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It is difficult for a man to speak long of himself without vanity ; therefore I shall be short. 

It may be thought an instance of vanity that I pretend at all to unite my life ; but this nar- 
rative shall contain little more than the history of my writings ; as, indeed, almost all my 
life has been spent in literary pursuits and occupations. The ffi-st success of most of my 

writings was not such as to be an object of vanity. w -i 1 

I was bom the 26th of April, 1711, old style, at Edinburgh. I was of a good famil. •, both 
by father and mother ; my father’s family is a branch of the Earl of Home s, 01 H nne s . 
and my ancestors had been proprietors of the' estate which my brother possesses, for several 
generations. My mother was daughter of Sir David Falconer, President of the College 
Justice : the title of Lord Halkerton came by succession to her brother.' 

My family, however, was not rich, and being myself a younger brother, my patnmony 1776. 
according to the mode of my coimtry, was of course very slender. My father, who passei 
for a man of parts, died when I was an infant, leaving me, with an elder brother and a sisttxe account 
imder the care of our mother, a woman of singular merit, who, though young and handsome, 
devoted herself entirely to the rearing and educating of her children. 1 passed through the himself 
ordinary com-se of education with success, and was seized very early with a passion for lite- = a long 
rature which has been the ruling passion of my life, and the great source of my enjoyments, ch, to- 
My studious disposition, my sobriety, and my industry, gave my family a notion that tlie law 
was a proper profession for me ; but I found an unsurmountable aversion to every thing but 
the pursuits of philosophy and general learning ; and while they fancied I was poring upon 
Voet and Vinnius, Cicero and Virgil were the authors which I was secretly devouring. 

My very slender fortune, however, being unsuitable to this plan of life, and my health beinghe whole 
a little broken by my ardent application, I was tempted, or rather forced, to make a veri a temper 
feeble trial for entering into a more active scene of life. In 1734 I went to Bristol, with somc^rt expect 
recommendations to several merchants ; but in a few months found that scene totally lu^ut eemcd 10 - 
able to me I went over to France with a view of prosecuting my studies in a country retreat ; ntly in 
and I there laid that plan of life which I have steadily and successfully pursued. I resolved 
to make a very rigid frugality supply my deficiency of fortune, to maintain unimpaired my 
independency, and to regard every object as contemptible, <;xcept the improvement of m 3 

talents in literatoe. • t 

During my repeat in France, first at Rheims, but chiefly at La Fleche, in Anjou, I,, aiiarirue most 

posed my Treatise of Human Nature. After passing three years very agreeably thoiiali he found him- 
try, I came over to London in 1737. In the end of 1738 I published my ^o divert himself, as 

mediately went down to my mother and my brother, ndio lived at his ^ „ Pooj^s of amusement, 

employed himself very judiciously and successfully in the improvement ^vith a party at his 
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literary attempt was more unfortunate than my Treatise of Human Nature. It fell 
mfrom the press, without reaching such distinction as even to excite a murmur amone 

X»__x 1. _• o 


'ts. ^But being natutally of a cheerful and sang^uine temper, I very soon recoviured 
, and prosecuted with great ardour my studies in the country. In 1742 I printed at 
■gh the first part of my Essays : the work was favourably received, and soon made 
rely forget my former disappointment. I continued with my mother and brother in 
ntrj', and in that time recovered the knowledge of the Greek language, which I had 
neglected in my eaily youtli. 

746 I received a letter from the Marquis of Annandale, inviting me to como and live 
^ him in England j I found also, that the friends and family of that young nobleman were 
desirous of putling him under my care and direction, for the state of his mind and health 
required it. I lived with him a twelvemonth. My appointments during that time made a 
considerable accession to my small fortune. I then received an invitation from General St. 
Clair to attend him as a secretarj' to his expedition, which was at first meant against Canada, 
but ended in an incursion on the coast of France. Next year, to ivit, 1747, 1 received an in- 
litation from the General, to attend liim in the same station in his military embassy to the 
courts of Vienna and Purin. I then wore the uniform of an officer, and was introduced at 
these courts as aid-de-camp to tlie General, along with Sir Harry Erskine and Captain Grant, 
now General Grant. Tliesc two years were almost the only interruptions which my studies 
have received during Uie course of my life : I passed them agreeably, and in good company ; 
and my appointments, with my fnigality, had made me reach a fortune, which I called inde- 
pendent, though most of my friends were inclined to smile when I said so : in short, I was 
now master of near a thousand pounds. 

I had always ciitertauicd a notion, that my want of success, in publishing the Treatise of 
luman Nature, had proceeded more from tlie manner tlian the matter, and tliat I had been 
,uilty of a verj' usual indiscretion, in going to the press too early. I tlicrefore cast the first 
»art of that work anew in the Inqiiiiy’ concerning Human Understanding, which was pub- 
ished while I was at Turin. But this piece was at first litOe more successful than tlie 
rcatise of Human Nature. On my return from Italy, I had the mortification to find all Eng- 
land in a ferment, on account of Dr. Middleton’s Free Inquii}', while my performance was 
entirely overlooked and neglected A new edition which had been published in London, of 
my Essays, moral and political, met not ndth a much better reception. 

Such is the force of natural temper, that these disappointments made little or no impres- 
sion on mo. I wont doum in 1749, and lived two years iviOi my brother at his countiy'-house, 
for my mother was now dead. I there composed the second part of my Essay, which I call- 
ed Political Discourses, and also my Inquirj' concerning the Principles of Morals, which is 
onotlier part of my Treatise that I cast anew. Meanwhile my bookseller, A. Miller, informed 
ne tliat my former publications (all but the unfortunate Treatise) were beaming to bo the 
mbject of conversation ; and that the sale of tliom was gradually increasing, and that new 
'ditions were demanded. Answers by Reverends and Right Reverends came out two or three 
a year; and I found, by Dr. Warburton’s railing, that the books were beginning to be 
esteemed in good company. However, I had a fixed resolution, which I inflexibly main- 
tained, never to reply to any body ; and not being very irascible in my temper, I have easily 
kept myself clear of all literaiy squabbles. These symptoms of a rising reputation g^ave me 
encouragement, as I was over more disposed to sec tlie favourable than tlie unfavourable side 
of things ; a turn of mind which it is more happy to possess, than to be bom to an estate of 
‘■•’ousand a year. 

removed from tlie country to tlie town, tlie true scene for a man of letters. In 
shod at Edinburgh, where I then lived, my Political Discourses, tlie only work 
successful on the firat publication. It was well received at home and 
•'ear was published at London, my Inquirj' concerning the Principles 
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of Morals ; which, in my own opinion, (who ought not to judge on that subject,) is of a, 
nTitings, historical, philosophical, or literary, incomparahly tlie best. It came unnotic^, 
unohscr\'ed into the world. 
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In 1752 the Faculty of Advocates chose me tlimr Librarian, an office &om which J intimate 

little or no emolument, but which gave me the command of a large librat}'. I then ^icial dis- 
the plan of mating the History of England ; but being frightened mtli tlie notion j talking 

tinning a narrative through a period of 1700 years, I commenced with tlie accession desire, 

house of Stuart, an epoch when, I tliought, tlie misrepresentations of faction began chi 
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take place. I was, I own, sanguine in my expectations of the success of this wo 
thought that I was the only historian that had at once neglected present power, interest, 
autliority, and tlie cry of popular prejudices ; and as tlic subject was suited to every capacity, 

I expected proportional applause. But miserable was my disappointment: I was assailed by 
one cry of reproach, disapprobation, and even detestation ; English, Scotch, and Irish, whig 
and tory, churchman and sectary, freethinker and religionist, patriot and courtier, united in 
tlicir rage against the man who had presumed to shed a generous tear for the fate of Charles I. 
and the Earl of Strafford ; and after the first ebullitions of their fury were over, what was 
still more mortifying, the book seemed to sink into oblivion. Mr. Miller told me, that in a 
twelvcmontli he sold only forty-five copies of it I scarcely, indeed, heard of one man in 
the tliree kingdoms, considerable for rank or letters, tliat could endure tlie book. I must only 
except the primate of England, Dr. Herring, and tlie primate of Ireland, Dr. Stone, which 
seem two odd exceptions. These dignihed prelates separately sent me a message not to be 
discouraged. 

I was, however, I confess, discouraged ; and had not tlie war at that time been breaking 
out between France and England, I had certainly retired to some provincial town of tlie 
former kingdom, have changed my name, and never more have returned to my native country 
But as tliis scheme was not now practicable, and the subsequent volume was considerably 
advanced, I resolved to pick up courage and to persevere. 

In Uiis interval, I published at London my Natural History' of Bdigion, along with some ’ 
other small pieces : its public entry was rather obscure, excejit only that Dr. Hurd Avro* account 
pamphlet against it, vrith all the illiberal petulance, arrogance, and scurrility, which disuii- 
guish the 'NVarburtonian school. Tliis pam])hlet gave me some consolation for the othem’ise 
indifferent reception of my pcrfonnance. 

In 1 756, two years after the fall of the first volume, was published the second volume of 
my Histoij', containing the period from the death of Charles I. till the Ecvolution. This 
performance happened to give less displeasure to Uie whigs, and was better received. It not 
only ro.se itself, but helped to buoy up its unfortunate brother. ^ Home 

But though I had been taught b}’ experience, that the whig party were in possession oi 
bc.stowing all places, both in the state and in litcratm-c, I was so little inclined to yield ^vhole 
their senseless clamour, that in above a hundred alterations, which further study, reading, or^^ temper 
reflection engaged me to make in the reigns of the two first Stuarts, I have made all of tlic expect 
invariably to the tory side. It is ridiculous to consider the English constitution before 
period as a regular plan of liberty. 

In 1759 I published my Histon' of the House of Tudor, Tlie clamour against this per- 
formance was almost equal to that against the Ilistoiy of the two first Stuarts. The reign of 
Elizabeth was particularly obnoxious. But I was now callous against the impressions of 
public folly, and continued very peaceably and contentedly in my retreat at Edinburgh, to 
finish, in two volumes, the more early part of tlic English History, which I gave to tlib r most 

in 1761, M-ith tolerable, and but tolerable, success. found him- 

But notwithstanding this variety of winds and seasons to which my wri*'’ himself as 

exposed, they had still been making such advances, that the copy-mone» b k f amusemrat, 
buokscllei's much exceeded any thing formerly knonm in England ; I v ^ 
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^OTdent, but opulent. I retired to my native country of Scotland, determined never 
o set my foot out of it ; and retaining the satisfaction of never having preferred a request 
g[reat man, or even making advances of iiiendship to any of them. As 1 was now 
f fifty, I thought of passing all the rest of my life in this philosophical manner, when 
•ed, in 1763, an invitation from the Earl of Hertford, with whom I was not in tlie least 
-ited, to attend him on his'embassy to Paris, mth a near prospect of being appointed 


ay to his embassy ; and, in the meanwhile, of performing the functions of that ofiice. 

however inviting, I at first declined, both because 1 was reluctant to begin con- 
os with the great, and because I was afraid that the civilities and gay company of Paris 
jd prove disagreeable to a person of my age and humour : but on his lordship’s repeating 
the invitation, I accepted of it. I have every reason, both of pleasure and interest, to think 
mysdf happy in my connexions with that nobleman, as well as afterwards with his brother 


General Conway. 

Those who have not seen the strange effects of modes, will ne\'er imagine the reception 1 met 
with at Paris, from men and women of all ranks and stations. The more I resiled from their 
excessive civilities, the more I was loaded with them. There is, however, a real satisfaction 
in living at Paris, from the great number of sensible, knowing, and polite comply with 
which that city abounds above all places in the universe. I thought once of settling there 


for life. 

I was appointed secretary to the embassy; and, in summer, 1765, Lord Hertford left me, 
being appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. I was Charge Affaires till the arrival of the 
Duke of Richmond, towards the end of the year. In the beginning of 1766, 1 left Paris, and 
next summ.r went to Edinburgh, with the same view as formerly, of burying mysdf in a 
philosophic^ retreat. I returned to that place, not richer, but with much more money, and 
a much larger income, by means of Lord Hertford’s fiiendship, than I left it; and I was 
desirous of trying what superfluity could produce, as I had formerly made an experiment of 
a competency. But in 1767 I received from Mr. Conway an invitation to be under-secretary ; 
and tliis imitation, both the character of the person, and my connexions witli Lord Hertford, 
.revented me from declining. I returned to Edinburgh in 1769, very opulent, (for I possessed 
a revenue of JEIOOO a-year,) healthy, and though somewhat stricken in years, with tlie pros- 
pect of enjoying long my ease, and of seeing the increase of my reputation. 

In spring 1775 I was struck with a disorder in my bowels, w'hich at first gave me no alarm, 
but has since, as I apprehend it, become mortal and incurable. I now reckon upon a 
speedy dissolution. I have suffered very little pain from my disorder; and what is more 
strange, have, notwithstanding the great decline of my person, never suffered a moment s 
eabatement of my spirits ; insomuch, that were I to name a period of my life which 1 should 
amost choose to pass over again, 1 might be tempted to point to tins later period. I possess 
itiie same ardour as ever in study, and the same gaiety in company. 1 consider, besides, 
sthat a man of sixty-five, by dying, cuts off only a few years of inWties ; and though I see 
•offany symptoms of my literary reputation’s breaking out at last witii additional lustre, I knew 
fli^l could have but few years to enjoy it It is difficult to be more detached fi-om life than 

Tam at present . 

To conclude historically with my oivn character. I am, or rather was ; (for that is the style 
I must now use in speaking of myself, wliieh emboldens me the more to speak my sentiments;) 
I was, I say, a man of mild disposition, of command of temper, of an open, social, and cheer- 
ful humour, capable of attachment, but little susceptible of enmity, and of great moderation 
'll ’"V passions. Even my love of literary fame, my ruling passion, never soured my temper, 
ding my frequent disappointments. My company was not unacceptable to the 
■eless, as well as to the studious and literary ; and as I took a particular pleasure 
of modest women, I had no reason to be displeased with tlie reception I met 
a word, tiiongh most men, anywise eminent, have found reason to com- 
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plain of calumny, I never was touched, or e%'en attacked, by her baleful tooth ; ana xiii 

wantonly exposed mysdf to the rage of both civil and reli^ous factions, they seemeL ^ j 

disarmed in my behalf of tlieir wonted fury. My iiiends never had occasion to vindic . 

one circumstance of my character and conduct: not but that the zealots, we may n' . 

pose, would have been glad to invent and propagate any story to my disadvantage, b _ | 

could never find any which they thought would wear llie face of probabilify. I cam 

there is no vanity in making this funeral oration of myself; but 1 hope it is not a mis] 

one ; and this is a matter of fact which is easily cleared and ascertained. _ 

for me 


April 18, 1776. 
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ADAM SMITH, LL. D. TO WILLIAM STRAHAN, ESQ. 


Dear Sir, 


Kirkaldif Mfeshire, Nov. 9. 1776. 


It is Avitli a real, though a very melancholy, pleasure, that I sit down to give you some account 
of the bchardour of our late excellent fiicnd, Mr. Hume, during his last illness. 

Tliough in his own judgment his disease was mortal and incurable, yet he allowed himself 
to be prevailed upon, by the entreaty of his fiiends, to try what might be the efiects of a long 
journey. A few days before he set out, ho wrote that account of his awn life, which, to- 
getlicr -with his omi papers, he has left to your care. My account, therefore, shall begin 
where his ends. 

He set out for London towards the end of April, and at Morpeth metmth Mr. John Home 
and myself, who had both come down from London on purpose to see him, expecting to hare 
found him at Edinburgh. Mr. Home returned with him, and attended him during tlie whole 
of his stay in England with that care and attention which might be expected from a temper 
so perfectly friendly and affectionate. As I had written to my mother that she might expect 
me in Scotland, I was under the necessity of continuing my journey. His uis'ea^o seemed ip- 
yield to exercise and change of air, and when he arrived in London, he was appai-ently in 
much better healtli tlian when he left Edinburgh. He was advised to go to Batli to drink 
the waters, which appeared for some time to have so good an eficct upon him, that even he 
himself began to entertain, what he was not apt to do, a better opinion of his omi healtli. 
His symptoms, however, soon returned with their usual violence, and from that moment he 


gave up all thoughts of recovery, but submitted udth the ufr- 
perfect complacency and resignation. Upon his return Uy 
self much weaker, yet his cheerfulness never abated, ar 
usual, ivitli correcting his ovm works for a now cdj 
with the conversation of his friends ; and somcf%. 
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game of whist. His cheerfulness was so great, and his conversation and amuse- 
^ ran so much in their usual strain, tliat not\rithstanding aU had symptoms, many 
could not believe he was dying. ** I shall tell your Mend, Colonel Edmonstone,” 
““ jctor Dundas to him one day, “ that I left you much better, and in a fair way of 
° 7 .” “ Doctor,” said he, “ as I believe you would not choose to tell any tiling but tlie 
/ou had better tdl him, that I am dying as fast as my enemies, if 1 have any, could 
and as easily and cheerfully as my best Mends could desire.” Colond Edmonstone 
ifterwards came to see him, and talcc leave of him ; and on his way home he could not 
ir uniting him a letter, bidding him once more an eternal adieu, and applying to him, 
a dying man, die beautiful French verses in which the Abbe Chaulieu, in expectation of 
his own death, laments his approaching separation from his Mend the Marquis de la Fare. 
Mr. Hume’s magnanimity and firmness were such, that his most affectionate Mends knew 
that they hazarded nodiiug in talking or writing to him as to a dpng man, and that, so far 
from being hurt by tiiis frankncss| he was rather pleased and flattered by it. I happened to 
come into his room while he was reiding this letter, which he had just received, and which 
he immediately showed me. I told him, that tliough I was sensible how very much he was 
weakened, and that appearances were in many respects very bad, yet his cheerfulness was 
still so great, die spirit of life seemed still to be so very strong in him, *bat 1 could not help 
entertaining some faint hopes. He answered, “ Your hopes are grow ss. An habitual 
diarrhoea of more thau a year’s standing, would be a very bad disease at u 7 age : at my age 
it is a mortal one. When I lie down in the evening I feel myself weaker than when 1 rose 
in the morning, and when I rise in the morning weaker than when I lay down in the evening. 

I am sensible, besides, that some of my vital parts are affected, so that I must soon die.” 
“ Well, said I, “ if it must bo so, you have at least die satisfaction of leaving all your Mends, 
your brother’s family in particular, in great prosperity.” He said that he felt that satis&ction 
so sensibly, that when he was reading, a few days before, Lucian’s Dialogues of die Dead, 
among all the excuses which are alleged to Charon for not entering readily into his boat, he 
could not find one that fitted him ; he had no house to finish, he had no daughter to provide for, 
he had no enemies upon whom he wished to revenge himself. “ I could not well imagine, said 
“ what excuse I could make to Charon in order to obtain a litde deday. I have done 
every thing of consequence which I ever meant to do, and I could at no time expect to leave 
my relations and friends in a better situation than that in wliich I am now likely to leave 
them : I diercforc have all reason to die contented.” He then diverted himself with inventing 
several jocular excuses which he supposed he might make to Charon, and with ima^ning tlie 
very surly answers which it might suit the character of Charon to return to them. Upon 
further consideration,” said he, “ I tliought I might say to him, ‘ Good Charon, I have been 
correcting my works for a new edition. Allow me a little time, that I may see how the public 
receives the alterations.’ But Charon would answer, ‘ Wlien you have seen the effect of these, 
you will be for making other alterations.’ Tliere will be no end of such excuses ; so, honest 
friend, please step into the boat. But I might still urge, ‘ Have a little patience, good Charon, 
I have bcv... er.dc?'"C’uing to open the eyes of the public. If I live a few j’ears longer, I 
may have the satisfaction of seeing tlie domifall of some of tlie prevailing systems of super- 
stition.’ But Charon woiUd then lose all temper and decency. ‘ You loitering rogue, that 
will not happen these many' hundred years. Do you fancy I will grant you a lease for so long 

a term? Get into the boat this instant, you lazy loitering rogue.’ ” 

But, though Mr. Hume always talked of his approaching dissolution with great chcerfid- 
ness, he never affected to make any parade of his magnanimity. He never mentioned the 
subject but when the conversation naturally led to it, and never dwelt longer upon it tlian the 
course of the conversation happened to require : it was a subject, indeed, which occurred 
pretty frequently, in consequence of the inquuies which liis Mends, who came to see him, 
naturally made concerning the state of his health. The conversation which I mentioned 
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above, and which passed on Thursday the 8th of Augiist, was the last, except one, that I ever 
had with him. He had now become so very weak, that the company of his most intimate 
inends fatigued him ; for his cheerfulness was still so great, his complaisance and social dis- 
position were still so entire, that when any tiiend was with him, he could not hdp talking 
more, and with greater exertion, than suited the weakness of his body. At his own desire, 
therrfore, I agreed to leave Edinburgh, where I was staying partly upon his account, and re- 
turned to my mother’s house here, at Kirkaldy, upon condition that he would send for me 
whenever he widied to see me ; the physreian who saw him most frequently. Doctor Black 
undertaking in the meantime to write me occasionally an account of the state of his health 

On tlie 22d of August, the Doctor wrote me the following letter : 

« Since my last, Mr. Hume has passed his time pretty easily, but is much weaker. He 
sits up, goes down stairs once a day, and amuses himsdf with reading, but sddom sees any 
’ He finds, that the conversation of his most intimate fiiends fatigues and oppresses 
’ it js happy that he does not need it, for he is quite free Jfrom anxiety, impatience, 
or low’''’^‘jj^ and passes his time very wdl with the assistance of amusing books.” 

I receiveQ'j‘‘Ea« after a letter Irom Mr. Hume himsdf, of which the following is an ex- 
tract: 

« My dearest Friend, Edinburgh, Aug. 28, 1776. 

« I am obliged to make use of my nephew’s hand in writing to you, as I do not rise to-day. 

« I go very fast to decline, and last night had a small fever, which I hoped might put a 
'vaicker period to this tedious illness; but unluckily it has in a great measure gone off*. I 
'.anuot submit to your coming over here on my account, as it is possible for me to see you so 
small a part of the day, but Dr. Black can better inform you concerning the degree of strength 
which may from time to time remain with me. Adieu,” &c. 

Three days after, I received the following letter from Doctor Black : 

« Dear Sir, Edinburgh, Monday, Aug. 26, 1776. 

“ Yesterday, about four o’clock afternoon, Mr. Hume expired. The near approach of his 
death became evident in the night between Thursday and Friday, when his disease became 
excessive, and soon weakened him so much, that he could no longer rise out of his bed. lie 
continued to the last perfectly sensible, and firee from much pain or feelings of distress. He 
never dropped the smallest expression of impatience ; but when he had occasion to speak to 
the people about him, always did it with affection and tenderness. I thought it improper to 
write to bring you over, especially as I heard that he had dictated a letter to you, desiring you 
not to come. When he became very weak, it cost him an effort to speak, and he died in such 
a happy composure of mind that nothing could exceed it” 

Thus died our most excellent and never to be forgotten friend ; concerning whose philo- 
sophical opinions men will no doubt judge variously, every one approving or cemdemning 
tTiP.ni, according as they happen to coindde or disagree with his own ? but concerning whose 
character and conduct there can scarce be a difference of opinion. His temper, indeed, 
seemed to be more happily balanced, if I may be allowed such an expression, than that per- 
haps of any other man I have ever knowi en in the lowest state of his fortune, his g^reat 
and necessary fingality never hindered him f^din exercising, upon proper occasions, acts both 
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or charity and generosity. It was a frugality founded not upon avarice, but upon the love of 
independency. The extreme gentleness of his nature never weakened either the firmnBss of 
Ills mind or die steadiness of his resolutions. His constant pleasantry was the genuine efiu- 
sion of good nature and good humour, tempered with delicacy and modesty, and without even 
the slightest tincture of malignity, so frequently the disagreeable source of what is called wit 
in other men. It never was the meaning of his raillery to mortify; and therefore, far from 
offending, it seldom failed to please and delight, even those who were the objects of it. To 
his friends, who were frequently tlie objects of it, there was not perhaps one of all his great 
and amiable qualities which contributed more to endear his conversation. And that gaiety of 


temper, so agreeable in society, but which is so often accompanied with frivolous and super- 
ficial qualities, was in him certainly attended with the most severe application, the most 
extensive learning, the greatest depth of thought, and a capacify in every respect the most 
comprehensive. Upon the whole, I have always considered him, both in his life-time and 


since his deatli, as approaching as nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise and virtuous 1110^^ 
perhaps the nature of human frailty will permit. ^ wiiie^ 

T J O' h' 


I ever am, dear Sir, 


.feerfid’ 


J[ ce 

Most affectionately yours. 


ADAM SMITH. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


THE BRITONS— ^vo.uA^’S—SAXOKS— THE HEPTARCHY.— THE KINGDOM OF KENT— OF NORTHU.AIBERLAND 
—OF EAST ANGLIA— or MERCIA— OF ESSEX— OF SUSSE.X— OF WESSEX. 

THE BRITONS. 


The curiosity entertained by all civilized nations, of 
inquiring into the exploits and'adventures of their ances- 
tors, commonly excites a regret that the history of remote 
ages should always be so much involved in obscurity, 
uncertainty, and contradiction. Ingenious men, iiossessed 
of leisure,' are apt to push their researches bejond the 
period in which literary monuments are framed or pre- 
sen-ed ; without reflecti’na:, that the history of past events 
is immediately lost or disfiguied when intrusted to memory 
and oral tradition, and that the adventures of barbarous 
nations, even if they were recorded, could afford little or 
no entertainment to men bom in a more cultivated ajje. 
Tlie convulsions of a civilized slate usually compose tlie 
most instmetive and most interesting part of its history; 
but tlie sudden, tdolent, and unprepared revolutions inci- 
dent to barbarians, aiT: so much guided by caprice and 
terminate so often in craelty, that tliey disgust us by the 
uniformity of their appearance ; and it is rather fortunate 
for letters that they aie buried in silence and oblivion. 
The only certain means by which nations can indulge 
their curiosity in researches concerning their remote origin, 
is to consider the language, manners, and customs of their 
ancestors, and to compare them with those of the neigh- 
bouring nations. Tlie fables which are commonly em- 
jiloyed to supply the place of true history, ought entirely 
to be disregarded ; or if any exception be' admitted to this 
general mle, it can only be in favour of the ancient 
Grecian fictions, which are so celebrated and so agreeable, 
that they will ever be the objects of the attention of man- 
kind. Neglecting, therefore, all traditions, or rather tales, 
concerning the more early history of Britain, wc .shall only 
consider the state of the inhabitants as it appeared to the 
Romans on their invasion of this country ; we shall briefly 
mn over the events which attended the conquest made by 
that empire, as belonging more to Roman than British 
story : we shall hasten through the obscure and uninter- 
esting period of Saxon annals : and shall resen’e a more 
full narration for those times when the truth is both so 
well ascertained and so complete as to promise entertain- 
ment and instruction to the reader. 

All ancient w'riters agree in representing the first in- 
habitants of Britain as a tribe of the Gauls or Celta:, who 
peopled that island from the neighbouring continent. 
Their language was the same ; their manners, their govern- 
ment, their superstition, varied only by those small differ- 
ences, which time or a communication with the bordering 

a Cfcsar, lib. 4. 

b DichI. Sic. hb. 4. Hb. 3. cap, O.SIrabo, lib. 4. 
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nations mu.st necessarily introduce. Tiie inhabitants of 
Gaul, especially in those parts which he contiguous to 
Italy, had acquired, from a commerce with their southern 
neighbours, some refinement in the arts, which gradually 
difiused themselves north waids, and spread but a very 
faint light over this island. Tlie Greek and Roman 
navigators or merchants (for there were scarcely any other 
travellers in those ages) brought back the mos't shocking 
accounts of the feiocity of the peojile, which they magni- 
fied, as usual, in order to excite the admiration of their 
countrymen. The south-east parts, however, of Britain, 
had already, befoie the age of Caisar, made the first and 
most lequisite step towards a civil settlement; and the 
Britons, by tillage and agriculture, had there incieased to 
a great multitude." The other inhabitants of the island 
still maiiitiuned themselves by pasture : they were clothed 
with skins of beasts. They dwelt in huts, which they 
reared in the forests and marshes, with which the country 
was covered: they shifted easily their habitation, when 
actuated either by the hopes of jilunder, or the fear of an 
enemy : the convenience of feeding their cattle was even 
a sufficient motive for removing their seats : and as they 
were ignorant of all the refinements of life, tlieir wants 
and their possessions were equally scanty and limited. 

Tlie Britons were divided into manv small nations or 
tribes; and being a military people, whose sole property 
was their arms and their cattle, it was impossible, after 
they’ had acquired a lelish for liberty, for their princes or 
chieftains to establish any despotic authority over them. 
Their governments, though monarchical,'’ were free, as well 
as those of all the Celtic nations ; and the common people 
seem even to have enjoyed more liberty among them," 
than among the nations of Gaul,'' from whom they were 
descended. Each state was divided into factions within 
itself : " it was agitated with jealousy or animosity against 
the neighbouring states : and while the arts of peace were 
yet unknown, wars were the chief occupation, and formed 
the chief object of ambition, among the people. 

Tlie religion of the Britons was one of the most con- 
siderable parts of their government ; and the Druids, who 
were their priests, possessed great authority among them. 
Besides ministering at the altar, and directing all religious 
duties, they presided over the education of youth; they 
enjoyed an immunity from wars and taxes ; they possessed 
both the civil and criminal jurisdiction ; they decided all 
controversies among states as well as among private 

c Dion. Cassius, lib. 75. d Cresar, hb. vi. 
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persons, and whoever refused to submit to their decree 
was exposed to the most severe penalties. The sentence 
of excommunication was pronranced against him: he 
was forbidden access to tlie sacrifices oi public worship : 
he ivas debarred all intercourse with his fellow-citizens, 
even in the common afiairs of life: his company was 
universally shunned, as nrofime and danimrous : lie was 
refused the protection oflaw;^ and death itself became 
an acceptable relief from the misery and infamy to which 
he was exposed. Thus, the bands' of i'orciiiment, which 
were naturally loose among that iiidc and tiubnlent 
))PO]ilc, were happily conobuiatcd by the tcnois of their 
Mincrstition. 

No species of superstition was ever more terrible than 
that of the Druids, itesides the seicre (iciialtics, which 
it was in the ])nwcr of the ecclesiastics to inflict in this 
world, thc} inculcated the eternal tninsmignition of souls; 
and thercliy extended their authority as riu* ns the 10.118 of 
tlicir timonuis solanes. Tliey practised their rites in dari.. 
gros’es or other secret icccsscs ;k and in order to throw a 
greater mj story over their religion, they communicated 
their doctniics only to the nnti.itcd. and stiictly forliadc tlie 
commuting of them tuwiitiiig; lest they slioiild at any 
time be exposed to the cxainiiiatinn of the profcinc vulgar. 
Human sacnfice^ were practised among them: the spoils 
of war were ofien devoted to their divinities ; luid they 
punished with the severest tortures whocser dared to 
secrete any pait oi the consecrated uflering. Tlicsc treasures 
thes hept'ni woods and forests, .secured by no other guard 
thaii the terrors of their religion ;i< and this steady con- 
nuest ovci hum.ni avidity may be teganlcd as iiioic signal 
tliaii their proimiting men to 'the most cxtraordniaiy and 
most Molciit cflorts. No idolatrous worship ever attaincil 
.such an ascendant over maiiVind ns that of the ancient 
Gauls and Ilritoiis; and the Iloinnns,nflcr their cmiqncst, 
fimlnig It impossible to reconcile those nations to the laws 
and institutions of their masters, while it maintained its 
nnthoiits, were at last ohliged to abolish it by {lenal 
statutes; a sioloiicc which had ncicr, in an} o'ther in- 
stance, been practisid 1i} those tolerating cumiuerots.' 


Tlin ROMANS. 

Tiir Rritons hid long remained m this lude lint indc- 
peiidisit state, when ('asir,h.iMiig oieinin all f laid by his 
iictorics, first oast his eye on their island. He w,is not 
.illuied either by its iiel'ies or its leiiown; but being am- 
bitious of earry'iiig the Iloin.m arms into a new world, 
then mostly inihiiowii, he took adi.intage of a short iii- 
terial in his fiaiilic w.ir., and made an invasion on 
Rritam. The natiies, informed of his intention, were 
.sensible of the iiiicipial contest, and eiideai oared to ap- 
pe.isc him by siihinissiuiis, xshieli, howeicr, letanlcd not 
s. . . r." ibc execution of his ilcsign. After xoine le- 

< iiin rf 1 1 ji j,p jis 1.. supposed, at IJeal ; 

and liaMiig ubtamed seicral luhantages user the llntnns, 
and ohligid tlnm to promise hostages for their future 
ohcslienee, he was cnnstnnned, by the necessity of bis 
aflhirs, and the approaeh of wmlcr,'to withdraw Ins forces 
niloGanl. The Iwitoiis, lebesed fiom the terror of his 
anils, neglceicil the peiroiinance of their stipukUions ; 
and that haughty compieror resolved next summer to 
chastise them for 'this hie.ieh of treaty. 11c landed with a 
grcsitcr foiie; and though he found ‘a moic regular resist- 
ance from the lirilniis, who had united under C'assiiclaii- 
nns, one of their |ietty princes, he discomfited them in 
every action, lleadsanced into the countn, irassed die 
Th'iincs III th(> face of the cncmx ; took anil mimed the 
capital of Ciissiiclauims; established his ally, Mandu- 
bratiiis, in the s-mercignty of the TiiuolMiites ; 'and having 
obliged die inhabilants to make him new Mibmissions, he 
Ilgam letnnicd with his army into Gaiil, and left the 
aiilhonty of the Romans more nominal than real in diis 
island. 

Tlie civil wars which ensued, and which prc|iarcd die 
way for the establishment of monarchy m Rome, saved 
the Britons from diat yoke which w-as ready to lie imposed 
upon them. Augustus, the successor of Ca-sar, content 


with the victory obtained over die liberties of his own 
country, was litde ambitious of acquiring fame by foreign 
wars; and being apprehensive lest the same unlimited 
extent of dominion, which had subverted the republic, 
might also overwhelm the empire, he recommended it to 
his successors never to enlarge the territories of the 11^ 
mans. Tiberius, jealous of die fame which might be 
acquired by his generals, made this advice of Augustus a 
pretence for his mactivitv.*' The mad sallies of Caligula, 
m which he menaced Britain wndi an invasion, served 
only to expose himself and the empire to ridicule : and the 
Ihitons had now, during almost a century, enjoyed their 
bbeitv unmolested; when the Romans, ‘in the reign of 
Claudius, began to think seriously of reducing them under 
their dominion. ^Vithout seeking any moie justifiable 
reasons of hostility than were employed by the late 
Europeans in subjecting die Africans and Americans, 
they scut over an army under the command . . 

of J'lautins, an able general, who gained 
some victories, and made a considerable progress in sub- 
duing the inhabitants. Claudius himself, finding matters 
.snfliciciitly preparnl for his reception, made a journey into 
Britain, and received the submission of several British 
states, the Cimlii, Atrebates, Rcgni, and IMnobantcs, who 
inhabited the south-east parts of the island, and whon. 
their possessions and more cultivated manner of life 
lendcrcd willing to purchase peace at the expense of dieir 
liberty. Tlic other Britons under the command of Carac- 
taciis, still maintained an obstinate resistance, and the 
Romans made little progress against diem, till Ostonus 
Scapula svas sent over to command their armies. This 
general adianccd the Roman conquests over . ti m 
the Britons ; pierced into the country of the “*■ 

Silurcs, a warlike nation who inhabited die banks of the 
Scicm; defeated Cmctacus in a great battle; took him 
jinsoiier, and sent him to Rome, where his magnanimous 
behaviour procured him belter treatment than those con- 
querors usually bestowed on captive princes.t 
Notwithstanding these misfortunc!i, the Britons were 
not subdued; and this island was regaidcd by the am- 
bitious Romans as a field in which military honour mi;^it 
still be acqiihcd. Under the reign of Nero, . t, 
Suetonius I’aulinus was invested with the ' ' * ‘ 

command, and prepared to signalize his name by xictoiies 
oicr those baibarians. Finding that the island of Mona, 
now Anglesey, was tlic chief seat of the Druids, he le- 
sohed to attack it, and to subject a place which was the 
centre of their superstition, and which afibrded protection 
to all their liafficd force.s. Tlic Britons cndeaioiired to 
oliMnict his landing on this sacred island, both by the 
force of their arms and the terrors of their religion. Tlic 
women and priests were intermingled with the soldiers 
upon the shore ; and running about witli flaming torches 
in their hands, and tossing tlicir dishevelled hair, they 
struck greater terror into the astonished Romans by their 
howlmgs, cries, and execrations, than tlic re.al danger from 
the armed forces was able to inspire. But Suetonius, 
exhorting his troops to despise the menaces of a supersti- 
tion which they (Ic.miscd, impelled them to the attack, 
droi c the Britn'ns off the field, burned the Droids in the 
same fires which those priests had preiiared for their 
captive enemies, destroyed all the consecrated grqics and 
aliais; and, having thiis triumphed over the leligion of 
the Britons, he thought his future progress would be easy' 
in reducing the people to subjection. But he was disap- 
pointed in Ills expectations, llic Britons, taking advantage 
of his absence, were all in anns ; and headed by Boadicea, 
queen of the iceni, who had been treated in the most 
ignominious manner by the Roman tribunes, had already 
attacked with success several settlements of their insulting 
conquerors. Suetonius hastened to the protection of Lon- 
don, which was already a flourishing Roman colony; but 
he Ibund on his arrival, that it would be requisite 'for the 
general safety to aliandon that place to the merciless fury’ 
of the enemy. London was reduced to ashes ; such of the 
iiiliabitaiits as remained in it were cruelly massacred ; tlic 
Romans and all strangers, to the numlicr of 70,000, were 
every where put to the sword without distinction ; and 
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the Britons, by rendering die war thus bloody, seemed 
determined to cut off all hopes of peace or composition 
with the enemy. But this cruelty was revengrf by Sueto- 
nius in a great and decisive battle, where 80,000 of the 
Biitons are said to have perished; and Boadicea herself, 
rather tlian fall into the hands of the enraged victor, put an 
end to her oivn life by poison.™ Nero soon after recalled 
Suetonius from a government, where, by suffering and 
inflicting so many severirics, he ^vas judrad improper for 
composing the ang^ and alanned minds of tlie inhabitants. 
After some interval Cerealis received the command from 
Vespasian, and by his bravery propagated tlie terror of the 
Roman arms. Julius Fiontinus succeeded Cerealis bofli in 
autlioriw and in reputation ; but the general who finally 
established die dominion of the Romans in this island, was 
Julius Agricola, who governed it in the reigns of Vespa- 
sian, Titus, and Domitian, and distinguished himself in 
that scene of action. 

This great commander formed a regular plan for sub- 
duing mtain, and rendering the acquisition useful to the 
conquerors. He carried his victorious arms northwards, 
defeated the Britons in every encounter, pierced mto the 
inaccessible forests and mountains of Caledonia, reduced 
eiery state to subjection in the southern part of the island, 
and chased before him all the men of fiercer and more 
intractable spirits, who deemed war and death itself less 
intolerable than serritude under the victors. He even 
defeated them in a decisive action, which they fought 
under Galgacus, their leader; and haring fixed a chain of 
garrisons between the friths of Cl 3 'de and Forth, he thereby 
cut off the ruder and more barren parts of the island, and 
secur^ tile Roman province from the incursions of the 
barbarous inhabitants.’* 

During these military enterprises, he neglected not the 
arts of peace. He introduced latrs and civility among the 
Britons, taught them to desire and raise all tiie conveni- 
ences of life, reconciled them to the Roman language and 
manners, instructed them in letters and science, and em- 
ployed every expedient to render those chains which he 
had forged botli easy and agreeable to them.* Hie in- 
liabilants, haring experienced how unequal their own 
force %vps to resist that of the Romans, acquiesced In the 
dominion of their mastere,and were gradually incorporated 
as a pait of that mighty empire. 

Tliis ivas the last durable conquest made by the 1^ 
mans; and Britain, once subdued, gave no further in- 
quietude to tlie victor. Caledonia alone, defended by its 
barren mountains, and the contempt which the Romans 
entertained for it, sometimes infested the more cultivated 
parts of the island by the incursions of its inhabitants. 
Die belter to secure the frontiers of the empire, Adnan, 
who visited this island, built a rampart between tite river 
Tvne and the frith of Solway; Lollius Urbicus, under 
Antoninus Pius, erected one in the place where Agricola 
had formerly established his garrisons : ^ Sci'eru^ who 
made an expedition into Britain, and canied his arms to 
the mostnortiiem extremity of it, added new fortifications 
to the wall of Adrian ; and, during the reigns of all the 
Roman emperors, such a profound tranquillity prevailed 
in Britain, that little mention is made of tlie affairs of tiiat 
island by any historian. Die only incidents whidi occur, 
are some seditions or rebellions of the Roman _ l^ons 

a uartered there, and some usurpations of the jmpenal 
ignity by tiie Roman goi'etnors. Die natives, disarmed, 

m Tucil. Ann. Iili. 14. n Tncil. Asr. o lliiil. 

p IliM quistion has linn ■lispnbd with as nal, and evui aeii* 
mony, between ilie Scotch and Irish antiquiiries, as if the haiour of tlwir 
nspeclive countries vrrre Uie m<»t deeply comii ned in tlie dtcislon, e 
shall not enter info any detail on so uninteresting & suliject; nut M’all 
proiiose our opinion in a fewuordSa It ajipears more Ilian prolMblefriom 
tlie similitude ot laiieuaee and manners, Uiat Hrilain cither n as oriainany 
ptopled, or was suljditeil, I 13 ' the migration ot inhabitants fiom Gauly aiin 
Ireland from llritam: the t>osit!on of tliescseral countries is an adtii* 
tional rnison that lAvours this conclusion, it appears also probable, that 
the mieration ot that colony ot Gauls or Cells, nho |ieop]ed or subdued 
Ireland, was oriuinally made from the north-west pirls of llntam: and 
tins conjecture (il it do not merit a liiBher name) is lounded tolls on the 
Irish language, sihicli is a very different dialert from the elch, and ftoin 
the lanuuage ancientls spoken in South llriUin ; and on the vicinity of 
Zrtincasliire, Cumberland, Galloway, and Argjleslnrc, to that island. 
*i liLse eseiits, as tliey parsed long belore the mce of history and recoms, 
must be known by reasoning alone, which in this case seems to be pretty 
satisfactoiy . Cieaar and i^itus, not to mention a multitude or other 
Greek amritoman authors, were glided by like inferuices.. But besides 
these primitive facts, « hicli he in a very remote antiquity, it is a matter of 
positive and uiidouliterl testimony, that the Homan prqsince of, ilritain, 
during the time of the lower empire, was much infesM by bauds of rob- 


dispirited, and submissive, had lost all desire, and even 
idea, of their former liberty and independence. . 

But the period was now come when that enormous 
iabiic of tiie i^man empire, which had diffused slavery 
and oppression, togetlier witii peace and civility, over so 
considerable a part of the glohe, was approaching towards 
its final dissolution. Italy and the centre of the empire, 
removed, during so many ages, from all concern in the 
wars, had entirely lost the miTitaiy spirit, and were peopled 
by an enervated, race, equally disposed to submit to a 
foreign yoke, or to tlie tyranny of their own rulers. The 
emperors found themselves obliged to recruit their legions 
from the frontier provinces, where the genius of war, 
tiiongh languishing, was not totally extinct and ftese 
mercenary ioices. careless of laws and civil institutionsi, 
established a military government, no less dangerous to 
the sovereign than to the people. Die ftirther progress of 
tiie same msorders introauced the bordering barbanans 
into the service of the Romans ; and those fierce nations 
having now added discipline to their native bravery, could 
no longer be restrained by the impotent policy of the 
emperors, who were accustomed to employ one in die 
destruction of the others. Sensible of their own force, 
and allured by the prospect of so rich a prize, the northern 
barbarians, in the reign of Aicadius and Honorins, assailed 
at once all the frontiers of the Roman empire ; and having 
first satiated their aridity by plunder, began to think of 
fixing a settlement in tne WMted provinces. The more 
distant barbarians, who occupied the deserted habitations 
of the former, adx’anced in tlieir acquisitions, and pressed 
witli their incumbent weight the Roman state, already 
unequal to tlie load which it sustained. Instead of arm- 
ing me people in their own defence, the emperors recalled 
all the distant legions, in whom alone they could repose 
confidence ; and collected the whole militaiy force for the 
defence of tbe capital and centre of tlie empire. Die 
necessity of self-nresen-ation had superseded the ambition 
of power: and the ancient point of honour, never to con- 
tract tiie limits of the empire, could no longer he attended 
to in tills desperate extremity. 

Britain by its situation xvas removed from tlie fury of 
these barbarous incursions; and being also a remote 
province, not much valued bj* the Romans, the legions 
which defended it were carried over to the protection of Italy 
and Gaul. But that province, though secured by the sea 
against the inroads of the greater tribes of barbarians, 
found enemies on its frontiers, who took adrentage of its 
present defenceless situation. Die Piets and Scots, who 
dwelt in tbe northern parts, hej’ond the wall of Antoninus, 
made incursions upon their peaceable and effeminate 
neighbours ; and besides the temporary depredations 
which they committed, these combined nations threatened 
the whole province with subjection, or, what tiie inhabit- 
ants more dreaded, witli plunder and devastation. Die 
Piets seem to have been a tribe of the native British race, 
who, having been chased into the northern naits by the 
conquests of Agricola, hod there intermingled srith the 
ancient inhabitants: the Scots u-ere derived from the 
same Celtic origin, had first been established in Ireland, 
had migrated to the north-west coasts of this island, and 
had long been accustomed, ns well from their old os their 
new scatsMo infest the Roman province by piracy and 
rapine.P Diese tribes, finding their more opulent neigh- 
bours exposed to invasion, soon broke oi'er the Roman 


liei^or niriites, whom the prnvInciRl Hrltons called Scots or Semis; a 
nrfme which wiis nrolwhly used ns a lenn of reproacli, and which these 
tondilti themsthM did not ecknowlcdge or assume. ,\ve inter from 
two piismtes in Cisiudiiinf and fiotn one in Omiusi oiur another in 
Isidore, that the chipt seat of tlioScoUwasm Ireland, 'ihat some part 
ot the Irish freebooters miKrated tock to Uie north west parts of Untainf 
whence their ancestors had probably been dimed in a more ,remole ase, 
is po 5 iti\ely asserted by Hede, and implied In Glides., 1 jnwnt that 
neiUier I)«rennr Glides are Cnsars or lacituses, but such as they are, 
they remain the sole testimony on tlie subject, and thererora must, be 
relied on for want of lietter: happily, the fmofoiisness of the question 
corresponds to Iho weideness of the authorities. Not to mention, that if 
any part of tlie ti adilional history of a barbarous people can be relied on. 
It IS Uie Kcnealoey of nations, and even sometimes that ot tamilies. ,1t n 
m vam to arsuo aqainst these farts from the supposed warlike disposition 
ot the liiehlanders, and unwarlike of the ancient Irish. Iliose arRuments 
are sUll much w eaker than the authorities Nations clianRC .very quickly 
mihese paitictilars. Ulia Britons were uniWe lo resist (he Piets and 
.Scots, and insited over the Saxons for their defenre, wlio repelled tlum 
mvaiiers : 3 et flic same Bntons \almntly resisted lor 150 >ear 8 , not only 
Hus virtoi lous band of baaons, but infinite numberv more, who poured ii. 
iiimn them from all quarters.. Uobert Bruce, in iwe, macle a peace, in 
wliiUi Liiqland, alter many defeats, was constrained to acknnnlcdRe tlie 


defended Iqr the Tinman arms- and 

S£ce *? th™, elves, met With no 

icsisiance trom the iinwarlike inhabitants ‘nmiAM. 

m go'-emment, made supplications to Rome ; and 
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7 W^‘ brought on a new invasion of the enemy. 

application to Rome, and 
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whi^fi,!^n®'.®™®{ V“'"’ ™“reiy oi stone, and 

ni!® ® Britons had not at that time artificers Ailful 
moueh to repair.* And hawng done this last good office to 

to Britain, about the 
being masters of the more considerable 
part of it during the course of near four centuries. 


deserted their habitations, abandoned tillage, and flvin- 

Pmii1ii™*f ®*'® V *° *^® fiwfests and mountain^ sufiereS 
equally from hunger and from the enemy. Ihe barban- 

!nf,nt ®v ?? *? *®®* *® pressures of fiimine in a 

ri?B?i‘? ^’’'>e\,*ey had ravaged; and being harassed bv 
tlie dispersed Bntons, who had not dared to resist theiii 
*®y t^beated with their spoik into their own 

coiintrv.'* 

’^e Biitons, taking advantage of this interval, retarned 
wKipif"" “““Putions; and the favourable seasons 
which succeeded seconded their industn-, made them 
« ®? "“series, and restored to them great 
plenty * all the necessaries of life. No more can be 
possessed by a people so rude, who 
had not, w^out the resistance of the Romans, iirt of 
mMonry sufficient to raise a stone rampart for their own 
defence; yet the Monkish historians,- who trrat of tS 
SIrind’ tbe Ju’TOiy of the Britons during this 

*»®V™®» ?o* ‘® *®*'' cowardice or 
improvident counsels, all their subsequent calamities. 

5 r.~’i®p**”*y occupied in the enjojment of the 

€S6nt interml of manoA. mnfla m/\ r ■ p!_ 
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better the Romans assisted them in erecting nreVpnf'i’n/^’i occnniea in the enjojment of the 


THE BRITONS. 

The abject Bntons regarded this present of liberty as 
ratal to them ; and were in no condition to put in practice 
the prudent counsel green them by the Romans, to arm in 

fnaif* Awn tt Ta 1 . .1 . • > ^ skAMt *»i 


their own defence. Unaccustomed both to the peiS^ S* dian oToDnosin^ ”w^ suppresmns them) 


* .1 ^■ip».«.usiu«ii.-u uuin xo ine penis ot 

WM and to the cares of civil government, they found them- 
selves incripable of formmg or evecuting any measures for 
resisting the incursions of the barbanans. Gratian also 
and Constotine, two Romans, who had a little before 
assumed the purple in Bntein, had earned over to the 
continOTt the flower of the Bntish youth ; and having 
penshed in their nnsuccessfiil attempts on the imperial 
throne, had despoiled the inland of those who, in tins 
desperate extremity, were best able to defend it. Tlie 
1 lets and Srots, fimliiig that the Romans had finally 
relinquished Bntaiii, now regaided the whole as their prev' 
and attacked the iiorthcm wall with redoubled force’s* 
Ihe Bntons, already subdued by their own fears, found’ 
the ramparts mit a weak defence for tliem ; and d^erting 
thar statiOT, left the country entirely open to the inroads 
ot the barbarous enemy. The invaders carried datestation 
and ruin along with them ; and exerted to the utmost their 
native fcrocitv, which was not mitigated by the helpless 
rondition and submissive behavaour of the inhabitwts.* 
ihe ""hMpy Bntons had a third time recourse to Rome, 
vvliich had declared its resolution for ever to abandon them! 
/bhus, the patncian, sustained at that time, by Ins valour 
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soon thieatened them with a new invasion. We are not 
species of civil government tlie 
Romans on their departiM had left among the Bntons; 
^ yb a PP®®” probable, that the great men in the different 
aiftlp!!! a kind of regal thouf^ precarious 

“j® ^*2®* ““sure independent of 
!j®iLi®i®*^^j this disunion of counsels were alio 
PpW!.?® disputes of theologj-; and the disciples of 
Relagius, who was himself a native of Britain, having 
x®*®*!* “®*blude, gave alarm to the clergv. 
Who seem to have ten more intent on siippres<sin<; them, 
than on onnosme* thA nuKlir nnAVM. K T 
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reviv-ed for a moment, among the degenerate Romans, ffie 
spint, as well as discipline, of their ancestors. The British 
ambMsadors earned to him the letter of their countrymen, 
which vvas inscnbed, Ihe Gnmm of the Bntons.' The 
TO®*’, ®i *^® ®l“stle was suitable to its supersenption. 
i ftp barbarians, say they, on the one hand, chase in into the 
tea ; the sea, on the other, thrmo m back vpon the imrba- 
nans ; and we have only the hard ehoice left us, of peri'JimB 
btf the aeord or by the waves.” 'But £tius, pressed by the 
arms of Attila, the most terrible enemy that ever assailed 
the empire, had no leisure to attend to the complaints of 
mes, whom generosity alone could induce him to assist.- 
The Britons, thus rejected, were reduced to despair, 

his country • jet in no more ilisfainl prnnd thiin ten jnn 
afler. Srolloiid wn« totally subilued bj a small hanillul of rnolish, M by 
a few priwte noblemen. All history b tull of such events llie Iiivli 
/f?*?' ‘IS or two 01 three mtiiries, micht find time and opiior 
tunities suflirient to settle in North llritam, thnueh we ran neither .Hsii.'n 
the periM nor causes of tint revolution. Iheir Inrharous manner of life 
■mUered them much filter than the Unmans for suhiluinc these inouii 
laineers. Ami. in a vmrd, it is clear from the lanmiace ot the tuo loun- 
friea, tiMt the flielilanden end the lri»h ere the S4nie people, end that tlie 
one are a colony from the otlier. Wehaie positiieei’uirace, uliKli.llumuli 
from neutral persoM, is not iierhaps the best that may be niched toi, that 
the former, in the third or toiirth ccuturi • sprang from the latter we hR\e 
no c\ idcnce at all that the latter S|»r<inir tram the fbrmere 1 shall add, that 
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these dom®stic evils, md menaced with a foreign invasion, 
l!!! attended onljr to the suggestions of their 

present fem; and following the counsels of Vortigem. 
pnnee of Dumnonium, who, though stained with meiv 
vice, possessed the chief authority among them,* they sent 
into Germany a dqiutetion to invite over the Saxons for 
tneir protection and assistance. 

THE SAXONS. 

Or all the barbarous nations, known either in ancient 
or modem times, the Germans seem to have been the 
most distinguished both by their manners and political 
institutions, and to have carried to the highest pitch the 
virtues of ^ouT and love of liberty; the onlv virtues 
which can have place among an uncivilized people, where 
justice and humaniw are commonly neglected. Kinglv 
^vemment, even when established among the Germans 
^r It was not universal,) possessed a very limited an- 
tnontyj and though tho sovereign was usually chosen 
from among the roj-al fiunily, he was directed in every 
measure by the common consent of the nation over whom 


it ” “PI* piiy luijiurutiii anaiis were iransacieu, 

all the wamors met in arms ; the men of greatest autiioritv 
emploj’ed persuasion to engage their consent; the people 
^pressed their approbation by rattling their armour, or 
their dissent by murmurs; there was no necessity for a 
nice scrutiny of votes among a multitude^ who were 
umally earned with a strong current to one side or the 
other ; and the measure, thus suddenly chosen by general 
agreement, was executed witli alacrity and prosecuted with 
vigour. Even in war^ the princes governed more by ex- 
ample than by authonty ; but in peace the civil union was 
in a great measure dissolved, and the inferior leideis 
administered justice after an independent manner, each in 
his particular distnet. These were elected by the votes of 

M '’L*''* •ovf-Munt'y ScoU to the lansuaqe 

'?U* tradilionHl opinion 
IrllanH father to aon, that the latter people came orifiinaliy from 
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THE SAXONS. 


tlic people m their irreat councils; and tliousli rtx^wl ^Tas 
paid to nobiliiv in the choice, their personal qualities, 
diieflv their TOlour, procured them from tlie sufirascs oJ' 
their fellow-cilircns that honourable but dani»eroiK dis- 
tinciion. Hie warriors of each trihe attached 'themsehes 
to their leader with tlie most devoted affection and most 
iinshalcen constancy. Hiey attended him as his ornament 
in peace, as Ins defence in war, as his council in the ad- 
ministration of justice. Hieir constant emulation in 
militaty renown dissolved not that inviolable ftiendshin 
which they professed to their chieftain and to each other • 
to die for the honour of their band was their chief ambi- 
tion to survive its disgrace, or the deatli of their leader 
was infamous. Hiey even carried into the field tlieir 
women imd children, who adopted all the martial senti- 
ments of the rnen: and being tlius impelled by every 
human motive, they were imnncible ; where they were not 
opposed eitlier by the similar manners and institutions of 
the neighbouring Germans, or by tlie superior disdpline. 
ar^, and numbers of the Rn mnncb * ' * 

The Iraders and their military companions were main- 
tained by the labour of their slaves, or by that of the 
weaker and less^like part of the community, whom 
they defended. The contributions which they lened went 
not beyond a bate subsistence; and the honours, acouited 
by a superior rank, were the only reward of their superior 
dangers and fabgues. All the refined arts of life were 
unknown arnong the Germans: tillage itself was alnl(^s t 
wholly neglected : tliey even seem to have been anxious 
to prevent any improvements of that nature; and the 
leadei^by annually distnbuting anew all the land amon.» 
file inhabitants of each village, kept them from attaching 
themselves to particular possessions, or making such pn^ 
gress in agriculture as might divert tlieir attmtion ^m 
military expeditions, the chief occupation of the com 
mumty.b 

The Saxons had been for some time regarded as one of 
the most warlike tribes of this fierce people, and had 
iJMome the terror of the neighbouring nations.-« Hiey had 
diffused themselvOT from the northern parts of Germany 
Chersonesus, and had taken possession 
of all tlij! sea-coast from the mouth of the Rhine to Jut- 


Jana; 'whence they had long infested by their piracies all 
f southern parts of Britain, and the northern 

of Gaul.® In order to oppose their inroads, the Romans 
had established an officer, w’hom they called Coimf efiAe 
damn wore ; and as the naval arts can flourish among a 
civilizra_ people alone, they seem to have lieen more suc- 
cessful in repelling the Saxons, than anv of the other 
hartanans by whom they were invaded. Tlie dis solution 
ot the Homan power invited them to renew their inroads; 

t acceptable circumstance, ftat the deputies 

of the Bntons appeared among them, and prompted them 

•k'j 

and Horsa, two brothers, possessed great 
credit among the Saxons, and were much celebrated both 
for their valour and nobility. They were reputed, as most 
of the Saxon pnnccs, to be sprung from Woden, who was 
worehipped as a god among those nations, and they are 
said to be Ins meat grandsons;^ a circumstance which 
added much to their authority. We shall not attempt to 
trace anv higher the on;pn of those princes and nations. 
It is endent what fnutless labour it must be to search, in 
those barlmrous and illiterate ages, for the annals of a 
people, when their first leaders, knoivn in any true history, 
were believed by them to be the fourth in d'escent from a 
fiibulous deilj', or fiom a man e.xalted by ignorance into 
that character. Hie dark industry of antiquarie.s, led by 
imaginary analogies of names, or by uncertain traditions, 
would in vain attempt to pierce into that deep obscurity 
winch covers the remote history of those nations. 

Hiese two brothers, observing the other provinces of 
Germany to be occupied by a warlike and necessitous 
people, and tlie nch provinces of Gaul already conquered 

{> COTar.Iib.6. Tacit, de Mor. Germ. 
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or overrun by otlicrGrimnn tribes, found it casi to iiei 
suade tlieir countrjnien to embrace tbe sole Mitcipiis 
which promised a favourable opportunilv of disnl.wm 
thejr valour and gralifiing their aviditj. Thev erabarke 
their troops in three vessels, and about the vc.ar 449 c 
450,i> carried over 1600 men, who landed in' the isle c 
Thanet, and immediately marched to the defence of th 
Britons against the northern invaders. The Scots am 
Piets were unable to resist the valour of these auxiliaries 
and the Britons, sipplauding their own wisdom in callin 
over file Saxons, hoped fiiencefortli to enjoy peace ani 
security under the powerful protection of that warUk 
people. 

But Ilengist and Horsa perceiving, from tlieir eas- 
victory over the Scote and Piets, with what facility thff 
inmht subdue the Britons themselves, who had not heel 
able to resist tliose feeble invaders, were determined ti 
conquer and fight for their own grandeur, not for the de 
fence of feeir degennate allies. They sent intelligence ti 
Saxomr of the fertility and riches of Britain ; and repre 
sented as certain the subjection of a people so long disiuec 
teing now cut off from tne Roman empire 
of which they had been a province during so many ages 
had not j;ct acquired any union among themselves, and 
vi^ destitute of all affection to their new liberties, and 
of all national attachments and regards.' Hie vices and 
pnsillanimity of Vortigem, the British leader, were a new 
ground of hope; and the Saxons in Germany, followins 
such ag^ble prospects, soon reinforced fiengist and 
J^rramth 5000 men, who cimeoverin seventeen vessels. 

Britons now began to entertain apprehensions of thcii 
allies, whose numbers they found co ntinuall y augment- 
ing; but thought of no remedy, except a passive submis- 
sion an^onniva-’ce. This weak expedient soon failed 
them, Saxons sought a quarrel, by complaining that 
meir subsidies were ill paid, and their provisions with- 
drawn;*- and immrfiatelv taking off the mask, tliev 
formed m alliance with the Piets and Scots, and proceeded 
to^en hostility against tlie Britons. 

The Britons, impelled by these violent extremities, and 
roused to indignation against their treacherous auxiliaries. 
were_ necessitate to take arms ; and having deposeif 
vorti^-veo had become odious firom his vices, and 
from the rad event of his rash counsels, they put them- 
selvra under the command of his son, Vortimer. Thev 
iimght many battles _ with their enemies; and tiiough the 
viAones m these actions be disputed between the Bntish 
and Saxon an^ists, the progress still made by the Saxons 
proves that the edvanta^ was commonly on their side 
In one battle, however, fought at Eaglesfoid, now Ails- 
lord, Horn, tlie Saxon general, was slain, and left the sole 
rommand over his countrymen in the hands of Hcninct 
rtis active general, continually reinforced by fresh num- 
oeis from Germany, c^ed devastation into the most xe- 
mote coroers of Britain; and bein^; chiefly anxious to 
spread the tenor of his arms he spared neither age, nor 
sex, nor con^ion, wherever he marched with his victori- 
ous forces, private and public edifices of the Bntnns 
were reduced to nshra : the priests were slaughtered on 
tlie ^tais by tliose idolatrous ravagers: the bishops and 
nobih^ shared tlie fate of tlie vulgar: the people, flying 
to the mountains and deserts, were intercepted and hut- 
cliered m heaps : some were glad to accept of life and servi- 
tude under their wetors: otliers, deserting their native 
countrv, took shelter in the province of Armorica; where, 
oemg chantably received by a people of the same language 
and manners, they settled in great numhets, and gave the 
country the name of Brittany.* 

The British writers assign one cause which facilitated the 
entonce of tlie Saxons into this island; tlie love with 
which Vortigem was at first seized for Rovena,the daugh- 
ter of Hengist, and which that artful warrior made use of to 
mind the eyes of the impradent monarch.'" Hie same his- 
torians add, that Vortimer died ; and that Vortigem, hein«' 
restored to the tlirone, accepted of a banquet from 
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at Stone licniK^, t'lirri- 300 i»f In- iioliilif, won tn. iilirn<ii'l\ 
slaiii'litfFcd, and hiin'rlf ilt t.iiiiorl t-itniw '< Itnt tlu'-' 
sto^c^ i'Lcni to InicliiLn him i ImI 1i\ I'l* Wi’r'i Kit'inr . 
in order to pilli.itc lli" v i >1. r> l■>l inr • ip i>li it lir^t In 
their tnimtr\ me n, 'iid to ae i niini fur tli* ripid priicn •• .md 
liccntioii<! rle'\'i'>t iiiiins nf iln- 
After llio dntli of Vortirner, Ainli’»’'iH«. .i I5nt«ii. 
tlioutrlinf Iloniiii iIp-ci lit, Wii< mil 'tul with t'i>‘etiinm niel 
o\(r hi^ roiiiitniiii II, and Piidi.niniriil, n«t without Mir- 
CC'S, to iiiiiti- thrill III the ir n 'I't 1111.1 !'"nin‘,t tlie* S,i\on«. 
Those eoiiti’M'* nil IT wil ilii> .iiiiiiiii'iti hitwien the two 
nations, and nnisiTl tlii* nnhtaii spirit nf th<‘ niiriLiit iii- 
haliitaiiis, whidi had litfnre ' hi 1 n snni tutu ,i Citd 
leth.in;i. Ilpiierist, hownci, iiotnithst.indm!: their o|i- 
positnni, still iniiiit'iined his •tnninil in llrilnin; ,ind in 
order tn ilnide the fori'i s ,inil ,iiii ntion of the* luitiMs, he 
called oitr ,1 new iiilie oi Simhis, iinili.r the rommjnd of 
Ins brother Octa, anil of Ehiss-i, the con of Octa; and he 
settled them in Nnrthunibcrl.tncl. He himself remained 
in the southern parts of the island, and laid the founda- 
tion of the kingdom of Kent, comprehending the county 
of that name, Middlesex, Essex, and part of Surrey lie 
fixed his royal sjat at Canterbury, where he goremed 
about forts sears, and he died m‘ or near the year 488; 
le,'ising his iiewxicmiired dominions to his posterity. 

TIic success of Ilengist excited the anditx of the otlier 
northern Germans ; and at diflcrent times, and under dif- 
ferent leaden-, thex* flocked 01 cr in multitudes to the 
invasion of this island These conquciors were chiefly 
composed of thiee tribes, the Saxons, Angles, and Jutes/p 
who all passed under the common appellation, sometimes 
of Saxons, sometimes of Angles ; and spe,tking the same 
language, and being goiemed hj the same institutions, 
they were naturally led, fiom thc'C causes, as well as from 
their common interest, to unite themsches ng.unst the 
ancient inhabitants. The resistance, however, though 
unequal, was still maintAined by the Ilntons ; but became 
oxen d.xy moic fcihlc: and their raktinitics admitted of 
few-'inteniils, till they xxcre dnxen into Comxx-all and 
Wales, and receixed protection from the remote situation 
or inaccessible mouiit.uiis of those countiics. 

Tlie fiiNt Saxon state, after that of Kent, which was 
established in Bnlain, xx-.is the kingdom of South Saxony. 
In the xcai 477, s XMa, a Sa'.on chief, brought oxer an 
army from (■cim.uiy ; and lauding on the southern coast, 
imcccded to take jios-tssinii of the neighhounng temtorv. 
Tlie Ilntons, noxx armed, did not Mmclv aliandon their 

E osscssions; nor XX ere thex exncllcd, till defeated in many 
attles by tlieir xxnilikc inxaclers. Tlie most memorabre 
action, mentioned hv histonans, is that of Mencredes 
Ilutn ; ' xxhere, though the Saxons seem to hax-e obtained 
the xicton, they snflered so considerable a loss, as some- 
xxhat letafded the piogres-, ol tlicir conquests. But /Ella, 
reinfoici d by fresh numbers of Ins countrymen, again took 
the field against the Britons, and laid siege to Andied- 
Ce,ister, xxliich xx,is defended by the gamson and in- 
habitants XX all desperate xalour.* The Saxons, enraged 
by this resistance, and bv the fatigues and dangers which 
tliey hail sustained, redoubled their efforts against the 
place, and xxhen masters of ibput all their enemies to die 
sxTont w ithoiit distinction. Tins decisixe adxantage se- 
cured the conquests of A211a, sxho assumed the name of 
king, and cxlrnded his dominion ox-er Sussex and a exeat 
nart of Surrex. He xxas stopped in his progress to the east 
liv the kingdom of Kent: iii that to the west by anodier 
tube of Saxons, xxlio li.td taken possession of that temtorx'. 

Tliesc S ixoiis, from the situation of the country m which 
they settled, were called the West Saxons, and'landed in 
die* year 40.^, under the command of Ccrdic, and of Ins 
son'Kcnric.' Tlie Bntons xxcre, by past cxpenencc, so 
much on their guard, and so xvcil prepared to receive the 
enemy, that thex g.ixe liattlc to Ceidic the very day of his 
landing ; and though xsinqiiishcd, still defeiide'd, for some 
time, their liberties against the inx-adcrs. None of the 
other tribes of Stxons met xvith such vigorous resistance, 
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nr I \i rli 1 sprli x ilm-r nnl | r- ii ni.ri in jn-hiiig d • .r 
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imi Ilf 111 - 1 iiiiilniiii II I'l I'll i' • I njil'iiM-. nf Kml.ii 1 
Sn - \. . 1 - Will Irn'ii (!• fill I'll, 'ill' w i- d"iii- 
imiiiil lix ,1 fri 'll ariPx iimb' t’li tni'i". i"d nf I’nrti', am] 
nf 111' sd'is B'fdlPi'iI Ab.;’i' ^'^l'|g'''l I'l il b\ t’ i .n 

'-m.rniirs. Ill' limght. m th'' xi ir .'lO a ib 'pi rn',' 1 iltli' 
with the Bnlnii'., iiiminimlid b\ N ir 111 -I .1 ml, whn w i- 
xiiliinnU' III the In giiiiiiiig of tbi aitinii. ni.d nu't'd thi 
wing in which Ccrdii- him'ilf inm'ininlid: 1 iit Kiiirie, 
vhn had prcx'ailid in the ntlirr wing, brniiglit timiK 
a'siitaiice to his f.idur, and n.'tnn.il ihi biitl>, wliidi 
ended in n comiiliti' 111 inn gnimd liy tin >ixnn'." 
Nar.ui-T.^'nd pen'licd, xxitli .1000 iifhisunnx ; b'lt lift ilii 
Britoiii more weakened than di'cotir.igi il by bi' ib itli. 
Ibc XX ar still coiitimied, tliiiiigli the siii(i''s w.i' cn<n- 
moiily on die side of die Sixoiis, wliO'C sliprt xwnrd', .iiid 
close'manncr of fighting, g.iie them gre.u .uli.iiiingi our 
the missile xxcapons of the Ikilnii'. C'lnlii w.n mn 
xxanting to his good fortune; and m nrdrr to ixtcml hi' 
conquests, he laid siege to ^Imiiit Badon or Huu'dnwne 
near Bath, whither the most ohstinite of the di'inmfilid 
Bntons had retired. The soiithein Britons, in this i x- 
tremity, applied for as'i'Miiic to Anhiir, prince of the 
.Silurcs, xxhosc heroic xulour now sustained the dicliiiiiig 
fine of his countiy.s Tins is that Arthur sn much celi- 
brated m the songa of Thahessin, and die otliir British 
bards, and whose milit.uy achicxcmi'ntsh.ut'biin bhndctl 
with so many fihles, as'cx'on to gixe orr.i'ion for enter- 
taining a doiiht of his real existence. But jini ts, though 
they disfigure the most certain histoiy hx thiir fiitiniis, 
and use strange liberties with truth where they arc the sole 
historians, ns among the Bntons, haxc commonlx soin" 
foundation for their xvildest exaggemtions. Cert iin it is, 
that die siege of Badon xxas raised by the Bntons in the 
ycitf 530; and the Saxons were thc'rc discomfited in a 
great battle.? Tins misfortune stopped the progress of 
Cerdic ; but xvns not sufficient to xxrcst from him die con- 

J |ue»t5 which he had already made. He and his son 
xenric, who succeeded him, established the kingdom of 
the West Saxons, or of Wessex, oxer the counties of 
Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Berks, and the Isle of Wight, and 
left their ncxx'-acquircd dominions to their postci ity. Ccrdic 
died m 534, Keiiric in 5C0. 

While the Saxons made this progress in the south, their 
countninen were not less active in other quarters. In the 
X’car 527, a great tribe of adx’cnturers, under sci cral le.iders, 
landed on the cast coast of Bnt.un; and aftir fighting 
many battles, of which histon’ has prescned no pir- 
ticular account, they established three new kingdoms 
in this island. Ufia assumed the title of king of the 
E.ast-Angles in 575; Cnda that of Meicia in 585;' and 
Erkenxxin that of East-Soxony, or Essex, nearly about die 
same time, but the x ear is une'ertain. Tins latter kingdom 
xvas dismembered from that of Kent, and compichunded 
Essex, Middlesex, and jiart of Hertfordshire. Tliat of the 
East-Angles, the counties of Cambridge, Suflolk, and 
Norfolk; Illercia xxas extended oxer all the middle cnim- 
tie.s, from the banks of the Sex-em to the frontiers of thc'C 
two kingdoms. 

Tlie Saxons, soon after the landing of Ilengist, hacl been 
planted in Northumberland ; Init, as dicx met xx-itli an 
obstinate resistance, and made but small progress m suli- 
duing the inhabitants, tlieir affiuib xxerc in so iinscttli d a 
condition, that none of their princes fur a lung time 
assumed the appellation of kink. At last, in 547,' Ida, a 
Saxon prince of gieat x’alour,*' xxho claimed a descent, as 
did all tlie other princes of that nation, from Woden, 
brought oxer a reinforcement from Ginnanx, and cnahlcil 
the Northumbrians to carry on tlieir coiiijiiesis oxer tlio 
Bntons. He entirely siib'diicd the county noxx railed 
Northumberland, the bishopric nf Durham, ns xxell as 
some of the south-east counties of Scotland; and he 
assumed the croxx-n under the title of king of Beriiirn. 
Nearly about the same time, /Ella, another Sixoii prince. 
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havinv conquered Lancashire, and the greater part of 
Yorkshire, received the appellation of king of I)eirL< 
These tivo kinrioms were united in the person of Ethilfrid, 
grandson ofIda,whoniairiedAcca,the daughter of jElIa ; 
and expelling her brother Edwin, established one of die 
most ^vreriul of the Saxon kingdoms, by the title of 
Northumberland. How iiir his dominions extended into 
die countiy now called Scotland, is uncertain; but it can- 
not be doubted, that all the lowlands, especially die east 
coast of that country', were peopled in a great measure 
from Germany; though the expeditions made by the 
several Saxon adventurers have escaped the lecotds of 
history. The language spoken in those countries, which 
is purely Saxon, is a stronger proof of this event than can 
be opposed by the imperfect, or radier fobulous, annals, 
which are obtruded on us by die Scottish historians. 

THE HEPTAUCIIY. 

Thus uas established, after a liolent contest of near a 
hundred and fifty years, the Heptarchy, or seien Saxon 
kingdoms in Britain; and the whole southern ]iait of the 
ishmd, except Wales and Cornu-all, had totally changed 
ite inhabitants, language, customs, and political institu- 
tions. The Britons, under die lloman dominion, luid 
made such advances towards arts and civil manners, tl^t 
diey had huilt twenty-'^ight considerable cities widiiii dteir 
province, besides a great number of villages and countiy 
seats.<> But the fierce coniiiierors, by whom they were 
novy subdued, threw every thing back into ancient bar- 
barity ; and those few natii-es who were not cither mas- 
sacred or expelled their habitadon«, were reduced to the 
most abject slavcre. None of the odicr northern con- 

a uerors, the Franks, Goths, Vandals^ or Burgundians, 
lough^thw oierran the soutiieni provinces of the empire 
like a mighty torrent, made such devastations in the con- 
quered temtories, or were inflamed into so violent an 
animosity against the ancient inhabitants. As the Saxons 
came over at intervals in separate bodies, die Britons, 
however at first unvyarlike^ were tempted to make resist- 
ance; and hostilities being thereby prolonged, proved 
more destructive to both parties, especially to the van- 
quished. The first invuders fiora Germany, instead of 
excluding otlier adventurers, who must share with them 
the_ spoils of tlie ancient inhabitants, were obliged to 
solicit fresh supplies from their own countiy ; and a total 
extermination of die Britons became the sole expedient 
for providing a settlement and subsistence to the new 
planters. Hence there have been found in history few 
conquests more ruinous than that of die Saxons; and few 
revolutions more violent than that which they introduced. i 
So long as the contest was maintained with the natives, 
die several Saxon princes presen-cd a union of counsels 
and interests ; but after the Britons were shut up in the 
barren counties of Coravvall and Woles, and gave no 
fill ther disturbance to the conquerors, the band of alliance 
was in a great measure dissolved among the princes of Ac 
Heptarchy. Though one prince seems still to have been 
allowed, or to have assumed, an ascendant over the whole, 
his authority, if it ought ever to be deemed regular or 
legal, was extremely limited; and each state acted as if it 
had been independent, and wholly separate from the rest 
Wars,_ therefore, and revxilutions and dissensions, were 
unavoidable among a turbulent and militaiy jieople; and 
these events, however intricate or confused, ought now to 
become tile objects of our attention. But, added to the 
difficulty of canying on at once the histo^ of seven in- 
dependent kingdoms, there is great discouragement to a 
writer, arising from the uncertaintv, at least lianenncss, of' 
the accounts transmitted to us. The monks, who were the 
only annalists during those ages, lived remote from public 
aflairs, considered tho civil transactions as entirely subor- 
dinate to tlie ecclesiastical, and, besides partaking of the 
ignorance and barbarity which were then universal, were 
strongly infected wifli credulity, vviffi the love of wonder, 
and with a propensity to imposture; vices almost in- 
separable from their profession and manner of life. Tlie 
history of that period abounds in names, but is cxtiemely 


barren of events ; or the events are related so much with- 
out ciicumstances and causes, that the most profound or 
most eloquent writer must despair of rendering 
eitlier instructive or entertaining to the re^er. Even die 
great learning and vigorous imaginabon of Milton sunk 
under the weight; and this author scruples not to declare, 
that the skirmishes of kites or crows as much merit^ a 
particular narrative, as the confused transactions and Irattles 
of the Saxon Ileptardiy.v In order, however, to connect 
the events in some tolerable measure, we sWl give a 
succinct account of the succession of kings, and of the 
more remarkable revxiludons in each particular king- 
dom ; beginning with that of Kcn^ whidh was the ^t 
established. 


THE KINGDOM OF KENT. 

^ Escus succeeded his father Ilcngist in the kingdom of 
Kent ; but seems not to have possessed the military genius 
of that conqueror, who first made way for the entrance of 
the Saxon arms into Britain. All the Saxons, who sought 
either the fame of valour, or new establishments bv arms, 
flocked to the standard of /Ella, king of Sussex, vrao was 
carrving on successful war against the Britons, and laying 
the foundations of a new kingdom. Escus was content 
to possess in tranquillity the kingdom of Kent, which he 
left in 512 to his son Octa, in whose time the East Saxons 
established their monarchy, and dismembered the provinces 
of Essex and Middlesex' from tliat of Kent. Ills death, 
after a rejgn_ of tvvcnty-twx> years, made loom for his son 
Ilermeniic in 534, who pe'rformed nothing memorable 
during a reign of thirty-two years, except associating with 
him his son Ethclbert in the government, that he mi^t 
secure tlie succession in his fomilv, ana prevent sucli 
revolutions as are incident to a turbulent and barbarous 
monarchy. 

Etlielbert revived the reputation of his family, which 
had lonpished for some generations. Tlie inactivity of 
his predecessors, and the situation of his counti}-, secured 
from all hosblity with the Britons, seem to have much 
enfeebled the syarlike genius of the Kentish Saxons; and 
Etlielbert, in his first attempt to aggrandize his countrv, 
and distinguish his own name, was unsuccessful.!' He 
was 'twice discomfited in battle by Ceaulin, king of 
Wessex; and obliged to yield the supenonty in the 
Heptarchy to that ambitious monarch, who presen cd no 
moderation in his victory, and by reducing the kingdom 
of Sussex to subjection, excited jealousy m all the other 
princes. An association was formed against him ; and 
Ethelbcrb intrusted wjtli the command of the allies, gave 
him liattle, and obtained a decisive victory.s Ceaulin 
died soon after ; and Etlielbert succeeded as well to his 
ascendant among the Saxon states, as to his other am- 
bjtious projects. He reduced all flic princes, except flic 
king of Northumberland, to a strict dependence upon 
him ; and even established himself by force on the throne 
of Mercia,^ the most extensive of the Saxon kinji^oms. 
Apprehensive, howxwcr, of a dangerous league against 
him, like that by which he himself had been enabled to 
oyerflirow Ceaulin, he had the prudence to resign the 
kingdom of Mercia to Webba, the rightful heir, the son of 
Cnda, who had first founded that monarchy. But governed 
still by ambition more than by justice, be gave Webba 
possession of the crown on such' conditions, as rendered 
him little better than a tributary prince under his aitful 
benefactor. 

But the most memorable event which distinguished the 
reign of fliis great prince, was the introduction of the 
Christian religion among the English Saxons. The super- 
stition of the Germans, particularly that of the Saxons, 
was of the grossest and most barbarous kind ; and being 
founded on traditional tales, received from their ancestors, 
not reduced to any system, nor supported by political 
institutions, like that of the Druids, it seems to have made 
little impression on its votaries, and to have easily resigned 
its place to the new doctrine promulgated to them. 
IVoden, whom fliey deemed the ancestor of all their 
princes, was regardr'd as the god of war, and, by a natural 
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consequence, became their sujireme deity, and tlic chief 
object of their religious worship. They 'believed, that, if 
they obtained the mvour of this divinity by their valour, 
(for they made less account of the other virtues,) they 
should be admitted after their dcatli into his linll ; anti, 
reposing on couches, should s.itiatc thcinsehcs wiih ale 
from the shiills of their enemies whom they had slain in 
liattle. Incited li,v this idea of paradise, vvhirh gratified 
at once the pas>.in‘n of revenge and that of intemperance, 
the ruling iiiLlinations of Ixirbanans, thev despised tlio 
dangcis ot war, and increased tlicir native ferocity against 
the vaiii|tiishcd bj their icligimis prejudircs. We know 
little of the oilier thrologie.il tenets of the Savons: we 
only learn that they wire pnlvlheists; that they wor- 
shipped tlic sun and mnnn ; that they adored the god of 
thunder under the name of Tlior; that thiw bad images 
in then temples ; that they praeliscd snciifices ; believed 
firmly m spells and enehantmeiits ; and admitted in 
general a system of dot trines vvlneh they held ns sacred, 
but which, 'like all other Mipersiitioiis, must cany the air 
of the wildest cvtravagancc, if propounded to those who 
are not fiimiliarizcil to it from their earliest itifiiiicy. 

The constant hostilities which the Saxons maintained 
against the Britons, would naturally indispose tlicm for 
receiving die Christian iaidi, when preached to them by 
such inveterate enemies : and perhaps the Bntons, ns is 
oluccted to them by Gildas and Bede, were not over fond 
ot communicating 'to their cruel inv.idcrs the doctrine of 
eternal life and salvation. But as a civihrcd people, how- 
ever subdued by arms, still maintain a sensible supenonty 
over barliaroiis and ignorant nations, all the other nordicm 
conquerors of Europe had been already induced to em- 
brace the Christian f.utll, which they found established in 
the empne ; and it was impossible but the S.a\ons, in- 
formed of this event, mu«t have regarded with some 
degree of veneration a doctrine which had acquired the 
ascendant over all their brethren. However limited in 
their vnevvs, they could not hut h.ivc perceived a degree of 
cultivation in the sniithem rmintnes beyond what they 
themselves posscssi <1 ; and it w.is n iiuml for them to yield 
to that superior kiinvvUdge, as well .is real, by vvhicli the 
inlinlntanls of the Clinsti.in kingdoms were uen at that 
time distingiiisliLd 

But tIiCM> r.iiises might long have f.iilcd of producing 
any considerable effect, had not a f.ivoiimblc incident pre- 
pared the means of inlrochicmg Christi.vnity into Kent. 
Ethelbcit, 111 his f.ilher s lifetime, li.id married Bertha, the 
only daughter of C’nrihirl, king of P.iris,'' one of the 
descendants of Clov is, the conqueror of Gaul ; hut before 
he was admitted to this .lih.mce, he was obliged to stipu- 
late, that the princess should cniov the free cveicise of 
her lehgion; a ronrcssiun nut difficult to be obtained 
finm tlic idolatrous Savons.* Bcrtlia brought over a 
riciich Iiishnp In the court of Caiitcrbiiry ; and being 
ri.ilniis for the propigalioii of her religion, she had been 
very assiduous in her devoiional cvercises, had supported 
the' credit of her faith bv an int]ironchablc conduct, and 
li.id em]i1oycd cvciy art of msiniution and addicss to 
reconcile her husbaiid to lici religious principles. Her 

f inpulantv in the court, and her influence over Ethelbert, 
lad so well paved the way for the reception of the Cbns- 
tian doctrine, tliat Grcgoiy, surnamed the Great, then 
lloman ]iontifr, began to entertain hopes of cfTccting a 
project, wliitli lie himself, before he mounted die papal 
dirbne, had once embraced, of converting the Bnttsh 
Saxons. 

It happened, that tins prelate, at that time in a pnvate 
station, hail obscn'cd in the niaiket-place of Rome some 
Saxon youth exposed to sale, whom the Roman merchants, 
in their trading voyages to Britain, had bought of their 
mercenary parents. Struck vvatli the beauty of their fliir 
complexions and blooming countenances, Gicgoiy asked 
to what country thev belonged ; and being told diey were 
Anplcs, he replied, that they ought more Jiroperly; to be 
denominated aiigch: it were a pity that the Prince of 
Darkness shoula enjoy so fair a prey', and that so bcauti- 
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fill a frontispiece should cover a mind destitute of internal 
grace and rigliteonsness. Inquiring further conc^ing 
the name of dieir province, he was informed tliat it was 
Deiri, a district of Northumberland : Dei'ii ! replied he, 
thnl ifmml ! TAei/ are called to the mercy of Gad from hh 
anger, De ira. lint what is the mime of the king of that 
pnn inert He was told it was yE//ri dr A flu: Aluluiah, 
cried he : ice mmt endtavour, that the pnihes of God_ be 
sting in their country. Moved by these allusions, which 
appeared to him so himpy, he determined to undertake 
himself a mission into Britain ; and having obtained the 
pope’s approbation, he prepared for tliat perilous gurney : 
mit his popularity at home was so great, that tlie Romans, 
unwilling to expose him to such dangers, opposed his 
design ; and he was obliged, for the present to lay aside 
all further thoughts of executing that pious purpose.*' , 

Tlie controversy between the pagans and the Christians 
was not entirely cooled in that a^ ; and no pontiff, before 
Gregory, had ever carried to greater excess an intemperate 
zeal against the former religion. He had waged war with 
all tlic precious monuments of the ancients, and men 
with their writings, which, as appears ftom the strain of 
his own wit, ns well as from the style of his compositions, 
he had not taste or genius sufficient to comprehend. 
Ambitious to distinguish his pontificate by tlic conversion 
of the British Saxons, he pitched on Augustine, a Roman 
monk, and sent him wadi forty associates to preach die 
gospel in this island. These missionaries, terrified with 
die dangcis which might attend their proposing a new 
doctrine to so fierce a people, of whose language diev 
were Ignorant, stopped some time in France, and sent 
b.ack Augustine to lay the hazards and difficulties before 
the pope, and crave his permission to desist from the 
undertaking. But Gregory exhorted them to persevere in 
dicir purpose, advised diem to choose some interpreters 
from among die Franks, who still spoke the same language 
with the Saxons;* and recommended them to die good 
offices of queen Brunehaut, who had at this time usurped 
the sovereign power in France. This pnneess, though 
stained with every vice of treachery and cruelty, cither 
possessed or pre'tcndcd great zeal for the caii«c_; and 
Gregoxy acknowledged that to her friendly assistance 
was, in a great mcasuic, owing die success of diat under- 
taking." 

Augustine, on his arrival in Kent in the year 59*," 
found the danger much less than he had apprehended. 
Eilielbcrt, already well disposed towards the Chn^tian 
fiiilh, assigned* him a habitation m the isle of Tlianet ; 
and soon after admitted him to a conference. Apiirehen- 
siie, however, lest spells or enchantments might be em- 
ployed against him by priests, who brought an unknown 
worship from a distant country, he had the precaution to 
receive them in the open air, vvhere he believed the force 
of their magic would be more easily dissipated.® Here 
Augustine, bv means of his interpreters, delivered to him 
the tenets of the Chnstian faith, and promised him eternal 
jovs aWc, and a kingdom in heaven without end, if he 
would be persuaded to receive that salutary doctrine.P 
“Your words and promises," re)ilied Eth^bert, “are 
fur; blit because tiiey are new and uncertain, I cannot 
entirely yield to them, and relinquish the pnnciplcs which 
I and my ancestors have so long maintained. You are 
welcomcj however, to remain here in peace; and as you 
have undertaken so long a journey, solely, as it appeals, 
for what you believe to be for our advantage, I will sup- 
ply you with all necessaries, and permit you to deliver 
your doctrine to my subjects.’’*! 

Augustine, encouraged by this favourable reception, and 
seeing now a prospect of success, proceeded with le- 
doiibled zeal to preach the gospel to the Kentish Saxons. 
He attracted their attention by the austerity of his man- 
ners, by the severe penances to which he subjected 
Iiimself, by the nhstinence and self-denial which he prac- 
tised : and having excited their wonder by a course of life 
which appeared so contrary to nature, he procured moi& 
easily their belief of miracle, which, it was pretended, he 
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vnonglit for their conversion.' Influenced by these mo- 
tives, and by the declared fovour of the cour^ numbers of 
the Kentish men were baptized ; and the king himself iras 
to submit to that rite of Christianity. His ex- 
mnple had great influence witli his subjects; but he 
emjiloj’ed no force to bring them over to the new doctrine. 
Aiigiic tmp tliought proper, in tlie commencement of his 
misnon, to assume the appearance of the greatest lenity: 
he told Ethelbert, foat the service of Christ must be entire- 
ly voluntaij’, and that no violence ought ever to be used in 
propagating so salutary a doctrine.' 

The intelligence received of these spiritual conquests af- 
forded great joy to the Romans ; who now exulted as much 
in those peaceful trophies, as dieir ancestors had ever done 
in their most sanguinary triumphs, and most splendid vic- 
tories. Gregory wrote a letter to Ethelbert, in which, after 
informing him fiiat the end of the world was apprqaching, 
he exhorted him to display his zeal in the conversion of his 
subjects, to evert rigour against the worship of idols, and 
to build up die good work of holiness by every expedient 
of eidiortation, terror, .blandishment, or correction;' a 
doctrine more suitahlc to that age, and to the usual papal 
maxims, dian the tolerating pnnciples which Augustine 
had thought it prudent to inculcate. The pontiff also 
answered some questions which the missionary had put 
concerning foe government of the new church of Kent. 
Besides other queries, which it is not material here to re- 
late, Augustine asked, Whether cousin-f’crmans might be 
ttUauxd to marry ? Gregory answered, that that liberty had 
indeed been formerly granted by the Roman law; but 
that experience had shown, that no issue could ever come 
from such marriages ; and he foereforc prohibited^ them. 
Augustine asked, Wliether a woman pregnant might be 
bapticed? Gregory answered that he saw no objection. 
How toon after the birth, the child might receive baptism? 
It was answered. Immediately, if necessary. How soon 
a husband might have commerce with his wife after her de~ 
livrry? Not till she had given suck to her cln'ld : a prac- 
tice to which Gregory exhorts all women. Haw soon a 
man might enter the cnuich, or receive the sacrament, after 
having had commerce with his wife? It was replied, that' 
unless he had approached her widiout desire, merely for 
the sake of propagating his specif he was not without 
sin : but in all cases it was requisite for him, before he 
entered foe church, or communicated, to purge himself 
hy prayer and ablution; and he ought not, even after 
using these precautions, to participate immediately of the 
sacred duties." There are some other questions and re- 
plies still more indecent and more ridiculous." And, on 
the whole, it appears that Gregory and his missionary, if 
sympatliy of manners have any influence, were better cal- 
culated than men of mote refined understandings, for 
making a progress with tlie ignorant and barbarous Saxons. 

Hie more to focilitate the reception of Christianity, 
Gregory enjoined Augustine to remove the idols from the 
heathen altars, but not to destroy the altars themselves ; 
because foe people he said, would be allured to frement 
the Christian worship, when they found it celebratca in a 
place which they were accustomed to revere. And as foe 
pagans practised sacrifices, and feasted with the priests on 
their oflerings^ he also exhorted foe missionary to persuade 
them, on Christian festivals, to kill their cattle in the neigh- 
bourhood of the church, and to indulge themselves in tiiose 
cheerful entertainments, to which they had been habitu- 
ated.* Tliese political compliances show, that notwdth- 
standing his ignorance and prgudices, he was not unac- 
quainted with the arts o? governing mankind. Augustine 
was consecrated archbishop of Canterhuryj was endowed 
by Gregory with authority over all foe Bntish churches, 
and received foe pall, a 'badge of ecclesiastical honour, 
from RomeJr Gregory also adrised him not to be too 
much elated with his gift of working miracles;' and as 
Augustine, proud of tiie suceess of his mission, seemed to 
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think himself entitled to extend his authority over foe 
bishops of Gaul, foe pope informed him, foat they lay 
entirely wifoout foe bounds of his jurisdiction." 

The marriage of Ethelbert with Bertha, and much more 
his embracing Christianity, begat a connexion of his sub- 
jects with foe Erench, Itiuians, and other nations on foe 
continent, and tended to reclaim them from foat gross 
ignorance and barbarity in which all the Saxon tnbes had 
been hitherto involved.’’ Ethelbert also enacted," with 
the consent of foe states of his kin^om, a body of laws, 
foe first written laws promulgate by any of the northern 
conquerors ; and his reign was in every respect glonous 
to himself, and beneficim to his people. He governed the 
kingdom of Kent fifty years; and dying in 616, left the 
succession to his son, Eadbald. This prince, seduced hy 
ajpassion for his mother-in-law, deserted for some time the 
Christian fiiith, which permitted not these incestuous 
marriages : his whole people immediately returned with 
him to idolatry. Laurentius, the successor of Augustin^ 
found foe Christian worship wholly abandoned, and was 
prepared to return to France, in order to escape the morti- 
fication of preaching the gcepel without fruit to foe in- 
fidels. Melitus and Justus, who had been consecrated 
bishops of London and Bocnester, had already departed 
foe kingdom ;<> when Laurentius, before he should entirely 
abandon his dignity, made one eifoit to reclaim foe king, 
lie appeared before that prince ; and, throwing oifhis vest- 
ments, showed his body all torn with bruises and stripes, 
which he had received. Eadbald, wondering that any man 
should have dared to treat in that manner n person of his 
rank, was told by Laurentius, foat he had received this 
chastisement ^m St Peter, foe prince of foe apostle^ 
who had appeared to him jn a vision, and, severely re- 
proving him for his intention to desert his charge, had 
inflicted on him these visible marks of his displeasure.® 
llHiefoer Eadbald was struck with the miracle, or influ- 
enced by some other motive, he divorced himself from his 
mother-in-law, and returned to die profession of Chris- 
tianity his whole people returned with him. Eadbald 
reaehed not the feme or authority of his fiither, and died 
in 640, after n reign of twenly-fii'e years; leaving two 
sons, ErminfHd and Ercombert. 

Ercombert, though die younger son, by Emma, a Prench 
princess, found means to mount foe throne. He is cele- 
brated by Bede for two exploits, for establishing the fiist 
of Lent in his kingdom, and for utterly extirpating idol- 
atry; which, notwithstanding the prevalence of Christi- 
anity, had hidierto been tolerated by the two preceding 
monarchs. lie reigned twenty-four years; and left the 
crown to Egbert, his son, who reigned nine years. TOs 
prince is renowned for his encouragement of learning; 
but infamous for putting to death his two epusin-germans, 
sons of Erminfrid, his uncle. The ecclesiastical writers 
praise him for bestowing on his sister, Domnona, some 
lands in the isle of Thanet, where she founded a monastery. 

The bloody precaution of Egbert could not fix the 
crown on the head of his son, Ediic. Lothaire, brodier of 
die deceased prince, took possession of the kingdom ; and, 
in order to secure the power in his family, he associated 
with him Richard, his son, in the administration of foe 
government. Edric, the dispossessed prince, had recourse 
to EdAwach, king of Sussex, for assistance ; and being 
supported by that prince, fought a battle with his uncle, 
who was defeated and slain. Richard fled into Germany, 
and aftenvards died in Lucca, a city of Tuscany. William 
of Malmesbury asenbes Lofoaire's bad fortune to two 
crimes, his concurrence in the murder of his cousins, and 
his contempt ibr reliques.s 

Lothiure reigned eleven years; Edric, his successor, 
only two. Upon the death of the latter, which_ happened 
in 686, Widred, his brother, obtained possession of foe 
crown. But as foe succession had been of late so much 
disjointed by revolutions and usurpations, faction began 
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IHSTOIIY OF ENGLAND. [Chap. I. 


to jirerail mnoiiR die nnliilily; wliidi invited Ccdivalln, 
{:«>(! 0‘ i>rollipr Molle, to attack die 

Kinwoni. Tlicic inradcRi coininittud (jn'at devastations 
in Kent: mu ilic dontli of MoUo, wlio wns &1am in u 
8ktniiisli,«i Kaw a short hreailiiiie time to dial kiiiRdom. 
M idrwl restored the alliiip; of Knit ; and, after a men of 
“J'rtV't'vo yrais,' left dici'rown to Ids posterity. Kndbcit, 
EdicIIiert,nnd Alrie.his deseeiidants, Kiirressively moiiiitnl 
thethrnne. Afier the dintli of the last, whieh hnp|teiii^ in 
704, the nijal r.iiuily of Kent was cxtineuislied ; and 
every factioiiH leader who enidd entertain hopes of asrend- 
inc the diione, threw tiie stale into cnnfnsioii.^ Isgliert, 
who first sneers’disl, reimied hnl two years: Ciithreil, 
hrother to the kiiiR of Mercia, sis srstrs; Rikherl, an 
incj:iliinnie hraneh of the nijal f.tmily, eishtceii: anil, 
after a tmirhlesnine and preeanons reien, he wa‘, in the 
year 827, espelh d iiy lint; of Nles'es, who ilis. 

solved die Saxon Ile|ilarcli\, and united tlicscvcnd Lin;;- 
doms under his dominiuii. ' 

THE KINGDOSI OF NOIlTIIUMimULAND. 

Anri.rnrn, kinc of liemirin, hnvini; married Acca, the 
d.nnditer of ,T.lla, kinc of DcTri, ami expelled licr inCint 
hrother, I-hlwiii, had united all die counties north of 
Ilnijiher into one iiinnareht', and acrpiired a cient ascend- 
ant in the Heptarchy. Ho* also spread the terror of the 
Saxon arms to the neii;hhourinc people, and liy his virto- 
ries mer the Scots and l*ict<, ns well ns Welch, extetiderl 
on .all sides the lioiinds of his dominions. Havin'; laid 
siecu to Cliester, the Ilritons marched out with all their 
forvi-s to ensase him ; and they were attended bv a Iwiv 
of 1250 monks from the monasterv of Hanimr, who stooii 
at a small distance' from the field of Itatlle, in order to 
encouniei' the rotniiatanis hv the ir presence and exhorta- 
tions. Adclfrid imniirins the ptir]M)se of this unusnal 
appi'aranre, was told, tluit the»e priests had come to jnav 
ajr.iinst him ; 7'Arn tiie Hn/ nt ritw/i mtr rnruiiit, said lie, 
It* Ihiiv tvhn inliml tii Jl/fhl itfiiiinil ««:• and he iinnie- 
diaiily sent a det ichment, who fell unoti them, and did 
such vxcention, th it milv fifty rMuped with tlieir lhes.i» 
llie llriloiis, astonished at this etent, n-ceixisl a total 
rIefiMt : I'lu-sifr xsas ohlieeil to snrrfiider: and Adelfrid, 
inmiiiii!; his xiiiorj, made himself in.isti r of Ikineor, and 
ejitirtlv deiiiohsheil the tnonastery; a liiiildine so exten- 
sive, ifiat then- was a mile's dist.uicc fnmi one cate of 
it to another, and il rontained Iwn thnnsaiid one htindnsi 
rtionks, who are said to have lieen there maintaimsl hv 
their own lalwiir." 

Notwithst.iniiins Adelfnd's success in war, he Ihed in 
ini|nieinde on acconiit of jounc IVlwin, whom Iio had 
iiiijnstly liispn.sesscd of the* crown of Deiri. litis {irince, 
iiow cniwii In man's estat'', wanderrsl fiom place to place 
in continual dancer from the iitlempts of Adelfrid ; and 
rcceivisl at last pnileiiion in the conn of I{edw-,iid, Uiir of 
the East Ancle- ; win re his encacinc and callant deport- 
ment jmiciirrd him ccneml esteem and nifection. Hecl- 
wwld. however, was sironcly .solicited bv the kinc "f 
Nottfiiimherkind to kill or 'deliver up his cue-t: rich 
pre'Ciils wen« promised him if he would comply; and 
war denounreil acninst him in case of his refusal. Mcr 
rejectinc scvenil messaces of this kind, his cencmsiiy liccan 
to yield to the motives of inlemst ; and Tie rumined the 
last nml)ass;idar, till he .should come to a n-soliition in a 
case of such im|ioilnnce. Eilwin, informed of his friend’s 
|ier|>le\ilv, was yet dplermineil nt all haninls to remain 
III I'jist Anslia;'and thniichl, that if the protection of that 
Cfiiirt fitilcd him, it were better In die, than |inilnnc a life 
so much ex|iospd to the persecutions of his powerful rival, 
'lliis confidence in lledwald’s honour and fnciidship, with 
his other nrmm|ilisiiinents, encased the (piecn on hi.s 
.side; and she efli’cinally re|ircspnted to her htislmnd the 
itif.imy of delivcriiiB up* to certain destruction their mval 
Ciiest,' who had fled to them for pmicctioii ncainst his 
cnicl and jealous enemies." Ecilwald, cmbmciiic more 


cennrous resolnlions, tlioucht it safest to prevent Adelfrid, 
Iieforc that prince was aware of his intention, and to attack 
him while he was yet unprqiarcd for defence. He marched 
suddenly with nn army into the kinedom of Northumber- 
land, and foucht a battle with Adclfnd: in which that 
monarch was defeated and killed, after avenmng himself 
by the death of llegner, son of Rcdwald :e Ins own sons, 
Eanfrid, Oswald, and Oswy, yet infimts, were carried into 
Scolkiiid ; and Edwin obtained ]iosscssion of the crown of 
Northumberland. 

Edwin was the createst prince of the Heptarchy in that 
ncc, nnd dislincuished himselfi botli by his influence over 
the other kinedoms,'! nnd by the strict execution ofjnstice 
in his own dominions. He reclaimed his subjects from 
the licentious life to winch they had been accustomed; and 
it was a common siwing, thai durinc his rcicn a woman 
nr child mieht opcnlj' cany every where a purse of gold, 
without any dancer of violence* or robliciy. Tlicre is a 
remarkable* instance, transmitted to us, o'f the aifeclion 
home him by his sen-nntx. Ciiichclmc, king of Wessex, 
wus his enemy; but, finding himself unable to maintain 
open war against so gallant nnd powerful a prince, he 
dctcrminetl to use trcachciy* against him, ana be em- 
■loycd one Eiimcr for that criminal pur]io<c. Tlie assassin, 
i.’iving obtained admittance by )iretcnding to deliver a 
mc.xsacc from Ciiichclmc, drew his dogger, and rushed 
ii|ioii the king. Lilia, nn olliccr of his army, seeing his 
master's danger, nnd having no other means* of defence, 
interposed with his own Imdy lietwcen the king ami 
luimer's dagger, wliieh was pii.shed with such violence, 
that, after piercing Lilia, it even wounded Edwin : but 
iH'fnre the assassin could renew his blow, he was dcs]iatched 
hy till' king's attendants. 

Hie E-ivt Angles conspircil against Rcdwald, their 
king; and having put him to death, thev offered their 
rniwn to Eilwin, of wlio'c valour anil ca|mcitv thev had 
had ct|M<rience, while he resided among them.* Rut 
Ihlwin, from a sense of gratitude towanls his benefactor, 
obliged them to submit to bVirinvold, the son of Keil- 
wuld ; and that prince prcxervcil his nuthoritv, though on 
a prernrions footing, under the protection of the Nortliiim- 
briaii monarch.'' 

1-hIw in, after his accession to the crown, married Ethcl- 
biirga, the daughter of Ethelliert, king of Kent. Tiiis 
prinis'ss, emulating the glory of iier mother Rertlin, who 
h.ad lieen the instninicnt for* converting her hu«b,md ami 
his people to Christianity, rarried Pnidlinus, a learned 
bishop, along with her;* hud Iiesides stipulating a tolera- 
tion for the exercise of her own religion, which was 
rradily granteil her, she nseil eraiy rca.son to persuade the 
kinc to emliracc il. Eilwin, like'a pnident prince, hesi- 
tnteil nn tiic proposal; but promisetl to c.xaminc the 
rouiidatinns of that doctrine; and declared, that, if iic 
found them satisfaclniy, he was willing to be converted.' 
Acronlinglv, he held .several conferences witli Paullinus ; 
canvasscil the argnments pmpouiidcil xiith tlie wisest of 
bisconn'cliors; retired frequently from rompany, in order 
to revoliT alone that im|iottant question ; mid, after a 
serious nnd long inquiry, ileclareii in favmir of tlic Chris- 
tian religion the pcoi'ilu .soon after imitated his example. 
Resides the authority and influence of the king, they were 
moiud by another* striking example. Coifi, the high 
priest, being coiivcrtcil after a public conference with 
Paullinus, leii the wuy in deitmving the images which he 
had .so long nxirship|ied, and was forwanl in making this 
atonement for his past iilolaliy.* 

Tiiis able prince perished 'with his .son, O.sfrid, in a 
great liattle xvhich lie fought against Pemln, king of 
Alereia, and Cn'dwalla, king of the Rritons.s Tliat event, 
which hapiicned in the forty-eighth vear of pAlwin’s age, 
nnd .seventeenth of his reiBn,t dirideil the monarrhy of 
Northumlicrlntid, which that prince had tinited in* his 
person. Eanfrid, the son of Adelfrid, returned with his 
lirothers, Oswulil nnd Oswy, from Scotland, nnd took 
jiosscsxion of Rcrnicia, his ]Kitcinal kingdom: Osric, 
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CllAP. 1.] 


THE IIEPTAECHY. 


Edwin’s cousin^rman, established himself in Deiri, tlie 
inheritance of his familj^ but to which the sons of Edwin 
had a preferable title. Iranfrid, the elder suT\’ivini' son, 
fled to Penda, by whom he was treacherously slain. The 
vounger son, Vuscfnca, nith Yfli, the j^ndson of Edwin, 
b>' Osfrid, sought piotection in Kent, and not finding 
tliemseh’es in safety tliere, retired into France to king 
Dagobert, where tliey died.* 

O'ric, king of Deiri, and Eanfrid, of Bemicia, returned 
to paisanism and the \vhole people seem to have returned 
witii^tliem ; since Faullinus, who was the first archbishop 
of _Yorkj and who had converted them, tliought proper to 
retire with Ethelbuiga, tlic queen Dowasicr, into Kent. 
Both these Northumbrian kings perished soon after, the 
first in battle against Caidwalla, the Briton; the second, 
by the treachery of diat prince. Oswald, the brother of 
iranfrid, of the race of Bemicia, united again the kingdom 
of Northumberlarid in the year 634, and restored tlic Chris- 
tian religion in his dominions. lie gained a bloody and 
well-disputed battle against Cicdwalla ; the last vi^rous 
eflbrt which tlie Britons made against the Savons. Oswald 
IS much celebrated for his sanctity and cliarity bv the 
monkish historians; and they jiretend that his' reliqnes 
wrought miracles, narticularlv the curing of a sick horse, 
which liad approached the place of his interment.* 
lie died in liattle against Penda, king of Mercia, and 
WTO succegded by his biother Oswy; who cstablislied 
himself in the government of the whole Northumbrian 
kingdom, bj- putting to death Oswin, the «on of Osric, the 
iMt king of the race of Deiri. IIis son Egfnd siicccccled 
him ; who perishing in battle against the Ibrts, witiiout 
leaving any children, because Adelthnd, his wife, refused 
to violate her vow of chastity, Alfred, his natural brother, 
acquired possession of the kingdom, which he gomrnod 
for nineteen jears : and he left it to 0«red, his soiu a boy 
of eight ye.trs of age This pnnee, after a reign of eleven 
ye!w,_was murdered by Keiircd his kinsman, who, after 
enjoying the crown only a scar, perished by a like fate. 
Osne, and after him Celwiiliili the son of Ivciircd, ne\t 
mounted the throne, svhich the latter relinquished in the 
year 738, iri faraur of Eadbert, his cousin-german, who, 
>niitotiiig his predecessor, abdicated the crown, and rc- 
tiied into a monastery. Onvolf, son of Eadbert, was slain 
Ut * a year after his accession to the croivn ; anil 

Mollo, who svas not of the royal family, seised tlie crosvn. 
lie perished by the treachery of Ailred, a prince of the 
blood ; and Allied, basing succeeded in his design upon 
the throne, wto soon after expelled bv his subjects. Etliel- 
his successor, the son of Mollo, undc'nvent a jikc 
rate. Celwold, the next king, tlie brother of Allied, was 
deposed and slain Iqr the people, and his place svas fill^ 
by Osrcd, his nephew, svho, after a short reign of a sear, 
made way for Ltliclbcrt, anotlier son of Mollo, wiiose 
deatli WTO equally tragical svith that of almost all his pre- 
decessors. After Elhelbcrt’s death a unisersal anarchy 
pieseilcd in Northumberland; and the people basing, by 
so many fatal res-olutions, lost all attachment to their 
gosemment and princes, sseie ssell prc|iarcd for subjection 
to a foreign joke; svhich Egbert, king of Wessex, finally 
imposed upon them. 

THE KINGDOM OF EAST ANGLIA. 

The historj' of this kingdom contains nothing memor- 
able, except the coiis’crsioii of Earpss’old, the foun]i king, 
and great'^pundron of Ufla, the founder of the monarchy. 
The authority of Ldssin, king of Northumbciland, on 
sshom that prince entirely depended, engaged him to take 
this step ; but soon after, his wife, ssho ssto an idolnticcs, 
brought him back to her religion ; and he was found un- 
able to resist those allurements svhich had seduced the 
ss'isest of mankind. After his death, svhich ssto saolcnt, 
like that of most of tlie Saxon princes, that did not early 
retire into monasteries, Sigebert, his successor, and half- 
brotlier, svho had been educated in France, restored 
Christianity, arid introduced learning among the I^st 
Angles. Some pretend that he founded the university of 


Cambridge, or rather some schools in that place. It is 
almost impossible, and quite needless, to be more par- 
tiwlar in relating the transactions of the East Angles. 
sVliat instruction or entertainment can it give the reader, 
to hear a long bead-roll of barliarous names, Egnc, Antin c , 
Ethelbert, Ethehvald, Aldnlf, Elfwald, Beome, Etb aire j ! 
Etlielbert, who successh-ely murdered, expelled, or in- 
liented from eadi other, and obscurely filled the throne of 
that kingdom ? Ethelber^ the last or these pnnees, was 
treacherously murdered by Ofla, king of Mercia, in the 
j’ear 792, and his state was thenceforth united with that 
of Ofiiv as we shall relate presently. 

THE KINGDOM OF MERCIA. 

MrnciA,thc largest, if not the most powerful, kingdom 
of the Hcptarchjx comprehended all the middle counties 
of England ; and as its frontiers extended to those of all 
the other six kingdoms, as well as to Wales, it received 
its name from that circumstance. Wib^, the son of 
Crida, founder of the monarchy, being plac^ on tlie 
throne by Ethelbert, king of Kent, gos'erned his paternal 
domiiiiops by a precarious aiitlionty; and after his deatli, 
Ccor], his kinsman, was, by the influence of the Kentish 
monaicli, preferred to his* son Penda, whose turbulent 
character appeared dangcioiis to that piincc. Penda was 
thus fifty years of age hefore he mounted the tlironc; and 
Ins tementy and restless disposition were found nowise 
alxited by time, experience, or reflection. lie engaged in 
continual liostilitics against all the ncighboiinng states, 
and by his injustice and violence lundcred himself equally 
odious to his own subjects and to strangers. Sigehert, 
Egnc, and Annas, three kings of East Anglia, ]ierished 
siicccssitelv in battle against him; as did also Edwin 
and Oswald, the two greatest princes that had reign^ 
orer Northumlicrland. At last, Oswy, brother to Oswald, 
having defeated and slain him in a ’decisive Ixittle, freed 
the world from this sanguinary tyrant. Penda, Ins son, 
mounted the throne of Alercia in 655, and lived under the 
jmtcciion of Oswy, whose daughter he had espoused. 
Diis pnnccss was educated in the Christian faith, and she 
cmplojed her influence with success, m cons’erting her 
husband and his subjects to that religion. Tims the fair 
.sex hnsc had the merit of introducing the Christian 
floctrinc into all the most yonsiderable kingdoms of the 
Saxon Ileptarchj'. Pcadn' died a violent death.'’ IIis 
ton, Wolfhere, succeeded to the government ; and, after 
having reduced to dependence the kingdoms of Essex and 
E.’ist-Angha, he left the crowa to Ins brother Ethelred, 
who, though a lover of peace, showed himself not iinfu for 
military ent^rises. Besides making a successful expe- 
dition into Kent, he repulsed Egfrid^ king of Northum- 
berland, who had imaded his dominions ; and he slnv in 
battle Elfwin, the brother of that prince. Desirous, how- 
ei-cr, of composing all animosities with Egfrid, lie paid 
him n sum of money as a compensation for the loss of Ins 
brother. After a prosperous reign of thirtv years, he 
resjgnetl the crown to Kciired, son of Wolfhere, and 
retired into the monastery of Baidnej'.* Kciired returned 
the present of the crowa to Ccolred,'the son of Ethelred ; 
and making a pilgnmogc to Rome, passed his life there in 
penance and devotion. Tlie place of Ceolred was sup- 
plied bjr Ethclbald, great-grand-nephew to Penda, by 
Alwy, his biotlier; and this prince, being slahi in a 
mutinj’, was succeeded by Offii, who was a degree more 
remote from Penda, by Eawa, another brother. 

Tliis prince, who mounted the throne in 755,'' had some 
giTOt qualities, and was successful in his wailike entor- 
iiriscs against Lothaire, king of Kent, and Kenwujpli, 
king of Wessex. He defeated the former in a b^dy 
battle at Otford upon the Darent, and reduced his king- 
dom to a state of dopeiidence : he gamed a victory over 
the latter at Bensington in Oxfordshire ; and conquering 
that county, together w’ith that of Gloucester, annexed both 
to his dominions. But all these successes sverc stained 
by his treacherous murder of Ethelbert, king of the F^ist 
Angles, and his violent seizing of that kingdom. Diis 
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young prince, who issnid to have possessed great 'merit, 
had |iaid Jiis addr^cs to Elfrida, iho daughter of Olfa, 
and wns invited witli all his retinue to Ilerefunl, in onicr 
to solemnize the nuptials. Amidst the jo^ and festivity 
of these ciitertainmuiits, he tvas seized by OlHi, nnil 
secretly beheaded: and though Elfrida, who nlilioiicd her 
fatlicrs ticacheiy, had time to giie wnniiiig to the l^st 
^gliau nobility, who escaped into tliuir own country, 
pfla, having extinguished the rojal f.iinily, .succeeded iii 
Ins design of subduing that kingduni.* The perlidions 
prince, desirous of le-rstublisiniig his eharactir in the 
world, and jierhaps of uppciising the reniorscs of his own 
coiiscieiicu, paid great court to thucliMgy,and imicl'ised all 
the inonkish devotion so inueh (■■•teenu'd in that igiionmt 
and superstitions age. lie gate the tenth of liis goods to 
the cliurch;f bestowed rich doiiatioiM on the c.itliednil of 
Ijcrcford; nnd even iii.uluu pilgriin.igu to Hoiul^ svhcrc 
his great power aiul riches coiilunot f.iil of procuring him 
the ]Kipal absolution. Tlic better to ingratiate himself 
with the sovereign pontiff he ciigagcrl to riay him a ycirly 
donation fur the supiiort of an English college at ltame;s 
mid in onler to niisu the sum, he imposed the lax of a penny 
on t.icli house possessed of thirty jiciice a year. Tliis 
imposition lieing aflersvards leviecl on all England, was 
comiiiunly deiiuiniiinted Peter's Pence :*> luid though con- 
fcrreil at iinil as a gift, was aderwards claimed as a tribute 
by the lluniiui jiuiitiir. Carrying his by pocrisy still further, 
Olili, feigning to be dircctLii by a vision from heaven, dis- 
cotered at Vcrulam die relii|uu of St. Allxm, the miutyr, 
and endow id a iiiagiiiiiceiit monastery in Uiat place.< 
IMoted b> all these aits of |>iely, Mnlmeshtirv, one of the 
best of die old English Iiistorfaiis, ileclares himself at a 
loss to dcteniimc^ whutlier lliu merits or crimes of ibis 
prince |irepoiuliniled. Ulla died after a reign of diirty- 
iiine u'ars, in 79‘1.' 

'Hits prince was become so eonsidi table in the Ileplar- 
chy, iliai the Emiieiur Cliarletii.igiie inien d into an alliance 
nnd frieiidsliiii with him; .i eiieumsl.uicu ssliich did 
honour to Ulfa; .is disi.iiit piiiieis .it dial lime had 
iisuallv little cummimit.iliun with e.ieli other. 'Uiat Gm> 
|ierur U>iiig a gaMl loier of h.iriiing and learned men, in 
an age lery iMircii of tli.il uriMiiieiil, Gir.i, at his desire, 
sent liim user Alenin, a eltrg.smaii, inueh celclimtcd fur 
his knowledge, ssliu rvceiicd great huiiuiits fruin Ciiarle* 
mngne, ami uteri hee.une Iiisjireeepiur in die sciences. 
TIiu chief ic.lsuii wIi) he had .it first desjrvd the iom|i.my 
of Alenin, was, dial he might oppo'.u Ins Ie.irniiig to die 
Iieresv of I'eltv, llisimp of I'rgel in Catalonia ; who iimiii* 
laincd that Jisiis Ciirist, loiisidired in his hiiinaii nature, 
eunhl, more pin|)iilt, ie diiioimiialid the adupliic, than 
the ii.itiinil, Hull of ( Suil.°> 'Hiis heresy was condemned in 
the loimcil of I'niiiefurl, iield iii 7'J-I, and consisting of 300 
bishops, riiitli were the ipiesiiuiis winch were agiLileil in 
that !igt‘, and wliiili eiiiplotcd the alleiiiioii not only of 
cloisleml siliuliis, but of il'iu wisist and gieatest priniW.** 

Kgfriili Micreeded to Ids f.iilier Oll'a, but survitid him 
only fit u muiiths;'’ when he made way fur Kennitili, a 
dcsccridiiiit of the rutal family. 'Hiis iirince waged war 
agaiiLst Kiiii; and t.ikiiig Egbert the king prL'oner, be 
cut off Ins liainls, and put out bis eyes; leaving CihIiriI, 
his own brudier, in |HiHse->siuii of the crown of tli.U king- 
dom. Keniilph was killed in an iiisiirreetion of the Imst 
Aiiglians, whose erown his pn decessur, UiT.!, had iisuria'd. 
lie Icil his >' 011 , Kiiiuhii, a iiiinnr; wliu was iiuitdercil the 
same yc.ir by Ids sister, (luciulr.icle, who had eiitetlaincd 
the anildlious views of iissiimiiig tlie govuriimeiitJ' Uiit 
.she was siipplanleil bv IierimeIe,Cioliiir; who, two tears 
after, was iletlironeil bv liisirimlf. 'I1iu reign of this 
usur|icr, who w.is not of the rujiil faiidlv, was short tuiil 
niifurtiiiialc : he was defeated hy the West S,i\ims,_mid 
killed by Ids own snbjeils, iliu'East Angles.'! Luilicon, 
his successor, uiiiicntent die siiiiu r.ilu anil Wiglalf, who 
inuiinled lids iiiislable throne, mid found every thing in 
the utmost eoiifusion, could nut withstand the fortune of 


Egbert, who united all the Saxon kingdoms into one 
great monarchy, 

THE KINGDOM OF ESSEX. 

This kingdom made no great figure in the Ileptandiy : 
and the history of it is very imperfect. Sleda succeeded 
tu Ids ihthcr, Erkinwin, the founder of die monatchy; 
and made wny fur his son, Sebert, who, being nephew to 
Edieibcrt, King of Kent, was persuadeil by that prince to 
embrace the Ciiristian iaidi.* His sons and conjunct suo 
ccssois, Sexted and Seward, relapsed into idolatry, and 
were soon nllcr slain in a battle against the West l^ons. 
To show the rude manner of living in that age, Ikde tells 
in(,‘ that these two kings expressed great ilesire to eat die 
white bread, distributed by Mellitus, the bishop, at the" 
communion. Put on his refusing them, unless diey would 
submit to be Iniidzcd, they expelled him dieir clominions. 
TIic lunics of die other princes who reigned successively 
in Es^ex, arc Sigebert the Little, Sigehert the Good, who 
rcitorcrl Christianity, Swidiclm, Sigheri, Oflh. Tliis last 
prince having made a vow of dinsdty, noiwidislanding his 
mairiagc with Kciicswitlia, ii Mercian princess, daughter 
to Pcnila, went in pilgrimage to Home, and shut himself 
u]i during the rest of his life in a cloister. Sclr^, ids 
Miccessur, reigiiiil thirty-eight years : and was the last of 
the rojal line: the failure of which direw the kingdom 
into great confusion, nnd reduced it to dcpeiiifcncc under 
Mereia.* Swidicid iiist aciiuired the crown, by die con- 
cession of die jMercian nriiices ; and Ins dcadi made way 
for Sigcric, who ended iiis life in a jiilgrimage to llome. 
His succe.vsor, Si'^cred, unable to defend his kingdom, 
submitted to die victorious arms of Egbert. 

THE KINGDOM OF SUSSEX. 

Titr. history of this kingdom, the smallest in the Ilcn- 
t.irchy, is .still mote imiHirfect than that of Essex. ^ zElui, 
the founder of the inuiiarehy, led the crown to his son, 
Cissa, who is chiclly remarkable for his long reign of 
su\eiity-six years. During his time, die South Suoiis 
fell idmost into a total deiieiiilcnce on the kingdom of 
Wessex; and we .scarcely know the inunes of die iiriiices 
who were piisscsscd of this liuikirsovcreigntv. Ailelwalcli, 
the l.islnMlicm, was subdued in Ixilde by Ccadwalla, 
King of Wcs'Oix, mid was slain in die action, Ic.iviiig two 
iiifaiii sons, wbu, falling into die hiuid of the compicrar, 
were miinlered by him. The zVbbol of Retford opposed 
the order for this e.\eculion ; lint eoiild only prerail on 
C'lailwalla to suspend it till they should be iKiplirul. 
Ikrediim and zViidliun, two noblcmoii of character, n>- 
sisteil some lime the violence of the West S.t\oiis ; but 
dieir o]i|iosilioD sened only to prolong die miseries of 
dieir coiiiiliy ; and die suluriiing of this kingdom was die 
first step wliieh the West .Saxons made towards acquiring 
the sole uioiiareliy of England." 

THE KINGDOM OF WESSEX. 

Tire kingdom of Wessex, which finally swallowed up 
all the other S.i\oii stiites, met with great resistance on its 
first usiablislimuiit : and tfiu Britans, who were now iiiuieil 
to arms, yielded not tamely their possessions to those 
invaders. Ccrdic. die founder of the inoiiarchy, and his 
son, Keiiric, fonglit many suKcssfiil, and some tinsnc- 
ccssfiil, iKittles against die ii.itivcs ; and the martial spirit, 
cnmiiiun to all the S-xxons, was, by means of tlicsc hos- 
tilities, carried to the greatest height among this tribe. 
Ceaiilm, who wa.s die sun nnd successor of Kcnrie, and 
who began liis reign in 5G0, was still more ambitious and 
enterprising dnni Ids predecessors ; and by waging coii- 
timml war against die Britons, lie ndilcd a great jiart of 
die counties of Devon and Somerset to Ins other do- 
minions. Carried along by the tide of success, he imadud 
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the otlier Saxon states in his neighbourhood, and be- 
coming temblc to all. he provoked a general confederacy 
against him. This alliance proved successful under the 
conduct of Ethelbert, King of Kent; and Ceaulm, who 
had lost the affections of his own subjects by his violent 
disposition, and had now fallen into contempt from his 
misfortunes, was expelled the throne, i and died in exile 
and misei}'. Cuichelme and Cuthwm, his sons, governed 
jointly the kingdom, till the expulsion of the latter in 591, 
and the death of the former in 593, made way for Cealrii^ 
to whom succeeded Ceobald in 593, by whose deatli, 
which happened in Oil, Kjnegjls inhentcd the crown. 
Tliis prince embraced Christianity,' tliiough the per- 
suasion of Oswald, King of Northumberland, who had 
married his daughter, and who had attained a great 
ascendant in the Ileptarchy. Kenwalch next succe^ed 
to the monarch}’, and dying in 672, left the succession so 
much disputed, tliat Sexburga, his widow, a w’oman of 
spirit,' kept possession of the government till her death, 
w Iiich happened two }’ears after. Escw in then peaceably ac- 
quired the crown ; and, after ashort reign of two years, made 
way for Kentwin, who governed nine }ears. Ceodwalla, 
his* successor, mounted not the throne without opposition ; 
but proved a great prince according to the ideas of those 
times ; that is, he was cnterpi ising, warlike, and successful. 
He entirely subdued the kingdom of Sussex, and annexed 
it to his own dominions. He made inroads into Kent; but 
met with resistance from Widred, the king, who proved suc- 
cessful against hlollo, brother to Ccodwalta, and slew him 
in a skirmish. Ceodwalla, at last, tired with wars and 
bloodshed, was seized with a fit of devotion; bestowed 
.several endowments on the church ; and made a pilgnm- 
age to Home, where he received baptism, and died in 
689. Ina, his successor, inherited the military viitues of 
Ceodwalla, and added to them the more valuable ones of 
justice, pmicy, and prudence, lie made war upon the 
Britons in Somerset; and haring finally subdued tluit 
province, he treated the vanquished watli a humanity 
hitherto unknown to the Saxon conquerors. _ He allowed 
the ]iroprietors to retain possession of their lands, en- 
couraged marriages and alliances between them and his 
ancient sul^ects, and pave them the prinlepe of being 
governed by the same laws. These laws he augmented 
and ascertained ; and though he was disturbed by some 
insurrections at home, lin> long reign of thirty-seven years 
may be regarded os one of the most glorious and_ most 
prosperous of the Ileptarchy. In the decline of his age 
he made a pilgrimage to Home ; and after his return, shut 
himself up in a cloister, where he died. 

Tliough the kings of Wessex had alwa}’s been pnnees 
of the blood, descended from Cerfic, the founder of the 
monarchy, the order of succession had been iar from 
exact; and a more remote prince had often found means 
to mount the dironc in preference to one descended from 
a nearer branch of the royal family. Inn, dicrcforc, having 
no children of his own, and lying much under the influ- 
ence of Ethclburga, his queen, left by will the succession 
to Adelard, her brother, who was his remote kinsman : 
but this destination did not take place without some 
difficulty. Oswald, a prince more neaily allied to the 
crown, took arms against Adelard; but he being sup- 
pressed, and dying soon after, the title of Adelard was not 
any further disputed ; and in the year 741, he wxis suc- 
ceeded by his cousin, Cudred The reign of this prince 
was distinguished by a great victory, which he obtained, 
by means of Edelhun, his general, over Ethelbald, King of 
Mercia. Ilis deafli made way for Sigebert, his kinsman, 
who governed so ill, that his pemle rose in an insunection, 
and dethroned him, crowning Cenulph in his stead. The 
exiled prince found a refuge writh Duke Ciimbran, Gpvenior 
of Hampshire ; who, that he might add new obligatiras 
to Sigebert, ^ve him many salutary counsels for his 
future conduct, accompanied with some reprehensions for 
the past. . But these were so much resented by the un- 
grateful prince, that he conspired against the life of bis 
protector, and treacherously murdered him. After this 
infamous action, he was forsaken by all the world; and 
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skulking about in tlie wilds and forests, was at last dis- 
covered by a servant of Cumbran’s. who instandy took 
revenge upon him for the murder of his master.'* 

Cenulpn, who had obtained the crown on the eiqralsion 
of Sigebert, was fortunate in many expeditions against the 
Britons of Cornwall; but afterwards lost some rotation 
by his ill success against Offa, King of Mercia.' Kynehard 
also, brother to the deposed Sigebert, gave him disturb- 
ance; and though expelled the kingdom, he hovered on 
the frontiers, and watched an opportunity for attacking his 
rival. The king had an intrigue witli a young woman 
who lived at Merton in Surrey, whither having secretly 
retired, he was on a sadden environed, in the night-time, 
by Kynehard and his followers, and after making a vigor- 
ous resistance, was murdered with all his attendants. Tlie 
nobility and people of the neighbourhood, rising next day 
in arms, took revenge on Kynehard for the slaughter of their 
king, and put every one to the sword who had been engaged 
in fiiat criminal enterprise. This event happened m 784. 

Brithnc next obtamed possession of the government, 
though remotely descended from the royal family ; but he 
enjoyed not mat dignity without iuMietude. Eoppn, 
nephew to King Ina, by his brother Ingild, who died 
before that prince, had begot Eta, father to Alchmond, 
from whom sprung Egbert, ^ a young man of the most 
promising hopes, who gave great jealousy to Bnthnc, the 
reigning prince, both because he seemed by his birth 
better entitled to the crown, and because he had ocouired, 
to an eminent degree, tlie affections of the people. Egbert, 
sensible of his danger from tlie suspicions of Bnthnc, 
secretly witlidiew into France,' where he was well re- 
ceived by Charlemagne. By bring in the court, and 
serving in the armies of that pnnee, the most able and 
most generous that had appeared in Europe dunng several 
ages, he acquired those accomplishments which afterwards 
enabled him to make such a tuning figure on the throne. 
And familiarizing himself to the manners of the French, 
who, as Malmesbury observes,^ were eminent both for 
lalour and civility above all the western nations, he learned 
to pohsli the rudeness and barbarity of the Saxon charac- 
ter. Ilis early misfortunes thus proved of singular advan- 
tage to him. ' 

It was not long ere Egbert had opportunities of dis- 
playing his natural and acmiired talents. Britliric, King 
of Wessex, had married liadburga, natural daughter of 
Offa, King of Mercia, a profligate woman, equally infamous 
for cruelty and for incontinence. Having great influence 
over her husband, she often instigated him to destroy such 
of the nobility as were obnoxious to her : and where this 
expedient failed, she scrupled not being herself active in 
traitorous attempts against them. She had mixed a cup 
of poison for n young nobleman who had acquired her 
husrond’s friendUiip, and had on that account become the 
object ofher jealousy ; but, unfortunately, the king drank 
of the fatal nip along with his favoume, and soon after 
expired.^ This tragical incident, joined to her other 
enmes, rendered Eadhurga so odious, that she was obliged 
to flv into France; whence Egbert was at tlie same time 
recalled by the nobility, in order to ascend the throne of 
his ancestors.** lie attained that dignity in the last year 
of the eighdi century. 

In the kingdoms of the Heptarchy, aii exact rule of 
succession was either unknown or not strictly observed ; 
and thence the reigning pnnee was continually agitated 
with leidousv against all the pnnees of the blood, whom 
he stul considered as rivals, and whose death alone could 
rive him cntiie security in nis possession of the throne, 
l^m this ihtal cause, together with the irimiration of the 
monastic life, and the opinion of mnit attending the 
preservation of diastity eren in a married state, the royal 
families had been entirely extinguished in all the king- 
doms except that of Wess^; and the emulations, suspi- 
cions, and conspiracies, which had formerly been confined 
to the princes of the blood alone, were now diffused 
among all the nobility in the several Saxon states. Egbert 
was the sole descendant of those first conquerors who sub- 
dued Britain, and who enhanced their authority by claim- 
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mg a pedigree from Woden, die supreme divinity of their 
ancpstots. But that prince, though invited by this favour 
able circumstance to make attempts on the neighbouring 
&xons, ga\e them for some time no disturbance, and la- 
ther chose to turn his aims against the Bntons in Corn- 
wall, whom he defeated m seveial • battles. He was ro- 
callra from the conquest of that country bj an itiv.ision 
made upon his dominions by Beinulf, king of Meicia. 

The Mercians, before the accession of Egbuit, had \ery 
nearly attained the absolute sovereignty in the llcptaichy : 
they bad reduced the Hast Angles under siibiectinii, and 
established tributary iniiices in the knigdonis of Kent and 
Essex. Northiiniberbiiid \\.is niiohcd in an.irchv ; and 
no state of any consequence leiiiiinied but tliiil of Wessex, 
svliich, much nifeiioi in esteiit to Mcicia, was siiiqiortcd 
solely by the gre.it qu.ilities of its sincrcign. Egueit led 
his anny ngainst the iiiViideis; and eneoiiiiliiing them at 
Ellanduii in Wiltshne, obt.inied a toiiiplitc iictoiy, and 
by the gicat slaughter wliieh lie nude of them iii their 
flight, gave a moit.ll blow to the pnwei of the Mercians. 
Whilst he himself, in pioseciition of Ins victory, ente^ 
their couiitiy on the side of Osfuidsliire, .iiid threatened 
the heait of then dominioiis ; he sent an amiv into Kent, 
commanded by Ethelwolph, his eldest son and expel- 
ling Baldrcd, the tributary king, soon made himself master 
of that coiintrv. The kingdom of Essex was conquered 
with equal f.icility; and the East Angles, from their 
hatred to the Mercian govcinmcnt, which had been esta- 
blished over them by tieachcry and i lolcnce, and probably 
exeicised with tyranny, immediateU rose in arms, and 
craved the protection of Egbcit.' Bcrniilf, the Mercian 
king, who marched against them, w.is defeated and slam ; 
and two ycais after, Ltidic.in, his successor, met with the 
same f.itc. Tlicse insurrections and cakimitics f.tt ilitated 
the enterprises of ligheit, who adi.iiiccd into the centre 
of the Merci.in tcrrituiics, .uid made eim conquests over a 
dispinted .iiid diiidcd pconle. In older to cng.i»c them 
more casih to submission, lie allowed Wiglcii then coun- 
tryman. to retain the title of king, while he himself exer- 
cised the leal powers of soien igiily,"' Hie .in, in In which 
prci'ailed in Noithumherl.ind, teinnlid him to c.ur\ still 
further Ins victorious aims ; and tin nih,iliit.nits, unable 
to resist Ins power, .iiid desirous of posscs>nig sonic esta- 
blished form of gnMiiimeiil, weie foiw.ird, on ins first 
appearance, to sc nd depulies, who siihinitii d to Ins aiitiio- 
rity, and swoic idlvgi.iiiie to him as their sowicigii Eg- 
bert, howrier, still allowed to Northumheilaiid, as he ii.id 
done to Mcni.i and E.isi Augli.i, the iiowci of electing .i 
king, who paid him tribute, and w.is dependent on him. 

Tims weie imilcd all ihe kingdoms of the Heiitaiihy 
in one gie.it st.ite, near four Imndied seals aflertlic first 
arrnalof the S.ixuiis in llnt.im ; and the faiUiii.itp aims 
and pnident jiolicy of Egheit at last eflerted what ii,id 
been so oUlii atlcinpled in lam In so many piiiiccs." 
Kent, Norlhiimberl.iiid, and Mercia, whicii had sueces- 
sivch aspired to genera! donimion,wure now incorporated 
in Ins empire, and the olliei siiboidm.ite kingdoms seemed 
willing to sh.ne thes,ime late. III. tdiitorics were ne.uly 
of the same extent with wh.it is now piopcili c.illisl Eng- 
land ; and a finninahle prospect w,i>, aflorded to the 
Anglo .Saxons, of establishing a cnilizcsl monareln, pos- 
sessed of tranquillity within itself, and secure against foreign 
invasion. Tins gicat cient happrned in the year 827.” 

Tjic Saxons, though they had been so long settled in 
the island, seem not as ye't to liaic been much improved 
beyond their ( iernian ancestors, cither in arts, civility, 
knowledge, liunianity, justice, or obedience to the laws. 
Even Cnristi.inity, ihongh it opened the way to con- 
nexions Iictwceirtheni and the moie ]ioiishcd states of 
Europe, had not Intlicito heen verv efli'ctu.il m Isinishing 
their ignorance, or softening their I).nlxiraiis manners. As 
they received that doctrine through the corrupted chan- 
nels of Home, it carried along with it a great mixture of 


credulity and superstition, equally destructive to tlie 
understanding and to morals. The leverenee towards 
saints and reliques seems to have almost supplanted the 
adoration of the Supreme^ Being. Monastic observances 
weie esteemed more meritorious than the active virtues : 
the knowledge of natural causes was neglected from the 
universal belief of miraculous interpositions and judg- 
ments : bounty to the church atoned for every violence 
against society : and the remorses for cruelty, murder, 
trcacheiy, assassination, and the more robust rices, were 
appeased, not by amendment of life, but Iw penances, 
servility to the monks, and an abject and ilubcial devo- 
tion .e Tlie reverence for the clergy had been carried to 
such a height, tliat, wherever a pcison appeared in a 
sacerdotal habit, though on the bigtiway, the people flock- 
ed around him ; and, showing him all marks of profound 
respect, received every word he uttered as the most sacred 
oracle.s Even the military virtues, so inherent in tdl the 
Saxon tribes, began to be neglected : and the nobility, 
prefeiniig the security and sloth of the cloister to the 
tumults and glory of war, valued themselves chiefly on 
endovvingmonasteries, of which they assumed the govern- 
ment.' The several kings, too, being extremely impove- 
rished by continual benefactions to the church, to which 
the states of their kingdoms had weakly assented, could 
bestow no rewards on valour or military services, and 
letained not even sufficient influpiice to support their 
government.* 

Another inconvenience which attended this corrupt 
species of Christianity, was the superstitious attachment 
to Rome, and the gradual subjection of the kingdom to a 
foreign jurisdiction. The Biitons, having never acknow- 
ledged any subordination to the Roman pontiff, had 
conducted nil ecclesiastical government by their domestic 
svnods and councils but the Saxons, receiving tlieir 
religion from Roman monks, were taught at the same 
time a profound reverence for that see, and were naturally 
led to regard it as the capital of their religion. Pilgrim- 
ages to Rome were represented as the most meritorious 
acts of devotion. Not only noblemen and laclies of rank 
undertook this tedious journey but kings tlicmscivcs, 
abdicating their crovviisl sought for a secure passpoit to 
Iic.’iven at the feet of the Rom in pontiff'. New reliques 
perpetually sent from that endless mint of siipeistition, 
and magnified by lying miracles invented in convents, 
operated on the astonished minds of the multitude. And 
every prince has attained the eulogies of the monks, the 
onlv* historians of those ages, not in proportion to his civil 
ami mihtaiy virtues, but to liis devoted athiclimcnt 
towards ihe'ir order, and his superstitious reverence for 
Rome. 

The Sovereign pontiff, encouraged by this blindness 
and submissive disposition of the people', advanced every 
day in his encroachments on the independence of the 
English churches. Wilfrid, bishop of Lmdisferne, the 
sole prelate of the Noitliumbnan kingdom, increased diis 
subjection in the eighth century, by his making an apiieal 
to Rome against the decisions of an English sv nod, w liich 
had abridged his diocese by the erection of some new 
bishoprics.” Agatho, the pope, readily embraced this 
precedent of an appeal to his court ; and Wilfrid, though 
the haughtiest and most luxurious prelate of his age,' hav- 
ing obtained with the jieoplc the character of sanctity, was 
thus able to lay the foundation of this papal pretension. 

Tlie great topic by which Wilfrid confounacd the ima- 
ginations of men vvas, that St. Peter, to whose custody 
the keys of heaven were intrusted, would ceitamly refuse 
admittance to every one who should be wanting in respect 
to his successor. Tliis conceit, well suited to vulgar con- 
ceptions, made great impression on the people during 
several ages ; and has not even at present lost all influence 
m the Catholic countnes. 

Had tills abject superstition produced general peace and 
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traniiuillity, it liad made some atonement for tlie ills attend- 
ing it ; but besides Ibe usual avidity of men for power and 
ndies, fiivolous controversies in theology were engendered 
by it, whidi %vere so much the more fetal, as they admitted 
not, like the others, of any final determination from esta- 
blished possession. The disputes excited in Britain were 
of the most ridiculous kind, and entirely worthjr of those 
ignorant and barbarous ages. There were some intricacies, 
observ^ by all fee Clinstian churches, in adjusting the 
day of keeping Easter; which depended on a complicated 
consideration of the course of fee sun and moon : and it 
happened that fee missionaries, who had converted fee 
Scots and Britons, had followed a difierent calendar from 
feat which was observed in Rome in tl£ age when Augus- 
tine converted the Saxons. Tlie priests also of all die 
Christian chuiches were accustomed to shave part of their 
head ; but the form given to this tonsure was different in 
the former from what was practised in fee latter. The Scots 
and Britons pleaded the antiquii^ of their usages : fee 
Romans, and their disciides, the ^ons, insisted on the 
universality of thein. That Easter must necessarily be 
kept by a rule, which comprehended both the day of the 
year and age of the moon, ivas agreed by all; that fee 
toneme of a pnest could not be omitted without the utmost 
impiety, was a point undisputed : but the Romans and 
Saxons called their antagonists schismatics ; because they 
celebrated Easter on fee very day of the full moon m 
March, if that day fell on a Sunday, instead of waiting till 
fee Siindav following ; and ^cause they shaved fee fore- 
part of their head from ear to ear, instead of making that 
tonsure on fee crown of the head, and in a circular form. 
In order to render feeir antagonists odious, they affirmed 
that, once in seven years, few concurred with the Jews in 
fee time of celebrating thaticstival.r And feat they might 
recommend their oivn form of tonsure, they maintained, 
feat it imitated symholically the crown of thorns worn by 
Christ in his passion j whereas the other form was invented 
by Simon Magus, without any regard to feat repraenta- 
tion.* These controi’eisies had, from the beginning, ex- 
cited such animosity between fee British and Romish 
priests tliat^ instead of concuiring in their endeavours to 
conveiithe idolatrous Saxons, fecy refused all communion 
together, and each regarded his opponent as no better than 
a pagan.x The dispute lasted more than a century ; and 
was at last finished, not by men’s discovering the folly of 
it, which would have been too great an effort for human 
reason to accomplish, but by the entire prevalence of the 
Romish ritual over fee Scotch and British.*’ Wilfrid, 
Bishop of Lindisfeme, acquired great merit, both with the 
court of Rome and wife all the southern Saxons, by ex- 
pelling the quartodeciman schism, as it was called, from 
fee iTorfeumbrian kingdom, into which fee neighbour- 
hood of the Scots had lormcrly introduced it.” 

Hieodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, called, in fee year 
680, a synod at Hatfield, consisting of all fee bishops m 
Britain ;” where was accepted and ratified fee decree of 
fee Lateran council, summoned by Martim against the 
heresy of fee Monofeelites. The council and synod main- 
tained, in opposition to these heretics, feat, though the 
divine and human nature in Christ made but one person, 
yet had they different inclinations, wills, acts, ana senti- 
ments, and feat fee unity of the person implied not any 
unity in the consciousness.” This opinion it seems some- 
what difficult to comprehend ; and no one, unacquainted 
wife fee ecclesiastical history of those ages, could imagine 
fee height of zeal and violence wife which it xvas men 
inculcated. The decree of fee Lateran council calls fee 
Monothelites impious, execrable, wicked, abominable, and 
even diabolical; and curses and anathematizes them to all 
eternity.*' 

The Saxony from fee first introduction of Christianity 
imong them, had admitted the use of images ; and pei^ 
aps, feat religion, without some of those exterior orna- 
ents, had not made so quick a progress wife these idol- 
iiers : but they had not paid any species of worship or 
ddress to ima^ ; and this abuse never prevailed among 


Christians, till it received tlie sanction of fee second coun- 
cil of Nice. 


CHAP. II. 


E8bert~CthelwolF»Ltlielbaltl mnd Etiielbert—Ethered— Alfred the Omt 
~Ccl»sinl the Cldei^AtlieUtan— Cilmund— £dred— Edwv— ^sar— 
Edwsml the M*rt>i. 


EGBERT. 

The kingdoms of tlie Heptarchy, though 
united by so recent a conquest, seemed 
to be firmly cemented into one state under Egbert; and 
fee inhabitants of fee several provinces h»l lost all 
desire of revolting from that monarch, or of restonng 
feeir former independent ravemments. Their language 
was everywhere nearly the same, tlieir customs, laws, 
institutions, civil and religious ; and as die race of the 
ancient kings was totally extinct in all the subjected 
states, the people readily transferred feeir allegiance to 
a pnnee, who seemed to ment it, by the splendour of 
his victories, the vigour of his administration, and tlie 
superior nobility of his biife. A union also in irovem- 
ment opened to them the agreeable prospect of future 
tranquillity; and it appearea more probable that they 
would thenceforth become formidable to their neigh- 
bours, than be exposed to feeir inroads and devastations. 
But these flattering views were soon overcast by fee ap- 
pearance of fee Danes, who, during some centuries, kept 
the Anglo-Saxons in p^etual inquietude, committed the 
most Imrbarous ravages upon them, and at last reduced 
them to gnevous servitude. 

The Emperor Charlemagne, though naturally generous 
and humane, had been induced by bigotry to exeirise 
mat seventies upon the pagan Saxons in Germany, whom 
he subdued ; and besides often ravaging their 'country 
witli fire and sword, he had in cool blood decimated all 
the inhabitants for their revolts, and had obliged them, by 
the most rigorous edicts, to make a seeming compliance 
wife tlie Chnstian doctrine. That leligion, which had 
easily made its way among fee British Saxons by insinu- 
ation and address, appeared shocking to their German 
brethren, when imposed on them by tlie violence of 
Charlemagne; and the more ranerous a-id warlike of 
these pagans had fled northward into Jutland, in order to 
escape the fury of his persecutions. Meeting there with 
a people of similar manners, they were readily received 
among them; and they soon stimulated the natives to 
concur in enterprises, which both promised revenge on 
the haughty conqueior, and afforded subsistence to those 
numerous inhabitants with which fee northern countnes 
were now overburdenedjr Tiiey invaded the provinces 
of France, which were exposed by the degeneracy and 
dissensions of Charlemagne's postenty; and being there 
known under the general name of Normans, whidi they 
received fiom feeir northern situation, they became the 
terror of all the maritime and even of tlie inland countnes. 
They were also tempted to visit England in their frequent 
excursions ; and being able, by sudden inroads, to make 
great progress over a people who were not defended by 
any naval force, who had relaxed their military institu- 
tions, and who were sunk into a superstition which had 
become odious to the Danes and ancient Saxons, feey 
made no distinction in their hostilities between fee French 
and English kingdoms. Their first appearance in this 
island was in fee year 787,** when Brithne reigned in 
Wessex. A small body of them landed in that kingdom, 
with a view of learning the state of the country ; and when 
the magistrate of the place questioned them concerning 
femr enterprise, and summoned them to appear before fee 
King, and account for tlieir intentions, they killed him, 
and flying to feeir ships, escaped into iheir own country. 
The next alarm was given to Northumberland in the year 
794 ;■ when a body of these pirates pillaged a monastery : 
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but their ships being much damaged by a storm, and their j 
leader slain m a shirmish, they were at last defeated by 
the inhabitants, and the remainder of them put to the 

A D B 3 > sword. Five years after Egbert had esta- 
' ‘ " blished his monarchy over England, the 
Danes landed in the Isle of Shppey, and having pillaged 
it, eseaped with impunity.'' Tliev vvcie not so fortunate 
iiidieir next year's enterprise, when they disemiinr1,ed 
from thirty-five ships, and were encountered by Egbeit, 
at CharmouA, in Dorsctshiic. Tlie battle vvas bloody ; 
but though the Danes lost great numbers, they maintained 
tile post they had talen, and thence made good their re- 
treat to their ships.' Having learned by experience, that 
they must expect a vigoious lesislance from this warlike 
pnnee, they entered into an alliance with the Britons of 
Cornwall ; and landing two years after in that country, 
made an inroad with their confederates into the coiin^ of 
Devon ; but weie met at llengesdown by Egbert, and 
totally defeated." IVliile England remained in this state 
of anxiety, and defended itself more by temporary expe- 
dients tiian by anyieguiar plan of adminutiation,Egb(»t, 
who alone vvas able to provide effectually 

A. w 838. against this nevv enl,^ unfortunately died ; 
and left the government to his son Ethelvvolf. 

ETHELWOLF. 

This prince had neither the abilities nor the vigour of his 
father; and was better qualified for governing a convent 
than a kingdom." He began his reign with making a 
partition of his dominions, and delivering over to nis 
eldest son, Athelstan, the new-conquered provinces of 
Essex, Kent, and Sussex. But no inconveniences seem 
to have arisen from this partition ; as the continual tenor 
of the Danish invasions prevented all domestic dissension. 
A fleet of these ravagers, consisting of thirty-three sail, 
appeared at Soutliampton; but were repulsed with loss 
by Wolfliere, governor of the neighbouring county." The 
same vear, AShelhelm, governor of Dorsetshire, routed 
anotliOT band which had disembarked at Portsmouth; but 
lie oWincd the victory after a furious engagement, and he 
boui^t It with the loss of his life.P Next vear the Danes 
made several inroads into F.ngland ; and fought battles 
or ratlier skirmishes in East Anglia and Lindesev and 
Kent; where, though they were sometimes repulsed and 
defeated, they always obtained their end of committing 
spoil upon the country, and carrving off their booty. They 
avoided coming to a general engagement, which vvas not 
suited to their plan of operations. Tlieir vessels were 
small, and ran easily up the creeks and rivers ; where they 
drew them ashore, and having formed an entrenchment 
round them, which they guarded with part of their num- 
ber, the remainder scattered themselves every where, and 
cairying off the inhabitants and cattle and good^ thqr 
hastened to their sliips and quickly disapnearro. If the 
military force of the county were assembled, (for there 
vvas no time for troops to march from a distance,) the 
Danes either were able to repulse them, and to continue 
their ravages with impunity, or they betook themselves to 
their vesseis ; and setung sail, suddenly invaded some 
distant quarter, which vvas not prepared .for their recep- 
tion. Every part ofEngland was held in continual alarm; 
and the inhabitants of one county durst not give assistance 
to those of another, lest their own families and proper^ 
should in the mean time be exposed by their absence to 
tlie fury of diese barbarous ravagers.x All orders of men 
were involved in this calamity ; and the priests and monks, 
who had been commonly spared in the domestic quarids 
of the Heptarchy, were tlie chief objects on which the 
Danish idolaters exercised their rage and animosity. 
Every season of the year was dangerous ; and the absence 
of the enemy was no reason why any man could esteem 
himself a moment in safety. 

These incursions had now become almost annual; 
when tlie Danes, encouraged by their successes against 
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France as well as England, (for both kingdoms were alike 
exposed to this dreadful cmamity,) invaded ^ q mi 
the Inst m so numerous a bo^’^ as seemed 
to Ihic.atcn it with universal subjection. But the Englbh, 
more militarv than the Britons, whom a few centuries be- 
fore they had treated with like violence, roused tliemselves 
with a vigour proportioned to tlie exigenev. Ceorle, go- 
vernor of Deionsliirc, fought a battle vvitli one body of 
the Danes at Wiganburgh,r and put them to route with 
great slaughter. King Athelstan attacked another at sea 
near Sandwich, sunk nine of their ships, and put the rest 
to flight." A body of them, however, ventured, for tlie fiist 
time, to take up winter-quarters in England; and receiv- 
ing in the spring a* strong reinforcement of their coiintiy- 
men in 350 vessels, they advanced from the Isle of Thanet, 
where they had stationed themselves ; burnt the cities of 
London and Canterbury ; and having put to flight Brjch- 
tric, who now governed Mercia under tlie title of King, 
they marched into the heart of Surrey^ and laid every 
place waste around them. Ethelwolf, impelled by tlie 
urgency of the danger, marched against them at the iiead 
of the West Saxons ; and canying with him his second 
son, Ethelbald, gave them battle at Okely, and gained a 
bloody victory over them. This advantage procured^ but 
a short respite to the English. The Danes still maintained 
their settlement in the Isle of Thanet ; and being attacked 
by Ealher and Huda, governors of Kent and Surrey, 
though defeated in tbe beginning of the action, they finally 
repulsed the assailants, and killed both the ^ p ojj 
governors. They removed thence to the_ 

Isle of Shepey ; where they took up their winter-jiuarters, 
that they mi^t further extend tlieir devastation and 
ravages. 

Hiis unsettled state of England hindered not Ethelwulf 
from making a pilgrimage to Rome ; whither he carried 
his fourth and favourite son, Alfred, tlien only six years of 
age.* He passed there a twelvemontli in exercises of de- 
votion ; and failed not in that most essential part of devo- 
tion, liberality to the church of Rome. Besidis giving 
presents to the more distinguished ecclesiastic", he made 
a perpetual grant of three hundred mancuses" a vear to that 
see ; one third to simport the lamps of St. Peter’s, an- 
other of the se of St. Paul’s, a third to the pope himself.’' 
In his return home, he married Judith, daughter of tlie 
emperor, Charles the Bald ; but on his landing in England, 
he met with an opposition which he little looked for. 

Ills eldest son Athelstan, being dead, Ethelbald, his 
second, who had assumed the governrnent, formed, in con- 
cert with many of tlie nobles, the project of excluding _hb 
father from a throne, which his vyeaknessand superstition 
seemed to hav’e rendered him so ill qualified to fill. Tlie 
people were divided between the two princes ; and a 
bloody civil war, joined to all the othcr_ calamities under 
which the English laboured, appeared inevitable ; when 
Etiielwolf had tlie facility to jaeld to the greater part of 
his son’s pretensions. He made witli him a partition of 
the kingdom; and taking to himself the eastern narli 
which was always at that time esteemed the least consider- 
able, as well as the most exposed,"* he delivered oyer to 
Ethelbald tlie sovereignty of the western. Immediately 
after, he summoned the states of the whole kingdom, and 
witli the same facility conferred a perpetual and important 
donation on the church. 

The ecclesiastics, in those days of ignorance, made rapid 
advances in the acquisition of power and grandeur ; and 
inculcating the most absurd and most interested doctrines, 
though tliey sometimes met, from the ewntrary interests 
of the laity, with an opposition, which it required time 
and address to overcome, they found no obstacle in their 
reason or undeistanding. Not content with the donations 
of land made them by the Saxon princes and nobles, and 
with temporary oblations from the devotion of the people 
they had cast a wishful eye on a vast revenue, which thej 
claimed as belonging to "them by a sacred arid indefeasf 
ble title. However little versed in die Scriptures, the 
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had been able to discover, that under the Jewish law, a 
tenth of all the produce of land was conferred on the priest- 
hood ; and forgetting, what they themselves taught, that 
the moral part only of that law was obligatory on Chris- 
tians, they insisted, that this donation conveyed a perpetual 
property, inherent by divine right in those who officiated 
at tlie altar. During some centuries, the whole scope of 
sermons and homilies was directed to this purpose ; and 
one would have imagined, from the general tenor of these 
discourses, that all the pi-actical parts of Christianity were 
comprised in the e.\act and faithful payment of tithes to 
the clcrgy.s Encouraged by their success in inculcating 
these doctrines, they ventured fiuther than they were war- 
ranted even by the Levitical law, and pretended to draw 
the tenth of all industry, merchandise, wages of labourers, 
and pay of soldiers nay, some canonist.s went so far as 
to affirm, that the clergy were entitled to the tithe of tlie 
profits made by courtesans in the exeicise of their pro- 
fession.^^ Thoueh parishes had been instituted m England 
by Honorius, Archbishop of Canterbury, near two centu- 
ries before,'’ the ecclesiastics had never yet been able to 
get possession of the tithes: they therefore seized the 
present favourable oppoitunity of making that acquisition, 
when aueak, superstitious prince filled the throne, and 
when the people, discouraged by their losses from the 
Danes, and terrified with die fear of future invasions, 
were susceptible of any impression which bore the ap- 
pearance or religion.” So meritorious was this concession 
deemed by the English, that, trusting entirely to super- 
natural assistance, they neglected the ordinaiy means of 
safetj’; and agreed, even in the piesent desperate ex- 
tremity, that the revenues of the church should be ex- 
empted from all burthens, though imiiosed for national 
defence and security.'' 

ETIIELBALD AND ETIIELBERT. 

_ EiHELwoi.r hied only two years after 

'■ making this grant; and by his will he 
shared England hetueen his two eldest sons, Ethelbald 
and Ethelhert ; the west being assigned to the former, the 
east to the latter. Ethelbald was a profligate pnnee ; and 
marrying Judith, his mother-in-law, gave great offence to 
the people; but, moved by the lemonstrances of Swithin, 
Bishop of AVinchester, he was at last prevailed on to 
divorce her. Ilis reign was short; and Ethelbert, his 
A D 800 succeeding to the government, be- 

haved himself, during a reign of five years, 
in a manner more worthy of his hiitli and station. The 
kingdom, however, uas still infested by the Danes, who 
made an inroad and sacked AVinchester, but weie there 
defeated. A body also of these pirates, who were quarter- 
ed in the Isle of Tlianet, having deceived the English by 
a treaty, unexpectedly broke into Kent, and committed 
great outrages. 


ETHERED. 

. .. Etheldeut was succeeded by his brother 

Ethered, who, though he defended himself 
with bravery, enjoyed, during his whole reign, no tran- 
quillity from those Danish irruptions. Ills younger bro- 
ther, A-lfred, seconded him in all his enterprises; and 
generously sacrificed to the public good all resentment 
ivhich he might entertain on account of his being excluded 
by’ Ethered from a large patrimony which had been left 
him by his father. 

The first landing of the Danes in the reign of Ethered 
was among the East Angles, who, more anxious for their 
present safety than for the common interest, entered into 
t separate treaty with the enemy ; and furnished them 
•ith horses, which enabled them to make an irniption by 
id into the k'ingdom of Northumberland. Tliey there 
zed the city of York ; and defended it against Osbricht 
I iElla, two Northumbrian princes, who perished in 
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the assault. Encouraged by these successes, and by the 
superiority which they had acquired in arms, they now 
ventured, under the command of Hingiiar and Hubha to 
leave the sea-coast, and penetrating into Mercia, they took 
up their winter-quaiters at Noltingham, wLere"^ thev 
threatened the kingdom with a final subjection. 'Die 
Mercians, in this extremity, applied to Ethered for suc- 
cour ; and that prince, with his brother Alfred, conducting 
a great army to Nottingham, obliged the enemy to dis- 
lodge, and to retreat into Northumber- . „ . 
land. Dieir restless disposition, and their • D 8|0 
avidity for plunder, allowed them not to remain long in 
those quarters : they broke into East Anglia, defeated and 
took prisoner Edmund, the king of that country, whom 
they aftenvards murdered m cool blood ; and committing 
the most barbarous ravages on the people, particularly on 
the monasteries, they gave the East Angles cause to regret 
the temporary relief which they had obtained by assisting 
the common enemy. 

Die next station of the Danes vias at ^ ^ 
Reading; whence they infested the neigh- 
bouring country by their incursions'. The Mercians, de- 
sirous of shaking off their dependence on Etheied, refused 
to join him with their forces; and that prince, attended 
by Alfred, was obliged to march asainst the enemy with 
the AA'est Saxons alone, his hereditary subjects. Die 
Danes, being defeated in an action, shut themselves up jii 
their garrison ; but quickly making thence an irruption, 
they routed the AA^est Saxons, and obliged them to raise 
the siege. An action soon after ensued at Aston, in 
Berkshire, where the English, in the beginning of the day, 
were in danger of a total defeat. Alfred advancing with 
one division of the army, was siin'oiinded by the enemy m 
disadvantageous ground ; and Ethered, wlio was at tliat 
time hearing mass, lefuscd to march to his assistance till 
prayers should be finished -.n but as he afterwards obtained 
the'victory, this success, not the dang'er of Aided, was 
ascribed by the monks to the piety of that monarch. This 
battle of Aston did not terminate the war: another battle 
was a little after fought at Basins, wheie the Danes were 
more successful ; and being reinforced by a new army 
from their own country, they became every day more 
ternble to the English. Amidst these confusions, Ethered 
died of a wound which he had leceived in an action with 
the Danes ; and left the inheritance of his cares and mis- 
fortunes, rather than of his grandeur, to his brother, Alfred, 
who vas now twenty-two years of age. 

ALFRED. 

This prince gave lerv early marks of P g., 
those great virtues and shining talents, by ' 

which, during the most difficult times, he saved Ins 
country from utter nun and subversion. Etheluolf, his 
father, the year after his return with Alfred from Rome, 
had again sent the young prince thither with a numerous 
retinue; and a report being spread of the king’s death, 
the pope, Leo III. gave Alfred the royal unction;'' 
whetiier prognosticating his future greatness from the 
appearances of his pregnant genius, or ivilling to pretend, 
even in that age, to the right of confemiig kingdoms. 
Alfred, on his letuin home, hecame e\ery day more the 
object of his father’s affections ; but being indulged in all 
youthful pleasures, ho was much neglected in his educa- 
tion ; and he had already reached his twelfth y ear, when 
he was yet totally ignorant of the lowest elements of 
literature. Ilis genius was first roused by the recital of 
Saxon poems, in which the (Jueeii took delight ; and this 
.species of erudition, which is sometimes able to make a 
considerable progress even among barbarians, exjianded 
those noble and elevated sentiments which he had received 
from nature.' Encouraged by the Queen, and stimulated 
by his own ardent inclination, he soon learned to read 
those compositions ; and proceeded thence to acquire the 
knowledge of the Latin tongue, in which he met with 
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authors that better prompted his heroic spirit, and directed 
his generous views. Absorbed in Aese elegant pursuits, 
he regarded his accession to royalty rather as an object of 
legret than of tnumph but being called to the Uirone, 

preference to his bromer’s children, as well by the will 
of bis fother, a circumstance which had great ‘authonty 
with the Anglo-Saxons,' as by the tows of the whole 
nation, and the urgenc}' of public aHairs, he shook oil' his 
literaiy indolence, and exerted himself in the dcftmee of 
his people. He bad scaicely bmicd his hrotliLr, when 
he tvas obliged to take the field, in oidci to oppose 
tIie_Danes, who had seized Wilton, and weie cscicising 
their usual laiagcs on the countries aioinid. He inardied 
against them with the few troops which he could assemble 
on a sudden ; and gii mg them battle, c.imod at firet an 
advantage, but hs Ins ]iuisunig the Mctory too for, tlie 
supeiiority of the enemt’s nuniheis prevailed, and rc- 
coiered them the day. Tlicir los>., however, in the action 
was so considenihle,' that, fearing Alfred would receive 
daily leinfoiceinents fiom his subjects, they were content 
to stinukite for a safe retreat, and premised to depait the 
kingdom. For that purpose theji were eonducted to Lon- 
don, and allowed to take up wuiter-i|uarters there; but, 
careless of their engagements, thev immediately set them- 
selves to the committing of sjioil on the nc'igliboiiring 
country. Burrhed, King of Mercia, in whose teintones 
London was situated, made a new stipulation with them, 
and engaged them, by presents of money, to remote to 
Lindesey, in Lincolnsliiie ; a country winch they had 
aheady reduced to rum and desolation. Finding there- 
fore no ob|ect in that place, cither for their rapine or 
violence, tliej suddenl) turn^ liark upon Mercia, in a 
quarter where thev expected to find it witliout defence ; 
and fixing their st.ition at Repton, in Derhyshire, they laid 
the whole countr} desolate with fire and sword. Burrhed, 
dcsnainng of success against an encmv whom no force 
could- resist, and no treaties bind, abandoned his kingdom, 
and filing to Rome, took shelter in a eloistcr."' lie was 
brothee-in-law to Alfred, and the last who bore the title of 
King in Meren. 

Tlic West Saxons wore now the onlv remaining power 
in England; and though supported by the rigour and 
abilities of Alfred, diet were iinahle to sustain the efloits 
of those rat age r>, tt ho from all qu liters invaded them. A 

A n ira. Daiie-i cune otei this year 

‘ under three princes, Guthnim, Oscitel, and 
Amiind; and h.itnig fir>t turned their countrymen at 
Repton, they soon found the necessity of scpaiating, m 
order to ]iiotidc foi their subsistence. P.iit of them, 
under the command of Ilaldene, their chieftain,'' marched 
into Northiimherknid, where they fixed their quarters; 
part of them took quarters at Camhiidge, whence they 
dislodged in the ensuing summer, and seized Wcreliara, 
in the loiinty of Dorset, the tert centre of Alfied’s do- 
minions. Hiat prince so stniitcncd them in these quarters, 
that they were eontent to come to a treaty- with him, and 
stipiilati-d In di-p.ut Ins country. Alfred, tvcll acquainted 
yy-ith their iisiiil peifidt, obliged them to swear upon 
the holy ichqiies to the obten.iiiee of the ticatv;" not 
that he expected thev ttould pay any tcncration to 
the rchqucs; but he hoped, that, if they iiotv yiolatcd 
this oath, their impiety ttould infallibly draw dow-n iqion 
them the vengeance of lleatcn. But the Danes, little 
apprehensite of the danger, suddenly, ytuhout seeking any 
pretence, fell upon Alfred’s army ; and having put it to 
route, marched yy-csttvard, and took possession of Exeter. 
Tlie pnnee collected nett- forces, and exerted sudi vigour, 
that he fought in one year eight battles with the encmy-,i’ 
and reduced them to the utmost exti emity . lie hearkenra 
hoty-cver to netv proposals of peace ; and w.is satisfied to 
stipulate with them, that they ttould settle somett-here in 
England,n and tvould not jiermit the cntiance of more 
mt-agers into the kingdom. But while he tvas expecting 
the execution of this treaty, tvliu-h it seemed the interest 
of the Danes themselves to fulfil, he heard tliat another 


body had landed, and having collected all the scattered 
troops of their countrymen, had surprised^ Chippenham, 
then a considerable totvn, and tvere exercising their usual 
latages all aiound them. 

This last incident quite broke the spirit of the Saxons, 
and leduced them to despair. Finding that, aftffl all the 
miserable havoc which they- had undergone in their 
persons and in their ]iroperty ; aftei all the vi^rous actions 
which they had cxeited in then own defence ; a new band, 
equally giecdy of spoil and slaughter, had disembarked 
among them; they believed tlieinseltes abandoned by 
Heaven to destruction, and delit-ered over to those swarms 
of robbers, which the fertile north thus incessantly poured 
forth against them. Some left their country and retired 
into Wales, or fled beyond sea : others submitted to the 
conquerors, in hopes of appeasing their fury by a semle 
obedience.' And every man’s attention being now en- 
grossed in concern for his ow-n preservation, no one yvould 
heaiken to the exhortations of the king, xtlio summoned 
them to make, under his conduct, one efibit more in de- 
fence of their pnnee, their country, and their liberties. 
Alfrc^ himself tt-as obliged to relinquish the ensigns of 
his dignity, to dismiss his servants, and to seek shelter, in 
the meanest disguises, fiom the pursuit and fury of nis 
enemies. He concealed himself under a peasant’s habit, 
and lived some time in the house of a neat-herd, who had 
been intrusted with the care of some of his cows.' There 
passed here an incident, which has been recorded by all 
the histonans, and tvas long preserved by popular tradi- 
tion; though it contains nothing memorable in itself, ex- 
cept so far as every circumstance^ is interesting yvhich 
attends so much virtue and dignity reduced to such 
distress. Tlie wife of the neat-herd was ignorant of the 
condition of licr royal guest ; and obsen-ing him one day 
busy- liy the fire-side in trimming his bow and arrows, she 
desired him to take care of some cakes which were toast- 
ing, yyhile she was employed elsetthere in other domestic 
affairs. But Alfred, ytliosc thoughts were othenvise en- 
gaged, neglected this injunction ; and the good woman, 
on her return, finding her cakes all burnt, rated tlie king 
very- set-erelv, and upbiaided him, tliat he always seemed 
teiy well pleased to Ct-it her tt-arm cakes, diough he was 
thus negligent in toasting them.' 

By degrees, Alfred, as he found the search of the enemy 
become more remiss, collected some of his retainers, luid 
retired into the ccniie of a bog, foimed by the stagnating 
yy-aters of the Thonc and Farret, in Somersetshire.^ He 
here found two acics of firm ground; and building a 
habitation on them, rendered himself secure by its fortifi- 
cations, and still more by the unknown and inaccessible 
roads tvliich led to it, and by the forests and morasses 
yy-ith yvhich it was et-ery tvay environed. This place he 
called A^tlielingay, or the Isle of Nobles;" and it notv 
bears the name o'f Atlielncy. He thence made frequent 
and unetmected sallies upon the Danes, who often felt the 
vigour of his arm, but knetv not from what emuter the 
blotv came. He subsisted himself and his followers by 
the plunder which he acquired ; he procured them conso- 
lation by revenge ; and Rom small success^ he opened 
their minds to hope, that, notw-ithstanding his present low 
condition, more important victories might at length attend 
his valour. 

Alfred lay here concealed, but not unactive, during a 
tyvelvemonth, when the new-s of a prosperous ey-ent leached 
his ears, and called him to the field. Hubba, the Dane, 
having spread devastation, fire, and slaughter over Wales, 
had landed in Devonshire from twenty-three vessels, and 
laid siege to the castle of Kinw-ith, a place situated near 
the mouth of the small nver Thu. Oddune, Earl of Devon- 
shire, with his followers, had taken shelter there; and 
being ill supplied with previsions, and even with water 
he determined, by some vigorous blow, to prevent the- 
necessity of submitting to the barbarous enemy. IN 
made a' sudden sally on the Danes before sun-risinin 
and taking them unprepared, he put them to rout, pursuer 
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them vntli fi^eat slaughter, killed Ilubba himself, and got 
possession of the fiimous Reafrn, or enchanted standard, 
111 which the Danes put great confidence.* It contained 
the figure of a raven, which had been inwoven by tiie 
three sisters of Ilinguar and Hubba, with many magical 
incantations, and which, by its different movements, prog- 
nosticated, as the Danes believed, the good or bad success 
of a^ enterprise.'^ 

^VIlen Alned observed tliis symptom of successful re- 
sistance in his subjects, he left his retreat; but before he 
would assemble them in arms, or urge them to any 
attempt, which, if unfortunate, might, in tlieir present 
despondency, prove fiital, he resolved to inspect, himself, 
the situation or the enemy, and to judge of the prohabibty 
of success. For this purpose he entered their camp under 
the disguise of a haiper, and passed unsuspected through 
every quartei. He so entertained them with his music 
and facetious humours, that he met wth a welcome re- 
ception and was even introduced to the tent of GuArum, 
their prince, where he remained some days.r He re- 
marked the ^pine security of the Danes, their contempt 
of the English, their negligence in foraging and plunder- 
ing, and tlieir dissolute wasting of what they gained by 
rapine and violence. Encouraged by these fiivourable 
ajmearances, he secretly sent emissanes to the most con- 
siderable or his subjects, and summoned them to a 
rendezvous, attended oy their warlike followers, at Brix- 
ton, on the borders of Selwood forest. < The English, wdio 
had hoped to put an end to their calamities by senile 
submission, now found the insolence and rapine of the 
^queror more intolerable than all past fiitigucs and 
dan^rs; and, at the appointed day, they joyfully re- 
sorted to their prince. On his appearance, thev re- 
ceived him with shouts of applause;* and could not 
satiate their eyes with the sight of this beloved monarch, 
whom they Imd long regarded as dead, and wlio now, 
with TOice and looks expressing Ins confidence of success, 
call^ them to liberty and to vengeance. He instantly 
conducted them to^ Eddington, where tlie Danes were 
encamped ; and taking advantatte of his prenous know- 
ledge of^the place, he directed his attack against the most 
unguarded quarter of tlie enemy. Tlie Danes, surprised 
to see an arnw of English, whom they considered as totally 
subdued, and still more astonished to hear that Allied was 
at their head, made but a ftunt resistance, notwithstanding 
their superiority of number, and were soon put to flight 
with great slaughter. The remainder of the routed army, 
with their prince, was besieged by Alfred in a fortified 
ramp to which they fled ; but being reduced to extreraitv 
by want and hunger, they had recourse to the clemency of 
the victo^ and offeiM to submit on any conditions. The 
king, no less generous than brave, gave tliem their lives ; 
and even formed^ a scheme for converting them, fiom 
mortal enemies, into faitliful subjects and confederates. 
He knew' that the kingdoms of East Armlia and Northum- 
berland were totally desolated by the frequent inroads of 
the Danes, and he now proposed to repeoplc them, by 
settling there Guthrum and his followers. He hoped tlrat 
the new planters would at last betake tliemselves to 
industry, when, by reason of his resistance, and the ex- 
hausted condition of the country, they could no longci 
subsist by plunder; and that they might serve him as a 
rampart a^inst any future incursions of their country- 
men. But before he ratified these mild conditions with 
the Danes, he required that they should give him one 
pledge of tlieir submission, and of tiieir inclination to in- 
coroorate with tlie English, by declaring tlieir conversion 
to Christianity.** Guthrum, and his army, had no aversion 
to the proposal ; and svithout much instruction, or aigu- 
niCTt, or conference, they were all admitted to baptism. 
The king answered for Guthrum at the font, gave him die 
“me of Atheist^ and received him as his adopted son.* 
• 4 . D. 880 '“'® success of this exp^ient seemed to 

correspond to Alfred’s hopes : the greater 
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part of tlie Danes settled peaceably in tlicn new quarters : 
some smaller bodies of the same nation, which were dis- 

E ersed in Mercia, were distnbuted into the five cities of 
lerby, Leicester, Stamfiird, Lincoln, and Nottingham, 
and were thence called the Fif or Five-burghers. The 
more turbulent and unquiet made an expedition into 
France, under the command of Hastings;* and, except 
by a short incursion of Danes, who sailed up the Thames, 
and landed at Fulham, but suddenly letreated to tlieir 
ships on finding the country in a posture of defence, 
Alfred was not for some yeats infested by the inroad of 
those barbarians.* 

The king employed this interval of tranquilliw in 
restoring order to the state, which had been shaken % so 
many violent convulsions; in establishing civil and mili- 
taiv institutions; in composing the minds of men to 
industry and justice j and in providing against the return 
of like calamities. He was, more properly tlian his grand- 
father Egbert, the sole monarch of the English, (for so the 
Saxons w’ere now universally called,) because the king- 
dom of Mercia was at last incorporated in his state, and 
was governed by Ethelbcrt, his brother-in-law, who bore 
the title of earl: and though the Danes, who peopled 
East Anglia and Northumbeiland, were for some time 
ruled immediately by tlieir own pnnees, they all acknow- 
ledged a subordination to Alfred, and submitted to his 
superior authority. As emiality among subjects is the 
B^t source of concord, Alfred gave the same laws to the 
Danes and English, imd put them entirely on a like foot- 
ing in the administration both of civil and criming justice. 
The fine for the murder of a Dane was tlie same with that 
for the murder of an Englishman ; tlie great symbol of 
equality in those ages. 

Hie king, after rebuilding the ruined cities, particularly 
London,' which had been destroyed by tlie Danes in the 
reign of Ethdwolf, established a regular militia for tlie 
defence of the kin^om. He ordained that all Ins people 
should be armed and registered ; he assigned tliem a re- 
gular lotation of duty ; he distnbuted ]>art into the castles 
and fortresses which he built at proper places ;s he required 
another part to take the field on any alarm, and to assem- 
ble at stated places of rendezvous ; and he left a sufficient 
number at home, who were employed in the cultivation of 
the land, and who afterwards took their turn in military 
service.'* The whole kingdom was like one great gamson ; 
and the Danes could no sooner appear in one place, than 
a sufficient number was assembled to oppose them, with- 
out leaving the other quarters defenceless or disarmed.' 

But Alfred, sensible that the proper method of opposing 
an enemy who made incursions by sea, was to meet tliem 
on their own element, took care to provide himself witli 
a naval force,'* which, though the most natural defence of 
an island, had hitherto been totally neglected by the 
English. He increased the shipping of his kingdom bodi 
in number and strength, and trained his subjects in the 
practice, as ivell of sailing as of naval action. He dis- 
tabuted his armed vessels in proper stations around the 
island, and was sure to meet tlie Danish ships either 
before or after they hod landed their troops, and to pursue 
them in all their incursions. Tliough tlie Danes might 
suddenly, by surprise, disembark on the coast, which ivas 
generally liecome desolate by their frequent ravages, they 
irere encountered by the English fleet in their retreat; 
and escaped not, as formerly, by abandoning their booty, 
Init paid, Iw their total destruction, the penalty of Ae 
disoracrs which thev had committed. 

In this manner Alfred repelled several inroads of these 
piratical Danes, and maintained his kingdom, during 
some yeais, in safety and tranquillity. A fleet of a hun- 
dred and twenty ships of war was stationed upon the 
coast; .ind being provided with warlike engines, as well 
as with expert seamen, both Frisians and English, (for 
Alfred supplied the defects of his own sulgects by en- 
gaging able foreigners in his service,) maintained a supe- 
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rionty over tliose smaller bands vdtli which England had 
A. D. 093. ?° infested. > But at last Hast- 

, „* ,“SS> the famous Danish chief, having 
ravaged all Ae provinces of Fiance, both along the see- 
coast and the Loire and Seine, and being obliged to quit 
that country, more by tlie desolation which he himself had 
occasioned, than by the resistance of the inhabitants, ap- 
peared off the coast of Kent witli a fleet of 330 sail. ITie 
greater iiart of the enemy disembarhcd in the llotlier, mid 
seized the fort of Apuldore. Il.istmgs liimsclf^ cunininiid- 
fleet of eighty sail, entered the Tliames, and foitify- 
ing Milton, ill Kent, began to spread his forces over the 
and to commit the most destnictive rawiges. 
But Allied, on the first alarm of this descent, flew to the 
defence of his people, at the head of a select bimd of 
soldieis, nliom he always hept about his person ; “ and 
gathering to him the armed militia from all ipiarteis, ap- 
pend in the field with a force superior to the enemy. 
^1 straggling paitics, tshoiii necessity, or love of plunder, 
had dravi n to a distance from then* chief encampment, 
were cut off by the English ; " and these pirates, instead m 
increasing their spoil, found themselves cooped up m their 
fortifications, and obliged to subsist by tlie jilunder which 
they had brought from Fiance. Tired of this situation, 
■which must in the end prove ruinous to tliem, the Danes 
at Apuldore rose suddenly from their encampment, with 
an intention of marching towards the Thames, and pass- 
ing os'er into Essex : but they escaped not the vigilance of 
Alfred, who encountered them at Fainbam, put them to 
rout,” seized all their horses and baggage, and chased the 
run-awaj’S on board their ships, which carried tliem up the 
Colne to Mersey, m Essex, 111161:0 they entrenched them- 
selves. Hastings, at the same time, and probably by con- 
cert, made a like movement; and deserting Milton, took 
(lossession of Bamlletc, near tlie Isle of Canvey m the 
same county ; p where he hastily thren up fortifications for 
his defence against the pouerof Alfred. 

Unfortuiiatcli for the English, Guthnim, prince of the 
East-Aiiglian Danes, was now dead ; as mus also Gudii^, 
whom the king had appointed governor of the Nortlium- 
bnans ; and those restless tribes, being no longer restrain- 
ed Iw the autliority of then princes, and being encoura;^ 
jiy the appearance of so great 11 boclj of their countrymen, 
broke into rebellion, shook off the .authorit} of Alfred, ana 
iielding to their 1111 etei ate habits of 11 ar and depredation, a 
embarked on boaid tuo hundred and foitv vessels, and 
ajipeared before E\cter, 111 the nest of England. Alfred 
lost not a moment in oiqiosing this new enemy. Having 
left some forces at London to make licsid against Hastings 
and the other Danes, he marched suddenlj to the west;*' 
and billing on tin rebels before thei were aware, pursued 
them to their ships with great slaughter. These mvagets, 
sailing ne\t to Susses, began to plunder tlie couiitty near 
Chichester; but the order which Alfred had every where 
established, sufficed here, without his piesence, for the de- 
fence of tlie iilace; and the rebels, meeting widi a new 
repulse, in which many of them were killed, and some of 
their ships Uken," were obliged to put again to sea, and 
were discouraged from atti'm]iting aii} other enterprise. 

Meanwhile, the Danish invaders in Esses, haiing 
united their force under the command of Hosting, ad- 
vanced into the inland country, and made spoil of all 
around them; but soon had reason to repent of their 
tementy. The English army left in London, assisted by a 
body of the citizens, attacked the enemy's intrenchmcnts 
at Bamflete, overpowered the gamson, and having done 
great execution upon them, carried off the wife and two 
sons of Hastings.* Alfred generously spared these cap- 
tives ; and even restored them to Hasting," on condition 
that he should depart the kingdom. 

But though the King had thus honourably rid himself of 
tins dangerous enem}, he had not entirmy subdued or 
siroelled the invaders. TIic piratical Danes _ willingly 
followed in an excursion any prosperous leader' who gave 
:hem hopes of booty ; but were not so easily induced to 


relinquish their enterprise, or submit to return, bafiled ar 
without plunder, into their native country. Great nun 
bers of them, after die departure of IKistmgs, seized an 
fortified Shobuiy, at the mouth of the Thames ; and ha' 
ing left a garrison there, they marched along the river, ti 
they came to Boddington, in the county of Gloucestei 
whtre, being reinforced by some 'Welch, tliey Arew u 
mtrenehments, and prepared for tlieir defence. The kin 
here surrounded tliem with the whole force of his dom; 
nions;** and as he had now a certain prospect of victon 
he lesolved to trust notliing to chance, out ratlier to maste 
his enemies by famine than assault. They were reducei 
to such extremities, that, having eaten their oivn hoises 
and having many of them perished with hunger,' the’ 
made a desperate sally upon the English ; and though tlii 
greater number fell m the action, a considerable bodi 
made tlieir escape.y These roved about for some time ir 
England, still pursued by the vigilance of Alfred : tliej 
attacked Leicester with success, defended tliemselves m 
Hartford, and then fled to Quatfbrd, where thw were finally 
broken and subdued. The small remains of them either 
dispersed themselves among theircountrymen in Northum- 
b»land and East Anglia,* or had recourse again to flie sea, 
where tliey exercised puacy, under the, command of Sige- 
fertj a Northumbrian. This freebooter, well acquainted 
with Alfred’s naval preparations, had framed vessels of a 
new construction, higher, and longer, and swifter, tto 
those of the English ; but the king soon discovered his 
superior skill, by building vessels still higher, and longer, 
and swifter, man those of the Nortliumbnans ; and falling 
upon them while they were exercising their ravages in fte 
west, he took twenty of their ships, and having tried all 
the prisoners at Winchester, he hanged tliem as pirates, 
the common enemies of mankind. 

The well-timed severity of this execution, togetlier with 
the excellent posture of defence established every where, 
restored full tranquillity in England, and pioiddra for the 
fiiture security ofthe government. The East-Anglian and 
Nordiumbrian Danes, on the first appearance of Alfod 
upon their frontiers, made anew the most hnmble submis- 
sions to lum ; and he thought it prudent to take them un- 
der his immediate government, witliout establishing over 
them a viceroy of their oivn nation.” The Welch also 
acknowledged his authority; and this great prince had 
now, by prudence, and justice, and valour, established his 
sovereignty 01 er all the southern parts ofthe island, from 
the English cliannel to the frontiers of Scot- , ti imi 
land; when he died, in the vigour of his age 
and die full strength of his faculties, after a gloiious reign 
of twenty-nine years and a half ; in whieh he deservedly 
attained the appellation of Alfred the Great, and the title 
of Founder ol the English Monarchy. 

Tlie merit of tins prince, both in private and public life, 
may with advantage be set in opposition to tliat of any 
monarch or citizen which the annals of any age or any nation 
can present to us. He seems indeed to be the model of 
that perfect character, which, under the denomination of a 
sage or wise man, philosophers have been fond of delineat- 
ing, rather as a fiction of their imagination, than in hopes 
of ever seeing it really existing : so happily were all his 
virtues tempered togetlier; so justly were they blended; 
and so powmully did each prevent the other from exceed- 
ing Its proper boundanes I He knew how to reconcile the 
most cnteipnsing spirit with the coolest moderation ; the 
most obstinate perseverance with the easiest flexibility; 
the most severe justice with the gentlest lenity ; the great- 
est vigour in commanding with me most perfect affimility 
of deportment;” the highest capacity and inclination for 
science with the most shining talents for action. His civil 
and his military virtues are almost equally the objects of 
our admiration; excepting only-, that tlie former, being 
more rare among princes, ns well as more useful, seer 
chiefly to challenge our applause. Nature also, as if df 
sirous that so bright a production of her skill should v 
set 111 the fairest light, nad bestowed on him every bodr 
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accomplishment, vigour of limbs, dignity of shape wd air, 
with a pleasing, engaging, and open countenance." For- 
tune alone, by throwing him into that bub^us age, 
deprived him of historians worthy to transmit his feme to 
posterity; and we wish to see liim delineated in more 
lively colours, and witli more particular strokes, that we 
may at least perceive some of those small specks and 
blemishes, from which, as a man, it is impossible he could 

^But'we^ shouli give but an imperfect idea of Alfred’s 
merit, were we to confine our narration to lits military 
exploits, and were not more particular in our account of 
his institutions ibr die execution of justice, and of his zeal 
for the encouragement of arts and sciences. 

After Alfred had subdued, and had settled or expelled, 
the Danes, he found the kingdom in the most wretched 
condition ; desolated by the ravages of those barbarians, 
and tlmwn into disorders which were calculated to per- 
petuate its misery, '^ough the great armies of the D.mps 
were broken, the country was full of straggling troops of 
that nation, who, being accustomed to live by plunder, 
were become incapable of industry, and who, nxim the 
natural ferocity of their manners, indulged themselves in 
committing violence^ even beyond wliatwas requis.te to 
supply their necessities. The English themselves, reduced 
to tiie most extreme indigence by these continued depre- 
dations, had shaken off all bands of government; and 
those who had been plundered to-day, betook themselves 
ne\t dar to the like disorderly life, and, from despair, 
joined Uie robbers in pillaging and ruining their fellow- 
citizens. These were ttie evils for which it was nccessar} 
that the vigilance and activity of Alfred should provide a 
remedy. 

Tliat he might render tlie execution of justice stnetand 
regular, he divided all England into counties ; these coun- 
ties he subdivided into hundreds ; and the hundreils into 
tilings. Every householder was answerable for the be- 
haviour of his iWily and slaves, and ei'en of Ins guests, if 
they lived aboi'c three days in his house. Ten ncigiibour- 
ing householders were formed into one corporation, who, 
under the name of a tithing, decennary, or iiiboui^, were 
answerable for each other’s conduct, and over whom one 
person, called a tithingmnn, lieadbourg, or boisholdcr, was 
appointed to preside. Even' man was punished as an 
outlaw who did not register himself in some tithing. And 
no man could change his habitation, without a warrant or 
certificate from the borsholder of the tithing to which he 
formerly belonged. 

When any person in any tithing or decennary was guilty 
of a crime, the borsholder was summoned to answrer for 
him ; and if he were not willing to be surety for his ap- 
pearance, and his clearing himself, the criminal was com- 
mitted to prison, and there detained till his tnd. If he 
fled, either Wore or after finding Sureties, the borsholder 
and decennary became liable to inquiry, and were exposed 
to the penalties of law. _ Thirty-one 'days were allowed 
them for producing the criminal'; pnd if that time elapsed 
wit’iout their being able to find him, the borsholder, with 
two other members of the decennary, avas obliged to ap- 
pear, and, together with three chief members of the three 
neighbouring decennaries, (making twelve in all,) to sw-car 
that his decennary sras free from all pnvity hotli of the 
crime coii’mittcd, and of the escape of the criminal. If 
the borsholder could not find such a number to answer for 
their innocence, the decennary svas compelled by fine to 
make satisfaction to the king, according to the degrtte of 
tire oflence.t Bv tliis institution, every man was obliged 
from his own interest to keep a watchful eye over the 
conduct of his neighbours; and was in a manner surety 
for the behaviour of those who ssere placed under the 
hvision to which he belonged : whence these dccennancs 
ceived the name of frank-plcdgcs. 

Such a regular distribution of the people, with such a 
ict confinement in tlieir habitation, may not bepcccasarv 
times when men arc more inured to obedience and 
ticc ; and it might perhaps be reganled as destructive 
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of libeity ?iid commerce in a polished state ; but it was 
well calculated to reduce that fierce and licentious people 
under tlie salutary lestraint of law and government. But 
Alfred took care to temper these rigours by other institu- 
tions favourable to the ireedom of the citizens ; and no- 
thing could he more popular and liberal than his plan for 
the administration of justice. The borsholder summoned 
together his whole decennary to assist him m deciding any 
lesser diWence which occurred among the members of 
this small community. In affairs of greater moment, in 
appeals from the decennary, or m controversies arising be- 
tween members of different decennaries, the cause was 
Inought before the hundredj which consisted of ten_ decen- 
naries, or a hundred families of fieemen, and which was 
reguliirly assembled once in four weeks for the deciding of 
causes.E Tlieir method of decision deserves to be noted, 
as being the origin of juries ; an institution, admirable in 
Itself, and the best calculated for tlie preservation of liberty 
and the administration of justice, that ever was devised by 
the wit of man. Twelve freeholders were chosen ; who, 
having sworn, together with the hundreder, or presiding 
magistrate of that division, to administer imjKirtia] justice,'' 
proceeded to the examination of that cause which was 
submitted to their jurisdiction. And beside these montlily 
meetings of the hundred, there was an annual meeting, 
appointed for a more general inspection of the police of 
the distnet; for the inquiry into crimes, the correction of 
abuses in magistrates, and the obliging of every person to 
show tlie decennary in which he was registered. The peo- 
ple, in imitation of their ancestors, tlie ancient Germans, 
n«scmbled there in arms ; whence a hundred was some- 
times called a ivapentake, and ts court sen’ed both for 
the support of military discipline, imd for the administra- 
tion of civil justice ' 

The next superior court to that of the hundred was the 
countv-court, which met twice a year, after Michaelmas 
and liiister, and consisted of the freeholders of the county, 
who possessed an equal rate in tlie decision of causes. 
The bishop presided in this court, together with the aider- 
man ; ancf tlie proper object of the court was the receiv- 
ing of appeals from the hundreds and decennaries, and 
the deciding of such cortrcversics as arose between men 
of different hundreds. Formerly, the alderman possessed 
both the cml and military authority ; but Alfred, sensible 
that this conjunction of powers rendered the nobility dar- 
gcrous and independent, appointed also a sheriff in each 
county, who cn|oyed a co-onlinate author.tv with the for- 
mer in the judicial fiinition.t jjig office also empowered 
him to guard the rights of the crown in the county, and 
to levy the fines imposed; which in that age formed no 
contemptible part of the public revenue. 

There lay an a|>pcnl, in default of justice from all these 
courts to the king nimsclf in council ; and as the people, 
sensible of the equity and great talents of Alfred, placed 
their chief confidence in him, he was soon overwhelmed 
with appeals from all parts of England. lie was inde- 
fatigable in the despatch of these causes ;■ but finding that 
his time must be entirely engrossed by this branch of duU , 
he resolved to olwiate the inconvenience, by correcting the 
ignorance or corruption of the inferior magistrates, from 
which It arose.'" Tic took care to have his nobility in- 
structed in letters and the laws." lie chose the earls and 
shenfl's from among the men most celebrated for probity 
and knowledge. He punished severely all malversation 
in office." And he removed all the earls, whom he found 
unequal to the trust allowing only some of the more 
elderly to serve by a deputy, tiU their death should make 
room for more worthy successors. 

The better to guide the magistrates in the administration 
of justice, Alfred framed a body of laws; which, though 
now lost, served long as the basis of English jurispru- 
dence, and is generally deemed the origin of what is de- 
nominated the COMMON I AW. He appointed regular meet- 
ings of the states of England twice a year in London ;s a 
city which he himself had npaired and beautified, and 
which he thus rendered the capital of the kingdom. TTie 
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similarity of these institutions to the customs of the ancient 
Gnmans, to the practice of the other northern conquerors, 
and to the Saxon laws during the Ueptaxchy, presents us 
from regarding Alfred as the sole author of tins pLui of 
government ; and lends us rather to think, that, like a wise 
man, he contented himself with reforming, extending, and 
executing the institutions which he found previously estab- 
lished. But, on the whole, such success attended his legis- 
lation, that eveiy thing 1)oie_ suddenly a new f.ice in Eng- 
land: robbenes and iniquitirsof all kinds were repressed 
by the puiiislimcnt or reformation of the criminals:'' and 
so exact was the general police, that Alfred, it is snid,lrang 
up, by way of bravado, golden nr.iLclets ne.w the liigliways ; 
and no man dared to touch them.* Yet, amidst diese 
rigouis of uistiee, this giL.it prinre preserved the most sa- 
cred regain to the libertv of Ins pi mile ; and it is a memora- 
blesentimcntpreseivcd in liisw i1l,TIiat it was just t1 c Eng- 
lish should for ever remain as free as tlieir own thoughts.' 

As good morals and knowledge are almost inseparable, 
in every age, thoiigb not in every individual, the rare of 
Alfred for the encouragement of ‘learning among liis su^ 
jects was nnollier useful branch of Ins legislation, and tend- 
ed to icclaim the English from their former dissolute and 
ferocious manners : but the king was guided in tins pur- 
suit, less by political views, tlian by his natural bent and 
nionensity towards letters. \Vlicn lie came to the thron& 
he found the nation sunk into the grossest ignorance and ! 
barbarism, proceeding from the continued disorders in the | 
government, and from the ravages of the Danes : the mo- i 
iiasteries were destroyed, the monks butchered or dis- 
persed, their libraries' burnt ; and thus the only seats of 
erudition in those ages were totally subverted. Alfred him- 
self coinpl.iins, that on his accession he knew not one per- 
son, south of tile Thames, who could so much as inteipret 
the Latin semce ; and ven few in the northern ]nrts, who 
had reached even that pitch of erudition. But this pnnee 
invited over the most celebrated scholars from all parts of 
Europe; lie establislied schools evciy where for the in- 
struction of his people ; he founded, at least n paired, the 
university ofOxfurd, and endowed it withmnnv piivileges, 
revenues, and immunities; he cnioimd by law all free- 
holders novscvscd of two livdes" of kind or'more, to send 
tlieir cbildren to sclmol for their inMniction ; he gave pre- 
ferment both III cliurcli .ind sUto to Midi only as laid made 
some jirofiLiciiry in knovvlidge: and by aU'tbese expedi- 
ents lie had the vitisf.iction, before Ills d'entb, to see a great 
diangc m the fue of affairs; and in a work of Ins, winch 
is still ext.mt, lie congratulates liimsclf on the progress 
vvliicli learning, under Ins patronage, had already made in 
England 

But the most cfTectual expedient employed by Alfred, 
for the emouragement of Unrinng, was ins own ‘example, 
imd the constant assnliiity with vvliidi, notwithstanding the 
multiplicity and urgency* of bis affairs, be cm]ilnycd him- 
self 111 the pursuits of know ledge. I Ic usually divided bis 
tune into three equal portions: one was employed in sleep, 
and the rerection ofliis body by diet and exercise ; another 
in the despatch ni business ;' a tliird in study and devotion ; 
and that he might more exactly measure the hours, he made 
use of biiniing tapers of equal length, vvliicli lie fixed in 
laiitliorns an cxjiedient suited to that rude age, when the 
gcometiy of dialling, and the nicchainsm of clocks and 
watches, were totally unknown. And by such a regular 
distribution of his time, though he often laboured under 
great bodily iiifiimitics,’' this martial hero, who fought m 
person fifiy^six battles by sea and land,) was able, during 
a life of no extraordinary length, to acquire more know- 
ledge, and even to comjiosc more hooks, than most studi- 
ous mm, though blessed with the greatest leisure and ap- 
plication, have, m more fortunate ages, made the object of 
their uninterrupted industry. 

Sensible that the people, at all limes, cRpcctally when 
their undcretandings are obstructed by ignorance and had 
education, arc not much susceptible of speculative inslruc- 
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tioD, Alfred endeavoured to convey Ins morality by apo- 
logues, parables, stories, apophthegms, coudicd in poetiy ; 
and besides propagating among his subjects former com- 
positions of that Tina, which he found in the Saxon 
tongue,' he exercised his genius in inventing works of a 
like nature," as well as in translating from the Greek the 
elegant fables of iEsop. He also gave Saxon translations 
of Orosius’s nnd Bede’s histories; and of Boethius con- 
cerning the consolation of pliilosonliy.b And he deemed 
it nowise derogatory from his otlicx great characters of 
sovereign, legislator, warrior, and politician, tlius to lead 
the way to liis people in the pursuits of literature. 

Meanwhile, this prince was not negligent in encourag- 
ing the vulgar and mechanical arts, which have a more 
sensible, though not a closer, connexion with the interests 
of society. He invited^ from all quarters, industrious 
foreigners to repeople his countiy, wmidi had been deso- 
lated by the ravages of the Danes." He introduced and 
encouraged manufactures of all kinds ; and no inventor or 
improver of any ingenious art did he suiTer to go unre- 
wardcd.ii He prompted men of activity to betake them- 
selves to navigation, to push commerce into the most re- 
mote countries, and to acquire riches by propagating in- 
dustry among their fellow-citizens. He set apart a seventh 
portion of his own revenue for maintaining a number of 
workmen, whom he constantly employed in rebuilding die 
ruined cities, castles, palaces, and monasteries." Even 
the elegances of life were brought to him from the Medi- 
teiranean and the Indies and his subjects, hv seeing 
those productions of the peaceful arts, were taught to re- 
spect the virtues of justice and industiy, from which alone 
they could arise. Both living and dead, Alfred was rc- 
garded by foreigners, no less than by his own subjects, as 
the greatest pnnee ancr Charlemagne that had appeared 
in Europe during several ages, and as one of the wisest and 
best that had ever adorned the annals of any nation. 

Alfred had, by his wife, Ethelsvvitlia, daughter of a 
hlercian carl, three sons and three daughters. 'The eldest 
son, Edmund, died without issue, in his father’s lifetime. 
The third, Ethel ward, inherited his father’s passion for 
letters, and lived a pnvate life. Tiie second, Edward, 
succeeded to his power; and passes by the appellation of 
Edward the Elder, being the first of that name who sat on 
the English throne. 


EDWARD THE ELDER. 

This prince, who equalled his father in a n gni 
military talents, though inferior to him ' 

in knowledge and erudition, c found, immediately on 
Ills accession, a specimen of that turbulent life to 
winch all pnnees and even all individuals were ex- 
{loscd, III an age when men, less restrained by law or jus- 
tice, nnd less occupied by industry, had no aliment for 
their inquietude, out wars, insurrections, convailsions, 
rapine, and depredation. Etlielwald, his cousin-german, 
son of King EUielbert, tlic elder brother of Alfred, insisted 
on Ins preferable title;'' and arming his partisans, took 
possession of Winburnc, where he seemed determined to 
defend himself to tlie last extremitr, and to await the issue 
of Ins pretensions.' But when the king approached the 
town with a great armj, Etlielwald, having the prospect of 
certain destniction, made liis escape, and fled first into 
Normandy, thence into Nortliumhenand ; where he hoped 
that the people who had been recently subdued by Alfred, 
and who were impatient of peace, would, on the intelli- 
gence of that great prince's death, seize the first pretence or 
opportunity of rebellion. The event did not disappoint 
Ills cMiectations : the Northumbrians declared for mm;'' 
and Etlielwald having thus connected liis interests -with 
the Danish tribes, went beyond sea, and collecting a body 
of these f^chootcis, he excited tlie hopes of all those wli- 
had been accustomed to subsist by rapine and violenc' 
Tlie Eost-Anglion Danes joined his party: the Fiv 
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bui;p!is, who weic seated in the heart of Meiciiu began to 
put themselves m motion ; and the English found that they 
were ai^in menaced with those convulsions} from which 
tlie valour and policy of Alfred had so lately rescued them. 
The rebels, headed by Ethelwald, made an incursion into 
the counties of Gloucester, Oxford, and Wilts ; and having 
exercised their ravimes in diese places, they retired with 
their booty, before me king, who had assembled an army, 
was able to improadi them. Edward, however, who was 
determined that his preparations should not be fruitless, 
conducted Ins forces into East Anglia, and retaliated the 
injuries wliich the inliabitants had committed, by spreading 
die like devastation among them. Satiated with revenge, 
and loaded with boo^, he gave orders to retire : but the 
authonty of those ancient kings, which was feeble in peace, 
was not much better establisned in the field ; and foe 
Kentish men, gieedy of more spoil, ventured, contrary to 
repeated orders, to stay behind him, and to take up their 
quarters in Bury. This disobedience proved in foe issue 
fortunate to Edward. Tlie Danes assaulted the Kentish 
men ; but met with so sHgorous a resistance, that, though 
foey gained foe field of battle, they bought that advantage 
by foe loss of their bravest leaders, and among foe rest, by 
that of Ethelwald, who perished in foe action.i" Tlie 
king, freed from the fear of so dangerous a competitor, 
made peace on advantagraus terms with foe East Angles.” 

In order to restore England to such a state of tran- 
quillity ns it was then capable of attaining, nought was 
wanting but the subjection of foe Northumbrians, who, 
assisted by the scattered Danes in Mercia, continualW in^ 
fested the bowels of foe kingdom. Edward, in order to 
divert the force of these enemies, prepared a fleet to attack 
foem bv sea ; hoping that, when ms ships appeared on their 
coast, they must atleast lemain at home, and provide for 
their defence. But the Northumbrians were less anxious 
to secure their own property, foan gieedy to commit spoil 
on their enemy ; and concluding that the chief strength of 
the English was embarked on board foe fleet, they foouf^t 
the opportunity favourable, and entered Edward’s terri- 
tories with all their forces. The king, who was prepared 
against this event, attacked foem on tlieir letum at Teten- 
hall, in foe county of Stafford, put them to rout, recovered 
all the booty, and pursued them with great slaughter into 
their own county. 

All the test of Edward’s reign was a scene of continued 
and successful action against the Northumbrians, foe 
East Angles, foe Five-burgers, and the foreign Danes who 
invaded him fixrni Normandy and Bnttany. Nor svas he 
less provident in putting his kingdom in a posture of de- 
fence, than vigorous in assaulting foe enemy. He fortified 
the towns of Chester, Eddesbury, Warwick, Cherbnrv, 
Buckingham, Towcester, Maldon, Huntingdon, and Col- 
chester. He fought two signal battles at Temsford and 
Maldon.” He vanquished Thurketill, a great Danish 
chief, and obliged him to retire with his tblloweis into 
France, in quest of spoil and adventures. He subdued 
foe ]^st-Angles, and forced foem to swear allegiance to 
him : he expelled foe two rival princes of Northumber- 
land, Reginald and Sidroc, and acquired, for the present, 
foe dominion of that province: several tribes of foe 
Bntons 'were subjected by him ; and even the Scots, who, 
during the reign of Egbert, had, under the conduct of 
Kennefo, foeir king, increased their power by foe final 
subjection of the Piets, 'were neverfoetess obliged to give 
him marks of submission.p In all these fortunate achieve- 
ments he was assisted by the activity and prudence of his 
sister Ethelfleda, who -was widow of Ethelbert, Earl of 
Mercia, and who, after her husband’s death, retained foe 
government of that province. This pnnccss, who had 
been reduced to extremity in child-bed, refused afterwards 
all commerce uith her husband; not from any weak su- 
perstition, as was common in that age, but because she 
deemed all domestic occupations unworthy of her maxcu- 
Tine and ambitious spirit.” She died before her brodier; 
and Ed'ward, during the remainder of his reign, took upon 
iiimself foe immeduite government of Mercia, whidi be- 
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fore liad been intrusted to the authoriti of a goiemor. 
The Saxon Chronicle fixes foe death of this prince in 925.* 
Ilis kingdom devolved to Athelslan, his natural son. 


ATHELSTAN. 


The stain in this prince's birth ivas not, m . 

those times, deemed so considerable as to ev- ^ " tx!' 
elude him from foe throne ; and Afodstan, being of an age, 
as well as of a capacity, fitted for government, obtained foe 
preference to Edward’s younger diddren, who, foougli 
legitimate, were of too tender years to rule a nation so 
much exposed both to foreign invasion and to domestic 
convulsions. Some discontents, however, prevailed on liis 
accession ; and Alfred, a nobleman of considerable power, 
was thence encouraged to enter into a conspiracy against 
him. This incident is related by historians with circum- 
stances, which foe reader, according to foe degree of credit 
he is disposed to give foem, may impute either to foe in- 
vention of monks, who forged foem, or to focir artifice, 
who found means of making foem real. Alfred, it is said, 
being seized upon strong suspicions, but without any cer- 
tain proof, firmly denied foe conspiracy imputed to him ; 
and in inder to jusbiV himself, he oftmd to swear to his 
innocence before the Pope, whose person, it 'was supposed, 
contained sndi superior sanctity, foat no one could pre- 
sume to give a false oath in his presence, and yet hope to 
escape foe immediate vengeance of heaven. The king ac- 
cepted of the condition, and Alfred was conducts to 
Rome ; where, eifoer conscious of his innocence, or neg- 
lecting foe superstition to which he appealed, he ventured 
to make foe oath required of him before John, isho then 
filled foe papal chair. But no sooner had he pronounced 
the fatal words, than he fell into convulsions, of which 
three days after he expired. The king, as if the guilt of 
the conspirator were now fully ascertained, confiscated his 
estate, and made a present of it to foe monastery of 
Malmesbury secure foat no doubts would ever thence- 
forth be entertamed concerning foe justice of his pro- 
ceedings. 

Tlie dominion of Afoelstan was no sooner established 
over his English subjects, foan he endeavoured to give se- 
curity to the government by providing against foe insur- 
rections of the Danes, which had created so much disturb- 
ance to his predecessors. He marched into Northum- 
berland ; ana finding foat foe inhabitants bore with im- 
patience the English yoke, he thought it prudent to confer 
on Sithric, a Danish nobleman, foe title of King, and to 
attach him to bis interests, by giiring him his sister, Edi- 
foa, in marriage. But this policy proved by accident foe 
source of dangerous consequences. Sifonc died in a 
twelvemonth after : and his two sons by a former marriage, 
Anlaf and Godfiid, founding pretensions on their feth^s 
elevation, assumed foe sovereignty 'without 'waiting for 
Afoelstan’s consent. They were soon expelled by foe 
power of that monarch ; and foe former took shelter in 
Ireland, as foe latter did in Scotland ; where he recei'ved, 
during some time, protection from Constantine, who foen 
enjoj^ die crown of foat kingdom. Die Scottish pnnee, 
however, continually solicited, and even menaced, by 
Afoelstan, .It last promised to deliver up his guest; but 
secretly detesting this treachery, he gave Godfiid -warning 
to make his escape ;” and tliat fugitive, after subsisting by 
piraiw for some years, freed the kmg by his death from 
any ^her anxiety. Afoelstan, resenting Constantine’s 
behaviour, entered Scotland with an army ; and ravaging 
the count^ witli impunity,-* he reduced the Scots to such 
distress, foat foeir king was content to preserve his crown, 
by making submissions to foe enemy. The English his- 
torians assert,'* foat Constantine did homage to Afoelstan 
for his kmgdom ; and foi^ add, foat the latter prince, 
being urged by his courticis to push foe jnesent favour- 
able opportunity, and entirely subdue Scotland, replied, 
that it was more glonous to confer than conquer King- 
domsJ- But those annals, so uncertain and imperfect 
in themsel-ves, lose all credit when national prepossessions 
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and animosities have place : and on that account, die 
Srotch historians, who, without having any more know- 
ledge of tho matter, strenuously deny the feet, seem more 
worthy of belief. 

Constantine, whether he owed tlie letaining of his crown 
to the moderation of Athelstan, who was unwilling to 
employ all his advantages against liim, or to the policy of 
that pnnee, who esteemed the humiliation of an enemy a 
giratcr acquisition than the subjection of a discontented 
and mutinous peojilc, thought the behaviour of tlie Eng- 
lish monarch inoie an ohjeet of rcsciitniciit than of gra- 
titude. lleeiiteied into a ronfudcMCv with Antaf, uho 
had collected a great body of Danish ']iii,itrs, ahom he 
found hovering iii the lush so.is ; and with some Welsh 
piinces, a ho aero terrified at the groaing ]iowcr of Athcl- 
stan ; and all these allies iii.ule by concert an muption 
with a grc.it aimj into Kiiglniid. Athelstan, collecting 
his forces, met the enemy iie.ir llninsbur)-, in Noitlium- 
bcrhind, and dcliMted them in a gcniinl engagement. Tliis 
victoij W. 1 S chiefly asciibed to the t.ilour of l^irkctul, tlie 
English ch.uicellor : for in those turbulent ages no one 
svas so much occupied in civil employments, as aholly to 
lay^sidc the inilit.iiy thawctei.' 

Tliere IS a eiraumstaiice not unawthy of notice, ahich 
historians relate, a'lth regard to the transactions of this 
Avar. Aniaf, on the appioach of the English army, thought 
that he could not venture too much to ensure a fortunate 
event j and, cmnloung the artifice formerly practised by 
Alfred against the D.incs, he entered the enemy’s camp 
m the habit of a minstiel. The stratagem aas for the 
present attended aith like success. He gave such satis- 
faction to the soldiers a ho flocked about him, that they 
introduced him to the king's tent; and Aniaf, having 
plated Icfure that prince and Ins noliles during their re- 

J iast, a'Js diMUis><ed aith a handsome rea-aid. Ills pru- 
luptc kept him from refusing the piiscnt ; but Ins pride 
iletcrixuiied him, on Ins dipaittirc, to Iniiy it, ahilc he 
fmeud that he a as unespied b\ all thcaorld. But a 
soldar in Athclstan’s camp, a ho h.id formerly served 
under Aniaf, had been struck a ith some suspicion on tho 
first appearance of the minstrel; and a.is engaged bv 
curiosity to obsenc iill Ins motions He rcg.mled this 
last action as a full proof of Aniaf 's disguise; and lie 
immediately cuiiid (lie inti lligeiice to Athelstan, alio 
blamed hull foi nol soniu r gic ing him iiifonn.itiuii, that 
he might liacc seired Ins eiicinc. Hut tlie soldier tolcl 
him, that, ns he h.id foinuih saorii fc-altv to Aniaf, he 
could iicacr luce pardoned hiinsclf the treachery of lic- 
traying and riiniing Ins .imieiit in.ister; and tlia't Athel- 
stan himself, after such .in iiist,incc of Ins eriimiial con- 
duct, aoiild li.ae had eipi.d icason to distnist his 
allegiance. Athelst.iii, li.iiing praised the generosity of 
tlie soldier's principles, nllciteci on the incident, aliich 
he foicsaa’ might be attended aith important consiy 
qucnces. He renioiod Ins st.ition in the camp; and ns a 
bishop ami ed that evening aith a reinforcement of troops, 
(for the ecilesi.istics aeie then no less anrlikc than the 
ciiil magisti.iteO he nciiipiid aith liis train that very 
pi ICC ahich h.ul lieen left larnnt la the king's rcinoiai. 
The prccantion of Athelstim a. is found prudent : for no 
sooner had d.irkncss fallen, tli.in Aniaf broke into the 
camp, and hastening directly to the place a'hcrc he had 
left the king's tent, put the hisliop to dcatli before he had 
time to prepare foi Ins defciicc.' 

Tlicre fell several Danish and Welsh princes in the 
action of Ilninsbury and Constantine and Aniaf made 
their escape a-itli difficulty, leaving the gre.ater part of 
their army on the field of b.ittle. After this success, 
Athelstan enjoy eel his croam in tranquillity ; and be is 
regarded as one of the ablest and most active of those 
ancient princes. He passed a remarkable law, ahich was 
calculated for the encouragement of commerce, and ahich 
It required some liberality of mind in that age to have 
devised ; That a merchant, a ho had made three long se.*;- 
loyagcs on his oan account, should be admitted to the 
rank of a thane or gentleman. Tins prince died at Glou- 


cester in tlie year 941,® after a reign of sixteen yeais, and 
was succeeded by Edmund his legitimate brother. 

EDMUND. 

EDMT;iiD,onhisaccession,metwithdisturb- . 
ance from the restless Northumbrians, who ®'*' 
fey in wait for every opportunity of breaking into rebellion. 
But marching suddenly witli his forces into their country, he 
so overawed the lebels, diat they endeavoured to appease 
him Iw the most humble submissions.^ In order to give 
him the surer pledge of their obedience, diey offered to 
cnabracc Christianity; a religion which the English Danes 
liad frequently professed, when reduced to difficulties, but 
which, for that very reason, they regarded as a badge of 
servitude, and shook off ns soon as a favourable oppor- 
tunity offered. Edmund, trusting htUe to their sincerity 
in tins forced submission, used the precaution of remov- 
ing the Five-burgers from the towns of Mereia, in which 
they had been allowed to settle ; because it was idways 
found, that they took advantnge of every eommotion, and 
introduced tlie rebellious or loreign Danes into the heait 
of the kingdom. He also conquered Cumberland from 
me Bntons; and conferred that teiritory on Malcolm, 
King of Scotland, on condition tliat he should do him 
homage for it, and protect the north fhim all future in- 
cursions of the Danes. 

Edmund was young when he came to the crown; yet 
was his reign short, ns his death was violent. One day, 
as he was solemnizing a festival in the county of Glou- 
cester, he remarked, that la'olf, a notorious robber, whom 
he had sentenced to banishment, had yet the boldness 'to 
enter the hall where he himself dined, and to sit at table 
with his attendants. Enraged at this insolence, he order- 
ed him to leave the room ; but on his refiising to obey, 
the king, whose temper, naturally choleric, was inflamed 
by this additional insult, leaped on him Iiimself, and seized 
him by the hair. But the ruffian, pushed to extremitr, 
drew' his dagger, and gave Edmund a wound, of which 
he immediately expired. This ci’ent happened in the year 
94C, and in the sixth year of the king’s reign. Edmund 
left male issue, hut so young, that they xvere iiieapable of 
goicmingtlie kingdom; and his brother, I^red, was pro- 
moted to the throne. 


EDRED. 

The reign of this prince, as those of his 
predcecssors, w as disturbed by the rebellions 
and incursions of the Northumbrian Danes, who, though 
frequently quelled, were never entirely subdued, nor had 
evoi paid a sincere allegiance to the crouii of England. 
The accession of a neiv king seemed to them a favourable 
opportunity for shaking off the yoke; but on Edred’s 
appearance with an army, they made him their wonted 
submissions; and the king having wasted the country 
with fire and sword, ns a jiuiiishnicnt of their rebellion, 
obliged them to reneiv their oaths of allcgiiince ; and he 
straight retired with his forces. The obedience of tlie 
D.ines lasted no longer than the present terror. Provoked 
at the derastations of Edied, and ei'en reduced by ne- 
cessity to subsist on plunder, they broke into a new* re- 
bellion, and were again subdued. But tbe king, now 
instructed by experience, took gre.iter precautions against 
their future revolt. He fixed English garrisons in their 
most considerable toirns; and placed oicr them an Eng- 
lish governor, who might watch all their motions, and 
suppress any insurrection on its first appearance. He 
obliged also Malcolm, King of Scotlancl, to renew his 
homage for the fends xvliicli he held in England. 

Edred, though not unwarlike, nor unfit for active life, 
fey under the influence of the lowest superstition, and bad 
blindly delivered over his conscience to the guidance of 
Dunstan, commonly called St. Dunstan, Abbot of Glas- 
teiilmry, whom he advanced to the highest offices, and 
who covered, under the appearance of sanctity, the most 
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violent and most insolent ambition. Taking advantage of 
the implicit confidence rep^osed in him by the king, this 
churehman imported into England a new order of monk& 
who much changed the state of ecclesiastical afiaiia, and 
excit^, on their first establishment, the most violent com- 
motions. 

From the introduction of Christianity among the Saxons, 
there had been monasteries in England ; and these estab- 
lishments had extremely multiplied, by the donations of 
the pnnces and nobles ; whose superstition, derived firom 
their Ignorance and precarious life, and increased by re- 
morses for the crimes into which they were so fluently 
betrajed, knew no other expedient for appeasing die 
Deity than a profuse liberality towards the ecclesiastics. 
But the monks had hitherto been a species of secular 
pnests, who lived after the manner of the urgent canons 
or prebendaries, and were both intermingled, in some de- 
gTe& with the world, and endeavoured to renoer themselves 
useful to it They were emplt^ed in the education of 
youth : • they had the disposal of then own time and in- 
dustry : they were not subjected to the rigid rules of an 
order : they had made no vows of implicit obedience to 
their superiors : ^ and they still retained the choice, with- 
out quitting the convent, either of a married or a single 
life.E But a mistaken piety had produced m Italy a new 
raecies of monks called Benedictmes : who, carrying 
further the plausible principles of mortification, secluded 
themselves entirely from the world, renounced all claim to 
liberty, and made a merit of tlie most inviolable chastity. 
Diese practices and principles, which superstition at first 
engendered, were greed^’ embraced and promoted by the 
poUry of the court of Il^e. The Roman pontiff, who 
was making every day great advances towards an absolute 
sovereijpty over the ecclesiastics, perceived that the reii- 
bacy of the clergy alone could bnk.K off entirely their con- 
nexion with the civil power, and depnving them of every 
other object of ambition, en^e them to promote, with 
unceasing industry, the grande of their own order. He 
was sensible, that so long as die monks were indulged in 
marriage, and were permitted to rear families, they never 
could be, subject^ to strict discipline, or reduced to that 
slavery under their superiors, which was requisite to procure 
to the mandate^ issued from Rome, a r«i^ and zealous 
obedience. Celibaty, therefore, beran to be extolled, as 
the indispensable duty of priests ; and the Pope undertook 
to make all the clergy throughout the western world 
renounce at once the privilege of marriage : a fortunate 
policy, but at the same time an undertaking the most dif- 
ficult of any, since he had the strongest propensities of 
human nature to encounter, and found, that the same con- 
nexions with the female sex, which ^eially encourage 
devotion, were here unfavourable to the success of his pro- 
ject. It is no wonder, therefore, that ^s masteF-stroke of 
art should have met with violent contradiction, and diat 
the interests of the hierarchy^ and the inclinations of the 
priests, being now placed in this singular opposition, 
should, notwithstanding the continued efforts or Rome, 
Iiave retarded the execution of that bold scheme, during 
the course of near three centuries. 

As the bishops and parochial clergy lived apart with 
dieir fiunilies, and were more connect with me world, 
the hopes of success with them were fainter ; and the pre- 
tence ror making them renounce marriage was much less 
plausible. But the pope, having cast his eye on the monks 
as the basis of his authonW, was determined to reduce 
them under strict rules of obedience, to procure them 
the (^it of sanctity by an Mpearance of the most rigid 
mortification, and to break off all their other ties which 
might interfere with his spiritual policy. Under pretence, 
therefore, of reforming abuses, which were, in some de- 
gree, unavoidable in die ancient establishments, he had 
already spread over the southern countnes of Europe the 
'were laws of the monastic lifi^ and began to form at- 
mpts towards a like innovation in England. The favour- 
ble opportunity offered itself, (and it was greedily seized,) 
■rising from the weak superstition of Ecbed, and the 
olent impetuous character of Dunstan. 
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Dunstan was bom of noble parents in the west of Eno'- 
land ; and beingeducated under his uncle jUdhclm, thm 
Archbishop of Canterbu^, had betaken himself to the 
ecclesiastical life, and had acquired some character in the 
court of Edmund. He was, however, represented to diat 
prince as a man of licentious manners : " and finding his 
fortune blasted by these suspicions, his ardent ambition 
prompted him to repair his indiscretions by ronning into 
an opposite extreme. He secluded himself entirely from 
the world ; he framed a cell so small, that he could neither 
stand erect in it, nor stretch out his limbs during his repose; 
and he here employed himself perpetuallr eidier in devo- 
tion or in manual labour.’ It is probable, that his htmn 
became gradually crazed by these solitai^ occupations, 
and that his head was filled, with chimeras, which being 
believed by himself and his stupid votanes, procured him 
the general character of sanctity among the people. He 
fancied that the devil, among the frequent visits which he 
paid him, was one day more earnest tlian usual in his 
temptations ; till Dunstan, provoked at his importunity, 
seized him % the nose with a pair of red-hot pincei4, as 
he put his head into the cell ; and he held him theu till 
that malignant spirit made the whole neighbourhood re- 
sound with his nellowings. This notable exploit was 
seriously credited and extolled by the public : it is trans- 
mitted to postenty 1^ one who, ransidenng the age in 
which he lived, may pass for a writer of some elegance ; ^ 
and It insured to Dunstan a reputation which no r^ pie^. 
much less virtue, could, even in the most enlightened 
period, have ever procure him with the people. 

Supported by the character obtained in ms retreat, Dun- 
stan impeared a^n in the world ; and gained such an 
ascendant over Edred, who had succeeded to the crown, 
as made him not only tlie director of tiiat prince’s con- 
science, but his counsellor m the most momentous affairs 
of govmment. He was placed at tlie head of the 
treasury,! and being thus possessed both of power at court, 
and of credit with me populace, he was enabled to attempt 
with success the most anluous enterpnses. Finding that 
his advancement had been owing to the opinion of his 
austenty, he professed himself a partisan of the rigid 
monastic rules : and after introducing that reformation into 
the convents of Glastenbury and Abingdon, he endeavour- 
ed to render it universal m the kingdom. 

The minds of men were already well prepared for this 
innovation. The praises of an mviolanle chastity had 
been earned to the Highest extravagance by some of the 
first preachers of Chnstianity among the Saxons: the 
pleasures of love had been represented as incompatible 
with Christian perfection : and a total abstmence from all 
commerce with the sex was deemed sudi a mentonous 
penance, as was sufficient to atone for the greatest enormi- 
ties. T^e consequence seemed natural, that those, at 
least, who officiated at the altar, should be clear of this 
pollution; and when the doctnne of transubstantiatioii, 
which was now creeping in,™ was once fully established, 
the reverence to the rem body of Chnst in die euchanst 
bestowed on this ailment an additional force and influ- 
ence. The monks knew how to avail themselves of all 
these popular topics, and to set off their own character to 
the best advantage. They afiheted the greatest austerity of 
life and manners : they indulged themselves in the highest 
strains of devotion : they inveighed bitterly against the 
vices and pretended luxury of the age : they were parti- 
cularly vehement against the dissolute lives of the secular 
clogy, their nvals : every instance of libertinism in any 
individual of Aat order was represented as a general cor- 
ruption: and where other topics of defamation were 
wanting, their marriage became a sure subject pf invective, 
and tiieir wives received the name of conaibine, or other 
more opprobnous appellation. The seralar cler^ on the 
other hand, wbo were numerous and rich, and possessed 
of the ecclesiastical dignities, defended themselves with 
vigoiiTjimd endeavoured to retaliate upon their adversa- 
ries. The people were thrown into agitation ; imd few in- 
stances occur of more violent dissensions, excited by the 
most material differences in rdigion, or rather by the most 
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frivolous : since il is a just lemaik, that the more affinity 
there IS between theological parties, the greater commonly 
IS their animosity. 

_ The progress of the monks, which was become con- 
sid^ble, %vas somewhat retarded by the death of Edred, 
their partisan, who expired after a reign of nine years. " 
He left children ; but as tliey were infants, his nephew, 
Edwy, son of Edmund, was placed on the throne. 

ED^VY. 

A. D. OSS. Edwv, at the timeof his accession, wasnot 

above sixteen or seventeen } cars of age, was 

g osscssed of the most amiable figiiie, and was even en- 
o^vcd, according to authentic accounts, widi the most 
nroinising virtues." He would have been the favoiuite of 
his people, had he not unhappily, at the commencement 
of ms reign, been engaged in* a controveixy with the 
monks, whose lagc. neither the graces of the body nor 
virtues of the mind could mitigate, and who have pur- 
sued his memory with the same unrelenting vengeance 
which they exercised against his person and dignity dur- 
ing his short and uiifurtuiiatc reign. Tlicre was a beauti- 
ful princess of the royal blood, called Elgiva, who had 
made impression on tlie tender heart of Edwy ; and as he 
was of an age when the force of the passions first begins 
to be felt, he had ventured, contrary to the advice of liis 

f revest counsellors, and the remonstrances of the more 
ignificd cccleaiastics,P to espouse her ; though she was 
within the degrees of affinity prohibited by the canon 
law.'i As the austerity affected by tlie monks made them 
particularly violent on this occasion, Edwy entertained a 
strong prmiossession against them ; and seemed, on dint 
account, determined not to second dieir project of expel- 
ling the seculars from all die convents, and of possessing 
themselves of those rich establishments. War was there- 
fore declared between the king and the monks ; and die 
former soon found reason to repent his provoking such 
dangerous enemies. On the day of his coronation, his 
nobility were assembled in a great hall, and were indulg- 
ing themselves in that not and disorder, which, from the 
example of their German ancestors, had become liabitual 
to the English;' when Edwy, attracted by softer plea- 
sures, retired into the queen’s apartment, and in tliat pri- 
vacy gave reins to his fondness towards his wife, which 
was only moderately checked by the presence of her 
mother. Dunstan comeitnrcd die rc.ison of the king’s 
reheat; and c.inying along with him Odo, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, oscr whom he had gained an absolute 
ascendant, he burst into the aiiartmcnt, upbraided ^wy 
with his lasciviousness, probalily bestowed on the queen 
the most opprolirioiis epithet that can be applied to her 
sex, and tearing him from her arms, pushed him liack, in 
a disgraceful manner, into the bannuct of the nobles.* 
Edwy, though young, and opposed by the prqjudiccs of 
the people, found an opportunity of taking reienge for diis 
public insult. He questioned Dunstan concerning die 
administration of the treasury during the reim of his pre- 
decessor;' and when that minister refused to ^nve any 
account of money expended, ns he affirmed, by orders of 
the late king, he accused him of malversation m his office, 
and banished him the kingdom. But Dunstan’s cabal 
wras not unactive during his absence : they filled the pub- 
lic wnth high panegyncs on his sanctity : they exclaimed 
against the impicW of the king and oueen ; and having 
poisoned the minds of the people by tliese declamations, 
they proceeded to still more outrageous acts of violence 


r 'nst the royal authority. Archbishop Odo sent into 
palace a party of soldiers, who seised the queen : and 
havmg burned her face with a red-liot iron, m order to 
destroy that fatal beauty which had seduced ^wy, they 
carried her by force into Ireland, there to remain in per- 
petual exile." Edwy, finding it m vain to resist, was 
oblic^ to consent to his divorce, which was pronounced 
Iw Odo;* and a catastrophe, stul more dismsd, awaited 
the unhappy Elgiva. ^at amiable princess, being cu^ 
of her wounds, and having even obliterated tlie scars with 
which Odo had hoped to deface her beauty, returned into 
England, and was dying to the embraces of die king, whom 
she still regarded as her husband; when she fell into the 
hands of a party, whom the primate had sent to intercept 
her. Nothing out her death could now give security to 
Odo and ffie monks ; and the most cruel death was requi- 
site to satiate their vengeance. She was hamstringed ; and 
expired a few days after at Gloucester, in the most acute 
torments." 

The English, blinded with superstition, instead of being 
shocked with this inhumanity, exclaimed diat the misfor- 
tunes of Edwy and his consort were a just judgment for 
theur dissolute contempt of the ecclesiastical statutes. 
They even proceeded to rebellion against their sovereign ; 
and having placed Edgar at their head, the younger teother 
of Edwy, a my of thirteen years of age, thw soon put him 
in possession of Mercia, Northumberland, East Anglia; 
and chased Edwy into the southern counties. That it 
might not be doubtful at whose instigation this revolt was 
undertaken, Dunstan returned into England, and took 
upon him the govmment of Edgar and his paity. He 
was first installed in the see of Worcester, dicn in diat of 
lomdonp and, on Odo’s death, and the violent expulsion 
of Britlielm, his successor, in that of Canterbury ; * of all 
which he long kept possession. Odo is tiansmittra to us 
by tlie monks under the character of a man of piety : Dun- 
stan was e\'en canonized ; and is one of those numerous 
saints of the same stamp who disgrace the Ilomish calen- 
dar. Meanwhile the unhappy Edwy was excommunicat- 
ed,* and pursued with unrelenting vengeance; but liis 
death, which happened soon afterj^freed his enemies from 
all further inquietude, and gave Edgar peaceable posses- 
sion of the government.’’ 


EDGAR. 

This pnnee, who mounted the throne in such early 
youth, soon discovered an excellent capacity in the ad- 
ministration of affairs ; and his reign is one of the most 
fortunate that we meet with in the ancient English history. 
He showed no aversion to war ; he made the wisest pre- 
parations against invaders ; and by this vigour and fore- 
sight he was enabled, without any danw of suffering 
insults, to indulge his inclination towar£ peace, and to 
employ himself in supporting and improving die internal 
government of his kingdom. He maintained a body of 
disciplined troops ; which he quartered in the nordi, in order 
to keep the mutinous Northumbrians in subjection, and 
to nqiel the inroads of the Scots. He built and supported 
a powerful navy ; " and that he might retain the seamen in 
the practice of their duty, and always present a formidable 
armament to his enemies, he stationed three squadrons off 
the coast, and ordered them to make, from time to time, 
the circuit of liis dominions.’’ The roreim Danes dared 
not to approach a country which appeared in such a pos- 
ture of defence : the domestic Danes saw inmitable de- 
struction to be the consequence of their tumults and 
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insiiirections : the neighbouring sovereigns, the King of 
Scotland, Ae Fniices of Wales, of the Isle of Alan, of the 
Orkneys, and even of Ireland,^ were reduced to pay sub- 
mission to so formidable a monarch. He carried his supe- 
nonty to a great height, and might have excited an uni- 
venial combination against him. 1^ not his power been so 
well established as to deprive Lis enemies of all hopes of 
shaking it. It is said, that residing once at Chester, and 
having purposed to go 1^ water to the Abbey of St John 
the Baptist, he obliged eight of his tributa^ princes to 
nnv him in a barge upon the Dee.*' Tlie English his- 
torians are fond of mentioning the name of Kenneth III., 
King of Scots, among the number. The Scottish his- 
torians either deny the fact, or assert that their king, if 
ever he acknowle^d himself a vassal to Edgar, did mm 
homage, not for his crown, but for the dominions which 
he held in England. 

But the chief means 1^ which Edgar maintained his 
authorily^nd preserved public peace, was die paying of 
crait to Dunstan, and the monks who had at first placed 
him on tiie throne, and who, by their pretensions to su- 
perior sanctity and purity of manners, had acquired an 
ascendant over the people. He fimnired their s^me for 
dispossessing the secular canons of all the monasteries ys 
he bestowed preferment on none but their partisans ; he 
allowed Dunstan to resign the see of Worcester into the 
hands of Oswald, one of his creatures and to plare 
Etlielwold, another of them, in that of Winchester;* he 
consulted these prelates in tlie admmistration of all 
ecclesiastical, and even m that of many civil, affairs; and 
thwgh the viraur of his own genius prevented him from 
being implicit guided by them, the King and tlie bishops 
found such advantages m their mutual agreement, tliat 
they always acted m concert, and united then: influence 
in preserving the peace and tranquillity of the kingdom. 

In Older to complete the great work of placing the new 
order of monks in all the convents, Edg^ summoned a 
general council of tlie prelates and the heads of the rdi- 
gious orders. He here mveighed against the dissolute 
lives of the secular clergy; the smallness of their tonsur^ 
which^it is probable, maintained no longer any resem- 
blance to the crown of thorns ; then: negligence m attend- 
ing the exercise of their function; their mixing with the 
laity in the pleasures of gaming, hunting, dancmg, and 
singing ; and their openly living with concubines, by 
which it is commonly supposed ne meant their wives. 
He then turned himself to Dunstan, the primate ; and m 
the name of King Edred, whom he supposed to look down 
from heaven with indigiration against all those enormities, 
he thus addressed him ; " It is you, Dunstan, by whose 
advice I founded monasteries, built churdies, and ex- 
pended my treasure in the support of religion and reli- 
gious houses. You were my counsellor and assistant m 
all my schemes. You were the director of my conscience. 
To you I was obedient m all tilings. When did you call 
for supplies which I refused you 1 Was my assistance 
ever wanting to the poor? Did I deny support and 
establishments to the cleigy and the convents i Did I 
not hearken to your instructions, who told me that these 
charities wer& of all others, the most grateful to my 
Maker, and fixed a perpetual fund for the support of 
religion? And are all our pious endeavours now fhis- 
trated by the dissolute lives of the priests? Not tliat I 
tiirow any blame on you. You have reasoned, besought, 
inculcated, inveighed: but it now behoves you to use 
shaiper and more vigorous remedies ; and conjoining your 
spiritual authority with the civil power, to purge effect- 
ually the temple of God from thieves and intruders.”’* It 
is easy to imagine, that this hiuangue had the desired 
effect; and that when the king and prelates thus con- 
curred with the popular prqjudices, it was not long before 
the monks prevailed, and establishkl their new discipline 
in almost all the convents. 

We may remark, that the dedamations against the se- 
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cular clergy are, both here and m all the In gtnn nn ., con- 
veyed in general terms; and as tliat order of men are 
commonly restrained by the decency of their character, 
it is difficult to believe tliat tlie complaints against their 
dissolute manners could be so universally just as is pre- 
tended. It is more probable that the monks paid court 
to the populace 1^ an affected austenty of life ; and re- 
presenting the most innocent liberties, taken by the other 
clergy, as great and unpardonable enormities, thereby 
prepared the way for the increase of their own power and 
influence. Edgar, however, like a true politician, con- 
curred with the prevailing parW ; and he even indulged 
them in pretension^ which, though they might, when 
complied with, enga^ the monks to support royal au- 
thonty during his own reign, proved afierw^s dangerous 
to his successors, and gave disturbance to the whole civil 
power. He seconded tiie policy of the court of Rome, m 
granting to some monastenes an exemption from episcopal 
jurisdiction. He allowed the convents, even tliose of 
royal foundation, to usurp the election of their own al bot : 
and he admitted their foigenes of ancient charters, by 
which, from tiie pretended grant of former kings, they 
assumed many privileges andTimmunities.* 

These merits of ^gar have procured him th hi>,hest 
panegyrics fiom the monks, and he is transmitted to us, 
not only under the character of a consummate statesman 
and an active prmce, praises to which he seems to have 
been justly entitled, but under that of a great saint and a 
man of virtue. But nothing conld more betray both his 
hypoensy in inveighing against the licentiousness of the 
secular clergy, and the interested spint of his partisans, m 
bestowing such eulogies on his piety, than the usual tenor 
of his conduct, which was licentious to the highest degree, 
and violated every law, human and divine Yet those 
very monks who, as we are told by Ingulf, a very ancient 
historian, had no idea of any moral or religious ment, 
except chastity and obedience, not only connived at liis 
enormities, but loaded him with the greatest praises. 
History, however, has preserved some instances of his 
amours, from which, as from a specimen, we may form a 
conjecture of the rest. 

^gar broke into a convent, carried off Editha, a nun, 
W force, and even committed violence on he^erson." 
For tins act of sacnlege he was repnmanded by Dunstan ; 
and that he might reconcile himself to the church, he was 
obliged, not to separate from his mistress, but to abstain 
from wearing his crown dunng seven years, and to deprive 
himself so long of that vain ornament:" a punishment 
very unequal to that which had been inflicted on the un- 
fortunate^^wy, who, for a mamage which, m the stnetest 
sense, could only deserve the name of irregular, was ex- 
pelled his kingdom, saw his queen treated with singular 
barbarity, was loaded with calumnies, and has been re- 
presented to us under the most odious colours. Such is 
the ascendant which may be attained, 1^ hypoensy and 
cabal, over mankind. 

There was another mistress of Edgar’s, with whom he 
first formed a connexion by a kmd of accident. Passing 
one day by Andover, he lodged in the house of a noble- 
man, whose daughter, being endowed with all the graces 
of person and b^aviour, mfhimed him at first sight with 
the Highest desire ; and he resolved by any expedient to 
gratify it. As he had not leisure to employ courtship or 
address fiir attaining his purpose, he went directly to her 
mother, declared the violence of his passion, and desired 
tiiat the YOung lady might be allowed to pass that very 
night with him. The mother was a woman of virtue, and 
determined not to dishonour her daughter and her fiunily 
by compliance ; but being well acquainted with the im- 
petuosity of the king’s temper, she thought it would be 
easier, as well as safer, to deceive than rmuse him. She 
feigned therefore a submission to his will; but secretly 
ordoed a waiting-maid, of no disagreeable fiipire, to steal 
into the king’s bed, afto' all the company should be re- 
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bay-break, the dam- 
injunctions of her mistress, offered 
to ^ire ; but Edgm, who had no reserve in his pleasures, 
bed-fellow .^1 rather in&edlj 
mjoyment, refused his consent, and employed force and 

°,,r® ?**“**>) trusting to her own charms, and to the love 
hoped, she had now inspired the king, 
“ f«nt resistance; and the return of 
light discovered tlie deceit to Edgar. He had passed a 
night so much to his satisfaction, that he expired no 
displeasure with the old lady on account of her fiaud • 
his lovesvas tiansferred to Elfleda; she became Ins fa- 
yourit® mistress ; and maintained her ascendjiit over lum 
till his mairiage with Elfrida." 

ITie circumstances of ins mainnge svith this lady svere 
more smgulu and nioie criminal. E’frida was dau^ter 
and heir of Olgar, E.irl of Des’onshire ; and thougnshe 
had been educated in the countiy, and had never appealed 
at court, she h^ filled all England svith the reputation of 
her beauty. Edgar himself, svho was indifferent to no 
accounts of this nature, found his cunositv excited by the 
mquent panegyrics svhich he heard of Elfiida; and re- 
flecting on her noble birth, he resolved, if he found her 
charms wswreiable to their fame, to obtain possession of 
her on honoirable terms. lie communicated his inten- 
tion to !^1 Athelwold, his iavounte; but used the pre- 
raution, before he made any advances to her parents, to 
order that n^leman, on some pretence, to pay them a 
TOit, Md to bring him a certain account of the beauty of 
their daughter. Athelwold, when introduced to the young 
la^, found general report to have fiillen short of the truth • 
and being actuated by the most vehement love, he deter^ 
mined to sacrifice to this new passion his fidelity to his 
mMter, and to the trust reposed in him. He returned to 
td^,. and told him, that the riches alone, and high 
qu^itv of Elfnda, had been the ground of the admirauon 
paid nw, and that her charms, for from being any wise 
extraoidinaiy, would have been oi’erlooked in a woman of 
inferior sution. When he had, by this deceit, diverted 
tne King from his purpose, he took an opportunity, after 
some interval, of turning again the conversation on El- 
trida : he remarked, that though the parentage and for- 
tune of the lady had not produced on him, as on others, 
any illusion with regard to her beauty, he could not 
lOTbear reflecting, that she would, on the whole, be an 
advantageous match for him, and might, by her birth and 
riches, make him sufficient compensation for the homeli- 
ness of her person. If the king, therefore, gave his appro- 
*^6 was determined to make proposals in his own 
behidf to the Earl of De\x)nahir& and doubted not to 
obtain his as well as the young lady’s consent to the raar- 
naM. Edgm, pleased with an expedient for establishing 
his favourites fortune, not only exhorted him to execute 
his purpose, but fonvarded his success by his recommen- 
dations to the parents of Elfnda ; and Athelwold was soon 
made happy in the possession of his mistress. Dreading, 
however, the detection of the artifice, he employed evay 
pretence for detaining Elfnda in the countiy, and for keep- 
ing her at a distance from Edgar. 

^® nolent passion of Athelwold had rendered him 
blind to the necessary consequences which must attend 
his conduct, and the advantages which the numerous 
enemies that always pursue a royal favourite, would, by 
Its means, be able to make against him. Edgm was soon 
informed of the truth ; but before he would execute ven- 
geance on Atlielwold’s treachery, he resolved to satisfy 
hi™s6lf with his own eyes of the certainty and full extent 
of his guilt. He told him that he intended to pay him a 
visit in his castle, and be introduced to the acquaintance of 
iiig new-married wife ; and Athelwold, as he could not 
rmse the honour, only craved leave to go before him a 
few hours, that he mignt the better prepare every tiling for 
his reception. He then discovered the whole' matter to 
Elfrida ; and begged her, if she had any regard, cither to 
her own honour or his life, to conceal from Edgar, by 
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wery circumstance of dress and behaviour, that fotal 
beauty, which had seduced him from fidelity to his friend 
and had betraj-ed him into so many falsehoods. Elfrida 
promised compliance, though nothing was further from her 
intentions. She deemed herself little beholden to Athel- 
wold for a passion which had deprived her of a crown; 
and knowing the force of her own charms, she did not 
despair wen yet of reaching that dignitv, of which her 
liubband s artifice had bere.ived her. She appeared be- 
tore the king with all the advantages xihich the richest 
attire and the most engaging airs could bestow upon her, 
excited at once in his bosom the highest love to- 
wards herself, and die most furious desire of revenge 
i^nst her husband. He knew, however, to dissemble 
these passions; and seducing Athelwold into a wood, on 
pretence of hunting, he stabbed him with his own 
and soon after publicly espoused Elftida.P 
Before we conclude our account of this reign, we must 
mention two circumstances, which are remarked by his- 
tonans. The reputation of Edgar allured a great number 
of foreigners to visit his court: and he gare them en- 
couragement to settle in England.a We are told toat thw 
imported all the vices of their respective countries, and 
rontnbuted to corrupt tlie simple manners of the natives.' 
But as the simplicity of manners, so highly and often so 
injudiciously extolled, did not preserve them firom te- 
banto and treachery, the greatest of all vices, and the most 
incment to a rude uncultivated people, we ought perhaps 
to deem their acquaintance with foreigners rather an ad- 
vMtage ; u It tended to enlarge their views, and to cure 
them of those illiberal prejudices and rustic manners to 
which islanders are often subject 
Another remarkable incident of this reign was the extir- 
pation of ivolves from England. This advantage was at- 
tained by the industrious policy of Edgar. He took great 
pains in hunting and pursuing those laTOnous animals; 
imd when he found that all that esomed him had taken 
shelter in the mountains and forests of Wales, he changed 
toe tribute of money imposed on toe Welch princes by 
Athelstan, his predecessor,' into an,annnal tribute of three 
hundred heads of woh-es ; which produced such diligence 
in hunting them, tliat toe animal has been no more seen in 
this island. 

Edgar died after a reign of sixteen years, and in the 
thirty-third of his age. He was succee'ded by Edward, 
whom he had Iqr his first marriage witli the daughter of 
Earl Ordmer. 

EDWARD THE hlARTYR. 

TiiEsuccessionofthisprince,whowasonly , „ 

fifteen jears of age at his father’s death, did 

toke place 'nithout much difficulty and opposition. 
Eurida, his step-mother, had a son, Etlielred, seven years 
old, whom she attempted to raise to the throne : she affirm- 
ed tliat Edg^s marriage with the mother of Edward ivas 
exposed to insuperable objections ; and as she had pos- 
sessed great credit with her husband, she had found means 
to acquire partis-ms, who seconded all her pretensions. 
But the title of Edward was supported by mam advaii- 
teges. He was appointed successor by toe will of his 
father:* he was approaching to man’s estate, and might 
soon be able to take into his own hands the reins of govern- 
ment : the principal nobility, dreading the imperious tem- 
per of Elfhda, were averse to her son’s government, which 
most enlarge her authority, and probably put her in pos- 
session of the regency : above all, Dunstan, whose cha- 
racter of sanctity had given him the highest credit with the 
people, liad espoused the cause of Edward, over whom he 
had already acquired a great ascendant:® and he was de- 
termined to execute toe will of Edgar in his fovour. To 
cut off all opposite pretensions, Dunstan resolutely anoint- 
ed and crowned the young prince at Kingston; and 
the whole kingdom, without further dispute, submitted 
to him.v 

It was of great importance to Dunstan and tlie monks, 
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to place on the throne a king fiiTOuiable to their cause: 
the secular clcigy had still partisans in England, irho 
irishcd to support them in the possession of the convents, 
and of the ecclesiastical authority. On the first intelli- 
gence of Edgar's death, Alfere, Duke of Mercia, expelled 
tlicnew orders of monks from all the monasteries which 
lay within his jurisdiction;* hut Elfwin, Duke of East 
Anglia, and Bnthnot, Duke of the East l^ons, protected 
diem widiin their territories, and insisted upon the execu- 
tion of the late laws enacted in their favour. In order to 
settle this controversy, there were summoned several sy- 
nods, which, according to the practice of those times, con- 
sisted partly of ecclesiastical membas, partly of the lay 
nobility. Die monks were able to preral in these as- 
semblies ; though, as it appears, contrary to the secret 
wishes, if not the declared inclination, of tne leading men 
in the nation :r tliey had more invention in forging mira^ 
cics to support their cause ; or, having been so fortunate 
as to obtain, by their pretended austerities, the cha- 
racter of piety, tnear miracles were more credited by the 
populace. 

In one synod, Dunstan^ finding the majority of votes 
against him, rose up and informed the audience, that he 
had tliat instant received an immediate revelation on be- 
half of the monks : the assembly was so astonished at this 
intelligence, or probably so overawed by the popidacc, 
that they proceeded no Stiller in their ddiberations. In 
another synod, a voice issued from the crucifix, and in- 
formed tlie members that the establishment of the monks 
was founded on the will of Heaven, and could not be op- 
posed without impiety.* But the miracle performed in 
the third synod ivas still more alarmmg. The floor of the 
hall in which the assemhK met sunk of a sudden, and a 

a number of the members were either bruised or killed 
e fall. It was remarked, that Dunstan had that day 
prevented the king from attending the S)*nod, and that the 
beam, on which his own chair stood, was the ontj one 
tliat did not sink under the weight of the assembly .» But 
tliesc circumstances, instead of begetting any suspicion of 
contrivance, were regarded as the surest proof of tlic im- 
mediate intemosition of Providence, in bclialf of those 
favourites of Heaven. 

Edward lived four years afier his accession, and there 
passed nothing memorable during his reign. IIis death 
alone was memorable and tragical." This young prince 
was endowed with the most amiable innocence of man- 
ners; and as his oivn intentions were alwats pure, he 
was incapable of entertaining any suspicion ai^nst others. 
Tliough his step-mother had opposcu his succession, and 
had raised a party in fiivour of her oivn son, he always 
showed her marks of regard, and even expressed, on all 
occasions, the most tender affection towards Ins brother. 
He was hunting one day in Dorsetshire ; and being led 
1^' the chase near Corfe-castle, where Elfiida resided, he 
took the opportunity of paying her a visit, unattended by 
any of his retinue, and he thereby presented her widi the 
opportunity which she had long wished for. A'ler be 
had mouiitcd his horse, he desired some liquor to be 
brought him : while he was holding the cup to his head, 
a sen-ant of Elfrida approached him, and gave him a stab 
behind. The prince, finding himself wounded, put spurs 
to his horse ; but becoming faint by loss of blood, he fell 
from the saddle, his foot stuck in the stirrup, and he was 
dragged along by bis unruly horse till he expired. Being 
tracked by the blood, his body was found, and was pn- 
vately interred at Wareham Ity his servants. 

Die youth and innocence of this prince, with his tragi- 
cal death, begat such compassion among the people, that 
they beliei'ed miracles to be wrought at his tomb ; and 
they gave him the appellatfon of Martyr, though his mur- 
der had no i^nexion with any religious principle or 
opinion. Elfrida built monastenes, and performed many 

C enances, in order to atone for her guilt ; but could never, 
y all her hypocrisy or remorses, recover the good opinion 
of the public, though so easily deluded in those ignorant 
ages. 
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ETHELRED. 

Dis freedom which England had so long 
enjoyed from the depredations of the Danes, * “ 
seems to have proceeded, partly torn the establishments 
which that piratical nation hadT obtained in the north of 
France, and which employed all their superfluous hands 
to people and maintain them ; jiartly from the vigour and 
warlike spirit of a long race of English pnnees, who pre- 
served the kingdom m a posture of defence by sea and 
land, and either prei’ented or repelled every attempt of 
the invaders. But a new generation of men being now 
sprung up in the northern regions, who could no longer 
disburthen themselves on Normandy; the English had 
reason to dread that the Danes would agam visit an island 
to which they were invited, both by the memory of their 
past successes, and by the expectation of assistance fium 
their countrymen, who, though long established in the 
kingdom, were not yet thoroughly incorporated with the 
natives, nor had entirely forgotten their inveterate habits 
of war and depredation. And as the reigning prince was 
a minor, and even when he attained to man’s estite, never 
discovered either courage or capacity sufficient to govern 
his own subjects, inuch less to repel a formidable enemy, 
the people might justly apprehend the worst calamities 
from so dangerous a crisis. 

Die Danes, before they durst attempt any important 
enterpnse against England, made an inconsiderable de- 
scent by wav of trial; and having landed from sei’en 
vessels near Southampton, they ravaged the . _ 
country, enriched themselves by spoil, and ® 
departed with impunity. Six ye.irs after, tliey made a 
like attemnt in the svest, and mH witli like success. Die 
invaders, having now found affairs in a very different 
situation from that in which they formerly appeared, en- 
couraged their countrymen to assemble a greater force, 
and to hme for more considerable adsantages. They 
landed in Essex, under the command of two . „ 
leaders; and having defeated and slam at 
Maldon, Bnthnot, Duke of that country, who I’entured, 
with a small body, to attack them, they spread their de- 
vastations over all the neighbouring provinces. In this 
extremity, Ethelred, to whom histonans give tlie epithet 
of the Unreadu, instead of rousing his people to defend 
with courage their honour and their prraerty, hearkened 
to the advice of Siricius, Archbishop of Cfanterliury, which 
was^ seconded by many of the degenerate nobility ; and 
paying the enemy the sum of ten tlioiisand pounds, he 
bnoed them to depart the kingdom. Dus shameful ex- 
pedient was attended with the success which might be 
expected. Die Danes next year appeared off the eastern 
coast, in hopes of subduing a people who defended them- 
selves by their money, which invited assailants, instead 
of their arms, which' repelled them. But the English, 
sensible of their folly, had, in the interval, assembled m 
a great council, and had determined to collect at London 
a fleet able to give battle to the enemy ;* though that ju- 
dicious measure failed of success, from the treachery of 
Alfnc. Duke of Mercia, whose name is infamous in the 
annals of that age, by the calamities which his repeated 
perfidy brought upon his country. Dus nobleman had 
in 983 succeeded to his fiither Alfere, m that extensive 
command; but being deprived of it two years after, and 
Ixinjshed the kingdom, he was obliged to* employ all his 
jntrigue, and all his power, which wras too great for a sub- 
ject to be restored to his country, and reinstated in his 
authority. Having had experience of the cr<^dit and male- 
volence of his enemies, he thenceforth tiusted for secunty, 
not to his services, or to the affections of his fellow-citi- 
zens, but to the influence which he had obtained over his 
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\-as 5 nl.^ and lo ilip pnlilic calamitiH, wliirfi l,p tlmucht 
njusi, in CTcn- n>t-oIuiion,rcn(!fr hi*. a.«>.ktann- iiwr«-v<in'. 
Ilnrine fixed iliis n^ohition, liodurnninnl to prtrnit all 
such sucrcs<e< as misht establish the roval nutlmnu, or 
itindiT his own situation dependent or'prrtananv* As 
the Hni!lish had formial the plan of summndinu and dc- 
strovini; the Uaiiish Ihtt in hirlKiur, he privaleh inronn- 
wl the cnems of their dnucir; and when the\ niit to sia. 
in conse(|ueiiee uf this iiitelliernre, hcdiserted to tliem, 
with the si|uadran under liis (omtnitid, the iiiclit Ufiire 
the encaitenibiit, and Iheiubv disippoinieil aU theelliirts of 
Ills coiintnnKii.'' Klhelri(f,cnnic(-d at hw perfids.seired 
his son Aifgar, and onlrn-d his i m s to l<e pul out.' But 
such was tlic powirof Alfrir, that he ncniii fomil himscir 
into authority ; and thniisli lie Imd piren this s|iecimcn 
of his rliaiaelcr, and n*cri\Kl this crin'oiis |irrjvacntioii, it 
sras found iie^sarv to intrust him anew ssith the coreni* 
ment of Mercia. Tliis conduct of the cmirt, si liicli in all its 
circunistaners is so barl>arous.svrak,and inipnident, both 
merited and iimcnosticatcd tiie most f.Ticvotis cahmities. 

A 1 ) 991 'Oic northern invaders, now well acquaint- 
■ eil svilli the dcfencelc.ss condition of En;;- 
lond, made a imwcrful descent under the command of 
SwcjTi, King of Uenmark, and Olave, Kine of Konvav; 
and sailin;; up the Ilumhcr, spread on all sides their de^ 
structivc ravattes. Lindcsev was laid svastc: Ifonbtity 
was destroyed; and all the Northumbrians, thoudi mostly 
of Danish descent, were constrained cither to join the in- 
vaders, or to suiTcr under their depredations. A powerful 
anny sias assembled to mpose the Danes, and a sent^ 
action ensued ; but the English were deserted in the bat- 
tle, from the coivardice or treachery of their three leaders, 
all of them men of Danish race, Frcna, Fritliegist, and 
Godwin, who gave the example of a shameful flight to the 
trams under their command. 

Encouraged by this success, and still more by the con- 
tempt which it inspired for their enemy, tlic pirates ven- 
tured to attack the centre of the kin^om; and entering 
the Tliamcs in ninety-four vessels, laid siege to London, 
and threatened it with total dcstniction. Hut the citizens, 
alarmed at the danger, and firmly united among them- 
sehes, made a holder defence than the cowardice of the 
nobility and gentrj' gave the invaders reason to appre- 
hend; and the hesicgcrs, after snflering the greatest iiard- 
ships, were finally frustrated in their attempt. In order 
to Tci’engc themselves, they laid waste Essex, Sussex, rmd 
Hampshire; and having tlicrc procured Iiotscs, thn' were 
dicreuy enabled to spread, through the more inland coun- 
ties, the fury of their depredations.. In this extremity, 
Ethelred and liis nobles nad recourse to the former ex- 
pedient; nnd sending amlxissadors to the two northern 
kings^, diey promised them .subsistence and trilnitc, on 
condition they would, for the present, ]iut an end to their 
ravages, and soon after depart the kingdom. Sweyn and 
Olave agreed to tlic terms, and peaceably took up their 
quarters at Southampton, where tlie sum of sixteen thou- 
sand pounds was paid to them. Olave even made a jour- 
ney to Andover, where Ethelred resided, nnd he received 
the rite of confirmation from the English bishops, as well 
as many rich presents from the king, lie here promised 
that he would never more infest the English teiritorics; 
and he fiiithfully fulfilled the engagement. Tliis prince 
receives the appellation of St. Olave fixim the church of 
Home; and notwithstanding the general presumption 
which lies cither against the understanding or monus of 
every one who in those ignorant ages was dignified with 
tliat title, he seems to have been a man of merit and of 
virtue. ■ Sweyn, though less scrupulous than Olave, was 
constrained, upon the departure of the Norwegian prince, 
to evacuate idso the kingdom with all his followers. 

a Ti oai composition hroughtonly a short in- 

■ ■ terval to the miseries of the English. The 
Danish pirates appeared soon after in the Severn; and 
having committed spoil in M^alcs, as well as in Cornwall 
and Devonshire, they sailed rouad to the south coast, and 
entering the Tamar, completed the devastation of these two 
counties. Tlicy then returned to tlic Bristol Channel; 
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anil |K nitrating into ih'' cmintiy bi the Aion, <pn-u<! 
tli'nixelifi mer all tint neighl*<inrh»iMl, ami carrii-il fire 
nnd annrd eicn into Der>ctshitr. Tlicy « « ow 
lU'Xl clntigid the seat of war; nnd nfii'r 
r.ii.igiiig the Isle of Wight, thei ••iil'n.’il theTiiamn ami 
Miiiwai.and laid siege to llmlir^ur. where they di fenliil 
the KentUh men in a iHlch«l lutile. Aftir tins viclorv, 
the whiile ptminco of Kiut was iiiaile a scene of sbuigh- 
I'T, fire, and devtiM.ition. Die extre.nily of lbf-»e iiiisenes 
forcnl the English into rmiiiselsfnr ttiiiininn ib fence Imth 
b\ sea nnd land ; hut the wrnkiuss of the king, the ilivi- 
sioiw niiinng the nohility, the Imtlieiy of some, llie roiv- 
anhee of othen, the want of concert in'nil, f^nistnilrd mm 
ciulcavniir: their fleets nnd armies ciiIut came ton I ue fit 
attack the enemy, or were ropiilsnl with dishonour : amt 
tlic iicoplc were thus equally ruined by resisLiiiee or Iiv 
submission. Tlic English 'therefore, ’destitute Imth of 
prudence and unanimity in council, of c outage and con- 
duct in the field, had recourse lo the same weak ex|iedi- 
ent which by cimriciiec they had already found so iiief- 
fcctual : they ollcred the D.incs to buy peace, by paying 
them n large ^ni of money. Tliese'ravacers rose ixin- 
tinually in dicir demands ; and now required the |iayment 
of S-i,000 pounds, to which the English were so mean and 
imprudent ns to submit.^ TIio den<arture of the D.anes 
procured tlicm another short interval ofrepose, which they 
emoyed as ifil were to lie pcipctual, without making any 
cnectuni pre])amtions for a more vigorous resistance upon 
the nc»t return of the enemy. 

Besides n^iving this sum, the Danes were engaged liy 
another motive to depart a kingdom which npiKBiml sii 
little in a situation to resist their ciTorts : they wen' in- 
latcd over by their countn-men in Normandy, who at tliii 
time were linni pressed by the arms of Uolicrt. King ul 
France, and who found it difficult to defend the seltlr- 
ment, which, with so much advantage to thcmsi>lvcs and 
glory’ to their nation, they had made in that roiintiy. It 
IS probable, also, that Ethelred, observing the dose con- 
nexions thus maintained among all the Danes, however 
divided in government or situation, was desirous of fonn- 
ing nil alliance with that formidable people : for tliis pur- 
pose, being now a widower, lie made his addresses lo 
Emma, sister to Richard II. Duke of Normandy, and he 
soon succeeded in his ncgocuition. The 
princess came over this year to England, ' ' 
nnd was married to Ethelred.* 

In the end of the ninth and beginning of SinitmrninriiiF 
the tenth century, when the North, not yet Nornwaj. 
exhausted by that multitude of people, or rather nations, 
which she had succcssivclv emitted, sent forth a new race 
not of contiuerors, ns betbre, hut of nirntes nnd ravngnrs, 
who infested the countries possessed iiy her once warlike 
sons; lived Rollo.a petty prince or chieftain in Denmark, 
whose valour and abilities soon engaged the attention of 
his countmnen. He wa.s exposed in his youth to the jea- 
lousy of the king of Denmark, who attacked his small but 
independent principality ; and who, licing foiled in cve^* 
assault, had recouise at Inst to perfidy for cf ecting liis 
purpose, which he had often attempted in vain by force 
of arms he lulled Rollo into seairity by an insidious 

peace; and ihlling suddenly upon him, municred his bro- 
ther and liis bravest officers, and foreed him to fly for 
rafety into Scandinavia. Here manv of his ancient siili- 
jeets, induced partlv by nfiection to their prince, partly liy 
the oppressions oi' the Danish monareli, ranged tlicm- 
sclves under his sbmdard, and oflbred to follow him in 
every enterorisc. Iloilo, instead of attempting to recover 
his paternal dominions, where he must cxjiccl a vigorous 
resistance from the Danes, determined to pnrsne an easier 
hut more important undertaking, and to make hisroitimc, 
in imitation of his counttymen, by pillaging the richer 
and more southern coasts of Euroiie. lie collected a 
body of troops, which, like that of ail tliosc ravagers, was 
composed or Norwegians, Swales, Fri.sians, Danes, nnd 
adrentuieis of all nations, who, being ncciistomal to a 
roring unsettled life, took dcliglit in notliing but war and 
plunder. His reputation brought him associates from ail 
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quarters; and a vision, which he pretended to have a|>- 
pcared to him in his sleep, and which, according to his in- 
terpretation of It, promosticated tlic ereatcst succcsbes, 
proved also a powcrfuf incentive witli Uiose ignorant and 
superstitious people.^ 

Tlio Unit attcmjit made by Rollo was on England, near 
tlie end of Alfrcirs reign; when tliat great monarcli, hav- 
ing settled Gutlirum and his followers in East Anglia, 
and others of those freebooters in Northumberland, and 
having restored peace to his harassed country, had esta- 
blished the most excellent military as tvcll as civil institu- 
tions among the English. Tlie prudent Dane, finding that 
no aduntages could be gained over such a people, go* 
verned by such a nnnee, soon tunied his enterprises 
against Fiance, whicii he found more exposed to his in- 
roads and during die reigns of Eudes, an usurper, and 
of Charles the Simple, a weak prince, he committed the 
most destructive ravages both on the inland and maritime 
proiinccs of that kingdom. Tlie French, having no 
means of defence ag.iinst a leader who united ail the 
valour of his countrj men with the policy of more cinlizcd 
nations, were obliged to submit to the expedient practised 
by AlfiM, and to offer the invaders a settlement in some 
of those provinces which they had depopulated by their 
arms.' 

Tlie reason why the Danes for many years pursued 
measures so different from those which had been embraced 
bj the Goths, Vandals, Franks, Burgundians, Lombards, 
and other northern conquerors, was the great difference m 
the method of attack which was practised by these stscral 
nations, and to which the nature of tlicir rc.spectivc situa- 
bons ncccssarilv confined them. Tlie latter tribes liv- 
ing in an inlana country, made incursions In land upon 
the Homan empire ; aiid when they entered ‘f.ir into the 
frontiers, they were obliged to cariy'along with them their 
svives and families, whom they ha'd no hopes of soon re- 
visiting, and who could not otherwise participate of their 

J ilundcr. Tliis circumstance quickly made them think of 
orciiig a settlement in the provinces which they had over- 
run ; and these barliarians, spreading themselves over the 
country, found an interest in protecting the property and 
industry of the people whom tliN had subdued. But die 
Danes and Norwegians, invited by their mantime situa- 
tion, and obliged to maintain tliemsehes in their uneulti- 
vatra country In* fishing, had acquired some cxpenciicc of 
navigation ; ana in their military excursions pursued the 
mcdiod practised against the Homan empire iiy die more 
early Saxons : they made descents in small bodies from their 
shins, or rather boats, and ravaging the coasts, returned 
iviUi their booty to their families, whom they could not 
conveniently cany along with them in those hazardous 
enterprises. _ But when dicy increased their armaments, 
made incursions into the inland countnes, and found it 
safe to remain longer in the midst of the enfeebled cnemv, 
they had been accustomed to crowd their vessels with the'ir 
svives and children ; and having no longer any temptation 
to return to their own country, they willingly cmlirao^ on 
opportunity of settling in die warm climates and cultivated 
fields of the South. 

Affairs were in this situation with Hollo and his follow- 
ers. w'hen Charles proposed to relinquish to them part of 
the province formerly called Ncuslna, and to ]iurcliasc 
pp.irc on these hard conditions. After all the terms were 
fully settled, there appeared only one circumstance shock- 
ing to the haughty Dane : he wsis required to do homage 
to Charles for this province and to nut himself in that 
humiliating posture imposed on vassals by the rites of the 
feudal law. lie long refused to submit to this indignity; 
but being unwilling to lose such important advantages for 
a mere ceremony, he made a sacrifice of his jiridc to his 
interest, and acknowledged himself, in form, tlie vassal of 
dm French monarch.'' Charles gave him his dauglitcr, 
Gisla, in marnage ; and, that he might bind him faster to 
ns interests, made him a donation of a considerable terri- 
toiy, besides that whieh he was obliged to surrender to 
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him 1^ his stipulations. When some of the Frendi nobles 
informed him, that in return for so generops a present it 
was expected that he should throw himself at die king’s 
feet and make suitable acknowledgments for his bounty ■ 
Hollo replied, that he would rather decline the preserit ■ 
and It was with some difficulty they eould persuade hiin 
to make that compliment by one of his cimtains. 'fiie 
Dane commissioned for this purpose, ffill of indignation 
at the order, and despising so umvarlike a prince, caught 
Charles by the foot, and pretending to carry it to his 
mouth, that he might kiss it, overthrew him before all his 
courtiers. The French, sensible of their present iveakness, 
found it prudent to overlook this insult.' 

_ Hollo, who was now in the decline of life, and was 
tired of wars and depredations, applied himself, with 
mature counsels, to the settlement of his new-oi^uir^ 
territory, which xvas thenceforth called Normandy; and 
he parcelled it out among his captains and followers. He 
followed. 111 this partition, the customs of the feudal law, 
which xvas then universally established in the southern 
countries of Europe, and which suited the peculiar circum- 
stances of that age. lie treated the French subjects, who 
submitted to him, with mildness and justice ; he reclaim- 
ed his ancient followers from their ferocious violence, he 
established law and order throughout his state ; and aftw 
a life spent in tumults and ravages, he died peaceably in 
a good old age, and left his dominions to his posterity .■& 

William I. who succeeded him, governed the duchy 
twenty-file jears; and, during that time, the Normans 
were thoroughly intermingled with the French, had ac- 
quired their languagp, had imitated their manners, and 
had made such progress towards cultivation, that on the 
death of William, his son Richard, though a minor," in- 
herited his dominions : a sure iiroof that the Normans 
were already somewhat advanced in civility, and that their 
government could now rest secure on its laws and civil in- 
stitutions, and was not wholly sustained by the abilities of 
the sovereign. Richard, after a long leigii of fifty-four 
jears, was succeeded by Ins son of the same name in the 
jear 99G;" which was cighij-five yctHs after tlie first 
establishment of the Normans in France. This was the 
duke who gave Ins sister Emm.i in marriage to Ethelrcd, 
King of England, and who thereby formed connexions 
with a county which Ins posterity was so soon after des- 
tined to subdue. 

Tlie Danes had been established dunng a longer 
penod in England than in France; and though the 
similarity of their original language to that of the Saxons 
invited them to a more early coalition with the natives,' 
they had hitherto found so little example of civilired man- 
ners among the English, that they retained all their ancient 
ferocity, and valued themselves only on their national charac- 
ter of military bravciy. Die recent ns well as more ancient 
achievements of thei'r countrj men tended to support this 
idea; and the English princes, particularly Athclstan and 
Edgar, sensible of that siipenority, had been accustomed to 
keep in pay bodies of Danish troops, who were quartered 
about the country, and committed many violences upon 
the inhabitants, llicsc mcrcenancs had attained to such a 
height of luxury, according to the old English wnters,P 
that they combed their hair once a day, liathed themselves 
once a week, changed their clothes fieqiicntly ; and by all 
these arts of effeminacy, as well us by their military chaiac- 
Icr, had rendered themselves so agreeable to the fair sex, 
that they dehauehed the wives and daughters of the Eng- 
lish, aiicl dishonoured many families. But what mostpro- 
voked the inhabitants was, that instead of defending them 
against invaders, they were ever ready to betray tiiem to 
the foreign Danes, and to associate themselves with all 
strangling parties of that nation. Tlie animosity between 
the inhabitants of English and Danish race had, from these 
repeated injuries, risen to a great height ; when Etliclr^. 
from a policy incident to weak pnnees, embraced the cruel 
resolution of massacniig the latter, through- . j. 
out all hiss dominions. Secret orders were ' ‘ 

q Almost nil lli^ AnriPiit histnriMm qieiik of this niiittacrp of t\w D«ines 
riSifit ImiIIhmi iini\«ri4l,iimi Asite\eis inMixiilusilot ihatnAtion lliroiiiih- 
out KiibI mil liiul lippii pill lo rlcAili. Ifut tlif* Danes «irp almost Iho solo 
inhsbilants in the kintdoms of Norlhumberlanfl niiil Past Amelia, hikI were 
«ery numerous in Mereis. *1 Ins representation, tlieretnre, ol the malltr is 
•bsoluloly impossible. Great resistance must ha\c been made, and \ioleiit 
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despatched to commence the execution every ■where on the 
Nov 13 festival of St. Brice, which 

fell on a Sunday, the day on which the Danes 
;^ually hathed themselves, ■was chosen for that purpose. 
It is needless to rmeat the accounts transmitted concern- 
ing the barbarity of this massacre : the race of the ]iopulnce, 
excited by so inany iiijurips, sanctioned by authority, and 
stimulated by example, distinguished not between mno- '< 
cence and guilt, spared neithci sex nor age, and was not 
satiated without the tortuics as well as death of the un- 
happy victims. Even Guiiilda, sister to the King of Den- 
mark, who had married Earl I’almg, and had cmbiaced 
Christianity, was, by the advice of Edric, Earl of Wilts, ' 
seized, and condemned to de.itli Iiv Etheliod, after seeing 
her husband and children bntcheicd before licr face. This 
unhapiiy prmress foictnhl, m the agonies of despair, that 
her mumer would soon be avenged by the total turn of die 
English nation. 

A D 1001 Never was projihecy better fulfilled; and 
‘ never did barbarous policy prove more fatal 
to the authois. Sweyn and liis Danes, wiio wanted but a 
pretence for invading the English, appeared off the western 
coast, and threatened to take full revenge for the slaughter 
of their countrjmcn. Exeter fell drst into dieir hands, 
from the negligence or treachery of Earl Hugh, a Norman, 
who liod been made governor by the interest of Queen I 
Emma. They began to spread their devastations over the j 
country; when the English, sensible what outrages they 
must now expect from their barbarous and offended cnemv, 
assembled more early, and m greater numbers than usual, ' 
and made an appearance of vigorous resistance. But all 
these preparations were frustrated by the treachery of Duke 
Alfric, W110 was mtrusted with the command, and who, 
feigning sickness, refused to lend the army against the 
Danes, till it was disp<nted, and at lost dissipat<;d, by his 
fatal misconduct. Alfnc soon after died ; and Edric, a 
greater traitor than he, who had married tlie king’s daugh- 
ter, and had acquired a total ascendant over him, suc- 
ceeded Alfric m the government of Mercia, and in the 
command of the English armies A greit famine, pro- 
ceeding partlv from the had seasons, paitlj from tlio de- 
cav of agriculture, added to all the other iniscnes of the 
inhabitants. The country, wasted by the Danes, har.issed 
by tlie fruitless exiieditioiis of its own forces, was reduced 
*A D loir utmost desolation ; and at last sub- 

' ' '' mitted to the infamy of purchasing a preca- 

rious peace from the enemy, by die payment of 30,000 
pounds. 

The English endeavoured to employ this interval m 
making preparations against the return of the Danes, 
which diet had reason soon to expect. A law was made, 
onlermg the proprietors of eight hides of land to provide 
each a horseman and a complete suit of armour ; and those 
of 310 hides to equip a ship for the defence of the coast. 
MHien this navy was assembled, which must have consist- 
ed of near eight hundred vessels,' all hopes of its success 
were disappointed by the factions, animosities, and dissen- 
sions of the nnliility. Edric had impelled his brother 
Briglitric to prefer an accusation of treason against Wolf- 
noth, governor of Sussex, the father of die famous Earl 
Godwin ; and that nobleman, well acquainted with the 
malevolence as well as power of liis enemy, found no 
means of safety hut m deserting with twenty snips to the 
Danes. Briglitric pursued him with a fleet of eighty sail : 
but his ships being shattered m a tempest, and stranded 
on die coast, he was suddenly attacked by Wolfnoth, and 
all his vessels were burnt or destroyed. 'Tlie imbecility 
of the king was little capable of repairing this misfortune: 
the treachery of F.dric fiustrated every plan for future de- 
fence ; and the English navy, disconcerted, discouraged, 
and divided, was at last scattcied into its sev'eral harbours. 

It is almost impossible, or would he tedious, to relate 
particularly all the miseries to which the English were 
thenceforth exposed. We hear of nothing liut the sacking 
and burning or towns; the devastation of the open country; 
the appearance of the enemy in every quarter of the king- 

«*rs ensunl , which irnsnotlhe ciue. Tliis Bccmmt puen by W'*llincrord, 
thnuph he at«iid5 sinple, must Iw admitled us the only true one. We aie 
told tiMt the name Lnriata, larit Vme,\m anidlehsy fellow. wholntsat 
other proplc's expeiiw, came frum the conduct of the Danes, w ho n ere put 
to death. But the 1 iiglwb prtiirts had been entirely mssters for snual 
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dom ; their cruel diligence m discovering any comer which 
had not been ransacked by their- former violence. The 
broken and disjointed narration of the ancient historians 
is here well adapted to the nature of the war, which ■was 
conducted by such sudden inroads as would have been 
dangerous even to a united and well-govemcd kingdom, 
hut proved fital, where nothing hut a general consterna- 
tion and mutual diffidence and dissension prevailed. The 
governors of one province refused to march to the assist- 
ance of another, and were at last temficd fiom assembling 
their forces for the defence of their own province. General 
councils were summoned : but either no resolution wras 
taken, or none was carried into execution. And the only 
expedient in which die English agiee^ xvas the base and 
impradent one of buying a new peace from the Danes, by 
the payment of 48,000 pounds. 

This measure did not bring them ei'en ^ 
that short interval of vj^ose which they 
had expected from it. 'Die Danes, disregarding all en- 
gagements, continued their devastations and hostilities ; 
levied a new contnbution of 8000 pounds upon the 
county of Kent alone ; murdered the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who liad refused to countenance this exaction ; 
and the English nobility found no other resource than 
that of submitting eveiy where to the Danish monarch, 
swearing allegiance to him, and delivering . „ 
him hostages for their fidelity. Ethelr^ A.D.iois. 
equally afraid of the violence of the enemy and die treach- 
ery oi his 0W71 subjects fled into Normandy, whither 
he had sent before him Queen Emma, and her two sons, 
Alfred and Edward. Richard received his unhappy 
guests with a generosity that does honour to his memory. 

Tlie king had not been above six weeks m . 
Normandv, when he heard of the death of 
Swejn, who expired at Gainsborough, Wore he had dm- 
to establish himself in his newly-acquired dominions. 
Tlie English prelates and nobility, ming advantage oi this 
ex'ent, sent over a deputation to Normandy, inviting 
Ethclred to return to them, expressing a desire of being 
again governed by their native pnnee, and intimating their 
hopes, tliat being now tutored 1^ experience, he would 
avoid all those errors which had been attended with such 
misfortunes to himself and to his people. But the mis- 
conduct of Ethelred was incurable ; and on his resuming 
the government, he discovered the same incapacity, indo- 
lence. cowardice, and credulity, which had so often ex- 
poseu him to the insults of his enemies. His son-in-law', 
^ric, notwitlistondmg his repeated treasons, retained 
such influence nt court, as to instil into the king jealousies 
of Sigefert and Morenr, two of the chief uobles of Mercia: 
Edric allured them into Ins house, where he murdered 
them ; while Ethelred participated in the infamy of the 
action, by confiscating their estates, and thrusting into a 
conx’ent the widow of Sigefert. Sne was a woman of 
singular beauty and merit ; and in n visit which ■was paid 
her, dunng her confinement, by Prince Edmond, the 
king’s eldest son, she inspired him with so violent an affec- 
tion, that he released her from the convent, and soon after 
mamed her, without the consent of his father. 

Meanwhile the English found in Canute, the son and 
successor of Sweyn, an enenre no less terrible than the 
pnnee from whom death hadf so lately delivered them. 
He raroged the eastern coast witii merciless fury, and put 
ashore ail the English hostages at Sandwich, after having 
cut off their hands and noses. He xras obliged, by the 
necessity of ins affairs, to make a voyage to Denmark ; 
but returning soon after, he continued his depredations 
along the southern coast : ho even broke into the counties 
of Dorset, Wilts, and Somerset ; where an army -was as- 
sembled against him, under the command of Prince Ed- 
mond and Duke Ednc. The latter still continued his 
perfidious machinations ; and after endeax'ourmg in ■vain 
to get the pnnee into his power, he found means to dis- 
perse the army ; and he then openly deserted ^ p 
to Canute with forty vessels. 

Notwithstanding this misfortune, Edmond was not dis- 

cennalions : anil only aiiaporled a militaij corps of that nntion. H 
inohable, tlicrefare, tliat it was these Danes only that wiie put to 

**'r'l'iiere wer»S4S/ino hides in VnalnnH. Con<e(inenll) the ships tqnipped 
must hPTOS. 'I he catalry was 10,450 men. 
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concerted ; but, aasemblingall tlie force of Ei^Iand, wm in 
a condition to pive battle to the enemy. The King bad 
had such frequent experience of perfidy among his sub- 
jects, tliat Iieliad lost all confidence in them ; he remain- 
ed at London, pretending sickness, but really from appre- 
hensions that they intended to buy *eir prace, by deliver- 
ing him into the hands of his enemies. Tlie army called 
aloud for their sovereign to march at their head against the 
Danes; and on his refusal to tahe the field, they were so 
discouraged, that those vast preparations became inefieo- 
tual for tiie drfence of the kingdom. Edmond, deprived 
of all tegular supplies to maintain his soldiers, was obliged 
to commit equal ravages with those which were practised 
by die Danes ; and alter making some fruitless expeditions 
into the north, which had submitted entirely to Canute's 
power, he retired to London, determined there to main- 
tain, to the last extremity, the small remains of English 
liberty. lie here found every thing in con- 

A. D. 1016. tijg death of the king, who expired 

after an unhappy and inglorious reign of thirty-five yeais. 
He left two sons by his first marriage, Edmond, who suc- 
ceed^ him, and Edw}', whom Canute afterwards murder- 
ed. His two sons by the second marriage, Alfred and 
Edward, were immediately upon Ethclred’s death con- 
veyed into Normandy by Queen Emma. 

EDMOND IRONSIDE. 

Tbis prince, who received die name of Ironside from 
his hardy valour, possessed courage and abilities sufiicient 
to have prevented his country from sinking into those 
calamities, but not to raise it from that abtss of miseiy 
into which it had already fallen. Among the other mis- 
fortunes of the English, treachery and disaffection had 
crept in among the nobuity and prelates: and Edmond 
found no better expedient for stopping the further pro- 
gi«s of these fatal evils, than to lead his army instant- 
ly into the field, and to employ them against the common 
enemy. After meeting wth some success at Gillingham, 
he prepared himself to decide, in one general engagement, 
die frite'^-of his crown : and at Scoerston, in the county of 
Gloucester, he offered battle to the enemy, who were com- 
manded by Canute and Edric. Fortune, in the banning 
of the day, declared for him; but Ednc, having cut off 
die head of one Osmer, whose countenance resembled that 
of Edmond, fixed it on a spear, carried it through the ranks 
in triunmh, and called aloud to the English, that it was 
time to ; for, behold I the head of their sovereign. And 
though Edmond, observing the consternation of the troops, 
took off his helmet and showed himself to them, the ut- 
most he could gain by his activity and valour was to leave 
the victo^ undecided. Ednc now took a surer method 
to ruin him, by pretending to desert to him ; and as Ed- 
mond was weft acquainted with his power, and probably 
knew no other of the chief nobility in whom he could re- 
pose more confidence, he was obliged, notwithstanding the 
repeated perfidy of the man, to give him a considerable 
command in tiie army. A baMe soon after ensued at 
Assington in Essex; where Edric, flying in the besunning 
of the day, occasioned the total defeat of the English, fol- 
lowed by a great slaughter of the nobility. The indefiiti- 
gable Edmond, however, had still resources : assembling 
a new army at Gloucester, he was again in a condition to 
dispute the field ; when the Danish and English nobility, 
equally harassed with those convulsions, obliged their 
kings to come to a compromise, and to divide the king- 
dom between diem by treaty. Canute reserved to him- 
self the northern division, consisting of Mercia, East 
Anglia, and Northumberland, which he had entirely sub- 
dura: the southern parts were left to Edmond. Diis 
prince survived the treaty about a month. He was mur- 
dered at Oxford by two of his chamberlains, accomplices 
if Edric, who therelw made way for the succession of 
Canute the Dane to the crown of England. 

CANUTE. 

A D 1017 English, who had been unable to 

defend their country, and maintain their in- 
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dependency, under so active and brave a prince as Ed- 
mond, could, after his death, expect notlimg buttot.il sub- 
jection fiom Canute, who, active and brave lumself, and 
at the head of a great force, was ready to take odiuiitage of 
the minority of Edwin and Edward, the two sons of Ed- 
mond. Yet this conqueror, who was commonly so little 
scrupulous, showed himself anxious to cover his injustice 
under plausible pretences : before he seized the domini- 
ons of the English princes, he summoned a general as- 
sembly of the states, in order to fix the succession of the 
kingdom. He here suborned some nobles to depose that, 
in the treaty of Gloucester, it had been verbally amued 
either to name Canute, in cose of Edmond’s death, suc- 
cessor to his dominions, or tutor to his children (for his- 
torians vary in this particular) : and that evidence, sup- 
ported by the great power of Canute, determined the states 
immediately to put the Danish monardi in possession of 
the government Canute, jealous of the two princes, but 
sensible that he should render himself extremely odious, 
if he ordered them to be despatched in England, sent them 
abroad to his ally, the King of Sweden, whom he desired, 
as soon as they amved at his court to free hun by their 
death from all further anxiety. The Swedish monarch 
was too generous to comply with the request ; but being 
afraid of drawing on himself a quarrel with Canute, by 
protecting the young princes, he sent them to Solomon, 
king of Hungary, to be educated in his court. The elder 
Edwin was atterwaids moined to the sister of the King of 
Hungary, hut the English pnnee dying widiout issue, 
Solomon gave his sister-m-law, Agatha, daughter of the 
Emperor Henry II. m marnage to Edward, the younger 
brother; and she bore him Edgar Atheling, Margaret, 
aftenvaras Queen of Scotland, and Christiana, who retired 
into a convent. 

Canute, though he had reached tlie great point of liis 
ambition, in obtaining possession of the English crown, 
was oblipd at first to make great sacrifices to it ; and to 
gratify the chief of the nobility, by bestowing on them the 
most extensive governments and jumdictions. He created 
Thurkill Earl or Duke of East Anglia, (for these titles were 
then nearly of the same import,) Ync of Northumberland, 
and Edric of Mercia ; reserving only to himself the ad- 
ministration of Wessex. Butseizing aftenvards a favour- 
able opportunity, he expelled Thurkill and Ync from their 
governments, and banished them the kingdom : he put to 
death many of the English nobility, on whose fidelity he 
could not rely, and whom he hated on account of their 
disloycilty to their native pnnee. And even the traitor, 
Ednc, havmg had the assurance to reproach him with his 
services, was condemned to be executed, and his body to 
be thrown into the Thames ; a suitable reward for his 
multiplied acts of perfidy and rebellion. 

Canute also found himself obliged, m the beginning of 
his reign, to load die people with heavy taxes, in order to 
reward his Danish followers : he exacted from them at one 
time the sum of 72,000 pounds ; besides 11,000 pounds, 
which he levied on London alone. He was probably 
willing, from political mobves, to mulct severely fliat city, 
on account of the affection which it had borne to Edmond, 
and the resistance which it had made to the Danish power 
m tivo obstinate sieges.' But these ngours were imputed 
to necessity ; and (Janute, like a wise prince, was deter- 
mined diat the English, noiv deprived of all their danger- 
ous leaders, should be reconciled to the Danish yoke, by 
the justice and impartiality of his administmbon. He sent 
back to Denmark as many of his followers as he could 
safely spare : lie restor^ the Saxon customs in a general 
assembly of the states : he made rio distinction brtween 
Danes and English in the distribution of justice : and be 
took care, by a strict execution of law, to protect the lives 
and properties of all his people, ^le Danes were gra- 
dually incorporated with his new subjects ; and both were 
glad to obtain a little respite from those multiplied ca- 
lamities from which the one, no less than the other, had, 
in their fierce contest for power, experienced such fatal con- 
sequences. , ,, . _ 

The removal of Edmond s children into so distant a 
country as Hungary, was, next to their death, regarded by 
Canute as the greatest security to his government : he had 
tile Thnma, ud by that meins brought bii ships sbove London bridse. 
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no Either anxiety, except with regard to Alfred and Ed- 
wM, who were protected and supported by their uncle, 
Richard Dale of Normandy. Richard even fitted out a 
g^t armament, in order to restore tlie English piiiices to 
me throne of their ancestors ; and though the nai-y was 
dispersed Iw a storm, Canute saw the danger to which he 
^is exposed from the enmitj of so w at like a people as tlic 
Normans. _ In order to acquiie the fnendshi]) ol the duke, 
he_ paid his addresses to Queen F.mma, sistc r of that 
prinee ; and promised that he would liMve the children 
whom he should have bj that inaniage, in possession of 
the crown of England, ‘llichanl complied with Ins de- 
mand, and sent orci Emma to Englaml, ulicre she was 
soon after married to Canute.' The English, though they 
disapproved of her espousing the mortal enemy of her 
former husband and Ins kunily, were pleased to find at 
court a sovereigii, to uhom they u ere accustomed, and 
who had already finmed coimexions ssith them : ancl thus 
Canute, besides securing by this maiiiagc the alliance of 
Normandy, gradually acquired, by the same meiins, the 
confidence of his oun siihieits." The Nomian prince 'did 
not long survive the m.uTiagd of Emma ; and he left the 
inhentance of the duchy to Ins eldest son of the same 
name; who, dying a year after him without children, was 
succeeded by nis brother Robert, a man of valour and 
abilities. 

Canute, liaving settled his power in England beyond 
all danger of a revolution, made a voyage to Denmark, in 
order to resist the attacks of the king of Sueden ; and he 
carried along with him a great body of the English, under 
the command of Earl Godwin. This nobl.nian had here 
an opportunity of performing a service, by which he both 
reconciled the king's mind to the English nation, and, 
gaining to himself the frieiidshiii of his soicreign, ]<ud the 
foundation of that immense fortune which he acquiied 
to his family. 11c ivas stationed next the Swedish camp, 
and observing a favourable opportunity, which he was 
obliged suddenly to seize, he attacked the enemy iii tlie 
night, drove them from tiieir trenches, threw them into 
disorder, pursued liis advantage, and obtained a decisive 
victory over them. Next moiiiing Canute, seeing the 
English camp entirely .ibandoiicd, imagined diat those 
disaffected troops had dcvcitcd to the enemy: he was 
agreeably surprised to find that they sveie at that time en- 
gaged in pursuit of the discomfitctf Suedes. He was so 
pleased with this success, and with the manner of ob- 
taining it, that he bestowed his daughter in marriage upon 
Godwin, and treated him eves: after with entire confidence 
and regard. 

A D lora another voyage, which he made after- 

' ' ' wards to Denmaik, Canute attacked Nor- 
way, and expelling the just but unwailike Ulaus, kept 
possession of his kingdom till the death of that pnnee. 
lie had now, by his conquests and valour, attuned tlie 
utmost height of grandeur : having leisure from wars and 
intrigues, he felt the unsatisfactory nature of all human 
enjoyments ; and, etpially wcaiy of the glories and tur- 
moils of this life, he began to cast his view towaids ftiat 
future existence, which it is so natural for the human 
mind, whethci satiated b> piospenty, or disgusted with 
adversity, to make the object of its attention. Unfor- 
tunately the spirit which prevailed in that age gave a 
wrong direction to his devotion : instead of making com- 
pensation to those whom he had injured by his former 
acts of violence, he employed himself entirely in those 
exercises of piety which the monks represented ns tlie 
most meritorious, lie built churches, he endowed mo- 
nasteries, he enriched the ecclesiastics, and ho bestoived 
revenues for the support of chantries nt Assington and 
other places ; where he appointed prayers to be said for 
the souls of those who had there fallen in battle against 
him. He even undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, where 
he resided a considerable time : besides obtaining fiom 
the Pope some privileges for the English school erected 
there, he engaged all the pnnees, through whose do- 
minions he was obliged to p^s, to desist from those 
heavy impositions and tolls which they were accustomed 
to exact fiom the English pilgrims. Ry this spirit of 
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devotion, no less than by his equitable and politic admi- 
nistration, he gained, in a good measure, the afiections of 
his subjects. 

_ Canute, the greatest and most powerful monarch of his 
time. Sovereign of Denmark and Norway, as well as of 
England, could not foil of meeting with adulation from 
his courtiers ; a tribute which is liberally paid even to the 
meanest luicl weakest princes. Some of his flatterers 
biKiking out one day in admiration of his grandeur, ex- 
claimed, tliat eve^ thing was possible for him : upon 
which the monarch, it is said, oideied his chair to be set 
oil tlie sca-shoic, while the tide was nsing; and as the 
waters approaclied. he commanded them to retire, and to 
obey the voice of him who was lord of the ocean. He 
feigned to sit some time in expectation of their submission ; 
but when the sea still advanced towards him, and began 
to wash him with its billows, he turned to Ins courtiers, 
and remarked to them, that ei’ciy creature in the universe 
was feeble and impotent, and tliat power resided with one 
Being alone, in whose hands were all the elements of 
nature, who could say to the ocean, Thm far nhult thou 
go, and nofaither; and who could level with his nod the 
most toweling piles of human pride and ambition. 

The only memorable action which Canute « „ iim 
performed after his return from Rome, was 
an expedition against Malcolm, King of Scotland. Daring 
the reign of Ethelred, a tax of a shilling a hide had been 
imposed on all the lands of England. It was commonly 
called Danegelt; because the revenue hod been employed 
either in buying peace with the Danes, or in making pre- 
parations against the inroads of that hostile nation. Tliat 
monarch had required that the same tax should be paid by 
Cumberland, which was held by the Scots ; but Malcolm, 
a warlike pnnee, told him, that, as he was always able to 
repulse the Danes by his own power, he would neitlier 
submit to buy peace of his enemies, nor pay others for re- 
sisting them. Ethelred, ofiended at tliis reply, which con- 
tained a secret reproach on his own conduct, undertook an 
expedition against Cumberland; but though he com- 
mitted ravage upon the country, he could never bring 
Malcolm to a temper more humble or submissive. Ca- 
nute, after his accession, summoned the Scottish king to 
acknowledge himself a vassal for Cumberland to the 
crown of England; but Malcolm refused compliance, on 
pretence that he owed homage to those princes only w’ho 
inherited that kingdom by right of blood. Canute was 
not of a temper to bear this insult; and the King of Scot- 
land soon found that the sceptre was in very difierent hands 
iropi those of tlie feeble and irresolute Ethelred. Upon 
Canute’s appearing on the frontiers with a formidiible 
army, Malcolm agreed that his grandson and heir, Dun- 
can, w'hom he put in possession of Cumherland, should 
make the submissions required, and that the heirs of Scot- 
land should always acknowledge themselves vassals to 
England for tliat province.' 

Canute passed four years in peace after this enterprise, 
and he dira at Shaftesbury;* leaving three sons, Sweyn, 
Harold, and Hardicanute. Sweyn, whom he had by his 
first marriage with Alfiien, daughter of the Earl of Hamp- 
shire, was crowned in Norway : Hardicanute, whom Emma 
hod boni him, was in possession of Denmark: Harold, 
who was of the same marriage with Sweyn, rvas at that time 
in England. 

HAROLD HAREFOOT. 

Though Canute, in his treaty with Richard, . ^ 

Duke of Normandy, had stqiulated that his 
children by Emma should succeed to the crowm of Eng- 
land, he liad either considered himself ns released from 
that engagement by the death of Richard, or esteemed it 
dangerous to leave an unsettled and newly-conquered 
km^om in the hands of so young a prince as Ilmica- 
nute; he theicfore amiointed by his xvill Harold suc- 
cessor to the crown. Tliis prince was, besides, present to 
maintain his claim ; he was favoured Iw all the Danes, 
and he got immediately possession of ms lather's trea- 
sures, which might be equally useful, whether he found it 
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neccssaiy to proceed bv force or intngiic in insuring his 
succession. On the otner hand, Haidicanute liad tlie suf- 
frages of the English, who, on account of his being bom 
among tiicm of Queen Emma, resnded him as their 
countryman; he ivas favoured by Uie articles of treaty 
with the Dube of Normandy ; and, above all, his party 
was espoused by Earl Godwin, die most poivmul noble- 
man in the kingdom, especially in the province of Wessex, 
the chief seat of the ancient English. Affairs were likely 
to terminate in a civil war, when, by the interposition of 
the nobilit} of both parties, a compromise was made; and 
it was agreed that Harold should enjoy, together with 
London, all the provinces north of the Thames, while die 
possession of die south should remain to Ilaraicanute : 
and till that pnnee should appear and take possession of 
his dominions, Emma fixed her residence at Winchester, 
and established her authority over her son’s shue of the 
partition. 

Meanwhile, Robert, Duke of Normandy, died in a pil- 
grimage to the Holy land, and being succeeded W a son, 
} et a minor, the two English princes, Alfied and Edward, 
who found no longer any countenance or protection in 
that country, gladly embraced the opportunity of paying 
a visit, with a numerous retinue, to their mother Emma, 
who seemed to be placed in a state of so much power and 
splendour at Winchester. But the face of aiwts soon 
wore a melancholy as]iect. Earl Godwin had been gamed 
by the arts of Harold, who promised to espouse the 
daughter of that nobleman, and while the treaty was vet 
a secret, these two tyrants laid a plan for the destruction 
of the English princes. Alfred was invited to London 
Harold with many professions of friendship ; Imt when he 
had reached Guildioid he was set upon by Godwnn's vas- 
sals, about SIX hundred of his tram were mutder^ in the 
most cruel manner, he himself was taken prisoner, his eyes 
were put out, and he was conducted to the monastery of 
Ely, where he died soon after.*' ' Edivard and Emma, ap- 
prized of the fate which was a^valting them, fled bm-ond 
sea, the former into Normandy, the Tatter into Flahdeis, 
while Harold, triumphing in his bloody policy, took pos- 
session, without resistance, of sdl the dominions assigned 
to his brother. 

This is the only memorable action performed, during a 
reign of fiwr years, by this prince, who gave so bad a speci- 
men of his cnoracter, and whose bodily accomplishments 
alone are knoivn to us by his appellation of JfoT^/bof, 
which he acquired from his agilitv in running and 'walk- 
ing. He died on the 14th of April, 1039 ; little regretted 
or esteemed by his subjects, and left the succession open 
to his brother, Ilardicanute. 

HARDICANUTE. 

A D 1039 . or Canute the Hardy, that 

■ ■ ■ is, the ro^st, (for he too is chiefly known 

by his bodily accomplishments,) though, by remaining so 
long in Denmark, he had been deprived of his share in 
the partition of the kingdom, had not abandoned his pre- 
tensions ; and he had determined, before Harold’s death, 
to recover by arms what he had lost, either his own 
negligence, or by the necessity of his affairs. On pretence 
of paying a visit to tlie queen dowager in Flandcra, be Iiad 
assembled a fleet of sixty sail, and was preparing to make 
a descent on England, ivhen intelligence of his brother’s 
death induced him to sail immediately to London, where 
he wias received in triumph, and acknowledged king 'with- 
out opposition. 

Tlie first act of Hardicanute’s government afforded his 
subjects a bad prognostic of his rature conduct. He 'was 
so enraged at Ilarold for depriving him of his share of the 
kingdom, and for the cruel treatment of his brother Al- 
fted, that, in an impotent desire of revenge against the 
dead, he ordered his body to be dug up, and to be thrown 
into the Thaines : and when it was found by some fisher- 
nen, and buried in London, he ordered it again to be dug 
up, and to be thrown again into the river: but it was 
islied up a second time, and then interred 'whh great 
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secreew. Godwin, equally servile and insolent, submitted 
to be his instrument in this unnatural and bnital action. 

That nobleman knew that he was unii'ersally belief 
to have been an accomplice in the barbarity exereis^ on 
Alfred, and that he was on that account obnoxious to 
Haidicanute ; and perhaps he hoped, by displaying this 
rage against Harold’s memo^, to justify himself finm 
having had any participation in his counsels. But Prince 
^ward, being invited over by the king; immediately on 
his appearance, preferred an accusation s^inst Godwin 
for the murder or Alfred, and demanded justice for that 
crime. Gfodwin, in order to appease Ae King, made him 
a magnificent piesent of a galley with a gilt stern, rowred 
1^ fourscore men, who wore each of them a gold braedet 
on his arm, weighing sixteen ounces, and were armed and 
clothed in the most sumptuous manner. Haidicanute, 
pleased with the splendour of this spectacle, quickly fiir- 
got his brother's murder; and on Godwrin’s S'wearing foat 
he was innocent of the crime, he allowed him to be ac- 
quitted. 

Though Haidicanute, before his accession, had been 
called over by the vows of the English, he soon lost the 
affections of the nation by his misconduct ; but noting 
appeared more grievous to them, than his renewing the 
imposition of Danegelt, and obliging the nation to pay a 
great sum of money to the fleet which brou^t him fom 
Denmark. The discontents ran high in many places : in 
Worcester the populace rose, and put to death two of the 
collectors. The king, enraged at this opposition, swore 
ven^nce against the city, and ordered three noblemen, 
Godwin, Duke of Wessex, Siward, Duke of Northumber- 
land, and Leofric, Duke of Merciii, to execute his menaces 
with the utmost rigour. They were obliged to set fire to 
the city, and deliver it up to be plundered by their sol- 
diers ; but they saved the lives of the inhabitants, whom 
they confined in a small island of the Severn, called Be- 
very, till, by their intercession, they were able to appease 
the king, and obtain the pardon of the snpplicants. 

This violent government was of short duration. Ilatdi- 
canute died in two jears after his accession, at the nup- 
tials of a Danish lord, which he had honoured with his 
presence. His usual babits of intemperance were so well 
known, that, notivithstanding his robust constitution, his 
sudden death gave as little surpnse os it did sorrow to 
his subjects. 

EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 

The English, on the death of Haidicanute, . _ 
saw a favourable opportunity for recovenng 
their libcrtjs and for slmking off the Danish yoke, under 
which they had so lone laboured. Sweyn, King of Nor- 
way, the eldest son of Canute, was absent ; and as the 
two last kings had died without issue, none of that race 
presented himself, nor any whom the Danes could support 
as successor to the throne. Prince Edwmd was fortunately 
at court on his brother’s demise ; and though the descend 
ants of Edmond Ironside were the true hens of the Saxon 
family, yet their absence in so remote a country as Hun- 
gary, appeared a sufficient reason for their exclusion, to a 
peoplelike the_ English, so little accustomed to observe a 
regular order in the succession of their monarchs. All 
delays might be dangerous; and the present occasion 
must hastily be embraced ; while the Danes, 'without con- 
cert, without a leader, astonished at* the present incident, 
and anxious only for their personal safety, durst not op- 
pose the united voice of the notion. 

But tliis concurrence of circumstances in fovour of Ed- 
waid, might have failed of its effect, had his succession 
been opposed by Godwin, whose power, alliances, and 
abilities gave him a great influence at all times, especially 
amidst those sudden opportunities which always attend a 
revolution of government, and which, either seized or 
neglected, commonly prove decisive. There were opposite 
reasons which dmdeu men’s hopes and fears 'with regard 
to Godwin’s conduct. On the one hand, the credit of that 
nobleman lay chiefly in Wessex, which was almost entirely 
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inhabited by Eniilisli : it was therefore piesumed that 
he would second tlie wishes of that people, in restorin'; the 
Saxon line, and in humbling the Danes, from whom he, 
as well as they, had reason to dread, as they had iilieadv 
felt, the most grievous oppressions. On tlie other band, 
there suhsisted a declared animosity between Edwaid and 
Goduin, on account of Alficd’s minder, of uhiib the lalter 
had publicly been accused b) the iiniice, and which he 
miirlit belieie so deep an offenie, as could ncrer, on ac- 
count of any suhso<iucnt merits, he sincerely ji.irdoned. 
But their common fiiiiids here interposed ; and, repre- 
senting the necessity of their good coirespondtnce, obliged 
them to lav aside all jealousy and rancour, and concur in 
lestoiiiiL' Iiheity to tlieir native coiiiitit. Godwin only 
stipulated, that Edward, as a pledge of his sincere recon- 
ciliation, should ]mnnise toniniy his daughter Editlia ; 
and having loilifnd liimsell by tins allianee, he suiiimoned 
a general council at Gilhiighain, and picpaied cvciv mea- 
sino foi .securing the succissioii to Edw.ird. The English 
were nnammous and realous in their icsohitions ; the 
Danes were divided and dis|nrited ; any sniall opposition 
which appe.ired in tins assembly was hrow-heiten and 
suppressed; and Edward was crowned bmg, with every 
demonstration of duty and afi'cction. 

The triumph of the English, upon this s'gnal and de- 
cisive advantage, was at first attended with some insult 
and violence against the Danes; hot the King, by the mild- 
ness of Ins character, soon reconct'ed the latter to his ad- 
ministration, and the distinction lutween the two nations 
gnulualh disappeaied. The Danes were interspersed with 
the English in most of the provinces; they spoke nearly 
the same language ; they dill'crcd little m their manners 
and laws; domestic dissensions in Denmark )irevcnted, 
for some years, any powerful invasion from theme, which 
might awaken pist ammosUics; and as the Norm.m eoii- 
tpiest, wliuh ensued soon alter, rtduecd both n.itions to 
equal suh|ettioii, there is no fmther mention in histerv of 
ant dillcrtnee hi tween tlietn. The jot, however, of their 
present debt nance made '■udi nniiri ''^lon on the minds 
of the English, that thet instituted an aninial fistival for 
cehhniting that great eti iit ; and it w.isol served m some 
(oni.ties eteii to the time ol Spilhnm.' 

Tlic p ipnkiritt tthiih Edward iniotid on his aei c^sion, 
was not (h-troted by the first act of Ins admimstruioii. 
Ins re^unlnlg all the gr.ii ts ot ins iimnedi ite |iiedccessors ; 
•111 .itlempt whnh is rninii onlt attiiided with the most 
dangtroi'S eons qmiici . The pmertt of the ciottn <on- 
t lilts d the n.ition tliat this ait ot tiolente tt.is become 
ahsoluteiv nciessirt ; and .is the lo's fill cliielh on the 
Danes, who had obtained kngegr.nit-.lrom the late kings, 
their cuiintrMiicii, on act mini of tin ir si rvn i s m subduing 
the kiiigdiiin, the l-highsh were ratln i ple.isi d to see them 
lediiced to their |iriinilne poierts. The king’s siierily 
also tow. irds his inotlii r, the quren-dowager, though i\- 
posed to some more censure, met not with vers general 
disapiirohation. He h.id Inthirto livid on iiidilhrent 
teiins with that prmtess; lie aituscd hi r of iiegltelmg 
him and Ins hiotliii during tin ii aihiisi fortune:' he re- 
marked, that as the snpi nor qii.ditiis of Camite, ami Ins 
better treatment of her, h.nl made her entirely iinliflertiit 
to the mimorv of F.thehed, she also gave the pieference 
to her elnldren of the second bed, and a'w ays regarded 
Haidicannte as her f.ivourite. The same re.esoiis bad pro- 
bably made her uiqiopular in iMiglaiid ; and though her 
boiicfactions to the monks obtained her the favour of that 
order, the nation was not, in general, dispteasul to see her 
stripped hv Edward of immense treasures whnh she had 
amassed. He confined her, ilurnig the remainder of her 
life, in a monastery at Winchester; but carried his rigour 
•against her no further. Tlie stories of his accusing her of 
a participation in her son Alfred's murder, and of a cri- 
minal correspondence with the Bishop of Winchester, 
and also of her justifying herself by treading barefoot, 
w ithout receiving any hurt, over iiiiie burning ]ilough- 
sharcs, were the inventions of the monkish historians, and 
were propagated and believed from the silly wonder of 
jiosterity .“ 
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The English flattered themselves that, by the accession 
of Edward, they were delivered for ever from the domi- 
nion of foreigners ; hut they soon found that tins evil was 
not vet entirely remov'ed. Tlie king had been educated 
in Normandy ; and had contracted many intimacies with 
the natives of that country, as well as an affection for 
their manners.'! The court of England was soon filled 
with Normans, who, being distinguished both by the fa- 
vour of Edward, and by a degree of cultivation superior 
to that which was attained by the English in those ages, 
soon lendcred then language, customs, and laws, fashion- 
able III the kingdom. The study of the French tongue 
became general among the people. Tlie courtiers affected 
to imitate that nation in their dress, equipage, and enter- 
tainments : even the lawyers employed a foreign language 
in their deeds and papers."! But above all, the church 
felt the influence and dominion of those strangers. Ulf 
and tVilliam, two Normans, who had formerly' been the 
king’s chajilains, were created Bishops of Dorchester and 
London. Robert, a Norman also, was promoted to the 
see of Canterbury,'' and always enjoyed the highest favour 
of his master, of which his abilities rendered liim not un- 
worthy. And though the king’s prudence, or his want of 
authority, made him confer almost all the civil and mili- 
tary employments on the natives, the ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments fell often to the share of the Normans ; and as the 
latter jiossesscd Edward’s confidence, they had secretly a 
great influence on public afl’airs, and excited the jealousy 
of the English, paiticiilarly of Earl Godwin-r 

This powerful noblema'n, besides being Duke or Earl 
of Wessex, had the counties of Kent and Sussex annexed 
to his government. His eldest son, Sweyn, possessed the 
same authority in the counties of Oxford, Berks, Glouces- 
ter, and Hereford ; and Harold, his second son, was Duke 
of East Anglia, and at the same time Governor of Essex. 
The great authority of this family was suppoitcd by im- 
mense possessions’ and powerful alliances ; and the abili- 
ties, as well as ambition, of Godwin himself, contributed 
to render it still more dangerous. A prince of greater 
capacitv and vigour than Edward would have found it 
dilHcuh to support the dignity of the crown under such 
circiimsiaiices ; and as the haughty temper of Godwin 
made him often forget the respect due to his pnnee, Ed- 
ward’s animosity against him was grounded on personal 
as well as ]iohtical considerations, on leeent as well as 
more ancient injuries. The king, in ])ursuance of his en- 
gagements, had indeed married Editha, the daughter of 
Godwin;'' but this alliance became a fresh souice of en- 
iiiitv bitwecn them. Edward’s hatred of the father was 
tniiisfcrrcd to that princess; and Editha, though possess- 
ed of many amiable accoinplishments, could never acquire 
the confidenre and afl'ettion of her husband. It is even 
pretended that, during the whole course of her life, he 
abstained from all tomnuTcc of love with her; and such 
was the .absurd admiiation paid to an inviolable chastity 
during those ages, that his conduct in this ^ ^ 
jiiiticukir is highly celebrated by the monk- 
ish historians, an'd greatly contributed to bis acquiring 
the title of Saint and Confessor.? 

The most poinilar jirctcnce on which Godwin could 
ground his disaffection to the king and his administration, 
was to complain of the influence of the Normans in the 
government ; and a declared opposition had thence arisen 
between him and these favourites. It was not long be- 
fore this animosity broke into action. Eustace, Count of 
Bologne, having paid a visit to the king, passed by Dover 
111 his return : one of his tram, being refused entrance to 
a lodging which had been assigned liim, attem])ted to 
make his wav by force, and in the contest he wounded 
the master of the house. Tlie inhabitants revenged this 
insult by the death of the stranger ; the count and his 
train took arms, and murdered the wounded tow'nsman ■ 
a tumult ensued ; near twenty persons were killed on eacl 
side; ancl Eustace, being oterpowered by numbers, w-as 
obliged to save his life by flight from the fiiry of the 
]ioprilace. He hurried immediately to court, and com- 
lilained of the usage he had met with. The king enterec 
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7'':ilo\isly into the quarrel, and was highlv displeased that 
a >tr.uif.'er of sudi distinction, whom he had invited over 
to his court, .should, without any just cause, as he beliered, 
have felt so sensibly the insolence and animosity of Ins 
iHO|ih'. lie caie orders to Godwin, in whose government 
Diner la\, to repair immediately to the place, and to 
1 iinish the inhabitants for the crime : but Godwin, who 
desired rather to encourage tlian repress the popular dis- 
contents aga list foreigners, refused obedience, and en- 
deavoured to throw the whole blame of the not on the 
Count of Bologne and his rctinue.h Edward, touched in 
so sensible a jioint, saw the necessity of exerting the royal 
authoritv ; and he threatened Godwin, if he persisted in 
his disobedience, to make him feel the utmost effects of 
Ins rP'entment. 

Tlie earl, perceiving a rupture to be unavoidable, and 
iilcased to embark in a cause where it was likely be should 
be supported by bis countrymen, made preparations for 
his own defence, or rather for an attack on Eaward. Un- 
der pretence of rejiressing some disorders on the Welch 
frontier, he secretly assembled a great army, and was ap- 
proaching the king, uho resided, without any military- 
force, and without suspicion, at Gloucester.' Edward ap- 
plied for protection to Siward, Duke of Northumberland, 
and Leofric, Duke of Mercia, two powerful noblemen, 
whose jealousy of Godwin’s greatness, as well as their 
duty to the crohi ii, engaged them to defend the king in 
tins extremity. They hastened to him with such of their 
followers as they could assemble on a sudden ; and find- 
ing the danger much greater than they had at first appre- 
hended, they issued orders for mustering all the forces 
within their respective governments, ard for marching 
them syitliout delay to the defence of the king’s person and 
authority. Edward, meanwhile, endeavoured to gain 
time by negociation ; while Godwin, who thought the 
king entirely in Ins power, and who was willing to save 
appearances, fell into the snare ; and, not sensible that he 
ought to have no further reserve after he had proceeded so 
far, he lost the favourable opportunity of rendering him- 
se'f master of the government. 

The English, though they had no high idea of Ed- 
tvard’s vigour and capacity, bore him great affection, on 
account of his humanity, justice, and piety, as' well as the 
long race of their native kings from whom he was de- 
scended ; and they hastened from all quarters to defend 
him from the present danger. His army was now so con- 
siderable, that he ventured to take the field ; and marcli- 
ing to London, he summoned a great council to judge of 
the rebellion of Godwin and his sons. These noblemen 
lireterided at first that they were willing to stand their 
trial ; but having in vain endeavoured to make their ad- 
herents persist in rebellion, they offered to come to 
London, provided they might receive hostages for their 
safety : this proposal being rejected, they were obliged to 
disband the remains of their forces, and have recourse to 
flight. Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, gave protection to 
Godwin and his three sons, Gurtli, Swey n, and Tosti ; the 
latter of whom had married the daughter of that prince : 
Harold and Leofwin, two other of his sons, took shelter 
in Ireland. The estates of the father and sons were con- 
fiscated : their governments were given to others : Queen 
Editha was confined in a monastery at ^I'arcwel : and the 
greatness of this family, once so formidable, seemed now 
to be totally supplanted and overthroAvn. 

But Godwin liad fixed his authority on too firm a basis, 
and he was too strongly supported by alliances, both 
foreign and domestic, not’to occasion further disturbances, 
/t. D i()5c make new offorts for his re-estabhsh- 

ment. The Earl of Flanders permitted him 
to iiurchase and hire ships within his harbours ; and God- 
win, having manned them with his follow-ers, and with 
freebooters of all nations, put to sea, and attempted to 
make a descent at Sandwich. Tlie king, informed of his 
jireparations, had equipped a considerable fleet, much 
superior to that of the enemy; and the earl hastily, before 
their appeaiance, made his retreat into the Flemish har- 
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hours.'" The English court, allured by the jirosent .se- 
curity and destitute of all vigorous coiin^ds, .allowed the 
seamen to disband, and tlie fleet to go to deca\ 'while 
Godwin, expecting this event, kept his men in h’ubncss 
for action. He put to sea immediateh, and siilrd to the 
Isle of Wight, where he was joined 'by Harold, with a 
squadron which that nobleman had collected in Ireland. 
He w-as now master of the sea; and entering evera har- 
bour in the southern coast, he seized all the ships,'" and 
summoned his followers in those counties, whieli had so 
long been subject to his government, to assist him m pro- 
curing justice to himself, his family, and his country, 
against the tyranny of foreigners. Reinforced by great 
numbers from all quarters, he entered the Diames ;''nnd 
appearing before London, threw every thing into confu- 
sion. Tlie king alone seemed resolute to defend himself 
to the last extremity ; but the interposition of the English 
nobility, many of whom favoured Godwin’s pretensions 
made Edward hearken to terms of accommodation ; aiuf 
the feigned humility of the earl, who disclaimed all in- 
tentions of offering violence to his sovereign, and desired 
only to justify himself by a fair and open trial, paved the 
way for his more easy admission. It was stipulated that 
he should give hostages for his good behaviour, and that 
the primate and all the foreigners should be banished : 
by this treaty, the present danger of a civil war was ob- 
viated, but the authority of the crown was considerably- 
impaired, or rather entirely annihilated. Edward, sensi- 
ble tlmt he had not power sufficient to secure Godwin’s 
hostages in England, sent them over to his kinsman, the 
young Duke of Normandy. 

Godw-in’s death, which’ happened soon after, while he 
w-as sitting at table w-ith the king, jirevented him from 
further establishing the authority which he had acquired, 
and from reducing Edw-ard to still greater subjection. " 
He was succeeded in the government of \\'esse\', Sussex, 
Kent, and Essex, and m the office of stew-ard of the house- 
hold, a place of great pow-er, by his son Harold, who was 
actuated by an ambition equal to that of his father, and 
w-as superior to him m address, m insinuation, and m 
virtue. By a modest and gentle demeanour, he acquired 
the good w-ill of Edward ; at least softened that hatred 
which the prince had so long borne his family ; ” and gam- 
ing every day new partisans by his bounty and affability, 
lie proceeded in a more silent, and therefore a more dan- 
gerous, manner, to the -increase of his authority. The 
king, who had not sufficient vigour directly to oppose his 
progress, knew of no other expedient than that hazardous 
one, of raising him a rival in the family of Leofric, Duke 
of hlercia, whose son Algar w-as invested with the go- 
venimcnt of East Anglia, w-hich, before the banishment of 
Harold, had belonged to the latter nobleman. But this 
policy, of balancing opposite parties, required a more 
steady hand to manage it than that of Edward, and 
naturally produced faction, and even civic broils, among 
nobles of such mighty and independent authority. Algar 
was soon after expelled his government by the intrigues 
and pow-er of Harold ; but being jirotected by Griffith, 
Prince of Wales, who had mamed his daughter, as well as 
by the power of his father Leofric, he obliged Harold to 
submit to an accommodation, and was reinstated in the 
government of East Anglia. This peace was rot of long 
duration : Harold, taking advantage of Leofne’s death, 
which happened soon after, expelled Algar anew-, and 
banished him the kingdom : and though that nobleman 
made a fresh irruption into East Anglia with an army of 
Norwegians, and overran the country, his death soon 
freed Harold from the pretensions of so dangerous a rival. 
Edw-ard, the eldest son of Algar, was indeed advanced to 
the government of Mercia ; but the balance which the king 
desired to establish between those potent families, w-as 
w-holly lost, and the influence of Harold greatly pre- 
ponderated. 

The death of Siward, Duke of Northum- ^ 
herland, made the w-av still more open to ' 
the ambition of that nobleman. Siw-ard, besides his other 
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mentis, had acquired honour to England, by his successful 
conduct in the only foreign cntciprisc undertaken during 
the reign of Edward. Duncan, King of Scotland, was a 
prince of a gentle disposition, but possessed not the genius 
requisite for covcining a eouiitry so turbulent, anil so 
much infested by the intrigues and animosities of the 
great. Macbeth, a powerful iioh1um.in, and nisirl} nllicil 
to the crown, not loiiteiit with eiirliitig the king's* aiillio- 
rity, earned still further his nestileiit ninliition : Tie put his 
soveicigii^ to death ; cli.iscu M.ileuliii Keiimore, his sou 
and heir, into Engl.uid; and iisui]iiil thecriiwii. Siwanl, 
whose ilaughter w.is in.iiiied to Dune in, einhr.iii il, by 
Edwanl’s uideis, the pniteetion of this distresed f.iinilj : 
he marched an nriny into Scull.iii.l: and h.u mg dc hsitud 
and killed M.ic belli in h,ilile. he nsioud M.desilni to the 
throne ol Ins mieesitirs e Tins sere ice, acldc d to Ins rcirniLr 
coiineMons s\ith the io\,d liiody ol .Scoil.itid, hrotighl a 
grc.it aecisMim m ilu. authuiiii "ol Siw.iul in the north: 
but as ho had lost his ehhsi sun, Ositiroe, in the iiciion 
with Miiehclh, it nnwed in the issue f.ilil to Ins f.iiniK. 
Ills st'ecind son, Walthoif, appi.iiiil,onhisf,iihersdi.itli, 
tooyoniig to he nitriisii il with the gioc iiiimnit of Nor- 
thiiinherl.iiid ; and I l.uold's nitluc iic e uht.iiiu d th.it diikc- 
doni lor Ills own hnilhcrTosti. 

There .lie two Cii. iiii.si.mcis rel.iteci of SiwnnI, wliirli 
disioier Ills Ingli sensi. nf honour, and his nMrli.il iltspo- 
Mtioii. When niti lligi iite w,is liroiight linn oflits son t)s- 
hn lie's de.ith, he w.is inrcmscil.ilile, till he hc.ircl tint the 
wound w,is iciiiii'I III lhehri.ist.,nid th it lielndiH lined 
with gn.it gill.intii III theailioii \\hen he found his 
own ill nil ,qi|iro icbing, he iirdirid liis sin.ints to clothe 
linn III ,1 ( oni|ilele suit o| .imioiir : ,iiid sitting • n c t on the 
couth, with iispeir in his hind, ilicl ind th.it in tint pos. 
tuns the onh one worths of .1 w.imor, he would p.itiiiitly 
.iss.iitthi f.it.il nioim lit. 

'Ihe king, now worn out with c ins and inftnniliis., felt 
hiiiisi *1 Mr ids ,1111 III III the die line oriirc.:,uid h<lsinillo 
Issue hiiiisi 11 , h. j III to think ol ,i]i|iiiintnig ,i sm c 1 ssnr to 
the kill jdoin III s lit .1 ill piit.itioii III llimgin, to insite 
osir Ills III phew, I',ilw.iril, son III his I'dir l•l•llhl r, .mil 
till Olds n III umiig In ir III tin Sivin Inn 'I 1 i,it pnni e, 
ssliosi siiccissnui to till crown ssindil li.isi hiiii i.iss ,iiiil 
iinilisputi d. t line to I'.ngl end s' .ili Ins 1 liddr. n, I'dg ir, 
siirninnd Atlii liin.', M.irginl, iinl ( hrisiini; hut liis 
ill .nil. sshiili li.ipp. Ill il I II ss il iss iln I his .irris d, thiiss 
the ling n.lo iiiw chilli iilln s lb sew. tint the gn.it 
piiwi r .Old .1 iihiiniii 1 f II iiuld li.nl ii inpn d him to think 
of nlil.iiiiiiig piis« ssimi III tl.i liiruni cm the lirst s.ie,uics, 
■ind lli.il l.i|gir, on .11 1 mini III his smilh.iiid ini \pi ni me, 
ss.is sirs iiiilit liiiiiipiisi dll pn li IIS tills III s« pintul n .iiid 
• nil rpi I'ing .1 ris.i' 'Hie .uiinnisiis sshnli he ImiI long 
I oriii to r.iil ( , miss III, iii.nle nmi .isi rse lo the sikh ^..loii 
Ilf his son, .11, d he could iml. ssitlnml cMnine rihiiliiice, 
think III .10 iinii.e. Ilf gi iiidi or to ,1 finiils sshiih h.id 
risiiicin till ruins of los.il .iiithorils, ami sshnh, hs the 
niiirili r III Alin d, his hniilii r, h.nl iKiilrihiitid so nine h 
III ihi SSI il.i niiig of ilii >iMiiihne In this mu irt unis, 
he St til (Is I i«i his ISI toss irils his l.iiisni.iii, %\illiHn, 
Duke of Aiirni unis, ,1 , the olds pi rson sshosi possi'r,.uid 
rt iiiit itiiiii, .Old I ip.iciis, loulil sup]iiirt .iiis ilt stm ition 
ssliiih In iiiight III iki ill Ills lisiiur, to the imIiisiuii ol 
Harold .iiiil Ills I, Olid} 

'llils f.iiiimis inline ss.is II iiiiril sun of Kohirt. Duke of 
Norm mils, lis ll.irlolt i, d.iiiglu. r of ,1 t.inniriii r,il.iisi,r 
and ss.is sc is 1 .iris est.dihslii d in th.it gr.iudi iir from ssliiih 
Ills birth SCI mill to h.ise si t hnii .it so gri.il.i distiiue. 
\Mnle he ss.is hut niin si.iis of .igi , his Mtln r h.id n*- 
viilsid to ntidiil.iken (iilgrimige to , 1 s ins ih m ; .s fishion- 
■ahle ait of ih sotion, sshn h h id t iksii pi n e of the pilgrim- 
aged to lloiiie, and sshnli, .is it ss.cs .itiuidid ssith iiion 
dilliciilts and diiigir, and c.imid those riln'ioiis .ulscii- 
liinrs tiitlic first smirci soft 'hri!,li mits,.ippe mil to them 
linin' nil ritciiions. Ih fore Ins dep irliire he .issi nihli d the 
at.ili s ol the dill hs ; iiiid niforiiimg the in of his di sign, ||,. 
riig.igid them to* ssse.ir alligiaiiie lo his i..iiiind son, 
Willi.iiii, sshom, ns he had no li gitmiate issue, ho iiitciid- 
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cd, in case he should die in the pilgrimage, to leave sues 
cpssor to Ins dominions.* As he svas a prudent prince, he 
could not but foresee tlie great inconveniences which must 
attcncl this journey, and this settlement of liis snexossion; 
arising horn the turliulcncy ol the great, the claims of other 
liMiiches of the ducal £itnily,nnd theposrerof the French 
inuiiarih ; but all these coiisidemtioiis svere surmounted 
by the jircs'.uling 7c.1l for pilgrimages;* and probably the 
more important they weic, the more w-oulcl Rolieit exult 
in sncriflring them to sshat he imagined to ho his religious 

Tins prince, ns he had apprehended, died in his pil- 
grimage : and the minority ot his son swis attended with 
all those disorders which were almost unavoidable in that 
situation. 'Die licentious nobles, freed from tlie awe of 
sovi reign authority, broke out into personal animosities 
ng.iinst each other, and made the whole countiy a scene of 
war and dcv.Ktation." Roger, Count of Toni, and Alain, 
Count of Ilritl.an}, adi.inced ckiims to the cfommioii of 
the .sMte ; and lleniy I., King of Franco, thought the op- 
pnrtiinilv favourable for reducing the power of a vassal, 
who h.ii 1 originally acquired his settlement in so violent 
and imiilinus a manner, and who had long appeared 
iiirinid.ihlu to his soi ercign.* The regency established by 
Robert eiicouiitcrcd great diflicnltics in supporting the 
goieiiinu-nt iimlcr this complication of dangers ; and tlie 
joiing nrmcc, when he c,imc to maturitv, found himself 
reduced to a \crv low condition. But tlie gre.it qualities 
whiih he soon ilispl.iycd in the field and in the cabinet, 
giiM' eiiLoiinigi-inent to Ins friends, and struck a terror into 
Ins eiiPiiiii-s. He opposed himself on all sides against liis 
n'lipllmiis siibjeils, and against forcign imaders ; and by 
Ills \.iloiir and toiuliicl preiailcd m ciery action. lie 
obliged the French king to grant him ]ic.icc‘on reasonable 
U nils ; he espelleil all prelciidcra to the sovereignty ; and 
he n duel d Ins tnrbiih nt h.irons to pay siibmissioh to his 
.iiithority, and to suspend their mutual animosities. The 
natural spujitj of his temper iqqie.ircd in a rigoroii<; acl- 
iininstratinn ol jiistire ; and having found the happy effects 
of this plan orgminimint,withmit which the laws'in those 
.igis III 1 .line toi.illy iiiipnteiit, he rcganled it ns a fixed 
in,i\im, tli.it an iiillexililc conduct w.is the first duty of a 
soil ri ign 

Tile tr.inquillitv whiili he had cst.’iblishcd in his domi- 
nions, h III gii 1 11 Wdli.im leisure to ji ly a \ isit to the King 
ot I.iigl.nid during the time ol (todwui'sh.inishinciit; and 
he W.IS led 111 d III .1 iii.inner siiit.ihle to the gie.it lepiiti- 
lioii whieh he had anpiired, to the rckition by which he 
w.isioniieitid with Rilw.inl, and to the ublig.itions which 
ill It pri’ii e owi d to Ins f.iinily On the reliini of God- 
win. .nid the 1 xpiilsion ol tlie'Norin.in f.ivourilis, Robert, 
.krihhishop orikiiitirhiiry, h.id, before Ins dep.irtiirc, per- 
sii.iihtl Ihlward to think 'ol adopting William as Ins suc- 
cissnr; a counsel whirh w.is f.ivoiirecl bv the king's aver- 
sion to (ioilwm.his prepossLssions for the Normans, and 
Ins 1 s|i I III of the duke. 'Di.it prelate, thercTore, received 
.1 ioiinins>iuii lo iiifiiriii William of the king's intentions 
III Ins fivniir; and hewce. the first person that opciiccl the 
iiiiinl of the prime to enteri.iin those ambitious hojiesjr 
Hill r.dw.ird.irri solute and feeble in his jiurjiose, fiiidiiig 
tint the I'.iiL'bsh would more easily aci|Uiescc in tile re- 
s|i ntioii of the Sixoii line, had. iii 'the iiienn time, invited 
Ins liiothir's disieiid.inLs from Iliing.iry, with a view of 
Il i\ ing them ri rognisi d heirs to the crow* 11. 'Die death of 
Ills lujihew', and the inexjierieni'e and iiniiroiiiismg qiiali- 
tiis ofyimiig Edgar, iiiaile linn risiime his forimr inten- 
tions lii f.ivoiir of the Duke of Nnnn.indy; though his 
.ivirsioii to Ii.ir.irdoiis entc rpnses i-iig.iged liini to postpone 
the exec iition, and ev en to keep his puqiosc secret from all 
bis iiiinisiers. 

Harold, iiieanwhde, ]iropecded aher a more open man- 
iii r. III iiierc.u.iiig his popularity, 111 est.ibbshing his power, 
and 111 ]irep.iriiig the w.iv for Ills adi.uiccmcnt on tne first 
V. nancy ; an event winch, from the age and infirmities of 
the king, appc.ired not very distant. But there was still 
an ohsMcle, which it was requisite fur him previously to 
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overcome. Earl Godwin, when restored to his power and 
fortune, liad given hostages for his good behaviour, and 
among the rest, one son and one grandson, whom Edward, 
for grenter security, as has been related, bad consigned to 
the custody of the Duke of Normandy. Harold, though 
not aware of the duke’s being his competitor, was uneasy 
that such near relations ghould be detained prisoners in a 
foreign country ; and he was afraid lest William should, 
111 faiour of Edgar, retain these pledges as a check on the 
ambition of any other pretender. He represented, there- 
fore, to die king, his unfeigned submission to royal 
authority, his steady duty to his prince, and the little 
necessit y there was, after such a uniform trial of his obe- 
dience, to detain any longer those hostages who had been 
required on the first composing of civil discords. By these 
topics, enforced by his great power, he extorted the' king’s 
consent to release them ; and in order to effect his purpose, 
he immediately proceeded, with a numerous retinue, on 
his journey to Normandy. A tempest drove him on the 
territory of Guy, Count o'f Ponthieu, who, being informed 
of his quality, immediately detained him prisoner, and 
demanded an exorbitant sum for his ransom. Harold 
found means to coniey intelligence of his situation to 
tlie Duke of Normandy ; and represented, that while he 
was proceeding to /its court, in execution of a commission 
from the King of England, he had met with this harsh 
treatment from the m.ercenary disposition of the Count of 
Ponthieu. 

IVilham was immediately sensible of the importance of 
the incident. He foresaw, that if he could once gam 
Harold, either by favours or menaces, bis wav to the 
throne of England would be open, and Edward would 
meet with no further obstacle in executing the favourable 
intentions which he had entertained in his behalf. He 
sent, therefore, a messenger to Guy, in order to demand 
the liberty of Ins prisoner; and that nobleman, not daring 
to refuse so great a prince, put Harold into the hands of 
the Norman, who conducted him to Rouen. William 
received him with every demonstration of respect and 
iriendship; and after showing himself disposed to com- 
ply wnth his desire, in delivering up the hostages, he took 
an opportunity of disclosing to him the great secret of his 
pretensions to the crown of England, and of the will 
which Edward intended to make in his favour. He de- 
sired the assistance of Harold in perfecting that design ; 
he made professions of the utmost gratitude in return for 
so great an obligation ; he promised that the present gran- 
deur of Harold’s family, which suiiported itself with dif- 
ficulty under the jealousy and hatred of Edward, should 
receive new increase from a successor, who would be so 
greatly' beholden to him for his advancement. Harold 
was surprised at this declaration of the duke ; but beinv 
sensible that he should never recover his own libertvq 
much less that of his brother and nephew, if he refused 
the demand, he feigned a compliance wnth Wilham, re- 
nounced all hopes of the crown for himself, and professed 
his sincere intention of supporting the will of Edw-ard 
and seconding the pretensions of the Duke of Normandy! 

\\ ilham, to bind him faster to his interests, besides offer- 
ing him one of his daughters in marriage, required him to 
take an oath that he would fulfil his promises; and in 
order to render the oath more obligatory, he employed an 
artifice well suited to the ignorance and'superstition of the 
age. He secretly conveyed under the altar, on which 
Harold agreed to swear, the reliques of some of the most 
revered martyrs ; and when Harold had taken the oath, 
lie showed him the reliques, and admonished him to ob- 
pn e religiously an engagement which had been ratified 
by so tremendous a sanction.' Die English nobleman 
was astonished ; but dissembling his concern, he renewed 
the same professions, and was dismissed with all the marks 
of mutual confidence by the Duke of Normandy, 

^Mien Harold found himself at liberty, his' ambition 
suggested casuistry sufficient to justify to him the violation 
of an oath, which had been extorte'd from him by fear 
and which, if fulfilled, might be attended with tlie sub! 
.lection of his native country to a foreign power. He con- 
tinued still to practise every art of popularity; to increase 




the number of his partisans; to reconcile the minds of the 
English to the idea of his succession; to revue their 
hatred of the Normans ; and by an ostentation of his 
power and influence, to deter the timorous Eduard from 
executing his intended destination in favour of ^^’lUiam 
Fortune, about this time, threw two incidents in his way' ' 
by which he was enabled to acquire general favour, an'd 
to increase the character which he had already attained of 
virtue and abilities. ’ 

'The ^Velch, though a less formidable enemy than the 
Danes, had long been accustomed to infest the western bor- 
ders; and after committing spoil on tlie low countries, they 
usually made a hasty retreat into their mountains, where 
tliev were sheltered from the pursuit of their enemies, 
and were ready to seize the first favourable opportunity of 
renewing their depredations. Griffith, the reigning prince, 
had greatly distinguished himself in those incursions; and’ 
his name had become so terrible to the English, that 
Harold found he could do nothing more acceptable to the 
public, and more honourable for himself, than the sup- 
pressing of so dangerous an enemy. He formed the plan 
of an expedition against Wales; and having prepared 
some light-armed foot to pursue the natives into their fast- 
nesses, some cavalry to scour the open country, and a 
squadron of ships to attack the sea-coast, he employed at 
once all these forces against the Welch, prosecuted his 
advantages with vigour, made no intermission in his as- 
saults, and at last reduced the enemy to such distress, 
that, in order to jirevent their total destruction, they made 
a sacrifice of their prince, whose head they cut off, and sent 
to Harold; and they were content to icceive as their sove- 
reigns, two Welch noblemen ajipointed by Edward to rule 
over them. The other incident was no less honourable to 
Harold. 

Tosti, brother of this nobleman, who had been created 
Duke of Northumberland, being of a vnolent and tyran- 
nical temper, had acted with such crueltv and injustice, 
that the inhabitants rose in rebellion, and chased him from 
Ins government. IMorcar and Edwin, two brothers, who 
possessed great power in tliose jiarts, and who were grand- 
sons of the great Duke Leofrie, concurred in the insur- 
rection; and the former, being elected duke, advanced 
with an army to oppose Harold, who was commissioned 
by the king to reduce and chastise the Northumbnans. 
Before the armies came to action, Morcar, well acquainted 
with the generous disposition of the English commander, 
endeavoured to .lustify liis own conduct. He represented 
to Harold, that Tosti had behaved in a manner unworthv 
of the station to which he was advanced, and no one, no't 
even a brother, could support such tyranny vvitliout parti- 
cijvating, in some degree, of the infamy attending it; that 
the Northumbrians, accustomed to a le'gal administration, 
and regarding it as their birthright, were willing to sub- 
mit to the king, but required a governor who would pay 
regard to their rights and privileges ; that tliey had been 
tauglit by their ancestors, that death was preferable to ser- 
vitude, and had taken the field, determined to pensh 
rather than suffer a renewal of those indignities to which 
they liad so long been exposed; and they trusted that 
Harold, on reflection, would not defend in another that 
violent conduct, from which he himself, in his own go- 
vernment, had always kept at so great a distance. This 
vigorous remonstrance was accomjianied with such a de- 
tail of facts, so well supported, that Harold found it pru- 
dent to abandon his lirother’s cause ; and, returning to 
Edward, he persuaded him to pardon the Northumbrians, 
and to confirm Nlorcar in the government. He ev'en mar- 
ried the sister of that nobleman ; a and by his interest, pro- 
cured Edwin, the younger brother, to be elected into the 
government of Mercia. Tosti m rage dmarted the king- 
dom, and took shelter in Flanders with Earl Baldwin, his 
father-in-law. 

By this marriage Harold broke all measures with the 
Duke of Normandy; and William clearly perceived that 
he could no longer rely on the oaths and 'promises which 
he had extorted from him. But the English nobleman 
was now in such a situation, that he deemed it no longer 
necessary to dissemble. He had, in his conduct tovvaras 
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the Northumbrians, j^iven such a specimen of liis modera- 
tion as had gained liim tiic affections of liis counlrvmen. 
He saw that almost all England was engaged in his in- 
terests; while he himself possessed the government of 
Wessex, Morcar that of Northumberland, and Edwin that 
of Mercia. He now openly mspired to the succession ; 
and insisted, that since it was necessary, by the confession 
of all, to set aside the royal family, on' account of the im- 
becility of Edgar, the sole survdving heir, there was no one 
so capable of filling the throne as a nobleman of m'cat 
power, of mature age, of long ex|)eriencc, of ap])rovcd 
courage and abilities, who, being a native of the kmirdom, 
would effectually secure it against the dominion and ty- 
ranny of foreigners. Edward, broken with age and infir- 
mities, saw the difficulties too great for him to encounter ; 
and though his inveterate prepossessions kojit liim fVom 
seconding the pretensions of Ilarold, he took but feeble 
and irresolute steps for securing the succession to the 
Duke of Normandy.'' While he continued in this uncer- 
tainty he was surprised by sickness, which brought him 
to his grave, on the fifth of'Januarv lOGG, in the si.xty-fiftli 
year of his age, and twenty-fifth of' his reign. 

This prince, to whom the moidts gave the title of Saint 
and Confessor, was the last of the Saxon line that ruled 
in England, niough his reign was peaceable and for- 
tunate, he owed his prosperity less to his own abilities 
than to the conjunctures of the times. Die Danes, em- 
ployed in other enterprises, attempted not those incursions 
winch had been so troublesome to all liis predecessors, 
and fatal to some of them. Tlie facility of liis tlis])osition 
made him acquiesce under the government of Godwin 
and his son Harold; and the abilities, as well as the 
power, of tliese noblemen enabled them, while they were 
intrusted with authority, to preserve domestic jiea’ce and 
tranquillity. The most commendable circumstance of 
Edward’s government, was his attention to tlic adminis- 
tration of justice, and his compiling, for that purpose, a 
body of laws, which he collected from tlie laws of Ethel- 
bert, Ina, and Alfred. This compilation, though now lo.st, 
(for the laws that jiass under Edward’s name were com- 
posed aftenvards,') was long the object of affection to the 
English nation. 

Edward the Confessor was the first that touched for 
the king’s evil : the opinion of his sanctity procured be- 
lief to this cure among the people ; his successors regarded 
it ^ a part of their state and grandeur to uphold the same 
opinion. It has been continued down to our time ; and 
the practice was first dropped by the present royal family, 
who obsen'ed, Tliat it could no longer give amazement 
even to the populace, and rvas attended with ridicule in 
the eyes of all men of understanding. 

HAROLD. 

A. D. irtifl. Hahold had so well prepared matters be- 

Jiinuao'. fore Pie death of Edward, that he imme- 
diately stepped into the vacant throne; and his accession 
was attended with as little opposition and disturbance, as 
if he had succeeded by the most undoubted hereditary 
title. The citizens of London were his zealous partisans : 
the bishops and clergy had adopted his cause; and all 
the powerful nobility, connected with him by alliance or 
friendship, willingly seconded his pretensions. Tiie title 
of Edgar Atheling was scarcely mentioned ; much less 


the claim of the Duke of Normandy : and 
sembling his partisan.s, received the crow 
hands, without waiting for the free delibci. 
states, or regularly submitting the question tc 

mination.'' If any were averse to this 

obliged to conceal their sentiments ; and the 
taking a genend silence for consent, and foum 
on the sup])osed .sufi'rages of tlie peojile, whl 
unanimous, wa.s, on the day immediately snci 
ward’s death, crowned and anointed king, 
Archbishop of York. The wliole tiaiion seC' 
to acquiesce in his elevation. 

The first .sym])toms of danger which the kin 
came from_ abroad, and from his own lirothcr 
had submitted to a voluntary banishment ‘ 
Enraged at the .successful ambition of Haro 
he himself had fallen a victim, he filled the cr 
win with complaints of the injustice which Ir 
ed : he engaged the interest of that family _ng'i 
ther : he endeavoured to form intrigues with 
discontented nobles in England ; he sent lii 
to Norway, in order to rouse to arms the ii 
that kingdom, and to excite their hn|)es of rea 
tnge from the unsettled state of affairs on tin 
of the new king: tind that he might render d 
tion more formidable, he made a journey to 
in expectation that the duke, who had marrii 
another daughter of Baldwin, would, in rev 
own wrong.s, as well as tho.s(> of To.sti, sw 
counsels and forces, the projected invasion of 
The Duke of Normancly. when he first rcce 
gence of Harold’s intrigue's and accession, had 
to the highest pitch of indignation; but th 
give the better colour to his pretensions, he 
bassy to England, upbraiding that prince witl 
of faith, and summoning him to resign imme 
session of the kingdom. Harold replied to 
ambassadors, lliat the oath, with which he ». 
ed, had been extorted by the well-grounded 
lence, and could iievcr^ for that reason, be 
obligatory : that ho had had no commission, 
the late fdng, or the states of England, who 
disjiose of the crown, to make any tender of thi 
to tlie Duke of Normandy; and if he, a pri 
had assumed so much authority, and had even 
sworn to support the duke’s pretensions, th 
uiilawful, ami it was his duty to seize the fi 
nity of breaking it : that he liad obtained ih. 
the unanimous sufibigcs of the jieople; and .’ 
himself totally unworthy of their favour, did 
nuously maintain those national libertie.';, with 
tection they had intrusted him : and that the 
made any attempt by force of arms, should 
the ])ower of a united nation conducted bv a | 
sensible of the obligations imposed on him 
dignity, was determined that the same moe 
put a jieriod to bis life and to his government 
This answer was no other than William exp 
lie had previously fixed his resolution of ma 
tempt upon England. Consulting only his 
resentment, and his ambition, be overlooked ; 
culties inseparable from an attack on a great 
such inferior force, and he saw only the jii 
which would facilitate his enterprise. He i.oi- 
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England, ever since the accession of Canute, had eiijo3'ed 
profound tranquillity, durin/j a period of ne.ir fifty years ; 
and it tvould require time ibr its soldiers, enervated by 
long peace, to learn discipline, and its generals experi- 
ence. He knew that it was entirely unprovided witli for- 
tified towns, by which it could prolong the war; but must 
venture its whole fortune in one decisive action against a 
veteran enemy, who, being once master of the field, would 
be in a condition to overrun the kingdom. He saw that 
Ilaiold, tliough he had given proofs of vigour and bravery, 
had newly mounted a throne, which he had acquired by 
fiction, from which he had excluded a very ancient royal 
family, and which was likely to totter under him ‘by 
its own instability, much more if shaken by any violent 
external impulse. And he hoped, that the very circum- 
stance of his crossing the sea, quitting iiis own country, 
and leaving himself no hopes of retreat; as it would 
astonish the enemy by the boldness of the enterprise, 
would inspirit his soldiers by despair, and rouse them to 
sustain the reputation of the'Norman arms. 

The Normans, as they had long been distinguished by 
valour among all the European nations, had at tins time 
attained to the highest pitch of military glorv. Resides 
acquiring by arms such a noble territory in Erance, be- 
sides defending it against continual attempts of the French 
monarch and all its neighbours, besides exerting many 
acts of rigour under their present sovereign; tliey had, 
about this very time, revived their ancient fame, "by tbe 
most hazaidoii's exploits, and the most wonderful successes 
in the other extiemity of Europe. A few Norman ad- 
venturers in Italy had acquired such an ascendant, not 
only over the Italians and Greeks, but the Germans and 
Saracens, that they expelled those foreigners, jirocured to 
lliemselvcs amjile estaulishmcnts, and laid the foundation 
of the opulent kingdom of Naples and Sicil).*.’ Tliese en- 
terprises of men, r\ho were all of tliem vassals m Nor- 
mandy, many of them banished for faction and rebellion, 
excited the ambition of the haughty William; who dis- 
dained, after such examples of fortune and valour, to be 
deterred from making an attack on a neighbouring country, 
where he could bo supported by the xvhole force of Ins 
princqiality. 

The situation also of Europe inspired William with 
hopes, that, besides his brave Normans, he miglit employ 
against England the flower of the milit.ary force which was 
dispersed in all the neighbouring states. France, Ger- 
many, and the Low Countries, by the progress of the 
feudal institutions, were divided and subdivided into 
inany principalities and baronies ; and the possessors, en- 
joying the civil jurisdiction within themselves, as well as 
the right of arms, acted, in many respects, as independent 
sovereigns, and maintained their jiroperties and privileges, 
less by the authority of laws than by their own force and 
valour. A inilitary spirit had universally dilTuscd itself 
throughout Europe ; and the several leaders, whose minds 
xvere elevated by their jiriiicely situation, greedily em- 
braced the most hazardous enterprises ; and being accus- 
tomed to nothing from their infancy but recitals of the 
success attending scars .and battles, they were prompted 
by a natur.il ambition to imitate those adventures which 
they heard so much celebnited, and which were so much 
exaggerated by the credulity of the age. United, however 
loosely, by their duty to one su])erior lord, and by their 
connexions with the great body of the community to which 
they belonged, they desired to spread their fame each be- 
yond his owndistrfet; andinall assemblies, cchether insti- 
tuted for civil deliberations, for military expeditions, or 
merely for show and entertainment, to outshine each other 
by the re])ut,ation of strength and prowess. Hence their 
genius for chivalry ; hence their impatience of peace and 
tranquillity ; and hence their readiness to embark in any 
dangerous enterprise, how little soever interested in its 
failure or success. 

William, by his power, his courage, and his abilities, 
had long maintained a pre-eminence among those hauglity 
rhieftains ; and every one who desired to signalize himself 
by his address in military exercises, or his valour in 
.'Ktion, had been ambitious of acquiring a reputation in 


the court and m the armies of Normandy. Entertained 
with that hospitality and courtesy which distinguished the 
age, they had formed attachments with the prince and 
greedily attended to the prospects of the signal glory and 
elevation which he promised them in return for their con- 
currence m an expedition against England. The more 
grandeur there appeared m the attempt, the more it suited 
their romantic spirit : the fame of the intended invasion 
was already diffused every where : multitudes crowded 
to tender to the duke their service, with that of their I'as- 
sals and retainers : and William found less difficulty in 
completing his levies, than in choosing the most veteran 
forces, and in rejecting the offers of those who were impa- 
tient to acquire fame under so renowned a leader. 

Besides these adv.antages, which William owed to his 
person.al valour and good conduct ; he was indebted to 
fortune for procuring him some assistance, and also for 
removing many obstacles which it was natural for him to 
expect in an undertaking, in which all Ins neighbours were 
so deeply interested. Conan, Count of Biittany, was his 
mortal enemy : in order to throw a damp upon the duke’s 
enterprise, he chose this conjuncture for reviving his claim 
to Normandy itself ; and he required that, m case of Wil- 
liam’s success against England, the possession of that 
duchy should devolve to him.* But Conan died sudden- 
ly after making this demand ; and Iloel, his successor, in- 
stead of adopting the malignity, or, more properly speak- 
ing, the prudence of his predecessor, zealously seconded 
the dukes views, and sent his eldest son, Alain Fergant, 
to serve under him with a body of five thousand Bretons. 
The Counts of Anjou and of Flanders encouraged their 
subjects to engage in the expedition ; and even the couit 
of Franco, though it might justly fear the aggrandizement 
of so dangerous a vassal, pursued not its interests on tins 
occ.asion uitli sufficient vigour and resolution. Philip L, 
the reigning monarch, w.as a minor ; and William, having 
communicated his project to the council, having desired 
assistance, and offered to do homage, in case of his suc- 
cess, for tlie crown of England, was indeed openly order- 
ed to lay aside all thoughts of the enterprise ; hut the Earl 
of Flanders, his father-in-law, being atthchc.ad of the re- 
gency, favoured under-hand Ins levies, and secretly en- 
couraged the adventurous nobility to enlist under the 
standard of the Duke of Normandy. 

The Emperor Henry IV., besides openly giving all his 
vassals jiermission to embark in this expedition, which so 
much eng, aged the attention of Europe, promised his pro- 
tection to the duchy of Normandy during the absence of 
the prince, and thereby enabled him to employ his whole 
force III the invasion of England.*' But the most import- 
ant ally whom William gamed hy his negociations was 
the Pope, who had a mighty influence over the .ancient 
barons, no less devout in their religious principles, than 
valorous m their military enterprises. The Roman pon- 
tiff, after an insensible progress, during seieral ages of 
d.arkness .and ignorance, began now to lift his head ojien- 
ly above .all the princes of Europe ; to assume the office 
of a mediator, or even an arbiter, in the quanels of the 
greatest monarchs ; to interpose in all secular affairs ; and 
to obtrude his dictates as sovereign laws on Ins obsequious 
disciples. It was a sufficient motive to Alexander II., 
the reigning Pope, forembracing William’s quarrel, that he 
alone had made an appeal to his tribunal, and rendered 
him umpire of the disjmte between him and Harold ; but 
there were other advantages which that pontifr foresaw 
must result from the conquest of England by the Norman 
arnis. 'That kingdom, though at first conveited by Romish 
missionaries, though it had afterwards advanced some 
further steps towards subjection to Rome, maintained still 
a considerable independence in its ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration ; and forming a world within itself, entirely sepa- 
rated (rom the rest of Europe, it had hitherto proved in- 
accessible to those exorbitant claims which supported the 
grandeur of the papacy. Alexander therefore hoped, that 
the French and Norman barons, if successful in tlieir en- 
terprise, might import into that country a more devoted 
reverence to the holy see, and bring tbe English churches 
to a nearer conformity with those of the continent. He 
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declared immediately in favour of William’s claim ; pro- 
nounced Harold a perjured usurper; denounced excom- 
munication asramst Inm and Ins adherents ; and die more 
to encourage the Duke of Normandy in his cnterjinse, he 
^nt him aconseciated banner, and a ring with one of St. 
Peter s hairs in it.‘ Thus were all the ambition and violence 
of that invasion covered over safely with the broad mantle 
of religion. 

The gieatest difficulty which William had to encounter 
in his jircpai.itions, arose from his own siibjccls in Nor- 
niandy. The st.itcs of the duchy were assemhled at Lisle- 
honiie; and sumihes being demanded for the intended 
onter|)risc, mIiicii jiinniiscd so much glory and adv.antagc 
to their countiy, there ajijie.iied a leluclaiice in many 
mcnihers, both to gi.iiit sums so niiich beyond the common 
me.isiiie of t.ixis in th.it age, and to .set a |Hccedeiit of 
jicrforniiiig their niilitiiiy sciviie at a dist.ince from their 
own coiintrt . The duke, llnding it dangerous to solicit 
them in a liodt, coiileiied sejiamlely t\ith the richest in- 
dividii.ils in the nro\ nice ; and hegiiiniiig cMth those on 
whose alii ctions lie most lelied, he gr.idiiallv engaged a'l 
of them to ad\ ante the sinus demanded. The Count of 
Longiieville seconded linn in this iiegoeiatioii ; as did the 
Count of hlort.ngne, (Jdo, liishoji of ll.neiix, and esjic- 
ciallt ilh.im Fit/-(j/bornc, Count of liretenil, and con- 
stahle of the dntln. E\cr\ person, when he himself w.is 
onec fiig.iged, ende.noiiu d to bring over others; and at 
last the st.Ues themselves, alter .siipnl.iting tint this con- 
cc'sion should he no [iiecedeiit, toted that lliet would as- 
sist their jiriiice to the utmost in his intended enter|irise."' 

^\'llh,un had now assenihled a licet of liOOO tesspK, 
great and small," and had selected an army of 00,000 
men fioiii among those numerous sun|ihes which fiom 
evert (jinirter solicited to he reteiteil into his service, 
ihc r.uiiji bore a siihndid til ,i m.iilial a|i|)e.iranec, from 
the diseipline of the tin n, the hi.uitt and t igoiir of the 
horses, the lustre of the .inns, and the ai ( outremenls of 
hotn ; hut allot i all, from the high nunes of nobilitt who 
engaged tindi r the li.iiiiars of the Duke of Norm iiidv. 

1 he most (elebr.ited tti re, I'.ust.u e, Count of Iloulogne, 
Ainieri de 'Ihoii.ii', Hugh d T.'t.iph'., \\ illi.un il’Evreux, 
(icolln t de ICutioii, Uogci de Hi .uiniont, Wdli.im de 
^^.l^ line, Uogi r de Moiiigoiiu rt, Hugh de (ir.uitmesnd, 
t h.irh s .M.iilil, .Old (Icolliit tiill.ird" To these bold 
ehiefl.iiiis Wilh.im laid up the sjiods of England as the 
jiri/e ol till ir t.ihair ; ,md pointing to the opjiosiie shore, 
called to them, ih it Unit tt.is the tield oii ttlmli tint 
must eru I trophus to their n ime, ,iiid li\ their e--l.iblish- 
iiienls 

\\ lull' he was m. iking tin se luightt jireji.irations, the 
dnke, that he might iin n .isi the number ol II. Hold’s 
enemies, i \ciled the intitir.iti niuour of 'J’osti, and eii- 
eoiir igi d linn, ni (oineil ttiih ll.irold ll.df.igir, I\mg of 
Nortt.it, to inlest the roists of l.iigl.ind ’I’osli, li.iting 
eollei li (I .iboiit si\tt tissils ni the ports of ri.inders, jiut 
to se.i ; and .liter i oinmittmg soiiie di jiiedatioiis on the 
south ,ind 1 list (oists, he sided to Noilhumberl.iiid, anil 
w.is thire |omid b\ 1 l.ill.ig.ii, who i .one on r w ith a great 
arm.iineiit ol thiii hiindrid siil Theiombuied lints 
enterLil the Iliimlnr, ,uid diseinb.iiki d the troojis, who 
beg.iii to (Mend their depred.ilions on all sides; when 
iMore.ir, Eirl of Northiimberl.ind, .md Edwin, I'.irl of 
Mirci.i, the king'.s brother-m-l iw , h.iMiig h.istih eollnud 
some forces, m ntiired to gue them b.ittle The action 
1 ndeil in the dele.it and Ihght of these two noblemen. 

ll.irold, informed ol this defi .it, h istened with an armv 
to the jirotertion of Ins piople; .ind exjircsstd the utmost 
ardour to show himself wortln of the ciown which had 
been (onferred unoii him. This |)rmee, though he was 
not sensible of tlie full extent ol his danger, from the 
great ( oinhination against him, h.id eiiiiiloMMl exert art of 
|io|iiil,irilx to aciinire the alfec lions of llie jmblic; and he 
gate so iiianv jiroofs of an eipiit ihle and jiiiident adimius- 
tr.ition, that the English found no reason to rejient the 
(hone which they h.id made of a sovereign. They Hock- 
ed lioni all ipiarters to Join his st.md.iid ; and as soon as 
he re.iched the enemy at Standford, ho found himself in a 
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[Chap. HI. 

! condition to give them battle. Tlie action 
was bloody; but the victory was decisive on 
the side of Harold, and ended in the total rout of the 
Norwegians, together with the death of Tosti and Hal- 
f.ig.ir. Even the Nonvegian fleet fell into the hands of 
Harold; who had the generosity to gwe Prince Olave, 
the son ol Hall.igar, his liberty, and allow him to depart 
with twenty vessels. But he had scarcely time to rejoice 
for this victory, when he received intelligence that the 
Duke of Noiniandy w.as landed with a great army in the 
south of England. 

Ihc Norman fleet and army had been assembled, early 
in the summer, at the mouth of the small river Dive, and 
all the tioops had been instantly embarkecl; but the 
winds jiroved long contrary, and detained them in that 
liarbonr. The authority, however, of the duke, the good 
discijilinc maintained among the seamen and soldiers, and 
the groat care in suiijilying them xvith provisions, had 
prexented any disorder; when at last the xvind became 
i.ivour.iblc, and enabled them to sail along the coast, till 
they reached St. \’alori. There xxcre, hoxvcver, several 
ves.sels lost in this short jiassage ; and as the xvind again 
uroved contrary, the army began to imagine that Heaven 
had declared against them, and that, notxvithstanding the 
Popc’.s benediction, they xvere destined to certain destruc- 
tion. 'Iliese hold xxarriors, xxho desjused real dangers, 
xvcrc very subject to the dre.id of imaginary ones ; and 
many ol them began to mutiny, some of tliem ex'en to 
dc'-ert their colours; xxhen the duke, in order to sujiport 
their droojimg hojics, oidered a procession to bo made 
xxath the rehipies ol .St. \hilon,P and jirayers to be said for 
more I.ivour.iblc xxeathcr. The wind instantly changed ; 
and ;is this incident hajipened on the eve of the feast of 
.‘it. Michael, the tutelar s.iint of Nonnandy, the soldiers, 
f.incying the) s.iw the hand of llcaxeti in all these conciir- 
inig 1 in iimstaiK c.s, set out with the greatest alacrity : they 
met xxith no ojiposilioti on their jiassage: a great fleet, 
XX Inch Harold hid assembled, and xxhich had cruised all 
Slimmer olf the Isle of Y’lght, had been dismissed, on his 
reccixing f.ilso intelhgenco that W’llham, discouraged by 
tontr.iiy xviiids and other accidents, had laid aside hi's 
jireji.ir.itions. The Norman armament, proceeding m great 
ordi'r, aiTixed, xvithont any m.iterial loss, at Pevensev, in 
.''iisM’x; and the army rjiiietly disembarked. The duke 
himself, as hi' leajicd on shore, hapjiencd to sliitiible and 
fill; but had the presence of miml, it is said, to turn the 
omen to Ins adx. ullage, by calling aloud that he had taken 
possession of the country. And a soldier running to a 
111 ighhonring cottage, plucked some thatch, which, as if 
gix mg him seisin of the kingdom, he jiresented to Ins 
gem ml. 'J'hejoy and akicrity of ^\'llham and his xxhole 
aiinx xxere so gre.it, that they xx-ere nowise discouraged, 
exen when thev he.crd of Harold’s great victory ox'er the 
Norwegians: they seemed rather to xvait xxith imjiatience 
thearrix.il of the ciiemx. 

The xictorv of Harold, though gre.it and honourable, 
bail Jiroved in the m.im jiiejudicial to Ins intercst.s, and 
ni.ix be re’gtirdcd as the iinmedi.ite cause of his rum. He 
lost many of Ins bravest officers and soldiers in the 
aition; and he disgustrd the rest by refusing to distri- 
bute the Norwegi.in sjioils among them : a conduct xx’hich 
xx.is hllle agreeable to liis usual generosity of temjier; 
but xxhieh his desire of sjuriiig the jieojile, in the xv.ar that 
inijiended over him from the Duke of Normandy, liad 
jirohably occasioned. He hastened, by (jnick marches, 
to leacli this nexv inx’ader; but though he xxas reinforced 
at l.ondon and other jikices with fresh troojis, he found 
himself also xxeakeiied by the desertion of his old soldiers, 
xxho, from f.itigiie and disrontent, secretly xvithdrexv from 
ihcir colours. His brother Gurth, a man of bnrvcry and 
condiKt, began to entertain ajiiuehensions of the event; 
and remonstmted with the king, that it xvould be better 
jioliey to jirolong the xxai ; at least, to sjiare his oxvri per- 
son in the action. He urged to him, tliat the desperate 
situation of the Duke of Normandy made it requisite fc 
that Jinnee to bring inattcr.s to a sjiecdy decision, and jnu 
Ins xxhole fortune on the issue of a biittle; but that the 
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Chap. 111.] 

Kin" of England, in his oto country, beloved by his sub- 
jects, provided witli every supply, had more certain and 
less dangerous means of insuring to himself the victory ; 
that the'Norman troops, elated on the one hand with tlie 
highest hopes, and seeing, on the other, no resource in 
case of a discomfiture, would fight to the last extreniity; 
and being the flower of all the warriors of the continent, 
must be regarded as formidable to the English : that if 
their first fire, which is alwajs the most dangerous, were 
allowed to languish for want of action ; if they were 
harassed with small shirmishes, straitened in provisions, 
and fatigued with the had weather and deep roads during 
the winter season, which was approaching, they must fall 
an easy and a bloodless jirey to their enemy ; that if a 
general action were delayed, the English, sensible of the 
imminent danger to which their projierties, ns well as 
liberties, were exposed from those rapacious invaders, 
would hasten from all quarters to his assistance, and 
would render his army invincible; that at least, if he 
thought it necessary to' hazard a battle, he ought not to 
expose his own person, but reserve, in case of disastrous 
accidents, some resource to the liberty and indepetideiicc 
of the kingdom: and that having once been so unfor- 
tunate ns to be constrained to swear, and that upon the 
holy reliques, to support the iiretensions of the Duke of 
Normandy, it weie better that the command of the army 
should be intrusted to another, who, not being bound b_y 
those sacred ties, might give the soldiers more assurc'd 
hopes of a prosiierous issue to the combat. 

Ilarold was deaf to all these remonstrances: elated 
with his jiast prosiierity, as well as stimulated by bis na- 
tive courage, he resolved to give battle in person'; and for 
that purpose he drew near to the Normans, who had re- 
moved tlieir camp and fleet to Hastings, where thev fixed 
’.heir quarters. He was so confident of siicce.ss, tliat he 
sent a message to the duke, jiromising him a sum of 
money if lie would depart the kingdom without elTusion 
of blood : but his ofl'er was rejected with disdain ; and 
William, not to be behind w iili his enemy in vaunting, 
sent him a message by some monks, requiring him cither 
to resign the kingdom, or to hold it of him in fealty, or to 
submit their cause to the arhitration of the Pope, or to fight 
liim in single combat. Harold replied, that the God of 
battles would soon bo the arbiter of all their diflerenccs.s 

Hie English and Normans now prepared themselves 
n -I for this important decision; but the aspect 
' ‘ of things on the night before the battle was 
very diflerent in the two camps. The English spent the 
time in riot, and jollity, and disorder; the Normans in 
silence, and in prayer, and in the other functions of their 
religioii.r On tlie mornings, the duke c.allcd together the 
most considcnible of his commanders, and made them a 
speccli suitable to the occasion. He represented to them, 
that tile eient which they and ho had long wished for vras 
apiiroachiiig ; the wliule fortune of the war now depended 
on their swords, and would be decided in a single ac- 
tion : that never army had gre.iter motives for exerting a 
vigorous courage, whether they considered the jirize which 
would attend their victory, or the inevitable dcstniction 
which must ensue upon tlieir discomfiture: that if their 
martial and veteran bands could once break those niw 
soldiers, who had rashly dared to aiiproticli them, they 
conquered a kingdom at one blow, and were justly en- 
titled to all Us jiossessions as the reward of their jirosper- 
oiis valour ; that, on the contrary, if they remitted in the 
least their wonted jirowcss, an enraged enemy hung upon 
their rear, the sea met them in their retreat, and an igno- 
minious death w;ls the certain iiunishmeiit of their im- 
prudent cowardice: that by collecting so numerous and 
unite a host, he had insured every human means of con- 
quest ; and the commander of the enemy, by bis criminal 
conduct, had given him just cause to hope for the favour 
of the Almighty, in whoso hands alone lay the event of 
wars and battles : and that a perjured usurper, anathema- 
tized by the sovereign pontifl, and conscious of liis own 
breach of faith, would be slnick with terror on their appear- 
ance, and would jirognosticate to himself that fate which 
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liis multiplied crimes had so justly merited." Tlie duke 
next divided his army into tliree lines : the flist, led by 
Montgomery, consisted of archers and light-armed in- 
fantry : the second, commanded hy Martel, was composed 
of his bravest battalions, heavy nrnied, and ranged in close 
order: his cavalry, at whose head he placed himself, 
formed the third line ; and were so disposed, that they 
stretched beyond tlie infantry, and flanked each wing of 
the army.' He ordered the signal of battle to he given; 
and the whole army, moving at once, and singing the 
liymn or song of Roland, the famous peerof Charlemagne," 
advanced, in order and with alacrity, towards the enemy. 

Harold had seized the advantage "ofa rising ground, and 
having likewise drawn some trenches to secure his flanks, 
he resolved to stand upon the defensive, and to avoid all 
action with the cavalry, in which he w’as inferior. TTie 
Kentish men were placed in the van; a post wdiicli they 
had always claimed as their due : the Londoners guarded 
the standard : and the king himself, accompanied hy his 
two valiant brothers, Gurth and Leofwin, dismounting, 
placed himself at the head of bis infantry, and expressed 
Ins resolution to conquer, or to perish in the action. The 
first attack of the Normans was desperate, but was re- 
ceived with equal valour by tlie English, and after a 
furious combat, whicli remained long undecided, the for- 
mer, overcome by the difficulty of the ground, and hard 
pressed hy the enemy, began "first to relax their vigour, 
then to retreat; and confusion was sprca^’ing among the 
ranks, when William, who found hims' on the brink of 
destruction, hastened with a select band to the relief of 
his dismayed forces. His presence jestored the action; 
the English woreobliged to retire with loss ; and the duke, 
ordering his second line to advance, renewed the attack 
with frish forces, and with redoubled courage. Finding 
that the enemy, aided hy the advantage of ground, and 
animated by the example of their jirince, still made a 
vigorous resistance, he tried astnitapem, which was very 
dolicato in its management, hut which seemed advisable 
in his dc.spcmtc situation, where, if ho gained not a de- 
cisive victory, he was totally undone: he commanded Ins 
troojis to make ii hasty retreat, and to allure the enemy 
from their ground hy the appearance of flight. The arti- 
fice sucreeded againU those unexperienced soldiers, who, 
heated hv the action, and sanguine in their hones, pre- 
cipitately followed the Normans into tlie plain. William 
g;ue orders, that at once the infantry should face about 
upon their pursuers, and the cavalry make an assault upon 
their wings, and both of them pursue the advantage, 
winch tlio surprise and terror of the enemv must give tliem 
in that critical and decisive moment, llie English were 
repulsed with great slaughter, and driven hack to the hill ; 
wlicrc, being rallied hy the bravery of Harold, they were 
able, notwithstanding their lo.ss, to’niamtain the post, and 
continue the combat. The duke tried the same stratagem 
a second time with the same success; hut even after tins 
dmihlc adwmtagc, he still found a great body of the 
English, who, maintaining themselves in firm array, 
seemed detormined to dis])ute the victory to the last ex- 
tremity. He ordered his heavj-armed iiifantrs to make 
an assault upon them; while liis archers, placed behind, 
should "till the enemy, who were exjiosed by the situation 
of the giound, and who were intent on defending them- 
selves against the .swords and spears of the assailants. By 
this disposition ho at last prevailed : Harold was slam by 
an anow, while lie was combating with gieat bravery at 
the head of his men : his two brothers shared the same 
fate : and the English, discouraged by the fall of those 
priiice.s, gave ginund on all sides, and were pursued witli 
great slaughter hy the victorious Normans. A few- troops, 
however, of tlie vanquished, had still the courage to turn 
u])on their pursuers; and attacking them in deep and 
miry ground, obtained some icvengo for the slaughter and 
dishonour of the day. But the appearance of the duke 
obliged them to sock their safety by flight ; and darkness 
s.aved them from any further pursuit hy the enemy. 

Tims was gained bv William, Duke of Normandy, the 
great and docisiic viciory of Hastings, after a battle which 
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was fought from morning till sunset, and which seemed 
worthy, by the heroic valour displayed by both armies, 
and by both commanders, to decide the f.ite of a mi"-htv 
kincdom. William had three horses killed under him ; 
and there fell near fi.i'teen thousand men on the side of 
t he Normans : tlie loss was still more considerable on 
tliat ot tlie vanquished ; besides the death of the kiiic 
and Ins two brothers. Die dead body of Harold ^\ai 
brought to illinm, jind ■\vas generously restored wiihont 
ransom to his mother. Tlie Norman army left not the 
held of battle without giving thanks to He.ncn m the 
most solemn manner for their victory : and the iirmce 
havim; refieshed his troops, prepared to [insh to tW ut- 
most his adrantage against the divided, dismayed, and 
discomfited English. 
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CHAP. IV. 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

Conspqiicnies nl llie IraUle of n.isUn!rs— Sulimissinn of tlie Enclisli— Set- 
llenielit ot the Boyernment— Kinq's return to Norniiinilj —Discontents 
or the hliBllsh— I heir insurrections— Uieoiiis ot tlie Norninn Riicern- 
inent Ne'v nisuirections — New nyours or the po^erninent — Inlroduc* 
uon of the IfuiUI Law*— In'iovHtion in ec< lesw^tical iioveriiment-~ 
J iiMirrecfi'iii of the Norman harons— Dis[)ute about mxestitures — Ite^oU 
of Prince Hohert— Doonis.la\ fKiok— Ihe New loicst—Wai with Iraiice 
—Utaih— and diaracter of Uilliatn (lie Conqueroi. 

A D ifififi Nothing could exceed the consternation 
Coiispqiieiiin mIucIi scized the English, when they received 
iLstun!,!'''* intelligence of the unfortunate 'battle of 
Hastings, the death of their king, the slaugh- 
ter of tlieir principal nobility and of their bravest warriors, 
and the rout and dispersion of the remainder. But though 
the lop winch they had sustained in that fatal action was 
considerable, it might have been repaired by a great nation ; 
where the people were generally armed, and where there 
lesided so many powerful noblemen in every province, 
'u have assembled their retainers, and have obliged 

the Duke of Normandy to divide his army, and probably 
to waste It m a variety of actions and rencounters. It was 
thus that the kingdom had formerly resisted, for many 
years, its invaders, and had been graduallv subdued, by 
the continued efioits of the Romans, Saxon's, and Danes ; 
?i, ,, difficulties might have been apprehended by 
\t illiam in this bold and hazardous enterprise. Buttheie 
xvere several vices in the Anglo-Saxon constitution, xvhicli 
rendered it difficult for tlie English to defend their liber- 
ties in so critical an einergencv. Tlie people bad in a great 
measure lost all national pride and spirit, bv tlieir recent 
and long subjection to the Danes ; and as Canute had, m 
tlie course of his administration, imich abated tlie rigours 
of conquest, and had governed them equitably by their 
own laws, they regarded xvitli tlie less terror the ignominy 
of a foreign yoke, and deemed tlie inconveniences of sub- 
mission less formidable than those of bloodshed, war, and 
resistance. Their attachment also to the ancient royal 
f.imily had been mucli weakened by their habits of sub- 
mission to the Danish princes, and by their late election 
of Harold, or their acquiescence in Ins usurpation. And 
as they had long been accustomed to regard Edgar Albel- 
ing, the only heir of the Saxon line, as unfit to govern them 
even in times of order and tranquillity ; they could entertain 
small hopes of his being able to repair such great losses as 
they bad sustained, or to xvithstand the victorious arms of 
the Duke of Normandy. 

That they miglu not, however, be altogether xvanting to 
themselves in this extreme necessity, the English took 
some steps towards adjusting their disjointed government, 
and uniting themselves against the common enemy. The 
tw’o potent Earls, Edwin and Morcar, who had fled to 
London xvith the remains of the broken army, took the lead 
on this occasion : in concert xvith Stigand, Archbisliop of 
Canterbury, a man possessed of great authority and of 
ample revenues, they proclaimed Edgar, and endeavoured 
to ]iut the people in a posture of defence, and encouraged 
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them to resist the Normans.” But the terror of the late 
defeat, and the near neighbourhood of tlie invaders, in- 
creased the confusion inseparable from great revolutions • 
and every lesolution proiiosed was hasty, fluctuating, tu- 
multuary ; disconcerted by fear or faction, ill planned, and 
worse executed. 

ilham, that his enemies might have no leisure to re- 
cover from their consternation, or unite their counsels, 
immediately jiut himself m motion after his victory, and 
resolved to prosecute an enterprise which nothin.' b'ut ce- 
lerity and vigour could render finally successluk IIis first 
attempt was against Romney, whose 'nihabitants he seierely 
punished, on account of their cruel treatment of som'e 
Norinan seamen and soldiers, wlio had been carried thi- 
ther by stress of w-eatlier, or by a mistake in tlieir coiiise: ^ 
and foreseeing that liis conque.st of England might still he 
attended xvith many difficulties and with much opiiosition, 
he deemed it necessary, before he should advance further 
into the country, to make himself master of Dover, which 
xvould both secure him a retreat in case of adverse fortune, 
and afiord him a safe landing-place for such supplies as 
might he requisite for pushing his advantages. Die teiror 
aifiused by his victory at Hastings was so great, that the 
garrison of Dover, though numerous and well-provided, 
immediately capitulated ; and as the Normans, rushing in 
to take possession of the town, hastilv set fire to some of 
the houses, William, desiious to conciliate the minds of the 
Ibnglish by an appearance of lenity and justice, made com- 
pensation to the inhabitants for their losses.” 

The Norman army, being much distressed with a dysen- 
tery, was obliged to remain heie eight days, but the duke, 
on their recovery, advanced w-ith quick marches towards 
London, and by his approach increased the confusions 
which were already so jirevalent in the English councils, 
llie ecclesiastics in particular, xvhose influence was great 
over the people, began to declare in lus favour ; and as 
i^ost of the bishops and dignified clergymen were even 
then Frenchmen or Normans, the Pope’s bull, by which 
Ins enterprise was avowed and hallowed, was now openly 
insisted on as a reason for general submission. The kipe- 
rior learning of those pi elates, which, during the Confessor’s 
leign, had raised them above the ignorant Saxons, made 
their opinions be received with implicit faith ; and a young 
prince, like Edgar, whose capacity was deemed so 'meam 
xvas but ill qualified to resist the impression which they 
made on the minds of the people. A repulse which a body 
of Londoners received from five hundred Norman horse, 
renewed in the city the terror of the great defeat at Hast- 
ings ; the easy submission of all the inhabitants of Kent 
xvxas an additional discouiagement to them ; the buininn- 
of Southwark befoie tlieir ejes, made them diead a like 
fate to their own city ; and no man any longer entertained 
thoughts but of immediate safety and 'of self-preseivation. 
Even the Earls Edwin and Morcar, in despair of making 
effectual lesistance, retired wntli their troops to their owm 
provinces ; and the people thenceforth disposed themselves 
unanimously to yield to the victor. As soon Submissinn of 
as he passed the Thames at allinsxford, English, 
and reached Berkhamstead, Stigand, the primate, made 
submissions to him : Before he came xvitliin sight of the 
city, all the chief nobility, and Edgar Atheling himself, the 
new-elected king, came into his camp, and declared their 
intention of yielding to his authority .>> They requested 
him to mount their throne, which they now considered as 
x'acant ; and declared to him, that as they had always been 
ruled by tegal power, they desired to follow, in tins par- 
ticular, the example of their ancestors, and knew of no 
one more worthy than himself to hold the reins of govern- 
ment.” 

Though this was the great object to xvliicli tlie duke’s en- 
terprise tended, he feigned to 'deliberate on th.e offer ; and 
being desiious at first of preserving the appearance of a 
legal administi-atioii, lie xvisbed to obtain a more explicit 
and formal consent of the English nation.f But Aimar of, 
Aquitain, a man equally respected for valour in the field 
and for prudence in council, remonstrating with liim or 
the danger of delay in so critical a conjuncture, he laid 
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aside all further scruples, and accepted of the crown which 
was tendered him. Orders were immediately issued to 
repare eveiy thing for the ceremony of his coronation; 
ut as he u.is }et afiaid to place entire confidence in the 
Londoners, mIio ueie numerous and uarlike,he meanwhile 
eommanded fortresses to be erected, in order to curb the 
inhabitant', and to secure his person and government.e 
Stigatid M as not much in the duke’s favour, both because 
he had intruded into the see on the expulsion of Robert 
the Norman, and because he possessed such influence and 
authority over the English,'' as might be dangerous to a 
new-established monarch. W^illiain, therefore, pretending 
that the primate had obtained his pall in an irregular man- 
ner from Pope Benedict IX. who was himself an usurper, 
refused to he consecrated by him, and conferred this ho- 
nour on Aldred, Archbishop of York. Westminster Abbey 
was the place appointed lor that magnificent ceremony ; 
the most considerable of the nobility, both Engbsh and 
Dec '’0 Norman, attended the duke on this occasion : 

' Aldred, in a short speech, asked the former 
whether they agreed to accept of \Villiam as their king ; 
the Bishop of Coutance' put the same question to the 
latter ; and both being answered with acclamations,' Al- 
dred administered to the duke the usual coronation oath, 
b\ which he bound himself to protect the church, to ad- 
minister justice, and to repress violence : he then anointed 
him, and put the crown ujion his head.'" There appeared 
notliing but joy in the countenance of the spectators ; but 
in that very moment there burst forth the strongest symp- 
toms of the jealousy and animosity which prevailed be- 
tween the nations, and 1x111011 continually increased during 
the reign of this prince. Tlic Norman soldiers, who were 
placed without, m order to guard the church, hearing the 
shouts iiithin, fancied that the English were offering vio- 
lence to their duke ; and they immediately assaulted the 
populace, and set fire to the neighbouring houses. Tlie 
alarm i\as convejed to the nobility who surrounded the 
prince ; 1 oth English and Normans, full of apprehensions, 
rushed out to secure themselves from the present danger; 
and It lias with difficulty that William himself was able 
to appease the tumult.' 

A. D. tocT. possessed of the throne by 

Setilenieht ot'iiie a jiretended destination of King Edward, 
goiernniiiit. Py irregular election of tlie people, 

but still more by force of arms, retired from London to 
Berking, in Essex ; and there received the submissions of 
all the nobility who had not attended liis coronation. 
Edric, sumamed the Forester, grand-nephew to that Edric 
50 noted for his repeated acts of perfidy during the reigns 
of Ethelred and Edmond ; Earl Coxo, a man famous for 
bravery ; even Edwin and Morcar, Earls of Mercia and 
Northumberland ; with the other principal noblemen of 
England, came and swore fealty to him ; were received 
into favour, and were confirmed in the ]iossession of their 
estates and dignities."' Every thing bore the appearance 
of peace and tranquillity ; and ^Vllliam had no other oc- 
cupation than to give contentment to the foreigncis who 
had assisted him to mount the throne, and to Ins new 
subjects, who bad so readily submitted to him. 

lie had got possession of the treasure of Harold, which 
was considerable; and being also supplied with rich pre- 
sents from the ojiulent men in all jiarts of England, who 
were solicitous to gain the favour of their new sovereign, 
he distributed great sums among his troops, and by this 
liberality gave them hopes of obtaining at length those 
more durable establishments which they had expected 
from his enterprise." Tlie ecclesiastics, both at home and 
abroad, had much forwarded his success, and lie failed 
not, in return, to express his gratitude and devotion in 
the manner which was most acceptable to them : he sent 
Harold’s standard to the jiope, accompanied with many 
valuable presents : all the considerable monasteries and 
j churches in France, where prayers had been put up for 
his success, now tasted of his bounty the English monks 
found him well disposed to favour their order : and he 
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built a new convent near Hastings, which he called Bat- 
tle Abbey, and which, on pretence of supporting monks 
to pray for his own soul, and for that of Harold, served as 
a lasting memorial of his victory.? 

He introduced into England that strict execution of 
justice for which his administration had been much cele- 
brated in Normandy; and even during this violent revo- 
lution, every disorder or oppression met with rigorous 
punishment.a His army, in particular, ivas governed with 
severe discipline ; and notwithstanding the insolence of 
victory, care was taken to give as little offence as possible 
to the jealousy of the vanquished. Tlie king appeared 
solicitous to unite, in an amicable manner, the Normans 
and the English, by intermarriages and alliances ; and all 
his new subjects who approachedf his person were received 
with affability and regard. No signs of suspicion appear- 
ed, not even towards Ed^ar Athelmg, the heir of tlie an- 
cient royal family, whom William confirmed in the honours 
of Earl of Oxford, conferred on him by Haiold, and whom 
he affected to treat with the highest kindness, as nephew 
to the Confessor, his great friend and benefactor. Though 
he confiscated the estates of Harold, and of those who had 
fought in the battle of Hastings on the side of that prince, 
whom he represented as an usurper, he seemed willing to 
admit of every plausible excuse for past opposition to his 
pretensions, and he received many into f.tvour who had 
carried arms against him. lie confirmed the liberties and 
immunities of London and the other cities of England ; 
and appeared desirous of replacing every thing on ancient 
establishments. In his whole administration he bore the 
semblance of the lawful prince, not of the Conqueror; 
and the English began to flatter themselves that they had 
changed, not the form of their government, but the succes- 
sion only of their sovereigns, a matter which gaie them 
small rbneern. The better to reconcile his new subjects 
to his authority, William made a jirogress through some 
parts of England ; and besides a splendid court and ma- 
jestic presence, which overawed the people, already struck 
with nis military fame, the appearance of his clemency 
and justice gamed the approbation of the wise, attentive 
to the first steps of their new sovereign. 

But amidst this confidence and friendship which he 
expressed for the English, the king took care to place all 
real power in the hands of his Normans, and still to keep 
possession of the sword, to which he was sensible he had 
owed his advancement to sovereign authority. He dis- 
armed the city of London and other places, which appear- 
ed most warlike and populous ; and building citadels in 
that capital, as well as in Winchester, Hereford, and the 
cities best situated for commanding the kingdom, he 
quartered Norman soldiers in all of them, and left no 
where any power able to resist or oppose him. He be- 
stowed the forfeited estates on the most eminent of his 
captains, and established funds for the payment of his 
soldiers. And thus, while liis civil administration carried 
the face of a legal magistrate, his military institutions were 
those of a master and tj rant ; at least of one who reserved 
to himself, whenever he pleased, the power of assuming 
that character. 

By this mixture, however, of vigour and Kme's return to 
lenity, he had so soothed the minds of the Xormump. 
English, that he thought he might safely revisit his native 
country, and enjoy the triumph and congratulation of his 
ancient subjects. He left the administration in the hands 
of his uterine brother, Odo, Bishop of Baieux, and of 
William Fitz-Osberne. Tliat their authority 
might be exposed to less danger, he carried 
over with him all the most considerable nobility of Eng- 
land, wlio, while they served to grace his court by their 
presence and magnificent retinues, were in reality hostages 
for the fidelity of tlie nation. Among these were Edgar 
Athcling, Stigand the primate, the Earls Edwin and 
Morcar, Waltheof, the son of the brave Earl Siward, with 
others eminent for the greatness of their fortunes and 
families, or for their ecclesiastical and civil dignities. He 
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was visited at tlie abbey of I’escamp, wliere lie resided 
ounnv some time, by llodulpli, uncle to tbe Kin<r of 
1' ranee, and by many ])owerful princes and nobles, who, 
liayins; contributed to bis cntei prise, r\ere desirous of par- 
tmipating in tbe jo> and advantages ol its success. Uis 
JLnglish courtiers, willing to ingratiate themsehcs with 
tlieir new sovereign, outvied each other in eipiipagcs and 
entertainments ; and made a display of riches whitli stiiick 
the foreigners with asloiiishiiieiil. ' William of Jhiicticrs, 
a Norman Instuiiaii,'' uho uas present, speaks uitli ad- 
miration of the beauty of their persons, the sire and work- 
manship of their sih'or plate, the (ostliness of tlieir em- 
broideries, an ait in uh ch the Jsiiglish then excelled; 
and he expresses himself m such tciiiis as tend mucli to 
exalt our idea ol the opuleme and t ultiiation of the peo- 
ple.s. Hut though ciery tiling bore tlie face of joy and 
festivity, and ^Vllllaul liimsell tieated his new courtiers 
with great appeaiaiiee ol kindness, it uas impossible alto- 
gether to ])rc\cnt the insolence of the Normans; and the 
iinglish nobles deiucd little satisfaction fiom those enter- 
tainments, wlieie they considered themselves its led in 
triumph by then ostentalions comineror. 
ijecontent, ot In Jsiiglaiid affairs took still a worse turn 
tlm 1 neiisii. during the absence of the sovereign. Dis- 
contents and complaints multiplied every ulicre; secret 
conspiracies were entered into against the gorernment; 
hostilities were already begun in many places ; and every 
thing seemed to menace arciolutioii, as rapid as that winch 
had [ilaccd illiam on the throne. The historian abore 
mentioned, who is a iianogyrist of liis master, tlirows the 
blame entiioly on the fickle and mutinous disposition of 
-he Kiiplish, and highly celebrates tlie justice and lenity 
ol Odo’s and ruz-Osbefne’s admiiiistralioii.' But other liis- 
toriaiis, with more prohalulily, impute the cause cliieffyto 
tlie Noniiaiis, who, despising a iieople that had so easily 
sulimitted to the yoke, enwmg their riches, and grudging 
the rostr.iints imposed upon their own rapine, were clcsir- 
otis of provoking them to .i rehellioii, In winch they ex- 
pected to acipiirc new coiilistations and’ forfeitures,’ and 
to gratify those uidinumh d hopes wliitli they had formctl 
m eiiti ring on tins enti rpi ne " 

It IS CMilenl that tlie <hnf reason of tins allcmtion in 
the stiitiineiils ol the laiglish, must lie ascribed to the de- 
partuie ol illiaiii, who was alone able to curb the 
violcnec of bis captains, mid to tnorawe the nuitinics of 
the peo|iIe. Notliing indeed appears more strange than 
that this prince, m Ic'S than three ninntlis aftir the con- 
quest of a great, warlike, and tnilmlcnt nation, should ab- 
sent liiniself, in ordei to rerisil Ins own counirs, winch 
icmained in profound (rinquillity, and was not menaced 
by any of its ncigbhonrs ; and slionhi so long le.ue his 
jealous siihjccls at the merry of an insolent and licciitious 
army. Wcie we not assured of the solidile of liis genius, 
and the good sense dispkayed in all other circuinst.ances of 
Ills conduct, we might asenbe tins measure to a \am 
ostenlatinii, which rendered him iiiipatioiit to display Ins 
poinii and maguiffeenee aiuniig lus ancient subjects. ’It is 
therefore iiioie iialur.d to helieec, that iii so extr.iordinarv 
a step he was guided hy a coiicealcd jiolics ; and that, 
tliougli lie had thought proper at first to allure the people 
to sulimissioii by the semblance of a legal administration 
be found that b’s could neither satisfy lus rapacious cap- 
tains, nor secure bis unstable gmermnent, without further 
exerting the rights of cnncpiest, and seizing the possessions 
of the Mnglisli. In orderto give a pretext for tins violence, 
lie endeavoured, without discovering his intention.s, to 
provoke and allure tlicm into insurrections, wliicli, he 
thonglil, could never prove dangerous, while lie det.aincd 
all the priiicijial nobility in Normandy, while a great and 
victorious army w.is quartered in IJiiglaiid, and vvliile he 
himself was so near to .siqipress any tumult or rebellion. 
But as no ancient writer lias ascribed tins tyrannical pur- 
pose to Yhlliam, it scarcely seems allowable’, fiom conjec- 
ture alone, to tliiovv such an imputation tiiion him. 
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But whether we are to account for that g heir insun ev- 
measure fiom tbe king’s vanity or from his 
policy, It was the immediate cause of all tbe calamities 
vvliicli the Eiiglisli endiiied during this and the subsequent 
reigns, .and gave rise to those mutual jealousies and ani- 
mosities between them and the Normans, winch were 
never ajipeased till a long tract of lime bad gradually 
united the two nations, and made them one people. Tlie 
inhabit.ints of Kent, who had first submitted to the con- 
(pieror, vv ere die first that attempted to throw off’ the yoke ; 
and III confederacy with Eustace, Count of Bologne, who 
had also been disgusted by the Normans, thev made an 
attempt, though without success, on tlie garrison of 
Dover." Edric the Forester, whose possessions lay on the 
hanks of the Severn, being provoked at tlie depredations 
ol some Norman captains in liis neighbourhood, formed 
an alliance with Bletbyn and llowallan, two Welch 
lirinces ; and endeavoured, with their assistance, to repel 
force by force.' But though these open liostilities were 
not very considerable, tbe disaffection was general among 
the English, who Iiad become sensible, though too late, of 
tlieir defoiicclcss condition, and began already to expe- 
rience those insults and injuries vvliicb a nation must ai- 
ways expect, tliat allows itself to be reduced to that 
abject situation. A seeiet conspiracy was entered into to 
perpetrate in one day a general massacie of the Normans, 
like tli.it wliicli liad formerly been e.xecutcd upon the 
D.uics ; and tlie quarrel vv.as become so geneml .md 
national, that the v.assals of Earl Coxo, having desired him 
to lie.nd tlicin in an insurrection, and finding him resolute 
in inamtaming bis fidelity to William, put him to death 
as a traitor to lus country. 

Tlie king, informed of these dangerous „ 
discontents, Iiaslciicd over to England ; and 
by lus inosence, and tbe vigorous' measures which he jiiir- 
sjicd, (iiscoiicerlcd all the schemes of tbe conspirators. 
.Snell of them as bad been more violent in their mutiny, 
betraved their guilt by flying or concealing themselves; 
and the confiscation of tlieir est.ates, vvlnle ilincre.ased tlie 
mimher of malcontents, botli enabled William to gratify 
further the r.ipacily of lus Norman captains, and gave them 
the prospect of new forfeitures and attainders. The km" 
began to reg.ard all ins English subjects as inveterate an3 
irreclaimable enemies : and thenceforth either embr.aced, 
or was more fully confirmed in the resolution of seizing 
their possessions, and of reducing them to the most abject 
slavery. Though the natural violence and severity of liis 
temper made him iiicap.ihle of feeling any remorse in tlie 
c.xccutioii of this tyrannical jmrpose, lie Iiad art enoiigli to 
conceal lus intention, and to preserve still some appear- 
ance of justice ill his oppressions. He ordered all the 
English, who had been arbitrarily expelled by the Nor- 
mans during Ins absence, to be restored to their estates.! 
But at tlie same time be imposed a general t.ax on the 
people, that of D.anegelt, which bad been abolished by 
the Confessor, and which bad always been extremely odious 
to the nation.* 

z\s the vigilance of '^^h^lam overawed tbe 
malcontents, their insurrections were moie ' ' 
the result of an impatient humour in the people, tlian of 
any regular consinracy, wliicli could give them a rational 
hope of success against tlie established ]iower of tlie Nor- 
mans. Tlie inliahitants of Exeter, instigated by Githa, 
mother to King Harold, refused to admit .i Norman g.airi- 
son, and betaking tlieniselvcs to arms, were strengthened 
’by the accession of the neighbouring inhabitants of 
Devonshire and Cornwall.''' Tlie king hastened with bis 
forces to chastise this revolt; and on bis ajiproacb the 
wiser and more considerable citizens, sensible of tbe un- 
cipial contest, jiersuaded tbe jieople to submit, and to de- 
liver hostages for tlieir obedience. A sudden mutiny of 
the iiojnikico broke this agreement ; and ^^'l!ham, ajui’ear- 
ing before the walls, ordered tlie eyes of one of tin, 
hostages to be put out, as an eaniest of’tliat severity which 
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tile rebels must expect if they persevered in their revolt.^ 
The inhabitants ncie anew seized Mitb terror, and surreii- 
dciin^ at discretion, threw diemselves at the Line’s feet, 
and supplicated bis clemency and forcivencss. William 
was not destitute of generosity, when bis temper was not 
harden^ cither bi policr or pusion : he was prevailed on 
to pardon tlic rebels, and he set jmards on all the cates, in 
order to prci-ciit the rapacity and insolence of his soldiery.” 
Githa esc.'iiicd with her treasures to Flanders. The mal- 
contents of Cornwall imitated the example of Exeter, and 
met null lihe tre.itment: and tlic king having built a 
citadel in that cit\ , which he put under the command of 
Raldwin, son of F^rl Gilbert, returned to Winchester, and 
dispersed his army into their iiuartcrs. He was here ioiii- 
cd u\ his wife Matilda, who had not before visited Eiig- 
Innil^ and whom he now ordered to be croiviied by Areh- 
bishop Aldrcd. Soon after she brousht him an aecession 
to his family In the birth of a fourth soii,avhom he named 
Henry. Ill's three elder sons, Robert, Richard, and Wil- 
liam, still resided in Normandy. ‘ 

But though the kinc ajipcafed thus fortunate, both in 
publie and domestic life, the discontents of his Enelish 
suWeets auemented daily ; and the injuries committed 
and suflbred on both sides, rendered the (manel between 
them aiid the Normans absolutely incurable. The inso- 
lence of nctorious masters, dispersed throughout the king- 
dom, seemed intulcrable to the natives; and wheiever 
tiiev foiiiid the Normans, separate or assembled in small 
bodies, thev secretly set upon them, and gratified their 
reiicCiinee "by the slauchtcr of their enemies. But an 
insurrection in the north dreiv thither the cencral atten- 
tion, and seemed to threaten more imporbuit conse- 
uuenccs. Edniii and IMorcar apjiearcd at the head of 
this lebcllioii ; and these potent noblemen, before thev 
took arms, stipulated for foreign succours fiom their 
nephew lllctii>ii, Prince of North Males, from Malcolm, 
Kmc of Scotfand, and from Sweyn, Kmc of Denmark. 
Bcsidp) the general discontent nluch had *.61764 the Eng- 
lish, the two earls veie incited to this resolt by private 
injuries. M'llliam, in order to insure them to his interests, 
had, on his acrcssioii, promised his dauchtcr in mamage 
to Eduin ; but citlier he had neser seriously intended to 
perforin this engagement, or, having changed his plan of 
administmtion m England from clemency to rigour, he 
thought it svas to httle purpose, if he gained one iamily, 
while he enmged the whole nation. AYlieii Edwin, theic- 
forc, renewed his applications, he gave him an absolute 
denial ;*> and this disappointment, added to so many 
other reasons of disgiisL induced that nobleman and Iib 
faratlicr to concur with their incensed countrymen, and to 
make one general cITort for the rccovciy of 'their ancient 
liberties. William knew the importance of cclcnty in 
quelling an insurrection, supported bv such powerful 
leaders, and so agreeable to thew'ishes oV the people: and 
having his troops always in readiness, he advanced by 
great journey s to the noith. On his march he gave oidcra 
to fortify the castle of M'anvick, of svhicli he left Ilenrv 
dc Beaumont governor, and that of Nottingham, which 
he committed to the cu'jtody of 'William Pm crcll, ano- 
ther Norman capbiiii.” lie reached York before the rebels 
w'erc in any condition for resistance, or svcie joined by 
any of the foreign succours whicli they expected, except 
a small reinforcement from 'Wales;*' and the two carls 
found no means of .*. 0161 %', hut hosing recourse to the cle- 
menev oftlie victor. Aichil, a potent nobleman in tliose 
parts, imitated tlieir example, and delivered his son as a 
hostage for his fidelity ;x nor sveie the pcmilc, thus de- 
serted by their leaders, able to make any further resist- 
ance. But the treatment wJiicli M'illiam gave the chiefs 
svas very diflerent from that which fell to the siiare of 
their followers. He observed religiously the terms which 
he iiad granted to the former, and allowed them for the 
present to keep possession of their estates, but he extend- 
ed the rigours of his conflsentions os’cr the latter, and 
gave away their lands to his foreign ads’cnturers. Diese, 
planted throughout the whole country, and in possession 
of the militaiy power, left Edwin and Morcar, whom he 
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pretended to spare, destitute of all support, and ready to 
fall, svhenm'er he should think proper to command their 
ruin. A peace which he made with Malcolm, who did 
him homage for Cumberland, seemed at Ae same time to 
dereive them of all prospect of foreign assistance.'* 

Tile English were now sensible that tlieir „ 
final destruction was intended; and tliat in- Xonnw 
ste.id of a sovereign, whom they had hoped 
to gain by tlieir submission, they had tamely surrendered 
themselves, without resistance, to a tyrant and a con- 
queror. Though the early confiscation of Harold's fol- 
lowers might seem iniquitous; being inflicted on men 
who bad never sivom fealty to the Duke of Normandy, 
who were ignorant of Ins pretensions, and who onW ibugnt 
in defence of the government which they thcmsclros had 
cstablislicd in tlieir own country: yet were these rigours, 
however contrary to the ancient S.ixon laws, excused on 
account of the urgent neccssiticb of the prince; and those 
who were not involved m the present mm hoped that 
they should thenceforth enjoy, without molestation, their 
possessions and their dignities. But the successive de- 
stmetion of so many other families convinced tliem, that 
the king intended 'to rely cntirelv on tlic support and 
nffcctions of foreigners; and they foresaw new torfeitiires, 
attainders, and acts of violence, as the necessary result of 
tins destmcth’c plan of administration. Tliey observed 
that no Englishman possessed his confidence, or was in- 
tmsted W7th any command or authority; and that the 
strangcis, whom a rigorous discqilinc could base but ill 
rcstrainru, were encouraged in tlieir insolence and tyranny 
against them. TIic cosy submission of the kingdom on its 
fir>t msasion had c\]>oscd the nntucs to contempt; the 
sulxcqiicnt proofs of tlieir animosity and resentment had 
made them the object of hatred ; and they were now de- 
pmed of every expedient by which they could hope to 
make themselves cither regarded or beloved hv their 
sovereign. Imiircsscd with the sense of this dismal situa- 
tion, many Englishmen fled into foreign countries, with 
an intention of passing their lives abroad free from op- 
pression, or of returning on a faxoiirable opportunitv to 
assist their friends in tlie recovery’ of their niiurc libcr^ 



and be carried thither his two sisters, Margaret and Chns- 
tina. Hicy were well received by Malcolm, who soon 
after espoused jMnigaret, the elder sister; and partly witli 
a view of strengthening his kingdom by the accession of 
so many strangers, partly in hopes of employing them 
against 'the growing power of William, he ^ve great 
counlciinncc to all tlic English exiles. Many of them set- 
tled there; and laid the foundation of fiunilics which 
afterwards made n figure in that country. 

While the English suffered under these oppressions, 
even the foreignci-s were not much at tlieir case; but 
finding themselves surrounded on all hands by enraged 
enemies, who took cvciy advantage against tlicm, and 
menaced them with still more bloody cii'ccts of the public 
resentment, they began to wish again for the tranquillity 
and sccunty of their native country. Hugh de Grentmes- 
nil, and Ilumphty dc Tcliol, though intrusted with great 
commands, desired to be dismissed the sen ice; and 
some others imitated their example: a desertion which 
was highly resented by the king, and which he punished 
by the confiscation of all their possessions in England.!. 
But M^illiam's boiintv to his followcis could not £ul of 
alluring many new adventurers into his service ; and the 
rage of the vanquished English served only to excite the 
attention of the king and tliose warlike chiefs, and keep 
them in readiness to suppress cvciy commencpmcnt of 
domestic rebellion or foreign im-asion. 

It was not long before they found occu- 
pation for their prowess and military con- Kew nisu'me- 
duct. Godwin, Edmond, and Magnus, 
three sons of Harold, had, immediately after tlic defeat at 
Hastings, sought a retreat in Ireland; where, having met 
with a kind reception from Dermot and other princes of 
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thut country, they projected an invasion on England, and 
they hoped tliat all the exiles Irom Denmark, Scotland, 
and ll'ales, assisted by forces from these several countries, 
would at once commence hostilities, and rouse the indi*;- 
nation of the Ensrlish against their hau::hty conquerors. 
They landed in Devonshire ; hut found Urian, son of the 
Count of Brittany, at the head of some l'orei"n troops, 
ready to oppose them ; and boinc defeated in several 
actions, they were obli';ed to retreat to their .ships, and to 
return uitli frieat loss to Ireland.' The eflbrts of the 
Normans were now dnected to the north, uhere allairs 
had fallen into the utmost confusion. The more impa- 
tient of the Northumbrians had attacked Robert de 
Corny n, who vas appointed Goveinor of Durham; and 
fraitiiii;; the advantauo over him from his neyli^ence, they 
luit him to de'.th m that city, with seven hundred of his 
fol'owcrs."' This success animated the inhabitants of 
York, uho, risiii!; in arms, slew Robert I'ltz-Richard, their 
poveriior ; " and besie;;cd in the castle William Mallet, on 
wliom the comnniiid now de\ohed. A little alter, the 
Il.mish troops hiiided from 300 vessels: Osberne, brother 
to Kill!.' Sueyii, v.is intrusted with the e-jiiimand of these 
forces, and he u.is acromp.mied bv Harold and Canute, 
tuo sons of that monarch, lldear Atheliii" appeared fiorn 
Scotland, and broiurht aloiii: with him Cospatrie, Wal- 
thfof, Siw.ird, Beanie, hliTlcsuam, Adelin, and other 
Ic.idcrs, who, partly from the holies which they j;avc of 
Scottish succours, partly from llieir authority in those 
p.irts, easily peisiiaded the warlike and discontented 
Nortiiiinibiians to join the nisiiireclioii. Mallet, that he 
inidit lietti r piotide for the di fence of the citadel of 
Yoik, sit file to some houses which lay contiiruous ; but 
this eNiirdiint proved the immediate cause ofins destruc- 
tion. The Haines, s|ireadnif: into the iieieliboiirini: streets, 
icdnted the whole eity to ashes; the eiiraired niliabit- 
aiits, aided by the Danes, took aiKatit.iee of the confu- 
sion to attack tlie castle, whicli they tarried by assault; 
and the "arrison, to the mimbtr of 3000 iiicii, was put to 
the sword w thont nurcy.'’ 

'I'his sucti" protrd a signal to many other parts of 
Eottlaiid. .iii'l LMie the |ii ople an opportumtv of showing 
their III. lit 1 oh 111 e to the Normans. llerew.ird,a noble- 
man 111 East Ane'i.i, lelebrated for \alour, assembled his 
followers, .mil t.ikni!.' shtlter in the Isle ot Ely, made ni- 
ro.ids on all the neicdihonrini.' eoniitry.i' The liiittlish in 
the tonntiis of Soiiiir'it and Dorsit rose in arms, and 
assaulted Montiiute, the Norm, in "oternor; while the 
inhabit nils ot Cornw.ill and Dcion nitfsttd I-Aeter, 
wliitli, fioni the inemoiy of \\ ilh.nn’s eloiiieiity, still rc- 
niaini d faithful to him. Ediic the 1 orc'ter, csillintr in 
the assi'tanee of the Welch, l.nd sifTe to Shrewsburv, 
and m.iile head ae.niist E.irl liiiint and Eitz-Osbcrne, 
who Lomm.indcd in those quarteis.'i The Eoitlisli e\ery 
will re, repentiiii; their former e.isy submission, scciiietl 
detf rninied to make by concert one ereat ed'ort for the 
reiiwiry of their libertie.s, and lor the expulbioii ol their 
opjiressors. 

\\ dll nil, uiidismayeil amidst this scene of confusion, 
assi nibh il Ins furies, and aiiiinatint: them with the pro.s- 
pei t ol in w lonlisc.itioiis and lorfeiture.s, he inarched 
ae.nnst the rebels in the north, whom he regarded as the 
most formidable, and whose defe.it he knew would strike 
a terror into all the other makontents. .loinint: policy to 
force, he tried before Ins .ipproach to weaken the enemy, 
by dctachiiiL' the Dane.s from them ; and he enttajted Os- 
berne, bv larc'O presents, and by oderiiit: linn the liberty 
of pluinlcrmj; the sea-co.'st, to retire, without romniittin:; 
further hostilities, into Denmark.'' Cospatiic also, in 
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despair of success, made his peace with the kin;:, 
payip;: a sum of money as an atonement for his insi 
tion, was received into favour, and even invested will 
earldom of Noithumberland. Waltheof, who loin 
fended York with great courage, was allured with 
ajipearance of clemency : and as William knew 1 
esteem v.alour even in an enemy, that noblem n ' ,i 
reason to repent of this confidence." Even Edric, 
pelled by necessity, submitted lo the coiiqueior, a' 
ceived foi'tiveness, which was soon after lol lowed by 
degree of tiust and favour. Malcolm, coming too , 
support his confederates, was constrained to letire 
all the English rebels in otlier parts, e.xeejit Her 
who still kejit in his fastnesses, dispersed themseh ’ 
left the Normans undisputed masteis of the 
Edgar Atheling, with his followers, sought a' > 
in Scot'and from the pursuit of his enem'. 

But the seeming clemency of Willi 
towards the English leaders proceec 
only from artifice, or from his esteen PE^l 
individuals: his lieart was liardeneii if-® 
passion towards the people; and he sciu','"f^. 
liowever violent or severe, which seemed • o* 
port his plan of tyrannical administration, 
the restless disposition of the Noitliumbiiaiio, 
mined to incapacitate them ever after from givin;; 
turbaiice, and he issued orders for lay ing entiiely w 
fertile country, which for the extent of sixty mile 
tween the Humber and the Tees.' The hoi 
reduced to ashes by the merciless Normans; ' 
seized and drnen away; the instruments of ■ 
dcstioyed; and the inhabitants compelled eit • 
fur a subsistence in the southern parts of Set 
they lingered in England, from a reluctance t 
their ancient Indiitations, they perished misen 
woods from cold and hunger. The lives of 
thonsand iiersons arc computed to have been . 
this stroke of barbarous iiolicy," which, by 
remedy for a temporary evil, thus inflicted a hi 
on the power and )iopulousness of the nation. 

But William, finding himself entirely master' 
who had given him such sensible proofs of the' 
niire and animosity, now resolved to proceed 
ties against all the'iiatnes of England, and to r 
lo a toiidition in which thev should no long' 
dable to his government. The msurrettiom 
rocics III so many iiaits of the kingdom, hat' . 
bulk ol the laiidcil ]iroprietors, more or Ics ,■ 
of treason ; and the king took advantagi f 
aipimst them, with the utmost ncour, the he 
and attainder. Their li\es were indeed com n 
but their estates were confiscated, and eitl''- 
the royal demesnes, or conferred with the ® 
bounty on the Normans and other foieig '■ 
the king’s declared intention was to depres ' 
tirely extirpate, the English gentry,' it is "® 
that scarcely the form of jus-tice would 
those violent .proceedings ; v and that ‘Ous 
sened as the most undoubted jirool's > 
people thus devoted to destruction. I*;,-,.,, 
cient in an Englishman to he opulent, o 
fill; and the ])ohcy of the king, cone H." "j 
pacity of foreign adeenturc-rs, prodin/'bonal 
revolution in the landed iiroperty of 
ciciit and honourable families were r / Hitha, 
the nobles themselves were e\ery wl "orri- 
nomiiiy and contempt ; they had thened 
seeing their castles and manors possi of 
" 1 Ills 
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tl’ vest birtli and lowest stations and they found 
T. es carefully exc'uded fiom every road winch led 

a. . '' Kon^'naVurally follows property, this 
revduCralone ga/e g-at security to the 
hai • but ^V^lliaIn, by the new institutions which 
to I Athe •' took also care to retain for ever the 
ori those hands -hich had enabled him to sub- 
GUI ikincdora. He introduced into England the 
conti .IV, fvhich he found established in rr'ince and 
met ly, and which, during that .age, was the founda- 
oiuid of the stability and of the disorders m o[ 
Bald -rhical governments of Europe. He divided all 
dispel >f England, with very few exceptions, beside the 
ed oy lii.aps, into baronies, and he conferred these, 
land, and t, ’bon of stated services and payments, on 
bishop Aldrcd. !)le of his adventurers, ^ese great 
to his family b' nmediately of the crown, shared out a 
Henry. Hi’s tli inds to other foreigners, who were d^ 
ham, still resid ■ or vassals, and who paid their lord 
But though , lubmission in peace and ivm, which 
public and dor o his sovereign. The vUiole kingdom 
subi^'cts ail'’"'* 0 chief tenants, and 60,215 kiiigi - 
and sufre>- none of the native English were admitted 
them a si rank, the few who retained tiieir landed pro- 
lenceol glad to be received into the second, and under 
dom, .'.ton of some powerful Norman, to load them- 
tliey fc their posterity with this grievous burden, lor 
bodies, ich they had received free from their ancestors.' 
vengean.-xture of English wluch entered into this civil 
insurrccl abric (for it partook of both species) w^ so 
tion, and subordination unaer the foreigners, that the 
miences. mnion seemed now to 
tills rcbcolo basis, and to defy all the eflorts of its 

ne°phew 1 to unite the parts of the 
King of : eto one system, which might se'-'C both lor 
Besides tlpst foreigners, and for the support oftdomestic 
Mb the f sV.ll.am reduced 

injurie,'. ame feudal law; and though he had courted 

had onl an his invasion and accession, he now subject- 

to lidw;. vices which the clergy rprded as a grievous 
perform • as totally unbefitting their profession. The 
adminiLr abbots were obliged, when required, to fur- 
thought it ing, during war, a number of knights, or roili- 
S l e e. "roportioLd to the extent of uronerty pos- 

fore renewe. see or abbey ; and they were liable, in c.ase 
denmf- a an le same penalties which were exacted from 
otSasons -e Pope and the ecclesi^t.cs exclaimed 
brother to CO ranny, as they called it, but the kings 
make one get o well established over the army, "’ho held 
liberties W "n his bounty, that superstition itself, even 
midling an ‘en it was most prevalent, was constrained 
leadeis^and ' his superior influence. 
hilving’Ws I treat body of the cler^ u;cre still natives, 
great murnevs “oh reason to dread the effects of their re- 
tSifnil caterefore used the precaution of expelling 

i,e commM lo'* J ’I”" 

tlier Norman capt . it bad promoted them to 

were in any oonu®™;; tbe period 

any of the foreign pre- 

a small remforcer jry. But among these was 

found no me.ans oi ^ ^ .^bo, by Ins 

mency.ofthe victoiP Ca"t^bu^^^^^^ fan^.l/and 

EoAtCfor li M his%ossessions,as well as by 

liostoge lor Ins hd and his authority among the Eng- 
fnef B^ut ’the S' ‘o king.' Though William had, 
was veiw diffrm,’ affronted this prelate by employing the 
t as vei l dificrei_^^j^. officiate atliis consecration, he was 




caresses, and to avoid giving him further o^nce till the 
^Snity should ofier of effecting his final destruction.! 

suppression of tlie late rebellions, and the total sub- 
jection o^' the English, made him hone that an at em^|it 
Snst Stigand, Iwwever violent, would be covered by bis 
^^at successes, and be overlooked amidst the other im- 
portLt revolutions which affected so deeply the property 
Sbertvoftbekmgdora. Yet, notwithstanding these great 
advantages, he did not think it safe to violate the rever- 
enS usually paid to the primate ; but under cover of a 
new sujersution, which he was the great instrument of in- 
troducinc iTito fingland. 

Thp doctrine which exalted tne papacy ]nno\atinnm 
above all human power, had gradua y 

tell, ton 

SihOT’ilin in'uSnoc&'m kmidoint of" liurope. Pope 
AMander who had assisted Mllliam in his conquests 

^SlyYepecled .1.. ^ 

ES.“;..h"vS ”piV “'"I 

Character tuu spiritual as well as civil 

country , an Saxons, who had hitherto conducted 

IhmTeMesTa^stl govX^^ with an acknowledgment 
mdeerof prirnacy m the see of Rome, but without much 
idea of its^title to dominion or authority. A® there- 
fore as the Norman prince seemed fully established on the 
hron? the pope despatched Ermeniroy, Bishop of Siou 
^ h s’le'^trmto England ; and this prelate was the first 
that liaKr appeared with that character in any par of 
i m British islands. The king, though he was probably 
led bv principle to pay this submission to Rome, deter- 
od wivil to employ the incident as a means of 
Mrnng his political purposes, and of degrading tli^e Eng- 
lish n- elates who were become obnoxious to him. The 
Ic'mte submitted to become the instrument of his tjrannj , 
iHfMifrht that the more violent the exertion ot power, 
?he tre^mrnmlv did It confirm the authority of that 
court from which he derived his commission. He sum- 

Zfed, therefore, a council l^^to'eardf.nts Pete 
Winchester* and beinc assisted b) tuo caruinais, i eter 

and John, he cited before him Sbgand, Archbishop d 

Canterburt, to answer for his f ™ f V,?f. 

accused of three crimes ; the holding of the ot ii 
cK toacther with that of Canterbury ; the officiating 

m the paU of Robeit h.s I’^f after® 

received his own pall Irom Benedict IX. nho was alter 
w nds deposed lot simonv, and for intrusion into the 
papacy s These rrimes of Stigand were mere pretences, 
Lee the first had been a practice not 

btiganu s rui , ’ .p, lef>ate degraded him from 

of an inoffensive character, was °V/y remmned m 
that escaped this general proscniition,'' and remained in 


present to keep 
ed the rigours o 


*iic mii'sa.’ni?’l*f>'pi‘l out tliPir fires and lichts at 
oSnllm" of a t’ell called tlic coiir/e«. is repres"'' ' 
gave av/ay their 'k. asa mark ot Rlfi.S'ied^in 
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tioii oath, and of tlie extreme tyranny vliicli he saw 
he was determined to treat his English subjects.' 

It was a fixed naaxim in this reii;n, as well as in some 
of the subsequent, that no native of the island shou'd ever 
be advanced to any dignity, ecclesiastical, civil, or mili- 
tary.i' The hing, therefore, upon Stigand’s deposition, 
promoted Lanfranc, a IMilanese monk, celebratctl for lus 
Itaming and piety, to the vacant see. This prelate w.\s 
rigid in defending the prerogatives of his st.ation ; and 
after a long process before the Pope, he obliged Thomas, 
a Norman monk, who had been appointed to the see of 
York, to acknowledge the jirimacy of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Where ambition can be so happy ns to cover 
its enterprises, even to the person himself, uiider the ap- 
pearance of principle, it is the most incurable and inflexible 
of all human passions, lienee Lanlranc’s zeal in promot- 
ing the interests of the pajiacy, by which he himself aug- 
mented his own authority, was indefatigable; and met 
■with proportionable success. The devoted attachment to 
Rome continually increased in England ; and being favour- 
ed by the sentiments of the conquerors, as well as by the 
monastic establishments formeily introduced by Edred 
and by Edgar, it soon reached the same height at which it 
had, during some time, stood in France and Italy.' It 
afterwaids went much further; being favoured by that 
very remote situation which had at first obstnicted its 
progress; and being less checked by knowledge and a 
liberal education, which were still somewhat more com- 
mon in the southern countries. 

The prevalence of this superstitious spirit became dan- 
gerous to some of William’s successors, and incommo- 
dious to most of them : but the arbitrary sway of this king 
over the English, and his extensive authority over the 
foreigners, kept him from feeling any immediate incon- 
veniences from It. lie retained the church in great sub- 
jection, ns well as lus lay subjects ; and would alloxv 
none, of whatever character, to dispute his sovereign will 
and pleasure. lie prohibited his subjects from acknow- 
ledging any one for Pope whom he himself had not pre- 
viously received : he required that all the ecclesiastical 
■ canons, voted in any s_\ nod, should first be laid before 
him, and be ratified by fiis autlionty : even bulls or letters 
from Rome, could not legally be produced, till they re- 
ceived the same sanction : and none of lus ministers or 
barons, whatever offences they were guilty of, could be 
subjected to spiritual censures' till he himself had given 
his consent to their excommunication.™ These regula- 
tions were worthy of a sovereign, and kept united the 
civil and ecclesiastical powers, which the principles intro- 
duced by this prince himself had an immediate tendency 
to sepamte. 

But the English had the cruel mortification to find that 
their king’s authority, however acquired or however ex- 
tended, was all employed in their oppression ; and that 
the scheme of their subjection, attended with every cir- 
cumstance of insult and indignity," was deliberately form- 
ed by the prince, and wantonly jirosecuted by lus follow- 
ers." William had even entertained the difficult project 
of totally abolishing the English language ; and, for that 
purpose, he ordered, that in all schools throughout the 
kingdom, the youth should be instructed in the French 
tongue ; a practice which was continued from custom till 
after the reign of Edward III., and was never indeed to- 
tally discontinued in England. Tlie pleadings in the 
supreme courts of judicature were in French the deeds 
were often drawn in the same language : the laws were 
composed in that idiom :a no other tongue was used at 
court: it became the language of all fashionable com- 
pany ; and the English themselves, ashamed of their own 
country, affected to excel in that foreign dialect From 
this attention of William, and from the extensive foreign 
dominions long annexed to the crown of England, pro- 
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cceded that mixture of French ivhich is at jiresent 
found in the English tongue, and which comjiosefoP'd 
greatest and best part of our language. But amidst aons. 
endeavours to depress the English nation, the king, rr 
by the remonstrances of some of his prelates, and b P''£- 
eirnest desires of the people, restored a few of the lai'"^''*'? 
King Edward which, though seemingly of no great'"'®" 
portance tow^ards the protection of general liheitj, 
them extreme satisfaction, as a memorial of tiieir nm-'P*'! 
goxernmei.t, and an unusual mark of comjilaisanc 
their imperious conquerors.* 

The situation of the two great earls, Mor- , ,, 

car and Edwin, became now very disagree- ' ' ' m® 
able. Thougb they bad retained tlieir allegiance d'‘her- 
this general insurrection of tlieir countrymen, tbej'"®h 
not gained the king’s confidence, and they found i®ned 
selves exposed to the malignity of the courtiers, w' ""d 
vied them on account of "their opulence and gre " 'he 
and at the same time involved them in that geiier 
tempt which they entertained for the English, f 'he 
that they had entirely lost their dignity, and cq peror, 
even hope to remain long in safetj’, they det hnow- 
thoiigh too late, to share the same fate with their 
men. Wliile Edwin retired to liis estate in f '0"s, lie 
with a view of commencing an insurrection, Me '""b or 
shelter in the Isle of Ely with the brave Herewa-""®" 'o 
secured by the inaccessible situation of the pl^mca- 
defended himself against the Normans. But th.s 
sen-ed only to acceler.ate the ruin of the few Eng. red the 
had hitherto been able, to preserve tlieir rank or 'porous 
during the past convulsions. William employe, o™ '"e 
endeavours to subdue the Isle of Ely ; and hav ® °* " 
rounded it with flat-bottomed boats, and made a! '''"oo 
ivay through the morasses to the extent of two mi^' 'he 
obliged the rebels to surrender at discretion. He.' "o- 
alone forced his way, sword in hand, through the ei 
and still continued nis hostilities by sea against the ^"5) 
mans, till at last William, charmed xvitb his brayerj^®" 
ceived him into favour, and restored him to his es'"" 
Earl Morcar, and Egelwin, Bishop of Durham, who 
joined the malcontents, were thrown into prison, and"® 
latter soon after died in confinement. Edwin, attempt'*' 
to mak-e his escape into Scotland, was betrayed by so 
of his followers, and was killed by a party *of Norma^' 
to the great affliction of the Englisli, and even to tbatb 
William, who paid a tribute of generous tears to the i ^ 
mory of this gallant and beautiful youth. The Kir b 
Scotland, in hopes of profiting by these convulsions, 
fallen upon the northern counties ; but on the appi "" 
of Yfilham lie retired ; and when the king enterec’®" 
country, he was glad to make peace, and to pay the ij'®> 
homage to the English crown. To complete the k°‘® 
prosperity, Edgar Atheling himself, despairing of sui ."K 
and W’eary of a fugitive life, submitted to his enemy • S® 
receiving a decent pension for his subsistence, wa 
mitted to live in England unmolested. But these i 
generosity towards the leaders were disgraced, as , 
by SVilham’s rigour against the inferior malcontent*"^" 
ordered the hands to be lopt off, and the eves to 
out, of many of the prisoners whom he had taken 
Isle of Ely; and he dispersed them in t'lat m‘ 
condition throughout the country, as monument: 

severity. .irt'no- 

The province of Maine, in France, had, , urting 

by the will of Herbert, tlie last count, fallen ' 'P®*’" 

under the dominion of William some years b. '''9''® 
conquest of England; but the inhabitants, dis”'"®'" 
with the Norman government, and instigated 
Count of Anjou, who had some pretensions to 
cession, now rose in rebellion, and expelled tin . 
trates whom the king had placed over them. ' """ 
settlement of England afforded him leisure to pu 


e\rr> reign «liiring a centnry and a ilcsire so pissional* 
stored, IS miuh tiisputed by antiquaries, ami our lynotanco- 
one of tbe pieatest defects in the ancient Enclish histori . 
ot laws in ilkins, wlnth pass under the name of Ednai 
postcrini and an iumrant cmnpil ttion Those to be foui 
quinine. Imt so imperfect, and contain so few danses f 
subject, that we Ste no great reason tor their contemlimj f 
mentU. It is nroh.ihle, that the I nglish meant the comm 
^aIled durniL’ tlie ren-n of Edward ; which we may conjec' 
more indiilupiit to liberty than the Korm.m iiisiitutioiv 
ttiwl articles of it wire afterwards comprthcndeil in 
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on his authority; but 

ormanfo.ces from this island, !'e and 

hie army composed almost entirely of English , and 
g them to some troops levied in l^ormandy, he en- 
thfrevolted province. The English appeared am- 
is of distinguishing themselves on tins occasion, and 
rievino that character of valour which had long been 
•laTam'ong them ; but uhich their late easy subjection 
; the Normans had somewhat degraded and obscured. 

. too they hoped tliat, by their zeal and activity-, 
m,<.ht recoi-er the confidence of their sovereign, as 
ai'cestors had formerly, by lihe means, gamed the 
lions of Canute; and might conquer his inveterate 
dices in favour of his own countrymen. The kings 
rv conduct, seconded by these hrave troops, soon 
'■me all opposition in Maine: the inhabitants w-ere 
1 to submit, and the Count of Anjou relinquished 

ension . transactions the goyern- 

ment of England was greatly disturbed ; 
n and that too by those very foreigners who 
owed every thing to the kings bounty, and 
e the sole object of lii.s fnendsliqi and retard. 
,nan Barons, who had engaged with their duke 
■iqucst of England, were men of the most inde- 
,pirit; and though they obeted their leader in 
they tvould have regarded with disdain the richest 
ns,’ had they been required m return to submit, 
ivil governrhent, to the arbitrary will of one man. 
mpertous character of William, encouraged by 
ute dominion over the English, and often im- 
the necessity of his affairs, had prompted him 
i his authority over the Normans themselves be- 
lat the free genius of that victorious peop e could 
jear. Tlie discontents were become iicneral among 
laughtv nobles; and even Roger, Isarl of Hereford, 
d heir of Fifz-Osberne, the kings chief favourite, 
.rongly infected with them. Tliis nohleman, intend- 
j marry his sister to Ralph de Guader, Earl of Nor- 
had thought it his duty to inform the king of his pur- 
, and to desire the royal consent ; but meeting with a 
sal, he proceeded nevertheless to complete the nup- 
and assembled all his friends, and those of Guader, 
attend the solemnity. Tlie two earls, disgusted by the 
nial of their request, and dreading ilham s resent- 
nt for their disobedience, here iirepared measures lor a 
■It; and during the gaiety of the festival, while the 
lany was heated with wine, they opened the design to 
guests. Tliey inveighed against the arbitrary conduct 
-e kin-.'; his tyranny over the English, whom tliey 
,ed oiT this occasion to commiserate ; his irnnerious 
viour to his barons of the noblest birth ; and liis ap- 
,it intention of reducing the victors and the vanquished 
like ignominious servitude. Amidst their complaints, 
idigmty of submitting to a bastard ' was not forgotten ; 
ertain prospect of success in a revolt, by the assistance 
I Danes and the discontented English, was insisted 
jid tlie who'e company, inflamed with the same sen- 
ts, and warmed by th'e jollity of the entertainment, 
d by a solemn cngagement,into the design of s.iaking 
roy'al authority. Even Earl Waltheof, who was pre- 
considerately expressed his approbation of the con 
and promised his concurrence towards its success, 
nobleman, the last of the English who, for some 
ions, possessed any power or 'authority, had, a.ter 
itulation at York, been received into favour by tlie 
-ror ; had even married J udith, niece to ffiat prince ; 
I been promoted to the earldoms of Huntingdon 
rthampton.i Cospatric, Earl of Northumberland, 
on some new disgust from William, retired into 
d, where he received the earldom of Duiibar from 
nty of Malcolm ; Waltheof was appointed ns suc- 
that important command, and seemed still to pos- 
.. mfidence and friendship of his sovereign.'' But 
'larf a man of generous principles, and loved fiis 
him is probable that the tyranny e.\ercised over the 

, I' h’ ,s s<. litlle ash,.mc(i of I, is birth, that he assrirned 
^ ^}' trtl in some of Ins letters «tmi charters. Spellni. Gloss in 


English lay heavy upon his mind, and destroyed all the 
satisfaction which he could reap from his own grandeur 
i and advancement. When a prospect therefore vvas 0|iened 
‘ of retrieving their liberty, he hastily embraced it; wliile 
the fumes the liquor, and the ardour of the company, 
prevented him from reflecting on the consequences of that 
^h attempt. But after his cool judgment returned, he 
! foresaw-, that the conspiracy of those discontented Aarons 
i was not hkelv to prove successful against the established 
power of 'iVilliam; or if it did, that the slavery of the 
feiiglish, instead of being alleviated by that event, would 
‘ become more grievous, under a multitude of foreign lead- 
ers, factious and ambitious, whose union and whose dis- 
cord would be equally oppressive to the people. Tor- 
mented with these reflections, he opened his mind to his 
wife Judith, of whose fidelity he entertained no suspic on, 
but who, having secretly fixed her afiections on another, 
took this opportunity of ruining her easy and credulous 
husband. Ee conveyed intelligence of tlie conspiracy to 
the king, and aggravated every curcumstance, 'YO'c'b she 
believed, would tend to incense him against Waltheof, and 
render him absolutely implacable.'' Meanwhile carl, 
still dubious with regard to the part which he should act 
discovered the secret in confession to Laiifranc, on w-hose 
probity and judgment he had a great reliance. He was 
persuaded by the prelate, that he owed no fidelity to those 
Ebelhous barons, who had by surprise gamed his consen 
to a Clime; that his first duty was to 
benefactor ; his next to himself and his familj , and that, 
if h- seized not the opportunity of making atonement .or 
his guilt by revealing it, the temerity of the conspirators 
was so great, that they would give some other person the 
means of acquiring the merit of the discovery. 
convinced by these arguments, went over to Normandy , 
but though he was well received king, and thanked 

for Ills fidelity, the account, previously transmitted by 
Judith, had sunk deep into \\ ilham s mind, and had de 
slroved all the merit oi her husband s repentance. 

The conspirators, hearing of Waltheof ® ‘ 

diately concluded their design to be 'betrayed and they 
flew to arms before their schemes "’ere ripe for execution, 
and before the arrival of the Danes, in 
placed their chief confidence. The Earl of Hereford . 
checked by Walter do Lacy, a great baron in those parts, 
who, supported by the Bish’op of Worcester, and the Abbot 
of Evesham, raised some forces, and prevented “le eml 
from passing the Severn, or advancing into the heart of the 
kingdom. The Earl of Norfolk was defeated at I'^iadun, 
neaV Cambridge, by Odo, the regent, assisted by Richard 
de Bienfaite and William de Warenne, the two justiciaries. 
Tlie prisoners taken in this action had their right foot cut 
off, li a punishment of their treason. The ear himself 
escaped to Norwich, thence to Denmark ; where fle 
Danish fleet, -winch had made an unsuccessful attempt 
upon the coast of England,! soon after arrived, and brought 
him intelligence, that all his confederates were suppressed, 

and were either killed, banished, or taken prisoners. 
R;ilph retired in despair to Brittany, where he possessed a 
large estate and extensive jurisdictioiis. „ i„„ 

Tlie king, who hastened over to England in order to 
suppress the insunection, found that oo*'"^ «™ioed 
but the punishment of the criminals, winch he exocoted 
with great severity, hlany of the rebels were hanged 
some had their ejes iiut out; others their hands cut oh. 
But William, agreeably to his usual maxims, showed more 
lenity to their leader, the Earl of Hereford, x\ho was only 
condemned to a forfeiture ol his estate, and to imprison- 
ment during pleasure. The kin-g seemed even disposed 
to remit this last iiart of the punishment ; had not Roger, 
by a fresh insolence, provoked liitn to render his confine 
ment perpetual. But Wa’thecf, being an Englishman, 

• * .1 httmnmtvr _ 
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was not treated with so much humanity, 0,5075. 
though his ci-uhj always much interior to 
tint of the other conspirators, was atoned for by an early 
SSntncrarid return^o his’ duty. William, instigated 
by his niece, as well as by his rapacious courtiers, who 

pieslut in that . 
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April 29 longed for so rich a forfeiture, ordered him 

to be tried, condemned, and executed. The 
English, who considered this nobleman as the last resource 
of their nation, grievously lamented h)s fate, and fancied 
that miracles were wrought by his reliques, as a testimony 
of his innocence and sanctity. The infamous Judith, fall- 
ing soon after under the king’s displeasure, was abandoned 
by all the world, and passed the rest of her life in con- 
tempt, remorse, and misery. 

Nothing remained to complete William’s satisfaction, 
but the punishment of Ralph de Guader ; and he hastened 
oyer to Normandy in order to gratify his vengeance on that 
criminal. But though the contest seemed very unequal 
between a private nobleman and the king of England, 
Ralph was so well supported both by the Earl of Brittany 
and the King of France, that William, after besieging him 
for some time in Dol, was obliged to abandon the enter- 
prise, and make with those powerful princes a peace, in 
which Ralph himself was included. England, during his 
absence, remained in tranquillity ; and nothing remarkable 
occurred, except two ecclesiastical synods which were 
summoned, one at London, another at Winchester. In the 
former, the precedency among the episcopal sees was set- 
tled, and the seat of some of them was removed from small 
villages to the most considerable town within the diocese. 
In the second was transacted a business of more im- 
portance. 

The industry and perseverance are sur- 
Dispute About prising, with which the Popes had been 
imcsutures. treasuring up powers and pretensions dur- 
ing so many ages of ignorance ; while each pontiff em- 
ployed every fraud for advancing purposes or imaginary 
piety, and cherished all claims which might turn to the 
advantage of his successors, though he himself could not 
expect ever to reap any benefit from them. All this im- 
mense store of spiritual and civil authority was now de- 
volved on Gregory VII. of 'the name of Hildebrand, the 
most enterprising pontiff that had ever filled that chair, 
and the least restrained by fear, decency, or moderation. 
Not content with shaking off the yoke of the emperors, 
who had hitherto exercised the power of appointing the 
Pope on every vacancy, at least of ratifying liis election ; 
he undertook the arduous task of entirely disjoining the 
ecclesiastical from the civil power, and of excluding 
rofane laymen from the right which they had assumed of 
lling the vacancies of bishoprics, abbeys, and other spi- 
ritual dignities.!^ Tlie sovereigns wlio had long exercised 
this power, and who had acquired it not by encroachments 
on the church, but on the people, to whom it originally 
belonged,t> made great opposition to this claim of the 
Court of Rome ; and Henry IV. the reigning emperor, 
defended this prerogative of his crown with a vigour and 
resolution suitable to its importance. Tlie few offices, 
either civil or military, which the feudal institutions left 
the sovereign the power of bestowing, made the preroga- 
tive of conferring the pastoral ring and staff the most 
valuable jewel of the royal diadem; especially as the 
general ignorance of the age bestowed a consequence on 
the ecclesiastical offices, even bejond the great extent 
of power and property which belonged to them. Super- 
stition, the chila of ignorance, invested the clergy with an 
authority almost sacred ; and as they engrossed the little 
learning of the age, their interposition became requisite in 
.all civil business, and a real usefulness in common life 
v/as thus superadded to the spiritual sanctity of their 
character. 

When the usurpations, therefore, of the church, had 
come to such maturity as to imbolden her to attempt ex- 
torting the right of investitures from the temporal power, 
Europe, especially Italy and Germany, was thrown into 
the most violent coniailsions, and the Pope and the em- 
peror waged implacable war on each other. Gregory 
dared to fulminate the sentence of excommunication 
against Henry and his adherents, to pronounce him nght- 
fully deposed, to free his subjects from their oaths of alle- 
giance ; and instead of shocking mankind by this gross 


encroachment on the civil authority’, he found the 
people ready to second his most exorbitant iireteiiE,’'°?®' 
Every minister, senunt, or vassal of the emperor,*’ ^ 
received any disgust, covered his rebellion under the' P 
tenceof principle; and even the mother of thismori.'^ b 
forgetting all the ties of nature, was seduced to codj" , 
nance the insolence of his enemies. Princes themsel ' 
not attentive to the pernicious consequences of those p[‘ , , 
claims, employed them for their present purposes : i * 
the contioversy, spreading into every city of Italy, enp ' 
dered the parties of Guelf and Ghihbelin ; the most d “ , " 
ble and most inveterate factions that ever arose fromV ^ 
mixture of ambition and religious zeal. Besides nura'^- J 
less assassinations, tumults, and convulsions, to w , i 
they ga\’e rise, it is computed tliat the quarrel occasir’’ , 
no less than sixty battles m the reign of Henry IV.,' ‘ , 
eighteen in that of his successor, Henry V., whe*‘ 
claims of the sovereign pontiff' finally prevailed.' , , 
But the bold sjiirit of Gregorj', not dismayed '“’LjLn/ 
vigorous opposition which lie met with from the atn|" ’ 
extended his usurpations all over Europe ; and welL' ~ 
mg the nature of mankind, whose blind astonishmef ^ , 
inclines them to yield to the most impudent pf^lEtisj” . ’ 
seemed determined to set no bounds to the spin 
rather temporal, monarchy, which he had tinderf.j^^j^- 
erect. He pronounced the sentence of 
tion against Nicephorus, Emperor of the East ; , ,, 

Guiscard, the adventurous Norman, who had 
dominion of Naples, was attacked by the same daip 
weapon: he degraded Boleslas, King of Poland, fr^' ^ 
rank of king ; and even deprived Poland of the ht'*'™-' 
kingdom : he attempted to treat Philip King of t*?., 
with tlie same rigour which he had employed againS^ , 
emperor he pretended to the entire property and “ 
minion of Spain ; and he parcelled it out amongst ad^^ ' 
turers, who undertook to conmier it from the Saracf" ’ 
and to hold it in vassalage under the see of Rome :« ej^_ 
the Christian bishops, on whose aid he relied for subi 
ing the temporal princes, saw that he was determinedw 
reduce them to seiritude ; and by assuming the ■"'huj 
legislative and judicial power of 'the church, to centre a" 
authority in the sovereign pontiff.* 

'William the Conqueror, the most potent, the moa 
haughty, and the most vigorous prince in Europe, uas nolj 
amidst all his splendid successes, secure from the attacld 
of this enterprising pontiff’. Gregory wrote him a lette/ 
requiring him to fulfil his promise m doing homage 
the kingdom of England to the see of Rome, and to s^^^ 
him over that tribute, which all his predecessors had bo 
accustomed to pay to the Vicar of Christ. By the tribt(|b 
he meant Peter s jience ; which, though at first a charitaf ^ 
donation of the Saxon princes, was interpreted, accordf® 
to the usual practice of the Romish Court, to be a bat^ 
of subjection acknowledged by the kingdom. 'SVillir^, 
replied, that the money should be remitted as usual ; 1^^ 
that neither had he promised to do horaaee to Rome, 1^^^^ 
u’as it in the least his purpose to impose that semtudg^j^ 
his state.? And the better to show Gregory his indepe^^^^ 
ence, he ventured, notwithstanding the frequent complai, 
of the Pope, to refuse to the English bishops the hhjjjjj 
of attending a general council which that pontiff’ 
summoned against his enemies. 

But though the king displayed this ■vigour in supp( 
the royal dignity, he was infected with the general 
stition of the age, and he did not perceive the 
scope of those institutions, which, under colour of f 
ness in religion, were introduced or promoted b^ 
Court of Rome. Gregory, while he was throwiif 
Europe into combustion by his violence and hnposYj^^j ^ 
affected an anxious care for the purity of mannets^jj_ 
even the chaste pleasures of the marriage-bed were 
sistent, in his opinion, with the sanctity of the sacer(jjjj._ 
character. He had issued a decree prohibiting thp.^.^.‘}j(, 
riage of priests, excommunicating all clergyiUj'^j.j.g 
retained their wives, declaring such unlawful com^j^ 
be fornication, and rendering it criminal in the ‘ 
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attend divine worship, when such profane priests officiated 
at tlie altar.i' This point was a great object m the politics 
of the Roman pontiffs ; and it cost them infinitely more 
pains to establish it, than the propagation of any specula- 
tive absurdity which they had ever attempted to intro- 
duce. Many synods were summoned in different parts of 
Europe, before it was finally settled ; and it was there con- 
.stantly remarked, that the younger clergymen complied 
clieerfully with the Pope’s decrees in this particulai-, and 
tliat the chief reluctance appeared in those who were more 
advanced in ye.ars : an event so little conpnant to men’s 
natural expectations, that it could not fail to be glossed 
on, even in that blind and superstitious age. William 
allowed the Pope’s legate to assemble, in his absence, a 
sinod at Winchester, in order to establish the celibacy of 
the clergy ; but the church of England could not yet be 
carried tlie whole length expected. The synod was content 
with decreeing, that the bishops should not thenceforth 
ordain any priests or deacons without exacting from them a 
promise of celibacy; but they enacted, that none, except 
those who belonged to collegiate or cathedral churches, 
should be obliged to separate from their wives. 

lie^oitoi The king passed some years in Nor- 
Priiicc Robert, mandy ; but liis long residence there was 
not entirely owing to his declared preference of that 
duchy : his jiresence was also necessary for composing 
those" disturbances which had ansen in that favourite 
territory, and which had even originally proceeded 
from his own family. Robert, his eldest son, sur- 
named Gambaron or Corthose, from his short legs, 
was a prince who inherited all the bravery of his family 
and nation ; but without that policy and dissimulation, 
by which his father was so much’ distinguished, and 
which, no less than his military valour, had contributed to 
Ins great successes. Greedy of fame, impatient of contra- 
diction, without reserve in his fnendsliips, declared in his 
enmities, this prince could endure no control even from 
his imperious hither, and openly aspired to that indepen- 
dence, to which his temper, as well as some circumstances 
in Ins situation, strongly invited him.' When William 
first received the submissions of the province of Maine, he 
had promised the inhabitants that Robert should be their 
prince ; and before he undertook the expedition against 
England, he had, on the application of the French court, 
declared him his successor in Normandy, and had obliged 
the barons of that duchy to do him homage as their future 
sovereign. By this artifice, he had endeavoured to appease 
the jealousy of his neighbours, as aflbrding them a pros- 
pect of separating England from his dominions on the 
continent; but when Robert demanded of him the execu- 
tion of those engagements, he gave him an absolute re- 
fusal, and told him, according to the homely saying, that 
he never intended to throw off his clothes till he went to 
bed.*' Robert openly declared his discontent; and w.as 
suspected of secretly instigating the King of France and 
the Earl of Brittany to the opposition which they made to 
William, and which- had formerly frustrated his attempts 
upon the town of Dol. And as the quarrel still augment- 
ed, Robert proceeded to entertain a strong jealousy of 
his two surviving brothers, William and Henry, for 
Richard was killed in hunting, by a stag, who, by greater 
submission and complaisance, had acquired the affec- 
tions of their father. In this disposition on both sides, 
the greatest trifle sufficed to produce a rupture behveeii 
them. 

The three princes, residing -with their father in the castle 
of I’Aigle in Normandy, were one day engaged in sport 
togetl.-jr; and alter some mirth and jollity, the two younger 
took a fancy of throwing over some water on Robertas he 
passed through the court on leaving their apartment ; * a 
frolic, which he would naturally have regarded as inno- 
cent, had It not been for the suggestions of Alberic de 
Grentmesml, son of that Hugh de Grentmesnil whom 
William had formerly deprived of his fortunes, when that 
baron deserted him during his greatest difficulties in Eng- 
land. I’lie young man, inindfhl of the injury, persuaded 
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the prince that this action was meant as a public affront, 
which It behoved him in honour to leseiit ; and the 
choleric Robert, drawing his sword, ran up stairs, vnth an 
intention of taking revenge on his brothers.™ The whole 
castle was filled with tumult, which the king himself, who 
hastened from his apartment, found some difficulty to ap- 
pease. But he could by no means appease the resentment 
of his eldest son, who, complaining of his partiality, and 
fancying that no proper atonement had been made him 
for tlie insult, left the court that very evening, and hasten- 
ed to Rouen, with an intention of seizing the citadel of 
that place." But being disaiipointed in this view by the 
recaution and vigilance of Roger de Ivery, the governor, 
e fled to Hugh de Neufchatel, a powerful Norman baron, 
who gave him protection in his castles ; and he openlv 
levied war against his father." The popular character of 
the prince, and a similarity of manners, engaged all the 
young nobility of Normandy and Maine, as well as of 
Anjou and Brittany, to take jiart with him ; and it xvas 
suspected, that Ma’tilda, his mother, whose favourite he 
was, supported him in his rebellion by secret remittances 
of money, and by the encouragement which she gave his 
partisans. 

All the hereditary provinces of William, as ^ ^ ^ 
well ns his family, were, during several 1 ■ 

years, thrown into convulsions by this war ; and he was at 
last obliged to have recourse to England, where that 
species of military government which he had established 
!^ve him greater authority than the ancient feudal institu- 
tions permitted him to exercise in Normandy. He called 
over an army of English under his ancient captains, who 
soon ex))elled Robert and his adherents from their retreats, 
and restored the authority of the sovereign in all his domi- 
nions. The young prince was obliged to take shelter in 
the castle of Gerberoy in the Beauvoisis, which the King 
of France, who secretly fomented all these dissensions, 
had provided for him. In this fortress he was closely be- 
sieged by his father, against whom, having a strong garri- 
son, he made an obstinate defence. There passed under 
the walls of this place many rencounters which resembled 
more the single combats of chivalry, than the military 
actions of armies ; but one of them was remarkable 
for Its circumstances and its event. Robert hap- 

E ened to engage the king, who was concealed by his 
elmet ; and both of them being valiant, a fierce combat 
ensued, till at last the young prince wounded his father in 
the arm, and unhorsed 'him. On his calling out for assist- 
ance, his voice discovered him to his son, who, struck 
with remorse for his past guilt, and astonished with the 
apprehensions of one much greater, which he had so near- 
ly incurred, instantly threw himself at his father's feet, 
craved pardon for his offences, and offered to purchase 
forgiveness by any atonement.i' Tlie resentment harbour- 
ed by William was so implacable, that he did not imme- 
diately correspond to this dutiful submission of his son 
with like tenderness ; but giving him his malediction, de- 
parted for his own camp, on Robert’s horse, which that 
jirince had assisted him to mount. He soon after raised 
the siege, and marched with his army to Normandy ; 
where the interposition of the queen, and other common 
friends, brought about a recoiicilemenf, which was pro- 
bably not a little forwarded by the generosity of the son’s 
behaviour in this action, and by the returning sense of his 
past misconduct. The king seemed so fully appeased, 
that he even took Robert with him into England ; where 
he intrusted him with the command of an army, in order to 
repel an inroad of Malcolm, King of Scotland, and to re- 
taliate by a like inroad into that country. The Welch, 
unable to resist William’s power, were, about the same 
time, necessitated to pay a compensation for their incur- 
sions ; and every thing was reduced to full tranquillity in 
this island. 

This state of affairs gave William leisure ^ p 
to begin and finish an undertaking, which 
proves his extensive genius, and does honour 
to his memory : it was a general survey of all the lands 
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m the kingdom, their extent in each district, their pro- ) 
prietors, tenures, value : the quantity of meadow, pasture, 
wood, and arable land, which they contained ; and in 
some counties the number of tenants, cottageis, and slaves 
of all denominations, who lived upon them. He apiioint- 
ed commissioners for this pur|iose, who entered every par- 
ticular in their reirister by the verdict of juries ; and after a 
labour of six years (for the u orl: was so long in finishing) 
brought him an exact account of all the landed property 
of his kingdom.*! This monument, called Dooinsdaj- 
book, the most valuable piece ol antiquity possessed by 
any nation, is still preserved in t le I'.x chequer ; and though 
only some extracts of it have hithcito been published, it 
serves to illustrate to us, in many iiarticiilars, the ancient 
state of England. The gicat Alfied had finished alike 
survey of the kingdom in his time, which was long kept at 
Winchester, and which probably served as a model to 
William in this undertaking.' 

The king was naturally a great economist; and though 
no prince had ever hecn more hountiful to his officers and 
servants, it was merely because he had rendered Ininself 
universal projirietor of England, and had a whole kingdom 
to bestow, lie reserved an ample revenue for the crown ; 
and in the general distribution of land among Ins follow- 
ers, he kept possession of no less than 1422 manors in 
different parts of England,^ which paid him rent, either in 
money, or m corn, cattle, and the usual produce of the 
soil. An ancient historian computes, that his annual 
fixed income, besides escheats, fines, reliefs, and other 
casual profits to a great value, amounted to near 400,000 
iiounds n. YG<i.r sum which, if ull circumstances be 
attended toj will appear wliolly incredible. A iiound in 
that asre, as we have already observed, contained three 
times the weight of silver that it does at present ; and the 
same weight of silver, by the most probable computation, 
would purchase near ten times moie of the necessaries of 
life, though not in the same proportion of the finer manu- 
factures. This revenue, therefore, of William, would be 
equal to at least nine or ten miUions at present; and as 
that prince had neitlier fleet nor army to support, the 
former being only an occasional expense, and the latter 
being maintained without any charge to him, by his mili- 
tary vassals, we must thence conclude, that no emperor 
or prince, in any age or nation, can be com|)ared to the 
Conqueror for opulence and riches. This leads us to sus- 
pect a great mistake in the computation of the historian ; 
though, if we consider that avarice is always imputed to 
William, as one of his vices, and that having by the sword 
rendered himself master of all the kinds in the kingdom, 
he would certainly in the paitition retain a great propor- 
tion for his own share; we can scarcely be guilty of any 
eiTor in asserting, that perhajis no King of England was 
ever more o|Hilent, was more able to support, by his re- 
venue, the siileiidour and magnificence of a court, or could 
bestow more on his pleasures, or in liberalities to lus 

servants and favourites." , . , n 

There was one pleasure, to which \i illiam. 


Ihe new lorest. 


ep!e , 

as well as all the Normans and ancient 
Saxons, was extremely addicted, and that was hunting : 
but this pleasure he indulged more at the expense of lus 
unliappy subjects, whose interest he always disregarded, 
than to the loss or diminution of lus own revenue. Not 
content with those large forests which former kings pos- 
sessed in all iiarts of England, he resolved to make a new 
forest near Winchester, the usual place of lus residence : 
and for that purpose he laid waste the country m Hamp- 
shire for an extent of thirty miles, expelled the inhabit- 
ants from their houses, seized their property, evm demo- 
lislied churches unci convents, und mude the sufferers no 
compensation for the injury."* At the same time, he 
enacted new laws, by which he prohibited all lus subjects 
from hunting in any of his forests, and rendered tlie pe- 
nalties more severe than ever had been inflicted tor such 
offences. Tlie killing of a deer or boar, or even a hare, 
was punished with the loss of the delinquent s eyes ; and 


that at a time, when the killing of a man could be atoned 
for by paying a moderate fine or composition. 

The transactions recorded during the remainder of this 
reign, may be considered more as domestic occurrences 
which concern the prince, than as national events which 
regard England. Odo, Bishop of Baieux, the king’s 
uterine brother, whom he had created Eail of Kent, and 
intrusted with a great share of power during his whifle 
reign, had amassed immense riches ; and agreeably to the 
usual progress of human wishes, he began to regard lus 
present acquisitions but as a step to further grandeur. 
He had formed the chimerical project of buying the 
papacy; and though Gregory, the reigning Pope, was not 
of advanced years, the prelate had confided so much in 
the predictions of an astrologer, that he reckoned upon 
the pontiff’s death, and upon attaining, by his own in- 
trigues and money, that envied state ol greatness. Re- 
solving, therefore, to remit all his riches to Italy, he had 
persuaded many considerable barons, and among the rest, 
Hugh, Earl of Chester, to take the same course ; in hopes 
that, when he should mount the papal throne, he xrould 
bestow on them more considerable establishments in that 
country. The king, from whom all these projects had 
been carefully concealed, at last got intelli- ^ 
gence of the design, and ordered Odo to be ' ' '' 

arrested. His officers, from respect to the immunities 
which the ecclesiastics now assumed, scrupled to execute 
the command, till the king himself was obliged in pepon 
to seize him j and when Odo insisted that he was a prelate, 
and exempt from all temporal jurisdiction, kVilliam re- 
plied, that he arrested him not as Bishop of Baieux, but as 
Earl of Kent, lie was sent prisoner to Normandy ; and not- 
withstanding the remonstrances and menaces of Giegory, 
was detained in custody during the remainder of this reign. 

Another domestic event gave the king ^ 
much more concern : it was the death of 
IMatilda, his consort, whom lie tenderly loved, and tor 
whom he had ever preserved the most sincere friendship. 
Tliree years afterxvards he passed into Normandy, arid 
carried with him Edgar Athehng, to whom he willingly 
granted permission to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
lie was detained on the continent by a mis- 
understanding, which broke out betw*een xvar « iiii 
him and the lung of France, and which was i 
occasioned by inroads made into Normandy by some 
French barons on the frontiers. It was little in the power 
of princes at that time to restrain their licentious nobi ity ; 
but William suspected, that these barons durst not have 
provoked his indignation, had they not been assured of 
the countenance and protection of Philip. His displea- 
sure was increased by the account he received of some 
railleries which that monarch had throiyn out against 
him. William, who was become corpulent, had been 
detained in bed some time by sickness ; upon which 
Philip expressed his surprise that his hrother of England 
should be so long in being delivered of his big belly. Ihe 
king sent him word, that, as soon as he was up, he would 
present so many lights at Notre-dame, as xvould perhaps 
give little pleasure to the King of France ; alluding to the 
usual practice at that time of xvomen after childbirth. 
Immediately on his recovery, he led an army into L isle 
dc France, and laid every thing xvaste with fire and sword. 
He took the town of Mante, which he reduced to ashes. 
But the progress of these hostilities was 
accident which soon after put an end to Y 'll'au' s life. 
Ills horse starting aside of a sudden, he bruised his belly 
on the pom.mel of the saddle : and being in a bad habit ot 
body, as well as somewhat advanced in years, he began to 
apprehend the consequences, and himsdfto be 

carried in a litter to the monastery of St. Gervas. Finding 
lus illness increase, and being sensible of ffie approach ot 
death, he discovered at last the vanity of all human gran- 
deur, and was struck with remorse for those horrible 
cruelties and acts of violence, which in the attainment and 
defence of it, he had committed dunng the course ot lus 
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reign over England. He endeavoured to make atone- 
ment by presents to churcli- s and monasteries ; and he 
issued orders, that Earl Morcar, Siward, Bearne, and 
other Ensrlish prisoners, should beset at liberty. He was 
even prevailed on, tlioueh not without reluctance, to con- 
sent, with his dying breath, to release his brother Odo, 
against whom he was extremely incensed. He left Nor- 
mandy and Maine to his eldest son Robert : he wrote to 
Lanfranc, desiring him to crown William King of Eng- 
land : he bequeathed to Henry nothing but the possessions 
of his mother Matilda ; but foretold that lie would one 
day surpass both his brothers in power and opulence, 
pill Sept. He «\]iired in the sixty-third year of his age, 

Dejiii in the twenty-first year of liis reign over 

England, and in the fifty-fourth of that over Normandy. 
arH<har.irierof ptmces have been more fortunate 

William the than this great monarch, or were better en- 
Craqueror. titled to grandeur and prosperity from the 
ahihtics and the vigour of mind which he displayed in 
all his conduct. His spirit was hold and enterprising, 
vet guided by prudence : his ambition, which was exor- 
bitant, and lay little under the restraints of justice, still 
less under those of humanity, ever submitted to the dic- 
tates of sound poliev. Born in an age when the minds of 
men were intractable and unacquainted with submission, 
he was yet able to direct tliem to his purposes; and 
partly from the ascendant of his vehement character, 
partly from art and dissimulation, to establish an un- 
limited authority. Though not insensible to generosity, 
he was hardened against compassion ; and he seemed 
equally ostentatious and equally ambitious of .show and 
parade in his elemency and in his severity. The max- 
ims of his administration were austere; blit might have 
been useful, had they been solely employed to preserve 
order in an established government : * they were ill cal- 
culated for softening the rigours, which, under the most 
gentle management, are inseparable from conquest. liis 
attempt against England was the last great enterprise of 
the kind, which during the course of seven hundred vears, 
has fully succeeded in Europe; and the force o'f his 
genius broke through those limits, which first the feudal 
institutions, then the refined policy of princes, have fixed 
to the several states of Christendom. Though he ren- 
dered himself infinitely odious to his English subjects, he 
transmitted his power to his posterity, and the throne is 
still filled by his descendants : a proof that the founda- 
tions which lie laid were firm and solid, and that, amidst 
all his violence, while he seemed only to gratify the pre- 
sent passion, he had still an eye towarils futurity. 

Some writers have been desirous of refusing to this 
prince the title of Conqueror, in the sense which that term 
commonly bears ; and, on pretence that the word is 
sometimes in old books applied to such as make an acqui- 
sition of territory by any means, they arc willing to reject 
William’s title, by right of war, to tlie crown of England. 
It is needless to enter into a controversy, which, by the 
terms of it, must necessarily degenerate into a dispute of 
words. It suffices to say, that the Duke of Normandy’s 
first invasion of the island was hostile ; that Ins subsequent 
administration was entirely supported by arms ; that m 
the very frame of his laws he made a distinction between 
the Normans and English, to the advantage of the former ;r 
that he acted in every thing as absolute master over the 
natives, whose interest and affections he totally disregard- 
ed ; and that if there was an interval when be assumed 
the appearance of a legal sovereign, the period was very 
short, and was nothing but a temporary sacrifice, which 


he,_ as has been the case with most conqueiors, was 
obliged to make, of his inclination to his jiresent iiolicv 
Scarce any of those revolutions, which, both in history 
and ill common language, have always been denominated 
conquests, appear equally violent, or were attended with 
so sudden an alteration both of power and property. The' 
Roman state, which spread its dominion over Europe, 
left the rights of individuals in a great measure untouch- 
ed ; and those civilized conquerors, while they made their 
own country the seat of empire, found that they could 
draw most advantage from the subjected jirovinces, by 
securing to the natives the free enjoyment of their own 
laws and of their private possessions. 'Tlie barbarians 
who subdued the Roman emiiire, though they settled in 
the conquered countries, yet being accustomed to a rude 
uncultivated life, found a part only of the land sufficient 
to sujiply all their wants ; and they were not tempted to 
seize extensive possessions, which they knew neither how 
to cultiv'ate nor enjoy. But tlie Normans and other 
foreigners, who followed the standartl of William, while 
they made the vanquished kingdom the seat of govern- 
ment, were yet so far advanced in arts as to be acquainted 
with the advantages of a large property ; and having totally 
subdued the natives, they pushed the rights of conquest 
(very extensive in the eyes of avmrice and ambition, how- 
ev'er narrow in those of reason) to the utmost extremity 
.against them. Except the former conquest of England by 
the Saxons, themselves, who were induced, by peculiar 
circumstances, to proceed even to the extermination of 
the natives, it would bo difficult to find in all history a 
revolution more destructive, or attended witli a more 
complete subjection of the ancient inhabitants. Con- 
tumely seems even to Iiave been wantonly added to op- 
pression and the natives were universally reduced to 
such a state of meanness and poverty, that the English 
name became a term of reproach ; and several generations 
elapsed before one family of Saxon jiedigree was raised to 
any considerable honours, or could so much as attain the 
rank of baron of the realm.a 'Diese facts are so apparent 
from the whole tenour of the English liistory, that none 
would have been tempted to deny or elude" them, were 
they not heated by the controversies of faction ; while one 
party was absiirdli/ afraid of those absurd consequences, 
which they saw the other party inclined to draw from this 
event. But it is evident that the present rights and privi- 
leges of the people, who are a mixture of English and 
Normans, can never be affected by a transaction which 
passed seven hundred years ago ; and as all ancient au- 
thors,i> who lived nearest the time, and best knew the state 
of tlie country, unanimously speak of the Norman do- 
minion as a conquest by war and arms, no reasonable 
man, from the fear of imaginary consequences, will ever 
be tempted to reject their concurring and undoubted 
testimony. 

King William had issue, besides his three sonswhosur- 
vived him, five daughters; to wit, (1.) Cicely, a nun in 
the monastery of Feschamp, afterwards abbess in the Holy 
Trinity at Caen, where she died in 1127. (2.) Constantia, 
married to Alan Fergent, Earl of Brittany. She died 
without i.ssue. (3.) Aliee, contracted to Ilarold. (4.) 
Adela, m.arried to Steifiien, Earl of Blois, by whom slie had 
four sons, William, Tlieobald, Henry, and Stephen ; of 
whom the elder was neglected on account of the imbecility 
of his understanding. (5.) Agatha, who died a virgin, 
but was betrothed to the king of Gallicia. She died on 
her journey thither, before she joined her bridegroom. 
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CHAP. V. 

WILLIAM RUFUS. 

Accession of WilHam ‘Rufus — Conspiracy apamst the hinff — Invasion of 
.Normandy — llie Crusa»les — Acquiaition ot Normmd> — Quarrel uilh 
Anselm, the prirnale— Dedth— and diardclerot Wilhain Uulus. 

A. D. 1087. William, surnamed Rufus, or the Red, 
Accession of from the colour of his hairj had no sooner 
1 lAni iiutus. procured his father’s recommendatory letter 
to Lanfranc, the primate, than he hastened to take mea- 
sures for securing to himself the government of England. 
Sensible that a deed so unformal, and so little prepared, 
which violated Robert’s right of primogeniture, might meet 
with gi'eat opposition, he tiiisted entirely for success to his 
own celerity ; and having left St. Gervas, while William 
was breathing his last, he arrived in England before intelli- 
gence of his father’s death had reached that kingdom.* 
Pretending orders from the king, he secured the fortresses 
of Dover, Pevensey, and Hastings, whose situation ren- 
dered them of the greatest importance ; and lie got pos- 
session of the royal treasure at ^Vinchester, amounting to 
the sum of sixty thousand pounds, by which he hoped to 
encourage and increase his partisans.*> The primate, whose 
rank and reputation in the kingdom gave him great autho- 
rity, had been intrusted with the care of his education, 
and had conferred on him the honour of knighthood and 
btyng connected with him by these ties, and probably 
deefning his pretensions just, declared that he would pay 
a willing obedience to the last will of the Conqueror, his 
friend and benefactor. Having assembled some bishops, 
and some of the principal nobdity, he instantly proceeded 
to the ceremony of crowning the new king;'* ‘and by this 
despatch endeavoured to prevent all faction and resistance. 
At the same time Robert, who had been already acknow- 
ledged successor to Normandy, took peaceable possession 
of diat duchy. 

Conspiracy But though this partition appeared to have 
against the king, been made without any violence or opposi- 
tion, there remained in England many causes of discon- 
tent, uhich seemed to menace that kingdom with a sudden 
revolution. The barons, who generally possessed large 
estates both in England and in Normandy, were uneasy 
at the separation of those territories ; and foresaw, that as 
It would be impossible for them to preserve long their 
allegiance to two masters, they must necessarily resign 
either their ancient patrimony or their new acquisitions.' 
Robert’s title to tbe duchy they esteemed incontestable, 
his claim to the kingdom plausible ; and they all desired 
that this prince, who alone had any pretensions to unite 
these states, should be put in possession of both. A com- 
larison also of the personal qualities of the two brothers 
ed them to give the preference to the elder. The duke 
was brave, open, sincere, generous. Even his predominant 
faults, his extreme indolence and facility, were not disa- 
greeable to those haughty barons, who affected indepen- 
dence, and submitted with reluctance to a rdgorous 
administration in their sovereign. The king, though 
equally brave, was violent, haughty, tyrannical, and seemed 
disposed to govern more by the fear than by the love of 
his subjects. Odo, Bishop of Baieux, and Robert, Earl 
of Moitaigne, maternal brothers of the Conqueror, envying 
the great credit of Lanfranc, which was increased by his 
late services, enforced all these motives with their parti- 
sans, and engaged them in a formal conspiracy to dethrone 
the king. They communicated their design to Eustace, 
Count of Bologne ; Roger, Earl of Shrewsbury and Arun- 
del ; Robert de Belesme, his eldest son ; William, Bishop 
of Durham ; Robert de Moubray ; Roger Bigod ; Hugh 
de Grentmesnil ; and they easily procured the assent of 
these potent noblemen. Tlie conspirators, retiring to their 
castles, hastened to put themselves in a military posture ; 
and expecting to be soon supported by a powerful army 
from Normandy, they had already begun hostilities in many 
places. 
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The king, sensible of his perilous situation, endeavoured 
to engage the affections of the native English. As that 
people were now so thoroughly subdued that they no longer 
aspired to the recovery of their ancient liberties, and were 
content with the prospect of some mitigation in the tyranny 
of the Norman princes, they zealousy embraced William’s 
cause, upon receiving general promises of good treatment, 
and of enjoying the licence of nunting in the royal forests. 
The king was soon in a situation to take the field ; and as 
he knew the danger of delay, he suddenly marched into 
Kent; where his uncles had already seized the fortresses 
of Pevensey and Rochester. These places he successively 
reduced by famine ; and though he was prevailed on by 
the Earl of Chester, William de Warrenne, and Robert 
Fitz Hammon, who had embraced his cause, to spare the 
lives of the rebels, he confiscated all their estates, and 
banished them the kingdom.'' This success gave authority 
to his negociations with Roger Earl of Shrewsbury, whom 
he detached from the confederates : and as his powerful 
fleet, joined to the indolent conduct of Robert, prevented 
the arrival of the Norman succours, all the other rebels 
found no resource but in flight or submission. Some of 
them received a pardon ; but the greater part were attaint- 
ed ; and the king bestowed their estates on the Norman 
barons who had remained faithful to him. 

William, freed from the danger of these ^ 
insurrections, took little care of fulfilling his ' ‘ 
promises to the English, who still found themselves ex- 
posed to the same oppressions which they had undergone 
during the reign of tne Conqueror, and which were rather 
augmented by the violent impetuous temper of the present 
monarch. The death of Lanfranc, who retained great in- 
fluence over him, gave soon after a full career to his 
tyranny ; and all orders of men found reason to complain 
of an arbitrary and illegal administration. Even the pri- 
vileges of the church, held sacred in those days, were a 
feeble rampart against his usurpations. He seized the 
temporalities of all the vacant bishoprics and abbeys ; he 
delayed the appointment of successors to those dignities, 
that he might the longer enjoy the profits of their revenue ; 
he bestowed some of the church lands in property on his 
captains and favourites ; and he openly set to sale such 
sees and abbeys as he thought proper to dispose of. 
Though the murmurs of the ecclesiastics, which were 
quickly propagated to the nation, rose high against this 
grievance, the ten’or of William’s authority, confirmed by 
the suppression of tlie late insurrections, retained every 
one in subjection, and preserved general tranquillity in 
England. 

The king even thought himself enabled ^ 
to disturb his brother in the possession of invasio'n of ' 
Normandy. The loose and negligent admi- Normandy, 
nistration of that prince had imboldened the Norman 
barons to affect a great independency ; and their mutual 
quarrels and devastations had rendered that whole terri- 
tory a scene of violence and outrage. Two of them, Wal- 
ter and Odo, were bribed by William to deliver the for- 
tresses of St. 'Yalori and Albemarle into his hands. Others 
soon after imitated the example of revolt; while Philip, 
king of France, who ought to have protected his vassal in 
the possession of his fief, was, after making some efforts 
in his favour, engaged by large presents to remain neuter. 
The duke had also reason to apprehend danger from the 
intrigues of his brother Henry. This young prince, who 
had inherited nothing of his father’s great possessions,but 
some of his money, had furnished Robert, while he was 
making his preparations against England, with the sum of 
three thousand marks ; and in return for so slender a sup- 
ply, had been put m possession of the Cotentin, which 
comprehended near a third of the duchy of Normandy. 
Robert afterwards, upon some suspicion, threw him into 
prison ; but finding himself exposed to invasion from the 
king of England, and dreading the conjunction of the two 
brotheis against him, he now gave Henry his liberty, and 
even made use of his assistance in suppressing the insur- 
rections of his rebellious subjects. Conan, a rich burgess 
of Rouen, had entered into a conspiracy to deliver that city 
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to William ; but Ilenrv, on the detection of his guilt, ear- 
ned the traitor up to a high tower, and with his own hands 
dung him from the battlements. 

Tlie king appeared in Normandy at the head of an 
army ; and affairs seemed to have come to extremity be- 
tween the brothers; when the nobility on both sides, 
strongly connected by interest and alliances, interposed 
and mediated an accommodation. Tlie chief advantage 
of this treaty accrued to William, who obtained pos- 
session of the territory of Eu, the towns of Aumale, Fes- 
camp, and other places : but in return he promised that 
he would assist his brother in subduing Maine, which 
had rebelled ; and that the Norman barons, attainted in 
Robert’s cause, should be restored to their estates in Eng- 

A D 1090 brothers also stipulated, that 

on the demise of either without issue, the 
survivor should inherit all his dominions ; and twelve of 
the most powerful barons on each side swore, that they 
\yould employ their power to insure the effectual execu- 
tion of the ■whole treaty : s a strong proof of the great in- 
dependence and authority of the nobles in those ages ! 

Prince Henry, disgusted that so little care had been 
taken of his interests in this accommodation, retired to 
St. Michael’s Mount, a strong fortress on the coast of 
Normandy, and infested the neighbourhood with his in- 
cursions. Robert and William, with their joint forces 
besieged him in this place, and had nearly reduced him’ 
by the scarcity of water; when the elder, hearing of his 
distress, granted him permission to supply himself, and 
also sent him some pipes of ivine for his own table 
Being reproved by William for this ill-timed generositv. 
Me replied, ]] hat, shall I suffer my brother to die of 
shall^ we find another when he is gone? 
ihe king also, during inis sieco, performed an act of 
generosity which was less suitable to his character. 
Riding out one day alone, to take a survey of the fortress, 
le was attacked by two soldiers and dismounted. One 
of them drew his svvord in order to despatch him ; when 
the king exclaimed. Hold, knave! I am the King of Eng- 
land. Ihe soldier suspended his blow; and raising the 
king frorn the ground, with expressions of respect, re- 
ceived a handsome reward, and w’as taken into his ser- 
vice. Prince Henry was soon after obliged to capitulate; 
and being despoiled of all his patrimony, wandered about 
for some time with very few attendants, and often in great 
poverty. 

.4. D. 1091. continued intestine discord among 

the barons was alone in that age destruc- 
tive : the public wars were commonly short and feeble 
produced little bloodshed, and were attended with no 
memorable event. To this Norman war, which was so 
soon concluded, there succeeded hostilities with Scotland, 
which were not of longer duration. Robert here com- 
manded Ills brother’s army, and obliged Malcolm to ac- 
cept of peace, and do homage to the crown of England. 

A. D. 1093. "lore durable. Mal- 

1 1 1 after, levying an army, in- 

vaded England ; after ravaging Northumberland, he laid 
siege to Alnwick, where a party of Earl Moubray’s troops 
iaUing upon him by surprise, a sharp action ensued, in 
which IMalcolm was slain. This incident interrupted for 
Mme ycMs the regular suceession to the Scottish crown. 

1 hough Malcolm left legitimate sons, his brother Donald, 
cm account of the youth of these princes, w'as advanced to 
the throne; -but kept not long possession of it. Duncan, 
natural son of Malcolm, formed a conspiracy against 
hiin; and being assisted by William with a small force, 
made himself master of the kingdom. New broils ensued 
with Normandy. 'The frank, open, remiss temper of 
Robert was ill fitted to withstand the interested, rapacious 
character of William, who, supported by greater power, 
was still encroaching on his brother’s possessions, and 
instigating his turbulent barons to rebellion against him. 

A. D. 1094. having gone over to Normandy 

to .support his partisans, ordered an army of 
twenty thousand men to be levied in England, and to be 
conducted to the sea-coast, as if they were instantly to be 
embarked. Here Ralph Flambard, the king’s minister. 
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■ and the chief instrument of his e.xtortions, exacted ten 
shillings a-piece from them, in lieu of their service, and 
then dismissed them into their several counties This 
money vyas so skilfully employed by William, that it ren- 
dered him better service than he could have expected 
from the army. He engaged the French king by new pre- 
sents to depart from the protection of Robert; and he 
daily bribed the Norman barons to desert his service- 
but was prevented from pushing his advantages by an in- 
cursion of the Welch, which obliged him to re’turn to 
England. He found no difficulty in repelling the enemy • 
but was not able to make any considerable impression 
on a country guarded by its mountainous situation. A 
conspiracy of his own barons, which was 
detected at this time, appeared a more 
serious concern, and engrossed all his attention. Robert 
Moubray, Earl of Northumberland, was at the head of 
this combination ; and he engaged in it the Count d’Eu, 
Richard de_ Tunbridge, Roger de Lacej, and many others. 
The purpos’e of the conspirators was to dethrone the king, 
and to advance in his stead Stephen, Count of Aumale, 
nephew to the Conqueror. William’s despatch prevented 
the design from taking effect, and disconcerted the con- 
spirators. Moubray made some resistance, but being 
taken prisoner, was attainted, and thrown into confine- 
ment, where he died about thirty years after. The Count 
d’Eu denied his concurrence in the plot; 
and to justify himself, fought in the pre- 
sence of the court at Windsor, a duel with Geoffrey Bai- 
nard, who accused him. But being worsted in the com- 
bat, he was condemned to be castrated, and to have his 
eyes put out. William de Alderi, another conspirator, 
was supposed to be treated with more rigour, when he was 
sentenced to be hanged. 

But the noise of these petty wars and 
commotions was quite sunk in the tumult The Ciusacles. 
of the Crusades, which now engrossed the attention of 
Europe, and have ever since engaged the curiosity of 
mankind, as the most signal and most durable monument 
of human folly that has yet appeared in any age or nation. 
After Mahomet had, by means of his pretended revelations, 
united the dispersed Arabians under one head, they issued 
forth from their deserts in great multitudes; and being 
animated with zeal for their new religion, and supported 
by the -vigour of their new government, they made deep 
impression on the Eastern empire, which was far in the 
decline, with regard both to military discipline and to 
civil policy. Jerusalem, by its situation, became one of 
their most early conquests; and the Christians had the 
mortification to see the holy sepulchre, and the other 
places consecrated by the presence of their religious 
founder, fallen into the possession of infidels. But the 
Arabians or Saracens were so employed in military enter- 
prises, by which they spread their empire, in a few years, 
from the banks of the Ganges to the Straits of Gibraltar, 
that they had no leisure for theological controversy : and 
though the Alcoran, the original monument of their faith, 
seems to contain some violent precepts, they were much 
less infected with the spirit of bigotry and persecution, 
than the indolent and speculative Greeks, who were con- 
tinually refining on the several articles of their religious 
system. They gave little disturbance to those zealous 
pilgrims, who daily flocked to Jerusalem ; and they 
allowed every man, after paying a moderate tribute, to 
visit the holy sepulchre, to perform bis religious duties, 
and to return in peace. But the Turcomans or Turks, a 
tribe of Tartars, who had embraced Mahometanism, hav- 
ing wrested Syria from the Saracens, and having in the 
year 106.5 made themselves masters of Jerusalem, ren- 
dered the pilgrimage much more difficult and dangerous 
to the Christians. The barbarity of their manners, and 
the contusions attending their unsettled government, ex- 
posed the pilgrims to many insults, robberies, and extor- 
tions ; and these zealots, returning from their mer.torious 
fatigues and sufferings, filled all Christendom xvith indig- 
nation against the infidels, who profaned the holy city 
by their presence, and dended the sacred mysteries in the 
very place of their completion. Gregory Vll. among the 
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other vast ideas which he entertained, liad formed the 
design of uniting all the Western Christians against the 
Maliometans ; but the egregious and violent invasions of 
tiwt pontifi on the civil power of iirinces, had created 
him so many enemies, and had rendered his schemes so 
suspicious, that he was not able to make gieat progress in 
this undertaking. The work was reserved for a 'ineaner 
instrument, whose low condition in life exposed him to no 
jealousv, and whoso folly was well falcul.ited to coincide 
with the prevailing princinlcs of the times. 

Peter, commonly called the Hermit, a native of Amiens 
in Picaidy, had mndc tlio lo Ihmiic 

dee|)ly aflccted with the dangers to winch that act of pictv 
now exposed the pilgrims, as well as with the instance's 
of oppression under wliicli the Eastern Christians labour- 
ed, he entertained the hold, and in all appcananco imprac- 
ticable, project of le.idnig into Asia from the furthest 
extremities of the West, armies suthcient to subdue those 
potent and warlike nations winch now liclrl the Iioly city 
111 suhjection.'' He proposed Ins views to Martin 11. 
who filled the iianal chair, and who, though scnsihle of 
the advantages winch the head of the Christian religion 
must real) from a leligious war, and though ho esteemed 
the blind zeal of Peter a proper means (or eflccting the 
purpose,' resolved not to interpose his authority, till he 
saw a greater jirobability of success. He summoned a 
council at Placentia, which consisted of four thous.and 
ecclesiastics, and thirty thousand scculai-s ; and which 
was so numerous that no hall could contain the multi- 
tude, and It was necessary to hold the assembly in a plain. 
Tlie hanmgues of the Pojie, and of Peter hinisclf, repre- 
senting the dismal situation of their brethren m the East, 
and the indignity suffered by the Christian name, in al- 
lowing the holy city to remain in the hands of iiifulels, 
here found the miiKls of men so well prepared, that the 
whole multitude suddenly and violently clcclared for the 
war, and solemnly deioted themselves to perform this 
sen ice, su iiieritonous, as tlicv believed it, to God and 
religion. 

But though Italy seemed thus to have zealously em- 
braced the enterprise, Martin knew that, in order to in- 
sure sueccss. It was iioccwsarv to enlist the gre.iter and 
more warlike nations in the same engagement ; and liav- 
ing previously exhorted Peter to visit the chief cities and 
sovereigns of f hristcndoni, he summoned another council 
at Clermont in Auvergne,'- I'lm fame of this great and 
pious design, being now universally diffused, |)rocurc'd the 
attendance of the gre.itrst prelate.s, nobles, and piinces, 
and when the Pope and the Hermit renewed their pathetic 
exhortations, the whole assembly, as if impelled by an 
immediate inspinition, not moved hv their [irecedmg ini- 
liressions, excl.iinied with one voice,' ]( i\ the will of God, 
It is the will of God ! words deemed so iiiemor.ible, and 
so much the result of a divine influence, that they were 
emploved as the signal of rendezvous ami battle mall the 
future exploits of those adventurers.' Men of all ranks 
flew to arms with the utmost ardour; and an exterior 
svmhol too, a cirninisi.nico of chief moment, was here 
chosen bv the devoted comb.itai.ls. The sign of the cross, 
vvhicli had been hitherto so much revered among Cliris- 
tians, and which, the more it was an objert of reproach 
among the jiagaii world, was the more iiassionatelv thc- 
rishcd by them, became the badge of union, and was 
affixed to their right shoulder, by all who enlisted them- 
selves in this sacred warfare."' 

Europe was at tins time sunk into profound ignorance 
and superstition : the ecclesiastics had ac<|uircd the great- 
est ascendant over the huniaii mind : the people, who, 
being little restrained by honour, and less by law, aban- 
doned themselves to the worst crimes and disorders, knew 
of no other expiation than the observances imposed on 
tiieiii by their spiritual pastors : and it was easy to repre- 
sent the holy war as an eipiivaleiit for all penances," and 
an atonement for every v iolation of justice and hiimanity. 
Hut, amidst the abject superstition which now prevailed, 
the military spirit also had universally difl’used itself; 
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and though not supported by art or discipline, wa.s become 
the general passion of the nations governed by the feudal 
law." All the great lords possessed the right of peace and 
war : they were engaged in perpetual hostilities with each 
other : the open country was become a scene of outrage 
and disorder : the cities, still mean and poor, were neither 
guarded by walls nor protected by privileges, and were 
exposed to every insult : individuals were obliged to 
de|)end for safety on their own force, or their jirivate 
alliances : and valour was the only excellence which was 
held III esteem, or gave one man the pre-eminence above 
another. M’hen all the particular superstitions, therefore, 
vveie here united in one great object, the ardour for mili- 
tary enterprises took the same direction ; and Europe, 
impelled by its two ruling passions, was loosened, as it 
were, from its foundations, and seemed to precipitate itself 
in one united body upon the East. 

All orders of men, deeming the Crusades the only road 
to heaven, enlisted thcinselves under these sacred banners, 
and were impatient to open the way with their sword to 
the holv city. Nobles, artisans, peasants, even priests,” 
enrolled their names ; and to decline this meritorious ser- 
vice was branded with the reproach of impiety, or what 
perhaps was esteemed still more disgraceful, of cowardice 
and pusillammity.i’ The infirm and aged contributed to 
the expedition by presents and money ; and many of them, 
not satisfied with the merit of this atonement, attended it 
in person, and were determined, if jiossible, to breathe 
their last m sight of that city where their Saviour had died 
for them. Women themselves, concealing their sex under 
the disguise of armour, attended the camp; ancl com- 
monly forgot still more the duty of their sex, by prostitut- 
ing themselves, without resen-e, to the army .a Ehe greatest 
criminals were forward in a senuce, wliicIi they regarded 
as a propitiation for all crimes ; and the most enormous 
disorders were, during the course of those expeditions, 
committed by men, inured to wickedness, encouraged by 
cxamjilc, and imjiellcd by necessity. The multitude of 
the adventurers soon became so great, that their more 
sagacious leaders, Hugh, Count of '\’'ermandois, brother 
to the IVcncli king, Eaymond, Count of Toulouse, God- 
frey of Bouillon, Prince of Brabant, and Stephen. Count 
of Blois,' became annrehensive lest the greatness itself of 
the armament should disappoint its purpose; and they 
permitted an undisci|)lined multitude, computed a't 

300.000 men, to go before them, under the coniinand of 
P.ter the Hermit, and Walter the hloneyless.® These 
men took the road towards Constantinople through Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria; and trusting that Heaven, by super- 
natural .assistance, would supplj all their necessities, they 
made no prov ision for subsistence on their march. The'v 
soon found themselves obliged to obtain by plunder, what 
they had vainly expected from miracles ; and the enraged 
inhabitants of the countries through which they passed, 
gathering together in arms, attacked the disorderly mul- 
titude, and put them to slaughter without resistance. The 
more disciplined armies followed after; and passing the 
straits at Constantinople, they were mustered in the plains 
of iVsia, and amounted in the whole to the number of 

700.000 combatants.' 

Amidst this universal frenzy, which spread itself by 
contagion throughout Europe, especially in Prance and 
Germany, men were not entirely forgetful of their present 
inteicsts ; and both those vvho went on this expedition, 
and those who stayed behind, entertained schemes of 
gratifying, by its means, their avarice or tlicir ambition. 
The nobles who enlisted themselves were moved, from 
the romantic spirit of the age, to hope for opulent esta- 
blishments in the East, the chief seat of arts and commerce 
during those ages ; and in pursuit of these chimerical 
projects, they sold at the lowest jirice their ancient castles 
and inhcrita'iices, which had now lost all v’alue in their 
eyes. The greater princes, who remained at home, besides 
establishing peace in their dominions by giving occupa- 
tion abroid to the inquietude and martial disposition 
of their subjects, took the opportunity of annexing to 
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their cro\vn manj' considerable fiefs, either by purchase, 
or by the extinction of heirs, lire Pope frequently turned 
the zeal of the Crusaders from the infidels against his own 
enemies, reborn he represented as equally criminr.l with 
the enemies of Christ. The convents .md' other religious 
societies bought the possessions of the adventuiers, and 
as the contributions of the faithful were commonly intrust- 
ed to their management, they often diverted to this pur- 
pose what was intended to be emploted against the in- 
fidels.“ But no one was a more immediate gainer by this 
epidemic fury than the King of England, who kept aloof 
from all connexions vtitli those fanatical and romantic 
warriors. 

Acquisition of Robert, Duke of Normandy, impelled by 
XcriiMiuii. the braveiy and mistaken generosity of his 
spirit, had early enlisted himself in the Crusade ; but being 
always unprovided with money, he found that it would 
be impracticable for him to appear in a manner suitable 
to his rank and station, at the head of his numerous vas- 
sals and subjects, who, transjiorted with the general rage, 
acre determined to follow him into Asia. He resolved, 
therefore, to mortgage, or rather to sell, his dominions, 
which he had not talents to govern ; and he offered them 
to Ills brother William, for the very unequal sum of ten 
thousand marks." Tlie bargain was soon concluded : 
the king raised the m.oney by violent extortions on his 
subjects of all ranks, even on the convents, ulio were 
obliged to melt their plate in order to furnish the quota 
demanded of them : ^ he vas put in possession of Aor- 
mandy and Jlaine, and Robert, providing himself with a 
magnificent train, set out forthelloly Land, in pursuit of 
glory, and in full confidence of securing his eternal sal- 
vation. 

The smallness of tliis sum, with the difficulties which 
'William found in raising it, suffices alone to refute the 
account which is heedlesslv adopted by historians, of the 
enormous revenue of the Conqueror. ' Is it credible that 
Robert would consign to the rapacious hands of I is 
brother such considerable dominions, for a sum, which, 
according to that account, made not a week’s income of 
his father's English revenue alone? Or that the King of 
England could not on demand, without oppressing his 
subjects, have been able to jiay him the money? The 
Conqueror, it is agreed, was frugal as well as nqiacious; 
jet his treasure, at his death, exceeded not 60,000 pounds, 
which hardly amounted to his income for two months : 
another certjiin refutation of that exaggerated account. 

Tlie fury of the Crusades, during this age, less infected 
England than the neighbouring kingdoms ; probablv 
because the Norman conquerors, finding their settlement 
in that kingdom still somewhat precarious, durst not 
abandon their homes in quest of distant adventures. Tlie 
selfish interested spirit also of the king, which kept him 
from kindling in the general fl.tme, checked its [irogrcss 
among his subjects ; and as he is accused of open iiro- 
fanencssp and w.ts endued with a sharp wit,^ it is likely 
that he made the romantic chivalry of the Crusaders the 
object of his perpetual raillery. As an instance of Ins 
irreligion, we are told, that he once accepted of sixtv 
marks from a Jew, whose son had been converted to 
Christianity, and who engaged him by that present to assist 
him in bringing back the jouth to Judaism. William 
emploj ed both menaces and persuasion for that purpose ; 
but finding the convert obstinate in his new' faith, he sent 
for the father and told him that as he had not succeeded. 
It was not just that he should keep the present ; b.jut as be 
had done his utmost, it was but equitable that he should 
be paid fer his pains ; and he would therefore retain only 
thirty marks of the money." At another time, it is said, 
he sent for some learned Christian theologians and some 
rabbles, and bade them fairly dispute the question of their 
religion in his presence : he was perfectly mdiffcreiit be- 
tween them ; had his ears open to reason and conviction ; 
and would embrace that doctrine which upon comparison 
should be found supported by the most solid arguments.'’ 
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"If this story be true, it is probable that he meant only to 
amuse himself by turning both into ridicule ; hut w e must 
be cautious of admitting eyery thing related b\ the monk- 
ish historians to the disadyantage of this priiice : he had 
the misfortune to be engaged in quarrels with the eccle^;!- 
astics, particularly with Anselm, commonly called St. 
Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury; and it is no wonder 
Ills memory should be blackened by the historians of 
that order. 

After the death of Lanfranc, the king, for ,viiii 

several years, retained m his own hands the Ansfim ti,e ' 
revenues of Canterbury, as he did those of primate, 
manj' other vacant bishoprics ; but falling into a danger- 
ous sickness, he was seized with remorse, and the clergj' 
represented to him, that he was in danger of eternal per- 
dition, if before his death he did not make atonement for 
those multiplied impieties and sacrileges, of which he had 
been guilty.' lie resolved therefore to supply instantly 
the vacancy of Canterbury ; and for that purpose he sent 
for Anselm, a Piedmontese by birth. Abbot of Bee in 
Normandy, who was much ce'cbrated for his learning 
and piety. Tlie Abbot earnestly refused the dignity, fell 
on his knees, wept, and entreated the king to change his 
purpose ; and when he found the prince obstinate m 
forcing the pastoral staff’ upon him, lie kept his fist so 
fast clenchecT, that it required the utmost violence of the 
b\ Slanders to open it, and force him to receive that en- 
sign of spiritual dignity.' kk illiam soon after recovered ; 
and his passions regaining their wonted vigour, he returned 
to his former violence and rapine. He detained in prison 
several persons wh.om he had ordered to bo fieed during 
the time of his penitence ; he still preyed upon the eccle- 
siastical lencfices; the sale of spiritual dignities continued 
as open as ever; and he kept possession of a considerable 
part of the rctenucs belonging to the see of Canterbury J 
But he found in -\nselm that ])ersevcring opposition which 
he had reason to expect from the ostc-ntutious humility 
which that prelate had displayed in refusing his promotion. 

The opposition made by Anselm was the more danger- 
ous on account of the character of piety which he soon 
acquired in England, by his great zeal against all abuses, 
particularly those m dress and ornament. There was a 
mode, which, in that age, prevailed throughout Europe, 
both among men and women, to give an enormous length 
to their shoes, to draw the toe to a sharji jioint, and to 
affix to It the figure of a bird’s bill, or some such orna- 
ment, which was tiinied upwards, and which was often 
sustained by gold or silver chains tied to the ktiee.x Tlie 
ecclesiastics took exception at this ornament, which they 
said was an attempt to belie the Scripture, w' ere it is 
affirmed, that no man can add a cuhit to his stature; and 
they declaimed against it with great veheirience, nav, 
assembled some synods, who absolutely condemned it. 
But, such are the strange contradictions m human nature! 
though the clergy, at that time, could overturn tlirones, 
and had authority sufficient to send above a million of men 
on t/ieir errand to the deserts of Asia, they could never 
prevail against those long-pointed shoes: on the contrary, 
that caprice, contrary to all other modes, man tamed its 
ground during several centuries ; and if the clergy had 
not at last desisted from their persecution of it, it might 
still have been the prc\ ailing fashion in Europe. 

But Anselm was more fortunate m decrying the par- 
ticular mode which was the object of his aversion, and 
which probably had not taken such fast hold of the affec- 
tions of the peop'e. He preached zealously against the 
long hair and curled locks winch were then fashionahle 
among the courtiers ; he refused the ashes on Ash-kk'ed- 
nesdav to those who were so accoutred ; and his authority 
and eloquence had such influence, that the young men 
universally abandoned that ornament, and appeared in 
the crcjit hair, which was recommended to them by the 
sermons of the primate. The noted historian of Anselm, 
who was also his companion and secretary, celebrates^ 
highly this effort of his zeal and piety.'' 
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When William's proibiieness therefore returned to'him 
with Ills health, he was soon engaged in controversies with 
this austere prelate. Tliere was at that time a schism in 
the church between Urban and Clement, who both pre- 
tendi^ to tlie papacy ;> and Anselm, who, as Ahlioi of 
bee, had already acknowledged the former, was determin- 
ed, without the king's consent, to intioduLe bis authority 
into England.^ William, who, imitating his ftithcr'<i ex- 
ample, had |irobibitcd his subjetts from recognizing any 
popOf whom he had not picvioiisly icci'ivcd, wa« eiir.igLil 
at_ this attempt; and suiiiiuuiifd a synod at Unckiiigh.itii, 
with an iiituntion of deposing An-uilin : hut the pndate's 
suirra<:.ins dcul.irud, that w iilinut the ]iip.d aiitlionty, they 
knew of no expLilicnt for inllii ting t'l.it puiiislimeiit on 
their priinate.i The king w.is at l.ist engaged by other 
motives tiigiie the prefereiH e to Urb.tn's title; Anselm 
received the p.dl fiom that iioniitf; anil matters seemed to 
be accuinmoilateil bLtuui.ii the king and the primate, ■> 
when the iniarrcl broke out afiusli from a new cause. 
William liad niideUakeii an uvpiditioii against V,'ali*s, and 
required the areiibisliaii to fuinish bis miot.i of soliiiers lor 
that SCI vice ; but Aii*>eliii, w lio regarded the duinatid as an 
oppression on tlie church, .iiid yi t ihirat not refuse compli- 
ance, sent lliuin so inisur.dily nLcoutred, that the king was 
extremely displeased, and tfircatciied luin with a prosecu- 
tion." Anselm, on the other hniid, ilcm.iiidcd positively 
tliat all the revenues of his see should ho restored to him; 
apiiealcfl to Home against the king's injustice ;*■ nndair.urs 
came to such c.\trcniitics, that the priiiinie, finding it dan- 
gerous to remain in the kingdom, dcsinsl and obtain^ 
the king's permission to retire hcyoiid sea. All liis 
temporalities were seized; p hut he w.is received with great 
respect by Urluii, who considered him as a martyr in the 
C. 1 USC of religion, and even nieii.iced the king, on account 
of his proceedings against (lie primate and the clmrcli, 
with the sLiiiunce of cxcoiniiiunication. Aiiscim assisted 
at the council of llari, where, besides fixing the cuntro- 
veny Lctwceii the Greek and Latin churches, coiiceniitig 
tlie procession of the llolv Glio.sl,'i the right of election to 
church prefcrnieiiu was iieclared to lieloiig to the cliigy 
alone, and spiritual censures wire deiiouiiced ag.iiiist ail 
ecclesiastics, who did homage to kisinen fur their seen or 
hcncficcs, and against all l.ijiiieii who esacud it.' Ilic 
Tight of homage, hy the fi iid.d'eii.slniiis, w.is, th.it the vassal 
should throw himself uii liis knees, should ]iut liisjuiiicil 
hands between those of Ills .siqiLriur, .iiid should m th.it 
posture swear re.illy to him.' lint the euuiieil decLiruil it 
cxccnible, that pure luiiids, wliith eiuild create Gwl, and 
could olkr him up as 4.s.tLrirue fur the s.ibatiim of nun- 
kind, should lie |iiil,.iliLr this huiiiiliatiiig ni.iiiiier, between 
profiuic hands, winch, lusidi-s being inured lu rapine and 
liloodslivd, were enipluyed il.iy and night m impure pur- 
pose.s, and uhsieiie cuiiULisii Siieli were the nsisun- 
iiigs |irov.ileiit ill til It age ; riMsnniiigs wliicli, tliuiigli they 
cannui lie p.iss(d over in silence, sviiliuiit umiltiiig tlie 
iiinsi curious, ami perlups not the le.ist instructive, part of 
iiisiuiy, cdii scarcely he delis ered ssiili the requisite 
decency and gniviiy, 

t F« .vr. 'llie n ssioii of Normandy and Maine by 
Iiolurt iiicnsisid the king's territo- 
ries ; hut hroiiglit iiiiii no grcsii iiiero isc of power, because 
of the unsettled sutc of those countries, the imilinous 
disposition of the b,iruiis, and the vicinity of the French 
king, who .supjiorti d them iii all their iiisiimctions. Even 
Ilelie, Lord of La I'leche, a .small town in Anjou, was able 
to gite him inquietude ; and llii.s great inuiinrch was oblig- 
ed to make .seseral expeditions abroad, sviilioiit being able 
to pretdil user .so jieiiy a luron, who hail acquired the 
confidence and nllectiuiis of the inhnhiuiils of Maine, 
lie was, liowcser, mi forliiimte as at l.ist lu lake him pri- 
soner ill a rencounter; hut Iiaving n'ksised him, at the in- 
tere'e.ssion of the I'reiieli king anil the Count of Anjou, 
he found the provmeu of Maine still exposed lu Iris iu- 


tri^es and incursions. Helie, being introduced by the 
citizens into the tosvn of Mans, besieged tlie garrison m 
the citadel : William, who was hunting in . „ , 
the new forest when he received intelligence ’ 
of this hostile attempt, was so provoked, that he imme- 
diately turned his horse, and gaUoped to the sea-shore at 
Dartmouth ; declaring, that he would not stop a moment 
till he had taken vengeance fur the offence, ile found the 
wisitlier so cloudy and tempestuous, that the marinera 
thought it ilangcroiis to put to sea : but the king hurried 
on baird, and ordered tliem to set sail instantly, telling 
them, tliat they never yet heird of a king that was drown- 
ed." By this vigour and celerity, he delivered tlie citadel 
of Mans from its present danger; and pumuing Ilelie into 
his own territories, he laid siege to Majol, a small castle 
in those parts : but a wound, which he re- , _ 
ceived before this place, obliged him to 
raise the siege; and lie returned to England. 

^ The weakness of the greatest monarens, during this age, 
III their miliLiry expeditions against their nearest neigh- 
bours, np]ic.’irs the more suriirising, wlien we consider the 
prodigious nnpbcrs which even petty princes, seconding 
tlie enthusiastic rage of the people, were able to assemble, 
and to conduct in dangerous enterprises to the remote pro- 
vinces of iksin. William, Earl of Foitiers and Duke of 
nuicmic, inilamcd witli the glory, and not discouraged by 
the misfortunes, which had attended the former adven- 
turers in the Crusadcs,had nut himself at the head of an im- 
mense muItitiidc,computeu by some historians toamountto 
G0,000 home, and a much greater number of foot," and he 
purnosed to lead tlicm into the Holy Land against the iii- 
lidtils.^ lie wwiitcd money to forward the preparations 
r«|uisitc for tliLs expedition, and he offercil to mortgage all 
his domiiiioiisto W ilium, w'ithout eiitertiiniiigany scruple 
on account of that mp.icious and iirinuituus hand to 
xvliicli lie resolved to consign them." The king accepted 
the offer ; and ImiI prepared a HclI and an army, in onler 
tp escort the money, and take possession of the rich pro- 
vinces of Guienne and Poictou; when mine- . 

cident put an end to Iris life, and to all Iris _*■ ' 

nnihitioiis projects. lie wxis engaged in hunting, the sole 
amusement, mid indccil the chief occupation, of princes in 
those rude time.s, when ^society was little cultirated, and 
the .irts nffonlcil few ohjeils worthy of nttciitiuii. Waiter 
Tyrrcl, a French gentleman, remarkable for his address in 
arcliciy, nitciideil him in this recreation, of which tlie neiv 
fimsl was the scene j and as William had dismounted 
.tiler n ch.'isc, Tyrrel, ininaticiit to show Iris dcxterit.v, let 
11 V an arrow nta sLig, which suddenly started bcrore'him. 
llie aiTOw, glancing from a tree, stnick the n .,th 
king ill the breast, mid instantly slew him; r *'* , 
while Tyrivl, without iiifurining .my one i f tlie accident 
iiiit spins to Iris horse, hastened to the sea-shore, enw 
lurked for France, and joiiietl the Crus.nde in an ex|Mxli- 
tion to Jcnisalcm ; a pciimicc which he imposed on himself 
for this iiivoluntarv crime. Ilic body of William xyns 
found in the forest by tlie country people, and was buried 
without any pomp or cciemony _at Winchester. Ills 
courtii'is were negligent in performing the liist duties to a 
in.'ister who was so little helovcd ; mid every one was too 
niucii occupied in the interesting object of fixing his suc- 
cessor, to attend the fiincral ofadeail sovereign. 

Thu memory of this monarch is transmitted ami char.vier nr 
to us with little advantage hy the churchmen, " •‘“f"*. 

whom he had offended ; aiid though wc may suspect, in 
general, that their account of his vices is somewhat n\ag- 
geraied. Iris conduct affords little reason for contradicting 
the character which they have assigned liiin, or for attri- 
buting to him any very estimable qualities. He seems to 
have been a violent aiid lymniricnl prince ; a perfidious, 
cncro.u;hing,and dmigrroiis neighbour; an unkind and uii- 
Wiioroiis relation. lie was ci|ually prodigal and rap.'icioiis 
in the nraiingcmciit of Iris treasury ; and if he possessed 
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abilities, he lay so much under the government of im- 
petuous passions, that he made little use of them in his 
administration ; and he indulged, without reserve, that 
domineering policy, which suited his temper, and which, if 
supported, as it was m him, with courage and vigour, proves 
often more successful in disorderly times, than the deepest 
foresight and most refined artifice. 

The monuments which remain of this prince in Eng- 
land, are the Tower, tVestminster-hall, and London-hridge, 
which he built. The most laudable foreign enterprise 
which he undertook, was the sending of Edgar Atheling, 
three years before his death, into Scotland with a small 
army, "to restore Prince Edgar, the true lieir of that king- 
dom, son of Malcolm, and of Margaret, sister of Edgar 
Atheling; and the enterprise proved successful. It was 
remarked in that age, that Richard, an elder brother of 
William’s, perished by an accident in the new forest; 
Ricliard.jiis nephew, natural son of Duke Robert, lost his 
life in the same place, after the same manner. And all 
men, upon the king’s fate, exclaimed, that, as the Con- 
queror had been guilty of extreme violence, in expelling 
all the inhabitants of that large district to make room for 
his game, the just vengeance of Heaven was signalized, in 
the same place, by the slaughter of his posterity. William 
was killed in the thirteenth year of his reign, and about the 
fortieth of his age. As he was never married he left no 
legitimate issue. 

In the eleventh year of this reisn, Masnus, King of Nor- 
wa}', made a descent on the Isle of jVnglesea, but was 
repulsed by Hugh, Earl of Shrewsbury. This is the last 
attempt made by the nortliern nations upon England. That 
restless people seem about this time to have leanit the 
practice of tillage, which thenceforth kejit them at home, 
and freed the other nations of Europe from the devastations" 
.spread over them by those piratical invaders, lliis proved 
one great cause of the subsequent settlement and improve- 
ment of the southern nations. 
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'Xlie Crub<i * 5 — Accession of Henrj' — Aramaffc of the Unc — Invasion l»y 
Duke jert'^Accommoilatnui Milh Itof»ert — Attack ot NormaniI> — 
Conquest of Jsoimamly — Coniinuation of the quarrel v-ith Anselm, the 
primate— Compromise with him — \Nars abroaii — Death of Prince \Vil- 
‘ham — King’s second marriage — Dealli — anil character ol llenr> . 

A.D 1100. Arrcn the adventurers in the holy war 
•Jhe crusAties. ^ygre assembled on the banks of the Bospho- 
rus, opposite to Constantinople, they proceeded on their 
enterprise ; but Immediately experienced those difficulties 
which -their zeal had hitherto concealed from them, and for 
' "hich, even if they had foreseen them, it would have been 
almost impossible to provide a remedy, llie Greek em- 
peror, Alexis Comnenus, who had applied to the AVestern 
Christians for succour against the Turks, entertained hopes, 
and those hut feeble ones, of obtaining such a moderate 
supplj’, as, acting under his command, might enable him to 
repulse the enemy. But he was extremely astonished to 
see his dominions overwhelmed, on a sudefen, by such an 
inundation of licentious barbarians, who, though they pre- 
tended friendship, despised his subjects as unwarlike, and 
detested them as heretical. By all the arts of policy, in 
which he excelled, he endeavoured to divert the torrent; 
but while he emploj’ed professions, caresses, civilities, and 
seeming services towards the leaders of the Crusade, he 
secretly regarded those imperious allies as more dangerous 
than the open enemies by whom his empire had been for- 
merly invaded. Having effected that difficult point of 
d isemharking them safely in Asia, he entered into a private 
correspondence with Soliman, emperor of the Turks ; and 
practised every insidious art, which his genius, his power, 
or his situation, enabled him to employ, for disappointing 
the enterprise, and discouraging the Latins from making 
thenceforward any such prodigious migrations. IBs dan- 
gerous policy was seconded by the disorders inseparable 


from so vast a multitude, who were not united under one 
head, and were conducted by leaders of the most inde- 
pendent, intractable spirit, unacquainted with military dis- 
cipline, and determined enemies to civil authority and 
submission. The scarcity of provisions, the excess of fa- 
tigue, the influence of unknown climates, joined to the want 
of concert in their operations, and to the sword of a warlike 
enemy, destroyed the adventurers by thousands, and 
would have abated the ardour of men impelled to war by 
less powerful motives. Their zeal, however, their bravery, 
and their irresistible force, still carried them fonvard, and 
continuallv advanced them to the great end of their enter- 
prise. After an obstinate siege they took Nice, the seat of 
the Turkish empire ; they defeated Soliman in two great 
battles ; they made themselves masters of Antioch ; and 
entirely broke the force of the Turks, who had so long re- 
tained those conntries in subjection. The Soldan of Egypt, 
whose alliance they had hitHerto courted, recovered, on the 
fall of the Turkish pouer, his former authority in Jerusa- 
lem ; and he informed them by his ambassadors, that if 
they came disarmed to that city, they might now perform 
their religious vows, and that all Christian pilgrims, who 
should thenceforth visit the holy sepulchre, might expect 
the same good treatment wliich they had ever received 
from his predecessors. The offer was rejected, the soldan 
was required to yield up the city to the Christians ; and on 
his refusal, the champions of the cross advanced to the siege 
of Jerusalem, whicli they regarded as the consummation 
of their labours. By the detachments which they had 
made, and the disasters which they had undergone, they 
were diminished to the number of twenty thousand foot 
and fifteen hundred horse ; but these were still formidable, 
from their valour, tlieir experience, and the obedience 
wliich, from past calamities, they liad learned to pay to, 
their leaders. After a siege of five weeks, they took Jem- 
salem by assault ; and, impelled by a mixture of military 
and religious rage, they put the numerous garrison and in- 
habitants to the sword without distinction. Neither arms 
defended the valiantj nor submission the timorous : no age 
or sex was spared : infants on the bre^t were pieiced by 
the same blow with their mothers, who implored for mercy : 
even a multitude, to tlie number of ten thousand persons, 
wlio had surrendered themselves prisoners, and were pro- 
mised quarter, were butchered in cool blood by those fero- 
cious conquerors.” ’The streets of Jerusalem were covered 
vrith dead bodies;'’ and the triumphant warriors, after 
every enemy was subdued and slaughtered, immediately 
turned themselves, with the sentiments of humiliation and 
contrition, touards the holy sepulchre. Tliey threw aside 
their arms, still streaming with blood : they advanced with 
reclined bodies, and naked feet and heads, to that sacred 
monument : they sung anthems to tlieir Saviour, who had 
there purchased their salvation by his death and agony : 
and tlieir devotion, enlivened by the presence of the place 
where he had sufiered, so overcame their fury, that they 
dissolved in tears, and bore the appearance of every soft 
and tender sentiment. So inconsistent is human ri'ature 
with itself! and so easily does the most effeminate super- 
stition ally, both with the most heroic courage and with 
the fiercest barbarity 1 

This great event happened on the fifth of July, in the 
last year of the eleventh century. Tlie Christian princes 
and nobles, after clioosing Godfrey of Bouillon lung of 
Jerusalem, began to settle themselves in their new con- 
quests ; wliile some of them returned to Europe, in order 
to enjoy at home that glory which their valour had acquired 
them’ in this popular and meritorious enterprise. Among 
these was Robert, Duke of Normandy, who, as he had re- 
linquished the greatest dominions of any prince that at- 
tended the Crusade, had all along distinguished himself 
by the most intrepid courage, as well as by that affable 
disposition and unbounded generosity which gain the 
Iiearts of soldiers, and qualify a prince to shine in a mili- 
tary life. In passing through Italy, he became acquainted 
with Sibylla, daughter of the Countof Conversana, a young 
lady of great beauty and merit, whom he espoused. In- 
dulging himself in this new passion, a^ well as fond of 
enjoying ease and pleasure, after the fatigues of so many 
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roush campaigns, he linsrerecl a twelvemonth in tint deli- 
cious climate ; and thousrh ins friends in the North lookrd 
etciy moment for his arrival, none of them knew ir hen 
they could u ith tert.uiits expi'ct it Ev this delay he lost 
the kingdom of England, v hirli the gieat kiiiie' hr had 
acquired during the Crusadr-., as vdl as his undouhled 
title, hoth h\ hiith, and h\ ihi pria ediiig .igrn nil iit v.ith 
his deceased brother, vouhl, hail he hi i n pn s, iit, liiti 
infallibly sei ured to him. 

Kill of Prune IbiiM V as Imiitmg w ith lliifiis ni 
ihi inw (oust, whiii Mill lligi me o( that 
inouarih’s dc illi u m hnniglit him. and bi ing smsihle of 
the aib.intage .ilteiidiii'i tin i on|iim tore, he hurried to 
^Vinchcster, iii order to .si cure tin io\,d tie.isure, uliicli 
ho knen to lie a iierrss m iiiipkiuciil for (anlitatiiig his 
designs on the erowii. He h.id 'i.iiiiK leulnd the 
place i\ lieu ^Vllllam do llKtiuil, ktepei of the tuasiire, 
arm cd, and opposmi liiiiiself to 1 leiiiy's pietciisioiis. 'J’his 
nohleiiiaii, who h.id hr in iiigigid in the s, line partv of 
hunting, had no sooner heard of his master’s death, than 
he hastened to take care of his charge; and he told the 
)irince that this treasure, as well as the crown, belonged 
to his elder brother, who was now his sovereign ; and that 
he himself, for his jiart, was determined, in spite of all 
other ]irctcnsions, to maintain his allegiance to him. Uirt 
Henry, drawing Ins sword, threatened him with instant 
death li he d.ired to disobey him ; ,and as others of the 
hue king’s retinue, who came every moment to Y'lnehestcr, 
,|omed the jirime’s part\. Hreteuil was obliged to with- 
draw Ins opposition, and to nc(|uiesce in this violence.' 

Henry, without losing a moment, hastened with the 
money to London ; and ha\ mg assembled some noble- 
men and prel.itcs, whom Ins addresv, or .ihibtie', or pre- 
sents gamed to liis side, he was siiildoiih i le> ted, or rather 
saluted, king; and imincdiateh proi ceded to the exercise 
of royal authoritv In less th.ui three dns alter Ins 
brother's lie Ith, the ttrcnionv ol liu toron.ition w.is per- 
fornied by iM.iurui, Ibsliop o( ] ondoii , who w.is per- 
suaded to olhci.ite on tli.it o<(”ision;a and thus, bt Ins 
coinage and iihiiti, be inlrudi.il linii'ill to thec.iiant 
tliiouc No one h.id ^iiniiunt spirit or sense of diitx 
to appc.ir m ilelence of the aluciit prince: .ill men wore 
seibued or iiitmnd.itid • prl^CIlt possovsiou snpplnil the 
appirent lbf^^l^ in lb arc’s title, which w.is indeed 
luuiiili d on pi. nil usur|iatiiiii • and the b.irons, as well as 
the people, .11 quiesced in a claim, which, thongli it could 
iicitficr be lustihtil nor tomprchctideil, could now, tliec 
found, be opposed thr. ugh the perils alone of cicil w.ir 
and 11 belboii 

Hut .IS Hinre loresiw th.it a i row n, usurped aginnstall 
lilies of pistiee, would sit unsteady on his head, ho re- 
sole I il, be f.nr jirofi ssums at least, to g.nn the afl'eetioiis of 
.ill his smI leils Hisidis taking the usual coronation oath 
to in.niit.im tin liws and execute lustice, he pa.ssLd a 
ehirler, wliiih w.is i .dc iil iti d to ri medy mam of the 
giieeous oppiessioiis wliiili had bien complanud of dur- 
ing the reigns of Ins f.nliir .md brotlii r.' He there pro- 
mised, that, at the lb. nil ot .im bishop or .ibbot, hcnecer 
would seire the rcceimes of the sie or abbey during the 
cacaiicy, but would lease the whole to be reaped by the 
successor ; and that he would never let to farm an\ ectle- 
si.istic.d benefice, nor dispose of it for money. After this 
concession to the ch.urcli, whose f.ieour was of 'o great 
inqioit.mee, he ]iroterded to enumerate the cieil griee- 
anccs whieb be purposed to redress. He promised, th.it, 
upon the death of any e.iil, baron, or mibt iry tenant, his 
heir should be admitted to the possession of Ins c.stateq on 
|i.iy mg a just and lawful relief; without being exposed to 
such ciiilent cxictions :ls had been usual during the late 
reigns : he remitted the wardship of minors, and allowed 
guardians to be appointed, echo should be .mswenible for 
the trust : he promised not to dispose of any heiress in 
marriage, but liy the advice of all the barons ; and if any 
baron iiileiided to give Ins daughter, sister, niece, or kins- 


woman in marriage, it should only be necessary for him 
to consult the king, who promised to take no money for 
his consent, nor ever to refuse permission, unless the person 
to whom It w.'LS purposed to marry her should hnp|ien to 
be Ins cnemv : he granted his barons and military tenants 
till powir of be que, idling, by will, their money or per- 
sonal relileN: .md if they neglected to make a wid, he 
pr iiiiieid that their heirs should succeed to them : he re- 
nounced the right of imposing monev-age, and of levy mg 
t ixcs at pleasure on the firms which the barons retained 
m their own hands: f he made some general iirofpsMons 
of moderating tines ; he ofiered a pardon tor all otiences ; 
and he remitted all debts due to the crown : heiequired 
that the vassals of the barons should enjoy the same privi- 
leges xvhich he granted to his ow n barons : and ho promised 
a genenal confirmation and obsenance of the laws of King 
Edecard. This is the subst.ii ce ol the chief articles con- 
tained m that famous charter.i: 

To give greater authenticity to these coneess ons, Henry 
lodged a copy of Ins charter in some abbey of each coun- 
ty ; as if desirous that it should be exposed to the view ot 
all his subjects, and remain a jierpetual rule for the limita- 
tion and direction of his government; yet it is certain, 
that, after the present purpose was sen-eel, he never once 
thought, during his reign, of observing one single article 
of It ; and the whole fell so much into neglect and oblivion, 
that 111 the following century, when the barons, who had 
heard an obscure tradition of it, desired to make it the 
model of the great charter which they exacted from King 
.lolm, they could with difficulty find a copy of it m the 
kiiigiltim." But as to the grievances here meant to be re- 
dressed, they were still continued in their full extent; and 
the royal authority, in all those particulars, lay under no 
manner of restriction. Bebels of heirs, so capit.il an arti- 
cle, were never effectually fixed till the t.me of Magna 
Charta;ii and it is evident that the general promise here 
giicn, of accepting a just and lawful relief, ought to hate 
been reduced to more jirecision, m order to give security 
to the subject. The oppression of wardship and mamage 
was ])crpeluatcil even till the reign ofCharles IL And it 
aiipcars from Glaiiville,' the f.imous justiei.iry of Henry 
11 that. 111 his time, where any man died intestate, an 
accident which must have been' very frequent when the 
art of writing was so little known, the king, or the lord of 
the fit-f, pretended to seire all the mov.ibles, and to ex- 
clude every heir, even the children of the deceased: a 
sure mark of a tvraiiiiical and arbitrary govfrnmeiit. 

The Normans, indeed, who doiniiieeied in Engl mil, 
were, during this age, so licentious a jiiojile, th.,t they 
may be jiroiiounced iiica)nble of any true or regular 
liberty ; which requnes such improvement m kiinwKdge 
and morals as can only be the result of reflection and ex- 
jierience, and must grow to pcifectinn during several 
ages of settled and established government. A |if ople so 
mscn.sible to the rights of their sovereign .as to disjoint, 
without necessity, the hereditary succession, and |ierniit a 
younger brother to intrude hmiself into the place of the 
elder, whom thev esteemed, and who was guilty of no 
crime but being absent, could not expect that that jinnee 
would jiay any greater regard to their jiriv deges, or allow 
his engagements to fetter his power,, and debar him 
from any considerable iiiteicst nr ci iiv enicncc. They 
had, indeed, arms m their hands, which prevented the 
cstalilishment of a total despotism, and left thrir jiosteritv 
sufficient power, whenever they should attain a sufhcicnt 
degree of reason, to assume true libertv ; 1 ut their turbu- 
lent disposition frequently prompted them to make such 
use of their arms, th.it they were more fitted to obstruct 
the execution ofjustice, ih.m to stop the career of v lolcncc 
and oppression. The prince, finding that greater opposi- 
tion was often made to him when he enforced the l.nvs 
than when ho violated them, was ajit to render his own 
will and pleasure the sole ni'e of govern m cut ; and, on 
every emergence, to consider more the jiowcr of the jier- 
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sons v’liom he niis^ht offend, than the riphts of those 
^^llonl lie mi^lit injure. Tlie very form of this charter of 
Henry pror cs that the Norman’barons (for thej’, rather 
than the peo[)!e of England, rvere chiefly concerned in it) 
were totally ignorant if the nature of limited monarchy, 
and were ill qualified to conduct, in conjunction with 
their soi ereign, tlie machine of government. It is an act 
of Ins sole ])o\\er, is the result of his free grace, contains 
some artic'es which bind others as well as liimself, and is 
therefoie unfit to be the deed of any one who possesses 
not the whole legislative power, and who may not at 
pleasure reioke all Ins concessions. 

Henry, farther to increase his popul.iritv, degraded and 
committed to prison Ralph Flamuard, Bishop of Durham, 
who had been the chief instrument of oppression under 
his brother:*' but this act was followed by another, which 
was a direct violation of his own charter, and was a bad 
progno.5tic of his sincere intentions to observe it : he kept 
the see of Durham vacant for five years, and during that 
time retained possess. on of all its revenues. Sensible of 
the great authority wliieli Anselm had acquired by his 
character of piety, and by the persecutiops which he had 
undergone from Ablliam, he sent repeated messages to him 
at Lyons, where he resided, and invited him to return and 
take possession of his dignities.' On the arrival of the 
prelate, he proposed to him the renewal of that homage 
which he had done his brother, and which had never been 
refused bj-any English bishop ; but Anselm had acquired 
other sentiments by his journey to Rome, and gave the 
king an absolute refusal. He objected the decrees of the 
council of Bari, at which he himself had assisted ; and he 
declared, that so far from doing homage for his spiritual 
dignity, he would not so much as communicate with any 
ecclesiastic who paid that submission, or who accepted of 
investitures from laymen. Henry, who expected, in his 
present delicate situation, to reap" great advant.iges from 
the authority and popularity of Anselm, durst not insist 
on his demand : "> he only desired that the controversy 
might be suspended ; anif that messengers might be sent 
to Rome, in order to accommodate matters witlf the Pope, 
and obtain his confirmation of the laws and customs of 
England. 

Mrtiri.,!:e of Tliere immediately occurred an important 

the kills. affair, in which the king v/as obliged to have 
recourse to the authority of Anselm. IMatilda, daughter 
of Malco'm III. King of Scotland, and niece to Edgar 
Athehng, had, on her father’s death, and the subsequent 
revolutions in the Scottish government, been brought to 
England, and educated under her aunt Christina, in the 
nunnery of Rumsey. This princess Henry purposed to 
marry ; but as she had worn the veil, though never taken 
the vows, doubts might arise concerning the lawfulness of 
the act ; and it behoved him to be very careful not to shock, 
in any particular, the religious prejudices of his subjects. 
Tlie aflair was examined by Anselm, in a council of the 

relates and nobles, which was summoned at Lambeth : 

latilda there proved that she had put on the veil, not 
with a view' of entering into a religious life, but merely in 
consequence of a custom familiar to the English ladies, 
who jirote'cted their chastity from the brutal violence of 
the Lonnans, by taking shelter under that habit," which, 
amidst the horrible licentiousness of the times, was yet 
generally revered. The council, sensible that even a 
princess had otherw'ise no security for her honour, admit- 
ted this reason as valid : they pronounced that IMatilda 
rvas still free to marry;" and her espousals with Henry 
were celebrated by Anselm w ith great pomp and solem- 
nity.p No act of the king’s reign rendered him equally 
popular with his English subjects, and tended more to 
establish him on the throne. Though Matilda, during 
the life of her uncle and brothers, was not heir of the 
Saxon line, she was become very dear to the English on 
account of her connexions w’ith it : and that people, who, 
before the Conquest, had fallen into a kind of indifference 
towards their ancient royal family, had felt so severely the 
tjranny of the Normans, that they reflected with extreme 
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regret on their former liberty, and hoped for a moie equal 
and mild administration, when the blood of their natire 
princes should be mingled with that of their new 
soi'ereigns." 

But the policy and prudence of Henry, i, |„. 
which, if time had been allowed for these rt"'-'- nuiint. 
virtues to produce their full effect, would have secured 
him possession of the crown, ran great hazard of beini' 
fiustrated by the sudden appearance of Robert, who re- 
turned to Normandy about a month after the death of Ins 
brother William. He took possession, with- 
out opposition, of that duchy; and imme- '' ’ 
diately made preparations for recovering England, of 
which, during his absence, he had, by Henry’s intrigues, 
been so unjustly defrauded. The great fame which he had 
acquired in the Eist forwarded his pretensions ; and the 
Norman barons, sensible of the consequences, expressed 
the same discontent at the separation of the duchy and 
kingdom, which had appeared on the accession of William 
Robert de Belesme, Earl of Shrewsbury and Arundel, 
William de la Warrenne, Earl of Surrej', Arnulf de 
Montgomer)', Walter Giffard, Robert de Pontefract, 
Robert de M diet, Y^vo de Grentmesnil, and many others 
of the princiml nobility,'' invited Robert to make an at- 
tempt upon England, and promised, on his landing, to 
join him with all their forces. Even the seamen were 
affected with the general popularity of his name, and they 
carried over to him the greater part of a fleet which had 
been equipped to oppose nis passage. Henry, in this ex 
tremity, began to be apprehensive for his hie, as well as 
for his croum, and had recourse to the superstition of the 
people, in order to oppose their sentiment of justice. He 

aid diligent court to Anselm, is hose sanctity and wisdom 

e pretended to revere. He consulted him in all difficult 
emergencies; seemed to be governed by him in every 
measure ; promised a strict regard to ecclesiastical privi- 
leges ; prolessed a great attachment to Rome, and a reso- 
lution of persevering in an implicit obedience to the decrees 
of councils, and to the will of the sovereign pontiff. By 
these caresses and declarations he entirely gained the con- 
fidence of the primate, whose influence over the people, 
and authority with the barons, were of the utmost service to 
him in his present situation. Anselm scrupled not to 
assure the nobles of the king’s sincerity in tnose pro'es- 
sions, which he made, of avoiding the tyrannical and op- 
pressive government of his father and "brother : he even 
rode through the ranks of the army, recommended to the 
soldiers the defence of their prince, represented the duty of 
keeping their oaths of allegiance, and prognosticated to 
them the greatest happiness from the government of so 
wise and just a sovereign. By this expedient, joined to 
the influence of the Earls of Wanvick and liiellent, of 
Roger Bigod, Richard de Redvers, and Robert Eitz- 
Hamon, poiverful barons, who still adhered to the present 
government, the army was retained in the king’s interests, 
and marched, with seeming union and firmness, to oppose 
Robert, who had landed with his forces at Portsmouth. 

The two armies lay in sight of each other ArcnnimoiUnon 
for some days without coming to action ; UoSert. 
and both princes, being apprehensive of the event, which 
would probably be decis.ve, hearkened the more willingly 
to the counsels of Anselm and the other great men, who 
mediated an accommodation between them. After em- 
ploying some negociation, it ivas agreed that Robert 
should resign his pretensions to England, and receive in 
lieu of them an annual pension of 3000 marks ; that, if 
either of the princes died without issue, tlie other should 
succeed to his dominions ; that the adherents of each 
should be pardoned and restored to all their possessions 
either in Normandy or England ; and that neither Robert 
nor Henry should thenceforth encourage, receive, or pro- 
tect the enemies of the other." 

This treaty, though calculated so much for ^ ^ 

Henry’s advantage, he was the first to vio- 
late. He restored indeed the estates of all Robert’s ad- 
herents; but was secretly determiner], that noblemen so 
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I)oweiful and so ill affected, who liad both inclination and 
ahiht\ to disturb his eovernment, should not loiif; remain 
unmolested in their present opulence and <;iandeiir. He 
befjan with the Earl of Shrewsburv, who was watihcd for 
some time by spies, and then indicted on a champ, consist- 
ing of fortvli' e ai tides. This turbulent iioblem.in, know- 
ing his own jruilt, as well as tin pii indices o( his )udir* s 
and the powei ol In', prosi t iitnr, had ncoiir'.i* to ariie loi 
defence: but, bpnif; si on sup)iies^i d b\ the .ictn ity and 
address of llenri, lit was hanislnd the 1 ntcdoiii, and his 
great estate was (onlisialid. llismin iniohid that of 
Ills two biotheis, j\iiiidl lie Montgonu n, tiiid llogirLarl 
of Jjaneastii. Soon allci follnwid the prosiiuticin and 
condeniiiatmn ol Kobiit di rniili fi ict and Itobcit do 
Mallet, who had distinguislu d tin nisi h es among Robert's 

A 15 luu adhcients M illi.im de \\nrrenncwns the 
nc\t vKtiin: iieii William 1'. ul of Coin- 
wall, son of the Kail of hlnitaigne, the king’s unde, hav- 
ing given matter of su'-oicioii .uriinst him, lost all the cast 
acipiisitions cif Ills fainiic in r.nel mil Though the usual 
violenee and t_\r.inny of the Norman barons affoided a 
plausible pretence for those |irosecutions, and it is probable 
that none of the sentences )irououncod against these noble- 
nicn was whollv iniquitous ; men easily saw or conicctur- 
ed, that the chief part of their guilt was not the nipistice 
or illegality of their conduct. Robeit, enraged at the fate 
of his friends, imprudently ventured to come into Eng- 
1 ind ; and he renionstiated with his brother, in seccre 
terms, against this breach of Irc.iti : bait met with so b.ad 
a reception, that he began to a|i]irtbcnd danger to his own 
libeit), and was glad to purchase an escajie by resigning 
his |iciision. 

The indiscretion of Rohert soon exposed him to more 
fatal iniurics This |irince, whose br.ixery and c.mdour 
procured him respect while at a distanccl had no sooner 
attained the po'session of power and en|o_\ment of peace, 
than all the i iL'Our of his mind relaxed ; and he fell into 
contempt among those who appro.ichcd his person, or 
were subjected to Ins authontx. Alternately .ibandomd 
to dissolute pleasures and to womanish suiicrslition, he 
was so remiss, both in the tare of his irc.isure and the 
exercise of his go\ cimiicut, that his sir'.inis pdlageil his 
money with iinpunux, stole from Inin his xcry clothes, 
and proceeded thence to pmetisc every species of extortion 
aui.ier on his dilcmdiss sub|e<ts. 'I'he barons, 
whom a severe administr.ition alone could 
have restniined, gave reins to their unbounded rapine 
upon their vass ds, and inveter.ite .miniosiiies against each 
other; and all Normandv, during the reign of this benign 
jinnee, was become a stme of violeme and ih predation, 
riic Normans at list, obsiiviiig the reguhir govirnment 
which Iltiirv, iiotvv ilhst.indmg Ins usurp, d tith , had been 
able to est.iblisli m Engl.ind, applied to luin, that he inmht 
use his authority for tin sup|)rcssion of tin se disorders, 
and they tliireby .dlonled him .i pritenee for interpo.snig 
in the afl.iirs of Noriii.imlv In-.te.id of employing his 
mediation to reiidei hi-, brothir's govirnmint respeetable, 
or to redress the giiiv.iiiiis of the Normans; he was only 
attentive to suiiport his own pai Usuis, and to meicase 
their miinher nv every art of bribery, intrigue, and in- 
sinuation. Having found, in a vis.t winch he made to 
that duchy, that the nobility were more disposed to jiav 
submission to him than to their legal sovereign, he col- 
lected, by arbitr.iry extortions on England, a great army 
and treasure, and returned next year to Normandy, in a 

. ^ siUi.ition to obt, nil, either by violence or cor- 

ruption, the (lomnnon of th.it province. Ho 
took Ijiyeux by storm afli r an obstinate siege: he made 
hniiself master of Caen by tbe volunt.iry submission of 
the inhabit.ints : but being repulsed at Kalaise, and obliged 
bv the winter season to r.iise the siege, he n turned into 
ibigland ; after giving assur.mce to his adhcients, that he 
would persevere in suppoiting and protcitmg them. 

n iiiv, Next ye.ir he opr lied the campaign with 
cXiiMitii St the sit ge ol Tenchehray ; and it became 
of Norn..iii'b evident, from his ]irep,ir.itions and progress, 
that he intended to usurp the entire possession of Nor- 
mandy. Robert vv.is at last roused from his lethargy ; 
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anil being supported by the Earl of Mortaigne and Ro- 
beit de Bellesme, the king’s inveterate enemies, he raised 
a I onsidenable army, .nid approached his brother’s camp, 
with a view of finishing, in one decisive battle, tbe quarrel 
between them. He was now entered on that scene of 
action in wliii'h alone he was qualified to excel ; and he 
so .inimatfil his troops by liis example, that they threw 
the English into disorder, and had nearly obtained the 
virtoiy ;' when the flight of Bellesme spread a panic 
.iiTioiig the Normans, and occasioned their total defeat. 
1 leiiry, besides doing great execution on the enemy, made 
iie.ir ten thousand prisoners, among whom was Duke 
Robeit himself, and all the most considerable barons who 
adhered to his interests.” This victory was followed by 
the final reduction of Normandy: Rouen nnincdiately 
submitted to the conqueror : Falaise, after some negocia- 
tion, opened its gates ; and by this acquisition, besides 
rendering himself master of an important fortress, he got 
into his hands Prince William, the only son of Robert : 
he assembled tbe states of Normandy ; and having re- 
ceived the homage of all the vassals of tbe duchy, having 
settled the government, revoked his brother’s donations, 
and dismantled the castles lately built, he returned into 
England, and carried along with him the duke as pri- 
soner. That unfortunate prince was dct.uned in custody 
during the remainder of his life, which was no less than 
twenty-eight years, and he died in the castle of Cardiff, 
in Glamorganshire, happy if, without losing his liberty, he 
could liav'c relinquished that power which he was not 
qualified either to hold or exorcise. Prince William was 
committed to the care of Hebe de St. Saen, who had 
married Robert’s natural daughter, and who, being a man 
of probity and honour beyond what was usual in those 
ages, executed the tnist with great affection and fidelity. 
Edgar Athehng, who had follow ed Robert in the expedi- 
tion to .lerusalem, and who had lived with him ever since 
III Normandv, was another illustrious prisoner, taken in 
the battle of Tenchebray "■ Hem v gave him his liberty, 
.and settled a small )iension on Inin, with which he re- 
tired ; and he lived to a good old age in England, totally 
neglected and forgotten. This priiiee was distinguisheil 
bv personal bravery : but nothing can ho a stronger jiroof 
ol his mean talents in every other respect, than that, not- 
withst.inding ho possessed the afiections of the P.ngh.sh, 
ami enioycd the only legal title to the throne, he was 
allowed, iluring the reigns of so many violent and jealous 
usurpers, to live unmolested, and go to his grave in peace 
A little after Henry had completed the n. my 
conquest of Normandy, and settled the go- 
vcrnnicnt of that province, ho fimshod a diisl'l'm the'pre 
controversy, which nail been lone depend- "'•‘'s- 
mg between him and the Pope, with regard to the in- 
vestitures in ecclesiastical benefices ; and though he was 
here obliged to relinquish some of the ancient ritrhts of 
the crown, he extricated himself from the difficulty on 
e.isier Icriiis than most ))rinccs, who, in th.it ace, were so 
unhappv as to be cnigured in disputes with the apostolic 
see. The king's situation, in the be!;innnig ol his reign, 
ohheed him to pay great court to Anselm : the advantages 
which he had reaped from the zealous friendship of that 

f irclate, had made him sensible how prone the minds of 
ns people were to superstition, and what an ascendant 
the ecclesiastics had been able to assume over them. He 
had seen, on the accession of Ins brother Rufus, that, 
though the rights of primogeniture were then violated, 
and the inclinations ol almost all the barons thwarted , yet 
the authority of Lanfranc, the primate, had prevailed ovei 
all other consider, itions : his own case, which was still 
more unfavourable, afforded an instance in wliicli the 
clergy had more evidently shown their influence and au- 
thority. These recent exani|)lcs, while they made him 
cautious not to offend that powerful body, convinced 
him, at the samp time, that it was extremely his interest 
to retain the former prerogative of the crown in filling 
offices of such vast importance, and to check the eccle- 
siastics in that independence to which thev visibly aspired. 
The choice," which iiis brother, in a fit of penitence, had 
m.ade of Anselm, was so far unfortunate to the king’s 
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pretensions, that this prelate was celebrated for his piety 
and zeal, and austerity of manners ; and thouph his 
monkish devotion and narrow princijiles prognosticated 
no great knowledge of the world or depth of policy, he 
was, on that very account, a more dangerous instrument 
in the hands ol politicians, and retained a greater ascendant 
over the bigoted populace. The prudence and temper of 
the king appeared m nothing more conspicuous than in 
the management of this delicate affair; where he was 
always sensible that it had become necessary for him to 
risk Ins whole crown, in order to preserve the most inva- 
luable jewel of it.’^ 

Anselm had no sooner returned from banishment, than 
his refusal to do homage to the king raised a dispute, 
which Henry evaded at that critical juncture, by promis- 
ing to send a messenger, in order to compound the matter 
witli Pascal II. who then filled the papal throne. Tlie 
messenger, as was probably foreseen, returned with an 
absolute refusal of the king's demands and that, forti- 
fied by many reasons, which were well qualified to 
operate on the understandings of men in those ages. 
Pascal quoted the Scriptures to jirove ,*hat Christ was the 
door; and he thence inferred, that all ecclesiastics must 
enter into the church through Christ alone, not through 
the civil magistrates, or any (irofane laymen.^ “ It is 
monstrous,” added the pontiff^ “ that a son should pre- 
tend to beget his father, or a man to create liis God : 
jiriests are called gods in Scripture, as being the vicars of 
God : and will you, by your abominable pretensions to 
grant them their investiture, assume the right of creating 
them''”=‘ 

■ But how convincing soever these arguments, they could 
not persuade Henry to resign so important a prerogative ; 
and perhaps, as he was possessed of great reflection and 
learning, he thought that the absurdity of a man’s creating 
his God, even allowing priests to be gods, was not urged 
with the best grace by the Roman pontiff. But as he 
desired still to avoid, at least to delay, the coming to any 
dangerous extremity with the church, he persuaded An- 
selm, that he should be able, by further negociation, to 
obtain some composition with Pascal ; and for that pur- 
pose he despatched three bishops to Rome, while Anselm 
sent two messengers of his own, to be more fully assured 
of the Pope’s intentions.*’ Pascal wrote back letters 
equally positive and arrogant, both to the king and 
jinmate; urging to the former, that, by assuming the 
right of investitures, he committed a kind of spiritual 
adultery with the church, who was the spouse of Christ, 
and who must not admit of such a commerce with any 
other person;*’ and insisting with the latter, that the pre- 
tension of kings to confer benefices was the source of all 
simony ; a topic which had but too much foundation in 
those ages.** 

Henry had now no other expedient than to suppress 
the letter addressed to himself, and to persuade the three 
bishops to prevaricate, and assert, upon their episcopal 
faith, that Pascal had assured them in private of his good 
intentions towards Henry, and of his resolution not to 
resent any future exertion of his prerogative in granting 
investitures; though he himself scrupled to give this 
assurance under his hand, lest other princes should copy 
the example, and assume a like privilege.*’ Anselm’s two 
messengers, ivho were monks, affirmed to him, that it was 
impossible this story could have any foundation : but 
their word was not deemed equal to that of three bishops ; 
and the king, as if he had finally gained his cause, pro- 
ceeded to fill the sees of Hereford and Salisbury, and to 
invest the new bishops in the usual manner.*^ But An- 
selm, who, as he had good reason, gave no credit to the 
asseveration of the king’s messengers, refused not only to 
consecrate them, but even to communicate with them, 
and the bishops themselves, finding how odious they 
were become, returned to Henry the ensigns of their dig- 
nity*. The quarrel every day increased between the king 
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and the primate ; the former, notwitlistanding the pru- 
dence and moderation of his temper, tlirew out menaces 
asainst such as should pretend to oppose him m e-xertim* 
the ancient prerogatives of his crown : and Anselm, sen- 
sible of his own dangerous situation, desired leave to 
make a journey to Rome, in order to lay the case before 
the sovereign pontiff. Henry, well pleased to nd him- 
self, without violence, of so inflexible an antagonist, readily 
granted him permission. The prelate was attended to 
the shore by infinite multitudes, not only of monks and 
clergymen, but people of all ranks, who scrupled not m 
this manner to declare for their primate against then- 
sovereign, and who regarded his departure as the final 
abolition of religion and true piety in the kingdom.? The 
king, however, seized all the revenues of his see ; and sent 
William de \Varelwast to negociate with Pascal, and to 
find some means of accommodation in this delicate affair. 

The English minister told Pascal, that his master would 
rather lose his crown, than part with the right of granting 
investitures. “ And I,” replied Pascal, “ would rather 
lose my head than allow him to retain it.”** Henry se- 
cretly prohibited Anselm from returning, unless he reso'lved 
to conform himself to the laws and usages of the king- 
dom; and the primate took up his residence at Lyons, 
in expectation that the king would at last be obliged to 
yield the point which was the present object of contro- 
versy between them. Soon after, he was permitted to 
return to his monastery at Bee in Normandy; and Henry, 
besides restoring to him the revenues of his see, treated 
him with the greatest respect, and held several conferences 
with him, in order to soften his opposition, and bend him 
to submission.* The people of England, who thought all 
'differences now accommodated, were inclined to blame 
their primate for absenting himself so long from his 
charge ; and he daily received letters from his partisans, 
representing the necessity of his speedy return. Tlie 
total extinction, they told him, of religion and Chris- 
tianity, was likely to ensue from the want of his fatherly 
care : the most shocking customs prevail in England ; 
and the dread of his severity being now removed, sodomy, 
and the practice of wearing long hair, gam ground among 
all ranks of men, and these enormities openly appear every 
where without sense of shame or fear of punishment.** 

The policy of the court of Rome has commonly been 
much admired; and men, judging by success, have be- 
stowed the highest eulogies on that prudence by which a 
power, from such slender beginnings, could advance, with- 
out force of arms, to establish an unit'ersal and almost 
absolute monarchy in Europe. But the wisdom of so 
long a succession of men who filled the papal throne, and 
who were of such different ages, tempers, and interests, is 
not intelligible, and could never have place m nature. 
The instrument, indeed, with which they wTought, the 
ignorance and superstition of the people,”is so gross an 
engine, of such universal prevalence, and so little liable 
to accident or disorder, that it may he successful even in 
the most unskilful hands ; and scarce any indiscretion can 
frustrate its operations. While the court of Rome was 
openly abandoned to the most flagrant disorders, even 
while it was torn with schisms and factions, the power of 
the church daily made a sensible progress m Europe; 
and the temerity of Gregory and caution of Pascal were 
equally fortunate m promoting it. The clergy, feeling the 
necessity which they lay under of being protected against 
the violence of princes, or rigour of the laws, were well 
pleased to adhere to a foreign head, who, being removed 
from the fear of the civil authority, could freely employ 
the power of the whole church, in defending her ancient 
or usurped properties and privileses, when invaded in any 
particular country; the monks, desirous of an independ- 
ence on their diocesans, professed a still more devoted 
attachment to the triple crown ; and the stupid people 
possessed no science or reason, which they could oppose 
to the most exorbitant pretensions. Nonsense passea for 
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demonstration : the most criminal means were sanctified 
by the piety of the end : tieaties were not supposed to be 
binding, \\here the interests of God were concerned : the 
ancient laws and customs of states had no authority against 
a divine right: impudent foi genes were receded as aii- 
tnentic monumeiU^ of antiquity : and tho diampions of 
hoD chinch, if successful, weie celebrated as Iieioes; if 
unfortuiuite, uerc worshipped as iirirtiis; and all eicnts 
thus turned out equally to the ndi.int.iee of cleirc.d usur- 
pations Pascal himself, the ici^nin^ Popt , w.o, in the 
course of this very ciintroicis\ coneemin^ iniesiitiircs, 
involved in circumst.inces, tuul nrrrssil ited to lolloiv a 
conduct, which would liaie diawn distrr.ire and mm on 
tiny tenipnial priiui' that h.id lit en so nnforlnnatt* as to 
fall into a like siinatioii. IJis pi r>on was seized !i\ the 
Eiiipeior IJenry \^. and he w.is oIiIilu d, by ,r i'orni.d treaty, 
to resign to that inonaichthe iieht of LT.intinH inrestitures, 
for which they had so lontr continded.' In older to add 
jtreatcr .solemnity to this agreement, the eniperor and I’ope 
communicated to<rcther on the same host, one half of 
winch was civcn to the mince, tiio other t ikon In the pon- 
tiff The most tremendous impreiations were publicly 
denounced on either of them who should Mol.ite thetieaty: 
jet no sooner did Pascal recover Ins liberty, than he rc- 
i oked all his concessions, and pronounced the sentence of 
excommunication against the emperor, who, in the end, 
was obliged to submit to Uie terms rcinnred of him, and’ 
to jield up all his pretensions, which he neier could 
resume.™ 

Idle King r f England had yerr nearly fallen into the 
same dangerous situation. Pascal had al'readj excommu- 
nicated the Earl of hlelfent, and the other 'ministers of 
Henry, who xyero mstnimental in supporting Ins iiretcii- 
sions he daily menaced tho king himself witli a like sen- 
tence; and he suspended the blowonij tognehim leisure 
to prevent it bj a titiielj submission'. 'I'he malcontents 
waited impatientlj for tlie o|iportumly of disturbing his 
goyernment by conspiracies and insunectioiis .•• the king’s 
best friends were anxious at tho prospect of an meidemi 
which would set their religious and <i\il duties at yari- 
ance: and the Countess of lllois, his sister, a princtss of 
piety, who had great influence over him, was .iflnghteneii 
xyitli the dangiT of her brothir's vtirnal d.miiiation ■’ 
Henry, on the utliei hand, sn. nn d ditLimmed to run all 
hazards, nitliei tlian icsign a preriigsitivoofsuch importance, 
which had been enjoyed liy all his po'dea s^ors ; ,uid it 
seemed proli.ible, from his gre.it pnideiue .md abilities, 
that he might be able to sustain Ins nglits, and fimlly 
Iirevail m tlie contest W fule Pascal and Henn thus stood 
mutually m awe of caeh other, it was tlie more easy to 
bring about an accommod.ilmn la tween them, and to find 
a medium m which they niiglit agri e. 

Comprmnoi lleforc bishops took possession of their 
wall Aiisflni dignities, tin \ had foinieily been accustomed 
to pass through two i eremonics ; they received from tho 
hands of the sovereign a ring and cr'oZiir, as svmhols of 
their onice,and this w.is e-dh d their iiiKv/itmc ;' they also 
made tliosi* submissions to tin* piince which vyrie required 
of vass,ds by the rites of tin li iid.il l.iw, and which re- 
ceived the name of /lowinge And as the 1 mg might refuse 
both to grant the unattiutt and to receive the /lumanc, 
though the chapter had, by some canons of the niidiTle 
ago, been endowed with the’ right of election, the sovereign 
had m reality the sole power of appomting prelates. Ur- 
ban II. had eipially deprived laymen of tfie rights of 
granting inyestitnre and of receiving homage ;'i the empe- 
rors never yyerc tilde, bj* all their wars and negoeiatioiis, 
to intike any distinction bo admitted between them : the 
intei position of profane laymen, in any paiticular, was still 
represented as iniiiioiis and abominable: and the clmrcfi 
openly aspired to a total indcpendenee on tlie slate. Hut 
Hcniy had put England as yyell as Normandy in such a 
situation, as gaye greater weight to his negocititioiis : and 
Pascal was foi the present satisfied with liis resigning the 
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right of gi-anting investitures, by yvliich the spiritual dig- 
nity was supposed to be conferred; and he allowed the 
bishops to do homage for their temporal properties and 
privileges.'' The pontiff was well pleased to have made 
this acquisition, wmich, he hoped, would in time involve 
the whole; and the king, anxious to procure an escape 
from a yery dangerous situation, yvas content to retain 
some, though a more precaiious authority, in the election 
of prelates. 

After the pimcipal controversy was accommodated, it 
was not difficult to adjust the other differences. The Pope 
allowed Anselm to communicate with the prelates wlio 
had already received investitures from the croyvn ; and ho 
only requiied of them some submissions for their past 
misconduct." He also granted Anselm a plenary power 
of rerriedj iiig ev'ery other disorder, yvliich, he said, might 
arise from the barbarousnoss of the country.' Such yvas 
the idea which the popes then enteitaiiied of the English ; 
and nothing ean be a stronger proof of the miserable igno- 
rance III yyhich that people were then plunged, than that a 
man who sat on the papal throne, and who subsisted by 
absurdities and nonsense, should think himself entitled to 
treat them as barbarians. 

During the course of these controversies, a synod was 
held at W estminster, where the king, intent only on the 
mam dispute, alloyved some canons of less importance to 
bo enacted, yvliich tended to promote the usurpations of 
the clergy . 'llic celibacy of priests yvas enjoined, a point 
vvhieli It yy.as still found very diflficult to carry into execu- 
tion ; and even laymen yvero not allovyed to marry yvithm 
the seventh degree of affinity .“ By this contrivance the 
Po])e augmented the iirofits yvliich he reaped from granting 
dispcn.sations, and likeyvise those from divorces. For as 
the art of writing yvas then rare, and jiarish registers were 
not regularly kept, it yvas not easy to ascertain tlie degrees 
of affinity eyen among jieople of nink ; and any man yvho 
had money sufficient to jiay for it, might obtain a divorce, 
on pretence that Ins yvile y'yas more nearly related to him 
than vy.is permitted by the canons. The synod also passed 
a vote, jirohibiting the laity from wearing fong hair." llio 
aversion of the elergj to 'this mode was not confined to 
England. W hen the king went to Normandy, lielbre he 
had conipiered that province, the Bishop of Secz, in a 
formal haninguc, earnc.-.tly exhorted him to redress the 
manifold disorders under which the government laboured, 
and to oblige the people to poll their hair in a decent form. 
Hciirv, though he would not resign his prerogatives to the 
tliurch, willmglv jiarteil with his hair. Ho cut it m tlie 
form which tliey required of him, and obliged all the 
courtiers to imitate his example.^ 

The tieipitsitmn of Normandy was a great 
pomtof lienry’s ambition ; being the ancient jIs o.id. 
patrimouv of Ins family, and the only territory which, 
while in Ins possession, gave him any yvTight or considera- 
tion on the continent. Ivut tho injustice of his usnr[)ation 
yvas tho source of great inquietude, involved him in fre- 
ipicnl wars, and obliged him to impose on his English 
suli|ects those many heavy and arbitrary taxes, of vvhicli 
all tlie historians of that ago unanimously complaiii.r 
His nephew William was but six years of ageyyhen he 
committed him to the care of Helic de St. Saen ; and it is 
jirobable, that his reason for intrusting that important 
charge to a tiian of so unblemished a character, yvas to 
prevent all malignant suspicions, in case any accident 
should befall the life of the young prince. He soon re- 
pented of his choice; but when he desired 
to recoyer possession of William’s person, 

Hclie vvithdroyv his jmpil, and carried him to the court of 
Fulk, Count of Anjou, who gave him protection.* In 
pro|iortion as tho prince grew up to man’s estate, he dis- 
covered virtues becoming his birtli ; and, wandering through 
different courts of Europe, he excited the friendly compas- 
sion of many princes, and raised a general indignation 
against his uncle, who had so unjustly bereaved him of his 
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inheritance. Lewis the Gross, son of Philip, vras at this 
time King of France, a brave and generous prince, who, 
having been obliged, during the life-time of his father, to 
fly into England, in order to escape the persecutions of his 
step-mother, Bertrude, had been protected by Henry, and 
had thence conceived a personal friendship for him. But 
these ties were soon dissolved after the accession of 
Lewis, who found his interests to be in so many particu- 
lars opposite to those of the English monarch, and who 
became sensible of the danger attending the annexation of 
Normandy to England. He joined, therefore, the Counts 
of Anjou and Flanders in giving disquiet to Henry’s 
government; and this monarch, in order to defend his 
foreign dominions, found himself obliged to go over to 
Normandj', \rhere he resided two years. The war which 
ensued among those princes, was attended with no 
memorable event, and produced only slight skirmishes on 
the frontiers, agreeably to the weak condition of the 
sovereigns in that age, whenever their subjects were not 
roused by some great and urgent occasion. Henry, by 
contracting his eldest son, ‘William, to the daughter of 
Fulk, detached that prince from the a\liance, and obliged 
the others to come to an accommodation with him. This 
peace was not of long duration. His nephew, ‘William, 
retired to the court of Baldwin, Earl of Flanders, who 
espoused lus cause; and the King of France having soon 
after, for other reasons, joined the party, a new war was 
kindled in Normandy, which producetl no event more 
A. D. 1113 . ™®™°rable than had attended the former. At 
last the death of Baldwin, who was slain in an 
action near Eu, gave some respite to Henry, and enabled him 
to carry on war with more advantage against his enemies. 

Lewis, finding himself unable to west Normandy from 
the king, by force of arms, had recourse to the dangerous 
expedient of applying to the spiritual power, and of afford- 
ing the ecclesiastics a pretence to interpose in the temporal 
concerns of princes. lie carried young William to a 
general council, which was assembled at Rheims by Pope 
Calixtus IL, presented the Norman prince to them, com- 
plained of the manifest usurpation and injustice of Henry, 
craved the assistance of the church for reinstating the true 
heir in his dominions, and represented the enormity of 
detaining in captivity so brave a prince as Robert, one of 
the most eminent champions of the cross, and who, by that 
very quality, was placed under the immediate protection 
of the holy see. Henry knew how to defend the rights 
A. D. Ills. "'W' ‘vigour, and yet with 

dexterity. He had sent over the English 
bishops to this synod ; but at the same time had warn- 
ed them, that if any further claims were started by 
the Pope or the ecclesiastics, he was determined to 
adhere to the laws and customs of England, and 
maintain the prerogatives transmitted to him by his pre- 
decessors. “ Go,” said he to them, “ salute the Pope in 
my name ; hear his apostolical precepts ; but take care 
to bring none of his new inventions into my kingdom.” 
Finding, however, that it would be easier for him to elude 
than oppose the efforts of Calixtus, he gave his ambassa- 
dors orders to gain the Pope and his favourites by liberal 
presents and promises. The complaints of the Norman 
prince were thenceforth heard with great coldness by 
the council ; and Calixtus confessed, after a conference 
which he had the same summer with Henry, and when 
that prince probably renewed his presents, that, of all men 
whom he had ever yet been acquainted with, he was, be- 
yond comparison, the most eloquent and persuasive. 

The warlike measures of Lewis proved as ineffectual as 
liis intrigues. He had laid a scheme for surprising Noyon; 
but Henry, having received intelligence of the design, 
marched to the relief of the place, and suddenly attacked 
the French at Brenneville, as they were advancing to- 
wards it. A sharp conflict ensued ; where Prince William 
behaved with great bravery, and the king himself was in 
the most imminent danger. He was wounded in the 
head by Crispin, a gallant Norman officer, who had fol- 
lowed the fortunes of William ; “ but, being rather ani- 
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mated than terrified by the blow, he immediately beat his 
antagonist to the ground, and so encouraged liis troops 
by the example, that they put the French to total rout, 
and had very nearly taken their king prisoner. The dig- 
nity of the persons engaged in this skirmish rendered 
the most memorable action of the war ; for, in other re- 
spects, it was not of great importance. There were nine 
hundred horsemen, who fought on both sides ; yet were 
there only two persons slain. Tlie rest were defended by 
that heavy armour worn by the cavalry in those times!'' 
An accommodation soon after ensued between the Kings 
of France and England; and the interests of young 
William were entirely neglected in it. 

But this public prosperity of Henry was ^ p 
much overbalanced by a domestic calamity De.ith of Prm'ce 
which befell him. His only son, William, WiUiam. 
had now reached his eighteenth year ; and the king, from 
the facility with which he himself had usurped the crown, 
dreading that a like revolution might subvert his family, 
had taken care to have him recognised successor by the 
states of the kingdom, and had carried him over to Nor- 
mandy, that he might receive the homage of the barons of 
that duchy. The king, on his return, set sail from Bar- 
fleur, and was soon carried by a fair wind out of sight of 
land. The prince was detained by some accident ; and 
his sailors, as well as their captain, Thomas Fitz-Stepheiis, 
having spent the inteiwal in drinking, were so flustered, 
that, liemg in a hurry to follow the king, they heedlessly 
carried the ship on a rock, where she immediately founder- 
ed. Y’illiam was put into the long boat, and had got 
clear of the ship, when, hearing the cries of his natural 
sister, the Countess of Perche, he ordered the seamen to 
row back in hopes of saving her : but the numbers tyho 
then crowded in, soon sunk the boat ; and the prince, with 
all his retinue, perished. Above a hundred and forty 
young noblemen, of the principal families of England ani 
Normandy, were lost on this occasion. A butcher of 
Roiien was the only person on board who escaped.® He 
clung to the mast, and was taken up next morning bv 
fishermen. Fitz-Stephens also took hold of the mast ; but 
being informed by the butcher that Prince William had 
perished, he said that he would not survive the disaster ; 
and he threw himself headlong into the sea."* Henry en- 
tertained hopes for three days, that his son had put into 
some distant port of England : but when certain intelli- 
gence of the calamity was brought him, he fainted awav ; 
and it was remarked, that he never after was seen to smile, 
nor ever recovered his wonted cheerfulness.® 

The death of William may be regarded, in one respect, 
as a misfortune to the English ; because it was the imme- 
diate source of those civil wars, which, after the demise of 
the king, caused such confusion in the kingdom : but it is 
remarkable, that the young prince had entertained a violent 
aversion to the natives ; and had been heard to threaten, 
that when he should be king, he would make them draw 
the plough, and would turn them into beasts of burden. 
These prepossessions lie inherited from his father, who, 
though he wm wont, when it might serve his purpose, to 
value himself on his birth, as a native of England,'' show- 
ed, in the course of his government, an extreme prejudice 
against that people. All hopes of preferment to ecclesi- 
astical as well as civil dignities, were denied them during 
this whole reign ; and any foreigner, however ignorant or 
worthless, was sure to have the preference m every com- 
petition.? As the English had given no disturbance to the 
government during the course of fifty years, this inveterate 
antipathy in a prince of so much temper as well as pene- 
tration, forms a presumption that the English of that age 
were still a rude and barbarous people even compared to 
the Normans, and impresses us with no very favourable 
idea of the Anglo-Saxon manners. 

Prince William left no children ; and the king had not 
now any legitimate issue ; except one daughter, Matilda, 
whom, in 1110, he had betrothed, though only eight 
years of age,'‘ to the Emperor Henry V. and whom he liad 
then sent over to be educated in Q'ermany.i But as her 
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:ibsrncc from the kingdom, and her marriage into a foreign 
fainilv, nnglit endanger the succession, llenry, ivlio was 
now a widower, w’as induced to marry, in lio|)es of having 
Kins'sscronil male heirs ; and he made his addiesses to 
Iiirti I i<t;ie Adekns, daughter of Godfrey, Duke of l,o- 
A. D. 1121 . C.ihxtus, a joimg 

princess of an ami.ihle jicison.'' But Adelais hionght him 
no childien; and the pimie uho '\as most likely to dis- 
inite the siKCi ssion, and e\en the iinmedi.ite possi ssion 
of the Clown, ii em i red hop s of vuliviating he. rn.il, w lio 
had siK ( O'- i\il\ SCI/' d all Ins pitriinom.il dominions. 
M’llliam, the son ol dul.ellohiit, w.is slill piolieled in 
the Freni h couit; and as Ihmi’s i oimi \ions w ith the 
Count of Anion viii liiokcii oil In tin death ol his son, 
Fiilk joined the p uU ol the nnloilnn.ite pimci , g,i\e him 
Ins daiighlei in in.nii.ige, and .nd< 1 him in nosing dis- 
tinhaiicos in Noimanih lint llenn found the means 
of dr.iwing ofi the Count of Anp ti, In foimiiig anew with 
him a nearci lonncMon than the loinni.and one moie 
A n lie" ^'‘'C-rial to the inteiests of that Count’s l.i- 
■' mil}. The empiroi, Ins son-in-kiw, dying 
without issue, he bestowed Ins il niglitei on Geolhe\, the 
eldest son ol Full., and ende.uonied to insiire her succes- 
sion by bar ing her recognised heir to all Ins dominions, 
and obliging the barons, both of Normandy and Ibigkind, 
A D iico *'■* I'.iltv to her. lie hoped th.it the 

choice of tliishusband would be more agioe- 
able to all his subjects than that ol the emperor; as secur- 
ing them from the dinger of lalling under the dominion 
of a great and distant potentate, who might bring them 
into siibieition, and reduce then country to the rank of a 
province : but the b, irons were displeased th.it a step so 
material to nation d interests had been tikeii without con- 
sulting them;' and Ilenr} had too scnsibl} expenemod 
the turbulence of their disposition, not to dread the cllects 
of their resentment. 1 1 seemed probable, that his ne- 
|ihew’s p,irt\ might gain fori e from the iiitn ase of the 
inaliontents : in aieission of power which th.it prince 
.icipiired a little after, ti nded to lender his pn ti nsions 
still iiioie dangiious. Cliarhs, E n-l of Fl.indirs, hung 
assassinated during the lelehrat on of diMiie sumcc, King 
Jx'Wis immediateK put the \ont g |irm<e in possession ol 
that count\, to wlinh le hid pii tensions ni the tight of 
his graiidmotlK r M ildd i, wile to tin { otiipieror Fnit 
William sunned a \ti\ little tiiiu tins pieicol good for- 
tune, which siemed to < pen the w n to still further pros- 
perit}. lie was kilhd in a skirniisli with the Laiidgr.neol 
.Msaee, Ins competitor for 1 l.iinh is ; ,nid Ins de.ith jnit .m 
end, forthepre s. nt,to the il.iIouss ind impiii tudcol llenr\ 
The chiei mint of tins iiioiiikIi’s gcneiinnent consists 
in the |irofoniid ti ini|iiillil\ wliiili he est ihlisln d .ind 
m.nnttiined tin oughoiit .ill his domnnons during the gn liter 
part of his n igii ’i'he miilnious tsirons wi le ri t.iiin d in 
.subjection; and Ins ii( ighlioins, ni i\ers .itteiiipt which 
the} made upon him, louiid him so well piipired, lh.it 
they wue discoui igi d from i oiilimiing or lenewnig their 
cnteipiiscs III oidii to i,|ioss the iiKiirsions of the 
^V elch, he bioiight o\ i r smue 1 h niings, ni the se.ir 1111, 
tnd settled till 111 in Feud ml i shiie, win re thin longniani- 
tained .1 dilhi. lit kiiigu.igi , and i iistonis, and in.inners, 
fiom their neighhoiirs. ’I'iioiigh his goMrnmenl seems to 
ha\p been arbitr.ir} m Engl, ind, it was iiidicioiis and piu- 
deiit; and w.is as little onpressue as the nii(ssit\ of his 
affairs would permit lie w.inted not attention to the 
rediess of giiei, lines ; and historians mention m p.iiticul.ir 
the levMiig of piinejaine, wlinh he eiideavouied to ino- 
derati' and restr.ini. The ten.iiits in the king’s demesne 
lands were at that time obliged to sn|)plv, gro/is, the court 
with piovisioiis, and to fiirnish c.nri.iges on the s.imc hard 
terms, when the king made a progress, as he did fret|iicnt- 
I}, into ail} of the counties. These tx.ietions woe so 
grievous, ,ind levied in so licentious a manner, th.it the 
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farmers, when they heard of the ap]iroach of the court, 
often deserted their houses as if an enemy had invaded 
the country :(nd sheltered their persons and families in 
tlie w'oods from the insults of the king’s retinue. Henry 
piohibited those enormities, and jiunished the ])ersons 
guilty of them by cutting oil' their hands, legs, or other 
members" But the prerogative %\as perpetual; the re- 
medy applied by llcniywas temporary; and the violence 
Itself of this lemedy, so far from giving security to the 
people, W.IS only a pioof of the ferocity of the govern- 
ment, and threatened a tpiiek retain of like abuses. 

One gre.it and rliflicult object of the king’s prudence 
was, the guarding against the encroachments of the court 
of Rome, and protecting the liberties of the church of 
England. The Pope, in the year 1101, had sent Gu}, 
Archbishop of Vienne, as legate into Britain ; and though 
he wa.s the first that for many years had appeared there in 
that eh.aracter, and his commission gave geneial surprise," 
the king, who was then in the commencement of his 
reign, and was involved in many difficulties, was obliged 
to submit to this eneroachment on his authority. But 
in the }c.u- lllG, Anselm, Abbot of St. S.ibas, who was 
coming over with a like leganline commission, was pro- 
hihited from entering the kingdom ;i’ and Pope Calix- 
tiis, who, in his turn, was then labouring under many 
difficulties, by reason of the pretensions of Gregory, an 
Anti-pope, was obliged to promise that he never would 
for the Intnre, except when solicited by the king himself, 
send any legate into England.^ Notwithstanding this 
engagement, the Pope, as soon as he had suppressed his 
antagonist, granted the Cardinal do Grema a legantine 
commission over that kingdom; and the king, x\ho, by 
rc.ison of Ins nephew’s inlngius and invasions, fountl 
himself at tli.it time in a dangerous situation, was obliged 
to submit to the exercise of this i ominission.'' A s} nod was 
called 1)} the leg.itu at London ; where, among other 
c.inons, a vote p.issed, piiarting severe ])eiialties on the 
in.irri.tges of the ilergc." The rardinal, ma public ha- 
r.ingiie, declared it to be an unpardonable enormity, that 
a nricst slionld il.ire to consecrate and touch the h'ocK of 
( Inisl iinmedi.itel} after he had risen from the side of a 
strinnpel : for that was the decent a)ipellation which he 
g.ne to the wivc.s of the clerg}. But it happened that, 
the ver\ next night, the oflicers of justice, hreiikmg into a 
disorilerl} house, foiiiulthecardin.il in bed w ith a cour- 
tesan ;< an incident winch threw such ridicule upon him, 
that he nmncMii.itel} stole out of the kingdom. Tiie synod 
broke lip ; and the canons against the marriage of clergy- 
men weie woise exeriited than ever." 

Ilciii}, in oriki to ))reveiit this alternate revolution of 
roiici ssRiiis ami ciicroachinents, sent William, then Arch- 
hisliii|) of Ganterhnrv, to remonstrate xvith the court of 
lioine againsl those .ihiisi s, and to assert the libeitics of 
the English elnireli. It w.is a usual maxim with every 
Pope, when he fininil tli.it he could not jirevad in any 
jin tension, to grant princes or stiles a power wliich they 
li.id .ilw.iys exercised, to lesuine, at a jiroiier juncture, the 
cl.iiin winch seemed to be resigned, and to ])retend that 
the ticil inagislnite had jiosscssed the authority only from 
.1 spici.il milnlgence ot the Roman pontiff. After tins 
in.iniK r, the Pope, finding that the French nation would 
not .uhnit his claim of gr.iiiting investitures, had passed a 
huh, gi\ ing t'le king that mitliorit} ; and he now jiractised 
a like iinention to elude the complaints of the King of 
England. lie made the archbishop of Canterbury his 
legate, lenewed his commission from time to timej and 
.still pretended that the rights which that prelate had ever 
ex’erciscd as metropolitan, were entirely derived from the 
indiilgonce of the ajiostolic sec. The English i)rinces,and 
llenrv in p.irticnl.ir, xvho were glad to avoid anv immediate 
contest ol so dangerous a nature, commonly acquiesced 
1)} their silence in these pretensions of the court of Rome." 
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HENllY I. 


Chap. VI.— A. D. 1131.] 


GO 


A D 1131 every thing in England remained in 

■ ■ ■ tranquillity, Henry took the opportuni^ of 

paying a visit to Normand}', to" which he viais invited, as 
well by his affection for that country, as by his tenderness 
A D 113" daughter the Empress Matilda, who 

■■ was always his favourite. Some time after, 
that princess was delivered of a son, who received the 
name of Henry ; and the king, further to insure her suc- 
cession, made all the nobility of England and Normandy 
renew the oath of fealty, which they bad already sworn to 
her.v Tlie joy of this event, and the satisfaction which 
he reaped from his daughter’s company, who bore suc- 
cessively two other sons, made his residence in Nor- 
mandy very agreeable to him ; y and he seemed determined 
y\ D 1135 remainder of his days in that 

country ; when an incursion of the Welch 
obliged him to think of returning into England. He was 
ist of Dec preparing for the journey, but was seized 
with a sudden illness at St. Dennis le Fer- 
ment, from eating too plentifully of lamprej's, a food 
which always agreed better with his palate than his con- 
Death stitution.z He died in the sixty-seventh 

’ year of his age, and the' thirty-fifth year of 

his reign ; leaving by will his daughter, Matilda, heir of 
all his dominions, without making any mention of her 
husband Geoffrey, who had given him several causes of 
displeasure;.! 

aiiri ctiaracier Tliis prince was one of the most accom- 
ot Henry, phshed that has filled the English throne, 
and possessed all the great qualities both of body and 
rnind, natural and acquired, which could fit him for the 
high station to which he attained. His person was manly, 
his countenance engaging, his eyes clear, serene, and 
penetrating. _ The affability of his address encouraged 
those who might be overawed by the sense of his dignity 
or of his wisdom ; and though he often indulged his face- 
tious humour, he knew how to temper it with discretion, 
and ever kept at a distance from all indecent familiarities 
with his courtiers. His superior eloquence and judgment 
would have given him an ascendant, even had he been 
born in a private station ; and his personal bravery would 
have nrocured him respect, thougn it had been less sup- 
ported by art and policy. By his great progress in litera- 
ture, he acquired the name of Bcaitclcii;, or the Scholar : 
but his application to those sedentary pursuits abated 
nothing of the activity and vigilance of his government; 
and though the learning of that age was better fitted to 
corrupt than improve the understanding, his natural good 
sense preserved itself untainted both from the pedantry 
and superstition which were then so prevalent among men 
of letters. His temper was susceptible of the sentiments 
as well of friendship as of resentment ; b and his am- 
bition, though high, might be deemed moderate and 
reasonable, had not his conduct towards his brother and 
nephew showed that he was too much disposed to sacrifice 
to it all the maxims of justice and equity. But the total 
incapacity of Robert for government afforded his younger 
brother a reason or pretence for seizing the sceptre both of 
England and Normandy ; and when violence and usurpa- 
tion are once begun, necessity obliges a prince to continue 
in the same criminal course, and engages him in measures 
which his better judgment and sounder principles would 
otherwise have induced him to reject with warmth and 
indignation. 

King Henry was much addicted to women ; and his^r 
torians mention no less than seven illegitimate sons and 
six daughters born to him.« Hunting was also one of his 
favourite amusements ; and he exercised great rigour 
against those who encroached on the royal forests, which 
ivere augmented during his reign,** though their number 


and extent were already too great. To kill a stag was as 
criminal as to murder a man : he made all the dogs be 
mutilated which were kept on the herders of his ibrests : 
and he sometimes deprived his subjects of the liberty of 
hunting on their oivn lands, or even cutting their own 
woods. In other respects, he executed justice, and that 
with rigour ; the best maxim which a prince in that age 
could follow. Stealing was first macie capital in this 
reign : ^ false coining, which 3vas then a very common 
crime, and by which the money had been extremely de- 
based, was severely punished by Henry.* Near fifty 
criminals of this kind were at one time hanged or muti- 
lated ; and though these punishments seem to have been 
exercised in a manner somewhat arbitrary, they were 
grateful to the people, more attentive to present advan- 
tages than jealous of general laws. There is a code ivhich 
passes under the name of Henry I., but the best anti- 
quaries have agreed to think it spurious. It is however a 
very ancient compilation, and may be useful to instruct us 
in the manners and customs of the times. We learn from 
it, that a great distinction was then made between the 
English and Normans, much to the advantage of the lat- 
ter.s The deadly feuds, and the liberty of private revenge, 
which had been avowed by the Saxon laws, were still con- 
tinued, .and were not yet wholly illegal.*' 

Among the laws granted on the king’s accession, it is 
rem.arkable that the re-union of the civil and ecclesiastical 
courts, as in the Saxon times, was enacted.' But this law, 
like the articles of his charter, remained without effect, 
probably from the opposition of Archbishop Anselm. 

Henry, on his accession, granted a charter to London, 
which seems to have been the first step towards render- 
ing that city a corporation. By this charter, the city was 
empowered to keep the farm of Middlesex at three hun- 
dred pounds a year, to elect its own sheriff and justiciary, 
and to hold pleas of the crown ; and it was exempted 
from scot, Danegelt, trials by combat, and lodging the 
king’s retinue. These, with a confirmation of the privi- 
leges of their court of hustings, wardmotes, and common 
lialls, and their liberty of hunting in Middlesex and Sui- 
rey, are the chief articles of this charter.i* 

"It IS said,* that this prince, from indulgence to Ins 
tenants, changed the rents of his demesnes, tvhich were 
formerly paid in kind, into money, which was more easily 
remitted to the exchequer. But "the great scarcity of com 
would render that commutation difficult to be executed, 
while at the same time provisions could not be sent to a 
distant quarter of tbe kingdom. This affords a probable 
reason why the ancient kings of England so frequently 
changed their place of abode : they carried their court 
from one place to another, that they might consume upon 
the spot the revenue of their several demesnes. 


CHAP. VII. 


STEPHEN. 

Accession of .Slcplien— War wilh Scntlainl— Tnsurrreclion in favour of 
Malild. 1 — Steplien laken prisoner— Matilda rro" neri — Stephen released — 
llesioied lo the down — Continuation of the cnil "ars — Conipronnse 
between the king and prince Henry— Death of the king. 

In the progress and settlement of the feudal ^ 
law, the male succession to fiefs had taken 
lace sometime before the femalewas admitted ; and estates 
eingcon.sidered as military benefices,notasproperty, were 
transmitted to such only as could serve in the armies, and 
perform in person the conditions upon which they were 


llieir charpe, and were very busy in exfendin" as well as exercising it. 
'J liev nominated to all \rtcant benefices, assembled s>nods, am! were 
anxious to maintatn ecclesiHStical priMleL'f’S, winch ne^e^cou!li be tull> 
protected without encroacbinents on tlie ci\il pow’er. I! there were the 
least concur! ent e or opposition, if u as alwaj s supposed lltattbe ci'il power 
Was lo sine wa^ : ecery deed, winch had the least pretence of holding of 
any thing spiritual, as mainages, testaments, promissory oaths, were 
hi oinrht into the spiritual court, and could not he canvassed before a ci\il 
maL’istiate. lluse were tlic established laws ot toe church , and where a 
legate was sent nnn)e(liatel> from Home, lie wessure to inaitilaiii the papal 
claims with the utmost rigour: but it was an advantageto the king to have 
the Archbishop of Canterbury appointed legate, because flic connexions ot 
that pi elate with the kingdom fen<lc<i to moderate his measures. 
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oiii'iiiall} Ki.mlod. But when the continiiance of riehts, 
duriiif; some {tciipiations, in the same family, had, in a 
mo.it me.isiiip, oliliteratcd the {irimitiTc idea, the fcmMes 
were p.idiially admitted to the possession or feud.tl pm- 
pertj ; and the same revolution of priiici]iles which pt«- 
cuied them the iiihcritaiice of iiriratc estates, iiiittiiaih 
mtioduced their siiei cssinn tn !;nvrrnmciit and aiithoritv. 
^ic Eiiluie, thi'iefoie, of ni.ilc Inns to the l.itiL'doni of 
eiii^land and diiflii of Noiin.inili, siemcd to It tie the 
succession open, sMihmit i iii.il.io the Kiiipit^s tVi.-itildi: 
and as Hem \ Iml in nle all Ins i.i'-'.nK, ni Imth states, 
sucsir fLalti 1 (» hti, Ik |iiisiiiiiiil tint ih* \ wcmlil not 
Ciisily be imiuieil toilepiit at nine lioiii Ini Inictlitais 

nnrl^ li'iiii linn nwn iiiinitMl miU* .tiiH otit'iiiif- 

meiits. But tin iiiii’iiln niiiitiii iti mIiilIi he hmiself 
hail aei|i|iii il tin inn, n, iinjl't li im tii'ltinied liiiii, that 
iicithei Ins i\iiinMn imi Pin-li b snliiuls win* as ict 
cap.ible ol aillii iiiiL' tn .1 stmt iiili n| eniiiiinient; and 
asciii\ pi(>i I U 111 III this I nifl SI . 1*1 in ■;i\|i authniiti to 
new iisiniMtiiiiis, he had ii enn tn flti.nl, <•1111 fioni lii*c 
own iamiU, siiiin tin ision nl his d iui;liler‘s title, which 
he had taken snrii pains to 1 si ihltsli 
Adel.i, d.iiiehier ol Williiin ilie ( 'omiiieror, had lieen 
maiiiid to Sti pheii. Count ol ]tlni«, and n.id bioneht him 
sci'cral sons, aman» whom Stephen and llenn,tlie two 
louneest, had been muled 01 er to Kni'land h\ tlic late 
king, and had received gicat honours, riches, and prefbr- 
ment, from the realoiis frieiidshiji whicli that pnnee 
noic 111 c\erj one th it had been so icirtunate as to aequirc 
Ins f.wuiir and good opinion. lI(nri,who had betaken 
*i”’ n" ihe eitlisiasiical pnifession, w.ts crratecl Ablmt 
of lilasteiibiiri and Bislion of inelicster : and though 
these ^dignities w lie c onsuh r.ible, .Stephen li.id, from Ins 
uniles libcr.iliti, .itt.iiihd 1 stablishments still ninn* solid 
and durable ’ The king had married him to Hlatild.i, who 
was d inglilei and hen of I’.iist m e ( 'oniit of Boulogne, 
.nid who hioiight Inin, lusidts that feudil soiiieigiiu tn 
1 tame, an iinimnsi proniiii m laigl tiid, wliiih, in' the 
distribution of linils, hidliienionleired h\ |he( oni|itiror 
on the t.innh ot Boiilogm .So ph< n .ils'n lij tins ni.ir* 
iiage .irmiired .1 mw tonnes <011 with tin ro\al fiinih of 
i.nglaiid : .is )M.in,his wdt niotini.was sisiirto Daiiii 

the II igiiing King ol N ml 1 |.i M udda, the first 

wife of llinii,aiiil nioiliii of tin 1 npr. ss 'IV kine 
slill im igniing ilial In s|„ „giln m d lli > iiili lists of lus’ 

I iliiih hj the .iggnieli/i iin nl ol ,'»ti pin n, look pit isiiie 
111 I'liiKiiiii;' liiiii In till ”1 nil nf ik povM s*>K*tis ; and 

he confirml on him ih gi. m , t ili- fori, in d In llnliert 

1 , 111 Li 1:1 Hill, lid tint Imliitid h\ flic* J.irl of 
jMorlaigne, III ^olmand^ .Sli pin n, in n linn, profi ssi d 
pr It alt.ichnii III to Ins ninh ; ,nid appi iiid so /i.iloiis 

foi the sill 1 1 ssiiin III ti ,|,|,| 1, li, ,1 „ ||„. swoie 

fcMltj to tli.it piiniiss,hi loiiliiihd wilh Holiirt, Birl of 
douiisjir, the king's nitm.d sun, who shinilil first be 
ei *' '•nniiin of diwtid 7e.1l and 

fideliti.' iMi.mwhili In ioiiIiiiiihI tn iiiltn.ili. In lien 

ait III popiil.nili. tin hiiMilshipol the laiglisli 11011011'; 
and niiiin 111 tin . i iih nhnli In Miiinil to bernilnwcd, 

1.110111111 the s||)i(.,« III hi- iiiti litmus Bi liisbniiin, 

artiiit\,tmd iigoiit.ln .n ippii il tin 1 t 1 m of the Inroiis . 
In his gciii rosit_\ , and In ni .illihii- .uni I miili.ir .iddiess, 
inmnial in tli.it age .niiong mi n of his higli nu.diti, he 
ubt.imed the .iIIiliioiis of the luople, p.irtii iikirli of the 
Loiidoiii rs.' And though he dan d nut to take .tin steps 
tuw.irds Ins fnithir gi.'iideni, list he should c\|iom' him- 
self to the ii iloiis\ of so peiiclnitiiig a prime as lleniy; 
lie still Iinpid III It, In aiiiimid.itiiig riches .mil iiuwer, 
ami In ■nipiniiig popnl iiiti, he might, in lime, be able 
to open Ins w.n to the thioiie 
No sooner li.iil lliiiri bn.ithid his l.ist, th.iii Stephen, 
insinsibh to .ill the tii-s of gratitude and lideliti, and 
blind to d.ingi t, gne full reins to Ins erimiii.d anibition, 
.ind liiisiid th It, 1 11 n w iihoiit nni pri'viuiis intrigue, the 
celeiitj of Ins 1 ii|i ipiise, and tin holiliiess of his attempt, 
might oil noiiii theiii.d iill.i(hnieiit iihieh the Kiiglisli 
and Noriii ms in that .ige boie to the l.iivs and to the 
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righto of their sovereign. He hastened over to England ; 
and though the citizens of Dover, and those of Canter- 
hiiry, apprized of his purpose, shut their gates against 
him, he stopped not till he arrived at Loudon, where 
some of the lower rank, instigated by his emissaries, os 
"'V j' general popufarily, immediately 

s.diitcd him king. His nc\t point was 'to acquire the 
good will of the clergy; and by performing the ceie- 
nionv of Ins corniiiitjoii, to put liiinsclf in possession of 
the tliioiie, fiom which he was confident it would not be 
e.isi alttiiiaicls to expel him. Ills brother, the Bishop 
ol 11 iiiclicster, was useful to him in these capital articles: 
liaviiig g.iincd Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, wlio, though 
he oivM a great fortune and adiMnccmciit to the fai-our 
of the late king, prcscri'cd no sense of gratitude to that 
mince s funily, he applied, in conjunction with that pre- 
liite, to 11 illiam, Aiehbishop of Ciuitcrbiiiy, and required 
bun, m vii^c of his oflirc, to giic the roial unction to 
stenlicii. ^le iiriiiiato, who, as all tlic others, had sivom 
jialu to Alatilila, refused to perform this ceicmoni ; but 
bis opposition 11 M overcome by an cspcdiciit ciiuallv 
dislionounihlc with the other steps bv winch this revolu- 
tion was cfl'ccted. Hugh Bigod, stcwiud of the housp- 
bold, made 0.1th heforc the primate, that the kite king, 
on Ills dcntli-bed, had shown a dissatisf.iction with his 
claugbter Alatilda, and had expressed his intention of 
le.ii ing the Count of Boulogne heir to nil his domiiiioiis.'* 
11 iflidin, either hehciiiig, or feigning to be- 
lieve, Bignil's testimonr, anointed Stephen, 

.mil put the crown upon his head ; and from this leli- 
gioiis ceremony, that )irincc, without anv shadow cither 
of Iiereditari title or consent of tlie nohilitv or people, 
was alloived to proceed to the exercise of siiicreigii au- 
tbnrity. leri few lurons attended his roronnunn;s but 
mine opposed his usurpation, however unjust or flagrant. 
Hie scntnneiit of religion, wlmh, if comiiitid into siipcr- 
sfilion, Ins often little eflieaev m fortifying the duties of 
n\il society, was not afl'eeted by the multiplird n.itl i. 
l.ikeii III f.woiir of Mnlihla, ami only rciidcred the people 
iifiiilient to a prime wimw, is luiniteiiaiiccd h\ thccicrgv, 
.•ml will) h.nl riccneil from the primate the hte of ro\ai 
niH tmii ami roiisi rratmn ^ 

Stephen, that he might fiirlher secure his tottering 
tliniiie, p.issed a ch.irtei, in whiih lie made lilienil pro- 
iiiisiN III .ill onhrs of men; to the clergy, that he would 
sjieeilih fill all siir.mt hiiulhe., and would iieccr levy 
jfie rcMils of any nf them iliiring the lai.iiicy; to the 110- 
bihly, tli.it he winild nsliice the royal fbfesto to their 
niiiiiiit biiiiiiil.irii •., mill rnrreii all r'licmichmeiits ; and 
to the people, that he woulil remit the l.ix of Daiicgelt, 
and n-siore the Im., of King Kdw.iril.s Tlic late king 
CfcMl tn.isine at Wnichisicr, ainuiniting to a hiiii- 
ilnd thuiisinil pmiiids: and Stephen, hv seizing this 
inniiey, niiinedi.itely turned ng-nnst lleiir'c's f.imily the 
piccMiitiiiii whicli that prince hid eniplorcd for their 
Lmimliiiraml security : an e\ent whicli iiatiiralK attends 
till- polirv of iiiiiassing treaNinis. By means of this 
nuiiiei, the usurper iiisurcsl the eompli.nice, tlioiigli not 
till* all irhineiit, of the principal clergy and iiubilits ; but 
not Inisiiiig to this fniil sciiiritv, he nixitcd oser fiom the 
cuiitment, ]iarticiihirly from Brittany .and 1 k■nldcr^, gre.it 
ninnhers of those br.ixnes or disorderly soldiers, witli 
whom eiery cniinlrs in Europe, by reason of the geneml 
dl police and tiirliiileiitgo\eriniieiif,extremcl\ ahoiinded.<> 
Inesc inerci'iiary troops giianleil Ins thrniie bx the tcnois 
the swonl; and Stephen, that he might also oxer.iwo 
all malcoiiteiils by new and additional tenors, of reli- 
gion, pruenn-d a bull from Rome, which ratified Ins title, 
and w-lnch the J’ope, seeing this ]iriiice 111 possession of 
the throne, anil pleased with an appeal to Ins authority in 
xctukir coniroxersics, very rc.ulily granted him.* 

Alatilda, and her hush'and (ioolliey, were 
as iiiifortiiiiatc in Normandy as th'cy liail 
jiceii III England. The Norinan noliilitx’, moxed by an 
hercditarx animosity ngamst the Angexans', first applied to 
11 ieoh.il(l, Count of Blois, Stephen's elder brother, lor 

nrilriyiiiwrisiiriinx prince IIif litir nf Kin.*, till In isimumil. tlinucli 
III hill liir sniiiF mill Ikiii in |iiis,is«iin nl Ihi. ciiinii, ninl iMrintrinll 
IIk |>nvris»tMi\irii,!nl\. 
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protection and assistance; but hearing afterwards thirt 
Stephen had got possession of the English crown, and 
having many of them the same reasons as formerly for 
desiring a continuance of their union with that kingdom, 
they transferred their allegiance to Stephen, Md put him 
in possession of their government. liewis the younper, 
the reigning king of France, accepted the homage of Eus- 
tace, Stephen’s mdest son, for the duchy ; md the more 
to corroborate his connexions with that femily, heb^ 
trothed his sister, Constantia, to the young pnnce. The 
Count of Blois resigned all his pretensions, and received, 
in lieu of them, an annual pension of two thousand marks ; 
and Geoffrey himself was obliged to conclude a truce for 
two years witli Stephen, on condition of the kinM paying 
him, during that time, a pension of five thousand.^ St^ 
phen, who luid taken a journey to Normandy, finished 
^1 these tranbactions in person, and soon after returned 
to England. , , 

Robert, Earl of Gloucester, natural son of the late king, 
was a man of honour and abilities ; and as he was much 
attached to the interests of his sister, Matilda, imd ze^ous 
for the lineal succession, it was chiefiy from his intrigues 
and resistance, that the king had reasoci to dread a new 
revolution of government This nobleman, who was in 
Normandy when he received intelligence of Stephen’s ac- 
cession, found himself much emhairassed concerning the 
measures which he should pursue in that difficult emer- 
gency. To swear allegiance to the usurper appeared to 
him dishonourable, and a breach of his oath to Matilda : 
to refuse giving this pledffi of his fidelity, was to banish 
himself from l^gknd, and he totally incapacihited from 
serving the roval ikmily, or contributing to their restora- 
tion.! He offered Stephen to do him homage, and to 
take the oath of fealty ; but with an express condition, 
that the king should maintain all his stipulations, and 
should never invade any of Robert’s rights or dignities : 
and Stephen, though sensible that this reserve, so unusual 
in itself and so unWfitting the duty of a subject, 
meant only to afford Robert a pretence for a revolt on the 
first favourable opppitunity, was obliged, by the numer- 
ous friends and retainers of that nobleman, to receu’e him 
on those terms.” The clergy, who could scaredy, at this 
time, be deemed subjects to the crown, imita^ that 
dangerous example : they annexed to their oatlis of alle- 
giance this condition, that they were onW bound so long 
as the king defended the ecclesiastical liberties, and sup- 
poited the discipline of the church." The barons, in 
return for their submission, exacted terms still more de- 
structive of public peace, as well as of royal autlionty : 
many of them required the right of fortifying their castles 
and of putting themselves in a posture of defence; and 
the king fourid himself totally unable to refuse his consent 
to this exorbitant demand." All England was immedi- 
ately filled with those fortresses, which the noblemen gar- 
risoned either with their vassals, or with licentious soldiery 
who flocked to them from all quarters. Unbounded 
nmine was exercised upon the people for the maintenance 
of these troops : and private animosities which had vvith 
difficulty been restrained by law, now breaking out with- 
out control, rendered Engbnd a scene of uninterrupted 
violence and devastation. Wars between the nobles were 
carried on with the utmost fury in every quarter; the 
barons even assumed the right of coining money, and of 
exercising, without appeal, every act of jurisdiction ;i’and 
the infermr gentry, as well as the people, finding no de- 
fence from the laws during this total piaolution of sove- 
reign authority, were obliged, for their immediate safety, 
to pay court to some neighbouring chieftaii^ and to pur- 
diasehis protection, both by submitting to his exactions, 
and by assisting mm in his rapine upon others. The 
erection of one castle proved the immediate cause of 
building many others; and even those who obtained not 
the king’s permission, thought that they were entitled, by 
the great principle of self-prcseiyation, to put themselves 
on an equal footing with their neighbours, who com- 
monly were also their enemies and rivals. The aristo- 


cratical power, which is usually so oppressive in the 
feudal governments, had now risen to its utmost height, 
during the reign of a prince, who, though endowed with 
vigour and abilities, had usurped the throne without the 
pretence of a tide, and who was iiecessitated to tolerate in 
others the same violence, to which he himself had been 
beholden for his sovereignty. 

But Stephen was not of a disposition to submit long to 
these usurpations, without making some effort for the re- 
covery of royal authority. Finding that the leral prero- 
gatives of the crown were resistcid and abridgra, he was 
also tempted to make his power the sole measure of his 
conduct; and to violate all those concessions which he 
himself had made on his accession,'! as well as the ancient 
privileges of his subjects. The mercenary soldiers, who 
chiefly supported his authority, havmg exhausted the royal 
treasure, subsisted by depredations ; and every place was 
fillcii xnth the best grounded complaints against the ^ 
vernment. The Eari of Gloucester, having now settled 
wifli his friends the plan of an insurrection, ^ ^ j 
retired beyond sea, sent the king a de- ‘ 
finnno solemnly renounced his allegiance, arid upbraided 
him with the meach of those conditions which had been 
rniTiavpit to the oath of fealty sworn by that nobleman.' 
David, King of Scotland, appeared at the 
liMfl of an army in defence of his nieces War Scot 
tittle, and penetrating into Yorkshire, com- 
mitted die most barKirous devastations on that countre. 
The fury of his massacres and ravages enraged the 
north^ nobility, who might otherwise have been in- 
cline to join him; and William, Earl of Albemarle, 
Robert de Ferrers, William Piercy, Robert de Brus, 
Roger Moubray, Ilbert Lacey, Walter I’Espec, pow^ul 
barons in those parts, assenibled an army, with which 
they encamped at North-Allerton, and awaited die arrival 
of the enemy. A great battle was here fought, aub 

called the battle of the Stenrfaix/, from a high ' 

crucifix, erected by the English on a waggo^nd carried 
along with the army as a military ensign. The King of 
Scots was defeateu, and he himself, as well as his son 
Henry, narrowly escaped falling into the hands of the 
English. Tills success overawed the malcontents in 
E n gl anii, and might have given some stability to Stephen’s 
throne, had he not been so elated with prosperity as to 
engage in a controveny with the clergy, who ivere at that 
time an overmatch for any monarch. 

Tliough the great power of the church, in ancient times, 
weakened the authority of the crown, and interrupted the 
course of the law, it may be doubted wheth^ in ages of 
such violence and outrage, it was not rather advantageous 
that some limits were set to the power of the sword, both 
in die hands of the prince and nobles, and that men were 
taught to pay regard to some principles and pnvileges. 
The diicf misfortune was, that tlie plates ^ j, j,jg 
on some occasions acted entirely asharons, _ ' ' 
employed militaiy poiver against their sovereign or meir 
neighbours, and thereby often increased those disorders 
which it was tlieir duty to repress. The Bishop of Salis- 
bury, in imitation of the nobility, had built two ^rong 
castles, one at Sherborne, another at Devizes, and had 
laid the foundations of a third at Malmesbury ; his 
nephew, Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, had erected a to- 
tress at Newark : and Stephen, who was now sensible 
from experience of die misdiiefs attending these multiplied 
cit^els, resolved to begin widi destroying those of the 
clergy, who, by their function, seemed less ^titled diaii 
the rarons to such military securities.' Making pretence 
of a fray which had arisen in court between the retinue of 
the Bishop of Salisbury and that of the Earl of Bnttany, 
lie seized both that prelate and the Bishop of Lincoln^ 
threw them into prison, and obliged them by men^s to 
deliver up diose places of strength which diey had lately 

erected.* , , . . , , , ■ 

Henry, Bishop of Winchester, the king s brodier, being 
armed wth a legantine commission, now conceiyM him- 
self to be an ecdesiastical sovereign, no less powerful than 
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the civil ; and forgetting the ties of blood which connected 
him with the king, he resolved to vindicate the clerical pri- 
vileges, which, he pretended, were here openly violated. 
Auiust so ™ assembled a synod at Westminster, and 
* there complained of the impiety of Stepnen's 
monies, who had employed violence asainst the digni- 
taries of the church, and had not awaited the sentence of 
a spiritual court, bj which alone, he affirmed, they could 
lawfully be tried and condemned, il their conduct had 
any wise mented censure oi piinishinent.'' Tlie sjnod ven- 
tured to send a summons to the King, charging linn to ap- 
pear before them, and to justify his measures ;« and Stt>- 
phen, instead of resenting this indigintVi sent Aubrey de 
Vere to plead his cause befoie that ussLinbly De Veie 
accused tlic two pi elates oi tieason and seditiim; but the 
synod lefused to tij the rnuse, oi e\amine their conduct, 
till those castles, of uliicli they had been dispossessed, 
were pieviousl} lestored to iliein.' The Bishop of Salis- 
bury declared that he would appeal to the Pope; and had 
not Stephen and his paitisans emplo^ved menaces, and even 
showed a disposition of e\ecutmg Violence by the hands 
of the soldieij, alTaus had instantly come to extremity be- 
tween the crown and the rnitie > 

'\A hile tins quarrel, joined to so many other grievances, 
increased the discontents among the people, the empress, 
invited by the opportunity, and secretly encouraged by the 
_ legate himselA landed in England, with 

imumcinn in Robert Earl of Gloucester, and a retinue of 
fjliJ^r ot M*- a hundred and forW knights. She fixed her 
^ residence at Arundel castle,whose gates were 

opened to her by Adelais, the queen-dowager, now married 
to William de Albmi, Earl or Sussex; and she excited, 
by messengers, her partisans to take arms in everj county 
of England. Adekis, who had exMcted that her daugh- 
ter-in-law would have invaded the Kingdom with a much 
greater force, became apprehensive of danger; and Matilda, 
to ease her of her fears, removed, first to Bristol, which 
belonged to her brother Robert, thence to Gloucester, 
where she remained under the protection of Milo, a gallant 
nobleman in those parts, who had embraced her cause. 
Soon after Geoflrey Talbot, William Moliun, Ralph Lovel, 
William Fitz-John, William Fits-Alan, Paganell, and 
many other barons, declared for liei ; and her party, which 
was generally fatonred in the Kingdum, seemed every day 
to gain ground upon that of her antagonist. 

Were we to iclale all the militaiy events transmitted to 
us by contempni'ir> and authentic liistonaiis, it would be 
easy to swell our aciounts of tins leign into a large 
volume : but those iiiLidcnts, so little memorable in them- 
selves, and so confused both in time and place, could af- 
ford neither instruction nor entertainment to the reader. 
It suffices to sav, tlial the war was spiead into every qnar^ 
ter, and that those turbulent baroiiv, who had mready 
shaken off in a great measure the lestraint of government, 
having now obtained the pretence of a public cause, earned 
on Iheir devastations with ledoubled furj, exercised im- 
placable vengeance on cadi other, and set no bounds to 
their cpprcssions over the jieople. The castles of the 
nobilitv vveiebccoineicLcptacli'soflicensed robbers; who, 
sallying foith day and night, coinmiltrd spoil on the open 
country, on the villages, and even on the cities, put the 
captives to torture, in order to make them reveal^ their 
treasures; sold their persons to slavery; and set fire to 
their houses, after they had pillaged them of every thing 
valuable. The fierceness of tiieir disposition, leading them 
to commit wanton destruction, frustrated their rapacity of 
Its purpose; and the property and persons even of the 
ecclesiastics, generally so much revered, were at last, fiom 
necessity, exposed to the same outrage which had laid 
waste the rest of the kingdom Tlie land was left untill- 
ed; the insliuments of husbandry were destroyed or 
abandoned ; and a grievous famine, the natural result of 
those disorders, affected equally both parties, and reduced 
the spoilers, as well as the defenceless people, to the most 
extreme want and indigence.* 

„ After several fruitless negociations and 

A “ ’'■'® tieaties of peace, which never inteirupted 
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tlwwB destructive hostilities, there happened at last an event, 
which seemed to promise some end of the public calim- 
ties. Ralph Earl of Chester, and his half-brother, William 
de Roumara, partisans of Matilda, had sm prised the castle 
of Lincoln ; but the citizens, who were better affected to 
Stephen, having invited him to their aid, that prince laid 
close siege to the castle, in hopes of soon rendering himself 
master of the place, either by assault or by famine. The 
Eail of Gloucester hastened with an army to the relief of 
his fneiids ; and Stephen, informed of his approach, took 
the field with a lesolution of giving him battle. After a 
V lolent shock, die two wings of the royalists a. p. ii4i. 
were put to flight; and Stephen himself, I'eb. s. 
sui rounded by me enemy, was at last, after exerting great 
efforts of valour, borne down by numbers, and taken pri- 
soner. He was conducted to Gloucester; sitpijcntaLra 
and though at first treated with humanity, was ptaonur. 

soon after, on some suspicion, thrown into prison, an<' 
loaded wim irons. . . 

Stephen’s party was entirely broken by the captivity of 
their leader, and the barons came in daily from all quar- 
ters, and did homage to Matilda. The princess, however, 
amidst all her prosperity, knew that she was not secure of 
success, unless she could gain the confidence of the clergy; 
and as the conduct of die legate had been of late very am- 
biguous, and showed his intentions to have rather aimed 
at humbling his brother, than totdly ruming him, she em- 
ployed every endeavour to fix him in her interests. She 
held a conrerence with him m an open plain ^ 

near Winchester, where she promised, upon 
oadi, that if he would acknowledge her for sovereign, 
would recognise her title as the sole descendant of the late 
king, and would again submit to the allegiance, which he, 
as well as the rest of the kingdom, had sworn to her, he 
should in return be entire master of the administration, 
and in particular, should, at his pleasure, dispose of all 
vacant bishoprics and abbevs. ^rl Robert, her brother, 
Bnan Fitz-Count, Milo of Gloucester, and other great 
men, became guarautees for her observing these engage- 
ments and the prelate was at last induced to promise 
her allegiance, but that still burdened with the express 
condition, that she should, on hci pait, fulfil her promises. 
He tlien conducted her to Winchester, led her in proces- 
sion to the cathedral, and with great solemnity, in the 
presence of many bishops and abbots, denounced curses 
against all those who cursed her, poured out blessings on 
those who blessed her, granted absolution to such as were 
obedient to her, and excommunicated such as were rebel- . 
liousJ' Theobmd, Aichbishop of Canterbury, soon after 
came also to court, and swore allegiance to the empress.* 

Matilda, that she might further insure the Matilda 
attachment of the clergy, was willing to re- mi«iMd. 
ceive the crown from their hands ; and instead of assem- 
bling the states of the kingdom, the measure which the 
constitution, had it been either teed or regarded, seemed 
necessarily to require, she was content that the legate 
should assemble an ecclesiastical synod, and tliat her title 
to the throne should there be acknowledged. The legate, 
addressing himself to the assembly, told them, that in the 
absence of the empress, Stephen his brother had been per- 
mitted to reign, and, previously to his ascending the throne, 
had seduced Uiem by many fair promises, of honouring 
and exalting the chureh, of maintaining the laws, and of 
reforming all abuses, l^at it gneved him to obseive how 
much that prince had, m every particular, been wanting to 
Ills engagements ; public peace was interrupted, crimes 
were daily committed with impunity, bishops were thrown 
into prison and forced to surrender their possessions, abbeys 
were put to sale, churches were pillaged, and the most 
enormous disorders prevailed in die administration. That 
he himself, in order to procure a redress of these gnevances, 
hod formerly summoned the king before a council of 
bishops ; but instead of inducing him to amend his con- 
duct, had rather offended him by that expedient. Tliat, 
how much soever misguided, that pnnee was still his 
brother, and the object of his affections ; but his interests, 
however, must be regarded as subordinate to those of 
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their heavenly Father, who had now Reeled him, and 
thrown him into the hands of his enemies : that it piind- 
pally belonged to the clergy to elect and ordain kinn ; he 
liad summoned them together for that purpose, and navine 
invoked the divine assistance, he now pronounced Matil- 
da, the only descendant of Henry, their late soyereim. 
Queen of England. The whole assembly, by Aeir accla- 
mations or sitence, gave, or seemed to give, tneir assent to 
this declaration.<> 

The oidy lajmen summoned to this council, which de- 
cided the fate of the crown, were the Londoners; and 
even these were required not to give their opinion, but to 
submit to the decrees of Ae synod. The deputies of 
London, however, were not so pabsive: Aey insisted that 
their king should he delivered from prison; but were told 
by the legate, that it became not the Londoners, who were 
regarded as noblemen in England, to take part with those 
barons, who had basely forsaken their lord in battle, and 
who had treated the holy church with contumely : ‘ it is 
widi reason that the citizens of London assumed so much 
authority, if it be true, what is related by Fitz-Stephen, a 
contemporary author, tliat that city could at this time 
bring into the field no less than 80,000 combatants.' 

London, notwithstanding its great power, and its at- 
tachment to Stephen, was at len^ obli^ to submit to 
Matilda ; and her authority, by the pniaent conduct of 
Earl Robert, seemed to be established over the whole 
kingdom : but affidrs remained not long in this situation. 
That princess, besides the disadvantages of her sex, which 
weakened her influence over a turwient and martial 
people, was of a passionate, impenous spirit, and knew 
not now to tempw with afiability the harshness of a refusal. 
Stephen’s nueen, seconded by many of the nobilito, peti- 
tioned for the liberty of her husband ; and offered mat, on 
this condition, he should renounce the crown, and retire 
into a convent. The legate desired that Pnnee Eustace, 
his nephew, might inherit Boulogne and tlie other patri- 
monial estates of his fiitlier : e the Londoners appliM for 
the establishment of King Edward’s laws, instead of those 
of King Henry, which, they said, were gnevous and op- 

E ressive.** All these petitions were r^ected in the most 
aughty and peremptory manner. 

The legate, who had probably never been sincere in his 
compliance with Matilda’s government, availed himself of 
the ill-humour excited by this imperious conduct, and 
secretly instigated the Londoners to a revolt A con- 
spiracy was entered into to seize the person of the empress; 
and she saved herself from the danger by a precipitate 
retreat She fled to Oxford : soon afto she went to Win- 
chester ; whither the legate, desirous to save appearances, 
and watching the opportunity to rum her cause, had retired. 
But having assemhied all his retainers, he openly joined 
his force to that of the Londoners, and to Stephen^ mer- 
cenary troops, who had not yet evacuated the kingdom ; 
and he besieged Matilda in Winchester. The princess, 
being hard pressed by famine, made her escape ; but in 
the flight, Earl Robert her brother, fell into the hands of 
the enemy. Tiiis nobleman, though a subject, was as 
much the life and soul of his own party, as Stephen was 
Stephen of the other ; and the empress, sensible of his 
leieesed. meiitand importance, consented to exchange 
the prisoners on equal terms. The civil war ivas again 
Linked with greater fury than ever. 

Earl Robert, finding the successes on both 
. o. IMS. gjjgg nearly balanced, went over to Nor- 
mandy, which, during Stephen’s captivity, had submitted 
to the 1^1 of Anjou ; and he persuaded Geoffrey to allow 
liis eldest son, Henry, a young prince of great hopes, to 
A D 1141 take ajouroOT into England, and appear at 
‘ ' ‘the head of nis partisans. This expedient, 
however, produced nothing decisive. Stephen took Ox- 
ford afler a long siege : he was defeated by Earl Robert at 
Wilton : and the empress, though of a masculine spirit, 
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yet being harassed with a variety of good and bad fortune, 
and tdanned with continual dtuigm to her ^ 
person and fiimily, at last retired into Nor- Caniiuii.iinn'or 
mandy, whither she had sent her son some 
time before. The death of her brother, which happened 
nearly about the same time^ would liave proved fatal to her 
interests, had not some incidents occurred, which checked 
the coarse of Stephen’s prosperity. This prince, findmg 
that &e castles built by the noblemen of his own party 
encouraged Ae spirit of independence, and were little less 
dangerous than those which remained in the hands of the 


them by this equitable demand. The artillery also of the 
chutcK which his brother had brought over to his side, 
had, after some interval, joined the other party. . Euge- 
nius III. had mounted the pa]^ throne ; die Bishop of 
Winchester was deprived ot the legantine commission, 
whidi was confimed on Tlieobald, A^bishop of Canter- 
bury, the enemy and rival of the former legate. That 


ot England, as Had been usual, to elect its own deputies, 
nominated five English bishops to represent that church, 
and required their attendance in the council. Stephen, 
who, notwitli&tanding his present difficulties, was j^ous 
of the rights of his crown, refused them permission to 
attend ;> and the pope, sensible of his advantage in con- 
tending with a pnnee who reigned by a disputed tide, 
took revenge by laying all Stephen’s party , „ 
under an interdict.^ The discontents of the ' '' 

royalists, at being thrown into this situation, were aug- 
mented by a comparison with Matilda’s party, who 


atepben was at last obliged, by making proper submissions 
to the see of Rome, to remove the reproach from his party .> 
The weakness of both sides, rather than . _ .... 
any decrease of mutual animosity, having; 
produced a tacit cessation of arms in England, many of 
the nobility, Roger de Moubray, William de Woirenne, 
and others, finding no opportunity to exert their military 
ardour at home, enlistra themsdves in a new Crusade, 
which, with sunirising success, after former disappoint- 
ments and misfmunes, was now preached by bt. Ber- 
nard." But an event soon after happened, which threaten- 
ed a levivsd of hostilities in England. Prince Henry, 
who hod reached his sixteentli year, was desirous of re- 
ceiving the honour of knighthood ; a ceremony which 
every gentleman in that age passed through before he was 
admitted to the use of arms, and which was even deemed 
requisite for the greatest princes. He intended to receive 
his admission from his great-uncle, David, king of Scot- 
land ; and for that purpose he passed through England 
with a great retinue, and was attended by the most con- 
siderable of his partisans. He remained some time with 
the King of Scotland ; made incursions into England ; and 
by his oatterity and vigour in all manly exercises, by his 
vmour in war, and liis prudent conduct in every occur- 
rence, he roused the hopes of his party, and gave symp- 
toms of those great qualities which he afterwards dis- 
played when he mounted tlie throne of England. Soon 
after his return to Normandy, he was, i>y a n use 
Matilda’s consent, invested in that duc^ ; ' / 

and upon the death of his father, Geofir^, which hap- 
pened in the subsequent year, he took possession both of 
Anjou and Maine, and concluded a marriage, which 
brought him a great accession of power, and rendered 
him extremely formidable to his rival . Elranor, the 

daughter and heir of William^ Duke of Guienne, and 
Earl of Foictou, had been mamed sixteen years to Lewis 
VII. King of France, and had attended him in a Ciusade, 
which that monaroh conducted arainst the infidels : but 
having there lost the affections of her husband, and even 
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iiillen under some suspicion of gallantry with a handsome 
Saracen, Lewis, more delicate than politic, procured a 
divorce fiom her, and restored her those rich provinces, 
which by her marriage she had annexed to the crown of 
A D USB Young Henry, neither discouraged 

■ ■ “'by the inequality of years, nor by the r^ 
ports of Eleanor’s gallantries, made successful courtship 
to tiiat pnncess, and, espoitsint; lie* six weeks after her 
divorce, got ]iosscssion of all her dominions as her dowry. 
The lustre which he leceiied from this acquisition, and 
the nrosneit of his iisinc fuiluiie. had such an effect lu 


the prospeit of his using fuiluiie, had such an effect lu 
England, that when Stephen, desiioiis to insure the crown 
to his son Eustiice, rcquiied the Aichliisliop of C>ititeibury 
to anoint that ]iiiiili> ns Ins sucressor, the jinniate refused 
compliance, and made his isrnpe Iieyond sea, to avoid tiie 
violence and resentment of Stephen. 

Henry, iiifurmLHl of the»e dispositions in 
A.D. 11S3 the people, made an imasion on England: 
having gained some advantage over Stephen at Malmes- 
bury, and having taken that plac e- he proceeded thence 
to tnrow succours into Wnlhiigforcl, which the king had 
advanced with a siipciior army to besiege. A decisive 
action was every day expected ; when the great men of 
both sides, temned at the prospect of further bloodshed 
and confusion, interposed with their good offices, and 
set on foot a negociation between the rival princes. 

The death of Eustace, during the course of 
S«in™lw“\u!s the trea^, facilitated its conclusion : an ac- 
^ Pi luce commodation was settled, by which it was 
agreed, that Stenhcii should possess the 
crown during Ills life-time, that justice _ should be ad- 
ministered in his name, even in the provinces which liad 
submitted to Henry, and that this latter pnnee should, 
on Stephen’s demise, succeed to the kinmom, and Wil- 
liam, Stephen’s son, to Boulomic and his patrimonial 
estute. After all the barons had sworn to the observance 
of tins treaty, and done homage to Henry, as to tlie heir 
of the crown, that pnnee evacuated tlic kingdom ; and the 
„ death of Stephen, which happened the next 

°“* kiiv, “ j car, after a short ilincM, prevented all those 
•A 11. liiH. quarrels and ,)e.ilousics, which were likely 
to have ensued in so delicate a situation. 
England suffen'd gicat miseries during the reign of 
this prince: but Ins peisonal character, allowing for the 
tementy and injustice of his usiiqiation, appears not 
liable to any gre.it exception ; and he SNins to liave been 
well qualified, had he suecc^ed by a just title, to have 
promoted the happiness and prosperity of Ins subjects." 
He was possessed of industry, activity, and courage, to a 
great degree ; though not endowed with a sound judg- 
ment, he was not deficient in abilities ; he had tlie talent 
of gaining men’s affections ; and notvvitlistanding his pre- 
carious situation, he never indulged himself in the exer- 
cise of any cruelty or revenge." His advancement to the 
throne procured him neither tranquillity nor hajipincss ; 
and though the situation of England prevented the neigh- 
bouring states from taking any durable advantage of her 
confusions, her intestine disoruers were to tlie last degree 
ruinous and dectractiv e. The court of Rome was also per- 
mitted, during those civil wars, to make further advances 
in her usurpations; and ajipeals to the Pope, wliidi had 
always been strictly prohibited by the English laws, became 
now common m every ecclesiastical controversy.!’ 


CHAP. VIII. 

HENRY II. 

SiKtr of rurope— of rriinee— Vint At Is of Ilenij’i Bmen.iiifii{— 
iiiiles hetHetn the cixil and euUsiaMiwI n^et, 

Artlihislio|i of (*Bnlerl>iir>— Oiianel Itclunn th^ Line wid Dukei— 
(. on^titution^ of Clurfmlon— naiiisliin#nl ol IJecMl— toinproniise miili 
liim— Ills return from banisliiiunt— Ills murder— Orief— ami subiiuwion 
ot the king. 

A. n. 1151 . Ti!E extensive confederacies, by which the 
State ot Europe. European ]iotGntatcs arc now at once united 
and set in opposition to each otiier, and which, though 


they are apt to diffuse the least spark of dissension through- 
out tlie whole, are at least attended with this advants^, 
that tiiey prevent any violent revrolutions_ or conquests m 
particular states, were totally urdenown in ancient ages; 
and the theory of foreign politics, in each kingdom, formed 
a speculation mudi less complicated and involved than 
at present. Commerce had not yet bound togefher the 
most distant nations in so close a chain : wars, finished 
in one campaign, and often in one battle, were little affect- 
ed by the movements of remote states: the imperfect 
communication among the kingdoms, and their ignorance 
of each other’s situation, made it imjmcticable for a great 
number of them to combine in one project or effort : and 
above all, the turbulent spirit and independent situation 
of tlie barons or great vasrals in each state, gave so mueh 
occupation to the sovereign, that he was obliged to confine 
his attention chiefly to his own state and his own system 
of government, and was more indifferent about what 
passed among bis neighbours. Religion alone, not poli- 
tics, carried abroad the views of princes ; while it either 
fixed their thoughts on the Holy Land, whose conquest 
and defence was deemed a point of common honour and 
interest, or engaged them in intrigues with the Roman 
pontiff, to whom they had yielded the direction of eccle- 
siastical affairs, and who was every day assuming more 
authority than they were willing to allow him. 

Before the conquest of England by the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, this island was as much s^arated firom the rest 
of the world in politics as in situation ; and except from 
the inroads of the Danish pirates, the English, happily 
confined at home, had neither enemies nor allies on the 
continent. The foreign dominions of William connected 
them with the king and great vassals of France; and 
while the opposite pretensions of the Pope and Emperor 
in Italy, produced a continual intercourse between Ger- 
many and that country, the two great monarchs of France 
and England formed, in another part of Europe, a se- 
parate system, and carried on their wars and negociations, 
without meeting either with opposition or support fiom 
the others. 

On the decline of the Carlovinghm race, . _ 
the nobles in ei’ery province of France, tak- ® 
ing advantage of the w’cakness of the sovereign, and 
obliged to provide, each for his own defence, against the 
ravages of the Norman freebooters, had assumed, both in 
civil and military affairs, an authonty almost independent, 
and had reduced within very narrow' limits the preroga- 
tive of their princes. The accession of Hugh Capet, by 
annexing a great fief to the crown, hod brought some 
addition to the rojul dignity; but this fief, though con- 
siderable for a subject, appeared a narrow' tois of power 
for a prince who was placed at the head of so great a 
community. The royal demesnes consisted only of Paris, 
Orleans, &tampes, Compeigne, and a few places scat- 
ter over the northern provinces : in the rest of the king- 
dom, the prince’s authority was rather nominal than real: 
the vassals were accustomed, nay entitled, to make war, 
without his permission, on each other : they wrcie even 
entitled, ihhej' conceived themselves injured, to turn their 
arms against their sovereign : they exercised all civil juris- 
diction, without appeal, over their tenants and inferior 
vassals : their common jealousy of the crown easily united 
them against any attempt on their exorbitant pnvileges; 
and as some of them had attiuned the power and autho- 
rity of great princes, even the smallest baron was sure of 
immediate and effectual protection. Besides six eccliv 
siostical peerages, which, with the otiier immunities of the 
church, cramped extremely the general execution of jus- 
tice; there were six lay peerages. Burgundy, Normandy, 
Guienne, Flanders, Toulouse, and Champaigne, which 
foimed very extensive and puissant sovereignties. And 
though the combination of all those princes and barons 
could, on urgent occasions, muster a mighty power; jet 
It was very difficult to set that great machine in move- 
ment ; it was almost impossible to preserve harmony in 
Us parts ; a sense of common interest alone could, for a 
time, unite them under their sovereign against a common 
1 enemy ; but if the king attempted to turn the force of the 
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community against any mutinous vassal, the same sense 
of common interest made the others oppose themselves to 
the success of his pretensions. Lewis the Gross, the last 
sovereign, marchea at one time to his frontiers aj^inst the 
Germans at the head of an army of two hundred thousand 
men; Wt a petty lord of Corbeil, of Fuiset, of Couci, was 
able, at anotner period, to set that prince at defiance, and 
to maintain open war i^inst him. 

The audiortty of the English monarch 'was much mote 
extensive withm his kingdom, and the disproportion 
much greater het'ween him and the most powerful of his 
vassals. His demesnes and revenue were large, compared 
to the greatness of his state : he was accustomed to levy 
arhitraiy exactions on his subjects : his courts of judica- 
ture extended their jurisdiction into every part of the 
kingdom : he could crush by his power, or by a judicial 
sentence, 'well or ill founded, any obnoxious baron : and 
though the feudal institutions which prevailed in his king- 
dom had the same tendency, as in other states, to o^t 
the aristocraity and depress the monarchy, it required, in 
England, according to its present constitution, a great 
combination of the 'vassals to oppose their sovereign lord, 
and there had not hitlierto arisen any baron so powerful, 
as of himself to 1^' 'war against the prince, and to afibrd 
protection to the inferior l^ons. 

While such were the different situations of France and 
England, and t'le latter enjoved so many advantages above 
the former, the accession of Henty IlJ a prince of great 
abilities, possessed of so many rich provinces on the con- 
tinent, might appear an ei’ent dangerous, if not fabil, to 
the French monarch}', and sufficient to break entirely the 
halarice between the states. lie was master, in tlie n^t 
of his father, of Anjou and Touraine ; in tliat of his mo- 
ther, of Normandy and Maine; in that of his wife, of 
Guienne, Foictou, Xaint^e, Auvergne, Feneord, An- 
goumois. the Limousin. He soon aAer annexeo Bnttany 
to his otrier states, and was already possessed of the su- 
periority over that pnnee, which, on the first cession of 
Norman^ to Hollo the Dane, had been granted by 
Charles the Simple in 'vassalage to that formidable ravager. 
These provinces composed above a tliird of the whole 
French monarchy, ana 'were much superior, in extent and 
opulence, to those territories, which were subjected to die 
immediate jurisdiction ,and government of the king, ^e 
vassal was here more pow^iil than his liege lord : the 
situation which had enabled Hugh Capet to depose tlie 
Carlovingian princes, seemed to be renewed, and diat 
with much greater advantages on the side of the vassal : 
and when England 'was added to so many provinces^ die 
French king had reason to apprehend, from this conjunc- 
ture^ some great disaster to himself and to his family : but 
in reali^ it 'was this circumstance, which appeared so 
formidable, that saved the Capetian race, and, by its con- 
sequences, exalted them to that pitch of grandeur whidi 
they at present enjoy. 

Die limited audiority of the prince in the feudal con- 
stitutions, prevented the King of England from employing 
with advantage the force of so many states, which were 
subjected to his government; and these difibrent mem- 
bers, disjoined in situation, and disagreeing in laws, lan- 
guage, and manners, 'were never thoroughly cemented 
into one monardiy. He soon became, both from his dis- 
tant place of residence, and from the incompatibility of 
interests, a kind of foreigner to his French dominions; 
and his subjects on the continent considered their alle- 
giance as more naturallv due to their superior lord, who 
lived in their neighbourhood, and who 'was acknowledged 
to be the supreme head of their nation. He 'was always 
at hand to in'vade them ; their immediate lord svas often 
at too great a distance to protect them ; and any disorder 
in any part of his dispersed dominions gave advantages 
against nim. The odier powerful 'vassals of the French 
crown were rather pleased to see the expulsion of the 
English, and were not afiected with that jealousy, which 
would have arisen from tlie oppression of a co-vassal, who 
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was of the same rank with themselves. By this means, 
the King of France found it more easy to conquer those 
numerous provinces from England, than to subdue a 
Duke of Normandy or Guienne, a Count of Anjou, Maine, 
or Foictou. And after reducing such extensi've temtones, 
which immediately incorporated 'with the body of the 
monarchy, he found greater facility in uniting to the 
crown the other great fiefs which still remained separate 
and independent. 

But as these important consemences could not be fore- 
seen by human wisdom, the King rtf' France remarked 
with terror the rising grandeur of the house of Anjou, or 
Flantagenet; and, in order to retard its progress, ne had 
ever maintained a strict union with Stephen, and had 
endeavoured to support the tottering fortunes of that bold 
usuroer. But after this pnnee’s death, it was too late to 
think of opposing the succession of Henry, or preventing 
the performance of those stipulations which, with die 
unanimous consent of the nation, he had made with his 

S redecessor. The English, harassed with civil wars, and 
isgusted with the bloodshed and depredations wlii^, 
during the course of so many years, hod attended them, 
were little disposed to violate their oaths, by excluding 
the lawful heir from the succession of their monaichy.* 
Mariy of the most considerable fortresses 'were in the 
hands of his partisans ; the whole nation had had occasion 
to see the noble qualities with which he 'was endowed,'’ 
and to compare them with the mean talents of William 
the son of Stephen ; and as they were acquainted with 
his great power, and were rather pleased to see the acces- 
sion of so many foreign dominions to the crown of Eng- 
land, they never entertained the least thoughts of resisting 
them. Henry himself, sensible of tlie advantages attertf 
ing his present situation, was in no hurry to arrive in 
England; and being engaged in the siege of a castle on 
the frontiers of Normandy, when he received intelligence 
of Stephen's death, he rnnde it a point of honour not to 
depart from his enterprise, till he had brought it to an 
issue. He then set out on his journey, and was leceived 
in England with the acclamations of all orders of men, 
who swore 'with pleasure the oath of fealty „ 
and allegiance to him. 

The first act of Henry’s goiernment cor- . „ 
responded to the high idea entertained of Tint 
his abilities, and prognosticated the re-esta- 
blishment of justice and tranquillity, of 
which the kingdom had so long been bereaved. He im- 
mediately dismissed all those mercenary soldiers who had 
committra great disorders in the nation; and he sent 
them abroai^ togedier 'with William of \^res, their lender, 
the friend and confident of Stephen.^ He revoked all the 
grants made by his predecessor,'' even those which neces- 
sity had extorted from the Empress Matilda; and that 
pnneess, who had resigned her rights in favour of Ilei.iy, 
made no opposition to a measure bO necessary for support- 
ing the dij^ity of the crown. He lepaired the com, \roicli 
had been extremely debased during the reign of his pre- 
decessor; and he took proper measures against a return 
of a like abuse.* He 'was rigorous in the execution of 
justice, and in the suppression of robbery and violence: 
and that he might restore authority to the laws, he caused 
all the new-erected castles to be demolished, which had 
proved so maiw sanctuaries to freebooters and rebels.^ 
'Ihe Earl of Albemarle, Hugh Mortimer, and Roger the 
son of Milo of Gloucester, were inclined to make some 
resistance to this salutary measure; but the approach of 
the king with his forces soon obliged them to submit. 

Every thing being restored to full tran- . 
quillity in England, Henry went abroad in 
order to oppose the attempts of his brother Geoffrey, who, 
during his absence, had made an incursion into Anjou 
and Main& had advanced some pretensions to those pro- 
vinces, and h'dd got pos&ession of a considerable part of 
them.s On the king’s appearance, the people . q - jn 
returned to their alle^ance ; and Geoffr^, ' ‘ 
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resiguing his claim for an annual pension of a thousand 

S ounds, departed and took possession of the coun^ of 
fantz, which the inhabitants, who had expelled Count 
Hoel, their prince, had put into his hands. Henry return- 
ed to England the following year : the incursions of tlie 
Welch then provoked him to make an invasion upon 
them : where the natural fastnesses of the country occa- 
sioned him great difficulties, and eien broueht him into 
danger. Ilis vanguard, being engaged in a narroiv pass, 
was put to rout: lleniy de &se\, the hercditiiry st.iiid- 
ard-bearer, seized with a panic, threw down the standard, 
took to flight, and exclaimed, tli.it the king was slain: 
and had not the prince imniedulelv appeared in person, 
and led on Ins tionps with great galLiiitry, the conse- 
quences might liaie proved f.ital to the whole army.*' 
For this misbeliaviour, Essex was aflerw.inls accused of 
felony by Robert de Alontfort ; was raiiqiiished in single 
combat ; his estate was confistaled ; and he himself was 
thrust into a com'ent ■ Tlie subniissiniis of the Welch 
procured them an arcominodation with England. 

Tlie martial disposition of the princes in 
A. D iisn. engaged them to head then: own 

armies in every enterprise, even the most flivolous ; and 
their feeble authority made it commonly impracticable for 
them to delegate, on occasion, the command to their 
Knerals. Geoflrey, the king’s brother, died soon after he 
had acquired possession of Nantz : though he had no other 
title to that county than the voluntary submission or 
election of the inhabitants two years before, Henry laid 
claim to the territory as devolved to him by herraitary 
nelit, and he went over to support his pretensions by force 
of arms. Conan, Duke or ^rl of Brittany, (for these 
titles are given indiflerently by historians to those princes,) 

J iretended that Nantz had ‘been lately separated by rebel- 
ion from his pnncipality, to which of nght it belonged ; 
and immediately on Geoflir^’s death he took possession 
of the disputed territory. Lest Lewis, the French king, 
should interpose m the controversy, Henry paid him a 
visit ; and so allured him by carcs'ses and civilities, that 
an alliance was contracted between them ; and they agreed 
that young Ilenn', heir to the English monarchy, should 
he affianced to hlaig.iret of France ; though the former 
was only five years of age, and the latter was still in her 
cradle. ‘Ileniy, now secure of meeting with no interrup- 
tion on this side, advanced with his army into Brittany ; 
and Conan, in despair of being able to make resistance, 
delivered up the county of Nantr to him. Tlie able con- 
duct of the king procured him further and more import- 
ant advantages from this incident. Conan, harassed anth 
the turbulent disposition of his suUects, svas desirous of 
procuring to himself the support of so great a monarch ; 
and he betrothed his daughter and only child, yet an in- 
fant, to GeoflVev, the king’s third son, who svas of the same 
tender years. Tlie Duke of Dnttany died about seven 
sears after; and Henry, being mane lord, and also natural 
guardian to his son and daughter-in-lass', put himself in 
possession of that ]iriiicipahty, and annexed it for the 
picsent to his other great dominions. 

D iiss ^ prospect of making still 

. lias. acqiiigitions ; and the activity of his 

temper suffered no opportunity of that kind to esewehim. 
Fhilippa, Duchess of Guienne, mother of Queen Eleanor, 
svas the only issue of William IV. Count of Toulouse; 
and would ‘has’e inherited his dominions, had not that 
pnnee, desirous of preserving the succession in the male 
line, conveyed the pnncipality to his brother, Raymond 
de St. Gilles, by a contract of sale which was in that age 
regarded ns fictitious and illusory. By this means the 
title to the county of Toulouse came to he disputed be- 
tween the male and female heirs ; and the one or the other, 
as opportunities favoured them,had obtained possession. — 
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Bajmondy grandson of Raymond de St._GilleS|_3vas_the 
reigning sovereign; and on Henry's renying his wife's 
claim, this prince had recourse for protection to die King 
of Fiance, who was so much concerned in policy to pre- 
vent the further aggrandizement of the English monsuch. 
Lewis himself, when married to Eleanor, had asserted the 
justice of her claim, and had demanded possession of 
Toulouse; ^ but his sentiments diauging with his interest, 
he now determined to defend, by his power and authority, 
the title of Raymond. Henry found that it would he re- 
quisite to support his pretensions against potent antago- 
nists; and that nothing hut a formidable amy could 
maintain a claim which he had in vain asserted by aigu- 
ments and manifestos. 

An army, composed of feudal vassals, was commonly 
vety intractable and undisciplined, both because of the 
independent spirit of the persons who served in it, and 
because the commands were not given, either by the 
choice of the sovereign, or from the military capacity and 
experience of the ofiiceis. Each baron conducted his own 
vassals : his rank was greater or less, proportioned to the 
extent of his property : even the supreme command un- 
der the prince was often attached to birth : and as the 
militaiy vassals were obliged to serve only forty days at 
their own charge ; though, if the expedition were distant, 
they were put to great expense ; the prince reaped little 
benefit from their attendance. Henry, sensible of these 
inconveniences^ levied upon his vassms in Normandy, 
and other pioinnces which were remote from Toulouse, a 
sum of money in lieu of their service ; and this commuta- 
tion, by reason of the great distance, was still more advan- 
tageous to his English vassals. He imposed, therefore, a 
scutage of 180,000 pounds on the knights’ fees, a commu- 
tation to which, though it was unusual, and the first per- 
haps to he met with in histoiy,t the military tenants 
wiilinglv submitted ; and with this money, he levied an 
army which was more under his command, and whose 
service was more durable and constant. Assisted by 
Berenger, Count of Barcelona, and IViucaval, Count of 
Nismes, whom he had gamed to his party, he invaded the 
county of Toulouse ; and, after taking Verdun, Castlenau, 
and o’ther places, he besieged the rapital of the province, 
and was likelv to prevail m the enterprise ; when Lewis, 
advancing before the arrival of bis mam body, threw him- 
self into the place with a small reinforcement. Henry was 
urged by some of his ministers to prosecute the siege, to 
take Lewis prisoner, and to impose^ his own terms in the 
pacification ; hut he either thought it so much his interest 
to maintain the feudal principles, by which his foreign 
dominions were secured, or bore so much respect to his 
superior lord, that he declared he would not attack a 
place defended by him in person ; and he immediately 
raised the siege." He marched into Normandy, to pro- 
tect that province against an incursion which the Count 
of Dreux, instigated by King Lewis, his brother, had 
made upon it. War was now openly carried on between 
the two monmehs, hut produced no memorable event : it 
soon ended in a cessation of arms, and that followed by a 

S eace, which was not, however, attended with any cohfi- 
ence or good correspondence between those rival princes. 
The fortress of Gisois, being part of the dowry stipulated 
to Margaret of France, had been consigned ^ 
by agreement to the Knights Templars, on ' ' 
condition that it should be deliverad into Heniy’s hands 
afto the celebration of the nuptials. The king, that he 
might have a pretence for immediately^ demanding the 
place, oidered the marriage to be solemnized between the 
prince and princess, though both infants ;>> and he en- 
gaged the Grand Master of the Templars, by large pre- 
sents, as was generally suspected, to put him in possession 
of Gisois." Lewis, resenting this fraudulent conduct, 
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A D iiGi Ijanished the Templars, and would have 
’ ■ made war upon the King of England, had 
it not been for the mediation and authority of Pope 
Alexander III. who had been chased from Rome by the 
Anti-pope, I^ictor IV. and resided at that time in France. 
That we may form an idea of the authority possessed by 
the Roman pontiff during those ages, it may be proper to 
observe, that the two kings had, the year before, met the 
Pope at the castle of Torci, on the Loire ; and they gave 
him such murks of respect, that both dismounted to receive 
him, and holding each of them one of the reins of liis 
bridle, walked on foot by his side, and conducted him in 
that submissive manner into the eastle.p A spectacle, 
cries Baronius in an ecstacy, to God, angels, and men ; 
and sticlt as had never before been exhibited to the world ! 

A D iiG" Henry, soon after he had accommodated 
his differences with Lewis, by tbe Pope’s 
mediation, returned to England; where he commenced an 
enterprise, which, though required by sound policy, and 
even conducted in the main with prudence, bred him great 
disq^uietude, involved him in danger, and was not con- 
cluded without some loss and dishonour. 

Disputes be- usurpations of tVic clergy, which had 

tueentbecivil at first been gradual, were now become so 
cl’l'pmfc'ra.''^" •'“P'd, and had mounted to such a height, 
that the contest between the regale and pon- 
tificalc was really arrived at a crisis in England ; and it 
became necessary to determine whether the king or the 
priests, particularly the Archbishop of Canterbury, should 
be sovereign of tlie kingdom.^ The aspinng spirit of 
Henry, tvhich gave inquietude to all Ins neighbours, was 
not likely long to pay a tame submission to tbe encroach- 
ments of subjects ; and as nothing opens the ejes of men 
so readily as their interest, he was in no danger of falling, 
in this respect, into that abject superstition which retained 
his people in subjection. From the commencement of his 
reign, in the government of his foreign dominions, as well 
as of England, he had shown a fixed purpose to repress 
clerical usurpations, and to maintain those prerogatives 
which had been transmitted to him by Ins predecessors. 
During the schism of the papacy between Alexander and 
Victor, he had determined, for some time, to remain neu- 
ter; and tyhen informed that the Archbishop of Roiien, 
and the Bisho|) of Mans had, from their own authority, 
acknowledged Alexander as legitimate Pofie, he was so 
enraged, that, though he spared the archbishop on account 
of his great age, he immediately issued orders for over- 
throwing the houses of the Bishop of Mans and Archdea- 
con of Roiien;'' and it was not till he had deliberately 
examined the matter, by those views which usually enter 
into the councils of princes, that he allowed that pontifT to 
exercise authority over any of his dominions. In England, 
the mild character and advanced yeais of Tiieobald, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, together with his merits in refusing 
to put the crown on the head of Eustace, son of Stephen, 
prevented Henry, during the life-time of tliat primate, from 
taking any measures against the multiplied encroachments 
of the clergy; but after his death, the king resolved to exert 
himself with more activity ; and that he might be secure 
against anv opposition, he advanced to that dignity Bccket, 
his chancellor, on whose compliance he thought he could 
entirely depend. 

June 3 Thomas h Becket, the first man of English 

'Jiiomesd lieck- descent, who, since the Norman conquest, 
ot'c^ntMi’iurl,"'’ during the course of a xvholc century, 
risen to any considerable station, was born 
of reputable parents in the city of London ; and being en- 
dowed both with industry and capacity, he early insinuated 
himself into the favour of Archbishop Theobald, and ob- 
tained from that prelate some preferments and offices. 
By their means he was enabled to travel for improvement 
to Italy, where he studied the civil and canon law at Bo- 
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logna ; and on his return, he appeared to have made such 
proficiency in knowledge, that he was piomoted by his 
patron to the archdeaconry of Canterbury, an office of con- 
siderable trust and profit. He was afterwards employed 
with success by Theobald, in transacting business at Rome; 
and on Henry's accession, be was recommended to that 
monarch as worthy of further preferment. Henry, wlio 
knew that Becket had been instrumental in supporting 
that resolution of the archbishop, xvhich had tended so 
much to facilitate his own advancement to the throne, was 
already prepossessed in his favour ; and finding, on further 
acquaintance, that his spirit and abilities entitled him to 
any trust, be soon promoted him to the dignity of eban- 
ceilor, one of the first civil offices m the kingdom. The 
chancellor, in that age, besides the custody of tbe great 
seal, had possession of all vacant prelacies and abbeys; 
he was the guardian of all such minors and pupils as were 
tha king’s tenants; all baronies which escheated to the 
crown were under bis administration ; be was entitled to a 
place in council, even though be were not particularly 
summoned ; and as be exercised also tbe office of secre- 
tary of state, and it belonged to him to countersign all 
commissions, writs, and letters patent, he was a kind of 
rime minister, and xvas concerned in tbe despatch of every 
iisiness of importance." Besides exercising tins high 
office, Becket, by the favour of the king or archbishop, was 
made Provost of Beverley, Dean of Hastings, and Consta- 
ble of the 'I'ower. He was put in possession of the ho- 
nours of Eye and Berkbam, large baronies that had 
escheated to the crown ; and to comjilete his grandeur, he 
was intrusted with the education of Prince Henry, the 
king’s eldest son, and heir of the monarchy.' The pomp 
of his retinue, the siimptuousne.ss of his furniture, the 
luxury of his table, tbe munificence of Ins presents, corre 
sponded to these great preferments ; or rather exceeded any 
tiling that England bad ever before seen in any subject. 
His historian and secretary, I'ltz-Stephens," mentions, 
among other particulars, that bis apartments were everj 
day in winter covered with clean straw or bay, and iii 
summer with green rushes or boughs ; lest the gentlemen 
who paid court to him, and who could not, by reason of 
tlieir great number, find a jilace at table, should soil their 
fine clothes by sitting on a dirty floor.'" A great number 
of knights were retained in his k-rvice ; the greatest barons 
were proud of beini: received at bis table ; bis house was a 
place of education for the sons of the chief nobility ; and 
the king himself frequently vouchsafed to partake of his 
entertainments. As his way of life was splendid and opu- 
lent, his amusements and occupations were gay, and par- 
took of the cavalier spirit, which, as he had only taken 
deacon’s orders, ho did not think unbefitting his character. 
He employed himself at leisure hours in hunting, hawking, 
gaming, and horsemanship ; he exposed Ins person in seve- 
ral military actions ;x ho carried over, at his own charge, 
seven hundred knights, to attend the king in his wars at 
Toulouse ; in the subsequent wars on the frontiers of Nor- 
mandy he maintained, during forty days, twelve hundred 
knights, and four thousand of their train and in an em- 
bassy to France, with which he was intrusted, ho astonished 
that court by the number and magnificence of his retinue. 

Henry, besides committing all his more important busi- 
ness to Becket’s management, honoured him with his 
friendship and intimacy ; and whenever he was disposed 
to relax himself by sports of any kind, he admitted his 
chancellor to the party." An instance of their familiarity 
is mentioned by ]• itz-Stephens, xvhich, as it shows the man- 
ners of the age, it may not he improper to relate. One 
da)’, as the king and the chancellor were riding together in 
the streets of London, they observed a beggar, who was 
shivering with cold. Would it not he very praiseworthy, 
said the king, to give that poor man a warm coat in this 
sc’/ere season? It would, surely, replied the chancellor. 
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and you do well, Sir, in thinking of such good actions. 
Then he shall have one presently, cried the king ; and 
seizing the skirt of the chancellor's coat, which wa.s scar- 
let, and lined with ermine, began to pull it violently. Tlie 
chancellor defended himself for some time, and they had 
hotli of them like to have tumbled ofl’ their horse? in tlie 
street, when Becket, after a vehement struggle, let go his 
coat, which the king bestoued on the beggar; who, being 
ignorant of the quality of the peisons, was not a little sur- 
prised at the ]iieseiit.'' 

Becket, who, by his complaisance and good humour, 
had rendered himself agreeable, and by his industry and 
abilities useful, to Ins master, appcaird to him the fittest 
person for supphmg the vatancy made by the death of 
Theobald. As he was veil acquainted with the king’s 
intentions'' of letieiiching, or rather coiifimng within the 
ancient bounds, all ecclesiastu id piivileges, and always 
showed a ready disposition to comply with them,' Henry, 
who never expected any resistance from that quarter, im- 
mediately issued oiders foi electing him Archbishop of 
Canterbury. But this resolution, which was taken con- 
trary to the opinion of Matilda, and many of the minis- 
ters,'' drew after it very unhappy consequences ; and never 
prince of so great penetration appeared, in the issue, to 
have so little understood the genius and character of Ins 
minister. 

No sooner was Becket installed in this high dignity, 
which rendered him for life the second person in the 
kingdom, with some pretensions of aspiring to bo the first, 
than he totally alteied his demeanour and conduct, and 
endeavoured to acquire the character of sanctity, of which 
Ins former busy and ostentatious course of life might, in 
the eyes of the people, have naturally bereaved him. 
Without consulting the king, lie immediately returned 
into his hands the commission of chancellor ; pretending, 
that he must thenceforth detach himself from secular 
affairs, and be solely employed in the exercise of Ins 
spiritual function ; biit in reality, that he might break off 
all connexions with Henry, and apprize him, that Becket, 
as Primate of England, was now liecome entirely a new 
personage. He maintained, in Ins retinue and attend- 
ants alone, Ins ancient |iomp and lustre, which was useful 
to strike the vulgar : in his own person be affected the 
greatest austerity and most rigid mortification, which, he 
was sensible, would have an c<iual or a greater tendency 
to the same end. He wore sackcloth next his skin, 
which, by his afi'ected care to conceal it, was necessarily 
the more remarked by all the world : he changed it so 
seldom, that it was filled with dirt and vermin ; his usual 
diet was biead ; Ins drink water, which he even rendered 
further unpalatable by the mixture of unsavoury herbs : 
he tore his back with the frequent discipline which he in- 
flicted on it : he daily on his knees washed, in imitation 
of Christ, the feet of thnteen beggars, whom he aftenvards 
dismissed with presents : e he gamed the afi'ections of the 
monks by his frequent chanties to the convents and hos- 
pitals : every one, who made profession of sanctity, was 
admitted to his conversation, and returned full of pane- 
gyrics on the humility ns well as on the jiiety and morti- 
fication of the holy iiriinate : he seemed to be perpetually 
eni])lojed in leciting prayers and pious lectures, or in 
perusing religious discourses : his aspect wore the appear- 
ance of seriousness and mental recollection, and secret 
devotion : and all men of jienetration plainly saw that he 
was meditating some great design, and that the ambition 
and ostentation of his character liad turned itself towards 
a new and more dangerous object. 

Becket waited not till Henry should com- 
Quarrt i bc'mcen mencetliose projects against the ecclesiastical 
the king and power, which, lie knew, had been formed by 
that prince : he was himself the aggressor ; 
and endeavoured to overawe the king by the intrepidity 
and boldness of his enterprises. He summoned the Earl 
of Clare to surrender the barony of Tunbridge, which, 
ever since the Conquest, had remained in the family of 
that nobleman, but which, as it had formerly belonged to 
the see of Canterbury, Becket pretended his predecessors 
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were prohibited by the canons to alienate. Tlie Earl or 
Clare, besides the lustre which he derived from the great- 
ness of his own birth, and the extent of his iiossessions, 
was allied to all the principal families in the kingdom ; 
his sister, who was a celebrated beauty, had further ex- 
tended his credit among the nobility, and was even sup- 
posed to have gained the king’s affections ; and Becket 
could not better discover, than by attacking so powerful 
an interest, his resolution of maintaining with vigour the 
rights, real or pretended, of his see.' 

William de Eynsford, a military tenant of the crown, 
was patron of a living which belonged to a manor that 
held of the Archbishop of Canterbury : but Becket, with- 
out regard to William's right, presented, on a new and 
illegal pretext, one Laurence to that living, who was 
violently expelled by Eynsford. Tlie primate, making 
himself, as was usual in spiritual courts, both judge and 
party, issued, in a summai-y manner, the sentence of ex- 
communication against Eynsford, who complained to the 
king, that he who held in capite of the crown should, con- 
trary to the practice established by the Conqueror, and 
maintained ever since by his successors, be subjected to 
that terrible sentence, without the previous consent of the 
sovereign.? Henry, who had now broken off all personal 
intercourse with Becket, sent him, by a messenger, his 
orders to absolve Eynsford ; but received for answer, that 
it belonged not to the king to inform him whom he should 
absolve and whom excommunicate : i' mnd it was not till 
after many remonstrances and menaces, that Becket, 
though with the worst grace imaginable, was induced to 
comply with the royal mandate. 

Henry, though he found himself thus grievously'mis- 
taken in the character of the person whom he had promot- 
ed to the primacy, determined not to desist from his 
former intention of retrenching clerical usurpations. He 
was entirely master of his extensive dominions : the pru- 
dence and vigour of his administration, attended with 
perjietual success, had raised his character above that of 
any of his predecessors : ' the papacy seemed to be weak- 
ened by a schism which divided all Europe : and he 
rightly judged, that, if the present favourable opportunity 
were neglected, the crown must, fiom the prevalent super- 
stition of the ]ieo])le, be in danger of falling into an entire 
subordination under the mitre. 

nie union of the civil and ecclesiastical power sen-es 
extremely, in every civilized government, to the mainten- 
ance of peace and order ; and prevents those mutual en- 
croachments which, as there can be no ultimate judge 
between them, are often attended with the most dangerous 
consequences. Whether the supreme magistrate, who 
unites these powers, receives the appellation of prince or 
prelate, is not material : the superior weight which tem- 
poral interests commonly bear in the apprehensions of 
men above spiritual, renders the civil part of his character 
most prevalent; and in time prevents those gross impos- 
tures and bigoted persecutions, which, in all false religions, 
are the chief foundation of clerical authority. But during 
the progress of ecclesiastical usuipations, the state, by the 
resistance of the civil magistrate, is naturally thrown into 
convulsions ; and it behoves the prince, both for his own 
interest, and for that of the public, to provide, in time, 
sufficient barriers against so dangerous and insidious a 
rival. 'ITiis precaution had hitherto been much neglected 
in England, as well as in other catholic countries ; and 
affairs at last seemed to have come to a dangerous crisis : 
a sovereign of the greatest abilities was now on the throne : 
a prelate of the most inflexible and intrepid character was 
possessed of the primacy : the contending powers appeared 
to be armed with their full force, and it was natural to 
expect some extraordinary, event to result from their 
conflict. 

Among their other inventions to obtain money, the 
clergy had inculcated the necessity of penance as an atone- 
ment for sin; and having again introduced the practice of 
pa) ing them large sums as a commutation, or species of 
atonement, for the remission of those penances, the sins 
of the people, by these means, had become a revenue to 
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the priests ; and the king computed, tliat, by this invent;on 
alone, they levied more money upon his subjects than 
flowed, hy all the funds and taxes, into the royal ex- 
chequer.t That he might ease the people of so heavy and 
arbitrary an imposition, Henry required that a civil officer 
of his appointment should be present in all ecclesiastical 
courts, and should, for the future, give his consent to every 
composition which was made with sinners for their spi- 
ritual offences. 

The ecclesiastic.s, in that age, had renounced all imme- 
diate subordination to the magistrate : they openly pre- 
tended to an exemption, in criminal accusations, from 
a trial before courts of justice ; and were gradually intro- 
ducing a like exemption in civil causes : spiritual penal- 
ties alone could be inflicted on their offences ; and as the 
clergy had extremely multiplied in England, and many of 
them were consequently of very low characters, crimes of 
the deepest dye, murders, robberies, adulteries, rapes, 
were daily committed witli impunity by the ecclesias- 
tics. It had been found, for instance, on inquiry, that no 
less than a hundred murders had, since the king’s acces- 
sion, been perpetrated by men of that profession, who had 
never been called to account for those offences and holy 
oidcrs were become a full protection i for all enormities. 
A clerk in Worcestershire, having debauched a gentle- 
man’s daughter, had, at this time, proceeded to murder 
the father; and the general indignation against this crime 
moved the king to attempt the remedy of an abuse which 
^vas become so palpable, and to require that the clerk 
should be delivered up, and receive condign punishment 
from the magistrate."' Becket insisted on the privileges 
of the church ; confined the criminal in the bisiiop’s pri- 
son, lest he should be seized by the king’s officers ; main- 
tained that no greater punishment could be inflicted on 
him tlian degradation : and when the king demanded, 
that, immediately after he was degraded, he should be 
tried by the civil power, the primate asserted, that it was 
iniquitous to try a man twice upon the same accusation, 
and for tlie same offence." 

Henry, laying hold of so plausible a pretence, resolved 
to push’ the clergy with regard to all their privileges, which 
they had raised to an enormous height, and to determine 
at once those controversies, which daily multiplied be- 
tween the civil and the ecclesiastical jurisdictions. He 
summoned an assembly of all the prelates of England ; 
and he put to them this concise and decisive question, 
Wliether or not they were willing to submit to the an- 
cient laws and customs of the kingdom ? The bishops 
unanimously replied, that they were willing, savhtg their 
awn order a device, by which they thought to elude the 
present urgency of the king’s demand, yet rcscive to them- 
selves, on a favourable opportunity, the power of resuming 
all their pretensions. 'The kins: was sensible of the arti- 
fice, and was provoked to the highest indignation. He 
left the assembly, with visible marks of his displeasure : 
he required the primate instantly to surrender the honours 
and castles of Eye and Berkham : the bishops were terri- 
fied, and expected still further effects of his resentment. 
Becket alone was inflexible ; and nothing but the inter- 
position of the Pope’s legate and almoner, Philip, who 
dreaded a breach with so powerful a jirince at so unsea- 
sonable a juncture, could have prevailed on him to retract 
the saving clause, and give a general and absolute pro- 
mise of observing the ancient customs." 

But Henry was not content with a declaration in these 
general terms : lie resolved, ere it was too late, to define 
exjiiessly those customs, with which he required com- 
pliance, and to put a stop to clerical usurpations before 
they were fully consolidated, and could plead antiquity, 
as they already did a sacred authority in their favour. 
Tlie claims of the church were open and visible. After a 
gradual and insensible progress during many centuries, 
the mask had at last been taken off, and several ecclesias- 
tical councils, by their canons, which were pretended to 
be irrevocable and infallible, had positively defined those 
privileges and immunities, which gave such general of- 
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fence, and appeared so dangerous to the civil magistrate. 
Henry, therefore, deemed it necessary to define with the 
same precision the limits of the civil power; to oppose 
his legal customs to their divine ordinances ; to determine 
the exact boundaries of the rival jurisdictions; and for 
this purpose he summoned a general council of the nobi- 
lity and prelates at Clarendon, to whom he a. d. iiei. 
submitted this great and important question. J-'"- 

The barons were all gained to the king’s Constituiions of 
party, either by the reasons which he urged. Clarendon, 
or by his superior authority : the bishops were overawed 
by the general combination against them ; and the follow- 
ing laws, commonly called the Comtitutions of Clarendon, 
were voted without opposition by this assembly .9 It was 
enacted, that all suits concerning the advowson and pre- 
sentation of churches should be determined in the civil 
courts: tliat the churches, belonging to the king’s see, 
should not be granted in perpetuity without his consent : 
that clerks, accused of any crime, should be tried in the 
courts : that no person, particularly no clergyman of any 
rank, should depart the kingdom without the king’s li- 
cence : that excommunicated persons should not be bound 
to give security for continuing in their jiresent place of 
abode: that laics should not be accused m spiritual 
courts, except by legal and reputable promoters and wit- 
nesses : that no chief tenant of the crown should be ex- 
communicated, nor his lands be put under an interdict, 
except with the king’s consent : that all appeals in spirit- 
ual causes should be carried from the archdeacon to the 
bishop, from the bishop to the primate, from him to the 
king ; and should bo carried no further without the king’s 
consent : that if any law-suit arose between a layman and 
a clergyman concerning a tenant, and it bo disputed whe- 
ther the land be a lay or an ecclesiastieal fee, it should first 
be determined by the verdict of twelve laivfnl men to 
what class it belonged ; and if it be found to be a lay-fee, 
the cause should finally be determined in the civil courts : 
that no inhabitant in demesne should be excommunicated 
for non-appearance in a spiritual court, till the chief officer 
of the place where he resides be consulted, that he may 
compel him by the civil authority to give satisfaction to 
the cliurch: that the archbishops, bishops, and other 
spiritual dignitaries, should be re^rded as barons of the 
realm ; should possess the privileges and be subjected to 
the burdens belonging to that rank ; and should be bound 
to attend the king in his great councils, and assist at all 
trials, till the sentence, either of death or loss of members, 
be given against the criminal : that the revenue of vacant 
secs should belong to the king ; the chapter, or such of 
them as he pleases to summon, should sit m the king’s 
chapel till they made the new election with his consent, 
and that the bishop-elect should do homage to the crown ; 
that if any baron or tenant in capife should refuse to sub- 
mit to the spiritual courts, the king should employ his 
authority in obliging him to make such submissions ; if 
any of tliem throw off his allegiance to the king, the pre- 
lates should assist the king ivith their censures in reducing 
liirn : that goods forfeited to the king should not be pro- 
tected in churches or churchyards : that the clergy should 
no longer pretend to the right of enforcing payment of 
debts contracted by oath or promise ; but should leave 
these law-suits, equally with others, to the determination 
of the civil courts : and that the sons of villains should 
not be ordained clerks, without the consent of their lord." 

Tliese articles, to the number of sixteen, were calculated 
to prevent the chief abuses which had prevailed in eccle- 
siastical aflhirs, and to put an effectual stop to the usur- 
pations of the church, which, gradually stealing on, had 
threatened the total destruction of the civil power. Henry, 
therefore, by redueing those ancient customs of the realm 
to writing, and by collecting them in a body, endeavoured 
to prevent all future dispute with regard to them ; and 
by passing so many ecclesiastieal ordinances in a national 
and civil assembly, he fully established the superiority of 
the legislature above all papal decrees or spiritual canons, 
and gained a signal victory over the ecclesiastics. But as 
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he knew that the bishops, though overawed by the present cretly from the kingdom ; but was as often d- 
combination of the crown and the barons, would take the contrary ivinds : and Henry hastened to m"l. 
lirst lavourable opportunity of denying the authority which the eiieets of an obstinacy which he deemed c 
had enacted these Constitution.s, he resolved that they He instigated John, Mareschal of the Exchei 
should all set their seal to them, and give a promise to Becket in the archiepiscopal court for some > 
observe them. None of the iirelates dared to oppose his the manor of Pageham ; and to appe.il thence ■ 
will, except Becket, who, though urged by the Earls of court for justice.? On tlie day appointed for 
. ornwall and Leicester, the barons of principal authority cause, tlie primate sent four knights to rei: 
in the kingdom, obstinately withheld his assent. At last, irregularities in John’s appeal; and at the ca 
itichard d^ Hastings, Grand Prior of the Templars in excuse himself, on account of sickness, for not 
England, threw himself on his knees before him; and personally that day in the court. This sliglit 
Y/ith many tears entreated him, if he paid any regard it even deserve the name) was represented as . 
either to his own safety or that of the church, not to pro- contempt; the four knights were menaced, am 
voke, by a fruitless opposition, the indignation of a great ficulty escaped being sent to prison, as offering 
monarch, who was resolutely bent on his purpose, and to the court;' and Henry, being determined to 
who was determined to take full revenge on every one Becket to the utmost, summoned, at Northanip 
that should dare to oppose him.* Becket, finding him- council, which he purposed to make the insU ' < 
self deserted by all the world, even by his own brethren, vengeance against the inflexible prelate. 

■\v^ at last oLligeJ to comply; and he promised, legally ^ Tlie kin^ had raised Becket from a low 
with good Juith, and without fraud or reservef to observe highest offices, had honoured him with 'his c. 

“' 9 ”®htutions ; and he took an oath to that purpose.'* and friendship, had trusted to his assistance in 
Die king, thinking that he had now finally prevailed in his favourite project against the clergy; and 
this great enterprise, sent the Constitutions to Pope Alex- found him become of a sudden his most rigid 
under, who then resided in France; and he reiiuired that while every one beside complied with his will, > 
pontiff s ratification of them ; but Alexander, who, though disappointment, and indignation against such 
ne had owed die rnost important obligations to the king, gratitude, transported him beyond all bounds c 
plainly saw, that these laws were calculated to establish tion; and there seems to have entered more' 
the independency of England on the papacy, and of the than of justice, or even of policy, in this violnn' 
royal power on the clergy, condemned them in the strongest tion." 'I'lie barons notwithstanding, in the gre- 
terms; abrogated, annulled, and rejected them. There voted whatever sentence he was pleased to 
were only six articles, the least important, which, for the them ; and the bishops themselves, who uni 
salm of peace, he was willing to ratify. _ bore a secret fiivour to Becket, and regarded h 

Becket, when he observed that he might hope for sup- champion of their privileges, concurred witli t 
port in an opposition, expressed the deepest sorrow for the design of oiipressing their primate. In 
ills compliance; and endeavoured to engage all the other Becket urge that ins court was proceeding with i 
bishops in a confederacy to adhere to their common regularity and justice in trying the maresc’ ■ 
rights, and to the ecclesiastical privileges, in which he re- which, however, he said would appear, from thi 
presented the interest and honour of God to be so deeply testimony, to be entirely unjust and iniquitou 
concerned. He redoubled his austerities, in order to himself had discovered no contempt of tne kii. 

^ criminal assent to the Constitutions but, on the contrary, by sending four knights 

of Clarendon ; he proportioned his discipline to the enor- his absence, had virtually acknowledged its 
mity of his supposed offence: and he refused to exercise that he also, in consequence of the king’s -u.i.i 
any part of his archiepiscopal function, till he should sonally appeared at present in the great counci' 
receive absolution from the Pone; which was readily justify his cause against the mareschal, and to „ 
granted liim. Henry, informed of his present dis])ositions, conduct to their inquiry and jurisdiction : that ev 
resolved to take vengeance for this refractory behaviour ; it be found that he had been guilty of non-a; 
and he attempted to crush him, by means of that very the laws had affixed a very slight penalty to tlia 
power which Becket made such merit in supporting. lie and that as he was an inhabitant of Kent, ■ 
applied to the 1 ope, that he should grant the commission archiepiscopal palace was seated, he was by law . 
ot legate m his dominions to the Archbishop of York; some greater indulgence than usual in the rate o 
but Alexander, as politic as he, though he granted the Notwithstanding these pleas, he was condemned 
commission, annexed a clause, that it should notimpower of a contempt of the king’s court, and as waui 
the legam to execute any act in prejudice of the Arch- fealty which he had sworn to his sovereign; all 
bishop of Canterbury : and the king, finding how fruit- and chattels were confiscated;" and that this triu 
less such an authority would prove, sent back the com- the church might be carried to the utmost. Hern 
mission by the same messenger that brought it.^ of Winchester, the prelate who had been so powe 

^ he primate, however, who found himself still exposed former reign, was, in spite of his remonstranc,... 
to the king s indignation, endeavoured twice to escape se- by order of the court, to pronounce the senteni 
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phUou. Lord Lytlletpn clioost^s to lollow the aiithortty ol* a luanuscript 
letter, or ratlier manifesto^ of Fuliiot, Bishop of l.ondou, wliich is aij- 
dre.sseti to Becket liimsell, at the time when the bishop appealed to the 
yppe iroin liie excommunication jtionoiniced asainst him bv his primate. 
*'f^s/)ns, why I give the prefeience to Fitz^Stephens, are, (1.) If the 


Iriendship of bitz-j^tephens mi;,Mit render him partial to Becket even utter 
the Hcatii of that prelate, tlie declared enmity of the bishop must, during 
Jus litetime, have rendered him more partial on the other side. (2.) 'J he 



him more partial on the other side. (C.) 'J he 
jst, as well as enmity, to calumniate Becket, 
gainst (lie sentence ot excommunication, dreati- 
irelatc: and no more effectual means tliaii to 
idversary. (.*1.) lie has actually been truilty of 
letter. Among^ these, 1 reckon the follovvmg: 
ket subscribed the Constitutions of (‘larendon, 
Jishops Of Kngland, Itit m2/r»<itter*sp/eas7tre 
Ij\ and at present I suhmit to i/t and da rewli c 
a/fermards as 1 may, llowever barbarous 


Becket's character, who surely w.is not destitute eitlier of ■ 
zeal tor ecclesiastical immunities. (4.) 'i iie \iolcnce and 
Henri*, ascribed to him by Fitz-.Slephens, is of a piece willi (’ 
prosecution. Nothing could be more iniquitous, tlmn, ait 
silence, to make a sudden and unprepared demand unmi 
amount of 44,U>t marks, (equal to a sum of near a million • 
and not allow him the least interval to brinsr in his accounts, 
was so pal|)ably oppressive in one article, lie may be pr- 
equally so in the lest. (5.) Though Folllofs letter, or ratla^ 
be addressed to Becket himself, it does not acquit e more 
account. We know not wliat answer was made by BeCket : 
of letters cannot be supposed quite complete. But that the , 
not ma<te by one (v\ hoever he were) very partial to that i ^ 
from the tenor of them, where there are many passages very 
able to him : insomuch that the editor of them at Brussels, a .!• 
j)roper to publish them with great omissions, particularly of 
Folliot’s. Perhaps Becket made no answer at all, as not d 
to ail excommunicated person, whose very commerce woiihf 
him ; and the bishop, trusting to this arrogance of his pr'ii-.. 
liimuiate him the more freelS*. (6.) 'riiough the sentencu 
Becket by the SJeat councilj implies tliat he had teluscd 
answer to the king's court, this does not fortify the nanatU 
For if liisexcuse was lejecteil as false and frKoUms, it * 
jis no answer, Becket submitted so far to the sentence of cn 
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The primate submitted to the decree ; and all the 
prelates, e\cej)t Folliot, Bishop of London, who paid 
court to the king b}- this singularity, became sureties for 
him.e It is remarkable, that several Norman barons voted 
in this council ; and we may conclude, with some proba- 
bility, that a like practice had prevailed in many of the 
great councils summoned since the Conquest. For the 
contemporary historian, who has given us a full account 
of these transactions, does not mention this circumstance 
as any wise singular; t and Becket, in all his subsequent 
remonstrances with regard to the severe treatment which 
he had met with, never founds any objection on an irre- 
gularity' which to us appears very palpable and flagrant. 
So little precision was there at that time in the government 
and constitution ! 

The king was not content with this sentence, however 
violent and oppressive. Next day, he demanded of 
Becket the sum of three hundred pounds, which the pri- 
mate had levied upon the honours of Eye and Berkham, 
while in his possession. Becket, after premising that he 
was not obliged to answer to this suit, because it was not 
contained in his summons ; after remarking, that he had 
expended more than thatsum in the repairs of those castles, 
and of the royal palace at London; expressed however his 
resolution, that money should not be any ground of quar- 
rel between him and his sovereign : he agreed to pay the 
sum ; and immediately gave sureties for it.s In the sub- 
sequent meeting, the king demanded five hundred marks, 
which, he affirmed, he had lent Becket during the war at 
Toulouse ;i‘ and another sum to the same amount for 
which that prince had been surety for him to a Jew. Im- 
mediately after these two claims he preferred a third of 
still greater importance : he required liim to give in the 
accounts of his administration while chancellor, and' to 
pay the balance due from the revenues of all the prelacies, 
abbeys, and baronies, which had, during that time, been 
subjected to his management.' Becket observed, that, as 
this demand was totally unexpected, he had not come 
prepared to answer it ; but he required a delay, and pro- 
mised in that case to give satisfaction. The king insisted 
upon sureties ; and Becket desired leave to consult Iiis 
suffragans in a case of such importance.^ 

It is apparent, from the known character of Henry, 
and from the usual vigilance of his government, that, when 
he promoted Becket to the see of Canterbury, he was, on 
good grounds, tvell pleased with his administration in the 
former high office with which he had intrusted him ; and 
that, even if that prelate had dissipated money beyond 
the income of his place, the king was satisfied that his 
expenses were not olamable, and had in the main been 
calculated for his service.i Two years had since elapsed; 
no demand had, during that time, been made upon iiim ; 
it was not till the quarrel arose concerning ecclesiastical 
privileges, that the claim was started, and the primate was, 
of a sudden, required to produce accounts of such intri- 
cacy and extent before a tribunal which had shown a de- 
termined resolution to ruin and oppress him. To find 
sureties that he should answer so boundless and uncertain 
a claim, which, in the king’s estimation, amounted to 
44,000 marks,'" was impracticable ; and Becket’s suffra- 
gans were extremely at a loss what counsel to give him in 
such a critical emeigency. By the advice of the Bishop of 
Winchester, he offered two thousand marks as a general 
satisfaction for all demands : but this offer was rejected 
by the king." Some prelates exhorted him to resign liis 
see, on condition of receiving an acquittal : others were 
of opinion that he ought to submit himself entirely to the 
king’s mercy : " but the primate, thus pushed to the ut- 
most, had too much courage to sink under oppression : 
he determined to brave all his enemies, to trust to the 
sacredness of his character for protection, to involve his 
cause with that of God and religion, and to stand the ut- 
most efforts of royal indignation. 

After a few days spent in deliberation, Becket went to 
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church and said mass, where he had previously ordered, 
that the introit to the communion seiwice should beain 
with these words. Princes sat, and spake usamst me ; the 
passage appointed for the martyrdom of St. Stejihen 
whom the primate thereby tacitly pretended to resemble’ 
in his sufferings for the sake of righteousness. He went 
thence to court, arrayed in his sacred vestments : as soon 
as he arrived within the palace gate, he took the cross into 
his own hands, bore it aloft as his protection, and marched 
in that posture into the royal apartments." The king, 
who w’as in an inner room, was astonished at this parade, 
by which the primate seemed to menace him and his 
court w’ith the sentence of excommunication ; and he sent 
some of the prelates to remonstrate with him on account 
of such audacious behaviour. These prelates complained 
to Becket, that, by subscribing himself to the Constitutions 
of Clarendon, he had seduced them to imitate his example ; 
and that now', when it was too late, he pretended to shake 
off all subordination to the civil power, and appeared de- 
sirous of involving them in the guilt which must attend 
any violation of those laws, established by their consent, 
and ratified by their subscriptions.*! Becket replied, that 
he had indeed subscribed the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
legally, with good faith, and without fiaud or reserve; but 
111 these words was virtually implied, a salvo for the nglits 
of their order, which, being connected with the cause of 
God and his church, could never be relinquished by their 
oatlis and engagements : that if he and they had erred in 
resigning the ecclesiastical privileges, the best atonement 
they could now make was to retract their consent, which, 
in such a case, could never be obligatory, and to follow 
tlie Pope’s autlionty, who had solemnly annulled the 
Constitutions of Claiendon,nnd had absolved them from 
all oaths which they had taken to obsen'e them : that a 
determined resolution w-as evidently embraced to oppress 
the church ; the storm had first broken upon him ; for a 
slight offence, and which too was falsely imputed to him, 
he had been tyrannically condemned to a grievous penalty ; 
a new and unheard-of claim was since started, m which 
he could expect no justice; and he plainly saw, that he 
was the destined victim, who, by his rum, must prepare 
the way for the abrogation of all spiritual immunities : that 
he strictly inhibited them who were his suffragans from 
assisting at any such trial, or giving their sanction to any 
sentence against him ; he put himself and his see under 
the protection of the supreme pontiff ; and appealed to 
him against any penalty whicn his iniquitous judges 
might think proper to inflict upon him : and that, however 
terrible the indignation of so great a monarch as Henry, 
his sword could only kill the body : while that of the 
church, intrusted into the hands of the primate, could kill 
the soul, and throw the disobedient into infinite and 
eternal perdition." 

Appeals to the Pope, even in ecclesiastical causes, had 
been abolished by the Constitutions of Clarendon, and 
were become criminal by law ; but an appeal in a civil 
cause, such as the king's demand upon Becket, was a 
practice altogether new and unprecedented; it tended 
directly to the subversion of the government, and could 
receive no colour of excuse, except from the determined 
resolution, which was but too apparent, in Henry and the 
great council, to effectuate, without justice, but under 
colour of law, the total ruin of the inflexihle primate. 
The king, having now obtained a pretext so much more 
plausible for his violence, would probably have pushed 
the affair to the utmost extremity against him ; but Becket 
gave him no leisure to conduct the prosecution. He re- 
fused so much as to hear the sentence, which the barons, 
sitting apart from the bishops, and joined to some sheriffs 
and barons of ihe second rank,® had given upon the king’s 
claim : he departed from the palace ; asked Banishment ot 
Henry’s immediate permission to leave Beckei. 
Northampton ; and upon meeting w'ith a refusal, he with- 
drew secretly; wandered about in disguise for sonte 
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time; and at last took shippine. and arrived safely at 
Gtai-elincs. »r w j 

The violent and unjust prosecution of Becket had a 
natural tcndenc}* to turn the public iax'our on his side, 
and to make men overlook his former ingratitude towanls 
the king, and his dciiarturc from all oaths and eiigagc- 
ments, as vrcll as the cnoimily of those ecclesiastical pri- 
vileges, of which he affected to he the cliainpioii. Tlicrc 
were many other reasons which procured him eniiiilenancc 
and nrotcction in foreign countries. Pliiliii, Earl of 
Flmidcrs,* and Lewis, King of France," jeainns of the 
rising greatness of lieiiry, were well pleased to give him 
disturbance in his goicinineiil ; and forgetting that this 
was the common caiiso of prinns, they nflected to pity 
crtrcmcly the eondition of tlic e\ileil primate; and the 
latter even hoiiuuicd him with n visit at Svissoiis, in which 
city he had iiivitnl him to JW his re-ideiice.’' The Pope, 
whose interests were mniu iiiiinediately ronremed in sup- 
porting him, gave a cold i eceptiun to a ihagiiificent cmlmbsv 
which Henry sent to nmisc him ; while Itcckct himself 
who had come to Sens in order to justify his cause licforc 
the sorereieii jiotitilf, was reieirnl with the greatp.st marks 
of dibtinction. Tlic king, in rereiigc, sequestered the rerc- 
nues of Canterhurv ; and by a conduct which might he 
esteemed arbitran',1ind there been at that time any reguhir 
check on royal auUiority, he lianishcd all the primate s rc- 
lations and domestics, to the number of four litindr^, 
whom he obliged to swcnr^hclbrc their dc|iarturc, that they 
would instantly join their patron. Rut this polity, by 
which Heiiiy cndcaroured to reduce Becket sooner to iie- 
ccssiiv, lost Its effect, llio Pope, when thev arrived beyond 
sea, absolved them from their oath, and distributed Uicm 
among the convents in France and Flanders. A residence 
was a.ssigncd to Becket himself in the convent of Pon- 
tigny, where he lived for some years in great magnificence, 
partly from a pension granted him on the revenues of tliat 

s n iirs nhh(w,p.‘irtlv from remittances made him by 

A.n.iifis. ,1,0 F^Jneh monarch. i 

Tlie more to iiigratialc hhnself with the Pope, Becket 
resigned into Iiis hands the see of Cniitcrhury, to which, 
he nflirmed, he had been uiiranniiirnllv cleited by the 
authority of the rojal mandate; and Alexander, tii his 
turn, besides iinr>tiiig him anew wiili tliat dignity, pre- 
tendixl to abrngnte, by a bull, the .sentence whicb the great 
council of Eiigland liad pnssrd against him. Heniy,aficr : 
attempting in vain to preriire a conference- with the Pope, 
who den.incd soon after for Boine, whither the |irospcrous 
■State or his nff.iin now invileil him, made provisions ; 
against the con^cqucllres of that lireacfi whiili impended 
between his kingdnm and tlie apo^lnlic see. He issuccl 
orders lohisjustiriaricN.inhiliiliiig, under severe penalties, 
all ajiprals to the Pope or archhishup ; forhiddinganyoiic 
to receive any mandates from them, or apply in any case 
Ip their anlliorilj ; declaring it treasonable to bring from 
either of them an ink-nlirt upon the kingdom, and punish- 
able ill secular eh rgvineii tiy the loss of their eves and 
by castralinn, in regiil.irs by ampulalion of their feet, and 
in laics with death; and meiiaeing with seiiiicsiration and 
Ixiiiishmcnt the iicimiiis ihemselvos, as well ns their kin- 
dred, who shniild ]iav obislieiicc to any such interdict. 
And he further obligerl nil his subjects to swear to the ob- 
servance of those onlrrs.” 'Hicse were edicts of the ut- 
most importance, affixilKl the lives and pro]>ettics of all the 
.subject", and even changed for the time the national re- 
ligion, by breaking off nil cominuiiiration with Home; yet 
were tliey enacted by tlic sole milliorily of tbe king, and 
wx>re ilcnveil entirely from bis will and 'pleasure. 

Tlic spiritual poireis, wbirli, in the primitive chureb, 
were in a great mensnre depciiilciit on the civil, bad, a' 
grailnal jirogress, readied an equality and independence; 
nnd llioiigli tlic limits of the two jiifisdictioiis were difli- 
ciilt to ascertain or define, it was not impossible, Inil, by 
raoilemlion on Ixitli sides, govcniinent might still have been 
conducted in that imjienect nnd irregular manner wliicli 
attends nil Iiiiman institutions. But as the ignorance of 


the age encouraged die ecclesiastics daily to extend their 
privileges, and even to advance maxims totally incompati- 
blc with civil government,r Henry had thought it high time 
to |iut an end to their pretensions, and formmly, in a public 
council, to fix those powers whicn belonged to fhe magis- 
trate, nnd which he was for the future determined to main- 
tain. In this attempt, he was led to re-establish customs, 
which, tlinugh ancient, were beginning to be abolished by 
a contrary jiracticc, and which were still more strongly 
opposed by the prevailing opinions nnd sentiments of me 
age. , Principle therefore stood on the one side, power on 
die other; nnd if die English had been actuate 1^ con- 
science more than by present interest the controversy must 
soon, by the general defection of Iienry’s subjects, have 
been decided a^nst him. Becket, in order to forward 
this event, filled nil places widi exclamations against the 
violence which he laid suflered. He compared himself to 
Christ, who had been condemned by a lay tribunal," and 
svho was crucified anew in die present oppressions under 
which his church laboured. He took it for granted, ns a 
point incontestable, that his cause was die cause of God :• 
lie assumed the character of champion for the patrimony 
of the divinity : ho pretended to be the spiritual father of 
the king nnd all the jieople of England he e\’en told 
Henrv', that kings reignea solely by die andiority of the 
cliurrh nnd though he had thus torn off the veil more 
openly on dm ono side, than diat prince had on the other, 
he seemed still, from dm general favour home him by the 
ccclcsjastics, to have all dm advantage in dm argument 
Tim king, diat he might employ the weapons of tempond 
power remaining in his hands, suspended dm payment of 
Peter's pence ; Im made advances towards an aAinnce widi 
the emperor, Frederic Barbarossa, svho was at that time 
engaged in violent wars with Pone Alexander; he dis- 
covered some intentions of acknowledging Pascal III. the 
present Anti-pope, svho was protected by that emperor; 
and by diese expedients 1m endeavoured to terrify tlm cn- 
teqirising thougli prudent pontiff, from proceeding to 
extremities ngainst him. 

But tlm violence of Becket, still more than a » un- 
tlm nature of dm contros-ersy, kept affairs ’ ’ 
from remaining long in suspense lietwccii the parties. TImt 
prelate, instigatcil by revenge, nnd animated by dm present 
gloiy nitcnditig liis situation, pushed matters to a decision, 
and issued a ccnsuie, excommunicating dm king's chief 
ministers by name, nnd comprclieiiding in general all diosc 
ssbo fas-ourcd or obeyed dm Constitiidoiis of Clarendon. 
Tficsc Constitutions 'he nlirogatcd and annulled ; Im ab- 
solved nil men from dm oaths which they bad taken to 
obsen-p them: nnd Im suspended the spiritual diunder 
m-cr Henry himself, only that the prince might aroid die 
blow by n'limely repentance.'’ 

llm situation 'of llcnry was so unhappy, that im could 
employ no expedient for saving bis ministers from this 
terrible censure, but by appealing to dm Pope himself, and 
haring recourse to a tribunal whose authority he had nim- 
sclf attempted to abridge in this s-cry article o'f appeals, and 
which he Knew was so deeply engaged on dm side of his 
ndvcnmiy. But even this expedient was not likclv to be 
long effectual. Becket had obtained from tlm Boim a 
Icgaiitinc commission orer l^glaiid; and in virtue of that 
nntliority, which admitted of no appeal, Im summoned dm 
Bishops of l/indon, Sniisbniy, and others, to attend him, 
and onicred, under pain of excommunication, the ccclesi- 
iLstics, sequestered on his account, to be restored in two 
months to nil dicir Imncficcs. But John of Oxford, dm 
king’s ngent with dm Pope, had the address to procure 
orders for suspending this sentence; and Imgave the pon- 
tiff such hopes of a speedy reconcilement between the King 
niid Becket, that two legates, William of Pavbinnd Otho, 
were scut to Normandy, where the king then resided, ancl 
they endeavoured to find expedients for that purpose. 
But dm pretensions of thn {larticswercns yet too opposite 
to admit of an accommodation. Tim king required, that 
nil dm Con-sdlutions of Clarendon should be ratified; 
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Becket, that previously to any agreement, he and his ad- 
herents should he restored to their possessions ; and as the 
legates had no power to pronounce a definitive sentence 
on either side, tiie negociation soon after came to nothing. 
The Cardinal of Par ia also, being much attached to Henry, 
took care to protract the negociation ; to mitigate the Pope, 
by the accounts which he sent of that prince’s conduct; 
and to procure him every possible indulgence from the see 
of Rome. About this time, the king had also the address 
to obtain a dispensation for the marriage of his third son, 
Geoffrey, with the heiress of Brittany ; a concession which, 
considering Henry’s demerits towards the church, gave 
great scandal both to Becket, and to his zealous patron, 
the King of France. 

A D 1167 intricacies of the feudal law had, in 

'■ that age, rendered the boundaries of power 
between the prince and his vassals, and between one 
prince and another, as uncertain as those between the 
crown and the mitre; and all wars took their oiigin from 
disputes, which, had there been any tribunal possessed of 
power to enforce their decrees, ought to have been de- 
cided only before a court of judicature. Henry, in prose- 
cution of some controversies, in which he was involved 
with the Count of Auvergne, a vassal of the duchy of 
Guienne, had invaded the territories of that nobleman ; 
who had recourse to the King of Franco, his superior 
lord, for protection, and thereby kindled a war between 
the two monarchs. But this war was, as usual, no less 
feeble in its operations, than it was frivolous in its cause 
and object; and after occasioning some mutual depreda- 
tions,® and some insurrections among tlie barons of Poic- 
tou and Guienne, was terminated by a peace. Tlie terms 
of this peace were rather disadvantageous to Henrj’, and 
prove that that prince had, by reason of his contest with 
the church, lost the superiority which he had hitherto 
maintained over the crown of France : an additional 
motive to him for accommodating these differences. 

Tlie Pope and the king began at last to perceive, that, 
in the present situation of aflairs, neither of them could 
expect a final and decisive victory over the other, and that 
they had more to fear than to hope from the duration of 
the controversy. Tliough the vigour of Henry’s government 
had confirmed his authority in all his dominions, his 
throne might be shaken by a sentence of excommunica- 
tion ; and if England itself could, by its situation, be more 
easily guarded against the contagion of superstitious pre- 
judices, his French provinces at least, whose communica- 
tion was open wdth the neighbouring states, w-ould be 
much exposed, on that account, to some great revolution 
or convulsion.’ He could not, therefore, reasonably 
imagine that the Pope, while he retained such a check 
upon him, would formally recognise the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, which both put an end to papal pretensions in 
England, and would give an example to other states of 
asserting a like independency.? Pope Alexander on the 
other hand, being still engaged in dangerous wars with 
the Emperor Frederic, might justlya])prehend,thatHenry, 
rather than relinquish claims of such importance, w'ould 
join the party of his enemy ; and as the trials hitherto 
made of the spiritual weapons by Becket had not suc- 
ceeded to his expectation, and every thing had remained 

A D lies the king’s dominions, nothing 

seemed impossible to the capacity and 
vigilance of so great a monarch. Tlie disposition of minds 
on both sides, resulting from these circumstances, pro- 
duced frequent attempts towards an accommodation ; but 
as both parties knew that the essential articles of the dis- 
pute could not then be terminated, they entertained a 
perpetual jealousy of each other, and were anxious not to 
lose the least advantage in the negociation. The nuncios, 
Gratian and Vivian, having received a commission to en- 
deavour a reconciliation, met with the king in Normandy ; 
and after all differences seemed to be adjusted, Henry 
offered to sign the treaty,' with a salvo to his royal dignity ; 
which gave such umbrage to Becket, that the negociation, 
in the end, became fruitless, and the excommunications 
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were renewed against the king’s ministers. Another 
negociation was conducted at Montmirail, in presence of 
the King of France, and the French prelates; where 
Becket also offered to make his submissions, with a salvo 
to the honour of God, and the liberties of the church ; 
which, for the like reason, was extremely offensive to the 
king, and rendered the treaty abortive. A 
third conference, under the same mediation, ' 
was broken off, by Becket’s insisting on a like reserve in 
his submissions ; and even m a fourth treaty, when all the 
terms were adjusted, and when the primate expected to be 
introduced to the king, and to receive the kiss of peace, 
which it was usual for princes to grant in those times, and 
which w’as regarded as a sure pledge of forgiveness, 
Henry refused him that honour ; under pretence, that, 
during his anger, he had made a rash vow to that purpose. 
This formality served, among such jealous spirits, to pre- 
vent the conclusion of the treaty ; and though the difii 
culty was attempted to be overcome by a dispensation 
which the Pope granted to Henry from his vow, that 
prince could not be prevailed on to depart from the reso- 
lution which he had taken. 

In one of these conferences, at which the French king 
was present, Henry said to that monarch : “ There have 
been many Kings of England, some of greater, some of 
less authority than myself ; there have also been many 
Archbishops of Canterbury, holy and good men, and 
entitled to every kind of respect : let Becket but act to- 
wards me with the same submission which the greatest of 
his predecessors have paid to the least of mine, and there 
shall be no controversy between us.” Lewis was so struck 
with this state of the case, and with an offer which Henry 
made to submit his cause to the French clergy, that he 
could not forbear condemning the primate, and withdraw- 
ing his friendship from him during some time : but the 
bigotry of that prince, and their common animosity against 
Henry, soon produced a renewal of their former good 
correspondence. 

All difficulties were at last adjusted be- a.d. iiyo. 
tween the parties; and the king allowed ssd Jub. 
Becket to return, on conditions which may be esteemed 
both honourable and advantageous to that compromise 
prelate. He was not required to give up any Becket. 
rights of the church, or resign any of those pretensions 
which had been the original’ ground of the controversy. 
It was agreed that all these questions should be buried in 
oblivion ; but that Becket and his adherents should, 
ryithout making further submission, be restored to all their 
livings, and that even the possessors of such benefices as 
depended on the see of Canterbury, and had been filled 
during the primate’s absence, should be expelled, and 
Becket have liberty to supply the vacancies.’’ In re- 
turn for concessions which entrenched so deeply on the 
honour and dignity of the crown, Henry reaped only the 
advantage of seeing his ministers absolved from the sen- 
tence of excommunication pronounced against them, and 
of preventing the interdict, winch, if these hard conditions 
had not been complied with, was ready to be laid on all 
his dominions.' It was easy to see how much he dreaded 
that event, when a prince of so high a spirit could submit 
to terms so dishonourable in order to prevent it. So 
anxious was Henry to accommodate all differences, and 
to reconcile himself fully with Becket, that he took the 
most extraordinary steps to flatter his vanity, and even, 
on one occasion, humiliated himself so far as to hold the 
stirrup of that haughty prelate while he mounted. k 

But the king attained not even that temporary tranquil- 
lity which he had hoped to reap from these expedients. 
During the heat of his quarrel with Becket, while he was 
every day expecting an interdict to be laid on his king- 
dom, and a sentence of excommunication to be fulminated 
against his person, he had thought it prudent to have his 
son. Prince Henry, associated with him in the royalty, and 
to make him be crowned king by the hands of Rdger, 
Archbishop of York. By this precaution he both insured 
the succession of that prince, which, considering the many 
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past iiregularities m that point, could not but be esteemed 
somewhat precarious ; and he preserved at least bis family 
on the throne, if the sentence of e.\communication should 
have the effect which he dreaded, and should make his 
subjects renounce their allegiance to him. Though this 
design was conducted with expedition and secrecy, 
Becket, before it was carried into execution, had got ih- 
telligeiice of it: and being desirous of obstiucting all 
Henry s measures, as well as anxious to |)re\ent this 
afiront to himself, who pretended to the so'e right, as 
Archbishop ot Canterliury, to officiate m the coion.itioii, 
he had inhibited all the pielates of F.ngland from assisting I 
at this ceremony, had procured from the Pope a mandate ' 
to the same puipose,! and had incited the King of Fiance 
to protest against the eoionation of \oung Ileniy, unless 
the princess, daughter of that mon.iich, should at the same 
time receive the loyal unction. Tiieie prevailed m that 
age an opinion, which uas akin to its other snperstition.s, 
that the royal unction was essential to the exeieise of roral 
power:"' it was therefore natural both for the King" of 
France, careful of his daughtei’s establishinent, aiid^for 
Becket, jealous of Ins own dignity, to demand, m the 
treaty yvith Henry, some satisfaction in this essential 
point. Henry, after apologizing to Lewis for the omission 
yy ith regard to Margaret, and excusing it on account of 
tile secrecy and despatch requisite for conducting that 
measure, promised that the ceremony should be reneyved 
in the persons both of the prince and princess : and he 
assured Becket, that besides receiving the acknoyvledg- 
inents of Roger and the other bishops for the seeming 
affront put on the see of Canterbury, the primate should, 
as a fuither satisfaction, recover his rights by officiating 
in this coronation. But the violent spirit of Becket, elated 
by the poyver of the churcli, and by the victory yvliich he 
had already obtained oyer his sovereign, yy'as not content 
yvith this voluntary compensation, but resolved to make 
the injury, yyliich "lie pretended to have suffered, a handle 
for taking revenge on all his enemies. On his arrival in 
England, he met the Archbishop of York, and the Bishops 
of London and Salisbury, yvho yvere on their journey to 
the King in Normandy :' ho notified to the archbishop' the 
sentence of suspension, and to the tyvo bishops that of 
excommunication, yvhicli, at his solicitation, the Pope had 
Kecket's return pioiiounccd against them. Reginald de 
Horn banishment. Warreniie, and Genase de Cornlnil, tivo of 
the king’s ministeis yvho were employed on their duty in 
Kent, asked him, on hearing of this bold attempt, whether 
he meant to bring five and syvord into the kingdom? But 
the primate, heedless of the reproof, proceeded, in the 
most ostentatious manner, to take possession of his dio- 
cese. In Rochester, and all the toyvns through yvhich he 
jiassed, he yvas received yvith the shouts and acclamations 
of the populace. As he a[iproached Southyvark, the clergy, 
the laity, men of all ranks and ages, came fortli to mek 
him, and celebrated yvith hymns of joy his triumphant 
entrance. And though he yvas obliged, bv order of the 
young prince, yvho resided at \\'oodstoke, to return to his 
diocese, he found that he yyas not mistaken, yvhen he 
leckoned upon the highest veneration of the public to- 
yyards his person and his dignity. He proceeded, there- 
fore, with tlie more courage, to dart his spiritual thunders : 
he issued the sentence of excommunication against Ro- 
bert de Brock, and Nigel de Sackville, with many others, 
yvho either had assisted at the coronation of the jirince, or 
been active in the late jiersecution of the exiled clergy. 
Tins violent measure, by yvhich he in effect denounced 
yvar against the king himself, is commonly ascribed to tbe 
vindictive disposition and imjierious character of Becket ; 
but as this prelate yvas also a man of acknowledged abili- 
ties, we arc not, in his passions alone, to look for the 
cause of his conduct, when he proceeded to these extremi- 
ties against his enemies. His sagacity had led him to 
discover all Henry’s intentions ; and he proposed, by this 
bold and unexpected assault, to prevent the execution of 
them. 

The king, from his experience of the dispositions of his 
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people, yyas become sensible that his enterprise had been 
too bold in est.iblishing the Constitutions of Clarendon, in 
dcliiiing all the branches of royal poyver, and in endeavour- 
ing to extort fiom the church of England, as yyell as from 
the Pope, an express avoual of these disputed jireroga- 
tiyps. Conscious also of Ins oyvn violence in attempting 
to bie.ik or suhdue the inflexible primate, he yyas not dis- 
ple.ised to undo that measure which had giyen his enemies 
such advant.ige against him; and he uas contented that 
the controversy should terminate in that ambiguous man- 
ner, yyliich yyas the utmost that princes, in those ages, could 
hope to attain in their disputes yyitli the see of Rome. 
Ihougii he diopped, for the present, the prosecution of 
Becket, he still reserved to himself the right of maintain- 
ing, that the Constitutions of Claiendon, the original 
giound ot the quarrel, yvere both the ancient customs and 
the present layv of the realm : and though he kneyv that 
the papal cleigy asset ted them to be impious in them- 
selves, as yyell as abrogated by the sentence of the sove- 
reign pontiff, he intended, in spite of their clamouis, 
steadily to put those layvs in execution," and to trust to 
Ins oyvn abilities, and to the course of events, for success 
in that perilous enterprise. He hoped that Becket’s ex- 
jierience of a six years’ exile yvould, after his pride yvas 
fully gratified by his restoration, be sufficient to teach him 
more reserve in his opposition; or if any controversy 
arose, he expected thenceforth to engage in a more favour- 
able cause, and to maintain yvith advantage, yvhile the 
primate was noyv in his poyver," the ancient and undoubt- 
ed customs of the kingdom against the usurpations of the 
clergy. But Becket determined not to betray the eccle- 
siastical priydleges by his connivance,!’ and apprehensive 
lest a prince of such profound policy, if alloyved to pro- 
ceed in his oyvn way, might probably in tlie end jiievail, 
resolved to take all the advantage which his present vic- 
tory gave him, and to disconcert the cautious measures of 
the king, by the vehemence and vigour of his oyvn con- 
duct.? Assured of support from Rome, he yvas little in- 
timidated by dangers, yvhich his courage taught him to 
despise, and yvhich, even if attended yvith the most fatal 
consequences, yvould serve only’ to gratifv his ambition 
and thirst of glory." 

When the suspended and excommunicated prelates 
arrived at Baieux, yvhere the king then resided, and com- 
plained to him of the violent proceedings of Becket, he 
instantly perceived the consequences ; yvas sensible that 
his yvhole jilan of operations yvas overthroyvn ; foresayv 
that the dangerous contest betyveen the civil and spiritual 
powers, a contest yvhich he himself had first roused, but 
yvhich he had endeavoured, by all his late negociations 
and concessions, to appease, niust come to an immediate 
and decisive issue ; and he yvas thence throyvn into the 
most violent commotion. Tlie Archbishop of York re- 
marked to him, that, so long as Becket lived, he could 
never expect to enjoy peace or tranquillity : the king him- 
self being vehemently agitated, burst forth into an ex- 
clamation against his servants, yvhose yvant of zeal, he 
said, had so long left him exposed to the enterprises of 
that ungrateful and imperious prelate.^ Four gentlemen 
of his household, Reginald Fitz-Urse, William'de Traci. 
Hugh de Moreville, and Richard Brito, taking these jias- 
sionate expressions to be a hint for Becket’s death, imme- 
diately communicated their thoughts to each other ; and 
syvearing to avenge their prince’s quariel, secretly yvith- 
dreyv from court." Some menacing expressions' which 
they had dropped, gave a suspicion of their design ; and 
the king despatched a messenger after them, charging 
them to attempt nothing against the person of the jiri- 
mate :" but these orders arrived too late to prevent their 
fatal purpose. The four assassins, though they took dif- 
ferent roads to England, arrived nearly about tlie same 
time at Saltyvoode near Canterbury and being tlieie 
joined by some assistants, they proceeded in great haste 
to the archiepiscopal palace. They found the jirimate, 
yvho trusted entirely to the sacredness of his character, 
very slenderly attended ; and though they threyv out many 
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menaces and reproaches against liim, he was so incapable 
of fear, tliat, without using any precautions against their 
violence, he immediately went to St. Benedict’s church 
to liear vespers. Tliey followed him thither, 
Jl.iriitr'ijf attacked him before the altar, and having 
iictkei.^ cloven his head with many blows, retired 
w'ithout meeting any opposition. This was 
the tragical end of Tliomasi ii Becket, a prelate of the most 
lofty, intrepid, and inflexible s]iirit, who was able to cover, 
to the w’orld, and probably to himself, the enterprises of 
pride and ambition, under the disguise of sanctity and of 
zeal for the interests of religion : an extraordinary per- 
sonage, surely, had he been allowed to remain in his first 
station, and had directed the vehemence of his character 
to the support of law and Justice ; instead of being en- 
gaged by the ]irejudices of the times, to sacrifice all 
priyate duties and public connexions to ties which he 
imagined, or represented, as superior to every civil and 
political consideration. But no man, who enters into tlie 
genius of tliat age, can reasonably doubt of this prelate’s 
sincerity. The spirit of superstition was so jirevalent, 
that it infallibly caught every careless reasoner, much 
more every one whose interest, and honour, and ambition, 
were engaged to support it. All the wretched literature 
of the times was enlisted on that side : some faint glim- 
merings of common sense might sometimes pierce through 
the thick cloud of ignorance, or, what was worse, the illu- 
sions of ]ierverted science, wliich had blotted out the sun, 
and enveloped the face of nature : but those who preserved 
themselves untainted by the general contagion, proceeded 
on no principles which they could pretend to justify ; 
they w'ere more indebted to their total want of instruc- 
tion, than to their knowledge, if they still retained some 
share of understanding : folly was possessed of all the 
scliools as well as all the churches ; and her votaries as- 
sumed the garb of philosophers, together with the ensigns 
of spiritual dignities. Tliroughout that large collection of 
letters, which bears the name of St. Thomas, we find, in 
all the retainers of that aspiring prelate, no less than in 
himself, a most entire and absolute conviction of the 
reason and piety of their own party,' and a disdain of 
their antagonists : nor is there less cant and grimace in 
their style, when they address each other, than when they 
compose manifestos ' for the perusal of the public. The 
spirit of revenge, violence, and ambition, which accom- 
panied their conduct, instead of forming a presumption of 
liypocrisy, are the surest pledges of their sincere attach- 
ment to a cause, which so much flattered these domineer- 
ing passions. 

Henry, on the first report of Becket’s vio- 
’ lent measures, had purposed to have him 
arrested, and had already taken some steps towards the 
execution of that design : but the intelligence of his mur- 
der threw the prince into great consternation ; and he was 
immediately sensible of the dangerous consequences which 
he had reason to apprehend from so unexpected an event. 
An archbishop of reputed sanctity, assassinated before the 
altar, in the exercise of his functions, and on account of 
his zeal in maintaining ecclesiastical privileges, must attain 
the highest honours of martyrdom; while his murderer 
would be ranked among the most bloody tyrants that ever 
were exposed to the hatred and detestation of mankind. 
Interdicts and excommunications, weapons in themselves 
so terrible, would, he foresaw, be armed with double 
force, when employed in a cause so much calculated to 
work on the human passions, and so peculiarly adapted 
to the eloquence of popular preachers and declairaers. In 
vain would he plead his own innocence, and even his total 
ignorance of the fact : he was sufficiently guilty, if the 
church thought proper to esteem him such : and liis con- 
currence in Becket’s martyrdom, becoming a religious 
opinion, would be received with all the implicit credit 
which belonged to the most established articles of faith. 
These considerations gave the king the most unaffected 
concern; and as it was extremely his interest to clear himself 
from all suspicion, ho took no care to conceal the depth of 
his affliction."' He shut himself up from the light of day, 
and from all commerce with his servants : he even refused, 


during thice days, all food and sustenance the i oui tiers, 
appreliending dangerous eflects from Ins despair, uere .it 
last obliged to break in upon his solitude ; and tlie\ em- 
ployed every topic of consolation, induced him to accept 
of nourishment, and occupied Ins leisure in taking pre- 
cautions against the consequences which he so justly ar- 
prehended from the murder of the primate. 

'File point of chief importance to Henry j,.| 
was to convince the Pope of his innocence ; ami siIiimisMim 
or rather, to persuade him that he would ofU'ei.iu,. 
rea]) greater advantages from the submissions of England, 
than from proceeding to extremities against that kingdom. 
The Archbishop of Rouen, the Bishops of Worcester and 
Evreux, with five persons of inferior quality, were imme- 
diately despatched to Rome,>' and orders were given them 
to perform their journey with the utmost expedition. 
Tliough the name and authority of the court of Rome were 
so terrible in the remote countries of Eurojie, which -were 
sunk in profound ignorance, and were entirely unacquaint- 
ed with Its character and conduct ; the Pope was so little 
revered at home, that his inveterate enemies surrounded 
the gates of Rome itself, and even controlled his govern- 
ment in that city ; and the ambassadors, who, from a dis- 
tant extremity of Europe, carried to him the humble or 
ratherahjectsubmissions of the greatest potentate of the age, 
found the utmost difficulty to make their way to him, and 
to throw themselves at his feet. It was at length agreed, 
that Richard Barre, one of their number, should leave the 
rest behind, and run all the hazards of the passage, z in 
order to prevent the fatal consequences which might ensue 
from any delay in giving satisfaction to His Holiness. 
He found, on his arrival, that Alexander was already 
wrouglit up to the greatest rage against the king, that 
Becket’s partisans were daily stimulating him to revenge ; 
that tlie King of France had exhorted him to fulminate 


tlie most dreadful sentence against England ; and that the 
very mention of Henry’s name before the sacred college 
was received with every expression of horror and ex- 
ecration. The Thursday’before Easter was now approach- 
ing, when it is customary for the Pope to denounce annual 
curses against all his enemies ; and it was expected, that 
Henry should, with all the preparations peculiar to the 
discharge of that sacred artillery, be solemnly compre- 
hended in the number. But Barre found means to appease 
the pontiff, and to deter him from a measure which, if it 
failed of success, could not afterwards be easily recalled : 
the anathemas were only levelled in general against all the 
actors, accomplices, and abettors of Becket’s murder. 
'Hie Abbot of Valasse, and the Archdeacons of Salisbury 
and Lisieux, with others of Henry’s ministers, who soon 
after arrived, besides asserting their prince’s innocence, 
made oath before the whole consistory, that he would 
stand to the Pope’s judgment in the affaii, and make every 
submission that should be required of him. The temble 
blow was thus artfully eluded ; the Cardinals Albert and 
Theodin were appointed legates to examine the cause, 
and were ordered to proceed to Normandy for that pur- 
pose ; and though Henry’s foreign dominions were already 
laid under an interdict by the Archbishop of Sens, Becket’s 
great partisan, and the Pope’s legate in France, the 
general expectation, that the monarch would easily excul- 
pate himself from any concurrence in the guilt, kept every 
one in suspense, and prevented all the bad consequences 
which might be dreaded from that sentence. 

’File clergy, meanwhile, though their rage was happily 
diverted from falling on the king, were not idle in magni- 
fying the sanctity of Becket; in extolling the merits of his 
martyrdom ; and in exalting him above all that devoted 
tribe, who in several ages had, by their blood, cemented 
the fabric of the temple. Other saints had only home 
testimony by their sufferings to the general doctrines of 
Christianity; but Becket had sacrificed his life to the 
power and privileges of the clergy ; and this peculiar 
merit challenged, and not in vain, a suitable acknowledg- 
ment to his memory. Endless were the jianegyrics on his 
virtues; and the miracles wrought by his rellques were 
more numerous, more nonsensica’, and more impudently 
attested, than those which ever filled the legend of. any 
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confessor or martyr. Two years after his death he rvas 
canonized by Pone Ale.yander; a solemn jubilee was 
established for celebrating his merits ; his body rras re- 
moved to a maamficent shrine, enriched with presents 
liom all parts of Christendom; pilgrimages weie iier- 
termed to obtain his intercession witlf heaven; and it was 
computed, that in one jear above a hundred thousand 
pilpms arrived in Canterbury, and paid their devotions 
at ins tomb. It is indeed a moi tiffing reflection to those 
who are actuated by the love of fame, so JiistK deiio- 
mniated the last infirmitv of nohle minds, that the wisest 
legislator, and most exalted genius that e\er relormed or 
enlightened the world, can never e\|)ect such tiibutes oi 
piaise as are lai islied on the memory of pretended saints 
whose y\hole conduct y\as piobably, to the last degree' 
odious or contemptible, and uhose'indnstiy uas entnely 
directed to the juirsuit ol objects pernicious to mankind. 
It IS mIv a compierur, a peisoiiage no less entitled to our 
hatred, wlio can pretend to tlic attainment of cniial renown 
and glory. 

It may not be amiss to remaik, before we conclude the 
subject of Thomas a Deckel, that the king, during his 
contioveisy Avitli that prelate, was on every occasion moie 
anxious than usual to express his zeal for religion, and to 
woid all appearance of a iirofane negligence on that head. 
We gave his consent to the imposing of a tax on all his 
dominions for the delivery of the Holy Land, now threat- 
ened by the famous Saladiiie : this tax amounted to two 
pnee a pound for one year, and a penny a pound for the 
tour sub3equont.-> Almost all the princes of Europe laid 
a like nmiosition on their subjects, which received the 
name of Saladine’s tax. During this period, there came 
over tiom Germany about thirty heretics of both sexes, 
under the direction of one Gerard; simple ignorant peo- 
ple, uho could give no account of their faith, but declared 
themselves ready to suffer for the tenets of their master. 
Ihey made only one convert in England, a woman as 
iporant as themselves ; yet thej’ gave such umbrage to 
the clergy, that they were delivered over to the secular 
arm, pd were punished by being burned on the foiehead 
and then whijiped through the streets. They seemed to 
pult 111 their sufferings, and as they yvent along, sung the 
beatitude, ate yc,u'h(n vitn hate ijuu and persecute 

you. Alter they yvcio yylnjiped, tliey were thrust out 
almost naked in the midst of yvinter, atid perished through 
cold and liungei ; no one daring, or being willing, to give 
them the least relief, ^\'e are ignorant of the iiarticular 
tenets of these peoiile : for it yvould be imprudent to rely 
on the reiiresentations left of them by the clergy, yvho aflirrn 
that they denied the efficacy of the sacraments, and the 
mity of the church. It is probable that their departure 
from the standard of orthodoxy yvas still more subtle and 
minute. They seem to have been the fust that ever suf- 
fered for heresy m England. 

As soon as Henry found that he yvas in no immediate 
danger from the thunders of the Vatican, he undertook 
M e.xpedition against licland; a design yvliich he had 
long jirojected, and by yyhicli he liojied to recover his 
credit, someyvliat iinjiaircd by his late transactions yvith 
the hierarchy 
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A. p iiTc. As Britain yvas first peopled from Gaul, 
S ate of Ireland, go was Ireland probably from Britain; and 
the inhabitants of all these countries seem to have been so 
many trines of the Celta;, who derive their origin from an 
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antiquity that lies far beyond the records of any history 
or tradition. The Irish, from the beginning of time, bad 
been buried in tlie most profound barbarism and igno- 
rance; and as they yvere never contiuered, or even im'aSed, 
by the Romans, from yvhom all theyvestem yvorld deriy’ed 
Its civility, tliey condnued still in tire most rude state of 
society, and yvere distinguislicd by those vices alone, to 
yy'jiich human nature, not tamed by education, or restrain- 
ed by layy's, is for ever subject. The small principalities, 
into yyliich they were divided, exercised perpetual rapine 
against eacli otlier; the uncertain succession 
of their princes yvas a continual source of domestic con- 
y'uisions ; the usual title of each petty sovereign yvas the 
murder of his predecessor; courage and force, though 
^'’Cicised in the commission of crimes, yvere more honour- 
ed than any pacific virtues ; and the most simple arts of 
life, even tillage and agi-iculture, yvere almost yvliolly 
unknoyy’n among them. They had felt the invasions of 
the Danes and tlie other nortliem tribes; but these 
mroads, yvliicli had spread barbarism in other parts of 
Europe, tended rather to improve the Irish ; and tlie only 
toyvns yy-hieli yvere to be found in the island, had been 
planted alone the coast by the freebooters of Noryvay and 
Denmark. Tlie other inhabitants exercised pasturage in 
the open country ; sought protection from any danger in 
their forests and morasses; and being divided l?y the 
fiercest animosities against each other, yvere still more 
intent on the means of mutual injury, than on the expe- 
dients for common or even for private interest. 

Besides many small tribes, there yvere in the age of 
Henry II. five principal sovereignties in the island, Mun- 
ster, Leinster, Sleatli, Ulster, and Connaught; and as it 
had been usual for the one or the other of these to take 
the lead in tlieir wars, there yvas commonly some prince 
who seemed, for the time, to act as monarch of Ireland! 
Roderic O’Connor, King of Connaught, yvas then ad- 
vanced to this dignity ;» but bis government, ill obeyed 
even yvitliin bis oyvn territory, could not unite tiie peo’ple 
in any measures either for the establishment of order, or 
jbr defence against foreigners. Tlie ambition of Henry 
had, very early in his reign, been moved, by the prospect 
of these advantages, to attempt the subjecting of Ireland • 
and a pretence yvas only yvanting to invade a people yylio! 
being always confined to their oyvn island, had ney-er 
civon any reason of complaint to any of their nendibours. 
For this purpose, lie had recourse to Romet yvhich 
assumed a right to dispose of kingdoms and empires • 
and, not foreseeing the dangerous disputes, yvhich he yvas 
one day to maintain yyith that see, he lielped, for present 
or ratlier for an imaginary, convenience, to give sanction 
to claims yvhich yvere noyv become dangerous to all sove- 
reigns. Adrian III. yvho then filled tlie papal chair, yvas 
by birth an Englishman ; and being, on that account, the 
more disposed to oblige Henry, he was easily persuaded 
to act as master of the yvorld, and to make, yvitliout any 
liazard or expense, the acquisition of a great island to Ins 
spiritual jurisdiction. The Irish bad, by precedent mis- 
Mons from the Britons, been imperfectly converted to 
Christianity ; and, what the Pope regarded as the surest 
mark of their imperfect conversion, they folloyved the 
doctrines of their first teachers, and liad never acknoyv- 
ledged any subjection to the see of Rome. Adrian, there- 
fore, in the year 1156 issued a bull in favour of Henry 
in yvliicb, after premising tliat this prince had ever shoyvir 
an anxious care to enlarge the church of God on earth 
and to increase the number of his saints and elect iir 
heay'en ; ho represents his design of subduing Ireland as 
derived from the same pious motives : he considers his 
care of previously applying for the apostolic sanction as 
a sure earnest of success and victory ; and bavin" establish- 
ed it as a point incontestable, that all cliristian''kin"doms 
belong to the patrimony of St. Peter, he acknoyvleSges it 
to be his oyvn duty to soyv among them the seeds of the 
gospel, yvliicb might in the last day fhictify' to their eternal 
salvation : he exhorts the king to invade Ireland, in order 
to extirpate the vice and yvickedness of tlie natives, and 
oblige them to pay yearly, from every bouse, a penny to 
the see of Rome : he gives him entire right and authority 
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over the island, commands all the inhabitants to obej’ him 
as their sovereign, and invests i\nth full power all such 
godly instruments as he should think proper to emploj' in 
ail enterprise thus calculated for tlie glory of God and the 
sah-ation of the souls of men.'’ Henry, tliough armed 
with this authority, did not immediately put his design in 
execution ; but being detained by more interesting busi- 
ness on the continent, M-aited for a favourable opportunity 
of invading Ireland. 

Dermot ^Hacmorrogh, King of Leinster, had, by his 
licentious Uranny, rendered himself odious to his sub- 
jects, who seized with alacrity tlie first occasion that offer- 
ed, of throwing off the voke,' which was become grievous 
and oppressive to them. This prince had formed a design 
on Dovergilda, cA-ife of Ororic, Prince of Breffiiy ; and 
taking advantage of her husband’s absence, who, being 
obliged to visit a distant part of his territory, had left his 
wife secure, as he thought, in an island surrounded by a 
bog, he suddonly incaded the place and carried off the 
princess.'! Tliis exploit, though usual among the Irish, 
and rather deemed a proof of gallantry and spirit,*' |>ro- 
voked the resentment of tlie husband; -nlio, having col- 
lected forces, and being strengthened bv the alliance of 
Roderic, King of Connaught, invaded tlie dominions of 
Dermot, and expelled him his kingdom. The exiled 
prince had recourse to Henry, who was at this time in 
Guienne, craved his assistance in restoring him to his 
sovereignty, and offered, on that event, to hold his king- 
dom in vassalage under the crown of England. Ilonn, 
whose views were already turned toirards making acqui- 
sitions in Ireland, readily’ accepted the offer ; but being at 
that time embarrassed by the rebellions of his French sub- 
jects, as well as by his disputes witli the see of Rome, he 
declined for the present embarking in the enterprise, and 
gave Dermot no further assistance than letters patent, bv 
which he empowered all his subjects to aid the Irish 
jirincc in the recover)' of his dominions.'’ Dermot, sup- 
ported by this authority, came to Bristol ; and after en- 
deavouring, though for some time in vain, to enga'ge 
adventurers in the enterprise, he at last formed a treaty 
with Richard, surnamed Strongbow, Earl of Strigui. 
Tliis nobleman, uho uns of the illustrious house of Clare, 
had impaired his fortune by exnensive pleasure; and 
being ready for any desperate undertaking, he promised 
assistance to Dermot, on condition that he sliould espouse 
Era, daughter of that prince, and be declared heir to all 
his dominions.' IVliile Richard rvas assembling his suc- 
cours, Dermot went into Wales ; and meeting with Robert 
Fitz-Stephens, constable of Abertivi, and Haurice Fitz- 
Gerald, he also engaged them in his service, and obtained 
their promise of invading Ireland. Being now assured of 
succour, he returned prirately to his own state ; and lurk- 
ing in the monastciy of Femes, which he had founded, 
(for this ruffian -u-as also a founder of monasteries,) he 
prepared every thing for the reception of his English allies.'^ 

ConqueUof The Uoops of Fitz-Stephens were first 

ill.,! i<i.in I. ready. That gentleman landed in Ireland 
with thirty knights, sixty esquires, and three hundred 
archers ; but tins small body, being brave men, not un- 
acquainted with discipline, and completely armed, a 
thing almost unknou-n in Ireland, struck a great terror 
into the barbarous inhabitants, and seemed to menace 
them with some signal revolution. Die conjunction of 
Maurice de Pendergast, who, about the same time, brou'ght 
over ten knights and sixty archers, enabled Fitz-Stephens 
to attempt the siege of Wexford, a town inhabited by the 
Danes; and after gaining an advantage, he made himself 
master of the place.'’ Soon after, Fitz-Gcrald .arrived 
with ten knights, thirty esquires, and a hundred archers ; ' 
and being joined by the former adventurers, composed a 
force whicfi nothing in Ireland was able to withstand. 
Roderic, the chief monarch of the island, was foiled in 
different actions ; the Prince of Ossorv was obliged to sub- 
mit, and give hostages for his peaceable behaviour ; and 
Dermot, not content with being restored to his kingdom 
of Leinster, projected the dethroning of Roderic, and 
aspired to tlie solo dominion over the Irish. 
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In prosecution of these views, he sent over a messenger 
to the Earl of Strigui, challenging the performance of his 
promise, and displaying the mighty advantages which 
might now be reaped by a reinforcement of warlike troops 
from England. Richard, not satisfied with the general 
allowance given by Henry to all his subjects, went to that 
prince, then in Normandy ; and having obtained a cold or 
ambiguous permission, prepared himself for the execution 
of his designs. He first sent over Raymond, one of his 
retinue, with ten knights and seventy archers, who, land- 
ing near Waterford, defeated a body of three thousand 
Irish that had ventured to attack him ; i* and as Richard 
himself, who brought over two hundred horse, and a body 
of -archers, joined, a few days after, the victorious Eng- 
lish, they made themselves masters of Waterford, and pro- 
ceeded to Dublin, which was taken by assault. Roderic, 
in revenge, cut oil’ the head of Dermot's natural son, who 
had been left as a hostage in his hands ; and Richard, 
marrying Eva, became soon after, by the death of Dermot, 
master of the kingdom of Leinster, and prepared to extend 
his authority over all Ireland. Roderic, and the other 
Irish princes, were alai-med at the danger ; and combining 
together, besieged Dublin with an army of thirty thousand 
men : but Earl Richard, making a sudden sally at the 
head of ninety knights, with their followers, put this 
numerous armv to rout, chased them off the field, and 
pursued them with great slaughter. None in Ireland now 
dared to oppose themselves to the English.' 

Henry, jealous of the progress made by his own sub- 
jects, sent orders to recall all the English, and he made 
preiiarations to attack Ireland m person : but Richard, 
and the other adventurers, found means to appease him, by 
making him the most humble submissions, and offering. to 
hold all their acouisitions in vassalage to his crowm." 
The monarch landed in Ireland at the head of five hun- 
dred knights, besides other soldiers : he found the Irish 
so dispirited by their late misfortunes, that, in a progress 
which he made through the island, he had no other occu- 
pation than to receive the homage of his new subjects. 
He left most of the Irish chieftains or princes m posses- 
sion of their ancient territories : bestowed some lands on 
the English adventurers ; gave Earl Richard the commis- 
sion oi Seneschal of Ireland ; and after a stav of a few 
months, returned in triumph to England. By these trivial 
exploits, scarcely worth relating, except for tlie importance 
of the coiiseiiuences, was Ireland subdued, and annexed 
to the English crowii. 

Die low state of commerce and industry, during those 
ages, made it impracticahle for princes to support regular 
armies, which might retain a conquered country in sub- 
jection ; and the extreme barbarism and poverty of Ireland 
could still less afford means of bearing the expense. The 
only expedient, by which a durable conquest could then 
be made or maintained, was by pouring in a multitude of 
new inhabitants, dividing among them the lands of the 
vanquished, establishing them in all offices of trust and 
authority, and thereby transforming the ancient inhabitants 
into a new people. Bv this policy, the northern invaders 
of old, and of late the Duke of Normandy, had been able 
to fix their dominions, and to erect kingdoms, uhich re- 
mained stable on their foundations, and were transmitted 
to the posterity of the first conquerors. But the state of 
Ireland rendered that island so little inviting to the Eng- 
lish, that only a few of desperate fortunes could be per- 
suaded, from time to time, to transport themselves thither 
.and instead of reclaiming the natives from their unculti- 
rated manners, they vere gradually assimilated to the 
ancient inhabitants, and degenerated from the customs of 
their own nation. It was .also found requisite to bestow 
great military and arbitrary powers on the leaders, who 
commanded a handful of men amidst such hostile multi- 
tudes ; and law and equity in a little time became as much 
unknown in the English settlements, as they had ever been 
among the Irish tribes. Palatinates were erected in f.ivoiir 
of the new adventurers ; mdeiiendent authority conferred ; 
the natives, never fully subdued, still retained their ani- 
mosity against the conquerors ; their hatred was retaliated 
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by like injuries ; and from these causes, the Irish, during 
the course of four centuries, remained still savage and un- 
tractable. It was not till the latter end of Elizabeth’s 
reign, that the island was fully subdued ; nor till that of 
her successor, that it gave hopes of becoming a useful 
conquest to the English nation. 

Besides that the easy and jieaceable submission of the 
Irish left Henry no further occupation in that island, he 
was recalled from it by another incident, u Inch was of the 
last importance to his inteiest and safety, 'riie two legates, 
Albert and Theodtn, to whom was committed the tiial of 
his conduct in the murder of Arclibishnp Becket, wcie ai- 
rived in Noimandy ; and being impatient of delay, sent 
him frequent letters, full of menaces, if he protracted any 
longer making his ajipearanceheloie thcra.i' lie hastened 
therefoie to Nornratuh , and liad a conference rvith them at 
Savignv, where their demands were so exorbit.int, that he 
broke oil' tlie negociation, thieatened to return to Ireland, 
and bade them do their woist against him. Tlicj per- 
ceived that the season was now jiast for taking adrantage 
of that tragical iiieiclent ; which, had it been hotly pursued 
by interdicts and excommunications, was capable ot throw'- 
ing the whole kingdom into combustion. But the time 
which Henry had happily gained had contributed to ap- 
pease the minds of men. Tlie eient could not now have 
the same influence as when it was recent; and as the 
clergy every day’ looked for an accommodation with the 
king, they had not opposed the pretensions of his partisans, 
who had been very industrious in representing to the people 
Ills entire innocence in the murder of the primate, and Ins 
Ignorance of the designs formed by the assassins. The 
legates therefore found themselves obliged to lower their 
terms ; and Henry was so fortunate as to conclude an 
accomracdation with them. He declared upon oath, be- 
fore the rehques of the saints, that, so far from command- 
ing or desiring the death of the archbishop, he was ex- 
tremely grieved when he received intelligence of it. _ But 
as the passion, which he had expressed on account of that 
prelate s conduct, had probably been the occasion of his 
murder, he stipulated the following conditions, as an atoric- | 
ment for the offence. He promised, that he , 
/(Jmnl'o'i'iHUon'' should pardon all sucli as had been banished 
withthecouitof fQj adlieiing to BeclsCtj n.nd should lestore 
them to their livings ; that tlie see of Can- 
terbury should be reinstated m all its ancient possessions; 
that he should pay the Templars a sum of money sufficient 
for the subsistence of two bundled knights during a year 
m the Holy Land ; that he should himself take the cross 
at the Christmas following, and, if the Pope required it, 
serve tliiee ye<ars against the infidels either in Spam or 
Palestine ; that he should not insist on the observance of 
such customs, derogatory to ecclcsiastic,al jinvileges, as had 
been introduced in his own time ; and that he should not 
obstruct appeals to the Pope m ecclesiastical causes, but 
should content himself with e-qictmg sufficient security 
from such clergymen as left his dominions to prosecute an 
appeal, that they should attempt nothing against the rights 
of Ins crown.a Ujion signing these concessions, Henry 
received absolution from the legates, and was confirmed in 
the grant of Iieland made by Pope Adrian and nothing 
proves more strongly the gieat abilities of this monarch, 
than his extricating himself, on such easy terms, from so 
difficult a situation. He had always insisted, that the laws 
established at Clarendon contained not any new claims, 
but the ancient customs of the kingdom ; and he was still 
at libel ty, notwithstanding the articles of this agreement, 
to maintain his pretensions. Appeals to the Pope were 
indeed permitted by that treaty ; but as the king was also 
permitted to exact reasonable securities from the parties, 
and might stretch his demands on this head as far as he 
pleased, he had it virtually in his power to prevent the 
Pope from reaping any advantage by this seeming con- 
cession. And, on the whole, the Constitutions of Claren- 
don remained still the law of the realm ; though the Pope 


and his legates seem so little to have conceived the king s 
power to he under any legal limitations, that they were 
ktisfied w-ith his departing, by treaty, irom one of the 
most momentous articles of these Constitutions, without 
requiring any rejieal by the slates of the kingdom. _ 
lleiirr, freed from this dangerous controversy with the 
ecclesiastics and with the see of Rome, seemed now to 
have leachcd the pinnacle of human grandeur and felicity, 
and to be equally happy in his domestic situation and in 
his political government. A numerous progeny’ of sons 
and daughters gave both lustre and authoiitvtohiscrow’n, 
prevented the danger of a disputed succession, and re- 
jiressed all pretensions of the ambitious barons. The 
king’s precaution also, in establishing the several branches 
of Ills family, seemed well calculated to prevent all jealousy 
among the brothers, and to perpetuate the greatness of his 
fiimily. He had appointed Henry, hts eldest son, to be 
his successor in the kingdom of England, the duchy of 
Normandy, and the counties of Anjou, hlaine, and Toii- 
raine; temtories which lav contiguous, and which, by that 
means, might easily lend to each other mutual !«sistance, 
both against intestine commotions and foreign invasions. 
Richard, his second son, was invested in tlie duchy of 
Guienne, and county of Poictou ; Geoffrey, his third son, 
inherited, in right of his w’ife, the duchy of Brittany ; and 
the new conquest of Ireland was destined for the appanage 
of John, Ins fourth son. He had also negociated, in favour 
of this last prince, a marriage with Adelais, the only daugh- 
ter of Humbert, Count of Savoy and Maurienne; arid 
was to receive, as her dow’ry, considerable demesnes in 
Piedmont, Savoy, Bresse, and Dauphiny.* But this e.x- 
altation of his family excited the jealousy of all his neigh- 
bours, who made those very sons, whose fortunes he had 
so anxiously established, the means of imbittenng his 
future life, and disturbing his government. 

Young Henry, who w’as rising to man’s estate, began to 
display his character, and aspire to independence. Brav e, 
ammtious, liberal, munificent, affable; he discovered 
qualities which give great lustre to youth ; prognosticate 
a shining fortune ; but, unless tempered in mature age 
w’lth discretion, are the forerunners of the greatest calami- 
ties.' It IS said, that at the time when this prince received 
the royal unction, his father, in order to give greater dig- 
nUy to the ceremony, officiated at table as one of the reii- 
nue ; and observed to his son, that never king was more 
royally served. It is nothing extraordinary, said young 
Henry to one of his courtiers, if the son of a count should 
serve the son of a king. This saying, which might pass 
only for an innocent jileasantry, or even for an oblique 
compliment to his father, w’as however regarded as a symp- 
tom of his aspiring temper; and his conduct soon after 
justified the conjecture. , . , , , , . 

Henry, agreeably to the promise which he had given 
both to the Pope and French king, permitted his son to 
be crowTied anew by the hands of the Archbishop of Rouen, 

and associated the Princess Maigaret, spouse ^ 

to young Henry, in the ceremony." He after- ' ‘ 
w’ards allowed him to pay a visit to his father-in-law at 
Pans, who took the opportunity of instilling into the 
young prince those ambitious sentiments, to w’hich he 
was naturally but too much inclined."' Though it had 
been the constant practice of France, ever 
since the accession of the Capetian line, to jienrv aim ins " 
crown the son during the lifetime of the brothers, 
father, w’lthout conferring on him any present participation 
of royalty; Lew’is persuaded his son-in-law, that, by this 
ceremony, which in those ages was deemed so important, 
he had acquired a title to sovereignty, and that the king 
could not, without injustice, exclude him from immediate 
possession of the w’hole, or at least a part, of his dominions. 
In consequence of these extravagant ideas, young Henry, 
on his return, desired the king to resign to him either the 
crow’n of England, or the duchy of Normandy ; discovered 
great discontent on the refusal ; spoke in the most un- 
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dutiful terms of his father ; and soon after, in concert with 
Lewis, made his escape to Paris, where he was protected 
and supported by that monarch. 

While Henry was alarmed at this incident, and had the 
prospect of dangerous intrigues, or even of a war, which, 
whether successful or not, must he extremely calamitous 
and disaareeahle to him, he received intelligence of new 
misfortunes, which must have afl’ected him in the most 
sensible manner. Queen Eleanor, who had disgusted her 
first husband by her gallantries, was no less offensive to 
her second by her jealousy ; and after this manner carried 
to extremity, in the different periods of her life, every 
circumstance of female weakness. She communicated 
her discontents against Henry to her two younger sons, 
Geoffrey and Richard ; persuaded them tliat they were 
also entitled to present possession of the territories assign- 
ed to them ; engaged them to ffy secretly to the court of 
France; and was meditating, herself, an escape to the 
same court, and had even put on man’s apparel ,for that 
purpose, when she was seized by orders from lier hus- 
tiand, and thrown into confinement. Thus, Europe saw 
with astonishment the best and most indulgent of parents 
at war with his whole family ; three hoys, scarcely arrived 
at the age of puberty, require a great monarch, in the full 
vigour of his age and height of his reputation, to dethrone 
himself in their favour ; and several princes not ashamed to 
support them in these unnatural and absurd pretensions. 

Henry, reduced to this perilous and disagreeable situa- 
tion, had recourse to the court of Rome : though sensible 
of the danger attending the interposition of ecclesiastical 
authority in temporal disputes, ho applied to the Pope, as 
his superior lord, to excommunicate nis enemies, and by 
these censures to reduce to obedience his undutiful chil- 
dren, whom he found such reluctance to punish by the 
sword of the magistrate.’' Alexander, well pleased to 
exert his power in so Justifiable a cause, issued tiie bulls 
required of him : but it was soon found, that these spirit- 
ual weapons had not the same force as when employed in 
a spiritual controversy; and that the clergy w'ere very 
negligent in supporting a sentence which was nowise cal- 
culated to promote the immediate interests of their order. 
The king, after taking in vain this humiliating step, was 
obliged to have recourse to arms, and to enlist sucli auxi- 
liaries, as are the usual resource of tyrants, and have sel- 
dom been employed by so wise and just a monarch. 

The loose government which prevailed in all the states 
of Europe, the many private wars carried on among the 
neighbouring nobles, and the impossibility of enforcing 
any general execution of the laws, had encouraged a tribe 
of banditti to disturb every where the public peace, to 
infest the highways, to pillage the open country, and to 
brave all the efforts of the civil magistrate, and even the 
excommunications of the church, which were fulminated 
against them.y Troops of them w'ere sometimes enlisted 
in the service of one prince or baron, sometimes in that 
of another ; they often acted in an independent manner, 
under leaders of their own : the peaceable and industrious 
inhabitants, reduced to poverty by their ravages, were fre- 
quently obliged, for subsistence, to betake themselves to 
a like disorderly course of life : and a continual intestine 
war, pernicious to industry, as well as to the execution of 
justice, was thus carried on in the bowels of every king- 
dom.^ Tliose desperate ruffians received the name some- 
times of Brabanqons, sometimes of Routiers or Cotte- 
reaux ; but for what reason is not agreed by historians : 
and they formed a kind of society or government among 
themselves, which set at defiance tlie rest of mankind. Tlie 
greatest monarchs were not ashamed, on occasion, to have 
recourse to their assistance : and as their habits of war 
and depredation had given them experience, hardiness, 
and courage, they generally composeu the most formid- 
able part of those armies, w'hich decided the political 
quarrels of princes. Several of them were enlisted among 
the forces levied by Henry’s enemies but the great trea- 
sures amassed by that prince enabled him to engage more 
numerous troops of them in his service ; and the situation 
of his affairs rendered even such banditti the only forces 
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on whose fidelity he could repose any confidence. His 
licentious barons, disgusted with a vigilant government, 
were more desirous of being ruled by young princes 
ignorant of public affairs, remiss in their conduct, anc{ 
profuse in their grants and as the king had insured to 
his sons the succession to every particular province of his 
dominions, the nobles dreaded no danger in adhering to 
those who, they knew, must some time become their sove- 
reigns. Prompted by these motives, many of the Norman 
nobility had deserted to his son Henry ; the Breton and 
Gascon harons seemed equally disposed to embrace the 
quarrel of Geoffrey and Richard. Disaffection had crept 
in among the English ; and the Earls of Leicester and 
Chester in particular had openly declared against the 
king. Twenty thousand Brabancons, therefore, joined to 
some troops which he brought over from Ireland, and a 
few barons of aiiproved fidelity, formed the sole force 
with which he intended to resist his enemies. 

Lewis, in order to bind the confederates in a closer 
union, summoned at Pans an assembly of the chief vassals 
of the crown, received their approbation of his measures, 
and engaged them by oath to adhere to the cause of young 
Henry'. This prince, in retuin, bound himself by a like 
tie never to desert his French allies ; and having made 
a new great seal, he lavishly distributed among them 
many considerable parts of those territories which he pur- 
posed to conquer from his father. Tlie Counts of Flan- 
ders, Boulogne, Blois, and Eu, partly moved by the 
general jealousy arising from Henry’s power and ambi- 
tion, partly allured by the prospect of reaping advantage 
from the inconsiderate temper and the necessities of the 
young prince, declared openly in favour of the latter. 
William, King of Scotland, had also entered into this 
great confederacy ; and a plan was concerted for a general 
invasion on different jiarts of the king’s extensive and fac- 
tious dominions. 

Hostilities were first commenced by the Counts of 
Flanders and Boulogne, on the_frontiers of Normandy. 
Tliose princes laid siege to Aumale, which was delivered 
into their hands by the treachery of the count of that name : 
this nobleman surrendered himself prisoner ; and on pre- 
tence of thereby paying his ransom, opened the gates of 
all his other fortresses. The two counts next besieged 
and made themselves masters of Drincourt : but the Count 
of Boulogne was here mortally wounded in the assault ; 
and this incident jiut some stop to the progress of the 
Flemish arms. 

In another quarter, the King of France, wars and in- 
being strongly assisted by his vassals, as- snrrecucms. 
sembled a great army of seven thousand knights and their 
followers on horseback, and a proportionable number of 
infantry : carrying young Henry along with him, he laid 
siege to Verneiiil, which was vigorously defended by Hugh 
de Lacy and Hugh de Beauchamp, the governor. After 
he had lain a month before the place, the garrison, being 
straitened for provisions, were obliged to capitulate; 
and they engaged, if not relieved within three days, to 
surrender the town, and to retire into the citadel. On the 
last of these days, Henry appeared with his army upon 
the heights above Verneuil. Lewis, dreading an attack, 
sent the Archbishop of Sens and the Count of Blois to the 
English camp, and desired that next day should be ap- 
pointed for a conference, in order to establish a general 
peace, and terminate the difference between Henry and 
Ills sons. The king, who passionately desired this ac- 
commodation and suspected no fraud, gave his consent ; 
but Lewis, that morning, obliging the garrison to surren- 
der, according to the capitulation, set fire to the place, and 
began to retire with his army. Henry, provoked at this 
artifice, attacked the rear with vigour, put them to rout, 
did some execution, and took several prisoners. The 
French army, as their time of service was now expired, 
immediately dispersed themselves into their several pro- 
vinces ; and lefl Henry free to prosecute his advantages 
against his otlier enemies. 

The nobles of Brittany, instigated by the Earl of Ches- 
ter and Ralph de Fougeres, were all in arms ; but their 
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progress ^\•as checked by a body of Brabancons, rxdiich 
the king, after Lewis’s retreat, had sent against them. 
The two armies came to an action near Dol; -nhere the 
rebels were defeated, fifteen hundred killed on the spot, 
and the leaders, the Earls of Chester and Fougeies, obliged 
to take shelter in the town of Dol. Henry hastened to 
form the siege of that place, and carried on the attack 
with such ardour, that lie obliged the governor and garri- 
son to surrender themselves prisoners. By these vigorous 
measures and happy successes, the insurrections were 
entirely (pielled in lliiltany ; and the king, thus foiuinate 
in alT qitarleis, willingly agreed to a toiilpiciicc with 
Lewis, in holies that his enemies, finding all their mighty 
eflbrts entirely fiustratcd, would terminate hostilities on 
some moderate and reasonable conditions. 

The two monarehs met brtween Trie and Gisors; and 
Henry had here the inertilicatiun to see his thice .sons in 
the retinue of his muital enemy. As Lewis had no other 
pretence for war, than supporting the claims of the joung 
princes, the king made them such off rs as children might 
be ashamed to insist on, and could be extorted from him 
bv nothing but his paternal allertion, or by the present ne- 
cessity of his affaiis,' He insisted only on letaming the 
sovereign anthoiity m all his dominions t but oflered 
young *IIenry half the revenues of Istigland, with some 
places of surety in that kingdom ; or, if he r.ithcr chose to 
reside in Normandv, half the rctenucs of that duchy, with 
all those of Anjou'. lie made a like offer to Richard m 
Guicnne : he promised to resign Brittany to Geollrey ; 
and if these concessions were not deemed sufficient, he 
agreed to add to them whateterthe Rope’s legates, who 
weie present, should rctpiire of liim.'i Tlie Earl of Lei- 
cester x\as also present at the iiegociation ; and either from 
the imiictuositv of his temper, or from a view of abruptly 
breaking ofl a conference which must cover the allies with 
confu'ion, he gate rent to the most violent repioaches 
against lleiirt, and he eteii put his hand to his sword, as 
if lie meant to attempt some Molence against him. This 
furious action threw the whole company into confusion, 
and put an end to the treats .<■ 

The chief hopes of Henry’s enemies seemed now to 
depend on the state of aflairs' m I'.ngland, wlitre his au- 
thority was exposed to the most imminent danger. One 
article of Rriiue Hinrt’s agnimeiit with his foicign ton- 
fedcratis w.is, that he should iisign Kent, witli Do\tr, 
and all its other fortrt"Cs, into the hands of the Lari of 
riaiidcrs set so little n.itional or uublic sjurit prevailed 
among the nidi pendt lit English nolnlity, so wholly bent 
were they on the aggraiidi/enicnt cadi of himself and his 
own faiiiih, that notwithstanding this pernicious con- 
cession, which must hare prodmed the rum of the king- 
dom, the great! r jiart of them had conspired to make an 
insurrection, and to support the prince s pictensions. Ihe 
king’s principal lesource lax in the clmrcli and the bishops, 
with whom he was now in perfect agreement; whether 
that the deceiu \ of their character made them ashamed of 
supporting so u’lmatnral a rebellion, or that they xrerc cn- 
tirelv satisfied with Heiiiy's atonement for the murder of 
Becket, and for Ins foriiu r m\ asion of ecclesiastical immu- 
nities. 'I'liat prince, howercr, had resigned none of the 
essential riglits of Ins crown m the accommodation; he 
maintained still the same jirudent je.ilousy of the court of 
Rome; admitted no leg.ite into Isngland, without his 
swearing to attein] t nothing against the royal preroga- 
tives ; and he had even obliged the monks of Canterbury, 
who pretended to a free election on the vacancy made by 
the death of Becket, to choose Roger, prior of Dover, in 
the place of that turbulent prelate.i.' 

w..r roll. Scot- The King of Scotland made an irruption 
i.,nii. into Northumberland, and committed great 
derastations ; but being opjiosed by Richard de Lucy', 
whom Henry had left guardian of tlie realm, he retreated 
into Ins own country, and agreed to a cessation of arms. 
This tnice enabled tlie guardian to march southward watli 
Ins army, in order to o]i|iose an invasion, winch the Isarl 
of Leicester, at the head of a gre.it body of Elcmings, had 
made ujion Suflblk. The Elcmings had been joined by' 
Hugh lligod, who made them masters of Ins castle of 
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Framlingham ; and marching into the heart of the king- 
dom, xvhere they hoped to he supported by Leicester’s 
vassals, they were met by Lucy, who, assisted by Hum- 
phrey Bohun. the Constable, and the Earls of Arundel, 
Gloucester, and Cornwall, had adranced to Farnham, 
with a less numerous but a braver army to oppose them. 
The Flemings, who were mostly w'eavers and artificers, 
(for manufactures xvere now beginning to be established in 
I'landeis,) xvere broken in an instant, ten thousand of 
them xvere put to the sxxorcl, the Eail of Leicester xx-as 
taken prisoner, and the remains of the invaders xvere glad 
to compound for a safe retreat into their oxxm country. 

Hiis gieat defeat did not dishearten the ^ p 
malcontents ; xx-ho, being supported by the 
alliance of so many foreign princes, ancl encouraged by the 
king’s own sons, determined to persevere in their enter- 
prise. The Earl of Ferrars, Roger de Moxvbrav, Archetil 
de iMallnry, Richard de Morreville, Hamo de hlascie, to- 
gether xx'itli many friends of the Earls of Leicester and 
Chester, rose in arms : the fidelity of the Earls of Clare 
and Gloucester xvas suspected ; and the guardian, though 
vigorously sujiported by Geofirey, Bishop of Lincoln, the 
king’s natural son by the fair Rosamond, found it difficult 
to defend himself on all quarters, from so many open and 
concealed enemies. The more to augment the confusion, 
the King of Scotland, on the expiration of the truce, broke 
into the northern provinces with a great army i' of 80,000 
men ; xvhich, though undisciplined and disorderly, and 
better fitted for committing devastation, than for executing 
any military enterprise, xx'as become dangerous from the 
present factious and turbulent spirit of the kingdom. 
Henry, xxho had baffled all his enemies in France, and 
had litit his frontiers in a posture of defence, noxv found 
England the scat of danger ; and he determined by his 
presence to overaxve the malcontents, or by his conduct 
and courage to subdue them. He landed at 
Soiitham))ton ; and knoxving the influence of peiw ,u e ot 
superstition over the minds of the people, 
he hastened to Canterbury, in order to make 
atonement to the ashes of Tliomas ii Becket, and tende 
his submissions to a dead enemy. As soon as he cam 
xvithin sight of the church of Canterbury, he dismounted 
xxalked barefoot toxvards it, prostrated himself before th 
shrine of the saint, remained in fasting and prayer durm 
a XX hole day, and xx'atched all night the holy reliques 
Not conleht xvith this hxpocritical dexotion toxvards . 
man, xxhose violence and ingratitude had so long dis 
quieted his government, and had been the object of hi 
most inxetcmte animosity, he submitted to a penance stil 
more Singular and humiliating. He assembled a chapte 
of the monks, disrobed himself before them, put a scourg 
of discipline into the hands of each, and presented his bar 
shoulders to the lashes xvhich these ecclesiastics sue 
cessivelv inflicted upon him. Next day ho received abso 
lution ; and dejiarting for London, got soon after th 
agreeable intelligence of a great victory xvhich his general 
had obtained over the Scots, and xxhicli being gained, a 
xx.as reported, on the very day of his absolution, xvas re 
garded as the earnest of his final reconciliation xvith Heave 
and XX itli Thomas a Becket. 

William King of Scots, though repulsed before th 
castle of Prudhoxx', and other fortified places, had com 
initted the most horrible depredations upon the norther 
provinces : but on the approach of Ralph de Glanvill 
the famous pisticiarv, seconded by Bernard de Balio 
Robert de Stuteville,' Odonel de Hmfreville, William d 
A'esci, and other northern barons, together xvith the gal 
laiit Bishop of Lincoln, he thought proper to letre, 
nearer his oxx-n countrv, and he fixed his camp at Alnxx i 
He had here xveakened his army extremely, by sendin 
out numerous detachments in order to extend his r. 
vages ; and he lav absolutely safe, as he imagined, fro 
any attack of the 'enemy. B'ut Glanville, informed of hi 
sit'uation, made a hasty and fatiguing march to Nexvea 
tie; and, alloxving his 'soldiers only a small intcrx-al f 
refreshment, he immediately set out toxvards evening f 
Alnxvic. He marched th'at night abox-e 
thirty miles ; arrived in the morning, under 
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cover of a mist, near the Scottish camp ; and, regardless 
of the great numbers of the enemy, he began the attack 
with his small but determined body of cavalr}’. William 
was living in such supine security, that he took the Eng- 
lish, at first, for a body of his own ravagers, who were 
returning to the camp : but the sight of their banners 
convincing him of his mistake, he entered on the action 
with no greater body than a hundred horse, in confidence 
that the numerous army which surrounded him would 
WiiiMm Kin'’or®°°'^ hasten to its relief. He was dismount- 
Scotuud *"1.1°- ed on the first shock, and taken prisoner ; 
ed .inri while liis troops, hearing of this disaster, fled 

prisoner. Utmost precipitation. 

The dispersed ravagers made the best of their way to 
their own country ; and discord arising among them, they 
proceeded even to mutual hostilities, and suffered more 
from each other’s sword than from that of the enemy. 

This great and important victory pioved at last decisive 
in favour of Henry, and entirely broke the spirit of the 
English rebels. The Bishop of Durham, who was pre- 
paring to revolt, made his submissions; Hugh Bigod, 
though he had received a strong reinforcement of Flem- 
ings, was obliged to surrender all his castles, and throw 
himself on the king’s mercy; no better resource was left 
to the Earl of Ferrars and Roger de Mov/bray; the in- 
ferior rebels imitating the example, all England was 
restored to tranquillity in a few weeks ; and as the king 
appeared to lie under the immediate protection of Heaven, 
it was deemed impious any longer to resist him. Tlie 
clergy exalted anew the merits and powerful intercession 
of Becket ; and Henry, instead of opposing this supersti- 
tion, plumed himself on the new friendship of the saint, 
and propagated an opinion which was so favourable to his 
interests.' 

Prince Henry, who was ready to embark at Gravelines, 
with the Earl of Flanders and a great army, hearing that 
his partisans in England were suppressed, abandoned all 
thoughts of the enterprise, and joined the camp of Lewis, 
who, during the absence of the king, had made an irrup- 
tion into Normandy, and had laid siege to Rouen.'- Tlie 
place was defended with great vigour by the inhabitants;' 
and Lewis, despairing of success by open force, tried to 
gain the town by a stratagem, which, in that superstitious 
age, was deemed not very honourable. He proclaimed 
in his own camp a cessation of arms, on pretence of cele- 
brating the festival of St. Laurence ; and when the citi- 
zens, supposing themselves in safety, were so imprudent 
as to remit their guard, he purposed to take advantage of 
their security. Happily, some priests had, from mere 
curiosity, mounted a steeple, where the alarm-bell hung ; 
and, observing the French camp in motion, they imme- 
diately rang the bell, and gave warning to the inhabitants, 
who ran to their several stations. ’The French, who, on 
hearing the alarm, hurried to the assault, had already 
mounted the walls in several places ; but being repulsed 
by the enraged citizens, were obliged to retreat with con- 
siderable loss.*" Next day, Henry, who had hastened to 
the defence of his Norman dominions, passed over the 
bridge in triumph ; and entered Roiion in sight of the 
French army. The city was now in absolute safety; and 
the king, in order to brave the French monarch, com- 
manded the gates, which had been walled up, to be 
opened ; and he prepared to push his adwantages against 
the enemy. Lewis saved himself from this perilous situ- 
ation by a new piece of deceit, not so justifiable. He 
proposed a conference for adjusting the terms of a general 
peace, which he knew would be greedily embraced by 
Henry ; and while the King of England trusted to the 
execution of his promise, he made a retreat with his army 
into France. 

Tliere was, however, a necessity on both sides for an 
accommodation. Henry could no longer bear to see his 
three sons in the hands of his enemy; and Lewis dreaded, 
lest this great monarch, victorious in all quarters, crowned 
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wit'n glory, and absolute master of his dominions, might 
take revenge for the many dangers and disquietudes 
which the arms, and still more the intrigues, of France, 
had, in his disputes both with Becket and his sons, found 
means to raise him. After making a cessation of arms, a 
conference was agreed on near Tours ; where Henry 
granted his sons much less advantageous terms than he 
had formerly offered, and he received their submissions. 
The most material of his concessions were 
some pensions which he stipulated to pay comniodrt'tion 
them, and some castles which he granted 
them for the place of tlieir residence ; together with an 
indemnity for all their adherents, who were restored to 
their estates and honours." 

Of all those who had embraced the cause of the young 
princes, William, King of Scotland was the only con- 
siderable loser by that invidious and unjust enterprise. 
Henry delivered from confinement, without exacting any 
ransom, about nine hundred knights whom he had taken 
prisoners ; but it cost William the ancient independency 
of his crown as the price of his liberty. He stipulated 
to do homage to Henry for Scotland and all his other 
possessions ; he engaged that all the barons and nobdity 
of his kingdom should also do homage; that the bishops 
should take an oath of fealty ; that both should swear to 
adhere to the King of England against their native prince, 
if the latter should break his engagements ; and that the 
fortresses of Edinburgh, Stirling, Berwic, a. d. 1175 . 
Roxborough, and Jedborough, should be 
delivered into Henry’s hands, till the performance of 
articles." This severe and humiliating treaty was exe- 
cuted in its full rigour. William, being released, brought 
up all his barons, prelates, and abbots ; and they did 
homage to Henry in tlie cathedral of York, and acknow- 
ledged him and his successors for their superior lord.P 
The English monarch stretched still further the rigour of 
the conditions which he exacted. He engaged the king 
and states of Scotland to make a perpetual cession of the 
fortresses of Berwic and Roxborough, and to allow the 
castle of Edinburgh to remain in his hands for a limited 
time, "riiis was the first great ascendant which England 
obtained over Scotland; and indeed the first important 
transaction which had passed between the kingdoms. 
Few princes have been so fortunate as to gain consider- 
able advantages over their weaker neighbours with less 
violence and injustice than was practised by Henry 
against the King' of Scots, whom he had taken prisoner 
in battle, and who had wantonly engaged in a war, in 
which all the neighbours of that prince, and even his 
own fam.ily, were, without provocation, combined against 
him. a 

Henry having thus, contrary to expecta- Kind’s equitable 
tion, extricated himself with honour from a rtiiniinisiration. 
situation in which his throne was exposed to great danger, 
was employed for several years in the administration of 
justice, in the execution of the laws, and in guarding 
against those inconveniences, which either the past con- 
vulsions of his state, or the political institutions of that 
age, unavoidably occasioned. The provisions which he 
made show such largeness of thought as qualified him for 
being a legislator ; and they were commonly calculated 
as well for the future as the present happiness of his 
kingdom. 

He enacted severe penalties against rob- ^ ^ 
bery, murder, false coining, arson ; and 
ordained that these crimes should be punished by the am- 
putation of the right hand and right foot." The pecuniary 
commutation for crimes, which has a false appearance of 
lenity, had been gradually disused ; and seems to have 
been entirely abolished by the rigour of these statutes. 
The superstitious trial by water ordeal, though condemn- 
ed by the church," still subsisted ; but Henry ordained, 
that any man accused of murder, or any heinous felony, 
by the oath of the legal knights of the county, should, 

q Some Scotch liistorians pretend that 'William paid, besides. lOO^OTO 
pounds ot ransom, which is quite incredible, 'i he ransom ot llichard I. 
who. besides Tncland, possessed so many rich teintones m France, was 
only I50.0(X) marks, anti yet was le\ied with sreat difhtulty. Indeed, two 
thirds of it only could be paid before his dlliN trance 

r Bened. Abb. p. 132. Iloveden, p. 519. 
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even tliou;;Ii aci|uittcd by the ordea], be obliged to abjure 
ike rc.ilm.> 

All advances towards reason and cood sense arc slow 
and gradual, llenry, tliough sensible of the great ab- 
surdity attending the trial by duel or battle, did not ven- 
ture to abolish it : he only admitted cither of the parties 
to challenge a trial by an assize or jury of twelve free- 
holders.* Tiiis latter mctliod of trial seems to liavc liecn 
very ancient in Knglainl, and wls fixed hy the laws of 
King Alfred : but the harlMnius and violent genius of the 
age had of late given mure credit to the trial hy battle, 
which hail lieromc the geiiuml mcthoil of deciding all im- 
portant coiitnnersies. It was never uliolished by law in 
Jsiigl.uid ; ami theie is an instaiiLc of it so late os the 
reign Ilf Elir.ibeth: but the iiistilutiun revived by this 
king, being found more rensoiuible and more siiitalife to a 
civilized people, gradually prevailnl uter it. 

The pjttitiuu of Ibigland into four divi.siuiis, aiul the 
apimiiitmcnt of itinerant .lUstiies to go the circuit in each 
division, and to dis-ide the causes in the uiiinties, was 
another iiiiiiorLiiit unliii.iiic(‘ of this prince, which had a 
direct teiiiluiicy to iiirb the oppressive luruiis, and to 
protect the interior gentry and loiumuii people in tlwir 
pro]M:rty.* Tliose justices were cither prelates or con- 
siderable iiobleiiieii ; who, licsides c.irryiiig the authority 
of die king's coinniissioii, were ulile, bv the dignity of dicir 
own cliuiac.ler,to give weiglil and credit to die l.iws. 

Tlvit there might be fewer obstacles to die execution of 
justice, the king was vigilant in duinolishingnll the new- 
eiectid castles of the iiobihtv, in England as well as in 
Ins foreign doiiiiiiiuiis : and he neriiiitted no fortress to 
rem.iiii ill the custuly of those wiioin he found re.tsoii to 

SUSlICft.* 

lint lest die kingdom should lx: weakened by diis dc- 
niulitiuii of die foniesvv.s, the king fixed an assire of arms, 
by whiili all ins siiln'ecb were obliged to pul thciiiselves 
III a silii.itioii fur tlefeiiding theiiisehes and die realm. 
Every m.in, pom-ssed of u knight's fee, w.ei onlaiiied to 
luteYor e.u.h fee a ciMt of mail, .i helmet, n shield, and a 
laiiie; eiuy free layman, possisseil of goods iutlu*v.ilue 
of sixteen ii'iarki, w.re to lie ariired in like inaiiiier; eveiy 
one dut possess'd leu iii.irkx w.'ix ubligid to luive an iron 
gorget, a cap of iron, and a lam.i‘; all hurgpsci were to 
liiivu a cap of iron, a l.iiue, and .i vv-anibais; dial is, a 
cu.it <|uiliul with wool, low', iir xnili like iiial< rials J It 
:ippe.irs thit ariliery, fur vvhieli lliu Engleih were aficT- 
wanh VI reiiuv.indi hail nut, at this nine, iKeuiiie xciy 
roniinoii iimuiig tliciii. 'Hie spc.ir was the chief wcj|ioii 
cinploxcd ill luille. 

'file* clergy and liie l.iiix vvete, during that age, in a 
siniiige siiiMiioii with regiird to c.icli other, and such as 
in.iy svi'iii liit.dly incuiii|uiililu with a civilized, and in- 
dit'd, with aiiv s|MLks Ilf guvcniinciit. If a ch-rgymaii 
Wire giiiiiy Ilf murder, he could lie iitinished hy degraila- 
liuii only: if he were innrdcriil, tlie murderer w.is ex- 
posed 10 iiuihiiig hut cxeuiiiinuiiie'atmii and iccleskisiical 

I I iisiiris ; iiiid ihu ttiiiie was 1110111x1 fur by peiiaiici^ and 
siih'oissioii.* ileiile the ass.cssiiix of 'riiuni.is 11 Ilecket 
inm.'clf, though guilty of the must niruciuus wickedness, 
and die must repugii.tnl to the seiilime-nU of that age, 
lived .securely iii their own houses, vvilliuut being called 

III aceiiiiiit by Henry hiiiisclf, who was »o iiiucli con- 
cirned, IniiIi hi huiiuur and iiiicrcst, to punish tl1.1i crime, 
and who prufi ssed, or atrexied on all occasion^ the most 
extreme aiiluineiue of it. It was nut till they miind their 
presence shniiiicd by every one as uxcuininiuuc.ited per- 
.suics, dial they wcre'iiidiiccil lu take a journey to Koine, 
to throw iheiiisclves at the feel of the |iuiiliir, and to sub- 
mit to the peiKiiievs impuscxl uiiuii them: uAcr winch 
tiiey cuiitiiiiiLil to possess, vvitliuul iiiulratatiuii, their 
liiinuurs and fortune's, and seeiiied even luh.iie rceovered 
the euiinieiiaiicu and gooil opinion of the publire Uut 
as die king, by the L'oiisiitutiuiix of Clareiidoii, winch he 
fiidcavoure'd still to iiiuintaiii,* had siilije-clexl the clergy 
to a trial by the civil inagistmte, it seemed but just to 


give them die protection of that power to which they 
owed obedience : it was enacted, that Ae murde^ of 
clergymen should be tried before fte jusdeiary, in the 
presence of the bishop or his official; and besides the 
usual imnishment for murder, should be subject to a 
forfeiture of their estates ; and a confiscation of their goods 
and chattels.<> 

'flic king passed an suitable law, that die goods of a 
voss.'il should not be seized for the debt of his lord, unless 
the vassal lie surety for die debt } and that the rents of 
vassals should be paid to the creditors of the lord, not to 
the lord himself. It is remarkable that this law was 
enacted by the king in a council which he held at Ver- 
nciiil, and which consisted of some prelates and barons of 
Eiigianil, as well ns some of Normandy, Foirtou, rVnjou, 
blaine, Youiaine, and Brittany; and the statute took 
place in all these last-mentioned territories,* though 
totally unconnected with each other:'* a certain proof 
how Irregular the ancient feudal government was, and 
how near the sovereigns, in some instances, approached 
to despotism, though in olhcis they seemed scarcely to 
poiiscss any authority. If a prince, much dreaded and 
revered, like Henry, obtained but the appearance of 
general consent to an ordinance which was equitable and 
just, it became immediately an established law, and all 
ills subjects aciiuirsccfl in it. If the prince was hated or 
despised; if the nobles who supported him had smadl 
iiiiluciicc ; if the humours of the times disposed the peo- 
ple to question the justice of his ordinance; the fullest 
and most authentic assembly h-ad no nudiority. Thus all 
was confusion and disorder; no tegular idea of a constitu- 
tion ; force and violence decided every thing. 

'Die success which liad attended Ilenro in his wan did 
not much eiicouiagc his iicighboun to form any attempt 
against him ; and his transactions vvitli them, during several 
}e.irs, coiilain little memonible. Scotland remained in 
that stale of feudal subjection to which he had reduced it, 
anil gave him no further inquietude. He sent over his 
fourth sun, John, into IrelatuI, with a view of making n 
mure cum|iletu commest of the island; but the petulance 
ami itic;i|Mcity of this prince^ by which he ennged the 
Irish chicfuiiis, obligexl the king soon after to recall him.* 
llie King of France h.id fallen inloan abject suncistition ; 
and was induced, by a devotion mure sincere than tliatof 
Henry, to make a pilgrimage to the tomb of Bccket, in 
order' to obtain his inicrccssiuii for the cure of Philip, his 
clile-xt sun. He proUibly thought Iiiiiiscif well entitled to 
the fivour of that saiiil,'oii account of tlicir ancient inti- 
in.icv ; ami liopcd tliat Ifeckil, whom lie iiad protected 
while on earth, would not now, when he was so highly 
exalted in he-aven, forget his old friend and benefactor. 
Tlie monks, sensible tliat their saint's honour was concern- 
ex] in the case, f.iiied not to publish that Lewis’s prayers 
wen* answered, and that the young prince was resiorcUto 
lienlih by llecket’s intercession. Tliat king himself was 
soon after sinick with an apoplexy, which deprived him 
of his uiiderslaiiding: Philip, though a youth of fifteen, 
took on him the adininistrauoii, till his fatiicr’s death, 
wliich happeme-d soon after, opened his way to the throne; 
and he provexl the ablest and greatest monarch tliat 
had governed that kingdom since the age of 
Charlemagne. Hie sujwrior years, however, 
ami experience of Henry, while they moderated his am- 
biiioii, gave him Midi ah asc('nd.uit over tliis prince, that 
no il.ingurous rivaUhip, fur a long time, arose between them. 
The English munnroh, instead of taking advantage of his 
own situation, rather cinployed his good otficcs in com- 
iiosiiig the qiiairels vviiich arose in the royal fiimily of 
France; and he wxls successful in mediating a reconcili- 
ation hutwten Philip and his mother and uncles. These 
services were hut ill rciiuilcd bv Philip, who, when he 
Rime to man’s estate, fomented nil the domestic discords in 
the roval familv of England, and encouraged Henry’s sons 
ill their uiigraiufiil and undutiful behaviour tovvanis him. 

Prince Heiitv, equally imjiaticntof obtaining power, and 
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incapable of using it, renewed to tlie king the demand of 
Ids resigning Normandy ; and on meeting with a refusal, 
he fled ■\\ith his consort to the court of France; but not 
finding Philip at that time disposed to enter into war for 
his sake, be accepted of his f.itiier's offers of reconciliation, 
and made him submissions. It was a cruel circumstance 
in the king’s fortune, that he could hope for no tranquillity 
from the criminal enterprises of his sons but by their inu- 
tual discord and animosities, which disturbed his family, 
and threw his state into coinailsions. Richard, whom he 
had made master of Guienne, and who had displayed his 
1 alour and military genius, by suppressing the revolts of his 
mutinous barons, refused to obey Henry's orders, in doing 
homage to his elder brother for that dueby, and he defend- 
ed himself against young Henry and GeofiVey, who, uniting 
their arms, carried war into his teiritories.f The king, with 
some dilficulty, composed this difference ; but immediately 
found his eldest son engaged in conspiracies, and ready to 
take arms against himself. M’hile the young prince was 
conducting these criminal intrigues, he was 

' ■ ■ ’ ■ seized with a feyer at Martel, a castle near 
Turenne, to which he had retired in discontent ; and seeing 
the approaches of death, he was at last stnick with remorse 
for his undutiful bchayiour towards his father. He sent 
a message to the king, who was not far distant; expressed 
his contrition for his faults ; and entreated the favour of a 
visit, that he might at least die with the satisfaction of 
having obtained his forgiveness. Henry, who had sooflen 
experienced the prince's ingratitude and violence, appre- 
hended that his sickness was entirely feigned, and he durst 
Juncu not intrust himself into his son’s hands. But 
De.ah 111 joung when he soon after received intelligence of 
iiuiri. young Henry's death, and tlie proofs of his 
sincere repentance, this good prince w.as aflected with the 
deepest sorrow; he thrice fainted away; he accused Ins 
own hard-hearlcdncss in refusing tlie dying request of Ins 
son; and ho lamented that ho had dcpr'nod that prince of 
the last opportunity of making atonement for liis ofl'ences, 
and of pouring out his soul m the bosom of his reconciled 
father.? This prince died in the twenty-eighth year of 
his age. 

The behaviour of his surviving children did not tend to 
give the king any consolation for the loss. As Prince 
Ilenrv had left no |iosterity, Richard was become heir to 
all Ill's dominions ; and the king intended that .lolm, his 
third sun’inng son and favourite, should inherit Guiemic 
as his appanage. But Richard refused his eonsent, fled 
into that duchy, and even made preparations for carrying 
on war, as uell against his father as against Ins brother 
Geoflrev, who w.is now put into jiosscssioii of Brittany. 
Henry sent for Eleanor his Queen, the heiress of Guienne, 
and required Richard to deliver up toiler the dominion of 
these territories ; uliieli that ])rincc, cither dre.ading an 
insurrection of the Giuscons in her favour, or retaining some 
sense of duty tow.ards her, readily performed ; and he 
peaceably rct’imicd to his father’s court. No .sooner was 
this quarrel accommodated, than GeonVey, the most vicious 
perhaps of all Henry's unhappy family, broke out into 
violence ; demanded Anjou to be annexed to his dominions 
.of Brittany ; and on meeting xvith a refusal, 

. . iiaj. jjpj court of France, and levied forces 
against his father.'' Henry was freed from this danger by 
his son’s death, who x\as hilled in a tournanicnt at Paris.' 
The widow of Geolfrey, soon after his decease, was de- 
livered of a son, who rcceii'ed the name of Aitliur, and was 
invested in the duchy of Brittany, under the guardiaiKsliqi 
of his grandfather, who, as Duke of Normandy, w.as also 
suiierior lord of that territory. Philip, as lord ]iaramouiit, 
disputed some time his title to this xvardship ; but was 
obliged to yield to the inclinations of the Bretons, who 
preferred the government of Henry. 

But the rivalship hetucen these potent 
rus II cs. princes, and all their inferior inlcrest3,seemcd 
now to have given jilacc to the general jiassion for the re- 
lief of the Holy Land, and the expulsion of the Saracens. 
Those infidels, though obliged to yield to the immense 
inundation of Christians in the first Crusade, had recover- 


ed courage after the toi-rent was past ; and attacking on 
all quarters the settlements of the Europeans, had reduced 
these adventurers to great difficulties, and obliged them to 
apnly again for succours from the West. A second Cru- 
saae, under the Emperor Coiirade and Lewis VII. King 
of France, in xvhich there perished above 200,000 men, 
biought them but a temporary relief ; and those princes, 
after losing such immense armies, and seeing the flower of 
their nobility fall by their side, returned with little honour 
into Europe. But these repeated misfortunes, which 
drained the western world of its people and treasure, were 
not yet sufficient to cure men of their passion for those 
spiritual adventures ; and a new incident rekindled with 
fresh fury the zeal of the ecclesiastics and military adven- 
turers among the Latin Christians. Saladin, a prince of 
great generosity, bravery, and conduct, having fixed him- 
self on the throne of Egypt, began to extend his conquests 
over the East ; and finding the settlement of the Christians 
in P.alestine an invincible obstacle to the progress of his 
arms, he bent the whole force of his jiolicy and valour to 
subdue that small and barren, but important territory. 
Taking advantage of dissensions which prevailed among 
the champions of the cross, and having secretly gained the 
Count of Tri])oli, who eommanded their armies, he invaded 
tlie frontiers with a mighty power, and, aided by the 
treachery of that Count, gained over them at Tiberaide a 
complete victory, which utterly annihilated the force of the 
already langnisliing kingdom of .Teriisalem. 

The holy eity itself fell into his hands, after ' ' 
a feeble' resistance ; the kingdom of Antioch was almosl 
entirely subdued ; and except some maritime towns, no- 
thing considerable remained of those boasted conquests, 
uliicli, near a century before, it had cost the efforts of all 
Europe to acipiire.'' ’ 

The Mcstern Christians were astonished on receiving this 
dismal intelligence. Pope Urban III. it is pretended, 
died of grief, and Ins successor, Gregory VIII. employed 
the whole time of this short pontificate in rousing to arms 
all the Cliristiaiis who acknowledged his autlionty. The 
general cry was, that they were unworthy of enjoying any 
inhentanre in heaven, who did not vindicate from the do- 
niinion of the infidels, the inheritance of God on earth, and 
deliver from .slavery that country which had been conse- 
crated by the footsteps of their Redeemer, a.ii. ima. 
WilhamJ Archbishop of T) re, having pio- .'o". ci. 
cured a conference between Henry and Philip near Gisors, 
enforced all these topics, gave a pathetic dcsciiplion of the 
miserable state of the c.a.stern Christians, anil employed 
cierv argument to excite the ruling passions of the age, 
super-stition, and jealousy of miliUary honour.' The two 
inonarchs immediately took the cross ; many of their most 
considerable vassals imitated the example and as the 
Emperor Frederick 1. entered into the same confederaev, 
some well-grounded hopes of success were entertained ; 
and men flattered themselves that an enterprise which had 
filled under the conduct of many iiidcpeiidcnt loaders, or 
of imprudent jirmces, might at Iasi, by the efforts of siieli 
potent and able monarchs, be brought to a happy issue. 

The kings of I'rance and England imposed a tax 
amounting to the tenth of all movahle goods, on such as 
remained at home ; " but as they exempted from this bur- 
then most of the regular clergy, the secular asiiired to the 
same immunity ; protended that their duty ohliged them 
to assist the Crusade with their prayers alone ; and it was 
with some difficulty they were constrained to desist from 
an opposition, which in tlicm, who had been the chief |iro- 
moters of those pious enterprises, appeared with the worst 
grace imaginable." This uackwardness of the clergy is 
perhaps a symptom, that the onthiisiastic ardour which 
liad at first seized the people for Crusades, was now by 
time and ill success considerably abated ; and that the 
phronsy xy.as chiefly supported by the military genius and 
loye of glory in the monarchs. 

But before this great machine could he put in motion, 
there were still many obstacles to surmount. Philip, 
jealous of Henry's power, entered into a priyate con- 
federacy with young Richard ; and, working on his am- 
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bilious and impatient temper, persuaded him, instead of 
supporting and aggrandizing tliat monarcliy whicli lie was 
one da) to inlierit, to seek present power and independence 
by disturbing and dismembeiiii!; it. In 
llevolioiPnnce Older to give a pretence for hostilities bc- 
liRharil. tween the two kings, Richard bioke into the 
territories of Raymond, Count of Toulouse, wlio iminedi- 
atolv earned complaints of tins violence belore the Ring 
of France as his superior loid. I’liilip rcinonslr.iled with 
Henry; but ivcci'id for answer, tliat Richard had con- 
fessed to the Aidibislinp of Dublin, that his interpiise 
against RaMiiond had been iiiidei taken b) the apinoba- 
tion of I’lnliji himself, and was coiidin led b\ Ins aiillioiitv. 
The Kine: of Franee, who iiiieht ha\e hem loieicd with 
slianic and (onliisioii b\ this detoition, still prosecuted 
his desien, and iiii.ided the prtwincis of Hern and Au- 
vciijne, iindci colour of levtncing the ipi.iriel of the Count 
of Tonlonse.i' llniiy retaliated In making inroad-- upon 
the frontler^ nfl'i.inie, and biirninu' Drins. As this w.ar, 
which dcstrined all hopes of success in the pro|C(l‘d 
Crusade, g.ive gre.it sc.indal, the two 1. in-rs held a coii- 
feienec at the aKiistoined phu e betwien (iisors and Trio, 
111 Older to lind nn.nis ol lu eoininodating their differ- 
ences: the) sep.iraled on worse terms than before ; and 
Fhilip, to show Ills disgust, ordered a great elm, under 
which the conferences had been usually held, to be cut 
down; ‘I as if he had lenonnced all desire of accoininoda- 
t'on, and was detei mined to carry the w.ir to extremities 
ayainst the Kini; of England. lint his own vassals refused 
to scivc under linn m so invidious a cause,' and he was 
obliged to come anew to a conference with Henry, and to 
offer terms of pe.ice. These terms were such as entirely 
opened the ewes of the King of Encdand, and fully con- 
Miiifd linn of the |ierlid) of Ins son. and his seeretalli- 
. 111(0 with I’hilip, of which he had before oiil) entertained 
some suspicion. The King ot 1 nmee rcipnred that 
Kichard should be crowned King of England in the life- 
tniie of his f.ither, should he nnested m all his transnia- 
riiie doiininoiis, and sliould innnidi.itel) espouse Alice, 
I’hilip’s Sister, to whom he li.id lain foriniilv afli.mced, 
and who had .ilre.uh betn coiidiKlid into Eiittl.nid.- 
Henrv had expcriemi d such f.il.il i lle< Is, both from the 
crow nmg of Ins ehh st son, .md fioiii lh.it prim e’s alliance 
with the ro).il f.iinih of Inime, th.it he reject! d these 
terms; .md Kichard, in coiisi epu m e of Ins seen t aeree- 
inent with I’hilip, immedi.iteK levolted from him,' did 
hcmi.ige to the KiiiL' of 1 r.mce lor .ill ihedomnnons which 
Hcnr) held of th.it crow n, .nid rei ciccd the imostiluies as 
if he h.id alrc.id) bicn the l.iwfnl possessor. Second his- 
torians assi rt. that Hi nre hiiiisi If liad lieconie enamoured 
of )oung .Mne, and imntion this as .m additional re.ison 
for Ins refusmi; these londilions: but he had so many 
other just and iipiitahle motives for his conduct, that it is 
superiluous to assii;n .i c.iuse, winch the (treat |inidcnce 
and adv.iiicid ace of th.it iiionareh rendered somewhat 
imjirob.ible 

Cardin. il Alb.ino, the Pope's lecale, displeased with 
the se iiK ri .isiiig obstacles to the Crusade, excomnnnncated 
Richard, as the chief spring ol discord ; but the sentence 
of e\( oininuine.ition, which, when it w.is properly pie- 
parid, and was zcaloiislv supported b) the elergv, nad 
often gre.it iiillueiKe iii that age, proved entirely incllectual 
111 the present case. 'Hie chief barons of I’oietou, (Kiictme, 
Norm.mdv, and An)ou, being attached to the )Oung 
]irinee, and fniding tliat he li.id now received the investi- 
ture from their superior lord, decl.ired for him, and made 
inroads into the territories of such as still adhered to the 
king. Henrv, disipneted by the daily revolts of his mu- 
tinous subjects, ami dreading still woi.se effects from their 
turbulent disposition, had again recourse to papal au- 
thoritv ; and engaged theCaidmal Aiiagiii, who had suc- 
ceeded Albaiio in the legateship, to threaten I’liilip with 
laying an interdict on all his doinmions. Ihit Philip, who 
was a jirincc of great vigour and capacity, despised the 
menace, and told Anagni, that it belonged not to the Pope 
to interpose m tlieteinpor.il disputes of pi inces, much less 
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in those between him and his rebellious va.ssal. He even 
proceeded so f.ir as to reproach him with partiality, and 
with receiving bribes from the King of England ; “ while 
Richard, still more outrageous, offered to draw his sword 
ag.iinst the legate, and was hindered, by the interposition 
alone of the company, from committing violence upon him."' 

'Hie King of England was now obliged to defend his 
doniinions by arms, and to engage in a war with France, 
and with his eldest son, a prince of great valour, on such 
disadvantageous terms. Ferte-Barnard fell first into the 
hands of the enemy : Mans was next taken by assault; 
and Heiir), who had thrown himself into that place, 
escaped with some difficulty : Amboise, Chaumont, and 
Chateau de Loire, o]iened their gates on the appearance 
of Philip and Richard: Tours was menaced; and the 
king, who had retired to Saumur, and had daily instances 
of the cowardice or infidelity of his governors, expected 
the most dismal issue to all his enterprises. While he was 
in this state of despondency, the Duke of Burgundy, the 
Earl of Flanders, and the Archbishop of Rheims, inter- 
posed with their good offices ; and the intelligence which 
lie received of the taking of 'Fours, and which made him 
full) sensible of the desperate situation of his afl'airs, so 
subdued his spirit that he submitted to all the rigorous 
terms which were imposed upon him. He agreed that 
Richard should marry the jirincess Alice ; that that prince 
.should receive the homage and oath of fealty of all his 
subjects both in England and his transmarine dominions ; 
that he himself should pay twenty thousand marks to the 
King of I' ranee as a compensation for the charges of the 
war ; that his own barons should engage to make him ob- 
serve this treaty by force, and in case of his violating it, 
.should promise' to’ join Philip and Richard against him; 
and that all his vassals who had entered into confederacy 
with Richard, .should receive an indemnity for the ofi'ence.’i' 

But the mortification which Henry, who had been ae- 
cusioined to giv c the law in most treaties, received from 
these disadvantageous terms, was the least that he met 
w nil on this occasion. When he demanded a list of those 
barons, to whom ho was bound to grant a pardon for their 
connexions with Richard, he was astonished to find at the 
he.td of them the name of his second son .Tohn ; " who had 
always been his favourite, whose interests he had ever 
anxiously at heart, and who had even, on account of his 
ascemlaiit over him, often excited the je.ilousy of Richard." 
'Hie iiiihapiiv father, already overloaded with cares and 
sorrows, liin'ling this last disaiipointmeiit in his domestic 
Icnderiie'-s, broke out into expre.ssions of the utmost 
despair, cursed the day in which he received his miserable 
heiiiL', and bestowed on his ungrateful and undutiful 
childieii a m.ilcdiction vvliicn he never could be prevailed 
on to retract.'' The more his heart was disposed to Iricnd- 
ship and all'ettion, the more he resented the barbaious 
return which his four sons had successively made to his 
ptircnlal c.are; and this finishing blow, by dc|)rivinir him 
of every comfort m life, quite broke his spirit and threw 
him into a Itiigering fever, of which he ex- cih lull, 
pired at the castle of Cliinon near Saumur. Ut.iili. 

Ills natiiril son Geoflrey, who alone had behaved duti- 
fully tovvaids him, attended his corpse to the nunnery of 
F'ontcvrault ; where it lay in state in the abbey church. 
Next day Richanl, who came to visit the dead body of Ins 
f.ither, and who, notwithstanding his criminal conduct, 
was not wholly destitute of cciierosity, was stnick vvitli 
horror and remorse at the sight ; and as the attendants 
observed, that, at that very instant, blood gushed from the 
mouth and nostrils of the corpse,' he exclaimed, agreeably 
to a vulgar suiierstition, that he was his father’s murderer ; 
and he expressed a deep sense, thougn too late, of that 
undutiful behaviour which had brought his parent to an 
untimely grave. 

'Hnis died, in the fifty-eighth year of his .md rinmcicr 
ace, and thirty-fifth of his reign, the greatest ot iuno. 
]iriiice of his time, for wisdom, virtue, and abilities, and 
the most powerful in extent of dominion of all those that 
had ever filled the throne of England. IIis character, in 
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private as well as in public life, is almost without a 
blemish ; and he seems to have possessed every accom- 
plishment, both of body and mind, which makes a man 
either estimable or amiable. He was of a middle stature, 
stronp, and well proportioned ; his countenance was lively 
and en<;a!;ing ; his conversation affable and entertaining ; 
his elocution easy, persuasive, and ever at command.'* He 
loved peace, but possessed both bravery and conduct in 
war; was provident without timidity; severe in the 
execution oi justice without rigour ; and temperate vvith- 
out austerity. He preserved health, and kept himself 
from corpulency, to which he was somewhat inclined, by 
an abstemious diet, and by frequent exercise, particuliwly 
hunting. When he could enjoy leisure, he recreated him- 
self either in learned conversation or in reading ; and he 
cultivated his natural talents by study, above any prince 
of his time. His affections, as well as liis enmities, were 
warm and durable ; and his long experience of the ingra- 
titude and infidelity of men never destroyed the natural 
sensibility of his temper, which disposed him to friend- 
ship and society. His character has been transmitted to 
us by several writers who were his contemporaries ;<= and 
it extremely resembles, in its most remarkable features, 
that of his maternal grandfather Henry I. : excepting only, 
that ambition, which was a ruling passion m both, found 
not in the first Henry such unexceptionable means of ex- 
erting itself, and pushed that prince into measures, which 
were both criminal in themselves, and were the cause of 
further crimes, from which his grandson’s conduct was 
happily exempted. 

This prince, like most of his predecessors 
trans'cuSnrof of the Norman line, except Stephen, passed 
this reian. more of liis time on the continent than in 
this island : he was surrounded with the English gentry 
and nobility, when abroad : the French gentry and nobi- 
lity attended him when he resided in England : both 
nations acted in the government as if they were the same 
people; and, on many occasions, the legislatures seem 
not to have been distinguished. As the king and all the 
English barons were of French extraction, the manners 
of that people acquired the ascendant, and were regarded 
as the models of imitation. All foreign improvements, 
therefore, such as they were, in literature and politeness, 
in laws and arts, seem now to have been, in a good mea- 
sure, transplanted into England ; and that kingdom was 
become little inferior, in all the fashionable accomplish- 
ments, to any of its neighbours on the continent. The 
more homely but more sensible manners and principles 
of the Saxons were exchanged for the affectations of chi- 
valry, and the subtilties of school philosophy ; the feudal 
ideas of civil government, the Romish sentiments in reli- 
gion, had taken entire possession of the people : by the 
former, the sense of submission towards princes was some- 
what diminished in the barons ; by the latter, the devoted 
attachment to papal authority was much augmented 
among the clergy. -The Norman and other foreign fami- 
lies established in England, had now struck deep root ; 
and being entirely incorporated with the people, whom at 
first they oppressed and despised, they no longer thought 
that they needed the protection of the crown for the enjoy- 
ment of their possessions, or considered their tenure as 
jirecarious. They aspired to the same liberty and inde- 
pendence which they saw enjoyed by their brethren on 
the continent, and desired to restrain those exorbitant 
prerogatives and arbitrary practices, which the necessities 
of war and the violence of conquest had at first obliged 
them to indulge in their monarch. That memory also of 
a more equal government under the Saxon princes, which 
remained with the English, diffused still further the spirit 
of liberty, and made the barons both desirous of more in- 
dependence to themselves, and willing to indulge it to the 
people. And it was not long ere this secret revolution in 
the sentiments of men produced, first violent convulsions 
in the state, then an evident alteration in the maxims of 
government. 

The history of all the preceding kings of England since 
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the Conquest, gives evident proofs of the disorders at- 
tending the feudal institutions ; the licentiousness of the 
barons, their spirit of rebellion against the prince and laws, 
and of animosity against each other : the conduct of the 
barons in the transmarine dominions of those monarchs, 
afforded perhaps still more flagrant instances of these 
convulsions; and the history of France, during several 
ages, consists almost entirely of narrations of this nature. 
The cities, during the continuance of this violent govern- 
ment, could neither be very numerous nor pojiulous ; and 
there occur instances which seem to evince, tliat, though 
these are always the first seat of law and liberty, their 
police was in general loose and irregular, and exposed to 
the same disorders with those by which the country was 
generally infested. - It was a custom in London for great 
numbers, to the amount of a hundred or more, the sons 
and relations of considerable citizens, to form themselves 
into a licentious confederacy, to break into rich houses 
and plunder them, to rob and murder the passenger.s, and 
to commit with impunity all sorts of disorder. By these 
crimes, it had become so dangerous to walk the streets by 
night, that the citizens durst no more venture abroad after 
sun-set than if they had been exposed to the incursions of 
a public enemy. The brother of the Earl of Ferrars had 
been murdered by some of those nocturnal rioters ; and 
the death of so eminent a person, which was much more 
regarded than that of many thousands of an inferior sta- 
tion, so provoked the king, that he swore vengeance 
against the criminals, and became thenceforth more rigor- 
ous in the execution of the laws.^ 

Tliere is another instance given by historians, which 
proves to what a height such riots had proceeded, and 
how open these criminals were in committing their rob- 
beries. A band of them had attacked the house of a rich 
citizen, with an intention of plundering it; had broken 
tlirougli a stone wall with hammers and wedges ; and Iiad 
already entered the house sword in hand ; when the citi- 
zen, armed cap-a-pee, and supported by his faithful ser- 
vants, appeared in the passage to oppose them : he cut 
off the right hand of the first robber that entered ; and 
made such stout resistance, that his neighbours had leisure 
to assemble, and come to his relief. The man who lost 
his hand was taken ; and was tempted by the promise of 
pardon to reveal his confederates ; among whom was one 
Jolin Senex, esteemed among the richest and best-born 
citizens in London. lie was convicted by the ordeal ; and 
though he offered five hundred marks for his life, the kii^ 
refused the money, and ordered him to be hanwed.s It 
appears from a statute of Edward 1. that these disorders 
were not remedied even in that reign. It was then made 
penal to go out at night after the hour of the curfew, to 
carry a weapon, or to walk without a light or lanthom.** 
It is said in the preamble to this law, that, both by night 
and by day, there were continual frays in the streets of 
London. 

Henry’s care in administering justice had gained him so 
great a reputation, that even foreign and distant princes 
made him arbiter, and submitted their differences to his 
judgment. Sanchez, King of Navarre, having some con- 
troversies vvith Alphonso, King of Castile, was contented, 
though Alphonso had married the daughter of Henry, to 
choose this prince for a referee ; and they agreed, each of 
them to consign three castles into neutral hands, as a 
pledge of their not departing from his award. Heniw made 
the cause be examined before his great council, and gave a 
sentence, which uas submitted to by both parties. Tliese 
two Spanish kings sent each a stout champion to the court 
of England, in order to defend his cause by arms, in case 
the way of duel had been chosen by Henry.’ 

Henry so far abolished the barbarous and absurd prac- 
tice of confiscating ships which had been vwecked on the 
coast, that he ordained, if one man or animal were alive in 
the ship, that the vessel and goods should be restored to 
the owners.’’ 

The reign of Flenry was remarkable also for an innova- 
tion which was aftenvards carried further by his successors. 
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and was attended with the most important consequences. 
This prince was disgusted wth the species of military force 
which was establislied by the feudal institutions, and 
which, though it was e.xtremely burdensome to the subject, 
vet rendered very little service to the sovereign. The 
barons, or military tenants, came late into the field ; they 
were obliged to sene only forty da\ s ; they were unskilful 
and disorelerly in all their opeiations; and they were 
apt to carry into the camp tlie same rcfinctorv and inde- 
pendent spirit, to wliicli they were aenistomed in their 
civil goveriiinenl. llciiiv, thirelme, introdneed the ])rac- 
tice of making a commniatmn of their milil.iiN service for 
money; and he levied seiilages horn his baronie., and 
kniglits’ fees, insle.id of rei|nnmg the per^oiril attendance 
of his lassals. Then' is mention made, in the History of 
the I'AchcMiucr, of then' sintagis m Ins second, filth, and 
eighteenth year;' tmd otlicr wiiter-. gue us an account of 
three iiioio ol them.'" ^Vllen the prince had thus obt lined 
nioncy, he made a contract with some of those adientiirers 
in which iMirope at that time abounded. They found him 
soldiers of the same ihtir.icter with tlieinsebe', who were 
bound to sene for a sti|mlated time: the aiinies weie Ic.ss 
numerous, hut more uselul, than when composed of all the 
mihtari vassals of the crown ; the feudal institutions began 
to relax : the kings became niparious for money, on which 
all their power depended ; the barons, seeing no end of 
exactions, sought to defend their property : and as the 
same causes had nearly the same ell'ect.s in the ilill'ercnt 
countries of Europe, the sover.d erowns cither lost or ac- 
(piircd authority, according to tlieir diirercnt success iii the 
contest. 

This prince was also the first that levied a tax on the 
movables or personal estates of his sub|ctts, nobles as well 
as eoniinons. Their 7c.d for the holy wars made them 
suhniit to this innovation ; and a precedent being once 
obtained, this taxtitinii hecaine, in following reigns, the 
usual method of supplying the ntcessuies of the crown. 
'Die tax of D.megelt, so generally odious to the nation, 
was remitted in this reign. 

It was a usual jinictice of the kings of England, to rc- 
pe.it the ceremony of their < oronatioii thriee eiery ye.ir, on 
assetublnig the slates at tlie three gic.it festix.iK. Henry, 
after tlie fust yiars of Ins reign, never renewed this cere- 
mony, wlndi w.is found lobeMry expensive and very use- 
less. None of Ins sncci ssors reined it It is considered 
!is a gre.it act of gnice in this prime, tliat he mitigated the 
rigoiii of tlie forc't laws, and punished any tnuisgrcssioiis 
of them, nut capit illy, hut In lines, iiiipri.sonmcnts, and 
other mine moihr.ile penalties. 

Siniewe are here i ollei ting some detached incidents, 
which .show the genius of the age, and which could not so 
well enter min the body of oiir Instory, it may not be im- 
Jironi r to mention the quarrel In tween Unger, Archbishop 
of York, tmd llicli ard, Archlnshop of Canterbiiiv. We 
may judge of the viohine of military men and laymen, 
when ei i IcsiastK s toidd proceed to such exlrciiiities. 
C.udmal Hagmvun being sent, in 117G, as legate into 
Ilrit.nn, Mnnmoiied an assembh of the « lergy at ].ondoii; 
and as hoth the arihlnslmps piituided to sit on his right 
hand, this question of pieiedencv begat a coiilroversv be- 
tween them The monl.s and retainers of Archbishop 
Richard fell upon Roger, in the |ireseiicc of the cardinal 
and of the .synod, threw him to the ground, tr.impled him 
under foot, and so hruised him with blows, that he was 
taken up half dead, and his life was, with ditlicully, sated 
fiom their violence. The Archbisho]) of Canterbury w.as 
obliged to jiay a large sum of mnnev to the legate, in 
order to suppress all complaints with regard to this 
enormity." 

^Ve are told by Oyraldus Cambrensis, that the monks 
and prior of St. Swiilmn threw themseUes one day jiros- 
tiate on the ground and in the mire before Henry, com- 
jdaming, with manv tears and much doleful lamcntalioii, 
that the Bishop of NVinchester, who was also their abbot, 
had cut off three dishes from their table. How many has 
he left you ? said the king. Ten only, replied the discon- 
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solate monks. I myself, exclaimed the king, never have 
moie than three; and I enjoin your bishop to i educe vou 
to the same number." 

This king left only two legitimate sons, Richard who 
succeeded him, and John who inherited no territory, though 
Ins father had often intended to leave him a part of his 
extensile dominions. He was thence commonly denomi- 
nated Lail:l(niil. Henry left three legitimate daughteis ; 
island, horn m 115G, and married to Henry, Duke of 
S.ixony ; Eleanor, born in 11G2, and married to Alphonso, 
King of Castile ; Joan, born in llG5,and mairied to Wil- 
liam, King of Sicily .1’ 

Henry is said by ancient historians to have been of a 
very aniotous disposition. They mention tw o of his natural 
son's by Ro-amond, daughter of Lord Clifford ; namely, 
Richaid Longespee, or Longsword, (so called from the 
sword he usually wore,) who was afterwards married to 
Ela, the daughter and heir of the Earl of Salisbury ; and 
GeoHiey, fust Bishop of Lincoln, then Archbishop of 
York. All the other circumstances of the story, commonly 
told of that lady, seem to be fabulous. 


CHAP. X. 

RICHARD I. 

Tht kinc's prrpir.ilion^ for (he Crusaclp — Stis out on tlie Crus ulf — 1 rans- 
itctHHis HI S)cil>— Kins’‘5 in Palestine— State ot PaliMinc— Dis- 

rs in rniilaml — Iliekinit's liir<iic actions iii Palestine — Ihsiiturn 
Irom P.Tlishne — C.ipti\itv in Germans — Warsufli Trance — Ilie kiiiy’s 
<lelivtr\ — Itt iiirn to hnulaml — U ar uiili Vr.tme — Death— and cliaracier 
of tile kinj; — Miscellaneous transactions ol this reign 

Til r. compunction of Richard for his undu- 
tifiil behaviour towards his f.ither was dura- 
ble, and innucnced him in the choice of Ins ministers and 
sen ants after his accession. Those who had seconded and 
f.ivoiircd his rebellion, instead of meeting with that trust 
and honour winch they expected, were surprised to find 
that they l.iy under disgrace with the new king, and were 
on all occasions hated and despised by him. The f.iitli- 
fiil ministers of Henry, who had vigorously opposed all 
the enterprises of Ins .sons, were received with open arms, 
and weie continued in tlio'e offices wliich the\ had honour- 
ably discharged to their former master." This prudent 
conduct might be the result of reflection ; but in a prince, 
like Richard, so much guided by passion, and so little by 
policy. It was commonly ascribed to a principle still more 
iirliioiis and more honourable. 

Richard, that he might make atonement to one parent 
for his hreach of duty to the other, immediately sent orders 
for releasing the queen dowager from the confinement in 
w Inch she had long been detained ; and he intrusted her 
with the goiemmcnt of England till his arrival in that 
kingdom. His bounty to his brother John was rather 
profuse and imprudent. Besides bestowing on him the 
county of hlortaigno, in Normandy, grantinghim a pension 
of four thousand marks a year, and marrying him to Avisa, 
the daughter of the Earl of Gloucester, by whom ho in- 
herited all the possessions of that opulent family, ho in- 
creased his appanage, which the late king had destined 
him, by other extensive grants and concessions. He con- 
ferred on him the whole estate of William Peverell, which 
had escheated to the crown : he put him in ])ossession of 
eight castles, with all the forests and honouis annexed to 
them : ho delivered over to him no less than six earldoms, 
Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, Nottingham. Dorset, Lan- 
caster, and Derby. And endeavouring, by favours, to fix 
that vicious prince in his duty, he ]mt it too much in his 
power, whenever ho pleased, to depart from it. 

The king, impelled more by the love of .j 
mditarv glory than by superstition, acted, p.ir.iunn'idr tiie 
fiom the beginning of his reign, as if the 
sole purpose of his government had been the relief of the 
Holy Land, and the recovery of Jerusalem from the Sara- 
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cens. Tills zeal against infidels, being communicated to 
his subjects, broke out in London on the day of his 
coronation, and made them find a Crusade less danger- 
ous, and attended with more immediate profit. The pre- 
judices of the age had made the lending of money on 
interest pass by the invidious name of usury; yet the 
necessity of the practice had still continued it, and the 
greater part of that kind of dealing fell every where into 
the hands of the Jews ; who, being already infamous on 
account of their religion, had no honour to lose, and were 
apt to exercise a profession, odious in itself, by every 
kind of rigour, and even sometimes by rapine and extor- 
tion. The industry and frugality of this people had put 
them in possession of all the ready money, which the 
idleness and profusion, common to the English with 
other European nations, enabled them to lend at exorbi- 
tant and unequal interest. The monkish writers represent 
it as a great stain on the wise and equitable government of 
Henry, that he had carefully protected this infidel mce from 
all injuries and insults ; but the zeal of Richard afforded 
the populace a pretence for venting their animosity against 
them. The king had issued an edict prohibiting their ap- 
pearance at his coronation ; but some of them, bringing 
liim large presents from their nation, presumed, in confi- 
dence of that merit, to approach the halt in which he 
dined : being discovered, they were exposed to the insults 
of the bystanders; they took to fli"lit; the people pur- 
sued them ; the rumour was spread, that the king liad 
issued orders to massacre all the Jews; a command so 
agreeable was executed in an instant on such as fell into 
the hands of the populace ; those who had kept at home 
were exposed to equal danger ; the people, moved by 
rapacity and zeal, broke into their houses, which they 
plundered, after having murdered the owners ; where the 
Jews barricadoed their doors, and defended themselves 
with vigour, the rabble set fire to the houses, and made 
way through the flames to exercise their pillage and vio- 
lence ; the usual licentiousness of London, which the 
sovereign power with difficulty restrained, broke out with 
fun-, and continued these outrages ; the houses of the 
richest citizens, though Christians, were next attacked and 
plundered; and weariness and satiety at last put an end 
to the disorder : yet, when the king empowered Glanville, 
the justiciary, to inquire into the authors of these crimes, 
the guilt was found to involve so many of the most con- 
siderable citizens, that it was deemed more prudent to 
drop the prosecution ; and very few suffered tne punish- 
ment due to this enormity. But the disorder stopped not 
at London. Tlie inhabitants of the other cities of England, 
hearing of this slaughter of the Jews, imitated the ex- 
ample : in York, five hundred of that nation, who had 
retired into the castle for safety, and found themselves 
unable to defend the place, murdered their own wives 
and children, threw the dead bodies over the walls upon 
the populace, and then setting fire to the houses, peristied 
in the flames. Tlie gentry of the neighbourhood, who 
were all indebted to the Jews, ran to the cathedral, where 
their bonds were kept, and made a solemn bonfire of the 
papers before the altar. Tlie compiler of the Annals of 
Waverley, in relating these events, blesses the Almighty for 
thus delivering over this impious race to destruction.'* 

The ancient situation of England, when the people 
]iossessed little riches and the public no credit, made it 
impossible for sovereigns to bear the expense of a steady 
or durable war, even on their frontiers ; much less could 
they find regular means for the support of distant expedi- 
tions like those into Palestine, which were more the re- 
sult of pOTular frenzy, than of sober reason or deliberate 
policy. Richard, therefore, knew that he must cany with 
him all the treasure necessary for his enterprise, and that 
both the remoteness of his own country and its poverty, 
made it unable to furnish him with those continued sup- 
plies, which the exigencies of so perilous a war must 
necessarily require. His father had left him a treasure of 
above a hundred thousand marks ; and the king, negli- 
gent of every consideration but his present object, endea- 
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voured to augment this sum by all expedients, how per- 
nicious soever to the public, or dangerous to royal authority. 
He put to sale the revenues and manors of the crown ; 
the offices of greatest trust and power, even those of forester 
and sheriff, which anciently were so important,' became 
venal ; the dignity of chief justiciary, in whose hands was 
lodged the whole execution of the laws, was sold to Hugh 
de Puzas, Bishop of Durham, for a thousand marks; the 
same prelate bought the earldom of Northumberland for 
life; *' many of the champions of the cross, who had re- 
pented of their vow, purchased the liberty of violating it ; 
and Richard, who stood less in need of men than of money, 
dispensed, on these conditions, with their attendance. 
Elated with the hopes of fame, which, in that age, attended 
no wars but those against the infidels, he was blind to 
every other consideration ; and when some of his wiser 
ministers objected to this dissipation of the revenue and 
power of the crown, he replied, that he would sell London 
Itself, could he find a purchaser.' Nothing, indeed, could 
be a stronger proof how negligent he was of all future 
interests in comparison of the Crusade, than his selling, 
for so small a sum as 10,000 marks, the vassalage of Scot- 
land, together with the fortresses of Roxburgh and Ber- 
wick, the greatest acquisition that had been made by his 
father during the couise of his victorious reign ; and his 
accepting the homage of William m the usual terms, 
merely for the territories which that prince held m Eng- 
land.' The English of all ranks and stations were oji- 
pressed by numerous exactions ; menaces were employed, 
noth against the innocent and the guilty, in order to extort 
money from them : and where a pretence was wanting 
against the rich, the king obliged tiiem, by the fear of his 
displeasure, to lend sums which, he knew, it would never 
be in his power to repay. 

But Richard, though he sacrificed every interest and 
consideration to the success of this pious enterprise, car- 
ried so little the appearance of sanctity in his conduct, that 
Fulk, curate of Neuilly, a zealous preacher of the Cru- 
sade, who, from that merit, had acquired the privilege of 
speaking the boldest truths, advised him to rid himself of 
his notorious vices, particularly his pride, avarice, and 
voluptuousness, which he called the king’s three favourite 
daughters. You counsel well, replied Richard, and J hcrc- 
hy dispose of the first to the Tcniplais, of the second to the 
Benedictines, and of the third to my pi dates. 

Richard, jealous of attempts which might be made on 
England during his absence, laid Prince John, as well as 
his natural brother. Geoflrev, Archbishop of York, under 
engagements, confirmed by their oaths, that neither of them 
should enter the kingdom till his return ; though he 
thought proper, before his departure, to withdraw this 
prohibition. The administration was left in the hands of 
Hugh, Bishop of Durham, and of Longchamp, Bishop of 
Ely, whom he appointed justiciaries and guardians of the 
realm. The latter was a Frenchman, of mean birth, and 
of a violent character ; who, by art and address, had in- 
sinuated himself into favour, whom Richard had created 
chancellor, and whom he had engaged the Pope also to 
invest with the legantine authority, that, by centring every 
kind of power in his person, he might the better insure 
the public tranquillity. All the military and turbulent 
spiiits flocked about the person of the king, and were im- 
patient to distinguish themselves against the infidels in 
Asia ; whither his inclinations, his engagements, led him, 
and whither he was impelled by messages from tlie King 
of France, ready to embark in this enterprise. 

The Emperor Frederic, a prince of great spirit and con- 
duct, had already taken the road to Palestine, at the head 
of 150,000 men, collected from Germany and all the 
northern states. Having surmounted every obstacle 
thrown in his way by the artifices of the Greeks and the 
power of the infidels, he had penetrated to the holders of 
Syria; when, bathing in the cold river Cydnus, during 
the greatest heat of the summer season, he was seized 
with a mortal distemper, which put an end to his life and 
his rash enterprise.? His army, under the command of 
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Ins son, Conrade, reached Palestine ; but was so dimin- 
ished by fatigue, famine, maladies, and the sword, that it 
scarcely amounted to eight thousand men ; and was un- 
able to make any progress against the great power, valour, 
and conduct of Saladin. Tliese reiterated calamities 
attending the Cmsades, had taught the Kings of France 
and England the necessity of trying another road to the 
Holy Land; and they determined to conduct their armies 
thither by sea, to carry provisions along with them, and, 
by means of their naval power, to maintain an open com- 
munication with their own states, and with the western 
parts of Europe. The place of rendezvous u.is appointed 
in the plains of Vezelay, on the borders of Iliirguiidy : '■ 
non, Philip and Richard, on their arrival there, 

e9iii.iunc. found their combined army amount to 
100,000 men;> a mighty force, animated with glory and 
religion, conducted by tuo warlike monarchs, piovided 
with every thing which their several dominions could 
supfily, and not to be overcome but by their own miscon- 
duct, or by the unsurmountable obstacles of nature. 

King sets oni on The French prince and the English here 
the Crus.iile. reiteiated their piornises of coidial friend- 
ship, pledged their faith not to invade each other’s do- 
minions during the Crusade, mutually exchanged the 
oaths of all their barons and prelates to the same effect, 
and subjected themselves to the penalty of interdicts and 
excommunications, if they should ever violate this public 
and solemn engagement. They then separated ; Philip 
took the road to Genoa, Richard that to Marseilles, with 
a view of meeting their fleets, which were severally ap- 

l4tliSe I pointed to rendezvous in these harbours. 

’ ' They put to sea; and, nearly about the same 

time, were obliged, by stress of weather, to take shelter m 
Messina, where they were detained during the whole win- 
ter. This incident laid the foundation of animosities 
which proved fatal to their enterprise. 

Richard and Philip were, by the situation and extent 
of their dominions, rivals in power; by their age and 
inclinations, comfietitors for glory ; and these causes of 
emulation, which, had the princes been employed in the 
field against the common enemy, might have stimulated 
them to martial enterprises, soon excited, during the pre- 
sent leisure and refiose, quarrels between monarchs of 
such a fiery character. Eifually haughty, ambitious, in- 
trepid, and inflexible, they were irritated with the least 
appearance of injury, and were incapable, by mutual 
condescensions, to efface those causes of complaint, winch 
unavoidably arose between them. Richard, candid, sin- 
cere, undesigning, impolitic, violent, laid himself open, 
on every occasion, to the designs of his antagonist ; who, 
provident, interested, intriguing, failed not to take all ad- 
vantages against him : and thus, both the circumstances 
of their disposition in which they were similar, and those 
in which they differed, rendered it imfiossible for them to 
persevere in that harmony which was so necessary to the 
success of their undertaking. 

rrans.iciions iii The last King of Sicily and Naples was 
bitib . William II. who had married .loan, sister to 
Richaid, and who, dying without issue, had bequeathed 
his dominions to his patcinal aunt, Constantia, the only 
legitimate descendant surviving of Roger, the first sove- 
reign of those states who had been honoured with the 
royal title. Tliis princess had, in expectation of that rich 
inheritance, been married to Henry VI. the reigning em- 
peror,'- but Tancred, her natural brother, had fixed such 
an interest among the barons, that, taking advantage of 
Henry’s absence, he had acquired possession of the throne, 
and maintained his claim, by force of arms, against all 
the efforts of the Germans.' The approach of the cru- 
saders naturally gave him apprehensions for his unstable 
government ; and he was uncertain whether he had most 
reason to dread the presence of the Frencii or of the 
English monarch. Philip was enraged in strict alliance 
with the emperor his competitor; Richard was disgusted 
by his rigours towards the queen dowager, whom the 
Sicilian prince had confined in Palermo, because she had 
opposed with all her interest his succession to the crown. 
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Tancred, therefore, sensible of the present necessity, re- 
solved to ]iaj court to both these formidable princes; and he 
was not unsuccessful in his endeavours. He persuaded 
Philip that it was highly improper for him to interrupt liis 
enterprise against the infidels, by any attempt against a 
Christian state : he restored Queen Joan to her liberty ; and 
even found means to make an alliance with Richard, who 
stipulated by treaty to marry his nephew, Arthur, the j oung 
Duke of Brittany, to one of the daughters of Tan'cred."> 
But before these terms of friendship were settled, Richard, 
jealous both of Tancred and of the inhabitants of Mes- 
sina, had taken up his quarters in the suburbs, and had 
iiossessed himself of a small fort, which commanded the 
harbour; and he kept himself extremely on his guaid 
against their enterprises. Tlie citizens took October 
umbrage. Mutual insults and attacks passed 
between them and the English : Philip, who had quar- 
tered his troops in the town, endeavoured to accommo- 
date the quarrel, and held a conference with Richard for 
that purpose. While the two kings, meeting in the open 
fields, were engaged in discourse on this subject, a body 
of those Sicilians seemed to be drawing towards them ; 
and Richard pushed forwards, in order to inq^uire into the 
reason of this extraordinary movement." The English, 
insolent from their power, and inflamed with former ani- 
mosities, wanted but a pretence for attacking the Mes- 
sinese ; they soon chased them off the field, drove them 
into the town, and entered with them at the gates. The 
king employed his authority to restrain them from pil- 
laging and 'massacring the defenceless inhabitants ; out 
he gave orders, in token of his victory, that the standard 
of England should be erected on the walls. Philip, who 
considered that place as his quarters, exclaimed against 
the insult, and ordered some of his troops to pull down 
the standard : but Richard informed him by a messenger, 
that, though he himself would willingly remove that 
ground of offence, he would not permit it to be done by 
others ; and if the French king attempted such an insult 
upon him, he should not succeed out by the utmost 
effusion of blood. Philip, content with tfiis species of 
haughty submission, recalled his orders : “ the aifl’erence 
was seemingly accommodated ; but still left the remains 
of rancour and jealousy in the breasts of the two 
monarchs. 

Tancred, who, for his own security, desired to inflame 
their mutual hatred, employed an artifice which might 
have been attended with consequences still more fatal. 
He showed Richard a letter, signed by the 
French king, and delivered to him, as he 
pretended, .by the Duke of Burgundy ; in which that 
monarch desired Tancred to fall upon the quarters of the 
English, and promised to assist him in putting them to 
the sword, as common enemies. The unwary Richard 
gave credit to the information ; but was too candid not to 
betray his discontent to Philip, who absolutely denied the 
letter, and charged the Sicilian prince with forgery and 
falsehood. Richard either was, or pretended to be, en- 
tirely satisfied.P 

Lest these jealousies and complaints should multiply 
between them, it was proposed, that they should, by a 
solemn treaty, obviate all future differences, and adjust 
every point that could possibly hereafter become a con- 
troversy between them. But this expedient started a new 
dispute, which might have proved more dangerous than 
any of the foregoing, and which deeply concerned the 
lionour of Philip’s family. When Richard, in every treaty 
with the late king, insisted so strenuously on being 
allowed to marry Alice of France, he had only sought a 

E retence for quarrelling ; and never meant to take to his 
ed a princess suspected of a criminal amour with his 
own father. After he became master, he no longer spake 
of that alliance : he even took measures for espousing 
Berengaria, daughter of Sanchez, King of Nav-arre, with 
whom he had become enamoured during his abode in 
Guienne ; a Queen Eleanor was daily expected with that 
princess at Messina : r and when Philip renewed to him 
Ills application for espousing his sister Alice, Richard 
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was obliged to give him an absolute refusal. It is pre- 
tended by Iloveden and other historians, s that he was 
able to produce such convincing proofs of Alice’s infi- 
delity, and even of her having born a child to Henry, 
that her brother desisted from his applications, and chose 
to wrap up the dishonour of his family in silence and 
oblivion. It is certain, from the treaty itself, which re- 
mains,* that whatever were his motives, he permitted 
Richard to give his hand to Berengaria; and having set- 
tled all other controversies with that prince, he imme- 
diately set sad for the Holy Land. Richard awaited 
some time the arrival of his mother and bride; and when 
they joined him, he separated his fleet into two squadrons, 
and set forward on his enterprise. Queen Eleanor re- 
turned to England, but Berengaria, and the queen 
dowager of Sicily, his sister, attended him on the ex- 
pedition.v 

The English fleet, on leaving the port of Messina, met 
with a funous tempest, and the squadron on which the 
. , , two princesses were embarked, was driven 

■ ‘ ■ on the coast of Cyprus, and some of the 

vessels were wrecked near Limisso in that island. Isaac, 
Prince of Cyprus, who assumed the magnificent title of 
Emperor, pillaged the ships that were str.anded, threw the 
seamen and passengers into prison, and even refused to the 
princesses liber^, m their dangerous situation, of entering 
the harbour of Limisso. But Richard, who aivived soon 
after, took ample vengeance on him for the injury. He 
disembarked his troops ; defeated the tyrant, who opposed 
his landing ; entered Limisso by storm ; gained next day 
a second victory ; obliged Isaac to surrender at discretion; 
iind established governors over the island. The Greek 
prince, being thro*yn into prison and loaded with irons, 
complained of the little regard with which he was treated ; 
upon which, Richard ordered silver fetters to be made for 
him ; and this emperor, pleased with the distinction, ex- 
pressed a sense of the generosity of his conqueror.'' The 
istii May espoused Berengaria, who, imme- 

diately embarking, carried along with her to 
Palestine, the daugliter of the Cypriot prince ; a danger- 
ous rival, who was believed to have seduced the aflfections 
of her husband. Such were the libertine character and 
conduct of the heroes engaged in this pious enterprise! 
The tine’s arri- The English army arrived in time to par- 
vai m Palestine, take in the glory of the siege of Acre or 
Ptolemais, which had been attacked for above two years 
by the united force of all the Christians in Palestine, and 
had been defended by the utmost efforts of Saladin and 
the Saracens. The remains of the Gei-man army, con- 
ducted by the Emperor Frederick, and the separate bodies 
of adventurers who continually poured in from the West, 
had enabled tbe King of Jerusalem to form tbis important 
enterprise :** but Saladin, having thrown a strong ^rrison 
into the place under the command of Caracos, his own 
master in the art of war, and molesting the besiegers with 
continual attacks and sallies, had protracted the success of 
the enterprise, and wasted the force of his enemies. The 
arrival of Philip and Richard inspired new life into the 
Christians; and these princes, acting by concert, and 
sharing the honour and danger of every action, gave hopes 
of a final victory over the infidels. They agreed on this 
plan of operations : when the French monarch attacked 
the town, the English guarded the trenches: next day, 
when the English prince conducted the assault, the French 
succeeded him in providing for the safety of the assailants. 
The emulation between those rival kings and rival nations 
produced extraordinary acts of valour : Richard in parti- 
cular, animated with a more precipitate courage than 
Philip, and more agreeable to the romantic spirit of that 
age, drew to himself the general attention, and acquired a 
great and splendid reputation. But this harmony was of 
short duration ; and occasions of discord soon arose be- 
tween these jealous and haughty princes. 

Slate ot Pales- The family of Boiiillon, which had first 
•me. been placed on the throne of Jerusalem, eiid- 
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ing in a female, Fulk, Count of Anjou, grandfather to 
Henry II. of England, married the heiress of tliat king- 
dom, and transmitted his title to the jounger branches of 
his family. The Anjevin race ending also m a female 
Guy de Lusignan, by espousing Sibjlla, the heiress, had’ 
Succeeded to the title ; and though he lost his kingdom by 
the invasion of Saladin, he was still acknowledged by ail 
the Christians for King of Jerusalem.v But as Sibylla 
died without issue, during the siege of Acre, Isabella, ‘her 
younger sister, put in her claim to that titular kingdom, 
and required Lusignan to resign his pretensions to her 
husband, Conrade, Marquis of IMontferrat. Lusignan, 
maintaining that the royal title was unalienable and inde- 
feasible, had recourse to the protection of Richard, attend- 
ed on him before he left Cyprus, and engaged him to 
embrace his cause.^ Tliere needed no other reason for 
throwing Philip into the party of Conrade ; and the oppo- 
site views of these gyeat monarchs brought faction and 
dissension into the Christian army, and retarded all its 
operations. The Templars, the Genoese, and the Germans, 
declared for Philip and Conrade; the Flemings, the 
Pisans, the Knights of the Hospital of St. John, adhered 
to Richard and Lusignan. But notwithstanding these 
disputes, as the length of the siege had reduced the Saracen 
garrison to the last extremity, they surrender- 
ed themselves prisoners ; stipulated, in re- 
turn for their lives, other advantages to the Christians, such 
as the restoring of the Christian prisoners, and the delivery 
of the wood of the true cross ;** and this great enterprise, 
which had long engaged the attention of all Europe and 
Asia, was at last, after the loss of 300,000 men, brouglit 
to a happy period. 

But Philip, instead of pursuing the hopes of further 
conquest, and of redeeming the lioly city from slavery, 
being disgusted with the ascendant assumed and acquired 
by Richard, and having views of many advantages, which 
he might reap by Ins presence in Europe, declaied Ins 
resolution of returning to France ; and he pleaded his bad 
state of health as an excuse for his deseition of the com- 
mon cause. He left, however, to Richard ten thousand of 
his troops, under the command of the Duke of Burgundy ; 
and he renewed his oath never to commence hostilities 
against that prince’s dominions during his absence. But 
he had no sooner reached Italy than he applied, it is pre- 
tended, to Pope Celestine HI. for a dispensation from his 
vow; and when denied that request, he still proceeded, 
though after a covert manner, in a project, which the pre- 
sent situation of England rendered inviting, and which 
gratified, in an eminent degree, both his resentment and 
his ambition. 

Immediately after Richard had left Eng- Disorders m 
land, and begun his march to the Holy Land, England, 
the two prelates, whom he had appointed guardians of the 
realm, broke out into animosities against each other, and 
threw the kingdom into combustion. Longchamp, pre- 
sumptuous in his nature, elated by the favour which he 
enjoyed with his master, and armed with the legantine 
commission, could not submit to an equality with the 
Bishop of Durham : he even went so far as to arrest Ins 
colleague, and to extort from him a resignation of the 
earldom of Northumberland, and of his other dignities, 
as the price of his liberty.'’ The king, informed of these 
dissensions, ordered, by letters from Marseilles, that the 
bishop should be reinstated in his offices ; but Longchamp 
had still the boldness to refuse compliance, on pretence 
that he himself was better acquainted with the king’s 
secret intentions." He proceeded to govern the kingdom 
by his sole authority ; to treat all the nobility with arro- 
gance ; and to display his power and riches with an in- 
vidious ostentation. He never travelled without a strong 
guard of fifteen hundred foreign soldiers, collected from 
that licentious tribe with which the age was generally in- 
fested : nobles and knights were proud of being admitted 
into his train : his retinue wore tlie aspect of royal mag- 
nificence : and when, in his progress through the kingdom, 

a 'Uns true cross was lost in the battle of Tiberiade, to winch it had bein 
carried by the crusaders for their piotection. Ilipont, an author ot that 
age, says, that after this dismal event, all tbe cliildrca who vveie born 
Ihrouehout all Ciiristendom, had only twenty or twenty-two teeth instead 
of thirty or thirty-two, which was their former complement, p. 14. 
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lie lodccd in any monastm, his attendants it i« said, were 
siiihriciit to devour, in one nisht. the revenue of several 
vrai&.'i Tiie kins, who was detained in Europe Innscr 
than the haiiehty prelate expected, hcarirc of this osten- 
tation, whicli exceed even what the liahits of tint aev 
iiidiilucd in ecclesiastics; lieiiie nKo iiifoniied of the 
insolent, tjniniiical conduct of his niinisttr; tlinuelit 
proper to restrain his |iuwit : he si-iit new orders, apnoiiit- 
ine Walter Archbishop of Ilniien, William Marish.tl I!ari 
of Striciil, Geoflrev ritz-l‘iter, William llriewere, and 
Iluch Banlolf, counsellors to I,nnccli.ini(i, and LOiiiinand- 
inp him to take no measure of imporlaiice witliniit their 
concurrence and nppruliatinn. But such peiieral terror 
hail this man impressed by his violent rondiict, tint even 
the Archbislinp of Itniieii 'and the lairl of Strisiil durst 
not produce this mandate of the kinc’s ; and Loiisclianip 
still maintained an uncontrolled nutlioritv over tlic nation. 
But when he proceeded .<0 far as to tlirow into prison 
Geoffrevj Archbishim of York, who had opposed his mea- 
sures, tliis lireacli or ecclesiastical privilepcs excited such 
an universal ferment, that Prince John, dispusted with the 
small share he possessed in the poveniinent, and personally 
diso^liped bv Lonpehanip, ventured to summon, at Itead- 
inp, a peneral council of the nobility and prelates, and cite 
him to appear Wore them. Lonpehamp tnoupht it danper- 
ous to intrust his person in their hands, imd he shut him- 
self up in the Tower of London ; but being soon obliped 
to surrenW that fortress, he fled b^'ond sea, conceded 
under a female habit^ and was deprived of his offices of 
chancellor and chief justicio^ ; the last of which was con- 
ferred on the Archbishop of Botien, a prelate of prudence 
and moderation. The commission of legate, however, 
which had been renewed to Lon^hamp by Pope Celes- 
tine, still jjave him, notwithstanding his absence, great 
authority m Ae kingdom, enabled him to disturb the 
povemment, and fonwuded the views of Phili|^ who 
watched every opportunity of annoying Bichard’s domi- 
A n 1109 That monarch first attempted to 

■ * canty open war into Normandy ; hut .is the 
French nobility refiired to follow him in an invasion of a 
state which they had sworn to protect, and as the Pope, 
who was the general guardian of all princes that had 
taken the cross, threatened him with ecclesiastical censures, 
he desisted from his cnleqirise, and employed a^inst 
England the expedient of secret policy and 'intrigue, 
lie debauclW Prince John from his allegiance; promised 
him his sister Alice in marriage; offered to give him pos- 
session of all Biclmrd’s transmarine dominions ; and liad 
not the authority of Queen Eleanor, and tlie menaces of 
the English council, prevailed over the inclinations of that 
turbulent prince, he was ready to liave crossed the seas, 
and to have put in execution his criminal enterprises. 

Th. kinrt h.n,. T ?® ^ 

iciieiioluinPd- excited by the glory which the great actions 
Inline. gf Hicham were gmning him m the East, 

and which, being compared to his own desertion of that 
popular cause, tliraw a double lustre on his rival. His 
envy, therefore, prompted him to obscure tliat hime which 
he had rot equalled ; and he embrand even- pretence of 
throwing the most violent .and most improbable calumnies 
on the King of England. There was a petty pr'mce in 
Asia, commonly called T/ie Old Man ^ the JUjwnfnin^who 
had acquired such an ascendant over his ffinatical sulijccts, 
tliat they paid the most implicit defence to his coni- 
mands ; esteemed usassination roeritorious. when sancti- 
fied by his mandate; courted danger, and even certain 
death, in the execution of his orders ; and landed^ that 
when they sacrificed their livn for his sake, the highest 
joys of paradise were the infiillible rew^ of their devoted 
obedience.* It was the custom of this prince, when be 
imaging himself injured, to despatch secretly rome of bis 
subjects against the aggressor, to chaige them with the exe- 
cution of his revenge, to instruct them in every art of dis- 
guising their purpose ; and no precaution was sufficient to 
guard any man, however powerful, against the attempts of 
these subtle and determined ruffians. Hie greatest 
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monarch*, stood in awe of tliU I'rinie of the Aosaxxins 
(flir that was the name of hi« n<>op1c; xxhriicf the xxoni 
li.i< fassod into most Eurupeaii langiiagi's.land it xxas the 
liighi^t indi..rretion in C'oiiradc,_Man|ui< of Xlontfermt, to 
olfnid and affront him. Tlie inh.ibiianLs of Tyre, xiho 
wi n- gtnerned by that nobleman, had nut to death some 
of till' ilaiigerous people: the nriiirc iiemandi^ rotisfae- 
tinn ; fur, as he piipiid himself on iicxcr beginning aiiy 
ufTeiire,' he had lux regukar and established formalities in 
requiring atonement : Conraile materl his messengers with 
disdain: the iirincc issued the f.ital onlers: tpo of his 
subjcct.s, xxho had insinuated ihenisclxes in disguise among 
Coiiradc's guards 0 |iciily, in the streets of Sidon. wound- 
ed him mortally : and when they were seized and put to 
the most cruel tortures, they triumphed amidst their agonies, 
and rejoiced diat they had In-cn destined by lleareii to 
suffer in so just and rneritorioiis a cause. 

Everv one in Palestine knew from what hand the blow 
came, llichard was entirely free from suspicion. Tliough 
that monarch had formerly maintainerl the cause of 
Lusignan against Conrade, he had bcce me sensible of the 
bad effects attending those dLsseiisioiis, and had volun- 
tarilv conferred on the former the kingdom of Cypnis, on 
condition that he should resign to his rival all iirctcnsions 
to the crown of Jcnisalem.* Conrade himself, with his 
dying hreath, had recommended his widow to the protec- 
tion of Bichard ;>> the Prince of the Assassins avot^ the 
action in a formal narrative which he sent to Europe;* 
yet, on this foundation^, the King of Franco thought fit to 
build the most egrepous calumnies, and to impute to 
Bichard fhe murder of the Marquis of Montfermt, whose 
elevation he had once openly opposed. He filled all 
Europe with exclamations ngmnst the crime ; appointed a 
guard for his own person, in order to defend himself 
against a like attempt;*' and endeavoured, by these shal- 
low artifices, to cover the infamy of attacking the domi- 
nions of a prince, whom he himself had deserted, md xvho 
xras engaged xvith so much glory in a xvar, universally 
ocknoxvledged to be the common cause i>f Christendom. 

But Bichard’s heroic actions in Palestine were the best 
apology for his conduct. Hie Christian adventurers under 
his command determined, on opening the campaign, to 
attempt the siege of Ascalon, in order to prepare the way 
for that of Jerusalem ; and they marched along the sea- 
coast with diat intention. Saladin purposed to intercept 
tlieir passage ; and he placed himself on tlie road with an 
army, amounting to 300,000 comhatants. On this occa- 
sion was fought one of the greatest battles of that age ; 
and the most celebrated, for the military genius of the 
commanders, for the number and valour of the troops, and 
for the great variety of events which attended it. Both the 
right xving of the Christians, commanded by d'Avesnes, 
and the left, conducted Ire the Duke of Burgundy, xverc, 
in the beginning of the day, broken and defeated ; xvhen 
Bicliard, who led on the main body, restored die battle ; 
attacked the enemy with intrepidity and presence of mind ; 
performed the port both of a consummate funeral and 
gallant soldier ; and not only gave his two wings leisure 
to recover from their confusion, but obtained n complete 
victory over the Saracens, of whom forty thousand arc 
said to have perished in the field.' Ascalon soon after 
fell into the hands of the Christians : other sieges were 
carried on with equal success : Bichard was even able to 
advance within sight of Jerusalem, the object of his en- 
terprise ; when he had the mortification to find, that lie 
must abimdon all hopes of immediate success, and must 
put a stop to his career of victory. Tlie Crusaders, ani- 
mated with an endiusiastic ardour for the holy wan, bruke 
at first through all regards to safety or interest in the pro- 
secution of their purpose; and trusting to the immediate 
assistance of Heaven, set nothing before their exes but 
fame and victory in this world, and a crown of g'ory in 
the next. But long absence from home, Eitigue, disease, 
want, and the variety of incidents xvhicli naturally attend 
war, had gradually 'abated that fury, which riotliing xras 
able directly to xvitlistand; and cv’ciy one, except the 
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King of England, expressed a desire of speedily returning 
into Europe. Tlie Germans and the Italians declared 
their resolution of desisting from the enterprise : the 
French rvere still more obstinate in this purpose: the 
Dul:e of Burgundy, in order to pay court to Philip, took 
all opportunities of mortifying and opposing Ricliard 
and there appeared an absolute necessity of abandoning 
for the present all hopes of further conquest, and of se- 
curing the acquisitions of the Christians by an accommo- 
dation with Saladin. Richard, therefore, concluded a 
truce with that monarch ; and stipulated that Acre, Joppa, 
and other sea-port towns of Palestine, should remain in 
the hands of tlie Christians, and that every one of that 
religion should have liberty to perform his pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem unmolested. lliis truce was concluded for 
three years, three months, three weeks, three days, and 
three hours ; a magical number, which had probably been 
devised by the Europeans, and which was suggested by a 
superstition well suited to the object of the war. 

The liberty, in which Saladin indulged the Christians, 
to perform their pilgrimages to Jerusalem, was an easy 
sacrifice on his part; and the furious wars which he waged 
in defence of the barren territory of Judea were not with 
him, as with the European adventurers, the result of su- 
perstition, but of policy. The advantage indeed of science, 
moderation, humanity, was at that time entirely on the 
side of the Saracens ; and this gallant emperor, in parti- 
cular, displayed, during the course of the war, a spirit 
and generosity, which even his bigoted enemies were 
obliged to acknowledge and admire. Richard, equally 
martial and bravo, carried with him more of the barbarian 
character; and was guilty of acts of ferocity, which threw 
a stain on his celebrated victories. When Saladin refused 
to ratify the capitulation of Acre, the King of England 
ordered all his prisoners, to the number of five thousand, 
to be butchered ; and the Saracens found themselves 
obliged to retaliate upon the Christians by a like cruelty." 
Saladin died at Damascus soon after concluding this truce 
with the princes of the Crusade : it is memorable, that, 
before he expired, he ordered his winding-sheet to be 
carried as a standard through every street of the city ; 
while a crier went before, and proclaimed with a loud 
voice, Thh is all that remains to the mightv Saladin, the 
conqueror of the East. By his last will he ordered charities 
to be distributed to the poor, without distinction of Jew, 
Christian, or Mahometan. 

'Ihetinir'sretnrn There remained, after the truce, no busi- 
trom PilestinL'. ness of importance to detain Richard in 
Palestine; and the intelligence which he received, con- 
cerning the intrigues of his brother John, and those of the 
King of France, made him sensible that his presence was 
necessary in Europe. As he dared not to pass through 
France, tie sailed to the Adriatic ; and being shipwrecked 
near Aquileia, he put on the disguise of a pilgrim, with a 
purpose of taking Iiis journey secretly through Germany. 
Pursued by the Governor of Istria, he was forced out of 
the direct road to England, and was obliged to pass by 
Vienna ; where his expenses and liberalities betraj ed the 
monarch in the habit of the pilgrim ; and 
ecem er. arrested by orders of Leopold, Duke 

of Austria. This prince had served under Richard at the 
siege of Acre ; but being disgusted by some insult of that 
haughty monarch, he was so ungenerous as to seize the 
present opportunity of gratifying at once bis avarice and 
A D 1193 revenge; and he threw the king into prison. 

The emperor, Henry VI., who also consider- 
ed Richard as an enemy, on account of the alliance con- 
tracted by him with Tancred King of Sicily, despatched 
messengers to the Duke of Austria, required the royal 
captive to be delivered to him, and stipulated a large 
sum of money as a reward for this service. Thus, the 
c apiiuiy in King of England, who had filled the whole 

Germany, world with liis renown, found himself, dur- 
ing the most critical state of his affairs, cofifined in a 
dungeon, and loaded with irons, in the heart of Germany,® 
and entirely at the mercy of his enemies, the basest and 
most sordid of mankind. 
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The English council was astonished on receiving this 
fatal intelligence ; and foresaw all the dangerous conse- 
quences which might naturally arise from that event. The 
queen dowager wrote reiterated letters to Pope Celestine, 
exclaiming against the injury which her son had sustain- 
ed ; representing the impiety of detaining in prison the 
most illustrious prince that had yet carried the banners of 
Christ into the Holy Land ; claiming the protection of 
the apostolic see, which was due even to the meanest of 
those adventurers; and upbraiding the Pope, that in a 
cause where justice, religion, and the dignity of the church 
were so much concerned, a cause which it might well befit 
his Holiness himself to support, by taking in person a 
journey to Germany, the spiritual thunders shoula so long 
be suspended over those sacrilegious offenders.v Tlie zeal 
of Celestine corresponded not to the impatience of the 
queen-mother ; and the regency of England were, for a 
long time, left to struggle alone with all their domestic 
and foreign enemies. 

The King of France, quickly informed of war «iih 
Richard’s confinement by a message from Frame, 
the emperor,n prepared himself to take advantage of the 
incident ; and he employed every means of force and in- 
trigue, of war and negociation, against the dominions and 
the person of his unfortunate rival. He revived the ca- 
lumny of Richard’s assassinating the Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat ; and by that absurd pretence he induced his barons 
to violate the'ir oaths, by which they had engaged, that, 
during the Crusade, they never would, on any account, 
attack the dominions of the King of England. He made 
the emperor the largest offers, if he would deliver into his 
hands the royal prisoner, or at least detain him in per- 
petual captivity : he even formed an alliance by marriage 
with the King of Denmark, desired that the ancient 
Danish claim to the crown of England should be trans- 
ferred to him, and solicited a supply of shipping to main- 
tain It. But the most successful of Philip s negociations 
was with prince John, who, forgetting every tie to his 
brother, his sovereign, and his benefactor, thought of no- 
thing but how to make his own advantage of the public 
calamities. Tliat traitor, on the first invitation from the 
court of France, suddenly went abroad, had a conference 
with Philip, and made a treaty, of which the object was 
the perpetual ruin of his unhappy brother. He stipulated 
to deliver into Philip’s hands a great part of Normandy 
he received, in return, the investiture of all Richard’s 
transmarine dominions ; and it is reported by several 
historians, that he even did homage to the French king 
for the crown of England. 

In consequence of this treaty, Philip invaded Nor- 
mandy ; and by the treachery of John’s emissaries, made 
himself master, without opposition, of many fortresses, 
Neuf-chatel, Neaufle, Gisors, Pacey, Ivrce. He subdued 
the counties of Eu and Aiimale ; and adyancing to form 
the siege of Roiien, he threatened to put all the inhabitants 
to the sword if they dared to make resistance. Happily, 
Robert Earl of Leicester appeared in that critical moment; 
a gallant nobleman, who had acquired great honour during 
the Crusade, and who, being more fortunate than his mas- 
ter in finding his passage homewards, took on him the 
command in Rouen, and exerted himself, by his exhorta- 
tions and example, to infuse courage into the dismayed 
Normans. Philip was repulsed in every attack ; the time 
of service from his vassals expired ; and he consented to a 
truce with the English regency, received in return the 
promise of 20,000 marks, and had four castles put into his 
hands, as a security for the payment.' 

Prince John, who, with a view of increasing the general 
confusion, went over to England, was still less successful 
in his enterprises. He was only able to make himself 
master of the castles of Windsor and Wallingford ; but 
when he arrived in London, and claimed the kingdom as 
heir to his brother, of whose death he pretended to have 
received certain intelligence, he was rejected by all the 
barons, and measures were taken to oppose and subdue 
him.' The justiciaries, supported by the general affection 
of the people, provided so well for the defence of the king- 
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dom, that John was obliged, after some fruitless efforts, to 
conclude a truce with them ; and before its expiration, he 
thought It prudent to return into France, where he openlv 
avowed his alliance with Pliilip." * ^ 

Meanwhile the high spirit of Richard suffered in Ger 
many every kind of insult and indignity. The French 
ambassadors, m their master’s name, renounced him as a 
^sal to the crown of France, and declared all his fiefs to 
be forfeited to his liege-lord. The emperor, that he mndit 
rentier him more im|iatient foi the rccoicrv of his liberty 
and make him submit to the paiment of a' huger lansom 
treated him with tlie greatest sei eritv, and leduced him to 
a condition worse th.ui tliat of the meanest malef.ictor 
He was eien luodiieed belore the diet of the empire at 
Worms, and areused by Henry of many crimes and mis- 
demeanor.s; of making an alliance with T.mcred, the 
usurper of Sicily ; of turning the arms of the Crusade 
against a Clmstian ])i nice, and subduing Cvpnis ; of af- 
trontmg the Duke of Austria before Aere; of obslriieting 
the progress of tlie Christian aims by his <iuarrels with the 
Jung of Fiance; of assassiratmg Conr.ade, Marquis ol 
iMontferrat ; and of concluding a truce with Saladm, and 
^avin" Jerusalem in the hands of the Samcen emperor" 
Kicliard, whose spirit was not broken bv his misfortunes 
and whose genius was rather roused bv these frivolous or 
scandafous imputations; after premising, that his dignity 
exempted him from answering before any' jurisdiction, ex- 
cept that of Heaven ; yet condescended, for the sake of his 
reputation, to justify his conduct before that great assembly 
He obsen-ed, that he had no hand m Tanered’s elevation 
and only concluded a treaty with a prince yvhom he found 
in possession of the throne ; that the king, or rather tvrani 
ot Cy prus, had provoked his indignation by file most un- 
generous and unjust proceedings ; and though he chastised 
this aggressor, he had not retarded a moment the pro<rress 
of his chief enterprise. That if he had at any time been 
wanting in civility to the Duke of Austria, he had already 
been sufficiently punished for that sally of passion ; and it 
better became men, embarked together in so holy a cause 
to forgive each otlier’s infirmities, than to pursue a slight 
offence yvitli such unrelenting vengeance. That it had 
sufficiently appeared by the event, whether the Km-' "of 
France or he were most 7ealous for the conquest of'the 
Hofy Land, and yvere most likclv to sacrifice private pas- 
sions and animosities to tliat great object. That if the 
whole tenor of Ins life liad not s'myvn him incap.ible of a 
base assassination, and justified him from that imputation 
in the eyes of his yery enemies, it w.as m yam for him, .at 
present, to make Ins apolo^rv, or plead the many nrefram- 
ble arguments which he could produce in his oyvn favour 
And that, however he miglit legret the necessity, he yvas so 
far from being ashamed of Ins truce with Saladm, that he 
rattier gloried in that event; and thought it extremely 
lionom-able, that, though abandoned by all tbe world, suii 
ported only by his own courage, and by the small remains 
Ot Ills national troops, he could \ct oh{ain such conditions 
tiom tlie most powerful and most yvarlike emperor that the 
Fsast had ever yet produced. Richard, after thus deigning 
t(3 apologize for his conduct, burst out into indignation ot 
the cruel tieatmf'nt which he had met with ; that he, the 
Cross, still yvearmgthat honourable badge, 
should, after expending the blood and treasure of hi,s siili- 
lects in the common cause of Christendom, be intercepted 
by Christian princes in his return to his oyvn country, be 
till ovym into a dungeon, be loaded yvith irons, be obliged 
to plead his cause, as if he yvere a subject and a malcfhc- 
tor , and wliat he still more regretted, be thereby prevented 
fiom making prejiarations for a new Crusade, which he 
had jirojected, after the expiration of the truce, and from 
redeeming the sepulchre of Christ, which had so long been 
profaned bv the dominion of infidels. The spirit and elo- 
quence of Richard made such impression on tbe German 
princes, that they exclaimed loudly against the conduct of 
the emperor ; the Pope threatened him with cxcommuni- 
cauon ; and Henry, yvho had hearkened to the proposals 
of the King of France and Prince John, found that it 
yvould be .impracticable for him to execute his and their 
base purposes, or to detain the King of England any 
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longer in captivity. He tlierefore concluded The kins's de- 
with him a treaty for his ransom, and agreed ii'efy. 
to restore him to 'his freedom for the sum of 150,000 marks 
about 300,000 pounds of our present money; of whicl! 
100,000 marks were to be paid before he received his 
liberty, and sixty-seven hostages delivered for the remain- 
der.’v 'The emperor, as if to gloss over the infamy of this 
transaction, made at the same time a present to "Richard 
of the kingdom of Arles, comprehending Provence, Dau- 
jihiny, Narbonne, and other states, over w'hich the empire 
had some antiquated claims ; a present which the kin" 
very wisely neglected. ° 

Tlie captivity of the superior lord was one of the cases 
provided for by the feudal tenures ; and all the vassals 
were in that event obliged to give an aid for his ransom. 
Iw^nty shillings were therefore levied on each knight’s fee 
in England j but as this monGy came in slowly, and was 
not sufficient for the intended purpose, the voluntary zeal 
of the people readily supplied the deficiency. The churches 
and monasteries melted down their plate, to the amount 
of 30,000 marks ; the bishops, abbots, and nobles paid a 
fourth of their yearly rent ; the parochial clergy contributed 
a tenth of their tithes ; and the requisite sum being thus 
collected. Queen Eleanor, and Walter, Archbishop of 
Rouen, set out with it for Germany; paid the a d iiqi 
money to the emperor and the Duke of Aus- feb. f. 
tna at Mentz ; dehy'ered them hostages for the remainder • 
and^ freed Richard from captivity. His escape w'as v'erv 
ci'ff'cal. Henry had been detected in the assassination of 
foe Bishop of Liege, and in an attempt of a like nature on the 
Duke of Louvaine ; and findinghimselfextremely obnoxious 
to the German princes on account of these odious practices, 
be had determined to seek support from an alliance with the 
Kingof France; to detain Richard, theenemv of that prince, 
m perpetual captivity; to keep in his hands the money 
winch he had already received for his ransom ; and to extort 
fresh sums from Philip and Prince John, who were very libe- 
ral in theiroffers to him. He therefore gave ordei-s that ‘Rich- 
ard should be pursued and anested ; but the king, making 
ail imaginable haste, had already embarked at the mouth 
of the Schelde, and was out of sight of land, when the mes- 
sengers of the emperor reached Antwerp. 

The joy of the English was extreme on , 

the appearance of their monarch, who had ^ EnskindT *“ 
suffered so many calamities, who had ac- soibiinrch. 
quired so much plory, and w'ho had spread the reputation 
of their name into the furthest East, w'hither their fame had 
never before been able to extend. He gave them, soon 
after his arrival, an opportunity of publicly displaying 
their exultation, by ordering himself to be crowned anew 
at M inchester ; as if he intended, by that ceremony, to 
reinst.ate himself in his throne, and to wipe off the igno- 
miny of his captivity. Their satisfaction w'as not damped, 
even when he declared his purpose of resuming all those 
exorbitant grants, winch he had been necessitated to make 
before his departure for the Holy Land. Tiie barons, 
also, in a great council, confiscated, on account of his’ 
treason, all Prince John’s possessions in England; and 
they assisted the king in reducing the fortresses which 
still remained in the hands of his brother’s adherents.r 
Richard, having settled every thing in England, passed 
over with an army into Normandy; being impatient to 
make war on Philip, and to revenge liimself for the many 
injuries which he liad received from that monarch.^ As 
soon as Pliilip heard of the king’s deliverance from cap- 
tix'ity, he wrote to his confederate John, in these terms ; 
Fake care of yourself : the devil is broken looscA 
Mlien we consider such powerful and wa, 
martial monarchs, inflamed with peisonal Trance, 
animosity against each other, enraged by mutual injuries, 
e.\cited by rivalship, impelled by opposite interests, and 
instigated by the pride and violence of their own temjier ; 
our curiosity is naturally raised, and we expect an obsti- 
nate and furious war, distinguisbed by thegieatest events, 
and concluded by some remarkable catastrophe. Yet .are 
the incidents, which attended those hostilities, so frivo- 
lous, that scarce any historian can entertain such a passion 
for military descriptions as to venture on a detail of them ; 
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a certain proof of tlie extreme weakness of princes in 
those aces, and of the little authority they possessed over 
their refractory vassals ! The whole amount of the exploits 
on both sides is, the taking of a castle, the surprise of a 
stracgling party, a rencounter of horse, which resembles 
more a rout than a battle. Richard obliged Philip to 
raise the siege of Verneuil; he took Loches, a smalt town 
in Anjou; he made himself master of Beaumont, and sorne 
other places of little consequence ; and after these trivial 
exploits, the two kings began already to hold conferences 
for an accommodation. Philip insisted, that, if a general 
peace were concluded, the barons on each side should, 
lor the future, bepiohibited from carrying on private wars 
against each other : but Richard replied, that this was a 
right claimed by his vassals, and he could not debar them 
from it. After this fruitless negociation, there ensued an 
action between the French and Engli.sh cavalry at Fret- 
tcval, in which the former were routed, and the King of 
France'scartulary and records, which commonly at that time 
attended his person, were taken. But this victory leading 
to no importimt advantages, a truce for a year was at last, 
from mutual weakness, concluded between the two 
inonarchs. 

During this war. Prince John deserted from Philip, 
threw himself at his brother’s feet, craved pardon for his 
offences, and by the intercession of Queen Ele.anor was 
received into favour. I forgive him, said the king, and 
hope 1 shall as easily forget his injuries, as he will my par- 
don. John was incapable even of returning to his clutv, 
without committing a baseness. Before he left Philip’s 
party, he invited to dinner all the officers of the garrison, 
which that prince had placed in the citadel of Evreux : 
he massacred them during the entertainment ; fell, with 
the assistance of the townsmen, on the garrison, whom he 
nut to the sword ; and then delivered up the place to his 
brother. 

■ The King of France was the great object of Richard’s 
resentment and animosity : the conduct of John, as well 
as that of the emperor and Duke of Austria, had been so 
base, and was exposed to such general odium and re- 
proach, that the king deemed himself sufficiently revenged 
for their injuries ; and he seems never to have entertained 
any project of vengeance against any of them. The Duke 
of Austria, about this time, having crushed his leg by the 
fall of his horse at a tournament, was thrown into a fever ; 
and being struck, on the approaches of death, with re- 
morse for his injustice to Richard, he ordered by will all 
the English hostages in his hands to be set at liberty, and 
the remainder of the debt due to him to be remitted : his 
son, who seemed inclined to disobey these orders, was 
constrained by his ecclesiastics to execute them.i> The 
emperor also made advances for Richard’s 

■ ■ • friendship, and offered to give him a dis- 
charge of all the debt not yet paid to him, provided he 
would enter into an offensive alliance against the King of 
France ; a proposal which was very acceptable to Richard, 
and was greedily embraced by him. The treaty with the 
emperor took no effect ; but it served to rekindle the war 
between France and England before the expiration of the 
truce. This war was not distingui.shed by any more re- 
markable incidents than the foregoing. After mutually 
ravaging the open country, and taking a few insignificant 
castles, the two kings concluded a peace at Louviers, and 

A D 1156 exchange of some territories with 

■ ■ ' each other.' Tlieir inability to wage war 

occasioned the peace : their mutual antipathy engaged 
them again in war before two months expired. Richard 
imagined, that he had now found an opportunity of gain- 
ing great advantages over his rival, by forming an alliance 
with the Counts of Flanders, Toulouse, Boulogne, Cham- 
pagne, and other considerable vassals of the crown of 
France.4 But he soon experienced the insincerity of those 
jirinces ; and was not able to make any impression on 
that kingdom, while governed by a monarch of so much 
vigour and activity as Philip. The most remarkable inci- 
dent of this war, was the taking prisoner in battle the 
Bishop of Beauvais, a martial prelate, who was of the 
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family of Dreux, and a near relation of the French king's. 
Richard, who hated that Bishop, threw him into prison, 
and loaded him with irons; and when the Pope de- 
manded his liberty, and claimed him as his son, the kin^ 
sent to his Holiness the coat of mail which tlie prelate 
had worn in battle, and which was all besmeared with 
blood : and he replied to him, in the terms employed by 
Jacob’s son to that patriarch. This have we found : know 
noiu whether it he thy son’s coat or no.« This new war be- 
tween England and France, though carried on with such 
animosity that both kings frequently put out the eyes of 
their prisoners, was soon finished by a truce of five years ; 
and immediately after signing this treaty, the kings were 
ready, on some new offence, to break out again into hos- 
tilities ; when the mediation of the Cardinal of St IMary, 
the Pope's legate, accommodated the difference.* This 
prelate even engaged the princes to commence a treaty 
for a more durable peace ; but the death of Richard piit 
an end to the negociation. 

Vidomar, Viscount of Limoges, a vassal of 
the king’s, had found a treasure, of which he ‘ ' 
sent part to that prince as a present. Richard, as superior 
lord, claimed the whole; and, at the head of some Braban- 
qoiis, besieged the viscountin the castle of Chains, near Li- 
moaes, inordertomakehimcomply witlihisdemand.s The 
garrison offered to surrender; butthe king replied, that since 
he had taken the pains to come thither and besiege the place 
in peison, he would take it by force, and would hang every 
one of them. The same day, Richard, accompanied by 
Marcadce, leader of his Brabangons, approached the 
castle in order to survey it ; when one Bertrand de Gour- 
don, an archer, took aim at him, and pierced his shoulder 
with an arrow. The king, however, gave . • 

orders for the assault, took the place, and ’ ' 

hanged all thegarrison, except Gourdon, whohad wounded 
him, and whom he reserved for a more deliberate and 
more cruel execution.'' 

Tlie wound was not in itself dangerous; but the un- 
skilfulness of the surgeon made it mortal ; he so rankled 
Richard’s shoulder in pulling out the arrow, that a gan- 
grene ensued; and that prince was now sensible that 
his life was drawing towards a period. He sent for Gour- 
don, and asked him. Wretch, what have I ever done to 
you, to ohliseyouto seek my If el — What have you done to 
mel replied coolly the prisoner ; You killed with your own 
hands my father and my two hi others; and you intended to 
have hanged myself : lam now in your power, and you may 
take revenge, by inflicting on me the most severe torments ; 
but 1 shall endure them all with pleasure, provided I can 
think that I have been so happy as to rid the world of such 
a nuisance.' Richard, struck with the reasonableness of 
this reply, and humbled by the near approach of death, 
ordered Gourdon to be set at liberty, and a sum of money 
to be given him : but Marcadce, unknown to him, seized 
the unhappy man, flayed him alive, and then hanged him. 
Richard died in the tenth year of his reign, 
and the forty-second of his age ; and he left 
no issue behind him. 

The most shining parts of this prince’s 
character are his military talents. No man, 
even in that romantic age, carried personal courage and 
intrepidity to a greater height ; and this quality gained 
him the appellation of the lion-hearted, cceur de lion. He 
passionately loved glory, chiefly military glory ; and as 
nis conduct in the field was not inferior to his valour, he 
seems to have possessed every talent necessary for acquir- 
ing it. His resentments also were high; his pride un- 
conquerable ; and his subjects, as well as his neighbours, 
had therefore reason to apprehend, from the continuance 
of his reign, a perpetual scene of blood and violence. Of 
an impetuous and vehement spirit, he was distinguished 
by all the good as well as the bad qualities, incident to 
that character : he was open, frank, generous, sincere, 
and brave; he was revengeful, domineering, ambitious, 
haughty, and cruel ; and was thus better calculated to 
dazzle men by the splendour of his enterprises, than either 
to promote their happiness or his own giandeur, by 
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sound nnd well-regulated policy. As military talents 
make great impression on the people, he seems to have 
been much beloved by his English subjects; and he is 
remarked to have been the first prince of the Norman line 
that bore any sincere regard to them. He passed however 
only four months of his reign in that kingdom : the Cru- 
sade employed him near tliree years; he was detained 
about fourteen months in captivity ; the rest of his reign 
was spent either in war, or pieparations for war, aiiainst 
Franee; and he iins so pleased \Mtli the fame which ho 
had acquired in the East, that he determined, notwith- 
standing his past misfortunes, to have further exhausted 
his kingdom, and to have exposed himself to new hazards, 
by conducting another expedition against the infidels. 

Miscelhaeen, ^ <;>emsclvcs 

iraii5dt.iiuiis oi With the glory which the kings martial 
itiis reifu. genius pioeured them, his reign was vei)’ op- 

E ressive and somewhat arbitrary, by the high taxes wliich 
e levied on them, and often w ithout consent of the states 
or great council. In the iimtli year of his reign, he levied 
five shillings on each hyde of land; and because the 
clergy lefiised to contribute their shaie, be put them out 
of the pioteetion of law, and ordeicd the civil courts to 
give them no sentence for any debts which they might 
claim.'- Twice in Ins reign he ordered all his charters to 
be sealed anew, and the jiarties to pay fees for the re- 
newal.' It IS said that Hubert, his jukiciary, sent him 
over to France, in the space of two years, no less a sum 
than 1,100,000 marks, besides bearing all the charges of 
the government in Isngland. Rut this account is quite in- 
credible, unless we suppose that Richard made a thoiough 
dilapidation of the demesnes ol the crown, which it is not 
likely he could do w ith any advantage after his former 
resumption of all grants. A king, who possessed such a 
revenue, could never hate endured fourteen months’ cap- 
tivity, for not paying 150,000 marks to the emperor, and 
be obliged at last to Irate hostages for a third of the sum. 
Tlie prices of commodities in this reign are also a certain 
proof that no such enormous sum could be levied on the 
people. A hyde of land, or about a hundred and twenty 
acres, was commonly let at twenty shillings a year, money 
of that time. As there were 2-15,000 hydes m EiiglantI, 
It IS easy to compute the amount of all the landed rents 
of the kingdom. The geiier.d and stated (iricc of an ox 
was four shilltngs; of a l.ihouring hoise, the same; of a 
sow, one shilling; of a sheep with fine wool, ten pence; 
with coarse wool, sixpence.'" These commodities stem 
not to liavc advtiiiicd in their prices since the conquest," 
and to have still bten ten times ehtaper than at present. 

Richard renewed the set ere laws tigamst transgressors 
in his forests, whom he pumslicd bt castration and putting 
out their eves, as m the reign oi his great-gnuidlather. 
He establislied by law one weight and measure through- 
out Ins kingdom’;" a useful institution, which the merce- 
nary disjiosition and necessities of Ins successor engaged 
hini to dispense with for money. 

'J'he disorders in London, derived from its bad police, 
had risen to a great heigiil during this reign ; and in the 
year 1190, there seemed tube formed so regular a con- 
spinicy among the niinieroiis malefactors, as threatened 
the city witli destruction. Tlieic w.is one William Fitz- 
Osbert, commonly called Loii"hairtl, a lawxcr, who had 
rendered himself cMrerncly popular among the lower rank 
of citizens ; and, bv defending them on all occasions, had 
acquired the appellation of the advocate or saviour of the 
poor. He exerted his authority, by injuring and insulting 
the more substantial citizens, with whom he lived m a 
state of hostility, and who were every moment exposed to 
the most outrageous violences from 111111 and liis liteiitious 
emissaries, hlurders were daily committed m the streets; 
houses were broken open and pillaged in day-light; and 
It IS pretended, tliat no less than fifty-two thousand 
persons had entered into an association, by which they 
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hound themselves to obey all the orders of this dangerous 
niffian. Archbishop Hubert, who was then chief j'usti- 
ciary, summoned him before the council to answer for his 
conduct ; hut he came so well attended, that no one durst 
accuse liim, or give evidence against him ; and the pri- 
mate, finding the impotence of law, contented himself with 
exacting from the citizens Iiostages for tlieir good beha- 
viour. lie kept, however, a watchful eye on Fitz-Osbert; 
and seizing a favourable opportunity, attempted to com- 
mit liini to custody ; but the criminal, murdering one of 
the public officers, escaped xvith his concubine to the 
church of St. Mary le Bow, where he defended himself 
by foice of arms. He was at last forced from his retreat, 
condemned, and executed, amidst tlie regrets of the popu- 
lace, who were so devoted to his memory, that they stole 
his gibbet, paid the same veneration to it as to the cross, 
and were equally zealous in propagating and attesting 
reports of tlie miracles wTOught by it.'’ But though the 
sectaries of this superstition were punished by the justi 
ciary,'! it received so little encouragement from the esta- 
blished clergy, whose property was endangered by such 
seditious practices, that it suddenly sunk and vanished. 

It was during the Crusades, that the custom of using 
coats of arms was first introduced into Europe. The 
knights, cased up in armour, had no way to make them- 
selves be known and distinguished in battle, hut by the 
devices on their shields ; and these were gradually adopted 
by their jiosterity and families, wlio were proud of the 
]nous and military enterprises of their ancestors. 

King Richard w.as a passionate lover of poetry : there 
even remain some poetical works of his composition : 
and he hears a rank among the Proi engal poets or Troba- 
dorch, who were the first of the modern Europeans that 
distinguished themselves by attempts of that nature. 
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Acicssinii of ilic kHiR— lli5 m.<rn.iire— Wnr wifli Fraiirp—^Innler of Ar- 
thur. Duke ol linlt.uu — 1 he kmsr ixpf Ueii the Trinth piovmres— The 
line’s nu,iiiil uiih tlie court of Koint —C.inlinAl I hurIou Appointed 
An ht)iMio[>ot CAiitt rbiir> — Interdict of ttie kimidorn— FxtoininnniCrttion 
ol the kmjr— Ihe kms’s subinissinn to Ihe P«>pe— Disinntenls of the ba- 
ronv— liivurreclinn ol tlie bnron-j— Miicriii Chrtrtrt— Heiiewdl of l!ic cuiL 
Pnncu 1 ewis tolltd over— Denlh— And ilirtiditer ol the kiny. 


Tiir noble and free genius of the ancients, ^ 
uhich made the government of a single Atte'sion ot tlie 
person he always regarded as a species of 
branny and usurpation, nnd keiit them from forming any 
conee])tion of a legal nnd regular monarchy, had ren- 
dered them entirely ignorant both of the rights of primo- 
pcnihtrc and a i cp'rcfcntution in succession ; inventions so 
necessary for presen’ing order in the lines of princes, for 
obviating the evils of civil discord and of usurpation, and 
for begetting moderation in that species of government, 
by giving security to the ruling sovereign. These inno- 
vations arose from the feudal law; which, first intro- 
ducing the right of nrimogeniture, made .such a distinc- 
tion between tlie fiimilics of the elder and younger 
brothers, that the son of the former was thouglit entitled 
to succeed to his grandfather, iireferably to his uncles, 
though nearer allied to the deceased monarch. But 
tliougli this jirogress of ideas was natural, it was gradual. 
In the age of which we treat, the practice of representa- 
tion was indeed introduced, hut not thoroughly esta- 
blished ; and the minds of men fluctuated between oppo- 
site )irinciplcs. Richard, when he entered on the Holy 
War, declared his nephew, Aitliur, Duke of Brittany, Ins 
successor; and by a formal deed, he set aside, in his 
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favour, the title of his brother John, who was younger 
than Geoffrey, the father of that prince.^ But John so 
little acquiesced in that destination, that, when he gained 
the ascendant in the English ministry, by expelling Long- 
chanm, the chancellor and great justiciary, he engaged all 
the English barons to swear, that they would maintain 
his right of succession ; and Richard, on his return, took 
no steps towards restoring or securing the order which he 
had at first established. He was even careful, by his last 
will, to declare his 1 rother John heir to all his dominions;'’ 
whether, that he now thought Arthur, who was oi.ly 
twelve 1 ears of age, incapable of asserting his claim against 
John’s faction, or was influenced by Efeanor, the queen- 
mother, who hated Constantia, mother of the young duke, 
and who dreaded the credit which that princess would 
naturallv acquire if her son should mount tlie throne. 
Tlie authority of a testament rvas great in that age, even 
where the succession of a kingdom was concerned ; and 
John liad reason to hope, that this title, joined to his 
plausible right in other respects, would insure him the 
succession. But tlie idea of representation seems to 
have made, at this time, greater progress in France tlian 
in England : the barons of the transmarine provinces, 
Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, immediately declared in 
favour of Arthur’s title, and applied for assistance to the 
Eiencli monarch as their superior lord. Philip, who de- 
sired only an occasion to embarrass John, and dismem- 
ber his dominions, embraced the cause of the young Duke 
of Brittany, took him under his protection, and sent him 
to Pans to be educated, along with his oim son Lewis.' 
In this emergence, John hastened to establish his autho- 
rity in the chief members of the monarchy; and after 
sending Eleanor into Poictou and Guienhe, where her 
right was incontestable, and was readily acknowledged, 
he hurried to Roden, and having secured the duchy of 
Normandy, he passed over, without loss of time, to Eng- 
land. Hubert, Archbishon of Canterbury, William Ma- 
reschal. Earl of Strigul, who also passes'hy the name of 
Earl of Pembrokejand Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, the justiciary, 
the three most favoured ministers of the late ting, were 
already engaged on his side;'' and the submission or 
acquiescence of all the other barons put him, without op- 
position, in possession of the throne. 

The king soon returned to France, in order to conduct 
the war against Philip, and to recover the revolted pro- 
vinces from his nephew, Arthur. The alliances which 
Richard had formed with the Earl of Flanders,' and other 
potent French princes, though they had not been very 
effectual, still subsisted, and enabled John to defend him- 
self against all the efforts of his enemy. In an action 
between the French and Flemings, the elect Bishop of 
Camhrav was taken prisoner by the former; and when 
the Cardinal of Capua claimed I'lis liberty, Philip, instead 
of complying, reproached him with the weak efforts 
which he had employed in favour of the Bishoji of Beau- 
vais, -nho was in a like condition, llie legate, to show 
his impartiality, laid, at the .same time, the kingdom of 
Fiance and the duchy of Normandy under an interdict; 
and the two kings found themselves obliged to make an 
exchange of these military prelates. 

woo Nothing enabled the king to bring this 

war to a ha]ipy issue so much as the selfish 
intriguing character of Philip, uho acted, in the provinces 
that had dechued for Arthur, without any regard to the 
interests of that prince. Constantia, seized with a violent 
jealousy that he intended to usurp the entire dominion of 
them,'' found means to carry off her son secretly from 
Paris : she put him into the hands of his uncle; re'tored 
the provinces which had adhered to the young prince; 
and made him do homage for the duchy of Brittany, 
which was regarded as a reie-fief of Normandy. From 
this incident, Philip saw that he could not hope to make 
any jirogress against John; and being threatened with 
an interdict on account of his irregular diyorce from 
Ingelburga, the Danish princess, whom he had espoused, 
he became desirous of concluding a peace yvith England. 
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After some fruitless conferences, the terms were at last 
adjusted ; and the two monarchs seemed in this treaty to 
have an intention, besides ending the present quarrel, of 
preventing all future causes of discord, and of obviating 
every controversy which could hereafter arise between 
them. They adjusted the limits of all their territories, 
mutually secured the interests of their vassals ; and, to 
render the union more durable, John gave his niece, 
Blanche of Castile, in marriage to Prince Lewis, Philip’s 
eldest son, and with her the baronies of Issoudun and 
Gragai, and other fiefs in Berri. Nine barons of the 
King of England, and as many of the King of France, 
were guarantees of this treaty ; and all of them swore, that 
if their sovereign violated any article of it, they would 
declare themselves against him, and embrace the cause of 
the injured monarch.s 

John, now secure, as he imagined, on the side of 
France, indulged his passion for Isabella, the daughter 
and heir of Aymar Tailleffer, Count of Angouleme, a lady 
with whom he had become m.uch enamoured. Ill's 
queen, the heiress of the family of Gloucester, was still 
alive : Isabella was married to’ the Count de la IMarche, 
and was already consigned to the care of that nobleman ; 
though, by reason of her tender years, the mamage had 
not been consummated. Tlie passion of John made him 
overlook all these obstacles : he persuaded the Count of 
Angouleme to carry off his daughter from her husband ; 
and having, on some pretence nr other, procured a divorce 
from his own wife, he espoused Isabella ; -ri.e kme's m.<r- 
regardless both of the menaces of the Pope, '''•'S'- 
who exclaimed against these irregular proceedings, and of 
the resentment of the injured count, who soon found 
means of punishing his powerful and insolent rival. 

John had not the art of attaching his 
barons either by affection or by fear. The ’ 

Count de la Marche, and his brother, the Count d’Eu, 
taking advantage of the general discontent against him, 
excited commotions in Poictou and Normandy, and 
obliged the king to liave recourse to arms, in order to 
suppress the insurrection of his vassals. He summoned 
together the barons of England, and required them to 
pass the sea under his standard, and to quell the rebels : 
lie found that he possessed as little authority in that king- 
dom as III his transmarine provinces. The English barons 
unanimously replied, that they would not attend him on 
this expedition, unless he would promise to restore and 
preserve their privileges : '' the first symptom of a regular 
association and plan of liberty among those noblemen ! 
But affairs were not yet fully ripe for the revolution pro- 
jected. John, by menacing the barons, broke the con^ 
cert ; and both engaged many of them to follow him into 
Normandy, and obliged the rest, who staid behind, to 
pay him a scutage of two marks on each knight’s fee, as 
the price of their exemption from the service. 

The force which John carried abroad with him, and 
that which joined him in Normandy, rendered him much 
superior to bis malcontent barons ; and so much the more 
as Philip did not publicly give them any countenance, 
and seemed as yet determined to persevere steadily in 
the alliance which he had coi tmeted with England. 
But the king, elated with his superiority, advanced claims 
which g.ave a universal alarm to his vassals, and dif- 
fused still wider the general discontent. As the juris- 
prudence of those times required that the causes in the 
lord’s court should chiefly be decided by duel, he carried 
along with him certain bravoes, whom he retained as 
champions, and whom he destined to fight with his barons, 
in order to determine any controversy which he might 
raise against them.' 'Tlie Count de la jMarche, and other 
noblemen, regarded this proceeding as an afl’ront, as well 
as an injury ; and declared, that they would never draw 
their swords against men of such inferior quality. The 
king menaced them with vengeance ; but he had not 
vigour to employ against them the force in his hands, or 
to prosecute the’ injustice, by crushing entirely the nobles 
who ojiposed it. 
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War M ith This government, equally feeble and 
1 ranee. violent, gave the injured barons courage, 
as well as inclination, to carry further their opposition : 
they appealed to the King of France ; complained of the 
denial of justice in John’s couit; demanded redress from 
him as their superior lord ; and entreated him to employ 
his authority, and pi event their final rum and oiipression. 

A D WO" [lerceived his advantage, opened his 

mind to great projects, interposed in behalf 
of the French barons, and began to talk in a high and 
menacing style to tlic King of England. John, who could 
not disavow Pliili|)’s authority, replied, that it belonged 
to himself fust to grant them a trial by their peers in his 
own court ; it was not till he filled m this duty, that he 
was answerable to his peeis m the supreme court of the 
French king and he promised, by a fair and equitable 
judicature, to give satisfaction to Ins barons. When the 
nobles, in conscipienee of this engagement, demanded a 
safe conduct, that they might attend his court, be at first 
refused it: upon the renewal of Philip's menaces, he 
promised to giant their demnnd ; he violated this pro- 
mise ; fiesli menaces extorted from him a promise to sur- 
render to Philip the fortresses of Tillieres and Boutavant, 
as a security for performance ; he again violated this en- 
gagement ; Ins enemies, sensible both of Ins xveakness 
and want of faith, combined still closer in the resolution 
of |mshmg him to extremities ; and a new and powerful 
ally soon appeared to encourage them in their invasion 
of this odious and despicable government. 

A D wm The young Duke of Brittany, xvliowasnow 
rising to man’s estate, sensilile of the dan- 
gerous character of Ins uncle, determined to .seek both liis 
secuiity and elevation by an union with Philip and the 
malcontent barons. He joined the French army, which 
had begun hostilities against the King of England : he 
was reccned with great marks of distinction by Philii); 
was knighted by him ; espoused Ins daughter Mary ; and 
xvas iinested not only in the duchy of Brittany,' but m 
the counties of Anjou and Maine, winch lie had formerly 
resigned to Ins uncle.' Every attempt succeeded with 
the allies. Tillieres and Bontax ant x' ere taken by Philip, 
after making a feeble defence : Mortimar and Lyons fell 
into Ins hands almost xxitliont resistance. Tliat prince 
next nixestcd Gournai ; and opening the sluices of a lake 
winch lay m the neighbourhood, poured such a torrent of 
XX liter into the id.icc, that the garrison deseitcd it, and the 
French monarch, xxithout striking a bloxx-, made himself 
master of that important foitress. The progress of the 
French arms xvas rajnd, and promised more considerable 
success than usually in that age attended military enter- 
prises. Ill ansxxcr to ex cry adx ance which the king made 
toxxards peace, Philip still insisted, that be should resign 
all Ins transmarine doinmions to Ins nephexx', and rest 
contented xxith the kingdom of England ; xxhen an exent 
hanpened, xxdnch seemed to turn the scales in fax'our of 
Johii, and to give him a dccisixc superiority oxer Ins 
enemies. 

Young Arthur, fond of military renoxx-n, had broken 
into Poictou at the head of a .small army ; and passing 
near Mircbean, he hc.ard that Ins grandniotlier, Queen 
Eleanor, xxho had alxxaxs opposed Ins interests, xxas 
lodged 111 that place, and xvas iirotccted by axxeak garrison 
and ruinous fortifications.'" He immediately determined 
to lay siege to the fortress, and make himself master of 
her person : but John, roused from Ins indolence by so 

S 'cssmg an occasion, collected an army of English and 
rabanqons, and adxanced from Normandy xvitli hasty 
maiclies to the relief of the (picen-motbcr. He fell on 
Arthur’s camp before that prince xxas axvarc of the dan- 
ger ; disjiersed his army ; took him prisoner, together 
xvith the Count do la jNIarche, Geoffiey do Lusignan, 
and the most considerable of the rex'olted barons; and 
returned in triumph to Normandy." Philip, xx-ho xxas 
lying before Aripics in that duchy, raised 
* tlie siege and retired, upon Ins approach." 

Tlie greater part of tlie (irisoners xvcrc sent over to Eng- 
land ; but Arthur xvas shut up in the castle of Falaise. 
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The king had here a conference xvith his nejihexv ; re- 
presented to him the folly of his pretensions ; and required 
him to renounce the French alliance, xvhich had encou- 
raged him to live in a state of enmity xvith all his family : 
but the brave though imprudefit youth, rendered more 
haughty from misfortunes, maintained the justice of his 
cause; asserted his claim, not only to the French pro- 
vinces, but to the croxvn of England ; and, in his turn, 
required the king to restore the son of his elder brother to 
the possession of his inheritance.r John, sensible, from 
these symptoms of spirit, that the young prince, though 
noxv a prisoner, might hereafter prove a dangerous enemy, 
determined to prevent all future peril by despatching his 
nephew ; and Arthur xvas never more heard of. The cir- 
cumstances xvhich attended this deed of 
darkness xvere, no doubt, carefully conceal- Anhu^Dute 
ed by the actors, and are variously related Untiany. 
by historians ; but the most probable account is as fol- 
loxx-s : The king, it is said, first proposed to William de 
la Bray, one of his servants, to despatch Arthur; but Wil- 
liam replied, tliat he xx-as a gentleman, not a hangman ; 
and he positively refused compliance. Another instru- 
ment of murder xvas found, and xvas despatched xvith 
proper orders to Falaise ; but Hubert de Bourg, cham- 
berlain to the king, and constable of the castle, feigning 
that he himself xvould execute the king’s mandate, sent 
back the assassin, spread the report that the young prince 
xx-as dead, and publicly performed all the ceremonies of 
his interment : but finding that the Bretons voxved re- 
venge for the murder, and that all the revolted barons 
persevered more obstinately in their rebellion, he thought 
It jiriident to reveal the secret, and to inform the xvorld 
that the Duke of Brittany xvas still alive, and in his 
custody. This discovery proved fatal to the young 
prince: John first removed him to the castle of Roiien; 
and coming in a boat, during the night-time, to that jilace, 
commanded Arthur to be brought forth to him. The 
young prince, axvare of his danger, and noxv more sub- 
dued by the continuance of Ins misfortunes, and by the 
approach of death, threxv himself on his knees before Ins 
uncle, and begged for mercy : but the barbarous tjrant, 
making no reply, stabbed him xvith his oxx-n hands '; ancl 
fastening a stone to the bead body, threxv it into the Seine. 

All men xvere struck xvith horror at this inhuman deed; 
and from that moment the king, detested by his subjects, 
retained a very precarious authority over both the people 
and the barons in Ins dominions. The Bretons, enraged 
at tins disappointment in their fond hopes, xx-aged im- 
placable xx-ar against him ; and fixing the succession of 
their government, put themselves in a posture to revenge 
the murder of their sovereign. John had got into his poxx-er 
Ins iiiccc, Eleanor, sister to Arthur, commonly called the 
danAcl of Brittany ; and carrying her ox-er to England, 
detanieil her cx-er after in captivity but the Bretons, in 
despair of recox-ering this princess, chose Alice for their 
sovereign ; a younger daughter of Constantia, by her 
second marriage xvith Guy de Thouars ; and they intrusted 
the gox-eniment of the duchy to that nobleman. The states 
of Brittany, meanxvliile, carried their complaints before 
Philip as their liege lord, and demanded justice for the 
violence committed by John on the person of jVrtliur, so 
near a relation, xx-ho, notxvitlistandmg the homage xxhicli 
ho did to Normandy, xx-as alxx-avs regarded as one of the 
chief x-assals of the croxvn. Philip receix-ed their applica- 
tion xvith pleasure; summoned .lohii to stand a trial be- 
fore him ; and, on his non-appearance, passed sentence, 
xx-itli the concurrence of the peers, upon that prince ; de- 
clared him gxnlty of felony and parricide ; and adjudged 
him to forfeit to his superior lord all Ins seignories and 
fiefs in France.'' 

The King of France, x\-liose ambitious and r,, .. „ 
active spirit had been hitherto confined, either led' irom'^ife ' 
by the sound policy of Henry, or the mar- i p""- 
tial genius of Richard, seeing noxv the oppor- 
tiinity favourable against this base and odious prince, em- 
braced the project of expelling the English, or rather the 
English king, from France, and of annexing to the croxvn 
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so many considerable fiefs, which, during several ages, had 
been dismembered from it. Many of the other great vas- 
sals, whose jealousy might have interposed, and have ob- 
structed the execution of this project, were not at present 
in a situation to oppose it ; and the rest either looked on 
with indifference, or gave their assistance to this dangerous 
aggrandizement cf their superior lord. The Earls of Flan- 
ders and Blois were engaged in the holy wav ; the Count 
of Champagne was an infant, and under the guardianship 
of Philip ; the duchy of Brittany, enraged at the murder 
of their prince, vigorously promoted all his measures ; and 
the general defection of John’s vassals made every enter- 
prise easy and successful against him. Philip, after taking 
several castles and fortresses beyond the Loire, which he 
either garrisoned or dismantled, received the submissions 
of the Count of Alencon, who deserted John, and delivered 
up all the places under his command to the French : upon 
which Philip broke up his camp, in order to give the troops 
some repose after the fatigues of the campaign. John, 
suddenly collecting some forces, laid siege to Alengon; 
and Philip, whose dispersed army could not be brought 
together in time to succour it, saw himself exposed to the 
disgrace of suffering the oppression of his friend and con- 
federate. But his active and fertile genius found an ex- 
pedient against this evil. There was held at tliat very 
time, a tournament at Moret, in the Gatinois ; whither all 
the chief nobility of France and the neiglibouring countries 
had resorted, in order to signalize their prowess and ad- 
dress. Philip presented himself before them ; craved their 
assistance in his distress ; and pointed out the plains of 
Aleiigon as the most honourable field in which they could 
display their generosity and martial spirit. Tliose valoious 
knights vowed, that they would take vengeance on the base 
parricide, the stain of arms and of chivalry ; and putting 
themselves, with all tlieir retinue, under the command of 
Philip, instantly marched to raise the siege of Alengon. 
John, hearing of their approach, fled from before the place; 
and, in the hurry, abandoned all his tents, machines, and 
baggage, to the enemy. 

Tins feeble effort was the last exploit of that slothful and 
cowardly prince for the defence of his dominions. lie 
thenceforth rernained in total inactivity at Roiien ; passing 
all his time, with his young wife, in pastimes and amuse- 
ments, as if his state had been in the most profound tran- 
quillity, or his affairs in the most prosperous condition. If 
he ever mentioned war, it was only to give himself vaunt- 
ing airs, which, in the eyes of all men, rendered him still 
more despicable and ridiculous. Let the French po on, 
said he ; I will rctuhe in a dm/ what it has cost them years 
to acquire.^ His stupidity and indolence appeared so ex- 
traordinary, that the people endeavoured to account for 
the infatuation by sorcery, and believed that he was thrown 
into this lethargy by some magic or witchcraft. Tlie Eng- 
lish barons, finding that their time was wasted to no pur- 
pose, and that they must suffer the disgrace of seeing, 
without resistance, the progress of the Fiench arms, with- 
drew from their colours, and secretly returned to their own 
country.* No one thoughtof defending a man, who seemed 
to have deserted himself; and his subjects regarded his 
fate with the same indifference, to which, in this pressing 
exigency, they saw him totally abandoned. 

John, while he neglected all domestic resources, had the 
meanness to betake himself to a foreign power, whose pro- 
tection he claimed. He applied to the Pope, Innocent 
III. and entreated him to interpose his authority between 
him and the French monarch. Innocent, pleased with any 
occasion of exerting his superiority, sent Philip orders to 
stop the progress of his arms, and to make peace with the 
King of England. But the French barons received the 
message with indignation; disclaimed the temporal au- 
thority assumed by the pontiff; and vowed, that they 
would, to the uttermost, assist their prince against all his 
enemies ; Philip, seconding their ardour, proceeded, in- 
stead of obeying the Pojie’s envoys, to lay siege to Chateau 
Gaillard, the most considerable fortress which remained to 
guard the frontiers of Normandy. 

A D i"oi Chateau Gaillard was situated partly on 
■ ■ ' ■ an island in the river Seine, partly on a rock 
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opposite to it ; and was secured by every advantage which 
either art or nature could bestow upon it. The late king, 
having cast his eye on this favourable situation, had spared 
no labour or expense in fortifying it ; and it was defended 
by Roger de Laci, constable of Chester, a determined offi- 
cer, at the head of a numerous garrison. Philip, who 
despaired of taking the place by force, purposed to reduce 
it by famine ; and that he might cut off its communication 
with the neighbouring country, he threw a bridge across 
the Seine, while he himself, with his army, blockaded it 
by land. Tlie Earl of Pembroke, the man of greatest vigour 
and capacity in the English court, formed a plan for 
breaking through the French intrenchmerits, and throwing 
relief into the place. He carried with him an army of 
4000 infantry and 3000 cavalry, and suddenly attacked, 
with great success, Philip’s camp in the night-time, having 
left orders, that a fleet of seventy flat-bottomed vessels 
should sail up the Seine, and fall at the same instant on 
the bridge. But the wind and the current of the river, by 
retarding the vessels, disconcerted this plan of operations ; 
and it was morning before the fleet appeared ; when Pern 
broke, though successful in the beginning of the action, 
was already repulsed with considerable loss, and the King 
of France had leisure to defend himself against these new 
assailants, who also met with a repulse. After this mis- 
fortune, John made no further efforts for the relief of Cha- 
teau Gaillard ; and Philip had all the leisure requisite for 
conducting and finishing the siege. Roger de Laci de- 
fended himself for a twelvemonth with great obstinacy; 
and having bravely repelled every attack, and patiently 
borne all the hardsliips of famine, he was at last overpow- 
ered by a sudden assault in the night-time, and made 
prisoner of war, with his garrison.“ Philip, who knew how 
to respect valour even in an enemy, treated him with 
civility, and gave him the whole city of Pans for the place 
of Ills confinement. 

^Vhen this bulwark of Normandy was once subdued, all 
the province lay open to the inroads of Philip ; and tlie 
King of England despaired of being any longer able to de- 
fend it. He secretly prepared vessels for a scandalous 
flight, and that the Normans might no longer doubt of his 
resolution to abandon them, lie ordered the fortifications 
of Pont de TArche, Molineaux, and Monfort I’Amauri, to 
be demolished. Not daring to repose confidence in any 
of his barons, whom he believed to be universally engaged 
in a conspiracy against him, he intrusted the government 
of the province to Archas Martin and Lupicaire, two mer- 
cenary Brabangons, whom he had retained in his service. 
Piiilip, now secure of his prey, pushed his conquests with 
vigour and success against the dismayed Normans. Fa- 
laise was first besieged ; and Lupicaire, who commanded 
in this impregnable fortress, after surrendering the place, 
enlisted himself with his troops in the service of Philip, 
and carried on hostilities against his ancient master. 
Caen, Coutance, Seez, Evreux, Baieux, soon fell into the 
hands of the French monarch, and all the lower Normandy 
was reduced under his dominion. To forward his enter- 
prises on the other division of the province, Gui de 
Thouars, at the head of the Bretons, broke into the terri- 
tory, and took Mount St. Michael, Avranches, and all the 
other fortresses in that neighbourhood. The Normans, 
who abhorred the French yoke, and who would have de- 
fended themselves to the last extremity, if their jirince had 
appeared to conduct them, found no resource but in sub- 
mission ; and every city opened its gates as soon as Philip 
appeared before it. Ilouen alone, Arques, and Verneuif, 
determined to maintain their liberties ; and ^ ^ 

formed a confederacy for mutual defence. • ■ - • 
Philip began with the siege of Rouen : the inhabitants 
were so inflamed with hatred to France, that on the ap- 
pearance of liis army, they fell on all the natives of that 
country, whom they found within their walls, and put 
them to death. But after the French king had begun his 
operations with success, and had taken some of their out- 
works, the citizens, seeing no resource, offered to capitu- 
late; and demanded only thirty days to advertise their 
prince of their danger, and to reguire sue- 
cours against the enemy. Upon the expira- 
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tlon of the term, as no supply had arrived, they opened their 
^ates to Philip p* and the whole province soon after imi- 
tated the examjile, and submitted to the victor. Thus uas 
this important territory re-united to the crown of France, 
about tliree eentuiies after the cession of it by Char'es tlie 
Simple to Hollo, the first duke : and the Normans, 
sensible that this conquest uas probablj final, demanded 
the privilece of beini; eoveined by French Ians; winch 
Philip, inahinK a few alterations on tlie ancient Norman 
customs, readily eraiited them. But the I'lench moiiaich 
had too much ambition and eeiiius to stop in his present 
career of sucerss. He earned his victorious arms into the 
western provinces ; soon reduced Anjou, iMaiiie, Touiaiiie, 
and part of Poictou p and in this manner, the French 
crown, diirins; tlie reijtn of one able and active prince, 
receii ed such an accession of power and grandeur, as, in 
the ordinary couise of things, it would have required 
several ages to attain. 

John, on his arrival m England, tliat he might cover the 
disgrace of his own conduct, exclaimed loudly against his 
barons, who, lie pretended, liad deserted Ins standard in 
Normandy ; and he arbitiaiil} extoited fiom them aseventh 
of all their movables, as a punishment for the ofFence.i 
Soon after he forced them to grant him a scutage of two 
marks and a half on each knight’s fee for an expedition 
into Normandy ; but he did not attempt to execute the 
service for which he pretended to exact it. Next jear he 
summoned all the barons of his realm to attend him on 
this foreign expedition, and collected ships from all the 
sea-ports; but meeting with opposition from some of his 
ministers, and abandoning his design, he dismissed both 
fleet and army, and then renewed his exclamations against 
the barons for deserting him. He next put to sea with a 
small army, and his subjects believed, that he was lesolved 
to expose himself to the'utmost hazard for the defence and 
recovery of liis dominions : but they were surprised, after 
a few days, to see him return again' into harbour, witliout 

A D wofl attempting any thing. In tlie subsequent 
. V. 1.00 jie ],ad the coinage to carry his hos- 

tile measures a step further. Gui de Tiiouars, who govern- 
ed Brittany, jealous of the rapid jirogress made by his ally, 
the French Iking, promised to join the King of England 
with all his foices ; and John ventured abroad with a con- 
siderable army, and landed at Rochelle. He marched to 
Angers ; which be took and reduced to ashes. But the 
approach of Philip with an army thiew him into a panic; 
and he immediately made piopdsals for peace, and fixed a 
place of interview with Ins enemy : but instead of keep- 
ing this engagement, he stole off with Ins army, embarked 
at Rochelle, and returned, loaded with new shame and 
disgrace, into England. The mediation of the Pope pro- 
cured him at last a truce for two jears with the French 
monarch;' almost all the transmarine provinces were 
ravished fiom him ; and his English barons, though 
harassed with arbitrary taxes and fruitless expeditions, 
saw' tliemselves and their country baffled and affronted in 
every enterprise. 

In an age when personal valour was regarded as the 
chief accomplishment, such conduct as that of John, 
always disgraceful, must be exposed to peculiar contempt; 
and lie must thenceforth have expected to rule his turbu- 
lent vassals with a very doubtful authority. But the 
goternment exercised by the Norman princes had wound 
up the royal power to so high a pitch, and so much be- 
yond the usual tenour of the feudal constitutions, tliat it 
still behoved him to be debased by new' affronts and dis- 
graces, ere his barons could entertain the view of conspir- 
ing against him, in order to retiench liis prerogatives. The 
church, which, at that time, declined not a contest with 
the most powerful and most vigorous monarchs, took first 
advantage of John’s imbecility ; and, w itli the most aggra- 
vating circumstances of insolence and scorn, fixed her 
yoke upon him. 

Ann- papal chair was then filled by Inno- 

A. D. ICO,, having attained that dignity 

at the age of thirty-seven years, and being endowed with 
a lofty and enterprising genius, gave full scope to his 
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ambition, and attempted, perhaps more riie ting's qu-ir- 
openly than any of his predecessors, to con- rflKiiiiIhe court 
vert tliat superiority w Inch w as y ielded him by 
all the Eurojiean jirinces, into a real dominion over them. 
The hierarchy, piotected by the Roman pontiff, had already- 
carried to an enormous height its usurpations upon the 
civil power; but in order to extend them further, and 
render them useful to the court of Rome, it was neces- 
saiy to reduce the ecclesiastics themselves under an abso- 
lute monarchy, and to make them entiiely dependent on 
their spiritual leader. For this purpose. Innocent first 
attempted to impose taxes at (ileasure upon the clergy; 
and in the first year of this century, taking advantage of 
the popular frenzy for Crusades, he’sent collectors over all 
Euiope, who levied, by his authority, the fortieth of all 
ecclesiastical revenues for the relief of the Holy Land, 
and received the voluntary contributions of the laity to a 
like amount.* The same year Hubert, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, attempted another innovation, favourable to 
ecclesiastical and pajial power : in the king’s absence, he 
summoned, by his legantine authority, a synod of all the 
English clergy, contiary to the inhibition of Geoffrey 
Fitz-Peter, the chief justiciary ; and no proper censure 
was ever passed on this encroachment, tiie first of the 
kind, upon the royal power. But a favourable incident 
soon after hajipened, which enabled so aspiring a pontiff’ 
as Innocent to extend still further ins usurpations on so 
contemptible a prince as John. 

Hubert, the primate, died m 1205 ; and as the monks 
or canons of Christ-churcli, Canterbury, possessed a light 
of voting in the election of their arclibjshop, some of the 
juniors of the order, who lay in wait for tiiat event, met 
clandestinely the very night of Hubert’s death ; and with- 
out any conge d'elire from the king, chose Reginald, their 
sub-prior, for the successor ; installed him in the archie- 
piscopal throne before midnight; and, having enjoined him 
the strictest secrecy, sent him immediately to Rome, in 
order to solicit the confirmation of his election.*’ The 
vanity of Reginald prevailed over his prudence ; and he 
no sooner airived in Flanders, than he levealed to every 
one the purpose of his journey, which was immediately 
known in England." Tlie king was enraged at the novelty 
and temerity of the attempt, in filling so important an 
office without his knowledge or consent: the suffragan 
bishops of Canterbury, who were accustomed to concur 
in the choice of their primate, were no less displeased at 
the exclusion given tliem in this election : tlie senior 
monks of Christ-churcli were injured by the irregular pro- 
ceedings of their juniors : the juniors themselves, ashamed 
of their conduct, and disgusted with the levity of Regi- 
nald, who had broken his engagements with them, were 
willing to set aside Ins election -A and all men concurred 
in the design of remedying the false measures which had 
been taken. But as John knew that this aff’air vvould be 
canvassed before a superior tribunal, where the interpo- 
sition of royal authority in bestowing ecclesiastical bene- 
fices was very invidious ; where even the cause of suffra- 
gan bishops was not so favourable as that of monks ; lie 
determined to make the new election entirely unexce|ition- 
able; he submitted the affair wholly to the canons of 
Chnst-church, and departing from the riglit claimed by 
his predecessors, ventured no further than to inform them 
privately, that they vvould do him an acceptable service, if 
they chose John de Gray, Bishop of Norwich, for their 
primate.” The election of that prelate was accordingly 
made without a contradictory vote ; and the king, to ob- 
viate all contests, endeavoured to persuade the suffragan 
bishops not to insist on their claim of concuriing in the 
election : but those prelates, persevering in their preten- 
sions, sent an agent to maintain their cause before Inno- 
cent; while the king, and the convent of Clirist-church, 
despatched twelve monks of that order to sup|)ort, before 
the same tribunal, the election of the Bishop of Norwich. 

Tims there lay three different claims before the Pope, 
whom all parties allowed to be the supreme arbiter in 
the contest. The claim of the suff'ragans, being so oppo- 
site to the usual maxims of the Papal court, was soon set 
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aside : the election of Reginald was so obviously fraudu- 
lent and irregular, that there was no possibility of defend- 
ing it : but Innocent maintained, that, though this election 
was null and invalid, it ought previously to have been 
declared sucb by the sovereign pontiff, before the nionks 
could proceed to a new election ; and that the choice of 
the Bishop of Norwich was of course as uncanonical as 
that of his competitor.f Advantage was, therefore, taken 
of this subtilty for introducing a precedent, by which the 
see of Canterbury, the most important dignity in the 
church after the papal throne, should ever after be at the 
disposal of the court of Rome. 

While the Pope maintained so many fierce contests, in 
order to wrest from princes the right of granting investi- 
tures, and to exclude laymen from all authority in con- 
ferring ecclesiastical benefices, he was supported by the 
united influence of the clergy, who, aspiring to independ- 
ence, fought, with all the ardour of ambition, and all the 
zeal of superstition, under his sacred banners. But no 
sooner was this point, after a great effusion of blood, and 
the convulsions of many states, established in some toler- 
able degree, than the victorious leader, as is usual, turned 
his arms against his own community, and aspired to centre 
all power m his person. By the invention of reserves, 
provisions, commendams, and other de\nces, the Pope 
gradually assumed the right of filling vacant benefices ; 
and the plenitude of his apostolic power, which was not 
subject to any limitations, supplied all defects of title in 
the person on whom he bestowed preferment. The 
canons which regulated elections were purposely rendered 
intricate and involved ; frequent disputes arose among 
candidates ; appeals were every day carried to Rome : the 
apostolic see, besides reaping pecuniary advantages from 
these contests, often exercised the power of setting aside 
both the litigants, and on pretence of appeasing faction, 
nominated a third peison, who might be more acceptable 
to the contending parties. 

Tlie present controversy about the election to the see of 
Canterbury afforded Innocent an op()ortunity of claiming 
this right ; and he failed not to perceive and avail himself 
of the advantage. He sent for the twelve monks deputed 
by the conyent to maintain the cause of the Bishop of 
Norwich ; and commanded them, under the penalty of 
Cardinal Lan excommunication, to choose for their pri- 
lon ap"join^(f*' mate. Cardinal Langton, an Englishman by 
Archi ishop of birth, but educated in France, and connect- 

an er urj . ^ interest and attachments, with the 

see of Rome.e In yain did the monks represent, that 
they had received from their convent no authority for 
this purpose ; that an election, without a previous writ 
from the king, would be deemed highly irregular; and 
that they were merely agents for another person, %vhose 
right they had no power or pretence to abandon. None 
of them had the courage to persevere in this opposition, 
except one, Elias de Brantefield ; all the rest, overcome 
by the menaces and authority of the Pope, complied with 
Ins orders, and made the election required of them. 

Innocent, sensible that this flagrant usurpation would 
be highly resented by the court of England, wrote John a 
mollifying letter ; sent him four golden rings set with 
lirecious stones; and endeavoured to enhance the value of 
the present, by informing him of the many mysteries im- 
plied in it. He begged him to consider seriously the 
jhrm of the rings, their nnwheT, their matter, and their 
colour. Tlieir form, he said, being round, shadowed out 
eternity, which had neither beginning nor end ; and he 
ought thence to learn his duty of aspiring from earthly 
objects to heavenly, from things temporal to things eternal. 
The number four, being a square, denoted steadiness of 
mind, not to be subverted either by adversity or pros- 
perity, fixed for ever on the firm basis of the four cardinal 
virtues. Gold, which is the matter, being the most precious 
of metals, signified wisdom, which is the most valuable 
of all accomplishments, and justly preferred by Solomon 
to riches, power, and all exterior attainments. The blue 
colour of the sapphire represented Faith ; the verdure of 
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the emerald, Hope ; the redness of the ruby. Charity ; and 
the splendour of the topaz. Good Works.ii By these con- 
ceits, Innocent endeavoured to repay John for one of the 
most important prerogatives of his crown, vhich he had 
ravished from him ; conceits probably admired by Inno- 
cent himself ; for it is easily possible for a man, especially 
in a barbarous age, to unite strong talents for business with 
an absurd taste for literature and the arts. 

John was inflamed with the utmost rage, when he heard 
of this attempt of the court of Rome ; ' and he immedi- 
ately vented his passion on the monks of Christ-church, 
whom he found inclined to support the election made by 
their fellows at Rome. He sent Fulke de Cantelupe, and 
Henry de Cornhulle, two knights of his retinue, men of 
violent tempers and rude manners, to expel them the con- 
vent, and taxe possession of their revenues. These knights 
entered the monastery with drawn swords, commanded 
the prior and the monks to depart the kingdom, and me- 
naced them, that in case of disobedience, they would 
instantly burn them with the convent.'* Innocent prog- 
nosticating, from the violence and imprudence of these 
measures, that John would finally sink in the contest, 
persevered the more vigorously in his pretensions, and 
exhorted the king not to oppose God and the church any 
longer, nor to persecute that cause for which the holy mar- 
tyr, St. Thomas, had sacrificed his life, and which had 
exalted him equal to the highest saints in heaven : i a clear 
hint to John to profit by the example of his father, and to 
remember the prejudices and established principles of his 
subjects, who core a profound veneration to that martyr, 
and regarded his merits as the subject of their chief glory' 
and exultation. 

Innocent, finding that John was not sufficiently tamed 
to submission, sent three prelates, the bishops of London, 
Ely, and Worcester, to intimate, that if he persevered in 
his disobedience, the sovereign pontiff would be obliged 
to lay the kingdom under an interdict.™ All the other 
prelates threw themselves on their knees before him, and 
entreated liim, witli tears in their eyes, to prevent the 
scandal of this sentence, by making a speedy submission 
to liis spiritual father, by receiving from his hands the 
new-elected primate, and by restoring the monks of Christ- 
church to all their rights and possessions. He burst out 
into the most indecent invectives against the prelates; 
swore by God’s teeth, (his usual oath,) that if the Pope 
presumed to lay his kingdom under an interdict, he would 
send to him all the bishops and clergy in England, and 
uould confiscate all their estates; and threatened, that, if 
thenceforth he caught any Romans in his dominions, he 
would put out their eyes and cut off their noses, in order 
to set a mark upon them which might distinguish them 
from all other nations." Amidst all this idle violence, 
John stood on such bad terms with his nohility, that he 
never dared to assemble the states of the kingdom, who, 
in so just a cause, would probably have adhered to any 
other monarch, and have defended with vigour the liberties 
of tbe nation against these palpable usurpations of the 
court of Rome. Innocent, therefore, per- ini.rdidot tlie 
ceiving the king’s weakness, fulminated at knigciom. 
last the sentence of interdict, which he had for some time 
held suspended over him." 

Tlie sentence of interdict was at that time the great in- 
strument of vengeance and policy employed by the court 
of Rome ; was denounced against sovereigns for the light- 
est offences ; and made the guilt of one person involve 
the ruin of millions, even in their spiritual and eternal 
welfare. Tlie execution of it was calculated to strike the 
senses in the highest degree, and to operate with irresisti- 
ble force on the 'superstitious minds of the people. Tlie 
nation was of a sudden deprived of all exterior exercise of 
its religion ; the altars were despoiled of their ornaments : 
the crosses, the reliques, the images, the statues of the 
saints, were laid on the ground ; and, as if the air itself 
were profaned, and might pollute them by its contact, 
the priests carefully covered them up, even from their 
own approach and veneration. Tlie use of bells entirely 
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ceased in ail the churches : the bells themselves were re- 
moved from the steeples, and laid on the ground with 
the other sacred utensils. Mass was celebrated with shut 
doors, and none but the priests were admitted to that 
holy institution. The laity [lartook of no religious rite, 
except baptism to new-born infants, and the communion 
to the dying : the dead were not interred in consecrated 
ground : they were thrown into ditches, or buried in 
common fields; and their obsequies weie not attended 
with prayers or any halloi^ed ceremony. Marriajre was 
celebrated in the church-jards;P and that erery action in 
life might bear the marks of this dreadful situation, the 
people were prohibited the use of meat, as in Lent, or 
times of the highest penance; were debarred from all 
pleasures and eiiterlainments ; and were forbidden even 
to salute each otlier, or so much as to shave their beards, 
and give anj decent attention to their person and apparel. 
Every circumstance carried symptums of the deepest dis- 
tress, and of the most immediate ap|irehension of divine 
vengeance and indignation. 

Tlie king, that lie might oppose his temporal to their 
spiritual terrors, immediately, from fits own authority, 
confiscated the estates of all the clergy who obeyed the 
interdict ;s banished the prelates, confined the monks in 
tlieir convent ; and gave them only such a small allow- 
ance from their own estates as would suffice to provide 
them with food and raiment. He treated with the utmost 
ngour all Langton’s adherents, and every one that showed 
any disposition to obey the commands of Rome: and in 
order to distress the clergy in the tenderest point, and at 
the same time expose them to reproach and ridicule, he 
threw into prison all their concubines, and required high 
fines as the price of their liberty.’’ 

After the canons which established the celibacy of the 
clergy were, by the zealous endeayours of Archbishop 
Anselm, more rigorously executed in England, the eccle- 
siastics gayc, almost uniyersally and ayowedly, in to the 
use of concubinage ; and the court of Rome, which had 
no interest in prohibiting this practice, made very slight 
opposition to It. Tlie custom was become so prevalent, 
that, in some cantons of Switzerland, before the Reforma- 
tion, the laws not only permitted, but, to avoid scandal, 
enjoined, the use of concubines to the jounger clergy;’ 
and It was usual every where for priests to apjily to the 
ordinary, and obtain fiom him a formal liberty for this 
indulgence. Tlie brshop commonly took care to prevent 
the practice from degenerating into licentiousness : he 
confined the priest to the use of one woman, required 
him to be constant to her bed, obliged him to pronde for 
her subsistence and tliat of her children ; :md though the 
offspring was, in the eye of the law, deemed illegitimate, 
this commerce was really a kind of iiifenor marriage, 
such as IS still practised in Germany among the nobles ; 
and m.ay be regarded by the candid as an appeal from the 
tyranny of civil and ecclesiastical institutions, to the more 
virtuous and more unerring laws of nature. 

Tlie quarrel between the king and the see of Rome 
continued for some tears; and though many of the 
clergt, from the fear of jiunishment, obeyed the orders of 
John, and celebrated divine service, they complied with 
the utmost reluctance, and were regarded, both by them- 
selves and the people, as men who betrayed their princi- 
ples, and sacrificed their conscience to temporal regards 
and interests. During this violent situation, the king, in 
order to give a lustre to his government, attempted mili- 
tary expeditions against Scotland, against Ireland, against 
the Welch;’ and he commonly prevailed, more from the 
weakness of his enemies, than from his own vigour or 
abilities. Meanwhile, the danger to which his govern- 
ment stood continually exposed from the discontents of 
the ecclesiastics, increased his natural propension to 
tyranny; and he seems to have even wantonly disgusted 
all orders of men, especially his nobles, from whom alone 
he could reasonably expect support and assistance. Fie 
dishonoured their families by nis licentious amours ; he 
published edicts, prohibiting them from hunting feathered 
game, and thereby restrained them from their favourite 
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occupation and amusement;” he ordered all the hedges 
and fences near his forests to be levelled, that his deer 
might have more ready access into the fields for pasture ; 
and he continually loaded the nation with arbitrary im- 
)iositions. Conscious of the general hatred ^ j, „ 
which he had incurred, he required his no- ‘ ' 
bility to give him hostages for security of their allegiance; 
and they were obliged to put into his hands their sons, 
nephews, or near relations. Mlien his messengers came 
with like orders to the castle of William de Braouse, a 
baron of great note, the lady of that nobleman replied, 
Tliat she would never intrust her son into the hands of 
one who had murdered his own nephew while in his cus- 
tody. Her husband reproved her for the severity of this 
speech ; but, sensible of his danger, he immediately fled 
with his wife and son into lieland, where he endeavoured 
to conceal himself. The king discovered the unhappy 
family in their retreat ; seized the wife and son, whom he 
starved to death in prison; and the baron himself nar- 
rowly esca|)ed, by flying into France. 

The court of Rome had artfully contrived 
a gradation of sentences, by which it kept ’ ' 
offenders in awe ; still affording them an opportunity of 
preventing the next anathema by submission; and, in 
case of their obstinacy, was able to refresh the horror of 
the people against them, by new denunciations of the 
w-ratli and vengeance of Heaven. As the sentence of 
interdict had not produced the desired effect on John, 
and as his people, though extremely discontented, had 
hitherto been restrained from rising in open rebellion 
against him, he was soon to look for the sentence of ex- 
communication : and he had reason to apprehend, that, 
notwithstanding all his precautions, the most dangerous 
consequences might ensue from it. He was witness of 
the other scenes which, at that very time, were acting in 
Europe, and which displayed the unbounded and uncon- 
trolled power of the papacy. Innocent, far from being 
dism.ayed at his contests with the King of England, had 
e.x'communicated the Emperor Otho, John’s nephew';” 
and soon brought that jiowerful and haughty prince to 
submit to his authority. He published a Crusade against 
the Albigenses, a species of enthusiasts in the south of 
France, whom he denominated heretics; because, like 
other enthusiasts, they neglected the rights of the church, 
and opposed the power and influence of the clergy: the 
people from all parts of Europe, moved by their super- 
stition and their passion for wars and adventures, flocked 
to his standard : Simon de Montfort, tlie general of the 
Crusade, acquired to himself a sovereignty in these 
provinces : the Count of Toulouse, who protected, or 
perhaps only tolerated the Albigenses, was stripped of 
nis dominions: and these sectaries themselves, though 
the most innocent and inoffensive of mankind, were ex- 
terminated with all the circumstances of extreme violence 
and barbarity. Here were therefore both an army and a 
general, dangerous from their zeal and valour, who might 
be directed to act against John ; and Innocent, after 
keeping the thunder long suspended, gave at last autho- 
rity to the Bishops of London, Ely, and Excommunica- 
M'orcester, to fulminate the sentence of ex- “f ‘h” ’“"S. 
communication against him.” These prelates obeyed; 
though their brethren were deterred from publishing, as 
the Pope required of them, the sentence in the several 
churches of tlieir dioceses. 

No sooner was the excommunication known, than the 
effects of it appeared. Geoffrey, Archdeacon of Norwich, 
who was intrusted with a considerable office in the court 
of exchequer, being informed of it w'hile sitting on the 
bench, obsen'ed to his colleagues the danger of serving 
under an excommunicated king; and he immediately 
left his chair, and departed the court. John gave orders 
to seize him, to throw him into prison, to cover his head 
with a great leaden cope ; and, by this and other severe 
usage he soon put an end to his life :? nor was there any 
thing wanting to Geoffrey, except the dignity and rank of 
Becket, to exalt him to an equal station in heaven with 
that great and celebrated mantj-r. Hugh de Wells, the 
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clmncellor, being elected by tbe king’s appointment, Bishop 
of Lincoln, upon a vacancy in that see, desired leave to 
no abroad, in order to receive consecration from the Arch- 
bishop of Itouen ; but lie no sooner reached France than 
he hastened to Pontigny, where Langton then resided, and 
paid submissions to him as his primate._ Tlie bisliops, 
finding themselves exposed either to the jealousy of the 
king or hatred of the people, gradually stole out of the 
kingdom ; and, at last, there remained only three prelates 
to ))prform the functions of the episcopal office.^ Many 
of the nobility, terrified by John’s tjranny, and obnoxious 
to him on different accounts, imitated the example of the 
bishops ; and most of the others who remained, were, with 
reason, suspected of having secretly entered into a con- 
federacy against hira.“ John was alarmed at his danger- 
ous situation ; a situation which prudence, vigour, and 
popularity, might formerly have prevented, but wdiich no 
virtues or abilities were now sufficient to retrieve. He 
desired a conference with Langton at Dover; offered to 
acknowledge him as primate, to submit to the Pope, to 
restore the exiled clergy’, even to pay them a limited sum 
as a compensation for the rents of their confiscated estates. 
But Langton, perceiving his advantage, was not satisfied 
with these concessions : he demanded that full restitution 
and reparation should be made to all the clergy ; a con- 
dition so exorbitant, that the king, who probably had not 
the power of fulfilling it, and who foresaw that this esti- 
mation of damages might amount to an immense sum, 
finally broke off the conference.*’ 

A. D. ici" gradation of papal sentences was 

to absolve .Tolm’s subjects from their oaths 
of fidelity and allegiance, and to declare every one excom- 
municated who had any commerce with him in public 
or in prirate ; at liis table, in his council, or even in pri- 
vate conversation i"- and tliis sentence was accordingly, 
with all imaginable solemnity, pronounced against him. 
But as John still persevered 'm his contumacy, there re- 
mained nothing but the sentence of dejiositi'on ; which, 
though intimately- connected with the former, liad been 
distinguished from it by the artifice of the court of Rome; 
and Innocent determined to dart this last thunderbolt 
against the refractory monarch. But as a sentence of this 
kind required an armed force to execute it, the pontiff, 
casting Ins eyes around, fixed at last on Phflip, lung of 
France, as the person into whose powerful hand he could 
most properly intrust that we.apon, the ultimate resource 
of his ghostly authority. Ancl he offered the monarch, 
besides the remission of all his sms and endless spiritual 
benefits, the property and possession of the kingdom of 
England, as the reward of his labour.'* 

A. D. i^is ''*** common concern of all princes 

' ■ ■ ■ to oppose these exorbitant pretensions of tlie 
Roman pontiff, by which they themselves were rendered 
vassals, and vassals totally dependent of the papal crown: 
yet even Philip, the most able monarch of the age, was 
seduced by present interest, and by the prospect of so 
tempting a prize, to accept this liberal offer of the pontiff, 
and thereby to ratify that authority which, if he ever op- 
posed its boundless usurpations, might, next day, tumble 
him from the throne. He levied a great army ; summoned 
all the vassals of the crown to attend him at Rouen ; col- 
lected a fleet of 1700 vessels, great and small, in the sea- 
ports of Normandy and Picardy ; and partly from the 
zealous spirit of the age, partly from the personal regard 
universally paid him, prepared a force, which seemed 
equal to the greatness of his enterprise. Tlie king, on tlie 
omw hand, issued out ivrits, requiring the attendance of 
all his military tenants at Doyer, and even of all able- 
bodied men, to defend the kingdom in this dangerous 
extremity. A great number appeared ; and he selected 
an army ol 60,000 men ; a power invincible, had they 
been united in affection to their prince, and animated with 
a becoming zeal for the defence of their native country.c 
But the people were swayed by superstition, and regarded 
their king with horror, as anathematized by papal cen- 
sures : the barons, besides, lying under the same preju- 
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dices, were all disgusted by his tyranny, and were, many 
M thGin^ suspGcted of Iiolding Ji SGcret corrcspondcncG witK 
the enemy : and the incapacity and cowardice of the king 
himself, ill fitted to contend with those mighty difficulties 
made men prognosticate the most fatal effects from the 
French invasion. 

Pandolf, whom the Pope had chosen for his legate and 
appointed to head this important expedition, haS, before 
he left Rome, applied for a secret conference with his 
master, and had asked him, whether, if the King of Eng- 
land, in this desperate situation, were willing to submit to 
the apostolic see, the church should, without the consent 
of Philip, grant him any terms of accommodation ?f Inno- 
cent, expecting from his agreement with a prince so abject 
both in character and fortune, more advantages than from 
his alliance with a great and victorious monarch, who, 
after such mighty ac(]uisitions, might become too haughty 
to be bound by spiritual chains, explained to Pandolf the 
conditions on which he was willing to be reconciled to the 
King of England. The legate, therefore, as soon as he 
arrived in the north of France, sent over two kniglits tem- 
plars to desire an interview with John at Dover, which 
was readily granted : he there represented to him, in such 
strong, and probably in such true colours, his lost con- 
dition, the disaffection of his subjects, tbe secret combina- 
tion of hi.s vassals against him, the mighty armament of 
France, that John yielded at discretion, and 
subscribed to all the conditions which Pan- ’iile k'lnK^sub- 
dolf was pleased to impose upon him. He "'us'ou m tlie 
promised^among other articles, that hewould 
submit himself entirely to the judgment of the Pope ; that 
he would acknowledge Langton for primate; that lie 
would restore all the exiled clergy and laity, who had been 
banished on account of the contest; that'he ^sould make 
them full restitution of their goods, and compensation for 
all damages, and instantly consign eight thousand jiouiids 
in part of payment; anti that every one outlawed or im- 
prisoned lor his adherence to the Pope, sliould imme- 
diately be received into grace and favour.*' Four barons 
styore, along witli the king, to the obscn’ance of tins igno- 
minious treaty.i 

But the ignominy of the king was not yet carried to its 
full height. Pandolf required him, ns tlie first Inal of 
obedience, to resign his kingdom to the church ; and he 
persuaded him, that he could nowise so effectually disnp 
point the French invasion, as by thus putting ‘himself 
under the immediate protection of the apostolic see. John, 
lying under the agonies of present terror, made no scruple 
of submitting to this condition. He passed a charter, in 
which he said, that, not constrained by fear, but of his 
own free will, and by the common advice and consent of 
Ins barons, he had, for remission of his own sms, and 
those of his family, resigned England and Ireland to God, 
to St. Peter and 'St. Paul, and to Pope Innocent and his 
successors in the apostolic chair : he agreed to liold these 
dominions as feuuatory of the church of Rome, by the 
annual payment of a thousand marks ; seven Inindre'd for 
England, three hundred for Ireland : and he stipulated, 
that if he or his successors should ever presume to revoke 
or infringe this charter, they should instantly, except upon 
admonition they repented of their offence, forfeit all right 
to their dominions,*' 

In consequence of this agreement, John 
did homage to Pandolf as the Pope's legate, ' 

with all the .submissive rights which the feudal law re- 
quired of vassals before their liege-lord and superior. He 
came disarmed into the legate’s presence, who was seated 
on a throne; he flung himself on his knees before him; 
he lifted up his joined hands, and put them within those 
of Pandolf ; he swore fealty to the Pope ; and he jiaid jiart 
of the tribute which he owed for his kingdom as the patri- 
mony of St. Peter. The legate, elated by this supreme 
triumph of sacerdotal power, could not forbear discover- 
ing extravagant symptoms of joy and exultation : he 
trampled on the rnoney, which was laid at his feet, as an 
earnest of the subjection of the kingdom ; an insolence, 
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of ^vhich, however offensive to all the English, no one 
present, except the Archbishop of Dublin, dared to take 
any notice. But thougli Pandolf had brought the king to 
submit to these base conditions, he still refused to free him 
irom the excommunication and interdict, ti'l an estimation 
should be taken of the losses of the ecclesiastics, and full 
comjiensation and restitution should be made them. 

John, reduced to this abject situation under a foreign 
power, still showed the same disposition to tyr.iiinize over 
Ills subjects, vihich had been t le chief cause of all his 
misfortunes. One Peter of Pomfret, a hcrinil, had fore- 
told that the king, this very year, should lose his crown; 
and for thatrash prophecy he had been thrown intopiison 
in Corfc-castle. John now detcrniined to bring linn to 
jninishment as an impostor ; and though the man pleaded, 
that his prophecy was fulfilled, and that the king liad lost 
the royal and mdp)iendent crown which he fornierly wore, 
the defence was supposed to aggiavate his guilt ; he was 
dragged at horses’ tails to the town of Warham, and there 
hanged on a gibbet with his son.' 

When Pandolf, after receiving the homage of John, re- 
turned to Pniiice, he congi.itul.ited Pliilin on the success 
of Ins pious cnteipnse; and informed him, that John, 
moved by the terror of the French aims, had now come to 
a just sense of his guilt ; had returned to obedience under j 
the apostolic see, and even consented to do homage to the 
Pope for Ins dominions ; and having thus made Ins king- 
dom a part of St. Peer’s patrimony, had rendered it im- 
possible for any Christian prince, without the most mani- 
fest and most' flagrant immety, to attack him.“ Philip 
was enraged on receiving this intelligence i he exclaimed, 
that having, at the Pope’s instigations, undertaken an ex- 
pedition, which had cost him above 60,000 pounds ster- 
ling, he was fiustrated ofhis purpose, at the time when its 
success was become infallible; he complained, that all 
the expense had fallen upon him ; all the advantages liad 
accrued to Innocent : ho threatened to be no longer the 
duiie of these hypocritical pretences ; and, assembling Ins 
vassals, ho laid 'before them the ill treatment which iiehad 
received, exiioscd the interested and fraudulent conduct 
of the Pope, and required tlioir assistance to execute his 
enterprise against England, in which he told them, that, 
notwithstanding the inhibitions and menaces of the legate, 
lie was determined to peiseveie. The French barons were, 
in that age, little less ignoiant and superstitious than the 
English: yet, so much docs the influence of those reli- 
gious princiiiles dejiend on the jirescnl dispositions of 
men, they all lowTtl to follow their prmceon his intended 
expedition, and were resolute not to bo disappointed of 
that glory and those riches which they had long expected 
from this enterprise, nie Earl of r landers alone, who 
had pieviously formed a sceret treaty with John, declar- 
ing against the injustice and impiety of the undertaking, 
retired with liis foices;" and Philip, that he m^ht 
not leave so dangerous an enemy behind him, first 
turned liis arms against the dominions of that nriiice. 
Meanwhile, the English fleet was assembled under the 
Earl of Salisbury, the king’s natural brother ; and, flioug i 
inferior in number, received orders to attack the French 
in their harbours. Salisbury performed this service with 
so much success, that he tooK three hundred ships; de- 
stroyed a hundred more : » and Philip, finding it imno.ssi- 
ble to prevent the rest from falling into the hands of the 
enemy, set fire to them himself, and thereby rendered it 
impossible for him to proceed any further in Ins enterprise. 

John, e.xulting in his present security, insensible to his 
past disgrace, was so elated with this success, that he 
thought of no less than invading France in his turn, and 
recovering all those provinces which the prosperous arms 
of Philip had formerly ravished from him. lie proposed 
this expedition to the'barons, who were already assembled 
for the defence of the kingdom. But the English nobles 
both hated and despised their prince : they prognosticated 
no success to any enterprise conducted by such a leadey 
And pretending that tlieir time of service w.is elapsed, 
and all their provisions exhausted, they refused to second 
bis undertakmg.P The king, however, resolute in Ins 


purpose, embarked with a few followers, and sailed to 
Jersey, in the foolish expectation that the barons would at 
last tie aslianied to stay behind.^ But finding nimself 
disappointed, he returned to England ; and raising some 
troops, threatened to take vengeance on all his nobles for 
their desertion and disobedience. The ^chbibhop of 
Canterbury, who was in a confederacy wnth the barons, 
here interposed ; strictly inhibited the king from thinking 
of such an attempt; and threatened him with a renewal 
of the sentence of excommunication, if he pretended to 
levy war upon any of his subjects, before the kingdom 
were freed from the sentence of interdict.’’ 

The church had recalled the several anathemas pro- 
nounced against John, by the same gradual progress with 
which she had at first issued them. By receiving us 
homage, and admitting him to the rank of a vassal, his 
deposition had been virtually annulled, and his subjects 
were again bound by their oaths of allegiance. The 
exiled prelates bad then returned in great triumph, with 
Dingtoii at their head ; and the king, hearing of their ap- 
proach, went forth to meet them, and throwing himself on 
the ground before them, he entreated them, with tears, to 
have compassion on him and the kingdom of England.® 
The primate, seeing these marks of sincere penitence, led 
him to the chapter-house of Winchester, joihJuly. 
and there administered an oath to him, by 
which he again swore fealty and obedience to Pope Inno- 
cent and bis successors ; promised to love, maintain, and 
defend holy church and the clergy ; engaged that he would 
re-establish the good laws ofhis predecessors, particularly 
those of St. Edward, and would abolish the wicked ones ; 
and expressed his resolution of maintaining justice and 
right in all his dominions.’ Tlie primate next gave him 
absolution in the requisite forms, and admitted himto 
dine with him, to the great joy of all .the people. Tlie 
sentence of interdict, however, was still upheld against 
the kingdom. A new legate, Nicholas, Bishop of Frescati, 
came into England in the room of Pandolf; and he de- 
clared It to be the Pope’s intentions never to loosen that 
sentence till full restitution were made to the clergy of 
every thing taken from them, and ample reparation for all 
damages wdiicli they had sustained. He only permitted 
mass to be said with a low voice in the churches, till those 
losses und diinritiges could be estiiriated to tbe satisfaction 
of the parties. Certain barons were appointed to take an 
account of the claims ; and John was astonished at the 
greatness of the sums to which the clergy made their 
losses to amount. No less than twenty thousand marks 
were demanded by the monks of Canterbury alone; 
twenti-three thousand for the see of Lincoln ; and the 
king, 'finding these pretensions to be exorbitant and end- 
less, olfered the clergy the sum of a hundred thousand 
marks for a final acciui'ttal. Tlie clergy rejected the offer 
with disdain; but the Pope, willing to favour his new 
vassal, whom he found zealous in his declarations of fealty, 
and regular in paying the stipulated tribute to Rome, di- 
rected his legate to accept ot foity thousand. The issue 
of the whole was, that the bishops and considerable abbots 
got reparation bey’ond what they had any title to demand ; 
the inferior clergy w’ere obliged to sit dowm contented 
with their losses; and the king, after the interdict was 
taken off, renewed, in the most so’emn manner, and by a 
new charter, sealed w'lth gold, his professions of homage 
and obedience to the see of Rome. 

When this vexatious affair was at last p , 2,4 
brought to a conclusion, the king, as if he 
had nothing further to attend to but triumphs and xncto- 
ries, went over to Poictou, which still acknowdedged his 
authority ;“ and he carried war into Philip s dominions. 
He besieged a castle near Anglers ; but the approach of 
Prince Lewis, Philip’s son, obliged him to raise the siege 
with such precipitation, that be left his tents, machines, and 
baggage behind him ; and he returned to England with 
disf'race. About the same time, he heard of the great and 
decisive victory gained by the Ring of France at Bovines 
over the Emperor Otho,who had entered France at the 
head of 150,000 Germans ; a victory winch established 
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for ever the sjlory of Philip, anti gave full security to all 
his dominions. John could therefore think henceforth of 
nothing further, than of riding peaceably his own king- 
dom; and his close conne.Kions with the Pope, which he 
was determined at any price to maintain, insured him, as 
he imagined, the certain attainment of that object. But 
the last and most grievous scene of this prince’s misfor- 
tunes still awaited him; and he was destined to pass 
through a series of more humiliating circumstances than 
had ever jet fallen to the lot of any other monarch. 
Discoiiienis of The introduction of the feudal law into 
the h.rons England by William the Conqueror had 

much infringed the liberties, however imperfect, enjoyed 
by the Anglo-Saxons in their ancient government, and had 
reduced the whole people to a state of vassalage under the 
king or barons, and even the greater part of them to a state 
of real slavery. The necessity also of intrusting great power 
in the hands of a prince, who was to maintain military 
dominion over a vanquished nation, had engaged the 
Norman barons to submit to a more severe and absolute 
prerogative, than that to uhich men of their rank, in other 
feudal governments, were commonlv subjected. The 
pouer of the crown, once raised to aliigli pitch, was not 
easilv reduced ; and the nation, during the course of a 
hundred and fifty years, was governed by an authority un- 
known, in the same degiee, to all the kingdoms founded 
by the northern conquerors. Henry I. that he might allure 
the people to give an exclusion to Ins elder brother Robert, 
had granted them a charter, favourable in many particulars 
to their liberties ; Stephen had renewed the grant ; Henry 
II. had confirmed it : but the concessions of all these 
princes had still remained without effect; and the same 
unlimited, at least irregular, authority continued to be 
exercised both by them and their successors. Tlie only 
happiness was, that arms were never vet ravished from the 
hands of the barons and people. The nation, by a great 
confederacy, might still vindicate its liberties ; and nothing 
was more likely, Uian the character, conduct, and fortunes 
of the reigning prince, to produce such a general combina- 
tion against him. Equally odious and contemptible, both 
in public and private life, he affronted the barons by Ids 
insolence, dishonoured their families by his gallantries, 
enraged them by his tyranny, and gave discontent to all 
ranks of men by his endless exactions and impositions.'' 
The efi’pct of these lawless practices had already appeared 
in the general demand made by the barons of a restoration 
of their privileges ; and after he had reconciled himself to 
the Pope, by abandoning the independence of the king- 
dom, he appeared to all his subjects in so mean a light, 
that they universally thought they might with safety and 
honour insist upon their pretensions. 

But nothing fonvarded this confederaev so much as the 
concurrence of Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury; a 
man whose memory, though he was obtnided on the nation 
by a palpable encroachment of the see of Rome, ought 
always to be respected by the English. This prelate, 
whetner he was moved by the generosity of his nature and 
his .affection to public good ; or had entertained an ani- 
mositj’ against John on account of the long opposition 
made by that prince to his election ; or thought that an 
acquisition of liherly to the people would serve to increase 
and secure the privileges of the church ; had formed the 
]ilan of reforming the government, and had prepared the 
way for that great innovation, by inserting those singular 
clauses above mentionel in the oath which he administered 
to the king, before he would absolve him from the sentence 
of excommunication. Soon after, in a private meeting of 
some princinal barons at London, he showed them a copy 
of Henry I.'s charter, which he said he had happily found 
in a monastery ; and he exhorted them to insist on the re- 
newal and observance of it. The barons swore, that they 
would sooner lose their lives than depart from so reason- 
able a demand.'* Tlie confederacy began now to spread 
wider, and to comprehend almost all the barons in Eng- 
land ; and a new and more numerous meeting was sum- 
j moned by Langton at St. Edmondsbiirj', 
under colour of devotion. He again pro- 
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duced to the assembly the old chaiter of Henri ; renewed 
his exhortations of unanimity and vigour in the iirosecu- 
tion of their purpose; and represented in the strongest 
colours the tyranny to which they had so long been sub- 
jected, and from which it now behoved them to free them- 
selves and their posterity.'' The barons, inflamed by his 
eloquence, incited by the sense of their own wrongs,"^ and 
encouraged by the appearance of their power and numbers, 
solemnly took an oath, before the high altar, to adhere to' 
each other, to insist on their demands, and to make end- 
less war on the king, till he shoulcl submit to grant 
them.y They agreed, that after the festival of Christmas, 
they would prefer in a body their common petition ; and, 
in the mean time, they se|)arated, after mutually enjgagmg, 
that they would put’themselves in a posture of Sfence, 
would enlist men and purchase arms, and would supply 
their castles ivith the necessaiy provisions. 

The barons appeared in London on the a. d. 1215. 
day appointed; and demanded of the king, J**''- <<• 
that, m consequence of his own oath before the primate, 
as well as in deference to their just rights, he should grant 
them a renewal of Hen^’s charter, and a confirmation of 
the laws of St. Edward. The king, alarmed with their 
zeal and unanimity, as well as with their power, required 
a delay ; promiseci that, at the festival of Easter, he woulcl 
give them a positive answer to their petition ; and offered 
them the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Elv, 
and the Earl of Pembroke, the mareschal, as sureties for 
his fulfilling this engagement.* The barons accepted of 
the terms, and peaceably returned to their castles. 

Duringthtsinterval,John,tnordertobreak , 
or subdue the league of his barons, endea- ’ 

vouied to avail himself of the ecclesiastical power, of whose 
mfliicnco he had, from his own recent misfortunes, had such 
fatal experience. He granted to the clergy a charier, re- 
linquishing for ever that important prerogative, for which 
his father and all his ancestors had zealously contended ; 
yielding to them the free election on all vacancies ; resen- 
ing only the power to issue a conge d’elire, and to subjoin 
a confirmation of the election ; and declaring that, if either 
of these were withheld, the choice should nevertheless he 
deemed just and valid.* He made a vow to lead an army 
into Palestine against the infidels, and he took on him the 
cross, in hopes that he should receive from the church that 
protection which she tendered to every one that had en- 
tered into this sacred and meritorious engagement.’' And 
he sent to Rome his agent, William de IMauclerc, in order 
to appeal to the Pope against the violence of his barons, and 
rocure him a favourable sentence from that powerful tri- 
iinal." Tlie barons also were not negligent on their part 
in endeavouring to engage the Pope in their interests. 
They despatched Eustace de ^^escie to Rome ; laid their 
case before Innocent as their feudal lord ; and petitioned 
him to interpose his authority with the king, and oblige him to 
restore and confirm all theirjust and undoubted privileges.'’ 

Innocent beheld with regret the disturbances which 
had arisen in England, and was much inclined to favour 
John in Ins pretensions. He had no hopes of retaining 
and extending his newly acquired .superiority over that 
kingdom, but by supporting so base and degenerate a 
prince, wlio was willing to sacrifice every consideration to 
Ins present safety. And he foresaw, that if the adminis- 
tration should fall into the hands of those inillant and high- 
spirited barons, they would vindicate the honour, liberty , 
and independence of the nation, with the same ardour 
which they now exerted in defence of their own. He 
wrote letters therefore to the prelates, to the nobility, and 
to the king himself. He exhorted the first to employ then- 
good offices in conciliating peace between the contending 
parties, and putting an end to civil discord : to the second, 
lie expressea his disapprobation of their conduct in em- 
ployintr force to extort concessions from their reluctant 
sovereign : the last he advised to treat his nobles with 
grace and indulgence, and to gr.ant them such of then- 
demands as should appear just and reasonable.'- 

The barons easily saw, from the tenor of these letters, 
that they must reckon on having the Pope, as well as the 
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king, for their adversary; hut they had already advanced 
too far to recede from their pretensions, and their passions 
weie so deeply engaged, that it exceeded even the power 
of superstition itself any longer to control tliein. They 
also foresaw, tliat the thunders of Rome, when not second- 
ed by the efforts of the English ecclesiastics, would be of 
small avail against them ; and they jierceived, that tlie 
most considerable of the prelates, as well as all the inferior 
clergy, professed the highest approbation of Iheii c.ause. 
Besides that these men were seired witli tlie n.itional pas- 
sion for lasvb and liberty; blessings, of which they them- 
selves expected to partake; there concurred very powerful 
causes to loosen their dot ofcd attachment to the apostolic 
see. It appeared, from the late usurpations of the Homan 
pontifl’, that he pictended to reap alone all the adiantages 
aecruiiig from that victory, winch, under his banners, 
though at their own peril, thej had every where obtained 
over the civil magistrate. The Pope ii'-siimed a despotic 
jiower over all the churches : their particular customs, 
privileges, and immunities, were treated with disdain: 
even the canons of geiier.tl councils were set aside by his 
dispensing iiower : the whole administration of the ehiirch 
was centred in the court of Home: all preferments ran 
of course in the same channel : and the provincial clergy 
saw, at least felt, that there was a necessity for limiting 
these pretensions. The legate, Nicholas, in filling those 
numerous TOcancies which had fallen in England during 
an interdict of six years, had proceeded in the most 
arbitrary manner; and had paid no regard, in confeiring 
dignities, to ]iersonal merit, to rank, to the inclination of 
the doctors, or to the customs of the country. The Eng- 
lish church was universally disgusted ; and Jjington him- 
self, though he owed his clesation to an encioachment of 
the Homan see, w:is no sooner established in Ins high 
oflicc, than he became jealous of the piivileges annexed to 
It, and formed attachments with the country sub)ccted to 
his jurisdiction. These causes, tliough tlicy opened slowly 
the eyes of men, failed not to prodnee their effect : they 
set bounds to the usurpations of the iiapacy : the tide first 
stopped, and then turned against the sovereign pontiff: 
anti It IS otherwise mconceiiable how that age, so prone to 
superstition, and so sunk in ignorance, or rather so devoted 
to a spurious erudition, could hate escaped falling into an 
absolute and total slavery under the court of Home, 
tiuiirrrciion of About the time that the Pope’s letters 
ihc ijirons arrued in England, the malcontent barons 
on the a)i]iroach of the festu al of Easter, when they were 
to expect the king's answer to tlicir petition, met by agree- 
ment at St.imford ; and they assembled a force, consisting 
of above 2000 knights, licsides their retainers and inferior 
persons without miiiibor. Elated with their power, they 
f'h t\ iril advanced in a body to Brackley, within fif- 

' ‘ teen miles of Oxford, the jilace where the 

court then resided ; and thej there received a message 
fiom the king, by the Archbisho|i of Canterbury and the 
Earl of Pembroke, desiring to know what those liberties 
were w'hicli they so realou.sly challenged from their sove- 
reign. They delivcied to these messengers a schedule 
containing the chief articles of their demands; which 
was no sooner shown to the king, then he burst into a 
furious passion, and asked, why the barons did not also 
demand of him his kingdom ^ swearing that he would 
never grant them such liberties as must reduce himself to 
slavery J 

No 'sooner were the confederated nobles informed of 
John’s reply, than they chose Hobert Eiiz-Walter tlieir 
general, xvhom they called the Maruclml of the army of 
God and of Holy Church ; and they proceeded without 
further ceremony to levy war upon the king. They be- 
sieged the castle of Northampton during fifteen days, 
though xvitbout success :ft the gates of Bedford castle 
were willingly opened to them by kVilliam Beauchamp, 
<’111 M 1 owner : they advanced to AVare in their 

way to London, where they held a corre- 
spondence with the principal citirens : they were received 
without opposition into that capital : and finding now the 
great superiority of their force, they issued proclamations, 
requiring the other barons to join them ; and menacing 


them, in case of refusal or delay, with committing devas- 
tation on their houses and estates.'' In order to show what 
might be expected from their prosperous arms, they made 
inclusions from London, and laid waste the king’s parks 
and palaces ; and all the barons, who had hitherto carried 
the semblance of supporting the royal party, were glad of 
this jireteiice for ojienly joining a cause which they always 
had secretly favoured.' The king xvas left at Oaiham in 
IJampshire, with a poor retinue of only seven knights, 
and after trying seveial expedients to elude the blow, after 
offering to refer all differences to the Pope alone, or to 
eight barons, four to be chosen by himself, and four by the 
confederates,' he found himself at last obliged to submit 
at discretion. 

A conference between the king and the jiajna Charts, 
batons was appointed at Runnemede, be- 'sih June, 
tween Windsor and Staines ; a place which has ever since 
been extremely celebrated, on account of this great event. 
The two parties encamped apart, like open enemies; and 
after a debate of a few days, the king, with a facility 
somewhat suspicious, signed and sealed the 
charter which was required of him. This 
famous deed, commonly called the Great Ciiarteu, either 
granted or secured very important liberties and privileges 
to every order of men in the kingdom ; to the clergy, to 
the barons, and to the people. 

Tlie freedom of elections was secured to the clergy : the 
former charter of the king was confirmed, by which the 
necessity of a royal conge-d’elire and confirmation was 
superseded : all check upon appeals to Rome was re- 
moved, by the allowance granted every man to depart the 
kingdom at plca.sure : and the fines to be imposed on the 
clergy for any ofl’ence, were ordained to be proportional to 
their lay estates, not to their ecclesiastical benefices. 

The privileges granted to the barons were either abate- 
ments in the rigour of the feudal law, or determinations 
in points which liad been left by that law, or had become, 
by practice, arbitrary and ambiguous. The reliefs of heirs 
succeeding to a military foe were ascertained ; an earl’s and 
baron’s at a hundred marks, a knight’s at a hundred .shil- 
lings. It was ordained by the charter, tliat, if the heir be 
a minor, lie shall, immediately upon his majority, enter 
upon his estate, without paying any relief : the king shall 
not sell his wardship : he shall levy only reasonable profits 
upon the estate, without committing xvaste, or hurting the 
property : lie shall ujihold the castles, houses, mills, pari s, 
and ponds : :ind if he commit the guardianship of the 
estate to the sheriff or any other, he shall previously oblige 
them to find surety to the same purpose. During the 
minority of a baron, while his lands aie m wardship, and 
are not in his own possession, no debt which he owes to 
the Jews shall bear any interest. Heirs shall be married 
without disparagement; and before the mariiage be con- 
tracted, the nearest relations of the person shall be informed 
of It. A widow, without paying any relief, shall enter 
upon her dower, the third part of her husband’s rents : she 
.shall not be compelled to marry, so long, as she chooses to 
continue single ; she shall only give security never to marry 
xvithout her lord’s consent. The king shall not claim the 
wardship of any minor who holds lands by military tenure 
of a baron, on' iiretence that he also holds lands of the 
crown, bt soccage or any other tenure. , Scutages shall be 
estimated at the same rate as in die time of Henry I. ; 
and no scutage or aid, except in the three general feudal 
cases, the king’s captivity, the knighting of his eldest son, 
and the marrying of Ins eldest daughter, shall be imposed 
but by the great council of the kingdom ; the prelates, 
earls, and great barons, shall be called to this great 
council, each by a particular writ ; the lesser barons by a 
general summons of the sheriff. 'Die king shall not seize 
any baron’s land for a debt to the crown, if the baron 
possesses as many goods and chattels as are sufficient to 
discharge the tleb't. No man shall be obliged to perform 
more service for his fee than he is bound to by his tenure. 
No governor or constable of a castle shall oblige any 
kniglit to give money for castle-guard, if the knight be 
willing to perform the service in person, or by another 
able-bodied man ; and if the knight be in the field him- 
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self, by the king’s command, he sliall be exempted from 
all other service of this nature. No vassal shall be allow- 
ed to sell so much of his land as to incapacitate himself 
from performing his service to his lord. 

These ^vere the principal articles, calculated for the 
interest of the barons ; and had the charter contained 
nothing further, national happiness and liberty had been 
very little promoted by it, as it would only have tended 
to increase the power and independence of an order of 
men who were already too powerful, and whose yoke 
might have become more heavy on the people than even 
that of an absolute monarch. But the barons, who alone 
dreiv and im|)osed on the prince this memorable charter, 
were necessitated to insert in it other clauses of a more 
extensive and more beneficent nature ; tliey could not 
expect the concurrence of the people, without compre- 
hending, together with their own, tlie interests of inferior 
ranks of men ; and all provisions which the barons, for 
their own sake, were oblmed to make, in order to insure 
the free and equitable administration of justice, tended 
directly to the benefit of the whole community. The fol- 
lowing were the principal clauses of this nature. 

It w.Ts ordained, that all the privileges and immunities 
above mentioned, granted to the barons against the king, 
should be extended by the barons to their inferior vassals. 
Tlie king bound himself not to grant any writ, empower- 
ing a baron to levy aids from his vassals, except in the 
three feudal cases. One weight and one measure shall 
be established throughout the kingdom. Mercliants shall 
be allowed to transact all business, witliout being exposed 
to any arbitrary tolls and impositions ; they and all free- 
men shall be aliened to go out of the kingdom and re- 
turn to it at pleasure ; London, and all cities and burghs, 
shall preserve tlicir ancient liberttes, immunities, and free 
customs : aids shall not be required of them but by the 
consent of the great council; no towns or individuals 
shall be obliged to make or support bridges but by 
ancient custom ; the goods of every freeman shall be dis- 
jiosed of according to his will: if he die intestate, his 
heirs shall succeed to them. No oflicer of the crown 
shall take any horses, carts, or wood, without the consent 
of the owner. The king’s courts of justice shall be sta- 
tionary, and shall no longer follow his person : they shall 
be open to every one ; and justice shall no longer be sold, 
refused, or delayed by them. Circuits shall be regularly 
held every year: the inferior tribunals of justice, the 
county court, sherifl’s turn, and court-leet, sliall meet at 
their appointed time and place : the sherifis shall be in- 
capacitated to hold pleas of the crown ; and shall not 
put any person upon his trial, from rumour or suspicion 
alone, but upon the evidence of lawful witnesses. No 
freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or dispossessed of 
his free tenement and liberties, or outlawed, or banished, 
or anywise hurt or injured, unless by the legal judgment 
of his peers, or by the law of the land ; and all who suf- 
fered othenvise, in this or the two former reigns, shall be 
rptored to their rights and possessions. Every freeman 
shall be fined in proportion to his fault; and no fine shall 
bo levied on him to his utter ruin : even a vill.ain or 
rustic shall not, by any fine, be bereaved of Ins carts, 
ploughs, and implements of husbandry. This was the 
only article calculated for the interests of this body of 
men, probably at that time the most numerous in the 
kingdom. 

It must be confessed, that the former articles of the 
Great Charter contain such mitigations and explanations 
of the feudal lap- as are reasonable and equitable; and 
that the latter involve all the chief outlines of a legal 
government, and provide for the equal distribution of jus- 
tice and free enjoyment of property ; the great objects for 
which political society was at first founded by men, which 
the neople have a perpetual and unalienable right to 
recall, and which no time, nor precedent, nor statute, nor 
positive institution, ought to deter them from keeping 
ever uppermost in their thoughts and attention. Though 
the provisions made by this charter might, conformably 
to the genius of the age, be esteemed too concise, and 
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too bare of circumstances, to maintain the execution of its 
articles, in opposition to the chicanery of lawyers sup- 
ported by the violence of power ; time gradually ascer- 
tained the sense of all the ambiguous expressions ; and 
those generous barons, who first extorted this concession 
still held their swords in their hands, and could turn 
them against those who dai-ed, on any pretence, to depart 
from the original spirit and meaning of the grant. We 
may now, from the tenor of this charter, conjecture what 
those laws were of King Edward, which the English na- 
tion, during so many generations, still desired, with such 
an obstinate jierseverance, to have recalled and establish- 
ed. They were chiefly these latter articles of Magna 
Charta ; and the barons who, at the beginning of these 
commotions, demanded the revival of the Saxon laws, 
undoubtedly thought that they had sufficiently satisfied 
the jieople, by procuring them tins concession, ’which 
comprehended the principal objects to which they had 
so long aspired. But what we are most to admire is, the 
prudence and moderation of those haughty nobles them- 
selves, who were enraged by injuries, inflamed by opposi- 
tion, and elated by a total victory over tlieir sovereign. 
They were content, even in this plenitude of power, to 
depart from some articles of Henry I.'s charter, wliicli 
they made the foundation of their clemands, particularly 
from the abolition of wardships, a matter of the greatest 
importance; and they seem to have been sufficiently 
carel'ul not to diminisli too far the power and revenue of 
the crown. If they apiiear, therefore, to have carried 
other demands to too great a height, it can be ascribed 
only to the faithless and tyrannical character of the king 
himself, of which they bad long Iiad experience, and 
which, they foresaw, would, if they jirovided no further 
security, lead him soon to infringe their new liberties, and 
revoke Ins own concessions. Tins alone gave birth to 
those other articles, seemingly exorbitant, which were 
added ns a rampart for the safeguard of the Great Cliarter. 

The barons obliged the king to agree that London 
should remain in their bands, and the Tower bo con- 
signed to the custody of the primate, till the 15th of 
Auirust ensuing, or till the execution of the several arti- 
cles of the Great Charter.>‘ The better to insure the same 
end, he allowed them to choose five and twenty members 
from their ouii body, ns conservators of the public liber- 
ties ; and no bounds were set to the authority of these 
men either m extent or duration. If any complaint wen- 
made of a violation of the charter, uhctfier attempted by 
the king, justiciaries, sheriffs, or foresters, any four of 
these barons miglit admonisli the kmx' to redress the 
cr.cvance : if satisfaction were not obtained, they could 
assemble the whole council of twenty-five; wlio,jn con- 
junction with the great council, were empowered to com- 
pel liim to observe the charter, and, in case of resistance, 
miL'lit levy war asainst him, attack bis castles, and em- 
ploy every kind of violence, except against Ins royal ]ier- 
son, and that of Ins queen and children. All men 
tliroucbout the kingdom were bound, under the penalty 
of confiscation, to swear obedience to tlie twenty-five 
barons; and the freeholders of each county were to 
choose twelve knights, who were to make report of such 
evil customs as required redress, conformably to the 
tenor of the Great Charter.' The names of those con- 
servators were, the Earls of Clare, Albemarle, Gloucester, 
Winchester, Hereford, Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, 
Robert dc \’ero, Earl of Oxford, William Maresclial the 
younger, Robert Fitz-Walter, Gilbert de Clare, Eustace 
de Vescey, Gilbert Delaval, William de Mowbray, Geof- 
frey de Say, Roger de Mombezon, William de llunting- 
field, Robert de Ros, the Constable of Chester, William 
de Aubeme, Richard do Perci, William Malet, John 
Eitz-Robert, William de Lanvalay, Hugh de Bigod, and 
Roger de Montfitcliet.™ These men were, by this con- 
vention, really invested with the sovereignty of the king- 
dom : they were rendered co-ordmate with the king, or 
rather superior to him, m the exercise of the executive 
power ; and as there was no circumstance of government 
which, eitlior directly or indirectly, might not bear a rela- 
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tion to tlie security or observance of the Great Charter, 
there could scarcely occur any incident, in which they 
miftlit not lawfully interpose their authority. 

John seemed to submit passively to alt these reftula- 
tions, however injurious to majesty: he sent writs to all 
tile sheriffs, orderin'; them to constrain every one to swear 
obedience to the twenty-five barons:" he'disinisscd all 
his foreiftn forces : he pretended that his Kovernment was 
thenceforth to run in a new tenor and be more mdiilftent 
to the libeitt and independence of Ins jicople. Hut he 
only dissembled, till he .should find a favourable oppor- 
tunity for uniiiillini; all his concessions. The injuries and 
indi!;iiities which he had formerly sufibrod fioin the Pope 
and the Knit; of I'raiicc, as they came from eijuals or 
sujieriors, seemed to make but small imjiression ori him : 
but the sense of this |ierpLtual and total subjection under 
his own rebellious vassals, sunk deep in Ins mind, and 
he was determined, at all hazards, to throw off so ii;no- 
mimous a slavery." lie "rew sullen, silent, and reserved: 
he shunned the society of Ins courtiers and nobles : he 
retired into the Isle of ^^'lf;ht, as if desirous of hidini;his 
shairie and confusion ; but in this retreat he meditated 
the most fatal veiifteance af.'ainst all his enemies.P lie 
secretly sent abroad his emissaries to enlist foreign soldiers, 
and to invite the rapacious Brabaiujons into his service, 
by the prospect of sharing the sjioils of England, and 
reaniiii; the forfeitures of so many opulent barons, who 
had incurred the suilt of rebellion by risintr in arms aitrfinst 
him :'i and he despatched a messeneer to Rome, m order 
to lay before the Pope the Great Charter, which lie had 
been compelled to sign, and to complain, before that tri- 
bunal, of the violence which had been imposed uponhim.r 
Innocent, considertiif; himself as feudal lord of the 
kinitdom, was incensed at the temerity of the barons, who, 
tliouu’h they pretended to appeal to his authority, had 
dared, without waitint; for his consent, to impose such 
terms on a prince, who, by rcsipnins: to the Roman pon- 
tiff his crown and independence, had placed himself im- 
mediately under the papal protection. He issued, there- 
fore, a bill!, in which, from the jilenitude of his apostolic 
power, and from the autlionty winch God had committed 
to him, to build and destioy kingdoms, to plant and over- 
throw, he annulled and alirotrated the wtiole charter, as 
unjust in Itself, a« obtained by compulsion, and as dero- 
catory to the diynity of the aji’ostohc see. lie prohibited 
the barons from e\actinir the observance ot it: he even 
iirohibited the kini; himself from |iayin}: any rej5ird to it : 
lie absolved him and his subjects from all oaths which 
they had been constrained to take to that purpose : and 
he pronounced a pcncnil sentence of excommunication 
aiminst every one who should persevere in mnintainni;; 
such treasonable and iniquitous jirctciisions.* 
inneii.ii nf the The knijr, as Ins forcn;n forces arrived 
mil iviirs alont; with this bull, now ventured to take 
oil’ the mask ; and, under sanction of the Pojie’s decree, 
recalled all the liberties which he had tnanted to liis sub- 
jects, and which he had solemnly sworn to observe. But 
the spiritual weajioii was found, u|)on trial, to carry less 
fnice with It than he had reason from his own experience 
to anjirchcnd. nie primate refused to obey the Po|)c m 
publishini; the sentence of excommunication aeamst the 


barons ; and though he was cited to Rome, that he inieht 
attend a j;erieral council there assembled, and was sus- 
pended, on account of Ins disobedience to the Pope, and 
Ins secret corresjiondence with the kinf;’s enemies ;* tlionuh 
a new and particular sentence of excommunication was 
jironounced by name aipiinst the principal barons John 
still found, that his nobility ancl people, and even his 
clerpy, adhered to the defence of their liberties, and to 
their combination aimmst him : the sword of his foreicn 
mercenaries was all he had to trust to for restoring his 
authority. 

The barons, after obtaining the Great Charter, seem to 
have been lulled into a fatal seeurity, and to have taken 
no rational measures, in case of the introduction of a 
foreign force, for re-assemblmg their armies. The king 
was, from the first, master of the field ; and immediately 


laid siege to the castle of Rochester, which was obstinately 
defended by William de Albiney, at the head of a hun- 
dred and forty knights with their retainers, but was at 
last reduced by famine. John, irntated with 
the resistance, intended to have hanged the 
governor and all the garrison ; but, on the representation 
of William de Mauleoii, who suggested to him the dan- 
ger ol reprisals, he was content to sacrifice, in this bar- 
barous manner, the inferior jirisoners only." The captivity 
of William de Albmej, the best officer among the con- 
federated barons, was an irreparable loss to their cause ; 
and no regular opposition was theneeforth made to the 
progress of the royal arms. The ravenous and barbarous 
mercenaries, incited by a cruel and enraged prinee, were 
let loose against the estates, tenants, manois, houses, parks 
of the barons, and sjiread devastation over the face of the 
kingdom. Nothing was to be seen but the flames of 
villages and castles reduced to ashes, the consternation 
and misery of the inhabitants, tortures exercised by the 
soldiery to make them reveal their concealed treasures, 
and rejirisals no less barbarous committed by the barons 
and their jiartisans on the rojal demesnes, and on the 
estates of such as still adhered to the crown. The king, 
marching through the whole extent of England, from 
Dover to Beiwick, laid the provinces waste on each side 
of him ; and considered every state, which was not his 
immediate jiroperty, as entirely hostile, and the object of 
military execution. The nobihty of the North, in' parti- 
cular, who had shown greatest violence in the recovery of 
their liberties, and who, acting in a separate body, 'hacl 
^pressed their discontent even at the concessions made 
by the Great Charter, as they could expect no mercy, fled 
before him with their wives and families, and purchased 
the friendship of Alexander the young King of Scots, by 
doing homage to him. 

The barons, reduced to this desper.ae ex- pnnee Uwis 
tremity, and menaced with the total loss of oiiitiio'er. 
their liberties, their properties, and their lives, employed 
a remedy no less desperate; and making applications to 
the court of France, they offered to acknowledge Lewis, 
the eldest son of Philip, for their sovereign, on condition 
that he would afford them protection from the violence of 
their enraged jirince. Though the sense of the common 
rights of mankind, the only rights that are entirely inde- 
feasible, might have justified them in the deposition of 
their king; they declined insisting, before Pnili|), on a 
pretension, which is commonly so disagreeable to sove- 
reigns, and w hich sounds harshly in their royal ears. Tliey 
affirmed, that John was incajiable of succeeding to the 
crown, by reason of the attainder passed upon him dunng 
his brother's reign ; though that attainder had been re- 
versed, and Richard had even, by his last will, declared 
him his successor. They pretended, that he . „ 

was already legally dcjiosed by sentence of ' 
the jieers of Fiance, on account of the murder of his 
nejihew ; though t’lat sentence could not possibly regard 
anv thing but Ins transmarine dominions, which alone he 
held in vassalage to that crown. On more plausible 
grounds they affirmed, that he had already deposed him- 
self by doing homage to the Pope, changing the nature of 
his sovereignty, and resigning an independent crown for 
a fee under a foreign jiower. And as Blanche of Castile, 
the wife of Lewis, was descended by her mother from 
Henry II. they maintained, though many other princes 
stood before her m the order of succession, that they had 
not shaken off the royal family, in choosing her husband 
for their sovereign. 

Philip was strongly tempted to lay hold on the rich 
prize which was offered to him. The legate menaced him 
with interdicts and excommunications, if he invaded the 
patrimony of St. Peter, or attacked a prince, who was 
under the immediate protection of the holy see but as 
Philip was assured of the obedience of his own vassals, 
his principles were changed with the times, and he now 
undervalued as much all papal censures, as he formerly 
pretended to pay resjiect to them. His chief scmple was 
with regard to the fidelity which he might expect from the 
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English barons in their new engagements, and the danger 
of intrusting his son and heir into the hands of men, who 
might, on any caprice or necessity, make peace with their 
native sovereign, by sacrificing a pledge of so much value. 
He therefore exacted from the barons twenty-five hostages 
of the most noble birth in the hin^dom p’ and liaving ob- 
tained this security, he sent over first a small army to the 
relief of the confederates ; then more numerous forces, 
which arrived with Lewis himself at their head. 

The first effect of the young prince’s ajipearance in 
England was the desertion of John’s foreign troops, who, 
being mostly levied in Fland''rs, and other provinces of 
France, refused to serve agair st the heir of their monarchy.' 
Tlie Gascons and Poictevins a'one, who were still John’s 
subjects, adhered to his cause ; but thev were too weak to 
maintain that superiority in the field which thev had 
hitherto supported agiins't the confederated barons. jMany 
considerable noblemen de.serted John’s party, the earls of 
Salisbury, Arundel, Warrenne, Oxford, Albemarle, and 
M’illiam ilareschal the younger : his castles fell daily into 
the hands of the enemy ; Dover was the only place which, 
from the v.dour and fidelity of Hubert de Burgh, the go- 
vernor, made resistance to the ]irogress of Lewis and 
the barons had t'le melancholy prospect of finally succeed- 
ing in their purpose, and of escaping the tyranny of their 
own king, by imposing on themselves and the nation a 
foreign yoke. But this union was of short duration be- 
tween the French and English nobles : and the impru- 
dence of Lewis, who, on every occasion, showed too visi- 
ble a preference to the former, increased that jealousy 
which It was so natural for the latter to entertain in their 
present sltuation.ii The viscount of Melun,too, it is said, 
one of his courtiers, fell sick at London, and finding the 
approaches of death, he sei t for some of his friends among 
the English barons, and warning them of their danger, 
revealed Lewis's secret intentions of extermin iiiiig them 
and their families as traitors to tlieir prince, and of bestow- 
ing their estates and dignities on his native subjects, in 
whose fidelity he could more reasonably place confidence :c 
tills storv, wliether true or false, was universally repotted 
and believed ; and concurring with other ciroumstanccs 
which rendered it credible, did great prejudice to the 
cause of Lewis. The earl of Salisbury, and other noble- 
men, deserted again to John’s party and as men easily 
change sides in a civil war, especially where their power 
is founded on an hereditary and independent .aiitltority, 
and is not derived from the opinion and favour of the 
people, the French prince had reason to dread a sudden 
reverse of fortune. Tlic king was assembling a consider- 
able army, with a view of fighting one gieat battle for Ins 
crown ; but passing from Lynne to Lincolnshire, liis road 
lay along the sea-shore, which was overflowed at high 
watei ; and not choosing the proper time for Ins journey, 
he lost in the inundation all his carriages, treasure, bag- 
gage, and regalia. The affliction for this disaster, and 
vexation from the distracted state of his affaire, increased 
the sickness under which he then laboured ; and though he 


reacned the castle of Newark, he was obliged to halt there, 
ijih Oil. and his distemper soon after put an end to 
iieath, l)is life^ in the forty-ninth year of his age, and 
eighteenth of his reign ; and freed the nation from the 
dangers, to which it was equally exposed by his success 
or by his misfortunes. 

and ch<iracler Tlie character of this prince is nothing but 
01 the knit', a complication of vices, equally mean and 
odious ; ruinous to nimself, and destructive to his people. 
Cowardice, inactivity, folly, levity, licentiousness, ingr.a- 
titude, treachery, tyranny, and cruelty ; all these qualities 
appear too evidently in the several incidents of liis life, to 
give us room to suspect that the disagreeable picture has 
been anywise overcharged by the prejudices of the ancient 
historians. It is hard to say whether his conduct to his 
father, his brother, his nephew, or his subjects, was most 
culpable ; or whether his crimes, in these respects, were 
not even exceeded by the baseness which appeared in his 
transactions with the King of France, the I’ope, and the 
barons. His European dominions, when they devolved 


to him by the death of his brother, were more extensive 
than have ever, since his time, been ruled by an English 
monarch : but he first lost, by his misconduct, the flou- 
rishing provinces in France, the ancient patrimony of his 
family ; he subjected his kingdom to a shameful vassalage 
under the see of Home : he saw the prerogatives of his 
crown diminished by law', and still more reduced by fac- 
tion : and he died at last, when in danger of being totally 
expelled by a foreign power, and of either ending his life 
miserably in prison, or seeking shelter, as a fugitive, from 
the pursuit of his enemies. 

Tne prejudices against this prince were so violent, that 
he w'as believed to have sent an embassy to the Miramou- 
lin, or Emperor of Morocco, and to have offered to change 
his religion and become Mahometan, m order to purchase 
the protection of that monarch. But, though this story is 
told us, on plausible authority, by Matthew Pans,' it is in 
itself utterly improbable ; except that there is nothing so 
incredible but may be believed to proceed from the folly 
and wickedness of John. 

Tlie monks throw great reproaches on this prince for 
his impiety and even infidelity; and as an instance of it. 
they tell us, that, having one day caught a very fat stag, 
he exclaimed, Hmu plump and well fed is this animrd! and 
yet, I dare swear, he never heard mussS This sally of wit 
upon the usual corpulency of the priests, more than all 
his enormous crimes and iniquities, made him pass with 
them for an atheist. 

John left two legitimate sons behind him, Henry, born 
on the first of October, 1207, and now nine years of age; 
and Richard, born on the sixth of January, 1209; and 
three daughters, Jane, afterwards married to Alexander 
King of Scots ; Eleanor, married first to William Mares- 
cha! the younger, earl of Pembroke, and then to Simon 
Mountfort, earl of Leicester ; and Isabella, married to the 
emperor Frederie 11. All these children were born to him 
by Isabella of Angoulesme, his second wife. His illegiti- 
mate children were numerous ; but none of them were 
anywise distinguished. 

It was this king who, in the ninth year of his reign, 
first gave by charter, to the city of London, the right of 
electing, annually, a mayor out of its own body, an office 
w’hicli was till now held for lile. He gave the city also 
power to elect and remove its sherifls at pleasure, and its 
common-councilmen annually. London-bridge was finish- 
ed in this reign. The former bridge was of wood. Maud, 
the empress, was the first that built a stone bridge in 
England. 
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Settirmpnt of the po\crnment— GtncMl Hanfichtinn— Death of the Pro 
lictor — 'iome tonimoHons — Ilnheiltle }iiirulnlispUte(l — 1 he liishop of 
Windiestor minister — Ivnic’s prtrlialif> In tnn*ii>iHi5 — Grie'.inces — Pc- 
c ksMsiical KMf\rtures — L.iilot I oniwall el« tteii Kins of the Itnm.ms — 
Discontent ot ttie iMrnns — ''immi dt I\Ioniil[t>rt, r.irl of l.ut ester — Pro- 
visions ot Oxtnjil — Usurpatitm ot tlit h trnns— Prince PduanI — ( ivil 
wars of the liamns — Hetircntcto the Kjiij ot 1 rantt — Penewal of tlie 
cisil wais — Palflt of levNf's — House ot ( ominons — Paftle ot F'esliain 
anil fleathot I eicvstir — St ttleninit ti[ the envernnuot — Death — and cha- 
racter ot the King — iMiscellaneoiis transactions ot this reign. 

Most sciences, in proportion as they in- 
crease and improve, invent methods by 
which they facilitate their reasonings : and, employing 
general theorems, are enabled to comprehend, in a few 
propositions, a great number of inferences and conclu- 
sions. History also, being a collection of facts which are 
multiplying without end, is obliged to adopt such aits of 
abridgment, to retain the more material events, and to 
drop all the minute circumstances, which are only inter- 
esting during the time, or to the jiersons engaged m the 
transactions. IJiis tnitli is no where more evident than 
with regard to the reign upon which we are going to enter. 
What mortal could have the patience to write or read a 
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I* frivolous events as those with which it 

s tilled, or attend to a tedious narrative which would fol- 

' r fifty-six years, the caprices and 

weaknesses of so mean a prince as Henry ? The chief 
reason why protestant writers have been so anxious to 
spread out the incidents of this reign is, in order to ex- 
pose the ranacity, ambition, and artifices of the court of 

i‘° dignitaiies of the 

catholic church, while they pretended to have nothing in 
view but the salvation of souls, had bent all their atten- 
tion to the acquisition of riches, and were restrained by no 
sense of justice or of honour in the pursuit of that great ob- 
ject.'' but this conclusion would readily be allowed them 
though It ucre not illustrated by such a detail of un- 
interesting incidents ; and follows, indeed, by an evident 
necessity, from the veiw situation in whicb ‘that church 
lyas placed with regard to the rest of Europe. For, be- 
sides the ecclesiastical power, as it can always cover its 
operations under a cloak of sanctity, and attacks men on 
the side where they dare not employ their reason, lies less 
under control than civil government ; besides this general 
cause, I say, the Pone and Ins courtiers were foreigners 
to most of the churclies which they goierned; they could 
not possibly have any other object than to pillage the pro- 
vinces for present gam ; and as tliey lived at a distance 
they would be little awed bv shame or remorse, in em- 
ploying every lucrative expetlient which was suggested to 
them. England being one of the most remote provinces 
attached to the Romish hierarchy, as well as the most 
prone to superstition, felt severely, during tins reign 
while Its patience was not yet fully exhausted, the infiu- 
ence of these causes; and we shall often have occasion 
to touch cursorily upon such incidents. But we shall not 
attempt to comprehend every transaction transmitted to 
us ; and, till the end of the reign, when the events be- 
come rnore memorable, we shall not always obsetre an 
exact chronological order in our narration. 

Settlement of ^10 Earl of Pembroke, who, at the time 
the goeernment of .lolin’s death, was Maresclial of England, 
was, by his office, at the head of the armies, and conse- 
ouently, during a state of civil wars and convulsions, at 
the head of the government ; and it happened fortunately 
fertile young nionaich and for the n.ition, that the power 
could not have been intrusted into more .able and more 
faithful hands. This nobleman, who had maintained his 
loyalty uiishakcn to ,Tohn, during the lowest foitune of 
that monarch, determined to support the authority of the 
infant prince ; nor ivas he dismayed at the number and 
violence of his enemies. Sensible that Henry, agreeably 
to the prejudices of the times, would not be deemed a 
sovereign, till crowned and anointed by a churchman, he 
coih Oct ^mediately carried the j oung jirince to 
Gloucester, where the ceremony of corona- 
tion w-as performed, in the presence of Gualo, the Ic-atc 
and of a few nobleinen, by tJie Bishops of Winchester and 
mth.b As the concurrence of the jiapal authority was 
requisite to support the tottering throne, Henry was 
obliged to swear fealty to the Pope, .and renew that 
homage to which his father had already subjected the 
kingdom : c and in order to enlarge the authority of Pern- 
broke, and to give him a more regular and legal title to it, 
nil. Noc a general council of the barons was soon 
after summoned at Bristol, where that noble- 
man was chosen protector of the realm. 

Pembroke, that he might reconcile all men to the govern- 
ment of his impil, made him grant a new charter of liber- 
ties, which, though mostly copied from the former con- 
cessions extorted from .lolin, contains some alterations 
which may be deemed remarkable.'' The full privilege of 
elections in the clergy, granted by the late king, war not 
confirmed, nor the liberty of going out of the kingdom, 
without the rojal consent: whence we may conclude 
that Pembroke and the barons, jealous of the ecclesiasti- 
cal power, both weie desirous of renewing the king’s 
claim to issue a conge d’clire to the monks and chapters 
and thought it requisite to put some check to the frequent 
appeals to Rome. But what may chiefly surprise ns, is, 
that the obligation to which John had subjected himself. 
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of obtaining the consent of the great council before he 
levied any aids or scutages upon the nation, was omitted • 
and this article was even declared hard and severe, and' 
was expressly left to future deliberation. But we must 
consider, that, though this limitation may perhaps appear 
to us the most monientous in the whole charter of John, it 
was not regarded in that light by the ancient barons, who 
were more jealous in guarding against particular acts of 
violence in the crown, than against such general imposi- 
tions, which, unless they were evidently reasonable and 
necessary, could scarcely, without geneml consent, be 
levied upon men who had arms in their liands, and who 
could repel any act of oppression, by which they were all 
immediately affected. \Ve accordingly find, that Henry 
in the course of his reign, while he gave frequent occasions 
for complaint, with regard to his violations of the Great 
Gbarter, never attempted, by his mere will, to levy any 
aids or scutages; though he was often reduced to great 
necessities, and was refused supply by his people. So 
much e.asier was it for him to transgress the law, when in- 
dividuals alone were affected, than even to exert his ac- 
knowledged prerogatives, where the interest of the whole 
body was concerned. 

This charter was again confirmed by the king in the en- 
suing year, with the addition of some articles, to prevent 
the oppressions by sheriffs : and also with .an additional 
charter of forests, a circumstance of great moment in those 
ages, when hunting w.as so much the occupation of the 
nobility, and when the king comprehended so considerable 
a part of the kingdom within his forests, which he go- 
verned by peculiar and arbitrary laws. All the forefts, 
which had been enclosed since the reign of Henry II. were 
disafforested; and now perambulations were appointed 
lor that purpose : offences in the forests were declared to 
bo no longer capit.al ; but punishable by fine, imprison- 
ment, and more gentle penalties : and all the proprietors 
of land recovered the power of cutting and using their 
own wood at their jileasure. 

Tlius, these famous charters were brought nearly to the 
shape in which they have ever since stood ; and they were, 
during many generations, the peculiar favourites of the 
Jsnglisli nation, and esteemed the most sacred lampart to 
national liberty and independence. As they secured the 
rights of all orders of men, they were anxiously defended 
by all, and became the basis, in a manner, of the English 
monarchy, and a kind of original contract, which both 
limited the authority of the king, and insured the con- 
ditional .allegiance of his subjects. Tliough often violated 
they were still claimed by the nobility and people ; and as 
no precedents were supposed valid that infringed them 
they rather acquired than lost authority from the frequent 
attempts made against them, in several ages, by regal .and 
arbitmry power. o j » 

bile Pembroke, by renewing and confirming the Great 
Gbarter, gave so much satisfaction and security to the na- 
tion in general, he also applied himself successfully to in- 
dividuals : ho wrote letters, in the king’s name, to all the 
malcontent barons ; in which he represented to them, that 
whatever jealousy and animosity they might have enter- 
t.ained against the late king, a young prince, the lineal heir 
of their ancient monarchs, had now succeeded to the 
throne, without succeeding either to tlie resentments or 
principles of his predecessor: that the desperate e.xpedi- 
ent, which they had employed, of calling in a foreign po- 
teritate, had, happily for them, as well as for the nation 
failed of entire success ; and it was still in their power, 
by a speedy return to their duty, to restore the independ- 
ence of the kingdom, and to secure that liberty, for which 
they- so ze.alously contended : that as .all past offences of 
the b.arons were now buried in oblivion, they ought on 
their part, to forget their complaints . against their 'late 
sovereign, who, if he had been anywise blamable in his 
conduct, had left to his son the salutary warning, to avoid 
the paths uliich had led to such fatal extremities: and 
that h.aving now obtained a charter for their liberties, it was 
their interest to show, by their conduct, that this acquisi- 
tion was not incompatible with their allegiance, and that 
the rights of king and people, so far from being hostile 
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and opposite, inidit mutually sup|)Ort and sustain each 
oth“r.“ 

These considerations, enforced by the character of ho- 
nour and constancy, which Pembroke had ever main- 
tained, had a mighty influence on the barons ; and most 
of them began secretly to negociate with him, and many 
of them openly returned to their duty. The diffidence 
which Lewis discovered of their fidelity, forrvarded this 
general propeiision towards the king ; and when the French 
prince refused the government of the castle of Hertford to 
Robert Fitz-M^alter, who had been so active against the 
late kin", and who claimed that fortress as his propeity, 
they plainly saw that the English were excluded from 
every trust, and that foreigners had engrossed all the con- 
fidence and affection of their new sovereign.' Tlie ex- 
communication, too, denounced by the legate against all 
the adherents of Lewis, failed not, in the turn which men’s 
dispositions had taken, to produce a mighty effect upon 
them ; and they were easily persuaded to consider a cause 
as impious, for which they had already entertained an 
unsurmountable aversion.^ lliough Lewis made a journey 
to France, and brought over succours from that kingdom,!-' 
he found, on his return, that his party was still more 
weakened by the desertion of his English confederates, 
and that the death of John had, contrary to his expecta- 
tions, given an incurable wound to Ins cause. The Earls 
of Salisbury, Arundel, and Warrenne, together with Wil- 
liam hl.irescbal, eldest son of the jirotector, had embraced 
Henry’s party, and every English nobleman was plainly 
watching for an opportunity of returning to his allegiance. 
Pembroke was so much strengthened by these accessions, 
that he ventured to invest Wount-sorcl ; though, upon the 
approach of the Count of Perchc with the French army, 
he desisted from Ins enterprise, and raised the siege.'" The 
count, elated with this success, marched to Lincoln ; and, 
being admitted into the town, he began to attack the 
castle, winch he soon icduccd to extremity. The pro- 
tector summoned all his forces from ( very quarter, in 
order to relieve a jilaco of such importance; and he ap- 
peared so much superior to the I ronch, that they shut 
themselves up within the city, and rcsohod to act upon 
the defensive.' Rut the garrison of the eastlc, having 
received a strong reinforcement, made a vigorous sally 
upon the besiegers ; while the English army, by concert, 
assaulted them in the same instant from without, mounted 
the walls by scalade, and bearing down all resistance, 
entered the city sword in hand. Lincoln was delivered 
over to be pillaged ; the French army was totally routed ; 
the Count de Perche, with only two persons more, was 
killed ; but many of the chief commanders, and about 
400 knights, were made prisoners by the English.'- So 
litt'e blood was shed in this important action, x\hich de- 
cided the fate of one of the most powerful kingdoms in 
Europe; and such wretched soldiers wcie those ancient 
barons, i\ho yet were unacquainted with every thing hut 
arms ! 

Prince Lewis was informed of this fatal event while 
employed in the siege of Dover, which was still cahanlly 
defended against him by Hubert de Rurgli. He imme- 
diately retreated to London, the centre and life of Ins 
party ; and he there received intelligence of a new dis- 
aster, which put an end to all his hopes. A French fleet, 
bringing over a strong reinforcement, had appeared on the 
coast of Kent, where they were attacked by the English 
under the command of Pliilip d’Albiney, and were routed 
with considerable loss. D’Albiney employed a stratagem 
against them, which is said to have contributed to the 
victory : having gained the wind of the French, he came 
down upon them with violence ; and throwing in their 
faces a great quantity of quick lime, which he purposely 
carried on board, he so blinded them, that they were dis- 
abled from defending themselves.' 

After this second misfortune of the French, the English 
narons hastened every where to make peace with the 
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protector, and, by an early submission, to prevent those 
attainders to which they were exposed on account of their 
rebellion. Lewis, whose cause was now totally despe- 
rate, began to be anxious for the safety of his person, and 
was glad, on any honourable conditions, to make his 
escape from a country, where he found every thing was 
now become hostile to him. He concluded a peace with 
Pembroke, promised to evacuate the kingdom, and only 
stipulated, in return, an indemnity to his adherents, and 
a restitution of their honours and fortunes, together with 
the free and equal enjoyment of those liberties which had 
been granted to the rest of the nation.™ Thus central pati- 
was happily ended a civil war, which seem- hcation. 
ed to be founded on the most incurable hatred and jea- 
lousy, and had threatened the kingdom with the most 
fatal consequences. 

The precautions which the King of France used in the 
eonduct of this whole affair are remarkable. He pretended 
that his son had accepted of the offer from the English 
barons, without his advice, and contrary to his inclina- 
tion : the armies sent to England were levied in Lewis’s 
name : when that prince came over to France for aid, 
his father publicly refused to grant him any assistance, 
and would not so much as admit him to his presence ; 
even after Henry’s party acquired the ascendant, and Lewis 
xvas in danger of falling into the hands of his enemies, it 
was Blanche of Castile, liis wife, not the king, his father, 
who raised armies and equipped fleets for his succour." 
All these artifices were employed, not to satisfy the Pope; 
for he had too much penetration to be so easily imposed 
on: nor yet to deceive the people ; for they were too gross 
even for tliat purpose : they only served for a colouring to 
Philip’s cause ; and, in piilihc affairs, men are often better 
pleased, tliat the triitli, though known to every body, 
should be wrap|)cd up under a decent cover, than if it 
were exjiosod, in open day-light, to the eyes of all the world. 

After tlie expulsion of the French, the prudence and 
equity of the protector’s subsequent conduct contributed 
to cure entirely those wounds, which had been made by 
intestine discord. He recpivcd the rebellious barons into 
favour ; observed strictly the terms of peace which lie 
had granted them ; restored them to their possessions ; 
and endeavoured, by an equal behaviour, to bury all past 
animosities in perpetual oblivion. The clergy alone, who 
had adhered to Lewis, were sufferers in this revolution. 
As thox had rebelled against their spiritual sovereign, by 
disregarding the interdict and excommunication, it was 
not in Pembroke’s power to make any stipulations in 
their favour; and Gualo, the legate, prepared to take 
vengeance on them for their disobedience." Many of 
them were deposed ; many suspended ; some banished ; 
and all who escaped punishment, made atonement for 
their ofl'enco by jiaying large sums to the legate, who 
amassed .an immense tieasuie by this expedient. 

The Earl of Pembroke did not long sur- ne-iih of the 
vive the pacification, which had been chiefly proiecior. 
owing to his wisdom and valour and he was succeeded 
in the government by Peter dcs Roches, Bishop of Win- 
chester, and Hubert de Burgh, the justiciary. 'The coun- 
cils of the latter were chiefly followed ; and had he pos- 
sessed equal authority in the kingdom with Pembroke, 
he seemed to be every wav worthy of filling the place of 
that virtuous nobleman. But the licentious SuriK* rnmnio- 
and powerful barons, who had once broken '"’"s- 
the lems of subjection to their prince, and had obtained, 
by violence, an enlargement of their libeities and inde- 
pendence, could ill be restrained by laws under a minor- 
ity ; and the people, no less than tiie king, suffered from 
their outrages and disorders, lliey retained by force the 
royal castles, which they had seized during the past con- 
vulsions, or which had been committed to their custody 
by the protector la they usurped the king’s demesnes i' 
they oppressed their vassals : they infested their weaker 
neighbours : they invited all disorderly pcojile to enter in 
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their retinue, and to live upon their lands : and they gave 
them protection in all their robberies and extortions. 

No one was more infamous for these violent and ille- 
gal practices than the Earl of Albemarle ; who, though he 
had early returned to his duty, and had been serviceable 
in e.xpeliing the French, augmented to the utmost the gene- 
ral disorder, and committed outrages in all the rounlies 
of the Noith. In order to reduce him to obedience, Hu- 
bert seized an opportunity of getting nos'.ession ofRoeking- 
ham castle, which Albemarle had garrisoned with his 
licentious retinue. But this nobleman, instead ol submit- 
ting, entered into a secret confederacy with Fawkes de 
Breaute, I’etcr dc hlauleoii, and other barons, and both 
fortified the castle of Biliani for his defence, and made 
himself master, by siiiiirise, of tliat o( I'otlienngay. Pan- 
dolf, who was restoied to his legatesliip, was active in 
suppressing this rcbellnn ; and with the concuirence of 
eleven bishops, he iiroiioiinLcd the sentence of excommu- 
nication against Aihein.iile and his adheicnts an army 
was leried ; a scutage of ten shillings a knight’s fee was 
imposed on all the niilit.iiy tenants: Albemarle’s asso- 
ciates gradiiallt dcseited him ; and he himself was obliged i 
at last to sue for niercj. lie reeeued a pardon, and was 
restored to his whole estate 

This impolitic lenilt , too frcipicnt in those times, was 
iirobably tlie result of a secret comhiiiation among the 
liarons, wlio never could endure to sc*’ the total rum of one 
of their own ordei ; but it encouraged Fawkes dc Bicautc, 
a man whom King .Tohn had raised fiom a low origin, to 
persevere in the course of violence, to which he had owed 
Ins fortune, and to set at nought all law and justice. 

hen tliirt)-fivo verdicts were at one lime found against 
him, on account of his violent expulsion of so manv free- 
holders fiom dieir possessions, he canic to the court of 
justice with an armed force, seized the judge who had 
'pronounced the verdicts, and imprisoned him tii Bedford 
castle. lie ilien levied open war against the king; but 
being subdued and taken prisoner, his life was granted 
him; but his estate was confiscated, and he was banished 
tlie kingdom.' 

„„„ .lusticc was executed vvitli greater sev ritv 
A. n. icce. disorders less premedit.ited, which 

broke out in London. A fiivoloiis emulation in a m.iUh 
of wrestling, between tlie I ondonc i ' on the one h.ind, and 
the inhabitants of A\ estniinster and those ol tlie neigh- 
houring villages on the other, occ.isioned this commotion. 
The former rose in a body, and |uilli d down some houses 
belonging to the abbot of \\ estniinster. But this not, 
which, considering the tuniultiious disposition familiar to 
that caiut.il, would have hien little regarded, seemed to 
become more serious, hv the sunptoins which then ap- 
peared, of the lorniei att.Klinieiil of the cili/eiis to the 
French iiiteiist. The popiil.ice, in the tumult, in. ide use 
of the erv of war coiniiionly entploved bv the French 
troops: il/iiiiii/;oi/, CJcd Inlp iiv iiml vur Lord 

l.nri'!. ’fhe jiisticiirv made iin|Uirv into the disorder; 
and finding one Consiantme F itz-Areulf to h.iv'C been the 
ringhader, .in nisoleiit in.iii, who iiistificd Ins crime in 
Iliihert’s ]iresenee, he proceeded ag.nnsl him bv martial 
l.ivv, and oideied him imniedi.itelv to be hanged, without 
trial or form of process, lie also cut oil the feel ol some 
of Constantine’s accomplices." 

Tins act of jiowcr was complained of as an tnfringcment 
of the Great Charter. Yet the jiisliciarv, m a parliament 
summoned at Oxford, (for the great councils about tins 
time began to receive that appell.itioii,) made no scruple 
to gniiil in the king’s name a renew ,il and confirinatioii of 
that charter. When the assemhlv m.ide aiiplication to the 
crown for this favour, as a law in those tunes seemed to 
lose Its validity if not fiequentlv renewed, P “m™ ‘>e 
Briewere, one of the council of regency, was so bold as 
to sav openly, that those lihcities were extorted by force, 
<ind ougiil not to be obseivcd ; but he w.is reprimanded 
by the Archbishop of Canterbiirv, and was not counte- 
nanced by the king or his chief ministers." A new con- 
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finriation was demanded and granted two years after; and 
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an aid, amounting to a fifteenth of all movables, was given 
by the parliament, in return for this indulgence. The king 
issued writs anew to the sheriffs, enjoining the observance 
of the charter ; but he inserted a remarkable clause in the 
writs, that those, who paid not the fifteenth, should not 
for the future be entitled to the benefit of those liberties.i= 
The low state, into which the crown vyas fallen, made it 
reijuisite for a good minister to be attentive to the preserva- 
tion of the royal prerogatives, as well as to the security of 
public liberty. Ilubeit applied to the Pope, who had 
alwavs great authority in the kingdom, and was now con- 
sidered as its superior lord, and desired him to issue a 
bull, declaring the king to be of full age, and entit'ed to 
exercise in person all the acts of royally In consequence 
of this declaration, the justiciary resigned into Henry’s 
bands the two important fortresses of the Tower and Dover 
castle, which had been intrusted to Fis custody ; and he 
required the other barons to imitate his example. They 
refused compliance. 'I’lie Earls of Chester and Albemarle, 
John Constable of Chester, John de Lacy, Brian de Flsle, 
and William de Cantel, with some others, even formed a 
conspiracy to surprise London, and met in arms at ^/al- 
tham with that intention. But finding the king prepared 
for defence, they desisted from their enterprise. Wien 
summoned to court, in order to answer for their conduct, 
they scrupled not to appear, and to confess the design. 
But they told the king, that they had no bad intentions 
against his person, but only against Hubert de Burgh, 
whom they vvere determined to remove from his office.^ 
They ajmeared too formidable to be chastised ; and they 
were so little discouraged by the failure of their first enter- 
prise, that tliey again met in arms at Leicester, in order to 
seize the king, who then resided at Northampton. But 
llenrv, informed of their purpose, look care to be so well 
armed .and attended, that the barons found it dangerous to 
make the attempt ; and thev sat down and kept Cliristmas 
m his neigliboiirhood.v Tlie archbishop and the prelates, 
finding cverv thing tending towards a civil war, interposed 
with tlicir .authoiily, and threatened the barons vvith the 
sentence of excommunication, if they persisted in detain- 
ing the king’s c:istles. Tins menace at last pievailed; 
most of tlie for'resscs vvere surrendered ; though the barons 
compl, lined, that Hubert’s c.istles vvere soon after lestored 
to him, while the king still kept theirs in his ovv-.i custody. 
Tiieie are said to liave been 1115 castles at that time m 

England.'’ . . „ r , 

It must be acknowledged, that the influence of the pre- 
lates and the clergy was often of great sen ice to the pub- 
lic. ’Though the religion of that ago can ment no better 
name than that of supei-stition, >l served to unite together 
a bodv of men who liad great sway over the iieople, and 
who Fept the community from filling to pieces, hy the 
f.ictions mid independent power of the nobles. And^vhat 
was of "real nnpoitance, it threw a mmhty authority into 
the hands of men who, by their profession, were averse to 
arms and violence; vho tempered by their mediation the 
general disposition towards military enterprises ; and who 
still man tamed, even ainuLt the shock of arms, those se- 
cret links, VV itliout which it is impossible for human society 

to subsist. . - T. 1 j 

Noiwithstaiuling these intestine commotions in tsogland, 
and the precarious aiithoiilv of the crown, Henry 
obliged to caiTV on war in F'rance; and he employed to 
that purpose the fifteenth which had been granted him by 
parli.iineiil Lewis k’lll. who had succeeded to his father 
Bhilip, inste.ul of complying with Henry s claim, who de- 
manded the resutution of Normandy, and the other pio- 
vmces wrested from Rngliiml, made an iriuntion into 
Poicton, took Rochelle," after a long siege, and seemed 
determined to expel the English from the few provinces 
which still lemained to them. Heniy sent over his uncle, 
the Earl of Salisbury, together with Ins brother, Irince 
Itichaid, to whom lie had granted the earldom of Corn- 
wali. which had escheaied to the crown. Salisbnry stop- 
ped the iirogress of Lewis’s arms, and retained the Poictcv in 
and Gascon v.ibS.iL in their iillegi.uice. But no military 
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action of any moment was performed on either side. The 
Earl of Corn^\all, after two year=’ stay in Guienne, returned 
to England. 

Tliis irrince was nowise turbulent or fac- 
■ ■ tious in Ins disnosition : his ruling passion 
was to amass money, in which he succeeded so well as to 
become the richest subject in Christendom ; yet his atten- 
tion to gam threw him sometimes into acts of violence, 
and gave disturbance to the government. There was a 
manor, winch had formerly belonged to the earldom of 
Cornwall, but had been granted to Waleran de Ties, 
before Richard had been invested with that dignity, and 
■uhile the earldom remained in the crown. Richard 
claimed this manor, and expelled the proprietor by force : 
IValeran com)ilained : the King ordered his brother to do 
justice to the man, and restore him to his rights : the 
earl said, that he would not submit to these orders, till 
the cause should be decided against him by the judgment 
of Ins peers : Henry replied, tliat it was first necessary to 
reinstate \\’aleran in possession, before the cause could 
be tried ; and he reiterated his orders to the earl.‘> W’e 
may judge of the state of the goveinment, when this affair 
had nearly jiroduced a civil war. The Earl of Cornwall, 
finding Henry peremptory in his commands, associated 
himself u itli the young Earl of Pembroke, who had mar- 
ried Ins sister, and vlio was displeased on account of the 
king’s requiring him to deliver up some royal castles 
which were in his custody. Tliese two malcontents took 
into the confederacy the Earls of Chester, IVarrenne, 
Gloucester, Hereford, Waniick, and perrers, who were 
all disgusted on a like account.'^ They assembled an 
army, which the king had not the power or cour.ige to 
resist; and he was obliged to give his brother satisfaction, 
by grants of much greater importance than tlie manor 
which had been the first ground of the iiuarrel.'^ 

Tlie character of the king, ns he gTcw to man’s estate, 
became every day better known ; and he was found in 
every respect unqualified for maintaining a jiroper sway 
among those turnulent barons, whom the feudal consti- 
tution subjected to his authority. Gentle, humane, and 
merciful eieii to a fault, he seems to have been steady in 
no other circumstance of Ins character; but to ha\c le- 
ceived every impression from tliose who surrounded him, 
and whom he loved, for the time, with the most imjiru- 
dent and most unresen-ed affection. Witliout activity or 
vigour, he was unfit to conduct war : without policy or 
art, he was ill fitted to maintain peace : his resentments, 
though hasty and violent, were not dreaded, while he was 
found to drop them witli such facility ; Ins friendshi|)s 
were little valued, because they were nhther derived from 
choice, nor maintained with constancy. A jiroper pageant 
of state in a regular monarchy, where his ministers could 
have conducted all afl'airs in Ins name and by his autho- 
rity; but too feeble in those disorderly times to sway a 
sceiitre, whose weight, depended entirely on the firmness 
and dexterity of the hand which held it. 

Ilui»-rt(ii- liurcii Tlie ablest and most virtuous minister 
ai=i,i.icid. [i,m Henry ever iiossesscd, was llube.t de 
Burgh ; r a man who had been steady to the crown in the 
most di/licult and dangerous times, and who yet showed 
no disjiosition, in the lieight of Ins power, to enslave or 
oppress the people. The only exceptionable part of Ins 
conduct is that which is mentioned by Matthew PariSj'' 
if the fact be really true; and proceeded from Huberts 
advice, namely, the recalling publicly and the anmilling 
of the charter of forests, a concession so reasonable in 
itself, and so passionately claimed both by the nobility 
and people : but it must be confessed, that this measure 
is so unlikely, both from the circumstances of the times 
and character of the minister, that there is reicson to cloiiht 
of its rcalit\, especially as it is mentioned by no other 
historian. Hubert, while he enjoyed his autlioritv, had 
an entire ascendant over Henry, and was loadeif with 
honours and favours beyond any other subject. Besides 
acquiring the property of many castles and manors, he 
married the eldest sister of the Ixing of ScoLs, was created 
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Eail of Kent, and, by an unusual concession, was made 
chief justiciary of England for life : yet 
Hen™, in a sudden caprice, threw off this 
faithful minister, and exposed him to the violent persecu- 
tions of his enemies. Among other frivolous crimes ob- 
jected to him, he was accused of gaining the king’s- aft’ec- 
tions by enchantment, and of purloining, from the royal 
treasury, a gem, which had the virtue to render the wearer 
invulnerable, and of sending this valuable curiosity to 
the Prince of Wales.' 'The nobility, who hated Hubert 
on account of his zeal in resuming the rights and pos- 
sessions of the crown, no sooner saw the opportunity fa- 
vourable, than they inflamed the king’s animosity against 
him, and pushed him to seek the total ruin of Ins minis- 
ter. Hubert took sanctuary in a church : the king ordered 
him to be dragged from thence: he recalled those orders: 
he afterwards renew’ed them : he was obliged by the 
clergy to restore him to the sanctuary : he constrained 
him soon after to surrender himself prisoner, and he con- 
fined him in the castle of Uewzes. Hubert made his 
escape, was expelled the kingdom, was again received 
into favour, recovered a great share of the king’s confi- 
dence, but never showed any inclination to reinstate him- 
self in power and authority.^ 

The man who succeeded him in the go- iiuhop of win 
vernment of the king and kingdom, was minister. 

Peter, Bishop of Winehester, a Poictevm by birth, xvho 
had been raised by the late king, and who.was no less 
distinguished by his arbitrary principles and violent con- 
duct, than by his courage and abilities. This prelate had 
been left by Ring .Tohn justiciary and regent of the king- 
dom during an expedition whieli that prince made into 
Prance; and his illegal administration was one chief 
cause of that great combination among the barons, which 
finally extorted from the crown the chaiter of liberties, 
and laid the foundations of tlie English constitution. 
Henry, though incapable, from his character, of pursuing 
the same violent maxims wliieli had governed his father, 
Imd imbibed the same arbitrary principles ; and in pro- 
secution of Peter’s advice, he invited over a gieat number 
of I’oictevins, and other foreigners, who, ho believed, 
could more safely be trusted than the English, and who 
seemed useful to counterbalance the gieat and intH- 
pendent power of the nobility.' Every office and com- 
mand was bestowed on these strangers ; they exhausted 
the revenues of the crown, already too much jmjiovcrish- 
ed;"' they invaded the rights ol' the people; and their 
insolence, still more provoking than tlieir power, drew 
on them the hatred and eniy of all orders of men in ihe 
kingdom." 

llic barons formed a combination against ^ ^ 
this odious ministry, and withdrew from 
parliament, on jiretence of the danger to which they were 
exposed from the machinations of the Poictevins. When 
again summoned to attend, they gave for answer, that the 
king should dismiss his foreigners, otherwise they would 
drive both him and them out of the kingdom, and put 
the crown on another head more worthy to wear it:" 
such w.xs the style they used to their soveieign ! They at 
last came to parliament, but so well attended, that they 
seemed in a condition to jirescribe laws to the king and 
ininistrt. Peter des Roches, however, had in the interval 
found means of sowing dissension among them, and of 
bringing over to Ins p.irty the Earl of Cornwall, as well 
as the Earls of ],,incoln and Chester. The confederates 
were disconceited ni their nieasiiies : Richaid, Earl 
Mareschal, who had succeeded to that digmtv on the 
death of his brother William, was chased into Wales; he 
thence withdrew into Ireland, where he was treacherously 
murdered by the contrivance of the Bishop of Wmehes- 
Ur.e The estates of the more obnoxious barons were 
confiscated, without legal sentence or trial by their peers,'i 
and xvere bestowed with a jirofuse liberality on the Poic- 
tevins. Peter even carried his insolence so far as to de- 
clare publicly, that the barons of England must not pre- 
tend to put themselves on the same footing with those of 
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1 ranee, or assume tlie same liberties and privileges - the 
monarch m the former country had a more absolute power 
than m the latter. It had been more justifiable foH.im 

thoni^nn^’ ‘ "iT’ '''"'■‘••‘nR to submit to the au- 
thority of laws, could with worse grace claim any shelter 
or protection from tliem. ^ 

M lieii the king at any time ^\as eliecked in liis illo'Ml 
the authority of the (Ireat CliaMer 
1 1 1 1 "’"’ "mit to repl\ ; “Win 

should I ohserre this iliartcr, A\hi(‘h is neglened h\ all 
my grandees, hotli iirelates and nohilil\ !" Jt u.is'virv 
reasonably said to him; “You ought,‘.Sir, to set thebi 
tlie rxample. ^ 

So ^lolent a mmislry as that of the llisbop of Winelies- 
ter could not he of long dnnilion: but its tall proceeded 
at last fmni the nilbi( iitc of the .lunch, not liom the 
cfloits of the nollUt,. j:(ltiion(I, tlic pnmale, tatno to 
court, allrndcu h\ in. my rif the other prohitis, and repre- 
sented to the Kiii^ the iKrnieious meastnes < inhmeed by 
1 eter dcs Jtoclies, the diseoiitents of Ins people, the null 
ot his atlairs; and, aficr rc.pnring the disinission of the 
minister and Ins associate's, llue.itened him mtli excom- 
iminication in case of his refusal. llcnr\, who knew that 
an oxtommnmtatioii so a.rccahlc to the sciis(> of the 
people, could not fail of producing the most d.iiigeroiis 
efiects, Mas obliged to snliniit : foreigners uerc haiiisiied: 
the nativc.s cieie restored to their place iii eoiincil :• the 
lirimatc, who was a man of prudence, aii.l who took care 
to execute the Ians, ,md oliscnc the charter of lihcrties 
horc the clnef s\Mn m the ‘;o\ eminent. * 

icw. lint the I’.nglish m vain flattered tlieiii- 

I UN Jan .ul. p., il„,y ,,p _ 

dominion of foicigiurs. The king, ha, mg marncd 
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J'.h.incr, (langlilcr ol lli.- count of I'ro,cncc,' ,\as siir- 
K nil ■< cull .la, rounded liy a grc.it mimlicr of straiu’crs 
■I cru.inis from Ih.it cmimrv, whom he caressed ,utli 
the loudest afh.tion, ,ukI (iiriiliid In an impmdent uene- 
nisity.i Hie Ibshop of X’.dciicc, a prelate of the hoiPse of 
Si.i, in , .and iiiatcnial uncle to the .pieen.nas Ins chief minis- 
ter, and einploy.d riir, art to aiii.ns alth for liims.If 
and his rolatioiis. I\t, r of i.rother of the same 

laiiiily, nils iin.sie.l m the of Uieliniond, and re- 

cened the ri. li u.iriMiip of I'.irl \\ .irreiiiie ; lionif.ice .if 
M,.iy \,.n piomotid d,,. of (. ani.Tbur,. Alanv 
MMiiig hull, s „( re Iiniti d .m r from I’r.ncne.Min.l ni.irri..! 
to the chief noblinnn m laiglaii.l, ,\ho wire the- kiriu’s 
)-'''i'^' o'''"*' •''' '*"■ '■"iir.i'.if II. lire's liimnt, I)i»Mii~to 
tail, us Siv.iy.iril iiiiiintiy .ipplu.l to Komi-, aii.l obtained 
a hull, ]i( riinUiiig liini to iiMime all past gniols • absol,- 
ing linn from the .i.iih nhi.h he li.i.l t..ken to mamtani 
th.'tn; m il .iijoiiiiiig Inin to make su. b a ri sumiilioii, 
ami n prcM iitiiig tliii-e griiils as iin.did, on ai-eoiuit of the 
preiiiili.e nlii.h i iisiied (i.iiii iheiii to tlie Itomaii piinlifl' 
in nhoni the sup. riority ol thi' l.n.giliini was ,e-t. d.' 'J'lit' 
Oppinilioii ni.iili' to till' Iiilemlid re-uiiiptinn preeriiteil it 
from t.ikmg pi ice ; Imi the n.itioii v.iw the iniligiiilies to 
,, liiili the king w.is willing to submit, in or.ler to gnitifv 
III.' .niility of Ills foreign f.ieonrit.n. About the same 
time he piiblidieil in Isiighind the s. ntciiee of excoiiiiiiii- 
iii.iition proiionnii.l ag.iinst lli,. Inipfror Fre.li ric, Ins 
liroth.r-iM-kiw ;r ami s.ml ni . x. use, that, being llii- I’oiie’.s 
eassal, be was oblige.l by bis idl.’giami' to obe\ all th. 
eonini.uids of II is Ilobm ss In tins w. .A leigo, ,',lien an, 
iieiglibmmng pot. nt it.- iiisnli,.! tl,.- king's .loiiiini.uis, 
inst. Ill of t. iking r.nenge lor the inpiry, bi- coiiipkimeil to 
the 1 ope as Ins superior loul, and bi-ggcd him to gi\e pro- 
tection to lux Missal.c ' 

tJr,ci.,.,cr,. rf-'ailim'iit of the I'.nglisb barons 

ros.i (In. jireferenie giM n to forcum- 

ers ; hilt no remoiistnuu e or complaint could ever prc’iiil 
on the king to ahandoii them, or e,en to inoil.-nite liis 
atta.liini-iit towards them. After the FrmenejaK anil 
h,a\-oyards might ha,o been snppose.l pmttv well satiated 
with the iligiiities and rielics wliieli thev bail acipnieil, a 
new set of liiiiigry foreigners were invited over, anil .sliarcd 

I M P.iru. n ro'l. . p cri.grg, 

I llyinit. lol. , p, nil Jt. Paos p. cvr, >■-<- 
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among tliem those favours, wbicb the king ought in policy 
to have conferred on the English nobility, by whom bis 
governinent could have been supported and defended. 
Jli.s motlier, Isabella, who bad been unjustly taken by the 
late king fiom the Count de la Alarclie, to whom she was 
hetrotlied, was no sooner mistress of herself by the death 
Ol her luisbaiu], ilian she married that noble- 
man and she bad borne him four sons, 

(>ii_v, AVilliam, Ceoffrey, and Aymer, whom she sent over 
to Eiiglaii.l in Older to pay a visit to their brother. The 
good-natured and aflectionate disposition of Henry was 
moved at the sight of such near relations ; and be consider- 
e.l neither Ins own circumstances, nor the inclinations of 
Ins pcciplc, in the honours and riches wliich he conferred 
upon tliem.i’ Complaints rose as high against the credit 
ol the Gascon, as ever they bad done against that of the 
1 oicteyin and of the Savoyard favourites; and to a nation 
lirepidiced against them, all their measures aiipeared ex- 
ceptionable and criminal. A’iolations of the Great Cliarter 
were freipiently mentioned; and it is indeed more than 
proliab c, that foreigners, ignorant of the laws, and relyinu 
on the boundless affections of a weak prince, would, in an 
age when a regular administmtion was not any where 
known, pay more attention to their present interest tlian 
to the liberties of the people. It is rejiorted, that tlie 
1 oictfviiis and otlier strangers, when the laws were at any 
time appealed to, in opposition to their opiiressions, scni- 
pled i>(it to reply, 11 /lat did ihc Jvig/N/i hm-j, $irnif'i/ to 
them. Jtiu/ minded them nut. And as words are’often 
more cfleiisive tlian actions, this open contempt of the 
ixiiglish tended imicli to aggmv.ite the general discontent, 
amt made eery act of violence committed by the foreign- 
ers, appear not only an mjiirv, but an affiont to them.' 

I reckon not among the v iblutions of tlie Great Charter 
.some arbiiniry exeitioiis of jirerogativc, to wliicli Henry’s 
necessitirs pushed him, and wbicb, w itliont producing any 
disc.mtijnt, were uniformly contimied by all Ins successors^ 
till till' lust century As the jiarbament often refused him’ 
.supplies ami tliiit m a manner somewhat rude and in- 
decent,' lie obliged bis opulent .subjects, particularly the 
CIII7C11S of Loudon, to gnint him loans of moiiov; a'ncl it 
IS n.iliini to imagine, that the same want ofeconomy 
whiih rcilnecd him to the necessity of borrowing, would 
previ'iit liim from being very |ninctiial in tlie rejiavnient.' 
lie d(■n^andc'd benevolences, or pretended vohinta'rv con- 
iriluilioiis, fioni Ins nobility ami prelates.f He was the 
lirst King of J’.nglaml since the Comnicst, that could fairly 
he s;ml i.i li,' nml.'r the restraint of law; ami he w.isals'o 
tlie .irst that practised the dispensing power, and oiuplov- 
\vi' " ol'diiiilc in has gr.ints and iiatents 

'Mien obie. lions were made to tins iioveltv, he reiiliecl’ 
th.il the I’ope exercised th.it .uithontv; and win niudit 
not he iniitate the example ' lint the abuse, which the 
1 ope made o( Ins dispensing ]iovvcr, in violating the 
e.inoiis of gemnil conncils, in invading the privileges and 
customs of all particular cbnrcbcs, and in nsiirping'on tlie 
lights ol patrons, was more likely to excite the lealousy 
of the pcojilc, th.in to reconcile them to a similarpractice 
in their civil governinent. Roger dc Thurkesbv, one of 
I he king s justices, was so displeased with the iirecedent 
i!"'} T Atiis.' let, id lime.i me nr f'ldteii intiJ 

JUhiild tin end com t n corriiptid in imitolion of'thcccck- 
.M.n//i-((/, and the rner iv poisimidjivm timt loiinim'n. 

Hie king's p.irtialitv anil profiise lionnty to Ins forei'm 
relations, ami to their fiienils ami favourites, would have 
aiipeared more tolerable to the English, bad any tliiim 
lei-n dono_me.aiivvliilc for the honour of the nation; o'? 
hail Henry s enterprises in foreign countries been atten’dccl 
wall any sneress or glory to himself or to the iniblic- at 
least, sneli military laleiils in the king would have served 
to Kcei) Ills barons in awe, and ]ia\e iiiven weicht and 
authontv to Ins governinent. But tIiou;:b he declared war 
apnnsl Lewis IX. in 12*12, and made an expedition into 
(lUiemie, upon the invitation of bis fitbcr-in-l.aw, the 
Count dc la i\Iarche, who promised to join him with 
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all his forces ; he was unsuccessful in his attempts against 
that great monarch, was worsted at Taillebourgh, wm de- 
serted by his allies, lost what remained to him of Poictou, 
and v/as obliged to return, with loss of honour, into Eng- 
land.ff The Gascon nobility were attached to the English 
government ; because the distance of their sovereign 
allowed them to remain in a state of almost total inde- 
^ pondence ; and they claimed, some time 
A. D. less, Henry’s protection against an invasion, 

which the King of Castile made upon that territory. 
Henry returned into Guienne, and was more successful m 
this expedition ; but he thereby involved himself and his 
nobility in an enormous debt, which both increased their 
discontents, and exposed him to greater danger from their 
enterprises.'" 

Want of economy, and an ill-judged liberality, were 
Henry’s great defects ; and his debts, even before this ex- 
pedition, had become so troublesome, that he sold all his 
plate and jewels in order to discharge them. When this 
expedient was first proposed to him, he asked, where he 
should find purchasers? It was replied, the citizens of 
London. On my word, said he, if the treasury of Augus- 
tus were brought to sale, the citizens are able to he the pur- 
chasers; these clcnons,who assume to themselves the name of 
barons, abound in every thing, while we are reduced to ne- 
cessities} And he was thencefortli observed to be more 
forward and greedy in his exactions upon the citizens.'" 
Ecclesiasnc,vl But the grievances, which the English 
gnevamts. during this reign h?id reason to complain of 
in the civil government, seem to have been still less bur- 
densome than those which they suffered from the usurpa- 
tions and exactions of the court of Rome. On the death 
of Langton in 1228, the monks of Clirist-church elected 
Walter de Ilemesham, one of their own body, for liis 
successor : but as Henry refused to confirm the election, 
the Pope, at his desire, annulled it and immediately 
appointed Richard, Chancellor of Lincoln, for Archbishop, 
without waiting for a new election. On the death of 
Richard in 1231, the monks elected Ralph de Neville, 
Bishop of Chichester; and though Henry was mucli 
pleased with the election, the Pope, who tliought that pre- 
late too much attached to the crown, assumed the power 
of annulling his election."" He rejected two clergymen 
more, whom the monks had successively chosen ; and he 
at last told them, that, if they would elect Edmond, 
treasurer of the church of Salisbury, he would confirm 
their choice; and his nomination was complied with. 
The Pope had the prudence to appoint both times very 
worthy primates ; but men could not forbear observing his 
intention of thus drawing gradually to himself the right of 
bestowing that important dignity. 

The avarice, however, more than the ambition, of the 
see of Rome, seems to have been m this age the ground of 
general comiilaint. The papal ministers finding a vast 
stock of power amassed by their predecessors, were de- 
sirous of turning it to immediate profit, which they en- 
joyed at home, rather than of enlarging their authority m 
distant countries, where they never intended to reside. 
Every thing was become venal in the Romish tribunals ; 
simony was openly practised ; no favours, and even no 
justice, could oe obtained without a bribe, the highest 
bidder was sure to have the preference, without regard 
either to the merits of the person or of the cause ; and be- 
sides the usual perversions of right in the decision of con- 
troversies, the Pope openly assumed an absolute and 
uncontrolled authority of setting aside, by the plenitude 
of his apostolic power, all particular rules, and all privi- 
leges of patrons, churches, and convents. On pretence of 
remedying these abuses. Pope Honorius, in 1226, com- 
plaining of the poverty of his see as the source of all griev- 
ances, demanded from every cathedral two of the best 
prebends, and from every convent two monks’ portions, 
to be set apart as a perpetual and settled revenue of the 
papal crown : but all men being sensible that the revenue 
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would continue for ever, the abuses immediately return, 
his demand was unanimously rejected. About tliree 
yeais after, the Pope demanded and obtained the tenth of 
all ecclesiastical revenues, which he levied m a very op- 
pressive manner; requiring jiajment before the clergy had 
drawn their rents or tithes, and sending about usurers, 
who advanced them the money at exorbitant interest. In 
the year 1240, Otho, the legate, having in vain attempted 
the clergy in a body, obtained separately, by intrigues 
and menaces, large sums from the prelates and convents, 
and on his departure is said to have carried more monev 
out of the kingdom than he left in it. This experiment 
was renewed four years after with success by Martin the 
nuncio, who broupit from Rome powers of suspending 
and excommunicating all clergymen that refused to com- 
ply' with his demands. Tlie king, who relied on the Pope 
for the support of his tottering authority, never failed to 
countenance those exactions. 

Meanwhile, all the chief benefices of the kingdom were 
conferred on Italians ; great numbers of that nation were 
sent over at one time to be provided for ; non-residence 
and pluralities were carried to an enormous height; 
Mansel, the king’s chaplain, is computed to have held at 
once seven hundred ecclesiastical livings ; and the abuses 
became so evident as to be palpable to the blindness of 
superstition itself. The people, entering into associations, 
rose against the Italian clergy; pillaged their barns; 
wasted their lands ; insulted the persons of such of them 
as they found in the kingdom;" and when the justices 
made inquiry into the autliors of this disorder, the guilt 
was found to involve so many, and those of such high 
rank, that it passed unpunished. At last, when Innocent 
IV. in 1245, called a general council at Lyons, in order 
to excommunicato the Emperor Frederic, the king and no- 
bility sent over agents to complain before the council of 
the rapacity of the Romish church. They represented, 
among many other grievances, that the benefices of the 
Italian clergy in England had been estimated, and were 
found to amount to 60,000 marks ® a year, a sum which 
exceeded the annual revenue of the crown itself.'" They 
obtained only an evasive answer from the Pope ; but as 
meiition had been made before the council, of the feudal 
subjection of England to the see of Rome, the English 
agents, at whose head was Roger Bigod Earl of Norfolk, 
exclaimed against the pretension, and insisted, that King 
John had no right, without the consent of his barons, to 
subject the kingdom to so ignominious a servitude."! 'The 
Popes, indeed, afraid of carrying matters too far against 
England, seem thenceforth to have little insisted on that 
pretension. 

This check, received at the council of Lyons, was not 
able to stop the court of Rome in its rapacity ; Innocent 
exacted the revenues of all vacant benefices, the twenti- 
eth of all ecclesiastical revenues without exceiition ; the 
third of such as exceeded a hundred marks a year, and the 
half of such as were jiossessed by non-residents." He 
claimed the goods of all intestate clergymen ; * he pre- 
tended a title to inherit all money gotten by usury ; he 
levied benevolences upon the people ; and when the king, 
contrary to his usual practice, prohibited these exactions, 
he threatened to i ronounce against him the same censures, 
which he had emitted against the Emperor Frederic." 

But the most oppressive expedient em- ^ 
p'oyed by the Pope, was the embarking of • ■ - • 
Ilenry in a project for the conquest of Naples, or Sicily 
on this side the Fare, as it was called : an enterprise, 
which threw much dishonour on the king, and involved 
him, during some years, in great trouble and expense. 
The Romish church, taking advantage of favourable inci- 
dents, had reduced the kingdom of Sicily to the same state 
of feudal vassalage which she pretended to extend over 
England, and which, by reason of the distance, as well as 
high spirit of this latter kingdom, she was not able to 
maintain. After the death of the Emperor, Frederic II. 
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* r SiL'iU’ devolved to Conradine, irrandson 

of that iiionareli ; and Mainfroy. his natural son, under 
inetonce of f;overninj^' the kin/;dom durinf!; the niinoritv 
ot the prince, had formed a scheme of cstihlishmi; hi's 
own authonty. Pope Innocent who had tairied on violent 
war against the I’.mpeior Frcdcrie, and had endeavouied 
to dispossess him of his Italian dominions, still contimied 
liostililies aeamst his f.'i.indson ; hut hem); dis.iiipoiiited 
in all his schemes by the activity and aitiliees of hl.iiii- 
Irov, he found that his oun (oree alone w.is not siidieient 
to hrmj; to a liappy issue so "rc at an enteipiise. Jle pre- 
tended to dispose' o| tlie Sieilrm erowii, both as superior 
lord of that paitienl.ir Kiii^dom, and as\ie.ii of Christ, to 
whom all kniL'cloms ol thec.irth uc le suhjecled ; and he 
made a tendei o( it to lliehard, Js.iil ol (’oniw.ill, whose 
immense 1 ic lies, he ll.itteieci hiiiiself, would he aide to 
Mipjioit the milil.ii} opcr.itions a"imsl i\lainfio\. As 
Rithaid h.id the piiidence to iclnse the present," he ap- 
plied to the kinj;, whose li \ ity ,md thouehtless disposition 
fta\e limoci'iit inoii' hooc's of sue c ess ; and heolleredhim 
the erow 11 of .Sit iK foi Ins s(*< ond son, Edmond.' lleiiry, 
allured In so ni.iemfueni a piesent, without rcfleetini; (in 
the consecpienees, without i oiisnitiiie either w illi his hro- 
thc'r Ol the p.irlianient, acc eptc d of the msidions proposal ; 
and cii'L' the Po|)c nidimitcd credit to e\pcncl whate\er 
Slims he thoimht neeessary for coiiipletmi; the eoncpiest of 
Sicily. Innocent, w ho w as eni;a"cd h( Ins own interests 
to wnee war with iMamfroy, was j.dail to carry on Ins 
entoiprisc's at the (xpcnse'of his ally: AlcMuitIcr IV. 
who .sneteedeci him in the pap.d throne, continued the 
same ledicy ; and Henry was surprise'll to find liiinselfon 
.1 snchlen iinolyed in an immense cleht, whicli lie had 
never heen coiisnltcd in coiitnic line. The sum alie.icly 
amoimtc cl to 1 1 marks, heside interest;) and he hail 

the prospect, if he aiibwercd this demand, of hciii!: soon 
(Sided with more esorhitant expe uses ; if he refused it, of 
hotli iiicnriine the Pope’s disple.isitrc', and losme the 
crown of .Sieih which he hoped soon to have the :,dorv of 
IlMiil.' on the he.id of Ins son. 

He applied to the p.uliament for supplies; and that he 
miirlit he sure not to me it with opposition, he sent no 
writs to the more rilr.ietorv herons: hut evi ii those who 
were sninmoned, sensdile of the ndiinloiis che.it imposed 
hv the Pope, ehtirmniid not to l.ivish their nioiiev on 
such thiliierie .d pioieets, and m.ikiiit; .i pretext of the* 
ahsenee of their hretliren, the v lefiised to nike the knitr’s 
deni. mils into e onsnle i ilion ' In tins exlremitv the 
clerL’V were Ins nnlv iisoiirei'; and as both their tem- 
por.d .iiiil smiitn.il smeriiL'ii (OiicuiTcd m lo.idmt: them, 
ihev were ill able to eh fend the iiiselv cs .i:;.unsl this united 
authoritv . 

The I’ope inihlished a Crusade fir the compiest of 
Siedv ; .iiiel riipiiriel everv one, who had liken llie cross 
.ly.iiiist the iiitidels, or li.id vowed to ad v. nice* nione'v for 
th.it service, to support the w.ir against iM.niifrov, a inore 
trrrihle e nemv, as he pri leiidi d, to the Chrisii.iii f.nth than 
.inv .Sir.ieeii" He levied a ttiilli on all ecclesiastic.d 
heiielites m r.ntdand lor three ve .ir, ; .nid c.iv e orders to 
extommnme .ite idl hishoiis, who made not pniiclu d |>ay- 
ine 111 . He i.'r.int( el to tlie knit; the "oods of inlest.ite 
(hritymen; the revenues of vae.uit hi lu tici's ; the reve- 
imi s of all iion-iesidints.i' Hut these t.ixations, hem:; 
levied by some rule, were deemed less grievous than an- 
other imposition, which arose from the sueirestiein of the 
Ihshop of Hereford, and which mmht h.ivc opciicil the 
door to endless and intoler.ihle abuses. 

lliis prekite, who resided at the court of Home by a 
dcjint.itioii Iroiii the Eiielish church, drew hills of ddferent 
v.ilties, hut amountine on the whole to l.">0,''el0 maiks, 
on all the hishoiis and abbots of the kineelom ; and granted 
these hills to Itali.iii imrdiants, who, it was pretended, 
h.id advanced money for the .service of the w,ir atpunst 
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Mainfroy .s As there was no likelihood of the English 
prelates submitting, without compulsion, to such an ex- 
traordinary demand, lUist.uid, the legate, was charged 
with the commission of employing authority to that pur- 
pose ; and he summoned an assembly of the bishops and 
abbots, whom he ac(|uamted with the pleasure of the Pope 
and of the king. Gie.it were the surprise and inelignation 
of the assembly : the Bishop of Worcester exclaimed, that 
he would lose Ins life rather than comply: the Bishop of 
London s.iid, that the Po|ie and king were more powerful 
than he: but if Ins mitre were taken oil' his pead, he 
would clap on a helmet m its place.'' Tlie legate was no 
less violent on the other hand ; and he told the assembly, 
111 plain teims, that all ecclesiastical benefices were the 
firoperty of the Pope, and ho might dispose of them, 
either in whole or in part, as he saw proiier.v In the end 
tlie bishops and abbots, being threatenetl with excommu- 
nication, which made all their revenues fall into tlie king’s 
hancks, yveie obliged to submit to the exaction: and the 
only mitigation which the legato allowed them was, that 
the tenths, already granted, should be accepted as a partial 
payinent of the bills. But the money was still insufficient 
for the Pope's purpose : the eoncpiest of Sicily was as 
remote as ever; the demands which came from Rome 
were endless : Pope Alexander became so urgent a cre- 
ditor, that he sent over a legate to England ; threateiiin"- 
the kingdom with an interdict, and the king with excom- 
munication, if the arrc.irs, which ho pretended to be duo 
to him, were not instantly rcmitted.f And at last, Ilenrv 
.sensible of the cheat, began to think of hi caking offi tlie’ 
agreement, and of icsigning into the Pope’s hands that 
crown, which it was not intended by Alexander tliat he 
or his f.imily should ever eiijov.'-' 

The Earl of Cornwall had now reason to 
value himself on liis foresight, in lefusing rlnmi Sv^rof 
the fraudulent bargain with Home, and in ""'"''"s. 
preferring the solid honours of an opulent and powerful 
pi nice of the blood ol I'higl.uid, to the empty and rire- 
c^arious glorv of a foreign dignity. But he had'not always 
rmniK'ss luliic’ieiit to utllicrc to this resolution : Ins vanity 
and ainhition prevailed at kist over his prudence and his 
avarice; and he was engaged m an enterprise no less c.x- 
peiisive and vexatious than that of his brother, and not 
attended with much gre.itcr iirohahilitv of success. The 
immense opulence of Hichard having 'made the German 
princes cast their eye on him as a candidate for the em- 
jure, he was tempt'ed to expend vast sums of money on 
Ins election ; and he succeeded so f.ir as to he chosen King 
of the Homans, which seemed to render his succession 
mf.illihle to the imperial throne. He went over to Ger- 
m.iny, and cairiecl out of the kingdom no less a sum than 
seven hundred thousand marks, if we may credit the ac- 
count given by some ancient authors,'' wli’ieh is probably 
much exaggerated.' His money, while it lasted, iirocurecl 
him friends and partisans: but' it was soon drained from 
him by the avidity of the German jirinces ; and, having 
no peison.il or f.imily connexions in that country, and no 
solid foundation of power, he found at last, that he haci 
l.ivislied away the frugality of a whole life, in order to 
jirociire a splendid title, and that his absence from Eng- 
J.uid, loinecl to the weakness of Ins brother’s government, 
gave reins to the fictions and tiirhulent dispositions of 
the English barons, and involved his own country aiicl 
family in great calamities. 

_ The successful revolt of the nobility from Disronicnts oi 
King .Tohii, and their imposing on him and ii.crciu. 

Ins successors limitations of their royal ])Ovvcr, had made 
them feel their own weight and imjiortancc, had set a 
dangerous ]trcce(lcnt of lesistancc, and being followed by 
a long mniority, had impoverished as well as weakened 
that crown, which they were at last induced, from the fear 
of worse consequences, to replace on the he.id of y onng 
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Henry. In the Vine’s situation, either great abilities and 
vigour were requisite to overawe the barons, or great cau- 
tion and reserve to give them no pretence for comp.ainfs , 
and it must be confessed, that this prince was possessed 
of neither of these talents. He had not prudence to choose 
right measures ; he wanted even that constancy, winch 
sometimes gives weight to wrong ones; he was entirely 
devoted to his favourites, who were always foreigners ; he 
lavished on them without discretion his diminished re- 
venue; and finding that his barons indulged their dispo- 
sition towards tyranny, and observed not to their oum 
vassals the same rules, which they had imposed on the 
crown, he was apt, in his administration, to neglect all 
the salutary articles of the Great Charter ; whieh he re- 
marl-ed to be so little regarded by his nobility. This 
conduct had extremely lessened his authority in the king- 
dom ; had multiplied complaints against him ; and had 
frequently exposed him to affronts, and even to dangerous 
attempts upon his prerogative. In the year 1244, when 
he desired a supply from parliament, the barons, com- 
plaining of the frequent breaches of the Great Charter, and 
of the manv fruitless applications which they had formerly 
made for the redress of this and other grievances, demand- 
ed, in return, that he should give them the nomination of 
the great justiciary and of the chancellor, to whose hands 
chiefly the administration of justice was committed ; and, 
if wc'may credit the historian,i< they had formed the plan 
of other limitations, as well as of associations to maintain 
them, which, would have reduced the king to be an abso- 
lute cypher, and have held the crown m perpetual pupil- 
lage and dependence. Tlie king, to satisfy them, would 
agree to notliing but a renewal of the charter, and a general 
permission to excommunicate all the violaters of it : and 
he received no supply, except a scutage of twenty shillings 
on each knight’s fee for the marriage of his eldest daugh- 
ter to the King of Scotland ; a burden which was expressly 
annexed to their feudal tenures. 

Four years after, in a full parliament, when Henry de- 
manded a new supply, he was openly reproached with a 
breach of his word, and the frequent violations of the char- 
ter. He was asked, whether he did not blush to desire 
any aid from his people, whom he professedly hated and 
despised, to whom on all occasions he preferred aliens and 
foreigners, and who groaned under the oppressions which 
he either permitted or exercised oyer them. He was told 
that, besides disparaging his nobility by forcing them to 
contract unequal and mean marriages with strangers, no 
rank of men was so low as to escape vexations from him 
or his ministers ; that even the victuals consumed in his 
household, the clothes which himself and his servants 
wore, still more the wine which they used, w'ere all taken 
by violence from the lawful owners, and no compensation 
was ever made them for the injury ; that foreign mer- 
chants, to the great prejudice and infamy of the kingdom, 
shunned the English harbours, as if they were possessed 
by pirates, and the commerce with all nations was thus 
ciit off by th‘ se acts of violence ; that loss was added to 
loss, and injury to injury, while the merchants, who had 
been despoiled of their goods, were also obliged to carry 
them at their own charge to whatever place the king was 
pleased to appoint them ; that even the poor fishermen on 
the coast could not escapehis oppressions and those of his 
courtiers ; and finding that they had not full liberty to 
dispose of their commodities in the English market, were 
frequently constrained to carry them to foreign ports, and 
to hazarcl all the perils of the ocean, rather than those 
which awaited them from his oppressive emissaries ; and 
that his very religion was a ground of complaint to his 
subjects, while they observed, that the waxen tapers and 
splendid silks, employed in so many useless processions, 
were the spoils which he had forcibly ravished from the 
true owners.' Throughout this remonstrance, in which the 
complaints, derived from an abuse of the ancient right of 
purveyance, may be supposed to be somewhat exaggerated, 
there appears a strange mixture of regal tyranny in the 
practices which gave rise to it, and of aristocratical liberty, 
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or rather licentiousness, in the expressions employed by 
the parliament. But a mixture of this kind is observable 
in all the ancient feudal governments ; and both of them 
proved equally hurtful to the people. 

As the king, in answer to their remonstrance, gave the 
parliament only good words and fair promises, attended 
with the most humble submissions, which they had often 
found deceitful, he obtained at that time no supply ; and 
therefore, in the year 1253, when he found himself again 
under the necessity of applying to parliament, he had pro- 
vided a new pretence, which he deemed infallible, and 
taking the vow of a Crusade, he demanded their assistance 
in that pious enterprise.™ Tlie parliament, however, for 
some time hesitated to comply; and the ecclesiastical 
order sent a deputation, consisting of four prelates, the 
primate, and the bishops of Winchester, Salisbury, and 
Carlisle, in order to remonstrate with him on his frequent 
violations of their privileges, the oppressions with which 
he had loaded them and all his subjects," and the unca- 
nonical and forced elections w’hich were made to vacant 
dignities. “ It is true,” replied the king, “ I have been 
somewhat faulty in this particular : I obtruded you, my 
lord. of Canterbury, upon your see : I was obliged to em- 
ploy both entreaties and menaces, my lord of Winchester, 
to have you elected : my proceedings, I confess, were very 
irregular, my lords of Salisbury and Carlisle, when I 
raised you from the lowest stations to your present dig- 
nities : I am determined henceforth to correct these 
abuses ; and it will also become you, in order to maive a 
thorough reformation, to resign your present benefices ; 
and try to enter again in a more regular and canonical 
manner.”" The bjshops, surprised at these unexpected 
sarcasms, replied, that the question was not at present 
how to correct past errors, but to avoid them for the future. 
The king promised redress both of ecclesiastical and civil 
gi-ievances ; and the parliament in return agreed to grant 
him a supply, a tenth of the ecclesiastical benefices, and 
a scutage of three marks on each knight’s fee : but as they 
had experienced his frequent breach of promise, they re- 
quired, that he should ratify the Great Charter in a manner 
still more authentic and ihore solemn than any which he 
had hitherto employed. All the prelates and abbots were 
assembled : they held burning tapers in their hands : the 
Great Charter was read before them : they denounced the 
sentence of excommunication against every one who 
should thenceforth violate that fundamental law : they 
threw their tapers on the ground, and exclaimed, iUoy the 
soul of every one, who incurs this sentence, so stink and cor- 
rupts heU! The king bore a part m this ceremony ; and 
subjoined, “ So help me God, I will keep all these articles 
inv'iolate, as I am a man, as I am a Cniistian, as I am a 
Knight, and as I am a King crowned and anointed.”p Yet 
was the tremendous ceremony no sooner finished, than 
his favourites, abusing Ins weakness, made him return to 
the same arbitrary and irregular administration ; and the 
reasonable expectations of his people were thus perpetually 
eluded and disajipointed.a 

All these imprudent and illegal measures 
afforded a pretence to Simon de Mountfort, simnn iie 
Earl of Leicester, to attempt an innovation 
in the government, and to inrest the sceptre 
from the feeble and irresolute hand which held it. This 
nobleman was a younger son of that Simon de IMountfort, 
who had conducted, with such valour and renown, the 
crusade against the Albigenses, and who, though he tar- 
nished his famous exploits by cruelty and ambition, had 
left a name very precious to all the bigots of that age, par- 
ticularly to the ecclesiastics. A large inheritance in Eng- 
land fell by succession to this family ; but as the elder 
brother enjoyed still more opulent possessions in France, 
and could not perform fealty to two masters, he transferred 
Ills right to Simon, his younger brother, who came over to 
England, did homage for his lands, and was raised to the 
dignity of Earl of Leicester. In the year 1238, he espoused 
Eleanor, dowager of William Earl of Pembroke, and sister 
to the king ;■■ but the marriage of this princess with a 
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subject and a foreigner, though contracted with Ileniy’s 
consent, -was loudly complained of by the Earl of Cornwjill 
and all the barons of England ; and Leicest r was stip- 
ported against their violence, by the hing’.s fin our and 
authority alone.'* But he had no sooner established bun- 
self in Ills possessions and dignities, than he actpiired, by 
insinuation and address, a strong iiiteiest with the nation, 
and gained equally the affections of all orders of men. lie 
lost, however, the fnendsbip of llcniy from the usual levity 
and fickleness of that iinnie; be vas banisbed the court; 
he was recalled; be vas intrusted witb the command of 
Guienne,' where he did good st ivice and acquired honour; 
he was again di.sgraccd by the king, and bis banisbment 
from court seemed now final and iirevoe.ible. Henry called 
him tiaitorto Ins face ; Loice.ster gave him tlie bo, .aiid told 
bun, that, if be weie not bis sovereign, bo would soon 
make him ic|)ent of that insult. Yet was this quarrel 
accommod.ated, either fiom the good nature or timidity of 
the king ; and Leicester was again adiiiittcd into some 
degree of far our and autlionty. But as this nobleman 
was become too great to iirescrvo an entire complaisance 
to Ilenry’s buniouis, and to act in subserviency to bis 
other millions; be found nioie advantage in cultivating 
his interest with the ]uibbc, and in inflaming the geneial 
discontents wliicli prevailed against the administnition. 
He filled everj place with complaints against the infringe- 
ment of the Great Charter, the acts of violence committed 
on the people, the combination between the Pope and the 
king m their tj nanny and extortions, Henry's neglect of 
bis native subjects and barons ; and though himself a 
foreigner, he was more loud than any in representing the 
mdignitv of submitting to the dominion of foreigners. 
By Ins fiapocntical pretensions to devotion, he gained tlie 
favour of tlie yealots and clergv ; by Ins seeming concern 
for public good, he acquired tlie alTcctions of the public: 
and besides the prnate friendships which he had ciilli- 
viitcd with the baions, Ins animosity ag.aiiist the favourites 
created a union of interests betwceii him and that power- 
ful order. 

A recent quarrel, avbicli broke out between Leicester 
•and William de Wilence, Henry's half biotlier, and chief 
favourite, brought inaiteis to c\tremity,“ and delormmed 
the former to gi\ e full scope to lits bold and iiiibouiided 
atnbilion, wliiih the laws and the king’s authority bad 
bitherlo with difhciilty restrained. He secretly called a 
meeting of the most considerable barons, particiilarh 
Humphrey <lc Bohuu, High Constable, Roger Bigod, 
Earl iMarescli'il, and the Earls of Warwick and Gloii- 
ce.ster; intn who by their family and possessions stood 
in the first rank of tlie English nobility. He represented 
to this conqiany the necessity of reforinnig the .state, and 
of jmltmg the e\erulioii of the laws into other hands 
than those which had bitberto apjiearcd, from repeated 
c\|ieriencc, so unfit for the charge yvith which they yyere 
intrusted. He exaggerated the opprc,ssions exercised 
against the loyycr orders of the state, tne violations of the 
barons' ]iriy ileges, the continued depredations made on 
the clergy : and in order to aggravate the enormity of tins 
condutt, he appealed to the Great Charter, which Henry 
had so olteii ratified, and which yvas calculated to pre- 
vent for cyer the return of those intolerable griev.ances. 
He magnified the generosity of their aiicc.stors, yvbo, .at a 
great expense of blood, bad extorted that famous con- 
cession Irom the cioxvii ; but latMcntcd their owai dege- 
neracy, yvlio alloyvcd so im|iortnnt an advantage, once 
obtained, to be yvrested from them by a weak prince and 
by insolent strangers. And he iiisiked, that the king’s 
word, after so many submissions and fniitlcss promises 
on Ins ]iart, could no longer be relied on ; and that no- 
thing but his absolute inability to violate national privi- 
leges could henceforth insure the regular observance of 
them. 

Tliese topics, yvhich yvero founded in truth, and suited 
so yvell the sentiments of the company, bad the desired 
effect; and the barons embraced a resolution of redressing 
the public grievances, by taking into their oyyn hands the 
administration of government. Henry having summoned 
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a parliament, in expectation of receiving supplies for his 
Sicilian ])roject, the barons appeared in the ball, clad in 
complete armour, and with their swords by their side : 
the king on his entry, struck yvith the unusual appearance, 
asked them what yvas their purpose, and yvhether they 
pretended to make him their prisoner;"' Roger Bigod 
replied in the name of the rest, that he was not their pri- 
soner, but their sovereign ; that they even intended to 
grant him large supplies, in order to fix his son on the 
ihroiio of Sicily ; that they only expected some return for 
tins expense and service; and that, as he had frequently 
made submissions to the parliament, had acknoyvledged 
his past errors, and had still allowed himself to be car- 
ried into the same path, which gav’e them such just reason 
of complaint, he must now yield to more strict regula- 
tioii-s, and confer authority on those who were able and 
willing to redress the national grievances. Henry, partly 
allured by the hopes of supply, partly intimidated by the 
union and martial appearance of the barons, agreed to 
their demand ; and promised to summon another parlia- 
ment at Oxford, in order to digest the new plan of govern- 
ment, and to elect the persons yyho were to be intrusted 
yyith the chief authority. 

This parliament, which the royalists, and mi, j^n^, 
even the nation, from experience of the con- Pro'ismns of 
fusions that attended its measures, after- * 
wards denominated the mad purliumcnt, met on the day 
appointed ; and as all the barons brought along yvith them 
their military vassals, and appeared with an armed force, 
the king, yyho had taken no precautions against them, 
was m reality a prisoner in their hands, and yvas obliged 
to submit to all the terms yvhich they were pleased to 
impose upon him. Twelve barons yvere selected from 
among the king’s ministers ; tyvelve more were chosen by 
parliament : to these tyventy-four, unlimited authority 
yvas granted to reform the state; and the king himself 
took an oath, that he yvould maintain yyliatever ordinances 
they should think proper to enact for that purjiose.' Lei- 
cester was at the head of this supreme council, to which 
the legislative power was thus in reality transferred ; and 
all their measures were taken by liis secret influence and 
direction. Their first step bore a siiecious appearance 
and seemed vyell calculated for the end yyhich they pro 
fessed to be the object of all these innovations; they 
ordered that four knights should be chosen by each county; 
that they should make inquiry into the grievances of 
yvhich their neiirhbourhood bad reason to complain, and 
should attend the ensuing parliament, in order to give 
information to that assembly of the state of their particu- 
lar counties ; f a nearer approach to our present constitu- 
tion than had been made by the barons in the reign of 
King .Tohn, yvhen the knights yvere only appointed to 
meet in tlicir several counties, and there to draw up a 
detail of their grievances. Meanwhile the twenty-four 
barons jiroceedcd to enact some remdations, as a redress 
of such grievances as were supposed to be sufficiently 
notorious. Tliey ordered, that three sessions of parlia- 
ment should be regularly held every year, in the months 
of February, .Tune, and October; that a new sheriff should 
bo annually elected by the votes of the freeholders in each 
county ; ' that the sheriffs should have no power of fining 
the barons who did not attend their courts, or the circuits 
of the justiciaries ; that no heirs should be committed to 
the wardship of foreigners, and no castles intnisted to 
their custody ; and that no new warrens or forests should 
be created, nor the revenues of any counties or hundreds 
bo let to farm. Such were the regulations which the 
twenty-four barons established at O.xford, for the redress 
of public grievances. 

But the Earl of Leicester and his associates, having 
advancetl so far to satisfy the nation, instead of continu- 
ing in this popular course, or granting the king that sup- 
ply which they had promised him, immediately provided 
for the extension anrl continuance of their own’ authority. 
They roused anew the popular clamour, which had long 
prevailed against foreigners ; and they fell with the utmost 
violence on the king’s half-brothers, who were su])posed 
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to be the authors of all national grievances, and whom 
Henry had no longer any power to protect. The four 
brothers, sensible of their danger, took to flight, with an 
intention of making their escape out of the kingdom; 
they were eagerly pursued by the barons ; Aymer, one of 
the brothers, who had been elected to the see of Win- 
chester, took slielter in his episcopal palace, and carried 
the others along with him ; they were surrounded in that 
place’, and threatened to he dragged out by force, and to 
be punished for their crimes and misdemeanors ; and the 
kin", pleading the sacredness of an ecclesiastical sanc- 
tuary, 'u as glad to extricate them from this danger by 
banishing them the kingdom. In this act of violence, as 
well as in the former usurpations of the barons, the queen 
and her uncles were thought to have secretly concurred ; 
being jealous of the credit acquired by the brothers, which, 
theylfound, had eclipsed and annihilated their own. 
Usurpations of But the subsequent proceedings of the 

ti.e barons. Uventy-four barons were sufficient tp open 
the eyes of the nation, and to prove their intention of re- 
ducing, for ever, both the king and the people under the 
arbitrary power of a very narrow aristocracy, which must at 
last have terminated either in anarchy, or in a violent 
usurpation and tyranny. They pretended that they had 
not yet digested all the regulations necessary for the re- 
formation of the state and for the redress of grievances; 
and they must still retain their power, till that great pur- 
pose were thoroughly effected ; m other words, that they 
must be perpetual governors, and must continue to reform, 
till they were pleased to abdicate their authority. Tliey 
formed an association among themselves, and swore that 
they would stand by each other with their lives and for- 
tunes; they displaced all the chief officers of the crown, 
the justiciary, the chancellor, the treasurer ; and advanced 
either themselves or their own creatures in their place. 
Even the offices of the king’s household were disposed of 
at their pleasure ; the government of all the castles was 
put into hands in whom they found reason to confide ; and 
the whole power of the state being thus transferred to 
them, they ventured to impose an oath, by whicli all the 
subjects were obliged to swear, under the penalty of being 
declared public enemies, that they would obey and exe- 
cute all the regulations, both known and unknown, of the 
twenty-four barons ; and all this, for the greater glory oi 
God, the honour of the church, the service of the king, 
and the advantage of the kingdom.® No one dared to 
withstand this tyrannical authority. Prince Edward him- 
self, the king’s eldest son, a youth of eighteen, who began 
to give indications of that great and manly spirit, which 
appeared throughout the whole course of his life, was, after 
making some opposition, constrained to take that oath, 
which really deposed his father and his family from sove- 
reign authority.’’ Earl Warrenne was the last person in 
the kingdom that could be brought to give the confederated 
barons this mark of submission. 

But the twenty-four barons, not content with the usurpa- 
tion of the royal power, introduced an innovation in the 
constitution of parliament, which was of the utmost im- 
jiortance. They ordained, that this assembly should choose 
a committee of twelve persons, who should, in the inter- 
I'als of the session, possess the authority of the whole par- 
liament, and should attend, on a summons, the person of 
the king, in all his motions. But so powerful were these 
barons, that this regulation was also submitted to; the 
whole government was overthiown, oi fixed on new foui.- 
dations ; and the monarchy yvas totally subverted, without 
its being possible for the king to strike a single stroke in 
defence of the constitution against the newly-erected 
oligarchy. 

A D 1V9 report that the King of the Romans in- 

■ ■ ' tended topay avisitto England,gavealarmto 

the ruling barons, who dieaded lest the extensive influence 
and established authority of that prince would be employed 
to restore the prerogatives of his family, and overturn their 
plan of governipent."’ They sent over the Bishop of Wor- 
cester, who met him at St. Omars; asked him, in the 
name of the barons, the reason of his journey, and how 
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long he intended to stay in England ; and insisted, that, 
before he entered the kingdom, he should swear to observe 
the regulations established at Oxford. On Richard’s re- 
fusal to take this oath, they prepared to resist him as a 
public enemy ; they fitted out a fleet, assembled an army, 
and exciting the inveterate prejudices of the people aeain’st 
foreigners, from whom they had suffered so many oppres- 
sions, spread the report, that Richard, attended by a num- 
ber of strangers, meant to restore by force the authority of 
his exiled brotheis, and to violate all the securities provided 
for public liberty. The King of the Romans was at last 
obliged to submit to the terms required of him.il 

But the barons, in proportion to their continuance in 
power, began gradually to lose that popularity which had 
assisted them in obtaining it ; and men repined, that regu- 
lations, which were occasionally established for the reform- 
ation of the state, were likely to become perpetual, and to 
subvert entirely the ancient constitution. They were ap- 
prehensive lest the power of the nobles, always oppressive, 
should now exert itself without control, by removing the 
counterpoise of the croivn ; and their fears were increased 
by some new edicts of the barons, which were plainly cal- 
culated to procure to themselves an impunity in all their 
violences. They appointed that the circuits of the itine- 
rant justices, the sole check on their arbitrary conduct, 
should be held only once in seven years ; and men easily 
saw that a remedyj which returned after such long inter- 
vals, against an oppressive power, which was perpetual, 
would prove to'ally insignificant and useless.® The cry 
became loud in the nation, that the barons should finish 
their intended regulations. The knights of the shires, who 
seem now to have been pietty regularly assembled, and 
sometimes in a separate House, made remonstiances against 
the sloivness of their proceedings. They represented that, 
though the king had performed all the conditions required 
of him, the barons had hitherto done nothing for the public 
good, and had only been careful to promote their own 
private advantage, and to make inroads on royal authority ; 
and they even appealed to Pnnce Edward, and claimed 
his interposition for the interests of the nation and the 
reformation of the government.^ Tlie prince replied, that 
though it tvas from constraint, and contrary to his private 
sentiments, he had sworn to maintain the provisions of 
Oxford, he was determined to observe his oath. But he 
sent a message to the barons, requiring them to bring their 
undertaking to a speedy conclusion, and fufil their en- 
gagements to the public : otherwise he menaced them, that 
at the expense of his life he ivould oblige them to do their 
dutv, and would shed the last drop of his blood in pro- 
moting the interests, and satisfying the just wishes, of the 
nation.8 

The barons, urged by so pressing a necessity, published 
at last a new code of ordinances for the reformation of the 
state but the expectations of the people were extremely 
disappointed, when they found that these consisted only 
of some trivial alterations in the municipal law, and still 
more, w’hen the barons pretended that the task was not yet 
finished, and that they must further prolong their autho- 
rity, in order to bring' the work of reformation to the de- 
sired period. The cuirent of popularity was now much 
turned to the side of the crown ; and the barons had little 
to rely on for their support, besides the private influence 
and p'ow'er of their families, which, though exorbitant, was 
likelv to prove inferior to the combination of king and 
people. Even this basis of power yras daily w'eakened by 
their intestine jealousies and animosities ; their ancient and 
inveterate quarrels broke out when they came to share the 
spoils of the crowTi ; and the rivalship between the Earls 
of Leicester and Gloucester, the chief leaders among them, 
began to disjoint the whole confederacy. The latter, more 
moderate in his pretensions, was desirous of stopping or 
retarding the career of the barons’ usurpations ; but the 
former, enraged at the opposition which he met with in his 
orvn party, pretended to throw up all concern in English 
affairs, and ne retired into France.’ 

The kingdom of France, the only state with which Eng- 
land had any considerable intercourse, was at this time 
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‘’‘® ™ost sineular 

toA Ti; met with in all the records of his- 

toi \ . 1 his monarch united to the mean and ahiect snner- 

crpMo'-t°[ ^ ' i‘''° ®°''mKe and maKiianirnitv ol the 

narv* thn '-'^'^°.’ '"ay he deemed more cxlraordi- 

f.rr. 1'"? of a disinterested j.alriol,the 

mildness and hiimanity of an accomphshe.l ,,/,iloso,,her. 
So far fiom takiii}: advantage of the divisions amon- the 
JMiKlish, or attL'iniitimj to expel those daneerous rnals 
Irom the proMiices uliicti they still possess, d in I'mnce 
he had entertained maiit srriiples uitli regard to the seii- 
tciicc ol attainder pioiioiinced auainst the kine’s father, had 
even expressed some iiiteiition of restorm- the other nro- 
vmees, an, nas onlx pi, rented Irom lakm^Mhat impriKlenl 
resolution hr tli,' mute, I remonstrances ol his orvn barons 
xM.o nmresenied the exliein, ,la,ii;,rof sn, h a measure i-’ 
and, rrliat had a creater inflnenreon Ja'rris, the pistice (jf 
punishine, In a lecal sentein'e, the Isirharitr and hdonv of 
.lolin. W hmevcr this prince nit, rpos, d in Knitlish allairs 
it rras alrrars rrith an intention ofcomposine tln-fliU'erences 
letrreen the kiiie anil his nobility; he reioinmeiided to 
ootli partii's erei r pi iieableand ri eoneilini; measure ; and 
lie iise,l all Ins aulhoritr rrith the Karl of J.i'ieesmr his 
tiatire subject, to lu'iid him to coniphance rrith llenrv. 
coiii Mnr ^ ^ ® "'ade a Iri.itr rrith laiirland, at a time 
ili(‘ (Iistnictions of tljnt kni'^doiii ^^t•re 
at tlienreatest height, and rrheii the kine’s authority rras 
totally annihilated ; and the terms rrhich h,- eninted liindil 
O', 'll 111 a more prosp,.|ous state of their affairs, be deemed’ 
rcasonalile and adraiitaeemis to the Kncdish. He rield,'d 
up some territories rrhieli had heeii eomjuered from Poiclou 
amt (.iiienne; h,' iiisiind the pea, cable pnss,-ss,on of the 
latt, r prorinie to llenrr : he airree,! to par that prince a 
Mri;,' sum of nioiier ; ami he oiilr riipiired that the kine 
Mioi I, , ill I. turn, mak,' a final cession of Norinandv, am! 
ttie otlur pro'iiiKs, rrhich he cotthl never enlirlaui iinr 
hop, s of rei oririne In force of arms.i 'Hus cession rras 
niti md In llenrr. In Ins irro sons and trro daimlil, rs, and 
iir tile Ir me of the Uoinans ami liis thri'c sons ; ],,'it, stiT 
alone, eitlii'r nior e,l In a ram .irio" mee, or ,1, sirous |„ m 
trriti.de liiiiis. If rritli tim KiiLdisli populace, protmte,! 
ainiiiisi dm d, , d, and insist, ,1 the rieht, horreriT distant 
"null iiiiehl aiirm- to Ins ceii'oit "> larris sarr, m Ins’ 
ebstiii I, r , the nnbiinmhil ambition of the man; and .is 
the baioiis iii'istiil tliat the niontr due br trcatr should 
be .It dll ir disp.nd. not .,t ll.nn's; he’ also s' „r, and 
I'roli.ililr rrith r, eri I, tin hnr <ondition to rrhich this 
mon.iri li. rrho h.nl more , rri d from rr, ,ikn, ss th.in from 
till.' bill miintions, rras r, dmtd br the turbulence of 
orrii snb|e, ts 

a. I) i.ni ll'd the sitnatiiiii of 1 1, nrr soon afler rrore 
■ a imire far onrible aspect. ’'Hie trrentr-fonr 
'■irons li.id norr cn|oriil the sint reien porri'r tic .ir three 
.'f irs ; . 111,1 h.id r nililr , niplini d it, not for the reforni.ilion 
ol the Slat,., rrhiih rras tin ir first prel, nee, but for the 
acL'niidi/i nil lit of thcinselr , s anil ol ill, ir f.mnlies. The 
I'r, .„h of trust rr.is .ipp irent to all the rrorhl: eri.-r older 
ul men hit it, ami imirmnrid acMinst it: the dissensions 
ainone the birons tin ms, Ires, rrhich incre.iscd the evil 
ui.nl,' .dsn the niiiidr inor,' obrions anil ease: and tin' 
Merit lbs, rtion, m p.irlienl.ir, of the Ikirl of (Moiiccsler 
to die Ciorrii, s, eini d to promise llenrr < ert.im siiccss ni 
■mr atiinipt to n snme Ins aulhoritr.’ Yet durst he not 
t.iKe that step, .n reconeil.ible both to justice and police 
"ithoiit mak me a prerious application to liome, and clesi’r- 
in^ an absolution from his o.itlis and eiieaecments." 

Ihe 1 ’op,- rras at this time much di-s.itisficd rrith the 
coinluct ol the b.irons ; rrho, in order to fain the f.irour 
III dll' people and clerfr of I'lnel.ind, had expelleil .ill the 
JIaliaii eccli-siaslies, hail confiscated their benefices, and 
seemf,l deti'rmmed to mamlam the lihi'rlies and privile-cs 
ol the I'.nehsh church, in rrhich the rifdits of patroiiime 
I'cloiieiiie to their orrn families, rrere included, 'llie ex- 
treme animosity of the I'inflish clerfv afiiiiist tlie It.ilians 
rras abo a .source of his ihsfust to’ this order; and an’ 
attempt, rrhich had been made br them for furtlier liberty 
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and greater independence on the civil power, rvas therefore 
less acceptable to the court of Rome." About the same 
time that the barons at Oxford had .annihilated the pre- 
rogatives of the monarchy, the clergy met in a .synod at 
Ideiton, and passed several ordinances, rvhich rvere no less 
ealciilatcd to jir^ote their orvn grandeur at the expense 
of he crorrii They decreed, that it rvas unlawful to try 
ecclesiastics by secular judges; that the clergy rrere not 
to regard .my prohibitions from civil courts; that lav 
pa rons had no rigdit to confer spnitual benefices ; that the 
.igisliate rras obliged, rvithout further inquiry, to imprison 
rr , bn ? and that aficient usa4 

A oA v^'f-nran " Sufficient 

c'enc,al possessions or privileges.a About 
i, ‘"'■y these claims rrould have been supported 

S-s of n!!b ° fundamental arti- 

cles of f.iith : they rvere the chief points maintained bv 

thLfhaV"pA^(7’/^’‘^''‘'‘’ '!‘V“o>ntion in defending 
cm h.id exalted him to the high station rvhich he held 
m the (catalogue of Romish s.aints. Rut principles rvere 
.mged rvith the times : the Pope rvas become some" hat 
. 10.1 lous of the great independence of the English clergy 
"hicli made them stand less in need of his protection and 
cren imhiildencd them to resist his authority, and to corn- 
lain rif the preference given to the Italian courtiers, rvhose 
itercsis, it is natural to imagine, rvere the chief object of 
h concern. 1 e rr as ready, therefore, on the king’s’applU 
cation, to annul tlicse new constitutions of tlie cimrcli of 
h.-iglaii, .s Ami, at the same time, he absolved the king, 
ami. ill his subjects, fiom the oath rrhich they had taken 
to onservo the provisions of Ovford.^ ^ 

Prince Hduard»\\lioscliberal inind’lhoiicrh 
in such early youth, had taucdit him the jjreat 
prepidice rrhich his f.ither had incuiTcd, bj his levity, in- 
hme '"’such of promise, refused ’for a 

c m, ,‘r Ai''''"' '>'>'?"tage of this absolution; .and de- 
cl.ir,',l, that the provisions of Oxford, how unreasonable 
• oeror m thrinsehes, and how much soerer abused by the 
•aroiis ought stil to be adhered to bv those wlio^md 
srrorn to ob.errc them :* he himself had been constrained 
hr no cnee fo t.ike that oath; ret rr-as he determined to 

i! o'l’p 'r K • ‘ '’""•"■'""s fa^elit.v, the prince acquired 

he toiifidi iicc of all parties, and rras afterrrards ciiahled 
to rccortr Inl y the ro.ral aiithoritv, and to perform such 

fidieV''^**' ''^’ ‘ of •'I’ 

J he situation of England, during this period, as rrcll .as 
Jtiat ot most l.iirope.in kingdoms, rr-as snmerrhat peculiar. 
III'TC rras no regular military force maintained m the 
II.I ion : the srrord, horverer rr.as not, iiroperlv spe.aking, 
m the hands of the people : the barons rvere al’one mtrust- 
11 rrith the df fence of the commiinitv; and after any 
elloit rrliiili ther made, either against tlicir orvn prince o’r 
ag.imst foreigners as the military retainers departed home 
the 'inmes rrere disbanded, and could not sjieedilv be re- 
jisscmbled at pleasure. It rvas ea.sv, therefore, fo’r a ferv 
iMrons, l,y a combination, to get the start of the other 
p.irty. to collect .suddenly their troojis, and to appear un- 
cxpcctedlr m the field rrith an army rvhich tlieiV antaeJl 
msts ii.ough equal, or even superior m porver and interest 
rrouhl not dale to encounter. Hence the sudden revohil 
lions, rrhich oftin took place in those governments- 
hence the frequent victories obtained, rvithout a blorv, hr 
one l.iction orer the other: and hence it happened, tha’t 
ilie seeming prev.ilence of a jiartv rr.as seldom a promiostic 
ot Its long coiitiiuiancc in porver and authority. 

llie king, as .soon as he rcceired the 
lopes ahsolution from his oath, accom- D. iccc. 
p.iiiicd rvith menaces of excommunication against all oppo- 
nents, trusting to the countenance of the churcli, to the 
support promised him by many considerable baions, and 
'■flacamg f.irour of the people, immediately took 
oil the m.aak. After justifying Ids conduct by a procla- 
mation, in rvhich ho set forth the prir-ato ambition, and the 
breach of trust, conspicuous in Leicester and his associ- 
ato.s, he declared, th.it he had resumed the gorernment. 
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and was determined tliencefoi tli to exert tlie ro3’al autlio- 
riU’ for tile protection of Ids subjects. He removed Hu^h 
le Despenser and Nicholas de Elj', the justiciar}' and 
chancellor appointed hy the barons : and put Philip 
Basset and \Valter de Merton in their place. He suhsti- 

"ird A irii tutcd new sheriffs in all the counties, men 
’’ ' of character and honour : he placed new 
governors in most of the castles : he changed all the 
officers of his household : he summoned a parliament, in 
which the resumption of his authority was ratified, with 
only five dissenting voices ; and the barons, after malting 
one fruitless effort to take the king by surprise at Win- 
chester, uere obliged to acquiesce in those new regula- 
tions.' 

The king, in order to cut off every objection to his con- 
duct, offered to refer all the differences between him and 
the Earl of Leicester, to Margaret, Queen of France." 
The celebrated integrity of Lewis gave a mighty influence 
to any decision which issued from his court; and Henry 
probalily hoped, that the gallantry, on which all barons, as 
true knights, valued themselves, would make them ashamed 
not to submit to the award of that princess. Lewis merit- 
ed the confidence reposed in him. By an admirable 
conduct, probably as political as just, he continually inter- 
posed his good offices to allay the civil discords of the 
English : he forwarded all healing measures, which might 
give security to both parties : and he still endeavoured, 
though in vain, to soothe, by persuasion, the fierce ambition 
of the h'.arl of Leicester, and to convince him how much 
it was his duty to submit peaceably to the authority of Ins 
sovereign. 

A. D. 15 C 3 . That bold and artful conspirator was no- 
wise discouraged bv the bad success of his 
past enterprises. The death of Richard, Earl of Glou- 
cester, who was his chief rival in power, and wlio, before 
his decease, had joined the royal party, seemed to open a 
new field to his violence, and to expose the throne to 
fresh insults and injuries. It was in vain that the king 
jmofessed his intentions of observing strictly the Great 
Charter, even of maintaining all the regulations made by 
the reforming barons at Oxford or afterwards, except 
those which entirely annihilated the royal authority : these 
powerful chieftains, now obnoxious to the court, could not 
peaceably resign the hopes of entire independence and 
uncontrolled power, with which they had flattered them- 
selves, and which they had so long enjoyed. Many of 
Coil wars of them engaged in Leicester’s views; and 
Ilic barons, among the rest, Gilbert, the young Earl of 
Gloucester, who brought him a mighty accession of power, 
from the extensive authority possessed by that opulent 
family. Even Henry, son of the King of the Romans, 
commonly called Henry d’Allmaine, though a prince of 
the blood, joined the party of the barons against tlie king, 
the head of his own family. Leicester himself, who still 
resided in France, secretly formed the links of this great 
conspiracy, and planned the whole scheme of operations. 

The princes of Wales, notwithstanding the great power 
of the monarchs, both of the Saxon and Norman line, still 
presen-ed authority in their own country. Though they 
had often been constrained to pay tribute to the crown of 
England, they were with difficulty retained in subordina- 
tion, or even in peace : and almost tbrougli every reign 
since the Conquest, they had infested the English fron- 
tiers with such petty incursions and sudden inroads, as 
seldom merit to have place in a general history. The 
English, still content with repelling their invasions, and 
chasing them back into their mountains, had never pur- 
sued the advantages obtained over them, nor been able, 
even under their greatest and most active princes, to fix 
a total, or so much as a feudal, subjection on the country. 
This advantage was reserved to the present king, the 
weakest and most indolent. In the year 1237, Lewellyn, 
Prince of M'ales, declining in years and broken with in- 
firmities, but still more harassed with the rebellion and 
undutiful behaviour of his youngest son, Griffin, had re- 
course to the protection of Henry; and consenting to 
subject his principality, which had so long maintained, or 
soon recovered, its independence, to vassalage under the 
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crown of England, had purchased security aiid tranquillity 
on these dishonourable terms. His eldest son and lieif 
David, renewed the homage to England; and havm-J 
taken his brother prisoner, delivered him into Henry’s 
hands, who committed him to custody in the Tower. That 
prince, endeavouring to make his escajie, lost his life in 
the attempt; and the Prince of Wales, freed from the ap- 
prehensions of so dangerous a rival, paid thenceforth less 
regard to the English monarch, and even renewed those 
incursions, by which the Welch, during so many ages 
had been accustomed to infest the English borders. Le- 
wellyn, however, the son of Griffin, who succeeded to his 
uncle, had been obliged to renew the homage, which was 
now claimed by England as an established right ; but he 
was well pleased to inflame those civil discords, on which 
he rested bis present security, and founded his hopes of 
future independence. He entered mto a confederacy witli 
the Earl of Leicester, and collecting all tlie force of his 
jirincipality, invaded England with an army of 30,000 
men. He ravaged the lands of Roger de Mortimer, and of 
all the barons who adhered to the crown he marched 
into Cheshire, and committed like depredations on Prince 
Edward’s territories ; every place, where his disorderly 
troops appeared, was laid waste with fire and sword ; and 
though Alortimer, a gallant and expert soldier, made stout 
resistance, it was found necessary that the prince liimself 
should head the army against this invader. Edward re- 
pulsed Prince Lewellyn, and obliged him to take shelter 
in the mountains of North Wales : but he was prevented 
from making further progress against the enemy, by the 
disorders^ winch soon after broke out in England. 

The kl’elch invasion was tlie appointed signal for the 
malcontent barons to rise in arms, and Leicester, coming 
over secretly from France, collected all the forces of his 
party, and commenced an ojien rebellion. He seized the 
person of the Bishop of Hereford ; a prelate obnoxious to 
all the inferior clergy, on account of his devoted attach- 
ment to the court of Rome.x Simon, Bishop of Norwich, 
and John Mansel, because they had published the Pope’s 
bull, absolving the king and kingdom from their oaths to 
observe the provisions of Oxford, were made jirisoners, 
and exposed to the rage of the party. Tlie king’s de- 
mesnes were ravaged with unbounded fury and as it 
was Leicester’s interest to allure to his side, by the hopes 
of plunder, all the disorderly ruffians in England, he gave 
them a general licence to pillage the barons of the opposite 
party, and even all neutral persons. But one of the prin- 
cipal resources of his faction was the populace of the 
cities, particularly of London ; and as he had, by liis 
hypocritical pretensions to sanctity, and his zeal against 
Rome, engaged the monks and lower ecclesiastics in his 
party, his dominion over the inferior ranks of men became 
uncontrollable. Thomas Fitz-Richard, Mayor of London, 
a furious and licentious man, gave the countenance of 
authority to these disorders in the capital ; and having 
declared war against the substantial citizens, he loosened 
all the bands of government, by which that turbulent city 
was commonly but ill restrained. On the approach of 
Easter, the zeal of superstition, the appetite for plunder, 
or what is often as prevalent with the populace, as either 
of these motives, tbe pleasure of committing havoc and 
destruction, prompted them to attack the unhappy Jews, 
who were first pillaged without resistance, then massacred 
to the number of five hundred persons." The Lombard 
bankers were next exposed to the rage of the people ; and 
though, by taking sanctuary in the churches, they escaped 
with their lives, all their money and goods became a prey 
to the licentious multitude. Even the houses of the rich 
citizens, though English, were attacked by night ; and way 
was made by sword and by fire to the pillage of their 
goods, and often to the destruction of their persons. The 
queen, who, though defended by the Tower, was terrified 
by the neighbourhood of such dangerous commotions, 
resolyed to go by water to the castle of Windsor ; but as 
she approached the bridge, the populace assembled against 
her : the cry ran, drown the witch ; and besides abusing 
her with the most opprobrious language, and pelting her 
xvith rotten eggs and dirt, they had prepared large stones 
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to sink her harge, when she should attempt to shoot the 
bridge ; and she was so frightened, that slie returned to 
tlieTower.b 

The violence and fury of Leicester’s faction had risen to 
such a height in all parts of England, that the king, unable 
to resist their iiouer, was obliged to set on foot a treaty of 
peace ; and to make an accommodation with the bai'ons 
laihJulj disadvantageous terms.': Ho 

agioed to confirm anew the piovisions of 
Oxford, even those xshich entirely annihilated the royal 
authority ; and the barons were again le-instated in the 
sovereignty of the kingdom. They lestoicd Hugh lo 
Despeiisei to the oflice of chief jiisticiaiy ; they appointed 
their oun creatuies sheiin's in every county of England; 
they took possc'-sion of all the royal castles and fortiesses ; 
they even named all tlic ofliicis of the king’s household; 
itili Oct summoned a parliament to meet 

at \Vestniinstcr, in order to settle more fully 
their plan of government. Thev heie jiroduced a new 
list of twenty-four haions, to whom they jiroposed that 
the admimstiation should he entirely committed; and 
they insisted that the authority of this junto should con- 
tinue, not only during the reign of the king, but also 
during that of Pi nice Edward. 

This Jinnee, the life and soul of the royal party, had 
unhajijiily, before the king’s accommodation with the 
barons, been taken prisoner by Lcice.ster in a parley at 
Windsor ; and that misfortune, more than any other in- 
cident, had determined Henry to submit to the ignomini- 
ous conditions imposed upon him. But Edward, having 
recovcied his liberty by the treaty, emjiloyed his activity 
in defending the jirerogatives of his family ; and he gained a 
gi-eat jiarty even among those who had at first adhered to 
the cause of the barons. His cousin Henry d’Allmaine, 
Roger Bigod, Earl hlarshal, Earl Warnnne, Hum|)hrey 
Bohun, Earl ol Herefoid, John Lord Basset, Raljih Bas- 
set, Hammond I’Estrange, Roger Mortimer, Henry de 
Picrcy, Robeit de Bi ns, Roger do Ley bourne, with almost 
all the Lords Marchers, as they were called, on the borders 
of Wales and of Scotland, the most warlike jiaits of the 
kingdom, declared in favour of the royal cause; and hos- 
tilities, which were scaicoly well coinjiosed, were again re- 
newed in every jmrt of England. But the near balance of 
the jiaities, joined to the universal clamour of the jieojilc, 
obliged the king and b.irons to open anew die negocia- 
tioiis for jicacc; and it was agreed, by both sides, to submit 
their diflcrcnces to the arbitration oi the King of France.' 
ncicrencp loiiii' 'Hiis iirtuous jiriiice, the only man who, 
Kiiu ol ir.imc m like circumstances. Could safely has e been 
intrusted with such an authority by a neighbouring nation, 
h.id never re.iscd to interpose his good oflices between the 
English factions; and had cren, during the short interral 
of jieace, invited orcr to Pans both the king and the Earl 
ot J^eicester, in order to accommodate the difl'ercnces be- 
tween them ; but found, that the fcais and animosities on 
both suits, as well as the ambition of Leicester, were so 
Molent, as to render all Ins endeavours inefl'ectual. But 
when this solemn apiieal, ratified by the oaths and sub- 
scriptions of the Ic.iuers in both factions, was made to his 
judgment, he was not discoumged from jnirsutnghis honour- 
able purpose: 1 c summoned the states of France at Amiens, 

A 11 wrj and there, in the jiresence of thatassembly,as 
well as in that of the King of England, and 
Peter de Montfoit, Leicester’s son, he brought this great 
cause to a trial and examination. Itappearedtohim, that the 
jirovisions of Oxford, even had they not been extorted by 
force, had they not been so exorbitant in their nature, and sum- 
versive ofthe ancient constitution, were expressly established 
as a temjiorary exjiedient, and could not w ithout breach of 

"aid Jan •'■'‘S'? be rendered perpetual b\ the baions. 

He therefore annulled these jirovisions ; re- 
stored to the king the possession of his castles, and the 
jiowerof nomination to the great offices; allowed him to 
retain what foreigners he jileascd in Ins kingdom, and 
even to confer on them jilaces of trust and dignity ; and 
in a word, re-established the royal power in the same con- 


dition on xvhich it stood before the meeting of the parlia- 
nient at Oxford. But while he thus suppressed dangerous 
innox'ations, and preserved unimpaired the jirerogatives of 
the En'glisli crown, he was not negligent of the rights of 
the pcojile ; and besides ordering that a general amnesty 
should be granted for all past offences, he declared that 
his award was not any wise meant to derogate from the 
privileges and liberties which the nation enjoyed by any 
former concessions or charters of the crown.' 

Tins equitable sentence was no sooner knoivn in Eng- 
land, than Leicester and his confederates determined to 
reject it, and to have recourse to arms, in order to procure 
to themselves more safe and advantageous conditions.s 
Without regard to his oaths and subscrip- iiene«Hl ot the 
tions, that enterprising consjiirator directed <-'"1 ''"rs. 
his two sons, Richard and Peter de Montfort, in conjunc- 
tion w’lth Robert de Ferrars, Earl of Derby, to attack the 
city of Worcester ; while Henry and Simon de Montfort, 
two others of his sons, assisted by the Prince of Wales, 
were ordered to lay waste the estate of Roger de Morti- 
mer. He himself resided at London ; and employing as his 
instrument Fitz-Richard the seditious mayor, who had 
violently and illegally prolonged his authority, he wrought 
up that city to the highest ferment and agitation. The 
populace formed themselves into bands and companies ; 
chose le.aders; practised all military exercises; committed 
violence on the royalists : and to give them greater coun- 
tenance in their disorders, an association w'as entered into 
between the city and eighteen great barons, never to make 
peace with the king but by common consent and approba- 
tion. At the head of those who swore to maintain this 
association, were the Earls of Leicester, Gloucester, and 
Derby, with le Despenser, the chief justiciary ; men who 
had all previously sworn to submit to the awaid of the 
French monarch. Tlieir only pretence for this breach of 
faith was, that the latter part of Lewis’s sentence was, as 
they affirmed, a contradiction to the former : he ratified the 
charter of liberties, jet annulled the provisions of Oxford ; 
which were only calculated, as they maintained, to pre- 
serve that charter ; and without whicji, in their estimation, 
they had no security for its observance. 

llie king and prince, finding a civil war inevitable, pre- 
pared themselves for defence ; and summoningthe military 
vassals from all quarters, and being reinforced by Baliol, 
lord of Galloway, Brus, Lord of Annandale, Heiiiy 
Picrcy, John Conlyn,'' and other barons of the north, they 
comjioscd an army, formidable as well from its numbers 
as Its military prowess and experience. The first enter- 
jinse of the rojalists was the attack of Northampton, which 
was defended by Simon de Montfort, w'ith many of the 
jirincipal barons of that party : and a breach being made 
in the xvalls by Philip Basset, the place was carried by 
assault, and both the governor and the garrison w’ere made 
prisoners. The royalists marched thence to ^ 

Leicester and Nottingham ; both which ' 

Jilaces having opened their gates to them. Prince Edward 
jiroceeded with a detachment into the county of Derby, in 
order to ravage with file and sword the lands of the eail of 
that name, and take revenge on him for his disloyalty. 
Like maxims of xvar prevailed with both parties through- 
out England ; and the kingdom was thus exposed in a 
moment to greater devastation, from the animosities of the 
rival barons, than it would have suffered from many years 
of foreign or even domestic hostilities, conducted by moie 
humane and more generous principles. 

Tlie Earl of Leicester, master of London, and of the 
counties in the south-east of England, formed the siege of 
Rochester, which alone declared for the king in those 
parts, and which, besides Earl Warrenne, the governor, 
was garrisoned by many noble and jiowerful barons of the 
royal jiarty. The king and jirince hastened from Notting- 
ham, w-here tliey were then quartered, to the relief of the 
place ; and on their approach, Leicester raised the siege, 
and retreated to London, xvhicli being the centre of his 
power, he was afraid might, in his absence, fall into the 
king’s hands, either by force, or by a coiiespondence w’lth 
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tlie principal citizens, who were all secretly inclined to the 
royal cause. Reinforced by a great body of Londoners, 
and having summoned his partisans from all quarters, he 
thought himself strong enough to hazard a general battle 
with the royalists, and to determine the fate of the nation in 
one great engagement ; which, if it proved successful, 
rnust be decisive against the king, who had no retreat for 
his broken troops in those parts ; while Leicester lumself, 
in case of any sinister accident, could easily take shelter in 
the city. To give the better colouring to his cause, he 
previously sent a message with conditions of peace to 
Henry, submissive in the" language, but exorbitant in the 
demands ; ■ and when the messenger returned with the lie 
and defiance from the king, the prince, and the King of the 
Romans, he sent a new message, renouncing, in the name 
of himself and of the associated barons, all fealty and alle- 
giance to Henry. He then marched out of the city, with 
his army, divided into four bodies : the first commanded 
by his two sons, Henry and Guy de Montfort, together 
with Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, who had 
d eserted to the barons ; the second led by the Earl of Glou- 
cester, with William de Montchesney and John Fitz- 
John ; the third, composed of Londoners, under the com- 
mand of Nicholas de Segrave; the fourth headed by himself 
in person. Tlie Bishop of Chichester gave a general abso- 
lution to the army, accompanied with assurances, that if 
any of them fell in the ensuing action, they would infalli- 
bly be received into heaven, as the reward of their sufferin'- 
in so meritorious a cause. “ 

Balde of Leues. Leicester, who possessed great talents for 
nth May. -(var, conducted his march with such skill 
and secrecy, that he had well nigh surprised the royalists 
in their quarters at Lewes in Sussex : but the vigilance 
and activity of Prince Edward soon repaired this negli- 
gence ; and he led out the king’s army to the field in three 
bodies. He himself conducted the van, attended by Earl 
Warrenne and William de khalence ; the main body was 
commanded by the King of the Romans and In's son 
Henry : the king himself was placed in the rear at the 
head of his principal nobility. Prince Edward rushed 
upon the Londoners, who had demanded the post of 
honour in leading the rebel army, but who, from their 
Ignorance of discipline and want of experience, were ill 
fitted to resist the gentry and military men, of whom the 
prince’s body was composed. They were broken in an 
instant ; were chased off the field ; and Edward, trans- 
ported by his martial ardour, and eager to revenge the 
insolence of the Londoners against his mother,'' put them 
to the sword for the length of four miles, without giving 
them any quarter, and without reflecting on the fate which 
in the mean time attended the rest of the army. 'The Earl 
of Leicester, seeing the royalists thrown into confusion by 
their eagerness in the pursuit, led on his remaining troops 
against the bodies commanded by the two royal brothers : 
he defeated, with great slaughter, the forces headed by the 
King of the Romans ; and that prince was obliged to yield 
himself prisoner to the Earl of Gloucester ; he jienetrated 
to the body where the king himself was placed, threw it into 
disorder, pursued his advantage, chased it into the town of 
Lewes, and obliged Henry to surrender himself prisoner.' 

Prince Edward, returning to the field of battle from Ins 
precipitate pursuit of the Londoners, was astonished to 
find it covered with the dead bodies of his friends, and 
still more to hear, that his father and uncle were defeated 
and taken prisoners, and that Arundel, Comyn, Brus, 
Hamond L Estrange, Roger Leybourne, and many con- 
siderable barons of his party, were in the hands of the 
victorious enemy. Earl Warrenne, Hugh Bigod, and 
William de Valence, struck with despair at tins event, 
immediately took to flight, hurried to Pevensey, and made 
their escape beyond sea : but the prince, intrepid amidst 
the gieatest disasters, exhorted his troops to reyenge the 
death of their friends, to relieve the royal captives, and to 
snatch an easy conquest from an enemy disordered by their 
own victory." He found his followers intimidated by 
their situation ; while Leicester, afraid of a sudden and 
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violent blow from the prince, amused him hy a fei-ned 
negociation, till he was able to recall his troops from’ the 
pursuit, and to bring them into order." There now appear- 
ed no further resource to the royal party ; surrounded bv 
the armies and garrisons of the enemy, ‘destitute of fora'-e 
and provisions, and deprived of their sovereign, as well as 
of their principal leaders, who could alone inspirit them to 
an obstinate resistance. The prince, therelbre, was obliged 
to submit to Leicester’s terms, which were short and 
severe, agreeably to the suddenness and necessity of the 
situation : he stipulated, that he and Henry d’Allmaine 
should surrender themselves prisoners as pledges in lieu of 
the two kings; that all other prisoners on both sides 
should be released ; p and that, in order to settle fully the 
terras of agreement, application should be made to the 
King of France, that he should name six Frenchmen, three 
prelates, and three noblemen : these six to choose two 
others of their own country ; and these two to choose one 
Englishman, who, in conjunction with themselves, were 
to be invested by both parties with full powers to make 
what regulations they thought proper for the settlement of 
the kingdom. The prince and young Henry accordingly 
delivered themselves into Leicester’s hands, who sent them 
under a guard to Dover castle. Such are the terms of 
agreement commonly called the Mise of Lewes, from an 
obsolete French term of that meaning : for it appears, that 
all the gentry and nobility of England, who valued them- 
selves on their Norman extraction, and who disdained the 
language of their native country, made familiar use of the 
French tongue, till this period, and for some time after. 

Leicester had no sooner obtained this great advantage, 
and gotten the whole royal family in his power, than he 
openly violated every article of the treaty, and acted as 
sole master, and even tyrant, of the kingdom. He still 
detained the king in effect a prisoner, and made use of 
that prince’s authority to purposes the most prejudicial to 
his inteiests, and the most oppressive of his people.s He 
everj’ where disarmed the royalists, and kept all his own 
partisans in a military posture he observed the same 
partial conduct in the deliverance of the captives, and 
even threw many of the royalists into prison, besides those 
who were taken in the battle of Lewes : he carried the 
king from place to place, and obliged all the royal castles, 
on pretence of Henry’s commands, to receive a governor 
and garrison of his own appointment : all the officers of 
the crown and of the household were named by him ; and 
the whole authority, as well as arms of the state, was 
lodged in his hands : he instituted in the counties a new 
kind of magistrac}', endowed with new and arbitrary 
powers, that of conservators of the peace his avarice 
appeared barefaced, and might induce us to question the 
greatness of his ambition, at least the largeness of Ins 
mind, if we had not reason to think, that he intended to 
employ his acquisitions as the instruments for attaining 
fuither power and grandeur. He seized the estates of no 
jess than eighteen barons, as his share of the spoil gained 
in the battle of Lewes : he engrossed to himself the ran- 
som of all the prisoners ; and told his barons, with a 
wanton insolence, that it was sufficient for them, that he 
had saved them, by that victory, from the forfeitures and 
attainders which hung over them he even treated the 
Earl of Gloucester in the same injurious manner, and 
applied to his own use the ransom of the King of the 
Romans, who, in the field of battle, had yielded' himself 
prisoner to that nobleman. Henry, his eldest son, made a 
monopoly of all the wool in the kingdom, the only valu- 
able commodity for foreign markets which it at that time 
produced." The inhabitants of the cinque-ports, during 
the present dissolution of government, betook themselves 
to the most licentious piracy, preyed on the ships of all 
nations, threw the manners into the sea, and, by these 
practices, soon banished all merchants from the English 
coasts and harbours. Eyery foreign commodity rose to 
an exorbitant price ; and woollen cloth, which the English 
had not then the art of dying, was worn by them white, 
and without receiving the last hand of the manufacturer. 
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In answer to the complaints which arose on this occasion, 
Leicester replied, that the kingdom could well enousth 
subsist within itself, and needed no intercourse with 
foreigner.s. And it was found that he even combined with 
the pirates of the cinque-ports, and received as his share 
the third of their prizes." 

No further mention was made of the reference to the 
King of France, so essential an article in the agreement of 
Lewes ; and Leicester summoned a parliament, composed 
altogether of his o^^■n partisans, in order to rivet, by their 
authority, that power which he had acquired by so much 
violence, and which he used with so much tyranny and 
injustice. An ordinance was there passed, to which the 
king’s consent had been previously extorted, that every 
act of roval power should be exercised by a council of 
nine persons, who were to be chosen and removed by the 
majority of three, Leicester himself, the Earl of Glouces- 
ter, and the Bishop of Chichester.*^ By this intricate plan 
of government, the sceptre was really put into Leicester’s 
hands ; as he had the entire direction of the Bishop of 
Chichester, and thereby commanded all the resolutions of 
the councd of three, who could appoint or discard at 
pleasure every member of the supreme council. 

But it was impossible that things could long remain in 
this strange situation. It behoved Leicester either to 
descend uath some peril into the rank of a subject, or to 
mount up with no less into that of a sovereign ; and his 
ambition, unrestrained either by fear or by principle, gave 
too much reason to suspect him of the latter intention. 
Meanwhile, he was exposed to anxiety from every quarter ; 
and felt diat the smallest incident was capable of overturn- 
ing that immense and ill-cemented fabric which he had 
reared. 'Tlie queen, whom her husband had left abroad, 
had collected m foreign parts an army of desperate adven- 
turers, and had assembled a great number of ships, with a 
view of invading the kingdom, and of bringing relief to her 
unfortunate family. Lewis, detesting Leicester’s usurpa- 
tions and peijuries, and disgusted at the English barons, 
who had refused to submit to his award, secretly favoured 
all her enterprises, and tvas generally believed to be making 
preparations for the same purpose. An English army, by 
the pretended authority of the captive king, was assembled 
on the sea-coast, to oppose this projected invasion ;y but 
Leicester owed his safety more to cross winds, which long 
detained and at last dispersed and ruined the queen’s fleet, 
than to any resistance which, in their present situation, 
could have been expected from the English. 

Leicester found himself better able to resist the spiritual 
thunders which were levelled against him. The Pope, 
still adhering to the king’s cause against the barons, des- 
patched cardinal Guido as his legate into England, with 
orders to excommunicate, by name, the three earls, Leices- 
ter, Gloucester, and Norfolk', and all others in general, who 
concurred in the oppression and captivity of their sove- 
reign.^ Leicester menaced the legate with death, if he set 
foot within the kingdom ; but Guido, meeting in France 
the Bishops of Winchester, London, and Worcester, who 
had been sent thither on a negociation, commanded them, 
under the penalty of ecclesiastical censures, to carry his 
bull into England, and to publish it against the barons. 
W’hen the prelates arrived off the coast, they were boarded 
by the piratical mariners of the cinque-ports, to whom 
probably they gave a hint of the cargo w'hich they brought 
along with them : the bull was torn and thrown into the 
sea, which furnished the artful prelates with a plausible 
excuse for not obeying the orders of the legate. Leicester 
appealed from Guido to the Pope in person ; but before 
the ambassadors appointed to defend his cause could reach 
Rome, the Pope was dead ; and they found the legate him- 
self, from whom they had appealed, seated on the papal 
throne, by the name of Urban IV. That daring leader 
'vas nowise dismayed with this incident ; and as he found 
that a great part oi his popularity in England was founded 
on his opposition to the court of Rome, which was now 
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That he might both increase and turn to a 
advantage his popularity, Leicester sum- 
moned a new parliament in London, where i- 
power was uncontrollable; and he fixed this ;■ 
a more democratical basis, than any which hai 
summoned since the foundation of the monarcl y 
the barons of his own party, and several ecclesi 
were not immediate tenants of the crown, he 
ordered returns to be made of two knights ' 
from each shire, and what is more remarkable, i 
from the boroughs, an order of men, which, in f> 
had always been regarded as too mean to enjoy 
the national councils.® This period is common’^ 
the epoch of th?. House of Commons in Engla. 
is certainly the first time that historians speak of 
sentatives sent to parliament by the boroughs, 
general accounts given in preceding times of tin 
□lies, the prelates and barons only are mentic 
constituent members ; and even in the ihost 
narratives delivered of parliamentary transactio 
trial of Thomas a Becket, where tbe events of 
and almost of each hour, are carefully recorded 
porary authors,'’ there is not, throughout the 
least appearance of a House of Commons. E 
that House derived its existence from so prei • 
even so invidious, an origin as Leicester’s us' 
soon proved, when summoned by the legal prin 
the most useful, and, in process of time, one ot 
powerful, members of the national constitution 
dually rescued the kingdom from aristocratical 
from regal tyranny. But Leicester’s policy, it 
ascribe to him so great a b'essing, only forward; 
years an institution, for which the general^ stat; 
bad already prepared the nation ; and it is ui' 
conceivable, lliat a plant set by so inauspicio' 
could have attained to so vigorous a growth, 
flourished in the midst of such tempests and Cc 
'The feudal system, with which the liberty, muc 
power, of the Commons was totally incompati 
gradually to decline; and both the king and 
monalty, who felt Us inconveniences, contnbi r 
this new power, which was more submissive than 
to the regular authority of the crown, and at the 
afforded protection to the inferior orders of the 

Leicester, having thus assembled a parliament 
model, and trusting to the attachment of the p 
London, seized the opportunity of crushing his ri 
the powerful barons. Robert de Ferrars, Earl 
was accused in the king’s name, seized and cO' 
custody, without being brought to any legal ti ■ 
Gifford, menaced with the same fate, fled -.i 
and took shelter in the borders of Wales. Ev-'' 
of Gloucester, whose power and influence ]'"■ 
contributed to the success of the barons, but . 
was extremely disgusted with Leicester’s arb 
duct, found himself in danger from the prevaib’^ 
of his ancient confederate ; and he retired from 
This known dissension gave courage to all L"’ 
mies and to the king’s friends, who were now si 
tection from so potent a leader. Though Roger 
Hamond L’Estrange, and other powerful i 
Wales, had been obliged to leave tbe kingde > 
thority still remained over the territories subj^.;! 
jurisdiction; and there were many others who 
posed to give disturbance to the new tjv.,! i 
animosities, inseparable from the feudal aristo; ■ 
out with fresh violence, and threatened the kb . 
new convulsions and disorders. 

The Earl of Leicester, surrounded with these 
embraced a measure, from which he hoped to 
present advantages, but which proved in the end 
of all bis future calamities. Tlie active and inii 
Edward had languished in jirison ever since 
battle of Lewes ; and as he was extremely pop 
om. there arose a general desire of seeing 
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difficulty oppose the concurring wishes of the nation, 
stipulated with the prince, that, in return, he .should order 
his adherents to deliver up to the barons all their eastles, 
particularly those on the borders of Wales; and should 
swear neither to depart the kingdom during three years, 
nor introduce into it any foreign forces.^ The king took 
an oath to the same effect, and he also passed a charter, 
in which he confirmed the agreement or Mhe of Lewes ; 
and even permitted his subjects to rise in arms against him, 
if he should ever attempt to infringe it.K So little care 
did Leicester take, though he constantly made use of the 
authority of this captive prince, to preserve to him any 
appearance of rovalty or kingly prerogatives. 

nth March consequence of this treaty. Prince Ed- 

' ' ■ ward was brought into Westminster-hall, 

and was declared free by the barons ; but instead of really 
recovering bis liberty, as he had vainly expected, he found 
that the whole transaction was a fraud on the part of Lei- 
cester ; that he himself still continued a prisoner at large, 
and was guarded by the emissaries of that nobleman ; and 
that, while the faction reaped all the benefit from the per- 
formance of his part of the treaty, care was taken that he 
should enjoy no advantage by it. As Gloucester, on his 
rupture with the barons, had retired for safety to liis estates 
on the borders of \\’ales, Leicester followed him with an 
army to Hereford,'' continued still to menace and nego- 
ciate ; and that he might add authority to his cause, he 
earned both the king and prince along with him. The 
Earl of Gloucester here concerted witli young Edw'aid 
the manner of that jirince’s escape. He found means to 
convey to him a horse of extraordinary swiftness; and 
appointed Roger Mortimer, who had returned into the 
kingdom, to be ready at hand with a small party to re- 
ceive the prince, and to guard him to a place 
■ of safety. Edward pretended to take the 
air with some of Leicester’s retinue, who were his guards ; 
and making matches between their horses, after he thought 
he had tired and blown them sufficiently, he suddenly 
mounted Gloucester’s horse, and called to his attendants, 
that he had long enough enjoyed the pleasure of their 
company, and now bid them' adieu. Tliey followed him 
for some time, without being able to overtake him; and 
the appearance of JHortimer with his company put an end 
to their pursuit. 

The royalists, secretly prepared for this event, imme- 
diately flew to arms ; and the joy of this gallant prince’s 
deliverance, the oppressions under which the nation la- 
boured, the expectation of a new scene of affairs, and the 
countenance of the Earl of Gloucester, jirocured Edward 
an army which Leicester w'as utterly unable to withstand. 
This nobleman found himself in a remote quarter of the 
kingdom ; surrounded by his enemies ; barred from all 
communication with his fiiends by the Severn, whose 
bridges Edward had broken down ; and obliged to fight 
the cause of his party under these multiplied disadvan- 
tages. In this extremity he wrote to his son, Simon de 
Montfort, to hasten from London with an army for his 
relief; and Simon had advanced to Kenilworth with that 
view, where, fancying that all Edward’s force and atten- 
tion were directed against his father, he lay secure and 
unguarded. But the prince, making a sudden and forced 
march, surprised him in his camp, dispersed his army, 
and took the Earl of Oxford and many other noblemen 
prisoners, almost without resistance. Leicester, ignorant 
of his son’s fate, passed the Severn in boats during Ed- 
ward’s absence, and lay at Evesham, in expectation of 
being every hour joine’d by his friends from London : 
when the prince, who availed himself of every favourable 
naitieof rips- '"O'fent, appeared in the field' before him. 
ham, and death Edward made a body of his troops advance 

'uh a'uIt. which led to Kenilworth, and 

ordered them to carry the banners taken 
from Simon s army ; while he himself, making a circuit 
w'ith the rest of his forces, purposed to attack the enemy 
on the other quarter. Leicester was long deceived by this 
stratagem, and took one division of Edward’s army for 
his friends; but at last, perceiving his mistake, and ob- 
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serving the great superiority and excellent disposition of 
the royalists, he exclaimed that they had learned from him 
the art of war ; adding, “ The Lord have mercy on our 
souls, for I see our bodies are the prince’s ! ” The battle 
immediately began, though on very unequal terms. Lei- 
cester’s army, by living on the mountains of Wales with- 
out bread, which was not then much used among the 
inhabitants, had been extremely weakened by sickness 
and desertion, and was soon broken by the victorious 
royalists; while his Welch allies, accustomed only to a 
desultory kind of war, immediately took to flight, and 
were pursued with great slaughter. Leicester himself, 
asking for quarter, w'as slain in the heat of the action, with 
his eldest son Henry, Hugh le Despenser, and about one 
hundred and sixty knights, and many other gentlemen of 
his party. The old king bad been purposely placed by 
the rebels in the front of the battle ; and being clad in 
armour, and thereby not known by his friends, he receiv- 
ed a wound, and was in danger of his life : but crying 
out, I am Henn/ of Winchester, your king, he was saved, 
and put in a place of safety by his son, who flew to his 
rescue. 

The violence, ingratitude, tyrannj’, rapacity, and trea- 
chery of the Earl of Leicester, give a very bad idea of his 
moral character, and make us regard bis death as the most 
fortunate event, which, in this conjuncture, could have 
happened to the English nation : yet must we allow the 
man to have possessed great abilities, and tbe appearance 
of great virtues, who, though a stranger, could, at a time 
when strangers were the most odious, and the most uni- 
versally decried, have acquired so extensive an interest in 
the kingdom, and have so nearly paved his way to the 
throne itself. Ilis military capacity, and his political craft, 
were equally eminent : he possessed the talents both of 
governing m’en and conducting business : and though Ins 
ambition was boundless, it seems neither to have exceed- 
ed his courage nor his genius ; and he had the happiness 
of making the low populace, as well as the haughty barons, 
co-operate towards the success of his selfish and' danger- 
ous purposes. A prince of greater abilities and vigour 
than Henry might have directed the talents of this noble- 
man either to the exaltation of his throne, or to the good 
of his people : but the advantages given to Leicester, by 
the weak and variable administration of the king, brought 
on the ruin of royal authority, and produced great con- 
fusions in die kingdom, which however, in the end, 
preserved and extremely improved national liberty, and 
the constitution. His popularity, even after his death, 
continued so great, that, though he was excommuni- 
cated by Rome, the people believed bim to be a saint ; 
and many miracles were said to be wrought upon his 
tomb.' 

The victory of Evesham, with the death Seiilcmcnt of 
of Leicester, proved decisive in favour of tiie uoiernment. 
the royalists, and made an equal, though an opposite, im- 
pression on friends and enemies in every part of England. 
The King of the Romans recovered his liberty : the other 
risoners of the royal party were not only freed, but com ted 
y their keepers ; Fitz-Richard, the seditious mayor of 
London, who had marked out forty of the most wealthy 
citizens for slaughter, immediately stopped his hand on 
receiving intelligence of this great event : and almost all 
the castles, garrisoned by the barons, hastened to make 
their submissions, and to open tbeir gates to the king. The 
isle of A-xholme alone, and that of Ely, trusting to the 
strength of their situation, ventured to make resistance ; 
but were at last reduced, as well as the castle of Dover, 
by the valour and activity of Prince Ed- , 
ward.'' Adam de Gourd on, a courageous ' • - 
baron, maintained himself during some time in the forests 
of Hampshire, committed depredations in the neighbour- 
hood, and obliged the prince to lead a body of troops into 
that country against him. Edward attacked the camp of 
the rebels ; and being transported by the ardour of battle, 
leaped over the trench with a few followers, and encoun- 
tered Gourdon in single combat. The victory was long 
disputed between these vnliant combatants ; but ended at 

Chron. T. Wj k(*s, p. f)7. Ann. Wa\erl. p. 2J8. Jlemins p. 585 
Chron Uunst. \ol i. p. 3{?3, 384. 
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last in the jinnee’s f.ivour, -who wounded liis antai^onist, 
thi 0 w him fiom liis Iiorse, iind took him prisoner. He 
not only i;.ive him his life, but introduced him th.it very 
iiujht to the (jiiepn .rt Guildford, jiiocnred him his ji.irdon, 
restored him to his estate, received him into f.ivour, and 
uas ever after faithfully sensed by him.' 

A total victory of the sovcieieii over so oMensive a le- 
hellion commonly jiioduces a reroliition ol "or eminent, 
and strenijthf ns, as rrell as cnlaiees, for some time, ihe 
jiierocntivcs of the eroun ; yit no saenfices of nalion.il 
liberty Mere made on tins occasion; the (heat Chaiter 
remained stdl inviolate ; and the kini, sensilile that his 
OM'ii h.irons, h\ M’linse .issist nice .done he h.id jirevaihsl. 
Mete no less je.iknis of their indejieiulenee than the other 
iart\, seciiis tin ni i forth to Ir.iM' moie rarefnlly abstained 
roni all those exeitions of jioMir mIiicIi had aflbrded so 
jilansihle a nretciKC to tlii' leliels. ’I’lie clemency of this 
victory is also lem.ukahle: no Itlood Mas shed on the 
scallold ; no att.iinders, eviejit of tlie hlontfort faniiK, 
Mere c.iiried into e\riution: and l!iou!;h a |i.uliameWt, 
assemhled at iiichesli r, alt.iiiitid all those mIio had 
borne arms aH'iiiisi the kiiiL', eas\ i onijiositions Mere made 
Mitli them foi then l.uuK and the highest sum levied 
on the most obno\ious offeniUrs exceeded not five years’ 
rent of their est.ite. Even the I'lil of Derby, mIio aeain 
rebelled, after h.i\ nu: been jiirdoiied and restored to Ins 
fortune. Mas obliged to ji.iy only see-en years’ rent, and 
M.is a seeoiul time restored. 'I’lie mild disjiosition of the 
kill", and t’le inudence of the jiniife, ti m|>ered the inso- 
lenee of \ielory, and "radu.dly n stored order to the se- 
veral nil ml (Ts of the st.iti , disjointed by so loii" a con- 
tmuaiue of eivil M iis ,ind eommotioiis 
The < iti ol London, mIikIi h.id carried furthest the race 
and anmiositv .icmnst the kmc, and Mhieh seemed deter- 
mined to St led iijion its <h fence aflir .dmost all the kinc- 
doiii ii.id suliinitttd, M.is, alter some m'erval, tesiored to 
most of Its liberties ami jiriMhcf's; and ril?-llithard the 
in.tyor, v.ho hid hiiii cnillr of so mmh illec.d Molenee, 
Mas iinlv piinisheil b\ line and im|ii isonment. The 
C’otmti ss of Li iccsti r, the kinc’s s|st. r, mIio h.id been ex- 
tremely forM ird III all .nt.uks on ih" roy.d t.uniK, m.is 
dismiss, d the 1 medom, Mith In i iMo sons, Simon and 
(ins, mIio pioMil M r\ iincritifid for this h nit\ Fixe 
years .illi-ru.irds, tins as, issm.iti d, at \ iterbo In It.iK, 
their (oiisin lliiiry d’.Mlmiiin, uho, at that \(i\ time, 
M.IS I iide ixoniinc to nii'elhin jn n e uitb the kmc : .nid 
by tikiiic suietiiaix in the dnioliol the I'r.iiii isc.ins, the\ 
Csixijii d the |iunishnn iit dm to s.i ^.re it .in < noi nutx *' 

I, The mints ot t'le I'lrl of Cloneester. 

‘ afii r he rc tin mil to In. .dleciame, had been 
so eri'at 111 ri storm" the jo im e to his bbi it\, and assistmc 
him in Ins \k tones .ecanist tfie lebillions li irons, that it 
M.is .ilniost iin|iossible to ( onli nt him in Ins demands; 
.01(1 Ins south .iml tiineiilv.as will .is his cre.it poMcr, 
teiiijited him, on somi. m w discnst, to r.iise ac.un the 
fl lines Ilf lelii flion in the kmcdoin ’I’ln inutinons |io|iti- 
'.if e of l.omhin, .it Ins imticilioe, took to .inns; and the 
jirime M.is obbcid to h m an .nm\ of dli.dOO men, in 
orihr to su|i|iri ss them Lnn this'seioml ubelboii did 
not jiroioke the kmc to am .lit of crinltx ; and tie- I'.ul 
of Gloueestt r liimsi If ISC i|'( d Mitli total im|)unitx. He 
Mas only ohlicid to tnti r into a bond ol 20,000 marks, that 
he should nrver ac.im tie cmity of rebellion ; .i stranco 
method of enforeme the k'Ms, ami ;i jiroof of the dancei- 
oiis imle|ieiideiice of the barons m tho'Caces! Tlnsejiotent 
no'iles Mire, from the dancer of the jiicrKlent, axerse to 
the (xecution of the l.ixxs of foifeitiiie and ft loiix acamst 
.niy of their fellows; thoiich they could not, xxitli a "ood 
Cl i( e, refuse to (omur m oblicirc llieiii to fiilld am xo- 
Iimt.aiv contract a d en".i"cnu lit into xxhieb they bail 
enteied. 

I, 'I'he jirmce fiiidin" the state of the kmc- 

“ ■ doiii tolenibly fomjiosed, xxas sediierd, bx 
Ins avidity for clorx,aml bx the jiix'iudices of the ace, as 
well as by the earnest solicitations of the Kni" of Fninee, 
to undertake an expedition acamst the infidels in the llolx 

I 'I I’.ire, |i li;.i in l|i,i|. 
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Land and he endeavoured previously to settle the state 
in such a manner as to dread no bad effects from his 
absence. As the formidable jioxver and turbulent dispo- 
sition of the Earl of Gloucester gax-e him apprehensions, 
he insisted on carrying him along xx-ith him, in consequence 
of a voxv, which that nobleman had made, to undertake 
the s.ime xoy.ace; m the mean time, he obliged him to 
rcsicn some of his castles, and to enter into a nexv bond 
not to disturb the jieace of the kingdom.!’ He sailed from 
L.ngl.iiid xvith an army, and arrived in Lexxis’s camp before 
1 Hills in Afiica, xxhere he found that monarch already 
dead, from the intcmjierance of the climate and the 
l.iticues of his enterprise. 'Die gi eat, if not onlx', xveak- 
nes, of this p^rince in his government, xvas the imprudent 
passion for Crusades; but it xx'as this zeal chiefly that 
jirocured him fiom the clergy the title of St. Lexvis, by 
xvliich he IS knoxvn in the French history; and if that 
aiijiellation had not been so extremely jirostituted, as to 
become nillicr a term of repioach, he seems by his uniform 
jirobitx and goodness, as well as his piety, to haxe fully 
merited the title. He xx-as succeeded by Iiis son, Philip, 
denominated the Hardy; a jirince of some merit, thou"h 
much inferior to that of his father. ° 

Prince F.dxvard, not discouraged by this 
cxent, continued his voxace to the Holy 
Land, xxhcie he signalized himself by acts of x-alour: re- 
vived the glory of the English name in those parts; and 
struck such terror into the Saracens, that they employed 
an asxasxin to murder him, xxdio xx-ounded him in the arm, 
but iierisheil in the attemjit.n jMeanxxbile, his absence from 
England was attended xvith many of those pernicious con- 
scipieiices XX Inch had been dreaded from it. "Die laws 
xvere not executed : the barons ojijirpssed the common 
jieojile xvith im|)unity L they gax’e shelter on their estates 
to bands of robbers, whom they cm|)loyed in committing 
ravages on the estates of their enemies' : the pojiulace of 
London returned to their usual licentiousness: and the 
old king, uneipial to the burden of public aff.iirs, c.illed 
aloud for Ins g.illant son to return,' and to assist him in 
swaying that sccjitre which xvas ready to droji from his 
feeble and irrc.volute hands. At last, overcome by the 
(.ires of government and the infirmities of age, he v'lsibly 
deebned,nnd heexpiredat .Si.E'bnondsburv, . . 
ni the 6 Ith xear ol his age, and 56th of his 'ii'.ih \o!L 
leigii ; the longest reign that is to be met Di..tii, 
xvith in the Liiglisli annals. His brother, the King of the 
Homans, (for he never attained the title of emperor,) died 
about seven months before him. 

'Die most obvious cirLumsiaiice of Henry’s :,n,i cii.iractcrof 
chanuter is Ins incapacity for government, iin tnif,- 
XX inch rendered him as much a jirisoncr in the hands of 
Ins oxxii ministers and f.ivourites, and as little at his ovxn 
disposal, as xvhen dct.nncd a c.ijitixe in the hands of his 
enemies. I'min this source, rather than from insincerity 
or tre.icherv, arose Ins negligence in observing his pnj- 
inises; and he xvas too easily induced, for the sake of 
jiieseiit convenience, to sacrifice the lasting advantages 
.irismg from the tiiist and confidence of his people. 
Hence too xvere derived his jirofusioii to f.ivouiites, his 
att.ichmeiit to strangers, the variableness of his conduct. 
Ills h.isty rcscntmciits, and his sudden forgiveness and 
return of affection. Instead of reducing the dangerous 
jioxvfr of Ills nobles, by obliging them to observe the laws 
tovv.irds their mferiois, and setting them the salut.ary e\- 
ainjile iii Ins own goveinment; he was seduced to imitate 
their coiidiK t, and to make his arbitrary will, or rather that 
of his ministers, the rule of Ins actions. Instead of ac- 
commodating himself, by a strict frugality, to the embar- 
r.issed situation in which his revenue had been left, bv the 
milit.iry exjieditions of his uncle, the dissijiations of liis 
father, and the usurjiations of the barons ; he xv.as tempted 
to levy money by irregular exactions; which, without 
enriching himself, impoverished, at least disgusted, his 
neojile. ()f all men, nature seemed least to have fitted 
iiim for being a tyrant ; yet there are instances of oppre.s- 
sioii ill his reign, which, though derived fiom the precedents 
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left him by his predecessors, had been carefully guarded 
against by the Great Charter, and are inconsistent with all 
rules of good government. And on the whole we may 
say, that greater abilities, with his good dispositions, would 
have prevented liim from falling into his faults ; or, with 
worse dispositions, would have enabled him to maintain 
and defend them. 

This prince was noted for his piety and devotion, and 
his regular attendance on public worship ; and a saying of 
his on that head is much celebrated by ancient writers. 
He was engaged in a dispute with Lewis IX. of France, 
concerning the preference between sermons and masses : 
he maintained the superiority of the latter, and affirmed 
that he would rather have one hour’s conversation with a 
friend, than hear twenty the most elaborate discourses pro- 
nounced in his praise.‘ 

Ilenrv left two sons, Edw'ard his successor, and Ed- 
mond, Earl of Lancaster; and two daughters, Margaret, 
Queen of Scotland, and Beatrix, Duchess of Brittany. 
He had five other children, who died in their infancy. 
.Aiwcpll.inrous following are the rnost remarkable 

i’rans.<ctinns of laws enacted during this reign. Tliere had 
tins rcisn. Pggjj gieat disputes between the civil and 
ecclesiastical courts concerning bastardy. Tlie comr.ion 
law had deemed all those to be bastards who were bom 
before wedlock: by the canon law tliey were legitimate: 
and when any dispute of inheritance arose, it had formerly 
been usual for the civil courts to issue writs to the spiri- 
tual, directing them to inquire into the legitimacy of the 
person. The bishop always returned an answer agreeable 
to the canon law', though contrari to the municipal law of 
the kingdom. For this reason tlie civil courts had chang- 
ed the terms of their writ; and instead of requiring the 
spiritual courts to make inquisition concerning the legiti- 
macy of the person, they only proposed the simple ques- 
tion of fact, whether he were born uefore or after wedlock ? 
The prelates complained of this practice to the parliament 
assembled at hlerton in the twentieth of this king, and 
desired that the municipal law might be rendered con- 
formable to the canon : nut received from all the nobility 
the memorable reply, Nolumits leges Anglia miitare, IVe 
will not change the laws of England." 

After the civil wars, the parliament, summoned at 
Marlebridge, gave their approbation to most of the ordi- 
nances which had been established by the reforming 
barons, and which, though advantageous to the security of 
the people, had not received the sanction of a legal 
authority. Among other laws, it was there enacted, that 
all appeals from the courts of inferior lords should be car- 
ried directly to the king’s courts, without passing through 
the courts of the lords immediately superior." It was 
ordained that money should bear no interest during the 
mii'ority of the debtor.’: This law was reasonable, as the 
estates of minors were alwajs in the hands of their lords, 
and the debtors could notjiay interest where they had no 
revenue. The charter of King John had granted tins in- 
dulgence : it was omitted in that of Henry III. for what 
reason is not known ; but it was renewed by the statute 
of Marlebridge. Most of the other articles of tins statute 
are calculated to restrain the oppressions of sheriffs, and 
the violence and iniquities committed in distraining cattle 
and other goods. Cattle and the instruments of husbandry 
formed at that time the chief riches of the people. 

In the 35th j ear of this king an assize was fixed of bread, 
the price of which was settled, according to the different 
prices of corn, from one shilling a quarter to seven 
shillings and sixpence,^ money of that age. These great 
variations are alone a proof of bad tillage yet did the 
prices often rise much higher than any taken notice of by 
the statute. The Chronicle of Dunstable tells us, that in 
this reign, wheat was once sold for a mark, nay, for a 
pound, a quarter ; that is, three pounds of our present 
money." 'The same law affords us a proof of the little 
communication between the parts of the kingdom, from 
the very different ])rices which the same commodity bore 
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at the same time. A brewer, says the statute, may sell 
two gallons of ale for a penny in cities, and three or four 
gallons for the same price in the country. At present, 
such commodities, by the great consumption of the 
people, and the great stocks of the brewers, are rather 
cheapest in cities. Tlie Chronicle above mentioned ob- 
serves, that wheat one year was sold in many places for 
eight shillings a quarter, but never rose in Dunstable above 
a crown. 

Though commerce was still very low, it seems rather to 
have increased since the Conquest ; at least if we may 
judge of the increase of money by the price of corn. The 
medium between the highest and lowest prices of wheat, 
assigned by the statute, is four shillings and three-pence a 
quarter, that is, twelve shillings and nine-pence of our 
present money. Tins is near half of the middling price m 
our time. Yet the middling price of cattle, so late as the 
reign of King Richard, we find to be above eight, near 
ten times lower than the present. Is not this the true 
inference, from comparing these facts, that, in all uncivil- 
ized nations, cattle, which propagate of themselves, bear 
always a lower price than corn, which requires more art 
and stock to render it plentiful than those nations are 
possessed of? It is to be remarked that Henry’s assize of 
corn was copied from a preceding assize established by 
King John ; consequently, the prices which we have here 
compared of corn and cattle may be looked on as contem- 
porary ; and they were drawn, not from one particular 
year, but from an estimation of the middling prices for a 
series of years. It is true, the prices assigned by the 
assize of Richard were meant as a standard for the ac- 
counts of sheriffs and escheators; and as considerable 
profits were allowed to these ministers, we may naturally 
sup|)0S8, that the common value of cattle was somewhat 
higher : yet still, so great a difference between the prices 
of corn and cattle as that of four to one, compared to the 
present rates, affords important reflections concerning the 
very different stateof industry and tillagein thetwo periods. 

Interest had in that age amounted to an enormous 
height, as might be expected from the barbarism of the 
times and men’s ignorance of commerce. Instances occur 
of fifty per cent, paid for money.’’ There is an edict of 
Philip Augustus near this period, limiting the Jews in 
France to 48 percent.^ Such profits tempted the Jews to 
remain in the kingdom, notwithstanding the grievous 
oppressions to which, from the prevalent bigotry and 
rapine of the age, they were continually exposed. It is 
easy to imagine how precarious their state must have been 
under an indigent prince, somewhat restrained in his 
tyranny over his native subjects, but who possessed an 
unlimited authority over the Jews, the sole proprietors of 
money in the kingdom, and hated, on account of their 
riches, their religion, and their usury : yet will our ideas 
scarcely come up to the extortions which, in i’act, we find to 
have been practised upon them. In the year 1241, 20,000 
marks were exacted from them : " two years after, money 
was again extorted ; and one Jew alone, Aaron of York’, 
was obliged to pay above 4000 marks." In 1250, Henry 
renewed liis oppressions ; and the same Aaron was con- 
demned to pay him 30,000 marks upon an accusation of 
forgery : f the' high penalty imposed upon him, and 
which. It seems, he xvas thought able to pay, is rather a 
presumption of his innocence than of his guilt. In 1255, 
the king demanded 8000 marks from the Jews, and 
threatened to hang them if they refused compliance. 
They now lost all patience, and desired leave to retire 
with their effects out of the kingdom. But the king re- 
plied : “ How can I remedy the oppressions vou com- 
plain of? 1 am myself a beggar. I am spoiled, I am 
stripped of all my revenues : I owe above 200,000 marks : 
and if I had said 300,000, I should not exceed the truth : 
I am obliged to pay my son. Prince Edward, 15,000 
marks a year: I have not a farthing; and I must have 
money, from any hand, from any quarter, or bv any 
meank’’ He then delivered over the Jews to the Earl of 
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Coinwall, that those whom the one brother had flayed, 
the other might embowel, to make use of the words of 
the historian.^ King John, his father, once demanded 
10,000 marks from a Jew of llristol; and on his refusal, 
ordered one of his teeth to be drawn every day till he 
should comply. The Jew lost seven teeth; and then 
paid the sum required of him.'' One talhage laid upon 
the Jews in 12-43 amounted to 60,000 marks;' a sum 
equal to the whole yearly revenue of the crown. 

To give a better pietciice for e\tortions, the improbable 
and absuid accusation, which has been at difleient times 
advanced against that nation, was revived in England, 
that they had crucified a child m derision of the sufferings 
of Christ. Eigliteen of them weie hanged at once for 
this crime ; though it is nowise credible, that even the 
antipathy borne them by the Christians, and the op- 
pressions under i\hich they laboured, would ever have 
jiushed them to be guilty of that dangerous enormity. 
Hut It IS natural to imagine, that a lace, exposed to such 
insults and indignities, both from king and people, and 
who had so uncertain an enjoj nieiit of their riches, would 
carry usury to tlie utmost extremity, and by their great 
profits make themselves some compensation for their con- 
tinual perils. 

Tliough these acts of violence against the Jews pro- 
ceeded much from bigotry, they were still more derived 
from avidity and rapine. ‘So far from desiring in that age 
to convert them, it was enacted by law in 1 ranee, that if 
any Jew embraced Christianity, he forfeited all his goods, 
without exception, to the king, or his superior lord. 
These plunderers were careful, lest the jirofits, accruing 
from their dominion over that unhappy race, should be 
diminished by their conversion.' 

Commerce must be in a wretched condition, where 
interest was so high, and where the sole proprietors of 
money em|ilojed it in usury only, and were exposed to 
such extortion and injustice. But the bad polite of the 
country was another obstacle to improvements ; and ren- 
dered all communication dangerous, and all property pre- 
carious The Chronicle of Dunstable says,'" that men 
were never secure in their houses, and that whole vil- 
lages were often plundered by baiuls of robbers, though 
no civil wars at that time prevailed in the kingdom. In 
1249, some years before the insurrection of tbo barons, 
two merchants of Brabant came to the king at M inchester, 
and told him that they had been spoiled of all their goods 
by certain lobbers, whom they knew', because they saw 
their faces every day in his court ; that like practices 
])revailed all over England, and travellers xvere continually 
exposed to the danger of being robbed, bound, wounded, 
and murdered; that these crimes escaped with impunity 
because the ministers of justice themselves xvere in ; 
confederacy xvith the robbers ; and that they, for their 
part, instead of bringing matters to a fruitless trial by laxx', 
xvere willing, though merchants, to decide their cause xvitli 
the robbers by arms and a duel. The king, jirovoked 
at these abuses, ordered a jury to be enclosed, and to try 
the robbers : the jury, though consisting of twelve men 
of property in Hampshire, xvere found to be also in a con- 
federacy xvith the felons, and acquitted them. Henry, in 
a rage, committed the jury to prison, threatened them 
xvith severe punishment, and ordered a new jury to be 
enclosed, who, dreading the fate of their felloxvs, at last 
found a verdict against the criminals. Many of the king s 
oxvn household were discovered to liax'c participated in 
the guilt : and they said for their excuse, that they re- 
ceived no xvages from him, and were obliged to rob for a 
maintenance." Kitiglds aud JLscjuucs., saxs the Dictum 
of Keinlxvorth, who were nthhers, if Ihet/ hove no land, shall 
van the half of their goods, and find siitJicimt smiriti/ to 
keep hciice'fofth the peace of the kingdom. Such xvere the 
manners or the times 1 , r i 

One can the loss repine, during the prevalence ol sucli 
manners, at the frauds and forgeries of the clergy ; as it 


gives less disturbance to society, to take men s money 
fiom them xvith their oxvn consent, though by deceds and 
lies, than to ravish it by open force and violence. During 
tins reign the papal p'oxver xvas at its summit, and xv^ 
even beginning insensibly to decline, by reason of the 
immeasurable avarice and extortions of the court of Home, 
xx'hicii disgusted the clergy as well as laity, in eveiy king- 
dom of Europe. England itself, though sunk m the 
deepest abyss of ignorance and superstition, had seriously 
entertained thoughts of shaking on the papal yoke ; ® and 
the Roman pontiff’ was obliged to think of new expe- 
dients for rivetting it faster upon the Christian xvorld. 
For this purpose, Gregory IX. published his decretals," 
xvhich are a collection of iorgeries, favourable to the court 
of Rome, and consist of the supposed decrees of popes in 
the first centuries. But these forgeries are so gross, and 
confound so palpably all language, history, chronology, 
and antiquities ; matters more stubborn than any specu- 
lative truths xvhatsoever ; that even that church, xvhich is 
not startled at the most monstrous contradictions and ab- 
surdities, has been obliged to abandon them to the critns. 
But in the dark period of the thirteenth century they 
pa.ssed for undisputed and authentic; and men, entangled 
in the mazes of this false literature, joined to the phi- 
losophy, equally false, of the times, had nothing xvhere- 
xvithal to aefend themselves, but some small remains of 
common sense, xvhich passed for profaneness and impiety, 
and the indelible regard to self-interest, xvhich, as it xvas 
the sole motive in the priests for framing these impostures, 
served also, m some degree, to protect the laity against 

them. , , r T, 

Another expedient, devised by the church of Rome, in 
this period, for securing her poxver, xvas the institution of 
new religious orders, chiefly the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans, xvho proceeded xvith all the zeal and success that 
attend novelties; xvere better qualified to gain the popu- 
lace than the old orders, noxv become rich and indolent ; 
maintained a perpetual rivalship xvith each other m pro- 
moting their gainful superstitions ; and acquired a ^eat 
dominion over the minds, and consequently over the 
iiurses, of men, by pretending a desire of poverty and a 
contemiit for riches. Tlie quarrels xvhich arose between 
these orders, lying still under the control of the sovereign 
pontiff, never disturbed the peace of the church, and 
served only as a spur to their industry in promoting the 
common cause ; and though the Dominicans lost some 
popularity bv their denial of the immaculate conception, 
a point in which they unxvarily engaged too far to be able 
to recGtie "with honour, th6y coiintGrbn.l(iucGcl this discici- 
x'anta'ta, bx' acquiring more solid establishments, by gam- 
ing tlie co'nfidence of kings and princes, and' by exercising 
the pirisdiction assigned them, of ultimate judges and 
punishers of heresy. Thus, the several orders of monks 
became a kind of regular troops or gaiTisons of the Romish 
church ; and though the temporal interests of society, 
still more the cause of true piety, xvere hurt, by their 
x'arious devices to captivate the populace, they prox'ed the 
chief supports of that mighty fabric of superatition, ^nd, 
till the revival of time learning, secured it from any dan- 
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gerous invasion. , , . i ■ . i j 

The trial by ordeal ^Yas abolished in this rel«;ii by order 
of council : a faint mark of impiovement m the age.s 
Henry granted a charter to the town of Newcastl^m 
xvhich lie gave the inhabitants a licence to dig coal. Tins 
IS the first mention of coal in England. 

We learn from Madox," that this king gave, at one 
time, 100 shillings to master Henry, his poet : also the 

same year he orders this poet ten pounds. 

It appears from Selden, that in the 47th of this reign, 
a hundied and fifty temporal and fifty spiritual barons 
were summoned to perform the service due by their 
tenures.' In the 35th of the subsequent reign, eighty-six 
temporal barons, twenty bishops, and forty-eight abbots, 
xvere summoned to a parliament convened at Garlisle. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

EDWARD I. 

Civil administration of llie kiny— Conqmst of Wales — Afiairs of Scotland 
— Compctiiois tor the crown ot Scotland — Itetereme to lldward — 
Hoinaye or Scotland — Awardot Edwaid m fa\oui ot Balml — War with 
France — Diyresnon concernni}; tlie Constitution of Pat liaineiit — \V ar \\ illi 
Scotland — Scotland subdiuiJ — War with 1 ranee — Utssensions uitlithe 
ejergi — ^Aibiirar^ measures — Peace with France — lte\olt ot Scotland — 
'Jhat kingdom a»am subdued — again re\oUs — IS again subdued — KobeiC 
Kriice — ihird re\olt of Scotland — Death and character ot the king — 
J\lisccllancous transactions ot tins reign. 

\ D 1 C-" English were as yet so little inured 

, . . -t- obedience under a regular government, 
that the death of almost every king, since tlie Conquest, 
had been attended with disorders ; and the council, le- 
flectmg on the recent civil wars, and on the animosities 
which naturally remain after these great convulsions, had 
reason to apprehend dangerous consequences from the 
absence of the son and successor of Henry. They there- 
fore hastened to proclaim Prince Edward, to swear alle- 
giance to him, and to summon the states of the kingdom, 
in order to provide lor the public peace in this important 
eonjuncture.-* Walter Giftard, Arclibishop of York, the 
Eail of Cornwall, son of Richard, Ring of the Romans, 
and the Earl of Gloucester, were appointed guardians ol 
the realm, and proceeded peaceably to the exeicise of 
their authority, without either meeting with opposition 
from any of the people, or being disturbed with emulation 
and faction among themselves. Tlie higii character ac- 
quired by Edward durii g the late commotions, his mili- 
tary genius, his success' in subduing the rebels, his 
moderation in settling the kingdom, had procured him 
great esteem, mixed with affection, among all orders of 
men ; and no one could reasonably entertain hopes of 
making any advantage of his absence, or of raising dis- 
turbance in the nation. Tlie Earl of Gloucester himself, 
whose great power and turbulent spirit had e.xcited most 
jealousy, was forward to give proofs of liis allegiance ; and 
the other malcontents, being destitute of a leader, were 
obliged to remain in submission to the government. 

Prince Edward had reached Sicily in Ins return from 
the Holy Land, when he received intelligence of the death 
of his lather; and he discovered a deep concern on the 
occasion. At the same time, he learned the death of an 
infant son, John, whom his princess, Eleanor of Castile, 
had borne him at Acre, in Palestine ; and as he appeared 
much less affected with that misfortune, the King ot Sicily 
expressed a surprise at this difl'erence of sentiment : but 
was told by Edward, that the death of a son was a loss 
which he might hope to repair ; the death of a father was 
a loss irreparable.'’ 

Edward jiroceeded homeward ; but as he soon learned 
the quiet settlement of the kingdom, he was in no hurry 
to take possession of the throne, but spent near a year m 
Prance, before he made his appearance in England. In 
his passage by Chalons in Burgundy, he was challenged 
A D i'"3 prince of the country to a tournament 

■ which he was preparing; and as Edward 
excelled in those martial and dangerous exercises, the 
true image of war, lie declined not the opportunity of 
acquiring honour in that great assembly of the neighbour- 
ing nobles. But the image of war was here, unfortunate- 
ly, turned into the thing itself. Edward, and his retinue, 
were so successful in tlie jousts, that the French knights, 
provoked at their superiority, made a serious attack upon 
them, which was repulsed, and much blood was idly slied 
in tlie quarrel.^ Tins rencounter received the name of the 
petty battle of Chalons. 

Edward went from Chalons to Paris, and did homage 
to Philip for the dominions which he held in Prance.** 
A D i "-4 thence returned to Guienne, and settled 
■' ■ that province, which was in some confusion. 
He made his journey to London through France ; in his 
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passage, he accommodated, at Montieuil, a difference 
with Margaret, Countess of Flandeis, lieiress of that teiri- 
lory;** he was leceived with joyful accla- 
mations by his people, and was solemnly 
crowned at ^yestminster, by Robert, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

The king immediately applied himself to g;,, , 
the re-establishment ofhis kingdom, and to ir"iitm“ oT"ilie 
the correcting of those disorders, whicli the 
civil commotions and the loose administration of his father 
had introduced into every part of government. The plan 
of his policy was equally generous and prudent. lie con- 
sidered the great barons both as the immediate rivals of 
the crown, and oppressors of the people; and he purposed, 
by an exact distribution of justice, and a rigid execution 
of the laws, to give at once protection to the inl'enor orders 
of the state, and to diminish the arbitrary power of the 
great, on which their dangerous authority was chiefly 
founded. Making it a rule m his own conduct to ob- 
serve, except on extraordinary occasions, the privileges 
secured to them by the Great Charter, he acquired a right 
to insist ujion their observance of the same charter to- 
wards their vassals and inferiors ; and he made the crown 
be regarded by all the gentry and commonalty of the 
kingdom, as the fountain of justice, and the general asy- 
lum against oppression. Besides enacting a . n. 1275 . 
several useful statutes, in a parliament lOih Ftb. ' 
which he summoned at Westminster, he took care to in- 
spect the conduct of all his magistrates and judges, to 
displace such as were either negligent or corrupt, to pro- 
vide them with sufficient force for the execution ol justice, 
to extirpate all bands and confederacies of robbers, and to 
repress those more silent robberies which were committed 
either by the power of the nobles, or under the counte- 
nance of public authority. By this rigid administration, 
the face of the kingdom was soon changed, and order and 
justice took place of violence and oppression ; but amidst 
the excellent institutions and public-spirited plans of Ed- 
ward, there still appears somewhat both of the severity of 
his personal character, and of tlie prejudices of the times. 

As the various kinds of malefactors, the murderers, 
robbers, incendiaries, ravishers, and plunderers, had be- 
come so numerous and powerful, that the ordinary minis- 
ters of justice, especially in the western counties, were 
afraid to execute tlie laws against them, the king found it 
necessary to provide an extraordinary remedy for the evil ; 
and he erected a new tribunal, which, however useful, 
would have been deemed, in times of more regular liberty, 
a great stretch of illegal and arbitrary power. It consisted 
of commissioners, who were empowered to inq^uire into 
disorders and crimes of all kinds, and^ to inflict the proper 
punishments upon them. The officers, charged with this 
unusual commission, made their circuits throughout the 
counties of England most infested with this evil, and car- 
ried terror into all those parts of the kingdom. In their 
zeal to punish crimes, tliey did not sufficiently distinguish 
between the innocent and guilty ; the smallest suspicion 
became a ground of accusation and trial ; the slightest 
evidence was received against criminals ; prisons were 
crowded with malefactors, real or pretended ; severe fines 
were levied for small offences ; and the king, though his 
exhausted exchequerwas supplied by this expedient, found 
it necessary to stop the course of so great rigour; and after 
terrifying and dissipating, by this tribunal, the gangs of 
disorderly people in England, he prudently annulled the 
commission,' and never afterwards renewed* it. 

Among the various disorders to which the kingdom 
was subject, no one was more universally complained of 
than the adulteration of the coin ; and as this crime re- 
quired more art than the English of that age, who chiefly 
employed force and violence in their iniquities, were pos- 
sessed of, the imputation fell upon the Jews.ff Edward 
also seems to have indulged a strong prepossession against 
that nation ; and this ill-judged zeal for Christianity being 
naturally augmented by an expedition to the Holy Land, 
he let loose the whole rigour of his justice against that 
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unhappv people. Two hundred and eishtv of them were 
ItanKed at once for tliis crime in London alone, besides 
ttiose wlio sufiered in other parts of the kinedom.'- Tlie 
liouses and lands, (for the Jews had of late ventured to 
make purchases of that kind,) as well as the troods of 
^eat multitudes, uere sold and confiscated: and tlic 
km?, lest It should be suspected that the riches of tlie 
sufferers were the chief part of their fruill, oidered a 
moiety of the nionej raised by these confisc.itions to bo 
set apart and bestowed u|)oii such as were wilbii;; to be 
conveited to Christianity. But resentment was more pie- 
valent with them than any temptation from their iiovertv • 
and very few of them could be mducerl, by interest, to 
embrace the lelitrion of their persecutois. The miseries 
ot this peo|)le did not here terminate. Tliouph the arbi- 
trary tallia-res and exactions, levied upon them, had vield- 
ed a constant and considerable revenue to the crown, Ed- 
ward, prompted by his real and his rapacity, resolved 
sometime after ‘ to purjre tlie kingdom entirely of that 
bated race, and to scire to himself at once their whole 
projierty as the rew'ard of his labour.^ He left them only 
money sufficient to bear their charges into forei<;n coun- 
tries, wlieie new persecutions and extortions awaited them: 
but the inhabitants of the cinque-ports, imitating the 
bifjotiy and avidity of their sovereign, despoiled most of 
them of this small pittance, and even threw many of them 
into the sea: a crime, for which the king, who w'as de- 
termined to be the sole plunderer in his dominions, in- 
flicted a capital punishment upon them. No less than 
hfleen thousand Jews were at this time robbed of their 
effects, and banished the kingdom. Very few of that 
nation have since lived in England. And as it is impos- 
sib e for a nation to subsist without lenders of money, 
and none wall lend wathout a compensation, the practice 
of usury, as it was then called, was thenccfoitli exercised 
by the Lmrlish themselves upon their fellovc-citizens, or 
by Lombards and other foreigners. It is very much to 
be questioned, whether the dealings of these new usurers 
•vvere equally open and unexceptionable wath those of the 
■ i7-\ ^ l^icl'ard it was enacted, that three copies 
should be made of evert bond given to a Jew; one to be 
Ijut into the hands of a public magistrate, anotlier into 
those of a man of credit, and a third to remain wath the 
Jew hiinself.i But as the canon law’, seconded by the 
munici|)al, permitted no Christian to take interest, ail 
transactions of this kind must, after the banishment of 
1 "i’ become more secret and clandestine; and 
the lender, of consequence, be jiaid both for the use of 
Ills money, and for the infamy and danger which he in- 
curied by lending it. 

The peat poverty of the crown, though no excuse, was 
probably the cause, of this egregious tyranny exercised 
against the Jews ; but Edward also practised other more 
iionourable means of remedying that evil. He employed 
a strict fiugality in the management and distribution of 
Ins revenue : he engaged the parliament to vote him a 
fifteenth of all movables; the Pope to grant him the 
tenth of all ecclesiastical revenues for tliree years ; and 
tlie merchants to consent to a jierpctual imposition of 
half a mark on every sack of wool exported, and a mark 
on three hundred skins. He also issued commissions to 
inquire into all encroachments on the loyal demesne; into 
the value of escheats, forfeituies, and wardships; and into 
the means of repairing or improving every branch of the 
The commissioners, in the execution of their 
office, began to carry matters too far against the nobility, 
and to question titles to estates which had been transmit- 
ted from father to son for several generations. Earl War- 
renne, who had done such eminent service in the late 
reign, being required to show his titles, drew Ins sword • 
and subjoined, that William, the Bastard, had not con- 
quered the kingdom for himself alone : his ancestor was a 
joint adventurer in the enterprise; and he himself was 
determined to maintain what had from that period re- 
mained unquestioned in his family. The king, sensible of 
the danger, desisted from making further inquiries of this 
nature. 


[A. D. 1275. — CiiAix XIII. 

But the active spirit of Edward could not . 

long remain without emplojment. He soon 
after undertook an enterjirise more |>rudent w.tKa. 
for himself, and more advantageous to his pcojile. Lewcl- 
Uii, Prince of Vales, had been deeph engaged with the 
Jloiitfort faction ; had entered into all their conspiracies 
against the crown; had frequently fought on their side ; 
and till the battle of Evesham, so 'fatal to that partv, had' 
employed eicry e.xjicdient to depress the royal cause, and 
to jiromote the success of the barons. In the general 
accommodation made with tlie vanquished, Lcwelhii had 
also obtained his pardon ; but as he w as tlie most iiower- 
fiil,and therefore the most obnoxious, vassal of the crown, 
he had reason to entertain anxietv about his situation, and 
to dread the future effects of resentment and jealousy in 
the Enebsh monarch. For this reason, he dctenninecl to 
provide for his peurity, by niaintainiiig a seeret corre- 
sponc^ence with his former associates ; and he even made 
his addresses to a daughter of the Earl of Leicester, who 
was sent to him from beyond sea, but being intercepted 
in her passage near the isles of Scilly, was detained in the 
court of England." This incident increasing the mutual 
jealousy between Edward and Lewellyn, the latter, when 
required to come to England, and do 'homage to the new 
King, scrupled to put himself in the hands of an enemy, 
(tesired a safe conduct from Edward, insisted upon havim’ 
the king’s son and other noblemen delivered to him as 
hostages, and demanded that his consort should previously 
be set at liberty." The king, having now brought the state 
,to a full settlement, was not displeased with this occasion 
ot exercising his authority, and subduing entirely the 
principality of Wales. He refused all Lewellvn's de- 
mands, except that of a safe conduct; sent him repeated 
summons to perform the duty of a vassal ; levied an army 
te reduce him to obedience ; obtained a new aid of a 
fifteenth from parliament ; and marched out with certain 
assurance of success against the enemy. Be- 
sides the great disproportion of force be- 
tween the kingdom and the principality, the circumstances 
of the two states were entirely reversed ; and the same 
intestine dissensions which had formerly weakened Eira- 
land, now prevailed in Wales, and had even taken place 
in the reigning family. David and Roderic, brothers to 
Lewellyn, dispossessed of their inheritance by that prince, 
had been obliged to have recouise to the 'protection of 
Edward, and they seconded with all their interest, which 
was extensive, his attempts to enslave their native coun- 
try. 'The NVelcli Prince had no resource but in the in- 
accessible situation of his mountains, which had hitherto, 
through many ages, defended his forefathers against all 
attempts of the Saxon and Norman conquerors ; and he 
retired among the hills of Snowdon, resolute to defend 
himself to the last extremity. But Edward, equally viiror- 
ous and cautious, entering by the north with a formidable 
army, nierced into the heart of the country ; and having 
carefully explored every road before him', and secured 
every pass behind him, ap]iroached the Welch army in its 
last retreat. He here avoided the putting to trial the 
valour of a nation, proud of its ancient independence, 
and inflamed with animosity against its hereditary ene- 
mies; and he trusted to the slow but sure effects of 
famine, for reducing that people to subjection. The rude 
and simjile manners of the natives, as well as the moun- 
tainous situation of their country, had made them entirely 
neglect tillage, and trust to pasturage alone for their sub- 
sistence: a method of life which had hitherto .secured 
them against the irregular attempts of the English, but 
exposed them to certain ruin, when the conquest of the 
country was steadily pursued, and prudently planned by 
Edward. Destitute of magazines, cooped up in a narrow 
corner, they, as well as their cattle, suffered all the rigours 
of famine ; and Lewellyn, without being able to strike a 
stroke for his independ'ence, was at last obliged to submit 
at discretion, and receive the terms imposed upon him by 
the victor.P He bound himself to jiay to 
Edwaid 50,000 pounds, as a reparation of teiiiNov. 
damages ; to do homage to the crown of England ; to 
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permit all the other barons of Monies, excejit four near 
anowdon, to swear fealty to the same crown ; to relinquish 
tlie country between Cheshire and the river Conway ; to 
settle on his brother Koderic a thousand marks a year, 
and on David five hundred ; and to deliver ten hostages 
as security for bis future submission.*! 

Edward, on the performance of the other articles, re- 
mitted to the Prince of Wales the payment of the 50,000 
pounds,! \^bich were stipulated bj treaty, and which it is 
probable the poverty of the country made it absolutely 
impossible for him to levy. But notwithstanding this in- 
dulgence, complaints of iniquities soon arose on the side 
of the vanquished : the English, insolent on their easy and 
bloodless victory, oppressed the inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts which were yielded to them : the Lords Marchers 
committed with impunity all kinds of violence on their 
A^^elch neiirlibours : new and more severe terms were im- 
posed on Lew ell3'n himself; and Edward, when the prince 
attended him at Worcester, exacted a promise that he 
would retain no person in his principality who should be 
obnoxious to the English monarch.® There were other 
jiersonal insults which raised the indignation of the Welch, 
and made them determine rather to encounter a force, 
which they had already experienced to be so much su- 
perior, than to bear oppression from the haughty vietors. 
Prince David, seized with the national spirit, made peace 
with Ills hrother, and promised to concur m the defence of 
public liberty. The Welch flew to arms ; and Edward, 
not displeased with the occasion of making his conquest 
final and absolute, assembled all his military tenants, and 
advanced into Wales with an army which the inhabitants 
could not reasonably hope to resist. The situation of the 
country gave the \\'elcii at first some advantage over 
Luke tie Tany, one of Edward’s captains, who had passed 
the Menau with a detachment:' but Lewelljn, being 
surprised by hlortimer, was defeated and slain in an ac- 
tion, and 2000 of his followers were put to the sword." 
David, who succeeded him in the principality, could never 
collect an army sufficient to face the English ; and being 
chased from hill to hill, and hunted from one retreat to 
another, was obliged to conceal himself under various dis- 
guises, and tvas at last betrayed in bis lurking place to 
the enemy. Edward sent him in chains to Shrewsbury ; 
and bringing him to a formal trial before all tlie peers of 
England, ordered this sovereign prince to be lianged, 
drawn, and quartered, as a traitor, for defending by arms 
the liberties of his native country, together with Ins own 
hereditary authority All the Welch nobility submitted 
to the conqueror; the laws of England, with the sherifE, 
and other ministers of justice, were esta- 

A.D. i:in. jn that principality; and though it 

was long before national antipathies were extinguished, 
and a thorough union attained between tbe people ; yet 
this important conquest, which it had required eight hun- 
dred veirs fully to effect, was at last, through the abilities 
of Edward, completed by the English. 

'Die king’, sensible that nothing kept alive 
the ideas of military valour and of ancient 
glory so much as the traditional poetry of the people, 
which, assisted by the power of music and the jollity of 
festivals, made deep impression on the minds of the youth, 
gathered together all the M'elch bards, and, from a bar- 
barous though not absurd policy, ordered them to be put 
to death.’- 

Diere prevails a vulgar story, which, as it well suits the 
capacity of the monkish writers, is carefully recorded by 
them : that Edward, assembling the Welch, promised to 
give them a prince of unexceptionable manners, a Welch- 
man by birtb, and one who could speak no other lan- 
guage. On their acclamations of joy, and promise of 
obedience, he invested in the principality his second son 
Edward, then an infant, who had neen born at Carnar- 
von. The death of his eldest son, Alphonso, soon after, 
made young Edward heir of the monarchy : the princi- 
pality of ^^'ales was fully annexed to the crown; and iience- 
forth gives a title to the eldest son of the kings of England. 
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The settlement of Wales appeared so com- , „ „ 
plete to Edward, that in less than two years ' 
after he went abroad, in order to make peace between 
Alphonso, King of Arragon, and Philip the Fair, who hud 
lately succeeded his father jPhilipthe Hardy on the throne 
of France.^ The difierence between these two princes 
had arisen about the kingdom of Sicily, which the Pope, 
after his hopes from England failed him, had bestowed on 
Charles, brother to St. Lewis, and which was claimed, 
upon other titles, by Peter King of Arragon, father to Al- 
plionso. Edward had powers from both princes to settle 
the terms of peace, and he succeeded in his endeavours ; 
but as the controversy nowise regards England, we shall 
not enter into a detail of it. He staid abroad above tliiee 
years : and on his return found many disorders to have 
prevailed, both from open violence, and from the corrup- 
tion of justice. 

Thomas Chamberlain, a gentleman of some note, had 
assembled several of his associates at Boston, in Lincoln- 
shire, under pretence of holding a tournament, an exercise 
practised by the gentry only ; but m reality with a view 
of plundering the rich fair of Boston, and robbing the mer- 
chants. 'To facilitate his purpose, he privately set fire to 
the town; and vhile the inhabitants were employed in 
quenching the flames, the conspirators broke into the 
booths, and carried off the goods. Chamberlain himself 
was detected and hanged; but maintained so steadily the 
point of honour to his accomplices, that he could not be 
pi evaded on, by offers or promises, to discover any of them. 
Many other instances of robbery and violence broke out in 
all p'arts of England ; though the singular circumstances 
attending this conspiracy have made it alone be particu- 
larly recorded by historians.^ 

But the corruption of the judges, ^ C jjgg 
which the fountains of justice were poisoned, 
seemed of still more dangerous consequence. Edward, 
in orderto remedy this prevailing abuse, summoned a par- 
liament, and brought the judge's to a trial; where all of 
them, except two, who were clergymen, were convicted of 
this flagrant iniquity, were fined and deposed. Die 
amount of the fines levied upon them is alone a sufficient 
proof of their guilt; being above one hundred tbousand 
marks, an immense sum in those dajs, and sufficient to 
defray the charges of an expensive war between two great 
kingdoms. The king afterwards made all the new judges 
swear that they w-ould take no bribes ; but his expedient, 
of deposing and fining the old ones, was the more efi'ectual 
remedy. 

^Ve now come to give an account of the state of affairs 
in Scotland, whicli gave rise to the most interesting trans- 
actions of this reign, and of some of the subsequent; 
though the intercourse of that kingdom with England, 
either in peace or war, had hitherto produced so few events 
of moment, that, to avoid tediousness, wo have omitted 
many of them, and have been very concise in relating the 
rest. If the Scots had, before this period, any real history 
worthy of the name, except what they glean from scattered 
passages in the English liistorians, those events, however 
minute, yet being the only foreign transactions of the na- 
tion, might deserve a place in it. 

Though the government of Scotland had Affairs of Scot- 
been continually exposed to those factions 
and convulsions', which are incident to all barbarous and 
to many civilized nations ; and tbough tbe successions of 
their kings, the only part of their history which deserves 
any credit, had often been disordered by irregularities 
an’d usurpations ; the true heir of the ro’yal family had 
still in the end prevailed, and Alexander III. who had 
espoused the sister of Edward, probably inherited, after a 
period of about eight hundred years, and through a suc- 
cession of males, the sceptre of all the Scottish princes 
who liad governed the nation since its first establishment 
in the island. This prince died in 1286, by a fall from 
Ins horse at Kinghorn," without leaving any male issue, 
and without any descendant, except lilargaret, born of 
Eric, King of Nbnvay, and of Margaret, daughter of the 
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Soottisli monarch. Tliis princess, commonly c-allcd llie 
]\Iaid of Nor^\ay, thoupli a female, and an i'nf.int, and a 
foroimier, jet bL'ini; the lawful heir of the kingdom, had, 
lhron!;h her jtrandf.ithrr’s laie, been leeoiiniced Micressor 
by the states of Scotland ; '' and on Alc\ander’s death, 
the dtspoMtions tvliich bad been jirtvionsly made aiianist 
that eecnt, apiu.ned so just and |irndent, tint no dis- 
oidcrs, as miabt natnralh be a|i|irfbend( d, ensued in the 
kinudoni. Maiitant \\as ai knowlcdeed (inien of .Scot- 
land; fne tniiKliaus, the bishops of .St. Andreus anil 
Glaseow, the i.nls of life .ind Ibiih.in, and .lanus, 
Steward of .Siotland, i nti red peaei .ibl_\ upon the adiin- 
instnition ; and the inl.int limit I's, nndtrthc |>rol((tinii 
of Edward, In r en al nntl(,aiid I'm, hi r f.iibir, who 
extrtiil thnnsihisoii this onasion, si cini d firinlx seated 
on the throne o| .‘^rotland. Tlii' Enelish inoiiarch was 
natiir.dh ltd to biiihl iitiedils ]Toiei|son this incident; 
and haniie l,ilcl\, b\ lone of arms, brtmehl Wah s iiiidir 
.siibjet tion, he alltinplid, Iw the ni irri.i^c ol Martr.irct 
witli his I hh St son r.ilw.iril, to niiito the whole island 
into one nionanh,and tin rebs to eiM' it st tiirilii both 
aoaitist tliniii 'll! toinnlsions ,iiid forcii;n iin.isions. 

'Ilieaiiiitt whiih hill of late iirer.iiled be- 
Iwicii ibe two nations, and wlinli, even in 
forint r tunes, had nciir bun intirniptid Iw any violi lit 
wars or injnrits, (at ilitati il c\Iri nicly the txctutioii of 
tills projeit. so faMinrabh to the happmiss anil ixnidcnr 
of b(ilh kiiiL'diinis; and the slates of .Stotlanil re.iiliK 
pne till ir iissctit to the En'.dish propos.ds, and c\cn 
ai;ri ed that thin mhiiio sin(rcn;ii shiniltl be eilnrateil in 
theionrtof Edward Anxions, howm r, for the lilurty 
and inih pi nth tit f of tin ir toniilry, tin y took care to stt- 
pnlati M r\ I ipiit d Ic i onditunis, t re tin x iiitnisttd tin ni- 
si his into the hands of so eri it and so ainbitiiiiis a 
tniin.irrh. It w is .l>.•tlllI, that this shoiilil <n.|oy all their 
alien lit l.iws, lib' rtn s, and tiistotns ; that in tsise yonne 
Edw.iril ill il ."M.iri; in t slniiild die withont issue, the 
frown of .''I otl inil should risirt to the in \t heir, and 
sill nhl 111 ndiiritid by hnn In e and nidi pi i ih nt ; that 
the inibl.iry t' mints ol tin i mss n should in si r be tiiilii.’i d 
to eo out of .*'1 otl ii'd, 10 ordt r to tin honi lee to the sose- 
ri iL'ii o( till ntnii d I leL'don s, ni r tin i b.i|ili rs of < ithi - 
di.d, I olh ei ill , or I onsi i tii d i hnn In s, ni ordi r to in ike 
ihftioiis, th it tin p nb 'lei Ills snniniotnd for Siottish 
all iirs should ahsass li hi hi within the bounds I'f that 
1 niploni . .nil ih it I'dv.rd should bind binisilf nmh r 
till iii.dts of Klii.nini n nks, p is.ib'e to the I’ope (or 
the use ol tin Hois \\ ,ir to ol .. rs t .ill tin si artn Ii s.i" 
It Is in t 1 iss to I mil I III ill It tsso nations unilil base 
tri all d inori on .i fooiiiiL' of i ipi dits thin Siotland and 
Ein_'I mil II ainl inn d diirii e tin ss hob i onr'" of this tr.ins- 
.•’iti'Mi: .lid ihoiieh I dw.iid eisi his .o^i nt to tin artiile 
< I nri run e tin fnlnr> ii di pi ndi 1 1 s of tl e Si ottish < rossn, 
with. i "11 o:, I't /o' P'l/'ii; iii/i/s. ibisiisirse case no 
ill inn to til nobdits of Si i t! iinl, both bi i .inse tin se 
ri'clits, li IS iiie liithi rto bill! Iiltli hi ird of, ii.id oi i asioiii d 
no disturb nn i . .ii.il In i .inse the .S" ots h id so ni .ir a pros- 
)ii 1 1 of SI I inn tin in i i.tiri Is .ib>orlnd in the nchtsof their 
SOS I ri ii;i Is 

^ ^ lint this pro|M t, 'o h ippily formi d and 

so .111111 dlls I ondiii tl d. full d of sill c I ss, by 
the siiddi n di.itli of the Ikorssi ei ni jiriiii i ss, who i\- 
)iirrd on III r I'iss ino to Si otl nid,'' .mil lift a sirs disni.d 
( . .in -S 1. r |'i"'p'il to the kliieiloiil Tl|oii!;h disor- 
e. ■0..11 i' (il rs SSI re (or the pn si nt obsi.itid by the 
anthonts of the n ci in s fornn rly i stabbsli- 
( ( 1 , the siiiiission it'i II ol the irossiiss.is noss biioiee 
aiiob|((t of dispute; and the ncints lonld not (\pin 
th.it a I ontros I rss, ssliK 11 is not nsn ills ihiiihd by n .i- 
siin .mil arenini nt idoiie, ss onid be pi m ibis sitthd by 
tin 111 , or (Sen by the st n, s of the kiiiL'dom, amidst so 
inany powerful jintindiis. 'J’lie I'osterits of ^\ illi.ini, 
Isini: of Si otl. md, the iiriin e t.d i n nrisinnr bs lltnry II 
beiiie all (xtiiKt bs tSie (h.ith of .slartsin t of Norssay ; 
the ri”ht of the irowii ihsolsid on the issue of Dasid, 
I'airl of llniitiiiniloii, brothi r to Wilb.nii, ssbose male 
line hi me also ixtiiut, lift the sneKssion opiii to the 
]iostirity of Ins danchters. The Earl of Ilnntmploii li.ul 
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three daughters; Margaret, married to Alan Lord of 
Galloss-ay, Isabella, ssa’fb of Robert Brus or Bruce, Lord 
of Anna’ndale, and Adama, xsho esjioused Henry Lord 
Hastings. Marpiret, the eldest of the sisters, left one 
diiuLditer, Des'eigilda, married to John Bahol, by whom 
she had a son of the same name, one of the present com- 
letitors for the cross-n : Isabella, the second, bore a son, 
iobert Brute, ssho ssais noss- alise, and ssdio also insisted 
on Ills claim : Adaina, the third, left a son, John Hast- 
ings, ssho jiretended that the knicdom of Scotland, like 
in.iiiy other itiherilances, ss-as disisibic among the three 
daughters of the Earl of Huntingdon, and that he, in 
right of his mother, had a title to a third of it. Baliol 
and Bniee united agtiinst Hastings, in maintaining that 
the kingdom ssas indis-isible ; but each of them, supported 
by plausible re.asons, asserted the jireference of liis ossn 
title. Babol ss-as spnmg from the elder branch : Bnice 
ss-as one degree nearer the common stock : if the princi- 
iilc of representation ssas rcgiirded, the former had the 
better claim : if propmrpiity ss-as considered, the latter 
ssas entitled to the jirelerence : ' the sentiments of men 
ssire disidcd : all the nobility- had taken part on one side 
or the other: the people folldss-cd implicitly their le.sders: 
the tsso el.iimants thcmselses had great posser and nu- 
mi rolls retainers in Scotland : and it is no ssonder that, 
among a rude people, more accustomed to arms than 
mure i to lasss, a conlroscrsy of this nature, ssliich could 
not be decided by any former precedent among them, 
and sshteh is c.ip.d’ile of exciting commotions in the most 
hgal and best established governments, .should threaten 
the state ssilh the mo^t fatal convulsions. 

E.-ith century has its peculiar mode in conducting 
business ; and men, guided more by custom than by 
re.ison, follow, ss itlioiit inepiiry, the manners sshich are 
pres.ilent in their ossn time. ’ Tlie nractice of that age, 
III contros i rsie-s between states atieJ jirinces, seems to 
base been to choose a foreign prince, ns an cipial arbiter, 
by whom the (pnstion ss-.is deeided, and ssliose sentence 
p’resiiitid those dismal confusions and disorders, inse- 
pinble .It all times from ssar, but sshich were multiplied 
a linndrid fold, and dispi'rsed into es cry comer, by the 
iiatnri of the feud.il gosernnients. It ssas thus that the 
English king and barons, in the jiretedmg reign, had 
( nde.isourid to ((impose their disspiisions by a reference 
to the King of Enuiei-; and the celebrated integntv of 
lh.it moii.irdi had pn seated all the bad efl'ects ssfiich 
might n.itnrally li.ise been driadetl from so peiilous an 
(X]ii(biiit. It ss.is thus that the kings of 1 ranee and 
.\rr.igon, and aflirssards other princes, had submitted 
till ir eoiilnisi rsK s to Edward’s judgment; and the re- 
iiii'li III ss 111 their slates, the gre.it posser ol the princes, 
.111(1 the little iiitcrist sshich be had on either side, had 
iiiduiid him to aiipiit himself ssitli honour m Ins de- 
cisiiiiis. Till p.irbameiit of Scolland, therefore, ihrcateiicd 
ssith a furious cisil war, and allured by the great rcinita- 
tioii of the English nionareli, as ssell as by the present 
aimiable corrcspondeiue betsseen the kingdoms, agreed 
111 m.ikiiig a ri-ferenee to Edwarel; and 
Er.isir, Bishop of St. Andress s, with other It'f'-rrnrMo i:.l- 
d(|iutiis, ss.is sent to notify to him their 
n siilntion, and to claim his good ofliies in the present 
diiigirs to which they were exposed.* His inclination, 
this (lull ml theniscrses, led him to present their tlis- 
si iisinns, .111(1 to interpose ss ith a posser sshich none of 
the ( oiiipi titors ssould dare to ssitlistaml: sshen this 
( xpidii lit SS.IS jiroptised by- one party, the other deemed it 
d.iiigi roils toobjcit to it ; ’indiikreni persons thought that 
the imunneiit pi rils of a civil ssar ssould thereby- be pre- 
s(-iito(l; and nn one nlloited on the ambitious character 
of Edward, and the almost certain rum sshich must attend 
a small si.ite. divided bv fiction, sshen it thus implicitly 
submits Itself to the ssill of so iiosscrful and encroaching a 
iieighboiir. 

The templatinn ssas too strong for the s-ir- iinnn;i. of 
tuc of the English monarch to resist. He im'hIjii'I. 
purposed to las hold of the ]ircscnt f.ivoumble opportu- 
iiits, and if noi to crc.itc, at le.ist to icsise, bis claim of a 
feudal .superiority over Scotland ; a claim sshich had 
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hitherto lain in the deepest obscurity, and which, if ever 
It had been an object of attention, or had been so much as 
suspected, would have effectually prevented the Scottish 
barons from choosing him for an umpire. He well knew, 
that if this pretension were once submitted to, as it seemed 
difficult, in the present situation of Scotland, to oppose it, 
the absolute sovercmnty of that kingdom (which had been 
the case with Wales] would soon follow 5 and that one 
great vassal, cooped up in an island with his liege lord, 
without resource from foreign powers, without aid from 
any fellow vassals, could not long maintain his dominions 
against the efi'orts of a mighty kingdom, assisted by all the 
cavils which the feudal law aflbrded his superior against 
him. In pursuit of this great object, very advantageous to 
England, perhaps in the end no less beneficial to Scot- 
land, hut e.xtremely unjust and iniquitous in itself, Edward 
busied himself in' searching for proofs of his pretended 
superioritv ; and instead of looking into his own archives, 
which, if his claim had been real, must have afforded him 
numerous records of the homages done hy the Scottish 
pnnees, and could alone yield him any authentic testi- 
mony, he made all the monasteries he ransacked for old 
chronicles and histories written by Englishmen, and he 
collected all the passages which seemed anywise to favour 
his pretensions.? Yet even in this method of proceeding, 
which must have discovered to himself the injustice of his 
claim, he vas far from being fortunate. He began his 
pi oofs from the time of Edward the Elder, and continued 
them through all the subsequent Saxon and Norman times; 
but produced nothing to his purpose.'' Tlie whole amount 
of his authorities during the Saxon period, when stripped 
of the bombast and inaccurate style of the monkish liis- 
torians, is, that the Scots had sometimes been defeated by 
the English, had received peace on disadvantageous terms, 
had made submissions to the English monarch, and had 
even perhaps fallen into some dependence on a power 
which was so much superior, and which they had not at 
that time sufficient force to resist. His authorities from 
the Norman period were, if possible, still less conclusive. 
Tlie historians indeed make frequent mention of homage 
done by the northern potentate ; but no one of them says 
that it was done for his kingdom, and several of them de- 
clare, in express terms, that it was relative only to the fiefs 


which he enjoyed south of the Twp.’d in the same man- 
ner as the King of England himself swore fealty to the 
French monarch, for the fiefs which he inherited in France. 
And to such scandalous shifts was Edward reduced, that 
he quotes a passage from Iloveden,*- where it is asserted, 
that a Scottish king had done homage to England ; but he 
purposely omits the latter part of the sentence, which ex- 
presses that this prince did homage for the lands which he 
iield in England. 

When William, King of Scotland, was taken prisoner 
in the battle of Alnwick, he was obliged, for the recovery 
of his libertv, to swear fealty to the victor for his crown 
Itself. The deed was performed according to all the rights 
of the feudal law ; the record was preserved in the Eng- 
lish archives, and is mentioned by all the historians ; but 
as It is the only one of the kind, and as historians speak 
of this superiority a great acquisition gained by the 
fortunate arms of Henry II.,' there can remain no doubt 
that the kingdom of Scotland was, in all former periods, 
entirely freehand independent. Its subjection continued 
a very’few years : Kmg Richard, desirous, before Ins de- 
parture for the Holy Land, to conciliate the friendshiii of 
William, renounced that homage, which, he says in express 
terms, had been extorted by his father ; and he only re- 
tained the usual homage wliich had been done by the Scot- 
tish princes for the lands which they held in England. 

But though this transaction rendered the independence 
of Scotland still more unquestionab'e, than if no fealty had 
ever been sworn to tlie English ciown ; the Scottish kings, 
apprized of the p'dnt aimed at by their powerful neigh- 
bours, seem for a long time to have retained some jealousy 
on that head, and in doing homage, to have anxiously ob- 
viated all such pretensions. When William in 1200 did 
homage to John at Lincoln, he was careful to insert a salvo 
for his royal dignity."" When Alexander III. sent assist- 
ance to In’s father-in-law Henry III. during the wars of the 
barons, he previously procured an acknowledgment, that 
this aid was granted only from friendship, not from any 
right claimed by the English monarch:" and when the 
same prince was invited to assist at the coronation of this 
very Edward, he declined attendance, till he received a 
like acknowledgment." 

But as all these reasons (and stronger could not be pro- 
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o mer, \ nf. u. p. 2lC. 845. 'I here cannot be the least question, that 
the Iiomaue usually paid by the kings of .Scotland was not foi their croun. 
btif for some other lernlor^ . '1 he only question remains, what that territory 
Was** It WHS not always tor the eaihlom of Huntingdon, nor the honour of 
Penr>lli; because we fimlit sometimes done at a tune when these posses* 
Motis were not m the hands of tlie kings of Scotland. It is probable that the 
homage w as pei tonned in general terms, w ithoiil anv particular specifica- 
tion of lerMtor> ; and this inaccuracy had proceeded either from some dis- 
pute between the two kirn’s about the territory and some opposite claims, 
which weie compromised b> the gen' ral homage, or from the siniplu it> of 
tlie age, which emplo>ed few wonis in e\ery transaction Topro\ethis we 
need but look into the letterof King Uichard. where he resigns the homage of 
Scotland, reserving tlie usual homage. His wonts are, ^a:pedictnt Iv 
Hexltgxus homo nosfer deieniat de omnibiu (errts de iptxbits autccfxsnret ntt 
antecfssorvm nosironim Ityit homtnes fuerunt, et nohts attjue /nrredihtct not- 
trtifidelitatem juToTunt. Hjmer.sol i. p. 05 I hese genera! terms were 
probably copied from the usual form of the homage Itself. 

It IS no proof that the kings ot Siotland possessed no lands or baronies m I 
Pngland, because we cannot fiml them in the imperfect histones and re- I 
cords of that age. for instance, it clearly appears, trom another passage, 
in this \er> letter of Iticliard, that the Scottish king held lands IkiiIi in the 
county of Huntingdon and elsewhere m England ; Ihough the earldom of 
Huntingdon itself was then in the person of his brother David ; and we 
know at present of no other baronies which William liehl. It cannot he 
expected that we sliould now Ite able to specify all his feesw’hiih he either 
I>c/ssessed or claimed in rngland, when It is probable that the two mon- 
jirchs tliemselves, and llieir ministers, would at tfiat very time hace dif- 
fered III tlie list: the Scottish king might possess some to which liis right 
Was disputecl ; lie nuglit claim others which he dul not possess* and nei- 
tlier of the two kings was willing to resign his pretensions by a particular 
enumeration. 

A late author of great industry and learning, hut full of prejudices, and 
ol no penetration, Mr. Carte, has taken advantage of the undefined terms 
of the Scotch homage, and hns pretended that it was done tor 1 otiiian and 
Gallowav ; that is, all the territories of the country now called Scotland, 
lying south ot tlie Clyde and Torth i hut to refute this pretension at oiice, 
w-e need only consider, that if these territories were hehl in fee ot the Eng- 
lish kings, there woiihl, hy the nature of the feudal law as established m 
England, have been continunl appeals tioin them to the courts ot the lord 
paramount ; contrary to all the iustories an<l records of thatage. We find, 
that as soon as Ixlward really estahlisheil his superioritv, appeals immedi- 
ately commenced from all parts of Scotland ; and that king, in fits writ to 
the king’s licnch, considers them as a necessary consequence ot the teiidal 
tenure. Suih l.irge territories also would have su()ptie(i a consuierahle 
pail ot tlie English armies, whnh never could have escaped all the histo- 
rians. 'Not to mention that there is not any instance of a Scotch prisoner 
ot War being tried as a rebel, m the fieqiient hostilities between the king- 
doms, where the Scottish armies were chiefly filled fiom the southern 
counties. , , . , 

Mr Carte’s notion with reganl to Galloway, which comprehends, in the 
language of that age, or rather in that ot the preceding, most ot the south- 


west counties of Scotland ; his notion, \ say, rests on so slight a founda- 
tion, that It scarcely merits being refuted. He will have il (and merely 
because he will have it) that the Cumberjand yielded by King i ilmund In 
JVIalcolin I. meant not only the connt> in Lnglaml «it that name, but all 
the teriilory iiorthw ards to the Clyde. But the case ot Lothian deaeiAcs 
some more consideration. « » , i l 

It IS certain, that in 'ery ancient language, Scotland means only the 
C'lunlry north of the friths ot Clyde and Fortli, 1 shall not make a parade 
of literature to prove it ^ because 1 do not find that this point is «lisputed 
by the Siots themselves. '1 he southern counliy was div idetl into Galloway 
and laithian; and the latter compiehemled all the south-east counties. 

1 his tciritory was certainly a part of the ancient kingdom of N orihumber- 
land.aiid was entirely jieopleil b> Saxons. v\ho afterwards received a gieat 
mixture ot Danes among them. It appears from ull the I nglish Inslorits, 
that the whole kingdom of Northumberland paid very little obedience to 
the Anglo Saxon mnnarchs, who governed after the dissolution or the hep- 
tarchy : and the northern and remote parts ot it seem to have fallen into a 
kind of anarchy, sometimes pillaged hy the Danes, sometimes j<)nmig them 
in their ravages upon oiner parts of England. 1 he kingsot Scotland, lying 
nearer them, took at last possession of the country, whuh had scarcely any 
government’, and we are told Matthew of \\ estminster, p 19.3, that 
hinc Cilv^r made a cmnl ot the lerrilory lo Kenneth 111., Ilwt is, he re- 
Signed claims whu h he could not make efleclual, without bestowing on them 
more trouble and expense tlian thej weie worth tor these are the only 
grants of pro\ inces made by kings \ and so ambit rnus and acliv e a ornue 
as Edgar, would never have ma'Ie presents ot aio other kin I. Though 
Matthew ot W estmmsler’s authority ina> appear small with regard to so 
remote a transaction yet we may admit it in this case, because (Jrdencus 
Vilahs, a good authority, tells us, p. 701, that Malcolm acknowledged to 
William Itulus that the Conqueior had confirmed to him the toimer grant 
of Lothian. But it follows not, because Edgar made this species of grant 
to Kenneth, that therefore he exacted homage for that teiritnr>. Homage, 
and all the rites of the feudal law. were veiy little known among the 
Saxons; and vve may also suppose that the claim ot Edgar was so anti- 
quated and weak, liiat, m resigning it, he made no very valuable conces 
Sion . anil Kenneth might well refuse to hold, hy so precarious a tenure, a 
territory winch he at present held by the sword. In short, no autlior sa>3 
lie did homage for it ^ . 

The only colour, indeed, of authority for Mr. Carte s notion is, that 
Matthew Pans, who wrote in the reign ot Hemy 1 1 l., hefo:e Edward s 
claim of superiority was heard ot. savs that Alexander 111 did liomage to 
Henry III. pro Laudtaiw et nlxts terrtx. See p. 555 1ms word seems 
naturally to he interpreted l/ithian. But, in the first place, Matthew 
Paris’s testimony, though convulei able, will not outweigh that or all the 
other historians, who say that the Scotch homage was always done foi lands 
in England. Secondl>, it the Scotch homage was done in general tei ms, 
(as has been alieadj piovcd,)ilis no wonder that histoi laiis should diltei 
III their account ot the object of it. since it is piohahle the parties them- 
selves weie not tull> agreed. Thirdly, there is reason to think that 
LaHdiannm, in Matthew Pans, does not mean the Lofhians now in Scot- 
land. There appears to have been a territory whuh ancienllv bore that or 
a similar nameiu the iiortli of I'ngland. I nr (1) I he Saxon C^hrouicle, p. 
197. says, that Malcolm Kenmure met \\ illiam ](uriis in I^dene in J..ng- 
land. (2) U is agree 1 by all historians, that Henry II. only reconquered 
from Scotland the northern counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
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duced) were but a feeble rarnpnrt against the power of the 
sword, Jidward, ciu-ryinc; with him a fjreat army, which 
was to enforce his jtroofs, advanced to the frontiers, and 
invited the Scottish parliament, and all the competitors, to 
attend him in the castle of Norham, a jilaco situated on 
the southern bnnhs of the Tweed, in order to determine 
that cause which had been referred to his arliitnition. 
But thouch this deference seemed due to so ttreat a mon- 
arcli, and wis no more than what hi.s father and the 
English Jiarons had, in similar circumstances, paid to 
J.cwis IX., the kinp:, careful not to (live uinbrane, and de- 
termined never to produce his claim, till it should bo too 
late to think of opposition, sent the Scottish barons an 
acknowlcdfimcut, that, thousli at that time they passed 
the frontiers, this step shoulu never bo drawn into prece- 
dent, or aflortl the Isnjjlish kintis a pretence for cxadtiiif; a 
like submission in tiny future transaction.i' When the 
toil M ■ Scottish nation had thus unwarily put 

themselves in his power, Edward opcnctl the 
conferences at Norham : he informed the parliament, by 
the mouth of Rojier le Bndian(;on, his cliief justiciary^ 
that he wa.s rome thither to determine the risht mnonp the 
compelitoi's to their crown ; that he was determined to do 
strict justice to all parties ; and that he was entitled to this 
authority, tint in virtue of the reference made to him, but 
in tpialily of sujicrior and liepc lord of the kjiiftdom.a He 
then jirdduced his proofs of this superiority, which ho 
po'teiulwl to be umpicstionable, and he required of tlicm 
an aeknowledjtment of it; a demand which was stiperllu- 
ous if tho fact was already known and nvosvcil.nml which 
plainlv belravs Edward’s consciousness of his lame and 
tiefect'ive title, 'flie Scottish parliament was astouishet! 
ni so new a pretension, and answered only by their !.ilencc. 
But the kina, in order to maintain the afiptsirance of free 
nnd n’mikir procectlincs, desitetl them to remove into their 
own country, to delil'etalo upon his claim, to examine his 
proofs, to propose all their ol'jections, and to infonn him 
of their resolution : and he appointed a plain at Upsettle- 
ton, on tho norlliem Ixmks of tho Tweed, f(>r that purpose. 

wlicMt the Scottish harons assembUil in this place, 
though moved witlt iiidigiiaiioti at tlio injustice of this un- 
expected claim, am! at the fmud with which it had heen 
contliiytetl, they found themselves heit^tywl into a situation, 
in wliieh it swils impossible for tlicm id make any defence 
for the ancient IiIktIv and inilepeiulcnce of their conntry. 
llie King of England, a martial nnd politic prince, at tfio 
head of a powerful army, lay at a very small distance, nnd 
«:is only sepaniied fron’i them hy a river fordable in many 
jilaccs. 'nmiigh by a sudden (llglil .some of tlicm luiglit 
tbr-msclves la* able'to luake tbeir csca|ie, what bones could 
tluw emortniii of securing tlu; kingdom against lii.s future 
emcrprise.s 1 Widmul a bead, without union among them- 
selves, attnehwl all of them to different competitors, whose 
title they had rashly submitted to the decision of this 
foreign lisurjior, and "who were iliereby reduced to an abso- 
liite riependcnce ujwn him ; they enuhl only expect, by 
rr-sistance, to entail on tliemselvc-s and their posterity ii 
innro_ grievous and more dwtruciive senatude. Yet, even 
in this dtsjierati; state of tiu-ir aff.iirs, the Scottish barons, 
as wo leani from Wal.singham,r one of tlie li«t liistorians 
of that period, had tho counige to reply, that, till they had 
a king, they_ could tale no resolotion on so rnomentbus a 
jioiui : the'journal of king Eduard says, that they made 
no answer at all :• lliat is, perhaps, no piirlinihir answer 
or objection to Edward’s claim : nod bv ibis solution it is 
nossible to reconcile the journal with the histarian. Tlic 
king, ibcrcforc, inteqirctmg tbeir silence as consent, ad- 
dressed bimst'lf to the several comjietiiors, nnd previously 
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to bis pronouncing sentence, required their acknowledg- 
ment of his superiority. 

It is evident from die genealogy of, the royal family of 
Scotland, that there could only be two questions about the 
.succession, that between Baliol and Bruce on the one 
hand, and Lord Hastings on the other, concerning the 
jiartilion of the crown ; and that between Baliol and Bruce 
themselves, concerning the preference of their respective 
titles, supposing the kingdom indivisible : yet there appear- 
ed on this occasion no less than nine claimants besides ; 
.lolm Comvn or Cummin Lord of Badenooh, Florence 
Earl of Holland, Patrick Dunbar Earl of March, William 
de Vo.scpy, Robert de l^nkeni, Nicholas de Soules, Patrick 
Galytlily, Roger de Mandeville, Robert de Ross; not to 
mention the King of Norway, who claimed as heir to his 
daughter Margaret.* Some of tlicse competitors were de- 
scended from more remote branches of the royal family ; 
otlicrs were even sprung from illegitimate children ; and 
ns none of them hat! the le.ast pretence of right, it is natural 
to conjecture, that Edward liad secretly encouraged them 
to appear in ilic li.st of claimants, tlgit' he might sow the 
more division among die Scottish nobility, make the cause 
appear the more intricate, and be able to choose among a 
great number the most obsequious candidate. 

_ But lie found them all equally obsequious on this occ.a- 
sioii." Robert Bruce was tlic’ first that acknowledged 
Edward’s right of superiority over Scotland, and lie had 
so far foreseen tho king's pretensions, that even in his pe- 
tition, where ho set forth Iris claim to the crown, he had 
prcvioiislv applied to him as liege lord of the kingdom ; a 
step whidi was not taken by any of the other competitors.” 
They alt, however, with seeming willingnes":, made a like 
ncknowlcdginont when required ; though Baliol, lest he 
sliould give otfeiice to the Scottish nation, had taken care 
to bo ahscnl during tho first days ; and ho was the last that 
rccogni.sod the king's title.* ' Edward next deliberated 
concerning the method of proceeding in the discussion of 
this groat controversy. He gave orders, that Baliol, and 
.such of the competitors ns adhered to him, should choose 
forty commissioners : Bruce and his adherents forty more : 
to these the king added twenty-four Englishmen: he 
ordered tlicse Imndrcd and four commissioners lo.exnmine 
the enusc deliherately among themselves, and make their 
report to him:f nnd ’lie promised in the ensuing year to 
give his determination, ^lcanwhile he pretended tluit it 
was rocpii.site to have all the fortresses of ScoU.and dr- 
livered into hi.s hands, in ordyr to enable him, without 
opposition, to put the true heir in posse.ssion of the crown ; 
ami this exorbitant demand was complied with, both by 
the states and by the claimants.* The goveniors also of 
nil the castles immediately resigned their command ; e.\- 
cept Hmfreville l-kirl of Angus, wlio refusodj without a 
formal and particular acquittal from the parliament and 
the several qlahnants, to suirender his fortresses to so 
doniineoring tin arbiter, who had given to Scotland so 
many just reasons of suspicion.'' Before this assembly 
hrok'c ti|), which had fixed such a mark of dishonour oii 
the iiatiou, all the prelates mid harons there present swore 
fu.illy to Edwtird ; and that iirince npiiointed commission- 
ers to receive a like oath from all the other barons and 
persons of di.siinction in Scotland.*' 

Tho king, having fiimllv made, as he imagined, this im- 
portant acquisition, Icfl the commissioners to sit at Ber- 
wick, and examine the titles of the several competitors who 
claimed the ]irecarious crown, which Edwarel was willing 
for some time to allow the lawful heir to enjoy, lie went 
southward.'!, both in order to assist at the funeral of his 
mother. Queen Eleanor, who died about tliis lime, and to 
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compose; some differences which had arisen among his 
principal nohility. Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester, the great- 
est baron of the kingdom, had espoused the kings daugh- 
ter, and being elated by that alliance, and still more by his 
own power, which he tliought set him above the laws, he 
permitted his bailiffs and vassals to commit violence on 
the lands of Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Hereford, who 
retaliated the injury by like violence. But this was not a 
reign in which such illegal proceedings could pass with 
impunity. Edward procurea a sentence against the two 
earb, committed them both to prison, and would not restore 
them to their liberty till he had exacted a fine of 1000 marks 
from llereford, anil one of 10,000 from his son-in-law. 

During this mten’al, the titles of John 

A. u. ICO-. of Robert Bruce, whose claims 

appeared to be the best founded among the competitors 
for the crown of Scotland, were the subject of general dis- 
quisition, as well as of debate among the commissioners. 
Edward, in order to give greater authority to his intended 
decision, proposed this general question both to the com- 
missioners and to all the celebrated lawyers in Europe : 
whether a person descended from the eldest sister, but 
further removed by one degree, were preferable, in the 
succession of kingdoms, fiefs, and other indivisible in- 
heritances, to one descended from the younger sister, but 
one degree nearer to the common stock 1 This was the true 
state of the case ; and the principle of representation had 
now gained such ground every where, that a uniform an- 
swer was returned to the king iii the affirmative. He there- 
fore pronounced sentence in favour of Baliol; and when 
Bnice, upon this disappointment, joined afterwards Lord 
Hastings, and claimed a third of the kingdom, winch he 
now pretended to be divisible, Edward, though his inte- 
rest seemed more to require the partition of Scotland, again 
pronounced sentence in favour of Baliol. That competi- 
AwKni of r<i. tor, upon renewing his oath of fealty to Eng- 
wrtrii in ti\our land, was put in possession of the kingdom;' 
of Udiioi. jjjj fortresses were restored to him ;<• and 
the conduct of Edward, both in the deliberate solemnity 
of the proceedings, and in the justice of the award, was so 
far unexceptionable. 

A D 1093 entertained no other view 

than that of establishing his superiority over 
Scotland, though the iniquity of that claim was apparent, 
and was aggravated by the most egregious breach of trust, 
he might have fixed his pretensions, and have left that impor- 
tant acquisition to his posterity. But he immediately pro- 
ceeded in such a manner, as made it evident, that, not 
content with this usurpation, he aimed also at the absolute 
sovereignty and dominion of the kingdom. Instead of 
gradually inuring the Scots to the yoke, and exerting his 
rights of superiority with moderation, lie encouraged all 
appeals to England ; required King John himself, by six 
different summons on trivial occasions, to come to Lon- 
don refused him the privilege of defending his cause by 
a procurator; and obliged him to appear at the bar of his 
parliament as a private person.^ These humiliating de- 
mands were hitherto quite unknown to a king of Scot- 
land ; they are however the necessary consequence of vas- 
salage by the feudal law ; and as there was no preceding 
instance of such treatment submitted to by a prince of that 
country, Edward must, from that circumstance alone, had 
there remained any doubt, have been himself convinced 
that his claim was altogether a usurpation.e But his 
intention plainly was, to enrage Baliol by these indigni- 
ties, to engage iiim in rebellion, and to assume the do- 
minion of the state, as the punishment of his treason and 
felony. Accordingly Baliol, though a prince of a soft and 
gentle spirit, returned into Scotland highly provoked at this 
usage, and determined at all hazards to vindicate his liber- 
ty ; and the war, which soon after broke out between 
France and England, gave him a favourable opportunity 
of executing his purpose. 
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The violence, robberies, and disorders, to which tliat ago 
was so subject, were not confined to the licentious h.irons 
and their retainers at land ; the sea was equally inihsted 
with piracy; the feeble execution of the laws had gnen 
licence to all orders of men ; and a general appetite for 
rapine and revenge, suppoited by a false point ot honour, 
had also infected the merchants and manners; and it 
pushed them, on any provocation, to seek redress by im- 
mediate retaliation upon the aggressors. A Norman and 
an English vessel met off the coast near Baj onne ; and 
both of them having occasion for water, they w^r with 
sent their boats to land, and the several creivs rr-mte. 
came at the same time to the same spring ; there ensued 
a quarrel for the preference ; a Norman, draiving his dag- 
ger, attempted to stab an Englisliman ; rvho, grappling 
witli him, threw liis adversary on the ground ; ana the 
Norman, ns was pretended, failing on his own dagger, 
was slain.i> This scuffle between two seamen about water, 
soon kindled a bloody war between the two nations, and 
involved a great part of Europe in the quarrel. The mari- 
ners of the Norman ship carried their complaints to tlie 
French king; Philip, without inquiring into the fact, with- 
out demanding redress, bade them take revenge, and trouble 
him no more about the matter.* The Normans, who had 
been more regular than usual in applying to the crown, 
needed but this hint to proceed to immediate violence. 
They seized an English ship in the channel ; and hansing, 
along with some dogs, several of the crew on the yard 
arm, in presence of their companions, dismissed the I’es- 
sel,k and bade the mariners inform their countrymen, that 
3’engeance was now taken for the blood of the Norman 
killed at Bayonne. This iniury, accompanied with so 
general and deliberate an insult, was resented by the mari- 
ners of the cinque-ports, who, without carrying any com- 
plaint to the king, or waiting for redress, retaliated, by 
committing like barbarities on all French vessels without 
distinction. The French, provoked by their losses, preyed 
on the ships of all Edward’s subjects, whether English or 
Gascon : the sea became a scene of piracy between tlie 
nations : the sovereigns, without either seconding or le- 
pressmg the violence of their subjects, seemed to remain 
indifferent spectators: the English made private associ- 
ations with tlie Irish and Dutch seamen ; the French with 
the Flemish and Genoese.' And the animosities of the 
people on both sides became every day more violent and 
barbarous. A fleet of two hundred Notman vessels set 
sail to the south for wine and other commodities ; and, in 
their passage, seized all the English ships which they met 
with, hanged the seamen, and seized the goods. The in- 
habitants of the English seaqiorts, informed of this inci- 
dent, fitted out a fleet of sixty sail, stronger and better 
manned than the others, and awaited the enemy on their 
retuin. After an obstinate battle, they put them to rout, 
and sunk, destroyed, or took the gieater part of them."' 
No quarter was given ; and it is pretended that the loss of 
the French amounted to fifteen thousand men : uhicli is 
accounted for by this circumstance, that the Norman fleet 
was employed in transporting a considerable body of sol- 
diers from the south. 

The affair xvas now’ become too important to be any 
longer overlooked by the sovereigns. On Philip’s sending 
an envoy to demand reparation and restitution, the king 
despatched the Bishop of London to the French court, in 
order to accommodate the quarrel. He first said, that the 
English courts of justice were open to all men ; and if any 
Frenchman were injured, he might seek reparation by 
course of law." He next offered to adjust the matter by 
private arbiters, or by a personal interview with the King 
of France, or by a reference either to the Pope or the col- 
lege of cardinals, or any particular cardinals agreed on by 
both parties.® The French, probably the moie disgusted, 
as they rvere hitherto losers in the quarrel, refused all 
these expedients : the vessels and the goods of merchants 
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were confiscated on both sides : depredations were con- 
tinued by the Gascons on the western coast of France, 
as well as by the Enirlish in the channel : Philip cited 
the kinfr, as Duke of Guienne, to appear in his court at 
Paris, and answer for these offences : and Edward, apjire- 
liensive of danuer to that nrovince, sent John St. John, an 
experienced soldier, to Bourdeaax, and cave him direc- 
tions to put Guienne in a posture of defence.e 

A. D i<> 9 i inieht, however, prevent a final 

rupture between the nations, the king de- 
spatched Ins biother, Edmond, Earl of Lancaster, to 
Pans; and as this piince had es|)oused the Queen of 
Navarre, mother to Jane, Queen of France, he seemed, 
on account of that alliance, the most proper iierson for 
findiii" expedients to aecoinmudate the diiierence. Jane 
piotended to interpose with her cood offices: Mary, the 
queen dowaper, loipned tlie same amicable disposition : 
and those two princesses told Edmond, that the circum- 
stance the most difficult to adjust, was the point of ho- 
nour with Pliihi), who thoupht hiiuself affronted by tht 
injuries committed aeainst him by Ins snb-vassals m 
Guienne : but if Edward would once consent to give him 
seizin and nossession of that piovince, he would think his 
honour fully repaired, would enpape to restore Guienne 
immediately, and would accejit of a very easy satisfaction 
for all tlie other injuries, llie kmp was consulted on the 
occasion ; and as he then found himself in immediate 
danper of war with the Scots, which he reparded as the 
more important concern, this politic prince, blinded by 
his favourite passion for suhduinp that nation, allowed 
himself to he deceived by so pross an artifice.t lie sent 
Ins brother orders to sipi'i and executo the treaty with the 
two queens ; Philip solemnly promised to execute his part 
of It; and the kmp’s citation to apjienr in the court of 
France was accordinply recalled : but the Fiench monarch 
was no sooner imt in possession of Guienne, than the 
citation was renewed ; Edw.iid was condemned for non- 
appearance; and Guienne, by a formal sentence, was 
declared to be forfeited and aniicxcd to the crown.'' 

Edward, f.illcii into a like snare with that which he 
himself had spread for the Scots, was eiiniptd ; and tlie 
more so, as he was justlj ash.uncd of his own conduct, 
in hemp so eprcpiouslj' o\cr-rcachcd by the court of 
France. Sensible of the extreme difficulties which he 
should encounter in the recovery of Gascony, where he 
had not retained a smele jilacc in Ins hands', he endea- 
voured to compensate that loss, by formtnp alliances xvitli 
sever.il princes, who, he projected, should .attack France 
on all quarters, and make a diversion of her forces. Adol- 
lihus dc Nassau, Kmp of the Romans, entered into a 
treaty with him lor that jiurpose ;' as dul also Aniadams, 
Count nfSavov,thp Archbishon of Cologne, the Counts 
of Gueldre .and Luxembourg, tlie Duke of IIr.abant and 
Count of Barre, who had married his two daughters, 
Margaret and Eleanor : but these alliances wore extremely 
burdensome to Ins narrow rev enues, and proved m the 
issue entirely ineffectual, itlnre iinjircssion was made on 
(iuiennc by an English army, which he completed by 
emptying tfiejaiE of many thousand thieves and robbers, 
who had been confined tlicre for their crimes. So low- 
had the profession of arms fallen, and so much had it 
degenerated from the estimation in which it stood during 
the vigour of the feudal system ! 

A I> I'-o'- detained in Eng- 

land, first by contrary w inds,» then by Ins 
apprehensions of a Scottish invasion, and by a rebellion 
of the Welch, whom he rejiressed and brought again 
under subjection." Tlie army which he sent to Guienne, 
was commanded by his nephew, John de Bretagne, Earl 
of Richmond, and under him liy St. John, Tibetot, de 
Vote, and other officers of reputation ;” who made them- 
selves masters of the town of Bayonne, as well as of 
Bourg, Blaye, Rcole, St. Severe, and other places, which 
straitened Bourdeaux, and cut off its communication both 
by sea and land. The favour which the Gascon nobility 
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bore to the English government facilitated these conquests, 
and seemed to promise still greater successes ; but tins 
advantage was soon lost by the misconduct of some of the 
officers. Philip’s brother, Charles de Valois, who com- 
manded the French armies, having laid siege to Podensac, 
a small foitress near Reole, obliged Giftard, the governor, 
to capitulate ; and the articles, though favourable to the 
English, left all the Gascons prisoners at discietion, of 
whom above fifty were hanged by Charles as rebels : a 
policy, by which he both intimidated that people, and 
produced an irreparable breach between them and the 
Enplish.’' That prince immediately attacked Reole, where 
the Earl of Richmond himself commanded ; ana as the 
place seemed not tenable, the English general drew liis 
troops to the water-side, with an intention of embarking 
with the greater part of the army. The enraged Gascons 
fell upon his rear, and at the same time opened their gates 
to the French, who, besides making themselves masters of 
the place, took many prisoners of distinction. St. Severe 
was more vigorously defended by Hugh de Vere, son of 
the Earl of Oxford ; but was at last obliged to capitulate. 
Tlie French king, not content with these successes m Gas- 
cony, threatened England with an invasion ; and, by a 
sudden attempt, his troops took and burnt Dover,? but 
were obliged soon after to retire. And in order to make 
a greater diversion of the English force, and engage Ed- 
ward in dangerous and important wars, he formed a secret 
alliance with John Bahol, King of Scotland ; the com- 
mencement of that strict union, which, during so many 
centuries, was maintained, by mutual interests and neces- 
sities, between the French and Scottish nations. John 
confirmed this alliance, by stipulating a marriage between 
his eldest son and the daughter of Charles de Valois.' 

The expenses attendmg these multiplied 
wars of Edward, .and his preparations for t.niiiia the con- 
war, joined to alterations which had insensi- flainen" 
lily taken place m the general state of affairs, 
obliged him to have frequent recourse to parliamentary 
supplies, introduced the lower orders of the state into the 
public councils, and laid the foundations of great and 
important changes in the government. 

Though nothing could be worse calculated for culti- 
vating the arts of peace, or maintaining peace itself, than 
the long subordination of vassalage from the king to the 
meanest gentleman, and the consequent slavery of the 
lower people; evils inseparable from the feudal system; 
that system was never able to fix the state in a jiroper 
warlike iiosture, or give it the full exertion of its power 
for defence, and still less for offence against a public 
enemy. The military tenants, unacquainted with obe- 
dience, unexperienced in war, held a rank in the troops 
by their birth, not by their merits or services ; composed 
a disorderly, and consequently a feeble arm\ ; and during 
the few days w-hicli they were obliged by their tenures to 
remain in the field, were often more formidable to their 
own prince, than to foreign powers against whom they 
were assembled. The sovereigns came gradually to disuse 
this cumbersome and dangerous machine, so apt to recoil 
upon the hand which held it ; and exchanging the mili- 
tary sen-ice for pecuniary supiilies, enlisted forces by 
mcans of a contract with particular officers, (such as those 
the Italians denominate Coiidol fieri,) w-hom they dismiss- 
ed at the end of the w-ar.' The barons and knights them- 
selves often entered into these engagements with the 
prince ; and xvere enabled to fill their hands, both by the 
authority w-hich they possessed over their vassals and 
tenants, and from the great numbeis of loose, disorderly 
people, whom they found on their estates, and xvho w-ill- 
ingly embraced an opportunity of gratifying their appe- 
tite for w-ar and rapine. 

Me.anwhile, the old Gothic fabric, being neglected, xvent 
gradually to decay. Though the Conqueror had divided 
all the lands of England into sixty thousand knights’ fees, 
the number of these xvas insensibly diminished by various 
artifices ; and the king at last found, that, by putting the 
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law in execution, lie could assemble a small part only of 
the ancient force of the kingdom. It was a usual expe- 
dient for men who held of the kine or great barons by 
military tenure, to transfer their land to the church, and 
receive it back by another tenure, called fi-ankalmoigne, 
by which they were not bound to perform any service.*> 
A law was made against this practice ; but the abuse had 
probably gone far before it was attended to, and probably 
was not entirely corrected by the new statute, which, like 
most laws of that age, we may conjecture to have been 
but feebly executed by the magistrate against the jier- 
petual interest of so many individuals. The constable 
and mareschal, when they mustered the armies, often in a 
hurrv, and for want of better information, received the 
sena'ce of a baion for fewer knights’ fees than were due 
by him ; and one precedent of this kind was held good 
against the king, and became ever after a reason for di- 
minishing the sen'ice.i Tlie lolls of knights’ fees were 
inaccurately kept ; no care was taken to correct them be- 
fore the armies were summoned into the field ; <i it was 
then too late to think of examining records and charters ; 
and the service was accepted on the footing which the 
vassal himself was pleased to acknowledge, after all the 
various subdivisions and conjunctions of property had 
thrown an obscurity on the nature and extent of his 
tenure.' It is easy to judge of the intricacies which would 
attend disputes of this kind with individuals ; when even 
the number of military fees belonging to the church, whose 
)iroperty was fixed and unalienable, became the subject of 
controversy; and we find in particular, that, when the 
Bishop of Durham was charged with seventy knights’ fees 
for the aid levied on occasion of the marriage of Henry 
II.’s daughter to the Duke of Saxony, the prelate acknow- 
ledged ten, and disowned the other sixtj.t It is not 
known in w'hat manner this difference was terminated ; 
but had the question been concerning an armament to de- 
fend the kingdom, the bislup’s serrace would probably 
have been received without op|iosttion for ten fees ; and 
this rate must also have fixed all his future payments. 
Pecuniary scutages, therefore, diminished as much as 
military services : t' other methods of filling the exchequer, 
as well as the armies, must be devised : new situations 
produced new laws and institutions ; and the great altera- 
tions in the finances and military power of the crown, as 
well as in private property, were the source of equal inno- 
vations in every part of the legislature or civil government. 

Tlie exorbitant estates conferred by the Norman on his 
barons and chieftains, remained not long entire and un- 
impaired. Tlie landed property was gradually shared out 
into inoie hands; and those immense baronies were di- 
vided, either by ]irovisions to younger children, by parti- 
tions among co-heirs, by sale, or by escheating to the king, 
who gratified a great number of fiis courtiers, by dealing 
them out among them in smaller portions. Such moderate 
estates, as they required economy, and confined the pro- 
prietors to live at home, were better calculated for dura- 
tion ; and the order of knights and small barons grew 
daily more numerous, and began to form a very respecta- 
ble rank of order in the state. As they were all immediate 
vassals of the crown by military tenure, they were, by the 
princijiles of the feuHal law, equally entitled with the 
greatest barons to a seat in the national or general coun- 
cils ; and this right, though regarded as a privilege, which 
the owners would not entirely relinquish, w’as also con- 
sidered as a burden, which they desired to be subjected to 
on extraordinary occasions only. Hence it was provided 
in the charter of King John, tnat while the great barons 
were summoned to the national council by a particular 
ivrit, the sm'all barons, under which appellation the knights 
were also comprehended, should only be called by a 
general summons of the sheriff. Die distinction between 
great and small barons, like that between rich and poor, 
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was not exactly defined; hut agreeably to the inaccurate 
genius of that ane, and to the simplicity of ancient go\ eni- 
ment, was left very much to be determined by the discie- 
tion of the king and his ministers. It was usual for the 
prince to require, by a jiaiticular summons, the attendance 
of a baron m one parliament, and to neglect him m future 
parliaments ; '■ nor was this uncertainty ever complained 
of as an injury. He attended when required : he was 
better pleased, on other occasions, to be exempted from 
the burden ; and as he was acknowledged to be of the 
same order with the greatest barons, it gave them no sur- 
nrise to see him take liis seat m the great council, w'hether 
he appeared of his own accord, or by a particular sum- 
mons from the king. Die barons by therefore, began 
gradually to intermix themselves with the barons by 
tenure; and as Camden tells us,' from an ancient manu- 
script, now lost, that, after the battle of Evesham, a posi- 
tive law was enacted, prohibiting every baron from appear- 
ing m parliament who was not invited thither by a par- 
ticular summons, the whole baronage of England held 
thenceforward their seat by writ, and tins important (irivi- 
lege of tlieir tenures was in effect abolished. Only wheie 
writs had been regularly continued for some time in one 
great family, the omission of them would have been re- 
garded as an affront and even as an injury. 

A like alteration gradually took place in the order of 
earls, who were the highest tank of barons. The dignity 
of an earl, like tliat of a baron, was anciently terr.torial 
and official : '' he exercised jurisdiction witbmliis county ; 
he levied the third of the fines to his own profit : he was 
at once a civil and a military magistrate : and though his 
authority, from the time of’ tlie Norman Conquest, was 
hereditary in England, the title was so much connected 
with the office, that wheie the king intended to create a 
new earl, he had no other expedient than to erect a certain 
territory into a county or earldom, and to bestow it upon 
tlie person and his family.' But as the sheriffs, who were 
tlie vicegerents of the earls, were named by the king, and 
removable at pleasure, he found them more deiiendent 
upon liim ; and endeavoured to throw the whole authority 
and jurisdiction of the office into their hands. This ma- 
gistmte was at the head of the finances, and levied all the 
king’s rents within the county : lie assessed at pleasure the 
talliages of the inhabitants m royal demesne : he had 
usually committed to him the management of wards, and 
often of escheats ; he presided in the lower courts of judi- 
cature : and thus, though inferior to the earl m dignitv,he 
was soon considered, by this union of the judicial and 
fiscal powers, and by tile confidence reposed in him by 
the king, as much superior to him in authority, and under- 
mined his influence within his own jurisdiction." It be- 
came usual, in creating an earl, to give him a fixed salary, 
commonly about twenty pounds a year, in lieu of his third 
of the fines : the diminution of liis power kept pace with 
the retrenchment of his profit : and the dignity of earl, in- 
stead of being territorial and official, dwindled into per- 
sonal and titular. Such were the mighty alterations winch 
already had fully taken place, or were gradually adr anc- 
mg, in the House of Peeis; that is, in the parliament : for 
there seems anciently to have been no other House. 

But though the introduction of barons by writ, and of 
titular earls, had giyen some intrcase to royal authority, 
there were other causes which counterbalanced those 
innovations, and tended in a higher degree to dimmish the 
power of the sovereign. Die disuse into which the feudal 
militia had in a great measure fallen, made the barons 
almost entirely forget tbcir dependence on the crown : by 
the diminution of the number of knights’ fees, the king 
had no reasonable compensation when he levied scutages, 
and exchanged their service for money ; the alienations of 
the crown lands had reduced him to poverty : and above 
all, the concession of the Great Charter had'set bounds to 
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royal power, and had rendered it more difficult and dan- 
fterous for the prince to e\cit any e.'ctraordinarv act of 
arbitrary authority. In this situation, it was natural for 
the king to court the friendship of the lesser barons and 
knights, whose influence was no ways dangerous to him, 
and who, being exposed to oppression from their iiowerlul 
neighbours, sought a legal protection under the shadow of 
the throne. Ho desired, therefore, to hate their presence 
in parliament, where they served to rontrol the turbulent 
resolutions of the gieat. To exact a regular attendance of 
the whole body would have ]iroduced confusion, and 
would have imposed too heavy a burden upon them. To 
summon only a few by writ, tliough it w.as practised, and 
had a good eflect, served not entirely the king’s purpose; 
because these meinbeis had no further authority than at- 
tended their personal character, and were eclipsed by the 
appearance of the more powerful nobility. He therefore 
dispensed with the atteniTancc of most of the lesser barons 
in parliament ; and in return lor this indulgence (for such 
it was tlien esteemed) rec^uired them to choose in each 
county a certain number ol their own body, whose charges 
tliev bore, and who, having gained the confidence, carried 
with them, of course, the authority of the whole order. 
This expedient had been practised at different times in the 
reign of Henry HI." and regularly during that of the pre- 
sent king. Tlie numbers sent up by each county varied at 
the will of the prince : ° they took their seat among the 
other peers ; because by their tenure they belonged to that 
order : p the introducing of them into that house scarcely 
appeared an innoyation : and though it was easily in the 
king’s power, by varying their number, to command the 
resolutions of the whole parliament, this circumstance was 
little attended to in an age when force was more prevalent 
than laws, and when a "resolution, though taken by the 
majority of a legal assembly, could not be executed, if it 
osed the will of the more powerful minority, 
ut there were other important consequences which 
followed the diminution and consequent disuse of the 
ancient feudal railitia. The k ing’s expense in levying and 
maintaining a military force for every enterprise was in- 
creased beyond what his narrow revenues were able to 
bear : as the scutages of his military tenants, which were 
accepted in lieu of their personal service, bad fallen to 
nothing, there were no means of supply but from volun- 
tary aids granted him by the parliament and clergy; or 
from the talliages which he might levy upon the towns 
and inhabitants in royal demesne, in the preceding 
year, Edward had been obliged to exact no less than the 
sixth of all movables from the laity, and a moiety of all 
ecclesiastical benefices,'i for his expedition into Poictou, 
and the suppression of the Welch : and this distressful 
situation, which w’as likely often to return upon him and 
his successors, made him think of a new device,and sum- 
mon the representatives of all the boroughs to parliament. 
Tins )ieriod, which is the twenty-third of his reign, seems 
to be the real and the true epoch of the House of Commons, 
and tlie faint dawn of popular government in England. 
For the representatives of the counties were only deputies 
from the smaller barons and lesser nobility : and the 
former precedent of representatives from the boroughs, 
who were summoned by the Earl of Leicester, was re- 
garded as the act of a violent usurpation, had been dis- 
continued m all the subsequent parliaments, and if such 
a measure had not become necessary on other accounts, 
that precedent was more like to blast than give credit 
to it. 

During the course of several years, the kings of Eng- 
land, in imitation of other European princes, had embraced 
the salutary policy of encouraging and protecting the 
lower and more industrious orders of the state ; whom 
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they found well disposed to obev the laws and civil niagi-- 
trate, and whose ingenuity and labour furnished coiiiiiu»- 
dities requisite for the ornament of peace and sup[)ort of 
war. Tliough the inhabitants of the country wire still 
lell at the disposal of their imperious lords ; many attenqits 
were made to gi\e more security and liberty to citizens, 
and make them enjoy unmolested the fruits of tlicir in- 
dustry. lloroughs were erected by royal jiatent within the 
demesne lands: liberty of trade was conferred iqion 
them: the inhabitants were allowed to farm, nt a fixed 
rent, their own tolls and customs:'' they were iierniitted 
to elect their own magistrates : justice was adiiiiiiistered 
to them by these magistnites, without obliging them to 
attend the sheriff’ or county-court : and some shadow of 
independence, by means of these equitable privileges, was 
gradually acquired by the people.' Ilie king, however, 
retained still the power of levying talliages or t.axes upon 
them, at pleasure;' and though their poverty, and the 
customs of the age, made these demands neither frequent 
nor exorbitant, such unlimited authority in the sovereign 
was a sensible check upon commerce, and was utterly 
incompatible with all the principles of a free government. 
But wrieii the multiplied necessities of the crown pro- 
duced a greater avidity for supply, the king, whose prero- 
gative entitled him to exact it, found that he had not power 
sufficient to enforce his edicts, and that it was necessary, 
before he imposed taxes, to smooth the wav for his de- 
mand, and to obtain the previous consent of the boroughs, 
by solicitations, remonstrances, and authority. The in- 
convenience of transacting this business with every parti- 
cular borough was soon felt; and Edward became sensible, 
that the most expeditious way of obtaining supply was, 
to assemble the deputies of all the boroughs, to lay be- 
fore them the necessities of the state, to discuss the matter 
in their presence, and to require their consent to the de- 
mands of their sovereign. For this reason, he issued writs 
to the sheriffs, enjoining them to send to parliament, along 
with two knights of the shire, two deputies from each 
borough within their county," and these jirovidcd with 
sufficient powers from their community to consent, in their 
name, to wliat he and his council should require of them. 
yh it is a most equitable rule, says he, iii Ins pieamhle to 
this writ, that what concerns all, should he approved of htq 
all; and common dangers be repelled by unitea efforts';'" a 
noble principle, which may seem to indicate a liberal 
mind in the King, and which laid the foundation of a free 
and equitable government. 

After the election of these deputies by the aldermen 
and common council, they gave sureties for their attend- 
ance before the king and parliament : their charges were 
respectively borne by the borougli which sent them ; and 
they had so little idea of appearing as legislators, a charac- 
ter extremely wide of their low rank and condition,' that 
no intelligence could be more disagreeable to any 
borough, than to find, that they must elect, or to any in- 
dividual, than that he was elected, to a trust from which 
no profit or honour could possibly be derived.y They 
composed not, pioperly speaking, any essential part of the 

arliament : they sat apart both from the barons and 

nights,' who disdained to mix with such mean personages: 
after they had given their consent to the taxes required of 
them, their business being then finished, they separated, 
even though the parliament still continued to sit, and to 
canvass the national business : " and as they all consisted 
of men who were real burgesses of the jilace from which 
they were sent, the sheriff, when he found no person of 
abilities or wealth sufficient for the office, often used the 
freedom of omitting particular boroughs in his returns ; 
and as he received the thanks of the people for this indul- 
gence, he gave no displeasure to the court, who levied on 
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all the hoioughs, without distinction, the tax agreed to by 
the majority of deputies.'' 

The union, liowcver, of the representatives from the 
borouglis gave gradually more weight to the whole order; 
and It became customary for them, in return for the sup- 
plies which they granted, to prefer petitions to the crown 
for the redre.'<s of any particular grievance of which they 
found reason to complain. Hie more the king’s demands 
multiplied, the faster these petitions increased both in 
number and authority ; and the pnnee found it difficult to 
refuse men whose grants had supported his throne, and to 
whose assistance he might so soon be again obliged to 
have recourse. Tlie Commons, however, were still much 
below the rank of legislators.' Their |ietitions, though 
they received a i erbal assent from the throne, were only 
the rudiments of laws : the judges were afterwards in- 
trusted with the power of putting them into form: and 
the king, by adding to them the sanction of his authority, 
and that sometimes without the assent of the nobles, be- 
stowed \alidity upon them. Tlie age did not refine so 
much as to perceive the danger of these irregularities. No 
man was displeased that the sovereign, at the desire of any 
class of men, should issue an order which appeared only 
to concern that class; and his predecessors were so near 
possessing the whole legislative power, that he gave no 
disgust by assuming it in this seemingly inoffensive man- 
ner. But time and further experience gradually opened 
men’s eyes, and corrected these abuses. It was found 
that no laws could be fixed for one order of men, without 
affecting the whole ; and that the force and efficacy of laws 
depended entirely on the terms employed in wording them. 
The House of Beers, therefore, the most powerful order 
in the state, with reason expected that their assent should 
be expressly granted to all public ordinances:'' and in the 
reign of Ifenry V. the Commons reipiired that no laws 
should be framed merely upon their petitions, unless the 
statutes xxere worded by themselves, and had passed their 
House in the form of a" bill.'" 

But as the same causes which had produced a partition 
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‘n ^ ^''5’ncellor West's inquirv into the manner of cieatinq ixtrs, p. H. 
lint fhere are so many proofs, that those two orders of representalivis 
were lonir separalc, lliat it is needless lo insist on them. Mr. Carle, who 
liail caretiiUy consulletl the mils ot parll.tment, aflirrns, that they nextr 
appear to have been unifi d till tlie lOtli of DlwanI 1 1 1, .‘•ee Hist. xo| n. 
p. 451. lint It IS certain that tins union was not even then htial; in ITJC. 
the hiirpesses acted by theinseUes, and voted a tax after the kniuhis were 
dismissed. .See I'yrrel, Hist. vol. in. p, 711, from Hof. t Ians. 4f» I'dw 
in. n.9. In 1.'170 they were the kniphls alone sslio p<i.ssid a \c»le tor the 
removal of Alice Pierce Irom the kinp’s person, if we may credit Walsinp- 
IIJO. 'Ihcic Is an inslaiicc of a like kin<l 111 the rcipn of Uicliard 
Jl, Colton, p, 19*1. 'I he ditferent faxes voted hy those twobranr lirsot tlic 
Cower House naturally kept them s» paratc ; but as their petitions had inosliy 


of property continued still to operate, the number of 
knights an'd lesser barons, or what the English call the 
gentry, perpetually increased, and they sunk into a rank 
still more inferior to the great nobility. The equality of 
tenuie was lost in the great inferiority of power and pro- 
perty ; and the House of representatives from the counties 
was gradually separated from that of the yieers, and formed 
a distinct order m the state.' The growth of commerce 
meanwhile augmented the private xvealth and consider- 
ation of the burgesses; the frequent demands of the 
croxvri increased their public importance; and as they 
resembled the knights of shires in one material circum- 
stance, that of representing particular bodies of men ; it 
no longer appeared unsuitable to unite them together m 
the same House, and to confound their rights and privi- 
leges.s Tims the third estate, that of the Commons, 
reached at last its present form ; and as the country gen- 
tlemen made thenceforwaids no scruple of appearing as 
deputies from the boroughs, the distinction between tlie 
members was entirely lost, and the Lower House acquired 
thence a great accession of weight and importance in the 
kingdom. Still, however, the office of this estate xvas x-ery 
difierent from tliat which it has since exercised with so 
much advantage to the public. Instead of checking and 
controlling the authority of the king, they were naturally 
induced to adhere to him as the great fountain of law anil 
justice, and to support him against the power of the aris- 
tocracy, xvhich at once was the source of oppression to 
themselves, and disturbed him in the execution of the 
laws. The Kmc, in his turn, gave counterance to an order 
of men, so useful and so little dangeious: the Beers also 
were obliged to nay them some consideration : and by this 
means, the third estate, formerly so abject in England, as 
well as in all other European naiions, rose, by slow degrees, 
to their present importance ; and, m their progress, made 
arts and commerce, the necessary attendants of liberty 
and equality, fiourisli in tlie kingdom.'' 

What sufliciently proves that the commencement of the 
House of burgesses, who are the true Commons, was not 

IIk vamp object, namely, Ibe redress of pncvances, and the suppoit of Uvv 
and jtisfue, both apaiiist Ihc cioun and Ihc harnns. this r.iiise as naturally 
uiiiltd them, and was the reason why tht> at laSt;oined in one Hnu«t* for 
the tiespatch of business. 'J he barons hail few ptfiimns, 1 heir priv ilepts 
were of more antu nt date : pnevances seldom aflecltd them. Ihcy weic 
themselves the chief oppressors. 

In 1311, the knichts by lliemsclv cs concurred w ith the bishops and barons 
in advisinp the kmp lo slay his journp> into Ireland Here was a petition 
wlmh reirardeil .i ni.dler ot stale, and was supposed lo he aliove the tapac ifj 
of the biirtessts. '1 he knidils, thercloie, ui led aptrt in tins pitifinn. Sec 
Cotton's Af»riilp p. J J Chief li.iron Gilliirt flunks, lliat the reason wh> 
faxes alwajs bre.m with llie Commons or burpesses was. that lhc> were 
linnlcd bj the instructions of their borouplis. Sec Hist ot the Exchequti . 
P. 17. 

Jl I he chief argument from ancient authority, for the opinion that the 
repre««'n!Htivcs of horouchs precetled the fortjuunth of Henr> 111 is ihe 
taiiinus petition of Ihe l>orouch of St. Alban's, first taken notice ot hj, 
Scldcn, and tlien by Petjt, Iliady, 'Jjrrel, aiul others. In this petiiion, 
presenit'l lo the parliamint in the rnpn of E<1vv.ird II. the town ot St 
Albans asserts, that thoiiph Ihej held tncapiteoi the crown, and ow eil onlj , 
for all other serv icp, their attendance in parliament, v et the sherifl liacl 
omitted tl*em in his writs, win reas liolh in Ihe reipn of the kini;'s father, 
and all his predece'Sors, Hies ha«l nlwajs sent nieinhers Nnw,s.o Ihe 
defenders of this onmion, if the rnminencement of tlic House of Commons 
were in Hcnr> lll.'s rtipn, this expression could not have l»ern u«ed 
But Mailox. in liis History of tlie Exchequer, p 520, 5‘’1, 574, h.is endea- 
voured. and w iih prcai reason, to destroy the authoritj of this petition for 
the pur|>ose alleped. He asscrls, first, J hat there was no siicli tenure m 
r imland astti d of hohlm,: h\ attendance in p irl lament, instt ad of all other 
s«rv ICC. Secondly , 'I hat the borniipli of .St. Alban's nevpr field of Ihe crown 
at all, hut w as afwn>s demesne land of the abbot, it is no wonder, there 
ton , tli.at a petition w Inch adv.mccs two faUtlioods, should conlam one 
historical mistake, which indeed amounts onl> lo ,m inaccurate and exap- 
per.ftcd expression , no slianpe ni.iltcr in n-norant hurb’esses of that ace. 
A<cordmj:l> , St. Allians conlmued still lo helonp lo Ihe alibot. It never 
held of the crown till after the dissolution ot tlie inonastcrns But the 
R'snraiice of tin Se rctilioners is remaikablc. J hey wanted to shake off the 
aiilhorit^ of their abbot, and to hold of the kmc , but were nnw illmplo p.iy 
nn> ^erviccseven lo the crown* uponwbirh they framed this aile petition, 
winch later writers have maile tlie foundation of so man> inferences and 
coiiclusu,ns. I roin Ihe tenor ot the petition it appears, that there was a close 
connexion l»»*tvvepn hohlinp of Ihe crown, and hemp repiesenled in parlia- 
ment * Ihe latter had sLarcely ever place w ilhout the former: \ttwe learn 
from Tjrrel’s Appemlix, vol iv. that (here were some instanci’s toihe con- 
trary. It IS not improtiahle that I’dvvard followed the 10II ot (lie Earl of 
1 ciccster, who had summoned, \v itiiout distinction, all tlie considirahle 
horoiiphs of the kinpiloni ; amonp which there inipht be some tew that did 
not hold ot tlie crown. I dward also found it necessary lo impose taxes 
on alljhe Imrouphs in tlie kmptlom without distinction. 'J Ins was a pood 
expedient for aupimnlin? his revenue. We are not to imapine, because 
the House of ('nnimonshav e since become of creaf importance, that the first 
Sunmiotiinp of thun would form any remarkable and sfnkinp epoch, and 
be pinerally known to the people even siventy or eichty jears after. So 
ipiioiant wire Ihe pentr.tlily ot men in that .ice, that country burpesses 
woiibl leaclily imacine an innovation, soeniinply so little material, lo have 
existed from time immcniorial, because it was beyond their own memory, 
and perhaps that ot ilieir fathers Even llie parliament in llie reipn of 
Henry V. say, that Ireland had. from the bepinninp of Mme. fieen sul>jp(t 
to the crown of I'npland, (See Brady.) And surel> if anj tliinp intei^sfs 
the people above all others, it is war and conauests, with their dates anil 
ciiruinstanres. 
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an affair of chance, but arose from tlie necessities of the 
present situation, is, that Edward, at the very same time, 
summoned deputies from tiie inferior cleruyj'tlie fiist tliat 
ever met in England,' and he required them to impose 
taxes on theirconstituentb for ttie public service. Formerly 
the ecclesiastical benefices bore no part of the burdens of 
the state : the Poiie indeed, of late, had often levied im- 
positions upon them ; he liad sometimes granted this 
power to the soveieurn : the hin" himself had in the 
preceding year evacted, by menaces and violence, a very 
grievous t.i\ of half the revenues of the clergy : but as 
this precedent was dangerous, and could not’ easily be 
repeated in a government which reipiircd the con.sent of 
the subject to any e\tranrdmary resolution, Edward found 
it more prudent io assenible a Lower House of convoca- 
tion, to lay befoie lh(>m his necessities, mid to ask some 
supply. Hut on this occasion he met with difticulties. 
Whether that the clergy thought themselves the most 
independent body in the kingdom, or were disgusted by 
the former exorbi’tant impositions, they alisolutely refusetl 
their assent to the king's demand of a fifth of their mov- 
ables ; and it was not till a second meeting, that, on their 
persisting in this refusal, he was willing to accept of a 
tenth. Tlie barons and knights granted him, without 
liesitation, an eleventh ; the burgesses, a seventh. But 
the clergy still scrupled to meet on the king’s writ, lest 
by such an instance of obedience they should seem to 
acknowledge the authority of the temponil power: and 
this comiiromise was at last fallen upon, that the king 
should issue his writ to the arclilnsiiop; and that the 
archbishop should, in consequence of it, summon tlie 
clergy, wlio, as they then ajipcared to obey their spiritual 
superior, no longer hesitated to meet in convocation. 
Tins expedient, however, was the cause why the eccle- 
siastics were separated into two Houses of convocation 
under their several archbisho|i.s, and formed not one 
estate, as in other countries of Iburope; which was at first 
the king's iiitcntioii.' We now return to the course of 
our narration. 

Edward, conscious of the reasons of disgust which he 
had given to the King of Scots, informed of the disposi- 
tions of that pcojilc, and expecting the most violent effects 
of their resentment, which he knew he had so well merit- 
ed ; employ cd the su|iplies granted him by Ins people 
in making nreiinrations against the hostilities of Ins 
northern neighbour. hen in this situation, he received 
intelligence of the treaty secretly concliuicd between 
John and I’lnlip; and though uneasy at tins concurrence 
of a French ana Scotti.sli war, he resolved not to encou- 
rage Ins enemies by a pusillanimous behaviour, or by 

/V D icofi to their united efforts. He sum- 

moned John to jierform the duty of a vassal, 
and to send him a suiiply of forces against an invasion 
ffom France, with vvhicl’i he vv.is then threatened: he 
next rcijuircd that the fortresses of Berwick, Jcdborougli, 
and Hoxhorough, should be put into his hands as a secu- 
rny during the war;'" he cited John to appear ni an 
English parliament, to be held at Newcastle: and when 
none of these successive demands were complied with, 
ho marched iiortiivvard with numerous forces, 30,000 foot, 
and 4000 horse, to chastise his rebellious vassal. The 
Scottish nation, who had little reliance on the vigour and 
abilities of their jirince, assigned him a council of twelve 
noblemen, in whose hands the sovereignty was really 
lodged," and who put the country in the best posture of 
which the present distractions would admit. A great 
army, composed of 40,000 mfantrv, though supported 
only by 500 cavalry, advanced to the frontiers; and alter 
a fruitless attempt upon Carlisle, marched eastwards to 
defend those provinces which Edward was preparing to 
attack. But some of the most considerable of the Scottish 
nobles, Robert Bruce the father and son, the Earls of 
hlarch and Angus, prognosticating the ruin of their coun- 
try, from the concurrence of intestine divisions and a 
foreign invasion, endeavoured here to ingratiate them- 
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selves with Edward, by an early submission; and the 
king, encouraged by this fav'ou'rable incident, led his 
army into the enemy’s country, and crossed the Tweed 
without opposition at Coldstream. He then 
received a message from John, by which siarci'- 
that prince, having now procured for himself and his 
nation Pope Celestine’s dispensation from former oaths, 
renounced the homage which had been done to England, 
and set Edward at defiance." This brav'ado was but ill 
supported by the military operations of the Scots. Ber- 
wick was already taken by assault : Sir AVilliam Dougins, 
the governor, was made prisoner : above 7000 of the 
garrison were put to the sword : and Edward, elated by 
this great advantage, despatched Earl Warrenne with 
12,000 men to lay siege to Dunbar, which was defended 
by the flower of the Scottish nobility. 

The Scots, sensible of the importance of this place, 
which, if taken, laid their whole country open to the 
enemy, advanced with their main army, under the com- 
mand of the Earls of Buchan, Lenox, and IMarre, in 
order to relieve it. Warrenne, not dismayed at the great 
superiority of their number, marched out to give them 
battle. He attacked them with great vdgour; ^ 
and as undisciplined troops, when numerous, p" ■ 

are but the more ex’posed to a panic upon any alarm, he 
soon threw them into confusion, and chased them off the 
field with great slaughter. The loss of the Scots is said 
to have amounted to 20,000 men : the castle of Dunbar, 
with all Its garrison, surrendered next day to Edward, 
vyho, after the battle, had brought up the 'main body of 
the English, and who now proceeded vvith an assured 
confidence of success. The castle of Roxborough was 
yielded by James, Steward of Scotland ; and that noble- 
man, from whom is descended the royal family of Stuart, 
was again obliged to swear fealtv to Edward. After a 
feeble resistance, the castles of Edinburgh and Stirling 
opened their gates to the enemy. All the southern parts 
were instantly subdued by the English ; and, to enable 
them the better to reduce tlie northern, whose inaccessible 
situation seemed to give them some more security, Ed- 
ward sent for a strong reinforcement of ^\’elch and Irish, 
who, being accustomed to a desultory kind of war, were 
the best fitted to pursue the fugitive Scots into the re- 
cesses of their lakes and mountains. But Scoil.,nd sub- 
thc spirit of the nation was already broken "‘ucii. 
by their mis'ortuncs; and the feeble and timid Baliol, 
discontented with his own subjects, and overawed by the 
English, abandoned all those resources which his jieople 
might yet have po.ssessed in tins extremity. He hastened 
to make his submissions to Edward ; he expressed the 
deepest penitence for his disloyalty to his liege lord; and 
he made a solemn and mevocable resignation of his 
crown into the hands of that monarch.!’ Edward marcli- 
ed northwards to Aberdeen and Elgin, without meeting 
an enemy: no Scotchman approached him but to pay 
him submission and do him homage : even the turbulent 
Highlanders, ever refractory to their own princes, and 
averse to the restraint of laws, endeavoured to prevent the 
devastation of their country, by giving him early proofs 
of obedience: and Edward, having brought the whole 
kingdom to a seeming state of tranquillity, returned to 
the south with his army. Tliere was a stone to which 
d’e popular superstition of the Scots paid the highest 
veneration: all their kings were seated on it when they 
received the rite of inauguration : an ancient traditioii 
assured them, that, wherever this stone was placed, their 
nation should always govern : and it was carefully pre- 
served at Scone, as the true palladium of their monarchy, 
and their ultimate resource amidst all their misfortunes. 
Edward got possession of it ; and carried it with him to 
England.!! He gave orders to destroy the records, and 
all those monuments of antiquity, which might preserve 
the memory of the independence of the kingdom, and 
refute the English claims of superiority. Tlie Scots pre- 
tend, that he also destroyed all the annals presen-ed in 
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tlieir convents : but it is not probable tliat a nation, so 
rude and unpolished, should be possessed of any history 
winch deserves much to be regretted. The gieat seal of 
Baliol was broken; and that punce himself was carried 
prisoner to London, and committed to custody in the 
Tower. Two years after, he was restored to liberty, and 
submitted to a voluntary banishment in France; where, 
M’ltliout makin;t any further attempts for the recovery of 
his royalty, he died in a jirivate station. Earl Warrenne 
was left jtovernor of Scotland : r Enithshmen were in- 
tiusted with the chief offices: and Edward, flattering; 
himself that he had attained the end of all Iiis wishes, 
and that the numeious acts of fiaud and violence, which 
he had practised atnntist Scotland, had tenninated in the 
final reduction of that kingdom, returned w’ith his victo- 
rious army into England. 

w.u \Mtii An attempt which he made about the 
1 1 . nice. same time, for the recovery of Guienne, was 
not equally successful. He sent thither an aimy of 7000 
men, under the command of his brother, the Earl of Lan- 
caster. That prince gained at first some advantages over 
the Frendi at Bourdeaux ; but he was soon after seized 
with a distemper, ofwhich he died at Bayonne. The com- 
mand devolved on the Earl of Lincoln, who was not able 
to perform any thing considerable during the rest of the 
campaign.* 

But the active and ambitious spirit of Edward, while 
his conquests biought such considerable accessions to the 
English monarchy, could not be satisfied, so long as 
Guienne, the ancient patrimony of his family, was wrei-tcd 
from him hy the dishonest artifices of the French monarch. 
Finding that the distance of that province rendeied all 
his efforts against it feeble and uncertain, he proposed to 
attack Franco in a quarter where she appeared more vul- 
nerable ; and with tins view he married his daughter, 
Elizabeth, to John, Earl of Holland, and at the same tune 
contracted an alliance with Guy, Earl of Flandeis, stipu- 
lated to pay him the sum of 75,000 pounds, and projected 
an invasion, with their united forces, upon Philipj then- 
common enemy.' He hoped that, when he himself, at 
die head of the English, I'leinish, and Dutch armies, re- 
inforced by his German allies, to whom he had promised 
or remitted considerable sums, should enter the frontiers 
of France, and threaten the ctipital itself, Philip would at 
last be obliged to relinquish his acquisitions, and jmrehase 
]’eace by the restitution of Guienne. But, in order to set 
this great machine in movement, considerable supplies 
were requisite from the parliament ; and Edw-ard, without 
much difficulty, obtained from the haroiis and knights a 
new grant of a twelfth of all their movables, and from the 
boroughs, that of an eighth. The great and almost un- 
limited ]iower of the king over the latter, enabled him to 
throw the heavier part of the burden on them ; and the 
prejudices which he seems always to have entertained 
against the church, on account of the former zeal of the 
clergy for the hlonffort faction, made him resolve to load 
them with still more considerable impositions; and he 
required of them a fifth of their movables. But he here 
met with an opposition, which for some time disconcerted 
all his measaires, and engaged him in enterprise'-, that 
were somewhat dangerous to him ; and would have 
proved fatal to any of his predecessors. 

Dissensions "ith Boniface VIII. who had succeeded Celes- 

iiie cier,-y. tj,jg j„ t|,g tliroiie, was a man of the 

most lofty and enterprising spirit ; and, though not en- 
dowed with that severity of manners which commonly 
accompanies ambition in men of his order, he was deter- 
mined to carry the authority of the tiara, and his dominion 
over the temporal power, to as great a height as it had 
eicr attained in any former period. Sensible that Ins im- 
mediate predecessors, by oppressing the church in every 
province of Christendom, had extremely alienated the 
aflbetions of the clergy, and had afforded the civil magis- 
trate a pretence for laying like impositions on ecclesias- 
tical revenues, he attempted to resume the former station 
of the sovereign iiontiff, and to establish himself as the 
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common protector of the spiiitual order against all in- 
vaders. For this purpose, he issued very early in his pon- 
tificate a general bull, prohibiting all princes from levying, 
without his consent, any taxes upon the clergy, and all 
clergymen from submitting to such impositions ; and he 
threatened both of them with the penalties of excommu- 
nication in case of disobedience." This important edict 
is said to have been procured by the solicitation of Robeit 
de Winchelsey, Archbishop of ’C-anterbiiry, who intended 
to employ it as a rampart against the violent extortions 
which the church had felt fiom Edward, and the still 
greater, which that pnnee’s multiplied necessities gave 
them leason to ajipreliend. When a demand, therefore, 
was made on the clergy of a fifth of their movables, a tax 
which was probably much more grievous than a fifth of 
their revenue, as their lands were mostly stocked with 
their cattle, and cultivated by their villains ; the clergy 
took shelter under the bull of Rope Boniface, and pleaded 
conscience in refusing compliance." The king came not 
immediately to extremities on this repulse; but, after 
locking up all their granaries and barns, and prohibiting 
all rent to be paid them, he aiqiointed a new synod, to 
confer with him upon his demand. The primate, not 
dismayed by these proofs of Edward’s resolution, here 
plainly told him that the clergy owed obedience to two 
sovereigns, their spiritual and their temporal ; but then- 
duty bound them to a much stricter attachment to the 
for.mer than to the latter: they could not comply with his 
commands, (for such, in some measure, the requests of 
the crown were then deemed,) in contradiction to the 
express prohibition of the sovereign pontiff.’' 

The clergv had seen, in many instances, , _ 
that Edward paid little regard to those nu- ' ’ * '■ 
merous privileges, on which they set so high a value. He 
had formerly seized, in an arbitrary manner, all the money 
and plate belonging to the churches and convents, and 
had applied them to the public service ;>■ and they could 
not but expect more violent treatment on this sharp re- 
fusal, grounded on such dangerous princiiiles. Instead 
of applying to the Pope for a relaxation of his bull, he 
resolved immediately to employ the power in his hands ; 
and he told the ecclesiastics, that, since they refused to 
support the civil government, they were unworthy to re- 
ceive any benefit from it ; and he would accordingly put 
them out of the protection of the laws. This vigorous 
meiisure was immediately cariied into execution.* Orders 
w-ere issued to the .judges to receive no cause brought 
before them by the clergy ; to hear and decide all causes 
in which they were defendants : to do every man justice 
against them ; to do them justice against nobody." The 
ecclesiastics soon found themselves in the most miserable 
situation imaginable. They could not remain in their 
own houses or convents for want of subsistence : if they 
went abroad in quest of maintenance, they were dismount- 
ed, robbed of their horses and clothes, abused by every 
ruffian, and no redress could be obtained by them for the 
most violent injury. The primate himself was attacked 
on the highway, was stripped of his equipage and furniture, 
and was at last reduced to board himscll, with a single 
sen-ant, in the house of a country clergymanj’ The king, 
meanwliile, remained an indifferent spectator of all these 
violences ; and without employing his officers in commit- 
ting any immediate injury on the priests, which might 
have appeared invidious and oppressive, he took ample 
vengeance on them for their obstinate refusal of his de- 
mands. Though the archbishop issued a general sentence 
of excommunication against all who attacked the persons 
or property of ecclesiastics, it was not regarded : while 
Edward enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing the ]ieople be- 
come the voluntary instruments of his justice against 
them, and inure themselves to throw off that respect for 
tlie sacred order, by which they li-ad so long been over- 
awed and governed. 

The spirits of the clergy were at last broken by this liarsli 
treatment. Besides that the whole province of York, 
which lay nearest the danger that stiff hung over them 
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from tlie Scots, voluntarily, from the first, voted a fifth of 
their movables ; the Bishops of Salisbuiy, Ely, and some 
others, made a composition for the secular clerpy within 
their dioceses : and they agreed not to pay the fiftli, whicli 
would have been an act of disobedience to Boniface’s hull, 
but to dejposit a sum equivalent in some church appointed 
thern; whence it was taken by the kmej’s officers.' Many 
particular convents and clerc 3 'mcn made pavment of a like 
sum, and receired the kinji’s protection.'^ Those uho had 
not ready money, cnteied iiitorccn^nizanci sfoi theiiaymonl. 
And there uas scarcely found one ecclesiastic in the kinfr- 
dom, uho seemed willinj; to suffer, for the sake of leli- 
mous privileges, this new species of martyidom, the most 
tedious and laimuishmg of any, the most mortifvm" to 
spiritual pi ide, and not rewarded by that crown of glory, 
which the cliuich holds up, with such ostentation, to her 
devoted adherents. 

Ariiiir.iry But as tlic money granted by par'iament, 

int.isuris. though considei.ible, was not sufficient to 
supply the king’s necessities, and that lericdby composi- 
tions with the clergy ramc in slowlj, Edward was obliged, 
for the obtaining of further supply, to exert his arbitrary 
power, and to lay an oppressive liand on all orders of men 
in the kingdom. He limited the merchants in the quan- 
tity of wool allowed to be ex'portcd ; and at the same time 
forced them to pay him a duty of forty shillings a sack, 
winch was eomputed to be above the tliiid of the value.' 
He seized all the rest of the wool, as well as all the leather 
of the kiiicdom, into his hands, and disposed of these com- 
modities for Ins own benefit : ' ho required the slierids of 
each county to sufiply him with 2000 quarters of wheat, 
and as many of oats, which he permitted them to seize 
wherever they could find them ; the cattle and other com- 
modities necessary for supphing Ins army were laid hold 
of without tl 0 cbiiseiit of the ow ners : s’" and though he 
piomiscd to pay alterwards the equivalent of all these 
goods, men .saw but little probability that a j mice, who 
submitted so little to the limitations of law, coula ever, 
umidst Ins inultipbcd necessities, be reduced to a .strict 
observance of Ins enirigcmciits. lie showed, at the same 
time, an equal disregard to the principles of the feudal 
law, by vvliicb all the lands of Ins kni!;dom were held : in 
order to increase Ins arniv , and enable him to suiiport that 
great dibit winch be intended to make auainst France, he 
required the attendance of every proprietor of land pos- 
sessed of twenty iioundsti jear,’ even though beheld not 
of the crow n, and w as not obliged by Ins tenure to perforin 
anv such service.ii 

riicsc acts of violence and of arbitrary power, notwith- 
standing the great personal rccard getieraUy borne to the 
king, bred murimirs in every order of men ; and it was not 
long ere some of tbe great nobility, jealous of their own 
jii IV lieges as well as of national liberty, gave countenance 
and aiitlioritv to these complaints. Isdvvard assembled 
on the sca-coast an arinv, which ho purposed to send over 
to Gascony, while he himself should in person make an 
impression on the side of I'landeis; and lie intended to 
jiut these forces under the command of Iluniphrey Bohun, 
J'hirl of Hereford, the Constable, and Roger Bigod, Earl 
of Nnifolk, the Mareschal of England. But these two 
jinwerful carls refused to execute Ins commands, and 
iiffiimed, that tliej were only obliged by their office to at- 
tend bis person in the wars. A violent altercation en- 
sued ; and the king, in the height of Ins passion, address- 
ing himself to the constable, exclaimed, Sir Iiiir/ybi/ Owl, 
i/itii sliiill either go or haiif'. ]h/ God, Sir iviwg, replied 
Hereford, 1 wilt neither no unr hunn- And he immedi- 
ately cle|iartecl, with the mareschal, and above tliirty other 
considerable barons. 

Upon this opjiosition, the king laid aside the projector 
an expedition against Guieniie ; and assembled the forces 
which he himself puriioscd to transport into Flanders. 
But the two earls, irritated in the contest and elated by 
impunity, tiretending that none of their ancestors liacl ever 
served in that countr}’, relused to jierforni the duty of their 
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office in mustering the army.'' The king, now finding it 
advisable to proceed with moderation, instead of attaint- 
ing the earls, who possessed their dignities by hereditary 
right, appointed Thomas de Berkeley, and Geoffrey de 
Geyneville, to act, in that emergence, as constable and 
mareschal.' He endeavoured to reconcile himself with 
the church; took the primate again into favour made 
him, in conjunction with Reginald de Grey, tutor to the 
prince, whom he intended to appoint guardian of the king- 
dom during his absence ; and he even assembled a great 
number of the nobility m Y'estmmster-hall, to whom he 
deigned to make an apology for his past conduct. He 
pleaded the urgent necessities of the crown ; his extreme 
want of money; his engagements from honour as well as 
interest to support his foreign allies : and he promised, if 
ever he returned in safety, to redress all their grievances, 
to restore the execution of the laws, and to make all his 
subjects compensation for the losses which they had sus- 
tained. Meanwhile, he begged them to suspend their 
animosities ; to judge of him by his future conduct, of 
which, he hoped, he should be more master; to remain 
faithful to his government, or, if he perished in the present 
war, to preserve their allegiance to Ins son and successor." 

There w ere certainly, from the concurrence of discon- 
tents among the great, and grievances of the people, mate- 
rials sufficient, in any other period, to have kindled a civil 
war in England : but the vigour and abilities of Edward 
kept every one in awe; and his dexterity, m stopping on 
the brink of danger, and retracting the measures to which 
he had been pushed by his violent temper and arbitrary 
principles, saved the nation from so great a calamity. The 
two great earls dared not to break out into open violence : 
they proceeded no further than framing a remonstrance, 
which was delivered to the king at Winchelsea, when he 
was ready to embark for Flanders, niey there complained 
of the violations of the Great Charter and that of forests ; 
the violent seizures of com, leather, cattle, and above all, 
of wool, a commodity which they affirmed to be equal in 
value to half the lands of the kingdom ; the arbitrary im- 
position of foity shillings a sack bn the small quantity of 
wool allowed to be exported by the merchants ; and they 
claimed an immediate redress of all these grievances!'* 
The king told them, that the greater part of Ids council 
were now at a di.stance, and without their advice he could 
not deliberateon measures of so great importance.!’ 

But the constable and mareschal, with the DiwensmnsMiih 
barons of their jiarty, resolved to take ad- iidrous. 
vantage of Edward’s absence, and to obtain an exjilicit 
assent to their demands. Y hen summoned to attend the 
parliament at London, they came with a great body of 
cavalrj and infantry ; and before they w ould enter the city, 
required that the gates should he put into their custody." 
TIic primate, who secretly favoured all their pretensions, 
advised the council to comply ; and thus they became 
masters both of the young prince and of the resolutions of 
]iarliainrnt. Their demands, however, xveie moderate; 
and such as sufficiently justify the purity of their intentions 
111 all their past measures : they only required, that the 
two charters should receive a solemn confirmation ; that 
a clause should be added to secure the nation for ever 
against all impositions and taxes xvitliout consent of par- 
liament; and that they themselves and their adherents, 
who had refused to attend the king into Flanders, should 
be pardoned for the oflence, and should be again received 
into favour.' Tlie Prince of Wales and his council as- 
sented to these terms; and the charters were sent over to 
the king in Flanders, to be there confirmed by him. Ed- 
ward felt the utmost reluctance to this measure, xvhich, he 
apprehended, would for the future ireiiose fetters on his 
conduct, and set limits to his lawless authority. On va- 
rious pretences, he delayed three dajs giving any answer 
to the deniities ; and wdieii the pernicious consequences 
of his refusal were represented to him, he xvas at last 
obliged, after many internal struggles, to affix his seal to 
the cliarteis, as also to the clause that bereaved him of the 
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po^^er which he had liitherto assumed, of imposing arbi- 
tmrv taxes upon the people.* 

That we may fimsn at once this interesting transaction 
concerning the settlement of the charters, we shall briefly 
mention the subsequent events which relate to it. The 
constable and mareschal, informed of the king’s compli- 
ance, were satisfied ; and not only ceased from disturbing 
the government, but assisted the regency with their power 
against the Scots, who had risen in arms, and had thrown 
off the yoke of England.! Rut being sensible that the 
smallest pretence would suffice to make Edward retract 
these detested laws, which, though they had often received 
the sanction both of king and parliament, and had been 
acknowledged during three reigns, were never yet deemed 
to have sufficient validity; they insisted that he should 
again confirm them on his return to England, and should 
thereby renounce all plea which he might derive from his 
residing in a foreign country, when he formerly affixed Ins 
seal to them." It appeared that they judged aright of 
Edward’s chaiacter and intentions : he delayed this con- 
firmation as long as possible ; and when the iear of worse 
consequences obliged him again to comply, he expressly 
added a saKo for liis royal dignity or prerogative, which 
in effect enervated the whole force of the charters.'" The 
two earls and their adherents left the parliament in dis- 
gust ; and the kin^ was constrained, on a future occa- 
sion, to grant to the people, without any subterfuge, a 
pure and absolute confirmation of those laws,' which 
were so much the object of their passionate affection. 
Even further securities were then provided for the esta- 
blishment of national privileges. Tliree knights were 
appointed to be chosen in each county, and were invested 
with the power of punishing, by fine and imprisonment, 
every transgression or violation of the cliarters : y a pre- 
Mution, which, though it was soon disused, as encroach- 
ing too much on royal prerogative, proves tlie attachment 
which the English in that age bore to liberty, and their 
well-grounded jealousy of the arbitrary disposition of 
Edward. 

The work, however, was not yet entirely finished and 
complete. In order to execute the lesser charter, it was 
requisite, by new perambulations, to set bounds to the 
royal forests, and to disafforest all land which former 
encroachments had comprehended within their limits. 
Edward discovered the same reluctance to comply with 
this equitable demand ; and it was not till after many 
delays on his part, and many solicitations and requests, 
and even menaces of war and violence,^ on the part of 
the barons, that the perambulations were made, and exact 
boundaries fixed, by a jury in each county, to the extent 
of his forests." Had not his ambitious and active temper 
raised him so many foreign enemies, and obliged liim to 
have recourse so often to the assistance of his subjects, it 
is not likely that those concessions could ever have been 
extorted from him. 

But while the people, after so many successful strug- 
gles, deemed themselves happy in the secure possession 
of their privileges, they were surprised in 1305 to find 
that Edward had secretly applied to Rome, and had pro- 
cured from that mercenary couit an absolution from all 
the oaths and engagements, which he had so often re- 
iterated, to observe both the charters. There are some his- 
torians!’ so credulous as to imagine, that this perilous step 
was takp by him for no other purpose than to acquire 
the merit of granting a new confirmation of the charters, 
as he did soon after ; and a confirmation so much the 
more unquestionable, as it could never after be invalidated 
by his successors, on pretence of any force or violence 
which had been imposed upon him. But besides that 
this might have been done with a better grace, if he had 
never applied for any such absolution, the whole tenor of 
Ills conduct proves him to be little susceptible of such 
refinements in patriotism ; and this very deed itself, in 
which he anew confirmed the charters, carries on the face 
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of it a very opposite presumption. 'Diough he ratified 
the charters in general, he still took advantage of the 
papal bull so far as to invalidate the late perambulations 
of the foiests, which had been made with such care and 
attention, and to reserve to himself the pow’er, in case of 
favourable incidents, to extend as much as formerly those 
arbitrary jurisdictions. If the power was not in fact made 
use of, we can only conclude, that the favourable incidents 
did not offer. 

Thus, after the contests of near a whole century, and 
these ever accompanied with violent jealousies, often with 
public convulsions, the Great Charter was finally esta- 
blished ; and the English nation have the honour of ex- 
torting, by their perseverance, this concession from the 
ablest, the most warlike, and the most ambitious of all 
their princes." It is computed, that above thirty con- 
firmations of the charter were at different times required 
of several kings, and granted by them, in full parliament; 
a precaution which, while it discovers some ignorance of 
the true nature of law and government, proves a laudable 
jealousy of national privileges in the people, and an ex- 
treme anxiety lest contrary precedents should ever be 
pleaded as an authority for infringing them. Accordingly 
we find, that though arbitrary practices often prevailed, 
and w’ere even able to establish themselves into settled 
customs, the validity of the Great Charter was never 
afterwards formally disputed ; and that grant was still 
regarded as the basis of English government, and the 
sure rule by which the authority of every custom was to 
be tried and canvassed. The jurisdiction of the Star- 
chamber, martial law, imprisonment by warrants from the 

S -council, and other practices of a like nature, though 
lished for several centuries, were scarcely ever allow- 
ed by the English to be parts of their constitution : the 
affection of the nation for liberty still prevailed over all 
precedent, and even all political reasoning; the exercise 
of these powers, after being long the source of secret 
murmurs among the peojile, was, in fullness of time, so- 
lemnly abolished as illegal, at least as oppressive, by the 
whole legislative authority. 

To return to the period from which this account of 
the charters has led us : though the king’s impatience 
to appear at the head of his armies in Flanders made 
him overlook all considerations, either of domestic dis- 
contents or of commotions among the Scots ; his embark- 
ation had been so long retarded by the various obstruc- 
tions thrown in his way, that he lost the proper season 
for action, and after his arrival made no progress against 
the enemy. Tlie King of France, taking advantage of 
ins absence, had broken into the Low Countries ; had 
defeated the Flemings in the battle of Fumes; had made 
himself master of Lisle, St. Omer, Courtrai, and Ypres ; 
and seemed in a situation to take lull vengeance on the 
Earl of Flanders, his rebellious vassal. But Edward, 
seconded by an English army of 50,000 men, (for this is 
the number assigned by historians,'') was able to stop the 
career of his victories ; and Philip, finding all the weak 
resources of his kingdom already exhausted, began to 
dread a reverse of fortune, and to Mprehend an invasion 
on France itself. The King of England on the other 
hand, disappointed of assistance from Adolph, King of 
the Romans, which he had purchased at a very high 
price, and finding many urgent calls for his presence in 
England, was desirous of ending, on any Honourable 
terms, a war which served only to divert his force from 
the execution of more important projects. This disposi- 
tion in both monarchs soon produced a cessation of hos- 
tilities for two years; and engaged them to submit their 
differences to the arbitration of Pope Boniface. 

Boniface was among the last of the sove- 
reign pontiffs that exercised an authority ' ' 
over the temporal jurisdiction of princes ; and these ex- 
orbitant pretensions, which he had been tempted to assume 
from the successful example of his predecessors, but of 
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ivlitch tlie season was now past, involved him in so many 
calamities, and were attended with so unfortunate a catas- 
trophe, that they have been secretlv abandoned, tliough 
never openly reliniiuished, by his successois in the apos- 
tolic chair. Edward and Pllibp, equally jealous of papal 
claims, took care to insert in tlieir reference, that Boniface 
was made judee of tlie difterenee by their consent, as a 
private | erson, not by any riL'ht of Ins nontificaie; and the 
Pope, without seeinmt: to be ofl'ended at this mortify in>r 
clause, proceeded to frivo a sentence between lliein, in 
which they both acquiesced.'' He l)rou"bt them to a^rec, 
that tlieir union should be cemented by a double marria<;e; 
that of Edward himself, nho Mas now a widower, with 
iMaii;arct, PInhp’s sister, and that of tlie Prince of Wales, 
with Isabella, daujihtcr of tliat innnarch.f Pliilip was 
likewise willinc; to lestore Guienne to the Eii<;bsh, which 
lie had, indeed, no (tood pretence to detain ; but he in- 
sisted that tlio Scots, and their kinp:, .lobn Babol, should, 
as Ins allies, be comprehended in tlie treatv, and should be 
I’eircmh restored to their liberty. The difierence, 
ir.inrc. efter several disjmtes, was compromised, by 
their tnakiii" mutual sacrifices to each other. Edward 
amecd to alMiidon liisalh, the Earl of Flanders, on con- 
dition that Philip should tre.at in like manner his ally, 
the King; of Scots. The prospect of conquenn*; these tvro 
countries, whose situation made them so commodious an 
acquisition to the respective kingdoms, prevailed over all 
other considerations ; and thouith they were both finally 
disappointed in their hopes, their contiuet was very reeon- 
cilaMe to the principles of an interested policy. This 
was the fust specimen which the Scots had of tlie French 
.illiance, and whicli was esactlv conformable to what a 
smaller power must always expect, when it blindly attaches 
it'clf to the will and fortunes of a greater. Tlial iinhappt 
people, now engaged in a brare though unequal contest 
for their libeities, were totally abandoned, by the ally in 
whom they reposed their final confidence, to the will of 
an imperious conqueror. 

it^iniiof Though England, as well as other Euro- 

scoii.imi peaii countries, was, in its ancient state, very 
ill qualified for making, and still worse for maintaining, 
conquests, Scotl.md was so much inferior in its internal 
force, and was .so ill situated for receiving foreign succours, 
that It IS no wonder Edward, an ambitious monarch, 
should have cast his eye on so tempting an acquisition, 
winch brought both security and greatness to his native 
country. Bi t the instruments whom ho employed to 
maintain his dominion over the noithern kingdoni, were 
not happily chosen ; and acted not with the requisite pru- 
dence and moderation, in reconciling the Scottish nation to 
a yoke, which they bore w ith such extreme reluctance. 
Warrenne, retiring into England, on account of his bad 
state of health, left the administration entirely in the 
hands of Ormesby, who was apjiointcd .pisliciary of Scot- 
land, and Crcssnigliam, who bore the oilicc of treasurer ; 
and a small military force remained, to secure the precari- 
ous .authority of those ministers. The latter had no other 
obiect than the amassing of money by rapine and in|ustice: 
tlie former distinguished himself by the rigour and seier.ty 
of Ins tem])er: and both of them,' treating the Scots as "a 
conquered people, made them sensible, too early, ot the 
grievous .senitude into which tliev had fallen. 'As Ed- 
ward required that all the proprietors of land should swear 
fealty to him, every one who refused or del.aved giving 
this testimony of submission, was outlawed and imprison- 
ed, and punished without mercy ; and the bravest and 
most generous spirits of the nation were thus exasperated, 
to the highest degree, against the English government.^ 
There was one William Wallace, of a small fortune, but 
descended of an ancient f.nnily in the west of Scotland, 
whose courage prom|)ted him to undertake, and enabled 
him finally to accomplish, the desperate attempt of de- 
livering his native country from the clommion of foreigners. 
This man, whose valorous exploits are the object of just 
adinimtion, but have been much exaggerated by the tra- 
ditions of his countrymen, had been provoked by the in- 
solence of an English oflicer to put him to death; and 


finding himself obnoxious, on that account, to the severity 
of the administration, he fied into the woods, and offered 
himself as a leader to all those xvhom their crimes, or bad 
fortune, or avowed hatred of the English, had reduced to 
a like necessity. He xvas endowed with gigantic force of 
body, with heroic courage of mind, with disinterested 
magnanimity, with incredible patience, and ability to bear 
hunger, fatigue, and all the severities of the seasons; and 
he soon acquired, among those desperate fugitives, that 
authority to which his virtues so justly entitled him. Be- 
ginning with small attempts, in which he was always 
successful, he gradually proceeded to more momentous 
enterprises ; and be discovered equal caution in securing 
his followers, and valour in annoying the enemy. By Ins 
knowledge of the country, he was enabled, when pursued, 
to insure a retreat among the morasses, or forests, or 
mountains; and again collecting his dispersed associates, 
he unexpectedly appeared in another quarter, and sur- 
prised, and routed, and put to the sword, the unwary 
English. Every day brought accounts of his great actions, 
which were received with no less favour by his country- 
men than terror by the enemy : all those who thirsted after 
military fame were desirous to partake of his renown : his 
successful valour seemed to vindicate the nation from the 
ignominy into which it had fallen, by its tame submission 
to the English : and though no nobleman of note ventured 
as yet to join his party, he had gained a general confidence 
and attachment, xvhicli birth and fortune are not alone able 
to confer. 

^^'allace having, by many fortunate enterprises, brought 
the valour of his followers to correspond to his own, re- 
solved to strike a decisive blow against the English govern- 
ment ; and he concerted the plan of attacking Ormesby 
at Scone, and of taking vengeance on him for all the vio- 
lence and tyranny of which he had been guilty. The 
.ni'ticiaiT, n'pprized of his intentions, fled hastily into 
England : all the other officers of that nation imitated his 
example : their terror added alacrity and courage to the 
Scots, xvho betook themselves to arms in every quarter. 
Many of the principal barons, and among the rest Sir 
William Douglas,'' ojiBnly couiiten-anced Wallace’s party: 
Robert Bruce secretly favoured and promoted the same 
cause : and the Scots, shaking off their fetters, pieparcd 
themselves to defend, by an united efibrt, that liberty ■which 
they had so unexpectedly recovered from the hands of 
their oppressois. 

But Warrenne, collecting an army of 40,000 men in the 
north of haigland, determined to re-establish lus authority; 
and he endeavoured, by the celerity of his armament and 
of his march, to compensate for his past negligence, uhich 
liad enabled the Scots to throw oft the English gox’ern- 
ment. lie suddenly entered Annandale, and came up 
with the enemy at In'ine, before their forces were fiilly 
collected, and before they had put themselves in a posture 
of defence. Many of the Scottish nobles, alarmed with 
their dangerous situation, here submitted to the Enghsli, 
renewed their oaths of fealty, promised to deliver hostages 
for their good behaviour, aiid received a pardon for past 
ofi'ences.i Others who had not yet declared themselves, 
Mich as the Steward of Scotland' and the Earl of Lenox, 
loined, though vith reluctance, the English army; and 
united a favourable opportunity for embracing the cause 
of t'leir distressed countrymen. But Wallace, whose au- 
thority over lus retainers was more fully confirmed by the 
absence of the great nobles, persevered obstinately in his 
purpose ; and finding himself unable to give battle to the 
enemy, he marched northwards, with an intention of jiro- 
lotiging the war, and of turning to his advantage the situ- 
ation of that mountainous and barren country. When 
Warrenne advanced to Stirling, he found Wallace encamji- 
ed at Cambuskenneth, on the opposite banks of the Forth ; 
and being continually urged by the impatient Cressingham, 
who was actuated both by personal and national animosi- 
ties against the Scots,'" he prepared to attack them in that 
position, xvhich Wallace, no less prudent than courageous, 
liad chosen for his army.' In spite of the remonstrances 
of Sir Richard Lundy, a Scotchman of birth and family. 
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wlio sincerely adhered to the English, he ordered his army 
to pass a bridge which l.ay over the Forth ; but he was 
soon convinced, by fatal experience, of the error of his 
conduct. Wallace, allowing such numbers of the English 
to pass as he thought proper, attacked them before they 
were fully formed, put them to rout, pushed part of them 
into the river, destroyed the rest by the edge of the sword, 
and gained a complete victory over them.'" Among the 
slain was Cressingham himself, whose memory was so 
extremely odious to the Scots, that they flawed his dead 
body, and made saddles and girth, of his skin." War- 
renne, finding the remainder of his army much dismayed 
by this misfortune, was obliged again to evacuate the king- 
dom, and retire into England. The castles of Roxborough 
and Berwick, ill fortified and feebly defended, fell soon 
after into the hands of the Scots. 

Wallace, universally revered as the deliverer of his eoun- 
try, now received, from the hands of his followers, the 
dignity of regent or guardian under the captive Baliol ; 
and finding that the disorders of war, as well as the unfa- 
vourable seasons, had produced a famine in Scotland, he 
urged his army to march into England, to subsist at the 
expense of the enemy, and to revenge all past injuries by 
retaliating on that hostile nation. The Scots, who deemed 
every thing possible under such a leader, jovfully attended 
his call. VVallace, breaking into the northern counties 
during the winter season, laid everv place waste with fire 
and sword ; and after extending on all sides, without op- 
position, the fury of his ravages as far as the bishopric of 
Durham, he returned, loaded with spoils, and croumed 
with glory, into his own country." The disorders which 
at that time prevailed in England, from the refractory be- 
haviour of the constable and mareschal, made it impos- 
sible to collect an armv sufficient to resist the enemy, and 
e.\posed the nation to this loss and dishonour. 

But Edward, who received in Flanders intelligence of 
these events, and had already concluded a truce with 
France, now hastened over to'England, in certain hopes, 
by his activity and valour, not only of wiping off this dis- 
grace, but of recovering tlie important conquest of Scot- 
land, which he always regarded as the chief glory and 
advantage of his reign, lie ajipeased the murmurs of his 
people by concessions and promises ; he restored to the 
citizens of London the election of their own magistrates, 
of which they had been bereaved in the latter part of his 
father's reign ; he ordered strict inquiry to be made con- 
cerning the corn and other goods which had been violently 
seized before Ins departure, a's if he intended to pay the 
value to the owners;!’ and making public professions of 
confirming and observing the charters, he regained the con- 
fidence of the discontented nobles. Having, by all these 
popular arts, rendered himself entirely master of his people, 
he collected the whole military force of England, Wales, 
and Ireland, and marched with an army of near a hundred 
thousand combatants to the northern frontiers. 

Nothing could have enabled the Scots to resist, but for 
one season, so mighty a power, except an entire union 
among themselves ; liut as they were deprived of their 
king, whose personal qualities, even when lie was piesent, 
appeared so contemptin'e, and had left among his subjects 
no principle of attachment to liim or his family ; factions, 
jealousies, and animosities unavoidably arose among the 
great, and distracted all their councils. The elevation of 
■'’I'allace, though purchased by so great merit, and such 
eminent services, was the object of envy to the nobility, 
who repined to see a private gentleman rai.sed above them 
by his rank, and still more by his glory and reputation. 
Wallace himself, sensible of their jealousv, and dreading 
the ruin of his country from those intestine discords, volun- 
tarily resigned his authority, and retained onlv the com- 
mand over that body of his followeis, who, being accus- 
tomed to victory under his standard, refused to follow into 
the field any other leader. The chief power devolved on 
the Steward of Scotland, and Cummin of Badenocli ; men 
of eminent birth, under whom the great chieftains were 
more willing to serve in defence of their country. The 
two Scottish commanders, collecting their several forces 
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from every quarter, fixed their station at Falkirk, and pur- 
posed there to abide the assault of the English. Wallace 
was at the head of a third body, wliich acted under his 
command. The Scottish army lilaced their pikemen aloii"' 
their front; lined the intervals between the three bodies 
with archers ; and dreading the great superiority of the 
English in cavalry, endeavoured to secure their front by 
pallisadoes, tied together by ropes.!! In this disposition 
they expected the approach of the enemy. 

The king, when he arrived in sight of the j . . 
Scots, was pleased with the prospect of being hatiie oi' 
able, by one decisive stroke, to determine the 
fortune of the war; and dividing his army also into three 
bodies, he led them to the attack. The English archers, 
who began about this time to surpass those of other nations, 
first chased the Scottish bowmen off the field ; then pour- 
ing in their arrows among the pikemen, who were cooped 
up within their intrenchments, threw them into disorder, 
and rendered the assault of the English pikemen and 
caralry more easy and successful. The whole Scottish 
army' xvas broken,and chased off the field with great slaugh- 
ter; which the historians, attending more to the exaggerated 
relations of the populace, than to the probability of things, 
make amount to fifty or sixty thousand men." It is only 
certain, that the Scots never suffered a greater loss in any 
action, nor one which seemed to threaten more inevitable 
rum to their country. 

In this general rout of the army, Wallace’s military skill 
and presence of mind enabled him to keep his troops en- 
tire; and retiring behind the Carron,he marched leisurely 
along the banks of that small river, which protected him 
from the enemy. Young Bruce, yvho had already given 
many moofs of his as])iring genius, but who sen'ed hitherto 
in the English army, appeared on the opposite hanks ; and 
distinguishing the Scottish chief, as well by his majestic 
port as by the intrepid activity of his behavrour, called out 
to him, and desired a short conference. He here repre- 
sented to Wallace the fruitless and ruinous enleriirise in 
which he was engaged ; and endeavoured to bend his in- 
flexible spirit to submission under superior power and su- 
perior fortune. He insisted on the unequal contest between 
a weak state, deprived of its head and agitation by intes- 
tine discord, and a mightv nation, conducted by the ablest 
and most martial monarch of the age, and possessed of 
every resource either for protracting the war, or for pushing 
It with vigour and activity . If the love of his country were 
his motive for peiseverance, his obstinacy tended only to 
prolong her misery; if he carried his views to private 
grandeur and ambition, he might reflect, that, even if Ed- 
ward should withdraw his armies, it appeared from past 
experience, that so many haughty nobles, proud of the 
pie-eminence of their families, would never submit to per- 
sonal merit, whose superiority they were less mclinea to 
regard as an object of admiration, than as a reproach and 
injury to themselves. To these exhortations Wallace re- 
plied, that, if he had hitherto acted alone as the champion 
of his country, it was solely because no second or com- 
petitor, or what lie rather wished, no leader, had yet ap- 
peared to place himself in that honourable station : that 
the blame lay entirely on the nobility, and chiefly on Bruce 
himself, who uniting personal merit to dignity of family, 
had de->erted the post which both nature and fortune, by 
such powerful calls, invited him to assume : that the Scots, 
possessed of such a head, would, by their unanimity and 
concord, have surmounted the chief difficulty under which 
they noiv laboured, and might hope, notintlistanding their 
present losses, to oppose successfullv all the power and 
abilities of F.dward : that Heaven itself could not set a 
more glorious prize before the eyes either of virtue or am- 
bition, than to join, in one object, the acquisition of royalty 
with the defence of national independence: and that as 
t’oe interests of his country, more than those of a brave 
man, could never be sincerely cultivated by a sacrifice of 
liberty, he himself was determined, as far as ])ossible, to 
prolong, not her misery, but her freedom, and was desirous 
that his own life, as well as the existence of the nation, 
might terminate, when they could no otherwise be pre- 
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^rved than by receiving the chains of a haughty victor. 
The gallantry of these sentiments, though delivered by an 
armed enemy, struck the generous mind of Bruce;' the 
flame tras conveyed from the breast of one hero to that of 
another ; he repented of his engagements with Edward ; 
and opening his eyes to the honourable path pointed out 
to him by ^Vallace, secretly determined to seize the first 
opportunity of embracing the cause, lion ever desperate, of 
his oppiessed country.' 

A. D. 1 S 99 . . The 'subjertion of Scotland, notwithstand- 
ing this great victory of Edward, was not 
yet entirely completed. Tlie English armv, after reduc- 
ing the southern provinces, was obliged to retire for want of 
provisions ; and left the nortlicrn counties in tlie liands of 
the natives. Tlie Scots, no less enraged at their present 
defeat, than elated by their past victories, still maintained 
the contest for liberty; but being fully sensible of tlie great 
inferiority of their force, they endeavoured, by applications 
to foreign courts, to nnicurc to themselves some assistance. 
The sunplicatioiis of the Scottish ministers were rejected 
by Philip ; but were more successful with the court of 
Rome. Bomface, ]ileased with an occasion of exerting 
his authority, wrote a letter to I'.dwaid, exhorting him to 
put a stop to his oppressions on Scotland, and displaying 
all the proofs, sucii as they had jirobab'y been furnished 
him by the Scots themselves, for the ancient independence 
of that kingdom.' Among other arguments, 
6 coii.hiiI l,5.un hinted at above, he mentioned the treaty 
subiiiifii. conducted and finished by Edward himself, 
for the marriage of liis son with the heiress of Scotland ; 
a treaty wliicli would have been absurd, had he been 
superior lord of the kingdom, and had possessed, by the 
feudal law, the right of disposing of his ward in marriage, 
lie mentioned several other striking facts, which fell with- 
in the compass of Edward’s own knowledge, particularly, 
that Alexander, when he did homage to the king, openly 
and expressly declared in his presence, that he swore fealty, 
not for Ins crown, but for the lands which ho held in Eng- 
land : and the Pope’s letter might have passed for a 
reasonable one, had he not subjoined Ins own claim to be 
liege lord of Scotland ; a claim which bad not once been 
heard of, but wliicdi, with a singular confidence, he assert- 
ed to be full, entire, and derived from tlie most remote 
antiquity. 'I’lie afliriiiatiie sttle, wliicIi bad been so suc- 
cessful 'witli linn and bis predecessors in .spiritual con- 
tests, was never before abused after a more egregious 
manner in any civil controversy. 

A. I) noi '■‘’pI'' ■"I'leb Edward made to Boni- 

face’s letter, contains paiticulars no less 
singular and remarkable." He there proves the supe- 
riority of England b\ historical facts, ucduced from the 
period of Brutus, the Trojan, who, be said, founded the 
British monarchy m the age of Eli and Samuel : lie sup- 
ports bis position by all the events winch passed in the 
island before the arrival of the Romans : and after laying 
great stress on the e.xtuiis.ve dominions and heroic victo- 
ries of King Arthur, be vouchsafes at last to descend to 
the time of Edwarcl the elder, with which, in his speech 
to the states of Scotland, he had chosen to begin his claim 
of superiority. He asserts it to be a fact, notorious and 
confirmtd In/ the records of antimiit;/, that the English 
nionarchs had often conferred the kingdom of Scotland on 
their own subjects ; had dethroned these vassal kings 
when unfaithful to them ; and had substituted others in 
their stead. He displa\s, with great pomp, the full and 
complete homage which \\ illiam had done to Henry II. 
without mentioiimg the formal abolition of that estorted 
deed by King Richard, and the renunciation of all future 
claims of the same nature. Yet this paper he begins with 
a solemn appeal to the Almightv, the Searcher of hearts, 
for Ins own firm persuasion of the justice of his claim ; 
and no less than a hundred and four barons assembled in 
parliament at Lincoln, concur in maintaining before 
the Pope, under their seals, the validity of these preten- 
sions." At the same time, liowever, they take care to in- 
form Boniface, that though they bad justified their cause 
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before him, they did not acknowledge him for their judge: 
the crown of England was free and sovereign ; they had 
sworn to maintain all its royal prerogatives, and would 
never permit the king himseltj were he willing, to relin- 
quish Its independency. 

That neglect, almost total, of truth and 
justice, which sovereign states discover in 
their transactions with each other, is an evil universal and 
inveterate ; is one great source of the misery to which the 
human race is contmually exposed ; and it may be doubt- 
ed whether, in many instances, it be found in the end to 
contribute to the interests of those princes themselves, 
who thus sacrifice their integrity to their politics. As few 
monarchs have lain under stronger temptations to violate 
the principles of equity, than Edward in his transactions 
with Scotland, so never were they violated with less scrapie 
and reserve : yet his advantages were hitherto precarious 
and uncertain ; and the Scots, once roused to arms and 
inured to war, began to appear a formidable enemy, even 
m this military aiid ambitious monarch. scotUml again 
liiey chose John Cummin for their regent; revolts, 
and not content with maintaining their independence in 
the northern jiarts, they made incursions into the southern 
counties, which Edward imagined he had totally subdued. 
John de Segrave, whom he had left guardian of Scotland, 
led an army to oppose them ; and lying at Roslin, near 
Edinburgh, sent out his forces in three nos. 
divisions, to provide themselves with forage 
and subsistence from the neighbourhood. One party was 
suddenly attacked by the Regent and Sir Simon Fraser; 
and being unprepared, was immediately routed and pur- 
sued with great slaughter. The few that escaped, flying to 
the second division, gave warning of the approach of the 
enemy : the soldiers ran to their arms; and were imme- 
diately led on to take revenge for the death of their coun- 
trymen. The Scots, elated with the advantage already 
obtained, made a vigorous impression upon them : the 
English, animated with a thirst of vengeance, maintained 
a stout resistance : the victory was long undecided be- 
tween them ; but at last declared itself entirely in favour 
of the former, tylio broke the English and chased them to 
the third division, now advancing witli a hasty march to 
support their distressed companions. Many of the Scots 
had fallen in the two first actions ; most of them were 
wounded ; and all of them extremely fatigued by the long 
continuance of the combat : yet were they so transported 
with success and military rage, that, having suddenly re- 
covered their order, and arming the followers of their 
camp with tlie spoils of the slaughtered enemy, they drove 
with fury upon the ranks of the dismayed English. The 
favourable moment decided the battle; which the Scots, 
had they met with a steady resistance, were not long able 
to maintain : the English were chased off the field I'three 
victories were thus gained in one day : and the renown 
of these great ex'ploits, seconded by the favourable dispo- 
sitions of the people, soon made the regent master of all 
the fortresses in the south ; and it became necessary for 
Eduaird to begin anew the conquest of the kingdom. 

The king prepared himself for this enterprise with his 
usual vigour and abilities. He assembled both a great 
fleet and a great army ; and entering the frontiers of Scot- 
land, ajipeared with a force which the enemy could not 
think of resisting in the open field ; the English navy, 
which sailed along the coast, secured the army from any 
danger of famine : Edward’s vigilance presen’cd it from 
surprises : and by this prudent disposition they marched 
r'lctorious irom one extremity of the kingdom to the 
other, ravaging the open country, reducing all the castles,? 
and receiving the submissions of all the nobility, even 
those of Cummin the Reeeiit. The most obstinate resistance 
was made by the castle of Brechin, defended by Sir Thomas 
Maule ; anti the place opened not its gates, till the death 
of the governor, by discouraging the gam- is 
son, obliged them to submit to the fate suMued. 
which had overwhelmed the rest of the kingdom. Wal- 
lace, though he attended the English army m their march, 
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found but few opportunities of signalizing that valour 
■which had formerlv made him so terrible to his enemies. 

Edward, having completed bis conquest, 
A. 1 . i.-Ku. gn,., Joyed him during the space of 

near two years, now undertook the more difficult work of 
settling the country, of establishing anew form of govern- 
ment, and of making his acquisition durable to the crown 
of England. lie seems to have carried matters to ex- 
tremity against the natives : he abrogated all the Scottish 
laws and customs he endeavoured to substitute the 
English in their place : he entirely rased or destroyed all 
the monuments of antiquity : such records or histories as 
had escaped his former search were now burnt or dis- 
persed : and he liastened, by too precipitate steps, to abo- 
lish entiiely the Scottish name, and to sink it finally in 
the English. 

Edward, however, still deemed his fa- 
■ ■ vourite conquest exposed to some danger, 
so long as Wallace was alive : and being prompted both 
by revenge and policy, he employed every art to discorcr 
his retreat, and become master of his person. At last, 
that hardy warrior, who was determined, amidst the uni- 
versal slavery of his countrymen, still to maintain his in- 
dependency, was betrayed into Edward’s hands by Sir 
John Montfcitb, his friend, whom he had made acquainted 
with the place of his concealment. The king, whose 
natural bravery and magnanimity should have induced 
him to respect like qualities in an enemy, enraged at some 
acts of violence committed by Wallace during the fury of 
war, resolved to overawe the Scots by an example of 
"irdA severity: he ordered Wallace to be carried 

' in chains to London ; to be tried as a rebel 

and traitor, though he had never made submissions, or 
sworn fealty to England, and to be executed on Tower- 
hill. This was the unworthy fate of a hero, v/ho, through 
a course of many years, had, with signal conduct, intre- 
pidity, and perseverance, defended, against a public and 
oppressive enemy, the liberties of his native country. 

But the baibarous policy of Edward failed of the pur- 
pose to which it was directed. The Scots, already dis- 
gusted at the great innovations introduced by the sword 
of a conqueror into their laws and government, were fur- 
tlier enraged at the injustice and cruelty exercised upon 
Wallace; and all the envy, which, during his life-time, 
had attended that gallant chief, being now buried in his 
grave, he was universally regarded as the champion of 
Scotland, and the patron of her expiring independency. 
The people, inflamed with resentment, were every where 
disposed to rise against the English government ; and it 
was not long ere a new and more fortunate leader pre- 
sented himself, who conducted them to liberty, to victory, 
and to vengeance. 

A. n. 1306. Robert Bruce, grandson of that Robert 
Robert Uiiice. .^vho had been one of the competitors for 
the crown, had succeeded, by his grandfather’s and father’s 
death, to all their rights ; and the demise of John Baliol, 
together with the captivity of Edward, eldest son of that 

E rmce, seemed to open a full career to the genius and am- 
ition of this young nobleman. He saw that the Scots, 
when the title to their crown had expired in the males of 
their ancient royal family, had been divided into parties 
nearly equal between the houses of Bruce and Baliol ; 
and that every incident, which had since happened, had 
tended to wean them from any attachment to the latter. 
The slender capacity of John had proved unahle to de- 
fend them against their enemies : he had meanly resigned 
his crown into the hands of the conqueror : he had, before 
his deliverance fiom captivity, reiterated that resignation 
in a manner seemingly voluntary ; and had in that deed 
thrown out many reflections extremely dishonourable to 
his ancient subjects, whom be publicly called traitors, 
ruffians, and rebels, and with whom he declared he was 
determined to maintain no further correspondence he 
had, during the time of his exile, adhered strictly to that 
resolution; and his son, being a prisoner, seemed ill qua- 
lified to revive the rights, now fully abandoned, of his 
family. Bruce therefore hoped that the Scots, so long ex- 
jiosed, from the want of a leader, to the oppressions of 


their enemies, would unanimously fly to his standard, and 
would seat him on the vacant throne, to which he brouglit 
such plausible jiretensions. Ills aspiring sinrit, inflamed 
by the fervour of youth, and buoyed up by liis natural 
courage, saw the glory alone of the enterjirise, or regarded 
the prodigious difficulties which attended it as the source 
only of further glory. The miseries and opjiressioiis 
which he had beheld his countrymen suffer in this unequal 
contest ; the repeated defeats and misfortunes which they 
had undergone; proved to him so many incentives to 
bring them relief, and conduct tbem to vengeance against 
the haughty victor. The circumstances which attended 
Bruce’s first declaration are variously related ; but we 
shall rather follow the account given by the Scottish his- 
torians; not that their authority is in general anywise 
comparable to that of the English, but because they may 
be supposed sometimes better informed concerning facts 
which so nearly interested their own nation. 

Bruce, who had long harboured in his breast the design 
of fleeing his enslaved country, ventured at last to open 
his mind to John Cummin, a powerful nobleman, with 
whom he lived in strict intimacy. He found his friend, 
as he imagined, fully possessed with the same sentiments ; 
and he needed to employ no arts of persuasion, to make 
liim embrace the resolution of throwing off, on the first 
favourable opportunity, the usurped dominion of the 
English. But on the departure of Bruce, who attended 
Edward to London, Cummin, who either had all along 
dissembled with him, or began to reflect more coolly in 
his absence on the desperate nature of the undertaking, 
resolved to atone for his crime in assenting to this re- 
bellion, by the merit of revealing the secret to the King of 
England. Edward did not immediately commit Bruce 
to custody; because he intended, at the same time, to 
seize his three brothers, who resided in Scotland ; and he 
contented himself with secretly setting spies upon him, 
and ordering all his motions to be strictly watched. A 
nobleman of Edward’s court, Bruce’s intimate friend, was 
apprized of his danger ; but not daring, amidst so inantr 
jealous eyes, to hold any conversation with him, he fell 
on an expedient to give him warning, that it was full time 
he should make his escape. He sent him, by his servant, 
a fiair of gilt spurs, and a purse of gold, which'he pretended 
to have borrowed from him ; and left it to the sagacity of 
his friend to discover the meaning of the present. Bruce 
immediately contrived the means of his escape; and as 
the ground was at that time covered with snow, he had 
the precaution, it is said, to order his horses to be shod 
with their shoes inverted, that he might deceive those who 
should track his path over the open fields or cross roads, 
through which he purposed to travel. He arrived in a 
few days at Dumfries in Annandale, the chief seat of his 
family interest ; and he happily found a great number of 
the Scottish nobility there assembled, and among the rest, 
John Cummin, his former associate. 

The noblemen were astonished at the ap- 
pearance of Bruce among them ; and still 
more when he discovered to them the object of his jour- 
ney. He told them that he was come to live or die with 
them in defence of the liberties of his country, and hoped, 
with their assistance, to redeem the Scottish name from 
all the indignities which it had so long suffered from the 
tvrannv of their imperious masters : that the sacrifice of 
the rights of his family was the first injury which had 
prepared the wav for their ensuing shivery ; and by re- 
suming tliem, which was his firm purpose, he opened to 
them the joyful prospect of lecovering from the ft-audu- 
lent usurper their ancient and hereditary independence: 
that all jiast misfortunes had proceeded from their dis- 
union ; and they would soon ajipear no less formidable 
tlian of old to their enemies, if tliey now deigned to fol- 
low into the field their rightful jirince, who knew no me- 
dium between death and victory : that their mountains, 
and their valour, which had, during so many ages, pro- 
tected their liberty from all the efforts of the Roman em- 
pire, would still he sufficient, were they woithy of their 
g&iierous ancestors, to defend them against the utmost 
violence of the English Uraiit: that it was unbecoming 
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men, born to the most ancient independence known in 
Euro))e, to submit to the wdl of any masters ; but f.ital 
to receive tliose who, bein:; irritated bt such persc\crin;; 
resistance, and inflamed with tlie liiphest anImo^it\, 
would never deem themselves secure in thcir usurped 
dominion, but by exterminating: all the ancient nobility, 
and even all the ancient inhabitants ; and that, bein': re- 
duced to this desperate extremity, it vere better for them 
at once to iierish like brase men, with swords in their 
hands, than to dread Ions, and at last undergo, the fate 
of the unfortunate Wallace, whose merits, in the brave 
and obstinate defence of his country, ere finally reward- 
ed by the hands of an Enfrlish executioner. 

The s|)iiit with whnh this discourse was delivered, the 
bold sentiments which it conveyed, the novelty of Bruce’s 
declaration, assisted by the "races of his youth and manly 
deportment, made deep impression on the minds of his 
audience, and roused all those principles of indignation 
and revenge with which they had so long been secretly 
actuated. The Scottish nobles declared their unanimous 
resolution to use the utmost efforts in delivering their 
country from bondage, and to second the courage of 
Bruce, in asserting his and their undoubted rights against 
their common oppressors. Cummin alone, who had 
secretly taken his measures with the kinir, opposed this 
general determination ; and by representin': the great 
power of England, governed by a prince of such uncom- 
mon vigour and abilities, he endeavoured to set before 
them tlie certain destruction which they must expect, if 
they again violated their oaths of fealty, and shook off 
their allegiance to the victorious Edward.*" Bruce, already 
apprized of his treachery, and foreseeing the certain 
failure of all his own schemes of ambition and glory from 
the opposition of so potent a leader, took' immediately his 
resolution ; and moved partly by resentment, partly by 
policy, followed Cummin on the dissolution of the assem- 
bly, attacked him m the cloisters of the Grey Friars, 
through which he passed, and running him through the 
body,Jeft him for dead. Sir Thomas Kirkpatric, bne of 
Bruce’s friends, asking him soon after if the traitor were 
slam ; I belieic so, replied Bruce. Ajid is that a matter, 
cried Kirkpatric, to be left to conjecture? 1 will secure 
him. Upon which lie drew his dagger, ran to Cummin, 
and stabbed him to the heart. This deed of Bruce and 
his associates, which contains circumstances justly con- 
demned by our present manners, was regarded in that 
age as an effort of manly vigour and just policy. The 
family of Kirkpatric took for the crest of their arms, 
which they still wear, a hand with a bloody dagirer; and 
chose for their motto these words, I will secure lam; the 
expression employed by their ancestor when he executed 
that violent action. 

'J liir.i revolt of The murder of Cummin affixed the seal 
scoilenii. to the conspiracy of the Scottish nobles : 
they had now no resource left but to shake off the yoke 
of England, or to perish in the attempt : the genius of the 
nation roused itself from its present dejection : and Bruce, 
flying to different quarters, excited his jiartisans to arms, 
attacked with success the dispersed bodies of the English, 
got possession of many of the castles, and having made 
his authority be acknowledged in most parts of the king- 
dom, was solemnly crowned and inaugurated in the 
abbey of Scone, by the Bishop of St. Andrervs, who had 
zealously embraced his cause. The English were again 
chased out of the kingdom, except such as took shelter 
in the fortresses that still remained in their hands ; and 
Edward found that the Scots, twice conquered in his 
reign, and often defeated, must yet be anew subdued. 
Not discouraged with these unexpected difficulties, he 
sent Aymer de Valence with a considerable force into 
Scotland, to check the progress of the malcontents ; and 
that nobleman falling unexpectedly upon Bruce at Meth- 
ven in Perthshire, threw his army into such disorder as 
ended in a total defeat.^ Bruce fought with the most 
heroic courage, was thrice dismounted in the action, and 
as often recovered himself, but was at last obliged to 
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yield to superior fortune, and take shelter, with a few 
followers, in the western islc.i. The Earl of Athol, .‘sir 
.Simon Fniser, and Sir Christopher Seton, who had been 
taken |irisoners, were ordered by Edward to bo executed 
as rebels and traitors.'* Xlaiiy other acts of ^ p 
rigour -ncre exercised by him; and that 
prince, vowing leveiige against the whole Scottish nation, 
whom he deemed incorrigible m their aversion to his 
government, assembled a great army, and was i>reparing 
to enter the frontiers, secure of success, and determined 
to make the defenceless Scots the victims of his scveritv ; 
when he unexjiectedly sickened and died nh iulv. 
near Carlisle; enjoining with his last bre.ith Ueaiii; 
his son and successor to prosecute the enterprise, and 
never to desist till he had finally subdued the kingdom 
of Scotland. He expired in the sixty-ninth year of his 
age, and thirty-fifth of his reign, hated by his neigh- 
bours, but extremely respected and levered by his own 
subjects. 

The enterprises finished by this prince, an.i chararitr or 
and the projects which he formed, and •*"" '■"'n- 
brought near to a conclusion, were more prudent, more 
regularly conducted, and more advantageous to the solid 
interests of his kingdom, than those which were under- 
taken m any reign, either of his ancestors or his suc- 
cessors. He restored authority to the government, disor- 
dered by the weakness of his father; he maintained the 
laws against all the efforts of his turbulent barons ; he 
fully annexed to his crown the jirineipality of Wales; lie 
took many wise and vigorous measures for reducing 
.Scotland to a like condition, and though the equity of 
this latter enterprise may reasonably be questioned,’ the 
circumstances of the two kingdoms jiromised such cer- 
tain success, and the advantage was so visible in uniting 
the whole island under one head, that tliose who give 
great indulgence to reasons of state in the measures of 
princes, will not be apt to reg.ard this part of his conduct 
with much severity. But Edward, however exception- 
able his character may appear on the head of justice, is 
the model of a politic and warlike king : he possessed 
industry, penetration, courage, vigilance, and enterprise : 
he was frugal in all expenses that were not necessary; lie 
knew how to open the public treasures on a proper occa- 
sion ; he punished criminals with severity ; he was gra- 
cious and aflable to his servants and courtiers ; and being 
of a majestic figure, expert in all military exercises, and 
in the mam well proportioned in his limbs, notwithstand- 
ing the great length and the smallness of his legs, he was 
as well qualified to captivate the populace by his exterior 
appearance, as to gam the approbation of men of sense by 
his more solid virtues. 

But the chief advantage which the people xiisrcil.'nrniis 
of England reaped, and still continue to uoiib it 
reap, from the reign of this great prince, was * 
the correction, extension, amendment, and establishment 
of the laws, which Edward maintained in great vigour, 
and left much improved to posterity: for the acts of a 
wise legislator commonly remain ; while the acquisitions 
of a conqueror often perish with him. Tliis merit has 
justly gained to Edward the appellation of the English 
Justinian. Not only the numerous statutes passed in his 
reign touch the chief points of jurisprudence, and, ac- 
cording to Sir Edward Coke,*" truly desen’e the name of 
establishments, because they were more constant, stand- 
ing, and durable laws than any made since ; but the 
regular order maintained in his administration gave an 
opportunity to the common law to refine itself, and 
brought the judges to a certainty in their determinations, 
and the lawyers to a precision in their pleadings. Sir 
Matthew Hale has remarked the sudden improvement of 
English law during this reign ; and ventures to assert, 
that till his own time it had never received any consider- 
able increase.^ Edward settled the jurisdiction of the se- 
veral courts ; first established the office of justice of peace ; 
abstained from the practice too common before him, of 
interrupting justice by mandates from the privy council ; e 
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repressed robberips and disorders ; i' encouraged trade, 
li) giving mercliants an easy method of recovering their 
debts and in stiort, introduced a new face of things 
by the vigour and wisdom of his administration. As law 
began now to be we 1 established, the abuse of that bless- 
ing began also to be remarked. Instead of their former 
associations for robbery and violence, men entered into 
formal combinations to support each other in law-suits ; 
and It was found requisite to check this iniquity by act of 
parliament.'' 

Tlicre happened in this reign a considerable alteration 
in the execution of the laws ; the king abolished the office 
of chief justiciary, which he tliought possessed too much 
power, and was dangerous to the crown : ' he completed 
the division of the court of exchequer into four distinct 
courts, which managed, each. Us several branch, without 
dependence on any one magistrate ; and as the lawyers 
afterwards invented a method, by means of their fictions, 
of carrying business from one court to another, the several 
courts became rivals and checks to each other; a cir- 
cumstance which tended much to improve the practice of 
the law in England. 

But though Edward appeared thus, throughout his 
whole reign, a friend to law and justice, it cannot be said 
that he was an enemy to arbitrary power ; and in a go- 
vernment more regular and legal than was that of Eng- 
land in his age, such jiractices, as those which may be 
remarked in his administration, would have given suffi- 
cient ground of complaint, and sometimes were, even in 
his age, the object of general displeasure. The violent 
plunder and banishment of the Jews ; the putting of the 
whole clergy at once, and by an arbitrary edict, out of the 
protection of the law ; the seizing of all the wool and 
leather of the kingdom; the heightening of the impositions 
on the former valuable commodity ; the new and illegal 
commission of Trailbaston ; the taking of all the money 
and plate of monasteries and churches, even before he 
had any quarrel with the clergy ; the subjecting of every 
man possessed of twenty pounds a year to military ser- 
vice, though not bound to it by his tenure ; his visible re- 
luctance to confirm the Great Charter, as if that con- 
cession had no validity from the deeds of his predecessors ; 
the captious clause which he at last annexed to his con- 
firmation ; his procuring of the Pope’s dispensation from 
the oaths which he had taken to observe that chatter; and 
his levying oftalliages at discretion even alter the statute, 
or rather charter, by which he had renounced that prero- 
gative; these are so many demonstrations of his arbitraiy 
disposition, and prove with what exception and reserve 
we ought to celebrate his love of justice. He took care 
that his subjects should do justice to each other; but he 
desired always to have his own hands free in all his trans- 
actions, both with them and with his neighbours. 

The chief obstacle to the execution of justice in those 
times was the power of the great barons; and Edward 
was perfectly qualified, by his character and abilities, for 
keeping these tyrants in awe, and restraining their illegal 
practices. This salutary purpose was accordingly the 
great object of his attention ; yet he was imprudently led 
into a measure which tended to increase and confirm their 
dangerous authority. He passed a statute which, by 
allowing them to entail their estates, made it impractica- 
ble to diminish the property of the great families, and left 
them every means ofinciease and acquisition."' 

Edward observed a contrary policy with regard to the 
church : he seems to have been the first Christian prince 
that passed a statute of mortmain ; and prevented by law 
the clergy from making new acquisitions of lands, which, 
by the ecclesiastical canons, they were for ever prohibited 
from alienating. The opposition between his maxims with 
regard to the nobility and to the ecclesiastics, leads us to 
conjecture that it was only by chance he passed the bene- 
ficial statute of mortmain, and that his sole object w’as to 
maintain the number of knights’ fees, and to prevent the 
superiors from being defrauded of the profits of wardship, 
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marriage, livery, and other emoluments arising from the 
feudal tenuics. This is indeed the reason assumed in the 
statute Itself and appears to have been his rc.al object in 
enact.ng it. The author of the Annals of Waverly aknbes 
this act chiefly to the king’s anxiety for mainta'iiiirur the 
military force of the kingdom ; but adds, that he was'^mis- 
taken in his purpose ; for that the Amalekites were over- 
come more by the prayers of Moses than by the sword of 
the Israelites." Tlie statute of mortmain was often evaded 
afterwards by the invention of ziscs. 

Edward was active in restraining the usurpations of the 
church ; and excepting his ardour for Crusades, which ad- 
hered to him during his whole life, seems in other respects 
to have been little infected with superstition, the vice 
chiefly of weak minds. But the passion for Crusades was 
really in that ace the passion for glory. As the Pope now 
felt himself somewhat more restrained in his former prac- 
tice of pillaging the several churches in Europe, bj laying 
impositions upon them, he permitted the generals of par- 
ticular orders, who resided at Rome, to levy taxes on the 
convents subjected to their jurisdiction ; and Edward was 
obliged to enact a law against this new abuse. It was also 
become a practice of the court of Rome to provide suc- 
cessors to benefices before they became vacant; Edward 
found it likewise necessary to prevent by law this species 
of injustice. 

The tribute of 1000 marks a year, to which King John, 
in doing homage to the Pope, had subjected the king- 
dom, had been pretty regularly paid since his time, though 
the vassalage was constantly denied, and, indeed, for fear 
of giving offence, had been but little insisted on. The 
payment was called by a new name of ccmtis, not by that 
of’tribute. King Edward seems always to have paid this 
money tvith great reluctance, and he suffered the arrears at 
one time to run on for six years," at another for eleven ; p 
but as princes in that age stood continually m need of the 
Pope’s good offices, fordis, ensations of marriage and for 
other concessions, the court of Rome always found means, 
sooner or later, to catch the money. The levying of fir.st 
fruits was also a new device, begun in this reign, by 
which Ins holiness thrust his fingers very frequently into 
the purses of the faitliful ; and the king seems to have un- 
warily given way to it. 

In the former reign, the taxes had been partly scutages, 
partly such a proportional part of the movables as was 
granted by paibament : in this, scutages were entirely 
dropped ; and the assessment on movables was the chief 
method of taxation. Edward in bis fourth year had a fif- 
teenth granted him ; in his fifth year a twelfth ; in his 
eleventh year a thirtieth from the laity, a twentieth from 
the clergy ; in his eighteenth year a fifteenth ; in his 
twenty-second year a tenth from the laity, a sixdi from 
London and other corporate towns, half of their benefices 
from the clergy ; m his twenty-third year an eleventh from 
the barons and others, a tenth from the clergy, a seve nth 
from the burgesses ; m his twenty-fourth year a twelfth 
from the barons and others, an eighth fiom the burgesses, 
from the clergy, nothing, because of the pope’s inhibition ; 
in his twenty-fifth year an eighth from the laity, a tenth 
from the clergy of Canterbury, a fifth from those of York ; 
in Ins twenty-ninth year, a fifteentli from the laity, on ac- 
count of his confirming the perambulations of the forests; 
the clergy granted nothing; in his thirty-third year, first a 
thirtieth from the barons and others, and a twentieth from 
the burgesses, then a fifteenth from all his subjects ; in his 
thirty-fourth year a thirtieth from all his subjects for 
knighting his eldest son. 

'These taxes were moderate; hut the king had also 
duties upon exportation and importation granted him from 
time to time : the heaviest were commonly upon wool. 
Poundage, or a shilling a pound, was not regularly granted 
the kings for life till the reign of Henry V. 

In 1296 the famous mercantile society, called the Mer- 
chant Adventurers, had its first origin : it was instituted for 
the improvementof the woollen manufacture,and the vend- 
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hig of tlie clotli abroad, particularly at Antwerp.t For the 
English at this time scarcely thought of any more distant 
commerce. 

This king granted a charter of declaration of protection 
and privileges to foreign merchants, and also a.scei lamed 
the customs or duties which those merchants were in re- 
turn to pay on merchandise imported and exported. He 
pronused them security ; allowed them a jury on trials, 
consisting half of natives, half of foreigners ; and appoint- 
ed them a justiciary in London for their protection. Eut 
notwithstanding this seeming attention to foreign mer- 
chants, Edward did not free them from the cruel hardship 
of making one answemhlo i'or the debts, and even for the 
crimes, of another that came from the same country.'' We 
read of such practices among the jiresent barbarous na- 
tions. Tlie king also imposed on them a duty of two 
shillings on each tun of wine imported, over and above 
tlie old duty ; and forty pence on each sack of wool ex- 
jioited, besides half a mark, the former duty.® 

In the year 1303, the Exchequer was robbed, and of no 
less a sum than 100,000 pounds, as is pretended.' The 
abbot and monks of Westminster were indicted for this 
robbery, but acquitted. It does not appear that the king 
ever discovered the criminals with certainty ; though his 
indignation fell on the society of Lombard merchants, 
jiaiticularly the Frescobaldi, very opulent Florentines. 

Tne Pope having in 1307 collected much money in 
England, tlie king cnioined the nuncio not to export it in 
specie, but in bills of exchange." A |iroof that commerce 
was hut ill understood at that time. 

Edward had by his first wife, Eleanor of Castile, four 
sons : but Edward his heir and successor was the only 
one tint survived him. She also bore him eleven daughters, 
most of whom died in their infancy : of the surviving, 
Joan was married, first to the Earl of'Gloucester, and after 
his death to Ralph de hlontheriner : Itlargaret espoused 
John, Duke of Urabant : Elizabeth esiiouscd, first John, 
Ivirl of Holland, and afterwards the hiarl of Hereford; 
Mary was a nun at Ambresbury. He had by Ins second 
wife, Margaret of I'mncp, two sons and a daughter; 
Thomas created Earl of Norfolk, and Mare.schal of Eng- 
land ; and Edmond, who was created Earl of Kent by his 
brother when king. The princess died in her infancy. 
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of ioung F.dward, kept the English from 
being fully sensible of the extreme loss which they had 
sustained bv the death of the great monarch who filled the 
throne ; and all men hastened with alacrity to take the oath 
of allegiance to his sou and successor. Tins prince was 
ill the twenu -third year of his age, was of an agreeable 
figure, of a mild and gentle disposition, and having never 
discovered a jiropensity to any dangerous vice, it was 
natural to prognosticate titmquillity and happiness from 
Weakness of the lus goicrnmoiit. Eut the first act of liis 
tins reign blasted all these hopes, and showed 
him to bo totally unqualified for that perilous situation, in 
which every English monarch, during those ages, had, 
from the unstable form of the constitution, and the turbu- 
lent dispositions of the peo|)le derived from it, the misfor- 
tune to be placed. The indefatigable Robert Bruce, 
though his army had been dispersed, and he himself had 
been obliged to take shelter in the western isles, remained 
not long inactive ; but, before the death of the late king, 
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had sallied from his retreat, and again collected his follow- 
ers, had appeared in the field, and had obtained by sur- 
prise an important advantage over Aymerde Valence, who 
commanded the English forces." He was now become 
so considerable as to have afforded the King of England 
sufficient glory in subduing him, without incurring any 
danger of seeing all those mighty pieparations, made by 
lus father, fail in the enterprise. But Edward, instead of 
pursuing lus advantages, marched but a little way into 
Scotland ; and banng an utter incapacity and equal aver- 
sion for all application or serious business, he immediately 
returned upon his footsteps and disbanded bis army. His 
grandees perceived from this conduct, that the authority 
of the crown, fallen into such feeble hands, was no longer 
to be dreaded, and that every insolence might be practised 
by them with impunity. 

The next measure taken by Edward gave 
them an inclination to attack those preroga- 
lives which no longer kept them in awe. 

There was one Piers Gavaston, son of a Gascon knight, of 
some distinction, who had honourably served the late 
king, and who, in reward of his merits, had obtained an 
establishment for his son in the family of the prince of 
Wales. This young man soon insinuated himself into the 
affections of lus master, by his agreeable behaviour, and 
by supplying him with all those innocent though frivo- 
lous amusements, which suited his cajiacity and his incli- 
nations. He was endowed with the utmost elegance of 
shape and person, was noted for a fine mien and easy car- 
nage, distinguished himself in all warlike and genteel 
exercises, and was celebrated for those quick sallies of wit, 
in which lus countrymen usually excel. By all these 
accomplishments he ^ined so entire an ascendant over 
young Edward, whose heart was strongly disposed to 
friendship and confidence, that the late king', apprehensive 
of the consequences, had banished him the kingdom, and 
had, before he died, made his son promise never to recall 
him. But no sooner did he find himself master, ns he 
vainly imagined, than he sent for Gavaston ; and even be- 
fore his arrival at court, endowed him with the whole 
earldom of Cornwall, which bad escheated to the crown 
by the death of Edmond, son of Richard, King of the 
Romans.'’ Not content with conferring on him those 
possessions which had sufficed as an appanage for a prince 
of the blood, he daily loaded him with new honours and 
riches ; married him to his own niece, sister of the Earl of 
Gloucester; and seemed to enjoy no pleasure in his loyal 
dignity, but as it enabled him to 'exalt to the highest splen- 
dour this olqect of lus fond affections. 

The haughty barons, offended at the supe- p„cnnieni of ■ 
rinritv of a minion, whose birth, though re- "‘i fi-rons. 
putable, they despised as much inferior to their osvn, 
concealed not their discontent : and soon found reasons to 
justify their animosity in the character and conduct of the 
man they hated. Instead of disarming envy by the mode- 
ration and modesty of his behaviour, Gavaston displayed 
lus power and influence with the utmost ostentation ; and 
deemed no circumstance of his good fortune so agreeable, 
as Its enabling him to eclipse and mortify all lus rivals. 
He was vainglorious, profuse, rapacious ; fond of exterior 
pomp and appeamnee, giddy with jirosperity ; and as he 
imagined that lus fortune was now as strongly rooted in 
the kingdom, as Ins ascendant was uncontrolled over the 
weak monarch, he was negligent in engaging partisans, 
xvho might support his sudden and ill-established gran- 
deur. At all tournaments he took delight in foiling the 
English nobility by his superior address : in every con- 
versation, he made' them the object of his wit and raillery : 
every day his enemies multiplied upon him ; and nought 
was wanting but a little time to cement their union, and 
render it fatal both to liim and to lus master.c 

It behoved the king to take a journey to France, both 
in order to do homage for the duchy of'Guienne, and to 
espouse the Princess Isabella, to whom he had long been 
affianced, though unexpected accidents had hitherto re- 
tarded the completion of the marriage.'* Edward left 
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Gavaston guardian of the realm,' with more ample powers 
than liad usually been conferred / and, on his return with 
his young queen, renewed all the proofs of that fond at- 
tachment to the favourite, of which every one so loudly 
complained. This princess was of an imperious and in- 
triguing spirit ; and finding that her husband’s capacity 
required, as his temper inclined, him to be governed, she 
thought herself best entitled, on every account, to perform 
the office ; and she contracted a mortal hatred against the 

E erson who had disapjiointed her in these expectations. 

he was well pleased therefore to see a combination of the 
nobility forming against Gavaston, who, sensible of her 
hatred," had wantonly provoked her by new insults and 
injuries. 

Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, cousin-german 
■ ■ ■ to the king, and first prince of the blood, was 

by far the most opulent and powerful subject in England, 
and possessed in his own right, and soon after in that of 
Ins wife, heiress of the family of Lincoln, no less than six 
earldoms, with a proportionable estate in land, attended 
with all tile jurisdictions and power, which commonly in 
that age were annexed to landed property. He was tur- 
bulent and factious in his disposition ; mortally hated the 
favourite, whose influence over the king exceeded his own; 
and he soon became the head of that party among the 
barons, who desired the depression of this insolent stranger. 
The confederated nobles bound themselves by oath to 
expel Gavaston ; botli sides began already to put them- 
selves ill a warlike posture; the licentiousness of the age 
broke out in robberies and other disorders, the usual pre- 
lude of civil war ; and the r yal authoritv, despised in the 
king’s own hands, and hated m those of Gavaston, became 
insufficient for the execution of the laws, and the main- 
tenance of peace in the kingdom. A parliament being 
summoned at Westminster, Lancaster and his party came 
thither with an armed retinue ; and were there enabled to 
impose their own terms on the sovereign. Tliey required 
the banishment of Gavaston, imposed an oath on him 
never to return, and engaged the bishops, who never failed 
to interpose in all civil concerns, to pronounce him excom- 
municated if he remained any longer in the kingdom.? 
Edward was obliged to submit;*' but even in his com- 
pliance gave proofs of his fond attachment to his favourite. 
Instead of removing all umbrage by sending him to his 
own country, as was expected, he appointed him Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland,' attended him to Bristol, on his 
journey thither, and before his departure conferred on him 
new lands and riches both in Gasconv and England.*' 
Gavaston, who did not want bravery, and possessed talents 
for war,' acted duiing his government with vigour against 
some Irish rebels, whom he subdued. 

Meanvyhile the king, less shocked with the illegal vio- 
lence which had been imposed upon him, than unhappy 
in the absence of his minion, employed every expedient to 
soften the opposition of the barons to his return; as if 
success in that point were the chief object of his govern- 
ment. The high office of hereditary steward was confer- 
red on Lancaster; his father-in-law, the Earl of Lincoln, 
was bought off by other concessions ; Earl Warrenne was 
also mollified by civilities, grants, or promises; the inso- 
lence of Gavaston being no longer before men’s eyes, was 
less the object of general indignation ; and Edward, deem- 
ing matters sufficiently prepared for his purpose, applied 
to the court of Rome, and obtained for Gavaston a dis- 
pensation from that oath which the barons had compelled 
him to take, that he would for ever abjure the realm.”* He 
went down to Chester to receive him on his first landing 
from Ireland ; flew into his arms with transports of joy; 
and having obtained the formal consent of the barons in 
parliament to his re-establishment, set nolonger any bounds 
to his extravagant fondness and affeption. Gavaston him- 
self, forgetting his past misfortunes, and blind to their 
causes, resumed the same ostentation and insolence ; and 
became, more than ever, the object of general detestation 
among the nobility. 

The barons fiist discovered their animosity by absent- 
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ing themselves from parliament; and finding that this 
expedient had not been successful, they beean to think of 
employing sharper and more effectual remedies. Tliougli 
there had scarcely been any national ground of complaint, 
except some dissipation of the public treasure : though 
all the acts of maladministration, objected to the king 
and his favourite, seemed of a nature more proper to ex- 
cite heart-burnings in a ball or assembly, than commotions 
in a great kingdom : yet such vitis the situation of the 
times, that the barons were determined, and were able, to 
make them the reasons of a total alteration in the consti- 
tution and civil government. Having come j. . 
to parliament, in defiance of the laws and ‘ ' ' 

the king’s prohibition, with a numerous retinue of armed 
followers, they found themselves entirely masters ; and 
they presented a petition, which was equivalent to a com- 
mand, requiring Edward to devolve, on a chosen junto, 
the whole authority, both of the crown and of the parlia- 
ment. The king was obliged to sign a com- 
mission, empowering the prelates and barons 
to elect twelve persons, who should, till the term of Mi- 
chaelmas in the year following, have authority to enact 
ordinances for the government of the kingdom, and regu- 
lation of the king’s household ; consenting that these ordi- 
nances should thenceforth, and for ever, nave the force of 
laws; allowing the ordainers to form associations among 
themselves and their friends, for their strict and regular 
observance ; and all this for* the greater glory of God, the 
security of the church, and the honour and advantage.of 
the king and kingdom.” The barons, in return, signed a 
declaration, in which they acknowledged that they owed 
these concessions merely to the king’s free grace; promised, 
that this commission sliould never be drawn into prece- 
dent ; and engaged, that the power of the ordainers should 
expire at the time appointed.” 

ITie chosen junto accordingly framed their ^ ^ . 

ordinances, and presented them to the king 
and parliament for their confirmation in the ensuing yeai. 
Some of these ordinances were laudable, and tended to 
the regular execution of justice : such as those, requiring 
sheriffs to be men of property, abolishing the practice of 
issuing privy seals for the suspension of justice, restraining 
the practice of purveyance, prohibiting the adulteration 
and alteration of the coin, excluding foreigners from the 
farms of the revenue, ordering all payments to be regu- 
larly made into the exchequer, revoking all late grants of 
the crown, and giving the parties damages in the case of 
vexatious prosecutions. But what chiefly grieved the king, 
was the ordinance for the removal of evil counsellors, by 
which a great number of persons were by name excluded 
from every office of power and profit ; and Piers Gavaston 
himself was for ever banished the king’s dominions, under 
the penalty, in case of disobedience, of being declared a 
public enemy. Other persons, more agreeable to the 
barons, were substituted in all the offices. And it was 
ordained, that, for the future, all the considerable dignities 
in the household, as well as in the law, revenue, and mili- 
tary governments, should be appointed by the burimase in 
parliament; and the power of making war, or assembling 
nis military tenants, should no longer be vested solely in 
the king, nor be exercised without the consent of the no- 
bility. 

Edward, from the same weakness both in his temper 
and situation, which had engaged him to grant this un- 
limited commission to the barons, was led to give a par- 
liamentary sanction to their ordinances : but as a conse- 
quence of the same character, he secretly made a protest 
against them, and declared, that, since the commission 
was granted only for the making of ordinances to the 
advantage of king and kingdom, such articles as should 
be found prejudicial to both, were to be held as not rati- 
fied and confirmed.P It is no wonder, indeed, that he re- 
tained a firm purpose to revoke ordinances which had been 
imposed on him by violence, which entirely annihilated 
the royal authority, and above all, which deprived him of 
the company and' society of a person, whom, by an un- 
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usual infatuatiou, he valued above all the -n’orld, and above 
every consideiution of interest or tranqudhty. 

As soon, therefore, as Edward, removin'; to Yorh, had 
freed himself from the immediate terror of the barons* 
power, he invited hack Gavaston from I landers, wliicli 
that favourite had made the place of his retreat, and de- 
clarini; his banishment to he illcKal, and contrary to the 
laws and customs of the kingdom,'! openly reinstated him 
A. D me f°'’’’^er credit and authority. The 

barons, highly provoked at this disappoint- 
ment, and tipprehensive of danger to themselves, from the 
declared animosity of so powerful a minion, saw that 
either his or their rum was now inevitable ; and they re- 
newed, with redoubled zeal, their former confederacies 
against him. The Earl of Lancaster was a dangerous 
head of this alliance: Guy, Earl of Warwick, entered 
into it with a furious and precipitate passion : Humphrey 
Bohun, k’arl of Hereford, the constable, and Aymer de 
Valence, Earl of Pembroke, brought to it a great acces- 
sion of power and interest : even F.arl Warrenne deserted 
the royal cause, which he had hitherto supported, and was 
induced to embrace the side of the confederates.r And 
as Robert de Wmchelsey, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
rofessed himself of the same party, he determined the 
ody of the clergy, and consequently the people, to declare 
against the king and his minion. So predominant, at that 
time, was the power of the great nobility, that the combi- 
nation of a few of them was always able to shake the 
throne ; and such an universal concuiTence became irre- 
sistible. The Earl of Lancaster suddenly raised an army, 
and marched to York, where he found the king already 
removed to Newcastle he flew thither iti pursuit of him; 
and Fduard had just time to escape to Tinmouth, where 
he embarked, and sailed with Gavaston to Scarborough. 
He left his favourite in that fortress, which, had it been 
properly supplied with provisions, was deemed impreg- 
nable ; and he marched forward to York, in hopes of raising 
an army, which might be able to support him against his 
enemies. Pembroke was sent by the confederates to lie- 
siege the castle of Scaroorough ; and Gavaston, sensible 
of the bad condition of his garrison, was obliged to capi- 
tulate, and to surrender himself prisoner.' He stipulated 
i 9 ih Mai. should remain in Pembroke’s hands 

for two months ; that endeavours should, 
during that time, be mutually used for a general accommo- 
dation ; that if ilie terms proposed by the barons were not 
accepted, the castle should be restored to him in the same 
condition as when he surrendered it ; and that the Earl of 
Pembroke and Henry Piercy should, by contract, pledge 
all their lands for the fulfilling of these conditions." Pem- 
broke, now master of the person of this public enemy, 
conducted him to the castle of Dedington, near Banbury; 
where, on pretence of other business, he left him, protect- 
ed by a feeble guard."" Wanvick, probably in concert with 
Pembroke, attacked the castle : the garrison refused to 
make any resistance : Gavaston was yielded up to him, 
and conducted to Warwick castle : the Earls of Lancaster, 
Hereford, and Arundel, immediately repaired thither:'’ 
Jiuriier of Ga- wphout any regard either to the laws or 
vAsion. the military capitulation, they ordered the 
head of the obnoxious favourite to be struck 
off by the hands of the executioner.r 
The king had retired northward to Berwick when he 
heard of Gavaston’s murder; and his resentment was pro- 
portionate to the affection which he had ever borne riim 
while living. He threatened vengeance on all the nobility 
who had been active in that bloody scene ; and he made 
preparations for war in all parts of England. But being 
less constant in his enmities than in Ins friendships, he 
soon after hearkened to terms of accommodation ; granted 
the barons a pardon of all offences ; and as they stipulated 
to ask him publicly pardon on their knees,'^' he was so 
pleased with these vain appearances of submission, that 
he seemed to have sincerely forgiven them all past injuries. 
But as they still [ireteiided, notwithstanding their lawless 
conduct, a great anxiety for the maintenance of law, and 
required the establishment of their former ordinances as a 
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necessary security for that purpose, Edward told them, 
that he was willing to grant them a fiee and legal confirm- 
ation of such of those ordinances as were not entirely 
derogatory to the prerogative of the ciown. This answer 
was received, for the present, as satisfactory. The king’s 
person, after the death of Gavaston, was now become less 
obnoxious to the public ; and as the ordinances insisted 
on appeared to be nearly the same with those which had 
formerly been extorted from Henry III. by Montfort, and 
which had been attended with so many fatal consequences, 
they were, on that account, demanded with less vehemence 
by the nobility and people. The minds of all men seem- 
ed to be much appeased : the animosities of faction no 
longer prevailed : and England, now united under its 
head, would henceforth be able, it was hoped, to take 
vengeance on all its enemies ; particularly on the Scots, 
whose progress was the object of general resentment and 
indignation. 

Immediately afmr Edward’s retreat from u,r«„h Scot- 
Scotland, Robert Bruce left his fastnesses, in ■•■n'l. 
which he intended to have .sheltered his feeble army ; and 
supplying his defect of strength by superior vigour and 
abilities, he made deep impression on all his enemies, 
foreign and domestic. He chased Lord Argyle, and the 
chieftain of the Macdowals, from their hills, and made 
himself entirely master of the high country : he thence 
invaded, with success, the Cummins in the low countries 
of the north: he took the castles of Inverness, Forfar, 
and Brechin. He daily gained some new accession of 
territory ; and what was a'more important acquisition, he 
daily reconciled the minds of the nobility to his dominion, 
and enlisted under his standard every bold leader, whom 
he enriched by the spoils of his enemies. Sir Jame.s 
Douglas, in whom commenced the greatness and renown 
of that warlike family, seconded him in all his enterprises; 
Edward Bruce, Robert’s own brother, distinguished liim- 
self by acts of valour: and the terror of the English 
power being now abated by the feeble conduct of the king, 
even the least sanguine of the Scots began to entertain 
hopes of recovering their independence; and the whole 
kingdom, except a few fortresses, which he had not the 
means to attack, had acknowledged the authority of 
Robert. 

In this situation, Edward had found it necessary to 
grant a truce to Scotland ; and Robert successfully em- 
ployed the interval in consolidating his power, and 'intro- 
ducing or.’er into his civil government, disjointed by a 
long continuance of wars and factions. The interval was 
very short : the truce, ill-observed on both sides, was at 
last openly violated ; and war recommenced with greater 
fury than ever. Robert, not content with defending 
himself, had made successful inroads into England, 
subsisted his needy followers by the plunder of that coun- 
try, and taught them to despise the military genius of a 
people who had long been the object of their terror. Ed- 
ward, at last, roused from his lethargy, had marched an 
army into Scotland ; and Robert, determined not to risk 
too much against an enemy so much superior, retired 
again into the mountains. The king advanced beyond 
Edinburgh, hut being destitute of provisions, and being 
ill supported by the English nobility, who were then em- 
ployed in framing their ordinances,' he was soon obliged 
to retreat without gaining any advantage over the enemy. 
But the appearing union of all the parties in England, 
after the death of Gavaston, seemed to restore that king- 
dom to its native force, opened again the prospect of re- 
ducing Scotland, and jiromised a' happy conclusion to a 
war in which both the interests and passions of the nation 
were so deeply engaged. 

Edward assembled forces from all quarters, with a 
view of finishing, at one blow, this important enterprise. 
He summoned the most warlike of his vassals from Gas- 
cony : he enlisted troops from Flanders and other foreign 
countries : he invited over great numbers of the disor- 
derly Irish as to a certain prey : he joined to them a 
body of the Welch, who were actuated by Ide motives : 
and assembling the whole military force of England, he 
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marched to the frontiers witli an army which, accordinc to 
the Scotch vTiters, amounted to an hundred thousand men. 

The army col'ected hy Robert exceeded not thirty thou- 
sand combatants ; hut being composed of men yyho had 
distinguished themselyes by many acts of valour, who 
were rendered desperate by their situation, and who were 
inured to all the varieties of fortune, they might justly, 
under such a leader, be deemed formidable to the most 
numerous and best appointed armies. Tlie castle of Stir- 
ling, which, with Berwick, was the only fortress in Scot- 
land that remained in the hands of the English, had long 
been besieged by Edward Bruce : Philip de Mowbray, 
the governor, after an obstinate defence, was at last 
obliged to capitulate, and to promise, that if, before a 
certain day, which was now approaching, he were not 
relieved, he should open his gates to the enemy Robert 
therefore, sensible that here was the ground on which he 
must expect the English, chose the field of battle with all 
the skill and prudence imaginable, and made the necessary 
preparations for their reception. He posted liimself at 
Bannockburn, about two miles from Stirling; where he 
had a hill on his right flank, and a morass on his left : 
and not content with having taken these precautions to 
prevent his being surrounded by the more numerous army 
of the English, he foresaw the superior strength of the 
enemy in cavalry, and made provision against it. Having 
a rivulet in front, he commanded deep pits to be dug 
along its banks, and sharp stakes to be planted in them ; 
and he ordered the whole to be carefully covered over 
with turf.*' The English arrived in sight on the evening, 
and a bloody conflict immediately ensued between two 
bodies of cavalry ; where Robert, who was at the head of 
the Scots, engaged in single combat with Henry de Bohun, 
a gentleman of the family of Hereford, and at one stroke 
cleft his adversary to the chin with a battle-axe, in sight of 
the two armies. The English horse fled with precipita- 
tion to their main body. 

The Scots, encouraged by 'this favourable event, and 
glorying in the valour of their prince, prognosticated a 
happy issue to the combat on the ensuing day : the Eng- 
lish, confident in their numbers, and elated with former 
successes, longed for an opportunity of revenge : and the 
night, though extremely short in that season and in that 
climate, appeared tedious to the impatience of the several 
liaiileof combatants. Early in the morning, Edward 
B.iiinn<-kburn. drew out his army; and advanced towards 
csihjune. t}i 0 gcots. The Earl of Gloucester, his 
nephew, who commanded the left wing of the cavalry, 
impelled by the ardour of youth, rushed on to the attack 
without precaution, and fell among the covered pits which 
had been prepared by Bruce for the reception of the 
enemy.c This body of horse was disordered : Gloucester 
himself was overthrown and slain : Sir James Douglas, 
who commanded the Scottish cavalrv, gave the enemy no 
leisure to rally, but pushed them off' the field with con- 
siderable loss, and pursued them in sight of their whole 
line of infantry. While the English army' were alarmed 
with this unfortunate beginning of the action, whicli com- 
monly proves decisive, thev observed an army on the 
heights towards the left, which seemed to be marching 
leisurely in order to surround them ; and they were dis- 
tracted by their multiplied fears. This was a number of 
waggonners and sumpter-boys, whom Robert had collect- 
ed ; and having supplied them with military standards, 
gave then) the appearance, at a distance, of a formidable 
body. The stratagem took effect: a panic seized the 
English : they threw do\vn their arms and fled : they 
were pursued with great slaughter, for the space of ninety 
miles, till thev reached Benvick : and the Scots, besides 
an inestimable booty, took many persons of quality pri- 
soners, and above 400 gentlemen, whom Robert treated 
with gieat humanity,'* and whose ransom was a new ac- 
cession of wealth to the victorious army. Tlie king him- 
self narrowly escaped, by taking shelter in Dunbar, whose 
gates were opened to him by the Earl of March ; and he 
thence passed by sea to Berwick. 

Such was the great and decisive battle of Bannockburn, 
which secured the independence of Scotland, fixed Bruce 
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on the throne of that kingdom, and may be deemed the 
greatest overthrow that the English nation, since the con- 
quest, has ever received. The number of slain on those 
occ.Tsions is always uncertain, and is commonly much 
niagmfied by the victors : but this defeat made 'a deep 
impression on the minds of the English ; and it was re- 
marked, that, for some years, no superiority of numbers 
could encourage them to keep the field against the Scots. 
Robert, in order to avail himself of his^ present success, 
entered England, and ravaged all the northern counties 
ivithout opposition : he besieged Carlisle ; but that place 
was savea by the valour of Sir Andrew Harcla, the go- 
vernor : he was more successful against Berwick, which 
he took by assault: and this prince, elated by his con- 
tinued prosperity, now entertained hopes of making the 
most important conquests on the English. He sent over 
his brother Edward, with an armv of 6000 
men, into Ireland ; and that nobleman as- ' ' 
sumed the title of king of that island. He himself fol- 
lowed soon after with more numerous forces. The horrible 
and absurd oppressions which the Irish suffered under the 
English government, made them at first fly to the standard 
of the Scots, whom they regarded as their deliverers ; but 
a grievous famine, which at that time desolated both Ire- 
land and Britain, reduced the Scottish army to the greatest 
extremities; and Robert was obliged to return, with his 
forces much diminished, into his own country. His bro- 
ther, after having experienced a varietv of fortune, was 
defeated and slam near Dundalk by the English, com- 
manded by Lord Bermingham; and these projects, too 
extensive for the force of the Scottish nation, thus vanished 
into smoke. 

Edward, besides suffering those disasters from the in- 
vasion of tlie Scots, and the insurrection of the Irish, was 
also infested with a rebellion in Wales; and above all by 
the factions of his own nobility, who took advantage of the 
pub'ic calamities, insulted his fallen fortunes, and endea- 
voured to establish their own independence on the ruins 
of the throne. Lancaster, and the barons of his party, who 
iiad declined attending him on his Scottish expedition, no 
sooner saw him return with disgrace, than they insisted on 
the renewal of their ordinances," which, they still pretend- 
ed, had validity ; and the king’s unhappy situation obliged 
him to submit to their demands. The ministry vas new- 
modelled by the direction of Lancaster;'' that prince was 
])laced at the head of the council ; it was decmred, that 
ail the offices should be filled, from time to time, by the 
votes of parliament, or rather by the will of the great 
barons ;*" and the nation, under this new model of govern- 
ment, endeavoured to put itself in a better posture of de- 
fence against the Scots. But the factious nobles were far 
from being terrified with the progress of these public ene- 
mies : on the contrary, they founded the hopes of their own 
future grandeur on the tveakness and distresses of the 
crown : Lancaster himself was suspected, with great ap- 
pearance of reason, of holding a secret correspondence with 
the King of Scots; and though he was intrusted with the 
command of the English armies, he took care that every 
enterprise should be disappointed, and every plan of 
operations prove unsuccessful. 

All the European kingdoms, especially that of England, 
were at this time unacquainted with the office of a prime 
minister, so well understood at present in all regular 
monarchies ; and the people could lorm no conception of 
a man, who, though still in the rank of a subject, possessed 
all the power of a sovereign, eased the prince of the bur- 
den of affairs, supplied his want of experience or capacity, 
and maintained all the rights of the crown, without de- 
grading the greatest nobles by their submission to his 
temporary authority. Edward was plainly, by nature, 
unfit to hold himself the reins of government : he had no 
vices, but was unhappy in a total incapacity for serious 
business : he w.as sensible of his own defects, and neces- 
sarily sought to be governed : yet every favourite whom 
he successively chose was regarded as a fellow-subject 
exalted above his rank and station : he was the object of 
envy to the great nobility : his character and conduct were 
decried with the people : his authority over the king and 
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kingdom was considered ns an usurpation : and uniAis 
the prince had embraced the dangerous expedient of de- 
volving his power on the Earl of Lancaster or some 
mighty baron, whose family interest was so extensive as to 
be able alone to maintain his influence, he could expect 
no peace or tranmiillity uiion the throne. 

Iiuth h Dc- Tlia king's chief favourite, nfler the death 
iiHUMF. of Gaiostun, w.is Hugh le Despenser, or 
Spenser, a ,voung man of English birth, of high rank, and 
of a noble ’family Jt He possessed all the exterior accom- 
plishments of person and address, which were fitted to 
engage the wetik mind of Edward ; but ivas destitute of 
that modcnitioii and prudence which might have qualified 
him to mitigate the envy of the great, and conduct him 
tlirough all the perils of that dangerous station to which 
he was ad\anceil. HLs father, who was of the ramc 
name, and who, by means of his son, liad also attained 
great influence over the king, was a nobleman vcnenible 
iroin his years, respected tlirough all his past life for wis- 
dom, raloiir, and integrity, and well fitted, hy his talents 
and experience, could afliiirs have admitted of any tem- 
perament, to have supplied the defects both of tlic king 
and of his minion.** Hut no sooner w.is Edwani's at- 
tachment declared for voung Spenser, than the turbulent 
Lancaster, and most of the great barons, regarded him as 
their riral, made him the object of their animosity, and 
formed violent plans fur his ruiii.i 'Hiev fiixt declared 
dicir disLonlciil by withdrawing from pdrliaiiicnt ; and it 
was not lung ere they found a pretence fur proceeding to 
greater extremities airainst him. 

Hie kin!!, who set no limits to his bounty 

Cnii ciiiiimo- luwardshisminions,had married thuvottiiger 
Spenser to his niece, one of the coheirs of 
the Eiirl of Gloucester, slain at liatinockfaiirn. TIic fa- 
sourile, by his succesMun to that o|mlent fiimily, had 
iiiheriteil great posstssiuns in the marches of Wales ; X and 
living desirous of extending still fuidier his itiflueiiie in 
those quarters, he is accused of h.iving eoinmitlid injus- 
tice on the barens of Aiidley and Aminori. who had also 
married two sisters of tlic .s.uiu' family. 'llierc_w.u like- 
seise a baruu in tliat neighhuurliuod, called Wilhmn de 
Ilraouse, Lunl of (Sower, who had iii.idu p scttlenie’iit of 
his esuie on John de Muwbray, Iuh son-in-law; and, in 
cose of failuri' of that nui.luman and his issue, h.id sulisli- 
tutesl die I-iarl of Hereford in the succession to theharony 
of Guwer. ^lowliras, on the deee.ise of his Ciiher-iii- 
law, eiiieivd imnudiaieiv in pusse.ssiuii of the estate', with- 
out the formality of t.iLiiig liseiy and seizin from the 
cniwii: but Spenser, whoeuseted lh.it b.iruiiy, peisuaded 
the king to put in execution the rigour of the feudal haw, 
to seize Guwer as escliesiied to the crown, and to confer it 
upon him.* 'Hiis tr.ins.ietiun, which was the nroper sub- 
jeel ofa law-suit, immidi.ileiy excited a GUilsv.ir in the 
kingdom, 'ilic learls of Litiewster iiiid Hereford flew to 
anils : <\udlvy and Aiiiinuri joined them svitli all their 
forces: the two Uugris de .Mortimer, and Roger de 
Clilluid, with many other, disgusted, fur priiutc reasons, 
at the i3|ieiisvts, bruiighl a considerable aceessicii to tlic 
|Mity : and their army being now formidable, they sent a 
message to the king, leipiiriiig him immediately to dismiss 
urcoiifuie the \uiiiiger S|ieiiser; and iiienaciiig him, in 
case of refusal*, with reiiuunciiig their allegiance to him, 
and taking revenge on that niinister hy their own auUio- 
nty. Tliey scareely waited for on answer; but immedi- 
ately fell upon the lands of voung Spenser, which they 
iiillaged and destroved; inurilered his servants, drove olf 
Ids cattle, and hiinied his houses they thence proceeded 
to coiuniit like deviislaiiuiis on the* est.ites of Spenser the 
father, whose character they had hitherto seemed to rc- 
spe-el : and having drawn and signed a fonnal association 
among themselves," Uiey marehed to Lunduii with all 
their forces, stationed themselves in the neighbourhood of 
that city, and dcintinded of the king the banishment of 
both life SpciiscRi. 'i'he'sc noblemuii were then absent; 
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the father abroad, the son at sea; and both of them em- 
ployed in different commissions: the king therefore re- 
plied, that his coronation oath, by which he was bound to 
observe the laws, restrained him from giving his assent to 
so illegal a demand, or condenming iiohlemen who were 
accused of no crime, nor had any opportunity afforded 
them of making answer." Equity and reason were but a 
feeble opposition to men who had arms in their hands, and 
who, being already involved in guilt, saw no ^ety but in 
success and victory. Tliey entered London with their 
troops; and giving in to the parliament, which was then 
sitting, a charge against the Spensers, of which they at- 
tempts not to prove one article, they pTOcured,by menaces 
and violence, a sentence of attainder and peipetnal exile 
against these ministers.p 'This sentence was voted by the 
jay barons alone : for the commons, though now an estate 
in ]>arliament, were yet of so little considemdon, that their 
assent was not dem-onded ; and even the votes of the 
lates were neglected amidst the present disorders. Tlic 
only symptom which tliese turbulent barons rave of their 
reg-ord to law, was their requiring from the King an in- 
dcmiiitv for tfieir illegal iiroceedings;s aAer which they 
disbanded their army, and separated, in security, as they 
imagined, to their several castles. 

This act of violence, in which the king was obliged to 
acquiesce, rendered his person and his authority so con- 
temptible, that overv one thought himself entitled to treat 
him with neglect. The queen, having occasion soon after to 
pass by die castle of Leeds in Kent, which belonged to 
the Lord Uadicsmere, desired a night’s lodging, but was 
refused .admittance; and some of her attenchints, who 
presented dicmsclvcs at the gate, were killed.' The in- 
sult upon this princess, who had alwavs endeavoured to 
live on good terms with the barons, and who joined them 
heattily in their hatred of the young Spenser, was an 
action which noboily pretended to justify ; and the king 
thought that he might, without giving general umbrtme, 
assemble .an army, and take vengeance on the offender. 
No one came to the assistance of Rodlesmcre; and Ed- 
wnnl previiilcd.* But having now some forces on foot, 
and having concerted measures with his friends through- 
out England, hevciituad to takeoff the mask, to attach 
all his enemies, and to recall the two Spensers, whose sen- 
leucc he declarc-il illegal, unjust, contrary to tlie tenor of 
the Gnat Charter, p.isscd without the assent of the pre- 
lates, and extorted by violence from him and die estate of 
Ixiroiis.i Still the commons were not iiieutioncd by eidier 
partv. 

Tile king had now got the start of the , - 
Ixirons; an advantige which, in those times, _ ' ' 
was comniDiiIy decisive : and he hastened widi his army 
to the marches ofWalcs, the chief scat of the poxvcrofhis 
enemies, whom he found totally unprepared for resistance. 
Alaiiy of the barons in those parts endeavoured to ap- 
pease him by submission : ■ their castles were seized, and 
their persons committed to custody. But Lancaster, in 
order to prevent the total ruin of Ins parU’, summoned to- 
gither Ills vassals and rctainers ; dcclaredhis alliance with 
Skutkaml, which had long been suspected ; received the 
promise of a n'inforcement from that country, under die 
command of Randolf Earl of jMurray, and Sir James 
Douglas ;■ and being joined by the Earl of Hereford, ad- 
vanced with all his forces against die king, who had coll^- 
ed an army of 30,000 men, and was superior to his enemies. 
Lanctistir postnl himself at Burton upon Trent, and en- 
deavourvfl to defend the |inssa»es ofthc river : x but being 
disappointe-fl in dial plan of operations, diis prince, who 
had no military genius, and vvliosc personal courage was 
even susneeted, fled with his anny to the north, in expec- 
tation of being there joinetl by his'Seottish allies Vf he was 
pursued hy the king; and his army diminished daily, till 
lie came to Boroughbridge, where he found Sir Andrew 
llarcia posted with some forces on the opposite side of 
the river, and ready to dispute the ]iassage with him. He 
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was repulsed m an attempt which he made to force his 
wav ; the Earl of Hereford was killed ; the whole army 
of the rebels was disconcerted ; Lancaster 
loth jlarch. ijecome incapable of taking any 

measures either for flight or defence ; and he was seized, 
without resistance, hj' Harcla, ancl conducted to the 
kimr.' In tliose violent times, the laws were so much 
neglected on both sides, that, even where they might, 
without any sensible inconvenience, have been observed, 
the conquerors deemed it unnecessary to pay any regard 
to them. Lancaster, who was guilty of open rebellion, 
and was taken in arms against his sovereign, instead of 
being tried by the laws of his countr}’, which pronounced 
the sentence of death against him, was condemned by a 
court martial,-’ and led to execution. Edward, however 
httle vindictive in his natural temper, here indulged 
his revenge, and employed against the prisoner the same 
indignities which had been exercised, by nis orders, against 
"Sri Jiirch Gavaston. He was clothed in a mean attire, 
r.xecution nt the placed on a lean jade without a bridle, a 
Lari oi L.mcjs- hood was put On his head, and m this pos- 
ture, attended by the acclamations of the 
people, this prince was conducted to an eminence near 
Pomfret, one of his own castles, and there beheaded.*’ 

Tlius perished Thomas Earl of Lancaster, prince of the 
blood, and one of tlie most potent barons tliat liad ever 
been in England. His public conduct sufficiently dis- 
covers the violence and turbulence of his character: his 
jirn ate deportment appears not to liave been more inno- 
cent : and Ids hypocritical devotion, by which he gained 
the favour of the monks and populace, w ill rather be re- 
garded as an aggravation than an alleviation of Ins guilt. 
IJadlesmere, Giflard, Barret, Cheney, Fleming, and about 
eighteen of the most notoiious offenders, were afterwards 
condemned by a legal trial, and were executed. JMany 
were thrown into prison : others made their escape be- 
yond sea : some of the king’s servants were rewarded 
from their forfeitures : Harcla received for his services the 
earldom of Carlisle, and a large estate, which he soon 
after forfeited with his life, for a treasonable correspond- 
ence with the King of Scotland. But the greater part of 
those vast escheats was seized by voung Spenser, whose 
rapacity was insatiable. Wanv of the barons of the king’s 
party were disgusted with this partial division of the 
spoils ; the envy against Spenser arose higher tlian ever : 
the usual insolence of his temper, inflamed by success, 
impelled him to commit many acts of violence ; the peo- 
ple, who alwajs hated him, made him still more the 
object of aversion : all the relations of the attainted 
barons and gentlemen secretly vowed revenge; andtbough 
tranquillity was, in appearance, restored to the kingdom, 
the general contempt of the king, and odium against 
Spenser, bred dangerous humours, the source of future 
revolutions and convulsions. 

In this situation, no success could be expected from 
foreign wars; and Edward, after making one more fruit- 
less attempt against Scotland, whence he retreated with 
dishonour, found it necessary to terminate hostilities 
with that kingdom by a truce of thirteen years.*' Robert, 
though his title to the crown v\as not acknowledged in 
the treaty, was satisfied with insuring his possession of it 
during so long a time. He had repelled with gallantry 
all the attacks of England : he had carried war both into 
that kingdom and into Ireland : he had rejected with 
disdain the Pope’s authority, who pretended to impose 
his commands upon him, and oblige him to make peace 
with his enemies : his throne was firmly established, as 
well in the affections of his subjects as by force of arms : 

3 et there naturally remained some inquietude in his mind, 
while at w-ar with a state, which, however at present dis- 
ordered by faction, was of itself so much an ov'er-raatch 
for him, both in riches and in numbers of people. And 
this truce was, at the same time, the more seasonable for 
England, because the nation was at that juncture threat- 
ened witli hostilities from France. 

A. D 1324 Philip the Fair, King of France, who died 
in 1315, had left the crown to his son Lewis 
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Ilutin, who, after a short reign, dying without male issue, 
was succeeded by Philip the Long, his brother, whose 
death soon after made way for Charles the Fair, the 
youngest brother of that family. This monarch had some 
grounds of complaint against the king’s ministers in 
Guienne; and as there evas no common or equitable 
judge in that strange species of sovereignty established 
by the feudal law, he seemed desirous to take advantage 
of Edward’s weakness, and, under that pretence, to con- 
fiscate all his foreign dominions.** After an embassy by 
the Earl of Kent, the king’s brother, had been tried m 
vain. Queen Isabella obtained permission to go over to 
Pans, and endeavour to adjust, in an amicable manner, 
the difference with her brother: but while she was making 
some progress in this negociation, Charles started a new 
pretension, the justice of which could not be disputed, 
that Edward himself should appear in his court, and do 
homage for the fees which he held in France. But there 
occurred many difficulties in complying with diis de- 
mand. Young Spenser, by whom the king was implicitly 
governed, had unavoidably been engaged in many quar- 
rels with the queen, who aspired to the same influence ; 
and though that artful jirincess, on her leaving England, 
had dissembled her animosity, Spenser, well acquainted 
ivith her secret sentiments, was unwilling to attend his 
master to Pans, and appear in a court, where her credit 
might expose him to insults, if not to danger. He hesi- 
tated no less on allowing the king to make the journey 
alone ; both fearing, lest that easy prince should in his 
absence fall under other influence, and foreseeing the 
perils to which he himself should be exposed, if, without 
the protection of royal authority, he remained in England, 
where he was so generally hated, ^^'hlle these doubts 
occasioned delavs and difficulties, Isabella ^ ^ 
proposed, that Edward should resign the ' ' 
dominion of Guienne to his son, now thirteen years of 
age; and that the jinnee should come to Pans,’ and do 
the homage which every vassal owed to his superior lord. 
This expedient, which 'seemed so happily to remove all 
difficulties, was immediately embraced ; Spenser was 
charmed with the contrivance : voung Edward was sent 
to Paris : and the rum covered under this fatal snare, 
was never perceived or suspected by any of the English 
council. 

The queen, on her arrival in France, had there found a 
great number of English fugitives, the remains of the 
Lancastrian faction ; and their common hatred of Spenser 
soon begat a secret friendship and correspondence between 
them and that princess. Among the rest was 3 oung Roger 
Mortimer, a potent baron in the Welch marches, who had 
been obliged, with others, to make his submissions to the 
king; and had been condemned for high treason; but 
having received a pardon for his life, was afterwards de- 
tained in the Tower, with an intention of rendering his con- 
finement penietual He was so fortunate as to make his 
escape into France and being one of the most consider- 
able persons now remaining of the party, as well as distin- 
guished by his violent animosity against Spenser, he was 
easily admitted to jiay his court to Queen Isabella. The 
graces of his person and address advanced him quickly in 
her affections : he became her confidant and counsellor in 
all her measures: and gaming ground daily upon her heart, 
he engaged her to sacrifice at last to her passion, aU the 
sentiments of honour and of fidelity to her husband.*’ 
Hating now the man whom she had injured, c.nnspnacv 
and whom she neier valued, she entered .i4.iin5t the 
ardently into all Mortimer’s conspiracies ; 
and having artfully gotten into her hands the young prince, 
and heir of the monarchy, she resolved on the utter ruin 
of the king, as well as of his favourite. She engaged her 
brother to take part in the same criminal purpose : her 
court was daily filled with the exiled harons : ulortimer 
lived in the most declared intimacy with her; a corre- 
spondence v\as secietlv carried on with the malcontent 
party in England : and when Edward, informed of those 
alarming circumstances, required her speedily to leturn 
with the prince, she publicly replied, that she would never 
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set foot in tlie kingdom till Spenser was fur ever removed 
from his presence and councils ; a declaration which pro- 
cured her great popularity in England, and threw a decent 
■veil over all her treasonable enterprises. 

Edward endeavoured to jiut liiniself in a posture of de- 
fence;? bat besides the difficulties arising from his own 
indolence and slender abilities, and the want of authority 
which of consequence attended all Ins resolutions, it w-as 
not easy for him, in the piesent state of the kingdom and 
revenue, to maintain a constant force ready to reiiel an 
invasion, which he knew not at what time or place he had 

Insiirreciioiw. A" eflorts were un- 

equal to the traitorous and hostile conspira- 
cies, which, both at home and abroad, were forming 
against his authority, and which were daily penetrating 
further even into his own family. Ills brother, the Earl 
of Kent, a virtuous but weak prince, wlio was then at 
Pans, was engaged by his sister-in-law, and by the King 
of France, who was also his cousin-german, to give 
countenance to the invasion, whose sole object, he believ- 
ed, was the expulsion of tiie Spensers : lie prevailed on 
his elder brother, the Earl of Norfolk, to enter secretly 
into the same design : the Earl of Leicester, brother and 
heir of the Earl of Lancaster, had too many reasons for 
his hatred of these ministers, to refuse his concurrence. 
Walter de Reynel, Archbishop ot Canterbury, and many 
of the pielates, expressed their a|iprobation of tlie queen's 
measures : several of the most ]iotent barons, envying the 
authority of the favourite, were ready to fly to arms ; tlie 
minds of the people, by mciins of some truths and many 
calumnies, were strongly disposed to the same party ; and 
theie needed but the appearance of the queen and prince, 
with such a body of foreign troops as might protect her 
against immediate violence, to turn all this tempest, so 
artfully prepared, against the unhappy Edward. 

A. D Charles, though he gave countenance and 

assistance to the faction, was ashamed open- 
ly to support the queen and prince against the authority 
of a husband and father; and Isabella was obliged to 
court the alliance of some other foreign potentate, from 
whose dominions she might set out on her intended enter- 
prise. For this purpose, she affianced young Edward, 
whose tender age made him incapable to ludge of the 
consequences, with Philippa, daugliter of the Count of 
Holland and Hainault ; '■ and having, by the open assist- 
ance of this prince, and the secret protection of her 
brother, enlisted in her service near 3,000 men, she set sail 
from the harbour of Dort, and landed safely, and without 

still Sepi. ^position, on the coast of Suffolk. The 
Earl of Kent was in her company : two 
other ])rmces of the blood, the Earl of Norfolk and the 
Earl of Leicester, joined her soon alter her landing, with 
all their followers ; three prelates, the Bishops of Ely, 
Lincoln, and Hereford, brought her both the force of their 
vassals and the authority of their character : ' even Robert 
de Watteville, who had been sent by the king to oppose 
her progress in Suffblk, deserted to her with all his forces. 
To render her cause more favourable, she renewed her de- 
claration, that the sole purpose of her enterprise was to 
free the king and kingdom from the tj runny of the Sjien- 
sers, and of Chancellor Bildoc, their creature.'' The 
populace were allured by her specious pretences : the 
barons thought themselves secure against forfeitures by the 
appearance of the prince in her army : and a weak irre- 
solute king, supported by ministers generally odious, was 
unable to stem this torrent, which bore with such irre- 
sistible violence against him. 

Edw'ard, after trying in vain to rouse the citizens of 
London to some sense of duty,' departed for the west, 
where he hoped to meet with a better reception ; and he 
had no sooner discovered his weakness by leaving the city, 
than the rage of the populace broke out without control 
against him and his ministers. They first plundered then 
murdered all those who were obnoxious to them : tliey 
seized the Bishoj) of Exeter, a virtuous and loyal prelate. 
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as he was passing through the streets ; and having be- 
headed him, they threw his body into the river.™ Tliey 
made themselves masters of the Tow'er by surprise : theii 
entered into a formal association to put to death, without 
mercy, every one who should dare to oppose the enter- 
prise of Queen Isabella, and of the prince." A like spirit 
was soon communicated to all other parts of England, 
and threw the few servants of the king, who still entertain- 
ed thoughts of peiformmg their duty, into terror and 
astonishment. 

Edward was hotly pursued to Bristol by the Earl of 
Kent, seconded by tne foreign forces under John de 
Hainault. He found himself clisappointed in his expecta- 
tions with regard to the loyalty of those parts ; and he 
passed over to Wales, where, he flattered himself, his name 
was more popular, and which he hoped-to find uninfected 
with the contagion of general rage, which had seized the 
English." The elder Spenser, created Earl of Winchester, 
was left governor of the castle of Bristol ; but the garrison 
mutinied against him, and he was delivered into the hands 
of his enemies. This venerable noble, who had nearly 
reached his ninetieth year, was instantly, without trial, or 
witness, or accusation, or answer, condemned to death by 
the rebellious barons : he was hanged on a gibbet ; his 
body was cut in pieces, and thrown to the dogs ;p and his 
lie.ad was sent to Winchester, the place whose title he 
bore, and was there set on a pole, and exposed to the in- 
sults of the populace. 

The king, disappointed anew in his expectations of suc- 
cour from the Welch, took shipping for Ireland ; but 
being driven back bv contrary winds, he endeavoured to 
conceal himself in the mountains of Wales : he was soon 
discovered, was imt under the custody of the Earl of 
Leicester, and was confined in the castle of Kenihvorth. 
The younger Spenser, his favourite, who also fell into the 
hands of Ins enemies, was executed, like his father, with- 
out any appearance of a legal trial : n the Earl of Arundel, 
almost the only man of his rank in England who had 
maintained his loyalty, was, without nnv trial, put to 
death at the instigation of hlortimer : Baldoc, the chan- 
cellor, being a priest, could not evith safety be so suddenly 
despatched ; but being sent to the Bishop of Hereford's 
palace in I^ndon, he was there, as his enemies probably 
foresaw, seized by the populace, was thrown into Newgate, 
and soon after expired, from the cruel usage wliich he had 
received.r Even the usual reverence paid to the sacer- 
dotal character gave way, with every other consideiation. 
to the present rage of the people. 

The queen, to avail herself of the prevail- -i i„ 
ing delusion, summoned, in the king’s name, iieiiironeiT. 
a parliament at Westminster; where, together with the 
power of her army, and the authority of her partisans 
among the barons, who were concerned to secure their 
past treasons by committing new acts of violence against 
their sovereign, she expected to be seconded by the fury of 
the populace, the most dangerous of all instruments, and 
tlie least answerable for their excesses. A n;;. 
ch.arge evas drawn up against the king, in J"". 
which, even though it was framed by his inveterate 
enemies, nothing but his narrow genius, or his misfor- 
tunes, were objected to him : for the greatest malice found 
no p irticiilar crime with which it could reproach this un- 
happy prince. He ivas accused of incapacity for govern- 
ment, of wasting his time in idle amusements, of neglect- 
ing public business, of being swayed by evil counsellors, 
of having lost, by his misconduct, the kingdom of Scotland, 
and part of Guienne ; and to swell the charge, even the 
death of some barons, and the imprisonment of some pre- 
lates, convicted of treason, were laid to his account.' It 
was in vain, amidst the violence of arms and tumult of 
the people, to appeal either to law or to reason ; the depo- 
sition of the king, without any appearing opposition, was 
voted by parliament : the prince, already declared re- 
gent by his party,* was placed on the throne : and a 
deputation was sent to Edward at Kenilworth, to require 
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his resignation, which menaces and terror soon extorted 
from him. 

But It was impossible that the people, however corrui t- 
ed hy the barbarity of the times, still further inflamed by 
faction, could for ever remain insensible to the voice of 
nature. Here, a wife had first deserted, next invaded, and 
then dethroned her husband ; had made her minor son an 
instrument in this unnatural treatment of his father ; had, 
by lying pretences, seduced the nation into a rebellion 
against their sovereiirn ; had pushed them into violence 
and cruelties that had dishonoured them: all those cir- 
cumstances were so odious in themselves, and formed 
such a complicated scene of guilt, that the least reflection 
sufficed to open men’s eyes, and make them detest this 
flagrant infringement of every public and private duty. 
The suspicions which soon arose of Isabella’s criminal 
commerce with Mortimer, the proofs which daily broke 
out of this part of her guilt, increased the general abhor- 
rence against her ; and her hypocrisy, in publicly bewail- 
ing with tears the king’s unhappy fate," was not able to 
deceiye even the most stupid and most prejudiced of her 
adherents. In nronortion as the queen became the object 
of public hatred, the dethroned monarch, who had lieen 
the victim of her crimes and her ambition, was regarded 
with pity, with friendship, with veneration : and men 
became sensible, that all his misconduct, which faction 
had so much exaggerated, had been owing to the unavoid- 
able weakness, not to any voluntary depravity, of his 
character. The Earl of Leicester, now Earl of Lancaster, 
to whose custody he had been committed, was soon touch- 
ed with those generous sentiments ; and besides using 
his prisoner with gentleness and humanity, he was sus- 
pected to have entertained still more honourable inten- 
tions in his favour. The king, therefore, was taken from 
his hands, and delivered over to Lord Berkeley, and 
jMautravers, and Gournay, who were intrusted alternately, 
each for a month, with the charge of guarding him. While 
he was in the custody of Berkeley, he was still treated 
with the gentleness due to his rank and his misfortunes ; 
but when the turn of Mautravers and Gournay came, 
every species of indignity tvas practised against him, as 
if their intention had been to break entirely the prince’s 
spirit, and to employ his sorrows and afflictions, instead of 
more violent and more dangerous expedients, for the in- 
struments of his murder." It is reported, that one dav, 
when Edward was to be shaved, they ordered cold and 
dirty water to be brought from the ditch for that purpose : 
and when he desired it to be changed, and was still denied 
his request, he burst into tears, which bedewed his cheeks ; 
and he exclaimed, that, in spite of their insolence, he 
should be shaved with clean and warm water.’" But as 
this method of laying Edward in his grave appeared still 
too slow to the impatient Mortimer, he secretly sent orders 
to the two keepers, who were at his devotion, instantly to 
despatch him ; and these ruffians contrived to make the 
nianner of his death as cruel and barbarous as possible. 
Taking advantage of Berkeley’s sickness, in whose cus- 
tody he then was, and who was thereby incapacitated 
from attending his charge p they came to Berkeley castle, 
and put themselves in possession of the king’s person. 

cist sppt. They threw him on a bed ; held him down 

i he kiiii; violently with a table, which they flung over 

muriiered. i,ig fundament a red hot 

iron, which they inserted through a horn ; and though 
the outward marks of violence upon his person were pre- 
vented by this exjiedient, the horrid deed was discovered 
to all the guards and attendants by the screams with 
which the agonizing king filled the castle, while his 
bowels were consuming. 

Gournay and Mautravers were held in general detesta- 
tion ; and when the ensuing revolution in England threw 
their protectors from power, they found it necessary to 
jirovide for their safety by flying the kingdom. Gournay 
xyas afterwards seized at ilarseilles, delivered over to the 
Seneschal of Guienne, put on board a ship with a view of 
carrying him to England ; but he was beheaded at sea, 
by secret orders, as was supposed, from some nobles and 
prelates in England, anxious to prevent any discovery 
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which he might make of his accomplices, hlautravers 
concealed himself for several years in Germany ; but 
having found means of rendering some service to Edward 
III. he ventured to approach his peison, threw himself 
on his knees before him, submitted to mercy, and received 
a pardon .2 

It is not easy to imagine a man more in- 
nocent and inoffensive than the unhappy "'‘"racier, 
king whose tragical death we have related ; nor a prince 
less fitted for governing that fierce and turbulent people 
subjected to his authority. He was obliged to devolve 
on others the weight of government, which he had neither 
ability nor inclination to bear : the same indolence and 
want of penetration led him to make choice of ministers 
and favourites who were not always the best qualified for 
the trust committed to them : the seditious grandees, 
pleased with his weakness, yet complaining of it, under 
pretence of attacking his ministeis, insulted his person 
and invaded his authority : and the impatient populace, 
mistaking the source of their grievances, threw all the 
blame upon the king, and increased the public disorders 
by their faction and violence. It was m vain to look for 
protection from the laws, whose voice, always feeble in 
those times, was not heard amidst the dm of arms : what 
could not defend the king was less able to give shelter to 
any of the people : the whole machine of government was 
torn in pieces with fury and violence : and men, instead 
of regretting the manners of their age, and the form of 
their constitution, which required the most steady and 
most skilful hand to conduct them, imputed all errors to 
the person who had the misfortune to be intrusted with 
the reins of empire. 

But though such mistakes are natural and almost un- 
avoidable, while the events are recent, it is a shameful 
delusion in modern historians, to imagine that all the 
ancient princes who were unfortunate in their government, 
were also tyrannical in their conduct, and that the sedi- 
tions of the people always proceeded from some invasion 
of their privileges by the monarch. Even a great and a 
good king was not, in that age, secure against faction and 
rebellion, as appears in the case of Henry 11. ; but a great 
king had the best chance, as we learn from the history of 
the same period, for quelling and subduing them. Com- 
jiare the reigns and characters of Edward 1. and 11. The 
father made several violent attempts against the liberties 
of the people : his barons opposed him : he was obliged, 
at least found it prudent, to submit : but as they dreaded 
his valour and abilities, they were content with reasonable 
satisfaction, and pushed no further their advantages against 
him. The facility and weakness of the son, not his vio- 
lence, threw every thing into confusion : the laws and 
government were overturned : an attempt to reinstate 
them, was an unpardonable crime : and no atonement, 
but the deposition and tragical death of the king himself, 
could give those barons contentment. It is easy to see 
that a constitution which depended so much on the per- 
sonal character of the prince, must necessarily, in many of 
Its parts, be a government of will, not of laws. But always 
to throw, without distinction, the blame of all disorders 
upon the sovereign, would introduce a fatal error in poli- 
tics, and serve as a perpetual apology for treason and re- 
bellion : as if the turbulence of the great, and madness 
of the people, were not, equally with the tymnny of princes, 
evils incident to human societv, and no less carefully to 
be "uaided against in every well-regulated constitution. 

While these abominable scenes passed in „ 
England, the theatre of France was stained transKctlnn™* 
with a wickedness equally barbarous, and 
still more public and deliberate. The order 
of knights temjilars had arisen during the first fervour of 
the Crusades ; and uniting the two qualities, the most 
popular in that age, devotion and valour, and exercising 
botli in the most popular of all enterprises, the defence of 
the IIolv Land, they had made rapid advances in credit 
and authority, and had acquired, from the piety of the 
faithful, ample possessions m every country of Europe, 
especially in France. Their great riches, joined to the 
course of time, had, by degrees, relaxed the severity of 
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these virtues ; and the templars had, in a great measure, 
lost that popularity which first raised them to honour and 
distinction. Acquainted, from experience, with the fatieues 
and dangers of those fruitless expeditions to the East, 
they rather chose to enjoy in ease their opulent revenues 
in Europe : and being all men of birth, educated, accord- 
ing to the custom of that age, without any tincture of 
letters, they scorned the ignoble occupations of a monastic 
life, and passed their time wholly m the fashionable amuse- 
ments of hunting, gallantry, and the pleasures of the table. 
Their rival order, that of St. John of Jerusalem, whose 
poverty had as yet preserved them from like corruptions, 
still distinguished themselves by their enterprises against 
the infidels, and succeeded to all the popularity, which 
was lost by the indolence and luxury ot the templars. 
But though these reasons had weakened the foundations 
of this Older, once so celebrated and revered, the immedi- 
ate cause of their destruction proceeded from the cruel and 
vindictive spirit of Philip the Fair, who, having enter- 
tained a private disgust against some eminent templars, 
determined to gratify at once his avidity and revenge, by 
involving the tvliole order in an undistinguished ruin. 
On no better information than that of two knights, con- 
demned by their superiors to perpetual imprisonment for 
their vices and profligacy, he ordered on one day all the 
templars in France to be committed to prison, and im- 
puted to them such enormous and absurd crimes, as are 
sufficient of themselves to destroy all the credit of the ac- 
cusation. Besides their being universally charged with 
murder, robbery, and vices the most shocking to nature ; 
every one, it was pretended, whom they received into their 
order, was obliged to renounce liis Saviour, to spit upon 
the cross,® and to join to this impiety, the superstition of 
worshipping a gilded head, which was secretly kept in 
one of their houses at Marseilles. They also initiated, it 
was said, every candidate by such infamous rites, as could 
seive to no other purpose, than to degrade the order in his 
eyes, and destroy for ever the authority of all his superiors 
over him.*" Above a hundred of these unhappy gentlemen 
were put to the question, in order to extort from them a 
confession of their guilt : the more obstinate perished in 
the hands of their tormentors ; several, to procure imme- 
diate ease, m the violence of their agonies, acknowledged 
whatever was required of them : forged confessions xveie 
imputed to others : and Philip, as if their guilt were now 
certain, (iroceeded to a confiscation of all their treasures. 
But no sooner were the templars relieved from their tor- 
tures, than, iirefemng the most cruel executi'on to a life 
with infamy, they disavowed their confessions, exclaimed 
against the forgeries, justified the innocence of their order, 
and appealed to all the gallant actions perfonned by them 
in ancient or later times, as a full apology for their con- 
duct. Tile tyrant, enraged at this disapjiointraent, and 
thinking himself now engaged in honour to proceed to ex- 
tremities, ordered fifty-four of them, whom he branded as 
relapsed heretics, to perish by the punishment offiremhis 
capital : great numbers expired, alter a like manner, in 
other parts of the kingdom : and when lie found that the 
perseverance of these unhappy victims in justifying to the 
last their innocence, had made deep impression on the 
spectators, he endeavoured to overcome the constancy of 
the templars by new inhumanities. The grand master of 
the order, John de ]Molay,and another great officer, brother 
to the sovereign of Dauphmy, were conducted to ascaffold, 
erected before the church of Notredame, at Pans; a full 
pardon was offered them on the one hand ; the fire, des- 
tined for their execution, was shown them on the other : 
these gallant nobles still persisted in the protestations of 
their own innocence, and that of their order; and were 
instantly hurried into the flames by the executioner.® 

In all this barbarous injustice, Clement V. who xvas the 
creature of Philip, and then resided in France, fully con- 
curred ; and w'lthout examining a witness, or making any 
inquiry into the truth of facts, he, summanly, by the 
plenitude of his apostolic power, abolished the whole 
order. The templais, all over Europe, were thrown into 
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prison; their conduct underwent a strict scrutiny ; the 
power of their enemies still pursued and oppressed tliem ; 
but no where, except in France, were the smallest traces 
of their guilt pretended to be found. England sent an 
ample testimony of their piety and morals ; but as the 
order was now annihilated, the knights were distributed 
into several convents, and their possessions were, by com- 
mand of the Pope, transferred to the order of St. John.'' 
We now proceed to relate some other detached transactions 
of the present period. 

The kingdom of England was afflicted with a grievous 
famine during several years of this reign. Perpetual rains 
and cold weather not only destroyed the har\’est, but bred 
a mortality among the cattle, and raised every kind of food 
to an enormous price.® The parliament, in 1315, endea- 
vouied to fix more moderate rates to commodities; not 
sensible that such an attempt was impracticable, and that, 
were it possible to reduce the price of provisions by any 
other expedient than by introducing plenty, nothing could 
be more pernicious and destructive to the public. Where 
the produce of a year, for instance, falls so far short, as to 
aflbrd full subsistence only for nine months, the only ex- 
pedient for making it last all the tivelve, is to raise the 
prices, to put the people by that means on short allow- 
ance, and oblige them to save their food till a more plenti- 
ful season. But, in reality, the increase of prices is a 
necessary consequence of scarcity ; and laws, instead of 
preventing it, only aggravate the evil by cramping and re- 
straining commerce. The parliament accordingly, in the 
ensuing year, repealed their ordinance, which they had 
found useless and burdensome.' 

The prices affixed by the parliament are somewhat re- 
markable : three pounds twelve shillings of our present 
money for the best stalled ox ; for other oxen, two pounds- 
eight shillings : a fat hog of two years old, ten shillings i 
a fat wether unshorn, a crown ; if shorn, three shillings 
and six-pence : a fat goose, seven-pence halfpennv : a fat 
capon, six-pence : a fat hen, three-pence : two chickens, 
three-pence : four pigeons, three-pence : two dozen of 
eggs, three-pence.s If we consider these prices, we shall 
find that butcher’s meat, in this time of great scarcity, 
must still have been sold, by the parliamentary ordinance, 
three limes cheaper than our middling prices at present: 
poultry somewhat lower ; because, being now considered 
as a delicacy, it has risen beyond its proportion. In the 
country places of Ireland ana Scotland, where delicacies 
bear no price, poultry is at present as cheap, if not cheaper, 
than butcher’s meat. But the inference I would draw 
from tlie comparison of prices is still more considerable : 
I suppose that the rates, affixed by jiarliament, were in- 
ferior to the usual market prices in those years of famine 
and mortality of cattle ; and that these commodities, in- 
stead of a third, had really risen to half of the present 
value. But the famine at that time was so consuming, 
that wheat was sometimes sold for above four pounds ten 
shillings a quarter, •> usually for three pounds ; * that is, 
twice our middling prices : a certain proof of the wretched 
state of tillage in those ages. We formerly found, that the 
middling price of corn in that period was half of the pre- 
sent price ; while the middling price of cattle was only an 
eighth part : we here find the same immense dispropor- 
tion in years of scarcity. It may thence be inferred with 
certainty, that the raising of corn was a species of manu- 
factor)', which few in that age could practise with advan- 
tage : and there is reason to think, that other manufactures 
more refined xvere sold, even beyond their present prices : 
at least there is a demonstration for it in the reign of 
Henry VII. from the rates affixed to scarlet and other 
broad cloth by act of parliament. During all those times, 
it was usual for the princes and great nobility to make set- 
tlements of tbeir velvet beds and silken robes, in tlie same 
manner as of tbeir estates and manors.^ In the list of 
jewels and plate wbicb had belonged to the ostentatious 
Gavaston, and which the king recovered from the Earl of 
Lancaster, after the murder of that favourite, we find some 
embroidered girdles, flowered shirts, and silk waistcoats.' 
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It was afterwards one article of accusation afpiinst that 
potent and opulent earl, when he was put to death, that 
he had purloined some of that finery of Gavaston s. j.he 
iiinorance of those a^tes in manufactures, and still more, 
their unskilful husbandry, seem a clear proof, that the 
countr}' was then far from beinf; populous. 

All trade and manufactures indeed were then at a very 
low ebb. The only country in the northern parts of 
Europe, where they seem to have risen to any tolerable 
dcfrroe of improvement, was Flanders. When Robert, 
Eail of that countr}', was applied to by the kinp, and was 
desired to break oft commerce with the Scots, whom Ed- 
ward called his rebels, and represented as excommunicated 
on that account by the church, tlie earl replied, that Flan- 
deis was always considered as common, and free and open 
to all nations.'" 

The petition of the elder Spenser to parliament, com- 

E laining of the devastation committed on his lands bj’ the 
aror.s,' contains several particulars which are curious, and 
discoier the manners of the age." Fie affirms, that they 
had ravaged sixt) -three manors belonging to him, and he 
makes his losses amount to 46,000 pounds; that is, to 
138,000 of our present money. Among other particulars, 
he enumerates 28,000 sheep, 1000 oxen and heifers, 1200 
cows uitli their breed for two years, 560 cart horses, 2000 
hogs ; together with 600 bacons, 80 carcasses of beef, and 
600 muttons in the larder; ton tuns of cider, arms for 
200 men, and other warlike engines and provisions. The 
plain inference is, that the greater part of Spenser’s vast 
estate, as well as the estates of the other nobility, was 
farmed by the landlord himself, managed by his stewards 
or bailiffs, and cultivated by his villains. Little or none 
of it was let on lease to husbandmen : its produce was 
consumed in rustic hospitality by the baron or his officers: 
a great number of idle retainers, ready for any disorder or 
mischief, were maintained by him : all who lived upon his 
estate were absolutely at his disposal : instead of apph’- 
ing to courts of justice, he usually sought ledress by open 
force and violence : the great nobility were a kind of inde- 
pendent potentates, who, if they submitted to_ any regu- 
lations at all, vere less governed by the municipal law, 
than by a rude species of the law of nations. Tlie method 
in which we find they treated the king’s favountes and 
ministers, is a pioof of their usual way of dealing with 
each other. A party which complains of the arbitrary 
conduct of ministers, ought naturally to affect a great 
regard for the laws and constitution, and maintain, at 
least, the appearance of justice in their proceedings : yet 
those barons, when discontented, came to jiarliament with 
an armed force, constrained the king to assent to their mea- 
suies, and without any trial, or witness, or conviction, 
jiassed, from the pretended notoriety of facts, an act of 
banishment or attainder against the minister, which, on 
the first revolution of fortune, was reversed by like expe- 
dients. The parliament, di ring factious time.s, was nothing 
but the organ of present power. Tliough the persons, of 
whom it was chiefly composed, seemed to enjoy great 
independence, they really jiossessed no true liberty ; and 
the security of each' individual among them, was not so 
much derived from the general protection of law, as from 
his own private power and that of his confederates. Tlie 
authority of the monarch, though far from absolute, was 
irregular, and might often reach him; the curient of a 
faction might ovenvhelm him : a hundred considerations, 
of benefits and injuries, friendships and animosities, hopes 
and fears, were able to influence his conduct; and amidst 
these motives, a regard to equity and law and justice was 
commonly, in those rude ages, of little moment. Nor did 
any man entertain thoughts of opposing present power, 
who did not deem himself strong enough to dispute the 
field with it by force, and was not prepared to give battle 
to the sovereign or the ruling party. 

Refore I conclude this reign, I cannot forbear making 
another remark, drawn from the detail of losses given in 
by the elder Spenser; particularly, the great quantity of 
salted meat w'hich he had in his larder, 600 bacons, 80 
carcasses of beef, 600 muttons. We may observe that 



the outraee of which he complained began after the third 
of May, or the eleventh, new stjle, as we learn Irom tiie 
same paper. It is easy therefore to conjecture, what a 
vast store of the same kind he must have laid up at the 
beginning of winter; and we may draw a new conclusion 
w'lth regard to the wTetched state of ancient husbandry, 
which could not provide subsistence for the cattle during 
winter, even in such a temperate climate as the south of 
England : for Spenser had but one manor so far north as 
Yorkshire. There being few or no enclosures, except per- 
haps for deer, no sown grass, little hay, and no other 
resource for feeding cattle; the barons, as well as the 
people, were obliged to kill and salt their oxen and sheep 
in the beginning of winter, before they became lean upon 
the common pasture ; a precaution still practised with 
regard to oxen in the least cultivated parts of this island. 
The salting of mutton is a miserable expedient, which has 
every wheie been long disused. From this circumstance, 
however trivial in appearance, may be drawn important 
inferences with regard to the domestic economy and man- 
ner of life in those ages. 

The disouiers of the times, from foreign wars and in- 
testine dissensions, but above all, the cruel famine, which 
obliged the nobility to dismiss many of their retainers, 
increased the number of robbers in the kingdom ; and no 
place was secure from their incursions." Tliey met in 
troops like armies, and overran the courtry. Two cardi- 
nals themselves, the Pope’s legates, notwithstanding the 
numerous train which attended them, were robbed, and 
despoiled of their goods and equipage, when they travel- 
led on the highway.P 

Among the other wild fancies of the age, it was ima- 
gined, that tlie persons affected with leprosy, a disease at 
that time very common, probably from bad diet, had con- 
spired with the Saracens to poison all the springs and 
fountains; and men being glad of any pretence to getnd 
of those who were a burden to them, many of those un- 
happy people were burnt alive on this chimerical imputa- 
tion. Several Jews also were punished in their persons, 
and their goods were eonfiscated, on tlie same aceount.s 

Stowe, in his surt'ey of London, gives us a curious in- 
stance of the hospitality of the ancient nobility in this 
period : it is taken from the accounts of the cofferer or 
steward of Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, and contains the 
expenses of that earl during the year 1313, which was 
not a year of famine. For the pantry, buttery, and 
kitchen, .3405 pounds. For 369 pipes of red wine, and 
two of white, 104 pounds, &c. Tlie whole 7309 pounds; 
that IS, near 22,000 jiounds of our present money ; and 
making allowance for the cheapness of commodities, near 
a hundred thousand pounds. 

I have seen a French manuscript, containing accounts 
of some private disbursements of this king. 'There is an 
article, among others, of a crown paid to one for making 
the king laugh. 'To judge by the events of the reign, this 
ought not to have been an easy undertaking. 

This king left four childien, two sons and two daugh- 
ters: Edward, his eldest son and successor ; John, created 
aftenvards Earl of Cornwall, who died young at Perth ; 
Jane, afterwards married to David Bruce, King of Scot- 
land ; and Eleanor, married to Reginald, Count of Guel- 
dres. 


CHAP. XV. 

EDWARD III 

War iiilh Scotland— rxccuUon of the Earl of Kent— Execution of Mor- 
timer, Earl ot lUarcli— State of Siotland— War with that tinndom— 
Kmc’s claim to the crown ot France — Preparations for war willi France 
— -VVar — rjctory — ]')on]estic disturbances— A Hairs of Bnltan> — 
IlenewaJ ot the war with TraDce — ln\asionot Trance — Battle of Crecy 
— War with Scotland— Cajitivity of the King of beds— Calais taken. 

Tun violent party, which had taken arms a. d. iwt. 
against Edward 11. and finally deposed that -O')' J""- 
unfortunate monarch, deemed it requisite for their future 
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security to pay so far an exterior obeisance to the law, as 
to desire a parliamentary indemnity for all their illegal 
proceedings ; on account of the necessity, which it was 

retended they lay under, of employing force against tlie 

pensers and other evil counsellors, enemies of the king- 
dom. All the attainders also, which had passed ag.iiiist 
the Eail of Lancaster and his adherents, when the chance 
ol war turned against them, were easily reversed durini; 
the triumph of their party and the Spensers, whose for- 
mer attainder had been re\prsed by parliament, were now 
again, in this change of fortune, condemned by the votes 
of their enemies. A council of regency was likewise ap- 
pointed by parliament, consisting of twelve [lersons; five 
prelates, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the 
Bisliojis of Winchester, Worcester, and Hereford ; and 
seven lay peers, the Earls of Norfolk, Kent, and Surrey, 
and the Lords Wake, Ingham, Piercy, and Ross. Tlie 
Earl of Lancaster was appointed guafaian and protector 
of the king's person. But though it was reasonable to ex- 
jiect, that, as the syeakness of the former king had given 
reins to the licentiousness of the barons, great domestic 
tranquillity would not prevail during the jiresent mmority, 
the first disturbance arose from an invasion by foreign 
enemies. 

Wrfr wiih Scot- Tlie King of Scots, declining in years and 
Und. health, but retaining still that martial spirit 
which had raised his nation from the lowest ebb of for- 
tune, deemed the present opportunity favourable for in- 
festing England. He first made an attempt on the castle 
of Norham, in which he was disappointed ; he then col- 
lected an army of 25,000 men on the frontiers, and having 
given the command to the Earl of Murray, and Lord 
Douglas, threatened an incursion into the northern coun- 
ties. The English regency, after trying in vain every ex- 
pedient to restore peace with Scotland, made vigorous 
preparations for war; and besides assembling an English 
army of near sixty thousand men, they invited back John 
of Hamault, and some foreign cavalry, whom they had 
dismissed, and whose discipline and arms had appeared 
superior to those of their own country. Young Edward 
himself, burning with a passion for military fame, appeared 
at the head of these numerous forces, and marched from 
Durham, the appointed place of rendezvous, in quest of 
the enemy, who had already broken into the frontiers, and 
were laying every thing wake around them. 

Murray and Douglas were the two most celebrated war- 
riors, bred in the long hostilities between the Scots and 
English ; and their forces, trained in the same school, and 
inured to hardships, fatigues, and dangers, were perfectly 
qualified, by their habits and manner of life, for that de- 
sultory and destructive war which they earned into Eng- 
land. Except a body of about 4000 cavalry, well armed, 
and fit to make a steady impression in battle, the rest of 
the army were light-armed troops, mounted on small 
horses, which found subsistence every where, and carried 
them with rapid and unexpected marches, whether they 
meant to commit depredations on the peaceable inhabit- 
ants, or to attack an armed enemy, or to retreat into their 
own country. Their whole equipage consisted of a bag of 
oatmeal, which, as a supply in case of necessity, each sol- 
dier carried behind him ; together with a light plate of iron, 
on which he instantly baked the meal into a cake in the 
open fields. But his chief subsistence was the cattle which 
he seized ; and his cookery was as expeditious as all his 
other operations. After flaying the animal, he placed the 
skill, loose and hanging in the form of a bag, upon some 
stakes ; he poured water into it, kindled a fire below, and 
thus made it serve as a caldron for the boiling of his 
victuals.’’ 

The chief difficulty which Edward met with, after com- 
posing some dangerous frays, which broke out between 
his foreign forces and the English,'’ was to come up with 
an army so rapid in its marches, and so little encumbered 
in Its motions. Though the flame and smoke of burning 
villages directed him sufficiently to the place of their en- 
campment, he found, upon hurrying thither, that they had 
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already dislodged ; and he soon discovered, by new marks 
of dev.istation, that they had removed to some distant 
quarter. After harassing his army during some time in 
this fruitless chase, he advanced northwards, and crossed 
the Tyne, with a resolution of awaiting tliem on their re- 
turn homewards, and baking vengeance for all their depre- 
dations.'’ But that whole country was already so much 
wasted by their frequent incursions, that it could not afford 
subsistence to his army ; and he was obliged again to re- 
turn southwards, and change his plan of operations. lie 
had now lost all track of the enemy ; and though he pro- 
mised the reward of a hundred pounds a year to any one 
who should bring an account of their motions, he remained 
unactive some days, before he received any intelligence of 
them.® He found at last that they had fixed their camp 
on the southern banks of the Ware, as if they intended to 
await a battle ; but their prudent leaders had chosen the 
ground with such judgment, that the English, on their ap- 
proach, saw it impracticable, without temerity, to cross the 
river in their front, and attack them in their present situa- 
tion. Edward, impatient for revenge and glory, here sent 
them a defiance, and challenged them, if they dared, to 
meet him in an equal field, and try the fortune of arms. 
The bold spirit of Douglas could ill brook this bravado, 
and he advised the acceptance of the challenge ; but he 
was overruled by Murray, who replied to Edward, that lie 
never took the counsel of an enemy in any of his opera- 
tions. The king therefore kept still his position opposite 
to the Scots, and daily expected, that necessity would 
oblige them to change their quarters, and give him an op- 
portunity of overwhelming them with superior forces. 
After a few days, they suddenly decamped, and marched 
further up the river ; but still posted themselves in such a 
manner as to preserve the advantage of the ground, if the 
enemy should venture to attack them.’’ Edward insisted, 
that all hazards should be run, rather than allow these 
ravagers to escape with impunity; but Mortimer’s au- 
thority prevented the attack, and opposed itself to the valour 
of the young monarch. While the armies lay in this po- 
sition, an incident happened which had well nigh proved 
fatal to the English. Douglas having gotten the word, 
and smveyed exactly the situation of the English camp, 
entered it secretly in the night-time, with a body of two 
hundred determined soldiers, and advanced to the royal 
tent, with a view of killing or carrying off the king, in the 
midst of his army. But some of Edward’s attendants, 
awaking in that critical moment, made resistance; his 
chaplain and chamberlain sacrificed their lives for liis 
safety ; the king himself, after making a valorous defence, 
escaped in the dark ; and Douglas, having lost the greater 
part of his followers, was glad to make a hasty retreat with 
tlie remainder.B Soon after, the Scottish arihy decamped 
without noise in the dead of night ; and having thus got- 
ten the start of the English, arrived without further loss in 
their own country. Edward on entering the place of the 
Scottish encampment, found only six Englishmen, whom 
the enemy, after breaking their legs, had tied to trees, in 
order to prevent their carrying any intelligence to their 
countrymen.’' 

■The king was highly incensed at the disappointment 
which he had met with in his first enterjirise, and at the 
head of so gallant an army. The symptoms which he had 
discovered of bravery and spirit gave extreme satisfaction, 
and were regaided as sure prognostics of an illustrious 
reign : but the general displeasure fell violently on Morti- 
mer, who was aheady the object of public odium: and 
every measure which he pursued tended to aggravate, be- 
yond all bounds, the hatred of the nation both against him 
and Queen Isabella. 

When the council of regency was formed, Mortimer, 
thoiigli in the plenitude of his power, had taken no care to 
insure a place in it ; but this semblance of moderation was 
only a cover to the most iniquitous and most ambitious 
projects. lie rendered that council entirely useless, by 
usurping to himself the whole sovereign authority; he 
settled on the queen-dowager the greater part of the royal 
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revenues; he never consulted either the princes of the 
blood, or the nobility, in any public measure; the king 
himself was so besieged by his creatures, that no access 
could be procured to him ; and all the envy which had 
attended Gavaston and Spenser fell much more deservedly 
’ on the new favourite. 

A D 13C0 hlortimer, sensible of the growing hatred 
' ■ ■ ■ ' of the people, thought it requisite, on any 

terms, to secure peace abroad ; and he entered into a ne- 
gociation with Robert Bruce for that purpose. As the 
claim of superiority in England, more than any other 
cause, had tended to inflame the animosities between the 
two nations, Mortimer, besides stipulating a mairiage 
between Jane, sister of Edward, and David, the son and 
heir of Robert, consented to resign absolutely this claim, 
to give un all the homages done by the Scottish parlia- 
ment and nobility, and to acknowledge Robert as inde- 
pendent sovereign of Scotland.* In return for these 
advantages, Robert stipulated the payment of 30,000 
marks to England. This treaty was ratified by parlia- 
ment ; but was nevertheless the source of great discon- 
tent among the people, who, having entered zealously 
into the pretensions of Edward I. and deeming themselves 
disgraced by the successful resistance made by so inferior 
a nation, were disaiipointed, by this treaty, in all future 
hopes both of conquest and of vengeance. 

Tlie princes of the blood, Kent, Norfolk, and Lancas- 
ter, were much united in their councils ; and Mortimer 
entertained great suspicions of their designs against him. 
In summoning them to parliament, he strictly nrohiliited 
them, in the king’s name, from coming attended by an 
armed force, an illegal but usual practice in that age. 
The three earls, as they approached to Salisbury, the 
place appointed for the meeting of jiarliainent, found, 
that though they themselves, in 'obedience to the king’s 
command, had brought only their usual retinue with 
them, Mortimer and his party were attended by all their 
followers in arms, and they began with some reason to 
apprehend a dangerous design against their persons. 
They retreated, assembled their retainers, and were re- 
turning with an army to take vengeance on Mortimer, 
when the weakness of Kent and Norfolk, who deserted 
the common cause, obliged Lancaster also to make his 
submissions.' The quarrel, by the interposition of the 
prelates, seemed for the present to be appeased. 

A T) *h order to intimidate the 

princes, determined to have a victim; and 
the simplicity, with the good intentions, of the Earl of 
Kent, afi’orded him soon after an opportunity of practis- 
ing upon him. By himself and his emissaries, he endea- 
voured to persuade that prince, that his brother. King 
Edward, was still alive, and detained in some secret 
prison in England. Tlie earl, whose remorses for the 
part which he had acted against the late king, probably 
inclined him to give credit to this intelligence, entered 
into a design of restoring him to liberty, of le-instating him 
on the throne, and of making thereby some atonement 
for the injuries which he himself had unwarily done 
A D 1310 After this harmless contrivance had 

been allowed to proceed a ceitain lengtli, 
the earl was seized by Mortimer, was accused before the 
arliament, and condemned by those slavish, though tur- 
ulent barons, to lose his life and fortune. Tlie queen 
nil, jiKrch. Mortimer, apprehensive of young Ed- 
ExeLutinn of Ward s lenity towards his uncle, hurried on 
Execution, and tlie prisoner was behead- 
ed next day : but so general was the affec- 
tion borne him, and such pity prevailed for his unhappy 
fate, that though -jieers had been easily found to condemn 
him, it was evening before his enemies could find an 
executioner to perform the office." 

Tlie Earl of Lancaster, on pretence of his having as- 
sented to this conspiracy, was soon after thrown into 
prison ; many of the prelates and nobility were piosc- 
cuted : Mortimer employed this engine to crush all his 
enemies, and to enrich himself and his family by the for- 
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feitures. The estate of the Earl of Kent was seized for 
his younger son, Geoffrey : the immense fortunes of the 
Spensers and their adherents were mostly converted to 
his own use : he affected a state and dignity equal or 
superior to the royal : his power became formidable to 
every one : his illegal practices were daily complained of: 
and all parties, forgetting past animosities, conspired ni 
their hatred of Mortimer. 

It was impossible that these abuses^could long escape 
the observation of a prince, endowed with so much spirit 
and judgment as young Edward, who, being now in his 
eighteenth year, and feeling himself capable of governing, 
repined at.being held in fetters by this insolent minister. 
But so much was he surrounded by the emissaries of 
Mortimer, that it behoved him to conduct the project for 
subverting him with the same secrecy and precaution as 
if he had been forming a conspiracy against his sovereign. 
He communicated his intentions to Lord Montacute, who 
engaged the Lords Molins and Clifford, Sir John Nevil 
of Hornby, Sir Edward Bohun, Ufford, and others, to 
enter into their views ; and the castle of Nottingham was 
chosen for the scene of the enterprise. TTie queen-dow- 
ager and Mortimer lodged in that fortress : the king also 
was admitted, though with a few only of his attendants : 
and as the castle was strictly guarded, the gates locked 
every evening, and the keys carried to the queen, it be- 
came necessary to communicate the design to Sir William 
Eland, the governor, who zealously took part in it. By 
his direction the king’s associates were admitted through 
a subterraneous passage, which had formerly been con- 
trived for a secret outlet from the castle, but was now 
buried in rubbish ; and Mortimer, without having it in 
his power to make resistance, was suddenly seized in an 
apartment adjoining to the queen’s." A parliament w’as 
immediately summoned for his condemnation. He was 
accused before that assembly of having usurped regal 
potver from the council of regeiicv appointed by paiha- 
ment ; of liaving procured the death of the late king ; of 
having deceived tne Earl of Kent into a conspiracy to 
restore that prince ; of having solicited and obtained ex- 
orbitant grants of the royal demesnes; of having dissi- 
pated the public treasure ; of secreting 20,000 marks of 
the money paid by the King of Scotland, and of other 
crimes and misdemeanours.e Tlie parliament condemned 
him, from the supposed notoriety of the facts, w-ithout 
trial, or hearing his answer, or examining a witness; and 
he was hanged on a gibbet at the Elmes, in _ 
the neighbouihood of London. It is re- 
markable that this sentence w'as, near twenty 29 th Nov. 
years after, reversed by parliament in favour of Morti- 
mer’s son ; and the reason assigned was the illegal man- 
ner of proceeding."! The principles of law and justice 
were established in England, not in such a degree as to 
prevent any iniquitous sentence against a person obnox- 
ious to the ruling party ; but sufficient, on the return of 
his credit, or that of his friends, to serve as a reason or 
pretence for its reversal. 

Justice was also executed, by a sentence ^ ^ 
of the House of Peers, on some of the in- 
ferior criminals, particularly on Simon de Bereford: but 
the barons in that act of jurisdiction entered a protest, 
that though they had tried Bereford, who was none of 
their peers, they should not for the future be obliged to 
receive any such indictment. Tlie tiueen wsis confined to 
her own house at Risings, near London : her revenue was 
reduced to 4000 pounds a year : ^ and thouah the king, 
during the remainder of her life, paid her a decent visit 
once or twice a year, she never was able to reinstate her- 
self in any credit or authority. 

Edward having now taken the reins of government 
into his own hands, applied himself, with industry and 
judgment, to redress all those grievances which had pro- 
ceeded either from want of authority in the crown, or 
from the late abuses of it. lie issued writs to the judges, 
enjoining them to Administer justice, without paying any 
re^rd to arbitrary orders from the ministers : and as the 
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robbers, thieves, murderers, and criminals of all kinds, 
had, during the course of public convulsions, multiplied 
to an enormous degree, and were openly protected by the 
weat barons, rvho made use of them against their enemies, 
the after exacting from the peers a solemn promise 
I’a parliament that they rvould break off ail connexions 
with such malefactors,® set liimself m earnest to remedy 
the evil. Many of these gangs had become so numerous 
as to require his own presence to disjierse them ; and he 
exerted both courage and industry in executing this 
salutary office. The ministers of justice, from his exam- 
ple, employed the utmost diligence in discovering, pur- 
suing, and punishing the criminals; and this disorder 
was by degrees corrected, at least palliated ; the utmost 
that could be expected with regard to a disease hitherto 
inherent in the constitution. 

In proportion as the government acquired authority at 
liome, it became formidable to the neighbouring nations ; 
and the ambitious spirit of Edward sought, and soon found. 
Slate of an opportunity of exerting itself. The wise 
Scotland, and valiant Robert Bruce, who had recovered 

by arms the independence of his country, and had fixed it 
by tile last treaty of peace with England, soon after died, 
and left David, his son, a minor, under the guardianship 
of Randolf, Earl of Murray, the companion of all his vic- 
tories It had been stipulated in this treaty, that both the 
Scottish nobility, who, nefore the commencement of the 
wais, enjoyed lands in England, and the English who in- 
herited estates in Scotland, should be restored to their 
respective possessions ; ‘ but though this article had been 
executed pretty regularly on the part of Edward, Robert, 
who observed that the estates claimed by Englishmen 
were much more numerous and valuable than the others, 
either thought it dangerous to admit so many secret ene- 
mies into the kingdom, or found it difficult to wrest from 
his own followers the possessions bestowed on them as the 
rewaid of former services ; and he had protracted the per- 
formance of his part of the stipulation. The English 
nobles, disappointed in their expectations, began to think 
of a remedy ; and as their influence was great in the north, 
their enmity alone, even though unsupported by the King 
of England, became dangeious to the minor prince, who 
succeeded to the Scottish throne. 

A D 133 " Edwiu-d Baliol, the son of that John who 
was crowned King of Scotland, had been 
detained some time a prisoner in England after his father 
was released ; but having also obtained his liberty, he went 
over to France, and resided in Normandy, on Ins patri- 
monial estate in that country, without any thoughts of 
reviving the claims of his family to the crown of Scotland. 
His pretensions, howevei plausible, had been so strenu- 
ously abjured by the Scots, and rejected by the English, 
that he was universally regarded as a private person; and 
he had been thrown into prison, on account of some pri- 
vate offence of which he was accused. Lord Beaumont, a 
gieat English baron, who, m the right of his rvife, claimed 
the earldom of Buchan in Scotland," found him in this 
situation, and deeming him a proper instrument for his 
purpose, made such interest with the King of France, who 
was not aware of the consequences, that he recovered him 
his liberty, and brought him over with him to England. 

The injured nobles, possessed of such a head, began to 
think of vindicating their rights by force of arms, and 
they applied to Edward for his concurrence and assist- 
ance. But there were several reasons which deterred the 
king from openly avowing their enterprise. In his treaty 
with Scotland, he had entered into a bond of 20,000 
pounds, payable to the Pope, if within four years he 
violated the peace ; and as the term was not yet elapsed, 
he dreaded the exacting of that penalty by the sovereign 
pontiff, who possessed so many means of forcing princes 
to make payment. He was also afraid that violence and 
injustice would evhry where be imputed to him, if lie at- 
tacked with superior force a minor king, and a brother-in- 
law, whose independent title had so lately been acknow- 
ledged by a solemn treaty. And as the Regent of 
Scotland, on every demand which had been made of 
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restitution to the English barons, had always confessed 
the justice of their claim, and had only given an evasive 
answer, grounded on plausible pretences, Edward resolv- 
ed not to proceed by open violence, but to employ like 
artifices against him. He secretly encouraged Baliol in 
his enterjirise ; connived at his assembling forces in the 
north, and gave countenance to the nobles who were dis- 
posed to join in the attempt. A force of near 2500 men 
was enlisted under Baliol, by Umfreville Earl of Angus, 
the Lords Beaumont, Ferrars, Fitz-warin, ake, Stafiord, 
Talbot, and Mowbray. As these adventurers apprehend- 
ed that the frontiers w'ouldbe strongly armed and guarded, 
they resolved to make their attack by sea ; and having em- 
barked at Ravenspur, they reached in a few days the coast 
of Fife. 

Scotland was at that time in a very different situation 
from that in which it had appeared under the victorious 
Robert. Besides the loss of that great monarch, whose 
genius and authority preserved entire the whole political 
fabric, and maintained a union among the unruly barons. 
Lord Douglas, impatient of rest, had gone over to Spam 
in a crusade against the Moors, and had there perished in 
battle : " the Earl of Murray, who had long been declin- 
ing through age and infirmities, had lately died, and had 
been succeeded in the regency by Donald Earl of Marre, 
a man of much inferior talents : the military spirit of the 
Scots, though still unbroken, ivas left without a proper 
guidance and direction : and a minor king seemed ill 
qualified to defend an inheritance, which it had required all 
the consummate valour and abilities of his father to ac- 
quire and maintain. But as the Scots were apprised of the 
intended invasion, great numbers, on the appearance of 
the English fleet, immediately ran to the shore, in order 
to prevent the landing of the enemy. Baliol had valour 
and activity, and he drove back the Scots with consider- 
able loss.x He marched westward into the heart of the 
country, flattering himself that the ancient partisans of liis 
family would declare for him. But the fieice animosities 
which had been kindled between the two nations, inspiring 
the Scots with a strong prejudice against a prince support- 
ed by the English, he was regarded as a common enemy ; 
and the regent found no difficulty in assembling a great 
army to oppose him. It is pretended that IMarre had no 
less than 40,000 men under his banners ; but the same 
hurry and impatience that made him collect a force, which 
from its greatness was so disproportioned to the occasion, 
rendered all his motions unskilful and impiudent. The 
river Earne ran between the two armies ; and the Scots, 
confiding in that security, as well as in their great supe- 
riority of numbers, kept no order in their encampment. 
Baliol passed the river in the night-time ; ,, i a „ 

attacked the unguarded and undisciplined “ 

Scots; threw them into confusion, which was increased 
by the darkness, and by their very numbers to which they 
trusted; and he beat them on the field with great 
slaughter.." But in the morning, when the Scots were at 
some distance, they were ashamed of having yielded the 
victory' to so weak a foe, and they hurried back to recover 
the honour of the day. Their eager passions urged them 
precipitately to battle, without regard to some broken 
ground which lay between them and the enemy, and 
which disordered and confounded their ranks. Baliol 
seized the favourable opportunity, advanced his troops 
upon them, prevented them from rallying, and anew 
chased them off the field with redoubled slaughter. There 
fell above 12,000 Scots in this action ; and among these 
the flower of the nobility; the regent himself, the Earl of 
Carrie, a natural son of their late king, the Earls of Athole 
and Monteith, Lord Hay of Errol, Constable, and the 
Lords Keith and Lindsey. The loss of the English scarce- 
ly exceeded thirty men ; a stiong proof, among many 
others, of the miserable state of military discipline in those 
ages.' 

Baliol soon after made himself master of Perth ; but 
still was not able to bring over any of the Scots to his 
party. Patric Dunbar, Earl of March, and Sir Archibald 
Douglas, brother to the lord of that name, appeared at the 
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head of the ScottLch armies, whicli amounted still to near 
40,000 men ; and they purposed to reduce Baliol and the 
Enjjlish by famine. They blockaded Perth by land ; they 
collected some vessels with which they invested it by 
water : but Baliol's ships, attacking the Scottish fleet, gam- 
ed a coimilete victory ; and opened the communication 
between Perth and tiie sea.ii The Scottish armies were 
then obliged to disband for want of pay and subsistence : 
the nation was, in effect, subdued by a handful of men : 
each nobleman who found himself most exposed to 
danger, successively submitted to Bahol : that prince was 
^ croivned at Scone : David, his competitor, 

' *’’ ■ was sent over to France with his betrothed 
ivife, Jane, sister to Edward : and the heads of his party 
sued to Baliol for a truce, which he granted them, in order 
to assemble a parliament in tranquillity, and have Ins title 
recognised by the whole Scottish nation. 

A D 1133 Baliol’s imprudence, or his necessi- 

■ ■ ■ ties, making him dismiss the greater part of 

nis English followers, he was, notwithstanding the truce, 
attacked on a sudden near Annan, by Sir Archibald 
Douglas, and other chieftains of that partv ; he was rout- 
ed ; bis brother John Baliol was slain ; be himself was 
chased into England in a miserable condition ; and thus 
lost his kingdom by a revolution as sudden as that by 
which he had acquired it. 

While Baliol enjoyed his short-lived and precarious 
royalty, he had been sensible, that, without the jirotection 
of England, it would he imfiossiblo for him to maintain 
possession of the throne ; and he had secretly sent a mes- 
sage to Edward, offering to acknowledge bis superiority, 
to renew the homage for his crown, and to espouse tbe 
Princess Jane, if the Pope’s consent could be obtained 
for dissolving her former marriage, winch was not yet con- 
Wariiith summated. Edward, ambitious of recover- 
icoiiand. jng important concession, made by 
Mortimer during bis ininoritj-, threw off all scruples, and 
willingly accepted the offer; but as the dethroning of 
Baliol had rendered tins stipulation of no effect, the king 
prepared to reinstate him in possession of the crown; an 
enterprise which appeared from late experience so easy 
and so little hazardous. As he possessed many popular 
arts, he consulted his parliament on tbe occasion ; but 
that assembly, finding the resolution already taken, de- 
clined giving any opinion, and only granted him, in order 
to support the enterprise, an aid of a fifteenth, from the 
personal estates of the nobility and gentry, and a tenth of 
the movables of boroughs. And they added a petition, 
that the king would thenceforth live on his own revenue, 
without grieving his subjects by illegal taxes, or by the 
outrageous seizure of their goods in the shape of piirvc}- 
ance.b 

As the Scots expected that the chief brunt of the war 
would fall upon Berwick, Douglas, the Regent, threw a 
strong garrison into that place, under the command of 
Sir William Keith, and he himself assembled a great 
army on the frontiers, ready to penetrate into England, as 
soon as Edward should have invested that place. The 
English army was less numerous, but better supjilied with 
arms and provisions, and retained in stricter discipline ; 
and the king, notwithstanding the valiant defence made 
by Keith, had, in two months, reduced the garrison to 
extremities, and had obliged them to capitulate : they en- 
gaged to surrender, if they were not relieved within a few 
days by their countrymen.*: This intelligence being con- 
v'eyed to the Scottish army, which was preparing to invade 
Northumberland, changed their plan of operations, and 
engaged them to advance towards Berwick, and attempt 
the relief of that important fortress. Douglas, who had 
ever purposed to decline a pitched battle, in xvhich he 
was sensible of the enemy's superiority, and who intended 
to have drawn out the war by small skirmishes, and by 
mutually ravishing each other’s country, was foiced, by 
the impatience of his troops, to put the fate of the king- 
, , , dom upon the event of one day. He attack- 

■ ' “ ^ ■ ed the English at Halidown-hill, a little 
north of Berwick ; and though his heavy-armed cavalry 
dismounted, in order to render the action more steady and 
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desperate, they were received with such valour by Ed- 
ward, and were so galled bv the English archer-', that 
they were soon thrown into disorder, and, on tlie fall of 
Do'uglas, their general, were totally routed. The siliole 
arms' fled in confusion, and the English, but much more 
the Irish, gave little quarter in the pursuit : all the nobles 
of chief distinction were either slain or taken prisoner-; ; 
near thirty thousand of the Scots fell in the action : winle 
the loss of the English amounted only to one knight, one 
esquire, and thirteen private soldiers r an inequality al- 
most incredible.:' 

After this fatal blow, the Scottish nobles had no other 
resource than instant submission ; and Edward, leaving a 
considerable body with Baliol to complete the conquest 
of the kingdom, returned witli the remainder of Ins army 
to England. Baliol was acknowledged king by a parlia- 
ment assembled at Edinburgh the superiority of Eng- 
land was again recognised ; many of the Scottish nobility 
swore fealty to Edward ; and to complete the misfortune's 
of that nation, Baliol ceded Benvick, Dunbar, Eoxborough, 
Edinburgh, and all the south-east counties of Scotland, 
which were declared to be for ever annexed to the Eng- 
lish monarcliy.f 

If Baliol, on his first appearance, wtis . _ , 

dreaded by the Scots, as an instrument em- ' 
ployed by England for the subjection of the kingdom, 
this deed confirmed alt their suspicions, and rendered him 
the object of universal hatred. Whatever submissions 
they might be obliged to make, they considered linn, not 
as their jirince, but as the delegate and confederate of their 
determined enemy : and neither the manners of the age, 
nor the state of Edward’s revenue, permitting him to 
maintain a standing army in Scotland, the English forces 
were no sootier withdrawn, than the Scots revolted from 
Bahol, and returned to their former allegiance under 
Bruce. Sir Andrew Murray, appointed Regent by the 
party of this latter prince, emplojed with success his va- 
lour and activity in many small but decisive actions 
against Bahol; and in a short time had almost wholly 
expelled him the kingdom. Edward was ,, p, is s 
obliged again to assemble an army, and to ' 
march into Scotland : the Scots, taught by experience, 
withdrew into their hills and fastnesses ; he destroyed the 
houses and ravaged tlie estates of those whom he called 
rebels : but this confirmed them still further in their ob- 
stinate antipathy to England and to Bahol ; and being 
now rendered desperate, they were ready to take advan- 
tage, on the first opportunity, of the retreat of their enemj’, 
and they soon re-conquered their country from the Eng- 
lish. Edward made anew his appearance ^ „ 
in Scotland with like success : he found ' ' '' 

every thing hostile in the kingdom, except the spot on 
which he was encamped : and though he marched un- 
controlled over the low countries, the nation itself was 
further than ever from being broken and subdued. Be- 
sides being supported by their pride and anger, passions- 
difficult to tame, they were encouraged, amidst all their 
calamities, by daily promises of relief flora France; and 
as a war was now likely to break out between that king- 
dom and England, they had reason to expect, from tins 
incident, a great diversion of that force which had so long 
oppressed and overwhelmed them. 

\Ve now come to a transaction, on which ^ ^ 
depended the most memorable events, not hinAVlHim lo 
only of this long and active reign, but of ^jyp'iynoi 
the whole English and French liistorj’, dur- ' 
ing more than a century ; and it will therefore be neces- 
sary to give a particular account of the springs and causes 
of It. 

It had long been a prevailing opinion, that the crown 
of France could never descend to a female ; and, in order 
to give more authority to tins maxim, and assign it a de- 
terminate origin. It bad been usual to derive it from a 
clause in the Salian Code, the law of an ancient tnbe 
among the Franks ; though that c'ause, when strictly ex- 
amined, carries only the appearance of favouring this 
principle, and does not really', by the confession of the 
best antiquaries, bear the sense commonly imposed upon 
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U. But though positive law seems wanting among the 
French for the exclusion of females, the practice had taken 
place ; and the rule was established beyond controversy 
on some ancient as well as some modern precedents. 
During the first race of the monarchy, the Franks were 
so rude and barbarous a people, that they were incapable 
of submitting to a female reign ; and in that period of their 
history there \yere frequent instances of kings advanced to 
royalty in prejudice of females, who were related to the 
crown by nearer degrees of consanguinity. These prece- 
dents, joined to like causes, had also established the male 
succession in the second race ; and though the instances 
were neither so frequent nor so certain during that period, 
the principle of excluding the female line seems still to 
have prevailed, and to have directed the conduct of the 
nation. During the thiid race, the crown had descended 
from father to son for eleven generations, from Hugh 
Capet to Lewis Hutm ; and thus, in fact, during the course 
of nine hundred years, the French monarchy had always 
been governed by males, and no female, and none who 
founded his title on a female, had ever mounted the 
throne. Philip the Fair, father of Lewis Hutin, left three 
sons, this Lewis, Philip the Long, anef Charles the Fair, 
and one daughter, Isabella, Queen of England. Lewis 
Hutin, the eldest, left at his death one daughter, by Mar- 
garet, sister to Eudes, Duke of Burgundy ; and as his 
queen was then pregnant, Philip, his younger brother, was 
appointed regent till it should appear whether the child 
proved a son or a daughter. Tlie queen bore a male, who 
lived only a few days. Philip was proclaimed king; and 
as the Duke of Burgundy made some opposition, and as- 
serted the rights of his niece, the states of the kingdom, by 
a solemn and deliberate decree, gave her an exclusion, and 
declared all females for ever incapable of succeeding to 
the crown of France. Philip died after a short reign, 
leaving three daughters ; and his brother Charles, without 
dispute, or controversy, then succeeded to the crown. 
The reign of Charles was also short: he left one daughter; 
but as his queen was pregnant, the next male heir was ap- 
pointed regent, with a declared right of succession, if the 
issue should prove female. This prince was Philip de 
Valois, cousin-german to the deceased king; being the 
son of Charles de Valois, brother of Philip the Fair. 
Tlie Queen of Fiance was delivered of a daughter: the 
regency ended ; and Philip de Valois was unanimously 
placed on the throne of France. 

The King of England, who was at that time a youth of 
fifteen years of age, embraced a notion that he was en- 
titled, in right of his mother, to the succession of the king- 
dom, and that the claim of the nephew was preferable to 
that of the cousin-german. There could not well be 
imagined a notion weaker or worse grounded. The prin- 
ciple of excluding females was of old an established 
opinion in France, and had acquired equal authority wdth 
the most express and positive law : it was supported by 
ancient precedents : it was confirmed by recent instances, 
solemnly and deliberately decided : and what placed it 
still further beyond controversy, if Edward was disposed 
to question its validity, he thereby cut off his own preten- 
sions ; since the three last kings had all left daughters, 
who were still alive, and who stood before him in the 
order of succession. He was therefore reduced to assert, 
that, though his mother Isabella was, on account of her 
sex, incapable of succeeding, he himself, who inherited 
through lier, was liable to no such objection, and might 
claim by the right of propinquity. But, besides that this 
pretension was more favourable to Charles, King of Na- 
varre, descended from the daughter of Lewis Hutin, it was 
so contrary to the established principles of succession in 
every country of Europe, s was so repugnant to the practice, 
both in private and public inheritances, that nobody in 
France thought of Edward’s claim : Philip’s title was 
universally lecognised : '' and he never imagined that he 
had a competitor; much less so formidable a one as the 
King of England. 

But though the youthful and ambitious mind of Ed- 
ward had rashly entertained this notion, he did not think 
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proper to insist on his pretensions, which must have im- 
mediately involved him, on very unequal terms, in a dan- 
gerous and implacable war with so powerful a monarch. 
Philij) was a prince of mature yeais, of great experience, 
and, at that time, of an established character both for 
prudence and valour ; and by these circumstances, as well 
as by the internal union of his people, and their acquies- 
cence in his undoubted right, he possessed every advan- 
tage above a raw youth, newly raised, by injustice and 
violence, to the government of the most intractable and 
most turbulent subjects in Europe. But there immediately 
occurred an incident which required that Edward should 
either openly declare his pretensions, or for ever renounce 
and abjure them. He was summoned to do homage for 
Guienne : Philip was preparing to compel him by''force 
of arms : that country was m a very bad state of defence: 
and the forfeiture of so rich an inheritance was, by the 
feudal law, the immediate consequence of his refusing or 
declining to perform the duty of a vassal. Edward there- 
fore thought it prudent to submit to present necassity : he 
went over to Amiens : did homage to Philip: and as there 
had arisen some controversy concerning the terms of this 
submission, he aftenvards sent over a formal deed, in which 
he acknowledged that he owed liege homage to France ■' 
which was in effect ratifying, and that in the strongest 
terms, Philip’s title to the crosvn of that kingdom. His 
own claim indeed was so unreasonable, and so thoroughly 
disavowed by the whole French nation, that to insist on 
it was no better than pretending to the violent conquest of 
the kingdom ; and it is probable that he would never have 
further thought of it, had it not been for some incidents 
which excited an animosity between the monarchs. 

Robert of Artois was descended from the blood loyal 
of France, was a man of great character and authority, 
had espoused Philip’s sister, and, by his birth, talents, and 
credit^ was entitled to make the highest figure, and fill the 
most important offices, in the monarchy. This prince had 
lost the county of Artois, which he cla'imed as his birth- 
right, by a sentence, commonly deemed iniquitous, of 
Philip tne Fair; and he was seduced to attempt recover- 
ing possession by an action so unworthy of his rank and 
character as a forgery.'' The detection of this crime 
covered him with shame and confusion : his brother-in-law 
not only abandoned him, but prosecuted him with vio- 
lence: Robert, incapable of bearing disgrace, left the 
kingdom, and hid himself in the Low Countries : chased 
from that retreat by the authority of Philip, he came over 
to England ; in spite of the French king’s menaces and 
remonstrances, he was favourably received by Edward ;* 
and was soon admitted into the councils, and shared the 
confidence, of that monarch. Abandoning himself to all 
the movements of rage and despair, he endeavoured to 
revive the prepossession entertained by Edward in favour 
of his title to the crown of France, and even flattered 
him, that it was not impossible for a prince of his valour 
and abilities to render his claim efi'ectual. The king was 
the more disposed to hearken to suggestions of this nature, 
because he had, in several particulars, found reason to 
complain of Philip’s conduct with regard to Guienne, 
and because that prince had both given protection to the 
exiled David Bruce, and supported, at least encouraged, 
the Scots, in their stniggles for independence. Thus re- 
sentment gradually filled the breasts of both monarchs, 
and made them incapable of hearkening to any terms of 
accommodation proposed by the Pope, who never ceased 
interposing his good offices between them. Philip thought 
that he should be w’anting to the first principles of pohey 
if he abandoned Scotland : Edward affirmed, that he 
must relinquish all pretensions to generosity, if he with- 
drew his protection from Robert. Die former, informed 
of some preparations for hostilities w'hich had been made 
by his rival, issued a sentence of felony and attainder 
against Robert, and declared, that every vassal of the 
crown, whether within or without the kingdom, who gave 
countenance to that traitor, would be involved in the same 
sentence : a menace easy to be understood : the latter, 
resolute not to yield, endeavoured to form alliances in the 
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Low Countries and on the fiontiers of Gennany, the only 
places from which he either could maVe an effectual attack 
upon France, or produce such a diversion as might save 
the province of Giiienne, which lay so much exposed to 
the power of Philip. 

Preparations began ivith opening his inten- 

lorMarniih tions to the Count of Ilainault, his father- 
rance. in-law; and having engaged him in his 
interests, he employed the good offices and councils of 
that prince in drawing into his alliance the other sovereigns 
of tliat neighbourhood. Tlie Duke of Brabant was in- 
duced, by his mediation, and by large remittances of 
money from England, to promise his concurrence :™ the 
Archbishop of Cologne, the Duke of Gueldres, the Mar- 
quis of Juliers, the Count of Namur, the Lords of Fauque- 
mont and Baquen, were engaged by like motiies to 
embrace the English alliance." Diese sovereign princes 
could supply, either from their oun states or from the 
bordering countries, great numbers of warlike troops ; and 
nought was wanting to make the force on that quarter 
very formidable but the accession of Flanders; which 
Edrvard procured by means somewliat extraordinar\ and 
unusual. 

As the Flemings were the first people in the northern 
parts of Europe that cultivated arts and manufactures, 
the lower ranks of men among them had risen to a degree 
of opulence unknown elsewhere to those of their station 
in that barbarous age; had acquired privileges and inde- 
pendence ; and began to emerge from that state of vassal- 
age, or rather of slavery, into which the common peojile 
had been universally thrown by the feudal institutions. 
It was probably difficult for them to bring their sovereign 
and their nobility to conform themselves to the nrincqiles 
of law and civil government, so much neglectea in every 
other countiy : it ivas impossible for them to confine 
themselves within the proper bounds in their opposition 
and resentment against any instance of Urannj : they 
had risen in tumults: had insulted the nobles: had 
' chased their earl into France : and delivering themselves 
over to the guidance of a seditious leader, had been 
guilty of all that insolence and disorder, to which the 
thoughtless and enraged populace are so much inclined, 
wherever they are unfortunate enough to be their own 
masters.® 

Their present leader was James d’Arteville, a brewer in 
Ghent, who governed them wdth a more absolute sway 
than had ever been assumed by any of their lawful sove- 
reigns : he placed and displaced the magistrates at plea- 
sure ; he -was accompanied by a guard, who, on the least 
signal from him, instantly assassinated any man that hap- 
pened to fall under his displeasure: ail the cities of 
Flanders were full of his spies; and it was immediate 
death to give him the smallest umbrage : the few nobles 
who remained in the country, lived in continual terror 
from his violence ; he seized the estates of all those whom 
he had either banished or murdered ; and bestowing a 
part on their wives and children, converted the remainder 
to his own use-f Such were the first effects that Europe 
saw of popular violence ; after having groaned, dunng so 
many ages, under monarchical and aristocratical tyranny. 

James d’Arteville was the man to whom Edward ad- 
dressed himself for bringing over the Flemings to his 
interests; and that prince, the most haughty and most 
aspiring of the age, never courted any ally with so much 
assiduity and so many submissions, as he employed to- 
wards this seditious and criminal tradesman. D’j^teville, 
proud of these advances from the King of England, and 
sensible that the Flemings were naturally inclined to 
maintain connexions with the English, who furnished 
them the materials of their woollen manufacture", the 
chief source of their opulence, readily embraced the inte- 
rests of Edward, and invited him over into the Low- 
Countries. Edward, before he entered on this great enter- 
prise, affected to consult his parliament, asked their 
adrnce, and obtained their consent.® And the more to 
strengthen his hands, he procured from them a grant of 
20,000 sacks of wool ; which might amount to about a 
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hundred thousand pounds ; this commodity was a good 
instrument to employ svitli the Flemings ; and the price 
of it with his German allies. He completed the other 
necessary sums by loans, by pawning the crown jewels, 
by confiscating, or rather robbing,at once all the Lombards' 
syho now exercised the invidious trade formerly monoiio- 
lized by the Jews, of lending on interest;'' ‘and oeing 
attended by a body of English forces, and by several of 
his nobility, he sailed over to Flanders. 

Tlie German princes, in order to justify 
their unprovoked hostilities against France, -*• tits. 
had required the sanction of some legal authority; and 
Edward, that he might give them satisfaction on this head, 
had applied to Lewis of Bai-aria, then emperor, and had 
been created by him vicar of the emphe; an empty title, 
but which seemed to give him a right of commanding the 
service of the Princes of Germany.' The I'lemings, who 
were vassals of France, pretending like scruples with 
regard to the invasion of their liege lord ; Edward, by the 
advice of D’Arteville, assumed, in his commissions, the 
title of King of France; and, in virtue of this right, 
claimed their assistance for dethroning Philip de Valois, 
the usurper of his kingdom.* Tliis step, which he feared 
would destroy all future amity between the kingdoms, 
and beget endless and implacable jealousies in France, 
was not taken by him without much reluctance and hesi- 
tation : and not being in itself very justifiable, it has in 
the issue been attended with many miseries to both king- 
doms. From this period we may date the commencement 
of that great animosity which the English nation hate 
ever since borne to the French, which has so visible an 
influence on all future transactions, and which has been, 
and continues to be, the spring of many rash and pre- 
cipitate resolutions among them. In all the preceding 
reigns since the Conquest, the hostilities between tlie two 
crowns had been only casual and temporary ; and as tliey 
had never been attended with any bloody or dangerous 
event, the traces of them were easily obliterated by the 
first treaty of pacification. Tlie English nobility and 
gentry valued themselves on their French or Norman ex- 
traction : they affected to employ the language of that 
country in all public transactions, and even in familiar 
conversation : and both the English court and camp being 
always full of nobles, who came from different provinces 
of France, the two people were, during some centunes, 
more intermingled togetner than any two distinct nations 
whom we meet with in history. But the fatal pretensions 
of Edward III. dissolved all these connexions, and left 
the seeds of great animosity in both countries, especially 
among the English. For it is remarkable, that this latter 
nation, though they were commonly the aggressors, and 
by their success and situation were enabled to commit the 
most cruel injuries on the other, have always retained a 
stronger tincture of national antipathy ; nor is their hatred 
retaliated on them to an equal degree bv the Ifretich 
’Flint country lies in the middle of Europe,’ has been suc- 
cessively engaged in hostilities with all its neighbours, the 
popular prejudices have been diverted into many channels, 
and, among a people of softer manners, they never rose to 
a great height against any particular nation. 

Philip made great preparations against the attack from 
the English, and such as seemed more than sufficient to 
secure him from the danger. Besides the concurrence of 
all the nobility in his own populous and warlike kingdom, 
his foreign alliances were both more cordial and more 
powerfril than those which were formed by his antagonist. 
The Pope, who at this time lived at Avignon, was depen- 
dent on France, and being disgusted at the connexions 
between Edward and Lewis of Bavaria, whom he had e.\- 
communicated, he embraced with zeal and sincerity the 
cause of the French monarch. ’Tlie King of Navarre, the 
Duke of Brittany, the Count of Bar, vi ere in the same 
interests ; and on the side of Germany, the King of Bohe- 
mia, the Palatine, the Dukes of Lorraine and Austria, the 
Bishra of Liege, the Counts of Deuxpont, Vaudemon, 
and Geneva. The allies of Edward were in themselves 
weaker ; and having no object but his money, which began 
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to be exhausted, they were slow in their motions, and 

A. D. 1.-539 irresolute in their measures. The ]i)uke of 
Brabant, the most powerful amon^ them, 
seemed even inclined to withdraw himself wholly from 
the alliance ; and the king was necessitated, both to irive 
the Brahanters new privileges in trade, and to contract his 
son Edward with the daughter of that prince, ere he could 
bring him to fulfil his engagements. Tlie summer was 
wasted in conferences and negociations before Edward 
could take the field; and he vas obliged, in order to 
allure liis German allies into his measures, to pretend 
that the first attack should he made upon Gambray, a 
city of the empire vliicli had been garrisoned by Philip.“ 
But finding, upon trial, the difficulty of the enterprise, "lie 
conducted them towards the fionlicis of Fnince; and he 
there saw, by a sensible pi oof, the vanity ol his expecta- 
tions ; the Count of Namur, and even the Count of 
Ilainault, his brother-in-law, (for the old count was 
dead,) refused to commence hostilitie.s against their liege 
lord, and retired with their troops." So little account 
did they make of Edward’s |uctensions to the crown of 
France 1 

War lull, France. "The however, entered the encmys 

country, and encamped on the fields of Vi- 
ronfosse, near Capelle, with an army of near 50,000 men, 
composed almost entirely of foreigners : Philip approach- 
ed him with an army of near double the force, composed 
chiefly of native subjects ; and it was daily expected that 
a battle would ensue. But the English monarch was 
averse to engage against so great a superiority; the 
I'rcnch thought it sufficient if he eluded the attacks of liis 
enemy, without running any unnecessary hazard. The 
two armies faced each other for some days: mutual de- 
fiances were sent : and Edward at last retired into Flan- 
ders, and disbanded his army.' 

Siich was the fruitless and almost ridiculous conclusion 
of Edward’s mighty preparations ; and, as his measures 
were the most prudent that could be embraced in his 
situation, he might learn from experience m what a hope- 
less enternrise he was engaged. IIis expenses, though 
they had led to no end, had been consuming and de- 
structive : he had contracted near 300,000 pounds of 
debt;! he had anticipated all his revenue; he had 
pawned every thing of value which belonged either to 
himself or his queen; he was obliged, in some measure, 
even to paw n himself to Ins creditors, by not sailing to 
England till ho obtained their permission, and by promis- 
ing on his word of honour to return in person, if he did 
not remit their money. 

But he was a prince of too much spirit to be dis- 
couraged by the first difficulties of an undertaking; and he 
was anxious to retrieve his honour by more successful 
and more gallant enterprises. For this purpose he had, 
during the course of the campaign, sent orders to summon 
a parliament by his son Edward, whom he had left with 
the title of guardian, and to demand some suiiply in his 
urgent necessities. The baions seemed inchneci to grant 
Ins leqiiest; but the knights, who often at this time acted 
ns a separate body from the burgesses, made some scruple 
of taxing their constituents without their consent; and 
they desired the guardian to summon a new parliament, 
which might be properly em]iowered for that purpose. 
The sitiiat'on of the king and parliament was for the tune 
nearly similar to that which they constantly fell into 
about the beginning of the last cenfurv ; and similar con- 
sequences began visibly to appear. The king, sensible of 
the frequent demands which he should be obliged to 
make on his people, had been anxious to insure to his 
friends a seat in the House of Commons, and at his in- 
stigation, the sheriffs and other placemen had made 
interest to be elected into that assembly ; an abuse which 
the knights desired the king to coriect by the tenor of his 
writ of summons, and which was accordingly remedied. 
On the other hand, the knights had professedly annexed 
conditions to their intended grant, and required a consider- 
able retrenchment of the royal pierogatives, particularly 
with regard to purveyance, and the levying of the ancient 
feudal aids for knighting the king’s eldest son, and 
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marrying his eldest daughter. ’The new’ parliament, called 
by the gu.irdian, retained the same fiee spirit; and though 
they offered a large supply of 30,000 sacks of wool, no 
business was concluded, because the conditions which 
they annexed appeared too high to be compensated by a 
temporary concession. But when Edward himself came 
over to England he .summoned another parliament, and 
he had the interest to procure a supply on more moderate 
terms. A confirmation of the two charters, and of the 
privileges of boroughs, a pardon for old debts and tres. 
passes, and a remedy for some abuses, in the execution o 
common law’, were the chief conditions insisted on ; and 
the king, m return for his concessions on these heads, 
obtained from the barons and knights an unusual grant 
for two years of the ninth sheaf, lamb, and fleece on their 
estates ; and from the burgesses a ninth of their movables 
at their true value. 'The w’hole parliament also granted a 
duty of forty shillings on each sack of wool exported, on 
each three hundred woolfells, and on each last of leather 
for the same term of years ; but dreading the arbitraiy 
spirit of the crown, they expressly declared that this grant 
was to continue no longer, and w’as not to be drawn into 
precedent. Being soon after sensible that this supply, 
though considerable, and very unusual in that age, would 
come in slowly, and w’ould not answer the king’s urgent 
necessities, proceeding both from his debts and his pre- 
parations for war ; they agreed, that 20,000 sacks of wool 
should immediately be granted him, and their value be 
deducted from the ninths which were afterwards to be 
levied. 

But there appealed at this time another jealousy in the 
parliament which was very reasonable, and was founded 
on a sentiment that ought to have engaged them rather to 
check than support the king in all those ambitious pro- 
jects, so little lik-ely to prove successful, and so dangeious 
to the nation if they did. Edward, who before the" com- 
mencement of the former campaign, had in several com- 
missions assumed the title of Xing of France, now more 
openlv in all public deeds gave himself that appellation, 
and always quartered the arms of France with those of 
England in his seals and ensigns. The parliament thought 
proper to obviate the consequences of this measure, and 
to declare that they owed him no obedience as Xing of 
France, and that the two kingdoms must for ever remain 
distinct and independent.^ They undoubtedly foresaw 
that France, if subdued, would in the end jirove the seat 
of government ; and they deemed this previous protesta- 
tion necessary, in order to prevent their becoming a pro- 
vince to that monarchy. A frail security, if the event had 
really taken place ! 

As Philip was apprized, from the prepara- 
tions which were making both in England ’ ' 
and the Low Countries, that he must expect another 
invasion from Edward, he fitted out a great fleet of 400 
vessels, manned with 40,000 men ; and he stationed 
them off Sluise, with a view’ of inteicepting the king in 
Ills passage. The English navy was much Navhi victory, 
inferior in number, consisting only of 240 'S'*! 

sail ; but whether it were Gy the superior abilities of 
Edward, or the greater dexterity of his seamen, they 
gained the wind of the enemy, and had the sun in their 
hacks ; and with these advantages began the action. The 
battle W’as fierce and bloody : the English archers, whose 
force and address were now much celebrated, galled the 
French on their approach : and when the ships grappled 
together, and the eontest became more steady and furious, 
the example of the king, and of so many pliant nobles 
who aceompanied him, animated to such a degree the 
seamen and soldiery, that they maintained every where a 
superiority over the enemy. The French also had been 
cuilty of some imprudence in taking their station so near 
the coast of Flanders, and choosing that place for the 
scene of action. The Flemings, descrying the battle, 
hurried out of their harbours, and brought a reinforce- 
ment to the English ; which, coming unexpectedly, had 
a gi’cater effect than in proportion to its pow’er and num- 
bers. Two hundred and tiiirty French ships were taken : 
thirty thousand Frenchmen were killed, w’lth two of their 
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admirals ; the loss of the Enp:lish was incorsiderable, 
conijrared to the greatness and importance of the vie- 
tory.-* None of Phdip’s courtiers, it is said, dared to 
inform him of the event; till his fool or jester gave him 
a hint, by which he discovered the loss that he had 
sustained.*! 

1’he lustre of this great success increased the king's 
authority among his allies, who assembled their forces 
with expedition, and joined the English army. Edward 
marched to the frontiers of France at the head of above 
100,000 men, consisting chiefly of foreigners, a more 
numerous army than either before or since has ever been 
commanded by any King of England.^ At the same time 
the Flemings, to the number of 50,000 men, marched out 
under the command of Robert of Artois, and laid siege to 
St. Omer; but this tumultuary army, composed entirely 
of tradesmen inexperienced in war, was routed by a sally 
of the garrison, and notwithstanding the abilities of their 
leader, was thrown into such a jianic, that they were in- 
stantly dispersed, and never more ajipcared in the field. 
The enterprises of Edward, though not attended with so 
inglorious an issue, proved equally vain and fruitless. 
The King of France had assembled an army more numer- 
ous than the English ; was accompanied by all the chief 
nobility of his kingdom ; was attended by many foreign 
princes, and even by three monarchs, the Kings of Bohe- 
mia, Scotland, and Navarre : yet he still adhered to the 
lirudent resolution of putting nothing to hazard, and after 
throwing strong garrisons into all the frontier towns, lie 
retired backwards, persuaded that the enemy, having 
wasted their force in some tedious and unsuccessful enter- 
jirise, would afford him an easy victory. 

Tournay was at that time one of the most considerable 
cities of f landers, containing above 60,000 inhabitants of 
all ages, who were affectionate to the French government ; 
and as the secret of Edward’s design had not been strictly 
kept, Philip learned that the English, in order to gratify 
their Flemish allies, had intended to open the campaign 
with the siege of this place : he took care, therefore, to 
.supply It with a garrison of 14,000 men, commanded by 
the bravest nobility of France ; and he reasonably expect- 
ed that these forces, joined to the inhabitants, would be 
able to defend the city against all the efforts of the enemy. 
Accordingly Edward, w'hen he commenced the siege, about 
the end of July, found every where an obstinate resist- 
ance ; the valour of one side was encountered with equal 
valour by the other : every assault was repulsed, and 
proved unsuccessful : and the king was at last obliged to 
turn the siege into a blockade, in hopes that the CTeat 
numbers of the garrison and citizens, which had enabled 
them to defend themselves against his attacks, would but 
expose them to be the more easily reduced by famine.® Tlie 
Count of Eu, who commanded in Tournay, as soon as he 
perceived that the English had formed this plan of opera- 
tions, endeavoured to save his provisions, by expelling all 
the useless mouths ; and the Duke of Brabant, who wish- 
ed no success to Edward’s enterprises, gave every one a 
free passage through his quarters. 

After the siege had continued ten weeks, the city was 
reduced to distress ; and Philip, recalling all his scattered 
garrisons, advanced towards the English camp, at the head 
of a mighty army, with an intention of still avoiding any 
decisive action, but of seeking some opportunity for throw- 
ing relief into the place. Here Edward, irritated with the 
small progress he had hitherto made, and with the dis- 
agreeable prospect that lay before him, sent Philip a de- 
fiance by a herald ; and challenged him to decide their 
claims for the crown of France, either by single combat, 
or by an action of a hundred against a hundred, or by a 
general engagement. But Philip replied, that Edward, 
having done homage to him for the duchy of Guienne, 
and having solemnly acknowledged him for his superior, 
it by no means became him to send a defiance to his liege 
lord and sovereign : that he was confident, notwithstand- 
ing all Edwards preparations, and his conjunction with 
the rebellious Flemings, he himself should soon be able to 
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chase him from the frontiers of France : that as the hosti- 
lities from England had prevented him from executing his 
purposed crusade against the infidpls, he trusted in’ the 
assistance of the Almighty, who xvould reward his pious 
intentions, and punish the aggressor, whose ill-grounded 
claims had rendered them abortive : that Edward iiroposod 
a duel on very unequal terms, and offered to hazard onlv 
his own person against both the kingdom of France, anil 
the person of the king : but that if he' would incre.ise the 
stake, and put also the kingdom of England on the issue 
of the duel, he would, notwithstanding that the terms 
would still be unequal, very -willingly accept of the chal- 
lenge.*^ It was easy to see that these mutual bravadoes 
were intended only to dazzle the populace, and that the 
two kings were too wise to think of executing their pre- 
tended purpose. 

While the French and English armies lay in this situa- 
tion, and a general action was every day expected, Jane, 
Countess dowager of Ilainault, interposed with her good 
offices, and endeavoured to conciliate peace between the 
contending monarchs, and to prevent any further effusion 
of blood. This princess was mother-m-law to Edward, 
and sister to Philip ; and though she had taken the vows 
in a convent, and had renounced the world, she left her 
retreat on this occasion, and employed all her pious efforts 
to allay those animosities which had taken place between 
persons so nearly related to her and to each other. ^ As 
Philip had no material claims on his antagonist, she found 
that he hearkened willingly to the proposals ; and even 
the haughty and ambitious Edward, convinced of his 
fruitless attempt, was not averse to her negociation. He 
was sensible, from experience, that he had engaged in an 
enterprise which far exceeded his force ; and that the 
power of England was never likely to prevail over that of 
a superior kingdom, firmly united under an able and pru- 
dent monarch. He discovered that all the allies whom he 
could gain by negociation were at bottom averse to his 
enterprise ; and though they might second it to a certain 
length, would immediately detach themselves, and oppose 
Its final accomplishment, if ever they could be brought to 
think that there was seriously any danger of it. He even 
saw that their chief purpose was to obtain money from 
him ; and as his supplies from England came m very 
slowly, and had much disappointed his expectations, he 
perceived their growing indifference in his cause, and their 
desire of embracing all plausible terms of accommodation. 
Convinced at last that an undertaking must be imprudent 
which could only be supported by means so unequal to 
the end, he concluded a truce, which left g ^ 
both parties in possession of their present 
acquisitions, and stopped all further hostilities on the side 
of the Low Countries, Guienne, and Scotland, till midsum- 
mer next.s A negociation was soon after opened at Arras 
under the mediation of the Pope’s legates ; and the truce 
was attempted to be converted into a solid peace. Ed- 
ward here required that Philip should free Guienne from 
all claims of superiority, and entirely withdraw his protec- 
tion from Scotland : but as he seemed not anvwise entitled 
to make such high demands, either from his past suc- 
cesses, or future prospects, they were totally rejected by 
Philip, who agreed only to a prolongation of' the truce. 

The King of France soon after detached the Emperor 
Lewis from the alliance of England, and engaged him to 
revoke the title of Imperial Vicar, which he had conferred 
on Edward.*' The king’s other allies on the frontiers of 
France, disappointed in their hopes, gradually withdrew 
from the confederacy. And Edward himself, harassed 
by his numerous and importunate creditors, was obliged 
to make his escape by stealth into England. 

The unusual tax of a ninth sheaf, lamb, Domostic 
and fleece, imposed by parliament, together disturbances, 
with the great want of money, and still more of credit, in 
England, had rendered the remittances to Flanders ex- 
tremely backward ; nor could it be expected that any ex- 
peditious method of collecting an imposition, which was 
so new in itself, and which yielded only a gradual pro- 
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duce, could possibly be contrived by the king or his 
ministers. And though the parliament, foreseeing the in- 
convenience, had granted, as a present resource, 20,000 
sacks of wool, the only English goods that bore a sure 
price in foreign markets, and v\ere the next to ready 
money ; it was impossible but the getting possession of 
such a bulky commodity, the gathering of it from different 
parts of the kingdom, and the dis]iosing of it abroad, must 
take up more time than the urgency of the king’s affairs 
would permit, and must occasion all tlie disaiipoinlmcnts 
complained of during the course of the camjiaign. But 
though nothing had happened, which Edward misht not 
reasonably have foreseen, be was so irritated with the un- 
fortunate issue of Ins military operations, and so much 
vexed and affronted by his foreign creditors, that he was 
determined to throw the blame somewhere off himself, 
and he came in very bad humour into England. He dis- 
covered bis peevish disposition by tlie first act which he 

I ierformed after his arrival : as fie landed unexpectedly, 
le found the Tower negligently guarded ; and ho imme- 
diately committed to prison the constable, and all others 
who had the charge oi that fortress, and treated them with 
unusual rigour.' His vengeance fell next on the officers 
of the revenue, the shenfis, the collectors of the taxes, the 
undertakers of all kinds ; and besides dismissing all of 
them from their employments, he appointed commissioners 
to inquire into their conduct; and these men, in order to 
gratify the king’s humour, were sure not to find any per- 
son innocent who came before them.'- Sir John St. Paul, 
keeper of the privy seal, Sir John Stonore, chief justice, 
Andrew Aubrey, Rlatorof London, were displaced and 
imprisoned; as were ’also the Bishop of Chichester, chan- 
cellor, and the Bishoji of Lichfield, treasurer. Stratford, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to whom the charge of collect- 
ing the new taxes had been chiefly intrusted, fell likewise 
under the king’s displeasure ; but being absent at the time 
of Edward’s arrival, he escaped feeling the immediate 
effects of it. 

There were strong reasons which might discourage 
the kings of England, in those ages, from bestowing the 
chief offices of the crown on prelates and other eccle- 
siastical persons. Tliese men had so intrenclied them- 
selves in privileges and immunities, and so openly chal- 
lenged an exemption fiom all secular jurisdiction, that no 
civil penalty could be inflicted on them for any malversa- 
tion in office ; and as even treason itself was declared to 
be no canonical offence, nor was allowed to be a sufficient 
reason for deprivation or other spiritual censures, that 
order of men liad insured to themselves an almost total 
impunity, and were not bound by any political law or 
statute. But, on the other hand, there "were many pecu- 
liar causes which favoured their promotion. Besides that 
they possessed almost all the learning of the age, and were 
best qualified for civil employments ; the prelates enjoyed 
equal dignity with the greatest barons, and gave weight, 
by their ))orsonal authority, to the powers intrusted with 
them : while at the same time they did not endanger the 
crown, by accumulating wealth or influence in their fami- 
lies, and were restrained, by the decency of their character, 
fiom that o]ien rapine and violence so often practised by 
the nobles. Tiiese motives had induced Edward, as well 
as many of his predecessors, to intrust the chief depart- 
ments of government in the hands of ecclesiastics, at the 
hazard of seeing them disown his authority as soon as it 
was turned against them. 

. „ This was the case with Archbishop Stral- 

’ ■ ■ ford. That prelate, informed of Edward's 

indignation against him, prepaied himself for the storm ; 
and not content with standing upon the defensive, he re- 
solved, by beginning the attack, to show the king that he 
knew the privileges of his character, and had courage to 
maintain them. He issued a general sentence of excom- 
munication against all who, on any pretext, exercised vio- 
lence on the per.son or goods of clergymen ; who infringed 
those privileges secured by the Great Charter, and by eccle- 
siastical canons ; or who accused a prelate of treason, or 
any other crime, in order to bring him under the king’s 
displeasure.' Even Edward had reason to think himself 
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struck at by this sentence ; both on account of the im- 
prisonment of the two bishops, and that of other clergy- 
men concerned in levying the taxes, and on account' of 
his seizing their lands and movables, that he might make 
them answerable for any balance which remained in their 
hands. The clergy, with the primate at their head, were 
now formed into a regular combination against the king; 
and many calumnies were spread against him, in order to 
dejirive him of the confidence and affections of his people. 
It was pretended that he meant to recall the general par- 
don, and the remission which he had granted of old debts, 
and to impose new and arbitrary taxes without consent of 
parliament. The archbishop went so far, in a letter to the 
king himself, as to tell him, that there were two powers 
by which the world was governed, the holy pontifical 
apostolic dignity, and the royal subordinate authority: 
that of these two powers, the clerical was evidently tne 
supreme ; since the priests were to answer at the tribunal 
of the divine judgment for the conduct of kings them- 
selves : that the clergy were the spiritual fathers of all the 
faithful, and amongst others, of kings and princes ; and 
were entitled, by a heavenly charter, to direct their wills 
and actions, and to censure their transgressions : and that 
relates had heretofore cited emperors before tbeir tri- 
unal, had sitten in judgment on their life and behaviour, 
and had anathematized them for their obstinate offences.”' 
These topics were not well calculated to appease Edwai-d’s 
indignation ; and when he called a parliament, he sent not 
to the primate, as to the other peers, a summons to attend 
It. Stratford was not discouraged at this mark of neglect 
or anger : he appeared before the gates, arrayed in his 
pontifical robes, holding the crosier in his hand, and ac- 
companied by a pompous train of priests and prelates ; 
and he required admittance as the first and highest peer 
in the realm. During two days the king rejected his 
application : but sensible, either that this affair might be 
attended with dangerous consequences, or that in his im- 
patience he had groundlessly accused the primate of mal- 
versation in his office, which seems really to have been the 
case, he at last permitted him to take his seat, and was 
reconciled to him." 

Edward now found himself in a bad situation both with 
his own people and with foreign states ; and it required 
all his genius and capacity to extricate himself from such 
multiplied difficulties and emban-assments. His unjust 
and exorbitant claims on France and Scotland had en- 
gaged him in an implacable war with these two kingdoms, 
his nearest neighbours : he had lost almost all his foreign 
alliances by his irregular payments : he was deeply in- 
volved in debts, for which be owed a consuming interest : 
his military operations had vanished into smoke; and 
except his naval victory, none of them had been attended 
even with glory or renown, either to himself or to the 
nation : the animosity between him and the clergy was 
open and declared : the peoiile were discontented on ac- 
count of many arbitrary measures m which he had been 
engaged : and what was more dangerous, the nobility, 
taking advantage of his present necessities, were deter- 
mined to retrench his power, and by encroaching on the 
ancient prerogatives of the crown, to acquire to themselves 
independence and authority. But the aspiring genius of 
Edward, which had so far transported him beyond the 
bounds of discretion, proved at last sufficient to reinstate 
him in his former authority, and finally, to render his reign 
the most triumphant that is to be met with in English 
story : though for the present he was obliged, with some 
loss of honour, to yield to the current which bore so 
strongly against him. 

The parliament framed an act, which was likely to pro- 
duce considerable innovations in the government. They 
premised, that, whereas the great charter had, to the mani- 
fest peril and slander of the king, and damage of his 
people, been violated in many points, particularly by the 
imprisonment of free men, and the seizure of their goods, 
witliout suit, indictment, or trial, it was necessary to con- 
firm It anew, and to oblige all the chief officers of' the law, 
together with the steward and chamberlain of the house- 
hold, the keeper of the privy seal, the comptroller and 
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treasurer of the -svardrobe, and those who were intnisted 
with the education of the young prince, to swear to the 
regular obsen-ance of it. They also remarked, that the 
peers of the realm had formerly been arrested and impri- 
soned, and dispossessed of their temporalities and lands, 
and even some of them put to death, without judgment or 
trial ; and they therefore enacted that such violences should 
henceforth cease, and no peerbe punished but by the award 
of his peers in parliament. They required, that whenever 
any of the great offices above mentioned became vacant, 
the king should fill it by the advice of his council, and 
the consent of such barons as should at that time be found 
to reside in the neighbourhood of the court. And they 
enacted, that on the third day of every session, the king 
should resume into his own hand all these offices, except 
those of Justices of the two benches, and the barons of 
exchequer ; that the ministers should for the time be re- 
duced to private persons ; that they should in that con- 
dition answer before parliament to any accusation brought 
airainst them ; and that, if they were found anywise guilty, 
tliey should finally be dispossessed of their offices, and 
more able persons be substituted in their place." By 
these last regulations the barons approached as near as 
they durst to those restrictions which had formerly been 
imposed on Henry III. and Edward II., and which, from 
the dangerous consequences attending them, had become 
so generally odious, that they did not expect to have either 
the concurrence of the people in demanding them, or the 
assent of the present king in granting them. 

In return tor these important concessions, the parlia- 
ment offered the king a grant of 20,000 sacks of wool ; 
and his wants were so urgent, from the clamours of his 
creditors, and the demands of his foreign allies, that he 
was obliged to accept of the supply on these hard con- 
ditions. lie ratified this statute in full parliament; but 
he secreth/ entered a protest of such a nature as were suffi- 
cient, one should imagine, to destroy all future trust and 
confidence with his people : he declared, that as soon as 
his convenience permitted, he would, from his own au- 
thority, revoke what had been extorted from him.i* Ac- 
cordingly, he was no sooner possessed of the parliamentary 
supply, than he issued an edict, which contains many 
extraordinary positions and pretensions. lie fii-st asserts, 
that that statute had been enacted contrary to laxv ; as if a 
free legislative body could ever do any thing illegal. He 
next affirms, that as it was hurtful to the prerogatives of 
the crown, which he had sworn to defend, be had onlv 
dissembled when he seemed to ratify it, but that he had 
never in his own breast given his assent to it. He does 
not pretend that either he or the parliament lay under 
force; but only that some inconvenience would have en- 
sued, had he not seemingly affixed his sanction to that 
pretended statute. He therefore, with the advice of iiis 
council, and of some earls and barons, abroirates and 
annuls it; and though he professes liiinself willing and 
determined to observe such articles of it as were formerly 
laxx', he declares it to have thenceforth no force or au- 
thority .a The parliaments that were afterwards assembled 
took no notice of this arbitrary exertion of royal power, 
which, by a parity of reason, left all their laws at the 
mercy of the king ; and, during the course of two years, 
Edxvard had so far re-established his influence, and freed 
himself from his present necessities, that he then obtained 
from his parliament a legal repeal of the obnoxious sta- 
tute.r This transaction certainly contains remarkable cir- 
cumstances, which discover the manners and sentiments 
of the age ; and may prove what inaccurate work might 
be expected from such rude hands, when employed in 
legislation, and m rearing the delicate fabric of laws and 
a constitution. 

But though Edward had happily recovered his authority 
at home, which had been impaired by the events of the 
French xvar, he had undergone so many mortifications 
from that attempt, and saw so little prospect of success, 
that he would probably have dropped his claim, had not 
a revolution in Brittany opened to him more promising 
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views, and given his enterprising genius a full opportunity 
of displaying itself. 

John III. Duke of Brittany had, during Afr..irsor 
some years, found himself declining tlirough Brittan} . 
age and infirmities ; and having no issue, he was solici- 
tous to prevent those disorders to which, on the event of 
his demise, a disputed succession might expose his sub- 
jects. His younger brother, the Count of Penthievre, had 
left only one daughter, xvhom the dujie deemed his heir; 
and as his family had inherited the duchy by a female 
succession, he thought her title preferable to that of the 
Count of IMountfort, who, being his brother by a second 
marriage, was the male heir of that principality He ac- 
cordingly purposed to bestow his niece m marriage on 
some person who might L 3 able to defend her rights ; and 
he cast his eye on Charles of Blois, nephew of the King 
of France, by his mother, Margaret, of Valois, sister to 
that monarch. But as he both loved his subjects, and 
was beloved bv them, he determined not to take this im- 
portant step without their approbation ; and having assem- 
oled the states of Brittany, he represented to them the 
advantages of that alliance, and the prospect which it gave 
of an entire settlement of the succession. The Bretons 
willingly concurred in his choice : the marriage was con- 
cluded : all Ills vassals, and among the rest the Count of 
Mountfort, swore fealtv to Charles and to his consort as 
to their future sovereigns : and every danger of civil com- 
motions seemed to be obviated, as far as human prudence 
could provide a remedy against them. 

But on the death of this good prince, the ambition of 
tlie Count of Mountfort broke through all these regula- 
tions, and kindled a war, not only dangerous to Brittany, 
but to a great part of Eurojie. While Charles of Blois 
was soliciting at the court of France the investiture of 
the duchy, Mountfiirt was active in acquiring immediate 
possession of it ; and bv force or intrigue he made him- 
self master of Rennes, Nantz, Brest, Hennebonne, and all 
the most important fortresses, and engaged many con- 
siderable barons to acknowledge his authority.* Sensible 
that he could expect no favour from Philip, he made a 
voyage to England, on pretence of soliciting his claim to 
the earldom of Richmond, which had devolved to him by 
his brother’s death ; and there, offering to do homage to 
Edward as King of France, for the duchy of Brittanv, he 
proposed a strict alliance for the sujiport of their mutual 
pretensions. Edward saw immediately the advantages 
attending this treaty : Mountfort, an active and valiant 
prince, closely united to him bv interest, opened at once 
an entrance into the heart of France, and afforded him 
much more flattering views than his allies on the side of 
Germany and the Low’ Courtries, who had no sincere 
attachment to his cause, and whose progress xvas also 
obstructed by those numerous fortifications xvhich had 
been raised on that frontier. Robert of Artois was zeal- 
ous in enforcing these considerations : the ambitious spirit 
of Edward was little disposed to .sit down „ i r i 
under those repulses which he had received, 
and which, he thought, had so much im- I'Miue. 
paired his reputation : and it required a very short nego- 
ciation to conclude a treaty of alliance between two men, 
who, though their pleas xvith regard to the preference of 
male or female succession xvere directly opposite, were 
intimately connected bv their immediate interests." 

As this treaty xvas still a secret, Mountfort, on his return, 
x'entured to appear at Pans, in order to defend his cause 
before the court of peers ; but observing Philip and his 
judges to be prepossessed against his title, and dread- 
ing their intentions of arresting him, till he should re- 
store xvhat he had seized by violence, he suddenly made 
his escape ; and war immediately commenced between 
him and Charles of Blois." Philip sent his eldest son, the 
Duke of Normandy, xvith a poxxerful army, to the assist- 
ance of the latter ; and Mountfort, unable to keep the 
field against his rival, remained in the city of Nantz, 
xx'liere he was besieged. The city xvas taken by the 
treachery of the inhabitants ; Mountfort fell into the 
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hands of lus eueraies; was conducted as a prisoner to 
Paris ; and was sliut up in the tower of the Louvre.* 

A D i3(<’ seemed to put an end to the 

a-. " pretensions of the Count of Mouritfort ; but 
Ins affairs were immediately retrieved by an unexpected 
incident, which inspired new life and vigour into -hi!, 
party. Jane of Flanders, Countess of Mountfort, the most 
extraordinary w'oman of the age, \vas roused, by the cap- 
treity of her husband, from those dome,tic cares to whicli 
she had hitherto limited her genius ; and she courageous- 
ly undertook to support the falling foitiines of her family. 
No sooner did she receive the fatal intelligence, than she 
assembled the inhabitants of Rennes, where she then re- 
sided ; and carrying her infant son in her aims, deplored 
to them the calamity of their sovereign. She recom- 
mended to their carp the illustrious orphan, the sole male 
remainin'; of their ancient |irinces, who had governed 
them with such indulgence and Icnit\, and to whom they 
had ever professed the most ze<ilous attachment. She de- 
clared herself willing to run all hazards with them in so 
just a cause ; disroveied the resources which still remain- 
ed in the alliance of England ; and entreated them to 
make one effort against a usurper, who, being imposed 
on them by the arms of France, would in return make a 
sacrifice to his protector of the ancient liberties of Brittany. 
The audience, moved by the affecting appearance, and in- 
spirited by the noble conduct, of the princess, vowed to 
live and die with her in defending the rights of her family; 
all the other fortresses of Brittany embr-aced the same 
resolution : the countess went from place to place, en- 
couraging the garrisons, providing them with every thing 
necessary for subsistence, and concerting the prope'r plans 
of defence ; and after she had put the whole province in a 
good posture, she shut herself up in llennobonne, where 
slie waited with impatience the arrivals of those succours 
which Edward hacl jiromised her. Meanwhile she sent 
over her son to England, tliat she might both put him in a 
place of safety, and engage the king more strongly, by 
such a pledge, to embrace with zeal the interests of her 
familj'. 

Charles of Blois, anxious to make himself master of so 
important a fortress as lleiinebonne, and still more to take 
the countess prisoner, from whose vigour and cajiaciiy all 
the difficulties to his succession in Brittany now proceed- 
ed, sat down before the place with a great army, composed 
of French, Siianiards, Genoese, and some Bretons ; and 
he conducted the attack with indef.rtigable industry'.) 
The defence was no less vigorous : the besiegers were re- 
pulsed in every assault: freauent sallies were made with 
success by the garrison : and the countess herself being 
the most forward in all military operations, every one was 
ashamed not to exeit himself to the utmost in this despe- 
rate situation. One day she perceived that the besiegers, 
entirely occupied in an attack, had neglected a distant 
quarter of thoir camp ; and she immediately sallied forth 
at die head of a body of 200 cavalry, threw them into con- 
fusion, did great execution upon them, and set fire to their 
tents, baggage, and magazines : but when she aaas prepar- 
ing to return, she found that she was intercepted, and that 
a considerable body of the enemy had thrown themselves 
between her and the gates She instantly took her resolu- 
tion : she oidered her men to disband, and to make the 
best of their way by flight to Brest : she met them at the 
appointed place of rendezvous, collected another body of 
500 horse, returned to Hennebonne, broke unexpectedly 
through the enemy’s camp, and was received with shouts 
and acclamations by the garrison, who, encouraged by this 
reinforcement, and by so rare an example of female va- 
lour, determined to defend themselves to the last extremity. 

Tlie reiterated attacks, however, of the besiegers had at 
length made several breaches in the walls ; and it was ap- 
prehended that a general assault, which was every hour 
expected, tvould oveqiower the garrison, diminished in 
numbers, and extremely weakened tvith watching and 
fatigue. It became necessary to treat of a capitulation : 
and the Bishop of Leon was already engaged, for that 
purpose, in a conference with Charles of Blois ; when the 
countess, who had mounted to a high tower, and was 
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looking towards the sea with great impatience, descried 
some sails at a distance. She immediately exclaimed : 
Bihold the succours! the English succours! no cupitula- 
lian! ’ This fleet had on board a body of heavy-armed 
cavalry, and six thousand archers, whom Edward had 
prepared for the relief of Hennebonne, but who had been 
long detained by contrary winds. They entered the har- 
bour under the command of Sir ^Valter Manny, one of the 
bravest captains of England ; and having inspired fresh 
courage into the garrison, immediately sallied forth, beat 
the besiegers from all their posts, and obliged them to 
decamp. 

But notwithstanding this success, the Countess of 
Mountfort found that her party, overpowered by numbers, 
was declining in every quarter ; and .she went over to 
^licit more effectual succours from the King of England. 
Edward granted her a considerable reinforcement under 
Robert of Artoisj who embarked on board a fleet of forty- 
five ships, and sailed to Brittany. He was met in his pass- 
age by the enemy ; an action ensued, where the countess 
behaved with her wonted valour, and charged the enemy 
sword in hand ; but the hostile fleets, after a sharp action, 
were separated by a storm, and the English arrived safelv 
in Brittany. The first exploit of Robert was the taking of 
Vannes, which he mastered by conduct and address : but 
he survived a very little time this prosperity. The Breton 
noblemen of the party of Charles assembled secretly in 
arms, attacked Vannes of a sudden, and carried the place ; 
chiefly by reason of a wound received by Robert, of which 
he soon after died at sea, on his return to England.^ 

After the death of this unfortunate prince, tlie chief 
author of all the calamities with which his country was 
ovenvhelmed for more than a century, Edward undertook, 
m person, the defence of the Countess of Mountfort; and 
as the last truce with France was now expired, the war, 
which the English and French had hitherto carried on as 
allies to the competitors for Brittany, was thenceforth con- 
ducted in the name and under the standard of the two 
monarchs. Tlie king landed at Morbian, near Vannes, 
with an army of 12,000 men; and, being master of the 
field, lie endeavoured to give a lustre to his arms, by com- 
mencing at once three important sieges, that of Vannes, of 
Rennes, and of Naiitz. But by undertaking too much, he 
failed of success in all his enterprises. Even the siege of 
Vannes, which Edward, in person, conducted with vigour, 
advanced but slowly ; v and the French had all the leisure 
requisite for making preparations against him. The Duke 
of Normandy, eldest son of Philip, appeared in Brittany, 
at the head of an army of 30,000 infantry and 400’0 
cavalry ; and Edward was now obliged to draw together 
all his forces, and to intrench himself strongly before 
Vannes, where the Duke of Normandy soon after arrived, 
and in a manner invested the besiegers. The garrison 
and the French camp were plentifully supplied with pro- 
visions; while the English, who durst not make any 
attempt upon the place in the presence of a superior 
army, drew all their subsistence from England, exposed 
to the hazards of the sea, and sometimes to those which 
arose from the fleet of the enemy. In this 
dangerous situation, Edward' willingly 
hearkened to the mediation of the Pope’s legates, the Car- 
dinals of Palestrine and Frescati, who endear oured to ne- 
gociate, if not a peace, at least a truce, between the two 
kingdoms. A treaty was concluded for a cessation of arms 
during three years ; <• and Edward had the abilities, not- 
withstanding his present dangerous situation, to procure to 
himself very equal and honourable terms. It was agreed 
that Vannes should be sequestered, during the truce, in 
the hands of the legates, to be disposed of afterwards as 
they pleased ; and though Edward knew the partiality of 
the court of Rome towards his antagonists, he saved 
himself, by this device, from the dishonour of having un- 
dertaken a fruitless enterprise. It was also stipulated, 
that all prisoners should be released, that the places in 
Brittany should remain in the hands of the present pos- 
sessors, and that the allies on both sides should be com- 
prehended in the truce." Edward, soon after concluding 
this treaty, embarked with his army for England. 

t Froissart, li'*, i chap. 95. 

d Ibid. dmp. 99. Avesbury, p. tOS. 
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Tl»e truce, though calculated for a long time, was of 
very short duration; and each monarch endeavoured to 
throw on the other the blame of its infraction. Of course, 
th liistoiiaus of the two countries differ in their account 
of tile matter. It seems probable, however, as is affirmed 
b , tlie French writers, that Edward, in consenting to the 
trure, had no otlier i lew than to extricate himself from a 
perilous situation into which he had fallen, and was after- 
wards very careless in observing it. In all the memorials 
which remain on this subject, he complains chie% of the 
unishmcnt inflicted on Oliver de Clisson, John de 
lontauban, and other Breton noblemen, who, he says, 
were partisans of the family of Mountfort, and conse- 
quentl\ under the protection of England.f But it appears, 
tnat, at the conclusion of the truce, those noblemen had 
openlj , by their declarations and actions, embraced the 
cause’of Charles of Blois;e and if they had entered into 
any secret correspondence and engagements with Edward, 
tliey were traitors to their party, and were justly punish- 
able by Philip and Charles for'their breach of faith ; nor 
had Edward any ground of complaint against France for 
A D 1314 severities. But when he laid these 

■ ' ■ pretended injuries before the parliament, 

whom he affected to consult on all occasions, that assem- 
bly entered into the quaiTel, advised the king not to be 
amused by a fraudulent truce, and granted him supplies 
for the renewal of the war : the counties were charged 
with a fifteenth for two years, and the boroughs with a 
tenth. The clergy consented to give a tenth for three 
Years. 

These supplies enabled the king to complete his mili- 
tary preparations ; and he sent his cousin Henry, Earl of 
Derby, son of the Earl of Lancaster, into Guienne, for the 
defence of that province.'' Tliis prince, the most accom- 
plished in the English court, possessed, to a higli degree, the 
virtues of justice and humanity, as well as those of valour 
and conduct,' and not content with protecting and cherish- 
ing the province committed to his care, he'made a suc- 
cessful invasion on the enemy. lie attacked the Count 
of Lisle, the French general, at Bergerac, beat him from 
his entrenchments, and took the place. He reduced a 
great part of Perigord, and continually advanced in his 
conquests, till the Count of Lisle, having collected an 
army of ten or twelve thousand men, sat dowm before 
A w lAis Auberoche, in hopes of recovering that place, 

■ which had fallen into the hands of the Eng- 
lish. Tlie Earl of Derby came upon him by surprise, 
with only a thousand cavalry, threw the French into dis- 
order, pushed his advantage, and obtained a complete 
victory. Lisle himself, with many considerable nobles, 
was taken prisoner.'' After this important success, Derby 
made a rapid progress in subduing the French provinces, 
lie took Monsegur, Moripesat, Villefranche, Miremont, 
and Toiinins, with the fortress of Damassen. Aiguillon, 
a fortress deemed impregnable, fell into his hands from 
the cowardice of the governor. Angouleme was surren- 
dered after a short siege. The only place where he met 
with considerable resistance was Reole, which, however, 
w'as at last reduced, after a siege of above nine w'eeks.' 
He made an attempt on Blaye, but thought it more pru- 
dent to raise the siege, than waste his time before a place 
of small importance."' 

A. D. 1310 . reason why Derby was permitted to 

make, without opposition, such progress on 
the side of Guienne, was the difficulties under which the 
French finances then laboured, and which had obliged 
Philip to lay on new impositions, particularly the duty 
on salt, to the great discontent, and almost mutiny, of Ins 
subjects. But after the court of France was supplied 
witii money, great preparations were made; and the 
Duke o( Normandv, attended by the Duke of Burgundy, 
and other great nobilitv, led towards Guienne a powerful 
army, which the English could not think of resisting in 
the open field. Tiie Eail of Derby stood on the defen- 
sive, and allowed the French to carry on, at leisure, the 

f K>iner, \ol. v, p. 453, 454. 450. AC6. 495. Tlemin,? p. 376. 
u Troissrtrt, p. 100 . h Ibiil.ciMp. UH. Axfsbury.p.lSl. 

1 It IS leported of tins nnnce. thut luMng oiice before the attack of 
a tovvn promned tlie soldiers the plunder, one private man happened 
to tall uijonasieat chest tull of money, winch he nnmediatelv bioii:*lit 
to the earl, as ilnnking it too great tor Jiimselt to fetp possession ot it. 


sicice of An^ouleroe, winch was their first enterpn«?e. 
John, Lord Norwich, the governor, after a hrave and 
vigorous defence, found himself reduced to such e.xtremi- 
ties, as obliged him to employ a stratagem in order to 
save his garrison, and to prevent his being reduced to 
surrender at discretion. He appeared on the walls, and 
desired a parley with the Duke of Normandy. Tlie 
prince there told Norwich, that he supposed he intended 
to capitulate. “ Not at all,” replied the governor: “but 
as to-morrow is the feast of the Virgin, to whom I know 
that you, Sir, as well as myself, bear a great devotion, I 
desire a cessation of arms for that day.” The proposal 
was agreed to; and Norwich, having ordered Ins forces 
to prejiarc all their baggage, marched out next day, and 
advanced towards the French camp. The besiegers ima- 
gining they were to he attacked, ran to their arms; but 
Norwich sent a messenger to the duke, reminding him of 
his engagement. The duke, who piqued himself on 
faithfully keeping his word, exclaimed, 1 see the governor 
has outwitted me : but let us be content with fiutning the 
place: and the English were allowed to pass through the 
camp unmolested." After some other successes, the 
Duke of Normandy laid siege to Aiguillon; and as the 
natural strength of the fortress, together with a brave 
garrison under the command of the Earl of Penibioke, 
and Sir Walter Manny, rendered it impossible to take tlie 
place by assault, he purposed, after making several fruit- 
less attacks,® to reduce it by famine : but, before he could 
finish this enterprise, he was called to another quarter of 
the kingdom, by one of the greatest disasters that ever 
befell the French monarchy.P 

Edward, informed by the Earl of Derby of the great 
danger to which Guienne was exposed, had prepared a 
force with which he intended, in person, to bring it relief. 
He embarked at Southampton, on board a fleet of near a 
thousand sail of all dimensions, and earned with him, 
besides all the chief nobility of England, his eldest son, 
the Prince of Wales, now fifteen years of age. The winds 
proved long contrary;'! and the king, in despair of arriv- 
ing in time at Guienne, was at last persuaded by Geoffrey 
d’llaroourt, to change the destination of his enterprise. 
This nobleman was a Norman by birth, had long made a 
considerable figure in the court of France, and was 
generally esteemed for his personal merit and his valour ; 
but being disobliged and persecuted by Philip, he had 
fled into England; had recommended himself to Ed- 
ward, wlio was an excellent judge of men ; and had suc- 
ceeded to Robert of Artes in the invidious office of ex- 
citing and assisting the king in every enterprise against 
his native country. He had long insisted that an e.xpedi- 
tion to Normandy promised, in the present circumstances, 
more favourable success than one to Guienne ; that Ed- 
ward would find the northern provinces almost destitute 
of military Ibrce, which had been drawn to the south ; that 
they were full of flourishing cities, whose plunder would 
enrich the English ; that their cultivated fields, as yet un- 
spoiled by war, would supply them with plenty of provi- 
sions ; and that the neighbourhood of the capital rendered 
every event of importance in those quarters." These 
reasons, which had not before been duly weighed by Ed- 
ward, began to make more impression, after the disappoint- 
ments which he met with in his vojage to , 

Guienne; he ordered his fleet to'sail to 
Normandy, and safely disembarked his army at La Hogue. 

This army, which, during the course of the ij„ nsion of 
ensuing campaign, was crowned with the li-nne. 
most splendid success, consisted of four thousand men at 
arms, ten thousand archers, ten thousand M elch infantry, 
and six thousand Irish. The AVelch and the Irish were 
light, disorderly troops, fitter for doing e.xecution in a 
pursuit, or scouring the country, than for any stable action. 
The how was always esteemed a frivolous weapon, where 
true military discipline was known, and regular bodies of 
well-armed foot maintained. The only solid force in this 
army were the men at arms ; and even these, heingcavalrv, 

But Derby told Iiim, tliat bis promise did not depend on the jrreatness oi 
sninlliiess ot the sum am] ordered him to keep it all tor liis ovvn use. 

k 1 roissarl, h\ i. chap. 104. 1 Ibid. chap. 110. 
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were, on that account, much inferior, in the shock of bat- 
tle, to good infantry : and as the whole were new levied 
troops, w'e are led to enteitam a very mean idea of the 
military force of those ages, which, being ignorant of every 
other art, had not pioperly cultivated the art of war itselij 
the sole object of general attention. 

Tlie king created the Eail of Arundel, constable of bis 
army, and the Earls ofWanvick and IIarcourl,marcschals; 
he bestowed the honour of knighthood on the Riince of 
Wales and several of the joung nobilitv, immediately 
upon his landing. After destroying all the ships in La 
Hogue, Raifleur, and Cherbouig, he spiead his army over 
the whole eountiy, and gave them an unbounded licence 
of burning, spoiling, and plundering every place, of which 
they became masteis. The loose discipline then prevalent 
could not be much hurt by these disorderly ]ir.actices ; and 
Edward took care to jircvent any surprise, by giving orders 
to his troops, however they might disperse themselves in 
the day-time, always to quartei themselves at nigl t near the 
main body. In this manner, Montebourgh, Carentan, St. 
Lo, I'alogncs, and other places in the Cotentin, were pil- 
laged without resistance; and a universal consternation 
was spread over the province.' 

Tlie intelligence of this unexpected invasion soon reach- 
ed Pans ; and threw Philip into great perplexity. He 
issued orders, however, for levying forces in alt quarters; 
and despatched the Count of Eu, Constable of Fnince, 
and the Count of Tancan’ille, w itli a body of troops, to the 
defence of Caen, a populous and commercial lut open 
city, which lay in tlie neighbourhood of the English army. 
The temptation of so rich a prize, soon allured Edward 
to approach it ; and the inhabitants, encouraged by their 
numbers, and the reinforcements winch they daily receivetl 
from the country, \ entured to meet him m the fielcl. But 
their courage failed them on the first shock : they fled with 
precipitation: the Counts of Eu and Tancaiville were 
taken prisoners: the victors entered the city along with 
the vanquished, and a furious massacre commenced, with- 
out distinction of age, sex, or condition. The citizens, in 
despair, barricadocd tlieir houses, and assaulted the Eng- 
lish with stones, bricks, and every missile weapon : the 
English made way by fire to the destruction of the citizens : 
till Edward, an.xious’ to save both his spoil and Ins soldiers, 
stopped the massacre ; and having obliged the inhabitants 
to lay down their arms, gave his troops licence to begin a 
more regular and less hazardous plunder of the city. Tlie 
jiillage continued for three days : the king reserved for his 
own share the jewels, plate, silks, fine cloth, and fine 
linen ; and he bestowed all the remainder of the spoil on 
his army. 'I'lie whole was embarked on bo.aid the ships, 
and sent over to England, together with three hundred of 
the richest citizens of Caen, whose ransom was an addi- 
tional profit, which he expected afterwards to levy.' This 
dismal scene passed in the presence of two cardinal le- 
gates, who had come to negociate a peace between the 
kingdoms. 

The king moved next to Rouen, in hopes of treating 
that city in the same mtmner; but found that the budge 
01 cr the Seme was already broken down, and that the 
Kii g of France himself was arrived there with Ins army. 
He marched along the banks of that river towards Pans, 
destroying the whole country, and every town and village 
which he met with on his roacl." Some of his light troops 
carried their lavages even to the gates of Pans; and the 
royal palace of St. Germans, together with Nanterre, 
Ruelle, and other villages, was reduced to ashes within 
sight of the capital. The English intended to pass the 
river at Poissy, but found the French army encamped on 
the opposite banks, and the bridge at that place as well as 
all others over the Some, broken down by orders from 
Philip. Edward now saw that the French meant to en- 
close him in their country, in hopes of attacking him with 
ad^’antage on all sides : but he saved himself by a stra- 
tagem from this perilous situation. lie gave his aimy 
orders to dislodge, and to advance further up the Seine; 
but immediately returning by the same road, he amved at 
Poissy, which the enemy had already quitted in order to 
attend his motions. He repaiied the bridge withincredi- 

s IVojssart, Ijv i. chap. 1C2. t Ibid ebap. ICl. 
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I Me celerity, passed over his army, and having thus disen- 
gaged himself from the enemy, advanced by quick marches 
towards Flanders. His vanguanl, commanded by Harcourt, 
met with the townsmen of Amiens, who were hastening 
to reinforce their king, and defeated them with great 
slaughter:" he passed by Beauvais, and burned the 
suburbs of that eity : |)ut as he approached the Somme, 
he found himself in the same difficulty as before: all the 
bridges on that river were either broken down or strongly 
guarded : an army, under the command of Godemar d'e 
Faye, vyas stationed on the opposite banks : Philip was 
advancing on him from the other quarter, with an army of 
a hundred thousand men : and he was thus exposed to 
danger of being enclosed, ai d of starving in an enemy’s 
country. In this extremity he published a reward to any- 
one that should bring him intelligence of a passage over 
the , Somme. A peasant, called Gobin Agace, whose name 
has been preserved by the share which he had in these 
important transactions, was tempted, on this occasion, to 
betray the interests of his country ; and he informed Ed- 
ward of a ford below Abbeville which had a sound bottom, 
and might be passed without difficulty at low water.x The 
king hastened thither, hut found Godemar de Faye on the 
opposite banks. Being urged by necessity, he deliberated 
not a moment ; but thiew himself into the river, svyord in 
hand, at the head of his troops ; drove the enemy from 
their station; and pursued them to a distance on the 
plain.y Tlie French army under Philip arrived at the 
ford, when the rear-guard of the English were passing. 
So narrow was the escape which Edward, by liis prudence 
and celerity, made from this danger! The rising of the 
tide prevented the French king from following him over 
the ford, and obliged that prince to take his route over the 
bridge at Abbeville; by which some time was lost. 

It IS natural to think' that Philip, at the head of so vast 
an army, was impatient to take revenge on the English, 
and to prevent the disgrace to which he must be exposed, 
if an inferior enemy should be allow-ed, after ravaging so 
great a part of his kingdom, to escape with impunity. 

] dward also was sensible that such must be the object of 
the French monarch; and as he had advanced hut a little 
way before his enemy, he saw the danger of precipitating 
his march over the plains of Picardy, and of exposing his 
rear to the insults of the numerous cavalry, in which the 
Fiench camp abounded. lie took, therefore, a prudent 
lesolution : he chose his ground with advan- Baiiie of f recy. 
tage, near the village of Crecy ; he disposed -5tli Aug. 
his army in excellent order; he determined to await in 
tranquillity the arriial of the enemy ; and he hoped that 
their eagerness to engage, and to prevent his retreat, after 
all their past disappointments, would hurry them on to 
some rasli and til concerted action. He drew up his 
army on a gentle ascent, and divided them into three lines : 
the first was commanded by the Prince of Wales, and 
under him, by the Earls of Warwick and Oxford, by Har- 
court, and by the Lords Chandos, Holland, and other no- 
blemen : the Earls of Arundel and Northampton, with the 
Lords bVilloughby, Basset, Roos, and Sir Lewis Tufton, 
were at the head of the second line ; he took to himself the 
command of the third division, by which he purposed 
either to bring succour to the two first lines, or to secure 
a retreat in case of any misfortune, or to push his advan- 
tages against the enemy. He had likewise the precau- 
tion to throw up trenches on his flanks, in order to secure 
himself from the numerous bodies of the French, who 
might assail him from that quarter ; and he placed all his 
baggage behind him in a wood, which he also secured by 
an intrenchment.i: 

The skill and order of this disposition, with the tran- 
quillity in which it was made, sen-ed extremely to com- 
pose the minds of the soldiers ; and the king, that he 
might further inspirit them, rode through the ranks with 
such an air of cheerfulness and alacrity, as conveyed the 
highest confidence into every beholder. He pointed out 
to them the necessity to which they were reduced, and 
the certain and inevitable destruction which awaited 
them, if, in their present situation, enclosed on all hands 
in an enemy’s country, they trusted to any thing but their 
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own valour, or f.'ave tliat enemy an opportunity of takinij 
revenfre for tlie many insults and indij^nities which they 
had of late put iijjon him. He reminded them of the 
visible ascendant which they had hitlierto maintained 
over all the bodies of French troops that had fallen in 
their way; and assured them, that the superior numbers 
of the army which at present hovered over them, gave 
them not greater force, but was an advantage easily com- 
))ensated by the order in which he had placed his own 
armj,and "the resolution which he expected from them. 
He demanded nothing, he said, but that they would imi- 
tate his own example, and that of the Prince of Wales ; 
and as the honour, the lives, the liberties of all were now 
exposed to the same danger, he was confident that they 
would make one common effort to extricate themselves 
from the present difficulties, and that their united courage 
would give them the victory over all their enemies. 

It is related by some historians," that Edward, besides 
the resources which he found in his own srenius and pre- 
sence of mind, emploj ed also a new invention against 
the enemy, and placed in his front some pieces of artil- 
lery, the fust that had yet been made use of on any re- 
markable occasion in Europe. This is the ejioch of one 
of the most singular discoveries that has been made 
among men ; a discovery which changed by degrees the 
vhole art of war, and b}' consequence many circum- 
stances in the political government of Europe. But the 
Ignorance of that age in the mechanical arts rendered the 
iirogi-ess of this new invention very slow. The artillery 
first framed were so clumsy, and of such difficult manage- 
ment, that men were not immediately sensible of tlieir 
use and efficacy: and even to the present times, improve- 
ments have been continually making on this furious 
engine, which, though it seemed contrived for the destruc- 
tion of mankind, and the overthrow of empires, has in the 
issue rendered battles less bloody, and has given greater 
stability to civil societies. Nations by its means have 
been brought more to a level: conquests have become 
less frequent and rapid : success in war has been reduced 
nearly to be a matter of calculation : and any nation over- 
matched by its enemies, either yields to their demands, 
or secures itself by alliances against their violence and 
invasion. 

The invention of artillery was at this time known in 
France as well as in England j'' but Philip in his hurry 
to overtake the enemy, had probably left his cannon 
behind him, which he regarded as a useless encum- 
brance. All his other movements discovered the same 
imprudence and precipitation. Impelled by anger, a 
dangerous counsellor, and trusting to the great superiority 
of his numbers, he thought that all depended on forcing 
an engagement with the English; and that, if he could 
once reach the enemy in their retreat, the victory on ins 
side was certain and inevitable. He made a hasty march, 
in some confusion, from Abbeville ; but after he had 
advanced above two leagues, some gentlemen, whom he 
had sent before to take a view of the enemy, returned to 
him, and brought him intelligence, that they had seen the 
English dr.awn up in great order, and awaiting his 
arrival. Tliey therefore advised him to defer the combat 
till the ensuing day, when his army would have recovered 
from their fatigue, and might be disposed into better 
order than their present hurry had permitted them to ob- 
serve. Philip assented to this counsel ; but the former 
precipitation of his march, and the impatience of the 
French nobility, made it impracticable for him to put it 
in execution. One division pressed upon another: orders 
to stop were not seasonably conveyed to all of them : 
this immense body w.as not governed by sufficient disci- 
pline to be manageable ; and the French army, imper- 
fectly formed into three lines, arrived, already fatigued 
and disordered, in presence of the enemy. The first line, 
consisting of 15,000 Genoese cross-bow men, was com- 
manded by Anthony Doria and Charles Grimaldi : the 
second was led by the Count of Alencon, brother to the 
king : the king himself was at the bead of the third. 
Besides the French monarch, there were no less than 
three crowned lieads in this engagement: the lung of 

a Jurfti Vlllani, lib. xii. cap. 66 b Du Cange Gloss, inverb. Jlomjarita. 
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Bohemia, the King of the Romans, Ins son ; and the 
King of Majorca; with all the nobility and gre.it vassils 
of the crown of France. The afmy now consisted of 
above 120,000 men, more than three times tlie number of 
the enemy. But the prudence of one man was superior 
to the advanuige of all this force and splendour. 

The English, on the approach of the enemy, kept their 
ranks firm and immovable ; and the Genoese first began 
the attack. There had happened, a little before the en- 
gagement, a thunder shower, which had moistened and 
relaxed the strings of the Genoese cross-bows ; tlieir 
arrows, for this reason, fell short of the enemy. The 
English archers, taking their bows out of their cases, 
poured in a shower of arrows upon this multitude who 
were opposed to them, and soon threw them into dis- 
order. The Genoese fell back upon the heavj-armetl 
cavalry of the Count of Alengon ; who, enraged at their 
cowardice, ordered his tioops to put them to the sword. 
The artillery fired amidst the crowd ; the English archers 
continued to send in their arrows among them ; and 
nothing was to be seen m that vast body but hurry and 
confusion, terror and dismay. The young Prince of 
Wales had the presence of mind to take'advantage of this 
situation, and to lead on his line to the charge. The 
French cavalry, however, recovering somewhat their order, 
and encouraged by the example of their leader, made a 
stout resistance ; and having at last cleared themselves of 
the Genoese runaways, advanced upon their enemies, and 
bv their superior numbers began to hem them round. 
The Earls of Arundel and Northampton now advanced 
their line to sustain the prince, who, ardent in his first 
feats of aims, set an example of valour which was imitated 
by all his followers. The battle became, for some time, 
hot and dangerous ; .and the Earl of Warwick, apprehen- 
sive of the event from the superior numbers of the 
French, despatched a messenger to the king, and entreated 
him to send succours to the relief of the prince. Edward 
had chosen his station on the top of the hill ; and he sur- 
veyed in tranquillity the scene of action. When tlie 
messenger accosted "him, his first question was, whether 
the prince were slain or wounded? On leceiving an 
answer in the negative. Return, said he, to mi/ son, and 
tell him that I resene the honour of the day to him : I am 
confident that he will show himself worthy of the honour of 
knighthood which I so lately conferred upon him : he will 
be able, without my assistance, to repel the enemy This 
speech being reported to the prince and liis attendants 
inspired them with fresh courage : they made an attock 
with redoubled vigour on the French, m which the Count 
of Alencon was slain : that whole line of cavalry was 
thrown into disorder : the riders were killed or dismount- 
ed : the Welcli infantry rushed into the throng, and with 
their long knives cut the throats of all who had fallen ; 
nor was any quarter given that day by the victors.*^ 

Tlie King of France advanced in vain with the rear to 
sustain the line commanded by his brother: lie found them 
already discomfited ; and the example of their rout in- 
creased the confusion which was before but too prevalent 
in his own body. He had himself a horse killed under 
him : he was remounted ; and though left almost alone, 
he seemed still determined to maintain the combat ; when 
John of Hamault seized the reins of his bridle, turned 
about his horse, and carried him off the field of battle. 
Tlie whole French army took to flight, and was followed 
and put to the sword, without merev, by the enemy ; till 
the daikness of the nigiit put an end to the pursuit.' Tlie 
king, on his return to the camp, flew into the arms of the 
Prince of Wales, and exclaimed, ilR/ brave son ! Persevere 
in your hoiwumble course : You are my son ; for valiantly 
have you acquitted yourself to-day : You have shown your- 
self worthy of empiieS 

This battle, which is known by the name of the battle 
of Crecy, began after three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
continued till evening. The next morning was foggy; 
and as the English observed that many of the enemy had 
lost their way in the night and in the mist, thev employed 
a stratagem to bring them into their power : they erected 
on the eminences some French standards vVhich’tliey had 
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taken in the battle ; and all who were allured by this false 
signal were put to the sword, and no quarter given them. 
In excuse for this inhumanity, it was alleged that the 
French king had given like orders to his troops ; but the 
real reason probably was, that the English, in tlieir present 
situation, did not choose to be enciiinbered with prisoners. 
On the day of battle and on the ensuing, there fell, by a 
moderate computation, 1200 French knights, 1400 gentle- 
men, 4000 men at arms, besides about 30,000 of inlerinr 
rank :s many of the priiiciiial nobility of Franre, the 
Dukes of Lorraine and Bonibon, the Earls of Flanders, 
Llois, Vaiidemont, Aumale, woie left on the field of 
battle. Tlie kings also of liohenna and Majorca were 
slam : the fate of the former was remarkable : he was 
blind from age; but being icsolved to hazard Ins person, 
and set an example to ollieis, he ordered the reins of his 
hi idle to be tied on each side to the horses of two gentle- 
men of his tram ; and his dead body, and those of his 
attendants, were afterwards found among the slain, with 
their horses standing by them in that situation.'' Ills crest 
was three ostrich featlicis; and l.is motto these German 
words, Icfi then, I heivc: stliich the Prince of Wales and 
his successors adopted in memorial of this great victory. 
Hie action may seem no less remarkable for the small loss 
sustained by the English, than for the great slaughter of 
the French : there uere killed m it only one esquire and 
three knights,' and very few of inferior rank ; a demon- 
stration, that the prudent disposition planned by Edward, 
and the disorderly attack made by tlie French, had ren- 
dered the whole lather a lout than a battle; ulnch was 
indeed the common case with engagements m those times. 

The great pnidence of Edwarrl aiipcared not only in 
obtaining this memorable victory, but in the measures 
winch ho pursued after it. Not elated by his nresent 
piosperity, so far as to expect the total conquest of I’rance, 
or even that of any considerable |iroviiices ; he purposed 
only to secure such an easy entrance into that kingdom, as 
might afterwards open the nay to more moderate advan- 
tages. He knew the extreme distance of Guiennc : he 
had exjieiiencod the difficulty and uncertainty of pene- 
trating on the side of the Low Countries, and had alieadv 
lost nnicli of his authontv oicr Fkmdcts by the death of 
D’Aitcville, xvlto had been murdered by the populace 
themselves, Ins foiiner partisans, on Ins attempting to 
transfer the sovereignty of that province to the iVince of 
M'ales ^ The king, therefore, limited his ambit'on to the 
conquest of Calais ; and after the interval of a few days, 
which he emploted in interring the slam, he marched with 
Ins victorious army, and presented himself before the 
place. 

.Tohri of I'lenne, a va'iant knight of Burgundy, xvas 
governor of Calais, and being supplied with every thing 
necessary for defence, he encouraged the townsmen to 
perform to the i tmost their duty to their king and country 
iidward, therefore, sensible from the beginning that it was 
in vain to attempt the place by force, purposed onlv to 
reduce it by famine: he chose a secure station for bis 
camp ; drew intrenchments around the whole city ; raised 
huts for Ins soldiers, vhich he covered xvith straxv or 
broom ; and jirovidcd Ins army with all the conveniences 
necessary to make them endure the winter season which 
was approaching. As the governor soon perceived Ins in- 
tention, he expelled all the useless mouths; and the king 
had the generosity to allow these iiiiliappy people to pass 
through Ins camp, and he even supplied them with money 
for their journey.' 

While Edward was engaged in this siege, which em- 
ployed him near a tuelvemoiitli, there passed in different 
jilaces many other events ; and all to the honour of the 
English arms. 

The retreat of the Duke of Normandy from Guienne 
left the Earl of Derby master of the field ; and he xvas 
not negligent in making his advantage of the supenonty. 
He took Mirabeau by assault: he made himself master 
of Lusignan in the same manner; Taillebourg and St. 
Jean d’Angeli fell into his hands : Poictiers opened its 
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gates to him; and Derby, having thus broken into the 
fiontiers on that quarter, carried his incursions to the 
banks of the Loire, and filled all the southern provinces 
of France vith horror and devastation."' 

The flames of xvar were at the same time kindled in 
Britt.my. Charles of Blois invaded that province xvith a 
consideiable army, and invested the fortress of Roche de 
Rieii ; but the Countess of IMountfort, reinforced by some 
llnglish troops under Sir Tliomas Dagworth, attacked him 
during the night in his intrenchments, dispersed his army, 
and took Charles himself prisoner." His xvife, by xvhom 
he enjoyed his pretensions to Brittany, compelled by the 
present necessity, took on her the government of the jiarly, 
and proved herself a rival in every shape, and an antago- 
nist to the Countess of Moiintfort, both in the field and 
in the cabinet. And while these heroic dames presented 
this extraordinary scene to the world, another princess in 
England, of still higher rank, showed herself no le.s 
capable of exerting every manly virtue. 

File Scottish nation, after long defending, xv.ii vith 
xvith incredible perseverance, their libertie’s stoiiand. 
against the superior force of the English, recalled their 
king, David Bruce, in 1342. Though that prince, neither 
by his age nor caiiacity, could bring Ihem great assistance, 
he ga\e them the countenance of sovereign authority; 
and as Edward’s wars on the continent proved a great 
diversion to the force of England, they rendered the 
balance more equal between the kingdoms. In every 
truce which Edward concluded xvith Philip, the King of 
Scotland was comprehended; and when Edward made 
his last invasion upon France, David -was strongly solicited 
by his ally to begin also hostilities, and to invade the 
northern counties of England. The nobility of his nation 
being always forward in such incursions, David soon mus- 
tered a great army, entered Northumberland at tlie head of 
above 50,000 men, and carried his ravages and devastations 
to the gates of Durham.® But Queen Pliihppa, assem- 
bling a body of little more than 12,000 men,i' which she 
intrusted to the command of Lord Piercv, ventured to 
approach him at Neville’s Cross near that city; and riding 
through the ranks of her army, exhorted every man to do 
his duty, and to take revenge on these barbarous ravagers.a 
Nor could she be persuaded to leave the 
field, till the armies weie on the point of 
engaging. The Scots have often been unfortunate in the 
great pitched battles which they fought with the English; 
even though they commonly declined such engagements 
where the superiority of numbers was not on their side : 
but never did they receive a more fatal blow than the pre- 
sent. They were broken and chased off the field; fifteen 
thousand of them, some historians say twentv thousand, 
were slain; among uhom x\ere Edward Keith, Earl 
Mareschal, and Sir Thomas Charteris, Chancellor: and 
the king himself was taken prisoner, with Capiniii m the 
the Earls of Sutherland, Fife, Monteith, "f Scoia. 

Carrie, Lord Douglas, and many other noblemen.'' 

Philqipa, having secured her royal prisoner in the 
tower,' crossed the sea at Dover ; and was received in the 
English camp before Calais, with all the triumph due t& 
her rank, her merit, and her success. This age eras the 
reign of chivalry and gallantry : Edward’s court excelled 
in these accomjilishments as much as in policy and arms : 
and if tiny thing could justify the obsequious devotion 
then professed to the fair sex, it must be the appearance 
of such extraordinary women as shone forth during that 
period. 

The town of Calais had been defended my. 
xvith remarkable vigilance, constancy, and Ml.cn. 

brax'ery by the townsmen, during a siege of unusual 
length : but Philip, informed of their distressed condition, 
determined at last to attempt their relief ; and he ap- 
proached the English with an immense army, xvliich the 
xxTiters of that age make amount to 200,000 men. But he 
found Edward so surrounded xvith morasses, and secured 
by intrenchments, that, xvithout running on inevitable de- 
struction, he concluded it impossible to make an attempt 
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on the English camp. He had no other resource than to 
send his mal a vain challenge to meet him in the open 
field ; which being refused, he was obliged to decamp with 
his army, and disperse them into their several provinces.' 

John of M^nne, governor of Calais, now saw the ne- 
ccssitv of sui rendering his fortress, which was reduced to 
the last extremity by famine and the fatigue of the in- 
habitants. lie appeared on the walls, and made a signal 
to the English centmels that he desired a parley. Sir 
M aker Mannv was sent to him by Eduard. “ Brave 
Knight,” cried thegovernor, “ I have been intrusted by my 
.•-overeign with the command of this town : it is almost a 
year since you besieged me; and I have endeavoured, as 
w ell ns those under me, to do our duty. But you are 
acquainted with our present condition : we have no hopes 
of relief; we are perishing with hunger; I am willing 
therefore to surrender, and desire, as the sole condition, 
to insuie the lives and liberties of these brave men, who 
have so long shared with me every danger and fatigue.”" 

IManny replied, that he was well acquainted with the 
intentions of the King of England ; that that prince was 
incensed against the townsmen of Calais, for their jierti- 
nacious resistance, and for the evils which they had made 
him and his subjects suffer; that he was determined to 
take ex'emplary vengeance on them ; and would not re- 
ceive the town on any condition which should confine 
him in the punishment of these offenders. “ Consider,” 
replied Ihenne, “ that this is rot the treatment to which 
brave men are entitled : if any English knight had been 
in my situation, your king would lia\e expected the same 
conduct from him. Tlie inhabitants of Calais have done 
for their sovereign what merits the esteem of every prince ; 
much more of so gallant a prince as Edward. But I in- 
form you, that if we must perish, we shall not perish un- 
revenged ; and that we are not yet so reduced, but we can 
sell ourlivesata high price to the victors. It is the interest 
of both sides to prevent these desperate extremities; and 
I expect that you yourself, brave knight, will interpose 
y our good offices w'ldi your prince in our behalf.” 

Manny was struck with the justness of these sentiments, 
and represented to the king the danger of reprisals, if he 
should give such treatment to the inhabitants of Calais. 
Edward wtis at last persuaded to mitigate the rigour of 
the conditions demanded : he only insisted that six of the 
most considerable citizens should be sent to him, to be 
disposed of as he thought proper; that they should come 
to nis camp carrying the keys of the city in their liands, 
bareheaded and barefooted, with ropes about their necks : 
and, on these conditions, he promised to spare the lives of 
all the remainder."’ 

M'hen this intelligence was conveyed to Calais, it struck 
the inhabitants with new consternation. To sicrifice six 
of their fellow-citizens to certain destruction for signalizing 
their valour in a common cause, appeared to them even 
more severe than that general punishment with which 
they were before threatened ; and they found themselves 
incapable of coming to any resolution in so cruel and dis- 
tressful a situation. At last one of the principal inhabit- 
ants, called Eustace de St. Pierre, whose name deserves 
to be recorded, stepped forth, and declared himself willing 
to encounter death for the safety of his friends and com- 
jianions : another animated by tiis example, made a like ge- 
nerous offer : a third, and a fourth, presented themselves to 
the same fate; and the whole number was soon completed. 
These six heroic burgesses apjieared before Edward in the 
guise of malefactors, laid at his feet the keys of their city, 
and were ordered to be led to execution. It is surprising 
that so generous a prince should ever have entertained 
such a barbarous purpose against such men ; and still more 
that he should seriously persist in the resolution of exe- 
cuting it.* But the entreaties of his queen saved Ins 
memory from that infamy : she threw herself on her knees 
before him, and, with tears in her eyes, begged the lives 
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of these citizens. Having obtained her request, she car- 
ried them into her tent, ordered a repast to he set before 
them, and, after making them a'present of monej and 
clothes, dismissed them in safet\ ' 

The king took possession of Calais, and 
immediately executed an act of rigour, more ‘•'•■''"s. 
justifiable, because more necessary, than that which he 
liad before resolved on. He know that, notwithstanding 
his pretended title to the crown of France, every French- 
man regarded him as a mortal enemy : be therefore ordered 
all the inhabitants of Calais to evacuate the town, and he 
peopled It anew with English ; a polic} which probably 
preserved so long to his successors the dominion of that 
important fortress. He mrde it the staple of wool, leather, 
tin, and lead ; the four chief, if not the sole, commodities 
of the kingdom for which there was any considerable de- 
mand in foreign markets. All the English were obliged 
to bring thither these goods : Ibreign merchants came 
to the same place in order to purchase them ; and at a 
period when posts were 'not established, and when the 
communication between states was so imperfect, this insti- 
tution, though it hurt the navigation of England, was pro- 
bably of advantage to the kingdom. 

Through the mediation of the Pope’s le- ^ 
gates, Edward concluded a truce with 
France ; but, even during this cessation of arms, he had 
very nearly lost Calais, the sole fruit of all his boasted 
victories. Tlie king had .ntrusted that place to Aimery 
de Pavie, an Italian, who had discovered bravery and con- 
duct in the wars, but was utterly destitute of every princi- 
ple of honour and fidelity. This man agreed to deliver 
up Calais for tlie sum of twenty thousand crowns; and 
Geofiiey de Charm, who commanded the French forces 
in those quarters, and who knew, that if he succeeded in 
this service, he should not be disavowed, ventured, with- 
out consulting his master, to conclude the bargain witli 
him. Edward, informed of this treachery by means of 
Aimery’s secretary, summoned the governor to London on 
other pretences; and having charged him with the guilt, 
promised him his life, but on condition that he would turn 
the contrivance to the destruction of the enemy. Tlie 
Italian easily agreed to this double treachery. A day 
was appointed for the admission of the French ; and Ed- 
ward, liaving prepared a force of about a thousand men, 
under Sir M alter Manny, secretly departed from London, 
carrying with him the Pnnee of M ales ; and, without 
being suspected, arrived the evening before at Calais. He 
made a piojier disposition for the reception of the enemy, 
and kept all his forces and the garrison under arms. On 
the appearance of Charm, a chosen band of French 
soldiers was admitted at the postern ; and Aimery, receiv- 
ing the stipulated sum, promised that with their assistance, 
he would immediately open the great gate to the tioops, 
who were waiting with impatience for tlie fulfilling of his 
engagement. All the French who entered 1319 . 
were immediately slain, or taken prisoners : J*' J""- 

the great gate opened ; Edward rushed forth with cries of 
battle and of victory : the French, though astonished at 
the event, behaved wnth xalour: a fierce and bloody en- 
gagement ensued. As the morning broke, the king, who 
was not distinguished by his arms, and who fought as a 
private man under the standard of Sir M’alter Manny, re- 
marked a French gentleman, called Eustace deRihaumont, 
who exerted himself with singular vigour and bravery ; 
and he was seized with a desire of trying a single combat 
with him. He stepped forth from liis troop, and chal- 
lenging Rihaumont by name, (for he was known to him,) 
began a sharp and dangerous encounter. He was twice 
beaten to the ground by the valour of the Frenchman : 
he twnce recovered himself: blows were redoubled with 
equal force on both sides ; the victory was long undecid- 
ed ; till Rihaumont, perceiving himself to be left almost 
alone, called out to his antagonist. Sir knight, 1 yield my- 
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self your jinsoner ; and at the same time delnered his 
sword to the kin<;. Most of the French beimj overpower- 
ed by numbers, and intercepted m their retreat, lost either 
their lives or their liberty.' 

The French olliceis who had fallen into the hands of 
the English were conducted into Calais; where Edward 
discovered to them the antagonist with whom they had 
had the honour to be engaged, and treated them with great 
legard and courtesy. They wete admitted to sup with the 
Prince of Wales and the Englisli nobility; and after sup- 
per, the king himself came into the apaitinent, and went 
about, conversing familial Iv with one or other of his pri- 
soneis. lie even addressed himself to Charm, and avoid- 
ed reproaching him, in too severe terms, with the 
treacherous atlemptwhicli he had inadeupon Calais during 
the truce : but heo]ienlv bestowed the highest encomiums 
on Ribaiimont ; called him the most valorous knight that 
he had cvei been actjuamteil with; and confessed that he 
himself had at no time been in so great danger as when 
engaged m combat with him. He then took a string of 
pearls, which he woio about Ins own head, and throw mg 
It over the head of Ribaumoiit, he said to him, “ Sir 
Eustace, I bestow tins jirescnt upon }ou ns a testimony 
of my esteem for jour braverj : and I desire jou to wear 
It a year for my sake ; I know joii to be gay and amorous, 
and to take delight in the company of ladies and dam- 
sels : let them all know from what hand you had the pre- 
sent : \ou are no longer a prisoner ; 1 acipiit you of jour 
ransom; and joii me at libcitv to-morrow to dispose of 
joiti-'clf as jou think jiropcr.” 

Nothing proves more e\ idcntlv the vast sinieriority 
assumed hy the nobility and gentry aboto all tnc other 
orders of nien during those ages, than the estreme dilllr- 
enco winch Edward made m Ins ticatmcnt of these French 
knights, and that of the six citircns of C.dais, who had 
exerted more signal bravery in a cause more justifi.ible 
and more honourable. 
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A II nei condiut and great success 

of Edw.ird, 111 Ills foreign wars, had excited 
a strong emulation and a military genius among the Eng- 
lish nobilits ; and thc=o tuibulent b, irons, oier.iwed liv 
the crown, gate now a more useful diiection to tliefr 
ambition, and attidnd tliemseKes to a prtiice who led 
them to the aciiuisition of riches and of glorv. That he 
iinii'iiiKm r.i niiglil hntlicr promote the .spirit of cmiiki- 
iii. i,.iri,r tiuii anil obedience, the king instituted the 
order of the Cailer, in iimtatiuii of some order-, of .a like 
natine, religions as will as military, which had been 
established in dill'erent pnits o( Europe. The mimber re- 
ceived into this order consisted of twents-lhe persons, 
besides tbe soieieign; ai d as ii has never been eiikirged, 
tins badge of dislimtum continues as lionouniblc ,is at its 
first institution, and is still a sabiabic, tbongli a elic.ip 
piosont, wliieli the iirmcc can lonfer on Ins gu.itest sub- 
jects. A \tilg.ir story prcwail-,, but is not sup|?oiied bv 
any ancient authority, that, at a court-ball, Isdwxird's 
mistress, commonly 'supposed to be the Counters of 
Salisbiirv, dropped her gaiter; and the king taking it up, 
obseived some of the courtiers to smile, as il they thought 
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that he had not obtained this favour merely by accident : 
upon which he called out, Htmi soil gui mat y peme, Evil 
to him that evil thinks ; and as every incident of gallantry 
among those ancient warrior.s was magnified into a matter 
of great imiiortance,' he instituted the order of the Garter 
in memorial ol this event, and gave these words as the 
motto of the order. This origin, though frivolous, is not 
unsuitable to the manners of the times ; and it is, indeed, 
di/ficiilt liy any other means to account, either for the 
seemingly unmeaning terms of the motto, or for the pecu- 
liar badge of the Garter, which seems to have no reference 
to any jiurpose, either of military use or ornament. 

But a sudden damp was thrown over this festivity’ and 
triumph of the court of England, by a destructive pesti- 
lence which invaded that kingdom, as xvell as the test of 
Europe ; and is computed to have swejitaway near a tliird 
of the inhabitants in every country which it 'attacked. It 
was prohahly more fatal in great cities than in tlie country; 
and above fifty thousand souls are said to have perished 
by it in London alone.l. This malady first discovered 
itself in tlie north of Asia, was spread over all that country, 
made its nrogress from one end of Europe to the other, 
and sensibly depopulated every state through which it 
passed. So grievous a calamity, more than the pacific 
disposition of the princes, served" to maintain and prolong 
tlie truce between France and England. 

During this truce, Philip de Valois died, 
without being able to rc-estabhsli the affairs 
of Fnmce, which Ins bad success against England had 
thrown into extreme disorder. This monarch, during the 
first years of his reign, had obtained the appellation of 
Forttmutc, and acquired tlie cliaracter of prudent; but he 
ill maintained either the one cr the other ; less from his 
own fault, than beennse he was overmatched by the supe- 
rior fortune and superior genius of Edward. 'But tbe in- 
cidents in the reign of Ins son John gave the French nation 
cause to regret even the calamitous times of Ins predeces- 
sor. John was distmguished hy many virtues, particu- 
hirly a scrupulous honour and fidelity : he was not 
dclK-icnt in personal courage: hut as 'lie wanted tliat 
masterly jirudence and foresight, which his difficult situa- 
tion required. Ins kingdom was at the same time disturbed 
hy intestine commotions and oppressed with foreign wai's. 
The chief source of its calamities was Charles a. n. ini. 

King of Navarre, who recened the epithet Si.ne ot i ranee, 
of the had or nurl.rd, and whose conduct fully entitled him 
to that appollation. This prince was descended from 
males of the blood royal of France ; Ins mother was 
daughter of Lewis Hiiliii ; had himself espoused a daugh- 
ter of Kins’ John : but all these ties, which ought to have 
connected him with the throne, gave him only greater 
power to shake and overtlirow it. Witli regard to his 
jiersonal iiualitics, ho was courteous, afi'able, engaging, 
eloijucnt ; full of insinuation and address ; inexhaustible 
in Ins resources ; active and enterprising. But tliese 
splendid accomplishments were attended with such de- 
fects as rendered them pernicious to his country, and even 
niinoiis to himself : he was volatile, inconstant, faitliless, 
revengeful, malicious : restrained hy no prnicip'e or duty : 
insatiable m his pretensions : and whether successful or 
Hiifoitunate in one enterprise, he immediately undertook 
another, nr xvliich he was ne\er deterred from employing 
the most criminal and most dishononrahle expedients'. 

The Constable of Eu, who had been taken jirisoner by- 
Edward at Caen, recovered Ins liberty, on the promise of 
delivering as his ransom the town of Cuisnes, near Calai=, 
of winch ho was superior lord : hut as John was ofi'ended 
at this stipulation, which, if fulfilled, opened still further 
that frontier to the enemy ; and as he suspected the con- 
stable of more dangerous connexions with the King of 
England, he ordered Inm to be seized, and without any 
legal or formal trial put him to death in prison. Chailes 
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de la Cerda was appointed constable in his place ; and 
had a like fatal end : the Kins of Navarre ordered him to 
be assassinated ; and such was the weakness of the crown, 
diat this prince, instead of dreading punishment, would 
not even asrree to ask pardon for his offence, but on con- 
dition that he should receive an accession of territory : 
and he had also John’s second son put into his hands as 
a security for liis person, ulien he came to court, and 
Cl formed this act of mock penitence and humiliation 
efore his sovereiirn.i 

Tlie tuo Flench princes seemed entirely 
A. D. iijS. j.gcoj,c,je^ . ti,is dissimulation, to whieli 
John submitted from necessity, and Charles from habit, 
did not long continue; and the King of Navarre knew 
that he had reason to ajiprehend the most severe veneeance 
for the many crimes and treasons which he had already 
committed, and the still greater which he was meditating. 
To insure himself of protection, he entered into a secret 
coiTespondence with England, by means of Henry Earl 
of Derby, now Earl of Lancaster, who at that time was 
emplojeu in fruitless negociations for peace at Avignon, 
under the mediation of the Pope. John detected this 
correspondence ; and to prevent the dangerous effects of 
it, he sent forces into Normandy, the chief seat of the 
King of Navarre’s power, and attacked his castles and 
fortresses. But hearing that Edward had prepared an 
army to support his ally, he had the weakness to propose 
an accommodation with Charles, and even to gi\e this 
traitoious subject the sum of a hundred thousand clowns, 
as the purchase of a feigned reconcilement, which rendered 
him still more dangerous. The King of Navarre, insolent 
from past impunity', and desperate from the dangers which 
ho apprelienaed, continued his intrigues ; and associating 
himself uith Geoffrey d’llarcourt, who had received his 
pardon from Philip de I’alois, but persevered still in his 
factious disposition, he incicased the number of his par- 
tisans in every part of the kingdom. He even seduced, 
by his address, Charles, the King of France’s eldest son, 
a youth of seventeen jears of age, uho was the first that 
bore the appellation of Dauphin, by the re-union of the 
roviiice of Daiiphiny to tlie crown. But this prince, 
eing made sensible of tlie danger and folly of these con- 
nexions, promised to make atonement for the offence by 
the sacrifice of his associates; and, in conceit with ins 
father, he invited the King of Navarre, and other noble- 
men of the party, to a feast at Rouen, where they were 
betrayed into the hands of John. Some of the most ob- 
noxious were immediately led to execution ; the King of 
Navarre tvas thrown into prison r' but this stroke ofseierity 
in the king, and of treachery in the dauphin, was far from 
proving decisbe in maintaining the royal authority. Philip 
of Navane, brother to Charles, and Geoffrey d’llarcourt, 
]>ut all the towns and castles belonging to that jirmcc in a 
posture of defence ; and had immediate recourse to the 
protection of England in this desperate extremity. 

The truce between the two kingdoms, which had always 
been ill observed on both sides, was now expired ; and 
Edward was entirely free to sujiport the French malcon- 
tents. Well pleased that the factions in France had at 
length gained him some partisans in that kingdom, which 
his pretensions to the ciown had never been able to ac- 
complish, he purposed to attack his enemy both on the 
side of Guienne, under the command of the Prince of 
Wales, and on that of Calais, in his own person. 

Young Edward amved in the Gan-onne with his army, 
on board a fleet of three hundred sail, attended by the 
Earls of V'arwick, Salisbury, Oxford, Suffolk, and other 
English noblemen. Being joined by the vassals of Gas- 
cony, he took the field ; and as the present disorders in 
France prevented every jiroper plan of defence, he earned 
on with impunity his ravages and devastations, according 
to the mode of war in that age. He reduced all the 
villages and several towns of Languedoc to ashes: he 
presented himself before Toulouse ; passed the Garronne, 
and burned the suburbs of Carcassonne; advanced even 
to Narbonne, laying every place waste around him ; and 
after an incursion of six weeks, returned with r. vast booty 

c Tioissatt, liv. i. c!iap. 14t. 
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and many prisoners to Guienne, where he took up his 
winter-quarters.'' The Constable of Bourbon, who com- 
manded in those provinces, received orders, though at the 
head of a superior army, on no account to run the hazard 
of a battle. 

The King of England's incursion from Calais was of 
the same nature, and attended with the same issue. He 
broke into France at the head of a numerous army; to 
which he gave a full licence of plundering and ravaging 
the open country. He advanced to St. Oraer, where the 
King of Fiance was posted; and on the retieat of that 
prince followed him to Ilesdin.t John still kept at a dis- 
tance, and declined an engagement : but, in order to save 
his reputation, he sent Edward a cha'lenge to fight a 
pitched battle with him ; an unusual bravado in that age, 
derived fiom the practice of single combat, and ridiculous 
in the art of war. The king, finding no sincerity in this 
defiance, retired to Calais, and thence went over to Eng- 
land, in order to defend that kingdom against a threatened 
invasion of the Scots. 

Tlie Scots, taking advantage of the king’s absence, and 
that of the military power of England, had surprised 
Berwick ; and had collected an army wuth a view of com- 
mitting ravages upon the northern provinces : but on the 
ap]iroach of Edward, they abandoned that place, which 
was not tenable while the castle was in the hands of the 
English ; and retiring to their mountains, gave the enemy 
lull liberty of burning and destroying the whole country 
from Berwick to Edinburgh.i'' Baliol attended Edward 
on this expedition ; but finding that his constant adherence 
to the English had given his countrymen an unconquer- 
able aversion to his title, and that he himself was declining 
through age and infirmities, he finally resigned into the 
king’s hands his jiretensions to the crown of Scotland,'' 
and received in lieu of them an annual pension of 2000 
pounds, with which he passed the remainder of his life in 
privaoy and retirement. 

During these military operations, Edward received in- 
formation of the increasing disorders in France, arising 
from the imprisonment of the King of Navane ; and he 
sent Lancaster, at the head of a small army, to support 
the partisans of tliat prince in Normandy. The war was 
conducted with various success ; but chiefly to the dis- 
advantage of the French malcontents ; till an important 
event happened in the other quarter of the kingdom, which 
had well nigh proved fatal to the monarchy of France, 
and threw eiery thing into the utmost confusion. 

The Prince of Wales, encouraged by the ^ ^ 
success of the preceding campaign, took the 
field with an army, which no historian makes amount to 
above 12,000 men, and of which not a third were Eng- 
lish ; and with this small body he ventured to penetrate 
into the heart of France. After ravaging the Agenois, 
Quercy, and the Limousin, he entered the province of 
Berry ; and made some attacks, though without success, 
on the towns of Bourges and Issoudun. It appeared that 
his intentions were to march into Normandy, and to join 
his forces with those of the Earl of Lancaster and the par- 
tisans of the King of Navarre ; but finding all the bridges 
on the Loire bioken down, and every pass carelully guard- 
ed, he was obliged to tliink of making his retreat into 
Guienne.* He found this resolution the more necessary, 
from the intelligence w’liich he received of the King of 
France’s motions. That monarch, provoked at the insult 
offered him by this incursion, and entertaining hopes of 
success from the loung prince’s temerity, collected a great 
army of above 00,000 men, and advanced, by hasty 
marches, to intercept his enemy. The prince, not aware 
of John’s near approach, lost some days, on his retreat, 
before the castle of Remorantin and thereby gave the 
French an opportunity of overtaking him. i!,iitii. of 
They came within sight at Maupertuis near Pnitutrs. 
Poictiers ; and Edward, sensible that his retreat was now 
become impracticable, piepared for battle with all the 
courage of a young hero, and with all the prudence of the 
oldest and most experienced commander. 

But the utmost prudence and courage would have 
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proved insufficient to save him in this extremitv, had the 
King of France known how to make use of his present 
advantages, llis creat superiority in numhers enabled 
him to surround the enemy; and, by intercepting all 
provisions, which were already become scarce in the Eng- 
lish camp, to reduce this small army, without a blow, 
to the necessity of surrendering at discretion. But sucli 
was the impatient ardour of the French nobility, and so 
much had their thoughts been bent on overtaking the 
English as their sole object, that this idea never struck 
any ot the commanders ; and they immediately look mea- 
sures for the assault, as for a certain victory. While the 
French army was drawn u|) in order of battle, they were 
stopped by the appearance of the Cardinal of Perigord ; 
who, having learned the approach of the t«o armies to 
each other, had hastened, h) mteriiosing his good offices, 
to prevent any furtlier effusion of Christian blood. By 
John's permission, he earned proposals to the Prince of 
Wales ; and found him so sensible of the bad postuie of 
his affairs, that an accommodation seemed not impractica- 
ble. Edward told him that he would agree to any terms 
consistent with Ins own honour and that of England ; and 
he oflered to purchase a retreat, by ceding all the conquests 
wliicli he had made during this and the former campaign, 
and by stipulating not to serve against France during the 
course of seven years. But John, imagining that he had 
now got into his hands a sufficient pledge for the restitu- 
tion of Calais, required that Edward should surrender 
himself prisoner with a hundred of his attendants ; and 
offered, on these terms, a safe retreat to the English army. 
The prince rejected the proposal with disdain ; and de- 
clared that whatever fortune might attend him, England 
should never be obliged to jiay the price of his ransom. 
This resolute answer cut off all hopes of an accommoda- 
tion ; hut as the day was already spent in negociating, 
the battle was delayed till the next morning.i 
The Cardinal of Perigord, as did all the prelates of the 
com t of Rome, bore a great attachment to the French 


interest ; but the most determined enemy could not, by 
any expedient, have done a greater nrejudice to John's 
tn,t c nfiairs than he did them oy this delay. The 
' ■ Prince of Wales had leisure during the 


night to strengthen, by new intrenchments, the post which 
he had before so judiciously chosen ; and he contrived an 
ambush of 300 men at arms, and as many archers, whom 
he put under the command of the Captaf de Buche, and 
ordered to make a circuit, that they might fall on the flank 
or rear of the French army during the engagement. The 
van of Ins army was commanded by the Earl of Warwick, 
the rear by tlie E.irls of Salisbury and Suffolk, the mam 
body by the nrince himself. The Lords Cliandos, Audley, 
and many otiier brave and experienced commanders, were 
at tlie head of different corps of his army. 

John also arranged his forces in three divisions, nearly 
equal ; the first was commanded by the Duke of Orleans, 
the king’s brother ; the second by the dauphin, attended 
by his two ^ ouiiger brothers ; the third by the king him- 
self, who had by his side Philip, his fourth son and 
favourite, then about fourteen years of age. There was 
no reaching the English armv but through a narrow lane, 
covered on each side by hedges ; and in order to open 
this jiassage, the raareschals Andrehen and Clermont were 
ordered to advance with a separate detachment of men 
at arms. M’hile they marched along the lane, a body of 
English archers who lined the hedges, plied them on each 
side with their arrous; and being very near them, yet 
placed in perfect safety, they coolly took their aim against 
the enemy, and slaughtered them with impunity. The 
French detachment, much discouraged by the unequal 
combat, and diminished in tlieir number,'amved at the 
end of the lane, where tliey met on the open ground the 
Prince of Wales himself, at the head of a chosen body, 
ready for their reception. They were discomfited and 
overthrown ; one of the mareschals was slam ; the other 


taken prisoner: and the remainder of the detachment, 
wlio were still in the lane, and exposed to the shot of the 
enemy, without being able to make lesistance, recoiled 
upon their own army, and put every thing into disorder.'" 
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In that critical moment, the Captal de Buche unexpect- 
edly appeared and attacked in flank the dauphin’s line, 
wlilch fell into some confusion. Landas, Bodenai, and 
St. Venant, to whom the care of that young prince 
and his brothers had been committed, too anxious for 
their charge or for their own safety, carried them off tlie 
field, and set tlie example of fliglit, xvliich was followed 
bj' that whole division. The Duke of Orleans, seized 
xxith a like panic, and imagining all xvas lost, thought no 
longer of figlitmg, but carried off" his division by a retieat, 
xvhich soon turned into a flight. Lord Cliandos called 
out to the prince, that the day was won ; and encouraged 
him to attack the division under King John, which, though 
more numerous than the whole English army, were some- 
what dismayed with the precipitate flight of their com- 
panions. John here made the utmost efforts to retrieve 
by his valour what his imprudence had betrayed ; and 
the only resistance made that day was by his line of 
battle. The Prince of Wales fell with irnpetuosity on 
some German cavalry placed in the front, and commanded 
by the Counts of Sallebruche, Nydo, and Nosto : a fierce 
battle ensued : one side were encouraged by the near 
prospect of so great a victory : the other were stimulated 
oy the shame of quitting the field to an enemy so much 
inferior : but the three German generals, together with the 
Duke of Athens, Constable of France, falling in battle, 
that body of cavalry gave way, and left the king himself 
exposed to the whole fury of the enemy. The ranks xvere 
cyerv moment thinned around him : 'the nobles fell by 
Ills side one after another ; lus son, scarce fourteen years 
of age, received a wound, while he was fighting xaliantly 
in defence of his father : the king himself, spent with 
fatigue, and overwhelmed by numbers, might easily hax'e 
been slam ; but every English gentleman, ambitious of 
taking alive the royal prisoner, spared him in the action, 
exhorted him to surrender, and offered him quaiter; se- 
veral who nttemjited to seize him sufl’ered for their teme- 
rity. He still cried out, WIinc hvu/ anism, (he Frimx 
of Walts? and seemed unwilling to become prisoner to 
any person of inferior rank. But being told CnpiiMi» oi tlie 
that the prince was at a distance on the field, i'"'"’ "i 
he threw down his gauntlet, and yielded himself to Dennis 
de Morhec, a knight of Arras, who had been obliged to 
fly lus country for murder. H s son was taken with him." 

The Prince of Wales, uho had been carried awav in pur- 
suit of the flying enemy, finding the field entirely e'ear, 
had ordered a tent to be pitched, and was reposing him- 
self after the toils of the hiittle ; inquiring still, with gieat 
anxiety, concerning the fate of the French monarch. He 
despatched the Earl of Warwick to bring him intelligence ; 
and that nobleman came happily in time to save the life 
of the captive prince, which was exposed to greater danger 
than it had been during the heat of the action. The 
English had taken him by violence from Morhec : the 
Gascons claimed the honour of detaining the royal pri- 
soner : and some brutal soldiers, rather than yield the 
prize to their rivals, had threatened to put him to death." 
\Varwick overawed both parties, and approaching the king 
with great demonstrations of respect, offered to conduct 
him to the prince’s tent. 

Here commences tlie real and truly admirable heroism 
of Edward: for victories are vulgar things in comparison 
of that moderation and humanity displayed by a young 
prince of twenty-seven years of age, not yet cooled from 
the fury of battle, and elated by as extraordinary and as 
unexpected success as had ever crowned the arm's of any 
commander. lie came forth to meet the captive king 
with all the marks of regard and sympathy ; administered 
comfoit to him amidst lus misfortunes ; paid him the 
tribute of praise due to his valour ; and ascribed his own 
victory merely to the blind chance of war, or to a superior 
providence, which controls all the efforts of human force 
and prudence." The behaviour of John showed him not 
unworthy of this courteous treatment : his present abject 
fortune never made him forget a moment that he xvas a 
king : more touched by Edxvard’s generosity than by his 
own calamities, he confessed, that, notwithstanding his 
defeat and captivity, his honour was still unimpaired ; and 
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tliat if he jielded tlie victory, it was at least gained by a 
prince of such consummate valour and humanity. 

Edward ordered a repast to be prepared in his tent for 
the prisoner; and he himself served at the royal captive’s 
table, as if he had been one of his retinue : he stood at 
the king’s back during the meal ; constantly refused to 
take a place at table ; and declared, that, being a subject, 
he was too well acquainted with the distance between his 
own rank and that of royal majesty, to assume such free- 
dom. All his father’s pietensions to the crovn of France 
ccere now buried in oblivion : John, in captivity, received 
^ P tlie honours of a king, which were refused 

liim when seated on the throne: his mis- 
fortunes, not his title, were respected ; and the French 
prisoners, conquered by this elevation of mind, more than 
by their late discomfiture, hurst into tears of admiration ; 
which were only checked by the reflection, that such 
genuine and unalteied heroism in an enemy must cer- 
tainly in tlie issue prove but the more dangerous to their 
n.iti'e country .1 

All the English and Gascon knights imitated the gener- 
ous example set them by their prince. The captives were 
every wheie treated with humanity, and were soon after 
dismissed, on paying moderate ransoms to the persons 
into whose hands they had fallen. The extent of their for- 
tunes was considered ; and an attention was given, that 
they should still have sufficient means left to perform their 
military service in a manner suitable to their rank and 
quality. Yet so numerous were the noble iirisoners, that 
these ransoms, added to the spoils piined in the field, were 
sufticient to enrich the prince’s army ; and as they had 
suffered very little in the action, thei'r jo\ and exultation 
were complete. 

'riie Prince of Wales conducted his prisoner to Bour- 
deaux ; and not being provided with forces so numerous 
as might enable him to push his present advantages, he 
concluded a two years’ truce with Inmce,'' which was also 
become requisite, that he might conduct the captive king 
with safety into England. lie landed at Southwark, and 
was met by a great concourse of people of all ranks and 
eiihMa' st!>tions. 'riie prisoner was clad m rova! 
■ apparel, and mounted on a white steed, dis- 

tinguished by Its size and beaulv, and by the richness of 
its furniture. The conqueror rode by his'side in a moaner 
attire, and carried by a black palfry. In tins situation, 
more glorious than all the insolent parade of a Roman 
triumnh, he passed through the streets of London, and jire- 
sented the King of France to his father, who advanced to 
meet him, and received him with the same courtesv as if he 
liad been a neighbouring iiotentate that had voluntarily 
come to pay him a friendly visit." It is imiiossiblc, in re- 
flecting on this noble conduct, not to perceive the advan- 
tages which resulted from the otherwise wlmnsical princi- 
ples of chivalry, and which gave men, in those nide times, 
some superiority even over people of a more cultivatecl 
age and nation. 

The King of France, besides the generous treatment 
which he met with in England, had the melanelioly con- 
solation of the wretched, to sec com|)anions in aflliction. 
The King of Scots had been eleven years a captive in Ed- 
ward’s hands; and the good fortune of this latter monarih 
had reduced at once the two neighbouring potentates, vv ith 
whom he was engaged in war, to be presoners in his < ,ipi- 
tal. But Edward, finding that the conquest of Scotland 
was nowise advanced by the cajitivity of its sovereign, and 
that the government, conducted by Robert Stuart, his 
nephew and heir, was still able to dqfcnd itself, consented 
to restore David Bruce to his liberty, for the ransom of 
100,000 marks sterling; and that prince delivered the 
sons of all his principal nobility as hostages for the pay- 
ment.' 

nai. Meanwhile, the captivity of John, joined 

sciie oi ii.tnce. (q (he preceding disorders of the Frcnth go- 
vernment, had produced in that country a dissolution, 
almost tofid, of civil authority, and had occasioned confu- 
sions, the most horrible and destructive that had ever been 
experienced in any age or in any nation. The dauphin, 
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now about eighteen years of age, naturally assumed the 
royal novver during his father’s captivity ; but though en- 
dowed with an excellent capacity, even in such early years, 
he possessed neit’aer experience nor authority sufficient to 
defend a state, assailed at once by foreign power and 
shaken by intestine faction. In order to obtain supply, 
he assembled the states of the kingdom : that assembly, 
instead of .supporting his administration, were themselves 
seized with the spirit of confusion ; and laid hold of the 
present opportunity to demand limitations of the prince’s 
power, the punishment of past malversations, and the 
liberty of the King of Navarre. Marcel, provost of the 
merchants, and first magistrate of Pans, put himself at the 
head of the unruly populace ; and from the violence and 
temerity of his character, pushed them to commit the most 
criminal outrages against the royal authority. They de- 
tained the dauphin m a sort of captivity ; they murdered 
in his presence Robert de Clermont and John de Con- 
flans, mareschals, the one of Normandy, the other of 
Burgundy ; they threatened all the other ministers with a 
like fate; and when Charles, who was obliged to tempo- 
rize and dissemble, made his escape from their hands, 
they levied war against him, and openly erected the stan- 
dard of rebellion. The other cities of the kingdom, in 
imitation of the capital, shook oil’ the dauphin’s authority; 
took the government into their own hands ; and spread 
the disorder into every province. The nobles, whose in- 
clinations led them to adhere to the crown, and were 
natiirally disposed to check these tumults, had lost all 
their influence; and being reproached with cowardice, on 
account of the base desertion of their sovereign in the 
battle of Poictiers, were Irealed with universal contempt 
by the inferior orders. The troop'-, who, from the clefi- 
ciuncy of pay, were no longer retained in discipline, threw 
off all regard to their officers, sought the means of sub- 
sistence by plunder and robbery, and associating to them 
all the disorderly people, with whom that age abounded, 
formed numcTous bands which infested all parts of the 
kingdom. They desolated the open country : burned and 
plundered the villiiges ; and by cutting oil’ all means of 
commiinication or subsistence,' reduced even the inhabit- 
ants of the walled towns to the most extreme necessity. 
The peasants, formerly opjiressed and now left unpro- 
tected by their masters, became desjierate from their pre- 
sent misery ; and rising every where in arms, carried to 
the last extremity those disorders which were derived 
from the sedition of the citizens and disbanded soldiers." 
The gentry, hated for their tyranny, were every where ex- 
posed to tlie violence of popular rage ; and instead of 
meeting with the regard due to their past dignity, became 
only, on that account, the object of more wanton insult 
to the mutinous peasants. ’Fliev were hunted like wild 
beasts, and put to the sword witliout mercy : their castles 
were consumed with fire, and levelled to the ground. 
'Fheir wives and daughters were first ravished, then mur- 
dered : the savages proceeded so far as to impale some 
gentlemen, and roast them alive befoie a slow fire : a body 
of nine thousand of them broke into Meaux, where the 
wife of the dauphin, with above 300 ladies, had taken 
shelter: the most brutal treatment and most atrocious 
cruelty were justly dreaded by this helpless company : 
but the Captal de Biiclie, though in the sen ice of Ed- 
ward, yet moved by generosity and by the gallantly of a 
true knight, flew to their rescue, and beat off the peasants 
with great slaughter. In other civil wars, the op|iosite 
factions, falling under the government of their several 
leaders, commonly prcseiTC still the vestige of some rule 
and order: but hcie the wild state of nature seemed to 
be lonewrd : eiery man was thrown loose and inde- 
pendent of his fellows : and the populousness of the 
country, derived from the preceding police of civil society, 
served only to increase the horror and confusion of the 
scene. 

Amidst tlic'-e disordeis, the King of Navarre made his 
escape from prison, and presented a dangerous leader to 
the furious malcontents."' But the splendid talents ot 
this prince qualified him only to do mischief, and to 
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increase the public distractions. He wanted the steadi- 
ness and prudence requisite for making his intrigues sub- 
servient to his ambition, and forming his numerous 
partisans into a regular faction. He revived Ins preten- 
sions, somewhat obsolete, to the crown of France : but 
while he advanced this claim, he relied entiiely on liis 
alliance with the English, who weie concerned in' interest 
to disappoint Ins pretensions ; and who, being imblic 
and inveterate enemies to the state, sen'ed onlj’, by tlie 
friendship which they seemingly bore him, to render Ins 
cause the more odious. And 'in all his oi>erations he 
acted more like a leader of banditti, than one who aspired 
to be the head of a regular government, and who was en- 
gaged, by Ins station, to endeavour the re-establishment 
of order in the community. 

The eyes therefore of all the French, who wished to 
restore peace to their miserable and desolated country, 
were turned towards the dauphin; and that young prince, 
though not remarkable for his military talents, possessed 
so much prudence and spirit, that he dailv gained the 
ascendant over all his enemies. Marcel, the seditious 
provost of Paris, was slam while he was attenmting to 
deliver the city to the King of Navarre and the English; 
and the capital immediately returned to its dnty.’f The 
most considerable bodies of the mutinous peasants were 
dispersed and put to the sword : some bands of military 
robbers underwent the same fate: and though many 
grievous disordeis still remained, France began gradually 
to assume the face of a regular civil government, and to 
form some plan for its defence and security. 

During the confusion in the dauphin’s affairs, Edward 
seemed to have u favourable opportunity for pushing liis 
conquests : but besides that his hands were ted by the 
truce, and he could only assist underhand the faction of 
Navaiie; the state of the English finances and military 
power, during those ages, rendered the kingdom incapable 
of making any regular or steady effort, and obliged it to 
exert its force at very distant intervals, by which all the 
projected ends were commonly disappointed. Edward 
employed himself, during a conjuncture so inviting, cliiefly 
in negociations with his prisoner; and John had th'e 
weakness to sign terms of peace, which, had they taken 
effect, must have totally ruined and dismembered his 
kingdom. He agreed to restore all the provinces winch 
had been possessed by Henry II. and his two sons, and 
to annex them for ever to England, without any obliga- 
tion of homage or fealty on the pait of the English mon- 
arch. But the dauphin and the states of France rejected 
this treaty, so dislio'iourablc and pernicious to the king- 
dom ;5 and Edward, on the expiration of the truce, having 
now, by subsidies and frugality, collected some treasure, 
prepared himself for a new invasion of France. 

The great authority and renown of the king and the 
Prince of IVales, the splendid success of their former 
enterprises, and the certain prospect of plunder from the 
defenceless piovinces of France, soon brought together 
the whole military power of England ; and the same mo- 
tives invited to liclward’s standard all the hardy adven- 
turers of the difieient countries of Europe.* He passed 
over to Calais, where he assembled an army of near a 
hundred thousand men ; a force which the dauphin could 
not pretend to withstand in the open field : that prince, 
therefore, prepared himself to elude a blow which it was 
impossible for him to resist. He put all the considerable 
towns in a posture of defence; ordered them to be sup- 
plied with magazines and piovisions; distributed proper 
gairisons in all places ; secured every thing valuaole in 
the fortified cities ; and chose his owm stttion at Pans, 
w'lth a view of allow ing the enemy to vent their fury on 
the open country. 

i 3 'g. The king, aware of tins plan of defence, 

till Kov. was obliged to carry along with him six 
thousand waggons, loaded with the provisions necessary 
for the subsistence of his army. After ravaging the pro- 

lnv.isionof vince of Picardy, he advanced into Cham- 
l rrtiice. pagne ; and having a strong desire of being 

crowned King of France at Rheims, the usual place in 
wliirh this ceremony is performed, he laid siege to that 
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city, and carried on his attacks, though w ithout success, 
for the space of seven weeks." The p'ace was bravely 
defended by the inhabitants, encouraged by the exliortn- 
tions of the archbishop, John de Craon ; till the advanced 
season (for this expedition was entered upon in the be- 
ginning of winter) obliged the king to raise _ 
tlie sieae. Tlie province of Champagne, ‘ • ’ 
meanwhile, was desolated by his incursions, and he thence 
conducted his army, with a like intent, into Burgundy. 
He took and pillaged Tonnerre, Gaillon, Avalon, and 
other small places ; but the Duke of Burgundy, that he 
might preserve his country from further ravages, consented 
to pay him the sura of 100,000 nobles.>> Edward then 
bent his march towards the Nivernois, which saved itself 
by a like composition : he laid waste Brie, and the Gati- 
nois ; and after a long march, very destructive to France, 
and somewhat ruinous to his own troops, he appeared 
before the gates of Paris, and taking iqi his quarters at 
Bourg-la-Reine, extended his army to Long-jumeau, 
Mont-rouge, and l^augirard. Fie tried to provoke the 
dauphin to hazard a battle, by sending him a defiance ; 
but could not make that prudent prince change his plan 
of operations. Paris was safe from the danger of an 
assault by its numerous garrison; from that of a blockade, 
by its well-supplied magazines : and as Edward himself 
could not subsist liis army in a country wasted by foreign 
and domestic enemies, and left also empty by the precau- 
tion of the dauphin, he was obliged to remove his quar- 
ters; and he spread his troops into the provinces of 
Maine, Beausse, and the Chartraine, which were aban- 
doned to the fury of their devastations.' The only re- 
pose which France experienced, was during the festival 
of Easter, when the king stopped the course of his ravages. 
For superstition can sometimes restrain the rage of men, 
which neither justice nor humanity is able to control. 

While the war was canled on in this ruinous manner, 
the negociations for peace were never interrupted : but as 
the 1 ing still insisted on the full execution of tlie treaty, 
which he had made with his prisoner at London, and 
which was strenuously rejectea by the dauphin, there 
appeared no likelihood' of an accommodation. The Earl, 
now Duke, of Lancaster (for this title was introduced 
into England during the present reign) endeavoured to 
soften the rigour of these terms, and to finish the war on 
more equal and reasonable conditions. Fie insisted with 
Edward, that notwithstanding his great and surprising 
successes, the object of the war, if such were to be 
esteemed the acquisition of the cromri of Fiance, was not 
become any nearer tlian at the commencement of it ; or 
rather was set at a greater distance by those very victories 
and advantages which seemed to lead to it. ' That his 
claim of succession had not fiom the first procured him 
one partisan in the kingdom ; and the continuance of 
these destructive hostilities had united every Frenchman 
in the most implacable animosity against him. That 
though intestine faction had crept into the government of 
Franc?, it was abating eveiy moment ; and no party, even 
during the greatest heat of the contest, when subjection 
under a foreign enemy nsiially appears preferable to the 
dominion of fellow-citizens, liad ever adopted the pre- 
tensions of the King of England. That the King of Na- 
varre himself, who alone was allied with the English, 
instead of being a cordial friend, was Edward’s most dan- 
gerous riv.al, and, in the opinion of his partisans, possessed 
a much preferable title to the crown of France. That the 
prolongation of the war, however it might enrich the 
English soldiers, was ruinous to the king himself, uho 
bore all the charges of the armament, without reaping 
any solid or durable advantage from it That if the pre- 
sent disorflcrs of France continued, that kingdom would 
soon be reduced to such a state of desolation, that it would 
afford no spoils to its ravagers ; if it could establish a 
more steady government, it might turn the chance of war 
in Its favour, and, by its superior force and advantages, 
be able to repel the ^present victors. That the dauphin, 
even during his greatest distresses, had yet conducted liim- 
self with so much prudence, as to prevent the English 
fiom acquiring one foot of land in tlie kingdom ; and it 
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were Ij'lKr for t!i'‘ IiiiL' to .i"f]ill'v .i J" icct'lul lie Ii.ul 
III A. nil iiiti iiipti tl to !ici|uire li\ tlOstllIlIt•^, A\liicli, however 
hiihi no '-IK tl 'ifiil, lull liceii e\tp.Tnfcl_v tvpeiisne, and 
iiiiirhi pro\i M r\ il.iriKi roiu : and that Ldward liaMii" 
niipiiriil 'o imii li "liirj hy Ins ariiit, llie praiiC cl modeni- 
lioii v,.!-, till- only liiiiiour to which he lould now aspire; 
an Iniiionr so innih the OTMter, as it w.is durahlc, wins 
iinili d with ill It of priidi'iite, and iniirht he attended with 
the nlo^t n .il advalit.i;;! s.'‘ 

'I'lie-e reasons indiifcd Edward to accept 
1 .. 111 . 1 . 1 . of inure inoiltniti. terms ol pe.iee ; and it is 

proh ih I tii.it, III order to palliate tins eluiiee ol resolution, 
lie , 1-1 nil' d It to a sow made diirni" a dre.idfu! tempest, 
whiili attiikrd his army on tlieir mareh, and winch 
alien lit histori. ms represent as the laiiseof tins .sudden 
aeeommnd.ition.' 'I lie eoiilerciices between the En"lisli 
and I n iich commissioner- s\trc t.irricd on durni" a lew 
ai lireliein in the Ch.irtniiiie, and the 

' ‘ ■ jieaee was at last toiieluded on the lollowine 

conditions.f Jt was .stipul.ited that Kimr.lolin should be 
rcstorid to his liberty, and should p,ty a.s his ransom three 
millions of ciowns of eold, about 1,500,000 pounds ol 
our present iiioney ; wliicli w.ts to be distliarae-d at dif- 
ferent iiayments : that Edw.ird should for ever renounce 
all cl.iim to tlio Clown of France, and to the provinces ol 
Normandy, Nlaine, Tounune, and Anjou, possessed by 
Ins ancestors ; and should receive in e\eliani:c the pro- 
viiiees ol J^oictou, Xtuntoiive, rAtxenois, Pern;orl, the 
Limousin, Qiierey, Koverttue, I’Anuoumois, and other 
districts in that quarter, to;;etlior with Calais, (lUisiies, 
ftloiitieuil, and the county ol Potitlneu, on the other side 
ol I’rance' : tliat tlie full soverei^tiity of all these protmees, 
as well as that of Cuietiue, should he nnested in the 
crown of England, and that 1' ranee should renounce all 
title to feudal jurisclietion, homage, or ajipeal Irorn them : 
that the King of Navarro shotild ho re-tored to all Ins 
honours and jiossessions : tiiat Edward should renoniicc 
Ins confederacy witli the Flemings, John liis cotine\ions 
with the Scots: that the dis|nilcs concerning tlie succes- 
sion of llnttany between tlie families ol Eloisand Mount- 
foit, should he decided by arbiters appointed by the two 
kings ; and if the competitors refused to submit to tlie 
asvard, the disiniio should no longer be a ground of war 
between the kingdoms : and that loriy hostages, such as 
should be agreed on, should he sent to England as a secu- 
rity for the execution of all these conditions.'' 

jul consequence of this treaty, the King of 

' France was brouglit over to Calais ; whither 

Edward also soon after reiiaired : and there both princes 
solemnly ratilii'd the treaty. John was sent to Boulogne ; 
the king accompanied him a mile on his journey ; and the 
two monarclis jiarted with many jirofessions, probably 
cordial and sincere, of mutual amity.' The good disposi- 
tion of John made him fully sensible of the geneions 
treatment wliicli he had received in England, and obli- 
terated all memory of tlie ascendant gained over him by 
Ins rival. There seldom has been a treaty of so great im'- 
iiortaiice so faithfully executed by botii p,trties. Edward 
Iiad scaiccly from tlie beginning entertained any hopes of 
acquiring the crown of France : by restoring John to Ins 
liberty, and making peace at a juncture so favourable to 
ais arms, he had now plainly renounced all pretensions of 
this nature : he had sold at a very high jirice tlial chimeri- 
cal claim : and had at present no otlicr interest than to 
retain those acquisitions which he had made with such 
singular ]irudence and good fortune. John, on the other 
hand, though the terms were severe, possessed such lide- 
lity and honour, that lie was determined at ail hazards to 
execute them, and to use every expedient for satisfying a 
nioiiarcli who had indeed been his greatest political 
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eiieiny, lint had trcited him pir-onilly with -in.ml’r 
htimiiiity and rctsird. Bui, iiotw itli-t,in(liiii; In- , i .1 - 

tours, there oteuiTcd ni,iny difin uhi< - in lullillmc h,- 
jiiirpose ; chit lly from the extreiiie relui t mec wln< h m nn 
town- and \as-,ils in the ntiLlibourhocid o| (.upi.neix- 
prt'ssfd ag-iinst submitting lo the Engli-h dnnniii .n ; 
and John, in order to adjn-l tliise dilitreiKCs, too), a n - - 
hilioii of coming ovir him-clf to Ened.ind. llis eoiirieil 
cndcav oured to dissuade linn from tins r.i-h j, 
dcsnrn ; and probably would hate been ' ’ 

pleased to SCO him employ more chicane- fur e-'iidin-z t'lc 
execution of so di'a'Iv.intageciiis a Ircily: but John re- 
plied to them, that llioucb good failli were liuiislicd from 
tlie rest of tlie e’artli, .she ought still to retain her li.ibit.i- 
tion 111 the breasts of ]irinces. Some historians would de- 
tract from the merit of tins hononmhlo conduct, by repre- 
senting John as enamoured of an English ladv, to whom 
he was glad, on tins ]irclence, to pay a visit: but besides 
that this surmise is not founded on any good authority, it 
appears somexxhat unlikely on account of the adv.inetd 
age of that prince, who was now III 1ns fifty- j.. 

sixth year, lie was lodged in theSivoy; ' ' 

the jiabice where he had resided dining his cajitivity, 
and where he soon alter sickened and died. 

Notlnng can be a stronger ]iroof of the great ' ’ 

dominion of loiturie ovir men, than the calamities which 
jiursued a mt natch of such eminent waloiir, goodness, 
and honour, and which he incurred merely by reason of 
some slight imprudences, w'licli in other situations would 
have been of no importance. But though both Ins reign 
and that of Ins I.uher proved extremely unfortuiiiite to their 
kingdom, the 1 rench crown acqnirccJ, during their tune, 
very < onsidcrahle accessions, those of Dauphmy and Bur- 
gundy. This latter inovmec, however, John had the im- 
prudence again to (iisnieinher by bestowing it on Pliilqi 
Ins fourth son, the object of his most tender alieetioiis ; ‘ 
a deed w Inch was afiei wards the source of many calamities 
to the kingdom. 

John was succeeded in the throne by Cliarlcs the 
daupliin, a prince, educated in the school of adversity, 
and well qualified, by Ins consummate prudence and ex- 
perience, to repair all the losses which the kingdom had 
sust.ained from the errors of Ins txvo predecessors. Con- 
ir.iry to the jiractice of all the great princes of those time-, 
winch held nothing in estimation but military courage, he 
sec-ms to have fixed it ns a maxim never to ap|iear at the 
head of his armies ; and he was the first king in Europe 
that showed the advantage of jiolicy, foresight, and judg- 
ment, above a rash and precipitate valour. The events of 
his reign, compared with those of the preceding, are a 
proof, how little reason kingdoms have lo value themselves 
on their victories, or to be bumbled by tbe-ir defeats; 
which in reality ought to he ascribed chiefly to the good 
or bad conduct of llieir rulers, and are of little moment 
towards determining national characters and manners. 

Before Charles could think of counter- 
balancing so great a power as England, it '■.mcc. 

was necessary for him lo remedy the many disorders to 
winch Ins own kingdom was exposed lie turned his 
arms against the King of Navarre, the great disturber ol 
France during that age : he defe.ated tins jinneo by the 
conduct of Bertrand du Gueschn, a gentleman of Bnit my, 
one of the most accomplished characters of the age, xvhom 
he had the discernment to choose as the instrument of all 
his victories i"! and he obliged Ins enemy to accept of 
moderate terms of peace. Du Gueschn was less fortunate 
ill tlie wars of Brittany, xxhich still continued, notwith- 
standing the mediation of France and Fbiglaml : he w.is 
defeated and taken prisoner at Atiray, by Chandos : 
Charles of BIois was there slain, and the young Count of 
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Mountfort soon after pot entire possession of that duchy." 
But the prudence of Charles broke the force of tins blow: 
he submitted to the decision of fortune : he acknowledged 
the title of Mountfort, tliouirh a rcalous partisan of Fiiir- 
land ; and received the proffered honiape for Ins dominions. 
But the thief obstacle which the French kinp met with in 
tlie settlement of the state, proceeded from obsenie ene- 
mies, whom their crimes alone rendered eminent, and 
their number dangerous. 

On the conclusinii oi the treaty of Bietiirni, the many 
military adventmers who had followed the standard of 
Edwaid, beiiip disiicr'cd into the several provinces, and 
possessed of sironp holds, infused to lay down their arms, 
or relinquish a course of life to which they were now ac- 
customed, and by which alone they could c.ain a subsist- 
ence.® They associated themsehes with the banditti, who 
were already inured to the habits of rapine and violence ; 
and under the names of the coitinnnia, and companion!,, 
became a terror to all the jicaceable inbabitants. Some 
Enplish and Ga'-con pcntlemen of character, particularly 
Sir Matthew Gournay, Sir llu"h Calverly, the Clievalier 
Verte, and others, were not ashamed to take the command 
of these ruffians, whoso numbers amounted, on the whole, 
to near 40,000, and who bore the appearance of rccular 
armies, rather than bands of robbers. These leaders foiisht 
pitched battles with the troops of France, and pained 
victories ; in one of which, Jacques de Bourbon, a prince 
of the blood, was slam la and they proceeded to such a 
heicht, that they wanted little but rccular establishments 
to become princes, and thereby .saiictift, by the maxims of 
the world, their infamous profession.' The preater spoil 
they committed oti the country, the more easy they found 
It to recruit their number: all those who were reduced to 
misery and despair, flocked to their stand.ard: the eyi! 
was eyery day mcrcasuip : and thouph the Pojie declared 
them exc'omihunicatcd, these military |ilunderers, however 
deeply affected With the sentence, to which they paid a 
much preater repard than to any principles of inondiij, 
could not be induced by it to betake thcmselyes to peace- 
able or layvful ]irofessions. 

A K isra Charles yvas not able by poyver to re- 

dress so enormous a piieyancc, he yy.is led 
by necessity, and by the turn of Ins character, to correct it 
by policy ; and to coniriye some method of discliarpinp 
into fore’ipn countries this danperous and intestme eiil. 

Peter, Kiiip of Castile, slipmatized by his ronlenipo- 
raries, and by posttrity, yyith the epithet of t'rucl, had 
filled yvith blood and imirder his kmcdotii and Ins oyvii 
family; and liavini; incurred the universal hatred of Ins 
subjec's, he kept, from present tciror alone, an anxious and 
precarious possession of tlie throne. Ills nobles fell eyery 
day the victims of Ins seventy : ho put to death scver.il 
of Ins ii.itural brothers from proundless jealousy: each 
murder, by multiply iii!: Ins enemies, became the occasion 
of fresh barbarities : and as he yvas not destitute of talents, 
his neighbours, no loss than his oyvn subjeels, yvere alarm- 
ed at t' e )MOLTess of his violence ami injustice. The 
feiocity of Ins temper, instead of hemp softened by Ins 
stronp propensity to love, yvas r.ither mfl.amed by' that 
passion, and took thence iieyv octasion to exert itself. 
Instipated by Mary de P.idilla, yvho had acquired the 
ascendant over him, he threw into prison Bl.inchc de 
Bourbon, Ins yyife, sister to the queen of Fnmce; and 
soon alter made yyay, by poison, for the espousing of his 
mistress. 

Henry, Count of Transtamare, his natural brother, see- 
inp the i.ite of ey ury one yy ho had become obnoxious to this 
tyrant, took arms apamst him ; but beinp foiled in the 
attempt, he sought for refuge in France, xyheie be found 
the minds of men extremely inflamed against Peter, on 
account of his murder of the Fiench iirmeess. He asked 
permission of Charles to enlist the comiHinics in Ins ser- 
vice, and to lead them into Castile; yyliere, from the con- 
currence of Ins own friends, and the enemies of his brother, 
he had the prospect of certain and immediate sticcess. 
The French Ixinp, charmed yvith the project, employed du 
Guesclin in nepociating yvith the leaders of these banditti. 


The treaty yvas soon concluded. The high character of 
honour yvhich that general possessed made every one trust 
to his promises : thouph the intended expedition yyas kejit 
a secict, the companies implicitly enlisted under his stand- 
ard : and they required no other condition before their en- 
gapement, than an assurance that they yvere not to be led 
against the Prince of Wales in Guienne. But that prince 
yyas so little averse to the enterprise, that he alloyyed some 
pei.l'cmen of Ins retinue to enter into the service under 
du Guesclin. 

Du Guesclin, having completed his levies, led the aimy 
fust to Avignon, yvheie the Pope then resided, and de- 
manded, syyord in hand, an absolution for his soldiers, 
and the sum of 200,000 livres. The first yvas readily 
promised him ; some more difficulty yvas made yvith 
regard to the second. “ I believe tint my felloyvs,” 
replied du Guesclin, “ may m.al c a shift to do yvithout 
your absolution ; but the money is absolutely necessary.” 
The Pope then extorted from the inhabitants in the city 
and neighbonrhood, the sum of an hundred thousand 
livres, and offered it to du Guesclin. “ It is not my pur- 
pose,” cried that generous warrior, “ to oppress the inno- 
eert people. The Pope and his cardinals themselves can 
xvell spare me that sum from their oyvn coffers. This 
money, I insist, must be restored to the oyvners : and 
should they be defrauded of it, I shall myself return from 
the other side of the Pyrenees, and oblige you to make 
them restitution.” The Pope found the necessity of suli- 
mittiiip, and paid him from his tieasury the sum demaiid- 
ed.'i The army, halloyved by the blessing®, and enriched 
by the s|ioils, o'f the church, proceeded on their expedition. 

These experienced and hardy soldiers, conducted by so 
able a general, easily prevailed over the King of Castile, 
yyho.so subjects, instead of supporting their oppressor, yvere 
ready to j'din the enemy against him.r Peter fled from his 
dominions, took shelter in Guienne, and craved the pro- 
tection of the Prince of Wales, yvhom his father had in- 
vested yyith the sovereignty of those conquered provinces, 
by the title of the jirincipality of Aquitaine.' Tlie prince 
seemed iioyv to have entirely changed his sentiments yvith 
regard to the Spanish transactions: yvhether that he was 
moyed by the generosity of supporting a distressed iirince, 
and ihou’cht, ns is but too usual among sovereigns, tliat the 
rights of the people yveie a matter of much less considera- 
tion ; or dreaded the acquisition of so poxyerful a confede- 
r.ite to France, as the iierv King of Castile; or xvhat is 
nioxt probable, xyas impatient of restand ease, and sought 
only an opportunity for exerting fits military talents, by 
yvliich he had already actpiired so much renoyvn. He 
promised his assistance to the dethroned 
monarch; and having obt.ained the consent r.xpcinnon 'I'liio 
of his father, he levied a great army , and set c,.'5tilu. 
out upon his enterprise. He yyas accompanied by his 
younger brother, John of Gaunt, created Duke of Lan- 
caster, in the room of the good prince of that name, yvho 
had died yvithout any male issue, and yyhose daughter he 
had espoused. Chandos also, yvho bore among the Eng- 
lish the same character yyliich du Guesclin had acquired 
among the French, commanded under him in this expe- 
dition. 

The first bloyv xvliich the Prince of Wales gave to Henry 
of Transtamare, yvas the recalling of all the conipuntes 
from his service ; and so much reverence did they bear to 
the name of Edyyard, that great numbers of them imme- 
diately yyithdreyy from Siiain, and enlisted under his ban- 
ners. Henry, hoyvever, beloxed by his iievv subjects, and 
supported by the King of Airapon, and others of his 
neighbours, yvas able to meet the enemy yvith an army of 
100,000 men; forces three times more numerous than 
those yvliich yvere commanded by Edyvard. Du Guesclin, 
and all his experienced officers, advised him to delay any 
decisive action, to cut off' the Prince of Wales’s provisions, 
and to avoid every engagement xvith a general, yvhose 
enterprises had hitherto been ahvays conducted yvith pru- 
dence, and croyvned yvith success. Henry trusted too 
much to his numbers; and ventured to 31 , , i 
encounter the English prince at Najara ' ' ' ' 


n liv. i. chap. 2C7, €08, &c. ^Vahin?. p 100. 
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Historians of that age are commonly very copious in de- 
scribing tlie shock of armies in battle, the valour of the 
CO I batants, the slaughter and various successes of the 
day: but tliough small rencounters in those times «ere 
often well disputed, military discipline was always too 
imperfect to preserve order in great armies; and such 
actions deserve more the name of routs than of battles. 
Henry was chased off the field, with the loss of above 
20,000 men : there perished only four knights and forty 
private men on the side of tlie English. 

Peter, ivho so well merited the infamous epithet which 
he bore, pui posed to murder all his prisoners m cold 
blood ; but was restrained from this barbarity by the re- 
monstrances of the Prince of Wales. All Castile now 
submitted to the victor: Peter was restored to the throne; 
and Edward finished this ]ierilous enterprise with liis 
usual glor_\. But he had soon re.ason to repent his con- 
ne.vions c\ ith a man like Peter, abandoned to all sense of 
virtue and honour. The ungrateful tyrant refused the 
stipulated pay to the English forces ; and Edward, find- 
ing his soldiers daily perish by sickness, and even his own 
health impaired by the climate, was obliged, w.thout 
receiving any satisfaction on this head, to return into 
00101106 .“ 

The barbarities exercised by Peter over his helpless suh- 
■ects, whom he now regarded as vanquished rebels, revived 
all the auiniosity of the Castilians against him; and on 
the return of Henry of Transtamare, together with dii 
Ouesclin, and some forces levied anew in Prance, the 
Urant was again dethroned and was taken prisoner. Ills 
b’rother, in resentment of his cruelties, murdered him 
With his oun hand; and was placed on the throne of 
Castile, which he transmitted to his posterity. The Duke 
of Lancaster, who espoused in second marriage the eldest 
daughter of Peter, inherited only the empty title of that 
sovereignty, and, by claiming the succession, increased tlie 
animosity of the new King of Castile against England. 

A. D. i.ioa prejudice which the affairs of 

i.ii'piuic'witii Prince Edward received from this splendid, 
^ though imprudent expedition, ended not 
with it. He had involved himself so much in debt, by 
his preparations and the pay of his troops, that he found 
it necessary, on his return, to impose on Ins principality a 
new tax, to which some of the nobility consented with 
e.xtreme reluctance, and to which others absolutely refused 
to submit." This incident revived the animosity which 
ihe inhabitants bore to the English, and which all the 
amiable qualities of the Prince of kVales were notable to 
mitigate or assuage. They complained that they weie 
considered as a conquered people, that their prlvileaes 
were disregarded, that all trust was given to the English 
alone, that every office of honour and profit was conferred 
•on these foreigners, and that the extreme reluctance which 
most of them had expressed to receive the new yoke, uas 
likely to be long remembered against them. They cast, 
therefore, their eves towards their ancient sovereign, 
whose prudence, tliey found, had now brought the affairs 
of his kingdom into excellent order; and the Counts of 
Armagnac, Commigne, and Perigord, the Lord d’Albert, 
with other nobles, went to Pans, and were encouraged to 
carry their complaints to Charles, as to their lord para- 
mount, against these oppressions of the English govern- 
ment.* 

In the treaty of Bretigni, it had been stipulated, that 
the two kings should make renunciations, Edward, of liis 
claim to the crown of France, and to the provinces of 
Normandy, Maine, and Anjou; John, of the homage and 
fealty due for Guienne, and the other provinces ceded to 
the English. But when that treaty was confirmed and re- 
newed at Calais, it was found necessary, as Edward was 
not yet in possession of all the territories, that the 
mutual renunciations should for some time be deferred ; 

u rroissrtft, liv. i. chap. 212, S13. 'NValsingham, p. 182. 
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aid it was agreed, that tlie parties meanwhile should make 
no use of their respective claims against each other.i 
Though the failure in exchanging these renunciations had 
still proceeded from France, z Edward appears to have 
taken no umbrage at it; both because this clause seemed 
to give him entire security, and because some reasonable 
apology bad probably been made to him for each delay 
It was, however, on this pretence, though directly con- 
trary to treaty, that Charles resolved to ground his claim 
of still considering himself as superior lord of those pro-^ 
vinces, and of receiving the appeals of his sub-vassals." 

But as views of policy, more than those 
of justice, enter into the deliberations of ’ 
princes ; and as the mortal injuries received from the 
English, the pride of their triumphs, the severe terms im- 
posed by the treaty of peace, seemed to render everv pru- 
dent means of revenge honourable against them ; Charles 
was determined to take this measure, less by the reason- 
ings of his civilians and lawyers, than by the present 
situation of the two monarchies. He considered the de- 
clining years of Edward, the languishing state of the 
Prince of Wales’s health, the affection which the inhabit- 
ants of all these provinces bore to their ancient master, 
their distance from England, their vicinity to France, the 
extreme animosity expressed by his own subjects against 
these invaders, and their ardent thirst of vengeance; and 
having silently made all the necessary preparations, he 
sent to the Prince of V\ ales a summons to appear in his 
court at Paris, and there to justify his conduct towards his 
vassals, 'flip prince replied, that he would come to Paris ; 
but it should beat the head of sixty thousand men.>> The 
nnwarhke character of Charles kept Prince Edward, 
even jet, from thinking that that monarch was in earnest 
in this hold and hazardous attempt. 

It soon appeared what a iioor return the An,., 
king had received by Ins distant conquests ' ' 
for all the blood and treasure expended in the quarrel, 
and how impossible it was to retain acquisitions, in an 
age when no regular force could be mainUined sufficient 
to defend them against the revolt of the inhabitants, 
especially if that danger was joined with the invasion of a 
foreign enemy. Charles first fell upon Pon- m succ.ss or 
thieu, which gave the English an inlet into 
the heart of France : the citizens of Abbeville opened their 
gates to him:r those of St. Valori, Hue, and Crotoy, 
imitated the example, and the whole country was, in a 
little time, reduced to submission. The Dukes of Bern 
and Anjou, brothers to Charles, being assisted by du 
Guesclm, who was recalled from Spam, invaded the 
southern provinces ; and by means of their good conduct, 
the favourable dispositions of the people, and the ardour 
of the French nobilitv, they made every day considerable 
progress against the English. The state of the Prince of 
'Vales’s health did not permit him to mount on horseback, 
or exert his usual activity ; Chandos, the Constable of 
Gnienne, was slain in one action : the Captal de Buche, 
who succeeded him in that office, was taken prisoner in 
another : e and when young Ed'vard himself was obliged 
by his increasing infirmities to thro'v up the command, 
and return to his native country, the affairs of the Eng- 
lish in the south of France seemed to be menaced with 
total ruin. 

The king, incensed at these injurie.s, threatened to put 
to death all the French hostages 'vho remained in his 
hands ; but, on reflection, abstained fiom that ungenerous 
revenge. After resuming, by advice of parliament, the 
vain title of King of France,'' he endeavoured to send 
succours into Gascony ; but all his attempts, both by sea 
and land, proved unsuccessful. The Earl of Pembroke 
was intercepted at sea, and taken jirisoner 'vith his 'vhole 
army near Rochelle, by a fleet 'vhich the King of Castile 
had fitted out for that purpose :? Edward himself em- 
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barked for Bourdeaux with another arm}', but was so 
Ions detained by contrary winds, that lie was oblnred to 
lay aside the enterprise.'' Sir Robert Knolles, at the head 
of 30,000 men, marched out of Calais, and continued Ins 
ravages to the gates of Pans, without being able to jiro- 
voke the enem} to an engagement ; he proceeded m Ins 
march to the provinces of Maine and An)on, which lie 
laid waste ; but part of his army being tliere defeated by tlie 
conduct of du Guesclin, who was now cieated Constable of 
France, and who seems to base been the first consummate 
general tliat had jet appeared in Isuiope, the rest were 
scattered and dispersed, and the small remains of the Eng- 
lish forces, instead of leachmg Guieimc, took slielter in 
Bnttany, iihose sovereign hid embraced the alliance of 
England.' The Duke of Lancaster, some time after, made 
a like attempt with an ainiy of 25,000 men ; and marched 
the s\ hole length of France from Calais to Bourdeaux; 
but was so much harassed by the flying parties winch 
attended him, that he brought not the half of his army to 
the place of their destination. Edward, from the necessity 
of Ins affairs, nas at last obliged to conclude a truce with 
the enemy after almost all his ancient possessions in 
France had been ravished fiom him, except Bourdeaux 
and Bayonne, and all his conquests, except Calais. 

The decline of the king’s life was exposed to many 
mortifications, and corresponded not to the splendid and 
noisy scenes which had filled the beginning and the middle 
of It. Besides seeing the loss of his foreign dominions, 
and being baffled in every attempt to defend them, he felt 
the decay of his authority at home, and experienced, from 
the sharpness of some parliamentary remonstrances, the 
great inconstancy of the [leople, and the influence of pre- 
sent fortune over all their judgments.' This prince, who 
during the vigour of his age had been chiefly occujiied in 
the pursuits of war and ambition, began, at'an unseason- 
able period, to indulge himself in pleasure; and being 
now a widower, be attached himself to a lady of sense 
and spirit, one Alice Pierce, who acquired a great as- 
cendant over him, and, by her influence, gave such general 
disgust, that, in order to satisfy the parliament, Tie was 
obliged to remove her from court."' The indolence, also, 
naturally attending old age and infirmities, bad made him, 
in a gre.it measure, resign the administration into the 
hands of his son, the Duke of Lanc.aster, who, as he was 
kir from being |iopular, weakened extremely the affection 
uliicli the English bore to the person and government of 
the king, hlen carried their jealousies very far against 
the duke; and as they saw, with much regret, the death 
of the Prince of Wales every day approaching, they ap- 
prehended lest the succession of liis son Richard, liow a 
minor, should be defeated by the intrigues of Lancaster, 
and by the weak indulgence of the old king. But Ed- 
uard, in order to satisfy both the people and the pi nice 
on this head, declared, in parliament. Ins grandson heir 
and successor to the crown ; .md thereby cut off all the 
hopes of the Duke of Lancaster, if he ever had the leme- 
rit} to entertain any. 

A 1 ) iro Wales, after a lingering ill- 

liiii iiin.l'’ ness, died in the forty-sixth year of his age ; 
PHriieoi Urties ^ character illustrious for every 

‘ ’’ eminent virtue, and from bis earliest youth, 

till the hour he exjnred, unstained by any blemish. IIis 
valour and military talents formed the smallest part of his 
merit : Ins generosity, humanity, affability, moderation, 
gained him the affections of all men ; and he was qualified 
to throw a lustre, not only on that rude age in which he 
lived, and which nowise infected him with its vices, but 
on the most shining period of ancient or modern history. 
The king survived about a year this melancholy incident : 
lingland was deprived at once of both these princes, its 

chief ornament and support. He expired in 

eisi hinel' the sixty-fifth year of Ins age, and tlie fifty- 
Derfih, first of Ins reign ; and the people were then 
sensible, though too late, of the irreparable loss which they 
had sustained. 

.,n<l cirarntier Tlie Engbsli are a]it to consider, with 
oi ihe tins:, peculiar fondness, the history of Edward 
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III. and to esteem his reign, as it was one of the longest, 
the most glorious also, that occurs in the annals of their 
nation. The ascendant which they then began to acquire 
over France, their rival and supposed national enemy, 
makes tliem cast their eyes on this period with great com- 
lilacency, and sanctifies everv measure which Edward 
embiaccd for that end. But the domestic government of 
this prince is really more admirable than his foreign vic- 
tories ; and England enjoyed, by the prudence and vigour 
of Ills administration, a longer interval of domestic peace 
and tranquillity than .she had been blest Mith in any 
former peiiod, or than she experienced for many ages after. 
He gained the affections of the great, yet curbed their 
licentiousness ; he made them feel his power, without their 
daring, or even being inelined, to murmur at it : his affable 
and obliging behaviour, his munificence and generosity, 
made them submit with pleasure to his dominion ; liis 
valour and conduct made them successful in most of 
their enterprises ; and their unquiet spirits, directed against 
a public enemy, had no leisure to breed those disturb- 
ances to which they were naturally so much inclined, and 
which the fr,ame of the government seemed so much to 
authorize. This was the chief benefit which resulted from 
Eduard’s victories and conquests. His foreign wars were, 
in other respects, neither founded in justice, nor directed 
to any salutary purpose. Ills attempt against the King 
of Scotland, a minor and a brother-in-law, and the revival 
of his grandfather’s claim of superiority over that kingdom, 
were both unreasonable and ungenerous ; and he allowed 
himself to be too easily seduced, by the glaring prospect 
of French conquests, from the acquisition of a point wliich 
was practicable, and which, if attained, might really have 
been of lasting utility to his country and his successors. 
The success which he met with in F'r.ance, though chiefly 
owing to his eminent talents, was unexpected and yet, 
from the very nature of things, not from any unforeseen 
accidents, was found, even during his lifetime, to have 
procured him no solid advantages. But the glory of a 
conqueror is so dazzling to the'vulgar, the animosity of 
nations is so violent, that the fruitless desolation of so fine 
a part of Europe as France, is totally disregarded by us, 
and IS never considered as a blemish in the character or 
conduct of this prince. And indeed, from the unfortunate 
state of human nature, it will commonly happen, that a 
sovereign of genius, such as Edward, who usually finds 
every thing easy in Ins domestic government, will turn 
himself towards military enterprises, where alone he meets 
with opposition, and where he has full exercise for his 
industry and capacity. 

Edward had a numerous posterity by his Queen, Phi- 
lippa of Hainault. His eldest son was the heroic Edward, 
usually denominated the Black Prince, from the colour 
of his armour. This prince espoused his cousin Joan, 
commonly c.alled the Fair ^laid of Kent, daughter and 
heir of his uncle, the Earl of Kent, who was beheaded in 
the beginning of this reign. She was first married to Sir 
Thomas Holland, by whom she bad children. By the 
Prince of Wales she' had a son, Richard, who alone sur- 
vived his father. 

Tlie second son of King Eduard (for we pass over such 
as died m their childhood) was Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
who was fiist married to Elizabeth de Burgh, daughter 
and heir of the Earl of Ulster, by whom he left only one 
daughter, married to Edmund Mortimer, Earl of hfarch. 
Lionel espoused m second marriage Violante, the daughter 
of the Duke of Milan," and died in Italy soon after the 
consummation of his nuptials, without leaving any pos 
terity by that princess. Of all the family, he resembled 
most his father and elder brother in his noble qualities. 

Edward’s third son was .Tohn of Gaunt, so called fro 
the place of Ins birth : he was created Duke of Lancaster 
and from him sprang that branch which afterwards pos 
sessed the crown. The fourth son of this royal family wa 
Edmund, created Earl of Cambridge by his father, an 
Duke of Y’ork by his nephew. The fifth son was Tlio 
mas, who received the title of Earl of Buckingham fro 
his father, and that of Duke of Gloucester from his ne 
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l)hew. In order to prevent confusion^, we shall always 
distinguish these two princes by the titles of York and 
Gloucester, even before they were advanced to them. 

There were also several princesses bom to Edward by 
Phihiipa; to wit, Isabella, Joan, Mary, and Margaret, 
who espoused, in the order of their names, Ingelram de 
Courcy, Earl of Bedford, Alphonso, King of Castile, John 
of Mountfort, Duke of Brittaiw, and John Hastings, Earl 
of Pembroke. The Princess Joan died at Bourdeaux be- 
fore the consummation of her marriage. 

Miscellnneous , is remarked by ^ elerant historian," 
trAnsdiiiuiis of that conquerors, though usually the bane of 
tins reifii. human kind, proved often, in those feudal 
times, the most indulgent of sovereigns. They stood 
most in need of supplies from their people; and not 
being able to compel them by force to submit to the ne- 
cessary impositions, they were obliged to make them 
some compensation by equitable laws and popular con- 
cessions. This remark is, in some measure, tnough im- 
perfectly, justified by the conduct of Edward III. He 
took no steps of moment without consulting his parlia- 
ment, and obtaining their approbation, which he afterwards 
pleaded as a reason for their supporting his measures.a 
The parliament, therefore, rose into greater consideration 
during his reign, and acquired more regular authority, 
than in any former time ; and even the House of Com- 
mons, which, during turbulent and factious periods, was 
naturally depressed by the greater power of the crown 
and barons, began to appear of some weight m the con- 
stitution. In the later years of Edward, the king’s 
ministers were impeached in parliament, particularly Lord 
Latimer, who fell a sacrifice to the authonty of the Com- 
mons ;i and they even obliged the king to banish his 
mistress by their remonstrances. Some attention was 
also paid to the election of their members ; and lawyers, 
in particular, who were at that time men of character some- 
what inferior, were totally excluded the House during 
several parliaments.' 

One of the most popular laws enacted by any prince, 
WM the statute which passed in the twenty-fifth of this 
reign,’ and which limited the cases of high treason, before 
vague and uncertain, to three principal heads, conspiring 
the death of the king, levying war against him, and ad- 
hering to his enemies ; and the judges were prohibited, if 
any other cases should occur, from "inflicting the penalty 
of treason without an application to parliament. The 
bounds of treason were indeed so much limited by this 
statute, which still remains in force without any alter- 
ation, that the lawyers were obliged to enlarge them, and 
to explain a conspiracy for levying war against the king, 
to be equivalent to a conspiracy against his life ; and this 
interpretation, seemingly forced, has, from the necessity of 
the case, been tacitly acnuiesced in. It was also ordained, 
that a parliament should be held once a year, or oftener, 
if need be; a law, which, like many others, was never 
observed, and lost its authority by disuse.* 

Edward granted above twenty parliamentary confirma- 
tions of the Great Charter; and these concessions are 
commonly appealed to as proofs of his great indulgence 
to the people, and his tender regard for their liberties. 
But the contrary presumption is more natural. If the 
maxims of Edward’s reign had not been in general some- 
what arbitrary, and if the Great Charter had not been 
frequently violated, the parliament would never have 
applied for these frequent confirmations, which could add 
no force to a deed regularly observed, and which could 
serve to no other purpose than to prevent the contrary pre- 
cedents from turning into a rule, and acquiring authority. 
It was indeed the effect of the irregular government during 
those ages, that a statute which had been enacted some 
years, instead of acquiring, was imagined to lose force by 
time, and needed to be often renewed by recent statutes 
of the same sense and tenor. Hence, likewise, that 
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general clau.se so frequent in old acts of parliament, that 
the statutes enacted by the king’s progenitors sliould be 
observed;" a precaution winch, if "we do not consider 
the circumstances of the times, might appear absurd and 
ridiculous. The frequent confirmations, in general terms 
of the privileges of the churcli, proceeded from the same 
cause. 

It is a clause in one of Edward’s statutes, that vo man, 
of what estate or condition soever^ shall be put out of land 
or tenement, nor taken nor imprisoned, nor dhheriied, nor 
put to death, without bcin^ brought in answer by due pro- 
cess of the law." This privilege was sufficiently secured 
by a clause of the Great Charter, which had received a 
general confirmation in the first chapter of the same sta- 
tute. Why then is the clause so anxiously, and as we may 
think, so superfluously repeated? Plainly, because there 
had been some late infringements of it, which gave um- 
brage to the Commons.'* 

But there is no article in which the laws are more fre- 
quently repeated during this reign, almost in the same 
terms, than that of purveyance, which the parliament 
always calls an outrageous and intolerable grievance, and 
the source of infinite damage to the people.)' The parlia- 
ment tried to abolish this prerogative altogether, by pro- 
hibiting any one from taking goods without the consent 
of the owners,' and by changing the heinous name of pw - 
vcuors, as they term it, into that of buyers but the 
arbitrary conduct of Edward still brought back the 
grievance upon them ; though contrary both to the Great 
Charter and to many statutes. This disorder was in a 
great measure derived from the state of the public finances, 
and of the kingdom ; and could therefore the less tidmit 
of remedy. The prince frequently wanted ready money ; 
yet his family must be subsisted : he was therefore 
■obliged to employ force and violence for that purpose, 
and to give tallies, at what rate he pleased, to the owners 
of the goods which he laid hold of. 'The kingdom also 
abounded so little in commodities, and the interior com- 
munication was go imperfect, that, had the owners been 
strictly protected by law, they could easily have exacted 
any price from the king; especially in his frequent pro- 
gresses when he came "to distant and poor places, where 
the court did not usually reside, and where a regular 
plan for supplying it could not be easily established. 
Not only the king, but several great lords, insisted upon 
this right of purveyance.'’ 

The magnificent castle of Windsor was built by Ed- 
ward III. ; and his method of conducting the work may 
serve as a specimen of the condition of the people in that 
age. Instead of engaging workmen by contracts and 
wages, he assessed every county in England to send him 
a certain number of masons, tilers, and carpenters, as if 
he had been levying an army.' 

They mistake, indeed, very much the genius of this 
reign, who imagine tliat it was not extremely arliitrary. 
All the high prerogatives of the crown were to the foil 
exerted in it ; but what gave some consolation, and pro- 
mised in time some relief to the people, they were alwavs 
complained of by the Commons : such as the dispensing 
power;** the extension of tiie forests;' erecting monopo- 
lies;*' exacting loans ;e stopping justice by particular 
ivarraiits;*’ the renewal of the commission of Irailbustonf 
pressing men and ships into the public service;*- levying 
arbitrary and exorbitant fines;’ extending the autlioritv 
of the privy council or star-chamber to the decision of 
private causes;*" enlarging the power of the mareschal’s 
and other arbitrary courts;" imprisoning members for 
freedom of speech in parliament;' obliging people, with- 
out any rule, to send recruits of men at arms, archers, and 
hoblers to the army." 

But there was no act of arbitrary power more frequently 
repeated in this reign, than that of imposing taxes without 
consent of parliament. ’Tliough that assembly granted 
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the king greater supplies than had ever been obtained by 
any of his predecessors, his great undertakings, and the 
necessity of his affairs, obliged him to levy still more ; 
and after his splendid success against France had added 
weight to his authority, these arbitrary impositions be- 
came almost annual and perpetual. Cotton's Abridg- 
ment of the Records affords numerous instances of this 
kind in the firsts year of his reign, in the thirteei.th 
year,'' in the fourteenth,* in the twentieth,* in the twenty- 
first," in the twenty-second,* in the twenty -fiftli,!’ in the 
thirty-eighth/ in the fiftietli," and in the fifty-first'’ 

The king openly avowed and maintained this power of 
levying taxes at pleasure. At one time he replied to the 
remonstrance made by the Commons against it, that the 
impositions had been exacted fiom great necessity, and 
had been assented to by the prelates, carls, barons, and 
some of the Commons ; " at another, that he would advise 
with his council.*’ When the jiarliamcnt desired that a 
law might be enacted fur the jiuiushment of such as levied 
these arbitrary impositions, lie refused compliance.** In 
the subsequent year they desired that the king might re- 
nounce this pretended prerogative; but his answer was, 
tliat he would levy no taxes without necessity, for the de- 
fence of the realm, and where he reasonably might use 
that authority.* This incident passed a few days before 
his death ; and these were, in a manner, his last w’ords to 
his people. It xvould seem that the famous charter or 
statute of Edward I. de tullugio non couccdcndo, though 
never repealed, was supposed to have already lost, by age, 
all Its authority. 

These facts can only show the practice of the times : for 
as to the right, the continual remonstrances of the Com- 
mons may seem to prove that it rather lay on their side : 
at least these remonstiances served to prevent the arbitrary 
practices of the court from becoming an established part- 
of the constitution, In so much better condition were 
the privileges of the people, even during the arbitrary 
reign of Edward III. than during some subsequent ones, 
particularly those of the Tudors, wiiere no tyranny or 
abuse of power ever met with any check or opposition, or 
so much as a remonstrance, from parliament. 

In this reign we find, according to the sentiments of an 
ingenious and learned author, the first strongly marked, 
and probably contested, distinction between a proclama- 
tion by the king and his privy council, and a law which 
had received the assent of the Lords and Commons.a 

It IS easy to imagine that a prince of so much sense and 
spirit as Edward, would bo no slave to the court of Rome. 
1 hough the old tribute was paid during some years of his 
min* rity,'* he afterwards withheld it ; and vvhen the Pope, 
in 1367, threatened to cite him to the court of Rome lor 
default of pay ment, he laid the matter before his parlia- 
ment. That assembly unanimously declared, that King 
John could not, without a national consent, subject his 
kingdom to a foreign power : and that they xvero there- 
fore determined to suppoit their sovereign against this un- 
just pretension.’ 

During this reign, the statute of provisors was enacted, 
rendering it jienal to procure any presentations to benefices 
from the court of Rome, and securing the rights of all 
patrons and electors, which hadbeen extremely encroached 
cn by the Pope.i* By a subsequent statute, every person 
was outlawed who carried any cause by appeal to the 
court of Rome.i 

Tlio laity, at this lime, seem to have been extremely 
jirejudiced against the papal jiower, and even somewhat 
against their own clergy, because of their connexions with 
the Roman pontiff. The parliament pretended that the 
usurpations of the Poiie were the cause of all the plagues, 
injuries, famine, and poverty of the realm ; xvere moie de- 
structive to it than all the wars; and were the reason 
why It contained not a third of the inhabitants and com- 
modities which it formerly possessed : that the taxes levied 
by him exceeded five times those which xvere paid to the 
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king: that every thing was venal in that sinful city of 
Rome ; and that even the patrons in England had thence 
learned to practise simony without shame or remorse.™ At 
another time they petition the king to employ no church- 
man in any office of state ; " and they even speak in plain 
terms of expelling by force the papal authority, and there- 
by providing a remedy against oppressions, which they 
neitlier could nor would any longer endure.® Men who 
talked ill this strain were not far from the reformation : 
but Edwaid did not think proper to second all this zeal: 
tliougb lie passed the statute of provisors, he took little 
care of its execution ; and the parliament made fiequent 
complaints of his negligence on this head.p He was con- 
tent with having reduced such of the Romish ecclesiastics 
as possessed revenues in England, to depend entirely 
upon liim by means of that statute. 

As to the police of the kingdom during this period, it 
was certainly better than during times of faction, civil war, 
and disorder, to which England was so often exposed : 
yet Mere there several vices in the constitution, the bad 
consequences of which, all the power and vigilance of the 
king could not prevent. The barons, by their confederacies 
with those of their own order, and by supporting and de- 
fending their retainers in every iniquity, q were the chief 
abettors of robbers, murderers, and ruffians of all kinds ; 
and no law could be executed against those criminals. 
TTie nobility were brought to give their promise in parlia- 
ment, that they would not avow, retain, or support any 
felon or breaker of the law ;r yet this engagement, which 
we may wonder to see exacted from men of their rank, 
was never regarded by them. The Commons make con- 
tinual complaints of the multitude of robberies, murders, 
rapes, and other disorders, which, they say, were become 
numberless in every part of the kingdom, and which they 
always ascribe to the jirotection that the criminals received 
from'tlie great.* The King of Cyprus, who paid a visit 
to England in tins reign, was robned and stripped on the 
liighway, with his whole retinue.t Edward liimself con- 
tributed to this dissolution of law, by his facility in grant- 
ing pardons to felons from the solicitation of tlie courtiers. 
Laws were made to retrench this prerogative," and re- 
monstrances of the Commons were presented against the 
abuse of it:" but to no purpose. The gratifying of a 
powerful nobleman continued still to be of more impor- 
tance than the protection of the people. The king also 
granted many franchises, which interrupted the course of 
justice and tlie execution of tlie laws.* 

Commerce and industry were certainly at a very low 
ebb during this period. The had pohee’ of the country 
alone affords a sufficient reason. Tlie only exports were 
wool, skins, hides, leather, butler, tin, lead, and such un- 
manufactured goods, of which wool was by far the most 
considerable. Knyghton has asserted, that 100,000 sacks 
of wool were annually exported, and sold at twenty pounds 
a sack, money of that age. But he is widely mistaken, 
both in the quantity exported, and in the value. In 1349, 
tlie parliament remonstrate that the king by an illegal im- 
position of forty shillings on each sack exported, bad levied 
60,000 pounds a year : z wliich reduces the annual ex- 
poits to 30,000 sacks. A sack contained twenty-six stone, 
and each stone fourteen pounds ; * and at a medium was 
not valued at above five pounds a sack," that is, fourteen 
or fifteen pounds of our present money. Knyghton’s 
computation raises it ^to sixty pounds, which is near four 
times the present price of xvool in England. According 
to this reduced computation, the export of wool brought 
into the kingdom aoout 450,000 pounds of our present 
money, instead of six millions, which is an extravagant 
sum. ' Even the former sum is so high as to afford a sus- 
picion of some mistake in the comjiutation of the parlia- 
ment with regard to the number of sacks expoited. Such 
mistakes were very usual in those ages. 

Edward endeavoured to introduce and promote the 
woollen manufacture, by giving protection and encourage- 
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raent to foreism weavers,'' and by enacting a law which 
jirohibited every one from wearing any cloth but of Eng- 
lish f.ibric.'' The parliament prohibited the exportation of 
woollen goods, which was not so well judged, especially 
while the exportation of unwTOught wool was so much 
allowed and encouraged. A like injudicious law was 
made against the exportation of manufactured iron.d 

It appears from a record in the Exchequer, that in 1354, 
the e.\ports of England amounted to 294,184 pounds 
seventeen shillings and twopence : the imports to 38,970 
pounds three shillings and sixpence, money of that time. 
This IS a great balance, considering that it arose wholly 
from the exportation of raw wool and other rough mate- 
rials. Tlie import was chiefly linen and fine cloth, and 
some wine. England seenis to have been extremely 
drained at this time by' Edward’s foreign expeditions and 
foreign subsidies, which probably was the reason why the 
exnoits so much exceed the imports. 

The first toll we read of in England for mending the 
highway s, was imposed in this reign: it was that for re- 
pairing' the road between St. Giles’s and Temple-bar.® 

In the first of Richard II. the jiailiament complain ex- 
tremely of the decay of shipping during the preceding 
reign, and assert that one sea-port formerly contained more 
vessels than were tlien to be found in the whole kingdom. 
This calamity they ascribe to the arbitrary seizure of ships 
by Edward for the service of his frequent expeditions.! 
The parliament in the fifth of Richard renew the same 
complaint ;s and we likewise find it made in tlie forty- 
sixth of Edward III. So false is the common opinion, 
that this reign was favourable to commerce. 

Tliere is an order of this king directed to the mayor 
and sheriffs of London, to take up all ships of forty ton 
and upwards, to be converted into ships of war.'' 

The parliament attempted the impracticable scheme of 
reducing the price of labour after the pestilence, and also 
that of poultry.' A reaiier, in the first week of August, 
was not allowed above two-pence a day, or near sixpence 
of our present money ; in the second week a third more. 
A master carpenter was limited through the whole year to 
three-pence a day, a common carpenter to two-'pence, 
money of that age.'‘ It is remarkable, that in the same 
reign, the pay of a common soldier, an archer, was six- 
pence a day ; which by the change both in denomination 
and value, would be equivalent to near five shillings of 
our present money.' Soldiers were then enlisted only for 
a very .short time : they lived idle alt the rest of the year, 
and commonly all the rest of their lives : one successful 
campaign, by pay and plunder, and the ransom of prison- 
ers, was supposed to be a small fortune to a man, which 
was a great allurement to enter into the service.'" 

Tlie staple of wool, wool-fells, leather, and lead, was 
fixed by act of parliament in particular tosvns of England." 
Afterwards it was removed by law to Calais ; but Edward, 
who commonly deemed his prerogative above law, paid 
little regard to these statutes; and when the jiarliament 
remonstrated with him on account of those acts of power, 
he plainly told tliem, that he would proceed in that matter 
as he thought proper." It is not easy to assign the reason 
of this great anxiety for fixing a staple : unless jierhaps it 
invited foreigners to a market, when they knew belorehand 
that they should there meet ivilh great choice of any par- 
ticular species of commodity. This policy of inviting 
foreigners to Calais was carried so far, that all English 
merchants were prohibited by law from exporting any 
English goods from the staple ; which was in a manner the 
total abandoning of all foreign navigation, except that to 
Calais i" a contrivance seemingly extraordinary. 

It was not till the middle of this century that the Eng- 
lish began to extend their navigation even to the Baltic ;'i 


nor till the middle of the subsequent, that they sailed to 
the Mediterranean.' 

Luxury was complained of in that age, as well as in 
others of more refinement ; and attempts were made by 
parliament to restrain it, particularly on the head of apparel, 
where surely it is the most obviously innocent and inof- 
fensive. No man under a hundred a year was allowed to 
wear gold, silver, or silk in his clothes : servants also were 
prohibited from eating flesh-tneat or fish above once a day." 
By another law it was ordained, that no one should be 
allowed, either for dinner or supper, above three dishes in 
each course, and not above two courses : and it is likewise 
expressly declared, that soused meat is to count as one of 
these dishes.' It was easy to foresee that such ridiculous 
laws must prove ineffectual, and could never be executed. 

The use of the French language in pleadings and public 
deeds was abolished." It may appear strange that the 
nation should so long have worn this badge of Conquest: 
but the king and nobility seem never to have become 
thoroughly English, or to have forgotten their French ex- 
traction, till Edward’s wars with France gave them an 
antipathy to that nation. Yet still it was long before the 
use of the English tongue came into fashion. The first 
English paper which we meet with in Rvmer is in the 
year 1386, during the reign of Richard II." There are 
Spanish pajiers in that collection, of more ancient date 
and the use of the Latin and French still continued. 

Me may jud"e of the ignorance of this age in geography, 
from a story told by Robert of Aylesbury. Pope Clement 
VI. having’ in 1344, created Lewis of Spain Prince of the 
Fortunate islands, meaning the Canaries, then newly dis- 
covered; the English ambassador at Rome, and his retinue, 
were seized with an alarm that Lewis had been created 
King of England ; and they immediately hurried home, 
in order to convey this important intelligence. Yet such 
was the aidour for study at this time, that Speed, in his 
Chronicle, informs us there were then 30,000 students in 
the university of Oxford alone. What was the occupation 
of all these young men ? To learn very bad Latin, and still 
worse logic. 

In 1364 the Commons petitioned, that in consideration 
of the preceding pestilence, such persons as possessed 
manors holding of the king in chief, and had let different 
leases without obtaining licences, might continue to exer- 
cise the same power, till the country were become more 
populous.? The Commons were sensible that this security 
of possession was a good means for rendering the king- 
dom pros;'erous and flourishing ; yet durst not apply all 
at once for a greater relaxation of their chains. 

There is not a reign among those of the ancient English 
monarchs which deserves more to be studied than that of 
Edward III., nor one where the domestic transactions will 
better discover the true genius of that kind of mixed 
government which was then established in England. The 
struggles with regard to the validity and authority of the 
Great Chai ter were now over : the king was acknowledged 
to lie under some limitations: Edward himself was a 
prince of great capacity, not governed by favourites, not 
led astray by any unruly passion, sensible that nothing 
could be more essential to his interests than to keep on 
good terms with his people : yet, on the whole, it appears 
that the government at best was only a barbarous monarchy, 
not regulated by any fixed maxims or bounded by any 
certain undiluted rights, which in practice were regularly 
observed. 'The king conducted himself by one set of 
■ jirinciples ; the barons by another; the Commons by a 
third ; the clergy by a fouith. All these systems of 
government were opposite and incompatible: each of 
them prevailed m its turn, as incidents were favourable to 
it: a great prince rendered the monarchical power pre- 
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dominant : the weakness of a king gave reins to the aris- 
tocracy : a superstitious age saw the clergy triumphant : 
the people, for whom chiefly government was mstilutcd, 
and who chiefly deserve consideration, were the weakest 
of the whole. But the Commons, little obnoxious to any 
other order, though they sunk under the violence of tem- 
pests, silently reared their head in more peace.ible times; 
and while the storm was brewing, were courted by all 
sides, and thus received still some accession to their pri- 
vileges, or at worst some confirmation of them. 

It has been an established opinion, that gold coin was 
not struck till this reign : but tlieie has lately been found 
proof that it is as ancient as Henry III.' 
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y, Tiir, parliament which was summoned 

(iolcrtimenV soon after the king's accession, was both 
elected and assembled in tranpuillity ; and 
the great change, from a sovereign of con- 
summaie wisdom and experience to a boy of eleven years 
of age, was not immediately felt by the people. Tlie 
liabits of order and obedience' uliich tlie barons liad been 
taught during the long reign of Edw.ard, still influenced 
them ; and the authority of tlie king’s tliree uncles, the 
Dukes of Lancaster, York, and Gloucester, sufficed to 
repress, for a time, the turbulent spirit to which that order, 
in a weak reign, w.is so often subject. The dangerous 
.imbition too of these princes themselves was checked by 
the plain and undeniable title of Richard, by the dcckara- 
tion of It made in parli.imcnt, and by the alfectionatc regard 
vsliich the peojile bore to the niemorv of Ins father, and 
winch w.as iiaturallv transferred to the young sovereign 
ii|)on the throne. Tlie diflerent characters also of these 
tliree princes rendered them a counterpoise to each other; 
and It WHS natural to cxjicc t, that any dangerous designs 
which might bo formed iiy one brother, would meet with 
opposition from the others. Lancaster, whose age and 
experience, and authority under the late king, gave him 
the ascendant among them, though liis integrity seemed 
not ]troof against great temptations, was neither of an 
fiitcrprising spirit, nor of a po|iular and engaging temper. 
York was indolent, inactive, and of slender capacitv. 
Gloucester was lurhulent, bold, and popular; but being 
the joungcst of the familv, was restrained by the power 
and autliontj of Ins elder brothers. There appeared, 
tlierefore, no circumstance in the domestic situation of 
Feigl.iml which might endanger the public peace, or give 
arn immediate apprehensions to the lovers of their countrx. 

But as Edward, though he had fixed the succession to 
the crown, had taken no care to establish a plan of go- 
vernment during the minority of his grandson, it behoved 
the parliament to supply this defect : and the House of 
Commons distinguished themselves by taking the lead on 
the occ.asioii. This house, which had been rising to con- 
sideration during the whole course of the late reign, natu- 
rally received an accession of (lower during the inmontv ; 
and as it was now becoming a scene of business, the 
members chose, for the first time, a speaker, who might 
presen c older in their debates, and maintain those forms 
which are requisite in all mimerous assemblies. Peter de 
la Mare was the man pitched on ; the same person that 
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1 had been imprisoned, and detained in custody by the late 
[ king, for his freedom of speech in attacking the mistress 
and the ministers of that prince. But though this elec- 
tion discovered a spirit of liberty in the Commons, and 
wa.s followed by further attacks both on these ministers 
and on Alice Pierce,=^ they xvere still too sensible of their 
great inferiority, to assume at first any immediate share in 
the administration of government, or the care of the king’s 
person. They were content to apply by petition to the 
Lords for that purpose, and desire them both to appoint 
a council of nine, who might direct the public business, 
and to choose men of virtuous life and conversation, who 
might inject the conduct and education of the young 
prince. The Lords complied with the first part of this 
request, and elected the Bishops of London, Carlisle, and 
Salisbury, the Earls of March and Stafford, Sir Richard 
de Stafford, Sir Henry le Scrope, Sir John Devereux, and 
Sir Hugh Segr.ive, to whom they gave authority, for a 
year, to conduct the ordinary course of business.b But 
as to the regulation of the king’s household, they declined 
interposing in an office xvhich, they said, both was invi- 
dious in itself, and might prove disagreeable to his majesty. 

The Commons, as they acquired more courage, ven- 
tured to proceed a step further in their applications. They 
prpsenletl a petition, in which they prayed the king to 
check the prevailing custom among the barons, of forming 
illegal confederacies, and supporting each other, as well 
as men of inferior rank, in the violations of law and jus- 
tice. They received from the throne a general and an 
obliging answer to this petition : hut another part of their 
application, that all the great officers should, during the 
king’s minority, be appointed by Parliament, which seemed 
to require the concurrence of the Commons, as xvell as that 
of the Upper House, in the nomination, was not complied 
xvith : the Lords alone assumed the power of appointing 
these officers : the Commons tacitly acquiesced in tlie 
choice ; and thought that, for the present, they themselves 
had proceeded a sufficient length, if they but adwanced 
their pretensions, though rejected, of interposing in these 
more important matters of state. 

On this footing then the government stood. The ad- 
ministration was conducted entirely in the king’s name : 
no regency xvas expressly appointed! : the nine counsellors 
and tlie great officers, named by the peers, did their duty, 
each in his respective department: and the xvliole sxstera 
was for some years kept together by the secret authority 
of the king’s uncles, especially of tlie Duke of Lancaster, 
who was in reality the regent. 

Tile parliament was dissolved, after the Commons had 
represented the necessity of their being re-assembled once 
cviry year, as appointed! by law ; and'after having elected 
two citizens ns their treasurers, to receive and disburse 
the produce of two fifteenths and tenths, xvhich they had 
x-oted to the crown. In the other parliaments called 
during the niinontx’, the Commons still discover a strong 
spirit of freedom, and a sense of their own authority, 
which, without breeding any disturbance, tended to secure 
tlieir independence and that of the people.' ^ 

Edward had left liis grandson involved in many dan- 
gerous xvars. The pretensions of the Duke of Lancaster 
to tlic crown of Castile made that kingdom still persevere 
m hostilities aeamst England. Scotland, xvhose throne 
was now filled by Robert Stuart, nephew to David Bruce, 
and the first prince of that family, maintained such close 
connexions xxith France, that xx-ar xvith one croxx-n almo.'it 
inevitably produced hostilities xvith the other. The French 
monarch, xvhose prudent conduct acquired him the sur- 
name of Jl’re, as he had already baffled all tho experience 
and x’alour of the two Edxx’ards, xvas likely to prove a 
dangerous enemy to a minor king : but his genius, xvhich 
xx-as not naturally enterprising, led him not, at present, to 
give any disturbance to his neighbours ; and he laboured, 

lirrntiniisnessof thepreat, and turbulpncy nf the people, as well as tyianny 
ot the princes. If subjects would enjo> hliert>, and kinjis securi(>, flio 
laws nnist be executed 

In ifie ninth ot this reien the Commons also disro\ered an accnrac.s and 
ajealousj of liberty which ueshotild little expect in tliose rude times. “It 
WA.S rfsrecd bv Parliament*” sajs Cotton, p. “109. that the subsiflv of 
wools, wnol-tells, and skins, pranled to (he kinir until the time of ftJid- 
sumtner then enstiinp, slioid I c<ase from the same time unto tlie feast of 
St Peter ad itncula; for fliat thereby thekinp should be interrupted for 
cldimins such {■rant as due.” See olso Cotton, Pf 108. 
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besides, under many difficulties at home, which it wa.*? 
necessary foi him to surmount before he could think of 
making conquests in a foreign country. England was 
mastei of Calais, Bourdeaux, and Bayonne j and lately 
acquired possession of Cherbourg from the cession of the 
King of Navarre, and of Brest from that of the Duke of 
Brittany and haWng thus an easy entrance into France 
from every quarter, was able, even m its present situation, 
to give disturbance to his government. Before Charles 
could remove the English from these important posts, he 
died in the flower ofTiis age, and left his kingdom to a 
minor son, who bore the name of Charles VI. 

Meanwhile the war with France was cat- 
A. D. 1378. jjgj pjj jjj somewhat languid, and 

produced no enterprise of great lustre and renown. Sir 
Hugh Calverley, governor of Calais, making an inroad 
into Picardy with a detachment of the garrison, set fire to 
Boulogne.'' ' The Duke of Lancaster conducted an army 
into Brittany, but returned without being able to perform 
anj thing memorable. In a subsequent year 
■ ■ ' the Duke of Gloucester marched out of 

Calais with a body of 2000 cavalry, and 8000 infantry ; and 
scrupled not, with his small army, to enter into the heart 
of I ranee, and to continue his ravages through Picardy, 
Champagne, the Bre, the Beausse, the Gatinois, the O'r- 
leanois, fill lie reached his allies in the province of Brit- 
tany.f The Duke of Burgundy, at the head of a more 
considerable army, came within sight of him ; but the 
French were so overawed by the former successes of the 
English, that no superiority of numbers could tem)it them 
to venture a pitched battle with the troops of that nation. 
As the Duke of Brittany, soon after the arnval of these 
succours, formed an accommodation with the court of 
France, this enterprise also proved m the issue unsuccess- 
ful, and made no durable impression upon the enemy. 

The expenses Of these armaments, and the usual'want 
of economy attending a minority, much exhausted the 
English treasury, and obliged the parliament, besides 
making some alterations in tlie councils, to impose a new 
and unusual tax of three groats on every person, male and 
female, above fifteen years of age ; and they ordained that, 
in levying that tax, the opulent should relieve the poor by 
an equibible compensation. This imposition produced a 
mutiny, which was singular m its circumstances. All 
history abounds with examples where the great tyrannize 
over the meaner sort : but here the lowest populace rose 
against their lulers, committed the most cruel ravages upon 
them, and took vengeance for all former oppressions. 

A D 1301 dawn of the arts and of good 

government in that age had excited the 
minds of the populace in different states of Europe, to 
wish for a better condition, and to murmur against those 
chains, which the laws, enacted by the haughty nobility 
and gentry, had so long imposed upon them. The com- 
motions of the people in Flanders, the mutiny of the 
peasants in France, were the natural effects of this growing 
spirit of independence ; and the report of these events 
being brought into England, where personal slavery, as we 
learn from Froissart, e was more general than in any other 
country in Europe, liad prepared the minds of the multi- 
tude for an insurrection. One John Ball also, a seditious 
preacher, who affected low popularity, went about the 
country, and inculcated on his audience the principles of 
the first origin of mankind from one common stock, their 
equal right to liberty and to all the goods of nature, tlie 
tyranny of artificial distinctions, and the abuses which had 
arisen from the degradation of the more considerable pan 
of the species, and the aggrandizement of a few insolent 
rulers.'' These doctrines, so agreeable to the populace, 
and so conformable to the ideas of primitive equality which 
are engraven in the hearts of all men, were greedily re- 
ceived by the multitude ; and scattered the sparks of that 
sedition, which the present tax raised into a conflagration.* 

d Uymer, vol. Mi, p, lOO. 
e NValsiijjj, p. C09. 

t rniibSdrt, liv, 11 , chrtp. 50, 51. Walsing. p. 2*^9- 
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1 liure «cje two verst-s at tlidt tunc m the mouths of all the rommon 
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The imposition of three groats a head had 
been farmed out to tax-gatherers in each the' < oiniiion 

county, who levied the money on the people people, 
with rigour ; and the clause of making the rich ease their 
poorer neighbours of some share of the burden, being so 
vague and indeterminate, had, doubtless, occasioned many 
partialities, and made the people more sensible of the un 
equal lot which fortune had assigned them in the distnbu 
tion of her favours. Tlie first disorder was raised by a 
blacksmith in a village of Essex. The tax-gatherers came 
to this man's shop while he was at work, and they demand- 
ed ‘payment for nis daughter, whom he asserted to be be- 
low the age assigned by the statute. One of these fellows 
offered to produce a very indecent proof to the contrary, 
and at the same time laid hold of the maid : wliicii the 
father resenting, immediately knocked out the ruffian’s 
brains with his hammer. The bystanders applauded the 
action, and exclaimed, that it was full time ior the people 
to take vengeance on their tyrants, and to vindicate their 
native liberty. They immediately flew to arms : the whole 
neighbourhood joined in the sedition : the flame spread in 
an instant over the county : it soon propagated itself into 
that of Kent, of Hertford, Surrey, Sussex, Suffolk, Nor- 
folk, Cambridge, and Lincoln. Before the government 
had the least warning of the danger, the disorder had 
grown beyond control or opposition : the populace had 
shaken ofi' all regard to their former masters : and being 
headed by the most audacious and criminal of their asso- 
ciates, who assumed the feigned names of Wat Tyler, 
Jack Straw, Hob Carter, and Tom Miller, by which they 
were fond of denoting their mean origin, they committed 
every where the most outrageous violence on such of the 
gentry or nobility as had the misfortune to fall into their 
hands. 

■ The mutinous populace, amounting to a , 
hundred thousand 'men, assemblea on * 
Blackheath, under their leaders Tyler and Straw; and as 
the Princess of Wales, the king’s mother, returning from 
a pilgrimage to Canterbury, passed through the midst of 
them, they insulted her atteimants ; and some of the most 
insolent among them, to show their purpose of levelling all 
mankind, forced kisses from her; but they allowed her to 
continue her journey, without attempting any further in- 
jury.*' They sent a'message to the King, who had taken 
shelter in the Tower ; and they desired a conference wit’i 
him. Richard sailed down the river in a barge for that 
purpose ; but on his approaching the shore, he saw such 
sym])toms of tumult and insolence, that he put back, and 
returned to that fortress.' The seditious peasants, mean- 
while, favoured by the populace of London, had broken 
into the city ; had” burned the Duke of Lancaster’s palace 
of the Savoy ; cut off the heads of all the gentlemen whom 
they laid hold of ; expressed a particular animosity against 
the lawyers and attorneys ; and pillaged the warehouses 
of the rich merchants."' A great body of tliem quartered 
themselves at Mile-end ; and the king, finding no defence 
in the Tower, which was weakly garrisoned, and ill sup- 
plied with provisions, was obliged to go out to them, and 
ask their demands. They required a general pardon, the 
abolition of slavery, fieedom of commerce in market towns 
without toll or impost, and a fixed rent on lands, instead 
of the services due by villainage. These requests, which, 
though extremely reasonable in themselves, the nation was 
not sufficiently prepared to receive, and which it was dan- 
gerous to have extorted by violence, were however com- 
plied with ; charters to that purpose were granted them ; 
and this body immediately dispersed, and returned to their 
.several homes." 

During this transaction, another body of the rebels 
had broken into the Tower ; had murdered Simon Sud- 
bury, the primate and chancellor, with Sir Robert Hales, 
the treasurer, and some other persons of distinction ; and 
continued their ravages in the city.” Tlie king, passing 

"When Adani delv’d and Eve span, 

Where was then Ihe genlleman ^ 

k Froissart, Hv, ii.chap. 74. 
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along Smithfield, very slenderly guarded, met tvith Wat 
Tyler, at the head of these rioters, and entered into a con- 
ference with him. Tyler, having ordered his comiia- 
nions to retire till he should give them a signal, alter 
which they were to murder all' the company except the 
l.ing himself, uhom they were to detain prisoner, (eared 
not to come into the midst of the royal retinue, lie there 
beliaved liimself in such a manner, that Walworth, the 
Mayor of London, not able to bear his insolence, drew 
his suord, and struck him so violent a blow as brought 
him to the ground, vvlicre he was instantly despatched by 
others of the king's attendants. Tlie mutineers, seeing 
their leader fall, prepared themselves for revenge; and 
this whole compativ, with the kinghimself, had undoubt- 
edly peitshcd on tiie spot, had it not been for an extraor- 
dinary presence of mind winch Richard discovered on the 
occasion . 11c ordered his company to slop ; he advanced 
alone towards the enraged multitude; and accosting 
them with an afi’.ible and intrc|iid countenance, he asked 
them, “ ^^'hat is the meaning of this disorder, m.v good 
people^ Are je angry that JO have lost tour leader’; lam 
your king: I will he jour leader.” Tlie populace, ovir- 
•awed by his presence, implicitlv followed him: he led 
them into tlie fields, to prevent any disorder which might 
have n''isen bv their continuing in the city : being there 
joined by Sir Robert Ivnolles, and a body of well-armed 
veteran soldiers, who had been .secretly drawn togethei, he 
stiKtlv jirohibitcd that officer from falling on the rioters, 
and committing an undistinguished slaughter upon them; 
and he peaceably dismissed them with the same charters 
which had been granted to their fcllows.p Soon after, the 
nobil.tv and gciitrv, heiriiigof the king’s danger, in vvhicli 
they were all involved, flocked to London with their ad- 
herents and retaircrs ; and Richard took the field at the 
head of an armj -10,000 strong.e It then behoved all tlie 
rebels to submit : the charters of enfranchisement anti 
pardon wore revoked bv jiarhament ; the low people were 
reduced to the same slavish condition as before; and 
several of the ringleaders were severelj juinishcd for the 
late disorders. Some were iven executed without process 
or lurm of haw r It was pretended that the intentions of 
the nuitinecrs had been to scire the king's jierson, to carry 
him through Enghind at their head, to murder all the no- 
bilitv, gci.trv, and lavvvcis, and even all the bishops ai d 
priest', except tlio iiiendic.int friars ; to despatch after- 
wards the king himself ; and having thus redueed .all to a 
level, to order the kingdom at their pleasure.’ It is not 
imjiossihle, but manv of tlieni, in the delirium of their 
first success, might have formed such projects : but of all 
the evils incident to human socictv , the insurrections of 
the popiikice, when not raised and su|)[)orlcd by persons of 
higher ipialitj, .are the le.ist to be dre.ided ; the mischiefs 
conscipient to an abolition of all rank and distinction, 
become so great tli.it thej are immediatelv felt, and soon 
bung affairs hack to their former order anti arrangement. 

A joulh of sixteen, (which was at this time the king’s 
age,) who had discovered so much courage, presence of 
mind, and adtlress, and had sodcxtcrouslv cludetl the vio- 
lence of tins tumult, rai.scd great exj ectations in the nation ; 
and It was natural to hope, that he would, in the course of 
his life, etpial iheglorie.s which had so uniformly attended 
his fuller and his grandf.ither in all tlicir undertakings. 

a D ras jiruportion as Richard advanced in 

years, these hopes vanished; and his want 
of capacity, at lca.st of solid judgment, appeared m every 
enteijirise winch he attempted. "Ilie Scots, sensible of 
their own defieiencj in cav airy , bad applied to the regency 
of Charles \'I. ; and .folin dc Vienne, Admiral of France, 
had been sent over with a body of 1500 men at arms, to 
support tliemm their incursions against the English. 'Flic 
danger vvxos now deemed by the king's uncles somewhat 
serious ; .and a numerous army of C0,000 men was levied ; 
and they marched into Scotland, with Richard him'.elf at 
their head. Tlie Scots did not pretend to make resistance 
against so great a force : llicy abandoned without scruple 
their country to be pillaged and destroyed by the enemy: 
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and when de Vienne expressed bis surprise at this plan of 
operations, they told him, that all their cattle was driven 
into the forests and fastnesses ; that their houses and other 
goods were of small value ; and that they well knew how 
to compensate any losses which they might sustain in tliat 
respect, by making an incursion into Jvngland. Accor- 
dingly, when Richard entered Scot'and by Berwick and 
the e.ast coast, the Scots, to the number of 30,000 men, 
attended by tlie French, entered the borders of England 
by the west, and carrying their rayages through Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, and Lancashire, collected a rich 
booty, and then returned in tranquillity to their own coun- 
try. Richard meanwhile adv-anced towards Edinburgh, 
and destroyed in his way all the towns and vdllages on 
each Side of him : he reduced that city toaslies : he treated 
in the same manner, Perth, Dundee, and other places in 
the low countries ; but when he was advised to march to- 
wards tlie west coast, to await the return of the enemy, 
and to take revenge on them for their devastations, Ids im- 
patience to return to England, and enjoy his usual plea- 
sures and amusements, outweighed every consideration; 
and he led hack his army without effecting any thing by 
all these mighty prejiiu-.tioiis. Tlie Scots, soon after, 
finding the heavy bodies of Fiench cavalry very useless in 
that desultory l:md of war to which they confined them- 
selves, treated their allies so ill, that the French returned 
home, much disgusted with the country, and with the 
manners of its inhabitants.' And the English, thougli 
they regretted the indolence and levity of their king, saw 
themstlvcs for the future secured against any dangerous 
invasion from that quarter. ' 

But it w.Ts so material an interest of the , . 

French court to wTcst the sea-port towns 
from the hands of the enemy, that they resolved to attempt 
It by some other eiqiedient, and found no means so likely 
as an invasion of England itself. Tliey collected a grea’t 
fleet and army at Sluise ; for the Flemings were now in 
•alliance with them : all the nobility of France were en- 
gaged m this enterprise : the English were kept in alarm : 
great preparations were made for the reception of the in- 
vaders : and though the dispersion of the French ships by 
a storm, and the taking of many of them by the English', 
before the embarkation of the troops, freed the kingdom 
from the present danger, the king and council were fully 
sensible tliat this j.enlous situation might every moment 
return upon them.'' 

Tlierc were two circumstances, chiefly, which engaged 
the French at this time to think of sucli attempts, llie 
one vvas the absence of the Duke of Lancaster, who had 
carried into Spam the flower of the English military force, 
in jiroscrntioii of his vain claim to the crown of Castile; 
an eiilcrjirise in which, after some promising success, he 
vvas finally disappointed: the other vvas, the violent dis- 
sensions and disorders which had taken place in the Eng- 
lish government. 

nic subjection m w hicli Richard vvas held by bis uncles, 
particularly by the Duke of Gloucester, a jinnee of am- 
bition and genius, though it vvas not unsuitable to his 
vc.irs and slender capacity, was xtremely disagreeable to 
Ills violent temper ; and he soon attempted to shake oft' 
the yoke imjioscd upon him. Robert de Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, a yourg man of a noble f.imily, of an agreeable 
figure, 1 ut of dissolute manners, had acquired an entire 
ascendant over him, and governed him w itli an absolute 
authority. The king set so little bounds to bis afleetion, 
that he first created his favourite M.irquis of Dublin, a 
title before unknown in England, then Duke of Ireland ; 
and transferred to him by patent, which vvas confirmed in 
parliament, tlie entire sovereignty for life of that island." 
lie gave him in marriage his cousin-german, the daughter 
of Ingelram de Coiisi, Earl of Bedford ; hut soon after he 
jiermitted him to repudiate that lady, though of an unex- 
ceptionable character, and to marry a foreigner, a Bohe- 
mian, with whom he had become enamoured.' These 
jiublic declarations of attachment turned the attention of 
the w hole court towards the minion : all favours passed 
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throueh his hands : access to the king could only be ob- 
taineo by his mediation : and Richard seemed to take no 
jdeasure in royal authority, but so far as it enabled him to 
load with favours and titles and dignities this object of his 
afi’ections. 

Diswim-nt nf Tile jealousy of power immediately pro- 
tiie ij.iroiis. duced an animosity between the minion and 
his creatures on the one hand, and the princes of the blood 
and chief nohilitv on the other; and the usual complaints 
against the insolence of favourites were loudly echoed, 
and greedily received, in every part of the kingdom, 
hlowbray Earl of Nottingham, the Mareschal, Fitz-AIan 
J'.arl of Arundel, Piercy Earl of Northumberland, Mon- 
t icute Earl of Salisbury, Beauchamp Earl of Warwick, 
we.e all connected with each other, and with the princes, 
by fr endsliip or alliance, and still more by their common 
aiitipathy to those who had eclipsed them in the king’s 
favour and confidence. No longer kept in awe by the 
liersonal character of the prince, they scorned to submit 
to his ministers : and the method which they took to 
redress the grievance complained of, well suited the vio- 
lence of the age, and proves the desperate extremities to 
which every opposition was sure to be instantly carried. 

IMichael de la Pole, the present chancellor, and lately 
created Earl of Suffolk, was the son of an eminent mer- 
chant ; hut had nsen W his abilities and valour during 
the wars of Edward III., had acquired the friendship of 
that monarch, and was esteemed the person of greatest 
experience and capacity among those who were attached 
to the Duke of Ireland and tlie king’s secret council. 
The Duke of Gloucester, who had the Hons* of Com- 
mons at his devotion, impelled them to exercise that 
power, which they seem first to have assumed against 
Lord Latimor, during the declining years of the late 
king; and an impeachment against the chancellor was 
earned up by them to the House of Peers, which was no 
less at Ills devotion. The king foresaw the tempest pre- 
p.irmg against him and his ministers. After attempting 
in vain to rouse the Londoners to his defence, he with- 
drew froni parliament, and retired with his court to 
Eltham. The iiarliameut sent a deputation, inviting him 
to return, and threatening that, if ho persisted in absent- 
ing himself, they would immediateU dissolve, and le.ave 
the nation, though at that time in imminent danger of a 
I reiich invasion, without any support or supjily for its 
defence. At the same time, a memlier was encouraged to 
call for the record containing the parliamentary depo- 
s tioii of Edward II.; a plain intimation of the fate which 
Richard, if he continued refractory, had reason to expect 
from them. The king, finding himself unable to resist, 
was content to stipulate that, except finishing the present 
impeachment against Suffolk, no attack should be made 
upon any other of his ministers ; and on that condition 
he returned to the parliament.x 

Nothing can prove more fully the innocence of Suffolk, 
than the frivolousness of the crimes xvhicli his enemies, 
in the present plenitude of their power, thought proper to 
objei t against him.z It was alleged that being chancellor, 
and obliged by his oath to consult the king’s profit, he 
had purcliasecf lands of the crown below their truCTOlue; 
that lie had exchanged with the king a perpetual annuity 
of dOO marks a year, which he inherited from his father, 
and which was assigned upon the customs of the port of 
Hull, for lands of an equal income; that having obtained 
for Ins son the priory of St. Anthony, which was formerly 
possessed by a Frenchman, an enemy, and a schismatic, 
and a new jirior being at the same time named by the 
Pope, he had refused to admit this person, xvhose title 
was not legal, till Im made a composition xvith his son, 
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and apepd to pay him a hundred pounds a jear from the 
income of the benefice; that he, had purchased from one 
Tvdeman, of Limborch, an old and forfeited annuity or 
fifty pounds a year upon the crown, and had engaged the 
king to admit that bad debt; and that, when created Earl 
of Suffolk, he had obtained a grant of five hundred 
pounds a year, to support the dignity of that title.^ 
Even the proof of these articles, frivolous as they are 
was found very deficient upon the trial : it appeared that 
Suffolk had made no purcliase from the crown while he 
was chancellor, and that all his bargains of that kind were 
made before he was advanced to thk dignity .•> It is almost 
needless to add, that lie was condemned notwithstand- 
ing his defence ; and that he was deprived of his office. 

Gloucester and his associates observed their stipulation 
with the king, and attacked no more of his ministers : 
but they immediately attacked himself and his royal dig- 
nity, and framed a commission after the model of those 
xvhich had been attempted almost in every, reign since 
that of Richard I. and which had always been attended 
with extreme confusion.c By this commission, xvhich 
was ratified by parliament, a council of fourteen persons 
was apnointecl, all of Gloucester’s faction, except Nevt, 
Archbishop of York : the sovereign power was transferred 
to these men for a twelvemonth : the king, who had now 
reached the twenty-first year of his age, was in reahtv 
dethroned: the aristocracy was rendered supreme: and 
though the term of the commission was limited, it was 
easy to foresee that the intentions of the party were to 
render it perpetual, and that power would with great dif- 
ficulty he wrested from those grasping hands to which it 
was once committed. Richard, however, was obliged to 
submit : he signed the commission which violence had 
extorted from him ; he took an oath never to infringe it ; 
and though at tlie end of the session he piihlirlj/ entered 
a protest, that the prerogatives of the crown,’ notwith- 
standing Ins late concession, should still he deemed entire 
and unimjiaired,'' tlie new commissioners, witliout re- 
garding this declaration, proceeded to tlie exercise ol 
their authority. 

The king, thus dispossessed of royal power, a. d. iiar 
was soon sensible of the contempt into which tommo- 
he xvas fallen. His favourites and ministers, '*“*■ 
who were as yet allowed to remain about his person, failed 
not to aggrav.ite the injury, which, without any demerit 
on his part, had been ofiered to him. And his eager 
temper was of itself sufficiently inclined to seek the 
means, both of recovering his authority, and of revenging 
himself on those who had invaded it. As’ the House of 
Commons appeared now of weight in the constitution, lie 
secretly tried some expedients for procuring a favourable 
election : he sounded some of the sheriffs, who being at 
that time both the returning officers, and magistrates of 
great power in the counties, had naturally considerable 
influence in elections.' But as most of them liad been 
appointed by his uncles, either during his minority, or 
during the course of the present commission, he found 
them, m general, averse to his enterprise. The sentiments 
and inclinations of the judges were more favourable to 
Iiim. He met at Nottingham Sir Robert Tresilian, chief 
justice of the Ring’s Bench, Sir Robert Bclknappe, chief 
justice of the Common Pleas, Sir John Carey, chief baron 
of the Exchequer, Holt, Fulthorpe, and Bourg, inferior 
justices, and Lockton, serjeant-at-iaw; and he proposed 
to them some (pieries, which these lawyers, either from 
the influence of his authority, or of reason, made no 
scruple of answering in the way he desired. "I’liey de- 
clared that the late commission was derogatory to the 
royalty and prerogative of the king ; that those who pro- 
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tie U l olf, though a great nicrchaiii, luul hi-tn ruined h\ lendiii" luouev 
to the late king bee Cottrn,. p. iu| UV may Jen.ark, that tfe 
of Gloucester and \ ork, IIioubIj vaitiv rich, received at the same lime 

toi p^'m. CoS {.’.“■il'a ■' 

b Cotton, |>. .315 

c Knyphton, p 2680. Statutes at large, 10 Rich. 11. can 1 

d Colton, p. * • 

c In Ihe picjinhlc lo5 Henry IV. cap. \ii it is implied, tnat the slie- 
™™hcrsoi the House of Commons, not 
only in this parliament, hut iii niHiij others. nnnim., noi 
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cured it, or advised the king to consent to it, were punish- 
able with death ; that those who necessitated and com- 
lielled liim were guilty of treason ; that those were equally 
criminal who should persevere in maintaining it; that the 
king has the right of dissolving parliaments at pleasure; 
that the parliament, while it sits, must first proceed upon 
the king’s business ; and that this assembly cannot, with- 
out Ins consent, impeach any of his ministers and jndtres.f 
Even according to our present strict maxims with regard 
to law and the royal jirerogative, all these determinations, 
except the two last, appear justifiable: and as the great 
privileges of the Commons, particularly that of impoacli- 
ment, were hitherto new, and sn|ipiirlpd by few precedents, 
there want not plausible reasons to justify these opinions 
of the judges. S’ Thej signed thcrelore their answer to the 
king’s ipuTies before the Archbishops of York and Dub- 
lin, the Hishops of Durham, Cliichcstcr, and Bangor, the 
Duke of Ireland, the Fiarl of Sufl'olk, and two other coun- 
sellors of inferior (piality. 

The Duke of Gloucester and his adherents soon got 
intelligence of this secret consultation, and were natumll}’ 
veiv much alarmed at it. They saw tlie king’s intentions; 
and they determined to prevent the execution of them. 
As soon .IS he came to Loudon, which tliey knew was 
well disposed to their |iartv, they sccrelty assembled their 
forces, and appeared in arms at llaringay park, near Iligh- 
gato, with a power which Richard and his ministers wore 
not able to resist. Tliey sent him a mes.sago b\ the Arcli- 
hi-hop of Canterbury, and the Lords Level, Cobham, and 
Devereux, and demanded lliat the persons who had 
seduced him by their pernicious counsel, and were traitors 
both to him and to tlie kingdom, should ho delivered up 
to them. A few dats after they anpeared in his presence, 
armed and attended with arnica followers; and they 
arcused, by name, the Archbishop of York, the Duke of 
Ireland, tlie F..arl of Sitflblk, Sir Robert Tresihan, and 
Sir Nicholas Hrembre, as iniblic and dangerous enemies 
to the st.ile. 'Ihej threw down their gauntlets before the 
king, and fiercely ofi'ered to maintain the tnith of their 
charge by duel. The nersons accused, and all the other 
obnoMoiis ministers, liad withdrawn or had concealed 
Ihemseltes. 

Tlie Duke of Ireland fled to Cheshire, .and levied some 
forces, with which he aihanccd to relieve the king from 
the Miilence of the nobles, (ilouceslcr encountered him 
in Oxfordshire with much sujierior forces; routed Inin, 
dispersed Ins followers, and oliliged him to Ih into the 
Low Countries, where he died in exile a few years .after. 

A I) i-i.ai The lords then apjieared at London with an 
XI I I’ll army of foi tv lliousand men ; and having 
obliged the king to sumiiion a parliament, which was 
ciinrch at their duotioii, they ti.id full power, by observing 
.1 few leg.il foriiis, to take lenge.incc on all thtir cncinies. 

I sinii.i.m nr h’l'c great (leers, men whose combined 
r'nniii.ii ..f ii.r jiower was able at any time to shake the 

inc ,tnintMrrs j|,P of G'loiicestcr, the king's 

iiiule; the F,arl of Derby, son of the Duke of I..ancaster; 
the F.irl of Anindel ; the Earl of Warwick ; and the E.arl 
of .N'ottinghaiii, .Mareschal of England, entered belore the 
Iiarliamciit an aecusalion or a]i]ieal,as it was called, against 
the five counsellors whom they had already accused before 
the k mg. The parliament, w’lio ought to have been judges, 
yvere not ashamed to imjiose an oath on all their members, 
by yvliich they bound themselves to Iwe and die yvith the 
lords appellants, and to dofend them against all opposition 
yvith their lives and fortunes.'' 

i Kn>cliU>ii, Ypofl. Nrn^t. ji .'ill 

i: I he lurll tmt-nl. in nil, < ni iirrl ITT, flttf on flirilnnl clay 

of Ihf* kiin; «lioii]tl r« all the creat ofliirs , ami that thV 

^Iioiilil tliui nn^urr to ii()\ arruiinmn (hit stmuT'I lx* 
aLMiiiit Ihcti) plniuh inipltr^, iImI »hilc fiiiniitm. rntihl not 

Ilf acru5**d nr impPHt h< <1 ni p.trlMnvnt. IIpnr> |\ told tlir ( ommon', 
that tfic iis'ivc nt {iirli.trnriit rrqiiirid llirni to un first thrnoyh the kinu's 
hiiJiinesi 111 cnintnic supplies , vhitti order lltc kmi; totrntfrd not loaltfr. 
Ihirl TIist.iol.il |) ft.'i Upon till* lihtde it niitst idlimid. tliat atiordini; 
tn ancient pi artier »ml jirinriples, thert* ar« , at least, plaiisiTdr croondi for 
nil tiipsonpmions of the iihIl’ps It must hr rrm irkinl, tint this AthriiMlion 
ofllrnry IV, uas cjs cn ilehlx r drU , nlln torisiiltm*! llii* lloiiso ot Perrs, 
uhn sun* tniirh fxtter nrqtiamtid with the iisnyi* of {Mtlminrnl. than Hip 
i?nnranl Commons And if hus the crraler iiuflionti, lipiaiisp Ilenry l\ . 
Iiad rnaftp this serv printtt»|p “ consnlerahlp nrln Ir «if ilwrcp against hn 
pri (h cpssor , an<l lliat a irr s Im n fars lift on* ‘'O ill croiiiulttl wt-rr most 
e«r llip imputations throun on the unhappy Hicliard* 

h Cotton, p. 

I Knvehton, p CTt.'I IjrrpT, sol ill p OlO from the record*, 

purl, flist, \ol I. p. 414. 


’Tlie other proceedings yvere yvel! suited to the violence 
and iniquity of the times. A charge consisting of thirty- 
nine articles, yvas delivered in by the appellants ; and, as 
none of the accused counsellors, except Sir Nicholas 
Bremhre, yvas in custody, the rest yvere cited to amiear ; 
and upon their absenting themselves, the House of Peers, 
after a very short interval, yvithout hearing a witness, yvith- 
ont examining a fact, or deliberating on one point of layv, 
declared them guilty of high treason. Sir Nicholas 
Bremhre, yvho yvas produced m court, had the appearance, 
and but the appearance, of a trial : the Peers, though they 
yvere not by law his proper judges, pronounced, in a very 
summary manner, sentence of death upon him, and he 
yvas executed, together yvith Sir Robert Tresilian, who had 
been discovered and taken in the interval. 

It yvould be tedious to recite the yvhole charge delivered 
in against the five counsellors ; yvhich is to be met yvith 
in several collections.' It is sufficient to observe, in 
general, that if yve reason upon tlie supiiosition, yyhich is 
the true one, that the royal prerogative yvas inyuded by the 
commission extorted by the Duke of Gloucester and his 
associates, and that the king’s person yvas afterwards de- 
tained in custody by rebels, many of the articles will 
appear, not only to imply no crime in the Duke of Ire- 
land and the ministers, but to ascribe to them actions 
yvhich were laudable, and which they yvere bound by their 
allegiance to perform. 'Tlie feyv articles impeaching the 
conduct of these ministers before that commission, yvhich 
subverted the constitution, and annihilated all justice and 
legal authority, are vague and general ; such as their en- 
grossing the king’s favour, keeping his barons at a distance 
from him, obtaining unreasonable grants for themselves or 
their creatures, and dissipating the public treasure by use- 
less expenses. No violence is objected to them ; no par- 
ticular illegal act;'' no breach of any statute; and their 
administration mav therefore be concluded to have been 
so far innocent and inoffensive. All the disorders indeed 
seem to have proceeded, not from any violation of the 
Inyvs, or any ministerial tyranny, but merely from a rival- 
ship of po’wer, yvhich tlie Duke of Gloucester and the 
great nobility, agreeably to tlie genius of the times, carried 
to the uimos’t extremity against tlieir opponents, yvithout 
.any regard to reason, justice, or humanity. 

Hut tlic.se yvere not the only deeds of violence com- 
mitted during the triumph of the party. All the other 
judges, yvho had signed the extrajudicial opinions at Not- 
tingliiim, yvere condemned to deatli, and yyerc, as a grace or 
f.uour, banished to Ireland ; though they pleaded the fear 
of their liyps and the menaces of the king’s ministers as 
their excuse. Lord Beauchamp of Holt, Sir James 
Berners, and John Salisbury, yvere also tried and con- 
demned for higli treason ; merely because they had 
.Tlemiilcd to defeat the late commission : but the life of 
the latter yya.s spared. Tlie f.ite of Sir Simon Burley was 
more severe : this gentleman yvas much beloved for his 
icrsniial merit, had distinguished Iiimself by many 
lononrable actions,' yvas created Knight of the Garter, 
and had been appointed governor to Richard, by the 
late king and of the Black Prince : he had attended his 
master from the earliest infancy of that prince, and had 
ever remained oxtremelv attached to him : yet all these 
considerations could not save him from falling a victim to 
Gloucester’s vengeance. This execution, more than all 
the others, made a deep impression on the mind of Rich- 
ard : his oueeii too, (for he yvas already married to the 
sister of tlie Emperor Wmceslaus, King of Bohemia,) 

k \Vr nin^t fxrppt the lOlh article, which arrn'ies pTnihre orhavinircut 
oR the lic.nls of tuent\ two prisoners, confineil toi telonv or ileht, wuljont 
wannnt oi proie'is or l.iw. Hut, as it is not cnnceisable wlui interest 
JTrenitire <niihl Imseto treat fh»se felons anti deblors in such a manner. v.e 
ina> prisunie lli.it the fact is either f.ilseor nnsrepresentetl. It was in Ihfse 
men’s power to s ly any flunc aeainst the persons arcnseil : no defence or 
n)>oh>c> WHS ailmitled : al) was law lexs will hp'I pleasure. 

I lies are also accused of destens to nmrdei the fnids • fmt these acrusa- 
tions tilher are ceneral, or tlestros ope another. Sometimes, as in article 
I5rh, !he> inteiut to murder them by means of the mnj or «n«f city of T on- 
don • soiiietimes, as in article CHtli, by trial and false inquols . sometimes, 
ns in arlich* CHth. by means of the ’Kinfi of Frame, who was to reccise 
Calais for his pains. 

I At least this is the character plvcn of Turn l»y Froissart, liv. it., who 
knew* film personally: Walsmchnm, p. ttf., a \erydiftereni elm* 
r.icler of him; but he is a writer «oniew hat passionate an<l partial; and 
the choice made of this gentleman by Edward 111. and the Black Prince, 
ifir till eiiucatinn of llicliard, makes* the cliaracter pisen him by Froissart 
ipucti more probable. 
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interested herself in behalf of Burley : she remained three 
hours on her knees before the Duke of Gloucester, plead- 
ing for that gentleman’s life ; hut though she was become 
extremely popular by her amiable qualities, which had 
acquired her the appellation of the f’nod Queen Anne, her 
petition was sternly rejected by the inexorable tyrant. 

The parliament concluded this violent scene, by a 
declaration that none of the articles, decided on these 
trials to be treason, should ever aftenvards be drawn into 
precedent by the judges, who were still to consider the 
statute of tlie tweiity-fifth of Edward as the rule of their 
decisions. The House of Lords seem not, at that time, 
to have known or acknowledged the principle, that they 
themselves were bound, in their judicial capacity, to follow 
the rules which they, in conjunction with the king and 
Commons, had established in tlieir legislative.™ It was 
also enacted, that every one should swear to the perpetual 
maintenance and support of the forfeitures and attainders, 
and of all the other acts passed during this parliament. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury added the penalty of ex- 
communication, as a further security to these violent 
transactions. 

A D 1389 might naturally he expected, that the 

' king, being reduced to such slavery by the 
combination of the princes and chief nobility, and having 
appeared so unable to defend his servants from the cruel 
effects of their resentment, would long remain in subjec- 
tion to them ; and never would recover the royal power, 
without the most violent struggles and convulsions : but 
the event proved contrary. In less than a twelvemonth, 
Richard, who was in his twenty-third year, declared in 
council, that, as he had now attained die full age which 
entitled him to govern by his own authority his kingdom 
and household, he resolved to exercise his right of so- 
vereignty ; and when no one ventured to contradict so 
reasonable an intention, he deprived Fitz-Alan, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, of the dignity of chancellor, and bestowed 
that high office on William of Wickham, Bishop of Win- 
chester; the Bishop of Hereford was displaced from the 
office of treasurer, the Earl of Arundel from that of ad- 
miral ; even the Duke of Gloucester and the Earl of 
Warwick were removed for a time from the council : and 
no opposition was made to these great changes. The 
history of this reign is imperfect, and little to be depended 
on ; except where it is supported by public records : and 
it is not easy for us to assign the reason of this unexpected 
event. Perhaps some secret animosities, naturally to be 
expected in that situation, had crept in among the great 
men, and had enabled the king to recover his authority. 
Perhaps the violence of their former proceedings had lost 
them the affections of the people, who soon repent of any 
cruel extremities to which they are carried by their leaders. 
However this may be, Richard exercised wfth moderation 
the authority which be had resumed. He seemed to be 
entirely reconciled to his uncles " and the other great men, 
of whom he had so much reason to complain : he never 
attempted to recall from banishment the Duke of Ireland, 
whom he found so obnoxious to them : he confirmed, by 
reclamation, the general pardon which the parliament 
ad passed for all offences : and he courted the affections 
of the people, by voluntarily remitting some subsidies 
which had neen granted him ; a remarkable and almost 
singular instance of such generosity. 

After this composure of domestic differences, and this 
restoration of the government to its natural state, there 
passes an interval of eight years, which affords not many 
remarkable events. The Duke of Lancaster returned from 
Spain ; having resigned to his rival all pretensions to the 
crown of Castile, upon payment of a large sum of money,” 

m In general, the parliament in fhoae dajs never paid a proper regard 
to EtiwHrd’s statute of treasons, tliough one ot the most advantageous laws 
for the sulnect that has e'er been enacted. In the lyih ot the kiiie, the 
J)ut€s of Lancatter and Gloucester comjilaxn to Kxchard that 6ir Thomas 
Talbot, With others ofhxs adherents, conspired the death of the *atd dukes tn 
divers parts of Cheshire, as the same teas confessed and veil Imovn ; and 
praptnff that the parliament tray judge of the fault. Whereupon the king 
and the lords in the parliament judged the same Jact to he open and high trea- 
son : and hereupon they award txco writs, the one to the sheriff of York, and 
the other to the sheritfs vf Derby, to take the body of the said Sir Thomas, 
returnable in the King's Bench tn the month of Faster then ensuing. And 
open proclamation icas made in Westminster hall, that upon the sheriff's 
return, and at the nest coming tn of the ^atd Thomas, the said Thomas 
should he contictedof treason, and incur the loss and pain of the same: and all 
such as should receive him after the proclamation, should tneur the same loss 


and having married his daughter, Philippa, to the King of 
Portugal. The authority of this prince served to coun- 
terbalance that of the Duke of Glopcester, and secured 
the power of Richard, who paid great court to his eldest 
uncle, by yvhom he had never been offended, and whom 
he found more moderate in his temper than the younger. 
He made a cession to him for life of the duchy of Guienne,!’ 
which the inclinations and changeable humour of the Gas- 
cons had restored to the English government ; but as they 
remonstrated loudly against this deed, it was finally, with 
the Duke’s consent, revoked by Richard.s There happen- 
ed an incident, which produced a dissension between 
Lancaster and his two brothers. After the death of the 
Spanish princess, he espoused Catherine Swineford, daugh- 
ter of a private knight of Hainanlt, by whose alliance York 
and Gloucester thought the dignity of their fijmily much 
injured : but the king gratified his uncle, by passing in 
parliament a charter of legitimation to the children whom 
that lady had born him before marriage, and by creating 
the eldest Earl of Somerset.’’ 

The wars, meanwhile, which Richard had inherited with 
his crown, still continued ; though interrupted by frequent 
truces, according to the practice of that age, and conducted 
with little vigour, by reason of the weakness of all parties. 
The French war was scarcely heard of ; the tranquillity of 
the northern borders was only interrupted by one inroad 
of the Scots, which proceeded more from a rivalship be- 
tween the two martial families of Piercy and Douglas, 
than from any national quarrel : a fierce battle or skirmish 
was fought at Otterborne,' m which young Piercy, sur- 
named Hotspur, from his impetuous valour, was taken 
pnsoner, ana Douglas slain ; and the victory remained 
undecided.' Some insurrections of the Irish obliged the 
king to make an expedition into that country, which he 
reduced to obedience ; and he recovered, in some degree, 
by this enterprise, his character of courage, which had 
suffered a little hy the inactivity of his reign. 

At last, the English and French courts began ' ' 

to think in earnest of a lasting peace ; but found it so 
difficult to adjust their opposite pretensions, that they 
were content to establish a truce of twenty-five years 
Brest and Cherbourg were restored, the former to the Duke 
of Brittany, the latter to the King of Navarre : both parties 
were left in possession of all the other places which they 
held at the time of concluding the truce : and to render 
the amity between the two crowns more durable, Richard, 
who was now a widower, wa.s affianced to Isabella, the 
daughter of Charles.'' This princess -was only seven years 
of age ; but the king agreed to so unequal a match, chiefly 
that he might fortify himself by this alliance against the 
enterpnses of his uncles, and the incurable turbulence as 
well as inconstancy of his barons. 

Die administration of the king, though it was not, in 
this interval, sullied by any unpopular act, except the 
seizing of the charter of London,* which was soon after 
restored, tended not much to corroborate his authority ; 
and his personal character brought him into contempt, 
even while his public government appeared, in a good 
measure, unexceptionable. Indolent, profuse, addicted 
to low pleasures ; he spent his vrhole time in feasting and 
jollity, and dissipated, in idle show, or in bounties to 
favourites of no reputation, that revenue which the people 
expected to see him employ in enterprises directed to 
public honour and advantage. He forgot his rank by 
admitting all men to his familiarity ; and he was not 
sensible that their acquaintance with the qualities of his 
mind was not able to impress them with the respect which 
he neglected to preserve from his birth and station. The 
Earls of Kent and Huntingdon, hi_ half-brothers, were 

and pain. Cotton, p. 354. It is to he observed, that this extraordinary 
judement was fiassed in h time of tranquillity, fhough tlie statute itseff 
of I’dward III. reserves a power to Ine parliament to declare any new 
species of treason, it is not to he supposed tliat tins power vtas reserved to 
the of I onls alone, or ttiat men vt ere to be jutlfred by a law ex vo t 

facto. At least, if such he the ineaninp ot the clause, it m.i> lie affirmed 
that men w ere at that time very ignorant of the first principles of law and 
justice. 

n Dudtrale, vol. ii p. 170. 

o Knyuhton, p. C677. NValsingham, p. 342. 

p Hjmei, vol vn. p f)59. q Und. p. 007. 

r Cotton, p, 305. Nv alsinj'Iiam, p. 352. s I5lli Auynst, 13{W. 

t Froissart, li\. lii. ciiap. 124, 125, 126. \Valsincham, fi. 355. 

11 liyiner, vol. vii. p. 020. vv Jlnd. p 8lU 

X Ibid. p. 727 . Walsmgliam, p. 347* 
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his chief confidents and favourites ; and though he never 
devoted himself to them with so profuse an affection as 
mat with which lie had formerly been attached to tlie 
Duke of Ireland, it was easy for men to see, that every 
grace passed through their hands, and that the king liad 
rendered himself a mere cypher in the government. The 
small regard which the public bore to his person, disposed 
them to murmur against his administration, and to receive, 
with greedy ears, every coinphiint which the discontented 
or ambitious grandees suggested to them, 

A. II, 1 S 97 . Gloucester soon perceived the advantages 
Ccihau' ot (lie which this dissolute conduct gave him ; and 
ceater fintlmg tliat both lesentmeiitaiid jealousy on 

the part of Ins nephew still prevented him 
from acquiring any ascendant over that prince, he deter- 
mined to cultivate his popularity with the nation, and to 
revenge himself on those s\ho eclipsed him in lavour and 
authority, lie seldom appeared at court or in council ; 
he never declared his opinion but in order to disa|)piove 
of the measures embraced by the king and Ins favourites; 
and he courted the friendship of every man whom disaji- 
pointinent or piivate resentment had rendered an enemy 
to the administration. The long truce with France was 
unpopular with the English, who breathed nothing but 
wai- against that hostile nation ; and Gloucester took care 
to encourage all the vulgar prejudices which prevailed on 
this subject. Forgetting the misfortunes which attended 
the English arms during the later years of Edward, he 
made an invidious comparison between the glories of lliat 
reign and the inactivity of the present, and he lamented 
that Richard should have degenerated so much from the 
lieioic viitues by uhicli his father and Ins grandfather were 
distinguished, Tlie military men were inflamed with a 
desire of war, when they beard him talk of the signal vic- 
tories formerly obt.uned, and of the easy ]irey winch might 
be made of Irencli riches by the superior valour of the 
English : the nopulace readily embraced the same senti- 
ments : and all men exclaimed that this prince, whose 
counsels were so much neglected, was the true support of 
English honour, and alone able to raise tlie nation to its 
former power and sidendour. Ills great abilities. Ins 
jionukir inaniiers. Ins |irnicely extraction, his immense 
riclies, Ins high office of constable; > all these advantages, 
not a little assisted by Ins want of court-favour, gave him a 
mighty authority in the kingdom, and rendered him 
formidable to Richard and his ministers. 

Froissart,* a contemporary writer, and very impartial, 
but whose credit is somewhat imp.aired by his want of 
exactness in material facts, ascribes to the Duke of Glou- 
cester more desperate views, and such ns were totally in- 
comiialible with the government and domestic tranquillity 
of the nation. According to that historian, he proposed to 
Ins nenhew, Roger Mortimer, l.arl of March, whom 
Richard had deckired Ins successor, to give him imme- 
diate jiossession of the throne, by the deposition of a prince 
so unworthy of power and authority : and when Mortimer 
declined the project, he resolved to make a partition of the 
kingdom between himself. Ins two brothers, and the Earl 
of Arundel ; and entirely to dispossess Richard of the 
crown. Tile king, it is said, being informed of these de- 
signs, saw that either his own rum, or that of Gloucester, 
was mevitabfe; and he resolved, by a hasty blow, to pre- 
vent the execution of such destructive projects. This is 
certain, that Gloucester, by Ins own confession, had often 
affected to speak contemptuously of the king’s person and 
government ; had deliberated concerning the lawfulness 
of throwing off allegiance to him ; and had even borne 
part in a secret conference, where his deposition was pro- 

y U^mer, 'ol vii. p 15?. z Liv iv cImp 80. 

a (’ottoii, p. 37» ] } rrel, ^ol. in p.nt C. p ir7?, from the rec<»rHs 

rrfrlMin«*nury History , \ul i p JTl i lint tins couiession whs gtmiiiie, 
.mil obuined uilliout Molt-iue, iiUi> be entirely ((ept'iiiteti nn. ludL'e 
Kickliill, wtio brotiuiit It o\ er iroin t. ul.iia, as (iiect on tb<it accoiuu, tin'f 
Hcqutttefi 111 Ihf firs? parlidtiient ot Hetjr> 1 V. \s lit u (yluuctster’s fMii> 
}>i4'\dlent. J Jis .uquitidi, notvvithsunilin;; nuintenLe, may ewn appear 
inarvelloiis, c«*iisulei m|: the times '“•ee Cottim, i>, Syj 
b I ruissrirt, liv t\ clinp. l)u, Walsnig p. 3ol. 
c K^imr, \ol mu p 7. 

(i In the precidu).' p<irliuinentthe Commons had sho^^n adisposition 
compUiSHnl to the kiny . Ml tlitrt ridppentd an incident iii tlicir procttu 
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period. Jhe inendnrs were either tountr> gentlemen or rntrilMnis. who 
Were Assembled toi a tew ddjs, aikI were entirels unAcqtiamted with busi 
ness , so tliAt it was e.isy to leAil ttiem AStrAy, anti draw them into sote^and 
•■esoJutions \ery dillertiit lioin their intention. Some pelitunis toiirciiuii;; 


posed, and talked of, and determined; * but it is reasonable 
to think, that hisschemeswere notsofaradvancedas to make 
him lesolveon puttmgthem immediatelyin execution. The 
danger, probably, was still too distant to render a desperate 
remedy entirely necessary for the security of government. 

But whatever opinion we may form of the danger arising 
from Gloucester’s conspiracies, his aversion to the French 
truce and alliance was public and avowed ; and that court, 
which had now a great influence over the kinjr, pushed 
him to provide for his own safety, by punishing tne traitor- 
ous designs of his uncle. Tlie resentment against his 
former acts of violence revived ; the sense of liis refractory 
and uncompliant behaviour was still recent ; and a man, 
whose ambition had once usurped royal authority, and 
who had murdered all the faithful servants of the king, 
was thought capable, on a favourable opportunity, of re- 
newing the same criminal enterprises. Tlie king’s precipi- 
tate temper admitted of no delilreration : he ordered Glou- 
cester to he unexpectedly arrested ; to be hurried on board 
a ship which was lying in the river; and to be carried over 
to Calais, whcie alone, by reason of his numerous paiti- 
sans, he could safely be detained in custody.*’ The Earls 
of Arundel and W'arwick were seized at the same time : 
the m.alcoiitents, so suddenly deprived of their leaders, 
were astonished and overawed : and the concurrence of tlie 
Dukes of Lancaster and York in those measures, together 
wiili the Earls of Derby and Rutland, the eldest sons of 
these princes,'’ bereaved them of all possibility of resistance. 

A parliament was immediately summoned 
at Westminster; and the king doubted not ^‘"’ “**’*• 
to find the Peers, and still more the Commons, very com- 
pliant with his will, 'riiis House had, m a former parlia- 
ment, given him very sensible proofs of their attach- 
ment ; •* and the present suppression of Gloucester’s party 
made him still more assured of a favourable election. As 
a further expedient for that purpose, he is also said to have 
employed the influence of the sheriffs; a practice whicli, 
though not unusual, gave umbrage,but which the establish- 
ed authority of that assembly rendered afterwards still 
more familiar to the nation. Accordingly the parliament 
passed whatever acts the king was pleased to dictate to 
them : "i they annulled for ever the commission wliicli 
usurjied upon the royal authority, and they declared it 
treasonable to attempt, in any future period, the revival of 
any similar commission : < "they abrogated all the acts 
which attainted the king’s ministers, and which that par- 
liament who passed them, and the whole nation, had 
sworn mviolauly to maintain : and they declared the 
general pardon then granted to he invalid* ns extorted by 
force, and never ratified by the free consent of the king. 
Though Iticliard, after he resumed the government, and 
lay no longer under constraint, had voluntarily, by procla- 
mation, confirmed that general indemnity; this circum- 
sl.mce seemed not, in their eyes, to merit any considera- 
tion. Even a jiarticular pardon, granted six years after to 
the Earl of Arundel, was annulled by parliament, on pre- 
tence that it had been procured by surprise, and that the 
king was not then fully apprized of the degree of guilt 
meurred by that nobleman. 

The Commons then preferred an impeachment against 
Fitz-Alan, Archbishop of Canterbury, and brother to Arun- 
del, and accused him for his concurrence in procuring the 
illegal commission, and in attainting the king’s ministers. 
Tile primate pleaded guilty ; hut as he was protected by 
the ecclesiastical privileges, the king was satisfied with a 
sentence, winch banished him the kingdom, and seques- 
tered Ins temporalities.6 An appeal or accusation was 
presented against the Duke of Gloucester, and the Earls 

the state oF tlie mtion were voted , in winch, among oilier things, tiie House 
recomnienilc<l tniKAlity to ihe kiii” , and foi tliat niirjiose desiied that the 
court should not be so rmirh tiequcnied AStonnerli b> 6is/wjjs and India’s. 
Ihc king was displeiised with this freedom: the t ommons humbly 
tratet! p.intnn • he w,as not satisfied unless ihp> would n.inie tlie mover of 
the petitions. It liappened to be one Haxe.v. whom tlie parliament, m 
order to make atonement, condemned tor this offeiiie to ilie tlie death ot a 
tiatlor. But the king, at the desire of tfie Archbishop ot Canterbury and 
the prelates, ^>a^do^ed Imn, When a parliamentinthoie times, not agitateil 
In alii taction, and being at enure freedom, could be guilty ot such mon- 
strous extra' ngance, it is easy to judge wh.it niiglit f'e expected ttotn them 
In nmietri’ing sitUAiions, See Cotton's A bndg. p..36l, 

e the nobles brought numerous retainers with tliem to gne them se- 
c*uit>, AS we are told by Walsing. p. 334. 'Ihe king had only a tew 
(Jiesnirc men for his puanl. 

I Statutes at I arge, 21 Kichurd II. 
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of Arundel and Warwick, by the Earls of Rutland, Kent, 
IIuntinf;don, Somerset, Salisbury, and Nottingham, toge- 
tlier with the Lords Spencer and Scrope, and they were 
accused of the same crimes which had been imputed to 
the archbishop, as well as of their appearance against the 
king, in a hostile manner, at Haringay park. The Earl of 
Arundel, who was brought to the bar, wisely confined all 
' IS defence to the pleading of both tlie general and par- 
ticular pardon of the king ; but his plea being overruled, 
he was condemned and e\ecuted.i> 1 he Earl of Warwick, 
who was also convicted of high treason, was, on account 
of his submissive behaviour, pardoned as to his life, but 
doomed to perpetual banishment in the Isle of Man. No 
new acts of treason were imputed to either of these noble- 
men. The only crimes, for which tliey were condemned, 
rrere the old attempts against the crown, which seemed to 
be obliterated, both by the distance of time and by repeat- 
ed pardons.' The reasons of this method of proceeding 
It is difficult to conjecture. The recent conspiracies (if 
Gloucester seem certain from his own confession; but, per- 
haps, the king and his ministry had not at that time m tlieir 
hands any satisfactory proof of their reality ; perhaps, it 
was difficult to convict Arundel and Warwick of any par- 
ticipation in them ; perhaps, an inquiry into these conspi- 
racies -uould have involved in the guilt some of those 
great noblemen who now concurred with the crown, and 
whom it was necessary to cover from all imputation ; or, 
perhaps, the king, according to the genius of the age, uas 
indifferent about maintaining even the ajipcarance of law 
and equity, and was only solicitous bv any means to in- 
sure success in these prosecutions. This point, like m my 
others in ancient history, we are obliged to leave altogether 
undetermined. 


Murder of die ^ warrant was issued to tl;e Earl Marshal, 
Dukeutoiuu- govemor of Calais, to bring over the Duke 
cestei. qC Qioncester, in order to his trial ; but the 

governor returned for answer, that the duke had died 
suddenly of an apoplexy, in that fortress. Nothing could 
oe more suspicious, from the time, than the circumstances 
of that prince’s death : it became immediately the general 
opinion, tliat he was murdered by ordeis from his nepliew: 
m the subsequent reign, undoub’ted proofs weic produced 
in jparlianieiit, that he had been suffocated with pillows 
by his keepers.!' And it appeared that the king, appre- 
hqnsive lest the public trial and execution of so popular a 
prince, and so near a relation, might prove both danger- 
ous and invidious, had taken this base method of gratify- 
ing, and, as he fancied, concealing, his revenge upon him. 
Noth parties, in their successive triumphs, seem to have 
had no further concern than that of retaliating upon their 
adversaries ; and neither of them were aware, that by 
imitating, they indirectly justified, as far as it lay m tliei'r 
power, all the illegal violence of the opposite party. 

This session concluded with the creation or advance- 
ment of several peers : the Earl of Derby was made Duke 
of Hereford ; the Earl of Rutland, Duke of Albemarle ; 
the Earl of Kent, Duke of Surrey ; the Earl of Hunting- 
don, Duke of Exeter ; the Earl of Nottingham, Duke of 
Norfolk ; the Earl of Somerset, hlarquis of Dorset ; Lord 
Spenser, Earl of Gloucester; Ralph Nevil, Earl of West- 
nioreland; Thomas Piercy, Earl of Worcester ; William 
Scrope, Earl of M'iltshire.‘ The parliament, alter a ses- 
sion of twelve days, was adjourned to Shrewsbury. The 
king, before the departure of the members, cxactecl from 
them an oath for the perpetual maintenance and establish- 
raen of all their acts ; an oath similar to that whicli liad 
formerly been reciuired by the Duke of Gloucester and Ins 
party, and which had already proved so vain and fruitless. 

A. n. 1.SD8. Both king and parliament met in the same 
ciuh jKu. dispositions at Shrewsbury. So anxious 
was Richard for the security of these acts, that he obliged 
the Lords and Commons to swear anew to them on the 
cross of Canterbury ; >" and he soon after procured a bull 


li Cotton, p. ^77. Froissart, hv. IV. chap. 90. Walsinij. p, 354. 

1 lyrrd, \t>l.iii, pari 2. p. 908, from the records. 

K Cotton, p. 1'jy, 4Da. Dugdale, 'ol.n. p. J71. 

I Coiioi), p. 370, ."71. in Ibid. p. 371* n Walainjr. p. 355 . 
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q I he names of the tommissioners were, the Dukes ol I.ancaslcr,Yoik, 
Aihetn.irle, Suney, and Exeter; the Marquis of Dorset, the J^arls of 
March.Sahsbiirv, Northumberiaml. Gloucester, Wmchesler.Jind Wiltshire. 
Julm li'jsse^, Henry Green, John Uussel, Uobert '1 e>ne, Ilenr> CbcSmes 


from the Pojie, by which they were, as he imagined, per- 
petually secured and establisbecl;'' The parliament on 
the other band, conferred on him for life the (luties on 
wool, wool-fells, and leather, and granted him, besides, a 
subsidy of one-tenth and a half, and one-fifteenth and a 
half. They also reversed the attainder of Tresilian and 
the other judges, and, with the approbation of the present 
judges, declared the answers, for which these magistrates 
had been impeached, to be just and legal : “ and they car- 
ried so far their retrospect, as to reverse, on the petition of 
Lord Spenser, Earl of Gloucester, the attainden'ronouncecl 
against the two Spensers in the reign of Edward II. a 
The ancient history of England is nothing but a catalogue 
of reversals : every thing is in fluctuation and mbvement : 
one faction is continually undoing what was established 
by another : and the multiplied oaths, which .each jiarty 
exacted for the security of the present acts, betray a per- 
petual consciousness of tlieir instability. 

Tlie parliament, before they were (lissolved, elected a 
committee of twelve lords and six commoners,*! whom 
they invested with the whole power both of Lords ancl 
Commons, and endowed with full authority to finish all 
business which bad been laid before the Houses, and which 
they had not had leisure to bring to a conclusion.'" Tliis 
was an unusual concession ; and, tliough it was limited in 
the object, might, either immediately, or as a precedent, 
have proved dangerous to tlie constitution : but the cause 
of that extraordinary measure was an event singular and 
unexpected, which engaged the attention of the parliament. 

Alter the destruction of the Duke of Gloucester and the 
heads of that party, a misunderstanding broke out among 
those noblemen who had joined in tlie jirosecution ; and 
the king wanted either authority sufficient to appease it, 
or foresight to prevent it. The Duke of Hcreforcl appear- 
ed in parliament, and accused the Duke of Norlolk of 
having spoken to him, in pnvate, man) slanderous words 
of the king, and of having imputed to that prince an in-' 
tentmn ofsubiertmgand destroying many ofliis principal 
nobility.* Norfolk denied the charge, gave Hereford the 
he, and offered to prove his own innocence by duel. The 
challenge x\as accepted : the time and place of combat 
were appointed : and as the event of this important trial 
by arms miglit require the mterpositioii of legislative 
authority, the parliament thought it more suitable to dele- 
gate their power to a committee, than to prolong the 
session beyond the usual time which custom and general 
convenience bad prescribed to it.' 

Tlie Duke of Hereford was certainly very little delicate 
in the point of honour, when he revealed a private con- 
versation to the rum of the person who had intrusted him ; 
and we may thence be more inclined to believe the Duke 
of Norfolk’s denial, than the other’s asseveration. But 
Norfolk had in these transactions betrayed an equal neg- 
lect of honour, yvliich brings him entirely on a level yvith 
bis antagonist. Though lie bad publicly joined with the 
Duke of Gloucester and his party in all the former acts of 
violence against the king ; and liis name stands among the 
appellants who accused the Duke of Ireland and the 
other ministers : yet was he not ashamed publicly to im- 
peach his former associates for the very crimes which he 
liad concurred with them in committing ; and his name in- 
creases the list of those ajipellants who brought them to a 
trial. Such were the principles and practices of those 
ancient knights and barons (luring the prevalence of the 
anstocratical government, and the reign of cliivalry. 

'I’lie lists for this decision of truth and riglit were ap- 
pointed at Coventry before the king : all the nobility of 
England bandied into parties, ancl adhered either to" the 
one duke or the other: the wliole nation was held in 
suspense with regard to the event : but when the two 
champions appeared in the field, accoutred for the combat, 
the king interposed, to prevent both the present effusion 
of such noble blood, and the future consequences of the 

wickc, and John GoIoFre. It is lo be remarked, that the Duke of I ancasler 
.ihva>s ctiucui ret! Miili the rtst in all tlieir proteedinas, n m tlie hamsli- 
nieutof Ins son, mIiuIi Mas attii wards so mucli tom plained ot. 
r Cotton, p, .372. W’alsinir. }). 155. 
s Colton, j>, 372. Parliatncnlary History, vol. i. p 490 
t In the first >ear ot Henry Vl. when the authority of parliament M’as 
preat, and wlieii that assembly could least he suspected of l^inp umler 
Molence, a like concession was made to the pri\> council lioin like niotices 
of con\eniencc. See Colton, p. 564. 
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quarrel. By the advice and authority of the parliamentary 
commissioners he stopped the duel ; and to show his im- 
partiality, he ordered, by the same authority, both the 
combatants to leave the kingdom ; " assigning one country 
for the place of Noifolk’s exile, vhich he declared perpe- 
tual ; another for that of Hereford, which he limited to ten 
years. 

Hereford was a man of great prudence and command of 
temper; and he beha\ ed himselt witli so much submission 
m these delicate circumstances, that the king, before his 
departure, promised to shorten tlie term of his exile four 
Years ; and he also granted him letters patent, by which 
he was empowered, in case any inheritance should in the 
interval accrue to him, to enter immediately in possession, 
and to postpone the doing of homage till liis return. 
Banislimeni ot "^lie weakness and fluctuation of Richard’s 
licnry Duke of Counsels appear no where more evident 
iiereiord. conduct of tliis affair. No sooner 

had Hereford left the kingdom, than the king’s jealousy of 
the power and riches of that prince’s family revived ; and 
he was sensible that by Gloucester’s death, he had only 
removed a counterpoise to the Lancastrian interest, which 
was now become formidable to his crown and kingdom. 
Being informed that Hereford had entered into a treaty of 
marriage with the daughter of the Duke of Berry, uncle 
to the French King, he determined to prevent the finishing 
of an alliance whicli would so much extend the interest of 

A. D im his cousin in foreign countries; and he sent 

3<i Feb Qver the Earl of Salisbury to Pans with a 
commission for that purpose. The death of the Duke of 
Lancaster, which happened soon after, called upon him to 
take new resolutions with regard to that opulent succes- 
sion. The present duke, in consequence of the king’s 
patent, desired to be put in possession of the estate and 
lurisdictions of his father: but Richard, afraid of strength- 
ening the hands of a man whom he had already so much 
offended, applied to the parliamentary commissioners, and 
persuaded them, that this affair was but an appendage to 
that business which the parliament had delegated to them. 
By their authority he revoked his letters patent, and re- 
tained possession of the estate of Lancaster : and by the 
same authority he seized and tried the Duke’s attorney, 
who had procured and insisted on the letters, andlieha'd 
him condemned as a traitor, for faithfully executing that 
trust to his master.* An e.vtnivagant act of power ! even 
though the king changed, in favour of the attorney, the 
penally of deatli into tliat of banishment. 

Henry, the new Duke of Lancaster, had acquired, by 
his conduct and abilities, the esteem of the public; and 
having served with distinction against the infidels in 
Lithuania, he had joined to his other praises those of piety 
and valour, viitiies which have at all times a great influ- 
ence over mankind, and were, during those ages, the 
qualities chiefly held in estimation.* He was connected 
with the most of the principal nobility by blood, alliance, 
or friendship ; and as the injury done mm by the king 
might III Its consequences affect all of them, he easily 
brought them, by a sense of common interest, to take part 
in his resentment. Tlie people, who must have an object 
ofaflection, who found nothing in the king’s person which 
they could love or reveie, and who were even disgusted 
witli many parts of his conduct,! easily transferred to 
Henry that attachment, which the death of the Duke of 
Gloucester had lelt without any fixed direction. His 
misfortunes were lamented ; the injustice which he had 
suffered was complained of; and all men turned their 
eyes towards him, as the only person that could retrieve the 
lost honour of the nation, or redress the supposed abuses 
in the government. 

liciurnof 4Miile such were the dispositions of the 

litnrj. people, Richard had the imprudence to em- 
bark for Ireland, in order to revenge the death of his 
cousin, Roger, Earl of March, the presumptive heir of 
the crown, who had lately been slain in a skirmish by the 
natives ; and he thereby left the kingdom of England open 

u Cotton, p AValsmclidm, p. 
w ui, Pcirt. ji. p. 9UJ, iiom the records. 

X ^Vals^n^!hdm, p. 't-l'}. 
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to the attempts of his provoked and amhi- i 

tious enemy. Henry, embarking at Nantz 
with a retinue of sixty' persons, among wh'om were the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the >oung Earl of Arundel, 
nephew' to that prelate, landed at Ravenspurin Yorkshire; 
and was immediately joined by the Earls of Northumber- 
land and Westmoreland, two’ of the most potent barons 
in England. Here be took a solemn oath, that he had no 
other purpose in this invasion, than to recover the duchy 
of Lancaster, unjustly detained from him ; and he invited 
all his friends in England, and all lovers of their country, 
to second him in this reasonable and moderate pretension. 
Every place was in commotion : the malcontents in all 
quarters flew' to arms : London discovered the strongest 
symptoms of its disposition to mutiny and rebellion : and 
Henry’s army, increasing on every day’s march, soon 
amounted to the number of 60,000 combatants. 

The Duke of York was left guardian of General insur- 
tlie realm ; a place to which his birth entitled rection. 
him, hut which both his slender abilities, and his natural 
connexions with the Duke of Lancaster, rendered him 
utterly incapable of filling in such a dangerous emergency. 
Such of the chief nobility as were attached to the crown, 
and could either have seconded the guardian’s good in- 
tentions, or have overawed his infidelity, had attended the 
king into Ireland ; and the efforts of Richard’s iriends 
were every where more feeble than those of his enemies. 
The Duke ofYork, however, appointed the rendezvous of 
his forces at St. Albans, and soon assembled an army of 
40,000 men ; but found them entirely destitute of zeal 
and attachment to the royal cause, and. more inclined to 
join the party of the rebels. He hearkened therefore very 
readily to a message from Henry, who entreated him not 
to oppose a loyal and humble supplicant in the recovery 
of his legal patrimony; and the guardian even declared 
publicly that he would second his nephew in so reasonable 
a request. His army embraced witli acclamations the 
.same measures ; and the Duke of Lancaster, reinforced 
by them, was now entirely master of the kingdom. He 
hastened to Bristol, in which some of the king’s ministers 
had thrown themselves ; and soon obliging that place to 
surrender, he yielded to the popular wishes, and witliout 
giving them a trial, ordered the Earl of Wiltshire, Sir John 
Bussey, and Sir Henry Green, whom he there took prison- 
ers, to be led to immediate execution. 

The king, receiving intelligence of this iin-asion and in- 
surrection, liastened over from Ireland, and landed in 
hlilford Haven with a body of 20,000 men : hut even this 
army, so much inferior to tlie enemy, was either overawed 
by the general combination of the kingdom, or seized with 
the s.ime spirit of disaffection; and'they gradually de- 
serted him, till he found that he had not above 6000 men 
who followed his standard. It appeared, therefore, ne- 
cessary to retire secretly from this small body, which 
served only to expose him to danger : and he fled to the 
isle of Angle.sea, where he purposed to embark either for 
Ireland or France, and there await the favourable oppor- 
tunities which the return of his subjects to a sense of duty, 
or their future discontents against the Duke of Lancaster, 
would probably afibrd him. Henry', sensible of the dan- 
ger, sent to him the Earl of Northumberland with the 
strongest professions of loyalty and submission; and that 
nobleman, by treachery and false oaths, made himself 
master of the king's person, and carried him to his enemy 
at Flint Castle. Richard was conducted to . 5,551 
London by the Duke of Lancaster, who yvas * ' 

there received with the acclamations of the mutinous po- 
pulace. It IS pietended that the Recorder met him on the 
road, and in the name of the city, entreated him, for the 
public safety, to put Richard to death, with all his adhe- 
rents yvho were prisoners ;* but the duke prudently de- 
termined tomakemany others participate iiihis guilt, before 
he yvould proceed to those extremities. For this purpose, he 
issued yyrits of election in the king’s name, and appointed 
the immediate meeting of a parliament at Westminster. 

articles of fharpe against him, it is asserted, lliat (lie pavnientof one fine 
dill not sufiice. It is iiuteed likely, that his ministers Mouid at m^e the power 
Jut into their hands; and tins tnevance extended to vtr\ nianj peojtie. 
itstonans agree in representing this practice as a great oppiessn n. See 
Otterhourne, p. 199* 
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Such of the peers as were most devoted to the king, 
were either fled eft' imprisoned ; and no opponents, even 
among the barons, dared to appear against Henry,' amidst 
that scene of outrage and violence, which commonly at- 
tends revolutions, especially in England during those tur- 
bulent ages. It IS also easy to imagine, that a HSuse of 
Commons, elected during this universal ferment, and this 
triumph of the Lancastrian party, would be extremely 
attached to that cause, and ready to second every sugges- 
tion of their leaders. Tliat order, being as yet of too little 
weight to stem the torrent, was always carried along with 
it, and served only to increase the violence, which the pub- 
lic interest required it should endeavour to control. The 
Duke of Lancaster, therefore, sensible that 
D'pnsaion of pg should be entirely master, began to carry 
le m„. views to the crown itself ; and he deliber- 

ated with his partisans concerning the most proper means 
of effecting his daring purpose. He first extorted a resig- 
nation from Richard ; » but as he knew that this deed 
would plainly appear the result of force and fear, he also 
purposed, notwithstanding the danger of the 
esi Sept, pregedent to himself and his posterity, to 
have him solemnly deposed in parliament, for his pre- 
tended tyranny and misconduct. A charge, consisting of 
thirty-three articles, was accordingly drawn up against him, 
and presented to that assembly 

If we examine these articles, which are expressed with 
extreme acrimony against' Richard, we shall find that, ex- 
cept some rash speeches which are imputed to him,* and of 
whose reality, as they are said to have passed in private 
conversation, we may reasonably entertain some doubt ; 
the chief amount of trie charge is contained in his violent 
conduct during the two last years of his reign, and natu- 
rally divides itself into two principal heads. The first and 
•most considerable is the revenge which he took on the 
princes and great barons, who had formerly usurped, and 
still persevered in controlling and threatening his autho- 
rity ; the second is the violation of the laws and general 
privileges of his people. But the former, however irregular 
in many of its circumstances, was fully supported by au- 
thority of parliament, and was but a copy of the violence 
which the princes and barons themselves, during their 
former triumph, had exercised against him and his party. 
The detention of Lancaster’s estate was, properly speaking, 
a revocation, by parliamentary authority, of a grace which 
the king himself had formerly granted him. The murder 
of Gloucester (for the secret execution, however merited, 
of that prince certainly deserves this appellation) was a 
private deed, formed not any precedent, and implied 
not any usurped or arbitrary power of the crown, which 
could justly give umbrage to the people. It really pro- 
ceeded from a defect of power in the king, rather 
than from his ambition ; and proves, that instead of 
being dangerous to the constitution, he possessed not 
even the authority necessary for the execution of the 
laws. 

Concerning the second head of accusation, as it mostly 
consists of general facts, was framed by Richard’s inveter- 
ate enemies, and was never allowed to be answered by 
him or his friends, it is more difficult to form ajudgment. 
The greater part of these grievances, imputed to Richard, 
seems to be the exertion of arbitrary prerogatives ; such 
as the dispensing power,"* levying purveyance,e employing 
the marshal’s court,^ extorting loans,? granting protections 
from law-suits ; *' prerogatives which, though often com- 
plained of, had often been exercised by his predecessors, 
and still continued to be so by his successors. But 
whether his irregular acts of this kind were more frequent, 
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and injudicious, and violent, than usual, or were only laid 
hold of and exaggerated by the factions to winch the 
weakness of his reign had given birth, we are not able, at 
this distance, to determine with certainty. There is, how- 
ever, one circumstance in which his conduct is visibly 
different from thatof his grandfather : be is not accused of 
having imposed one arbitrary tax, without consent of par- 
liament, during his whole reign :■ scarcely a year passed 
during the reign of Edward, which was free from com- 
plaints with regard to this dangerous exertion of autho- 
rity. But perhaps the ascendant which Edward had ac- 
quired over the people, together with his great prudence, 
enabled him to make a use very advantageous to his sub- 
jects of this and other arbitrary prerogatives, and rendered 
them a smaller grievance in his hands, than a less absolute 
authority in those of his grandson. This is a point which 
it would, he rash for us to decide positively on either side ; 
but It is certain, that a charge, drawn up by the' Duke of 
Lancaster, and assented to by a parliament situated in 
those circumstances, forms no manner of presumption 
with regard to the unusual irregularity or violence of the 
king’s conduct m this particular.*" 

When the charge against Richard was presented to the 
parliament, though it was liable almost in every article to 
objections, it was not canvassed, nor examined, nor dis- 
puted in either House, and seemed to be received with 
universal approbation. One man alone, the Bishop of 
Carlisle, had the courage, amidst this general disloyalty 
and violence, to appear in defence of his unhappy master, 
and to plead his cause against all the power of the pre- 
vailing party. Though some topics employed by that 
virtuous prelate may seem to favour too much the doctrine 
of passive obedience, and to make too large a sacrifice of 
the rights of mankind, he was naturally pushed into that 
extreme by his abhorrence of the present licentious fac- 
tions ; and such intrepidity, as well as disinterestedness 
of behaviour, proves, tiiat whatever his speculative princi- 
ples were, his heart was elevated far above the meanness 
and abject submission of a slave. He represented to the 
parliament, that all the abuses of government which could 
justly be imputed to Richard, instead of amounting to 
tyranny, were merely the result of error, youth, or mis- 
guidecl counsel, and admitted of a remedy, more easy and 
salutary than a total subversion of the constitution. That 
even had they been much more violent and dangerous 
than they really were, they had chiefly proceeded from 
former examples of resistance, which, making the prince 
sensible of his precarious situation, had obliged him to 
establish his throne by irregular and arbitrary expedients. 
That a rebellious disposition in subjects was the principal 
cause of tyranny in kings : laws could never secure the 
subject, which did not give security to the sovereign ; and 
if the maxim of inviolable loyalty, which formed the basis 
of the English government, were once rejected, the privi- 
leges belonging to the several orders of the state, instead of 
being fortified by that licentiousness, would thereby lose 
the surest fountlation of their force and stability. That 
the parliamentary deposition of Edward Il.farfiom mak- 
ing a precedent which could control this maxim, was only 
an example of successful violence ; and it was sufficiently 
to be lamented, that crimes were so often committed in 
the world, without establishing principles which might 
justify and authorize them. That even that precedent, 
false and dangerous as it was, could never warrant the 
present excesses, which were so much greater, and which 
would entail distraction and misery on the nation to the 
latest posterity. That the succession, at least, of the crown, 
was then preserved inviolate : the lineal heir was placed 

tlie twentieth of this king, applied hy petition that the sherifFs might be 
continued ; though that petition had not been enacted into a statute, by rea- 
sonot other disagreeable circumstances which attended it. See Cotton, p. 

I 361, It was ceitainly a very moderate exerciseot the dispensing pouei m 
the king to continue the shei iffs after he found iliat that practice would be 
i acceptable to his subjects, and had been applied for b> one House of parlia- 
ment : >et IS this made an article ot charge against him by the present par- 
liament. See art. 18. Walsingham, speaking ot a period early m Hichaid’s 
minoi lU , sa>3, But what do acts oj parliament signify, when after they are 
made they takeno effect ; since the king, by the aduce of the privy council, 
takes upon him to alter, or wholly 'Ct aside, all those things which by general 
consent had been ordained m parliament ! If Hichard therefore exercised 
the dispensing power, lie was wairanted by the examples ot his uncles and 
grandfather, and indeed of all his predecessors trom the time ot Henry 
111. inclusive. 
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throne; and the people had an opportunity, by 
their legal obedience to him, of making atonement for the 
violence which they had committed against his predecessor. 
That a descendant of Lionel Duke of Clarence, the elder 
brother of the late Duke of Lancaster, had been declared 
in parliament successor to the crown : he had left pos- 
terity : and their title, however it might be overpowered 
by present force and faction, could never be obliterated 
from the minds of the people. That if the turbulent dis- 
position alone of the nation had overturned tlie well- 
established throne of so good a prince as Richard ; what 
bloody commotions must ensue, when the same cause was 
united to the motive of restoring the legal and undoubted 
heir to his authority? That the new government, intended 
to be established, would stand on no principle ; and would 
scarcely retain any jiretcnce by which it could challenge 
the obedience of men of sense and virtue. That the claim 
of lineal descent was so gross ns scarcely to deceive the 
most ignorant of the populace : conquest could never be 
pleaded by a rebel against his sovereign : the consent of 
the people had no authority in a monarchy not derived 
from consent, but established bv hereditary right; and 
however the nation might be Justified in deposing the mis- 
guided Richard, it could never have any reason for setting 
aside his lawful heir and successor, who was plainly inno- 
cent. And that the Duke of Lancaster would give them 
but a bad specimen of the legal moderation which micht 
be expected from his future government, if he added to 
the crime of Ins past rebellion, the guilt of excluding the 
family, which, both by right of blood, and by declaration 
of parliament, would, in case of Richard’s demise, or 
voluntary resignation, have been received as the undoubt- 
ed heirs of the monarchy.* 

All the circumstances of this event, compared to those 
uhich attended the late revolution in 1688, show the 
difference between a great and civilized nation, delibe- 
rately vindicating its established privileges, and a turbu- 
lent and barbarous aristocracy, plunging headlong from 
the extremes of one faction into those of another. This 
noble freedom of the Bishop of Carlisle, instead of being 
applauded, was not so much as tolerated : he was imme- 
diately arrested by order of the Duke of Lancaster, and 
sent a prisoner to the abbey of St. Albans. No further 
debate was attempted : thirty-three long articles of charge 
were, in one meeting, voted against Richard ; and voted 
unanimously by the same neers and prelates who, a little 
before, had voluntarily ana unanimously authorized those 
very acts of violence of which they now complained. That 
prince was deposed by the suffrages of both Houses; and 
the throne being noiv vacant, the Duke of Lancaster 
stepped forth, and having crossed himself on the forehead 
and on the breast, and called upon the name of Christ,'" 
he pronounced these words, which we shall give in the 
original language, because of their singularity : 

In the name of Fadhcr, Son, and Holu Ghost, 1 Henry 
of Lancaster cfiaUenge this reivme of Ynglande, and the 
crown, with all the membres, and the appurtenances ; ak I 
that am dcsccndit by right line of the blade, coming fro 
the glide King Henry therde, and throge that right that 
God of his grace hath sent me, with helpe of kyn, and of 
my frendcs to recover it ; the winch ravine was in poi/nt to 
be ondtmc by defuiit of governance, and ondoymg of the 
glide linves.’i 

In order to understand this speech, it must be observed, 
that there was a silly story, received among some of the 
lowest vulgar, that ‘Edmond, Earl of Lancaster, son of 
Henry III. was really the elder brother of Edward I.; 
but that by reason of some deformity in liis person, he 
had been postponed in the succession, and his younger 
brother imposed on the nation in Ins stead. As the pre- 
sent Duke of Lanca.$ter inherited from Edmond by his 
mother, this genealogy made him the true heir of the 
monarchy; and it is therefore insinuated in Henry’s 
speech : but the absurdity was too gross to be openly 
avowed either by him or by the parliament. Tlie case is 
the same with regard to his right of conquest : he was a 

1 Sir Jnlin Ho\ warde, p 101. 
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subject who rebelled against his sovereign ; he entered the 
kingdom with a retinue of no more dfan sixty jiersons : 
he could not therefore be the conqueror of England ; and 
this richt is accordingly insinuated, not avowed. Still 
there is a third claim derived from his merits in saving 
the nation from tyranny and oppression; and this claim 
is also insinuated : but as it seemed, by its nature, better 
calculated as a reason for his being elected king by a free 
choice, than for irivmg him an immediate right of posses- 
sion, he durst not speak openly even on this head ; and 
to obviate any notion of election", he challenges the crown 
as his due, either by acguisition or inheritance. The whole 
forms such a piece of jargon and nonsense, as is almost 
without example ; no objection, however, was made to it 
in parliament : the unanimous voice of Lords and Com- 
mons placed Henry on the throne ; he became king, no- 
body could tell how or wherefore : the title of the house 
of March, formerly recognized by parliament, was neither 
invalidated nor repealed ; but passed over in total silence : 
and as a concern for the liberties of the people seems to 
have had no hand in this revolution, their right to dispose 
of the government, as well as all their other privileges, 
was left precisely on the same footing as before. But 
havinc, when he claimed the crown, dropped some 
obscure hint concerning conquest, which, it was thought, 
mieht endanger these privileges, he soon after made a. 
public declaration, that he did not thereby intend to de- 
prive any one of his franchises or liberties i" which was 
the only circumstance, where we shall find meaning or 
common sense, m all these transactions. 

The subsequent events discover the same headlong vio- 
lence of conduct, and the same rude notions of civil go- 
vernment. ITie deposition of Richard dis- 
solved the parliament : it was necessary to 
summon a new one : and Henry, in six days after, called 
together, without anv new election, the same members; 
and this assembly he denominated a new jiarliament. 
Tiicy were employed in the usual task of reversing every 
deed of the opposite party. All the acts of the last par- 
liament of Richard, which had been confirmed by tiieir 
oaths, and by a papal bull, were abrogated : all the acts 
which had jipssed in the parliament where Gloucester 
prevailed, which had also been confirmed by their oaths, 
but which had been abrogated by Richard, were anew 
established :p the answers of Tresilian, and the other judges, 
which a parliament had annulled, but which a new par- 
liament and new judges had approved, here received a 
second condemnation. The peers, who had accused Glou- 
cester, Arundel, and Wanvick, and who had, received 
higher titles for that piece of service, were all of them de- 
graded from their new dignities : even the practice of pro- 
secuting aiipeals in parliament, which bore the air of a 
violent confederacy against an individual, rather than of 
a legal indictment, was wholly abolished ; and trials were 
restored to the course of common law.n The natural effect 
of this conduct was to render the people giddy with such 
rapid and perpetual changes, and to make them lose all 
notions of right and wTong in the measures of government. 

The Earl of Northumberland made a „ . f, 
motion, in the House of Peers, with regard 
to the unhappy jirince whom they had deposed. He 
asked them, what advice they would give the king for the 
future treatment of him; since Henry was resolved to 
spare his life. Tliey unanimously replied, that he should 
be im|)risoned under a secure guard, in some secret place, 
and should be deprived of all commerce with any of his 
friends or partisans. It was easy to foresee, that he would 
not long remain alive in the hands of such barbarous and 
sanguinary enemies. Historians differ with Muiderof 
regard to the manner in which he was mur- •*'s *""»• 
dered. It was long the prevailing opinion, that Sir Piers 
Exton, and others of his guards, fell upon him in the 
castle of Pomfret, where he was confined, and despatched 
him with their halberts. But it is more probable, that he 
rvas starved to death in prison ; and after all sustenance 
was denied him, he piolonged his unhappy life, it is said, 
for a fortnight, before he reached the end of his miseries. 
Tliis account is more consistent with the story, that h's 

o Kiijuliton, p. 0759. Ottcrbouine, p CCO 
p Cottoii, p. q Henry IV. cap 14 
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bodv ^as exposed in public, and that no marks of vio- 
lence rr ere oDsen’ed upon it. He died in the thirty-fourth 
year of his a£e, and the twenty-third of his reign. He left 
no posteriti, either legitimate or illegitimate. 

All the writers who have transmitted to us 

Ills characti-r. histoiy of Richard, lived during the 
reigns of Lancastrian princes ; and candour requires, that 
we should not give entire credit to the reproaches which 
they have tlirown unon his memory. But, after making 
all ‘proper allowances, he still appears to have been a weak 
prince, and unfit for government, less for want of natural 
])arli and cajiacity, than of solid judgment and a good 
education. He w-as violent in his temjier; profuse in his 
expense ; fond of idle show and magnificence; devoted to 
f.ivourites ; and addicted to pleasure ; passions, all of 
them, the most inconsistent with a prudent economy, 
and consequently dangerous in a limited and mixed 
gorernment. Had he possessed the talents of gaining, and 
still more those of overawing, his great barons, he might 
liave escaped all the misfortunes of his reign, and been 
allowed to carry' much further his oppressions over the 
people, if he really was guilty of any, without their daring 
to rebel, or even to murmur against him. But yvhen the 
grandeks were tempted, by his yvant of prudence and of 
y igour, to resist his authority, and execute the most violent 
enterprises upon him, he yvas naturally led to seek an 
opportunity of retaliation; Justice yvas neglected; the 
lives of the chief nobility yvere sacrificed ; and all these 
enormities seem to have proceeded less from a settled 
design of establishing arbitrary' poyver, than from the inso- 
lence of victory, and the nec'eisities of the king’s situation. 
The manners, indeed, of the age yvere the chief source of 
such violence ; laws, yvhich yvere feebly executed in peace- 
able times, lost all their authority du’nng public convul- 
sions : both parties were alike guilty : or if any difference 
may be remarked between them, yy'e shall find, that the 
authority of the crown, being more legal, was commonly 
carried, when it prey ailed, to les'S desperate extremities 
than was that of tne aristocracy. 

On comparing the conduct and events of this reign yvith 
those of the preceding, we shall find equal reason to 
admire Bdyvard, and to blame Richard ; but the circum- 
stance of opposition, surely, yvill not lie in the strict regard 
jiaid by the former to national privileges, and the neglect 
of them by the latter. On the contrary, the prince of 
small abilities, as he felt his yvant of poyver, seems, to have 
been more moderate in this respect than the other. Every 
parliament assembled during tne reign of Edward, remon- 
strates against the exertion of some arbitrary prerogative 
or other ; yy e hear not any complaints of that kind during 
the reign of Richard, till the assembling of his last par- 
liament, which was summoned by his inyeterate enemies, 
yvhich dethroned him, which framed their complaints 
during the time of the most furious convulsions, and 
who«e testimony must therefore have, on that account, 
much less authority with every equitable judge.*^ Both 
these princes experienced the encroachments of the great 
upon their authority. Edward, reduced to necessities, 
was obliged to make an express bargain with his | arlia- 
ment, and to sell some of his prerogatives for present 
supply; but as they yyere acquainted with his genius and 
capacity, they ventured not to demand any exorbitant 
concessions, or such as were incompatible with regal and 
sovereign poyver : the weakness of Richard tempted the 
parliament to extort a commission, which, in a manner, 
dethroned the prince, and transferred the sceptre into the 
hands of the nobility. The events of these encroachments 
yvere also suitable to the character of each. Edward had 
no sooner gotten the supply, than he departed from the en- 
gagements which had induced the parliament to grant it ; 
he openly told his people, that he had but diisembled yvith 

I Pcni^p, m i!hs 'lew, the abridgment of the records, by Sir 'Robert 
Coilon, tliiniii: tliese two reiffns. 

s 'I he tollowing passage in Cotton's Abridgment, p. 196, shows 3 strange 
premdicr against the church and churchmen: 7/tr Commons afiencarHs 
cortitv(T tnfo the parliament, and making their protestation, shoved, that for 
t ant of good redress about the king's person, sn /its liouseho/d, xn all kts courts, 
touching inaxntainers in exerp county, and purieyors, the Commons tcere dat/y 
pilled, and nothing defended agninst the enemy, and that st sJvmtd shortly de~ 
pine th* ling, andimdo the state. Wherefore, in the same gmemment th»y 
entirely require redress. Whereupon the Ixng appointed sundry Inshopt, lords, 
and nobles, to sit th privy council ahnit these matters: vho, since that they 
mutt begin at t^e head, and go at the request of the Commons, they, in the 


them when he seemed to make them these concessions ; 
and he resumed and retained all 'his prerogatives. But 
Richard, because he yvas detected in consulting and de- 
liberating with the judges on the layvfulness of restormi' 
the constitution, found his barons immediately in arms 
against him ; was deprived of his liberty ; saw his favour- 
ites, his ministers, his tutor, butchered before his face, or 
banished and attainted ; and was obliged to give way to all 
this violence. There cannot be a more remarkable con- 
trast between the fortunes of tyvo princes ; it yvere happy 
for society, did this contrast always depend on the justice 
or injustice of the measures yvhich men embrace ; and not 
rather on the different degrees of prudence and vigour 
yy'ith yvhich those measures are supported. 

There yvas a sensible decay of ecclesias- jiisceiianeous 
tical authority during this period. The dis- iran<actions dup 
gust yvhich the laity had received from the 
numerous usurpations both of the court of Rome and of 
their own clergy, had very much weaned the kingdom from 
superstition; and strong symptoms appeared, from time 
to time, of a general desire to shake off the bondage of 
the Romish church. In the committee of eighteen, to 
whom Richard’s last parliament delegated theu' whole 
power, there is not the name of one ecclesiastic to be 
found : a neglect yvhich is almost without example, yvhile 
the Catholic religion subsisted in England.® 

The aversion entenained against the established church 
soon found principles and tenets and reasonings, bv which 
It could justify and support itself. John Wictliffe, a 
secular priest, educated at Oxford, began in the latter end 
of Eduard III. to spread the doctrine of reformation by 
his discourses, sermons, and yyTitings ; and he made many 
disciples among men of all ranks and stations. He seems 
to have been a man of parts and learning; and has the 
honour of being the first person in Europe that publicly 
called in question those principles which nad universally 
pass'd for certain and undisputed during so many ages. 
Wickliffe himself, as yvell as his disciples, who received 
the name of WickliflStes, or Lollards, yyas distinguished 
by a great austerity of life and manners ; a circumstance 
common to almost all those yvho dogmatize in any new 
yvay ; both because men who draw to them the at'entiori 
of the public, and expose themselves to the odium of great 
multitudes, are obliged to be very guarded in their con- 
duct, and because feyv yvho have a strong propensity to 
pleasure or business, will enter upon so difficult and labo- 
rious an undertaking. The doctrines of Wickliffe, being 
denved from his search into the Scriptures and into eccle- 
siastical antiquity, yvere nearly the same with those which 
yvere propagated by the reformers in the sixteenth century : 
he only carried some of them further than yvas done by 
the more sober part of these reformers. He denied the 
doctrine of the real presence, the supremacy of the church 
of Rome, the ment of mona.stic vows : lie maintained, 
that the Scriptures were the sole rule of faith ; that the 
church yvas dependent on the state, and should be reformed 
by it ; that the clergy ought to possess no estates ; that the 
begging friars yvere a nuisance, and ought not to he sup- 
orted ;' that the numerous ceremonies of the church weie 
urtFiil to true piety : he asserted, that oaths yvere unlaw- 
ful, that dominion was founded in grace, that every thing 
yvas subject to fate and destiny, and that all men were pre- 
ordained either to eternal salvation or reprobation." From 
the yvhole of his doctrines, Wickliffe appears to have been 
strongly tinctured with enthusiasm, and to have been 
thereby the better qualified to oppose a church, whose chief 
characteristic is superstition. 

The propagation of these principles gave great alarm to 
the clergy ; and a hull was issued by Pope Gregory XI. 
for taking Wickliffe into custody, and examining into the 
scope of his opinions." Courteney, Bishop of I.ondon, 

presence of the king, charged hn confesmr not to come tiito the court hut upon 
the four principal fe*txiali. ^Ve should litlle expect Ihnl a popisli pri\y- 
council, in order to preserve the kins’s morals, should order his conte««'Or lo 
be kept at a distance from him. I his incident happened in the minont> of 
Kicliard, As the popes hatl for a Ion? time resided at A\i 2 non, and the 
majority of thes.icred tollece were Frenchmen, this circumstanre naturally 
increased the aversion of the nation lo the papal power* but the picjudue 
against the FnRlish clergy cannot be accounted tor trom that cause. 
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cited him before his tribunal ; but the reformer had now 
acquired powerful protectors, who screened him from the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The Duke of Lancaster, who 
then governed the kingdom, encouraged the principles of 
Wickliffe; and he made no scruple, as well as Lord 
Piercy, the Mjreschal, to appear openly in court with 
him, in order to give him countenance upon his trial : he 
even insisted that Wickliffe should sit in the bishop’s 
presence, while his principles were examined ; Courteney 
exclaimed against the insult : the Londoners, thinking 
their prelate affronted, attacked the duke and mareschal, 
who escaped from their hands with some difficulty.* And 
the poimiace, soon after, broke into the houses of both 
these noblemen, threatened their jiersons, and plundered 
their goods. The Bishop of London had the merit of 
appeasing their fury and resentment. 

The Duke of Lancaster, however, still continued his 
protection to Wickliffe during the minority of Richard ; 
and the principles of that reformer had so far propagated 
themselves, that, when the Pope sent to Oxford a new 
bull against these doctrines, the university deliberated for 
some time, whether they should receive the bull ; and they 
never took any vigorous measures in consequence of the 
papal orders.' liven the populace of Loudon were .at 
length brought to entertain favourable sentiments of this 
reformer : when he was cited before a synod at Lambeth, 
they broke into the assembly, and so overawed the pre- 
lates, who found both the people and the court against 
them, that they dismissed him without any further censure. 

The clerg_\, we may well believe, were more wanting in 
power than in inclination to punish this new heresy, which 
struck at all their credit, possessions, and authority. But 
there was liitherto no law in England by which the secular 
arm was authorized to support orthodoxy ; and the eccle- 
siastics endeavoured to supply the defect by an extraordi- 
nary and unwarrantable artifice. In the year 1381, there 
was an act passed, requiring sheriffs to apprehend the 
preachers of heresy and their abettors ; but this statute 
had been surreptitiously obtained by the clergy, and had 
the formality of an enrolment without the consent of tiie 
Commons. In the subsequent session, the lower House 
complained of the fraud ; affirmed that they had no inten- 
tion to bind themselves to the prelates further than their 
ancestors had done before them ; and required th.at the 
pretended statute should be repealed; which was done 
accordingly.' But it is remarkaole, that, notwithstanding 
this vigilance of the Commons, the clergy had so much 
art and influence, that the repeal w.as suppressed ; and the 
act, which never tiad any legal authority, remains to tliis j 
day upon the statute book though the clergy still thought 
proper to keep it in reserve, and not proceed to the imme- 
diate execution of it. 

But, besides this defect of power in the church, which 
saved Wickliffe, that reformer himself, notwithstanding 
his enthusiasm, seems not to h.ave been actuated by the 
spirit of m.artyrdom ; and, in all subsequent tnals before 
the prelates, he so explained away his doctrine by tortured 
meanings, as to render it quite innocent and inoffensive.'’ 
Most of his followers imitated his cautious disposition, and 
saved themselves ciiher by recantations or explanations. 
He died of a iialsy, in tli’e yc.ar 1385, at his rectory at 
Lutterworth, in the county of Leicester ; and tlie clergy, 
mortified that he should have escaped their vengeance, 
took care, besides assuring the people of liis eternal dam- 
nation, to represent Ins last distemper as a visible judg- 
ment of heaven upon him for his multiplied heresies and 
impieties.” 

The proselytes, however, of Wickliffe’s opinion still 
increa.sed in England i** some monkish writers represent 
one-half of the kingdom as infected by those principles : 
they xvere carried over to Bohemia by some youth of that 
nation, who studied at Oxford ; but though tlie age seemed 
strongly disposed to receive them, affairs were not yet fully 
ripe for this great revolution ; and the finishing blow to 
ecclesiastical power xvas reserved to a jieriod of more 
curiosity, literature, and inclination for novelties. 
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Meanwhile the English parliament continued to check 
the clergy and the court of Rome by more sober and 
more legal expedients. Tliey enacted anew the statute of 
provisors, and affixed higher penalties to the transgression 
of it, which in some instances was even made capital.” 
The court of Rome had fallen upon a new device, which 
increased their authority over the prelates : the Pope, who 
found that the expedient of arbitrarily depriving them was 
x’iolent and liable to opposition, attained the same end, by 
transferring such of them as were obnoxious to poorer 
sees, and even to nomin.al sees, in partibus injidclium. It 
was thus that the Archbishop of York, and the Bishops 
of Durham and Chichester, the king’s ministers, had been 
treated after the prevalence of Gloucester’s faction : the 
Bishop of Carlisle met with the same fate after the acces- 
sion of Henry IV. For the Pope always joined with the 
jirevailing powers when they did not thwart his pretensions. 
The parliament, in the reign of Richard, enacted a law 
against this abuse : and the king made a general remon- 
strance to the court of Rome, against all those usurpa- 
tions which he calls horrible excesses of that court.*^ 

It w.as usual for the church that they might elude the 
mortmain act, to make their votaries leave lands in trust 
to certain persons, under whose name the clergy enjoyed 
the benefit of the bequest : the parliament also stopped 
the progress of this abuse." In the 17th of the king, the 
Commons prayed, that remedy might be had against such 
religime, persons as cause their villains to marry free women 
inheritable, whereiy the estate comes to those rctigious hands 
by collusion.^ This was a new device of the clergy. 

The papacy was, at this time, somewhat weakened by a 
schism, which lasted during forty years, and gave great 
scandal to the devoted partisans of the holy see. After 
the Pope had resided many years at Avignon, Gregory XI. 
yvas persuaded to return to Rome ; and upon his death, 
which happened in 1380, the Romans, resolute to fix, for 
the future, the seat of the papacy in Italy, besieged the 
cardinals in the conclave, and compelled them, though 
they were mostly Frenchmen, to elect Urban VI . an Italian, 
into that high dignity. The French cardinals, as soon as 
they recovered their liberty, fled from Rome, and protest- 
ing against the forced election, chose Robert, son of the 
Count of Geneva, who took the name of Clement VII. 
and resided at Avignon. All the kingdoms of Christendom, 
according to their several interests and inclinations, were 
divided between those two pontiffs. The court of Fr.ince 
adhered to Clement, and was followed by its allies, the 
King of Castile, and the King of Scotland : England, of 
course, was throyvn into the other party, and declared for 
Urban. Tims the .appellation of Clementines nnd Vi ban- 
ists distracted Eurojie for several years; and each party- 
damned the other as schismatics, and as rebels to the true 
vicar of Christ. But this circumstance, though it weak- 
ened the papal authority, had not so gre,at an effect as 
might naturally be imagined. Though any king could 
easily at first make his kingdom embrace the party of one 
Pope or the other, or even keep it some time in suspense 
between them, he could not so easily transfer liis obedience 
at pleasure : the people attached themselves to their oivn 
party, as to a religious opinion ; and conceived an extreme 
abhorrence to the opposite party, whom tliey regarded as 
little better than Saracens or ‘infidels. Crusades yvere 
even undertaken in this quarrel ; and the zealous Bishop 
of Nonvich, in particular, led over, in 1382, near 60,000 
bigots into Flanders against the Clementines ; but after 
losing a great part of his folloyvers, he returned with dis- 
grace into England.* Each Pope, sensible, from this pre- 
vailing spirit among the people, that the kingdom yvhich 
once embraced his cause yvould ahvays adheie to him, 
boldly maintained all the pretensions o’f his see, and stood 
not much more in awe of the temporal sovereigns, than if 
his authority had not been endangered by a rival. 

We meet with this preamble to a layv enacted at the very 
beginning of this reign: “Whereas divers persons of 
small garrison of land or other possessions, do make great 
retinue of people, as yvell of esquires as of others, in many 
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p.irts of tlie realm, giving to them hats and other livery of 
one suit by year, taking again towards them the value of 
the same livery, or percase the double value, by such 
covenant and assurance that every of them shall maintain 
other in all quarrels, be they reasonable or unreasonable, 
to tbe great mischief and oppression of the people, &c.”'‘ 
This preamble contains a true picture of the state of the 
kingdom. Tlie laws had been so feebly executed, even 
during the long, active, and vigilant reign of Edward III. 
that no subject could trust to their protection. Men 
openly associated themselves, under the patronage of some 
great baron, for their mutual defence. They wore public 
badges, by which their confederacy was distinguished. 
They supported each other in all quaiTels, iniquities, ex- 
tortions, murders, robberies, and other crimes. Their chief 
was more their sovereign than the king himself ; and their 
own band was rhore connected with them than their coun- 
try. Hence the perpetual turbulence, disorders, factions, 
and civil wars of those times : hence the small regard paid 
to a character or the opinion of the public : hence the large 
discretionary prerogatives of the crown, and the dangk 
which might have ensued from the too great limitation of 
them. If the king had possessed no arbitrary powers, 
while all the nobles assumed and exercised them, there 
must have ensued an absolute anarchy in the state. 

One great mischief attending these confederacies, was 
the extorting from the king pardons for the most enormous 
crimes. The parliament often endeavoured, in the last 
reign, to deprive the prince of this prerogative ; but in the 
present, they were content with an abridgment of it. 
They enacted, that no pardon for rapes or for murder from 
malice prepense should be valid, unless the crime were 
particularly specified in it.' There were also some other 
circumstances required for passing anv pardon of this 
kind ; an excellent law, but ill observed, like most laws 
that thwart the manners of the people, and the prevailing 
customs of the times. 

It is easy to observe, from these voluntary associations 
among tlie people, that tlie whole force of the feudal .sys- 
tem was in a manner dissolved, and that the English had 
nearly returned, in that particular, to the same situation in 
which they stood before the Norman conquest. It was, 
indeed, impossible that that system could long subsist 
under the perpetual revolutions to which landed property 
is every where subject. When the great feudal oaronies 
were first erected, the lord lived in opulence in the midst 
of his vassals : he was in a situation to protect and cherish 
and defend them : the quality of patron naturally united 
Itself to that of superior; and these two principles of au- 
thority mutually supported each other. But when, by the 
various divisions and mixtures of property, a man’s supe- 
rior came to live at a distance from him, and could no 
longer give him shelter or countenance ; the tie gradually 
became more fictitious than real ; nesv connexions from 
vicinity or other causes were formed ; protection was 
sought by voluntary services and attachment; the appear- 
ance of valour, spirit, abilities, in any great man. extended 
his interest very far ; and if the sovereign were deficient in 
these qualities, he no less, if not more, exposed to the 
usurpations of the aristocracy, than even during the vigour 
of the feudal system. 

The greatest novelty introduced into the civil govern- 
ment during this reign was the creation of peers by patent. 
Lord Beauchamp of Holt was the first peer that was ad- 
vanced to the House of Lords in this manner. Tlie prac- 
tice of levying benevolences is also first mentioned in the 
present reign. 

This prince lived in a more magnificent manner than 
perhaps any of his predecessors or successors. His house- 
hold consisted of 10,000 persons: he had 300 in his 
kitchen ; and all the other offices were furnished in pro- 
portion.m It must be remarked, that this enormous train 
had tables supplied them at the king’s expense, according 
to the mode of that age. Such prodigality was probably 
the source of many exactions by purveyors, and was one 
chief reason of the public discontents. 
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The English had so long been familiarized a. d 1399 
to the hereditary succession of their mon- Tale of the king, 
archs, the instances of departure from it had always borne 
such strong symptoms of injustice and violence, and so 
little of a national choice or election, and the returns to 
the true line had ever been deemed such fortunate incidents 
in their history, that Henry was afraid, lest, in resting liis 
title on the consent of the people, he should build on a 
foundation to which the people themselves were not accus- 
tomed, and whose solidity they would with difficulty be 
brought to recognise. The idea too of choice seemed 
always to imply that of conditions, and a right of recalling 
the consent upon any supposed violation of them ; an idea 
which was not naturally agreeable to a sovereign, and 
might, in England, be dangerous to the subjects, who, 
lying so much under the influence of turbulent nobles, had 
ever paid hut an imperfect obedience even to their heredi- 
tary princes. For these reasons, Henry was determined 
never to have recourse to this claim ; the only one on 
which his authority could consistently stand : he rather 
chose to patch up his title in the best manner he could 
from oth-fir pretensions ; and in the end, be left himself, m 
the eyes of men of sense, no ground of right but his present 
possession ; a very precarious ibundation, which, by its 
very nature, was liable to be overthrown by every faction 
of the great, or prejudice of the people. He had indeed a 
present advantage over his competitor. The heir of the 
house of Mortimer, who had been declared in parliament 
heir to the crown, was a boy of seven years of age his 
friends consulted his safety, by keeping silence with regard 
to his title : Henry detained Iiim and his younger brother 
m an honourable'custody at Windsor castle : but he had 
reason to dread, that, m proportion as that nobleman grew 
to man’s estate, he would draw to him the attachment of 
the people, and make them refiert on the ftaud, violence, 
and injustice, by which he had been excluded from the 
throne. Many favourable topics would occur in his be- 
half : he was a native of England ; possessed an extensive 
interest from the greatness and alliances of his family; 
however criminal the deposed monarch, this youth was 
entirely innocent ; he was of the same religion, and edu- 
cated in the same manners, with the people, and could not 
be governed by any separate interest : tliese views vvould 
all concur to favour his claim ; and though the abilities of 
the present prince might ward off any dangerous revolu- 
tion, it was justly to he apprehended that his authority 
could with difficulty be brought to equal that of In’s 
predecessors. 

Henry, in his very first parliament, had reason to see 
the danger attending that station which he had assumed, 
and the obstacles which he would meet svith in governing 
an unruly aristocracy, always divided by faction, and at 
present inflamed svith the resentments consequent on such 
recent convulsions The peers, on their assemhling, broke 
out into violent animosities against each other ; forty 
gauntlets, the pledges of furious battle, were thrown on 
the floor of the House by noblemen who gave mutual 
challenges ; and liar and traitor resounded from all quar- 
ters. The king had so much authority with these doughtv 
champions, as to prevent all the combats which they 
threatened ; but he was not able to bring them to a proper 
composure, or to an amicable disposition toivards each 
other. 

It was not long before these passions bro.ke a. D iioo. 
into action. The Earls of Rutland, Kent, An msunection. 
and Huntingdon, and Lord Spencer, who were now de- 
graded from the respective titles of Albemarle, Surrey, 
Exeter, and Gloucester, conferred on them by Richard, 
entered into a conspiracy, together with the Earl of Sails- 
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Imrv ^nd Lord Lumlcy, for mi'sin" nii insurroction. and 
for seirinr: llit liinrV poiNon nt Windsor;*' bnl tiio inncli- 
ITV of Uiitl.ind L'n\C‘ him uariiiiiK of ilio dinufr. Ho!>i:d- 
doiih ^\ithdrLv.• lo London; and tho r oii'-|iirit<.r', «l.o 
came to Windsor u itli a bndv of nOO horse, f mod th it tin \ 
had misled this blow, on vilnth .ill ih,- s,iiri.- of il ir 
cnlcrjiri-e drprpdcd. lki.r\ :i]i| r m d ni'.tdu.'l Kiii!;- 
toii-u]ion-T!uir.(s,.o t!u ! . n I of 20,000 m. ii.mo th ilriv.n 
from the rit\ : and lus ciMmt', imible lo n Mst his 
])0\\cr, di«]icr'( d tiU'm'Chfs, ^Mtb a \ii v, oi raisim: their 
iollov.irs 111 th( si\ir.d loimtns \\h?rh v.ir' tin* si it of 
their mteii'4 Ihil the ndiii rents nl the 1 me vire hot in 
the [nirbiiit, and e\fr_\ eehi r ■ opjHis d thcmse'h.i s to thoir 
jiroLTO^s. 'llie Laris of l\t nt and Silisbtire ue’ro sei/eid 
at ('ireiicpsi. r b\ the ritiroiis, and eesro nr \t’da\ beheaded 
without fiirthi 1 (iremoin, aeiordme to the custom of the 
times.' Tiiccitwcn, of iiristol treated Spencer and Ltim- 
lev m the same maiimr. The Isarl of lluntinedon, Sir 
Tlioma'i Blount, and Sir Benedict Sely, who wore also 
taken prisoners, siiflered death with many others of the 
conspirators, bj orders from Ilcnrv. And wlien the quar- 
ters of these imhaiipy men were 'liroui.dit to London, no 
less than ei£;liteen uishops and tlnrh-two mitred abbots 
joined the populace, and met ihem'with the most inde- 
cent marks of joy and exultation. 

But the spect.icle the most shocking to every one who 
retained any sentiment either of honour or humanity, still 
remained. The Earl of Rutland appeared, carrying on a 
pole the head of Lord Spencer, his brother-in-law, which 
lie presented in triumph to Henry, as a testimony of his 
loyalty. Tins infamous man, who was soon after Duke 
of York by the death of his father, and first prince of the 
blood, had been instrumental in the murder of lus uncle, 
the Duke of Gloucester had then deserted Richard, by 
whom he was trusted ; had conspired against the life of 
Henry, to whom he had sworn allegiance ; had betrayed 
his associates, whom he had seduced into this enterprise ; 
and now displayed, in the face of the world, these badges 
of his multiplied dislionoiir. 

A. I) iwi Henry was sensible, that though the oxe- 
, ■ ' ' cution of these conspirators might seem to 

give security to lus throne, the animosities which remain 
after such bloody scenes, are always dangerous to royal 
authority ; and he therefore determined not to increase, 
by any hazardous enterprise, those numerous enemies with 
whom he was every wliere environed. Whi'e a subject, 
he was believed to have strongly imbibed all the principles 
of Ills father, the Duke of Lancaster, and to have adopted 
the prejudices which the Lollards inspired against the 
abuses of the established church : but, finding himself 
possessed of the throne by so precarious a title, he thought 
superstition a necessary implement of public authority ; 
and he resolved, by every expedient, to pay couit to the 
clergy. There were hitherto no penal laws enacted against 
heresy ; an indulgence which had proceeded, not from a 
spirit of toleration in the Romish church, but from the 
Ignorance and simplicity of the people, which had rendered 
them unfit either for starting or receiving any new or 
curious doctrines, and which needed not to be restrained 
by rigorous penalties. But when the learning and genius 
of ickliffe had once broken, in some measure, the fetters 
of prejudice, the ecclesiastics called aloud for the punish- 
ment of his disciples ; and the king, who was very little 
scrupulous in his conduct, was easily induced to sacrifice 
his principles to his interest, and to acquire the favour of 
the church bv that most effectual method, the gratifying 
of their vengeance against op|)onents. He engaged tlie 
parliament to pass a law for that juirpose : it was enacted, 
that when any heretic, who relapsed, or refused to abjure 
his opinions, was delivered over to the secular arm by the 
bishop or lus commissaries, he should be commuted to 
the flames by the civil magistrate before the whole peo- 
ple.' Tliis weapon did not long remain unemploied in 
the hands of the clergy : William Sautre, rector of St. 
Osithes in London, had been condemned by tlic convoca- 
tion of Canterbury, his sentence was ratified by the House 
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of I\tr< ; the king issued lus writ fur the tMcut'eii .u d 
the unhippy man atoii-d for lusirrommi-, opii u n- la 
the p. naU\ of fire. This is the first iiist ukc ot t' ,1 ku d 
in 1 .iiylai il ; an 1 thus one horror more was •uldi d lt> lho« • 
disiin' ‘ceiK, which at ihil time were already Inil iio 
1 iinih ir to the |ieop!e. 

But llic uluiost precuitioii and prudetico of Hiiin 
could i.ot sill, 1,1 liiiii from tliO'C nuuurous inquietudes 
which as.iibd him from every quirtcr. 'Hie coiiiiiMons 
of Rieh.rd with the roy il f.’iiiiK of IV.iiice made' th.it 
tourt exert its- aeti\:l\ to n t i\,r ills aiilhor.ty, or rcieiigo 
his death js 1 ut though the eoiifiisions m Eiigiaiid teiiipt;d 
the I rciich to engage m .soiul' enterprise' hy whie-h they 
might distress their ancient enemy , the greater' eoiifusioiis 
which they expenciiccd at home obliged them quickly lo 
accommodate matters ; and L'li.irlcs, coiileiit with recover- 
ing his daughter from llenry’s hands, lafd aside lus pre- 
parations, and renewed the truce betwc'Cii the kiii'jdoiiis.i' 
Ihe att ick ol Guienne was also an inviting attempt, whiih 
the piesent factions that iircrailcd among the I'rciich 
obliged them to negleet. The Gasc'otis, aff'c'etionatc to the 
memory ot Ricliard, who was born among them, refused 
to swear allegiance to a piince tliat had dethroned and 
murdered him; and the appearance of a Treiieli army on 
their frontiers would probahly have tempted them to 
change masters.' But tlic Earl of \\'orce'ster. arrie iiig w ith 
some English troops, gar e countenance to the partis ms of 
Henry, and overawed their opponents. Religion too was 
here found a cement to their union witli Englaiul. The 
Gascons had been engaged, by Ricliaid’s luilhority, to ac- 
knowledge the Pope of Rome; and they weiu ’.sensible 
that, if they submitted to Franco, it would be necessary 
for them to pay obe'dicnce to the Pope of Avignon, whom 
they had been ffuight to detest as a schismatic. Tlieir 
principles on this head were too fast rooted to admit of anv 
audden or violent alteration. 

The revolution in England proved like- insurrrcnnn 
wise the occasion of an insurrection in mw.,ics. 
Wales. Owen Glendour, or Glendoiirduy, descended 
from the ancient princes of that country, hail hecoine ob- 
noxious on account of his attachment to Ricliard ; and 
Reginald Lord Gray of Riitlmi, who was closely connect- 
ed w'lth the new king, and who enjoyed a great' fortune iii 
the marches of Wales, thought the opportunity favourable 
for oppressing his neighbour, and taking jiossession of his 
estate.*' Glendour, jirovoked at the injustice, and still 
more at the indignity, recovered possession by the sword 
Henry sent assistance to Gray;"' the Welch took p.irt 
with Glendour: a tiouhlesomo' and tedious war was kin- 
dled, which Glendour long sustained by Ids valour and 
activity, aided by the natural strength of the country, and 
the untamed spirit of its inhabitants. 

As Glendour committed devastations promiscuously 
on all the English, he infested the estate of the Earl of 
March ; and Sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle to that noble- 
man, led out the retainers of the family, and gave battle 
to the M'elch chieftain : his troops were routed, and lie 
was taken prisoner at the same time, the earl himself, 
xvho had been allow'cd to retire to his castle of M'lgmore, 
and who though a mere bov took the field xvith lus fol- 
lowers, fell also into Glendour’s hands, and was carried 
by him into Wales." As Henry dreaded and hated all 
the family of M.arch, he alloweci the earl to remain m 
captivity; and though that young nobleman was nearly 
allied to the Piercies, to wliose assistance he himself had 
owed his crown, he refused to the Earl of Northumber- 
land permission to treat of his ransom with Glendour. 

The uncertainty m w-hicli Henry’s affairs stood during a 
long time with France, as well as the confusions incident 
to all great changes in government, tempted the Scots to 
make incursions into England, and Ilenrv, de.sirous of 
taking revenge upon them, but afraid of rendering liis new 
government unpopular by requiring great supplies from 
his subjects, summoned at Westminster a council of the 
Peers, without the Commons, and laid before them the 
state of his affairs.i’ Tlic military part of tlie feudal con- 
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stitiition was now much decaved ; there remained only so 
mucli of that fabric as affected the civil rights and proper- 
ties of men : and the jieers here undertook, but voluntarily, 
to attend the king in an expedition aeainst Scotland, each 
of them at the head of a certain number of his retainers."! 
Henry conducted this army to Edinburgh, of which -he 
easily made himself master; and he there summoned 
liobert III. to do homage to him for his crown.r But 
finding that the Scots would neither submit nor give him 
battle, '"he ixturned in three weeks, after making this use- 
less bravado ; and he disbanded liis army. 

In the subsequent season, Archibald, Earl 

A. D. woe. pj- the head of 12,000 men, and 

attended by many of the principal nobility of Scotland, 
made an irruption into England, and committed derasta- 
tions on the northern counties. On his return home, he 
was overtaken by the Piercies at Homeldon, on the bor- 
ders of England, and a fierce battle ensued, where the 
Scots were totally routed. Douglas himself was taken 
prisoner; as was Mordac, Earl of Fife, son of the Duke 
of Albany, and nephew of the Scottish king, with the Earls 
of Angus, Murray, and Orkney, and many others of the 
gentry and nobility."" When lienry received intelligence 
of tins victory, he sent the Earl of hlorthumberland orders 
not to ransom his prisoners, which that nobleman regarded 
as his right by the laws of war received in that age. The 
king intended to detain them, that he might be able, by 
their means, to make an advantageous peace w itli Scot- 
land ; but by this policy he gave a fresli disgust to the 
family of Piercy. 

The obligations which Henry had owed to Northumber- 
land were of a kind the most likely to produce ingratitude 
on the one side, and discontent oil the other. Tlie sove- 
reign naturally became jealous of that power which had 
advanced liim to the throne : and the subject was not 
e.isily satisfied in the returns which he thought so great a 

A n W 01 havour had merited. Tliougli Henry, on Ins 
'Wier'iiioi’ accession, had bestowed the office’ of con- 
"’table on Northumberland for life,' and con- 
• ferred other gifts on that family, these favours 
were regarded as tlieir due; the refusal of any other re- 
quest was deemed an injury. The impatient spirit of 
Harry Piercy, and the factious disposition of the Earl of 
Worcester, younger brother of Northumberland, inflamed 
the discontents of that nobleman : and the precarious title 
of Henry tempted him to seek revenge, by overturning that 
throne which he had at first established.’ He entered into 
a correspondence with Gleiidour. He gave liberty to the 
Earl of Douglas, and made an alliance with that martial 
chief : he roused up all his partisans to arms , and such 
unlimited authority at that time belonged to the great 
families, that the same men, whom a few years before he 
had conducted against Richard, now followed his standard 
in opposition to Henry. When war was ready to break 
out, Northumberland was seized with a sudden illne-’s at 
Benvick; and >oung Piercy, taking the command of the 
troops, marched towards Shrewsbury, in order to join Ins 
forces with these of Glendour. Tlie king had happily a 
small army on foot, with which he had intended to act 
against the Scots ; and, knowing the importance of celerity 
in all civil wars, he instantly hurried down that he might 
give battle to the rebels. ’ He approached Piercy near 
Shrewsbury, before that nobleman was joined by Glen- 
dour; and the policy of one leader, and impatience of the 
other, made them hasten to a general engagement. 

Tlie evening before the battle, Piercy sent a manifesto to 
Henry, in which he renounced his allegiance, set that 
prince at defiance, and, in the name of his father and 
uncle, as well as his own, enumerated all the grievances 
of which he pretended the nation had reason to complain. 
He upbraided him with the perjury of which he had been 
guilty, when on landing at Raveiispur he had sworn upon 
the Gospels, before the Earl of Northumberland, that he 
had no other intention than to recover the duchy of Lan- 
caster, and that he would ever remain a faithful subject to 
King Richard. He aggravated his guilt in first dethron- 


ing, then muidering that prince, and in usurping on the 
title of the house of Mortimer, .to whom, both by lineal 
succession, and bv declarations of parliament, thc'tbrone 
when vacant by Richard’s demise, did of right belong! 
He complained of his cruel nolicy in allowing the young 
Earl of March, whom he ought to regard as Ins soverei"m 
to remain a captive in the hands of his enemies, and'^in 
even refusing to all his friends permission to treat of his 
ransom. He charged him again with perjury in loading 
the nation with heavy taxes, after having sworn that, with- 
out the utmost necessity, he would never levy any impo- 
sitions upon them. And he reproached him with the arts 
employed in nrocuring favourable elections into parlia- 
ment; arts which ho liimself had before imjiuted as a 
crime to Richard, and which, he had made one chief leason 
of that prince’s arraignment and deposition."' This mani- 
festo was well calculated to inflame the quarrel between 
the parties : the bravery of the two leaders promised an 
obstinate engagement: and the equality of the armies, 
being each about 12,000 men, a number which was not 
unmanageable by the commanders, gave reason to exjiect 
a great effusion of blood on both sides, and a very doubt- 
ful issue to the combat. 

We shall scarcely find any battle in those 
ages where the shock was niore terrible and liaiiie of 
more constant. Henry exposed his person siuensbury. 
in the thickest of the fight : Ins gallant son, whose mili- 
tary achievements were afterwards so renowned, and who 
hero performed his noviciate in arms, signalized himself 
on his father’s footsteps, and even a wound, which he re- 
ceived in the face with an arrow, could not oblige him to 
quit the field." Piercv supported that fame which he had 
acquired in many a bloody combat : and Douglas, his 
ancient enemy, and now his’friend, still appeared his rival, 
amidst the horror and confusion of the day This noble- 
man performed feats of valour which are ’almo-t inci edi- 
ble : lie seemed determined that the King of England 
should that day fall by his aim : he sought him all over 
the field of battle : and as Henry, cither to elude the at- 
tacks of the enemy upon his person, or to encourage his 
own men by the belief of his presence every where, had 
accoutred several captains in the royal garb, the sword of 
Douglas rendered this honour fatal to many.* But while 
the armies were cor tending in this furious manner, the 
death of Piercy, by an iinknowm hand, decided the victory, 
and the royalists prevailed, lliere are said to have fallen 
that day, on both sides, near two thousand three hundred 
gentlemen ; but the persons of greatest distinction were on 
the king’s ; the Earl of Staflbrd, Sir Hugh Shirley, Sir 
Nicholas Gauscl, Sir Hugh Mortimer, Sir John Ma-isey, 
Sir John Cnvcrly. About six thousand private men 
perished, of whoni two-thirds were of Piercy’s army.) The 
Earls of ^Vorcester and Douglas were taken prisoners. 
The former was beheaded at Shrewsbury; the latter was 
treated with the courtesy due to his rank and merit. 

The Earl of Northumberland, having recovered from his 
sickness, had levied a fresh army, and was on Ins march 
to join his son ; but being opposed by the Earl of West- 
moreland, and hearing of tlie defeat at Shrewsbury, he 
dismissed his forces, and came with a small retinue to the 
king at York.z He pretended that Ins sole intention in 
arming was to mediate between the parties ; Henry tliouglit 
proper to accept of the apology, and even granted him a 
pardon for his ofience : all the other rebels were treated 
With equal lenity; and, except the Earl of Worcester and 
Sir Richard Vernon, who were regarded ns the chief 
authors of the insurrection, no person engaged m this dan- 
gerous enterprise seems to have perished by the hands of 
the executioner." 

But Northumberland, though he had been a n * 
pardoned, knew that he never should be ’ ' 

trusted, and that he was too powerful to be cordially for- 
given by a piincc, whose situation gave him such reason- 
able grounds of jealousy. It was the eflbct either of Henry’s 
vigilance or good fortune, or of the narrow genius of his 
enemies, that no proper concert was ever formed among 
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tliem : they rose m rebellion one after another; and 
thereby afforded him an opportunity of suppressing]; sinirlv 
those insurrections, which, had they been united, iniirh't 
have pioved fatal to his authority. The Earl of Nottinc- 
ham, son of the Duke of Norfollr, and the Archbishop of 
York, brother to the Earl of ^^'iltshire, whom Henry, 
then Duke of Lancaster, had beheaded at Bristol, thouirh 
they had remained quiet while Piercy was in the field, 
still harboured in their breast a Molent hatred aqainsl the 
enemy of their families ; and they determined, in con- 
junction with the Earl of Norlliiiinberland, to seek re- 
venire aijauist him. Tliey betook themselves to arms 
before that powerful nobleman was preiiared to join them; 
and publisliiiiv a manifesto, in wlucii tliey reproached 
Henry with his usurpation of, the crown, and tlie murder 
of the late kinjr, they leuuired that the right line should 
be restored, and all public grievances be redressed. The 
Earl of Westmoreland, whose power lay in the neigh- 
bourhood, approached them with an inferior foice at 
Shipton, near York ; and, being afraid to hazard an action, 
he attempted to snlidnc them by a stratagem, which 
nothing but the greatest folly and simplicity on their part 
could have rendered successful. He desired a conference 
with the archbisli 0 |i and earl between the armies : he 
heard their grievances with great patience: he begged 
them to propose the remedies ; he a|iproved of cvers' 
e.xpedient which they suggested ; he granted them all 
their demands ; he also engaged tliat Henry should give 
them entire satisfaction ; and when he saw them pleased 
with the facility of his concessions, he obseired to them, 
that since amity was now, in eflbct, restored between 
them, It were better on both sides to di.smiss their forces, 
which othcnvise would prove an insupportable burden 
to the country. Tlie archbishoji and the Earl of Notting- 
ham immediately gave directions to that purpose : their 
tioops disbanded upon the field : but westmoteland, 
who had secretly issued contrary orders to /in army, seized 
the two rebels without resistance, and carried them to the 
king, who was adr’anciiig with hasty marches to suppress 
the itisurrection.'’ The trial and punishment of an arch- 
bishop might have proved a troublesome and dangerous 
undertaking, had Ileniy proceeded regularly, and .allowed 
time for ,aii opposition to form it'clf against that unusual 
measure : the celerity of the execution alone could here 
render it safe and [irudent Finding that Sir William 
Gascoigne, the chief justice, made some scruple of acting 
on this occasion, he appoint d Sir William I'liltliorjic for 
judge; who, ^vit’iout any indictment, Inal, or defence, 
pronounced sentence of death upon the prelate, which 
wws presently executed. This was the fir.st instance m 
I'higland of a caintal punishment inflicted on a bishop ; 
whence the clergy of that rank might learn that their 
crimes, more than those of laics, were not to pass with 
inipunitv. The Earl of Nottingham was condemned and 
executed in the s.ime summary manner; but though 
many other persons of condition, saich as Lord Falcon- 
berg, Sir Ralph Hastings, Sir John Colville, were engaged 
in this rebellion, no others seem to have f.illen victims to 
Henry's severity. 

The Earl of IVnrthumbcrland, on receiving this intelli- 
gence, fled into Scotland, together with Lord l>nrdolf;r 
and the king, without opposition, reduced .all the castles 
and fortresses belonging to these noblemen. He thence 
turned Ins arms against Glendour, over whom his son, the 
Prince of Wales, had obtained some adrantages : but 
that enemy, more troublesome than dangerous, still found 
means of defending himself in his fastnesses, and of 
eluding, though not resisting, all the force of England. 

A D ito' !>»bsequcut season, the Earl of Nor- 

‘ thumbcrland and I.ord Bardolf, impatient of 
their exile, entered the north in hopes of raising the jieo- 
ple to arms ; hut found the country in such a posture as 
rendered all their attempts unsuccessful. Sir Thom.is 
Kokesby, sherifl' of Yorkshire, levied some forces, attacked 
the invaders at Bramham, aiul gained a victory in which 
both Northumberland and Bardolf were slain.'' This 
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enemies ; and this prince, who had mounted the throne 
by such unjustifiable means, and held it by such an e.x- 
ceptionable title, had yet by liis \-alour, prudence, and 
address, accustomed the jicople to the yoke, and had ob- 
tained a greater ascendant over his haughty barons than 
the law alone, not supported by tliese active qualities, was 
ever able to confer. 

About the s.ame time, fortune gave Henry an adx'antage 
over that neighbour, xvho, by his situation, was most 
enabled to disturb his government. Robert HI. King of 
Scots, was a prince, though of slender capacity, extremely 
innocent and inoffensive in his conduct : but Scotland, at 
that time, was still less fitted than England for cherish- 
ing, or even enduring, sovereigns of that character. The 
Duke of Albany, Robert’s brother, a prince of more abi- 
lities, at least of a more boisterous and violent disposition, 
had assumed the government of the state ; and, not satis- 
fied with present authority, he entertained the criminal 
purpose of c.xtirpating his brother’s children, and of 
acquiring the crown to his own family. He threw into 
prison David, his eldest nephew, who there perished by 
hunger: James alone, the younger brother of David, 
stood between that tyrant and the throne; and King 
Robert, sensible of his son’s danger, embarked him on 
board a ship, v/ith a view of sending him to France, and 
intrusting him to the protection of that friendly power. 
Unfortunately, the vessel was taken by the English; 
Prince James, a boy about nine years of age, xvas carried 
to London ; and though there subsisted at that time a 
truce between the kingdoms, Henry refused to restore the 
young prince to his liberty. Robert, worn out with cares 
.and infirmities, was unable to bear the shock of this last 
misfortune; and ho soon after died, le.aving the govern- 
ment in the hands of the Duke of Albanx.c Henry was 
now more sensible than ever of the importance of the 
acquisition which he had made : while he retained such 
.a pledge, he was sure of keeping the Duke of Albanv in 
dependence : or, if offended, he could easily, by restoring 
the true heir, take ample revenge upon the usurper. But 
though the king,bv detaining James in the English court, 
had shown himself somewhat deficient in generosity, he 
made ample amends by giving that prince" an ex-cel!ent 
education, which aftonvards" qualified him, when he 
mounted the throne, to reform, in some measure, die rude 
and barbarous manners of his native country. 

Hie hostile dispositions which of late had prevailed 
between France and England were restrained, during the 
greater part of this reign, from appeamig in action. The 
jealousies and civil commotions with which both nations 
were disturbed, kept each of them from taking advantage 
of the unliaiipy situation of its neighbour. But as the 
abilities and good fortune of Henry had sooner been able 
to compose the English factions, this prince began, in the 
latter part of his reign, to look abroad, and to foment the 
animosities between the families of Burgundy and Or^ 
leans, by which the government of France wus, during 
that period, so much distracted. He knew that one great 
source of the national discontent against his predecessor 
was the inactivity of his reign ; and he liopea, by giving 
a new direction to the restless and unquiet spirits of his 
people, to prevent their breaking out in domestic wars 
.and disorders. That he might unite policy 
with foice, he first entered into treaty watfi 
the Duke of Burgundy, and sent that prince a small body 
of troops, which supported him against his enemies.' 
Soon after, he hearkened to more advantageous proposals 
made him by the Duke of Orleans, and despatched a 
greater body to support that party .k But 
the leaders of the opposite factions having 
made a temporarv accommodation, the interests of the 
English were sacrificed ; and this efibrt of Henrv proved, 
in the issue, entirely vain and fruitless. The declining 
state of his health, and the shortness of his reign, pre- 
vented him from renewing the attempt, which his more 
foitunate son carried to so great a length against the 
French monarchy. 

Such were the military and foreign trans- PsrlismrntAry 
actions of this reign : the civil and parlia- tr.snsiirii,.u5. 
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mcntfiry «ire sompwbat inore mprnorablej and more worthy 
of our attention. Dunntt the two last reigns the elections 
of the Commons had appeared a circumstance of govern- 
ment not to be neglected; and Richaid was even accused 
of using unwarrantable methods for procuring to his parti- 
sans a seat m that House. This practice formed one con- 
siderable article of charge against him in his deposition ; 
yet Henry scrupled not to tread in his footsteps, and to 
encourage the same abuses in elections- Laws were 
enactedligamst such undue influence, and even a sheriff 
was punished for an iniquitous return which he had 
made ; ^ but laws were commonly, at that time, very ill 
executed ; and tlie liberties of the people, .such as they 
were, stood on a surer basis than on laws and parliamentary 
elections. Though the House of Commons was little able 
to'withstand the violent currents which perpetually ran 
between the monarchy and the aristocracy, and though 
that House might easily be brought, at a particular time, 
to make the most unwarrantable concessions to either; 
the geneial institutions of the state still remained invari- 
able ; the interests of the several members continued on the 
same footing ; the sword was in the hands of the subject ; 
and the government, though thrown into temporary dis- 
order, soon settled itself on its ancient foundations. 

During the greater part of this reign, the king was 
obliged to court popularity ; and the House of Commons, 
sensible of their own importance, began to assume powers, 
which had not usually neen exercised by their predeies- 
sors. In the first year of Henry, they (irocured a l.iw, 
that no judge, in concurring with any iniquitous measure, 
should be excused by pleading the orders of the king, or 
even the danger of his own life from the menaces of the 
sovereign.' In the second year, they insisted on main- 
taining the practice of not granting any supply before they 
received an answer to their petitions ; winch was a tacit 
manner of bargaining with the prince.*' In the fifth year, 
they desired the king to remove from his household four 
persons who had displeased them, among whom was his 
own confessor; and Henry, though he told them that he 
knew of no offence which these men had committed, yet 
in order to gratify them, complied with their request.* In 
the sixth year they voted the king supplies, but appointed 
treasurers of their own, to see the money disbursed for the 
purposes intended, and required them to deliver m their 
accounts to the House.'" In the eighth year they proposed, 
for the regulation of the government and household, 
thirty important articles, which were all agreed to ; and 
they even obliged all the members of council, all the 
judges, and all the officers of the liousehold, to swear to 
the observance of them." Tlie abridger of the records re- 
marks the unusual liberties taken by the speaker and the 
House during this period. ■ But tlie great authority of the 
Commons was but a temporary advantage, arising from 
the present situation. In a subsequent parliament, when 
the speaker made his customary application to the throne 
for liberty of speech, the king, having now overcome all 
his domestic difficulties, plainly told linn, that he would 
have no novelties introduced, and would enjoy his prero- 
gatives. But on the whole, the limitations of the govern- 
ment seem to have been more sensibly felt, and more 
carefully maintained, by Henry, than by any of Ins 
jiredecessors. 

During this reign, when the House of Commons were, 
at any time, brought to make unwary concessions to the 
crown, they also showed their freedom by a speedy retrac- 
tation of them. Henry, though he entertained a perpetual 
and well-grounded jealousy of the family of Mortimer, 
allowed not their name to be once mentioned in parlia- 
ment ; and as none of the rebels had ventured to declare 
the Earl of March king, he never attempted to procure, 
what would not have been refused him, an express declara- 
tion against the claim of that nobleman ; because he knew 
that such a declaration, in the jiresent circumstances, 
would have no authority, and would only serve to revive 
the memory of Mortimer’s title in the minds of the people. 
He proceeded in his purpose after a more artful and 
covert manner. He procured a settlement of the crown on 
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himself and his heirs-male," thereby tacitly excluding the 
females, and transferring the Salic law liito the English 
government. He thought, that though the house of Plari- 
tageuet had at first derived their title from a female, this 
was a remote event, unknown to the generality of the 
people ; and if he could once accustom them to the prac- 
tice of excluding women, the title of the Earl of hlarch 
would gradually be forgotten and neglected by them. 
But he was very unfortunate in this attempt. During the 
long contests with France, the injustice of tlie Salic law 
had been so much exclaimed against by the nation, that a 
contrary principle had taken deep root in the minds of 
men ; ana it was now become impossible to eiadicate it. 
The same House of Commons, therefore, m a subsequent 
session, apprehensive tliat they had overturned the founda- 
tions of the English government, and that they had open- 
ed the door to more civil wars than might ensue even liom 
the irregular elevation of the house of Lancaster, applied 
with such earnestness for a new settlement of the crown, 
that Henry yielded to their request, and agreed to the 
succession of tlie princesses of his family.s A certain 
proof, that nobody was in his heart satisfied with the king’s 
title to the crown, or knew on what principle to rest it. 

But though the Commons, during this reign, showed a 
laudable zeal for liberty in their transactions with the 
crown ; their efforts against the church were still more ox- 
tiaordinary, and seemed to anticipate very much the spirit 
which became so general in a little more than a century 
afterwards. I know that the credit of these passages rests 
entirely on one ancient historian ; '' but that historian was 
contemporary, was a clergyman, and it was contrary to 
tile interests of his order to preserve the memory of such 
transactions, much more to forge precedents, which pos- 
terity might, some time, be tempted to imitaie. Tiiis is a 
truth so evident, that the most likely way of accounting 
for the silence of the records on this head, is by supposing, 
that the authority of some churchmen was so great as to 
procure a razure, with regard to these circumstances, 
which the indiscretion of one of that order has happily 
preserved to us. 

In the sixth of Henry, the Commons, who had been re- 
quired to grant supplies, proposed in plain terms to the 
king, that he should seize all the temporalities of tlie 
church, and employ them .as a perpetual fund to serve the 
exigences of the state. They insisted that the clergy pos- 
sessed a third of the lands of the kingdom ; that they con- 
tributed nothing to the public burdens ; and that their 
riches tended only to disqualify them from performing 
their ministerial functions with proper zeal and attention. 
When this address was presented, tne Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who then attended the king, objected that the 
clergy, though they went not in person to the w>ars, sent 
their vassals and tenants in all cases of necessity ; while, 
at the same time, they themselves, who staid 'at home, 
were employed night and day in offering up their prayers 
for the happiness and prosperity of the state. The sjieaker 
smiled, and answered, witnout reserve, that he thought the 

S rs of the church but a very slender sujiply. The 
ishop, however, prevailed in the dispute : the king 
discouraged the application of the Commons : and the 
Lords rejected the bill which the Lower House had 
framed for stripping the churcli of her levennes.® 

The Commons were not discouraged by this repulse : 
in the eleventh of the king they returned to the charge 
with more zeal than before : they made a calculation of all 
the ecclesiastical revenues, which, by tlieir account, 
amounted to 485,000 marks a ye.ir,and contained 18,400 
ploughs of land. 'They proposed to divide this property 
among fifteen new earls, 1500 knights, 6000 esquires, and 
a hundred hospitals ; besides 20,000 pounds a year, which 
the king might take for his own use : and tliey insisted, 
that the clerical functions would be better performed tlian 
at present, by 15,000 parish priests, paid- at the rate of 
seven marks a piece of yearly stipend.' This application 
was accompanied with an address for mitigating the 
statutes enacted against the Lollards, which shows fiom 
what source the address came. Tlie king gave the Com- 
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mons a seveve reply : and furllier to satisfy the church, and 
to prove tliat he was quite in earnest, he ordered a Lollard 
to he burned before the dissolution of the parliament." 

We have now related almost all the memoiable trans- 
actions of this reign, which was busy and active; hut 
produced few events that deserve to be transmitted to jios- 
^ D itr ’'^’■ity. The Icing was so much eniplojed in 
' defending his crown, which he had oh’tained 
by unwarrantable means, and iiosscssed by a bad title, 
that he had little leisure to look abroad, or perform any 
action whicli might redound to the honour and advantage 
of the nation. Jlis liealth declined some months belore 
his death : he was subject to fits, uhich bereaved him, for 
the time, of his senses : and though he w.as yet in the 
flower of his age, liis end was visibly approacliiiig. He 
coili M.ir expired at Y'estminster, in the forty-sixth 
litniii, yeiii- af i„s age, tiiid the thirteenth of his 
reign. 

ciiuloliimiciprof The gicat popularity uliicli Tleiiry enjoyed 
lire tin„'. before he attained the tiowii, and winch had 
so much aided him in the acquisition of it, was entirely 
lost many jears hefore the end of his reign; and he go- 
verned Ins people more by tenor than by afleclion, more 
by his own ]iolicy than by their sense of duty or allegi- 
ance. When men came to rellcct, m cool blood, on the 
crimes vliich had led him to the throne; the lebellion 
against his prince ; the ilcpositioii of a lawful king, guilty 
sometimes, perhaps, of oppression, but more frequently 
of indiscretion ; the exclusion of the true heir ; the murder 
of Ills sovereign and near relation ; these nero such enoi- 
niities as drou on him the hatred of Ins subjects, sanctified 
all the rebellions against linn, and made the executions, 
though not remarkabh set ore, which he found necessary 
for the muintenaiicc of his authority, anjicar cruel as well 
■IS iniquitous to the (leople Yet,'witliout pietcnding to 
apologize for these crimes, which must ever be held in 
detestation, it may bo rcmaiktd, that he was insensibly 
h d into tins blamable conduct by a tram of incidents, 
which few men possess \irtue enough to withstand. The 
injustice with w-lncli his jircdeccssor had treated him, in 
first condemning him to haiiishmeiit, tlion despoiling him 
ol Ins patrimony, made him naturallv think of revenge, 
and of recoieriiig his lost rights ; the headlong zeal of the 
people hurried him into the throtie ; the care of Ins own 
security, as well as Ins ambition, made him an usurper; 
and the steps h ive always been so few between the nrisoiis 
of princes and their gra\ cs, that wc need not womlor that 
Richard’s fine was no exception to the general rule All 
these considerations make Henry's situation, if he retained 
any sense of rirtue, much to be l.ameiited; and the in- 
quictiKle with which he possessed his envied greatness, 
and the remorses by xvhich, it is said, ho was continually 
haunted, render hfm an object of our inly, even wheti 
seated upon the thionc. But it must bo owned, that Ins 
Iirudeiice and vigihince and foresight, in maintaining his 
power, were admirable: Ins eommancl of temper remark- 
able: his courage, both military and political, without 
blemish : and he possessed many qualities which fitted 
him for his high st.ition, and winch rendered his usurpa- 
tion of it, though pernicious in after-times, rather salutarx 
dining Ins own leign, to the English n.itioii 

Henry was twice married; by his first wife, Mary de 
Bohiiii, daughter and co-lieir of the Isarl of Herelorc], he 
had four sons • Hciiiy, Ins successni in the throne, Thomas, 
Duke of Clarence, .lolin, Duke of Bedford, and Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Cilouccster; and two daughters, Blanche 
and Philippa, the former married to the Duke of B.ivaria, 
the latter to the King of Denmark, llis second wife, 
.fane, v.hom ho mairicd aft, r he was king, and who was 
daugliter of the King of Naiarre, and widow of the Duke 
of Brittany, biotight him no issue 

By an act of the fifth of tins reign, it is made felony to 
cut out any penson’s tongue, or put out his exes; trmies 
xxhicli, the act saxs, xveie very frequent. This sax age 
spirit of rex'enge denotes a barbarous iieopie; though, 
pcihaps, tt was increased by the prevailing factions and 
cixil commotions. 

Commerce was very little iindcrslood in this reigii, as in 
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all tile preceding. In particular, a great jealousy prevailed 
against mcrchunt itrangers; and many restraints were, by 
laxx’, imposed upon them; namely, that they should lay 
out in English manufactures or commodities all the money 
acquired by the sale of their goods ; that they should not 
buy or sell xvith one another, and that all their goods 
should be disposed of three months after importation." 
This last clause was found so inconvenient, tnat it was 
soon after repealed by parliament. 

It appears that the expense of this king’s household 
amounted to the yearly sum of 19,500/. money of that 
" 6 ®-' .... 

Guicciardini tells us, tliat the Flemings, in this century, 
learned from Italy all the refinements in arts, xvhich they 
taught the rest of Europe. The progress, hoxx’ever, of the 
arts was still very slow and backward in England. 
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'riir. many jealousies to wliicli Henry IV.’s ^ 
situation naturally exposed him, bad so in- The kmii^ioi in- 
fected bis temper, that he bad entertained 
unreasonable suspicions with regard to the fidelity of his 
eldest son ; and, during the latter years of his life, he had 
excluded that prince from all share in public business, 
and was even displeased to see him at the head of armies, 
where Ins martial talents, tliougb useful to the support of 
gox'ernment, acquired him a renoxvn, w-hich, he thought, 
might prove dangerous to his oxvn authority. The active 
spirit of young Henry, restrained from Us proper exeicise, 
broke out into extravagances of every kind ; and the not 
of pleasure, the frolic oi debauchery, the outrage of xvme, 
filled the vacancies of a mind, better adapted to the pur- 
suits of ambition and the cares of government. 'This 
coiir-e of life threw liim among companions, xvhose dis- 
orders, if accompanied xx-ith spirit and humour, he indulged 
and seconded ; and he was detected in manv sallies, 
xxhiclt, to sex-orer eyes, apjieared to tally unxx’orthy of his 
rank and station. There even remains a tradition, that, 
XX lien healed xxilh liquor and jollity, he scrupled not to 
accompany Ins riotous associates m attacking the passen- 
gers on the stiects and highxx-ays, and des]ioihng tneni of 
their goods ; and he found an amusement in the incidents 
which the terror and regret of these defenceless peojile 
produced on such occasions. This extreme of dissolute- 
ness proved equally disagiecable to his father, as that eager 
application to business which bad at first given him occa- 
sion of jealousy ; and be saxv, in Ins son’s behaviour, the 
same neglect of decency, the same attachment to loxv 
com|)any, xxhich had degraded the personal character of 
Richard, and xxhicli, more than all Ills errors in gox'ern- 
inent, had tended to overturn his throne. But the nation, 
in general, considered the young prince xxitli more indul- 
gence ; and ohserx ed so many gleams of generosity, spirit, 
and magnanimity, breaking continually through tlie cloud 
which a xxild conduct threxv ox-er Ins character, that they 
never ceased hoping for his amendment ; and they ascribetl 
all the xxoeds, xvhicli shot up in that rich soil, to the w-ant 
of proiior culture and attention in the king and his minis- 
ters. 'I'liere happened an incident xvhich encouraged these 
agreeable viexvs, and gave much occasion for fax'ourable 
reflections to all men of sense and candour. A riotous 
companion of the prince’s had been indicte 1 before Gas- 
coigne, the chief justice, for some disoiders ; and Henry 
xxas not ashamed to appear at the bar xvith the criminal, 
in order to gix'e him countenance and protection. Finding 
that his presence had not ox’eraxx-ed the chief justice, he 
proceeded to insult the magistrate on liis tribunal ; liut 
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Ga'jcoifrne, mindful of tlie character v^liich he tlien bore, 
and the majesty of the sovereign and of the la'ns, which 
he sustained, ordered the prince to be canied to prison for 
his rude behaviour.n The spectators were agreeably dis- 
appointed when they saw the heir of the crown submit 
jieacealily to the sentence, make reparation for his error by 
acknowlediring it, and check his impetuous nature in the 
midst of its extravagant career. 

,, , . The memory of this incident, and of 

IS re orma ion. gf ^ ppg nature, rendered the 

prospect of the future reign nowise disagreeable to the 
nation, and increased the joy which the death of so un- 
popular a jirince as the late king naturally occasioned, 
riie first steps taken by the joung prince confirmed all 
tllo^e prepossessions entertained in his favour.^' He 
called together his former companions, acquainted them 
with his intended reformation, exhorted them to imitate 
Ills example, but strictly inhibited them, till they had 
invert pi oofs of their sincerity in this particular, from ap- 
pearing any more in his presence ; and he thus dismissed 
them with liberal presents.' The wise ministers of his 
father, who had checked his riots, found that they had 
unknowingly been paying the highest court to him ; and 
were received with all the marks of favour and confi- 
dence. Tlie chief justice himself, who trembled to ap- 
proach the royal presence, met with praises instead of 
reproaches for his past conduct, and was exhorted to per- 
severe in the same rigorous and impaitial execution of the 
laws. The surprise of those who expected an opposite 
behaviour, augmented their satisfaction ; and the character 
of die xoung king appeared brighter than if it had never 
been shaded by any errors. 

But Henry was anxious not only to repair his own 
misconduct, but also to make amends for those iniquities 
into which policy or the necessity of affairs had betraved 
lii^s father. He expressed tlie deepest sorrow for the fate 
of the unhappy Richard, did justice to the memory of 
that unfortunate prince, eyen pkformed his funeral obse- 
quies witli pomp and solemnity, and cherished all those 
who had distinguished themselves by their lo\alty and 
attachment towards him.<> Instead of continuing the 
restraints which the jealousy of his father had imposed on 
the Lari of iMarch, he received that young nobleman w ith 
singular courtesy and favour ; and by this magnanimity 
so gained on the gentle and unambitious nature of his 
competitor, that he remained ever after sincerely attached 
to him, and gave him no disturbance in his future govern- 
ment. Tlie family of Piercy wus restored to its fortune 
and honours.' The king seemed ambitious to bury all 
party distinctions in obln-ion : the instruments of the pre- 
ceding reign, wlio had been adv.anced from their blind 
zeal for the Lancastrian interests, more than from their 
merits, gave place every where to men of more honourable 
characters : virtue seemed now to' have an ojicn career, in 
which It might exert itself : the exhortations, as we'l as 
example, of the prince gave it encouragement ; a'l men 
were unanimous in their attachment to Henry ; and the 
defects of his title were forgotten amidst the personal 
regard which was universally paid to him. 

■j |,g xoii.,rjs There remained among the people onlv 
one party distinction, which was derived 
from religious differences, and which, as it is of a peculiar, 
and commonly a very obstinate nature, the popularity of 
Henry was not able to overcome. The Lollards w*ere 
every day increasing in the kingdom, and were become a 
formed party, which appeared extremely dangerous to the 
church, and even formidable to the civil authority.f Tlie 
enthusiasm by which these sectaries were generally 
actuated, the great alterations which they pretended to 
introduce, the hatred wdiich they expressed against the 
established hierarchy, gave an alarm to Henry ; who, 
either from a sincere attachment to the ancient religion, 
or fiom a dread of the unknown consequences which 
attend all important changes, was determined to execute 
the laws against such bold innovators. The head of this 
sect was Sir John Oldcastle, (Lord Cobham,) a nobleman 
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who had distinguished himself by his valour and his 
military talents, and had, on many occasions, acquired 
the esteem both of the late and of the present ki’ng.s* His 
high character and his zeal for the new sect pointed him 
out to jirundel. Archbishop of Canterbury, as the proper 
victim of ecclesiastical severity; whose punishment would 
strike a terror into the whole partv, and teach them that 
they must exjiect no mercy under the present administra- 
tion. He applied to Henry for a permission to indict 
Lord Cobham ; I' but the generous nature of the prince 
was averse to such sanguinary methods of conversion. 
He represented to the primate, that reason and conviction 
were the best expedients for supporting truth ; that all 
gentle means ought first to be tried in order to reclaim 
men from error; and that he himself would ende-avour, 
by a conversation with Cobham, to reconcile him to the 
catholic faith. But he found that nobleman obstinate in 
his opinions, and determined not to sacrifice truths of 
sucli infinite moment to his complaisance for sovereigns.' 
Henry’s principles of toleration, or rather his love of the 
practice, could carry him no further; and he then gave 
full reins to ecclesiastical seventy against the inflexible 
heresiarch. The primate indicted Cobham; and, with 
the assistance of his three suffragans, the Bishops of 
London, \\ inchester, and St. David's, condemned him to 
the flames for his erroneous opinions. Cobham, who 
was confined in the Tower, made his escape before the 
day appointed for his execution. The bold spirit of the 
man, provoked by persecution and stimulated by zeal, 
was urged to attempt the most criminal enterprises ; and 
his unlimited authority over the new sect, proved that he 
'lell merited the attention of the civil magistrate. He 
formed in his retreat very violent designs against his 
enemies ; and despatching his emissaries to all quarters, 
appointed a general rendezvous of the party, in order to 
seize the person of the king at Ellham, and put their per- 
secutors to the sword.i< Henry, apprized of' a d. 1414 . 
their intention, removed to Westminster: eiiiJan. 
Cobham was not discouraged by this disappointment; 
but changed the place of rendezvous to the field near St. 
Giles’s: the king,' having shut the gates of the city, to 
prevent any reinforcement to the 'Lollards from 'that 
quarter, came into the field in the night time, seized such 
of the conspirators ns appeared, and afterwards laid hold 
of the several parties who xvere hastening to the place 
a|ipomted. It appeared that a few onlv xvere in the 
.secret of the conspiracy: the rest implicitly followed 
their leaders : but upon the trial of the prisoners, the 
treasonable designs of the sect xvere rendered certain, 
both from evidence, and from the confession of the 
criminals themselves.' Some xvere executed; the greater 
number pardoned.'" Cobham himself, xvlio Punisimeni of 
made his escape by flight, xvas not brought Cobham. 
to justice till four years after, xvhon he xvas hanged as a 
traitor ; and' his body xvas burnt on the gibbet, in execu- 
tion of the sentence pronounced against him as a here- 
tic." This criminal design, xvhich xvas perhaps somexvhat 
aggraxnled by the clergy, brought discredit upon the 
party, and checked the jirogress of that sect, xvhich had 
embraced the speculative doctrines of Wicklifle, and at 
the same time aspired to a reformation of ecclesiastical 
abuses. 

These txvo points xvere the great objects of the Lol- 
lards ; but the bulk of the nation xvas not affected in 
the same degree by both of them. Common sense and 
obvious reflection had discox'ered to the jieople the advan- 
tages of a reformation in discipline ; but the age xvas not 
yet so far advanced as to be seized xvith the spirit of con- 
trox’ersy, or to enter into those abstruse doctrines, xx’hich 
the Lollards endeavoured to propagate throughout the 
kingdom. The very notion of lieiesy alarmed the gene- 
rality of the people ; innox'ation m fundamental principles 
xx-as suspicious ; curiosity xvas not as yet a sufficient coun- 
terpoise to authority ; and even manx , xxdio xvere the great- 
est friends to the reformation of abuses, xvere anxious to 
express their detestation of the speculative tenets of the 
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Wickliffites, which they feared threw disgrace on so good 
a cause. Tllis turn of thought appears evidently in the 
jiroceedings of the parliament which was summoned imme- 
diately after the detection of Cohham’s conspiracy. That 
assembly passed severe laws against the new heretics. 
Tliey enacted, that whoever was convicted of Lollardy be- 
fore the ordinary, besides suffering capital punishment, 
acrording to the laws formerly established, should also 
forfeit his lands and goods to the King; and that tlie chan- 
cellor, treasurer, justices of the two benches, sheriffs, 
justices of the peace, and all the chief magistrates in every 
city and borough, should take an oath to use their utmost 
endeavours for the extirpation of heresy." Yet this very 
parliament, when the king demanded supply, renewed the 
Oder formerly jiressed upon his father, and entreated him 
to seize all tlie ecclesiastical revenues, and convert them to 
the use of the crown.i’ The clergy were alarmed ; they 
could offer the king no bribe which was equivalent : they 
only agreed to confer on him all the priories alien, whieri 
depended on cajiital abbeys in Normandy, and had been 
bequeathed to those abbeys, when that province remained 
united to England : and Chiclieley, now Archbishop of 
Canterburv, endeavoured to divert the blow, by giving 
occupation to the king, and by jiersuading him to under- 
take a war against France, in order to recover Ins lost 
rights to that kingdom-a 

It was the dying injunction of the late king to his son, 
not to allow the English to remain long in peace, which 
was apt to breed intestine commotions; but to employ 
them in foreign expeditions, by which the prince might 
acquire honour ; the nobility, in sharing his dangers, might 
attach themselves to his person ; and all the restless spirits 
find occupation for their inquietude. Tlie natural disposi- 
tion of llenry sufficiently inclined him to follow this ad- 
' ice, and the civil disorders of France, which had been 
prolonged beyond those of England, opened a full career 
to his ambition. 

A. D 1415 . The death of Charles V. which followed 
stale 01 1 fame, soon after that of Edward 1 1 1., and the youth 
of Ins son, Charles \T., put tlie tuo kingdoms for some 
time 111 a similar situation ; and it was not to be appre- 
hended, that either of them, during a minority, woula be 
able to make much advantage of the weakness of the other. 
The jealousies also between Charles’s three uncles, the 
Dukes of Anjou, Fern, and nurgundy, had distracted the 
affairs of France rather more than those between the Dukes 
of Lancaster, York, and Gloucester, Richard’s three uncles, 
disordered those of England ; and had carried off the at- 
tention of the French nation from any vigorous enterprise 
against foreign st.ites. But in proportion .as Charles ad- 
vanced in years, the factions were composed; Ins two 
uncles, the Dukes of Anjou and Burgundy, died ; and the 
king himself, assuming the reins of government, iliscovered 
symptoms of genius and spiiit, which revived tlie drooping 
hopes of his country. 'This promising state of affairs was 
not of long duration : the unhappy prince fell suddenly 
into a fit of frenzy, which rendered him incapable of exer- 
cising his authority ; and though he recovered from this 
disorder, ho was so subject to relapses, that his judgment 
was gradually but sensibly impaired, and no steady plan 
of goveinment ci uld be pursued by him. The adminis- 
tration of affairs was disputed between Ins biother, Lewis, 
Duke of Orleans, .and his cousin-german, John, Duke of 
Burgundy ; the iirojiinquity to the crown jileadcd iii favour 
of the former : the latter, who, in right of his mother, had 
inherited the countv of Flanders, which he annexed to his 
father’s extensive dominions, derived a lustre from liis 
superior jiower : the people were divided between these 
contending jirinces ; and the king, now resuming, now 
dropping his authority, kept the victory undecided, and 
prevented any regular settlement of the state by the final 
prevalence of either party. 

At length, the Dulccs of Orleans and Burgundy, seem- 
ing to be moved by the cries of the nation, and by the in- 
terposition of common friends, agreed to bury all past 
quarrels in oblivion, and to enter into strict amity : they 
swore before the altar the sincerity of their friendship; 
the priest administered the sacrament to both of them ; 
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they gave to each other every pledge which could be 
deemed sacred among men : liut all this solemn prepara- 
tion was only a cover for, the basest treachery, which was 
deliberately premeditated by the Duke of Burgundy. He 
procured his rival to be assassinated in the streets of Pans : 
lie endeavoured for some time to conceal the part which 
he took in the crime ; but being detected, he embraced a 
resolution still more criminal and more dangeious to so- 
ciety, by openly avowing and justifying it."' The parlia- 
ment itself of Paris, the tribunal of justice, heard the 
harangues of the duke’s advocate in defence of assassina- 
tion, which he termed tyrannicide; and that assembly, 
partly influenced by faction, partly overawed by power, 
pronounced no sentence of condemnation against this 
detestable doctrine.® The same question was aftenvards 
agitated before the council of Constance ; and it was with 
difficulty that a feeble decision, in favour of the contiary 
opinion, was procured from these fathers of the church, 
the ministers of peace and of religion. But the mischievous 
effects of that tenet, had they been before anywise doubt- 
ful, appeared sufficiently from the present incidents. The 
commission of this crime, which destroyed all trust and 
security, rendered the war implacable between the French 
parties, and eut off every means of peace and accommoda- 
tion. The princes of the blood combining with the young 
Duke of Orle.ms and his brothers, made violent war on 
the Duke of Burgundy; and the unhappy king, seized 
sometimes by one party, sometimes by the other, transfer- 
red alternately to each of them the appearance of legal 
authority. The provinces were laid waste by mutual de- 
predations : assassinations were every where committed 
from the animosity of the several leaders ; or what was 
equally terrible, executions were ordered, without any legal 
or free’ trial, by pretended courts of judicature. The whole 
kingdom uris distinguished into two parties, the Burgun- 
dians and the Armagnacs; so the adherents of the young 
Duke of Orleans were called, from the Count of Armag- 
iiac, father-in-l.aw to that prince. The city of Pans, dis- 
tracted between them, but inclining more to the Burgun- 
dians, was a perpetual scene of blood and violence ; the 
king and royal family were often detained captives in the 
hands of the populace ; their faithful ministers were but- 
chered or imprisoned liefore their face; and it was dan- 
gerous for any man, amidst these enraged faetions, to be 
distinguished by a strict adherence to the principles of 
probity .and honour. 

During this scene of general violence, there rose into 
some consideration a body of men, which usually makes 
no figure in public transactions, even during the most 
peaceful times ; and that was the university of Paris, 
whose opinion was sometimes demanded, and more fre- 
quently offered, in the multiplied disputes between the 
parties. Tlie schism, by which the church was at that 
time divided, and which occasioned frequent controversies 
in the university, had raised the professors to an unusual 
degree of importance ; and this connexion between lite- 
rature and su|)erstition had bestowed on the former a 
weight, to which reason and knowledge are not, of them- 
selves, anywise entitled among men. But there was an- 
other society whose sentiments were much more decisive 
at Pans, the fraternity of butchers, who, under the di- 
rection of their ringleaders, had declared for the Duke of 
Burgundy, and committed the most violent outrages 
against the opposite party. To counterbalance their power, 
the Armagnacs made interest with the fraternity of car- 
penters; the populace ranged themselves on one side or 
the other; and the fate of the capital depended on the 
prevalence of either party. 

The advantage which might be made of these confusions, 
was easily perceived in England ; and, according to the 
maxims which usually prevail among nations, it xvas de- 
termined to lay hold of the favourable opportunity. The 
late king, who was courted by both the French parties, 
fomented the quarrel, by alternately sending assistance to 
each ; but the present sovereign, impelled by the vigour 
of youth, and the ardour of ambition, determined to push 
his advantages to a greater length, and to carry violent 
rvar into that distracted kingdom. But while he was 
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making preparations for this end, he tried to effect his 
purpose by negociation ; and he sent over ambassadors 
to Paris, offering a perpetual peace and alliance: but 
demanding Catharine, the French king’s daughter m 
mnrricio'G. two millioris of crowns &s her portion^ one 
million six hundred thousand as the arrears of King 
John’s ransom, and the immediate possession and full 
sovereignty of Normandy, and of all the other provinces 
which had been ravished from England by the arms of 
Philip Augustus ; together with the superiority of Brittany 
and Flanders.' Such exorbitant demands show that he 
was sensible of the present miserable condition of France ; 
and the terms offered by the French court, though much 
inferior, discover their consciousness of the same melan- 
choly truth. They were willing to give him the princess 
in marriage, to pay him eight hundred thousand crowns, 
to resign the entire sovereignty of Guienne, and to annex 
to that province the country of Perigord, Rovergue, Xain- 
tonge, trie Angoumois, and other territories.” As Henry 
rejected these conditions, and scarcely hoped that his own 
demands would be complied with, he never intermitted a 
moment his preparations for war ; and having ^sembled 
a great fleet and army at Southampton, having invited all 
the nobility and military men of the kingdom to attend 
him by the hopes of glory and of conquest, he came to the 
sea-side, with a purpose of embarking on his expedition. 

But while Henry was meditating conquests upon his 
neighbours, he unexiiectedlv found himself in danger from 
a conspiracy at home, which was happily detected in its 
infancy. Tlie Earl of Cambridge, second son of the late 
Duke of York, having espoused the sister of the Earl of 
March, had zealously embraced the interests of that family; 
and had held some eonferences with Lord Scrope of Ma- 
sham, and Sir Thomas Grey of Heton, about the means 
of reeovering to that nobleman his right to the crown of 
England. The conspirators, as soon as detected, acknow- 
ledged their guilt to the king and Henry proceeded 
without delay to their trial and 'Condemnation. The ut- 
most that could be expected of (tie best king in those ages, 
was, that he would so far observe the essentials of justice, 
as not to make an innocent person a victim to his severity : 
but as to the formalities of law, which are often as mate- 
rial as the essentials themselves, they were sacrificed with- 
out scruple to the least interest or convenience. A jury 
of commoners was summoned : the three conspirators 
were indicted before them : the constable of Southampton 
castle swore that they had separately confessed their guilt 
to him : without other evidence. Sir Thomas Grey was 
condemned and executed : but as the Earl of Cambridge 
and Lord Scrope jileaded the privilege of their peerage, 
Henry thought proper to summon a court of eighteen 
barons, in which the Duke of Clarence presided : the 
evidence given before the jury was read to them : the 
prisoners, though one of them uas a prince of the blood, 
were not examined, nor jiroduced in court, nor heard in 
their own defence ; but received sentence of death upon 
this proof, which was every way irregular and unsatisfac- 
tory ; and the sentence was soon after executed. The 
Earl of March was accused of having given his approba- 
tion to the conspiracy, and received a general pardon from 
the king.” He was probably either innocent of the crime 
imputed to him, or had made reparation by his early re- 
];entance and discovery .J 

Invasion of The successes which the arms of England 
irdiice. have, in different ages, obtained over those 
of France, have been much owing to the favourable situa- 
tion of the former kingdom. The English, happily seated 
in an island, could take advantage of every misfortune 
which attended their neighbours, and were little exposed 
to the danger of reprisals. They never left their own 
country but when they were conducted by a king of ex- 
traordinary genius, or found their enemy divided by intes- 
tine factions, or were supported by a powerful alliance on 
the continent ; and as all these circumstances concurred 
at present to favour their enterprise, they had reason to 
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expect from it prmiortionable success. Die Duke of Bur- 
gundy, expelled France by a combination of the princes, 
had been secretly soliciting the allifince of England and' 
Henry knew that this prince, though he scrupled at first 
to join the inveterate enemy of his country, would will- 
ingly, if he saw any probability of success, both assist 
him with his Flemish subjects, and draw over to the same 
side all his numerous partisans in France. Trusting there- 
fore to this circumstance, but witliout establishing any 
concert with the duke, he put to sea, and 
landed near Ilarfleur, at the head of an ' 
army of 6000 men at arms, and 24,000 foot, mostly 
archers. He immediately began the siege of that place, 
which was valiantly defended by d’Estouteville, and under 
him by de Guitri, de Gaucourt, and others of the French 
nobility : but as the garrison was weak, and the fortifica- 
tions in bad repair, the governor was at last obliged to 
capitulate ; and he promised to surrender the place if he 
received no succour before the eighteenth of September. 
The day came, and there was no appearance of a French 
army to relieve him. Henry, taking possession of the 
town, placed a garrison in it, and expelled all the French 
inhabitants, with an intention of peopling it anew with 
English. 

The fatigues of this siege, and the unusual heat of the 
season, had so wasted the English army, that Henry could 
enter on no further enterprise ; and was obliged to think 
of returning into England. He had dismissed his trans- 
ports, which could not anchor in an open road upon the 
enemy’s coasts : and he lay under a necessity of marching 
by land to Calais, before he could reach a place of safety. 
A numerous French army of 14,000 men at arms, and 
40,000 foot, was by this time assembled in Normandy 
under the Constable d’Albret ; a force which, if prudently 
conducted, was sufficient either to trample down the Eng- 
lish in the open field, or to harass and reduce to nothing 
their small army, before they could finish so long and 
difficult a march. Henry, therefore, cautiously offered to 
sacrifice his conquest of Harfleur for a safe passage to 
Calais; but this proposal being rejected, he determined 
to make his way by valour and conduct through all the 
opposition of the enemy.” That he might not discourage 
his army by the appearance of flight, or expose them to 
those hazariis which naturally attend precipitate marches, 
he made slow and deliberate journeys, b till he reached the 
Somme, which he purposed to pass at the ford of Bliin- 
quetague, the same place where Edward, in a like situa- 
tion, had before escaped from Philip de Valois. But he 
found the ford rendered impassable by the precaution of 
the French general, and guarded by a strong body on the 
opposite bank and he was obliged to march higher up 
the river, in order to seek for a safe passage. He was 
continually harassed on his march by flying parties of the 
enemy ; saw bodies of troops on the other side ready to 
oppose every attempt; his provisions were cut off; his 
soldiers languished with sickness and fatigue; and his 
affairs seemed to be reduced to a desperate situation : 
when he was so dexterous or so fortunate as to seize by 
surprise a passage near St. Quintin, which had not been 
sufficiently guarded ; and he safely canied over his army."! 

Henry then bent his march northwards of 

to Calais ; but he was still exposed to great A 2 im.our. 
and imminent danger from the enemy, who had also pass- 
ed the Somme, and threw themselves full in his way, wth 
a purpose of intercepting his retreat. After 
he had passed the small river of Ternois, at 
Blangi, he was surprised to observe from the heights the 
whole French army drarvn up in the plains of Azincour, 
and so posted, that it was impossible for him to proceed 
on his march ivithout coming to an engagement. Nothing 
in appearance could be more unequal than the battle, 
upon which his safety and all his fortunes now depended. 
Tne English army was little more than half the number 
which had disembarked at Harfleur ; and they laboured 
under every discouragement and necessity. The enemy 

France, show that they had already entertained a just idea of Henri's 
character, as well as of their ov-n situation. 
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was four timps more numerous; was headed hv the 
dauphin and all the princes of the blood ; and was plenti- 
fully supplied with provisions of every kind. Henry's 
situation was exactly similar to that of'Edw.aid at Ciecy, 
and that of the Black Piince at Poictiers, and the memory 
of these great events, inspiring the English with counige, 
made them hope for a like deliverance fiom their present 
difficulties. Tlie kiiw likewise observed the .same piu- 
dent conduct uhicli had been followed by these pi eat 
commanders : he dreiv up his army on a nanow ground 
betueen two woods, which guarded each flank, and he 
patiently expected in that posture the attack of the enemy .c 

Had tlie French constable been able, cither to reason 
justly upon the present circumstances of the two armies, 
or to piofit by past experience, he had declined a combat, 
and had waited till necessity, obliging the English to ad- 
vance, had made them lehiiquish the advantages of their 
situation. But the impetuous valour of the nobility, and 
a vain confidence in superior numbers, brought on this 
fatal action, which proved the source of infinite calamities 
to their country. I'lie French archers on horseback and 
their men at arms, crowded in their ranks, advanced upon 
the English archeis, who had fixed palisadoes in their front 
to break the impression of the enemy, and who safely 
plied them, from behind that defence, with a shower of 
arrows which nothing could resist. t The clay soil, 
moistened by some ram which had lately fallen, proved 
another obst.icle to the force of tlie French cavalry : the 
wounded men and horses discomposed their ranks: the 
nairow comp.iss in which they were jient, hindered them 
from recovering any order ; the whole army was a scene of 
confusion, terror, and dismay : and Henry, perceiving his 
advant.ige, ordered the English archers, who were light 
and unencumbered, to adiance upon the enemt, and 
sei/e the moment of \ictory. Thc\ fell with their battle- 
axes iinon the French, who, in their present posture, were 
incapable either of flying or of making defence : they hew- 
ed them 111 |)ieces w itliout resistance : and being second- 
ed by the men at arms, who also pushed on against the 
enemy, thet covered the field with the killed, wounded, 
dismounted, and overthrown. After all appc.ar.ince of op- 
position was over, the English had leisure to mukopr.son- 
ers ; and liavnng ,idv, meed with uninterrupted success to 
the open iilam, lliev there saw the remains of the French 
roar giiaid, which still luaml.utied the .ippeaianco of a line 
of battle. At the s.iriie lime, thev Iicard an ai.irm from 
hehind : some gentlemen of Pic.irdv, having collected 
ahoiit GOO peasants, liid fallen upon the English baggage, 
and wcic doing execution on tlie unarmed followers of 
tlie camp, who fled before them. Henry, seeing the 
ciicniv on all sides of him, hegnii to ciileriam apprehen- 
sions from Ills in isoiiers ; and lie thought it necessary to 
issue general orders fur jnittmg them to death : hut on 
discovering the trulli, he stop|ied the slaughter, and was 
still able to s.ive a great number. 

No battle w.is ever .more fatal to France, by the number 
of prim es .uid nohility slam or taken prisoners. Among 
the lorrmr were the constable himself, the Count of 
Nevers, and llie Dukeof Brabant, hrolliers to the Duke of 
Burgundy, tlie Cmmt of \'audcniont, brother to the Duke 
of Lorraine, the Dukeof Alentjon, the Dut c of Barre, the 
Count of hlaile. The most eminent prisoners were the 
Dukes of Oilenis and Bourbon, the Counts d’Eu, Ven- 
dbme, and Bielieniont, and the Maresclial of Boiicicaut. 
An Archbishop of .Sens also was slain m this battle. The 
killed are computed, on the wliole, to have amounted to 
ten thousand men ; and as the slaughter fell chioflv upon 
the cav.alry, it is pretended tliat of these, eight thousand 
were gentlemen. Henry was master of 14,000 pri- 
soners. Tlie ncr.son of chief note, who fell among the 
English, was the Duke of Yoik, who perished fighting by 
the king’s side, and had an end more honourable than his 
life. He was succeeded in his honours and fortune by Ins 
nephew, son of tlie Earl of Cambridge, executed m llic 
beginning of the year. All the English who were slam 
exceeded not forty ; lliough some writers, w ith greater 
probability, make the miinber more considerable. 
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The three great battles of Crecy, Poictiers, and Azin- 
coiir, bear a singular resemblance to each other in then- 
most considerable circumstances. In all of them, there 
apjiears the same temerity in the English princes, who, 
without any object of moment, merely for the sake of 
plunder, had ventured so far into the enemy’s country -as 
to leave themselves no retie.at; and unless saved by the 
utmost imprudence in the French commanders, were, "from 
their very situation, exposed to inevitable destruction. 
But allowance being made for tins temerity', which, ac- 
cording to the irregular ])lans of war followed in those 
ages, seems to have been, in some measure, unavoidable; 
there appears in the day of action the same presence of 
mind, dexterity, courage, firmness, and precaution, on the 
p.irt of the English : the same precimtation, confusion, and 
vain confidence, on the part of the French : and the events 
were such as might have been expected from such opposite 
conduct. The immediate consequences, too, of these 
diree great victories were similar : instead of pushing the 
French w'ith vigour, and taking advantage of their conster- 
n.ition, the English princes, after tlieir victory, seem rather 
to have relaxed their efforts, and to have allowed the 
enemy leisure to recover from his losses. Henry inter- 
rupted not his march a moment after the battle of Azin- 
cour ; he carried his prisoners to Calais, thence to Eng- 
land ; he even concluded a truce with the enemy; and "t 
w’as not till after an interval of two yeais that any body of 
English troops appeared in France. 

The poverty of all the European princes, and the small 
resources of tfieit kingdoms, were the cause of these con- 
tinual interruptions in their hostilities; and though the 
maxims of war were in general destructive, their military 
operations were mere incursions, which, without anv 
settled plan, they earned on against each other. Tli'e 
lustre, however, attending the victory of Azmeour, procur- 
ed some supplies from the English parliament, though still 
unequal to the expenses of a campaign. They granted 
Henry an entire fifteenth of movables ; and they conferred 
on him, /hr life, the duties of tonnage and poundage, and 
the subsidies' on the exportation of wxdoI and leather. This 
concession is moie considerable tlian that winch bad been 
granted to Richard II. by his last parliament, and which 
was afterwards, on his deposition, made so great an article 
of charge against liim. 

But during tins interruption of hostilities ^ 
from England, I'rance was exposed to all France, 

the furies of civil w-ar ; and the several jiarties became 
every day more enraged against each other. The Duke of 
Burgundy, confident that the French ministers and 
generals were entirely discredited by the misfortune at 
Azmeour, advanced with a great army to Pans, and at- 
tempted to reinstate himself m possession of the govern- 
ment, as well as of the jierson ol the king. But his parti- 
sans 111 that city were overawed by the court, and Icept in 
subjection : the duke despaired of success ; and he retired 
with Ins forces, winch he immediately disbanded in the 
Low Counlries.ii He was soon after invited a u - 
to make a new attempt, by some violent ' 
quarrels wliicli broke out in tlieroial family. The queen, 
Is.ihella, daughter of the Duke of Bavaria, who had been 
hitherto an inveterate enemy to the Burgundian faction, 
had received a great injury from the other party, w’liich 
the implacable spirit ol that princess xvas never able to 
forgive. The public necessities obliged the Count of Ar- 
niagnac (created constable of France, in the place of 
d’Albret) to seize the great treasures which Isabella had 
ainassed ; and when she expressed her displeasure at this 
injury, he inspired into the weak mind of the king some 
jealousies concerning her conduct, and [lushed liim to 
seize and put to the torture, and afterwards throw- into the 
Seine, Blois-bourdon, her favourite, whom he accused of 
a commerce of gallantry w-itli that princess. The queen 
herself xvas sent to Tours, and confined under a guard;* 
and, after sufi'ering these multiplied insults, she no longer 
scrupled to enter into a correspondence with the Duke of 
Burgundy. As her son, the Dauphin Charles, a youth of 
sixteen, was entirely governed by the faction of Ai'iiiagnac, 
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slie e.xtended her animosity to liim, and sought his de- 
sti uction with the most unrelenting hatred. She had soon 
an opnortuiiity of rendering her unnatural purpose effectual. 
The Duke of Burgundy, in concert with her, entered 
France at the head of a great army : he made himself 
master of Amiens, Abbeville, Douiiens, Montreiiil, and 
other towns in Picardy ; Senlis, Rheims, Chalons, Troye, 
and Auxerre, declared themselves of Ins party .k He-got 
possession of Beaumont, Pontoise, Vernon, Meulant, 
Montlheri, towns in the neighbourhood of Paris; and car- 
rying further his progress towards the west, he seized 
Etampes, Chartres, and other fortresses ; and was at last 
able to deliver the queen, who fled to Troye, and openly 
declared against those ministers who, she said, detained 
her husband in captivity.' 

IMeanwhile the partisans of Burgundy raised a commo- 
tion in Paris, which always inclined to that faction. Lile- 
Adam, one of tlie duke’s ca|)tains, was received into the 
city in the night-time, and headed the insurrection of the 
people, which in a moment became so impetuous that 
nothing could oppose it. The person of the king was 
seized : the dauphin made his escape with difficulty : 
great numbers of the faction of Armagnac were immedi- 
ately butchered : the count himself, and many persons of 
note, were tin own into prison : murders were daily com- 
mitted from private animosity, under pretence of faction : 
and the iiopuiace not satiated with their fury, and deeming 
the course of jiublic Justice too dilatory, broke into the 
prisons, and put to death the Count of Armagnac, and all 
the other nobility who were there confined."' 
u. While Fiance was in such furious com- 
of Tiancc. bustioii, and was so ill prepared to resist a 
1 st Aug. foreignenemy, Henry, havingcollected some 
treasure, and levied an army, landed in Normandy at the 
head of twenty-five thousand men ; and met with no con- 
_ siderable opposition fiom any quarter. He 

' ■ ' made himself master of Falais'e ; Evreux and 


Caen submitted to him; Pontde I’Arche opened itsgates; 
and Henry, having subdued all the lower Normandy, and 
having received a reinforcement of fifteen thousand men 
from England," formed the siege of Rouen, which was 
defended by a garrison of four thousand men, seconded by 
the inhabitants, to the number of fifteen thousand.® Tlie 
Cardinal des Ursins here attempted to incline him to- 
wards peace, and to moderate his pretensions. But the 
king leplied to him in such terms, as showed that he was 
fully sensible of all his present advantages : “ Do you not 
see,” said he, “that God has led me hither as by the hand ? 
France has no sovereign: I have just pretensions to that 
kingdom : every thing is here in the utmost con-fusion : 
no one thinks of resisting me. Can I have a more sensi- 
ble proof, that the Being who disposes of empires, has de- 
termined to put the crown of France upon my head !”p 
But though Henry had opened his mind to this scheme 
of ambition, he still continued to negociate with his ene- 
mies, and endeavoured to obtain more secure, though less 


considerable, advantages. He made, at the same time, 
offers of peace to both parties ; to the queen and Dul:e of 
Burgundy on the one hand, who, having possession of the 
king’s person, carried the appearance of legal authority;" 
and to the dauphin on the other, who, being the undoubted 
heir of the monarchy, was adhered to by every one that 
paid any regard to the true interests of their country." 
These two parties also carried on a continual negociation 
with each other. The terms proposed on all sides w'ere 
perpetually varying : the events of the war, and the in- 
trigues of the cabinet, intermingled with each other : and 
the late of France remained long in this uncertainty. 
After many negociations, Henry offered the queen and the 
Duke of Buigundy to make peace with them, to espouse 
the Princess Catharine, and to accept all the provinces 
ceded to Edward III. by the treaty of Bretigni, with the 
addition of Normandy, which he was to receive in full and 
entire sovereignty.® These terms were suli- 
■ ■ ' ■ mitted to : there remained only some cir- 
cumstances to adjust, in order to the entire comjiletion of 
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the treaty : but in this interval the Duke ol Burgundv 
secretly finished his treaty with the dauphin ; and the^’e 
two princes agreed to share tlie'iojal authoiity durin« 
King Chailes’s lifetime, and to unite their arms’ m order 
to expel foreign enemies.' 

This alliance, which seemed to cut off from Henry all 
hopes of further success, proved, in the issue, the most 
favourable event that could have happened for his preten- 
sions. \Vhether the dauphin and the Duke of Burgundy 
W’ere ever sincere in their mutual engagements, is uncer- 
tain; but very fatal effects resulted from their momentaiy 
and seeming union. The two princes agreed to an inter- 
view', in Older to concert the means of rendering effectual 
their common attack on the English ; but how both or 


either of them could with safety venture upon this con- 
ference, It seemed somewhat difficult to contrive. The 
assassination perpetrated by the Duke of Burgundy, and 
stilLmore his open avowal of the deed, and defence of the 
doctrine, tended to dissolve all the bands of civil society ; 
and even men of honour, who detested the example, might 
deem it just, on a favourable opportunity, to retaliate 
upon the author. The duke, therefore, who neither dared 
to give, nor could pretend to expect, any trust, agreed to 
all the contrivances for mutual security vvhich were pro- 
posed by the mimsteis of the dauphin. Tlie two princes 
came to Montereau : the duke lodged in the castle ; the 
dauphin in the town, which was divided from the castle 
by the river Yonne : the bridge between them was chosen 
for the place of irlerview : two high rails were drawn 
across the bridge: the gates on each side were guarded, 
one ISy the officers of the dauphin, the other by those of the 
duke : the princes were to enter into the intermediate 
space by the opposite gates, accompanied each by ten per- 
sons; and, witli all these marks of diffidence, to conciliate 
their mutual friendshi]). But u appeared that no precau- 
tions are sufficient wheie laws hare no place, and where 
all principles of honour are utterly abandoned. Tannegui 
de Chatel, and otheis of the dauphin’s retainers, had been 
zealous paitisans of the late Duke of Orleans; and they 
determined to seize the opportunity of le- 
venging on the assassin the murder of that iiieiiukcoi 
prince : thev no sooner entered the rails, than Evrsiundi . 
they drew their swords and attacked the Duke of Bur- 
gundy: his fiiends were astonished, and thought not of 
making any defence ; and all of them either shared his fate, 
or were taken prisoners by the retinue of the dauphin." 

The extreme youth of this prince made it doubtful 
whether he had b'een admitted into the secret of the con- 


spiracy: but as the deed W'as committed under his eye, by 
his most intimate friends, who still retained their con- 
nexions with him, the blame of the action, which was cer- 
tainly more imprudent than criminal, fell entirely upon 
him. The whole state of affairs was every where changed 
by this unexpected incident. The city of Pans, pa'-sion- 
ately devoted to the family of Burgundv, broke out into 
the highest fury against the dauphin. The couit of King 
Charles entered from interest in the same views ; and as 


all the ministers of that monarch had owed their prefer- 
ment to the late duke, and foresaw their downfall if the 
dauphin should recover possession of his father’s person, 
they were concerned to prevent, by any means, the success 
of his enterprise. The queen, per.sesering in her unnatural 
animosity against her son, increased the general flame, 
and inspired into the king, as far as he was susceptible of 
any sentiment, the same prejudices by which she herself 
had long been actuated. But above all, Philip Count of 
Charolois, now Diikeof Burgundy, thought himself bound, 
by every tie of honour and of duty, to revenge the murder 
of his father, and to prosecute tlie assassin to the utmost 
extremity. And in this general transport of rage, every 
consideration of national, and family interest was buried 
in oblivion by all parties : the subjection to a foreign 
enemy, the expulsion of the lawful heir, the slavery of the 
kingdom, appeared but small evils if they led to the gia- 
tification of the present passion. 

The King of England had, before the death of the Duke 
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of Burgundy, profited extremely by the distractions of 
France, and was daily making a considerable progress in 
Normandy. He bad taken Rouen after an obstinate siege 
be bad made himself master of Ponioise and Gisors : be 
even threatened Paris, and by the terror of his arms, bad 
obliged the court to remove to Troye : and in the midst 
of bis successes, he was agreeably surprised to find bis 
enemies, instead of combining against him for tbeir mu- 
tual defence, disposed to nisli into bis arms, and to make 
him the instrument of their vengeance upon each other. 
A league was immediately concluded at Arras between 
him and the Duke of Burgundy. This prince, without 
stipulating any thing for himself except the mosccution of 
bis father’s murder, and the marriage of the Duke of Bed- 
ford uith his sister, was willing to sacrifice the kingdom 
to Henry’s ambition ; and be agreed to every demand made 
A D uco monarch. In order to finish this 

astonishing treaty, which was to transfeiitbe 

crown of France to a stranger, Henry wont to Trove, ac- 
com])anied by bis brothers, the Dukes of Clarence and 
(iloucestcr ; and a as there met by the Duke of Burgundy. 
The imbecility into which Charles had fallen, made liim 
inca|iahle of seeing any thing but through the eyes of those 
who attended him ; as they, on their part, saw' every thing 
through the medium of their jiassions. The treaty, being 
already concerted among the parties, was immediately 
drawn, and signed, and ratified : Henry’s will seemed to 
be a law throughout the whole negocia'tion : notlnng was 
attended to but his advantages. 

I real, „f -110,0 „ Tho Principal anicles of the treaty were, 

that Henry should espouse the Princess 
Catharine : that King Cliarles, during his lifc-time, should 
enjoy the title and dignitj of King of France : that Henry 
should be declared and acknowledged heir of the mon- 
arch,, and be intiiisted with the present administration 
of the government : that that kingaoin should jiass to his 
heirs general : that France and 1-ingland should for ever 
be united under one king; but should still retain their 
several usages, customs, and pri, ileges : that all the princes, 
peers, vassals, and communities of F'rance should swear, 
that the, would both adhere to the future succession of 
Henry, and jiay him present ohedience as regent: that 
this Jinnee should unite Ins arms to those of King Charles 
and the Duke of Burgund,, in order to subdue the ad- 
herents of Charles the jireteiided daujihin : and that these 
three jirinces should make no jicace or truce with him but 
by common consent and agrcemciit.' I 

Such was the tenor of this famous treaty ; a treaty which, 
as nothing but the most violent ammositv could dictate it, 
so nothing but the power of the sword could carry into 
execution. It is hard to say whether its conseijuences, 
had It taken eftect, would have jiroved more iiernicioiis to 
England or to France. It must have reduced the former 
kingdom to the rank of a jirovince : it would have entirely 
disjointed the succession of the hitter, and have brought 
on the destruction of every descendant of the roval family ; 
as the houses of Grlcaiis, Anjou, Alemjon, Brittany, Bour- 
bon, and of Burgundy itselt', whose titles were jireferable 
to that of the English jirinces, would, on that account, 
have been exjiosed to nerjictual jealousy and jicrsecutioii 
from the sovereign. Tliere was even a jialpable deliciencv 
in Henrv’s claim which no art could jialliale. For be- 
sides the insujierable ob|ections to which Edward Illd’s 
pretctisions w ere exposed, //c vv as not heir to that monarch : 
il female succession were admitted, the right had devolved 
on the house of IMortimer : allowing that Bicliard II. 
was a tyrant, and that Henry I\ th’s merits in deiiosmg 
him were so great towaids tlie English as to justily tlia'i 
nation m placing him on the throne ; Richard iiad nowise 
ofiended France, and Ins rival had merited nothing of that 
kingdom : it could not jiossibly he jiretended that the 
crown of France was become an apjiendage to that of 
England; and that a prince who by any means got jios- 
session of the latter, was, without further question, en- 
titled to the formei. So that, on the whole, it must be 
allowed that Henry’s claim to France was, if possible, 
still more unintelligible than the title by which his father 
had mounted the throne of England. 
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But though all these considerations were overlooked, 
amidst the hurry of passion by vvbicb the courts of F'rance 
and Burgundy were actuated, they would necessarily revive 
during times of more tranquillity; and it behoved Henry 
to jiush his present advantages, and allow men no leisure 
for reason or reflection. In a few days after, niamace of 
he espoused the Princess Catharine : he '‘"‘t.'- 
carried his father-in-law to Paris, and put himself in pos- 
session of that capital : he obtained from the parliament 
and the three estates a ratification of the treaty of Troye : 
he sujiported the Duke of Burgundy in procuring a sen- 
tence against the murderers of bis father : and be imme- 
diately turned his arms, with success, against the adherents 
of the dauphin, who, as soon as he heard of the treaty of 
Troye, took on him the style and authority of regent, and 
appealed to God and his sword for the maintenance of 
his title. 

The first place that Henry subdued was Sens, vvhicb 
opened its gates after a slight resistance, ^^’ith the same 
f.icility he made himself master of Montereau. The de- 
fence of Meliin was more obstinate; Barbasan, the go- 
vernor, held out for the space of four months against the 
besiegers ; and it was famine alone wliicb obliged him to 
capitulate. Henry stipulated to spare the lives of all the 
garrison, except such as were accomplices in the murder 
of the Duke of Burgundy ; and as Barbasan himself was 
suspected to be of the number, bis punishment was de- 
manded by Philip : but the king had the generosity to 
intercede for him, and to prevent his execution.)’ 

The necessity of providing supplies, both _ 
of men and money, obliged Henrv to go ' 

over to England ; and he left the iDuke of Exeter, his 
uncle, governor of Pans during his absence. The au- 
thority vvliieh naturally attends success jirocured from the 
English parliament a subsidy of a fifteenth ; but if we 
may judge by tho scantiness of the supply, the nation was 
nowise sanguine on their king’s victories'; and in jiropor- 
tion as the jirosjiect of their union with France necame 
nearer, they began to open their eyes, and to see the dan- 
gerous consequences with which that event must neces- 
s.irily be attended. It was fortunate for Henrv, that he 
had other resources besides pecuniary sii|)[)lies from bis 
native subjects. The provinces which he had already 
conquered maintained his troops ; and the hopes of fur- 
ther advantages allured to Ins standard all men ot ambi- 
tious sjiirits in England, who desired to signalize them- 
selves by arms. He levied a new army of tvventv-four 
thousand archers and four thousand horsemen,' and march- 
ed them to Dover, the jilace of rendezvous. Every thing 
had remajiicd in tranquillity at Pans under the Duke of 
Exeter ; but there had bajipened, in another quarter of the 
kingdom, a misfortune which hastened the king's em- 
birkation. 

The detention of the young King of Scots in England 
had hitherto jirovcd advantageous to Henry; and, by 
kcejinig the regent in awe, had preserved, during the 
whole course of the French vvir, the northern frontier in 
tranquillity. But when intelligence arrived in Scotland 
of the progress made by Henry, and tbe ne:ir prospect of 
his succession to the crown of France, the nation was 
alarmed, and foresaw their o-.vn inevitable nun, if the 
subjection of tbcir ally left tbcin to combat alone a vic- 
torious enemy, who was already so much superior in 
jiovvcr and riches. The regent entered into the .same 
views ; and though he declined an open rupture with Eng- 
land, he jiermitted a body of seven tbousand Scotch, 
under the command of the Earl of Buchan, Ins second 
son, to be transported into Franco for the senice of the 
daujihin. To render this aid ineffectual, Henry bad, in 
his former expedition, carried over the King of Scots, 
whom he obliged to send orders to bis countrvmen to 
leave the French service ; but tbe Scottish general rejilicd, 
that he would obey no commands which came from a king 
in captivity, and that a prince, while in the hands of bis 
enemv, was nowise entitled to authority, 'niese trcojis, 
therefore, continued still to act under tbe FHrl of Buchan; 
and were employed by tho daujihin to ojipose the jirogrcss 
of the Duke of Clarence in Anjou. The two armies 
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encountered at Baugc : the English were defeated : the 
duke liimself was slain by Sir Allan Swinton, a Scotch 
knifjht, who commanded a company of men alarms : and 
the Earls of Somerset,* Dorset, and Huntingdon, were 
taken prisoners.*^ Tin's was the first action that turned the 
tide of success against the English ; and the dauphin, 
that he might both attach the Scotch to his service, and 
reward the v.alour and conduct of the Earl of Buchan, 
lionoured that nobleman with the office of constable. 

But the arrival of the King of England with so con- 
siderable an army, was more than sufficient to repair this 
loss. Henry was” received at Paris with great expressions 
of I'ov, so obstinate were the prejudices of the people ; 
and lie immediately conducted his army to Chartres, 
which had long been besieged by the dauphin. That 
prince raised the siege on the approach of the English ; 
and being resolved to decline a battle, he retired with his 
array.' Henry made himself master of Dreux without a 
blow : he laid siege to Meaux at the solicitation of the 
Parisians, who were much incommoded by the garrison of 
that place. This enterprise employed the English arms 
during the space of eigiit months : the bastard of Vaurus, 
governor of Meaux, distinguished himself by an obstinate 
defence ; but was at last obliged to surrender at discretion. 
The cruelty of this officer was equal to his bravery : he 
lyas accustomed to hang, without distinction, all the Eng- 
lish and Burgundians who fell into his hands : and Henry, 
in revenge of his barbarity, ordered him immediately to 
be hanged on the same tree which he had made the instru- 
ment of his inhuman executions.'* 

This success was followed by the surrender of many 
other places in the neighbourhood of Pans, which held 
for the dauphin ; that prince was chased beyond the 
Loire, and he almost totally abandoned all the northern 
provinces; he was even pursued into the south by the 
united arms of the English and Burgundians, and threat- 
ened with total destruction. Notwithstanding the bravery 
and fidelity of his captains, he saw himself unequal to his 
enemies m’ the field ; and found it necessary to temporize, 
and to avoid all hazardous actions with a rival, who had 
gained so much the ascendant over him. And to crown 
all the other prosperities of Henry, his queen was deliver- 
ed of a son, who was called by his father’s name, and 
whose birth was celebrated by rejoicings no less pompous, 
and no less sincere, at Paris, than at London. Theinfiint 
rince seemed to be universally regarded as the future 
eir of both monarchies. 

4 . D. 1422. But the glory of Heniy’, when it had nearly 
DeAth reached the summit, was stopped short by 
the hand of nature, and all his mighty projects vanished 
into smoke. He was seized with a fistula, a malady which 
the surgeons at that time had not skill enough to cure; 
and he was at last sensible that his distemper was mortal, 
and that his end was approaching. He sent for Ins bro- 
ther the Duke of Bedford, the Earl of Warwick, and a 
few noblemen more, whom he had honoured with his 
friendship, and he delivered to them, in great tranquillity, 
his last will with regard to the government of his kingdom 
and famil}’. He entreated them to continue, towards his 
infant son, the same fidelity and attachment which they 
had always professed to himself during his life-time, and 
which had been cemented by so many mutual good offices. 
He expressed his indifference on the approach of death; 
and, though he regretted that he must leave unfinished a 
work so hanpily begun, he declared himself confident, 
that the final acquisition of France would be the effect of 
their jirudence and valour. He left the regency of that 
kingdom to his elder brother the Duke of Bedford ; that j 
of England to his younger, the Duke of Gloucester; and 
the care of his son's person to the Earl of Warwick. He 
recommended to all of them a great attention to maintain 
the friendship of the Duke of Burgundy; and advised 
them never to give liberty to the French princes taken at 
Azincour, till his son were of age, and could himself hold 
the reins of government. And he conjured them, if the 
success of their arms should not enable them to place 
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young Henry on the throne of France, never, at Icnst, to 
make peace with that kingdom, unless the enemy, hj ilm 
cession of Normandy, and its annexation to the croivn of 
England, made compensation for all the hazard and ex- 
pense of his enterprise.' 

He next applied himself to his devotions, and ordered 
his chaplain to recite the seven penitential psalms. When 
that passage of the fifty-first psalm was read, built] thou 
. the walls of Jerusalem, he interrupted the chaplain, and 
declared his serious intention, after he should have fully 
subdued France, to conduct a crusade against the infidels, 
and recover possession of the Holy Land.* So ingenious 
are men in deceiving themselves, that Henry forgot, in those 
moments, all the blood spilt bv his ambition ; and received 
comfort from this late and feeble resolve, which, as the 
mode of these enterprises was now past, he certainly 
would never have carried into execution. 

He expired in the tliirty-fourth year of his ' 
age, and the tenth of his reign. 

Tliis prince possessed '"many eminent and character of 
virtues : and if we give indulgence to am- *■">»• 
bition in a monarch, or rank it, as the vulgar are inclined 
to do, among his virtues, thev were unstained by any con- 
siderable blemish. His abilities appeared equally in the 
cabinet and in the field : the boldness of his enterprises 
was no less remarkable than his personal valour in con- 
ducting them. He had the talent of attaching his friends 
hv affability, and of gaining his enemies by address and 
clemency. The English, dazzled by the lustre of his cha- 
racter still more then by that of his victories, were recon- 
ciled to the defects in his title : the French almost forgot 
that he was an enemy : and his care in maintaining justice 
in his civil administration, and preserving discipline in his 
armies, made some amends to both nations for the calami- 
ties inseparable from those wars in which his short reign 
was almost entirely occupied. That he could forgive 
the Earl of March, who had a better title to the crown 
than himself, is a sure indication of his magnanimity ; and 
that the earl relied so entirely on his friendship, is no less 
a proof of his established character for candour and sin- 
cerity. There remain in history few instances of such 
mutual trust; and still fewer where neither party found 
reason to repent it. 

The exterior figure of this great prince, as well as his 
deportment, was engaging. His stature was somewhat 
above the middle size; his countenance beautiful; his 
limbs genteel and slender, hut full of vigour ; and he ex- 
celled in ad warlike and manly exercises.^ He left, by 
his queen, Catharine of France, only one son, not full nine 
months old ; whose misfortunes, in the course of his life, 
suyiassed all the glories and successes of his father. 

In less than two months after Henry’s death, Charles 
VI. of France, his father-in-law, terminated his unhappy 
life. He had, for several years, possessed only the appear- 
ance of roval authority : yet was this mere appearance of 
considerable advantage to the English ; and divided the 
duty and affections of the French between them and the 
dauphin. This prince was proclaimed and crowned King 
of France at Poictiers, by the name of Charles VII. 
Rheims, the place where this ceremony is usually perform- 
ed, was at that time in the hands of his enemies. 

Catharine of France, Henry's widow, married soon after 
his death a Welch gentleman, Sir Owen Tudor, said to 
be descended from the ancient princes of that country : 
she bore him tno sons, Edmund and Jasper, of whom 
the eldest was created Earl of Richmond ; the second 
Earl of Pembroke. The family of Tudor, first raised to 
distinction by this alliance, mounted afterwards the throne 
of England. 

The long schism, which had divided the jitisceiianeous 
Latin church for near forty years, was finally iransaciions. 
terminated in this reisn by the council of Constance ; 
which deposed the Pope, John XXIII., forhis crimes, and 
elected Martin V. in his place, who was acknowledged by 
almost all the kingdoms of Europe. This great and un- 
usual act of authority m the council gave the Roman pon- 
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tiffs ever after a mortal ai.tipathy to tliose assemblies. Tlie 
same jealousy rvhich had long prevailed in most European 
countries, between the civil aristocracy and monarchy, 
now also took place between these powers in the ecclesi- 
astical body. But the great separation of the bishops m 
the several states, and the difficulty of assembling lliem, 
gave the Pope a mighty advantage, and made it more 
easy for him to centre all the powers of the hierarchy in 
Ins own person. The cruelty and treachery uhicli attend- 
ed the punishment of John lluss and Jeiome of Pi.igue, 

. the unhappy disciples of Wickbffe, who, in viol.ition of a 
safe conduct, More burned alive for their errors by the 
council of Constance, jirove this melancholy truth, that 
toleration is none of the virtues of priests in any form of 
ecclesiastical government. But as the English nation had 
little or no concern in these great transactions, we ate here 
the more concise in relating them. 

The first coinmissioii of airay M’liich we meet with, was 
issued in this reign.i> The military part of the feudal 
system, M-liich was the most essential circumstance of it, 
was entirely dissolved ; and could no longer sene for the 
defence ot the kingdom. Henry, therefore, when he uent 
to Fiance in 1415, empowered certain commissioners to 
take, in each county, a review of all the free-men able to 
bear arms, to divide them into companies, and to keep 
them in leadmes, for resisting an enemy. This was the 
aera ivlien the feudal nnlitia in England gave place to one, 
which was, perhaps, still less orderly and regular. 

e have an authentic and exact account of the ordi- 
nary revenue of the crown during this reign; and it 
amounts only to 55,714 pounds 10 shillings and 10 pence 
a year.' lli'is is nearly the same with the revenue of 
Henry III. and the kings of England had neither become 
much" richer nor poorer in the course of so many years. 
The ordinary exjiense of the government amounted to 
42,507 pounds 16 shillings and 10 pence : so that the king 
had a surplus only of 13,206 pounds 14 shillings for the 
suppoit of his household; for his wardrobe; for the ex- 
pense of embassies ; and other articles. This sum was 
nowise sulficieiit ; he was therefore obliged to liave fie- 
quent recourse to parliaraent.iry supplies, and was thus, 
even in time of peace, not altogether independent of his 
people. But wars were attended with a great expense, 
which neither the prince’s ordinary revenue, nor the extra- 
ordinary supplies, were able to be.ir ; and the sovereign 
vyas always reduced to many miseiable shifts, in order to 
make any tolerable figure in them. He commonly bor- 
rowed money from all quarters ; he pawned Ins jewels, 
and sometimes the crown itself ; •< he ran in arrears to his 
army ; and he was olten obliged, notwithstanding all these 
expedients, to stoji in the midst of his career of victory, 
and to grant truces to the enemy. The high pay which 
was given to soldiers agreed very ill with this low income. 
All the extraordinary sup[)lies gmiited by parliament to 
Henry during the course of his reign, were only seven- 
tenths and fifteenths, about 203,000 pounds ' It is easy 
to compute how soon this money must be exhausted by 
armies of 24,000 archers, and 6000 horse ; when each 
archer had six-pence a day,'" and each horseman two shil- 
lings. The most siileiidid successes proved commonly 
fruitless, when sumiorted by so poor a revenue ; and the 
debts and difficulties which the king thereby incurred, 
made him pay dear for liis victories. The civil adminis- 
tration likewise, even in time of peace, could nev'er be 
very regular, wbere the government was so ill enabled to 
support Itself. Henry, till within a year of his death, 
owed debts which he had contracted when Prince of 
Wales." It was m v'am that the parliament pretended to 
restrain him from arbitrary practices, when he was reduced 
to such necessities. Though the right of levying purvey- 
ance, for instance, had been expressly guarded against by 
the Great Charter itself, and was frequently complained of 
by the Commons, it was found absolutely impracticable 
to abolish It ; and the parliament at length, submitting to 
it as a legal prerogative, contented themselves with enact- 
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ing laws to limit and confine it. 'Tlie Dukeof Gloucester, 
in the reign of Richard II., possessed a revenue of 60,000 
crowns, (about 30,000 pounds a year of our present 
inoiiev,) as we learn from Froissart," and was, conse- 
quently, richer than the king himself, if all circum- 
stances he duly considered. 

It IS remarkable that the city of Calais alone was an 
annual expense to the crown of 19,119 pounds ; p that is, 
above a third of tlie common charge of the government in 
time of peace. Tins fortress was of no use to the delence 
of England, and only gave that kingdom an inlet to annoy 
France. Ireland cost two thousand pounds a year, over 
and above its own revenue ; which was certainly very low. 
Eicry tliiiig conspires to give us a very mean Idea of the 
state of Europe in those ages. 

From the most early times, till the reign of Edward III. 
the denomination of money had never been altered : a 
pound sterling was still a pound troy ; that is, about three 
pounds of our present money. That conqueror xvas the 
first that innovated in this important article. In the 
twentieth of his reign he coined twenty-two slnllings from 
a pound troy ; m his txventy-seventh year he coined 
twenty-five shillings. But Henry V. xvho was also a con- 
queror, raised still further the denomination, and coined 
thirty shillings from a pound troy : a his revenue, there- 
fore, must liave been about 110,000 pounds of our pre- 
sent money ; and by the cheapness of provisions, was 
equivalent to above 330,000 pounds. 

None of the princes of the house of Lancaster ventured 
to impose taxes xvithout consent of parliament : their 
doubtful or bad title became so far of advantage to the 
constitution. The rule was then fixed, and could not 
safely be broken aftenvards, even by moie absolute princes. 
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During the reigns of the Lancastrian 
princes, the autlionty of parliament seems Gikemment 
to have been more confirmed, and the pnvi- dunn-r the 
leges of the people mote regarded, than dur- """"’■■'y- 
ing any former period ; and the two preceding kings, 
though men of great spirit and abilities, abstained from 
such exertions of prerogative, as even weak princes, whose 
title xvas undisputed, were tempted to think they might 
venture upon xxatli impunity. The long minority, of 
winch there x\ns now the prospect, encouraged still further 
the Lords and Commons to extend their influence, and 
without pajing much regard to the verbal destination of 
Henry V. they assumed the power of giving a nexv 
arrangement to the whole administration. Tliey declined 
altogether the name of Rrgeiit with regard to England : 
they appointed the Duke of Bedford Piolcc/or or 
Giiardtun of that kingdom, a title xvbicb they supposed 
to imply less authority : they invested the Duke of Glou- 
cester xvith the same dignity during the absence of his 
elder brother ; " and, 111 order to limit the power of both 
these princes, they appointed a council, without wdiose 
advice and approbation no m.easure of importance could 
be determined.!! The person and education of the infant 
prmce xvas committed to Henry Beaufort, Bishop of 
Winchester, bis great uncle, and the legitimated son of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster; a pielate, who, as 
Ins family could never haxm any pretensions to the crown. 
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might safely, they thought, be intrusted with that im- 
])ortant charge.^ The two princes, the Dukes of Bedford 
and Glouceker, uho seemed injured by this plan of 
government, yet, being persons of great integrity and 
honour, acquiesced in any appointment which tended to 
gi\e security to the public; and as the wars in France 
appeared to bo the object of greatest moment, they avoided 
every dispute which might throw an obstacle in the way 
of foreign conquests. 

When the state of affairs between the 

.leo r.iiice. French kings was considered 

with a superficial eye, every advantage seemed to be on 
the side of the former; and the total expulsion of Charles 
appeared to be an event which might naturally be ex- 
pected from the superior power of his competitor. Though 
llenry was yet in his infancy, the administration was 
devolved oh the Duke of Bedford, the most accomplished 
prince of his age; whose experience, prudence, valour, 
and generosity, qualified him for his high office, and 
enabled him both to maintain union among his friends, 
and to gain the confidence of his enemies. Tlie whole 

ower of England was at his command : he was at the 

ead of armies inured to victory : he was seconded by 
the most renowned generals of the. age, the Earls of 
Somerset, Warwick, Salisbury, Suffolk, and Arundel, 
Sir John Talbot, and Sir John Fastolfe: and besides 
Guienne, the ancient inheritance of England, he was 
master of the capital, and of almost all the northern pro- 
vinces, which were uell enabled to furnish him with 
supplies both of men and money, and to assist and sup- 
jiort his English forces. 

But Charles, notwithstanding the present inferiority of 
his power, possessed some advantages, derived partly 
from his situation, partly from his personal cliamctcr, 
which promised him sticcess, and served, first to control, 
then to overbalance, the superior force and opulence of 
his enemies. He rvas the true and undoubted heir of the 
monai'ohy: all Frenchmen, who knew the interests or 
desired the independence of their country, turned their 
eyes towards him as its sole resource : the exclusion given 
him by the imbecility of his father, and the forced or pre- 
cipitate consent of the states, had plainly no validity : 
that spirit of faction, which had blinded the people, could 
not long hold them in so gross a delusion : their national 
and inveterate hatred against the English, the authors of 
all their calamities, must soon revive, and inspire them 
with indignation at bending their necks under the yoke 
of that hostile people : great nobles and princes, accus- 
tomed to maintain an independence against their native 
sovereigns, would never endure a subjection to strangers : 
and tliough most of the princes of tlie blood were, since 
the fatal battle of Azincour, detained prisoners in Eng- 
land, the inhabitants of their demesnes, their friends, their 
vassals, all declared a zealous attachment to the king, and 
exerted themselves in resisting the violence of foieign 
invaders. 

Charles himself, though only in his twentieth year, 
was of a character well calculated to become the object 
of these benevolent sentiments; and, perhaps, from the 
favour which naturally attends youth, was the more likely, 
on account of his tender age, to acquire the good-will of 
his native subjects. He was a prince of the most friendly 
and benign disposition, of easy' and familiar manners, and 
of a just and sound, though not a very vigorous, under- 
standing. Sincere, generous, affable, he engaged, from 
affection, the services of his followers, even while his low 
fortunes might make it their interest to desert him ; and 
the lenity of his temper could pardon in them those sallies 
of discontent to which princes in his situation are so fre- 
quently exposed. The love of pleasure often seduced 
him into indolence ; but, amidst all his irregularities, the 
goodness of his heart still shone forth ; and, by exerting 
at intervals his courage and activity, he proved, that his 
general remissness proceeded not from the want either of 
a just spirit of ambition, or of personal valour. 

Though the virtues of this amiable prince lay some 
time in obscurity', the Duke of Bedford knew that his 
title alone made him formidable, and that every foreign 
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assistance would be requisite, ere an English regent could 
hope to complete the conquest of France ; an enterprise 
which, however it might seem to be much advanced, was 
still e.xposed to many and great 'difficulties. The chief 
circumstance which had procured to the English all their 
present advantages, was the resentment of the Duke of 
Burgundy against Charles, and as that prince seemed 
intent rather on gratifying his passion than consultintf his 
interests, it was tlie more easy for the regent, by demon- 
strations of respect and confidence, to retain him in the 
alliance of England. He bent therefore all his endeavours 
to that purpose : he gave the duke every proof of friend- 
ship and regard : he even offered him the regency of 
France, which Philip declined : and that he might cor- 
roborate national connexions by private ties, he concluded 
his own marriage with the Princess of Burgundy, which 
had been stipulated by the treaty of Arras. 

Being sensible, that next to the alliance . _ 
of Burgundy, the friendship of the Duke of 
Brittany was of the greatest importance towards forward- 
ing the English conquests ; and that, as the provinces of 
France, already subdued, lay between the dommions of 
these two princes, he could never hope for any security, 
without preserving his connexions with them ; he was 
very intent on strengthening himself also from that 
quarter. The Duke of Brittany, having received many 
just reasons of d.spleasure from the ministers of Charles, 
had already acceded to the treaty of Troye, and had, with 
other vassals of the crown, done homage to Henry V. m 
quality of heir to the kingdom : but as tlie regent knew 
that the duke was much governed by Ins brother, the 
Count of Richemont, he endeavoured to fix Ins friendship, 
by paying court, and doing serv'ices to tins haughty and 
ambitious prince. 

Arthur, Count of Richemont, had been taken prisoner 
at the battle of Azincour, had been treated witli great 
indulgence by the late king, and had even been permitted 
on his parole to take a journey into Brittany, where the 
state of affairs required Ins presence. The death of that 
victorious monarch happened before Riche- . 
mont’s return; and tins prince pretended, 
that, as his word was given personally to Henry V. he 
was not bound to fulfil it towards his son and successor : 
a chicane which the regent, as he could not force him to 
compliance, deemed it prudent to overlook. An inter- 
view was settled at Amiens between the Dukes of Bed- 
ford, Burgundy, and Brittany, at which the Count of 
Richemont was also present.'* The alliance was renewed 
between these princes : and the regent persuaded Philip 
to give in marriage to Richemont his eldest sister, widow 
of the deceased dauphin, Lewis, the elder brother of 
Charles. Thus Arthur was connected both with the 
regent and the Duke of Burgundy, and seemed engaged 
by interest to prosecute the same object, in forwarding the 
success of the English arms. 

\yhile the vigilance of the Duke of Bedford was employ- 
ed in gaining or confirming these allies, whose vicinity 
rendered them so important, he did not overlook the state 
of more remote countries. The Duke of Albany, Re- 
gent of Scotland, had died ; and his power had devolved 
on Murdac, his son, a prince of -a weak understanding 
and indolent disposition ; who, far from possessing the 
talents requisite for the government of that fierce people, 
was not even able to maintain authority in Ins own family, 
or restrain the petulance and insolence of his sons. The 
ardour of the Scots to sen’e m France, where Charles 
treated them with great honour and distinction, and where 
the regent’s brother enjoyed the dignity of constable, broke 
out afresh under this feeble administration : new succours 
daily came over, and filled the armies of the French king : 
the Earl of Douglas conducted a reinforcement of 5000 
men to his assistance : and it was justly to be dreaded 
that the Scots, by commencing open hostilities in the 
North,' Mould occasion a diversion still more considerable 
of the English power, and would ease Charles, in part, of 
that load by which he was at present so grievously op- 
pressed. The Duke of Bedford, therefore, persuaded the 
English council to form an alliance with James their 
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prisoner ; to free that prince from hi^ long captivity ; and 
to connect him -with England by maiTying him to a daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Somerset and" cousin of the young king.® 
As the Scottish regent, tired of his present dignity, whicli 
he was not able to support, was now become entirely sin- 
cere in his anplications for James’s liberty, the treaty was 
soon concluded ; a ransom of forty thousand pounds was 
stipulated ; t and the King of Scots was restored to the 
throne of his ancestors, and proved, in his short reign, one 
of the most illustrious princes that had ever governed tliat 
kingdom, lie was murdered, in 1437, by liis traitorous 
kinsman the Earl of Athole. Ills affections inclined to 
the side of France ; but the English had never reason, 
during his life-time, to complain of any breach of the neu- 
trality by Scotland. 

Miliiarr o|iei.i. But the regent was not so much employed 
lions ij) tiiese political negociations as to neglect 
the operations of war, from which alone he could hope to 
succeed in expelling the French monarch. Though the 
chief seat of Charles’s power lay in the southern provinces, 
beyond the Loire, his paitisans were possessed of some 
fortresses in the northern, and even in the neighbourhood 
offParis; and it behoved the Duke of Bedford first to 
clear these countries from the enemy, before he could 
think of attempting more distant conquests. The castle 
of Dorsoy was taken, after a siege of six weeks : that of 
Noyelle and the town of Rue, in Picardy, underwent the 
same fate : Pont sur Seme, Vertus, Montaigu, were su^ 
jected by the English arms : and a more considerable ad- 
vantage was soon after gamed by the united forces of Eng- 
land and Burgundy. John Stuart, Constable of Scotland, 
and the Lord of Estissac, had formed the siege of Crevant 
in Burgundy : the Earls of Salisbury and Suffolk, with 
the Count of Toulongeon, were sent to its relief: a fierce 
and well-disputed action ensued : the Scots and French 
were defeated : tlie Constable of Scotland, and the Count 
of Ventadour, were taken prisoners : and above a thousand 
men, among whom w'as Sir ^YIlltam Hamilton, were left 
on the field of battle.e The taking of Gaillon upon the 
Seine, and of La Charitd upon the Loire, was the fruit of 
this victory : and as this latter place opened an entrance 
into the southern provinces, the acquisition of it appeared 
on that account of the greater importance to the Duke of 
Bedford, and seemed to promise a successful issue to 
the w'ar. 

A D itej more Charles was thieatened with an 

■ ■ ■ invasion in those provinces which adhered 

to him, the more necessary it became that he should retain 
possession of every fortress which he still held within the 
quarters of the enemy. The Duke of Bedford had be- 
sieged in person, during the space of three months, the 
town of Yvri in Normandy ; and the brave governor, 
unable to make any longer defence, was obliged to capitu- 
late ; and he agreed to surrender the town, if, before a 
certain term, no relief arrived. Charles, informed of these 
conditions, determined to make an attempt for saving the 
place. lie collected, with some difficulty, an army of 
14,000 men, of whom one half were Scots ; and he "sent 
them thither under the command of the Earl of Buchan, 
Constable of France; who -nas attended by the Earl of 
Douglas his countryman, the Duke of Alenqon, the 
Mareschal de la Fayette, the Count of Aumale, and the 
Viscount of Narbonne. When the constable arrived within 
a few leagues of Yvri, he found that he w’as come too late, 
and that the place was already surrendered. He immedi- 
ately turned to the left, and sat down before Vemeuil, 
which the inhabitants, m spite of the garrison, delivered 
up to him.'' Buchan might now have returned in safety, 
and with the glory of making an acquisition no less im- 
portant than the place which he was sent to relieve : but 
iiearing of Bedford’s approach, he called a council of war, 
in order to deliberate concerning the conduct wdiich lie 
should hold in this emergence. The wiser part of the 
council declared for a retreat ; and represented, that all 
the past misfortunes of the French had proceeded from 
their rashness in giving battle when no necessity obliged 
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them ; that this army was the last resource of the king, 
and the only defence of the few provinces which remained 
to him ; and that every reason invited him to embrace cau- 
tious measures, which might leave time for his subjects to 
return to a sense of their duty, and give leisure for discord 
to ari«e among his enemies, who, being united by no com- 
mon band of interest or motive of alliance, could not long 
persevere in their animosity against him. All these pru- 
dential considerations were overborne by a vain point of 
honour, not to turn their backs to the enemy ; and they 
resolved to await the aivival of the Duke of Bedford. 

The numbers were nearly equal in this tr 

aclion ; and as the long continuance of war Baiile <’/ ver- 
had introduced discipline, which, however 
imper'ect, sufficed to maintain some appearance of order 
in such small armies, the battle was fierce, and well dis- 
puted, and attended with bloodshed on both sides. The 
constable drew up his forces under the walls of Verneiiil, 
and resolved to abide the attack of tlie enemy : but the 
impatience of the Viscount of Narbonne, who advanced 
precipitately, and obliged the whole line to follow him in 
some hurry and confusion, was the cause of the misfortune 
which ensued. The English archer.®, fixing their palisa- 
does before them, according to their usual custom, sent a 
volley of arrows amidst the thickest of the French army ; 
and though beaten from their ground, and obliged to take 
shelter among the baggage, they soon rallied, and continued 
to do great execution upon the enemy. The Duke of 
Bedford, meanwhile, at the head of the men at arms, made 
an impression on the French, broke theirranks, chased them 
off the field, and rendered the victory entirely complete 
and decisive.’ The constable himself perished in battle, 
as well as the Earl of Dougins and his son, the Counts of 
Aumale, Tonnerre, and Ventadour, with many other con- 
siderable nobility. The Duke ofAlen^on, the Mareschal 
de la Fayette, the Lords of Gaucour and Mortemar, were 
taken prisoners. There fell about four thousand of the 
French, and sixteen hundred of the English ; a loss esteem- 
ed, at that time, so unusual on the side of the victors, that 
the Duke of Bedford forbade all rejoicings for his success. 
A'erneuil was surrendered next day by capitulation.^ 

The condition of the King ofFrance now aptieared very 
terrible, and almost desperate. He had lost tne flower of 
his army and the bravest of liis nobles in this fatal action : 
he had no resource either for recruiting or subsisting his 
troops : he wanted money even for his" personal subsist- 
ence ; and though all parade of a court was banished, it 
was with difficulty he could keep a table supplied with the 
plainest necessaries, for himself and his few followers : 
every day brought him intelligence of some loss or mis- 
fortune : towns which were bravely defended were obliged, 
at last, to surrender for want of relief or supply : he saw 
his partisans entirely chased from all the provinces which 
lay north of the Loire : and he expected soon to lose, by 
the united efforts of his enemies, all the territories of which 
he had hitherto continued master ; when an incident hap- 
pened which saved him on the brink of ruin, and lost the 
English such an opportunity for completing their con- 
quests as they never afterwards were able to recall. 

Jaqueline, Countess of Hainault and Holland, and heir 
of these provinces, had espoused John, Duke of Brabant, 
cousin-german to the Duke of Burgundy ; but having 
made this choice from the usual motives of princes, she 
soon found reason to repent of the unequal alliance. She 
was a princess of a masculine spirit and uncommon un- 
derstanding; the Duke of Brabant was of a sickly com- 
plexion and weak mind : she wasinthe vigour of her age; 
lie had only reached his fifteenth year. These causes had 
inspired her with such contempt for her husband, which 
soon proceeded to antipathy, that she determined to dis- 
solve a marriage, where, it is probable, nothing but the 
ceremony had as yet intervened. The court of Rome was 
commonly very open to applications of this nature, when 
seconded by power and money ; but as the princess fore- 
saw great opposition from her husband’s relations, and was 
impatient to effect her purpose, she made her escape into 
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England, and threw herself under the jirotection of the 
Duke of Gloucester. That prince, with many noble quali- 
ties, had the defect of being governed by an impetuous 
temper and v hement passions ; and he was rashly in- 
duced, as well by the charms of the countess herself^ as by 
the prospect of possessing her rich inheritance, to offer 
himself to her as a husband. Without waiting for a papal 
dispensation ; without endeavouring to reconcile the Duke 
of Burgundy to the measure, he entered into a contract of 
marriage with Jaqueline, and immediately attempted to 
put himself in possession of her dominions. Philip was 
disgusted with so mecipitate a conduct : he resented the 
injury done to the Duke of Brabant, his near relation : he 
dreaded to have the English established on all sides of 
him: and he foresaw the consequences which must attend 
the e.ytensive and uncontrolled dominion of that nation, 
if, before the full settlement of their power, they insulted 
and injured an ally, to whom they had already been so 
much indebted, and who was still' so necessary for sup- 
porting them in their further progress. He encouraged, 
therefore, the Duke of Brabant to make resistance : he 
engaged many of Jaqueline’s subjects to adhere to that 
prince: he himself marched troops to his support : and as 
the Duke of Gloucester still persevered in his jmrpose, a 
sharp war was suddenly kindled in the Low Countries. 
The quarrel soon became personal as well as political. 
The l'..nglish prince wrote to the Duke of Burgundy, com- 
plaining of the opposition made to his pretensions ; and 
though in the mam he employed amicable terms in Ins 
letter, he took notice of some falsehoods into which he 
said IPhilip had been betrayed during the course of these 
transactions. This unguarded expression was highly re- 
sented : the Duke of Burgundy insisted that he should 
retract it : and mutual challenges and defiances passed 
between them on this occasion.' 

The Duke of Bedford could easily foresee the bad 
effects of so ill-timed and im|)rudent a quarrel. All the 
succours which he expected from England, and which 
were so necessary in tins critical emergence, were inter- 
cepted by his brother, and employed in Holland and Ilai- 
nault : tne forces of the Duke of Burgundy, which he also 
depended on, vyere diverted by the same wars : and be- 
sides this double loss, he was in imminent danger of 
alienating for ever that confederate, whose friendship was 
of the utmost importance, and whom the late king had 
enjoined him, with his dying breath, to gratify by every 
mark of regard and attachment. He represented all these 
topics to the Duke of Gloucester : he endeavoured to miti- 
gate the resentment of the Duke of Burgundy : he inter- 
posed with his good offices between these jirinces : but ' 
was not successful in any of his endeavours ; and he found, 
thp the impetuosity of his brother’s temper was still the 
chief obstacle to all accommodation.™ For this reason, 
instead of pushing the victory gained at Verneuil, he found 
himself obliged to take a journey into England, and to 
try, by his counsels and authority, to moderate the mea- 
sures of the Duke of Gloucester. 

There had likewise broken out some differences among 
the English ministry, which had proceeded to great ex- 
tremities, and whicli required the regent’s presence to 
compose them." The Bislion of Winchester, to whom the 
care of the king’s person and education had been intrust- 
ed, was a prelate of great capacity and experience, but of 
an intriguing and dangerous character; and as he aspired 
to the government of affairs, he had continual disputes 
with his nephew, the protector ; and he gained frequent 
advantages over the vehement and impolitic temper of 

A D 1455 Tlie Duke of Bedford employ- 

ed the authority of parliament to reconcile 
them ; and these rivals were obliged to promise, before 
that assembly, that they would bury all quarrels in ob- 
livion." Time also seemed to open expedients for com- 
posing the difference with the Duke of Burgundy. The 
credit of that prince had procured a bull from the Pope; 
by which not only .Taqueline’s contract with the Duke of 
Gloucester was annulled ; but it was also declared, that 
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even in case of the Duke of Brabant’s death, it should 
never be lawful for her to espouse the English prince. 
Humphrey, despairing of success; married another lady of 
inferior rank, who had lived some time with him as his 
mistress.? 'The Duke of Brabant died ; and his widow, 
before she could recover possession of her dominions, was 
obliged to declare the Duke of Buigundy her heir, in case 
she should die without issue, and to jiromise never to 
marry without his consent. But though the affair was 
thus terminated to the satisfaction of Philip, it left a disa- 
greeable impression on his mind : it excited an extreme 
jealousy of the English, and opened his eyes to his true 
interests : and as nothing but his animosity against 
Charles had engaged him in alliance with them, if coun- 
terbalanced that passion by another of the same kind, 
which in the end became prevalent, and brought him back, 
by degrees, to his natural connexions with his family and 
his native country. 

About the same time the Duke of Brittany began to 
withdraw himself fiom the English alliance, llis brother, 
the Count of Richemont, though connected by marriage 
with the Dukes of Burgundy and Bedford, was extremely 
attached by inclination to the French interest; and he 
willingly hearkened to all the advances which Charles 
made him for obtaining his friendship. The staff of con- 
stable, vacant by the Earl of Buchan’s death, was offered 
him ; and as his martial and ambitious temper aspired to 
the command of armies, which he had in vain attempted 
to obtain from the Duke of Bedford, he not only accepted 
that office, but brought over his brother to an alliance with 
the French monarch. The new constable, having made 
this one change in his measures, firmly adhered, ever after, 
to his engagements with France. Though his pride and 
violence, winch would admit of no rival in his master's 
confidence, and even promoted him to assassinate his other 
favourites, had so much disgusted Charles, that he once 
banished him the court, and refused to admit him to his 
presence, he still acted with vigour for the service of that 
monarch, and obtained at last, by his perseverance, the 
pardon of all past offences. 

In this situation, the Duke of Bedford, on . t, , 
his return, found the affairs of Prance, after ‘ 
passing eight months in England. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy was much disgusted. The Duke of Brittany had 
entered into engagements with Charles, and had done 
homage to that prince for his duchy. The French had 
been allowed to recover from the astonishment into which 
their frequent disasters had thrown them. An incident 
too had happened, which served extremely to raise their 
courage. ’The Earl of Warwick had besieged Montargis 
with a small army of three thousand men, and the nlace 
was reduced to extremity, when the bastard of Orleans 
undertook to throw relief into it. Tins general, who was 
natural son to the prince assassinated bv the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and who was aftenvards created Count of Dunois, 
conducted a body of sixteen hundred men to Montargis ; 
and made an attack on the enemy’s trenches with so much 
valour, prudence, and good fortune, that he not only pene- 
trated into the place, but gave a severe blow to the Eng- 
lish, and obliged Warwick to raise the siege.9 This was 
the first signal action that raised the fame of Dunois, and 
opened him the road to those great honours which he 
afterwards attained. 

But the regent, soon after his arrival, revived the repu- 
tation of the English arms, by an important enterprise 
whicli he happily achieved. He secretly brought together 
in separate detachments, a considerable army to the froii 
tiers of Brittany ; and fell so unexpectedly upon that pro- 
vince, that the duke, unable to make resistance, yielded 
to all the terms required of him : he renounced the French 
alliance ; he engaged to maintain the treaty of Troye ; he 
acknowledged the Duke of Bedford for Regent of France; 
and promised to do homage for his duchy to King Henry." 
And the English prince, having thus freed himself from 
a dangerous enemy who lay behind him, resolved on an 
undertaking which, if successful, would, he hoped, cast 
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the balance between the two nations, and prepare the way 
for the final conquest of France. 

A. D. city of Orleans was sosituatcd between 

iiei-e oi ' the provinces commanded by Henry, and 
Orleaui. possessed by Charles, that it opened 

an easy entrance to either, and as the Duke of Bedford 
intended to make a great effort for ponetratin" into the 
south of France, it behoved him to begin with this place, 
which, in the present circumstances, rvas become the most 
important in the kinsrdom. He committed the conduct of 
the enterprise to the Earl of Salisbury, who had newly 
brought liim a reinforcement of six thousand men from 
England, and who had much distinguished himself, by his 
abilities, during the course of the present war. SalisCury, 
passing the Loire, made himself master of several small 
places, which siinounded Orleans on that side and as 
his intentions weie thereby known, the French king used 
every expedient to supply the city with a garrison and 
[iiovisions, and enable it to maintain a long and obstinate 
siege. The Lord of Gaucour, a brave and experienced 
cajitain, was appointed governor; many officers of dis- 
tinction threw themselves into the place : the troops which 
they conducted were Inured to war, and were determined 
to make the most obstinate resistance ; and even the in- 
habitants, disciplined by the long continuance of hostilities, 
were well qualified, in their own defence, to second the 
efforts of the most veteran forces. The eyes of all Europe 
were turned towards this scene ; where, it was reasonably 
supposed, the French w'ere to make their last stand for 
maintaining the independence of their monarchy and the 
rights of their sovereign. 

The Earl of Salisbury at last approached the place with 
an army, which consisted only of ten thousand men; and 
not being able, with so small a force, to invest so great a 
city, that commarded a bridge over the Loire, he stationed 
himself on the southern side towards Sologne, leaving the 
other, tow'ards the Beausse, still open to the enemy. He 
there attacked the fortifications which guarded the entrance 
to the budge ; and, after an obstinate resistance, he carried 
several of them : but was himself killed by a cannon ball 
as he was taking a view of the enemy.' The Earl of 
Suffolk succeeded to the command ; and being reinforced 
with great numbers of English and Burgundians, he 
passed the river with the mam body of his army, and 
invested Orleans oh the other side. As it was now the 
depth of winter, Suffolk, who found it difficult, in that 
season, to throw up intrenchments all around, contented 
himself, for the present, with erecting redoubts at different 
distances, where his men were lodged in safety, and were 
ready to intercept the supplies which the enemy might 
attempt to throw into the place. Though he had several 
pieces of artillery in his camp, (and this is among the first 
sieges in Europe where cannon were found to be of im- 
portance,) the art of engineering was hitherto so imperfect, 
that Suffblk trusted more to famine than to force tor sub- 
duing the city ; and he purposed in the spring to render 
the circumvallation more complete, by drawing intrench- 
ments from one redoubt to another. Numberless feats of 
valour were performed both by the besiegers and besieged 
during the winter : bold sallies were made, and repulsed 
with equal boldness ; convoys were sometimes introduced 
and often intercepted ; the supplies were still unequal to 
the consumption ol the place : and the English seemed 
daily, though slowly, to be advancing towards the com- 
pletion of their enterprise. 

A D i4”o while Suffolk lay in this situation, the 

Frencli parties ravaged all the country 

around; and the besiegers, who were obliged to draw 
their provisions from a distance, were themselves exposed 
to the danger of want and famine. Sir John Fastolffe 
was bringing up a lame convoy of every kind of stores, 
which he escorted with a detachment of two thousand five 
hundred men ; when he w.as attacked by a body of four 
thousand French, under the command of the Counts of 
Clermont and Dunois. Fastolffe drew up his troops be- 
hind the waggons; but the French generals, afraid of 


attacking him in that posture, jilanted a battery of cannon 
against him, which threw every thing into confusion, and 
would have insured them the Victory, had not the impa- 
tience of some Scottish troops, who broke tlie line of 
battle, brought on an engagement, in uhich Fastolffe was 
victorious. Tile Count of Dunois was wounded ; and 
about five hundred French were left on the field of battle. 
Tins action, which was of great importance in the present 
conjuncture, was commonly called the battle of Her rim's ; 
because the convov brought a great quantity of that kind 
of piovisions, for the use of the English army during the 
Lent season." 

Charles seemed now to have but one expedient for 
saving this city, which had been so long invisted. The 
Duke of Orleans, who was still prisoner in England, pre- 
vailed on the protector and the council to consent that all 
his demesnes should be alloued to preserve a neutrality 
during the war, and should be sequestered, for greater 
security, into the hands of the Duke of Burgundy. Tliis 
prince, who was much less cordial in the English interests 
than formerly, went to Paris, and made the proposal to 
the Duke of Bedford ; but the regent coldly replied. That 
he was not of a humour to beat the bushes while others 
ran axvay with the game : an answer which so disgusted 
the Duke, that he lecalled all the troops of Burgundy that 
acted in the siege.” The place, however, was every day 
more and more closely invested by the English : 'great 
scarcity began already to be felt by the gairison and inha- 
bitants : Charles, in despair of collecting an army which 
should dare to approach the enemy’s intrenchments. not 
only gave the city for lost, but began to entertain a very 
dismal prospect with regard to the general state of his 
affairs. He saw that the country, in vihicli he had hither- 
to, with great difficulty, subsisted, would be laid entirely 
open to the invasion of a powerful and victorious enemy’; 
and he already entertained thoughts of retiring with the 
remains of his forces into Languedoc and Daiiphiny, and 
defending himself as long as possible in those remote 
provinces. But it was fortunate for this good prince, that, 
as he lay under the dominion of the fair, the women, 
whom he consulted, had the spirit to support his sinking 
resolution in this desperate extremity. Mary of Anjou, 
his Queen, a princess of great merit and prudence, vehe- 
mently opposed this measure, which, she foresaw, would 
discourage all his partisans, and serve as a general signal 
for deserting a prince who seemed himself to despair of 
success. His mistress too, the fair Agnes Sorel, who lived 
in entire amity with the queen, seconded all her remon- 
strances, and threatened that, if he thus pusillanimously 
threw awav the sceptre of France, she would seek in the 
court of England a fortune more correspondent to her 
wishes. Love was able to rouse in the breast of Charles 
that courage which ambition had failed to excite : he re- 
solved to dispute every' inch of srround with an imperious 
enemy; and rather to perish with honour iii the midst of 
his friends, than yield ingloriously to his bad fortune : 
when relief was unexpectedly brought him by another 
female of a very different character, who gave rise to one 
of the most singular revolutions that is to be met with in 
history. 

In the village of Domrenii, near Vaiicou- The juaia of 
leurs, on the borders of Lorraine, there lived Orleans, 
a country girl of twenty-seven years of age, called .loan 
d’Arc, who was servant in a small inn, and who in that 
station had been accustomed to tend the horses of the 
guests, to ride them without a saddle to the watering 
place, and to perform other offices, which, in well-fre- 
quented inns, commonly fall to the share of the men- 
servants.' This girl was of an irreproachable life, and 
had not hitherto been remarked for any singularity; w'he- 
ther that she had met with no occasion to excite her genius, 
or that the unskilful eyes of those who conversed with 
lier had not been able to discern her uncommon merit. 
It is easy to imagiiie, that the present situation of France 
was an interesting object even to persons of the lowest 
rank, and would become the frequent subject of conversa- 
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tion : a young prince expelled his throne by the sedition of 
native subjects, and by'tlie arms of strangers, could not 
f:ul to move tlie compassion of all his people, whose hearts 
nere uncorrupted by faction; and tlie peculiar character 
of Cliarle-., so strongly inclined to friendship and the ten- 
der passions, naturally rendered him the liero of that sex 
vihose generous mind's know no bounds in their affections. 
Tlie siege of Orleans, the progress of the English before 
that jil.ice, the great distress of the garrison and inhabit- 
ants, the importance of saving this city and its brave de- 
fenders, had turned thither the public eye; and Joan, 
inflamed by the general sentiment, was seized with a wild 
desire of bringing relief to her sovereign in his present 
distresses. Her unexperienced mind, working day and 
night on tins favourite object, mistook the impulses of 
Iiassion for heavenly inspirations ; and she fancied that she 
saw visions, and heard voices, exhorting her to re-establish 
the throne of France, and to expel the foreign invaders. 
An uncommon intrepidity of temper made her overlook 
all the dangers which might attend her in such a path ; 
and thinking herself destined by Heaven to this office, she 
threw aside all that bashfulness and timidity so natural to 
her sex, her years, and her loiv station. She went to 
Vaucouleurs ; procured admission to Baudneourt the 
governor ; informed him of her inspirations and intentions ; 
and conjured him not to neglect the voice of God, who 
spoke through Iier, but to second those heavenly revela- 
tions which impelled her to this glorious enterprise. 
Baudricourt treated her at first with some neglect ; but on 
her frequent returns to him, and importunate solicitations, 
he began to remark something extraordinary m the maid, 
and was inclined, at all hazards, to make so easy an ex- 
periment. It is uncertain whether this gentleman had 
discernment enough to perceive that great use might be 
made with the vulgar of so uncommon an engine; or, 
what is more likely, in that ciedulous age, was himself a 
convert to this visionary : but he adopted at last the 
schemes of Joan ; and he gave her some attendants, who 
conducted lier to the French couit, which at that time 
resided at Clunon. 

It is the business of history to distinguish between the 
tidraculous and the marvellous ; to reject the first in all 
nairations merely profane and human; to doubt the 
second ; and when obliged by unquestionable testimony, 
as in the present case, to admit of something extraordi- 
nary, to receive as little of it as is consistent with the 
known factsand circumstances. It is pretended, that Joan, 
immediately on her admission, knew the king, though she 
had never seen his face before, and though He purposely 
kept himself m the crowd of courtiers, and had laid aside 
every thing in his dress and apparel which might distin- 
gui.sli him : that she offered him, in the name of the 
supreme Creator, to laise the siege of Orleans, and con- 
duct him to Rheims to be there crowned and anointed ; 
and on his expressing doubts of her mission, revealed to 
him, before some sworn confidants, a secret, which was 
unknown to all the world beside himself, and which 
nntiiing but a heavenly inspiration could have discovered 
to iier : and that she demanded, as the instrument of her 
future victories, a particular sword, which was kept in the 
church of St. Catlierine of Fierbois, and which, though 
she had never seen it, she described by all its marks, and 
by the place in which it had long lam neglected.r This 
is certain, that all these miraculous stories were spread 
abroad in oider to captivate the vulgar. The more the 
king and his ministers were determined to give in to the 
illusion, the more scruples they pretended. An assembly 
of grave doctors and theologians cautiously examined 
Joan's mission, and pronounced it undoubted and super- 
natural. She was sent to the parliament, then residing at 
Poictiers ; and was interrogated before dial assembly : the 
presidents, the counsellors, who came persuaded of her 
imposture, went away convinced of her inspiration. A 
ray of hope began to break through that despair in which 
the minds of all men were before enveloped. Heaven had 
now declared itself in favour of France, and had laid bare 
its outstretched arm to take vengeance on her invaders. 
Few could distinguish between the impulse of inclination 
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and the force of conviction ; and none would submit to 
the trouble of so disagreeable a scrutinj . 

After these artificial precautions and jireparatioiis bad 
been for some time eraploj-ed, Joan’s requests were at last 
complied with : she was armed cap-a-]KC, mounted on 
horseback, and shown in that martial habiliment before 
the whole people. Her dexterity in managing her steed, 
though acquired in her former occuiiation, was regarded as 
a fresh proof of her mission ; and she was received with 
the loudest acclamations by the spectators. Her former 
occupation was even denied : she was no longer the ser- 
vant of an inn : she was converted into a shepherdess, an 
employment much more agreeable to the imagination. 
To render her still more interesting, near ten jears were 
subtracted from her age ; and all the sentiments of love 
and of chivalry were thus united to those of enthusiasm, 
in order to inflame the fond fancy of the people with pre 
possessions in her favour. 

AVhen the engine was thus dressed up in full splendour, 
it was determined to essay its force against the enemy. 
Joan was sent to Blois, where a large convoy was pre- 
pared for the supply of Orleans, and an army of ten thou- 
sand men, under the command of St. Severe, assembled to 
escort It. She ordered all the soldiers to confess them- 
selves before they set out on the enterprise : she banished 
Horn the camp all women of bad fame : she displayed m 
her hands a consecrated banner ; where the Supreme Being 
was represented grasping the globe of earth, and surround- 
ed with flower-de-luces : and she insisted, in right of her 
prophetic mission, that the convoy should enter Orleans by 
the direct road from the side of Beausse : but the Count 
of Dunois, unwilling to submit the rules of the military 
art to her inspirations, ordered it to approach by the other 
side of the river, where, he knew, the weakest part of the 
English armv tvas stationed. 

Previous to tins attempt, the maid had written to the 
regent, and to the English generals before Orleans, com- 
manding them, in the name of the Omnipotent Creator, by 
whom she was commissioned, immediately to raise the 
siege, and to evacuate France ; and menacing tliem with 
divine vengeance m case of their disobedience. All the 
English affected to speak with derision of the maid, and 
of her heavenly commission ; and said, that the French 
king was now indeed reduced to a sorry pass when he had 
recourse to such ridiculous expedients ; but they felt their 
imagination secretly struck with the vehement persuasion 
which prevailed in all around them ; and they waited with 
an anxious expectation, not unmixed with liorror, for the 
issue of tliese extraordinary preparations. 

As the convoy approached the river, a sally was made 
by the garrison on the side of Beausse to prevent the Eng- 
lish general from sending any detachment to ^ . 

the other side : the provisions were jieace- 
ably embarked in boats, which the inhabitants of Orleans 
had sent to receive them : the maid covered with her 
troops the embarkation : Suffolk did not venture to attack 
her: and the French general carried back the army m 
safety to Blois ; an alteration of affairs which was already 
visible to all the world, and which had a proportional 
effect on the minds of both parties. 

The maid entered the city of Orleans arrayed m her 
military garb, and displaying her consecrated standard ; 
and was received as a celestial deliverer by all the inhabit- 
ants. They now believed themselves invincible under her 
influence ; "and Dunois himself, perceiving such a mighty 
alteration both in friends and foes, consented that the next 
convo)', which was expected in a few daj's, should enter 
by the side of Beausse. The convoy ap- 
preached : no sign of resistance appeared in 
the besiegers : the waggons and troops passed without m- 
teiTuption between the redoubts of the English : a dead 
silence and astonishment reigned among those troops, for- 
merly so elated with victory', and so fierce for the combat. 

The Earl of Suffolk was in a situation very unusual 
and extraordinary, and which might well confound the 
man of the greatest capacity and firmest temper. He saw 
his troops overawed, and strongly impressed with the luca 
of a divine influence accompanying the maid. Instead of 
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bnnishii)^ these vain terrors by })urry, and action, and war, 
he waited till the soldiers should recover from the panic; 
and he thereby gave leisure for those prepossessions to 
sink still deeper into their minds. The nuhtary maxims 
which are prudent in common cases, deceived liim in these 
unaccountable events. The English felt their courage 
daunted and ovenvhelmed ; and thence inferred a divine 
vengeance hanging over tliem. The Frencli diew tlie 
same inference from an inactivity so new and unexpected. 
Every circumstance vv.is now revcised in the opinions of 
men, on which all depends: tlio spiiil resulting from a 
long course of uninteirupicd success x\ns on a sudden 
transferred from the victors to the vamiuisliod. 

The maid railed aloud, that the gaiiison should remain 
no longer on the defensive; and she promised lier follow- 
ers the assistance of Ilcaveii m atlaeking those redoubts of 
the enemy which had so long kept them in awe, and wliicli 
they had never hitherto dared to insult. The generals 
seconded her ardour : an attack was made on one redoubt, 
and It proved successful:" all the Isiiglisli who defended 
the intreneliments were put to the sword, or taken prison- 
ers : and Sir .Tohii Talliot himself, who had drawn together, 
fiom the other icdouhts, some tton|is to bring them relief, 
durst not appear in the open field against so formidable 
an enemy. 

Nothing, after tins success, seemed impossible to the 
maid and her enthusiastic v otancs. She urged the generals 
to attack the main hod\ of the English m their intrcnch- 
rnents ; hut Dunois, still unwilling to ha7ard the fate of 
France liy loo great tcnieritv, and sensible that the least 
reverse of fortune would make all the present visions 
evaporate, and restore every thing to its former condition, 
checked her vehemence, anil proposed to lier first to expel 
the encniv from their forts on the other side of tlie river, 
and thus la_\ the communication with the country entirely 
open, before she attempted an> more hayardous enterprise, 
.loan Mas jicrsuaded, and i1\csc forts were vigorously 
assailed. In one attack the French was repulsed; the 
maid was left almost alone; she wa.s obliged to retreat, 
and loiii tlieiunawavs; hut displajing her .sacred standard, 
and animating them with lur countenance, her gestures, 
her exhortations, shr led them hack to tlie charge, and 
overpowerid the English m tlicir intrenthincnls. In the 
attack of aiKrther fort, she was wounded in the neck with 
an arrow ; she retreated a moment hehiiid the assaikants ; 
she jiulled out the airow with her own hands ; she had the 
wound ipiicklv dressed; and she hasicncd hack to head 
the troojis, and to pkinl lici Mcturious h:inner on the ram- 
parts of the enonn. 

Uy all ihc'C successes the English were entirely chased 
from their fortilie.uions on that side : thev had lost above 
si.x thoiusand men in these difl'crent actions; and, wliat 
w-.as still more im|iortaiil, their wonted courage .and con- 
fidence w.is wliollj gone, and had given place to ani.azc- 
meiit ami despaii. The maid returned tiuimpliant over 
tlie bridge, and was again received us the guardian angel 
of the city. Aftci iicrforinmg such miracles, she con- 
V meed the most ohdurate incredulity of her divine mis- 
sion : men felt themselves anmiati'd as by a superior 
energv, and thought nothing imiiossihle to that divine 
liand which so visiblj conducted them. It was in vain 
even for the English generals to o]i)iosc with their soldiers 
the prevailing opinion of supernatural influence: they 
iheniselvTs weio nrobahlv moved hv the same belief: the 
utmost they dared to advance w.as, that .To.an w,as not an 
instrument of God; she was onlv the implement of tlie 
ilovil : hut as the English had felt, to their sad experience, 
that the devil might he allowed sometimes to prevail, they 
derived not much consolation from the enforcing of this 
opinion. 

ihosioscof Or- It inight move cxtremclv dangerous for 
leans r.iiscci Suffolk, Willi sucli intimidated troops, to 

(iiii.iaj. vemam any longer in the picsciicc of so 
eonrageous and victorious an enemy ; he therefore raised 
the siege, and retreated with all the precaution imaginable. 
The ITencIi resolved to push their conquests, and to allow 
the English no leisure to recover from their consternation. 
Charlts formed a body of six thousand men, and sent 


them to attack Jergeau, whither Suffolk had retired with a 
detachment of his array. Tlie .siege lasted ten days ; and 
the place was obstinately defended. Joan displayed lier 
wonted intrepidity on the occasion. She descended into 
the fosse in leading the attack, and she there received a 
blow on the head with a stone, bv which she was con- 
founded and beaten to the ground : but she soon recovered 
herself; and in the end rendered tlie assault succe.ssful : 
Suffolk was obliged to jield himself prisoner to a French- 
man called llenaud ; hut before he submitted, lie asked 
his adv ersary, whether lie were a gentleman ? On receiving 
a satisfactory answer, he demanded, whether he were a 
knight ? llenaud replied, that lie Iiad not yet attained that 
honour. Then 1 wake ynu one, replied Sufiolk: upon 
which he gave him the blow witli his sword, which dubbed 
him into that fraternity ; and lie immediately surrendered 
himself Ills prisoner. 

The remainder of the English army was commanded by 
Fastolfle, Scale.-;, and Talbot, who thought of nothing hut 
of making their retreat, as soon as possible, into a place 
of safety; while the French esteemed the overtaking them 
equivalent to a victory. So much had the events which 
passed before Orleans’ altered every thing between the two 
nations! Tile vanguard of the French, under Richemont 
and Xantraillcs, attacked the rear of the enemy at the 
village of Patay. The battle lasted not a 
moment : the English were discomfited and 
fled : the brave Fastolfle himself showed the example of 
flight to Ills troops ; .and the order of the garter w,as taken 
from him, as a punishment for this instance of cowardice.’’ 
Two thousand men were killed in this action, and both 
Talbot and Scales taken prisoners. 

In the account of all tliese successes, the French 
WTiters, to magnify the w’onder, represent the maid (who 
was now know n by tlie appellation of the maid of Orleans) 
as not only active in combat, hut as performing the office 
of general ; directing the troops, conducting the military 
ojierations, and swaying the deliberations in all councils 
of war. It is certain, that the policy of the French court 
endeavoured to maintain this appearance with the public : 
but It is much more probable, that Dunois and the wiser 
commanders prompted her in all her measures, than that 
a country girl, w ithout experience or education, could, on 
a sudden, become expert in a profession which requires 
more genius and capacity than any other active scene of 
life. It IS snfticient praise, that slie could distininiish the 
persons on whose judgment she might rely; that she could 
seize their hints and suggestions, and on a sudden, deliver 
their opinions as her own ; and that she could curb, on 
orcasion, that visionary and enthusiastic spirit with which 
slie was actuated, and'could temper it with prudence and 
discretion. 

The raising of the siege of Orleans was one part of the 
maid’s promise to Charles: die crowning of liim at Rlieims 
was the Ollier : and she now vehemently insisted that he 
should forthwith set out on that enterprise. A few- weeks 
before, such a proposal would have appeared the most 
cxtrnvag:int in the world. Ilheims lay in a distant quarter 
of the kingdom ; was then in the hands of a victorious 
enemy ; the wliole road w liich led to it was occupied liy 
their garrisons ; and no man could he so sanguine as to 
imagine, that sucli an attempt could so soon come within 
the bounds of possibility. But as it was extremely the 
interest of Charles to liiaintain the belief of some’tliing 
extraordinary and divine in tliese events, and to avail him- 
self of the iiiesent consternation of the English, he re- 
solved to follow the e.xhortations of his warlike prophetess, 
and to lead his army upon this promising adventure. 
Hitherto he had kept remote from the scene of war: .as 
the safety of the state depended upon his jierson, he had 
been persuaded to restrain his military ardour : but observ- 
ing tiiis iirosperous turn of affiirs, lie now determined to 
appear at the head of Ins armies, and to set the example 
of v.aloiir to all his soldieis. And tlie French nobility saw 
at once their young sovereign assuming a new and ’more 
hiilliant chara’cter, seconded by fortune, and conducted by 
the hand of Heaven ; and they caught fresli zeal to exert 
tiiemselves in replacing him oii the tlirone of his ancestors. 
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The Kin" of Charles set out for Rheims at the head of 
l’rancetfo«necl twelve thousand men : he passed by Troye, 
at Kbeims. whicli opened its pates to him : Chalons 
imitated the example : Rheims sent him a deputation with 
its kevs, before his a])proach to it : and he scarcely per- 
ceived, as he passed along, that he was marching throuph 
an enemy’s country. The ceremony of his 
i,thjul>. coronation was here performed' with the 
holy oil, which a pigeon had brought to King Clovis from 
heaven on the first establishment of the French monarchy : 
the .hlaid of Orleans stood by his side in complete ar- 
mour, and displayed her sacred banner, which had so 
often dissipated and confounded his fiercest enemies : and 
the people shouted with the most unfeigned jo)- on view- 
ing such a complication of wonders. After the comple- 
tion of the ceremony, the maid threw herself at the king’s 
feet, embraced his knees, and, with a flood of tears, which 
pleasure and tenderness extorted from her, she congratu- 
lated him on this singular and marvellous event. 

Charles, thus crownied and anointed, became more re- 
sjiectable in the eyes of all his subjects, and seemed, in a 
manner, to receive anew, from a heavenly commission, his 
title to their allegiance. The inclinations of men swaying 
their belief, no one doubted of the inspirations and pro- 
phetic spirit of the maid ; so many incidents, which passed 
all human comprehension, left little room to question a 
superior influence ; and the real and undoubted facts 
brought credit to every exaggeration, it Inch could scarcely 
be rendered more wonderful. Laon, Soissons, Cliateau- 
Thierri, Provins, and many other towns and fortresses in 
that neighbourhood, immediately after Charles’s corona- 
tion, submitted to him on the 'first summons; and the 
whole nation was disposed to give him the most zealous 
testimonies of their duty and affection. 

Prudence of Nothing can impress us with a higher idea 

ihe Bute of of the wisdoin, address, and resolution of the 

Bedford. Duke of Bedford, than his being able to 
maintain himself in so perilous a situation, and to pre- 
sen-e some footing in France, after the defection of so 
many places, and amidst the universal inclination of the 
rest to imitate that contagious example. This prince 
seemed present every where by his vigilance and foresight : 
he employed every' resource which fortune had yet left 
him : he put all the English garrisons in a posture of de- 
fence : he kept a watchful eye over every attempt among 
the French towards an insurrection : he retained the 
Parisians in obedience, by alternately employing caresses 
and severity : and knowing that the Duke of Burgundy 
was already wavering in his fidelity, he acted with so much 
skill and prudence, as to renew, in this dangerous crisis, 
his alliance with that prince ; an alliance of the utmost 
importance to the credit and support of the English go- 
vernment. 

The small supplies which he received from England 
set the talents of this great man in a still stronger light. 
The ardour of the English for foreign conquests was noiv 
extremely abated by time and reflection : the parliament 
seems even to have become sensible of the danger which 
might attend their further progress : no supply of money 
could be obtained by the regent during his gi'eatest dis- 
tresses : and men enlisted slowly under his standard, or 
soon deserted, by reason of the uonderful accounts which 
had reached England, of the magic, and sorcery, and dia- 
bolical power of the hlaid of Orleans."' It happened for- 
tunately, in this emergency, that the Bishop of Winchester, 
now created a cardinal, landed at Calais wnth a body of 
five thousand men, which he was conducting into Bohe- 
mia, on a crusade against the Hussites. He was per- 
suaded to lend these troops to his nephew during the pre- 
sent difficulties;' and the regent was thereby enabled to 
take the field, and to oppose the French king, wlio was 
advancing with his army to the gates of Paris. 

The extraordinary capacity of the Duke of Bedford ap- 
peared also in his military operations. He attempted to 
rptore the courage of his troops by boldly advancing to 
the face of the enemy ; but he chose his posts wdth so much 
caution, as always to decline a combat, and to render it 
impossible for Charles to attack him. He still attended 


that prince in all his movements, covered his own towns 
and garrisons; and kept himself in a posture to leaii ad- 
vantage from every imprudence or lalse step of the eiieiiu 
The French armyj which consisted mostlv of loluntcefs 
who served at their own expense, soon a'fter retired and’ 
was disbanded : Charles went to Bourges, 
the ordinary place of his residence, but not 
till he made himself master of Compeigne, Beaut ais, Sen- 
lis. Sens, Laval, Lagni, St. Denis, and of many jilaces m 
the neiglibouihood of Paris, which the affections of the 
people had put into his hands. 

The regent endeavoured to revive the declining state of 
his affairs by bringing over the young King of England, 
and having him ciownedand anointed at Paris.f All the 
vassals of the crown who lived within the provinces jios- 
sessed by tlie English, swore new’ allegiance, and did 
homage to him. But this ceremony was cold and insipid, 
compared with the lustre which had attended the corona- 
tion of Charles at Rheims ; and' the Duke of Bedford ex- 

ected more eff’ect from an accident, which put into his 

ands the person that had been the author of all his ca- 
lamities. 

'Tlie Maid of Orleans, after the coronation of Charles, 
declared to the Count of Dunois, that her wishes were 
now fully gratified, and that she had no* further desire than 
to return to her former condition, apfl to the occupation 
and course of life tvliich became her sex ; but that noble- 
man, sensible of the gieat adtanfages which might still be 
reaped from her presence in the army, exlioited her to 
persevere, till, by the final expulsion of the English, she 
had brouglit all her prophecies to their full completion. 
Ill pursuance of this advice, she threw’ herself into the 
town of Compeigne, which was at that time besieged by 
the Duke of Burgundy, assisted by the Earls of Arundel 
and Suffolk ; and the' garrison, oh her appearance, be- 
lieved themselves theneeforth invincible. But their joy 
was of short duration. Tlie maid, next day „ 
after her arrival, headed a sally upon the -"‘‘'■‘J 
quarters of John of Luxembourg: she twice diove the 
enemy from their intrenchments ; finding their numbers 
to increase every’ moment, she ordered a retreat ; when 
hard pressed by the pursuers, she turned upon them, and 
made them again recoil ; but being here deserted by her 
friends, and surrounded by the enemy, she was at last, 
after exerting the utmost "valour, taken prisoner by the 
Burgundians.K The common opinion was, that the French 
officers, finding the merit of every victory ascribed to her, 
had in envy to her renown, by’ w’hich they themselves 
w’ere so much eclipsed, w’lllingly exposed her to this fatal 
accident. 

The envy of her friends, on this occasion, was not a 
greater jiroof of her merit than the triumph of her enemies. 
A complete victory w’ould not have given more toy to the 
English and their jiartisans. The service of Te Dciim, 
which has so often been profaned by princes, was pub- 
licly celebrated, on this fortunate event, at Pans. Tlie 
Duke of Bedford fancied, that, by the captivitv of that 
extraordinary w’oman, who had blasted all his successes, 
he should again recover his former ascendant over France; 
and to push further the present advantage, he purchased 
the captive from John of Luxembourg, and formed a 
prosecution against her, w’hicb, whether it proceeded from 
vengeance or policy, was equally barbarous and dis- 
honourable. 

Tliere was no possible reason w’hy Joan 
should not be regarded as a prisoner of war, ' ’ '’ 

and be entitled to all the courtesy’ and good usage which 
civilized nations practise towards enemies on these occa- 
sions. She had never, in her military capacity, forfeited, 
by any act of treachery or cruelty, her claim to that treat- 
ment: she w’as unstained by any chal crime: even the vir- 
tues and the very decorums of her sex had ever been rigidly 
obseived by her : and though her appearing in war, and 
leading armies to battle, may seem an exception, she had 
thereby performed such signal service to her prince, that 
she had abundantly compensated for this irregularity ; 
and was, on that very account, the more an object of 
praise and admiration. It was necessary, therefore, for 
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the Duke of Bedford to interest religion some rvay in the 
prosecution ; and to cover, under that cloak, his violation 
of Justice and humanity. 

Tile Bishop of Beauvais, a man wholly devoted to the 
English interests, presented a petition against Joan, on 
pretence that she was taken within the hounds of his dio- 
cese ; and he desired to have her tried hy an ecclesiastical 
court for sorcery, impiety, idolatry, and magic : the uni- 
versity of Paris was so moan as to join in the same request : 
several prelates, among whom the Cardinal of Winchester 
was the only Englishman, were appointed her judges : 
they held their court m Rouen, where the young King of 
England then resided ; and the maid clothed in her former 
military apparel, but loaded with iions, was produced 
before this tribunal. 

She first desired to be eased of her chains ; her judges 
answered^ that she had once already attempted an escape, 
by throwing herself from a tower ; she confessed the fact, 
maintained the justice of her intention, and owned tliat, 
if she could, she would still execute that purpose. All 
her other speeches showed the same firmness and intre- 
pidity ; though harassed with interrogatories during the 
coui-se of near four months, she never betrayed any weak- 
ness or womanish submission ; and no advantage was 
gamed over her. The point which her judges pushed 
most vehemently, was her visions and revelations, and 
intercourse with departed saints ; and they asked her, 
whether she would submit to the church the tnith of 
these inspirations ! She replied, that she would submit 
them to God, the fountain of truth. They tlien exclaimed, 
that she was a heretic, and denied the authority of the 
church. She appealed to the Pope : they rejected her 
appeal. 

They asked her, why she put trust in her standard, 
which had been consecrated by magical incantations? 
She rejilied, tliat she put trust in the Supreme Being 
alone, whose image was impressed upon it. Tliey de- 
manded, why she carried in her hand that standard at the 
anointment and coronation of Charles at Rheims ? She 
answered, that the person who had shared the danger was 
entitled to share the glory. Wien accused of going to 
war, contrary to the decorum of her sex, and of assuming 
government and command over men; she scrupled not to 
reply, that her sole purpose was to defeat the English, 
and to expel them the kingdom. In the issue, she was 
condemned for all the crimes of which she had been 
accused, aggravated by heresy ; her revelations were de- 
clared to be imentions of the devil to delude the people; 
and she was sentenced to be delivered over to the 
secular arm. 

J oan, so long surrounded by inveterate enemies, who 
treated her with eierymarkoi contumely; brow-beaten 
and overawed by men of superior rank, and invested 
with the ensigns of a sacred character, which she had 
been accustomed to revere, felt her spirit at last subdued; 
and those visionary dreams of inspiiation, in which she 
had been buoyed up by the trium|ilis of success and the 
apjilauses of her own party, gave way to the terrors of 
that imnishinent to uliich she was sentenced. She pub- 
licly declared herself willing to recant; she acknowledged 
the illusion of those revelations winch the church had 
rejected; and she promised never more to maintain them. 
Her sentence was then mitigated ; she was condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment, and to be fed during life on 
bread and water. 

Enough uas now done to fulfil all political vdews, and 
to convince both the French and the English, that the 
opinion of divine influence, which had so much encouraged 
the one and daunted the other, was entirely without foun- 
dation. But the barbarous vengeance of Joan’s enemies 
was not satisfied with this victory. Suspecting that the 
female dress which she had now consented to wear, was 
disagreeable to her, they purposely placed in her apart- 
ment a suit of men’s apparel ; and watched for the enects 
of that temptation upon her. On the sight of a dress, in 
which she had acquired so much renown, and which, she 
once believed, she wore by the particular appointment of 
Heaven, all her former ideas and passions revived ; and 
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she ventured in her solitude to clothe herself again in the 
forbidden garment. Her insidious enemies caught her in 
that situation : her fault was interpreted to be no less 
than a relapse into heresy : no recantation would now 
suffice, and no pardon could be granted her. She was 
condemned to be burned in the market- 
place of Roiien ; and the infamous sentence ule' Wmd ot 
was accordingly executed. This admirable 
heroine, to whom the more generous super- 
stition of the ancients would have erected altars, was, on 
pretence of heresy and magic, delivered over alive to the 
flames, and expiated, by tliat dreadful punishment, the 
signal services which she had rendered to her prince, and 
to her native country. 

The afiairs of the English, far from being . _ 
advanced by this execution, went every day 
more and more to decay : the great abilities of the regent 
were unable to resist the strong inclination, which had seized 
the French, to return under flie obedience of their rightful 
sovereign, and which that act of cruelty was ill fitted to 
remove. Chartres was surprised by a stratagem of the 
Count of Dunois : a body of tlie Engltsh, under Lord 
Willoughby, was defeated at St. Celerin, upon the Sarte:'' 
the fair in the suburbs of Caen, seated in the midst of the 
English territories, was pillaged by de Lore, a French 
officer: the Duke of Bedford himself was obliged by 
Dunois to raise the siege of Lagni, with some loss of 
reputation : and all these misfortunes, tliough light, yet 
being^continued and uninterrupted, brought discredit on 
the English, and menaced them with an approaching 
revolution. But the chief detriment which the regent 
sustained, was by the death of his duchess, who had 
hitherto preserved some appearance of friendship between 
him and her brother the Duke of Burgundy : > and his 
marriage soon afterwards, with Jaqueline of Luxembourg, 
was the beginning of a breach between them.'> Philip 
complained, that the regent had never had the civility to 
inform him of his intentions, and that so sudden a mar- 
riage was a slight on his sister’s memory. The Cardinal 
of Winchester mediated a reconciliation between these 
jirinces, and brought both of them to St. Omer’s for that 
purpose. The Duke of Bedford here expected the first 
visit, both as he was son, brother, and uncle to a king, 
and because he had already made such advances as to 
come into the Duke of Burgundy’s territories, in order to 
have an interview with him: but Philip, proud of his 
great power and independent dominions, refused to pay 
this compliment to the regent : and the two princes, un- 
able to adjust the ceremonial, parted without seeing each 
other.' A bad prognostic of tlieir cordial intentions to 
renew past amity ! 

Nothing could be more repugnant to the Defectirm or 
interests of the house of Burgundy, than to "t 

unite the crowis of France and England on 
the same head; an event which, had it taken place, would 
have reduced the duke to the rank of a petty prince, and 
have rendered his situation entirely dependent and pre- 
carious. The title also to the crown of France, which, 
after tlie failure of the elder branches, might accrue to 
the duke or his posterity, had been sacrificed by the 
treaty ofTroye; and strangers and enemies were thereby 
irrevocably fixed upon the throne. Revenge alone had 
carried Philip into these impolitic measures ; and a point 
of honour had hitherto induced him to maintain them. 
But as it is the nature of passion gradually to decay, 
while the sense of interest maintains a permanent influence 
and authority ; the duke had, for some years, appeared 
sensibly to relent in his animosity against Charles, and 
to hearken willingly to the apologies made by that prince 
for the murder of the late Duke of Burgundy. ILs ex- 
treme youth was pleaded in his favour ; his incapacity to 
judge for himself ; the ascendant gained over him by his 
ministers ; and his inability to resent a deed, which, with- 
out his knowledge, had been perpetrated by those under 
whose guidance he was then placed. ’Tlie more to flatter 
the pride of Philip, the King of France had banished 
from his court and presence Tanegui de Chatel, and all 
those who were concerned m that assassination ; ar d had 
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offered to make every other atonement which could be 
required of liim. The distress which Charles had already 
suffered, had tended to gratify the duke’s revenge ; the 
miseries, to wliich France had been so long exposed, had 
begun to move his compassion; and the cries of all 
Europe admonished him, that his resentment, which might 
hitherto be deemed pious, would, if carried further, be 
universally condemned as barbarous and unrelenting. 
^Vhile the duke was in this disposition, every disgust 
which he received from England made a double im- 
pression upon him ; the entreaties of the Count of Riche- 
mont and the Duke of Bourbon, who had married his 
two sisters, had weight; and he finally determined to 
unite himself to the royal family of France, from which 
his own was descended. For this purpose, a 
congress was appointed at Arras under the 
mediation of deputies from the Pope and the council of 
Basle : the Duke of Burgundy came thither in person : 
the Duke of Bourbon, the Count of Richemont, and other 
persons of high rank, appeared as ambassadors from 
lYance : and the English having also been invited to 
attend, the Cardinal of Winchester, the Bishops of Nor- 
wich and St. David’s, the Earls of Huntingdon and 
Sufl'olk, with others, received from the protector and coun- 
cil a commission for that purpose.™ 

. The conferences were held in the abhej' of 

■ St. Vaast; and began with discussing the 
proposals of the two croums, which w’ere so wide of each 
other as to admit of no hopes of accommodation. France 
offered to cede Normandy with Guienne, but both of them 
loaded with the usual homage and vassalage to the crown. 
As the claims of England upon France were universally 

S ular in Europe, the mediators declared the oilers of 
is ven’ reasonable ; and the Cardinal of Winchester, 
3yith the other English ambassadors, without giving a par- 
ticular detail of their demands, immediately left the 
congress. There remained nothing but to discuss the 
mutual pretensions of Charles and Philip. These were 
easily adjusted : the vassal was in a situation to give law 
to his superior; and he exacted conditions, which, had it 
not been for the present necessity, would have been deemed, 
to the last degree, dishonourable and disadvantageous to 
the crown of France. Besides making rejieated atone- 
ments and acknowledgments for the murder of the Duke 
of Burgundy, Charles was obliged to cede all the towns 
of Pictu-dy which lay between the Somme and the Low 
Countries ; he yielded several other territories ; he agreed, 
that these and all the other dominions of Philip should 
be held by him, during his life, without doing any homage, 
or swearing fealty to tlie present king; and he freed his 
subjects from all obligations to allegiance, if ever he in- 
A. D. ms ^IP^d this treaty." Such were the con- 
ditions upon which France purchased the 
friendship of the Duke of Burgundy. 

Die duke sent a herald to England with a letter, in 
which he notified the conclusion of the treaty of Arras, 
and apologized for his departure from that of Troye. 'The 
council received the heiald with great coldness : tliey even 
assigned him his lodgings in a shoemaker’s house, by way 
of insult ; and the populace were so incensed, that if the 
Duke of Gloucester had not given him guards, his life 
had been exposed to danger, when he appeared in the 
streets. The Flemings, and other subjects of Philip, were 
insulted, and some of them murdered by the Londoners ; 
and every thing seemed to tend towards a rupture between 
the two nations." These vdolences were not disagreeable 
to the Duke of Burgundy ; as they afforded him a pre- 
tence for the further measures which he intended to take 
against the English, whom he now regarded as implacable 
and dangerous enemies. 

mil Sept. A few days after the Duke of Bedford 
R'?"' '!l? , received intelligence of this treaty, so fatal 

DukeofBediord. tQ the interests of England, he died at 
Roiien ; a prince of great abilities, and of many virtues ; 
and whose memory, except from the barbarous execution 
of the Maid of Orleans, was unsullied by any consider- 
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able blemish. Isabella, Queen of Franco, died a little 
before him, despised by the English, detested by the 
French, and reduced in her later lears to regard, with an 
unnatural horror, the progress dnd success of her own son, 
in recovering possession of his kingdom. This period 
was also signalized by the death of the Earl of Arundel a 
a great English general, who, though ho commanded three 
thousand men, was foiled by Xaintrailles at the head of six 
hundred, and soon after expired of the wounds which he 
received in the action. 

The violent factions which prevailed be- 
tween the Duke of Gloucester and the 
Cardinal of Winchester prevented the English from taking 
the proper measures for repairing these m'ultiplied losses, 
and threw all their affairs into confusion. The popularity 
of the duke, and his near relation to the crown, gave him 
advantages m the contest which he often lost by his open 
and unguarded temper, unfit to struggle with the politic 
and interested spirit of his rival. The balance, meanwhile, 
of these parties, kept every thing in suspense : foreign 
affairs were much neglected : and though the Duke of 
Yoik, son to that Earl of Cambridge who was executed in 
the beginning of the last reign, was appointed successor to 
the Duke of Bedford, it was sey^ uionths before his 
commission passed the seals ; and the English remained 
so long in an enemy’s country without a proper head or 
governor. 

The new governor, on his arrival, found the uprim. n 
capital already lost. The Parisians had Knsiisii m 
always been more attached to the Burgun- rr.ince. 
dian than to the English interest ; and after the conclu- 
sion of the treaty of Arras, their affections, without any 
fiirtlier control, universally led them to return to their 
allegiance under their native sovereign. The constable, 
together with Lile-Adam, the same person who had before 
put Paris into the hands of tlie Duke of Burgundy, was 
introduced in the night-time by intelligence witli the 
citizens : Lord Willoughby, who commanded only a small 
garrison of 1500 men, was expelled : this nobleman dis- 
covered valour and presence of mind on the occasion ; but 
unable to guard so large a place against such multitudes, 
he retired into the Bastile, and being there invested, he 
delivered up that fortress, and was contented to stipulate 
for the safe retreat of his troops into Normandy .a 

In the same season the Dukc of Burgundy openly took 
part against England, and commenced hostilities by 
the siege of Calais, the only place which now gave the 
English any sure hold of Franco, and still rendered them 
dangerous. As he was beloved among liis own subject', 
and had acquired the epithet of Good, from his popular 
qualities, he was able to interest all the inhabitants of the 
Low Countries in the success of this enterprise ; and he 
invested that place with an army, formidable from its 
nunrbers, but without experience, discipline, or military 
^irit.r On the first alarm of this siege, the Duke of 
Gloucester assembled some forces, sent a defiance to Philip, 
and challenged him to wait the event of a battle, which he 
jiromised to give, as soon as the uind would permit him 
to reach Calais. The warlike genius of the English had 
at that time rendered them terrible to all the noithern parts 
of Europe; especially to the Flemings, who were more 
expert in manufactures than in arms ; and the Duke of 
Burgundy, being already foiled in some attempts before 
Calais, and observing the discontent and 
terror of his own army, thought jiroper to ‘ 
raise the siege, and to retreat before the arrival of tlie 
enemy.' 

Die English were still masters of many fine provinces 
in France ; but retained possession, more by the extreme 
weakness of Charles, than by the strength of their own 
garrisons, or the force of their armies. Nothing indeed 
can be more surprising than the feeble efforts made, during 
the course of several years, by these two potent nations 
against each other; while the one struggled for independ- 
ence, and the other aspired to a total conquest of its rival. 
The general want of industry, commerce, and police, in 
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that tige, had rendered all the European nations, and 
France and England no less than tlie others, unfit for 
bearing the burdens of Avar, when it rvas prolonged beyond 
one season ; and the continuance of hostilities had, long 
ere this time, exhausted the force and patience of both 
kingdoms. Scarcely could the appearance of an army be 
brouglit into the field on citlier side ; and all the opera- 
tions con'-istcd m the surpusal of places, in the rencounter 
of detached parties, and iii incursions upon the ojien 
country; which Averc iierformcd by small bodies, assem- 
bled on a sudden from the neighbouring iniriisons. In 
this method ol conducting the Avar, the ricnch king had 
much the ailA'antage : the affottions of the people AA’ere 
entirely on his side : intelligeni'C A'as eaily brought him of 
the st.i'tc and motions of the enemy ; the inhabitants AA-ere 
readA to join in any attempts against the g.irrisons: and 
thus ground aa.is contimiallA, though sIoaa-Ia, gained upon 
the English. The Duke ol York, aa-Iio aasis a prince of 
abilities, struggled against those difiiciilties during the 
course of live a ears ; and being assisted by the A-aloiir of 
Lord Talbot, soon after ere.ited Earl of Shrcusbiiry, be 
jitrformed actions aa-IiicIi acipincd bun honour, but merit 
not the attention of posteritj. It AAOiild liaA-c been AA'ell, 
had this feeble AA.ir, in sp.iring the blood of the people, 
prevented likewise all other oppressions ; and had the 
lurA of men, aaIiicIi reason ancl justice cannot restrain, 
thus hajiiulv roceiAcd a check from their impotence anti 
tnabilitA. lliit the French and English, though they ex- 
erted such sm.ill forte, AAcre, howcAcr, stretching beyond 
their resources, avIucIi A\ere still smaller; and the troops, 
destitute of naA, AAcre obliged to subsM by plundering and 
ojipressmg tlic tountr.A, both of friends aiid enemies. The 
A I) 1110 ll'c north ol Fnince, aaIiicIi Atas 

the se.it of AA-ar, were- laid Avastcanel loft un- 
cultiA.ited.t The cities AAcre gradti.ilK dcpopitlat''d, not 
liA tile blood spilt in b.ittle, but by the more flcstnictiA-e 
jiill.ige of the garrisons and lioth parties, A\earA of hosti- 
lities aa hieh derided nothing, seemed at last desirous of 
neaee, and theA si t on loot ncgociatioiis for that purpose. 
Hut tlio propos.ils ol France, and the domamis of Eiiginiid, 
AAore still so AA-iile of e.iili other, that all hope of aceom- 
mod.ition iinmedi.iteh A.iiiislied The Icnglisli .'imbass.a- 
dors demaiKli'd reslilulinn ot ,dl the iiroAiiicts aa'IiicIi had 
oiiec bun .iniu \ed to Engl.nid, together AA-itb tlio final 
tissinnol ( al Us .mil iis d'strict ; .mil rcipiired the |ios- 
scssioii of these I'Aleiisne territories AMtliout the burden of 
.iiij fe.illA or bimi.ige on the jiirt of their prince: the 
French oihred oiiK ]iirl of (,’uumie, part of Normandc, 
imtl Cakiis, loaded with ilie usu.d burdens. It appe.ircd 
in A-ain to coiitume the m gncnliou, aaIuIo there A\as so 
little pros|icct of agru meiit The English Avere sidl too 
liaughtA to stoop Ironi ihc A.ist hopis aaIiicIi thcA had 
forriierlA ciiti rt iimd, .md to accept ol terms more suitable 
to the pn «i nt londilion of the Iaao kingdoms. 

The Duke ol 'l ork soon after resigned his gOA'crnment 
to the I'.arl of .iniick, .i nohlem.in of reputation, aaIioiii 
flialh prcienlid from long en)OAiiig this dignity. The 
duke, ii] on the ih iiiise of lh.it iiohlein m, returned to his 
eharge, and dining his .idiniiiisir.ilioii, a truce aa.is con- 
I lulled hetueeii the King of Ihigkiml and the Duke of 
HiirguiiilA, aaIucIi had become lucessarA for the comracr- 
CKil interests of llirir subjcits" The aa.if aa'iiIi France 
tontiiiiiril in the same languid and feeble si.ite as befc'rc. 

Tlie capliAitA ol fiAO |irinces of the blood, l.iken prison- 
ers in llie battfe of .k/meour, aa.is a considerable .adA'an- 
tage aaIiicIi Jhigkiiid long enjOAed oA’cr its cnenn- ; but 
this su]ieriorit_A aa.is moan emii'clA lost. Some of these 
princes li.id died; some li.id been ransomed; and the 
Duke of Oilc.ms, the most poAACiful among them, aaais the 
last that remained in the bands ol the English. He ofibred 
the sum of .') I,000 nobles^ for Ins libertA ; and aa-Iich this 
jiroposal AAas l.iid belore the council of England, as eA-erj 
epicstion AAas there an object of fiction, the party of the 
Duke of Gloucester, and that of the Cardinal of \Vmches- 
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ter, Avere divided in their sentiments Avith regard to it. 
The duke reminded the council of the dying advice of the 
late king, that none of these prisoners should on any ac- 
count be released, till his son should be of sufficient age 
to hold himself the reins of government. The cardinal 
insisted on the greatness of the sum offered, Avhich in 
reality Av,as nearly equal to two-thirds of all the extraor- 
dinary supplies that the parliament, during the course of 
seven jears, granted for the support of tlie“ war. And he 
added, that tlic release of this jirince was more likely to be 
advantageous than prejudicial to the English interests, by 
filling the court of France with fiction, and giving a bead 
to those numerous malcontents AA-hom diaries Avas at pre- 
sent able, with great difficultA', to restrain. The cardinal’s 
party, as usual, prevailed : tlie Duke of Orleans aaxis re- 
leased, after a melancholy captivity of tAventy-five years :x 
and the Duke of Burgundy, as a pledge of his entire re- 
conciliation Avitli the family of Orleans, facilitated to that 
prince the payment of his ransom. It must be confessed, 
tliat the princes and nobility, in those ages, Avent to Avar 
on very disadAwntageous terms. If tliey AA-ere taken pri- 
soners, they either remained in captivity during life, or 
purclnsed tlieir liberty at the price which the victors AACre 
pleased to impose, and Avliich often reduced their families 
to AA-nnt and beggary. 

The sentiments of the cardinal, some time . „ , 
after, prevailed, inanother pointof still greater ’ • 
moment. That prelate had aliA-ajs encouraged CA-erj- pro- 
posal of accommodation AA-ith France ; and bad represented 
the utter impossibility, m the present circumstances, of 
pushing further the conquests in tliat kingdom, and the great 
difficulty of even maintaining those that AA-ere already niade. 
He insisted on the extreme rolnctance of the parliament 
to grant supplies ; the disorders in AA-hich the English 
aflhirs in Normandy AA-ere invoh-cd ; the daily jirogress 
made hy the French king; and the adi-antageof stopping 
ins hand by a temporary accommodation, avIiicIi might 
lo.avc room for time and 'accidents to operate in favour of 
the English. Tiio Duke of Gloucester, high spirited and 
haughty, and ediic.atod in the lofty pretensions aaIiicIi the 
first siKCCsses of bis two brothers bad rendered familiar 
to him, could not vet be induced to relinquish all bojies 
of prev.aibng oAcr France; much less could lie see, Avith 
patience, bis oAvn opinion tliAvarted and rejected by the 
influence of bis rival m the Englisli council. But not- 
AAithstandmg bis ojiposition, the Earl of Suffolk, a noble- 
ma^n aaIio adhered to the cardinal’s party, AA-as despatched 
to Tours, in order to negociate Avitli the French ministers. 
It AA-.as found impossible to adjust the terms . 

of a lasting peace; but a truce for tu-entA- -jTu^vith 
tAA-o months av.is concluded, aa-IiicIi left every fr.nce. 
thing on the jircscnt footing betAA-ecn the parties. The 
numerous disorders under Avhirli tlie French gOA-ernment 
laboured, and aa Inch time alone could remedy, induced 
Charles to assent to this truce ; and the same motiA-es 
engaged him aftenvards to prolong it.' But Suffolk, not 
content with executing this object of his commission, pro- 
ceeded .also to finish another business ; Avliicli seems rather 
to have been implied than expressed in the poAAers that 
had been grantou him.” 

In proportion as Henn' adA-anced in years, bis character 
became fullj known in the court, and AA-as no longer am- 
biguous to cither fiction. Of the most harmless, inoflen- 
siYC, simple manners, but of the most slender capacity, 
be AA-as fitted, both by (be softness of bis temper, and tlie 
AAcakness of Ins understanding, to be perpetually goA-erned 
by those aa-Iio surrounded him ; and it AA-as easA" to foresee 
that Ins reign AA-ould prove a perpetual minority. As be 
had iioAV reached the tAventy-tliird a ear of bis age, it AA-as 
natural to think of choosing him a queen ; and each party 
AA-as ambitious of having him receive one from their hand ; 
as It AA-as probable that this circumstance AAould decide, 
for CA-er, the victory bctAACcn them. The Duke of Glou- 
cester proposed a daughter of the Count of Arniagnac ; 
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but had not credit to effect his purpose. Tlie cardinal 
and Ins friends had cast their eye on Marparet of Anjou, 
daughter of Regnier, titular King of Sicily, Naples, and 
Jerusalem, descended from the Count of Anjou, brother 
of Charles V., who had left these magnificent titles, but 
without any real power or possessions, to his posterity. 
This princess herself uas the most accomplished of her 
age both in body and mind ; and seemed to possess those 
qualities which would equally qualify her to acquire the 
ascendant over Henry, and to supply all his defects and 
weaknesses. Of a masculine, courageous spirit, of an 
enterprising temper, endowed with solidity as well as 
vivacity of understanding, she had not been able to conceal 
these great talents even in the privacy of her father’s 
family ; and it was reasonable to expect, that when she 
should mount the throne, they would break out with still 
supeiior lustre. The Earl of Suffolk, therefore, in concert 
with his associates of the English council, made proposals 
of marriage .to Margaret, which were accepted. But this 
nobleman, besides pre-occunying the princess’s favour, 
by being the chief means of Iier advancement, endeavour- 
ed to ingratiate himself with her and her family, by very 
Marr.aBecfihe extraordinary concessions : though Mtirgaret 
kmjf with Mar- brought 110 clowry with her, he ventured of 
garei ot Anjou. }iiii,,'elf, without any directaiithority from the 
council, but probably with the approbation of the cardinal 
and the ruling members, to engage, by a secret article, that 
the province of Maine, which was at that time in the 
hands of the English, should be ceded to Charles of 
Anjou, her uncle,'' who was prime minister and favourite 
of the French king, and who had already received from 
Ills master the grant of that province as his appanage. 

The treaty of marriage was ratified in England : Suf- 
folk obtained first the title of marquis, then that of duke; 
and even received the thanks of parliament for his services 
in concluding it.<= The princess fell immediately into close 
connexions with .the cardinal and his party, tlie Dukes of 
Somerset, Suffolk, and Buckingham;'' who, fortified by 
her powerful patronage, resolved on tlie final ruin of the 
Duke of Gloucester. 

A D 144- . generous prince, worsted in all court 

'■ intrigues, for which his temper was not suit- 
ed ; but possessing, in a high degree, the favour of the 

ublic, had already received from his rivals a cruel morti- 

cation, which he had hitherto borne without violating 
public peace, but which it was impossible tliat a person 
of his spirit and humanity could ever forgive. His 
duchess, the daughterof Reginald, Lord Cobham, had been 
accused of the crime of witchcraft, and it was pretended 
that there was found in her possession a waxen figure of 
the king, which she and her associates. Sir Roger Boling- 
broke, a priest, and one Margery Jordan of Eye, meltrf 
in a magical manner before a slow fire, with an intention 
of making Henry’s force and vigour waste away by like 
insensible degrees. The accusation was well calculated to 
affect the weak and credulous mind of the king, and to 
gain belief in an ignorant age ; and the duchess was 
brought to trial with her confederates. The nature of this 
crime, so opposite to all common sense, seems always to 
exempt the accusers from observing the rules of common 
sense in their evidence ; the prisoners were pronounced 
guilty ; the duchess was condemned to do public penance, 
and to suffer perpetual imprisonment; tlie others were 
executed.' But, as these violent proceedings were ascrib- 
ed solely to the malice of the duke’s enemies, the people, 
contrary to their usual practice in such marvellous trials, 
acq^uitted tlie unhappy sufferers; and increased their esteem 
and affection towards a prince, who was thus exposed, 
without protection, to those mortal injuries. 

'These sentiments of the public made the Cardinal of 
Winchester and his party sensible that it was necessary to 
destroy a man whose popularity might become dangerous, 
and whose resentment tney had so much cause to appre- 
hend. In order to effect their purpose, a parliament was 
summoned to meet, not at London, which was supposed 
to be too well affected to the duke, but at St. Edmonds- 
bury, where they expected that he would lie entirely at 


their mercy. As soon as he iippcarod, he 
w^ accused of treason, and thrown into ^ 

prison. He was soon after found dead in t)"'-' 'i t.lou- 
liis bed ; '' and though it was pretended that 
his death was natural, and though his body, vliich was 
exposed to public view, bore no marks of outward 
violence, no one doubted but he had fallen a victim to 
the vengeance of his enemies. An artifice, formerlv prac- 
tised in the case of Edward II., Richard II., and Thomas 
of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, could deceive nobody. 
The reason of this assassination of the duke seems not 
that the ruling party apprehended his acquittal in parlia- 
ment on account of his innocence, which, in such times 
was seldom much regardedj but that they imagined his’ 
public trial and execution would have .been more invidious 
than his private murder, which they pretended to deny. 
Some gentlemen of his retinue were afterwards tried as ac- 
complices in his treasons, and were condemned to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered. They were hanged and 
cut down ; but just as the executioner was proceeding to 
quarter them, their pardon was produced, and they were 
recovered to life.? The most barbarous kind of mercy 
that can possibly be imagined ! 

This prince is said to have receiAa a better education 
than was usual in his age, to have founded one of the first 
public libraries in England, and to have been a great 
patron of learned men. Among other advantages, which 
he reaped from this turn of mind, it tended much to cure 
him of credulity ; of which the following instance is given 
by Sir Tliomas More. There was a man, who pretended, 
that, though he was born blind, he had recovered Ins 
sight by touching the shrine of St. Albans. The duke, 
happening soon after to pass that way, iiiiestioned the man, 
and, seeming to doubt of his sight, asked him the colours of 
several cloaks, worn by persons of his retinue. 'The man 
told them very readily. You are a knave, cried the piince ; 
had you been born blind, you could not so soon have learned 
to distinguish colours : and immediately ordered liim to be 
set in the stocks as an impostor.'i 

The Cardinal of Winchester died six w'eeks after his 
nephew, whose murder was universally ascribed to him 
as well as to the Duke of Suffolk, and which, it is said, 
gave him more remorse in his last moments, than could 
naturally be expected from d man hardened, during the 
course of a long life, m falsehood and in politics. What 
share the queen had in this guilt, is uncertain ; her usual 
activity and spirit made the public conclude, with some 
reason, that the duke’s enemies durst not have ventured on 
such a deed without her privity. But there happened, 
soon after, an event, of which she and her favourite, the 
Duke of Suflblk, bore incontestably the whole odium. 

That article of the marriage treaty, by which the pro- 
vince of Maine was to be ceded to Charles of Anjou, the 
queen’s uncle, had probably been liitherto kept secret ; 
and, during the lifetime of the Duke of Gloucester, it 
might have been dangerous to venture on the execution of 
It. But, as the court of France strenuously insisted on 
performance, orders were now despatched, under Henry’s 
iiand, to Sir Francis Surienne, governor of Mans, com- 
manding him to surrender that place to Charles of Anjou. 
Surienne, either questioning the authenticity of the order, 
or regarding his government as his sole fortune, refused 
compliance ; and it became necessary for a Frencli army, 
under the Count of Dunois, to lay siege to the city. 'The 
governor made as good a defence as his situation could 
permit ; but, receiving no relief from Edmund, Duke of 
Somerset, who was at that time governor of Normandy, he 
was at last obliged to capitulate, and to surrender not only 
Mans, but all the other fortresses of that province, which 
was thus entirely alienated from the crown of England. 

Tlie bad effects of this measure stopped 
not here. Surienne, at the head of all his 
garrisons, amounting to two thousand five hundred men, 
retired into Normandy, in expectation of being taken into 
pay, and of being quartered in some towns of that pro- 
vince. But Somerset, who had no means of subsisting 
such a multitude, and who was probably incensed at 
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Surienne’s disobedience, refused to admit him : a'nd this 
adventurer, not daring to commit depredations on the ter- 
ritories either of the king of France or of England, march- 
ed into Brittany, seized the town of Fougeies, repaired 
the fortifications of Pontorson and St. James de Beuvroii, 
and subsisted his troops by the ravages whicli he exercised 
on that whole province." Tlie Duke of Brittany com- 
plained of this violence to the King of France, his liege 
lord : Charles remonstrated with the Duke of Somerset : 
that nobleman leplied, that the injury vwis done without 
his privity, and that lie had no authority over Sunenne and 
his companions.^' Tliough tins answer ought to have ap- 
peared satisfactory to Charles, who had often felt severely 
the licentious, independent spirit of such mercenary sol- 
diers, he never would admit of the apology. lie still in- 
sisted that these phinderers should he recalled, and that 
reparation should he made to the Duke of Brittany for all 
the damages which he had sustained : and, in order to 
render an accommodation absolutely impracticable, he 
made the estimation of damages amount to no less a sum 
than 1,000,000 crowns. He was sensible of the superiority 
which the present state of his afiairs gave him over Eng- 
land j and he determined to take advantage of it. 

_ No sooner was the truce concluded he- 

rt e 0 ranee. kingdoms, than Charles em- 

ployed himself, with great industry and judgment, in 
repairing those numberless ills to which Fnince, from the 
continuance of wars, both foreign and domestic, had so 
long been exjiosed. He restored the course of public jus- 
tice ; he introduced order into the finances ; he established 
discipline in his troops ; he repressed faction in his court; 
he revived the languid state of agriculture and the arts ; 
and, m the course of a few years, he rendered his kingdom 
flourisliing within itself, and formidable to its neighbours. 
Meanwhile, affairs in England had taken a very different 
turn. Tlie court was divided into parties, which were en- 
raged against each other ; the people were discontented 
vv ith the government : conquests in France, which were 
an object more of glory than of interest, were overlooked 
amidst domestic incidents, which engrossed the attention 
of all men : the governor of Normandy, ill supplied with 
money, was obliged to dismiss the gre.ater part of his 
troops, and to allow the fortifications of the towns and 
castles to become ruinous : and tlie nobility and people of 
that province had, during the late open communication 
with France, enjoyed frequent opportunities of renewing 
connexions witl'i their ancient master, and of concerting 
the means for expelling the Engli.sli. The occasion, there- 
fore, seemed favourable to Chailes for breaking the truce. 
Normandy was at once invaded by four powerful armies ; 
one commanded by tlie king himself; a second by the 
Duke of Brittany ; a third by the Duke of Alencon ; and 
A D 1419 ^ lourth by the Count of Dunois. Tlie places 

Uenewaiot Opened tlieir gates almost as soon as the 
iiie wtir with French appeared before them : Verneiiil, 
idiice. Nogent, Chateau Gaillard, Ponteau de Mer, 
Gisors, Mantc, Vernon, Aigentan, Lisieux, Fecamp, Cou- 
taiices, Belesme, Pont de I’Arciie, fell in an instant into 
the hands of the enemy. The Duke of Somerset, so far 
from having an army which could take the field, and re- 
lieve these places, was not able to supply them with the 
necessary ganasons and provisions. He retired with the 
few troops of which he was master into Rouen; and 
thought It sufficient, if, till the aiiival of succours from 
England, lie could save that capital from the general fate 
of the province. Tlie King of France, at the liead of a 
formidable army, fifty thousand strong, presented himself 
before the gates': the dangerous example of revolt had in- 
fected the inhabitants ; and they called aloud for a capitu- 
lation. Somerset, unable to resist at once both the enemies 
within and from vrithout, retired with ins garrison into the 
palace and castle, which being jilaces not tenable, lie was 
. . obliged to surrender ; he purchased a retreat 

' to Harfleurby the payment of 50,000 crowns, 

by engaging to surrender Arques,'Tancarville, Caudebec, 
llonfleur, and other places in the higher Normandy, and 
by delivering hostages for the performance of articles.! The 
governor of Harfleur refused to obey his orders; upon 
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which the Earl of Shrewsbury, who was one of the hos- 
tages, was detained prisoner ; and the English were thus 
deprived of the only general capable of recovering them 
from their present distressed situation. Harfleur made a 
better defence under Sir Thomas Curson the governor ; 
but was finally obliged to open its gates to Dunois. Suc- 
cours at last appeared from England under > rv 
Sir Thomas kjriel, and landed at Cher- 
bourg : but these came \ erj late, amounted only to 4000 
men, and were soon after jnit to rout at Fourmigni, by the 
Count of Clermont."" This battle, or rather .skirnii.sb, was 
the only action fought by the English for the defence of 
their dominions in France, ubich they had purchased at 
such an expense of blood and treasure. Somerset, shut 
up in Caen without any prospect of relief, found it neces- 
sary to capitulate : Fallaise opened its gates, on condition 
that the Earl of Shrewsbury should be restored to liberty : 
and Cherbourg, the last place of Normandy, which re- 
mained in the hands of the English, being delivered up, 
the conquest of that important province was finished in a 
twelvemonth by Charles, to the great joy of the inliabitants 
and of his whole kingdom." 

A like rapid success attended the French arms in 
Giiienne ; though the inhabitants of that province were, 
from long custom, better inclined to the English goi ern- 
ment. Dunois was despatched thither, and -riie rnsiish tx- 
met with no resistance in the field, and very ir.,nce. 
little from the towns. Great improvements had been 
made, during this age, in the structure and management of 
artillery, and none in fortification ; and the art of defence 
was by that means more unequal, than either before or 
since, to the art of attack. After all the small places about 
Bourdeaux were reduced, thecitv agreed to submit, if not 
relieved by a certain time ; ana as no one in England 
thought seriously of these distant concerns, no relief ap- 
peared ; the place surrendered ; and Bayonne being taken 
soon after, this whole province, which bad remained united 
to England since the accession of Henry II. uas, after a 
period of three centuries, finally swallowed up in the 
French monarchy. 

Though no jieace or truce was concluded between 
France and England, the war was, in a manner, at an end. 
The English, torn in pieces by the civil dissensions which 
ensued, made but one feeble effort more for the recovery 
of Guieniie : and Charles, occupied at home in regulating 
the government, and fencing against the intrigues of his 
factious son, Lewis the dauphin, scarcely ever attempted 
to invade them in their island, or to retaliate upon them, 
by availing himself of their intestine confusions. 
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Claim oF tlie Duke of York fo the crown — ^The Tail ofW.trwick — Tm- 
peachmentof the Duke ot Suflolk — His lianishnient — and death — Popular 
insurrection — 1 he parlies ot York and Lancaster — First armament otthe 
Duke of York — Iirst battle ot St Alhans — Battle ot Blore-healh — ot 
^Northampton — A parhament — Battle ot NS akefield — Death of tnc Duke 
ot York — Battle ot ISIortimer’s Cross — Second battle of St Albans — 
Fdwaid IV. assumes the cioun — Miscellaneous liansactions of tins 
reign. 

A WEAK prince, seated on the throne of ^ rj ,50 
England, had never failed, how gentle soever ’ 
and innocent, to he infested with faction, discontent, re- 
bellion, and civil commotions ; and as the incapacity of 
Henry appeared every day in a fuller light, these danger- 
ous consequences began, from past experience, to be 
universally and justly apprehended. Men also of unquiet 
spirits, no longer employed in foreign wars, whence they 
were now excluded by the situation of the neighbouring 
states, were the more likely to excite intestine disorders, 
and, by tlieir emulation, nvalship, and animosities, to tear 
the bowels of their native country. But though these 
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causes alone were sufficient to breed confusion, there con- 
curred another circumstance of the most d^gerous nature: 
a pretender to the crown appeared : the title itself of the 
weak prince, who enioyed the name of sovereignty, was 
disputed : and the Isnglish were now to pay the severe, 
thou!!:h late, jienalty of their turbulence under Richard II. 
and of their levity in violating, without any necessity or 
just reason, the lineal succession of their monarchs. 
cidi ii of tiie males of the house of Mortimer 

Duke of York were extinct; but Anne, the sister of the 
to the crown. jj^rch, having espoused the 

Earl of Cambridge, beheaded in the reign of Henry V. 
had transmitted her latent, but not yet forgotten, claim to 
her son, Richard, Duke of York. This prince, thus de- 
scended, by his mother, ftom Philippa, only daughter of 
the Duke of Clarence, second son of Edward III. stood 
plainly in the order of succession before the king, who 
derived his descent from the Duke of Lancaster, third 
son of that monarch ; and that claim could not, in many 
respects, have fallen into more dangerous hands than 
those of the Duke of York. Ricliard was a man of 
valour and abilities, of a prudent conduct and mild dis- 
position ; he had enjoyed an opportunity of displaying 
these virtues in his government of France : and though 
recalled from that command by the intrigues and superior 
interest of the Duke of Somerset, lie had been sent to 
suppress a rebellion in Ireland ; and succeeded much 
better in that enterprise than his rival in the defence of 
Normandy, and had even' been able to attach to his person 
and family the whole Irish nation, whom he was sent to 
subdue.'* In the right of his father, he bore the rank of 
first prince of the blood ; and by tins station he gave a 
lustre to his title, derived from the family of Mortimer, 
which, though of great nobility, was equalled by otlier 
families in the kingdom, and had been eclipsed by the 
royal descent of the house of Lancaster. He possessed 
an immense fortune from the union of so many suc- 
cessions, those of Cambridge and York on the one hand, 
with those of Mortimer on the other : which last inherit- 
ance had before been augmented by an union of the 
estates of Clarence and Ulster, with the patrimonial pos- 
sessions of the family of IMarch. The alliances too of 
Richard, by his marrying the daughter of Ralph Nevil, 
Earl of Westmoi eland, had widely extended his interest 
among the nobility, and had procured him many con- 
nexions in that formidable order. 


The family of Nevil was, perhaps, at this time the most 
potent, both from their opulent possessions, and from the 
characters of the men, that has ever appeared in England. 
For, besides the Earl of Westmoreland, and the Lords 
Latimer, Fauconberg, and Abergavenny ; the Earls of 
Salisbury and Warwick were of that family, and were of 
themselves, on many accounts, the greatest noblemen in 
the kingdom.^ The Earl of Salisbury, brother-in-law to 
the Duke of York, was the eldest son by a second mar- 
riage of the Earl of ll estmoreland ; and inherited by his 
wife, daughter and heir of Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, 
killed before Orleans, the possessions and title of that 
great family. His eldest son, Richard, had married Anne, 
the daughter and heir of Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
w'lio died governor of France ; and by this alliance lie 
enjoyed the possessions, and had acquired the title, of 
that other family, one of the most opulent, most ancient. 
The Earl of and most illustrious in England. The per- 
Warwick. sqnal qualities also of these two earls, espe- 
cially of Vi anvick, enhanced the splendour of their no- 
bility, and increased their influence over the people. This 
latter nobleman, commonly known, from the subsequent 
events, by the appellation of the King-maher, had dis- 
tinguished himself by his gallantry in the field, by tlie 
hospitality of his table, by the magnificence, and still 
more by the generosity, of his expense, and by the spirited 
and bold rnanner which attended him in all his actions. 
The undesigning frankness and openness of his character 
rendered his conquest over men’s affections the more cer- 
tain and infallible ; his presents were regarded as sure 
testimonies of esteem and friendship ; and his professions 
as the overflowings of his genuine sentiments. No less 


than 30,000 persons are said to have daily lived at his 
board in the different manors and castles which he pos- 
sessed in England ; the military men, allured by' his 
munificence and hospitality, as, well as bv lus bravery' 
were zealously attached to his interests. 'Tlie people in 
general bore him an unlimited affection : his nurnerous 
retainers were more devoted to his w-ill, than to the prince 
or to the laws: and he was the greatest, as well as the last 
of those mighty barons, who formerly overawed the crown’ 
and rendered the people incapable of any regular system 
of civil government. 

But the Duke of York, besides the family of Nevil, had 
many other partisans among the great nobility. Courtney, 
Earl of Devonshire, descended from a very noble family 
of that name in France, was attached to his interests : 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, had, from his hereditary 
hatred to the family of Lancaster, embraced the same 
party: and the discontents, which universally prevailed 
among the people, rendered every combination of the great 
the more dangerous to the established government. 

Though the people w'ere never willing to grant the sup- 
plies necessary for keeping possession of the conquered 
provinces in France, they repined extremely at the loss of 
these boasted acquisitions; and fancied, because a sudden 
irruption could make conquests, that without steady 
counsels, and a uniform expense, it was possible to main- 
tain them. The voluntary cession of Maine to the queen’s 
uncle had made them suspect treachery in the loss of 
Normandy and Guienne. Tliey still considered Mar- 
garet as a' French woman and a latent enemy of the king- 
dom. And when they saw her father and all her rela- 
tions active in promoting the success of the French, they 
could not be persuaded that she, who was all-powerful 
in the English council, would very zealously oppose them 
in their enterprises. 

But the most fatal blow given to the popularity of the 
crown, and to the interests of the house of Lancaster, was 
by the assassination of the virtuous Duke of Gloucester, 
■whose character, had he been alive, would have intimi- 
dated the partisans of York ; but whose memory, being 
extremely cherished by the people, served to throw an 
odium on all his murderers. _ By this crime the reigning 
family suffered a double prejudice : it was deprived of its 
firmest support; and it was loaded with all the infamy of 
that imprudent and barbarous assassination. 

As the Duke of Suffolk was known to have had an 
active band in the crime, he partook deeply of the hatred 
attending it; and the clamours, which necessarily rose 
against him, as prime minister, and declared favourite 
of the queen, were thereby augmented to a tenfold pitch, 
and became absolutely uncontrollable. The great no- 
bility could ill brook to see a subject exalted above them; 
much more one who was only great grandson to a mer- 
chant, and who was of a birth so much inferior to theirs. 
Tlie people complained of his arbitrary measures ; which 
were, in some uegree, a necessary consequence of the 
irregular power then possessed by the prince, but which 
the least disaffection easily magnified into tyranny. The 
great acquisitions which he daily made, were the object of 
envy ; and as they were gained at tlie expense of the 
crown, which was itself reduced to poverty, they appeared, 
on that account, to all indifferent persons, the more excep- 
tionable and invidious. 

The revenues of the crown, which had long been dispro- 
portioned to its power and dignity, had been extremely 
dilapidated during the minority of Ilenry,!* both by the 
rapacity of the courtiers, which the king’s uncles could 
not control, and by the necessary exjienses of the French 
war, which had always been very ill supplied by the grants 
of parliament. The royal demesnes were dissipated ; and 
at the same time the king was loaded with a debt of 
372,000 pounds, a sum so great, that the parliament could 
never think of discharging it. This unhappy situation 
forced the ministers upon many arbitrary measures : the 
household itself could not be supported without stretching 
to the utmost the right of purveyance, and rendering it a 
kind of universal robbery upon the people : the public 
clamour rose high upon this occasion, and no one had the 
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equity to make allowance for the necessity of the king’s 
situation. Suffolk, once become odious, bore the blame 
of the wliole ; and every grievance, in every part of tlie 
administration, was universally imputed to his tyranny 
and injustice. 

inipeaciiment nobleman, sensible of the public 

of ihe Duke of hatred under which he laboured, and fore- 
Suflolk. seeing an attack from the Commons, endea- 

voured to overawe his enemies by boldly presenting him- 
self to the charge, and by insisting upon liis own innocence, 
and even upon his merits, and those of his family, m the 
public service. He rose in the House of Peers; took 
notice of the clamours propagated against him; and com- 
plained, that after serving the crown in thirty-four cam- 
paigns; after living abroad seventeen years without once 
returning to his native country ; after losing a father and 
three brothers in the wars with France; after being him- 
self a prisoner, and purchasing his liberty by a great 
ransom ; it should yet be suspected, that he had" been de- 
bauched from his allegiance by that enemy whom he had 
ever opposed with such zeal and fortitude, and that he 
had betrayed his prince, who had rewarded his services 
by the highest honours and greatest offices that it was in 
his power to confer.' This speech did not answer the 
purpose intended. Tlie Commons, rather provoked at Ins 
challenge, opened their charge against him, and sent up 
to the Peers an accusation of high treason, divided into 
several articles. Tliey insisted, that he had persuaded 
the French king to invade England with an armed force, 
in order to depose the king, and to place on the throne 
his own son, John de la^ Pole, whom he intended to 
marry to Margaret, the only daughter of the late John, 
Duke of Somerset, and to whom,'he imagined, he would 
by that means acquire a title to the crown : that he had 
contributed to the release of the Duke of Oileans, in 
hopes that that prince would assist King Charles in 
expelling the English from France, and recovering full 
possession of his kingdom : that he had afterwards en- 
couraged that monarch to make open war on Normandy 
and Guienne, and had promoted his conquests by betrav- 
jng the secrets of England, and obstructing the succours 
intended to be sent to those provinces : and that he had, 
without any powers or commission, promised by treaty to 
cede the province of Maine to Charles of Anjou, and had 
accordingly ceded it; which proved, in the issue, the 
chief cause of the loss of Normandy.'' 

It IS evident, from a review of these articles, that the 
Commons adopted, without inquiry, all the popular 
clamours against the Duke of Suffolk, and charged him 
with crimes, of which none but the vulgar could seriously 
believe him guilty. Nodiing can be more incredible, than 
that a nobleman, so little eminent by his birtli and cha- 
racter, could think of acquiring the crown to his family, 
and of deposing Henry by foreign force, and, together 
with him, IMargaret, his patron, a princess of so much 
spirit and penetration. Suffolk appealed to many noble- 
men in the house, who knew that he had intended to 
marry his son to one of the co-heirs of the Earl of War- 
wick, and was disapiiointed in his views only by the 
death of that lady ; and, he obseiwed, that Margaret of 
Somerset could bring to her husband no title to the crown; 
because she herself was not so much as comprehended in 
the entail settled by act of parliament. It is easy to ac- 
count for the loss of Normandy and Guienne, ffom the 
situation of affairs in the two kingdoms, without suppos- 
ing any treachery m the English ministers ; and it may 
safely be affirmed, that greater vigour was requisite to 
defend these provinces from the arms of Charles VII. 
than to conquer them at first from liis predecessor. It 
could never be the interest of any English minister to 
betray and abandon such acquisitions ; much less of one 
who w’as so well established in his master’s favour, who 
enjoyed such high honours and amjile possessions in his 
owm country, who had nothing to dread but the effects of 
popular hatred, and who could never think, without the 
most extreme reluctance, of becoming a fugitive and exile 
in a foreign land. The only article which carries any 


face of probability, is his engagement for the delivery of 
Maine to the queen’s uncle : but Suffolk maintained, 
with great appearance of truth, that this measure was 
approved of by several at the council table;' and it seems 
hard to ascribe to it, as is done by the Commons, the 
subsequent loss of Normandy, and expulsion of the Eng- 
lish. Normandy lay open on every side to the invasion 
of the French ; IMaine, an inland province, must soon 
after have fallen without any attack : and as the English 
possessed in other parts more fortresses than they could 
garrison or provide for, it seemed no bad policy to con- 
tract their force, and to render the defence practicable, by 
reducing it w’ithin a narrower compass. 

The Commons were probably sensible, that this charge 
of treason against Suffolk would not bear a strict scrutiny; 
and they therefore, soon after, sent up against him a new 
charge of misdemeanors, which they also divided into 
several articles. They affirmed, among other imputations, 
that he had procured exorbitant grants from the crown, 
had embezzled the public money, had conferred offices on 
jinproper jiersons, liad perverted justice by maintaining 
iniquitous causes, and had procured pardons for notorious 
offenders.f Tlie articles are mostly general ; but are not 
improbable : and as Suffolk seems to have been a bad 
man, and a bad minister, it will not be rash in us to 
think that he was guilty, and that many of these articles 
could have been proved against him. Tlie court was 
alarmed at the prosecution of a favourite minister, who 
lay under such a load of popular prejudices ; and an ex- 
pedient was ialleii upon to save him from present ruin. 
The king summoned all the lords, spiritual and temporal, 
to his apartment : the prisoner was produced before them, 
and asked what he could say in his own defence? He 
denied the charge ; but submitted to the king’s mercy : 
Henry expressed himself not satisfied with regard to the 
first impeachment for treason ; but in consideration of the 
second, for misdemeanors, he declared that, by virtue of 
Suffolk’s own submission, not by any judicial authority, 
he banished him the kingdom during five „ , 
years. The lords remained silent : but as I'Kiishnieni, 
soon as they returned to their own house, they entered a 
protest, that this sentence should nowise infringe their 
privileges; and that if Suffolk had insisted upon his 
right, and had not voluntarily submitted to the king’s, 
commands, he was entitled to a trial by his peers m 
parliament. 

It was easy to see, that these irregular proceedings 
were meant to favour Suffolk, and that, ns he still pos- 
sessed the queen’s confidence, he would, on the first 
favourable opportunity, be restored to his country, and be 
reinstated in Ins former power and credit. A captain 
of a vessel was therefore employed by his enemies to in- 
tercept him in his passage to France; he was 
seized near Dover ; his head struck off on 
the side of a long-boat ; and his body thrown into the 
sea.y No inquiry was made after the actors and accom- 
plices in this atrocious deed of violence. 

The Duke of Somerset succeeded to Suffolk’s power in 
the ministry, and credit with the queen ; and as he was 
the person under whose government the French provinces 
had been lost, the public, who always judge by the event, 
soon made him equally the object of their animosity and 
hatred. 'Tlie Duke of York was absent in Ireland during 
all these transactions ; and how’ever it might be suspected 
that his jiartisans had excited and supported the prosecu- 
tion against Suffolk, no immediate ground of complaint 
could, on that account, lie against him. But there liap- 
pened, soon after, an incident which roused the jealousy 
of the court, and discovered to them the extreme danger 
to which they were exposed from the pretensions of that 
popular prince. 

'The humours of the people, set afloat by tlie parlia- 
mentary impeachment, and by the fall of so great a favourite 
as Suffolk, broke out in various commotions, wliich were 
soon suppressed ; but there arose one in popular msui- 
Kent, winch was attended with more dan- lecuons. 
gerous consequences. A man of low' condition, one John 
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Cade, a native of Ireland, who had been obliged to fly 
into France for crimes, observed, on his return to England, 
the discontents of the people ; and he laid on them the 
foundation of projects which were at first crowned with 
surprising success. He took the name of John Mortimer; 
intending, as is supposed, to pass himself for a son of that 
Sir John Mortimer who had been sentenced to death by 
parliament, and executed in the beginning of this reign, 
without any trial or evidence, merely upon an indictment 
of high treason given in against him.'' On the first men- 
tion of that popular name, the common people of Kent, 
to the number of 20,000, flocked to Cade’s standard, and 
he excited their zeal by publishing complaints against the 
numerous abuses in government, and demanding a redress 
of grievances. The court, not yet fully sensible of the 
danger, sent a small force against the rioters, under the 
command of Sir Humiilirey Stafford, who was defeated 
and slain in an action near Sevenoke and Cade, advanc- 
ing with his followers towards London, encamped on 
Blacklieath. Though elated by his victorv, he still main- 
tained the appearance of moderation ; and sending to the 
court a plausible list of grievances,'' he promised that 
when these should be redressed, and when Lord Say the 
treasurer, and Cromer, SlienfT of Kent, should be punish- 
ed for their malversations, he would immediately lay down 
his arms. The council, who observed that nobody was 
willing to fight against men so reasonable in their preten- 
sions, carried the king, for piesent safety, to Kenilworth; 
and the city immediately opened its gates to Cade, who 
maintained, during some lime, great order and discitibne 
among his followers. He always led them into the fields 
during the night-time ; and published severe edicts against 
plunder and violence of every kind ; but being obliged, 
in order to gratify their malevolence against Say and Cro- 
mer, to put these men to death without a legal trial,' he 
found that, after the commission of this crime, he was no 
longer master of their riotous disposition, and that all his 
orders were neglected.™ They broke into a rich house, 
which they plundered ; and the citizens, alarmed at this 
act of violence, shut their gates against them; and being 
seconded by a detachment of soldiers sent them by Lord 
Scales, governor of the Tower, they repulsed the rebels 
with great slaughter." The Kentish men were so dis- 
couraged by the blow, that, upon receiving a general par- 
don from the primate, then chancellor, they retreated to- 
wards Rochester, and there dispersed. The pardon was 
soon after annulled, as extorted by violence: a price was 
set on Cade’s head,” who was killed by one Iden, a gen- 
tleman of Sussex ; and many of his followers were capitally 
Iiunished for their rebellion. 

It was imagined by the court, that the Duke of York 
had secretly instigated Cade to this attempt, in older to 
try, by that experiment, the dispositions of the people 
towards his title and family ;p and as the event had so far 
succeeded to his wish, the ruling party had greater reason 
than ever to aiiprehend the future consequences of Ins pre- 
tensions. At the same time they heard that he intended 
to return from Ireland ; and fearing that he meant to bring 
an armed force along with him, they issued orders, in the 
king’s name, for opposing him, and for debarring him 
entrance into England.'i But the duke refuted liis ene- 
mies by coming attended with no more than Ins ordinary 
retinue : the precautions of the ministers served only to 
show him their jealousy and malignity against him : he 
was sensible that his title, by being dangerous to the king, 
was also become dangerous to himself : he now saw the 
impossibili^ of remaining in his present situation, and the 
necessity of proceeding forward in support of his claim. 
His partisans, therefore, were instructed to maintain, in 
all companies, his right by succession, and by the esta- 
blished laws and constitution of the kingdom : Uiese 
questions became every day more and more the subject of 
con versation : the minds of men were insensibly sharpened 
against each other by disputes, before they came to more 
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dangerous extremities : and various topics were pleaded 
in support of the pretensions of each party. 

'The partisans of the house of Lancaster 
maintained, that though the elevation of illncHster'aifd 
Henry IV. might at first be deemed some- 
what irregular, and could not be justified by any of those 
principles on which that prince chose to rest h'ls title, it 
was yet founded on general consent, was a national act, 
and was derived from the voluntary approbation of a free 
people, who, being loosened from rheir allegiance by the 
tyranny of the preceding government, were moved by 
gratitude, as well as by a sense of \)ublic interest, to in- 
trust the sceptre into the hands of their deliverer : that, 
even if that establishment weie allowed to he at first in- 
valid, it had acquired solidity by time ; the only principle 
which ultimately gives authority to government, and re- 
moves those scruples which the irregular steps attending 
almost all revolutions naturally excite in the minds of the 
people : that the right of succession was a rule admitted 
only for general good, and for the maintenance oi public 
order; and could never be pleaded to the overthrow of na- 
tional tranquillity, and the subversion of regular establish- 
ments: t'lat the principlespfliherty,no less than thema.xims 
of internal peace, were injured by these pretensions of the 
house of York ; and if so many reiterated acts of the legis- 
lature, Tiy which the crown was entailed on the present 
family, were now invalidated, the English must be con- 
sidered, not as a free people, who could dispose of their 
own government, but <as a troop of slaves, who were im- 
plicitly transmitted by succession from one master to an- 
other : that the nation was bound to allegiance under the 
house of Lancaster by moral, no less than by political, 
duty ; and were they to infringe those numerous oaths of 
fealty which they had sworn to Henry and his predeces- 
sors, they would thenceforth he thrown loose from all 
principles, and it would he found difficult ever after to fix 
and restrain them: that the Duke of York himself had 
frequently done homage to the king ns his lawful sove- 
reign, and had thereby, in the most solemn manner, made 
an indirect renunciation of those claims with which he 
now dared to disturb the tranquillity of the public : that, 
even though the violation of the rights of blood, made on 
the deposition of Richard, was perhaps rash and impru- 
dent, It was too late to remedy the mischief; the danger 
of a disputed succession could no longer be obviated ; the 
people, accustomed to a government, which, in the hands 
of the late king, had been so glorious, and in that of his 
predecessor so prudent and salutary, would still ascribe a 
right to it; hv causing multiplied disorders, and by shed- 
ding an inundation of blood, the advantage would only be 
obtained of exchanging one pretender for another; and 
the house of York' itself, if established on the throne, 
would, on the first opportunity, be exposed to those re- 
volutions which the giddy spirit excited in the people 
gave so much reason to apprehend ; and that though the 
present king enjoyed not the shining talents which had 
appeared in his father and grandfather, he might still have 
a son who should he endowed with them ; he is himself 
eminent for the most harmless and inoffensive manners ; 
and if active princes were dethroned on pretence of 
tyranny, and indolent ones on the plea of incapacity, there 
would thenceforth remain, in tlie constitution, no estab- 
Ikshed rule of obedience to any soiereign. 

’Tliese strong topics, in favour of the house of Lancaster, 
were opposed by arguments no less convincing on the 
side of the house of York. Tlie partisans of this latter 
family asserted, that the maintenance of order in the suc- 
cession of princes, far from doing injury to the peojile, or 
invalidating tlieir fundamental title to good government, 
was established only for the purposes of government, and 
served to prevent those numberless confusions which must 
ensue, if no rule were followed but the uncertain and dis- 
puted views of present convenience and advantage : that 
the same maxims which insured public peace, were also 
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salutary to national liberty ; the privileges of the people 
could only be maintained by the observance of laws ; and 
if no account were made of the riglits of the sovereign, it 
could less be expected that any regard would be paid to 
the property and freedom of the subject : that it was never 
too late to correct any pernicious precedent; an unjust 
establishment, tiie longer it stood, acquired the greater 
sanction and validity; it could, with more appearance of 
reason, be pleaded as an authority for a like injustice ; and 
the mamtpiiaiice of it, instead of favouring public tran- 
quillit)’, tended to disjoint every principle bv uiuch human 
society was siqipoited ; that usurpers would be happy, if 
their present possession of power, or their continuance for 
a few years, could conveit them into legal princes; but 
nothing would be moie miserable than the people, if all 
restraints on violeme and ambition were thus removed, 
and a full scope given to the attempts of every turbulent 
innovator: that tunc, indeed, might bestow .solidity on a 
government whose fust foundations were the most infirm; 
but It reipured both a longcouise of time to produce this 
effect, and the total extim tioii of those claimants, whose 
title was built on the original principles of the constitu- 
tion : that the deiiosilioii of Iticliard II., and the advance- 
ment of Ilenrv I V., were not deliberaic national acts, but 
the result of the levity and riolence of the people, and 
proceeded from those very defects in human nature, which 
the establishment of political society, and of an order m 
succession, was calculated to prevent : that the subsequent 
entails of the crown were a continuance of the same vio- 
lence and usurpation ; they were not ratified by the legis- 
lature, since the consent of the rightful king was still 
wanting; and the acquiescence, first of the family of 
Mortimer, then of the family of York, proceeded from 
present necessity, and implied no renunciation of their 
pretensions ; that the restoration of the true order of suc- 
cession could not be considered as a change which fami- 
liarired the people to revolutions ; but as the correetion of 
a former abuse, which had itself encouraged the giddy 
spiiit of innovation, rebellion, and disobedience: anil 
that, as the original title ol Lancaster stood only in the 
person of Ilenrv I\’. on present coiivemence, cten this 
principle, unjustifiable as it was, when not supported by 
laws, and warranted In the constitution, had now entirely 
gone 01 cr to the oilier .side ; nor was there any comparison 
between a prince utterly unable to sway the sceptre, and 
blindlv goierned by corrujit ministers, or by an imperious 
queen, cneaged in foreign and hostile interests; and a 
prince of inatuie tears, of ap|)roved wisdom and experi- 
ence, a native of I'.nglaml, the lineal heir of the crown, 
who, bv his restoration, would replace every thing on 
ancient foundations. 

So many plausible arguments could be urged on both 
sides of this interesting question, that the people were 
extremely divided in their sentiments ; and though the 
noblemen of greatest jiowcr and influence seem to have 
espoused the Iiartj ol York, the o|)iiositc cause had the 
advantage of lieing sup]iortcd by the present laws, and 
by the immediate jiossession of ro^al authority. Tlicre 
were abo many great noblemen m llie Lancastrian party, 
xvho bal.anced the power of their antagonists, and kept 
the nation in sus]iensc between them. The Earl of Nor- 
thumberland adheied to the present government: the 
Earl of Westmoi eland, in spite of his connexions with 
the Duke of Yoik, and with the family of Nevil, of xxhich 
he was the head, w-as broimht over to tiie same party ; and 
the whole north of England, the most warlike part of the 
kingdom, xvas, by means of these two potent noblemen, 
warmly engaged in the interests of Lancaster. Edmund 
Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, and his brother Henry, were 
great siqiports of tliat cause ; as were also Henry Hol- 
land, Duke of Exeter, Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, the Lords Clifford, Dudley, 
Scales, Audley, and other noblemen. 

While the kingdom was in this situation, it might 
naturally be expected that so many turbulent barons, pos- 
sessed of so much indejiendent authority, would immedi- 
ately have flown to arms, and have decided the quarrel, 
after their usual manner, by xvar and battle, under the 
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standards of the contending princes. But there still were 
many causes which retarded these desperate extremities, 
and made a long train of faction, intrigue, and cabal, 
precede the military operations. By the gradual progress 
of arts in England, as well as in other parts of Europe, 
the people were now become of some importance ; laws 
were beginning to be respected by them ; and it was 
requisite, by various pretences, previously to reconcile 
their minds to the overthroxv of such an ancient establish- 
nient as that of the house of Lancaster, ere their concur- 
rence could reasonably be expected. The Duke of Y^ork 
himself, the new clainiant, was of a moderate and cautious 
character, an enemy to violence, and disposed to trust 
rather to time and policy, than to sanguinary measures, for 
the success of his jiretensions. Tlie very imbecility itself 
of Henry tended to keep the factions in suspense, and 
make them stand long in awe of each other: it rendered 
the Lancastrian party unable to strike any violent blow' 
against their enemies ; it encouraged the Y^orkists to hope, 
that, after banishing the king’s ministers, and getting pos- 
session of his person, they might gradually undermine his 
authority, and be able, without the perilous exjieriment of 
a civil war, to change the succession by parliamentary 
and legal authority. 

The dispositions which appeared in a par- a. T). hsi. 
liament assembled soon auer the arrival of ‘i"’ 
the Duke of York from Ireland, f.ivoured these expecta- 
tions of his partisans, and both discovtred an unusual 
boldness in the Commons, and were a proof of the general 
discontents which prevailed against the administration. 
The lower House, without any previous inquiry or exami- 
nation, without alleging any other ground of comjilaint 
than common fame, ventured to present a petition against 
the Duke of Somerset, the Duchess of Sufiolk, the Bishop 
of Chester, Sir John Sutton, Lord Dudley, and several 
others of inferior rank; and they prayed the king to 
remove them for ever from his person and councils, and to 
prohibit them from approaching within twelve miles of the 
court.'' This was a violent attack, somewhat arbitrary, 
and supported but by few precedents, against the ministry; 
yet the king durst not openly oppose it : he replied that, 
except the lords, he would banish all the others from court 
during a year, unless he should have occasion for their 
sen'ice in suppressing any rebellion. At the same time, 
he rejected a liill which had passed both Houses, for at- 
tainting the late Duke of Suffolk, and which, in several of 
Its clauses, discovered a very general prejudice against the 
measures of the court. 

The Duke of York, trusting to these ^ 
symptoms, raised an army of 10,000 men, tik- first .trma. 
xvith which he marched tow'ards London; 
demanding a reformation ot the govern- 
ment, and the removal of the Duke of Somerset from all 
power and authority.' He unexpectedly found the gates of 
the city shut againk him, and on his retreating into Kent, 
he was followed by tbe king at the head of a superior 
army ; in which several of Richard’s friends, particularly 
Salisbury and Warwick, appeared ; probably xvith a view 
of mediating between the parties, and of seconding, on oc- 
casion, tbe Duke of Y’ork’s pretensions. A parley ensued ; 
Richard still insisted upon the removal of Somerset, and 
his submitting to a trial in parliament : the court pretend- 
ed to comply xvith his demand ; and that nobleman xx’as 
put in arrest : the Duke of Y’^ork xx-as then persuaded to 
pay his respects to the king in Ins tent; and, on repeating 
iiis cliarge against the Duke of Somerset, he xvas surprised 
to see that minister step from behind the curtain, and offer 
to maintain his innocence. Richard noxv found that he 
had been betrayed ; that he xvas in the hands of his ene- 
mies ; and that it xxas become necessary, for his oxvn safety, 
to lower his pretensions. No violence, hoxvever, was 
attempted against him : the nation xvas not in a disposition 
to bear the destruction of so popular a prince : he had 
many friends in Henry’s camp : and his son, xvho was not 
in the poxver of the court, might still be able to rex'enge his 
death on all his enemies : he xxas therefore dismissed ; and 
he retired to his seat of Wigmore, on the borders of Wales.' 

W’hile the Duke of Y'ork lived in this retreat, there hap- 
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pened an incident, which, by increasing the public discon- 
tents, proved favourable to his pretensions. Several 
Gascon lords, affectionate to the English government, and 
disgusted at the new dominion of the French, came to 
London, and offered to return to their allegiance under 
Henrv.“ The Earl of Shrewsbury, with a body of 8000 

A. D. it-ir. iiien, was sent over to support them. Bour- 
coiiijulj. deauv opened its gates to him: he made 
himself master of Fronsac, Castillon, and some other 
places ; affairs began to wear a favourable aspect : but, as 
Charles hastened to resist tliis dangerous invasion, the for- 
tunes of the English were soon reversed : Shrewsbury, a 
venerable warrior, above fourscore years of age, fell in 
battle; his conquests were lost; Bourdeaux was again 
obliged to submit to the French king ; " and all hopes of 
recor-ering the province of Gascony were for ever extin- 
guished. 

Though the English might deem themselves happy to 
be fairly rid of distant dominions which were of no use to 
them, and which they never could defend against the 
growing power of France, they exfiressed great discontent 
on the occasion ; and they threw all the blame on the 
ministry, who had not been able to effect impossibilities, 
nth Oct they were in this disposition, the 

' ■ queen’s delivery of a son, who received the 

name of Edward, was deemed no joj ful incident ; and as 
it removed all hopes of the peaceable succession of the 

A D n5t Duke of York, who was otherwise, in the 
right of his father, and by the laws enacted 
since the accession of the house of Lancaster, next heir to 
the crown, it had rather a tendency to inflame the quarrel 
between the parties. But the duke was incapable of 
violent counsels ; and even when no visible object lav be- 
tween him and the tlirone, he was prei ented Ly his ohti 
scruples from mounting it. Henry, always unfit to exer- 
cise the goveiTinicnt, fell at this time into a distemper, 
which so far increased his natural imbecility, that it ren- 
dered him incapable of maintaining eicn the appearance 
of royalty. The queen and the council, destitute of tins 
support, found themselves unable to re.sist the York |iart\ ; 
and they were obliged to yield to the torrent. Tlicv sent 
Somerset to the Tower, and appointed Richard lieutenant 
of the kingdom, with powers to open and hold asessionof 
parliament.^ That assembly, also, taking into considera- 
tion the state of the kingdom, created him protector during 
pleasure, hlen who thus intrusted sovereign authority to 
one that had such evident and strong pretensions to the 
crown, were not surely averse to his taking immediate and 
full possession of it : yet the duke, instead of pushing 
them to make further concessions, appeared somewhat 
timid and irresolute, even in receiving the power which 
xtas tendered to him. He desired that it might be record- 
ed in parliament, that this authority xvas conferred on him 
from their own free motion, without any application on 
his part : he ex'pressed his hopes that they w-oiild assist 
him in the exeicise of it : he made it a condition of his 
acceptance, that the other lords, who were appointed to be 
of Ins council, should also accept of the trust, and should 
exercise it : and he required that all the powers of Ins 
office should he specified and defined by act of parliament. 
This moderation of Richard xvas certainly x-ery unusual 
and x-ery amiable: yet was it attended xx-itli bad conse- 
quences in the present juncture, and, by giving time to the 
animosities of fiction to rise and ferment, it proved the 
source of all those furious xxars and commotions xxhicli 
ensued. 

Tlie enemies of the Duke of Y'ork soon found it in their 
poxver to make advantage of his excessive caution. Henry 
being so far recox'ered from his distemjier as to carry the 
appearance of exercising the royal noxver, they moved him 
to resume his authority, to annul tiie protectorship of the 

A D itsj duke, to release Somerset from the Towerp' 
and to commit the administration into the 
hands of that nobleman. Richard, sensible of the dangers 
xvhich might attend his former acceptance of the parlia- 
mentary commission, should he submit to the annulling 
of it, levied an army ; but still xvithout advancing any 
pretensions to the cr’oxvn. He complained only of the 
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king’s ministers, and demanded a reformation of the 
gox-ernment. A battle xvas fought at St. - , , 
Albans, in xvhich the Yorkists xvere supe- Atbalis?'^ 
rior, and xvithout suffering any material loss, "-<l Jiaj." 
slexv about 5000 of their enemies’; among xvhom xvere the 
Duke of Somerset, the Earl of Northumberland, the Earl 
of Stafford, eldest son of the Duke of Buckingham, 
Lord Clifford, and many other persons of distinction.^ 
The king himself fell into the hands of the Duke of York 
xvho tieated him xvith great lespect and tenderness: he 
xvas only obliged (xvhich he regarded as no hardship) to 
commit the xvhole authority of the croxvn into the hands 
of his rival. ■ 

This xvas the first blood spilt in that fatal quarrel, xvhich 
xx-as not finished in less than a course of thirty years, xx’iiicli 
xx'as signalized by twelve pitched battles, xvhich opened a 
.scene of extraordinary fierceness and cruelty, is computed 
to hax'e cost the lix’es of eighty princes of the blood, and 
almost entirely annihilated the ancient nobility of England. 
The strong attachments xx’hich at that time men of the 
same kindred bore to each other, and the vindictive spirit, 
xvhich xvas considered as a point of honour, rendered the 
great families implacable in their resentments, and every 
moment xvidened the breach betxveen the parties. Yet 
affairs did not immediately proceed to the last extremities: 
the nation xvas kept some time in suE))ense ; the vigour 
and spirit of Queen Margaret, supporting her small poxver, 
still proved a balance to the great authority of Richard, 
xvlncli xvas checked by his irresolute temper. A parlia- 
ment, xxhich xvas soon after assembled, 
plainly discovered, by the contrariety of '’"'•''‘b- 
their proceedings, the contrariety of the motives by xvhich 
they xvere actuated. They granted the Y'oikisls a general 
indcmmlj ; and tliey restored the protectorship to the 
duke, xvho, in accepting it, still persevered in all his for- 
mer precautions : but at the same time they renewed their 
oaths of fealty to Henry, and fixed the continuance of the 
protectorship to the majority of Ins son Edward, who xvas 
vested xvilh the usual dignifies of Prince of Wales, Duke 
of Comw’iill, and Earl of Chester. The only decisive act 
passed in this parliament, xx-as a full resumption of all the 
grants xvhich had been made since the death of Henry V. 
and xvhich had reduced the croxvn to great pox-erty. 

It xvas not found difficult to xvrest power 
from hands so little tenacious as those of the ' ' 

Duke of York. Margaret, ax-ailing herself of that prince’s 
absence, produced her husband before the House ot Lords; 
and, ns his state of health permitted him, at that time, to 
act his part xvith some tolerable decency, he declared his 
intentions of resuming the government, and of putting an 
end to Richard’s authority. This measure, being unex- 
pected, xvas not opposed by the contrary party : the House 
of Lords, xvho were, many of them, disgusted xvith the late 
act of resumption, assented to Henry’s proposal : and the 
king xxxis declared to be re-instated in sovereign au- 
thority. Even the Duke of York acquiesced in this irre- 
gular act of the peers ; and no disturbance ensued. But 
that prince's claim to the croxvn xvas too xxell known, and 
the steps xxhich he h.ad taken to jiromote it xveie too 
evident, over to alloxv sincere tnist and confidence to hax-e 
place betxveen the parties, llie court re- 
tired to Coventry, and invited the Duke of 
York and the Earls of Salisbury and kVarxvick to attend 
the king’s person. M'hen they xvere on the road they re- 
ceived intelligence that designs xx-ere formed against their 
liberties and lives. _ They immediately separated them- 
selves : Richard xvithdrexv to his castle of Wigmore : 
Salisbury to hliddleham in Yorkshire ; and Wanvick to 
Ills gox-ernment of Calais, xvhich had been committed to 
him after the battle of St. Albans, and xvhich, as it gave 
him the command of the only regular military force main- 
tained by England, xvas of the utmost importance in the 
present juncture. Still, men of neaceable dispositions, 
and among the rest, Bourclner, Arclibishop of Canterbury, 
thought it not too late to interpose with their good offices, 
in order to prevent that effusion of blood xvith xvliich the 
kingdom xvas thrc.atened ; and the awe in xvhich each 
party stood of the other rendered the mediation for some 
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time successful. It was agreed that all the great leaders 
on both sides should meet in London, and be solemnlj' 
A. D. i« 3 . toconcded. The DuheofYorkand hispar- 
■ tisans came thither with numerous retinues, 
and took up their quarters near each other ior mutual se- 
curity. The leaders of the Lancastrian ]>arly used the 
pme precaution. The mayor, at the liead of 5000 men, 
kept a strict uatch night and das ; and uas extreniely 
vigilant in maintaining peace between them.”^ Terms yt ere 
adjusted, which remoied not the ground of difference. 
An outward reconciliation only uas jirocured : and in order 
to notify this accord to tlie whole people, a solemn pro- 
cession to St. Paul’s was appointed, where the Duke of 
York led Queen Margaret, and a leader of one party 
marched hand in hand with a leader of the opposite. Tlie 
less real cordiality jirei ailed, the more were the exterior 
demonstrations of amity redoubled. But it was evident, 
that a contest for a crown could not thus he peaceably ac- 
commodated ; that each party watched only for an oppor- 
tunity of subverting the other ; and that much blood must 
yet he spilt, ere the nation could he restored to perfect 
tranquillity, or enjoy a settled and established government. 
A D 1459 Even the smallest accident, without any 

■ ■ ■ formed design, was sufficient, in the present 

disposition of men’s minds, to dissolve the seeming har- 
mony between the parties ; and had the intentions of the 
leaders been ever so amicable, they wou’d have found it 
difficult to restrain the animosity of their followers. One 
of the king’s retinue insulted one of the Earl of War- 
wick's : their companions on both sides took part in the 
quarrel : a fierce combat ensued : the earl apprehended 
his life to be aimed at : he fled to his government of 
Calais ; and both parties, in every county of England, 
openly made preparations for deciding the contest by war 
and arms. 

Battle of of Salisbury, marching to join 

Biore heath, the Duke of York, was overtaken at Blore- 
cjrd Sept, hgatli, On the borders of Staffordshire, by 
Lord Audley, who commanded much superior forces ; 
and a small rivulet with steep banks ran between the 
armies. Salisbury here supplied his defect in numbers by 
stratagem; a refinement of which there occur few in- 
stances in the English civil wars, where a headlong courage, 
more than military conduct, is commonly to be remarked. 
He feigned a retreat, and allured Audley to follow him 
with precipitation: but when the van of the royal army 
had passed the brook, Salisbury suddenly turned upon 
them ; and partly by the surprise, partly by the division, 
of the enemies’ forces, nut this body to rout : the example 
of flight was followed by the rest of the army : and Salis- 
bury, obiaining a complete victory, reached the general 
rendezvous of the Yorkists at Ludlow.*' 

The Earl of Warwick brought over to this rendezvous a 
choice body of veterans from Calais, on whom it was 
thought the fortune of the war would much depend ; but 
this reinforcement occasioned, in the issue, the immediate 
ruin of the Duke of York’s party. When the royal army 
approached, and a general action was every hour e.xpected. 
Sir Andrew Trollop, w ho commanded the veterans, de- 
serted to the king m the night-time; and the Yorkists were 
so dismayed at this instance of treachery, which made every 
man suspicious of his fellow, that they separated next day 
w'lthout striking a stroke : = the duke fled to Ireland : the 
Earl of Y*arwick, attended by many of the other leaders, 
escaped to Calais : where his great popularity among all 
orders of men, particularly among the military, soon drew 
to him partisans, and rendered his power very formidable. 
The friends of the house of York, in England, kept them- 
selves every where in readiness to rise on the first sum- 
mons from their leaders. 

v. After meeting with some successes at sea, 

■ ■ ■ Warwick landed in Kent, with the Earl of 

Salisbury, and the Earl of March, eldest son of the Duke 
of York ; and being met by the primate, by Lord Cobham, 
and other peisons of distinction, he marched, amidst the 
acclamations of the people, to London. The city imme- 
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diately opened its gates to him ; and his troops increasing 
on every day’s march, he soon found himself in a condi- 
tion to face the royal army, w Iiich hastened from Coventry 
to altack him. The battle was fought at jianie of ^•or 
Northampton ; and was soon decided against tii.tmpiiin. 
the rovalists by the infidelity of Lord Grey i*>*i'J“k'. 
of Ilutbin, who, commanding Henry’s van, deserted to the 
cnenn during the beat of action, and spread a consterna- 
tion through the troops. The Duke of Buckingham, the 
Earl of Slirewsbury, the Lords Beaumont and Egremont, 
and Sir William Lucie, were killed in the action or pur^ 
suit : the slaughter fell chiefly on the gentiy and nobility ; 
tbe common people were spared by orders of the Earls of 
Warwick and March.** Henry himself, that empty shadow 
of a king, was again taken prisoner; and as the innocence 
and simplicity of his manners, which bore tlie appearance 
of sanctity, had procuiedhim the tender regard of the peo- 
])le,« the Earl of Warwick and tbe other leaders took care 
to distinguish themselves by their resjiectful demeanour 
towards him. 

A parliament was summoned in the king’s a p-irlumcnt. 
name, and met at AVestminster, where the ***' *Jct. 
duke soon after appeared from Ireland, lliis prince had 
never hitherto advanced openly any claim to tlie crown : 
he had only complained of ill ministers, and demanded a 
redress of grievances : and even, in the present crisis, when 
the parliament was surrounded by his victorious army, he 
showed such a regard to law and liberty, as is unusual dur- 
ing the prevalenceofaparty in any civil dissensions; and 
was still less to be expected in those violentand licentious 
times. He advanced towards the throne ; and being met 
by tbe Archbishop of Canterbury, who asked him, whe- 
ther he had yet paid his respects to the king? be replied, ' 
that he knew of none to whom he owed that title. He 
then stood near the throne,' and addressing himself to tbe 
House of Peers, he gave them a deduction of his title bv 
descent, mentioned the cruelties by winch tbe house of 
Lancaster had paved their way to sovereign power, insisted 
on the calamities which had attended the government of 
Henry, exhorted them to return into the right path, by 
doing justice to the lineal successor, and thus pleaded his 
cause before them, as his natural and legal judges.*: Tliis 
cool and moderate manner of demanding a crown, intimi- 
dated his friends, and encouraged his enemies : the loids 
remained in suspense;*' and no one ventuied to utter a 
word on the occasion. Richard, who had probably ex- 
pected that the peers would have invited him to place 
himself on the throne, was much disappointed at their 
silence; but desiring them to reflect on what he had pro- 
posed to them, he dejiarted the House. The peers took 
the matter into consideration, with as much tranquillity as 
if It had been a common subject of debate : they desired 
the assistance of some considerable members among the 
commons in their deliberations : they heard, in several 
successive days, the reasons alleged for tbe Duke of York : 
they even ventured to propose objections to bis claim, 
founded on former entails of the crown, and on the oatlis 
of fealty sworn to the house of Lancaster they also ob- 
served, that, as Richard had all along borne tbe arms of 
York, not those of Clarence, he could not claim as suc- 
cessor to the latter family : and after receiving answers to 
these objections, derived from the violence and power by 
winch the house of Lancaster supported their present 
posses.-^ion of the crown, they proceeded to giv^e a decision. 
Their sentence was calculated, as far as possible, to please 
both parties : they declared the title of the Duke of York 
to be certain and indefeasible ; hut in consideration .that 
Henry had enjoyed the crown, without dispute or contro- 
versy, during the course of thirty-eight y ears, they deter- 
mined, that he should continue to possess the title and 
dignity during the remainder of his life; that the admi- 
nistration of the government, meanwhile, should remain 
with Richard ; that he should be acknowledged tbe true 
and lawful heir of the monarchy ; that every^ one should 
swear to maintain bis succession, and it should be treason 
to attempt his life ; and that all former settlements of tbe 
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cro^^T), in tliis and tlie t^vo last reigns, sliould be abro- 
gated and rescinded.'- Tlie duke acquiesced in this deci- 
Mon : Henry liimself, being a prisoner, could not oppose 
it : even if lie bad enjoyed his liberty, lie would not pro- 
bably have felt any violent reluctance against it: and the 
act thus passed with the unanimous consent of the whole 
legislative body. Though the mildness of this comjiro- 
mise is chiefly to be ascribed to the moderation of the 
Duke of York, it is impossible not to observe in those 
transactions visible marks of a higher regard to law, and 
of a more fixed authority, enjoyed by parliament, than has 
appeared in any former period of English history. 

It is probable tliat the duke, without employing either 
menaces or violence, could have obtained from the com- 
mons a settlement more consistent and uniform : but as 
many, if not all the members of the upper House had re- 
ceived grants, concessions, or dignities, during the last 
sixty years, when the house of Lancaster was possessed 
of the government ; they were afraid of invalidating their 
own titles by too sudden and violent an overthrow of that 
family ; and in thus temporizing between the parties, they 
fixed the throne on a basis upon which it could not pos- 
sibly stand. The duke, apprehending his chief dang«- to 
arise from the genius and spirit of Queen Margaret, sought 
a pretence for banishing her the kingdom : he sent her,”in 
the king’s name, a summons to come immediately to Lon- 
don ; intending, in case of her disobedience, to proceed to 
extremities against her. But the queen needed not this 
menace to excite her activity in defending the rights of 
hef family. After the defeat at Northampton, she had fled 
with her infant son to Durham, thence to Scotland : but 
soon returning, she applied to the northern barons, and 
employed every motive to procure their assistance. Her 
affability, insinuation, and address, qualities in which she 
eMelled ; her caresses, her promises, wrought a powerful 
effect on every one who approached her : the admiration 
of her great qualities was succeeded by compassion to- 
wards her helpless condition : the nobility of that quarter, 
who regarded themselves as the most warlike in the king- 
dom, were moved by indignation to find the southern 
barons pretend to dispose of the crown and settle the go- 
vernment ; and that they might allure the people to their 
standard, they promised them the spoils of all the pro- 
vinces on the other side of the Trent. By these means, 
the queen had collected an army twenty thousand strong, 
with a celerity which was neither expected by her friends, 
nor apprehended by her enemies. 

The Duke of York, informed of her appearance in the j 
north, hastened thither with a body of 5000 men, to sup- 
press, as he imagined, the beginnings of an insurrection ; 
when, on his arrival at Wakefield, he found himself so 
much out-numbered by the enemy. He threw himself 
into Sandal castle, which was situated in the neighbour- 
hood ; and he was advised by the Earl of Salisbury, and 
other prudent counsellors, to remain in that fortress, till 
his son, the Earl of March, who was levying forces m the 
borders of Wales, could advance to his assistance.* But 
the duke, though deficient in political courage, possessed 
personal bravery in an eminent degree; and, notwith- 
standing his wisdom and experience, he thought that he 
should be for ever disgraced, if, by taking shelter behind 
walls, he should for a moment resign the victory to a 
liaitle of wottian. He descended into the plain, and 
Wakefield, offered battle to the enemy, wliicn was in- 
24iii Dec. stantly accepted. The great inequality of 
numbers was sufficient alone to decide the victory ; but 
the queen, by sending a detachment, who fell on the back 
of the duke’s army, rendered her advantage still more cer- 
Drathof ihe tain and undisputed. The duke himself was 
Duke oi York. ijiHgd in the action : and as his body was 
found among the slain, the head was cut off by Margaret’s 
orders, and fixed on the gates of York, with a paper crown 
upon It in derision of his pretended title. His son, the 
Earl of Rutland, a youth of seventeen, was brought to 
Lord Clifford ; and that barbarian, in revenge of his fa- 
ther’s death, who had perished in the battle of St. Albans, 
murdered, in cool blood, and with his own bands, this 
innocent prince, whose exterior figure, as well as other 
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accomplishments, are represented bv historiaiis as c.\- 
tremely amiable. The Earl of .Salisbury ins uounded 
and taken prisoner, and immediately behc.ided, uith se- 
veral other persons of distinction,’ by marlial lau, at Pom- 
fret.'ii There fell near three thousand Yorkists m this 
battle: the duke himself uas greatly and justly lamented 
by his own party: a prince v. ho merited a better fate, and 
whose eiTors in conduct proceeded entiielv fi-om such 
qualities as render him the more an object of esteem and 
affection. He perished in the fiftieth year of his age, and 
left three sons, Edward, George, and Richard, with three 
daughters, Anne, Elizabeth, and IMargaret. 

The queen, after this important victory, 
divided her army. She sent the smaller ' ' ' 
division, under Jasper Tudor, Earl of Pembroke, half- 
brother to the king, against Edward, the new Duke of 
York. She herself marched with the larger division to- 
wards London, iihere the Earl of Warwick liad been left 
with the command of the Yorkists. Pern- Buiile of M.r- 
biol e was defeated by Edward at Morti- nuier's tr<.=s 
mer’s Cross in Herefordshire, with the loss of near 4000 
men: his army «as dispersed; he himself escaped bv 
flight; but his father. Sir Owen 'Tudor, was taken pri- 
soner, and immediately beheaded by Edward’s orders. 
This barbarous practice, being once begun, was continued 
by both parties, from a spirit of revenge, which covered 
itself under the pretence of retaliation." 

Margaret compensated this defeat by a .spi-ntul baiile 
victory, wliich she obtained over the Earl of °* st. aiimhs, 
Wanvick. That nobleman, on the approach of the Lan- 
c.astrians, led out his army, reinforced oy a strong body of 
the Londoners, who were affectionate to his cause; and 
he gave battle to the queen at St. Albans. While the 
armies were warmly engaged, Lovelace, who commanded 
a considerable body of the Yorkists, withdrew from the 
combat ; and this treacherous conduct, of winch there are 
many instances in those civil wars, decided the victorv in 
favour of the queen. About 2300 of the vanquished 
perished in the batt'e and pursuit; and the peison of the 
King fell again into the hands of his own party. This 
weak prince was sure to be almost equally a 'prisoner 
which ever faction had the keeping of him ; 'and scarcely 
any more decorum was observed bv one than by the other, 
in their method of treating him. Lord Bonville, to whose 
care he had been intrusted by the Yorkists, remained 
with him after the defeat, on assurances of pardon given 
him by Henry: but Margaret, regardless of her husband’s 
promise, immediately ordered the head of that nobleman 
to be struck off by the executioner." Sir Thomas Kiriel, 
a brave warrior, who had signalized himself in the French 
wars, was treated in the same manner. 

The queen made no great advantage of this victory: 
young Edward advanced upon her from the other side ; 
and collecting the remains of Warwick’s army, was soon 
in a condition of giving her battle with superior forces. 
She was sensible of her danger, while she lay between the 
enemy and the city of London ; and she found it neces- 
sary to retreat with her army to the north.a Edward en- 
tered the capital amidst the acclamations of the citizens, 
and immediately opened a new scene to his partv. This 
prince, in the bloom of youth, remarkable ior the beauty 
of his person, for his bravery, his activity, his affability, 
and every popular quality, found himself so much pos- 
sessed of public favour, that, elated with the spirit natural 
to his age, he resolved no longer to confine himself with- 
in those narrow limits which his father had prescribed to 
himself, and which had been found, by experience, so 
prejudicial to his cause. He determined to assume the 
name and dignity of king ; to insist openly on his claim ; 
and thenceforth to treat the opposite party as traitors and 
lebels to his lawful authority. But as a national consent, 
or the appearance of it, still seemed, notwithstanding his 
plausible title, requisite to precede this bold measure, and 
as the assembling of a parliament might occasion too many 
delays, and be attended with other inconveniences, lie ven- 
tured to proceed in a less regular manner, and to put it 
out of the power of his enemies to throw obstacles in the 
vwiy of his elevation. His army was ordered to assemble 
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in St John s Fulds ; numbers of people surrounded “ that all such kniehts of at y county as were returned bv 
them ; an haranirue was jironounced to this mixed multi- virtue of the hinc’s letters, without any other election, 
tude, setting forth the title of Edward, and inveighing should be valid, and that no sheriff should, for retuniing 
.against the hranny and usurpation of the rival f.iinih ; them, incur the penalty of the statute of Henry I V.”” 
and the jioople were then asked, whether they would have All the acts of that parliament were afterwards reversed ; 
Henry ol Lancaster for king? Tliey unanimously evclaimi d “ because it was unlawfiill v summoned, and the knights 
against the propos.il. It was then demanded, whether and barons not duly chosen.”" 

they would accept of Edward, eldest son of the late Duke Tiie parliaments in this reign, instead of rel.axing their 
rdiv. IV. of ' OTk ’ tliey expressed their assent by loud vigilance against the usurpations of the court of Rome, 
at clamations.'i A great imniher endeavoured to enforce the former statutes enacted for that 
of bishops, lords, m.igistrates, and other juirpose. Tlie Commons petitioned tliat no foreigner 
persons of distinction, were next assembled at Rrynard’s should be capable of any church jiroferraent, and that the 
castle, who latified the jiopular election; and the new patron might be allowed to present anew upon tlie non- 
5 ih March. Subsequent day, pioclaimed residence "of any incumbent.* But the king eluded these 

... ”1 London, by the title of Edward IV.* petitions. Pope Martin wrote him a severe letter against 

In tins manner ended the reign of Henry VI. a monarch the statute of provisors ; which he calls an abominable law i 
who, while in liis cradle, had been proclaimed king both that would infallibly damn every one who obsen'ed it.y 
of b ranee and England, and who began his life with the Tlie Cardinal of Winchester was legate ; and as he was 
most splendid prospects that any iirince in Europe had also a kind of prime minister, and immensely rich from the 
ever enjoyed. The revolution was unhappy for his people, profits of his clerical dignities, the parliament became 
as It was the source of civil wars ; but w'.as almost entirely jealous lest he should e.xtend the papal power; and they 
in^diflerent to Henry himself; who was utterly incapable protested that the cardinal should absent himself in all 
of e-xercismg his authority, and who, provided he person- affairs and councils of the king, wdienever the Pope or see 
ally met with good usage, was equally easy, as he was of Rome was touched upon.z 

equally enslaved, m the hands of liis enemies and of liis Permission was given by parliament to export corn when 
friends. FIis weakness and his disputed title were the it was at low prices ; wheat at six shilling's and eight pence 
chief causes of the public calamities: but whether his a quarter, money of that ago; barley at three shillings and 
queen and his ministers were not also guiltv of some great four pence." It appears from these prices, that corn still 
abuses of power, it is not easy for us, at this distance of remained at near half its present value ; though other 
time, to determine : there remain no proofs on record of commodities were much cheaper. The inland com'merce of 
any considerable violation of the laws, except in the corn was also opened in the eighteenth of the kino- bv 
assassination of the Duke of Gloucester, which was a pri- allowing any collector of the customs to grant a licppc'e for 
vate crime, formed no precedent, and was but too much of carrying it ‘from one country to another.’’ The same year 
a piece with the usual ferocity and cruelty of the times. a kind of navigation act was proposed with reeard to all 
M.sceiianoous H*® remarkable law, which passed places within the Streights ; but the king rejected it.= 
iMnsHcuons ot m this reign, was that for the due election of Tlie first instance of debt contracted upon parliameiitary 
1.13 r«sn. membeis of parliament in counties. After security, occurs in this reign .<i The commencement of this 
me tall ot the feudal system, the distinction of tenures iiermcious practice deserves to be noted ; a nractice the 

was in some measure lost ; and every freeholder, as well i-....-.- . — • • .. i 

those who held of mesne lords, as tlie immediate tenants 
of the crown, were by degrees admitted to give their votes 
at elections. Tins innovation (for such it may probably 
be esteemed) wns indirectly confirmed by a law of Ilenry 
IV.,' which gave light to such a multitude of electors as 
was the occasion of great disorder. In the eighth and 
tenth of this king, therefore, laws were enacted, limiting 
the electors to such as possessed forty shillings a year in 
land, free from all burdens, within the county.' This sum 
was equivalent to near twenty pounds a year of our pre- 
sent money ; and it were to be wished, that the spirit as 
well a.s letter of this law, had been maintained. 

The preamble of the statute is remarkable : “ Whereas 
the elections of knights have of late, in many counties of 
England, been made by outrageous and excessive numbers 
of people, many of them of small substance and value, 
yet pretending to a right equal to the best knights and 
esquires; whereby manslaughters, riots, batteries, and 
divisions among the gentlemen, and other people of the 
same counties, shall lery likely rise and be, unles-s due 
remedy be piovided in this behalf,” &c. We may learn 
from those expressions, what an important matter the elec- 
tion of a member of parliament was now become in Eng- 
land : that assembly was beginning in this period to assume 
great authority : the Commons had it much in their 
awer to enforce the execution of the larvs ; and if they 
lied of success in this pai ticular, it proceeded less from any 
exorbitant pmycr of the crown, than from the licentious 
spirit of the aristocracy, and perhaps from the rude educa- 
tion of the age, and their own ignorance of the advantages 
lesulting from a regular administration of justice. 

^Vhen the Duke of York, the Earls of Salisbury and 
M arwick, fled the kingdom upon the desertion of their 
troops, a parliament was summoned at Coventry m 1460, 
by which they were all attainted. This parliament seems 
to have been very irregularly constituted, and scarcely 
deserves the name • insomuch, that an act passed in it, 
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iuuic uK.eiy lo uecome pernicious me more a nation ad- 
vances in opulence and credit. The ruinous effects of it 
are noiv become appai'ent, and threaten the very existence 
of the nation. 


CHAP. XXII. 


EDWARD IV. 


BalUe of Toulon— Henry escapes into Scotlaii.i— A parlmmenl— Bailie m 
Ilexlmm— Ilenry taken prisoner, and conr.nfd in the 'Inner— lime’s 
mapiaEe with the J.ady t.lizabeth Gra> — Warwick disgusted — Alliance 
Iiiih Burgundy— Insurrection in V orkshire- Battle nf Banliun — 
\\ arwick and Clarence banislied — ^VrtruIck and Clarence return — fel- 
ward IV. expelled— lleniy VI. restored— Ijlw aril IV. icturns— llatlle 
“o" ?’ t>'"’l'zsl’iiry, and murder nl 

Prince Ldward— Death of Henry VI.— Imasion ot iVantc— Pc.icc ol 
Pecquigni— I nal and execution of the Duke of t larence— Dealli and 
cliaracler ol £dua)d IV. 

Y’oung Edward, now in his twentieth 
year, was of a temper well fitted to make his 
way through such a scene of war, havoc, and devastation, 
as must conduct him to the full possession of that crown, 
xvhich he claimed from hereditary right, but which he had 
assumed from the tumultuary election alone of his omi 
party. He was bold, active, enterprising; and his hard- 
ness of heart and severity of character rendered him im- 
pregnable to all those movements of compassion which 
might relax his vigour in the prosecution of the most 
bloody revenges upon his enemies. The very commence- 
ment of his reign gave symptoms of his sanguinary dis- 
position. A tradesman of London, who kept shop at t'le 
sign of the Grown, having said that he would make his son 
heir to the Crown; this harmless pleasantry was mtci preted 
to be spoken in derision of Edward’s assumed title ; and 
he was condemned and executed for the offence." Such 
an act of tyranny was a proper prelude to the events which 
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ensued. The scaffold, as well as the field, incessantly 
streamed with the noblest blood of England, spilt in the 
quarrel betvieen the two contending families, whose ani- 
inositv was now become implacable. Tlie people, divided 
in their affections, took different symbols of party; the 
partisans of llie hou.=e of Lancaster chose the red rose as 
their mark of distinction ; those of York were denomi- 
nated from the white; and the civil wars were thus known, 
over Europe, by the name of the quarrel between the two 
roses. 

Tlie licence, in which Queen Margaret had been obliged 
to indulge her troops, infused great tenor and atersion 
into the city of London, and all the southern parts of the 
kingdom; and as she theie expected an obstinate resist- 
ance, she had prudently retired northwards amonc her 
own partisans. The same licence, joined to the zeal of 
faction, soon brought great multitudes to her standard ; 
and she was able, m a few days, to assemble an army, 
sixtv thousand strong, in Yorkshire. The king and the 
Earl of IVarwick hastened, with an army of forty thou- 
sand men, to check her progress ; and when they reached 
Pomfret, they despatched a body of troops, under the 
command of Lord Fitzrvalter, to' secure the passage of 
Ferrybridge over the river Ayie, which lay between them 
and the enemy. Fitzwalter took possession of the post 
assigned him; but was not able to maintain it against 
I ord Clifford, who attacked him with supenor numbers. 
Tlie Yorkists were chased back with great slaughter ; and 
1 ord Fitzwalter himself was slain m the action.'* The 
Earl of Warwick, dre<adin{' the consequences of this dis- 
aster, at a time when a decisive action was every hour ex- 
pected, immediately ordered his horse to be brought him, 
which he stabbed before the whole armv ; and, kissing the 
hilt of his sword, swore that he was determined to sliare 
the fate of the meanest soldier.' And, to show the greater 
security, a proclamation was at the same time issued, 
giving to every one full liberty to retire ; but menacing the 
severest punishment to those who should discover any 
symptoms of cowardice in the ensuing battle.'’ Lord 
Ealconberg was sent to recover the iiost" which had been 
lost : he passed the ni er some miles above Ferrybridge, 
and falling unexpectedly on Lord Clifford, revenged tlie 
former disaster by the defeat of the party and the death 
of their leader.' 

nafdeof Touinn. The hostile armies met at Touton ; and a 
cijili of March, fierce and bloody battle ensued. While the 
Yorkists were advancing to the charge, there happened a 
great fall of snow, which, driving full in the faces of their 
enemies, blinded them ; and this advantage was improved 
by a stratagem of Lord Falconberg’s Tliat nobleman 
ordered some infantry to ndiaiice before the line, and, 
after having sent a volley of flight arrows, as they were 
called, amidst the enemy, immediately to retire. The 
Lancastrians, imagining that they were gotten within 
reach of the opposite army, discharged all their arrows, 
which thus fell short of the Yorkists.^ After the quivers 
of the enemy were emptied, Edward advanced his line, 
and did execution with impuniti, on the dismayed Lancas- 
trians : the bow, however, was soon laid aside, and the 
sword decided the combat, which ended in a total victory 
on the side of the Yorkists. Edw'ard issued orders to 
give no qiiarter.s Tlie routed army was pursued to Tad- 
caster with great bloodshed and confusion; and above 
thirty-six thousand men are computed to have fallen in the 
battle and pursuit Among these were the Earl of West- 
moreland, and his brother Sir John Nevil, the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, the Lords Dacres and Welles, and Sir 
Andrew Trollop.' Tlie Earl of Devonshire, who was now 
engaged in Henry’s party, was brought a prisoner to Ed- 
ward; and was, soon after, beheaded by maitial law at 
York. His head was fixed on a pole, erected over a gate 
of that city; and the head of Duke Richard, and Uiat 
of the Earl of Salisbury, were taken down, and buried 
with their bodies. Henry and Margaret had remained at 
York, during the action ; but learning the defeat of their 
army, and being sensible that no place in England could 
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now afford them shelter, they fled with meat piLCipitatiou 
into Scotland. They were accompaned by the Duke of 
Exeter, vdio, though he had niained Edw aid's sister, had 
taken part with the Lancastrians, and by Heniy, Duke of 
Somerset, who had commanded m the unforUi'iinto battle 
of Touton, and who was the son of diat nobleman killed 
in tbe first battle of St. Albans. 

Notwitlwtandmgthe great animosity which ii,no tscapni 
prevailed between the kingdoms, Scotland 'couan.i, 
had never exerted itself with vigour to take advantage, 
either of the wars which England carried on with France, 
or of the civil commotions which arose hetween the con- 
tending families. James I., more laudably employed m 
civilizing his subjects, and taming them to the salutary 
yoke of law and justice, avoided all hostilities with foreign 
nations ; and though he seemed interested to maintain a 
balance between France and England, he gave no further 
assistance to the former kingdom, m its greatest distresses, 
than permitting, and, perhaps, encouraging, his subjects to 
enlist m the French service. After the murder of that 
excellent prince, the minority of his son and successor, 
James IL, and the distractions incident to it, retained the 
Scots m the same state of neutrality ; and the superiority, 
visibly acquired by France, rendered it then unnecessary 
for her ally to interpose in her defence. But when the 
quarrel commenced between the houses of York and Lan- 
caster, and became absolutely incurable, but by the total 
extinction of one jiarty, James, who had now risen to 
man’s estate, was tempted to seize the opportunity, and he 
endeavoured to recover those places which the English 
had formerly conquered from bis ancestors. He laid siege 
to the castle of Uoxborougli in 1460, and had provided 
himself with a small tram of artillery for that enterprise : 
but his cannon were so ill framed, tliat one of them burs* 
as he w’as firing it, and put an end to liis life m the flower 
of his a'ge. His son and successor James III. svas also a 
minor on Ins accession : the usual distractions ensued in 
the government : the Queen-dowager, Anne of Gueldres, 
aspired to the regency : the family of Douglas opposed 
her pretensions : and Queen Margaret, when she fled into 
Scotland, found there a people little less divided by faction 
than those by whom she had been expelled. Tliough she 
pleaded tbe connexions between the royal family of Scot- 
land and the house of Lancaster, by the young king's 
grandmother, a daughter of the Earl of Somerset; she 
could engage the Scottish council to go no further than to 
express their good washes in her favour : but, on her offer 
to deliver to them immediately the important fortress of 
Berw’ick, and to contract her son in marriage with a sister 
of King James, she found a better reception ; and the 
Scots promised the assistance of their arms to reinstate her 
family upon the throne.’- But as the danger from that 
quarter seemed not very urgent to Edward, he did not 
pursue the fugitive king and queen into their retreat ; but 
returned to London, where a parliament was summoned 
for settling the government. 

On the meeting of this assembly, Edward 4 th Xov. 

found the good effects of his vigorous me.a- A pariiamtm. 
sure in assuming the crown, as well as of Ins victory at 
Touton, by which he had secured it : the parliament no 
longer hesitated between the two families, or proposed any 
of those ambiguous decisions wdiich could only serve to 
perpetuate and inflame the animosities of party. They 
recognised the title of Edward, by hereditary descent 
through the family of IMortimer ; and declared that he 
was king by right, from the death of his father, who had 
also the same lawful title ; and that he was in possession 
of the crown from the day that he assumed the government, 
tendered to him by the acclamations of the people.' They 
expressed their abhorrence of the usurpation and intrusion 
of the house of Lancaster, particularlv that of the Ear! of 
Derby, othenvise called Henry IV., which, they said, had 
been attended with every kind of disorder, the murdei of 
the sovereign, and the oppression of the subject. They 
annulled every grant which had passed in those reigns ; 
they reinstated the king in all the possessions whicli had 
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belonged to the crown at the pretended deposition of 
”'chm-d IL, and though tliey confirmed judicial deeds, 
and the decrees of inferior couit^, they reversed all attain- 
tlers passed in any nretended parliament; particularly the 
attainder of the Earl of Cambridge, the kin;;*s ;trandfather ; 
as well as that of the Earls of Salisbury and Gloticester, 
and of Lord Lumlev, who had heen forfeited for adheriii"’ 
to Richard Il.m ' ” 

Many of these votes tterc the lesult of the usual violence 
of party : the connnon sen^e of mankind, in moie peace- 
able times, repealed them : and the statutes of the house 
of Lancaster, being the deeds of an established gotern- 
ment, and enacted bv jirinces long possessed of authority, 
liavealw.ays been held as yalid and obligatory. The par- 
liament, hoyy cy er, in subveitmg such deep foundations, 
had still the pietence of repl. icing tlie government on its 
ancient and natural basis : but, in their subseepient mea- 
sures, they y\cip more guided by revenge, at least by the 
views of cony'enience, tlian by tlie maxims of equity and 
justice. They passed an act of forfeiture and attainder 
against Henry VI. and Queen Margaret, and their infant 
son. Prince Edyyard: the same act yyas extended to the 
Dukes of Somerset and Exeter; to the Earls of Northum- 
berland, Devonshire, Pembroke, Wilts; to the Viscount 
Beaumont ; the Lords Roos, Neville, Clifford, Welles, 
Dacre, Gray of Rugemont, Hungerford ; to Alexandei 
Hedie, Nicholas Latimer, Edmond Mountfort, John 
Heron, and many other persons of distinction.!) The par- 
liament vested the estates of all these attainted persons in 
the croyvn ; though their sole crime yvas the adhering to a 
prince, yvhom every individual of the parliament had long 
lecogmsed, and yvhom that very king himself, who yyas 
noyv seated on the throne, had acknoyyledged and obeyed 
as his layyful sovereign. 

The necessity of supporting the government established 
yvill more fully justify some other acts of violence ; though 
the method of conducting them may still appe.ar excep- 
tionable. John, Earl of Oxford, ancl his son Aubrey ae 
V'ere, were detected in a corresiiondence with Margaret, 
yvere tried by martial layv before the constable, yvere con- 
demned and executed." Sir William Tyrrel, Sir Thomas 
Tudenham, .and John Montgomery, yvere convicted in the 
s.tme arbitrary court, yvere executed, and their estates for- 
leited. Tins jnlrodiKtion of martial knv into civil govern- 
ment yyas a high stiain of prerogative, yvhich, yvere it not 
for the violence of the times, yvould probably hay'e appeared 
e\ce|)tionable to a nation so jealous of tlieir liberties as 
the English yyere noyy becomc-.a It yvas impossible but 
such a great and sudden revolution must leave the roots of 
discontent and dissatisfaction in the subject, yvhich would 
require great art, or m lieu of it, great Violence, to extir- 
pate them. Tlie latter yv.as more suitable to the genius of 
the nation in that uncultivated age. 

Rut the neyv establishment still seemed precarious and 
unceitain: not only from the domestic discontents of the 
people, but from the efforts of foreign powers. Lewis, the 
eleventh of the name, had succeeded to his father, Charles, 
in 14(10 ; anrj yyas led from tlie obvious motives ofnation.al 
interest, to feed the flames of civil discord among such 
dangerous neighbours, by giving support to the yyeaker 
party. But the intriguing and politic genius of this prince 
yvas here checked by itself : having attempted to subdue 
the independent spirit of his oyvn vassals, he had excited 
such an opposition at home, as jirevented him from making 
all the ady aiitage yvhich the opportunity afforded, of the 
dissensions among the English. He 'sent, hoyvever, a 
small body to Henry’s assistance under \'arenne, seneschal 
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of Normandy," yvho landed in Northumber- 
land, and got possession of the castle of 
Alnewic : but as the indefatigable Maigaret yvent in person 
to France, yvhere she solicitecl largersupplies,and piomisecl 
Lewis to deliver up Calais if her family should by his 
means he restored to the throne of England, he yvas in- 
duced to scud along yvith her a body of 2000 . _ 

men at arms, yvhich enabled her to take the ' 
field, and to make an inroad into England. Though re- 
inforced by a numerous train of adventurers fiom Scotland, 
and by m'any partisans of the family of Lancaster; she 
received a check at Hedgley-more from Lord 
Montacute, or Montague, brother to the 
Earl of Warwick, and yvarden of the east marches hetyveen 
Scotland and England. Montague yvas .so encouraged 
yvith this success, that, yvhile a numerous reinforcement 
yvas on their march to join him by orders fiom Edyvard,he 
yet ventured, yvith his own troops alone, to ,, f 
attack the Lancastrians at Hexham ; and he Ilexh.im, 
obtained a comjilete victory over them. 

The Duke of Somerset, the Lords Roos and Hungerford, 
yvere taken in tlie pursuit, and immediately beheaded by 
martial layv at Hexham. Summary justice yvas in like 
manner executed at Neyvcastle on Sir Humphrey Neyul, 
and several other gentlemen. All those yvho yvere spared 
in the field suffered on the scaffold ; and the utter exter- 
mination of their adversaries yvas now become the ulaiii 
object of the York party; a conduct yvhich received but 
too plausible an apology from the preceding practice of the 
Lancastrians. 

The fate of the unfortunate royal family after this defeat, 
yvas singular. Margaret, flying yvith her son into a forest, 
yvhere she endeavoured to conceal herself, yvas beset, dur- 
ing the darkness of the night, by robbers, yvho, either ig- 
norant or regardless of lier quality, desjioiled lier of her 
rings and jewels, and treated her with the utmost indig- 
nity. The partition of this rich booty raised a quarrel 
among them ; and yvhile their attention yvas thus engaged, 
she took the opnortunitv of making her escape yvitli lier 
son into the thicKest of tlie forest, yvhere she yvandered for 
some time, overspent yvith hunger and fatigue, and sunk 
yvith terror and affliction. WMiile in this wretched condition, 
slie sayv a robber approach yvith liis naked sword ; and 
finding that she had no means of escape, she suddenly 
embraced tlie resolution of trusting entirely for protectioii 
to his faith and generosity. She advanced toyvards him; 
and presenting to Iiim the young prince, called out to him. 
Here, mi/ fncml, I commit to your cure the siifety of your 
king’s son. The man, yvhose humanity and 'ge'nerous 
spirit had heen obscured, not entirely lost, by his vicious 
course of life, yvas struck witn the singularity of tlie event, 
was charmed yvith the confidence reposed "in him ; and 
voyved not only to abstain from all injury against the 
princess, but to devote himself entirely to her service.'’ 
By his means she dyvelt some time conce'aled in the forest, 
and yvas at last conducted to the sea-coast, yvhence she 
made her escape into Flanders. She passed thence into 
her father’s court, y\ here she liyed several years in privacy 
and retirement. Her husband was not so” fortunate ok so 
dexterous in finding the means of escape. Some of his 
friends took him under their protection, and conveyed 
him into Lancashire; yvhereheremainedconcealeddiinhg a 
twelvemonth ; but he yvas at last detected, delivered up to 
Fdyvard, and tliroyvn into the Teyver.'' The safety of his per- 
son yvas less owing to the generosity of his enemies, than 
to the contempt yyhich they had entertained of his courage 
and his understanding. 
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The imprisonment of Henry, the e.xpulsion of Jlar- 
garet, the execution and confiscation of all the most 
eminent Lancastrians, seemed to give full security to 
Eduard's government; whose title by blood being now 
recoitnised by parliament, and universally submitted to 
by the people, was no longer in danger of being im- 
peached by any antagonist. In this pros|)erous situation, 
the king delbWed himself un rnthout control, to those 
pleasures which his vouth, his high fortune, and liis 
natural temper invited him to enjoy ; and the cares of 
royalty were less attended to, than the dissipation of 
amusement or the allurements of passion. The cruel and 
unrelenting spirit of Edward, though inured to the fero- 
city of cii il wars, was, at the same time, extremely de- 
voted to the softer passions, uhich, without mitigating 
his severe temper, maintained a great influence over him, 
and shared his attachment with the pursuits of ambition 
and the thirst of military glory . During the present in- 
terval of peace, he lived in the' most familiar and sociable 
manner uitli his subjects,' particularly with the Lon- 
doners ; and the beauty of his person, as well as the gal- 
lantry of his address, which, even unassisted by Ins royal 
dignity, would have rendered him acceptable to the fair, 
facilitated all his applications for their favour. This easy 
and pleasurable course of life augmented every day his 
popularity among all ranks of men ; he was the peculiar 
favourite of the young and gay of both sexes. The dis- 
position of the E'nglish, little 'addicted to jealousy, kept 
them from taking umbrage at these liberties : and his in- 
dulgence in amusements, while it gratified his inclination, 
was thus become, without design, a means of supporting 
and securing his government. But as it is dithcult to 
confine the ruling passion within strict rules of prudence, 
the amorous temper of Edward led him into a snare, 
which proved fatal to his repose and to the stability of 
his throne. 

Kinc's marrM-.e Jaque'me of Luxembourg, Duchess of 
viih the irf(i>‘ Bedford, had, after her husband’s death, so 
J.iizibeth (iraj. sacrificed her ambition to love, that she 
espoused, in second marriage, Sir Richard Woodeville, a 
private gentleman, to whom she bore several children ; 
and among the rest Elizabeth, who was remarkable for 
the grace and beauty of her person, as well as for other 
amiable accomplishments. 'Dus young lady had married 
Sir John Gray of Groby, by whoni she had children; and 
her husband being slain m the second battle of St. Albans, 
fighting on the side of Lancaster, and his estate being for 
that reason confiscated, his w'ldow retired to live with her 
father, at his seat of Grafton m Northamptonshire. The 
king came accidentally to the house after a hunting party, 
in order to pay a visit to the Duchess of Bedford ; and 
as the occasion seemed favourable for obtaining some 
grace from this gallant monarch, the young widow flung 
herself at his feet, and, with many tears, entreated him to 
take pity on her impoverished and distressed children. 
Die sight of so much beauty m affliction strongly affected 
the amorous Edward ; love stole insensibly into liis Iieart 
under the guise of compassion ; and her sorrow, so be- 
coming a virtuous matron, made his esteem and regard 
miickly correspond to his affection. He raised her from 
the ground with assurances of favour; he found liis 
passion increase every moment by the conversation of the 
amiable object ; and he w'as soon reduced, in his turn, to 
the posture and st>le of a supplicant at the feet of Eliza- 
beth. But the ladv, either aveise to dishonourable love, 
from a sense of duty, or perceiving that the impression 
which she had made was so deep as to give her hopes of 
obtaining tbe higbest elevation, obstinately refused to 
gratify his passion; and all the endearments, caresses, and 
importunities of the young and amiable Edward, proved 
fruitless against her rigid and inflexible virtue. His 
passion, irritated by opposition, and increased by his 
veneration for such honourable sentiments, carried him, 
at last, beyond all bounds of reason ; and he ofl'ered to 
share his throne, as well as his heart, with the woman, 
whose beauty of person and dignity of character seemed 
so well to entitle her to both. The marriage was pri- 
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vately celebrated at Grafton." The "coret was carefully 
kept for some time : no one suspected, that so libertine a 
prince could sacrifice so much to a romantic passion : and 
there were, in particular, strong reasons, which at that 
time rendered this step, to the highest degree, dangerous 
and imprudent. 

The king, desirous to secure his throne, as well by the 
prosjiect of issue, as by foreign alliances, had, a little 
before, determined to make application to some neigh- 
bouring princess ; and he had cast his eye on Bona of 
Savoy, sister to the Queen of France, who, he hoped, 
would, by her marriage, insure him the friendship of 
that power, which was alone both able and inclined to 
give support and assistance to his rival. To render the 
negociation more successful, the Earl of ^Va^wIck had 
been despatched to Pans, w here the princess then resided ; 
he had demanded Bona in marriage for the king; his 
proposals had been accepted ; the treaty was fully con- 
cluded ; and nothing remained but the ratification of the 
terms agreed on, and the bringing over the princess to 
England."" But when the secret of Edward^s marriage 
broke out, the haughty Earl, deeming himself affronted, 
both by being employed in this fruitless negociation, and 
by being kept a stranger to the king’s intentions, who had 
owed every thing to his friendship, immediately returned 
to England, inflamed with rage and indignation. Die 
influence of passion, over so young a man as Edward, 
might have served as an excuse for his imprudent con- 
duct, had he deigned to acknowledge his error, or had 
pleaded his weakness as an apology : but his \v,,r» ick dis- 
faulty shame or pride prevented'him from fusied. 
so much as mentioning the matter to Warwick : and that 
nobleman was allowed to depart the court, full of the same 
ill-humour and discontent which he brought to it. 

Every incident now tended to widen the , n , 
breach between the king and this poiverful ‘ ' ' 
subject. The queen, who lost not ner influence by mar- 
riage, was equally solicitous to draw every grace and 
favour to her own friends and kindred, and to exclude 
those of the earl, whom she regarded as her mortal enemy. 
Her father was created Earl of Rivers : he was made 
treasurer in the room of Lord Mountjoy : ^ he was in- 
vested in the office of constable for life; and his son 
received the survivance of that high dignity.!" The same 
young nobleman was roamed to the only daughter of 
Lord Scales, enjoyed the great estate of that family, and 
had the title of Scales conferred upon him. Catherine, the 
queen’s sister, was married to the young Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who was a ward of the crown : * IMary, another 
of her sisters, espoused William Herbert, created Earl of 
Huntingdon : Anne, a third sister, was given in marriage 
to the son and heir of Grey, Lord Ruthyn, created Earl 
of Kent." The daughter and heir of the Duke of Exeter, 
who was also the king’s niece, was contracted to Sir 
Thomas Gray, one of the queen’s sons by hei former hus- 
band ; and sis Lord Montague was treating of a marriage 
between his son and this lady, the preference given to 
young Gray was deemed an injury and affront to tlie uhole 
family of Nevil. 

The Earl of Wanvick could not suffer with patience 
the least diminution of that credit which he had long 
enjoyed, and which, he thought, he had merited by such 
important services. Though he had leceived so many 
grants from the crown, that the revenue arising from thern 
amounted, besides his patrimonial estate, to 80,000 
crowns a year, according to the computation of Philip de 
Commes ; his ambitious spirit was still dissatisfied, sc 
long as he saw others surpass him in authority and in 
fluence with the king." Edward, also, jealous of that 
lower which had supported him, and which he himself 
lad contributed still higher to exalt, w.is well pleased to 
raise up rivals in credit to the Earl of ^Varw^ck ; and he 
justified, by this political view, liis extreme partiality to 
the queen’s kindred. But the nobility of England, envy- 
ing the sudden growth of the Woodevilles,4 were more 
inclined to take part with Warwick’s discontent, to whose 
grandeur they were already accustomed, and who had 
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rcconcilcfl them to his sui^iority by his gmeious and 
]>n|nilar inauncis. And su Edward obtained from parlia- 
ment a_ general resumption of all arants which he had 
made^ since his accession, and wliicn had extremely im- 
poverished the crown;* this act, thougli it jmsscii with 
some exceptions, particularly one in favour oftlie liirl of 
« nnvick, gave a general alarm to the nobilitv, ami dis- 
gusted man}’, even zealous partisans oftlicfniiiify of York. 

liut the most considerable associate that Warwick 
acquired to bis party, mils George, Duke of Clarence, the 
kings second bmtlirr. 'fliis prince deemed himself no 
jess injured than the other grandees, by the niicontiolled 
influence of the (pieen and her rcliitiniis ; and ns his for- 
tunes were still left on a precarious footing, while theirs 
were fully est.ihlished, this neglect, joined to his unquiet 
and restles, spmt, iiieliiied him to give roiiiitcnancc to all 
the innlcontents.i' 'Die f.ivunr.ihle opportunity of gaining 
him W.IS espitd bv tlie lilarl of W.irwtck-.who oflured him 
in nnrriiige his eldc.st daughter, and coheir of his immense 
foriunes ; a &< ttleineiit wiiirh, ns it w.as superior to any 
that the khig hiinself miild nuiferiipmi him, inimeilintcly 
attached him to the p irly of tiie c.irke 11 ius an extensive 
nnd d.uigvrau<> riinihinatinn t^as insensibly formed against 
l’klu.ml anil his ministry. Though the immediate object 
of the mnlcoiiteiits was hot to overturn the llimtic, it w.is 
diflicnlt to fun>sce the extremities to which they might he 
rarried : anil as opposition to govenimcnt was usually, in 
till se ngr s, pruscriited by force of anns, civil convulsions 
and disunicrs were likely to be soon the result of these 
iiitriguc.s and amfixleracles. 

Alhanr.- oiih 'Vlule this clouil was gathering nt home, 
iiiF iiiiir oi Eiln-anl carried his views aliro.id, and eii- 
iiuwiii.lv. ^ ileaMuirtsl to secure liimself against his flie- 
tiniis nobility by eiileriiig into foreign alliances, lltcdark 
and d.ingi-roiis 'ambition of D-wis XI, the more it was 
knimii, t'le griMter al.iriii it excited among his iieighlioiin 
and wissils; and as it w.is Mipiiorted bv «a’.nt abilities, 
and iiiiresir.iini il by any principle of f.ui)i or huinanitv, 
they found no seeiirit} to themselves hut by a jcnlmis 
I iimbin.itioii against him, Philip, Duke of ' llurgiiiidy, 
W.IS now ill .111 : his rieli and extensive iloiniiuniis were 
devolvid to Cliarles, Ins only miii, wlmss martial ilisposi- 
tiim arqiiired Inin th'* suni.i*me of nnd whos,. am- 
bition, miir.- iiulr.igi DUS ih.iii ih.it of la-svis, but tctoiideil 
bvh •s poul r and iinliey, w.is regardi d with ii more fuoiir- 
alile eye by the nllier p'olcni.iles of Europe. The opposi- 
lion Ilf inlen sis, and Mill more a naiiir.il nniip.ithv of cha- 
racter, prodtu.!..! a ilicl.ircil aiiiinosiiy heineen thise IkiiI 
prineis; aml E'livnnl was thus secure of the sincere at- 
t’lchment Ilf eiihirnf iheiii, for whitin lie should elioosc to 
ilecl.ire liimsi If. 'Hu. I )nke of Ihirgnndy lieiiig desn>nilixl 
by Ins mijlliir, n il.inghlir of Pnrliigal, fniin Jolin of 
(•niiiii, wus natiinilly inelimsl to f.ixunr ilie limiseoflmi- 
rastcr Inn this i ohsidi ration was rasdy overlMlaiicwI hv 
)iD|itiiMl iimlivi s • and Cliarh s, perceiniig the inlea-sts of 
tljat liinise III lx- exiri’iiiily ilec.iyeil in ]aigl,md, sentmer 
his iMliir.d lirntlier, emnninuly inlled tlie llist.inl of Uur- 
gmidy, to rarri iii_ his ii.uiie pmpos,ds of marriage to 
Margnri I, tlie l.iiig'.s sisti r. Tlie alliance of Ihirgiinilv 
was mori* popular aiiimig tlie Knglisli tli in ilml of Fniiice'; 
tlie coniniL-rcMl intcriMs of tin- two n.iiions iiivitnl tlie 
princes to n elose uiiioii ; their i.ommoii jeahnisy of Ijewis 
was a iiaiur.il remi nt lieiwi en ilivni ; anil I’alwahl, pie isi^ 
A II levL stn'iigtlii'iiiiig himself hy so |Hitcm a 
eonri derate, SIK1II concltidcil life nllianci>,anil 
biMnwed his sister iipim Charles.' A league which Ed- 
ward at the same time roiieliidcil willi tlic Duke of Urit- 
l.niy, seemed both to incnxise his security, nnd to open to 
him tliu prosjiccl of rb ailing his predecessors in those 


foreign conquests, which, however short-lived and unprofit- 
able, had rendered their reigns so popular and illustrious.’' 

But whatever ambitious schemes the king . _ 
might have built on these alliances, they 
were soon frustrated hy intestine commotions, which en- 
grossed nil his attention. Iliese disorders probably arose 
not immediately from the intriraes of the Earl or War- 
wick, but from accident aided by the turbulent spirit of 
tlip nge, hy the general humour of discontent which Aat 
iiopular noiilcman h’dd instilled into the nation, and per- 
h.i|>s by some remains of attachment to the house of l^n- 
c<|utcr. The hospital of St. Leonard's near innirmikinla 
Yjrk had rcccivra, from an ancient grant of Vorijiiire. 
King Athclstanc, a right of levying a thrave of com upon 
every plough-land jn the county ; and as these charitable 
cstiihhshmcnts arc liable to abuse, the country people com- 
plained that die revenne of the hospital was no longer 
expended for the relief of the poor, but was secreted by 
the managers, and employed to their private puriioses. 
After Ion;; rciiining nt the* contribution, tlicy rcfusco {lay- 
ment. Ecclesiastical nnd civil censures were issura 
against them tliciy goods were distrained, and their per- 
sons thrown into jail : till, as their ill-humour daily in- 
creased, they rose in arms ; fell upon the officers of the 
lioqiit.il, whom they pul to the sivonl ; and proceeded in 
n body, fifteen thousand strong, to the g^s of York. Lord 
Moiitngiic, who commanded in those parts, opposed him- 
self to their prog^s ; and having been so fortunate in a 
' skirmish ax to seize Kohert Iluldemc their leader, he or- 
dered Iiim immediately to he led to execution, according 
to the practice of the times.^ Tlie rebels, however, still 
coiitiiiucfl in amis; nnd being soon headed by men of 
greater distinction, Siy Henry Nevil, son of Lord Lati- 
mer, and Sir John Conicni, they advanced southwards, and 
liegan to npiicar formidable 'to government. Herbert, 
Eirl of I'cnihroke. who had tcccivcti dial title on the for- 
feiture of Jasper ludor, was ordered bv Edivard to march 
against them nt the head of n Imdy of Welchmen ; and he 
was joined hy five thousand nrehers under the command 
of St.inunl, Ixarl of Dci’onshirc, who had succeeded in that 
title to the family of Courtney, which had a'so been at- 
tniiited. But a trivial difl'ercncc aliout quarters having . 
begotten nii animosity between these two noblemen, the 
Earl of Devonshire retired with his iuvlicr«, and left Pem- 
hro'.c alone to cncoimter the rebels. Tlie bmiIv nr iian* 
two armies npproaclicd e.’ich other near Ban- buo. 
bury ; nnd IViiihroke, Iiaviiig iitcmilcd in a skirmish, and 
h.’iviiig taken .tir Ilciiiy Nevil prisoner, ordered him im- 
ineiliaiely to be put to urnili, without any form of process, 
lliis execution c raged without terrifying the cel>cl5 : they 
albickcfl the Welch iiriny, routed the'in, put , . 
them to the swonl without mercy ; and having 
scirixl Pembroke, they took immediate revenge upon him 
for the death of tliefr leader, 'ilic king, imputing this 
niisfurtiiiie to the Ixarl of DcTOtishirc, who had deserted 
Pembroke, ordenxi him to lie executed in a like summary 
inamiL-r. Bill these speedy excciiiions, or rather open 
nuinlcra, did not slop tlicre': the nortlicm rebels, senclmg 
n part} to Grafton, seized the l-kirl of Rivers and his son 
Jolin ;' men who had liecnmc obnoxious hy their near re- 
lation to the king, nnd his partiality towards them : and 
llier were immediately executed hy'otdcrs from Sir Jolin 
Uoiiiers.' 

Tlierc is no part of English histoiy since the Con- 
quest so oliscure, so unccruiin, so liiilc 'amhcntic or con- 
sistent, ns that of tlic wars hetween the two Roses : histo- 
rians dilTcr nlmiit many material circumstances: some 
events of the utmost consequence, in which they almost 
all agree, arc incredible and contradicted by records:'* 
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and It is remarkable, that this profound darkness foils 
upon us just on the eve of the restoration of letters, 
and vrhen'the art of printing was already known in Eu- 
rope. All we can distinguish with certainty throueh the 
drap cloud which covers that penod, is a scene of horror 
and bloodshed, savage manners, arbitrary executions, and 
treacherous, dishonourabfo conduct in all parties, lliere 
is no possibility, for instance, of accounting for the views 
and intentions of the Earl of IVarwick at this time. It 
is agreed that he resided, together with his son-in-law the 
Duke of Clarence, in his government of Calais, during 
the commencement of this rebellion ; and that his brother 
hlontague acted with vigour against the northern rebels. 
We may thence presume, that the insurrection had not 
proceeded horn the secret counsels and instigation of 
Warwick ; thou^ the murder committed by the rebels 
on the Earl of Rivers, his capital enemy, forms, on the 
other hand, a violent presumption against him. He and 
Clarence eame over to England, offered their service to 
Eduard, tvere received without any suspicion, were in- 
trusted % him in the highest commands," and sdll per- 
severed lii their fidelity. Soon after, we find the reoels 
quieted and dispersed* by a general pardon granted by 
Edrrard from the advice of the Earl of Warwick : but 
why so courageous a prince, if secure of Warwick’s fide- 
liti;, should have granted a general pardon to men who 
had been guilty of such violent and personal outrages 
against him. is not intelligible ; nor why that nobleman, 
if unfaithful, should have endeavoured to appease a re- 
bellion, of which he was able to make such advantages. 
But It appears that, after this insurrection, there n-as an 
interval m peace, during which the king loaded the family 
of Nevil with honours and favours of the highest natur>‘: 
he made Lord Montague a marquis bv the same name : 
he created bis son George, Duke of Bedford :* he pub- 
licly declared his intention of marrying that >ouiig noble- 
man to his eldest daughter, Elizabeth, who, as he had vet 
no sons, was presumptive heir of tlie crown : yet we find 
that soon after, being ini'ited to a feast by the Archbishop 
of York, a younger brother of Warwick and Montague, 
he entertaine'd a sudden suspicion that they intended to 
seize his person or to murder him : and he abruptly left 
the entertainment.i> 

Soon after, there broke out another rebel- 
A. D. H(a which is as unaccountable as all the 

preceding events; chiefly because no sufficient reason is 
assigned for it, and because, so far as it appears, die fa- 
mily of Nevil had no hand in exciting and fomenting it. 
It a'rose in Lincolnshire, and was headed by Sir Robert 
Welles, son to the lord of that name. Tlie army of the 
rebels amounted to 30,000 men ; but Lord W elles him- 
self, for fiom giving countenance to them, fled into a 
sanctuary, in order to secure his person against the king’s 
anger or suspicions. He was allured from this retreat by 
a promise of safety ; and was soon after, notwithstanding 
this assurance, bended along with Sir Tliomas Dvmoc, 
...L I. hy orders from Edward.'i Tlie king fou^t 
13th M^nh. battje ^{(h the rebels, defeated them, took 
Sir Robert Welles and Sir Thomas Launde prisoners, 
and ordered them immediately to be beheaded. 

Edward, dunng these transactions, had entertained so 
little jealousy of the Earl of Warwick or Duke of Cla- 
rence, that he sent tliem with commissions of array to 
levy forces against the rebels but these malcontents, as 
soon as they left the eourt, raised troops in their own 
name, issued deelaratioiis against the ^vernmeiit, and 
complained of grievanees, oppressions, and bad ministers. 
'Die unexpected defeat of Welles disconcerted all their 
measures ; and they retired northwards into Lancashire, 
where thev expected to be joined Iw I/ird Stanley, who 
had married tne Earl of Warwick’s sister. But as that 
Winiick md nobleman refused all concurrence witb them, 
Ciiinnce Im- and as Lord Montague also remained quiet 
nisiini. yQjitshije ; they were obliged to disband 
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their army, and to fly into Devoiiahiic, where they em- 
bmked and made sail toivards Calais.' 

^e deputy-^jovernor, whom, Warwick had left at Ca- 
lais, iivas one Vaucler, a Gascon, who, seeing the Earl 
return in this miserable condition, refused him admit- 
tance; and would not so much as permit the Duchess of 
Clarence to land ; though a few days before she liad been 
delivoed on ship-board of a son, and was at tliat time 
extremely disordered by sickness. With difficulty he 
would allow a W flagons of wine to be carried to the 
ship for the use of the ladies : but as he was a man of 
sagacity, and well acquainted with the revolutions to 
which England 'vas subject, he secretly Mologized to 
Warwick for this appearance of infidelity, and represented 
it as proceeding entirely from zeal for his service. He 
said, that the fortress was ill supplied with provisions ; 
tliat he could not depend on the attachment of the gam- 
son ; that the inhabitants, who lived by the English com- 
merce, would certainly dcclaie for tlie establish^ govern- 
ment; that the place was at present unable to resist the 
power of England on the one hand, and that of the Duke 
of Burgundy on the otW ; and that, by seeming to de- 
clare for Edward, he would acquire the confidence of that 
pnnee, and still keep it in his power, when it should 
oecome safe and prudent, to restore Cmais to its ancient 
master.' It is uncertain whether Warwick was satisfied 
with this apologv, or suspected a double infideliW in 
Vaucler ; but he feigned to be entirely convinced by mm ; 
and having seized some Flemish sessels which he found 
lying off Calais, hp immediately made sail towards France. 

The King of France, uneasy at the close conjunction 
between Edsvard and the Duke of Burgundy, received 
with the greatest demonstrations of regard the unfortunate 
Warwick," wnth whom he had formerly maintained a secret 
correspondence, and whom he hoped still to make his 
instrument m overturning the goveinment of England, 
and re-establish ing the house of Lancaster. No animosity 
was ever greater than that which had long prevailed be- 
tween tliat house and the Earl of Warwick. Ills father 
had been executed by orders from Margaiet : he himself 
liad twice reduced Henry to captivity, had banished the 
queen, had put to death all their most zealous partisans 
either in the field or on the scaffold, and had occasioned 
innumerable ills to that unhappy ftunily. For this reason, 
believing that such inveterate rancour could never admit 
of any cordidl reconciliation, he had not mentioned Henn’s 
name, when he took arms against Edward ; and he rather 
endeavoured to prevail Iw means of his owm adherents, 
than revive a party which be sincerely hated. But his 
present distresses and the entreaties of laiwis made him 
hearken to terms of accommodation ; and Margaret being 
sent for from Angers, where she then resided, an agreement 
was from common interest soon concluded between them. 
It was stipulated, that Warwick should espouse the cause 
of Ilenn’, and endeavour to restore him to liberty, and to 
re-establish him on the throne ; that the administration of 
the government daring the minority of young Edward, 
Henry’s son, should be intrusted coiijointlv to the Earl oi 
Warwick and the Duke of Clarence ; that Prince Edivard 
should marry the Lady ^nc, second daughter of that 
nobleman ; and that the croivn, in case of the failure of 
male issue in that prince, should descend to the Duke of 
Clarence, to the entire exclusion of King Edward and his 
posterity. Never tvas confederacy, on all sides, less na- 
tural, or more evidently the work of necessity : but War- 
wick hoped, that all former passions of the Lancastrians 
might be lost in present political views; and that at 
worst, the indepeiment power of his family, and the affec- 
tions of the people, would suffice to give him security, 
and enable him to exact the full performance of all the 
conditions agreed on. The marriage of Prince Edward 
with the La^ Anne was immediately celebrated in France. 

Edward foresaw that it would be easy to dissolve an 
alliance composed of such discordant parts. For tlis 
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purpose, he sent over a lady of great sagacity and address, 
who belonged to the train of the Duchess of Clarence, 
and who, under colour of attending her mistress, was em- 
powered to negociate with the duhe, and to lenew the 
connexions of that prince with his own family.'* She le- 
presented to Clarence, that he had unwanly, to his own 
rum, become the instrument of ^Varwlck’s vengeance, and 
had thrown himself entirely in the power of his most in- 
veterate enemies ; that the mortal injuries which tlie one 
royal family had suffered fiom the other, were now past 
all forgiveness, and no imamnaiy union of inteiests could 
ever suffice to obliterate them; tliat even if the leaders 
were willing to forget past offences, the animosity of dieir 
adheients would prcienta sincere coalition of parties, and 
would, in spite of all tcmporaiy and verbal agreements, 
presen-e an eternal opposition ol measures between tliem : 
wd that a piince who deserted his ovni kindred, and 
joined the murderers of his father, left himself single, 
without friends, without protection, and svould not, when 
misfortunes inevitably fell upon him, be so much as en- 
titled to any pity or regatu from the rest of mankind. 
Clarence tvas only one^nd-twenty years of age, and seems 
to have possessed but a slender capacity ; yet could be 
easily see the force of these reasons ; and upon the pro- 
mise of foigiveness from his brother, he secretly enga^, 
on a favourable opportunity, to desert the Earl of War- 
wick, and abandon the Lancastrian party. 

During this negociation, Warwick was secretly carrying 
on a correspondence of the same nature tvith his brother 
the Marquis of Montague, who was entirely trusted by 
Edward ; and like motives produced a like resolution in 
that nobleman. The marquis also, thathe might renderthe 
projected blow tlie more deadly and incurable, resolved, on 
his side, to watch a favourable opportunity for committing 
/lit peifidy, and still to maintain the appearance of being a 
aealous adherent to the house of York. 

After these mutual snares were thus carefully laid, the 
decision of the quarrel advanced apace. Lewis prepared 
a fleet to escort the Earl of M anvick, and granted him a 
supply of men and money.* The Duke of Buigundy, on 
the other hand, enraged at that nobleman for his seizure of 
the Flemish vessels before Calais, and anxious to support 
the reigning family in England, with whom his own interests 
were now connected, fitted out a large fleet, with which 
he guarded the Channel ; and he incessantly warned his 
brother-m-law of the imminent perils to which he was 
exposed. But Edward, though always brave, and often 
active, had little foresight or penetration. lie was not 
sensible of his dancer: he made no suitable preparations 
against the Earl of Waiwick : r he even said, that the Duke 
might spare himself the tiouble of guarding the seas, and 
tliathe wished for nothing mote than to sec Warwick set 
foot on English giound.* A vain confidence m his own 
piowess, joined to the immoderate love of pleasure, had 
made him incapable of all sound reason and reflection. 

sepicmiiM happened, of which Ed- 

Waruiik dwi Ward Seemed so desirous. A storm dis- 
r* parsed the Flemish navy, and left the sea 
open to anvick.* That nobleman seized 
the oppoitunity, and setting sail, quickly landed at Dart- 
mouth, with the Duke of Clarence, the Earls of Oxford 
and Pembroke, and a small body of troops ; while the 
king was in the north, engaged in suppressing an insur- 
rection which had been raised by Lord Fitz-Hugh, 
brotlier-in-law to Wanvick. Tlie scene which ensues re- 
sembles more the Action of a poem or romance than an 
event m true history. Tlie prodigious populanty of War- 
wick," the zeal of the Lancastrian party, the spirit of dis- 
content with which many were iniectm, and the general 
instability of the English nation, occasioned by die late 
frequent rev olutions, drew such multitudes to Ins stands^, 
that in a very few days his army amounted to sixty diou- 
sand men, and was continually increasing. Edward 
hastened soutliwrards to encounter him; and the two 
armies approached each other near Nottingham, where a 
decisive action was eve^ hour expected. The rapidity of 
Warwick’s progress had incapacitated the Duke of Cla- 
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rence from executing his plan of treachery ; and the Mar- 
quis of Montague had here die opportunity of striking the 
first blow. lie communicated the design to his adherents, 
who promised him their concurrence : they took to arms 
111 the night-time, and hastened with loud acclamations to 
Edward's quarters : the king was alarmed at the noise, 
and suiting from bed, lieaid the ciy of war usually 
employed by the Lancastrian party. Lord Hastings, his 
chamlierlain, informed him of the danger, and uigra him 
to make his escape by speedy flight from an army where 
he had so many concerned enemies, and where few seemed 
zealously attached to his service. He had just time to get , 
on horseback, and to hurry with a small retinue to Lynn 
in Norfolk, where he luckily found some ships ready, on 
board of which he instantly embarked." And £dv,.ini iv. 
after this manner, the Earl of Warwick, in exp«ilni. 
no longer space than eleven days after his first landing, 
was left entire master of the kingdom. 

But Edw^’s dan^ did not end with his embarkation. 
The Easterlings, or Uanse-Towns, weie then at war both 
with France and England ; and some ships of these peo- 
ple, hovering on the English coast, espied the king’s ves- 
sels, and gave chase to mem; nor was it witliout extreme 
difficulty that he made his escape into the port of Alcmaer 
in Holland. He had fled from England with such pre- 
cipitation, that he had carried nothing of value along with 
him, and the only reward which he could bestow on the 
captain of the vessel that brou^t him over, was a robe 
lined with sables; promising him an ample recompenceif 
fortune should ever become more propitious to liirn.^ 

It IS not likely that Edward could be very fond of pre- 
senting himself in this lamentable plight before the Duke 
of Burgundy; and that having so suddenly, alter liis 
mighty vaunts, lost all footing in his own kingdom, he 
could beinsensible to the ridicule which must attend him 
in the eyes of that prince. The duke, on his part, was no 
less embarrassed how he should receive the dethroned 
monarch. As he had ever borne a mater affection to the 
house of Lancaster than to that of York, nothing but po- 
litical views had engaged him to contract an alliance witli 
the latter; and he foresaw, that probably the revolution in 
England would now turn this alliance a^nst him, and 
render the reigning family his implacable and jealous 
enemy. For this reason, when the first rumour of tliat 
event reached him, attended with the circumstance of Ed- 
ward’s death, he seemed rather pleased with the catas- 
trophe ; and it was no agreeable disappointment to find, 
that he must either undergo the burden of supporting an 
exiled prince, or the dishonour of abandoning so near a 
relation. He began alreadv to say that his connexions 
were with the kingdom of England, not vvath the king; 
and It was indifferent to him whether the name of Edward, 
or that of Henry, were employed m the articles of treaty. 
Tiiese sentiments were continually strengthened W die 
subsequent events. Vaucler, the depmy-governorof Calais, 
though he had been confirmed in his command by Ed- 
ward, and had even received a pension horn the Duke of 
Burgundy, on account of Ins fidelity to the crown, no 
sooner saw his old master Wanvick re-instated in autho- 
rity, than he declared for him, and with great demonstra- 
tions of zeal and attachment, put the whole garrison in his 
liv'erv. And the intelligence which tlie duke received every 
day from EnglanL seemed to promise an entire and full 
settlement m the family of Lancaster. 

Immediately after Edward’s flight had left nniry v'l. 
the kingdom at Warwick’s disposal, that rrstond. 
nobleman hastened to London ; and taking Henry from 
his confinement in the Tower, into which he himself had 
been the chief cause of throwing him, he proclaimed him 
king with great solemnity. A parliament was summoned, 
in the name of that pnnee, to meet at Westminster; and 
as this assembly could pretend to no liberty, while sur- 
rounded by such enragra and insolent vietdis, governed 
by such an impetuous spirit as Warwick, their rotes were 
entirely dictated by the ruling faction. Tlie treaty with 
Margaret was here fully executed : Henry was recognised 
as lawful king ; but his incapacity for government being 
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avowed, tlie regency was intrusted to Warwick and Cla- 
rence till the maiority of Prince £d^vatd; and in default 
of that prince’s ibue, Clarence was declared successor to 
the cronn. The usual business also of reversals went on 
without opposition : every statute made during the reign 
of ;^^vard was repealrf; that prince was declared to be 
an usurper: he and his adherents were attainted ; and in 
particular Richard, Duke of Gloucester, his younger 
orothcr : all the attainders of the Lancastrians, the Dukes 
of Somerset and Exeter, the Earls of Richmond, Pem- 
broke, Oxford, and Ormond^ were reversed ; and every one 
was restored uho had lost either honours or fortunes by his 
foimer adherence to the cause of Henry. 

Tlie ruling party were more sparing m their executions 
than sras usual aner any revolution during those violent 
times. ITie only victim of distinction was John Tibetot, 
Earl of Worcester. Tliis accomplished person, bom in an 
age and nation where the nobility valued themselves on 
ignorance as their privilege, and left learning to monks and 
school-mnstere, for whom, indeed, the spurious erudition 
that prevmled was best fitted, had been struck with the 
first rays of true science, which began to penetrate from the 
south, and had been zealous, by his exhortation and ex- 
ample, to propagate the love of letters among his unpolish- 
ed countiymen. It is pretended, that knowledge had not 
produced on this noblem.-in himself the effect which 
naturally attends it, of humanizing the temper and soften- 
ing tlie nrart; c and that he had enraged the Lancastrians 
against him, by the seventies which he exercised upon 
them during the preialcnce of his own party. He en- 
deax’oured to conceal himself after tlie flight of Eduaid* 
but ivas caught on the top of a tree in the forest of \\ ey- 
bridge, xvas conducted to London, tried before the Earl of 
O.v'ford. condemned and executed. All the other con- 
siderable Yorkists either fled hex ond sea, or took slieher in 
sanctuaries, xvliere the ecclesiastical privileges nflorded 
them protection. In London, alone, it is computed that 
no less than 2000 persons saved themselves in this man- 
ner and among the re-t Edxvard’s queen, who was thae 
delivered of a son, called by his father's name.s 

Queen jSIargaret, the other rival queen, had not yet ap- 
plied in England ; hut on receiving intelligence of War- 
xvick’s success, was preparing with Prince Edxvaidforher 
journey. All the banished Lancastrians flocked to ha; 
and among the rest, the Duke of Somerset, son of the duke 
beheaded after the battle of Hexham. Tins nobleman, 
who had long been regarded as the head of the party, had 
fled into the Low’ Countries on the discomfiture of liis 
friends ; and as he concealed Ins name and qualit\,he had 
there languished in extreme indigence. Philip de Comines 
tells us,** that he himself saxv liim, as well as the Duke of 
Exeter, in a condition no better than that of a common 
beggar; till, being discox’ered by Philip, Duke of Bur- 
^ndy, they had small pensions' allotteu them, and wen* 
living in silence and obscunty, xvhen the success of their 
party called them from their retreat. But both Somerset 
and Margaret xvere detained by contrary xvinds from reach- 
ing England,' till a new revolution in that kingdom, no 
less sudden and surprising than the former, threw them 
into greater misciy than that from xvhich they had just 
emerged. 

Tliough the Duke of Burgundy, by neglecting Edward, 
and paying court to the established government, had en- 
deavoured to conciliate the friendship of the Lancastrians, 
he found that he had not succeedcxl to his wish ; and the 
connexions between the King of France and the Kiri of 
Wanviok still held him in great anxiety.'* This nobleman 
too hastily regarding Charles as a determined enemy, had 
sent over to Calais a body of 4000 men, who made inroads 
into the Low Countries ; ' and the Duke of Burgundy 
saw himself in danger of being ovenvheimed by the united 
arms of England and of France. He resolved, therefore, 
to grant some assisbincc to his brother-in-law ; but in such 
a covert manner as should give the least oflence possible 
to the English government. He equipped four large ves- 
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ships to be secretly hired from the Easterlings, he deliver- 
ed this small squadron to Edward, who, receiving also a 
sum of money from the duke, immediately set sail for 
England. No sooner xvas Charles informed of liis depar- 
ture, than he issued a proclamation, inhibiting all his sub- 
jects from giving him countenance or assistance ;i» an 
artiflee xvhich could not deceive the Earl of Warxvick, but 
xvhich miglit serve as a decent pretence, if that nobleman 
xvere so disposed, for maintaining friendship with the 
Duke of Burgundy. 

Edward, impatient to take revenge m his enemies, and 
to recover his lost authonty, made an attempt to land xvith 
his forces, xvhich exceeded not 2000 men, on die coast of 
Norfolk ; but being there repulsed, he sailed northwaMs, 
and disembarked at Ravenspur, in Yorkshire. Finding 
that the nexv magistrates, xvho had been ap- {jtii M^r. 
pointed by the Earl of Warwick, kept die Edw ix’.nturni. 
people every where from joining him, he pretended, and 
even made oath, that he came not to challenge the crown, 
hut only the inheritance of the house of York, xvhich of 
right belonged to him ; and that he did not intend to dis- 
turb the peace of the kingdom, llis partisans every 
moment flocked to his standard : he xvas admitted into the 
city of York : and he was soon in such a situation as gave 
him hopes of succeeding m all his claims and pretensions. 
The Marquis of Montague commanded in the northern 
counties ; but from some mysterious reasons, xvhich, as 
well ns many other impoitant transactions in that age, no 
historian has cleared up, he totally neglected the begin- 
nings of an insurrection, which he o'nght to have esteemed 
so formidable. Warwick assembled an army at Leicester, 
xvith an intention of meeting and of giving battle to the 
enemy; hut Fdixurd, by taking another road, passed hiip 
unmolested, and piescnied himself before the gates of Lon- 
don. Had he here been refused admittance, he xx’as totally 
undone : hut there xvere many reasons xvhich inclined the 
citizens to favour him. His numerous fhends, issuing 
from their sanctuaries, were active in his cause ; many 
nch merchants, xvho had formerly lent him money, saxv no 
otlier chance for their payment, but his restoration; the 
city dames, xx'ho had been liberal of their fax ours to him, 
and xvho still retained nn afiection for this young and gal- 
lant pnnee, sxvayed their husbands and friends in his 
fiix’our ; " and above all, the Archbishop of York, War- 
xvick’s brother, to xx-hom the caie of the city xras commit- 
ted, had secretly, from unknoxm reasons, entered into a 
correspondence xvith him; and he facilitated Edxxurd's 
admission into London. The most likely 
cause xvhich can he assigned for these multi- ' «p«'- 
plied mfldelitics, even in the family of Nevil itself, is the 
spirit of r.iction, which, xvhen it becomes inveterate, it is 
very difficult for any man entirely to shake oiT. These 
persons, xvho had long distinguished themselves m the 
York party, xvere unable to act with zeal and conliality for 
the support of the Lanc.’istrians ; and they xx’cre inclined, 
by any prospect of fax'our or accommodation offered 
them by F.dxvard, to return to their ancient connexions. 
Iloxyex-er this may be, Edward's entrance into London 
made him master not only of that rich and poxxerful citx’, 
but also of the person of Henry, xvho, destined to be the 
perpetual sport of fortune, thus fell again into the hands of 
Ills enemies.” 

It appears not that Wnrwrck, durtng his short adminis- 
tratron, xvhtch had continued only six months, had been 
guilty of any unpopular act, or had anyxvise deserved to 
lose that general favour xvith xvhich he liad so lately over- 
whelmed Edward. But this prince, xvho xvas formerly on 
the defensive, xvas noxv the aggressor ; and having over- 
come the difficulties which alxvaxs attend the beginnings 
of an insurrection, possessed many adx’antages above Im 
enemy: his partisans xvere actuated % that zeal and 
courage xvhich the notion of an attack inspires ; his oppo- 
nents xx’erc intimidated for a like reason ; every one xvho 
had been disappointed in the hopes xvhich he nad enter- 
tiuned from xVarxvick’s elex'ation, either became a cool 
friend or an open enemy to that nobleman; and each 
malcontent, from xvliatever cause, proved on accession to 
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Ediivard’s army. Tlie king, llierefore, found himself in a 
condition to face the Earl of Warwick ; who, being rein- 
forced by his son-in-la\^ tlie Duke of Clarence, and Ins 
brother the Marquis of Montague, took pon at Biriict, in 
the neighbourhood of London. The arrival of Queen 
Margaietwas ei’eiy day expected, who would hate drawn 
togetlier all the genuine Lancastnans, and have brought a 
grrat accession to Wamick’s forces: but this vciy con- 
sideration jiroved a motive to the carl rather to hurry on a 
decisive action, than to share the victory with ritals and 
ancient encmie>-, nho he foresaw would, in case of success, 
claim the chief merit in the enterprise.^ But while Ins 
fealousy was all directed towards that side, he overlooked 
the dangerous infidclitv of fneiids, who lav the nearest to 
his bosom. Ills brother Montague, who had lately 
temporized, seems now to have remained sincerely attach- 
ed to the interests of his family: but his son-in-law, 
though bound to Inin by cveiy tie of honour and grati- 
tude, though he shared the power of the regency, though 
he had been in\ ested by Warwick in all the honours and 
patrimony of the house of York, resolved to fulfil the 
secret engagements which he had formerly taken with his 
brother, and to sunpoit the interests of his own fiimily: 
he deserted to the king in the night-time, and carried over 
a body of 12,000 men along with him.s Warwick was 
now too far advanced to retreat ; and os he ^ected with 
disdain all terms of peace offered him by Edward and 
Clarence, he was obliged to hazard a general engagement. 

Mih Anrii fought With obstinacy on both 

niitile of uV sides: the two armies, in imitation of dieir 
"r w'Hriidf'""' displayed uncommon valour; and 

the victory remained long undecided between 
them. But an accident threw the balance to the side of 
the Yorkists. Edward’s cognizance was a sun; tliat of 
Waniick a star with rays ; and the mistiness of the morn- 
ing rendering it difficuli to distinguish them, the Earl of 
Oxford, who fought on the side of the Lancastrians, was 
by mistalo attacked by his fnends, and chased off the 
field of battle.' Warwick, contraiy to Ins more usual 
practice, engaged that day on foot, resolving to show his 
army tliat he meant to share cverv foitune with them ; and 
he was slam in the thickest of tlic engagement :• Ins bro- 
ther underwent the same f.ite : and ns Edward had issued 
orders not to give any niiarter, a great and undistinguished 
slaughter was made in the pursuit.' Tlicre fell about 1500 
on the side of the victors. 

Tlie same dai on which this decisive battle was fought," 
Queen Margaret and her son, now about eighteen years of 
age, and a young prince of great hopes, landed at Wey- 
mouth, supported by a small body of French forces. 
When this princess received intelligence of her husband’s 
captivity, and of the defeat and death of the Earl of War- 
wick, her courage, which had siipnortcd her under so many 
disastrous events, here quite left tier; and she immediate- 
ly foresaw all the dismal consequences of tins calamity. 
At first she took sanctuary iti the abbey of Be.iulieu ;* but 
being encouraged by the appearance of Tudor, Earl of 
Pembroke, and Courtnev, Earl of Devonshire, of the 
Lords Weiiloc and St. ilohn, with other men of rank, 
who cxhortcfl her still to hope tor success, she resumed her 
former «!pirit, and determined to defend to the utmost the 
rums of her fallen foitunes. She advanced through the 
counties of Devon, Somerset, and Gloucester, increasing 
iier army on each day’s march ; but was at last overtaken 
by the rapid and expeditious Edward at Tewkesbniy, on 
Bailie nr Jewls- banks of the Severn. 'Tlie Lancastrians 
hiirv. were hero totally defeated: the Earl of 

4iii W 4 J-. Dei'onshire and Lord ^^'ellloc w-ere killed in 
the field : the Duke of Somciset, and about twenty other 
persons of distinction, having taken shelter m a cliurcli, 
were sunounded, dragged out, and immediately beheaded : 
about 3000 of their side fell in battle : and the army was 
entirely dispersed. 

Queen Margaret and her son were taken prisoners, and 
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brought to the king, who asked the pnnee, after an insult- 
ing manner, how he dared to invade his dominions ? ^e 
young prince, more mindful of his lii{di birth than of his 
present fortune, replied, that he came thither to claim his 
jiist iiihentance. Tlie ungenerous Edward, Mmderofprmce 
insensible to pity, struck him on the face Ed».ni. 
with his piintlet; and the Dukes of Cla- 
rence and Gloucester, Lord Hastings, and Sir Thomas 
Gray, taking the blow as a signal for further violeuce, 
hurried the prince into the next apartment, and diere 
despatched him xvitli their daggers.*- Maigaret was thrown 
into the Tower : king Henry edited in that confinement 
a few days after the battle of Tewkesbury ; but whether 
he died a natural or violent death is uncertain. It is pre- 
tended, and was generally believed, that the De.ih of 
Duke of Gloucester killed him ivith his own Heory vi. 
hands :> but the universal odium xvhich that prince has 
incuned, inclined perhaps the nation to aggravate his 
crimes witliout any suffacient authority. It is certain, 
however, that Henry’s death was sudden; and, though he 
laboured under an ill state of health, ftis circumstance, 
joined to the general manners of tlie age, ga\e a natural 
ground of suspicion; which was rather increased than 
diminished by the exposing of his body to public view. 
Dial precaution served only to recall many similar instances 
ill the English history, and to suggest the comparison. 

Ail the hopes of the house of l^caster seemed now to 
be utterly extinguished. Every legitimate prince of that 
family was dead: almost every great leader of the party 
had perished in battle or on the sc^old ; the Earl of Pem- 
broke, who was levying forces in Wales, disbanded his 
army when he received intelligence of the battle of 
Tewkesbury ; and he fled into Bnttany with his nephew, 
the young ^i^l of Richmond." The bastard of Fmcoii- 
beig, who had levied some forces, and had 
advanced to lamdon during Edward’s ab- 
sence, was repulsed ; his men deserted him ; he xras taken 
pnsoner, ana immediately executed and peace being 
now fully restored to tiie nation, a parliament was sum- 
moned, which ratified, as usual, all tlie acts of the victor, 
and recognised liis legal authority. 

But this prince, who had been so firm, and active, and 
intrepid, during the course of adversity, was still unable 
to resist the allurements of a prosperous fortune ; and he 
wholly devoted himself, as before, to pleasure and amuse- 
ment, after he became entirely master of his . 
kingdom, and had no longer any enemy - 

who could give him anxiety or alarm. He recovered, 
however, bv this gay and inonensive course of life, and by 
his cosy, familiar manners, that populanty which it is 
natural to imagine he had lost by the repeated cruelties 
exercised upon his enemies ; and the example also of his 
jonal festivity served to abate the foimer acrimony of 
faction among his subjects, and to restore the social dis- 
position which iiad been so long mterriroted between the 
opposite parties. All men seemed to be fully satisfied with 
the present government ; and the memory of past calami- 
ties served only to impress the people more strongly with 
a sense of their allegiance, and with the resolution of 
never incurring any more tlie hazard of renewing such 
direful scenes. 

But w'hile the king was thus indulging 
himself in pleasure, he xi-as roused from his ■*' 
lethargv by a prospect of foreign conquests, svhicli it is 
probable his desire of popularity, more than the spirit of 
ambition, had made him covet. Though he deem^ him- 
self little beholden to the Duke of Burgundy for the 
reception which that prince had given him during nis exile,** 
the political interests of their states maintained still a close 
connexion between them ; and they agreed to unite their 
arms in making a powerful inmipii on France. A league 
was formed, in xsliich Edwaid stipulated to pass the seas 
with an army exceeding 10,000 men, and to invade the 
French territories : Charles promised to join him with all 
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his forces : the kins was to challenge the crown of France, 
and to obtain at least the provinces of Normandy and 
Guienne: the duke was to acquire Champaigne and some 
other territories, and to free all his dominions from the 
burden of homa^ to the crown of France : and neither 
partv ^vas to make peace without the consent of the 
othe'r.c They were the more encouraged to h<me for suc- 
cess irom this league, as the Count of St. Pol, constable 
of France, who was master of St. Quintin, and other 
towns on the Somme, had secretly promised to join them; 
and there were also hopes of enga^ng the Duke of Bnt- 
tanv to enter into the confederacy. 

the prospect of a French war was always a sure means 
of making the parliament open their purses, as far as the 
habits of that age would permit. They voted the king a 
tendi of rents, or two shillings in the pound ; whidi must 
hare been very inaccurately levied, since it produced 
only 31,460 pounds ; and they adaed to this supply a 
whole fifteenth, and three quarters of another : * but ns 
the king deemed these sums still unequal to the under- 
taking, he attempted to levy money by way of benevolence; 
a kind of exaction whicl^ except dunng the reigns of 
Henry III. and Bichard II. had not been much practised 
in former times, and which, though die consent of the 
parties was pretended to be gained, could not be deemed 
entirely voluntary.* The clauses annexed to the parlia- 
mentary grant show sufficiently the spint of the nation in 
this respect. The money levied % the fifteenth was not 
to be put into the king's hands, but to be kept in religious 
houses; and if the expedition into France should not 
take place, it was immediately to be refiinded to the peo- 
ple. After these giants die parliament sias dissolved, 
svliich had sitten near two years and a half, and had imder- 
gone several morogations; a practice not very usual at 
that time in England. 

A D 1475 passed over to Calais with an 

iiitasim at atmy of 1500 men at arms, and 15,000 
nance, aicheis ; attended by all the chief nobility 
of England, who, prognosticating future successes from 
the past, were eaKr to appear on tins great theatre of 
honour but ail their sanguine hopes were damped 
when they found, on entenng the French territories, that 
neither did the constable open his gates to them, nor the 
Duke of Burgundy bring them the smallest assistance. 
That prince, transported by his ardent temper, had earned 
all his armies to a great distance, and had employed them 
in ivars on die frontiers of Germany, and against the 
Duke of Lorrain: and though he came in person to 
Edward, and endeavoured to apologize for this ureach of 
treaty, there was no prospect that they would be able this 
campaign to make a conjunction with the Enghsh. This 
circumstance gave great disgust to the king, and inclined 
him to heatken to those advances which Lewis continually 
made him for an accommodation. 

That monarcli, more swayed by political views tlian by 
the point of honour, deemed no submissions too mean, 
which might free him from enemies who had proved so 
formidable to his predecessors, and who, united to so 
many other enemies, might still shake the well established 
government of France. It appears from Comines, that 
discipline was at this time very imperfect among the Eng- 
lish ; and that their civil wars, though long continue^ 
yet, being always decided by hasty battles, had still left 
them ignorant o'f the improvements which the militaiy art 
was beginning to receive upon the continent.* But as 
Lewis was sensible that the warlike genius of the ]>eople 
would soon render tliem excellent soldiers, he was far 
from despising them for their present want of experience; 
and he employed all his art to detach them fiom the 
alliance of Burgundy. ^V1len Edward sent him a herald 
to claim the crown of France, and to eariy him a defiance 
in case of refusal, so far from answering to this bravado 
in like haughty terms, he replied with great temper, and 
even made the herald a considerable present : he took 
afterwards an opportunity of sending a herald to the Eng- 
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lish camp ; and having gjven him directions to apply to 
the Lords Stanley and Howard, who he heard were inends 
to peace, he desired the good offices of these noblemen 
in promoting an accommodation with their master.* 
As ^ward was now fallen into like dispo- . 
sitions, a truce was soon concluded on terms 
more advantageous than honourable to Lewis. He stipu- 
lated to pay Edward immediately 75,000 crowns, on 
condition that he should withdraw nis army from France, 
and promised to pay him 50,000 crowns a year dunng 
their joint lives: it was added, that the dau- PcacorPtc- 
phin, when of age, should marry Edward’s quizm. 
eldest daughter.*' In order to ratify this treaty, the two 
monarchs agreed to have a personal interview; and for 
that purpose; suitable preparations were made at Peo- 
quigm, near Amiens. A close rail wras drawn across a 
bndge in that place, with no larger intervals than would 
allow Ae arm to ^ss ; a precaution against a similar 
accident to ffiat which befell the Duke of Burgundy in 
his conference with the dauphin at Monterau. Edward 
and Lotis came to the opposite sides; conferred pn- 
vately together; and having confirmed their friendship, 
and interchanged many mutual civilities, they soon afta 
parted.' 

Lewis was anxious not only to gain the king’s friend- 
ship, but also that of the nation, and of all the consider- 
able persons in the English court. He bestowed pensions, 
to the amount of 16,000 crowns a j’ear, on sei'eral of the 
king^s favourites; on Lord Hastings two thousand crowns; 
on Lord Howara and others m proportion ; and these 
great ministers were not ashamed thus to receive wrages 
from a foreign prince.** As the two armies, after the con- 
clusion of the truce, remained some time m the neigh- 
bourhood of each other, the Enghsh were not only admitted 
freely into Amiens, where Lewis resided, but hod also 
their charges defrayed, and had wine and victuals fur- 
nished tliem in even inn, without any payment being 
demanded. They flocked thither in such multitudes, 
that once above nine thousand of them were in the town, 
and they might have made themselves master of the 
king’s person ; but Lewis concluding, from their jovial 
and dissolute manner of living, that they had no bad 
intentions, was careful not to betray the least sign of fear 
or jealousy. And when Edward, informed of this dis- 
order, desired him to shut the gates against them, he re- 
plied, that he would never agree to exclude the English 
from the place where he resided ; but that Edward, if he 
pleased might recall them, and place his oivn officers at 
the gates of Amiens to piOTent their returning.** 

Lewis’s desire of confirming a mutual amity with Eng- 
land, engaged him even to make imprudent advances, 
which It cost him aftenvards some pains to evade. In the 
conference at Pecquigni, he had said to Edward, that he 
wished to have a visit from him at Pans ; that he would 
there endeavour to amuse him with the ladies ; and that, 
in cose any offences were then committed, he would 
assign him the Cardinal of Bourbon for confessor, who, 
from fellow-feeling, would not be over and above severe 
in the penances which he would enjoin. This hint made 
deeper impression than Lewis intended. Lord Howard, 
who accompanied him back to Amiens, told him, in con- 
fidence, that if he were so disposed, it would not be im- 
possible to persuade Edward to take a journey with him 
to Pans, where they might make merry together. Lewis 
pietended at first not to hear the offer; but, on Howard’s 
repeating it, be expressed his concern that his wars with 
the Duke of Burgundy would not permit him to attend 
his royal guest, and do him the honours he intended. 
“ Edward,” said he, privately to Comines, " is a very 
handsome and a very amorous prince: some lady at 
Paris may like him as well as he shall do her: ana may 
invite him to return in another manner. It is hetter that 
the sea be between us.”** 

This treaty did very little honour to either of these 
monarchs : it discovered the imprudence of Edward, who 
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had t^-eii his measures so ill with his allies, as to be 
obliged, after such an expensive armament, to return with- 
out making any acquisitions adequate to it : it shoned 
the want of diimity in Lewis, who, ratiier than run tiie 
liamrd of a battle, agreed to subject his kingdom to a 
tribute, and thus acknowiedgc the sujieriority of a ncii^i- 
bouring prince, possessed of less power and territory than 
himself. But, as Lewis made interest the sole test of 
honour, he thouelit thnt all tlic advantages of the treaty 
were on his side, aiid^that he Iiad overreaclied Edward, by 
sending him out of France on such easy tenns. For this 
reason, lie was very snlicituiis to conceal liis triumph; 
and he strictly enjoined his courtiers never to show the 
English tlie lc.ist sign of mockery or derision. But he did 
not himself leiy carefully observe so prudent a rule: he 
could not forbear, one day, in the jov of his licart, throw- 
ing out some raillery on the easy simplicity of Edward 
and his council ; when he perceived that he was overheard 
by a Gascon wlio had settled in England. He was im- 
mediatelv sensible of ins indiscretion ; sent a message to 
the gentleman ; and oflered liim such advantages in his 
own country, as engaged him to remain in France. It is 
but jiist, said he, tbiit I pay the penalty of my talkativeness^ 
The most lioiioutable part of Lpwis‘'8 treaty witli In- 
ward ^vas the stipulation for the liberty of Queen Mar- 
gaiet, who, though after the death of her liusband and 
son she could no longer be formidable to government, 
was still detained in custody by Edtvatd. Lewis paid 
fifty tlionsand crowns for her ransom ; and that princess, 
who had been so active on the stage of the world, and who 
had experienced such a rariety of fortune, passed the re- 
mainder of licr days in tranquillitv and privacy, till the 
year 1482, when she died : an admirable princess, but 
more illustnous by her undaunted spirit in adrersitv, than 
by her moderation in prosperity. She seems neither to 
have enjoyed the virtues, nor been subject to tlie weak- 
nesses, of her sex ; and was as much tainted witli the 
ferocilj as endowed with the courage of tliat barbarous 
age in which she lived. 

Though Ed wind had so little reason to be satisfied with 
the conduct of the Duke of Burgundv, he reserved to that 

{ irince a power of .acceding to tlie treaty of Pecquigni: I 
lut Charles, when the ofier w,as made him, iiaughtily re- 
plied, thnt he was able to support himself without the 
assistance of England, and that he would make no pence 
witli Lewis till tiiree montlis after Edward’s return into 
Ills own countp'. Tins prince possessed all the ambition 
and coumge ofa conqueror; but being defective in policy 
and prudence, qualities no less essential, he was unfortu- 
A D »— enterprises, and penshed at 

last in battle against the Swiss a people 
whom he despised, and who, though brave and free, liad 
hitlierto been in a manner overlooked m the general sys- 
tem of Europe. TTiis event, which happened in the ytsir 
1477, produced a great alteration in the views of all the 
princes, and was attended with consequences winch were 
felt for many generations. Ciiarles left only one daiigiiter, 
Mnrv, by his first wife ; and this princess, being iieir of 
Ins opulent and extensive dominions, was courted by all 
the potentates of Cliristendom, who contended for the 
possession of so rich a prize. Lewas, the head of her fo- 
mily, might, by a proper application, have obtained this 
match for the daiipliin, and have thereby united to the 
crown of Fwiiice all the provinces of the Low Countries, 
together with Burgundv, Aitois, and Picardy; winch 
would at once have rendered ins kingdom an overmatch 
for all Its neiglibours. But a man wholly interested is as 
rare as one entirely endowed with the opposite quality ; 
and Lewis, though impregnable to all the sentiments of 
generosity and fricndslnii, was, on tins occasion, canted 
from tile road of true policv by tlie passions of animosity 
and revenge. He had imbibed so deep a haticd to the 
house of Burgundy, that he mtiier chose to subdue the 
princess by arms, than unite lier to his fiimily by mar- 
riage: he conquered the duchy of Burgundy, and that 
part of Pi&irdy, which had been ceded to Philip the Good 
by the ticaty of Anas : but he thereby forced the statu 


of the Netherlands to bestow tlieir sovereign in marriage 
on Maximilian of Austria, son of die Emperor Frederic, 
from wliom they looked for protection in their present dis- 
tresses : and by these means. France lost the opportunity, 
which she never could recall, of making that important 
acquisition of power and territoiy. 

Dunng this interesting crisis, Edward was no less de- 
fective in policy, and was no less actuated by private 

J assions, unworthy of a sovereign and a statesman, 
calousy of his brother Clarence' had caused him to 
neglect the advances which were made of mariying that 
prince, now a widower, to the heiress of Burgundy ;r and 
he sent her proposals of espousing Anthony, k^l of 
Rivers, brother to_ his queen, who still retained an entire 
ascendant ov>er him. But the_ match was rejected with 
disdain ;• and Edward, resenting this treatment of his 
brother-in-law, permitted Fiance to proceed without in- 
terruption in her conquests over his defenceless allv. Any 
pretence sufficed him for abandoning himself entirely to 
indolence and pleasure, which were now become his ruling 
passions. Tlie only object which divided his attention, 
wras the improving of the public revenue, which had been 
dilapidated by the necessities or negligence of bis prede- 
cessors ; and some of his expedients fiir that purpose, 
though unknown to us, were deemed, during the time, 
oppressive to the people.' _ T^e detail of private wrongs 
naturally escapes the notice of history; but an act of 
tyranny, of which Edward was guilty m his own family, 
has been taken notice of by all writers, and lias met witli 
general and deserved censure. 

_ "i^e Duke of Clarence, by all his services 
in deserting Wamick, had never been able tii>iiaiiheD?"e 
to regain the king’s friendship, which he 
had forfeited by his former confederacy with that noble- 
man. He was still regarded at court as a man of a dan- 
gerous and a fickle cliiuacter ; and the imprudent openness 
and violence of his temper, though it rendered him much 
less dangerous, tended extremely to multiply his enemies, 
and to incense them against him, .Among others, he had 
had the misfortune to give di^leasure to the queen herself, 
as well as to his brother the Duke of Gloucester, a prince 
of the deepest policy, of the most unrelenting ambition, 
and tlie least scrupulous in the means which he employed 
for the attainment of his ends. A combination between 
these potent adversaries being secretly formed against 
Clarence, it was determined to begin by attacking ins 
friends ; in hopes, that if lie patiently endured tiiis injun'. 
Ins iiusillanimity would dishonour h’lm in the eves of tlie 
public ; if lie made resistance, and expressed resentment. 
Ills passion would betray him into measures which might 
give them advantages against him. Tlie king, hunting one 
d.iy in the park of Thomas Burdet, of Arrow, in ■Warwick- 
shire, iind killed a white buck, which was a great favourite 
of the owner; and Burdet, ve.\edatthe loss, broke into 
a passion, and wished the horns of the deer in the bellv 
of the person who h.id advised the king to commit tha’t 
insult upon him. ’Tins natural expression of resentment, 
which would have been overlooked or forgotten had it 
fallen from any other person, was rendered criminal and 
capital III tliat gentleman, by the friendship in which he 
had the misfortune to live with the Duke of Clarence : 
he was tried for his life; the judges and jury were found 
sen'ilc enough to condemn him ; and lie was publicly 
beheaded at Tyburn for this pretended offence.'' About 
the same time, one .Tolin Stacey, an ecclesiastic, much 
connected with the duke, as well ns with Burdet, was 
exposed to a like iniquitous and barbarous prosecution. 
Tins clergyman, being more learned in mathematics and 
astronomy than was usual in that age, lay under the im- 
putation of necromancy with the Ignorant 'vulgar; and the 
court laid hold of this popular rumour to effect his de- 
struction. He was brought to his trial for that imaginary 
crime ; many of the greatest peers countenanced the pro- 
secution by their presence; he was condemned, put to 
the torture, and executed .s 

Tlie Duke of Clarence was alarmed when he found 
these acts of tyranny exercised on all around him : he 
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reflected on the fate of the good Duke of Gloucester in 
the last reign, who, after seeing the most infamous pre- 
tences emploted for the destruction of his nearest connex- 
ions, at last fell himself a victim to the vengeance of his 
enemies. But Clarence, instead of securing his own hie 
against the jiresent danger by silence and reserve, tias 
open and loud in justifying the innocence of his friends, 
and in exclaiming against the iniquity of their prosecu- 
tors. The king, highly offended with his freedom, or using 
D. 147 B. that pretence against him, committed him to 
icihJju. the Tower, y summoned a parliament, and 
tried him for his life before the House of Peers, tiie su- 
preme tribunal of tlie nation. 

The duke was accused of arraigning public justice, by 
maintaining the innocence of men who had been condemn- 
ed in courts of judicature ; and of inveighing against the 
iniquity of the king, who had given orders for their jirose- 
cution.* Many rash expressions were imputed to him, 
and some, too, reflecting on Edward’s legitimacy; but he 
was not accused of any overt act of treason ; and even the 
truth of these speeches may be doubted of, since the liberty 
of judgment xvas taken from the court, by the king’s ap- 
pearing peisonally as his brother’s accuser, and pleading 
tiie cause against him. But a sentence of condemnation'^ 
even when this extraordinary cireumstance had not place, 
was a necessary consequence, in those times, of any prose- 
cution by the court or the prevailing partv ; and the Duke 
of Clarence was jironounced guilty by tlie Peers The 
House of Commons were no less slavish and unjust : they 
both petitioned for the execution of the duke, and after- 
xvards passed a bill of attainder against him.‘> The mea- 
sures of the parliament during that age, furnish us with 
examples of a strange contrast of freedom and senility: 
they scruple to grant, and sometimes refuse, to the kmgtne 
smallest supplies, the most necessary for the support of 
government, oven the most ntcessary'for the maintenance 
of wars, for which the nation, as well as the parliament it- 
self, expressed great fondness : but they never scniple to 
concur in the most flagrant act of injustice or tyranny, 
xvhich falls on any individual, however distinguished hy 
birth or merit. These maxims, so ungenerous, so oppo- 
site to all principles of good government, so contrary to 
the practice of present parliaments, are very remarkable in 
all the transactions of tlie English history, for more than a 
century after th^eriod in which we are now engaged. 

mill Teb faiour which the king granted 

' ' ■ his brother, after his condemnation, was to 
leave him the choice of his death ; and he was privately 
drowned in a butt of malmcsey in the Tower: a xxhimsi- 
cal choice, which implies that he had an extraordinary 
passion for that liquor. The duke left two children by the 
elder daughter of the Earl of Wanvick ; a son, cieated an 
earl by his grandfather’s title, and a daughter, afterwards 
Countess of Salisbury. Both this prince and iirincess 
xxere also unfortunate in their end, and died a violent 
death ; a fate which for many years attended almost all 
the descendants of the royal blood in England. Tliere 
prevails a report, that a chief source of the violent prose- 
cution of the Duke of Clarence, whose name was George, 
was a current prophecy, that the king’s son should be 
murdered by one, the initial letter of xvhose name was G.v 
It is not impossible but, in those ignorant times, such a 
silly reason might have some influence : but it is more 
probable, that the whole story is the invention of a sub- 
sequent period, and founded on the murder of these chil- 
dren by the Duke of Gloucester. Comines remarks, that, 
at that time, the English never were without some super- 
stitious prophecy or other, by which they accounted for 
every event. 

All the glories of Edward’s reign terminated with the 
civil wars ; where his laurels too xvere extremely sullied 
with blood, violence, and cruelty. His spirit seems after- 
xvardb to have been sunk in indolence and pleasure, or his 
measures were frustrated by imprudence and the want of 
foresight. There was no object on which he was more in- 
tent than to have all his daughters settled by splendid mar- 
riages, though most of these princesses were yet in their 
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infancy, and though the completion of his views, it was 
obvious, must depend on numterless accidents which were 
impossible to be foreseen or prevented. His eldest 
daughter, Elizabeth, was contracted to the dauphin • his 
second. Cicely, to the eldest son of James III., King of 
Scotland ; his third, Anne, to Philip, only son of Max- 
imilian and the Duchess of Burgundy ; his fourth, Ca- 
tharine, to John, son and heir to Ferdinand, King of 
Arragon, and Isabella, Queen of Caitile.'' None of these 
projected marriages took place ; and the king himself saw, 
in his life-time, the rupture of the fiist, that with the dau- 
phin, for which he had always discovered a peculiar fond- 
ness. Eewis, who paid no regard to treaties or engage- 
ments, found his advantage in contracting the dauphin to 
the Princess Margaiet, daughter of Maximilian; and the 
killer, notwithstanding his indolence, prepared to revenge 
the indignity. The French monarch, emi- ^ 
nent for prudence as well as perfidj, eiidea- -iiiK. 
xoured to guard against the blow ; and by a proper distri- 
bution of presents in the court of Scotland, he incited 
James to make war upon England. This prince, xvho 
lived on bad terms xvith his own nobility, and xvhose force 
xvas x’ery unequal to the enterprise, levied an aimy; but 
when he was leady to enter England, the barons, con- 
spiring against his favour.tes, put them to death xvithout 
trial ; and the army presently dtsbaiided. The Duke of 
Gloucester, attended by the Duke of Albany, James’s 
brother, xvho had been banished his country, enteied Scot- 
land at the head of an army, took Berxvick, and obliged 
the Scots to accept of a peace, by xvhich they lesigned that 
fortress to Fdward. Tins success imboldencd the king to 
think more seriously of a French xxar ; but xvhile he wits 
making jireparations for that enterprise, he xvas seized xvith 
a distemper, of XX Inch he expired in the forty- 
second year of his age, and txxenty-third of Dc,iih and cha- 
ins reign : a prince more splendid and shoxvy, ’■“'■•‘■r "i Ed- 
than either prudent or virtuous; brave, 
though cruel ; addicted to pleasure, though capable of 
activity in great emergencies ; and less fitted to jireverit 
ills by wise precautions, tlian to remedy them after they 
took place, by his vigour and enterprise. Besides five 
daughters, this king left txvo sons ; Edxvard Prince of 
Wales, his successor, then in his thirteenth year, and 
Richaid Duke of York, in his ninth. 
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EDWARD V. 

Duhing the late years of Edward IV. ^ 
the nation having, in a great measure, for- stiue ot iiie 
gotten the bloody feuds hetxveen the two 
roses, and peaceably acquiescing in the established govern- 
ment, xvas agitated only by some court-intrigues, xvhich, 
being restrained by the authority of the king, seemed no- 
ix’ise to endanger the public tranquillity. These intrigues 
arose from the perpetual rivalship between txvo parties ; 
one consisting of the queen and her relations, particularly 
the Earl of Rivers, her brother, and the Marquis of Dor- 
set, her son ; the other composed of the ancient nobility, 
xvho envied the sudden groxvth and unlimited credit of 
that aspiring family At the head of this latter party xvas 
the Duke of Buckingham, a man of very noble birth, of 
ample possessions, of great alliances, of shining jiarts ; 
who, though ho had married the queen’s sister, xvas too 
haughty to act in subserviency to her inclinations, and 
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aimed rather at maintaining an independent influence and 
autnontv. Lord IIastin;rs, the chamberlain, ■was another 
leader of the same party ; and as this nobleman liad, by 
nis bravery and activity, as well as by Ins approved fidelily, 
acquired the confidence and favour of his master, he hiid 
been able, thotiith with some difficulty, to support himself 
gainst the credit of the ciueen. Tlie Lords Howard and 
w ™^’"biined a connexion with these two noblemen, 
and brouitht a considerable accession of influence and 
rejiutation to their parly. All the other batons, who had 
no particular dependence on the queen, adhered to the 
same interest ; and tlie people in gencial, fiom their natural 
envy against the nrevailing jinwer, bore great favour to the 
cause of these nolilcmen. 

But Edward knew, that though he himself had been 
able to oiorawe those iival factions, many disorders might 
arise from their contests duiing tlie minority of Ins son; 
and he tiieiefore took care, in Ins last illness, to summon 
together several of the leaders on both sides, and, bv com- 
posing their ancient quarrels, to piovide,as far as possible, 
for the future tranquillity of the government. After ex- 
pressing Ins intentions that his brother, the Duke of 
Gloucester, then absent in the north, should be intrusted 
with the regency, he recommended to them peace and 
unanimity during the tender years of his son ; represented 
to them the dangers which must attend the continuance of 
their animosities ; and engaged them to embrace each 
other with all the appearance of the most cordial reconcili- 
ation. • But this temporary or feigned agreement lasted no 
Ioniser than the king’s life : he had no sooner expired, than 
the jealousies of the jiarties broke out afresh ; and each of 
'hem applied, by separate messages, to the Duke of 
Gloucester, and endeavoured to acquire his favour and 
friendship. 

"^is prince, during his brother’s reign, had endeavoured 
to live on good terms with both parties ; and Ins high 
birth, his extensive abilities, and his great services, had 
enabled him to support himself without falling into a de- 
pendence on either. But the new situation of affairs, 
when the supreme power w'as devolved upon him, imme- 
diately changed his measures ; and he secretly determined 
to preserve no longer that neutrality which lie'had hitherto 
maintained. His exorbitant ambition, unrestrained by any 
principle either of justice tr humanity, made him carry 
his views to the possession of the crown itself ; and as 
this object could not be attained w'lthout the ruin of the 
queen and her family, he fell without hesitation into con- 
cert with the opposite party. But being sensible, that the 
most profound dissimulation was requisite for effecting 
Ins cnminal purposes, he redoubled his professions of zeaT 
and attachment to that princess; and he gamed such 
credit w'lth her, as to influence her conduct in a point, 
which, as it was of the utmost importance, was violently 
di^iuted betw'eeii the opposite factions. 

, young king, at the time of his father’s death, re- 
sided in the castle of Ludlow, on the borders of Wales ; 
whither he had been sent, that the influence of his pre- 
sence migiit overaw'e the Welch, and restore the tranquil- 
lity of that country, winch had been disturbed by some 
late commotions. His person was committed to the care 
O' “'s uncle, the Earl of Rivers, the most accomplished 
nobleman in England, who, having united an uncommon 
taste for literature'* to great abilities in business, and valour 
in the field, was entitled, by liis talents, still more than by 
nearness of blood, to direct the education of the young 
monarch. The queen, anxious to preserve that ascendan't 
over her son, which she had long maintained over her 
husband, wrote to the Earl of Rivers, that he should levy 
a body of forces, in order to escort the king to London, to 
protect him during his coronation, and to keep him from 
falling into the hands of their enemies. The opposite 
faction, sensible that Edward was now of an age when 
great advantages could be made of his name and counte- 
nance, and was approaching to the age when he would be 
legally entitled to exert in person his authority, foresaw, 
that the tendency of this measure was to perpetuate their 
subjection under their rivals ; and they vehemently op- 
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posed a resolution which they represented as the siunal for 
renewing a civil war in the kingdom. Lord Hastings 
tbrealened to depart instantly to his government of Calais :** 
tiio other nobles seemed resolute to oppose force by force ; 
and as the Duke of Gloucester, on pretence of paciNing 
the quarrel, had declared ai.'amst all appearance of an 
armed jiouer, which midit he dangerous, and was nowise 
necessary, the queen, trusting to the sincerity of his friend- 
ship, and overawed by so violent an ojiposition, recalled 
her orders to her brother, and desired liini to bring up no 
gieater letinue than should be necessary to support the 
state and dignity of the young sovereign.*' 

The Duke of Gloucester, meanuliile, set out from York, 
attended by a numerous train of the nortliern gentry. 
When be reached Northampton, be was joined by tile 
Duke of Buckingham, who was also attended by a splen- 
did retinue; and as he heard that the king was liouily 
expected on that road, be resolied to await bis arrival, 
under colour of conducting him thence in person to Lon- 
don. The Earl of Rivers, apprehensive tliat the place 
would he too narrow to contain so many attendants, sent 
his pupil forward by another road to Stony -Stratford ; and 
came himself to Northampton, in order to apologize for 
Alls measure, and to pay his respects to the Duke of 
Gloucester. lie was received with the greatest appearance 
of cordiality : he passed the evening in an amicable man- 
ner with Gloucester and Buckingham : he proceeded on 
the road with them next dav to join the king: but as he 
ivas entering Stony-Stratford, he was arrested ^ 

by orders from the Duke of Gloucester Rue^airtsteii. 
Sir Richard Gray, one of the queen’s sons, '“"'‘U- 
was at tlie same time put under a guard, together with Sir 
Thomas Vaughan, who possessed a considerable office m 
the king’s household ; and all the prisoners were instantly 
conducted to Pomfret. Gloucester apjiroached the young 
prince with the greatest demonstrations of respect’; and 
endeavoured to satisfy him with regard to the violence 
committed on his uncle and brother : but Edward, much 
attached to these near relations, by whom he had been ten- 
derly educated, was not such a master of dissimulation 
as to conceal his disjileasure.' 

The people however were extremely re- 
joiced at this revolution ; and the duke was ' 

received in London with the loudest acclamations : hut the 
queen no sooner received intelligence of her brother’s im- 
prisonment, than she foresaw that Gloucester’s violence 
would not stop there, and that her own ruin, if not that of 
all her children, was finally determined. S!ie therefore 
fled into the sanctuary of Westminster, attended by the 
Marquis of Dorset; and she carried thither the' five 
princesses, together with the Duke of York.v She trusted, 
tliat the ecclesiastical privileges which had formerly, dur- 
ing the total ruin of her husband and family, given her 
protection against the fury of the Lancastrian faction, 
would not now be violated by her brother-m-law, wh.le 
hei son was on the throne ; and she resolved to await 
there the return of better fortune. But Gloucester, anxious 
to have the Duke of York in his power, proposed to take 
him by force from the sanctuary ; and be represented to 
the phvy-coimcil, both the indignity put upon tlie 
government by the queen’s ill-grounded apprehensions, 
and the necessity of the young prince’s appearance at the 
ensuing coronation of his brother. It was further urged, 
that ecclesiastical privileges were originally intended only 
to give protection to unliappy men persecuted for their 
debts or crimes; and were entirely useless to a person 
who, by reason of bis tender age,' could lie under the 
burden of neither, and who, for the same reason, was 
utterly incapable of claiming security from any sanctuary. 
But the two archbishops. Cardinal Bourchier, the primate, 
and Rotherham, Archbishop of York, protesting against 
the sacrilege of this measure, it was agi-eed that tliey 
should first endeavour to bring the queen to compliance 
by persuasion, before any violence should bo employed 
against her. These prelates were persons of known in- 
tegrity and honour ; and being themselves entirelv per- 
suaded of the duke’s good intentions, they employed every 
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argument, accompanied with earnest entreaties, exhorta- 
tions, and assurances, to bring her over to the same 
opinion. She long continued obstinate, and insisted, that 
the Duke of York, b^' living in the sanctuary, was not only 
secure himself, but gave security to the king, whose life no 
one would dare to attempt, while his successor and 
avenger remained m safety. But finding that none sup- 
ported her m these sentiments, and that force, in case of 
refusal, was threatened by the council, she at last com- 
plied, and produced her son to the two prelates. She was 
here on a sudden struck with a kind of presage of his 
future fate: she tenderly embraced him: she bedewed 
liim with her tears ; and bidding him an eternal adieu, 
delivered him, with many expressions of regret and reluct- 
ance, into their custody .ii 

The Duke of Gloucester, being the nearest male of the 
royal family capable of exercising the government, seemed 
entitled, by the customs of the realm, to the office of pro- 
Diiieof tector; and the council, not waiting for the 
Gloutcsier consent of parliament, made no scruple of 
piotruor. investing him with that high dignity.* The 
general prejudice entertained by the nobility against the 
queen and her kindred, occasioned this precipitation and 
irregularity ; and no one foresaw any danger to the suc- 
cession, much less to the lives of the young princes, from 
a measure so obvious and so natural. Besides that the 
duke had hitherto been able to cover, by the most jiro- 
found dissimulation, his fierce and savage nature; the 
numerous issue of Edward, together with the two chil- 
dren of Clarence, seemed to be an eternal obstacle to his 
ambition; and it appeared equally impracticable for him 
to destroy so many persons possessed of a preferable title, 
and imprudent to exclude them. But a man who liad 
abandoned all principles of honour and humanity, was 
soon carried by Ins predoimnant passion beyond the reach 
of fear or precaution ; and Gloucester, having so far suc- 
ceeded in Ins views, no longer hesitated in removing tlie 
other obstructions which lay between him and the throne. 
The death of Earl Rivers, and of the other prisoners de- 
tained in Pomfret, was first determined ; and he easily 
obtained the consent of the Duke of Buckingham, as well 
as of Lord IIastings,to this violent and sanguinary measure. 
However easy it tyas, in those times, to procure a sentence 
against the most innocent person, it appeared still more 
easy to despatch an enemy, without any trial or form of 
process; and orders were accordingly issued to Sir Richard 
llatcliffe, a proper insti-ument in the hands of tins tyrant, 
to cut off the heads of the prisoners. The protector then 
assailed the fidelity of Buckingham by all the arguments 
capable of swaying a vicious mind, which knew no motive 
of action but interest and ambition. He represented, that 
tlie execution of persons so nearly related to the king, 
whom that prince so openly professed to love, and whose 
fate he so much resented, would never jiass unpunished ; 
and all the actors in that scene were bound in prudence to 
prevent the effects of his future vengeance : that it 
w’ould he impossible to keep the queen for ever at a dis- 
tance from her son, and equally impossible to prevent her 
from instilling into his tender mind the thoughts of retaliat- 
ing, by like executions, the sanguinary insults committed 
on her family : that the only method of obviating these 
mischiefs, was to put the sceptre in the hands of a man of 
whose friendship the duke might be assured, and whose 
years and experience taught him to pay respect to merit, 
and to the rights of ancient nobility : and that the same 
necessity which had carried them so far in resisting the 
usurpation of these intruders, must justify them in 
attempting further innovations, and in making, by national 
consent, a new settlement of the succession. To these 
reasons, he added the offers of great private advantages to 
the Duke of Buckingham ; and he easily obtained from 
him a promise of supporting him in all his enterprises. 

The Duke of Gloucester, knowing the imiwrtance of 
gaining Lord Hastings, sounded at a distance his senti- 
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ments, by means of Catesby, a lawyer, who lived m great 
intimacy with that nobleman ; but’found him impregnable 
in his allegiance and fidelity to the children of Edward, 
who had ever honoured him with Iiis ftiendship.*- He 
saw, therefore) that there were no longer any measures to 
be kept with him ; and he determined to rum utterly the 
man whom he despaired of engaging to concur in his 
usurpation. On the very day when Rivers, 

Gray, and Vaughan were executed, or rather ' ‘ 
murdered, at Pomfret, by the advice iif Hastings, the pro- 
tector summoned a council in the Tower ; whither that 
nobleman, suspecting no design against him, repaired with- 
out hesitation. Tlie Duke of Gloucester was capable 
of committing the most bloody and treacherous murders 
with the utmost coolness and indifference. On taking his 
place at the council-table, he appeared in the easiest and 
most jovial humour imaginable. He seemed to indulge 
Inmself m familiar conversation with the counsellois, be- 
fore they should enter on business ; and having paid some 
compliments to Morton, Bishop of Ely, on the good and 
early strawberries which he raised m liis garden at IIol- 
born, he begged the favour of having a dish of them, 
wliich that prelate immediately despatched a servant to 
bring to him. The protector then left the council, as if 
called away by some other business ; but soon after re- 
turning with an angry and inflamed countenance, he asked 
them what punishment those deserved that had plotted 
against his life, wlio was so nearly related to the king, and 
was intrusted with the administration of government? 
Hastings replied, that they merited the punishment of 
traitors. These traitors, cried the protector, are the 
sorceress, brother's wife, and Jane Shot e. Ins ndstr'ess, ivith 

others, their associates : see to what a condition they huie 
reduced me by their incantations and witchcraft-, upon 
which he laid bare bis arm, all shrivelled and decayed. 
But the counsellors, uho knew that tins infirmity "had 
attended him from ins birth, looked on each other with 
amazement ; and above all, Lord Hastings, who, as he had 
since Eduard’s death engaged in an intrigue with Jane 
Sliore,’ was naturally anxious concerning the issue of 
these extraordinary proceedings. Certainly, my lord, said 
he, if they be guilty of these crimes, they deserve thcsiveresl 
punishment. — And do you reply to me, exclaimed the pro- 
tector, with your ifs and your ands ? You are the chief 
abettor of that witch Shore: you aie yourself a traitor: 
and I siveur by St. Paul, that 1 will not dine before your 
head be broiiglit me. He struck the table witli his hand : 
armed men nished in at the signal : the counsellors were 
thrown into the utmost consternation : and one of the 
guards, as if by accident or mistake, aimed a blow with a 
poll-axe at Lord Stanley, who, aware of the danger, slunk 
under the table; and though he saved his life, received a 
severe wound in the liead in the protector’s presence. 
Hastings was seized, was hurried away, and r.xecniion of 
instantly beheaded on a timber log which i-o*"'' n*i5tinss. 
lay in the court of the Tower.*" Two hours after, a pro- 
clamation, well penned and fairly written, was read to the 
citizens ol' London, enumerating his offences, and apolo- 
gizing to them, from the suddenness of the discovery, for 
tlie sudden execution of that nobleman, who was very 
popular among them : hut the saying of a merchant wa's 
much talked of on the occasion, who remarked, that 
the proclamation was certainly drawn by the spirit of 
propliecy.** 

Lord Stanley, the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of 
Ely, and other counsellors, were committed prisoners in 
different cliambers of the Tower: and the protector, in 
order to carry on the farce of his accusations, ordered the 
goods of Jane Shore to be seized ; and he summoned her 
to answer before the council for sorcery and witchcraft. 
But as no proofs which could be received, even in that 
Ignorant age, were produced against her, he directed her 
to be tried in the spiritual court, for her adulteries and 
lewdiiess ; and she did penance in a white sheet in St. 

This reproach, however, micht have been invenled by 'Richanl, or founded 
only on popularrumour ; and is not sufhcienttoo\ erbalrince the autlior.iy of 
Sir'lhouias 'I he proclamation is remarkable tor the hypocritical 

purity of manners affecteu by Hichard : this blood> and treacherous t> rant 
upbraids the niarqins and others with their gallantries and intrigues as the 
most tfiribleciiorinilies 
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Paul’s, before the whole people. This lady was born of 
repubhle parents, in London, was well educated, and 
niarried to a substantial citizen; but unhappily, views of 
interKt,_ more tlian the maid’s inclinations, had been con- 
sulted in the match, and her mind, though ftam^ for 
virtue, had proved unable to resist the allurements of 
Edward, who solicited her favours. But while seduced 
from her duty by tliis gay and amorous monarch, she still 
made herself respectable by her other virtues; and the 
ascendmt which her charms and vivacity long maintained 
over hjm, was all employed in acts of beneficence and 
humanity. She was still fonvard to oppose calumnv, to 
protect the oppressed, to relieve the indigent; anef her 
good offices, the genuine dictates of her heart, never 
waited the_ solicitation of jircscnts, or the hopes of reci- 
procal services. But she lived not only to feel die bitter- 
ness of shame, imposed on her by this tyrant, but to 
experience, in old age and poverty, the ingratitude of 
those courtiers who hod long solicitecl her fnendship, 
and been protected by her credit. No one, among the 
great multitudes whom she had obliged, had the humanity 
to bring her consolatioii or relief : she languished out her 
life in solitude and indigence : and amidst a court inured 
to the most atrocious enmes, the frailties of this woman 
justified all violations of friendship towards her, and all 
neglect of former obligations. 

Th« protedor These acts of violence, exercised against 
a" all the nearest connexions of the late king, 
ua«n. ^ prognosticated the severest fote to his de- 
fenceless children; and after the murder of Hastings, the 
protector no longer made a secret of his intentions to 
usurp the crotvn. The licentious life of Edward, who 
was not restrained in his pleasures either by honour or 
prudence, afibrded a pretence for declaring his marriage 
mth tile queen invalid and all his posterity illegitimate. 
It was asserted, that before espousing the Lady Elizabeth 
Gray, he had paid court to the Lady Eleanor Tblfaot, 
daughter of the Earl of Shrewsbury ; and being repulsed 
by me virtue of that lady, he was obliged, ere he could 
gratify his desires, to consent to a private maniage, witli- 
out any witnesses, by StillingtoiK Bishop of Bath, who 
atienwirds divulged the secret." It was also maintained, 
that the act of attainder passed against flie Duke of Cla- 
rence had virtually incapacitated his children from suc- 
ceeding to the crown ; and these two families being set 
aside, the protector remained the only true and legitimate 
heir of the house of York. But as it would be difiicult, 
if not impossible, to prove the preceding marriage of the 
late king; and as the rule which excluNS the heirs of an 
attainted blood from private successions, was never ex- 
tended to the crown ; the protector resolved to make use 
of another plea still more shameful and scandalous. His 
partisans were taught to maintain, that both Edward IV. 
and the Duke of Clarence were illegitimate; that the 
Duchess of York had received different lovers into her 
bed, who were the fatliers of these children; that their 
resemblance to those gallants was a sufficient proof of 
their spurious birth; and that the Duke of Gloucester 
alone, of all her sons, appeared, by his features and coun- 
tenance, to be the true offspring of the Duke of York. 
Nothing can be imamned_ more impudent than this assertion, 
which threw so foul an imputation on his own motto, a 
princess of irreproachable virtue, and tlien alive; yet the 
place chosen for first promulgating it was the p^pit, before 
a large congregation, and in the protector’s presence. Dr. 

■ ssd June. “PPO™md to preadi in St. Paul’s ; ' 

'■ ‘ and having chosen this passage for his text. 

Bastard sups shall not thrive; he enlaraed on all the topics 
which could discredit the birth of E^ard IV. the Duke 
of Clarence, and of all their children. He ffien broke 
out in a panegyric on the Duke of Gloucester; and ex- 
claimed, “Behold this excellent prince, the express image 
of his noble father, the genuine descendant of the house 
of York; bearing, no less in the virtues of his mind, than 
in the features of his countenance, the character of the 
gallant Bichard, once your hero and fiivourite : he done 
IS entitled to your allegiance: he must deliver you^m 
the dominion of all intruders: he alone can restore the 
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lost glory and honour of the nation.” It was previously 
concerted, that as the doctor should pronounce these 
words, the Duke of Gloucester should enter the church ; 
and it was expected that the audience would cry out, 
God sale Kins Rkhard! which would immediately have 
been laid hold of as a popular consent, and interpreted to 
be the voice of tlie nation : but by a ridiculous mistake,' 
worthy of tiie whole scene, the duke did not appear till 
after this exclamation was already recited by the preacher. 
Tile doctor was therefore obliged to repeat his rtoorical 
figure out of its proper place : the audience, less ^m the 
absurd conduct of the discourse, than from their detesta- 
tion of these proceedings, kept a profound silence; and 
tile protector and his preacher were equally alxished at the 
ill success of their stratagem. 

But the duke wib too far advanced to recede from his 
criminal and ambitious purpose. A new expedient was 
tried to work on the people, ^e mayor, who was broffier 
to Dr. Sliaw, and entirely in the protector’s interests, 
toled an assembly of the citizens; where the Duke of 
Buckingham, who possessed some talents for eloquence, 
hmngu^ them on the protector’s title to tiie crown, and 
displayed those numerous virtues of which, he pretend^, 
that prince was possessed. He next asked tiiem, whether 
they would have the duke for kto? and then stopped, in 
Kpectation of hearing the cry, God save King UKhard/ 
He was surprised to observe them silent; and turning 
about to the mayor, asked him the reason. The mayor 
replied, that perhaps they did not understand him. Buck- 
inriiam then repeated his discourse with some variation; 
enforced the same topics, asked the same question, and 
was received with the same silence. “I now see the 
cause said the mayor; “the citizens are not accustomed 
to be harangued by any but their recorder; and know 
not how to answer a person of your grace's quality.” 
The recorder, Fitz-Williains, was then commanded to 
repeat the substance of the duke’s speech; but the man, 
who rvas averse to the office, took care, throughout his 
whole discourse, to have it understood that he spoke 
nothing of himself, and that be only conveyed to them the 
sense of the Duke of Buckingham. Still the audience 
kept a profound silence : “Tins b wonderful obstinacy,” 
cried the duke: “express your meaning, my firiends, one 
way or other: when we apply to you on tiib occasion, it 
is merely from the regard which we bear to you. ^e 
Lords and Commons have sufficient authority, without 
your consent, to appoint a king: but I require you here 
to declare in plain terms, whether or not yon will have 
the Duke of Gloucester for your sovereign.” Aftar all 
these efforts, some of the meanest apprentices, incited' Iw 
the protector’s and Buckingham’s servants, raised a feeble' 
cry, God save King Rkhard The sentiments of the 
nation were now sufficiently declared : the .voice of the 
people was the voice of Qod: and Bucking- 
ham, with the mayor, hastened to Baynaid’s 
castle, where the protector then resided, that they mi^ht 
make him a tender of the crown. 

When Bichard was told that a great multitude was in 
the court, he refused to appear to them, and pretended to 
be apprehensive for his phonal safety : a circumstance 
taken notice of by Buckingham, who observed to the 
citizens that the prince was ignorant of the whole design. 
At last he was persuaded to step forth, but he still kept 
at some distance; and he asked the meaning of their in- 
trusion and importunity. Buckingham told him that tiie 
nation was_ resolved to have him for king. The protector 

sent soverrign, md exhorted them^to ad^cre^to the^sa^ 
resolution. He was told that the people had determined 
to have another prince ; and if he rejected tiieir imnnimmi ^ 
voice, they must look out for one who would be more 
compliant. Thb argument was too powerful to be resist- 
ed : he was prevailed on to accept of the 
crown: and he thenceforth acted as legiti- aaumaUw"' 
mate and rightful sovereign. throne. 

Thb ridiculous force was soon after fol- „ , , 

lowed by a scene truly tragical : the murder 
of the two young princes. Bichard gave SuteofYork. 
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orders to Sii Robert Brakenbury, constable of the Tower, 
to put bis iiepheus to death; but this gentleman, wlio 
bad sentiments of honour, refused to have any hand in 
the infamous office. The tyrant then sent for Sir .lames 
Ttrrel, itho promised obedience; and he ordered Bra- 
kenbury to resign to this gentleman the keys and govern- 
ment of the Tower for one night. Tyrrel, choosing three 
associates, Slater, Dighton, and Forest, came in the night- 
time to the door of the chamber where the princes were 
lodged ; and sending in the assassins, he bade them exe- 
cute their commission, while he himsdlf staid without. 
They found the young princes in bed, and fallen into a 
profound sleep. After suffocating them with the bolster 
and pillons, they showed their naked bodies to Tyrell, 
who ordered them to be buried at the foot of the stairs, 
deep in the ground, under a heap of stones.s Tliese cir- 
cumstances were all confessed by the actors in the follow- 
ing reign ; and they were never punished for the crime : | 
probably, because Henry, whose maxims of government i 
were extremely arbitrary, desired to establish it as a prin- 
ciple, that the" commands of the reigning sovereign ought 
to justify every enormity in those who paid obeduince to 
them. I3ut there is one circumstance not so easy to be 
accounted for : it is pretended, that Richard, displeased 
with the indecent manner of burying his nephews, whom 
he had murdered, gave his chaplain orders to dig up the 
bodies, and to inter them in consecrated ground ; and as 
the man died soon after, the place of their burial remained 
unknown, and the bodies could never be found by any 
search which Henry could make for them. Yet in the 
reign of Charles II. when there was occasion to remove 
some stones, and to dig in the very spot which was men- 
tioned as the place of their fir^t interment, the bones of 
two persons were there found, which, In their sire, ex'actly 
corresponded to the ago of Edward and his brother : they 
were concluded with terlainly to he the remains of those 
princes, and were interred under a marble monument, by- 
orders of King Charles.'' Perhaps Richard’s chaplain 
had died before he found an opportunity of executing his 
master's commands ; and the bodies being supposed to be 
already removed, a diligent search was not made for them 
by Henry in the place where they had been buried. 

RICHARD III. 

The first acts of Richard’s administration were to be- 
stow rewards on those who had assisted him in usurping 
the crown, and to gain, bv favours, those who he thought 
were best able to support his future government. Thomas, 
Lord Howard, was created Duke of Norfolk ; Sir Tliomas 
Howard, his son, Earl of Surrey ; Lord Lovcl, a k’iscouni, 
by the same name; even Lord Stanley w.as set at liberty, 
and made steward of the household. This nobleman had 
become obnoxious by his first opposition to Richard's 
views, and also by his man-ying the Countess dowager of 
Richmond, heir of the Somerset family ; but sensible of 
the necessity of .submitting to the present got eminent, he 
feigned such zeal for Richard's service, that he was re- 
ceived into favour, and even found means to be intrusted 
with the most important commands by that politic and 
jealous tyrant. 

But the person who, both from the greatness of his 
services, and the power and splendour of his family, was 
best entitled to favours under the new government, was 
the Duke of Buckingham ; and Richard seemed deter- 
mined to spare no pains or bounty in securing him to 
ids interests. Buckingham was descended from a daughter 
of Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, uncle to 
Richard 11. and by this pedigree he not only was allied 
to the royal family, but had claims for dignities as well as 
estates of a very extensive nature. The Duke of Glou- 
cester, and Henry, Earl of Derby, afterwards Henry IV. 
had married the two daughters and co-heirs of Boliun, 
Earl of Ilereford, one of the greatest of the ancient barons, 
whose immense property came thus to be divided into 
two shares. One was iniierited by the family of Bucking- 
ham ; the other was united to the crown by the house of 


Lancaster, and, after the attainder of that royal line, was 
seized, as legally devolved to them, by the sovereigns ot 
the house of York. The Duke of Buckingham laid ho'd 
of the present opportunity, and claimed the restitution of 
that portion of the Hereford estate which had escheated to 
tile crown, as well as of the great office of constable, which 
had long continued by inheritance m his ancestors of that 
family. Richard readily complied with these demands, 
which were probably the price stipulated to Buckingham 
for his assistance m promoting the usurpation. That 
nobleman was invested with the offled of constable ; he 
received a grant of the estate of Herefoi-d ;' many other 
dignities and honours were conferred upon him ; and the 
king thought himself suie of presen-ing the fidelity of a 
m.an whose interests seemed so closely connected with 
those of the present government. 

But it was impossible that friendship 
could long remain inviolate between two mpham cIisloh- 
mcn of such corrupt minds as Richard and 
the Duke of Buckingham. Historians ascribe their first 
rupture to the king’s refusal of making restitution of the 
Hereford estate ; but it is certain, from records, that he 
passed a grant for that pumose, and that the full demands 
of Buckingham were satisfied in this particular. Perhaps 
Richard was soon sensible of the danger which might 
ensue from conferring such an immense property on a 
man of so turbulent a disposition, and aftenvards raised 
difficulties about the execution of his own grant: perhaps 
lie refused some other demands of Buckingham, whom 
ho found It impossible to gratify for his past services : 
perhaps lie resolved, according to the usual maxims of 
[lohtieians, to seize the first opportunity of ruining this 
powerful subject, who had been the principal instrument 
of his own elevation ; and the discovery of this intention 
begat the first discontent in the Duke of Buckingham. 
However tins may bo, it is certain that the duke, soon 
after Richard’s accession, began to form a conspiracy 
against the goiernment, and attempted to overthrow that 
usurpation which he liimself had so zealously contributed 
to establish. 

Never was there in any country an usurpation more 
flagrant than that of Richard, or more repugnant to every 
principle of justice and public interest. His claim was 
entirely founded on impudent allegations, never attempted 
to be proved, some of them incapable of pioof, and all of 
them implying scandalous reflections on his own familv, 
and on trie persons with whom he was the most nearly 
connected. His title was never acknowledged by any 
national assembly, scarcely even by the lowest jiopulace 
to whom he appealed ; and it had become prevalent, 
merely for want of some person of distinction who might 
stand forth against liim, and give a voice to those senti- 
ments of general detestation wiiicli arose in every bosom. 
Were men disposed to pardon these violations of public 
right, the sense of private and domestic duty, which is not 
to be effaced in the most barbarous times, must have be- 
gotten an abhorrence against him ; and have represented 
the murder of the young and innocent princes, his nephews, 
with whose protection he had been intrusted, in the most 
odious colours imaginable. To endure such a bloody 
usurper seemed to draw disgrace upon the nation, and to 
be attended with immediate danger to every individual 
who was distinguished by birth, merit, or services. Such 
was become the general voice of the people ; all parties 
were united in the same sentiments ; and the Lancastrians, 
so long oppressed, and of late so much discredited, felt 
their blasted hopes again revive, and anxiously expected 
the consequences of these extraordinary events. — Tlie 
Duke of Buckingham, whose family had been devoted to 
that interest, and who, by his mother, a daughter of. Ed- 
mund, Duke of Somerset, was allied to the house of 
Lancaster, was easily induedd to espouse the cause of this 
jiarty, and to endeavour the restoring of it to Us ancient 
superiority. Morton, Bishop of Ely, a zealous Lancas- 
trian, whom the king had imprisoned, and had aftenvards 
committed to the custody of Buckingham, encouraged 
these sentiments ; and by liis exhortations the duke cast 
his eye towards the young Earl of Richmond, as the only 
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scempil In oic liini «omi- pn ti n*.ini>'i In tlii- cnmn, h-ul 
Ix-rn a |:rt.it olijf ti of tc liiiili in iln- 1 ii< and in il <• 
prc'tiil nieii. .lohii.ilin lir-ri)iil.C‘r'f Snin r»*i. «lii»w. s 
KiPnil^on of Joliii of (i.itini. In a spuri«i>> Iir>i»li. I>ri 
Ipcilimatcd In art of pnrliaiM lit, Inil Ii fi niil\ nm >1 iii!;lit r. 
JlarpiiT I ; a* «1 liis i niiii"r r krollifr, r.«linuii>lili id ■.iit< • • il«l 
him in hn titips, lind in a cnn^id(‘r.ili1i‘ inn c f ht^ fnrttit p. 
Marcnrci li.id t'pnmrd l-jhiiiiiid, I'.irl of Utihii'oiid, 
half-broliirr of Hriin \’I., and «nii of Sir Owi-ii Tudor 
and ('ntli.iriiii* of rhiiicr, laln l of Ilrnrv V.. am! *.110 
liore him onlj ono .•.iiii. «ho nroivcd ilia nasiip of Ilopiy, 
and nho, afiir hi« f.ithcr's diath. inlaritid itir hnnoiirs 
and fortune of Ilichiniind. Ili« molhc-r, Ik me a nidmr, 
had p<|ioiiM d in «i'cnml marrinso Sir Henry Stafliird, uncle 
to lhicl.inelnm,nnd ader the drath of that emtlciinn had 
married Lord Stank \ ; hut h.id no children In pithcr of 
thp.<>c hiialiaiids ; and' her son llcnrv was thus, in the event 
of her death, the sole heir of all her fortune*. But this 
uas not the most considemblc advanta^ wliidi he line! 
reason to c.\pcct from her succession : hcavould represent 
the elder hnineli of the house of Somerset ; he vrould 
inherit all the title of that family to the crotvn ; and ihouch 
its claim, uhilc any iccitimate branch subsisted of the 
house of Lancasterj Iind nlnays liecn much disregarded, 
the zeal of faction, aficr the death of Henry VL, and the 
murder of Prince Eduntd, immediately conferred a atei^it 
:md coiMidemtion upon it. 

l-!dnatd IV. finding that all the Lancastrians had turned 
their attention towards the young Earl of Hichmond ns 
the object of their hopes, thought him also worthv of his 
attention, and pursued him into his retreat at Brittany, 
whither liis uncle, the Earl of Pembroke, had carried him 
aflcr the battle of Tcwkcshui}’, so fatal to Ids party. lie 
applied to Francis IL, Duk'c of Brittany, who was his 
ally, a weak but a good prince ; and urged him to deliver 
up this fugitive, who might be tlie source of fiiiuie dis- 
turbances in England: but the duke, aicrsc to so dis- 
honourable a proposal, would only consent that, for the 
security of Edward, the >oung nobleman should be 
detained in custody : and he received an annual jicnsion 
fipm England for 'the safe keeping or the subsistence of 
his prisoner. But towards the end of Edward’s reign, 
when the kingdom was menaced with a war both from 
France and Scotl.nid, tlie anxieties of the English court 
with regard to licniy were much increased ; and Edsvaid 
made a new iiraposal to the duke, which covered, under 
tlie fairest appearances, the most bloodv and treacherous 
intentions. He pretended that he svas desirous of gaining 
his enemy, and of uniting him to his own family bv a 
marria:^ with bis daughter Elirabeili ; and he solicitol to 
have him sent over to England, in order to execute a 
scheme which would ledonnd so much to his advantage. 
These pretences, seconded, ns is supposed, by hrilics to 
Peter LaiKkiis, a corrupt minister, by whom the duke was 
entirely governed, gained credit with the court of Brittany: 
Henry svas delivered into the hands of the English agents: 

' he was ready to embark : wlien a suspicion of Edward’s 
real design was suggested to the duke, who recalled his 
orders, and thus sated the unhappy youth from the ittuni- 
nent danger which hung over him. 

T1ic.se svmptoins of eontinued jealousy in the reigning 
family of England, both seemed to give some authority to 
Henry’s prelensioii.s, and made him the object of general 
fiivour and compassion, on arcount of the dangers ami 
persecutions to which he was cximsed. The universal 
detestation of Richard’s conduct tunied still more the 
attention of the nation towards Henry ; and as all the 
descendants of the house of York were either women or 
minors, he seemed to lie the only person from whom the 
nation could expect the cxnulsion'of the odious and hloodv 
tyrant. But notwitlistaiidiiig these circumstance^ which 
were so favourable to him, Buckingham and the Bishop of 
Ely well knew that there would still lie many obstacles in 


b'* W. 1 J In the I’.ri'iie; aed t’'H llinilgli llio nalii'ii l.-.d 
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Yi rV, wbilf pn»' nt | •*•*«■,*, n-i ir-d l•n•llltl^J nglil st(*vl 
III iipp< s'lioji to • aril I'lln r ; j 1 1 a* S'»’ii as the*,' ml, » were 
iiml'd in Iklward I', lie lull of the mojjif IpiI come 
nti r l» ll.e r< ’gniic f 'miU ; mid il i lyuira'trians ly>d 
< \lri nil ly ib c.\si <1, lsi|>i in n hm! in aiillinnit. It 
w. s ili'rifiiri' Micgistid b\ Mnrln'i, •mil riadiU assented 
til bj the iliilr, tin! lle'eiilj mnns of inertuiriing the 
pres’ lit usiiqnimii was to iiii'iie the opposite f.iclion<, bv 
(niitraiting a iii.'irriige iHintrn tlie liarl of Itirlimonil 
anil tlie Pnnecss Elir.ilK tb, 1 blest dingbur of King Ikl- 
w-.inl, and thereby bkiidmg tngnher i>*e opjio»ite preten- 
sions of tlicir f.tmilies, wliii h b id «i> long I n n the sonree 
of piiblir disiinlcrs and ronsnlsinns. Tiies wcreM'iisible 
that tlie iR-onle were estremelj desirous of 'repose, afiorso 
innnv blooilv ni.d ilestrueiive commotions ; il at l-otli 
Yorkists and 1.ancastri.ins, wlio now l.ij njuslly iinih r 
oppression, would cmliraco ibis sclieme ss'iih ardour : nm! 
iliai the prospect of n.*conciling the two |smie>. siliirh 
was ill itself so desirable an end, would, ssheii added to 
thc gcneral hatieil against the present government, render 
their cause aksolutcly invincihie. In con«rqurnec of these 
slews, the prelate, bv means of Reginald Bras, steward to 
the Countess of Rfcliinoml, first opened tlie project of 
such an union to that lady; and tlie plan ajipe.ireil so 
ads-antageous for her son, a'nd at the s.iiiie time so likely 
to succeed, that it adinittcil not of the least hesitation. 
Dr. Lewis, a Welch physician, ssho had acress to the 
Qitccn-dosvagcr in her safietimiy, carried the pm|iosals to 
her : and found that res-enge for' the murder of her hmther 
and_ of her three sons, apprehensions for her siirsdsing 
faniils, and indignation against her ronfinement, easily 
os’crcamc all her prejudices against the house of lAiicastef, 
and procured her approbation of a marriage, to svliich the 
age and birth, ns ss-cil >as the present situation, of the parties, 
seemed so naturally to invite them. She secretly Imrrowed 
a sum of money m the city, sent it oror to the I'arl of 
Richmond, required hit oath to ccichmtc the marringe ns 
soon as he should arrive in England, advised him to k vy 
ns manv foreign forces ns possible, and promised tojnm 
him on nis first appearance, with all the iriends and parti- 
sans of her family. 

Tlie plan being thus laid upon the solid foundations of 
good sense and sound policy, it was secretly cammiinicnti il 
to the principal persons of both wirlics in nil the enunties 
of England : and a wonderful alacrity appeared in every 
order of men to fonvard its success and completion. But 
it was impossible tliat so extensive a conspiracy could be 
conducted in so secret a manner ns entirely to 'escape tlie 
.jealous and vigilant eye of Richard ; and lie soon rcrcivrd 
intelligence that his 'enemies, beaded by the Duke of 
Buckingham, were forming some design against his an- 
thority. He immediately put himself in a ]x>sture nf 
defonro, bv levying troops in the North; and he summon- 
ed the duke to appear at court, in such terms as seem^ 
to promise him a renewal of their former amity. But 
that nobleman, well ncqiiaintcd with the Imrlinrity and 
trcaclicry of Richard, replied only by taking arms in 
Wales, and giving the signal to bis accomplices for a general 
insurrection in all prts of Engkind. But at that very time 
there happened to fall such heavy rains, so _ * 
incessant and continued, as evecedeil any ' *' 
known in the memory nf man : and the Sn’ern, with 
the oUicr rivers in that neighboiirhood, swelled to a 
iieiglit which rendered tlicin^ impass,ahlc, and prevented 
Buckingham from nnirching into the heart of England to 
.join Ills associnics, llic Welchmen, partly moved by su- 
perstition nt this cxtraorrlinnrv event, partly i1istre«ed by 
famine in their camp, fell olT from him ; and Buckinghani, 
finding himself dcsertcil by his fnllowers. put on a di<.- 
gui.se, and took shelter in the house of Banister, an o'd 
servant of liis f.imily. But licing detcctnl rurtinsSam 
in his retreat, he was hrought to the king at 
.Salisbiiiy; and was instantly e\crulcil. arrording to the 
Miinmary* method prar tised in that age." The other cuii- 
spimtors,who took arms in foiirdific-rent places, at Exeier, 
at Salishuiy, at N'ewiniiy, and nt Maidstone, hearing of 
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tl>e Duke of BtiokinRham’s misfortunes, despaired of suc- 
cess. and immediate dispemed themselves. 

The Marquis of Dorset, and the Bishop of Ely, made 
their escape beyond sea : many others were equally for^ 
tunate : several fell into Richard’s hands, of whom he 
made some examples. IBs executions seem not to have 
been remarkably severe; though we are told of one gen- 
tleman, William Colingb-ume, who suffered under colour 
of this rebellion, but in reality for a distich of kibbling 
verses, uhich he had comMsed against Richard and his 
ministers.* The Earl of Richmond, in concert with his 
friends, had set sail from St. Malo’s, carrying on board a 
body of 5000 men levied in foreign parts ; but his fleet 
being at first driven back bv a storm, be appeared not on 
the roast of England till after the dispersion of all his 
fhends; and he found himself obliged to return to &e 
court of Bnttany. 

A. D. 1481. king, every where triumphant, and 

ssiii J.in. fortified by this unsuccessful attempt to de- 
throne him, ventured at lost to summon a parliament; a 
measure whicdi his crimes and flagrant usurpation had in- 
duced him hitherto to decline. Tliough it was natural that 
the parliament, in a contest of national parties, should al- 
ways adhere to the victor, he seems to have appr^ende 1, 
Ipst his title, founded on no principle and supported by 
no party, might be iqjected by that assembly. But his 
enemies being now at his feet, the parliament had no 
choice left but to recognise his authority, and acknowledge 
his Tight to the crown. His only som Edward, dien a 
youth of twelve yeais of age, was createdf Prince of Wales : 
the duties of tonnaw and poundage were granted to the 
king for life : and Richard, m order to reconcile the na- 
tion to his government, passed some popular laws, particu- 
larly one against the late practice of extorting money on 
pretence ofbenevolence. 

^1 the other measures of the king tended to the same 
object Sensible, that the only circumstance which could 
give him security was to gam the confidence of the York- 
ists he paid court to die queen-dowager with such art and 
address, made such earnest protestations of his smcere 
good-will and friendship, that this princess, tired of con- 
nnement, and despairing of any success from her former 
prmects, ventured to leave hersanctuaiy, and to put herself 
ana her daughters into the hands of tne tyrat. But he 
soon carried further his views for the establishment of bis 
throne. He had married Anne, the second daughter of 
the Earl of Warwick, and widow of Edward, Prince of 
Wales, whom Richara himself had murdered ; but this 
princess having bom him but one son, who died about 
this time, he considered her as an invincible obstacle to 
the settlement of his fortune, and he was believed to have 
earned her off by poison ; a crime for whu^ the public 
could not be supposed to have any solid proof, but which 
the usual tenour of his conduct made it reasonable to sus- 
pect. He now thought it in his power to remove the chief 
pnils which threatened his government. The Earl of 
Richmond, he kneiv, could never be formidable but firom 
his projected marriage with the Princess Elizabeth, the 
true heir of the crown ; and he therefore intended, by 
means of a papal dispensation, to espouse himself this 
princess, and thus to unite, in his own family, their con- 
tending titles. The queen-dowagw, eager to recover her 
lost authority, neither scrupled Uiis alliance, which was 
very unusual in England, and was resided as incestuous, 
nor felt any horror at marrying her miughter to the mur- 
derer of her three soni^ and ofherbrother: she even joined 
so far her interests with those of die usurper, that she 
wrote to all her partisans, and among fte rest, to her son, 
the Marquis of Dorset, desiring them to withdraw fiom 
the Earl of Richmond ; an injury which the earl could 
never afterwards forgive : the court of Rome was applied 
to for a dispensation; Richard thought that he could 
easily defend himself during the inte^, till it arrived; 
and ne had afterwards the agreeable prospect of a full and 
secure settlement. He flattered himself that the English 
nation, seeing all danger removed of a disputed succession, 
would then acquiesce under the dominion of a prince, 
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who was of mature 3 ears, of great sfbilities, and of a genius 
qualified for government; and that they would forgive 
him all the enmes which he had committed, m paring his 
way to the throne. 

But tile crimes of Richard were sohorrid and so shock- 
ing to humanit}’, that the natural sentiments of men, w ith 
out any political or public views, were sufficient to mnder 
his government unstable; and every person of probity 
and honour was earnest to prei'ent the sceptre from being 
any longer polluted by that bloody and faithless hand 
which Iield it. All the exiles flocked to tlie Earl of Rich- 
mond in Brittany, and exhorted him to hasten his attempt 
for a new invasion, and to prevent the marriage with the 
Princess Elizabeth, which must prove fatal to all his 
hopes. Hie earl, sensible of the urgent necessity, hut 
dreading the treacnery of Peter Landais, who had entered 
into a negociation with Richard for betraying him, was 
obliged to attend only to his present safety; and he made 
his escape to the court of Fiance. The ministers ofCharles 
VIII. who had now succeeded to the throne after the 
death of bis &tber Lewis, gave him countenance and pro- 
tection: and being desirous of raising disturbance to 
Ricliard, they secretly encouraged the earl_ m the levies 
wbich he made for the support of his enterprise upon Eng- 
land. The Earl of Oxfoid, whom Richard’s suspicions 
bad thrown into confinement, having made his escape, 
here joined Henry ; and inflamed his ardour for the at- 
tempt, by the favourable accounts which he biought of the 
dispositions of the English nation, and their universal 
hatred of Richard’s crimes and usurpation. 

The Earl of Richmond set sail from a. D. iiss 
Ilarfleur in Normandy, with a small army JSS o?hi 3 i*''* 
of about 2000 men; and after a navigation niond. 
of SIX days, be arrived at Milford-haven, in f •*> 

Wales, where he landed without opposition. He directed 
his course to that part of the kingdom, in hopes that the 
Welch, who regarded him as their countryman, and who 
had been already prmossessed in favour of his cause by 
means of the Duke ot Buckin^am, would join his stan- 
dard, and enable him to make head against tne established 
government. Richard, who knew not in what quarter he 
might expect the invader, had taken post at Nottingham; 
in the centre of the kingdom ; and having given commis- 
sions to different persons in the several counties, whom he 
empowered to oppose his enemy, he purposed, in person, 
to ^ on the first alarm to the place exposed lo danger. 
Sir Rice ap-Thomas and Sir Walter Herbert were intrusted 
with bis autiiority in Wales; but the former immediately 
deserted to Henry ; the second made but feeble opposition 
to him : and the earl, advancing towards Shrewsbury, re- 
ceived every day some reinforcement from his partisans. 
Sir Gilbert Talbot joined him with all the vassals and re- 
tainers of the family of Shrewsbury : Sir Thomas Boun- 
chier and Sir Walter Hungeribrd brought their friends to 
share his fortunes; and the appearance of men of dis- 
tinction in his camp made alreaily his cause wear a favour- 
able aspect. 

But the danger to which Richard was chiefly exposed, 
proceeded not so much from the zeal of his open ene- 
mies, as from the infidelity of his pretended friends. 
Scarce any nobleman of distinction was sincerely attached 
to his cause, except the Duke of Norfolk ; and all those who 
feigned the most loyalty were only watching for an oppor- 
tunity to betr^ and desert him. But the persons of whom 
he entertained the greatest suspicion, were Lord Stanly, 
and his brotiier Sir William ; whose connexions with the 
femily of Richmond, notwithstanding their* professions of 
attachment to his person, were never entirely forgotten or 
overlooked W him. Vl^en he empowered Lord Stanley to 
levy forces, he still retained his eldest son. Lord Strange, 
as a pled^ for his fidelity; and that nobleman was, on 
this account, obliged to employ great caution and reserve 
in his proceedings. He raised a powerful bo^ of his 
friends and retainers in Cheshire and Lancashire, but with- 
out openly declaring himself: and though Henry had re- 
ceived secret assurances of his friendly intentions, the 
armies on both sides knew not what to infer from his 
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<\ur. ei]uivoc:tl buhAviuiir. Tiie tnu ni.iU jt la«t 
Dliii* oi i!ci- approached each otiiir at li(i'>u<irth laar 
worta. l^iciater; lienrv at tlie iicad of ai\ ihon- uni 
men, llichard witli an army of abo\c iloublu ilu* iniiiil ir; 
and a decisive action aa^ L-vt.ry hour i\pt.iti.d hitaieii 
them. Stanley, aho camiiiaiidLd ahu%c thpiinud 
men, took care to post liinisulf at AthirMoiic, not far front 
the Iioiitile camps; and he made such a di-iioaition at 
enabled him on o«asion to join either p irty. Utc’ianl 
had too much sagiicity nut to di^ioter hi-, intontioiw from 
thcac movements ; hut he kept tlie secret from hts own 
men for fear of ihscourai'ini; them : he tuok not itninctli- 
ate revenue on Stanlm’s sun, as some uf his courtiers 
advised him, hecause he hoped that so valuable a pled»e 
would induce the father to prolon» still further Ins am- 
biguous conduct: and lie hastened to decide by arms the 
quarrel with his coiiipelitor ; being ceit.iiii, that a victory 
over the Earl of Uichmond would enable him to take 
ai^le revenge on all his enemies, open and concealed. 

Tlie van of llichmomrs armv , consisting of archers, was 
commanded by the I'arl uf Uxford : Sir Gilbert Talbot 
led the right wing; Sir John Savage the left: die earl 
himself, accompanied by his uncle, the Earl of Pembroke, 
placed himself in the main body. lUcliard also took post 
in his main body, and intrusted the command of his van 
to the Duke of Norfolk: as his wings were never engaged, 
we have not learned die names of the several commanders. 
Soon after the batde began. Lord Stanley, whose conduct 
in this whole alTair discovers great precaution and abili- 
ties, appeared in die field, and declared for the Earl of 
Riclimond. This measur^ which was unexpected to the 
men, though not to their leaders, had a proportional effect 
on botli armies : itinsuired unusual courage into 116017*5 
soldiers : it threw Richard’s into dismay and confusion. 
The intrepid tjrant, sensible of his desperate situation, 
cast his eyes around the field, and desci^ing his rival at 
no great distance, he drove against him with fury, in hopes 
(hat either Henrv's death, or his own, would dedde the 
victory between ttiem. He killed with bis own hands Sir 
William Brandon, standard-bearer to the earl: he dis- 
mounted Sir John Cheyney : he xvas now within reach of 
Richmond himself, who declined not the combat; when 
Sir William Stanlev, breaking in with his troops, sur- 
rounded lUchard, who, fighting bravely to the last moment, 
n aih overwhelmed by numbers, and perished 

by a fate too mild and honourable for his 
multiplied ana detestable enormities. Uis men every 
where sought for safety by flight. 

There fell in this battle about four thousand of the van- 

S uished ; and among these the Duke of Norfolk, Lord 
'eiiars of Chartley, Sir Richard Ratcliffe, Sir Robert 
Fiercy, and Sir Robert Brakenbury. The loss was incon- 
siderable on the side of the victors. Sir William Catesby, 
a great instrument of Richard’s crimes, was taken, and 
soon after beheaded, with some others, at Leicester. The 
body of Richard rvas found in the field covered with dead 
enemies, and all besmeared with blood: it was thrown 
carelessly across a horse ; was carried to Leicester amidst 
the shouts of the insulting spectators ; and was interred in 
the Gmy-Friars’ church of that place, 
mil ciiardrirrof The historians who fiivour Richard (for 
iticbdiU 1 1 1. even this tyranthas met with partisans among 
the later writers) maintain, that he was well oualified for 
government, had he legally obtained it ; and that he com- 
mitted no crimes but such as were necessary to procure 
him possession of the crown : but thi.s is a poor apology, 
when it is confessed, that he was ready to commit the most 
horrid crimes which appeared necessary for that purpose; 
and it is certain, that all his courage and capacity, qualities 
in which he really seems not to have been deficient, would 
never have made compensation to the people for the dan- 
ger of the precedent, and for the contagious example of 
vice and murder, exalted upon the throne. This prince 
was of a small stature, humpbacked, and had a hatsli dis- 

X Every one Uiat has perused the ancient mnnhisb writers Vno>is« that 
however barbaroii» Iheir own ah let they are lull of aliusioiu to the Laim 
classical especially the poets. Ihere scents alaot in those niioiUe astSt to 
base Fcmaioed mnny ancient books that ore now lost. ury. uho 

flourished in the reign of Henry 1.. and Km,f Stephen, quotes Lic> s dc- 
scnption ot Cas^a passage over the ilubioou. I itz^hlepben. w w lisid 
lu tne reign ot Ilenry il*i luludes to a pessage u the larger hiatory of bal- 


agn-iahlf couiitvii.uiic; so ili.it hia body wax in evtiy p.<ir- 
ticular iiu Icm dufoniuil than liix iiiiiid. 


Tliiix ha\e nc iiursuLd the liixtury of England tlirough 
a xericx uf ni.iii) Ektrluiuus agi-s, till we liaie at 1.1-.1 reach- 
ed the dawn uf civility and sciuiice,and have tliejirospeci 
liuih uf greater ccrt.iihty in our hixturical narrations, and 
of being able to prexcnt lu the reader a spectacle more 
wurtliy of his attention. Tlie want of certainty, however, 
and o'f circumxi.inces, is nut alike to he coiiinkiiiicd of 
throughout cv ery period of iliix long narration.— 'lliix island 
poxxexscx many ancient historianx uf good cretlit, ax well 
as many historicil monuments ; and it ix rare, that (he an- 
nals of‘xo uncultivated a people, as were the Enghxh as 
well as die other Emonean nations, after the decline of 
Roman learning, have been transinitlcd to noxteiity <>0 
complete, and with so little mixture of falxeliood and of 
fable, liiis advantage we owe entirely to die clergy of the 
church of Rome; whu, founding their authority 611 their 
superior knowledge, preserved die precious literature of 
antiquity from a total extinction and under xheltcr of 
their numerous privileges and immunities, acquired a 
security by means of the superstition, which they would 
in vain have claimed from die jusdee and humanity, of 
those turbulent and licentious ages. Nor is the spectacle 
altogetlier unentertaining .and umnstructivc which die his- 
tory of those times presents to us. Tlic view of liuinnn 
manners in all their variety of appearances, is both profit- 
able and agreeable ; and if the aspect in some periods seem 
horrid and deformed, we may thence learn to cherish with 
the greater anxiety diat science and civility which has so 
close a connexion widi virtue and humanity, and which, 
as it is a sovereign antidote against superstition, is also the 
most cfiectual remedy against vice and disorders of every 
kind. 

The rise, progress, perfection, and decline of art and 
science, are cunous oojects of contemplation, and inti- 
mately connected with a narmtion of civil transactions. 
Hie events of no particular period can be fully accounted 
for, but by considering the degrees of advancement which 
men have reached in those particulars. 

Those who cast their eye on the general revolutions of 
society will find, that, as almost all improvements of die 
human mind had reached nearly to their state of perfection 
about the a;ra of Augustus, there was a sensible decline 
from that pmnt or period ; and men thenceforth relapsed 
graduallv into ignorance and barbarism. The unlimited 
extent of the Roman empire, and the consequent despotism 
of its monarchs, extinguished all emulation, debased the 
generous spirits of men, and depressed that noble flame 
Iw which aR the refined arts must be cherished and cn- 
liveneil. The milita^ government which soon succeeded, 
rendered even the lives and properties of men insecure 
and precarious; and proved destructive to those vulgar 
and more necessary arts of agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce ; and in the end, to the military art and genius 
itself, by which alone the immense fabnc of the empire 
could be supported. Tlie irruption of the barbarous na- 
tions which soon followed, overwhelmed all lium.'in know- 
ledge, which was already for in its decline; and men sunk 
every age deeper into ignorance, stupidity^ and supersti- 
tion ; till the light of ancient science and histoiy had veiy 
nearly suflerea a total extinction in all the European 
nations. 

But there is a point of depression, as well as of exalta- 
tion, from which human affairs naturally return in a con- 
trary direction, and beyond whiqh they seldom pass either 
in dieir advancement or decline. *1116 period in which the 
people of Christendom were the lowest sunk in ignorance, 
and consequently in disorders of every kind, mav justly 
be fixed at the eleventh century, about'thc age of William 
the Conqueror ; and from that sra, the sun of science be- 

lust. In ilie cflllcdtnn of leitvrs. which passes under the name ofThomas 
A Becker, we see how temiliAT nil the encieot hisinrs And an<.irnt tK*oks 
were to the mure ingenious end more tlicnihed cliuichinm of iImI iim^* 
end consequently bow much that orderor men musthA\c surp««icd all the 
other niemWrs uf the sne ic ly. *1 hat prelate end Ins inends call earli uther 
phil«>*ophen in all Ute course ok tfieir correspondence, and cousnltr tlie 
: r<«t ot the world sank in loul ignoraucc and birbarism. 
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einninc to te-ascend, threw out many gleams of light. 
Wich preceded the full momine, whenlett^ were revived 
in the lifteenth century. The Danes, and other noithem 
people, who had so long infested dl Uie coasts, and even 
the Inland parts, of Europe, by their depredaUons, having 
now learned the arts of Ullage and agriculture, found a 
certain subsistence at home, and were no longer tempted 
to desert their industry m order to seek a precarious liveh- 
hood by rapine and by the plunder of their neighbours. 
The feudal governments also, among the more southern 
nations, were reduced to a kind of system ; and though 
that strange species of civil polity was ill fitted to insure 
eitlipr liberty or tranquillity, it was preferable to the uni- 
veisal licence and disorder which had every where preced- 
ed It. But perhaps there was no event which ^ded 
further to the improvement of the age, than one which has 
not been much remarked, the accidental finding of a copy 
of JusUnian’s Pandects, about the year 1130, m the town 
of Amalfi in Italy. 

The ecclesiastics, who had leisure, and some inclmaUon 
to study, immediately adopted with zeal tins excellent 
system of jurisprudence, and spread the_ knowledge of it i 
throughout every part of Euro,ie. Besides the mtmisic 
merit ^ the performance, it was recommended to them by 
its original connexion with the imperial city of Rome, 
winch, being the seat of their religion, seemed to acquire 
anew lustre and authority by the diffusion of its laws over 
the western worlfl. In less than ten years after the dis- 
covery of the Pandects, Vacarius, untler the protection of 
Tiieo^d, Archbishop of Canterbury, read public lectures 
of civil law in tlie university of Oxford ; and the clergy, 
every where, by their example as well as exhortation, were 
the means of difiosing the hipest esteem for tins new 
science. That order of men, having large possessions to 
defend, was in a manner necessitated to turn their studies 
towards the law; and their properties being often en- 
dangered by the violence of the pnnces and barons, it 
became their interest to enforce the observance of general 
and equitable rules, from which alone they could receive 
protection. As they possessed all the knowledge of the 
age, and were alone acquainted tvith the liabit of tlniiking, 
the practice as ivell as science of the law fell mostly into 
their hands : and though the close connexion wliidi, with- 
out any necessity, they formed between the canon and 
civil law, begat a jealousy in the laity of England, and 
prevented the Roman jurisprudence from becoming die 
municipal law of the country, as was the case in manv 
states of Europe, a great part of it was secretly transferred 
into the practice of the courts of justice, and the imitation 
of their neighbours made the English gradually endeavour 
to raise their own law from its original state of rudeness 
and imperfection. 

It is easy to see what advantages Europe must have 
reaped by its inheriting at once from die ancients so com- 
plete an art which was also so necessary for giving 
security to all other arts, and which; by refining, and still 
more by bestowing solidity on the md^ent, served as a 
model to fhrther improvements. The sensible utility of 
the Roman law, both to public and private interest, recom- 
mended the study of it, at a time when the more exalted 
and speculative sciences carried no charms with them ; 
and thus the last branch of ancient literature which remain- 
ed uncomipted, was happily the first transmitted to the 
modern world : for it is remarkable, that in the decline of 
Roman learning, when the philosophers were universally 
infected with superstition ana sophistry, and the poets and 
historians with barbarism, die lawyers, who in other 
countnes are seldom models of science or politeness, were 
yet able, by the constant study and close imitation of their 
picdecessors, to maintain the same good sense in their 
decisions and reasonings, and the same purity in their 
lanmage and expression. 

What bestowed an additional merit on the civil law, was 
the extreme imperfection of that jurisprudence_ which pre- 
ceded It among all the European nations, especially among 
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the Saxons or ancient English. Tlie absurdities wliicli 
prevailed at that time in the admimstratioii of justice, 
may be conceived from the authentic monuments, which 
remained of the ancient Saxon laws ; where a pecunmiy 
commutation was received for every cnme, uliere staled 
prices were fixed Airmen’s lives and membera, where private 
revenges wereauthorized forall injuries, where theuse of the 
ordeal, corsnet, and afterwards of the duel, was the receiv- 
ed method of proof, and where the judges were rustic 
fiediolders, assembled of a sudden', and deciding a cause 
from one debate or altercation of the paities. Such a 
state of society was very little advanced beyond the rude 
state of nature : violence universally prevailed, instead of 
general and equitable maxims : the pretended liberty of the 
times was only an incapacity of submitting to govern- 
ment: and men, not protects by law in their lives and 
properties, sought shelter by their personal servitude and 
attachments under some powerful chieftain, or by volun- 
tary combinations. 

The gradual progress of improvement raised the Euro- 
peans somewhat above this uncultivated state ; and afniits 
in this island particularly, took early a turn which was 
more favourable to Justice and to liberty. Cml employ- 
ments and occupations soon became honourable among 
the English : the situation of that people rendered not the 
perpetual attention to wars so necessary as among their 
neighbours, and all regard was not confined to the militaiy 
profession : the gentry, and even the nobility, began to 
deem an acquamUnce with the law a necessary part of 
education ; they were less diverted than afternards from 
studies of this kind by other sciences ; and in the age of 
Henry VI., as we are told by Portescue, there were in the 
inns of court about two thousand students, most of them 
men of honourable birth, who gave application to tins 
branch of civil knowledge : a circumstance which proves 
that aconsiderableprosrress was already made in the science 
of government, and which prognosticated a still greater. 

One chief advantage which resulted from the introduc- 
tion and progress of the arts, was the introduction and 
progress of freedom ; and this consequence affected men 
noth in iheapersnnal and avtl capacities. 

If we consider the ancient state of Europe, we shall find 
that the far greater part of the society were every where 
bereaved of their pavmal liberty, and hved entirety at the 
will of their masters. Every one that was not noble was a 
slave; the peasants were sold along with the land; the 
few inhabitants of cities were not in a better condit'on : 
even the gentiy themselves were subjected to a long train 
of subordination under the greater Irarons or chief vossa's 
of the crown : who, though seemingly placed in a high 
state of splendour, yet, having but a slender protection 
from law, ivere exposed to every tempest of the state, and 
by the precarious condition in which they lived, paid dear- 
ly for the power of oppressing and tyrannizing over their 
inferiors. The first incident which broke in upon tins 
violent system of government, was the practice, begun in 
Italy, and imitated in France, of erecting communities 
and corporations, endoived with privileges and a separate 
municipal government, which gave them protection 
against the tyranny of the barons, and which the pnnee 
himself deemed it prudent to respectJ' The relaxation of 
the feudal tenures, and an execution somewhat stneter of 
the public law, bestowed an independence on vassals 
whicn was unknown to their forefathers. And even the 
peasants themselves, though later than other orders of the 
state, made their escape from those bonds of villanage or 
slaroty in which tiiey had formerly been retained. 

It may appear strange, that the progress of the arts, 
which seems, among the Greeks and Romans, to have 
daily increased the number of slaves, should in later times 
have proved so general a source of liberty ; but this differ- 
ence in the events proceeded from a great difference in the 
circumstances whidi attended those institutions. Tlie 
ancient barons, obliged to maintain themselves continually 
in a military posture, and little emulous of elegance or 
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splendour, employed not their villains as domestic aerrants, 
much less as manufacturers ; hut composed their retinue 
of fieemen, whose military spirit rendered the chieftain 
formidable to his neighbours, and nho were ready to 
attend him in every warlike enterprise. Tiie villains were 
entirely occupied ih tlie culth’ation of their master*^ land, 
and paid their rents, either in corn and cattle, and otliir 
produce of the farm, or in servile offices, which they per- 
formed about the baron'", family , and upon the "farms 
which he rcmincd in his own pos<^cs!iinii. In proportion as 
amculture improicd, and money increased, it was found 
that these sen ices, llioiigh e\ticnielv hurdeiibomc to the 
villain, svcrc of little adsantase to the master; and that 
the produce of a liirjic rsi.ite could he much more con- 
vmiently disposed of by tlic peasants themsehes who 
raised it, tlian by the l.iiidlord or his bnilifT, who were 
fonnerly accustomed ton'eeiie it. A commutation was, 
therefore, made of rents for son iic>., and of moncy-rems 
for those in kind ; and as men in a subsequent a^ dis- 
covered that farms were better cultivated, where tlie f.umcr 
ciijo\cd a seeiirity in Ins iio'sessioii, the nnietice of grant- 
in'; leases to the peasant liegan to prevail, which entirely 
broke the bonds of servitude, already much relaxed from 
the former practices. After this manner xillanage went 
gradually into disuse throughout the more cinlized parts 
of Europe : the interest of the m.istcr, as well as that of 
the slave, concurred in this alteiation. The latest laws 
W'hich we find in England, for enforcing or regulalitig this 
species of scnitiide, were enacted in the reign of Henry 
VII. And, though the ancient statutes on this subject 
remain still unrepcaled by parliament, it appears that, 
before the end of Elirabctli, tlie distinction ot villain and 
freeman was totally, though insensibly, abolished, and 
that no person rem.iincd in the statu to" whom the former 
laws could be applied. 

Tlius ptnoml freedom became almost general in Eu- 
rope; an advantage which paved the way fbr the increase 
otptitilicnl or civil libcrtv, and which, even where it wn.s 
not attended with this Sidutirv cflccl, served to give the 
members of the community some of the most considerable 
adv aiiUiges of it. 

Tlie constitution of the English gnveniment, ever since 
the invasion of this island bv the b ixons, may boast of 
this pre-eminence, that in no age the will of the monarch 
was ever entirely iihsolute and imiontrolkd : hut in other 
respects the bal.ince of power h.is exitv mily shifted among 
the several orders of the state; and this fabric lias ex- 
perienced the same mut.ibilitv that h.is attended all human 
institutions. 

Tlie ancient Saxons, like the other German nations, 
where each individual was iniiied to .irnis, and where the 
independence of men w.is sccund bv a great ciiuality of 
po<.scssions, seem to Imvc admitted a (onsiderable mixture 
of dcmocracv into then form of government, and to have 
been one of the fri cst iiations, of wlmh there lemaiiis anv 
account in the iicoids of liistorv After this tiibcwa's 
settled 111 England, I spec mIIv .ifici tlio dissolution of tlie 
Heptarchy, the gicat ixtiinof the knigdotn produced a 
great inequality in pio|ii riv , >ind the Kdaiice srems to 
have inclined "to the side of niistoiracv. Tlie Norman 
conquest threw more authorilv into tfic hands of the 
sovereign, which, however, admitted of grc.it control; 
though derivc'd less from the gcnci.il foims of the con- 
stitution, which were inaccunte and irregular, th.iii from 
the independent power enjoved by each lurun in Ins pai- 
ttcular district or province Tlic ist.iblishmcnt of the 
groat chaiter exalted still highci the aristocracy, imposed 
regular limits on royal power, and gnulually'introduced 
some mixture of de’mocriicy into the constitution.' But 
even during this period, from the accession of Edward I. 
to the death of lliclnnl III., the condition of the com- 
mons was nowise eligible; a kind of Folish .iristocrarv . 
prevailed ; and though the kings vvcic limited, the peopfe < 
were as vet f.ir from being free. It required the authority 
almost absolute of the sovereigns, vvhicli took pl.icc in tlie 
subsequent jieriod, to pull down those disorderly and 
licentious tyrants, who were cquallv averse from "peace 
.Hid from freedom, and to pst.ibhsh that tegular execution 
of the laws, which, in a following age, enabled the people 
to erect a regular and equitable plan of Iibcrtv. 
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In each of these successive alterations^ the only rule of 
government which is intelligible, or catnes any autliority 
witli it, is the established practice of the age, and die 
maxims of administration, which are at that time pre- 
valent and universally assented to. Tliose who, from a 
pretended respect to antiquity, appeal at eveiy turn to an 
original plan of the constitution, only cover their turbu- 
lent spirit and their private ambition, under the appear- 
anci of venerable forms ; and whatever penod they pitch 
on for their model, they may still be carried back to a 
more ancient penod, where they will find the measures of 
power entirely different, and where every circumstance, by 
reason of the greater barbaritv of the times, will appear 
still less worthy of imitation. Above all, a civilized nation, 
like the Eiighsli, who have happily established the most 
perfect and most accurate system of liberty that ever was 
found compatible with government, ought to be cautious 
m appealing to the practice of their ancestors, or regarding 
the maxims of uncultivated r^es, as certain rules for their 
present conduct. An acquaintance with the ancient pe- 
riods of their government is chiefly useful, bv instructing 
them to cherish their_ present constitution, Irom a com- 
parison or contrast with the condition of those distant 
times. As it is also curious, by showing them the remote, 
and commonly faint and disfigured, originals of the most 
finished and most noble institutions, and by instructing 
them m the great mixture of accident, which commonly 
concurs with a small ingredient of wisdom and foresight, 
in erecting the complicated fabric of the most perfect 
government. 
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HENRY VII. 


Arressionot llrorv VII.— Itu title to the cro» n— Kine's preiudice eninsl 
the house of X ork — llu Jos ful reception in Ijondon—llii coronation — 
Soiiline ticknew— A perliaroent— I mail of the crown— Kina's niar- 
riui —An insiiiTcclion— Uisconlenta ot the people- Inroberl Simnel— 
l(i«oU or ImantI— Intneues ot the Duchess ot ISursuudy— leSinbert 
Simnel lavndis iJiBlaDd'— ItatUe ofStoVe. 


The vnetory which the Earl of Richmond a n. iws. 
gained at Bosworth was entirely decisive; tsmiAup.' 
being attended as well with the "total rout and dispersion 
of the loial army, as with the death of the king liimself. 
.Toy for this great success suddenly prompted the soldiers, 
in "the field of battle, to bestow on tlieir victorious general 
the appellation of king, which he had not hitherto as- 
sumed ; and the acclamations of Lone live Accession or 
Ihnty the Siient/i ! by a natural ana un- Henrj vii. 

E remeditated movement, resounded fixim all quarters. To 
cstow some appearance of formality on this species of 
miliUiry election. Sir William Stanley" brought a crown of 
ornament which Richard wore in battle, and which had 
been found among tlie spoils ; and he put it on the head 
of the victor. Henry himself remained not in suspense; 
but immediately witiiout hesitation acce|)ted of the mag- 
nificent ]iresent' which was tendered him. He was eome 
to the cnsis of his fortune : and being obliged suddenly 
to determine himself, amidst great difficulties, which h"e 
must have frequently revolved in his mind, he chose that 
part which liis ambition suggested to him, and to which 
lie seemed to be invited by his present success. 

Tfieie were many titles on which Ileniy iii, title to tiie 
could found Ins right to the crown; but no crown, 
one of them free from great objections, if consideicd w-ith 
respect cither to justice or to p'olicy. 

During some years, Henry had" been regarded as heir 
to the house of Lancaster by the party attached to that 
family; but the title of the libuse of I^ncaster itself was 
gencrallv thought to be x'ery ill founded. Henry IV., 
who had first raised it to royal dignity, had neicr "clearly 
defined the foundation of his claim ; and while he plmily 
invaded the oider of succession, he had not acknowledgecl 
the election of the people. The parliament, it is true, 
had often recognised the title of the Lancastrian princes ; 
but these votes had little authority, being consiciered as 
instances of complaisance towards a family in possession 
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of present power: and they had accordinely been often 
reversed during the late prevalence of the house of York. 
Prudent men also, who liad been willing, for the sake of 
peace, to submit to anv established authority, desired not 
to see the claims of that family revhed; claims which 
must produce many convulsions at present, and which 
disjointed for the future the whole wstem of hereditary 
right- Besides, allowing the title of the house of Lan- 
caster to be le)^, Henry himself was not the true heir of 
that family; and nodiing but the obstinacy natuial to 
Action, which never writhout reluctance will submit to an 
antagonist, could have enga^ the Lancastrians to adopt 
the Earl of Richmond as their head. Ills mother, indeed, 
j\Iargaiet, Countess of Richmond, was sole daughter and 
heir of me Duke of Somerset, sprung fiom John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster: but the descent of the 
Somerset line was itself illegitimate, and even adulterous. 
And though the Duke of Lancaster had obtained die 
legitimation of his natural children by a patent from 
Richard II., confirmed in parliament, it might iustly be 
doubted whether this deed could bestow any title to the 
crown ; since, in the patent itself, all the privileges con- 
ferred by it are fiilly enumerated, and the succession to 
the kin^om is expressly excluded.* In all settlements 
of the crown made during the reigns of the Dincastnan 
princes, the line of Somerset had been entirely overlooked ; 
and it was not till the failure of the legitimate branch, 
that men had paid any attention to their claim. And, to 
add to the general dissatisfaction against Henry’s title, his 
mother^ from whom he derived all lii!> right, was still alive; 
and evidently preceded him in the order of succession. 

Tlie title of the house of York, both from the plain 
reason of the case, and from the late popular government 
of Edward IV., had universally obtained the preference 
in the sentiments of the people; and Henry might ingraft 
his claim on the rights of that family, by liis intended 
marriage with the Princess Elizabeth, the heir of it; a 
marriage which he had solemnly promised to celebrate, 
and to the ex]>ectation of which he had chiefly owed all 
his past successes. But many reasons dissuaded Henry 
fiom adopting this expedient. Were he to receive tbe 
crown only in the right of his consort, bis power, be knew, 
would be very limitra ; and he must expect rather to enjoy 
the bare title of king by a sort of couitesv, than possess 
the real authority which belongs to it. Should the iinnce-s 
die before him, without issue, he must descend fiom die j 
throne, and give place to the next in succession : and even 
if his bed should be blest with offspring, it seemed dan- 
gerous to expect tliat filial piety in Ins children would 
prevail over tlic ambition of obtaining present possession 
of regal power. An act of parliament, indeed, migiu 
easily be procured to settle the crown on him during life; 
but Henry knew how much superior the claim of succes- 
sion by blood was to the authority of an assembly,*' wliicli 
had aivrays been overborne by violence in the ’shock of 
contending titles, and which had ever been more governed 
by tlie conjunctures of the times, than by any considera- 
tion derived from reason or public interest. 

There was yet a third foundation on which Henry might 
rest his claim, the right of conquest, by Ins victory over 
Richard, the present possessor of the crown. But besides 
that Richard himself was deemed no better than an 
usurper, the army which fought against linn consisted 
chiefly of Englishmen; and a right of conquest over 
England could nev'cr be established by such a victory. 
Nothing also would give greater umbrage to the nation 
than a claim of this nature ; which might be construed as 
an abolition of all their rights and privileges, and tlie 
establishment of absolute authority in the sovereign.' 
William himself, the Nonnan, though at the head of a 
powerful and victorious army of foreigners, had at first 
declined the invidious title of conqueror; and it was not 
till the full establishment of liis authority, tliat he had 
ventured to advance so violent and destructive a pretension. 

But Henry was sensible that there remained anodier 
foundation of power somewhat resembling tlie right of 
conquest, namclv, present possession ; and tliat this title, 
guiuded by vigour and abilities, would be sufficient to 
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secure perpetual possession of the tin one. He had beloie 
him the example of Henry IVI, who, suppoitctl bv no 
better pretension, had subdued many insurrections, 
and liad been able to traiisinit the ciown pe.rccablv to 
Ins posterity. He could perceive that this claim, which 
had been perpetuated through three generations of the 
family of Lancaster, might still have subsisted, iiotwaili- 
slandmgthe preferable title of the house of York; had 
not the sccptie devolved into tli? hands of Ileniy VI., 
which were too feeble to sustain it. Instiucted by this 
recent experience, Heniy svas determined to put hiinself 
m possession of regal autliority; and to show .all oppo- 
nents that nothing but ioice of aims, and a successful 
srar, should be able to expel him. Ills claim as heir to 
the house of Lancaster he was resolved to advance, and 
never allowed to be discussed : and he hoped that this 
right, favoured by the partisans of that family, and second- 
ed by present power, would secure him a perpetual and 
an independent nuthonty. 

Tliese views of Henry are not exposed to ^ , 

much blame; because founded on good .1.24111.1 llll*lluiise 

C ohey, and even on a species of necessity : *'* 
ut there entered into all his measures and counsels an- 
other motive, which admits not of the same apology. Die 
violent contentions which, dunng so long a period, had 
been maintained between the rival fiimilies, and the many 
sanguinary revenges which they had alternately taken on 
each other, had inflamed the opposite factions to a high 
pitch of animosity. Henry himself, who had seen most 
of his near friends and relations pensh in battle, or by 
the executioner, and who had been exposed, m his own 
person, to many hardships and dnngcis, had imbibed .i 
violent antipathy to the York piUtj, which no time or ex- 
pcnence were ever able to efTat-e.’ Instead of embracing 
the present happy opportunity of abolishing these fatal 
distinctions, of uniting his title with th.it of his consort, 
and of bestomng favour indiscriminately on the fiicnds of 
both families; he carried to the tliione iill the paitialitics 
which belong to the head of a faction, and eten the 
passions, which are carefully guarded against bv evert true 
politician in that situation. To exalt the Lancastrian 
jxirty, to depress the adherents of the house of York, 
were still the favourite objects of his puisuit ; and, tlirough 
the whole couise of his reign, he ncvei forgot these eailv 
prepossessions. Incapable, fiom his natural temper, of ,i 
more ctilaiged and more benevolent system of policy, he 
exposed himself to many present inconveniences, by too 
anxiously guarding ai^nst tliat future possible event, 
which might disjoin his title from that of tbe princess 
whom he espoused. And, while he treated the Yorkists 
as enemies, he soon rendered them such, and tauglit them 
to discuss that nglit to the crown, which he so carefully 
kept separate ; and to perceive its weakness and invalidity. 

To these passions of Henry, as well as to his suspicious 
liolilics, we are to asciibe the measures vvlitch he embraced 
two days after the battle of Bosvvoith. Edvvaid Plan- 
tagenet, Earl of Warwick, son of the Duke of Clarence, 
was detained in a kind of confinement at Sheriff-Ilutton, 
in Yorkshire, by the jealousy of his uncle Richard ; vvliose 
title to the throne was inferior to that of the young prince. 
Warwick had now reason to expect better treatment, as he 
was no obstacle to the succession cither of Henry or 
Elizabeth; and fiom a youth of such tender seats no 
danger could reasonably be anprehended. But Sir Robeit 
Willoughby was despatched by Henry, with orders to 
take liim 'from Sherifr-Iluttoii| to convey him to the 
Tower, and to detain him in close custocry.'* Die same 
messenger carried directions that the Princess Elirabeth, 
who had been confined to the same place, should be con- 
ducted to London, in order to meet Henry, and there 
celebrate her nuptials. 

Henry himself set out for the capital, and advanced by 
slow journeys. Not to rouse the jealousy of the people, 
he took tuirc to avoid all appearance of militaiy tiiuin]ili ; 
and so to icstrain the insolence of victory, 'that every 
thing about him bore the appearance of tin established 
monarch, making a peaceable progress thioiigli his do- 
minions, rather than of a prince who had opened his way 
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Hu joyful ro- ^ throne by force of arms. The accla- 
nptioD lu ton- mations of the people ^ve^e every trhere 
OM* loud, and no less sincere and hearty. Be- 

sides, that a young and victorious pnncc,on his accession, 
WM naturally the object of popularity ; the nation pro- 
mised themselves great felicity from the new scene which 
opened before them. During the course of near a whole 
century, the kiiiplom had been laid waste liy domestic 
wars and conMilsioiis ; and, if at any time the noise of 
arms had teased, the sound of faction and discontent still 
threatened new disorders. Henry, by Ins marriage witli 
Elizabeth, seemed to insure a iininii of tlic contending 
titles of the two families ; and having prevailed over a 
hated tjiant, who had anew disjointed the succession, 
even of the house of Ynil., and lilul filled his own fiunily 
with blood and murder, he svas eiery where attended 
with the unfeigned favour oi the pcunle. Numcious and 
splendid troops of gentry and nobility accompanied his 
progress. The major and companies of London received 
him as he appioached the city: jlie crowds of people 
and citizens were zealous in their expressions of satis- 
faction. But Ilenrj, amidst this ^neral effusion of joy, 
discoveied still the stateliness aiicf reserve of his temper, 
which made him scorn to court popularitj : he entered 
London in a close dianot, and would not gratify the peo- 
ple with a sight of their nciv sovereign. 

But the king did not so much neglect the favour of the 
people, as to delay g.vmg them assurances of his mar- 
riage with the Princess Elizabeth, which he knew to be 
so passionately desired by the nation. On his leaving 
Brittanj’, he had artfully dropped some hints, that if he 
should succeed in his enterprise, and obtain the crown of 
England, he ssould espouse Anne, the heir of that duchy: 
and tlic report of this engagement had already reachca 
England, and had begotten anvicty in the people, and 
even in Ehrabcth herself. Henry {ook care to dissipate 
these apprehensions, by solemnly renesving, before the 
cxiuncil and principal nobility, the ]iromisc svhich he had 
already given to celebrate his nn|itials with the English 
princess. But, though bound bj honour, as well ns by 
interest, to complete this alliance, he was resohed to 
II,. It till the ceremonv of bis own 

coron.ition should be finished, and till his 
title should be lecognised bv jinrli.iment StiU anxious 
to support his peisonal and hereditary nglit to the throne, 
he dieadcd lest a preceding marriage with the princess 
should imply a]KirtiLiiiation of soieieignU inhcr,ancl raise 
doubts of Ins own tulc bj the house of Lancaster. 

Ssratinz iiiii There raged, at that time, in London, and 
*"'>s other ]Mits of the kingdom, a species of 
malady, unknown to any otiici age or nation, the sweating 
sickness, svhich occasioned tlie sudden death of gieat 
multitudes, though it seemed not to be propagated by any 
contagious mfeetion, but arose from the general disposi- 
tion of the air and of the liuinan body. In less than 
twenty-four liouis the patient commonly died or reco- 
s cred ; but svhen the pestilence had exerted its fury for a 
few weeks, It was observed, either from alterations in the 
air, or from a more jiropcr regiiiien which luicl been dis- 
covered, to be considerably abated.*^ Prepnatioiis were 
then made for the ceremony of Henry’s coronation. In 
order to heighten the splendour of that spectacle, he 
bestowed the rink of knight banneret on twelve pirsons; 
and he conferred peerages on three. Jasper, K irl of Pem- 
broke, Ills unde, was cieated Duke of Bedford; Thomas, 
Lord Stanley, his fathei-in-lnw, Eail of Derby ; and 

soili Oct Couiteney, Earl of Devonshire. At 

the coion.itioii, likewise, there appeared a 
new institution, w’liieh the king had established for secu- 
rity as well as pom]i, a band of fifty archers, ssho were 
termed yeomen of the giiaid. But lest tlie pcojilc should 
take umbrage at this unusual symptom of jealousy in the 
pnnee, os if it implied a peisonal diffidence of his su^ 
jects, he declared the institution to be perpetual Die 
ceremony of coronation was perfoimed by Cardinal Bour- 
chier. Archbishop of CanterWs. 

Till Not 'Die parliament being assembled at West- 

A pdrii^iiiimi. minster, the majority immediately appeared 
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to lie devoted partisans of Henry ; all persons of another 
disposition either declining to stand in those dangerous 
times, or being obliged to dissemble their ^nciples and 
inclinations. Tlie Lancastrian party had every where 
been successful m tlie elections; and even many had 
been returned, who during the prevalence of the house of 
York had been exposed to the rigour of the law, and had 
been condemned by sentence of attainder and outlaws. 
The right to take seats in the House being questioned, the 
case svas referred to all tlie judges, who assembled in the 
exchequer chamber, in order to' deliberate on so delicate 
a subject. The opinion delivered was prudent, and con- 
tained a just temperament hetwreen law and expedieniw.f 
Die judges determined, diat the members attainted should 
forbear taking^ their scats till an act were passed for the 
reversal of their attainder. There was no difficult in ob- 
taining this act ; and in it were compiehended a hundred 
and seven persons of the king's party jr 

But a scruple was started or a nature still mote im- 
portant. The bing himself had been attainted; and his 
right of succession to the crowm might thence be exposed 
to some doubt. The judges extricated themselves from 
this dangerous question, by asserting it as a maxim; 
"That the crown takes away all defects and stops in 
blood ; and that from the time the king assumed royal 
authority, tlie fountain was cleared, and all attainders and 
corruption of blood discharged.”’* Besides that the case, 
from Its urgent necessity, admitted of no deliberation ; 
the judges probably thought, that no sentence of a court 
of judicature had authority sufficient to bar the right of 
succession; that the heir of the crown was commonly 
exposed to such jealousy, as might often occasion stretches 
of law and justice against him ; and that a prince might 
even be engaged in unjustifiable measures during his pre- 
decessor’s reign, without meriting on that account to be 
excluded from the throne, which was his birth-right. 

With a parliament so obseouious, the king rould not 
fail of obtaining whatever act of settlement he was pleased 
to require. He seems only to have entertained some 
doubt within himself on what claim he should found his 
pretensions. In his speech to tlie parliament, he men- 
tioned his just title by hereditary right : but lest that title 
should not be esteemed sufficient, he subjoined his claim 
by the judgment of God, who had given him victory over 
his enemies. And again, lest this pretension should be 
interpreted as assuming a right of conquest, he insured to 
his subjects the full enjoyment of their former properties 
and ]iossessions. 

Die entail of the crown was drawn ao- naini of the 
cording to the sense of the king, and pro- eronn. 
bably in words dictated by him. He made no mention 
in It of the Princess Elizabeth, nor of any branch of her 
family ; but in other respects the act was compiled with 
sufficient reserve and moderation. He did not insist that 
it should contain a declaration or recognition of his pre- 
ceding right ; as on the other hand he avoided the ap- 
pearance of a neiv law or ordinance. He chose a midme 
course, which, as it is Knerally unavoidable in such cases, 
was not entirelv free from uncertiintv and obscuntv. It 
was voted, " That the inheritance of the crown should 
rest, remain, and abide in the king;”‘ but whether as 
rightful heir, or only as present possessor, was not deter- 
mined. In like manner, Henry was contented that the 
succession should be secured to the heirs of his body; 
but he pretended not, in case of their failure, to exclude 
the house of York, or to give the preference to that of 
Lancaster ; he left that great point ambiguous for the pre- 
sent, and trusted that, if it should ei’er become requeue 
to detcrmire it, future incidents would open the way for 
the decision. 

But even after all these precautions, the king was so 
little satisfied with his own title, that in the following year 
he applied to pimal authority for a confirmation of it;'and 
as the court of Rome gladly laid hold of all opportunities 
which the imprudence, weakness, or necessities of jwinces 
afibrded it to extend its influence. Innocent VIH., the 
reigning Pope, readily granted a bull in whatever terms 
the king was pleased to desire. All Henry’s titles,by sue- 
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cession, marriape, parliamentary choice, even conquest, affairs and secret counsels. Tliey liad shared \Mth him all 
aic there enumerated ; and to the whole the sanction of re- his former danfrerii and distresses ; and he now took care to 
liltiori is added; excommunication is denounced against make them participate in his rood fortune. Thc\ siere 
every one stho should either disturb him in the present both called to the privy council; Aloiton sias restored to 
possession, or the heirs of his body in tlie future succes- the bishopric of Ely, box \ias created Bishop of Exeter. 
Sion of the crown ; and from this penalty no ciiminal, me- The former, soon afle^upon the death of Bouichier, was 
ceptin the article of death, could oe absolved but ^ the raised to the see of Canterbury. The latter was made 
Pope himself, or his special commissioners. It is dimciilt privy seal ; and successively Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
to imagine that die security derived from this bull could Dumam, and Winchester. I'or IIe.iiy, as Lord Bacon 
be a compensation for the defect which it betrayed in observes^ loved to employ and advance prelates ; because, 
lleniy's title, and for the danger of thus inviting die Pope havms nch bishoprics to bestow, it was easy for him to 
to interpose in these concerns. reward their services : and it was his maxim to raise Aem 

It natural and even laudable in Henry to reverse by slow steps, and make them first pass through the in- 
die attaiudeis which had passed against the partisans of fenor sees.' He probably expected, that as they were 
the house of Lancaster : but the levenges which he ever- naturally more dependent on him than the nobility, who 
cisedaeainst the adherents ofdie Yoik &mily, towluchhe during that age enjoyed possessions and junsdictions dan- 
was so soon to be allied, cannot be considered in the same gerous to royal authority ; so the prospect of further eleva- 
liglit. Yet the parliament, at his instigation, passed an tion would render them still more active in his service, 
act of attainder against the late king himself, against the and more obsequious to his commands. 

Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Surrey, Viscount Lovel, the In presenting the bill of tonnage and a d. lies. 
Loids Zouche, and Ferrars of Chartley, Sir Walter and poundage, the parliament, anxious to pie- laihju. 

Sir James Harrington, Sir William Berkeley, Sir Hum- serve the legal and undisputed succession to the crown, 
phrey Stafford, ^tesby, and about twenty other gentle- had petitioned Henry, with demonstrations of the greatest 
men, who had fought on Richard's side in the batde of zeal, to espouse the Pnneess Elizabeth ; but they coveted 
Bosworth. How men could be guilty of treason by sup- their true reason under the dutiful pretence King's mu^ 
porting ^e king in possession against the Earl of Ricti- of tlieir desire to have heirs of his body. He 
mond, who assumed not the title of king, it is not easy to now thought in earnest of satisfying the minds of his peo- 
conceive ; and nothing but a sen'ile complaisance in tlie ple in that particular. His marriage was edebrated at 
parliament could Imve engaged them to make this stretch London, and that with greater appearance of universal joy, 
of justice. Nor was it a small mortification to the people than eitner his first entry or his coronation. Henry re- 
in general, to find that the king, prompted either by ara- marked, with much displeasure, this general favour home 
rice or resentment, could, in the very ^ginning of his to the house of York. The suspicions which arose from 
reign, so far viokte ihe coraial union which had previously it not only disturbed his tranquillity during Ins whole 
been concerted between the parties, and to the expecta- reign ; but bred disgust towards his consort herself, and 
tion of whidi he had plainly owed his succession to Ae poisoned all his domestic enjoyments. Though virtuous, 
tlirone. . amiable, and obsequious to the last degree, she nei'er met 

Hie king, having gained so many points of consequence with a proper return of affection, or even of complai- 
firam the parliament, thought It not expedient to demand sance from her husband; and the malignant ideas of 
any supply from them, which the profound peace enjoyed faction still, in his sullen mind, prevailed over all the sen- 
by the nation, and the late forfeiture of Richard’s adherents, timents of conjugal tenderness. 

seemed to render somewhat superfluous. The parliament, Hie king bad been carried along with such a tide of suc- 
. _ however, conferred on him during life the doty cess ever since his arrival in England, that he thought 
10 ucc. oftonna^ and poundage, which had been en- nothing could withstand the fortune and authority which 
joyed in the same manner Iw some of his immediate pre- attended him. He now resolved to make a progress into 
decessors ; and they added, before they broke up, other the North, where the friends of the house of York, and 
money bills of no great moment. The king, on his part, even the partisans of Richard, were numerous ; in hopes 
made returns of grace and fiivour to his people. He pub- of coring, by his presence and conversation the prejudices 
lished his royal proclamation, offenng p^on to all such of the malcontents. When he amved at Nottingham, he 
as had taken arms, or firmed any attempts against him , heard that Viscount Lovel, with Sir Humuhrey Stafford, 
provided they submitted themselves to mercy by a certain and Thomas his brother, had secretly withdrawn them- 
day, and took the usual qgth of fealty and allegiance, selves from their sanetuaiv at Colchester : but this news 
Upon this proclamation many came out of their sanctu- appeared not to him of such importance as to stop hisjour- 
aries; and the minds of men were every where much ney; and he proceeded forward to York. He there heard, 
quietro. Henry chose to take wholly to himself the merit that the Staffords had levied an amre, and ,n,umciion 
of an act of grace, so agreeable to the nation ; rather than were marching to besiege the city of Wor- 
communicate it with the parliament, (as was his first m- cester : and that Lovel, at the head of three or four thou- 
tention,) hy passing a bill to tliat purpose. Hie ^rl of sand men, was appioaching to attack him in York. Plenry 
Surrev, however, though he had submitted, and delivered was not dismayed with this intelligence. His active cou- 
himself into the king’s hands, was sent prisoner to the rage, full of resources, immediately prompted him to find 
Tower. the proper remedy. Though surrounded with enemies m 

Dunng this parliament, the king also bestowed favours these disaffected counties, he assembled a small body of 
and honours on some particular persons who were at- troops in whom he could confide ; and he put them under 
tached to him. ^ward Stafford, eldest son of the/Duke the command of the Duke of Bedford. He joined to them 
of Buckingham, attainted m the late reign, was restored to allhis own attendants ; but he found tliat tins hasty arma- 
the honours of his family as well as to his fortune, which mentwras more formidable by then spint and their zealous 
was veiy ample. Hiis geneiosity, so unusual m Henry, attachment to him, tlian by the arms or military stores with 
was the 'effect of his jpatitude to the memory of Bucking- which they were provided. He therefore fsire Bedford 
ham, who had first concerted tlie plan of his elevation, and orders not to approach the enemy ; but previously to try 
who by his own rum had made way for that great event, every proper expedient to disperse them. Bedford pub- 
Chanefos of Brittany was created Earl of Bath ; Sir Giles lished a general promise of pardon to the rebels ; w^ich 
Daubeny, Lord Daubeny ; and Sir Robert Willoughby, had a greater effect on their leader than on his followers. 
Lord Broke. These were all the titles of nobility confer- Lovel, who had undertaken an enterpnse that exceeded 
red by the king during this session of parliament.*' his courage and capacitv, was so terrified with the fear of 

But die ministers whom Henry most trusted and fa- desertion among his troops, that he suddenly withdrew 
voured were not chosen from among the nobility, or even himself ; and after lurking some time in Lancashire, he 
from among the laity. John Morton and Richard Fox, made his escape into Flanders, where he was protected by 
two clergymen, persons of industry’, vigilance, and ca- the Duchess of Burgundy. IIis army submitted to the 
pacity, were the men to whom he chiefly confided his king’s clemency; and the other rebels, hearing of diis 
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SUCCESS, raised the siege of Worcester, and dispersed 
themselves. The Stafforas took sanctuary in the church 
of CoInham, a village near Abingdon ; hut as it sr as found, 
that this church had not the privilege of giving protection 
to rebels, they 11610 taken thence: the elder was executed 
at IJ'burn ; the 30 uni!er, pleading that he had been mis- 
led by his brother, obtained a p irdon." 

soih Seni Ilcni j’s jo\ for this success was followed, 

some tune alter, br the biitli ol a piince, to 
whom he gave the name of Aithur, in iiiemoiy of the 
famous Bntish king of that name, fiom uhoni it was pre- 
tended the family of Tudoi derived its descent. 

Dnnintintiar Though Ilciuy had been able to defeat 
the iwniiii. tj„g iiaijij lehellioii, raised by the relics of 
Richard's partisans, Ins goveniment was become in gene- 
ral unpopular: the source of puhlie discontent arose chiefly 
from his prciudices against the house of York, which was 
general!} beloi’ed by the nation, and which for that very 
reason became eierj' day more the object of his hatred mid 
jraloitsj'. Not only a preference on 'all occasions, it xvas 
observed, was given to tlie Lancastiians, but many of die 
opposite paiiy had been exposed to gieat seventy, and had 
been bereaved of their fortunes by acts of attainder. A 

g eneral resumption likewise had passed of all giants made 
y the princes of the house of York ; and though this 
rigour had been coveied under the pretence that the reve- 
nue xvas become insuliicient to support the dignity of the 
crown, and though the giants, during the latter years of 
Henry VI., were resumed bj the same law, yet the York 
iwrtj’, as they weie the pnncinal sufferers by the resnmji- 
tion, thought It chieflj levelled against them. Tlic severity 
exercised against the Earl of \\ arwick, begat compassion 
for 3 outh and innocence exposed to such oppression ; and 
his confinement in the Tower, the very place where Ed- 
ward’s children had been muraeied bj their uncle, made 
the public expect a like catastrophe for him, and led them 
to make a comparison between Henry and that detested 
tjrant And when it was remarked, that the queen her- 
self met with harsh ticatment, and even after the birtli of 
a son was not admitted to tlie honour of a public coiona- 
tion, Henr 3 ''s prepossessions were then concluded to be 
inveterate, and men bcLainc cqiinll} obstinate in their dis- 
gust to Ins govcinmciit. Nor w is the manner and address 
of the king calculated to cuie these ]ircjudiccs contracted 
against his administration ; but had in'eveiy thing a ten- 
dency to promote fear, or at best leverence, rather than 
good-will and affection.'' hile the high idea entertained 
of his policy and vigour, retained the nobility and men of 
chaiactcr in obedience, the cflccts of his unpopular govern- 
ment soon appeared, by incidents of an extraordinary 
nature. 

There liicd in Oxfonl one Richaid Simon, a priest, who 
possessed some subtilti, and still more enterprise and 
temerity . Tins man had entertained the design of disturb- 
ing Henry’s goicrnmrnt, b> raising a pretender to Ins 
1 iniiiiriSimiKl. J‘»rthai purpose he ^this eyes 

on Lanilicrt Sinnicl, a jouth of fifteen j-ears 
of ago, who wMs son of a baker, and who, being endowed 
with understanding above Ins \c.irs, and address above 
Ills condition, seemed well fitted to personate a prince of 
royal extrartion. A icport had been spread among the 
m*onle, and received with greiit aiiditi, that Ridiaid, 
Duke of lork, sciond son of Edward had, by a secret 
escape, saved himself from the cruelty of his uncle, and 
lay somewhere concealed in England. Simon, taking ad- 
ixintagc of this lumoiir, had at fust instructed his pupil to 
assume that name, which he found to be so fondly cherish- 
ed bv the public ; but heating aflciwards a new report, 
that Warwick had made Ins escape from the Tower, and 
observing that this news was attended with no less gene- 
ral satisfaction, he changed the plan of Ins imjiostuic, and 
made Siiniiel personate that unfortunate prince." Tliough 
the youth was qualified by nature for the p.iit which he 
was instructed to act, yet was it remarked, that he was 
belter mfoi'med in ciicumstmccs relating to the roxal 
family, particularly in the adventures of the Earl of SVar- 
wick, than he could be supposed to have learned from one 
of Simon’s conditions and it was thence conjectured, that 


I iersons of higher rank, partisans of the house of York, 
lad laid the plan of this conspiracy, and had conveved 
proper instructions to the actors. The quem-dowager lier- 
self w ns exposed to "uspicion ; and it xvas indeed the gene- 
ral opinion, however unlikely it might seem, that she had 
xecieily given her consent to the imposture. The woman 
xvas of a very restless disposition. Finding that, instead 
of receiving the reward of her services in contributing to 
Henry’s elevation, she lieiself xvas fallen into absolute in- 
signincance, her daughter treated xvitli severity, and all her 
fneuds brought under subjection, she had conceived the 
most violent animosiW against him, and had resolved to 
make him feel the effects of her resentment. She knexv, 
that the impostor, however successful, might easily at last 
be set aside ; and if a way could he found at his risk to 
subvert the government, she hoped that a scene might be 
opened xvhich, though difficult at present exactly to fore- 
see, xx’ould gratify her rex’enge, and be on the xvhole less 
irksome to her than that slavery and contempt to xx’hich 
she xvas now reduced.^ 

_ But xvhatcx’er care Simon mi^t take to conx’cy instruc- 
tion to his pupil Simncl, he was sensible that the imposture 
xvould not near a close inspection; and he was therefore 
determined to open the first public scene of it in Ireland. 
That island, xvhich was zealously attached to the house of 
York, and bore an affectionate regard to the memoiy of 
Clarence, Warxvick’s father, xvho had been their lieutenant, 
xvas improvidently allowed by Henry to remain in the 
same condition m xxhich he found it; and all the coun- 
sellors and officers, xvho had been appointed by his pre- 
decessors, still retained their authority. No sooner did 
Simnel present himself to Thomas Fitzgerald, 1^1 of 
Kildare, the deputy, and claim his protection as the un- 
fortunate ^yanvlck, than that credulous nobleman, not 
sumecting so bold an imposture, gax-e attention to him, 
and began to consult some persons of rank xx’ith regard to 
tins extraordinary incident. Tliese he found even more 
sanguine in their zeal and belief than himself : and m pro- 
portion as the story diffused itself among those of loxx-er 
condition, it became the object of still greater passion and 
crediilitx', till the people in'Dublin, with one consent, ten- 
dered their allegiance to Simnel ns to the true Flantnge- 
net. Fond of a novelty, xx-hich flattered their natural pro- 
pension, they oxerlooked tlie daughteis of Edxvard IV., 
XX ho stood liefore AVaiwick in the oidcr of succession; 
thev paid the pretended prince attendance Revniinr Ire- 
ns their sox’ereign, lodged him in the castle 
of Dublin, crow ned him xx’ith a diadem taken from a statue 
of the Viigin, and publicly proclaimed him king, by the 
appellation of Edxx’ard Vl. The xvhole island folloxx'ed 
the c.xnmple of the capital and not a sxvord xxas any 
xvhere diaix-n in Henry’s qunirel. 

tVlien this intelligence xvas corn-eyed to the king, it re- 
duced him to some perplexity. Determined always to 
face his enemies in person, he yet scnipled at present to 
leax-e England, xx-here he suspected the conspiracy xvas 
first framed, and xvhere he knexr many persons of condi- 
tion, and the people in general, xvere'much disposed to 
gix'e It countenance. In order to discox'er the secret source 
of the contrivance, and take measures against this open 
rex'olt, he held frequent consultations xx-itli Ins ministers 
and counsellors, and laid plans for a rigorous defence of 
Ins authority, and the suppression of his enemies. 

The first ex'ent xxhich folloxvcd these deliberations gave 
surprise to the public : it xx-as the seizure of the queen- 
dowager, the forfeiture of all her lands and rex-enue, and 
the close confinement of her pcison in the nunnery of 
Bermondsey. Tins act of authority was cox-crad xxith a 
x’ciy thin pretence. It xvas alleged' that, notxx-ithstanding 
the secret agreement to marry her daughter to Henry, she 
had yet yielded to the solicitations and menaces of Richard, 
and had delix-cred that princess and her sisteis into the 
hands of the tyxant. This crime, xx'hich xx-as noxv become 
obsolete, and might admit of alleviations, xvas therefore 
suspected not to be the real cause of the sex-enty xvith 
xx’hicli she xvas treated ; and men believed, that the king, 
unxvilling to accuse so near a relation of a conspiracy 
against him, had cloaked his x-engeance or precaution uii- 
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der colour of an offence known to the whole world.i 
TOiey vrere afterwards the more confirmed in this suspi- 
cion, when they found that the unfortunate queen, though 
she survived this disgrace several years, rvas never treated 
with any more lenity, but was allowed to end her life m 
poverty,’ solitude, and confinement. 

Tlie’next measure of the king’s was of a less exception- 
able nature. He ordered that Warwick should be taken 
fiom the Toaer, be led in procession through the streets 
of London, be conducted to St. Paul’s, and there exposed 
to the vieiv of the ivhole people. He even gave direc- 
tions that some men of rank, attached to the house of 
York, and best acquainted rvith the person of tins prince, 
should approach him and converse with him : and he 
trusted that these, being convinced of the absurd impos- 
ture of Simnel, would put a stop to the credulity of the 
populace. The expedient had its effect in England : but 
in Ireland the people still persisted in their revolt, and 
zealously retorted on the king the reproach of propagating 
an imposture, and of haidiig shown a counterfeit Warwick 
to the public. 

Henry had soon reason to apprehend, that the design 
against him was not laid on such slight foundations as the 
absurdity of the contrivance seemed to indicate. John, 
Earl of Lincoln, son of John de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, 
and of Elizabeth, eldest sister to Edward IV , was engaged 
to take part in the conspiracy. This nobleman, who pos- 
sessed capacity and courage,’had entertained %erv aspiring 
views; and his ambition was encouraged by the known 
intentions of his uncle Richard, who had formed a design, 
in case he himself should die wathout issue, of declaring 
Lincoln successor to the crown, llie king’s jealousy 
against all eminent persons of the York p.irty, and his 
rigour tow^ards Warwick, had further struck Lincoln with 
apprehensions, and made him resolve to seek for safety in 
the most dangerous counsels Having fixed a secret cor- 
respondence with Sir Thomas Broughton, a man of great 
interest in Lancashire, he retired to Flanders, where Lovel 
had arrived a little before him ; and he lived during some 
time in the court of liis aunt the Duchess of Burgundy, 
by whom ho had been invited over. 

Intrisues or the Jlargaret, widow of Charles the Bold, 
Uuciitssof Bui- Duke of Burgundv, not having any children 
gundy. (jj- attached herself with an entire 

friendship to her daughter-in-law, married to hlaximilian. 
Archduke of Austria ; and after the death of that princess, 
she persevered in her affection to Philip and IMargaret, her 
children, and occupied herself in the care of their educa- 
tion and of their persons. By her virtuous conduct and 
demeanour she had acquired great authority among 
the Flemings; and lived with much dignity, as well 
as economy, upon that ample dowry wliicli she in- 
herited fiom her husband. The resentments of this 
princess were no less warm than her friendships ; and that 
spirit of faction, which it is so difficult for a social and 
sanguine temper to guard against, had taken strong pos- 
session of her heart, and intrenched somewhat on the 
probity which shone forth iii the other parts of her charac- 
ter. Hearing of the malignant jealousy entert.ained by 
Henry against her family, and his opjiression of all its 
partisans, she was moved with the nighest indignation, 
and she determined to make him repent of that enmity to 
which so many of her friends, without any reason or neces- 

A D HG- fallen victims. After consulting 

'■ with Lincoln and Lovel, she hired a body of 
two thousand veteran Germans, under the command of 
Martin Swart, a brave and experienced officer ; r and sent 
them over, together with these two noblemen, to join Sim- 
LambertSim- nel in Ireland. The countenance given by 
nd ini.idts persons of such high rank, and the accession 
England. qC jjjjg military force, much raised the 
courage of the Irish, and made them entertain the resolu- 
tion of invading England, where they believed the spirit 
of disaffection as prevalent as it appeared to bo in Ireland. 
Tlie poverty also under which they laboured, made it im- 
possible for them to support any longer their new court 
and army, and inspired tiiem with a strong desiie of en- 
riching themselve.s by plunder and preferment in England. 

q Bcicon, p. 583. Pol> dore Virgil, p. 571. 


Henry was not ignorant of these intentions of his ene- 
mies ; and he prepared himself for 'defence. He ordered 
troops to be levied in different parts of the kingdom, and 
nut them under the command of the Duke of Bedfoid and 
Earl of Oxford. He confined the Marquis of Dorset 
who he suspected would resent the injuries suffered by 
his mother, the queen-dowager: and to gratify the people 
by an appearance of devotion, he made a pilgrimage to 
our lady of Walsmgham, famous for .miracles ; and there 
offered up prayers for success, and for deliverance from 
his enemies. 

Being informed that Simnel was landed at Foudrey in 
Lancasliire, he drew together his forces, and advanced to- 
wards the enemy as far as Coventry. 'The rebels had en- 
tertained hopes that the disaffected counties in the north 
would rise in their favour; but the people in general, 
averse to join Irish and German invaders, convinced of 
Lambert’s imposture, and kept in awe by the king’s repu- 
tation for success and conduct, either remained in tran- 
quillity, or gave assistance to the royal army. The Earl of 
Lincoln, therefore, who commanded the rebels, finding no 
hopes but in victory, was determined to bring the matter 
to a speedy decision ; and the king, supported by the na- 
tive courage of his temper, and imboldened by a great 
accession of volunteers, who had joined him under the 
Earl of Shrewsbury and Lord Strange, declined not the 
combat. The hostile armies met at Stoke in ci, i„ne. 
the county of Nottingham, and fought a ot siokc. 
battle, which was bloody, and moie obstinately disputed 
than could have been expected from the mequarity ot their 
force. All the leaders of the rebels were resoheil to con- 
quer or to perish ; and they inspired their troops with like 
resolution. The Germans also, being aeter.iii and e.\pe- 
rienced soldiers, kept the event long doubtful ; and even 
the Irish, though ill-armed and almost delenceless, showed 
themselves not defective m spirit and bravery. 'Hie king’s 
1 ictory was purchased with loss, but was entirely decisit e. 
Lincoln, Broughton, and Swart perished m tlie field of 
battle, with four thousand of their followeis. As Lovel 
was never more heard of, he was believed to haie under- 
gone the same fate. Simnel, with his tutor Simon, was 
taken prisoner. Simon, being a priest, was not tried at 
law, and was only committed to close custody : Simnel 
was too contemptible to be an object either of apprehen- 
sion or resentment to Henry. He was pardoned and made 
a scullion m the king’s kitchen ; whence he was afterwards 
advanced to the rank of a falconer.* 

Henry had now leisure to revenge himself on his ene- 
mies. He made a progress into the northern parts, where 
he gave many proofs of bis rigorous disposition. A strict 
inquirv was made after those who had assisted or favoured 
the rebels. The punishments were not all sanguinary : 
the king made his revenge subservient to his avarice. 
Heavy fines were levied upon the delinquents. The pro- 
ceedings of the courts, and even the courts themselves, 
were arbitrary. Either the criminals were tried by com- 
missioners appointed for the purpose, or tliev suffered 
punishment by sentence of a court-martial. And, as a 
rumour had prevailed before the battle of Stoke, that the 
rebels had gained the victory, that the royal army was cut 
in pieces, and that the kmg’himself had escaped'by flight, 
Henry was resolved to interpret the belief or propagation 
of tins report as a mark of disaffection ; and he punished 
many for that pretended crime. But such m this age was 
the situation ol the English government, that the royal 
prerogative, which was but imperfectly restrained during 
the most peaceable jieriods, was sure, in tumultuous or 
even suspicious times, which frequently recurred, to 
break all bounds of law, and to violate public liberty. 

After the king had gratified his rigour by the punish- 
ment of Ins enemies, he determined to give contentment to 
the people in a point which, though a mere ceremony, was 
passionately desired by them. The queen had been mar- 
ried near two years, but had not yet been crowned ; and 
this affectation of delay had given great discontent to the 
public, and had been one principal source of die disaffec- 
tion which prevailed. The king, instructed 
by experience, now finished the ceremony of 
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her coronation ; and to show a disposition still more 
gracious, he restored to liberty the IMavquis of Dorset, who 
had been able to clear himself of all the suspicions en- 
tertained against him. 


CHAP. XXV. 

State of lorei"!! affairs — Slato of Scotland — Of Spain — Of (he Low Coun* 
triis— ut liante — Of Bnltan> — lYench invasion of Brittany — French 
einb.is'i\ to Frujlanil— Dissimulation ot the French court — An insunec- 
tion inllieNonli — Suppre^s-d — Kinji sentls forces into Briitan\ — An- 
nexation ot IJiUlanj to 1 ranee — A parliament— War uilh 1 ranee — 
Inva^.on ot fraiue— Peace xMlh France — Perkin Warbeck — His tmpos- 
fuie — lie is a'owed h> the Duchess ot Bnr{rund> — and bv many of 
the Fuglish nubility — 1 1 lal and execution ot Stanley — A parfiament. 

Tiinkingacquiredgreatreputationthrough- 
state ot tomin out Eui'ope by the vigorous and prosperous 
ailaii!. ° conduct of his domestic affairs ; butassome 
incidents about this time invited him to look abroad, and 
exert himself in behalf of his allies, it will be necessary, 
in order to give a just account of his foreign measures, to 
explain the situation of the neighbouring kingdoms ; be- 
ginning with Scotland, which lies most contiguous. 

. r , The kingdom of Scotland had not vet at- 
ateo CO (-ajfigji that State which distinguishes a civi- 
lized monarchy, and which enables the government, by the 
force of Its laws and institutions alone, without any ex- 
traordinary capacity in the sovereign, to maintain itself in 
order and tranquillity. James III. who now filled the 
throne, was a prince of little industry and of a narrow 
genius ; and though it behoved him to yield the reins of 
goveinment to his ministers, he had never been able to 
make any choice which could give contentment both to 
himself and to his neople. When he bestowed his con- 
fidence on any of tlie principal nobility, lie found that 
thej exalted tlieir own familj to such a height as was 
dangerous to the prince, and gave umbrage to the stole : 
when he conferred favour on any person of meaner birth, 
on whose submission lie could more depend, the barons 
of Ins kingdom, enraged at the power of an upstart 
minion, proceeded to the utmost extremities against their 
sovereign. Had Henry entertained the ambition of con- 
quests, a tempting opportunity now offered of reducing 
that kingdom to subjection ; hut as he was probably sensi- 
ble, that a warlike peojile, tliougli tliey might be overrun 
by reason of their domestic divisions, could not be retained 
m obedience without a regular military force, which was 
tiien unknown in England, ho rather intended the renewal 
of the peace with Scotland, and sent an embassy to James 
for tliat purpose. But the Scots, who never desired a 
durable peace with England, and who deemed their se- 
curity to consist in constantly preserving themselves in a 
warlike posture, would not agree to more than a seven 
years’ truce, which was accordingly concluded.ii 

The European states on the continent were then has- 
tening fast to the situation in winch they have remained, 
without any material alteration, for near three centuries ; 
and began to unite themselves into one extensive system 
of policy, which comjirehended the chief pow'ers of 
sute cf Spam Christendom. Spam, which had liitlierto 
been almost entirely occupied within her- 
self, now became formidahle by the union of Arragon and 
Castile in the nersoiis of Foidinand and Isabella, who, 
being princes of gi eat capacity , employed their force in 
enterprises the most advantageous to their combined 
monarchy. Tlie conquest of Grenada from the Moors 
was then undertaken, and brought near to a happy con- 
clusion. And in that expedition the military genius of 
Spain was revived ; honour and security were attained ; 
and her princes, no longer kept in awe bv a domestic 
enemy so dangerous, began to enter into all the tiansac- 
tions of Europe, and made a great figure in every war 
and negooiation. 

Of (lie Tow Maximilian, King of the Romans, son of 
Countries. t]]0 Emiieror Eredciic, had, by Ins marriage 
xvith the heiress of Burgundy, acquired an interest in the 
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Netherlands ; and though the death of his consort had 
weakened his connexions with that country, he si ill jirc- 
tendod to the government as tutor to his son Pliilip, and 
his authority had been acknowledged bv Brabant, Holland, 
and several of tbe provinces. But as Flanders and Ilain- 
ault still refused to submit to liis regency, and even ap- 

f iointed other tutors to Philip, he bad been engaged in 
ong wats against that obstinate people, and never was 
able tliorougbly to subdue their spirit. That lie might 
free himself from the opposition ot France, be had con- 
cluded a peace w’ith Lewns XI. and bad giien bis daughter 
Margaret, then an infant, in marriage to tbe dauphin ; 
together with Artois, Franche Compte, and Charolois, as 
her dowry. But this alliance had not produced the de- 
sired effect. Tlie dauphin succeeded to the crown of 
France by the appellation of Charles VIII. ; but i\Ia\i- 
milian still found the mutinies of the Flemings fomented 
by the intrigues of the court of France. 

France, during the txvo preceding reigns, . , ,, 

naa inaae a mighty increase in power and 
greatness j and bad not ether states of Europe at the same 
time received an accession of force, it had been impossible 
to have retained her within her ancient boundaries. Most 
of the great fiefs, Normandy, Champagne, Anjou, Dau- 
phiny, Guienne, Provence, and Burgundy, had been 
uniteci to the crown ; the English bad been expelled from 
all their conquest-S ; the authbritv of the prince had been 
raised to such a height as enabled him to maintain law 
and order; a considerab'e military force was kept on foot, 
and the finances were able to support it. Lewis XL in- 
deed, from whom many of these advantages xvere derived, 
was dead, and had left his son, in early youth and ill 
educated, to sustain the xx eight of the 'monarchy : hut 
having intrusted the government to his daughter Anne, 
Lady of Beaujeu, a xvoman of spirit and capacity, the 
French poxver suffered no check or decline. On the con- 
trary, this princess formed the great project, xvliich at last 
she’happily eflected, of uniting to the croxvn of Brittany 
the last atid most independent fief of the monarchy. 

Francis 11. Duke of Brittany, conscious ' 
of his own incapacity for government, had 
resigned himself to the direction of Peter Lnndais, a man 
of mean birth, more remarkable for abilities than for virtue 
or integrity. The nobles of Brittany, displeased xvith the 
great advancement of this favourite, bad even proceeded 
to disaffection against their sovereign ; and utter many' 
tumults and disorders, they at last united among them- 
selves, and in a x'lolent manner seized, tried, and put to 
death the obnoxious minister. Dreading tbe resentment 
of the prince for tins invasion of Ins authority, manv of 
them retired to France; others, for protection and safety, 
maintained a secret correspondence xvith the French mi- 
nistry, who, observing the great dissensions among the 
Bretons, thought the opportunity favouiable for invading 
the duchy; and so much the rather, as they could cover 
their ambition under the specious pretence of providing 
for domestic security’. 

Lexvis, Duke of Orleans, first prince of the blood, and 
presumptive heir of the monarchy, had disputed the ad- 
ministration xvith the lady of Beaujeu ; and though his 
pretensions had been rejected by tbe states, be still main- 
tained cabals with many of the grandees, and laid schemes 
for subx'ertmg the authority of that princess. Finding Ins 
conspiracies detected, he took to arms, and foitified him- 
self in Beaugenev ; but as his revolt xx-as precipitate, be- 
fore bis confederates xx-ere ready to join him, be bad been 
obliged to submit, and to receix’e such conditions as the 
French ministry xx-ere pleased to impose upon him. Ac- 
tuated, however, by his ambition, and even by bis fears, 
he soon retired out of France, and took shelter xvitli the 
Duke of Brittany, xx’bo x\-as desirous of strengthening 
himself against the designs of the ladv of Beaujen, bv the 
friendship and credit of the Duke of Orleans. Tins latter 
Iirince also, perceiving the ascendant xxliich he soon ac- 
quired over the Duke of Brittany, had engaged many of 
Ins partisans to join him at that couit, and had formed the 
design of aggrandising himself by a marriage xvith Anne, 
the heir of that opulent duchy. 
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Tlio barons of Crittany, who saw all favour enp;i-ossed 
by the Dul e of Orleans and his train, renewed a stricter 
correspondence with France, and even invited the I’rench 
kin? to make an invasion on their country. Desirous, 
however, of preserving its independency, they had regu- 
lated the number of succours which France was to send 
them, and had stipulated, that no fortified place in Brit- 
tanv should remain in the possession of that monarchy ; 
a vain precaution where revolted subjects treat witli a 
rrrnch.nv.Mon power SO much superior! Tlie French in- 

ni liniuiu. vaded Brittany With forces three times more 
numerous than those which they had promised to the 
barons ; and advancin? into the heart of the country, laid 
siege to Ploermel. To oppose them, the duke raised a 
numerous but ill-disciplined army, which he put under the 
command of the Duke of Orleans, the Count of Dtttiois, 
and others of the French nobility. The army, discon- 
tented with tliis choice, and jealous of their confederates, 
soon disbanded, and left their prince with too small a 
force to keep the field against his invaders. He retired 
to Vannes ; Wt being hotly pursued by the French, who 
had now made themselves masters of Ploerme', he escaped 
to Nantz ; and the enemy, having previously taken and 
garrisoned Vannes, Dinant, and other places, laid close 
siege to that city. The barons of Brittany, finding their 
country menaced with total subjection, began gradually to 
withdraw from the French army, and make peace with 
their sovereign. 

This desertion, however, of the Bretons discouraged 
not the court of France from pursuing her favourite |iro- 
ject of reducing Brittany to sub ection. The situation of 
Europe appeared favourable to the execution of this de- 
sign. Maximilian was indeed engaged in close alliance 
with the Duke of Brittany, and had even opened a treaty 
for marrying his daughter; but he was on all occasions 
so indigent,"and at that time so disquieted by the mu- 
tinies of the Flemings, that litt'e effectual assistance could 
be expected from him. Ferdinand was entirely occupied 
in the conquest of Grenada; and it was also known, that 
if France would resign to him Rousillon and Cerdagne, 
to wliich he had pretensions, she could at any time engage 
him to abandon the interests of Brittany. England alone 
was both enabled by her power, and engaged by her in- 
terests, to support the independency of that duchy ; and 
the most dangerous opposition was therefore, by Anne of 
Beaujeu, expected from that quarter. In order to cover 
her real designs, no sooner was she informed of Henry’s suc- 
cess against Simnel and his partisans, than she despatched 
ambassadors to the court of London, and made professions 
of the greatest trust and confidence in that monarch. 
Trencii enibwsy The ambassadors, after congratulating 

to Enulanii. Henry on his late victory, and commuiiicat- 
mg to him, in the most cordial manner, as to an intimate 
friend, some successes of their master against Maximilian, 
came, in the progress of their discourse, to mention the 
late transactions in Brittany. They told him, that the 
duke having given protection to French fugitives and 
rebels, tlie king had been necessitated, contrary to his 
intention and inclination, to carry war into that duchy : 
that the honour of the crown was interested not to suffer 
a vassal so far to forget his duty to his liege lord ; nor 
was the security of the government less concerned to pre- 
vent the consequences of this dangerous temerity : that 
the fugitives were no mean or obscure persons ; but, 
among others, the Duke of Orleans, first prince of the 
blood, who, finding himself obnoxious to justice for 
treasonable practices in France, had fled into Brittany; 
where he still persevered in laying schemes of rebellion 
against his sovereign : that the war being thus, on the 
part of the French monarch, entirely defensive, it would 
immediately cease, when the Duke of Brittany, by re- 
turning to his duty, should remove the causes of it: that 
their master was sensible of the obligations which the 
duke, in very critical times, had conferred on Henry; 
but it was known also, that in times still more critical, he 
or his mercenary counsellors had deseited him, and put 
his life in the utmost hazard : that his sole refuge in these 
desperate extremities had been the court of France, which 
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not only protected his person, but suppbed him with 
men and money, with which, aided by his own valour 
and conduct, he had been enabled to mount the throne of 
England: that France in this transaction had, from fiiend- 
ship to Henry, acted contrary to what, in a narrow i icw, 
might be esteemed her own interest ; since, instead of an 
odious tyrant, she had contributed to establish on a rival 
throne a prince endowed with such virtue and abilities : 
and that as both the justice of the cause, and the obligations 
conferred on Henry, thus preponderated on the side of 
France, she reasonably expected that, if the situation of 
his affairs did not permit him to gue her assistance, he 
would at least preserve a neutrality between the contend- 
ing parties 

This discourse of the French ambassadors was plausi- 
ble; and to give it greater weight, they communicated to 
Henrv, as m confidence, their master’s intention, after ho 
should have settled the differences with Brittany, to lead 
an army into Italy, and make good his pretensions to the 
kingdom of Naples : a project vvhich they knew would 
give no umbrage to the court of England. But all th.es" 
artifices were m vain employed against the penetration of 
the king. He clearly saw that France had entertained 
the view of subduing Brittany; but he also jierceived, 
that she w-ould meet with great, and, as he thought, insu- 
perable difficulties in the execution of her project. The 
native force of that duchy, he knew, had always been 
considerable, and had often, without any foreign assist- 
ance, resisted the power of France ; the natural temper of 
the French nation, he imagined, would make them easily 
abandon any enterprise which required perseverance; and 
as the heir of the crown was confederated with the Duke 
of Brittany, the ministers would be still more remiss in 
prosecuting a scheme which must draw on them resent- 
ment and displeasure. Should even these internal ob- 
structions be removed, Maximilian, whose enmity to 
I’rance was well known, and who now paid his addresses 
to the heiress of Brittany, would be able to make a dit er- 
sion on the side of Flanders ; nor could it be expected 
that France, if she prosecuted such ambitious projects, 
would be allowed to remain in tranquillity ly Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Above all, he thought the French couit 
could never expect that England, so dee[ily interested to 
preserve the independency of Brittany, so able by her 
power and situation to give effectual and prompt assist- 
ance, would permit such an accession of force to her rival. 
He imagined therefore, that the ministers of France, con- 
vinced of the impracticability of their scheme, would at 
last embrace ])acinc views, and would abandon an enter- 
prise so obnoxious to all the potentates of Europe. 

This reasoning of Henry was solid, and might justly 
engage him ip dilatory and cautious measures : but there 
entered into Ins conduct another motive, which was apt 
to draw him beyond the just bounds, because founded on 
a ruling ])assion. His frugality, which by degrees dege- 
nerated into avarice, made liim averse to all warlike 
enterprises and distant expeditions, and engaged him pre- 
viously to try the expedient of negociation. He despatched 
Urswi'c his almoner, a man of address and abilities, to 
make offer of his mediation to the contending parties : 
an offer which he thought, if accepted by France, would 
soon lead to a composure of all differences : if refused or 
eluded, would at least discover the perseverance of that 
court in her ambitious projects. Urswic found the Lady 
of Beaujeu, now Duchess of Bourbon, engaged in the 
siege of Nantz, and had the satisfaction to find that his 
master’s offer of mediation was readily embraced, and 
with many expressions of confidence and moderation. 
That able princess concluded, that the Duke Dis^imul.amn of 
of Orleans, who governed the court of Brit- iheFienciioouit. 
tany, foreseeing that every accommodation must be made 
at his expense, would use all his interest to have Henry’s 
proposal rejected ; and would by that means make an 
apology for the French measures, and draw on the Bretons 
the reproach of obstinacy and miustice. The event justi- 
fied her prudence. When the English ambassador made 
the same offer to the Duke of Brittany, he received for 
answer, in the name of that prince, that having so long 
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acted the part of nrotector and guardian to Ilenrv during 
his youth and adverse fortune, he had expected fjom a 
monarch of such virtue, more effectual assistance in Iiis 
present distresses, than a barren ofi’er of mediation, winch 
suspended not the progress of the French arms : that if 
Henry s gratitude weie not sufficient to engage him in 
such a measure, his prudence, as King of England, should 
discoi er to him the pernicious consequences attending the 
conquest of Brittany, and its aiinexation to tlie crown of 
France: that that kingdom, aheady too powei fid, would 
he enabled, by so great an accession of force, to display, 
to the luin of England, that liostde disposition which had 
alwaj s subsisted between those ri\ .d nations : that Brittany, 
so useful an ally, which, by its situation, gave the English 
an entrance into" the heart of Fiance, being annexed to that 
kingdom, would ho equally enabled, from its situation, to 
disturb, either by ]iiracios "or naial armaments, the com- 
merce and peace'^ot England; and that if the duke rejected 
Henrj’s mediation, it proceeded neither from an inclina- 
tion to a xv.ir which he experienced to be ruinous to him, 
nor from a confidence in his own force, which he knew to 
be much inferior to that of the enemy ; but, on the con- 
trary, from a sense of his present necessities, which must 
engage the l-ing to act the part of his confederate, not 
that of a mediator. 

When this answer was reported to the king, he aban- 
doned not the plan which he had formed; he only con- 
cluded, that some more time was requisite to quell the 
obstinacy of the Bretons, and make them submit to reason. 
And when he learned that the people of Ilrittanv, anxious 
for their duke’s safety, had formed a tumultiiafx army of 
00,000 men, and had obliged the French to raise’ the siege 
of Nantz, he fortified himself the more in his opinion that 
the couit of France would at last be reduced, by multi- 
plied obstacles and difficulties, to abandon the project of 
reducing Brittany to subjection. Ho continued, therefore, 
his scheme of negociatioii, and thereby exposed himself 
to be deceived by the artifices of the" French ministry; 
who, still pretending pacific intentions, sent Lord Bcma’rd 
Daubigny, a Scotchman of quality, to London, and pressed 
Henry not to he discouraged in "ofrcriiig his mediation to 
the court of Brittany. Tlic king, on his part, despatched 
another embassy, consisting of Urswic, the Abbot of 
Abingdon, and’ Sir Richard Tonstal, who carried new 
proposals for an amicable treaty. No effectual succours, 
me.anwliile, weie pronded for the distressed Bretons! 
Lord Vi oodville, brother to the queen-dowager, having 
asked leave to raise underhand a body of xolunteers, and 
to transport them into Brittany, met’xvith a refusal from 
the king, who was desirous of preserving the apjiearance 
of a strict neutrality. That nobleman, however, still per- 
sisted in his purpose. He went over to the Isle of Wight, 
of which he was governor; levied a body of 400 men; 
and having at last obtained, as is supposed, the secret 
permission of Henry, sailed with them to Brittany. This 
enterprise ]irovcd fatal to the leader, and brought small 

crah Juli unhappy duke. The Bretons 

rashly engaged in a general action with the 
French at St. Aubin, and were discomfited. Woodville 
and all the English xveie put to the sword ; together w-ith 
a body of Bretons, xvho had hecn accoutred in the garb of 
Englishmen, in order to strike a greater terror into the 
French, to xvhom the martial prowess of that nation was 
always formidablp.c The Duke of Orleans, the Prince of 
Orange, and many other prisons of rank, xvere taken 
risoners : and the military force of Brittany xvas totally 
roken. The death of th'e duke, xxliich followed soon 
after, threw' affairs into still greater confusion, and seemed 
to threaten the state with a final subjection. 

9ih Sept Though the king did not prepare against 
these events, so hurtful to the interests of 
England, xvith sufficient vigour and precaution, he had not 
altogether orerlooked them. Determined to maintain a 
pacific conduct, so far as the situation of affairs would 
permit, he yet knew the warlike temper of his subjects, 
and observed that their ancient and inveterate animosity 
to France was now revived by the prospect of this great 
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accession to her power and grandeur. He resolved, theie- 
forc, to make advantage of this disposition, and draw 
some supplies from the peojile, on pretence of givin" 
assistance to the Duke of Brittany. He had summoned 
a parliament at Westminster ;‘i and he soon persuaded 
them to grant him a considerable subsidy.' But this 
supply, though voted by parliament, involved the king in 
unexpected difficulties. The counties of Durham and 
York, always discontented with Henry’s government, and 
further provoked by the late oppiessions under which 
they had laboured, after the supjiression of Simnel’s 
rebellion, resisted the commissioners xvho An insurrection 
xveie appointed to lex’y the tax. The com- "i ^’orlll, 
missioners, terrified x\ ith this appearance of sedition, made 
application to the Earl of Northumberland, and desired 
of him advice and assistance in the execution of their 
office. That nobleman thought the matter of importance 
enough to consult the king ; xxlio, unwilling to yield to the 
humour of a discontented populace, and foreseeing the 
pernicious consequence of such a precedent, renewed his 
orders for strictly levying the imposition. Northumberland 
summoned together "the justices and chief fieeholders, and 
delix'ored the king’s commands in the most imperious 
terms, xvhich, he thought, xvould enforce obedience, but 
which tended only to prox'oke the people, and make them 
believe him the adviser of those orders xx-hich he dehx'ered 
to them.f They flew to arms, attacked Northumberland in 
his house, and put him to death. Having incurred such 
deep guilt, their mutinous humour promiited them to 
declare against the king himself ; and being instigated by 
John Acliamher, a seditious felloxv of low birth, they 
chose Sir John Egremond their leader, and prepared them- 
sclx'es for a vigorous resistance. Henry xvas not dismayed 
xvith an insurrection so precipitate and ill-supported. ’He 
immediately levied a force, xvhich he put umler the com- 
mand of the Earl of Surrey, xxliom he liad freed from 
confinement and received into favour. His intention xx-as 
to send down these troops, in order to check the progress 
of the rebels ; xvhile he himself should folloxv xx-uh a 
greater body, xvhich xvould absolutely insure success. 
But Surrey thought himself strong eno’ugh to encounter 
alone a raxv and unarmed multitude; and 
he succeeded in the attempt. The rebels 
xx-ere dissipated; John Achamber xx-as taken prisoner, and 
afterwards executed xx-ith some of his accomplices; Sir 
John Egremond fled to the Duchess of Burgundy, who 
gax-e him protection; the greater number of the’ rebels 
receixed a pardon. 

Henry had probably expected, xvhen he obtained this 
crant from iiarliament, that lie should be able to terminate 
the affair of Brittany by negociation, and that he might 
thereby fill his coffers with the money levied by the im- 
position. Blit as the distresses of the Bretons still 
multiplied, and became exery day more urgent; he found 
liimself under the necessity of taking more x-igoroiis 
measures, in order to support them. On the death of the 
duke, the French had rexixed some antiquated claims to 
the dominion of the duchx ; and as the Duke of Orleans 
was now captne in France, their former 
pretence for hostilities could no longer serve 
as a cover to their ambition. The king resolved, therefore, 
to engage as anxiliarv to Brittany ; ’and to consult the 
interests ns 'well ns aesires of his people, by opposinj^ 
himself to the progress of the French power. Besides 
entering into a league xvith Maximilian, and another xvith 
Ferdinand, xvhich xx-ere distant resources, he levied a body 
of troops to the number of 6000 men, xvith an intentio’n 
of transporting them into Brittany. Still anxious, hoxx- 
ex’er, for the repayment of his expenses, he concluded a 
treaty xvith the y’oiing duchess, by which she engaged to 
deliver into his hands txvo sea-port towns, there to remain 
till she should entirely refund the charges of the arma- 
ment.? Tliough he engaged for the service of these troops 
during the space of ten months only, yet xx-as the duchess 
obliged, by the necessity of her affair-.", to submit to such 
rigid conditions, imposed by an ally so much concerned 
in interest to protect her." "Die "forces arrived under 
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the command of Lord Willoughby of 
llroke ; and made the Bretons, during some 
time, mabters of the field. The French 
retired into their gatrisons; and ejected, by dilatory 
measures, to svaste the fire of the English, and disgust 
them with the enterprise. The scheme was well laid^ and 
met with success. Lord Broke found such discord and 
confusion in the counsels of Brittany, that no measures 
could be concerted for any undertaking; no supply ob- 
tained ; no p^sions, carriages, artilleiy, or military stores 
procured, ^e whole court was rent into Actions : no 
one minister had acquired the ascendant : and srhatever 
project sras formed oy one was sure to be traversed by 
another. The English, disconccited in every enterprise by 
these animosities and uncertain counsels, returned home 
as soon as the time of their service was elapsed ; leaving 
only a small garrison in those towns which nad been con- 
signed into meir hands. During their stay in Bmtany, 
they had only contributed still further to svaste the coun- 
try; and by their departure, they left it entirely at the 
mercy of the enemy. So feeble was the succour which 
Henry, in tins important conjuncture, afforded his ally, 
whom the invasion of a foreign enemy, concurring with 
domestic dissensions, had reduced to the utmost distress. 

The great object of the domestic dissensions in Bnttany, 
was the disposal of the young duchess in marriage. The 
Mareschal Rieux, favoured by Heniy, seconded the suit of 
the Loid d’Albret, who led some forces to her assistance, 
liie chancellor hlontauban, observing the aversion of the 
duchess to this suitor, insisted that a petty pnnce, such as 
d’Albret, was unable to support Anne m her present ex- 
tremities ; and he recommended some more powerful alli- 
ance, particularly that of Maximilian, King of the Ro- 
_ mans. This party at last prevailed; die 
ii. o. 1 isa nianiage mth Maximilian was celebrated by 
proxy ; and the duchess thenceforth assumed the title of 
Queen of the Romans. But this magnificent appel- 
lation was all she gained by her marriage. Maximilian, 
destitute of troops and money, and embmrassed with the 
continual revolts of the Flemings, could send no succour 
to his distressed consort ; while d'Albret, enraged at the 
preference given to his rival, deserted her cause, and re- 
ceived the French into Nantx, the most important place in 
the duchv, both for strength and riches. 

Tlie Fiench court now began to change their scheme 
with regard to the subjection of Bnttany. Charles had 
formerly been affianced to Margaret, daughter of Maximi- 
lian ; who, diough too young for the consummation of her 
marriage, had been sent to Fans to be educated, and at this 
time bore the title of Queen of France. Besides the neb 
dowiy which she brought the king, she was, after her 
brother Philip, then in early youth, heir to all the dommions 
of the house of Burgundy ; and seemed, in many respects, 
the most prmer match that could be chosen for the young 
monarch. These circumstances had so blinded both 
Maximilian and Henry, that diey never suspected any 
other intentions in the French court ; nor were they able 
to discover, that engagements, seemingly so advantageous, 
and so solemnly entered into, could be infringed and set 
aside. But Charles began to perceive that the conouest 
of Brittany, in opposition to me natives, and to all the 
great powers of Christendom, would prove a difficult enter- 
prise ; and that, even if he should overrun the coun^, 
and make himself master of the fortresses, it would be im- 
possible for him long to retain possession of them. The 
marriage alone of the duchess could fully re-annex that 
fief to the crown ; and the present and certain enjo 3 nnent 
of so considerable a teiritory seemed preferable to the 

S ect of inhenting the dominions of the house of Bur- 
y ; a prospect which became every day more distant 
and precanous. Above all, the marriage of Maximilian 
and Anne appeared destructive to the grandeur, and even 
security, of the French monarchy : while that prince, pos- 
sessing Flanders on the one hand, and Brittany on the 
other, might thus, from both quarters, make inroads into 
the heart of the country. The only remedy for these evils 
was therefore concluded to be the dissolution of the two 
marriages, which had been celebrated, but not consum- 
mated ; and the espousal of the Duchess of Brittany by the 
King of France. 
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It was necessary that this expedient, which had not been 
foreseen by any court in Europe, and which they were all 
so mudi interested to oppose, should be kept a profniind 
secret, and should be discoveied to the world only by the 
full execution of it. The measures of the French ministiy 
in the conduct of this delicate enterpris°, were wise and 
political. While they pressed Bnttany with all the ngours 
of war, they secretly gained the Count of Dunois, who 
possessed great authonty with the Bretons; and having 
also engaged in their interest the Pnnce of Orange, cousin- 
german to the duchess, they gave him his liberty, and sent 
him into Bnttany. Tliese partisans, suppoit^ Iw other 
emissanes of France, prepared the minds of men 'for the 
great revolution projected, and displajed, though still with 
many precautions, all the advantages cf a union with the 
French monarchy. They represented to the barons of 
Bnttany, that their country, liarassed dunng so many 
years with perpetual war, had need of some repose, and 
of a solid and lasting peace with the only power that was 
formidable to them : that their alliance with Maximilian 
was not able to afford them even present protection; and 
by closely uniting them to a power, which was nval to 
the greatness of France, fixed tliem in perpetual enmity 
with that potent monarchy : that their vicinity exposed 
them tirst to the inroads of the enemy ; and the happiest 
event which, in such a situation, could befall them, would 
be to attain a peace, though by a final subjection to France, 
and by the loss of that liberty transmitted to them from 
their ancestors : and that any other expedient, compatible 
with the honour of the state, and their duty to their sove- 
reign, was preferable to a scene of such disorder and de- 
lastation. 

Diese suggestions had influence ivith the Bretons : but 
the chief difficulty lay in surmounting the prejudices of 
the young duchess herself. Tliat princess had imbibed a 
strong prepossession against the French nation, particu- 
larly a^inst Charles, the author of all the calamities which, 
from her eailiest inAni^, had befallen her family. She 
had also fixed her affections on Maximilian ; andL as she 
now deemed him her husband, she could not, she thought, 
without incurring the greatest guilt, and violating the 
most solemn engagements, contract a marriage with any 
other person. In oraer to overcome her obstinacy, Chailes 
gave the Duke of Orleans his liberty, who, j. ^ 
though formerly a suitor to the duchess, was ' 

now contented to ingratiate himself with the king, by em- 
ploying in his favour all the interest which he still pos- 
sessed in Bnttany. Mareschal Rieux and Chancellor 
Montauban were reconciled by his mediation ; and these 
nval ministers now concurred with the Prince of Orange 
and the Count of Dunois^n pressing the conclusion of a 
marriage with Charles. By tneir suggestion, Charles ad- 
vanced with a powerful army, and invested Rmnes, at tliat 
time the residence of the duchess ; who, assaded on all 
hands, and finding none to support her in her inflexibility, 
at last opened the gates of the city, and agreed to espouse 
the King of France. She was married at 
Langev, in Touraine ; conducted to St. BnitAm ™ 
Dennis, where she was crowned: thence 
made her entry into Pans, amidst the joyful acclamations 
of the people, who regardra this marriage as the most pros- 
perous event that could have befallen the monarchy. 

The triumph and success of Charles was the most sen- 
sible mortification to the King of the Romans. He had 
lost a considerable territory, which he thought he had ao- 
quired, and an accomplished pnneess, whom he had 
e^oused; be was affronted in the person of his daughter 
Margaret, who was sent back to him after she had been 
treated, during some years, as Queen of France ; he had 
reason to ^roach himself with his own supine secunty, 
in neglecting the consummation of his mamaee, whim 
was easily practicable for him, and which would have ren- 
dered the tie indissoluble : these considerations threw him 
into the most violent rage, which he vented m very inde- 
cent expressions; and he threatened France with an in- 
vasion from the united arms of Austna, Spain, and Eng- 
land. 

The King of England had also just reason to reproach 
himself with misconduct in this important transaction ; 
and, though the affiiir had terminated in a manner which 
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he could not precisely foresee, his negliitence in Imving 
his most useful nlly so long exposed to the invasion of su- 
perior nowe-, could not but appear, on reflection, the re- 
sult of timid_ caution and narrow politics. As he valued 
himself on liis extensive foresight and profound judzmeiit, 
the ascendant acquired over him by a raw youth, such ns 
Charles, could not but giro him tfip hichnst disple.'isurc, 
and prompt him to seek rcnccniice, alter all rcnicny for his 
miscamnse was become absolutely impnacticnlile. lint 
he svas further nclinted by avarice, a limine still more 
predominant with him lh.iii cither pride nr lereiige; and 
lie sought, even from his pn-ent ills ippmiitnients, the 
•ihJiib giatific.Uion of this ruling p.issiiin. On pre- 
‘ Unre of a Vrcncli war, he issued a commis- 

sion for levjing a JUmwIrme on liis people a species 
of taxation which had hicn nliiih«h('d liy a recent law of 
Ridiard III. 'Hiis violeuie (lor stiiliU really was) fell 
chiefly on the commercial part ol the nation, ‘who were 
possessed of thu ready ninney. J.oiidou alone Lontrihiitcd 
to the amount of near 10,0ilU pounds. Aichlusliop Alor- 
ton, the chancellor, instructed thu commissioners to cm- 

i iloy a dilemma, m which every one might ho compm- 
icnded : if the persons applied to lived frugally, they were 
told that their p.irsimoiiv must necessarily hare enriched 
them : if their method of living were splendid and lio«iiit- 
nblc,tlicy wctc concluded to be opulent on account of their 
expenses. This device was, by some, called Cliaiiccllor 
AIortop'.s fork, bv others his crutch. 

So little apprcTiensivc was the king of a parliament, on 
account of fiis Icvii ing this arbitrarv imposition, that he 
"■ih Oil summoned that assembly to meet 

*' _■ at Westminster; and he oven expected to 

enrich himself further by working on their ]ins>,ions and 
preitidicts. He knew tlic disjilcasuie which the English 
had conceived against France, on account of the acquisi- 
tion of Ilrittans ; and he took care to insist on that topic, 
ill the speech which he himself proiioiiiiccd to tlic |iarlii\- 
ment. lie told them that France, eksttil 
'' svith her late successes, had even procccdtil 
to a contempt of England, and li id refused to iki\ the tri- 
ple which l^wis XI. had stipulatid to Eihvanl IV. 
Tliat It bec.imu so warlike a nation as the English to la* 
roused hy this indigmts, and not to lin it their prstensions 
merely to rejiclling the prc'cnt injury : th.ii, lor his part, 
he was ileKrmiiud to laj cl.iini to' the crown iiself of 
France, and to ni.iinliiiii, I'ly fore e of arms, so lust a title, 
transmitted to him hy his g.illant ancestors, lliat L’r'Cj, 
Poictiers, and Arinionr, win* siiflicient to instnict them 
in their .siipirionis os i r the i iiciny ; nor did he dt s|Kiir of 
adding iiesv names in the gloniuis'cit.ilngue: that a King 
of France had hten pri>nncrin J.ondun, anda King of 
England had hci n crowiifd at I’.iris ; <wenls sshkh should 
animate them loan cmiil.itinn of like glnrs with that ss'Iiich 
had liien cnjusid by their fnrul.ithcrs ; tliat the domestic 
dis_>ension.s of England had hieii the sole cause of her 
losing thcsi' foreign dnmininns ; and hrr present internal 
iiiiimi would he the efrccluul nic.ins of recos'cring them : 
th.it, where siiih hisiing honour w.is in viesv, and such an 
important acquisition, it he(,inie not hrns'e men to repine 
lit the nils ancc_ Ilf a hllle In.isiirc: .iiid that, fur Ids part, 
he ss’as determined to make the ssar niaintuiii itself; anil 
hojicd, by the ins-asion of so ojiulcnt a kingdom as France, 
to increase, rather than diminish, the riclir*s of the nation.' 

Notsvitlistanding these magnificent s-aunts of the king, 
all men of iienctration conrliidcd, from the personal 
character of the man, and still mure from the situation of 
afl'.iirs, that he had no serious intention of pushing the 
war til such extremities as he pretended. France was not 
nosr in the same condition ns sshen Mich successful inroads 
had he ii made upon her hs former kings of England. 
I1ic great fiefs srere iin.tcd i‘o the cross’ll ; the princes of 
the Idund sscrc flesiroui. of traiiqinllily ; the nation nhound- 
cd svith able captains niifl seteran soldiers ; and the gene- 
ral aspect of her afi'iun seemed rather to threaten her nciglt- 
hours, than to nromis'c them any cmisidenihlc nds-antages 
against her. The lesity and vam-glory of hlaximilian 
were siiiinorted hy his* pompons titles; hut svrrc ill- 
sccondcu by niilit.iry |iosver,nml still less by any revenue 
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a ortioned to them. The politic Ferdinand, svhile he 
e a show of svar, svas actually negociating for peace ; 
and, rather than expose himself to any hazard, would ac- 
cept of s'cry moderate concessions from France. Even 
Enghuid svas not free from domestic discontents ; and in 
Scotland, the death of Henry’s friend and ally, James III., 
svho had been murdered by his rebellious subjects, had 
made way for the succession of his son, James IV., who 
was des’dtcil to the French interest, and svould surely be 
ninrined at any important progress of the English arras. 
Hill all these obvious considerations had no influence on 
the parliament. Inflamed by the ideas of subduing 
France, and of enriching thcinselves by the spoils of that 
kingdom, they gave in to the snare prepared for them, and 
voted the supply which the king demanded. Two fifleenths 
were granted Iiiin ; and the better to enable his vassals and 
nobility to attend him, an act was passed, empowering 
them to sell their estates, without paying any fines for 
alienation. 

Tlic nobility were unix'ersally seized with . _ 
a desire of military glory ; and having crodu- ' ' 
lously swallowed all the boasts of tlie king, they dreamed 
of no less than carrying their triumphant banners to the 
gates of Paris, and putting the crown of France on the 
head of their sovereign. Many of them borrowed large 
sums, or sold off manors, that they might appear in the 
field with greater splendour, and lead out their followers 
in more complete order. Tlic king crossed ch ort. 
the sea, and arrived at Calais on the sixth 
October, with an army of twenty-five thousmd foot, and 
sixteen hundred horse, xvliich he put under the command 
of the Duke of Bedford and tlie Earl of Oxford ; but ns 
some inferred, from his opening the campaign in so late a 
season, that peace would soon be concluded between the 
crowns, ho xwis desirous of suggesting a contrary inference. 
“ He had come over,” he said, “ to make entire conquc<>t 
of France, xxhich was not the work of one summer. It 
was therefore of no consequence at what season he hcg.iii 
the iiwnsion ; rspecinlly as lie had Calais ready for winter 
quartets.” As if he nad seriously intended this ciiicr- 
[irise, he instantly marched into the enemv’s or 

country, and laid siege to Bulloigne : but > ou>w- 

iiotnitlistniiiling this appearance of hostility, there had 
been sern't ndvnnrcs made towards {icncc above three 
iiioiiths before ; and commissioncis had been appointed to 
treat of the terms. Tlic better to reconcile the minds of 
men to this iiiicxpcctccl measure, the king’s amlmssadors 
arrived in the camp from the Low Countries and informed 
him that Maximilian was in no readiness to join him ; nor 
was any assistance to be expected from that quarter. 
Soon after, messengers came from Spain, and brought news 
of a peace roncludcil between that kingdom and France, 
in svliich Charles had made a cession of the counties of 
Kousillon nod Cerdagne to Fcnlinaml. Though these 
articles of intelligence were rarefullv dispersed tliroiigliout 
the army, the king was still apprehensive lost a sudden 
peace, after such magnificent promises and high expecta- 
tions, might expose him to reproach. In order the more 
cirecliially to cover the intended mc.xsures, he secretly en- 
gngeil the Marquis of Dorset, together xvitli twcnty-thiec 
persons of distinction, to present him a petition for agree- 
ing to n treaty with France. Hie pretence sms foiindcfl 
on the late season of the year, the clifliciiltr of supplying 
the army at Calais during winter, the obstacles xsliicn arose 
in the 'siegc'of Bulloigne, the desertion of those allies 
whose assistance had been most relied on : events which 
might, all of them, have been foreseen before the embarka- 
tion of the forces. 

Ill consequence of these preparatory steps, the Bishop of 
Exeter amt Lord Daulienev xrcre sent to confer at 
Estiiples with the Marcsclial dc Cordes, and to put the last 
hand to the trenh-. A few tlaj's sufficed for that jiurpose: 
the demands of Henry were wholly pccii- ^ 
iiiary ; and the King of France, who deemed Prara « iiii 

the peaceable posscosioii of Brittany an equi- 
s’alcnt for any 5uin,nnd xvho xvas all'on fire for his projected 
expedition iiito Italy, readily ngrced to the prqposals made 
hint. He engaged to ]iay Henry 745,000 crowns, near 
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400.000 imupds steriinij of our present money ; partly as docility and good sense m his behaviour and conversation, 
a reimbursement of tlie sums ad\iuiced to Bnttany, pitly The lessons necessaij' to be taught him, in order to his 
as arrears of the pension due to Edward IV. And he personating the Duhe of York, were soon learned by a 
stipulated a ^enrlt' pension to Henry and his heirs of toutii of such quick apprehension; but as the season 

23.000 crowns. Tnus the kinir, as remarked by his histo- seemed not tlien favourable for his enterpnse, Margaret, 
nan, made profit upon his subjects for the war; and npon in order the better to conceal him, sent him, under the 
his enemies for the peace.^ And the people amed uiat care of Lady Brampton, into Portugal, where he remained 
he had fulfilled his promise, when he said to tiie parlia- a vear, unknown to all the world. 

ment that he trould make the war maintain itself. Maxi- Ibe war, which was then ready to break out between 
milian was, if he pleased, comprehended in Henry’s treaty; Fiance and England, seemed to afford a proper oppor- 
but he disaained to be in any respect beholden to an ally tunity for the discovery of this new phenomenon ; and 
of w hom he thought he had reason to complmn : he made Ireland, which still retained its attachments to the house 
a separate peace with France, and obtained restitution of of York, was chosen as the proper place for his first a|i- 
Artuw, Finnche Comptd, and Charolois, which had been pearance.'" He landed at Cork; and immediately assuming 
ceded as the dowry ofnis daughter when she was affianced the name of Richard Plantagenet, drew* to him partisans 
to the king of prance. among that credulous people. He wrote letters to the 

The pe.tce concluded between England and France Earlslif Desmond and Kildare, inviting them to join his 
was the more likelv to continue, because Charles, full of party : he dispersed every where die strange intelligence 
ambition and jouthfiil hopes, bent all his attention to the of His escape from the cruelty of his uncle Richard : and 
side of Italy, and soon after undertook the conquest of Na- men, fond of every tiling new and tvonderful, began to 
pies ; an enterpnse which Henry regarded with the greater make him the general subject of their discourse, and e\ en 
mdifierence, as Naples lay remote ftom him, and France the object of their favour. 

had never in any age been successful in that quarter. Die The news soon reached France ; and Charles, prompted 
king’s autiionty was fully established at home; and every by the secret solicitations of the Duchess of Burgundt, 
rebellion which had heen attempted against him had and the intiigucs of one Fnoii, a secretary of Henry’s wlio 
hitherto tended only to confound bis enemies, and con- had deserted his service, sent Perkin an invitation to repair 
solidate his power and influence. Ills reiiutation for to him at Pans. He received him with all the marks of 
policy and conduct was daily augmenting; his treasures regard due to the Duke of York ; settled on him a hand- 
had increased even from the most unfavourable events; some pension, assigned him magnificent lodgings, and in 
the hopes of all pretenders to his throne were cut oftj as order to prov ide at once for his dignity and security, gave 
well by his marriage, as by the issue which it had brought him a guard for his person, of which Lord Congresal 
him. 'In this prosperous situation, the king had reason accepted the office of captain. The French courtiers 
to flatter himself with the prospect of durable (leacc and readily embraced a Action winch tlicir sovereimi tliought 
tranquillity : but his inveterate and indef.itigable enemies, it Ins ‘ interest to adopt ; Perkin, both by his deportment 
whom he 'had wantonly provoked, raised him an adver- and personal qualities, supported the prepossession which 
saiy, who long kept Him m inquietude, and sometimes was spread abroad of his royal pedigree; and the whole 
eve'n brought him into danger. kingdom was full of the accomplishments, as well ns the 

The Duchess of Burgundy, full of resentment for the singular adventures and misfortunes, of the young Plnnta- 
depre«sion of her family and* its partisans, rather imtated genet. Wonders of this nature are commonly augmented 
than discouraged bv the ill success of her past ciitcr|insc5, at a distance. From France, the admiration and credulity 
was determined at least to disturb that government which diflused themselves into England : Sir George Nevil, Sir 
she found it so difficult to subvert. By means of her John Taylor, and above a Iiiindred gentlemen more, came 
emissaries she pro]ingated a r^on that her nephew, to Pansj in order to offer their sen ices to the supposed 
Richanl Plantagenet, Duke of York, had escaped from Duke of Y'ork, and to share his fortunes: and the im- 
the Tower when his elder brother was murdered, and that postor had now the njipenrance of a court attending him, 
he still lay somewhere concealed: and Anding this rumour, and began to entertain hopes of Anal success in his un- 
how ever 'improbable, to be greedily received by the peo- dertiikings. 

pie, she had been looking out for some young man jiroper When peace was concluded between France and Eng- 
to personate that unfortunate prince. land at Estaplcs, Henry applied to have Perkin put into 

p If Warim: There was one Osbec, or Warbec, a rene- his hands ; but Charles, resolute not to betray a young 
re in Me. who had been earned roan, of whatever birth, whom he had invited into his 

by some business to London in the reign of Edward IV. kingdom, would agree only to dismiss him. Die pre- 
and had there a son born to him. Having had opportu- tended Richard retired to iHc Duchess of Burgundy, and, 
nitics of being known to the king, and obtaining Ins craving her protection and asMslancc, oAercd to lav'before 
favour, he prevailed with that prince, whose manners were her all the proofs of that birth to which he laid claim, 
very affable, to stand godfather to Ins son, to whom he Die princess affected ignorance of his pre- aiowni 
gav'e the name of Peter, corrupted, after the Flemish roan- tensions ; even jiut on the appearance of ^ the Duc^ 
ner, into Peterkin, or Perkin. It was by some believed, distrust; and having, as she said, been al- ni Bursundi, 
that Edw,vd, among his amorous adventures, had a secret rc-idy deceived by Simncl, she was determined never again 
commerce witii Warbec’s wife; and people thence ac- to He seduced by any imiiostor. She desired before all 
counted for that resemblance which was afterwards re- the world to be mstructedT in liis reasons for assuming the 
marked between young Perkin and that monarch.i Some name which he bore ; seemed to examine every cireuni- 
vears after the h'lrth of this child, kVarbec returned to stance with the most scrupulous nicety ; put many par- 
Toutnay; where Perkin, his son, did not long remain, ticular questions to him; affected astonishment at his 
hut by 'different accidents was earned from place to place, answers ; and at last, after long and severe scrutiny, burst 
and h'ls birth and fortunes became thereby unknown, and out into jov and admiration at his wonderful deliverance, 
difficult to he traced by the most diligent inquiry. Die embraced him as her nejihew, the true image of Edward, 
variety of his adventures had happily favoured the' natural the .cole heir of the PlantageneLs, and the legitimate suc- 
vcrsatility and sagacity of his genius ; and he seemed to cessor to the English throne. She imme- ^ ,^^3 
be a youth peifectly Atted to act any part, or assume any diati ly assigned him an equipage suited to ' 
character. In this light he had been represented to the his’ pretended birth ; appointed him a guard of thirty hal- 
Duchess of Burgundy, who, struck with the concurrence hcraiers ; engaged every one to pay court to him ; and on 
of so many circumstances suited to her purpose, desired all occasions honoured him with' the appellation of the 
to bo made acquainted with the man on whom' she already JfViitc Rose of England. The Flemings, moved by the 
,j , began to ground her hopes of success. She authority which Margaret, both from her rank and pereonal 
_ ' found him to exceed her most sanguine ex- characte'r, enjoyed among them, readily adopted the Action 

ppcbition ; 5o_ comely did he appear in his person, so of Perkin’s royal descent : no surmise of his true birth 
graceful in his oir, so courtly in his address, so full of was ns yet heard of: little contradiction was made to the 
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Iircrail.iii: opinion : and thr Enelibh, from tlicir irn'-it con- 
niiinicntion with the Lotv Countnc^, were c\er\ da\ muic 
and more prrpoiscssed in favour of the imiiostor. 

It w'a<i not the jinpulace alone of Enslind that irtt*’ 
credit to Perkin's pretensions Men of tin htehc>-i liiith 
and qualitt, di^L'usted .at lleiiit'- !;')iernmriit, Iw whuh 
they iouiid die nohilits di pii > rd, lireiii to tnin llirii 
eyes towanis iIk nc\. iliiiiimi, .inrl sonw cf them iieii 
entered into a rnirc'-poi ilMiie v iih liini L< id I ii/w ilci, 
xml h\ mxni nt Sininii AlfiiintI n I. ^lr Tii mia 'I liv .uks, 
Uie Fii|.lnh'iiu heti lud then iiitliii iliiiii tosiaid linn: S<r 
biiiii. Willlnn Slankw liiiii'ilf. Loid ( 1i<iiii1ki- 

lain, who had Ikci sn a'twe in raiNiiii; Henry to tlie 
throne, iiioiril cilln. hi tilind mdiiliti 1 1 a rcstlea^ am- 
bition, cnl>rt lined tin niqiiet id a leiolt in laioui of his 
enemy." Sir Hubert ('lifloid and ilium Harley were 
still inoie open in then nieisiii,«: tlir-, vent oicr to 
Flanders, were introducrd by the Duehess of Huieundy 
to the acipiaintatiee of Perkin, and made him a tender of 
their services. (Jhfluid wrote hick to rneiaiid, tliat he 
knew perfectly the ]iersoii of Hichnid, Duke of York, that 
this young man was undoubtedly that prince himself, and 
that no circumstance of his stoiy was exposed to the least 
difficulty. Such positive intelligence, conveyed by a per- 
son of rank and character, was sufficient, with liianv, to 
put the matter beyond question, and excited the attention 
and wonder even of the mo:*t indifferent. The whole 
nation was held in suspense ; a regular conspiracy was 
formed against the king’s authority; and a correspondence 
settled between the malcontents in Flanders and those m 
England. 

The king was informed of all these paiticulars; but 
agreeably to his character, which was both cautious and 
lesolute, he proceeded deliberately, though steadily, in 
counter-working the projects of his enemies. Ilis iiist 
object was to ascertain the death of the real Duke of 
York, and to conlirm the opinion that had always pre- 
vailed yvith regard to that event Ptye persons had been 
employed by Richard in the minder of his nephews, oi 
could give evidence ynth regard to it ; Sir James Tyirel, 
to xvhom he had committed the goienimeiit of the Tower 
for that purpose, and yvho had seen the dead jirinces; 
Forest, Dighton, and Slater, w ho perpetrated the crime ; 
and the priest yvho buried the bodies Tyrrcl and Dighton 
alone yvere alive, and tlicv agreed in the same story ; but 
as the priest yvas dead, and as the bodies yvere supposed 
to have been removed hy Richard’s orders from the place 
where they yyere first inteireo, and could not now be 
found. It yvas not in Henry’s pow er to put the fact, so much 
as he wished, bey oiid all doubt and controversy. 

He met at first with more difficulty, but yvas in the end 
more succesxful, m detecting who this yvonderful person 
yvas that thus boldly adyanced pretensions to his croyvn 
lie dispersed his spies all over Flanders and England ; 
he engaged many to pretend tliat they had embraced Per- 
kin’s party; he diicitcd them to insinuate themselves 
into the coiifidencc of the y oung man’s friends : m pro- 
portion as they com eyed intelligence of any conspirator, 
he biibed his letaineis, his domestic servants, nay, some- 
times his confessor, and by these means traced up some 
other confederate ; Clifford himself he engaged, by the 
hope of leyyards and pardon, to betray the seciets com- 
mitted to him ; the more trust he gave to any of his spies, 
the higher resentment did he feign against them; some 
of them he even caused to be punlicly anathematized, in 
order the better to procure them the confidence of his 
enemies: and in the issue, the whole ]ilan of the con- 
spiracy yvas clearly laid bcloie him ; and the pedigree, 
adventures, life, and conversation of the pretended Duke 
of York. This latter pait of the story yvas immediately 
published for the satisfaction of the nation ; the conspira- 
tors he reseri ed for a sloyver and surer vengeance. 

A D iwi , Meamvhile he remonstrated yvith the Arch- 
duke Philip, on account of the countenance 
and protection yvliich yvas afl’orded in his dominions to 
so iiilamous an impostor; contrary to treaties subsist- 
ing between the sovereigns, and to the mutual amitv 
yvhicli had so long been maintained by the subjects of 
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both states Margaret had interest enough to get Ins 
appliciitioii rejected ; on pretence that Philip had no aii- 
tlmiity over tlie demesnes of the diiche'S-doyragcr. And 
llir king, in rcscntnieiit of this injiirv, cut off all coin- 
nii'ice yyith the Loyy Countries, banisned the Flemings, 
and rcr-illcd Ins own subjects from these provinces. 
Philip n taliiiled by like edicts ; but Ileniy knew, that so 
iniitiiimi-. a people as the 1 lennngs yyould not long bear, 
in cninpliaiice yiith the hnmoiirs of their piincc. to be de- 
|iiiicd ol the buneficnl branch of commerce yyhich they 
earned on yyith England. 

He had it in his pow'cr to inflict more effectual punish- 
ment on his domestie enemies ; and yvhen his projects 
yyeie sufficiently matured, he failed not to make them feci 
the effects of his resentment. Almost in the same instant, 
he arrested Fitzwater, Mountfoit, and ’Fhyvaites, together 
with William Daubeney, Robert Ratcliffe, Thomas Crc^- 
senor, and Thomas Astivood. All these yvere arraigned, 
convicted, and condemned for high treason, in adhering 
and promising aid to Perkin. Mountfoit, Ratcliffe, and 
Daubeney, were immediately executed; Fitzivater was 
sent over to Calais, and detained in custody ; but being 
detected in practising on his keeper for an escape, he soon 
afler underyvent the same fate. The rest were pardoned, 
together yvith William Worseley Dean of St. Paul's, and 
some others, who had been accused and examined, but 
not brought to public trial." 

Greater and more solemn preparations yvere deemed 
requisite for the Inal of Stanley, Lord Chamberlain, yvhose 
authority in the nation, yvhose domestic connexions yvith 
the king, as well as his former services, seemed to secure 
him against any accusation or punishment. Clifford yyas 
directed to come over pnvately to England, and to thioyy 
himself at the king’s feet while he sat m council; craving 
ardon foi past offences and offenng to atone for them 
y any services yvhich should be required of him. Ilcnix’ 
then told him, that the best proof he could give of peni- 
tence, and the only service he could now' render him, was 
the fiill confession of his guilt, and the discovery of all his 
accomplices, bow’ever distinguished by rank or character. 
Encouraged by this exhortation, Clifford accused Stanley, 
then present, as Ins chief abettor ; and offered to lav be- 
fore the council the full proof of his guilt. Stanley nim- 
self could not discover more surpnse than yvas a'ffected 
by Henry on the occasion. He received the intelligence 
as absolutely false and incredible ; that a man to whom 
he yvas in a great measure beholden for his crown, and 
even for his life ; a man to whom, by every honour and 
favour, he had endeavoured to express his gratitude; 
whose brothir, the Earl of Derby, yvas his own faffier-in- 
law ; to yvhom he h.id even committed the trust of his 
person, by cieating him Lord Chamberlain: that this 
man, enjoying his full confidence and auction, not 
actuated by any motive of discontent or apprehension, 
should engage in a conspiracy against him. Clifford was, 
therefore, exhorted to weigh well the consequences of his 
accusation; but as he persisted in the same positive 
asseverations, Stanley was committed to custody, and yvas 
soon after examined before the council.i’ He denied not 
the guilt imputed to him by Clifford ; he did not even 
endeavour much to extenuate it ; whether he thought that 
a frank and open confession would serve as an atonement, 
or trusted to nis present connexions and his former ser- 
vices for pardon and security. But pnnees tiixI aiuteueu- 
are often apt to regard great services as a tionofsixni^. 
ground of jealousy, especially if accompanied with a 
craving and restless disposition in the person who has 
performed them. The general discontent also, and mu- 
tinous humour of the people, seemed to require some 
great example of severity. And as Stanley was one of 
the most opulent subjects in the kingdom, being pos- 
sessed of above three thousand poun& a year in land, 
and fort}' thousand marks in plate and money, besides 
other property of great value, the prospect of so nch a 
forfeituie was deGmed no small mobve for [JenrY’s pro- 
ceeding to extremities against him. After a n. nos. 
SIX weeks’ deliw, yvhich was interposed in Feb. 
order to show that the king was restrained hy doubts and 
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scru])les ; llie j)ri‘;oner was bronglit to his trial, condemned, 
and inesenlly after beheaded . 'Historians are not agreed 
with regard to the crime wliich was proved against him. 
The general report is, that he should have said in confi- 
dence to Clifibid, that if he were surethe young man, who 
appeared in Flanders, was really son to King Edward, he 
never would bear arms against him. Tiie sentimentmight 
disgust Henry, as implying a preference of the house of 
York to that of Lancaster; but could scarcely be the 
ground, even in those arbitrary times, of a sentence of high 
treason against Stanley. It is more probable, therefoie, 
as is asserted by some historians, that he had expressly 
engaged to assist Perkin, and had actually sent him some 
supply of money. 

TJie fate of Stanley made great impression on the king- 
dom, and struck all the paitisans of Perkin with the deep- 
est dismay. From Clifford’s desertion they found that all 
their secreis were betrayed ; and as it appeared that Stan- 
ley, u bile he seemed to live in the greatest confidence with 
the king, had been continually surrounded by spies, who 
reported and registered every action in which he was en- 
caged, nay, every word which fell from him, a general 
distrust took place, and all mutual confidence was de- 
stroyed, men among intimate friends and acquaintance. 
The jealous and severe temper of the king, together with 
liis great reputation for sagacity and penetration, kept men 
in awe, anu quelled not only the movements of sedition, 
hut the very murmurs of faction. Libels, however, crept 
out against Henry’s person and administration ; and being 
greedily jiropagated tiy every secret art, showed that there 
still remained among the people a considerable root ofdis- 
content, which tvanted only a proper opiiortunitv to dis- 
cover itself. 

But Henry continued more intent on increasing the 
terrors of liis people, than on gaining their affections. 
Trusting to the great success which attended him in all 
his enterprises, ho gave every day, more and more, a loose 
to his rapacious temper, and employed the artsofpenert- 
ing law and justice, in order to exact fines and composi- 
tions from his people. Sir William Capel,' alderman of 
London, was condemned on some penal statutes to pay 
the sum of 2743 pounds, and was obliged to compound 
for sixteen hundred and fifteen. Tins was the first noted 
case of the kind ; but it became a precedent, which pre- 
jlared the way for many others. Tlie management, indeed, 
of these arts of chicanery, was the great secret of the 
king’s administration. While he depressed the nobility, 
he exalted and honoured and caressed the lawyers; and 
by that means both bestowed authority on the laws, and 
was enabled, whenever he pleased, to ]iervert them to Ins 
own advantage. His government was oppressive : but it 
was so much the less burdensome, as. by Ins extending 
royal authority, and curbing the nobles, he became in 
reality the sole oppressor in his kingdom. 

As Perkin found that the king’s authority daily gained 
ground among the people, and that his own pretensions 
were becoming obsolete, he resolved to attempt something 
which might revive the hopes and expectations of his par- 
tisans. Having collected a band of outlaws, pirates, rob- 
bers, and necessitous persons of all nations to the number 
of 600 men, he put to sea, with a resolution of making a 
descent in England, and of exciting the common people 
to arms, since all his correspondence with the nobility was 
cut off by Henry's vigilance and severitv. Information 
being brought him that the king had made a progress to 
the North, he cast anchor on the coast of Kent, and sent 
.some of his retainers ashore, who invited the country to 
•oin him. The gentlemen of Kent assembled some troops 
to oppose him ; but they purposed to do more essential 
service than by repelling the invasion : they carried the 
semblance of friendship to Perkin, and invited him to 
come himself ashore, in order to take the command over 
them. But the wary youth, observing that they had more 
order and regularity in their movements than could be 
supposed in new levied forces who had taken arms against 
established authority, refused to intrust himself in their 
hands ; and the Kentish troops, despairing of success in 
dieir stratagem, fell upon such of his retainers as were al- 


ready landed ; and besides some whom they slew, they 
took a hundred and fifty'prisoners. These were tried and 
condemned ; and all of them executed by ordeis from tiio 
king, wlio was resolved to use no lenity towards men of 
such desperate fortunes.') 

This year a parliament w'as summoned in 
England, and another in Ireland; and some ^ P^ri'Amii.t. 
remarkable laws were passed in both countries. The Eng- 
lish parliament enacted, tliat no person who should bv 
arms or otherwise assist tlie king for the time being, should 
ever afterwards, either by course of law or act of parlia- 
ment, be attainted for such an instance of obedience. 
Tliis statute might be exposed to some censure, as favour- 
able to usurpers ; were there any precise rule which al- 
ways, even during the most factious times, could deter- 
mine the true successor, and lender every one inexcusable 
who did not submit to him. But as the titles of princes are 
then the gi'eat subject of disjiute, and each party pleads 
topics in Its own favour, it seems but equitable to secure 
those who act in support of public tranquillity, an ob- 
ject at all times of undoubted benefit and importance. 
Henry, conscious of his disputed title, promoted this law, 
in order to secure his partisans against all events ; but as 
he had himself observed a contrary practice with regard to 
Richard’s adherents, he had reason to apprehend, that dur- 
ingthe violence w liicli usually ensues on public convulsions, 
his example, rather than his law, would, in case of a new 
revolution, be followed by his enemies. And the attempt 
to bind the legislature itself, by prescribing mles to future 
parliaments, was contradictory to the jilainest principles of 
political government. 

This parliament also passed an act empowering the 
king to levy, by course of law', all the sums which any 
person had agreed to pay, by way of benevolence : a sta- 
tute by which that arbitrnry’method of taxation was indi- 
rectly authorized and justified. 

The king’s authority appeared equally prevalent and 
uncontrolled in Ireland. Sir Edward Poymngs had been 
sent over to that country, with an intention of quelling the 
partisans of the house of York, and of reducing the natives 
to subjection. He was not supported by forces sufficient 
for that enterprise : the Irish, by flying into their w'oods, 
morasses, and mountains, for some time eluded his efforts : 
but Poynings summoned a parliament at Dublin, where 
lie was more successful. He passed that memorable sta- 
tute, which still bears his name, and which establishes the 
authority of the English government in Ireland. By this 
statute, all the former laws of England were made to be of 
force in Ireland ; and no bill can be introduced into the 
Irish parliament unless it previously receive the sanction 
of the council of England. This latterclause seems calcu- 
lated for insuring the dominion of the English : but w'as 
really granted at the desire of the Irish Commons, who 
intended by that means to secure themselves from the ty- 
ranny of their lords, particularly of such lieutenants or 
deputies as were of Irish birth.'' 

While Ileniy’s authority was thus established through- 
out his dominions, and general tranquillity prevailed, the 
whole continent was thrown into combustion by the French 
invasion of Italy, and by the rapid success which attended 
Charles in that rash and ill-concerted enterprise. Tlie 
Italians, who had entirely lost the use of arms, and who, 
in the midst of continual wars, had become every day 
more unwarlike, were astonished to meet an enemy, that 
made the field of battle, not a pompous tournament, but a 
scene of blood, and sought, at the hazard of their own 
lives, the death of their enemy. Their effeminate troops 
were dispersed every whore on the approach of the French 
army : their best fortified cities opened their gates : king- 
doms and states were in an instant overturned: and 
through the whole length of Italy, which the French pene- 
trated without resistance, they seemed rather to be taking 
quaiters in their own country, than making conquests over 
an enemy. The maxims winch the Italians, during that 
age, followed in negociations, were as ill calculated to sup- 
port their states, as the habits to which they were addicted 
in war : a treacherous, deceitful, and inconsistent sy.stem. 
of politics prevailed; and even those small remains ot 
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fidelity and honour, which were preserved in die councils 
of the other European princes, were ridiculed in Italy as 

S roofs of ignorance and rusticity. Ludovico, Duke of 
lilan, who invited the French to invade Naples, had 
never desired or expected their success ; and was the first 
that felt terror from die prosperous issue of those projects 
which he himself had concerted. By his intrigues a 
league was formed among several potentates to oppose the 
progress of Charles’s conquests, and secure tficir own 
independency. Hiis league was composed of Imdovico 
himself, the Pope, Maximiliai', King of the Romans, 
Ferdinand of Spain, and the rcpuhlic of Venice. Henry 
too entered into the confederacy ; hut \i.is not put to any 
expense or trouble in conseiniciice of his engagements. 
Tlie King of France, terrified liy so poucrful a comhina* 
tion, reUred from Naples with the greaur purl of his army, 
and returned to France. The furres uhicli he left in Ins 
new conquest were, |iartly hy the reiolt of the inhabitants, 

S artly by the invasion u'f the S|Kiniaids, soon aficr sub- 
ued: and the whole kingdom uf Naples suddenly re* 
.turned to its allegiance under r'crdiiiaiid, son to Alplionso, 
'who had been suddenly expelled by the irnintion of the 
French. Ferdinand died soon after; and left his uncle, 
Frederic, in full possession of tlic tliroiic. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


Pcrkiu ixtins to laMirrcclion in the West— llitila iif ISUrk* 

heath— I rur* «ilh ho'lUnil— Pcrisio Ukrii pn 4 <ii er— P« ikiii rMiuUit— 
Tbt EaHoI Maruickeatculrtl— MarrM«c 4 il Puma AriliiirifiilbCathc- 
rint 01 Arraaoo— lli» dcatle— Mairuke uf the PriitrM uilh 

lh« Kmi 111 ^c(ltlalMl— OpiucMiuna ui the pcojdc— A p^rlunuul— 
Arnbsil of tl« Kiotf of Ca»iilr— liilriuutt ot liu* IIUll ut hulfulk— buk- 
nmol tiic kuu— III* Dvalli— and llu La%i*. 

„ Afteu Perkin was repulsed from the 

A. u. inu. jjj. njlirid into Flanders; but 

as he found it impossible to l•mcure subsLiieiice for iimi- 
self and his followers while he remained in inuiquillity, 
he soon after made an atteni|it upon Ireland, which lud 
always appeared fuiward to join etcry iniader of llenn’s 
authority. But Potiiiiigshad now nut tlic aifairsof that 
island iiito so good a posture, that Perkin met with little 
success; and being tired of the satage life which be tvas 
obliged to lexid while skulking among tlie wild Irish, he 
bent his course towards Scollaud, luid presented himself 
to James IV., who then governed that kingdom. Ho bad 
been previously reeMiiuiiended to this prince by the King 
of France, wlio was disgusted at Henry for enleting into 
the general league against him ; and tin's recoiiiineiidatioii 
was even seconded by .^la^inlilian, who, though one of the 
confederates, was als'o disiile-ased with the king on account 
of his prohibiting in EngfandalI.eoniiiicrec witli the Low 
Countries. Hie counteiMiicc given to Perkin by these 
princes, procured him a favourable reception with tlie King 
of Scotland, who assured hiiii, lh.it, wliatetcr he were, he 
PuSiu rciucs never should n’lieiil pulling himself in his 
10 Suiisisi. hands :* the insinuating adilrcss and plausi* 
ble behaviour of the youth himself seem to have gained 
him credit and authority. Jaroe.s, whom years had not 
yet taught distrust or ca'ution, was seduced to believe the 
story of Perkin’s birth and advciitiirts ; and he carrieil his 
confidence «o far, as to give him in marriage tire Lady 
Catherine Gordon, daughter of the Earl of HuniW, anil 
rehted to himself ; a young lady, too, eminent for 'virtue 
as well as beauty. 

, - „ 'There subsisted at that time a gn»t jea- 

' ^ lousy between the couits of England mid 
Scotland ; and James was probably the more fonvard, on 
tliat account, to adopt any netion which he thought might 
reduce his enemy to distress or difliculty. He suddenly 
resolved to make an inroad into England, aticnded bv 
some of the borderers; and Ire carried Pirkiii along witli 
him, ill hopes that the apiiearaiice of the pretended prince 
might raise an iiisurreition in the noitheni counties. 
Perkin hiiiiself dispersed a manifesto, in which Ire set forth 


his own story, and craved the assistance of all his subjects 
in expelling the usurper, whose tyranny and maladminis- 
tration, whose depression of the. nobility by the elevation 
of mean persons, whose oppression of tne.people by mul- 
tiplied impositions and vexations, had justly, he sud, 
rendered him odious to all men.. But Perkm’s pretensions, 
attended with repeated disappointments, were now becoine 
stale in the eves even of the populace ; and the hostile 
dispositions wliieli subsisted between the kingdoms ten^ 
dered a prince, supported by die Scots, but an unwelcoine 
present to the English nation. The ravages also commit- 
ted by the borderers, accustomed to licence and disorder, 
struck a terror into all men ; and made the people prepare 
rather for repelling the invaders dian for joining them. 
Perkin, diat he miglit support his pretensions to roy^ 
birdi, feigned great compassion for the misery of iiis 
plundered subjects; and publicly remonstrated with his 
ally against die depredations exercised by the Scottish 
army :*■ but James told him, that he doubted his concern 
was employed only in behalf of an enemy, and that.he 
was anxious to preserve what never should belong to him. 
Tliat prince now began to perceive that his.attempt would 
be fruitless; and hearing of an army which was on its 
march to attack him, he thought proper to retreat into his 
own country. 

’Die king discovered liltie anxiety to procure either 
reparation or vengeance for this insult committed on him 
by the Scottish nation : his chief concern was to draw ad- 
vantage from it, by the pretence which it might afford him 
to levy- impositions on nis own subjects. He summoned 
a p.irliament, to whom he made bitter complaints against 
the irruption of the Scots, the absurd imposture counte- 
nanced ny that nation, die cruel devastations, committed 
in tire no'rthern comities, and the multiplied in.«ults thus 
offered both to the king and the kingdom of England. 
’Tire |iarlianient made die p\|rected return to this discourse, 
by granting a subsidy to the amount of 120,000 pounds, 
together with two tiflcendis. ^kAcr making this grant, 
tliev were dismissed. 

'Hie vote of parliament for imposing the . _ , 
fix w.as without much difficulty procured by ' ' ' 
tire aiithoriiy of Henry; but. nc found it not so easy to 
ievy the money upon his subjects. Hie people, who were 
acquainted widi die immense treasures wbidi he had 
amassed, could ill brook die new impositions raised on 
every slight occasion; and it is probable that die flaw, 
which was universally known to be in his title, made his 
reign the more subject to insurrections and rebellions. 
When the subsidy began to be levied in luumctiaa m 
Cornwall, the inhabitants, numerous and iseWcsi. 
poor, robust and courageous, murmured against a tax 
occisioned bv a sudden inroad of the Scots, from which 
they cstt-cnicil dieniselvcs entirely secure, and which had 
usuallv been repelled by the force of the northern coun- 
ties. Hieir ill humour was further excited by one Michael 
Joseph, a farrier of Bodmin, a notable prating fellow, who, 
by thrusting himself forward on every occasion, and being 
loudest in even- complaint against the government, had 
acquired an autnority among those rude people. Thomas 
Flammoc, too, a l-aw.\cr, who had become the oracle of the 
neighbourhood, encouraged the sedition, by informing 
them that the lax, though imposed bv parliament, was 
entirely illegal ; that tlie northern nobility were 'oound, by 
their tenures, to defend the nation against the Scots; anil 
th.it if these new impositions were tamely submitted to, 
the avarice of Henry and of his ministers would soon 
render the burden intolerable to tire nation. Hie Cornish, 
he said, must deliver to the king a petition, seconded by 
such a force as would give it auUioritv ; and, in order to 
procure the concurrence of the rest of the kingdom, care 
must be taken, by their orderly deportment, to show that 
they had nothing in view but the public good, and the 
red'rcss of all those gnevances under which the people 
had so long laboured. 

Encouraged by these speeches, the multitude flocked 
together, and armed themselves witli axes, bills, bowrs, 
and such we.ipons as country people are usually possessed 
of. Flammoc anil Joseph were chosen their leaders. 
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They soon conducted the Cornish througlr tlie county of 
Hevon, and reached that of Somerset. At Taunton, tlie 
rebels killed, m their fury, an officious and eager com- 
missioner of the subsidy, whom they called the Provost of 
Perin. When they reached Wells, they were joined by 
Lord Audley, a nobleman of an ancient family, popular m 
his deportment, but vain, ambitious, and restless in his 
temper. He had from tlie beginning maintained a secret 
correspondence with the first movers of the insurrection ; 
and was now joyfully received by them as their leader. 
Proud of the countenance given them by so considerable 
a nobleman, they continued their march ; breathing de- 
stmction to the king’s ministers and favourites, particu- 
larly to Morton, now a cardinal, and Sir Reginald Bray, 
who were deemed the most active instruments in all his 
oppressions. Notwithstanding their rage against the ad- 
ministration, they carefully followed the directions given 
them by their leaders ; and as they met with no resistance, 
tliey committed, during their marcli, no violence or dis- 
order. 

The rebels had been told by Flainmoc, that the inhabit- 
ants of Rent, as they had ever, during all ages, remained 
unsubdued, and had even maintained tlieir independence 
during the Norman conquest, w'ould surely embrace their 
party, and declare themselves for a cause which was no 
other than tliat of public good and general liberty. — But 
the Kentish people had very lately distinguished them- 
selves by repelling Perkin’s invasion ; and as they had 
received from the king many gracious acknowledgments 
for this service, their affections were, by that means, much 
conciliated to his government. It was easy, therefore, for 
tlie Earl of Kent, Lord Abergavennj', and Lord Cobliani, 
who possessed great authority in those [larts, to retain tlie 
peonle in obedience ; and the Cornisli lebels, though they 
pitched their camp near Eltiiam, at the very gates of Lon- 
don, and invited all the peonle to join them, got reinforce- 
ment from no quarter, lucre wanted not discontents 
every where, but no one would take part in so rash and 
ill-concerted an enterprise ; and besides, the situation in 
which the king's affairs then stood, discouraged even the 
boldest and most daring. 

Henry, in order to oppose the Scots, had already levied 
an army, which he nut under the command of Lord Dau- 
beney, the chamberlain ; and as soon as lie iieard of the 
Cornish insuirection, he ordered it to march southwards, 
and sujppress the rebels. Not to leave tlie northern fron- 
tier defenceless, he despatched thither the Earl of Siiirey, 
who assembled the forces on the borders, and made head 
against the enemy. Henry found liere tlie concurrence of 
the three most fatal incidents than can befall a monarchy ; 
a foreign enemy, a domestic rebellion, and a pretender to 
hiscrowTi; but he enjoyed great resources in his aimy 
and treasure; and still more, in tlie intrepidity and couiage 
of his own temper. He did not, liowci’er, immediately 
give full scope to his military spirit. On otlier occasions, 
he had always hastened to a decision ; and it was a usual 
saying with him, that he desired but to see Ins rebels : but 
as the Cornish mutineers behaved in an inoffensive man- 
ner, and committed no spoil on the country ; as they re- 
ceived no accession of force on their march or in their 
encampment; and as such hasty and popular tumults 
might be expected to diminish every moment by delay ; 
he took post in London, and assiduously preji’ared the 
means of insuring victory. 

Battle of After all his forces were collected, he di- 

Blackheath. vided them into three bodies, and marched 
out to assail the enemy. The first body, commanded by 
tlie Earl of Oxford, and under him by the Earls of Essex 
and Suffolk, were appointed to place themselves behind 
the hill on which the rebels were encamped : the second, 
and most considerable, Henry put under the command of 
Lord Daubeney, and ordered him to attack the enemy in 
fiont, and bring on the action. The third, he kept as a 
body of reserve about his own person, and took iiost in 
St. George’s fields ; where he secured the city, and could 
easily, as occasion served, either restore the fight or finish 

C 5 nd June ^•‘^^ory. To put the enemy off their 

guard, he had spread a report that lie was 


not to attack them till some days alter ; and the better to 
confirm them in this opinion, ho began not the action till 
near the evening. Daubeney beit'a detachment of the 
rebels fiom Deptford ’ondge ; and before the main bodv 
could be in older to leceive him, he had gamed tlie ascent 
of the hill, and placed himself in array before them. They 
were formidable from their numbers,' being sixteen thou- 
sand strong, and^were not defective in valour ; but bein<' 
tumultary troops, ill armed, and not provided with cavalry 
or artillery, they were but an unequal match for the king's 
forces. Daubeney began the attack with courage, and 
even with a contempt for the enemy, which had almost 
proved fatal to him. He rushed into the midst of them, 
and was taken prisoner ; but soon after was released by 
his own troops. After some resistance, the rebels were 
broken, and put to flight.' Lord Audley, Flammoc, and 
Joseph, their leaders, were taken, and afl three executed. 
The latter seemed even to exult in his end, and boasted, 
with a preposterous ambition, that he should make a 
figure in history. Tlie rebels, being surrounded on every 
side by the king’s troops, were almost all made prisoners, 
and immediately dismissed without fuither punishment : 
whether, that Henry was satisfied with the victims who 
had fallen in the field, and who amounted to near two 
thousand, orlliat he ])itied the ignorance and simplicitv 
of the multitude, or favoured them on account of their 
inoffensive behaviour, or was ])leased that they had never, 
during their insurrection, disputed his title, and had .shown 
no attachment to the house of York, tlie highest crime, of 
winch, in his eyes, they could have been guilty. 

The Scottish King was not idle during these commo- 
tions in England. He levied a considerable army, and 
sat down befoio the castle of Norham, in Northumber- 
land ; but found that place, by tlie precaution of Fox, 
Bishop of Durham, so well provided, noth with men and 
ammunition, that he made little or no piogvess in the siege. 
Hearing that the Earl of Snriey had collected some forces, 
and was advancing upon Inin, he retreated into his own 
country, and left the frontiers exjiosed to the inroads of the 
English general, who besieged and look Alton, a small 
castle lying a few miles beyond Berwick. These unsuc- 
ccssful or frivolous attempts’ on both sides, prognosticated 
a speedy end to the war ; and Henry, notwithstanding ins 
superior force, was no less desirous than James of termi- 
nating the diffeiences between the nations. Not to depart, 
however, from his dignity, by making the first advances, 
he employed in this friendly office Peter Ilialas, a man 
of address and learning, who had come to him as ambas- 
sador from Ferdinand and Isabella, and who was charged 
with a commission of negociating the maiviage of the 
Infinta Catherine, their daughter, with Arthur, Prince of 
Wales.'* 

Ilialas took a journey northwards, and offered his me- 
diation between James and Henry, as minister of a prince 
wim «.is in alliance with both potentates. Commissioners 
were soon appointed to meet, and confer on teimis of ac- 
commodation. The first demand of the Eimlish was, that 
Perkin should be put into their hands : James replied, 
that he himself was no judge of the young man’s jireten- 
sions, but having received him as a supplicant, and pro- 
mised him protection, he was determined not to betray a 
man who had trusted to his good faith and his generosity. 
Tlie next demand of the English met with no better re- 
ception : they required reparation for the r.avages commit- 
ted by the late inroads into England : the Scottish com- 
missioners replied, that the spoils were like water spilt 
upon the ground, which could never be recovered, and 
that Henry’s subjects were belter able to bear the loss, than 
their master to repair it. Henry’s commissioners next 
proposed, that the two kings sliould have an interview at 
Newcastle, in order to adjust all differences; but James 
said, that he meant to treat of a peace, not to go a begging 
for it. Lest the conferences should break off altogether 
without effect, a truce was concluded for Truce iih 
some months; and James, perceiving that, tuoildml. 
while Perkin remained in Scotland, he himself never 
should enjoy a solid ]ieace with Henry, privately desired 
him to depart the kingdom. 
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Access was now barred Perl: in into the Low Countries, 
his usual retreat in all liis disappointments. The Flemish 
merchants, who severely felt the loss resiiltinjr from the in- 
terruption of commerce with Rnplaiid, had m.ide such 
interest in the aichduke’s council, that eomuiissioiiers 
were sent to ],oiidon in order to treat of an aceommod.i- 
tion. The Flemish couit agreed, that all Eii^hsh rebels 
should he excluded tlie Lou Countries: and, ui this pro- 
hibition, the demesne-, of the dm !ie '’-dow.ieer were e\- 
]iresslv rom)>reliend( d. Wlidithis principal nitKlewa-, 
aeieod to, all the otlur tirms were i.i^ili ad)usted. A 
tteats of commerce was fiiiisheil, wimh w is faioiirihlc to 
the Fleniiiics, and to which the\ lorn; lmm the appi ll.itioii 
of Jn/i icni ms iiiii^iiii-~, tin eroat treaty. And whrii the 
English metclunts letuiiiid to the.r usual abode at Ant- 
werp, they wiie piihln ly ri ( Li\ ed, .IS in procession, with 
joy and festivity . 

Perkniwas a I'leniiii" by (hsiint, though horn in Ene- 
land : and it nuL'lit, then lore, he douhti d, whether he 
were included in the tn.ity h-lwien the two n.itions: hut 
as he must dismiss all Ins Ennhsli iilainirs, il he took 
sheltei 111 the 1 .ov. Countries, .md as lie w.is sun of a cold 
reception, if not bad usa"e, amoiiij people w ho were deter- 
mined to keep on terms of frn iidship w ilh the couit of 
En;;kitid ; ho thought fit rather to hide himself, duriiii: 
some tune, in thewilds and l.istuesses of Ireland. Imp.i- 
tient, however, of ietrc.it, which wieshoth disaip-ee.ihlo and 
danircrous, he held coiisullat.oiis with his followers, 
Herne, Skelton, and A'tley, tlusC broken tradesmen: by 
their advice, he resolved to try the atreetions ol the 
Cornish, whose mutinous disposition, notwith-taudiii" the 
kinir’s lenitv, .still subsisted after the suppression of their 
rebellion No sooner did he appear at Hodmm in Corii- 
w.ill, thill the popul.ite, to the nunilKrof three thousand. 
Hocked to Ills St itul.ird ; atid Perkin, el.ited with this ap- 
po.inin e ol suer ess, took on him, for the first time, the 
.ippeU.itioii of Hiehard 1 \’., Ktiii; of EnnI.iiid Not to 
suiler the expr ( t.itions of his followers to laniruish, he pre- 
sented liiiuself hi lore I'.xcti r ; and, b\ in inv f nr promises, 
invited that citv to |oiti liiiii rindinn tint tin mh ihit- 
ants shut their l’.Ucs ae mist hini, he hud sn ei to tin pl.ii"; 
hut liciiin uii|irov nil d with .irtilhrv, .•mtimnition, .ind 
every thniu' reipiisitc lor the ilti nipt, he in uh no )iro"ress 
in Ills undert.ikini; .Mi Sseni.'crs v.i-n -1111101111- kinc, 
iiiforniiii!: him of tins insurn 1 tion . the eitu' ns of I-ai ti r, 
ineaiiwhile, vvi re di ti rniun d to hold out to the last extre- 
mity, ni I xiiictation of niiivini; suceour from the well 
known V ii.'il.uii e ol th.it luoniich 

M’hcn llenrv w.is iiifoniK-il th.it I’erkin was lanil.-il m 
Ennhtiid, ho ixprissed pri-it |ov, and prepiri-d himself 
with alieritv to .itt.iek Inin, in Impcs of In .nn :ibli , at 
lenirth, to put a jieriod to pretiiisioiis vvlinli hid so loni: 
ttiveii him vex.ition and iiii]uii tilde All the loiirtiirs, 
sensible that till ir ai tiv itv on this 01 1 ision would be tin 
most acei pt ibli- sen ice vv liii h tin y 1 oiilil n inler the kiii", 
displiyid till ir 7 ' il lor the eiiti rprisc, and forw.irded his 
prepaiations. 'I'lie J.imls Dinliiiiv and Broke, with Sir 
Itiee .ip-'i'hoiii.is, h.istenid lorw.ird with a sni.ill bo.lv of 
troops to the relief of I'.xi ti r 'I'lie E.irl of Devonshire, 
.iiid the most toiisidi r.ihh- einth nn n in thetoiiiitv of that 
name, took arms of their own .iccoril, .mil mare hid to lom 
the kiiie's ceiiends. 'File Duke ol liiickinuh.im pul him- 
self at the he.id of a troop, e-onsistini: of yoiiiii: nohleinen 
.md nentry, who served as voluntei rs, .md wh.o longed 
for an oppiiitni.ity of displ.iymu their eouraire and the ir 
lovaltv. The kiii" hiniseli pre']iired to follow v.itn a con- 
sielenible army : and thus all Enel.inil seemed united 
.u.aunst a pri tender, who laid at fust enunee-d their atten- 
tion, and divided their affei tions. 

Perkin, mloriued of tin se ereat preparations, immediatc- 
Iv niised the sieve of l-Atter, and retired to 'r.iiiiiton. 
'l'hou"h his followers now anioiiiitcd to the number of near 
seven thonsmd, and seemed still resolute to m.untain his 
i.iiise, he himself dip lin'd of .success, and secretly with- 
drew to the s.inctiiary of B'xiiilicii, 111 the New Forest. 
'File Cornish rebels submitted to the kiiiv’s merey, and 
loiiiid tli.it It was not yet exhausted 111 their behalf. Fa- 

r I'ohdore Virpil, p 0'‘ri 
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cept a few persons of desperate fortunes, who were e.xecut- 
ed, and some others who were severely fined, all the rest 
were dismissed with impunity. Lady Catherine Gordon, 
wife to Perkin, fell into the hands of the victor, and was 
trc.iled with a generosity which, does him honour. He 
soothed her mind with many marks of regard, placed her 
111 a respectable station about the queen, and assigned her 
a pension, which she enjoyed even under his successor. 

Henry delibei.itcd what course to take . 
with Peikm himself. Some counselled liim ' ' 
to in.il.c the privileges of the church yield to reasons of 
st.ite, to t.ike him by violence fiom the sanctuary, to inflict 
on him the punishment due to his temerity, and thus at 
once put an end to an imposture, which had long disturb- 
ed the government, and which the credulity of the people, 
and the artifices of malcontents, were still capable of re- 
viving. But the king deemed not the matter of such im- 
poitance as to merit so violent a remedy. He employed 
some ]iersons to deal with Perkin, and persuade him, un- 
der nromisc of pardon, to deliver himself into the king’s 
hand.c 'Flie kiiii: conducted him, in a Perkm i.iken 
species of mock triumph, to London. As prisoner. 
Perkin passed along the road, and through the streets of 
the city, men of all ranks flocked about bim, and the 
populace treated with the highest derision his fallen for- 
tunes. 'Fhey seemed desirous of revenging themsclv es, bv 
then insults, for the shame which their former belief of In’s 
impostures had thrown upon them. Though the eyes of 
the nation wore generally opened, with regard to Perkin’s 
real parentage, Henry required of him a confession of his 
hie and adventures : atid he ordered the arcouiit of the 
whole to be dispersed, soon after, for the satisf.iction of 
the public. But, as his regard to decency made him en- 
tirely suppress the share which the Duchess of Burgundy 
h id had in contriving and coiiductnig the imjiosture, the 
peonie, who knew th.U she had been the chief instrument 
III the whole aif.iir, were inclined, on account of the silence 
on that head, to pay the less credit to the authenticity of 
the narrative. 

Blit Perkin, though his life was granted him, w.as still 
di t.niied m custody ; and keepers were appomti d to gu.irtl 
him. Impatient of eonfinetnent, he broke 
Ironi Ins keepers, and Hying to the sanctuary ' ' ' ’ 
of .Shy lie, put himself into the hands of the prior of that 
mon.istery. The prior had oht.iincil gre it credit by his 
ch.iraetrr of sanetitv ; and he prevailed on the king again 
to gr.iiit a pardon to Perkin. But, m order to riducehim 
to still greater eonte'mpt, he was set in the stocks at \l’est- 
ininster and Cheap'ide, and obliged, in lioth places, to 
re-.id aloud to the- people the confession which h.itl formerlv 
been piiblishi d m his name, lie was then eonfined to 
the 'Fowl r, where his hahits of restless intrigue and enter- 
prise follow (d him. He insinuated himself into the inti- 
m.iey of four servants of Sir .lohii Dighy, lieutenant of the 
Tower ; and by their means opened a correspondence with 
the Earl of \Vanvick, who w.is confined in the same 
prison. This unfortunate prince, who had, from his 
eirlie-st youth, been .shut up from the commerce of men, 
ami who was ignorant even of the most common affairs of 
life, had l.illen into a simidicity, which made him suscep- 
tib'c of aiiv impression. The eontinucd drc.ad also of the 
more violent eflccts of Henry’s tyranny, joined to the natu- 
ral love of liberty, engaged him to embrace a project for his 
escape', by the murder of the liciiten.int : and Perkin ofTer- 
ed to conduct the whole enterprise. The conspiraev 
escaped not the king’s vigilance : it was even very general- 
ly believed, that the scheme had heen hud bv himself, in 
order to draw NVarvvick and Perkin into the snare : but the 
suhseipicnt execution of two of Digby’s servants for the 
contrivance, seems to clear the king of that imputation, 
which w.as indeed founded more on the general idea enter- 
tained of his ch.iracter, than on any positive evidence. 

Perkin, by this new attempt, after so tn.uiy enormities, 
had rendered himself totally utivvorthy of merev ; and 
he wiLS accordingly arraigned, condemned, j, 
and soon after hanged at 'Fybiirn, peisistmg m.i. 

.still in the confession of his imposturc.l It happened 

.III I h i\r a'scrlcd him fo Ivo tin* tmi' T'l.mt ifrcnof. But fo rfhiip fins 
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about that very time, that one Wilford, a cordwainer’s 
son, encouracei by the surprising credit given to other 
impostures, had undertaken to peisonate the Earl of 
Warwicl:; and a priest had even ventured from the 
pulpit to recommend his cause to the people, who seemed 
still to retain a propensity to adopt it. This incident 
served Henry as a pretence for his severity towards that 
pi ince. He was brought to trial, and accused, not of con- 
tiiving his escape, (for as he was committed for no crime, 
the desire of libertv must have been regarded as natural 
and innocent,) but of forming designs to disturb the 
government, and raise an insurrection among 
w'.fnua' exe- people. Warwick confessed the indict- 
cuS’.''^ ment, was condemned, and the sentence was 

2isi Kov. executed upon him. 

This violent act of tyranny, the great blemish of Henry’s 
reign, by which he destroyed the last remaining male of 
the"" line of Plantagenet, begat great discontent among the 
people, who saw an unhappy prince, that had long been 
denied all the privileges of his high birth, even been cut 
off from the common benefits of nature, now at last de- 


cieal obscurity, is there a most luminous ray thrown on ail the Irans* 
actions tiurini! the usurnaiinii of Itu hard, and tiietmirdet ot the two>oun? 
princes, by the narrat»\e of Sir ’J'homas More, whose sinsular masn.i- 
nimiti, piobity, and ludtjnient, inak« Inm an evidence beyond till estep 
limit jso lustoiian, eilhei ot ancient or modem tunes, can jmssthly Iia\e 
more weight: he may also be justly esteemed a contempoi^iy with regard 
to the muider ot the two princes : tor though he was hut five years ot age 
when that event happened, he lived and was educated among the duet 
actors during the period ol Illchard ; and it is tdain, liom lits nariative 
Itself, which IS otten exlrenieh circninstantittl. that he had the pattiiulars 
from die e^e-witnessrs themselves* hisanthoritj . Ihercfoie, is irresiMihle, 
and suthciput to ovei balance a hundred little doubts ami scruples and ob- 
lections, For in realify Ins nairativu is liable to no soIhI ohiectioii, nor is 
there any mistake iletecled in it, ile sa>s, indeed. tliatil'C piotcclorspai 
lisans, particularly Dr. Shaw, spread Hhna<l rumours ot lalward IV spie 
contract w nil riizabetii Luc> , whcrea-»ilnow appeals tromrecord, that llm 
parliament alUrwards declared the kinu's children illegituiiate, on iireieine 
ot ins pre contract w nil 1 4ulj iJeanoi lalliot. lint itmust he remarked, that 
neiiherot these pro contiacts wae ever so much a»attemptc«I to he provetl 
and w hy mmlit not the prolec tor s ffaltei orsand pai tisans hav emade use some- 
limes ot one lahe rumour, vometiincsot anollier ^ Sir! Immas Mot e iiietitions 
the one iiimuur'as well as the other, and treats them hntli l»-htl),asUie\ de- 
Seived, It isaKo thoucht inrn diblehv Mr Carte, that Dr *'haw slioitldliave 
been encouraged h> llichard to caluinmate openly his moiher the Duchess 
ot York, wjlli wliom (hat prince lived on gooil terms. l>ut if there he any 
di/hculty 111 this supp'isition. we need only suppose that Dr Shaw might 
have concerted, in general, his sermon with (lie jirotector «r Ins ministers, 
and yet have chosen himself life particulai topics, and chosen them mi> 
toolishly. '1 Ins appears, Imieed, to have lieeii the case, by the clisisrace 
into winch he fell ullcrwards, and by the pioteUor's neglect of him (C) 
U Sii Ihomas's qnalitv ot contemporary he disputed with icgaid to the 
Duke of Gloucester’s piotectorate, it cannot possibly he ctisputed with 
regard to Peikin’s imposture* he was then a man, anti Iia«l a lull oppoi- 
tunity of knowing anti examining and judging ot the truth In as^eiling 
that the Duke ot York was murdered by his uncle, he cert.unlj asserts, in 
llie most express terms, that Perkin, who iiersonattd him, was an im- 
postor f.^) 1 here 15 another great genius wlio has caretulK ficited this 
point of history ; so great a genius as to he esteemed with jusiuc one ot 
the chief ornaments ot the riaiion, and indeed one of tlie most sublime 
vt riters that anv age or naiion has produced It is Ixird Bacon 1 mean, 
wlio has related at tull length andwithout the least doubt oi hesitation all 
file imiKislures ot Perkin Warliec. U it he objected, that 1 oid llacon was 
no contemporarj , and that we have the same materials as tie upon vvhu !i 
to toini our judgment; it must 1 »p rental ked, that I>ord Bacon pUiiilj 
(otiiposoi his flalfOiate and exact liislorv fioni manj r«*cords and papers 
which are now lost, and that, consequenllv , he is alvva>s lo l»e cited as an 
otigina! historian. It were very stiange, it Mr, Caite’s opinion were just, 
that among all llie papers wlncli T.a3rd Bacon jfeiused, he never tound an> 

I rason to suspect Perkin lo he the true Plantagenet J l«cre was at that 
lime no intfciest in delaming: Iticliard III. Bacon, besides, is a very im- 
hiasbf d histfinan, nowise partial lo Ilenr.v : \vt know the detail ot that 
prince’s oppressive gov eminent from him alone It may onlj bethought, 
tliat in summing up liis character, he has laid the colour^ ot hlainc more 
faintlj than the very facts he mentions seem to require. Let me remark, 
111 passing, as a singularity, how much Knghsh history has been behcilden 
to foul great men, who have possessed the highest dignity in the law • 
More, Bacon, Clarendon, and NMiitlocke. (-1) But if couietnporaiy evi- 
dence be so much sought after, there may in this case he produced ihe 
strongest ami most umleniahle in the world. The queen-clow.rtger, liei son 
the Maiqnis of Dorset, a man of excellent understanding, ’^ir 1 dward 
M'oodville, lif-i brother. Sir 'J'lionias bt. Jx'gcr, who had ni uned the king’s 
sister. Sir loliii Uourclner, Sir Itobert "VV illmiplibj*. Sir (»ilcs Dauheney, 
Sir 1 bonus Arundel, the Courtnejs, the Chenejs, the Talbots, the Stan- 
le>s, ami. Ill a word, all the paitisansof the house of Volk, that is, the 
men of cliief dignify in fiie nation ; all these great persons were p assured 
of the murder of llie two princes, tliat they applied to the Bari of Uich- 
mond, tile mortal enemy of their party and family , they piojected to set 
him on the tlirone, which must have been utter rum to the n if the princes 
vveic alive ; and they stipulated to marry him to the Prncess I Ii7abetli, 
as heir to the crown, who in that case was no heir at all. Hail each of (liose 
fursons written the inemoiisof his ovin limes, would he not have said that 
Hicharil imirdeied his nephew s’ or would then pen be a belli i declaration 
tlun their actions of lIuMt real sentiments" (5) But we have another con- 
lein[)orary authority still hetler than even these great persms so much in- 
terested to know the truth : it is that of llichard liimself : he piojecled to 
marry his niece, a ven* unusual alliance in Bngland, m order to unite her 
title w itli his ow n. He knew, therefore, her title to he goo 1 for as to the 
declaration of her illegitimacj , as it went upon no proof, or even pretence 
ot pi oof, It was alwajs regarded with the utmost contempt hy the nation, 
and was considoirtl as one ot tlio«p parliamentary transactions so frequent 
in that period, which wete scandalous m themselves, and had no manner 
of authority. It was even so mticti dcspisecl as not to be r‘*'«ised by par- 
liament, after Henry and LIi7abclli were on the thmne. (6) Wehavealso, 
as lonit niporary evidence, the universal estahlibhed opinion ot the age, 
both *al>roaii and at home. I his point w as n garded as so unrontroverted, 
tliat when llicliard notified his accession lo the court of Tjance, that court 
was struck with horror at his abommahle parricide, in murdering both his 
neplievvs, as Philip de Comincs tells us ; and this sentiment went to such 


prived of life itself, meiely for attempting to shake off 
that oppression under which he laboured. In vam did 
Henry endeavour to alleviate the odium of this pudt, by 
sharing it with his ally, Ferdinand of Arragon, who, he 
said, had scrupled to give his daughter Catherine in mar- 
riage to Arthur, while any male descendant of the house 
of York remained. Men, on the contrary, felt higher 
indignation at seeing a young prince sacrificed, not to law 
and justice, but to the jealous politics of tuo subtle and 
crafty tyrants. 

Bii* though these discontents festered in the minds of 
men, they were so checked by Henry’s watchful policy 
and steady severity, that they seemed not to weaken his 
government; and foreign princes, deeming his throne now 
entirely secure, paid him rather the greater deference and 
attention. The Archduke Philip, in particular, desired 
an interview with Inm ; and Henry, who had passed over 
to Calais, agreed to meet him in St. Peter’s church, near 
that city. The archduke, on his approaching the king, 
made haste to alight, and offered to hold Henry’s stirrup ; 
a mark of condescension which that prince would not 


an unusual height, tliat, as we learn from the same author, thecoiirtwould 
not make llie least reply to him (7) J he same reasons which convinced 
that age of the pairuuiestill subsist.aiid ought to carry the most umlouhted 
evidence to us , namely, the very ulcumsfaiue ot llie sudden disappeai- 
ance ot the princes tnirn the lower, ami their appearance no where else. 
Every one said, they haie not etenped from thnr uncle, fo) he makes no 
search after them • he has not conicped them elsewhere : for U ts hi r hmuiess to 
declare tn order to remoie the imputation of murder from himself, lie 
iieier uonld needlcMlp Mtbiect kiunelf to the infamy and danger of detng 
esteemed a parricide, ziit/nnit acguirmo the security attending that crime. 
They acre tnhti cvitody . he ts ansnerahle for them, if he gties to account of 
them, as he has a plain vitereit tniheir death, he must, by etery rule of eom- 
num sense, he regarded as the murderer, iiis flaeiant usurpation, as well as 
ht\ other treneherous nndnnel actmis, makes no better be expected from him. 
lie could not say, uith Cart, that he was mt hit nephtus keeper, J fiis 
reasoning, which was irretiagable at the verv first, berame every_ (lay 
stionger, from Uichanrs contimieil silence, and die general and total lano- 
ranteof the place ot these piintes’ abode, llichaid > reign lasted about 
two years beyond this period , an«l surely he could not have found a betfci 
expedient for ilisappomting the Earl ot Uichmoud’s proipcts, as well as 
justifying Ins own character, than the producing of his nephews (0) it xt 
were necessary , amiilst this bla^t of evidence, lo proilute pi oofs, winch in 
aiiv othertase would have been regarded as tonsiderahle, and would have 
carntti gi cat validity with thtm, 1 might mention Diahion and lyiiel s no- 
count ot Ihe murder 'Jins last gentleman especially was not likely to 
subject himself to the reproach of so great a critm*, by an impostuie vvlncli 
it appears did not acqune him the favour ot Heniy . (0) llie Duke ot 

Yoik, being a hoy of nine years of age, couhl not have made his esfape 
vv uhout llie assistance ot some elder persons. Y'ould it not hav e been Ihen 
chief concern instantly to convey intelligence of so great an event to his 
mother the queen dowager, to his aunt the Duchess of Buigitndy, and (o 
the other friends ot the family ’ J lieduchess protected bimnel , a P/ojec-f. 
winch, had It been successful, must have ended m the crownmg of War- 
wick. .md the exclusion ot the Duke of York! Ihis, among many other 
pjoofs, evinces that she was ignorant of the csiape of that prince, which is 
Impossible had it hecn real. (10) 1 he total silence with regard to the per 
sons w Jio aidcfl him in bis ecape, as also with regard to the place ot his abode 
during more than eight years. IS a siithcient proof of the imposture. (11) 
Perkin’s ow n account ot Ins escape is increilible and absurd. He said mat 
murderers were employed hv his uncle to kill him and his brother" they 
peipetrated the crime against’lns brother , but took (ompassion on him, and 
allowed him to escape.' Ihis account is conlaineil m all the historians of 
that age. (12) Perkm himself made a full confession of his imposture no 
less Ifian thice limes, once when he sui rendered himself prisoner, asecond 
time when be was set m the stocks at Clieapside and Westmmster, and a 
third time, which carries undoubted evidence, at the foot of the gibbet on 
which he was hangeil. ^otthp leastsunnise that the contessioii had ever 
been procured hy tnrtuie ami surely the last time he had nothing further 
to fear. (Jl) Had not Henry been a'^sured that Perkin vvas a ridiculous 
impostor, disavowed Iw the W’hnle nation, he never wouhl hav e allowed 
him fo live an hour after he came into Ins powei , much less would he 
iiave twice paidoned him. IIis treatment ol the innocent I arl of v> arvvick, 
who in reality had no title to the crown, is a sufficient confiimation of this 
reasoning 04) We know with ceitainty whence the whole imposture 
came, namely, from the intrigues of the Duchess of Buigundy^: she had 
before .icknow ledged and supported Latnbcrtbimnel,anavo\ved impostor. 
It IS remarkable that Mr. Carte, in order to preseive the weight of the 
duchess’s testimony in favour of Peikin, suppresses entirely this materia! 
fact: a strong efTecl ot parly piejndices, and tins authors desiie of hlack- 
eniiig Henry VII.. whose hereditary title to the crown was defective. (15) 
I here never was at that time any ev i lence or shadow of evidence produced 
of Perkin’s identity wjili Kichard Plantagenet. Richard had disappeared 
when near nine > ears ot age, and Perkin did not appear till he w as a man. 
Could any one from his aspect pretend tlien to be suie of the identity ’He 
had got some stories conci i ning Itii hard’s childhood, and the court ot Lng- 
land hut all that it was necessary for a boy of nine to remark or remem- 
ber, was easily suggested lo him by the Duchess ot Burgundy, or irion, 
Henry’s secretary, or by any hotly that had ever lived at court. It is true, 
many persons of note were at first deceived . but the discontents against 
IJeniy’s government, ami the general enthusiasm tor theliouseot xork, 
account sufficiently for this temporary delusion Every hoily s eyes weie 
opened long lieloie Perkin’s death. (10) Iht circumstance of finding the 
two dead bodies in the reign of C.harles II. isnotsurely indifierent JJiey 
were found in the very place which More, Bacon, and other ancient au- 
(hois, had assigned as the place of inteiment ot llie y oiing princes * tlie 
hones cOMtsponcleil, by their size, to the aee of the princes liieseciet and 
iiregular place of their interment, not living in holy ginund, pi oves tliat 
the iKiys hcul been secretly imndercd and in the 1 ower no boys nut those 
who are very nearly related to the crown can he /;>«P'’S«d to a death. 

If we compare all these cirrumstdnees, we shall J) f 

just and strong, that they were the bodies ot Ldwanf the Iitth and his bro- 
ther, the very inference that was dravvn at the time of the discmery 
Since the publication of this hiUory, Mr. Walpole has jnibltihed Ins Bis- 
toric Doubts concerning Itichatd III. Nothing can be a monger proof ho i 
ingemons md aqreeahle that gentleman s pen is than hr 
an tngutry eonceniing a remote point of Lnglrh hi-tmy an object of general 
conieisation. The foregoing note hai been enlarged on account of that pci- 
fot nianct 
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admit of._ He called the father, patron, protrelor; 
and, by his whole behaviour, expressed a strong desire of 
conciliating the friendship of England. Tlie Duke of 
Orleans^ had succeeded to the crown of France, by tlic 
apiiellation of Lewis XII. and hawng carried his arms 
into Italy, and subdued the duchy of Milan, his progress 
begat jealous* in Maximilian, Pfiilip’s father, as well ns 
ill Ferdinand, his fatlicr-in-Inw. lly the counsel, there- 
fore, of tliesc monarchs, the soiinc prince ciidcavoiirrd by 
evciy art to acquire the aiiiity of Henry, whom they 
regarded as the iliipf Lonnlerpnisc to the greatness of 
France. No jinrticulnr plan, however, of nllianrc seems 
to have been conceited between these two princes in their 
inien’icw: all pas<.c(l in gcmral professions of affection 
and regard ; at least in remote projects of a closer union, 
by the future intcrinaniages ol tlieir cliildren, who were 
then in a state of infancy. 

A T) iw Pope, too, Alexander VI. neglected 

' * '' ' not the friuiiilship of a inonnich, whose repu- 
tation was spread over I'airnpc. He sent a nuncio into 
England, who exhorted the Ling to take part in the great 
alliance, jirujcLted for the recovery of the llolv land, 
and to lead in person his forces agaiiisit the infidels. Die ; 
general frenzy for cinsadu!! ss-as now entirely exhausted ' 
in Europe ; liut it xs-as still thought a necessary piece of 
decency to pretend zeal for those pious eht^rises. 
Ilciiiy regretted to the nuncio the distance of his situa- 
tion, which rendered it inconvenient for him to expose 
his person in defence of the Clitistian cause. He pro- 
mised, liowcxcr, his utmost assistance by aids and con- 
tributions ; and rather than the Fojic siidtild go alone to 
the holy xvars. unaccomp iiiicd by any inonarcli, he even 
promised to overlook all other* consideratians, and to 
attend him in person. He only required, as a nc'res-arv 
condition, that all diirerences should prex'iuu.sly be acT- 
justctl among Christian princes, :ind that some* sea-port 
towns in Italy should lie consigned to him fur his retreat 
and security. It was cn.sy to conclude, lliat Henry had 
determined 'not to inteniicddle in .my xxnr against the 
Turk : but ns a groat name, without ati'v nsd assistance, is 
sometimes of .sen'icc, the Knights of Rhodes, who wm* 
at that lime cstccnnsl the bulwark of Cliristenilom, chose 
the king protector of tlu-ir order. 

IJut the ]iriiice, whose alli.iiite Henry x'ldurd the most, 
was Ferdinand of Ariagon, whose xigormis and steady 
policy, always ntteiuhsl with siimss, Ind rcndernl liiiii 
III m.iiix respcits tl'c most (.onsulrmble mnikircli in Eu- 
rope. Ilic re w as also a reiiiarknlilc similnrit v of character 
between these two princes ; Imtli xvere full of craitj in- 
trigue, and design ; and thongli a riscmhl.incu of this na- 
ture be II sleiiiler rmindaticin for ronfideiire and ainily, 
where the interests of the |iirties in the hast iiitcrfire, 
siirh was the Mtiialion of Henry and I'erdiiiand, that no 
jc.xloiisy ever on any occasion anise hitwccii them. Die 
/t. n. i&u. *''*‘*^ •'■niisfaciion of completing 

sWxEPfii ' a marriage, which had been prijcchd and | 
v'iliiT iiegiiciali il during the course of seven years., i 

ol Ariii... ii. iN'tweeii Artliiir, I’riiicu of Wales, and the < 
is.ii Xm. infiiita, ('nihcriiic, fourth daughter of Fcr- i 
djnand and Isaliella; he near .sixteen scare of age, she | 
eiglitccii. Hut this marriage prosed in tlic issue uiipne- 
A. V. t.w perou'- 'll'o yonng prince a fesv months 
s.’l /sVnl." nflcr sickened 'and died, much regrettrd by 
iiiiiirAiii. ,|,p nation. Hciirv, dp.sinnis to cniitinuc 
Ids alliaiirc ss-itli Spain, and also umvilling to restore 
Cailicriiic's^ dowiy, stliicli smis tsvo liuiidrisl tlioiisand 
ducats, obliged lin. serrmd son Henry, sshoiii lie treated 
Prince of Wales, to be eoiitractcd to the iiif.int.i. Tlic 
]irincc made all the oniinsitioii of svhicli a y oiiili of tss-els-e 
years of age svns capalile ; but as tlie king 'persisted in his 
'resolution, the espousals sscrc at leiigtii, by iiienns of tlie 
Pope’s disiicnsaiion, coiitracted betsveen the parties; an 
event svliicn svas aliensards attended svitli the most im- 
portant consequences. 

nr ilie marriage ssas cele- 

I'niin M sinr- bnited, svbicfi sssis also, in tlic next age, pio- 
duclive of great events: tlie marriage of 
imiii. Margaret tlie king's elder daughter, ss'illi 

James King of Scotland. This alliance had been nego- 
ciated during thicc years, though iiitcmipteil by sesctal 
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broils ; and Henry hoped, from tlie completion of it, to re- 
move all source of disconl with that neighbouring king- 
dom, by whose animosity England had so oftm been 
infested. When this marriage was deliberated on in the 
English council, some objected that England might, by 
means of tliat alliance, fall under the dominion of Scot- 
land. " No,” replied Henry, " Scotland in that event will 
only become an accession to England.” Amidst these 
prosperous iiirideiits the king met svith a a. D. isos. 
domestic csilaniity which made not such im- _ n'Ji 

{ iression on him os it merited : his queen died in child- 
led ; and the infant did not long sun'ivc^ her. This 
princess ssris dcservedlv a favourite of tlie nation ; and the 
general aflection for her increased, on account of the 
harsh treatment wliich it was thought she met svith from 
her consort. 

Tlic situation of tlic king's affairs, both at home and 
abroad, was now in evciy respect s’ery fortunate. All the 
cflbrts of the European princes, both in svar and negocia- 
tion, were turned to the sideof Italy ; and the various events 
wliich there arose made Henry’s alliance he courted by 
cs'cry party, yet interested him so little as nes'er to touch 
him'svitli concern or anxiere. His close connexions svith 
Spain and Scotland insured his tmnijuillity ; and his con- 
tinued successes os’cr domestic enemies, oss'ing to the pru- 
dence and s’igour of his conduct, had irauced the people 
to entire submission and obedience. Uncon- opprculou or 
trolled, tlicrefore, by apprehension or oppo- pwpie- 
sition of any kind, lie gas’c full scope to his natural pro- 
{icnsity; and as-aricc, sshicli had ever been his ruling 
Tiassioii, being increased by age and encouraged by abso- 
lute autlionty, broke all restraints of shame or justice. He 
liad found two ministers, Empson and Dudley, perfectly 
qualified to second his rapacious and tyrannical inclina- 
tions, and to prey upon his dcfcncclcs's people. These 
instruments of op'prcssion svero Iwlh lasvyere ; the first of 
mean birth, orbrobil nwnners, of ati unrelenting temper; 
the second better bom, hcticr educated, and better bred, 
blit equally uiyust, severe, and inflexible. By tlieir knosv- 
ledgo in lasv ificM! men sverc qualified to pcrs’crt the forms 
of justice, to the oppression of the innocent ; and tlie 
formidable autbority of the king supported them in all 
their iniquities. 

Il ssas their usual pmctico at first to ohsers'C so far the 
aiqicarancp of lasv as to gis-e indictments to those sshom 
they intended to oppress : upon svhicli the |icrsoiis ss'crc 
coriimitted to prison, but nes’cr brought to trial, and sscrc 
at length obligcil, in order to pcoscr their liberty, to pay 
Iieas's fines and ransoms, sshich sverc called mitigations 
niicl 'compositions. Hy degrees tlic s'ciy apncamnce of 
law ssas neglected : the tsvo iiiiiiistcrs sciit fortii their pre- 
cepts to attach men, and summon them before themscls'cs 
and .•■oinc others, at their prisatc houses, in a court of com- 
mission, svhere. in a summary manner, witlioiit trial or 
jury, arbitraiy uccrccs sscrc issued, hotli in pleas of tlic 
ero'wn, and controversies littsveen priv.ate jiariics. Juries 
thcm>.els'es,svhen summoned, pros'cd hut small security to 
the subject ; being brosv-bcaien by tlicsc oppressors; nay 
lined, imprisoned, and punisheclj if they gas'c sciitcnra 
against tiic inclination of tlic ministers. Tlic si bole sys- 
tem of tlie feudal lasv, svliich still pres-ailcd, ss-ns tunied 
into a scheme of opiire.ssion. Es'cn the king's svards, 
nflcT they came of age, sverc not suflered to enter into pos- 
.scssioii 'of their lands sviihoiit jiaying exorhitant fines. 
Men sierc also harassed svitli iiifu'rmations of iiitnisioii 
upon scarce roloiirabic titles. When an outlaiity in a 
liersonal action sins issued agninst anv man, he was not 
nlloivcd to purchase his charter of pnnlnn, except on the 
payment of a great sum ; and if he n fused the composi- 
tion requiml of him, the strict laiVj svhicli. in such csisas, 
nlIosv.s forfeiture of goods, sssis rigorously insisted on. 
Nay, svithnut any colour of lasv, the half of men's lands and 
rents svere scizril, during tsvo years, ns a penalty, in case 
ofoutinsvry. Hut the chief means of oppression employed 
by these ininisters sverc the penal stnlulcs, svliich, sviihout 
consideration of rank, quality, or scrsice«, svere ngidl v put 
in cxeeution against all men: spies, informers, and in- 
quisitors, si-cre resvarded and encouraged in es-ery quarter 
of the kingdom : and no dinbrciicc svas made svlictlicr the 
sinttilc svere beneficial or hurtful, recent or obsolete, pos- 
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sible or impossible to be executed. Tlie sole end of the 
binp and bis ministers was to amass money, and bring 
everv one under the lash of their authority .R 

TlirouL'h the prevalence of such an arbitrary and ini- 
quitous "administration, the English, it may safely be 
affirmed, were considerable losers by their ancient privi- 
leges, which secured them from all taxations, except such 
as were imposed by their own consent in parliament. 
Had the king been empowered to levy general taxes at 
pleasure, he'^would naturally have abstained from these 
oppressive expedients, which destioyed all security in pii- 
vate iiroperty, and begat an universal diffidence through- 
out the nation. In vain did the people look for protection 
from the parliament, which was pretty frequently sum- 
moned during this reign. Tiiat assembly was so over- 
A D 1504 awed, that at this very time, during the great- 
Mtii Jan. ‘ est rage of Henry’s oppressions, the Com- 
A parliament, nions chose Dudley their Speaker, the very 
man who was the chief instrument of his iniquities. And 
though the king was known to he immensely opulent, and 
had no pretence of wars or expensive enterprises of any 
kind, they granted him the subsidy which he demanded. 
A D 150' But so insatiable was his avarice, that next 
■ ■ year he levied a new benevolence, and re- 
newed that arbitrary and oppressive method of taxation. 
By all these arts of accumulation, joined to a rigid fru- 
gality in his expense, he so filled his coffers, that he is said 
to have possessed in ready money tlie sum of 1,800,000 
pounds : a treasure almost incredible, if we consider the 
scarcity of money in those times.'' 

But while Henry was enriching himself by the spoils 
of his oppressed people, there happened an event abroad 
which engaged his attention, and was even the object of 
his anxiety and concern. Isabella, Queen of Castile, died 
about this time ; and it was foreseen, that by this incident 
the fortunes of Ferdinand, her husband, would be much 
affected. — The king was not only attentive to the fate of 
his ally, and watchful lest the general sjstem of Europe 
should be affected by so important an event : he also con- 
sidered the sirailanty of his own situation wit'i that of 
Ferdinand, and regarded the issue of these transactions as 
a precedent for himself. Joan, the daughter of Ferdinand, 
by Isabella, was married to the Archduke Philip, and 
being, in right of her mother, heir of Castile, seemed 
entitled to dispute with Ferdinand the present possession 
of that kingdom. Henry knea, that, notwithstanding his 
own pretensions by the house of Lancaster, the greater 
part of the nation was convinced of the superiority of his 
wife’s title ; and he dreaded lest the Prince of Wales, 
who was daily advancing towards manhood, might be 
tempted by ambition to lay immediate claim to the crown. 
By his perpetual attention to depress the partisans of the 
York family, he had more closely united them into one 
party, and increased their desire of shaking off that yoke 
under which they had so long laboured, and of taking 
every advantage which his oppressive government should 
give his enemies against him. And as he possessed no 
indejiendent force, like Ferdinand, and governed a king- 
dom more turbulent and unruly, which he himself, by his 
narrow politics, had confirmed in factious preiudices ; he 
apprehended that his situation would prove in the issue 
still more precarious. 

Nothing at first could turn out more contrary to the 
king’s wishes than the transactions in Spain. Ferdinand, 
as well as Henry, had become very unpopular, and from 
a like cause, his former exactions and impositions ; and 
the states of Castile discovered an evident resolution of 
A D 1506 preferring the title of Philip and Joan. In" 
order to take advantage of these favourable 
dispositions, the archduke, now King of Castile, attended 
by his consort", embarked for Sjiain during the winter sea- 
son ; but meeting with a violent tempest in the channel, 
xvas obliged to take shelter in the harbour of Wevmouth. 
Arriv.il (if tile Sir Jolin Trencliai'd, a gentleman of autho- 
Kin. oi Casiiic. rity in ji,g county of Dorset, hearing of a 
fleet upon the coast, had assembled some forces, and being 
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joined by Sir John Cary, v.lio was also at the bead of an 
armed body, he came to that town. Finding that Philiii, 
in order to relieve bis'sickness and fatiguerwas already 
come ashore, lie invited him to his bouse; and imme- 
diately despatched a messenger to inform the court of this 
important incident. The king sent in all baste the Earl of 
Arundel to compliment Philip on his arrival in England 
and to inform hirn, that he intended to pay him a visit in 
person, and to give him a suitable reception in his do- 
minions. Philip knew that he could not now depart 
without the king^s consent; and therefore, for the sake of 
despatch, he resolved to anticipate his visit, and to have 
an interview with him at Windsor. Henry received him 
with all the magnificence possible, and with all seeming 
cordiality; but he resolved, notwithstanding, to draw 
some acivantage from this involuntary visit paid him by 
Ills royal guest. 

Edmond de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, 
nephew' to Edward IV. and brother to the the Earf oi 
Earl of Lincoln, slam in the battle of Stoke, SuffiJk. 
bad some years before killed a man in a sudden fit of 
passion, and had been obliged to apply to the king for a 
remission of the crime. The king had granted his re- 
quest ; hut being little indulgent to all persons connected 
with the house of York, he obliged him to appear openly 
in court and plead his pardon. Suffolk, more resenting the 
affront than grateful for the favour, had fled into Flanders, 
and taken shelter with his aunt, the Duchess of Burgundy : 
but being promised forgiveness by the king, he returned 
to England, and obtained a new pardon. Actuated, how- 
ever, by the natural inquietude of his temper, and uneasy 
from debts which he bad contracted by Ins great expense 
at Prince Arthur’s wedding, he again made an elopement 
into Flanders. The king, well acquainted wulli the general 
discontent which prevailed against his administration, 
neglected not this incident, which might become of im- 
portance; and he employed his usual artifices to elude 
the efforts of his enemies. He directed Sir Robert Curson, 
governor of the castle of Hammes, to desert his charge, 
and to insinuate himself into the confidence of Suffolk, 
by making him a tender of his services. Upon informa- 
tion secretly conveyed by Curson, the king seized William 
Courtney, eldest son to the Earl of Devonsliire, and 
married to the Lady Catherine, sister of the queen ; Vv il- 
liam de la Pole, brother to the Earl of Suffolk ; Sir James 
Tvrrel, and Sir James Windham, with some persons of 
inferior quality; and he committed them to custody. 
Lord Abergavenny and Sir Tliomas Green were also 
apprehended ; but were soon after released from their con- 
finement. William de la Pole was long detained in 
prison ; Courtney was attainted, and though not executed, 
lie recovered not his liberty during the king’s hfe-time. 
But Henry’s chief severity fell upon Sir .Fames Windham 
and Sir James Tyrrel, who were brought to their trial, 
condemned, and executed : the fate of the latter gave 
general satisfaction, on account of his particqiation in the 
murder of the young princes, sons of Edward IV. Not- 
withstanding tliese discoveries and executions, Curson 
xvas still able to maintain his credit with the Earl of Suf- 
folk : Henry, in order to remove all suspicion, had ordered 
him to be excommunicated, together with Suffolk himself, 
for his pretended rebellion. But after that traitor had 
performed all the services expected from him, he suddenly 
deserted the earl, and came over to England, where the 
king received him with unusual marks of favour and con- 
fidence. Suffolk, astonished at this instance of perfidj, 
finding that even the Duchess of Burgundy, tired with so 
many fiuitless attempts, had become indifferent to his 
cause, fled secietly into France, thence into Germany, and 
returned at last, into the Low Countries ; where he was 
protected, though not countenanced, by Philip, then in 
close alliance with the king. 

Henry neglected not the present oppo’tumty of com- 
plaining to his guest of the reception wdiich Suffolk had 
met with in his dominions. “ I really thought,” replied 
the King of Castile, “ that jour greatness and felicity had 

ami ‘5i!\er in Rurope Ami what isacnciimsfanceol siill ere terucishf.all 
other statf-s ucru then \er> poor in companstm ot what tht> are at present. 
'1 h«*'5e ciministances make Henr> ’s treasure appeal \er> {.Teat , an-' may 
le«ni us to ct nce:\ e the oppressions ot liis got ernment. 
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set 3 oil far above apprehensions from any person of so little 
consequence : but, to give you satisfaction, I shall banish 
him my state.’’ “ I expect that 3 'ou iiill carry your com- 
plaisance further,” said the king ; “ I desire to have Suflblk 
put into my hands, where alone I can depend upon his 
submission and obedience.” “ That measure,” said Philip, 
“ will reflect dishonour upon y ou as well as myself. You 
will be thought to have treated me as a prisoner.” “ Then 
the matter is at an end,” leplied tlie kintr, “ for I will take 
that dishonour iqion me; and so ’.our honour is saved.”* 
The King of Castile found himself under a necessity ol 
complying; but he first exacted llemy’s pioinise that he 
would snaie Suflblk’s life. That nobleman was invited 
over to kiiglaiid hi Pliilq) ; as if the king would grant 
him a paidon, on the intercession of Ins friend and ally. 
Upon Ins appearance he was cnmnnltcd to the Tower; and 
the King of Castile, having fully satisfied Ilenrv, as well 
by this concession, as by signing a ticatv of commerce 
between England and Castile, which was advantageous to 
the former kingdom, was at last allowed to depart, after 
a stay of throe months. He landed in Spain, was joyfully 
receiied by the Castilians, and put in possession of the 
throne. He died soon after; and Joan, his 
■ ■ '■ widow, falling into deep melancholy, Ferdi- 

nand was again enabled to reinstate himself in aiithonti, 
and to govern till the day of Ins death the whole Spanish 
monarchy. 

The king survived these transactions two years; but 
nothing memorable occurs in the remaining part of his 
reign except his affiancing his second daugh- 
ter, Mary, to the young Archduke, Charles, 
son of Philip of Castile. He entertained also some in- 
tentions of marriage for himself, first with the Queen- 
dowager of Naples, relict of Ferdinand; afterwards with 
the Duchess-dowager of Savoy, daughter of Maximilian, 
sakiiess of tiie tmd sister of Philip. But the decline of 
*'"‘S. his health put an end to all such thoughts ; 

and he began to cast his eye towards that future existence, 
which the iniquities and seventies of Ins reign rendered a 
veiy dismal prospect to hiiii. To allai the terrors under 
which he laboured, he endeaiouied, by distributing alms 
and founding religious houses, to make atonement for his 
Climes, and to ])urchase, by the sacrifice of pait of Ins 
ill-gotten treasures, a reconciliation with Ins offended 
Maker. Remoise even seized him, at intervals, lor the 
abuse of his authoiity by Einpson and Dudley ; but not 
sufficient to make him stop the rapacious hand of those 
oppressors. Sir William Cajiel was again fined two thou- 
sand pounds, undei some frivolous pretence, and was 
committed to the Towei for daring to murmur against 
the iiiiquity. Harris, an alderman of London, was in- 
dicted, and died of vexation before Ins trial came to an 
issue. Sir Laurence Ailmer, who had been mayor, and 
his two sheriffs, were condemned in heavy fines, and sent 
to prison till they made payment. The king gave coun- 
tenance to all these onjiressions ; till death, by its nearer 
.ipproaches, impressed new tenors upon him ; and he then 
ordered, by a general i kinse iii Ins will, that restitution 
should he made to all those whom he had injured. He 
\ D i.wo died of a consumption, at his favourite palace 
hiisik.Itii, of Richmond, aftc-i a reign of twenty-three 
c'.ini Apiil, years and eight months, and m the fifty- 
second year of his age.' 

mil cicvr 1 ler of Henry VII. was, in the 

‘ ' main, fortunate for Ins people at home, and 

hononnible abroad. Ho put an end to the civil wars with 
which the nation had long been harassed, he maintained 
peace and order in the state, he depressed the former ex- 
orbitant power of the nobility, and, together with the 
friendslii]) of some foreign princes, he acquired the con- 
sideration and regaid of all. He loved peace without 
fearing war; though agitated with continual suspicions of 
his servants and ministers, he discovered no timiditv, 
either in the conduct of his affairs, or in the day of battle; 

1 Bncon.n OSt. k Iljmtr. \ol. xiii. p 142. 

1 Diu’d. liaroiHife, II. n CV- 

m As a prool ot IIenr>’'s attention to the smallest protil«, ll.icon tells ns, 
that he had seen a hook ot accounts Ivcpl Linpsoti, and siihsciihed tn 
almost e\cr> leaf h> the kiny's oun haiul. Amonj; olhti article^ uas the 
tollowinj; J/cm, Ileceued of such aone, fi\e inaiks tor a pardon, whicit 
It It do not pass, the money to be repa> td, or the part> other\U5t satisfied ” 


and though often severe in his punishments, he was com- 
monly less actuated by revenge than by maxims of policy. 
The services which he rendered the people were derived 
from his views of private advantage, rather than the mo- 
tives of public spirit; and where he deviated from inter- 
ested regards, it was unknown to himself, and ever from 
the malignant prejudices of faction, or the mean projects 
of avaike; not fiom the sallies of passion, or allurements 
of jileasure ; .still less fiom the benign motives of friend- 
sliqi and generosity. His capacity was excellent, but 
somewhat contracted by the narrowness of his heart ; be 
possessed insinuation and address, but never employed 
these talents except where some great point of interest was 
to be gained ; and while he neglected to conciliate the 
affections of Ins people, he often felt the danger of resting 
Ills authority on their fear and reverence alone. He was 
always extremely attentive to bis affairs : but possessed 
not tlie faculty of seeing far into futurity, and was more 
expert at providing a remedy for bis mistakes, than judi- 
cious in avoiding them. Avarice was, on the whole, bis 
ruling passion and be remains an instance, almost sin- 
gular, of a man placed in a high station, and possessed of 
talents for great affairs, in whom that passion predomi- 
nated above ambition. Even among private persons, 
avarice is commonly nothing but a species of ambition, 
and IS chiefly incited by the prospect of that regard, dis- 
tinction, and consideration, which attend on riches. 

The power of the kings of England bad always been 
somewhat irregular or discretionary; but was scarcely 
ever so absolute during any former reign, at least after the 
establishment of the great charter, as during that of Henry. 
Besides the advantages derived from the personal cha- 
racter of the man, full of vigour, industry, and seventy, 
deliberate in all projects, steady in every purpose, and 
attended with caution as well as good fortune m every 
enterprise ; lie came to the throne after long and bloody 
civil wars, which bad destroyed all the great nobility, 
who alone could resist the encroachments of his authority: 
the people were tired with discord and intestine convul- 
sions, and willing to submit to usurpations, and even to 
iniuries, rather than plunge themselves anew into like 
miseries : the fruitless efforts made against him served 
always, as is usual, to confirm his authority : as be ruled 
by a'faction, and the lesser faction, all those on whom he 
conferred offices, sensible that they owed even thing to 
Ins protection, were willing to support his power, tliough 
at the expense of justice and national privileges. These 
seem the chief causes, which at this time bestowed on the 
crown so considerable an addition of prerogative, and 
rendered the present reign a kind of epoch in the English 
constitution. 

This Jinnee, though he exalted his prerogative aboic 
law, is celebrated by liis historian for many good laws, 
winch be made be enacted for the government of his sub- 
jects. Several considerable regulations, indeed, are founds 
among the statutes of this reign, both with regard to the 
police of the kingdom, and its commerce : but the former 
are generallv contrived with much better judgment than 
the latter. The more simple ideas of order 
and equity are sufficient to guide a legislator 
in every tiling that regards the internal administration of 
justice ; but the principles of commerce are much more 
complicated, and require long experience and deep reflec- 
tion to be well understood in any state. The real conse- 
quence of a law or practice, is there often contrary to first 
appearances. No wonder that during the reign of Henry 
VII. these matters were frequently mistaken ; and it may 
safely be affirmed, that even in the age of Lord Bacon, 
very imperfect and erroneous ideas were formed on that 
subject. 

Early in Henry’s reign, the authority of the Star-cham- 
ber, wliicli was before founded on common law' and ancient 
piactice, was, in some cases, confirmed by act of parlia- 
ment Lord Bacon extols the utility of this com t ; but 

Opposite to tlie memorandum tlie king had writ w ith Insou n hand, “ other- 
wise Bacon, p. fi'Xk 

n Uot. Prtfl. 3 Men VIl. n. 17 The preamble is remarkable, and 
shows tlie state ol the nation at that tune, “ 1 he king, our so\ereun lord, 
reinembereth hou' b> our unlaw lid maintenances, yuing of luenes, ‘tiirns 
and toktns, retainders by indentures, piomises, oaths, writings, ami other 
embraceries ol liis subjects, untrue demcauings ct shenfis in making; 
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men began, even during the a^e of that historian, to feel 
that so arbitrary a jurisdiction was incompatible witii 
hbertv ; and in jiroportion as the spirit of independence 
still lose liigher in the nation, the aversion to it increased, 
till It was entirely abolished by act of parliament in the 
reium of Charles a little before the commencement of 
the civil wars. _ . . , , - , 

Laws were passed in this reign, ordaining the King s 
suit for murder to be carried on within a year and a day.” 
I'ormerlv, it did not usually commence till after ; and as 
the friends of the person murdered, often, in the interval, 
compounded matters with the cnmmal, the crime fre- 
quently passed unpunished. Suits were given to the 
poor 111 forma pauperis, as it is called ; that is, without 
paying dues for the writs, or any fees to the council :p a 
sood law at all times, especially in that age, when the 
people laboured under the oppression of the great ; but a 
law difficult to be carried into execution. A law was 
made against carrying off any woman by force.o The 
benefit of clergy was abridged ;r and the criminal, on the 
first oflence, was ordered to be burned in the hand, with 
a letter denoting his crime ; after which he xwis jmnished 
capitally for any new offence. Sheriffs rvere no longer 
allowed to fine any person, without previously summon- 
ing him before their court.® It is strange that such a piac- 
tice should ever have prevailed. Attaint of juries was 
granted in cases which exceeded forty pounds value :• a 
law which has an appearance of cquit), but which uas 
aftenvards found inconvenient. Actions' ptmular were not 
allowed to be eluded by fraud or covin. If any sen’ant 
of the king’s conspired against the life of the steward, 
treasurer, or comptroller of the king's household, this 
design, though not followed by any overt act, was made 
liable to tlie' punishment of felony." Tins statute w.is 
enacted for the security of Archbishop IMorion, who found 
himself exposed to the' enmity of great numbers. 

■Tfiere scarcely passed any session during this reign 
without some statute against engaging retainers and giving 
them badges or liveries; " a practice by which they were, 
in a manner, enlisted under some great lord, and were 
kept in readiness to assist him m all wars, insurrections, 
riots, violences, and even in bearing evidence for him in 
courts of justice.'' This disorder, which had prevailed 
during many reigns, when the law could give little pro- 


panneU, and untrue returns hj takins money. b\ juries. tVe the polirs of 
this nation is most sut'dued.” It must indeed be c<*nleS'ed, that surli a 
slate of the country rcquiretl cre.tt discreliunaiy }>ower in the sovcieicn » 
noruiUthe same maxims ot :;o frnnKnt suit such a rude People, that 
ina> he propenn a more advnnccti sta^e societr The estaldishmenl of 
ihe Star-chamber, or the enlarcemenl of its power m the reun <*| llenrj 
VII. might ha\e been as wise a.5 the abolmon of it in lhat«i» C harles 1 
o 3 il. 7. tap. 1, p 11 II. 7- cap. 1C- q *1 II. 7 cap C. 

r4n.7. cap. IJ. s 11 II, 7- cap I5. 

t Ibitl. cap. C4. 19 TI. 7. cap .7, u 7 IL 7. cap. 13. 

w 1 IL 7. cap. 1 anti 12. 11 IT. 7- cap. 3 19 IL?. cap. H. 

X 3 IL 7. cap. 12. 11 II 7 cap. 23, , , 

y Die Duke of Noiiliiimberl.md has lately printed a household 1*001101 
an old earl of that family wlio hied at this time the author has been 
fav oured u ith the perusal <if it ; and it contains in iny rario«> particulai 5 , 
•a filch marl, the mannei-s and « a\ or li\ int: in ttiat rude, not to say fiarba- 
rous. age , as well as the pricrs ot conimoditi**?. 1 hi'e extracte<l a tew of 
tl em trofn that piece, which ci'es a true picUiio ol ancient manners and 
jv • lie ol the most snisular monuments that rnglish aiiliquitj alToids us 
lor wt Mias be confident, lioweser rude the stroke-*, that no turon s famils 
*%js oil a nnhlci or more splendid loolinir. 1 he tamil> consists of lOO 
|)“r«ons, masters and ^tr'anls' fiftj-sesrn strangers are reckoned upon 
« \er> da> : o 1 tlie whole 227 I wo-pence Inltjienny are supposed to W 
the dally expense of each tor meat, ilriflV, and firiin:. Ihis ssoulU make ii 
sroil ol niir present niojie> • suppnsms prosismns belsseeii three and four 
litiies cheaper, it woiihl he cqiiisalent lo loiiitccn pence nocrealsuin lor 
.1 nohlrnian's Imu'-c keepnm, e^pecMlls ton^idermz, that the duet expense 
ot a famiK at that lime ennsisl^d in meat and drink ; for Ihe sum allolteu 
b> ihe e 111 for Ills whole annual expeiis'* is 1 ltd pounds «e\enteen sluljn.ss 
anti eii'ht-pence ; ineai, ilrmk, an ! firiiiir cost 7**t) pounds elesen sInilin-S 
and two pence, moie than two lliinU ot the ssh'de. m a ino*lcrn Jamu> it 
IS not abose a third ; p. 157. ISM, 1.7 ». Ihe whole expense of l!ic carl s 
ftiniL 15 in.inaged witli an tracintss that 1 % ^ ery n^id, and. if we make 
no atfowance tor ancient maimers, sudi as max seem to iKirder on ex 
Heine; insotnurh, that the number of nieces witicli must be cut out of 
every quarter of lieef, mutton, poik, veal, nay slock-fisJi and salmon, are 
det^hiiined. and must be entered and accounted lor by llie different clerks 
afipomted for itiat purpose : it a servant be .ibscnt .1 day . Ills mess is striick 
oti: if he po on my lord’s tiusiness, board wages arc allowed him.eipht- 
I'tnce adav toi Ins journey in winter, five pence in summer .when he 
Slavs in any plaie, two pence n dav arc allowed him, beside the inam- 
leuance ol his iinrs'*. Somewhat above aquailei of wheat I 5 allow •'<1 lor 
ev ery mouth ihroucliout the y ear . and llie w lieat 1 $ estimated at Iim* siim- 
Iin.^s and eightpence a quarter. Two liundreil and filly' quarters of mall 
are allowcil. at four sliillings a quarter : two hopsfieails are Ip be made of 
a quarter . which amounts to atout a botlle and a ihinl ot beer a ilav to 
laih person, p. 4., and the beer will not be very sironp. t)jie hundred 
anu nine fat beeves are to be bousht at Allhallnw.fidc, at ihiilern xiiiUiiips 
and tourpence a piec#* * and twenty -tour lean beev'es to lie huuplit at St, 
Helen’s at eight shillincs a piece. 'J hese are to be pul into ti e pastures 
t'l feed •. and are to serve from Mnlsuimner to Muhaelmas; which is con- 
s^'quently ihr onlv tune that the famdy eats fresli beet ; rlunnp all tliP re^t 
1 1 tile year they live on sailed meat, p. 5. One hundred and sixty j^alions 


tection to Llie subject, was then deeply rooted in Eng- 
land; and it requned all the xigilance and rigour of 
Henry to extirpate it. There is a story of his severity 
against this abuse ; and it seems to merit praise, though 
It is commonly cited as an instance of his avarice and 
rapacity. The Earl of Oxford, his favourite general, in 
whom he always plachd great and deserved confidence, 
having splendmly entertained him at his castle of Hen- 
ingham, was desirous of making a parade of liis magnifi- 
cence at the departure of Ills royal guest ; and orderrii all 
his retainers, with their liveries and badges, to he drawn 
up in two lines, that their appearance might be the more 
gallant and splendid. “My lord,” said the king, “I 
have heard much of your hospitality ; but the truth far 
exceeds the report, 'these handsome gentlemen and yeo- 
men, whom I see on both sides of me, are no doubt your 
menial servants.” The earl smiled, and confessed that 
his fortune was too narrow for such magnificence. “ They 
are, most of them,” subjoined he, “ my reUiiners, who 
are come to do me service at this time, when they know 
I am honoured with your majesty’s presence.” The king 
started a little, and said, “ By my faith, my lord, I thank 
you for your good cheer, but I must not allow my laws 
to be broken in my sight. IMy attorney must speak with 
you.” Oxford is said to have paid no less than fifteen 
thousand marks as a composition for his offence. 

The increase of the arts, more effectually than all the 
seventies of law, put an end to this pernicious practice. 
The nobility, instead of x’ying xvith each other, in the 
number anti boldness of their retainers, acquired by de- 
grees a more civilized species of emulation, and endea- 
\ oured to excel in the splendour and elegance of their 
equipage, houses, and tables. The common people, no 
longer maiDtained in vicious idleness by their superiors, 
were obliged to learn some calluig or industry, and be- 
came useful both to themselves and to others. And it 
must be acknowledged, in spite of those who declaim so 
violently against refinement in the arts, or what they are 
pleased’ to’ call luxury, that, as much as an industrious 
tradesman is both a better man and a better citizen than 
one of those idle retainers, who formerly depended on the 
great families ; so much is the life of a modern nobleman 
more laudable than that of an ancient baron.J 

But the most important law in its consequences which 


of mustani are allowed ma>ear. winch seein. hnlced requisite for Ihe 
Sail heel. p. 10, Sn hundred and lorl> seven sheep are allowed at twenty 
pence a piece , anil these seem also lo he all ate sailed, except betvvein 
l-<miiias and .Michaelmas, p. 5. Only tvventj.nvc boss arc allowed al 
fwo sinliincs a piece , Iwenq einhl veals at twenU'-pence ; lorty lamps at 
len pence or a shdime, p 7. 1 hese seem In he reserved tor my lord s 
laid! . or IPal of the upper servants, talleil the knichl s table Ihe other 
serv.ints. as they ate sailed meat almost through the whole > ear, and vv ith 
lew or MO vegetables, bad a very bail and unliealibv diet so yiat there 
c.«nnol be any linng more erroneous than the magnilicenl ideas lormetl ot 
I/ir Jivffif Beef cf Old Huffland We must entertain as mean an idea nt 
itvcleaiilmess only seventy ells of linen, at embt-pente jUi ell, are anmi,illv 
etHowtd for Ibis great fainilj no sheets were used : this linen was made 
into eight tiible cloilis for my Jnni’s table ; and one table clolh for the 
iviiighls. i>. 111. J invldSt r suppose, was vv.isbed only once a month Only 
loiiv ^luihngs are allowed for w.ishinp throughout the whole .vear, .tnd 
mo^lot It Sfprris expended on the linen bplnngingto the chapel l lie dt ink- 
iiig, hovYcver, was tolerable, nainelv , len tons and two hogslieans ol Oas- 
t«»»n> w me, at the rate of lour pounds thirteen shillings and tour-pence a Inn, 
i>.fi Onh ninetv one dozen of candles for the whole year, p 14. ihe 
lainily rose al six m the moining, dined al ten, anil supped at fouj in Ihe 
.'litiriinon the gales were all stmt al nine, and no further ingress or igress 
permitted, p. 714 7in. I\Iy lout and lady have^cton their table, lor break- 
fast nt seven o’clock in tlie morning, a quail of beer ; as much wine , ivvo 
pieces of salt lish, six red herrings, tour white onis. oradisli of sprains Jn 
flesh days half a cliyiie of iimllnn, or a chyne ot beef boiled, p, <7 ,o. 
Massivorderedto be said at six o’clock, in older, siys the household hook, 
(hat all iny lord’s si rv ants may rise early*, p. 17lb Only twenty four fires 
are allowed, beside the kitchin and ball, and most of llie«e have only a 
perl olcoals A day allowed them, p 9^}. Alter lady ;day no fires permit 
led in the rooms, except half bresin iny lord s and lady s, anii 1 lercy s 
and the mirsiry . p. ini, Il is to be observed that my lord kept tiouse in 
7'orkshire, where tliere is certainly miiclicold weatliei 
r.ighty chalders of coals, at tour shillings and tw o-pence a chalder. siilnres 
throughout llie whole year ; and because (oal will not burn 
says the hou 5 eliol(l-iK>ok, sixty-four loads of great wood are 

at twelve penre a loid, p. 22. '1 bis is a proof that grates were not then used. 
Here is an article. It ts dertted that from henerforth 7io hehmtyht 

but only for ivv lord's O'^n n/rir, and that the said capons shall he doiw/it for 
t:co pence a rtece,lenn, and fed tn (he pmUry , andma^ter chamherlaxnand 
the Stewards be fed mth capms, if there lestrangets sitting xeith P- 
Pigs .»re to be bought .it three pence or a groat a piece , geese at the same 
price: chirkens atabalfpenny : hens at twopence, .md only 5 

mt nltoned tallies. Here n another article. Bern, tt ts thought good that 
uoploierx be bought at no tcason hit only in Christmas and principal feasts, 
and my lord to be scried ihcrexith, and ins board end, and notK 
be bought for a penny a piece, or a penny halfpenny at most, p. 70.7. w ooil- 
cocksareto be bought it the same puce. Partridges at two pence, p. 101, 
tP5. Pheasanisa shilling; peat ticks the same, n. 

only twenty seven horses in Ins stable at Ins own cliarge nis Ufipcr servants 
have allowance Inr maintaining Their ovvn horses, p. 1.6. 1 hese noises 

are, six gentle hnises as they are called, at hay and hard meat tnroughoi t 
the wholeyear, fout palfreys, three hobbiesand nags, three suinpter horses, 
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v..!'. tn If !• <i fluriiiu' tlif- rciL’ii of Henry, v.as tint lu «lii li 
till nolnlitf :m(l t’enlrv :iLiiinrtfi a ptc.nr of bn ibin;; tin 
.nil II 111 till iiU, and of .iliLii.itini: tliL'ir eNtatf-.' I!\ tm tii. 

ol ttiiv !n\, imiitd to the beeniniM!; lii\iir\ .iml nliiiiiin nt 
ol tlie aei . the l'h .it fuituin ■< of the b.irtins «i n !.'r.iilii ill\ 
dt'"i|Mti iI, anil the [i!ii[)Lrt_\ of tin- toinninn'. inert -id 
in Jhiithnid. It I' proh.ihle tint Iliiire fon ^.i\v and in- 
tciidtd tlin emiM qin iii c ; hie iii'.c the coiisl.int m hetni ol 
his [lohcj con--isti 1 in di pn -mii!; the ere it, and eviltiiii; 
chiirtlimf II, hiw M rn, and iiie'ii of iie« f.itmlii-, who were 
mort d( pi'iideiil on him. 

Tlie kiiiL’’' lote of iiioiuo natiir.illj h d liinito i nroiirase 
comnif n 1 , wlilth inrn.ivtd his riisloins; but ifweni.ie 
jiulL'e In most ol tin- liwb en.ie-tfd diiriii" liis rciitii, Inide 
and iiidiisii\ wen r.ithi r liiiit than proinotfd by ilio c.ire 
and atli iitioii j.M\eii to them Settle l.iw.s were maile 
ae.iiiist t.ikino interest lot tiionet, winch was then tleiionii- 
mtf d itsiin .‘ Jj\ Lii the piolils of i \ch intje were prohibit- 
ed as satoiirine ol usury,'' wlinh the superstition of the 
aec ZL.dnnslt proburihed. All i v.isive conti.icts, h\ which 
profits could be iii.ulc from the loin ol money, "ere also 
caiefullj "uanlcd tieainst f It is needless to observe how 
unreasonable and mifpiitous these laws, how impossible 
to be e\ecutcd, and how liurllitl to trade, if they could 
take place. \Ve may observe, however, to the praise of 
this kiu", that sometimes, in order to promote commerce, 
he lent to merchants sums of money without ir*ercst, when 
he knew that their stock was not sufficient for those enter- 
prises which they had in view.'' 

Laws were made against the exportation of money, 
plate, or bullion :<• a precaution, which serves to no other 
purpose than to make more be exported. But so far was 
the anxiety on tins head carried, that merchants alien, 
who imported commodities into the kingdom, weie oblig- 
ed to intest m English commodities all the money acqimed 
by their s.des, in order to prevent their conveying it away 
.n a clandestine manner.f 

It was prohibited to export horsoi; tis if that exporta- 
tion did not encourage the breed, and render them moie 
plentiful m the kmgdom.v In order to promote atcltory, 
no bows were to be sold at a hiudier puce tliaii si.x slnl- 
lings and four pence,'' reducing money to the denomina- 
tion ol oni tune 'I’ho only ollccl of tins regulation must 
be, culler that the people would be supplied with bad 
bows, or none at till. I'liccs wcio also affixed to woollen 
cloth,! to caps and hats . t and the wattes of labourers weie 
lettulated by law ' It ts evident that these matters ought 
always to be left fioe, and be intrusted to the common 
course of busmoss and commerce. To some, it may ap- 
pear siirjnising, that the price of a yard of scarlet cloth 
should be linnted to six-and-twcnty shillings, money of 
our age ; th.U of a yaul of colouicd cloth to eighteen; 
higliei prices than these cominndities beai at present : and 
that the xiairos of a tradesman, such as a mason, brick- 
layer, tiler, tsc should bo rcenlated at near ten pence 
a-d.ty ; winch is nut much inferior to the jireseril xvages 
L'lteii 111 some pints of England. Labour and commodi- 
ties bate eert.iinly risen since the disco\cry of the West 
Indies , but not so iiiiidi in c\f ly paiticnlar,as is general- 
ly imagined. The gicatci industry of the present times 
has increased the number of tradesmen and labourers, so 


O' to kixp watt' ' 111 irif a I ir th in tonhl In expi iti d tn'-ii 
the ere It nun ise nf ei'ld .Mid sihir. And the additie-iil 
■irl (Miphwid in llu. tnii r in nmf.ictiire-, h is iimiiiidL 
sciiiii of ifii -e iniini.tidui'- fill Inlow their former t.ihie 
Ant to Ml etioii th.it merehiiit- ami ilialers, hung toii- 
ti iiti 1 with h 's profit ih.iii foriiicrly , afford the eoo,!^ 
tilt ipi r tot'll r ( nsto 1 I rs. It appears by a statute ol 
tills 1. leii.i I th'i gii.iU bought for sixteen |ipnce would 
soiiutniii' hi SI. Ill iw till nurihants for three shillings. 
The coiiiiiiodit.e'. whi-i price h.is ehiefly risen, aio 
hnliher^' nu.it. fowl, and fish, (i spui illy the latter,) whicfi 
c.inmit he imieh angim iiu d in ipiaiitity In the nierixiso of 
art ami industry. The profissnm which then ahonmled 
most, ami w.ts some time 'tmhr.ieed by persons ofthe lowe'-t 
rank, was thi‘ cluirch : by a el.inse of a st.ilnte, .ill clerks or 
students ofthe umursity wire forliidden to heg, without 
a permission from the Mte-c'ianedlor.'' 

One great cause of the low st.ite of iminstry during this 
period, was the rcstr.iiiUs put upon it ; and the I'trli.nm’iit, 
or rather tlie king, (for he was the prime tiioeii in r\cry 
flung,) enlarged a little some of tin -e liiiiit itioiis, Init not 
to the degree that w .Is reiinisitc. A l.iw had In en en.Kted 
during the reigii of Homy I that no lii.iMionhl hind 
his son or daughter to an appicnticeshiii, nnic's )u' were 
possessed of tweiitx shillings a-ye.ir in land ; ami Heiirv 
VJI., heeause the decay of manuf.ictnies was complained 
of in Norwich from the want of hands, exempted lli.it tuv 
from the pen.illies of the l.iw.i' Afterw.irJs, the ythole 
touiUy of Norfolk obtained a like exemption with reg.ird 
to some branches of the woollen niaiinfattuie.'i Tin se .ili- 
surd limitations proceeded from a ilcsin* of inomotmg 
husbandly, yyliicli, however, is never moie elhitnally en- 
couraged tliaii by tlie increase of niantifadiires. I'oi a hke 
reason, the l.nv enacted against enclosnus, .uul (oi the 
keeping up of fauii-hotises,r scaiccly ik’seiits the high 
praises bestowed on U by Lord Bacon. If hnsh.indiiirn 
understand tignctillnre, and hate a re.uly vent for them 
commodities, we need not dread a iliniimiiioii of the people 
employed in the country. All methods ol snppoiting 
popuibnsness, except by the interest of tlie propi ii tors, .ire 
violent and ineflbciual. During a century and a hall after 
tins period, there xvas a frequent lenewal of laws and cilitls 
against depopulation ; w hence yve may infer that none of 
them were oyer executed. Tlie iiatui-al course of improve- 
ment at last provided a lemcdy. 

One check to industry in Enghaiid was the erecting of 
corpor.itions ; an abuse yy’hieh is not yet eiUiiely torreeted. 
A layvwas enacted, that co,]ioratioiis' should not pass any 
by-hiws without the consent nf three of the chief officers of 
state.' They were prohibited from impo.smg tolls at iheir 
gates.' The titles of Gloucester and Worcester had cceii 
imposed tolls on the Severn, which were abolished. u 

Theic IS a law of this reign," cotUainiiig a ]ireaiiible, by 
winch It apjieais, that the company of meich.nil adveii- 
luiers m London had, by tlieir own antliority, deharie/I 
all the other merchants of the kingdom from trading to the 
great mails in the Low Countries, unless each trader jire- 
viously paid them the sum of near seventy pounds. It is 
surprising that such a by-layv (if it deserve the name) 
could ever be carried into execution, and that the aiithoii- 
ty of parliament should be requisite to abrogate it. 


si\ Iiorsts lor those stnanis to wliom ni> loid tiirnishes.i horse, two sump- 
<t r hoises mart, .uul tlirte uuU lioises, two for in,; tlie torn, .tint one 
lor LI indiiU' It , Nvheuoe ni.n iiWtr, th.it milK, tithtr w.itfr or w’lml* 
imIK, Mti f tlifu iwiknow n , .it U ist \ ci> r.tre besoles fhrbi .there are seitn 
L'leat trottiH” liorsis hir llu chinot or wrt.-’tin He allows a perk ol oats 
a il.t> , lie^itles loaies made ot luans, tur lii» prinripal horsLs tlie oats at 
twenty ptULL, tilt hean> at two shtllinL'* a tpiarler Ibe load o! Iia> is at 
two slullitiLs and LiL’htpiiue W hen in> loni is on a jonrne> he carries 
fliiitv siv htir'seiiH n .iIohl' w uIi him , to,.i thtr w Hit htd ainl other accnnnno 
tlation, p ITiT. i he mus, it stems, ould atlortl iioihins toleiaUlc. jM\ 
lord |).i«ses the jeir m time iouiiti> seats, all in Yorkshirt, WijscI, 
I cikeidieltl, and lopclifle, but hi ii lurmturi oid> lor one. He carries 
thuu ahtn.! with liun, hids. lahlis, chairs, kitchen uteiiMis. «ill whith 
we ina> comliide weit so rnirve, that they could not be spmh li> the car- 
rM,;e ^ cl scxtuTteri < irts .uid on< wa^’eon sullice |or the whole, p 
Out c.ut Siitbcts tor .til lus kilclitti iilinsils, cooks’ beds, ivc p t)tl One 
remaTk.ible cii cumst me- is, tint lie Ins th mu pi it sts in his hou^e, lH.«i(les 
"'eMntci.n pirsons, cli.iutus, mii^u t.uis. bi lon-'iii'; to lus chapel .^ct 
he h.ts onI\ two cooks lor .i lamih ol C'il pusons,*' p j *5 Iheirinials 
were (irtainh ditsscil in the sl(>venl> maniiLrol a ship\ company It is 
.umi<sinL' to ol'«er'e tlu |>ompou*i .uul cten io\aI st>le assumed this 
'1 art.tr c hief he iloes not si\c ,ui> oiiltrs, lliousb onl\ tor the nsht making 
of mu't.ird, but it is mtrofluied w ith this prcainbU It fCtnuth pt»od to vs 


* In anoJhcr place menljoius in.ttleol torn cooks, n UJi lint 1 suppose 
that the two scrc.ints called, in p. ’t'a, prooin ot the larder, and child ot tiic 
siulltrx , arc, m p kid, ctnutncliendcd ni the number ol cooks. 


C7til Pttr cpvnctt. If we consider the ma.'Uilirmt and ilrpant mnnntr in 
which tlic \ emtmn and other ItalMn luiblcnuti thtn hietf, witli tin pio 
?:ress made h\ the Itrtliaris m Iitcrtture .'ind th» hue arts, weshall not won 
<lei that the> lonsidertd the idtramoul the nations as bailmoits llu 
1 lemish also Skein to luve mm h i xtillul the 1 ii-lisli .uid eteii tl » 1 n lu h. 
Yet the t trl is "iomeliniis ii(*t dehc itnt m ^.umrosiii b* p tvs, tor msriiut. 
an annual pension ot a croit a >ear to mv I td\ ot Malsm.hain, im lu i 
interest m Heaven , the s tme sum to the hol> Idootl at H.tliT p l>7. No 
inetitioii is .tn^ where rnaflr ot pi tfi , Imt onlv ol the hiriiu» of ptufci 
vtssi Is 1 he sei vants seem all to have iKnulit t lit ir ow ii clothes trinn tl ur 
w ages 

A 4 H. 7- cap C4. Tin iTacticr nf 1 reakm" i nt tils bv im ms ot a f nc 
and recovers , w.vs infrodmetl in the rtijjti ot J'dw.irtl lla I\ iti ttiit it w 15 
not, propirh speakuiL'. law till the statute ol H« m v the \ llth, which, 
hv corrvUm" smuy .diuscs that .ttteiided tliat pr.iclKc, ga'e m ltrccll> a 
sancttoii to It. 
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It ^^ns during tliis reign, on t)io second of August 1492, 
a little before' sun-set, tliat Christopher Columbus, a 
Genoese, set out from Spain on his memorable voyage for 
the discovery of the western world ; and a few years after, 
b^asquez de Gama, a Poituguese, passed the Cape of Good 
Hope, and opened a new passage to the East Indies. 
Tliese great events were attended with important conse- 
quences to all tlie nations of Europe, even to such as were 
not immrdiatdy concerned in those naral enterprises. 
The enlargement of commerce and navigation incieased 
industry and the aits eveiy where: the nobles dissqiAted 
their fo’itunes in expensiie pleasures; men of an inferior 
ranlv botli acquired a .sliaie in the landed property, and 
created to themselves a considerable propeity of a new 
hind, in stoch, commodities, art, credit, and correspond- 
ence. In some nations, the privileges of the commons in- 
creased by this increase of property : in most nations, the 
kings, finding arms to be dropped by the barons, who could 
no longer endure their foimer rude manacrof life, establish- 
ed standing armies, and subdued the liberties of their king- 
doms : but in all places, the condition of the people, from 
the depression of the petty tjr.ints by whom they had 
formerly been oppressed rather than governed, received 
great improvement; and they acquired, if net entire liberty, 
at least the most consideratile advantages of it. And as 
the general couise of events thus tended to depress the 
nobles and exalt the people, Henry VII., who also em- 
braced that system of policy, has acquired more praise 
than his iiistifuticns, strictly speaking, seem of themselves 
to deserve, on account of any profound wisdom attending 
them. 

Itw.as by accident only, tliat the king had not a con- 
siderable share in those great naval discoveries by wlnth 
the present age was so much distinguishecl. Columbus, 
after meeting with many repulses from the courts of Por- 
tugal and Spain, sent I’lis brotlicr, Bartholomew, to Lon- 
don, in order to explain his projects to Iknrv, and cr.ive 
his protection for the execution of tliem. The king n - 
vitecl him over to England; but liis brother, being t.aken 
by jiinitcs, was detained in Ins vojage; and Coltiinbus 
meanwhile, having obtained the countenance of Isabella, 
ivas supplied with a small fleet, and ha|)pih executed liis 
enterprise. Henry was not discouraged by this disap- 
pointment : he fitted out Sebastian Cabot, a k'eiielian, 
settled in Bristol ; and sent him wcstwaids, in 1490, in 
search of new countries. Cabot discovered the main land 
of America towards the sixtieth degree of northern lati- 
tude: he sailed southwards along the coast, and dis- 
covered Newfoundland, and other countries ; but returned 
to England without making any conquest or settlement. 
Elliot, and other merchants in Bristol, made a like at- 
tempt in ISOQ.* The king expended fourteen thousand 
pounds in huikliiig one ship, calhd the (Jinil Jlurn/.} 
Bhe was, properly speaking, the first .shi[i in the English 
navy. Before this jicriod, when the prince wanted a fleet, 
he had no other expedient than hiring or pressing ships 
fiom the merehanls. 

But though this improvement of navigation, and the 
discovery of both the Indies, was the most memorable in- 
cident that happened during this or any other jicriod, it 
was not the only great event by which the age was distin- 
Eiiished. In 145.3, Constantinojile was taken by the 
Turks; and the Greeks, among wliom .some remains of 
learning were still preserved, being scattered by those bar- 
barians, took shelter in Italj, and imported, together with 
their admirable language, :i tincture of their science and 
of their refined taste in poetry and eloquence. About the 
same time, the purity of the Latin tongue was revived, 
the study of antimiity became fa.shionnhlc, .and the esteem 
for literature gradually propagated itself throughout every 
nation in Europe. Tlie art of jirinting, invented about that 
time, extremely facilitated the piogrcss of all these im- 
provements : the invention of gunpowder changed the 
whole art of war: mighty innovations w'crc soon after 
made in religion, such as not only aflbcted those states 
that embraced them, but even those that adhered to the 
ancient faith and worshiii ; and thus a general revolution 
was made in human atiuirs throughout this part of the 
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world ; and men gradually attained that situation with 
reg<ard to commerce, arts,.science, government, police and 
cultivation, in svhich they have ever since persevered 
Here, therefore, commences the useful as well as the more 
agreeable part of modern annals ; certainty has jdace in 
all the considerable, and even most of the minute parts of 
historical narration; a great variety of events, preseived 
by printing, give the author the pow'er of selecting, as well 
as adorning, the facts which he relates ; and as each inci- 
dent has a reference to our present manners and situation, 
instructive lessons occur every moment during the course 
of the narration. Whoever cariies his .anxious lesearrhes 
into ]irecedmg periods is moved by a curiosity, liberal in- 
deed and commendable ; not by any necessity for acquir- 
ing knowledge of public afiiiirs, or the arts of civil go- 
vernment. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


HENRY VIII. 

PoniiKtrlfy nf flip nttv* kin? — Ihs ministers — Punishment of Pmuson anr. 
l>inlle> — Kiny’s nurriayc— 1 omen affairs— tiilius 11.— Liajiue of 
< M rtf uiil) 1 rance— lixpeilitHBi to I ontarahia— Di telt of 

1 mlin.intl— 111 turn of iIh* r.ni:hsh— Leo X.— A parliament— Warujrh 
Scot! tiitl— \V«>lsi> mimsier— Ihs charactfi— Insasioi) ol I lance— Bat- 
tle ol Ouinegait — Italtlt ot 1 loutlen —Peace s\ itti I ranee. 

Tun death of Henry VII. had been at- j, 
tended w ith as open atid visihle a joy among Popii!;,rii> of 
the people as decency would permit; and Hi' “nr kinv. 
the accession and coronation of his son, Henry VIII , 
spread universally a declared and unfeigned .satisfaction. 
Instead ofa monarch, jealous, severe, and avaricious, who, 
in proportion as he advanced in years, was sinking still 
deeper in those iiiqiopiilar vices, a jouiig prince of 
eighteen had succeeded to the throne, wlio, even in tlie eyes' 
of men of sense, gave jiromising liopes of his future con- 
duct, much more in those of the people, nlw.ajs enchanted 
with not city, youth, ami royal digmtv. The hoauty ami 
vigour of h!s person, accom))anied with dexterity in eterv 
manly exercise, was further ndoiticd with a blooming .and 
ruddy countenance, with a lively air, w'lth the anjicaranee 
of spirit and activity in all his'demcanour.'’ Ilis father, 
in order to remove him from the knowledge of public busi- 
ness, bad liillierto occupied him entirely in the pursuits of 
literature; and the proficiency which he made, gave no 
bad prognostic of liis p.arts and capacity.'’ Even tlie vices 
ol vehemence, ardour, and impatience, to whicli he was 
suhj'cct, and which aftenvards degenerated into tjranny, 
were considered only -as faults, incident to unguardetl 
touih, which would ho corrected when time had brought 
him to greater moderation and maturity. And as the con- 
tending titles of York ami Lanc.aster were now at last fully 
united in his person, men justly expected from a prince, 
obnoxious to no party, that impartiality of administration 
which laid long been unknown in Emtland. 

Tlicse favoiirnhlo prepossessions of the public were en- 
couraged by the measures which Henry embraced m tlie 
commencement of his rcicn. His grandmother, the Coun- 
tess of Richmond ami Dcrliy, was still alive; and as she 
was a woman much celebrated for prudence ami virtue, lie 
wisely showed great deference to her opinion in the csta- 
hhshment of his new council. The members , 
were Wiirliam, Arehhisliop of Canterbury 
and Chancellor; the Earl of Shrewshury, steward ; Lord 
llerheit, cliamborlain ; .Sir Thomas Lovel, master of tlie 
wards, and constable of the Tower; Sir Edward Poyn- 
ings, comptroller; Sir Henry Mariicy, aftenvards Lord 
Marney ; Sir Thomas Darcy, afterwards Lord D.arcy ; 
Thomas Ruthal, doctor of laws; and Sir Henry Uyat.” 
These men had long been accustomed to luismcss under 
the late King, and were the lo.ast unpopular of all the minis- 
ters employed by that monarch. 

But the chief competitors for favour and authority under 
tile new king, were the Earl of Surrey, treasurer, and Fox, 
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Bishop of Winchester, secrctarv and privy se.il. This 
prelate, i\ho cnio}cd erc.U credit dnriiiH ail the foiiner 
icign, had acquired such habits of caution and huir.ility ns 
he could not easily lay aside ; and he still opposcti by' his 
remonstrances, th'osc schemes of disst|iation and expense 
which the joiith and passions of lleiiii rendered aiiiPL- 
able to him. But Surrey was a more dexterous eniiitii i ; 
and thoiuih few had borne a pTC.itcr slinie in the fnic-il 
politics of the l.itc kmc, he knew how to iniifoini himself 
to the Iiuinniir of his new inaster ; and no one w.is so 
foroardin ]iruinotinc th.it liliei.ilit\, pli initc, and iii.iciii- 
iiccnce,w]iicli becan toprei.ii! miilirtliejoiinc nion.irdi.*' 
Bv this fiulii.} he incr iti.iti il liiinsi II w illi'l Iciirx ; he made 
aclrant.ice, ns well ,is the other (oniliers, of the la\ish dis- 
position of Ills iiMSier; and he inc.iccd him in such a 
course of nkn and idlines. ,is niidcnd linn iiccliccnl of 
ail'.iiis, nnci willinc to iiiliiist the coieinineiit of the sblte 
entirely into the linmls ol Ills iiiinisi(.is Tlie crc.it trea- 
sures liin.issed b\ the life kmc wcie cr.idii.illy dissipated 
m the ciddj expenses ol Ilcnij One p.irtj'of ple.isurc 
succcciled to aiioiliei : tills, to'niiiuneiils, and carousals 
were cxhihiled with all the iii.iciiirie(.iice of the ace : and 
as the picscnl lianquilhti of the public permitted the couit 
to indiilcc Itself in evert nnuisciiiciit, serious business 
was but little attended to. Ur, if the kmc intermitted 
the course of his festivity, he chiefly cmplotcd himself in 
an application to mtisi'c and litcialure, which w-crc his 
favourite pursuits, and which were well adaptcil to his 
Ccnius. He had made such proficienc) in the former art, 
ns even to compose some pieces of cliurch music winch 
were stinc in his chaiiel.'' lie was initintcii in the clecaiit 
learning of the am leiits. And tliouch he was so unfor- 
tunate as to be .seduced into a study of ilie liarrcn eontro- 
tcrsiosof the stluxils, which were ‘tliun f.ishtonabic, and 
h.id cliosrn Hioiiins Aquin.ts for his fatouritc author, he 
still discotrrid i capicity fitted fur more useful and cn- 
tcrtaininc knnwiedee. 

Tiic frank ni>d tarelcss liutnnur of the kiiic, a.s it led 
him to di<>ipitc the treasures amisscd Iw his kiilier, ren- 
dered him iiecliccnt in prnieitmc the instriiiiunts whom 
that nriiicc h.ul cmployid in his < xtoriions A prnelanin- 
tion liemc issued to enioiinice (oiiipl iiiits, the nee of the 
people was lit loose on all mrorniirs, who h.id si, Ions 
exercised an uiibuundrd i>r.inin otir the nation : ' diet 
were thrown into prison, cnndininrd to the pillort.and 
most of them lost ilu ii lit i s lit the t inli iii e of the |H,pu- 
runoiimnii i>t * Ihiipson and Dudley, ttho tti ic most 
riiiiiviii jiij" expusid to pulilii iiiirtd, were irnmtdiatcly 
irudin. snmmoiied hifofe the roiiiicd, in order to 
answer for their rondiiet, ttliirh h.id reniUn'd them so 
obnoxious I'mpsoii iii.ide a shrewd apolocy for himself, 
as well as for Ins associate He told tin council, that so 
fir from his brine ]us|lt rxpnsul to icnsiiri’ for Ins |insl 
tundiiil, Ills rneiniis tlieiiisi.|t es cmiiiidiil llicir climonr 
on actions which sieinid milier to iiurit rewanl and a|>- 
prob.ition : th it a strict txi eution of l.itv was the crime 
of wliiili he anil Diidlet were nieiised ; thoiich dial law 
had hei ii est dilishcd ht l'i ni ral i oiisent, and diniich they 
had ntled m nhnliinte to ihi kmc, to wliom die adminis- 
tration of justice tt. is minisiril by the cunsiitutioii : that 
It bclonced not to tin in, who ttere iiistnimenis in the 
hands of supreme potter, to detcniiine what Itwswerc 
recent or obsolete, expedient or hurtful ; smee diet were 
all alike t.ilid, so loiiq as they remained unrepcalcil by 
the lo"islntiire : that it was natural for a licentious poiiu- 
l.iep to imirniur ncainst the restr.iiiilb of aulhoiity ; nut 
all wise stitcs had rvtr made tlicir clof) consist 'in the 
just disirilnitioii of rewards and punishments, ami had 
annexed the former to die tdiscrt.nice and eiiforcciiicnt of 
the laws, the latter to their tiolation and mfiaction: and 
that a sudden ovLrtliiow of all covcriinienl micht be ex- 
pected where the jiidcis were connniltod to the mercy of 
the criniinnis, the rulers to that of die snhjcels.s 

Nolwithstnniliiic diis defence, Etiipson and Dudley 
were sent to the Tower; and soon iillcr liroii»lit to dicir 
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trial. Die strict execution of laws, however obsolete, 
could noser be imputed to them as a rrime in a court of 
judicatuie: and it is likelv diat, even where they had 
exercised arbitrary power, tne kinj;, as they had acted by 
llip secret commands of his father, w'as not willing that 
tlicir conduct should undereo too severe a scrutiny. _ In 
ordei, thereiore, to gratify the people with the^ punish- 
ment uf these olinoMous ‘ministers, crimes vciy improba- 
ble, or iiidced ahsolutcly iinpossihlc, were charced upon 
diem ; tliiit they had ciitcicdf into a consniracy aj^inst the 
soicrcicn, and had intended, on the death of the late 
king, to have seized by force the administration of goveni- • 
mciit. Die jmy were so fai moved by popular preju- 
dices, joined to court influence, as to ghe a verdict ajsii'nst 
diotn; wliicb was afterwards conflrmcd by a bill of at- 
tainder in parliament,'' and, at the earnest desire of the 
people, was rxeeuted by wairant from the king. Thus, 
in those arbitrary tim'es, justice was cqiially' violated, 
whether the king' sought power and riches, or courted 
ponul.-irity. 

Henry, while he punished the instruments of past 
tyraiinv', bad yet such a deference to former engasements 
as to deliberate, immediately after liis accession, concern- 
ing die celebration of bis marriage with die Infanta Ca- 
dicrinc, to whom lie had been affianced during his father’s 
lifetime. Her former marriage with liis bro- ,1 _ , _ 

tiicr, and the inequality of their years, were 
the chief ohjcctioiis urged against Ins espousing her: but, 
on die other band, the advantages of her known virtue, 
modesty, and sweetness of disposition, were insisted on; 
the aflcLtion winch she bore to the king; the large dowiy 
to which she was entitled ns Princess of Wa'es; die in- 
terest of cementing a close alliance with S|>nin; the 
necessity of finding some confederate lo counterlialanre 
the pow'er of France; the expediency of fulfilling the en- 
gagements of the lato king: when' these considerations 
were wLiglicd, they dctcrmnicd the council, though con- 
trary lotlic opimo'n of tho primate, to give Henry their 
ailiice for celebrating the inamago. Die .i.L 
('niintiss of Uichmond, who had concurred ' ' ‘ 

in the s.imc sentiments with the council, died soon aftci 
the marri.ige of her grandson. 

Die popularity of Henry’s government, his iimlispiitrd 
title, his exiensive authon’ty. Ins large Innsuros, the tran- 

a uillily of Ins suhjccls, were eircumstances which ren- 
ered 'Ills domestic administration easv and |irospcrous : 
die sitiiaiion of foreign aff.iirs was no less liajipy and de- 
sirahle. Italv tonlimicd still, as during the , ' _ 
late reign, to' he the centre of all die wars “■ 
ami ncgociations of the European princes; and Henn’s 
allianee vr.is eourfed by all jiarties ; at the snme time, 
di.it he w.is not engage’d by any immediate mterest or 
iicce-sity to take part widi any.' Lewis XII. of France, 
after Ins coiiqneat of Milan, was the only great prince 
that possessed any temtory in Italy ; and could he have ' 
rcmainid in tranquillilv, h'c was cn'alilcd by his situation 
to nrescrihe laws lo all the Italian princes 'and republics, 
ami to bold die lialancc among diem. But the desire of 
making a conquest of Naples, to which lie had the same 
tide or pretensions with Ins pmlceessor, still engaged him 
III new’ cntcrpnscs : and as he Inrcsaw opposition from 
Ferdinand, who was connected hath by trcitics and 
nflinily with Frcdcnc of Naples, he endeavoured, by the 
oficrs'of interest, lo vvliieb the cars of tint inoiiaTch'were 
ever open, to engage him in an opposite confederacy. 
He settled with him a plan for the p.irtitinn of the king- 
dom of Najilcs, and die expulsion of Frederie: a plan 
which the politicians of that age regarded ns the most 
egregious imprudence in the French monarch, and the 
greatest perfidy in the Spanish. Frederic, supported only 
by subjects who were citlier discontented vvitVi Ins goveiii- 
nient or indifierent about Ins fortunes, was iiiinble to 
resist so powerful a confederacy, and was depincd of Ins 
dominions: but he had the satisfaction to .sec Naples 
immediately prove the source of contention among his 
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enemies. Feulinand gave secret orders to his general, 
Gonsalvo, whom the Spaniards lionour with the appella- 
tion of the Great Captain, to attack the armies of 1 ranee, 
and make himself master of all the dominions of Naples. 
Gonsali o prevailed in every enterprise, defeated the French 
in two pitched battles, ancf insured to his prince the entire 
possession of that kingdom. Lewis, unable to procure 
redress by force of arms, was obliged to enter into a fruit- 
less negbention with Ferdinand for the recovery of his 
share of the partition; and all Italy, during some time, was 
held in suspense between these two powerful monarclis. 

There lias scarcely been any period when the balance 
of poaer was better secured in Europe, and seemed more 
able to maintain itself without any anxious concern or 
attention of the princes. Several great monarchies were 
established ; and no one so far surpassed the rest as to 
give any foundation, or even pretence, for jealousy. Eng- 
land was united in domestic peace, and by its situation 
happily secured from the invasion of foreigners. The 
coalition of the several kingdoms of Spam had formed 
one powerful monarchy, winch Ferdinand administered 
with arts, fraudulent indeed and deceitful, but full of 
vigour and ability. Lewis XII. a gallant and generous 
pnnee, had, by espousing Anne of Brittany, widow to his 
predecessor, preserved the union with that principality, on 
which the safety of his kingdom so much depended. 
Maximilian, the emperor, besides the hereditary domi- 
nions of the Austrian family, maintained authority m the 
empire, and, notwithstanding the levity of Ins character, 
was able to unite the German princes in any great iilan of 
interest, at least of defence. Charles, Prince of Castile, 
grandson to Ma-ximilian and Ferdinand, had already suc- 
ceeded to the rich dominions of the house of Burgundy ; 
and, being as yet in early youth, the government was en- 
trusted to ftlafgarel of Savoy, his aunt, a iiriticc'-s endowed 
'vitli signal prudence and virtue. The internal force of 
these several jiowerful states, by balancing each other, 
might long have maintained great tranquillity, had not the 
,, active and enterprising genius of .Iitlius II., 
■*“ ■ an ambitious pontiff, first excited the flame 

of war and discord among them. By Ins intrigues, .a 
Lvairuiiof league had been formed at Cambray,' bc- 
cvnTuraj. tween himself, Maximilian, Lewis, and Fer- 
dinand ; and the object of this great coniederacy w,as to 
ovenvlielm, by tlieir united arms, the commonwealth of 
Venice. Henry, without any motive from interest orpassion, 
allowed his name to be inserted in the coniederacy. 'Iliis 
oppressive and iniquitous league was but too successful 
against the republic. 

The great force and secure situation of the considerable 
monarchies prevented any one from aspiring to any con- 
quest of moment ; and though this consideration could not 
maintain general peace, or remedy the natural inouictude 
of men, it rendered tlie princes of this age more disposed 
to desert engagements, and change their alliances, in winch 
they were retained by humour and caprice, rather than by 
t D no ttti.V natural or durable interest. Julius had no 
■ ■ sooner humbled the Venetian republic, than 

he wiis insjiired with a nobler ambition, that of expelling 
all foreigners from Italy, or. to speak in the stylo affected 
by the Italians of that .age, the freeing of that country en- 
tirely from the dominion of barbarians.*' He w.ts deter- 
mined to make the tempest fall first upon Lewis ; and in 
order to pave the way for this great enterprise, he at once 
sought for a ground of quanel with that monarch, and 
courted the alliance of other princes.' lie declared war 
against the Duke of Ferrara, the confedAate of Lewis, 
lie solicited the favour of England, by sending Henry a 
sacred rose, perfumed with musk, and anointed with 
chrism.' He engaged in his interests Bambridge, Arch- 
bishop of York, and Henry’s ambassador at Home, whom 
he soon after created a cardinal. He drew over Ferdinand 
to his party, though that monarch at first made no deckira- 
tion of his intentions. And what he chiefly valued, he 
formed a treaty with the Swiss cantons, who, enraged by 
some neglects put upon them by I.A:wis, accompanied 
with contumelious expressions, had quitted the alliance of 
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France, and waited for an opportunity of revenging them- 
selves on that nation. 

IVIiile the French monarch repelled the 
attacks of his enemies, he tliought it also re- 
uisite to make an attempt on the Pope himself, and to 
espoil him, as much as possible, of that sacred character 
which chiefly rendered him formidable. He engaged some 
cardinals, disgusted with the violence of Julius, to desert 
him ; and by theirauthority, he was determined, in conjunc- 
tion with Maximilian, who still adhered to his alliance, to 
call a general council, which might reform the chuich, and 
check the exorbitancies of the Roman pontifi’. A council 
was summoned at Pisa, which from the beginning bore a 
very inauspicious aspect, and promised little success to its 
adherents. Except a few French bishops, who unwilling- 
ly obeyed the king's commands in attending the council, 
all the other prelates kept aloof from an assembly which 
they regarded as the offspring of faction, intrigue, and- 
worldly politics. Even Pisa, the place of their residence, 
showed tliem signs of contempt ; which engaged them to 
transfer their session to Milan, a city under the dominion 
of the French monarch. Notwithstanding this advantage, 
they did not experience much more respectful treatment 
from the inhabitants of Milan ; and found it necessary to 
make another remove to Lyons."! Lewis himself fortified 
these violent prejudices in favour of papal authoiity, by 
the symptoms which he discovered, of regard, deference, 
and submission to Julius, whom he always spared, even 
when fortune had thrown into his hands the most invit- 
ing oiiportunities of humbling him. And as it was known 
that Ills consort, who had great influence over him, was 
extremely disquieted in mind on account of his dissensions 
with thc hoVy father, all men prognosticated to Julius final 
success in this unequal contest 

The enterprising pontiff knew his advantages, and avail- 
ed himself of them with the utmost temerity and insolence. 
So much had he neglected his sacerdotal' character, that 
he acted in person at the siege of Mirandola, visited the 
trenches, saw some of Ins attendants killed by Ins side, 
and, like a young soldier, chccrlully bore all the rigours 
of winter and a severe season, in pursuit of military glory ; " 
yet was he still able to throw, even on Ins most moderate 
opponents, the charge of inqnely and jirofancnoss. Ho 
summoned a council at the Lateran : he put Pisa under an 
interdict, and all tlie places which gave shelter to the 
schismatical council : he excommunicated the cardinals 
and prelates who attended it: he even pointed his spintual 
thunder against the princes who adhered to it : he freed 
their subjects from all oaths of allegiance, and gave their 
dominions to every one who could take possession of them. 

Ferdinand of Arragon, who had acnuired the surname 
of catholic, regarded the cause of the Pope and of religion 
only as a cover to his ambition and selfish jiohtics: Henry, 
naturally sincere and sanguine in his temper, and the more 
so on account of his youth .and inexperience, was moved 
with a hearty desire of protecting the Pope from the op- 
pression to which he believed liim exposed from the ambi- 
tious enterprises of Lewis. Hopes had been . _ 
given him by Julius, that the title of jlfiisf ' " 

Christian King, which had hitherto been annexed to the 
crown of France, and which wais regarded as Us most 
precious ornament, should, m reward of his .services, be 
transfericd to that of Engkand." Impatient also of acquir- 
ing that distinction in Europe, to which his power and opu- 
lence entitled him, he could not long remain neuter amidst 
the noise of arms ; and the natural enmity of the English 
against France, as well as their ancient claims upon that 
kingdom, led Henry to join that alliance, which the Pope, 
Spain, and Venice, had formed against the French 
monarch. A herald was sent to Pans, to exhort Lewis not 
to wage impious war against the sovereign pontiff; and 
when he returned without success, another was sent to 
demand the ancient patrimonial provinces, Anjou, Maine, 
Guienne, and Normandy. This message warwiih Trance. 
w<as understood to be a declaration of w.ar; '"*!■ 
and a parliament being summoned, readily granted sup- 
plies for a purposeso much favoured by the English nation.n 
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BuonAviso, an ai^ent of the Popp’s at London, had been 
corrupted bytlie court of France, and had jireviously reteal- 
ed to Lewis all the measures which Henry uas coiicertiiii]; 
aspunst him. But this mfidehty did the Kinc inconsidei- 
ahle prejudice, m compaiison of the treachery which he 
expeiienced from the selfish purposes of the ally on whom 
he chiefly relied tor assistance. Ferdinand, his lathcr-iii- 
law, had so loii" perserored m a coui.vc ol croohed polilHs, 
that he becan even to \*iluc lunisclf on his dexteiily in 
fraud and artifice; and hi' made a boast of ihoso sliaincinl 
successes. Beni" told one da\, that I.ewis, a prince of a 
very difl’erent char.ietcr, had roniplamed ol his haviii" once 
cheated him : “ he lici, the dnniK.nd 1 " s.nd he, “ I have 
cheated him above tuenly linus " 'J'his prince consider- 
ed his close connexions with Heniv onl> as the ineans 
which enabled linn the hellei to lal.e advantaue of Ins 
waiitof exiieiiciice. Hcadvisid hnii not to invade France 
by the way of Calais, where he liniisell should not have it 

r.vpisiiiinii 10 m his power to assist linn : he exhorted him 

i oiii.ir.dii.i lathei to send fortes to rontarabi.i, whence 
he could easilv iiiakc' a coiii|iu st of Gnieinie, a iirovince 
in which. It was iniacined, the Isiitthsh had still some ad- 
herents. He ]ironiiscd to assist tins coinpiest bv tbe jutic- 
tioii of a Spanish ariiiy. And so forwaid did lie seem to 
promote the interests of Ins soii-ni-lau, that be even sent 
vessels to England in order to tr.uis|iort over the forces 
which Ilctirv had levied for that |iurposc The i\Iar(|uis 
of Dorset commanded this armainent, wliidi consisted of 
ten thousand men, niostly infantrv ; Lord Howard, son of 
the Earl ol Surrey, Lord Broke, l.oid I'errars, aiul many 
others of the xoini;; (rciitry and iiohilily, accompanieil 
him III this service All were on lire to distnitmish them- 
selves li\ imlitarv aclncvonieiits, and to make a compicst 
of importance for their master. The secret purpose of 
I'erdni nid, in tins unexampled "enircisity, was suspected 
by nol odv 

The small kiiicdom ol Navarre lies on the fioiitiers be- 
tween rr.iuce and Sjiani ; and ,is .lolni d’Albret the sove- 
reien w. IS connected liy friendship and ,dhni<ewith Lewis, 
the opportunity seennd l.iv in.ihte to 1 erdniaiid, while 
the Eiiiilish fori ( s vvi re i oniiinii d vv ith his own, and while 
all adheriiits to the < outu il oi l’is , kiv uinh r the si iilciii e 
of cxconniiunn ilioii, to put Innisi II ni po^si ssioii of these 
doniiinoiis No soom r, tin ri lore, was 1 lorsi t landed m 
Guipiscoa, th.ni the Spnnsh niunareh dei hired his readi- 
ntss to join linn w Ith Ins loici s, to in. ike with united arms 
an invasion of Fraticc, and to loriii the sicre of Bayonne, 
which opened the way into Guieiine .'i but he rcni.irked to 
the Faiu'lish piiural, how d.nii;erons it iindil prove to leive 
behind them the kniL'doin of Nav.irre, whirli, liciii" iii 
close alliance w ith 1 r.nii e, i mild i .isily pi\e admittani c to 
the eiiemv, and eut oil a'l coniinnuioation betwieii Spain 
and the conibniid annus To provide auanist so daii"er- 
ous an (viiit, he leipnrid that John should stipulate a 
neiitralitv in the prismlwar; and when that prince cx- 
prissul fils willnii;ii( s^ to i nti r into anv eiifra^emeiit for 
that purpose, he .ilso reipiirtd, th.it si curitv should be "iven 
lor the stmt obsirvanie ol it. John liavni" likewise 
•lureid to this tonilitinii, rerdniaiid ddii.uiilccl, th.it lie 
should deliver into Ins h inds six ol the most considenible 
places of Ills domnnoiis, to;;ether with his i Idesl son as a 
liostaoc. These were not tirnis to be proposed to a sove- 
reiun ; and as the Spanish nionarch expected a relusal, he 
tt.ive immediate orders to the Duke ol Alva, Ins "0110011, 
to make an invasion on Nav.irre, and to ri dure that kin"- 
doni. Alva soon made himself in.istir of all the smaller 
towns ; and hem" re.idy to loriii the stc"e of I’ampcluiia, 
the ca|iita!, he suniiiioned the iMaripiis of Dorset to loin 
him with the En"li.sh army, and concert lo"Cther all their 
oper.itions. 

Dorset bepni to suspect that the niteiests of his master 
were very little rciiaiilcd in all these tr.ins.ictioiis ; and 
haviii" no orders to invade the knipdom of Navaire, or 
make war any where but in France, he reliised to take any 
part in the enterprise. He remained, theiefore, m his 
liiciiiof nrcii cpiarlers at Fontarabia ; but so subtle was 
n 111.1 the contrivance of Ferdinand, that, even 
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xvhilc the English ainiy lay in that situation, it w.as almost 
eipially serviceable to his purpose, as if it had acted in 
conjunction with his own. It kept the French army in 
awe, and prevented it from advancing to succour the king- 
dom of Navarre ; so that Alva, having full leisure to 
conduct the siege, made himself master of Pampeliina, 
and obliged John to seek for shelter in France. The 
Spinish general applied again to Doiset, and proposed to 
conduct w Ith united counsels the operations of the /iti/i/ 
hujzur, so It was called, against Lewis; but as he still 
declined forming the siege of Bayonne, and rather insisted 
on the invasion of the jiiincipalitv of Beanie, a part of 
the King of Navarre’s dominions, w Inch lies on the French 
side of the Pyrenees, Dorset, justly suspicious of his 
sinister intentions, rcjiresented th.it, without new orders 
fiom his master, he could not concur in such an under- 
takiii". In order to jiiocure these orders, Ferdinand 
despatched Marlin de Ainpios to London ; and persuaded 
Henry, that by the refi-aclory and scruiiulous humour of 
the English general, the most f.ivourable opportunities 
weie lost, and that it was necessary he should, on all 
occasions, act in concert with the Jipanish commander, 
who was best accpiainted with the situation of the country, 
and the reasons of every ojicration. But before orders to 
this purpose reached Spain, Dorset had become extremely 
imjiatieiit ; and observing that his further st.iv sensed not 
to promote the main undertaking, and that his army was 
daily pciishing by want and sickness, he demanded ship- 
iiiig from Ferdinand to transjiort them back into England, 
mrdniand, who was bound uy treaty to furnish him with 
this sup|>ly, whenever demanded, was at length, after many 
delays, obliged to yield to his impoitumtv ; and Dorset, 
enib’arkiri" his troops, prc-iiarcd himself for the voyage. 
Meanwhile, the messenger arrived with orders from Henry, 
th.it the troops should remain in Spain ; but the sohlic’rs 
were so discontented with the treatment iictnm cf lin 
winch they had met with, that they mutinied, • "-in'' 
and obliged their conimanders to set sail fur Ivtighind. 
Henry was much displeased with the ill success of this 
enterprise; and it was with difliciiltv that Dorset, by c'- 
)il.uniiig the fraudulent conduct of Ferdinand, was at last 
.ible to appease him. 

There happened this suninicr an action at sea, which 
brought not any more decisive advaiit ige to the English. 
Sir Thomas Knevel, master of horse, was sent to the cc.wt 
of Brittain, with a flett of forty-five sul; and he c.irried 
with him .Sir Charles Brandon, Sir John Caiew, and ni.iny 
other young couitiers, who longed for an opportunity cif 
displaving their v.doiir. After they had committed sonic 
depicdations, a French licit ol thirty-nine sail issued from 
Brest, under the conimand ol Prnnauget, and hcg.in an 
eng.igement with the hhighsh. Fire seized the slop of 
Prnuauget, who, fmdni" his destruction incvit.ablc, bore 
down upon the vessel of the English adniind, and, gni[i-i 
pling with her, resolved to make her share Ins f.itc. Both 
fleets stood some time in suspense, as spectators of this 
drcadlul engagement, mid all men saw with horror the 
ll.imes which consumed both vessels, and heard the cries 
of furv and despair, which came from the miserable com- 
batants. At last, tlic French shi)) blew u]!; and at the 
same time destroyed the English.'' The rest of the French 
fleit made their escape into dill'crcnt harbours. 

The war which England waged against France, though 
It brought no advantage to the former kingdom, was of 
great jirejiidite to the latter; and by obliging Lewis to 
withdraw Ins forces, for the defence oi his own dominions, 
lost him that supeiiority, which his arms, in the beginning 
of the campaign, had attained in Italy. Gaston de Foix, 
his nephew, a young hero, had been intrusted with the 
conimand of the Ficiich forces ; and 111 a few months per- 
formed such feats of military art and piovvcss, ns were 
sufticicnt to lender illustrious the life of the oldest cap- 
tain." His career finished with the great battle of Ravenna, 
which, after the most obstinate conflict, he gamed over the 
Spanish and papal armies He perished the very moment 
his vKtorv was complete; and with him perished the 
fortune oi the Frcncli arms in Italy. The Swiss, who 
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liad rendered tliemselves extremely formidable by their 
bands of disciplined infantry, invaded the Milanese with 
a nmneinus army, and raised up that inconstant people to 
a revolt ajrainst the dominion of France. Genoa followed 
the example of the duchy ; and thus Lewis, in a few weeks, 
entirely lost his Italian conquests, except some garrisons; 
and Maximilian Sforza, the son of Ludovic, -was rein- 
stated in possession of Milan. 

Julius discovered extreme joy on the dis- 

A. D. isn gonifiture of the French; and the more so, 
as he had been beholden for it to the Swiss, a people 
whose councils, he liojied, he should always be able to 
influence and govern. The Pontiff sui-vived this success 
a tery little time; and in his place was chosen John de 
eilt reb. Medicis, who took the appellation of Leo X., 
Leo X. and proved one of the most illustrious 
princes that ever sat on the papal throne. Humane, bene- 
ficent, geneious, affable; the patron of every art, and 
friend of every virtue ;' he had a soul no less capable of 
forming great designs than his predecessor, but was more 
gentle, pliant, and artful in employing means for the exe- 
cution of them. Tlie sole defect, indeed, of his character, 
was too great finesse and artifice ; a fault which, both as 
a priest and an Italian, it was difficult for him to avoid. 
By the negociations of Leo, the Emperor Maximilian was 
detached from the French interest ; and Henry, notwith- 
standing his disappointments in the former campaign, 
was still encouraged to prosecute his warlike measures 
against Lewis. 

, Henry had summoned a new session of 

par mmen . parliament and obtained a supply for his 
enterprise. It was a poll-tax, and imposed diflerent sums, 
according to the station and riches of the person. A duke 
paid ten marks, an earl five pounds, a baron four pounds, 
a knight four marks ; every man valued at eight hundred 
pounds in goods, four marks. An imposition was also 
granted of two-Mteenths and four-tenths." By these 
supplies, joined to the treasure whioli had been left by his 
father, and which was not yet entirely dissipated, he was 
enabled to levy a great army, and render himself formida- 
ble to his enemy. The English are said to have been 
much encouraged in this enterprise, by the arrival of a 
vessel in the Thames under the papal banner. It carried 
presents of wine and hams to the king, and the more 
eminent courtiers; and such fond devotion was at that 
time entertained towards the court of Rome, that these 
trivial presents were every where received with the greatest 
triumph and exultation. 

In order to prevent all disturbances from Scotland, 
while Henry’s arras should be employed on the continent. 
Dr. West, Dean of Windsor, was despatched on an em- 
bassy to James, the king’s brother-in-law, and instructions 
were given him to accommodate all differences between 
the kingdoms, as well as to discover the intentions of the 
court of Scotland.’" Some complaints had already been 
made on both sides. One Barton, a Scotchman, having 
suflbred injuries from the Portuguese, for which he could 
obtain no redress, had procured letters of marque against 
that nation ; but he had no sooner put to sea, than he was 
guilty of the grossest abuses, committed depredations 
upon the English, and much infested the narrow seas.y 
Lord Howard and Sir Edward Howard, admirals, and 
sons of the Earl of Surrey, sailing out against him, fought 
him in a desperate action, 'where the pirate was killed ; 
and they brought his ships into the Thames. As Henry 
refused all satisfaction for this act of justice, some of tlie 
borderers, who wanted but a pretence for depredations, 
entered England under the command of Lord Hume, 
warden of the marches, and committed great ravages on 
that kingdom. Notwithstanding these mutual grounds 
of dissatisfaction, matters might easily have been accom- 
modated, had it not been for Henry’s intended invasion 
of France, which roused the jealousy of the Scottish na- 

War with tion.’ 'Tile ancient league, which subsisted 

Scoiiand. between France and Scotland, was conceived 
to be the strongest band of connexion; and the Scots 
universally believed, that were it not for the countenance 
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which they received fiom this foreign alhnnee, tliov liad 
never been able so long- to maintain their independence 
against a people so much superior. Janies wi further 
incited to take part in the quarrel by tlie invitations of 
Anne, Queen of France, whose knight lie had ever in 
all tournaments professed himself, and who summoned 
him, according to the ideas of romantic gallantry preva- 
lent in that age, to take the field in her defence, and prove 
himself her true and valorous champion. The remon- 
strances of his consort and of his wisest counsellors were 
in vain opposed to the martial ardour of this prince. He 
first sent a squadron of ships to the assistance of France ; 
the only fleet which Scotland seems ever to have possess- 
ed. And though he still made professions of maintaining 
a neutrality, the English ambassador easily foresaw, that 
a war would in the end prove inevitable ; and he gave 
warning of the danger to his master, who sent the Earl of 
Surrey to put the borders m a posture of defence, and to 
resist the expected invasion of the enemy. 

Henry, all on fire for military fame, was little dis- 
couraged by this appearance of a diversion from the north ; 
and so much the less, as he flattered himself with the 
assistance of all the considerable potentates of Europe in 
his invasion of France. The Pope still continued to 
thunder out his excommunications against Lewis, and all 
the adherents of the schismatical council : the Swiss Can- 
tons made professions of violent animosity against France : 
the ambassadors of Ferdinand and Maximilian had signed 
with those of Henry a treaty of alliance against that power, 
and had stipulated the time and jilace of their intended 
invasion : and though Ferdinand disavowed his ambas- 
sador, and even signed a truce for a twelvemonth with the 
common enemy, Henry was not yet fully convinced of his 
selfish and sinister intentions, and still hoped for his con- 
currence after the expiration of that term. He had now 
got a minister who complied with all his inclinations, and 
flattered him in eveiy scheme to which his sanguine and 
impetuous temper was inclined. 

'Thomas Wolsey, Dean of Lincoln, and wohry, 
almoner to the king, surpassed in favour all munsier. 
his ministers, and was fast advancing towards that un- 
rivalled grandeur which he aftenvards attained. This man 
was son of a butcher at Ipswich ; but having got a learned 
education, and being endowed with an excellent capacity, 
he was admitted into the Marquis of Dorset’s family, as 
tutor to that nobleman’s children, and soon gained the 
friendship and countenance of his patron.^ He was re- 
commended to be chaplain to Henry VII., and being 
employed by that monarch in a secret negociation, which 
regarded Ins intended marriage with Margaret of Savoy, 
Maximilian’s daughter, he acquitted himself to the king’s 
satisfaction, and obtained the praise both of diligence and 
dexterity m his conduct.'’ That prince, having given him 
a commission to Maximilian, who at that time resided in 
Brussels, was surprised in less than three days after, to 
see Wolsey present himself before him; and supposing 
that he had protracted his departure, he began to reprove 
him for the dilatory execution of his orders. Wolsey in- 
formed him, that he had just returned from Brussels," and 
had successfully fulfilled all His Majesty’s commands. 
“ But on second thoughts,” said the king, “ I found that 
somewhat was omitted in your orders ; and have sent a 
messenger after you with fuller instructions.” “ I met 
the messenger,” replied Wolsey, “ on my leturn. But 
as I had reflected on that omission, I ventured of myself 
to execute what I knew must be Your Majesty’s inten- 
tions.” 'The death of Henry soon after this incident re- 
tarded the advancement of Wolsey, and prevented his 
reaping any advantage from the good opinion winch that 
monarch had entertained of him : but thencefornards he 
was looked on at court as a rising man ; and Fox, Bishop 
of Winchester, cast his eye upon him as one who might 
be serviceable to him in his present situation.” This pre- 
late, observing that the Earl of Surrey had totally eclipsed 
him in favour, resolved to introduce Wolsey to the young 
prince’s familiarity, and hoped that he might rival Surrey 
in his insinuating arts, ana yet be content to act in the 
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ciibincl u part siihordinale to Fox liiinsolf, wlio had pro- rived witli six galleys, and put into CoiKpiet, a 
inoted liini. Jii a little time Wolsey gained so much on a few leagues of Brest; where he seeiuWl hin 
the king, that he supplanted both Surrey in his favour, some batteries, which he had planted on rocks 
.and lox in Ins trust and coniidenco. Being admitted to each side of him. Howard was, notwith- 
llenry s parties of pleasure, he took the lead in everv jovial standing, determined to make an attack 
conversation, and promoted all that frolic ;uid entertain- upon him ; and as he had but two galleys, he < 
merit which he found suitable to the age and inclination the command of one, and gave the other to L< 
of the young monarch. Neither his own years, wliicli Ho was followed by some row barges, :uid sc 
were near forty, nor his char.icter of a clergyman, were under the command’ of Sir Tliomas Cheyney, ' 
any restraint upon him, or engaged him to ch’eck, by any Sidney, and other oliicers of distinction. He ’ 
useless severity, the gaiety, in which Henry, wlio hail fastened on Prej.,ant's ship, and leaped on R- 
small propeiision to debauchery, passed his careless hours, attended by one C'arroz, a Spanish c'lv.alier, an. 
During tlie interrals of amusement he introduced busi- Englishmen. The cable, meanwhile, whieh 
ness, and insinuated those maxims of conduct whieii he ship to th.it of the enemv, being cut, the admi 
was desirous his master should adopt, lie okserved to leftin the liimds of die French; anil as he still 
him, tiiat while he intrusted his atf.iirs into the hands of the combat with great gallantry, he was pushed 
his liitlier’s counsellors, he had the advantage indeed of by their pikes.'- Lord’ Ferrars', seeing the admi 
employing men of wisdom and experience, but men who fall olf, followed with the other sinall vessel 
owed not their promotion to his favour, and who scarcely whole lleet was so discouraged by the loss of 
thought themselves accountable to. him for the e.xcrci.se of inaiider thatthev retired from before Brest.'' ' 
their authority : that by tlie factions, and cabals, and navy came out of harbour; and even ventureii 
jealousies, winch had long prevailed among them, they the co.ast of Sussex. They were repulsbd, am 
more olistructed the advancement of his tdlairs, than they their commander, lost an' eve by the shot of 
liromotcd it by the knowledge which age and practice hail Lcrd Howtird, brother to the ilecea.'^ed admiral, 
conferred upon them: that while he thouglit proper to to the command of the English fleet; and lit* 
pas.s his time in those pleasures, to which hi.s age and ble jiassed at sea during this summer, 
royal fortune invited him, and in those studies whicli Great preiiaralions had been niakim* at land, 
would III time enable him to sway the scejitre with abso- whole winter, foran invasion on France by the • 
lute authority, his best system of government would be to lais ; but the summer was well advanced before - 
intrust his authority into the hands of some one person, w;us in suflicient readiness for the intended 
who was the creature of his will, and who could enter- The long peace which the kingdom had en‘ 
tain no view but that of promoting his service : and that somewhat unfitted the Engli.sh for military ex 
if this minister had also the same reli.sh for pleasure witli and the great change which had lately been int. 
himself, and the same ta.ste for science, ho could more easily the art of w.ar, had rendered it still ni’ore diflicul 
at intervals account to him for his whole conduct, anil them to the use of the weaiions now emploved 
introduce hismaster gradually into the knowledge of pub- The Swiss, and after them the Sjumiards, liad 
lie business ; and thus, without tedious constraint or ap- advantage of a stable infantry, who fought witl 
plication, initiate him in the science of government.'* sword, and were able to repulse even' the he- 

Henry entered into all the views of \Volsey; and find- cavalry, in which the great force of the armi- 
ing no one so capable of executing this plan ofadminis- consisted. 'Hie practice of firc-ai ms was become 
tration as the person who proposed it, he soon advanced though the caliver, which was the weapon no 
his lavourite, from being the companion of his pleasures, was so inconvenient, and attended with so ma 
to be a member of his council ; and from being a member vantages, that it had not entirely discredited tl 
of his council, to be his sole and absolute minister. By weapon in which the English e'xcelled all Ear 
this rapid advancement and uncontrolled authority, the tions. A considerable part of the forces, win 
character and genius ot Wolsey had full opportunity to levied for the invasion of France, consisted of arc 
llisdi.'iiacicr display itself. Insatiable in his aciiuisitions, as soon as affairs were in readiness, the vangu 
but still more magnificent in his expense : of army, amounting to 8000 men, under the coa.i ■ 
extensive capacity, but still more unbounded enterprise : Earl of Shrewsbury, sailed over to Calais. S' 
ambitious ot power, but still more desirous of glory : in- was accoinjianied by the E;irl of Derby, the 
sinuating, engaging, persuasive; and, by turns, lofty, water, Hastings, Co'bham, and Sir iliee ap Tho 
elevated, commanding : haughty to his equals, but aflable tain of the light horse. Another body of COOO 
to his dependents; oppressive to the people, but liberal alter followed under the command of Lord 11 
to his friends; more generous than grateful; less moved chamberlain, attended by the Earls of Northumbr 
by injuries than by contempt; he was framed to take the Kent, the Lords Audley and Delawai', toge> 
ascendant in every intercourse with others, but exerted tin's Carew, Curson, and other gentlemen, 
sujieriority of luilnre with such ostentation as exposed him The king himself prepared to follow with the ■ 
to envy, and made every one willing to recall the original and rear of the army ; and he appointed the que 
inferiority, or rather meanness of \ns Jorlmie. of the kingdom during his absence. That he mi; 

The branch of administration in which Henry most ex- her administration from all disturbance, he ord 
erted himself, while he gave his entire confidence to moiid de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, to be beheai 
Wolsey, was the military, which, as it suited the natural Tower, the nobleman who had been attainted 
gallantry and bravery of his temper, as well as the ardour j.risoned during the late reign. Henry was led i 
of his youth, was the principal object of his attention, this act of violence by the dying commands, .as is i 
Finding that Lewis had made great prcp.arations both by of his lather, who told him, that he never woul 
sea and land to resist him, he was no less careful to levy from danger, while a man of so turbulent a d 
a formidable army, and equip a considerable fleet for the as Suffolk was alive. And as Richard de la Pol 
invasion of France. The command of the fleet was in- of Suflblk, had accepted of a command in the F 
trusted to Sir Edward Howard; who, after scouring the vice, and foolishly attempted to revive the Y. 
Channel for some time, presented himself before Brest, and to instigate them against the present govci. 
where the French navy then lay ; and he challenged them probably, by that means, drew more suddenly 
to a combat. The French admiral, who expected from vengeance on this unhappy nobleman, 
the Mediterranean a reinforcement of some galleys under At last, Henry, attended by the Duke of 
the command of Prejeant de Bidoux, kent within the liar- Buckingham and many others of the nobilit}', 
hour and saw wi'l nation ' ‘1" 'Fri'dUb b-'n an 1 .V :■ arrived a* falnlq. •. i. -r ; . n ,■ , I 'q r..- -.I ■ 
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glorv.'^ Of nil tliose allies on whose .Tssistance he relied, 
the Swiss alone fully performed their engagements. Being 
pul m motion bt a sum of money sent them by Henry, 
of and incited by their victories obtained in 
I'r.iim. Italy, and by their animosity ainiinst France, 
they were preparing to enter that kingdom with an army 
of twentj -five thousand men ; and no equal force could 
bo opposed to their incursion. Maximilian had received 
an advance of 120,000 crowns from Henry, and had pro- 
mised to reinforce the Swiss with 8000 men ; but faded 
in his engagements. That he might make atonement 
to the king, he himself appeared in the Low Countries, 
and joined the English army with some German and 
Flemish soldiers, who were useful in giving an example of 
discipline to Henry’s new levied forces. Observing the 
disposition of the English monarch to be more bent on 
glory than on interest, he enlisted himself in his service, 
ore the cross of St. George, and received pay, a hundred 
crowns a day, as one of his subjects and captains. But 
while he exhibited this extraordinary spectacle, of an Em- 
jicror of Germany sen-ing under a King of England, he 
was treated with the highest respect by Ilenrv, and really 
directed all the operations of the English army. 

Before the arrival of Ileniy and Maxim'ilian in the 
cam|i. the Irarl of Shrewsbury and Lord Herbert had 
formed the siege of Teroiiane, a town situated on the 
frontiers of Picardy ; and they began to attack the iilace 
with 1 igotir. Teligni and Crequi commanded in the town, 
and had a garrison not exceeding three thousand men; 
yet made such stout resistance as protracted tlie siege a 
mouth ; and they at last found themselves more in danger 
from want of provisions and ammunition than from the 
assaults of the besiegers. Having conveted intelligence 
of their situation to Lewis, who liad advanced to Amiens 
with his army, that Prince gate orders to throw relief into 
>tus. ifi. . Fontrailles appeared at the head 

of 800 hofsemcn, each of wdiom carried a 
sack of gunpowder behind him, and two quarters of bacon. 
\V itli this small force he made a sudden and unexpected 
eruption into the English camp, and surmounting all re- 
sistance, advanced to the fosse of the town, wlicre each 
horseman threw down his burden. 'Iliey immediately re- 
turned at the gallop, and were so fortunate as again to break 
through the English, and to suffer little or no loss in this 
dangerous attempt.'' 

Baiilenrouine- But the English had, soon alter, full re- 
sale. venge for the insult. Henry had received 
intelligence of the approach of the French horse, who liad 
advanced to protect another incursion of Fontrailles; and 
he ordered some troops to pass the Lis, in order to oppose 
them. The cavalry of I rance, though they consisted 
chiefly of gentlemen who had behaved with great gallantry 
in many desperate actions in Italy, were, on sight of the 
enemy, seired with so unaccount'alile a panic, that thev 
immediately took to flight, and were [lursucd bv the 
English. The Duke of J.ongueville, who comm.mdcd 
the I rench, Bussi d’Amboisc, Clermont, Imbeicourt, the 
Chevalier Bavard, and many other officers of dislinclion, 
were made prisoners.' The action, or rather rout, is 
sometimes called the battle of Guinegate, from the jdace 
vvhere it was fought; but more commonlv the Ihitllc of 
.S/mrs, because the French, that day, made more use of 
their spurs than of their swords or rnilitary weapons. 

After so considerable an advantage, the king, who was 
at the head of a complete army of above 50,000 men, 
might have made incursions to the gates of Pans, and 
spread confusion and desolation every vvhere. It gave 
Lewis great joy, when he heard that the English, instead 
attacking the dismayed troops 
of !■ ranee, returned to the siege of so inconsiderable a 
place as Teroiiane. The governors were obliged, soon 
after, to capitulate; and Henry found his acquisition of 
so little moment, though gained at the expense of some 
jilood, and what, in his present circumstances, was more 
important, of much valuable time, that he immediately 
demolished the fortifications. Tiie anxieties of the French 


vyero agrain revived with regard to the motions of the Fm^- 
hsli I he Svviss, at the same time, had entered llnrgundv 
with a formidable army, and laid siege to Dnon 'which 
vvas in no condition to resist them. Ferdmafid himself 
though he had made a truce with Lewis, seemed disposed 
to lay hold of every advantage which fortune should 
present to him. Scarcely ever was the French monarchy 
in greater danger, or less in a condition to defend itself 
against those povvei ful armies, which on every side assailed 
or threatened it. Even many of the inhabitants of Paris 
who believed themselves exposed to the rapacity and vio- 
lence of the enemy, began to dislodge, without knowing 
what place could afiord them greater security. 

But Lewis vvas extricated from liis present difficulties 
by the manifold blunders of his enemies. The Swiss 
allowed themselves to be seduced into a ncgociation by 
Trcmoille, governor of Burgundy ; and without making 
inquiry whether that nobleman had anv powers to treat 
they accepted of the conditions which' he offered them! 
Trcmoille, who knew that he should be disavowed bv his 
master, stqiulated whatever they were pleased to demand, 
and thought himself happy, at the expense of some nav- 
ments and very large prom'ises, to get rid of so formidable 
an enemy.'' 

The measures of Henry showed equal ignorance m the art 
of war with that of the Svviss in ncgociation. Tournay 
was a great and rich city, which, though it lay within tlie 
frontiers of Flanders, belonged to France, and aflorded 
the troops of that kingdom a passage into the heart of the 
Kethcrlands. Maximilian, who vvas desirous of freeing 
his grandson from so troublesome a neighbour, advised 
Henry to lay siege to the place; and the English monarch, 
not considering that such an acquisition nowise advanced 
his conquests in Franee, vvas so imprudent as to follow this 
interested counsel. The city of Tournnv. bv its ancient 
charters, being exempted from the burthen o'f a garrison 
the burghers, against the remonstrance of their soveieign’ 
strenuously insisted on maintaining this dangerous iirivi- 
leg’o; and they engaged, by tbcmselves, to make a vigorous 
defence against the enemy.' Their courage filled them 
when matters came to trial ; and after a few d.iv s’ sicm 
the place was surrendered to the English. The l'5ishop’'of 
Tournay vvas lately dead ; and, as a new bishop vvas already 
elected by the chapter, but not installed in 
his oflicc, the king bestowed the admimstm- 
lion of the see on his favourite, Wolsey, and put him m 
immediate possession of the revenues, which were con- 
sidcrable.m Hearing of the retreat of the Swiss, and ob- 
serving the season to be far advanced, he ihoughl jiioper 
to return to England ; and he carried the greater pait of 
his army with him. Success had attended him m everv 
enterprise; and his youthful mind was much elated with 
this seeming prosperity ; but .all men of judgment, co.ai- 
jiaring the advantages of his situation with his progress. 
Ins expense with his acquisitions, were convinced t'lat this 
campaign, so much vaunted, wa.s, in reality, both ruinous 
and inglorious to him." 


'E'o^f’Uccess which, during this summer, had attended 
Henry’s arms in the north, was mueh more decisive. The 
King of Scotland had assembled the whole force of his 
kingdom : and having jiassod the Tweed with a bravo 
though a tumultuary armv of .above 50,000 men, he 
ravaged those parts of Northumberland which lay neirest 
* he emplojed himself in taking the castles 
of iSorliam, Elal, Werke, Ford, and other places of small 
importance. Lady Ford, being taken prisoner in her 
castle, vvas pre.sented to James, and so gained on the alfec- 
tions of that prince, that ho wasted in pleasure the critical 
time which, during the absence of his onemv, he should 
have employed in pushing his conquests. His troops, 
lying in a_ barren country, where thev soon consumed all 
the provisions, began to he pinched with liungoi ; and, as 
the authority of the prince vvas feeble, and military dis- 
cipline, during that age, extremely rel.axed, many of them 
had stolen from the camp, and retired homewards. 
Meanwhile the Earl of Surrey, leaving collected a force of 
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2^,000 men, of wliich 5000 had been sent over ftom the 
king's army in France, niarcbcd to the defence of the 
countrv, nn'd n]i|iroachcd llie Scots, who lay on sonic high 
ground near the hills of Cheviot, The river Tdl ran be- 
tween the armies, and prevented an ciigaiEcmcnt: Siiney, 
tiicrefoie, sent a herald to the Scottish camp, clmlluiiKiug 
the enemy to descend into the plain of Alilficid, which lay 
towards tlie south; and there, appointing a day fur the 
combat, to try their valour on equal ground. As he re- 
ceived no s.uNfictory answer, he made a feint of marching 
towards Berwick ; as if he intended to enter SculLmd, to 
lay ivastc the bonlers, and cut oif the piuvisioiis of tlie 
enemy. The Scottish army, in tinier to prevent his pur^ 
nose, put themselves in motion ; and li.iving set fire to the 
liiils in which they had quartered, tliey descended from 
the hills. Surrey, tiking advankigc of the smoke which 
was blown tow.irds hini, and whicii concealed his raove- 
inents, irassctl the Till with his artillcrv and vanguard at 
the bridge of TwiscI, and sent the rest of his army to seek 
a ibid liigher up the river. 

An eiig.igciueiit was now become inevita- 
jiiisriit. proii.ucd for it with 

tranqiiiliily in-il order." 'Die English divided their army 
into two lines: I/ird Howard letl the main botlv of the 
tiist line, Sir Edmond Howanl the right wing, Sir Mar- 
iiiadiikc Constable the left. Hie Earl of Surrey, himself, 
romnuuidcd the main I^v of the second Hue, Lotd D.i- 
cres the right wing. Sir Edward Stanley the left. Hiu 
front of the Scots prcscntcil three divisions to the cnemv: 
ii 4 til«iii the middle was led Iw the king himself: the 
I'louihn. r, (.])(, |». ilic l-lirl of Huntley, assisted by 
Ixinl Hume: the left by the Eirls of Lenox and Aigyle. 
A ibiirth division, under the E-irl of Uolhwcll, made a 
body of reserve. Huntley began the battle; and after a 
sharp coiillict, put to lligllt the left wing of the English, 
and chiUcd them olf the field : hut, on returning from tim 
pursuit, he found the whole Scottish ariny in gri.it di.'> 
order. 'Flic division under Lenox and Aruvk>,elatv«l with 
the success of the other wing, had broken tlieir ranks, and, 
iiotwitlisundmg the rcnionstr.mci.v and inlrt itks of L*i 
Alottc, tile French amUissador, h.ul nished h<..uIlong upon 
the enemy. Nut only Sir Edtiiond How.,rd, at the he.ul 
of his division, retfiv'id them with griat v~aluur; but l).i- 
cres, who couiiii.uidLd in the second line, wlaeling aliout 
ihirmg the action, full upon their rear, and put them to 
the sivoid wiiiiuiit resistiiiie. Tlic division under Janiis, 
and that under Hothwell, aniinalid by the v.iloiir of t* eir 
IciJlis, still m.ide head against the English, and throw iiig 
themselves into a circle, proinicted the artion, till night 
sefiar.itcfl the eoinlMt.uits. Tlie vii lory s cmed vet un- 
ilLciiUd, and the niiiiiliurs that fell on i.icli side Wire 
ne.irly iqiril, ainuuiitiiig to above 5000 men: hut the 
inorniiig di-coverLil while the advaiitige lav. 'llic Eng- 
lish had lost only persons of sm.ill note ; but the flower 
of the Scoitish injhility had f.illeii in b.ittlc, and tliiir king 
himsilf, nlii r the most diligent inquiry, could no vvliire 
he found. In sv.irehiiig the fielil, the I'.iiglisli met with a 
de.id botlv whieh risumhliil him, and was air.i}Ltl in a 
similar h.ibii ; and they put it in a leaden loiliii and sent 
It to London. During .sonic time it was kept uiiburieil ; 
because James iliid iiinler sciiiciice of cxcumiiiimicution, 
on account of bis coiifulenicy with France, and his oppe- 
sitioii to tile lioly sce:v hut upon HeiiryS uppliKitiuii, 
wliu priteiidid that this prineu had, in tliu iiisLiiit liifurc 
his death, discovrrid signs of repeiit.uiie, ahsolution was 
given him, anil his body vv.is iiiierrcil. Tlie iicuts, how- 
ever, still iisscited that it was nut James’s body which 
was fmind on the field of h.iltle, but that of oiio'Elphin- 
stone, who h.ul hicii arniyid in arms ri-scmbliiig their 
king's, ill order to divide the attention of tlie English, and 
sliare tlie danger vvitli Ins master. It vv.is believed that 
James had been seen crossing the Tvvecil at Kelso; and 
some imagined that he had bciii killed by the va.ss,ils of 
Lord Hiiine, whom tlial iiobIciii.iii had instigated to coin- 
init so enormous a crime. Bui the popukicc ciiterbiincd 
the o|iinioii that he was still alive, and, h.tving scciitly 
gone in pilgrimage to the Holy Land, would soon return 
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and take possession of liie throne. This fond conceit was 
long ciiterl tilled among the Scots. 

The King of Scotland and most of his chief nobles 
being .slain in tlie field of Flouden, so this Inltle was 
called, an inviting opportunity was olTered to Henry of 
gaining advantages over that kingdom, perhaps of reducing 
It to subjection. But lie discovered, on this occasion, a 
mind trulv great and generous. When the Queen of 
Scotland, 'Al.irgarct, who was created regent during (he 
infancy of her son, applied for peace, he readily grant^ 
it ; and took com|xission of the helpless condition of his 
sister and nephew. The Earl of Surrey, who had gained 
him so great a victory, was restored to the . n i«ii 
title of Duke of Norfolk, which had bran 
forfeited bv bis fitlier for engaging on tlie sidc of Richard 
III. lojrd Ilownrd was hoiiourcu with the title of I^rl 
of Surrey. Sir Charles Brandon, tlie king’s favourite, 
whom he liad hefure cnsitcd Viscount Lisle, was now 
railed to the dignity of Duke of Suifolk. Wolscy, vvho 
was both his Civouritc and his minister, was created Bishop 
of Lincoln. Lord Herbert obtained the title of Earl of 
Worcastcr. Sir Edward Stanley that of Lord Alonteagle. 

Tliougli peace with Scot'aiiu gave Henry security on 
that side, and enabled him to prosecute, in tranquillity, 
his enterprise against France, some other incidents had 
happcncti, which more than countcrlnlanced this fortunate 
event, and served to open his eves vvitli regard to the 
nishnc.>s of an undcrtikiiig into which his youth and high 
fortune had Imrayed iiim. 

_ Lewis, fully .’•cusihlc of (he dangerous situation to which 
Ills kingdom liad been reduced during the former cniii- 
paigii, VV.IS resolved, by every expedient, to prevent the 
retiini of like perils, and to break the confederacy of his 
LMieinics. Tlie Pope was nowise dispovcd to push llic 
Freiieh to extremity ; and, provided they did not return 
tu Like puisi-ssioii oY Milan, Ids interest rather led Iiim to 
priservc the halaiicc nnioiig the contending partiii. He 
accepted, tlierefore, of Lewis’s oifer to renounce the 
cuuiiuil of Lyons ; and he took ulT the cxcomimiidcatioii 
which his predecessor and Idiiiself had fulndimted against 
lb.it king and Ids kingdom. Ferdinand was now fast 
declining in yean: and as he ciitertained no further am- 
bition than tiMl of keeping posses.sion of Navam*, vvldch 
lie had siibdueil by Ids arnis and policy, he readily heark- 
ened to the proposals of la.*wis fur prolonging tlie trine 
another year; and he cviii showed an iiiclination of form- 
ing a more iiitiiiMie coniievion with th.it monarch. Lewis 
h.ul drupt liiiits of his iiiteiilion to marry his second 
liaugliier, lli-iiie. either to Cli.irics, Prince of Spain, or 
in's lirutliur Fenliiiand, hnih of (hum gniiiilsons pf the 
Sp.uiisii iiioii.ireli ; and he declared Ids resolution of 
bLoiuwing on hir, .is her portion, his cl.iiiii to the duchy 
of Md.in. I'lrilinand not only embraced these proposals' 
with Joy ; hut also engiigcil die £m|ieror, Maximilian, in 
the s line views, and procured his accession to a treaty, 
widcli opciieil so inviting a prospect of aggrandizing tlieir 
co’iimon gr.inilcldhlren. 

Will'll llciirv was iiifurnied of Fi-nliiiand’s renewal of 
the truce with Levvis, he fell into a violent rage, and loudly 
coiiiplaiiii'd th.it his fathcr-in-Iavv bad fiist, by high pro= 
iiiises.md professions, engaged him in enmity vvitli France, 
and afierwani'!, without giving him the least warning, had 
now ag:uii .vicrificcd Ids interests to Ids own selfish pur- 
poses, and li.ul lelt Idm exposed alone to all the danger 
and ev|)eiise of (he vv.ir. In proportion to his casv cre- 
dulity, and his uiisuspi-i ting reliance on Fenlinand, was 
the vclu'ir.i'iicc vvitli vvideh he exclaimed ag.iinst the treat- 
ment which lie met with; and he threatened revenge for 
this egregious treachery ami breach of f.dth.i Bui he lost 
all patience when infurined of (he other iicgociation, by 
whidi Maximilian was also seduced from his alliance, anil 
in which proposals had bien agreed to, fur the marriage 
of tlie Prime of S|i;m _ vvitli die daughter of Frame. 
Charles, during the lifetime of the late king, had been 
aliianced to Alary. Henry's younger sister; and, as the 
prince now !qqiri'.‘ii'Iiid die age of puberty, the kieg had 
ex]iectid tlic immediate lompletion of the marriage, and 
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the lionourable settlement of a sister, for whom lie had 
entertained a tender affection. Such a complication, 
therefore, of injuries gave him the lughest displeasure, and 
inspired him with a desire of expressing his disdain to- 
wards those who had imposed on his youth and inexpe- 
rience, and had abused his too great facility. 

The Duke of Longueville, who had been made prisoner 
at the battle of Guinegate, and who was still detained in 
England, was ready to fake advantage of all these disposi- 
tions of Henry, in order to procure a peace and even an 
alliance, which he knew to be passionately desired by his 
master. He represented to the king that Anne, Queen of 
France, being lately dead, a door was 0[icned thereby for 
an affinity which might tend to the advantage of both 
kingdoms, and which would serve to terminate honourably 
all the differences between them : that she had left Lewis 
no male children ; and, as he had ever entertained a strong 
desire of having heirs to the crown, no marriage seemed 
more suitable to him than that with the Princess of Eng- 
land, whose youth and beauty afforded the most flattering 
hopes in that particular; that, though the marriage of a 
princess of sixteen with a king of fifty-three might seem 
unsuitable, yet the other advantages attending the alliance 
were more than sufficient compensation for this inequality : 
and that Henry, in loosening his connexions with Spain, 
from which he had never reaped any advantage, would 
contract a close affinity with Lewis, a prince, who, through 
his whole life, had invariably maintained the character of 
probity and honour. 

As 'Henry seemed to hearken to this discourse with 
willing ears, Longueville informed his master of the pro- 
bability, which he discovered, of bringing the matter to a 
happy conclusion; and he received full [lowers for nego- 
ciating the treaty. The articles were easily adjusted lie- 

Pcacewiih tween the monarchs. Lewis agreetl that 
Fr-ince. Tournay should remain in the hands of the 

< lAiisr. English; that Richard de la Pole should be 
banished to Mentz, there to live on a [lension assigned 
him by Lewis; that Heiirv should receive payment of a 
million of crowns, being the arrears due bv treaty to his 
father and himself; and that the [irincess' Mary'should 
bring four hundred thousand crowns as her portion, and 
enjoy as large a jointure as anv Queen of France, even the 
former, who was heiress of Brittany. Die ino princes also 
agreed on the succours with which they should mutually 
supply each other, m case either of them were attacked by 
an enemy .r 

oih Oct. consequence of this treaty, Mary was 

sent over to France with a S|)lendid retinue, 
and Lewis met her at Abbeville, where the espousals 
W'ere celebrated. He w'as enchanted with the beauty, 
grace, and numerous accomplishments of the young 
princess ; and, being naturally of an amorous disposition, 
which his advanced age had not entirely cooled, he was 
seduced into such a course of gaiety and pleasure, as 
proved very unsuitable to his declining state of health.’- 
zt.D. 1515 . He died in less than three months afler the 

isi J.ui. marriage, to the extreme regret of the French 
nation, who, sensible of his tender concern for their wel- 
fare, gave hirn, with one voice, the honourable appellation 
oi father of his people. 

Francis, Duke of Angoulcmc, a youth of one-and- 
twenty, who had married Lewis’s oldest daughter, suc- 
ceeded him on the throne; and, by his activity, valour, 
generosity', and other virtues, gave prognostics of a ha|)py 
and glorious reign. Tliis young monarch had been ex- 
tremely struck with the charms of the English [irincess ; 
and, even during his predecessor's life-time, had paid her 
such assiduous court, as made some of his friends appre- 
hend that he had entertained views of gallantry towards 
her. But, being warned that, by indulging this passion, 
he might probably exclude himself from the throne, he 
forbore all further addresses ; and even watched the young 
dowager with a very caieful eye, during the first months of 
her yyidowhood. Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, was, 
at that time, in the court of France, the most comely 
personage of his time, and the most accomplished in all 
the exercises which were then thought to befit a courtier 

r Du Tillof. 
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and a soldier. He was Henry’s chief favouiite, and that 
rnonarch had even onco entertained thoughts of marrying 
him to his sister, and had given indulgence to the mutual 
passion which took place between them. The queen ask- 
ed Suffolk whether he had now the courage, xvithout further 
reflection, to espouse her? and she told him, that lier 
brother would more easily forgive him for not asking his 
consent, than for acting contrary to his orders. Suffolk de- 
clined not so inviting an offer ; and their nuptials were 
secretly celebrated at Paris. Francis, who was pleased 
with this marriage, as it prevented Henry from foimin" 
any powerful alliance by means of his sister,' interposed 
his good offices m appeasing him : and even Wolsey, hav- 
ing entertained no jealousy of Suffolk, who xvas content to 
participate in the king’s [ileasures, and had no ambition 
to engage in public business, was active in reconciling the 
king to his sister and brother-in-law; and he obtained them 
[lermission to return to England. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 

Wolsey’satlnnuistiation— Scotch affairs — Progress of Francis I — Jealousy 
of Henry— Jouuia> riehvered to France — Wolsey appoinietl legate— 
IIjs mannerof exercising that ofhee — Death ot the Finperor INIaMMiilian 
— Charles, Kingotbpain, chosen emperor — Interview hitwien Iltm v and 
Francis neir Calais— 1 lie Fniperor Charle'sai rives in I — Media- 

tion ot Henry — Inal and condemuation ot the Duke ot Jluckingham. 

The numerous enemies whom Wolsey ’s ^ j, .. 
sudden elevation, his aspiring charact’er, yVarseVs ' 
and his haughty deportment had raised him, aiimmistr.itioii 
served only to' rivet him faster m Henry’s confidence ; 
who \ allied himself on suppoiting the ciioi'ce which he had 
made, and who was inca[)ahle of yielding cither to the 
murmurs of tlie people, or the discontents of the gieat. 
That artful prelate, likewise, well acquainted with the 
king’s im[)erious temper, concealed from him the absolute 
ascendant which he had acquired ; and while lie secretly 
directed all public councils, he ever pretended a blind 
submission to the will and authority of his master. By 
entering into the king’s pleasures, he preserved his affec- 
tion ; by conducting his business, he gratified his indo- 
lence; and by his unlimited complaisance in both capaci- 
ties, he prevented all that jealousy to which his exorbitant 
acquisitions, and his splendid ostentatious train of life 
should natuially have given birth. The archbishopric of 
York falling vacant by the death of B.imbridge, u olsey 
was [iromoted to that see, and resigned the bishopric of 
Lincoln. Besides enjoying the administration of Tournay, 
he got possession, on easy leases, of the rei enues of Bath, 
Worcester, and Ilereford, bishoprics filled by Italians, 
who were allowed to reside abroad, and uho weie glad' 
to compound for this indulgence, by yielding a consider- 
able share of their income. He held in commendain the 
abbey of St. Alban’s, and many other churcli preferments 
He was even allowed to unite with the see of Yoik, fust 
that of Durham, iiextthat of Winchester ; and theio seem- 
ed to be no end of his acquisitions. IIis further advance- 
ment in ecclesiastical dignity served him as a [irctence lor 
engrossing still more revenues : the Pope, observing Ins 
great influence over the king, was desirous of ongjgmg 
him 111 his interests, and created him a cardinal. No 
churchman, under colour of exacting respect to lehgion, 
ever c.irried to a greater height the state and dignity of that 
character. IIis tram consisted of eight hundred servants, 
of whom many were knights and gentlemen ; some even 
of the nobility put their children into his family as a place 
of education ; and in order to gain them f.ivour with thrir 
patron, allowed them to bear offices as his seivants. Who- 
ever was distinguished by any art or science paid court to 
the cardinal ; and none paid court in vain. Literatuie, 
which was then in its infancy, found in him a generous 
patron ; and both by his public institutions and [irivate 
bounty, he gave encouragement to every branch of erudi- 
tion.” Not content with this munificence, which gained 
him the approbation ol the wise, he strove to dazzle tlio 
eyes of the po[)ulace, by the splendour of iiis equipage and 
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fuinilure. the co';lly cmbroitlery of Ins litcncs, the lu-tre 
of Ills apparel. He tvas the ilrst clcreAinan in I'.nelatKl 
th.it wore silk anil ;;old, not on!', on Ins habit, but aKo on 
his saddles and the tnippincs of bis borsCs.l> Ik (aiisul 
Ins caninia* s liat to be bonie aloft bv a pcr^^on of rank ; 
and u hen he came to the kind' s chapel, c\onld (Krinit it to 
be hmi on no place bnt the altar. A piicst, the talk st anri 
nro^t comely he could tind, c-irncd before* bini a pdl.ir i>f 
siher, on uhosc top r\as pki(ed a tros^: but not s.^isfnd 
cvith this panide, to r.hKn he thoncdit himself i ntitlfd as 
cardinal, he provided another pritst of Kpi.d stature and 
beauty, who marclud alone', bi .irniir the (lo'S ol York, 

eri in the dioc("-e of Canterbury ; contrary to the ancient 
Mile, and the ae'ii r inent betweeii'lhe [in kites of these rival 
sees s The [irojile made merry with the cardinal’s osten- 
tation ; and s iid they w i re now sensible, th.it one crucifix 
alone was not suflicient foi the expiation of liis sms and 
offenrcs. 

Warham, Chancellor and Archbishop of Canterbury, a 
man of a moderate temner, averse to all disputes, cliose 
rather to retire from public employment, than maintain an 
uncijiial contest w itli the hauyhty caidinal. He rcsijtned 
Ins o/fico of chancellor; and the creat seal was immedi- 
ately delivered to Wolsey. If this new accumulation of 
dignity increased his enemies, it also served to exalt bis 
personal character, and prove the extent of his capaeitv. 
A stiict administration of justice took place during his 
enjoy nient of this high office; and no chancellor ecer 
discovered greater impartiality in his decisions, deeper 
jienetration of judgment, or more enlarged knowledge of 
law' and equity 

The Duke of Norfolk, finding the king’s money almost 
entirely exhausted by [irqiects and [ileasures, while Ins 
inclination for expense still' continued, was glad to resign 
Ins office of treasurer, and retire from court. Ills rival. 
Fox, Bishop of Y inchester, reaped no advantage from his 
absence ; but partly overcome by years and infirmities, 
[arlly disgusted at the ascendant acquired by Wolsey, 
withdrew' hiniscdf wholly to the care of his diocese. The 
Duke of Sufiblk had also taken offence that the king, by 
the cardinal’s persuasion, had refused to pav a debt winch 
he had contracted during Ins residence in France ; and he 
thenceforth affected to live in jiinacy. These metdents 
left \Volsey to enjoy, without a rival, the whole power 
and favour of the king; and they put into Ins hands every 
kind of authority. In cam did Fox, before Ins retirti 
ment, wain the king, “ not to sufier the servant to be 
greater than Ins master;” Henry reidied, “ that he well 
knew how to retain all Ins subjects in obedience;’’ but he 
continued still an unlimited cleference in every thing to 
the directions and counsels of the cardinal. 

The public trampiilbtv was so well established in Eng- 
land, the obedience of the peo|ile so entire, the general 
administration of justice by the cardinal’s means'' so 
exact, that no domestic occurrence lia|)]iened considerable 
enough to disturb the repose of the king and Ins minister: 
they might e\cn have dispensed with giving any strict 
attention to foreign aflaiis, were it possible for men to 
enjoy any situation in alsoluto traiiqudlitv, or abstain 
from projects and entci [irises, bow ever fruitless and un- 
necessary. 

bcoltl, affairs, "l” Scotland, 

who left Ins widow regent of the kingdom, 
and the vote of the convention of states, which confirmed 
that destination, bad expressly limited her authority to 
the condition of her remaining unmarried but notwith- 
standing tins limitation, a few'montlis after her husband’s 
death, she espoused the Earl of Angus, of the name of 
Douglas, a young nobleman of great family ancl promising 
Impes. Some of the nobility now pioposed the electing 
ol Angus to the regency, and recommended tins choice as 
the most likely means of preserving peace with England : 
but the jealousy of the great families, and the fear of ex- 
alting the Douglasses, begat op[iosition to this measure. 
Loid Ilume, in parliculav, the most powerful cbieflam in 
the kingdom, insisted on recalling the Duke of Albany, 
son to a brother of James III. who bad been banishe'd 
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into Trance, and who, having there m.arricd, bad left po^- 
l( nly that were the next heirs to tiic crown, and tlie nc.ucst 
ri lations to tliuir young sovereign. Albany, tbongli first 
[iriiue of the blood, bad never been in Scotland, w.is 
lot.dly iinacqnanited with the manners of the |ic’ 0 [ile, 
igiior.nit of tlicir situation, iinpractiscd in their language ; 
yet siidi w.is the f.n our attending the French alliance, and 
so gre.it the aiitbority of Hume, that tins prince was iii- 
Mtfd to acctqit the reins of goveniniont. Francis, careful 
not to gun olldicc to llie King of England, detained 
Alb my some time in France; but at length, sensible how 
im[>nrtant it was to keep Scotland in bis interests, be per- 
mitted him to go over and take possession of the regency 
be even renewed the ancient league with that kingdom, 
tliough it im[ibed such a close connexion as might bo 
thought somewhat to intrench on his alliance with Eng- 
land. 

Y'lien the regent arrived in Scotland, be made inquiries 
concerning the state of the country, and ebameter of the 
people ; and be discovered a scene with wliicb be was 
Iiitberto but little acquainted. That turbulent kingdom, 
he found, was rather to be considered as a confcdcrarv, 
and that not a close one, of petty princes, than a regular 
system of civil polity; and even the king, much more a 
regent, pos-essed an authority very uncertain and [irc- 
carions. Arms mote than laws prevailed ; and courage, 
prefer, ably to equity or justice, was the virtue most valued 
and respected. Tke nobility, in whom the whole power 
resided, were so connected by hereditary alliances, or so 
divided by inveterate enmiti'es, that it was im|ios.sible, 
without em|)loying an armed lorce, either to punish the 
most flagrant giiilt, or give security to the most entire inno- 
cence. Ila[)me and violence, when exercised on a hostile 
tribe, instead of making a person odious among bis own 
clan, rather recommended him to their esteem and a|)pro- 
bation ; and by rendering him useful to the chieftain, en- 
titled him to a preference above his fellows. And though 
the necessity of mutual support served as a close cement 
of amity among those of the same kindred, the spirit of 
revenge against enemies, and the desire of prosecuting the 
deadly feuds, (so they were called,) still appeared to be 
passions the most predominant among that uncultivated 
people. 

Tlie persons to whom Albany on his arrival first applied 
for information with regard to the state of the country, 
happened to be inveterate enemies of Hume and they 
represented that powerful nobleman as the chief source of 
public disorders, and the great obstacle to the execution 
of the laws and the administration of justice. Before the 
authority of the magistrate could be established, it was 
nepessary, they said, to make an example of this gieat 
oft'ender; and by the terror of bis punishment, teach all 
lesser criminals to [lay tes[iect to the power of their sove- 
reign Albany, moved by these reasons, was induced to 
forget Hume’s past services, to wdiicb he had in a great 
measure been indebted for the regency ; and he no longer 
bore towards him that favourable countenance with which 
he was wont to receive him. Hume perceived tlie aliena- 
tion, and was incited, both by regard to his own safety, 
and from motii'es of revenge,' to take measures in oppo- 
sition to the regent. Fle applied himself to Angus and 
the ipieen-dowager, and re|)resented to them the danger to 
xvhich the infant prince was exposed from the ambition of 
Albany, next heir to the crown, to whom the states had 
impuidently intrusted the whole authority of government. 
Bv his persuasion Margaret formed the design of carrying 
off the young king, and putting him under the [irotectioii 
of her brother; and when that conspiracy was detected, 
she herself, attended by Hume and Angus, withdrew into 
England, where she was soon after delivered of a d.irglitcr. 

Henry, in order to cheek the authoiitv of Albany and 
the French party, gave encouragement to these malcon- 
tents, and assured them of his support. Blatters being 
afterwards in appearance accommodated between Hnmo 
and the regent, that nobleman returned into his own 
country; hut mutual suspicions and jealousies still pre- 
vailed. He xvas committed to custody, under the care of 
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tlic E’jrl of Amn, Iiis brolher-iii-law ; and was for some 
time detained prisoner in Iiis castle. But having per- 
suaded Arran to enter into the conspiracy with him, he 
^vas allowed to make his escape; and he openly levied 
war upon the repent. A new accommodation ensued, not 
more sincere tlian the forepoinp, and Hume rvas so im- 
iirudent as to intrust himself, topether with his brother, 
into the hands of that prince. They were immediately 
seired, committed to custody, brought to trial, condemned, 
:ind executed. No legal crime was proved against these 
brothers : it was only alleged, that at the battle of Flouden 
they had not done their duty in supporting the king; and 
as this backwardness could, not, from the course of their 
]iast life, bo ascribed to cowardice, it was commonly im- 
jiuted to a more criminal motive. The evidence, however, 
of guilt jiroduced against them was far from being valid 
or convincing; and the people, who hated them while 
living, were much dissatisfied with their execution. 

Such violent remedies often produce, for some time, a 
deceitful tranquillity ; but as they destroy mutual con- 
fidence, and beget the most inveterate animosities, their 
consequences are commonly fatal, both to the jiubhc and 
to those who have recourse to them. The regent, however, 
took advantage of the present calm which prevailed ; and 
being invited over by the French king, who was at that 
time willing to gratify Henry, he went into France; and 
was engaged to remain there for some years. During the 
absence of the regent such confusions prevailed in Scot- 
land, and such mutual enmity^ rapine, and violence among 
the great families, that that kingdom was for a long time 
utterly disabled, both from offending its enemies and 
assisting its friends. We have carried on the Scottish his- 
tory some years beyond the present period ; that, as that 
country had little connexion with the general system of 
Europe, we might be the less interrupted in the narration 
of those more memorable events whicii were transacted m 
the other kingdoms. 

It was foreseen, that a young active prince like Francis, 
and of so martial a disposition, would soon employ the 
great preparations which his predecessor before his death 
had made for the conquest of' Milan. He had been ob- 
served even to weep at the recital of the military exploits 
of Gaston de Foix ; and these tears of emulation were 
held to be sure presages of his future valour. He renewed 
the treaty which Lewis had made with Henry ; and hav- 
ing left every thing secure behind him, he marched his 
enemies towaids the south of France ; jiretending that his 
sole purpose was to defend his kingdom against the in- 
cursions of the Swiss. This formidable people still re- 
tained their animosity against France ; and having taken 
Maximilian, Duke of Milan, under their protection, and 
in reality reduced him to absolute dependance, they were 
determined, from views both of honour and of interest, to 
defend him against the invader.'' They fortified them- 
selves in all those valleys of the Alps Uirough which they 
thought the French must necessarily pass; and when 

I’rosrpssof Francis, with great secresy, industry, and 

I'Mncii 1 . perseverance, made his entrance into Pied- 
mont by another passage, they were not dismayed, but 
descended into the plain, though unprovided with cavalry, 
and ojiposed themselves to the progress of the French 
arms. At Marignan, near Milan, they 
' ‘ ■ fought with Francis one of the most furious 

and best contested battles that is to be met with in the his- 
toiy of these later ages; and it required all the heroic 
valour (.f this prince to inspire his troops with courage 
sufficient to resist the desperate assault of those moun- 
taineers. After a bloody action in the evening, night and 
darkness parted the combatants; but next morning the 
Swiss renewed the attack with unabated ardour; and it 
was not till they had lost all their bravest troops that thev 
could be prevailed on to retire. Tlie field was strewed 
with twenty thousand slain on both sides ; and the Mare- 
schal Trivulzio, who had been present at eighteen pitched 
battles, declared that every engagement which he had yet 
seen was only the play of children ; the action of Marig- 
nan was a combat of heroes.' After this great victory, the 
conquest of the Milanese was easy and open to Francis. 

Ii Mfinnirrs tin ■Rrll.u. lil). i. Gnicciarthni, Iib. 1C. 
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Tiio success and glory of the French j,„i, 

mon.arch began to excite jealousy in Henry ; 

and his rapid progress, though in so distaiit a ( nuntri , w.is 
not regarded without apprehensions by Ihe English 
ministry. Italy was, during that age, the seat ol nhgion, 
of literature, and of commerce; and as it po'-sessed alone 
that lustre which has since been shared out among nthei 
nations, it attracted the attention of all Eurojic, and men 
acquisition which was made there ajipcared more impor- 
tant than its weight in the balanre of power vas, strictly 
speaking, entitled to. Henry also thought that he had 
reason to complain of Francis for sending the Duke of 
Albany into Scotland, and undermining the power and 
credit of his sister the qucen-dowager.i^ The lepairing ol 
the fortifications of Terouenne, was likewise regarded as a 
breach of treaty. But above all, what tended to alienate 
the court of England, was the disgust which Wolsey had 
entertained against the French monarch. 

Henry, on the connuest of Toumay, had refused to ad- 
mit Lewis Gaillarl, tlie bishop elect, to the possession of 
the temporalities, because that prelate declined taking the 
oath of allegiance to his new sovereign ; and \Vo!scy was 
appointed, as above i elated, administrator of the bislfopiic. 
As the cardinal wished to obtain the free and undistuihed 
enjoyment of this revenue, he applied to Francis, and de- 
sired him to bestow on Gaillart some see of equal value 
in France, and to obtain Ins resignation of Toiirnaj. 
Francis, who still hoped to recover possession of that city, 
and who feared that the full establishment of Wolsey m 
the bishopr.c would prove an obstacle to his purpose, had 
hitherto neglected to gratify the haughty prelate ; and the 
Bishop of Tournav, by applying to the coiiit of Romo, 
had obtained a bull for Ins settlement in the sec. Wolsey, 
who expected to bo indulged ui every request, and who 
exacted respect from the greatest iinnccs, resented the slight 
put upon him by Francis ; and he pushed his master Ic 
seek an occasion’of quarrel with that monarch.' 

Maximilian, the emperor, was ready to embrace every 
overture for a new enterprise ; especially if attended with 
an offer of money, of which he was Very greedy, very 
prodigal, and veiy indigent. Richard Race, forrncily 
secretary to Cardinal Bambndge, and now secietaiy of 
state, was despatched to the court of Vienna, and had a 
commission to propose some considerable payments to 
Maximilian : m he thence made a journey into Switzer- 
land, and by like motives engaged some oi' the cantons to 
furnish troops to the emperor. That prince invaded Italy 
with a considerable army ; but being repulsed from before 
Milan, he retreated with his army into Germany, made 
peace with France and Venice, ceded Veiona to that re- 
public for a sum of money, and thus excluded himself in 
some measure from all future access into Italy. And 
Henry found, that after expending five or six hundred 
thousand ducats in order to gratify his own and the car- 
dinal’s humour, he had only weakened his alliance with 
Francis, without diminishing the power of that prince. 

Tliere were many reasons which engaged the king not 
to proceed further at present in his enmity against Fiance ; 
he could hope for assistance from no power in Europe. 
Feidinand, his father-in-law, who had often deceived him, 
was declining through age and infirmities ; and a‘ speedy 
period was looked for to the long and prosperous reign of 
that groat monarch. Charles, Prince of Spain, sovereign 
of the Low Countries, desired nothing but peace with 
I'rancis, who had it so much in his power, if provoked, to 
obstruct his jicaceable accession to that rich inheritance 
which was awaiting him. The Pope was overawed by the 
jiower of France, and Venice was engaged in a close alli- 
ance with that monarchy." Henry, therefore, was con- 
strained to remain in tranquillity during some time ; and 
seemed to give himself no concern with regard to the 
affairs of the continent. In vain did Maximilian endea- 
vour to allure him into some expense, by offering to make 
a resignation of the imperial crown in his favour. The 
artifice was too gross to succeed, even with a prince so 
little politic as Henry ; and Pace, his envoy, who was per- 
fectly well acquainted with the emperor’s motives and cha- 
racter, gave liira warning that the sole view of that prince, 
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i'l 'n Aing him hlicnl nn ofTir, In ilmw monpy 
froni him. 

A D I'l' 'Yhnpnn-iipivrr>'.l|U'at»'jwvnilr<l in r.M- 

■ rnjif, tini fvrril h''|'ii'*»'!.”l «liirh had li-'n 
so long Inol.cd fnr, and from which «uih ifnpf>rt.irt rnp. 
SpquiT.ces wm* fxptrtcd. I'l'* tif I'l nhiund tin* ( 'a- 
tholir, and l!ii‘ <iirt(5sio’i of 1 is mndM<n ('li.nrlrs lo his 
(xtcnsivp dominioi's. T)i» nicn- ('liirlrs p-hnnccfl in 
)io\7fT and nulharitv, the ir.nn* was IV'iicis «< iisibln of th«* 
iiecpssily ho liims<‘ff l.iy niidcr «>f l‘ lininc th" c«tiifi<li-n<v 
and rrii'nddiin of lii'iin: and Iip t'«A at h*t Ilia only 
niPthod hy siiiirh Iip roiihl ohL’iin siKn''<, tin* pasiiig of 
court by prcspnLs and IhItPrv to thp haughty rardinnl. 

\ n'lsiiL Ilontiivpt, Admiral of T^cp, vr.is dp- 
s|ntphf d 111 lyjndnn, and he was direetpd to 
employ all his iiisiiiuatinn a>id addnss,«]nahtips in which 
he exedipd, to iirociin* himself a iilacp in NVolses's good 
graces. After tfio ambassador hail succeeded in nis pur- 
pose, Iip took an nnportiiiiity of expressing bis mastpr’s 
regret, that by miskihps and m'isaprrpbeiisioiis In* liad been 
so unfortunatp as to lose a friciidship wliicli lie so much 
valued as tliat of Ilis Kminpncp. Wolscy was not deaf, 
to these lionoiirablp ndvaiicps from so girat a mopaidi ; 
and he svns ihciicpfortli observes] to express himsdf on 
all occasions in favour of the rrcnch alliance. Ihc more 
to engage him in his interests, Francis entered into such 
confidence with him, that lie asked his advice even in bis 
most secret affairs; and bad recourse to him in all diffi- 
cult emergencies, ns to an oracle of wisdom and profound 
policy. Tlic cardinal made no secret to the king of this 
private correspondence ; and Ileniy was so prepossessed 
in favour of the great capacity of his minister, that he said 
he vcrilr believed he would govern Francis ns well as 
himself." 

When matters seemed sufficiently prepared, Bonnivet 
^ned to the cardinal his master's acsirc of recovering 
Toumay: and Wolsey immediately, without hesitation, 
engagea to effect Iiis purpose. He took an opportuni^ of 
representing to the king and council, that Tournay W so 
remote from Calais, that it would he vciy difficult, if not 
impossible, in ease of war, to keen the communication 
open between these two places : that ns it was situated 
on the frontiers both of France and the Netherlands, it 
xvas exposed to atkacks from both these countries, and 
must necessarily, either by force or famine, fail into the 
hands of the first assailant : that even in time of pence it 
could not he jircscrvcd without a large garrison, to restrain 
the numerous and mutinous inhabitants, ever discontented 
with the English government: and that the possession of 
Tournay, os it was tliiis iirec.arious and expensive, so was 
:t entirely useless, and afforded little or no means of an- 
noying, on occasion, die dominions either of Charles or of 
Francis. 

Tminray e«i(d .Hiesc reasons svctc of tlicmselvGs con- 

lo 1 ntnee. vincing, and were sure of meeting with no 
opposition when tliey came from the mouth of the cardi- 
nal. A treaty, therefore, was entered into for the ceding 
of Tournay ; and in order to give to that measure a more 
graceful nppcnrancp, it was agreed that the dauphin and 
the Princess hlary, both of diem infants, should he be- 
trothed, and that this citv should he considered as the 
dowry of the princess. Such kinds of agreement were 
then common among sovereigns, though it was very rare 
that the interests and views of the parties continued no 
steady as to render the intended mnmages effectual. Bat 
as Henry had been at considerable expense in building a 
citadel at Tournay, Francis agreed to pay him 600,000 
crowns at twelve annual payments, and to put into his 
hands eight hostages, all of them men of quality, for the 
performance of the article :e and, lest the cardinal should 
think himself neglected in these stipulations, Francis pro- 
mised him a yearly pension of twelve thousand livr^ ax 
an equivalent for nis administration of the bishopric of 
Tournav. 

The French monarch, having succeeded so well in this 
iicgociation, began to enlarge his views, and to hope for 
more considerable advantages, hy practising on the vanity 
and self-conceit of the favourite. He redoubled hb flat- 


l"rinxtothp canlinal. conxuliid him_ nion* fnxpHialy in 
mry doubt or difficulty, ralhxl him in each Ictlcr. /iiZ/cr, 
ptrrri'o-, and profixo'd die most unhoutidol dtf,:-- 
« lie-- lo lux advice and opinion. All ihexc cart-wx win» 
I*n pinlivi-x to a iii'goci.ilioii for the dcli'cn" of Calaix, iji_ 
f oiiMiIeratinii of a sum of mom-v to lx: iiaid for it ; and if 
Wo tiiaj cmht I’olyilote Virgil, who bears a iiarticukir 
iil-wiil’to Wol*i-y, on accxiunl of lux Wing dbposxi^xrd 
ciMiix emplnvnii’ht and thrown into pri«on hy that minix- 
irr, xo (xtm'ordiiiaiy a prnpoxil met with a fjiourahlc 
reception from the ranhn.il. He ventured not, however, 
to lav the matter before the council: he wax_ content to 
.xnund privaicly the opinion of the other ininixier5,_hy 
dropping hints ‘in conversation, as if he tlioiiglil Calais a 
uxcicsx biinhcn to the kingdom :S but when he found that 
all men were strongly riveted in a contraiv petsiiaxion. ho 
thought it dangerous to proceed any further in his pur- 
pose; and ax he fell soon after into new connexioiix with 
the King of Spain, the great friendship between Ftaneix 
and him began gradually to decline. 

Tlip pride of Wolsey wax now further in- wni-.v >p. 
creaxed, hy a great nccesxion of power and P’m'x'i 
dignity. 'Canlinal Campeggio had been sent as legate 
into England, in order to procure a lithe from die clergy, 
for enabling die Pope to oppose the ptogresb of die Turfcx ; 
a danger which was become real, and wax formidable to 
all Christendom, hut on wliidi the politics of the court 
of Rome had built so many intcre>tcd projects, that it 
had lost all influence on the' minds of men. Tlic clergy 
refused to comply with I/x>'s demands : C.ani]iccgio ivas 
recalled : and the king desired of the Pope that Wolxey, 
who had been joined in thix roinmission, might aluiic 
be invested with the legntme power, together with the 
right of visiting all the clergy and monasteries, and even 
with suspending nil the laws of the ihiircli during a 
twelvemonth. Wolsey hating obtained this new dignity, 
made a new display or that state and pmde to which lie 
was so much addicted. On solemn fenst-dats, he was not 
content without siwing mass after the manner of the Pope 
himself: not onlv had he bishops and abbots to scn’c him ; 
he even engaged the ftrst nobility to give him water and 
the towel. He afiected a rank superior to what had ever 
been claimed by any clinrchmnn in England. Warham, 
the Primate, having written him a letter, in which he 
subscribed himself, .ynur Airing brolhir, Wolsey complain- 
ed of his presumption, in thus challenging nn pqiinlity with 
him. IVlicn Warham was told what olTcncc he had giren, 
he made light of the matter:—" Know ye not,” said he, 
“ that this man is drunk with too much prosperity ?" 

But Wolsey carried the matter much fur- „r 

ther than vain pomn_ and ostentation. He nmuinx iimt 
erected nn office, wliich he called the Icga- *'•*"*• 
tine court ; and as he was now, 1^' means of the Pope’s 
commission and the king's favour, invested with all power, 
both ecclesiastical and civil, no man knew what bounds 
were to he set to the authority of his new trilninal. He 
conferred on it a kind of inquisitorial and censorial powers, 
even over the laity, and directed it to inquire into all 
matteis of conscience ; into nil conduct which had given 
scandal ; into all actions wliicli, though they escaped the 
law, might appear contrary to good morals. Oftcnce w.as 
taken at this commission, which was really nnbounilcd ; 
and the people were the more disgusted, wlien they saw a 
man, who indulged himself in pomp and pleax'urc, so 
severe in repressing the least appeamnee of liccntiouxiicxs 
in others. Out to render his court more obnoxious, Wol- 
srv made one John Allen judge in it, a person of sraii- 
diilous life,’’ whom he himself, as chancellor, had, it i.s 
said, condemned for pcijurv : and as it is pretended, that 
this mm either extorted fines from every one whom he 
xvas pleased to find guilt.v, or took brilics to drop proxccii- 
tionx,men concluded, and with some appeamnee ofrc<ison, 
that he sharerl with the cardinal those wages of iniquity. 
Tiie clcrgj'.and in particular the monkx, were rxposcrl io 
thix tymnnv ; and as the lilicrtinism of their lives often 
gave a just handle against them, they were obliged lo pur- 
chase nn indemnit.v, hy mving lanre siimx of money to 
the legate or his judge. Not content with this authority, 
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Wol'^cv prcttnclcd, by virtue of his commission, to assume 
tliejunsdiction of all the bishops’ courts ; particularly that 
of of wills and testaments; and his decisions in 

tliosG important points were deemed not a little arbitrary. 
As if he liimsell were Pope, and as if the Pope could 
absolutely dispose of every ecclesiastical pretermenl, he 
presented to r%hatever priories or benefices he pleased, 
witlioiit rcf^nird to the ri"lit of election in the monks, or of 
patronaee in the nobility and gentry.' 

No one durst carry to the king any complaint against 
tliese usurpations of Wolsey, till Warham ventured to 
inform him of the discontents of his people. Henry pro- 
fessed Ids ignorance of the whole matter. “ A man,” said 
he, “ is not so blind any where as in hts own house: but 
do’ you, father,” added he to the primate, “go to Wol- 
sey, and tell him, if any thing be amiss, tliat he amend 
it.” A reproof of this kind was not likely to be effectual : 

It only served to augment Wolsey’s enmity to Warham : 
but one London having prosecuted Allen, the legate’s 
judge, in a court of laiv, and having convicted him of 
malversation and iniquity, the clamour at last reached the 
king’s ears ; and he expressed such displeasure to the car- 
dinal, as made him ever after more cautious m exerting 
his authority. 

While Henry, indulging himself in plea- 

A. D. 1519. amusement, intrusted the govern- 

ment of his kingdom to this imperious minister, an mci- 
dent happened abroad, which excited hts 
De..ir.o't the gin- attention. Maximilian the emperor died ; 
juror Maxiiiu- ^ jnan, who, of himself, was indeed of little 
consequence; but as his death left vacant 
the first station among Christian princes, it set the passions 
of men in agitation, and proved a kind of era in the 
general system of Europe. The kings of France and 
Spam immediately declared themselves candidates for the 
imperial crown ; and emploved every exjicdicnt of money 
or intrigue, which promisee! them success in so great a 
point of ambition. Henry also was encouraged to ad- 
vance his pretensions ; but his minister. Pace, who was 
despatched to the electors, found that he began to solicit 
too late, and that the votes of all these princes were already 
pre-engaged either on one side or the other. 

Francis and Charles made profession from the begin- 
ning of carrying on this rivalship syitli emulation, but 
without enmity ; and Francis in particular declared, that 
his brother Charles and he were, fairly and openly, suitors 
to the same mistress : the more fortunate, added he, will 
carry her; the other must rest contented.' But all men 
appiehended, that this extreme moderation, however rea- 
sonable, would not be of long duration ; and that inci- 
dents would certainly occur to sharpen the minds of the 
.. ^ j, candidates against each other. It was Charles 
.sp^Mi cllUen who at length prevailed, to the great disgust 
emptror. of the French monarch, who still continued 
to the last in the belief that the majority of the electoral 
college was engaged in his favour. Ancl as he was some 
years superior in age to his rival, and, after his victory at 
Marignaii, and conquest of the Milanese, much superior 
in renown, he could not suppress his indignation at being 
thus, in the face of the world, after long and anxious 
expectation, disappointed. in so important a pretension. 
Fiom this competition, as much as fiom opposition of 
interests, arose that emulation between those two great 
monarchs, which, while it kept their whole age in move- 
ment, sets them in so remarkable a contrast to each other: 
both of them princes endowed with talents and abilities ; 
brave, aspiring, active, warlike ; beloved by their servants 
and subjects, dreaded by their enemies, and respected by 
all the world : Francis, open, frank, liberal, munificent, 
carrying these virtues to an excess which prejudiced his 
afi'.iirs : Charles, jiolitical, close, artful, frugal ; better 
qualified to obtain success in wars and in negociations, 
es|iecially the latter. The one the more amiable man ; 
the other the greater monarch. Tlie king, from Ins over- 
sights and indiscretions, naturally exposed to misfortunes; 
but qualified, by his spirit and magnanimity, to extricate 

s Pnl^ (Inre Virgil, lib. C7. This wlmle mrr.itn c has been copied bv all 
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himself from them with honour : the cinpt ror, by his di - 
signing interested eharacter, fitted, in his grcati -t suk i 
to excite jealousy and opposition e\cii among Ins alias, 
and to rouse! p a multitude of enemies iii the pkue of 
one wliom het lad subdued. And as the (itrsond ipi.ih- 
ties of these pi nces thus counterpoised each other, so did 
the advantages and disadvantages of their domimoiis. 
Fortune alone, without the concurrence of pnideiitc or 
valour, never reared up of a sudden so great a pow er as 
that which centred in the Emperor Charles. Ho reaped 
the succession of Castile, of Arragon, of Ausliia, of tlie 
Netherlands : he inherited the conquest of Naples, of 
Grenada: election entitled him to the empire: even the 
bounds of the globe seemed to be enlarged a little before 
his time, that he might possess the whole tnasure,' as ,\et 
entire and unrifled, of the new world. But though the 
concurrence of all these adiantages formed an empiie, 
greater and more extensive than any known in Europe 
since that of the Homans, the kingdom of France alone, 
being close, compact, united, rich, populous, and being 
interposed between the provinces of the emperor’s do- 
minions, was able to make a vigorous ojiiiositioii to Ins 
progress, and maintain the contest against him. 

Henry possessed the felicity of being able, both by the 
native force of his kingdom and its situation, to hol'd the 
balance between tliose two powers; and had he known to 
improve, by policy and prudence, this singular and ines- 
timable advantage, be was really, by means of it, a greater 
jiotentate than either of those m’lgluy monarchs, who 
seemed to strive for the dominion of Euroiie. But tins 
prince was, in bis character, heedless, inconsiderate, ca- 
pricious, impolitic ; guided by bi» passions or bis fa- 
vourite; vain, imperious, haughty; sometimes actuated 
by friendship for foreign powers, oftener by resentment, 
seldom by hts true interest. And thus, though he exulted 
in that siiperioiity winch Ins situation m Europe gave 
him, he never employed it to Ins own essential and durable 
advantage, or to that of Ins kingdom. 

Francis was well acquainted with Henry’s a. n. isjn 
character, and endeavoured to accommodate J, 

Ins conduct to it. He solicited an interview rili'l 1 uincis .it 
near Calais ; in expectation of being able, 
by familiar conversation, to gain upon Ins friendship and 
confidence. Wolsey earnestly seconded this proposal ; 
and hoped, in the presence of both courts, to make parade 
of his riches, his splendour; and his influence over both 
monarclis." And as Henry himself loved show and mag- 
nificence, and had entertained a curiosity of being per- 
sonally acquainted with the French king, he cheerfully 
adjusted all the preliminaries of this inteiview. The no- 
bility of both nations vied with each other m pomp and 
expense : many of them involved themselves in great 
deots, and were not able, by the penury of their whole 
lives, to repair the vain splendour of a few dajs. The 
Duke of Buckingham, who though very rich, was some- 
what addicted to frugality, finding Ins preparations for 
this festival amount to immense sums, threw out some 
expressions of displeasure against the cardinal, whom he 
believed the author of that measure:" an imprudence 
which was not forgotten by this minister. 

While Henry was preparing to depart for Emperm 
Calais, he heard that the emperor was arriv- ch.iriesxrrues 
ed at Dover ; and he immediately hastened j"]”. 
thither w.th the queen, in order to give a 
suitable reception to his royal guest. 'That gicat prince, 
politic thoiurh young, being informed of the intended in- 
terview between Francis and Henry, was appielietisive of 
the consequences, and was resolved to take the opportunity, 
m his passage from Spain to the Low Countries, to make 
the king still a higher compliment by paying him a visit 
in his own dominions. Besides the marks of regard and 
attachment which he gave to Henry, he strove hv evciy 
testimony of friendship, by flattery, jiiotestations, pro- 
mises, and presents, to gain on the vanity, the avarice, and 
the ambition of the cardinal. He here nisiillod into this 
aspiring prelate the hope of attaining the papacy ; and ns 


Wnisey’s conduct, could find no proof of .ony mntcri it offence helml cirr 
cnininitted. , . , r» » i i i ry, 
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that as llic S'l'e poinl ol dt'atioii 1'c\onil In'- pr( '-e"! 
i.Teatiies'-, it Miru to allraLt hi- ui-iics with thi- -iitn- 
aniour a- if fortiiiii,' liad ii(.\cr jct f.niuircil him with :iii\ 
of her |in -cut-. In coiiluleiice of reachiin^ tliis ili;;nit\ 
hv the eiiiperor\ .x-si-taiiee, lie lerreth (leroteil hini-df tii 
tint iiioii.irth - intere-t- ; anti Charles was p'^rhips thi* 
more lihcr.il of his protni-es, hetaii-c Iaow.is .1 \ltv 
\ ouiii; man ; anil it re.is nut likely that, for many jeir-. In* 
slioiilcl he calh'il upon to fulfil hi- eninneiiieiits.' llnirt 
e.isile oh-rnid this tnnrt-hip p'lid to his niiiii-tcr; hot 
inste.id of takiiii; iinihr.iL’i .'t it, he onl\ nnde it a -iilijcet 
ol \,iii.t\ ; and helieied th.it, as his f.wnnr was Wol-ct’.s 
sole support, the ohei-.in(.e ol -iich iiiicht\ iiion irch- to 
his -eri.iiil, w.is in rc.ilitv a more con-piciioiis liomaite to 
his ou n er.iiideiir. 

•ii'ii.ilo Charles's departure, Henry 

went oyer to Cal, 11s with the <|uceii and Ins 
whole court; aiirl thence jiroctedfd to Oiiisnes, a small 
town lie ir the frontiers. ]*rancis, attended m like manner, 
c.ime to Ardres, a few miles di-tant ; and the two moiiarchs 
met, fur the first time, 111 the field-, at a jilate situated be- 
tween these two towns, hut still within tlie English pale: 
lor 1 raiicis agreed to pa\ this compliment to Henry, jn 
consideration of that prince’s iiassing the sea that henunht 
he present at the mteryiew. u'olscy, to whom both kintrs 
had intrusted the regulation of the ceremonial, contrived 
this circumstance, in order to do honour to his master. 
'Ihe nuhilih both of France and England here displayed 
their magnificence with such emulation and profuse e\- 
liense, as procured to the place of interview the name of 
the field Ilf the doth of polch 

The two monarchs", after saluting each other m the most 
cordial manner, letired into a tent which had been erected 
on purnose, and they held a secret conference together. 
Henry here proposed to make some amendments on the 
articles of their former alliance ; and he began to read the 
treaty, I, Henry, Kinp^ : these were the first words; and 
he stO[iped a moment. He subjoined only the words of 
hiighiiid, without adding France, the usual style of tl!e 
English monarchs.' Francis remarked this delicacy, and 
evpressed by a smile liis approbation of it. 

Ho took an opportunity soon after of paying a compli- 
ment to Henry, ofa more flattering nature. That generous 
]irmce, full of honour himself and mcap.ible of distrusting 
others, was shocked at all the precautions which were ob- 
served, whenever he had an interview with the English 
monarch : the number of their guards and attendants was 
carefully reckoned on both sides ; eicry step was scrupu- 
lously measured and adjusted : and if the two kings in- 
tended to pay a visit to the queens, they departed from 
their resiiective quaiters at the same instant, which was 
marked by the firing of a culveriii ; they passed each other 
in the middle point between the places ; and the moment 
th.it Henry entered Ardres, Francis |iut himself into the 
hands of the English .at Guisnes. In order to break off 
this tedious ceremoni.il, which contained so many dis- 
honourable implications, Francis, one day, took with him 
two eentleincii and a page, and rode directly into Guisnes. 
Ihe guaids were surpiiscd at the presence of the monarch, 
W’ho called aloud to them. You in e oil my prisoners : curry 
me to your niiistn. Henry w .is cipially astonished at the 
iippcarance of Francis ; and t.iking him in his arms, “ My 
brother,” said he, “ you have here jilayed me the most 
agreeable trick in the world, and have showed me the full 
confidence I may place 111 lou : I surrender myself your 
prisoner from this moment.” He took from his neck a 
collar of pearls worth 15,000 angels ;5 and putting it about 
Francis’s, begged him to wear it for the sake of his pri- 
soner. l’r.ancis agieed,but on condition thatllenry should 
wear a bmcclct, of which he in.ide linn a piesent, and 
which w.as double in value to the collar.^ The king went 
next day to Ardres, without guards or attendants; and 
confidence being now fully cst.iblishcd between the nio- 
narchs, they employed the lest of the lime entirely in 
touinamenfs and festivals. 

A defiance had been sent by the two kings to each 
other’s court, and through all the chief cities in Europe, 
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importing tint Henry and Fninci-, with fiuirlccn aid-, 
would be ready, in the pkiiiis of Eicardy, to answer all 
tonifrs that were genthnicn, at tilt, touriiaincnt. and h.ir- 
riirs. The monarchs, in order to fulfil this challenge, ad- 
\aiK(d into the field on hor-eback, Francis sumnindi'd 
with 111 nry’s guards, and Henry with those of Fianci-. 
They were gorgiou-ly apparelled ; and were both of them 
the most coMifly ]ierson.igis of their age, as well as the 
most e\[Hrt in ciery military exercise. Tiiey carried away 
the prire at all trials in those rough and dangerous pastimes'; 
and scior.il horses and rider- were oierthrown by their 
vigour and dextcriti. The ladies were the judgts ih tht-e 
feats of chivalry, and put an end to the renconntcr, when- 
ever they judged it ex]iedicnt. Henry erected a spacious 
bouse of wood and c.unass, which had been fmined in 
London; and he there feasted the I’rcnch monarch. He 
bad placed a motto on this f.ibric, under the figure of an 
English archer emhroidcred on it, Cuiuitlurno pnred ; He 
prevuih whom I fuvour : 1 expressing his own situation, 
as holding in his hands the balance of power among the 
potentates of Europe. In these entertainment-, more th.ni 
m any serious business, did the two kings pass their time 
till their departure. ’ 

Henry paid then a visit to the emperor 
and Margaret of Savoy, .at Gravelines, and 
engaged them to go along with him to Calais, and pass 
some days in that fortress. The artful and politic Charles 
here completed the impression, which he had begun to 
make on Henry and Ins favourite, and effaced all the 
friendship to which the frank and generous nature ol 
Francis had given birth. As the house of Austria began 
sensibly to take the ascendant over the I'rencli monarchy, 
the interests of England required, that some siqiport should 
be given to the latter, and, above all, that any important 
wars should be prevented, which might besto’w on eitlicr 
of them a decisive superiority over the other. Hut the 
jealousy of the English against’ France has usually prevent- 
ed a cordial union between these nations : and Charles, 
sensible of this hereditary animosity, and desirous further 
to flatter Henry’s vanity,’ had made’ him an offer, (an offer 
in which Francis was aftenvards obliged to concur.) that 
he should be entirely arbiter in any dispute or difference 
that might arise between the monarchs. IJut the 
masterpiece of Charles’s politics was the securing of 
W^olsey in his interests, by very important services, and 
still higher promises. He renewed .assurances of assisting 
him III obtaining the papacy ; and he put him in present 
possession of the revenues belonging to the secs of Eadajoz 
and Valencia in Castile. The acquisitions of Wolsey 
w-ere now become so exorbitant, that, joined to the )ien’- 
sions from foreign pow ers, which Henry allowed him to 
possess, Ins revenues were computed nearly to equal those 
which belonged to the crown itself ; and ’he spent them 
w'ltli a magnificence, or rather an ostentation, which 
gave general offence to the people, and even lessened his 
master in the eyes of all foreign nations.'’ 

The violent personal emulation and poli- 
tical jealousy which bad taken jilace be- ciuriff ami'‘ 
tw*eeu the emperor and the French king, I’*”’'-!-, 
soon broke put in hostilities. But while 
these ambitious and w.arlike princes weie acting against 
each other in almost every part of Europe, they still made 
professions of the stiongest desire of peace; and both of 
them incessantly earned their complaints to Henry, as to 
the umpire between them. The king, who ji,,i,I„„not 
pretended to be neiitr.il, engaged them to llmo. 
send their ambassadors to Calais, there to negociate a 
pe.ace, under the mediation of Wolsev and the Pope’s 
nuncio. The empeior was well apprised of the |iaitiality 
of these mediators ; and his demands in the conference 
weie so unreasonable, as plainly proved him conscious of 
the advanuige. He required the restitution of Burgundy, 
a province which many years before bad been ceded to 
France by treaty, and w’hich, if in his po-scssion, would 
bate given him entrance into the hoait of that kingdom : 
and he demanded to be freed from the homage which his 
ancestors had always done for Fl.andcrs and Artois, and 
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■which lie himself had, by the treaty of Noyon, engaged to 
renew. On Francis’s rejecting these terms, the congress 
of Calais broke up, and VVolsey, soon after, took a journey 
to Bruges, where he met with the emperor, 
ctiii ^o^•. received wdth the same state, mag- 

nificence, and respect, as if he had been the King of Eng- 
land himself; and he concluded, in his master’s name, 
an offensive alliance with the Pope and the emperor 
asainst France. He stipulated, that England should next 
summer invade that kingdom, with forty thousand men ; 
and he betrothed to Charles the princess Mary, the king’s 
only child, who had now some prospect of inheriting the 
crown. This extravagant alliance, which xvas prejudicial 
to the interests, and might have proved fatal to the liberty 
;md independence of the kingdom, was the result of the 
humours and prejudices of the king, and the private views 
and exiiectations of the cardinal. 

'Tile people saw, every day, new instances of the un- 
controlled authority of this minister. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham, constable of England, the fiist nobleman, both 
for family and fortune, in the kingdom, had imjirudently 
given disgust to the cardinal ; and it was not long before 
_ . . , he found reason to repent of his indiscretion, 

(lemnauo'n ot” He seems to have been a man full of levity 
V,"’ and rash projects; and being infatuated 
uc mg am. judicial astrology, he entertained a 

commerce with one Hopkins, a Carthusian friar, who 
encouraged him in the notion of his mounting, one dav, 
the throne of England. He -was descended, by a female, 
from the Duke of Gloucester, youngest son of Edward 
III. ; and though his claim to the crown was thereby 
very remote, he liad been so unguarded as to let fall some 
expressions, as if he thought himself best entitled, in case 
the king should die without issue, to possess the royal 
dignity. He had not even abstained from threats against 
the king’s life, and had provided himself with arms, which 
he intended to employ in case a favourable opportunity 
should offer. He was brought to a trial ; and the Duke 
of Norfolk, whose son, the Earl of Surrey, had married 
Buckingham’s daughter, was created Lord Steward, in 
order to preside at this solemn procedure. 'Die jury con- 
sisted of a duke, a marquis, seven earls, and twelve 
barons ; and they gave their verdict against Buckingham, 
which was soon after carried into execution. There is no 
reason to think the sentence unjust;'- but as Buckingham’s 
crimes seemed to proceed more from indiscretion than 
deliberate malice, the people, who loved him, expected 
that the king would grant him a pardon, and imputed their 
disappointment to the animosity and revenge of the car- 
dinal. The king’s own jealousy, however, of all persons 
allied to the crown, was, notwithstanding his undoubted 
title, very remarkable during the whole course of his reign ; 
and was alone sufficient to render him implacable against 
Buckingham. 'Die office of consmble, winch this noble- 
man inherited from the Bohuns, Earls of Hereford, was 
forfeited, and was never after revived in England. 
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necessary. We shall be bettor enabled to comprehend 
the subject, if we take the matter a little higher, and re- 
flect a monl nt on the reasons why there must be an 
ecclesiasticall irder and a public establishment of religion 
in every civ\ ized community. The importance of the 
present occasion will, I hope, excuse this short digression. 

Most of the arts and professions in a state _ ^ 
are of such a nature, tliat, while they pro- cernm?'ii?e™Li 
mote the interests of the society, they are rie=>Asticii state, 
also useftil or agreeab’e to some individuals ; and in that 
case, the constant rule of the magistrate, except, perhaps, 
o'n the first introduction of any art, is to leave the profes- 
sion to itself, and trast its encouragement to those who 
reap the benefit of it. The artisans, finding tlieir profits 
to rise by the favour of their customers, increase, as mucli 
as possible, their skill and industry; and as matters aie 
not disturbed by any injudicious tampering, the com- 
modity is always sure to be at all times nearly propor- 
tioned to the demand. 

But there aie also some callings, which, tlioiigli useful, 
and even necessary in a state, bring no particular advan- 
tage or pleasure to any individual ; and the supreme 
power is obliged to alter its conduct with regard to the 
retainers of those professions. It must give them public 
encouragement, in order to their subsistence ; and it must 
provide against that negligence, to winch they will natu- 
rally be subject, either by annexing peculiar honours to 
the profession, by establishing a long subordination of 
ranks and a strict dependence, or by some other expe- 
dient. 'Die persons employed in the finances, armies, 
fleets, and magistracy, are instances of tins order of men. 

It may naturally be thought, at first sight, that the eccle- 
siastics belong to the first class, and that their encourage- 
ment, as well as that of lawyers and physicians, may safe- 
ly be intrusted to the liberality of individuals, who are 
attached to their doctrines, and who find benefit or con- 
solation from their spiritual ministry and assistance. 'Dieir 
industry' and vigilance will, no doubt, be wlielted by such 
an additional motive ; and their skill in their profession, 
as well as their address in governing the minds of tlie peo- 
ple, must receive daily increase, from their increasing 
practice, study, and attention. 

But if we consider the matter more closely, we shall 
find, that this interested diligence of the clergy is what 
every wise legislator will study to prevent; because, in 
every religion, except the time, it is highly iiBrnicious, and 
it has even a natural tendency to pervert tlie true, by in- 
fusing into it a strong mixture of superstition, folly, and 
delusion. Each ghostly practitioner, in order to render 
himself more jirecious and sacred in the ej’es of his re- 
t.niners, will inspire them with the most violent abhorrence 
of all other sects, and continually endeavour, by some 
novelty, to excite the languid devotion of his audience. 
No regard will be paid to truth, morals, or decency, m 
the doctrines inculcated. Every tenet rvill be adopted 
that best suits the disorderly affections of the human 
frame. Customers will be dr.iwii to each conventicle by 
new industry and address, in practising on the passions 
and credulity of the populace. And in the end, the civil 
magistrate will find, that ho has dearly paid for Ins pre- 
tended frugality, in saving a fixed establishment Vor the 
priests ; and that, in reality, the most decent and advan- 
tageous composition, which he can make with the spi- 
ritual guides, is to bribe their indolence, by assigning 

stated salaries to their profession, and rendering it super- 
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men, who always adhere closely together, and who never 
want a plausible pretence for their encroachments and 
usurpations. The liigher dignities of tlie church served, 
indeed, to the support of gentry and nobility ; but b\ the 
establishment of monasteries, many of the lowest vulgar 
were taken from the uselul arts, and maintained in tliose 
receptacles of sloth and ignorance. The supreme head of 
the church was a foreign potentate, guided by interests 
always different from those of the community, soinetiiiies 
contrary to them. And as the hierarchr was necessarily 
solicitous to prcscne an uniti of faith, rites, and ceremo- 
nies, all hbert) of thought ran a manifist iisk of being 
e.xtiiiguished; and violent persecutions, or what was worse, 
a stupid and abject crcduhti, took plate every where. 

lo mcreasi’ these e\ ils, the rhuri h, though she possessed 
large revinues, was not contented with her aciiuisitions, 
but retained a jiowxa of jirattising further on the ignor.mce 
of mankind. She men bestowed on each indiiidu.al 
priest a powei of enriching himself by the volunt.iry obla- 
tions of the f.iithlul, and lelt him still an urgent motive 
for diligence and industry m his calling. And thus, tlrat 
church, though an expensive and burdensome establish- 
ment, was liable to many of the inconveniences which 
belong to an order of priests trusting ctitiiely to their own 
art and invention for obtaining a subsistence. 

The advantages attending tho Uoinish liierarchy were 
but a small compensation for Us inconveniences. The 
ecclesiastical privileges, during baibarous times, had sened 
as a check on the despotism of kings. The union of all 
the western churches under the supreme pontiff, facilitated 
the intercourse of nations, and tended to bind all the parts 
of I'.urope into a close connexion with each other. And 
the pomp and splendour of worship which belonged to so 
opulent ail establishniont, contributed m some resiiect to 
the encouragement of the fine arts, and began to diffuse a 
general elegance of taste, by uniting it with religion. 

It will casilj be lonceivcd, that though the balance of 
evil piciailed in tho Uoinish church, this was not the 
chief reason which produced the reformation. A concur- 
rence of incidents must ha\e contributed to forward that 
great recolution. 

Cenerous and enterprising temper, had 
much exhausted his tre.isun, and was obliged lo einplov 
e\orj iinention, which niight yield money, m order tosup- 
on.in of lilt port Ins piojecls, pleasures, and liberalities. 

ctciriii.iiion 2||(, Qf selling indulgences w.is sug- 

gested to him, as an expedient which had often sened in 
former tunes to dr.iw moneN from the Christian world, 
and make devout |ieo|)le willing coiitiibulors to the <'nin- 
deiir and rielics of the court of Rome. The church, it 
was su|)posed, was po^sCssed of.i great stock of merit, .as 
being entitled to all the good works of all the saints, be- 
yond wh.it were employed m their own lustUicaliou; and 
ccen to the merits of Cliiist hiinsell, which were mfniite 
njKi luiboiiiKled ; and from tins utioxliaustrd treasury tlie 
Pojic mii:]ii ifi.nl [Mitifiil.ir |ioitiuns, and by tiiat trafKc 
.icipiiie iiionei, to he ein|iliweil in pious purposes, m re- 
sisting the iiilidels, oi subduing schismatics When the 
moiiciN c line into his exrlic ipier, the greater part of it w.is 
usually die cited to other puiposis” 

It is c onimonly belie ceel th it Le'o, from the penetration 
of Ins gi'inus, and his l.imili.irin with anciinl literature-, 
was fully aceiuaintecl with the ridicule and falsiu ot the 
doctrines which, as supicine pontiff, he w.is obliged b\ his 
iiiteiest to pioiuote ; it is the less x\ onder, therefoie, th U 
he employed lor Ins piofit those pious frauils which his 
pre-decessois, the most ignorant anil cicibilous, had alwaxs 
iiniler plausible pretences, inaile use of for their selfish 
purposes. He piibbsheel the s de ot a general indulgence;'’ 
.mcl as his expenses h.iel not only exhaiisteil his usual 
rexeiiiie, but even antic ijiated the’ money expected from 


this e.xtraordinary expedient, the several branches of it 
xvere openly given away to particular persons, who were 
entitled to levy the imposition. Tlie produce, particu- 
larly, of Saxony and the countries bordering on the Baltic, 
was assigned to his sister Magdalene, married to Cibb, 
natural son of Innocent VIII.; and she, in order to en- 
hance her profit, had farmed out the revenue to one 
Arcemboldi, a Genoese, once a merchant, now a bishop, 
xyho still retained all the lucrative arts of his former pio- 
fcssion.” The Austin fiiars had usually been employed 
III Saxony to lueach the indulgences, and from this trust 
h.icl denved both profit and consideration : but Arcem- 
boldi, fearing lest practice might have taught them means 
to secrete the money,'' and expecting no extraordinary 
success from the ordinary methods of collection, gave this 
occupation to the Dominicans. Tliese monks, in order 
to prove themselves worthy of the distinction conferred 
on them, exaggerated the benefits of indulgences by the 
most unbounded jianegyries ; and advanced doctrines on 
that head, wliich, though not more ridiculous than those 
already receix-ed, xx-ere not as yet entirely f.imibar to the 
ears of the people." To add to the scandal, the collectors 
of this rexenue are said to hax-e lix-ed x'ery licentious 
bx-os, and to haxe spent in taverns, gaming-houses, and 
pkaccs still more inf.imous, the money xvhich dex'out per- 
sons had s.ix'ed from their usual expenses, in order to 
purchase a remission of their sins.' 

All these circumstances might hax-e gix-en ,, , , 

offence, but xvould have been attended xvith 
no event of any importance, hael there not arisen a man 
ntiabhcd to take advantage of the incident. iMartin Lu- 
ther, an Austin friar, professor m the university of Wit- 
temberg, resenting the affront put ujion his order, began 
to preach against these abuses m the sale of indulgences; 
and being naturally of a fiery temper, and provoked by 
opposition, he pioeeeded even to decry indulgences them- 
'•elvcs ; and xx-as thence carried, by the heat of dispute, to 
(pitstion the authoritv of tho Pope, from xvliich his adver- 
s.iries derived their chief arguments against him.s Still, 
as lie enlarged Ins reading in order to sujiport his tenets, 
ho discovered some nexv abuse or error m the cliurch of 
Rome; and finding his opinions greedily lie.aikened to, he 
promulgtitcd them by xxritmg, discourse, sermon, con- 
ference; and daily increased the number of his disciples. 
All S.-ixony, all Germany, all Europe, xx ere in a xery little 
time filled xvith the x-oice of this daring innovator; and 
men, roused from that lethargy in xvhich they had so long 
slept, began to call m ipiestion the most ancient and most 
receix-ed opinions. The F.lector of Saxony, f.ixnurable to 
Luthers doctrine, protected him from the violence of the 
papal lurisdiction : tho republic of Zuric cxen refoimed 
their church according to the nexv model ; niaiix sox-e- 
reigns of the emjiire, and the im|)crial diet itself, shoxx'ed 
a f.ixourable disposition towards it: and Luther, a man 
n.aturallv iiifleMble, vehement, opimonative, xxas become 
inc.ip-ibic, either fiom promises of adx-.uicemeiit oi terrors 
of severilv, to relinquish a sect of xxhich he xvas himself 
tho founder, and xvhich brought him a glory supeiior to all 
others, the glory of dictating the religious’ f.iitii and prin- 
ciples of multitudes. 

Hie rumour of these innovations soon reached Ixngland; 
and as there still subsisted in that ktngdom great remains 
of the Lollards, XX hose iirinciples resembled those of Lu- 
ther, the nexv doetiiiics secretly gained many paitisans 
among tho laity of all ranks a’nd denominations. But 
Henry had been edticatcd m a strict attachment to the 
church of Rome, and he bore a particular prejudice against 
Luther, who, m his writings, spoke xvith contempt of 
Thomas A<|umas, the king’s f.ivourite author : he opposed 
himself, therefore, lo the progress of the Lutheran tenets, 
by till the influence xxhich Ins extensive and .ilinost abso- 
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lute authority conferred upon him : he even undertook to 
combat tliem with weapons not usually employed by mon- 
archs, especiallv those in the flower of their age and force 
of their passions. lie wrote a book in Latin against the 
iirinciples of Luther; a performance which, if allowance 
lie made for the subject and the age, does no discredit to 
Ins capacity He sent a cony of it to Leo, who received 
so ma'mificent a present with great testimony of regard ; 

“ and conferred on him the title of Defender 
tile nVie^riie" <’f Faith ; an appellation still re'tained 
i. iKier 1)1 the by the kings of England. Luther, who was 
in the heat of controversy, soon published an 
answer to Henry; and, without regard to the dignity of 
his antagonist, treated him with all the acrimony of style, 
to which, ill the course of his polemics, he had so long 
been accustomed. The king by this ill usage was still 
more prejudiced against the new doctrines; but the pub- 
lic, who naturally favour the weaker party, were inclined 
to attribute to Luther the victory in the dispute.'' And as 
the controversy became more illustrious by Henry’s enter- 
ing the lists, he drew still more the attention of mankind; 
and the Lutheran doctrine daily acquired new converts in 
every part of Europe. 

Causes of iiie T*'® surprising progress of this 

cro'^TM sot the bold sect, majt justly in part be ascribed to 
Iteiormaiioii. invention of printing, and revival of 

learning. Not that reason bore any considerable share in 
opening men’s eyes with regaid to the impostures of the 
Romish church: for of all branches of literature, nhiloso- 
phy had, as yet, and till long afterwards, made tlie most 
inconsiderable progress ; neither is there any instance that 
argument lias ever been able to free the people from that 
enormous load of absurdity, with which superstition has 
every where overwhelmed them : not to mention, that the 
rapid advance of the Lutheran doctrine, and the violence 
with which it was embraced, prove sufficiently that it 
owed not its success to reason and reflection. The art of 
printing and the revival of learning forwarded its progress 
in another manner. By means of that art, the books of 
Luther and his sectaries, full of vehemence, declamation, 
and a rude eloquence, were propagated more quickly, and 
in greater numbers. The minds of men, somewhat awak- 
ened from a profound sleep of so many centuries, were 
prepared for every novelty, and scrupled less to tread in 
any unusual path which was opened to them. And as 
copies of the Scriptures and other ancient monuments of 
the Christian frith became more common, men perceived 
the innovations which were introduced after the first cen- 
turies ; and though argument and reasoning could not 
give conviction, an historical fact, well supported, was 
able to make impression on their understandings. Many 
of the powers, indeed, assumed by the church of Rome, 
were very ancient, and were prior to almost every political 
government established in Europe : but as the ecclesias- 
tics would not agree to possess their privileges as matters 
of civil right, which time might render valid, but appealed 
still to a divine origin, men were tempted to look into 
their primitive charter ; and they could, without much 
difficulty, perceive its defects in truth and authenticity. 

In order to bestow on this topic the greater influence, 
Luther and his followers, not satisfied with opposing the 
pretended divinity of the Romish church, and displaying 
the temporal inconveniences of that establishment, carried 
matters much further, and treated the religion of their an- 
cestors as abominable, detestable, damnable ; foretold by 
sacred writ itself, as the source of all wickedness and po}- 
lution. Tliey denominated the Pope Antichrist, called his 
communion the Scarlet Whore, and gave to Rome the ap- 
pellation of Babylon; expressions which, however applied, 
were to be found in Scripture, and which were better cal- 
culated to operate on the multitude than the most solid 
arguments. Excited by contest and persecution on the 
one hand, by success and applause on the other, many of 
the reformers carried to the greatest extremitv their ojipo- 
sition to the church of Rome ; and in contradiction to the 
multiplied superstitions with which that communion was 
loaded, they adopted an enthusiastic strain of devotion, 
which admitted of no obseivances, rites, or ceremonies. 
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but placed all merit in a mysterious species of faith, in in- 
ward vision, rapture, "and ecstasy. Tlie new sectaries, 
seized with this spint, were indefatigable m the ])iopag,i- 
tion of their doctrine, and set at defiance all the anathemas 
and punishments with which the Roman poiitifl' endea- 
voured to overwhelm them. 

That the civil power, hotvever, might afford them pro- 
tection against the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the Lutherans 
advanced doctrines favourable m some respect to the tem- 
poral authority of sovereigns. They inveighed against the 
abuses of the court of Rom,e, with which men were at that 
time generally discontented ; and they exhorted princes to 
reinstate themselves in those powers of which theencroach- 
ingspirit of the ecclesiastics, especially of the sovereign pon- 
tiff, had so longbereaved them. They condemned celibacy 
and monastic vows, and thereby opened the doors of the 
convents to those who were either tired of the obedience 
and chastity, or disgusted with the licence, m which they 
had hitherto lived. "They blamed the excessive riches, the 
idleness, the libertinism of the clergy ; and pointed out 
their treasures and revenues as lawful spoil to the first in- 
vader. And as the ecclesiastics had hitherto conducted a 
willing and a stupid audience, and weie totally unac- 
quainted with controversy, much more with every species 
of true literature, they were unable to defend themselves 
against men armed with authorities, quotations, and popu- 
lar topics, and qualified to triumph m every altercation or 
debate. Such were the advantages with which the re- 
foimers began their attack on the Romish hierarchy ; and 
such were the causes of their rapid and astonishing success. 

Leo X., whose oversights and too supine 
trust in the profound ignorance of the peo- 
ple had given rise to this sect, but whose sound judgment, 
moderation, and temper, were well qualified to retard its 
progress, died in the flower of his age, a little after he re- 
ceived the king’s book against Luther ; and he tvas suc- 
ceeded in the papal chair by Adrian, a E leming, who had 
been tutor to the Emperor ‘Charles. This man was fitted 
to gain on the reformers, by the integritj, candour, and 
simplicity of manners, which distinguished his character; 
but, so violent were their prejudices against the church, he 
rather hurt the cause by nis imprudent exercise of those 
virtues. He frankly confessed, that many abominable and 
detestable practices prevailed in the court of Rome ; and 
by this sincere avowal he gave occasion of much triumph 
to the Lutherans. This pontiff, also, whose penetration 
was not eijual to his good intentions, was seduced to con- 
cur in that league which Charles and Henry had formed 
against France ; ' and he thereby augmented the scandal 
occasioned by the practice of so many preceding Popes, 
who still made their spiritual arms subservient to political 
purposes. 

'The emperor, who knew that Wolsey had ^ ^ 
received a disapjiointment in his ambitious 
hopes, by the election of Adrian, and who dreaded the re- 
sentment of that haughty minister, was solicitous to repair 
the breach made in their friendship by this incident. He 
paid anotlier visit to England ; and, besides 
flattering the vanity of the king and the car- 
dinal, he renewed to Wolsey all the promises which he 
had made him, of seconding his pretensions toMie papal 
throne. Wolsey, sensible that Aorian’s great age and in- 
firmities promised a speedy vacancy, dissembled his le- 
sentment, and was willing to hope for a more prosperous 
issue to the next election. Tlie emperor renewed the treaty 
made at Bruges, to which some articles were added ; and 
he agreed to indemnify both the king and Wolsey, for the 
revenue which they should lose by a breach with France. 
The more to ingratiate himself with Henry and the English 
nation, he gave to Surrey, Admiral of England, commission 
for being admiral of his dominions ; and he himself was 
installed Knight of the Garter at London. After a stay of 
six weeks in England, he embarked at Southampton, and 
in ten days arrived in Spam, where he soon pacified the 
tumults which had arisen in his abserice.^ 

The king declared war against F’rance ; War « ah 
and this measure was founded on so little Trance, 
reason, that he could allege nothing as a ground of quarrel. 
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but Francis’s refusal to submit to his arbitration, and his 
sending Albany into Scotland. Tliis last step had not 
been taken by the French king, till he was quite assured 
of Henry’s resolution to attack him. Surrey landed some 
troops at Cherbourg in Normandy; and after laying rtaste 
the country, he sailed to Rlorlaix, a rich town in Brittany, 
which he took and plundered. Tlie English merchants 
had great property in that place, which was no more spared 
by the soldiers than the goods of the Frencli. .Siiiiey 
then left the charge of the fleet to the vice-admiral ; and 
sailed to Calais, where he took the command of the Eng- 
lish army destined for the invasion of Franco, 'riiis army, 
when joined by forces from the Low Countries, under the 
command of the Count de Buren, amounted in the whole 
to 18,000 men. 

Inv asion ni The French had made it a maxim in almost 

I'ldiirt. all their uars with the English since the reign 
of Charles V., never, without great necessity, to hazard a 
general engagement; and the Duke of Vendome, who 
commanded the French army, now embraced this wise 
policy. He supplied the towns most exposed, especially 
Boulogne, Montreiiil, Teroiienne, Iledin, with strong 
garrisons and plenty of provisions : he himself took post 
at Abbeville, with some Swiss and French infantry, and a 
body of cavalry: the Count of Guise encamped under 
Montreuil with six thousand men. These two bodies 
were in a situation to join upon occasion ; to throw supply 
into any town that was tlireatened ; and to harass the 
English in every movement. Surrey, who was not pro- 
vided with magazines, first divided his troops for the con- 
venience of subsisting them ; but finding that his quarters 
were every moment beaten up by the activity of the French 
generals, 'he drew together his forces, and laid siege to 
Hedin. But neither did he succeed in this enterprise. 
The garrison made vigorous sallies upon his army ; the 
French forces assaulted him from without: great rains 
fell : fatigue and bad weather threw the soldiers into dvsen- 
teries : and Surrey was obliged to raise the siege and put 
his troops into winter-quarters about the end of October. 
His rear-guard was attacked at Pas, in Artois, and five or 
six huiidred men were cut off ; nor could all Ins efibrts 
make him master of one place within the French frontier. 

The allies were more successful in Italy. Lautrec, who 
commanded the French, lost a great battle at Bicocca, near 
Milan ; and was obliged to retire with the remains of his 
army. This misfortune, which proceeded from Francis’s 
negligence in not supplying Lautrec with money,' was 
followed by the loss of Genoa. The castle of Cremona 
was the sole foitress in Italy which remained in the hands 
of the French. 

Eurojie was now in such a situation, and so connected 
by different alliances and interests, that it was almost im- 
possible for war to be kindled in one part and not diffuse 
Itself throughout the whole : but of all the leagues among 
kingdoms, the closest was that which had so long subsist- 
ed between France and Scotland ; and the English, while 
at war with the former nation, could not hope to remain 

Warvuih long unmolested on the northern frontier. 

Scoii.inii. ]\io sooner had Albany arrived in Scotland, 
than he took measures for kindling a W’ar with England ; 
and he summoned the whole force of the kingdom to 
meet in the fields of Rosline.™ He thence conducted the 
army southwards into Annandale ; and prepared to pass 
the borders at Solway-Frith. But many of the nobility 
were disgusted with the regent’s administration; and 
observing that his connexions with Scotland were feeble 
in comparison of those which he maintained with France, 
they murmured that, for the sake of foreign interests, their 
neace should so often be disturbed, and war, during their 
king’s minority, be wantonly entered into with a neigh- 
bouring nation, so much superior in force and riches. Tlie 
Gordons, in particular, refused to advance any further; 
and Albany, observing a general discontent to prevail, was 
obliged to conclude a truce with Lord Dacres, warden of 
the English west marches. Soon after he departed for 
France; and lest the opposite faction should gather force 
in his absence, he sent thither before him the Earl of Angus, 
husband to the queen-dowager. 

J Guiccianlini, hb. 14. 
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Next )enr, Henry, that he might take ad- 
vantage of the regent’s absence, marched an ' 
armj- into Scotland, under the command of Surrey, who 
ravaged the Merse and Teviotdale without opposition, and 
burned the town of .Tedburgh. The Scots ban neither king 
nor regent to conduct them : the two Humes had been 
put to death : Angus vvas in a manner banished : no 
nobleman of vigour or authority remained, who was 
qualified to assume the government : and the English 
monarch, who knew the distressed situation of the country, 
determined to push them to extremity, in hopes of engag- 
ing them, by the sense of their present weakness, to make 
a solemn renunciation of the French alliance, and to 
embrace that of England." He even gave them hopes of 
contracting a marriage between the Lady Mary, heiress of 
England, and their young monarch ; an expedient which 
would for ever unite the two kingdoms." And the queen- 
dowager, with her whole party, recommended every where 
the advantages of this alliance, and of a confederacy with 
Henry. They said that the inteiests of Scotland had too 
long been sacrificed to those of the French nation, who, 
whenever they found themselves reduced to difficulties, 
called for the assistance of their allies ; but were ready to 
abandon them as soon as they found their advantage in 
making peace with England : that where a small state 
entered into so close a confederacy with a greater, it must 
always expect this treatment, as a consequence of the un- 
equal alliance ; but there were peculiar circumstances in 
the situation of the kingdoms which, in the present case, 
rendered it inevitable : that France vvas so distant and so 
divided from them by sea, that she scarcely could by any 
means, and never could in time, send succours to the 
Scots, sufficient to protect them against ravages from tlie 
neighbouring kingdom: that nature had in a manner 
formed an alliance between the two British nations; hav- 
ing enclosed them in the same island; given them the 
same manners, language, laws, and form of government ; 
and prepared every thing for an intimate union between 
them : and that if national antipathies were abolished, 
which would soon be the effect of peace, these two king- 
doms,', secured by the ocean and by their domestic force, 
could set at defiance all foreign enemies, and remain for 
ever safe and unmolested. 

The partisans of the French alliance, on the other hand, 
said, that the very reasons which were urged in favour of 
a league with England, the vicinity of the kingdom and 
its superior force, were the real causes why a sinceie and 
durable confederacy could never be formed with that hos- 
tile nation : that among neighbouring states occasions of 
quarrel were frequent ; and the more powerful would be 
sure to seize every frivolous pretence for oppressing the 
weaker, and reducing it to subjection : that as the near 
neighbourhood of Franee and England had kindled a war 
almost perpetual between them, it was the interest of the 
Scots, if they wished to maintain their independence, to 
preserve their league with the former kingdom, which 
balanced the force of the latter : that if they deserted that 
old and salutary alliance on which their importance in 
Europe chiefly depended, their ancient enemies, stimu- 
lated both by interest and by passion, would soon inv'ade 
them with superior force, ana bereave them of all their 
liberties; or if they delayed the attack, the insidious 
peace, by making the Scots forget the use of arms, would 
only prepare the way for a slavery more certain and more 
irretrievable.p 

The arguments employed by the French party, being 
seconded by the natuial prejudices of the people, seemed 
most prevalent : and when the regent himself, who had 
been long detained bej’ond his appointed time by the 
danger from the English fleet, at last appeared among 
them, he was able to throw the balance entirely on that 
side. By authority of the convention of states he assem- 
bled an army, with a view of avenging the rav'ages com- 
mitted by the English in the beginning of the campaign ; 
and he led them southwards towards the borders. But 
when they were passing the Tweed at the bridge of Mel- 
ross, the English party raised again such opposition, that 
Albany thought proper to make a letreat. He marclicd 
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downwards alon;; the banks of the Tweed, keeping tliat 
river on liis right; and fixed his camp oiiposite to VVerk- 
castle, which Suriey had lately repaired. He sent over 
some troops to besiege this fortress, who made a breach in 
it, and stormed some of the outworks : but the regent, 
hearing of the approach of an English army, and dis- 
couraged by the adranccd season, thought proper to dis- 
band his forces, and retire to Edinburgh. Soon after he 
went over to France, and never again returned to Scotland. 
Tlip Scottish nation, agitated by their doniestic factions, 
were not during several years in a condition to give any 
more disturbance to England; and Henry had full leisure 
to prosecute his designs on the continent. 

The reason why the war against France proceeded so 
slow !y on the part of England, was the want of money. 
All the treasures of Henry VII. were long ago dissipated ; 
the king’s habits of expense still remained, and his 
revenues were unequal even to the ordinary charge of 
government, much more to his military enterprises. He 
had last year caused a general suiwey to be made of the 
kingdom ; the numbers of men, tlieir years, profession, 
stock, revenue ; a and expressed great satisfaction on find- 
ing the nation so opulent. lie then issued privy seals to 
the most avealthj', demanding loans of particular sums : 
this act of power, though somewhat irregular and tyranni- 
cal, had been formerly practised by kings of England ; 
and the people were now familiarized to it. But Henry 
this ) ear carried his authority much further. He publish- 
ed an edict for a general tax upon his subjects, which he 
still called a loan ; and he levied five shillings in the pound 
upon the clerg)’, two shillings upon the laity. Tins pre- 
tended loan, as being more regular, was really more 
dangerous to the liberties of the people ; and was a prece- 
dent for the king’s imposing ta.\es without consent of 
parliament. 

isiii Apiii. Henry soon after summoned a parliament, 

A ii.<rii<iment> together with a convocation ; and found 
neither of them in a disposition to complain of the infringe- 
ment of their privileges. It was only doubted how fat 
they would cany their liberality to tiie king. Wolsey, 
who had undertaken the management of the affair, began 
with the convocation, in hopes that their example would 
influence the parliament to grant a large supply. He de- 
manded a moiety of the ecclesiastical revenues to be levied 
in five years, or two shillings in the pound during that 
time; and though he met with opposition, he reprimanded 
the refractory members in such severe terms, that his re- 
quest was at last complied with. Tlie cardinal afterward':, 
attended by several of the nobility and prelates, came to 
the House of Commons ; and, in a long and elaborate 
speech, laid before them the public necessities, the danger 
of an invasion from Scotland, the affronts received from 
France, the league in which the king was engaged with the 
Pope and the emperor; and he demanded a grant of 
800,000 jiounds, divided into four yearly payments ; a 
sum computed from the late survey or valuation, to be 
equal to four shillings in the pound of one year’s revenue, 
or one shilling in the pound yearly, according to the divi- 
sion proposed.'' So large a grant was unusual from the 
Commons ; and though the cardinal’s demand was second- 
ed by Sir Thomas More, the Speaker, and several other 
members attached to the court, the House could not be 
prevailed with to comply.® They only voted two shillings 
in the pound on all who enjoyed twenty pounds a year 
and upwards ; one shilling on all who possessed between 
twenty pounds and forty shillings a year ; and on the other 
subjects, above sixteen years of age, a groat a head. 
This last sum was divided into two yearly payments ; the 
former into four ; and was not, therefore, at the utmost, 
above sixpence in the pound. Tlie grant of the Commons 
was but the moiety of the sum demanded ; and the car- 
dinal, therefore, much mortified with the disappointment, 
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came again to the House, and desired to reason with sucli 
as refused to comply \yith the king’s request. He was 
told, that It was a rule of the House, never to leason but 
among themselves; and his desire rvas rejected. The 
Commons, however, enlarged a little their former grant” 
and voted an imposition of three shillings in the pound’ 
on all possessed of fifty pounds a year and upwards.' The 
proceedings of this House of Commons evidently discoier 
the humour of the times : they were extremely tenacious 
of their money, and refused a demand of the crown, 
which was far from being unreasonable ; but they allowed 
an encroachment on national privileges to pass uiicensured. 
though its direct tendency was to subvert entirely the 
liberties of the people. The king was so dissatisfied with 
this saving disposition of the Commons, that, as he had 
not called a parliament during seven years before, he al- 
lowed seven more to elapse before he summoned another: 
and, on pretence of necessity, he levied in one year, from 
all who were worth forty pounds, what the parliament had 
granted him payable in four years ; “ a new invasion of 
national privileges. These iriegulanties were commonly 
ascribed to the cardinal’s counsels, who, trusting to the 
protection afforded him by his ecclesiastical character, was 
the less scrupulous in his encroachments on the civil rights 
of the nation. 

That ambitious prelate received this year a new disap- 
pointment in his aspiring views. The iPope, Adrian VI. 
died ; and Clement VIE, of the family of Medicis, was 
elected in his place, by the concurrence of the imperial 
party. Wolsev could now perceive the insincerity ol the 
emperor, and he concluded that that prince would never 
second his pretensions to the papal chair. As he highly 
resented this injury, he began thenceforth to estrange him- 
self from the imperial court, and to pave the uay for an 
union between his master and the I-reneh king. Mean- 
while he concealed his disgust ; and after congratulating 
the new Pope on his promotion, applied for a continuation 
of the legatine powers which the two former Popes had 
conferred upon him. Clement, knowing the importance 
of gaining his friendship, granted him a commission for 
life; and, by this unusual concession, he in a manner trans- 
ferred to him the whole papal authority in England. In 
some particulars Wolsey made a good use of this exten- 
sive power. He erected two colleges, one at Oxford, 
another at Ipswich, the place of his nativity : he souglit, 
all over Europe, for learned men to supply the chairs of 
these colleges : and, in order to bestow endowments on 
them, he suppressed some smaller monasteries, and distri- 
buted the monks into other convents. The execution of 
this project became the less difficult for him, because the 
Romish church began to perceive that she overabounded 
in monks, and that she wanted some supply of learning in 
order to oppose the inquisitive, or rather disputative, 
humour of the reformers. 

Tiie confederacy against France seemed more formidable 
than ever on the opening of the campaign.'* Adrian, be- 
fore his death, had renewed the league with Charles and 
Henry. The Venetians had been induced to desert the 
French alliance, and to form engagements for securing 
Francis Sforza, brother to Maximilian, in possession of the 
Rlilanese. Tlie Florentines, the IJukes of Ferra'.-a and 
Mantua, and all the powers of Italy, combined in the 
same measure. The emperor, in person, menaced France 
with a powerful invasion on the side of Guienne: the 
forces of England and the Netherlands hovered over 
Picardy : a numerous body of Germans were preparing to 
ravage Burgundy : but all these perils from foreign ene- 
mies were less threatening than a domestic conspiracy, 
which had been formed, and which was now come to full 
maturity, against the French monarch. 

Charles, Duke of Bourbon, Constable of France, was 
a prince of the most shining merit; and, besides distm- 
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guishing himself in many military enterprises, he was 
adorned with every accomplishment which became a 
jierson of his high station. His virtues, embellished with 
the giaces of youth, had made such impression on Louise 
of Savoy, Francis’s motherj that, without recard to the in- 
equality of their years, she made him (iroposals of mar- 
riage ; and, meeting with a repulse, she formed schemes 
of unrelenting vengeance against him. She was a woman, 
false, deceitful, vindictive, malicious ; but unhappily for 
Fiance, had, by her capacitt, vliicli was considei.ible, 
acquired an absolute ascendant over her son. By her in- 
stigation, Francis put many affronts on the constable, 
which it was diflicult for a gallant spirit to endure; .and, 
at last, he permitted Louise to prosecute a law-suit against 
him, by which, on the most frivolous pretences, he was 
deprived of his ample possessions; and inevitable ruin 
was brought upon him. 

Bourbon, provoked at all these indignities, and think- 
ing that, if any injuries eould justily a man in rebellion 
against Ins prince and country, he must stand acijuitted, 
had entered into a secret con espondence with the emperor 
and the King of England.* Francis, pertinacious in his 
inirpose of recovering the IMilaneso, had intended to le.ad 
his army in person into Italy ; and Bourbon, who feigned 
sickness, in order to have a pietence for staying behind, 
purposed as soon as the king should have passed the Alps, 
to raise an insurrection among his numerous vassals, by 
whom he was extremely beloved, and to introduce foreign 
enemies into the heart of the kingdom. Fr.ancis got in- 
tim."tion of his design ; but as he was not expeditious 
enough in securing so dangerous a foe, the constable made 
his escape and, entering into the emperor’s sendee, em- 
]ilo\ed all the force of his enterprising spirit, and his great 
talents for war, to the prejudice of his native country. 

The King of England, desirous that Francis should 
undertake his Italian expedition, did not openly threaten 
Picardy this year with an invasion ; and it was fate before 
the Duke of Suffolk, who commanded the English forces, 

ctih Auii Passed over to Calais. He was attended by 
the Lords Montacute, Herbert, Ferrars, Mor- 
ney, Sandys, Berkeley, Powis, and many other noblemen 

Irnasion of and gentlemen.’ The English army, rein- 
1 ranee. forced by some troops drawn from tlie gar- 
rison of Calais, amounted to about 12,000 men: and 
having joined an equal number of Flemings under the 
Count de Buren, they prepared for an invasion of France. 
The siege of Boulogne w.as first projiosed ; but that enter- 
nrise appearing diflicult, it w.as thought more advisable to 
leave this town behind them. The frontier of Picardy 
uas very ill provided with troops; and the only defence 
of that province was the activity of the French officers, 
uho infested the allied army in their march, and threw 
garrisons, with great expedition, into every town which 
v.as thieatened bv them. After coasting the Somme, and 
passing Hedin, Montrcu'il, Dourlens, the English and 
rlemings presented themselves before Bray, a place of 
small foicp, which commanded a bridge over that river. 
Here tliei were resolved to pass, and, if possible, to take 
up wr.iter-quarteis in France ; but Crequi threw himself 
into the toun, and seemed resolute to defend it. The 
allies attacked him with vigour and success; and when 
he ref-eated over the bridge, they jnirsued him so hotly, 
that they allowed him not time to break it down, but 
jiassed It along with him, and totally routed his army, 
riiey next advanced to Montdidier, which they besieged, 
and took by capitulation. Meeting with no opposition, 
they jiioceeded to the river Oise, within eleven leagues of 
Paris, and threw that city into great consternation; till 
the Duke of Vendome hastened with some forces to its 
relief. The confederates, afraid of being surrounded, and 
of being reduced to extremities dining so advanced a 
season, thought proper to retreat. Montdidier wms aban- 
doned : and the English and Flemings, without effecting 
any thing, retired into their lespective countries. 

France defended herself from the other invasions with 
equal facility, and equal good fortune. Twelve thousand 
Lansquenets broke into Burgundy under the command of 
the Count of Furstenberg. The Count of Guise, who 
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defended that frontier, had nothing to oppose to them but 
some militia and about nine hundred heavy-armed cavalry’. 
He threw’ the militia into the garrison-towns; and with 
his cavalry he kept the field, and so harassed the Germans, 
that they were glad to make their retreat into Lorraine. 
Guise attacked them as they passed the Meuse, put them 
into disorder, and cut off the greater part of their rear. 

The emperor made great preparations on the side of 
Naiarre; and though that frontier was w’ell guarded by 
nature, it seemed now exposed to danger from the power- 
ful invasion which threatened it. Charles besieged Fon- 
tanabia, which a few years before had fallen into Francis’s 
hands; and when he had drarvn thither Lautrec, the 
French general, he of a sudden raised the siege, and sat 
down before Bayonne. Lautrec, aware of that stratagem, 
made a sudden march and threw’ himself into Bayonne, 
which he defended with such vigour and courage, that 
the Spaniards w’cre constrained to raise the siege. The 
emperor would have been totally unfortunate on this side, 
had I le not turned back upon Fontarabia, and, contrary to 
the advice of all his generals, sitten down, in the winter 
season, before that city, well fortified and strongly garri- 
soned. The cow’ardice or misconduct of the governor 
saved him from the shame of a new disappointment. The 
jdace w’as surrendered in a few days ; and the emperor, 
having finished this enterprise, put liis troops into w’inter- 
quaiters. 

So obstinate was Francis in prosecuting 
his Italian exjiedition, that, notwithstanding “ 
these numerous invasions with which his kingdom was 
menaced on every side, he had determined to lead in per- 
son a powerful army to the conquest of Milan. The in- 
telligence of Bourbon’s conspiracy and escape stopped 
him at Lyons ; and, fearing some insurrection in the King- 
dom, from the intrigues of a man so powerful and so much 
beloved, he thought it prudent to remain in France, and 
to send fonvard his aimy under the command of Admiral 
Bonmvet. The duchy of iMilan had been purposely left 
in a condition somewhat defenceless, with a view’ of allur- 
ing Francis to attack it, and thereby facilitating the enter- 
prises of Bourbon ; and no sooner had Bonmvet jiassed 
the Tesin, than the army of the league, and even Prosper 
Colonna, who commanded it, a prudent gencnal, were in 
the utmost confusion. It is agreed, that if Bonmvet had 
immediately advanced to Milan, that great city, on which 
the whole duchy depends, would have oiiened its gates 
w’lthout resistance. But as he wasted his time in frivolous 
enterprises, Colonna had opportunity to reinforce the gam- 
son, and to put the place m a posture of defence. Bon- 
nivct was now’ obliged to attempt reducing the city bv 
blockade and famine ; and he took possession of all the 
posts which commanded the passages to it. But the army 
of the league, meanwhile, was not inactive; and they so 
straitened and harassed the quarters of the French, that 
It seemed more likely the latter should themselves perish 
by famine, than reduce the city to that e.x- » j, 
tremity. Sickness, and fatigue, and want, ‘ ’ 
had wasted them to such a degree, that they w’ere ready 
to raise the blockade ; and their only hopes consisted in 
a great body of Sw’iss, which was levied for the service of 
the French king, and whose arrival was every day expect- 
ed. But these mountaineers no sooner came within sight 
of the French camp, than they stopped from a sudden 
caprice and resentment ; and, instead of joining Bonnivet, 
tliey sent orders to a great body of their countrymen, w’ho 
then served under him, immediately to begin their march, 
and to return home in their company.’* After this deser- 
tion of the Sw’iss, Bonnivet had no other choice but that 
of making his retreat as fast as possible into France. 

The French being thus expelled Italy, the Pope, the 
Venetians, the Florentines, were satisfied w’lth the advan- 
tage obtained over them, and were resolved to prosecute 
their victory no further. All these powers, especially 
Clement, had entertained a violent jealousy of the empe- 
lor’s ambition ; and their suspicions w’ere extremely aug- 
mented when they saw him refuse the investiture of Milan, 
a fief of the empire, to Francis Sforza, whose title he had 
acknow’ledged, and whose defence he had embraced.’’ 
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They all concluded that he had intended to put himself in 
(jos^ession of that important duchy, and reduce Italy to 
subjection : Clement, in particular, actuated by this 
jealoust, iHOceeded so far in opposition to the emperor, 
that he'sent orders to his nuncio at London, to mediate a 
reconciliation between France and England. But affairs 
were not yet fully ripe for this change. Wolsey, disgusted 
rvith the 'emperor, but still more actuated by vain-glory, 
was determined that he himself should have the renown 
of bringing about that great alteration ; and he engaged 
the king to reject the pope’s mediation. A new treaty 
was even concluded between Henry and Charles for the 
invasion of France. Charles stipulated to supply the 
Duke of Bourbon with a powerful army, in order to 
conijuer Provence and Dauphiny : Henry agreed to pay 
him a hundred thousandVrowns for the first month ; after 
which, he might either choose to continue the same monthly 
payments, or invade Picardy with a powerful army. 
Bourbon was to possess these provinces with the title of 
king ; but to hold them in fee of Henry as King of France. 
The duchy of Burgundy was to be given to Charles: the 
rest of the kingdom to Henry. 

Tills chimerical partition immediately failed of exe- 
cution in the article which was most easily performed : 
Bourbon refused to acknowledge Henry as King of France. 
His enterprise, however, against Provence still took place. 
A numerous army of Imperialists invaded that country, 
under his command and that of the Marquis Pescara. 
They laid siege to Marseilles, which, being weakly garri- 
soned, they expected to reduce in a little time ; but the 
citizens defended themselves with such valour and obsti- 
nacy, that Bourbon and Pescara, who heard of the French 
king’s approach with a numerous army, found themselves 
under a necessity of raising the siege ; and they led their 
forces, weakenedi, baffled, and disheartened, into Italy. 

Francis might now have enjoyed, in safety, the glory of 
repulsing all his enemies, in every attempt which they had 
hitherto made for invading his kingdom : but, as he re- 
ceived intelligence that the King of England, discouraged 
by his former fruitless enterprises, and disgusted with the 
emperor, was making no preparations for any attempt on 
Picardy, his ancient ardour seized him for the conquest of 
Milan ; and, notwithstanding the advanced season, he was 
immediately determined, contrary to the advice of his 
wisest counsellors, to lead his army into Italy. 

The Kinn of passed the Alps at mount Cenis, and 

panic invades no Sooner appeared in Piedmont, than he 
Italy. • threw the whole Milanese into consterna- 
tion. Tlie forces of the emperor and Sforza retired to 
Lodi ; and had Francis been so fortunate as to pursue 
them, they had abandoned that place, and had been totally 
dispersed but his ill fate led him to besiege Pavia, a 
town of considerable strength, well garrisoned, and de- 
fended by Leyva, one of the bravest offleers in the Spanish 
seiwice. Every attempt which the French king made to 
gain this important place proved fruitless. He battered 
the walls, and made breaches : but, by the vigilance of 
Leyva, new intrenchments were instantly thrown up be- 
hind the breaches : he attempted to divert the course of 
the Tesin, which ran by one side of the city, and defended 
it ; but an inundation of the river destroyed, in one night, 
all the mounds which the soldiers, during a long time, 
and with infinite labour, had been erecting. Fatigue, and 
the bad season, (for it was the depth of winter,) had wasted 
A.D 1523 French army. The Imperial generals, 
meanwhile, were not unactive. Pescara and 
Lannoy, "Viceroy of Naples, assembled forces from all 
quarters. Bourbon, having pawned his jewels, went into 
Germany, and with the money, aided by his personal inter- 
ests, levied a body of twelve thousand Lansquenets, with 
which he joined the Imperialists. This whole army ad- 
vanced to raise the siege of Pavia; and the danger to the 
French became every day more imminent. 

Tlie state of Europe was such, during that age, that, 
paitly from want of commerce and industr}' every where, 
except in Italy and the Low Countries, partly from the 
extensive privileges still possessed by the people in all the 
great monaichies, and their frugal maxims in granting 
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money, the revenues Of the princes were extremeU narrow 
and even the small armies which they kejit on foot could 
not be regularly paid by them. 'IV Imperial foncs 
commanded by Bourbon, Pescara, and Lannov, exceeded’ 
not twenty thousand men; they were the ohl\ body of 
troops maintained by the emperor (for he had not been 
able to levy any array for the invasion of France, either 
on the side of Spain or Flanders). Yet, so poor was that 
mighty monarch, that he could tiansmit no money for the 
payment of this army ; and it was chiefly the liojies of 
sharing the plunder o'f the French camp which had made 
them advance, and kept them to their standards. Had 
Francis raised the siege before their approach, and retired 
to Milan, they must immediately have disbanded ; and he 
had obtained a complete victory without danger or blood- 
shed. But it was the character of this monarch to become 
obstinate in proportion to the difficulties which he en- 
countered; and having once said, that he would take 
Pavia or perish before it, he was resolved rather to endure 
the utmost extremities than dcpait from this resolution. 

The Imperial generals, after cannonading 
the French camp for several days, at last Bauic'otPKVia. 
made a general assault, and broke into the ami rantniij of 
intrenchments. 1 eyva sallied from the town, 
and increased the confusion among the besiegers. The 
Swiss infantry, contrary to their usual practice, behaved 
ip a dastardly manner, and deserted their post. Francis’s 
forces were put to the rout; and he himself, suirounded 
by his enemies, after fighting with heroic valour, and kill- 
ing seven men with his own hand, was at last obliged to 
.surrender himself prisoner. Almost the whole army, full 
of nobility and brave officers, either perished by tlie sword, 
or were drowned in the river. The few who escaped with 
their lives fell into the hands of the enemy. 

The emperor received this news by Pennalosa, who 
assed through France by means of a safe-conduct granted 
im by the captive king. The moderation which he dis- 
played on this occasion, had it been sincere, x 3 ould have 
done him honour. Instead of rejoicing, he expressed sym- 
pathy with Francis’s ill fortune', and discovered his sense 
of those calamities to which the greatest monarchs are ex- 
posed.>i He refused the city of Madrid permission to make 
any public expressions of triumph ; and said that he re- 
seiwed all his exultation till he should be able to obtain 
some victory over the infidels. He sent orders to his 
frontier garrisons to commit no hostilities upon Franc". 
He spoke of concluding, immediately, a peace on reason- 
able terms. But all this seeming moderation was only 
hypocrisy, so much the more dangerous as it was profound. 
Any! he was wholly occupied in forming schemes how, 
from this great incident, he might draw the utmost advan- 
tage, and gratify that exorbitant ambition by which, in all 
his actions, he was ever governed. 

Tlie same Pennalosa, in passing through France, carried 
also a letter from Francis to his mother, whom he had left 
regent, and who then resided at Lyons. It contained only 
these few xvords. Madam, all is lost, except our honour. 
The princess was struck with the greatness of the calamity. 
She saw the kingdom without a sovereign, withrut an 
army, without generals, without money; surrounded on 
every side by implacable and victorious enemies : and her 
chief resource, in her present distresses, were the hopes 
she entertained of peace, and even of assistance from the 
King of England. 

Had the king entered into the war against France from 
any concerted political views, it is evident that the vic- 
tory of Pavia, and the cajitivity of Francis, were the most 
fortunate incidents that could have befallen him, and 
the only ones that could render his schemes effectual. 
While the war was carried on in the former feeble man- 
ner, without any decisive advantage, he might have been 
able to possess nimself of some frontier town, or perhaps 
of a small territory, of which he could not have kept pos- 
session without expending much more tlian its value. By 
some signal calamity alone, which annihilated the power 
of France, could he hope to acquire the dominion of con- 
-siderable provinces, or dismember that great monarchy, so 
affectionate to its own government and its own sovereigns. 
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Hut ri.s It is prolinblo that Henry had never before earned 
liib iclleclions so far, he \\as startled at tliis important 
event, and became sensible of his own danger, as well as 
that of all Europe, from the loss of a proper counterpoise 
licnn- emtrjres the power of Charles. Instead of takin;; 
Uie aiiiHute ot adiantase, therefore, of the distressed condi- 

lance. pj- p^ancis, he was determined to lend 

him assistance in his present calamities; and, as the glory 
of generosit}', in raising a fallen enemy, concurred with 
his political interest, he hesitated the less in cmbnicmg 
these new measures. 

Some disgusts also had previously taken jdace between 
Charles and Ilcmv, and still more between Charles and 
Wolsey ; and th.it powciful minister waited only for a fa- 
vourable oppoitunity of revenging the disappointments 
which he had met with. Hie behaviour ot Charles, imme- 
diately after the victory of Pavia, gave him occasion to 
reviv'e the king’s jealousy and suspicions. The emperor 
so ill siippoited the appearance of moderation, which heat 
first assumed, that he had already changed his usual style 
to Heniy; and, instead of writing to him with his own 
hand, and subsciibing himself i/oiir (tf 'ccliontilc son mid 
coiiwi ; he dictated his letters to a secretary, and simply 
subscribed himself Charlcsfi ^Volsey also perceived a 
diminution in the caresses and professions with which the 
emperor’s letters to him were formerly loaded ; and this 
last imprudence, proceeding from the intoxication of suc- 
cess, was probably more dangerous to Charles’s interests 
than the other. 

Henry, though immediately determined to embrace new 
measures, was careful to save appearances in the change ; 
and he caused rejoicings to be every where made on ac- 
count of the victory of Pavia and the captivity of Francis. 
He publicly dismissed a French envoy, whom he had 
formerly allowed, notwithstanding the war, to reside at 
London : ' but, upon the Regent of France’s submis- 
sive applications to him, he again opened a correspondence 
with her ; and, besides assuring her of his frienaship and 
protection, he exacted a promise that she never would 
consent to the dismembering of any province from the 
monarchy for her son’s ransom. With the emperor, how- 
ever, he put on the appearance of vigour and enterprise ; 
and in order to have a jiretence for breaking with him, he 
despatched Tonstal, Bishop of London, to Madrid, with 
proposals for a powerful invasion of France. He required 
that Charles should immediately enter Guienne at the 
head of a great aimy, in order to put him in possession 
of that piovince: and he demanded the payment of large 
sums of money which that prince liad borrowed from him 
in his last visit at London. He knew that the emperor 
was in no condition of fulfilling either of these demands ; 
and that he had as little inclination to make liim master of 
sucli considerable territories upon the frontiers of Spain. 

Tonstal, likewise, after his arrival at Madrid, informed 
his master that Charles, on liis part, urged several com- 
plaints against England; and, in particular, was dis- 
pleased with Henry, because last year he had neither 
continued his monthly payments to Bourbon, nor invaded 
Picardy, according to Ins stipulations. Tonstal added, 
that instead of exjiiessing an intention to espouse Mary 
when she should lie of age, the emperor had hearkened to 
proposals for marrying Ins niece Isabella, Princess of Por- 
tugal ; and that he had entered into a separate treaty with 
Francis, and seemed detei-mined to reap alone all the 
advantages of the success with which fortune had crowned 
his arms. 

3 th Au- influenced by all these motives, 

concluded at Moore his' alliance with the 
Regent of France, and engaged to procure her son his 
liberty on reasonable conditions ;e the regent also, in 
another treaty, acknowledged the kingdom Henry’s debtor, 
for one million eight hundred thousand crowns, to be dis- 
charged m half-yearly payments of fifty thousand crowns : 
after which, Henry was to receive, duimg life, a yearly 
iiension of a hundred thousand. A large present of a 
bundled thousand crowns was also made to Wolsey for 
his good offices, but covered under the pretence of arrears 
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due on the pension granted liim for relinquishing the ad- 
niiiiistration ofTournay. 

Me.anwhile Henry, foreseeing that this treaty with 
France might involve him in a war with the emperor, was 
also determined to fill his treasury by impositions upon 
his own subjects ; and, as the parliament had discovered 
some reluct, mre in complying with his demands, he fol- 
lowed, as ishdieicd, the counsel ofWolsey, and lesolved 
to make use of Ins prerogative alone for that purpose. 
He issued commissions to all the counties of Discnnirms af 
England for levy mg four shillings in the linglisli. 
pound upon the clergy, three shillings and fourpence upon 
the laity; and so uncontrollable did he deem his autho- 
rity, that he took no care to cover, as formerly, this arbi- 
trary exaction, even under the slender pretence of a loan. 
But he soon found that he had presumed too far on the 
p.issive submission of his subjects. The people, disjileased 
with an e.xaction beyond what yy as usually levied m those 
days, and fuither disgusted yvith the illegal method of im- 
posing It, broke out in murmurs, complaints, opposition to 
the commissioners ; and their refractory disposition threat- 
ened a general insurreetion. Henry had the prudence to 
stop short in that dangerous path into yvhich he had en- 
tered. He sent letters to all the counties, declaring that 
he meant no force by this last imposition, and that he 
would take nothing from his subjects but by way of bene- 
volence. He flattered himself that his condescension in 
employing that disguise yvould satisfy the people, and that 
no one yvould dare to render himself obnoxious to royal 
authority, by refusing any payment required of him in tins 
manner. But the spirit of opposition, once roused, could 
not so easily be quieted at pleasure. A layvyer, in the city, 
objecting the statute of Richard III., by yvhich benevo- 
lences were for ever abolished, it yvas replied by the court, 
that Richard being a usurper, and his parliament a fac- 
tious assembly, his statutes could not bind a layvful and 
absolute monarch, yvho held his croyvn by hereditary right, 
and needed not to court the favour of a licentious popu- 
hace.i' The judges even went so far as to affirm positively, 
that the king might exact, by commission, any sum he 
pleased ; and the privy council gave a ready assent to this 
decree, yvhich annihilated the most valuab’le privilege of 
the people, and rendered all their other privileges preca- 
rious. Armed yvith such formidable authority, of royal 
prerogative and a pretence of layv, Wolsey sent for the 
mayor of London, and desired to knoyv yvhat he yvas will- 
ing to give for the supply of his majesty’s necessities. 
The mayor seemed desirous, before he should declare him- 
self, to consult the common council : but the cardinal 
required that he and all the aldermen should separately 
confer with himself about the benevolence ; and he eluded 
by that means the danger of a formed opposition. .'Mat- 
ters, however, yvent on not so smootlily in the countrj . 
An insurrection yvas begun in some p'laces ; but as the 
people were not headed by any considerable person, it 
was easy for the Duke of Suffolk, and the Earl of Surrey, 
now Duke of Norfolk, by employing persuasion and au- 
thority, to induce the ringleaders to lay doyvn their arms 
and surrender themselves prisoners. The king, finding it 
dangerous to punish criminals engaged in so popular a 
cause, was determined, iiotyvithstanding his violent im- 
perious temper, to grant them a general pardon ; and he 
prudently iminited their guilt, not to their want of loyalty 
or afiection, but to their poverty. The offenders yvere car- 
ried before the star-chamber, yyhere, after a severe charge 
brought against them by the king’s council, the cardinal 
said,''“Tliat, notyvithstanding their grievous offence, the 
king, in consideration of their necessities, had granted them 
his gracious pardon, upon condition that they would find 
sureties for their future good behaviour.” But they re- 
plying they had no sureties, the cardinal first, and after 
him the Duke of Norfolk, said, that they would be bound 
for them. Upon which they yvere dismissed.' 

These arbitrary impositions being imputed, though on 
what giounds is unknoyvn, to the councils of the cardinal, 
increased the general odium under yvhich he laboured; 
and the clemency of the pardon being ascribed to the king, 
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was considered as an atonement on his part for the ille- 
fpilitv of the measure. But Wolsey, supported both by 
royal and papal authority, proceeded, without scruple, to 
violate all ecclesiastical privileges, which, during that age, 
''^ere much more sacred than civil ; and having once pre- 
vailed in that unusual attempt of suppressing some 
monasteries, he kept all the rest in awe, and exercised over 
them an arbitrary jurisdiction. By his commission as 
legate, he was empowered to visit them, and reform them, 
and chastise their irregularities ; and he employed liis 
usual agent, Allen, in the exercise of this authority. The 
religious houses were obliged to compound for their guilt, 
real or pretended, by pajnng large sums to the cardinal or 
his deputy ; and this oppression rvas carried so far, that it 
reached at last the king’s ears, which were not commonly 
open to complaints against his favourite. Wolsey hacl 
built a splendid palace at Hampton-court, which he pro- 
bably intended, as well as that of York-place in West- 
minster, for his own residence ; but fearing the increase of 
enr-y on account of this magnificence, and desirous to ap- 
pease the king, he made him a present of the building, and 
told him that, from the first, he had erected it for his use. 

Tlie absolute authority possessed by the king, rendered 
his domestic government, both over his people and his 
ministers, easy and expeditious: the conduct of foreign 
affairs alone required effort and application ; and they were 
now brought to such a situation, that it was no longer safe 
for England to remain entirely neutral. The feigned mo- 
deration of the emperor was of short duration ; and it was 
soon obvious to all the world, that his great dominions, 
far from gratifying his ambition, were only regarded as the 
means of acquiring an empire more extensive. The terms 
uhich ho demanded of his prisoner were such as must for 
ever have annihilated the f^wer of France, and destroyed 
the balance of Europe. Tliese terms were proposed to 
Francis soon after the battle of Pavia, while he tvas de- 
tained in Pizzichitone ; and as he had hitherto trusted 
somewhat to the emperor’s generosity, the disappointment 
excited in his breast the most lively indignation. lie said, 
tliat he would raUicr live and die a prisoner, titan agree to 
dismember his kingdom ; and that, even were he so base 
as to submit to such conditions, his subjects would never 
permit him to (Xirry them into execution. 

Francis was encouraged to persist in demanding more 
moderate terms, by the favourable accounts which he heard 
of Ileniy’s disposition torwirds him, and of the alarm 
wliich had seized all the chief powers in Italy, upon Ins 
Fr.inci5 rtmoved defeat and c,apti^^ty. He was uneasy, how- 
to Madrid, to Jjq jg 'distant from the emperor, 

with whom he must treat ; and he expressed his desire 
(which was complied with) to be removed to Madrid, in 
hopes that a personal interview would operate in his favour, 
and that Charles, if not influenced by his ministers, might 
be found possessed of the same frankness of disposition 
by which he himself was distinguished. He w;is soon 
convinced of his mistake. Partly from want of exercise, 
partly from reflections on his present melancholy situation, 
he fell into a languishing illness; which begat apprehen- 
sions in Charles, lest the deatli of his captive should be- 
reave him of all those advantages which he purposed to 
extort from him. He then paid him a visit in the castle of 
Madrid ; and as he approached the bed in which Francis 
lay, the sick monarch called to him, “ You come, sir, to 
visit your prisoner.” “ No,” replied the emperor, “ I 
come to visit my brother, and my friend, who shall soon 
obtain his liberty.” He soothed his afflictions with many 
^peeenes of a like nature, which had so good an effect, that 
the king daily recovered ; and thenceforth employed him- 
self in concerting with the ministers of the emperor the 
terms of his treaty. 

A. D. isrc. _ At]asttheemperor,dreadingagencralcom- 
i4ih Jdii. bination against him, sv.as willing to abate 
somewhat of his rigour ; and the treaty of Madrid was 
signed, by which it was hoped an end would be finally 
put to the differences between these great monarchs. The 
principal condition was the restoring of Francis’s liberty, 
and the delivery of his two eldest sons as hostages to the 
emperor for the cession of Burgundy. If any difficulty 


should afterwards occQr in the execution of this last 
article, from the opposition of the states, either of France 
or of that province, Francis stipulated,^ that in six weeks’ 
time he should return to his prison, and remain there till 
the full performance of the treaty. There were manv 
other articles in this famous convention, all of them ex'- 
tremely severe upon the captive monarch ; and Charles 
discovered evidently his intention of reducing Italy as 
well as France, to subjection and dependence. ’ 

Many of Charles’s ministers foresaw that Francis, how 
solemn soever the oaths, promises, and protestations exact- 
ed of him, never w'ould execute a tre.aty so disadvan- 
tageous, or rather ruinous and destructive, to himself, his 
posterity, and his country. By putting Buigundy, they 
thought, into the emperor’s hands, he gave his powerful 
enemy an entrance into the heart of the kingdom ; by 
sacrificing his .allies m Italy, he deprived himself of foreign 
assistance ; and arming his oppressor wath the whole force 
and wealth of that opulent country, rendered him abso- 
lutely irresistible. To these great views of interest, were 
added the motives, no less cogent, of passion and resent- 
ment ; while Francis, a prince who pinued himself on 
generosity, reflected on the rigour with which he had been 
treated during his captivity, and the severe terms which 
had been exacted of him for the recovery of his liberty. 
It was also foreseen, tliat the emulation and rivalship 
which had so long subsisted between these two monaichs, 
would make him feel the strongest reluctance on yielding 
the superiority to an antagonist, who, by the whole tenour 
of his conduct, he would be apt to think, had shown him- 
self so little worthy of that advantage which fortune, and 
fortune alone, had put into his hands. His ministers, his 
friends, his subjects, his allies, would be sure, with one 
voice, to inculcate on him, that the first object of a prince 
was the preservation of his people; and tliat the laws of 
honour, which with a private man ought to be absolutely 
supreme, and superior to all interests, were, with 'a 
severeign, subordinate to the great duty of insuring the 
safety of his country. Nor could it be imagined, that 
Francis would be so romantic in his principles, as not to 
hearken to a casuistry which was so plausible in itself, and 
which so much flattered all the passions, by which, cither 
as a prince or a man, he was strongly actuated. 

Francis, on entering his own dominions, . . 
delivered Iiis two eldest sons as hostages into Francirrecmera 
the hands of the Spaniards. He mounted a '"s 
Turkish horse, and immediately nutting him to the gallop, 
he waved his hand, and cried aloud several times, J ur/i 
vet a king. He soon reached Bayonne, where he was jo\- 
fully received by the regent and his vliole court. He 
immediately wrote to Henry, acknowledging that to his 
good offices alone he owed his liberty, and protesting that 
he should be entirely governed by his counsels in all trans- 
actions with the emperor. Wh'en the Spanish envoy de- 
manded his ratification of the treaty of Madrid, now' that 
he had fully recovered his liberty, he declined the projiosal, 
under colour that it was previously necessary to assemble 
the states both of France and of Burgundy, and to obtain 
their consent. The states of Burgundy soon met ; and 
declaring against the clause which contained an engage- 
ment for alienating their province, they expressed their 
resolution of opposing, even by force of arms, the execution 
of so ruinous and unjust an article. The imperial minister 
then required that Francis, in conformity to the treaty of 
Madrid, should now return to his prison ; but the French 
monarch, instead of complying, made public 
the treaty which a little before he had secret- '■'* ' 

ly concluded at Cognac, against the ambitious schemes 
and usurpations of the emperor.' 

'Die Pone, the Venetians, and other Italian states, who 
were deeply interested in these events, had been held in 
the most anxious suspense with regard to the resolutions 
which Francis should take after the recovery of his liberty; 
and Clement, in p.articular, who suspected that this prince 
would never execute a treaty so hurtful to his interests, 
and even destructive of his independency, had very frankly 
offered him a dispensation from all Ins oaths and engage- 
ments. Francis remained not in susjiense, but entered 
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iiniiu into llio conffdemcv |)ro]>n=:o<l to him. It 

'■..I-. In tliat kiiiL', lilt Vopp. tlie \’i in ti in--, llii' 

Snivs, t)ic l'loreiUiin“., and the Duke nf .Mil in, aiinni^ 
Ollier articUi, that lliev «oiild oliliK the emperor to di- 
Incr up tl.o two unini; princes of Frame, on receniiii: .1 
leisoiialile sum of momn ; and to rc'-tore .Mil in toSlor^a, 
without furtlier condition or encumbr.inre. Tlie Kiiin of 
Ihicdand w.ls iiiMltd to accede, not onli 11s a lontraitiii!; 
p,irt_\, hut as ]irotector of the /m/i/ /(»i'iii,sri it u.is i ilhd: 
il'.d if Naples should he compicred Ironi the enipiror, in 
prO'icution of this confederacy, it was iiL'reed that Henry 
should enjoy a iirinci|i,dity in that kiniidoni, of the m itly 
revenue ol 30,000 ducats: and that Cardinal WoKey, in 
eoiisideiation of the services which he had reiidcrrd to 
Christ! ndoin, should also, in such an event, be luit in 
possession ol a levenue of 10,000 ducats. 

]’i-aiicis was desiioiis that the appearance of this "real 
tonlederacy should ciilml'i* the emperor to relax somewhat 
111 the extreme riuour of the treaty of Madrid; and while 
he entertained these hopes, he was the more remiss 111 Ins 
warlike preparations ; nor did he send in due time rcin- 
„ lorcenients to Ins allies 111 Italy. The Duke 
' ■ of Bourbon had pot possession of the vv|iole 

Milanese, of which the emperor intended to pr.ant him the 
inv estiture ; and havinp levied a considerable army in 
Germany, he became formidable to all the Italian poten- 
tates ; and not the less so, because Charles, destitute as 
usual of money, had not been able to remit any nay to 
the forces. The penenal was extremely beloved by Ins 
troops; and m order to prevent those mutinies which 
were ready to break out every moment, and which their 
affection alone for him had hitherto restrained, he led 
them to Home, and promised to enrich them by the plun- 
ctii M ly opulent city. He was himself 

' ' ■ killed, as he was plantlnp a scalinp-ladder 

apainst the walls ; hut his soldiers, rather enraped than 
discouraged by his death, mounted to the assault with the 
s.ri, nf m. utmost valour, and entering the city sword 
in hand, exercised all those brutalities which 
may be expected from ferocity excited by resistance, and 
fiom insolence which takes place when that re.sistance is 
no more. This renowned city, exposed by her renown 
alone to so many calamities, never endured, in any age, 
even from the barbarians, by whom she was often sub- 
dued, such indignities .as she vvas now compelled to 
suffer, llie unrestrained massacre and pillage, which 
continued for several days, were the least ills to which the 
unha|i|)y Homans were exposed.® Whatever was respect- 
able in modesty, or sacred in religion, seemed but the 
moie to provoke the insults of the soldiery. Virgins suf- 
feied violation in the arms of their parents, and upon 
those very altars to which they had fled for protection. 
Aged jirelates, after enduring every indignity, and even 
every torture, were thrown into dungeons, and menaced 
with the most cruel death, in order to make them reveal 
their secret treasures, or purchase liberty by exorbitant 
ransoms. Clement himself, who had trusted for protec- 
tion to the sacredness of his character, and neglected to 
make his escape in time, vvas taken captive; and found 
that his dignity, which procuied him no regard from the 
Spanish soldiers, did but draw on him the insolent 
mockery of the German, who, being generally attached to 
the Lutheran prmcl|iles, were pleased to gratify their ani- 
mosity by the abasement ol the sovereign pontiff. 

When intelligence of this great event vvas conveyed to 
the empcior, that young prince, habituated to hypocrisy, 
exptessed the most ]irofound soriovv for the success of his 
arms: ho put himself and all his court in mourning: he 
stopiied the lejoicings for the birth of his son Philip: and 
knowing that every artifice, hovvevei gross, is able, wdien 
seconded by autliority, to imiiose upon the peojile, he 
ordeied iir.ayers, during several months, to be put uji in 
the chill dies for the Pope’s libeity ; which, all men knew, 
a letter under his hand could in a moment have procured. 

'file concern expressed by Henry and Francis lor the 
calamity of their ally vvas more sincere. These two mo- 
narebs, a few days before the sack of Home, had con- 
cludeil ,1 treaty' at ^Vestmlnster, in which, besides re- 


newing lorinor alliances, tbey agreed to send ambassadors 
to Cli.irhs, requiring him to .accept of two millions of 
( rovviis as the ransom of the French jirmccs, and to rep iv 
the iiioiicv borrowed from Henry: and in case of rifusil, 
tilt ambassadors, attciulcd by heralds, were ordered to de- 
luiuiife war against him. This war it was agreed to 
prosecute m the Low Gountries, with an army ol thirty 
ihous.inil infiiitrv. and tifneii luiiidied men at arms, two- 
thirils to he suppliiil bv Francis, the rest by Henry 
And, in order to stringtlmii the alliance between the 
princes. It was stipulated that eitliir Francis or Ins son, 
the Duke of Orleans, as shouhl afterwards be agreed on, 
should espouse the Princess Mary. Henry's daughter. 
No sooner ilid jhe monarchs receive intelligence of Bour- 
bon's enterprise, than they changed, by a new rmi.Mo 
treaty, the scene of the ]iroie( ti d war fiom 
the Netherlands to Italy ; and, hearing of the Pope's cap- 
tivity, they were further stimulated to undertake the war 
with vigour for restoringlum to lihertv . Wol- im, mi 
sey himself crossed the sea, in order to have ' 
an inten lew with Francis, and to concert measures for 
that purpose; and he displavcd all that gramleiir and 
magnificence with which lie was so much intoxicated. 
He was attended by a train of a thousand horse. Tlie 
Cardinal of Lorraine, and the Chancellor Alenqon, met 
him at Boulogne ; Francis himself, besides granting to 
that haughty prelate the )iovvei of giving, in every place 
where he came, liberty to all piisoncrs, made a .{ourney 
as far as Amiens to meet him, and even advanced some 
miles fiom the town, the more to honour his recejition. 
It was heie stipulated, that the Duke of Orleans siiould 
espouse the Princess Nlary ; and as the eni|icror seemed 
to be taking some steps towards assembling a general 
council, the two monarchs agreed not to acknow ledge it ; 
but duiing the interval of the Pone’s captivity, to govern 
the churches in their respective aominions, by their own 
authority. Wolsey made some attempts to get bis legatinc 
novver extended over France, and even over Germany; 
out finding his efforts fruitless, he vvas obliged, thouLdi 
with great leluctance, to desist from these ambitious 
enterprises." 

The more to cement the union between 
these princes, a new treaty vvas, some time ' 
after, concluded at London ; in which Henry agreed 
finally to lenounce all claims to the crown of France ; 
claims, winch might now indeed be deemed chiineiical, 
but which often served as a pretence for exciting the 
unwary English to wage war upon the French nation. 
As a return for this concession, Francis «iiii 

bound himself and his successors to pay for * nmee. 
ever fifty thousand crowns a year to Henry and his .suc- 
cessors; and that gieater solemnity might be given to 
this treaty, it vvas agreed that the parliaments and great 
nobility of both kingdoms should give their assent to it. 
The Mareschal IMontmorency, accompanied by manv 
persons of distinction, and attended by a pompous equi- 
page, was sent over to ratify the treaty ; and was received 
at London with all the ]iarade which suited the solemnity 
of the occasion. The terror of the emperor’s greatnc.ss 
had extinguished the ancient animosity between the na- 
tions ; and Spain, during more than a century, became, 
though a more distant power, the chief object of jealousv 
to the English. 

This cordial union between France and England, though 
it added influence to the joint embassy which they sent 
to the empeior, was not able to bend that monarch to 
submit entirely to the conditions insisted on by the allies. 
He dep.arted, 'indeed, from Ins demand of Burgundy, as 
the ransom of the French princes ; but he required, pre- 
viously to their liberty, that Francis should ev.acuate 
Genoa, and all the fortresses held by him in Italy: and 
lie declared his intention of bringing Sforza to a trial, and 
confiscating the duchy of Milan, on account of his pre- 
tended treason. The English and French hcr.dds, there- 
fore, according to agreement, declared war ag.ainst him, 
and set him at defiance Charles answered the English 
herald with moderation ; but to the French, he reproached 
his master with breach of f.iitli, reminded him of the pri- 
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vate conversation vvliich had passed between them at 
Madrid before their separation, and ofi'ered to prove, by 
sinele combat, that lie had acted dislionourably Francis 
retaliated this challenge, by mvinir Charles tlie he; and 
after demanding security of the field, he ofi'eied to main- 
tain his cause by sinfile combat. Many messages passed 
to and fro between them ; but though both princes were 
undoubtedly brave, the intended duel never took place. 
Tlie French and Spaniards during that age zealously dis- 
puted which of the monarchs incurred the blame of this 
failure ; but all men of moderation every whore lamented 
the power of fortune, that the prince, the more candid, 
generous, and sincere, should, by unhappy incidents, liave 
been reduced to so cruel a situation, that nothing but his 
violation of treaty could nreserve liis people, and ih.at he 
must ever after, without neing able to make a proper le- 
])ly, bear to be reproached with breach of promise by a 
liral, inferior to him both in honour and virtue. 

But though this famous challenge between Charles and 
Francis had no immediate consequence with regard to 
these monarchs themselves, it produced a considerable 
alteration on the manners of the age. The practice of 
challenges and duels, which had been part of the ancient 
barbarous jurisprudence, which was still preserved on 
very solemn occasions, and which was sometimes coun- 
tenanced by the civil magistrate, began thenceforth to pre- 
vail in the most trivial incidents ; and men, on any aflront 
or injury, thought themselves entitled, or even required in 
honour, to take revenge on their enemies, by openly vin- 
dicating their right in single combat. These absurd, 
though generous maxims, shed much of the best blood in 
Christendom during more than two centuries; and not- 
withstanding the severity of law and authority of reason, 
such is the prevailing force of custom, they arc far from 
being as yet entirely exploded. 
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n 15 "- Notavitiistanding the submissive defer- 
SorufilM Ion-' ence paid to papal authority before the 
ipmiiiL' the Iteforrnation, the marriage of Henry with 
in? sinarruge. (j^tiienne of Arragon, Ins brother’s widow, 
had not passed without much scruple and difiiculty. 
The firejudices of the people were in general bent against 
a conjugal union between such near relations ; and the 
late king, though he had betrothed his son when that 
prince was but twelve years of age, gave evident proofs of 
liis intention to uke afterwards a proper opiiortunity of 
annulling the contract.^ He ordered the young prince, 
as soon as lie came of age, to enter a protestation against 
the marriage and on his death-bed ne charged him. as 
his last injunction, not to finish an alliance so unusual, 
and exposed to such insuperable objections. After the 
king’s accession, some members of the privy council, par- 
ticularly Warham, the primate, openly declared against 
the resolution of completing the marriage; and though 
Henry’s youth and dissipation kept him during some time 
from entertaining any scruples with regard to the measure 
which he had embraced, there happened incidents suffi- 
cient to rouse his attention, and to inform him of the 
sentiments generally entertained on that subject. Tlie 
states of Castile had opposed the Emjieror Charles’s 
espousals with Mary, Ilenry’s daughter; and, among 
otlier objections, had insisted on the illegitimate birth of 
the young princess.c And when the negociations were 
aftenvards opened with France, and mention was made 
of betrothing her to Francis or the Duke of Orleans, the 
Bishop of Tarbo, the French ambassador, revived the 
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same objection.'' But though these events iiatur.illv raised 
some doubts in Henry’s "mind, theie concuired other 
causes, which tended much to increase his remorse, and 
render his conscience more scrupulous. 

The queen was older than the king by no 
less than six years ; and the decay of her 
beauty, together with particular infirmities s<ru|)l« 
and diseases, had contributed, notwithstanding her blame- 
less character and dmiortment, to render her person un- 
acceptable to him. Though she had borne him several 
children, they all died in early infancy except one daugh- 
ter; and he was the more struck with this misfortune, 
because the curse of being childless is the very threatening 
contained in the Mosaical law against those who espouse 
their brother’s widow-. The succession too of the crown 
was a consideration that occurred to every one, whenevei 
the lawfulness of Henry's marriage was called in question ; 
and it was apprehended, tliat if doubts of Mary’s legiti- 
macy concurred with the weakness of her sex, the King of 
Scots, the next heir, would advance his pretensions, and 
might throw the kingdom into confusion. The evils, as 
yet recent, of civil wars and convulsions arising from a 
disputed title, made great impression on the minds of 
men, and rendered the people universally desirous of any 
event which might obviate so irreparable a calamity. And 
the king was thus impelled, both by his private passions, 
and by motives of puolic interest, to seek the dissolution 
of his inaiiMiicious, and, as was esteemed, unlawful, mai- 
riage with Catherine. 

Henry afterwards affirmed that his scruples arose cn- 
tirelv from private reflection ; and that, on consulting his 
conlessor the Bishop of Lincoln, he found the prelate 
iioisessed with the same doubts and difficulties. The 
King himself, being so great a casuist and divine, next 
proceeded to examnio the question more caretully b\ his 
own learning and study ; find having had recourse to 
Thomas of Aquine, he observed that tins celebrated doc- 
tor, whose authority was great in the church, and absolute 
with him, had tieated of that very case, and had expressly 
declared against the lawfulness of such marriages." The 
prohibitions, said Thomas, contained in Leviticus, anti 
among the rest, that of marrying a brother’s widow, aie 
moral, eternal, and founded on a divine sanction ; and 
thougli the Pope may dispense with the rules of the 
church, the laws of God cannot he set aside bv any au- 
thority less than that which enacted them. The arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was then applied to ; and he was 
required to consult Ins brethren : all the pi elates of Eng- 
land, except Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, unammouslv 
declared, under their hand and seal, that they deemed tlie 
king’s marriage unlawful.'' Wolsey also fortified the 
king’s scruples ;5 partly with a view of promoting a total 
breach with the emperor, Catherine’s nephew; partly 
desirous of connecting the King more closely with Francis, 
by mairying liim to the Duchess of Alenqon, sister to 
that monarch ; and perhaps, too, somewhat disgusted 
with the queen herself, who had reproved him for cert iin 
freedoms unbefitting his character and station.'' But 
Henry was carried forward, though perhaps not irt first 
excited, by a motive more forcible than even tlie sugges- 
tions of that powerful favourite. 

Anne Boleyn, who lately appeared at 
court, liad been appointed maid of honour^'’"' 
to the queen ; ana having had frequent opportunities of 
being seen by Henry, and of conversing witli him, slie 
had acquired an entire ascendant over his affections. Tins 
young lady, wliose grandeur and misfortunes have rendei- 
ed lier so celebrated, was daughter of Sir Thomas Bolejn, 
who liad been employed by the king m several embassies, 
and who was allied to all the principal nobility in the king- 
dom. His wife, mother to Anne, was daughter of the 
Duke of Norfolk ; his own mother was daughter of tho 
Earl of Ormond; his grandfather Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, 
who liad been mavor of l.ondon, had espoused one of the 
daughters and co-heirs of Lord Hastings ' Anne herself, 
though then in very early youth, had been carried over to 
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Paris by tlie king’s sister, when tlie princess espoused 
Lewis XII. of Prance; and upon the demise of that 
monarch, and the return of his dowager into England, 
tins damsel, whose accomplishments, even in her tender 
years, were always much admired, was retained in the 
service of Claude, Queen of France, spouse to Francis; 
and after the death of that princess slie passed into the 
family of the Duchess of Alencon, a woman of singular 
merit. The exact time when she returned to England is 
not ceitainly knoan ; but it was after the king had enter- 
tained doubts with regard to the lawfulness of his marriage 
with Catherine ; if the account is to be credited which he 
himself afteruards gave of that transaction. Henry’s 
scruples had made him break off all conjugal commerce 
with the queen ; but as he still supported an intercourse of 
civility and friendship with her, he had occasion, in the 
frequent visits which he paid her, to obseire the beauty, 
the youth, the charms of Anne Boleyn. Finding the ac- 
complishments of her mind nouise inferior to her exterior 
graces, he even entcitained the design of raising her to the 
throne ; and was the more confirmed in this resolution, 
when he found that her virtue and modesty prevented all 
hopes of gratifying his passion in any other manner. As 
every motive, therefoie, of inclination and policy seemed 
thus to concur in making the king desirous of a divorce 
fiom Catherine, and as his prospect of success c\-as in- 
viting, he resolved to make applications to Clement, and 
he sent Knight, his secretary, to Rome for that purpose. 
Tnnrv.,r,ni.p,in I'O m'lglit oot sliock tliB liauglity 

tlie PopiTFor a claims of the pontifl', ho resolved not to 
divorce. found the application on any general doubts 
concerning the papal power to permit marriage in the 
nearer degrees of consanguinity; butonlt to insist on par- 
ticular grounds of nullity in the bull which Julius had 
granted for the marriage of Henry and Catherine. It was 
a maxim in the court of Rome, that if the Pope be sur- 
prised into any concession, or grant any indulgence upon 
false suggestions, the bull may aftenvards be annulled ; 
and this pretence had usually been employed wherever 
one Pope had recalled any deed executed by any of his 
predecessors. But Julius’s" bull, wdien examined, aflbrdcd 
abundant matter of this kind, and any tribunal, favourable 
to llenrj’, needed not want a specious colour for gratifying 
him in liis applications for a divorce. It was said in' the 
preamble, that the bull had been granted upon his solici- 
tation ; though It was known, tliat at the time he was 
under twelve jears of age : it was also affirmed, as another 
motive for the bull, that the marriage was requisite in 
order to jircserve peace between the two crowns ; though 
It IS certain that there was not then any ground or appear- 
■ance of quarrel between them. These false premises in 
Julius’s bull seemed to afford Clement a sufficient reason 
or pretence for annulling it, and granting Henry a dispen- 
sation for a second marriage.’' 

'I he Pnpe But tliougli tlie pretext for this indulgence 
f.ivour.ibie pad been less plausible, the Pope was in 
such a situation that he had the strongest motives to em- 
brace every opportunity of gratifying the English monarch. 
He was then a prisoner in the hands of the emperor, and 
had no hopes of recovering his liberty on any reasonable 
terms, except by the efforts of the league which Henry 
had formed with Francis and the Italian powers, in order 
to oppose the ambition of Charles. When the English 
secretary, therefore, solicited him in private, he received a 
very f.ivourable answer ; and a dispensation was forthwith 
promised to be gmmted to his master.' Soon after, the 
march of a French army into Italy, under the command 
of Lautrec, obliged the Imperialists to restore Clement to 
his liberty; and he retired to Orv letto, where the secre- 
tary, with Sir Gregory Cassali, the king’s resident at 
Rome, renewed their applications to him. They still found 
him full of high professions of friendship, gratitude, and 
attachment to the king; but not so prompt in granting his 
request as they expected. The emperor, who had got 
intelligence of Henry’s application to Rome, had exacted 
a piomise from the Pope, to take no steps in the aflhir 
before he communicated them to the Imperial ministers ; 
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and Clement, embarrassed by this promise, and still more 
overawed by the emperor’s forces in Italy, seemed willing 
to postpone those concessions desired of him by Henry. 
Importuned, however, by the English ministers, he at last 
put into their hands a commisskm to Wolsey, as legate, in 
conjunction ■nith the Archbishop of Canterbury, or any 
other English prelate, to examine the validity of the king^ 
marriage, and of Julius’s"' dispensation. He also granted 
them a provisional dispensalion for the king’s marriage with 
any other person ; and promised to issue a decretal bull, 
annulling the marriage with Catherine. But he repre- 
-sented to them the dangerous consequences which must 
ensue to him, if these concessions should come to the 
emperor’s knowledge ; and he conjured them not to pub- 
lish those papers, or make any further use of them, till 
his affairs were in such a situation as to secure his liberty 
and independence. And his secret advice was, x\henever 
they should find the proper time for opening the scene, 
that they should prevent all opposition, by proceeding 
immediately to a conclusion, by declaring the marriage 
with Catherine invalid, and by Henry’s instantly espousing 
some other person. Nor would it be so difficult, ne said, 
for himself to confirm these proceedings after they were 
passed, as previously to render them valid by his consent 
and authority." 

When Henry received the commission and dispensation 
from his ambassadors, and was informed of the Pope’s 
advice, he laid the tthole before his ministers, and asked 
their opinion in so delicate a situation. The . „ 

Englisli counsellors considered the danger • • - ■ 
of proceeding in the manner pointed out to them. Should 
the Pope refuse to ratify a deed, which he might justly 
call precipitate and in'egular, and should he disavow the 
advice which he gave in so clandestine a manner, the king 
would find his second marriage totally invalidated ; the 
children, which it might bring liim, declared illegitimate; 
and liis marriage with Catherine more firmly riveted than" 
ever. And Henry’s apprehensions of the possibility, or 
even probability, of sucli an event, were much confirmed, 
when he leflected on tlie character and situation of die 
sovereign pontiffi 

Clement was a prince of excellent judgment, whenever 
his timidity, to which he was extremely subject, allowed 
him to make full use of those talents and that penetration 
with which he wase endowed. Tlie captivity and other 
misfortunes which he had undergone, by entering into a 
league against Charles, had so affected his imagination, 
that he never afterwards exerted himself xnth vigour in 
any public measure ; especially if the interest or inclina- 
tions of that ])otentate stood in opposition to him. The 
Im|ierial forces were at that time iiowerfi 1 in Italy, and 
might return to the attack of Rome, which was still de- 
fenceless and exposed to the same calamities with which 
It had already been ovenvhelmed. And besides these 
dangers, Clement fancied himself exposed to perils, which 
threatened still more immediately his person and his 
dignity. 

Charles, apprised of the timid disposition The emperor 
of the holy father, threw out perpetual threatens him. 
menaces of summoning a general council ; which he repre- 
sented as necessary to reform the church, and correct 
those enormous abuses which the ambition and avarice of 
the court of Rome had introduced into erery branch of 
ecclesiastical administration. The power of the sovereign 
pontiff himself, he said, required limitation ; his conduct 
called aloud for amendment ; and even his title to the 
throne which he filled, might justly be called in question. 
That Pope had always passed for the natural son of Julian 
of Medicis, who was of the sovereign family of Florence ; 
and though Leo X. his kinsman, had declared him legiti- 
mate, upon a pretended promise of marriage between his 
father and mother, few believed that declaration to be 
founded on any just reason or authorit) .i Tlie canon law, 
indeed, had been entirely silent with regard to the promo- 
tion of bastards to the papal throne ; but what was still 
dangerous, the people had entertained a violent prepos- 
session that this stain in the birth of any person was in- 
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compntible with so holy an office. And in another point, 
the canon law was express and positive, that no man puiltv 
of simony could atUun that dignity. A severe hull of 
.lulins II. had added new sanctions to this law, hy declar- 
ing, that a simoniacal election could not he rendered valid, 
even hy a posterior consent of the cardinals. But, un- 
fortunately, Clement had given to Cardinal Colonna a 
billet, containing promises of advancing that cardinal, in 
case he himself should attain the papal dignity by his con- 
currence : and this billet Colonna, who was in entire de- 
pendence on the emperor, threatened every moment to 
expose to public view.r 

While Charles terrified the Pope with these menaces, 
he also allured him by hopes which were no less prevalent 
over his affections. At the time when the emperor’s forces 
sacked Rome, and reduced Clement to captivity, the Flo- 
rentines, passionate for their ancient liberty, had taken 
advantage of his distresses, and, revolting against the 
family of Medicis, had entirely abolished their authority 
in Florence, and re-established the democracy. The better 
to protect themselves in their freedom, they had entered 
into the alliance with France, England, and Venice, against 
the emperor ; and Clement found, that, by this interest, 
the hands of his confederates were tied from assisting him 
in the restoration of his family ; the event which, of all 
others, he most passionately desired. Tlie emperor alone, 
he knew, was aule to effect this purpose ; and therefore, 
whatever professions he made of fidelity to his allies, he 
was always, on the least glimpse of hope, ready to em- 
brace every proposal of a cordial reconciliation with that 
monarch.® 

These views and interests of the Pope were well known 
in England; and as the opposition of the emperor to 
Henry’s divorce was foreseen, both on account of the 
honour and interests of Catherine his aunt, and the obvi- 
ous motive of distressing an enemy, it was esteemed 
dangerous to take any measure of consequence, in expecta- 
tion of the subsequent concunence of a man of Clement’s 
character, whose behaviour always contained so much du- 
plicity, and who was at present so little at his own dis- 
posal. Tlie safest measure seemed to consist in previously 
engaging him so far, that he could not afterwards recede, 
and in making use of his present ambiguity and uncer- 
tainty, to extort the most inuiortant concessions from him. 
i'or this purpose, Stephen Gardiner, the cardinal’s secre- 
tary, and Edward Fox, the king’s almoner, 

toih Feb. despatched to Rome, and were ordered 

to solicit a commission from the Pope, of such a nature as 
would oblige him to confirm the sentence of the com- 
missioners, whatever it should be, and disable him on any 
account to recall the commission, or evoke the cause to 
Rome.' 

The Pope’s am- But the same reasons which made the 
biguous conduct, king jq desirous of obtaining this concession, 
confirmed the Pope in the resolution of refusing it : he 
was still determined to keep the door open for an agree- 
ment with the emperor ; and he made no scruple of sacri- 
ficing all other considerations to a point which he deemed 
the most essential and important to his own security, and 
to the greatness of his family. He granted, therefore, a 
new commission, in which Cardinal Campeggio was joined 
to Wolsey, for the trial of the king’s marriage ; but lie 
could not be prevailed on to insert the clause desired of 
him. And though he put into Gardiner’s hand a letter 
promising not to recall the present commission, this pro- 
mise was found, on examination, to be couched in such 
ambiguous terms, as left him still the power, whenever he 
pleased, of departing from it." 

Campeggio lay under some obligations to the king; but 
his dependence on the Pope was so much greater, that he 
conformed himself entirely to the views of the latter; and 
though he received his commission in April, he delayed 
his departure under so many pretences, tiiat it was Oc- 
tober before he arrived in England. Tlie first step which 
he took was to exhort the king to desist from the prosecu- 
tion of his divorce ; and finding that this counsel gave 
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offence, he said, that his intention was also to cxlioit tlic 
queen to take the vows in a convent, and that lie thought 
it his duty I’.reviously to attempt an amic.ible composure 
of all differences."' The more to pacify tlie king, he snowed 
to him, as also to the cardinal, the decretal bull, annulling 
the former marriage with Catherine; but no entreaties 
could prevail on him to make any other of the king’s coun- 
sel privy to the secret.' In order to atone in some degree 
for this obstinacy, he expressed to the king and the car- 
dinal, the Pope’s gi'eat desire of satisfying them in every 
reasonable demand ; and in particular, he showed, that 
their request for suppressing some more monasteries, and 
converting them into cathedrals and episcopal sees, had 
obtained the consent of his holmess.r 

These ambiguous circumstances in the behaviour of the 
Pope and the legate, kept the court of England in sus- 
pense, and determined the king to wait with patience the 
issue of such uncertain councils. Fortune, ^ 
meanwhile, seemed to promise him a more 
sure and expeditious way of extricating himself from his 
]iresent difficulties. Clement was seized with a dangerous 
illness ; and the intrigues for electing his successor began 
already to take place among the cardinals. Wolsey, in 
particular, supported by the interest of England and of 
France, entertained hopes of mounting the thioiie of St. 
Peter and it appears, that if a vacancy had then hap- 
pened, there was a probability of his reaching that summit 
of liis ambition. But the Pope recovered, though after 
several relapses ; and he returned to the same tram of false 
and deceitful politics, by which he had hitherto amused 
the court of England. He still flattered Henry with nro- 
fessions of the most cordial attachment, and promised him 
a sudden and favourable issue to his process : he still con- 
tinued his secret negociations with Charles, and persevered 
in the resolution of sacrificing all his promises, and all the 
interests of the Romish religion, to the elevation ol' Ins 
family. Campeggio, who was perfectly acquainted with 
Ins views and intentions, protracted the decision hy the 
most aitful delays ; and gave Clement full leisure to ad- 
just all tlie terms of his treaty with the emperor. 

'The emperor, acquainted with the king’s extreme earnest- 
ness in this affair, was determined that he should obtain 
success by no other means than by an application to him, 
and by deserting his alliance with Francis, which had 
hitherto supported, against the superior force of Spam, the 
tottering state of the French monardiy. He willingly 
hearkened, therefore, to the applications of Cathenne, his 
aunt ; and promising her his utmost protection, exhorted 
her never to yield to the malice and persecutions of her 
enemies. Tlie queen herself was naturally of a firm 
and resolute temper ; and was engaged by every motive to 
persevere in protesting against the injustice to which she 
thought herself exposed. Tlie imputation of incest, which 
was thrown upon her marriage with Henry, struck her 
with the highest indignation : the illegitimacy of her 
daughter, which seemed a necessary consequence, gave 
her the most just concern : the reluctance of yielding to a 
rival, who, slie believed, had supplanted her in the king’s 
affections, was a very natural motive. Actuated by all 
these considerations, she never ceased soliciting her ne- 
phew’s assistance, and earnestly entreating an evocation of 
the cause to Rome, where alone she thought she could 
expect justice. And the emperor, in all his negociations 
with the Pope, made the recall of the commission which 
Campeggio and Wolsey exercised in England a funda- 
mental article." 

The two legates, meanwhile, opened their 3 , 3 , 
court at London, and cited the king and 'i ri.ii oi iiio 
queen to appear before it. They both pre- ® "'■’‘'‘■‘■'S"- 
sented themselves ; and the king answered to his name 
when called : but the queen, instead of answering to hrr’s, 
rose fiom her seat, and throwing herself at the king’s feet, 
made a very pathetic harangue, which her virtue, her dig- 
nity, and her misfortunes, rendered the more affecting. 
She told him that she was a stranger in his dominions, 
without protection, without counsel, without assistance ; 
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exposed to oil the injustice uliich her enemies were 
))leased to impose upon her: that she iiad quitted hern.itire 
country without other resource than her connexions u itli 
him and his family, and had expected that, instead of suf- 
fering thence an\ violence or iniquit\, she was assuied m 
them of a safeguard ajainst e\cr\ inisfortune: that she had 
been his isife during twenty veils, and would here appeal 
to himself, whether her afleciionate suhimssion to his will 
had not merited better treatment, than to be thu'., after so 
long a time, thrown fiom him with so much indiLmiU : 
that she was conscious — he himself was assured — that her 
viigin honour was >et unstained, when he received her 
into his bed, and that her connexions with his brother had 
been carried no further than the ceremony of marriase : 
that then p.ireiits, the kings of England and Spain, were 
esteemed the wisest ]irmces of their time, and had un- 
douhtedly acted bj the best advice, when they formed the 
agreement for that marriage, which was now represented 
as so criminal and unnatural : and that she acquiesced in 
their ludginent, and vvould not submit her cause to be 
tried bv a court, whose dependence on her enemies was 
too visible, ever to allow her any hopes of obtaining from 
them an equitable or impartial dfccision.t> Havingspoken 
these words, she lose, and making the king a low rever- 
ence, she departed from the court, and never would again 
appear m it. 

After her departuie, the king did her the justice to ac- 
know ledge, that she had ever been a dutiful and affectionate 
wife, and that the whole tenour of her behaviour had been 
conformable to the strictest niles of probity and honour. 
He only insisted on his own sciuples with regard to the 
lawfulness of their marriage ; and he explained the origin, 
the progress, and the foundation of those doubts, by which 
he had been so long and so violently agitated. He ac- 
quitted Cardinal Wolseyfrom having any hand in en- 
couraging his scruples ; and he craved a sentence of the 
court agreeable to the justice of his cause. 

The legates, after citing the queen anew, declared her 
ronfwiiacioiK, notwithstanding her appeal to Rome; and 
then proceeded to the examination or the cause. The first 
lioint which came before them was the proof of Prince 
Aithur’s consummation of his marriage with Catherine ; 
and It must be confessed, that no stronger arguments could 
leasonablv be expected of such a fact after so long an in- 
teival. The age of the prince, who had passed his fifteenth 
year, the good state of his health, the long tune that he 
had cohabited with his consort, many of his expressions to 
that very purpose ; all these circumstances form a violent 
presumption in favour of the king’s assertion.' Henry 
himself, after his hi other’s death, was not allowed for some 
time to bear the title of Prince of Wales, in expectation of 
her pregnancy : the Spanish ambassador, in order the bet- 
ter to insure posse.ssion of her jointuie, had sent over to 
Spam proofs of the consummation of her marriage:'* Ju- 
lius’s bull Itself was founded on the supposition that 
Aithur had jjerhups had knowledge of the princess : in the 
veiy tieaty fixing Henry’s marriage, the consummation of 
the foimer mairiage with Piince Arthur is acknowledg- 
ed on both sides.' These paiticulais were all laid before 
the couit ; accompanied with many reasonings concerning 
the extent of the Pope’s authoritv, and against his power 
of granting a dispensation to many within the prohibited 
degrees. Campeggio heard these doctrines with great im- 
patience ; and, notwithstanding his resolution to protract 
the cau.se, he was often tempted to interrupt and silence 
the king’s counsel, when they insisted on such disagreeable 
topics. Thetiial was spun out till the 23d of July ; and 
Campeggio chieflv took on him the part of conducting it. 
Wolsey, though the elder cardinal, permitted him to act as 
president of the couit; because it was thought that a trial 
managed by an Italian cardinal would carry the appear- 
ance of greater candour and impartialitv, than if the king’s 
own minister and favourite had presided m it. The busi- 
ness now seemed to be drawing near to a period ; and the 
king vv'as every day iii exjioctation of a sentence in his 
favour ; when to his gi-eat surprise, Campeggio, on a sud- 
den, without any vv'arning, and upon very fiivolous pre- 
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tences,* prorogued the court till the first of October The 
evocation which came a few davs after from 
Uomc. jmt an end to all the hopes of sue- etokoi"Ju 
cess vthich the king had so long and so ‘-oine. 

anxioiislj cherished.^ 

During the time that the trial was carried on before the 
leg.ites at London, the emperor had, by his ministers, 
earnestly solicited Clement to evoke the cause ; and had 
emplovod evert topic of hope or terror which could operate 
either on the ambition or timiditv of the pontiff. The 
English ambassadors, on the other hand, in conjunetton 
vv ith the French, had been no less earnest m their applica- 
tions, that the legates should be allowed to finish the trial; 
but though they enqiloyed the same engines of promises 
and menaces, the motives which they could set before the 
Pope were not so urgent or immediate as those which vveio 
held up to him by the emperor.*' The dread of losing 
England, and of fortifying the Lutherans bv so consider- 
able an accession, made small impression on Clement's 
mind, in comparison of the anxiety for his personal safety, 
and the fond desire of restoring the Medicis to their domi- 
nion in Florence. As soon, therefore, as he had adjusted 
all terms with the emperor, he laid hold of the pretence of 
justice, which required him, as he asserted, to jiay regard 
to the queen’s appeal ; and suspending the commission of 
the legates, he adjourned the cause to his own personal 
judgment at Rome. Campeggio had, before-hand, i eceiv- 
ed private orders, delivered by Campana, to burn the 
decretal bull with which he was intrusted. 

Wolsey had long foreseen this measure as the sure fore- 
runner of hisiuin. Though he had at first desired that the 
king should rather marry a French jirincess than Anne 
Boleyn,he had employed Iiimself with the utmost assiduity 
and earnestness to bring the affair to a happy issue : ‘ he 
was not, therefore, to be blamed for the unprosperous event 
which Clement’s partiality had produced. But he had 
sufficient experience of the extreme ardour and impatience 
of Henry’s temper, who could bear no contradiction, and 
who was wont, without examination or distinction, to 
make his ministers answerable for the success of those 
transactions with which they were intrusted. Anne Bo- 
leyn also, who was prepossessed against him, had imputed 
to him the failure of her hopes ; and as she was newly re- 
turned to court, whence she had been removed from a 
regard to decency during the trial before the legates, she 
had naturally acquired an additional influence on Ilenrv 
and she served much to fortify his prejudices against tlie 
cardinal.*' Even the queen and her partisans, judging of 
Wolsey by the part which he had openlv acted, had ex- 
pipssed great animosity against him ; and the most opposite 
factions seemed now to combine in the rum of this hau'dity 
minister. The high opinion itself, which Henry had^’en- 
tertamed of the cardinal’s capacity, tended to hasten his 
downfall ; while he imputed the bad success of that minis- 
ter’s undertakings, not to ill fortune, or to mistake, but to 
the malignity or infidelity of his intentions. The blow 
however, fell not instantly on his head. The king, who 
probably could not justify by any good reason his aliena- 
tion from his ancient favourite, seems to liave remained 
some time in suspense; and he received him, if not with 
all his former kindness, at least with the appearance of trust 
and regard. 

But constant experience evinces how 
rarely a high confidence and affection re- 
ceives the least diminution, without sinking into .absolute 
indiffeience, or even running into the opposite extreme. 
The king now determined to bring on the rum of the car- 
dinal with a motion almost as jirecinitate as' he had 
formerly employed in his elevation. The 
Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk were sent to °‘’'' 
require the great seal from him ; and on his scrupling to 
deliver it* without a moie exjiress warrant, Henry wrote 
him a letter, upon which it was surrendered, and it was 
delivered by the king to Sir Thomas iMoie, a man 
besides the ornaments of an elegant literature, possessed 
the highest virtue, integrity, and 'capacity. 

Wolsey was ordered to' depart from A’ork-Place, a pa- 
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lace which he hafl built in London, and which, though it 
really belonged to the see of York, was seized by Henry, 
and became afterwards the residence of the kings ot Eng- 
land, by the title of Whitehall. A1 his furniture and 
nl.ite w4re also seized: their riches and splendour befit ed 
rather a royal than a private fortune The walls of his 
palace were covered wdth cloth of gold, or cloth of silver, 
he had a cuiiboard of plate of massv gold : there were 
found a thousand pieces of fine holland belonging to him. 
The rest of his riches and furniture was in proportion ; 
and his opulence was, probably, no small inducement to 
this violent persecution against him. 

The cardinal was ordered to retire to Asher, a country 
seat which he possessed near Hampton Court. The world, 
that had paid him such abject court during his prosperity, 
now entirely deserted him on this fatal reverse of all his 
fortunes. lie himself was much dejected with the change, 
and from the same turn of mind which had made him be 
so vainly elated with his grandeur, he felt the stroke of 
adversity with double rigour.™ The smallest appearance 
of ills return to favour, threw him into transports of joy 
unbecoming a man. Tlie king had seemed willing, during 
some time, to intermit the blows which overwhelmed him. 
lie granted him his protection, and left him in possession 
of the sees of York and Winchester, lie even sent him 


a gracious message accompanied with a ring, as a testi- 
mony of his affection. Wolsey, who was on horseback 
when the messenger met him, immediately alighted; and 
throwing himself on his knees in the mire, received, in that 
humbie attitude, these marks of his majesty’s graciousdis- 
position towards him." 

But his enemies, who dreaded his return to court, never 
ceased plying die king with accounts of his several 
offences; and Anne Boleyn, in particular, contributed 
her endeavours, m conjunction with her uncle the Duke 
of Norfolk, to evclude him from all hopes of ever being 
reinstated in his former authority. He dismissed, there- 
fore, his numerous retinue ; and as he was a kind and 
beneficent master, the separation passed not without a 
plentiful effusion of tears on both sides." Tlie king’s 
neart, notwithstanding some gleams of kindness, seemed 
now totally hardened against his old favourite. He ordered 
him to be indicted in the Star-chamber, where a sentence 
was passed against him. And not content with this 
severity, he abandoned him to all the rigour of the parlia- 
ment, which now, after a long interval, was again assem- 

. , bled. The House of Lords voted a long 

oiem r. against Wolsey, consisting of forty- 

four articles ; and accompanied it with an application to 
the king for his punishment, and his removal from all 
authority. Little opposition was made to this charge in 
the upper House : no evidence of any part of it was so 
much as called for; and as it chiefly consists of general 
accusations, it was scarcely susceptible of any.!' The 
articles were sent down to the House of Commons; 
where Thomas Cromwell, formerly a servant of the car- 
dinal’s, and who had been raised "by him from a very low 
station, defended his unfortunate patron wnth such spirit, 
generosity, and courage, as acquired him great honour, and 
laid the foundation of that favour which he afterwards 
enjoyed with the king. 

\\ olsey’s enemies, finding that either liis innocence or 
his caution prevented them from having any just ground 
of accusing him, had lecourse to a very extraordinary ex- 
pedient. An indictment was laid against him, that, con- 
trary to a statute of llichard II., commonly called the 
statute of pronsors, he had procured bulls from Home, 
particularly one investing him with the legatine power. 
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which lie had exercised with very exumsive authority. 

He confessed the indictment, pleaded ignorance of the 
statute, and threw himself on the king’s mercy He was, 
perhaps, within reach of the law, but besides that this sta- 
tute had fallen into disuse, nothing could be more ngoious 
and severe than to impute to him as a crime what he liad 
openly, during the course of so many years, practised 
with the consent and approbation of the king, and the 
acquiescence of the parliament and kingdom ; not to 
mention what he always asserted,^ and what we can 
scarcely doubt of, that he had obtained the royal licence 
in the most formal manner, which, had he not been ap- 
prehensive of the dangers attending any opposition to 
Henry’s lawless will, he might have pleaded m his own 
defence before the judges. Sentence, however, was pro- 
nounced against him, “ That he was out of the king’s 
protection ; his lands and goods forfeited ; and that his 
person might be committed to custody.” But this pro- 
secution of Wolsey was carried no further. Henry even 
granted him a pardon for all offences ; restored him part 
of his plate and furniture ; and still continued from time 
to time to drop expressions of favour and compassion 
towards him. 

The complaints against the usurpations of coinmencement 
the ecclesiastics had been very ancient in 
England, as well as in most other European 
kingdoms ; and as this topic was now become popular 
every where, it had paved tne way for the Lutheran tenets, 
and reconciled the people in some measure to the frightful 
idea of heresy and innovation. The Commons, finding 
the occasion favourable, passed several hills restraining 
the impositions of the clergy ; one for the regulating of 
mortuaries ; another against the exactions of the probates 
orwills;" atliird against non-residence and pluialities, and 
against churchmen being farmers of land. But what 
appeared chiefly dangerous to the ecclesiastical order, 
were the severe invectues thrown out almost without 
opposition in the House against the dissolute lives of the 
priests, their ambition, their avarice, and their endless 
encroachments on the laity. Lord Herbert* has even 
preserved the speech of a gentleman of Gray’s-Inii, which 
IS of a singular nature, and contains such topics as we 
should little expect to meet with during that period The 
member insists upon the vast variety of theological 
opinions which prevailed in different nations and ages ; 
the endless inextricable controversies maintained by the 
several sects ; the impossibility that any man, much less 
the people, could ever know, much less examine, the_ 
tenets and principles of every sect ; the necessity ot 
Ignorance, and a suspense of judgment with regard to all 
those objects of dispute; and upon the whole he infers, 
that the only religion obligatory on mankind is the belief 
of one supreme Being, the Author of nature ; and the 
necessity of good morals, in order to obtain his favour 
and protection. Such sentiments would be deemed lati- 
tudinarian, even in our time ; and would not be ad- 
vanced without some precaution m a public assembly. 
But though the first broaching of a religious controversy 
miirht encourage the sceptical turn in a few persons of a 
studious disposition; the zeal with which men socn after 
attached themselves to their several parties, served eflec- 
tually to banish fora longtime all such obnoxious liberties. 

'Tlie bills for regulating the clergy met with some op- 
position in the House of Lords. Bishtm Fisher, in parti- 
cular, imputed these measures of the Commons to their 
want of faith ; and to a formed design, dcrii’ed from 
heretical and Lutheran principles, of robbing the church 
of her patrimony, and overturning the national religion. 
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A member said in the House, that a thousand marks bad been exacteil from 
bun on Hut account, Hall.fol IBO. btij pe, vol. i. p.73» sP.C'J3. 
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The Duke of Norfolk reproved the prelate in severe and 
even somewhat indecent terms. He told him that the 
greatest clerks were not always the wisest men. Hut 
risher replied, that he did not remember any fools in Ins 
time who had proved great clerks. Tlie exceptions taken 
at the Bishop of Rochester's speech stopped not there. 
The Commons, by the moutli of Sir Thomas Audley, their 
Speaker, made complaints to the king of the reflections 
thrown upon them ; and the bishop was obliged to [iiit a 
more favourable eonstriiction on his woids.' 

Henry was not displeased that the eourt of Rome and 
the clergy should he sensible that thev were entirely de- 
pendent on him, and that Ins parliament, if he were will- 
ang to second their inclinations, was sufficiently disposed 
to reduce the ])ower and ])rivileges of the ecclesiastics. 
The Commons gratified the king m another particular of 
moment : they granted him a discharge of all those debts 
which he had contracted since the beginning of his reign; 
and they giounded this bill, which occasioned many com- 
plaints, on a iiretence of the king’s great care of the na- 
tion, and of his regularly employing all the money, which 
he had borrow ed, in the public service. Most of the king’s 
creditors consisted of friends to the cardinal, who had 
been engaged by their patron to contribute to the supply 
of Henry’s necessities ; and the present courtiers were 
well pleased to take the opportunity of mulcting them." 
Several also approved of an expedient which they hoped 
would ever after discredit a metnod of supply so irregular 
and so unparliainentarv. 

Torei-n affaus <lomestic transactions of England 

° ■ were at present so interesting to the king, 

that they chiefly engaged his attention; and he regarded 
foreign affairs only in subordination to them. He had de- 
clared war against the emperor ; but the mutual advan- 
tages reaped by the commerce between England and the 
Netherlands, had engaged him to stipulate a neutnahty 
with those provinces ; and except by money eontnbuted 
to the Italian wars, he had in effect exercisecl no hostility 
against any of the imperial dominions. A general peace 
was this summer established in Europe. Margaret of 
Austria and Louisa of Savoy met at Cambray, and settled 
the terms of pacification between the French ’kiiig and the 
emperor. Cliarles accepted of two millions of crowns in 
lieu of Burgundy; and ho delivered up the two princes 
of France, whom he had retained as hostages. Henry 
was on this occasion so generous to his friend and ally, 
Francis, tliat he sent him an acquittal of near 000,000 
crowns which that prince owed him. Francis’s Italian 
confederates were not so well satisfied as the king witli 
the peace of Cambray : they were almost wholly aban- 
doned to the will of the emperor ; and seemed to nave no 
means of security left but his equity and moderation. 
Florence, after a brave resistance, was subdued by the 
imperial arms, and finally delivered over to the dominion 
of the family of Medicis. Tlie Venetians were better 
treated; they were only obliged to relinquish some ac- 
quisitions which they had made on the coast of Naples. 
ItiVen Francis Sforza obtained the investiture of Milan, 
and was pardoned for all past offences. The emperor in 
jicrson passed into Italy with a magnificent train, and 
received the imperial crown from the hands of the Pope 
at Bologna. He was but twenty-nine years of age; and 
having already, by his vigour and capacity, succeeded in 
every enterprise, and reduced to captivitv the two greatest 
lotentates in Europe, the one spiritual, the other temporal, 
le attracted the eyes of all men ; and many prognostica- 
tions were foimed of his growing empire. 

But though Charles seemed to be prosperous on every 
side, and though the eonquest of Mexico and Peru now 
began to prevent that scaicity of money under which he 
had hitherto laboured, he found himself threatened rvith 
difficulties in Germany ; and his desire of surmounting 
tliem was the chief cause of his granting such moderate 
conditions to the Italian powers. Sultan Solyman, the 
greatest and most accomplished prince that ever sat on 
the Ottoman tluone, had almost entirely subdued Hun- 
gary, had besieged Vienna, and though repulsed, still 
menaced the hereditary dominions of the house of Austria 

t Parliamentary History, vol. ni. p. 50. Burnet, sol. ii. p. BS. 
u Burnet, \cil. ii p. 83. 
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with conquest and subjection. Tlie Lutheran princes of 
the empire, finding that liberty of conscience was denied 
them, had combined in a league for their own defence at 
Smalealde ; and because they protested against the votes 
passed in the imperial diet, they thenceforth received the 
appellation of profestants. Charles had undertaken to 
reduce them to obedience ; and on pretence of securing 
the purity of religion, he had laid a scheme for aggrandiz- 
ing his own family, by extending its dominion over all 
Germany. 

The friendship of Henry was one material circumstance 
yet wanting to Charles, in order to insure success in his 
anabitious enterprises ; and the king was sufficiently ap- 
prized, that the concurrence of that prince would at once 
remove all the difficulties which lay in the way of his 
divorce; that point which ’nad been long the object of his 
most earnest wishes. But besides that the interests of his 
kingdom seemed to require an alliance nath France, his 
haughty spirit could not submit to a friendship imposed 
on him by constraint; and as he had ever been accustomed 
to receive eourtship, deference, and solicitation from the 
greatest potentates, he could ill brook tliat dependence 
to which this unhappy affair seemed to have reduced him. 
Amidst the anxieties with which he was agitated, he was 
often tempted to break off all connexions with the court 
of Rome ; and though he had been educated in a super- 
stitious reveience to papal authority, it is likely that his 
personal experience of the duplicity and selfish politics of 
Clement had served much to open his _eyes in that par- 
ticular. He found his prerogative firmly establishca at 
home : he observed, that his people were in general much 
disgusted with clerical usurpations, and disposed to reduce 
the powers and privileges of the ecclesiastical order : he 
knew that they had cordially taken part with him in his 
prosecution of the divorce, and highly resented the un- 
worthy treatment which, after so many' services and such 
devoted attachment, he had received from the court of 
Rome. Anne Boleyn also could not fail to use all her 
efforts, and employ every insinuation, in order to make 
him proceed to extremities against the Pope ; both as it 
was the readiest way to her attaining roval dignity, and 
as her education in the court of the Duchess of Afengon, 
a princess inclined to the reformers, had already disposed 
her to a belief of the new doctrines. But not’uithstand- 
ing these inducements, Henry had strong motives still to 
desire a good agreement with the sovereign pontiff. He 
apprehended the danger of such gieat innovations: he 
dreaded the reproach of heresy : he abhorred all connex- 
ions with the Lutherans, the chief opponents of the papal 
power : and having once exerted himself with such ap- 
plause, as he imagined, in defence of the Romish com- 
munion, he was ashamed to retract his former opinions, 
and betray from passion such a palpable inconsistency. 
While he was agitated by these contrary motives, an ex- 
pedient Mas proposed, which, as it promised a solution of 
all difficulties, was embraced by him with the greatest 
joy and satisfaction. 

Dr. Thomas Cranmer, fellow of Jesus 
College in Cambridge, was a man remark- SlfsIiTieu nblm? 
able in that university for his learning, and ""i ''"'g's mar- 
still more for the candour and disinterested- 
ness of his temper. He fell one evening by accident into 
company with Gardiner, now secretory of state, and Fox, 
the king’s almoner; and as the business of tlie divorce 
became tlie subject of conversation, he observed that the 
readiest w.ay, either to quiet Henry’s conscience, or extort 
the Pope’s consent, would be to consult all the univer- 
sities of Europe with regard to this controverted point ; 
if they agreed to approve of the king’s marriage with 
Catherine, his remorses would naturally cease; ’if they 
condetnned it, the Pope would find it "difficult to resist 
the solicitations of so great a monarch, seconded by the 
opinion of all the learned men in Christendom.” When 
the king was informed of the proposal, ho was deliehted 
with It; and swore, with more alacrity than delicacy, that 
Cranmer had got the right sow by the ear : he sent for that 
divine; entered into conversation with him; conceived a 
high opinion of his virtue and understanding; engaged 

w Vox, p. ICCO, Cd edit. Burnet, \oI. i. p. 79 . Speed, p. 709. 
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Iiim to^vTite in defence of the divorce ; and immediately, 
in prosecution of tl.e scheme proposed, employed his 
a-ents to collect the judgments ol all the universities in 

^IlT'tho question of Henry's marriage with Catherine 
been examined by the principles of sound philosophy, ex- 
empt from superstition, it seemed not liable to rnuch diffi- 
cu! v. The natural rea.son why marriage m certain degrees 
is p'rohibited bv the civil laws, and condemned by the 
moral sentiments of all nations, is derii'ed from mens cjre 
to presen e purity of manners ; win e they reflect, that if a 
commeice of love were authorized between near relations, 
the frequent opportunities of intimate conversation, espe- 
cially durin>' early youth, would introduce an universal 
dissolutenes’b and corruption. But as the customs of 
countries vary considerably, and open an intercourse more 
or less restrained between different families, or between 
the several members of the same family, we find that the 
moral precept, varying with its cause, is susceptible, with- 
out any inconvenience, of very difl'erent latitude in the 
several apes and nations of the world. The extreme deli- 
cacy of the Greeks permitted no communic.ation between 
persons of different sexes, except where they lived under 
the same roof; and even the apartments of a step-mother 
and her daiiirhters were almost as much shut up against 
visits from the husband’s sons, as against tliose from .any 
stranger, or more distant relation : hence, in that nation it 
w.as lawful for a man to maria- not only his niece, but his 
half-sister by the father: a liberty unkiioun to the Ro- 
mans, and other nations, where a more open intercourse 
was authorized between the sexes. Reasoning from this 
principle, it would appear, that the ordinary commerce of 
life among great princes is so obstructed by ceremony and 
numerous attendants, that no ill consequence would re- 
sult among them from marrying a brother s widow ; espe- 
cially if the dispensation of the supreme jiricst be previ- 
ously required, in order to justify what may in common 
aases be condemned, and to hinder the precedent from 
becoming too common and familiar. And as strong 
motives of public interest and tranquillity may frequently 
require sucii alliances between the foreign families, tWre 
is the less reason for extending tow.ards them the full 
rigour of the rule which has place among individuals.* 
"^But, in opposition to these reasons, and many more 
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which might be collected, Henry had custom and prece- 
dent on his side ; the principle by which men are almost 
whollv governed in their actions and opinions. Tiie mar- 
r}*ing'ofa brother’s widow Avas so unusual, that no other 
instance of it could be found in any history or record of 
any Christian nation ; and though the Popes were accus- 
tomed to dispense with more es'Jcntial precepts of moraliu, 
and even permitted marriages within other prohibited de- 
grees, such as those of uncle and niec(‘, the imaginations 
of men ^^erc not ^et reconciled to tins particular exercise 
of his authority- ISeveral universities of Jjurope, tlierefore, 
uitliout hesitation, as well as without interest or reward,> 
gave verdict in the King’s favour; not only 

A.D. 15 V. jj.iris, Orleans, Pourges, 

Toulouse, Angiers, which miglit be supposed to be under 
the infiutiice of their prince, ally to Henry ; but also those 
of Italy, Venice, Pcrrani, Padua ; even Bologna itself, 
tliough under the immediate jurisdiction ot C lenient. 
Oxford alone, ^ and Cambridge, made some difhtuUy ; 
because these universities, alarmed at the progiess of Lu- 
theranism, and dreading a defection from the holy see, 
scrupled to give their sanction to measures whose con.se- 
fjuencGs they feared would prove fatal to the ancient reli- 
gion. Their opinion, however, conformable to that of the 
other universities of Europe, w as at last obtained ; and the 
king, in order to give more weight to all these authorities, 

X Evfn Uid'jinz of this question liy the Scripture, lo •tthich llie appeal 
every moment the arguments for llie Innc s came appear but 

lame and imperfect. Mamaiie, in tiie decree of aftinity wbicli had Plj**^* 
I^etwe.n Henry and Catherine, is, indeed, proliihiUd in l^evituus, lull it 
IS naliiral lo interpret that prohibition as apail ofihe Jf wiUicvremonial or 
inuiiicip.il Ihw ; and thounl) it is lliert said, in tin* concliisinn, lhaf flic psn* 
lilc nations, liy violatniy those dtl.’fecs ol consansullillj , hail incurred llic 
lIiMiie displeasure, the extension ot this maxim to estry prtcise caselielnre 
spiidied, IS siip|a»lnL' the Scnpliires lo he coniiKised svilli a minute acen- 
racs and pnclsion, lo svhuh sse know wilh cerlainly the sacred I"""’'" 
did not thmV proprr to c^mfine tlitmsclves. f lie desti nt of iiianKind Ironi 
one lommon lather, nhliced them,, in the* firsl ceneralion. In tnairj in the 
iitartst degrtts ol conJaiifuinity : instances of a iiKe nature ottur ainonr 


engaged his nobility to write a letter to the Pope, recom- 
mending his cause to the holy father, and tlireretening him 
with the most dangerous consequences in case of a denial 
of justice.!’ The convocations too, both of Canterbury and 
York, pronounced the king’s marriage invalid, irregular, 
and contrary to the law of God, with which no human 
power had authority to dispense.' But Clement, lying 
still under the influence of the emperor, continued to sum- 
mon the king to appear, either by himself or proxy, before 
bis tribunal at Rome ; and the king, who knew that he 
could expect no fair trial there, refused to submit to such 
a condition, and would not even admit of any citation, 
which he regarded as a high insult, and a violation of his 
royal prerogative. The father of Anne Boleyn, created 
Earl of Wiltshire, carried to the Pope the king’s reasons 
for not appearing by proxy ; and, as the first instance of 
disrespect from England, refused to kiss Ins holiness’s foot, 
which he very graciously held out to him forthat purpose.’' 

'Tlie extremities to winch Henry was pushed, both against 
the Pope and the ecclesiastical order, were naturally disa- 
greeable to Cardinal Wolsey ; and as Henry foresaw Ins 
opposition. It is the most probable reason that can he 
assigned for his renewing the nrosecution against his 
ancient favourite. After Wolsey had remained some time 
at Asher, he was allowed to remove to Richmond, a palace 
which he had received as a present from Henry, m return 
for llampton-Court: hut the courtiers, dreading still his 
vicinity to the king, procured an order for him to remove 
to his sec of York. Tlie cardinal knew it was in vain to 
resist : lie took up his residence at Cawood, in Yorkshire, 
where he rendered himself extremely poniilar in the neigh- 
bourhood by Ins affability and liosniUility but he was 
not allowed to remain long unmolested in this retreat. 
The Earl of Nonhumhorland received orders, without re- 
gard to Wolsey’s ecclesiastical character, to arrest him for 
high treason, and to conduct him to London, lu order to 
liis trial. The cardinal, partly from the fatigues of his 
journey, partly from the agitation of liis anxious mind, was 
seized with a disorder wliicli turned into a dysentery ; and 
he was able, with some difiicultv, toreach Leicester-Abbey. 
When tlie abbot and the monks advanced to receive him 
with much respect and reverence, he told them, that he 
was come to lay his bones among them ; and he immedi- 
ately took to his bed, whence he never rose more. A little 
before lie cxjiired, he addressed himself in rgu, kov. 
the following words to Sir William Kingston, 
constable of the Tower, who had him in custody : “ I pray 
YOU li.ave me heartily recommended untohis royal majesty, 
inid beseech him on my behalf to call to his remembrance all 
matters that have passed between us from the beginning, 
especially with regard to his business with the queen ; and 
then will he know in his conscience whether I have of- 
fended him. 

“ He is a prince of a most royal carriage, and hath a 
princely heart ; and rather than he an ill miss or want any 
part of Ins will, he will endanger the one-half of Ins 
kingdom. 

“ I do assure you, that I have often kneeled before him, 
sometimes three hours together, to persuade liim from liis 
will and appetite ; hut could not prevail : liad I bvit served 
God as dihgcntly as I have served the king, he would not 
have given me over in mj grey hairs. But this is thejiist 
reward that I must receive for my indulgent pains and 
study, not regarding my sen-ice to God, but only to my 
piincc. Therefore, let me advise you, if you he one of the 
privy-couiicil, as by your wisdom joii arc fit, take care 
w-hatyou put into the king’s head : lor jou can never put 
It out again.” t 

Tims died this famous cardinal, "ho'e ^Volsej-s dc.iih. 
character seems to have coiitamed as singular 

till* lulriarchx: unit llie mnmase of ,*1 lirolhci's 

r.wx, not only Iitrtniltcci, but even enjoined ns n A ' 

Mnx.u .1 l.w. It IX in V am In say that tins prtceiil « as an except on In llic 
rule; and an cxccplton tonfined inirely lo llie leuisli "-'*”1”- ) 

erne is still just, lliat such a inatriaBe i an 

pitndi*; nllitruisc God, ^vllOlslhe audior ol all puril> , vould ne er m 
any case lia\e enjoined it. ^ . .. i,., : „ oor. 
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a variety as the fortune to which he was exposed. The 
obstinacy and violence of the king’s temper niav alleviate 
much of the blame which some of his favourite’s me.i- 
suies have undergone; and when we consider, th.it the 
siibsccjueiit part of llciir\’s reign was much more (iimiii.d 
than that winch had been directed by Wolsey’s counsels, 
xie sh.ill be inclined to suspect those historians of pai- 
ti.iliti, who have endcavouitd to load the memory of tins 
minister with such violent repioachcs. If, in loicign 
politics, he sometimes employed his influence oiei the 
king for his jirnate piirooses I'alher than his master’s ser- 
vice, which he boasted lie had solely at he.art ; we must 
remember that he had in view the jiapal throne; a dignity 
which, had he attained it, would have enabled him to make 
Henry a suitable return for all Ins favours. The Cardinal 
of Amboise, whose memory is respected in France, always 
made this apology for his own conduct, which was, hi 
some lespect, similar to AVolsey’s; and we have re.ason to 
tinnk that Henry was well acquainted with the views by 
which his minister was influenced, and took a pride in 
promoting them. He much legretted his death, when in- 
formed of It; and ahvays spoke favourably of his memory : 
a pi oof that humour more than reason, or any discovery 
of treachery, had occasioned the last persecutions against 
him. “ 

A. D. 1511 . session of parliament was held, 

if)ih J..n. together with a convocation; and the kin» 
A iM,iM,.,.„t, extensivS 

authority, as well as of his intention to turn it to the de- 
pression of the clergy. As an ancient statute, now almost 
obsolete, had been employed to ruin Wolsey,and render 
bis e.xerciseof the legatine power criminal, notwithstand- 
ing the king’s permission; the same law was now turned 
against the ecclesiastics. It was pretended, that every one 
who had submitted to the legatine court, that is, the whole 
church, had violated the statute of provisors, and the 
attorney-general accordingly brought an indictment av.ainst 
them.ff The convocation knew that it would be in vain to 
oppose reason or equity to the king’s arbitrary will, or 
plead that their laiin would have been the certain conse- 
quence of not submitting to Wolsey’s commission, which 
was procur^ by Henry’s consent, and supported bv his 
authority. Tliey chose, therefore, to throw ihemselvM on 
the- mercy of their soiereign; and they agreed to pay 
118,840 pounds for a pardon.'' A confession was lik^ 
wise extorted from them, that the king was the protector 
and the supreme head of the church and elergu of Eiwknd ■ 
tnouf;h some of them luid the dexterity to «ret a clause 
inserted which invalidated the whole submission, and 
winch ran in these terms, in so far as is permitted by the 
law of Christ. 

The Commons, finding that a pardon was granted the 
clergy began to be apiirehensive for themselves, lest either 
tli^ey sliould afterwards be brought into trouble on account 
of their submission to the legatine court, or a supply, m 
like manner, be extorted from them in return for their 
pardon. They therefore petitioned the king to grant a 
remission to his lay subjects ; but they met with a repulse. 
He told thein, that if he ever chose to forgive their offence, 
it would be from Ins own goodness, not from their appli- 
cation, lest he should seem to be compelled to it. Some 
time after, when they despaired of obtaining this conces- 
pleased to issue a jiardon to the laity ; and 
the Commons expressed great gratitude for that act of 
clemency.' 

A. D. 15 >c. ‘’^'''ct execution of the statute of 

provisors, a great part of the profit, and still 
more of the po«er, of the court of Rome, was cut off- 
and the coimexions between the Pojie and the Envhsh 
clergy were, m some measure, dissolved. The next seslioti 
found both king and parliament in the same dispositions, 
isih j.tn. "L"® passed against levying the an- 

nates or first fiuits;'- being a year’s lent of 
all the bishoprics that fell vacant : a tax which was im- 
Prpsre^ of Hip posed by the couit of Rome for grantiiu' 
w ornuiion (,y]]g (.g prelates, and which was 

found to amount to considerable sums. Since the second 
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of Henry \TI. no less than one hundred and sixty ihou- 
sand pounds had been traiismitted to Rome on account 
of this claim ; which the pailiament, therefore, reduced to 
file per cent on all the epi-copal benefices, 'riie better 
to keep me Pope in aue, the kingvias intrusted uiih a 
powei of regulating these nasmeiits, and of confirming or 
infiinging this act at Ins pleasure: and it vsas voted. That 
any ceiisuics which should be passed by the court of 
Rome, on account of that law, should be entirely disre- 
gaided ; and that mass should be said, .and the sacr.aments 
adininistered, as if no such censures had been issued. 

Ibis session, the Commons preferred to the king a long 
complaint against the abuses and opjiressions of the eccle- 
siastical couits; and they were ])roceedmg to enact laws 
for remedying them, when a diHerence arose, xvhich put 
session before the parliament had finished 
all their business. It was become a custom for men to 
make such settlements or trust-deeds of their lands by 
will, that they defrauded, not only the king, but all other 
lords, of their wards, marriages, and reliefs; and bv the 
the king w'as deprived of his premier seisin, 
and the profits of the liverj, which were no inconsiderable 
branches of his revenue. Henry made a bill be drawn to 
moderate, not remedy altogether, this abuse : he was con- 
tented that every man should have the hbeitv of disposing 
in this manner of the half of his land ; and he told the 
parliament in plain terms, “ If thev would not take a 
reasonable thing when it w.is offered, ‘he would search out 
the extremity of the law, and then would not ofler them 
M much again.’’ The Lords c.ame willingly into his teims; 
but the Commons rejected the bill: a sregular instance 
where Henry might see that his power and aiitlioritv’ 
though extensive, had yet some boundaries. The Com- 
mons, however, found reason to repent of their victory 
Ihe king m.tde good his threats; he called together the 
.pidges and ablest lawyers, who argued the question in 
chancery ; and it was decided, that a man could not, by 
laxii, bequeath any part of his lands in prejudice of heirs' 
The parliament being again assembled 
after a short prorogation, the king caused the ' 

two oaths to be read to them, that which the bishops took 
to the Pope, and that to the king, on their inst.ill.itioii ; 
and as a contradiction might be suspected between them] 
while the prelates seemed to swear allegiance to two sove- 
reigns;"' the parliament showed their intention of abolish- 
ing the oath to the Pope, when then pioceedinv^ were 
suddenly stopped by the breaking out of the piagiie at 
V\ estminster, which occasioned a pioiogaiion. It is re- 
markable, that one Temse ventured this sessu,,, to mo\e, 
th.rt the House should address the king to take h.ick the 
queen, and stop the prosecution of his divoiie. This 
motion made the king send foi Audlev, the Spe.iker ; and 
explain to him the scruples with wdiicli his coiiscieiice h.ad 
long been burdened ; scruples, he said, which had pro- 
ceeded from no wanton appetite, which had arisen alter 
the fervours of youth were jiast, and which were confirmed 
by the concurring sentiments of all the learned soceties 
in Eurojie. Except in Spam and Portugal, he added, it 
was never heard of that any man had espoused two sisters • 
but he himself had the misfortune, he believed, to be the 
fiist Christian man that had ever married his brother’s 
widow." 

After the prorogation, Sir Thomas More, the chancellor 
foreseeing that all the measures of the king and iiarliament 
led to a breach with the church of Rome, and to an altera- 
tion of religion, with which his principles would not 
Iiermit him to concur, desired leave to resign the great 
seal ; and he descended from his high station with more 
joy and .alacrity than he had mounted up to it. The 
austerity of this man’s virtue, and the sanctitv of his man- 
ners, had nowise encroached on the gentleness of his 
temper, or even diminished that frolic and gaietv to which 
he was naturally inclined. He sported with all the varieties 
of fortune into which he was thrown; and neither the 
pride, natur.ally attending a high station, nor the mel.iii- 
choly incident to poverty and retreat, could ever lay hold 
of Ins serene and equal spirit. While his family discover- 
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ccl symptoms of sorroyv on laying down tlie grandeur and 
magnificence to which they liadbeen accustomed, he drew 
a subject of mirth from their distresses ; and made them 
ashamed of losing even a moment s cheerfulness on account 
of such trivial mWfortunes. The king, who had entertain- 
ed a hi-'h opinion of his virtue, received Ins resignation 
with some difficulty ; and he delivered the great seal soon 

after to Sir Tliomas Audley._ „ , , . , 

Durin'' these transactions in England, and these inva- 
sions of the jiapal and ecclesiastical authority, the court 
of homo was not without solicitude ; and she entertained 
Iiistappiehensions of losing entirely her authority in Eng- 
‘land ; the Kingdom, which of all others, had long been 
the most devoted to the holy see, and which had yielded 
It the most ample revenue. While the Imperial cardinals 
inished Clement to proceed to extremities against the king. 
Ins more moderate and impartial counsellors represented 
to him the indignity of his proceedings ; that a great mo- 
narch, who had signalized himself, both by his pen and his 
sword, in the cause of the Pope, should be denied a favour 
wliich lie demanded on such just grounds, and which 
had scarcely ever before been refused to any person of 
liis rank and station. Notwithstanding these remon- 
strances, the queen’s appeal was received at Rome ; the 
king was cited to appear; and several consistories were 
iield to examine the validity of their marriage. Henry 
was determined not to send any proxy to plead his cause 
before this court : he only despatclicd Sir Edward Kanie, 
and Dr. Bonner, in quality of excusators, so they were 
called, to carry his apology for not paying that deference 
to the papal authority. The prerogatives of Ins crown, he 
said; must bo sacrificed, if he allowed appeals from his own 
kingdom ; and as the question regarded conscience, not 
power or interest, no proxy could sujtply Ins place, or 
convey that satisfaction wliich the dictates of liis own 
mind alone could confer. In order to support himself m 
tills measure, and add greater security to Ins intended de- 
fection from Rome, he procured an interview 
mil oci. Doulogne and Calais, where 


he renewed his personal friendship as well as public alli- ! 
ance with that monarch, and concerted all measures for > 
their mutual defence, lie even employed arguments, by 
which he believed he had persuaded Francis to imitate his 
example, in withdrawing Ins obedience from the Bishop 
of Rome, and administering ecclesiastical aff.iirs, without 
having further recourse to that see. And being now fully 
determined in his own mind, as well as resolute to stand 
„ , all consequences, he privately celebrated his 
It 1 . 01 . marriage with Ann Boleyn, whom he had 
previously created Slarchioncss of Pembroke. Rouland 
Lee, soon after raised to the bishopric of Coventry, offi- 
ciated at the marriage. The Duke of Norfolk, uncle to the 
new queen, her father, mother, and brother, together with 
Dr. Cranmer, were present at the ceremony ." Anne be- 
came pregnant soon after her marriage ; and tins event 
both gave great satisfaction to the king, and was regarded 
by the peofile as a strong proof of the queen’s former 
modesty and virtue. 

A II isn The parliament was again assembled ; and 
^ iih ’l ' Henry, in conjunction with the great council 
n qP ji'jj nation, proceeded still in those 

gradual and secure steps by which they loosened their 
connexions with the sec of Rome, and repressed the 
usurpations of the Roman pontiff. An act was made 
again'-t all appeals to Rome in c.auses of matrimony, 
divorces, wills, and other suits cognizable in ccclcsiastic.al 
courts ; appeals esteemed dishonourable to the kingdom, 
by subjecting It ton foreign jurisdiction ; and found to be 
very vexatious, by the expense and the delay of justice 
■ A I which necessarily attended tliem.i’ The more 
■ to show his disregard to the Pope, Henry, 


finding the new queen’s pregnancy to advance, publicly 
owned his marriage; and in order to remove all doubts 
with regard to its lawfulness, he prepared measures for 
declaring, by a formal sentence, the invalidity of his mar- 
riage with Catherine : a sentence which ought naturally 
to have preceded his espousing of Anne.s 
The king, even amidst his scruples and remorses, on 
account of his first marriage, had always treated Catherine 
with respect and distinction ; and he endeavoured, by 
every soft and persuasive art, to engage her to depart fiom 
lier appeal to Rome, and her opposition to his divorce. 
Finding her obstinate in maintaining the justice of her 
(xuisc, he had totally forborne all visits and intercourse 
with her; and had desired her to make choice of any one 
of his palaces in which she should please to reside. She 
had fixed her abode for some time at Ampthill, near Dun- 
stable ; and It was in this latter town that Cranmer, now 
created Archbishop of Canterbury, on the death of War- 
ham,! ,,-is appointed to open Ins court for 
e,xamining tlie validity of her marriage. 

The near neighbourhood of the place was chosen, in order 
to deprive her of all plea of ignorance ; and as she made 
no answer to the citation, either by herself or proxy, she 
was declared conltimachus ; and the primate proceeded 
to the examination of the cause. Tlie evidences of Arthur’s 
consummation of his marriage were anew produced ; the 
opinions of the universities were read, together with the 
judgments pronounced two years before by the convoca- 
tions both of Canterbury and York ; and after these pre- 
liminary steps, Cranmer proceeded to a sentence, and an- 
nulled the king’s marriage with Catherine as unlawful and 
invalid. By a subseouent sentence he ratified the mar- 
riage with Anne Bolevn, who soon after was publicly 
crowned queen, with all the pomp and dignity suited to 
that ceremonj ." To complete the king’s satisfaction on 
the conclusion of tins intricate and vexatious affair, she 
was safely delivered of a daughter, who re- , 

ceivcd tlie name of Elizabeth, and who ' ' ■ ‘ • 
afterwards swayed the sceptre with such lenown and 
felicity. Henry was so much delighted with the birth of 
this cliild, that soon after he conferred on her the title of 
Princess of Wales ; ‘ a step somewhat irregular, as she 
could only be jircsiimptive, not apparent heir of the crown. 
But ho had, during his former marriage, thought proper 
to honour his daughter Mary with that title; and he was 
determined to bestow on the offspring of his present mar- 
riage the same mark of distinction, as well as to exclude 
the elder princess from all hopes of the succession. His 
regard for the new queen seemed rather to increase than 
dimmish by his marriage ; .and all men expected to see the 
entire ascendant of one who had mountea a throne, from 
which her birth had set her at so great a distance, and 
who, by a proper mixture of severity and indulgence, had 
long managed so intractable a spirit as that of Henry. In 
order to efface as much as possible all marks of his first 
marriage. Lord hlountjoy was sent to the unfortunate and 
divorced queen, to inform her that she was thenceforth to 
be treated only as Princess-dowager of Wales; and all 
means were employed to make her acquiesce in that deter- 
mination. But she continued ohstinate in niaint.iining the 
validity of her marriage; and she would admit no person 
to her piescnce who did not apiiroach her with the accus- 
tomed ceremonial. Henry, forgetting liis wonted generosity 
towards her, cm]iloyed menaces against such of her ser- 
vants as complied with her commands in tins particular; 
but was never able to make her relinquish her title and 
pretensions.u 

When intelligence was conveyed to Rome of the trans- 
actions, so injurious to the authority and reputation of the 
holy see, the conclave was in a rage, and all the cardinals 
of the imperi.al laction urged the Pope to proceed to 
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a definitive sentence, and to dart his spiritual thunders 
against Henry. But Clement proceeded no further than 
to declare the nullity of Cranmer’s sentence, as well as 
that of Henry’s second marriage; threatenmij him \Mth 
e.xcommunication, if, before the first of Norember ensu- 
in':, he did not replace every thing in the condition in 
winch It formerlv stood." An eient had happened, from 
which the ponnfi' expected a more amicable conclusion of 
the diffeience, and x\liich hindered him from carrying 
matters to extremity airaiiist the king. 

The Pope li.id cfainis upon the duchy of Ferrara, for 
the soveieigiity of Reggio and Modena and, having 
submitted his pretensions to the arbitration of die em- 
peror, he was surprised to find a sentence pronounced 
against linn. F.nmged at this disappointment, he heark- 
ened to proposals ol amity fiom Francis; and when that 
monaich made overtures of man ring tlie Duke of Or- 
leans, Ins second son, to Catheriiie of Medicis, niece of 
the Pope, Clement gladly embraced an alliance, by which 
his family was so much honoured. An interview was 
even appointed between tlie Pope and French king at 
IMarseilles ; and Francis as a common friend there em- 

E loyed Ins good offices in mediating an accommodation 
etween his new ally and the King of England. 

Had this connexion of France with the court of Rome 
taken place a few years sooner, there had been little rlif- 
ficulty in adjusting the quarrel w ith Henry. The king’s 
request xvas an ordinary one; and the same plenary powder 
of the Pope, winch had granted a dispensation for his 
espousing of Catherine, could easily have annulled the 
marriage. But, in the progress of the quarrel, the state of 
affairs xvas much changed on both sides. Henry had 
shaken off much of that reverence which he had early 
imbibed for the apostolic see ; and finding that his sub- 
jects of all ranks had taken part with him, and willingly 
complied wnth his measures for breaking off foreign de- 
pendence, he had begun to relish Ins spiritual authority, 
and would scarcely, it was apprehended, be induced to 
renew his submissions to the Roman pontiff. 'The Pope, 
on the other hand, now ran a manifest risk of infringing 
Ins authority by a compliance with the king; and as a 
sentence of divorce could no longer be rested on nullities 
in Julius’s bull, but would be constnted as an acknow- 
ledgment of papal usurpations, it was foreseen that the 
Lutherans would thence take occasion of triumph, and 
w-oiild persevere more obstinately in their present princi- 
ples. But notwithstanding these obstacles, Francis did 
not despair of mediating an agreement. He observed that 
the king had still some remains of prejudice in fax'our of 
the catholic church, and was apprehensive of the conse- 
quences w'liich niiglit ensue from too x'lolent innoxxitions. 
He saw' the interest that Clement had in preserving the 
obedience of England, which w as one of the richest jewels 
in the papal crown And he hoped that these motives on 
botli sides would facilitate a mutual agreement, and would 
forward the effects of his good offices. 

A. D. 1531 . Francis first prevailed on the Pope to 
promise, that if the king xvould send a pro.xy 
to Rome, and thereby submit his cause to the holv see, 
lie should appoint commissioners to meet at Carabray, 
and form the process; and he should immediately after- 
wards pronounce the sentence of divorce required of him. 
Bellay, Bishop of Pans, was next despatched to London, 
and obtained a promise from the king, that he would 
submit his cause to the Roman consistory, provided the 
cardinals of the imperial faction xvere excluded from it. 
Kins's final 5*'® prclate carried this verbal promise to 

iireach vitii Rome; and tlie Pope agreed, that if the 

king would sign a written agreement to the 
sarne purpose, his demands should be fully complied 
with. A day was appointed for the return of the messen- 
gers ; and all Europe regarded this affair, which had 
mreatened a violent rupture between England and the 
Romish church, as drawing towards an amicable con- 
clusion.! But the greatest affairs oiten depend on the 
most frivolous incidents. The courier who carried the 
king s xvritten promise xvas detained beyond tbe day ap- 
pointed ; news xvas brought to Rome 'that a libel had 
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been published in England against the court of Rome, 
and a farce acted before the king in derision of the Pojie 
and cardinals.^ The Pope and cardinals j 
entered into the consistory inflamed xvith - ‘ • ^rc . 
anger; and by a precipitate sentence,’ the marriage of 
Henry and Catherine was pronounced valid, and Henry 
declared to be excommunicated if he refused to adhere to 
it. Two daxs after, the courier arrived; and Clement, 
xvho had been hurried from his usual prudence, found, 
that though he heartih repented of this hasty measure, it 
would be difficult for him to retract it, or replace affairs 
on the same footing as before. 

It is not probable that the Pope, had he eonducted 
himself xvith ever so great moderation and temper, could 
hope, during the lifetime of Heniv, to have regained much 
authority or influence in England. Tliat monarch was of 
a temper both impetuous and obstinate ; and having pro- 
ceeded so far in throwing off the papal x oke, he nex er 
could again have been brought tamely to bend his neck 
**•. fde time xxdien he xxas negociating a recon- 

ciliation xx’ith Rome, he either entertained so little hopes 
of success, or was so indifferent about the isthjan. 
ex’ent, that he had assembled a parliament, Apirlument. 
and continued to enact laxx-s totally destructix’e of the 
papal authority. 'Die people had been prepared by de- 
grees for this great innoxation. Each preceding session 
had retrenched somewhat from the poxver and profits of 
the pontiff. Care had been taken, during some years, to 
teach the nation that a general council was much superior 
m a Pope. But now a bishop preached every Sunday at 
Paul’s cross, in order to inculcate the doctrine, that' the 
Pope xxas entitled to no authority at all beyond the 
bounds of his oxxm diocese.® The proceedings of the par- 
liament showed that they had entirely adopted this 
opinion ; and there is reason to believe that the king, 
after having procured a favourable sentence from Rome, 
which would have removed all doubts with regard to his 
second marriage and the succession, might indeed hax e 
lived on terms of civility with the Roman pontiff, but 
never xvould have surrendered to him any considerable 
share of his assumed prerogatix’e. Tlie imnortance of the 
laxx’s passed this session, even before intelligence arrived 
of the violent resolutions taken at Rome, is' sufficient to 
justify- this opinion. 

All payments made to the apostolic chamber, all pro- 
visions, bulls, dispensations, xx-ere abolished : monasteries 
xx’ere subjected to the visitation and government of the 
king alone : the laxv for punishing heretics xx as moderat- 
ed ; the ordinary xvas prohibited from imprisoning or try- 
ing any person upon suspicion alone, xvithout present- 
ment bv txvo laxvful witnesses ; and it xx-as declared, that 
to speak against the Pope’s authority xvas no heresy : 
bishops xvere to be appointed by a coi'igc d' dire from the 
croxvii, or in case of the dean 'and chapter’s refusal, by 
letters patent ; and no recourse was to be had to Rome 
for palls, bulls, or provisions : Campeggio and Ghinucci, 
txx’o Italians, xx-ere deprix-ed of the bishoprics of Salisbury 
and Worcester, xvhich they had hitherto enjoyed : >> the 
law xxhich had been formerly made against paying annates 
or first fruits, but xx-hich had been left in the king’s poxver 
to suspend or enforce, xx-as finally established: and a 
submission xvhich xvas exacted txvo years before from the 
clergy, and xvhich had been obtained xvith great difficulty, 
received this session the sanction of Parliament." In 
this submission the clergy acknoxx-ledged that convoca- 
tions ought to be assembled by tlie king’s authority only; 
they promise to enact no nexv canons xvithout his consent; 
and they agree that he should appoint thirty-txvo commis- 
sioners, in order to examine the old canons, and abrogate 
such as should be found prejudicial to his royal preroga- 
tive.'i An appeal xx-as also allowed from the bishop’s 
court to the king in chancery. 

But the most important faxv passed this session, xx-as 
that xx-hich regulated the succession to the croxvn : the 
marriage of the king xvith Catherine was declared un- 
laxx-ful, void, and of no effect: the primate’s sentence 
annulling it xvas ratified : and the marriage with Queen 
Anne xx-as established and confirmed. The croxvn xx-as 
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appointed to descend to the issue of this inamage, and I 
failing them to the king’s heirs for ever. An 
soUi Marcii. likewise was enjoined to he taken in 

favour of this order of succession, under the penalty of 
imprisonment during the kings pleasure, and forfeiture 
of goods and chattels. And all slander against the king, 
queen, or their issue, was subjected to the penalty of mis- 
i.risioA of treason. After these compliances, the parlia- 
ment was prorogued ; and those acts, so contemptuous 
towards the Pope, and so destructive of his authority^ 
were passed at the very time that Clement pronounced 
his hasty sentence against the king. Henry s resentment 
avainst Queen Catherine, on account of her obstinacv, 
ivas the reason why he excluded her daughter from all 
hopes of succeeding to the crown ; contrary to Ins first 
intentions when he began the process of divorce, and of 
dispensation for a second marriage. 

The king found his ecclesiastical subjects as compliant 
as the laityt The convocation ordered that the act against 
appeals to Rome, together with the king’s appeal from the 
Pope to a general council, should be affixed to the doois 
of all the churches in the kingdom : and they voted that 
the Bishop of Rome had, by the law of God, no more 
jurisdiction in England than any other foreign bishop ; 
and that the authonty which he and his predecessors had 
there exercised was only by usurpation, and by the suffer- 
ance of English princes. Pour persons alone opposed this 
vote in the lower House, and one doubted. It passed 
unanimously in the upper. Tlie bishops went so far m 
their complaisance, that they took out new commissions 
from the crown, in which all their spiritual and episcopal 
authority was e.xpressly affirmed to be deriyed ultimately 
from the civil magistrate, and to be entirely dependent on 
his good pleasure.' 

The oath regarding the succession was generally taken 
throughout the kingdom. Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 
and Sir Thomas Jlore, were the only persons of note that 
entertained scruples with regard to its legality. Fisher 
was obnoxious on account of some practices into which 
his credulity, rather than any bad intentions, seems to 
have betrase'd him. But More was the person of greatest 
reputation’in the kingdom for virtue and integrity ; and 
as it was believed that his authority would have influence 
on the sentiments of others, great pains were taken to 
convince him of the lawfulness of the oath. lie declared 
that lie had no scruple with regard to the succession, and 
thought that the parliament had full power to settle it : 
he offered to draw an oath himself, which would insure 
his allegiance to the heir appointed ; but he refused the 
oath prescribed by law; because the preamble of that 
oath asserted the legality of the king’s marriage with Anne, 
and therefore implied that his former marriage with Cathe- 
rine was unlawful and invalid. Cranmer, the primate, 
and Cromwell, now secretary of state, who highly loved 
and esteemed More, entreated him to lay aside his scru- 
ples ; and their friendly importunity seemed to weigh more 
with him than the penalties attending his refusal.f He 
persisted, however, in a mild though firm manner, to 
maintain his resolution ; and the king, irritated against 
him as well as Fisher, ordered both to be indicted upon 
the statute, and committed prisoners to the Tower. 

The parliament being again assembled, 
srd ^’ov conferred on the king the title of the only 
supreme head on earth of the church of England ; as they 
had already invested him with all the real power belong- 
ing to It. In this memorable act, the parliament granted 
iiim power, or rather acknowledged his inherent power, 
“ to visit, and repress, redress, reform, order, correct, re- 
strain, or amend all en ors, heresies, abuses, offences, con- 
tempts, and enormities, which fell under anv spiritual 
authority, or jurisdiction.”!! They also declared it treason 
to attempt, imagine, or speak evil against the king, queen, 
or his heirs, or to endeavour depriving them of their dig- 
nities or titles. They gave him a right to all the annates 
and tithes of benefices, which had formerly been paid to 
the court of Romo. 'They granted him a subsidy and a 
fifteenth. They attainted More and Fisher for misprision 
of treason. And they completed the union of England 


and Wales, by giving to that principality all the benefit 
of the English laws. 

Thus the authority of the Popes, like all exorbitant 

E ower, was ruined by the excess of its acquisitions, and 
y stretching its pretensions beyond what it was possible 
for any human principles or prepossessions to sustain. 
Indulgences had in former ages tended extremely to en- 
rich the holy see; but being 'openly abused, they served 
to excite the first commotions and opposition in Germany. 
The prerogative of granting dispensations had also con- 
tributed much to attach all the sovereign princes and great 
families in Europe to the papal authority ; but meeting 
with an unlucky concurrence of circumstances, was now 
the cause why England separated herself from the Romish 
communion. The acknowledgment of the king’s supre- 
macy introduced there a greater simplicity in the govern- 
ment, by uniting the spiritual with the civil power, and 
prsventini^ disputps about limitSj which never could be 
exactly determined, between the contending jurisdictions. 
A- way was also prepared for checking the exorbitancies 
of superstition, and breaking those shackles by which all 
human reason, policy, and industry, had so long ooen 
encumbered. 'Die prince, it may be supposed, being bead 
of tlic reli‘^ion, as well as of the temporal jurisdiction, of 
the kingdom, though he might sometimes employ the 
former as an engine of government, had no interest, kko 
the Roman pontiff, in nourishing its excessive growth; 
and, except when blinded by his own ignorance or bigotry, 
would be sure to retain it within tolerable limits, and 
prevent its abuses. And, on the whole, there followed 
from tins revolution many beneficial consequences ; though 
perhaps neither foreseen nor intended by the persons who 
had the chief hand in conducting it. 

While Ilenry proceeded with so much order and tran- 
quillity in changing the national religion, and while his 
authority seemed eiitirely secure in England, he was held 
in some inquietude by the state of affairs in Ireland and 

in Scotland. n t , i •. ■ 

The Earl of Kildare was deputy of Ireland, under the 
Duke of Richmond, the king's natural son, who bore the 
title of lieutenant; and as Kildare was accused of some 
violences against the family of Ossory, his hereditary ene- 
mies, he was summoned to answer for his conduct. He 
left his authority in the hands of his son, who, hearing 
that his fhthcr was thrown into orison, and was in danger 
of his life, immediately took up arms, and joining himself 
to Oneale, Ocarrol, and other Irish nobility, committed 
many ravages, murdered Allen, Archbishop of Dublin, 
and 'laid siege to that city. Kildare meanu bile died m 
prison, and his son, persevering in his revolt, made ap])h- 
cations to the emperor, who promii>cd him assistance. 
The king was obliged to send over some forces to Ireland, 
which so harassed the rebels, that this young nobleman, 
finding the emperor backward in fulfilling his promises, 
was reduced to the necessity of surrendering himself pri- 
soner to Lord Leonard Gray, the new deputy, brother to 
the Marquis of Dorset, He was carried oyer to England, 
together with his five uncles j and after trial and convic- 
tion they were all brought to public justice ; though two 
of the uncles, in order to save their family, had pretended 
to join the king's party. . 

The Earl of Angus nad acquired the entire ascendant m 
Scotland ; and having gotten possession of the king's per- 
son, then in early youth, he was able, by means of that 
advantage, and by employing the power ot his own family, 
to retain the reins of government. The queen-dowager, 
liowever, his consort, bred him great disturbance. For 
having separated herself from him, on account of some 
jealousies and disgusts, and having procured a divorce, 
she had married another man of quality, of the name of 
Stuart ; and she joined all the discontented nobility who 
opposed Angus's authority. James himself was dissatis- 
fied with the slavery to which he was reduced ; and by 
secret correspondence be incited first Walter Scot, then 
the Earl of Lennox, to attempt by force of arms the treeing 
him from the hands of Angus. Both enteranses failed of 
success ; but James, impatient of restraint, found means at 
last of escaping to Stirling, where his mother then resided ; 
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and having summoned all the nobility to attend him, he 
overturned the authority of the Douglasses, and obliged 
Angus and his brother to fly into England, where they 
were protected by Henry. The King of Scotland, being 
now arrived at years of majority, took the government into 
his own hands; and employed himself with gieat spirit 
and valour in repressing those feuds, ravages, and dis- 
orders, which, though they disturbed the course of pub- 
lic justice, served to support the maitial spirit of the Scots, 
and contributed by that means to maint.iin natioiial inde- 
pendency. He was desirous of renewing the aiieieiit 
league vvith the French nation; but finding Francis in 
close union with England, and on that account somewhat 
cold in hearkening to his proiiosals, he received the more 
f.nouiably the advances of the emperor, who hoped, by 
means of’sucli an ally, to breed disturbance to England. 
He offered the Scottis'h King the choice of three nriiicesses, 
his own near relations, and all of the name of jMary ; his 
sister, the Dowager of Hungary, his niece, a daughter of 
Eoitugal,or his cousin, the daugliter of Heiiry, whom he 
pretended to dispose of unknown to her father. James 
was moic inclined to the latter proposal, had it not upon 
reflection been found impracticable; and his natural jiro- 
pensity to France at last prevailed over all other consider- 
ations. The alliance vvith Francis necessarily engaged 
James to maintain peace with Enirland. But though 
invited by Ins uncle, Henry, to confer with him at New- 
castle, and concert common measures for repressing the 
ecclesiastics in both kingdoms, and shaking oft' the yoke 
of Rome, he could not be prevailed on, by entering Eng- 
land, to put himself in the king’s power. In order to 
have a pretext for refusing the confeiencc, ho applied to 
the Pope, and obtained a brief, forbidding him to engage 
in any personal negociatioiis with an enemy of the lioly 
see. 'From these measures Henry easily concluded, that 
he could very little de|iond on the trieiidship of Ins nephew. 
But those events took not place till some time after our 
present period. 
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Tin ancient and almost niiintcmipted op- 
Iirhnlmv’i;?.'... positn n of interests between the laity and 
cipifsot the clcriry in Enjrland, and between the English 
fHopie , clcrey and the court of Romo, had suffi- 

cioiitlv prepared the nation for a breach with the sovereign 
ponliM; and nicii had penetration enough to discover 
abuses, which were iilamly calculated lor the temporal ad- 
vaiit.iL’es of the liicraichv, and winch tlicv found destruc- 
tive of tlicir own. These suh)ctts seemed proportioned to 
human iinderslnndmg ; and even the iieopie, who felt the 
jiower of interest in their ow n breasts, could perceive the 
purpose of tho^e numerous inventions, which the interested 
spirit of the Roman ])ontifl’ had introduced into religion. 
But wlien the reformers iiroccedcd thence to dispute con- 
cerning the nature of die sacraments, the operations ot 
grace, the terms ol acceptance with the Deity, men were 
thrown into amarement, and were during some time at a 
loss how to choose their party. The profound ignorance 
in winch both the clergy and laity formerly lived, and their 
freedom I'roin theologfcal altercations, had produced a 
sincere but indolent acquiescence in received opinions; 
and the multitude were neither attached to them by to- 
jiics of reasoning, nor by those pre|iuliccs and antipathies 
against op]ionents, winch have ever a more natural and 


powerful influence ov'er them. As soon, therefore, as a 
new opinion was adv^anced, supported by such an autho- 
rity as to call up their attention, they felt their capacity 
totally unfitted for such disquisitions; and they per- 
jietually fluctuated between the contending parties. Hence 
the quick and violent movements by which the jieople 
were agitated, even in the most opposite directions i hence 
their seeming prostitution, in sacrificing to present power 
the most sacred principles : and hence the rapid pi ogress 
duiiiig some time, and the sudden as well as entire check 
soon after, of the new doctrines. When men were once 
settled m tlicir particular sects, and had fortified them- 
selves m an habitual detestation of those who were deno- 
minated lieretics, they adhered with more obstinacy to the 
principles of their education ; and the limits of the two 
reliirions thencefortli remained fixed and unchangeable. 

Nothing moreforvvaided the first progress of the reform- 
ers, than the offer which they made, of submitting all reli- 
gious docliines to private judgment, and tlie summons 
given every one to examine the priiicijiles formerly im- 
posed upon him. Hiough the multitude were totally 
unqualified for this undertaking, they jet were highly 
nleascd with it. They fancied that they were exercising 
tlieir judgment, vvliile they opposed to the prejudices i f 
ancient authoritv, more powerful prejudices of another 
kind. The novelty itself of the doctrines ; the pleasure of 
an imaginary triumph in dispute : the fervent zeal of the 
reformed preachers ; their patience and even alacrity in 
suffering persecution, death, and torments ; a disgust at 
the restraints of the old religion ; an indignation against 
the tyranny and interested spirit of the ecclesiastics ; these 
motives were prevalent with the people, and by such con- 
siderations were men so generally induced, during that 
age, to throw t ff the religion of their ancestois. 

But in proportion as the practice of submitting religion 
to piivate judgment was acceptable to the people, it ap- 
))eared in some respects dangerous to tlie nglits of sove- 
reigns, and seemed to destroy that implicit ohediciice on 
which the authority oflhe civifmagistrate ischiefly founded. 
The very precedent, of shaking so ancient and deep- 
foundeil'an establishment as that of the Romish hierarchy, 
might. It was apprehended, prepare the way for other inno- 
vations. The republican spirit which naturally took place 
among the refoiiners increased thisjealousj’. The furious 
insurrections of the populace, excited by Miincer, and 
other anabaptists in Gcrmanj,i' furnished a newpretenro 
for decrving the Reformation.’ Nor ought we to conclude, 
because' jirolestants in our time piove ns dutiful subjects 
as tliose of any other communion, that therefore such ap- 
iiieheiisions were altogether without anv shadow of plausi- 
bility. Though the liberty of private judgment be tendered 
to the disci|)les of the Reformation, it is not in reality ae- 
cepted of; and men are generally contented to acquiesce 
implicitly m tliose estahlishments,hovvever new, into which 
their early education has thrown them. 

No prince in Europe was jpossessed of such absolute 
authority as Henry, not even tlie Pope himself, in his own 
capital, where he united both the civil and ecclesiastical 
powers ; and there was small likelihood that any doctrine 
winch lay under the imputation of encouraging sedition 
could ever pictend to his favour and conn- . 

tcnaiice. But besides this political jealousy, 
there was another reason, which inspired this imperious 
monarch with an aversion to the reformers. He had early 
declared his sentiments airainst Luther; and having 
entered the lists m those scholastic quarrels, he had re- 
ceived from his courtiers and theologians infinite applause 
for his performance. Elated by his imaginary success, and 
ifiindeu by a natural arrogance and obstinacy of temper, 
lie had entertained the most lofty opinion of his own eru- 
(lition ; and he received with impatience, mixed vvith con- 
tempt, any contradiction to his sentiments. Luther also 
had been so impnident as to treat in a very indecent man- 
ner his royal antagonist ; and though he aftenvards made 
the most humble submissions to Henry, and apologized 
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for tlie vehemence of his former expressions, lie never 
could efface the hatred which the king liad conceived 
against him and his doctrines. The idea of heresy still 
appeared detestable as well as formidable to that prince ; 
and whilst his resentments against the see of Rome had 
corrected one considerable part of his early prejudices, he 
had made it a point of honour never to relinquish the re- 
mainder. Separate as he stood from the catholic church, 
and from the Roman pontiff, the head of it, he still 
valued himself on maintaining the catholic doctrine, and 
on guarding, by fire and sword, the imagined purity of his 
speculatiie principles. 

„f ,i,e Henry’s ministers and courtiers were of as 
iiimuteis. motley a character as his conduct; and 
seemed to waver, during his whole reign, between the 
ancient and the new religion. The queen, engaged by 
interest as well as inclination, favoured the cause of the 
reformers : Cromwell, who was created secretaiy of state, 
and who was daily advancing in the king’s confidence, 
had embraced the same views ; and as he was a man of 
prudence and abilities, he was able very effectually, though 
in a covert manner, to promote the kite innovations : Cran- 
mer, Archbishop of Canterbury, had secretly adopted the 
nrotestant tenets ; and he had" gained Henry’s friendshi|) 
tiy his candour and sincerity ; virtues which he possessed 
in as eminent a degree ns those times, equally distracted 
with faction and oppressed bv tuannv, could easily per- 
mit. On the other hand, the iDuke of'Norlolk adhered to 
the ancient faith ; and by his high rank, as well ns by his 
talents, both for peace and war, he had great authority in 
tlip king’s council : Gardiner, lately created Bishop of 
k\'inchester, had'enlisted himself in'the same partv; and 
the suppleness of his character, and dexterity of Ills con- 
duct, had rendered him extiemely useful to it. 

All these ministers, while they stood in the most irrecon- 
cilable ojiposition of principles'to each other, were obliged 
to disguise their particular opinions, and to pretend an 
entire agreement with the .sentiments of their master. 
Cromwell and Cranmer still carried the appearance of a 
conformity to the ancient speculative tenets ; but they art- 
fullv made use of Henry’s lesentment to wiclen the breach 
with the see of Rome. Norfolk and Gardiner feigned an 
assent to the king’s supremacy, and to kis renunciation of 
the sovereign pontiff ; but they encouraged Ins passion for 
the catholic finth ; and instigated him to punish those 
daring heretics who had presumed to reject his theological 
principles. Both sides hoped, by their unlimited com- 
pliance, to bring him over to their party. The king, 
meanwliile, who held the balance between the factions, 
was enabled, by the courtship paid him both by protestants 
and catholics, to assume an unbounded authority : and 
though in all his measures he was really dnyen by his iin- 
governed humour, he casually steered a course w-hicli ltd 
more certainly to arbitrary power, than any winch the most 
profound politics could have traced out to him. Artifice, 
refinement, and hypocrisy, in his situation, would h.ue 
nut both parties on their guard against him, and would 
have taught th m reserve in complying with a monarch 
whom thev could never liop.e thoroughly to have gamed : 
but while the frankness, sincerity, and openness of Ilenry’s 
tem|icr were generally known, as well as the domnnon ol 
his furious passions, each side dreaded to lose him b> the 
sma'hst opposition, and flattered themselves that a blind 
compliance with his will would throw him cordially and 
fiillv into their interests. 

'Tlie ambiguity of the king’s conduct, though it kept the 
courtiers in awe, served in the main to encourage the pro- 
testant doctrine among his subjects, and promoted that 
spirit of innovation with which the age was generally 
seized, and which nothing but an entire uniformity, tis 
well as a steady severity in the administration, conid be 
able to repress. There were some Englishmen, Tindal, 
.love, Constantine, and others, who, dreading the exertion 
of the king’s authority, had fled to Antwerp,' where the 
great privileges possessed by the Low Country provinces 
served, during some time, to give them protection. Tliese 
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men emjiloyed theiiiselyes in writing Eng- , 
lish books against the’ corruptions of tlie ki'ms of'’lhe 
church of Rome ; against im.iges, reliques, 
pilgrimages; and they excited the curiosity of men with 
regard to that question, the most important in theology, the 
terms of acceptancewiththeSu|iiemeBeing. In conioniuty 
to the Lutherans, and other jiiotestants, they asserted that 
salvation was obtained by faith alone ; and that the most 
infallible road to perdition'* was a reliance on good works ; 
by which terms they undeistood as well the moral duties 
as the ceremonial and monastic observances. Thedefendeis 
of the ancient religion, on the other hand, maintained the 
efficacy of good woiks ; but though they did not exclude 
from this appellation the social Virtues’, it was still the 
superstitions gainful to the church which they clueflv 
extolled and recommended. Tlie books, composed b’y 
these fugitives, having stolen over to England, began to 
make converts every wlieie ; but it was a translation of the 
Scriptures by Tindal that was esteemed the most danger- 
ous to the established faith. 'Tlie first edition of this work, 
composed with little accuracy, wras found liable to con- 
siderable objections ; and Tindal, who was poor, and could 
not afford to lose a great pait of the impression, was long- 
ing for an opportunity of correcting his errors, of which he 
had been maae sensible. Tonstal, then Bishoji of London, 
soon after of Durham, a man of great moderation, being 
desiious to discourage, in the gentlest manner, these inno- 
vations, gave piivate orders for buying up all the copies 
that could be found at Antwerp ; and he burned them 
publicly in Cheapside. By this raeasuie he supplied 
Tindal with money, enabled him to print a new and coi- 
rect edition of liis work, and gave great scandal to the 
people in thus committing to the flames the woid of God." 

Tlie disciples of the Reformation met with little severity 
during the ministry of VA olsey, who, though liimself a 
clergyman, bore too small a regard to the ecclesiastical 
order to serve ns an instrument of their tyranny : it was 
even an article of impeachment against liim,f that, by Ins 
connivance, he had encouraged the growth of heresy, and 
that he had protected and acquitted some notorious offenders. 
Sir Thomas More, who succeeded Wolsey su rhomjs 
as chancellor, is at once an object deserving Won- 
our compassion, and an instance of the usual progress of 
men’s sentiments during that age. This man, whose ele- 
gant genius and familiar acquaintance with the noble 
spirit of antiquity had given him very enlarged sentiments, 
and who had, in his early years, advanced jirmciples which 
even at present would be deemed somewhat too free, had, 
III the course of events, been so irritated by polemics, and 
thrown into such a superstitious attachment to the ancient 
faith, that few inquisitors have been guilty of greater 
violence in their prosecution of heresy. Tlitugli adorned 
with the gentlest manners, as well as the purest integriti, 
he carritd to the utmost height his aversion to htterodoxv ; 
and James Bainham, in particukir, a gentleinan of the 
Temple, experienced fiom him the greatest seieritv. Barn- 
ham, accused ot f.ivouriiig the new opinions, was carried to 
More’s house; and having refused to discover his accom- 
plices, the chancellor ordered him to he whipped in Ins 
iiiesence, and afterwards sent him to the Towei, w'lere he 
himself saw him put to the torture. The uiihajipv 
gentleman, overcome by all these seventies, abjured his 
opinions ; but feeling afterwards the deepest comjmnction 
for his apostasy, ho openly returned to Ins former tenets, 
and even courted the crown of martyrdom. He was con- 
demned as an obstinate and relapsed heretic, and was 
burned in Smithfield.s 

Many were brought into the bishops’ courts for offences 
which appear trivial, but which were regarded as symbols 
of the paity; some for teaching their children the Lord's 
prayer in English ; others for reading the New Testament 
in that language, or for speaking against pilgrimages. To 
harbour the persecuted preachers, to neglect the fasts of 
the church, to declaim against the vices of the clergy, 
were capital offences. One Thomas Bilney, a priest, who 
had embraced the new doctrine, had been terrified into an 
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abjuration ; but was so liaunted by remorse, that his 
friends dreaded some fatal oftects of his despair. At last 
Ins mind seemed to be more relieved; but tliis appeaiini; 
calm proceeded only from the resolution, which W had 
taken, of expiatinv his past offence by an ojien confession 
of the truth, and bv dyiiiK a mart}i to it. He went 
through Norfolk, teacimig the people to bewaio of idolatry, 
and of trustin;^ for their salvation either to pilsriina^es, or 
to the cowl of St. Francis, to the prayers of tlie saints, or 
to images. He was soon seized, tried in the bishop’s 
couri, and condemned as a relapsed heretic; and the writ 
was sent down to burn him. Wlien broueht to the .stake, 
he discovered sucli patience, fortitude, and devotion, that 
the spectators were much affected with the horrors of his 
punishment ; and some mendicant friars who were present, 
fearitn; that Ins martyrdnin would be imputed to them, 
and make them lose those alms which they received from 
the charity of the people, desired him publicly to ac(|uit 
them'' of havin" any hand in his death. He willingly 
complied; and by tins meekness gained the more on tlie 
sympathy of the (leople. Another person, still more 
lieroic, being brouglit to the stake for denying the real 
lirosence, seemed almost in a transport of joy ; and he 
tendeily embraced tlie faggots which were to be the instru- 
ments of Ins punishment, as the moans of procuring him 
eternal rest. In short, the tide turning towards the new 
doctrine, those severe executions, winch, m another dispo- 
sition of men’s minds, would have sufficed to suppress it, 
now served only to diffuse it the more among the people, 
and to inspire them with horror against the umelenting 
persecutors. 

But though Henry neglected not to punish the protest- 
ant doctrine, which he deemed heresy, his most formidable 
enemies, he knew, were tlie zealous adherents to the ancient 
leligion, chiefly the monks, who, having their immediate 
dependence on the Roman pontiff, apprehended their own 
nun to be the certain consciiuence of abolishing his au- 
thority in England. I’eyto, a friar, ])reaching before the 
king, had the assurance to tell him, “ llial many lying 
prophets had deceived him; but he, as a true hliciiiah’ 
w.iriied him, that the dogs would lick his blood, as they 
had done Aliab’s.”' The king took no notice of the insult, 
but allowed the preacher to depart m peace. Next Sunday 
ho employed Dr. Corrcii to iircach before him ; who jus- 
tified the king’s proceedings, and gaye I’eyto the appella- 
tions of a rebel, a slanderer, a dog, and a traitor. Elston, 
tinotlici friar of the same house, interrupted the preacher, 
and told him that ho was one of the lying prophets, who 
sought to establish by adultery the succession of the crown; 
but that he himself would justify all that I’ejto bad said! 
Henry silenced the jictulant friar; but showed no other 
mark of losentmeiit than ordering BeMo and him to be 
summoned before the council, and to be rebuked lor their 
offence.'' He even heie bore patiently some new instances 
of their obstinacy and arrogance : when the Earl of Essex, 
a |irivy counsellor, told them, that they deserved for their 
ofience to be thrown into the Thames; Elston replied, 
that the road to heaven lay as near by water as by land.' 

But several monks were detected m a conspiracy, winch, 
as It might liaie proved more dangerous to the king, was 
on Us discovery attended with moie fatal consequences to 
j In' .M.iiri ot themselves. Elizabeth Barton, of Aldington, 
Kini. Jxent, commonly called the holy Maid of 

Kent, had been subject to hysterical fits, which threw her 
body into unusual convulsions ; and having jiroduccd an 
eiiual disorder in her mind, made her utter strange sayings, 
vyhich, as she w'as scarcely conscious of them during the 
lime, had soon alter entirely escaped her memory. The 
silly people in the neighbourhood were struck with these 
tippearances, which they imagined to be supernatural ; 
and Richard Masters, vicar of the parish, a designing 
fellow, founded on them a project, from which he lioped 
to acquire both profit and consideration. He went to 
^^'arham, Archbishop of Canterbury, then alive; and 
having given him an account of Elizabeth’s revelations, he 
so far wrought on that prudent but superstitious prelate, as 
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to receive orders from him to watch her in her trances, 
and carefully to note down all her future sayings. The 
regard paid her by a person of so high a rank soon ren- 
dered her still more the object of attention to the neigh- 
boiiihood ; and it was easy for blasters to persuade them, 
as well as the maid herself, that her ravings were inspira- 
tions of the Holy Ghost. Knavery, as is usual, soon after 
succeeding to delusion, she learnea to counterfeit trances ; 
and she then uttered, in an extraordinary tone, such 
speeches as were dictated to her by her spiritual director. 
IMasters associated with him Dr. Backing, a canon of Can- 
terbury ; and their design was to raise the credit of an 
image of the Virgin, which stood in a chapel belonging to 
Masters, and to draw to it such pilgrimages as usually 
frequented the more famous images and relics. In 
prosecution of this design, Elizabeth pretended revela- 
tions, which directed her to have recourse to that image 
for a cure ; and being brought before it, in the presence 
of a great multitude, she fell anew into convulsions; and 
after distorting her limbs and countenance during a com- 
petent time, sue affected to have obtained a perfect re- 
covery by tlie intercession of the Virgin.'" This miracle 
yvas soon bruited abroad ; and the two priests, finding the 
I imposture to succeed beyond their owm expectations, began 
to extend their views, and to lay the foundation of more 
important enterprises. 'Tliey taught their penitent to de- 
claim against the new doctrines, which she denominated 
heresy; against innovations m ecclesiastical government; 
and against the king’s intended divorce from Catherine. 
She went so far as to assert, that if he prosecuted that 
design, and married another, he should not be king a 
month longer, and should not an hour longer enjoy the 
favour of the Almighty, but should die the death of a 
Viliam. IMany monks throughout England, either from 
folly or roguery, or from faction, which is often a compli- 
cation of both, entered into the delusion ; and one Deering, 
a friar, wrote a book of the revelations and prophecies of 
Elizabeth." Miracles were daily added to increase the 
wonder; and the ]iulpit every where resounded with 
accounts of the sanctity and inspirations of the new 
prophetess. Messages were carried from her to Queen 
Catlicriiie, by which that princess was exhorted to persist 
in her opposition to the divorce; the Pope’s ambassadors 
gave encouragement to the popular credulity ; and even 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, tnough a man of sense and 
learning, was can-ied away by an opinion so favourable to 
the party which he had espoused.” The king at last 
began to think the matter worthy of his attention ; and 
having ordered Elizabeth and her accomplices to be arrest- 
ed, he brought them before the Star Chamber, where they 
freely, without being put to the torture, made confession 
of their guilt. The parliament, in the session held the 
beginning of this year, passed an act of attainder against 
some who were engaged in this treasonable imposture 
and Elizabetb berself. Masters, Booking, Deering, Rich, 
Risliy, Gold, suffered for their crime. 'File Bishop of 
Rochester, Abel, Addison, Lawrence, and others, were 
condemned for misprision of treason ; because they had 
not discovered some criminal speeches which they heard 
from Elizabeth ; a and they were thrown into prison. 
The better to undeceive the multitude, the forgery of many 
of the prophetess’s miracles was detected ; and' even th'e 
scandalous prostitution of her manners was laid open to 
the public. Those passions, which so naturally insinuate 
themselves amidst the warm intimacies maintained by 
the devotees of different sexes, had taken place between 
Elizabeth and her confederates ; and it was found, that a 
door to her dormitoiy, which was said to have been mira- 
culously opened m order to give her access to the chapel, 
for the sake of frequent converse with heaven, had been con- 
trived by Booking and Masters for less refined purposes 
The detection of tins imposture, attended 
with so many odious circumstances, both 
litirt the credit of the ecclesiastics, particularly the monks, 
and instigated the king to take vengeance on them. He 
suppressed three monasteries of the Observantine friars ; 
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and finding that little clamour was excited by this act of 
power, he was the more encouraged to lay his rapacious 
hands on the remainder. Meanwhile, he exercised punish- 
ment on individuals who were obnoxious to him. The 
parliament had made it treason to endeavour depriving 
the king of his dignity or titles ; they had lately added to 
his other titles that of supreme head of the church : it 
was inferred, that to deny his supremacy was treason ; 
and many priors and ecclesiastics lost their lives for this 
new species of guilt. It was certainly a high instance of 
tyranny to punish the mere delivery of a political opinion, 
especially one that nowise affected the king’s temporal 
right, as a capital offence, though attended with no overt 
act ; and the parliament, in passing this law, had over- 
looked all the principles by which a civilized, much more 
a free people, should be governed ; but the violence of 
changing so suddenly the whole system of government, 
and making it treason to deny what, during many ages, it 
had been heresy to assert, is an event which may appear 
somewhat extraordinary. Even the stem unrelenting 
mind of Henry was at first shocked with these sanguinary 
measures ; and he went so far as to change his garb and 
dress ; jiretending sorrow for the necessity by which he 
was pushed to such extremities. Still impelled, however, 
by his violent temper, and desirous of striking a terror into 
the whole nation, he proceeded, by making examples of 
Fisher and More, to consummate his lawless tyranny. 

Trmi and exe- Joh" Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, was a 
ciiiion ot Kisher, prelate, eminent for learning and morals, 
diesicr- ecclesiastical digni- 

’ ties, and for the high favour which he had 
long enjoyed vvith the king. When he was thrown into 
prison on account of his refiising the oath which regarded 
the succession, and his concealment of Elizabeth Barton’s 
treasonable speeches, he had not only been deprived of all 
his revenues, but stripped of his very clothes, and without 
consideration of his extreme age, he was allowed nothing 
but rags, which scarcely sufficed to cover his nakedness.' 
In this condition he lay in prison above a twelvemonth ; 
when the Pope, walling to recompense the sufferings of 
so faithful an adherent, created him a cardinal ; though 
Fisher was so indifferent about that dignity, that even if 
the purple were lying at his feet, he declared that he would 
not stoop to take it. Tliis promotion of a man, merely 
for his opposition to royal authority, roused the indigna- 
tion of the king ; and he resolved to make the innocent 
s^il Juiit person feel the effects of his resentment. 

Fisher was indicted for denying the king’s 
supremacy, was tried, condemned, and beheaded, 
of Sii 'I homas The execution of this prelate was intended 
More. 35 3 warning to More, whose compliance, 
on account of his great authority both abroad and at 
home, and his high reputation for learning and virtue, 
was anxiously desired by the king. That prince also bore 
as great personal affection and regard to More, as his 
imperious mind, the sport of passions, was susceptible of 
towards a man, who, in any particular, opposed his violent 
inclinations. But More could never be prevailed on to 
acknow'ledge any opinion so contrary to his principles as 
that of the king’s supremacy ; and though Henry exacted 
that compliance from the whole nation, there was as yet 
no law' obliging any one to take an oath to that purpose. 
Rich, the solicitor-general, was sent to confer witn More, 
then a prisoner, who kept a cautious silence with regard 
to the supremacy : he was only inveigled to say, that any 
question with regard to the law which established that 
prerogative, was a two-edged sword ; if a person answer 
one way, it will confound his soul ; if another, it will 
destroy his body. No more was wanted to found an 
indictment of high treason against the prisoner. His 
silence was called malicious, and made a part of his 
crime; and these words, which had casually dropped 
from him, were interpreted as a denial of the supremacy.' 
Trials were mere formalities during this reign : the jury 
gave sentence against More, who had long expected this 
fate, and who needed no preparation to fortify him against 
the terrors of death. Not only his constancy, but even 
his cheerfulness, nay, his usual facetiousness, never for- 
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sook him; and he made a sacrifice of his life to his inte- 
grity, with the same indifference that he maintained m 
any ordinary occurrence. When he was mountini; the 
scaffold, he said to one, “ Friend, help me up, and when 
I come down again, let me shift for myself.’’ The execu- 
tioner asked him forgiveness : he granted the request, but 
told him, “You will never get credit by beheading me 
my neck is so short.” Then la\ ing his head on the block’ 
he bade the executioner stay til! he put aside his beard . 
“For,” said he, “ it never committed treason.” Nothing 
was wanting to the glory of this end, except a better cause, 
more free from weakness and superstition. But as the 
man followed his principles and sense of duty, however 
misguided, his constancy and integrity are not the less 
objects of our admiration. He was beheaded 
in the fifty-third year of his age. " ^ ’ 

AVhen the execution of Fisher and More was reported 
at Rome, especially that of the former, who was invested 
with the dignity of cardinal, every one discovered the 
most violent rage against the king ; and numerous libels 
were published by the wits and orators of Italy, compar- 
ing him to Caligula, Nero, Domitian, and a'l the most 
unrelenting tyrants of antiquity. Clement VII. had died 
about six months after he pronounced sentence against 
the king; and Paul III. of the name of Farnese, had 
succeeded to the papal throne. Tins pontiff, who, while 
cardinal, had always favoured Henry’s cause, had hoped 
that, personal animosities being buried with his prede- 
cessor, It might not be impossible to form an agreement 
with England : and the king himself was so desirous of 
accommodating matters, that in a negociation which he 
entered into with Francis a little before this time, he 
required that that monarch should conciliate a friendship 
between him and the court of Rome. But Henry was 
accustomed to prescribe, not to receive terms ; and even 
while he was negociating for peace, his usual violence 
often earned him to commit offences which rendered the 
quarrel totally incurable. The execution of Fisher was 
regarded by Paul as so capital an injury, that he imme- 
diately passed censures against the king, 
citing him and all his adherents to apjiear khu i-xcouimu- 
in Rome within ninety days, in order to 'ucAied. 
answer for their crimes : if they failed, he excommuni- 
cated them ; deprived the king of his crown ; laid the 
kingdom under an interdict ; declared his issue by Anne 
Boleyn illegitimate; dissolved all leagues which any 
catholic princes had made with him ; gave his kingdom 
to any invader; commanded the nobility to take arms 
againk him ; freed his subjects from all oaths of alle- 
giance ; cut off their commerce with foreign states ; and 
declared it lawful for any one to seize them, to make 
slaves of their persons, and to convert their effects to his 
own use.* But though these censures were passed, they 
were not at that time openly denounced: the Pope de- 
layed their publication till he should find an agreement 
with England entirely desperate: and till the emperor, 
who was at that time hard pressed by the Turks and the 
protestant princes in Germany, shouldi be in a condition to 
cany the sentence into execution. 

Tlie king knew that he might expect any injurx which 
it should be in Charles’s power to inflict ; and he therefore 
made it the chief object of his policy to incapacitate that 
monarch from wreaking his resentment upon him." He 
renewed his friendship with France, and opened negocia- 
tions for marrying his infant daughter, Elizabeth, with the 
Duke of Angouleme, third son of Francis. These two 
monarchs also made advances to the princes of the pro- 
testaiit league in Germany, ever jealous of the emperor’s 
ambition : and Henry, besides remitting them some 
money, sent Fox, Bishop of Hereford, as Francis did 
Bellay, Lord of Langley, to treat with them. But during 
the first fervours of the Reformation, an agreement in 
theological tenets was held, as well as a union of interests, 
to be essential to a good correspondence among states ; 
and though both Francis and Henry flattered the German 
princes with hopes of their embracing the confession of 
Augsburg, it was looked upon as a bad symptom of their 
sincerity, that they exercised such extreme rigour against 
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all preachers of tlie Reformation in their respective do- duplicity and insincerity of that monarch, and 
millions." Henry carried the feint so tar, that, while he pence which he received of the present trm 
thoupht himself the first theolopian in the world, he yet Europe. Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan, had ’’ 
invited over Mqlancthon, Bucer, Sturmius, Draco, and issue ; and the emperor maintained that the d ■ 
other German divines, that they mieht confer with him, a fief of the empire, was devolved to him, as h 
and instruct him in the foundation of their tenets. These Germanic body : not to irive umbrape, howe 
theologians were now of great importance in the v.'orld ; states of Italy, lie professed his intention of 
and no poet or jihilosoiihcr. even in ancient Greece, where that principality on some prince who should be 
they were treated with niost respect, had ever reached to no party, and he even made offer of it to th 
equal aiqilause and admiration with those wretched com- An^oulerae, third son of Francis. Tlie French 
posers of metaphysical polemics. The German princes who pretended that his own right to Milan 
told the king that they could not spare their divines; and revived upon Sforza's death, was content to su’ 
as Henry had no hopes of agreement with such 2 calous second son, the Duke of Orleans, in liis plac- 
disputants, and knew that in Germany the followers of emperor jiretended to close with this proposal. 
Luther would not associate with the disciples of Zuinglius, sole intention in that liberal concession, was to 
because, though they agreed in every_ thing else,' they till he should put himself in a warlike postu 
diflered in some minute particulars with regard to the able to carry an invasion into Francis’s domin' 
eucharist, -he was the more indifferent on account of this ancient enmity between these princes broke o 
'refusal. He could also foresee, that even while the league bravadoes, and in ])ersonal insults on each other, 
of Smalcalde did not act in concert with him, they would inp jicrsons of their rank, and still less suitable 
always be carried by their interests to oppose the emperor : such unquestione i bravery. Charles soon aftr 
and the hatred between Francis and that monarch was so Provence in person, with 'an army of fifty the . 
inveterate, that he deemed himself sure of a sincere ally but met with no success. Ilis armv perished 
in one or other of these iiotentates. ' ness, fatigue, famine, and other d'isasters; an 

A D 1530 During th.ese neaociations, an incident obliged to raise tlie siege of Marseilles, and . 
■ • - liappened in England which promised a Italy with the bro’-en remains of bis forces. A 

more amicable conclusion of those disputes, jmd seemed Imperialists, near 30,000 strong, which invaded 
even to onen the way for a reconciliation between Henry the side of the Netherlands, and laid siege to 
and Charles. Queen Catherine was seized with a linger- made no greater progress, hut retired upon the 
ciii Jan illness, which at last brought her to her of a French itrmy. And Henry had thus the t 

Draiii ot Qiictn grave: she died at Kimbolton, in the county to find, both that his ally Francis was likely > 
Ciiilicrhie. Qf Huntingdon, in the fiftieth year of her himself without foreign assistance, and that h'is 
age. A little before sho expired, she wrote a very tender quilhty was fully insured by these violent 
letter to the king, in which she gave him the apjiellation animosities on the Continent. ' 
of her most dear lord, khm, rind' Inishand. She told liim, If any inquietude remained with the Englis 
that ns the hour of her death was now approaching, she was solely occasioned by the state of affairs in 
laid hold of this last opportunity to inculcate on him the James, hearing of the dangerous situation o 
importance of his religious duty, and the comjiarative Francis, generously levied some forces ; and 
emptiness of all human grandeur and enjoyment : that them on board vessels which he had hired foi 
though his fondness towards these perishable advantages pose, landed them safely in France. He even ' 
had thrown her into many calamities, as well as created m person; and making haste to join the ■ ■ 
to himself much trouble, she yet forgave him all past French king, which then lay in Provence, and 
injuries, and hoped that his pardon would be ratified in of his danger, he met that prince at Lyons, wk 
heaven : and that she had no other request to make, than repulsed the emperor, was now returning to > 
to recommend to him his daughter, the sole pledge of their Recommended by so agreeable and seasonable a 
loves; and to crave his protection for her maids and of friendship, the King of Scuts paid his ai’ 
servants. She concluded with these words, J make this Magdalen, daughter of the Frencn monarch ; 
vow, that mine eyes desire you above aU things.^ The king prince had no other objection to the match, * 
was touched, even to the shedding of tears, by this last arose from the infirm state of his daughter’s lipv 
tender ])roof of Catherine’s affection ; but Queen Anne is seemed to threaten her with an approaching ► 
said to have expressed her joy for the death of a rival James having gained the affections of the pr”. 
bevond what decency or Immanity could permit.r obtained her consent, the father would no Li 

The emjieror thought that, as the demise of his aunt the united desires of his daughter and his frif 
had removed all foundation of personal animosity between were accordingly married, and soon after set sn’’ 
him and Henry, it might not now be imiiossible to detach land, where the I'oung queen, as was foreseen, 
him from the alliance of Franco, and to renew his own little time after her arrival. Francis, however, . 
confederacy with England, from which he had formerly lest his ally, Henry, whom he likewise looked 
reaped so much advantage. He sent Henry proposals for friend, and" who lived with him on a more cord' 
a return to ancient amity, upon these conditions that than is usual among great princes, should be ■ 
he should be reconciled to the see of Rome, that he should that this close confederacy between France and 
assist him in his war with the Turk, and that he should was concluded without his participation. He 
take part with him against Francis, who now threatened despatched Pommeraye to London, in order to 
the duchy of Milan. The king replied, that he was willing for this measure; but Henry, with his usual 
to be on good terms with -the emperor, provided that and freedom, expressed such displeasure, that k 
prince would acknowledge that the former breach of even to confer with the ambassador ; and Fmi' 
friendship came entirely from himself; as to the conditions prehensive of a rujiture with a prince who 
jiroposed, the proceedings against the Bishop of Rome measures more by humour and passion, than by i' 
were so just, and so fully ratified by the parliament of political prudence. But the king was so f 
England,' that they could not now be levoked ; when opposition in which he was engaged against the 
Christian princes should have settled peace among them- the emperor, that he pursued no further this 1 j' 
selves, he would not fail to exert that vigour which became Francis; and in the end, every thing remaine- 
him, against the enemies of the faith ; and after .amity with quillity, both op the side of France and of Scotk' 
the emperor was once fully restored, he should then be in ' The domestic peace of England seemed to ’ 
a situation, as a common friend both to him and Francis, to more hazard by the violent innovations in rel . 
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the croAs n was profound durinir tlial HfzG : the personal 
respect inspired bv Henry was considerable, and even the 
ten ors witli w hicirhe ove'raw'ed every one, were not attend- 
ed with anv considerable degree of hatred. His franl.ness. 
Ins sincentt, his magnificence, his generosity, were virtues 
vhich counterbalanced his violence, cruelty, and impetu- 
osity. And the imjiortant rank which his vigour, more 
than his address, acquired him in all foreign negociations, 
flattered the vanity of Englishmen, and made them the 
more willindy endure those domestic hardships to which 
they were exposed. The king, conscious of his advantage.s, 
was now proceeding to the most dangerous exercise of his 
authoiity ; and after paving the way for that measure by 
several preparatoiy expedients, he was at last determined 
to suppress the monasteries, and to put himself m posses- 
sion of their ample revenues. 

Tlie great increase of monasteries, if matters be con- 
sidered merely in a political light, will appear the radical 
inconrenience of the catholic religion; and every other 
disadvantage attending that communion, seems to have an 
i' separable connexion with these religious institutions. 
Papal usurpations, the tyranny of the inquisition, the mul- 
tiplicity of holidays ; all these fetters on liberty and in- 
dustrj, were ultimately derived from the authonty and 
insinuation of monks, whose habitations, being established 
every where, proved so many seminaries of superstition 
and of folly. Tliis order of men was extremely eniaged 
against Henry, and regarded the abolition of tlie papal au- 
thority in England as the removal of the sole protection 
v\hich they enjoyed against the rapacity of the crown and 
of the courtiers. They were now subjected to the king’s 
visitation ; the supposed sacredness of their bulls from 
Rome was rejected ; the progress of the Reformation abroad, 
which had every where been attended with the abolition 
of the monastic orders, gave them reason to apprehend 
like consequences in England ; and though the king still 
maintained the doctrine of purgatory, to which most of the 
convents owed their origin and support, it was foreseen, 
that in the progress of the contest, he would everyday be 
led to depart wider from ancient institutions, and be drawn 
nearer the tenets of the leformers, with whom his political 
interests naturally induced him to unite. Moved by 
these considerations, tlie friars employed all their influ- 
ence to inflame the people against the king’s government ; 
and Henry, finding their safety irreconcilable with his own, 
was determined to seize the present opportunity, and 
utterly destroy his declared enemies. 

Cromw’ell, secretary of state, had been appointed vicar- 
general, or vicegerent ; a new office, by which the king’s 
supremacy, or the absolute uncontrollable power assumed 
over the church, was delegated to him. He employed 
Layton, London, Price, Gage, Petre, Bellasis, and others, 
as commissioners, who carried on, every where, a rigorous 
inquiry with regard to the conduct and deportment of all 
the friars. During times of faction, especially of the re- 
ligious kind, no equity is to be expected from adversaries ; 
and as it was known that the king’s intention in this visi- 
tation was to find a pretence for abolishing monastenes, 
we may naturally conclude, that the reports of the com- 
missioners are very little to be relied on. Friars were 
encouraged to bring in informations against their brethren ; 
the slightest evidence was credited : and even the calum- 
nies spread abroad by the friends of the Reformation, were 
regarded as grounds of proof. Monstrous disorders are 
therefore said to have been found in many of the religious 
houses : whol° convents of women abandoned to lewd- 
ness : signs of abortions procured, of infants murdered, of 
unnatural lusts between persons of the same sex. It is 
indeed probable, that the blind submission of the people, 
during those ages, would render the friars and nuns more 
unguarded and more dissolute than they are in any Ro- 
man catholic country at present : but still the reproaches 
which it is safest to credit, are such as point at vices natu- 
rally connected with the very institution of convents, and 
with the monastic life. Tlie cruel and inveterate factions 
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and quairels, therefore, which the commisbioneis men- 
tioned, are very credible among men, who, being confined 
together within the same walls, never can forget their mu- 
tual animosities, and who, being cut off from all the most 
endearing connexions of nature, are commonly cursed with 
hearts more selfish, and tempers more unrelenting, than 
fall to the share of other men. The pious frauds jirac- 
tised to increase the devotion and liberality of the people 
may be regarded as certain, in an order founded on illusion, 
lies, and superstition. Tlie supine idleness also, and its 
attendant, profound ignorance, with which the convents 
were reproached, admit of no question ; and though monl s 
were the true preservers, as well as inventors, of the dream- 
ing and captious philosophy of the schools, no manly or 
elegant knowledge could he expected among men, whose 
lives, condemned to a tedious uniformity, and deprived of 
all emulation, afforded nothing to raise the mind or culti- 
vate tlie genius. 

Some few monasteries, terrified with this rigorous inqui- 
sition, cairied on by Ciomwell and his commis.sioners, 
surrendered their revenues into the king’s hands ; and the 
monks received small pensions as the reward of their ob- 
sequiousness. Orders were given to dismiss such nuns 
and friars as were below four-and-twenty, whose vows 
were, on that account, supposed not to be binding. The 
doors of the convents were opened, even to such as were 
above that age; and every one recovered his libeity who 
desired it. But as all these expedients did not fully 
answer the king’s purpose, he had recourse to his usual 
mstinment of power, the parliament ; and in order to pre- 
pare men for the innovations projected, the report of the 
visitors was published, and a general horror was endea- 
voured to be excited in the nation against mstitution.s, 
winch, to their ancestors, had been the objects of the most 
profound veneration. 

Tile king, thougli determined utterly to 4th peb. 
abolish the monastic orders, resolved to pro- ^ iwiiuinent. 
ceed gradually in this great work ; and ne gave directions 
to the parliament to go no further at present, than to sup- 
press tne lesser monasteries, which possessed revenues he- 
low two hundred pounds a-year.a These were found to 
be the most corrupted, as lying less under the lestraint of 
shame, and being exposed to less scrutiny ; ■> and it was 
deemed safest to begin with them, and thereby prepare the 
way for the greater innovations projected. By tins act, 
three bundled and seventy-six monasteries R„pp„ss,„„ 
vveie sujipressed, and their revenues, amount- tiie lesser nw. 
mg to thirty-two thousand pounds a-year, "’“'mes. 
were granted to the king ; besides their goods, chattels, 
and plate, computed at a hundred thousand pounds more.v 
It does not appear that any opposition was made to this 
important law : so absolute was Henry’s authonty ! A court, 
called the court of augmentation of the king’s revenue, 
was erected for the management of these funds. The 
people naturally concluded, from this circumstance, that 
Ileiiry intended to proceed in despoiling the church of 
her patrimony."! 

The act formerly passed, empowering the king to name 
thirty-two commissioners for framing a body of canon- 
law, was renewed ; but the project was never carried into 
execution. Henry thought that the present pefplexity of 
tliai law incieased his authority, and kept tne clergy in 
still greater dependence. 

Further progress vvas made in completing the union of 
Wales with England : the separate jurisdiction of several 
great lords or marchers, as they were called, which ob- 
structed the course of justice m Wales, and encouraged 
robbery and jiillaging, were abolished ; and the authority 
of the king’s courts vvas extended every where. Some 
jurisdictions of a like nature in England, were also abolish- 
ed this session.® 

The Commons, sensible that they had gained nothing 
by opposing the king’s will when he formerly endeavoured 
to secure the profits of wardships and liveries, were now 
contented to frame a law, such as he dictated to them. It 

ported near that number. The mendicanls, no doubt, still continued 
tlieir formei profession. 
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was enacted, That tlie possession of land shall be adjudg- 
ed to be in those who iiave the use of it, not in those to 
whom It is transferred in trust.*' 

mil Apiil -A^fter all these laws uere passed, the king 
dissolved the parliament : a parliament, 
memorable not only for the gieat and important innova- 
tions which It introduced, but also for the long time it had 
sitten, and the frequent prorogations which it had under- 
gone. Henry had (oiiiid it so obsequious to his will, that 
he did not choose, during those religious ferments, to 
harard a new election : and he continued the same parlia- 
ment above si\ years : a practice at that time unusual in 
England. 

A c„„w,r.,i,n„. ^Iic convocation, uhich sat during this 
session, uas engaged in a very important 
work, the deliberating of the new translation which «as 
jiiojcrtcd of the Scriptures. The translation given by 
riiidal, though coi reeled by himself in a new edition, was 
still complained of by the clergv as inaccurate and unfaith- 
ful ; and It was now pioposed to them, that tlicy should 
themselves publish a translation, which would not be 
liable to those objections. 

The friends oi the Iteforniation asserted, tliat nothing 
could be more absurd than to conceal, in an unknown 
longue, the word of God itself, and thus tocounteract the 
will of Heaven, which, for the |nirpose of universal .salv.a- 
tion, had published that salutary doctrine to all nations : 
that if this practice weie not very absurd, the artifice at 
leist was eery gross, and proved a consciousness that the 
glosses and traditions ol the clergy stood in direct opposi- 
tion to the origmal test dictated b\ Supremo Intelligence: 
that It was now iicccssaiy lor the people, so long abused 
by interested pretensions, to see with their own e\es, and 
to examine whether the claims of the ccclc.siastics wt’rc 
founded on that charter which was on all hands acknow- 
ledged to be derived from heaven : and that as a spirit of 
research and ciiricisitx was ha]ipily rcvned.and men were 
now obliged to make a choice among the contending 
doctrines (,l ditrerciit sects, the |iroptT iiialerials for de"- 
cisioii, and ,aboic all, the Hole .Vrintiiros, shoiihl be set 
before them ; and the nwe.ile'd will ol (iod, wbich the 
change of language h.id somewhat obscured, be again, b\ 
their mi .ins, reccaled to ni itil.incl. 

The f.iMiuier- of the until nt religion nriintamed, on the 
other h mil, ih it the [in Icnce of m. iking the people seewiih 
their own I'M s, was a mire cho it, and wus itself a \erv 
gloss artifice. In winch the new preachers hoped to obtain 
the guid.mco of them, and to seduce them from those 
p istoi', whom the l.iws, whom aiiciciH esiabbshincnts, 
whom he.ncn itsilf, had appointed for their spiritual direc- 
tion ; that the p( 0 [ih' xcere, by their ignoraiici', their 
stiqndity, their ncccssarv acocaiioiis, totally unqualified 
to choose their owai principles ; and it was a inockerv to 
set materials before thc'm,ol which they could not poss'iblv 
III, ike any proper use : that evi n in the alfairs of coinmoii 
life,aiid III their temporal concerns, which l.iy more within 
theiompass of human rc.ison, the laws had, in a great 
ini.isurc, ilt'prned them of the right of prnate judgment, 
and had, happily for their own and the public mtcresl, 
rcgul.ilcd their conduct and behaviour : that theologi- 
c.il questions were |)laced f.ir beyond the sphere of vulgiir 
roniprehension ; and ecclesiastics themselves, though 
assisted In all the aihaiitages of education, erudition, and 
an assiduous stude of the science, could not be fully 
assured of a just decision ; except by the promise luad’e 
them III Scripture, that God would be exer present with 
MIS cliurcli, :iM(l tliiit tlic j^iios of Iicll sliottid not prevail 
against her: that the gie.it errors adopte'd by the xvisest 
heathens, proved how unfit men were to gro|ie their own 
w.ay thiough this profound darkness; nor would the 
Scriptures, if trusted to evc-ry man’s juilgnicnt, be able to 
remeclv, on the contr.irc, they would inueh augment, those 
fatal illusions : that sacred writ itself was involved in so 
much obscuritx, gave rise to so many diftieultics, contain- 
ed so many appearing contradictions’, that it w.is the ino-t 
dangerous weapon that could be intrusted into the liaiids 
of the Ignorant and giddy inultitude : that the poetical 
style 111 which a great part of it was composed, at the sanies 


time that it occasioned uncertainty in the sense, by its 
multiplied tropes and figures, xvas sufficient to kindle the 
zeal of fanaticism, and thereby throxv civil society into the 
most furious combustion : that a thousand sects must arise, 
which would pretend, each of them, to derive its tenets 
from the Scripture; and xvould be able, by specious argu- 
ments, or e\en without sfiecious arguments, to seduce 
silly xvonien and igiior.ant mechanics into a belief of the 
most monstrous principles : and that, if ever this disorder, 
dangerous to the magistrate himself, received a remedy, it 
must be from the tacit acquiescence of the peojile in some 
new authorUy ; and it xvas evidently better, xvithout further 
contest or inquiry, to adhere peaceably to ancient, and 
therefore the most secure, establishments. 

Ihesc latter aigumcnts, being more agreeable to eccle- 
siastical gox'ernments, would probably have prevailed in 
the convocation, had it not been for the authority of Cran- 
nier, Latimer, and some other bishops, xxho xxere supposed 
m speak the king’s sense of the matter. A vote was [lassed 
for imblishing a new translation of the Scriptures ; and in 
Uiree y'ears| time the xvork xx-as fimslied and printed at 
i aris. Ihis xx’as deemed a great point gained by the re- 
formers, and a considerable adx'ancement of their cause, 
riirlhcr progress was soon exjiectcd, after such important 
successes. 

Eutxvhile the retainers to the nexv religion xxere exulting 
in their pro.sperity, they met with a mortification, which 
seemed to blast all their hopes. ’I'licir patroness, Anne 
Holey n, possessed no longer the king’s riis-race of 

f. ivoiir; and soon after lost her life by the «"«''> ^tnne 
rage of that furious monarch. Henrx’ bad persevered in 
his loxeto this lady during six x ears that bis | rosecution of 
the divorce hasted ; and the more obstacles he met with to 
the gratification ol his passion, the more determined zeal 
did he exert m pursuing his purpose. But the affection 
which had subsisted, ami still increased, iiiidei diflicultics, 
had not long attained secure possession of its object, xvhen 
it l.iiigiiishcd from .satiety ; and the king’s heart was aiv 
p.iieiilly estranged from h’ls consort. Anne’s enemies soon 
perceiied the fatal change; and thex xvere forward to 
widen the breach, xvhen they found tliat thev incurred no 
d.iiiger by interposing in thok' delicate concerns. .She had 
been delivered of a dead son ; and Henry’s extreme fond- 
ness for male issue being thus, for the present, disappoint- 
ed, Ins tcnqicr, equally violent and superstitious, xx.is dis- 
posed to make the iimoceiit mother answerable for the 
imslorliine.s But the chief means xvhich Anne’s enemies 
emiiloyed to inflame the king against her, was his jc.ilousy. 

Anne, though she appears to have been entirely innb- 
cent, and exen virtuous, in her conduct, had a cert.iiii 

g. iutv, if pot levitv, of character, which threxv her oh" her 
guard, and made fier less circumspect than her situation 
required. Her education in rrance rendered her the more 
prone to those freedoms ; and it xxas xvith difficultv she 
conformed herself to that strict ceremonial practised in 
the court of England. More vain than haughtv, she xxxis 
jilt istd to see the influence of her bcautx on all around 
hir, and she indulged herself in an easy faniiharitv xvith 
persons who xxere forinerly her equals,' and xxho ’might 
then h.-ive pretended to be’r friendship and good graiTes 
Henry s dignity xx’as oflciidetl xxith tiiese popular man- 
ners; and though the loxcr had been entirely blind, the 
husbind possessed but too quick discernment and jiene- 
tratioii. Ill instiuinents intirjiosed, and put a malignant 
interpretation on the harmless liberties of the queeiK the 
^’lscoulltess of Uocheford, in particular, xxho xvas married 
to the queen’s brother, but xxho fixed on bad terms xvith 
her sister-in-laxv, msimiated the most cruel suspicions in 
llie king’s mind ; and as she xvas a xvoman of iirofligate 
charaiter, she jiaid no regard either to truth or humanitv 
in those calumnies which she suggested. She iiretendcil 
that her oxxai husband xx'.is engaged in a criminal corre- 
s|iondence xvith his sister; and not content with this 
iinimtation, she poisoned ex'cry action of the queen’s, and 
represented each inst.mce of favour xvhich she conferred 
on any one as a token of affection.- Henry Norris, groom 
of the stole, eston and Brereton, gentlemen of the king’s 
chamber, together xvith Mark Sincton, groom of the 
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chamber, were observed to possess much of the queen’s 
friendship; and they served her with a zeal and attach- 
ment which, though chiefly derived from gratitude, might 
not impiobably be seasoned with some mixture of tender- 
ness for so amiable a princess. The kings jealousy laid 
hold of the slightest circumstance, and finding no parti- 
cular object on which it could fasten, it vented itself 
enually on every one that came within the verge of Us fury. 

Had Henry’s jealousy been derived from love, though 
it might on a sudden have proceeded to the most violent 
extremities, it would have been subject to many remorses 
and contrarieties ; and might at last have served only to 
augment that affection on which it was founded. But it 
was a more stern jealousy fostered only by nride : his love 
was transferred to another object. Jane, daughter of Sir 
John Seymour, and maid of honour to the queen, a young 
lady of singular beauty and merit, had obtained an entire 
ascendant over him; and he was determined to sacrifice 
every thing to the gratification of this new appetite. Un- 
like to most monarchs, who judge lightly of the crime of 
trallantry, and who deem the young damsels of their court 
rather honoured than disgraced by their passion, he seldom 
thought of any other attachment than that of marriage ; 
and m order to attain this end, he undenvent more diffi- 
culties, and committed greater crimes, than those which 
he souvht to avoid by forming that legal connexion. And 
Iiaving'thus entertained the design of raising his new 
mistress to his bed and throne, he more willingly heark- 
ened to every suggestion which threw any imputation of 
guilt on the unfortunate Anne Boleyn. 

Tlie king’s jealousy first appeared openly 
1 st May. tilting at Greenwich, where the queen 

happened to drop her handkerchief ; an incident probably 
casual, but interpreted by him as an instance of gallantry 
to some of her paramours.'' He immediately retired from 
the place: sent orders to confine her to her chamber; 
arrested Norris, Brereton, Weston, and Smeton, together 
with her brother, Rocheford ; and threw them into prison. 
The queen, astonished at these instances of his fury, 
thought that he meant only to try her ; but finding him 
in earnest, she reflected on nis obstinate unrelenting spirit, 
and she prepared herself for that melancholy doom which 
was awaiting her. Next day she was sent to the Tower; 
and on her way thither she ivas informed of her supposed 
offences, of which she had hitherto been ignorant: she 
made earnest protestations of her innocence; and when 
she entered the prison she fell on her knees, and prayed 
God so to help her, as she was not guilty of the crime 
imputed to her. Her surprise and confusion threw her 
into hvsterical disorders ; and in that situation she thought 
that tlie best proof of her innocence, was to make an entire 
confession, and she revealed some indiscretions and levities 
which her simplicity had equally betrayed her to commit 
and avow. She owned that she had once rallied Norris 
on his delaying his marriage, and had told him that he 
probably expected her when she should be a widow : she 
had reproved Weston, she said, for his affection to a kins- 
woman of hers, and his indifference towards his wife: 


h Burnet, vol. i. p. 108. i Slrj pe. vol. l p. C8I. 

k 'Ihis letter contains so much nature, and e^cn elegance, as to ilesf-ne 
to be transmitted to poslei ity, w lUiout any alteration in the expression. It 
is as Allows: . . ... 

“ Sir, Your Grace's displeasure and my imprisonment are mines so 
strange unto me, as what to write, or what to excuse, I am altO"etjier icno- 
rant. hertas y ou send unto me (wilhnir me to confess a truth, ami so 
obtain your favour) by such an one whom you know' to be mine ancient 
professed enemy, I no sooner received this message by him than I riyhtly 
conieived your meaning : and if, as you say, confessing a (ruth indeed 
may procure my safety, 1 shall with all willingness and duty pertoiin 
youi command. 

" But kt not Youi Grace ever imagine that your poor wife will ever 
be I'rought to acknowledge a tault, where not so much as a ihoiight thercor 
preceded. An<l, to speak a truth, never prince had wile more my»*I *n all 
duty, ami in all true at! eel ion. than you have ever found in Anne Boloy n : 
with which name and place I could willingly have contented m\sel!, if 
God and your Grace’s pleasure had been so pleased. Neither did I at any 
time so far foiget myself in my exaltation or received queenship, but that 
1 always looked for such an alteration as I now find; for the gioundof 
my preferment being on no surer founilalion than Your Grace’s fancy, the 
least alteration I knew was fit and sufficient to draw (hat fancy to some 
other object. You liave cliosen me from a low' estate to be your queen and 
coMijwnion, far beyond my desert or desire. If then you found me woitfiy 
of such lionour, good Your Grace, kt not any light fancy, or bad counsel of 
mine enemies, withdraw your princely favour from me ; neitlier let tliat 
stain, tliat unworthy stain, of a disloyal hcait towards Your good Grace, 
ever cast so foul a blot on yonr most dutiful vvtie, and the intant princess 
yniir dauglilei . '1 ry me, good king, but let me have a lawful Inal, and Jet 
not my sv'orn enemies sit as niv accusers and judges, yea, kj me receive 
an open trial, for iny truth sliall fear no open shame ; then sliafl you see 


but he told her that she bad mistaken tlie object of his 
affection, for it was herself ; upon which she defied him :' 
she affirmed that Smeton had never been m her chamber 
but twice, wlien she played on the harpsicliord : but she 
acknowledged that be had once bad the boldness to tell 
her, that a look sufficed him. The king, instead of being 
satisfied with the candour and sincerity of her confession, 
regarded these indiscretions only as preludes to greater 
and more criminal intimacies. 

Of all those multitudes whom the beneficence of the 
queen’s temper had obliged during her prosperous fortune, 
no one durst interpose between her and the king’s fury ; 
and the person whose advancement every breath had 
favoured, and every countenance had smiled upon, was 
now left neglected and abandoned. Even her uncle, the 
Duke of Norfolk, preferring the connexions of party to 
tlie ties of blood, was become her most dangerous enemy ; 
and all the retainers to the catholic religion hoped that 
her death would terminate the king’s quarrel with Rome, 
and leave liim again to his natural and early bent, winch 
had inclined him to maintain the most intimate union with 
the apostolic see. Cranmer alone, of all the queen’s 
adherents, still retained his fnendsliip for her; and, as far 
a.s the king’s impetuosity permitted him, he endeavoured 
to moderate the violent prejudices entertained against her. 

'The queen herself wrote Henry a letter from the Tower, 
full of the most tender expostulations, and of the warmest 
protestations of innocence.'^ ’This letter had no influence 
on the unrelenting mind of Henry, who was determined 
to pave the wav for his new marriage by the death ot 
Anne Boleyn. Norris, Weston, Brereton, and Smeton, 
were tried ; but no legal evidence was produced against 
them. The chief proof of their guilt consisted in a hearsay 
fiom one Lady Wingfield, who was dead. Smeton was 
prevailed on, by the vain hopes of life, to confess a criminal 
correspondence with the queen ;' but even her enemies 
expected little advantage from this confession : for they 
never dared to confront him with her ; and lie was im- 
mediately executed; as were also Brereton and Weston. 
Norris had been much in the king’s favour ; and an offer 
of life was made him, if he would confess his crime, and 
accuse the queen: but he generously rejected the pro- 
posal ; and said, that in Ins conscience he believed her 
entirely guiltless : but, for his part, he could accuse her 
of nothing, and he would rather die a thousand deaths 
than calumniate an innocent person. 

The queen and her brother were tried by 
a jury of peers, consisting of the Duke of 
Suffolk, the Marquis of Exeter, the earl of Arundel, and 
twenty-three more: their uncle, the Duke of Norfolk, 
presided as high steward. Upon what proof or pretence 
the crime of incest was imputed to them is unknown : 
tlie chief evidence, it is said, amounted to no more than 
that Rocheford had been seen to lean on her bed before 
some company. Part of the charge against her was, that 
she had affirmed to her minions, that the king never had 
her heart; and had said to each of them apart, that she 
loved him better than any person whatsoever : Which was 


eitlier mine innocence cleared, your suspicion and conscience .atisfied, fhe 
mnnniiny and slander of the world stopped, or my guilt openly dKlarvd 
So that vvliafsocver God or you may «ielermiiie ot me, Yonr Grace nia> he 
freeti ftom an open censuie, anti mine offieiice being •vo lawtullj proved, 
yoMi grace is at lihertj bolli before God and man noionlj to execute worthy 
puiiislimcnt on me as an unlaw tiil wife, but to follow > our affection alre.ulv 
settled on that parly toi whose sake lam now as 1 am, whose name I 
could some pood while since have pointed unto, Your Grace not being ig- 
noiant of my suspicion (ficrein. ... . . 

** But if yon have already determineif of me, and that not only mv 
death, but an infamous slander, must brim: you the enjoy mg of youi de- 
sireci happiness, then 1 di-sire of God tfiat lie will pardon your "real sin 
therein, anti likewise mine enemies, the instruments thereof, and that he 
will not call you to a strict account for your unprincely and cruel usage 
of me, at his general judgment-seat, wneie both you and myself must 
shortly appear ; and in whose judgment 1 doubt not (whatsoever the worlck 
may think of me) mine innocence shall be openly known and sumciently 
cleared. ... 

** My last and only request shall be, that myself may only bear tlie 
burden of Your Grace's displeasuie, and tliat it may not touch the inno- 
cent souls of those poor gentlemen, who (a*! I nmlerstand) are likewise in 
siiait imprisonment for my sake. If ever I have founds lavour m your 
Sight, if ever the name of Anne Boleyn hath been pleasing in^our eais, 
then let me obtain this request, and I will so leave to frouhle ^^our Grace 
any further, vvilh mine earnest pray ers to ihe 1 rinity to have i our Grace 
in Ins good keeping, and to direct you in all your actions, irom my 
doleful prison in the Tower, this sixth of May , 

Your most loyal and ever failitful wife, 

Anne BoLE-i n.” 

1 Burnet, vol. i. p COC. 
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i<> llic slfitidei of the is'oie hrgolteii h. tweni the kin^ imd/ic. 
lij' this .‘:trnined inteiprct.ition licr guilt «as brought uiiflur 
the statute of the 25 th of tins rcigii ; ui which it was 
declared criniinal to tlirow any slander upon the king, 
queen, or their issuo. .SnHi palpable ahsuidilies were, at 
that lime, admitted ; and they were regarded by the Feers 
of England as a sudieieiit uasoii for saorilicin’g an inno- 
cent queen to the cruelty of their t^niet. Thongli un- 
assisted b\ loiinsol, she defended herself with piesenee 
ol 111111(1 ; and the spec tauirs ( oiihl not loihe \r proiiuniu mg 
her entiie'_\ iniioeent. .liidgment, howerer, was given l'\ 
the eonit, both ag.iiiist the queen ami Loid Itoi befoul ; 
and her verdii I coiit lined, that she should be burned or 
belie id(d at the king's pleasure. hen this dreadful 
senteme w.is pronoimred she was not terrifud, but lifting 
up her hands to litaren, sml, “() I'alber! OGieator! 
thou who ait tliewas, the tiiith.and the lile, thou l.iiowtsl 
th.it I ha\e not de.senid tins file.” And thru liiriiing to 
the judges, made the most p.ithetic dcelanitions of her 
iniioeeiue. 

llem\, not satisfied with tins eiiifl vi ngeance, was re- 
soIm d eiitiieli to aiiniil liis man lage with Anne lioletn, 
and to del hue her issue illegitimate: he recalled to his 
rncnion, that a litt'e afier la r appe.ir.iuei in the Eiighsh 
couit, some attachment had been atl.nowledgcd hi tween 
hrr and the F.arl of Noithumh( riaiid, then l.ord I’lerey ; 
and he now qiiesliom d that nohltman With ngard to these 
eiigagemi uts. Northumberl.md took an o.itb before the 
two ail 1 . bishops, that no eonlnict or iirnniise of marriage 
h 111 M er p isstd betwetn them: bereieiveil the sacrami iit 
upon It, before the Duke of Norfolk and others of the 
pri\ \-tounei! ; and this sob iiiii act he accompanied with 
the most soh'iun iirolfst.ilaies of \entcit\ i" The queen, 
however, was shalen b\ menaces of ex'tculing the x n- 
teiice against her in its gn.itist rigour, and was prevaihd 
on to eonfess in court some lawful impediineiit to her 
marriage with the hug." The .dllictnl primate, who s q 
as judge, thought liiiiiself obbgi d, bj this i onfi ssioii, to 
proiiouiii 0 the marriage null and iiiv'aliil Ilenrv, in the 
tmnsporls of Ins furv, did not pi rceive that his jiromd- 
nigs were lot dl\ mi ousistent, and lli.it il liir iiiarnige 
weie, from the hi giiinuig, mv. did, she roiihl not possdih 
be guilt) of adult' i v 

The (pill II now 'pnpiriil for siiirering the death to 
which she w.is si it, mid She sent her last message to 
the king, .’iiil .It know h dgi d the obligations which she 
owed bim 111 Ins iinihrmh lontiiuiiiig his emle.ivoiirs for 
neii.wcuiiM, :i-l''a|'-t>ueiil: from a prii.ate gentle- 
unni.iti, vhe sud, he 1 i:h 1 firvl iiKnle hfr a 
niarrhioiii ss, then a qiii en, and now, smiehe lonid raise 
liir no higher iii this world, he w.is si mling In r to lie a 
s lint 111 hiaven. She tin ii renewid the proti st.itions of 
her iniioii me, and ri coniimiidi d hir d.iiiglitir to liis care. 
Ilefore the Iniitriiint of the 'I’owi r, and all who appro ich- 
<d bir, she ni.ide the like deelar.itions ; ,iml eoiilimied to 
l"ha\e liirsi-lf with In r usual sirenity, and even with 
i 111 1 rfiilm ss. “ I'lie exetiitiomr,’' she'said to the licu- 
t.'iiant, “ IS, I bear, verv (\ptrt; and niv neck is ver\ 
.sltmlir:" upon wliiili she gnisped it iii'lier liand, anil 

I'Mii M,o '’■'oled. \\ hen brought, however, to the 

seaflold, she softijiiid her tone a little with 
regard to her iiroti st itions of innocence. .She prob.rblv 
ridleitid th.it the obstui itv of Queen C'.itberine, and her 
opposition to the king’s will, had much alicnat.'il linn 
h-oiii the hilly M.irv : In r ow ii maternal com r rii, tberclore, 
for Llir.ibi th, priw.idtd, iii these hist moments, over that 
mdigiiation which the nniust seiitenec, tw which she suf- 
fired, natunilly exeitid iii her. She s.iid tbal she was 
come to (he, as she w.is seiitem ed by the l.iw ; she would 
•iccuse none, nor si\ aii\ thing of the giound upon which 
she was judged. ,S|ic )im\ed hi artily for the king; called 
him a most mercifnl ami gentle prime; and ackiiouledgecl 
th.it he had alwavs bei n to her a good and gnu loiis sove- 
reign; and if anv one should think propi r to canvass her 
cause, she desired him to judge the best." She was be- 
headed bv the execiitiontr of C, dais, who was sent for as 


more expert than any in England. Her body was negli- 
gently thrown into a common chest of elm-tree, made to 
hold arrows, and was buried in the Tower. 

The innocence of this unfortunate queen cannot rea- 
son.ibly be called in question. Henry himself, in the vio- 
lence of his rage, knew not whom to accuse as her lover; 
and though he imputed guilt to her brother, and four 
persons more, he was able to bring pi oof against none of 
tlierri. The whole tenor of her conduct forbids us to 
ascribe to her an abandoned character, .such as is implied 
111 the king’s accusation : had she been so lost to all pru- 
dence and sense of shame, s' e must have exposed herself 
to detcition, and afforded her enemies some evidence 
against her. But the king made the most effectual apology 
for her, bv marrv ing .lane Seymour the very day after her 
execution.i’ His impatience to gratify this new passion 
caused him to forgi t all regard to decency ; and his cruel 
beau was not softened a moment by the bloodv catastrophe 
of a jicrson wl o had so long been the ol ject of his most 
lender affections. 

The lady IMary thought the death of her step-mother a 
I roper opportunity for reconciling herse'f to the king, who, 
besides other causes of disgust, had been oflemled with 
her on account of the pan which she h.id taken in her 
mother's quarrel 1 ler advances were not at fust received ; 
and Henry exacted from her some further jiroofs of sub- 
mission and obedience: he required tins young princess, 
then about twenty year.s of age, to ado] t his thio'ogical 
Ifiicts; to acknowledge bis siqircmacy ; to renounce the 
I’onc; and to own her mother's marriage to bo unlawful 
and incestuous, nicse points were of hard digestion 
with the jirinccss ; but aliei some delays, nml even re- 
fusals, she was at last jirevailed on to write a httcr to her 
f.ilher,'! containing her assent to the articles required of 
her: upon which she was received into f.ivnur. Hut not- 
vvilhsiaiidiiig then turn of the king’s affection to the issue 
of his first marriage, he divested not himself of kindness 
towards the lady I'.liraheth ; and the new (|uecn, vvl.o was 
blest with a singular sweetne's of disposition, discovcrid 
strong proi'Is of allachmeiit towards her. 

The Inal and conviction of (Jiiten Anne, ni. Iumh. 
and the subseipiciit events, made it iicces. A l’..ili..a .m. 
s.iry lor the king lo summon a new parliament: and he, 
here, in his spicch, made a merit to his iieopic, that, iiot- 
w iihs|:inding the misfortunes atti mling his two former 
marriagis, he bad been indiieed, fi.r their good, lo venture 
on a third. 'I'he speaker received this profession with 
suit ible gratitude; and he took thence oeiasion to pni'se 
the king for Ins wondcrfiil gifts of gnee and nature: he 
comp ired him, for justice and prudence, to Solomon; for 
sin ngih and fortitude, lo Samson ; and for hi aiity and 
coiiiehness, to Absalom. The king very luiniblv rcqilicd, 
by the mouth of the (h.iniellor, that he disavowed these 
praises; since, if he wire really possessed of such cn- 
dovvmeiits, they -were the gift of Almighty God onlv. 
Henry found that the p.irli.imcut was no Ics's submissive 
III dieds than complaisant in their expressions, and that 
they would go the s une lengths as the former in gratifv- 
ing even his most l.iwlcss jiassions. His divorce froni 
Aiiiie Holey 11 vv.is ratified ;r th.it queen and all her ac- 
complices were att.iinted ; the issue of both his former 
marriages were declared illegitimate, and it was even made 
treason to assert the hgitimacy of cither of them; to 
throw any sl.mdi r upon the present king, ciiicen, or their 
issue, was subiected to the same penalty ; the crown was 
settled on the king’s issue by .lane .Scvniour, or ai v subse- 
quent wife; and m case be’ should die without children, 
be was empowered, by bis will, or letters patent, to dispose 
of the crown: an enormous autlioritv, espcciallv when 
intrusted to a (irince so violent and capricious in Ins 
humour. Whoever, being lequircd, refused to answer 
upon oath to any article of this act of settlement, was 
declared to be guilty of treason ; and bv this clause, a 
species of political inquisition was established in the king- 
dom, as well as the accusations of tieason multiplied To 
an unreasonable degree. The king vvis also empowered 
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to confer on any one, by his ^^ill or letters patent, any 
castles, honours, liberties, or franchises; words which 
mi<;ht have been e\tended to the dismembering of the 
I ingdom, by the erection of principalities and independent 
jurisdictions. It «as also, by another act, made treason to 
mam, without the king’s consent, any pnncess related in 
the h'rst clegree to the crown. This act was occasioned by 
the discovery of a design formed by Thomas Howard, 
brother of the Duke of Norfolk, to espouse the lady 
Margaret Douglas, niece to the king, by his sister the 
(Juecn of Scots and the Earl of Angus. Howard, as 
well as the young lady, was committed to the Tower. 
She recot ered her liberty soon after ; hut he died in con- 
finement. An act of attainder passed against him this 
session of parliament. 

Anotlier accession was likewise gained to the authority 
of the crown : the king, or any of his successors, was 
empowered to repeal or annul, bv letters patent, whatever 
act of parliament had been passed before he was four-and- 
twerity years of age. Whoever maintained the authority 
of the Bishop of Rome, by word or wr.t, or endeavoured in 
any manner to lestore it in England, was subjected to the 
penalty of a premunire; that is. Ins goods were forfeited, 
and he was put out of the protection of law. And any 
person who possessed any office, ecclesiastical or civil, or 
received any grant or charter from the crown, and yet 
refused to icnounce the Pope by oath, was declared to be 
guilty of treason. The renunciation prescribed runs in 
the style of So help me Go'l, uU .vuii/.t, and the holy eian- 
peliih.^ The Pone, hearing of Anne Boleyn’s disgrace 
and death, had hoped that the door was opened to a 
reconciliation, and had been making some advances to 
Henry ; but this was tlie reception ho met with. Henry 
was now become indifferent with regard to papal cen- 
sures ; and finding a great increase of authority, as well 
as of revenue, to accrue from his quarrel with Borne, he 
was determined to persevere in his [ircsent measures. 
Tliis parliament also, even more than any foregoing, con- 
vinced him how much he commanded the respect of his 
subjects, and what confidence he might repose in them. 
Though the elections had been made on a sudden, with- 
out any preparation or intrigue, the members discovered 
an unlimited attachment to his person and government.* 

, , The extreme complaisance of the convo- 

conwjcj urn. which sat at the same time with the 

parliament, encouraged him in his resolution of breaking 
entirely with the court of Rome. There was secretly a 
great division of sentiments in the minds of this assem- 
bly ; and as the zeal of the reformers had been augmented 
by some late successes, the resentment of tlie catholics 
was no less excited by their fears and losses : but the 
authority of the king kept every one submissive and 
silent ; and the new assumed prerogative, the supremacy, 
with whose limits no one was fully acquainted, restrained 
even the most furious movements of theological rancour. 
Cromwell presided as vicar-general ; and tliough the 
catholic party expected that, on the fall of Queen Anne, 
Ins authority would receive a great shook, they were sur- 
)irised to find him still maintain the same ciedit as before. 
\^'lth the vicar-general concuried Cranmer the primate, 
Latimer Bi-shop of Worcester, Shaxton of Salisbury, 
Hilsev of Rochester, Fox of Hereford, Barlow of St. 
David’s. The opposite faction was beaded by Lee Arch- 
bishop of York, Stokesley Bishop of London, Tonstal of 
Durham, Gardiner of Winchester, Longland of Lincoln, 
S'lerbone of Chichester, Nix of Norwich, and Kite of Car- 
lisle. The former party, by their opposition to the Pope, 
seconded the king’s ambition and love of power: the latter 
])arty, by maintaining the ancient theological tenets, were 
more conformable to his speculative principles: and both 
of them had alternately the advantage of gaining on his 
humour, by which he was more governed than by either 
of these motives. 

Tliecliurch in general was averse totlie Reformation; and 
the lower House of convocation framed a list of opinions, 
in the whole sixty-seven, which they pronounced errone- 
ous, and which was. a collection of principles, some held 
by the ancient Lollards, others by the niodern protestants, 


or gospellers, as they ucre soniLtiuics calkd. Tlie'e 
opinions they sent to the upper House to be censured ; 
but in the prearnbleof their representation, they discoicrcd' 
the servile spirit by winch they were gocerpcd. Tlicv 
said, “that they intended not to do or speak an\ tlimi' 
which might be unpleasant to the king, whom they 
acknowledge their supreme head, and whose commands 
they weie resolved to obey ; renouncing the Pope’s 
usurped authority, with all his laws and inventions, how 
extinguished and abolished ; and addicting themselves to 
Almighty God and his laws, and unto the king and the 
laws made within this kingdom.” “ 

Tlie convocation came at last, after some debate, to 
decide articles of faith; and their tenets were of as motley 
a kind as the assembly itself, or rather as the king’s sys- 
tem of theology, by which they were resolved entirely to 
square their principles. They determined the standard of 
faith to consist in the Scriptures and the three creeds, the 
Apostolic, Nicene, and Atlianasian ; and this article was 
a signal victory to the reformers : auricular confession 
and penance were admitted, a doctrine agreeable to the 
catholics: no mention was made of marriage, extreme 
unction, confirmation, or holy orders, as sacraments ; and 
in this omission the influence of the protestants appeared : 
the real presence was asserted, conformably to the ancient 
doctrine: the terms of acceptance weie established to be 
the merits of Clirist, and the mercy and good pleasure of 
God, suitably to the new principles. 

So far tlie two sects seem to nave made a fair partition, 
by alternately sharing the several clauses. In framing 
the subsequent articles, each of them seems to have thrown 
in Its ingredient. Tlie catholics jirevailed in asserting, 
that the use of images was warranted by Scripture; the 
protestants, in warning the people against idolatry, and 
the abuse of these sensible lepresentations. The ancient 
faith was adopted in maintaining the expedience of pray- 
ing to saints ; the late innovations, in rejecting the pecu- 
liar patronage of saints to any trade, profession, or course 
of action. The former rites of worship, the use of holy 
water, and the ceremonies practised on Ash-^Vednesday, 
Palm-Sunday, Good-Friday, and other festivals, were still 
maintained; but the new refinements, which made light 
of these institutions, were also adopted, by the convoca- 
tion’s denying that they had any immediate power of 
remitting kn, and by its asserting, that their sole merit 
consisted in promoting pious and devout dispositions in 
the mind. 

But the article with regard to purgatory, contains the 
most curious jargon, ambiguity, and hesitation, arising 
from the mixture of opposite tenets. It was to this pur- 
pose: “Since according to due order of charity, and the 
book of Maccabees, and divers ancient authors, it is a 
very good and charitable deed to pray for souls departed; 
and since such a practice has been maintained in the 
church from the beginning ; all bishops and teachers 
should instruct the people not to be grieved for the con- 
tinuance of the same. But since the place where de- 
parted souls are retained, before they reach paradise, as 
well as the nature of their pains, is left uncertain by 
Scripture ; all such questions are to be submitted to God, 
to vvhose mercy it is meet and convenient to comu.end 
the deceased, trusting that he accepteth our prayers for 
them.” " 

These articles, when framed by the convocation, and 
corrected by the king, were subscribed bv every member 
of that assembly ; while, perhaps, neither there, nor through- 
out the whole kingdom, could one man be found, except 
Henry himself, who had adopted precisely these very 
doctrines and opinions. For, though there be not any 
contradiction in the tenets above mentioned, it had liaji- 
pened in England, as in all countries where factious 
divisions have jilace ; a certain creed was embraced by 
each party ; few neuters were to be found ; and these 
consisted only of speculative or whimsical people of 
whom two persons could scarcely be brought to an agree- 
ment in the same dogmas. The protestants, all of them, 
carried their opposition to Rome further than those arti- 
cles : none of the catholics went so far : and the king, bv 
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bein" able to retain tbe nation in such a delicate mediuni, 
displaced tbe utmost power of an imperious despotism 
of which anj history furnishes an example. To cliaiifie 
the relisrion of a country, even when seconded by a parti, 
IS one of the most ])enlous enterprises which any sovi 
leijm can attempt, and often ]iioves the most destiuctiv 
to royal authority, lint Henry was able to set tlie poli- 
tical inathine in that furious movement, and jet letrulate 
and even stop its career : he could s.iy to it, Thus far shall 
thou ao, and no finthcr: and he made every vote of his 
parliament and convocation subservient, not only to his 
interests and passions, but even to his areatesl caprices ; 
nav, to his most refined and most schola.stic siibtilties. 

The conciurence of these two national assemblies .served, 
no doubt, to increase the kina’s poner over the people, and 
raised him to an authority more absolute than any prince 
in a simple monarchy, even by means of milit.iiy iorcc, is 
ever able to attain. Hut there are certain bounds, bejond 
which the most slavish submission cannot be extended. 
All the late innovations, iiarticul.ulj the dissolution of the 
smaller monasteries, and the iniiiiineiit danacr to which 
the rest were exposed,'' had bred' discontent ainoiia the 
people, and had disposed them to revolt. The expelled 
monks, waiiderina about the countrj,cM ited both the pitv 
and comnassion of men ; and as the ancient reliL'ion took 
hold of llie populace In powerlul motives, suited to \ul- 
pir capacitj, it was able, now that it was brought into 
apparent liar ird, to niise the stroneest real m its favour.) 
Deroni.nn Distontents had men reached some of the 
iiui. II.’ ilii! iiobililj and eentrj, whose ancestors liad 
I’K'i’ii founded the monasteries, and who placed a 

vanity in those institutions, as well as reaped some benefit 
froni'thein, bj the nrovisions whuh thej allbrded them for 
their jouni:(r children. 'Hie more supcTstiiious were 
interested (or the souls <d their (orefathers, which, then hc-- 
lieved, must now lie dtirim.' niaiij aees m the torments of 
pursitorj, for want ol masse, to leliece them. It sceiiiecl 
iiniust to abolish |iious iiisiitutioiis, for tin' faiibs, real or 
I'retcnded, of indn idii'ds Even the most modi r, tie and 
reasonable deetiud it somewhat tiiiipiitous, that im ii who 
had liteii invited into a (our'eol life. In all the laws, 
Iiumanaiid div me, wlin h prev.iih d in their cniinliv, should 
be turned out of tin ir possi ssions, and so little c.ire be 
taken of their future sol sisieme And when it was ob- 
served, tli.it the r.ip.n itv and bribtrv of tin' commissioners 
and other, emplovcd in vnitiii" the mcmasierie,, inlcr- 
cepted linn h ol tlie profits rcsultini; from the,e ccmfisea- 
lions, it tended much to mere. ise the tteia nil diseontent r 
lint the people did ncit bre.ik into open st dition till the 
compl. lints of the seciil.ir clerttj comurrccl with those of 
the rcL’iil.ir. .’Xs CroiinveH’s person vvaslittle ac ci pl.ible to 
the ecclesiastics; the authorilv which hi’ C’Xercisi el beni" 
so new, so absolute, so nnlinnti’il, inspire cl them with clis- 
Kiist and te’rror. He published, in the ktntt’s name, with- 
out the consent cither of p irliaini nl or convocation, an 
ordniaiice bj which he retrenched manv c.f the ancient 
hobdavs; prohibited sevenil superstitions i:ainful to the 
cliritv, siieii as inleriiiiaces, iniaL’is, relics; ami even 
Orderc’il the incumbents in tho]iarishts to set ap.irt a con- 
Milcnible portion ol their revenue for repair,, and fcir the 
.siippoit ol c’xlnbitioneis anti the poor ol their p.irisli. ’Hie 
secular prie sts, fniclinit tlieinselves thus re ilnccil to a ttriev- 
ous servitude, instilled into the (leople those ibseoiilcnts 
winch tlii’v hail Ion;; harboured in their own bosoms. 

I he fir-t risni;; vv.is ni Lnitolnshire. It washeaelecl bv 
Dr. Mackrel, ]nior of li.irbiiL's, who was cbseuistd like a 
me an inecli.niic, and who bore the name of Captain Col>- 
leivurr^.iin,,. ’7' '''"”''*>i’>rj aiiiij ainouiiti cl to 

above 20,000 men;’' but notw ithstanebne 
their number thev shovvi el little dtspositicm of proceeelin;; 
to extremities against the ktn^, eniel seemed still ovc^rawed 
bj Ins authority. liiej’ ac’knovvletl;;i el him to be supreme 


licad of the church of England ; but they complained of 
supjiressing the monasteries, of evil counsellors, of persons 
meanly born raised to dignity, of the danger to which the 
jewels and plate of their parochial churches were exposed : 
and they prayed the king to consult the nobility of the 
realm concerning the redress of these grievances.t) Henry 
was little disposed to entertain apprehensions of danger, 
especially Irom a low multituclc, whom he despised, 
lie .sent forces airainst the rebels, under the ^ . 
command of the Duke of Suflolk ; and he ' 
returned them a very sharp answer to their petition. There 
were some gentry, whom the ])Opulace had constrained to 
take part with them, and who kept a secret coirespond- 
ence with Sufiblk. They informed him, that resentment 
against the king’s reply was the chief cause which retained 
the malcontents in arms, and that a milder answer would 
piobably supnress the rebellion. Henry had levied a ;;ieat 
force at Loiiiioii, with which he was preparing to march 
ayamst the rebels ; anil being so well supported by power, 
ho thought that, without losing his dienity, lie imelit now 
show then) some greater condescension. He sent a new 
proclamation, requiring them to leturn to their obedience, 
with secret assuninces of pardon. The expedient had its 
cdl’ct : the populace was dispeiscd ; Mackrel and some 
of their leaders fell into the king’s hands, and were exe- 
cuted : the greater part of the multitude retired peaceably 
to their usual occupations : a few of the more obstinate 
fled to the north, where they joined the insurrection that 
was raised m those parts. 

The northern rebels, as they were more numerous, were 
also on other accounts more formidable than those of 
Lnicolnshire ; because the people were there more accus- 
tomed to arms, and because of their vicinity to the Scots, 
who inight make advantage of these disorder’s. One Aske, 
a g( nth man, had taken the command of them, and he jios- 
si s,(’d the art of governing tlie populace. Their enterprise 
they calhd the mnwe nj' Crmr : some priests marched 
before in the liabifs of tneir order, carry ing crosses in their 
hands; m their banners was woven a crucifix, with die 
renresentalion of a chalice, and of the five wounds of 
(jiristis tlicy wore on their sleeve an emblem of the five 
woiinds, with the name of.Icsus wrought in the middle; 
they all took an o.ith, that they Irad entered into the pil- 
grimage of guice from no other motive than their love to 
God, their care of the king’s person and issue, their desire 
of purifv iiig the nobility, of driv ing basi -born persons from 
about tlie king, of restoring the church, and of suppiess- 
ing heresy. Allured by these f.nr ])rttenccs, about -10,000 
men from the counties of York, Durham, Lancaster, and 
those northern provinces, flocked to their standard, and 
their re.d, no less than their numbers, inspned the court 
with apprehensions. 

The Earl ol .'Shrewsbury, moved by his regard for the 
king’s service, niised forces, though at first without any 
commission, in order to o]iposc the rebels. The Earl of 
Guniberland repiil.std them from h’S castle of Skipton : 
.Sii Ralph Evers defended Scarborough-castle against 
them :'l Coiirtery, Maripiis of Exeter, the king’s cousin- 
gcrnian, obeyed oiders from court, and levied troops. The 
E.irls of Hniitingdon, Dei bv, and Rutland, imitated his 
example. 'I’he rebels, how evrr, prev.nicd in taking both 
Hull and York : they had hud siege to I’omfrel-castic, into 
which the Aithbishop of York and Lord Darcy had thrown 
thi’inselves It was soon surrendered to them ; and the 
jirelate and nobleman, who secretly wished success to the 
insurrection, scemrd to vicld to the force imposed on 
them, and joined the rebels. 

The Duke of Norfolk was appointed gcncnil ofthe king’s 
forces agtiinst the iioithern rebels; and as he headed the 
paity at court which supported the ancient leligion, he 
was also suspected of bearing some favour to the cause 
which he was sent to oppose. His prudent conduct. 
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however, seems to acquit him of this imputation. He 
encamped near Doncaster, together with the Earl of 
Shrewsbur) ; and as his army was small, scarcely exceed- 
ing five thousand men, he made choice of a post where he 
had a river in ficnt, the ford of which he purposed to de- 
fend airaiiist the rebels. They had intended to attack him 
in the morning; but during the night there fell such vio- 
lent rains as rendered the river utterly impassable ; and 
Norfolk wisely laid hold of the opportunity to enter into 
treaty wnth them. In order to open the door for negocia- 
tion, he sent them a herald ; whom Aske, their leader, 
received with great ceremony ; he himself sitting in a 
chair of state, with the Archbishop of York on one hand, 
and Lord Darcy on the other. It was agreed that two 
gentlemen should be despatched to the king with pro- 
posals from the rebels; and Henry purposely delayed 
giving an answer, and allured them with hopes of entire 
satisfaction, in expectation that necessity would soon 
oblige them to disperse themselves. Being informed th it 
his artifice had in a great measure succeeded, he required 
them instantly to lay down their arms, and submit to 
mercy ; promising a pardon to all, except six whom he 
named, and four whom he reserved to himself the power 
of naming. But though the greater part of the rebels had 
gone home for want of subsistence, tney had entered into 
the most solemn engagements to return to their standards, 
in case the king’s answer should not prove satisfactory. 
Norfolk, therefore, soon found himself in the same diffi- 
culty as before ; and he opened again a negociation with 
the leaders of the multitude. He engaged them to send 
three hundred persons to Doncaster, with projiosals for 
an accommodation ; and he hoped by intrigue and sepa- 
rate interests, to throw dissension among so great a number. 
Aske himself had intended to be one of the deputies, and 
he required a hostage for his security : but the king, when 
consulted, replied, that he knew no gentleman, or other, 
whom he esteemed so little as to put him in pledge for 
such a villain. The demands of the rebels were so exor- 
bitant, that Norfolk rejected them : and they prepared 
again to decide the contest by arms. They were as for- 
midable as ever, both by their numbers and spirit ; and 
notwithstanding the small river which lay between them 
and the royal army, Norfolk had great reason to dread the 
effects of their fury. But while they were preparing to 
pass the ford, rain fell a second time in such abundance, 
as made it impracticable for them to execute their design ; 
and the populace, partly reduced to necessity by want of 
provisions, partly struck with supeistition at being thus 
again disappointed by the same accident, suddenly dis- 
persed themselves. The Duke of Norfolk, who had 
received powers for that end, forwarded the dispersion by 
the promise of a general amnesty ; and the king ratified 
giliUec clemency. He published, how- 

‘ ever, a manifesto against the rebels, and an 

answer to their complaints ; in which he employed a very 
lofty style, suited to so haughty a monarch. He told 
them, tliat they ought no more to pretend giving a judg- 
ment with regard to government, than a blind man with 
regard to colours : “ and we,” he added, “ inth our whole 
council, think it right strange, that ye, who be but brutes 
and inexpert folk, do take upon you to appoint us, who 
be meet or not for our council.” 

As this pacification was not likely to be of long conti- 
nuance, Norfolk was ordered to keep his army together, 
and to march into the northern parts, m order to exact a 
general submission. Lord Darcy, as xvell as Aske, was 
sent for to court ; and the former, upon his refusal or de- 
lay to appear, was thrown into prison. Every place was 
full of jealousy and complaints. A new insurrection 
broke out, headed by Musgrave and Tilby, and the rebels 

A D 15 T 'besieged Carlisle with 8000 men. Being 
'■ re|)uls“d by that city, thev were encountered 
in their retreat by Norfolk, who put them to flight; and 
liaving made prisoners of all their officers, except Mus- 
giave, who escaped, he instantly ])ut them to death by 
martial law, to the number of seventy persons. An at- 
tempt, made by Sir Francis Bigot and Halam, to surprise 
Hull, met with no better success ; and several other 


risings were suppressed by the vigilance of Norfolk. Tlic 
king, enraged by these multiplied revolts, was determined 
not to adhere to the general pardon which he had grant- 
ed ; and from a movement of his usual violence, he made 
the innocent suffer for the guilty. Norfolk, by command 
from bis master, spread the royal banner, and, uherever he 
thought proper, executed martial law in the punishment of 
offenders. Besides Aske, leader of the first insurrection. 
Sir Robert Constable, Sir John Bulmer, Sir Thomas 
Piercv, Sir Stephen Hamilton, Nicholas Tempest, Wil- 
liam Lumley, and many others, were thrown into prison ; 
and most of them were condemned and executed. Lord 
Hussey was found guilty as an accomplice in the insur- 
rection of Lincolnshire, and was executed at Lincoln. 
Lord Darcv, though he pleaded compulsion, and appeal- 
ed for his just fication to a long life spent in the service of 
the crown, was beheaded on Tower-Hill. Before his exe- 
cution, he accused Norfolk of having secretly encouraged 
the rebels ; but Henry, either sensible of that nobleman’s 
services, and convinced of his fidelity, or afraid to offend 
one of such extensive power and great capacity, rejected 
the information. Being now satiated with punishing the 
rebels, he published anew a general pardon, to uhich he 
faithfully adhered,® and he erected by patent a court of 
justice at York, for deciding law-suits in the northern 
counties; a demand which had been made by the rebels. 

Soon after this prosperous success, an oct. le. 
event happened which crowned Henry’s joy, "i Pnnrc 
the birth of a son, who was baptized by tlie of’Quten 
name of Edward. Yet uas not his happi- '‘‘i®- 
nesS without alloy : the queen died two days after.f But 
a sou had so long been ardently wished for by Henry, and 
uasnow become so necessarj, in order to prevent disputes 
with regard to the succession, after the acts declaring the 
two princesses illegitimate, that the king's affliction was 
drowned in his joy, and he expressed great satisfaction on 
the occasion. 'The prince, not six days old, was created 
Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, and Earl of Chester. 
Sir Edward Seymour, the queen's brother, formerly made 
Loid Beauchamp, was raised to the dignitj of Earl of 
Hertford. Sir William Fitz-Williams, high admiral, was 
created Earl of Southampton ; Sir William Paulet, Lord 
St. John ; Sir John Russel, Lord Russel. 

JTie suppression of the rebellion, and the a t, 
birth of a son, as they confirmed Henry’s 
authority at home, increased his consideration among 
foreign princes, and made his alliance be courted by all 
parties. He maintained, however, a neutrality in the wars, 
which were carried on with various success, and without 
any decisive event, between Charles and Francis ; and 
though inclined more to favour the latter, he determined 
not to incur, without necessity, either hazard or expense on 
his account. A truce concluded, about this time, between 
these potentates, tuid afterwards prolonged for ten years, 
freed him from all anxiety on account of his ally, and re- 
established the tranquillity of Europe. 

Henry continued desirous of cementing a union with 
the German protestants ; and for that purpose he sent 
Christopher Mount to a congress which they held at 
Brunswuck ; but that minister made no great p ogress in 
his negociation. The princes wished to know wh.it w'ere 
the articles in their confession which Henry disliked ; and 
they sent new ambassadors to him, who had orders 
both to negociate and to dispute. Tliey endeaioured to 
convince the king that he was guilty of' a mistake in ad- 
ministering the eucharist in one kind only, in allowing 
private masses, and in requiring the celibacy of the clergy .v 
Henry would by no means acknowledge any error in these 
particulars; and was displeased that they should pretend 
to prescribe rules to so great a monarch and theologian. 
He found arguments and syllogisms enow to defend his 
cause; and he dismissed the ambassadors without coming 
to anv conclusion. Jealous also lest his own subjects 
should become such theologians as to question his tenets, 
he used great precaution in publishing that translation of 
the Scripture which was finished this vear. He would 
only allow a copv of it to be deposited in some parish 
churches, where it was fixed by a chain ; and he took care 
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to inform the people by proclamation, “ That this indul;:- 
ence was not the eflect of his duty, but of his fioodness 
and his hhcrahty to them ; who therefore should use it 
modpiMteh, for tne increase of viitue, not of strife ; and ho 
ordfied that no man should lead the Bible aloud, so as to 
disturb the priest uhilc he saiifr mass, nor piosiiiiic to 
expound doubtful pl.ites \Mthout advice from the le.iined.” 
In this me.isme, as in the rest, he still halted half way 
between the catholics and the iinitestants. 
siippnssiim 111 Tlieio was only one paiticiilar in which 
till i.'ii,.ti-i inn Ilenr) was ipiitc decisive; because he was 
imsiiiiis. iliere impelled by his avarice, or, moie pro- 
perly spcakiii!:, his rapacity, the conseiitieme of his piofu- 
siun. 'I Ins measure was, the entire dcstiuetion o< the luoiias- 
terics ; the picsent oppoitunitv seeincd f.ivoiirahlc for that 
irreat enterprise, while the suppression of the late rehelliori 
fortified and increased the roval authority ; and as some of 
the abbots were suspected of havin;; cnconra"ed the in- 
suriection, and of coriespondii w ith the rebels, the Kinfr’s 
resentment was furthei incited by that motive. A new 
visit. ition was appnintid of all the nionastcries m I'nijland; 
and a pretence only lieiiia wanted for their siipprcssioe, it 
was easy for a prince, possessed of such iinlimiled power, 
and secondm;; the present humour of a "re.it part of the 
nation, to find or fei;;n one. The abbots and monl.s knew 
the daimer to which thev were exposed ; and haviii!; learn- 
ed, bv the example of the lessor monasteries, that iiothiiif; 
eouhl vvithstaiid the kind’s will, they were most of them 
iiiduci (1, 111 expel tation of hcltor treatment, to make a 
voluiit.iiv icsienation of their houses. Y’licie promises 
filled ol effect, tiieiiaccs, and even extreme violence, were 
emnloved ; and as several of the abliots, since the breach 
with Koine, had been named bv the court with a view to 
this ev ent, the kind’s intentions were the more e.isily eflect- 
ed. Some also, bavin;; secretly embraced the doctrine of 
the licformation, were dad to be freed fiom their vows; 
and on the whole, the dcsiirn vva. ronducted with such 
success, that in IcsS llian two vears the king had got pos- 
session of all the monastic levenues. 

Ill several pl.ices, p.irlicularlv in the county of Oxford, 
great interest was made to preserve some' ronveiils ol 
women, who, as thev lived iii the most irriproachable 
mannei, pistlv merited, it was thouLdit, th.it their houses 
should he saved fiom the gctier.il destnii tion.'' There 
appeared also gieat dillerenco hetvvicii the case of mins 
and til. It of friars ; and the one institution might be laud- 
able, while the other w.is ex|iosed to nuieli blame The 
mails of all ninks, if endowed with industrv, might bo of 
scivice to the piiblie; and none of them could want em- 
plov mciit suit! d to his station and capacity. But a woman 
of f.iinilv, who failed of a settlement in the marriage state, 
an airidciit to vvhicli such persons were moie li iblo than 
women of lowir station, laid re.illy no rank which she 
property lllltd ; and a convent was a retreat both honour- 
able .111(1 agrei.iblc, from the imitihtv, and often want, 
which attended hei situation. But the king was deter- 
miiiid to .iholish moii.istiiifs of(very denomination; and 
I loh.dily thought that these ancient estal’lishments would 
be the sooiii r forgotten, if no remains of them of ;inv 
1 iiid will .il'owcd to sill sist 111 the f mgdom. 

J I e hctti r to ri com lie the people to this great innov.a- 
tiop, stones wiie piop.ig.ilid of the dc test.ible lives of the 
Iri.irs in ni.uiy of the coi vents; and great care was taken 
to dcf.une those whom the court had determined to rum. 
Ihc If lies .dso, .mil othir suoirslitioiis, which had so long 
been the objiit of the |ieople’s vcncnitinn, were exposed 
to their iidiiule; and the leligious spirit, now Ie=s bent 
on exterior observances and sensible ofitects, was encou- 
raged 111 this new diieition. It is ncciifcss to lie prolix 
in an emimer.ition of paitii ul.irs ; protestant historians 
mention on this oec.isioii, vv itli great triumph, the sacred 
repositoiips of convents: the paiings of .St, Falmnnd’s 
toes; some of the eo.ils that roasted St. I.auionce; the 
gird'e of the k’ngm shown in eleven sevi ral places; two 
01 three heads of .St. Ursula; the felt of St. Thomas of 
Lancaster, an mf.dlililo cure for the head-ache; pa.t ol 
St. Thomas of Canterbury’s shut, much leveienccd by 
big-bellicd women ; some relics, an excellent pievcntive 
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against rain ; others, a remedy to weeds in corn. But 
sueh fooleries, as they are to be found in all ages and 
nations, .ind ev'en took place during the most refined 
periods of antupiity, form no particular or violent reproach 
to the catholic religion. 

There vveie also discovered, or said to he discovered, in 
the monasteries, some impostures of a more artificial 
natiiK . At H.iles, in the county of Gloucester, theie had 
been shown, during several ages, the blood of Christ 
biought Horn .Jerusalem ; and it is easy to imagine the 
veneration with which such a relic was regartled. A 
miraculous circumstance also attended this miraculous 
relic; the sacied blood was not visible to any one in 
moilal sin, even when set liefore him; and till he had 
performed good works snilicieiit for his absolution, it 
would not deign to discover itself to him. At the disso- 
lution of the monastery the whole contrivance was detect- 
ed. Two of the monks, who were let into the secret, had 
taken the blood of a duck, which thev renewed every 
week ; they put it into a phial, one side of which con- 
sisted of thill and trarsparent crystal, the other of thick 
and opacpie. When any rich jnlgrim arrived, thev were 
suie to show him the dark side of the phial, till masses 
.and olfcTnigs had expiated his offences ; and then finding 
his money, or patience, or faith, nearly exhausted, thev 
in.icle him iin|ipy by turning the phial.‘ ' 

A mir.iculous’ciiieifix h.id been ke|itat Boxloy, in Kent, 
and bore the appellation of the limiJ of Grace. The 
li|is, and eves, and head of the image moved on the 
approach of its votaries, llilsey. Bishop of Koehester, 
broke the crucifix at .St. I’aul’s cioss, and showed to the 
whole people the springs and wheels by which it hatl been 
sccietly moved. A gre.it wooden idol levercd in kVales, 
called D.irvcl Gatherin, was biought to London, and cut 
111 pieces: and by a cruel icfinement in vengeance, it vv.as 
emploved as fuel’to burn I'li.ir Forest,*' whovvas punished 
for dciiving the siiprcmacv, and for some preteiumd henv- 
sios. A linger of St. Andrew, coveted with a thin iilate 
of silver, hatl been pawned by a convent for a clelit of 
forty jvoiinds ; but as the king's commissioncis lefused to 
pay the debt, people made themselves merry vvilli the poor 
creditor on account ol the pledge. 

But of all the instiiimcnts of ancient superstition, no 
one was so re.ilouslv de-troved as the shrine of Thom.as 
a Becket, commonly called St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
This saint owed his canoiiiratiou to the realous defence 
which he had made for clciical privileges; anti on that 
aecoiiiit also the monks had extremelv encouraged the 
devotion of pilgrimages towards his tomb; and number- 
less were the miracles which they jiretended his relics 
wrought in favour of his devout votaries. Thev raised 
Ins hodv onee a year ; and the day on which this ceremony 
was performed, which was called the day of his translation, 
was a gencnil holiday: every fiftieth year there vvas cele- 
brated a jubilee to his honour, which lasted fifteen days: 
jdcii.iry indulgences were then granted to all that visited 
Ills tomb ; and a hundred thousand pilgrims have been 
registered at a time in Canterhurv. The devotion towards 
him had tpiite effaced, in that place, the adonition of the 
Deity ; nay, even that of the Virgin. At God’s altar, for 
instance, there were olleietl, in one year, three |)nuiids two 
shillings and sixpence ; at the k’lrgin’s, sixtv -three pounds 
live shillings and sixpence; at St. Thomas’s, eight hun- 
tlreti and thirty-two pounds twelve shillings and three- 
pence. But next year the clispioportion was still greater: 
theie vvas not a penny offered at God’s altir; the ^'lrgln’s 
gained only four ]imintis one shilling and eight-pence ; 
but St. Thomas had got, for his share, nine hundred and 
fifty-four pounds six shillings and three-pence.' Lewis 
VI 1. of France had made a lulgrimage to this miraculous 
tomb, and hatl bestowed on the shrine a jewel, esteemed 
the riehcst in Christendom. It is evident how obnoxious 
to llcniy a saint of this character must app '.ir, and how 
contrary to all his (vrojects for degrading the authoritv of 
the court of Rome. He not only pillaged the rich s'uine 
dedicated to .St. 'riiomas : lie m'.ide the saint himself be 
cited to appear m court, and be tried and coiulomned as a 
traitor: ho oiclercd his name to be struck out of the 
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calendar; tlie office for his festival to be expiinfied from 
all brer lanes ; bis bones to be burned, and the ashes to be 
thrown in the air. 

On the rvhole, the king at different times suppressed 
six hundred and forty-five monasteries : of which twentr- 
eight had abbots that enjoyed a seat in parliament. Ninety 
colleges were demolished in several counties; two tlimi- 
sand three hundred and seventy-four chantries and free 
chapels; a hundred and ten hospitals. The whole revenue 
of these establishments amounted to one hundred and 
si?.t\-one thousand one hundred pounds."' It is worthy 
of observation, that all the lands and possessions and 
revenue of England had, a little before this period, been 
rated at four millions a year; so that the revenues of the 
monk", even comprehending the lesser monasteries, did 
not exceed the twentieth part of the national income : a 
sum vastly inferior to what is commonly apprehended. 
The lands belonging to the convents were usually let at a 
low rent; and the farmers, who regarded themselves as a 
species of proprietors, took always care to renew their 
leases before they expired." 

Great murmuis were every where excited on account of 
these violences ; and men much (piestioned whether priors 
or monks, who were only trustees or tenants for life, could, 
by any deed, however voluntary, transfer to the king the 
entire property of their estates. In order to reconcile the 
people to such mighty innovations, they were told that the 
king would never thenceforth have occasion to lew taxes, 
but would be able, from the abbey lands alone, to bear, 
during war as well as peace, the whole charges of govern- 
ment." While such topics were emp'oyed to appease the 
populace, Henry took an effectual method of interesting 
the nobility and gentry in the success of his measures :i’ 
he either made a gift of the revenues of convents to his 
favouiites and courtiers, or sold them at low pnees, or 
exchanged them for other lands on very disadvantageous 
terms. lie was so profuse in these liberalities, that he is 
said toliave given a woman the whole revenue of a con- 
vent, as a reward for making a pudding which happened 
to gratify his palate.s lie also settled pensions on the 
abbots and priors, propoitioned to their former retenues 
or to their merits ; and gave each monk a year'y pension 
of eight marks : be erected six new bislioprics, West- 
minster, Oxford, Pe'erborow, Bristol, Chester, and Glou- 
cester, of which five subsist at this day ; and by all these 
means of expense and dissipation the profit which the king 
reaped by the seizure of church lands fell much short of 
vulgar opinion. As the ruin of convents had been foreseen 
some years before it happened, the monks had taken care 
to secrete most of their stock, furniture, and plate; so 
that the spoils of the great monasteries bore not, in these 
resoects, any proportion to those of the lesser. 

tleside the lands jiossessed by the monasteries, the 
regular clergy enjoyed a consideia'ble part of the benefices 
of England, and of the tithes annexed to them ; and these 
were also at this time transfeixed to the crown, and by 
that me.ans passed into the hands of laymen : an abuse 
which many zealous churchmen regarded as the most 
criminal sacrilege. The monks were formerly much at 
their ease in England, and enjoyed revenues which ex- 
ceeded the regular and stated expense of the house. We 
ivad of the abbey of Chertsey, in Surrey, which possessed 
744 pounds a year, though' it contained only' fourteen 
monks ; that of Furnese, in the county of Lincoln, was 
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valued at 9G0 pounds a year, and contained but thirty." 
In order to dissipate their revenue', and supjioit popu- 
larity, the monks lived in a hospitible manner; and 
besides the poor maintained from llieir offals, then’ w. ro 
many decayed gentlemen, who passed their lues m tm- 
velling from convent to convent, and were entirely sub- 
sisted at the table of the friars. By this hospitahtx, as 
much as by their own inactivit\, did the convents prove 
nurseries of idleness; but the king, not to give oflenee bv 
too sudden an innovation, bound the new pro)inctois of 
abbey lands to support the ancient hospitality. But this 
engagement was fulfilled in very few places, and for a 
very short time. 

It is easy to imagine the indignation with which the 
intelligence of all these acts of violence was received at 
Home, and how much the ecclesiastics of that court, who 
had so long kept the world in subjection by high-sounding 
epithets, and by holv execrations, would now vent tlieir 
rhetoric against the character and conduct of llenrv. The 
Pope was at last incited to publish tlie bull vvhich had 
been passed against that monarch ; and in a public manner 
he delivered over his soul to the devil, and nis dominions 
to the first invader. Libels were dispersed, in which lie 
was anew compared to the most furious persecutors m 
antiquity ; and the preference was now given to their side : 
he had declared war with the dead, whom the jiagans 
themselves respected ; was at open hostility with heaven ; 
and had engaged in jirofessed enmity with the uholeho.'t 
of saints and angels. Above all, he was often reproached 
with his resemblance to the Emperor Julian, whom it 
was said lie mutated m liis apostas'y and learning, though 
he fell short of him in morals. Henry could distinguish 
111 some of these libe's the style and animosity of Ins 
kinsman, Pole; and he was tfience incited to vent his 
rage by every possible expedient on that famous cardinal. 

Reginald 'de la Po'e, or Regmaltl Pole, . . „ 
was descended from the royal famil\, being 
fourth son of tlie Countess of Salisbury, daughter of the 
Duke of Clarence. He gave, in eaily youth, iiidicatioiis 
of that fine genius and generous dis)iositiori by vliich, 
during his whole life, he was so much distinguished ; and 
Henry, having conceived great friendship for him, intended 
to raise him to the highest ecclesiastical dignities ; and, 
as a pledge of future favours, he conferred on him the 
deanery of Exeter,' the better to support him in his educa- 
tion. Pole was carrying on his studies in the University 
of Pans at the time when the king solicited the suffrages 
of tliat learned body in favour of his divorce; but though 
applied to by the English agent, he declined taking aiiv 
part in the affiiT. Henry bore this neglect with moie 
temper than was natural to him ; and he appealed un- 
willing, on that account, to renounce all friendship xvith a 
person whose virtues and talents he hoped xvould ])rove 
useful, as well as ornamental, to his court and kingdom. 
He allowed him still to possess his deanery, and gave 
him permission to finish his studies at Padua : he even 
paid him some court, in order to bring him into his 
measures; and wrote to him xvhtle in that universit\, 
desiring him to give his opinion freely with regfird to tlin 
late mea.sures taken in England for abolishing the p'lp.il 
authority. Pole had now contracted an intimate fr end- 
ship with all persons eminent for dignity or merit in Itah, 
Saciolet, Bembo, and other revivers of ‘rue taste and 
learning; and he was moved by these connexions, as 
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well as bv religious zeal, to forget in some respect tlie 
duty rvhicn he owed to Henry, his benefactor and his 
sovereign. He replied, by rrriting a treatise of the Unity 
of the Church, in which he inveighed against the king’s 
supremacy, his divorce, his second mamaL'e; and beer on 
exdiorted the emperor to retenge on him the injury done 
to the imperial family, and to the catholic cause. Hcnr\, 
though provoked betond measure at this oulmge, dis- 
sembled his resentment; and he sent a message to Pole, 
desiring him to return to England, in order to explain 
certain passages in his book, which he found someuhat 
obscure and difficult. Pole was on his guard against this 
insidious invitation ; and was determined to remain in 
luly, wheie ho was universally beloved. 

Tlie Pope and emperor thought themselves obliged to 
provide for a man of I’olo’s eminence and dignity, who, 
in support of their cause, had sacrificed all his pretensions 
to fortune in liis own country. He was created a cardinal ; 
and though he took not higher orders than those of a 
deacon, he was sent legate into Flanders about the year 
1536.' Henry was sensible that Pole’s chief intention, in 
choosing that employment, was to foment the mutinous 
disposition of the English catholics ; and he therefore 
remonstrated in so vigorous a manner with the Queen of 
Hungary, Regent of the Low Countries, that she dismissed 
the legate without allowing him to e.xercise his functions. 
The enmity which he bore to Pole was now as open as 
It was violent ; and the cardinal on his part kept no 
further measures in his intrigues against Henry. He is 
even suspected of having aspired to the crown, by means 
of a marriage with the Lady Mary ; and the k'mg was 
every day more alarmed by informations which he received 
of the correspondence maintained in England by that 
fugitive. Courtney, Marquis of Exeter, had entered into 
a conspiracy with him ; Sir Edward Nevit, brother to the 
Lord Abergat'enny ; Sir Nicholas Carew', master of horse, 
and knight of the garter ; Henry de la Pole, Lord Monta- 
cute ; and Sir Geofirey de la Pole, brothers to the car- 
dinal. These peisons were indicted, and tried, and con- 
victed, before Lord Audley, who presided m the trial as 
high steward : they were all executed, except Sir Geof- 
frey de la Pole, who was pardoned ; and he owed this 
grace to his having first earned to the king secret intelli- 
gence of the conspiracy. We know little concerning the 
justice or iniquity of the sentence pronounced against 
these men : we only know, that the condemnation of a 
man who was at that time nrosecuted by the court, forms 
no presumption of his guilt ; though, as no historian of 
credit mentions, in the present case, any complaint occa- 
sioned by these trials, rve may presume that sufficient 
evidence was produced against the Marquis of Exeter 
and his associates." 
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A. D. 1538 . The rough hand of Henry seemed well 
adapted for rending asunder those bands by 
which ihe ancient superstition had fastened itself on the 
kingdom ; and though, after renouncing the Pope’s su- 
premacy, and suppressing monasteries, most of the poli- 
tical ends of reformation were already attained, few peo- 
ple expected that he would stop at those innovations. 
The spirit of opposition, it was thought, would carry him 
to the utmost extremities against the church of Rome, and 
lead him to declare war against the whole doctrine and 
worship, as well as discipline, of that mighty hierarchy. 
He had formerly appealed from the Pope to a general 
council; but now, when a general council was summoned 
to meet at Mantua, he previously renounced all submis- 


sion to it, as summoned by the Pope, and lying entirely 
under subjection to that spiritual usurper. He engaged 
his clergy to make a declaration to the like purpose ; and 
ho hatl prescribed to them many other deviations from 
ancient tenets and practices. Cranmer took advantage of 
eiery opportunity to c.iin him on in this course; and while 
Queen Jane livetl, uho favoured the reformers, he had, 
by means of her insinuation and address, been successful 
in his endeavours. After her death, Gaidmer, who was 
returned from his embassy to France, kept the king more 
in suspense ; and, by feigning an unlimited submission to 
his will, was frequently able to guide him to his own 
purposes. Fox, Bishop of Hereford, had supported Cran- 
mer in his schemes for a more thorough reformation ; but 
his death had made way for the promotion of Bonner, 
who, though he had hitherto seemed a furious enemy to 
the court of Rome, ■nas determined to sacrifice every 
thing to present interest, and had joined the confederacy 
of Gardiner, and the [lartisans of tlie old religion. Gar- 
diner himself, it was believed, had secretly entered into 
measures with the Pope, and even with the empeior; and 
in concert with these powers he endeavoured to preseiwe, 
as much as possible, tne ancient faith and worship. 

Henry was so much_ governed by passion, that nothing 
could have retarded his animositv and opposition agains't 
Rome, but some other passion wEich stopped his career, 
and raised him new objects of animosity. Though he 
had gradually, since the commencement of his scruples 
with regard to his first marriage, been changing the tenets 
of that theological system in which he had been educated, 
he was no less positive and dogmatical m the few articles 
ryhich remained to him, than if the whole fabric had con- 
tinued enure and unshaken. And though he stood alone 
m his opinion, the flattery of courtiers had so inflamed 
his tyrannical arrogance, that he thought himself entitled 
to regulate, by his own particular standard, the religious 
faith of the whole nation. The point on which he chiefly 
rested his orthodoxy happened to be the real presence'; 
that very doctrine in which, among the numberless vic- 
tories of superstition over common sense, her triumph 
is the most signal and egregious. All departure from 
this principle he held to be heretical and detestable ; and 
nothing, he thought, would be more honourable for him, 
than, while he broke off all connexions with the Roman 
pontiff, to maintain, in this essential article, the purity of 
the catholic faith. 

There was one Lambert," a schoolmaster Dispiit.uionwiih 
in London, who had been questioned and * ambm. 
confined for unsound opinions by Archbishop Warham ; 
but ujion the death of that prelate, and the change of 
counsels at court, he had been released. Not terrified 
with the danger which he had incurred, he still continued 
to promulgate his tenets ; and having heard Dr. Taylor, 
afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, defend, in a sermon, the 
corporal presence, he could not forbear expressing to 
Taylor his dissent from that doctrine ; and he drew up 
his ol jections under ten several heads, "raylor commu- 
nicated the paper to Dr. Barnes, who happened to be a 
Lutheran, and who maintained, that though the substance 
of bread and wine remained in the sacrament, yet the 
real body and blood of Christ were there also, and were, 
m a certain mysterious manner, incorporated with the 
material elements. By the present laws and practice, 
Barnes was no less exposed to the stake than Lambert; 
yet such was the persecuting rage which prevailed, that 
he determined to bring this man to condign punishment, 
because, in their common departure from the ancient 
faith, he had dared to go one step further than himself. 
He engaged Taylor to accuse Lambert before Cranmer 
and Latimer, who, whatever their private opinions might 
be on these points, were obliged to conform themselves 
to the standaid of orthodoxy established by Henrv. 
When Lambert was cited before these prelates, they en- 
deavoured to bend him to a lecantation; and they were 
surprised, when, instead of comphing, he ventured to 
appeal to the king. 

The king, not displeased with an opportunity where he 
could at once exert his supremacy, and display his learn- 
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ing, accepted the appeal ; and resolved to mix, in a ve^' 
unfair manner, the magistrate with the disputant. Public 
notice was given that he intended to enter the lists with 
the schoolmaster : scaffolds were erected in Westminster- 
hall for the accommodation of the audience ; Henr}' ap- 
peared on his throne, accompanied with all the ensigns of 
inajcstY 1 the pi elates were placed on his right hand ^ the 
temporal peers on his left: the judges and most eminent 
law t ers had a place assigned them behind the bishops : 
the com tiers of greatest distinction behind the peers: and 
in the midst of this splendid assembly was nroduced the 
unha|)py Lambert, who was required to defend his opinions 
against his royal antagonist.'* 

"The Bishop of Chichester opened the conference, by 
sating, that Lambert, being charged with heretical pravity, 
ha'd appealed from his bishop to the king ; as if he ex- 
iiected more favour from this application, and as if the 
ting could ever be induced to protect a heretic: that 
though his majesty had thrown off the usurpations of the 
see of Rome ; had disincorporated some idle monks, who 
liyed like drones in a bee-hive ; had abolished the idola- 
trous ^vor.ship of images ; had published the Bible in 
English, for the instruction of all his subjects ; and had 
made some lesser alterations, which every one must a|i- 
prove of ; yet was he determined to maintain the purity 
of the catholic faith, and to punish with the utmost seventy 
all departure from it : and that he had taken the jireseiit 
opportunity, before so learned and grave an audience, of 
convincing Lambert of his errors; but if he still con- 
tinued obstinate in them, he must expect the most con- 
dign punishment.^ 

After this preamble, which was not very encouraging, 
the king asked Lambert, with a stern countenance, what 
his opinion was of Christ's corporal niesence in the sacra- 
ment of the altar; and when Lambert began his reply 
with some compliment to his majesty, he rejected the 
praise with disdain and indignation. lie afterwards 
pressed Lambert w ith arguments draw n from Scripture and 
the schoolmen. The audience aiiplauded the force of his 
reasoning, and the extent of Ins erudition : Cranmer 
seconded his proofs by some new topics : Gardiner entered 
the lists as a support to Cranmer : Tonstal took up the 
argument after Gardiner : Stokesley broug'it fresh aid to 
Tonstal : six bishops more appeared successitely in the 
field after Stokesley : and the disputation, if it desen'es 
the name, was prolonged for five hours ; till Lambert, 
fatigued, confounded, browbeaten, and abashed, was at 
last reduced to silence. Tlie king, then returning to the 
charge, asked him whether he were convinced ; and he 
proposed, as a concluding argument, this interesting ques- 
tion, whether he w ere resolved to live or to die ? Lambert, 
who possessed that courage which consists in obstinacy, 
replied, that he cast himself wholly on his majesty’s 
clemency : the king told him, that he would be no pro- 
tector of heretics; and therefore, if that were his final 
answer, he must expect to be committed to the flames. 
Cromwell, as vicegerent, pronounced the sentence against 
him.'' 

Lambert, whose vanity had probably incited him the 
more to persevere on account of the greatness of this public 
appearance, was not daunted by the terrors of the punish- 
ment to which he wms condemned. Ilis executioners took 
care to make the sufl’erings of a man who had personally 
opposed the king, as cruel as possible : he was burned at 
a slow’ fire; his legs and thighs were consumed to the 
stumps ; and when there appeared no end of his torments, 
some of the guards, more merciful than the rest, lifted 
him on their halberts, and threw him into the flames, where 
he was consumed. While they were employed in this 
friendly office, he cried aloud several times. None but 
Christ, none but Christ; and these words were in his 
moutli when he expired.^ 

I) Fox, vol, li p. -126. 

c GoO'Im in‘s Annals. 

d Collier, m his I>clf‘^iRStiwl History. >ol. ii p. I.*}", has prpserxed an 
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jnifpinent ol a miserable heretic sacramentarv . who was burned the COlh 
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cra\it> and inestimable majesty, his liichness exercised theie the ver> othtc 
0 .*’ supreme head of the Church cl Cntland. How benigulj his giate cs- 


Some few days befoVe this execution, four Dutch Ana- 
baptists, three men and a woman, had faggots tied to their 
backs at Paul’s Cross, and were burned in that maimer. 
And a man and a woman of the same sect and country 
were burned in Smithfield.*' 

It was the unhappy fate of the English 
during this age, that, when they laboured ' 
under any grievance, they had not the satisfaction of ex- 

f iecting redress from ]iarliament : on the contrary, they 
lad reason to dread each meeting of that assembly, and 
were then sure of having tyranny converted into law, and 
aggravated, perhaps, with some circumstance, which the 
arbitrary prince and his ministers had not hitherto devised, 
or did not think proper of themselves to carry into execu- 
tion. This abject servility never appeared a p.iriiament. 
more conspicuously than in a new parlia- ''I’cil 
ment, which the king now assembled, and which, if he 
had been so pleased, might have been the last that ever 
sat in England. But he found them too useful instru- 
ments of dominion ever to entertain thoughts of giving 
them a lotal exclusion. 

The chancellor opened the parliament by informing the 
House of Lords, that it was his majesty’s earnest desire to 
extirpate from his kingdom all diversity of opinion m 
matters of religion; and as this undertaking was, he 
owned, important and arduous, he desired them to choose 
a committee from among themselves, who might draw up 
certain articles of faith, and communicate them afterwards 
to the parliament. The Lords named the \’icar-general, 
Cromwell, now’ created a peer, the Arclibishops of Canter- 
bury and York, the Bishops of Dm ham, Carlisle, W’or- 
cestcr, Bath and Wells, Bangor, and Ely. The House 
might have seen what a hopeful task thev had undertaken : 
this small committee itself was agitated with such diversity 
of opinion, that it could come to no conclusion. The 
Duke of Norfolk then moved m the House, that, since 
there xvero no hopes of having a report from the committee, 
the articles of faith, intended to be established, should be 
reduced to six ; and a new committee be appointed, to draw 
an act with regard to them. As this peerxx’as understood 
to speak the sense of the king, his motion was immedi- 
ately complied xvith ; and after a short prorogation, the 
bill of the Six Articles, or tiie bloody hill, as the protest- 
ants justly termed it, was introduced, and having passed 
the two llouses, received the royal assent. 

In this law the doctrine of the real pre- La« of the Six 
sence was established, the communion in Arncies. 
one kind, the perpetual obligation of vows of chastity, 
the utility of private masses, the celibacy of the clergy, 
.and the necesstty of auricular confession. The denial of 
the first article, xvith regard to the real presence, subjected 
the person to death by fire, and to the same forfeiture as 
in cases of treason ; and admitted not the privilege of 
abjuring : an unheard-of seventy, and unknoxx n to the 
inquisition itself. Tlie denial of any of the other five 
articles, even though recanted, xvas punishable by the 
forfeiture of goods and chattels, and imprisonment dunng 
the king’s pleasure : an obstinate adherence to error, or a 
relapse, xvas adjudged to be felony, and punishable xvith 
death. The marriage of priests xvas subjected to the same 
punishment. Their commerce xvith women xvas, on the 
first offence, forfeiture and imprisonment ; on the second, 
death. The abstaining from confession, and from receiv- 
ing the eucharist at the accustomed times, subjected the 
person to fine, and to imprisonment during the king’s 
pleasure ; and if the criminal persevered after conviction, 
lie xx’as punishable by death and forfeiture, as in cases of 
felony.? Commissioners xvere to be appointed by the 
King, for inquiring into these heresies and irregular prac- 
tices ; and tne criminals xvere to be tried by a jury. 

The king, in framing this laxx’, laid his oppressive hand 
on both parties; and even the catholics had reason to 


sax'ed toconvcrl I'le miserable man. IIow strong ami manifest reasons bis 
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complsini tint the frian nnd minv, iliruch ilNmit^-d ihpir 
couti'M, shnulil lie- c:ipncuiii<U n'^jr.i:iii d to tlif lit i 
of n-lilMCt Imt a< tin* jTOtMii.tv wtn- 
•o t"i* 5 ivirit\ (if ilip sUliit’*. t!if iiii'trj of ailtir^irii 
ncrfnliii!: to ilit- ii«iiil im\iin« of «as ti-irinixl In 
the nillitn'i-K In till- .kilt It lit ri'licinii t'liironn |in)«> 
pentv ai.ii triiiiniih. C'niiiii er li iii t'>) tounii'i t»on|ia«f 
lhi<> bill in the IInii>( ; niul ihou!;h the I.1111: ih-Nirtil him 
to nle>ctil hull'll U, he coiihl not Im* |i»t,iilcil nn to cive 
thU jirnor of coniphniice.' Henry nils nictiMointii to 
Craniiicr's frcfiloiii ami siiicrrilt ; and Iipin:; convinced of 
the ci*n( ral rt 1 1 iiiide of Ins iiitLirtion*, c.n c hiiii an tinmuil 
indulenirp in this partii iil.ir, and iictir allonctl even a 
whis|i(T a!.’.iiiist him. 'Hint pirhitp, houever, uas non* 
ohhmdf ill ol'Pilieiirc to the sl.iliitc, to dismiss his wife, 
the iiieic of Osiamler, a f.imous divine of Nuremben:;* 
nnd Ilciin, snisfiid mill this proof of siihmisaioii, showed 
him his former countenance and f.ivoiir. laitimer and 
Sliaxtoii tlireiv up their hislioprics, on account of the taw, 
and were cnminiiicd to prison. 

„ , The p.irli.iment, havini: thus resiened all 

iiia'ae njuJi 10 their relisious lihcrtics, proceeded to an 

I*"*- entire surrender of their civil ; and, without 

scruple or dclibcntion, tlicy made by one act a total sub- 
version of tiic Enelisli co'nstitution. Tlicy cave to tlie 
bine’s proclamation the same force as to a statute enacted 
In- parliament ; and to render the matter worse, if possible, 
tlicv framed this law as if it were only declaratory, and 
\ick intended to explain the natural extent of ro>^i au- 
tliority. Tlic prc.iniblc contains, that the kiiii; had formerly 
set forth several proclamations; which froward persons had 
svilfully contemned, not considering svliat a kins by his 
rov.'il power may do ; that this licence misht cncoutasc 
ofl'ciidcrs not only to disobey the laws of Almishty God, 
but also to dishonour the k'ms’s most royal majesty, who 
tnaj/fu'l HI hear it ; that sudden cnicrsuncics olW occur, 
which require sneedv remedies, and cannot await the slow 
asscmblinc ana deliberations of parliament; and that 
thoush the kins was empowered by bis autliority derived 
from God, to consult the public cood on these occasions, 
yet the ojiposition of refractory siilijocis mislit tiusli him 
to extremity and violence : for these reasons the parlia- 
ment, that tiiey misht remove all occasion of doubt, ascer- 
tained bv a statute this prerogative of the crown, and 
enabled llis Alajesty, with the advice of his council, to 
set forth proclamations cnjoiniiie obedience under svhat- 
cver pains and penalties he should think proper : and ^esc 
proclamations were to have the force of perpctoal laws.! 

Wlmt proves cither a stupid or a wilful blindness in 
tlic parliament is, that they pretended, even after this 
statute, to maintain some limitations in the covemroent ; 
and they enacted, that no proclamation should deprive 
any person of his lawful possessions, liberties, inlieritanccs, 
privilcees, rranchises ; nor yet infriiise any common law 
or laudable custom of the rrolm. Tlicy did not consider, 
that no penalty could be inflicted upoii the disobeyini; of 
proclamations, without invading some liberty or property 
of the subject ; and that the power of enacting new taws, 
loined to the dispensing power then exercised Iw the 
crown, amounted to a full legislative authonty. It is' true, 
thp_ kings of England had always been accustomed, from 
tlieir own authority, to issue proclamations, and to exact 
obedience to them'; and tins prerogath-e xvas, no doubt, n 
strong svm]itom of absolute government : but still there 
Mihs a diHercnce between a power whicli was exercised on 
a particular emergence, and which must be justified by 
the present expedience or necessity; and an authority 
conferred by a positive statute, xvliich could no longer 
admit of control or limitation. 

Could any act be more opposite to the spirit of libertv 
than tins law, it would have been another of the same 
inrliament. 'iliey passed an act of nlkiinder, not only 
against the Marquis of Exeter, the Lords Monlacule, 
Darc}', Iliissey, nnd others, nho had been legally tried 
and condemned ; but also against some persons of the 


liiglicst quality, ssho liad nevr r l>c«n acc«<eil, or i-xamiiKxl, 
nr rniiviclfd.' Tlie vii'lfiit liitrid wlmli Ilrntx I'orv to 
t’anliii il I’iiIp, hid e\ti I'ded it«i If to all Ins fnet d< .mil 
rel.iiinns ; :i'.d his inothi r in |<irtii*til.ir, the Coiii.te's of 
i>ili'hurt, h.iil on tint aitount Icwnie exirenulji oli- 
iiuxiniis'in him. S’lessas al-namised orhatiiigenipln\<d 
III r aiiilioriit si iih h' r ti'ii mis to hinder them from n .iil- 
iiig till ni »‘ir.i'is|.itii>ii of the Itible; of h.is'jig prsK'iirvI 
bulls from Itonie, isliidi, ii is said, hail Imii seen at 
Coutlr.is, litr coui’lrs se-ii: and of liising kept a corn- 
sfiomlencc with Iiir son, the cardiii’d: but Henry found, 
either tliat these ofienres could i.ot le proveil, nr th.it 
they noiilil not liy l.iu be siibjcited to such seiiro punish- 
ments as he desired to infliit upon her. He resohed, 
therefure, to proceed in a more summari and more tiraii- 
tiical manner; and for that purpose he s<'nt C'roinuell, 
11 ho was lint ton al>sp 4 ]ui(>iis to his will, to ask the judgc>, 
whether the parliament cniihl atuint a iiersnn nlm iv.is 
forthcoming, without giving him niiy tri.il, or citing him to 
appear before them f » Tlic jiiclges* replied, tirii it was a 
dangerous question, and that the high court of parliament 
ought to give the example to inferior courts, of proieediiig 
according to justice : no inferior court could act in that 
arbitrary manner, and they thought that the parliament 
never would, licing pressed to give a more explicit 
answer, they replied, that if a ptrsuii were attainted in 
that manner, the attainder could never aftemards lie 
brought in nucstion, but must remain good in law. Henrv 
jearned by tnis decision, that such a method of proieeir- 
ing, though directly contrarv to all the nriiicipics of equity, 
was yet practicable ; and this hciiig all he was anxious to 
know, he resolved to cinplov it against the Comitcss of 
Salisbury. Cromwell showed to the House of Peers a 
banner, on xvliich were embroidered the fiie wmimls of 
Christ, the symbol chosen by the northern rebels; nnd 
this banner, he affirmed, was found in the countess’s 
house." No other proof seems to have been produccil in 
order to ascertain her guilt : the parliament, withniit fur- 
ther inquiry, passed a bill of attainder against her; and 
they iniolvcd in the same bill, xvithout any better prunf, 
ns far ns appears, Gertrude, Alarcliioncss of Exeter, Sir 
Adrian Fortcscuc, and Sir Tliomns Dingicy. Tlirse two 
gentlemen were executed : the marchioness xvas panloncd, 
and survived the king ; the countess received a re; rieve. 

The only beneficial ait passed this session, was that by 
which the parliament confirmed the surrender of 'the 
monasteries ; yet even this act contains much f.ilsehooil, 
much tyrnnnyi nnd were it not that all private rights iiiiiit 
submit to public intereil, much injustice and iniquity. 
Tlic scheme of engaging the abbots to surrender thc'ir 
monasteries bad been conduited, as nia,i c.isily be imagin- 
ed, with many invidious circumstances': arts of all kinds 
had been employed ; ci’cry motive that could xvork on 
the frailty of ininian nature had been set before them ; 
and il wxis with great difficulty that these dignified con- 
ventuals were brought to make* a concession xvliich most 
of them regarded as rlcstruiUic of their interests, as xvcll 
ns s.’icrilegious and criminal in itself." Tlirec alii'ots had 
shown more constancy than the rest, the abbots of (Jol- 
chester. Heading, and'Glastcnbury ; and in order to punish 
them for their opnosition, and m’akc them nn example to 
others, mc.iiis haci been found to convirt them of treason ; 
they had perished by tin* bands of the executioner, and 
the' revenue of the co'nvcnts Ii.kI been forfeited.e llesiilcs, 
though none of there x'ioicnccs had taken place, the king 
knew that a surrender made by men xvlio were only tenants 
for life, would not bear examination ; and be was'thcr >fbrc 
resolvra to make all sure by liis usual expedient, an act 
of parliament. In the preamble to this act, the parlinmriit 
asserti that all the surreiiders made by tlic abbots bad 
been, “ witbout constraint, of ibcir own ncconi, nnd ac- 
cording to due course of common law." And in coiisc- 
tinciice, the two Houses confirm the surrenders, and secure 
the |iropprty of the abbey lands to the king and his suc- 
cessors for 'cvcr.i It is 'remarkable, tliat all tlie mitred 
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abbots still sat in the House of Peers ; and that none of 
them made any protests against this injurious statute. 

In this session the rank of all the great officers of state 
was fixed : Cromwell, as vicegerent, had the precedency 
assigned him above all of them. It was thought singular, 
that a blacksmith’s son, for he was no other, should have 
))lace next the rojal family; and that a man possessed of 
no manner of literature should he set at the liead of the 
church. 

As soon as the act of the Six Articles had passed, the 
Catholics were extremely vigilant in informing against 
oftenders ; and no less than five hundred persons were in 
a little time thrown into prison. But Cromwell, who had 
not had interest to prevent that act, was able, for the pre- 
sent, to elude its execution. Seconded by the Duke of 
Suftblk, and Chancellor Audley, as well as by Cranmer, 
he remonstrated against the cruelty of punishing so many 
delinquents; and he obtained permission to set them at 
liberty. Tlie uncertainty of the king’s humour gave each 
party an opportunity of triumphing in its turn. No 
sooner had Henry passed this law, which seemed to inflict 
so deep a wound on the reformers, than he granted a 
general permission for every one to have the new transla- 
tion of tile Bible in his family: a concession regarded by 
that party as an imjiortant victory. 

Ileno's projects But as Henry was obserx’ed to be much 
01 inarriHiie. governed by his wives, while he retained his 
fondness for them, the final prevalence of either party 
seemed much to depend on the choice of the future queen. 
Immediately after the death of Jane Seymour, the most 
beloved of all his wives, he began to think of a new 
mairiage. He first cast his eye towards the Duchess- 
dowager of Milan, niece to the emperor ; and he made 
proposals for that alliance. But meeting with difficulties, 
he was carried by his friendship for Francis rather to think 
of a French princess. He demanded the Duchess-dowager 
of Longueville, daughter of the Duke of Guise, a prince 
of the house of Lorraine ; but Francis told him, that the 
lady was already betrothed to the King of Scotland. 'The 
king, however, would not take a refusal : he had set his 
heart extremely on the match : the information which lie 
had received of the duchess’s accomplishments and beauty, 
had prepossessed him in her favour; and having privately 
sent over Meautys to examine her person, and get certain 
intelligence of he’r conduct, the accounts which that agent 
brought him, served further to inflame his desires. "He 
learned that she was big made ; and he thought her on 
that account the more proper match for him, who was now- 
become somewhat corpulent. The pleasure, too, of morti- 
fying his nephew, whom he did not love, was a further in- 
citement to his prosecution of this match ; and he insisted 
that Francis should give him the preference to the King of 
Scots. But Francis, though sensible that the alliance of 
England was of much greater importance to his interests, 
would not affront his friend and ally ; and to prevent 
further solicitation, he immediately sent that princess to 
Scotland. Not to shock, however, Henrt’s humour, 
Francis made him an offer of Mary of Bourbon, daughter 
of the Duke of Vendome ; but as the king was informed 
that James had formerly rejected this princess, he would 
not hear any further of such a proposal. Tlie French 
monarch then offered him the choice of the two younger 
sisters of the Queen of Scots ; and he assured him that they 
were nowise inferior in merit or size to their elder sister, 
and that one of them was even superior in beauty. 'The 
king was as scrupulous with regard to the person of his 
wives, as if his heart had been really susceptible of a deli- 
cate passion ; and he was unwilling to trust any relations, 
or even pictures, with regard to this important particular 
He proposed to Francis, that they should have a confer- 
ence at Calais on pretence of business ; and that this 
rnonarch .should bring along with him the two Princesses 
of Guise, together with the finest ladies of quality in 
France, that he might make a choice among them. But 
the gallant spirit of Francis was shocked with the pro- 
posal : he was impressed with too much regard, he said, 
for the fair sex, to carry ladies of the first quality like geld- 
ings to a market, there to be chosen or rejected by the 


humour of the purchaser.r Henry would hearken to none 
of these niceties, but still insisted on his proposal ; which 
however, notwithstanding Francis’s eainest desiie of 
obliging him, was finally rejected. 

The king then began to turn his thoughts tovvards a 
German alliance ; and, as the princes of the Sinalcaldi'c 
league were extremely disgusted with the emperor on ac- 
count of his peisecuting their religion, he hoped, by match- 
ing himself into one of their families, to renew a connexion 
which he regarded as so advantageous to him. Cromwell 
joyfully seconded this intention, and proposed to him 
Anne of Cleves, whose father, the duke of that name, had 
great interest among the Lutheran princes, and whose 
sister, Sibylla, was married to the Elector of Saxony, the 
head of the Protestant league. A flattering picture of the 
rmcess, by Hans Holbein, determined Henry to apply to 
er father : and after some negociation, the marriage, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the Elector of Saxony, was 
at last concluded ; and Anne was sent over ue m.imes 
to England. The king, impatient to be satis- Anneot'cieves. 
fied with regard to the person of his bride, came privately 
to Rochester, and got a sight of her. He found her big, 
indeed, and tall as he could wish ; but utterly destitute 
both of beauty and grace ; very unlike tlie pictures and 
representations which he had received : he swore she was 
a great Flanders mare ; and declared that he never could 
possibly bear her any affection. The matter was worse 
when he found that she could speak no language but 
Dutch, of w'hich he was entirely ignorant ; and that the 
charms of her conversation were not likely to compensate 
for the homeliness of her person. He re- 
turned to Greenwich very melanclioly ; and 
he much lamented his hard fate to Crbmtvell, as well as to 
Lord Russel, Sir Anthony Brown, and Sir Anthony 
Denny. Tins last gentleman, in order to give him com- 
fort, told him, that his misfortune was common to him 
with all kings, who could not, like private persons, choose 
for themselves ; but must receive their wives from the 
judgment and fancy of others. 

It was the subject of debate among the king’sicounsel- 
lors, whether the marriage could not yet be dissolved, and 
the princess be sent back to her own country. Henry’s situa- 
tion seemed at that time very critical. After the ten vears’ 
truce concluded between the emperor and the King of 
France, a good understanding was thought to have taken 
place between these rival monarchs ; and such marks of 
union appeared as gave great jealousy to the court of 
England. The emperor, xvho knew the generous nature 
of I’rancis, even put confidence in him, which is rare, to 
that degree, among great princes. An insurrection had 
been raised in the Low Countries by the inhabitants of 
Ghent, and seemed to threaten the most dangerous conse- 
quences. Charles, who resided at that time in Spam, re- 
solved to go in person to Flanders, in order to appease 
those disorders ; but he found great difficulties in choosing 
the manner of his jiassing thither. The road by Italy and 
Germany was tedious ; the voyage through the channel 
da'-gerous, by reason of the English naval power: he 
asked Francis’s permission to pass through his dominions; 
and he intrusted himself into the hands of a rival whom 
he had so mortally offended. The French monarch 
received him at Pans xvith great magnificence and 
courtesy ; and though prompted both by revenge and in- 
terest, as well as by the advice of his mistress and favour- 
ites, to make advantage of the present opportunity, he con- 
ducted the emperor safely out of his dominions ; and 
would not so much as sneak to him of business during 
his abode in France, lest his demands should bear the air 
of violence upon his royal guest. 

Henry, who was informed of all these particulars, be- 
lieved that an entire and cordial union had taken place 
between these princes ; and that their religious zeal might 
prompt them to fall with combined arms upon England.* 
An alliance with the German princes seemed now, more 
than ever, requisite for his interest and safety ; and he 
knew that if he sent back the Princess of Cloves, such an 
affront would be highly resented by her friends and 
f.imily. He was therefore resolved, notwithstanding his 
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A. n 1510 . aversion to her, to complete the marriage; and 
otii Jail. 1,0 told Cromwell, that since matters had 
gone so far, he must put his neck into the yoke. Cioni- 
well, who knewhowmuch his own inteiests were concerned 
in this affair, was very anxious to learn from the King, 
next morning after the niairiage, whether he now liked his 
spouse any better. The king told him that he hated her 
worse than ever; and that her person was moie disgust- 
ing on a near approach : he nas resolved never to meddle 
with her ; and even suspected her not to he a true maid : 
a point, about which he enleitained an extreme delicacy. 
He continued, however, to he civil to Anne; he cicii 
seemed to repose his usual confidcneo in Cromwell; but 
though he excited this command over himself, a discontent 
lay lurking in his breast, and was ready to burst out on 
the first opportunity. 

icih April. A session of jiarhament was held; and 

A p.tilMMieni none of the abbots weie now allowed a 
place in the House of Peers. The king, by the mouth of 
the chancellor, complained to the parliament of the great 
diversity of religions which still pievailed among his sub- 
lecta ; a grievance, he aflirmed, which ought the less to be 
endured, because the Scriptures were now published in 
English, and ought universally to be the standard of belief 
to all mankind But he had appointed, he said, some 
bishops and divines to draw up a list of tenets, to whicli 
the people were to assent; and he was determined that 
Chust, the doctrine of Christ, and the tiuth, should have 
the V ictory. Tlie king seems to have expected more effect 
in ascertaining truth, fiom this new book of his doctors, 
than had ensued from the publication of the Scriptures. 
Cromwell, as vicar-general, made also, in the king’s name, 
a speech to the upper House: and the peers, in return, 
bestowed great flattery on him, and in particular said, that 
he was worthy, by Ins desert, to he vicar-general of the 
universe. That minister seemed to be no less in Ins 
master’s good graces ; he received, soon after the sitting of 
the pailiament, the title of Earl of Essex, and was installed 
knight of the garter. 

There remained only one religious order in England ; 
the Knights of St. Jolin of .Tenisalcm, or the Knights of 
Malta, as they are commonly called. This order, partly 
ecclesiastic.'il, partly military, had, bv their valour, done 
great service to Christendom ; and had very much retarded 
at Jenisalem, Rhodes, and Malta, the rapid progiess of 
the barbarians. During the general surrender of the re- 
ligious houses in England, they had exMtod their spirit, 
and had obstinately refused to jield up their revenues to 
the king ; and Henry, who would endure no society that 
professed obedience to the Pope, was obliged to have 
recourse to parliament for the dissolution of this order. 
Their revenues wcio huge, and formed an addition nowise 
contemptible to the many acquisitions which the king had 
aheady made. But he had very ill husbanded the great 
revenue acquired by the plunder of the church : his pro- 
fuse generosiit dissipated faster than his rapacity could 
supply; and the parliament was surpiised this session to 
find a demand made upon them of four-tenths, and a 
subsidy of one shilling m the pound during two years ; so 
ill weie the public expectations answered, that flic crown 
was neyer nioie to require any supply from the people. 
The Commons, though lavish of their liberty, and of the 
blood of their fellow-subject', were extiemely fnigal of 
their money; and it was not without didicuIU so small a 
grant could be obtained by this absolute and dreaded 
monarch. The convocation gave the king four shillings 
in the [louiid, to be levied in two ycais. 'Die pretext for 
these grants was the great expense which Henry had under- 
gone for the defence of the realm, in building forts along 
the sea-coast, and in equipping a navy. As he had at 
present no ally on the continent in whom he rejiosed much 
confidence, he relied only on his domestic strength, atid 
was, on that account, obliged to be more expensive in his 
jirejiarations against the danger of an invasion. 

The king’s favour to Cromwell, and his acquiescence in 
the marriage wath Anne of Cloves, weie both of them 
deceitful appearances ; his aversion to the queen secietly 
incieased every day; and having at last broken all restraint. 
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It prompted him at once to seek the dissolution of a 
marriage so odious to him, and to involve his minister m 
rum, who had been the innocent author of it. rail of ( rom- 
Thefall of Cromwell was hastened by other "‘■H- 
causes. All the nobility hated a man, who, being of such 
low extraction, had not only mounted above them by his 
station of vicar-general, hiit had engrossed many of the 
other considerable offices of the crown : besides enjoying 
that commission which gave him a high and almost ahso- 
liitc authority over the clergy, and even over the laity, he 
w'as privy seal, chamberlain, and master of the wards: he 
had also obtained the order of the garter, a dignity which 
had ever been conferred only on men of illustrious families, 
and which seemed to be profaned by its being communi- 
cated to so mean a person. The people were averse to 
him, as the supposed author of the violence on the monas- 
teries; establishments which were still revered and beloved 
by die commonalty. The catholics regarded him as the 
concealed enemy of their religion : the protestants, ob- 
serving his exterior concurrence with all the persecutions 
exercised against them, weie inclined to bear him as little 
favour; and reproached him with the timidity, if not 
treachery, of his conduct. And the king, who found that 
great clamours had, on all hands, arisen against the ad- 
ministration, was not displeased to throw on Cromwell the 
load of public hatred ; and he hoped, by making so easy 
a sacrifice, to regain the affections of his subjects. 

But there was another cause which suddenly set all these 
motives in action, and brought about an unexpected revo- 
lution in the ministry, 'jhe king had fixed his affections 
on Catherine Howard, niece to the Duke of Norfolk; 
and being determined to gratify this new passion, he could 
find no expedient, but by jirocuringa divorce from his present 
consort, to raise Catherine to his bed and throne. The 
duke,who had long been engaged m enmity with Cromwell, 
made the same use of her insinuations to nun this minister, 
that he had formerly done of Anne Boleyn’s against 
M’olsey : and when all engines were prepared, lie obtained 
a commission from the king to arrest Cromwell at the 
council table, on an accusation of high treason, and to 
commit him to the Tower. Immediately after, a hill of 
attainder was framed against him ; and the House of Peers 
thought proper, xvithout trial, examination, or evidence, to 
condemn to death a man, whom, a few’ davs before, they 
had declared worthy to be near-general of' the universe. 
"Die House of Commons passed the bill, though not with- 
out some opposition. Cromwell was accused of heresy 
and treason ; but the jiroofs of his treasonable practices 
are utteily improbable, and eieii absolutely ridiculous.* 
The only circumstance of his conduct by which he seems 
to have merited this fate, was his being the instrument of 
the king’s tyranny, in conducting like iniquitous bills in 
the preceding session, against the Countess of Salisbury 
and others. 

Cromwell endeavoured to soften the king by the most 
humble supplications ; but all to no purpose : it was not 
the practice of that prince to ruin his ministers and 
f.ivourites by halves; and though the unhappy prisoner 
once wrote to him in so moving a strain as even to draw 
te.irs fioni his eyes, he hardened himself against alt 
movements of pity, and refused his pardon. The conclu- 
sion of Cromwell's letter ran in these words : “ I, a most 
wofiil prisoner, am ready to submit to death when it shall 
ple.ise God and jour majesty ; and yet the frail flesh incites 
me to c:dl to your grace for mercy and pardon of mine 
ofl’ences. Written at the Tower with the heavy heart and 
trembling hand of yourhiirhness’s most miserable prisoner, 
and poor slave, Thomas Cromwell.” And a little below', 
“ Most gracious prince, I cry for mercy, mercy, mercy.”" 
When brought to the place of execution, he esiii .luU. 
avoided all earnest protestations of his inno- i-vccuiKin. 
cence, and all complaints against the sentence pronounced 
upon him. He knew that Henry would resent on his son 
those symptoms of opposition to his will, and that his 
death alone wonld not teiminate that monarch’s vengeance. 
He was a man of prudence, industry, and abilities ; w'orthy 
of a better master and of a better fate. Though raised to 
the summit of power from a low origin, he betrayed no 
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in‘ nil tire nr (ontempt towards Ins inferiors; and was 
nrrfni to rrirnrntifr all the obligations which, durinj; his 
iiicirn humble fortune, ho had owed to ant- one. lie had 
served a^ a private sentinel in the Italian wars; when he 
ret oil id 'oineL’Ood offices from a Lucquese merchant, 
who hatl enliri 1 \ forcotlenhis person, as well as the service 
v.hicli lie Ind ri'iuh red him. Cromwell, in his prandeur, 
happriied, at I.ondop, to cast his eve on his benefactor, 
now rf dined In poverty by misfortunes. He immediately 
•-fi.t for him. reminded him of their ancient friendship, and 
In, his pratdul assistance reinstated him in his former 
jiro^prrilv and omilence.'' 

Km iiiivmr- tfe^tsiires for divorcing Henry from 

tM' II />r ne ol Anne of Cloves, were carried on at the same 
* = time with the bill of attainder apainst Crom- 

v.ill. Tlie House of Peers, in conjunction with the Com- 
mons, apnlied to the kiiip by petition, desiring that he 
would allow his marriape to be examined; and orders 
wire immediately given to lay the matter before the con- 
vocation. Anne had formerly been contracted by her 
father to the Duke of Lorraine ; but she, as well as the 
duke, were at that time tinder ape, and the contract had 
been afterwards annulled by consent of both parties. Tlie 
k-inp, however, pleaded this ]irecontract as a ground of 
divorce; and he added two leasons more, which may 
seem a little extraordinary ; that when he espoused Anne 
he had not imvardly given his consent, and that he had not 
thought proper to consummate the marriage. The convo- 
cation was satisfied with these reasons, and solemnly an- 
nulled the marriage between the king and queen : the 
parliament ratified the decision of the clergy ;x and the 
sentence was soon after notified to the princess. 

Anne was blest with a happy msensibility of temper, 
even in the points which the most nearly affect her sex ; 
and the king’s aversion towards her, as vvell as liis prose- 
cution of the divorce, had never given her the least tin- 
easiiicss. She willingly hearkened to terms of accommo- 
dation with him ; and when he offered to adopt her as his 
sister, to give her place next the queen and his own 
daughter, and to make a settlement of three thousand 
pounds a year upon her ; she accepted of the conditions, 
and gave her consent to the divorcc.x She even wrote to 
her brother, (for her father was now dead,) that she had 
been very well used in England, and desired him to live 
on good terms with the king. The only instance of pride 
which she betrayed was, that she refused to return to her 
own country after the affront which she had received ; and 
she lived and died in England. 

Notwithstanding Anne’s moderation, this incident pro- 
duced a great coldness between the king and the German 
princes; but as the situation of Europe was now much 
altered, Henry was the more indifferent about their re- 
sentment. Tne close intimacy which had taken place be- 
tween Francis and Charles had subsisted during a very 
short time : the dissimilarity of their characters soon re- 
newed, with greater v-iolence than ever, their former jealousy 
and hatred. While Charles remained at Pans, Francis 
had been imprudently engaged, by his open temper, and 
by that satisfaction which a noble mind naturally feels in 
performing generous actions, to make in confidence some 
dangerous discoveries to that interested monarch ; and 
having now lost all suspicion of his rival, he hoped that the 
emperor and he, supporting each other, might neglect 
every other alliance. He not only communicated to his 
guest the state of his negociations with Sultan Solyman 
and the X'enetians ; he also laid open the solicitations 
which he had received from the court of England, to enter 
into a confederacy against him.z Charles had no sooner 
reached his own dominions, than he showed himself un- 
worthy of the friendly reception which he had met with. 
Ho absolutely refused to fulfil his promise, and put the 
Duke of Orleans in possession of the Milanese: he in- 
formed Solyman and the senate of Venice of the treatment 
which they had received from their ally ; and he took 
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care that Hciirv should not be ignonm how u.ul.lv 
Francis had abandoned his ancient friend, to whom ht 
owed such important obligations, and had sarnfutd him 
to a new confcdcratc. He even poisoned and imsri pre- 
sented many things, which tlie unsuspecting lic.irt of the 
French monarch had disclosed to him. Had Henry pos- 
sessed true judgment and generosity, this incident' al .1 c 
had been sufficient to guide him in 'the choice of his ally. 
But his domineering pride carried him immediately to 
renounce the friendship of Francis, who had so unexpect- 
edly given the preference to the emperor: and as (iliarles 
invited him to a renewal of ancient amity, he vvillinelv 
accepted of the offer; and thinking himself secure in tin's 
alliance, he neglected the friendship both of France and of 
the German pnnees. 

Tlie rew turn which Flenry had taken with reiprd to 
foreign affairs was extremely agreeable to his c. tlioli, 
subjects ; and as it had perha’ps contributed, among other 
reasons, to the ruin of Cromwell, it made them entertain 
hopes of a final prevalence over their antagonists, 'llie 
marriaee of the king with Catherine Howard, 
which followed soon after his divorce from 
Anne of Cleves, was also regarded as a fa- 
voumble incident to their party; and the 
subsequent events corresponded to their expectations. 
The king’s councils being now directed by Norfolk and 
Gardiner, a furious persecution commenced against the 
prolestants ; and tlie law of the Six Articles was executed 
with nemir. Dr. Birnes, who had hern the cause of 
Lambert’s execution, felt in Ills turn the seienty of tliep >- 
secuting spirit; and, by a bill which passed in' parliament, 
he was, without trial, condemned to the flames, together 
with Jerome and Gerrnrd. He discussed llieologieal 
questions even at the stake ; and as tlie dispute between 
him and the sheriff turned upon the invocation of saints, 
he said, that he doubted whether the saints could pray for 
us; but if they could, he honed, 111 half an hour, to he 
praying for the sheriff and all tlie spectators. He next en- 
treated the sheriff to carry to the king his dying request, 
which he fondly imagined would have authority with that 
monarch w-ho liad sent him to the stake. The purport of 
Ills request was, that Henry besides repressing supersti- 
tious ceremonies, should be extremely vigilant in prevent- 
ing fornication and common swearing.a 

While Henry was exerting his violence against tlie pro- 
testants, he spared not the catholics who denied his su- 
premacy; and a foreigner at that time in England had 
reason to say, that those who were against the Pope were 
burned, and those who were for him were hanged.'' The 
king even displayed in an ostentatious manner this tvraii- 
nical impartiality, which reduced both parties to subjec- 
tion, and infused terror into every breast. Barnes, Gerrard, 
and Jerome, had been carried to the place of execution on 
three hurdles; and along with them there was placed on each 
hurdle a catholic, who was also executed for his religion. 
These catholics were Abel, Fetherstone, and Powel, who 
declared that the most grievous part of their punishment 
was the being coupled to such heretical miscreants as 
suffered with them." ' 

Though the spirit of the English seemed 
to he totally sunk under the despotic power ' 
ol Henry, there appeared some symptoms of discontent • 
an inconsiderable rebellion broke out in Yorkshire, lieaded 
by Sir John Nevil ; but was soon suppressed, .nnd Nevil, 
with other ringleaders, was executed. Tlie rebels were 
supposed to have been instigated by the intrigues of Car- 
dinal Pole ; and the king was instantly determined to 
make the Countess of Salisbury, 'who already lay unden 
sentence of death, suffer for her son’s offences. He 
ordered her to be carried to execution ; and n-,,, 
this venerable matron maintained still, in 
these distressful circumstances, the spirit of tliat long race 
of monarchs from whom she wai descended.'* Slie refused 
to lay her head on the block, or submit to a sentence 
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«liere blie Ii:id rtccivecl no trial. She told the c\ecu- 
tioncr, that if he vould ha^e her he.ul, he mu';! win it 
the best wa\ he could: and thus, shakini; Inr ceiirnihle 
ttrey locks, she ran about the scallold ; and the t\fcn- 
tioiicr followed her with Ins a\e, aiinin;; in.iny fruilliss 
blows at her neck before he w.is able to ^ive the f.it.il 
stroke. Thus perished the last ol tlie line of I’l.int.inenet, 
which, with eTt'.it elor\, but stdl <rreater crimes and mis- 
fortunes, Iiad L'Oieriied Ihielnid lor the space of three 
buiidred sears. Loid I.roiiird Urer, a man who bad 
fermerlt reinbred s'‘r\icctn the crown, was also beheaded 
for treason, soon after the Countess ol .S.ibsbury. We 
know little coiieernni” the erounds ol bis jiroseeution. 

Tlie insurreetioii iii the Ik'oith eiii^iecd Henry to make 
a proeress tliither, in Older to cpiiot the minds "of bis peo- 
ple, to reconcile tliein to his eovernincnt, and to abolish 
the ancient snpeistitions, to which those parts were much 
addicted. He had also another motive- for tins journey : 
be pui posed to have a confpienr e at York with bis nephew 
the Kins; of .Scotland, and, if possible, to cement a close 
and indissoluble union with tb.it kingdom. 

Si»ie or..ll..irs The same spiiit of relisious innovation, 

III SioiIhii.i. winch had seized other naits ol Euiope, bad 
made its way into Scotland, and baa begun, hefoie this 
period, to excite the same jealousies, fears, and persecu- 
tions. About the jear 1527, Patric Hamilton, a young 
man of a noble family, having been created abbot of 
Feme, was sent abroad for his education; but had fallen 
into company with some reformeis, and he leturned into 
his own country, very ill disposed towards that church, of 
which Ins birth' and his merit entitled him to attain the 
highest dignities. The fervour of youth, and his zeal for 
novelty, made it impossible for him to conceal his senti- 
ments; and Campbell, prior of the Dominicans, who, 
under colour of Inendship and a sympathy in opinion, 
had insinuated himself into his confidence, accused him 
before Beaton, Archbishop of St. Andrews. Hamilton 
was invited to St. Andrews, in order to maintain, with 
some of the clergy, a dispute concerning the controverted 
points ; and alter much reasoning with regard to justifi- 
cation, free will, original sin, and other topics of that 
nature, the confeience ended with their condemning Ha- 
milton to be burned for his errors. The young man, who 
had been deaf to the iiisiiiuiitions of ambition, was less 
likely to be shaken with the fears of death; while be 
piopbsed to himself both the glory of bearing testimony 
to the truth, and the immediate reward attending Ins 
martyrdom. The (reople, who compassionated his youth, 
his virtue, and his noble birth, were much moved at the 
constancy of his end ; and an incident which soon fol- 
lowed still more confirmed them in their favourable sen- 
timents towards him. He had cited Campbell, who still 
insulted him at the stake, to answer before the judgment- 
seat of Christ ; and as that persecutor, either astonished 
with these events, or overcome with remorse, or, perhaps, 
seized casually with a distemper, soon after lost his senses, 
and fell into a lever, of which he died ; the people re- 
garded Hamilton as a prophet as well as a martyr.' 

Among the disciples converted by Hamilton, was one 
Friar Forrest, who became a zealous preacher; and who, 
though he did not openly discover his sentiments, w.ns 
suspected to lean towards the new opinions. His dio- 
cesan, the Bishop of Dunkel, enjoined him, when he met 
with a good epistle or good gospel, which favoured the 
liberties oi holy church, to preach on it, and let the rest 
alone. Forrest replied, that he had read both Old and 
New Testamenl, and had not found an ill epistle or ill 
gospel in any part of them. The extreme attachment to 
the Scriptures was regarded in those days as a sure cha- 
racteristic of heicsy ; and Forrest was soon after brought 
to trial, and condemned to the flames. While the priests 
were deliberating on the place of his execution, a by- 
stander advised them to bum him in a cellar: for that 
the smoke of Mr. Patric Hamilton had infected all those 
on whom it blew.' 

The clergy were at that time reduced to great diffi- 
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not onlv in Scotland, but all over Europe. As 
the reformers aimed at a total sllb^e^slOll of ancient csla- 
b!l*;hmeIlt^,^^lnch they rcpre>enled as idolatrous, impious, 
jitui detestable; the iinrsts, found both their honours 
and properties at st.iM-, thought that they had a right to 
lesist, b\ every expedient, these dangerous invaders, and 
that the sime sini[ile |innciples of equity which justified 
a man m killing a [iir.ite or a robber, would acquit them 
for the execution of sueli he-retics. _A toleration, though 
It is nercr acceptable to ecclesiastics, might, they said, 
be admitted in other cases; but seemed an absurdity 
wbeie fundamentals wcie shaken, and "here the pos- 
sessions, and e\ en tlie existence, of the established clergy 
wore brought in danger. But though the church was 
thus earned by pohc\,as well as inclination, to kindle 
the fires of persecution, thei found the success of this 
remedy very precarious, and ohseived, that the enthusi.istic 
zeal of the reformeis, inflamed by punishment, was apt 
to prove contagious on the compassionate minds of the 
spectators. Tlie new doctrine, amidst all tlie dangers to 
which it was exposed, secretly spread itself eiery where; 
anrl the minds of men were gradually disposed to a revo- 
lution in religion. 

But the most dangerous simptom for the clergy in 
Scotland was, that the nobility, from the example of 
F.ngland, bad cast a wishful ej e on the church revenues, 
and hoped, if a reformation took place, to enrich them- 
selves by the plunder of the ecclesiastics. James him- 
self, wlio was very poor, and was somewhat inclined to 
magnificence, particularly in building, bad been swayed 
by like motives ; and began to threaten the clergj with 
the same iate that had attended them in the neighbouring 
country. Ilenry also never ceased exhoiting his nephew 
to imitate his example ; and being moved, hotli by the 
pride of making proselj tes, and the prospect of security, 
should Scotland embrace a close union with him, lie soli- 
cited the Ring of Scots to meet him at York; and be 
obtained a promise to that purpose. 

The ecclesiastics were alarmed at this resolution of 
James, and they employed every expedient m order to 
prevent the execution of it. They represented the danger 
of innovation ; the pernicious consequences of aggrandiz- 
ing the nobility, already too powerful ; the haprd of 
putting himself into the'haiids of the English, his here- 
ditary enemies; the dependence on them which must 
ensue upon his losing tne friendship of France, and of 
all foreign powers. To these considerations, they added 
the prospect of immediate interest, by whicli they found 
the king to be much governed : they offered him a present 
gratuity of fifty thousand pounds'; they promised him 
that the church should alwais be ready 'to contribute to 
his supply : and they pointed out to him the confiscation 
of heretic's, as the m'e.ans of filling his exchequer, and of 
adding a hundred thousand pounds a year to the crown 
revenucs.B The insinuations of his new queen, to whom 
youtli, beauty, and address had given a poweiful influence 
over him, seconded all these reasons; and James was at 
last engaged, first to delay his journey, then to send excuses 
to the King of England', who had already come to York, 
in order to be present at the interview.^ 

Hemy-, vexed with the disappointment, and enraged at 
the affront, rowed vengeance against his nephew-; and 
he began, by permitting piracies at sea and incursions at 
land, to put liis threats in execution. But he leceived 
soon after, m his own family, an affront to which be was 
mueti more sensible, and which touched him in a point 
where he ahvays showed an extreme delicacy. Fie had 
thought himself very liappy in his new- marriage : the 
agreeable person and' disposition of Catlienne had entirely 
captivated his affections; and he made no secret of his 
devoted attachment to her. He had even publicly, m his 
chapel, returned solemn thanks to Heaven for the felicity 
which tlie conjugal state afforded him ; and he directed 
the Bishop of 'Lincoln to compose a form ' 
of prayer lor that purpose. But the queen’s the queen's 
conduct very little merited this tenderness : 'I'ssfiute I'fii. 

doctiuH**!, tlirpw thpiTi into the hre, in the presence of the person ulio 
broHKht them: atltlins, U better be should destroy them than they 
Imn. bee Tput. Hej-inald Pok, part. i. p. IjC. 
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one Lascellcs brouslit intellisence of her dissolute life to 
Cramner; and told hiin, that his sister, formerly a servant 
in the family of the old Duchess of Norfolk, with whom 
Catherine was educated, had viven him a paiticular ac- 
count of her licentious manners. Derham and iMaimoc, 
both of them sen-ants to the duchess, had been admitted 
to her bed; and she had eieii taken little caie to conceal 
her shame’ from the other sen-ants of the family. The 
primate, struck with this intelligence, which it was equally 
dangeious to conceal or to discover, communicated the 
matter to the Earl of Hertford, and to the chancellor. 
They agreed that the matter should by no means he 
bulled m silence; and the archbishop himself seemed the 
most jiroper to disclose it to the king. Cranmer, unwill- 
ing to sjieak on so delicate a subject, wrote a narrative of 
tlie whole, and conveyed it to Henry, who was infinitely 
astonished at the intelligence. So confident was he of 
the fidelity of his consort, that at first he gave no credit to 
the information ; and he said to the privy-seal, to Lord 
Russel, high admiral. Sir Anthonv Brown, and Wnothes- 
ley, that he regarded the whole as a falsehood. Cranmer 
w-as now- in a tery perilous situation ; and had not full 
proof been found, certain and inevitable destruction hung 
over him. 'Hie king’s impatience, however, and jealousi, 
prompted him to se.arch the matter to the bottom : the 
pi-ivt-seal w-as ordered to examine Lascelles, who persisted 
in tlie information he had given ; and still appealed to his 
sister’s testimony. I'hat nobleman next made a journey 
under pretence of hunting, and w-ent to Sussex, where the 
woman at that time resided : he found her both constant 
in her former intelligence, and particular as to the facts ; 
and the w-hole bote but too much the face of probability. 
Mannoc and Derham, who were arrested at the same time, 
and examined by the chancellor, made the queen’s guilt 
entirely certain ty their confession ; and discoveied other 
particulars, which redounded still more to her dishonour. 
Three maids of the family w-ere admitted into her secrets, 
and some of them had even passed the night in bed w-ith 
her and the lovers. All the examinations were laid before 
the king, w-ho was so deeply affected, that he remained a 
long time speechless, and at last burst into tears. He 
found to his surprise, that his great skill in distinguishing 
a true maid, of which he boasted in the case of Anne of 
Cleves, had failed him in that of liis present consort. "Die 
pueen, being next questioned, denied her guilt; butw-hen 
informed that a full discovery w-as made, she confessed 
that she had been criminal before marriage ; and onlv 
insisted that she had never been false to the king’s bed. 
But as there was evidence that one Colepepper had passed 
the night xvith her alone since her marriage; and as it 
appeared that she had taken Derham, her old paramour, 
into her service, she seemed to desen-e little credit in this 
asseveration ; and the king, besides, xvas not of a humour 
to make any difi'erence betw-een these degiees of guilt. 

A.D. 151C. Ilemy- found that he could not by any 
6 iii J.in. means so fully or expeditiously satiate his 
vengeance on all these criminals, as by assembling a par- 
liament, the usual instrument of his tyranny. The two 
Houses, having received the queen’s confession, made an 
address to the king. They entreated him not to be vexed 
w-itli this untow-ard accident, to w-hich all men were sub- 
ject ; but to consider the frailly of human nature, and the 
mutability of human affairs ; and from these views to 
derive a subject of consolation. They desired leave to 
pass a bill of attainder against the queen and her accom- 
lices ; and thev begged him to give his assent to this 
ill, not in person, xvhich w-ould renew his vexation, and 
might endanger his health, but by commissioners appointed 
for that purpose. And as there w-as a law- in force, making 
it treason to speak ill of the queen, as w-ell as of the king, 
they craved his royal pardon if any of them should, on 
the present occasion, have transgressed any part of the 
statute. 

Having obtained a gracious answ-er to these requests, 
tlie parliament proceeded to vote a bill of attainder for 

t Burnet, \ol. i. p. 

k II was en.icfefl by this parliament, that there should be trial of treason 
jn an> rount> where tlie hini.' slinuld aniioint b\ cunuuission 'J he statutes 
of treason Im< 1 been extreineh miiltipliefl in (Ins rei"n; and such an ox- 
pedi*-!!! sa\ed irouble and cIiarL’CS in tr> iiiif llial crime. 1 he same parlia- 
ment erected Ireland into a kinydoin ; and Ilenr^ hencefortli annexed the 


treason against tlie queen, and the Viscountess of Roclie- 
ford,who had conducted her secret amours ; and in this 
bill Colepepper and Derham were also compiebended. 
At the same time they passed a bill of attainder for mis- 
prision of treason against the old Duchess of Norfolk, Ca- 
therine’s grandmother; her uncle Lord William How-ard, 
and liis lady, together with the Countess of Bridgewater, 
and nine persons more ; because they knew the queen’s 
vicious course of life before her marriage, and had con- 
cealed it. This was an effect of Henry’s usual extrava- 
gance, to expect that parents should so far forget the ties 
of natural affection, and the sentiments of shame and 
decencx-, as to reveal to him the most secret disorders of 
their family. He himself seems to have been sensible of 
the crueltx of tins proceeding : for be pardoned the Duchess 
of Norfolk, and most of the others condemned for mis- 
prision of treason. 

Ilowex-er, to secure himself for the future, as w-ell as 
his successors, from this fatal accident, he engaged the 
parliament to pass a law- somew-hat extraordinary. It was 
enacted, That any one who knew-, or vehemently suspected, 
any guilt m the queen, might, within twenty days, disclose 
it to the king or council, w-ithoiit incurring the penaltv of 
any former laxv against defaming the queen ; but prohibit- 
ing ex-ery one, at the same lime, from spreading the matter 
abroad, or even jirivately xvhispering it to others : it xvas 
also enacted. That if the king married any xvoman xvho 
bad been incontinent, taking her for a tiue maid, she 
should be guilty of treason if she did not previou-sly reveal 
her guilt to him. The people made merry xvith this 
singular clause, and said, iliat the king must henceforth 
look out for a widow ; for no reputed maid xvould ever 
be persuaded to incur the penalty of the statute.' After 
all these law-s were passed, the queen w-as beheaded on 
Tower-hill, together xvith Lady Rocheford. They behax-ed 
111 a manner suitable to their dissolute life : anil as Lady 
Rocheford xx-as known to be the chief instrument in bring- 
ing Anne Boleyn to her end, she died unpitied ; and men 
were fuither eonfirmed, by the discovery of this xvoman’s 
guilt, in the favourable sentiments xxhich they bad enter- 
tained of that unfortunate queen. 

The king made no demand of any subsidy from tins 
parliament; but be found means of enriching lus ex- 
chequer from another quarter : be took further steps toxvards 
the dissolution of colleges, hospitals, and other founda- 
tions of that nature. Tlie courtiers bad been practising 
on the presidents and governors to make a surrender of 
their rex-enues lo the king; and they had been successful 
xx-itli eight of them. But there was an obstacle to their 
further progress : it had been provided, by the local 
statutes of most of these foundations, that no president, 
or any number of fellow-s, could consent to such a deed, 
xvitliout the unanimous vote of all the felloxvs ; and this 
vote xx-as not easily obtained. All such statutes weie 
annulled by parliament ; and the revenues of these bouses 
xx-ere now exposed to the rapacity of the king and his 
favourites.'- Tlie church bad ueen so long their prey, that 
nobodv xx-as surprised at any nexv inroads made upon her. 
From the regular, Henry now- proceeded to make devas- 
tations on the secular, clergy. He extorted from, many 
of the bishops a surrender of chapter lands ; and by this 
dex-ice he pillaged the sees of Canterbury, York, and 
London, and enriched lus greedy parasites and flatterers 
with their spoils. 

'Die clergy have been commonly so Eccie^msiicai 
fortunate as lo make a concern for their aff.iirs. 
temporal interests go hand in hand xvith a jealousy for 
ortliodoxy ; and both these passions be regarded by the 
people, ignorant and superstitious, as proofs of zeal for 
religion : but the x-iolent and headstrong character of Henry 
noxv disjoined these objects. IBs rapacity xx-as gratified 
by plundering the church, his bigotry and arrogance by 
persecuting heretics. Though he engaged the parliament 
to mitigate the penalties of the Six Articles, so far as regards 
the marriage of priests, xvlucli xvas now only subjected to 

lille ofKine of Ireland lo his other lilies, -fins session, the Commons 
lirsf lieirnn Ihp practice o( freeing An> of iheir memliers wlio were arresten, 
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a foifeiture of goods, chattels, and lands, during life ; he 
was still equally bent on maintaining a rigid purity in 
speculative principles. He had appointed a commission, 
consisting of the two aichbishops, and several bishops of 
both provinces, together with a considerable number of 
doctors of divinity ; and by virtue of liis ecclesiastical 
supremacy, he had given them in ch.irse to tlioose a le- 
ligion for his people. Before the commissioners had made 
any progress in tins arduous uiidei taking, the pailiamcnt, 
in 1541, had passed a law, b\ which they ratified all the 
tenets v.hicli tliese dniiics should thereafter establish with 
the king’s consent ; and they were not ashamed of thus 
expressly declaring that they took their religion upon trust, 
and had no other rule, in siniitiial as well as temporal 
concerns, than tlie aibitrary will of their master. There is 
only one clause of the statute which may seem at first 
sight to savour somewhat of the spirit of liberty : it was 
enacted. That the ecclesiastical commissioners should 
establish nothing repugnant to the laws and statutes of 
the realm. Buhiii reality this pioviso was inserted by the 
king, to serve his own puiposes. Dj introducing a con- 
fusion and contradiction into the laws, he became more 
master of every one’s life and iiroperty. And as the 
ancient independence of the church still gave him jealousy, 
he was well pleased, under cover of such a clause, to in- 
troduce appeals from the spiritual to the civil courts. It 
was for a like reason that he would never promulgate a 
body of canon law; and he encouraged the judges on all 
occasions to interpose m ecclesiastical c.auses, wdierever 
they tliouglit the law of royal prerogative concerned. A 
happy innovation ; though at first invented for arbitrary 
purposes ! 

The king, armed by the authority of parliament, or 
rather by their acknowledgment of that spiritual supremacy 
which lie believed inherent in him, employed his commis- 
sioners to select a system of tenets for the assent and be- 
lief of the nation. A small volume was soon after pub- 
lished, called the Institution of u Chiistum illuii, winch 
was received by the convocation, and voted to be the 
standaid of orthodow. All the delicate points of justifi- 
cation, faith, free-will, good works, and grace, are there 
defined with a leaning towauls the opinion of the reform- 
ers : the sacraments, which a few years before were only 
allowed to be three, were now increased to the number of 
seven, conformably to the sentiments of the catholics. 
Tlic king’s caprice is discernible throughout the whole ; 
and the book is in reality to be regarded as his composi- 
tion. For Henry, while he made his opinion a rule for 
the nation, would tie Ins own hands by no canon or au- 
thority, not even by any which he himself had formerly 
established. 

Tlie people had occasion, soon after, to sec a further in- 
stance of tlie king’s inconstancy. lie was not long satis- 
fied with Ins Institution of a Cliristian Man ; he ordered a 
new book to be composed, called the Eniililum of u 
Chiistiaii Mon ; and without asking the assent of the con- 
vocation, he published by his own authority, and that of 
the parliament, this new model of orthodoxy. It difiers 
from the Institution ; ‘ but the king was no less positive in 
his new creed than he had been in the old ; and he re- 
uired the belief of the nation to veer about at his signal, 
n both these compositions he was particularly careful to 
inculcate the doctrine of passive obedience ; and he was 
equally carelul to retain the nation in the practice. 

M hile the king was spreading his own books among the 
people, he seems to have been extremely perplexed, as 
were also the clergy, what course to take with the Scrip- 
ture.s.' A review had been made by the synod, of the new 
translation of the Bible ; and Gardiner had proposed, that 
instead of employing English expressions throughout, 
several Latin words should still be preserved; because 
they contained, as he pretended, such peculiar energy and 
significance, that they had no correspondent terms m the 
vulgar tongue.™ Among these were, eccltsia, pirmlentia, 
pontifex, contritus, holocciusta, sacrummtiim, ekmenta, cerc- 
monia, rni/slcrium, presbyter, saci ijiciuni, hiwnlUas, sulis- 


factio, pcccatum, gratia, hostia, charitas, 4'c. But as this 
mixture would have appeared extremely' barbarous, arid 
was plainly calculated lor no other purpose than to ret.iin 
the people in their ancient ignorance, the proposal was re- 
jected. The knowledge of the people, however, at least 
their disputative turn, seemed to be an inconvenience still 
more dangerous ; and the king and parliament," soon 
after the jiublication of the Scriptures, retracted the con- 
cession which they had formerly made ; and prohibited all 
but gentlemen and merchants from perusing them." Even 
that liberty was not granted without an apparent hesita- 
tion, and a dread of the consequences ; these persons were 
allowed to ie.id, m it be done guietli/ and with good older. 
And the preamble to the act sets forth, “ That many sedi- 
tious and Ignorant persons had abused the liberty granted 
them of reading the Bible, and that great diversity of 
opinion, animosities, tumults, and schisms, had been occa- 
sioned by perverting the '■ense of the Sciijitures.” It 
seemed very difficult to reconcile the king s model for 
uniformity with the permission of free inquiry. 

The mass-book also passed under the king’s revisal ; 
and little alteration was as yet made in it : some doubtful 
or fictitious saints only were struck out; and the name of 
the Pope was erased. ' This latter precaution was likewise 
used with regard to every new book that was printed, or 
even old book that was sold. The word Pope was care- 
fully omitted or blotted out;i’ as if that precaution could 
abolish the term from the language, or as if such a perse- 
cution of It did not rather imprint it more strongly in the 
memory of the people. 

Tlie King took care, about this time, to clear the churches 
from another abuse which had crept into them. Plays, 
interludes, and farces, were tliere often acted in derision 
of the former superstitions ; and the reveience of the mul- 
titude for ancient principles and modes of worship, was 
thereby gradually effaced s We do not hear that tlie 
catholics attemjited to retaliate, by employing this power- 
ful engine against their ad\ ei-saries, or endeavouied, by 
like aits, to expose that fanatical spirit by which, it appears, 
the reformers were frequently actuated. Perhaps the 
people were not disposed to relish a jest on that side : 
perhaps the greater simplicity and the more spiritual 
abstract worship of the iirote'stants gave less hold to 
ridicule, which is commonly founded on sensible represen- 
tations. It was, therefore', a very agreeable concession 
which the king made to the catholic party, to suppress 
entirely these religious comedies. 

Thus Henry laboured incessantly, by arguments, creeds, 
and penal statutes, to bring his subjects to a uniformity 
in their religious sentiments : but as he entered himselii 
with the greatest earnestness, into all those scholastic dis- 
putes, he encouraged the people, by Ins example, to apply 
themselves to the study of tlieology ; and it was in vain 
afterwards to expect, how ever present fear might restrain 
their tongues or pens, that they would cordially agree in 
any set of tenets or opinions prescribed to them. 
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Hexhv, being determined to avenge him- ^ j, 
self on the King of Scots for slighting the ad- Wjr wnh' 
vances which he had made him, would gladly fecotUmi. 
have obtained a supply from parliament, in order to prose- 
cute that enterprise; but as lie did not think it prudent 
to discover his intentions, that assembly, conformably to 
their frugal maxims, would understand no hints; and the 
king was disappointed in his expectations, die continued, 
however, to make pieparations for w~,u'; and as soon as 
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he thought himself in a condition to invade Scotland, he 
published a manifesto, by which he endeavoured tojustilV 
hostilities. He complained of James’s breach of word, 
in declining the promised interview ; which was the real 
ground of the quarrel : “ but in order to give a more spe- 
cious colouring to the entei prise, he mentioned other in- 
juries ; namely, that his nephew had granted protection to 
some English rebels and fugitives, 'and had detained some 
ten itorvj^vliich Henry pretended belonged to England. 
He e\e’n levived the old claim to the vassalage of Scotland, 
and he summoned James to do homage to him as his liege 
lord and superior. He employed the Duhe of Norfolk, 
whom he c.alled the scourge of the Scots, to command in 
the war; and though James sent the Bisho]) of Aberdeen, 
and Sir James Learmont of Darsay, to appease his uncle, 
he would hearken to no terms of accommodation. While 
Noifolk vas assembling his army at Newcastle, Sir Robert 
Roves, attended by St Ralph Sadler, Sir Ralph Evers, 
Sir Brian Latoun, and others, made an incursion into 
Scotland, and advanced tovards Jedburgh, with an in- 
tention of pillaging and destroying that town. Tlie Earl 
of Angus, and George Douglas, his brother, who had been 
many years banished their country, and had subsisted by 
Henry’s bounty, joined the English army in this excur- 
sion and the forces commanded by Bowes exceeded 
four thousand men. James had not been negligent in his 
pieparations for defence, and had posted a considerable 
liociy, under the command of the Earl of Huntley, for the 
protection of the borders. Lxird Iluiiic, at the head of Ins 
'■tih All vassals, was hastening to join Huntley, v hen 

he met with the English army ; and an ac- 
tion immediately ensued. During the engagement, tlie 
forces under Huntley began to appear ; and the English, 
afraid of being surrounded and overpowered, took to flight, 
and were jiursued by (lie enemy. Evers, Latonn, and 
some other persons of distinction, were taken prisoners. 
A few only, of small note, fell in the skirmish.'' 

The Duke of Norfolk, meanwhile, began to move from 
Ills camp at Newcastle; and being attended by the Earls 
of Shrewsbury, Derby, Cumberland, Stirrcv," Hertford, 
Rutland, with many others of the nobility, he advanced to 
the borders. His forces amounted to abote twenty thou- 
sand rnen; and it required the utmost efloitsof Scotland 
to resist such a formidable armament. James had as- 
sembled his whole military force at Fala and Soutrey, and 
was ready to advance as soon a.s ho should be informed of 
Norfolk’s invading his kingdom. Tlie Englnsli passed the 
Tweed at Benvick, and marched along the hanks of the 
river as far as Kelso ; but hearing that James had collected 
near thirty thousand men, they repassed the river at tliat 
village, and retreated into their own country.' The King 
of Scots, inflamed with a desire of military glorv, and of 
revenge on his incaders, gave the signal for pursuing them, 
and carrying the war into England. He was sunirised to 
find that his nobility, who were in general disaflcctcd on 
account of the prcferencewhich he had given to the clergy, 
opposed this resolution, and lefused to attend him in his 
projected enterprise. Enraged at this mutiny, he re- 
roached them with cowardice, and threatened vengeance ; 
lit still resolved, with the forces which adhered to him, 
to make an impression on the enemy. He sent ten thou- 
sand men to the western borders, who entered England at 
Solway frith ; and he himself followed them at a small 
distance, ready to join them upon occasion. Disgusted, 
however, at the refractory disposition of his nobles, he sent 
a message to the army, depriving J^ord Maxwel, their 
general, of his commission, and conferring the command 
on Oliver Sinclair, a private gentleman, who was his fa- 
vourite. Tlie army was extremely disgusted with tins 
alteration, and was ready to disband; when a small body 
of English appeared, not exceeding .500 men, under the 
cull Mov. command of Dacres and hlusgravc. A panic 
All lory at seized the Scots, who immediately took to 
“ flight, and were jmrsued by the enemy. 

a Bndianan, )it», 1 1. Dnimmoncl in Janies the T'lfili. 
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Few were killed in this rout ; for it was no action ; but a 
gteat many were taken prisoners, and some of tlie princi- 
pal nobility : among these the Earls of Cassilis and Glen- 
cairn; the Lords Maxw'cl, Fleming, Somerville, Oliphant, 
Grey, who were all sent to London, and given in custody 
to different noblemen. 

The King of Scots, liearing of this disaster, was astonish- 
ed; and being naturally of a melancholic disposition, as 
well as endow’cd with a high spirit, he lost all command 
of his temper on this dismal occasion. Rage against Ins 
nobility, who, he believed, had betrayed him ; shame for 
a defeat by such unequal numbers ; regret for the past, 
fear of the future; all these passions so wrought uinn 
him, that he would admit of no consolation, but abanclon- 
ed himself wholly to despair. His body was wasted by 
sympathy with his anxious mind ; and even his life began 
to be thought in danger. He had no issue living; and 
hearing that Ins queen w'as safely delivered, he asked 
whether she had brought him a male or a female child ? 
Being told, the latter; he turned himself in his bed: 
“ The crown came with a woman,’’ said he, “ and it will 
go with one : many miseries await this poor kingdom : 
Henry will make it his own, either by force of arms or by 
marriage.” A few days after, he cxpiicd, m ] 4 (|| 
the flower of his age ; a prince of consider- lieaiiiof lames 
able viitues and talents; well fitted, by liis 
vigilance and personal courage, for repressing those dis- 
orders to which his kingdom during that age was so much 
exposed. Ho executed justice with im])aitinlity and 
rigour; but as ho supported the commonalty and the 
church aL’ainst the rapine of the nobility, he escaped not 
the hatred of that order. The protestahts also, whom he 
oppo.sed, have c-ndcavourfd to throw many stains on Ins 
nicmory ; but have not been able to fix any considerable 
iniimlation upon him.'' 

Ilenry was no sooner informed of this 
victory, and of the death of his. nephew, than ' ■ ® 

he projected, as James had foreseen, the scheme of uniting 
Scotland to his oun dominions, by marrsing his son, Fld- 
xxnrd, to the heiress of that kingdom.'-’ He called together 
the Scottish nobles who xveie Ins prisoners; and after 
reproaching them in severe terms for their pretended breach 
ol treaty, he began to sol'ten his tone, and proposed to 
them this expedient, by which, he honed, those disorders, 
so jircjudicial to both states, would lor the future he jire- 
vented. He oflered to bestow on them their liberty with- 
out ransom ; and only required of them engagoiiients to 
favour the marriage of the Prince of Wales with their 
young mistress. They xvere easily prevailed on to give 
their assent to a proposal uhith seemed so natural and so 
adv.antageons to both kingdoms ; and being conducted to 
Nexvcastle, they delivered to the Duke of Norfolk hostages 
for their return, in case the intended nuptials were not 
completed ; and they thence proceeded to Scotland, where 
thev found affairs in some confusion. 

The Pope, observing his authority in Scotland to he in 
d.anger from the sjireading of the new opinions, had be- 
stowed on Beaton, the primate, the dignity of cardinal, in 
order to confer more influence upon him ; and that prelate 
had long been regarded as prime minister to James, and 
as the licad of that party xvhich defended the ancient prii i- 
letres and property of the ecclesiastics. Upon the death 
of his master, tliis man, apprehensive of the consequences 
both to his party and to himself, endeavoured to keep pos- 
session of power ; and, for that purpose, he is accused of 
executing a deed, which required a liigli degree of temerity. 
He forged, it is said, a xvill for the King, appointing liim- 
self, and three noblemen more, regents of the kingdom 
during the minority of the infant princess at least, for 
historians are not well agreed in the circumstances of the 
fact, he had read to James a jiaper of that import, to 
which that monarch, during the delirium winch preceded 
his death, had given an imperfect assent and approbation.!: 
By virtue of this will, Beaton had put himself in posses- 

lor them 1o art x\ ilh preatcr tenipcr or mod* ration, aft* i fiic> liad enilirarrd 
llic rrsolntum ot su|)|W)rlin« the .nineiit * staMishmpnts So ' mleiit \t .is the 
propensity of the liiiii-s towaids Hinov.ntion, th.it a h.ne toleialion nt the 
nevv jireaclitrs vas iquiv.iicnt to a loiniid desiLn of clianpin? the national 
religion. 
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Sion of the government; and having united his interests 
with tiiose of the queen-dowager, he obtained the consent 

of the Hrio"/ Trran Pretensions 

James, Earl of Arran, of the name of Hamilton, was 
next iieir to the crown by his grandmotlier, daughter of 
James 111. and on that account seemed best entitled to 
jiossess that high office into which the cardinal had ob- 
truclecl himself. The prospect also of Ins succession after 
a princess, who was in such tender infancy, procured him 
many paitisans; and though his character indicated little 
spirit, activiti, or ambition, a propensity which he had 
discovered for the new ojiinions had attached to him all 
the zealous iironiotcrs of those innovations. By means of 
these adhcieiils, joined to the vassals of his own f.imilv 
lie had been able to make opposition to the cardinal’s’ 
administration; and the suspicion of Beaton’s for'wy 
with the accession of the noblemen who had been pefson- 
ers in England, assisted too by some money sent from 
Eoiidon, was able to turn the balance m Ins favour. The 
Earl of Angus and his biother, haimg taken the present 
opporluniti of returning into their native country, opposed 
the caiditial with all the credit of that powerful family 
and the majority of the convention had now embraced’ 
opposite interests to those which formerly prevailed. 
Arran was declared governor ; the cardinal uas committed" 
to custody under the care of Lord Seton ; and a nc'oci- 
ation was commenced with Sir Ralph Sadler, the English 
ambassador, for the marriage of the infant queen with the 
'Jre,ity«jth Prince of Wales. The following conditions 

SCO iKnd. „.ere quickly agreed on ; that the queen 
should remain in ScotlancI till she should bo ten years of 
age ,• that she should then be sent to England to be edu- 
cated ; that si\ Scottish noblemen should immediaielv be 
deivered as hostages to Henry; and that the kingdom, 
notwithstanding its union with England, should still re- 
tain its laws and privileges.'' By means of those equitable 
condition.s, the war between the nations, u Inch had threat- 
enecl bcothtid with such dismal calamities, seemed to be 
tully composed, and to be changed into perpetual concord 
and amitv. ‘ 

But the cardinal-primate, having prevailed on Seton 
W restore him to his libem.uas able, by his intrigues, to 
confound all these measures, which ajipoared so well con- 
certed. lie assembled the most considerable ecclesiastics • 
and having represented to them the imminent dan-er to’ 
winch their revenues and privileges were exposed, ire per- 
suaded thorn to collect privately fiom the clergy a lar-m 
sum of money, by which, if intrusted to his manligeinent 
lie engaged to overturn the schemes of their enemies ' Be’ 
sides the partisans whom he acquired by pecuniarv 
motives, he loused up the ze.al of those w ho xvero attached 
!v,itV'r‘^"i worsbip; and he repicsented the union 
with England as the .sure fore-runner of rum to the church 
,i?„ c / re''K>on. The national antipathy of 

the boots to their southern neighbours was also an infalli- 
ble engine by w hicli the cardinal wrought upon the people • 

hnbiluv"rn ‘ ’I o"" 

^st, 1 m resistance, had procured a temporary 

Ss of f proposed, the settled 

mints of the nation produced an extreme aversion to 

^ English ambassador and Ins retinue 
recened many insults from persons whom the cardinal 
had instigated to commit those violences, in hones of 
bringing on a rupture: but Sadler prudently dissembled 
ffie matter; and waited patiently till the day appS 
for the delivery of the hostages. He then demanded of 

rpi "Tr I’'"''®™'"!,'-''’ of that im]iortant article; but 
recened foi answer, that his authority was very precarious 
ha the nation had now taken a different imprlssfon, and 
that It was not in his power to com[iel any of tlie nobility 
to deliver tliemsolvos as hostages to the Emdish. Sadler 
foreseeing the consequence of tins refusal, sent a sum- 
mons to all those who had been prisoners in England and 
required them to fulfil tlie promise which they had given 
of returning into custody. None of them showed so 
mucli sentiment of honour as to fulfil their enga.mnients 
except Gilbert Kennedy, Earl of Cassilis. Henry was so 
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well pleased with the behaviour of this nobleman, that he 
not only received him graciously, but honoured him with 
presents, gave him liis liberty, and sent him back to Scot- 
land, with Iiis two brothers, whom he had left as hostages.'' 

This behaviour of the Scottish nobles, „ 
though it reflected dishonour on the nation, 
was not disagreeable to the cardinal, who foresaxv that all 
these jicrsons would now be deeply interested to maintain 
tlicir enmity and opposition to England. And as a war 
was soon expected with that Itingdom, he found it neces- 
sary immediately to apply to France, and to crave the 
assistance of that ancient ally, during the present distresses 
“re Scottish nation. Though the French king was fully 
sensible of Iiis interest in supporting Scotland, a demanci 
of aid could not have been made on him at a more un- 
seasonable juncture. His pretensions on the Milanese, and 
Ins resentment against Charles, had engaged him in a war 
with that potentate; and having made great though fiuit- 
less efibrls during the preceding campaign, ho was the 
niorc disabled at ])rcsent from defending Ins own domi- 
nions, much more from granting any succour to the Scots, 
lilallhew Stuart, Earl of Lenox', a young nobleman of a 
great family, was at that time in the French court; and 
1 rancis being informed that he was engaged in ancient and 
nereditary enmity with the Ilami'tons, who had murdered 
Ills father, sent mm over to his native country, as a siii'- 
pqrt to the cardinal and the queen-mother: and he iiro- 
mised that a supply of money, and, if necessary, even 
military succours, should soon be despatched after him. 
Arran, the governor, seeing all these preparations against 
mm, assembled Ins friends, and made an attempt to get 
tlie person of the infant queen into his custody ; but being 
repulsed, he was obliged to come to an accommodation 
with ins enemies, and to intrust that precious charge to 
lour neutral persons, the heads of potent families', the 
uraliams, Aieskines, Lindseys, and Levingstones. The 
arrival of Lenox, in the midst of these transactions, served 
to render the victory of the French party over the English 
still more mdisjiutable.' 


^ Sadler’s Lellers. 
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ocolland, from trie Frencli intrigue's, excited 
his resentment, and further confirmed the resolution which 
lie had already taken, of breaking with France, and of 
uniting Ins arms with those of the emperor. He had 
other grounds of coni)ilaints against the French king, 
winch, thong]) not of great inqiortance, set being recent 
were able to overbalance those great inpifies which he had 
formerly received from Charles. I’ie pretended that 
J'rancis had engaged to imitate his example, in sepanitinx- 
nrnsclf entirely from ihe see of Rome, and that he had 
liroken Ins promise in that particular. He was dissatisfied 
Ihat .fames his nephew, had been allowed to marrv, first 
Magdalene of France, then a ptincess of the house of 
Ouise; and he considered these alliances as pledi'es 
xvhich Francis gave, of Ins intentions to support the Scots’ 
against the noxver of England.™ He had been informed 
of some railleries which the French king had thrown out 
against Ins conduct with regard to his w'ives. He was 
disgusted that Francis, after so many obligations which he 
owed him, had sacrificed him to the' emperor; and in the 
confidence of friendship, had rashly revealed his secrets 
to that subtle and interested monarch. And he com- 
plained, that regular paxnients were never made of the 
sums due to him by France, and of the pension which 
had been stipulated. Impelled bv all t' ese motives, he 
alienated liimso f from his ancient friend and confederate 
and formed a league with the emiicror, who earnestlv 

courted his alliance. This league, besides stipulations ih 

mutual defence, contained a plan for invatlin.' France- 
and the two monarchs agreed to enter Francis’s do’ 
minions with an army, each of twenty-five thousand 
men; and to require that prince to ]ia\' Henry all the 
sums which he owed him, and to consign Boulocrnc 
Montreuil, Tcrouenne, and Ardies, as a security for “the 
regular payn.ent of Ins pension for the futine i in case 
these conditions weie rejected, the confederate princes 
agreed to challenge for Henrv the crown of France, or, in 
default of it, tlie duchies of Normandy, Aquitaine, and 

I Biirlianan, lib 15 Drummond, 
m Ttre DfiniLl. 
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Guienne ; for Charles, the duchy of Burijundy, and some 
other territories." That they might have a pretence for 
enforcing these claims, they sent a message to Francis, 
requiring him to renounce his alliance with Sultan Soly- 
man, and to make reparation for all the prejudice which 
Christendom had sustained from that unnatural confe- 
deracy. Upon the French king’s lelusal, war was de- 
clared; against him by the allies. ' It may be proper to 
remark, that the partisans of France objected to Charles 
his alliance with the heretical King oi England, as no 
less obnoxious than that which Francis had contracted 
with Solyman : and they observed, tliat this league was a 
breach of the solemn promise which he had given to Cle- 
ment VII. never to make peace or alliance with England. 

K(i j.,n. While the treaty with the emperor was 

A iMriMinini. negociatmg, the king summoned a new 
session of parliament, in order to obtain supplies for his 
projected war with Fiance. Tlie pailiainent granted him 
a subsidy, to be paid in three jeais: it was levied in a 
Iieculiar manner; but exceeded not three shillings in the 
pound upon any individual." The convocation gave the 
king six shillings in the pound, to be levied m three 
years. Greater sums were always, even during the esta- 
blishment of the catholic religion, exacted from the clergy 
than from the laity : winch made the emperor Charles 
say, when Henry dissolved the monasteries, and sold 
their revenues, or bestowed them on his nobility and 
courtiers, that he had killed the hen uliicli brought him 
the golden eggs.f 

The parliament also facilitated the execution of the 
former law, by which the king’s proclamations were made 
equal to statutes : they appointed that any nine coun- 
sellors .should form a legal court for punishing all disobe- 
dience to proclamations. The total abolition of juries m 
criminal causes, as well as of all parliaments, seemed, if 
the king had so pleased, the necessary consequence of 
this enormous law. He might issue a proclamation, en- 
joining the execution of any penal statute, and afterwards 
try the criminals, not for breach of the statute, but for 
disobedience to his proclamation. It is remarkable, that 
Lord Mountjoy entered a jirotest against this law ; and it 
is equally rem.irkable, that that jirotest is the only one en- 
tered against any public bill during this whole reign.a 

It was enacted" this session, Th.it any spiritual person 
who preached or taught contrary to the doctrine contained 
in the king’s book, the Eniditwn of a C/iuUian Man, or 
contrary to any doctrine which he should thereafta pro- 
mulgate, was to be admitted on the first conviction to 
renounce his error ; on the second, he was reqiiired to 
carry a faggot ; which if he refused to do, or fell into a 
third offence, he was to be burnt. But the laity, for the 
third ofleiice, were only to forfeit their goods and chattels, 
and be liable to perpetual imprisonment. Indictments 
must be laid within a year after the offence, and the pri- 
soner was allowed to bring witnesses for his exculpation. 
These penalties were lighter than those which were for- 
merly imposed on a denial of the real ])resence:-it was, 
however, subjoined in this statute, that the act of the Six 
Articles was still in force. But in order to make the king 
more entirely master of his people, it was enacted. That 
he might hereafter, at his pleasure, change this act, or any 
provision in it. By this clause, both parties were retained 
in subjection ; so far as regarded religion, the king was 
invested, in the fullest manner, with the sole legislative 
authority in liis kingdom : and all his subjects were, 
under the severest penalties, expressly bound to receive 
implicitly whatever doctrine he should please to recom- 
mend to the.m. 

isiii July. reformers began to entertain hopes 

that this great iiower of the crown might 
still be employed in their favour. The king married 
Catherine Par, widow of Nevil, Lord Latimer ; a woman 
of virtue, and somewhat inclined to the new doctrine. 
By this marriage, Henry confirmed what had formerly 
been foretold in jest, that he would be obliged to espouse 
a widow. The king’s league with the emperor seemed 

n a>mer, \nl. xiv. p. 7f)B vol. xv. p. c. 
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a circumstance no less favourable to the catholic party • 
and thus matters remaiijed still nearly balanced between’ 
the factions. 

The advantages gained by this powerful confederacy 
between Henry and Charles weie inconsiderable duini'w 
the present year. The campaign was opened with a vic- 
tory gamed by the Duke of Cleves, Francis’s ally, over 
the forces of the emperor;® Francis in person took the 
field early, and made himself master, without resistance 
of the whole duchv of Luxembourg!! : he afterwards took 
Landrecy, and added some fortifications to it. Charles, 
having at last assembled a powerful army, apiieared in 
the Low Countries; and after taking almost every fortress 
m the duchy of Cleves, he leduced the duke to accept of 
the terms winch he was pleased to prescribe to him. 
Being then joined by a body of six thousand English, he 
sat down before Landrecy, and covered the siege with an 
army of above forty thousand men. Francis advanced at 
the head of an army not much inferior ; as if he intended 
to give the emperor battle, or oblige him to raise the 
siege: but while these two rival monarchs were facing 
each other, and all men were in expectation of some great 
event, the French king found means of throwing succour 
into Landrecy ; and having thus effected his purpose, he 
skilfully made a retreat. Charles, finding the season far 
advanced, despaired of success in his enterprise, and found 
It necessary to go into winter quarters. 

The vanity of Henry was flattered by the Affairs of Sioi- 
figure which he made in the great transac- 
tions on the continent : but the interests of his kingdom 
were more deeply concerned in the event of affairs in 
Scotland. Arran, the governor, was of so indolent and 
unambitious a character, that had lie not been stimulated 
by his friends and dependants, he never had aspired to 
any share in the administration ; and when he found 
himself over|)Owered by the party of the queen-dowager, 
the cardinal, and the Earl of Lenox, he was glad to accept 
of any terms of accommodation, however disiionourable. 
He even gave them a sure pledge of his sincerity, by 
renouncing the principles of tlie reformers, and reconcil- 
ing himself to the Romish communion in the Franciscan 
church at Stirling. By this weakness and levity he lost 
his credit with the whole nation, and rendered the pro- 
testants, who were hitherto the chief support of his 
pow'er, Ins mortal enemies. The cardinal acquired an 
entire ascendant in the kingdom : the queen-dowager 
placed implicit confidence in him : the governor was 
obliged to yield to him in every pretension: Lenox alone 
was become an obstacle to his measures, and reduced 
him to some difficulty. 

The inveterate enmity which had taken place between 
the families of Lenox and Arran, made the interests of 
these two noblemen entirely incompatible ; and as the 
cardinal and the French party, in order to engage Lenox 
the more in their cause, had 'flattered him with the hope 
of succeeding to the crown after their infant sovereign, 
this rivalship had tended still further to rouse the animo- 
sity of the Hamiltons. Lenox too had been encouraged 
to asmre to the marriage of the queen-dowager, which 
would have given him some pretension to the regenev ; 
and as he was become assuming on account of thh services 
which he had rendered the party, the caidinal found, that 
since he must choose between the friendship of Lenox 
and that of Arran, the latter nobleman, who was more 
easily governed, and who was invested with present 
authority, was in every respect preferable. Lenox, find- 
ing that he was not likely to succeed in his pretensions 
to the queen-dowager ; and that Arran, favoured by the 
cardinal, had acquired the ascendancy, retired to Dunbar- 
ton, the governor of which was entirely at his devotion : 
he entered into a secret correspondence with the English 
court; and he summoned his vassals and partisans to 
attend him. All those who were inclined to the protestant 
religion, or were on any account discontented with the 
cardinal’s administration, now regarded Lenox as the head 
of their party ; and they readily made him a tender of 
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their services. In a little time he had collected an army 
of ten thousand men, and he threatened his enemies with 
immediate destruction. The cardinal had no equal force 
to oppose to him ; hut as he was a prudent man, he fore- 
saw that Lenox could not lorn? subsist so great an armj, 
and he endeavoured to gam time by oiiening a negociatioii 
with him. lie seduced liis followers by various artifices ; 
he prevailed on the Douglasses to change party , he re- 
presented to the whole nation the danger of civil wars 
and commotions : and. Lenox, observing the iineqiial con- 
test in winch iie was engaged, was at last obliged to lav 
down his arms, and to accept of an accoiumodation with 
the governor and the cardinal. Present peace was restored ; 
but no confidence took pl.acc between the parties, ^nox, 
fortifiing his castles, and putting hinisell in a posture of 
defence,^ waited the arrival of Riighsh succours, fiotn 
whose isistaiiee alone he expected to obtain the supen 

oritv over his enemies. . , _ 

While the ^vJntc^ season restnuned Henry 
14 *^’ from military operations, he summoned a 
A p.irlutinent. parhuincnl j in which n l«iw’ was passed, 
such as he was pleased to dictate, with regard to the suc- 
cession of the crown. After declaring that the Prince of 
Wales, or any of the king’s male issue, were first and 
immediate lieirs to tlie crown, the narliameiit restored the 
two princesses, Mary and Ehz.toli, to llieir right of suc- 
cession. Tins seemed a reasonable piece of )ustice, and 
corrected uliat the king’s former violence had throvvn 
into confusion; but it was impossible for Henry to do 
any tliin<% how laudable soever, without betraying, in 
some circumstance, his usual extravagance and caimce. 
Though he opened the way for these two princesses to 
mount the throne, i>e would not allow the pets to bc^e^e^sed 
which had dedaied them illegitimate ; he made the par- 
liament confer on him a )>ower of still cxcludinj; them, if 
tliey refused to submit to any conditions which he should 
he'iilcased to impose; and he required them to enact, 
that in default of Ins own issue, lie might dispose of the 
crown as he pleased, by will or letters jiatcnt He did 
not prohablv foresee, that, in ]iioportion as he degraded 
the parliament, hv rendering it the passive mstrument of 
his variable and violent inclinations, he taught the people 
to regard all his acts as invalid, and thereby defeated even 
the purposes which he was bent to attain. _ 

An net iiissed, declaring that the kings usual stvlc 
should he, “ King of England, Prance, and Ireland, de- 
fender of tlic faith, and on cintli the supreme head of the 
church of England and Ireland." It seemed a nalpable 
inconsistcnev to retain the title of defender of the faitli, 
which the court of Home Imd conferred on liim, for main- 
taining Its cause against Luther ; and yet sub)oin his eccle- 
siastical suiircmacv in opjiosition to the claims of that court. 

An act also passed for the remission of the debt which 
the king had l.itely contracted by a general loan, levied 
upon the people. It will easily he bcliev'ed, that after 
the former act of this Kind, the loan was tiot enlirclv 
voluntary.* But there was a peculiar circumstance attend- 
ing the present statute, which none hut Ilcnn- would 
have thought of; namely, that those who had already- 
gotten payment, either in whole or in jiart, should refund 
the money to the exchequer. . 

Tlie oaths which Henry imposed for the security of Ins 
ecclesiastical model, were not more reasonable than Ins 
other measures All liis subyccts of any distinction had 
already been obliged to renounce tlie Pope’s supremacy ; 
hut ns the clauses to winch tliev swore had not been 
deemed entirely satisfactory, another oatli was imposed; 
and It was added, tliat all those who had taken the former 
oaths should bo understood to have taken the new one." 
A strange supposition ! to represent men as bound by an 
oatii winch they had never taken. 

Die most commendable law to which the parliament 
gave their sanction, was tiiat by which they mitigated the 
law of the Six Articles, and enaeteil, that no person should 
he put to Ins trial upon an accusation concerning any of 
the offeiicps comprised in that sanguinary statute, except 
on tiic oath of twelve persons, befoic commissioners au- 
thorized for the purpose; and that no person should he 
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arrested or committed to ward for any such offence before 
he was indicted. Any preacher accused of speaking in 
his sermon contrary to these articles, must be indicted 

' The king always experienced the limits of his authority 
whenever he demanded subsidies, however moderate, from 
the parliament; and therefore, not to hazard a refusal, he 
made no mention this session of a supply : but as Ins 
wars both in France and Scotland, as well as his usual 
prodigality, had involved him in great expense, he had 
iccouisc to other methods of filling his exchequer. Not- 
witiistanding the former abolition of his debts, he yet 
required new loans from his subjects ; and he enhanced 
gold from forty-five shillings to forty-eight an ounce; and 
silver from three shillings and nine-pence to four shillings. 
His pretence for this innovation was to prevent the money 
fiom being exported; as ii that expedient could anywise 
serve the purpose. He even coined some base money, and 
ordered it to he cunent Viy proclamation. He named 
commissioners for levying a benevolence, and he exforted 
about seventy thous-and pounds by this expedient. Read, 
alderman of London," a man somewhat advanced in years, 
having refused to contribute, or not coming up to tiie 
cxiiectations of tlie commissioners, was enrolled ns a foot 
soldier in the Scottish vvais, and was there taken prisoner. 
Roach, who had been eqnallv refractory, was thrown into 
prison, and obtained not his liberty, hut by paying a large 
composition.^ These powers of the prerogative, (which 
at tliat time passed un(|uestioned,') the cornpelling of any 
man to serve in any office, and the imprisoning of any 
man during pleasure, not to mention the practice of ex- 
torting loans, rendered the sovereign in a manner absolute 
master of the person and property of every individual. 

Earlv this vear the king sent a fleet and an army to 
invade'Scotland. The fleet consisted of near two hundred 
vessels, and carried on hoard ten thousand men. Dudley, 
Lord Lisle, commanded the sea forces; the Earl of Hert- 
ford the land. The troops were disembarked near Leith ; 
and after dispersing a small body which opposed themj 
thev took tliat town without resistance, and tlien marchea 
to Edinburgh. Die gates were soon beaten down, (for little 
or no resistance was made,) and the English first pil.aged 
and then set fire to the city. The regent and cardinal were 
not prepared to oppose so great a force, and they fled to 
Stirling. Hertford marched eastward; and being joined 
by a new body under Evers, warden of the east mardics, 
lie laid waste ‘the w-liole coiintrv, burned and destroyed 
lladdiiiglon and Dunbar, then' retreated into England ; 
havinv lo-l only forty men in the whole expedition. The 
Earl of zVrraii collected some f rces ; hut hnding that the 
Emdish were already departed, lie turned them against 
Lenox, who was jiistU suspected of a correspondence with 
tlie enemy. Tliat iiohfeman, after making some resistance, 
wnb ol)liji0cl to fly into EoiilriTidj '\\li0r6 Hcnr^^ SGttlGQ u. 
pension on hinij and even e;aYe him lus riiece, Xjad> 
garet Douglas, in marriage. In return, Lenox stipulated 
conditions^ by wliicli, hud he been able to evecule theirij 
he must have reduced his country to total servilude.>' 
llenrv’s policy was blamed in this sudden and violent 
incursion ; by whicii lie inflamed the passions of the Scots, 
without subduing their spirit; and it was commonly said, 
that he did too much, if he intended to solicit an alliance, 
and too little, if he meant a conquest.^ But the reason 
of lus recalling the troops so soon yvas, his eagerness to 
carry on a projected enterprise against France, in which 
he uitendeu to employ the whole force of his kingdom, 
lie had concerted a plan with the emperor, which tlireat- 
ened the total rum of that monarchy, and must, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, ha\e involved the ruin of England. 
Tlicse'two princes had agreed to invade France with forces 
amounting to above a hundred thousand men : Henry 
eniraged to set out from Calais ; Cliarles from the Low 
Co'untries : they were to enter on no siege ; hut leaving 
all the frontier towns boliind them, to march directly to 
Paris, where they were to join their forces, and thence to 
proceed to the entire conquest of the kingdom. Francis 
could not oppose to these formidable preparations much 
above forty tliousand men. 
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urhjuly Henry, having appointed the queen, re- 
Canip.nt.nin gent, during hib absence, passed over to 
I'rame. Qalais With thirty thousand men, accom- 


panied by the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, Filz-alan Earl 
of AruncfeljVere, Earl of Oxford, the Earl of Surrey, Paulet, 
Lord St. John, Lord Ferrers of Chartley, Lord Mountjoy, 
Lord Grey of Wilton, Sir Anthony Brorvn, Sir Francis 
Bryan, and the most flourishing nobility and gentry of his 
kingdom. Tlie English army was soon joined by the 
Count de Buren, admiral of Flanders, with ten thousand 
foot and four thousand horse ; and the whole composed 
an army which nothing on that frontier was able to resist. 
The cliief force of the French armies was drawn to the side 
of Champagne, in order to oppose the Imperialists. 

The emperor, with an army of near sixty thousand men, 
had taken the field much earlier than Henry ; and not to 
lose time, while he waited for the arrival of his confederate, 
he sat down before Luxembourg, which was surrendered 
to him : he thence proceeded to Commercy on the Meuse, 
winch he took : Ligny met with the same fate : he next laid 
siege to St. Disier on the Marne, winch, though a weak 
place, made a brave resistance under the Count of San- 
cerre, the governor, and the siege was protracted beyond 
expectation. 

Tlie emperor was employed before this town at the 
time the English forces were assembled in Picardy. Henry, 
either tempted by the defenceless condition of the French 
fi'ontier, or thinking that the emperor had first broken hfs 
engagement by forming sieges, or, perhaps, foreseeing at 
last the dangerous consequences of entirely subduing' the 
French power, instead of marching forward to Pans, sat 
down before Montreuil and Boulogne. Tlie Duke of Nor- 
folk commanded the army before hlontreuil : the king 
liimself that before Boulogne. Vervm was governor of 
the latter place, and under him Philip Corse, a brave old 
soldier, who encouraged the garrison to defend themselves 

itihSeni to the last extremity against the English. He 
‘ ■ was killed during the course of the siege, 

and the town was immediately surrendered to Ileniy, by 
the cowardice of Vervm ; who was afterwards beheaded 
for this dishonourable capitulation. 

During the course of this siege Charles had taken St. 
Disier, and finding the season much advanced, he began 
to hearken to a treaty of iieace witli France, since all his 
schemes for subduing that kingdom were likely to prove 
abortiv'e. In order to have a pretence for deserting his 
ally, he sent a messenger to the English camp, requiring 
Henry immediately to fulfil his engagements, and to meet 
him with his army before Pans. Henry replied, that he 
was too far engaged in the siege of Boulogne to raise it 
with honour, and that the emperortiimself had first broken 
the concert, by besieging St. Disier. This answer served 

18 th Sr )t Charles as a sufficient reason for concluding 
■ a peace with Francis, at Crepy, where no 
inention was made of England. He stipulated to give 
Flanders as a dowry to his daughter, whom lie agreed to 
marry to the Duke of Orleans, Francis’s second son ; and 
Francis, in return, withdrew his troops from Piedmont 
and Savoy, and renounced all claim to Milan, Naples, 
and other territories in Italy. Tins peace, so advantageous 
to Francis, was procured, partly by the decisive victorv 
obtained in the beginning of the camjiaign, by the Count 
of Anguyen, over the Imperialists, at Cerisolles, in Pied- 
mont, partly by the emperor’s great desire to turn Ins arms 
against the protestant princes in Germany. Charles 
ordered his troops to separate from the English in Picar- 
dy ; and Henry, finding himself obliged to raise the siege 

•soihSept of Montreuil, returned into England. This 
campaign served to the populace as matter 
of great triumpli ; but all men of sense concluded that the 
king had, as in all his former military enterprises, made, 
at a great expense, an acquisition which was of no im- 
portance. 

The war with Scotland, meanwhile, was conducted 
feebly, and with various success. Sir Ralph Evers, now 
Lord Evers, and Sir Bryan Latoun, made an inroad into 
that kingdom; and having laid waste the counties of 
Tiviotdale and the Merse, they proceeded to the abbey of 


Coldingham, which they took possession of and fortified. 
The governor assembled an army of eight ihou'^and men, 
in order to dislodge the'm from this post ; but he had no’ 
sooner opened his batteries before the place, than a sudden 
panic seized him ; he left the army, and fled to Dunbar. 
He complained of the mutiny of his troops, and pretended 
apprehensions lest they should deliver him into the hands 
of the English : but his own unwarlike spirit was gener- 
ally believed to have been the motive of this dishonourable 
flight. The Scottish army, upon the departure of their 
general, fell into confusion ; and had not Angus, with a 
few of his retainers, brought off the cannon, and iirotected 
their rear, the English might have gained great advantages 
over them. Evers, elated with this success, boasted 
to Henry that he had conquered all Scotland to the 
Forth; and he claimed a reward for this important ser- 
vice. The Duke of Norfolk, who knew with what diffi- 
cultv such acquisitions would be maintained against a 
warlike enemy, advised the king to grant him, as his re- 
ward, the conquests of which he boasted so highly. The 
next inroad made by the English showed 
the vanity of Evers’s hopes. 'This general • • •> • 
led about five thousand men into Tiviotdale, and was em- 


abbey of Melioss. Angus had roused the governor to 
moie activity; and a proclamation being issued for as- 
sembling the troops of the neighbouring counties, a con- 
siderable body had repaired thither to oppose the enemy. 
Norman Lesly, son of the Ear! of Rothes, had also joined 
tile army, with some volunteers from Fife ; and he inspired 
courage into the whole, as well by this accession of force, 
as by his personal bravery and intrepidity. In older to 
bring their troops to the necessity of a steadv defence, the 
Scottish leaders ordered all their cavalry to dismount; and 
they resolved to wan, on some high grounds near An- 
cram, the assault of the English. The F.ng- j.,uT-b 
lish, whose past successes had taught them ' ' ’ 

too much to despise the enemy, thought, when they saw 
the Scottish horses led off the field, that the whole army 
was retiring; and they hastened to attack them. The 
Scots received them in good oider; and being favoured 
by the advantage of the ground, as well as by the surprise 
of the English, who expected no resistance, they soon put 
them to flight, and pursued them with considerable 
slaughter. Evers and Latoun were both killed, and above 
a thousand men were made prisoners. In order to sup- 
port the Scots in this war, Francis, some time after, sent 
over a body of auxiliaries, to the number of three thou- 
sand five hundred men, under the command of Mont- 
gomery, Lord of Lorges.“ Reinforced by these succours, 
the governor assembled an army of fifteen thousand men at 
Haddington, and maiched thence to ravage the east borders 
of England. He laid all waste wherever he came ; and 
having met with no considerable resistance, he retired into 
his own country, and disbanded his army. The Earl of 
Hereford, in revenge, committed ravages on the middle 
and west marches; and the war on both sides was sig- 
nalized rather by the ills inflicted on the enemy, than by 
anv considerable advantage gained by either party. 

The war, likew'ise, between France and England, was 
not distinguished this year by any memorable event. 
Francis had equipped a fleet of above two hundred sail, 
besides galleys ; and having embarked some land-forces 
on board, he sent them to make a descent m Eiigland.>> 
They sailed to the Isle of Wight, where they found the 
English fleet lying at anchor in St. Helen’s. It consisted 
not of above a hundred sail ; and the admiral thought it 
niost advisable to remain in that road, in ho| es of draw- 
ing the French into the narrow channels and the rocks, 
which were unknown to them. The two fleets cannonaded 
each other for two days; and except the sinking of the 
Mary Rose, one of tlie largest ships of the English fleet, 
the damage on both sides was inconsiderable. 

Francis’s chief intention in equipping so great a fleet 
was, to prevent tlie English from throwing succours into 
Boulogne, which he resolved to besiege ; and for that pur- 
pose, lie ordered a fort to be built, by which he intended 
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to block up the harbour. After a considerable loss of 
time and money, the fort was found so ill constructed, 
that he was oblif'ed to abandon U; and tlioui;h he had 
ushcmbicd on that frontier an army of near forty tliousaiid 
men, he w.is not able to eflect any coiisiduiablc entuiprihc. 
Henry, in order to dufuiid his {lossussioiis iii Fi.uicl*, liati 
Icvieil fourteen tliousaml Germans : who, luvini; nuirdied 
to Fleurines, in tlie bishopric of LiuKu, iuumi that they 
could advnnrc no furtlier. Tlie uui|icror would nut iilloiv 
them a p.iss.i|;c tliroii!:h his ihniiiniuiis : thuv roceiviHl iii- 
tellif'encu of a siipeiiur ariiiy on the side urFr.iiicc re.idy 
to intenept them : wmiluf uccupatiuii and of pay soon 
produced a iiiulmy ammi)' tliein : and luviti); seued the 
English eommi!>s.iries, us a seeurily fur arnsirs, they rctnsit- 
utl into their own country. There appears to have been 
some want of forosiKht in'ihis u\pensno uriiiaineiit. 

eu N'lir. 'I'he itnat exneiisu of tlivsu two wars, 

a'iuiImiihiii. maiiiiniiied hv llenry, ohliited hnn to suin- 
niim a new parliament. The Coininuus ■•ranted him a 
subsidy, iMSalile in two years, of two sliilhiiKs a pound on 
hind:* ine's|nriUiahty sotud him six .shillings a |iound. 
Hut the pnrlMinent,apptehensnu lest inoreileiiMiids .should 
he in.ide upon them, eiiile.w oared to sat u themselves by a 
very extraordni.iry hherahty of other neuple's property: by | 
one tote they bestowed on the kmc >“1 the revenues of the ' 
universities,' as well as of the chaniriv.s, free cliaiiels,** | 
and liuspiuls. lleiiry was phstsetl with this contession, 
as it iiiLreaseil his power; hut he h.id no inteiiliuii to rub 
Ie.irninc of all her endow nieiits ; and he soon took care to 
inform the iiiiitersiiiet that he iiie.mt not to touch their 
letemies. 'l1ius ihisc aiiciiiit and celehraiid esialdisii- 
nieiits owe their exisleiico to the ceiiitosity of tlie kmc, 
not to tile |iroiectiuii of this sen do and proslilule {tar- 
liaiiicnt. 

'Hie prustiiiile sjurit of the |uthameiit Ittither appeared 
in the |iri*ainble ofa sl.itiite,'' in wltieh diet rei-uciiise the 
kmc to hate alwats I ten, hy the wonl of God, supreme 
lie.id of the cliun.h of Enyl.rnd: and .icknuttledciil ilut 
an'lihishops, hishojis, and oilnr icthsuslieal |K.rson.i, 
lute iiuiiuiinir oi jiirisdiiiton hut by his royal iii.uiilaie: 
to hnn a'oiie, say they, ami siuli persuici as he shdl a|>> 
point, full iHiwir'aud authoiitt is citvii fruin aliutetuhear 
and detetniiiie all iii.iniiir of t.iiisis cLtlisiaslieal, and to 
curieci all iiMiiiii r of Inn siis, errors, t ices, .iiid siuswli.iU 
suetir. No iiieiilioii is hero made of the (.umum.iitc of a 
ioiiiuiaiiun, or eteii of a p irliaiiitiil. Ills pruslainaiiuns 
are. in elfiel, .letnuwlLdytil lu hate, mil only the forte of 
law, hill ihc aillliorily of retelaliun; and lit his royal 
powir he iiiichl ncukiie the atiioiis of iiicii, luiiirul ilieir 
word', .iiid ft ell dirtti their inward seiiiiiiitnls and 
opiiiiuns. 

^ Tlie kiiic made, in ptisoii, a s|)eLth to the 

' |iarhanii-ni on | ruiucuiiic iheiii ; iii wliich, 

afitr lhankiiic iheiii for their luvinc aiiathiiieiii loliiin, 
wliiili, he said, tipialled what w.is eter |iJid by their aii> 
iLsiurs III aiit_ kmc of I-aicland, he luiiiiilaiiiLd of their 
dissensions, dispuiis, and .inimiisii.es in reliciun. lie luM 
llieni, that the 'vteral nulpits wire httoiiie a kind of liat- 
leriis acaiiist laili olfiir; and llui one pnaelitr tallul 
uiiother In n tic anil aiialupiisl, whieh was rvLdi.iled by the 
oppruhriuiis apiiellaiiuiis of papist and hi|iucrilc : that he 
hail pirniiil d his people the use of the Ssriniiires, not in 
onler to riimisli ilium ttiih iiiaii rials fur disputinc and 
railiiic, hut that he iiitchl enable ihuiii to inforiii their ton- 
scieiiLvs, and iiisirutt their ehildrt'ii and families : that it 
cneted Ills heirl to tiiid how that precious jewel w.is pros- 
litiiled, hy heme mlrodiiied miu iliecunversatiimufctery 
alehouse and Lituni,.‘indeinpliiytd as :i pretence furdecry- 
inc the .s|iiriuial and ley d ihisiiits : and lh.it he was sorry 
to ohserte that the wonl of God, while it was the uhjcil of 
so inuch anxious speeukiliuii, h.id tery little iniiiieiite on 
their pnicliee ; and, iliai tliuiich an imaciii.iiy knotvlcdip: 
so iiiiich ubuiiiided, eliarily w.u daily come to ileeat.* Tiic 
kmc iravu cood adviee ; hut his own examplei by eii- 
cuiiracmc s|ieeulaiiun and dispute, was ill fniid to pro- 
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mote that peaceable submission of opinion which he 
recommended. 

Henry employed in military preparations . „ . 

the money granted by parliament; and he ' 
sent over the Earl of Hertford, and iLord Lisle, the ad- 
miral, to Calais, with n buiW of nine thousand men, two- 
thirds of which consisted orforeicncis. Some skirmishes 
of sniiill moiiiciit ensued with the French ; and no hoiies 
of any eonsiderahle progress could he entertained by either 
party. Henry, whose animosity agiuiist Fnmeis was not 
violent, had civen sullicicnt vent to his humour by this 
short war ; and fmdmc that from his creat increase in cor- 
imluncc and decay in strenetb, he could not hope for much 
loiicer life, be was desirous of ciidiii" quarrel which 
niiciil prove dangerous to his kinedom during n minority. 
Francis likewise, on his part, was not averse to jicace with 
Enclatid : hceausc, liuviiig lately lust his son, the Duke of 
Orleans, fie revived his ancient claim upon Milan, and 
foresaw that lioslihiies must soon, on that account, break 
out hetwceii him and the emperor. Com- .u, 
inissioners, thercfure, having met at C.impc, I'ute Jus 
a sntall^ idace between Ardies and Guisncs, 
thu articles were soon acrecd on, and the 
neacc sicucil by them, llie chief conditions were, that 
Ileiiry shutihl retain Uoulocnc during eight years, or till 
the former debt due hy Francis should be {uid. Tliis 
debt was sellled at two millions of livria, besides a claim 
of 50U,000 livrc.s, whieh was afterwards to be adjusted, 
Francis took rare to comprehend Scotland in the treaty. 
TliU'i all that Henry obtained hy a war which cost him 
above one nnlliun ‘three hundad and forty thousand 
pounds sierhiig,v was a Kid and a chargeable'seciiriiy for 
a debt, which was nut a third of thu value. 

'lliu king, iinw fieul fruiii all foreign wars, had leisure 
lu ‘^ive Ids attention to duinestie affairs ; iiarlicukirly to 
the fsuhhslimeiit of uiiifuriiniy in opinion, on whieh he 
was so inieiit. 'lliough he allowed an English transla- 
liuii of thu Hible, he had hitherto lieen very can ful to keep 
the mass in l.itm ; hut he was at last prevailetl on to per- 
init that the liiany. a tonsiderahle (uri of the service, 
should U* tuluhraleil in thu vulgar longiic; .iiid, by this 
iiiiiovatiun, he cxciled anew ihe hones of thu lefunncrs, 
whulkid lacii soniewlMl discouraged hy ilic severe law of 
the Six Ariick-s, ()iie petition of the iicvv litany- was a 
praver lu s.ive us /ii»n the (yranny of the liuhop itf Unne, 
unJjhini oil hu tiitethiblf riinnailns. Cniiiliier ciiipluycd 
his'vndit ludnivv Henry into further iiiiiov.iliuns; iiiid 
he took .nlv.iiil.ige of G.iniiiier’s absence, vvhr> w.is sent on 
an i-inhassy lu the emperor: hut Gardiiivr having writlen 
lu llie king, iKit if hu carrietl his opjiosiliun .igaiiisl the 
catliulic religion lu ga-ateruxlri-nntiLS. Cli.irlus llire.iteiied 
lu hre.ik uifall cuiniiierve wilh him, the .success of Craii- 
iiier's prujiLis was fur some liiiiu reUrded. Craiimer lost 
this year the must .siiivx-re and powerful friend tirai he 
|H>ssevse<l at court, Charles Hrandoii, Duke of Suffolk : 
the (jueeii-vhiwager of Fraiiee, cuiisurt to Siitrulk, had 
died Slime y v.i» before. Tills iiuhlum in is one instaiiie 
iKit Heiiry'w.is iiui aliogeilier iiica|MhIe of aeonlLd and 
sh'idy frieiidsliin; -and SulfuR seuiiis to li.ive been worthy 
of the f.ivuiir vviiieh, from his earliest youth, hu had cn- 
juveti with Ills mash-r. 'lIiu king w,is sitting in council 
when infuriiiLd of Sulfulk s death ; -and he look the op- 
purtiinity buih to express Ins own sorrow- for liie luss, and 
lo celchraie the ineriLs uf ihe deee.LsLd. I le decl.ired, (hat 
during the whole course of iheir friendship, his brother- 
in-law h.id never made one attempt to injure an adver- 
siry-,aiid ii.id never whispead a wonl to the disadv-aiiUgc 
of'aiiy iierson. “ Is there any of you, iiiv, lairds, who 
can say as much !’’ When the King su'bjoiiied these 
words, 'he looked luiiiid in ail tlieir r.ives, and s.ivv that 
toiifiisioii wliich the conseiuiisiiess of secret guilt natiirally- 
ilirew upon them.'' 

Craiiiner himself, when heroaved of this suppoit, vyas 
the mute exposed to those caKils of the coiitiieis, which 
llie opposilKiii ill lurty and religion, joined to the usual 
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motives of interest, rendered so frequent amon" Henry’s 
ministers and counsellors. Tlie catliolics took hold of the 
kinv by his passion for ortliodoxy ; and they rejiresented 
to him', that if his laudable zeal for enforcing the truth 
met with no better success, it was altogether owing to the 
primate, uhose e.xample and encouragement were, in 
reahtv, the secret supports of heresy. Henry, seeing the 
point' at which they aimed, feigned a compliance, and 
desired the council to make inquiry into Cranmer’s con- 
duct ; promising that, if he were found guiltv, he should 
bn committed to prison, and brought to condign punish- 
irient. Every body now consideied the primate as lost; 
and Ins old friends, from interested views, as well as the 
opposite party from animosity, began to show him marks 
of neglect and disregard. He was obliged to stand several 
hours among the lacqueys at the door of the council- 
chamber before he could be admitted : and when he was 
at last called in, he was told, that they had determined to 
send him to the Tower. Cranmer said, that he appealed 
to the king himself; and finding his appeal disregarded, 
he produced a ring, which Henry had given him as a 
pledge of favour and protection. The council were con- 
founded ; and when they came before the king, he re- 
iiroved them in the severest terms ; and told them that 
he was well acquainted with Cranmer’s merit, as well as 
with their malignity and envy : but he was determined to 
crush all their cabals, and to teach them, by tbe severest 
discipline, since gentle methods were ineffectual, a more 
dutiful concurrence in promoting his service. Noifolk, 
who was Cranmer’s capital enemy, apologized for their 
conduct, and said, that their only intention was to set the 
primate’s innocence in a full light, by bringing him to an 
open trial : and Henry obliged them all to embrace him 
as a sign of their cordial reconciliation. The mild temper 
of Cranmer rendered this agreement more sincere on his 
part, than is usual in such forced compliances.' 

Persetuiions though Henry’s favour for Cranmer 

rendered fruitless all accusations against him, 
liis pride and peevishness, irritated by his declining state 
of health, impelled him to punish with fresh seventy all 
others who presumed to entertain a different opinion from 
himself, particularly in the capital point of the real pre- 
sence. Anne Ascue, a young woman of merit as well as 
beauty,'* who had great connexions with the chief ladies 
at court, and with the queen herself, was accused of dog- 
matizing on that delicate article ; and Henry, instead of 
showing indulgence to the weakness of her sex and age, 
was but the more provoked that a woman should dare to 
oppose his theological sentiments. She was prevailed on 
by Bonner’s menaces to make a seeming recantation; but 
she qualified it with some reserves, which did not satisfy 
that zealous prelate. She was thrown into prison, and she 
there employed herself in composing prayers and dis- 
courses, by which she fortified lier resolution to endure 
the utmost extremity rather than relinquish her religious 
principles. She even wrote to the king, and told'him, 
that, as to the Lord’s supper, she believed as much as 
Christ himself had said of it, and as much of his divine 
doctrine as the catholic church had required : but while 
she could not he brought to acknowledge an assent to the 
king’s explications, this declaration availed her nothing, 
and was rather regarded as a fresh insult. The chancellor, 
Wriothesely, who had succeeded Audley, and who was 
much attached to the catholic party, was sent to examine 
her with regard to her patrons at court, and the great 
ladies who were in correspondence with her: but she 
maintained a laudable fidelity to her friends, and would 
confess nothing. She was put to the torture, in the most 
barbarous manner, and continued still resolute in preserv- 
ing secresy. Some authors' add an extraordinary cir- 
cumstance : that the chancellor, who stood by, ordered 
the lieutenant of the Tower to stretch the rack still fur- 
ther ; but that officer refused compliance : the chancellor 
menaced him ; but met with a new refusal : upon which 
that magistrate, who was otherwise a person of merit, but 
intoxicated with religious zeal, put his own hand to the 
rack, and drew it so violently that he almost tore her 
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body asunder. Her -constancy still surpassed the bar- 
barity of her persecutors, and they found all their efforts 
to be baffled. She u as then condemned to be bitmea 
alive; and being so dislocated by the rack that she could 
not stand, she was carried to the’ stake in a chair. Toge- 
ther with her were conducted Nicholas Beleman, a iirast 
.Tohn Lassels, of the king’s household, and .lolin Adams’ 
a tailor, who had been condemned for the same crime to 
the same punishment. They were all tied to the stake • 
and, in that dreadful situation, the chancellor sent to ml 
form them that their pardon was ready drawn and signed, 
and should instantly ne given them, if they uould merit 
it by a recantation. They only regarded this offer as a 
new ornament to their crown of martyrdom ; and they 
saw with tranquillity the executioner kindle the flames 
which consumed them. \\ riothesely did not consider, 
that this public and noted situation interested their honour 
the more to maintain a steady perseverance. 

Though the secresy and fidelity of Ann Ascue saved 
the queen from this peril, that princess soon after fell 
into a new danger, from which she narrowly escaped. 
An ulcer had broken out in the king’s leg, which, added 
to Ills extreme corpulency, and his bad habit of bod\, 
bpg.an both to threaten his life, and to render him eyen 
more than usually peevish and passionate. The queen 
attended him with the most tender and dutiful care, ,iiid 
endeavoured, by every soothing art and complia'ice, to 
allay those gusts of humour to which he was become so 
subject. His f.ivourite topic of conversation was theology, 
and Catherine, whose good sense enabled her to discourse 
on any subject, was frequently engaged in the argument ; 
and being secretly inclined to the principles of the re- 
formers, she unwarily betrayed too much of her mind on 
these occasions. Henry, highly provoked that she should 
presume to differ from bim, complained of her obstinacy 
to Gaidiner, who gladly laid hold of the oppoitumty to 
inflame the quarrel. He praised the king’s anxious con- 
cern for preserving the orthodoxy of his subjects ; and 
represented, that the more elevated the person wasivho 
was chastised, and the more near to his person, the greater 
terror would the example strike into every one, and the 
more glorious would the sacrifice appear to posterity. 
The chancellor, being consulted, was engaged by religious 
zeal to second these topics ; and Henry, hurried on by 
his own impetuous temper, and encouraged by his coun- 
sellors, went so far as to order articles of impeachment to 
be drawn, up against his consort. Wriotheselv executed 
his commands ; and soon after brought the paper to him 
to be signed : for as it was high treason to tnrow slander 
upon the queen, he might otherwise have been questioned 
for his temerity. By some means, this important paper 
fell into the hands of one of the queen’s friends, who 
immediately carried the intelligence to her. She was 
sensible of the extreme danger to which she was exjiosed ; 
but did not despair of being able, by her prudence aiirl 
address, still to elude the efforts of her enemies. She 
paid her usual visit to the king, and found him in a more 
seiene disposition than she had reason to expect. He 
entered on the subject which was so familiar to him ; and 
he seemed to challenge her to an argument in divinity. 
She gently declined the conversation, and remarked, that 
such profound speculations were ill suited to the natural 
imbecility of her sex. Women, she said, by their first 
creation, were made subject to men : the male was created 
after the image of God ; the female after the image of the 
male: it belonged to the husband to choose principles for 
his wife; the wife’s duty was, in all cases, to adopt im- 
plicitly the sentiments of her husband : and as to herself. 
It was doubly her duty, being blest with a husband who 
was qualified, by his judgment and learning, not only to 
choose principles for Ins own family, but for the most wise 
and knowing of every nation. “ Not so 1 by St. Mary,” 
replied the king ; “ you are now become a doctor, Kate ; 
and better fitted to give than receive instruction.” She 
meekly replied, that she was sensible how little she was 
entitled to these praises; that though she usually declined 
not any conversation, however sublime, when proposed by 
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Ins ronjesty, she ■vvcll know, llint licr cnncejitions could 
sen-e to no other purpose tliati to L'ire him a littU mo. 
mentary amusement; that she found the coincr':atioii apt 
to hiiiLniish, v.hcn not revoed hy some opposition, and 
she lind seiiturtd sometimes to feitrn a coiitrarittv of 
sentiments, in order to l'ivo him the nleosiire ol ipfiiliiitr 
her; and that she aKo |nirpostd, hy tin-, innocent artifue, 
to enuatre him into topics sshenre she had observed, by 
frequent e\|)erii‘nce, t'nat she rcaprd profit and instruction. 
“ And is It so, s^^tctht,^rt rejilitd the hinj;; “ then are 
we perfect friends acMin.” He embraced her with {treat 
afiection, and sent her away with tissuranees of bis protec- 
tion and kindness, Ibr enemies, who knew nothin;: of 
tins sudden cli.in"C, prop.ired ne\t day to coiney her to 
the Tosver, pursuant to the kins’s vrarmnt. Henry and 
Catherine uere coiuersiii!: amicalily in tlie warden, when 
tlie cliaiicellor ap]ie.iied, with forty of the puisuivants. 
The kini: spoke to linn at some distance from her; and 
seemed to expostulate with him in the severest manner: 
she even oveiheard the :ii)|iellations of knnvc^ Jhol, and 
beast, which he liberally bestow cd upon that maeistiate ; and 
then ordered him to deiiart Ins prosence : she afterwards 
interposed, to mitigate Ins anger : he said to her, “ poor 
soul ! ^ou know not how ill entitled this man is to your 
{rood offices.’’ Thenceforth the queen, having narrowly- 
escaped so ereat a dan{;er, was careful not to offend Henry’s 
humour by anv contradiction ; and Gardiner, whose 
malice had’ endeavoured to widen the breach, could never 
afterwards recam Ins favour and good opinion.^ 

But Henry’s ttrarinical disposition, soured by ill health, 
burst out soon after, to the destruction of a man who pos- 
sessed a much superior rank to that of Gardiner. The 
Duke of Norfolk and his father, during this whole reign, 
and even a part of the foregoing, had been regarded as the 
{p-eatest subjects in the kingdom, and had rendered con- 
siderable service to the crown. The duke himself had in 
his vouth acquired reputation by naval enterprises : he had 
much contributed to the victory gained over the Scots at 
Flouden : he had suppressed a dangerous rebellion in the 
north : and he had always done his part with honour, in 
all the expeditions agaiiist Trance. Fortune seemed to 
conspire with liis own industry, m raising him to the 
greatest elevation. From the favours heaped on him hy 
the crown, he had acquired an immense estate : the king 
had successively been married to two of his nieces ; and 
the king’s natural son, the Duke of Richmond, had married 
his daughter ; besides his descent from the ancient family 
of the Mowbravs, by which he was allied to the throne, 
he had espoused a daughter of the Duke of Buckingham, 
who was descended, by a female, from Edward III. : and 
as he was believed still to adhere secretly to the ancient 
religion, he was regarded, both abroad and at home, as the 
head of tlie catholic party. But all these circumstances, 
in proportion as they exalted the duke, provoked the 
jealousy of Henry; and he foresaw danger, during his 
son’s minority, both to the public tranquillity and to the 
new ecclesiastical system, from the attempts of so potent 
a subject. But nothing tended more to expose Norfolk 
to the king’s displeasuie, than the prejudices which Henry 
had entertained against the Earl of Suirey, son of that 
nobleman. 

Surrey was a young man of the most promising hopes, 
and had distinguished himself by every accomplishment 
which became a scholar, a courtier, and a soldier. He 
excelled in all the military exercises which were then in 
request : he encouraged the fine arts by his patronage and 
example : he had made some successful attempts in 
poetry ; and being smitten with the romantic (pillantry of 
the age, he celebrated the praises of his mistress, by his 
jieti and his lance, in every masque and tournament. His 
spirit and ambition were equal to his talents and his 
quality ; and he did not always regulate Ins conduct by the 
caution and reserve which Ins situation lequired. He had 
been left governor of Boulogne vi hen that town was taken 
by Henry ; but though his personal bravery was unques- 
tioned, he had been unfortunate in some rencounters with 
the French. The king, somewhat displeased with his 
conduct, had sent over Hertford to command in his place; 
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and Siirrcv was so imprudent as to drop some mniacii-g 
expressions against the ministers, on account of this 
affront which was put iinon him. And us he had refused to 
in.irrj llerlford’s d.uigliler, and eien waied cverv other 
f'rnpos.il of marriage, Henri imagined that he had ciiter- 
tiipcd Mews of espousing tlie Ladi lilari ; and he vi-as 
iiist.intlj di lennined to rcjirt'S, In the most set ere expe- 
dients, so dangerous an ambition. 

Actuated bj all these motiies, and perhaps influenced 
by that old disgust with which the ill conduct of Catherine 
Howard had inspired him against her whole family, he 
gave private orders to arrest Xorfolk and Surrey; and 
they were on the same day confined in the 
Tower. Surrey being a commoner, his trial 
was the more expeditious ; and as to proofs, neither jiar- 
liaments nor juries seem ever to have given the least 
attention to them in any cause of the crown ^ p ir,j. 
during this whole reign. He was accused i Mrunonoi n c 
of entertaining m his family some Italians iw-ns'. 

who were smpected to be spies ; a servant of Ins had paid 
a visit to Cardinal Pole in Italy, whence he was siispecltd 
of holding a correspondence with that obnoxious prelate ; 
he had quartered the arms of Edward the Confessor on 
his scutcheon, which made him be suspected of aspiring to 
the crown, though both he and his ancestors had oj enly, 
during the course of many years, maintained that practice, 
and the heralds had even justified it by their authority. 
These were the crimes for which a jury, notwithstanding 
his eloquent and spirited defence, condemned the Earl of 
Surrey for high treason ; and their sentence was soon after 
executed upon him. 

'Hie innocence of the Duke of Norfolk Aii^mHirnriiic 
was still, if possible, more apparent than that nniw.- ot Nor. 
of his son ; and his services to the crown 
had been greater. IIis duchess, with whom he lived on 
bad terms, had been so base as to carry intelligence to Ins 
enemies of all she knew against him : Elizabeth Holland, 
a mistress of his, had been equally subservient to the 
designs of the court : yet, with all these advantages. Ins 
accusers discovered no greater crime, than Ins once saying 
that the king was sickly, and could not hold out long; 
and the kingdom was likely to fall into disorders, through 
the diversity of religious opinions. He wiote a pathetic 
letter to the king, pleading his jiast services, and protesting 
his innocence: soon after, he embraced a more pioper 
expedient for appeasing Henry, by making a submission 
and confession, such as his enemies required : but nothing 
could mollify the unrelenting temper of the 
king. He assembled a parliament as the 
surest and most expeditious instrument of Ins tyranny ; 
and the House of Peers, without examining the prisoner, 
without trial or evidence, passed a bill of attainder against 
him, and sent it down to the Commons-. Cranmer, though 
engaged for many years in an opposite party to Norfolk, 
and though he had' received many and great injut ies from 
liim, would have no hand in so unjust a prosecution ; and 
he retired to liis seat at Croydon." The king was now 
approaching fast towards his end ; and fearing lest Nor- 
folk should escape him, ho sent a message to the Commons, 
by which he desired them to hasten the bill, on pretence 
that Norfolk enjoyed the dignity of Earl Marshal, and it 
was necessary to appoint another, who might officiate at 
the ensuing ceremony of installing his son Prince of 
Wales. 'The obsequious Commons obeyed his directions, 
though founded on so frivolous a pretence ; and the king, 
having affixed the royal assent to the bill by commission- 
ers, issued orders for the e.xecution of Norfolk on the 
morning of the twenty-ninth of January. But news being 
carried to the Tower, that the king himself liad expired 
that night, the lieutenant deferred obeying the warrant; 
and it was not thought advisable by the council to begin 
a now reign by the death of the greatest nobleman in the 
kingdom, who had been condemned by a sentence so 
unjust and tyrannical. 

■Tho king’s health had long been in a declining state ; 
but for several days all those near him plainly saw his 
end approaching. He was become so froward, that no 
one durst inform” him of his condition; and ns some per- 
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sons during tliis reisn liad suffered as traitors for foretell- 
ing the king’s death,'’ every one was afraid lest, in tlie 
transports of liis fury, he might, on this pretence, punish 
capitally the author of such friendly intelligence. At last. 
Sir Anthony Denny ventured to disclose to him the fatal 
secret, and exhorted him to prepare for the fate which was 
awaiting him. He expressed his resignation ; and desired 
that Cranraer might be sent for : hut before the prelate 
arrived he was speechless, though he still seemed to retain 
his senses. Cranmer desired him to give some sign of 
his dying in the faith of Christ : he squeezed the prelate’s 

Death of the hand, and immediately expired, after a reign 
tin?. of thirty-seven years and nine months; and 
in the fifty-sixth year of his age. 

The king had made his will near a month before his 
demise; in which he confirmed the destination of parlia- 
ment, by leaving the crown, first to Prince Edward, then 
to the Lady Mary, next to the Lady Eliz.abeth. The two 
princesses he obliged, under the penalty of forfeiting their 
title to the crown, not to marry w ithout consent of the 
council, which he appointed for the government of his 
minor son. After his own children, he settled the succes- 
sion on Frances Brandon, Marchioness of Dorset, elder 
daughter of his sister, the French queen ; then on Eleanor, 
Countess of Cumberland, the second daughter. In pass- 
ing over the posterity of the Queen of Scots, his elder 
sister, he made use of the power obtained from parlia- 
ment; but as he subjoined, that, after the failure of the . 
French queen’s posterity, the crown should descend to 
the next lawful heir, it afterwards became a question, 
whether these words could be applied to the Scottish line. 
It tvas thought that those princes were not the next heirs, 
after the house of Suffolk, but before that house ; and that 
Henry, by expressing himself in this manner, meant en- 
tirely to exclude them. The late injuries which he had 
received from the Scots, had irritated him extremely 
against that nation ; and he maititained to the last that 
character of violence and caprice, by which his life had 
been so much distinguished. Another ciicumstance of 
his will may suggest the same reflection with regard to 
strange contrarieties of his temper and conducti ve left 
money for masses to he said for delivering his soul from 
purgatory ; and though he destroyed all those institutions 
established by his ancestors and others for the benefit of 
their souls ; and had even left the doctrine of purgatory 
doubtful in all the articles of faith which he promulgated 
during his later years ; he was yet determined, when the 
hour of death u’as approaching, to take care at least of his 
orvn future repose, and to adhere to the safer side of the 
question.P 

Ills character difficult to give a ju't summary of this 

■prince’s qualities: he was so different from 
himself in different paits of his reign, that, as is well re- 
marked by Lord Herbert, his history is his best character 
and description. Theabsoluteuncontrolled authority which 
he maintained at home, and the regard which he acquired 
among foreign nations, are circumstances which entitle 
him, in some degree, to the appellation of a greof prince; 
while his tyranny and barbarity exclude him from the 
character of a ^nod one. He possessed, indeed, great 
vigour of mind, which qualified him for exercising do- 
ininion over men ; courage, intrepidity, vigilance, inflexi- 
bility : and though these qualities lay not always under 
the guidance of a regular and solid judgment, they were 
accompanied with good parts and an extensive capacity ; 
and every one dreaded a contest with a man who was 
known never to yield or to forgive, and who, in every 
controversy, was determined either to ruin himself or lii's 
antagonist. A catalogue of his vices would comprehend 
many of the worst qualities incident to human nature : 
violence, cruelty, profusion, rapacity, injustice, obstinacy, 
arrogance, bigotry, presumption, caprice : but neither was 
he subject to all these vices in the most extreme degree, 
nor was he at intervals altogether destitute of virtue : he 
v-as sincere, open, gallant, liberal, and capable at least of 
a temporary friendship and attachment. In this respect 
he was unfortunate, tnat the incidents of his rei^ served 


to display his faults -in their full light : the treatment 
which he met with from the court of Rome, provoked 
nirn to vio'ence; the danger of a revolt from his suner 
stifious subjects, seemed to require the most extreme 
seventy. But it must at the same time be acknowledged 
that h s situation tended to throw an additional lustre on 
what was great and magnanimous in his character : the 
emulation between the emperor and the French king 
rendered his alliance, notwithstanding his impolitic con- 
duct, of great importance in Europe ; the extensive powers 
of his prerogative, and the submissive, not to say slavish 
disposition of his parliaments, made it the more easy for 
him to as.sume and maintain that entire dominion, by 
which his reign is so much distinguished in the English 
history. 

It may seem a little extraordinary, that notwithstanding 
his cruelty, his extortion, his violence, his arbitrary ad- 
ministration, this prince not only acquired the reg.ird of 
his subjects, but never was the object of their hatred : he 
seems even, in some degree, to have possessed, to the last, 
their love and aft’ection.i His exterior qualities were ad- 
vantageous, and fit to captivate the multitude : his mag- 
nificence and personal bravery rendered him illustrious 
in vulgar eyes : and it may be said, with truth, that the 
English, in that age, were so thoroughly subdued, that, 
like eastern slaves, they were inclined to admire those 
acts of violence and tyranny which were exercised over 
themselves, and at their own expense. 

With regard to foreign states, Henry appears long to 
have supported an intercourse of friendship with Francis, 
more sincere and disinterested than usually takes place 
between^ neighbouring princes. Their common jealousv 
ot the Emperor Charles, and some resemblance’ in their 
characters, (though the comparison sets the French mon- 
arch in a very superior and advantageous light,) served as 
the cement of their mutual amity. Francis is said to have 
been affected with the king’s death, and to have expressed 
much regret for the loss. His own health began to de- 
cline: he foretold that he should not long survive his 
friend:*' and he died in about two months after him. 

There were ten parliaments summoned MisceiPneons 
by Henrv VIII. and twenty-three sessions irAnsAcuons. 
held. The whole time in which these parliaments sat 
during this long reign exceeded not three years and a 
half. It amounted not to a twelvemonth during the first 
twenty years. The innovations in religion obliged the 
king afterwards to call these assemblies more frequently : 
but though these were the most important transactions 
that ever fell under the cognizance of parliament, their de- 
voted submission to Henry’s will, added to their earnest 
desire of soon returning to their country seats, produced a 

3 uick despatch of the bills, and made the sessions of .short 
uration. All the king’s caprices were indeed blindly 
complied with, and no regard was jiaid to the safety or 
liberty of the subject. Besides the violent prosecution of 
whatever he was pleased to term heresy, the laws of trea- 
son were multiplied beyond all former precedent. Even 
words to the disparagement of the king, queen, or royal 
issue, were subjected to that penalty; and so 'ittle care 
was taken in framing these rigorous statutes, that they con- 
tain obvious contradictions ; insomuch that, had thev been 
strictly executed, every man without exception must have 
fallen under the penalty of treason. By one statute,’ for 
instance, it was declared treason to assert the validity of 
the king’s marriage, either with Catherine of Arragon, or 
Anne Boleyn : by another* it was treason to say any 
thing to the disparagement or slander of the princesses, 
Mary and Elizabeth ; and to call them spurious, would 
no doubt have been construed to their slander. Nor 
would even a profound silence, with regard to these delicate 
points, be able to save a person from such penalties. For 
by the former statute, whoever refused to answer upon 
oath any point contained in that act, was subjected to the 
pains of treason. The king, therefore, needed only pro- 
pose to any one a question with regard to the legality of 
either of his first marriages : if the person were silent', he 
was a traitor by law : if he answered either in the negative 
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or in the affirmative, tie was no less a traitor. So mon- 
strous were the inconsistencies which arose from the furious 
passions of the king, and the slavisli submission of liis 
parliaments It is hard to say whether these contradictions 
were owing to Henry’s piecipitancy, or to a formed design 
of tyranny. 

It may not be impioper to recapitulate whatever is 
memorable in the statutes of this reign, whether with 
regard to government or commerce : nothing can better 
show the genius of the age than such a rc\iew of the 

' The abolition of the ancient lebgion much contributed 
to the regular e\fCutiou of justice. While the catholic 
superstition subsisted, theie was no possibility of punish- 
ing any crime in the cleigy: the church would not per- 
mit the magistrate to tr^ the offences of her members, and 
she could not herself inflict any cimI penalties upon them. 
But Henrv lestrained these pernicious immunities: the 
privilege of clergy wtis abolished for the crimes of petty 
tieason, murder, and felony, to all under the degree of a 
subdeacon. n But the former superstition not only pro- 
tected crimes m the clergy ; it exempted also the laity 
from punishment, by affording them shelter in the churches 
and sanctuaries The pailiameiit abridged these privileges. 
It was first declared, that no sanctuaries were allowed m 
cases of high tieason next, iii those of murder, felony, 
rapes, burglart, and petty tieason:'- and it limited them 
in other particulais.y The further progress of the Reform- 
ation removed all distinction between the clergy and other 
subjects ; and also abolished entirely the pruilcges of sanc- 
tuaries. These consequences were implied m the neglect 
of the canon law. 

The only expedient emploted to support the military 
spirit during this age was, the reviving and extending of 
some old laws enacted for the encouragement of archery, 
on which the defence of the kingdom was supposed much 
to depend. Everv man was ordered to have a bow:' 
butts were ordered to be erected in everv parish:” and 
every bowyer was ordered, for each bow of \ew which be 
made, to make two of elm or wicli for the service of the 
common people. t' The use of cross-bows and hand-guns 
was also iiroliibited ” What rendered the English bow- 
men more formidable was, that they carried halberts with 
them, by which they were enabled upon occasion to en- 
gage in close fight with the enemy Fiequent musters or 
arrays weie also made of the people, even during time of 
])eace ; and all men of substance were obliged tohaiea 
complete suit of armour or harness, as it was called.' 'I'he 
martial spirit of the English, during that age, rendered this 
precaution, it was thought, sufficient for the defence of the 
nation ; and as the king had then an absolute power of 
commanding the service of all Ins sub|octs, he could in- 
stantly, 111 case of danger, appoint new officers, and lew 
regiment-., and collect an army as numerous as he pleased. 
'When no faction or dnision prevailed among the people, 
there w.is no foreign power that ever thought of invading 
England. The cit\ of London alone could muster fifteen 
thousand men f Discipline, however, was an advantage 
wanting to those tioops; though the garrison of C.dais 
was a nuisery of officers; and Toiirnay first,p Boulogne 
afterw'ards, served to increase the number. Eveiy one 
who served a'lioad was allowed to alienate Ins lands with- 
out paying any fees'' A general permission w.as granted 
to dispose of hind by will ' The parliament was 'o little 
jealous of its privileges, (which indeed were at that time 
scarcely worth preserving,) that there is an instance of one 
•Strode, who, because be had introduced into the Lower 
House some bill regarding tin, was severely treated by the 
Stannary courts in Cornwall : lieai'V fines were imposed on 
him ; and upon Ins lefnsal to jiay, he was thrown into a 
dungeon, loaded with irons, and used in such a manner as 
brought his life in danger : yet all the notice which the 
parliament took of this cnormitv, even in such a paltry 
court, was to enact. That no man could afterwards be 
questioned for Ins conduct in parliamcnt.tv This prohi- 
bition, however, must be supposed to extend only to the 


inferior courts : for as to the king, and privy-council, and 
star-chamber, they were scarcely bound by any law. 

There is a bill of tonnage and poundage, which show-s 
what uncertain ideas the parliament had formed both of 
their own privileges and of the rights of the sovereign. 
This duty had been voted to every king since Henry IV. 
diinnc dio term of liis own life only : yet Henry ylll. hnd 
been allowed to levy it six years without any law ; and 
though there had been four parliaments assembled during 
that time, no attention had been given either to S'"'"'! 
him regularly, or restrain him from levying it- At last the 
parliament resolved to give him that supply ; but even in 
this concession they plainly show themselves at a loss to 
determine whether they grant it, or whether he has a light 
of himself to levy it. They say that the imposition was 
made to endure during the natural life of the late king and 
no longer: they \et blame the merchants who had not 
paid It to the present king : they observe that the law for 
tonnage and pounda'ge was expired ; yet make no scniple 
to call that imposition the king’s due : they affirm, that he 
had sustained great and manifold losses by those who had 
defrauded him of it ; and to provide a remedy, they vote 
him that supply during his life time, and no longer. It is 
remarkable tliat, notwithstanding this last clause, all his 
successors, for more than a century, persevered in the like 
irregular practice ; if a practice may deserve that epithet in 
which the whole nation acquiesced, and which gave no 
offence. But when Charles I. attempted to continue in 
the same course which had now received tlie sanction of 
many generations, so much were the opinions of men 
altered, that a furious tempest was excited by it ; and his- 
torians, partial or ignorant, still represent this measure as 
a most violent and unprecedented enormity in that un- 
happy prince. 

Tlie king was allowed to make laws for Wa'es without 
consent of parliament.™ It was forgotten, that with regard 
both to Wales and England, the limitation was abolished 
hy the statute, which gave to the royal proclamations the 
force of laws. 

The foreign commerce of England, during tins age, was 
mostly confined to the Netherlands. The inhabitants of 
the Low Countries bought the English commodities, and 
distributed them into other parts of Europe. Hence the 
mutual dependence of those countries on each other; and 
the great loss sustained by both in case of a iiiptuie. 
During all the variations of politics, the sovereigns endea- 
voured to avoid coming to this extremity ; and though the 
king usiiallv bore a greater fnendship to Francis, the na- 
tion always leaned towards the emperor. 

In 152’fl, hostilities commenced between England and 
the Low Countries ; and the inconvenience was soon felt on 
both sides. tVhile the Flemings were not allowed to pur- 
chase cloth in England, the English merchants could not 
buy it from the clothiers, and the clothiers were obliged to 
dismiss their workmen, who began to be tumultuous for 
want of bread. The cardinal, jo appease them, sent for 
the merchants, and ordered them to buy cloth as usual : 
They told him, that they could not dispose of it as usual ; 
and, notwithstanding liis menaces, he could get no other 
answer from them." An agreement was at last made, to 
continue the commerce between the states, even duimg 
war. 

It was not till the end of this reign that any salads, car- 
rots, turnips, or other edihle roots, were produced in Eng- 
land. The little of these vegetables that was used, was 
formerly imported from Holland and Flandeis." Queen 
Catherine, when she wanted a salad, was obliged to 
despatch a messenger thither on purpose. The use of 
hops, and the planting of them, was introduced from Flan- 
ders about the beginning of this reign, or end of the pre- 
ceding. 

Foreign artificers, in general, much surpassed the Eng- 
lish in dexterity, industry, and frugality : hence the violent 
animosity which the latter, on many occasions, expressed 
against any of the former who were settled in England. 
They had the assurance to complain, that all their ciistom- 
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crs ^^ent to foieiijn tradesmen; and, in tiie year 1517, 
beni'^f mored 1)\ tlic seditious sermons of one Dr. 13ele, 
and tile iiitntriie*^ of Lincoln, a broker, tliey raised an in- 
surrection. Tiie apiirentices, and others of the poorer sort, 
in London, he^an by breaking open the prisons, where 
.some persons v.ere confined for insultinjt foreigners. They 
next [iroreodcd to the house of Aleutas, a Frenchman, 
much hated by them; where they committed ereat disor- 
ders ; killed some of his servants ; and plundered his goods. 
Tlie major could not appease them; nor Sir Thomas More, 
late under-sheriff, though much respected in the city. They 
also threatened Cardinal Wolsey with some insult; and he 
thought It necessary to fortify his house, and put himself 
on his guard. Tired at last with these disorders, they dis- 
persed themselves; and the Earls of Shrewsbury and Siir- 
ley seized some of them. A proclamation was issued, 
that women should not meet together to babble and talk, 
and that all men should keep their wives in their houses. 
Next day, the Duke of Norfolk came into the city, at the 
head of thirteen hundred armed men, and made inquiry 
into the tumult. Bele and Lincoln, and several others, 
were sent to the Tower, and condemned for treason. Lin- 
coln and thirteen more were executed. The other criminals, 
to the number of four hundred, were brought before the 
king, with ropes about their neck.s, fell on their knees, and 
cried for mercy. Henry knew at that time how to pardon; 
he dismissed them without further punishment.P 

So great was the number of foreign artisans in the city, 
that, at least, fifteen thousand Flemings alone were, at one 
time, obliged to leave it, by an order of council, when 
Henry became jealous of their favour for queen Catlierme.s 
Henry himself confesses, in an edict of the star-chamber, 
printed among the statutes, that the foreigners starved the 
natives; and obliged them, from idleness,'to have recourse 
to theft, murder, and other enormities.'' He also asserts, 
that the vast multitude of foieigners raised the price of 
gram and bread.* And to prevent an increase of the evil, 
all foreign artificers were prohibited from having above two 
foieigners in their house, either journeymen or apprentices. 
A like jealousy arose against the foreign merchants; and 
to appease it, a law was enacted, obliging all denizens to 
pay the duties imposed upon aliens.' The parliament had 
done better, to have encouraged foreign merchants and ar- 
tisans to come over in greater numbers to England ; which 
might have excited the emulation of the natives, and have 
improved their skill. The prisoners in the kingdom for 
debts and crimes are asserted, in an act of parliament, to 
be sixty thousand persons and above ; “ which is scarcely 
credible. Harrison asserts, that 72,000 criminals were ex- 
ecuted during this reign, for theft and robbery, which would 
amount nearly to 2000 a-year. He adds, that in the latter 
end of Elizabeth’s reign, there were not punished capitally 
400 in a year : it appears, that in all England, there are not 
at present 50 executed for those crimes. If these facts be 
just, there has been a great improvement in morals since 
the reign of Henry VIII. And this improvement has been 
chiefly owing to the increase of industry and of the arts, 
which have given maintenance, and what is almost of equal 
importance, occupation, to the lower classes. 

There is a lernarkable clause, in a statute passed near the 
beginning of this reign,"" by which we might be induced 
to believe, that England was extremely decayed from the 
flourishing condition which it had attained in preceding 
times. It had been enacted, in the reign of Edward II. 
that no magistrate, in town or borough, who by his office 
ought to keep assize, should, during the continuance of his 
rnagistracy, sell, either in wholesale or retail, any wine or 
victuals. This law seemed equitable, in order to prevent 
fraud or private vieiys in fixing the assize : yet the law is 
repealed in this reign. The reason assigned is, that, 
“since the making of that statute and ordinance, many 
and the most part of all the cities, boroughs, and towns cor- 
porate, witliin the realm of England, are fallen in ruin and’ 
decay, and are not inhabited by merchants, and men of 
such substance, as at the time of making that statute : for 


at this day the dwellers and inhabitants of the v ime cities 
and boroughs are commonly bakers, \intners, lisljuion'Hrs, 
and other victuallers, and there remain few others to bf .li- 
the offices.” Men have such a propensity to exalt past 
times above the present, that it seems dangerous to credit 
this reasoning of the parliament, without further evidence 
to support It. So different are the views in which the same 
object appears, that some maybe inclined to draw an op- 
posite inference from this fact. A more regular police was 
established in the reign of Henry VUI. than in a former 
period, and a stricter administration of justice ; an advan- 
tage which induced the men of lauded property to leave 
the provincial towns, and to retire into the country. Car- 
dinal Wolsey, in a speech to parliament, represented it as 
a proof of the increase of riches, that the customs had in- 
creased beyond what they were formerly.'' 

But if there were really a decay of commerce, and in- 
dustry, and populousness, in England, the statutes of this 
reign, except by abolishing monasteries, and retrenching 
holidays, circumstances of considerable moment, were not, 
in other respects, well calculated to remedy the evil. The 
fixing of the wages of artificers was attempted ix luxury 
m apparel was prohibited by repeated statutes ; ^ and pro- 
bably without effect. The chancellor and other ministers 
were empowered to fix the price of poultry, cheese, and 
butter." A statute was even passed, to fix the price of 
beef, pork, mutton, and veal.'’ Beef and pork were ordered 
to he sold at a halfpenny a pound : mutton and veal at a 
halfpenny half a farthing, money of that age. The pre- 
amble of the statute sajs, that these four species of but- 
cher’s meat were the food of the poorer sort. This act 
was aftei wards repealed.' 

The practice of depopulating the country, by abandoning 
tillage, and throwing the lands into pasturage, still con- 
tinued;'* as appeals by the new laws which were, from 
time to time, enacted against that practice. The king was 
entitled to half the rents of the land, where any farm- 
houses were allowed to fall to decay.® The unskil’ful hus- 
bandry was probably the cause, why the proprietois found 
no profit in tillage. The number of sheep allowed to be 
kept in one flock was restrained to two thousand.* Some- 
times, says the statute, one proprietor, or farmer, would 
keep a flock of twenty-four thousand. It is remarkable, 
that the parliament ascribes the increasing price of mutton 
to this increase of sheep: because, say they, the commodity 
being gotten into few hands, the price of it is raised at 
pleasure.? It is more probable that the effect proceeded 
from the daily increase of money : for it seems almost 
impossible that such a commodity could be engrossed. 

In the jear 1544, it appears that an acre of good land 
m Cambridgeshire was let at a shilling, or about fifteen 
pence of our present money.*' This is ten times cheaper 
than the usual rent at present. But commodities were not 
above four times cheaper : a pre.sumption of the bad hus- 
bandry in that age. 

Some laws were made with regard to beggars and 
vagrants ;* one of the circumstances in government which 
humanity would most powerfully recommend to a benevo- 
lent legislator ; which seems, at fiist sight, the most easily 
adjusted ; and which is yet the most difficult to settle in 
such a manner as to attain the end without destrojing 
industry. The convents formerly were a support to the 
poor ; hut at the same time tended to encourage idleness 
and beggary. 

In 1546, a law was made for fixing the interest of 
money at 10 per cent. ; the first legal interest known in 
England. Formeily all loans of that nature were regarded 
as usurious. The preamble of this very law treats the 
interest of money as illegal and criminal ; and the preju- 
dices still remained so strong, that the law permitting in- 
terest was repealed in the following reign. 

This reign, as well as many of the foregoing and even 
subsequent reigns, abounds with monopolizing laws, con- 
fining particular manufactures to jiarticular towns, or ex- 
cluding the open country in general.*' There remain still 
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too many traces of similar absurdities. In the subsequent 
reip^i, tlie corporations which had been opened by a former 
law, and obliged to admit tradesmen of diHerent binds, 
Mere again shut up by act of parliament ; and every one 
was piohibited from evercisinp any trade, who was not of 
the corporation.' 

Henry, as he possessed himself some talent for letters, 
was an encourager of them in others. He founded Trmitv 
College in Cambridge, and gave it ample endowments. 
Wolsey founded Christ Church in Oxford, and intended 
to call it Cardinal College: In t upon his I, ill, which hap- 
pened before he had entirely finished his seheinc, the King 
seized all the revenues ; and this violence, above all the 
other misfoituncs of that minister, is said to have given 
him the gicatest coiicem."' Hut Hem y ahei wards restored 
the revenues of the college, and only changed the name. 
The caidinal founded in Oxford the fiist chan for teaching 
Greek; and this novelty lent that university into violent 
factions, which frequently came to blows. The students 
divided themselves into paities, which boro the names of 
Greeks and Trojans, and sometimes fought with as great 
animosity as was formerly exercised by those hostile 
nations. A new and more con oet method of pronouncing 
Greek being intioduced, it also divided the Grecians them- 
selves into parties; and it was remarked, that the catholics 
favoured the former pronunciation, the protestants gave 
countenance to the new. Gardiner employed the authority 
of the king and council to suppress innovations in this 
liarticular, and to preserve the corrupt sound of the Greek 
alnhabot. So little liberty was then allowed of any kind ! 
The penalties inflicted upon the new' pronunciation were 
no less than whipping, degradation, and expulsion ; and 
the bishop declared, that rather than permit the liberty of 
innot.iting in the pronunciation of the Greek alphabet, it 
were better that the language itself were totally banished 
the universities The introduction of the Greek language 
into Oxford excited the emulation of Cambridge." IVoIsey 
intended to have enriched the library of his college at 
Oxford with copies of all the manuscripts that were in the 
I'^aticaii." The countenance gnen to letters by this king 
and his ministers contiibuted to render learning fashion- 
able in England : Erasmus speaks with great s.itisfaction 
of the general reg.ird paid In the nobihtx and geiitrt to 
men of knowledge." It is needless to bo particular in 
mentioning the wiilers of this leign, or of the preceding. 
Theie is no man of that age who has the least pretension 
to be ranked among our classics. ,Sir Thomas More, 
though ho wrote in Latin, seems to come the neaiest to 
the chaiacter of a cla.ssical author. 


CHAP XXXIV 
EDWARD VI. 

stair of llu rri;i.nc> — Iiino\.aioiis in thp llirllord nioltrlor — 

Itrrorin aion coniplrutl — (i.irilnn r's oppn.ition — Ini,i-n .ill.iirs — I'ro 
crt'sol the lldoini.iliun III Scnll.tinl a s' tsMii.ilion nl 1. .iriliii.il l!i .ilnii 
—Conduct of till! nar «itli Sioll mil— Il.itlli ol I’liiko — A p.itliamiiii — 
1 nrlhii proercss ot the rilorni ilioii— .All.iiis ol Scoll.iml- 1 oiiiii. Climii 
ot Scots sent into ri.iiiie -C.ih.il5 ot I oril .Set niotir— Iliiillet . I .iil ot 
W'arnlck— A p.arliaiiitlit— Allaliiiler ot Lord bejinour — llis twciitluli 
— Lctiesiastic.tl .ifl.iirs. 

A. D i.',i7. The late king, by the regulations winch ho 
sinte of the le imposed On the government of bis infant son, 
as well as by the limitations of the succes- 
sion, had projected to reign eten after his decease; and 
he imagined that his mir.Vsteis, who had alw ass been so 
obsequious to him dining his lifc-timc, would nevoi after- 
wards dejiart from the plan which ho had traced out to 
them. He fixed the majority of the jiiiricc at the comple- 
tion of his eighteenth year ; and as Edward was then only 
a few months past nine, he appointed .sixteen executois; 
to whom, during the minority, he intrusted the government 
of the king ami kingdom. Their names were, Granmer, 
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Aicliliishoj) of Canterbury; Lord Wriothesely, chancellor; 
Lord St. .Tohn, great master; Lord Russel, privy seal; the 
Earl of Hertford, chamberlain ; Viscount Lisle, admiral ; 
Tonstal, Bishop of Durham; Sir Anthony Brown, master 
of horse ; Sir William Paget, secretary of state ; Sir Ed- 
ward North, chancellor of the court of augmentations; 
Sir Edward Montague, chief justice of the common pleas ; 
.liidgc Bromley; Sir Anthony Denny, and Sir William 
Herbert, ehief gentlemen of the privy chamber; Sir Ed- 
ward Wotton, tieasurer of Calais; Dr. Wotton, Dean of 
Gantcibiiry. To these executors, with xvhom was intrust- 
ed the whole regal authority, were appointed tw'elve 
counsellors, who possessed no immediate pow'er, and could 
only assist w ith their advice when any affair xvas laid before 
them. The council was composed of the Earls of Arundel 
and Essex; .Sir Thomas Cheney, treasurer of the house- 
hold ; Sir John Gage, cornjitioller ; Sir Anthony Wing- 
field, vice-chamheihnn ; Sir ^VIlliam Petre, secretai-y of 
state; Sir Ridiard Ricli, Sir John Baker, Sir Ralph 
Sadler, Sir Thomas Seymour, Sir Richard Soutliwel, and 
Sir Edmund Pekham.“ The usual caprice of Henry ap- 
pears somewhat in this nomination; while he appointed 
several persons of inferior station among his executors, and 
gave onl\ the place of counsellor to a person of such rank 
as the Earl of Arundel, and to Sir Tliomas Seymour, the 
king’s uncle. 

But the first act of the executors and innoiations m 
counsellors was to depart from the destina- theieaencj. 
tion of the late king in a material article. No sooner were 
they met, than it was suggested, that the government 
would lose its dignity, for xvant of some head who might 
represent the royal majesty, who might receive addresses 
from foreign ambassadors, to whom despatches from Eng- 
lish ministers abroad might be carried, and whose name 
might be cmploied in all orders and proclamations : and 
as tlie king’s will seemed to labour under a defect in this 
particular. It yvas deemed necessary to supply it, bv choosing 
a protector, who, though he should possess all the exterior 
symbols of royal dignity, should yet bo bound, in every 
act of powei, to follow tlie opinion ol the executors. •> This 
|iroposal was very disagrecaule to Chancellor Wriotlicsely 
That magistrate, a man of an active spirit and high amli'i- 
tion, found himself, by his office, entitled to tlie first rank 
111 the regency after the primate ; and ns he kneyv tliat tins 
prolate had no talent or inclination for state affairs, he 
lioped that the direction of imblic business w onld.of course, 
doiolve in a great measure upon himself. He opposed, 
therefore, the proposal of choosing a protector; and repre- 
sented that innovation as an infringement of the late 
king’s will, winch, being corroborated bv act of parlia- 
ment, oiiglit in every thing to be a law to them, and could 
not be altered but by the same authority which had 
established it. But lie seems to have stood alone in the 
opposition. The executors and counsellors were mostly 
courtiers wlio had been raised by Henry’s favour, notmeii 
of liigli birth or great hereditary influence ; and as they 
had been sufliciently accustomeci to submission during the 
reign of the late monarch, and had no pretensions to govern 
the nation by their own authority, they acquiesced the 
more willingly in a proposal which' seenied calculated for 
[ircserving piffilic peace and tranquillity. It rirrifonl 
hciiig therefore agreed to name a protector, pioicctoi. 
the choice fell of course on the Earl of Hertford, wlio, as 
he was the king’s maternal uncle, was strongly interested 
m Ins safety; and, possessing no claims to'inlient the 
crown, could never have any separate interest, winch 
might lead him to endanger Edward’s person or his 
authority." The public was informed by proclamation of 
tins change in the administration ; and despatches were 
sent to all foreign couits to give them intimation of it. 
All those who were possessed of any office resigned their 
former commissions, and accepted new ones in" tlie name 
of the young king. The bishops themselves weie con- 
strained to make a like submission. Care was taken to 
insert in their new commissions, that they held their offices 
during pleasure : >' and it is there expressly affirmed th.it 
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all manner of authority and jurisdiction, as well ecclesias- 
tical as civil, IS ori<;inally derived from the crown.' 

Tlie executors, in the’ir next measure, showed a more 
submissive deference to Henry’s will; because many of 
them found their account in it. The late king had in- 
tended, befoie Ills death, to make a new creation of 
nobihtv, m order to supply the place of those peerages 
which had fallen by former attainders, or the failure of 
issue ; and that he might enable the new peers to support 
their digniti , he had resolved either to bestow estates on 
them, or advance them to higher offices. He had even 
gone so f.ir as to inform them of this resolution ; and in 
bis iiill he charged his executors to make good all his pro- 
mises.f That they might ascertain his intentions in the 
most authentic manner. Sir William Paget, Sir Anthony 
Denni, and Sir William Herbert, with whom Henry had 
alwajs conversed in a familiar manner, were called before 
the board of regency ; and having given eiddence of what 
they knew concerning the king’s promises, their testimony 
was relied on, and the executors proceeded to the fulfilling 
of these engagements. Hertford was cre.ited 
Duke of Somerset, mareschal and lord 
treasurer ; Wriothesely, Earl of Southampton ; the Earl of 
Essex, Marquis of Northampton ; Viscount Lisle, Earl of 
Wanvick ; Sir Thomas Seymour, Lord Seymour of Sud- 
ley,and admiral ; Sir Richard Rich, Sir William Willoueh- 
hy. Sir Edward Sheffield, accepted the title of baron.s 
Several to whom the same dignity was offered, refused it; 
because the other part of the king’s promise, the bestowing 
of estates on these new noblemen, was deferred till a more 
convenient opportunity. Some of them, however, as also 
Somerset the protector, were, in the mean time, endowed 
with spiritual preferments, deaneries, and prebends. For, 
among many other invasions of ecclesiastical privileges 
and property, this irregular practice of bestowing spiritual 
benefices on lavmen began now to prevail. 

The Earl of Southampton had always been engaged in an 
opposite party to Somerset ; and it was not likely that fac- 
tions, which had secretly prevailed, even during the arbi- 
trary reign of Henry, should be suppressed in the weak 
adrhinistration that usually attends a minority. 'The 
former nobleman, that he might have the greater leisure for 
attending to public business, had, of himself and from his 
own autlioriK, put the gieat seal in commission, and had 
erapmyered four lawyers, Southwell, Tregonel, Oliver, and 
Bellasis, to execute, in his absence, the office of chancellor. 
Tins measure seemed very exceptionable, and the more so, 
as two of the commissioners being canonists, the lawyers 
suspected that, by this nomination, the chancellor had in- 
tended to discredit the common law. Complaints were 
made to the council, who, influenced by the protector, 
gladly laid hold of the opportunity to depress Southampton. 
They consulted the judges with regard to so unusual a 
case, and received for answer, that the commission was 
illegal, and that the chancellor, by his presumption in 
granting it, had justly forfeited the great seal, and was even 
liable to punishment. The council summoned him to ap- 
ear before them. He maintained, that he held his office 
j the late king’s will, founded on an act of parliament, 
and could not lose it without a trial in parliament ; that if 
the commission vihich he had granted were found illegal, 
it rnight be cancelled, and all the ill consequences of it be 
easily remedied ; and that the depriving him of his office 
for an error of this nature, was a precedent by which any 
other innovation might be authorized. But 'the council, 
notwithstanding these topics of defence, declared that he 
had forfeited the great seal ; that a fine should be imposed 
ujion him ; and that he should be confined to his oivn 
house during pleasure.'' 

The removal of Southampton increased the protector’s 
authority, as well as tended to suppress faction in the 
regency ; i et was not Somerset contented with this ad- 
x’antage : his ambition carried him to seek still further 
acquisitions. On pretence that the vote of the executors, 
choosing him protector, was not a sufficient foundation 
cistjr.ircii atdiority, he procured a patent from 

the voung king, by which he entirely over- 
turned the will of Henry VIII., produced a total revolu- 
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tion in the government, and may seem even to ba-.e -i.l'- 
verted all the laws of the kingdom. He named hiinsdf 
Protector with full regal power, and appointed a council 
consisting of all the former counsellors, and all the execu- 
tors, except Southamiiton. He reserved a power of nam- 
ing any other counsellors at pleasure : and he was bound 
to consult with such only as he thought proper. The 
protector and his council were likewise empowered to act 
at discretion, and to execute whatever tliey deemed for the 
public service, without incurring any penalty or forfeiture 
from any law, statute, proclamation, or ordinance whatso- 
ever.* Even had this patent been more moderate in its 
concessions, and had it been drawn by directions from the 
executors appointed by Henry, its legality might justly be 
questioned; since it seems essential to a trust of tins na- 
ture to be exercised by the persons intrusted, and not to 
admit of a delegation to others : but as the patent, by its 
very tenor, where the executors are not so much as men- 
tioned, appears to have been surreptitiously obtained from 
a minor king, the protectorship of Somerset was a plain 
usurpation, which it is impossible by any arguments to 
justify. The connivance, however, of the executors, and 
their present acquiescence in the new establishment, made 
It be universally submitted to; and as the young king 
discovered an extreme attachment to his uncle, who was 
also in the main a man of moderation and probity, no 
objections were made to his power and title. All m'en of 
sense likewise, who saw the nation divided by the religious 
zeal of the opposite sects, deemed it the more necessary 
to intrust the government to one person, who might check 
the exorbitancies of faction, and insure the public tran- 
quillity. And though some clauses of the patent seemed 
to imply a formal subversion of all limited government, so 
little jealousy was then usually entertained on that head, 
that no exception was ever taken at bare claims or preten- 
sions of this nature, advanced by any jicrson possessed of 
sovereign power. 'The actual exercise alone of arbitrary 
administration, and that in many, and great, and flagrant, 
and unpopular instances, was able sometimes to give some 
umbrage to the nation. 

The extensive authority and imperious iteformaiion 
chaiacter of Henry had retained the partisans (ompUted. 
of both religions in subjection ; but, upon his demise, the 
hopes of the protestants, and the fears of the catholics, be- 
gan to revive, and the zeal of these parties produced every 
where disputes and animosities, the usual preludes to more 
fatal diyisions. The protector had long been regarded as 
a secret partisan of the reformers ; and being now freed 
from restraint, he scrupled not to discover hiS intention of 
correcting all abuses in the ancient religion, and of adopt- 
ing still more of the protestant innovations. He took care 
that all peisons intrusted with the king’s education should 
be attached to the same principles; and as the young 
prince discovered a zeal for every kind of literature,’ espe- 
cially the theological, far beyond his tender years, all men 
foresaw, in the course of his reign, the total abolition ot 
the catholic faith m England ; and they early began to 
declare themselves m favour of those tenets which were 
likely to become in the end entirely prevalent. After 
Southampton’s fall, few members of the council seemed 
to retain any attachment to the Romish communion ; and 
most of the counsellors appeared even sanguine in foi- 
wardingthe progress of the Reformation. Tlie riches which 
most ol them had acquired from the spoils of the clergy, 
induced them to widen the breach between England and 
Rome ; and by establishing a contrariety ol speculative 
tenets, as well as of discipline and worship, to rendei a 
coalition with the mother church altogether impracticab'e.'* 
Their rapacity also, the chief source of their reforming 
spirit, was excited by the prospect of pillaging the secular, 
as they had already done the regular, clergy ; and they 
knew that while any share of the old principles remained, 
or any regard to the ecclesiastics, they could never hope 
to succeed in that enterprise. 

The numerous and burdensome superstitions with which 
the Romish church was loaded, had thrown many of the 
reformers, by the spirit of opposition, into an enthusiastic 
strain of devotion : and all rites, ceremonies, pomp, order, 
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and exterior observances, were zealously proscribed by 
them, as hinderances to their spiritual contemplations, and 
obstructions to their immediate converse with heaven. 
Many circumstances concurred to inflame this daring 
spirit; the novelty itself of their doctrines, the triumph of 
making proselytes, the furious persecutions to which they 
were exposed, their animosity against the ancient tenets 
and practices, and the necessity of procuring the concur- 
rence of the laity, by depressing tlie hieiarchy, and by 
tendering to them the plunder of the ecclesiastics. Where- 
ever the Reformation prevailed over the opposition of civil 
authoiity, this genius of religion appeared in its full extent, 
and uns attended with consequences, which, though less 
durable, u ere, for some time, not less dangerous than those 
which ueie connected with the ancient superstition. But 
as the magistiate took the lead in England, the transition 
uas more gradual; much ot the ancient religion uas still 
presen ed ; and a reasonable degree of subordination was 
retained in discinlinc, as veil as some pomp, order, and 
ceremony in public worship. 

The protector, in his schemes foradvancingthe Reforma- 
tion, had always lecourse to the counsels ol Cranmer, 
who, being a man of moderation and prudence, xvas averse 
to all violent changes, and determined to bring over the 
lieople, by insensible innovations, to that s)stem of doc- 
trine and discipline which he deemed the most pure and 
[lerfect. He probably also foresaw that a system, which 
carefully avoided the extremes of reformation, was likely 
to be most lasting; and that a devotion, merely spiritual, 
was fitted only for the fust feiTours of a new sect, and 
upon the relaxation of these, naturally gave place to the 
inroads of supeistition. He seems, therefore, to have in- 
tended the establishment of a hierarchy, which, being 
suited to a great and settled goiernment, might stand as a 
perpetual ban icr against Rome, and might retain the refer- 
ence of the people, e\en after their enthusiastic zeal w-.as 
diminished, or entirely eva|ioratpd. 

The person who opposed, with greatest authority, any 
further advances towards information, was Gardiner, 
Bishop of Manchester; who, though he liad not obtained 
a place in the council of regoiify, on account of late dis- 
gusts which he had gnen to llenij, was entitled, hy his 
age, experience, and capacity, to the highest trust aiid'con- 

Oanhner's fideiicc of Ills party. This prelate still con- 

opiiosiiion tinned to magnify the great wisdom and 
learning of the late king, winch, indeed, were generally 
and sincerely revered by the nation ; and he insisted on 
the prudence of persevering, at least till the young king’s 
majority, in the ecclesiastical model established by that 
great monarch He defended the use of images, which 
were now openly attacked by the protestants; and he re- 
presented them as seniceablo in inamtaming a sense of 
religion among the illiterate multitude.' He even deigned 
to write an apology for /ic/i/ irnltr, which Bishop Ridley 
had decried in a sermon ; and he maintained that, bv the 
power of the Almighty, it might bo rendered an instrument 
of doing good ; as much as the shadow of St. Peter, the 
hem ofChiist's garment, or the spittle and clay laid upon 
the eyes of the blind.™ Above all, he insisted, that the 
laws ought to bo observed, that the constitution ought to 
be preseived inviolate, and that it was dangerous to follow 
the will of the sovereign, in opposition to an act of par- 
liament." 

But though there remained at that time in Engl.and an 
idea of laws and a constitution, sufficient at least to fur- 
nish a topic of argument to such as were discontented 
w'lth any immediate exercise of authoiity, this jilea could 
scarcely, in the present case, be maintained with any plau- 
sibility by Gardiner. An act of ]iarliamcnt had invested 
the crown with a legislative power; and royal proclama- 
tions, even during a minoiity, were armed with the force 
nflaws. The protector, finding himself supported by tins 
statute, was determined to employ bis authority in fax our 
of the reformers ; and diax ing suspended, during the in- 
terval, the jurisdiction of tlie bishops, he appointed a 
general visitation to be made in all the dioceses of Eng- 
land." The visitors consisted of a mixture of clergy and 
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laity, and had six circuits assigned them. Tlie chief 
purport of their instructions xvas, besides correcting im- 
moralities and irregularities in the clergy, to abolish the 
ancient superstitions, and to bring the discipline and 
xvorship somewhat nearer the practice of the reformed 
churches. The moderation of Somerset and Cranmer is 
apparent in the conduct of this delicate affair. The visitors 
were enjoined to retain for the present all images xvhich 
had not been abused to idolatry ; and to instruct the 
jicople not to despise such ceremonies as were not yet 
abrogated, but only to bexvare of some particular super- 
stitions, such as the sprinkling of their beds xvith holy 
xx'ater, and the ringing of bells, or using of consecrated 
candles, in order to drix'e axxay the devil.P 

But nothing lequired more the correcting hand of autho- 
rity than the abuse of preaching, xx-hich xvas noxv generally 
employed, throughout England, in defending the ancient 
practices and superstitions. Tlie court of augmentation, 
in order to ease the exchequer of the annuities paid to 
monks, had commonly placed them in the vacant churches; 
and these men were leu by interest, as xvell as by inclina- 
tion, to suppoit those principles xx'hich had been invented 
for the profit of the clergy. Orders therefore xvere given 
to restrain the topics of their sermons : txvelve homilies 
xvere published, xvhich they xx-ere enjoined to read to the 
people : and all of them xvere prohibited, xvithout express 
permission, from preaching any xvheie but in tlieir palish 
churches. I’he purpose of this injunction xx'as to throw a 
restraint on the catholic divines ; xx'hile the protestant, bv 
the grant of particular licences, should be alloxved un- 
bounded liberty. 

Bonner made some opposition to these measures ; but 
soon after retracted and acquiesced. Gardiner xx'as more 
high-spiritcd and more steady, lie represented the peril 
of perpetual innovations, and the necessity of adhering to 
some system. “ 'Tis a dangerous thing,” said he, “ to use 
too much fiecdom in researches of this kind. If you cut 
the old canal, the xvater is apt to run further than you 
hax-e a mind to. If you indulge the humour of nox’elty, 
you cannot put a stop to people’s demands, nor gox-ern 
their indiscretions at pleasure.” “ For my part,” said he, 
on another occasion, “ my sole concern is’, to manage the 
third and last act of my life xvith decency, and to make a 
handsome exit oft' the stage. Provided this point is 
secured, I am not solicitous about the rest. I am already 
by nature condemned to death : no man can gix-e me a 
pardon from this sentence ; nor so much ns procure me a 
reprieve. To speak my mind, and to .ict as my conscience 
directs, are two branches of liberty wliicli 1 can nex’erpart 
xvith. Sincerity m speech, and integrity in action, are 
entertaining qualities : they xvill stick by a man xxhen every 
thing else takes its leave; and I must not resign them 
upon any consideration. The best on it is, if I do not 
throxv them axiay myself, no man can force them from me: 
but if I gixe them up, then I am ruined by myself, and 
deserve to lose all my preferments.”i This opposition of 
Gardiner drew on him the indigijation of the council ; 
and he xvas sent to the Fleet, xxhere he xvas used xvith some 
severity. 

One of the chief objections urged by Gardiner against 
the now bomihes, was, that they defined, xvith the^most 
metaphysical precision, the doctrines of grace, and of justi- 
fication by faith ; points, he thought, xvhich it xvas super- 
fluous for any man to know exactly, and xvhich certainly 
much exceeded the comprehension of the vulgar. A 
farnous martyrologist calls Gardiner, on account of this 
opinion, “ an insensible ass, and one that had no feeling 
of God’s Spirit in the matter of justification.”' 'J he 
meanest protestant imagined, at that time, that he had a 
full comiirehension of all those mysterious doctrines, and 
he heartily despised the most leained and knoxx-ing peison 
of the ancient leligion, x\-ho acknoxvledged his ignorance 
xvith regard to them. It is indeed certain, that the refoim- 
ers xvere xery fortunate in their doctrine of justification, 
and might x'enture to foretell its success, in opposition to 
all the ceiemonies, shoxvs, and superstitions of popery. 
By exalting Christ and Ins sulfeiings, and renouncing all 
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claim to independent merit in ourselves, it was calculated 
to become popular, and coincided with those principles of 
panegyric and of self-abasement which geneially have 
place In religion. 

Tonstal, Bishop of Durham, having, as well as Gardiner, 
made some ojiposition to the new regulations, was dis- 
missed the council ; but no further seventy was, for the 
present, exercised against him. He was a man of great 
moderation, and of the most unexceptionable character in 
the kingdom. 

Tlie same religious zeal which engaged 
roreisTi aff.iirs. gojj,grset to promote the Reformation at 
home, led liini to carry his attention tofoieign countries; 
where the interests of the protestants were now exposed 
to the most imminent danger. Tlve Roman pontiff, with 
much reluctance, and after long delays, had at last sum- 
moned a general council, which was assembled at Trent, 
and was employed both m correcting the abuses of the 
church, and in ascertaining her doctrines. The emperor, 
who desired to repress the jiower of the court of Rome, as 
well as gain over the protestants, promoted the former 
object of the council ; the Pope, who found his own gre.it- 
iiess so deeply interested, desired rather to employ them 
in the latter. He gave instructions to his legates, who 
presided in the council, to protract the debates, and to 
engage the theologians in argument, and altercation, and 
dispute, concerning the nice points of faith canvassed 
before them ; a policy so easy to be executed, that tlie 
legates soon found it rather necessary to iiitoriiose, in order 
to appease the animosity of tlie dnhnes, and bring them 
at last to some decision.’ Tlie more difficult task for the 
legates was, to moderate or divert the zeal of the council 
for reformation, and to repress the ambition of the pre- 
lates, who desired to exalt the episcopal authoriu on the 
rums of the sovereign pontiff. Finding this humour be- 
come prevalent, the le^tcs, on pretence that the plague 
had broken out at Trent, transferred of a sudden tlic 
council to Bologna, where, they hoped, it would be more 
under the direction of his Holiness. 

The emperor, no less than the Pope, had learned to 
make religion subservient to his ambition and policy. He 
was resolved to employ the imputation of heresy, as a 
pretence for subduing the protestant princes, and oppress- 
ing the liberties of Germany ; but found it necessary to 
cover his intentions under deep artifice, and to prevent the 
combination of his adversaries. He separated the Palatine 
and the Elector of Brandenburg from the piotestant con- 
federacy: he took arms against the Elector of Saxony, 
and the Landgrave of Hesse ; by the fortune of war, he 
made the former prisoner : he employed treachery and pre- 
varication against the latter, and detained him captive, by 
breaking a safe-conduct which he had granted him. He 
seemed to have reached the summit of his ambition ; and 
the German princes, who were astonished with his success, 
were further discouraged, by the intelligence, which they 
had received, of the death, first of Henry Vfll. then of 
Francis I., their usual resources in every calamity.* 

Henry II., who succeeded to the crown of France, was 
a prince of vigour and abilities ; but less hasty m his 
lesolution than Francis, and less inflamed with nvalship 
and animosity against the emiieror Charles. Though he 
sent ambassadors to the princes of the Smalcaldic league, 
and promised them protection , he was unwilling, in the 
commencement of his reign, to hurry into a war with so 
great a power as that of the emperor; and he thought that 
the alliance of those princes was a sure resource, which he 
could at any time lay hold of.“ He was much governed 
by the Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of Lomiine ; and 
he hearkened to their counsel, in choosing rather to give 
immediate assistance to Scotland, his ancient ally, which, 
even before the death of Henry VIII. had loudly claimed 
the protection of the French monarchy. 

3 Father Paul, lib. H. t .Sleidan. u P£rc "naniel 

^v S|K)isvtoo(J, p. 75- The same author p. 92, tells us a story which con- 
linns this character of the popish clerc^y in .Scotland. Jt became a preat 
flispute in the university of St. Andrews, whether tlic pa/er sltnuld be said 
to (»otJ or tlie saints. J'he friars, who knew in ('enerai that the reformers 
neirlected the saints, were determined to maintain their honour with great 
obstinacy, but tliey knew not upon what topics to fuund their doctrine. 
Some held that the pater w as said to God formaUter, and to saints matert- 
oltter : otheis to God prtncipaliier, and to saints min»t pnncipahtcr ; others 
would ha\e it ultimate an<l non ultimate : but the majority seemed to hold, 
Ilut the pater W'as said to God capiendo stride, and to saints rapirnffo large. 


The Iiatred between the two factions, tbe 
partisans of tbe ancient and those of the new iir°m,Mi',’uVin 
leligioii, became every day more violent iii 
Scotland ; and the lesqlution, which the caidinal primate 
bad taken, to employ’ the most rigorous punishments 
against the reformers, 'brought matters to a quick decision. 
Tliere was one W'lshart, a gentleman by birth, who em- 
ployed himself with great zeal in preaching against tbe 
ancient superstitions, and began to give alarm’to the clergy 
who weie justly terrified with the' danger of some fat'ai 
revolution in religion. This man was celebrated for the 
purity of his morals, and for bis extensive learning : but 
these praises cannot be much depended on; because ^^e 
know, that, among the reformers, severity of manners sup- 
plied the place of many virtues; and the age was in 
general so ignorant, that most of the priests in Scotland 
imagined tbe New Testament to be a composition of 
Lutlier’s, and asserted, that the Old alone was the word 
of God." But, however the case may have stood, with 
regard to those estimable qualities ascribed to Wishart, 
be was strongly possessed with the desire of innovation ; 
and he enjojed those talents which qualified him for be- 
coming a popular preacher, and for seizing the attention 
and afl'ections of tbe multitude. The magistrates of Dun- 
dee, where be exercised liis mission, xvere alarmed with 
ins progress; and being unable, or unwilling, to treat 
him witli rigour, they contented themselves tilth denying 
him the liberty of preaching, and with dismissing him the 
bounds of their jurisdiction. WMshart, moved with indig- 
nation, that they had dared to reject him, together witli 
the word of God, menaced them, m imitation of tbe 
ancient prophets, with some imminent calamity ; and he 
withdrew to tbe west country, where he daily increased 
the number of Ins proseh tes. iMcanwliile, a plague biokc 
out in Dundee; and all men exclaimed, tliat the town 
had drawn down the vengeance of Heaven, by banishing 
the pious nreaclier, and that the pestilence w’ould never 
cease, til! they had made liim atonement for their offence 
against him. No sooner did Wishart hear of this change 
in their disposition, tlian he returned to them, and made 
tliem a new tender of his doctrine; but lest lie should 
spread the contagion, by bringing multitudes together, he 
erected his pulpit on the top of a gate : the infected stood 
within; the others without. And the preacher failed not, 
in such a situation, to take adrantage of the immediate ter- 
rors of the jieople, and to enforce Ins evangelical mission."* 

The assiduity and success of Wishart became an object 
of attention to Cardinal Beaton ; and he resolved, by the 
punishment of so celebrated a jireaclier, to strike a terror 
into all other innovators. He engaged the Earl of Botli- 
well to arrest him, and to deliver him into his hands, con- 
trary to a promise given by Botlnvell to that unhappy 
man : and being possessed of his prey, he conducted him 
to St. Andrews, where, after a trial, he condemned him to 
the fiames for heresy. Arran, the governor, was irresolute 
in his temper; and the cardinal, though lie had gained 
him over to Ins party, found that lie would not concur in 
the condemnation and execution of Wishart. He deter- 
mined therefore, without the assistance of the secular arm, 
to bring that heretic to punishment; and lie himself be- 
held from his window the dismal spectacle. Wishart 
suffered with the usual patience ; but could not forbear 
remarking the triumph of his insulting enemy. He fore- 
told that, in a few days, he should, in the very same place, 
he as low as now he was exalted aloi't, in opposition to 
true piety and re!igion.» 

Tins propliecy W’as probably the imme- , 
diate cause of the event which it foretold, of^clr'din!!!"' 
The disciples of tliis martyr, enraged at the Hn-non. 
cruel execution, formed a conspiracy against the cardinal; 
and having associated to them Norman Lesly, who w'as 
disgusted on account of some private quarrel, they con- 

A simple fellow, who served the sub-prior, thinkine theie was some preat 
matter in hand that made the dodois hold so many conferences fogelliei, 
asked him one da> what the matter was^ Tlie suh prior answering, Tom, 
that Was the tellow’s name, vc cannot agree to uhom the pater-noster should 
be said, iJe suddenly leplud. To uhom, iiir, should it be said, hut unto 
OodT 'I hen, said the suh prior, Jl'hat shall ve do mth the saints? He 
answered, Give them yJict and Greeds enoxo in the deni's name , for that 
may suf)tce them. 'J lie answei going abroad, many said, that he had mien 
a mter deciMon than all the doctors had done mth all their distinctitnis, * 
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ducted tlieir enterprise with great secrecy and success. 
Early in the morning tliey entered tlie cardinal’s palace, 
which he had strongly fortified ; and though they were 
not above sixteen persons, they thrust out a Inindred 
tradesmen and fifty servants, whom they seized scpai.itely, 
before any suspicion arose of their intentions ; and liaving 
shut the gates, they iiroceeded vciy deliberately to execute 
their purpose on the cardinal. That prelate had been 
alarmed with the noise which he lieaid m the castle; and 
had barricadoed the door of his chamber : but finding 
that they had bionght fne, in order to force Ihen way, 
and having obtained, as is believed, a promise of life, he 
opened the door; and reminding them tliat ho was a 
priest, he conjuicd them to siuiie linn. Two of the 
assassins iiishtd upon him with dtawii swords; but a 
thud, .lame-' hlelvil, more calm and more considerate in 
villain, stopped their caieer, and hade them reflect, that 
this sacrdico was the woih and judgment of God, and 
ought to be executed with becoming deliberation and 
gravity. Then turning the point of Ins sy\ord toyvards 
Beaton, he called to him, “ Repent thee, thou wicked 
cardinal, of all thy sms and iniquities, especially of the 
murder of Wishart, that instrument of God for the con- 
version of tliese lands : it is his death wdiich now cries 


vengeance upon thee : we are sent by God, to inflict the 
deserved punishment. For here, before the Almighty, I 
jirotest, that it is neither hatred of thy person, nor love of 
thy riches, nor fear of thy powe', which moves me to seek 
thy death : but only bkauso thou hast been, and still 
lemainest, an obstinate enemy to Clirist Jesus, and his 
holy gospel ” Having spoken these yyoids, yvithout giving 
Beaton time to finish that repentance to yvliich ho exhorted 
him, he thuist him througli the body; and the cardinal 
fell dead at his feet.' Tins murder yvas executed on the 
28th of May, 1546. llie assassins, being lemforced by 
their friends, to the number of a hundred and forty per- 
sons, prepared themsehes for the defence of the castle, 
and sent a messenger to London, craving assistance from 
Henry. That piince, though Scothind was comprehended 
in lus pciceyyith France, yvonld not foiego the oppor- 
tunitv of disturbing the government of a rival kingdom ; 
and fie promised to take them under Ins protection. 

It yvas the peculiar nnsfoitune of Scotland, that five 
short reigns had been successively followed by as many 
long miiioiities ; and the execution of ustite, winch the 
Jinnee yvas beginning to introduce, had been continually 
interrupted by the cabals, factions, and animosities of the 
great. But, besides these inveterate and ancient evils, a 
new souice of disorder had arisen, the disputes and con- 
tentions of theology, which were sufficient to disturb the 
most settled goveriiniont ; and the death of the cardinal, 
who was jiosse'-sed of abilities and vigour, seemed much 
to weaken the hands of the administration. But the 
queen-doyvager was a woman of uncommon talents and 
virtue ; and she did as much to support the government, 
and supply the weakness of Arran, the goyenior,as could 
be expected in her situation. 

^ „ The Protector of England, as soon as the 

ii.il i.ith Slot- State yyas brought to some composure, made 
•■'"'i. prejiarations for war yvith Scotland ; and he 

was'^ determined to execute, if possible, that protect, of 
iinitmg the two kingdoms by marriage, on whicli tlie late 
king had been so intent, and yvhicli he had recommended 
with his dying breath to his executors. He levied an 
army of 18,000 men, and equipped a fleet of sixty sail, 
one half of yvliich weie ships of war, the other laden with 
]irovisions and ammunition. He gave the command of 
the fleet to Lord Clinton : he himself marched at the 
head of the army, attended by the Earl of Warwick. 
These hostile measures were covered with a pretence of 
revenging some depredations committed by the borderers : 
but besides that Somerset revived the ancient claim of 
the superiority of the English crown over that of Scotland, 
he refused to enter into negociatioii on any other condition 
than the maniage of the young queen with Edward. 


z The fatnoiis Scotcli reformer, Jnlin Kno\, calls 1 mies MtJvjl, p 65 a 
man most t'dHie and most modest. It is very Imrrid, but at the same 
time someu hat .imiisui?, lo consult r the joy, and alacritv, .md pleasure 
vrtuch tliat lii'.loMan di«to\(rs in Ins narraU'eof tlu^ as^tassinafuai and 
It IS 1 emarkahlt,. that in the first edition of Ins noik, tlnse wonls vvue 
piinteti in llic niar{,'in of the paye, 'Ihe godly Fact and llorditj Jama 
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The protector, before he opened the campaign, published 
a manifesto, in which he enforced all the arguments for 
that measure. He said, that nature seemed originally to 
liay'e intended this island for one empire : and having cut 
It off from all communication with foreign states, and 
giiaided it by the ocean, she had pointed out to the in- 
habitants the road to happiness and to security : that the 
education and customs of the people concurred with 
nature; and by giving them the same language, and laws, 
and manneis, had invited them to a thorough union and 
coalition : that fortune had at last removed all obstacles, 
and had prepaied an expedient hy which they might be- 
come one people, without leaving any place for that qea- 
loiisy, either of honour or of interests, to which rival nations 
aie naturally exposed : that the crown of Scotland had 
devolved on a female ; that of England on a male ; and 
hap|iily the two sovereigns, as of a rank, weie also of an 
age, the most suitable to each other : that the hostile dis- 
positions which prevailed between the nations, and which 
arose from jiast injuries, would soon be extinguished, alter 
a long and secure peace had established confidence be- 
tween them : that the memory of former iniseries, which 
at present inflamed their mutual animosity, would then 
serve only to make them cherish, with moie jiassioii, a 
state of happiness and tranquillity so long unknown to 
their ancestors : that when hostilities had ceased between 
the kingdoms, the Scottish nobility, w’ho were at piesent 
obliged to remain iierpetually in a warlike posture, would 
learn to cultivate the arts of peace, and would soften their 
minds to a love of domestic order and obedience : that as 
this situation was desirable to both kingdoms, so particu- 
larly to Scotland, which had been exposed to the greatest 
miseiies fiom intestine and foreign wars, and saiv herself 
every moment in danger of losing her independency, by 
the "eflbrts of a richer and more powerful jieople : tliiit 
though England had claims of superiority, she was willing 
to resign every pretension for the sake of future peace, and 
desiied an union, which would be the more secure, as it 
would be concluded on terms entirely equal : and that, 
besides ail these motives, positive engagements had been 
taken for completing this alliance ; and the honour and 
good faitli of the nation were pledged to fulfil what her 
interest and safety so loudly demanded.' 

Somerset soon perceived that these remonstrances would 
hare no influence ; and tliat the queen-dowager’s attach- 
ment to France and to the catholic religion would render 
incfibcttial all iiegociations for the intended mairiage. He 
found himself, therefore, obliged to try the force of arms, 
and to constrain the Scots by necessity to submit to a 
measuie, for which they seemed to liave entertained the 
most incurable aversion. He jiassed the | 
borders at Berwick, and advanced towards ’ 

Edinburgh, without meeting anv resistance for some days, 
except from some small castles which he obliged to sm- 
render at discretion. The jirotector intended to have 
imnished the governor and gaiTison of one of these castles 
for their temerity in resisting such unequal force : but thev 
eluded his anger by asking only a few honis’ respite, till 
thev should ))rcpare themselves for death ; after which 
they found his ears more ojien to their applications for 
mercy.'’ 

The governor of Scotland had summoned together the 
whole force of the kingdom; and his arm), double in 
number to that of the English, had taken post on advan- 
tageous ground, guarded by the banks of tlie Eske, about 
four miles from Edinburgh. The English came within 
sight of them at Faside; and after a skirmish between the 
horse, where the Scots were woisted,nnd Lord Hnme dan- 
gerously wounded, Somerset prepared himself for a moie 
decisive action. But having taken a view of the Scottish 
camp with the Earl of Wanvick, he foniid it difficult to 
make an attempt upon it with any probability of success. 
He wrote, therefore, another lettei to Arran ; and ofl'eicd 
to evacuate the kingdom, as well as to lepair all the 
damages which he had committed, provided the Scots 
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would <;ti|ni!ate not to contmct the queen to anv foreign 
))iince, but to detain her at home till she reached the age 
of choosing a husband for herself. So moderate a demand 
t\as rejected bv the Scots meiely on account of its mode- 
lation ; and it'madethem imagine that the piotector must 
either he reduced to great distress, or be influenced by 
fear, that he i\as now contented to abate so much of his 
former pretensions. Inflamed also by their priests, who 
had come to the camp in great numbers, they believed that 
the English were detestable heietics,abhoired of God, and 
exposed to divine vengeance ; and that no success could 
ever crown their arms^ Tliey were confirmed in this fond 
conceit when tliey saw the protector change his ground, 
and move towards the sea ; nor did they any longer doubt 
that he intended to embark his army, and make his escape 
on board the ships, which at that very time moved into tlie 
bay opposite to him.' Determined therefore to cut off his 
^ retreat, they quitted their camp; and passing 
ioti..cp. advanced into the plain. 

They were divided into three bodies ; Angus commanded 
the vanguard : Arran the mam body ; Huntley the rear : 
their cavalry consisted only of light horse, which weie 
placed on their left flank, strengthened bv some Irish 
archers, isliom Argyle had brought over for this service. 

Somerset was much pleased when he saw this move- 
ment of the Scottish army ; and as the English bad iisuallv 
been superior in pitched battles, he conceived great hopes 
of success. He ranged his van on the left, fmtliest from 
the sea ; and ordered them to remain on the high grounds 
Tlie bailie of On which he placed them, till the enemy 
Pintey. should approach : he placed his mam battle 
and his rear towards the right; and bevoi.d the van he 
posted Lord Grey at the head of the men at arms, and 
ordered him to take the Scottish van in flank, but not till 
they should be en^ged in close fight with the van of the 
English. 

While the Scots were advancing on the plain, they were 
galled with the artillery from the English sliips ; the oldest 
son of Lord Graham was killed : the Irish aichers were 
throvvn into disorder ; and even the otlier troops began to 
stagger : when Lord Grey, perceiving their situation, neg- 
lected his orders, left his giound, and at the head of his 
heavy-armed horse, made an attack on the Scottish infantry, 
in hopes of gaining all the honour of the victory. On ad- 
vancing, he found a slough and ditch in his way ; and be- 
hind were ranged the enemy armed with spears, and the 
field on which they stood vvas fallow ground, broken with 
ridges which lay across their front, and disordered the 
movements of the English cavalry. From all these acci- 
dents the shock of this body of horse was feeble and irre- 
gular ; and as they were received on the points of the Scot- 
tish spears, which were longer than the lances of the Eng- 
lish horsemen, they vv ere in a moment pierced, overthrown, 
and discomfited. Grey himself vvas dangerously wound- 
ed : Lord Edward Seymour, son of the protector, had Ins 
horse killed under him : the standard vvas near being taken : 
and had the Scots possessed any good body of cavalrv, 
who could have pursued the advantage, the vvliole English 
army had been exposed to great danger."' 

The protector, meanwhile, assisted by Sir Ralph Sadler, 
and Sir Ralph Vane, employed himself with diligence and 
success in rallying the cavalry. Warwick showed great 
presence of mind in maintaining the ranks of the foot, on 
which the horse had recoiled : he made Sir Peter Meut.as 
advance, captain of the foot harqueliusiers, and Sir Peter 
Gamboa, captain of some Italian and Spanish liarqiiebu- 
siers on liorseback; and ordered them to plv the Scplti'-h 
infantry with their shot. They marched to the slough and 
discharged their pieces full in the face of the enemy : the 
ships galled them from the flank : the artillery, planted 
on a height, infested them from the front : the English 
archers poured in a shower of arrovv.s upon them : and the 
vanguard, descending from the lull, advanced leisurely, 
and in goorl order, towards them. Dismayed with all 
these circumstances, the Scottish van began to retreat: the 
retreat soon changed into a flight, which was begun by 
flie Irish archers. The panic of the van communicated 
itself to the main body, and passing thence to the rear, 
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icndered the whole field a scene of confusion, terror, flight, 
and consternation. The English army peiceived from the 
heights the condition of the Scots, aiid beg.ui tlie pursuit 
with loud shouts and acclamations, vvhicli added still 
nioie to the dismay of the vanquished. The horse in 
particular, eager to revenge the affront which they had 
received in the beginning of the day, did the most bloody 
execution on the flying enemy ; and from the field of 
battle to Edinburgh, for the space of five miles, the whole 
ground vvas strewed with dead bodies. The priests, above 
all, and the monks, received no quarter; and the English 
made sport of slaughtering men, who, from their extreme 
2 eal and animosity, had engaged in an enterprise so ill 
befitting their profession. Few victories have been more 
decisive, or gained with smaller loss to the conquerors. 
There fell not two hundred of the English ; and according 
to the most moderate computation, there perished above 
ten thousand ol the Scots. About fifteen hundred were 
tiken prisoners. This action vvas called the battle of 
Emkey, from a nobleman's seat of that name in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The queen-dowager and Arran fled to Stirling, and 
were scarcely able to collect such a body of forces as 
could check the incursions of small parties of the English. 
About the same time, the Earl of Lenox and Lord Whar- 
ton entered the west inarches, at the head of fiv'e thousand 
men, and after taking and ]ilundering Annan, they spread 
devastation over all the neighbouring counties." Had 
Somerset prosecuted Ins advantages, he might have im- 
jiosed what terms he pleased on the Scottish nation : but 
lie vvas impatient to return to England, where he heard 
some counsellors, and even his own brother, the admiral, 
were carrying on cabals against his authority. Having 
taken tlie cattles of Hume, Dunglass, Eym’oiith, Fast- 
cistle, Roxboroiigh, and some other small places, and 
having received the s ibmission of some counties on the 
holders, he retired from Scotland. Tlie fleet, besides 
destroying all the ship)iing along the coast, took Broughty 
in the’ Frith of Tay ; and having fortified it, they there 
left a garrison. Airan desired leav'e to send commissioners 
in order to treat of a peace ; and Somerset, having ap- 
pointed Berwick for the place of conference, left Warwick 
with full powers to ncgociate : but no commissioners 
from Scotland ever iipjieared. The overture of the Scots 
was an artifice to gam time till succours should arrive 
from France. 

The protector, on his arrival in England, 
summoned a parliament : and being some- 
what elated with his success against the Scots, he pro- 
cured from his nephew a patent, appointing him to sit on 
the throne, upon a stool or bench, at the right hand of the 
king, and to enjoy the same honours and privileges that 
had usually been possessed by any prince of the blood, 
or uncle of the kings of England. In this patent the king 
employed his dispensing power, by setting aside the statute 
of precedency enacted during the former reign.' But if 
Somerset gave offence by assuming too much . , 

state, he deserves great praise on account of 
the laws passed this session, by which the rigour of former 
statutes was much mitigated, and some security given to 
the freedom of the constitution. All laws were repealed 
which extended the crime of treason beyond the statute 
of the twenty-fifth of Edward III.;s all laws enacted 
during the late reign extending the crime of felony; all 
the former laws against Lollardy oi heresy, together with 
the statute of the Six Articles. None were to be accused 
for words, but within a month after they were spoken. 
By these repeals several of the most rigoious laws that 
ever had passed in England were annulled ; and some 
dawn, both of civil and religious liberty, began to appear 
to the people. Heresy, however, was still a capital crime 
by the common law, and was subjected to the penalty of 
burning. Only there remained no precise standard by 
which that crime could be defined or determined : a cir- 
cumstance which might cither be advantageous or hurtful 
to public security, according to the disposition of the 
judges. 

A repeal also passed of that law, the destruction of all 
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laws, by which the king’s proclamation was made of equal 
force with a statute.*' That other law likewise was miti- 
gated, by which the king was empowered to annul every 
statute passed before the four-and-twentieth year of Ins 
age : he could prevent their future execution ; but could 
not recall any past eflects which had ensued from them.* 

It was also enacted, That all who denied the king’s 
supremacy, or asserted the Pope’s, should, for the first 
ofience, forfeit their poods and chattels, and suffer im- 
prisonment during pleasuie; for the second offence, 
should incur the ])enalty of a pr/cmtiiiirc ; and for the 
third, be attainted of tieason. Hut if any, after the first 
of March ensuing, endeavoured, by wi iting, printing, or 
any overt act or deed, to dejirive the king of his estate or 
titles, particularly of liis supremacy, oi to confer them on 
any otlier, ho was to be adjudged guilty of treason. If 
any of the hens of the ciowii should usur[i upon another, 
or endeavour to break the order of succession, it was 
declared treason in them, their aiders and abettors. These 
were the most considerable acts passed during this session. 
The members in general discovered a veiy passive dis- 
position with legard to religion ; some few appeared zeal- 
ous for'tlie Refoi Illation : others secretly harboured a strong 
propensity to the catholic faith : but the gi eater part ap- 
peared willing to take any impression which they should 
receive from interest, authority, or the reigning fashion.*' 

The convocation met at the same time with the parlia- 
ment ; and as it was found that their debates were at first 
cramped by the rigorous statute of the Six Articles, the 
king granted them a dispensation from that law, before it 
was repealed by parliament.! The lower house of con- 
vocation applied to have liberty of sitting with the Com- 
mons in parliament ; or, if tins privilege were refused 
them, which they claimed as their ancient right, they 
desired that no law regarding religion might pass in par- 
liament without their consent and approbation. But the 
principles wlitcli now prevailed were more favourable to 
the civil than to the ecclesiastical power, and this demand 
of the convocation was rejected. 

A D iwa '*^d assented to the repeal 

of that law which gave to the king’s pro- 
clamations the authority of statutes ; but he did not intend 
to renounce that arbitrary or discretionary exercise of 
power, in issuing proclamations, which had ever been 
assumed by llie crown, 'and winch it is didicull to dis- 
tinguish exactly fiom a full legiskitive [lOwer. He even 
continued to exert his authorily in some paiticulars, which 
n.rtherprn"rcss repirded as the most momentous. 

01 iiie iieioim.i. Orders were issued by council, th.U candles 
should no longer be earned about on Can- 
dlemas-day, ashes on Asli-Wedncsday, palms on Palm- 
Sundac."' These weie ancient religious practices, now 
termed superstitions ; though it is fortunale for mankind 
when superstition hap|iens to t.ike a direction so innocent 
and inoflensice. The severe disposition which naturally 
attends all reformers, prompted likewise the council to 
abolish some g.iy and showy ceremonies which belonged 
to the ancient religion." 

An order was also issued by the council for the removal 
of all images from the churches i an innovation which 
was much desned by the reformers, and which alone, 
with regard to the populace, amounted almost to a total 
change ol the established religion." An attempt had been 
made to separate the use of images from their abuse, the 
reverence from the worship of them ; but the execution of 
this design was found, upon trial, very difficult, if not 
wholly impracticable. 

As private masses were abolished by law, it became 
necessary to compose anew communion service: and the 
council went so far, in the preface which they piefixed to 
this work, as to leave the practice of auricular confession 
wholly indifierent.e This was a jirelude to the entire 
abolition of that invention, one of the most powerful 
engines that ever was contrived for degrading tne laity, 
and giving their spiritual guides an entire ascendant over 
them. And it may justly be said, that though the priest’s 


absolution, which attends confession, serves somewhat to 
ease weak minds from the immediate agonies of supersti- 
tious terror, it operates only by enforcing superstition 
Itself, and thereby preparing the mind for a more violent 
lelapse into the same disorders. 

The people were at that time extremely distracted by 
the opjiosite opinions of their preachers ; and as they were 
totally unable to judge of the reasons advanced on either 
side, and naturally regarded every thing which they heard 
at church as of equal authority, a great confusion and 
fluctuation resulted from this uncertainty. The council 
had first endeavoured to remedy the inconvenience, by 
laying some restraints on preaching ; but finding this ex- 
pedient ineffectual, they imposed a total silence on the 
preachers, and thereby put an end at once to all the 
polemics of the pulpit.s By the nature of things, this re- 
straint could only be temporary. For in proportion as the 
ceremonies of public worship, its .shows and exterior ob- 
servances, were retrenched by the reformers, the people 
were inclined to contract a stronger attachment to sermons, 
whence alone they received any occupation or amuse- 
ment. The ancient religion, by giving its votaries some- 
thing to do, freed them from the trouble of thinking; 
sermons were delivered only in the piincipal churches, 
and at some particular fasts and festivals : and the practice 
of haranguing the populace, which, if abused, is so power- 
ful an incitement to faction and sedition, had much less 
scope and influence during those ages. 

Ihe greater progress was made towards a AiTairs of 
reformation in England, the further did the Scotland, 
protector find himself from all prospect of completing the 
union with Scotland ; and the queen-dowager, as well as 
the clergy, became the more averse to all alliance with a 
nation which had so far departed from all ancient prin- 
ciples. Somerset, having taken the town of Haddington, 
had ordered it to be strongly garrisoned and fortified by 
Lord Grey : he also erected some fortifications at Lauder : 
and he hoped that these two places, together with Broughty, 
and some smaller fortresses, which were in the hands of 
the English, would serve as a curb on Scotland, and would 
give him access into the heart of the country. 

Arran, being disappointed in some attempts on Broughty, 
relied chiefly on the succours expected from France, for 
the recovery of these places ; and they arrived at last in 
the Frith, to the number of six thousand men ; half of 
them Germans. They were commanded by Desse, and 
under him bv Andelot, Strozzi, Meilleraje, and Count 
Rliingrave. Tlie Scots were at that time so sunk by their 
misfortunes, that five hundred English horse were able to 
ravage the whole country without resistance, and make 
inroads to the gates of the capital ; ' but on the appearance 
of the French succours, they collected more courage ; and 
having joined DessC with a considerable reinforcement, 
they laid siege to Haddington." This was an undertaking 
for which they were by themselves totally unfit ; and, even 
with the assistance oi' the French, they placed their chief 
hopes of success in starving the garrison. After some vain 
attempts to take the place by a regular siege, tbe blockade 
was formed, and the garrison was repulsed with loss, m 
several sallies which they made upon the besiegers. 

The hostile attempts which the late king and the pro- 
tector had made against Scotland, not "being steady, 
regular, nor pushed to the last extremity, had served only 
to nritate the nation, and to inspire them with the strongest 
aversion to that union, which was courted in so violent a 
manner. Even those who were inclined to the English 
alliance, were displeased to have it imposed on them by 
force of arms; and the Earl of Huntley, in paiticular, 
said pleasantly, that he disliked not the match, but he 
hated the manner of wooing.' The queen-dowager, find- 
ing these sentiments to prevail, called a parliament, in an 
abbey near Haddington ; and it was there jiroposcd, that 
the j'oung queen, for her greater security, sliould be sent 
to France, and be committed to the custody of that ancient 
ally. Some objected that this measure’ was deqierate, 
allowed no resource in case of miscarriage, exposed the 
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Scots to be subjected bv foreigners, involved them in per- 
petual war with England, and" left them no expedient by 
which they could concdiate the friendship of that powerful 
nation. It was answered, on the other hand, that the 
queen’s presence was the very cause of war with England ; 
that that nation would desist, when they found that their 
views of forcing a marriage had become altogether imprac- 
ticable ; and that Henry, being engaged by so high a mark 
of confidence, would take their sovereign under his pro- 
tection, and use his utmost efforts to defend the kingdom. 
These aiguments uere aided by French gold, which was 
plentifully distributed among the nobles. The governor 
iiad a pension conferred on him of twelve thousand livres 
a year, received tlie title of Duke of Chatelrault, and ob- 
tained for his son the command of a hundred men at 
arms." And as the clergy dreaded the consequences of the 
English alliance, they seconded this measure with all the 
zeal and industry which either principle or interest could 

Youn" Queen '"Spire. It was accordingly determined to 

at Scots sent Send the queen to France ; and, what was 

into Frunce. understood to be the necessary consequence, 
to marry her to the dauphin. Villegaignon, commander 
of four French galleys, lying in the Frith of Forth, set 
sail, as if he intended to return home ; but when he reach- 
ed the open sea, he turned northwards, passed by the 
Orkneys, and came in on the west coast at Dunbarton : 
an extraordinary voyage for ships of that fabric." The 
young queen was there committed to him ; and being 
attended by the Lords Erskine and Livingstone, she put 
to sea, and, after meeting with some tempestuous weather, 
arrived safely at Brest, whence she was conducted to Pans, 
and soon after she was betrothed to the dauphin. 

Somerset, pressed by many difficulties at home, and 
despairing of success in his enterprise against Scotland, 
was desirous of composing the differences ivith that king- 
dom, and he offered the Scots a ten years’ truce; but as 
they insisted on his restoring all the places which he had 
taken, the proposal came to nothing. The Scots recovered 
the fortresses of Hume and Fastcastle by surprise, and put 
the garrisons to the sword : they repulsed, with loss, the 
English, who, under the command of Lord Seymour, made 
a descent, first in Fife, then at Montrose; in the former 
action, James Stuart, natural brother to the queen, ac- 
quired honour ; in the latter, Areskine, of Dun. An 
attempt was made by Sir Robert Bowes, and Sir Thomas 
Palmer, at the head of a considerable body, to throw re- 
lief into Haddington ; but these troops, falling into an 
ambuscade, were almost wholly cut in pieces.'’ And 
though a small body of two hundred men escaped all the 
vigilance of the French, and arrived safely in Haddington, 
with some ammunition and provisions, the garrison was 
reduced to such difficulties, that the protector found it 
necessary to provide more effectually for their relief. He 
raised an army of eighteen thousand men, and adding 
three thousand Germans, who, on the dissolution of the 
protestant alliance, had offered their seiwice to England, 
he gave the command of the whole to the Earl of Shrews- 
bury .r Dessd raised the blockade, on the approach of the 
English ; and with gieat difficulty made good his retreat to 
Edinburgh, where he posted himself advantageously. 
Shrewsbury, who had lost the opportunity of attacking 
him on his march, durst not give him battle in his present 
situation ; and contenting liimself with the advantage 
aheady gained, of supplying Haddington, he retired into 
England. 

Though the protection of France was of great conse- 
quence to the Scots, in supporting them against the inva- 
sions of England, they reaped still more benefit from the 
distractions and divisions which had crept into the councils 
Cabals of of this latter kingdom. Even the two 

Lord Sejmour. brothers, the protector and admiral, not 
content with the high stations which they severally enjoy- 
ed, and the great eminence to which they had risen, had 
entertained the most violent jealousy of each other ; and 
they divided the whole court and kingdom by their op- 
posite cabals and pretensions. Lord Seymour was a man 
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of insatiable ambition ; arrogant, assuming, implacable ; 
and though esteemed of superior capacity to the piotector, 
he possessed not, to the same degree, the confidence and 
regard of the people. By his flattery and addiess, he had 
so insinuated himself into the good graces of the queon- 
dowager, that, forgetting her usual prudence and decency, 
she married him immediately upon the demise of the late 
king : insomuch, that had she soon proved pregnant, it 
might have been doubtful to which husband the child be- 
longed. Tlie credit and riches of this alliance supported 
the ambition of the admiral; but gave umbrage to the 
Duchess of Somerset, who, uneasy that the younger 
brother's wife should have the precedency, employed all 
her credit with her husband, which was too great, first to 
create, then to widen, the breach between the two brothers.' 

The first symptoms of this misunderstanding appeared 
when the protector commanded the army in Scotland. 
Secretary Paget, a man devoted to Somerset, remarked, 
that Seymour was forming separate intrigues among the 
counsellors; was corrupting by presents the king’s ser- 
vants ; and even endeavouring, by improper indulgences 
and liberalities, to captivate the affections of the young 
monarch. Paget represented to him the danger of this 
conduct; desired him to reflect on the numerous enemies, 
whom the sudden elevation of their family had created ; 
and warned him, that any dissension between him and the 
protector would be greedily laid hold of, to effect the rum 
of both. Finding bis remonstrances neglected, he con- 
veyed intelligence of the danger to Somerset, and engaged 
him to leave the enterprise upon Scotland unfinished, m 
order to guard against the attempts of his domestic ene- 
mies. In the ensuing parliament, the admiral’s projects 
appeared still more dangerous to public tranquillity ; and 
as he had acquired many partisans, he made a direct at- 
tack upon his brother’s authority. He represented to his 
friends, that formerly, during a minority, the office of pro- 
tector of the kingdom had been kept separate from that of 
governor of the king’s person ; and that the present union 
of these two important trusts conferred on Someiset an 
authority which could not safely be lodced in any sub- 
ject.* 'File young king was even prevailed on to write a 
letter to the parliament, desiring mat Seymour might be 
appointed his governor ; and that nobleman had formed a 
party in the two Houses, by which he hoped to effect his 
purpose. The design was discovered before its execution ; 
and some common friends were sent to remonstrate w'lth 
him, but had so little influence, that he threw out many 
menacing expressions, and rasbly threatened, that if he 
were thwarted in his attempt, he would make this parlia- 
ment the blackest that ever sat in Emrland.’’ The coun- 
cil sent for him to answer for this conduct ; but he refused 
to attend : they then began to threaten in their turn, and 
informed him that the king’s letter, instead of availing him 
any thine to the execution of his views, would be imputed 
to him as a criminal enterprise, and be construed as a 
design to disturb the government, by forming a separate 
interest with a child and minor. They even let fall some 
menaces of sending him to the Tower for his temerity ; and 
the admiral, finding himself prevented in his desijin, was 
obliged to submit, and to desire a reconciliation with his 
brother. 

The mild and moderate temper of Somerset made him 
willing to forget these enterprises of the admiral ; but the 
ambition of that turbulent spirit could not be so easily 
appeased. His spouse, the queen-dowager, died in child- 
bed ; but so far from regarding this event as a check to 
his aspiring views, he founded on it the scheme of a more 
extraordinary elevation. He made his addresses to the 
Lady Elizabeth, then in the sixteenth year of her age ; and 
that princess, whom even the hurry of business and the 
pursuits of ambition could not, in her more advanced 
years, disengage entirely from the tender passions, seems 
to have listened to the insinuations of a man who pos- 
sessed every talent proper to captivate the affections of the 
fair.* But as Henry VIII. had excluded his daughters 
from all hopes of succession, if they married without the 
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consent of liis executors, Avliicli Seymour could never lioi'c 
to obtain ; it rvas concluded that he meant to eflect his 
])urpose by expedients still more rash and more criminal. 
All the other measures of the admiral tended to confirm 
this suspicion. He continued to attack, by presents, the 
fidelity of those wlio had more immediate access to the 
kind’s person : he endear cured to seduce the young prince 
into Ins interests: he found means of holdinir a prirato 
coires|)Ondence rvith him : he openly deeried Ins hiothers 
administration ; and asserted, that, by enli'-lin!: Germans 
and other foieigneis, he intended to form a mercenaiy 
army, which imeht endangci the king’s authority, and the 
liberty of the ]ieople ; by jnoniises and pcisiiasion he 
brought orer to his Ji'ily ni.iny of the piincip.il nobility; 
and had extended his mtcre=t all oyer England : he neg- 
lected not eren the most popular persons of inferior rani: ; 
and had computed that he could, nn ociasion, muster an 
army of 10,000 men, coiniiosed of his servants, tenants, 
and retainers;'* he had already ptovideil arms for their 
use ; and having engaged m Ins iniorests Sir John Shariiig- 
ton, a con opt man, master of the mint at Bristol, he flat- 
tered himself that money uoiild not be wanting. Somer- 
set was well apprised of all these alarming circumstances, 
and endeavoured, by the most friendly' etqredients, by 
entreaty, reason, and even by heaping new favours upon 
the admiral, to make him desist from Ins dangerous coun- 
sels ; but finding all endeavours ineffectual, be began to 
think of more severe remedies. The Earl of Warwack 
was an ill instrument betw'een the brothers; andhad formed 
the design, by inflaming the quarrel, to raise his own for- 
tune on the ruins of both. 

r.-i of Dudley, Earl of Warwick was the son of 
w.invici.. that Dudley, minister to Henry VII. who 
having, by rapine, extoition, and perversion of law, in- 
curred the hatred of the public, had been sacrificed to 
popular animosity in the beginning of the subsequent reign. 
The kite king, sensible of the iniquity, at least illegality, of 
the sentence, had afterwards restored young Dudley’s 
blood by act of parliament ; and finding him endowed with 
abilities, industry, and activity, he had intrusted him with 
many impoitant commands, and had ever found him suc- 
cessful in his undertakings. He raised him to the dignity 
of Viscount Lisle, conferred on him the office of admiral, 
and gave him, by his will, a place among his executors. 
Dudley made still further progress during the minority ; 
and having obtained the title of Earl of Warwick, and 
undermined the credit of Southampton, he bore the chief 
lank among the protector’s counsellors. The victory gained 
at Pinkey was much ascribed to his courage and conduct ; 
and he was universally regarded as a man equally endow ed 
with the talents of peace and of war. But all these virtues 
were obscuied by still greater vices ; an exorbitant ambi- 
tion, an insatiable avarice, a neglect of decency, a con- 
tempt of pistice : and as he found that Lord Seymour, 
whose abilities and enterprising spirit he chiefly dreaded, 
was involving himself m luin by Ins rash counsels, he v/as 
determined to push him on the precipice, and thereby re- 
move the chief obstacle to Ins own projected greatness. 

When Somerset found that the public peace xvas en- 
dangered by Ins brother’s seditious, not to say rebellious, 
schemes, he was the more easily persuaded by Warwick 
to employ the extent of royal authority against him ; and, 
after depriving him of the office of admiral, he signed a 
warrant for committing him to the Tower. Some of his 
accomplices wei e also taken into custody ; and three privy- 
counsellors being sent to examine them, made a report that 
they had met xvith very full and imiiortaiit discoveries. 
Yet still the protector suspended the blow, and showed a 
reluctance to rum his brother. He offered to desist from 
the prosecution, if Seymour would promise him a cordial 
reconciliation ; and, renouncing all ambitious hopes, be 
contented with a private life, and retire into the country. 
But as Seymour made no other answer to these friendly 
offers than menaces and defiances, he ordered a charge to 
be drawn up against him consisting of thirty-three arti- 
cles ; V and the whole to be laid befoie the privy council. 
It IS pretended, that every particular was so incontestably 
proved, both by witnesses and his own band-writing, that 


there was no room for douht ; yet did the council think 
proper to go in a hody to the lower, in order more fully' 
to examine the prisoner. He w'as not daunted by the 
appearance : he boldly' demanded a fair trial , rcipiired to 
be (onfioiited with the w'ltnesses ; desired that tlie charge 
might be left with him, m order to be considered ; and 
refused to answer any' interrogatoiies by' xvliich he might 
accuse himself. . 

It is apparent that, notwithstanding x'hat is pretended, 
there must have been some deficiency' in the ev'idence 
against Seymour, when such deniaiids, founded on the 
pl'iinest principles of law and equity , w'cre absolutely re- 
lected. We shall indeed conclude, if we carefully examine 
the charge, that many of the ai'ticles were general, and 
scarcely capable of any proof ; many of them, if true, sus- 
ceptible of a more favourable interpretation; and that 
though, on the whole, Seymour appears to have been a 
dangerous subject, he had not advanced far in those trea- 
sonable projects imputed to him. The chief part of his 
actual guilt seems to have consisted in some unwarrant- 
able practices in the admiralty, by which jnr.ites were pro- 
tected, and illegal impositions laid upon the merchants. 

But the administration had, at that time, an easy instru- 
ment of vengeance, to wit, the parliament ; and needed 
not to give themselves any concern with regard either to 
the guilt of the persons whom they prosecuted, or the 
evidence which could be produced against them. A 
session of parliament being held, it was re- a parliament, 
solved to proceed against Seymour by bill ^**' 1'°'’. 
of attainder; and the young king being induced, after 
much solicitation, to give Ins consent to it, a considerable 
weight was put on his approbation. The matter was first 
laid before the Upper House; and seyeial peers, rising 
up in their places, gave an account of what they knew 
concerning Lord Seymour’s conduct, and his criminal 
words or actions. These narratives were ^ .j, 
received as undoubted ev'idence; and though Attnndeiof 
the prisoner had formerly engaged many Lmi sej muur. 
friends and partisans among the nobility, no one had 
either the courage or equity' to move that he might be 
heard in his defence, that 'the testimony against him 
should be delivered in a leg.il manner, and that he should 
be confronted with the witnesses. A little more scriqile 
was made in the House of Commons: there were even 
some members who objected against the whole method of 
proceeding by bill of attainder passed in absence ; and 
insisted that a formal trial should be given to every man 
before his condemnation. But when a mes- 
sage was sent bv the king, enjoining the 
House to proceed, and offering that the same narratives 
should be laid before them which had satisfied the peers, 
they were easily jirevailed on to acquiesce.* Tie bill 
passed m a full House. Near four hundred voted for it ; 
not above nine or ten against it.s The sen- . ,| 

tence was soon after executed, and the pri- 
soner was beheaded on Tow'er-hill. The warrant was 
signed by Somerset, who was exposed to much blame on 
ac'count of the violence of these proceedings. The at- 
tempts of the admiral seem chiefly to have been levelled 
against his brother’s usurped authority ; and though his 
ambitious, enterprising character, encouraged by a mar- 
rnage with the Lady Elizabeth, might have endangered 
the public tranquillity, the piudence of foieseeing evils at 
such a distance was deemed too great, and the remedy 
was jilamly illegal. It could only be said that this bill of 
attainder was somewhat more tolerable than the preceding 
ones, to winch the nation had been inured ; for here, at 
least, some shadow of evidence was produced. 

All the considerable business transacted Etcifsiauicil 
this session, besides the attainder of Lord •'‘'■"'s- 
Seymour, regarded ecclesiastical affairs: which were now 
the chief object of attention throughout the nation. A 
committee of bishops and divines had been appointed by 
the council to compose a liturgy ; and they had executed 
the work committed to them. They piocceded with 
moderation in this delicate undertaking : thty retained as 
much of the ancient mass as the jiriiiciples of the leformeis 
would permit : they indulged nothing of the spirit of con- 
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tradiction, which so naturally takes place in all great 
innovations : and they flattered themselves that they had 
established a service, in which ever}’ denomination of 
Christians might witlioiit scruple concur. The mass had 
alwa\s been celebrated in Latin; a practice which might 
have' been deemed absurd, had it not been found useful 
to the clergy, by im|ires3ing the people with an idea of 
some ra}sterious unknown virtue in those lites, and by 
checking all their pretensions to be familiarly acquainted 
with their lehgion. But as the reformers jiretended, in 
some few particulars, to encourage private judgment in 
the laitv, tlie translation of the liturgy, as welt as of the 
Scriptures, into the vulgar tongue, seemed more con- 
formable to the genius of their sect ; and this innovation, 
with tlie retrenching of prayers to saints, and of some 
superstitious ceremonies, was the chief difference between 
the old mass and tlie new liturgy. The parliament esta- 
blished this form of worship in all the churches, and or- 
dained a uniformity to be observed in all the rites and 
ceremonies.'’ 

There was another material act which passed this 
session. The former canons had established the celibacy 
of the clergy; and though this practice is usually ascribed 
to the policy of the court of Rome, who thought that the 
ecclesiastics would be more devoted to their spiritual head, 
and less dependent on the civil magistrate, when freed 
from the powerful tie of wives and children ; yet was this 
institution much forwarded, by the jirinciples of super- 
stition inherent in human nature These principles had 
rendered the panegyrics on an inviolate chastity so fre- 
quent among tlie ancient fathers, long before the establish- 
ment of celibacy. And even this parliament, though they 
enacted a law, permitting the marriage of priests, jet con- 
fess, in the preamble, “ That it were better for priests and 
the ministers of the church to live chaste and without 
marriage, and it were much to be wished they would of 
themselves abstain.” The inconveniences which had 
arisen from the compelling of chastity and the prohibiting 
of marriage, are the reasons assigned for indulging a 
liberty in this particular.' The ideas of penance, also, 
were so much retained in other particulars, that an act of 
parliament passed, forbidding the use of flesh-meat during 
Lent and other times of abstinence.’’ 

The principal tenets and practices of the catholic reli- 
gion were now abolished, and the Reformation, such as it 
is enjoyed at present, was almost entirely completed in 
England. But the doctrine of the real jiresence, though 
tacitly condemned by the new communion service, and 
by the abolition of many ancient rites, still retained some 
hold on the minds of men ; and it was the last doctrine 
of popery that was wholly abandoned by the people.' 
The great attachment of the late King to that tenet, might 
in part be the ground of this obstinacy ; but the chief 
cause was really the extreme absurdity of the principle 
Itself, and the profound veneration winch, of course, it 
impressed on the imagination. The priests, likewise, 
were much inclined to favour an opinion, which attributed 
to them so miraculous a pow’er ; and the people, who 
believed that they participated of the very body and 
blood of their Saviour, were loth to renounce so extraor- 
dinary and, as they imagined, so salutary, a jirivilege. 
The general attachment to this dogma was so violent, that 
the Lutherans, notwithstanding their sep'aration from 
Rome, had thought proper, under another name, still to 
retain it: and the catholic preachers in England, when 
restrained in all other particulars, could not forbear, on 
every occasion, inculcating that tenet. Bonner, for this 
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offence, among others, had. been tried by the council, had 
been deprived of his see, and had been committed to 
custody. Gardiner also, who had recoccred his liberty, 
appeared anew refractory to the authority which establish- 
ed the late innovations; and he seemed willing to coun- 
tenance that opinion, much favoured by all the English 
catholics, that the king was indeed supreme head of the 
church, but not the council during a minority. Having 
declined to give full satisfaction on this head, he was sent 
to the Tower, and threatened with further effects of the 
councirs displeasure. 

Tiiese seventies, being exercised on men possessed of 
office and authority, seemed, in that age, a necessary 
policy, in order to enforce a uniformity m public worship 
and aisciphne : but there were other instances of perse- 
cution, derived from no origin but the bigotry of theolo- 
gians; a malady which seems almost incurable. Though 
tlie protestant divines had ventured to renounce opinions, 
deemed certain during many ages, they regarded, in their 
turn, the new system as so certain, that they would suffer 
no contradiction with regard to it; and they were ready 
to burn in the same flames, from which they themselves 
had so narrowly escaped, every one that had the assur- 
ance to differ from them. A commission, hy act of 
council, was granted to the primate, and some others, to 
examine and search after all anabaptists, heretics, or con- 
temners of the book of common prayer.'" The commis- 
sioners were enjoined to reclaim them, if possible ; to 
impose penance on them ; and to give them absolution : 
or, if these criminals were obstinate, to excommunicate 
and imprison them, and to deliver them over to the secular 
arm : and in the execution of this charge, they were not 
bound to observe the ordinary methods of trial ; the forms 
of law were dispensed with ; and if any statutes happened 
to interfere with the powers in the corhmission, they weie 
overruled and abrogated by the council. Some tradesmen 
m London were brought before these commissioners, and 
were accused of maintaining, among other opinions, that 
a man regenerate could not sin, and that, thougli the out- 
ward man might off'eiid, the inward was incapable of all 
guilt. They were pievailed on to abjure, and were dis- 
missed. But there was a woman accused of heretical 
pravity, called Joan Bocher, or Joan of Kent, who was so 
pertinacious, that the commissioners could make no im- 
pression upon her. Her doctrine was, “ that Christ was 
not truly incarnate of the Virgin, whose flesh, being the 
outward man, was sinlully begotten, and horn in sin ; and 
consequently, he could take none ot it; hut the word, by 
the consent of the inward man of the Virgin, was made 
flesh.”" This opinion, it would seem, IS not orthodox; and 
there was a necessity for delivering the woman to the 
flames for maintaining it But the young king, though in 
such tender years, had more sense tliari all his counsellors 
and preceptors ; and he long refused to sign the warrant 
for her execution. Cranmer was.emplojcd to persuade 
him to compliance ; and he said, that there was a great 
difference between errors in other points of divinity, and 
those which were in direct contradiction to the Apostles’ 
creed; these latter were impieties against God, which the 
prince, being God’s deputy, ought to repress ; in like 
manner, as inferior magistrates were bound to punisli 
oflences against the king’s person. Edward, overcome by 
importunity, at last submitted, thougli with tears m his 
eves ; and he told Cranmer, that if any wrong were done, 
the guilt should he entirely on his head. The primate, 
after making a new effort to reclaim the woman from her 
errors, and finding her obstinate ’against all his arguments, 
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at last committed her to the flames. Some time after, a 
Dutchman, called Van Paris, accused of the heresy which 
has received the name of Arianism, was condemned to 
the same punishment. He sufl’ered with so much satis- 
faction, that he hugged and caiessed the fagirots thatw'ere 
consuming him ; a species of frenzy, of which there is 
more than one instance among the martyrs of that age." 

These rigorous methods of proceeding soon hrought the 
whole nation to a conformity, seeming or real, with the 
new doctrine and the new liturgy. The Lady Mary alone 
continued to adhere to the mass, and rcluscd to admit the 
established modes of worship, ^\'hen jiressed and menaced 
on this head, she applied to the emperor ; who, using his 
interest with Sir Pliilip Hobby, the English ambassador, 
procured her a temporary coim’ivanco fiom the council.e 


CHAP. XXXV. 

Discontents of the people — Tnsnrrtrlions — Conduct of the War \uth Scot- 
land — With 1 ranee — ractiotis in the council — Conspiracy against Somer- 
set — Snmeiset resigns the protectoislnp — A parliament — Peace uitli 
France and Scotland — Boulogne surrendeied— Peisecntion of Gardiner 
— Warwick create*! Duke ot >Jortlmtnberland — His ambition — J rial of 
Somerset — His exeiution — A pailiament— A new parliament — Succes- 
sion changed — Ihe king’s sickness — and death. 

A. D. 1519 . TiiEnE is no abuse so great in civil 
Disc'ontenis 'of society, as not to be attended with a variety 
the people. gp beneficial consequences ; and m tlie be- 
ginnings of reformation, the loss of these advantages 
Ts always felt very sensibly, while the benefit resulting 
from the change is the slow effect of time, and is seldom 
perceived by the bulk of a nation. Scarce any insti- 
tution can be imagined less favourable, m the main, to 
the interests of mankind, than that of monks and friars • 
yet was it followed by many good effects, which^ 
having ceased by the suppression of monasteries, were 
much regretted by the people of England. The monks, 
always residing in their convents, in the centre of their 
estates, spent their money m the provinces and amon^ 
their tenants, afforded a ready market for commodities^ 
were a sure lesource to the poor and indigent ; and though 
their hospitality and chanty gave but too much encoura^ 
ment to idleness, and prmented the increase of public 
riches, yet did it provide to many a relief from the extreme 
pressures of want and necessity. It is also observable, 
tliat, as the friars were limited by the rules of their insti- 
tution to a ceitam mode of living, they had not equal 
motives for extortion with other men ; and they were 
acknowledged to have been m England, as they still are 
m Roman catholic countries, the best and most indulgent 
landlords. The abbots and priors were permitted to give 
leases at an under-value, and to receive, in return, a large 
present from the tenant ; in the same manner as is still 
practised by the bishops and colleges. But when the 
abbey-lands were distributed among the principal nobility 
and courtiers, they fell under a different management : the 
rents of farms were raised, w'hile the tenants found not the 
same facility in disposing of the produce ; the money was 
often spent in the capital; and the farmers, living at a dis- 
tance, were exposed to oppression from their new masters, 
or to the still greater rapacity of the stewards. 

These grievances of the common people were at that 
time heightened by other causes. The arts of manufacture 
were much more advanced m other European countries 
than in England ; and even in England these arts had 
made greater progress than the knowledge of agriculture ; 
a profession which, of all mechanical employments^ 
requires the most reflection and experience. A great de- 
mand arose for wool both abroad and at home : pasturage 
was found more profitable than unskilful tillage : whole 
estates were laid w-aste by enclosures : the tenants, regarded 
as a useless burden, were expelled their habitations : even 
the cottagers, deprived of the commons on which they 
formerly fed their cattle, were reduced to misery : and a 
decay of people, as well as the diminution of the former 
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plenty, w-as remarked in the kingdom." This grievance 
was now of an old date ; and Sir Thomas More, alluding 
to It, obsei-ves in his Utopia, that a sheep had become in 
England a more ravenous animal than a lion or wolf, and 
devouied whole villages, cities, and provinces. 

The general increase also of gold and silver in Europe, 
after the discovery of the West Indies, had a tendency to 
inflame these complaints. The growing demand, in the 
more commercial countries, had heightened every where 
the price of commodities, which could easily be trans- 
ported thither ; hut in England, the labour of men, who 
could not so easily change their habitation, still remained 
nearly at the ancient rates ; and the poor complained that 
they could no longer gain a subsistence by their industry. 
It was by an addition alone of toil and application they 
were enabled to procure a maintenance ; and though this 
increase of industry was at last the effect of the present 
situation, and an effect beneficial to society, yet was it 
difficult for the people to shake off their former habits of 
indolence ; and nothing but necessity could compel them 
to such an exertion of their faculties. 

It must also he remarked, that the profusion of Henry 
VIII. had reduced him, notwithstanding his rapacity, to 
such difficulties, that he had been obliged to remedy a 
present necessity, by the pernicious expedient of debasing 
the coin; and the wars in which the protector had been 
involved, had induced him to carry still further the same 
abuse. The usual consequences ensued : the good specie 
was hoarded or exported ; base metal was coined at home, 
or imported from abroad in great abundance ; the common 
people, who received their wages in it, could not purchase 
commodities at the usual rates ; a universal diffidence and 
stagnation of commerce took place ; and loud complaints 
were heard in every part of England. 

The protector, who loved popularity, and pitied the 
condition of the people, encouraged these complaints by 
his endeavours to redress them. He appointed a commis- 
sion for making inquiry concerning enclosures ; and issued 
a proclamation, ordering all late enclosures to he laid open 
I by a day appointed. The populace, meeting with such 
countenance from government, began to rise in several 
places, and to commit disorders, but were quieted by 
remonstrances and persuasion. In order to give them 
greater satisfaction, Somerset appointed new commission- 
ers, whom he sent every where, with an unlimited power, 
to hear and determine all causes about enclosures, high- 
wavs, and cottages.ii As this commission was disagreeable 
to gentry and nobility, they stigmatized it as arbitrary 
and illegal ; and the common people, fearing it would be 
eluded, and being impatient for immediate redress, could 
no longer contain their fury, but sought for a remedy by 
force of arms. The rising began at once in 
several parts of England, as if a universal t"=“‘zections. 
conspiracy had been formed by the commonalty. The 
rebels in Wiltshire were dispersed by Sir William Her- 
oert ; those in the neighbouring counties, Oxford and 
Gloucester, by Lord Gray of kVffton. Many of the rioters 
were killed in the field : others were executed by martial 
law. The commotions in Hampshire, Sussex, Kent, and 
other counties were quieted by gentler expedients ; but 
the disorders in Devonshire and Norfolk threatened more 
dangerous conseouences. 

Tile commonalty in Devonshire began with the usual 
complaints against enclosures and against oppressions from 
Ibe gentry; hut the parish priest of Sampford-Courtenay 
had the address to give their discontent a direction to- 
wards religion; and the delicacy of the subject in the 
present emergency made the insurrection immediately 
appear formidable. In other counties the gentrj- had kept 
closely united with government ; hut here many of them 
took part with the populace; among others, Humphry 
Arundel, governor of St. Michael’s Mount. The rioters 
were brought into the form of a regular army, which 
amounted to the number of ten thousand. Lord Russel 
had been sent against them at the head of a small force ; 
but finding himself too weak to encounteo'them in the 
field, he kept at a distance, and began to negociate with 
them; in hopes of eluding their fury by delay, and of 
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dispersintj them by tlie difficulty of their subsisting in a 
body. Their demands were, that the mass shoidd be re- 
stored, half of the abbey-lands resumed, the law of the 
Six Articles executed, holy water and lioly bread respected, 
and all other particular grievances redressed.c The coun- 
cil, to whom Russel transmitted these demands, sent a 
liaughty answer; commanded the rebels to disperse, and 
promised them pardon upon their immediate submission. 
Enraged at this disappointment, they marched to Exeter ; 
carrying before them crosses, banners, holy water, candle- 
sticks, and other implements of ancient superstition ; 
together with the host, which they covered with a canopy.'' 
The citizens of Exeter shut their gates ; and the rebels,’as 
they had no cannon, endeavoured to take the place, first 
by sc.ilade, then by mining, but were repulsed in every 
attempt. Russel, meanwhile, lay at Iloniton till reinforced 
by Sir William Herbert and Lord Gray, with some Ger- 
man horse, and some Italian arquebusiers under Battista 
Spinola. lie then resolved to attem|it the relief of Exeter, 
which was now reduced to extremities. lie attaeked tlie 
rebels, drove them from all their posts, did great execution 
upon them both in the action and pursuit," and took many 
pnsoners. Arundel and the other leaders weie sent to 
London, tried and executed. Many of the inferior sort 
were jnit to death bv martial law d the vicar of St. Thomas, 
one of the principal incendiaries, was hanged on the top 
of his own steeple, arrayed in his popish weeds, with his 
beads at his girdle.K 

The insurrection in Norfolk rose to a still gi eater height, 
and was attended with greater acts of violence. Tlie 
populace were at first excited, as in other places, by com- 
jilaints against enclosures; but finding their numbers 
amount to twenty thousand, they grew insolent, and pro- 
ceeded to more exorbitant pretensions. They required 
the suppression of the gentry, the jilacing of new coun- 
sellors about the king, and the re-establishment of the 
ancient rites. One Ket, a tanner, had assumed the govern- 
ment over them, and he exercised his authority with the 
utmost arrogance and outrage. Having taken iiossessioti 
of Jloushold-hill near Norwich, he erected Ins Irilninal 
under an old oak, thence called the oak of reformation ; 
and summoning the gentry to appear before him, he gtive 
such decrees as might be expected from his character and 
situation. Tlie Marquis of Northampton uas first ordered 
against him; but met with a repulse in an action where 
Lord Sheffield xvas killed.'' The protector afiected popu- 
larity, and cared not to appear in jicrson against the re- 
bels : he therefore sent the Earl of Warwick at the head 
of GOOO men, levied for the wars against .Scotland ; and 
he thereby afforded his mortal enemy an opportunity of 
increasing his reputation and character. Warwick, having 
tried some skirmishes with the rebels, at last made a 
general attack upon them, and put them to flight. Two 
thousand fell in the action and pursuit: Ket was hanged 
at Norwich castle; nine of his followers on the boughs of 
the oak of reformation ; and the insurrection xvas entirely 
suppressed. Some rebels in Yorkshire, learning the fate 
of their companions, accepted the oilers of pardon, and 
threxv down their arms. A general indemnity was soon 
after published by the protector.' 

-. , . f „ l5ut though the insurrections were thus 
M.ir with Scot- quickly subdued in England, and no tniccs 
of them seemed to remain, they were attend- 
ed with bad consequences to the foreign interests of the 
nation. Tlie forces of the Earl of Warwick, which might 
have made a great impression on Scotland, were diverted 
from that enterprise ; and the French general had leisure 
to reduce that country to some settlement and composure. 
He took the fortress of Broughty, and put the garrison to 
the sxvord. He straitened the English at Haddington; 
and though Lord Dacres was enabled to throw relief into 
the place, and to reinforce the garrison, it was found at 
last very chargeable, and even impracticable, to keep pos- 
session of that fortress. Tlie whole eountry in the neigh- 
bourhood was laid waste by the inroads both of the Scots 
and English, and could afford no supply to the garrison : 
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the place lay above thirty miles from the borders ; so that 
a regular army was necessary to escort any provisions 
thither: and as the plague had broken out amon" the 
troops, they perished daily, and were reduced to a'state 
of great xveakness. For these reasons, orders xvere given 
to dismantle Haddington, and to convey the artillery and 
garrison to Berwick ; and the Earl of Rutland, now created 
warden of the east marches, executed the orders. 

The King of France also took advantage 
of the distractions among the English, and 
made an attempt to recover Boulogne, and that territory 
whieh Henry VlII. had conquered from Fiance. On 
other pretences he assembled an army; and falling sud- 
denly upon the Boulonnois, took the castles of Sellaque, 
Blackness, and Ambleteuse, though well supplied xvith 
garrisons, ammunition, and provisions.'' He endeavoured 
to surprise Boulenberg, and was repulsed ; but the garri- 
son, not thinking the place tenable after the loss of the 
other fortresses, destroyed the works and retired to Bou- 
logne. The rains, which fell in great abundance during 
the autumn, and a pestilential distemper which broke out 
in the French camp, deprived Henry of all hopes of suc- 
cess against Boulogne itself; and he retired to Pans.' He 
left the command of the army to Gaspar de Coligny, Lord 
of Cliatillon, so famous aftenvards by the name of Ad- 
miral Coligny; and he gave him orders to form the siege 
early in the spring. The active disposition of this general 
engaged him to make, during the winter, several attempts 
against the place ; but they all proved unsuccessful. 

Strozzi, who commanded the French fleet and galleys, 
endeavoured to make a descent on .lersey ; but meeting 
there with an English fleet, he commenced an action 
which seems not to have been decisive, since the historians 
of the two nations differ in the account of the event.'" 

As soon as the French xvar broke out, the protector 
endeavoured to fortify himself with the alliance of the 
emperor ; and he sent over Secretary Paget to Brussels, 
where Charles then kept eourt, m order to assist Sir Philip 
Hobby, the resident ambassador, in this negociation. But 
that prince had formed a design of extending his domi- 
nions by acting the pait of champion for the catholic reli- 
gion ; .and though extremely desirous of accepting the 
English alliance against France, his capital enemy, he 
thought It unsuitable to his other pretensions to enter into 
strict confederacy with a nation xxhich had broken off all 
connexions xvith die church of Rome. He therefore de- 
clined the adxanccs of friendship from England ; and 
eluded the applications of the ambassadors. An exact 
account is preserved of this negociation in a letter of 
Ilobbx’s ; and it is remarkable that the emperor, in a con- 
x'ersation xvith die English ministers, asserted that the 
prerogatives of a King of England xx-ere more extensixe 
than those of a King of France." Burnet, xvho preserves 
tins letter, subjoins, as a p.irallel instance, that one oh- 
jcction which the .Scots made to marrying their queen with 
Edxvard xxas, that all their imvileges xx’ould be sxx-alloxxed 
up by the great prerogatix'e of the kings of England." 

Somerset, despairing of assistance from the emperor, 
xx-as inclined to conclude a jieace xvith Franco and Scot- 
land ; and besides that he xvas not in a' condition to 
maintain such ruinous xx’ars, he thought th:it there no 
longer remained any object of hostility. The Scots had 
sentaw.ay their queen ; and could not, if ever so much in- 
clined, complete the marriage contracted with Edxvard ; 
and as Henry VIII. had sti|mlated to restore Boulogne in 
1554, it seemed a matter of small moment to anticipate, a 
few years, the execution of the treaty. But xvhen he pro- 
posed these reasons to the council, he met with strong 
opposition from his enemies, xvho, seeing him unable to 
support the xvar, xvere determined, fdr that very leason, to 
oppose all proposals for a pacification. The factions ran 
high in the court of England ; and matters xvere drawing 
to an issue fatal to the authority of the protector. 

After Somerset obtained the patent invest- 
ing him xvith regal authority, he no longer council, 
paid any attention to the dimiion of the 
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other executors and counsellors ; and bein^ elated with 
his hiph dignity, as well as with his victory at Piiiket, he 
thought that every one ought, in every thing, to yield to 
his sentiments. All those who were not entirely devoted 
to him \\ere sure to be neglected ; whoexer opposed his 
will received marks of anger or contempt ;p anil while he 
showed a resolution to gox-ern every thing, his capacity 
appeared not in anyiespect proportioned to his ambition. 
^Varwlcl;, moie subtle and aithil, covcied more exorbitant 
views under finer appearances; and liar mg associated him- 
self with Southampton, xvho had been ro-admitted into the 
council, he formed a strong jiarty, wdio were determined to 
free themselves from the slaverj imposed on them by the 
piotectoi. 

The malcontent counsellors found the disposition of the 
nation favourable to their designs. The nobility and 
gently were in general displeased with the preference which 
Someiset seemed to haxegnen to the people ; and as they 
ascribed all the insults to which they had been lately ex- 
posed to his |)iocrastination, and to the countenance shown 
to the multitude, they apprehended a renewal of the same 
disorders from his present aflectation of popularity. He 
had erected a court of requests in his owm house for the 
relief of the people,!! and he interposed with the judges m 
tlieir behalf ; a measure which might be deemed illegal, if 
any exertion of prerogative, at that time, could with cer- 
tainty deserve that appellation. And this attempt, which 
was a stretcli of power, seemed the more impolitic, because 
n disgusted the nobles, the surest support of monarchical 
authoiity. 

But though Somerset courted the people, the interest 
which he had formed with them was in no degree answer- 
able to his expectations. The catholic party, who retain- 
ed influence with the lower ranks, were his declared ene- 
mies, and took advantage of every opportunity to decry 
his conduct. Tlie attainder and execution of Ins brother 
bore an odious aspect : the introduction of foreign troops 
into tlie kingdom was represented in invidious colours ; 
the great estate which he had suddenly acquired at the 
expense of the church and of the crown lendeied him ob- 
noxious ; and the palace wliicli he xvas building in the 
Strand sen’ed, by its magnificence, and still more by other 
circumstances which attended it, to expose him ’to the 
censure of the public. Tlie jiarish church of St. Mary, 
w'lth three bishops’ houses, was pulled down, in order to 
furnish ground and materials for this structure : not con- 
tent with that sacrilege, an attempt was made to demolish 
St. Maigaret’s, ^Vestmlnster, and to employ the stones to 
the same puipose; but the parishioners rose in a tumult 
and chased away the protector’s tradesmen. He then laid 
his hands on a chapel in St. Paul’s Church-yard, with a 
cloister and charnel house belonging to it ; and these edi- 
fices, together with a church of St. John of Jerusalem, 
were made use of to raise his palace. What rendered the 
matter more odious to the people was, that the tombs and 
other monuments of the dead xvere defaced: and the 
bones, being carried away, were buried in unconsecrated 
ground.” 


cih Oci. t^ese imprudences were remarked by 

Coiispiiacy Somerset’s enemies, who resolved to take 
'"'“’""'‘’"'’‘■advantage of them. Lord St. John, presi- 
dent of the council, the Earls of Warwick, Southampton, 
and Arundel, with five members more, met at Ely-house • 
and assuming to themselves the whole power of the 
council, began to act independently of the protector, whom 
they represented as the author of every public grievance 
and misfortune. They wrote letters to the chief nobility 
and gentry in England, informing them of the present 
measuies, and requiring their assistance : they sent for the 
mayor and aldermen of London, and enjoined them to 
obey their orders, without regard to any contrary orders 
w’hich they might receive from the Duke of Somerset. 
They laid the same injunctions on the Lieutenant of the 
Tow'er, xvho expiessed his resolution to comply with them. 
Next day. Rich, Lord Chancellor, the Marquis of North- 
ampton, the Earl of Shrewsbury, Sir Thomas Cheney, Sir 
John Gage, Sir Ralph Sadler, and Chief Justice Montague, 


joined the malcontent counsellors ; and every thing bore a 
bad aspect for the protector’s authoiity. Secretary Petre, 
whom he had sent to treat with the council, rather chose to 
remain with them : the common council of the city, being 
applied to, declared, with one voice, their approbation of 
the new measures, and their resolution of supporting them.® 
As soon as the protector heard of the defection of the 
counsellors, he removed the king from Hampton-court, 
where he then lesided, to the castle of Windsor; and, 
arming his friends and sen'ants, seemed resolute to defend 
himself against all his enemies. But finding that no man 
of rank, except Cranmer and Paget, adhered to him, that 
the people did not rise at his summons, that the city and 
Tower had declared arainst him, that even his best friends 
had deserted him, he lost all hopes of success, and began 
to apply to his enemies for pardon and forgiveness. No 
sooner was this despondency known, than Lord Russel, 
Sir John Baker, Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
three counsellors more, who had lutlieito remained neuters, 
joined the party of Warwick, whom everj' one now re- 
garded as master. The council informed the public, by 
proclamation, of tlieir actions and intention ; they wrote 
to the princesses Mary and Elizabeth to the same purpose; 
and they made addresses to the king, in which, after the 
humblest protestation of duty and submission, they in- 
formed him, that they were tlie council appointed by his 
father for the government of the kingdom during his mi- 
nority ; that they had chosen the Duke of Somerset pro- 
tector, under the express condition that he should guide 
himself by their advice and direction ; that he had usurp- 
ed the whole authority, and had neglected, and even in 
every thing opposed, their counsel ; that he had jiroceeded 
to that height of presumption, as to levy forces against 
them, and place these forces about his majestv ’s person : 
they therefore begged that they might be admitted to his 
loyal presence; that he would be pleased to restoie them 
to his confidence, and that Somerset’s servants might be 
dismissed. Their request was complied with; Somerset 
capitulated only for gentle treatment, which was promised 
him. He was, however, sent to the Tower,' <■ 
with some of his friends and partisans, saTOt'e la^. 
among whom was Cecil, afterwards so much 
distinguished. Articles of indictment were exhibited 
against him ; " of which the chief, at least the best founded, 
IS his usuipatioii of the government, and his taking into 
his own hands the xvhole administration of affaiis. The 
clause of his patent, which invested him xvitli absolute 
power, unlimited by any law, was never objected to him ; 
plainly because, according to the sentiments of those times^ 
that power was in some degree involved in the very idea 
of regal authority. 

The catholics were extremely elated xvith this revolu- 
tion; and as they had ascribed all the late innovations to 
Someiset’s authority, they hoped that his fall would pre- 
pare the way for the return of the ancient religion. But 
Warwick, who now bore chief sway in the council, was 
entirely indifferent with regard to all these points of con- 
troversy ; and finding that the principles of the Reforma- 
tion had sunk deeper into Edward’s mind than to be 
easily eradicated, he xvas determined to comply xvith the 
young prince’s inclinations, and not to hazard his nexv ac- 
quired power by any dangerous enterprise. He took care 
very early to exjiress his intentions of supportin'-- the 
Reformation ; and he threw such discouragements on 
Southampton, xvho stood at the head of the^Romanists 
and whom he considered as a dangerous rival, that that 
high-spirited nobleman retired from the council, and soon 
after died, from vexation and disappointment. The other 
counsellors, xvho had concurred in the revolution, received 
their rexvard by promotions and new honours. Russel 
xvas created Earl of Bedford : the Marquis of Northainii- 
ton obtained the office of great chamberlain ; and Lord 
Wentworth, besides the office of chamberlain of the house- 
hold, got txvo large manors. Stepney and Haakney, xvhich 
xvere torn from the see of London.'' A council of regency 
xvas formed ; not that xvhich Henry’s xvill had appointed 
for the government of the kingdom, and xvhich, being 
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founded on an act of parliament, was the only letpil one; 
but composed chiefly of members irho had formerly been 
appointed by Somerset, and who derived their seat from 
an authoritt 'which was now declared usurped and illesal. 
But such niceties were, durint; that age, little understood, 
and still less legarded in England. 

4 ih ^nv. A session of parliament was held ; and as 
A pariiameni. jt was the usual maxim of that assembly to 
acquiesce in erery administration which was established, 
the council dreaded no opposition from that quarter, and 
had more reason to look for a corrohoration of their au- 
" d D c thority. Somerset had been prevailed on to 
confess, on his knees, before the council, all 
the articles of charge against him; and he imputed these 
misdemeanours to his own rashness, folly, and indiscre- 
tion, not to any malignity of intention.’^ lie even sub- 
scribed this confession ; and the paper was given in to 
nailiament, who, after sending a committee to examine 
Iiim, and hear him acknowledge it to be genuine, passed 
a vote, by which they deprived him of all his offices, and 
fined him two thousand pounds a year in land. Lord St. 
John was created treasurer, in In's place, and Warwick 
Earl IMarshal. The prosecution against him was carried 
no further. Ilis fine was remitted by the king ; he re- 
covered his liberty ; and Warwick, thinking that he was 
now sufficiently humbled, and that Ins authority was much 
lessened hy Ins late tame and ahject behaviour, re-ad- 
mitted him into the council, and even agreed\oan alliance 
between their families, by the marriage of Ins own son, 
Lord Dudley, with the Lady Jane Seymour, daughter of 
Somerset.> ® 

During this session a severe law was passed against 
riots.z It was enacted. That if an\, to the number of 
twelve persons, should meet together for any matter of 
state, and being required by a lawful magistrate, should 
not disperse, it should bo treason ; and if any broke hedges, 
or violently pulled up pales about enclosures, without 
lawful authority, it should he lelony ; any attempt to kill 
a privy coutiseJor was subjected to the .same iienalty. 
The bisliops had made an application, complaining tliat 
they were deprived of all their power, by tiie encroach- 
ments of the civil courts, and the present suspension ol the 
canon law ; that they could summon no offender before 
them, punish novice, or exert the discipline of the church: 
from which diminution of their authority, they pretended, 
immorality had every where received great encouragement 
and increase. The design of some was to revive the peni- 
tentiary rules of the primitive church : but others thought, 
that such an authority, committed to the bishops, would 
prove rnore oppressive than confession, penance, and all 
the clerical inventions of tlio Ilomish superstition. The 
parliament, for the present, contented themseUes with em- 
powering the king to appoint thirtv-two commissioners, 
to compile a body of c.anon laws, winch were to bo valid, 
though never ratified by parliament. Such implicit trust 
did thev rejiose in the crown ; without reflecting, that all 
their liberties and properties might be affected by these 
canons." The king diil not live to affix the roial sanction 
to the new' canons. Sir John Sharington, whose crimes 
and malversations had ajipearcd so egregious at the con- 
demnation of Lord Seymour, obtained from pailiament 
a reversal of his attainder.^’ Tliis man sought favour with 
the more rerlous reformers : and Bishop Latimer affirmed, 
that though formerly he had been a most notorious knave, 
he was now so penitent that he had become a very honest 
man. 

A . D. 1550. When ■\^'anvick and the council of regency 
Pc.tre 11 nil began to exercise their power, thev found 
■Stotllnd."' themselves involved in the same difficulties 
that had embarrassed the protector. The 
wars with France and Scotland could not be supported 
by an exhausted exchequer; seemed dangerous to a di- 
vided nation ; and were now acknowledged not to have 
any object which even the greatest and most uninterrupted 
success could attain. The project of peace entertained by 
Somerset, had served them as a pretence for clamour 
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against his administration; yet, after sending Sir Thomas 
Cheney to the emperor, and making again a fruitless effort 
to engage him in the protection of Boulogne, thev found 
themselves obliged to listen to the advances which Ilenrv 
made them, by the canal of Guidotti, a Florentine mer- 
diant. The Earl of Bedford, Sir John Mason, Paget and 
Petre, were sent over to Boulogne, with full poweis to 
negociate. The French king absolutely lefused to pay the 
two millions of crowns which his predecessor had ac- 
knowledged to be due to the crown of England as arrears 
of pensions ; and said that he never would consent to 
render himself tributary to any prince : but 
he offered a sum for the immediate restitu- 
tion of Boulogne; and four hundred thou- 
pnd crowns were at hast agreed on, one half to be paid 
immediately, the other in August following. Six hostliges 
were given for the performance of this article. Scotland 
w.as comprehended in the treaty : the English stipulated 
to restore Lauder and Dungl.as, and to demolish the for- 
tresses of Roxburgh and Eymouth." No sooner was 
peace concluded with France, than a project was enter- 
tained of a close alliance with that kingdom ; and Henry 
willingly embraced a jiroposal so suitable both to his 
interests and his inclinations. An agreement, some time 
after, was formed for a marriage between Edward and 
Elizabeth, a daughter of France ; and all the articles were, 
after a little negociation, fully settled :‘i but this project 
never took effect. 

The intention of marrying the king to a daughter of 
IIenrv,a violent persecutor of the protestants, was nowise 
acce))table to that party in England : but in all other respects 
the council was steady in piomoting the Reformation, and 
m enforcing the laws ag.iinst the Romanists. Several 
prelates were still addicted to that communion; and though 
they made some compliances, in order to save their 
bishoprics, they retarded, as much as they safely could, the 
execution of the new laws, and gave countenance to such 
incumbents as were negligent or refi-actor\ . A resolution 
was therefore taken to seek jiretences for deiiriviiig those 
inckites; and the exeeiiiion of this intention was tliemore 
easv, as thev had all of them been obliged to take com- 
missions in which It was declared, that they held their sees 
during the king’s pleasure only. It was thought proper 
to begin w’ith Gaidiner, in order to strike a terror into the 
rest. The method of proceeding against him was violent, 
and had scarcely any colour of law or justice. Injunctions 
had been gnen him to inculcate, in a sermon, the duty of 
obedience to a king, even during liis minority; and because 
he had neglected this topic, he had been tliiown into pri- 
son, and had been tlieio detained during two years, with- 
out being accused of any crime except disobedience to this 
aibitmry command. The Duke of Somerset, Secretary 
Petre, tind some others of tlie council, were now sent, in 
Older to try his temnor, tmd endeavour to find some 
grounds for depriving liim : he professed to them his in- 
tention of conforming to the government, of supporting 
the king’s laws, and of officiating by the new liturgy. 'This 
was not the disposition which they expected or desired." 
A new deput.ation was therefore sent, who carried him 
seveial ai tides to subscribe. He xvas required to acknow- 
ledge his former misbehaviour, and to confess the justice 
of his confinement : he was likewise to own, that tlie king 
was supreme head of the church; that the power of 
making and dispensing with holidays was pait of the pre- 
rogative; that the book of Common Prayer was a godly 
and commendable form ; that the king was a complete 
sovereign in his minority ; that the law of the Six Articles 
was justly repealed ; and that the king had full authority 
to correct and reform what was amiss in eccle^ia^tlcal dis- 
cipline, government, or doctrine. The bishop was willing 
to set his hand to all the articles except the first : he main- 
tained his conduct to have been inoffensive; and declared 
that he xvoiild not own himself guilty of faults which he 
had never committed.f 

The council, finding that he had gone such lengths, werq 
deteimined to prevent his full compliance, by multiplying 
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the difficulties upon him, and sending him new articles to 
subscribe. A list was selected of such points as they 
thought would be the hardest of digestion ; and, not con- 
tent with this rigour, they also insisted on ins submission, 
and his acknowledgment of past errors. To make tins 
subscription more mortifj ing, they demanded a promise, 
that he would recommend and publish all these articles 
from the pulpit : but Gardiner, who saw that they intend- 
ed either to luin or dishonour him, or peibaps both, deter- 
mined not to gratify Ins enemies by anj further com- 
pliance: he still maintained Ins innocence; desired a fair 
trial ; and refused to subscribe moie aiticles, till he should 
recover Ins liberty. For this pretended offence. Ins 
bishopiic was imt under serpiestration for three months ; 
and as he then appeared no nioie compliant than before, 
a commission e\as appointed to tr\, or more |uoperly, to 
condemn, him. The commissioners were, the primate, 
the Bishops of J.ondon, El), and Lincoln, Sccietary Petre, 
Sir .Tames Hales, and some other lawyers. Gardiner 
objected to the legality of the commission, winch was not 
founded on any statute or |irecedent ; and he appealed 
from the commissioners to the king. IJis appeal was not 
legal ded : sentence was pronounced against him : he was 
deprived of his bishopric, and committed to close cus- 
tody : his books and papers were seized ; he was secluded 
from all company ; and it was not allowed him either to 
send or receive any letters or messages.s 

^ Gai diner, as well as the other prelates, 

■ had agreed to hold Ins office during tlie 
king’s pleasure : but the council, unwilling to make use 
of a concession which had been so illegally and arbitrarily 
e.xtortcd, chose rather to employ some forms of justice; a 
resolution which led them to commit still greater im(|uitics 
and seierities. But the violence of the reformers did not 
stop here. Day, Bishop of Chichester, lleath of Wor- 
cester, and \^oisey of Exeter, were dcpriied of their 
bishoprics, on pretence of disobedience. Even Kitchen 
of Landafl’ Capon of Salisbury, and Samson of Coventry, 
though they had complied in'oicry thing, vet not benig 
supposed cordial in their obedience, were oLliged to seek 
protection, by sacrificing the most considerable revenues 
of their see to the rapacious courtiers.'' 

These iilundprcrs neglected nut even smaller profits. 
An order was issued by council for purging the library at 
V estminstcr of all nnssals, legends, and other supersti- 
tious volumes, anddclncinig their garniture to Sir Anthony 
Aucher.' Ill any of these books were plated with gold 
and siher, and curiously embossed; and this finery was 
nrobably the superstition that condemned them. Great 
havoc was likewise made on the libraries at Oxford. 
Books and manuscripts were destroyed without distinction: 
the volumes of divinity suficred ior their rich binding: 
those of literature were condemned as useless : those of 
geometiy and astronomy were supposed to contain no- 
thing but necromancy.'' The university liad not iiower to 
oppo>e these barbarous violences : they were in clanger of 
losing their own revenues ; and exiiect'ed every moment to 
be swallowed up by the Earl of ^^’arwlck and his asso- 
ciates. 

Though every one besides yielded to the authority of 
the council, the Lady hlary could never be brought to 
comjiliance ; and she still continued to adhere to the 
mass, and to leject the new liturgy'. Her behaviour was, 
during some time, connived at ; but at last, her two chap- 
lains, IMallet and Berkeley, were thrown into pri.son ;' and 
remonstrances were made to the princess herself on ac- 
count of her disobedience. The council wrote her a letter, 
by which they endeavoured to make her change her senti- 
ments, and to jiersuade her that her religious faith was 
very ill grounded. They asked her what warrant there 
was in Scripture for prayers iii an unknown longue, the 
use of images, or ofl'ering up the sacrament for the dead ; 
and they desiied her to peruse St. Au.stiii, and the other 
ancient doctors, who would convince her of the errors of 
the Romish superstition, and piove that it was founded 
merely on false miracles and lying stories.™ The Lady 


Mary remained obstinate against all this advice, and 
declared herself willing to endure death rather than re- 
linquish her leligion : she only feared, she said, that she 
was not worthy to suffer martyrdom in so holy a cause : 
and as for protestant books, she thanked God, that as she 
never had, so she hoped never to read any of them. 
Dreading further violence, she endeavoured to make an 
escape to her kinsman Charles; but her design was dis- 
coveied and prevented." The empeior remonstrated in 
her behalf, and even threatened hostilities, if liberty of 
conscience were refused her : but though the council, 
sensible that the kingdom was in no condition to support 
with honour such a war, was desirous to comply ; they 
found gre.it difficulty to oveicome the scruples of the 
young king. He had been educated in such a violent 
abhorrence of the mass and other popish rites, which he 
regarded as impious and idolatrous, that he should par- 
ticipate, he thought, in the sin, if he allowed its commis- 
sion : and when, at last, the importunity of Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Poinet, prevailed somewhat over his opposi- 
tion, he burst into tears ; lamenting his sister's obstinacy, 
and bcyvailing his own hard fate, that he must suffer her 
to continue in such an abominable inode of worship. 

The great object, at this time, of antipathy among the 
jirotcstant sects was popery, or, more properly speaking, 
the papists. These they regarded as the common enemy, 
w'ho threatened every moment to overwhelm the e\ ange- 
lical faith, and destroy its partisans by fire and sword : 
they had not ns yet had leisure to attend to the other 
minute differences among themselves, which afterwards 
became the object of such furious quarrels and animosities, 
and threyv the whole kingdom into combustion. Several 
Lutheran divines, who had reputation in those days, 
Bucer, Peter Martyr, and •others, weie induced to take 
slielter in England, from the persecutions which the em- 
peror exorcised in Germany; and they recehed protection 
and encouragement. John Alasco, a Polish nobleman, 
being expelled his country by the rigours of tlie catholics, 
settled, during some time, at Emden in East Friezland, 
where he became preacher to a congregation of the re- 
formed. Foreseeing the persecutions yyhich ensued, he 
removed to England, and orought his congregation along 
yvith him. The council, yvho regarded them as industrious 
useful people, and desired to invite over otheis of the 
same character, not only gave them tlie church of Augus- 
tine friars for the exercise of their religion, but granted 
them a charter, by which they were erected into a corpora- 
tion, consisting of a superintcndant and four assisting 
ministers. This ecclesiastical cst.ablishment was ipnte 
independent of the church of England, and differed from 
it in some rites and ceremonies " 

These differences among the protestants were matter of 
triumph to the eatholics, who insisted, that the moment 
men departed from the authority of the church, they lost 
all criterion of truth and falsehood in matters of religion, 
and must be carried away by every wind of doctrine. Ihe 
continual variations of every sect of protestants aflbrdccl 
them the s.'ime topic of reasoning. The book of Common 
Prayer suflered in England a new revisal, and some rites 
and ceremonies, which had given offence, were omitted.p 
The speculative doctrines, or the metaphysics of religion, 
wore also reduced to foity-two articles.’ These were in- 
tended to obviate further divisions and variations ; and 
the compiling of them had been postponed till the establish- 
ment of the liturgy, which was justly regarded as a more 
material object to’ the people. The eternity of hell tor- 
ments IS asserted in this confession of faith ; and care is 
also taken to inculcate, not only that no he.ithen, how 
virtuous soever, can escape an endless state of the most 
exquisite misery, but also that every one who presumes to 
maintain that any pagan can possibly be sat ed, is himself 
exposed to the penalty of eternal perdition .s 
The theological zeal of the council, though seemingly 
fervent, went not so far as to make them neglect their own 
temporal concerns, which seem to have ever been upper- 
most in their thoughts : they even found leisure to attend 
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to tlie public interest ; nay, to the commerce of the uation, 
which was at that time very little the object of general 
study or attention. The trade of England had anciently 
been earned on altogether by foreigners, chiefly the in- 
habitants of the Hanse-towns, or Easterlings, as they were 
called ; and in order to encourage these merchants to settle 
in England, they had been erected into a corporation by 
Henry III., had obtained a patent, were endowed with 
privileges, and were exempted from several heavy duties 
paid by other aliens. So ignorant were the English of 
commerce, that this company, usually denominated the 
merchants of the Stil-yard, engrossed, even down to the 
reign of Ed.ward, almost the whole foreign trade of the 
kingdom ; and as they naturally employed the shipping of 
their own countr}-, the navigation of England was also in 
a I ery languishing condition. It was therefore thought 
proper by the council to seek pretences for annulling the 
privileges of this corporation, privileges which nut 'them 
nearlv on an equal footing with Englishmen in the duties 
which they paid; and as such patents were, during that 
age, granted by the absolute power of the king, men were 
the less sunirised to find them revoked by the same 
authority. Several remonstrances were made against tins 
mnoiation by Lubec, Hamburgh, and other Hanse-towns - 
but the council persevered in their resolution, and the good’ 
effects of It soon became visible to the nation. The Eng- 
lish merchants, by their very situation as natives, had ad- 
vantages above foreigners in the purchase of cloth, wool 
and otlier commodities ; though tfiese advantages had not 
hitherto been sufficient to rouse their industry, or engao-e 
tiiem to become rivals to this opulent company : but 
when aliens duty was also imposed upon all foiei<mers 
indiscriminately, the English were tempted to enter'^into 
h spirit of industry began to appear in the 

About the same time a treaty was made with Gustavus 
Ericson, lyng of Sweden, by which it was stiimlated, that 
It he sent bullion into England, he might export En<disli 
commodities without paying custom ; that he should carry 
bullion to no other prince; that if he sent ozimus, steel, 
copper, Sm. he should pay custom for English commodi- 
ties as ail Englishman ; and that if he sent other merchan- 
Qise, lie should have free intercourse, paying custom as a 
stranger.' The bullion sent over by Sweden, tliough it 
could not be m great quantity, set the mint at work : good 
specie was coined ; and much of the base metal formerly 
issued was recalled: a circumstance which tended extreme- 
ly to the encouragement of commerce. 
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*®!tr ot domestic convulsions, arising from 
the ainbition of Warwick. Tliat nobleman, not contented 
with the station which he had attained, earned further liis 
pretensions, and had gained partisans wlio were disposed 
to second mm in every enterprise. The last Earl of 
Northumberland died without issue; and as Sir Thomas 
Jriercy, Ills brother, had been attainted on account of the 
share which he had in the Yorkshire insurrection during 
the late reign, the title w'as at present extinct, and the estate 
was vested m the croivn. Warwick now procured to him- 
selt a ^nt of those ample possessions, winch lay chiefly 
m the Aorth, the most warlike part of the kingdom ; anci 
he was dignified with the title of Duke of Northuraber- 
A 1 Paulet Lord St. John, the treasurer, was 

created, first, Earl of Wiltshire, then Marquis of Win- 

Perabroke"^ '' " Herbert obtained the title of Earl of 

Ill's ambition. But the ambition of Northumberland 
.-.1 . made him regard all increase of possessions 

®*‘^^®9 10. himself or his partisans, as steps only 
to further acquisttions. Finding that Somerset, though 
egraded from his dignity, and even lessened in the public 
opinion by bis spiridess conduct, still enjoyed a consider- 
° popularity, he determined to ruin the man 
reirarded as the chief obstacle to the attainment 
The alliance which had been contracted be- 
no cordial union, and 
on..\ enabled Piorthumberland to compass with more cer- 

2 B ' 


tainty the destruction of his rival. He secretly gamed 
many of the friends and sen’ants of that unhappy foble^ 
man : he sometimes terrified him by the appearance of 
danger; sometimes provoked him by ,11 usagL T i e un 
guarded Somerset often broke out into menacing exoref 
sions against Northumberland : at other times he f^ed 
rash projects, which he immediately abandoned ; his 
treacherous confidants carried to his enemy every passion 
ate word which dropped from him: they re/eakd Z 
schemes which they themselves had first suggested • ‘ and 
Northumberland, tlimkmg that the proper sl^onwasnow 
come, began to act in an open manner against him 
In one night, the Duke of Somerset, Lord 
Grey, David and John Seymour, Hammond 0'=‘- 
and Neudigate, two of the duke’s servants. Sir Pralnh 
Vane, and Sir Thomas Palmer, were arrested and commit- 
ted to custody. Next day the Duchess of Somerset, with 
her favourites. Crane and his wife. Sir Miles Partridge 
Sir Michael Stanhope, Bannister, and others, were thrown 
into prison. Sir Thomas Palmer, who had all along acted 
as a spy upon Somerset, accused him of having formed a 
design to raise an insurrection m the North, to attack the 
gens d armes on a muster-day, to secure the Tower, and 
to raise a rebellion in London : but, what was the only 
probable accusation, he asserted, that Somerset had once 
laid a project for murdering Northumberland, Northanip- 
lon, and Pembroke, at a banquet which was to be given 
mem ly Lord Paget. Crane and his wife confirmed 
1 aimers testimony with regard to this last design ; and''it 
appears that some rash scheme of that natuie had really 
oeen mentioned ; though no regular conspiracy had been 
tormed, or means prepared for its execution. Hammond 
confessed that the duke had armed men to guard him one 
night m hjs house at Greenwich. 

Somerset was brought to Ins trial before Tnai nf 
the Marquis of Winchester, created high Somerset, 
steward. Twenty-seven peers composed the jury, amone- 
whom were Northumberland, Pembroke, and Nortliamn- 
toii, whom decency should have hindered from acting as 
judges in the trial of a man that ajipeared to be their capi- 
tal enemy. Somerset was accused of high treason, on 
account of the projected insurrections, and of felony in 
laying a design to murder privy-counsellors. ’ 

tye have a very imperfect account of all state trials 
during that age, which is a sensible defect in our history : 
out it appears that some more regularity was observed in the 
management of this prosecution tlian had usually been 
employed in like cases. The witnesses were 
at least examined by the pnvy-council ; and 
though tliey were neither produced in court, nor confront- 
ed with the prisoner, (circumstances required by the strict 
|irincipte of equi ty,) their depositions were given in to the 
.jury. The prool seems to have been lame with regard to 
me treasonable part of the charge ; and Somerset’s de- 
fence was so satisfactory, that the peeis gave verdict in his 
Uyour: the intention alone of assaulting the privy-coun- 
sellors was supported by tolerable evidence ; and the jury 
brought him in guilty of felony. The prisoner himself 
conlessed that he had expressed his intention of murder- 
ing Northumberland and the other lords ; but had not form- 
ed any resolution on that head : and when he received 
sentence, he asked pardon of those peers for the designs 
which he had hearkened to against them. The people, by 
whom Somerset vyas beloved, hearing the first part of his 
acquitted from treason, express- 
ed their joy by loud acclamations : but their satisfaction 
was suddenly damped, on finding that he was condemned 
to death for felony .u 

Care had been taken by Northumher- , 
land s emissaries, to prepossess the voung 
king against his uncle ; and lest he sliould relent, no ac- 
cess was given to any of Somerset’s friends, and the prince 
was kept from reflection by a continued series of occupa- 
tions and amusements. At last the iiri.soner nis execution 
was brought to the scaffold on 'Tower-hill, -”‘1 'an. 
amidst great crowds of spectators, who bore him such 
sincere kindness that tliey entertained, to the last moment, 
the fond hopes of his pardon." Many of them rushed in 
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lo fli|) tlieiv Imndkerchiefs in liis blood, winch they lon<; 
])i'eserved as a precious relic ; and some of them soon 
after, when Norlhumherland met with a like doom, up- 
hraided him with this cruelty, and disphned to him these 
symbols of his crime Somerset indeed, tliou^h iiiaiiv 
actions of his life were exceptionable, seems ni frenci.il to 
hate merited a better f.Ue ; and the l.uilts which he com- 
mitted were owini; to \xc.ikness, not to any b.id nitcntion. 
His virtues x\ere better c.ilcul.ited loi prn.ite thin lor 
imblic life; and by his w.iiit of pent ti.ition and firmness, 
lie was ill fitted tocxtiieate hlinstll fiom those i .ib.ds and 
violences to which that a"e was so iinn li addicted. Sir 
Thomas Aiundel, Sir hlieli.iel St iiihope. Sir Miles Ikirt- 
iidue, and Sii Ibdph N'liiie, all ol Ihini Somi rsi t's fiiciids, 
weie bioiieht to their tri.il, eondciiiiied, and t xecuted : 
L'n.it mpistice seems to h-ne bi im used ni ibi ii prosecu- 
tion. Lord I’lieet, chancellor ol the duchy, was on some 
piftenee tiled m the star-ehaiiiber, and coiideiinied in a 
line of 0000 |Kniiids, with the loss of his olliee. To 
mortify him the more, he was deer.idid from the order of 
the G.iiter ; as unworthy, on account of bis mean birth, to 
share th It honour. ' Lord Ui< h, ehaiuellor, w. is also com- 
pelled to icstL'ii his oflhe, on the discoxery of some marks 
of friendship which he h.id showai to Somer.sCt. 

c;i The day alter the cxcciitioii of Somerset, 

eali.iiiuni. a .sC'Sion of parliament was held, in which 
further advances were made towards the establishment of 
the Herormatioii. The new btiir!;y was aulliorircd; and 
pen, lines were enacted aeainst all those who absented them- 
selves from public worship ' To use the miss had alre.idy 
bi cii prohibited under sexere penalties; so that the re- 
loriiieis, It appeals, xxh.itoxer scope they bad uixen to their 
own prixaie jiiduinciit, m disjuitim; the tiiuts of the 
ancient rdieioii, xxeie rcsolxtil not to allow the same 
privilege to others ; and the pr.ictice, n ix the xery dc>ctrme, 
of toll ration, xx.is at th.it tune npidlx unknoxxn to all 
sifts and pirtiis. To dissi m from the ri lie’ion of the 
in.ic'islnile, x\ is unixers.illy lonceued lo be as riimm.d as 
lo ipii -lion Ills title, or rein 1 .le'uusilus authority. 

l.ixx xxas I n.uled aLrnie t iisurx . lh.it i-, .le.iiiist l.ikine 
my iiiliiest for mom x ' This .n t xx.is the r m.iiiis of 
aniaiait supi r litioii ; but hi ini; kniiid extn nu lx iimpiitniis 
III ilsi If, a- XXI II as pri jiiilii i il to t onimi n i , it xx.is aftcr- 
xx.irds n pi did m tin Ixxi Ifih of Lb? ibi ih. Tlie common 
r.ite of mti nsi, notxx iihst uidinu' the l.ixx , xxas .it this iiiiic 
1-1 p'r I f lit.* 

A bill xx.is iiilroiluceil by the iiimi-try into the House 
of Lords, rdnxxiii!: those rieoroiis st.itules of treason 
which h id b I n .ibro^T.iti <1 m the hi eiiiume of ihi- n icn ; 
•md llioiic'h the I’lers, by tin ir hieh st uion, • looil most 
exposi d lo till -e tempi s|s of si.ue, xi t tbi x bid so little 
ree.ird to pnblie si i urilx, or i xi n to tin ir own true iiiK n -I, 
that they pi-sid ibe bill xxilbonlx om dis-. ntum xoice '■ 
Hill the ('oninioiis ri |ecled it and pripiiid .i in xx bill, 
th.it p is-i d into .1 I ixx, by xxlin h it xx.is i n u ti I, ih it xxlio- 
exi r should < ill ihe kmi; or any of his In ir , ii.imi d in the 
sl.iliite of the ti'illi of the Iasi n leu. In r. lie. sc liism itie, 
Ixniiil, iiifidi I, or usurp' r of the i rox.ii, slmuld lorfeit, for 
the first olii in e, their foods and eh.illi L, .md be imprison- 
fd diirme pic.isiirc ; for the sm oml, -hould meiir a />rn- 
1‘itinur; for the third, .should be itt uni. d f.ir Ireison. 
Hilt if .iny should iiii.idx isi dly iitti r sm h a slander in 
xxritine, printine, paintiii'i, c.irx iiil’, or L’r.ixmp, he xxas foi 
the first oflence to be held a Iniilor.' It m.ix bexxorlhx of 
notii e, lh.it the kmc .‘"‘1 l'>s next heir, the Lidy M.iry, 
XXI rc professedly of dillerent rebemns; .md relicmiis 
xxhich threw on cadi other the impul.itioii of hcie-x', 
schi -m, idol.ilry , prof.im mss, blasjd.i my, xx ickcdin -s, and 
.ill the opprobr.xiiis cpitln is th.it relicmus zc.d has iiixiiitod. 
It XX.IS almost impossible, tin ri (ore, for the people, if thev 
sjuike at all on the-c subjii ts, not to fill into the crime so 
SIX I rely piini.shed by the statute ; and the je.iloiisx of the 
Commons for libertx, thoiiuh it led them to reject the bill 
of treasons sent to tliem by the Lords, apui.irs not to haxc 
hern xary active, vinilant,or clear-siehled. 

The ('omnioris annexed to this bill a el.iuse xxhich xx.is 
of more iniportance than the bill itself, tb.it no one should 
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be convicted of any kind of treason, unless the crime 
XX ere jiioved by the oaths of txvo xxitnesses confronted xvith 
the )irisoner. The Lords for some time scrupled to pass 
this clause, though conformable to the most obvious prin- 
ciples of equity. But the members of that House trusted 
lor protection to their present personal interest and poxx-er, 
and neglected the noblest and most permanent security, 
th.it ol laxvs. 

The Hoiise of Peers passed a bill, xvhoso object xxas 
making a piovision (or the poor; but the Commons, not 
I boosing tliat a money-bill should begin in the upper 
House, framed a nexv act to the same purpose. By this 
act the churchxxardens xveie cm])Oxxerecl to collect chari- 
table contributions ; and if any refused to give, or dis- 
suaded others from that chanty, the bishop of the diocese 
xxas cmpoxx-crcd to ]irocctd ag.iinst them. Such large 
discretionary poxxers intrusted to the prelates, seem as 
proper an object of je.ilousy as the authority assumed by 
the peels.'' 

Tlierc xxas another occasion in xxhich the parliament 
reposed an unusu.il confidence in the bishops. They 
cnipoxxertd them to proceed against such as neglected the 
Sundays and holidays.'’ But these xvere unguarded con- 
cessions granted to tlie ehurch : the general humoiir of the 
age rathi r led men to bereaxe tbe ccclesia-stics of all power, 
and oxen to jullage them of their property : many clergy- 
men, about this tune, xxcre obliged for a subsistciii e to 
turn tarpenli rs or t.iilor-t, and some kept ale-houses.^ 
The bishops themsflxcs xxcre gonemllx redueed to poverty, 
and held both their revenues and spiritual oflicc by a very 
prec.irious and unci rtain tenure. 

Tonsial, Hisho|) of Durham, xxas one of the most emi- 
nent Orel lies of the age, still less for the dignity of his see, 
than lor his own ptrsonal merit ; his leaining, inodcration, 
luiiuaiiitx, and benelicencc. He had oppo-ed,by his vote 
and authority, all mnoxations m religion; but as soon as 
they xxtre i iiacted, be had alxvays submittid, and had 
tonforniid to txtrv thiological s’xstem xxhich had been 
i-liblish(d. His kiioxxn )irobitx bad made this compli- 
ance be aseribi d, not to an interested or time-si rx mg spirit, 
luit a SI use of duty,xxbieh led biin to think th.itall jinvate 
opinion ought to' he satriiiced to the great contern of 
public III .ice and Ininipiillitv. The general regard paid 
to liH eh mil ter h.id piotecled him from any sex ere treat- 
luent during the adiuinistniiion of Somerset; but xvhen 
Northuinbi rl.ind gamed the ascendant, he xxas throxvn into 
prison; and as th.it nipitious nobleman hid formed a 
ill sign ol seizing the rexi iiui.s of the sec of Durham, and 
of .icpiiring to hiinself a pniicip ibty in the northern 
countii s, he xx.is risolxed, m Older to (fleet Ins purpose, 
to di pnxe 'I’onst.il of his bishopiic. ,V bill of attainder, 
till n lure, on pretence of misprision of Ire.isnn, xx.is mtro- 
diiti d into the House of Beers ag.iinst the prel.ate ; and it 
p issed \x iih the opposition only of I-ord Stoiirton,a zealous 
cilhobc, and of (’niinier, xvlio always bore a cordial and 
sii'iere frit ndship to the Bishop of Durham. But xxhen 
(he bill WHS sent down to the Commons, they required that 
xxiincsses should be ev.iinmcd, that Tons’tal should be 
alloxxed to deft ml himself, and that he should be confront- 
(d xxith Ins accusers; and when these demands xx-ere 
refu-rd, they rejeeted the bill. 

This equity, so mnisu.il in the parliament during (hat 
age, XX.IS ascribed by Noitluiniberlaiid and his partisans, 
not to any reg.ird for lihirty and justice, but to tlic preva- 
lence of .Somerset’s f.iction m a House of Common.s, 
xxinrh, being I'bosen during the admniistr.ition of that 
nobleman, h.id been almost entirely filled with his cre.a- 
tures. They xvere conlirined in this opinion, xvhen thev 
found that a bill, nitifxing the attainder of Somerset and 
his accomplices, xv.is also re|eclcd by the Commons, though 
It had passed the upper House. A resolu- 
tion XX.IS thcrofoic t iken to dissolve the jiar- 
liainent, xxhich had sitten during this xxhole reign; a'ld 
soon after to summon ;i iicxv one. 

Northiimbi rl.iiid. in order to insure to Anmiwrln 
hiniself a House of Commons enlirelx oh- " " t- 
sequious to Ills XX ill, Ventured on an e\i>cdicnt, xvhich could 
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not have heeii practised, or even imagined, in an age when 
there was any idea or comprehension of liberty. He 
engaged tlie hing to write circular letters to all the sheriffs, 
m which he enjoined them to inform the freeholders, that 
they tvere reoinred to choose men of knowledge and ex- 
nerieiice for their representatives. After this general ex- 
hortation, the king continued in these words : “ and yet, 
nevertheless our pleasure is, that where our privy-council, 
or any of them, shall, on our behalf, recommend, within 
their jurisdiction, men of learning and wisdom ; in such 
cases their directions shall be regarded and followed, as 
tending to the same end which we desire ; that is, to have 
this assembly composed of the persons in our realm the 
best fitted to give advtce and good counsel.”e Several 
letters were sent from the king, recommending members 
to particular counties. Sir Richard Cotton to Hampshire ; 
Sir William Fitzwilliams and Sir Henry Nevil to Berk- 
shire; Sir William Drury and Sir Henry Benningfield to 
Suffolk, See. But though some counties only received this 
species oi' conge d' etirc from the king, the recommenda- 
tions from the privy council and the counsellors, we may 
fairly presume, would extend to the greater part, if not to 
the ivhole, of the kingdom. 

It IS remarkable that this attempt was made during the 
reign of a minor king, when the royal authority is usually 
weakest ; that it was patiently submitted to ; and that it 
gave so little umbrage as scarcely to be taken notice of 
by any liistorian. The painful and laborious collector 
above cited, who never omits the most trivial matter, is 
the only person that has thought this memorable letter 
worthy of being transmitted to posterity. 

n.D. 155 S. The parliament answered Northumber- 

ist March, land’s expectations. As Tonslal had in the 
interval been deprived of his bishopric in an arbitrary 
manner, by the sentence of lay commissioners appointed 
to try him, the see of Durham was by aet of parliament 
divided into two bishoprics, winch had ceitain portions 
of the revenue assigned them. The regalities of the see, 
which included the jurisdiction of a count palatine, were 
given by the king to Northumberland ; nor is it to be 
doubted but that nobleman had also purposed to make rich 
plunder of the revenue, as was then usual with the cour- 
tiers whenever a bishopric became vacant. 

The Comrnons gave the ministry another mark of at- 
tachment, which was at that time the most sincere of any, 
the most cordial, and the most difficult to bo obtained : 
they granted a supply of two subsidies and two fifteenths. 
To render this present the more acceptable, they voted a 
preamble, containing a long accusation of Somerset, “ for 
involving the king in wars, wasting his treasure, engaging 
him in much debt, embasing the com, and giving occasion 
for a most terrible lebellion.”'" 

The debts of the crown were at this time considerable. 
The king had received from France 400,000 crowns on 
delivering Boulogne ; he had reaped profit from the sale 
of some chantry lands ; the churches had been spoiled of 
all their plate and rich ornaments, which, by a decree of 
council, without any pretence of law or equity, had been 
converted to the king’s use : ‘ vet such had been the 
rapacity of the courtiers, that the crown owed about 
300,000 pounds and great dilapidations were at the 
same time made of the royal demesnes. The young 
prince showed, among other virtues, a disposition to fru- 
gality, which, had he lived, would soon have retrieved 
these losses ; but as his health was declining very fast, the 
present emptiness of the exchequer was a sensible obstacle 
to the execution of those projects which the ambition of 
Northumberland had founded on the prospect of Edward’s 
approaching end. 

Succession That nobleman represented to the prince, 
thdnged. wliom youth and an infirm state of health 
made susceptible of any impression, that his two sisters, 
Mary and Elizabeth, had both of them been declared 
illegitimate by act of parliament ; and though Henry by 
his will had restored them to a place in the succession, 
the nation would never .submit to see the throne of Eng- 
land filled by a bastaid : that they were the king’s sisters 
by the half blood only; and even if they were legitimate. 
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could not enjoy the crown as his heirs and snccessoib ; 
that the Queen of Scots stood excluded by the late king’s 
will ; and being an alien, bad lost by law all right of m- 
heriting; not to mention, that as she was betrothed to the 
dauphin, she would by her succession render England, as 
she had already done Scotland, a province of France : 
that the certain consequence of his sister Mary’s suc- 
cession, or that of the Queen of Scots, was the abolition 
of the protestant religion, and the repeal of the laws 
enacted in favour of the Reformation, and the re-establish- 
inent of the usurpation and idolatry of the church of 
Rome : that, fortunately for England, the same order of 
succession which jusbe’e required, was also the most con- 
formable to public interest ; and there was not on any 
side any just ground for doubt or deliberation : that when 
these three princesses were excluded by such solid rea- 
sons, the succession devolved on the Marchioness of 
Dorset, elder daughter of the French queen and the Duke 
of Suffolk : that the next heir of the marchioness was the 
Lady Jane Gray, a lady of the most amiable character, 
accomplished by the best education, both in literature and 
religion ; and every way worthy of a crown : and that 
even if her title by blood were doubtful, which there was 
no just reason to pretend, the king was possessed of the 
same power that his father enjoyed, and might leave her 
the crown by letters patent. These reasonings made im- 
pression on the young prince ; and above all, his zealous 
attachment to the protestant religion made him apprehend 
the consequences, if so bigoted a catholic as ms sister 
Mary should succeed to the throne. And though he 
bore a tender affection to the Lady Elizabeth, who was 
liable to no such objection, means were found to per- 
suade him that he could not exclude tlie one sister on 
account of illegitimacy, without giving also an exclusion 
to the other. 

Northumberland, finding that his arguments were likely 
to operate on the king, began to prepare the other parts 
of his scheme. Two sons of the Duke of Suffolk by a 
second venter having died this season of the sweating 
sickness, that title was extinct; and Northumberland en- 

f aged the king to bestow it on the Marquis of Dorset. 
!y means of this favour, and of others whicn he confeived 
upon him, he persuaded the new Duke of Suffolk and 
the duchess to give their daughter, the Lady Jane, in mar- 
riage to his fourth son, the Lord Guilford' Dudley. In 
order to fortify himself by further alliances, he negociated 
a marriage between the Lady Catherine Gray, second 
daughter of Suffolk, and Lord Herbert, eldest son of the 
Earl of Pembroke. He also married his own daughter 
to Lord Hastings, eldest son of the Earl of Huntingdon.* 
These marriages were solemnized with great pomp and 
festivity; and the people, who hated Northumberland, 
could not forbear expressing their indignation at seeing 
such public demonstrations of joy during the languishing 
state of the >oung prince’s health. 

Edward had been seized in the foregoing year, first 
with the measles, then with the small-pox ; but liaving 
perfectly recovered from both these distempers, the nation 
entertained hopes that they would only sefse to confirm 
his health ; and he had afterwards made a progress througii 
some parts of the kingdom. It was suspected that he had 
there overheated himself in exercise: he was ’iheinnu’ssick- 
seized with a cough, which proved obstinate, 
and gave way neither to regimen nor medicines : several 
fatal symptoms of a consumption appeared ; and tliough 
it was hoped, that as the season advanced, his youth and 
tepaperance might get the better of the malady, men saw 
with great concern his bloom and vigour insensibly decay. 
Tlie general attachment to the young prince, joined to the 
hatred borne the Dudleys, made it be remarked, that Ed- 
ward had every moment declined in health, from the time 
that Lord Robert Dudley had been put about him in 
quality of gentleman of the bedchamber. 

The languishing state of Edward’s health made Nor- 
thumberland the more intent on the execution of his pro- 
ject. He removed all except his own emissaries from 
about the king : he himself attended him with the greatest 
assiduity : he pretended the most anxious concern for l.is 
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Iieallh and welfare : and by all these artifices be prevailed 
on tile young prince to give bis final consent to the set- 
tlement jirojectod. Sir Edward Montague, chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, Sir John Baber and Sir Thomas 
Biomley, two judges, uith the attorney and solicitor- 
general, were summoned to the council ; where, alter the 
minutes of the intended deed vere lead to them, the king 
required them to draw them up in the foims of letters 
liatent. They hesitated to obey ; .and desired time to 
consider of It. The more they redccted, the gnalci d.inger 
they lound m comph.ince. The settlement o( the crown 
by Ileniy bHlI. had been made in consequence of an act 
of parliament; and by aimtlicract passed in the beginning 
of this reign, it u.is di dared treason in any of the heirs, 
their aideisor abettor.s, to attempt on the right ol another, 
or change the oidtr of succession. The judges iileaderi 
these reasons before the coiimil. Tfiey urged, that such 
a patent as was intended, wouki be entirely invalid ; that 
It would subject, not only the judges who drew it, but 
every counsellor who signed it, to the pains of tre.ason ; 
and that the only proper e^pedlelll, both for giving sanc- 
tion to the new settlement, and freeing Us partisans from 
danger, was to summon a parliament, and to obtain the 
consent of that assembly. Tfie king said, that he intended 
afterwards to follow that method, and would call a par- 
liament, in which he purposed to le.nc Ins settlement lati- 
ficd; but, in the mean time, he rerpiired the judges, on 
their allegiance, to draw the iiatenl in the form leqnired. 
Tlie council told the judges, tliat their refusal would sub- 
ject all of them to the pains ol treason. Northumberland 
gate to IMontaguc the appellation of traitor; and said, 
that he would, in his slurt, fight any man in so just a cause 
as that of Lady Jane’s succession. Hie judges weie re- 
duced to great difliculties between the dangers from the 
law, and those which arose from the violence of present 
power and authority.'" 

The arguments were canvassed in several dilTercnt 
meetings between the council and the judges ; and no so- 
lution could be found of the difliculties. At last, Mon- 
tague proposed an cvpedicnt, which satisfied both Ins 
brethren and the counsellors. He desired that a special 
commission should be iinskcd by the 1 mg and conned, 
requiring the judges to riraw a p.ijent for the new settle- 
ment of the crow II, that a pardon should inimt'd atelv after 
be gninlcd them for any ofl'cnee wlmli they might have 
incurred by their coin|ilinnce. Y hen the patent was 
drawn, and biought to the Hi--liop of Isly, chancellor, in 
order to hate the great seal affixed to it’, this prelate re- 
quired that all thejudges should previousl\ sign it. Cos- 
nald at first refused ; and it was with mucli difficulty that 
he was prevailed on, by the violent men.ices of Norilium- 
beilaiid,to comply ; but the constancy of Sir James Hales, 
who, though a zealous piolestaiit, prelerrcd pistice, on this 
occasion, to the prejudices nfhis party, could not be shaken 
by any expedient The chant cllor next required, for Ins 
gic.iter .security, that all the larivy couiisellor.s should set 
their hands to the iiatcnt : llic intrigues of Northumber- 
l.iiid, or the feais oi his Molence, were so prevalent, that 

"IM liinr ‘ouiiscllors lomplied with this dcinand. 

Cmnmcr alone licsil.ited during some time, 
blit at Inst yielded to the e.ii nest and pathetic entreaties of 
the king." Cecil, at that time sccretaiy of state, pretended 
afterwards that he only signed as witness to the king’s 
siibsciiptioii. And tlnis, bv the king’s letters patent, the 
two |iriiicrs'cs, Maiy and Elizabeth, were set aside; and 
the crown was settled on the heirs of the Duchess of 
Sufl’olk : for the duchess herself was content to give place 
to her daughters. 

j\fter this settlement was made, with so many maiispi- 
eioiis circuinstances, Edward Msibly declined every day; 
and small hopes were entertained of Ins rccoverx. To 
make matters worse. Ins plnsiciaiis were dismissed by 
Northumberland’s arlvice, and by an older of eouncil ; and 
he was put into the hands of an ignorant woman, who 
undertook in a little time to restore him to his former 
state of health. After the use of her medicines, all the 
bad symptoms increased to the most violent degree’i he felt 
a difficulty of speech and breathing ; his pulse failed, his 
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legs swelled, his colour became livid ; and many other 
symptoms appeared of his approaching end. He expired 
at Greenwich, in the sixteenth year of his anildcmii. 
age, and the seventh of his reign. J"C. 

All the English historians dwell with pleasure on the 
excellent qualities of this young prince; whom the flatter- 
ing promises of hope, joined to many real virtues, had 
made an object of tender affection to the public. He pos- 
sessed mildness of disposition, application to study and 
business, a cajiacitv to learn and judge, and an attach- 
ment to equity and justice. He seems only to have con- 
tracted, fiom his education, and from the genius of the 
age in which he lived, too much of a naiTow prepossession 
ill matters of religion, which made him incline somewhat 
to bigotry and ]iersecution : but as the bigotry of protes- 
tants, less governed by priests, lies under more restraints 
than that of catholics, the effects of this malignant quality 
were the less to be apprehended, if a longer life had been 
granted to young Edward. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 

MARY. 

I-kIv .l.iiie Gmy proclaimrd queen — Deserleil li\ the people — The queen 
procleiiniff) Hinl rtcknou |p(li:nj — >JnrJltutnt)trlan(l executetl — Catlioljc 
nlicK'H itstoiffl— A pnrlirttTH nt— Mith recanl fo llm 
qiij-i n\nn MUf — OufCH’snirfrnnpp « i(h Philip — Wy at’s Insurrrrlinn — 
Siipprt^vtl— Lxtrulioij ot Lad> Jane Gra>— A pdiliament— Philij/s 
arrival in Kii^^IhdU. 

Tiir. title of the Princess Mary, after the . _ 
demise of her hrolher, was not exposed to 
any considerable difficulty ; and the objections started by 
the Rady Jane’s partisans were new and unheard-of by th’e 
nation. Though all the protcstants,and even many of the 
catholies, believed the marriage of Henry Vlll. with 
Catherine of Arragoii to bo unlawful and invalid ; yet, as 
It had been contmeted by the parlies xvithout any criminal 
mtcntion, had been avowed by their jiarents, leeogiiized 
by the nation, and seemingly founded on those principles 
of law and religion xvliich then prevailed, few imagined 
that their issue ought on that account to be regarded as 
illegitimate. A declaration to that purpose had indeed 
been extorted from parliament by the usual violence and 
caprice of Henry; but as that monarch had afterwards 
been induced to restore his daughter to the right of suc- 
cession, her title was now become as legal and parliamen- 
tary as It was ever esteemed just and natural. The public 
had long been f.imiharized to these sentiments : during all 
the reign of Iklw.irdj the (irincess was regarded as his 
lawful successor: and though the protestants dreaded the 
effects of her prejudices, the e.xtreme hatred universally 
entertained against the Dudleys," who, men foresaw, 
would, under the name of Jane, be the real sovereigns, 
was more than sufficient to counterbalance, even with that 
party, the attachment to religion. Tliis last attemjit to 
violate the order of succession, had displayed Northum- 
berland’s ambition and injustice in a full light ; and when 
the people reflected on the long tram of fraud, iniquity, 
and cruelly, by which that project had been conducted ; 
that the lives of the two Seymours, as well as the title of 
the princesses, had been sacrificed to it ; they were moved 
by indignation to exert themselves in opposition to such 
criminal enterprises. The geneml vcnenition also paid to 
the memory of Ileniy VIlI. iiromjiled tlic nation to de- 
fend the rights of hi's posterity ; and the miseries of the 
ancient civil wars were not so entirely forgotten, that men 
wcie willing, by a departure from the lawful heir, to incur 
the danger of like bloodshed and confusion. 

Northumberland, sensible of the o|iposttion which he 
must expect, had carefully concealed the destination made 
by the king; and in order to bring the two princesses into 
his power, he had had the precaution to engage the coun- 
cil, befoieEdwaid’s death, to write to them, in that j'rince’s 
name, desiring their attend.ancc, on pretence that his in- 
firm state of health required the assistance of their conn- 
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sel, Hnd the consolation of their company.’' Edward ex- 
lined before their arrival ; but Northumberland, in order 
to make the princesses fall into the snare, kept the king s 
death still secret; and the Lady Mary had alieady reached 
Hoddesden, within half a day’s journey of the court. 
Happily, the Earl of Arundel sent her private intelligence 
both of her brother’s death and of the conspiracy formed 
against her := she immediately made haste to retire ; and 
she arrived, by quick journeys, first at Kenninghall in 
Norfolk, then at Eramlingham in Suffolk ; where she pur- 
posed to embark and e'scape to Flanders, in case she 
should find it impossible to defend her right of succession. 
She uTOte letters to the nobility and most considerable 
gentry in every county of England ; commanding them to 
assist her in the defence of her crown and person. And 
she despatched a message to the council, by which she 
notified to them that her brother’s death was no longer a 
secret to her, promised them pardon for past offences, and 
reijuired them immediately to give orders for proclaiming 
lier in London.!* 

Northumberland found that further dissimulation was 
fruitless : he went to Sion-house, <1 accompanied by the 
Duke of Suffolk, the Earl of Pembroke, and others of the 
nobility ; and he approached the Lady Jane, who resided 
there, with all the respect usually paid to the sovereign. 
Jane was, in a great measure, ignorant of these transac- 
tions ; and it was with equal grief and surprise that she 
. received intelligence of them.' She was a 
proclaimed lady of an amiable person, an engaging dis- 
queen. position, accomplished parts; and being of 

an equal age with the late king, she had reeeived all her 
education with him, and seemed even to possess greater 
facility in acquiring every part of manly and polite litera- 
ture. She had attained a familiar knowledge of the Roman 
and Greek languages, besides modern tongues ; had passed 
most of her time in an application to learning ; and ex- 
pressed a great indifference for other occupations and 
amusements, usual with her sex and station. Roger 
Ascham, tutor to the Lady Elizabeth, having one day 
paid her a visit, found her employed m reading Plato, 
while the rest of the family were engaged in a party of 
hunting in the park ; and on his admiring the singulaiity 
of her choice, she told him that she received more pleasure 
from that author than the others could reap from all their 
sport and gaiety .k Her heart, full of this passion for lite- 
rature and the elegant arts, and of tenderness towards her 
husband, who was deserving of her affections, had never 
opened itself to the flattering allurements of ambition ; 
and the intelligence of her elevation to the throne was 
nowise agreeable to her. She even refused to accept of 
the present; pleaded the preferable title of the two 
princesses ; expressed her oread of the consequences 
attending an enterprise so dangerous, not to say so crimi- 
nal ; and desired to remain in the private station in which 
she was born. Overcome at last by the entreaties rather 
than the reasons of her father and father-in-law, and above 
all of her husband, she submitted to their will, and was 
prevailed on to relinquish her own judgment. It «as 
then usual for the Kings of England, after their accession, 
to pass the first days in the Tower ; and Northumberland 
immediately conveyed thither the new sovereign. All the 
counsellors were obliged to attend her to that fortress ; 
and by this means became, in reality, prisoners in the 
hands of Northumberland ; whose will they were neces- 
sitated to obey. Orders were given by the council to 
proclaim Jane throughout the kingdom; but these orders 
were executed only in London and the neighbourhood. 
No applause ensued : the people heard the proclamation 
with silence and concern : some even expressed their 
scorn and contempt ; and one Pot, a vintner’s apprentice, 
was severely punished for this offence. The protestant 
teachers themselves, who were employed to convince the 
people of Jane’s title, found their eloquence fruitless ; and 
Ridley, Bishop of London, who preached a sermon to that 
purpose, wrought no effect upon his audience. 

'The people of Suffolk, meanwhile, paid their attendance 
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on Mary. As they were much attached to the refiirmed 
communion, they could not forbear, amidst tlicir tenders 
of duty, expressing apprehensions for their religion ; but 
when she assured them that she never meant to change 
the laws of Edward, they enlisted themselves in her cause 
with zeal and affection. The nobility and gentry daily 
flocked to her, and brought her reinforcement. The Earls 
of Bath and Sussex, the eldest sons of Lord Wharton and 
Lord Mordaunt, Sir William Druiy, Sir Henry Benning- 
field. Sir Henry Jernegan, persons whose interest lay m 
the neighbourhood, appeared at the head of their tenants 
and retainers.*' Sir Edward Hastings, brother to the Earl 
of Fluntingdon, having received a commission from the 
council to make levies for the Lady Jane in Buckingham- 
shire, carried over his troops, which amounted to four 
thousand men, and joined Mary. Even a fleet which had 
been sent by N orthumberland to lie off the coast of Suffolk, 
being forced into Yarmouth by a storm, was engaged to 
declare for that princess. 

Northumberland, hitherto blinded by ambition, saw at 
last the danger gather round him, and knew not to what 
hand to turn himself. He had levied forces which were 
assembled at London ; but dreading the cabals of the 
courtiers and counsellors, whose compliance, he knew, 
had been entirely the result of fear or artifice, he was 
resolved to keep near the person of the Lady Jane, and 
sent Sullbik to command the army. But the counsellors 
who wished to remove him,' working on the filial tender- 
ness of Jane, magnified to her the danger to which her 
father would be exposed ; and represented that Northum- 
berland, who had gained reputation by formerly suppress- 
ing a rebellion in those parts, was more proper to com- 
mand in that enterprise. The duke himself, who knew 
the slender capacity of Suffolk, began to-think that none 
but himself was able to encounter the present danger ; 
and he agreed to take on him the command of the tioops. 
The counsellors attended on him at his departure with 
the highest protestations of attachment, and none more 
than Arundel, his mortal enemy.'' As he went along, he 
remarked the disaffection of the people, which foreboded 
a fatal issue to his ambitious hopes. “ Many,” said he to 
Lord Gray, “ come out to look at us, but I find not one 
who cries, God speed you 

The duke had no 'sooner reached St. Edmondsbury, 
than he found his army, which did not exceed six thou- 
sand men, too weak to encounter the queen’s,™ which 
amounted to double the number. He wrote to the council, 
desiring them to send him a reinforcement ; and the coun- 
sellors immediately laid hold of the opportunity to free 
themselves from confinement. They left the 
Tower, as if they meant to execute Nor- ifeserted by 
thumberland’s commands ; but being as- people, 
sembled in Baynard’s castle, a’ house belonging to Pem- 
broke, they deliberated concerning the method of shaking 
off his usurped tyianny. Arundel began the conference, 
by representing the injustice and cruelty of Northumber- 
land, the exorbitancy of his ambition, the criminal enter- 
prise which he had projected, and the guilt in which he 
had involved the whole council ; and he hflirmed, that 
the only method of making atonement for their past of- 
fences, was by a speedy return to the duty which they 
owed to their lawful sovereign." This motion was seconded 
by Pembroke, who, clapping his hand to his sword, swore 
he was ready to fight any man that expressed himself of a 
contrary sentiment. The mayor and aldermen of London 
were immediately sent for, who discovered great alacrity 
in obeying the orders they received to proclaim Mary. 
The people expressed their approbation by shouts of ap- 
plause. Even Suffolk, who commanded in the Tower, 
finding resistance fruitless, opened the gates, and declared 
for the queen. The Lady Jane, after the vain pageantry 
of wearing a crown during ten days, returned to a private 
life with more satisfaction than she felt when the royalty 
was tendered to her and the messengers who were sent 
to Northumberland with orders to lay down his arms, 
found that he had despaired of success, was deserted by all 
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Ins followers, and had already proclaimed the queen, with 
,, , exterior marks of loy and satisfaction.P The 

iiaiinej anil people every where, on the queen s appioach 
acknonieiifeii. London, gave sensible expressions of their 
loyalty and attachment. And the Lady Islizaheth met 
her at the head of a thousand horse, which that princess 
had levied in order to suppoit their joint title against the 
usurper-S 

llie queen cave orders for taking into custody the Duke 
of Northumberland, v.ho fell on his knees to the Carl of 
Arundel tliat arrested linn, and abjectly begged his life.'' 
At the same time r\ere committed the Ivarl of Warwick, 
Ins eldest son. Lord Ambrose and Lord Henry Dudley, 
two of his joungcr sons. Sir Andrew Dudley, his brother, 
the Marquis of Northampton, the Ear! of lluntingdon. 
Sir Thomas Palmer, and Sir .Tohn Gates. The queen 
afterwards confined the Duke of Sufiolk, Lady Jane Gray, 
and Loul Guilford Dudlc). Rut Mary was desirous, in 
the beginning of her reign, to acquire popularity by the 
appearance of clemency ; and because tiie counsellors 
pleaded constraint as an excuse for their treason, she ex- 
tended her pardon to most of them. Suffolk himself 
recovered his liberty ; and he owed tins indulgence, in a 
great measure, to the contempt entertained of his capacity. 
But the guilt of Northumberland was too great, as well as 
his ambition and couiage too dangerous, to permit him to 
entertain any reasonable hopes of life. When brought to 
his trial, he only desired permission to ask two questions 
of the peers appointed to sit on his jury ; whether a man 
could be guilty of treason that obeyed orders given him 
by the council under the great seal f and whether those 
w'ho were involved in the same guilt with himself could 
sit as his judges ? Being told that the great seal of a 
usurper was no authority, and that persons not lying under 
any sentence of attainder were still innocent in the eye of 
the law, and might be admitted on any jury ; ‘ he ac- 

Mii Auv. quiesced, and pleaded guilty. At his exe- 
Northumi.criiimi cution, he made profession of the catholic 

cxecuud. religion, and told the people that they never 
would enjoy tranquillity till they returned to the faith of 
their ancestors; whether that such were his real senti- 
ments, which he had formerly disguised from interest and 
ambition, or that he hoped liy this declaration to render 
the queen more favouiable to hts family.' Sir Thomas 
Palmer and Sir John Gates suffered witli him ; and this 
was all the blood spilled on account of so dangerous and 
criminal an enterprise against the rights of the sovereign. 
Sentence was pronounced against the Lady Jane and 
Lord Guilford ; but without any present intention of put- 
ting It in e.xecution. The youth and innocence of the 
persons, neither of whom liad reached their seventeenth 
jear, pleaded sufficiently in their favour. 

When Mary first arrived in the Tower, the Duke of 
Norfolk, who had been detained prisoner during all the 
last reign ; Courtney, son of the Marquis of Exeter, wdio, 
without being charged with any crime, had been subjected 
to the same punishment ever since his father’s attainder ; 
Gardiner, Tonstal, and Bonner, who had been confined 
for their adhering to the catholic cause, appeared before 
her, and imploied her clemency and protection." They 
w’ere all of them restored to their liberty, and immediately 
admitted to her confidence and favour. Norfolk’s attain- 
der, notwithstanding that it had passed in parliament, was 
represented as null and invalid ; because, among other in- 
formalities, no special matter had been alleged against him, 
except wearing a coat .of arms, which be and his an- 
cestors, without giving any ofi'ence, had always made use 
of, in the face of the court and of the whole nation. 
Courtney soon after received the title of Earl of Devon- 
shire ; and though educated in such close confinement, 
that he was altogether unacquainted with the world, he 
soon acquired all the accomplishments of a courtier and a 
gentleman, and made a considerable figure during tbe few 
years which he lived after he recovered his libeity : be- 
sides performing all those popular acts, which, though they 
only affected individuals, were very acceptable to the na- 
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tion, the queen endeavoured to ingratiate herself with the 
public, by granting a general pardon, though with some 
exceptions, and by remitting the subsidy roted to her 
brother by the last parliament^ 

'Tlic joy arising from the succession of the lawful heir, 
and from the gracious demeanour of the sovereign, hinder- 
ed not the people from being agitated with great anxiety 
conceming the state of religion ; and as the bulk of the 
nation inclined to the protestant communion, the appre- 
hensions entertained concerning the principles and pre- 
judices of the new queen were pretty geneial. The legiti- 
macy of Mary’s birth had appeared to be somewhat 
connected with the papal authority ; and that princess, 
being educated with her mother, had imbibed the strongest 
attachment to the catholic communion, and the highest 
aversion to those new tenets, whence, she believed, all the 
misfortunes of her family had originally sprung. The dis- 
couragements w'hich she lay under from her fatlier, though 
at last they brought her to comply with his will, tended 
still more to increase her disgust to the reformers ; and 
the x'exations which the protector and the council gave 
her, dunng Edward’s reign, had no other effect than to 
confirm her further in her prejudices. Naturally of a sour 
and obstinate temper, and irritated by contradiction and 
misfortunes, she possessed all the qualities fitted to com- 
pose a bigot; and her extieme ignorance rendered her 
utterly incapable of doubt in her own belief, or of indulg- 
ence to the opinions of others. The nation, therefore, had 
great reason to dread not only the abolition, but the per- 
secufion, of the established religion from the zeal of Mary; 
and it was not long ere she discovered her intentions. 

Gaidiner, Bonner, Tonstal, Day, Heath, Caii.oiic religion 
and Vesey, were reinstated in tlieir sees, restored, 
either by a direct act of power, or what is nearly the same, 
by the sentence of commissioners appointed to review their 
trial and condemnation. Though the bishopric of Dur- 
ham had been dissolved by authority of parliament, the 
queen erected it anew by letters patent, and replaced Ton- 
stal in his regalities as well as his revenue. On pretence 
of discouraging controversy, she silenced, by an act of 
prerogative, all the preachers throughout England, except 
such as .should obtain a particular licence ; and it was 
easy to foresee that none but the catholics would be 
favoured with this privilege. Holgate, Archbishop of 
York, Coverdale, Bishop of Exeter, Ridley of London, and 
Hooper of Gloucester, were thrown into prison ; whither 
old Latimer also was sent soon after. The zealous bishops 
and priests were encouraged in their forwardness to revive 
the mass, though contrary to the present laws. Judge 
Hales, wlio had discovered such constancy in defending 
the queen’s title, lost all his merit by an opposition to 
those illegal practices ; and being committed to custody, 
was treated with such seventy, that he fell into a frenzy, and 
killed himself. Tlie men of Suffolk were brow-beaten ; 
because they presumed to plead the promise which the 
queen, when they enlisted themselves in her service, had 
given them of maintaining the reformed religion ; one in 
paiticular was set in the pillory, because he had been too 
peremptory in recalling to her memory the engagements 
which she had taken on that occasion, and though the 
queen still promised in a public declaration before the 
council, to tolerate those who differed from her, men fore- 
saw that this engagement, like the former, would prove 
but a feeble security when set in opposition to religious 
preiudices. 

'The merits of Cranmer towards the queen during the 
reign of Henry had been considerable ; and he had suc- 
cessfully employed his good offices in mitigating the 
severe prejudices winch that monarch had entertained 
against her. But the active part which he had borne in 
promoting her mother’s divorce, as well as in conducting 
the Reformation, had made him the object of her hatred ; 
and though Gardiner had been equally forward in solicit- 
ing and defending the divorce, he had afterwards made 
sufficient atonement by his sufferings in defence of the 
catholic cause. The jirimate, therefore, had reason to ex- 
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pect little favour during the present reign ; but it was by bis 
own indiscreet zeal that he brought on himself the first 
violence and persecution. A report being spread, that 
Cranmer, in order to pay court to the queen, had pro- 
mised to officiate in the Latin service, the archbishop, to 
wipe off this aspersion, published a manifesto m his own 
defence. Among other expressions, he there said, that as 
the devil was a bar from the beginning, and the father of 
lies, he had at this time stirred up his servants to perse- 
cute Christ and his true religion : that this infernal spirit 
now endeavoured to restore the Latin satisfactory masses, 
a thing of his own invention and device; and in order 
to effect his purpose, had falsely made use of Cranmer’s 
name and authority : and that the mass is not only with- 
out foundation, either in the Scriptures or in the practice 
of tlie primitive churoh, but likewise discovers a plain 
contradiction to antiquity and the inspiied wTitings, and 
IS besides replete with many horrid blasphemies.> On 
the publication of this inflammatory paper, Cranmer was 
thrown into prison, and was tried for the part which he 
had acted in concurring with the Lady Jane, and oppos- 
ing the queen’s accession. Sentence of high treason was 
pronounced against him; and though his guilt was shared 
with the whole privy council, and was even less than that 
of the greater part of them, this sentence, however severe, 
must be allowed entirely legal. The execution of it, how- 
ever, did not follow, and Cranmer was reserved for a more 
cruel punishment. 

Peter hlartyr, seeing a persecution gathering against 
the reformers, desired leave to withdraw and while 
some zealous catholics moved for his commitment. Car- 
diner both pleaded that he had come over by an invitation 
from the government, and generously furnislied him with 
supplies for his journey: but as bigoted zeal still in- 
creased, his wife’s body, which had been interred at 0.x- 
ford, was aftenvards dug up by |mblic orders, and buried 
m a dunghill.“ The bones of Bucer and Fagius, two 
foreign reformers, were about the same time committed 
to the flames at Cambridge.*' John a Lasco was first 
silenced, then ordered to depart the kingdom with ins 
congregation. The greater part of the foreign protestants 
followed him; and the nation thereby lost many useful 
hands for arts and manufactures. Several English pro- 
testants also took shelter in foreign parts ; and every thing 
bore a dismal aspect for the Reformation. 

5th Oct. During this revolution of the court, no 

pariumcnt. protection was expected by protestants from 
the parliament, which was summoned to assemble. A 
zealous reformer pretends,' that great violence and iniquity 
were used in the elections; but besides that the authority 
of this writer is inconsiderable, that practice, as the ne- 
cessities of government seldom required it, had not 
liitherto been often employed in England. Tliere still 
remained such numbers devoted by opinion or affection 
to many principles of the ancient religion, that tlie au- 
thority of the crown was able to give such candidates the 
preference in most elections; and all those who hesitated 
to comply with the court religion, rather declined taking 
a seat, which while it rendered them obnoxious to the 
queen, could afterwards afford them no protection against 
the violence of prerogative. It soon appeared, therefore, 
that a^ inajority of the Commons would be obsequious to 
Man’ s designs ; and as the peers were mostly attached 
to the court, from interest or expectations, little opposition 
was expected from that quarter. 

In opening the parliament, the court .showed a con- 
tempt of the laws, by celebrating, before the two Houses, 
a mass of the Holy Ghost, in the Latin tongue, attended 
with all the ancient rites and ceremonies, though abolished 
by act of parliament." Taylor, Bishop of Lincoln, having 
retused to kneel at this service, •was severely handled, and 
Mas violently thrust out of the House.' The queen, how- 
eyer, still retained the title of supreme head of the church 
of England ; and it was generally pretended, that the in- 
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tention of the court was only to restore rehj:ioii to tlie 
same condition in which it had been left by Ileniy • but 
that the other abuses of popery, which veie the ’most 
grievous to the nation, would never be renved. 

The first bill passed by the parliament was of a popular 
nature, and abolished every species of tieason not con- 
tained in the statute of Edivard III. and every species of 
felony that did not subsist before the first of Henry VIII t 
The parliament next declared the queen to be legitimate 
ratified the marriage of Henry with Catherine of Arragon’ 
and annulled the divorce pronounced bv Cranmer,s whom 
they greatly blamed on that account. No mention, how- 
ever, IS made of the Pope’s authority, as any ground of 
the marriage. All the statutes of Ring Edward, with 
regard to religion, were repealed by one vote.h The at- 
tainder of the Duke of Norfolk was reversed; and this 
act of justice was more reasonable than the declaring of 
that attainder invalid, without further authority. Many 
clauses of the riot act, iiassed in the late reign, were re- 
vived : a step which eluded, in a great measure, the popu- 
lar statute enacted at the first meeting of parliament. 

Notwithstanding the compliance of the two Houses 
with the (jueen’s inclinations, they had still a reserve in 
certain articles; and her choice of a husband, in par- 
ticular, was of such importance to national interest, that 
they were determined not to submit tamely, in that 
respect, to her will and pleasure. Tlieie were three mar- 
riages,' conceriimg winch it was supposed that Mary had 
deliberated after her accession. Tlie first person proposed 
to her was Couitney, Earl of Devonshire, who being an 
Englishman, nearly allied to the crown, could not fail of 
being acceptable to the nation ; and as he was ol an en- 
gaging person and address, be had visibly gained on the 
queen’s aflections,*: and hints were dropjied him of her 
favourable dispositions towards him.i But that nobleman 
neglected tliese overtures, and seemed rather to attacli 
himself to the Lady Elizabeth, whose youth and agreeable 
conversation be preferred to all the power and grandeur 
of lier sister. This choice occasioned a great coldness in 
Mary towards Devonshire ; and made her break out in a 
declared animosity against Elizabeth. Tlie ancient quar- 
rel between their mothers bad sunk deep into the malig- 
nant heart of tlie queen ; and after the declaration made 
by pailiament in favour of Catherine’s marriage, she 
ivanted not a pretence for representing the birth of her 
sister as illegitimate. The attachment of Elizabeth to the 
reformed religion, offended IMary’s bigotry ; and as the 
young princess bad made some difficulty in disguising her 
sentiments, violent menaces had been employed to bring 
her to compliance.'’' But when the queen found that 
Elizabeth had obstructed her views in a point winch, per- 
haps, touched her still more nearly, her resentment, excited 
by pride, no longer knew any bounds ; and the princess 
was visibly exposed to the greatest danger." 

Cardinal Pole, who had never taken priest’s ordeis, ivas 
another party proposed to the queen ; and there appealed 
many reasons to induce her to make choice of this pie- 
late. Tlie high character of Pole, for virtue and ’I'vuiaiiity ; 
the great regard paid him by the catholic church, oi' winch 
he had nearly reached the highest dignity, on tlie death 
of Paul III.;” the queen’s affection for the Countess of 
Salisbury, his mother, who had once been her governess ; 
the violent animosity to which he had been exposed, on 
account of his attachment to the Romish communion; all 
these considerations had a powerful influence on Mary. 
But the cardinal was now in the decline of life; and 
having contracted habits of study and retirement, he was 
represented to her as unqualified for the bustle of a court, 
and the hurry of business.i' The queen, therefore, dropped 
all thoughts of that alliance : but as she entertained a 
great regard for Pole’s wisdom and virtue, she still in- 
tended to reap the benefit of his counsel, in the adminis- 
tration of her government. She secretly entered into a 
negociation with Commendone, an agent of Cardinal 
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Dandino, legate at Brussels; she sent assurances to the 
Pope, then Julius III., of her earnest desire to reconcile 
heiself and her kingdoms to the holy see; and she desired 
that Pole might be appointed legate for the performance 
of that pious office.'i 

These two marriages being rejected, the queen cast her 
ete towards the emperor’s family, from which her mother 
was descended, and which, during lier own distresses, had 
always afforded her countenance and protection, diaries 
V., who, a few years before, was almost absolute master 
of Germany, had exercised his jiower in such an arbitrary 
manner, that he gave extreme disgust to tlie nation, who 
apprehended the total extmrtion of their liberties from the 
eiicroacbments of that monarch.'' Religion had sen-ed 
him as a pretenre for Ins usurp.itions ; and from the same 
principle, he met with that ojipositioii which overthrew 
Ins grandeur, and dashed all bis ambitious hopes. Maurice, 
Elector of Saxony, enraged that the Landgrave of Hesse, 
xvho, by his advice, and on bis assurances, had put himself 
into the emperor’s hands, should be unjustly detained a 
prisoner, formed a secret conspiracy among the protestant 
princes ; and covering his intentions with the most artful 
disguises, he suddenly marched his forces against Charles, 
and narroxvly missed becoming master of his person. 
The protestants flew to arms in every quaiter; and their 
insurrection, aided by an invasion from France, reduced 
the emperor to such difficulties, that he was obliged to 
submit to terms of peace, xvhich insured the independency 
of Germany. To retrieve his honour, he made an attack 
on France; and laying siege to Metz, xvith an army of a 
Iiundred thousand men, he conducted the enterprise in 
person, and seemed determined, at all hazards, to succeed 
in an undertaking which had fixed the attention of Europe. 
But the Duke of Guise, who defended Metz, with a 
garrison composed of the bravest nobility of France, ex- 
erted such vigilance, conduct, and valour, that the siege 
was protracted to the depth of winter ; and the emperor 
found It dangerous to persevere any longer. He retired, 
with the remains of his army, into the Low Countries, 
much dejected with that reverse of fortune xvliich, in his 
declining years, had so fatally overtaken him. 

No sooner did Charles hear of tlie death of Edward, 
and tlie accession of his kinswoman Mary to the crown of 
England, than he formed the scheme of acquiring that 
kingdom to his family ; and he hoped, by this incident, to 
balance all the losses xvhich he had sustained in Germany. 
His son Philip xxas a xvidower; and though he xvas only 
txventy-sex’en years of age, eleven years younger than the 
queen, this objection, it xvas thought, xvould be ox'erlooked, 
and there xvas no reason to despair of her still having a 
numerous issue. The emperor, therefore, immediately 
sent over an agent to signify his intentions to Mary, xvho, 
pleased xvitli the support of so poxverful an alliance, and 
glad to unite herself more closely xvith her mother’s 
family, to xvhich she xvas ever strongly attached, readily 
embr.aced the proposal. Norfolk, Arundel, and Paget, 
gave their advice for the match : and Gardiner, xvho xvas 
become prime minister, and xvho had been promoted to 
the office of chancellor, finding how Mary’s inclinations 
hiy, seconded the project of the Spanish alliance. At the 
same time he lepreseiited, both to her and the emperor, 
tile necessity of stopping all further innovations in religion, 
till the completion of the marriage. He observed, that 
the parliament, amidst all their compliances, had discover- 
ed evident symptoms of jealousy, and seemed, at present, 
determined to grant no further concessions in favour of 
the catholic religion ; that though they might make a sacri- 
fice to their sovereign, of some speculative pnnciples, 
xvliich they did not xvell comprehend, or of some rites, 
xvhich seemed not of any great moment, they had imbibed 
such strong prejudices against the pretended usurpations 
and exactions of the court of Rome, that they would xvith 
great difficulty be again brought to submit to its authority: 
that the danger of resuming the abbey lands xvould alarm 
the nobility and gentry, and induce them to encourage the 
prepossessions xvhich were but too general among the peo- 
ple, against the doctrine and worship of the catholic cliurch : 
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that much pains had been taken to prejudice the nation 
against the Spanish alliance ; and if tnat point xvere urged, 
at the same time xvith further changes in religion, it would 
hazard a general revolt and insurrection : that the marriage, 
being once completed, xvould give authority to the queen’s 
measures, and enable her afterwards to forward the pious 
work in xvhich she xvas engaged : and that it xvas even 
necessary, previously to reconcile the people to the mar- 
riage, by rendering the conditions extremely favourable to 
the English, and such as xvould seem to insure to them 
their independency, and the entire possession of their 
ancient laws and privileges.® 

The emperor, xvell acquainted xvith the prudence and 
experience of G.ardiner, assented to all these reasons ; and 
he endeavoured to temper the zeal of Mary, by represent- 
ing the necessity of proceeding gradually in the great 
xvork of converting the nation. Hearing that Cardinal 
Pole, more sincere in his religious opinions, and less 
guided by the maxims of human policy, after having sent 
contrary advice to the queen, had set out on his journey to 
England, xvhere he xvas to execute his legatine commis- 
sion ; he thought proper to stop him at Dillmghen, a town 
on the Danube ; and he afterwards obtained Mary’s con- 
sent for this detention. The negociatioii for the marriage, 
meanwhile, proceeded apace; and Mary’s intentions of 
espousing Philip became generally known to the nation. 
The Commons, who hoped that they had gained the queen 
by the concessions which they had already made, xvere 
alarmed to hear that she was resolved to contract a foreign 
alliance ; and they sent a committee to re- | j. 
monstrate in strong terms against that dan- ’ 
gerous measure. To prevent further applications of the 
same kind, she thought proper to dissolve the parliament. 

A convocation had been summoned at the same time 
xvith the parliament ; and the majority here also appeared 
to be of the court religion. An offer xvas xery frankly 
made by the Romanists, to dispute concerning the points 
controverted between the txvo communions ; and as tran- 
substantiation was the article xvhich, of all others, they 
deemed the clearest, and founded on the most irresistible 
arguments, they chose to try their strength by defending 
it. Tlie protestants pushed the dispute as fiir as the 
clamour and noise of their antagonists xvould permit; 
and they fondly imagined that they had obtained some 
advantage, when, in the course of the debate, they obliged 
the catholics to avoxv that, according to their doctrine, 
Christ had in his last supper held himself in his hand, and 
had swalloxvcd and eaten himself.' This triumph, hoxv- 
ever, xx-as confined only to their oxvn party ; the Romanists 
maintained, that their champions had clearly the better of 
the day ; that their adversaries xxere blind and obstinate 
heretics ; that nothing but the most extreme depravity of 
heart could induce men to contest such self-evident jirin- 
ciples; and that the severest punishments xx’ere due to 
their perverse xvickedness. So pleased xvere they with 
their superiority in this favourite point, that they soon 
after renexved the dispute at Oxford ; and to show that 
they feared no force of learning or abilities, xvhere reason 
xvas so evidently on their side, they sent thither Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Ridley, under a guard, to try xvhether these 
renoxvned controversialists could find any appearance of 
argument to defend their baffled principles." The issue 
of the debate xvas very different from xvhat it appeared to 
be a fexv years before, in a famous conference held at the 
same place during the reign of Edxvard. 

After the parliament and convocation xveie 
dismissed, the new laws xvith regard to re- 
ligion, though they had been anticipated, m most places, 
by the zeal of the catholics countenanced by government, 
xx-ere still more openly put in execution : the mass xvas 
ex-ery xvhere re-established ; and marriage xvas declared to 
be incompatible xvith any spiritual office. It has been as- 
serted by some xvriters, that three fourths of the clergy 
xvere at this time deprived of their livings; though other 
historians, more accurate,"' have estimated tile number of 
sufferers to be far short of this proportion. A x'isitation 
xvas appointed, in order to restore more perfectly the mass 
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and the ancient rites. Among other articles, the com- 
missioners were enjoined to forbid the oath of supremacy 
to be Uihcn bv the clergy on their receiving any benefice.* 
It is to be observed, that this oath had been established 
by the laws of Ilenrv VIII. which were still in force. 

"nils violent and sudden change of re- 
nr^eVith'”^' ligion inspired the protestants with great 
Piiiiip. discontent; and even affected indifferent 

spectators with concern, by the hardships to which so 
many individuals ivere on that account exposed. But the 
Spanish match was a point of more general concern, and 
diffused universal apprehensions for the liberty and inde- 
pendence of the nation. To obviate all clamour, the arti- 
cles of marriage were drawn as favourable as possible for 
the interest and security, and even grandeur, of England. 
It was agreed, that, though Philip should have the title of 
king, the administration should be entirely in the queen; 
that no foreigner should be capable of enjoying any office 
in the kingdom ; that no innovation should be made in 
tlie English laws, customs, and privileges; that Philip 
should not carry the queen abroad without her consent, 
nor any of her cliildren without the consent of the nobility; 
that sixty thousand pounds a year should be settled as her 
jointure ; that the male issue of this marriage should in- 
herit, togetlier with England, both Burgundy and the Low 
Countries ; and that if Don Carlos, Philip’s son by his 
former marriage, should die and his line be extinct, the 
queen’s issue, whether male or female, should inherit 
Spain, Sicily, Milan, and all the other dominions of 
Philip.v Such was the treaty of marriage signed by Count 
,r,i I. Egmont, and three other ambassadors sent 
■’ ‘ over to England by the emperor.* 

These articles, when published, gave no satisfaction to 
the nation : it was universally said, that the emperor, in 
order to get possession of England, would verbally agiee 
to any terms ; and the greater advantage there appeared in 
the conditions which he granted, the more certainly might 
it be concluded that he had no serious intention of ob- 
serving them ; that the usual fraud and ambition of that 
monarch might assure the nation of such a conduct; and 
his son Philip, while he inherited these vices from his 
father, added to them tyranny, sullenness, pride, and bar- 
barity, more dangerous vices of his own : that England 
would become a province, and a province to a kingdom 
which usually exercised the most violent authority over 
all her dependent dominions ; that the Netherlands, Milan, 
Sicilj', Naples, groaned under the burden of Spanish ty- 
ranny, and throughout all the new conquests in America 
there had been displayed scenes of unrelenting cruelty, 
hitherto unknown in the history of mankind ; that the 
inquisition was a tribunal invented by that tyrannical na- 
tion ; and would infallibly, with all their other laws and 
institutions, be introduced into England : and that the 
divided sentiments of the people with regard to religion 
would subject multitudes to this iniquitous tribunal, and 
would reduce the whole nation to the most abject servi- 
tude.!! 

These complaints, being diffused every where, prepared 
the people for a rebellion ; and had any foreign power 
given them encouragement, or any great man appeared to 
head them, the consequences might have proved fatal to 
the queen’s authority. But the King of France, though 
engaged in hostilities with the em])eror, refused to concur 
in any proposal for an insuivection, lest he should afford 
Mary a pretence for declaring war against him.’’ And the 
more prudent part of the nobility thought that as the evils 
of the Spanish alliance were only dreaded at a distance, 
matteis were not yet fully prepared for a general revolt. 
Some persons, however, more turbulent than the rest, be- 
lieved that it would be safer to prevent than to redress 
grievances ; and they formed a conspiracy to rise in arms, 
and declare against the queen’s marriage with Philip. 

wiat’s insur- Sir Thomas Wiat purposed to raise Kent, 
rection. gjf Peter Carew, Devonshire; and they 
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engaged the Duke of Suffolk, by the hopes of recovering 
the crown for the Lady Jane, to attempt raising the mid- 
land counties.v Carew’s impatience or apprehensions en- 
gaged him to break the concert, and to rise in arms before 
the day appointed : he was soon suppressed bj the Earl 
of Bedford, and constrained to fly into France. On this 
intelligence, Suffolk, dreading an arrest, suddenly left the 
town, w.th his brothers. Lord Thomas and Lord Leonard 
Gray ; and endeavoured to raise the jieople in the counties 
of Warwick and Leicester, xvhere his interest lay ; but he 
was so closely pursued by the Earl of Huntingdon, at the 
head of 300 horse, that he tvas obliged to disperse bis fol- 
loivers, and being discovered in his concealment, he was 
carried prisoner to London.’’ Wiat ivas at first more suc- 
cessful in his attempt ; and having published a declara- 
tion at Maidstone in Kent, against the queen’s evil coun- 
sellors, and against the Spanish match, without any men- 
tion of religion, the people began to flock to his standard. 
The Duke of Norfolk, with Sir Henry Jernegan, was sent 
against him, at the head of the guards and some other 
troops, reinforced with 500 Londoners commanded by 
Bret; and he came within sight of the rebels at Rochester, 
where they had fixed their head-quarters. Sir George 
Harper here pretended to desert from them ; but having 
secretly gained Bret, these two malcontents so xvrought on 
the Londoners, that the whole body deserted to Wiat, and 
declared that tliey would not contribute to enslave their 
native country. Norfolk, dreading the contagion of the 
example, immediately retreated xvith his troops, and took 
shelter in the city.® 

After this proof of the dispositions of the people, espe- 
cially of the Londoners, who were mostly piotestants, 
Wiat was encouraged to proceed : he led his forces to 
Southrvark, where he required of the oueen that she should 
put the Tower into his hands, shoula deliver four coun- 
sellors as hostages, and, in order to insure the liberty of 
the nation, should immediately marry an Englishman. 
Finding that the bridge was secured against him, and that 
the city was overaxved, he marched up to Kingston, 
where he passed the river with 4000 men ; and returning 
towards London, hoped to encourage his partisans, who 
had engaged to declare for him. He had imprudently 
wasted ~so much time at Southwark, and in his marcli 
from Kingston, that the critical season, on which all po- 
pular commotions depend, was entirely lost : though he 
entered Westminster without resistance, his followers, 
finding that no person of note joined him, insensibly fell 
off, and he was at last seized near Temple-bar by Sir 
Maurice Berkeley.’ Four hundred persons 
are said to have suffered for this rebellion : s 
four hundred more were conducted before the queen xvith 
ropes about their necks ; and falling on their knees, re- 
ceived a pardon and tvere dismissed. Wiat insurrection 
was condemned and executed : as it had suppressed, 
been reported that, on his examination, he had accused the 
Lady Elizabeth and the Earl of Devonshire as accom- 
plices, he took care on the scaffold, before the w'hole peo- 
ple,ful!y to acquit them of havingany share in his rehellion. 

The Lady Elizabeth had been, during somq time, treated 
3vith great harshness by her sister ; and many studied 
instances of discouragement and disrespect had been 
practised against her. She was ordered to take place at 
court after the Countess of Lenox and the Duchess of 
Suffolk, as if she rvere not legitimate her friends were 
discountenanced on every occasion : and while her virtues, 
3vhich were now become eminent, drew to her the attend- 
ance of all the young nobility, and rendered her the 
favourite of the nation,' the malevolence of the queen still 
discovered itself every day by fresh symptoms, and obliged 
the princess to retire into the country. Mary seized the 
oppoitunity of this rebellion ; and ho])ing to involve her 
sister in some appearance of guilt, sent for her under a 
strong guard, committed her to the Tower, and ordered 
her to be strictly examined by the council. But the 
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public declaration made by Wat rendered it impracticable 
to employ airainst lier any false evidence v\liich miirlit 
have offered; and the princess made so eood a dcfi-iue, 
that the queen found herself under a neccssit\ of r< b a^iii!; 
her.'' In order to send her out of the kinpdoin. a marri ici 
uas offeied her uilli the Duke of Savo\ ; and when six 
declined tlie proposal, she was commilled to lustoih 
under a strong ;;uard at Wodcsioke.l Tlie Kirl of Dtsoii- 
sliiie, though equally imiottiit, n.is coiifiued in Fother- 
incay castle. 

But tills rebellion i)ro\ed still more fat il to the Lads 
Jane Gra\, as well as to her husband ; the Duke of Sul- 
folk s emit was imputed to lui; and thoii!;li the rebels 
and malcoiileiits seemed chielly to rest their hopes on the 
Lady Elizabeth and the Earl of Devonshire, the queen, 
incapable of ctnerositv or clemency, delenmned to remove 
everv peison from whom the least danger could be appre- 
hended. Warnino was >;iv( n the Ladv Jane to prepare 
for death; a doom which she had loin; expected, and 
which the innocence of her life, as well as the misfortunes 
to which she had been exposed, rendered nowise unwel- 
come to her. The ipieen’s zeal, under colour of tender 
nipicy to the prisoner’s soul, induced her to send divines, 
who harassed her with perpetual disputation ; and even 
a reprieve for three days was granted her, in hopes that 
she would bo peisuaded, during that time, to pay, by a 
timely conversion, some regard to ber eternal welfare. 
The Lady Jane had presence of mind, in those melan- 
choly circumstances, not only to defend her religion by 
all the topics then in use, but also to wTite a letter to her 
sister^ in the Greek language; in which, besides sending 
her a copv of tlie Scriptures in that tongue, she e.xliorted 
her to maiiitain, in every fortune, a like steady persever- 

isihreh execution, her 

husband. Lord Guilford, desired permis- 
sion to see her ; but she refused her consent, and informed 
him by a message, that the tenderness of their parting 
would overcome the fortitude of both, and would too 
much unbend the.r minds from that constancy which 
their approaching end required of them ; their separation, 
she said, would be only for a moment; and they would 
soon rejoin each other in a scene where their affections 
would be for ever umtecl, and wheie death, disappoint- 
ment, and misfoi tunes could no longer have access to 
them, or disturb their eternal felicity." 

It had been intended to execute the Lady Jane and 
Lord Guilford together on tlie same scafl'old at Tower- 
hill; but the council, dieading the compassion of the 
lioople for their youth, beiutv, innocence, and noble birth, 
changed their orders, and gave directions that she should 
r xettitioil of be beheaded within the verge of the Towt-r. 

husband led to execution; and 
having given him fiom the window some 
token of her remembrance, she waited wnth tranquillity 
till her own appointed hour should bring her to a like 
fate. She even saw his headless body carried back in a 
cait; and found herself more confirmed bv the repoits 
which she heard of the constancy of bis end, than shaken 
by so tender and melancholy a spectacle. Sir John Gage, 
constable of the Tower, when lie led ber to e.xecution, 
desired her to bestow on him some small present, wliich 
he might keep as a perpetual memorial of her : she gave 
him iier table-book, on which she had just wTitten three 
sentences on seeing her husband’s dead body ; one in 
Greek, another m Latin, a third in English." The pur- 
nort of them was, that human justice was against his body, 
but divine mercy would be favourable to his soul ; that 
if her fault deserved punishment, her youth at least, and 
her imprudence, weie worthy of excuse; and that God 
and posterity, she trusted, w ould show ber favour. On 
the scaffold she made a speech to the by-standers; in 
which the mildness of her clisposiiioii led her to take the 
blame wholly on herself, without uttering one complaint 
against the sev^eiity with which she had been tieated. 
She said that her ofl’ence was, not the having laid her hand 
upon the crown, but the not rejecting it with sufficient 
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constancy : that she bad less erred through ambition than 
through reverence to her parents, whom she had bien 
liiight t<i respect and obey: that she w illingly leceiv cd 
de.iih as the only satisf.iclion which she could now m.ikc 
to the iniuicd st.ite ; and though her infriiigemcm of the 
law-, had been constrained, she should show, by her 
voluntiry siibinissinn to their sentence, that she was 
desirous to atone for that disobedience into which too 
much filial jiirtv bad betrayed her: that she had justly 
deserved this punishment for being made the instrument, 
though the unw illing instrument, of the ambition of others : 
and that the story of her life, she hoped, might at least be 
useful, by proving that innocence e.xcuses not great mis- 
deeds, if they tend anywise to the destruction of the com- 
monwealth. After uttering these words, she caused her- 
self to be disiobed by her women; and with a steady 
serene countenance submitted herself to the executioner.!' 

Tlie Duke of Suffolk was tried, condemned, and e.xe- 
cuted soon aftei ; and would have met with more com- 
passion, had not his tementv been the cause of his daugh- 
ter’s untimely end. Lord Thomas Gray lost his life for 
the same crime. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton was tried in 
Guildhall ; but there appearing no satisfactory evidence 
against him, he was able, by making an admirable de- 
fence, to obtain a verdict of the jury in his favour. The 
queen was so enraged at this disappointment, that instead 
of releasing him as the law lequired, she re-committed him 
to the Tower, and kept him in close confinement during 
some time. But her resentment stopped not here ; the 
jury, being summoned before the council, were all sent to 
prison, and afterwards fined, some of them a thousand 
pounds, others two thousand npiece.i Tins violence 
proved fatal to several ; among others to Sir John 'I’lirog- 
morton, brother to Sir Nicholas, who was concleinncd on 
no better evidence than had formerly been rejected. The 
queen filled the Tower and all the’ prisons with nobility 
and gentry, whom their interest with the nation, ratlier 
than any appearance of guilt, had made the objects of lier 
suspicion. And finding that she was universally hated, 
.she determined to disable the people from resistance, by- 
ordering general musters, and directing the commissioners 
to seize their arms, and lay them up in forts and castles." 

Tiiough the government laboured under so general an 
odium, the queen’s authority had received such an increase 
from the supnression of Wiat’s rebellion, that the ministry 
hoped to find a compliant disposition in the a rwlnmcni. 
new parliament, which was summoned to 'ipnl. 
assemble. The emperor also, in order to facilitate the 
same end, had boriowed no less a sum than 400,000 
crowns, which he had sent over to England to bo distri- 
buted in bribes and pensions among the members : a 
pernicious jiraclice, of which there had not hitherto been 
any instance in England. And not to give the public any 
alarm with regard to the church lands, the queen, notwitli- 
slandmg her bigotry, resumed her title of supreme head 
of the church, which she had dropped three months before. 
Gardiner, the chancellor, opened the session by a speecli; 
in which he asserted the queen’s hereditary title to tlie 
crown ; maintained her right of choosing a husband for 
heiself; observed how proper a use she had made of that 
right, by giving the preference to an old ally, descended 
fiom the house of Burgundy; and remarked the failuie 
of Henry VIlI.’s posterity, of whom there now remained 
none but the queen and the Lady Elizabeth. He added, 
that in order to obviate the inconveniences which might 
arise from difibrent pretenders, it w-as necessaiy to invest 
the queen, by law, with a power of disposing of the crown, 
and of appointing her successor : a p'ower, he said, which 
was not to be thought unprecedented in England, since it 
had formerly been conferred on Henry VIII.* 

The jiarliament was much disposed" to gratify the queen 
111 all her desires ; but when the liberty, independency, and 
very being of the nation were in such visible danger, they 
could not, by any means, be brought to compliance. 'I’hey 
knew both the inveterate hatred which she bore to th’e 
Lady Elizabeth, and her devoted attachment to tlie house 
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of Austria : they rvere acquainted with her extreme bigotrj, 
whicli would lead her to postpone all considerations of 
justice, or national interest, to the establishment of the 
catholic relieion : they remarked, that Gardiner had care- 
fullv avoided, in his siieech, the giving to Elizabeth the ap- 
pellation ot the queen's sister; and they thence concluded, 
that a design was formed of e.xcluding her, as illegitimate : 
the_> exjiected that IMary, if invested with such a power as 
she' required, would make a will in her husband’s favour, 
and thcrehj render England for ever a prorance to the 
Spanish monarchy : and they were the more alarmed with 
these projects, as they heard that Philip’s descent from the 
house of Lancaster was carefully insisted on, and that he 
was puhlicly represented as the true and only lieir by 
riglit of inheritance. 

Tlie parliament, therefore, aware of their danger, were 
determined to keep at a distance from the precipice which 
lay before them. Tlicy could not atoid r.itifung the 
articles of marriage,* which were drawn very favourable for 
England ; but they declined the passing of any such law- 
ns the chancellor pointed out to tliem : they would not so 
much as declare it treason to imagine or attempt the death 
of the queen’s husband, while she wais alive; and a bill 
introduced for that jiiirpose wais laid aside after the first 
reading. The more efi'ectually to cut oil' Philip’s hopes of 
possessing any authority in England, thet passed a law, 
in which thev declared, “ Tliat her niajcsiy, as their only 
queen, should solely, and as a sole queen, enjoy the ciowii 
and sotereignty of her realms, with all the pre-eminences, 
dignities, and rights thereto belonging, in as large and 
ample a manner after her marriage as before, without am- 
title or claim accruing to the Prince of .^pain, either as 
tenant, by courtesy of the realm, or by an\ other means.”" 

A law passed in tins parliament lor rc-crccting the 
bishopric of Durham, which had been dissolved In tlie 
last jiarliament of Edward." The queen had already, bv 
an e.xertion of lier power, put Tonstal in possession of 
that see : but though it was usual, at that time, for the 
crown to assume authority winch might .seem ciitirelv 
legislative, it was alwavs deemed more salcand satisfactory 
to procure the sanction of parliament. Hills were intro- 
duced for supiiressiiig heterodox opinions contained in 
books, and for rc\ ivnig the law of the Six Articles, to- 
gether avith those against the Lollards, and against liert-sy 
and erroneous preaching : hut none of these l.iws could 
pass the two Houses : a proof that the |iarliamcnt had rc- 
sen'es, even in their concessions with regard to religion, 
about w Inch they seem to have been loss scrupulous. The 
queen, therefore, finding that they would not sorae all lier 
jiurjioses, finished the session ha dissolaing them. 

, Mara's thoughts aaere now entirely era- 
ploacd about rereiving Don Philip, aaho-.e 
arria-al she hourly expected. This princess, aa-lio liad liaed 
so many a ears in a very rcseraed and private manner, avith- 
out any prospect or ho|)es of a husband, aaas so smitten 
aaith ali'cction for her a oung consort, aahoin she had nca-er 
seen, that she aaaited avith the utmost impatience for the 
completion of the marriage ; and every obstacle aaas to her 
a source of ariMetv and discontent.* She complained of 
Philip’s d elaas as affected ; and she could not concc.al her 
a-exation, that though she brought him a kingdom as Inr 
doaa-ra, he treated her aaith such neglect, that he had ncacr 
aet favoured her aaith a single letter.i Her fondness aaas 
hut the more incre,ased by this supercilious treaunciit ; 
and aahen she found that her siibiects had entertained the 
greatest aaersion for the event, to which she directed Iicr 
fondest aaishes, she made the avhole English nation the 
object of her resentment. A squadron, under the com- 
mand of Lord Effingham, had been fitted out, to cona ov 
Philip from Spain, aaherc he then resided ; but theadmini! 
informing her, that the discontents ran very high among 
the seamen, and that it aa-as not safe for Philip to intrust 
himself in their hands, she gave orders to dismiss them.' 
She then dreaded lest the French fleet, being masters of 


the sea, might intercept her husband ; and every rumour 
of danger, every blast of avind, threav her into panics and 
convulsions. Her health, and even her undeistaiidini', 
aa-ere visibly hurt by this extreme impatience ; and she aa as 
struck avith a neav apprehension, lest her person, impaired 
bv time, and blasted by sickness, should prove disagree- 
able to her future consort. Her glass discovered to her 
hoav haggard she avas become ; and aa-lien she remarked 
the decay of her beauty, she kneav not avhether she ought 
more to desire or apjirehend the arrival of Pliilij).* 

At last came the moment so impatiently . 

expected ; and iieavs avas brought the queen riuliiis .tonal 
of Philip’s arrival at Southampton.^ A feav cnrlami. 
days after, they avere married in Westminster, and having 
made a pompous entry into London, where Philip dis- 
played his avealth avith great ostentation, she carried him to 
\\’indsor, the palace in avhich they afterwards resided. 
The jirince’s behaviour aa-as ill calculated to remove the 
prejudices aa-liich the English nation had entertained 
against him. He aa-as distant and reseraed in his address; 
took no notice of the salutes ea-en of the most considerable 
noblemen ; and so entrenched himself in form and cere- 
mony, that he aa-as in a manner inaccessible : " but this 
circumstance rendered him the more acceptable to the 
queen, avlio desired to haa e no company but her husband’s, 
and aaho aa-as impatient aahen she met avith any interrup- 
tion to her fondness. Tlie shortest absence gaa-e her vex- 
ation ; and aa-licn he shoaved cmlitics to any other aa Oman, 
she could not conceal her jealousy and resentment. 

IMary soon found that Philip’s ruling passion aa-as am- 
bition ; and that the only method of gratifaing him, and 
securing his affections, aaas to render him master of Eng- 
land. The interest and liberty of her people aaere con- 
siderations of small moment, in comparison ot her obtain- 
ing this f.iaourite point. She summoned a new parlia- 
ment, in hopes of finding them entirely compliant ; and 
that she might acquire the grcatei authorita oaerthem, 
she imitated the precedent of the former reigii, and avrote 
circular letters, directing a proper choice of 
mcmbcrs.'i The zeal of the eatliohcs, the in- 
fluence of Sjiaiiish gold, the powers of prerogative, the 
discouragement of the gc-ntrv, particular!) of the protest- 
ants ; all these causes, seconding the intrigues of Gardiner, 
had procured bora I louse of Commons, which was in a great 
measure to her satisfaction ; and it w-as thought, from the 
disposition of the nation, that she might now- safel) omit, 
on lier assembling the parliament, the title ot stqtnmc lixid 
of llir c/iiin h, though niseparahly annexed b) law- to the 
crow n of England." Cardinal Pole had ai rived in Flan- 
ders, invested with legatine pow-ers from the Pope: in 
order to prepare the way for Ins arrival in England, the 
parliament p.assed an act, reversing his attainder, and re- 
storing his blond ; and the queen, dispensing with the old 
statute of provisors, granted him permission to act as legate. 
The cardinal came over; and after being introduced to the 
king and (|uccn, he united the ])arhameiit to reconcile 
themselves and the kingdom to the apostolic see, from 
which they had been so long and so unlia|)pily divided. 
This message was taken in good part; and noth Houses 
toted an address to Philip and Mary, acknowledging th.it 
they had been guilty of a most horrible defection from the 
true church ; professing a sincere repentance of their past 
tnuisgressions ; declaiing their resolution to repeal all Laws 
enacted in prejudice of the church of Rome ; and prating 
their inajesiies, that since they were happilt uninlected 
with that criminal schism, they would inteic'cdc tvith the 
holy father for the ahsolution and forgitcness of their 
penitent suhjects.*^ The request was easily granted. The 
legato, in the name of his Holiness, gate the parliament 
and kingdom ahsolution, freed them from all censures, 
and received them again into the bosom of the church. 
The Pope, then Julius III. being informed of these trans- 
.actions, said that it tvas an unexampled instance of his 
felicity, to receive thanks from the English, for allowing 
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them to do what lie ought to give them thanks for per- 
lorming.?? ^ 

Notwithstanding the extreme zeal of those times for 
and against popery, the object always uppermost with the 
nobility and gentry was their money and estates: they 
were not biought to make these concessions in f,i\our of 
Rome, till they had received repeated assurances fioin the 
Feme, as well as the queen, that the jilundor which they 
had made on the ecclesiastics should never be inquired 
into j and that the .abbey and church lands should remain 
with the piesent possP'-sors But not trusting altogether 
to these promises, the |)ailiament took eaie in the law 
Itself,! by which they repealed the former statutes enacted 
against the Po|ie’s authnnty, to insert a ckaiise, in which, 
besides bestowang validity on all marriages celebrated 
during the schism, and fixing the right of incumbents to 
their benefices, they gave security to the possessors of 
church lands, and freed them from all danger of ecclesias- 
tical censures. The convocation .also, in order to remove 
apprehensions on that head, were induced to present a 
petition to the same purpose and the legate, in his 
master’s name, latified all these transactions. It now 
appealed that, notwithstanding the efforts of the queen 
and king, the power of the pajiacy was effectually sup- 
pressed in England, and invincible barriers fixed against 
Its re-establishment. For though the jurisdiction of the 
ecclesiastics was for the present restored, their property, 
on which their power much depended, was irretrievabiv 
lost, and no hopes remained of recovering it. Even these 
arbitrary, powerful, and bigoted princes, while the trans- 
actions were yet recent, could not regain to the church 
her possessions so lately ravaged from her ; and no expe- 
dients were left to the clergy for enriching themselves, but 
those which they had at first practised, and which had 
required many ages of ignorance, barbarism, and supersti- 
bo^to produce their effect on mankind.i 
The parliament, having secured tlieir own possessions, 
were more indifferent with regard to religion, or even to 
the lives of their fellow-citizens: they revived the old 
sanguinary laws against liereiics,!" wliich had been re- 
lected m the former parliament: they also enacted several 
statutes against seditious words and rumours:" and they 
made it treason to imagine or attempt the death of Philip, 
during his maiiiage with the queen." Each parliament 
liitlierto had been induced to go a ste[) furtlier than their 
predecessors ; but none of them had entirety lost all re- 
gard to national inteiests. Their hatred against the 
Spaniards, as welt as their suspicion of Philip’s preten- 
sions, still prevailed ; and though the queen attempted to 
get her husband declared presumptive heir to the crown 
and to have the administration put into his hands, she 
tailed in all her ende.avours, and could not so much as 
procure the parliament’s consent to his coronation.n All 
attempts likewise to obtain subsidies from the Commons 
in ordp- to support the emperor in his war against France, 
proved fruitless : the usual ammositv and jealousy of the 
hmg ish against that kingdom, seemed to have given place, 
lor the piesent, to like passions .against Spain. Philip, 
sensible of the prepossessions entertained against him, 
endeavoured to acquire popularity by procuring therele.ase 
of several prisoners of distinction : Lord Henry Dudley, 
!bir George Harper, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, Sir Ed- 
mond ainer. Sir William St. Lo, Sir Nicholas Arnold, 
Harrington, Tremaine, who had been confined from the 


suspicions or resentment of the court-a But nothing was 
more agreeable to the nation, than his protecting the Lady 
Eliz.abeth from the spite and malice of the queen, and 
restoring her to libertv. This measure was not the effect 
of any geiieiosity in Philip, a sentiment of which he was 
wholly destitute; bet of a refined policy, which made 
him foresee, that if that princess were put to death, the 
next l.awfiil lieir was the Queen of Scots, whose succession 
would for ever annex England to the crown of France. 
The Eail of Devonshire also reaped some benefit from 
Philip’s affectation of popularity, and recovered his liberty: 
but that nobleman, finding himself exposed to suspicion, 
begged permission to travel ; ^ and he soon after died at 
P.adua, from poison, as is pretended, given him by the 
Irnperialists. He was the eleventh and last Earl of Devon- 
^ire of that noble family, one of the most illustrious in 
Europe. 

The queen’s extreme desire of having issue, had made 
her fondly give credit to any appearance of pregnancy; 
and when the legate was introduced to her, she fancied 
she felt the embryo stir in her womb.® Her flatterers 
Mmpared this motion of the infant to that of John the 
Baptist, who leaped in his mother’s belly at the salutation 
of the Virgin.* Despatches were immediately sent to 
inform foreign rourts of this event : orders were issued 
to give public thanks : great rejoicings were made : the 
family of the young prince was already settled ; “ for the 
catholics held themselves assured that tlie child was 
to be a male: and Bonner, Bishop of London, made 
public prayers, he said, that Heaven would please to ren- 
der him beautiful, vigorous, and wittv. But the nation 
still remained somewhat incredulous ;' and men were per- 
suaded that the queen laboured under infirmities which 
rendered her incapable of having children. Her infant 
proved only the commencement of a dropsy, which the 
disordered slate of her health brought upon her. The 
belief, however, of her pregnancy was upheld with all 
possible care ; and was one artifice by which Philip en- 
deavoured to support his authority in the kingdom. 
The parliament passed a law, which, in the 
case of the queen’s demise, appointed him 
protector during the minority ; and the king and queen, 
finding they could obtain no further concessions, came 
unexpectedly to Westminster and dissolved them. 

Tliere happened an incident this session 
which must not be passed over in silence. 

Several members of the Lower House, dissatisfied with 
the measures of the parliament, but finding themselves 
unable to prevent them, made a secession in order to 
show their disapprobation, and refused anv lonifer to 
attend the House." For this instance of contumacy thev 
were indicted in the king’s bench after the dissolution of 
parliament : six of them submitted to. the mercy of the 
court, and paid their fines : the rest traversed ; and the 
queen died before the affair was biought to an issue. 
Judging of the matter by the subsequent claims of the 
House of Commons, and indeed, by the true principles 
of free government, this attempt of the queen’s ministers 
must be regarded as a breach of privilege ; but it gave 
little umbi-age at the time, and was never called in ques- 
tion by any House of Commons which afterw-ards sat 
during this reign. The Count of Noailles, the French 
ambassador, says that the queen threw several members 
into prison for their freedom of speech.^ 
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Reasons foi and apainst toleration- 
mieeo’s exturtions-T-Hie eniperor 
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Cranmer— « ar with France— Hattie ol St. Ouinttn— Calais taken Hie 
Frcncli— Affairs ol Scotland— Jlarnace of the dauphin and the Queen 
ol Scots — A parliament — Death of the queen. 


The success Avliicli Gardiner, from liis 
A. D. 1555. gjyjiouj and prudent conduct, had met with 
in Roverning the parliament, and engaging them to concur 
both in the Spanish match, and the re-establishment of the 
ancient religion, two points to which, it was believed, 
they bore an extreme aversion, had so raised his character 
for wisdom and policy, that his opinion was received as an 
oracle in the council ; and his authority, as it was always 
great in his own party, no longer suffered any opposition 
or control. Cardinal Pole himself, though more beloved 
on account of his virtue and candour, and though superior 
in birth and station, had not equal weight in public de- 
liberations; and while his learning, piety, and humanity 
were extremely respected, he was represented more as a 
good man than a great minister. A very important ques- 
tion was frequently debated before the ((ueen and council 
by these two ecclesiastics ; whether the laws lately revived 
against heretics should be put in execution, or should only 
be employed to restrain by terror the hold attempts of 
these zealots? Pole was very sincere in his religious prin- 
ciples ; and though his mocleration had made him be sus- 
pected at Rome of a tendency towards Lutheranism, lip 
was seriously persuaded of the catholic doctrinc.s, and 
thought that no consideration of human |iolicy ought ever 
to come in competition with such important interests. 
Gardiner, on the contrary, had always made his religion 
subsement to his schemes of safety or advancement ; and 
by his unlimited complaisance to Henry, he had shown 
that had he not been pushed to extremity under the late 
minority, he was sufficiently disposed to make a sacrifice 
of his principles to the established theology. This was 
the well-known character of these two great counsellors ; 
yet such is the prevalence of temper above system, that the 
lienevolent disposition of Pole led him to advise a toler- 
ation of the heretical tenets which he highly blamed ; 
while the severe manners of Gardiner inclined him to sup- 
port by persecution that religion which, at the bottom, he 
regarded with great indifference.* This circumstance of 
public conduct was of the highest importance; and from 
being the object of deliberation in the council, it soon be- 
came the subject of discourse throughout the nation. Wc 
shall relate, in a few words, the topics by which each side 
supported, or might have supported, their scheme of poli- 
cy ; and shall display the opposite rrasons, which have 
been employed with regaid to an argument that ever has 
been, and ever will be, so much canvassed. 

Reasons for .ml , The practice of persecution, said the de- 
tokrrt- fenders of Pole s opinion, is liic scandal of all 
religion ; and the theological animosity so 
fierce and violent, far from being an argument of men’s 
conviction in their opposite sects, is a certain proof that 
they have never readied any serious iiersuasion with re- 
gard to these remote and sublime subjects. Even those 
who are the most impatient of contradiction in other con- 
troversies, are mild and moderate in comparison of polemi- 
cal divines; and wherever a man’s knowledge and experi- 
ence give him a perfect assurance in his own opinion, he 
regards with contempt, rather than anger, the opposition 
and mistakes of others. But while men zealously maintain 
what they neither clearly comprehend nor entirely believe, 
they are shaken in their imagined faith by the opposite 
persuasion, or even doubts, of other men ; and vent on 
their antagonists that impatience which is the natural re- 
.sult of so disagreeable a state of the understanding. They 
then easily embrace any pretence for representing oppo- 
nents as impious and profane ; and if they can also find a 
colour for connecting this violence with the interests of 
civil government, they can no longer be restrained from 
giving uncontrolled scope to vengeance and resentment. 
But surely, never enterprise was more unfortunate than 


that of founding persecution upon policy, or endeavouring, 
for the sake of peaee, to settle an entire uniformity of 
opinion in questions, which of all others are least subjected 
to the criterion of human reason. The universal and un- 
contradicted prevalence of one o|)inion in religious sub- 
jects can be owing at fiist to the stupid ignorance alone 
and barbarism of the people, who never indulge themselves 
in any siieculation or inquiry ; and theie is no expedient 
for maintaining that uniformity, so fondly souglit after, but 
by banishing for ever all curiosity and all improvement in 
science and cultivation. It may not, indeed, appear diffi- 
cult to check, by a steady severity, the first beginnings of 
controversy ; but besides that this policy exposes for ever 
the people to all the abject terrors of superstition, and the 
magistrate lo the endless encroachments of ecclesiastics, it 
also renders men so delicate, that they can never endure 
to hear of opposition ; and they will some time pay dearly 
for that false tranquillity in which they have been so long 
indulged. As healthful bodies are ruined by too nice a 
regimen, and are thereby rendered incapable of bearing the 
unavoidable incidents of human life; a people who never 
were allowed to imagine that their principles could be 
contested, fly out into the most outrageous violence when 
any event (and such events are common) produces a fac- 
tion among their clergy, and gives rise to any differences 
in tenet or opinion. But whatever may be said in favour 
of sujipressing, by persecution, the first beginnings of 
heresy, no solid argument can be alleged for extending 
seventy towards multitudes, or endeavouring, by capital 
punishments, to extirpate an opinion which has diffused 
itself among men of every rank and station. Besides the 
extiome harbarity of such an attempt, it commonly proves 
ineffectual to the purpose intended ; and serves only to 
make men more obstinate in their persuasion, and to in- 
crease the number of their proselytes. Tlie melancholy 
with which the fear of death, torture, and persecution, 
inspires the sectaries, is the proper disposition for fostering 
religious zeal : the prospect of eternal rewards, when 
brought near, overpowers the dread of temporal punish- 
ments : the glory of martyrdom stimulates all the more 
furious zealots, especially the leaders and preachers : 
where a violent animosity is excited by oppression, men 
naturally pass from hating the persons of their tyrants, to 
a more violent abhorrence of their doctrines : and the 
spectators, moved with pity towards the supposed martyrs, 
are easily seduced to embrace those principles which can 
inspire men with a constancy that appears almost super- 
natural. Open the door to toleration, mutual hatred 
relaxes among the sectaries ; their attachment to their 
paiticiilar modes of religion decays; the common occupa- 
tions and pleasures of life succeed to the acrimony of dis- 
putation, and the same man who, in other circumstances, 
would have braved flames and tortures, is induced to 
change his sect from the smallest prospect of favour and 
advancement, or even from the frivolous hope of hecommg 
more fashionable in his principles. If any exception can 
he admitted to this maxim of toleration, it will only he 
where a theology altogether new, nowise connected with 
the .ancient religion of the state, is imported from foreign 
countries, and may easily, at one blow, he eradicated 
walhout leaving the seeds of future innovation. But as 
this exception would imply some apology for the ancient 
pagan persecutions, or for the extirpation of Chi istianity in 
China and .Tapan ; it ought surely, on account of this de- 
tested consequence, to be rather buried in eternal silence 
and oblivion. 

Though these arguments appear entirely satisfactory, 
yet such is the subtilty of human wit, that Gardiner 
and the other enemies to toleration weie not reduced to 
silence; and they still found topics on which to maintain 
the controversy. The doctrine, said they, of liberty of 
conscience, is founded on the most flagrant impiety, and 
supposes such an indifference among all religions, such 
an ohscurity in theological doctrines, as to render the 
church and magistrate incapable of distinguishing with cer- 
tainty the dictates of Heaven fiom the mere fictions of 
human imagination. If the Divinity reveals principles to 
mankind, he will surely give a criterion by which they 
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may be ascertained ; and a prince, who knowingly allows 
these principles to he perverted or adulterated, is infinitely 
more criminal tlian if he gave permission for tlie vending 
of poison, under the shape of food, to all his biihjecis. 
Persecution maj , indeed, seem better calculated to make 
hypocrites tlian converts ; hut ex|ierience teaches ns, that 
the habits of liypoirisy often turn into reality; and the 
children, at least, igiior.iiit of the dis'-imulation of tlicir 
parents, maj happily he educated in more orthodox tenets. 
It is ahsiird, in opposition to consult r.itioiis ol such un- 
speakable import nice, to )ile.id the li nipoi.il and liiioloiis 
interests of civil society ; and if in.itlcrs he thoroiiLdily ex- 
amined, eioii that topic Mill not .ippe.ii ‘o uiiiversallv 
certain in l.ivoiii of toltM.ilion as li\ some it is icpiescnteu. 
Where sects aiise, mIioso tuiid, inient.it pinuiplo on all 
sides IS to excci.ite, and .ditior, and damn, and oxtnpato 
each other; what elioui' has the in.ieistr.itc left, hut to 
take part, and by icndciing one sect cntnely prevalent, 
restoie, at least for a time, the public tr.iiifpiillity ' The 
political body, bein" here sickh, must not he treated as if 
It M'ere in a state of sound health ; .itid an tiflected neutra- 
lity in the prince, or even a coot piefeience, may serve 
only to encoiir.itte the hopes ol all the .sects, and keep 
alive their amniositv. The |irotestants, l.ir from toler.iting 
the reliiiion of thcir'ancestors, reg.ird it as an impious .and 
detesUable idolatry ; and during the late minority, when 
they M’ere entirely masters, they enacted very severe, 
though not capital, puinshments against all exercise of the 
catholic M orship, and even against such as barely abst.imed 
from their profane rites and sacraments. Nor arc instances 
M’anting of their endeavours to secure an imagined ortho- 
doxy by the most rigorous executions : Calvin has burned 
Servetus at Geneva ; Cranmer brought Arians and ana- 
baptists to the stake : and if persecution of any kind be 
admitted, the most bloody atid violent will suiely be 
alloMcd the most justifiable, as the most cflectual. Im- 
prisonments, fines, confiscations, Mhippings, seivc only to 
irritate the sects, M-ithout disabling them fiom icsistaiice: 
but the stake, the M’lieel, atid the gibbet, must soon termi- 
nate in the extirpation or banishment of all the heretics 
inclined to give oisturbance, and iii the entire silence and 
submission of the rest. 

The arguments of Gardiner, being more agreeable to the 
cruel bigotn of i\Iai\ and Philip, Mere better received; 
and though Pole ]ilc.ided, as is .ifhriiied,'' the advice of the 
emperor, mIio recommended it to his daughter-m-laM’ not 
to exercise riolence against the protcstaiils, .md desired 
her to consider his omii cx.imple, m-Iio, after endeavouring 
through Ins mIioIc life to extiipate heresy, had, iii the end, 
leaped nothing but confusion and disappomtmeni, the 
scheme of toleration uas cntnely rejected. ItM-.is deter- 
mined to let loose the I.ims in their full vigour aL'.iuisI the 
reformed religion; and England m.is soon filled Mith 
scenes of horroi, mIucIi have ever since rendered the 
catholic r ligion the oh|ect of general detestation, and 
M’hich proie, th.it no liiim.m depr.ivity can eiiual revenge 
and ciiieltv coiered Milh the lu.intle of icligioii. 

Viol. lit iMrs. pei'C'utois heg.iii Milli Rogers, pi c- 

tiihi.iis III Lii'- beiid.in of 8t. r.iid's, a man cmnieiit in his 
piirly loi viilue as Mill as for learning. 
Gaidiner’s jd.in M.as fust to attack iiicii of that character, 
M'hom, he hoped, terror Mould bend to submission, anel 
whose examjile, either of punishment or recantation. 
Mould naturally have influence on the multitude: but he 
found a perseverance and courage in Rogers, mIucIi it may 
seem strange to find in human natuie, and of Minch all 
ages and all sects do nevertheless furnish many examples. 
Rogeis, besides the care of his omii presen ation, lay under 
other poMerful temptations to compliance: he hacf a M’lfe 
M’hom he tendeily loved, and ten children ; yet such was 
his serenity after his condemnation, that the jailers, it is 
said, M-aked him from a sound sleep M’hcn the liour of his 
execution approached. He had desiicd to see his wife 
befoie he died ; but Gardinei told him, that he w’as a 
priest, and could not possibly have a wife ; thus joining 
insult to cruelty. Rogers Mas burnt in Smithfield.' 


Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, had been tried at the 
same time with Rogers; but was sent to bis own diocese 
to be executed. This circumstance was contrived to strike 
the greater terror into his flock ; but it w’as a source of 
< onsolation to Hooper, who rejoiced in giving testimony, 
by his death, to that doctiine which he had formerly 
pleached among them, \\iien he was tied to the stake, a 
stool M”is set before him, and the queen’s pardon laid upon 
It, M’hich It Mas still in his pOMer to merit by a recanta- 
tion : but be ordered it to be removed ; and cheerfullv 
piep.ired himself for th.it dreadful punishment to which 
lie Mas sentenced, lie sufleied it m its full severity : the 
Mind, mIucIi Mas violent, blew the flame of the reeds 
from his body : the faggots M’ere green, and did not kindle 
easily : all his loMer parts were consumed before his vitals 
Mere attacked : one of his hands dropped ofl : with the 
other he continued to beat his breast : he M’as heard to 
pray and to exhort the pi ople ; till his tongue, SM'oln with 
the violence of his agony, could no longer permit him 
ultenance. He M’as three quarters of an liour in torture, 
mIiicIi he boie M-ith inflexible coiist.incy.*' 

Sanders M’as burned at Coventry : a pardon was also 
offered him ; but he rejected it, and embraced the stake, 
saying, “ Welcome the ciossof Christ! welcome everlast- 
ing hie 1” Taylor, parson of Iladleigh, was punished by fire 
in that place, surrounded by his ancient friends and 
parishioners. When tied to the stake, he rehearsed a psalm 
m English : one of his guards struck him in the mouth, 
and hade him speak Latin : another, in a rage, gave him a 
bloM’ on the head with his halbert, M’hich happily jiut an 
end to his torments. 

There M-as one Philpot, Archdeacon of Winchester, 
inflamed w’ltli such real for orthodoxy, that having been 
engaged in dispute with an Arian, he spit in his adver- 
sary’s face to shoM’ the great detestation Mhich he had 
entertained against that heresy. He aiterM’ards Miote a 
treatise to justify this unmannerly expression of zeal : he 
said, that lie Mas led to it in Older to rclieie the sorrinv 
conceived from siicii horrid blasphemy, and to signify Iiom’ 
unworthy such a miscreant m.is of being admitted into the 
society o’f any cliiisti.in.v philpot was a proUstant; and 
filling noM- into the hands of people as zealous ns himself, 
but more poM-rrliil, he m.is condemned to the flatnC', and 
suffered at Smithficld. It seems to be almost a gen. r.il 
rule, that in all religions, except the true, no man Mil! 
suffer marts rdoin mIio Mould not also infliet it Millingly 
on all tliat differ from him. 'flie same ze.il for spcculatue 
opinions, IS the cause of both. 

The crime, for M-liich almost all the jirotestants M-ero 
condemned, Mas their refusal to acknoMledgc the real pre- 
sence. Gardiner, M’ho had vainly expected that a few 
examples Mould strike a tenor into the reformers, finding 
the Mork daily multiply upon him, dejolved the invidious 
office on others, chiefly on Bonner, a man of proflig.ite 
manners, and of a brutal character, who seemed to rejoice 
III the torments of the unhappv sufferers.^ Ho sometimes 
whipped the jirisoners Mitli liis OMn hands, till he m.is 
liieii M’lth the violence of the exeicise: he tore out the 
beard of a Mcaver m-Iio refused to lelinquish his religion ; 
and that he might give him a specimen of burning, he 
held Ins hand to the candle till the siiicm’s and veins 
shrunk and burst.s’ 

It IS needless to be particular in enumerating the 
cruelties practised in England during the course of three 
years that these persecutions lasted : the savage baibarity 
on the one hand, and the patient constancy on the other, 
are so similar in all those martyrdoms, that the narnitivc, 
little agreeable in itself, would nev’er be relieved by any 
v’ariety. Human nature appears not, on anv occ.asioii, so 
detestable, and, at the same time, so absuid, as in these 
leligious persecutions, which sink men below infernal 
spirits in wickedness, and below the beasts in follv. A 
few inst.inccs only may bo worth presciving, in order, if 
possible, to vvarii zealous bigots for cv’cr to avoid such 
odious and such fruitless barbarity. 

Ferrar, Bishop of St. D.ivid’s, was burned in his own 
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diocese; and Ids appeal to CMdinal Pole was "ot at- 
tended to.'' Ridlev, Bishop of London, and Latimer, 
formerly Bishop of 'Worcester, two prelates celebrated lor 
learninK and virtue, perished togedier in the same flames 
at O.yford, and supported each other’s constancy by their 
mutual cvhortalions. Latimer, when tied to the stake, 
called to his companion, « Be of good cheer, brother we 
.shall this day kindle such a torch "i England, as, I trust 
in God, shall never be extinguished.” The executioners 
had been so merciful, (for that clemency may more natu- 
rally be ascribed to them than to the religious zealots,) as 
to tic bags of gunpowder about these prelates, in order to 
put a speedy period to their tortures : the explosion im- 
mediately killed Latimer, who was in extreme old age ; 
llidley continued alive during some time in the midst of 

the fl.imes.' . 

One Hunter, a young man of nineteen, an apprentice, 
having been seduced by a priest into a dispute, had un- 
uarily denied the real presence. Sensible of Ins danger, 
he immediately absconded ; but Bonner, laying hold of 
his father, threatened him with the gi'eatest severities if he 
did not produce the young man to stand his trial. Hunter, 
hearing of the vexations to which his father was exposed, 
voluntarily surrendered himself to Bonner, and was con- 
demned to the flames by that barbarous prelate. 

Thomas Haukes, when conducted to the stake, agreed 
with his friends, that if he found the torture tolerable, he 
would make them a signal to that purpose, in the midst 
of the flames. His zeal for the cause in which he sufiered 
so supported him, that he stretched out his arms, the sig- 
nal agreed on ; and, in that posture, he expired.*' This 
example, with many others of like constancy, encouraged 
multitudes not only to suffer, but even to court and aspire 
to martyrdom. 

The tender sex .tself, as thev have commonly greater 
propensity to religion, produced many examples of tlie 
most inflexible courage in supporting the prolession of it 
against all the fury of the persecutors. One execution, in 
particular, was attended with circumstances, which, even 
at that time, excited astonishment by reason of their un- 
usual barbarity. A woman in Guernsey being near the 
time of her labour when brought to the stake, was thrown 
into such agitation by the torture, that lier belly burst, and 
she was delivered in the midst of the flames. One of the 
guards immediately snatched the infant from the fire, and 
attempted to save it : but a magistrate, who stood by, 
ordered it to be thrown back, being determined, he said, 
that nothing should survive which sprang from so obsti- 
nate and heretical a parent.' 

The persons condemned to these punishments were not 
convicted of teaching, or dogmatizing, contrary to the 
established leligion ; they were seized merely on suspicion; 
and articles being offered them to subscribe, tliey were 
immediately, upon their refusal, condemned to the flames."' 
These instances of barbarity, so unusual in the nation, 
excited horror; the constancy of the martyrs uas the 
object of admiration; and as men have a principle of 
equity engraven in their minds, which even false religion 
is not able totally to obliterate, they were shocked to see 
persons of probity, of honour, of pious dispositions, ex- 
posed to punishments more severe than were inflicted on 
the greatest ruffians for crimes subversive of civil society. 
To exterminate the whole protestant party, was known to 
he impossible ; and nothing could appear more iniquitous, 
than to subject to torture the most conscientious and 
courageous among them, and allow the cowards and 
Iiypocrites to escape. Each martyrdom, therefore, was 
equivalent to a hundred sermons against popery; and 
men either avoided such horrid spectacles, or returned 
from them full of a violent, though secret, indignation 
against the persecutors. Repeated orders were sent from 
the council to quicken the diligence of the magistrates in 
searching out heretics ; and, in some places, the gentry 
were constrained to countenance, by their iiresencc, those 
barbarous executions. These acts of violence tended only 
to render the Spanish government daily move odious ; and 
Philip, sensible of the hatred which he incurred, endea- 
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voured to remove the reproach from himself by a very 
gross artifice: he ordered his confessor to deliver in his 
presence a sermon in favour of toleration ; a doctrine 
somewhat extraordinary in the mouth of a Spanish friar." 
But the court, finding that Bonner, houcicr shameless 
and savage, would not bear alone the whole infamy, soon 
threw oft’’ the mask; and the unrelenting temper' of the 
queen, as well as of the king, appeared without control. 
A bold step was even taken towards introducing the 
inquisition into England. As the bisb.ops’ courts, though 
extremely arbitrary, and not confined by any ordmaiy 
forms of law, appeared not to be invested witli sufncien't 
power, a commission was appointed, by authority of the 
queen’s prerogative, more eftectually to extirpate heresy 
Twenty-one persons were named; but any three were 
armed with the powers of the whole. The commission 
runs in these terms : “ That since many false rumours 
were published among the subjects, and many heretical 
opinions were also spread among them, the commissioners 
were to inquire into those, either by presentments, by 
witnesses, or any other political way they could devise, 
and to search afie'r all heresies ; the brmgers in, the sellers, 
the readers of all heretical books ; they were to examine 
and punish all misbehaviours or negligences in any church 
or chapel ; and to try all priests that did not preach tlie 
sacrament of the alta'r : all persons that did not heat mass, 
or come to their parish church to service, that would not 
go tn processions, or did not take holy bread orholy water: 
and if they found any that did obstinately persist in such 
heresies, they were to put them into the hands of their 
ordinaries, to he punished according to the spiritual laws : 
giving the' commissioners full power to proceed as theii 
discretions and consciences should direct them, and to 
use all such means as they would invent for the searching 
of the premises; empow'enng them also to call before 
them such witnesses as they pleased, and to force them to 
make oath of such things ns might discover wliat they 
sought after.”® Some civil powe'rs were also given the 
commissioners to punish vagabonds and quarrelsome 
persons. 

To bring the methods of proceeding in England still 
nearer to the practice of the inquisition, letters were written 
to I,ord North, and others, enjoining them “ To put to 
the torture such obstinate persons as would not confess, 
and there to order them at their discretion.”!’ Secret spies 
also and informers were employed, according to the prac- 
tice of that iniquitous tribunal. Instructions were given 
to the justices of peace, “ That they should call secretly 
before them one or two honest persons within their limits, 
or more, at their discretion, and command them by oath, 
or otherwise, that they shall secretly learn and search out 
such persons as shall evil-behave themselves in church, or 
idly, or shall despise openly by words the king’s or queen’s 
proceedings, or go about to make any commotion, or tell 
any seditious tales or news. And also that the same 
persons so to be appointed shall declare to the same 
justices of peace, the ill behaviour of lewd disordered 
persons, whether it shall be for using unlawful games, and 
such other light behaviour of such suspected persons : 
and that the same information shall he given secretly to 
the justices ; and the same justices shall call such accused 

E ersons before them, and examine them, without declanng 
y whom they were accused ; and that the same justices 
shall, upon Aeir examination, punish the offenders, ac- 
cording as their offences shall appear, upon the accuse- 
ment and examination, by their discretion, either by open 
punishment or by good abearing.”'! In some respects 
this tyrannical edict even exceeded the oppression of the 
inquisition ; by introducing into every part of government 
the same iniquities which that tribunal practises for the 
extirpation of heresy only, and which are m some measure 
necessary wherever that end is earnestly pursued. 

But the court had devised a more expeditious and sum- 
mary method of supporting orthodoxy than even the in- 
quisition itself. They issued a proclamation against books 
of heresy, treason, and sedition ; and declared, “ That 
whosoever had any of these books, and did not presently 
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burn fliem, without reading them, or Bhowing them to any 
other person, should be esteemed rebels : and, without any 
further delay, be executed by martial law.”'' From the 
state of the English government during that period, it is 
not so much the illegality of these proceedings, as iheir 
violence and their pernicious tendency, ■winch ought to he 
the object of our censure. 

We have thrown together almost all the pioceedings 
against heretics, thougli earned on during a course ol thiee 
years ; that we nraj be obliged, as little .is possible, to re- 
tain to such shocking riolenres and h.nbaritics. It is 
computed, that m th.it time two hundred and seventj- 
seven peisonswere biought to the st.ike; besides those 
who were punished by imprisonments, fines, and confisca- 
tions. Among those who snflercd bj fiie were five bishops, 
twenty-one clergymen, eight lay gentlemen, eighty-four 
tradesmen, one hundred husbandmen, sen’aiits, and 
labourers, fifty-five women, and lour children. This per- 
severing cruelty appears astonishing; yet is it much inferior 
to what has been practised in other fouiitries. A great 
author “ computes, that in tlie Netherlands alone, from the 
time that the edict ol Charles V. was promulg.ated against 
the reformers, there had been fifty thousand persons 
hanged, beheaded, buried alive, or burnt, on account of 
religion : and that in France the number had also been 
considerable. Yet in both countries, as the same .author 
subjoins, the progress of the new opinions, instead of being 
checked, was rather forwarded, by these perseeutions. 

The burning of heretics was a very natural method of 
reconciling the kingdom to the Romish communion, and 
little solicitation was requisite to engage the Pope to re- 
ceive the strayed flock, from which he reaped' such con- 
siderable profit : yet was there a solemn embassy sent to 
Rome, consisting of Sir Anthony Brown, created Viscount 
Montacute, the Bishop of Ely, and Sir Edward Came; 
in order to carry the submissions of England, and beg to 
be re-admitted into the bosom of the catholic church.' 
Paul IV. after a short interval, now filled the jiapal chair; 
the most haughty pontiff that during several ages liad been 
elevated to that dignity. He was offended th.it Mary still 
retained among her titles that of Queen of Ireland; .and 
he affirmed, that it belonged to him. alone, as he saw cause, 
either to erect new kingdoms or abolish the old : but to 
avoid all disputes with the new converts, he thought jiro- 
per to erect Ireland into a kingdom, and he then admitted 
the title, as if it had been assumed from liis concession. 
This was a usual artifice of the Popes, to give allowance 
to what they could not prevent," and afterwards pretend 
that princes, while they exercised their own iiowers, were 
only acting by authority from the papacy. And though 
Paul had at first intended to oblige Mary formally to le- 
cede from this title before he would bestow it upon her, 
he found it prudent to proceed in a less haughty manner." 

Another point m discussion between the Pope and the 
English ambassadors was not so easily terminated. P.aul 
insisted, that the property and possessions of the church 
should he restored to the uttermost farthing : that whatever 
belonged to God could never by any law be converted to 
profiine uses, and every person who detained such posses- 
sions was in a state of eternal damnation : that he would 
willingly, 111 consideration of the humble submissions of 
the English, make them a present of these ecclesiastical 
revenues ; but such a concession exceeded his power, and 
the people might be certain that so great a profanation of 
holy things would be a perpetual anathema upon them, 
and would blast all their future felicity : that if they -would 
truly show their filial piety, they must restore all the privi- 
leges and emoluments of the Romish church, and Peter’s 
pence among the rest ; nor could they expect that this 
apostle would open to them the gates of paradise, while 
they detained fiom him his patrimony on earth.'' These 
earnest remonstrances being transmitted to England, 
though they had little influence on the nation, operated’ 
powerfully on the queen ; who was determined, in order to 
ease her conscience, to restore all the church lands which 
were still in the possession of the crown : and tlie more to 


display her zeal, she erected anew some convents and mo- 
nasteries, notwithstanding the low condition of the ex 
chequer.y When this measure was debated in council, 
some members objected, that if such a considerable part 
of the revenue were dismembered, the dignity of the crown 
would fill to decay; but the queen replied, that she pre- 
ferred the salvation of her soul to ten such kingdoms as 
England..' These imprudent measures would not probably 
have taken place so easily, had it not been for the death 
of Gardiner, which happened about this time: the great 
seal was given to Heatlie, Archbishop of York ; that an 
ecclesiastic might still be possessed of that high office, and 
be better enabled, by his authority, to fonvard the perse- 
cutions against the reformed. 

These persecutions were now become ex- 21 st Oct. 
tremely odious to the nation ; and the effects A paiimmLni. 
of the public discontent appeared in the new parliament, 
summoned to meet at Westminster." A bilR was passed, 
restoring to the church the tenths and first fruits, and all 
the impropriations which remained in the hands of the 
crown ; but though this matter directly concerned none 
but the queen herself, great opposition w'as made to the 
bill in tbe House of Commons. An application bein'>- 
made for a subsidy, during two years, and for two fifk 
teenths, the latter was lefused by the Commons ; and 
many members said, that while the crown was thus despoil- 
ing Itself of Its revenue, it was in vain to bestow riches 
upon It. The parliament rejected a bill for obliging the 
exiles to return, under certain penalties, and another for 
inc.apacitating such as were remiss in the prosecution of 
heresy from being justices of the peace. The queen, find- 
ing the intractable humour of the Com- 
rnons, thought proper to dissolve the par- 
liameiit. 

The spirit of opposition which began to prevail in par- 
liament was the more likely to be vexatious to Mary, as 
she was otherwise in very bad humour, on account of her 
husband’s absence, who, tired of her importunate love and 
jealousy, and finding his authority extremely limited in 
England, had laid hold of the first oppoitunity to le.ave 
her, and had gone over, last summer, to the emperor in 
Flanders. The indifference and neglect of Philip, added 
to the disappointment in her imagined pregnancy, threw 
her into deep melancholy; and she gave tent to her 
spleen, by daily enforcing the persecutions against the pro- 
test.ants, and even by expressions of rage against all her 
subjects ; by whom she knew herself to be hated, and 
whose opposition, in refusing an entire compliance with 
Philip, was the cause, she believed, why he had alienated 
his affections from her, and afforded her so little of Ins 
company." The less return her love met with, the more it 
increased ; and she passed most of her time in solitude, 
where she gave vent to her passion, either in tears, or in 
writing fond epistles to Philip, who seldom returned her 
any answer, and scarcely deigned to pretend any sentiment 
of love, or even of gratitude, towards her. The chief part 
of government to which she attended, was g i,e q„ren’s 
the extorting of money from her people, in e\tui irons, 
order to satisfy his demands ; and as the parliament had 
granted her but a scanty supply, she had recourse to ex- 
pedients very violent and irregular. She levied a lo<an of 

60.000 pounds upon a thousand persons, of whose com- 
pliance, either on account of their riches or their affections 
to her, she held herself best assured : but that sum not 
sufficing, she exacted a general loan, on every one who 
possessed twenty pounds a year. This imposition lay 
heavy on the gentry, who were obliged, many of them, to 
retrench their expenses, and dismiss their servants, in order 
to enable them to comply with her demands : and as these 
servants, accustomed to idleness, and having no means of 
subsistence, commonly betook themselves to theft and 
robberv, the queen published a proclamation, by which 
she obliged tbeir former masteis to take them back to their 
service. She levied 60,000 marks on 7000 yeomen, who 
had not contributed to tbe former loan, and she exacted 

36.000 pounds more from the merchants.. In order to 
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en^aL'e some Londoners to comply more wiihnfrly with 
lier multiplied extortions, she passed an edict, prohibiting, 
for four months, the exporting of any English cloth or 
Kerseys to the Netlierlands ; an expedient which procured 
a good market for such as had already sent any quantity 
of cloth thither. Her rapaciousness engaged her to give 
endless disturbance and interruption to commerce. The 
English company, settled'in Antwerp, having refused her a 
loan of 40,000 pounds, she dissembled her resentment, till 
she found that tliey had bought and shipped great quan- 
tities of cloth for Antwerp fair, which was approaching: 
she then laid an embargo on the ships, and obliged the 
merchants to grant her a loan of the 40,000 pounds, at first 
demanded, to engage for the payment of 20,000 pounds 
more, at a limited time, and to submit to an arbitiaiy im- 
position of twenty shillings on each piece. Some time 
after, she was informed, that the Italian merchants had 
shipped above 40,000 pieces of cloth, for the Levant, for 
which they were to pay her a crown a-niece, the usual im- 
position; she stiTick a bargain with tne merchant adven- 
tureis in London; prohibited the foreigners from making 
any exportation ; and received from the English merchants, 
in consideration of this iniquity, the sum of 50,000 pounds, 
and an imposition of four crowns on each piece of cloth 
which they should export. She attempted to borrow great 
sums abroad ; but her credit was so low, that though she 
offered 14 per cent, to the city of Antwerp, for a loan of 
30,000 pounds, she could not obtain it, till she compelled 
the city of London to be surety for hcr.ii All these vio- 
lent expedients were employed, while she herself was in 
profound peace with all the world, and had visibly no oc- 
casion for money, hut to supply the demands of a husband, 
who gave attention only to his own convenience, and 
showed himself entirely indifferent about her interests. 
Theempeior re- Philip' was now become master of all the 
signs Ills cru« 11 . wealth of the new world, and of the richest 
and most extensive dominions in Europe, by the voluntary 
resignation of the Emperor Charles V., who, though still 
in the vigour of his age, had taken a disgust to the world, 
and was determined to seek, in the tranquillity of retreat, 
for that happiness which he had in vain [lursued amidst 
the tumults of war, and the restless jirojects of ambition. 

■’Sih Oct summoned the states of the Low Coun- 

tries ; and, seating himself on the tlirone for 
the last time, explained to his subjects the reasons of his 
resignation, absolved them fioin all oaths of allegiance, and 
devolving his authority on Philip, told him, that liis pa- 
ternal tenderness made’ him weep, when he reflected on the 
burden which he imposed upon him.' He inculcated on 
him the great and only duty of a prince, the study of his 
people’s happiness ; and represented how much preferable 
It was to govern bv affection, rather than bv fear, the na- 
tions subjected to Ins dominion. The coot reflections of 
age now discovered to him the emptiness of his former 
pursuits; and he found that the vain schemes of extending 
his" empire had been the source of endless opposition and 
disappointment, and kept himself, his neighbours, and his 
subjects, in perpetual inquietude, and had frustrated the 
sole end of government, the felicity of the nations commit- 
ted to his care ; an object winch meets with less opposi- 
tion, and which, if steadily pursued, can alone convey a 
lasting and solid satisfaction. 

A. D. I55S . ^ itionths after, he resigned to Philip 
his other dominions; and embarking on 
hoard a fleet, sailed to Spain, and took his journey to St. 
Just, a monastery m Estremadura, which, being situated 
in a happy climate, and amidst the greatest beauties of 
nature, he had chosen for the place of his retreat. When 
he arrived at Burgos, he found, by the thinness of his court, 
and the negligent attendance of the Spanish grandees, that 
he was no longer emperor ; and though this observation 
might convince him still more of the vanity of the world, 
and make him more heartily despise what he had re- 
nounced, he sighed to find, that all former adulation and 
° 09 'sance had been paid to his fortune, not to his person, 
tyith better reason was he struck with the ingratitude of 
his son Philip, who obliged him to wait a longtime forthe 


payment of the small pension which he had reserved ; and 
this disappointment in his domestic enjoyments gave him 
a sensible concern. He pursued, however, his lesolution 
with inflexible constancy; and, shutting himself up m his 
retreat, he exerted such self-command, that he restrained 
even his curiosity from any inquiry concerning the trans- 
actions of the wi rid, which he had entirely abandoned. 
The fencing against the pains and infirmities under which 
he laboured, occupied a great part of his time ; and during 
the intervals, he employed his leisure either in examining 
the controversies of theology, with which his age had been 
so much agitated, and which he had hitherto considered 
only in a political light, or in imitating the works of re- 
nowned artists, particularly in mechanics, of which he had 
always been a great admirer and encourager. He is said 
to have here discovered a propensity to the new doctrines; 
and to have frequently dropped hinls of this unexpected 
alteration in his sentiments. Having amused himself 
with the construction of clocks and watches, he thence 
remarked, how impracticable the object was in vv hich he 
had so much employed himself during his grandeur; and 
how impossible that he, who never could frame two ma- 
chines that would go exactly alike, could ever be able to 
make all mankind concur in the same belief and opinion. 
He survived his retreat two years. 

The Emperor Charles had, very early in the beginning 
of his reign, found the difficulty of governing such distant 
dominions: and he had made his brother Ferdinand be 
elected King of the Romans ; with a view to his inherit- 
ing the imperial dignity, as well as his German dominions. 
But having afterwards enlarged his schemes, and formed 
plans of aggrandizing his family, he regretted that he must 
dismember such considerable kates ; and he endeavoured 
to engage Ferdinand, by the most tempting offers, and the 
most earnest solicitations, to yield up his pretensions in 
favour of Philip. Finding his attempts fruitless, he had 
resigned the imperial crown, with his other dignities ; and 
Ferdinand, according to common form, applied to the 
Pope for his coronation. The arrogant pontiff refused the 
demand ; and pretended, that though, on the death of an 
emperor, he was obliged to crown the jirince elected, yet, 
m the case of a resignation, the right devolved to the holy 
see, and it belonged to the Pope alone to appoint an em- 
peror. Tlie conduct of Paul was, in every thing, conform- 
able to these lofty pietensions. He thundered always in 
the ears of all ambassadors, that he stood in no need of the 
assistance of a.iy prince ; that he was above all potentates 
of the earth ; that he would not accustom moriarchs to 
pretend to a familiarity or equality with him ; that it be- 
longed to him to alter and regulate kingdoms ; that he 
was successor of those who had deposed kings and em- 
erors ; and that, rather than submit to any thing below 
IS dignity, he would set fire to the four corners of the 
world. lie went so far as at table, in the presence of many 
persons, and even openly, in a public consistory, to sav, 
that he vvould not admit anv kings for his companions ; 
they were all his subjects, and he would hold them under 
these feet : so saying, he stamped on the ground with his 
old and infirm limbs : for he was now past fourscore v ears 
of age.f 

The world could not forbear making a comparison be- 
tween Chailes V., a prince who, though educated amidst 
wars and intrigues ofstate,had prevented the decline of age, 
and had descended from the throne, in order to set apart 
an interval for thought and reffection, and a priest 
who, in the extremity of old age, e.xulted in his dominion, 
and, from restless ambition and revenge, was throwing a'l 
nations into combustion. Paul had entertained tlie most 
inveterate animosity against the house of .\ustria; and 
though a truce of five years had been concluded between 
France and Spain, he excited Henry, by his solicitations, 
to break it, and promised to assist him in recovering 
Naples, and the dominions to which he laid claim m Italy; 
a project which had ever proved hurtful to the predeces- 
sors of that monarch. He himself engaged in hostilities 
with the Duke of Alva, \'iceroy of Naples ; and Guise 
being sent with forces to support him, the renewal of war 
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between tlie two crowns seemed almost inevitable. Pliilip, 
tliouuli less warlike than bis father, was no less ambitions; 
and lie trusted, that by the intrigues of the cabinet, where 
he believed Ins caution and secrecy and prudence gave 
him the superiorit\, he should be able to subdue all his 
enemies, and extend his authority and domiiiirjn. For 
this reason, as uell as from the desne of srtlliiig his new 
empire, he wished to maintain peace with ri.incc; but 
when he found, that uithout sacrifiLiiig Ins honour it was 
impossible for him to oviilooK the hostile attempts ol 
Hem \ , he picpnicd lor wai with gicat iiidusli y . In ordr r 
to give hiiiisell the more advaiit igc, he w is di siioiis ol em- 
barking Faigland in the (|Uiiir('l ; ami though the ipitcn 
was ol hcisclf LxtieiiK'ly uvcise to that ineasuic, he hoped 
that the dll otrd loud ness, which, not withstand mg repeated 
instances ol Ins indillLiem e, she still horc to him, would 
effectually second liis apiilications. Had the mailer in- 
deed depended solely on In i, she wasiiiiapihle ol icsisl- 
ing her husband’s coiinnands ; hut she h.id little weight 
with lici coniKil, still less with her people; and her go- 
veriiiiient, which was eirrv day hceotniiig more odious, 
seemed unable to maintain itself rycn rluring the most 
profound Iraiiqiidliti, much more if a war were kindled 
with France, and, what seemed an iiievitahle consequence, 
with Scotland, supported by that iiowcrful kingdoin. 

E^cui.nnof A" t>ct of harharitv was this year e\ci- 
CrdUMitr. cised in Eiigl.md, which, added to many 
other mslaiicos of the same kind, tended to render the 
government extremely unpopular, (’lannier had long 
been detained prisoner ; Init the queen now determined to 
bring him to punishment ; and in order the more fully to 
satiate her veiigc.itice, she resolved to punish him for 
heresy, rathoi than for treason. He was cited by the Pope 
to stand his trial at Rome ; and though he was’ known to 
ho kept 111 close enstodv at Oxford, ho was, upon Ins not 
appealing, coiKleniiied .is coiituinaeious. Bonner, Bishop 
ot London, and niiiicby of Islv, were sent to degrade 
him ; and the former executed the melancholy ceremony 
with all the |oy and exultation which suited Ins s.i\age 
naltiie.s The iinpl.teablo spirit ot the (piccii, not siiisfied 
with the etonial damintion of C ranrm r, which she heln led 
inevitable, and with the exci utioii ol that dieadful sen- 
tence to which hr was coiideimurl, proinptrd hr i .iLo to 
seek the rum of Ins hunour, and the iiilainy of Ins name. 
Persons wire ('inployed to .ilt.nk him, not in the way of 
disputation, agiiiist wliieli ho w.is suflieiently armed; lint 
by (littery, iiisimintioii, ami arldrcs^; by repii seiitiiig the 
dignities to yylmli Ins cliaractci still i ntitlcd limi, if he 
yvould merit them by a lee.mtatioii ; by giving hopes ol 
long cii|0\iiig tlnoO now ei fill li lends w hoin his hem fieciit 
disposition had attnliril to luiii during the eoiir.'-e ol his 
prosperity'' Ovticuiiie by tin fomi love ol life, terrified 
by tile piospect ol llinse torluris vliich ayyaitcd linn, he 
alloyycd, in .111 uiigu.nded limir, the sentiments of nature 
to prcyail oyir Ins usoliUioii, iiml he agreed to snhsciihe 
tlio dortriiies of the pap.il supreiiney, and of the real 
presence The enuit, rqinlly peilidious ami ciiicl, yvere 
dctcrnimed lli.it this lei .ml itniii should ay. id him nothing; 
.111(1 they sent ordei , tli.il he should he reipiired to ac- 
kiioyyleclge Ins oiiois m (liinih Inlore the yy hole people, 
eisiyiii till lice he immediately 

' ( ariied to cxecnlioii Crannicr, yyhethi r that 

he had received a seeict iiitiin.ition of tin ir de.sigii, or had 
rcperileil ol his yye.ikiiess, surprised the amliciice by a con- 
trary derlaratioii. He said, that he yyas yyell appiiscd of 
the obedience which he owed to Ins soyeieign and the 
law; hut this duly exicmied iiu further than to submit 
patiently to tlieir eommands, ami to bear, yvitlioul resist- 
ance, yyhatevci li.iidsliips they should impose upon him: 
that a superior duty, the duly yvliieh lie owed to Ins 
Maker, obliged linn to .speak truth on all ocrasions, and 
not to rclimpiish, by a liaoC denial, the holy doctrine 
yyliicli the Supreme Being had icve.iled to mankind: that 
there y\as one miscarriage in his life, of yvhich, above all 
otlieis, he severely repented ; the iiisineere declaration of 
(aith to yvhirh he had the yveakne«s to consent, and yyinch 
the leai of death alone had extorted from him : that he 
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took this opportunity of atoning for his error, by a sincere 
and open recantation ; and yvas yvilling to seal, yvith his 
blood, that doctrine which he firmly believed to be com- 
municjited f'rotri Ileuven i ciikI tbutj as his hand had erred, 
by betraying his heart, it should first be punished, by a 
severe b'ut just doom, and should first pay the forfeit of 
Its offences. He yvas thence led to the stake, amidst the 
insults of the catliolirs ; and having noyv summoned up 
all the foiee of bis mind, be bore their scorn, as well as 
the toitiirc of Ins punishment, yyith singular foititude. lie 
stretched out his band, and yvilbout betraying, either by 
Ins countenance or motions, the least sign^ of weakness, or 
e\cn of feeling, he held it in the flames till it yvas entirely 
censumed. Ills ilioiiglits seemed yvholly occupied yvitli 
reflections on Ins former f.uilt, and be called aloud several 
limes, T/iis hand has nffended. Satisfied yyith that atone- 
ment, be then discoyercd a seienity m bis countenance; 
and yvlien the fire atl.icked Ins body, he seemed to be 
rpiilc insensible of bis outyvard suflbrmgs, and by the force 
of hope and resolution, to have collected his mind alto- 
gether yvitbin itself, and to repel the fury of the flames. 
Jt IS pretended, that after his body yvas consumed, his 
lic.aityvas found entire and untouched amidst the ashes; 
an event, yvhich, as it yvas the emblem of his constancy, 
yy.is fondiv believed by the zealous protestants. He yvas 
undoubtedly a man of meiit; possessed of learning and 
capacity, and adorned yvith candour, sincerity, and benefi- 
cence, and all those virtues which yvere fitted to render 
him useful and amiable m society. Ills moral qualities 
procured him universal respect; and the courage pf his 
marly idom, thougli lie fell short of the rigid inflexibility 
observed in many, made him the hero of the protestant 
party.' 

After Cranmer’s death Cardinal Pole, yvho hati noyv 
taken priest’s orders, yvas installed in the see of Caater- 
Imrv ; and yvas tints, by this office, as yvell as by his 
commission of legale, pl.aced at the bead of the church of 
England. But though he was averse to all sanguinary 
methods of converting heretics, and deemed the reforma- 
tion of the clergy the more effectual, as the more laudable 
expedient lor that purpose he found his authority too 
yveak to oppose the bat barons and bigoted disjiosition of 
the qiicen .md of her comiscllors. lie himself, he kneyv, 
had been .suspected of Lutlieramsm : and as Paul, the 
reigning Pope, yyas a furious persecutor, and Ins personal 
enemy, lie yyas prompted, by the modesty of Ins dispo- 
sition’, to rcscive Ins eredit for other occasions, in wliicli lie 
bad a gie.iter jirobabililv of success.' 

'I’lic great oliject of the queen yvas to en- 
gage the nation in the yvar yyinch yvas km- ‘ 
died between Fraiiee and Spam ; and Cardinal Pole, yvith 
many otlicr eoiirisellors, openly and zealously opposed 
tins ’measure. Besides insisting on the marriage articles, 
yyinch provided against such an attempt, they represented 
the y loleiiee of the domestic fictions in England, and the 
disoiilercd st ite of the finanecs ; and they foreboded, that 
the tenelcncy of all these measures yvas to reduce the king- 
dom to a total dependence on Spanish counsels. Philip 
had come to London, in order to support his partisans ; 
and he told the rpieen, that if he yvere not gratified in so 
re.isonnble a request, he never more yvould set foot in I'.ng- 
l.md. 'riiis declaration extremely heightened her zeal for 
promoting Ins interests, and overcoming the inflexibility 
of her council. After employing other menaces of a more 
violent nature, she threatened to dismiss all of them, and 
to appoint coiinselloi-s more obsequious ; yet could she 
not proemo a vote for declaring yvar yvith France. At 
length, one Staflbrd and some other conspirators yvere 
detected in a design of surprising Scarborough and a 
confession being extorted from them, that they had been 
encour.iged by Henry in the attempt, the queen’s impor- 
tunity prevailed ; and it yvas determined to make this act 
of hostility, yvitli others of a like secret and doubtful 
natuie, the ground of the quarrel. War yvas accordingly 
declared against France; and preparations yvere every 
yvlieio made for attacking that kingdom. 

The leycnno of England at that time little exceeded 
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300,000 pounds " Any considerable supplies could 
scarcely be expected from parliament, considering the 
present disposition of the nation ; and as the war would 
sensibly diminish that branch arising from the customs, 
the finances, it was foreseen, would fall short even of the 
ordinary charges of government; and must still more 
prove unequal to the expenses of war. But though the 
queen owed great arrears to all her servants, besides the 
loans extorted from her subjects, ihese considerations had 
no influence with her ; and in order to support her war- 
like preparations, she continued to levy money in the 
same arbitrary and violent manner which she had formerly 
practised. She obliged the city of London to supply her 
with 60,000 pounds on her husband’s entry ; she levied 
before the legal time the second year’s subsidy voted by 
parliament ; she issued anew many privy seals, by which 
she procured loans from her people; and having equipped 
a fleet, which she could not victual by reason of the dear- 
ness of provisions, she seized all the corn she could find 
in Suffolk and Norfolk, without paying any price to the 
owners. By alt these expedients, assisted by the power 
of pressing, she levied an army of ten thousand men, 
which she sent over to the Low Countries, under the 
command of the Earl of Pembroke. Meanwhile, in order 
to prevent any disturbance at home, many of the most 
considerable gentry were thrown into the Tower; and lest 
they should be known, the Spanish practice was followed : 
they either were’carried thither in the niglit-time, or were 
hoodwinked and muffled by the guards who conducted 
them.® 

The King of Spain had assembled an army which, after 
the junction of the English, amounted to above sixty 
thousand men, conducted by Philibert, Duke of Savoy, 
one of the greatest captains of the age. The constable, 
Montmorency, who commanded the French army, had 
not half the number to oppose to him. The Duke of 
Savoy, after menacing Mariembourgh and Rocro}', sud- 
denly sat down before St. Quintin ; and as the place was 
weak and ill provided with a garrison, he expected in a 
few days to become master of it. But Admiral Coligny, 
governor of the province, thinking his honour interested 
to save so important a fortress, threw liimself into St. 
Quintin, with some troops of French and Scottish gens- 
darmerie ; and by his exhortations and example animated 

lothAuc. soldiers to a vigorous defence. He 

despatched a messenger to his uncle Mont- 
morency, desiring a supply of men ; and the constable 
approached the place with his whole army, in order to 
facilitate the entry of these succours. But tlie Duke of 
Savoy, falling on the reinforcement, did such execution 
upon them, that not above five hundred got into the 
Baitie of St. place. He next made an attack on the 

Quintin. French army, and put them to total rout, 
killing four thousand men, and dispersing the remainder. 
In this unfortunate action many of the chief nobility of 
France were either slain or taken prisoners: among the 
latter was the old constable himself, who, fighting valiantly, 
and resolute to die rather than survive his defeat, was 
surrounded by the enemy, and thus fell alive into then- 
hands. The whole kingdom of France was thrown into 
consternation : Paris was attempted to be fortified in a 
hurry : and had the Spaniards presently marched thither, 
A could not have failed to fall into their hands. But 
Philip was of a cautious temper ; and he determined first 
to take St. Quintin, in order to secure a communication 
with his own dominions. A very little time, it was ex- 
pected, would finish this enterprise ; but tbe bravery of 
Coligny still prolonged the siege seventeen days, which 
proved the safety of France. Some troops were levied 
and assembled. Couriers were sent to recall the Duke 
of Guise and his army from Italy : and the French, having 
recovered from their first panic, put themselves in a pos- 
ture of defence. Philip, after taking Ham and Catelet, 
found the season so far advanced, that he could attempt 
no other enterprise : he broke up his cam]) and retired to 
winter quarters. 

But the vigilant activity of Guise, not satisfied with 
securing the frontiers, prompted him, in the depth of 
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winter, to plan an enterprise, which France, during her 
greatest successes, had always regarded as impracticable 
and had never thought of undertaking. Calais was in 
that age deemed an impregnable fortress; and as it \mis 
known to be the favourite of the English nation, by whom 
it could easily be succoured, the recovery of that place 
bv France was considered as totally desperate. But 
Coligny bad remarked, that as the town of Calais taten by 
Calais was surrounded with marshes, which, fh® t'lencii 
during the winter, were impassable, except over a dyke 
guarded by two castles, St. Agatha and Newnam bridge, 
the English were of late accustomed, on account of the 
lowness of their finances, to dismiss a great part of the 
garrison at the end of autumn, and to recall tnem in the 
spring, at which time alone they judged their attendance 
necessary. On this circumstance he had founded the 
design of making a sudden attack on Calais; he had caused 
the place to be secretly viewed by some enginecis, and a 
plan of the whole enterprise being found among his 
papers, it served, though he himself was made prisoner 
on the taking of St. Quintin, to suggest tbe project of that 
undertaking, and to direct the measures of the Duke of 
Guise. 

Several bodies of troops defiled towards 
the frontiers on various pretences ; and the ‘ ’ 
whole being suddenly assembled, formed an army, with 
which Guise made an unexpected march towards Calais. 
At the same time a great number of French ships being 
ordered into the channel, under colour of cruising on the 
English, composed a fleet wliich made an attack by sea 
on tlie fortifications. The French assaulted St. Agatha 
with three thousand harquebusiers ; and the gai-rison, 
though they made a vigorous defence, were soon obliged 
to abandon the place, and retreat to Newnam bridge. 
The siege of this latter place was immediately undertaken, 
and at the same time the fleet battered the risbank, which 
guarded the entrance of the harbour; and both these 
castles seemed exposed to imminent danger. The go- 
vernor, Lord Wentworth, was a brave officer; but find- 
ing that the greater part of his weak garrison was enclosed 
in the castle of Newnam bridge and the risbank, he 
ordered them to capitulate, and to join him in Calais, 
which, without their assistance, he was utterly unable to 
defend. The garrison of Newnam bridge was so happy 
as to effect this purpose ; but that of the risbank could 
not obtain such favourable conditions, and were obliged 
to surrender at discretion. 

The Duke of Guise, now holding Calais blockaded bv 
sea and land, thought himself secure of succeeding in his 
enterprise, but in order to prevent all accident, he delaved 
not a moment the attaek of the place. He planted his 
batteries against the castle, where he made a large breach ; 
and having ordered Andelot, Coligny’s brother, to dram 
the fossce, he commanded an assault, which succeeded ; 
and the Freneh made a lodgment in the castle. On the 
night following, Wentworth attempted to recover this 
post; but having lost two hundred men in a furious 
attack which he made upon it,P he found his garrison so 
weak, that he was obliged to capitulate. Ham and Guisnes 
fell soon after; and thus the Duke of Guise in eight 
da,ys, during the depth of winter, made himself master of 
this strong fortress, that had cost Edward III. a siege of 
eleven months, at the head of a numerous army, which 
had that very year been victorious in the battle of Cressy. 
The English had held it above two bundred years ; and 
as it gave them an easy entranee into France, it was re- 
garded as the most important possession belonging to the 
crown. The joy of the French was extreme, as well as 
the glory acquired by Guise, who, at the time when all 
Europe imagined France to be sunk by the unfortunate 
battle of St. Quintin, had, in opposition to the English, 
and their allies the Spaniards, acquired possession of a 
place which no former King of France, qven during the 
distractions of the civil wars between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, had ever ventured to attempt. The English, 
on the other hand, bereaved of this valuable fortress, 
murmured loudly against the improvidence of the queen 
and her council; who, after engaging in a fruitless war, 
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lor the sake of foreign interests, had thus exposed the 
nation to so severe a disgrace. A tieasury exhausted by 
exjienses, and burdened with debts ; a people divided 
and dejected ; a sovereign negligent of her people’s wel- 
fare; were circumstances which, notwithstanding the fan 
offers and promises of Philip, gave them small hopes of 
recovering Calais. And as the Scots, iiistig.ited by I'reiich 
councils, began to move on the bordeis, they weie now 
necessitated r.ither to look to their delence at home, than 
to think of foieign conquests. 

iMl.iiisol Alter tlie peace which, in consequence of 
s<iitl„ml Kmj, Isdwaid’s ticaty with Henry, look 
place hetween Scotland and England, the ipiecii-ilownger, 
on pietcnce of visiting her daughter and her lelations, 
made a |onriicy to I'lance, and she cairicd along with her 
the 1 ‘kuls of Huntley, Sutherland, Marischal, and many of 
the principal nobility. Her secret design was to take 
measures for engaging the Eail of Arran to resign to her 
the governmcnl of tlie kingdom ; and as her brothcis, the 
Duke of (iuisc, tlie Caidinal of Lorraine, and the IJiike 
of Auniale, had uncontrolled irifluenee in the couit of 
Eiaiice, she easily persuaded Ilenrv, and by his authority 
the Scottisli nobles, to enter into lier measures. Having 
also gamed Carnegy of lyninaiid, Paiiter, Ibshop of Ros,, 
and Gayiii Ilaniilton, commciidator of Ivilwinning, three 
creatures of the governor’s, she persuaded him, by their 
means, to consent to this resignation ;'i and when every 
thing was thus prepaicd for her purpose, she look a journey 
to Scotland, and passed through ]’,nghuid in her w.iv 
thither. Edward received her with great respect and 
ciyility ; though he could not forbear attempting to renew 
the old treaty for his iiiariiage with her daughter: a mar- 
riage, he said, so ha|ipilv talcukiled lor the tranquillitv, 
iiitiiest, and security of both kingdoms, and the only 
means of insuring a dunible pc.ue between them. I'br 
his part, ho added, he never could enteitain a eordi.il 
aunty for any other husband whom she should choose; 
not was it easy foi him to forgive a m.ui, who, at the 
same tune that he disappoint! d so natural an alliance, 
had bereaved linn of a bride to whom his aficitions, from 
Ins earliest mf.uicy, h.id been eiitin ly engaged. 'Hie 
(lueeii-dow.igei eluiled tin se applieation’s by telling him, 
that if any measuies h.id liiin l.iken dis.igree ible to him, 
they were entirely owing to the imprudence of the Duke 
of Sonieiset, who, instead of enqilov mg courtesy, caresses, 
and gentle oflue.s, the proper m< aiis of gaming a young 
inintcss, had had recourse to arms and violeiiee, and h.id 
constrained the Scottish nobility to send their sovereign 
into I’r.mte, m older lo iiiteri st' that kingdom m protect- 
ing then liheitv and indepeiideiue ’ 

\N hen the (piceii-dow.iger arrived in .Scolkind, she found 
the gov II nor veiy unwilling lo fulfil Ins eng.igenienis ; 
.111(1 It vv.is not till .ificr many dil.ivs th.it he could he 
pcisuadid to resign his authority lliil finding th.il the 
in.i|onty of the young princc's was approac lung, and th.il 
the (pieeii-dovvager had gamed the .dleclions of all the 
pinicipal nobility, he thought it more prudent lo submit; 

■ ind having stipulated th.it he sliouhf be declaied next 
lieu lo the crow n, and should be freid fiom giving any 
aecomil ol Ins p.ist adimmstnilioii, he pl.ued her in pos- 
session of the powei ; and she theiicefoith assumed the 
name ol Uegeiit " It vv.is a usual siyiiig ol this princess, 
that provided she could lender her liiends happy, and 
( ouhl insure to herself a good repot. ition, slit w.is entiieh 
niddlerciit what befell her; and though this sentiment is 
gieatly ccnsuied by the veahms leforiiicrs,' as being founded 
wholly on sccnkir motives, it discoveis a mind well calculat- 
ed forthegovcinmcntofkmgdouis D'()isel,a I’renchmaii, 
celebrated lor capaiily, had attended her .is ambassador 
from Henry, but m re.ility to assist her with Ins counsels, 
111 so dclic.ite an undertaking as the adnimistration of 
Scotland; and this man had formeil a stheme for laying 
a geiiend tax on the kingdom, in older lo support a stand- 
ing military loue, which might at once repel the inioads 
of loieign enemies, and chttk the tuibulence of the Scot- 
tish nobles. Rut though some of theeouitiers were gained 
over to this project, it g.ive gii.itaiid general discontent 
to the nation ; and the (pieen-regeiit, after ingenuously 
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confessing, that it would prove pernicious to the kingdom, 
had the prudence to desist fiom it, and to trust entiiely 
for her security to the good-will and affections of her 
subjects." 

'I'his laudable purpose seemed to be the chief object of 
her adinimstration ; yet was she sometimes drawn from 
It by her connexions with France, and by the influence 
which liei brothcis had accjuired over her. When Mary 
eoniniemdl hostilities against th.it kingdom, Henry re- 
quired the (jm en-regeiit to t.ike part in the quarrel; and 
she sumnioiicd a convention of st.ites at Newhottle, and 
requested them to concur in a declaration of war against 
England. ’File Scottish nobles, who weie become as 
jc:dous of French, a.s the English were of Spanish, in- 
fluence, lefiised their assent; and the queen was obliged 
to have recourse to stnitagem, m older to effect her pur- 
Jiose. She ordered D’Oisel to begin some foitifications at 
l‘’yemc.nth, a place which had been dismantled by the last 
tre.ity with Ivdward ; and when the garrison of Berwick, 
as she foic.savv, made an inioad to prevent the undertak- 
ing, she cflectiially employed this jirctence to inflame the 
Scotti.sh nation, and to engage them in hostilities against 
England." The enterprises, however, of the Scots pro- 
ceeded no further than some inroads on the borders : 
when D’Oisel, of himself, condiuted aitdlery .and troops 
to besiege the castle of Werke, he was recalled, and 
sharply rebuked by the council.’' 

In order to connect Scotland more clo/ely , 
with France, and to increase the influence .jniTpim’iimliho 
of the latter kingdom, it was thought proper <i"viiiot -scnis. 
by Henry to eclebr.ite the inaiiiage between the young 
(lucen and the daujvhin ; and a deputation was sent by 
tlie Scottish parliament to assist at tlie ceremony, and to 
settle the terms of the contract. 

The close alliance between France and Scotland threat- 
ened very nearly the rcpo.se and secuiity of lilary ; and it 
was foreseen, that though the factions and disorders which 
might naturally bo expected in the Scottish government, 
dining the absence ol the sovereign, would make us power 
less formidable, th.it kingdom would, at least, aflord to 
the I'rench a means of invading England. „ 

The (piccii, therefore, found it ncctssarv to "" 

summon a parliament, and to demand of them some siqi- 
plies to hci exhausted exchequer. And such 
an emergency usn.illy gives great advantage ' 
lo the people, and :is the paili.iments during this reign 
had shown, that vvheie the liberty and independency of 
the kingdom vv.is menaced with imminent danger, they 
were not entirely overawed bv the court; we shall intu- 
nilly exjieet, that the late arbitrary methods ol extorting 
money should at least bo censured, and, jieiliaps, some 
remedy be for the fntuio provided against them. 'File 
Gon.mons, however, without making any refiertions on the 
past, voted, besides a filteenth, a subsidy of four shillings 
111 the pom d on land, and two shillings and eight-pence 
on goods. The clergy granted eight shillings in the pound, 
payable, as was also the subsidy of the laity, in four years, 
by eipial portions. 

The p.nhament also pissed an act, confiiming all the 
sale's .md grants ol crown lands, which either vvereaheady 
made by the queen, or should he made during the seven 
ensuing year'.. It vv.is easy to foresee, that in Mary’s 
present disposition and situation, this power would he 
followed by a grc.it alienation of the royal demesnes; 
and nothing enuld he more contrary to the principles of 
good governinent, than to establisli a (irince with very 
extensive authority, yd permit him to be reduced to 
beg'raiy. This act met with opposition in tie House of 
Commons. One Copley expressed his fears lest the 
queen, under colour of the jiovver there granted, might 
alter the succession, and alienate the crown from tlie l.ivv- 
ful heir: but his words were thought iniirnnl to her 
majesty : he vv.is committed to the custody of the serjeaut- 
at-arms ; and though he expressed sorrow for his ofl’ence, 
he was not released till the queen was applied to lor his 
paidon. 

'File Isnglish nation, during this whole reign, were 
under great .ipprehcnsions, with regard not only to the 
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succession, but the life, of the Lady Elizabeth. The violent 
hatred which the queen bore to her broke out on every 
occasion ; and it required all the authority of Philip, as 
well as her own great prudence, to prevent die fatal effects 
of it. The princess retired into the country ; and knowing 
that she was surrounded with spies, she passed her time 
wholly in leading and study, intermeddled in no busi- 
ness, and saw very little company. While she remained 
in this situation, which for die present was melancholy, 
but which [irepared her mind for those great actions by 
which her life was afterwards so much distinguished, 
proposals of marriage were made to her by the Swedish 
ambassador, in his master’s name. As her first question 
was, whether the queen had been informed of these pro- 
posals ? the ambassador told her, that his master thought, 
as he was a gentleman, it was his duty first to make his 
addresses to hersell ; and having obtained her consent, he 
would next, as a king, apply to her sister. But the 
princess would allow him to proceed no further; and the 
queen, after thanking her for this instance of duty, desired 
to know how she stood affected to the Swedish proposals. 
Elizabeth, though exposed to many present dangers and 
mortifications, had the magnanimity to reserve herself for 
better fortune ; and she covered her refusal with profes- 
sions of a passionate attachment to a single life, which, she 
said, she infinitely preferred before any other.y The 
princess showed like prudence in concealing her senti- 
ments of religion, in complying with the present modes of 
worship, and in eluding all questions witli regard to that 
delicate subject.^ 

The money granted by parliament, enabled the queen 
to fit out a fleet of a hundred and forty sail, which being 
joined by thirty Flemish ships, and carrying six thousand 
land forces on "board, was sent to make'an attempt on the 
co^t of Brittany. Tlie fleet was commanded by Lord 
Clinton ; the land forces by the Earls of Huntingdon and 
Rutland. But the equipment of the fleet and army was so 
dilatory, that the French got intelligence of the design, and 
were prepared to receive them. The English found Brest 
so well guarded, as to render an attempt on that place 
impracticable ; but landing at Conquet, they plundered 
and burnt the town, with some adjacent villages, and were 
proceeding to commit greater disorders, when Kersimon, 
a Breton gentleman, at the head of some militia, fell 
upon them, put them to rout, and drove them to their 
ships with considerable loss But a small squadron of 
ten English ships had an opportunity of amply revenging 
this disgrace upon the I'rench. Tlie Mareschal de 
Thermes, governor of Calais, had made an irruption into 
Flanders, with an army of fourteen thousand men ; and hav- 
ing forced a passage over the river Aa, had taken Dunkirk 
and Berg St. Winoc, and had advanced as far as New- 
port, but Count Egmont coming suddenly upon him with 
superior forces, he was obliged to retreat ; and being over- 
taken by the Spaniards near Gravelines, and finding a 
battle inevitable, he chose very skilfully his ground for the 
engagement. He fortified his left wing with all the pre- 
cautions possible ; and posted his right along the river Aa, 
which he reasonably thought gave him full security from 
that quarter. But the English ships, which were accident- 
ally on the coast, being drawn by the noise of the firing, 
sailed up the river, and flanking the French, did such ex- 
ecution by their artillery, that they put them to flight; and 
the Spaniards gained a complete victory." 

Meanwhile the principal army of France, under the 
Duke of Guise, and that of Spain, under the Duke of 
Savoy, approached each other on the frontiers of Picardy; 
and as the two kings had come into their respective 
camps, attended by the flower of their nobility, men ex- 
pected that some great and important event would follow 
from the emulation of these warlike nations. But Philip, 
though actuated by the ambition, possessed not the enter- 
prising genius, of a conqueror; and he was willing, not- 

y Burnet, \ol. ii. Collect. No. 37. 

z '1 he common net at tiiat lime, says Sir Tlichanl Baker, for catclnn? of 
Protestants, was the real presence ; and this net was used to catch the \jA6y 
Blizabetli : for bcinir asktfl, one time, what she Ihotight of the woids of 
Christ, This ts my lady, whetliersiie tnoujilit it tlie true body ot Christ that 
was mtl.e sacrament It is said, thataftei some paiismi,', shethusanswered 

Christ WHS the word that spake U, 

Ilctuok the breadand biake it; 


withstanding the superiority of his numbers, and the two 
great victories which he had gained at St. Qumtm and 
Gravelines, to put a period to die war by treaty. Nc’o- 
ciations were entered into for that jiurpose ; and as the 
terms offered by the two monarchs were somewhat wide 
of each other, the armies were put into winter-quarters till 
the princes could come to better agreement. Among other 
conditions, Henry demanded the restitution of Navarre to 
its lawful owner; Philip, that of Calais and its territory to 
England ; but in the midst of these negociations, news 
arrived of the death of Mary ; and Philip, no longer con- 
nected with England, began to relax in his firmness on that 
capital article. This was the only circumstance that could 
have made the death of that princess be regretted by the 
nation. 

Mary had long been in a declining state of health ; and 
having mistaken her dropsy for a pregnancy, she had made 
use of an improper regimen, and her malady daily aug- 
mented. Every reflection now tormented her. The con- 
sciousness of being hated by her subjects, the prospect of 
Elizabeth’s succession, apprehensions of the danger to 
which the catholic religion stood exposed, dejection for 
the loss of Calais, concern for the ill state of her affairs, 
and, above all, anxiety for the absence of her husband, 
who she knew intended soon to depart for Spain, and to 
settle there during the remainder of his life ; all these me- 
lancholy reflections preyed upon her mind, and threw her 
into a "lingering fever, of which she died, ppaUiofilie 
after a short and unfortunate reign of five queen, 
years, four months, and eleven days. 

It is not necessary to employ many words in drawing 
the character of this princess. "She possessed few qualities 
either estimable or amiable; and her person was as little 
engaging as her behaviour and address. Obstinacy, 
biitotry, violence, cruelty, malignity, revenge, tyranny ; 
every circumstance of her character took a tincture from 
her bad temper and naiTow understanding. And amidst 
that complication of vices which entered into her composi- 
tion, we shall scarcely find any virtue but sincerity, a 
quality which she seems to have maintained through her 
whole life ; except in the beginning of her reign, when the 
necessity of her affairs obliged her to make some promises 
to the protestants, which sne certainly never intended to 
perform. But in these cases a weak bigoted woman, un- 
der the government of priests, easily finds casuistry suf- 
ficient to justify to heiself the violation of a promise. She 
appears also, as well as lier father, to have been susceptible 
of some attachments of friendship ; and that without the 
caprice and inconstancy which were so remarkable in the 
conduct of that monarch. To which we may add, that in. 
many circumstances of her life she gave indications of re- 
solution and vigour of mind ; a quality which seems to 
have been inherent in her family. 

Cardinal Pole had long been sickly, from an intermit- 
ting fever ; and he died the same day with the queen, about 
sixteen hours after her. The benign character of this pre- 
late, the modesty and humanity of his deportment, made 
him be universally beloved ; insomuch, that in a nation 
where the most furious persecution was carried on, and 
where the most violent religious factions prevailed, entire 
justice, even by most of the reformers, has been done to his 
merit. The haughty pontiff, Paul IV., had entertained 
some prejudices against him : and when England declared 
war aj^inst Henry, the ally of that Pope, he seized the op- 
portunity of revenge ; and revoking Pole’s legatine com- 
mission, appointed in his room Cardinal Peyto, an 
Observantine friar, and confessor to the queen. But Mary 
would never permit the new legate to act upon the corn- 
mission ; and Paul was afterwards obliged to restore 
Caidinal Pole to his authority. 

There occur a few general remarks, besides what have 
already been made in the course of our narration, with 
regard to the general state of the kingdom during this 


And ^vhat the word did make it, 

That I belie\e and take it. 

Which, thougli it may seem but a slight expression, yet hath it more 
solidness than at first sight appears , at least, it served iier turn, at that 
time, to escape the net, which by a direct answer she could not ha\e done. 
Baker’s Cluonicle, p. .320. 
a Ilolingshcd, p. 1150. 
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reign. The naval power of England was then so incon- 
siderable, that fourteen thousand pounds being ordered 
to be applied to the fleet, both for repaiiing and victual- 
ling it. It was computed that ten thousand pounds a jear 
would afterwards answer all necessary charges.** Tlie 
arbitrary jiroceedings of the queen above mentioned, 
joined to many inoiiopobes granted by this princess, as 
well as by her father, clieckod the mowth of commerce; 
and so much the moic, as all other princes in Europe 
either were not pcrniilted, nr did not find it iiecessaiy, to 
proceed in so tjianiiK.d a manner. Acts of parlianicnt, 
both in the last leign and in the beirinning ol the present, 
had laid the same ini|iositions on the merchants of the slill- 
vard as on otlii r .ilieiis : tot the (pici n, immedi.itely after 
her inairiage, complied with the solicitations of the em- 
peror, and, by liei picrogative, sns|icnded those laws.** 
Nobody m that age pretended tu question this evcicisc of 
]ireiogative The historians aie eiilnely silent with regard 
to It ; and it is only bv the collection of public papers 
that It is banded down to ns. 

An absurd law bad been made in the jircceding reign, 
by which cvciy one was prnliibitcd from making cloth 
unless be bad seued an apprenticeship of seven years. 
The law was repealed in the Inst year of the queen ; and 
tins plain reason given, that it had occasioned the decay 
of the woollen manufacture, and had ruined several towns.'* 
It IS strange tlmt Icdward’s law should have been revived 
during the reign of Elizabeth ; and still more strange tliat 
It should still subsist. 

A passage to Archangel had been discovered by the 
English during the last reign ; and a beneficial trade with 
iMuscovy had been estabbslied. A solemn embassy was 
scut by the Czar to Queen JIarv. The ambassadors were 
sliipwiecked on the coast of Scotland; but being hos- 
pitably entertained there, they proceeded on the journey, 
and wcie recened at London with great pomp and sb- 
lemnitv.e Tins seems to have been the first iiitercour.se 
w Inch that eminre had with any of the western potentates 
of Europe. 

A law was passed in tins reign,*' by which the number 
of horses, arms, and fmniture was fixed, which each per- 
son, according to the evteiit of Ins property, should be 
Jirovided with for the defence of the kingdom. A man of 
a thousand pounds .1 M.ir, for mst.ince, was obliged to 
inanitaiii at Ins own chaige six horses fit for demi-laiiccs, 
of which thiee at least to be furnished with suflicient har- 
ness, .steel saddk.s, and weapons proper for the demi- 
lances; and ten horses fit foi light horsemen; with fur- 
niture and wc.nions proper for them ; he was obliged to 
have forty corslets fnrmsbed ; fifty almam revets, or, in- 
stead of them, fnrtv coati of plate, corslets or brigaiidims 
furnished; foity pikes, ihiity long bows, thirt\ .she.ifs of 
allows, thirty steel caps or skulls, twenty bkick bills or 
balbcrts, twenty harqiiebufs, and twenty morions orsallcls. 

I> I^iiincl, \ol III p C'l I c l{\nnr, \ol x\.i> If*! ! 

»1 1 M.tr Pirl I «j) 7 <- Ht'lriu'ht-if, p. "T? p. 71 . ' 

I I iml ri riiil .Mill \J.ir I Ip C’ j; NutioKnii's Ih^loricd Libruij. 

Ii ! i.is 1 j)M. n. I 

I I hi the tiuccnisc rTffiifd ti* Utt htUom, and I 

z.htcii '('z c annhc tc y/i/z r/ 'I'zf , it J II i tS/ 1 aim// of fit it create of \ 
iiiTiiii/ N t jtlit-r do I s|if ik (Ills III 1 ( pin H li o( ntn in in. (»o(i Js in> jodirr , 
liut t • stinw tliat 1 «l(i ri joK 1 I r (II c lion ( mmI h bit tl us « ith Ins ; 
^’oo i ki'is, rditl to in linltl lion th.tt in .t (mu niuroii .til thlnJ;^ .»r» ^Tonii ' 
to inosc t \c( c pi ii ( t, til) ^vtt tiiul (In iiif ms to obt.nii ituti .iclntrvc: 
Such fmmiurf' .IS lu,rt.ioliiu Ins bn n iin|><»ssibU !bi u .ire old iniii ' 
dntlliiij: in the \ill.t_M winre I rniMin, ulmh brt\» notid tlirt-e tliui^s to 
hu linn elluijsl.\ .tllirfil in I ni.l.tn<l uiihiti (hen sound ri intmlir.im e. (Ine 
H, the imiltitiide «it ( hnniK > s 1.1(1 1 ^ cn clcd , w liere.ts, m (lit ir^oiinji d iss, 
then \\« re not .tb 'vt two tir (hrer, if so m.tiiv, in fiiost iipl.indish Inunsoi 
(he rc.ilin , (tht rt litmus houses .ind in.inor places ol tin ii lords .dw.ivs ex 
tepleil, .itid pt r.tiKi ntuic some urt .it pt rson.isc ,) but i.icli in.ide Iiis lire 
.ui.diist .t ren (lo'si in (hi lull win rein dined .iiid drtssrti his nieTt. I he 
Second is. (Ill iirt it .umn'limnf ol lod.:mu’ for.sml thev ,otir (athrrs. and 
w I mirst I u s. Ii.i\ e lain lull nit upon sti.iw p dh ((< ■> coiertd onl^ witha 
slit 1 1 ntiiltr r O' I rb Is nudi ol d tysw aiur or lioj»li irlot^. (I use llietr own 
tenns,) .md .1 L’ooil lound In.: uiidt I tliur lif.id insteitlnl a bolsitr. If it 
s\en so, lint the I ilh* r or (he v’oo bin.m of llti house lud a tiMt(ia«s nr 
flock-bi < 1 . .1(1 I tiurito ii Sack ot ell lO to rest his In ad upon, ht tlioti;;ht 
hinisfll to bt* .IS will lodti i! .is tin loidof the town . so svi II s\eie tiie> 
enntinted Pillows, STid (Iny, wire (houLdit meet onlv lor women in 
rliildbtd .IS lor $( rv.inis, il (liev li itl an> «*btit .d>oM* flu in it w.iswell: 
lor selilnni bad llie> :.n\ undi r (Ik ir bo In s to ke« p tlKin from the iniik* 
Iin„' str.iws tint r.tn olt (hroti^b tin < .inv .iss, .uid r.tzi d tiuir li.inlciKd liides 
J hi third thiu.; thc> tell ns of is, the exi li.tni:e ot Crecne pl.dlusCra cal/td, 

I sitppv'ie. jrom Tree or flWd) mto pewtir. iiiid wotxhn spoons into silver 
Ol tin 1 or so (oinmon were all suits ot irtcne sissels in old lime, tli.it a 
man should li.ir<ll> (mil tour i>H ns of pew tir (ot whirli one w.is iterads tn- 
tniL .1 Salt) til .1 "(U)d l.irnii r s lioiise. JJescrij tion of llntatn tu chap, \ — 
Jffnin tnehan x\i In tmiis p ist men weie contented to (Uscll in houses 
huiUkil of smIou , w iMow , »Vc. so ih.it the use ot the o ik was m a ni inner 
iledir.itcd wholl> unto churches, i elisions houses, primes’ palates, navica- 
tioii, xYt but now sallow, &.c. aie rejected, and nothing hut oak anv where 
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IVe may remark, that a man of a thousand marks of stock 
was rated equal to one of two hundred pounds a year; a 
proof that few or none at that time lived on their stock in 
money, and that great profits were made by the merchants 
in the course of trade. There is no class above a thousand 
pounds a year. 

We may form a notion of the little progress made in 
arts and refinement about this time from one circum- 
stance : a man of no less rank than the comptroller of 
Edward VI.'s liousebold paid only thirty shillings a year 
ol our piesent money foi his house in Channel-row : f 
yet labour and provisions, and consequently bouses, were 
only about a thud ot the piesent puce. Erasmus ascribes 
the frequent plagues in England to the nastiness and 
dirt and slovenly habits among the people. “ The floors,” 
says be, “are commonly of clay, strewed with rushes, 
under which lies unmolested an ancient collection of 
beer, grease, fragments, bones, spittle, excrements of dogs 
and cats, and every thing that is nasty.”** 

Ilolingslied, who lived in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
gives a very curious account of the ]ilain, or rather rude, 
way of living of the preceding generation. There scarcely 
was a cliiimiey to the houses, even in considerable towns: 
the fire was kindled by the wall, and the smoke sought 
Its way out at the roof, or door, or windows : the bouses 
were nothing but watling plaistercd over with clay; the 
people slept on straw pallets, and bad a good round log 
under their bead for a pillow ; and almost all the furni- 
ture and utensils were of wood.* 

In tins reign, we find the first general law with rcgaid 
to highways, which were appointed to be repaired by 
parish duty all over England.*- 
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ELIZABETH. 

Oiiun’s popiil.irity—Ue i ‘.tiiblislnnent oF the protestanl relis-ion— ./A nir- 
Iium 111— I’l .ire with I r.iiicr— Di'.iist betvMiti tlie qiifeii dnrl ^lllry 
Ou‘ • H of SloK— Ali.uis ol Scotldiul — Tteloriurtdun m Stoil.tii'l — livil 
M.iM m Sroll iik!— I niLTpO' »l ot tbequieh in the .TfTiirs ul Sioiliml — 
'''•nil im nt ot Srothuu — I r* ncli .ifl.uix — Arm .il ol M.irv m ‘^toildtid — 
Uuolrv ol (lie bcob-lj nformirs— U ue yovirinnent or LIi<uiIkIIi. 

Iv a nation so divided ns the English, it , „ , 
could scarcely be expected that the death ' ’ ' 
of one soicroigii, and the accession of another, who was 
generally bclie\ed to have embraced opposite principles 
to those which prevailed, could be the object of uiincisal 
satisf.icfion : yet so much wore men displeased with the 
prc.sciit coiuhict of affairs, and such ajiprelieiisions were 
entertained of futurity, that the people overlooking their 
theological disputes, expressed a general and iiiileigned 

rfcanlnj ro'I yet ste the change , For when our houses were bmbled oF 
willow, (hen lutd we Odken men , hut now ih.it our iioiisi s die (nine (o he 
111 (iK ot o ik, our no 11 are not onI> bunnie w illnw , but u gr* .it inanv .tlio- 
gcthirol straw', which is .i sore .ilti.r.i{iou In lliese (he (uui.u.e'ot the 
oumr w IS a sullicii ut delenrt to keep the bouse m s.iFet> ; hut now the 
.(ssiir.mfe oF (hi limber must ileleiid the men Irnm robbing Sow h.i\e ue 
niiu> cllmme^^> .iiid >elour (eudcrlini s lompl uu ol rheums, ( .itari hs,.inr| 
po^is, (hen hill wenune but n reilosses .iml our he.ads ilid ue\ n .u he. lor 
.IS (be smoke in those d i>s was suppnsi d tu be .i sufiicn nt li.udeumg for (he 
timber ot the house, so it was reputed .i lar belter meilirme to keep (he 
good man and lux l.unilj from the qn ick or posi , w herew ith, .is llicn, \crv 
lew wire aiqiiaintcd. — /]pnin, in e/iap. wiu. Our pew lertis m time p ist 
(innioxed the use oF pewter onl> upon dishes .uul jkiIs, .lud .i tew olhir 
trilks tor servue , where.is now i1il\ .ire grown inlo siith exquisite cunning, 
tiMt lhe\ cm in manner imitate by intnsion .my form or lasliion ot tup, 
dish. Sill, or bowl, nr gobltt. which is made l)\ goldsnutli’s cr.iti, tliongli 
lhe> bt ntxer so curious, .iiid \ery artiFuialK forged. In some places l>e- 
xoiul tin sea, h g iriiish of good flat 1 nglish pewter (I s.iv tlal. bec.uise 
dishis and pl.ilters in in\ time begin to be ma<lt deco and like basons.and 
are mdei d moie i onxenient both tor s.ince and keeitmg the me.it w.irin) is 
almost esteenied so precious as the like number ot (lie vtsst Is th.it arcm.idc 
oF hue silver. Jf the readtr is ntripus (o hio\ the hour of meals i« tpuen 
IJizafitt/i s reipn, fic mav learn it from (he same author. \\ ith ns the nobp 
lit.N, gentr> , and stmleiits.do nrdm.irilj go to dinner at eleven beFore noon, 
.md to snpptr at five, or bt tween live and six at alltrnoon. ’1 he merchants 
dine and sup si Idom beFore twelve at noon .md six at niglit, e>picMlly in 
I ondon ] he husbandmen dint also at high noon as tiny c>i!I it. and sup 
at seven or eight . hut out ot term in our imiv i rsities the scholars diue at 

tell, 

lT<iis5<n t mentions w aiting on tlic Duke oF I.«mcaster at five o'clock in 
jilt .iflcrnoon, w hen he h.id supped. 1 hi se hnursarcsldl more early . It is 
hard to tell 'vli>, all over the world, as the age becomes more Inxunoiis, 
(lie hours m come l.itei Is it tlie crowd ot a'luisements that push on the 
liouis gradnalh ^ o- are the people ot t.ishmn better pleased wnh the 
secrecy and sili nee of nocturnal hours, when the industrious v nlg.ir are .ill 
pone to nst [» >*“le ages, men h.ive lew amusements oi occupiltons but 
what da>diglif aflorils (htm. 
k C and 3 Phil, and I\l,ir. cap. 8 
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joy, that t|ie sceptre had passed into the hand of Eliza- 

Queen's popu- beth. That princess liad discovered great 
ldrit>. prudence in her conduct, during the reign 
of her sister; and as men were sensible of the imminent 
danger to whicli siie was every moment exposed, com- 
passion towards her situation, and concern for her safety, 
had rendered her, to an uncommon degree, the favourite of 
the nation. A parliament had been assembled a few days 
before Mary’s death ; and when Heathe, Archbishop of 
York, then chancellor, notified to them that event, scarcely 
an interval of regret appeared ; and the two Houses imme- 
diately resounded with the joyful acclamations of “ God 
save yueen Elizabeth; Long and happily may she reign 1” 
The ])eople, less actuated by faction, and less influenced 
by private views, expressed a joy still more general and 
hearty on her proclamation ; and the auspicious com- 
mencement of this reign prognosticated that felicity and 
glorv which, during its whole course, so uniformly at- 
tended it.'' 

Elizabeth was at Hatfield when she heard of her sister's 
death ; and after a few days, she went thence to London, 
through crowds of jieople, who strove with each other in 
giving her the strongest testimony of their affection. On 
her entrance into the Tower, she could not forbear reflect- 
ing on the great difference between her present fortune, 
and that which a few years before had attended her, when 
she was conducted to that place as a prisoner, and lay 
-here exposed to all the bigoted malignity of her enemies. 
She fell on her knees, and expressed lier thanks to Heaven 
for the deliverance which the Almiglity had gianted her 
from her bloody persecutors ; a deliverance, she said, no 
less miraculous tlian that which Daniel had received from 
the den of lions. Tliis act of pious gratitude seems to 
liave been the last circumstance in which she remembered 
any past hardships and injuries. With a prudence and 
magnanimity truly laudable, she buned all offences m ob- 
livion, and received with affability even those who had 
acted with the gi'eatest malevolence against her. Sir 
Harry Bennifield himself, to whose custody she had been 
committed, and who had treated her with severity, never 
felt, during the whole course of her reign, any effects of 
her resentment.*’ Yet utis not the gracious reception 
which she gave prostitute and undistinguishing. When 
the bishops came in a body to make tbeir obeisance to 
her, she expressed to all of them sentiments of regard ; 
except to Bonner, from whom she turned aside, as from a 
man polluted with blood, who was a just object of horror 
to every heart susceptible of humanity.' 

After employing a few days in ordering her domestic 
affairs, Elizabeth notified to foreign courts her sister’s 
death, and her own accession. She sent Lord Cobham to 
the Low Countries, where Philip then resided ; and she 
took care to express to that monarch her gratitude for the 
protection which he had afforded her, and her desire of 
persevering in that friendship which had so happily com- 
menced between them. Philip, who had long foreseen 
this event, and who still h^ed, by means of Elizabeth, to 
obtain that dominion over England, of which he had flulcd 
in espousing Mary, immediately despatched orders to the 
Duke of Feria, his ambassador at London, to make pro- 
posals of marriage to thequeen ; and ho offered to procure 
from Rome a dispensation for that purpose. But Eliza- 
beth soon came to the resolution of declining the proposal. 
She saw that the nation had entertained an extreme aver- 
sion to the Spanish alliance, during her sister’s reign ; and 
that one great cause of the popularity which she herself 
enjoyed, was the prospect of being freed, by her means, 
from the danger of foreign subjection. She was sensible, 
that her aflimty with Philip was exactly similar to that of 
her father with Catherine of Aivagon ; and that her mar- 
rying that monarch was, in effect, declaring herself illegiti- 
mate, and incapable of succeeding to tbe throne. And 
though the power of the Spanish monarchy might still be 
sufficient, in opposition to all pretendei’S, to support her 
title, her masculine spirit disdained such precarious do- 
minion, which, as it would depend solely on the power of 
another, must be exercised according to his inclinations.'* 
But, while these views prevented her from entertaining any 


a Burnet, vol, ii. p. 373. 
c Ibid, iieylm.p. 102. 
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thoughts of a marriage with Philip, she gave him an oblig- 
ing, though evasive, answer ; and he still retained such 
hopes of success, that he sent a messenger to Rome witli 
orders to solicit the dispensation. 

Die queen too, on her sister’s death, had written to Sir 
Edward Came, the English ambassador at Rome, to no- 
tify her accession to the Pope ; but tbe precipitate nature 
of Paul broke through all the cautious measures concerted 
by this young princess. He told Came, that England 
was a fief of the holy see ; and it was great temerity in 
Elizabeth to have assumed, without his participation, the 
title and authority of queen ; that being illegitimate, slie 
could not possibly inherit that kingdom ; nor could he 
annul the sentence pronounced by Clement VII. and 
Paul HI. with regard to Henry’s marriage; that were he 
to proceed with rigour, he should punish this criminal in- 
vasion of his rights, by rejecting all her applications ; but, 
being willing to treat her with paternal indulgence, he 
would still keep the door of grace open to her: and that, 
if slie would renounce all pietensions to the crown, and 
submit entirely to his will, she should experience the ut- 
most lenity, compatible with the dignity of the apostolic 
see.' When this answer was reported to Elizabeth, she 
was astonished at the character of that aged pontiff; and, 
having recalled her ambassador, she continued, with more 
determined resolution, to pursue those measures which 
already she had secretly embraced. 

The queen, not to alarm the partisans of the catholic 
religion, had retained eleven of her sister’s counsellors; 
but in order to balance their authority, she added eight 
more, who were known to be inclined to the protestant 
communion; the Marquis of Northampton, n. e^iaiiikii. 
the Earl of lledford. Sir Thomas Parry, Sir mentoi ihe pro- 
Edward Rogeis, Sir Ambiose Cave, Sir "hgion. 
Francis Knolles, Sir Nicholas Bacon, whom she created 
lord keeper, and Sir William Cecil, secretary of state.* 
With these counsellors, particularly Cecil, she frequently 
deliberated concerning the expediency of restoring the pro- 
testant religion, and the means of executing that great en- 
terprise. Cecil told her, tliat the greater pait of the nation 
had, ever since her father’s reign, inclined to the Reforma- 
tion; and though her sister had constrained them to pro- 
fess the ancient faith, the cruelties exercised by her 
ministers had still more alienated their affections from it : 
that happily the interests of the sovereign here concurred 
with the inclinations of the people ; nor was her title to the 
crown compatible with the aiitliority of the Roman pon- 
tiff : that a sentence, so solemnly pronounced by two 
popes against her mother’s marriage, could not possibly 
lie recalled, without inflicting a mortal wound on the credit 
of the see of Rome ; and even if she were allowed to re- 
tain the crown, it would only be on an uncertain and 
dependent footing. That this circumstance alone counter- 
balanced all dangers whatsoever ; and these dangers them- 
selves, if narrowly examined, would be found very little 
formidable : that the curses and execrations of the Romish 
church, when not seconded by military force, were, in tbe 
present age, more an object of ridicule than of terror, and 
liad now as little influence in this world as in the next : 
that though the bigotry or ambition of Henry or Philip 
might incline them to execute a sentence 6f excommuni- 
cation against her, their interests were so incompatible, 
that they never could concur in any plan of operations ; 
and the enmity of the one would ahiays insure to her the 
friendship of the other : that if they encouraged the dis- 
contents of her catholic subjects, their dominions also 
abounded with protestants, and it would be easy to retali- 
ate upon them : that even such of the English as seemed 
at present zealously attached to the catholic faith, would, 
most of them, embrace the religion of their new sovereign ; 
and the nation had, of late, been so much accustomed to 
these revolutions, that men had lost all idea of truth and 
falsehood in such subjects : that the authority of Henry 
VIII. so highly raised by many concurring circumstances, 
first inured the people to this submissive deference ; and 
it was the less difficult for succeeding princes to continue 
the nation in a track to which it had so loiig been accu.s- 
tomed : and that it would be easy for her, by bestowing 
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on protectants .all preferment iti civil offices and the mi- 
litii, the chill cli and the universities, both to insure her 
own authority, and to lender her ieli!;ion entirely pre- 
doniinant.» 

The eilucation of Elizabeth, as well as her inteiest, led 
lier tof.noui the Iteformation ; and she reniaineil not Inn*; 
in suspon.se witli resMid to the piiti which she slionld 
embrace. But tlion^h deteiminid in bi r own imnil, she 
icsohcd to pioceed by ci.idual ,nid stcine steps, and not 
to imitate the ( xaniple of hl.iii, in ineoni.if;iiii; llit bigots 
of liei partv to inafi imniLdi.ileli a iioli-iil iiii.ision on 
the est.iblishid kIil’K'h'' She thoiiL'Iit it leipiisite, how- 
ever, to disc 0111 mull sini)iU)ins o( hii lolenlions, as 
mi"ht "ivc iiicmii.e-’enicnt to thi‘ pioli slants, so imich de- 
incssed hi the l.ite iiokiit pei entioie . She immediately 
rec.illed .ill Ihe exiles, and pile libeity to the prisoners 
who Mcie ( onlined on aemunt ol rilipion. We .ire told 
of a |)le.is.nitiy of one It iinsloid on this occasion, who 
said to the (pieen, th.il he h.'d ,i pi lition to present her, m 
beh.df of other piisoncis, calkcl iM.iltlii'w, Math, Luke, 
and .lohn : she le.idilv ic plied, tli.it it behoicd her first to 
consult the pi isonois tlieniseh i s, and to k nil of llieiii whe- 
ther they (ksiud thillibiili wlin h liedi minded forthein.l 

Eliz.uieth also proccedid to exert, ni f.ivonr of the 
reforineis, some .lets of power, which were .authorized b\ 
the extent of roy.d preropatne diirinp that .ipe riiidm;; 
that the iirotcstant tcaehcr.s, irritated by persecution, broke 
out 111 a furious attack on the ancient snpeisiitioii, and 
that the llom.mists replied with no less zi.il .nid .icrmioiiv, 
she published a piocl.iination, by which she minbited .ill 
picMcInnp without a speci.d li(enee;‘' .uid tlioiurh she 
disiienscd with these ordirs m f.uour of some preachers 
of lier own sect, she took c.ue that they should be the 
most e.ilin .uid moder.ue of the paity. She also suspeneled 
the liws, so f.u .IS to 01 dll a pre.it ji.iit of the service, the 
lit.iny, the Lord’s priyer, the ereed, .mil the (.'osp(ls,io be 
read in Enplish. .\ntl, iiavmi: first published mjunetions 
that all the (hurches should i onlorm tlumselns to the 
pnictice ol hei ow n ch.ipel, she hirb.ide the liosie to be aiix 
more elci, ltd! in hci prc'inci ; .iii iniiov.iluui wliieh, liow- 
eur friiohnis it m.iy .ippc.ir, iinplu'd the most m.ili rial 
conseipienic s ' 

'Ilitse dll kiriti'iiis of fill intentions, coneiirrmp with 
lirecediiip so pn ions, ni.ide the bidiops foresee, with 
rcrtiinti,.! inolnuoii m ulipion. 'J’hi y tin re fore ri fuse d 
to eilhiiile .it fill ( oron.ilion , ,ind li was with some 
dlfiiiulti til. It till Ibsliop of C.irlisle w.is at last prei.iihd 
on to jierrorii tin (eicinoni W hi n she w. is eomliictcd 
thron!;li Londnii, .iinidsi the jiiifiil aei l.mi itioiis of her 
sub|eets, .i bm, who pi rscin.ited 'rrutli, was ht down from 
one of till triuiiiph d .iri hi s, .mil piese nti <1 to heracopx 
of the llible. .She rueiicd the book with the most 
prai ions ih porliiient, pkn cel it m \t hi r bosom, and de- 
ed. in ( 1 , til. It, .iinidsi .ill the e ostli u stimonu s w bit li the citv 
li.id that d.ii em,i her of the'ir att.ii him nl, this present 
W.IS bi I ir the niost pieeiijus and most .icceptable.™ Such 
wire the mnoci nt artifices b_i which Eliz.ibetli iiisimnited 
herself into the afl'eetions of her siibieets. Open m her 
.iddre'ss, pr.ieioiis .mil all.ible m all public appear.mei’s, 
site re|oii ed in the eoneoiirse of her sub|i'its, entereil into 
.ill till ir pleasures .mil anuisemi nts, amrwuhout ih'parlui!: 
fiom hei elipnity, which she knew well how to preserve^ 
she aeipiireil a pupul.iriti beyond what any of her prcile- 
rcssois or successors eitr could .ilt.wn. ' He r own sex 
exulted, to see a wom.m hohl the leins of empire with 
such prudence anel fortitiiele; anil wdiile :i xounp princess 
ol Iwi nty-live yc.irs, (lor th.it was hei ape tit her accession,) 
who possesseil all the pr.ices and insinuation, thoupli not 
all the beauty, of her sex, courted the afi'ections of indi- 
xiilu.ils by her iivilitic's, ol the public by her .seriicc's, her 
tuithoriti, tliouph eoirohonited by the strictest banils of 
l.iw anil rilipion, appeared to be ihnieil entirely from 
Ihe choice and tin lin.ition ol the |irople. 


A sovereign of this disposition w’as not likely to offend 
her subjects by any useless or violent exertions of power; 
and Elizabeth, though she threw out such hints as encou- 
i.igtd the jirotestants, delayed the entire change of leligion 
till the meeting of the parliament xvhich xvas summoned 
to assemble. Tlie elections had gone entirely , 
ag.unst the catholics, who seem not indeed P->r '■I'mint. 
to have made any great stiugple for the superiority;" and 
the Ilonsis met, in a disposition of gratifying the queen 
m eiciy particnl.ir whiidi she could desire of them. 'J'hey 
III pan the session with a unanimous declaration, “that 
()ueen Eliz.ibcth w.is, and ought to be, as well by the 
word of God, a, the common and statute laws of the 
rc.ilm, the lawful, undoubted, and true heir to the crown, 
haw fully descended from the blood-roval, accordn g to the 
order of succession settled in the 35 t 1 i of Henry 
This act ol recognition xvas probably dictated by the queen 
herself and her mmisteis ; and she showed her magna- 
nimity, as well as moderation, in the terms which she 
employed on that occasion. She followed not Mary’s 
practice in declaring the validity of her mother’s marriage, 
or in expressly lepealmg the act foimerly made .against 
her ow n Icgitmiacy ; she knew that this attempt must be 
alteiideil with reflections bn her fuller’s memory, and on 
the birth of her deceased sister ; and as .all the world xv.as 
sensible, that Henry’s divorce from Anne Holey n was 
merely the effect of his usual violence and caprice, she 
.scorned to found her title on any act of an assembly 
which had too much iirostitutcd its authority by its former 
x.ari.dile, servile, and iniquitous decisions. Satisfied, 
tlierefoie. Ill the general opinion entertained with regard 
to this fact, which appe.ircd the more undoubted, the less 
anxiety .she discoiered m fortifying it by votes .and in- 
qunies; she took jiossission of the throne, both as her 
birthright, and as insured to her by former acts of par- 
liament ; and she never tijipcarcd anxious to distinguish 
thise titles.'' 

'I'he ^i^^t lull brought into parliament, with a view of 
trying their dis|)osition on the head of religion, was that 
lor suppressing the monasteries lately erected, and for 
restoring the tenths and first-fruits to the luieen. Tliis 
point being gained without tnnch difficulty, a lull was next 
intrniliicfd, annexing^ the supremacy to 'the crown; and 
though the queen w.is there denominated giucraus, not 
I eml, of the cluirch, it conxeyed the same extensixc iiowcr, 
which, under the latter title, had been cxetciscd o\ her 
father and brother. z\ll the bishops who were jirescnt in 
the upper House strenuously oiiposcd this law; and as 
they possessed mote learning than the temporal peers, 
they triumphed in the ikbate; but the maionty of voices 
in lh.it House, as well as among the (joinmons, xx.as 
against them. Hv this act, the crown, without the con- 
i urrence either of the |iarlianient or eicn of the convoca- 
tion, was vested with the whole spiritual jiower; might 
repress all heresies, might establish or repeal all cano'iis, 
might alter eieiy point of discipline, and might ordain or 
abolish any religions rite or ceremonv.q lii determining 
hiresv, the soiereign was only limited (if that could be 
called a limit.ition) to s.ich docirines as had been adjudged 
heresy by the authority of the Scripture, by the first four 
gem r.d councils, or by any general council vvhicli follow eel 
the Scri|>turo as then ride, or to such other doctrines as 
should hereafter be denominated heresv b\ the parliament 
and lonvocation. In order to exercise’ this authority, the 
queen, by a cl.iuse of the act, was empowered to 'name 
commissioners, cither l.iymen or clergvmcn, as she should 
think proper; and on this clause was’afierwaids founded 
the couit of ecclesiastical commission; wfuch assumed 
large discrctionarv, not to say arbitrary, |)Ower.s, totally in- 
comp.itihle with any exact lioundarics in the constitution. 
Their proceedings liideed were only consistent with abso- 
lute monarchy; but were entirely 'suitable to the genius 
of the act on which they were cs’tablished ; .m act that at 
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once pave the crown alone all the power which had 
formerly been claimed by the Popes, hut which even these 
usurpinp prelates had never .been able fully to exercise, 
without some concurrence of the national clergy. 

^Vhoever refused to take an oath, acknowledging the 
queen’s supremaci, was incayiacitated from holding any 
office ; whoever denied) the supremacy, or attempted to 
deprive the queen of that prerogative, forfeited, for the 
first offence, all his goods'and chattels; for the second, 
was subjected to the penalty of a praimunire; but tlie 
third ollence was declared treason. These punishments, 
liowever severe, were less rigorous than those which were 
formerly, during the reigns of her father and brother, in- 
flicted in like cases. 

A hiw was jiassed, confirming all the statutes enacted 
. in King Edward’s time with regard to religions the 
nomination of bishops was given to the crown without 
any election of the chapters : the (jueen was empowered, 
on the vacancy of any see, to seize all the temporalities, 
and to bestow on the bishop elect an equivalent in the 
impropriations belonging to the crown, ^lis pretended 
equivalent was commonly much inferior in value; and 
thus the queen, amidst all her concern for religion, follow- 
ed the example of the preceding reformers, in committing 
dejiredations on the ecclesiastical revenues. “ 

riie bishops and all incumbents were prohibited from 
alienating their revenues, and from letting leases longer than 
twenty-one years or three lives. This law seemed to be 
meant for securing the property of the church ; but as an 
exception was left in favour of the crown, great abuses 
still prevailed. It was usual for the couitiers during this 
reign to make an agreement with a bishop or incumbent, 
and to procure a fictitious alienation to the queen, who 
afterwards transferred the lands to the person agreed on.* 
'This method of pillaging the chuich was not remedied 
till the beginning of James I. The present depression of 
the clergy exposed them to all injuries; and the laity 
never stopped till thej’ had reduced the church to suen 
poverty, tliat her plunder was no longer a compensation 
for the odium incurred by it. 

A solemn and public disputation was held during this 
session, in presence of Lord Keeper Bacon, between the 
divines of the protestant and those of the catholic com- 
munion. The champions appointed to defend the religion 
of the sovereign, were, as m all former instances, entirely 
triumphant; and the popish disputants, being pronounced 
refractory and obstinate, were even punished by imprison- 
ment.' Jmboldened by this victory, the protestants ven- 
tured on the last and most important step, and brought 
into parliament a bill" for abolishing the mass, and re- 
establishing the liturgy of King Edward. Penalties were 
enacted, as well against those who departed fiom this 
mode of worship, as against those who absented themselves 
from the church and the sacraments. And thus m one 
.session, without any violence, tumult, or clamour, was 
the whole system of religion altered, on the very com- 
mencement of a reign, and by the will of a young woman, 
whose title to the crown was by many thought liable to 
great objections : an event which, though it may appear 
surprising to men m the present age, was every wdiere ex- 
pected, on the first intelligence of Ehz.ibeth’s accession. 

The Commons also made a sacrifice to the queen, more 
difficult to obtain than that of any ai tides of faith : they 
voted a subsidy of four shillings in the pound on land, 
and two shillings and eight pence on movables, together 
with two fifteenths."' The House, in no instance, departed 
from the most respectful deference and complaisance 
towards the queen. Even the impoitunate address which 
they made her, on the conclusion of the session, to fix her 
clioice of a husband, could not, they supposed, be very 


disagreeable to one of her sex and age. The address was 
couched in the most lespectful expressions; yet met with 
a refusal from the queen. She told the speaker, that as 
the application from the House was conceived in gencr.il 
terms, only recommending marriage, without pretending 
to direct her choice of a husband, she could not take 
offence at the address, or regard it otherwise than as a new 
instance of their aflectionate attachment to her : that an\ 
further interposition on their part would have ill become 
cither them to make as subjects, or her to bear as an in- 
dependent princess : that even while she was a jirivate 
person, and exposed to much danger, she had always 
declined that engagement, which she regarded as an en- 
cumbrance ; much more, at present, would she persevere 
in this sentiment, when the charge of a great kingdom 
was committed to her, and her life ought to be entirely 
devoted to promoting the interests of religion, and tlie 
happiness of her subjects : that as England was her hus- 
band, xvedded to her by this nledge, (and here she showed 
her finger with the same gold ring upon it with which 
she had solemnly betrothed herself to the kingdom at her 
inauguration,) so all Englishmen were her 
children ; and while she was employed in ' ' 
rearing or governing such a family, she could not deem 
herself barren, or her life useless and unprofitable : that if 
she ever enteitamed thoughts of changing her condit.on, 
the care of her subjects’ welfare would still be uppermost 
in her thoughts ; but should she live and die a virgin, she 
doubted not but Divine Providence, seconded by their 
counsels and her own measures, would be able to prevent 
all dispute with regard to the succession, and secure them 
a sovereign, who, perhaps, better than her own issue, 
would imitate her example, in loving and cherishing her 
people : and that, for her part, she desired that no higher 
character, or fairer remembrance of her, should be trans- 
mitted to postentv, than to have this inscription engraved 
on her tombstone, when she should pay the last debt to 
nature: “ Here lies Elizabeth, who lived and died a 
maiden queen.”' 

After tlie prorogation of the parliament," 
the laws enacted with regard to religion were 
jmt in execution, and met with little opposition from any 
quarter. The liturgy was again introduced in the vulgar 
tongue, and the oath of supremacy was tendered to the 
clergy. The number of bishops had been reduced to four- 
teen by a sickly season which preceded ; and all these, 
except the Bishop of I.andaff, having refused compliance, 
were degraded from their sees : but of the inferior clergy 
throughout a'l England, where there are near 10,000 pa- 
rishes, only eighty rectors and vicars, fifty prebendaries, 
fifteen heads of colleges, twelve archdeacons, and as many 
deans, sacrificed their livings to their religious principles.'^ 
Those in high ecclesiastic stations, being exposed to the 
eyes of the public, seem chiefly to have placed a point of 
honour in their perseverance ; but on the whole, the pro- 
testants, in the former change introduced by Marx, appear 
to have been much more rigid and conscientious. Though 
the catholic religion, adapting itself to the senses, and 
enjoining observances which enter into the common tram 
of life, does at present lay faster hold on the mind than 
the reformed, which, being chiefly spiritual, resembles 
more a system of metaphysics ; yet was the proportion of 
zeal, as well as of knowledge, during the first ages after 
the Reformation, much greater on the side of the protest- 
ants. The catholics continued, ignorantly and su|iine!y, 
m their ancient belief, or rather their ancient practices : 
but tlie reformers, obliged to dispute on every occasion, 
and inflamed to a degree of enthusiasm by novelty and 
persecution, h id strongly attached themse'ves to their 
tenets; and were ready to sacrifice their fortunes, and 
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llie parliament also granted the queen the duties of to>ina$ro and 
poundage • but tins concession w.is at that lime regaidcil only as a matter 
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Minch people, in the present aue. from their ignorance of ancient piac- 
lues, may be apt to llnnk a little extraordinary. Her sister, after ilie 
cninmemement of the Mar with Fiance, had, fioin her own authority, im- 
postil toui marks on each fun of wine imported, and had iiuieased the 
poundage a third on all commodities. Queen Flizaheth mniinned these 
impositions as long as she thought convenient. '1 he pailiaineiit, who had 
so good an opportunity of restraining these arbitrary (axes, when they 
%oted the toniiaye and poundage, thuuj:ht not proper to n»aKe aio intmion 


of them, 'they knew that the sovereign, during that age pretentled to 
have the soie regulalum ot toreim trade, aixl that their uiiermeddling 
with that pieiogative woiihl have (liawn on them tlie severest leproof, f? 
not chastisement. See 1 cubes, vfd. i. p. nc, 1.31 e know certainly 
from the statutes and jouinals, that no such impositions were granted by 
parliament. 
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even tlieir lives, in support of their speculative and ab- 
slract principles. 

The forms and ceremonies still preserved in the English 
liturgy, as they bore some resemblance to the ancient 
service, tended further to reconcile the catholics to the 
established religion ; and as the queen permitted no other 
mode of \iorship, and at the same time struck out eveiy 
thing that could be ofleiisive to them in the new liliirg\,“ 
even those who \\ere addicted to the Romish comiiniiiion 
made no scruple of attending tlie est.iblislicd ehiirch. 
Had Elirabeth gratified her own iiidin.itions, the evtciior 
aiipeaianre, which is the diitf i irt iimstance «ilh the peo- 
ple, would hate been still more simil.ir In Iwcni the new 
and the ancient lorm of worship. Her love of state and 
magnificence, which she allcclctl in ivciy thing, inspired 
her with an inclination towaids the pomp of the catholic 
religion; and it was mcieU in ronipliancc with the pre- 
judices of her pally, that slii' gate up cither images or the 
addiesses to saints, or piatcrs (ni the dead.'" .Some foreign 
princes intei posed, to prorure the Rom, mists the privilege 
of senarate assemblies in ji.uticular cities, but the queen 
would not comply with their rcc|iicst; and she repiesented 
the manifest danger of distnihnig the national peace by a 
toleration of dilleient religions.'' 

Peace villi While the queen and parliament were 
toiiice. employed in settling the public religion, the 
negociations for a peace were still conducted, first at Cer- 
camp, then at Chateau-Cambrcsis, between the ministers 
of ]' ranee, Spam, and England: and Elizabeth, though 
cquall) prudent, was not equally successful in this trans- 
action. Philip emploved liis utmost cfl'orts to procure 
the restitution of Calais, both as hound in honour to in- 
demnify England, which, merely on his account, had 
been drawn into the war, and as engaged in inteiest to 
remove hraiice to a distance from his frontiers in the Low 
Countries. So long as ho enteitamcd hopes of espousing 
the queen, ho delayed conebiding a peace with Henry; 
and even after the change of religion in Eiigl.and deprived 
him of all such views, his ministers hinted to her a pio- 
jiosal, which may be regarded as lo.isoiiable and honour- 
able. Though all bis own terms with I'lnnte were set- 
tled, he sfemed willing to continue the war till she should 
obt.iin satisf.iction ; nrovirled she would stipulate to ad- 
heic to the .Siianish alb.uitt, ,uid continue hostilities 
against Henry dm mg the course of si\ years:'' but Isbza- 
beth, aftei consulting with her miuisteis, wisely reiectcd 
this ]iioposal. She was sensible of the low st.'itc of her 
finances; tie gicat debts contr.uted bv her father, bro- 
ther, and sisier; the disorders introduced into every part 
of the admniistiation ; the divisions b\ which her people 
weie agitated; and she w, is convinced that nothing but 
traiupiillity during some ye.irs could bring the Kingdom 
again into a flouiishing conibtion, or enable her to act 
with digintv and vigour in her Ir.msaelions w itli foreign 
nations, ^yell ac(|uaiiiled with the value which Henry 
put upon Cal, US, and the impossibility , during the present 
emergence, of leiovciiiig it by tre.i'ty, she was willing 
liUliei to sutler that loss, th.m suhiuit to such a dependence 
on Sp.iin, as she must expei t to fill into, if she continued 
pertinaeiouslv m her |iresenl demand Slie ordered, there- 
fore, hei amh.issadors. Lord Isffingham, the Tbshop of 
Ely, and Dr. Wolton, to conclude the iiegociation, and to 
settle a peace with Henry, on any reasonable terms. 
Lenrv oflercd to stipulate a marriage between the eldest 
daughter of the dauphin, and the eldest son of Elizabeth ; 
and to engage for the restitution of Cal, ns as the dowre of 
that princess;' but as the ipiecn was sensible that this 
ticaty would iqipear to the world a palpable evasion, she 
insisted unoti iiioie equitable, at least more plausible, con- 
d^itions, it was at last agreed, that Henry should restore 
C.il.us at the exirn.ition of eight yeais; th.it in case of 
f.iibire, he should pav five hundred thousand crow'iis, and 
the ipieen’s title to Calais still remain ; that he should 
find the security of seven or eight foreign ineichants, not 
natives of I'r.mce, for the payment of tins sum; that he 
should deliver five hostages 'till that scciirity weie pro- 
vided; th.it if Isbzabeth broke the peace witli Fnmeo or 
Scotl.md dining the interval, she should forfeit all title to 
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Calais ; but if Henry made war on Elizabeth, he should 
be obliged immediately to restore that fortress.f All men 
of penetration easily saw that these stipulations were but 
a colouiable jiretenee for abandoning Calais; but they 
excused the queen on account of the necessity of her 
aflairs; and they even extolled her prudence in submit- 
ting, without further struggle, to that necessity. A peace 
with Scotland was a necessary consequence of that with 
France. 

Philip and Henry terminated hostilities oy a mutual 
restitution of all ]ilaces taken during the course of the 
war; and I’hibp espoused the Princess Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Fiance, formerly betrothed to his son Don 
Carlos. The Duke of Savoy married Margaret, Henry’s 
sister, and obtained a restitution of all his dominions of 
Savoy and Piedmont, except a few towns retained by 
France. And thus general tranquillity seemed to be re- 
stored to Euro]ie. 

But though peace was concluded between 
France and England, there soon appeared a Sr V"n,i" 
giound of (]iiairel, of the most serious nature, Queen of 
and wliich was afterwards attended with the 
most important consequences. The two marriages of 
Henry VIH. that with Catherine of Arragon, and that 
w ith zVime Boleyn, were incompatible with each other ; 
and It seemed impossible that both of them could be 
regarded as valid and legal; but still the birth of Eliz.i- 
beth lav under some disadvantages, to which that of her 
sister Mary was not exposed. Henry’s first marriage had 
obtained the sanction of all the powers, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, which were then acknowledged in England; 
and It was natural for protestanis, as well as Romanists, 
to .allow, on account of the sincere intention of tlie parties, 
that their issue ought to be icgardcd as legitimate. ]3ut 
his divorce and second marriage had been concluded in 
direct opposition to the see of Rome; and thougli they 
had been ratified by the authority both of the Engbsli 
parliament and convocation, those who were strongly 
attached to the catholic communion, and who re.isonecl 
with great stiictiiess, were led to regard them as entirely 
inv.abd, and to deny altogether the queen’s right of suc- 
cession. The next licir of blond was the Queen of .‘'cotv, 
now married to the dau|)hiii; and the great ]iovvcr of th.it 
princess, joined to her plausible title, lendered her a for- 
midable rival to Elizabeth. The King of Franco h.ul 
secretly been soliciting at Romo a bull of excommunic.a- 
tion against the queen ; and she had here been bchnlden 
to the good olTlces of Philip, who, from interest more than 
either fiicnilship or generosity, h.id iicgociated in her 
kivoiir, and h.id succossfully opposed the pictciisions of 
Heiirv. But the court of France was not discouraged 
xvith this r"]uiKe : the Duke of Guise, and his brothers, 
thinking th.it it would much augment their credit, if their 
niece should bung an accession of England, as she liad 
already done of Scotland, to the crown of France, engaged 
the king not to neglect the claim, and by their pcisuasion, 
he ordcied his son and daughter-m-law'to assume openly 
the arms as well as title of England, and to quarter these 
.arms on all their equipages, furmture,and liveries. M'hcn 
the English ambassador complained of this iiijurv, he 
could obtain nothing but an evasive answer; that as the 
Queen of Scots was descended from the blood loval of 
England, she was entitled, by the example of many 
princes, to assume the arms of' that kingdom. But be- 
sides that this practice had never prevailed without jicr- 
nussion being first obtained, and wathout m.aking a visible 
ditlcrence between the arms, Elizabeth plainly saw, that 
this pretension had not been advanced duiing the reign 
of her sister Marv ; and that therefore the King ot France 
intended, on the first opportunity, to dispute her legitimacy 
and her title to the crown. Alarmed at the dangci, she 
thenceforth conceived a violent jealousy against the Queen 
of Scots ; and was determined, as far as possible, to inca- 
pacitate Henry from the execution of his piojctt. The 
sudden death of that monarch, who was killed in a tour- 
nament at Paris, while celebrating the espousals of his 
sister with the Duke of Savoy, altered not her views. 
Being informed that his successor Francis II. still con- 
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finued to assume, without reserve, the title of King of 
England, she began to consider him and his queen as her 
mortal enemies ; and the present situation ol affairs in 
Scotland affoided her a favourable opportunity, both of 
revenging the injury, and providing for her own safety. 

Aff.’.rs or The murder of the caidinal primate at St. 

scoiUnd. Andrews had deprived the Scottish catholics 
of a head, whose severity, courage, and capacity, had len- 
dered him extremely formidable to the innovators in reli- 
gion ; and the execution of the laws against heresy began 
thenceforth to be more remiss. The queen-regent govern- 
ed the kingdom by prudent and moderate counsels ; and 
as she was not disposed to sacrifice the civil interests of 
the state to the bigotry or interests of the clergy, she deem- 
ed It more expedient to temporize, and to connive at the 
progress of a doctrine which she had not power entirely to 
repress. IVlien informed of the death of Edward, and the 
accession of Mary to the crown of England, she enteitain- 
ed hopes, that the Scottish reformers, deprived of the coun- 
tenance which they received from that powerful kingdom, 
would lose their ardour with their prospect of success, and 
would gradually return to the faith of their ancestors. But 
the progress and revolutions of religion are little governed 
by tne usual mardins of civil policy ; and the event much 
disappointed the expectations of the regent. Many of the 
English preachers, terrified with the severity of Mary’s 
government, took shelter in Scotland, where they found 
more protection, and a milder administration, and while 
they propagated their theological tenets, they filled the 
whole kingdom with a just horror against the cruelties of 
the bigoted catholics, and showed their disciples the fate 
which they must expect, if ever their adversaries should 
obtain an uncontrolled authority over them. 

A hierarchy, moderate in its acquisitions of power and 
riches, mav safely grant a toleration to sectaries ; and the 
more it softens the zeal of innovators by lenity and liberty, 
the more secuiely will it possess those advantages which 
the legal establishments bestow upon it. But where 
superstition has raised a chureli to such an exorbitant 
height as that of Rome, persecution is less the result of 
bigotry in the priests, than of a necessary policy ; and the 
rigour of law is the only method of repelling the attacks of 
men, who, beside religious zeal, have so many other mo- 
tives, derived both from public and private interests, to 
engage them on the side of innovation. But though such 
overgrown hierarchies may long support themselves by 
these violent expedients, the time comes when seventies 
tend only to enrage the new sectaries, and make them break 
through all bounds of reason and moderation. This crisis 
was now visibly approaching in Scotland ; and whoever 
considers merely the transactions resulting from it, will be 
inclined to throw the blame equally on both parties ; who- 
ever enlarges his view, and reflects on the situations, will 
remark the necessary progress of human affairs, and the 
operation of those principles which are inherent in human 
nature. 

liiformaiion Some heads of the reformers in Scotland, 

m bcoildmi. such as the Earl of Argyle, his son Lord 
Lome, the Earls of Morton and Glencarne, Erskine of 
Dun, and others, observing the danger to which they were 
exposed, and desirous to propagate their principles, enter- 
ed privately into a bond or association ; and called them- 
selves the Congregation of the Lord, in contradistinction 
to the established church, which thev denominated the 
Congiegation of Satan. The tenor of the bond was as 
follows : “ We, perceiving how Satan, in his members, the 
Antichrist of our time, do cruelly rage, seeking to over- 
throw and to destroy the gospel of Christ and his congre- 
gation, ought, according to our bounden duty, to strive, in 
our Master’s cause, even unto the death, being certain of 
the victory in him. We do therefore promise, before 
the Majesty of God and his congregation, that we, by his 
grace, shall with all diligence continually apiily our w’hole 
power, substance, and our very lives, to maintain, set for- 
ward, and establish the most blessed word of God and his 
congregation ; and shall labour, by all possible means, to 
have faithful ministers, truly and purely to minister Christ’s 
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gospel and sacraments to his people : we shall maintain 
them, nourish them, and defend them, the whole congre- 
gation of Chnst, and every member thereof, by our whole 
power, and at the hazard of our lives, against Satan, and 
all wicked power, who may intend tyranny and trouble 
against the said congregation : unto which holy word and 
congregation we do join ourselves; and we forsake and 
renounce the congregation of Satan, wdth all the supersti- 
tious abomination and idolatry thereof; and moreover 
shall declare ourselves manifestly enemies thereto, by this 
faithful promise before God, testified to this congregation 
by our subscriptions. At Edinburgh, the third of Decem- 
ber, 1557.” e 

Had the subscribers of this zealous league been content 
only to demand a toleration of the new opinions ; how- 
ever incompatible their pretensions might have been with 
the policy of the church of Rome, they would have had 
the praise of opposing tyrannical laws, enacted to support 
an establishment prejudicial to civil society: but it is 
plain that they carried their views much further ; and their 
practice immediately discovered the spirit by which they 
were actuated. Supported by the authority which they 
thought belonged to them as the congregation of the Lord, 
they ordained, that prayers in the vulgar tongue'' should 
be used in all the parish churches of the kingdom ; and 
that preaching, and the interpretation of the Scriptures, 
should be practised in private houses, till God should 
move the prince to grant public preaching by faithful and 
true ministers.' Such bonds of association are always the 
forerunners of rebellion ; and this violent invasion of the 
established religion was the actual commencement of it. 

Before this league was publicly known or avowed, the 
clergy, alarmed with the progress of the Reformation, at- 
tempted to recover their lost authority by a violent exercise 
of power, which tended still further to augment the zeal 
and number of their enemies. Hamilton the primate 
seized Walter Mill, a priest of irreproachable life, who had 
embraced the new doctrines; and having tried him at St. 
Andrews, condemned him to the flames for heresy. Such 
general aversion was entertained against this barbarity, that 
It was some time before the bishops could prevail on any 
one to act the part of a civil judge, and pronounce sentence 
upon Mill ; and even after'the time of his e.xecution was 
fixed, all the shops of St. Andrews being shut, no one 
would sell a rope to tie him to the stake, and the primate 
himself was obliged to furnish this implement. The man 
bore the torture with that courage, which, though usual on 
these occasions, always appears supernatural and astonish- 
ing to the multitude. The people, to express their abhor- 
rence against the cruelty of the priests, raised a monument 
of stones on the place of his execution ; and ns fast as the 
stones were removed by order of the clergy, they were 
again supplied from the voluntary zeal of the populace.i* 
It is in vain for men to oppose the severest punishment to 
the united motives of religion and public applause ; and 
this was the last barbarity of the kind which the catholics 
had the power to exercise in Scotland. 

Some time after, the people discovered their sentiments 
in such a manner as was sufficient to prognosticate to the 
priests the fate which was awaiting them. It was usual on 
the festival of St. Giles, the tutelar saint of Edinburgh, to 
carry in procession the image of that saint; but the pro- 
testants, in order to prevent the ceremony, found means, 
on the eve of the festival, to purloin the statue from the 
church ; and they pleased themselves with imagining the 
surprise and disappointment of his votaries. The clergy, 
however, framed hastily a new image, which, in derision, 
was called by the people, young St. Giles ; and they car- 
ried it through the streets, attended by all the ecclesiastics 
in the town and neighbourhood. The multitude abstained 
from violence so long as the queen-regent continued a 
spectator, but the moment she retired, they in^led the 
idol, threw it in the mire, and broke it in pieces. The flight 
and terror of the priests and friars, who, it was remarked, 
deserted in his greatest distress the object of their worship, 
was the source of universal mockery and laughter. 

Encouraged by all these appearances, the Congregation 
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proceeded vitli alacrity in,openly soliciting subsciiptions 
to their leacue ; and the death of' Wary of England, with 
the accession of Ehrabeth, which hajipened about this 
time, contiibiited to increase tlieir hopes of final success 
in their undcrlahing. They ventuied to present a pdition 
to the regent, tiaving a reformation of the church, and of 
the uncled, smii/'/o/m/s and deti'-tublc lives of the pielatcs 
and ecclesiastics.i Tlicy fiameif a petition, which they 
intended to ]iicsent to pailiament, and in whith, aflii pre- 
mising that thev could not comnninieate with the damna- 
ble idolalrj and intoleiable abuses of the papistical chuich, 
they dcsiied that the laws ag.iinsl heictits shoulil be c\e- 
cuted In the civil magistrate alone, and that the Sdiptiirc 
should he the sole rule in judging of heicsj."' Tlieveten 
petitioned the roiivoiation,aiui insisted th.il (iiajeis sLould 
he Sind in the Milgar tongue, and that bishops should be 
chosen with the consent of the gentrs of the dioeese, and 
priests with the consent of tlie panslnoners." The icgcnt 
prudently tcmjiorized between these pai ties ; aid as she 
aimed at pioeuring a iiiatrniionial crown for her son-in- 
law, the danplim, she was, on that as well as other ac- 
counts, unw dlnig to come to extremities with either of 
them. 

Blit after this concession was obtained, she rcccned 
ordeis fiom brance, probably dictated by the violent 
spirit of her brothels, to jiroceed with rigour against the 
reformeis, and to rcstoio tlie roval authority by some 
signal act of ]iower.‘' She made the more eminent of the 
protostaiit teachers be cited to ai'iiear befoie the council 
at Stirling; but when their followers were maiching 
thither in great multitudes, ni order to piotect and coun- 
tenance them, she entertained apprehensions of an insur- 
lectioiijiiiid, It IS said, dissipated tW people by a promise,P 
tliat nothing should bo done to the prejudice ’of tlie minis- 
ters. Sentence, however, was iiassed, bj which all the 
ministers wore pronounced rebels, on account of their not 
appearing: a measuie which enraged the people, and 
made them resolve to oppose the icgent’s authuiiu by 
force of arms, and to proceed to extremities against the 
clergj of the established religion. 

In this ciitical time, .lohii Knox ariived fioin Geneva, 
where he had passed S0Ine_v(al^nl b.niishment, aiidwhere 
he had imbibed, from Ins commerce with Calvin, the 
highest f.iiiitticisin of Ins sect, augmented by the n.itive 

mil M.iv ‘hiiracter. He had been 

‘ ' invited hack to Scotland bv the leaders of 
the Refill Illation ; and moiintnigtlie pulpit at Perth, during 
the presnit firineiit of nun’s minds, he declaimed with his 
usual vehenuiicc against the idolatrv and other abomina- 
tions of the elniuli of Uome, and incited his auduiicc to 
exiit then utiuo-t ri ill for its siibveision. Apiust was so 
imprudent after this sirmon, as to open Ins repositoiv of 
iniiiges and leliis, and j n pare hiinsdf to say mass. 
The audience, exaltid to a disposition for any fuiious 
eiiteipiise, wire as much em.igeci as if the spectacle had 
not been cpiite familiiii to them ; thev attachrd the priest 
with furv, bloke the im.iges in pieces, tore the pictures, 
ovcrilirevv the all iis, scallcied about the sacretl vases ; and 
left no iiiipliMiieiil ol nlol iiroiis woiship, as thev teimed 
It, entire oi uiidelaced. 'J'hey tliiiice jirocecded, with ad- 
ditional minibeis and augmented lage, to the monasteries 
of the gicw and black fiiars, which thev pillaged iii an 
instant: the Cartlnisiaiis underwent the same kite : and 
the populace, not content with robbing and expelling the 
monks, vented their fury on the bnilcliiigs which had been 
the receptacles of such abommatioii ; and in a little tune 
nothing but the walls of these edifices were left standing. 
The inhabit, lilts oi Coiipar, in Fife, soon after iiiiitatecl tlie 
example.'i 

CuilM.irsm The queen-rcj:ent, piovoked at these vio- 

Siciti.111,1. lences, assembled an army, and prepared to 
chastise the rebels. She had about two tliousiiiid Ficiich 
under her comiiiancl, with a few Scottish troops ; and being 
assisted by such of the nobility as were well affected to 
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her, she pitched her camp within ten miles of Perth. Even 
the Eail of Argvle, and Loid James Stuart, Piior of St. 
Andievvs, the queen’s natural brother, thougb deeply en- 
gaged with the leformers, attended the regent in' tins 
eiitei prise, either because they blamed the fury of the po- 
piil.ice, or hoped, by their own influence and anthorit}, to 
mediate some agreement between the paities. Tlie Con- 
gregation, on the other band, made iirejiarations for de- 
le nee; and being joined bv the Earl of Glencarne, from 
the 'West, and being connteiianced by many of the nobility 
and gently, they iippe.iicd foinndable fiom tlieir numbers, 
as well as fiom the real by winch they were animated, 
'riicy.sent an address to the regent, where they jilainly m- 
snmated, that if they were inirsucd to extremities, by the 
cnicl hcails the cliurclimen, they would have lecourse to 
foreign powers for assistance; and they subscribed them- 
selves her faithful subjects in all things not repugnant to 
God,^ assuming, at the same time, the name of the Paitb- 
ful Congiegiition of Christ Jesus.'' They iqipbed to the 
nobility attending her, and maintained that tlieir own past 
violences vveie justified by the word of God, wliicb com- 
mands the godly to destroy idolatry, and all the monu- 
nienls of it ; and though all civil authority was sacred, yet 
was there a great diflereiice between the authority and the 
persons who exercised it,® and that it ought to be con- 
sidered, wlielber or not those abominations, called by the 
pestilent napists, leligion, and winch they defend by fiie 
and sword, be the true religion of Christ Jesus. They 
remonstiatod w ith such of tlie queen's army as had formerly 
embraced tlieir party, and told them, “ Tliat as tliey were 
already reputed traitors by God, they should likewise be 
excommumented fiom their society , and from the jinrtici- 
pation of the sacraments of the church, which God by Ins 
mighty power bad erected among tliem; whose ministers 
have tlie same authority wliicli Clirist granted to Ins apos- 
tles in these words, B '/io'c .vi'ii? ijc sliull forgive sim/t he 
forgnrn-, and icho^e situ j/c siiiiil fetuin slttili It reftttittii.’'^ 
V p may lieie see, that these new saints were no less lofty 
in their jirctensions than the ancient hierarchy : no w onder 
they were enraged against the latter, as their liv.ils m do- 
minion. They joined to all these declarations an address 
to^lhcestablishcij church; ami they affixed tins title to it: 
“ To the generation of Anlichrist, the pestilent preiat(>nnd 
{hetr s/titiiititgs" m Scotland, the Congregation ol Chri'-t 
Jesus within the same saveth.” The tenor of the niam- 
festow.is sintahle to the title They told the ecclesiastics, 
“ As ye by tyranny intend net only to destroy onr bodies, 
but also bv the same to liold onr souls in bondage of the 
devil, snbiect to idolatry; so shall we, with all the force 
and powei which God sliall giant unto ns, execute just 
venaeanec and ]ninisbnie‘iit upon you : vea, we shall begin 
tile same war wbieb God eommandeci Israel lo exceiite 
against llio Cimaamtes; that is, contrart of )ieaee sbiill 
never be made till yon desist (lom yourcqion idolatiy and 
cinel persecution of God’s cliildre'ii. And this, lii the 
name ol the eternal God, and of bis son Clnist Jesus, 
whose verity we jirofcss, and gospel we have |ireaelied, and 
lioh sncraincnts rightly administered, we signify unto vou, 
to be 0111 intent, so far as God will assist us to witlistaiid 
your idolatrv. Take this foi warning, and be not de- 
ceived.”'' V nil these ontiageoiis symptoms, commenced 
in Scolliind that cant, hvpocnsy, and fanaticism, which 
long infested that kingdom, and' wliicli, tliougli now mol- 
lified by the lenity of the civil power, is still ready to break 
out on all occasions. 

The queen-regent finding such obstinate zeal in the 
rebels, was content to cmbriiro the counsels of Argvle and 
the Prior of St. Andrews, and to form an accommodation 
with them. She was received into Perth, which submitted, 
on her promising an indemnity for jiast ofl'ences, ami 
engaging not to leave anv French gariison in the place. 
Comnlnmts, very ill founded, immediately in osc, concern- 
ing llic iiifractioii of this cajutiilation. Some of the m- 
habitants, it was pretended, were molested, on ncconnt of 
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the late violences ; and some companies of Scotch soldiers, 
supposed to be in French pay, were quartered in the town ; 
whicli step, though taken on very plausible giounds, was 
loudly exclaimed against by the Congregation.^ It is 
asserted, that the regent, to justify these measures, de- 
clared that princes ought not to have their promises loo 
strictly urged upon them ; nor was any faith to be kept with 
heretics ; and that, for her part, could she find as good a 
colour, she would willingly bereave all these men of their 
lives and fortunes.' But it is nowise likely that such 
expre'Sions ever dropped from this prudent and virtuous 
princess. On the contrary, it appears, that all these vio- 
lences vere disagreeable to her; that she was in this par- 
ticular overruled by the authority of the French counsellors 
placed about ber ; and that she often thought, if the 
management of those affairs had been intrusted wholly to 
herself, she could easily, without force, have accommo- 
dated all differences.^ 

The Congregation, inflamed with their own zeal, and 
enraged by these disappointments, remained not long in 
tr.anquillity. Even before they left Perth, and while as 
yet they had no colour to complain of any violation of 
treaty, they had signed a new covenant, in which, besides 
their engagements to mutual defence, they vowed, in the 
name of God, to employ their uhole [lower in destroying 
every thing that dishonoured his holy name; and this 
covenant was subscribed, among others, by Argyle, and 
the Prior of St. Andrew’s." These two leaders now 
desired no hetter pretence for deserting the regent, and 
openly joining their associates, than the complaints, how- 
ever doubtful, Of rather false, of her breach of promise. 
The Congregation also, encouraged by this accession of 
force, gave themselves up entirely to the furious zeal of 
Knox, and renewed at Crail, Anstruther, and other places 
in Fife, like depredations on the churches and monasteries 
with those formerly committed at Perth and Coupar. 
The regent, who marched against them with her army, 
finding their power so much increased, was glad to con- 
clude a truce for a few days, and to pass over with her 
forces to the Lothians. The reformers besieged and took 
Perth; proceeded thence to Stirling, where they exercised 
their usual fury ; and finding nothing able to resist them, 
they bent their march to Edinburgli, the inhabitants of 
which, as they had already anticipated the zeal of the 
Congregation against the churches and monasteries, gladly 
opened their gates to them. Tlie regent, with a few forces 
which remained with her, took shelter in Dunbar, where 
she foitified herself, in expectation of a reinforcement 
from France. 

IMeanwhile, she employed her partisans in representing 
to the people the dangerous consequences of this open 
rebellion ; and she endeavoured to convince them, that 
the Lord James, under pretence of religion, had formed 
the scheme of wiesting tlie sceptre from the hands of the 
sovereign. By these considerations many were engaged 
to desert the army of the Congregation ; but much more 
by the want of pay or any means of subsistence; and the 
regent, observing the malcontents to be much weakened, 
ventured to march to Edinburgh, with a design of sup- 
pressing them. On the interposition of the Duke of 
Chatelrault, who still adhered to her, she agreed to a 
capitulation, in which she granted them a toleration of 
their religion, and they engaged to commit no further 
depredations on the churches. Soon after they evacuated 
the city; and before they left it, they proclaimed the 
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pressed with taxes to maintain armies. Knox, p. JGl, 165. And even if 
they had been in Piench pay, it Itad been no breach of the capitulation, 
since they wi re national troops, not French. Knox does not sa^', p. 139, 
that an> of the inliabitaiils of Perth were tried or punished for their past 
offences, but only lhat they were oppressed with the ouaitenngot soldiers: 
and tlie (Vmgreyafion, in their manifesto, say onlj' that many of them had 
fled for ffai. 'Ihis plain detection ot the calumny, with regard to the 
breach of the capitulation of Perth, may make us suspect a like calumny 
^V!lh repard to the pretended promise not to give sentence against the 
ministers The affair lay alfopether between the regent and the Laird of 
Dun; and tliat gentleman, though a man of sense and character, might be 
Willing to take some geiiei.U professions tor promises If the queen, over- 
awed f»y the power ot the Congi egation, gave such a promise m oider to 
have liberty to proceed to a sentence ; how could she expect to have power 


articles of agreement ; but they took care to publish only 
the articles favourable to themselves, and they werti guilty 
of an imposture, in adding one to the number, nameh, 
that idolatry should not again be erected in any place 
wlu-re It was at that time suppressed.'' 

An agreement, concluded while men were in this dis- 
position, could not be durable; and both sides endea- 
voured to strengthen themselves as much as possible 
against the ensuing rupture, which appeared inevitable. 
The resent, having got a reinforcement of one thousand 
men from France, began to ibrtify Leith ; and the Congre- 
gation seduced to their party the Duke of Chatelrault, 
who had long appeared inclined to join them, and who 
was at last determined by the arrival of his son, the Earl 
of Arran, from Fr.ince, where be had escaped many 
dangers, from the jealousy, as well as bigotry, of Henry 
and the Duke of Guise. More French troops soon after 
disembarked, under the command of La Biosse, who was 
followed by the Bishop of Amiens, and three doctors of 
the Sorbonne. These last were supplied with store of 
svilogisras, authorities, citations, and scholastic arguments 
winch they intended to oppose to the Scottish preachers, 
and which they justly presumed would acquire force, and 
produce conviction, by the influence of the French arms 
and artillery." 

The constable Montmorency bad always opposed the 
marriage of the dauphin with the Queen of Scots, and 
bad foretold, that by forming such close connexions with 
Scotland, the ancient league would be dissolved ; and the 
natives of that kinedom, jealous of a foreiim yoke, would 
soo I become, instead of allies attached by interest and 
inclination, the most inveterate enemies to the French 
government. But though the event seemed now to have 
justified the prudence of that aged minister, it is not im- 
probable, considering the violent counsels by which France 
was governed, that the insurrection was deemed a favour- 
able event ; as affording a pretence for sending over armies, 
for entirely subduing the country, for attainting the rebels,'' 
and for preparing means thence to inrade England, and 

S ort Mary’s title to the crown of that kingdom. The 
irs of the Congregation, well acquainted with tlnse 
views, were not insensible of their danger, and saw that 
their only safety consisted in the vigour and success of 
their measures. ’ They were encouraged bv the intelligence 
received of the sudden death of Henry II. ; and having 
passed an act from their own authority, depriving the 
queen-dowager of the regency, and ordeiing all the French 
troops to evacuate the kingdom, they collected forces to 
put their edict in execution against them. They again be- 
came masters of Edinburgh ; hut found themselves unable 
to keep long possession of that city. Then tumultuary 
armies, assembled in haste, and supported by no pay, soon 
separated ujion the least disaster, or even any delay of 
success; and were incapable of resisting such veteran 
troops as tlie French, who were also seconded by some of 
the Scottisli nobility, among whom, the Earl of Botliwe'l 
distinguished himself. Hearing that the Marquis of 
Elbeuf, brother to the regent, was levying an army against 
them in Germany, they thought themselves excusable for 
applying, in this extremity, to the assistance of England ; 
and, as the sympathy of religion, as well as regard to 
national liberty, had now counterbalanced the ancient 
animositv acainst that kingdom, tins measure w.is the 
result of inc'ination, no less than of interest." Maitland 
of Lidington, therefore, and Robert Melvil, were secretly 

<o execute a sentence so insidiously obt.iined ^ And to « liat purpose could 
It serve' 

a Keith, p 89. Knox, p. 138. 

b Knox, p. 1,53, 155. I liis nntlior pretends tint tins article was 

agreed to vei bally, but thjit the queen’s scribes omitied it in tlie treaty 
which was sisned '1 he stor^ is\ei> un!iket>,oi i.nher vcr> absnnl , anti 
in the mean time it is allowetl that the artit le is not in tlie treaty , nnr ilo 
the ConpreuMtion, in their subsequent manitesto, insist upon it P* 

181. Besides, v-ould the queen regent, in an article of a treaty’, call her 
ow'n religion idolatry ^ 
c Spofswood, p. 134 'Ihnan. lib x\n c. 10 
diorbes, vol i. p. 139 liman lib. xxi'.c , 

e T he .Scotch louts, in then (let Irtration. sa^ . “ I low far we have soiieht 
support of England, or ot any oflier [ninre, anil what just cause we hatl 
ami have so to <lo, we shall sliortlv make manitest nntn the world, to the 
praise of Gotl’s holy name, and to the (ontiision of all those that slander 
us torso doing • lor tins we teal not to conttss, lhat as m thi'i enteipriie 
against tlie devil, against idolatry and the maintainffs of llie same, we 
chiefly and only seek God’s glory to he notified unto men sin to be pun.sh- 
ed, and virtue to be maintained , so, where power faileth of ourselves, wo 
will seek it wheresoever God shall offer the same.” Knox, p. 176. 
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despatclied by the Congregation to solicit succours from 
Elizabeth. 

Interposition of coH/icil of Elizabeth did not 

the queen in long deliberate in agreeing to this retjuest, 
bcoicli aileirs ^vhicli concurred so well with the views and 
interests of their mistress. Cecil, in particular, repiesented 
to tlie queen, that the union of tlie crowns of Scotland 
n.rid Freince, both of them the lieredititry enemies of 
land, was eter regarded as a pernicious event ; and her 
ather, as well as Piotector Somerset, had tniplojed erery 
expedient, both of war and negociatioii, to prevent it; 
that the claim wliicli Mary adianced to the ciowii, ren- 
dered the present situ.itiou of England still moie danger- 
ous, and demanded, on the pait of the queen, the greatest 
vigilance and precaution : tliat the capacity, ambition, 
and exoibitant views of the l.imily of Guise, who now 
governed the Ficncli counsels, were sufficiently known ; 
and they themselves made no secret of their design to 
place tlieir niece on the tliroiie of England : that deeming 
themselves secure of success, they had already, somewhat 
^prudently and prematurelv, taken oft' the mask ; and 
Throgmorton, the English anihas'ador at Pans, sent over, 
by every courier, incontestable proofs of their hostile in- 
tentions :f that they only waited (ill Scotland should be en- 
tirely subdued ; and having thus deprived the English of 
the advantages resulting from their situation and naval 
power, they prepared means for subverting the queen’s au- 
thority ; tliat the zealous catholics in England, discontented 
with the present government, and satisfied m the legality 
of Mary’s title, would bring them considerable reinforce- 
ment, and would disturb every measure of defence against 
that formidable power : that the only expedient for prevent- 
ing these designs was to seize the present opportunity, and 
take advantage of a like zeal in the protestants of Scot- 
land ; nor could any doubt be entertained with regard to 
the Justice of a measure, founded on such evident reces- 
sity, and directed only to the ends of self-preservation : 
that thougli a French war, attended with great expense, 
seemed tlie necessary consequence of supporting the mal- 
contents m Scotland, that power, if removecl to the con- 
tinent, would be much less formidable; and a small 
disbursement at present would, in the end, be found the 
greatest frugality : and that the domestic dissensions of 
trance, which every day augmented, together with the 
alliance of Philip, who, notwithstanding his bigotry and 
hvpocrisy, would never permit the entire conqu^t of 
England, were sufficient to secure the queen against the 
dangerous ambition and resentment of the house of 
Guise.t' 

ElizabetlFs piopensity to caution and economy was, 
though with some difficulty overcome by these powerful 
motives ; and she prepaied herself to support, by arms 
and money, the declining affaiis of the Congregation in 
Scotland, bhe equipped a fleet, which consisted of thir- 
teen sliips of war; and pvinij the command of it to 
.V fnth of Forth : she appointed 

the young Duke of Noifolk her lieutenant in the northern 
counties, and she assembled at Berwick an army of eiW t 
thousand men, under the command of Lord Gray, warden 
of the east and middle marches. Though the court of 
France, sensible of the danger, offered her to make im- 
niediate restitution of Calais, provided she would not 
interpose in the affairs of Scotland ; she resolutely replied 
that she never would put an inconsiderable fisbin<--town 
in competition with the safety of her dominions;' a7id she 
still continued her preparations. She concluded a treaty 
ot mutual defence witli the Congregation, which was to 
last during the mairiage of the Queen of Scots with 
Francis, and a year after; and she promised never to 
clesist till the 1‘iench had entirely evacuated Scotland.^ 
And haying thus taken all proper measures for success, 
and received from the Scots six hostages for the perform- 
ance of the articles, she ordered her fleet and armv to 
begin their operations. 

D. 1500. The appearance of Elizabeth’s fleet in tlie 
1- disconcerted the French army, who 
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were at that time ravaging the county of Fife ; and obliged 
them to make a circuit by Stirling, in order to reach Leith, 
where they prepared themselves for defence. The English 
army, reinforced by five thousand Scots,* sat down before 
the place ; and after two skirmishes, in the former of which 
the English had the advantage, in the latter the Erench, 
they liegan to batter the town ; and though repulsed with 
considciablc loss m a rash and ill-conducted assault, they 
reduced the garrison to great difficulties. Their dis- 
tress was augmented by two events ; the dispersion 
by a storm of D’Elheuf’s fleet, which carried a consider- 
able army on board,"' and the death of the queen-regent, 
who expired about this time in the castle of Edinburgh ; 
a woman endowed with all the capacity which shone forth 
in her family, but possessed of much more virtue and 
moderation than appeared m the conduct of the other 
branches of it. The French, who found it impossible to 
^bsist for want of provisions, and who saw, that the 
English were continually reinforced by fresh 
numbers, were obliged to c.apitulate' : and 5"’ -'“'y- 
the Bishop of Valence, and Count Randan, plenipoten- 
baries from France, signed a treaty at Edinburgh with 
Cecil and Dr. Wotton, whom Elizabeth had sent thither 
for that purpo.se. It was there stipulated, settlement of 
that the French should instantly evacuate SeotUmi. 
Scotland ; that the King and Queen of France and Scot- 
mnd should thenceforth abstain from bearing the arms of 
England, or assuming the title of that kingdom ; that 
further satisfaction for the injury already done in that 
particular, should be granted Elizabeth ; and that com- 
missioners should meet to settle this point, or if they could 
not agree, that the King of Spain should be umpire be- 
tween the crowns. Besides these stipulations, which 
regarded England, some concessions were granted to the 
Scots; namely, that an amnesty should be' published for 
all past offences ; that none but natives should enjoy anv 
office in Scotland ; that the states should name twenty-four 
persons, of whom the Queen of Scots should choose seven, 
and the states five, and m the hands of these twelve should 
the whole administration be placed during the queen’s 
absence ; and that Mary should neither make peace nor 
war without consent of the slates." In order to hasten 
the execution of this important treaty, Elizabeth sent 
ships, by which the French forces were transported into 
their own country. 

Thus Europe saw, in the first transaction of this reign, 
me genius and capacity of the queen and her ministers, 
bile discerned at a distance the danger which threatened 
her ; and instantly took vigorous measures to prevent it. 
Making all possible advantages of her situation, she pro- 
ceeded with celerity to a decision; and was not diverted 
by any olfers, negociations, or remonstrances of the French 
court. She stopped not till she had brought the matter 
to a final issue ; and had converted that very poiver, to 
which her enemies trusted for her destruction, into her 
firmest support and security. By exacting no improper 
conditions from the Scottish malcontents, even during 
their greatest distresses, she established an entire confi- 
dence with them ; and liavmg cemented the union by all 
the tics of gratitude, interest, and religion, she now pos- 
sessed an influence over them beyond what remained 
even with their native sovereign. The regard which she 
acquired by this dexterous and spirited conduct gave her 
every where, abroad as w-ell as at home, more authority 
than had attended her sister, though supported by all the 
power of the Spanish monarchy." 

The subsequent measures of the Scottish reformers 
tended still more to cement their union with Eno-land 
Being now entirely masters of the kingdom, they made no 
further ceremony or scruple in fully effecting their purpose. 

In the treaty of Edinburgh it had been agreed, that a par- 
liament or convention should soon be assembled ; and the 
leaders of the Congregation, not waiting till the Queen of 
Scots should ratify that treaty, thought themsehes fullv 
entitlecl, witliout the sovereif^n's authority, immediately to 
summon a parliament. The reformers presented a petition 
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to tliis assembly, in which they were not contented with 
dfsinnjt the establishment of their doctrine ; they also ap- 
plied lor the punishment of the catholics, whom they call- 
ed vassals to the Roman harlot ; and they ^sorted, that 
among all the rabble ol the clergy, such is tneir expression, 
there « as not one lawful minister; but that they were, all 
of them, thieves and murderers; yea, rebels and traitors to 
civil authority ; and therefore unworthy to be suffered in 
any reformed commonwealtli.e The parliament seem to 
have been actuated by the same spirit of rage and perse- 
cution. After ratifying a confession of faith agreeable to 
the new doctrines, they passed a statute against the mass, 
and not only abolished it in all the churches, but enacted, 
that whoever, any where, either officiated in it, or was pre- 
sent at It, should be chastised, for the first offence, with 
confiscation of goods and corporal punishment, at the dis- 
cretion of the magistrate; for the second, with banishment; 
and for the third, with loss of life.i A law was also voted 
for abolishing the papal jurisdiction in Scotland : the pres- 
bytcrian foim of discipline was settled, leaving only at first 
some shadow of authority to certain ecclesiastics whom 
they called superintendants. Tlie prelates of the ancient 
faith appeared, in order to complain of great injustice com- 
mitted on them by the invasion of their property, but the 
parliament took no notice of them ; till, at last, these eccle- 
siastics, tired with fruitless attendance, departed the town. 
Tliey were then cited to appear ; and as nobody presented 
himself, it was voted by the parliament, that tlie eccle- 
siastics were entirely satisfied, and found no leason of 
complaint, 

Sir James Sandilands, Prior of St. John, was sent over 
to France to obtain the ratification of these acts ; but was 
very ill received by Mary, who denied the validity of a 
parliament summoned without the royal consent ; and she 
refused her sanction to those statutes. But the protestants 
gave themselves little concern about their queen’s refusal. 
They immediately put the statutes in execution ; they 
abolished the mass ; they settled their ministers ; they 
committed every where furious devastations on the monas- 
teries, and even on the churches, which they thought pro- 
faned by idolatry ; and deeming the property of the clergy 
lawful prize, they took possession, without ceremony, of 
the far greater part of the ecclesiastical revenues. Their 
new preachers, who had authority sufficient to incite them 
to war and insurrection, could not restrain their rapacity ; 
and fanaticism concurring with avarice, an incurable 
wound was given to the papal authority in that country. 
The protestant nobility and gentry, united by the con- 
sciousness of such unpaidonable guilt, alarmed for their 
new possessions, well acquainted with the imperious 
character of the house of Guise, saw no safety for them- 
selves but in the protection of England ; and they des- 
patched Morton, Glencarne, and Lidington, to express 
their sincere gratitude to the queen for her past favours, 
and to represent to her the necessity of continuing them. 
Frentii affair! Elizabeth, on her part, had equal reason 
to maintain a union with the Scottish pro- 
testants ; and soon found that the house of Guise, notwith- 
standing their former disappointments, had not laid aside 
the design of contesting her title, and subverting her 
authority. Francis and Mary, whose counsels were wholly 
directed by them, refused to ratify the tieaty of Edin- 
burgh ; and showed no disposition to give her any satis- 
faction for that mortal affront which they had jiut upon 
her, by their openly assuming the title and arms of Eng- 
land. She was sensible of the danger attending such pre- 
tensions ; and it was with pleasure she heard of the violent 
factions which prevailed in the French government, and of 
the opposition which had arisen against the measures of the 
Duke of Guise. Tliat ambitious prince, supported by his 
four brothers, the Cardinal of Lorraine, the Duke of 
Aumale, the Marquis of Elbeuf, and the Grand Prior, men 
no less ambitious than himself, had engrossed all the 
authority of the crown ; and as he was possessed of every 
quality which could command the esteem or seduce the 
affections of men, there appeared no end of his acquisi- 
tions and pretensions. The constable, Montmorency, who 
had long balanced his credit, was deprived of all power ; 

P Knox, p. 537, 538. q Ibiil. p. C5t. 

r lorbes, \ol. i. p. 211. Throgmorton, about tins time, unwilling to 


the princes of the blood, the King of Navarre, and his 
brother, the Prince of Conde, were entirely excluded Irom 
offices and favour : the queen-mother herself, Catherine de 
Medicis, found her influence every day declining: and as 
Francis, a young prince, infirm both in mind and body, 
was wholly governed by his consort, who knew no law 
but the pleasure of her uncles, men despaired of ever ob- 
taining freedom from the dominion ofthat aspiring family. 
It was the contests of religion which first inspired the 
French with courage openly to oppose their unlimited 
authority. 

The theological disputes first started in the north of 
Germany, next in Switzerland, countries at that time wholly 
illiterate, had long ago penetrated into France ; and as they 
were assisted by the general discontent against the court 
and church of Rome, and by the zealous spirit of the age, 
the proselytes to the new religion were secretly increasing 
in every province. Henry II., in imitation of his father 
Francis, had opposed the progress of the reformers ; and 
though a prince addicted to pleasure and society, he was 
transported by a vehemence, as well as bigotry, which had 
little place in the conduct of his predecessor. Rigorous 
punishments had been inflicted on the most eminent of the 
protestant party ; and a p.oint of honour seemed to have 
arisen, whether the one sect could exercise, or the other 
suffer, most barbarity. The death of tlenry put some stop 
to the persecutions ; and the people, who had admired the 
constancy of the new preachers, now lieaM with favour 
their doctrines and arguments. But the Caidinal of Lor- 
raine, as well as his brothers, who were possessed of the 
legal autliority, thought it their interest to support the 
established religion ; and when thev revived the execution 
of the penal statutes, they necessarily drove the malcontent 
princes and nobles to embrace the protection of tlie new 
religion. The King of Navarre, a man of mild dis|)osi- 
tions, but of a weak character, and the Prince of Conde, 
who possessed many great qualities, having declared them- 
selves in favour of the protestants, that sect acquired new 
force from their countenance ; and the admiral Coligni, 
with his brotlier Andelot, no longer scrupled to make open 
profession of their communion. The integrity of the ad- 
miral, who was believed sincere in Ins attachment to tlie 
new doctrine, and his great reputation both for valoui and 
conduct, for the arts of peace as well as of war, brought 
credit to the reformers ; and after a frustrated attempt of 
the malcontents to seize the king’s person at Amboise, of 
which Elizabeth had probably some intelligence, r every 
place was full of distraction, and matters hastened to an 
open rupture between the parties. But the house of Guise, 
though these factions had obliged them to remit their 
efforts in Scotland, and had been one chief cause of Eliza- 
beth’s success, were determined not to relinquish their au- 
thority m France, or yield to the violence of their enemies. 
They found an opportunity of seizing the King of Navarre 
and the Prince of Condd ; they threw the former into pri- 
son ; they obtained sentence of death against the latter ; 
and they w'ere proceeding to put the sentence in execution, 
when the king’s sudden death saved the noble prisoner, 
and interrupted the prosperity of the Duke of Guise. The 
queen-mother was appointed regent to her 
son, Charles IX., now in his minority : 
the King of Navarre was named lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom : the sentence against Conde was 
annulled : the constable was recalled to ’ ' 
court : and the family of Guise, though they still enjoyed 
great offices and great power, found a counterpoise to tfieir 
authority. 

Elizabeth was determined to make advantage of these 
events against the Queen of Scots, whom she still legarded 
as a dangerous rival. She saw herself freed from the 
perils attending a union of Scotland with France, and 
from the pretensions of so powerful a prince as Francis ; 
but she considered, at the same time, that the English 
catholics, who were numerous, and who were generally 
prejudiced in favour of Mary’s title, would now adhere to 
that princess with more zealous attachment, when they 
saw that her succession no longer endangered the liberties 
of the kingdom, and was rather attended with the advan- 

intrust to letters the great secret-> committed to him, obtanied leave, under 
some pietext, to come over (o London. 
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tape of effecting an entire union rvitli Scotland. She gave 
oiders, therefore, to her ambassador, Thiogmorton, a ngi- 
lant and atile minister, to renew Ins applications to the 
Queen of Scots, and to require her ratification of tlip treaty 
of Edinbuigh. But tlioiigli jMary had desisted, aftei hei 
husband’s death, fiom bearing the' arms and lit'e of Queen 
of England, she still declined gialifying Elizabeth in this 
momentous article; and being s^^,l\ed by the ambitious 
suggestions of her uncles, she lefuscd to male any foiiiial 
renunciation of her iiretensinns. 

Meanuliile, the ipieen-motlier of Eranre, who imputed 
to Mary all the iiiortihe.itioiis yyhicli she had met with 
during 1‘Kincis’s life-time, took care to retaliate on her by 
like injuries ; and the Queen of Scots, finding her abode 
in France disagi enable, began to think of leturning to her 
natme country. Lord James, yyho had been sent in de- 
putation from the States, to invite her over, seconded these 
intentions; and she applied to Elizabeth, by D’Oisel, for 
a safe-conduct, in case she should be obliged to pass 
through England hut she leceived for answoi, that, till 
she had given satisfaction, by ratifying the treaty of Edin- 
burgh, she could expect no favour from a person whom 
she had so much injured. Tins denial excited her indig- 
nation ; and .she made no scruple of expressing her senti- 
ments to Throgmorton, yvhen he reiterated his applications 
to gratify his mistress in a demand yvhich he represented as 
so reasonable. Having cleared the room of her attendants, 
she said to him, “ Floyv yveak I may prove, or hoyv far a 
yvoman’s frailty may transport me, I cannot tell : hoyvever, 
I am resoh'ed not to have so many yvitnesses of my in- 
firmity as your mistress had at her audience of my am- 
bassador, D’Oisel. There is nothing disturbs me so much, 
as the having asked, yvitli so much importunity, a favour 
yvhich It yvas of no consequence for me to obtain. I can, 
with God’s leave, return to my own country, yvithout hcr 
leave; as I came to France, in spite of all the opposition 
of hei brother. King Edyvard: neither do I want friends, 
both able and willing to conduct me home, as thej liav'e 
brought me hither ; though I yvas desirous rather to make 
an experiment of your mistress’s friendship, than of the 
assistance of any other person. I have often heard you 
say, that a good coirespondence between her and myself 
yvould conduce much to the security and happiness of both 
our kingdoms : were she well convinced of tins truth, she 
yvould hardly have denied me so small a request. But, 
perliaj s, she bears a better inclination to my rebellious 
subjects than tome, their sovereign, her equal iniojaldi"- 
nity, her near relation, and the undoubted heir of hei 
kingdoms. Besides her friendship, 1 ask nothing at her 
hands: I neither tiouble her, nor concern myself in the 
affairs of her state: not that I am ignorant, that theieare 
noyv in England a great many malcontents, yvho are no 
friends to the piesent establishment. She is pleased to 
upbraid me as a peison little experienced in the yvorld : I 
freely oyvn it ; but age yvill cure that defect. Hoyvever, I 
am alread) ohl enough to acquit mysell honestly and cour- 
teously to my friends and lelations, and to encourage no 
reports of your mistiess, yy Inch yvould misbecome a queen 
and her kinsyvomaii. I would also say, by her leave, that 
I am queen as well as she, and not aliojrether friendless ; 
and, perhaps, I have as great a soul too : so that methinks 
we should be upon a level in our treatment of each other. 
As soon as I have consulted the states of my kingdom, I 
shall be ready to give her a reasonable answer ; and I am 
the more intent on my louiney, m order to make the 
quicker despatch m this affair. But she, it seems, intends 
to stop my journey ; so that cither she will not let me give 
her satisfaction, or is lesolved not to be satisfied ; perhaps 
on purpose to keep up the disagreement betiveen us. She 
has often reproached me with my being young; and I 
must be very young indeed, and as' ill advis'ed, to treat of 
matters of such great concern and impoitaiice yvithout the 
achuce of my pailiamcnt. I have not been yvanting m all 
friendly offices to her ; hut she disbelieves or over'ooks 
them. I could heartily yvish, that I yvere as nearly allied 
to her in afl'ection as in blood : for that, indeed, yvould be 
a most valuable a'liance.”! 

Such a spirited reply, notwith.standing the obliging 


1 terms interspersed in it, was hut ill fitted to conciliate 

- friendship betyveen these rival princesses, or cure those 
3 mutual jealousies yvhich had already taken place. Eliza- 
, beth eqiiipjied a fleet, on pretence of puisumg pirates, but 

1 jirohably yvith an intention of intercepting the Queen of 
I Scots in her letiiin homewards. Mary em- iqn, auit 
! barked at Calais; and passing the English ArmaloiMary 
. fleet in a fog, arrived safely at J.eith, attend- 
1 ed by her three uncles, the Duke of Aumale, the Grand 
Prior, and the Marquis of Elbeuf, together yvith the Mar- 
1 quis of Damville, and other French courtieis. This change 
I of abode and situation was vciy little agreeable to that 
piincess. Besides her natural prepossessions in favour of 
I a country in which she had been educated from her earliest 
■ infancy, and yvhere she had borne so high a rank, she 
could not forbear both legretting the society of that peo- 
ple, so celebrated lor their humane disposition, and their 
respectful attachment to their sovereign, and leflectingon 
the disparity of the scene yvhich lay before her. It is said, 
that, after she was embarked at Calais, she kept her eyes 
fixed on the coast of France, and never turned them from 
that beloved object, till darkness fell, and intercepted it 
from her vieiv. She then ordered a couch to be spread 
for her m the open air; and charged the pilot, that if in the 
morning the land yvere still in sight, he should awake her, 
and afford her one parting view of that country, in whicli 
all her affections yvere centred. The yveather proved calm, 
so that the ship made little yvay in the night-time : and 
Mary had once more an opportunity of seeing the French 
coast. She .sat up on her couch, and still looking towards 
the land, often repeated these yvords : “ Fareyvell, France, 
fareyvell : I shall never see thee more.”“ The first aspect, 
hoyvever, of things in Scotland yvas more favourable, if not 
to her pleasure and happiness, at least to her repose and 
security, than .she had reason to apprehend. No sooner 
did the French galleys appear off Leith, than people of all 
ranks, who had long expected their an ival, flocked toyvards 
the shore with an earnest impatience to behold and receive 
their young sovereign. Some yvere led by duty, some by 
interest, some by curiosity ; and all combined 'to expres's 
their attachment to her, and to insinuate themselves into 
her confidence, on the commencement of her administra- 
tion. She had now reached her nineteenth year; and the 
bloom of her youth and amiable beauty of her person yvere 
further recommended by the affability of her address, the 
politeness of her manners, and the elegance of her genius. 
Well accomplished in all the superficial, but engaging 
graces of a court, she afforded, when better knoyvn, still 
more promising indications of her character; and men 
prognosticated both humanity fiom her soft and obliging 
deportment, and penetration'from her taste in all the re- 
fined arts of music, eloquence, and poetry .w And as the 
Scots had long been deprived of the presence of their 
sovereign, whom they once despaired ever more to behold 
among them, her arrival seemed to give universal satis- 
faction ; and nothing appeared about the court but symp- 
toms of affection, joy, and festivity. 

The first measures which Marj’ embraced confirmed 
all the prepossessions entertained in her favour. She fol- 
ffiwed the adyuce given her in Fiance by D’Oisel and the 
Bishop of Amiens, as yvell as her uncles ; and she be- 
stoyved her confidence entirely on the leaders of the 
reformed party, yvho had greates't influence over the peo- 
ple, and who, she found, yvere alone able to suppoit her 
government. Her brother. Lord James, whom she soon 
after created Earl of Murray, obtained the chief autliorily ■ 
and after him Lidmgton, secretaiv of state, a man of gieat ' 

- sagacity, had a principal share in' her confidence. By the 
vigour of these men’s measures she endeavoured to esta- 
blish order and justice in a country divided by public 
factions and private feuds ; and that fi'eice, intractable peo- 
ple, unacquainted yvith laws and obedience, seemed, for 
a time, to submit peaceably to her gentle and prudent 
administration. 

But there was one circumstance yvhich blasted all these 
promising appearances, and bereaved Mary of that general 
favour yyhich her agreeable manners and judicious de- 
portment gave her just reason to expect. Slie yvas still a 
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papist; and though she published, soon after her arrival, 
a proclamation, enjoining every one to submit to tlie esta- 
blished religion, the preachers and their adherents could 
neither be reconciled to a person polluted ivith so great 
an abomination, nor lay aside the jealousies of her future 
conduct. It ^\as ivith great difficulty she could obtain 
liermission for saying ma.ss in her own chapel ; and had 
not the people apprehended, that, if she had here met 
with a refusal, she would instantly have returned to France, 
the zealots never would have granted her even that small 
indulgence. The cry was, “ Shall we suffer that idol to 
be again erected within the realm?” It was asserted in 
the pulpit, that one mass was more terrible than ten 
thousand armed men landed to invade the kingdom 
Lmd Lindesey, and the gentlemen of Fife, exclaimed, 
“ Tliat the idolater should die the death such was their 
fcxpresuon. One that carried tapers for the ceremony of 
t ut v\orship, was attacked and insulted in the court of 
the palace : and if Lord James, and some popular leaders, 
had not interposed, the most dangerous uproar w-as justly 
apprehended from the ungoverned fury of the multitude.!- 
ilie usual praters in the chui dies were to this purpose: 
that God would turn the qneen’s heart, which was ob- 
stinate against him and his truth ; or if his holy will be 
othenvise, that he would strengthen the hearts and /hiwA 
of the elect, stoutly to opjiose the rage of all It rants.' 
Nay, it was openly called in ipiestion, whether that prin- 
cess, being an idolatress, was entitled to any authority, 
even in civil matters ?v ‘ 

The helpless queen was every moment exposed to con- 
tumely, which she bore v ith benignity and patience. Soon 
alter her arrival she dined in the castle of Edinbur^rh, and 
n was there contrived, thnt a boy, six years of aire, should 
be let down from the roof, and sliould present her with a 
bible, a psalter, and the kej s of the castle. Lest she should 
be at a loss to understand this insult on her as a papist, 
all the decorations expressed the burning of Corah, Da- 
than, and Abiram, and other punishments inflicted by God 
upon idolatry.^ The tovyn council of Edinburgh had the 
assurance, fiom iheir own authority, to issue a proclama- 
tion, banishing from their district “all the wicked rabble 
of antichrist, the Pope, such as priests, monks, friars, to- 
gether with adulterers and fornicators.’’^ And because 
the privy council suspended the magistrates for their in- 
.solence, the passionate historians'* of that age have in- 
ferred, that the queen was engaged, by a sympathy of 
manners, to take adulterers and fornicators under her pro- 
tection. It appears probable, that the magistrates were 
afterwards reinstated in their office, and that their pro- 
clamation was confirmed.' 

But all the insolence of the people was inconsiderable, 
m comparisort of that which was exercised by the clergy 
and the preachers, who took a pride in vilifying, even to her 
face, this amiable princess. The assembly of the church 
framed an address, in ahich, afier telling her that her 
mass was a bastard service of God, the fountain of all iin- 
))ietv, and the source of every evil which abounded in the 
realm ; they expressed their hopes that she would, ere 
this time, have preferred truth to her own pre-conceivcd 
opinion, and have renounced her religion, which, they 
assured her, w.as nothing but abomination and vanity. 

I hey said, th it the present abuses of government were so 
^ormous, that, if a speedy remedy were not provided, 
God would not fail, in his anger, to strike the head and 
the 'ail, the disobedient pi ince and sinful people. They 
required, that severe punishment should be inflicted on 
adulterers and fornicators. And they concluded with de- 
manding for themselves some addition both of power and 
propertv.f 

riie ringleader in all these insults on majesty was John 
Jvnox ; who possessed an uncontrolled authority in the 
church, and even in the civil affairs of the nation, and who 
triumphed in the contumelious usage of his sovereign. 
Ills usual appellation for the queen was Jezebel; and 
though she endeavoured, by the most gracious condescen- 
sion, to win his favour, all her insinuations could gain 
nothing on his obdurate heart. .She promised him access 
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to her vyhenever he demanded it ; and she even desired 
him, if he found her blamable in any thing, to reprehend 
her freely in private, rather than vilify her in the pulpit 
before the whole people : but he plainly told her, that he 
had a public ministry intrusted to him that if she would 
come to church, she should there hear the gospel of truth • 
and that it was not his business to apply to every indil 
vidual, nor had he leisure for that occupation.? The po- 
litical principles of the man, which he communicated'^to 
his brethren, were as full of sedition as his theological 
were of rage and bigotry. Though he once condescended 
so far as to tell the queen, that he would submit to her, in 
the same manner as Paul did to Nero;*' he remained not 
long in this- dutiful strain. He said to her, that “ Samuel 
feared not to slay Agag, the fat and delicate King of 
Amalek, whom King Saul had saved : neither spared 
Elias Jezebel’s false prophets, and Baal’s jiriests, though 
King Ahab was present. Phineas,” added he, “ was no 
magistrate ; yet feared he not to strike Cnsbi and Zimri 
in the very act of filthy fornication. And so, madam, 
your Grace may see, that others than chief magistrates 
may lawfully inflict punishment on such crimes as are 
condemned by the law of God.”' Knox had formerly, 
during the reign of Mary of England, written a book 
a'Miiist female succession to the crown ; the title of it is, 
r/icjiist hla\t of the trumpet against the monstrous regi- 
rmnofv’omen. He was too proud either to recant tne 
tenets of this book, or even to apologize for them ; and his 
conduct showed, that he thought no more civility than 
loya'ty due to any of the female sex. 

Tlie whole life of Slary was, from the demeanour of 
these men, filled with bitterness and sorrow. This rustic 
apostle scruples not, in his history, to inform us, that he 
once treated her with such severity, that she lost all com- 
mand of temper, and dissolved in tears before him : yet, 
so far from being moved with youth, and beauty, and 
royal dignity reduced to that condition, he persevered in 
ns insolent reproofs; and when he relates this incident, 
he discovers a visible pride and satisfaction in his own 
conduct.*' The pulpits had become mere scenes of rail- 
ing against the vices of the courf ; among which were 
always noted, as the principal, feasting, finery, dancing, 
balls, and whoredom, their necessary attendant.' Some 
ornaments, which the ladies at that time wore upon their 
petticoats, excited mightily the indignation of the preachers ; 
and they affirmed, that siicli vanity would provoke God’s’ 
vengeance, not only against these foolish women, but 
against the whole realm."' 

M.ary, whose age, condition, and education, invited her 
to libeity and cheerfulness, was curbed in all amuse- 
ments, by the absurd severity of these reformers ; and she 
found, every moment, reason to regret her leaving that 
country, from whose manners she had, in her early youth, 
received the first impressions." Her two uncles, tlie 
Duke of Aiimale, and the Grand Prior, with \he other 
French nobility, soon took leave of her: the Marquis 
of Elheiif remained some time longer; but after his 
departure, she w.is left to the society of her own sub- 
jects ; men unacquainted with the pleasures of conversa- 
tion, ignorant of arts and civility, and corrupted beyond 
their usual rusticity, by a dismal fanaticism, which ren- 
dered them incapable of all humanity or improvement. 
Though Mary had made no attempt to restore the ancient 
religion, her popery was a sufficient crime : though hei 
behaviour was hitherto irreproachable, and her manners 
sweet and engaging, her gaiety and ease w-ere interpreted 
as signs of dissolute vanity. And to the harsh and pre- 
posterous usage, which this princess met with, may, in 
pwt, be ascribed those errors of her subsequent conduct, 
which seemed so little of a piece with the general tenor 
of her character. 

There happened to the Marquis of Elbeuf, before his 
departure, an adventure, which, though frivolous, might 
enable him to give Mary’s friends m France a melancholy 
idea of her situation. This nobleman, with the Earl of 
Botbwell, and some other young courtiers, had. been en- 
gaged, after a debauch, to pay a visit to a woman, called 
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Alison Craiff, who was known to bo liberal of her favours; 
and because they were denied admittance, they broke the 
windows, tliiubt open the door, and roinmilted some dis- 
orders in seal chine: for the damsi 1 . It hapiieiied, that the 
assembl} of the chinch was .sittin;; at that time, and thc\ 
immedi.itelv took the 111", til 1 under then coenirance. Jii 
conjunctinn v,uh scici.il of the nobiht\,the\ pie^ented an 
address to the (pieen, vhnli w.is introdiirid with this 
awtul piilnde: “To the (Jtueii’s Ma)esti, and to her 
•seciet and CTC It (innifil, lici Gi.ici’' l.iitlilul and ob.-dieiil 
.subjccl.s, till piolissois of ( 'hrist .losiis’s holy evaneil, 
wisli the spnit ot iii;htioiis |n(i”in( nl ” The uhior of the 
petition r\a,, tliat llu' le.ir of t lod, the diit\' which they 
o\^ed iiei Glace, and the terrible tlueateniii;rs ilenoimceil 
by God aeainst every citi oi conntn where lion ible crimes 
wcie opeiili coninnited, (onipelled them to demand the 
seveie | nnishnient of such <is h.id done what m them lav 
to kindle the wiritli of God .le.iinst the whole icalni: that 
the niKinily of which they coinpl, lined was so heinous and 
so horrible, that they should esteem themselves accom- 
filicps 111 It, if they had been enva^ed by woildly fear, or 
seivile complaisance, to pass it over in silence, or bury it 
111 oblivion : that as they owed her Grace obedience m the 
administration of justice, so were they entitled to reipiire 
of her. 111 letnrn, the sharp and condign punishment of 
this enormity, which, they repeated it, miyht draw down 
the vengeance of God on ttie whole kmttdom: and th.at 
they maint.ained it to be her duty to l.iy .aside .all priv.ate 
affections towards the actors in so heinous a crime, and so 
enormous a villain, and wathout delay brini; them to a 
trial, and inflict the severest penalties upon them. The 
nueon gave a gracious reception to this peremptory ad- 
i ress; but because she probably thought, that breaking 
the windows of a brothel meiitcd not such se\ere repri" 
liension, she only leptied, th.U her uncle was a str.mgcr, 
and that he was attended by a young eomp.iiit ; but she 
would put such ordci to linn, and to ill otheis, that hii 
subjects should henceforth li.no no K'asoii to complain 
llei passing over this incident so shghiK, was the .source 
of great disc oiittnt, and w.is legirdcd as a proof ol the 
most piodigtue nianiicis" It is not to be omitted, that 
Alison C'r.tig, the c.uue of till the uproar, w.is I noun to 
enteitain a comineice with the Earl of An in, who, on 
.account of Ins gieat zeal for the Keforni.itioii, was, without 
sciuple, indulged in that enorniity e 
Sorne of the popul.itc of Isdinbuigh broke into the 
qucen’.s chapel (lining her al'sciice, and committed out- 
lagcs; foi which two ol them weie indicted, and it was 
intended to bung them to trnil. lsno\ waote cireul.ir 
letteis to the most considerable zealots of the partv, and 
tliaiged them to appear in town, and protect their' bre- 
thieii. The holy sacraments, he there said, arc abused by 
Jirofane papists ; the mass has been said ; and in w'or- 
shipping that idol, the priests h.i\e omitted no ceremony, 
not cten the con|uinig ol then aicuised waiter, that h.ad' 
ever bei'n pr.ictised in the tune ot the giealest blmdni ss. 

I liese violent measures for opposing justice were little 
short of rebellion; and Knox was summoned before the 
founed to answ'cr for his offence. The courage of the 
man was equal to his insolence. He scrupled not to tell 
the queen, that the iicstiicnt papists, who had inflamed 
her against these holy men, were the sons of the dcril; 
and must therefore obey the directions of their father, wlm 
had been a liai and a nians|a>cr lioin the beginning. The 
matter ended with a lull acquittal of Knox.'i Randolph, 
the English ambassador in Scotland, had reason to write 
to Cecil, speaking of the Scottish nation : “ I think mar- 
rellously of the wisdom of God, that gave this unruly, 
inconstant, and cumber.some people, no more powor nor 
substance : for they would otherwise run wild.”r 

We have related these incidents at greater length than 
the necessity of our subject may seem to require: but 
even trivial circumstances, which show the manners of 
the age, are often more instinctive, ns well as entertaining, 
than the great transactions of wars and negociatioiis, which 
are iieaily similar in all periods and in all countries of the 
world. 

The reformed clergy in Scotland had, at that time, a 
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very natur.d reason for their ill humour; namelv, the 
poverty, or lather beggary, to which they were reduced. 
The nobility and gentry had at first laid their hands on all 
the propel ty ol the leguhir clergy, without making anv 
provision lor the friars and nuns, whom they turned out 
of then possessions. The secular clergy of the catholic 
coiniiiiinion, though they lost all ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
still held some of the temporalities of their benefices; and 
either became laymen themselves, and converted them into 
(irivate property, or made conveyance of them at low prices 
to the nobility, who thus enriched themselves by the 
plunder of the church. The new teachers had hitherto 
subsisted chiefly by the voluntary oblations of the faithful ; 
and in a poor country, divided in religious sentiments, 
this establishment was regarded as very scanty and very 
piecarioiis. Repeated applications were made for a legal 
settlement to the preachers ; and though almost every thing 
111 the kingdom was governed by their zeal and caprice, it 
w'as with difficulty that their ivquest was at last complied 
with. The fanatiral spirit which they indulged, and their 
industry in decrying the nrinciples and practices of the 
Ifomish communion, whicn placed such merit in enriching 
the (ilergy, proved now awery sensible obstacle to their 
acquisitions. The convention, however, passed a vote,® 
by which they divided all the ecclesiastical benefices into 
twenty-one shares : they assigned fourteen to the ancient 
possessors : of the remaining seven they granted three to 
the crown ; and if that were found to answer the public 
expense, they bestowed the or'erplus on the reformed 
ministers. The queen was em|iowered to lew all the 
seven; and it was oidained that she should aftenvanls 
pay to the clergy what should be judged to suffice for their 
maimenaiico. Die necessities of the crown, the rapacity 
of the coui tiers, and the small affection txhich Mary bore 
to the piotestant ecclesiastics, rciideied their revenues con- 
temptible as well as uncertain ; and the preachers, finding 
that they could not r.val the gentry, or even tlie middling 
rank of men, in opulence and plenty, were necessitated to 
bct.ike themselves to other expedients for supporting their 
authority. Ihey allecled a furious zeal for religion, morose 
manners, a vidg.ir and familiar, yet mysterious cant; and 
though the liberality of subsequent princes put them after- 
uaids on a better footing with regard to revenue, and 
thereby coriectcd, in some degree, those bad habits; it 
must be confessed, that while many other advantages 
atleiid prcsbjtcrian government, these" inconveniences .are 
not easily sep.irated from the genius of that ecclesiastical 
polity. 

1 he Queen of Scots, destitute of all force, possessing a 
narrow levenuc, surrounded with a f.ictious turbulent 
nobility, a bigoted people, and insolent ecclesiastics, soon 
found, that her only expedient for maintaining tranquillity 
was to ))reserve a good correspondence xHtli Elizabeth"' 
u ho, by former connexions and services, had acquired such 
authority over all these ranks of men. Soon after her 
arriv.il in Scotl.aiid, secretary Lidington was sent to Lon- 
don, in order to pay her compliments to the queen, and 
expicss her desire of friendship and a good correspond- 
ence; and he leceived a commission from her, as well as 
from the nobility of Scotland, to demand, as a means of 
cementing this friendship, that Mary should, by act of par- 
liament or by procl.amation, (for the difierence between 
these securities was not then deemed very considerable,) 
be dechared successor to the crown. No request could be 
more unreasonable, or made at a more improper juncture 
The queen replied, that hlaiy had once discovered her in- 
tention not to wait for die succession, but had openly 
without ceremony or reserve, assumed the title of Queen 
of England, and had picteiided a superior right to her 
throne and kingdom : that though her ambassadors, and 
those of her husband, the French king, had signed a treaty 
m which they renounced that claim, and proniised satfs- 
faction for so great an indignity, she was so mtoxic.Ued 
with this imaginary right, that she had rejected the most 
earnest solicitations, and even, as some "endear oured to 
persuade her, had incurred some danger in crossiii" the 
seas, rather than ratify that cipiit.able treaty : that her parti- 
sans eveiy where had still the assurance"to insist on her 
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title, and had presumed to talk of her own birth as illegi- 
timate : that while affairs were on this footing ; while a 
claim thus openly made, so far from being openly re- 
nounced, was only suspended till a more favourable oppor- 
tunity, it w'ould in her be the most egregious imprudence 
to fortify the hands of a pretender to her crown, by declar- 
ing her the successor : that no expedient could be worse 
imagined for cementing friendship than such a declaration; 
and kings rvere often found to bear no good-will to their 
successors, ei’en though their own children ; much more 
when the connexion was less intimate, and when such 
cause of disgust and jealousy had already been given, and 
indeed was still continued, on the part of Mary : that 
though she was ■willing, from the amity which she bore her 
kinswoman, to ascribe her former pretensions to the ad- 
vice of others, by whose direction she was then governed; 
her pieseiit refusal to relinquish them could proceed only 
from her own prepossessions, and was a proof that she 
still harboured some dangerous designs against her: that 
It was the nature of all men to be disgusted with the pre- 
sent, to entertain flattering views of futurity, to think their 
services ill rewarded, to expect a better recompence from 
the successor; and she should esteem herself scarcely half 
a sovereign over the English, if they saw her declare her 
heir, and arm her rival with authority against her own re- 
]iose and safety : that she knew the inconstant nature of the 
people ; she was acquainted with the iiresent divisions m 
religion ; she was not ignorant that the same party which 
expected greater favour during the reign of IMary, did also 
imagine that the title of that princess was suiierior to her 
own : that for her part whatever claims were advanced, she 
was determined to live and die Queen of England ; and 
after her de.ath, it was the business of others to examine 
who had the best pretensions, either bv tlie laws, or by 
the right of blood, to the succession : that she hoped the 
claim of the Queen of Scots would then be found solid ; 
and, considering die injury which .she herself had receiv- 
ed, it was sufficient indulgence, if she promised, m the 
mean time, to do nothing which might, in any respect, 
weaken or invalidate it : and that Mary, if her title were 
really preferable, a point which, for her own part, she had 
never inquired into, possessed all advantages above her 
rivals ; who, destitute both of present power, and of all 
support by friends, would only expose themselves to in- 
evitable ruin, by advancing any weak, or even doubtful 
pretensions." 

These views of the queen were so prudent and judicious, 
that there was no likelihood of her ever departing from 
them : but that she might put the matter to a fuller proof, 
she offered to explain the words of the treaty of Edinburgh, 
so as to leave no suspicion of their excluding Mary’s right 
of succession ; " and in this form she again required her 
to ratify that treaty. Matters at last came to this issue, 
that Mary agreed to the ]iroposal, and offered to renounce 
all present pretensions to the crown of England, provided 
Elizabeth would agree to declare her the successor.' But 
such was the jealous character of this latter (inncess, tliat 
she never would consent to strengthen the interest and au- 
thority of any claimant, by fixing the succession ; much 
less would she make this concession in favour of a rival 
queen, who possessed such plausible pretensions for the 
present, and who, though she might verbally renounce 
them, could easily resume her claim on the first oppor- 
tunity. Mary’s proposal, however, bore so specious an 
appearance of equity and justice, that Elizabetii, sensible 
that reason would, by superficial thinkers, be deemed to 
lie entirely on that side, made no more mention of the 
matter ; and, though further concessions were never made 
by either princess, they put on all the appearances of a 
cordial reconciliation and friendship with each other. 

Wise eoiern- 1’*'® fiueen observed that, even without 
ment ot j;ii- her interposition, Mary was sufficiently de- 
2 abetli. pressed by the mutinous spirit of her own 
subjects ; and instead of giving Scotland, for the present, 
any inquietude or disturbance, she employed herself, more 
usefully and laudably, in regulating the affairs of her own 
kingdom, and promoting the happiness of her people. 
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She made some progress in paying those gi eat debts which 
lay upon the crown; she regulated the com, which Iiad 
been much debased by her predecessors; she furnislied 
her arsenals with great quantities of arms from Germany 
and other places ; engaged her nobility and gentry to imi- 
tate her example in this particular ; introduced into the 
kingdom the art of making gunpowder and brass cannon- 
fortified her frontiers on the side of Scotland ; made fre- 
quent reviews of the militia ; encouraged agriculture, by 
allowing a free exportation of corn ; promoted trade and 
navigation ; and so much increased the shipping of her 
kingdom, both by building vessels of force herself^ and 
suggesting like undertakings to the merchants, that she 
was justly styled the Restorer of Naval Glory, and the 
Queen of the Northern Seas.r The natural frugality of 
her temper, so far from incapacitating her from these great 
enterprises, only enabled her to execute them with 
greater certainty and success ; and all tlie world saw in her 
conduct the happy effects of a vigorous perseverance in 
judicious and well-concerted projects. 

It is easy to imagine that so great a princess, who en- 
joyed such singular felicity and renown, would receive 
proposals of marriage fiom every one that had any likeli- 
hood of succeeding ; and though she had made some pub- 
lic declarations m favour of a single life, few believed that 
she would persevere for ever in that resolution. The Arch- 
duke Charles, second son of the emperor,' as well as Casi- 
mir, son of the Elector Palatine, made applications to her; 
and as this latter prince professed the reformed religion, 
he thought himself, on that account, better eiit.tled to'suc- 
cced m his addresses. Eric, King of Sweden, and Adolph, 
Duke of Holstein, were encouiaged, by the same vieivs, 
to become suitors : and the Earl of Arran, heir to the 
crown of Scotland, was, by the states of that kingdom, 
recommended to her as a suitable marriage. Even some 
of her own subjects, though they did not ojieiily declare 
their pretensions, entertained hopes of success. The Earl 
of Arundel, a jierson declining in years, but descended 
from an ancient and noble family, as well as possessed of 
great riches, flatteied himself wjth this prospect; as did 
also Sir William Pickering, a man much esteemed for his 
personal merit. But the person most likelj to succeed, 
was a -younger son of the late Duke of Northumberland, 
Lord Robert Dudley, who, by means of his exterior 
qualities, joined to acldress and flattery, had become, in a 
manner, her declared favourite, and had great influence in 
all her counsels. The less worthy he appeared of this dis- 
tinction, the more was his great favour ascribed to some 
violent affection, which could thus seduce the judgment 
of this penetrating princess ; and men long expected that 
he would obtain the preference above so many princes and 
monarchs. But the queen gave all these suitors a gentle 
lefusal, which still encouraged their pursuit; and she 
thought that she should the better attach them to 
her interests, if they were still allowed to entertain 
hopes of succeeding in their pretensions. It is also pro- 
bable that this policy was not entirely free from a mixture 
of female coquetry ; and that, though she was determined 
in her own mind never to share her power with any man, 
she was not displeased with the courtship, solicitation, and 
professions of love, which the desire of acquiring so valu- 
able a prize procured her from all quarters. 

What IS most singular m the conduct and character of 
Elizabeth is, that though she determined never to have any 
heir of her own body, she was not only very averse to fix 
any successor to the crown ; but seems also to have re- 
solved, as far as it lay in her power, that no one who had 
pretensions to the succession should ever have any heirs 
or successors. If the exclusion given by the will of 
Henry VIII. to the posterity of Margaret, Queen of Scot- 
land, was allowed to be valid, the right to the crown de- 
volved on the house of Suffolk ; and the Lady Catharine 
Gray, younger sister to the Lady Jane, was now the heir 
of that family. This lady had been married to Lord Her- 
bert, son of the Earl of Pembroke ; but having been di- 
vorced from that nobleman, she made a private marriage 
with the Earl of Hertford, son of the protector; and her 
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husbaiifl, soon aftor toiisummation, travelled into France. 
In a little time she appeared to he prejjnant, ^^lnch so 
enraged Elirabetli, that she threw hei into the Toner, and 
summoned Hertford to appeal, in order to answer lor Ins 
rnisdemeanotir. He made no scruple of acknowledging 
the mandage, which, though concluded without the queen’s 
consent, was piitirel} suitable to both parliis ; and lor this 
offence he was also committed to the Toner. Isbzabeth’s 
seventy stooped net heie ; she issued a commission to in- 
quire into the matter; and as Hertford could not, within 
the time limited, prove the nuptials by witnesses, the 
commerce betneen him and his consnit was declared un- 
lawful, and their posterity illegitimate. They were still 
detained m custody; but by bribing their k.^epeis, they 
found means to have further iritercourse ; and another 
child appealed to he the fiiiit of their commerce. Tins 
nas a fresh soiiice of venation to the queen ; who made a 
fine of fifteen thousand pounds be set on Hertford by the 
star-chambei, and ordered his confinement to be thence- 
forth more rigid and severe. He lay in this condition for 
nine years, till the death of Ins wife, by freeing Elizabetli 
fiom all fears, procured him his liberty.™ This extreme 
severity must be accounted for, either by the unrelenting 
jealousy of the queen, who was afraid lest a pretender to 
the succession should acquire credit by having issue; or 
by her malignity, which, with all her great qualities, made 
one ingredient in her character, and which led her to envy, 
m otheis, those natural pleasures of love and posterity, of 
which her own ambition and desire of dominion made her 
renounce all prospect for herself. 

Tliere happened, about tins time, some other events in 
the royal family, where the queen’s conduct was more 
audable. Arthur Pole, and his brother, nephews to the 
late cardinal, and descended from the Duke of Clarence, 
together with Anthony Fortescue, who had married a 
sister of these gentlemen, and some other persons, w'ere 
brought to their trial for intending to withdraw into France 
with a view of soliciting succours from the Duke of Guise! 
of returning thence into Wales, and of proclaiming Mary 
Queen of England, and Aithur Pole, Duke of Clarence! 
They confessed the indictment, but asserted, that they 
never meant to execute these projects during the queen's 
life-tiTTie : they had only deemed such precautions re- 
quisite in case of her demise, which some pretenders to 
judicial astrology had assured them, they might with cer- 
tainty look for before the year expired. They weie con- 
demned by the jury; but received a pardon from the 
queen s clemency." 
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A. D. isfi2 ArxEn the commencement of the religious 
Cinon”' "'bicli rendered that flour- 

• f ■ ishing kingdom, during the course of near 
torty years, a scene of horror and devastation, the great 
rival powers in Europe were Spain and England ; and it 
was not long before an animosity, first political, then per- 
tmI’ between the sovereigns of these countries. 

Philip II. of Spam, though he reached not any enlarged 
views of policy, was endowed with great industry and 
sagacity, a remarkable caution in his enterprises, an un- 
usual foresight in all bis measures ; and as he was ever 
cool and seemingly unmoved by passion, and possessed 
neither talents nor inclination for war, both his subjects 
and bis neighbours had reason to expect justice, h.ippi- 
ness, and tranquillity, from his administration. But pre- 
judices bad on him as pernicious effects as ever passion 
had on any other monarch ; and the spirit of bigotry and 
tyranny by which he was actuated, with the fraudulent 


niaxini.s winch governed liis counsels, excited the most 
violent agitation among his own people, engaged him in 
acts of the most enormous cruelty, and threw all Europe 
into combustion. 

After Philip had concluded peace at Chateau-Camhresis, 
and had lemamed some time in the Netherlands, in order 
to settle the affairs of that country, he embarked for Spam ; 
and as the gravity of that nation, with their respectful 
obedience to their prince, had appeared more agreeable to 
his humour, than the homely familiar manners and the 
pertinacious liberty of the Flemings, it was ex'pected that 
he would, for the future, reside altogether at Madrid, and 
would govern all his e.\tensive dominions by Spanish 
ministers and Spanish counsels. Having met with a vio- 
lent tempest on his voyage, he no sooner arrived in harbour 
tlian he fell on his knees ; and, after giving thanks for his 
deliverance, he vowed that his life, which was thus provi- 
dentially saved, should thenceforth be entirely devoted to 
the extirpation of heresy." His subsequent conduct cor- 
responded to these professions. Finding that the new 
doctrines had penetrated into Spain, he let loose the rage 
of persecution against all who professed them, or were 
suspected of adhering to them ; and by his violence he 
gave new edge, even to the usual cruelty of priests and 
inquisitors. He threw into prison Constantine Ponce, who 
had been confessor to his father, the Emperor Charles • 
who had attended him during Ins retreat ; and in whose 
arms that great monarch had terminated his life : and after 
this ecclesiastic died in confinement, he still ordered him 
to be tried and condemned for heresy, and his statue to be 
commuted to the flames. He even deliberated whether 
he should not exercise like severity against the memory of 
Ins father, who was suspected, cfuring his later years, to 
have indulged a propensity towards the Lutheran princi- 
ples: in his unrelenting zeal for orthodoxy, he spared 
neither age, sex, nor condition : lie was present, with an 
inflexible countenance, at the most barbarous executions : 
he issued rigorous orders for the prosecution of heretics 
in Spam, Italy, the Indies, and the Low Countries : and 
liavmg founded his determined tyranny on maxims of 
civil policy, as well as on principles of religion, he made 
it apparent to all his subjects, that there was no method 
except the most entire compliance, or most obstinate ve- 
sistance, to escape or elude the severity of his vengeance 
During that extreme animo.sity which prevailed between 
the adherents of the opposite religions, the civil-mams- 
trate, who found it difficult, if nht impossible, for llie 
same laws to govern such enraged adversaries, was na- 
turally led, by specious rules of prudence, in embracim- 
one party, to declare war against the other, and to exter- 
minate, by fire and sword, those bigots, who, from abhor- 
rence ot his religion, had proceeded to an opposition of 
Ins power, and to a hatred of his person. If any prince 
possessed such enlarged views, as to foresee that a mutual 
toleration would in time abate the fury of religious ore- 
judices, he yet met with difficulties in reducing this nrin- 
ciple to practice ; and might deem the malady too violent 
to await a remedy which, though certain, must necessarily 
be slow in its operation. But Philip, though a profound 
hypocritt^ and extremely governed by self-interest, seems 

hilntr?- ^‘“^7 ^“i" liimself actuated by an imperious 
hi„otry and, as lie employed great reflection in all his 
conduct, he could easily palliate the gratification of his 
natural temper under the colour of wisdom, and find, in 
ffiis system, no less advantage to his foreign than his do- 
mestic politics. By placing himself at the head of the 
catholic party, he converted the zealots of the ancient 
faith into parti^sans of Spanish greatness; and by employ- 
ing the powerful allurement of religion, he seduced, every 
where, the subjects from that allegiance which they owed 
to their native sovereign. ^ 

The course of events, guiding and concuiring with 
choice, had placed Elizabeth in a situation diametrically 
opposite; and had raised her to be the glory, the bulwark 
and the support of the numerous, though still persecuted’ 
pretestapts, throughout Europe. More moderate in her 
temper than Philip, she found, with pleasure, that the 
principles of her sect required not such extreme severity 
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in her domestic government as was exercised by tliat 
monarch ; and having no object but self-preservation, she 
united her interests in ail foreign negociations with those 
wlio were every where struggling under oppression, and 
guarding themselves against ruin and extermination. The 
more virtuous sovereign was thus happily thrown into the 
more favourable cause ; and fortune, in tins instance, con- 
curred with policy and nature. 

During the lifetime of Henry II. of France, and of his 
successor, the force of these principles was somewhat re- 
strained, though not altogether overcome, by motives of a 
superior interest; and the dreid of uniting England with 
the French monarchy, engaged Philip to maintain a good 
correspondence with Elizabeth. Y^et even during this 
period, he rejected the Garter which she sent him ; he 
refused to ratify the ancient league between the house of 
Burgundy and England ; he furnished ships to transport 
I'rench forces into Scotland; he endeavoured to intercept 
the Earl of Arran, who was hastening to join the malcon- 
tents in that country ; and the queen’s wisest ministers 
.still regarded his friendship as liollow and precarious.*^ 
But no sooner did the death of Francis II. jiut an end 
to Pliilip’s apprehensions with regard to Mary’s suc- 
cession, than his animosity against Elizabeth beipin more 
openly to appear ; and the interests of Spain and those of 
England were found opposite in every iiegociation and 
transaction. 

The two great monarchies of the continent, France and 
Sjiain, being possessed of nearly equal force, were na- 
turally antagonists ; and England, from its power and 
situation, was entitled to support its own dignitv, as well 
as tranquillity, by holding the balance between them. 
\\ liatever incident, therefore, tended too much to depress 
one of these rival powers, as it left the other without con- 
tiol, might be deemed contrary to the interests of Eng- 
land ; yet so much were these great maxims of policy 
o^'ctTuled, during that age, by the disputes of theology, 
that Philip found an advantage in supporting the established 
government and religion of France; and Elizabeth in pro- 
tecting faction and innovation. 

Civil wars of The Queen-regcnt of France, svhen rein- 
Frame. stated in authority by the death of her son 
Francis, had formed a plan of administration more subtle 
than judicious ; and, balancing the catholics with the 
hugonots, the Duke of Guise with the Prince of Conde, 
she endeavoured to render herself necessary to both, and 
to establish her own dominion on their constrained obe- 
dience.*' But the equal counterpoise of power, which, 
among foreign nations, is the source of tranquillity, proves 
always the ground of quarrel between domestic factions ; 
and if the animosity of religion concur with the frequent 
occasions which present themselves of mutual injury, it is 
impossible, during any time, to preserve a firm concord 
in so delicate a situation. The constable, Montmorency, 
moved by zeal for the ancient faith, joined himself to the 
Duke of Guise : the King of Navarre, from his inconstant 
temper, and his jealousy of the superior genius of his 
brother, embraced the same party: and Catharine, finding 
herself depressed by this combination, had recourse to 
Conde and the hugonoLs, who gladly embraced the oppor- 
tunity of fortifying themselves by her countenance and 
protection.*^ An edict had been published, granting a 
toleration to the Protestants ; but tlie interested violence 
of the Duke of Guise, covered with the pretence of reli- 
gious zeal, broke through this agreement ; and the two 
parties, after the fallacious tranquillity of a moment, re- 
newed their mutual insults and injuries. Conde, Coligni, 
Andelot, assembled their friends, and flew to arms: Guise 
and Montmorency got possession of the king’s person, 
and constrained the queen regent to embrace their party : 
fouiteen armies were levied and put in motion in different 
parts of France:'' each province, each city, each family, 
was agitated with intestine rage and animosity. The 
father was divided against the son ; brother against bro- 
ther; and women themselves, sacrificing their bumanitv, 
as well as their timidity, to the religious fury, distin- 
guished themselves by acts of ferocity and valour.s 
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■VV herever the hugonots prevailed, the images were bioken, 
the altars pillaged, the churches demolished, the monas- 
teries consumed with fire : where success attended the 
catholics, they burned the bibles, re-baptized the infants 
constrained married persons to pass anew tlirough the 
nuptial ceremony : and plunder, desolation, and blood- 
shed, attended equally the triumph of both parties. The 
parliament of Paris itself, the seat of law and justice, in- 
stead of employing its authority to compose these fatal 
quariels, published an edict, by which it put the swoid 
into the hands of the enraged multitude, and empowered 
the catholics every where to massacie the hugonots : '* and 
it was during this period, when men began to be some- 
what enlightened, and, in this nation, renowned for ]io- 
lished manners, that the theological rage, which had long 
been boiling in men’s veins, seems to have attained its last 
stage of virulence and ferocity. 

Philip, jealous of the progress which the hugonots 
made in France, and dreading that the contagion would 
spread into the Low Country provinces, had formed a 
secret alliance with the princes of Guise, and had entered 
into a mutual concert for the protection of the ancient 
faith, and the suppression of heres\. He now sent six 
thousand men, witii some supply of money, to reinforce 
the catholic party; and the Prince of Conde, finding 
himself unequal to so great a combination, countenanced 
by the royal authority, was obliged to despatch the 
Vidame of Chartres and Bnguemaut to London, in order 
to crave the assistance and piotection of Elizabeth. Most 
of the province of Normandy was possessed by the hugo- 
nots : and Conde offered to jiut llavie de ^ 

Grace into the hands of the English; on pni'mn'rssfsVinn 
condition that, together with three thousand **' "'** i-ns'isii 
men for the garrison of that place, the queen should like- 
wise send over three thousand to defend Dieppe and 
Tloiien,and should furnish the prince with a supply of a 
hundred thousand ciowns.' 

Elizabeth, besides the general and essential inteiest of 
supporting the protestants, and opposing the rapid pro- 
gress of her enemy, the Duke of Guise, had other motives, 
which engaged lier to accept of this proposal. When she 
concluded the peace at Chateau-Cambresis, „ 
she had good reason to foresee that France ' ' 
never would voluntarily fulfil the article which regarded 
the restitution of Calais ; and many subsequent incidents 
had tended to confirm this suspicion. Considerable suras 
of money had been expended on the fortifications ; long 
leases had been granted of the lands ; and many inhabit- 
ants bad been encouraged to build and settle there, by 
assurances that Calais should never be restored to the 
English.*' Tlie queen, therefore, wisely concluded, that 
could she get possession of Havre, a jilace which com- 
manded the mouth of the Seine, and was of greater im- 
portance than Calais, she should easily constrain the French 
to execute the treaty, and should have the glory of restor- 
ing to the crown that ancient possession, so much the 
favourite of the nation. 

No measure could be more generally odious in France, 
than the conclusion of this treaty with Elizabeth. Men 
were naturally led to compare the conduct of Guise, who 
had finally expelled the English, and had debarred these 
dangerous and destructive enemies from all access into 
France, with the treasonable politics of Condd, who had 
again granted them an entrance into the heart of the king- 
dom. The prince had the more reason to repent of this 
measure, as he reaped not from it all the advantage which 
he expected. Three thousand English immediately took 
possession of Havre and Dieppe, under the command of Sir 
Edward Poinings; but the latter place was found so little 
capable of defence, that it was immediately abandoned.' 
The siege of Roiien was already formed by the catholics, 
under the command of the King of Navarre and Mont- 
morency ; and it was with difficulty that Poinings could 
throw a small reinforcement into the place. Though these 
English troops behaved with gallantry,"' and though the 
King of Navarre was mortally wounded dining the siege, 
the catholics still continued the attack of the place, and 
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carrying u at last by assault, put the whole garrison to the 
^vord. The Earl of Warwick, eldest son of the late 
uuke of Nortlmmberland, arrived soon after at Ilavie, 
with another body of three thousand English, and took 
on him the command of the place. 

It was e\pected that the French catholics, flushed with 
their success at Rouen, would immediately have formed 
the siege of Havre, uhich was nut as j’et in any condition 
ot defence ; but the intestine disorders of the kingdom soon 
diverted their attention to anolhcr enterprise. Andelot, 
seconded by the iiegoeiations of Elizabeth, had levied a 
considerable body of protestants in Germany ; and having 
arrived at Oileans, the seat of the hugonots’ power, he 
enabled the Prince of Condo and the admiral to take 
the field, and oppose the progress of tlieir enemies. After 
threatening Pans during some tune, they took their march 
towards Normandy, with a view of engaging the English 
to act in conjunction with them, and of fortifying them- 
selves by the further assistance which they expected frotn 
the zeal and vigour of Elizabeth." The catholics, com- 
manded bv the constable, and under him by the Duke of 
Guise, followed on their rear; and, overtaking them at 
Dreux, obliged them to give battle. The field was fought 
with great obstinacy on' both sides : and tlie action was 
distinguished by this singular event, that Condc and 
Montmorency, the commanders of the opposite armies, 
ftll both of them prisoners into the hands of their enemies. 
The appearances of victory remained with Guise ; but 
the adinnal, whose fate it ever was to be defeated, and 
still to rise more terrible after Ins misfortunes, collected 
the remains of the army ; and inspiring his own iincon- 
ijuerable courage and constancy into eiery breast, kept 
them in a body, and subdued some considerable places in 
Normandy. Elizabeth, the better to support his cause, 
sent him a new supply of a hundred thousand crowns • 
and offered, if ho could find merchants to lend him the 
money, to give her bond for another sum of equal amount.® 
A. D. 1561 The expenses incurred by assisting the 
iciir i.ui French hugonots had emptied the oueen’s 
paiii..nioni. exchequer; and, in ordei to obtain supplv, 
she found herself under a necessity of summoning a par- 
liament : an expedient to which she neyer willingly Rad 
recourse. A little befoic the meeting of this assembly 
she had fallen into a dangerous illness, the small-pox : and 
as her life, during some time, was despaired of, the people 
became the more sensible of their perilous situation, 
derived from the uncertainty which, in case of her demise 
attended the succession of the crown. The partisans of 
the Queen of Scots, and those of the house of Suflblk 
already divided the nation into factions; and every one 
foresaw, that, though it might be possible at present to 
determine the contioversy by law, yet, if the throne were 
vacant, nothing but the sword w'ould be able to fix a suc- 
cessor. The Commons, therefore, on the opening of the 
session, voted an address to the queen ; in which, after 
enumerating the dangers attending a broken and doubtful 
succession, and mentioning the evils which their fathers 
had e.xperieiiced from the contending titles of York and 
Lancaster, they entieated the queen to put an end to their 
apprehensions, by choosing some husband, whom thev 
promised, whoever he were, gratefully to receive, and 
taitlifiillv to seive, honour, and obey: or, if slie had en- 
tertained any reluctance to the married state, they desired 
that the lawful successor might be named, at least appoint- 
ed, by act of parliament. They remarked that, durinn all 
the reigns which had passed since the conquest, the nation 
had never before been so unhappy as not to know the 
person who, in case of the sovereign’s death, was legally 
entitled to fill the vacant throne. And they observed,''that 
the fixed order which took place in inheriting tlie French 
monarchy, was one chief source of the usual tranquillity 
as well as of the happiness, of that kingdom.e ‘ ’ 

This subject, though extremely interesting to the nation, 
^vas very little airreeable to the queen; and she was 
sensible that great difficulties would attend every decision. 

A declaration in favour of the Queen of Scots would form 
a settlement perfectly legal, because that iirincess was 
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commonly allowed to possess the right of blood ; and the 
exclusion given by Henry’s will, deriving its weight chiefly 
from an act of parliament, wmuld lose all authority, when- 
ever the queen and parliament had made a new' settlement, 
and restored the Scottish line to its place in the succession. 
But she dreaded giving encouragement to the catholics, 
her secret enemies, by this declaration. She was sensible 
that every heir was, in some degree, a rival ; much more 
one who enjoyed a claim for the present possession of the 
crown, and who had already advanced, in a very open 
manner, these dangerous pretensions. The great power of 
Mary, both from the favour of the catholic princes, and 
her connexions with the house of Guise, not to mention 
the force and situation of Scotland, was well known to 
her; and she saw no security that this princess, if fortified 
by a sure prospect of succession, would not revive claims 
which she could never yet be prevailed on formally to 
relinquish. On the other hand, the title of the house of 
Suffolk was supported by the moie zealous protestants 
only; and it was very doubtful, whether even a par- 
liamentary declaration in its favour would bestow on it 
such validity as to give satisfaction to the people. The 
republican part of the constitution had not jet acquired 
such an ascendant as to control, in any degree, the ideas 
of hereditary right; and as the legality of Henry’s will 
was still disputed, though founded on the utmost authority 
which a-parliament could confer; who could be assured 
that a more recent act would be acknowledged to have 
greater validity ? In the frequent i evolutions which had of 
late taken place, the right of blood had still prevailed 
over religious prejudices ; and the nation had ever shown 
Itself disposed rather to change its faith than the order of 
succession. Even many protestants declared themselves in 
favour of hlary’s claim of inheritance and nothing 
would occasion more general disgust, than to see the 
queen, openly and without reserve, take part against it 
1 lie Scottish princess also, finding herself injured in so 
sensible a point, would thenceforth act as a declared 
enemy; and uniting together her foreign and domestic 
friends, the jiartrsans of her present title and of her eyent- 
wal succession, would soon bring matters to extremities 
at^inst the present establishment. The queen, weighing 
all these inconveniences, which were great and urgent, was 
determined to keep both parties in awe, by maintaininv 
still an ambiguous conduct; and she rather chose that the 
people should run the hazard of contingent events, than 
that she herself should visibly endanger her throne, by 
employing expedients, which, at best, would not bestow 
entire security on the nation. She gave, therefore, an 
evasive answer to the applications of the Commons; and 
when the House, at the end of the session, desired, by the 
inouth of their speaker, further satisfaction on that head 
she could not be prevailed on to make her reply more 
explicit. She only told them, contrary to her declarations 
in the beginning of her reign, that she had fixed no abso- 
lute resolution against marriage ; and she added, that the 
difficulties attending the question of the succession were 
so great, that she would be contented for the sake of her 
peojile, to remain some time longer in this yale of misery • 
and never should depart life with satisfaction till she had’ 
laid some solid foundation for their future security." 

The most remarkable law passed this session, was that 
which bore the title of A^snrmice of the Queens rnt/al 
power over oil states amt subjects within her dominions.' 

By this act, the asserting twdee, by writing, word, or deed 
the Pope’s authority, was subjected to the penalties of 
treason. All peisons in holy orders were bound to take ' 
the oath of supremacy ; as also all w’ho were adyanced to 
anj degree, either in thb universitie.s or in common law * 
all schoolmasters, officers in court, or members of parlia- 
ment : and the penalty of their second refusal was treason. 
The first offence^ in both cases, was punished by banish- 
ment and loifeiture. This rigorous statute was not ex- 
tended to any of the degree of a baron ; because it was 
not supposed tliat the queen could entertain any doubt 
with regard to the fidelity of persons possessed ‘of such 
lugU dignity. Lord Montacute made opposition to the 
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bill ; and asserted, in favour of the catholics, that they 
disputed not, they preached not, they disobeyed not the 
queen, they caused no trouble, no tumults amoni; the 
people.' It IS however probable that some suspicions of 
their secret consjuracies had made the queen and parlia- 
ment increase their rigour against them ; though it is also 
more than probable that they were mistaken in the remedy. 

There was likewise another point, in which the parlia- 
ment, this session, showed more the goodness of their 
intention, than the soundness of their judgment. They 
passed a law against fond and fantastical prophecies, 
which had been observed to seduce the people into rebel- 
lion and disorder:" but at the same time they enacted a 
statute, which was most likely to increase these and such 
like superstitions : it was levelled against conjurations, 
enchantments, and witchcralt." Witchcraft and heresy 
are two crimes, which commonly increase by punishment, 
and never are so effectually suppressed as by being totally 
neglected. After the parliament had granted the queen a 
supply of one subsidy, and two-fifteenths, the session was 
finished by a prorogation. The convocation likewise voted 
tlie queen a subsidy of s'x shillings in the jiound, payable 
in three years. 

While the English parties exerted these calm efforts 
against each other, in pailiamentary votes and debates, the 
French factions, inflamed to the highest degree of animo- 
sity, continued that cruel war, which their intemperate 
zeal, actuated by the ambition of their leaders, had kindled 
in the kingdom. The admiral was successful in reducing 
the towns of Normandy which held for the king; but he 
frequently complainedj that the numerous garrison of 
Flavre remained totally inactive, and was not employed 
in any military operation against the common enemy. 
The queen, in taking possession of that place, had pub- 
lished a manifesto,"' in which she pretended that her con- 
cern for the interests of the French king had engaged her 
in that measure, and that her sole intention was to opjiose 
her enemies of the house of Guise, who held their prince 
in captivity, and employed his power to the destruction of 
his best and most faithful subjects. It was chiefly her 
desire to preserve appearances, joined to the great frugality 
of her temper, which made her, at this criUcal juncture, 
keep her soldiers in garrison ; and restrain them from 
committing further hostilities upon the etiemy.J The 
Duke of Guise, meanwhile, was aiming a mortal blow at 
the power of the hugonots ; and had commenced the siege 
of Orleans, of whiclf Andelot was governor, and where the 
constable was detained prisoner. He had the prospect of 
speedy success in this undertaking ; when he was assas- 
sinated by Poltrot, a young gentleman, whose zeal, insti- 
gated (as IS pretended, though without any certain found- 
ation) by the admiral and Beza, a famous preacher, led 
him to attempt that criminal enterprise. The death of 
this gallant prince was a sensible loss to the catholic party; 
and though the Cardinal of Lorraine, his brother, still sup- 
ported the interests of the fomily, the danger of their pro- 
gress appeared not so imminent either to Elizabeth or to 
the French protestants. Tlie union, therefore, between 
these allies, which had been cemented by their common 
fears, began thenceforth to be less intim.ate ; and the leaders 
of the hugonots w'ere persuaded to hearken to terms of a 
se|)arate accommodation. Condc and Montmorency held 
conferences for settling the peace; and as they were both 
of them impatient to relieve themselves from captivity, 
they soon came to an agreement with regard to the con- 
ditions. The character of the queen-regent, whose ends 
were always violent, but who endeavoured, by subtilty 
and policy, rather than force, to attain them, led her to 
embrace any plausible terms ; and, in spite of the protest- 
ations of the admiral, whose sagacity could easily discover 
the treachery of the court, the articles of agreement were 
finally settled between the parties. A toleration, under 
some restrictions, was anew granted to the protestants ; a 
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general amnesty was published; Condc was reinstated in 
Ins offices and governineiits; and after money was ad- 
vanced for the payment of arrears due to the German 
troops, they weie dismissed the kingdom. 

By the agreement between Elizabeth and the Prince of 
Con’de it had been stipulated,* that neither party should 
conclude peace without the consent of the other; but this 
artiele w,is at present but little regarded by the leaders of 
the French protestants. They only comprehended her so 
far in the treaty, as to obtain a promise, that, on her le- 
linquishing Havre, her charges, and the money which she 
had advanced them, should be repaid her by the King of 
France, and that Calais, on the expiration of the term, 
should be restored to her. But she disdained to accept 
of these conditions ; and thinking the possession of Havre 
a much belter pledge for effecting her purpose, she sent 
Warwick orders to prepare himself against an attack from 
the now united power of the French monarchy. 

The Earl of Warwick, who commanded a garrison of 
six thousand men, besides seven hundred pioneers, had 
no sooner got possession of Havre, than he employed 
every means for putting it in a posture of defence;-* and 
after expelling the French fiom the town, he encouraged 
his soldiers to make the most desperate defence against 
the enemy. The constable commanded the French army ; 
the queen-regent herself, and the king, were present in the 
camp ; even the Prince of Condc joined the king’s forces, 
and gave countenance to this enterprise; the admiral and 
Andelot alone, anxious still to preserve the friendship of 
Elizabeth, kept at a distance, and prudently refused to 
join their ancient enemies in an attack upon their allies. 

From the force, and dispositions, and situations of both 
sides, it was expected that the siege would be attended 
with some memorable event; yet did France make a 
much easier acquisition of this important place, than was 
at first apprehended. The plague crept in among the 
English soldiers; and being increased by their fatigue 
and bad diet, (for they were but ill supplied with pro- 
visions, b) it made such ravages that sometimes a hundred 
men a-day died of it, and there remained not at last fifteen 
hundred in a condition to do duty." The French meeting 
with such feeble resistance, carried on their attacks suc- 
cessfully ; and having made two breaches, each of them 
sixty feet wide, they prepared for a general assault, which 
must have terminated in the slaughter of the whole garri- 
son.6 Warwick, who had frequently warned the English 
council of the danger, and who had loudly Havre lost, 
demanded a supply of men and provisions, tath July, 
found himself obliged to capitulate, and to content himself 
witli the liberty of withdrawing his garrison. The articles 
were no sooner signed, than Lord Clinton, the admiral, 
who had been detained by contrary winds, appeared ofl' 
the harbour with a reinforcement of three thousand men, 
and found the place surrendered to the enemy. To in- 
crease the misfortune, the infected army brought the plague 
with them into England, where it swept off great multi- 
tudes, particularly in the city of London. About twenty 
thousand persons there died of it in one year.® 

Elizabeth, whose usual vigour and foresight had not 
appeared in this transaction, was now glad to compound 
matters ; and as the queen-regent desired to obtain leisure, 
in order to prepare measures for the extermination of the 
hugonots, she readily hearkened to any reasonable terms 
of aceommodation with England.! .\vas agreed that the 
hostages, which the French had given for 
the restitution of Calais, should be restored 
for 220,000 crowns ; and that both sides should retain alt 
their claims and pretensions. 

The peace still continued with Scotland ; agans. 
and even a cordial friendship seemed to have 
been cemented between Elizabeth and Mary. These 
princesses made profession of the most entire affection ; 
wrote amicable letters every week to each other; and had 
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adopted, in all appearance, the sentiments as well as style 
of sisters. Elizabeth punished one Hales, who had pub- 
lished a book as^ainst hlary’s title ; ' and as the Lord 
Keeper, Bacon, was thous;ht to have encouraged Hales in 
this undertakintr, he fell under her displeasure, and it was 
with some difficulty he was able to "ue her satisfaction, 
and recover her favour.'' The two ipieens had .lerced in 
the forefioiiie summer to an interview at York,' in older to 
remove all difficulties with recard to Marr’s ratific ation of 
the treaty of Edinburgh, and to consider ol the proper 
method for settlinc the succession of England : but as 
Elizabeth carefully avoided touching on this delicate sub- 
ject, she employed a pretence of the wars iii France, 
which, she said, would detain her in London; and she 
delayed till next year the intended interview. It is also 
probable, that, being well acquainted with the beauty and 
address and accomplishments of Mary, she did not choose 
to stand the comparison with regard to those exterior 
qualities, in which sue was eclipsed by her rival; and was un- 
willing that a pi incess, who had already made great progress 
in the esteem and affections of the English, should have a 
further opportunity of increasing the numbei of her partisans. 

Mary’s close connexions with the house of Guise, and 
her devoted attachment to her uncles, by whom she had 
been early educated and constantly protected, was the 
ground of just and insurmountable jealousy to Elizabeth, 
who regarded them as her mortal and declared enemies, 
and was well acquainted with their dangerous character 
and ambitious pi ejects. They had made offer of their 
niece to Don Carlos, Philin’s son ; to the King of Sweden, 
ihe King of Navarre, the Archduke Charles, the Duke of 
Ferrara, the Caidinal of Bourbon, who had only taken 
deacon’s orders, from which he might eas.ly be fieed by a 
dispensation ; and they were ready to marry her to any 
one wlio could strengthen their interests, or give inquietude 
and disturbance to Elizabeth t Elizabeth, on her part, 
was equally vigilant to prevent the execution of their 
schemes, and was particularly anxious, lest Mary should 
form any powerful foreign alliance, whicli might tempt 
her to revive her pretensions to tlie ciown, and to invade 
the kingdom on the side where it was weakest and lay 
most exjiosed.' As she believed that the marriage with 
the Archduke Chailes was the one most likely to have 
place, she used every expedient to prevent it ; and, besides 
remonstrating againh it to hlary herself, she endeavoured 
to draw off’ the archduke from that pursuit, by giving him 
some hopes of success iii his pretensions to herself, and by 
inviting him to the renewal of the former treaty of mar- 
riage."' She always told the Queen of Scots, that nothing 
would satisfy her hut her espousing some English noble- 
man, who would remoye all grounds of jealousy, and 
cement the union between the kingdoms ; and she offeied 
on this condition to have her title examined, and to de- 
clare her successor to the crown." After keeping the 
matter in these general terms during a twelvemonth, she 
at last named Lord Robert Dudley, now created Earl of 
Leicester, as the peison on whom she desired that Mary’s 
choice should fall. 

The Earl of Leicester, the great and powetful favourite 
of Elizabeth, possessed all those exterior qualities which 
are naturally alluring to the fair sex ; a handsome person, 
a polite address, and insinuating behaviour ; and by means 
of these accomplishments, he had been able to blind even 
the jienetration of Elizabeth, and conceal from her the 
great defects, or rather odious vices, which attended his 
character. He was proud, insolent, interested, ambitious ; 
without honour, without generosity, without humanity ; 
and atoned not tor these bad qualities, by sucli abilities or 
courage as could fit him for that high trust and confidence, 
with which she always honouied him. Her constant and 
declared attachment to him had naturally imboldened him 
to aspire to her bed ; and in order to make way for these 
nuptials, he was universally believed to have murdeied, in 
a barbarous manner, his wife, the heiress of one Robesart. 
The proposal of espousing Mary was by no means agree- 
able to him ; and he always ascribed it to the contrivance 
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of Cecil, his enemy ; who, he thought, intended by that 
artifice to make him lose the friendshij) of Mary from the 
temerity of his pretensions, and that of Elizabeth fiom 
jealousy of his attachments to another woman." Tlie 
queen herself had not any serious intention of effecting 
tills marriaae ; but as she was desirous that the Queen of 
Scots should never have any husband, she named a man, 
who, she believed, was not likely to be accepted of ; and she 
hoped, by that means, to aain time, and elude the project of 
any other alliance. 'The Earl of Leicester was too great a 
farourite to be paited with; and when Mary, allured by 
the prospect of being declared successor to the crown, 
seemed at last to hearken to Elizabeth’s proposal, this 
princess receded from her offers, and withdrew the bait 
which she had thrown out to her rival.r This duplicity of 
conduct, joined to some appearance of an imperious 
superioiity, assumed by her, had diawn a peevish lettei 
from Mary ; and the seeminirly amicable correspondence 
between the two queens was, during some time, interrupt- 
ed. In order to make up the breach, the Queen of Scots 
despatched Sir James Melvil to London, who has given 
us, in his Memoirs, a particular account of his negociation. 

Melvil was an agreeable couitier, a man of addiess and 
conversation ; and it was recommended to him by his 
mistress, that, besides grave reasonings concerning jiolitics 
and state affairs, he should introduce more entertaining 
topics of conversation, suitable to the sprightly character 
of Elizabeth ; and should endeavour by that means to in- 
sinuate himself into her confidence. He succeeded so 
well, that he threw that artful princess entirely off her 
guard ; a and made her discover the bottom of her heart, 
full of all those levities and follies and ideas of rivalship, 
which possess the youngest and most frivolous of her sex. 
He talked to her of his travels, and forgot not to mention 
the different dresses of the ladies in different countries, 
and the particular advantages of each, in setting off the 
beauties of the shape and person. The queen said, that 
she had dresses of all countries ; and she took care thence- 
forth to meet the ambassador every day apparelled in a 
different liabit: sometimes she was dressed in the'English 
garb, sometimes in the French, sometimes in the Italian; 
and she asked him, which of them became her most? lie 
answered the Italian ; a reply that he knew would bo 
agreeable to her, because that mode showed to advantage 
her flowing locks, which he remarked, though they were 
more red than yellow, she fancied to be the finest" in the 
world. She desired to know of him what , 
was reputed the best colour of hair : .she ' ’ 
asked whether his queen or she had the finest hair : 
she even inquired which of them he esteemed the 
fairest person : a very delicate question, and which he 
prudently eluded, by saying, that her majesty was the 
fairest person m England, and his mistress in Scot- 
land. She next demanded which of them was tallest: 
he replied, his queen : then is she too tall, said Eliza- 
beth ; for I myself am of a just stature. Having learned 
from him, that his mistress sometimes recreated herself bv 
playing on the harpsichord, an instrument on which she 
lieiself excelled, -she gave orders to Lord Hunsdon, that 
he should lead the ambassador, as it were casually, into an 
apartment where he might hear her pei form ; and when 
Melvil, as if ravished with the harmony, bioke into the 
queen’s apaitment, she pretended to be displeased with 
his intrusion ; but still took care to ask him, whether ho 
thought Mary or her the best performer on that instru- 
ment ! r From the whole of her behaviour, Melvil thought 
he might, on his return, assure his mistress, that she had 
no reason ever to expect any cordial friendship from 
Elizabeth, and that all her professions of amity were full 
of falsehood and dissimulation. 

After two years had been spent in evasionsand artifices,® 
Mary’s subjects and counsellors, and jirobably herself, 
began to think it full time that some marriage were con- 
cluded; and Lord Darnley, son of the Eail of Lenox, 
was the person in whom most men’s opinions and wishes 
centred. He was Mary’s cousin-merman, by the Lady 
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Margaret Douglas, niece to Henry VIII., and daughter of 
the Earl of Angus, by Margaret, Queen of Scotland. He 
had been born and educated in England, where the Earl 
of Lenox had constantly resided, since he had been 
banijbed by the prevailing power of the house of Hamil- 
ton ; and as Darnley was now in his twentieth year, and 
was a very comely person, tall, and delicately shaped, it 
was hoped that he might soon render himself agreeable to 
the Queen of Scots. He was also, by his father, a branch 
of the same family with herself ; and would, in espousing 
her, preserve the ro}al dignity in the house of Stuart : he 
was, after her, next heir to the crown of England ; and 
those ivho pretended to exclude her on account of her 
being a foreigner, bad endeavoured to recommend liis 
title, and give it 'he preference. It seemed no incon- 
siderable advantage, that she could, by marrying, unite j 
botli their claims ; and ,is he was by birth an English- 
man, and could not, by his power or alliances, give any 
ground of suspicion to Elizabeth, it was hoped that the 
proposal of this marriage would not be unacceptable to 
that iealous princess. | 

Elizabeth was well informed of these intentions ; • and 
was secretly not displeased with the projected marriage 
between Darnley and the Queen of Scots.n She would i 
rather have wished that Mary had continued for ever in a I 
single life : but finding little probability of rendering this i 
scheme effectual, she was satisfied with a choice which 
freed her at once from the dread of a foreign allianee, and 
from the necessity of parting with Leicester, lier favourite. 
In order to pave' the way to Darnley's marriage, slie se- 
cretly desired Mary to invite Lenox into Scotland, to re- 
verse his attainder, and to restore him to liis honours tmd 
fortune."" And when her request was complied with, she 
took care, in order to presen’e the friendship of the Hamil- 
tons, and her other partisans in Scotland, to blame openly 
this conduct of Mary.* Hearing that the negociation for 
Darnley’s marriage advanced apace, she gave that noble- 
man permission, on his first application, to follow his 
father into Scotland : but no sooner did she learn that the 
Queen of Sects was taken with his figure and person, and 
that all measures were fixed for espousing him, than she 
exelaimed against the marriage ; sent Throgmorton to 
order Darnley immediately, upon bis allegiance, to return 
to England ; threw the Countess of Lenox and her second 
son into the Tower, where they suffered a rigorous con- 
finement; seized all Lenox’s English estate; and though 
it was impossible for her to assign one single reason for 
aiih July displeasure,' she menaced, and protected, 
and complained, as if she had suffered the 
most grievous injury in the world. 

'The politics of Elizabeth, though judicious, were usually 
full of duplicity and artifice ; but never more so than in 
her transactions with the Queen of Scots, where there 
entered so many little passions and narrow jealousies, that 
she durst not avow to the world the reasons of her con- 
duet, scarcely to her ministers, and searcely ei'en to her- 
self. But besides a womanish riva'ship and envy against 
the marriage of this princess, she bad some motives of 
interest for feigning a displeasure on the present occasion. • 
It served her as a pretenee for refusing to acknowledge 
Mary’s title to the succession of England ; a point to 
which, for good reasoi s, she was determined never to 
consent. And it was useful to her, for a purpose still 
more unfriendly and dangerous, for encouraging the dis- 
contents and rebellion of the Scottish nobility and eccle- 
siastics.* 

Nothing can be more unhappy for a people than to be 
governed by a sovereign attached to a religion different 
from the established ; and it is seareely possible that mu- 
tual confidence can ever, in such a situation, have place 
jt.D. 1565 l'el"'een the prince and his subjects. Mary’s 
conduct had been hitherto in every respect 
unexceptionable, and even laudable; yet bad she not 
made such progress in acquiring popularity, as might 
have been expected from her gracious deportment and 
agreeable accomplishments. Suspicions every moment 
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prevailed on account of her attachment to the catholic 
faith, and especially to her uncles, the open and avowed 
promoters of the scheme for exterminating the professois 
of the reformed religion throughout all Europe. She still 
refused to ratify the acts of Parliament which had estab- 
lished the Reformation ; she made attempts for restoiing 
to the catholicbishops some part of their civil jurisdiction -a 
and she wrote a letter to the council of Trent, in which 
besides professing her attachment to the catholic faith, she 
took notice of her title to succeed to the crown of Eng- 
land, and expressed her hopes of being able, in some 
period, to bring back alt her dominions to the bosom of 
the church.i> The zealots among the protestants were not 
wanting, in their turn, to exercise their insolence against 
her, which tended still more to alienate her from then- 
faith. A law was enacted, making it capital, on the very 
first offence, to say mass any where except in the queen s 
chapel ; v and it was with difficulty that even this small 
indulgence was granted her: the general assembly impor- 
tuned her anew to change her religion ; to renounce the 
blaspliemous idolatry of the mass, with the tyranny of 
the Roman Antichrist; and to embrace the true religion 
of Christ Jesus.4 As she answered with temper, that she 
was not yet convinced of the falsity of her religion, or the 
impiety of the mass ; and that her apostasy would lose 
hei the friendship of her allies on the continent; they re- 
plied, by assuring her, that their religion was undoubtedly 
the same which had been revealed by Jesus Christ, which 
had been preached by the apostles, and which had been 
embraced oy the faithful in the primitive ages ; that nei- 
ther the religion of Turks, Jeus, nor Papists, was built on 
so solid a foundation as theirs; that they alone, of all the 
various species of religionists, spread over the face of tlie 
earth, were so happy as to be possessed of the truth ; that 
those who hear, or rather who gaze on the mass, allow 
sacrilege, pronounce blasphemy, and commit most abo- 
ininable idolatry ; and that the friendship of the King of 
kings was preferable to all the alliances in the world.® 

The marriage of the Queen of Scots had .. . _ 
kindled afresh the zeal of the reformers, be- Scots 
cause the family of Lenox was believed to r.iriot 
adhere to the catholic faith; and though 
Darnley, who now bore the name of King Henry, went 
often to the established church, he could not, by this ex- 
terior compliance, gain the confidence and regard of the 
ecclesiastics. They rather laid hold of the opportunity to 
insult him to his face ; and Knox scrupled not to tell him 
from the pulpit, that God, for punishment of the offences 
and ingratitude of the people, was wont to commit the 
rule over them to boys and women.f Tlie populace of 
Edinburgh, instigated by sucb doctrines, began to meet 
and to associate themselves against the government.? But 
xyhat threatened more immediate danger to Mary’s autho- 
rity, were the discontents which prevailed among some of 
the principal nobility. 

Tlie Duke of Chatelrault was displeased with the re- 
storation, and still more with the aggrandizement, of the 
family of Lenox, his hereditary enemjes; anil entertained 
fears lest his own eventual succession to the croun of 
Scotland should be excluded by his rival, who had for- 
merly advanced some pretensions to it. The Earl of 
Murray found his credit at court much diminished bv 
the interest of Lenox and Ins son ; and began to apprehend 
the revocation of some considerable grants, which he had 
obtained from Mary’s bounty. The Earls of Argjle, 
Rothes, and Glencairii, the Lords Boyde and Oclnltry, 
Kirkaldy of Grange, Pitlarow, were instigated by like 
motives; and ns these were the persons who had most 
zealously promoted the Reformation, they were disgusted 
to find that the queen’s faiour was entirely engrossed by a 
new cabal, the Earls of Bothwell, Athole, Sutherland, and 
Huntley; men who were esteemed either lukewarm in 
religious controversy, or inclined to the catholic party. 
"Die same ground of discontent, which, in other court®, is 
the source of intrigue, faction, and opposition, commonly 
produced in Scotland, either projects of assassination, or 
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of rebellion ; and, besides mutual accusations of (he 
former kind, which it is difficult to clear up,'' the malcon- 
tent lords, as soon as thev saw the (|ueeii’s marriage 
entirely resolved on, enteied into a coiifederacj for t.ikin>; 
arms airamst their sovereign. The\ met at StirliiiL'; pie- 
tended an ainious concern for the sccuiily of religion; 
framed cn};n[;cmeiits for mutual defciiee; and made aiipli- 
cations to E!i7abctli fur assistance and protection.' Tint 
jinncess, alter publishiiif; the c\pr( ssioiis of her displc.i- 
sure iurainst the inarii.ice, liad secretly ordcied her am- 
bassadors, Randolf and Throgmorton, to give, in her 
name, some |)romises ol support to the malcontents ; and 
had even sent them a supply of ten thousand pounds to 
enable tliem to beviii an insurrection.'- 

IMary uas no sooner lulormed ol the tneetingatStirlinij, 
and the movements of the loids, than she summoned them 
to appear at court, in order to answer for their conduct ; 
tind, having levied some forces to execute the laws, she 
obliged the rebels to leave the low countries, and take 
shelter in Argyleshire. That she might more effectually 
cut off their resources, she proceeded with the king to 
Glasgow, and forced them from their retreat. They 
appeared at Paisley, in the neighbourhood, with about a 
thousand horse ; and, passing the queen’s army, proceeded 
to Hamilton, thence to Edinburgh, which they entered 
without resistance. They expected great reinforcements in 
this place, from the efforts of Knox and the seditious 
preachers ; and they beat their drums, desiring all men to 
enlist, and to receive wages for the defence of God’s glory.' 
But the nation was in no disposition for rebellion : Mary 
was esteemed and beloved : her marriage was not generall'y 
disagreeable to the people : and the interested views of 
the malcontent lords were so well known, that their pre- 
tence of zeal for religion had little influence even on the 
Ignorant populace.™ The king and queen advanced to 
Edmburgli at the head of their army : the rebels were 
obliged to retire into the south ; and, being pursued by a 
force, which now amounted to eighteen thousand men," 
thev found themselves under a necessity of abandoning 
their country, and of taking shelter in England. 

Elizabeth, when she found the event so much to disap- 
point her expectations, thought proper to disavow all con- 
nexions witli tlie Scottish malcontents, and to declare 
every where, that she had never given them any encou- 
ragement, nor any promise of countenance or assistance. 
She even carried further her dissimulation and hypocrisy. 
Murray had come to London, with the abbot of Kilwin- 
ning, agent for Chatclrault; and she seduced them, by 
secret assurances of protection, to declare, before the 
ambassadors of France and Spain, that she had nowise 
contributed to their insurrection. No sooner had she ex- 
torted this confession from them, than she chased them 
from her presence, called them uiiwoithy traitors, declared 
tliat their detestable rebellion was of bad example to all 
princes ; and assured them, that as she had hitherto given 
them no encouragement, so should they never thenceforth 
receive horn her any assistance or jirotection.” 'Throg- 
morton, alone, whose honour was equal to his abilities, 
could not be prevailed on to conceal the part which he had 
acted in the enterprise of the Scottish rebels ; and, being 
well apprized ol the usual character and conduct of Eliza- 
beth, he had had the precaution to obtain an order of 
council to authorize the engagements which he had been 
obliged to make xiitli them.!' " 

Hie banished lords, finding themselves so harshly 
treated by Elizabeth, had lecourse to the clemency of their 
own soveieigii ; and after some solicitation, and some 
professions of sincere repentance, the Duke of Chatelrault 
obtained his jiardon, on condition that he should retire 
into France. Mary was more implacable against the un- 
grateful Earl of Murray and the other confederates, on 
whom she tliiew the chief blame of the enterprise; but 
as she was eontinually plied with applications from their 

h It appears, lioweter, from n.inHoIpli's T etiers.fsee Keilb, p COO.) fhat 
some olleis h.ul been made to tli.it mimstei, of seizinf* lainox ami llaiiijey, 
ami deliverin'; tlieni into Queen Llizabeth's hands. Meliil cnnfiims the 
same stori , and sais, that the desien vas acknoviledaed hr the conspi 
lalors, Jj 50 '! his series to lustity the account Plien h> the queen's 

palty of the Haul ot llalth, as It is called. See liirthpr, Goodall. \oI. Ii. 
p .-I.')!!. 1 he Ollier conspirao, ot iihich Mnria> ciiinpldimd, is iiimh 

more uncertain, and is tomided on icr^ doubtlul evidence. 

1 Keith, p C91. CUl. 300.301. 


friends, and as some of her most judicious partisans in 
England thought that nothing would more promote her 
iiilfiesls 111 lliat kingdom, than the gentle treatment of 
iiieii so (delT.tcd for their zeal against the catholic 
religion, she agieed to give way to her natural temper, 
which inclined not to seventy, and she seemed determined 
to lesiore them to f.ivour.'i In this interval, Rambouillet 
arrived as ambassador from France, and brought her 
advice from her uncle, the Cardinal of Lorraine, to whose 
opinion she always paid an extreme deference, by no 
means to pardon these jirotestant leaders, who had been 
engaged in a lebellion against lier.r 
The two religions, in France, as well as in other parts of 
Europe, were rather irritated than tired with tlieir acts of 
mutual violence; and the peace granted to the hugonots, 
as had been foreseen by Coligny, was intended only to lull 
them asleep, and prepare the way for their final and abso- 
lute destruction. The queen-regent made a pretence of 
travelling through the kingdom, in order to visit the 
provinces, and correct all the abuses arising from the late 
civil war; and, after having held some confeiences on the 
frontiers with the Duke of Lorraine and the Duke of 
Savoy, she came to Bayonne, where she was met by her 
daughter, the Queen of Spam, and the Duke of Alva. 
Nothing appeared in the congress of these two splendid 
couits, but gaiety, festivity, love, and joy; but amidst 
these smiling appearances were secretly fabricated schemes 
the most bloody, and the most destructive to the repose of 
mankind, that had ever been thought of in any age or 
nation. No less than a total and universal extermination 
of the protestants by fire and sword was concerted by 
Philip and Catherine of Medicis ; and Alva, agreeably to 
his fierce and sanguinary disposition, advised the queen- 
regent to commence the execution of this project, by the 
immediate massacre of all the leaders of the hugonots.* 
But that princess, though equally hardened against every 
humane sentiment, would not forego this opportunity of 
displaying her wit and refined politics ; and she pur- 
posed, rather by treachery and dissimulation, which she 
called address, to lead the protestants into the snare, and 
never to draw the sword till they were totally disabled 
from resistance. The Cardinal of Lorraine, conreiicia 
whose character bore a greater affinity lo that dsrtjnst ih‘’e'^^ 
of Alva, was a chief author of this barbarous ci'est-inis. 
association against the reformers ; and having connected 
his hopes of success with the aggrandizement of his niece, 
the Queen of Scots, he took care that her measures should 
correspond to those violent councils which were embraced 
by the other catholic princes. In consequence of this 
scheme, lie turned her from the road of clemency, which 
she intended to have followed ; and made her resolve on 
the total ruin of the banished lords.' A 
parliament was summoned at Edinburgh for 
attainting them ; and as their guilt was palpable and 
avowed, no doubt was entertained but sentence would be 
pronounced against them. It was by a sudden and vio- 
lent incident, which, in the issue, brought on the ruin of 
Jlary herself, that they were saved from the rigour of the 
' law. 

The marriage of the Queen of Scots with Lord Dariiley 
was so natural, and so inviting in all its circumstances, 
that it had been precipitately agreed to by that princess 
and her council; and, while 'she was allured by his youth 
and beauty and exterior accomplishments, she bad at first 
overlooked the qualities of his mind, which nowise cor- 
responded to the excellence of his outward figure. \'io- 
lent, yet variable in his resolutions ; insolent, yet credu- 
lous, and easily governed by flatterers ; he was destitute 
of all gratitude, because he thought no favours equal to 
his merit; and being addicted to low pleasuies, he was 
equally incapable of all true sentiments of love and ten- 
dernes's." The Queen of Scots, in the first effusions of 
her fondness, had taken a pleasure in exalting him beyond 

k Knnx, P. .380. Keilh, A ppcnil. p. 161. Anilcrson, vol in p. 191 
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measure : she had granted him the title of king; she had to Rizzio, that even that strange report met with credit, 
joined his name with her own in all public acts; she in- and proved a great means of accelerating the lum of the 
tended to have procured him from the parliament a ma- favourite. Morton, insinuating himself into Henry’s con- 
trimonial crown : but having leisure afterwards to remark fidence, employed all his art to inflame the discontent 
his weakness and vices, she began to see the danger of her and jealousy of that prince; and he persuaded him, that 
profuse liberality, and was resolved thenceforth to pro- the only means of freeing himself from the indignities 
ceed with more reserve in the trust which she should con- under which he labouied, was to bring the base stranger 
fer upon him. His resentment against this prudent to the fate which he had so well merited, and which was 
conduct served but the more to increase her disgust; and so passionately desired by the whole nation. George 
the young prince, enraged at her imagined neglects, pointed Douglas, natural brother to the Countess of Lenox, con- 
his vengeance against every one whom he deemed the curred in the same advice ; and the Lords Ruthveii and 
cause of this change in her measures and behaviour. Lindesey, being consulted, offered their assistance m the 

Tlieie was in the court one David Rizzio, enterprise; nor was even the Earl of Lenox, the king’s 

unero 12 / 10 .^^^^^ obtained a very extraor- father, averse to the design.'' But as these conspiratois 

dinary degree of confidence and favour with the Queen of were well acquainted with Henry’s levity, they engaged 
Scots. He was a Piedmontese, of mean birth, son of a him to sign a paper, m which he avowed the undertaking, 
teacher of music, himself a musician ; and, finding it as tending to the glory of God and advancement of reli- 
difficult to subsist by his art in his own country, he had gion, and promised to protect ’them against every conse- 
followed into Scotland an ambassador, whom the Duke quence which might ensue iqion the assassination of Riz- 
of Savoy sent thither to pay liis compliments to Mary, zio.*' All these measures being concerted, a messenger 
some time after her first arrival. He possessed a good was despatched to the banished lords, who were hovering 
car and a tolerable voice; and as that [irincess found him near the borders; and they were invited by the king to 
useful to complete her band of music, sbe retained him return to their native country. 

in her service after the departure of liis master. Her 'This design, so atrocious in itself, was March 
secretary for French despatches haying some time after rendered still more so by the circumstances ' ‘ 

incurred her displeasure, she jiromoted Rizzio to that which attended its execution. Mary, who was in the 

office, which gave him frequent oiiportunities of approach- sixth month of her pregnancy, was supping in private, and 
ing her person and insinuating liimself into her favour, had at table the Countess of Argyle, her natural sister, 
He was shrewd and sensible, as well as aspiring, much with Riz/.io and others of her servants. The king entered 

beyond his rank and education ; and he made so good the room by a private passage, and stood at the back of 

use of the access which fortune had procured him, that Mary’s chair: Lord Ruthven, George Douglas, and other 
he was soon regarded as the chief confidant, and even conspirators, being all armed, rushed in after him; and 
minister of the queen. He was consulted on all occa- the Queen of Scots, terrified with the appearance, de- 
sions; no favouis could be obtained but by his inter- manded of them tbe reason of this rude intrusion. They 
cession; all suitors were obliged to gam him by presents told her, that they intended no violence against her per 
and flattery ; and the man, insolent from his new exalta- son ; but meant only to bring that villain, pointing to 
tion, as well as rapacious in liis acquisitions, soon diew Rizzio, to his deserved punishment. Rizzio, aware of the 
on liimself the hatred of the nobility and of the wdiole danger, ran behind his mistress, and seizing her by the 
kingdom.'* He had at first employed his credit to pro- waist, called aloud to her for protection ; while she inter- 
mote Darnley’s marriage; and a firm friendship seemed posed in his behalf, with cries, and menaces, and en- 

to be established between them: but on the subsequent treaties. The impatient assassins, regardless of her efforts, 

change of the queen’s sentiments, it was easy for Henry’s rushed upon their prey, and by overturning every thing 
friends to persuade him that Rizzio was the leal author of which stood in their way, increased the horror and con- 
her indifference, and even to rouse in his mind jealousies fusion of tbe scene. Couglas, seizing Henry’s dagger, 
of a more dangerous nature. The favourite was of a dis- stuck it in the body of Rizzio, who, screaming with fear 
agreeable figure, but was not past his youth ; *■ and though and agony, was torn from Mary by the other conspirators, 
the opinion of his criminal correspondence with Mary and nuslied into the anti-chamber, where he was de- 
might seem of itself unreasonable, it not absurd, a suspi- spatclied with fifty-six wounds." 'llie unhappy princess, 
cious husband could find no other means of accounting informed of his fate, immediately dried her tears, and 
for that lavish and imjirudeiit kindness with which she said. She would weep no more, she would now think of 
honoured him. Die rigid austerity of the ecclesiastics, revenge. Tlie insult, indeed, upon her person ; the stain 
who could admit of no freedoms, contributed to spread attempted to be fixed on her honour; the danger to 
this opinion among the people; and as Rizzio was uni- which her life was exposed, on account of her pregnancy 
versally believed to be a pensionary of the Pope’s, and to were injuries so atrocious and so complicated, that they 
be deeply engaged in all schemes against the protestants, scarcely left room for pardon, even from the greatest 
any story to Ills and IMary’s disadvantage received an easy lenity and mercy. 

credit among the zealots of that communion. The assassins, apprehensive of Mary’s resentment, de- 

Rizzio, who had connected his interests with the Roman tained her prisoner m the palace ; and the king dismissed 
catholics, was the declared enemy of the banished lords; all who seemed willing to attempt her rescue, by telling 
and by promoting the violent prosecutions against them, them that nothing was done without his orders, and that 
he had exposed himself to the animosity of their nu- he would be careful of the queen’s safety. Miirrav and 
ineious friends and retainers. A scheme was also tliouLdit the banished lords appeared two days after, and Mary, 
to be formed for revoking some exorbitant grants made whose anger was now engrossed by injuiics more recent 
during tbe queen’s minority ; and even the nobility who and violent, was willingly reconciled to them; and she 
had seized the ecclesiastical benefices, began to think even received her brother with tenderness and affection, 

themselves less secure in the possession of tliemix the 'Iliey obtained an acquittal from parliament, and were 

Eail of Morton, chancellor, was affected by all these con- reinkated in their honours and fortunes. The accom- 

siderations, and still more by a rumour spread abroad, plices also in Rizzio’s murder applied to her for a pardon ; 

that Mary intended to appoint Rizzio chancellor in Ins but she artfully delayed comiiliance, and jiersuaded them, 
place, and to bestow that dignity on a mean and upstart that so long as she was detained in custody, and ryas 
foreigner, ignorant of the laws and language of the coun- surrounded by guards, any deed which she should sign 
try." So indiscreet had this princess been in her kindne.ss would have no validity. Meanwhile, she had gained 

w Keith, p. C8C. .lOC. CrA« ford's Memoirs, p. .S. Spotsu'ond, n. 191 . 388, From the Appendix to the jgpirru/ic Tte/rrnn ‘Sro/orr/ni, it mipeais hy 

X liuclMOrtn confesses that llizzio was uyly ; but it maybe interred, authentic dneuments, that Patrick, tlarl of Hothv fn, railier to lames, m lio 
Ironi the narration ot tliat author, tliat lie uas young. IJe sa.xs that, on espoused Queen Alary, was alne till neai the \ear 15W. uuchdndn,D> a 
the return ot the Duke ot Savoy to '1 iiriii, Uizzio was in adolescenita mistake, whicli has lieen long ago coirecled, calls him Jsimes. 
itffore, in the vigour of youth. Sow that event happened onh a tew y Keith, p. 320. Mel\il,p. 64. ^ , .. o , , -,,,4 

>ears before, lih. xvii. tap. 44. 'J liat Botliwell was >oiing, appears, z Ikiclianan, lib. xvti. c. 60. Crawfoid, p. 0. Spotswood, p, jJ4 
among many other imincible proofs, from Alary’s instruclioiis to the Knox, p. 39?. Jebb, \ol. i. p. 450. 
iiisliop of Dumhldin, her ambassador at Pans; where she sa^s, that in a Crawford, p. 7. 

1559, only eight years belore, he was jery younf/. He might therefore b Goodall, \ol. i. p. 266. Crawford, p^. 7* 

have been about thirty when he inained her. See Keitli’s History, p. c Molvil, p. 6t. Keith, p. 330, 331. CrawtorU, p. 9. 
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the confidence of lier liusbaud, by Iier persna‘-ion and 
caresses ; -and no sooner were the guards cMihdrawn, tlian 
she engaged him to escape with her in theniglit time, and 
take shelter in Dunbar. Many of her subjects hcie oH'ercd 
her their services : and Maiy, having collected an arnn, 
which the conspiiators had no jiower to resist, advanced 
to Edinburgh, and obliged them to fly into England, 
where they lived in gieat poverty and disticss. Tliey 
made applications, howeier, to the E.irl of Rotliuell, a 
new favouiite of Mary’s ; and that iioblemaii, desnous of 
strengthening his jiiity by tlie accession of their interest, 
was able to pacify her lesentment; and he soon after 
]irocured them libcity to icturii into their own country.'' 

The vengeance of the Queen of Scots was implacable 
against lier husband alone, whose person was before dis- 
agieeable to her, and who, by his violation of every tie of 
gratitude and duty, had now drawn on him her highest 
re'-entment. Slie engaged him to disown all connexions 
with the assassins, to deny any concurrence m their crime, 
even to publish a proclamation, containing a falsehood so 
notorious to the whole world f and having thus made 
him expose himself to universal contempt, and rendered 
it impracticable for him ever to acquire the confidence of 
any party, she threw him of}' with disdain and mdignation.f 
As if she had been making an escape fiom him, she sud- 
denly withdrew to Alloa, a seat of the Earl of Marr’s; 
and when Henry followed her thither, she suddenly re- 
turned to Edinburgh; and gave him every where the 
strongest proofs of displeasure, and even of antipathy. 
She encouraged her courtiers in their neglect of him; and 
she was pleased that his mean equipage and small train 
of attenclants should draw on him the contempt of the 
very populace. He was permitted, howevei, to have 
apartments in the castle of Edinburgh, which Mary had 

19 th lune chosen for the place of her delivery. She 
there brought forth a son ; and as tins was 
very important news to England, as well as to Scotland, 
she immediately desfiatched Sir James Melvil to carry 
intelligence of the happy event to Elizabeth. Melvil tells 
us, that this princess, the evening of his arrival in London, 
had given a ball to her couit at Greenwich, and was dis- 
playing all that spirit and alacrity which usually attended 
her on these occasions : but when news arrived of tlie 
Prince of Scotland’s birtli, all her joy was damped; she 
sunk into melancholy ; she reclined her head upon her 
arm ; and complained to some of her attendants, that the 
Queen of Scots was mother of a fair son, while she herself 
was but a barren stock. Ne.\t day, however, at the recep- 
tion of the ambassador, she resumed her former dissimu- 
lation, put on a loyful countenance, gave Melvil thanks 
for the haste he had made iii conveying to her the agree- 
able intelligence, and expressed the utmost cordiality^ and 
friendship to her sister.s Some time after, she despatched 
the Earl of Bedford, with her kinsman, George Caiy, son 
of Lord Hunsdon, m order to officiate at the baptism of 
the young prince ; and she sent by them some magnificent 
jiresents to the Queen of Scots. 

The birth of a son gave additional zeal to Mary’s par- 
tisans in England and even men of the most onposite 
parties began to cry aloud for some settlement of tfie suc- 
cession. These humours bioke out with great vehemence 
in a new session of parliament, held after six prorogations. 

Sept. If) The House of Peers, which had hitherto for- 

A pHrlidinent. borne to touch on this delicate point, here 
took the lead ; and the House of Commons soon after 
imitated the zeal of the Loids. Molineux opened the 
matter in the low’er 1 louse, and proposed that the question 
of the succession and that of supply should go hand in 
hand ; as if it were intended to constrain the queen to a 
compliance with the request of her parliament.' The 
courtiers endeavouied to elude the debate: Sir Ralph 
Sadler told the House, that he had heard the queen posi- 
tively affirm, that, for the good of her ]>eople, she was 
determined to marry. Secretary Cecil and Sir Francis 
Knollys gave their testimony to the same purpose; as 
did also Sir Ambrose Cave, chancellor of the duchy, and 
Sir Edward Rogers, comptroller of the household.'' Eliza- 
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beth’s ambitious and masculine character was so well 
known, that few members gave any credit to this intelli- 
gence ; and it was considered merely as an artifice, by 
which she endeavoured to retract that positiv’e declaration, 
winch she had made in the beginning of her reign, that 
she meant to live and die a virgin. The ministers, there- 
fore, gained nothing fui flier by this piece of policy, than 
only to engage the House, for the sake of decency, to join 
the question of the queen’s marriage with that of a settle- 
ment of the crown; and the Commons were proceeding 
with gieat earnestness in the debate, and had even ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with thel.ords, wdien express 
orders were brought them from Elizabeth, not to proceed 
further in the matter. Cecil told them, that she pledged 
to the House the word of a queen for her sincerity in her 
intentions to marrv ; that the appointment of a successor 
would be attended with great danger to her person ; that 
she herself had had experience, during the leign of her 
sister, how much court was usually paid to the next heir, 
and what dangerous sacrifices men were commonly dis- 
posed to make of their present duty to their future pros- 
pects; and that she was therefore determined to delay, 
till a more proper opportunity, the decision of that im- 
portant question.' The blouse was not satisfied with these 
leasons, and .still less with the command, prohibiting them 
all debate on tlie subject. Paul Wentworth, a spirited 
member, went so far as to question whether such a pro- 
hibition were not an infringement of the liberties and 
privileges of the House.'" Some even ventured to violate 
that profound respect which had hitherto been preserved 
to the queen ; and they affirmed that she was bound in 
duty, not only to provide for the happiness of her subjects 
during her own life, but also to pay regard to their future 
security, by fixing a successor ; that, by an opposite con- 
duct, she showed herself the step-mother, not the natural 
parent, of her people, and woulri seem desirous that Eng- 
land should no longer subsist than she should enjoy the 
glory and satisfaction of governing it; that none but 
timorous princes, or tyrants, or faint-hearted women, ever 
stood in fear of their successors; and that the affections 
of the people were a firm and impregnable rampart to 
every sovereign, who, laying aside all artifice or bye-ends, 
had courage and magnanimity to put his whole trust in 
that honourable and sure defence." The queen, hearing 
of these debates, sent for the speaker, and after reiterating 
her former prohibition, she bade him inform the House, 
that if any member remained still unsatisfied, he might 
appear before the privy council, and there give his rea- 
sons." As the members showed a disposition, notwith- 
standing these peremptory orders, still to proceed upon 
the question, Ehzabetn thought proper, by a message, to 
revoke them, and to allow the House liberty of debate.? 
They were so mollified by this gracious condescension, 
that they thenceforth conducted the matter with more 
calmness and temper ; and they even voted her a sup[)!y, 
to be levied at three payments, of a subsidy and a fifteenth, 
without annexing any condition to it. The sa jan. 
queen soon after dissolved the parliament, '567. 

and told them, with some sharpness in the conclusion, 
that their proceedings had contained much dissimulation 
and artifice ; that, under the plausible pretences of mar- 
riage and succession, many of them covered very malevo- 
lent intentions towards her ; but that, however, she reaped 
this advantage from the attempts of these men, that she 
could now distinguish her friends from her enemies. 
“ But do you think,” added she, “ that I am unmindful 
of your future security, or will be negligent in. settling the 
succession ? That is the chief object of my concern ; as I 
know myself to be liable to mortality. Or do you appre- 
hend that I meant to encroach on your liberties? No : it 
was never my meaning; I only intended to stop you be- 
foieyou approached the precipice. All things have their 
time; and though you may.be blessed with a sovereign 
more wise or more learned than I, yet 1 assure you, that 
no one will ever rule over you, who shall be more careful 
of your safety. And therefore, henceforward, whether 1 
live to see the like assembly or no, or whoever holds the 
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reins of frovernmcnt, let me warn you to beware of pro- 
voking your sovereign’s patience, so far as you have done 
mine. Hut 1 shall now conclude, that, notwithstanding 
the disgusts I have received, (for I mean not to part with 
you in anger,) the greater part of you may assure them- 
selves that they go home in their prince’s good graces.’’! 

Elizabeth carried further her dignity on this occasion. 
She had received the subsidv without any condition; hut 
as it was believed that the Commons had given her that 
gnitiiity with a view of engaging her to yield to their re- 
quests, she thought proper, on her refusal, voluntarily to 
remit the third payment ; and “he said, that money in 
her subjects’ purses was as good to her as in her own ex- 
chequer.r 

But though the queen was able to elude, for the present, 
the applications of parliament, the friends of the Queen of 
Scots multiplied every day in England ; and besides the 
catholics, many of whom kept a treasonable correspon- 
dence with her, and were ready to rise at her command,^ 
the court itself of Elizabeth was full of her avowed parti- 
sans. The Duke of Norfolk, the Eail of Leicester, Pem- 
broke, Bedford, Northumberland, Sir Nicholas Tlirogmor- 
ton, and most of the considerable men in England, except 
Cecil, seemed convinced of the necessity of declaring her 
the successor. None but the more zealous prolestants 
adhered either to the Countess of Hertford, or to her aunt, 
Eleanor, Countess of Cumberland ; and as the marriage 
of the former seemed liable to some objections, and had 
been declared invalid, men were alarmed, even on that 
side, with the prospect of new disputes concerning the 
succession. Mary’s behaviour also, so moderate towards 
the prolestants, and so gracious towards all men, had pro- 
cured her universal respect; ‘ and the public was willing 
to ascribe any imprudences, into which she had fallen, to 
her )outh and inexperience. But all these flatteiing pros- 
pects vv'ere blasted by the subsequent incidents; where 
her egregious indiscretions, shall I say, or atrocious crimes, 
threw her from the height of her prosperity, and involved 
her in infamy and in iiiin. 

Miiriior of The Earl of Bothvv'ell was of a consider- 
Drtrniei'. able family and power in Scotland; and 
though not distinguishecl by any talents either of a civil 
or military nature, he had made a figure in that party, 
which opposed the greatness of the Earl of Murray, aiid 
the more rigid reformers. He was a man of profligate 
manners; and involved his opulent foitune in great debts; 
and even reduced himself to beggary by liis profuse ex- 
]ienses ; “ and seemed to have no resource but in desper- 
ate counsels and enterprises. He had been accused more 
than once ofan attempt to assassinate Muiray ; and though 
the frequency of these accusations on all sides diminish 
somewhat the credit due to any particular imputation, they 
prove sufficiently the prevalence of that detestable practice 
in Scotland, and may in that view serve to render such 
rumours the more credible. This man had of late acquired 
the favour and entire confidence of Alary ; and all her 
measures were directed by his advice and authority. Re- 
poi ts were sfiread of more particular intimacies between 
them ; and these reports gained ground from the continu- 
ance or rather increase of her hatred towards her husband."' 
'That young prince was reduced to such a state of despe- 
ration, by the neglects which he underwent from his queen 
and the courtiers, that he had once resolved to fly secretly 
into France or Spain, and had even provided a vessel for 
that purpose.' Some of the most considerable nobility, 
on the other hand, observing her looted aversion to him, 
had proposed’some expedients for a divorce; and though 
Mruy is said to have spoken honourably on the occasion, 
and to liaie embracecl the proposal no further than it 
should be f und consistent with iier own honour and her 
son’s legitimacy,!’ men were inclined to believe that the 
difficulty of findingproper means for effecting that purpose, 
was the real cause of laying aside all further thoughts of 


it. So far were the suspicions against her carrird, that 
when Henry, discouraged with the continual proof- of her 
hatred, left the court and retired to Glasgow, an illnc-sof 
an extraordinary nature, with which he was seized imme- 
diately on .his arrival in that place, was universally ascribed 
by her enemies to a dose of poison, which, it' was pre- 
tended, she had administered to him. 

While affairs were in this situation, all those who w islicd 
well to her character, or to public tranquillit\, were ex- 
tremely pleased, and somewhat surprised, to hear that a 
friendship was again conciliated between them, that she 
had taken a journey to Glasgow on purpose to visit him 
during his sickness, that she behaied towards him with 
great tenderness, that she had brought him along with 
her, and that she appeared thenceforth determined to live 
with him on a footing more suitable to the connexions 
between them. Henry, naturally uxorious, and not dis- 
trusting this sudden reconciliation, put himself implicitly 
into her hands, and attended her to Edinburgh. She lived 
in the palace of Ilolyiood-house; but as the situation of 
the palace w.as low, and the concourse of people about 
the court w’as necessarily attended with noise, which might 
disturb him in his present infirm state of health, these 
reasons were assigned for fitting up an a]iartment for him 
in a solitary house at some distance, called the Kirk of 
Field. Alary here gave him marks of kindness and at- 
tachment; s!io conversed cordially with him ; and she lay 
some nights in a room below liis ; but on the ninth cif 
Februaiy, she told him that she xvould pass that night in 
the palace, because the marriage of one of her sen-ants 
was there to be celebrated in lier presence. About two 
o’clock in the morning the whole town was much alarmed 
at hearing a great noise; and was still more astonislicd, 
xvhen it was discovered that the noise came fiom the king’s 
house, which was blown up by gunpowder; 
that his dead body was found at some dis- 
tance in a neighbouring field ; and that no marks either of 
fire, contusion, or violence, appeared upon it.^ 

No doubt could be entertained hut Henry xvas mur- 
dered ; and general conjecture soon pointed towards the 
Earl of Bothwell as the author of the crime.” But as Ins 
favour with Alary was visible, and his power great, no one 
ventured to declare openly his sentiments ; and all men 
remained in silence and mute astonishment. Voices, 
liowever, were heard in the streets, during the darkness of 
the night, proclaiming Bothwell, and even Mary heiself, 
to be murderers of the king; bills xvere secretly affixed on 
the walls to the same purpose ; offers were made that,*" 
upon giving proper securities, his guilt should be openly 
proved. But after one proclamation from the court, offer- 
ing a reward and indemnity to any one that xvould dis- 
cover the author of that villany, greater vigilance was em- 
ployed in searching out the spieaders of the libels and 
reports against Bothwell and the queen, than in tracing 
the contrivers of the king’s assassination, or detecting the 
regicides.'' 

The Earl of Lenox, xvho lived at a distancexTom court, 
in poverty and contempt, xvas roused by the repoit of his 
son’s murder, and wrote to the queen, imploring speedy 
justice against the assassins ; among xvlioni he named the 
Earl of Bothwell, Sir James Balfour, and Gilbert Balfour 
his brother, David Chalmers, and four others of the 
queen’s household ; all of them persons who had been 
mentioned in the bills affixed to the xvalls at Edinburgh." 
Alary took his demand of speedy justice in a very literal 
sense; and allowing only fifteen days for the examination 
of this important affair, she sent a" citation to Lenox, re- 
quiring him to appear in court, and prove liis charge 
against Bothwell." This nobleman, meanwhile, and all 
the other persons accused by Lenox, enjoyed their full 
liberty ; ' Bothxvell himself xvas continually surrounded 
xvith armed men ; f took his place in council ; r lived 
during some time in the house xxith Alary;'' and seemed 
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to possess all his wonted confidence and f.,mdiaritv uith 
her. Even the castle of Edinhunrh, a place of "rcat con- 
.sequence in this critical time, i\as intrusted to him, and 
under him, to his cieature Sir James Balfour, who had 
himself been publicly chai>;pd as an accomplice m the 
bine’s murder.' Lenox, who had come as far as .Stnime, 
with a view orappeariii!; at the trial, w.is informed of .dl 
these circumstances ; and reflectinir on the small tram 
which attended him, he beiraii to cnieitam vcr\ ju.st appre- 
hensions from the power, insolence, and tcinei'itv of his 
enemy. He wrote to iMaiy, desinni; that the day of trial 
miedit be |iroio^iicd; and cniijuicd her, by all the regard 
which she bore to her own honoiii, to employ more leisure 
and delibeiatinn in determining a question of such e.x- 
trenie moment.*- No regard was paid to this application; 
thejuiy was enclosed, of which the liail of Caithness was 
chancellor; and though Lenox, foreseeniir this precipita- 
tion, had ordeied Cunningham, one of his retinue, to 
appear in court, and protest, iii his name, against the 
acquittal of the ciiniinal, the jury proceeded to a verdict.' 
The verdict was such as it behoved them to give, where 
wih April neither accuser nor witness appeared; and 
Bothwell was absolved from the king’s mur- 
der. The jury, however, apprehensive that their verdict 
would give great scandal, and perhaps expose them after- 
wards to some danger, entered a protest, in which they 
lejiresented the necessity of their proceedings.'” It is re- 
markable, that the indictment was laid against Bothwell 
for committing the crime on the ninth of February, not the 
tenth, the real day on which Henry was assassinated." 
The interpretation generally put upon this error, too gross. 
It was thought, to have proceeded from mistake, was, that 
the secret council, by whom Mary was governed, not 
trusting entirely to precipitation, violence, and authority, 
had provided this plea, by which they insured, at 
all adventures, a plausible pretence for acquitting Both- 
well. 

Two days after this extraordinary transaction, a parlia- 
ment was held ; and though the verdict in favour of Both- 
well was attended with such circumstances as strongly 
confirmed, rather than diminished, the general opinion'df 
his guilt, he was the person chosen to carry the royal 
sceptic on the first meeting of the national assembly." In 
this parliament a rigorous'act was made against those who 
set up defamatory bills; but no notice was taken of the 
king’s muider.p The favour which Mary openly boie to 
Bothwell, kept every one in awe; and the eflects of this 
terroi appeared more plainly in another transaction, which 
ensued immediately upon the dissolution of the jiarha- 
ment. A bond, or association, was fiamed ; in which the 
subscribers, after relating the acquittal of Bothwell by a 
legal trial, and mentioning a further oiler, which he liad 
made, to prove his innocence by single combat, oblige 
themselves, in case any person should afterwards impure 
to him the king’s murder, to defend him with their whole 
power against such calumniators. After this promise, 
which implied no great assurance in Bothwell of his own 
innocence, the subscribeis mentioned the necessity of their 
queen s marriage, in order to support the goveinmenl ; and 
etth April. J’*®.'; lecommended Bothwell to her as a 
,, , husband a This paper was subscribed by 

all the considerable nobility theie present. In a country 
divided b}' violent factions, such a concurrence in favour 
ot one nobleman, nownse distinguished above the rest ex- 
cept by his flagitious conduct, could never have been ob- 
tained, had not every one been certain, at least firmly per- 
suaded, that Mary was fully determined on this measure.'’ 
i\or would such a motive have sufficed to influence men 
commonly so stubborn and intractable, had they not been 
taken by surprise, been ignorant of each other’s sentiments, 
and overawed by the present power of the court, and by 
the appiehensions of further violence, from persons so 
little governed by any principles of honour and humanity. 


E\en with all these circumstances, the subscription to 
this paper may justly be regarded as a reproach to the 
nation. 

The subsequent measures of Bothwell were equally pre- 
cipitate and audacious. Mary having gone to Stirling, 
to pay a visit to her son, he assembled a body of eight 
hundred horse, on pretence of pursuing some robbers "on 
the holders, and having waylaid her on . 

her return, he seized her person near Edin- ■ '' ' 

burgh, and carried her to Dunbar, with an avowed design 
of foicing her to yield to his purpose. Sir James Melvil, 
one of her retinue", was carried along with her, and sajs not, 
that he saw any signs of reluctance or constraint : he was 
even informed, as he tells us, by Bothw ell’s officers, that 
the whole transaction was managed in concert with her." 
A woman, indeed, of that s|)irit and resolution, which is 
acknowledged to belong to Mary, docs not usually, on 
these occasions, give such marks of opposition to rtol 
violence, as can appear anywise doubtful or ambiguous. 
Some ol the nobility, however, in order to put niatteis to a 
'f'y'er trial, sent tier a private message ; in which they- 
told her, that if, in reality, she lay under foice, they would 
use all their efforts to lescue her. Her answer was, that 
she had indeed been carried to Dunbar by violence, but 
ever since her arrival had been so well treated, that she 
willingly remained with Bothwell.' No one gave himself 
thenceforth any concern to relieve her from a captivity, 
which was believed to proceed entirely from her own ap- 
probation and connivance. 

Tins unusual conduct was at first ascribed to Mary’s 
sense of the infamy attending her purposed marriage ; and 
her desire of finding some colour to gloss over the irregu- 
larity’ of her conduct. But a pardon given to Bothwell, a 
few days after, made the public carry their conjectures 
somewhat further. In this deed, Bothwell received a par- 
don for the violence committed on the queen’s person ; and 
for all other crima;: a clause, bv which the minder of the 
king was indirectly forgiven. I'he rape was then conjec- 
tured to have been only a contrivance, in order to afford a 
pretence for indirectly remitting a crime, of which it 
would have appeared scandalous to make openly any 
mention." • 

These events jiassed with such rapidity, that men had 
no leisure to admire sufficiently one incident, when they 
were surprised with a new one, equally rare and uncom- 
mon. There still, however, lemained one difficulty, which 
It was not easy to foresee how the queen and Bothwell’ 
determined as they were to execute their shameful pur- 
pose, could find expedients to overcome. The man who 
had procured the subscription of the nobility, recommend- 
ing him as a husband to the queen, and who had acted 
this seeming violence on her person, in order to force her 
consent, had been married two years before to another 
woman ; to a woman of merit, of "a noble family, sister to 
the Earl of Huntley. But persons blinded by passion 
and infatuated with crimes, soon shake off all a'ppearance’ 
of decency'. A suit was commenced for a divorce be- 
tween Bothwell and his wife ; and this suit was opened 
at the same instant, in two different, or rather opposite 
courts ; in the court of the Archbishop of St. Andrews’ 
which w'as popish, and governed itself by the canon law ; 
and m the new consistorial or commissafiot court, which 
was protestant, and was regulated by the principles of the 
reformed teachers. The plea, advanced in each court, 
was so calculated as to suit the jirinciples which there 
prevailed : in the archbishop’s court, the pretence of con- 
sanguinity was employed, because Bothwell was related 
to his wife in the fouith degree; in the commissaiiot 
court, the accusation of adultery was made use of against 
him. The parties, too, who applied for the divorce, were 
different in the different courts : Bothwell was the person 
who sued in the former; his uife in the latter. And the 
suit in both courts was opened, pleaded, examined, and 
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decided, witli die utmost precipitation ; and a sentence of 
divorce was pronounced in four days."’ 

The divorce being tiius obtained, it was tliought proper 
that IMary sliould be conducted to Edinburgh, and should 
there appear before the courts of judicature, and should 
acknowledge herself restored to entire freedom. This was 
understood to be contrived in a view of obviating all 
doubts with regard to the validity of her marriage. Orders 
were then given to publish in the church the banns be- 
tween the queen and the Duke of Orkney ; for that was 
th“ title wliich ho now boie; and Craig, a minister of 
Edinburgh, was applied to for that purpose. This cler- 
gyman, not content with having refused compliance, pub- 
licly in his sermons condemned the marriage, and exhorted 
all who had access to the queen to give her their advice 
against so scandalous an alliance. Being called before 
the council, to answer for this libevtv, he showed a 
courage which might rover all the nobles with shame, on 
account of their tameness and servility. He said, that by 
the rules of the church, the Earl of Botluvell, being con- 
victed of adultery, could not be permitted to marry; that 
the divorce between him and his former wife was plainly 
procured by rolhision, as appeared by the precipitation 
of the sentence, and the sudden conclusion of lus mar- 
riage with the queen ; and that all the suspicions which 
prevailed, uith regard to the king’s murder, and the 
queen’s concurrence in the former r ipe, would thence re- 
ceive undoubted confirmation. He therefore exhorted 
Bothwell, who was present, nn longer to persevere in his 
present criminal enterprises ; and turning his discourse 
to the other counsellors, he ch.irgcd them to einjiloy all 
their influence with the queen, in order to divert her 
from a measure which would load her with ctem'il infamy 
and dishonour. Not satisfied even with this admonition, 
he took the first opportunity of informing the public, 
from the pulpit, of the whole transaction, and expressed 
to them Ins fears, that notwithstanding all remonstrances, 
their sovereign was still obstinately bent on her f.ital pur- 
pose. “ For hirnself,’’ ho said, “ he had already dis- 
charged his conscience, and yet again would take heaven 
and earth to witness, that ho abhorred and detested that 
rnarriage, as scandalous and hateful in the sight of man- 
kind : hut sjnee the great, as he perceived, cither by their 
flattery or silence, gave countenance to the measure, he 
besought the faithful to pray fcryently to the Almighty, 
that a resolution taken contrary to all l.aw, reason, and 
good conscience, might, by the divine blessing, be turned 
to the comfort and benefit of the church and kingdom.” 
These speeches offended the court extremely ; and Craig 
was anew summoned before the council, to answer for his 
temerity, in thus passing the bounds of his commission. 
Blit be told them, that the bounds of his commission 
were the word of God, good laws, and natural reason; 
and, were the micen’s marriage tried by any of these 
standards, it would appear iiif.imous and dishonourable, 
and would be .so esteemed by the whole world. The 
council were so overawed by this heroic behaviour in a 
private clergyman, that they dismissed him without fur- 
ther censure or punishment.' 

But though this transaction might have recalled Both- 
wcll and the Queen of Scots from their infatuation, and 
might have instructed them in the dispositions of the 
peo[ile, as well as in their own inability to oppose them, 
they were still resolute to rush forward to their own mani- 
fest destruction. 

laiii Mny. marriage was solemnized by the 

OuiMi nf .Scots Bi.shop of Orkney, .a protestant, who was 
Illumes lioih- afterwards deposed by the church for his 
scandalous compliance. Few of the no- 
bility appeared at the ceremony : they had, most of them, 
either from shame or fear, retired to their own houses. 
The French ambassador, Lo Croc, an aged gentleman of 
honour and character, could not be prevailed on, though 
a dependant of the house of Guise, to countenance the 
marriage by his presence.^ Elizabeth remonstrated, by 
friendly letters and messages, against the marriage:^: the 
court of France made like opposition ; but Mary, though 
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on all other occasions she was extremely obsequious to 
the advice of her relations in that country, was here de- 
termined to pay no regard to their opinion. 

The news of these transactions, being cairied to foreign 
countries, filled Europe with amazement, and threw in- 
famy, not only on the principal actors in them, but also 
on the whole nation, who seemed, by their submission 
and silence, and even by their declared approbation, to 
give their sanction to these scandalous practices.® The 
Scots, who re.sided abroad, met with such reproaches, that 
they durst nowhere appear in public; and they earnestly 
exhorted their countrymen at home to fiee them from the 
public odium, by bringing to condign punishment tlie 
authors of sucli atrocious crimes. This intelligence, with 
a little more leisure for reflection, roused men from their 
lethargy ; and the rumours which, from the very begin- 
ning,'’ had been spread against Mary, as if she had con- 
curred in the king’s murder, seemed now, by the subse- 
quent transactions, to have received a strong confirmation 
and authority. It was every where said, that even though 
no particular and direct proofs had as yet bet-n jiroduced 
of the queen’s guilt, the whole tenor of her late conduct 
was sufficient, not only to beget suspicion, but to produce 
entire conviction against her : that iier sudden resolution 
of being reconciled to her husband, whom before she had 
long and justly haled ; her bringing him to court, from 
which she had banished him by neglects and rigours ; 
her fitting up separate apartments for him ; weie all of 
them circumstances, which, though trivial in themselves, 
yet being compared with the subsequent events, bore a 
very unf.ivourable aspect for her; that the least which, 
aftci the king’s murder, might have been expected in her 
situation, was a more than usual caution in her measures, 
and an extreme anxiety to punish the real assassins, in 
order to free herself from all reproach and suspicion: that 
no woman, who had any regard to her character, would 
allow a man, publicly accused of her husband’s murder, 
so much as to approach her presence, far less give liim a 
share in her councils, and endow him with favour and 
authority : that an acquittal, merely in the absence of 
acciisci.s, was very ill fitted to satisfy the public; espe- 
cially if that absence proceeded from a designed preoipi- 
tatioii of the sentence, and from the terror which her 
known friendship for tl'.e criminal had infused into every 
one : that the very mention of her marriage to such a 
person, in such circnmstaiiccs, was horrible ; and the 
contrivances of e.xlortmg a consent from the nobility, and 
of concerting a rape, were gross artifices, more proper to 
discover her guilt than prove her innocence : th.it where 
a woman thus shows a conseiousness of merited reproach, 
and instead of correcting, provides only thin glosses to 
cover, her exceptionable conduct, she betrays ,i neglect of 
fame, whieb must either be the effect or the cause of the 
most .shameful enormities: that to espouse a man, who 
had, a few days bolore, been so scandalously divorced 
from his wife ; who, to say the le.ast, was believed to have, 
a few months before, assassinated her husltand; was so 
contrary to the plainest rules of behaviour, that no pre- 
tence of indiscretion or imprudence could account for 
.such a conduct : that a woman, who, so soon after her 
husband’s death, though not attended with any cxtraordi- 
narv circumstances, contracts a marriage, which might in 
itself be the most blameless, cannot escape severe censure; 
but one who overlooks, lor her pleasure, so many other 
weighty considerations, was equally capable, in gratifying 
her ap|ictitcs, to neglect every regard to honour and 
humanity ; that Mary w.as not ignorant of the jirevailing 
opinion of the public, with regard to her own guilt, and cf 
the inferences which would every wliere be drawn from 
her conduct; and therefore, if she still continued to pursue 
measures which gave such jnst offence, she ratified, by her 
actions, as much ns she could by the most formal confes- 
sion, all the surmises and impiit.itions of her enemies : 
that a prince was hero murdered in the face of the world ; 
Bothwell alone was suspected and accused ; if he were 
innocent, nothing could .absolve him, either in Mary’s eyes 
or those of the public, but the detertion and eonviction of 
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the real assassin ; yet no inquiry was made to that purpose, 
though a parliament had been assembled ; the soverei-m 
and wife were here plainly silent from guilt, the people 
from terror. That the only circumst.ince which opposed 
all tliese presumptions, or rather proofs, was the beiiicriitv 
and goodness of her prccedim: behaviour, which seemed 
to remove her from all suspicions ot such atrocious in- 
humanity ; but that tlie chararters of men were extremely 
variable, and persons guilty of the worst actions weie not 
always of thewoistand most criminal dispositions; that 
a woman who, in a critical and dangerous moment, had 
sacrihced her honour to a man of abandoned principles 
might thenceforth be led blmdiold by him to the commis- 
sion of the most enoimoiis crimes, and was m reality no 
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longer at her own disposal ; and that, though one siippo- 
^tion was still left to alleviate lier blame, namely, that 
Bothwell, presuming on her afl'ection towards linn, 'had of 
himself committed tlie crime, and had net or communicated 
It to her, yet such a sudden and passionate love to a man 
whom she bad long known, could not easily be accounted’ 
for without supposing some degree of preceding guilt- 
and as it appeared that she was not afterwards restrained’ 
either by shame or prudence, from incurring the highest 
reproach and danger, it was not likely that a sense of duty 
or humanity would liar e a more powerful mflueuccoverher. 

These were the sentiments which prevailed throimliout 
Scotland; and as the protestant teachers, who hadVeat 
authority, had long borne an animositv to Mary" the 
opinion of her guilt was, by that means, the more widely- 
diffused, and made the deeper impression on the people 
Some attempts made by Botlnvell, and, as is pretended" 
with her consent, to get the young pi nice into his pow-er’ 
excited the most serious attention; and the principal’ 
nobility, even many of those who had formerly been con 
strained to sign the application in favour of Botliw ell’s 
marriage, met at Stirling, and formed an association for 
protecting tlie prince, and punishing the king’s murderers.' 

I he Lari of Athol himself, a known catholic, was the first 
author of this confederacy : the Earls of Argvle, Morton 
Marre, Gleiicaine, the Lords liovd, Lmdesey, Hume! 
oemple, Kirkakh of Tulibardiiic, and* Secretary 

Lidtngton, entered zealously into it. The Earl of Muii-av 
oreseemg such turbulent times, :ind being desirous io 
keep free of these dangerous factions, had, some tune be- 
tore, desired and obtained I\lai>’s iiermission to retire into 
1 ranee. 

insMin.iiniis Lord Hume yvas first in arms; and lead- 
' j" 'Jl- ^ hody of eight hundred liorse, suddenly- 
environed the Queen of Scots and Dotliyvell in the castle 
ot Bortliwic. Hiey found means of making their escape 
to JJunbar; yvhile the confederate lords yvere asscmbhnir 
their troops at Edinburgh, and taking measures to effect 
their purpose. Had Botliyvell been so prudent as to keep 
yvitlun the fortiess of Dunbar, liis enemies must have dis- 
persed for want of pay and subsistence; but hearing that 
the associated lords yvere f.illen into distress, he yvas so rash 
as to take the field, and advance toyvards them. The 
liih June armies luet at Carberry Hill, about six miles 

sensible ibn, 1 Edinburgh ; and Mary soon became 
sensible t.iat her own troops disapproved of her cause 
and were averse to spill their blood in the quarrel.'' After 
some bravadoes of Bothyvell, yvhere he discovered very- 
little courage, she sayy no resource but that of holdinn- K 
conference with Lirkaldy of Grange, and of putting hV 
self, upon some general iiroiniscs, mto the hands of the 
confederates. She yvas conducted to Edinburgh, amidst 
t.ie insults of the populace ; who reproached her yvith her 
crimes; and even held before her eyes, which way soever 
she turned, a banner on which were ,iainted the murder 
of her husband, and the distress of her infant son ' Mary- 
overwhelmed with her calamities, had recourse to tears’ 
and lamentations. Meainvliile Bothyvell, duriiio- her con- 
ference yy-ith Grange, fled unattended to Dunbar- and 
fitting out ti few small ships, set sail for the Orkneys 
yvhere he subsisted during some time bv piracy. He yvas 
pursued thither liy Grange, and his ship was taken, yvith 
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several of his servants, yvho afterwards discovered all the 
circumstances of the king’s murder, and yvere punished 
for the erime.f Bothyvell himself escaped in a boat, and 
found means to got a passage to -Denmark, yvhere he yvas 
throyvn into prison, lost his senses, and died miserably 
about ten yeais after: an end yyorthy of his flagitious 
conduct and behaviour. 

Tlie Queen of Scots, now in the hands of in,pr„on.nent 
an enraged faction, met with such treat- iUary. 
ment as a sovereign may naturally expect from subjects 
yvho have their future security to provide for, as well as 
their present animosity to giatify. It is pretended, that 
s.ie behaved with a spirit very little suitable to her con- 
dition. avowed her inviolable attachment to Bothwell,? 
and eyien wrote him a letter, which the lords intercepted, 
wfierein she declared, that she would endure any extremity- 
nay resign her dignity and crown itself, rather than relin- 
quish bis affections.'' The malcontents, finding the danger 
to wnich they weie exposed, in case Mary should finally 
prevail, thought themselves obliged to proceed with rigour 
against her; and they sent her next day under a guard to 
die cast'e of Lochlevin, situated m a lake of that name, 
ine mistress of the house was mother to the Earl of 
Murray; and as she pretended to hay-e been lawfully 
married to the late King of Scots, she naturally bore an 
animosity to Mary, and treated her with the utmost harsh- 
ness and severity. 

Elizabeth, who yvas fully informed of all these incidents, 
^emed touched with compassion towards the unfortunate 
Queen ; and all her fears and jealousies being now laid 
asleen, by the consideration of that ruin and infiimy in 
'vhich Mary’s conduct had involved her, she began to 
reflect on the instability of human affairs, the precarious 
state of royal grandeur, the danger of encouraging rebel- 
lious subjects ; and she resolved to employ- her authority 
lor alleviating the calamities of her unhappy kinswoman, 
pile sent Sir Nicholas Throgmorton ambassador to Scot- 
land, m order to remonstrate both with Miry- and the 
.associated lords; and she gave him instructions, which, 
though mixed with some lofty pretensions, were full of 
that good sense which was so natural to her, and of that 
generosity which the present interesting conjuncture had 
called forth. She empowered him to declare in her name 
to Mary, that the late conduct of that princess, so enor- 
mous, and in every respect so unjustifiable, had given her 
the highest oflence; and though she felt the movements of 
pity towards her, she had once determined never to inter- 
pose in her affairs, either by advice or assistance, but to 
abandon her entirely, as a person whose condition was 
totally desperate, and honour irretrievable: that she was 
vvell assured that other foreign princes, Mary’s near rela- 
tions, had embraced the same resolution ; but, for her part 
the hate events had touched her heart with more tender 
sympathy, and had made her adopt measures more favour- 
.able to the liberty and interests of the unhappy queen : 
that she was determined not to see her oppressed by her 
rebellious subjects ; but would employ all her good offices, 
.and even her power, to redeem her 'from captivity, and’ 
place her in such a condition as would at once be coni- 
p.atiblewith her dignity, and the safety of her subjects - 
that she conjured her to lay aside all thoughts of rev-en'm 
except against the murderers of her husband : and as she 
herself was his near relation, she was better entitled than 
the subjects of Marv, to interpose her authoiity on that 
he.ad ; and she therefore besought that princess, I'f she had 
any regard to her own honour and safety, not to oppose so 
just and reasonable a demand : that after those two points 
w-ere piovided for, her own liberty, and the punishment 
of her husband’s assassins, the safety of her infant son 
was next to be considered ; and there seemed no expedient 
more proper for that purpose than sending him to be 
educated in England: and that, besides "the security 
which would attend his removal from a scene of faction 
and cotiyulsions, there were many other beneficial conse- 
quences, which it was easy to foresee as the result of his 
education in that country.' 

rr“l|l,' "f lias letter appears son. fwliat III. pugihle ; 

cliiefij because Murra\ and Ins associates never mentioned it in tlieir accu- 
sation of her Itclore Qneen T’hzabeth’s toinnussioiH rs. "’fjr accu 
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The remonstrances which Throgmorton was instructed 
to make to the associated lords, were entirely conformable 
to tliese sentiments which Elizabeth entertained in Mary’s 
favour. She empowered him to tell them, that, whatever 
blame she might throw on Marv’s conduct, any opposi- 
tion to their sovereign was totally unjustifiable, and in- 
compatible with all order and good government: that it 
belonged not to them to reform, much less to punish, the 
mal-admimstration of their prince; and the only arms 
which subjects could in any case lawfully employ against 
the supreme authority, were entreaties, counsels, and re- 
presentations : that if these expedients failed, they were 
next to appeal by their praters to Heaven; and to wait 
with patience till the Almighty, in whose hands are the 
hearts of princes, should be pleased to turn them to justice 
and to mercy : that she inculcated not this doctrine, be- 
cause she herself was interested in its observance; but 
because it was universally received in all well governed 
states, and was essential to the preservation of civil so- 
ciety : that she required them to restore their queen to 
liberty ; and promised, in that case, to concur with them 
in all proper expedients for regulating the government, for 
punishing the king’s murderers, and for guarding the life 
and liberty of the infant prince : and that if the services, 
which she had lately rendered the Scottish nation, in pro- 
tecting them from foreign usurpation, were duly considered 
by them, they would repose confidence in her good offices, 
and would esteem themselves blame-worthy in having 
hitherto made no application to lier.*- 

Elizabeth, besides these remonstrances, sent, by Throg- 
morton, some articles of accommodation, which he was 
to propose to both parties, as expedients for the settlement 
of public afiairs ; and though these articles contained some 
important restraints on the sovereign power, they were in 
the main calculated for Mary’s advantage, and were suffi- 
ciently indulgent to her.' The associated lords, who de- 
termined to proceed with greater severity, W'ere apprehen- 
sive of Elizabeth’s partiality; and being sensible that 
Mary would take courage from the protection of that 
powerful princess,™ they thought proper, after several 
affected delays, to refuse the English ambassador all ac- 
cess to her. TTiere were four different schemes proposed 
in Scotland, for the treatment of the captive queen : one, 
that she should be restored to her autnority under very 
strict limitations : the second, that she should be obliged 
to resign her crown to the prince, be banished the kingdom, 
and be confined either to France or England; with as- 
surances from the sovereign in whose dominions she 
should reside, that she should make no attempts to the 
disturbance of the established government : the third, that 
she should be publicly tried for her crimes, of which her 
enemies pretended to have undoubted proof, and be sen- 
tenced to perpetual imprisonment. The fourth was still 
more severe, and required, that, after her trial and con- 
demnation, capital punishment should be inflicted upon 
her." Throgmorton supported the mildest proposal ; but 
though he promised his mistress’s guarantee for the per- 
formance of articles, threatened the ruling party with im- 
mediate vengeance in case of refusal," and warned them 
not do draw on themselves, by their violence, the public 
reproach, which now lay upon their oueen ; he found that, 
excepting secretary Lidington, he had not the good fortune 
to convince any of the leaders. All counsels seemed to 
tend towards the more severe expedients ; and the preach- 
ers, in particular, drawing their examples from the rigor- 
ous maxims of the Old Testament, which can only be 
warranted by particular revelations, inflamed the minds 
of the people against their unhappy sovereign.P 
There were several pretenders to the regency of the 
young prince, after the intended deposition of Mary. The 
Earl of Lenox claimed that authority as grandfather to the 
w-mce : the Duke of Chatelrault, who was absent in 
France, had pretensions as next heir to the crown : but 
the greatest number of the associated lords inclined to the 
Earl of Murray, in whose capacity they had entire trust, 
and who possessed the confidence of the preachers and 
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more zealous reformers. All measures being therefore 
concerted, three instruments were sent to IMary, by the 
hands of Lord Lindesey, and Sir Robert JMelviI; by one 
of which she was to resign the ciown in favour of her son 
by another to appoint Murray regent, by the third to make 
a council which should administer the government until 
his arrival in Scotland. The Queen of Scots, seeing no 
prospect of relief, lying justly under apprehensions for her 
life, and believing that no deed which she executed during 
her captivity could be valid, was prevailed on, after a 
plentiful effusion of tears, to sign these three instruments ; 
and she took not the trouble of inspecting any one of 
them." Ill consequence of this forced resignation, the 
young prince was proclaimed king, by the name of Jam.es 
VI. Tie was soon after crowned at Stirling, „ 
and the Earl of Morton took, in his name, ' ' “ 
the coronation oath; in which a promise to extirpate 
heresy was not forgotten. Some republican pretensions 
in favour of the people’s power were countenanced m this 
ceremony and a coin was soon after struck, on which 
the famous saying of Trajan was inscribed. Pro me ; si 
merear, in me : For me ; if I deserve it, against me.“ 
Throgmorton had orders from his mistress not to assist at 
the coronation of the King of Scots." 

The council of regency had not long occasion to exer- 
cise their authority. The Earl of Murray arrived from 
France, and took possession of his high office. He paid 
a visit to the captive queen ; and spoke to her in a man- 
ner which better suited her past conduct than her present 
condition. This harsh treatment quite extinguislieo m her 
breast any remains of affection towards him." Murray 
proceedecf afterwards to break, in a more public manner, 
all terms of decency with her. He sum- ^ 
moned a parliament; and that assembly, ’ 
after voting that she was undoubtedly an accomplice in 
her husband’s murder, condemned her to imprisonment, 
ratified her demission of the crown, and acknowledged 
her son for king, and Murray for regent." Tlie regent, a 
man of vigour and abilities, employed himself successfully 
in reducing the kingdom. He bribed Sir James Balfour 
to surrender the castle of Edinburgh : he constrained the 
garrison of Dunbar to open their gates : and he demo- 
lished that fortress. 

But though every thing thus bore a favourable aspect 
to the new government, and all men seemed to acquiesce 
in Murray’s authority, a violent revolution, however 
necessary, can never be effected without great discontents ; 
and It was not likely that, in a country where the govern- 
ment, in Its most settled state, possessed a very disjointed 
authority, a new establishment should meet with no in- 
terruption or disturbance. Few considerable men of the 
nation seemed willing to suppoit Mary, so long as Both- 
well was present ; but the removal of that obnoxious noble- 
man had altered the sentiments of many. The Duke 
of Chatelrault, being disappointed of the regency, bore no 
good-will to Murray ; and the same sentiments were em- 
braced by all his numerous retainers. Several of the 
nobility, finding that others had taken the lead among the 
associators, formed a faction apart, and opposed the pre- 
vailing power ; and besides their being moved by some 
remains of duty and affection towards Mary, the malcon- 
tent lords observing every thing carried to extremity 
against her, were naturally led to embrace her cause, and 
shelter themselves under her authority. All who retained 
any propensity to the catholic religion, were induced to 
join this party ; and even the people in general, though 
they had formerly either detested Mary’s crimes, or blamed 
her imprudence, were now inclined to compassionate her 
present situation, and lamented that a person, possessed 
of so many amiable accomplishments, joined to such high 
dignity, should be treated with such extreme severity.^ 
Animated by all these motives, many of the principal 
nobility, now adherents to the Queen of Scots, met at 
IIamilton,and concerted measures for supporting the cause 
of that princess. 

V'hile these humours were in fermentation, Mary was 
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A. u 1308 ®™P'oyed in contrivances for effecting lier 
escape ; and she engaged by lier charms and 
caresses, a young gentleman, Geoige Douglas, brothei to 
the laud of Lochlevin, to assist her in that enterprise. 
She even went so far as to give him hopes of espousing 
her, after her marriage with llothwell should be dissolved 
on the plea of force; and she pioposed this e\pc(licnl to 
the regent, who lejccled it. Douglas, howiwer, peisevercd 
in his endeavours to tree her fiom captivity; and having 
all opportunities of access to the house, he was at last suc- 
Cil Jt.iy '■’CJ'Shil HI the undci taking. He coineyed 
her in disguise into a small boat, and him- 
self rowed her ashore. She hastened to Hamilton; and 
the news of her arrival in that place being immediately 
sprmd abioad, many of the nobility flocked to her with 
their forces. A bond of association for hei defence was 
signed by the Earls of Argyle, Huntley, Eglmton, Craw- 
ford, Cassilis, Rothes, IMontrose, Sutheiland, Errol, nine 
bishops, and nine baions, besides many of the most con- 
sideiablc gentry.^ And in a few days, an army, to the 
number of six thousand men, was assembled under her 
standard. 

Elizabeth was no sooner informed of Mary’s escape, 
than she discovered her resolution of persevering in the 
same generous and friendly measures which she had 
hitherto pursued. If she had not employed force against 
the regent, during the imprisonment of that princess, slie 
had been chiefly Withhelcl by the fear of pushing him to 
greater extiemities against her; ' but she had proposed to 
the court of France an e.xpedient, which, though less 
violent, would have been no less effectual for her service : 
she desired that France and England should by concert 
cut off all commerce with the Scots, till they should do 
justice to their injured sovereign.^ She now despatched 
Leighton into Scotland to ofi'er both her good offices, and 
the assistance of lier forces, to Mary ; but as she appre- 
hended the entrance of French troops into the kingdom, 
she desired that the controversy between the Queen of 
Scots and her subjects might, by that princess, be referred 
entirely to her arbitratioip and 'that no foreign succours 
should be intioduced into Scotland.ii 

But Elizabeth had not leisure to exert fully her efforts 
in far our of Mari . The regent made liaste'to assemble 
forces; and notwithstanding that his army was inferior in 

1511, j, number to that of the Queen'of Scots, he took 
the field against her. A battle was fought 
at Langside, near Glasgoiv, which was entirely decisive in 
favour of the regent; and though Murray, after his victory, 
stopped the bloodshed, yet was the action followed by a 

il.iry flies total dispersion of the queen’s party. Tliat 
inio Lngi,ind. unhappy princess fled southwards from the 
field of battle with great precipitation, and came, with a 
few attendants, to the borders of England. She here de- 
liberated concerning her next measures, which would pro- 
bably prove so important to her future happiness or misery. 
She found it impossible to remain in her own kingdom : 
she had an aversion, in her piesent wretched condition, to 
leturn into France, where she had formerly appeared with 
so niuch splendour; and she was not, besides, provided 
with a vessel which could safely convoy her thitlier: the 
late generous behaviour of Elizabeth made her hope for 
jiiotection, and even assistance, from that qu.uler;c and 
as the present feais from her domestic enemies were the 
most urgent, she overlooked all other considerations, and 
embraced the resolution of taking shelter in England. 
She embarked on bo.trd a fishing boat in Galloway, and 
landed the same day at Workington, in Cumberland, 
about thirty miles from Carlisle ; whence she immediately 
despatched a messenger to London ; notifying her arrival 
desiring leave to visit Elizabeth, and craving her protec- 
tion, m consequence of former professions of friendship 
made her by that princess. 

Elizabeth now found herself in a situation when it w’as 
become necessary to take some decisive resolution with 
regard to her treatment of the Queen of Scots ; and as she 
had hitherto, contraiy to the opinion of Cecil, attended 
more to the motives of generosity than of policy,*' she was 
engaged by that prudent minister, to weigh anew all the 
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considerations which occurred in this critical conjuncture. 
He represented, that the party which had dethroned Mary, 
and had at present assumed the government of Scotland, 
was always attached to the English alliance, and was en- 
gaged, by all the motives of religion and of interest, to 
perseiere in their connexions with Elizabeth: that though 
Murray and his friends might complain of some unkind 
usage during their banishment in England, they would 
easily forget these grounds of quarrel, when they reflected 
that Elizabeth was the only ally on whom they could 
.safely rely’, and that their own queen, by her attachment 
to the catholic f.uth, and by her other connexions, exclud- 
ed them entirely from the friendship of France, and even 
fiom that of S|)ain ; that Mary, on the other hand, even 
bcfoie her violent breach with her protestant subjects, was 
m secret entirely governed by the counsels of the house of 
Guise ; much more would she implicitly comply with their 
views, when, bv her own ill conduct, the power of that 
family and of the zealous catholics was become her sole 
resource and security : that her pretensions to the F.nglish 
crown would render her a dangerous instiument in their 
hands ; and were she once able to suppress the protestants 
in her own kingdom, she would unite tlie Scottish and 
English catholics, with those of all foreign states, in a 
confederacy against the religion and government of Eng- 
land ; that It behoved Elizabeth, therefore, to proceed with 
caution in the design of restoring her rival to the throne; 
and to take care, both that this enterprise, if undertaken, 
should be effected by English forces alone, and that full 
securities should before-hand be provided for the reformers 
and the Reformation in Scotland : that above all, it was 
necessary to guard carefullv the person of that princess ; 
lost, finding this unexpected reseire in the English friend- 
ship, she should suddenly take tne resolution of flying into 
France, and should attempt, by foreign force, to lecovei 
possession of her authoiity : that her desperate fortunes 
and broken roniitation fitted her for any attempt; and her 
resentment, when she should find herself thus deserted by 
the queen, would concur with her ambition and her 
bigotry, and render her an unrelenting as well as poweifiil 
enemy to the English government : that if she were once 
abroad, in the hands of enterprising catholics, the attack 
on England would appear to her as easy as that on Scot- 
land ; and the only method, she must iihagine, of recover- 
ing her native kingdom, would bo to acquire that crown, 
to which she w-ould deem herself equally entitled : that a 
neutrality in such interesting situations, though it might be 
protended, could never, yvithout the most extreme dan- 
ger, be ujihcld by the queen ; and the detention of Mary 
was equally requisite, whether the power of England were 
to bo employed in her favour, or against her : that nothing, 
indeed, was more becoming a great prince than generosity; 
yet the suggestions of this noble principle could neier, 
without imprudence, be consulted in such delicate 
circumstances as those in which the queen -uas at present 
jilaced ; where her own safety and the interests of her 
people were intimately concerned in every resolution 
which she embraced ; that though the exampl'e of success- 
ful rebellion, especially in a neighbouripg country, could 
nowise be agieeable to any sovereign, yet hlary’s impru- 
dence had been so great, perhaps her crimes so enormous, 
that the insurrection of subjects after such provocation, 
could no longer be regarded as a precedent against other 
princes : that it was first necessary for Elizabeth to ascer- 
tain, m a legular and satisfactory manner, the extent of 
hlary’s guilt, and thence to determine the degree of pro- 
tection which she ought to aflbid her against her discon- 
tented subjects : that as no glory could surpass that of 
defending oppressed innocence, it was equally infamous 
to patronize vice and murder on the throne ; and the con- 
tagion of such dishonour would extend itself to all who 
countenanced or supported it : and that, if the crimes of 
the Scottish princess should, on inquiry, appear as great 
and certain as was affirmed and believed, every measure 
against her, ryhich policy should dictate, would thence be 
justified ; or if she should be found innocent, every enter- 
prise, which friendship should inspire, would be acknow- 
ledged laudable and glorious. 
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Agreeably to these views, Elizabeth resolved to proceed 
ill a seemingly geneious, butreally cautious, niannerwith 
tlie Queen of Scots ; and she immediately sent orders to 
Lady Scrope, sister to the Duke of Norfolk, a lady who 
lived in the neighbourhood, to attend on that princess. 
Soon after, she despatched to her Lord Scrope himself, 
warden of the marches, and Sir Francis Knolles, vice- 
cbamberlaiii. They found Mary already lodged in the 
castle of Carlisle ; and, after expressing the queen’s sym- 
pathy with her in her late misfortunes, they told her that 
her request of being allowed to visit their sovereign, and 
of b^ing admitted to her presence, could not at present be 
complied with ; till she had cleared herself of her hus- 
band’s murder, of which she was so strongly accused, 
Elizabeth could not, wdthout dishonour, show her any 
countenance, or appear indifferent to the assassination of 
so near a kinsman.' So unexpected a check threw Mary 
into tears ; and the necessity of her situation extorted 
from her a declaration, that she would willingly justify 
herself to her sister from all imputations, and would sub- 
mit her cause to the arbitration of so good a friend.^ Two 
daj s after she sent Lord Herreis to London with a letter 


to the same purpose. 

This concession, which Mary could scarcely avoid wath- 
out an acknowledgment of guilt, was the point expected 
and desired by Elizabeth-; she immediately despatched 
Midlemore to the Regent of Scotland; requiring him both 
to desist from the further prosecution of liis queen’s paity, 
and send some persons to London to justify his conduct 
with regard to her. Murray might justly be startled at ic- 
ceiving a message so violent and imperious ; but as bis 
domestic enemies were numerous and powerful, and Eng- 
land was the sole ally which he could expect among 
foreign nations, he was resolved rather to digest the affront, 
than piovoke Elizabeth by a refusal. He also considered, 
that tnougli tliat. queen had hitherto appeared partial to 
Mary, many political motives evidently engaged her to 
support the king’s cause in Scotland ; and it'was not to 
he doubted but so penetrating a princess would, in the 
end, discover this interest, and would at least afford him 


a patient and equitable hearing. He therefore replied, 
that he would himself takea jouiney to England, attended 
by other commissioners ; and would willingly submit the 
determination of his cause to Elizabeth.? 


Lord Herreis now perceived that his mistress had ad- 
vanced too far in her concessions : he endeavoured to 
maintain, that Mary could not, without diminution of her 
royal dignity, submit to a contest with her rebellious sub- 
jects before a foreign prince ; and he required either pie- 
sent aid from England or liberty for his queen to pass 
over into France. Being pressed, however, with the 
former agreement before the English council, he again re- 
newed his consent; but in a few days he began anew to 
recoil ; and it was with some difficulty that he was brought 
to acquiesce in the first determination.^ 'Diese fluctua- 
tions, which were incessantly renewed, showed his visible 
reluctance to the measures pursued by the court of Eng- 
land. 


The Queen of Scots discovered no less aversion to the 
trial proposed ; and it required all the artifice and pru- 
dence of Elizabeth to make her persevere in the agreement 
to which she had at first consented. This latter princess 
still said to her, that she desired not, without Mary’s con- 
sent or approbation, to enter into the question, and pre- 
tended only, as a friend, to hear her justification : that she 
was confident there would be found no difficulty in refut- 
ing all the calumnies of her enemies ; and even iflier apo- 
logy should fall short of full conviction, Elizabeth was 
determined to support her cause, and procure her some 
reasonable terms of accommodation : and that it was 
never meant that she should be cited to a trial on the ac- 
cusation of her rebellious subjects ; but, on the contrary, 
that they should be summoned to appear, and to justify 
themselves for their conduct towards her.' Allured by 
these plausible professions, the Queen of Scots agreed to 
vindicate herself, by her own commissioners, before com- 
missioners appointed by Elizabeth. 


c Anderson, vol. iv. p. 51. G6. SC, 113. PG. 

f Ibid. p. 10. 65.17. S Ibid. p. 1.3— 10. _ li Ibid.p. 10— ”0. 

1 Ibid. p. 11, 12, 13. 109, 110. 


During these transactions. Lord Scrope and Sir Francis 
Knolles, who resided with Mary at Cailisle, had leisure to 
study her character and make report of it to Elizabeth. 
Unbroken by her misfortunes, resolute in her purpose, 
active in her enterprises, she aspired to nothing but vic- 
tory ; and was determined to endure any extremity, to 
undergo any difficulty, and to try every fortune, rather 
than abandon her cause, or yield the superiority to her 
enemies. Eloquent, insinuating, affable; she had already 
convinced all those who approached hei, of the innocence 
of her past conduct ; and as she declared her fixed pur- 
pose to require aid of her friends all over Europe, and 
even to have recourse to infidels and barbarians, rather than 
fail of vengeance against her persecutors, it w-as easy to 
foresee the danger to which her charms, her spirit, her ad- 
dress, if allowed to operate with their full force, w ould 
expose them.i- The court of England, therefore, w-ho, 
under pretence of guarding her, had already, in effect, 
detained her prisoner, w’ere determined to watch her with 
gi-eater vigilance. As Carlisle, by its situation on the 
borders, afforded her great opportunities of contriving her 
escape, they removed her to Bolton, a seat of Lord Scrope’s 
in Yorkshire : and the issue of the controversy between 
her and the Scottish nation, was regarded as a subject more 
momentous to Elizabeth’s security and inteiests than it 
liao hitherto been apprehended. 

The commissioners appointed by the English court for 
the e.xaminatioii of this great cause were, the Duke of 
Norfolk, the Earl of Sussex, and Sir Ralph Sadler ; and 
York was named as the place of conference. 

Lesley, Bishop of Ross, the Lords Herreis, Couiereniesat 
Levin'gstone, and Boyde, with three persons lyamp^oulcoun 
more, appeared as commissioners from the 
Queen of Scots. The Earl of Murray, regent, the Earl of 
Morton, the Bishop of Orkney, Lord Lindesey, and the 
Abbot of Dunformhng, were appointed commissioners 
from the king and kingdom of Scotland. Secretary 
Lidington, George Buchanan, the famous poet and his- 
torian, with some others, were named as their assistants. 

It was a great circumstance in Elizabeth’s glory, that 
she was thus chosen umpire between the factions of a 
neighbouring kingdom, which had, during many centuries, 
entertained the most violent jealousy and' animosity 
against England ; and her felicity was equally rare, m 
having the fortunes and fame of so dangerous a rival, who 
had long given her the greatest inquietude, now entirely 
at her disposal. Some circumstances of her late conduct 
had discovered a bias towards the side of Maiy ; her pre- 
vailing interests led her to favour the enemies of that 
princess : the professions of impartiality, which she had 
made, were open and frequent; andshehadsofar succeeded, 
that each side accused her commissioners of partiality to- 
wards their adversaries.' She herself appears, by the in- 
structions given them, to have fixed no plan for the deci- 
sion ; but she knew that the advantages which she should 
reap must begreat, whatevenssue thecause might take. If 
Mary’s crimes could be ascertained by undoubted proof, 
she could for ever blast the reputation of lliat princess, 
and might justifiably detain her for ever a prisoner in 
England : if the evidence fell short of conviction, it was 
intended to restore her to the throne, but with such strict 
limitations, as would leave Elizabeth perpetual arbiter of 
all differences between the parties in Scotland, and render 
her in effect absolute mistress of the kingdom.'” 

Mary’s commissioners, before they gave m their 
complaints against her enemies in Scotland, entered a 
protest, that their appearance in the cause should nowise 
affect the independence of her crown, or be construed as 
a mark of subordination to England : the English com- 
missioners received this protest, but with a reserve to the 
claim of England. The com[ilaint of that princess w-as 
next read, and contained a detail of the injuries which she 
had suffered since her marriage with Bothwell : that her 
subjects had taken arms against her, on pretence of freeing 
her from captivity ; and when she put herself into their 
hands, they had committed her to close custody in Loch- 
levin ; had placed her son, an infant, on her throne ; had 
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airain taken arms against her after her deliverance fioni 
jirison ; had rejected all her proposals for accommodation; 
had given battle to her troops; and had obliged hci, Ibi 
die safety of her person, to take shelter m England." The 
Earl of Murray, in answer to this complaint, gave a siiin- 
tnary and imperfect account of the late transactions : that 
the Earl of Bothwell, the known imirdeier of the late 
king, had, a little after committing that eiiine, seized the 
person of tlie queen, and led hei to Dnnbai ; that he ac- 
quired such iiiiluenco over her, as to gain her consent to 
mairy hini, and he liad accoidingly procnied a divorce 
from his foimei wife, and had pietended to celcbiate his 
nuptials with the quern; that the scandal of tins transac- 
tion, the dishonour which it brought on the nation, the 
danger to winch the infant prince was exposed from the 
attempts of that audacious man, had obliged the nobility 
to take arms, and expose his criminal enterprises; that 
after iMary, in Older to .save him, had thrown lierself into 
their hands, she still discoyeied such a violent attachment 
to him, that they found it neccssarj', for their own and the 
public safety, to confine her nerson, during a season, till 
Bothwell and the othei murderers of her husband could 
he tried and punished for their crimes ; and that, during 
this confinement, she had voluntarily, without compulsion 
or violence, merely from disgust at the inquietude and 
vexations attending power, resigned her crown to her only 
son, and had apiiointed the Earl of Murray legcnt during 
the minontt." The queen’s answer to this apology was 
obvious 1 that she did not know, and never could suspect, 
that Bothwell, who had been acquitted by a |ury, and' 
recommended to her by all the nobility for her'husband, 
w-as the murderer of the king ; that she ever was, and still 
continues, desirous that if he be guilty, he may be brought 
to condign punishment ; that her resignation of the crown 
xtas extorted fiom her by the well-grounded fears of her 
life, and eyen by direct menaces of violence; and that 
Throgmorton, the English ambassador, as well as others 
of her friends, had advised her to sign that paper, as the 
only means of .sa\ mg herself fiom the last extremity, and 
had assured her that a consent, gnen under these circum- 
stances, could netcr have any \alidity.i' 

So f.ir the Queen of Scots seemed plainly to have the 
advantage in the contest i and the English commissioners 
might have been surprised that Murray had made so weak 
a defence, and had suppressed all the material imputations 
against that princess, on which Ins party had ever so 
strenuously insisted ; had not some private conferences 
previously informed them of the secret. Mary’s commis- 
sioners had boasted, that F.hzabcth, from regard to her 
kinswoman, and from her dcsiie of maintaining the lights 
of sovereigns, was deteimmcd, how criminal soever the 
conduct of that princess might appear, to restore her to 
the tlirone;n and ftiurray, reflecting on some past measures 
of the English court, began to apprehend that there were 
loo just grounds for these expectations. He believed 
that Mart, if he would agree to conceal the most violent 
Jiart of the acciis.ition against her, would submit to any 
reasonable terms r f accommodation ; but if he once pro- 
ceeded so far as to charge her with the whole of her guilt, 
no composition could afterwards take place; and should 
she ever be restored, either by the power of Elizabeth, or 
the assistance of her other friends, he and his party must 
lie exposed to her seiereand implacable vengeance.'' lie 
resolved, therefore, not to venture rashlv on a measure, 
which It would bo impossible for him ever to recall • and 
lie privately paid a visit to Norfolk and the other Emdish 
cornmissioners, confessed his scruples, laid before them the 
evidence of the queen’s guilt, and desired to have some 
security for Elizabeth's protection, in case that evidence 
should, upon examination, appear entirely satisfactorr 
Aorfolk was not secretly displeased with these scruples of 
the legent.' He had ever been a partisan of the Queen of 
Scots : Secretary Lidington, who began also to incline to 
that party, and was a man of singular address and capacity. 
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had engaged him to embrace further views in her favour, 
and c \ on to think of espousing her : and though that duke 
confessed,' that the proofs against Mary seemed to be 
unijuestionable, he encouraged Murray in his present reso- 
lution, not to produce them publicly in the conferences 
before the English commissioners." 

Norfolk, however, was obliged to transmit to court the 
queries proposed by the regent. Tliese queries consisted 
of four particulars. Whether the English commissioners 
had authority from their sovcieign to pronounce sentence 
against Mary, m case her guilt should be fully proved be- 
fore them ? '\Vhethcr they would promise to exercise that 
authority, and proceed to an actual sentence ? kVhether 
the Queen of Scots, if she were found guilty, should be 
delivered into the hands of the regent, or, at least, be so 
secured in England, that she never should be able to dis- 
turb the tranquillity of Scotland ? and. Whether Elizabeth 
would also, in that case, promise to acknowledge the young 
king, and protect the regent in his authority ?" 

Elizabeth, when these queries, with the other transac- 
tions, were laid before her, began to think that they pointed 
towards a conclusion more decisive and more adrantageous 
than she had hitherto expected. She determined, therefore, 
to bring the matter into full light; and under pretext that 
the distance from her person retarded the proceedings of 
her commissioners, she ordered them to come to London, 
and there continue the conferences. On their appearance, 
she immediately joined in commission with them some of 
the most consuierablc of her council ; Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
lord keeper, the Earls of Arundel and Leu ester, Loid 
Clinton, admiral, and Sir William Cecil, secictirj." The 
Queen of Scots, who knew nothing of these setiet motives, 
and who expected that fear or decency would still restrain 
Murray from proceeding to any violent accusation against 
her, expressed an entire satisfaction in this adjournment ; 
and declared that the affair, being under the immediate 
inspection of E'i/abeth, was now in the hands where slic 
most desired to rest it.i The coiiferenees were accord- 
ingly continued at Hampton-court ; and Mart’s commis- 
sioners, as before, made no scruple to be present at them. 

The (juecn, meanwhile, gate a satisfactory answer to all 
Murray s demands, and declared, that though she wished 
and hoped, from the present inquiry, to be entirely con- 
vinced of Mart’s iiinoceiicc, yet, if the event should prove 
contrary, and that princess should appear gniltt of her 
husband’s murder, she should, for her own part, deem her 
ever after unworthy of a throne. ^ The regent, encouraged 
by this declaration, opened more fully liis charge against 
the Queen of Scots, and, after expressing liis reluctance 
to proceed to that extremitt, and |)rotesting that nothing 
but the necessity ol self-defence, which must not be aban- 
doned for any delicacy, could have engaged him in such a 
measure, he proceeded to accuse her in plain terms of par- 
ticipation and consent m the assassiiiatioii of the king." 
The Earl of Lenox, too, appeared before the English eom- 
missioners ; and imploring vengeance for the murder of 
his son, accused Mary as an accomplice with Bothwell in 
that enormity.'’ 

When this charge w,is so unexpectedly given in, and 
copies of It were transiiiitted to the Bishop of Ross, Lord 
Ilerreis, and the othei commissioneis of Mary, they abso- 
lutely refused to return an answer; and they grounded 
tlicir silence on ven extraoidinary reasons they had 
orders, they said, fiom then mistress, if any thing were 
advanced that might touch her honour, not to make am 
defence, as she was a sovereign princess, and could not 
be subject to any tribunal ; and they required that she 
should previouslv be admitted to Ehzabetii’s presence, to 
whom, and to wtiom alone, she was determined to justify 
her innocence " They forgot that the conferences were at 
first begun, and were still continued, with no other view, 
than to clear her from the accusations of her enemies ; 
that Elizabeth had ever pretended to enter into them only 
as her friend, by her own consent and approbation, not 
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:ib assumm" an}’ jurisdiction ovei her; that this princess 
liad, from the beginninsr, refused to admit her to her pre- 
■sence, till she should vindicate herself from the crimes 
imputed to her; that she had therefore discovered no new 
si!;iis of partiality by her perseverance in that resolution ; 
and that tlioupdi she had granted an audience to the Earl 
of Murray and Ins colleagues, she had previously con- 
ferred the same honour on Mary’s commissioners ; •* and 
her conduct was so far entirely equal to both parties.® 

As the commissioners of the Queen of Scots refused to 
give in any answer to Murray’s charge, the necessary 
consequence seemed to be. that there could he no further 
jiroceedings m the conference. But though this silence 
might be interpreted as a presumption against her, it did 
not fully answer the purpose of those English ministers 
w’ho were enemies to that princess. They still desired to 
have in their hands the proofs of her guilt ; and, in older 
to draw’ them with decency from the regent, a judicious 
artifice was employed by Elizabeth. Murray was called 
before the English commissioners, and reproved by them 
in die queen’s name, for the atrocious imputations which 
he had the temerity to throw upon his sovereign : but 
though the Earl of Murray, they added, and the other 
commissioners, had so far foigotten the duty of allegiance 
to their prince, the queen never would overlook what she 
owed to her friend, her neighbour, and her kinswoman; 
and she therefore desiied to know what they could say 
in their own justification.f M rray, thus urged, made no 
difficulty in producing the proofs of his charge against the 
Queen of Scots ; and among the rest some love-letters 
and sonnets of hers to Bothwell, written all in her own 
hand, and two other papers, one written in her own hand, 
another subscribed by her, and written by the Earl of 
Huntley ; each of which contained a promise of marriage 
with Bothwell, made before the pretended trial and ac- 
quittal o( that nobleman. 

All these important papers had been kept by Bothwell 
ill a silver box or casket, which had been given him by 
Mary, and which had belonged to her first husband, 
Francis ; and though the princess had enjoined him to 
burn the letters as soon as he had read them, he had 
thought proper carefully to preserve them as pledges of 
her fidelity, and had committed them to the custody of 
Sir James Balfour, deputy-governor of the castle of Eclin- 
burgh. When that fortress was besieged by the associated 

d Lesley’s NejrocMtions in Anderson, vnl ni, p Ha>nes, p. 4H7. 

e Mrti>'s complaints ot tlie queen’s partiaJit> in admtttm^'^ Murray to a 
conference n««s a mere pretext, in order to break off tlie conterence. '^he 
imleeil einpUos iliat reason in her order for tliat purpose, (see Goodall, 
' 01 , n. (i. 18d.) but in her private letter, her commissioners are diiecic<l to 
make Use or that order to prevent her honour from beinK: attav ked. Good 
all, ' 01 . u p. IS'J. It was tlierefoie the accusation only she was afraid of. 
Murrav wasdie least obnoxious of all hei enemies he was abroad when 
her stibjetls lebelleil, and retluced her to captivity he hail onb accepted 
of the regency, when voluntarily proffered him bv the nation, fli^ being 
admitted to (3neen I lizabeth’s presence was therefore a ver> bad foun lalioii 
for a quarrel, or for breaking off the conference , and was plainly a ineie 
pieten* e. 

f Anrierson, vol. IV. pa”! 2 p 147. Goodall, vol ii. p. 233. 
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m We shall not enter into a Ions discuS'ion concerning tlie authenticity of 
tliese letlers ; we shall only remark in general, that the thief objections 
against them are, that tliej aie supposed to have passed through tlie Farl of 
Morton s hands, the least scrupulous of all Mark’s enemies , and that they 
are to the last degree indecent, and even somewhat inelegant, such as it is 
not likely she would write. But to tliese presumptions we may oppose tlie 
rollowing considerations, (f ) 'I hough it be not difficult to counterfeit a 
subscription, it is very difhcult, and almost impo^ible, to counleifeit 
several pages, so as *0 risemtile exactlj the hand-vvriting of any pcisnn. 
i hes“ letters were examined ami compareil with Mark’s hand writing by 
the fcnglish privy-countil, and b> a great many of the nobilit> , among whom 
were several partisans of that princess. '1 hey might have been examineil 
by (he Bishop of Hoss, flerreis, and others of Mary’s commissioners I he 
regent must ha' e expected that they would be very critically examined by 
tlipin : and nad they not been able to stand that test, he was only preparing 
a scene of confusion to himself, llishop I esley expressly ileclincs thecom- 
‘H the hands, whifh he (alls no legal proof. Goodall, vol. ii p. 389. 
(-.) 1 he letters aie very’ long, much longer than they needed to have been, 
in ordei lo sei vethe purposes of Mary’s enemies ; a nrcumsfance ’which 
iiicreased the difficulty , anti exposed any forgery the more to the risk of a 
detection (.3 1 I hey are not so gross and palpable as forgeries commonly 
are, for they sti 1 left a pretext for Mary ’s frends to assert, that their mcan- 
mgwas strained to make tliem appear criminal. See Goodall, vol. ii. p. 
.3bl. (4.) 1 here is a long contract of marriage, said to be written by the 
oi tluntiey, and signed by the queen before Bolhweli’s acquittal, 
"ould Morton, w ithout any necessity, have thus doubled thedifhculties of 
the forgery and the danger of detection ’ (5 ) I he letters are indiscreet : but 
such was .ipparenily iNIary's conduct at that time: they are inelegant; 
but t icy have a careless, natural air, like letters hastily written between 
familiar friends, (b ) 1 lity contain such a variety of particular circnm- 
s.ances as nobody could ha\ e thought of inv entmg, especially as they must 
ncifcssanly have afforded her many means of detection. (7.) We have not 
tlie oMginals of the letters, which were in Trench ; we have only a Scotch 


lords, Bothwell sent a servant to receive the casket liom 
the hands oi the deputy-governor. Balfour delivered it to 
the messenger; but as he had at that time received some 
disgust from Bothwell, and was secretly negonating an 
agreement w’ith the ruling party, he took care by convejmg 
private intelligence to the Earl of Moiton, to make the 
papers he intercepted by him. They contained incontest- 
able proofs of Mary’s criminal correspondence with Both- 
well, of her consent to the king’s murder, and of her con- 
currence in the violence which Bothwell pretended to 
commit upon her.it Murray fortified this evidence by 
some testimonies of corresponding facts;’' and he added, 
some time after, the dying confession of one Hubert, or 
French Pans, as lie was called, a servant of Botliwell’s, 
who bad been executed for the king’s murder, and who 
directly charged the queen with her being accessary to 
that criminal enterprise.' 

Mary’s commissioners had used every expedient to 
ward this blow which they saw coming upon them, and 
against which, it appears, they were not provided with 
any pioper defence. As soon as Murray opened Ins 
charge, they endeavoured to turn the conference from 
an inquiry into a negociation ; and though informed by 
the English commissioners that nothing could he more 
dishonourable for their mistress, than to enter into a treaty 
with such undutiful subjects, before she had justified her- 
self from those enormous imputations which had been 
thrown upon her, they still insisted that Elizabeth should 
settle terms of accommodation between Mary and her 
enemies in Scotland They maintained that, till their 
mistress had given in her answer to Murray’s charge, his 
proofs could neither be called for nor produced ; ’ and 
finding that the English commissioners were still deter- 
mined to proceed in the method which had been pro- 
jected, they finally broke off the conferences, and never 
would make any reply. These papers, at least translations 
of them, have since been published. 'The objections made 
to their authenticity are, in general, of small force : but 
tvere they ever so specious, they cannot now be hearkened 
to ; since Mary, at the time when the truth could have 
been fully cleared, did, in effect, ratify the evidence against 
her, by recoiling ffom the inquiry at the very critical mo- 
ment, and refusing to give an answer to the accusation of 
her enemies."’ 

But Elizabeth, though she had seen enough for her own 

and J.Atin translation from the original, and a Trench translation pro 
fessedly done tioni the Latin. Now it is remarkable that th* Scotch iritis- 
lafion IS lull of Gallicisms, and is clearly a tiaiislatinn trorn a Trench nri 
jriiial such as, ma/:e fault, faire des fautes ; make tt seem that 1 heliete, 
fatre ^emhlant dele croire ^ make hrek, Jatte heche ; this ir my first jvur- 
uay, e'est ma prcmxhre journte j have youvot desire to laugh, naiez ivui 
pas enite de Tire ^ the place xoill hald unto the death, la place tiendra jtisgtd 
d la mart . he may not come forth if the house this long time, il ne pent pas 
sortir dn logts de Img-tcms , to male me adiertnement, faire m'aveuir ; put 
order to it, mettre ordre a cela : discharge your heart, dtehntger voire conn ; 
make gnd watch, faites bonne garde, 4r. (8)1 here is a couversalion vs Inch 
she mentions, between herself and the kinjr one e\ ening . but Munay pro 
<luced before the T nelish commissioners the testimony of one ( r.iwtord, a 
centleman of the Earl of Lenox, who swore tliat ihe king, on her departuie 
from him, pave him an accountof the same conversation. (9.) ilieie seems 
very litile reason vvh> Murray and Ins associates should lun the risk of 
such a danc'eroiis forgery, which must have reudereil 'tnem intanious if 
detected, since their cause, from Mary’s known conduct, even without 
these letters, was sufficiently good and justifiable. (10 ) Murrav exposed 
these letteis to the examination of iiersons qualiheil to ludge of them , the 
Scotch council, the Scotch parliament, Queen Elizabetn and her council, 
whoweie possessed of a great number of Mary’s genuine letters (11 ) He 
gave Mary heiselt an opportunity of refuting and exposing him, if she 
ha<l chosen to lav hohl of it, (12 ) 'Ihe letters tally so well with all the 
other parts of her conduct dining that transaction, that these proofs throw 
(he strongest light on each other. (13 ) Ihe Duke of Norfolk, w lio had ex- 
amined ttiese papers, and wlm Favoured so much tlie Queen of .Scots that 
he intended to marry her, and in the end lost Ins life in lier cause, jet be 
lie\ed them auHientic, and was fully convinced of her guilt I his apoears 
not only from his letreis above mentioned to Queen Elizabeth and her 
ministeis, but by ins secret acknowledgment to Banister, his most trusty 
confidant ''ee State '1 rials, vol. i p 81 In the conferences between tlie 
duke, Secrefarv Lidmgton, and the Bishop of Ross, all of them zealous 
partisans of that princess, tiie same thing is always taken for granted. 
Ibid. j». 74, 75 furtlier IVIS. in the Advocates^ lihrarj , A. 3. 28 p. 

314. from Cott. lib Call/, c. 0 Indeed the duke’s full peisuasion of 
Marj ’s guilt, without the least doubt or liesitation, couhl not have had place, 
if he had found Lulnigton or the Bisliop of Ross of a diflerent opinion, 
or if they had evei told him that tliese letters were forg*‘d. It is to be re- 
marketf, (liat T.idington, being one of the accotiuilices, knew (he whole bot- 
tom of tlie couspiiacv against King Henry , and w.ts besides a man ot such 
penetration that notlungcould escape him in such interesting eynts. (14 ) 
1 need not repeat the presumption rfrawn from Mary s refusal to answei 
'J he only excuse for her silence is, that she suspected Elizabeth to be a pai - 
tial ludge* It w’as not indeed the interest of tliat pipe ess to acquit and 
justify hei rival and competitor ; and we aciordiiigly rind that Lidii "ton, 
from (he seciet information of the Duke ot Norfolk, informed Mary.bv’ 
the Bishop of Ross, that the Queen of Tngland never infant to come to a 
decision; but only’ to got into her hands tlie proofs of Mary s guilt, in 
Older to blast her chai.octer. See State Inals, vol. i. p,77-. But tins was 
a better reason for declining the conference altogether, than tor breaking it 
off on frivolous pretences, (he very moment the chief accusation was 
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satisfiictioii, was determined that the most eminent pcr- 
-soiis of lier court sliould also be acquainted witli tliese 
transactions, and should bo convinced of the equity of her 
proceedings. She ordered licr privy council to be assem- 
bled ; and, that she might lender the matter more solemn 
and authentic, she summoned, along i\ith them, the Kails 
of Northumberland, \V( stmoreland, Slire\\shni\, Woi 
cester, Huntingdon, and ^\^uwleK. All the piocccdings 
of the English coimiiissioiicrs iseic lead to them; the 
evidences produced bj jMari were (leriised : ,i great num- 
ber of letteis \\i itten b\ iMary to Isli/abrlh were laid before 
them, and the hand-writing comn.iied with th.it of the let- 
ters delivered III by the legcnt: the icfiisal of the Queen of 
Scots’ commissioncrb to make an\ leplj was lelated : and 
on the whole, Elir.ibelh told them, that as she had from 
the first thought it improper that lMai\, afttr such lion id 
crimes weie imputed to her, should lie admitted to her 
presence before she had, in some incisure, justified herself 
from the charge ; so now, whin her guilt was confirmed 
by so many evidences, and all answer refuted, she nmst, 
for her )iart, persevere more ste.idily in that resolution." 
Elizabeth next called in the Queen of Scots’ commission- 
ers, and, after observing that she deemed it much more 
decent for their mistiess to continue the conferences, than 
to require the liberh ofyustifiing her.solf m pcr.son, slie 
told them, that Maiy might citlirr tend her reply bj a 
person whom she trusted, or dclner it heisclf tci some 
English nobleman, whom I’.lizabcth should appoint to 
wait upon her : but as to her resolution of making no 
rcplj at all, she must regard it as the strongest confession 
of guilt; nor could tliej ewer bo deemed her friends who 
advised her to that method of procccdiiig.o Thc’se topic', 
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she enforced still moie strongly in a letter which she 
wrote to Mary herself.i’ 

The Queen of Scots had no other subterfuge from these 
pressing remonstrances, than still to demand a personal 
interview with Elizabeth ; a concession which, she was 
.sensible, would never be granted ;n because Elizabeth 
knew that this expedient could decide nothing; because 
It brought matters to extremity, which that princess desired 
to avoid ; and because it had been refused from the be- 
ginning, even before the commencement of the confer- 
ences. In order to 'keep herself better in countenance, 
Mary thought of another device. Though the conferences 
were broken off, she ordered her commissioners to accuse 
the Earl of Murray and his associates as the murderers 
of the king g but this accusation, coming so late, being 
extorted merely by a complaint of hlurray’s, and being 
unsupported by any proof, could only be regarded as an 
■angry recrimination upon her enemy.- She also desired to 
haie copies of the papers given in by the regent; but as 
she still jiersisted in her resolution to make no reply before 
die English commissioners, this demand was finallv re- 
fused her.' 

As Mary had thus put an end to the conferences, the 
regent expressed great impatience to letiirn into Scotland ; 
and he complained, that his enemies had taken advantage 
of his ahsciice, and had thrown the whole government into 
ccinfnsioii. Elizabeth therefore dismissecl him ; and giant- 
cd him a loan of live thousand pounds to bear the charges 
of Ins journey." During the conferences at York, the 
Duke of Chatelraiilt arrived at London, in passing from 
rnince; and as the queen knew that he was engaged in 
Marys )>:ul), and had very plausible pretensions to the 
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recencv of the King of Scots, she tliought proper to detain 
Iiim till after Murray’s departure. But noUvithstonding 
these marks ot fiivour, and some other assistance which 
she secretly gave this latter nobleman,” she still declined 
acknowledging the joung king, or treating with Murray 
as Regent of Scotland. 

Orders were given for removing the Queen of Scots 
from Bolton, a ])lace surrounded with catholics, to Tut- 
bury, in the county of Stafford, where she was put under 
the custody of the Earl of Shrewsbury. Elizabeth enter- 
tained hopes that this princess, discouraged by her mis- 
fortunes, and confounded by the late transactions, would 
be clad to secure a safe retreat from all the tempests with 
which she had been agitated ; and she promised to bury 
every thing in oblivion, provided iMary would agree, either 
voluntarily to resign her crown, or to associate her son 
with her in the government; and the administration to 
remain, during his minority, in the hands of the Earl of 
Murray.’^ But that high-spirited princess refused all 
treaty upon such terms, and declared that her last words 
should be those of a Queen of Scotland. Besides many 
other reasons, she said, which fixed her in that lesolution, 
she knew, that if, in the present emergence, she made 
such concessions, her submission would be uiii\ersally 
deemed an acknowledgment of guilt, and would ratify all 
the calumnies of her enemies..'’ 

Mary still insisted upon this alternative; either that 
Elizabeth should assist her m recovering her authority, or 
should give her liberty to retire into Erance, and make 
trial of the friendship of other princes : and, as she as- 
serted that she had come voluntarily into England, in- 
vited by many former professions of amity, she thought 
that one or other of these requests could not, without the 
most extreme injustice, be refused her. But Elizabeth, 
sensible of the danger which attended both these propo- 
sals, was secretly resolved to detain her still a captive; 
and as her retreat into England had been little voluntary, 
her claim upon the queen’s generosity appeared much less 
urgent than she was willing to pretend. Necessity, it was 
thought, would, to the prudent, justify her detention ; 
her past misconduct would apologize for it to the equita- 
ble : and though it was foreseen, that compassion for 
IMary’s situation, joined to her intrigues and insinuating 
behaviour, would,' while she remained in England, excite 
the zeal of her friends, especially of the catholics, these 
inconveniences were deemed much inferior to those which 
attended any other expedient. Elizabeth trusted also to 
her owTi address for eluding all these difficulties : she 
purposed to avoid breaking absolutely with the Queen of 
Scots, to keep her always in hopes of an accommodation, 
to negociate perpetually with her, and still to throw the 
blame of not coming to any conclusion, either on unforeseen 
accidents, or on the obstinacy and perverseness of others. 

We come now to mention some English affairs winch 
we left behind us, that we might not interrupt our narra- 
tive of the events in Scotland, which form so material a 
part of the present reign. The term fixed by the treaty of 
Chateau-Cambresis for the restitution of Calais expired 
1567; and Elizabeth, after making her demands at the 
gates of that city, sent Sir Thomas Smith to Pans ; and 
that minister, in conjunction xyith Sir Henry Norris, her 
resident ambassador, enforced her pretensions. Confer- 
ences were held on that head, without coming to any con- 
clusion satisfactory to the English. The chancellor, De 
rilospital, told the English ambassadors, that though 
France, by an article of tbe treaty, was obliged to restore 
Calais on the expiration of eight years, there was another 
article of the same treaty, xvhich now deprived Elizabeth 
of any right that could accrue to her by that engagement : 
that It was agreed, if the English should, during the in- 
tenal, commit hostilities upon France, they should in- 
stantly forfeit all claims to Calais; and the taking posses- 
sion of Havre and Dieppe, with whatever jiretences that 
measure might be covered, xvas a plain violation of the 
peace between the nations : that though these places were 
not entered by force, but put into Elizabeth’s hands by 
the governors, these governors were rebels ; and a corres- 
pondence with such traitors was the most fltagrant injury 

w MS, in llie Ailvoidles’ Library, A. 3. CO. p. 1C8,1CO,130. from Cott. 
Lib. Cal. c. 1. 


that could be committed on any sovereign ; that m the 
treaty which ensued upon the e'xpulsion of the Englisli 
from Normandy, tlie French ministers had absolutely 
refused to make any mention of Calais, and had thereby 
declared their intention to take advantage of the title 
which had accrued to the crown of France; and that 
though a general clause had been inserted, implying a 
reservation of all claims, this concession could not avail 
the English, who at that time possessed no just claim to 
Calais, and had previously forfeited all right to that for- 
tress.' The queen was nowise surprised at hearing these 
allegations; and as she knew that the French court in- 
tended not from the first to make restitution, much less 
after they could justify their lefusal by such plausible 
reasons, she thought it better for the present to acquiesce 
in the loss, than to pursue a doubtful title by a war both 
dangerous and expensive, as well as unseasonable.'* 
Elizabeth entered anew into negociations for espousing 
the Archduke Charles ; and she seems, at this time, to 
have had no great motive of policy, which might induce 
her to make this fallacious offer: but as she was very 
rigoious in the terms insisted on, and would not agree 
that the Archduke, if he espoused her, should enjoy any 
power or title in England, and even refused him the exer- 
cise of his religion, the treaty came to nothing; and that 
Jinnee, despairing of success m his addresses, married the 
daughter oi Albert, Duke of Bavaria.'* 
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Or all the European churches which shook ^ 
off the yoke of papal authority, no one pro- ciiara'ctei of 
ceeded with so much reason and moderation *'« pumans. 
as the church of England ; an advantage which had been 
derived partly from the interposition of the civil magis- 
trate in this innovation, partly from the gradual and slow 
steps by which the Reformation was conducted in that 
kingdom. Rage and animosity against the catholic reli- 
gion was as little indulged as could be supposed in such 
a revolution : the fabric of the secular hierarchy was 
maintained entire : the ancient liturgy xvas preserved, so 
far as was thought consistent with the new principles: 
many ceremonies, become venerable from age and jire- 
ceding use, were retained : the splendour of the Romish 
w'orship, though removed, had at least given place to 
order and decency : tbe distinctive habits of the clergy, 
according to their different ranks, xvere continued: no 
innovation was admitted, merely from spite and opposi- 
tion to former usage : and the new religion, by mitigating 
the genius of the ancient superstition, and rendering it 
more compatible xvith the peace and interests of society, 
had preserved itself in that happy medium which xvise 
men have always sought, and which the people have so 
seldom been able to maintain. 

But though such, in general, was the spirit of the Re- 
formation in that country, many of the English reformers, 
being men of more xvarm complexions and more obstinate 
tempers, endeavoured to push matters to extremities 
against the church of Rome, and indulged themselves in 
the most violent contrariety and antipathy to all former 
practices. Among these. Hooper, who afterwards suffered 
for his religion xvith such extraordinary constancy, xyas 
chiefly distinguished. This man xx-as appointed, during 
the reign of Edxvard, to the see of Gloucester, and made 
no scruple of accepting the episcopal office; but here- 
fused to be consecrated in the episcopal habit, the cymarre 
and rochette, xvhich had formerly, he said, been abused 
by superstition, and xvhich xvere thereby rendered unbe- 
coming a true Christian. Cranmer and Ridley xvere sur- 
prised at this objection, xvhich opposed the receix'ed piac- 
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ticc, and even the established laws; and thon;;h ^oiitiK 
iLdward, desirous of nroniotin;; a man so celebrated foi 
Ins eloquence, his ?eal, and his mor.ils, enjoined tlicm to 
oispense with tins ceicinonv, they nere still determined lo 
let, nil It. Hooper then cmlii.ieed the resolution r.ither In 
rcliioc the hisliopnc, ili.in lo elnthe Inmsell in those li.ilcd 
ir.irnients ; hut it nas deemed reipiisite, lhal lot the s.il,eof' 
t G ex.implo, he sluiidd not ese.ipe so e.isiK. lie w,is Inst 
conhned lo (_r, miner’s lionse, then Ihiown into prison till 
ho should a ii'ent to he a bishop on the liinis proposed ; 
lie w.is plied \Mth eoiifeiemes, ,ind ri pi inlands, anil argu- 
ments ; Ihicer and I’lKi i\I,iil\ r, and the most celehi.ited 
loreiirii reloinieis, weie eonsnlted on this iniportant ipies- 
lion : and a eompiomise, mih ereit dillitiilly, was at last 
niiUit.', that llooppr shduhl imt ho nhliifcij to wear coin- 
moiih the ohnoMoiis lolus, hut should .itfiee to he eoiise- 
er.ited in them, and louse thfmdinni!; (.iiiiedi.ii scnice;‘‘ 

.1 coiidesi onsion not a little i Mi.iordni.iry in a man of so 
nine\ihle Ji spirit as this ri lormor. 

llic same ohjiition winch li.id arisen with repaid to the 
episeop il habit, li.id been nuwed ae.nnsi the raiment of the 
nifenor cler;;\ ; and the siirphec, in particular, with the 
tippet and corner cap, was a groat object of ahhoirenec lo 
many of the popular rcalots.l' In r.mi it was urged, that 
|i.irticiilar habits, as well as postures and ceremonies, hav- 
ing been constantly used by the ehrgy.aiid emplosed m 
religious sorviee, iicipnre a \ cnci.iiion in the eces’of the 
Iieo|ilc, appear saere.l in their apprehensions, e\cile llieir 
dcttUioii, ,ind eonlr.ict a kind of nnsiirious virtue, which 
attaches thcaflections of men to the n.ition.il and cst.iblisb- 
(d worship: that in order to produce this tifeci, an iini. 
lormity ;n these particulars is ic ipiisite, and even a per- 
s( V erinc e as I ir as nossiblo, in the former praetiee: and 
tint the n.ition would he bappv, if, by tetaiimig these m- 
ollcnsive observances, the relornn rs could eng'igi' the 
peope to rcncnince w ilbiigly w b.il w .is absurd or permeions 
in the ancient superstition. 'I'lii sc .irguiitenls, vvbieli li.icl 
mil mil ICC w itli w ISO men, w ere the \ i n n .isons wliicli c n- 
g.igcd the violent proti stmts to ie|nt the habits. Tliev 
pitslicd m.itliTs to ,i tol.il opposition with the tliuri II cif 
Itoiiie: eveiy eompb nice, tiny sncl, w.is a synibobrmg 
with Antichrist.c /\nd this spirit w, is c.irrnd so f.ir Iw 
some reloniicis, tint, m a inlioi ,il ii tnonsli.mee ni.ide 
afterw.irds hv the church of S oti.md -igamst these Indats 
vvo ''*/'''''''’'*’ " " -h MIS to do with lleli.il > 

\Mtat has darkness to do with light ' Ifsnrpliies, corner 
taps, and tipiiels, hive been b.idges of idokitc rs m tin 
very act of their idol itry ; why should the pri nlier of 
eliristian libcrtv, .md the oiu n nbukirol all suiierstition 
[larlal e with the dregs of the Uoniish be.ist ' Yea who is’ 
then tint ought ncjt ratherto bt afr.iid of t.ikiiig in Ins band 
or on his fiirehcMd, the print and iii.irk of tint odious 
di*r*i ' "''s rejected by the E 

J here w, IS onlv one instance, in which the spirit of con- 
tradiction to the llomamsts took pkice iimvi rs illv in ]',ii<’- 
l.incl ; the alt.ir w.is removed fiom the w ill, was 'iil.iei el iii 
the middle of the church, and was the ncefortli clenomi- 
n.iled the eoimiuinioii-tahle. The nnson win tins inno- 
vation met with such genend reception was, tb.it the 
nobility and gentry got tbcrebv a prcti nc e for in.ikmg spoil 
ot t he plate, vestures, and rich orn.iinents, which beionged 
to the altars' ^ 

TImsc disputes, wbiih b.id been started during the rei-n 
cif Edward, were carric'il abrnid bv the protest nits, who 
f ed liom the [irrsecutions of .Marv ; and as the 7c.1l of 
tliese men bad received an miriasc liom the lurioiis 
cruelty of their enemies, they were gene nillv inclined to 
carry their opposition to the utmost evtrenntv a" mist the 
practices of the church of Uonie. Tlicir coimnuiiicatioii 
with ( alvm, and the other reformers, who followed the 
disciplme and worship ol Geneva, confirinccl them m 
tins obstinate reluctance ; and though some ol the refn-ees 
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particularly those vvlio were established at Frankfort, still 
adhered to King Edward’s liturgy, the prevailing spirit 
earned these confessors to seek a still further reformation. 
On the accession of Elirabeth, they returned to their na- 
tive country ; and being regarded with general veneration, 
on acconnt of their real and past sufierings, they ventured 
to insist on the establishment of their projected model; 
nor did thev want countenance from many considerable 
persons in the iiucen's council. Eut the princess herself, 
so far from being willing to desiioil religion of the few 
ornaments and ceremonies wliicii remained in it, was 
rather mclined to biing the public worship still nearer to 
the Komisli ritual ; ^ and she thought that the Reformation 
bad already gone too f.ir, m shaking off' those forms and 
observance's, winch, without ilisti.ictmg men of more re- 
biiccl apprehensions, tend, in a very innocent manner, to 
.illiire, and amuse, and eiigage the vulg.ir. She took care 
to li.ive a law for uniformity strictly enacted : she was em- 
pcvwc'reil by the parliament to add any new ceremonies 
vvbicIi she tbongbt jiroper ; and though she was sparing in 
the evcrcise of this prerog.itivc, she coiitinned rigid in ex- 
acting an observance of the established laws, and in 
|>um.shnigall nonconformity. The zealots, thercfoie, who 
b.irbniircil a gre.it antipathy to the episco|)al order, and to 
the w bole liturgy, were obliged, in a great measure, to eon- 
le.il these .sciitimciits, which would h.ive been regarded as 
mgbly audacious and criininal ; and they confined their 
.ivovu'd objeclioiis to the surplice, the confirmation of 
ctiitilren, the sign of the cross in b.iptism, the 1 ing in iniir- 
riagc', kiieelmg at the s'icrament, and bowing at the name 
ot .Icstis. So fruith'ss is it lor sovereigns to w.itcli with a 
rigid care over orllioiloxc , and to eniiilov the sword m 
religious controversy, that the work, perpc'tually renewed, 

IS pcrpcliially to begin ; and a garb, a gesture, nav, a meta- 
pbysical or gramm.itic.il distinction, when rendered im- 
port.iiit by the disputes of theologians, and the zeal of the 
magistrate, IS sufficient lo destroy the unity of the tliiireb, 
iiiid fveii tlio pnacc of Tliuso controversies Ikk] 

alicady excited .such lermciit among the people, that 111 
some III, ices they refused to Ircipimt the cluirchcs where 
the habits and ceremonies were used ; would not salute 
the conforming clergv ; and proueiled so f.ir as to levile 
them in the streets, to spn m their laces, and to uso them 
with all manner of 1 ontuniely And while the soveren’ii 
authonly cheeked those exce'-ses, the ffiiiie was coiifnird 
not extinguished ; and biiriiiiig fierscr from confiiienieiit’ 

It bur'toni. III the succe.'ilmg reign.s, to the dc^lructlOIl of 
the church and nioiiarchy. 

All ciilbiisi'ists, imliilgmg themselves in ni|ilurons 
llighls, (isi.isKs, visions, inspirations, have a natur.il aver- 
sion to episcop.il authority, to ceremonies, rites, and forms 
which they denominate superstition, or beggarlv elements' 
and which seem to resiniin the libcnil ell'nsiohs of their 
70 .ll and devotion : lint thin* was another set ol opinions 
adopiid by these innovators-, which rendered them in a 
peculiar manner the object of Elizabeth’s aversion. The 
same bold and daring spirit, which accompanied them in 
Ibcir addre.sses to the Divinitv, appeared in their political 
speculations; and the principles of civil bbertv, which, 
liccn little avowed m the nation, and’ 
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wbicli were totally inconipatible with the present exorbit- 
ant prerogative, had been stronglv adopted bvthis new sect 
Scarcely any sovereign belore Elizihetli, and none after 
iier, carried higher, both in .speculation and pr.icticc the 
aulborily of the crown ; and the purit.ins (so these secta- 
ries were called, on account of their pretendin'' to a sniie- 
iior nurity of worship and diseiphne) could not reconi- 
riicnd themselves worse to her f.ivoiir, than bv iiic nlcatin" 
the doctrine of resisting or lestninung jirinccs. Fioni all 
these motives, the queen neglected no opportunitv of cie- 
piessing those ze.ilous innovators; and while tbev were 
secretly conntenanced by some of her most f.ivoiircd'nnnis- 
ters, Cecil, Leicester, Knollcs, Bedford, Walsiin'liam she 
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never was, to the end of lier life, reconciled to their prin- 
ciples and practices. 

We have thought proper to insert in this place an ac- 
count of the rise and genius of the puritans ; because 
Camden marks the present year, as the period when they 
began to make themselves considerable in England. W e 
now return to our narration. 

A D 1509 Duke of Norfolk was the only peer 

DnUofXor- that enjoyed the highest title of nobility; 
foik'sconsiiiidcj. there were at present no princes of 

the blood, the splendour of his family, the onulenee of 
his fortune, and the extent of his influence, haa rendered 
him without comparison the first subject in England. 
The qualities of his mind coriesponded to his high .sta- 
tion : beneficent, affable, generous, he had acquired the 
affections of the people ; prudent, moderate, obsequious, 
he possessed, witnoul giving her any jealousy, the good 
graces of his sovereign. His grandfatlier ant! father had 
long been regarded as the leaders of the catholics : and 
this hereditary attachment, joined to the alliance ofblood, 
had procured him the friendshiii of the most considerable 
men of that party : but as he liad been educated among 
the reformers, he was sincerely devoted to their princi- 
ples, and maintained that strict decorum and regularity of 
life, hy which the protestants ueie at tliat time distin- 
guished; he thereby enjoyed the r.ire felicity of being po- 
lular even with the most opposite factions. The height of 
lis jirosperity alone was tlie source of his misfortunes, 
and engagedhimin attempts, from which his virtueand pru- 
dence would naturally have for ever kept him at a distance. 

Norfolk was at this time a widower; and being of a 
suitable age, his marriage with the Queen of Scots had 
appeared so natural, that it had occurred to several of his 
friends and those of that princess ; but the first person, 
who, after secretary Lidington, opened the scheme to the 
duke, is said to have been the Earl of Murray, before liis 
departure for Scotland.''- Tliat nobleman set before Nor- 
folK both the advantage of composing the dissensions in 
Scotland by an alliance, which would be so generally ac- 
ceptable, and the prospect of rea|iing the succession of 
England ; and in order to bind Norfolk’s interest the faster 
with Mary’s, he proposed that the duke’s daughter shouhl 
also espouse the young King of Scotland. The previously 
obtaining of Elirabeth’s consent was regarded both by 
Murray and Norfolk, as a circumstance essential to the 
success of their project ; and all terms being adjusted be- 
tween them, Murray took care, by means of Sir Robert 
Melvil, to have the design communicated to the Queen of 
Scots. This princess replied, that the vexations which she 
had met with in her two last marriages, had made her 
more inclined to lead a single life; butshe was determined 
to sacrifice her own inclinations to the public welfare : 
and therefore, as soon as she should he legally divorced 
from Bothwell, she would be determined by the opinion 
of her nobility and people in the choice of another hus- 
band.' 

It is probable that Murray was not sincere in this pro- 
posal. He had two motives to engage linn to dissimula- 
tion. He knew the danger to which he must run in Ins 
return through the North of England, fiorn the power of 
the Earls of Northumberland and M’estmoreland, Mary’s 
partisans in that country ; and he dreaded an insurrection 
in Scotland from the Duke of Chatelrault, and the Earls 
ofArgyle and Huntley, whom she had appointed her lieu- 
tenants during her absence. By these feigned appearances 
of friendship, he both engaged Norfolk to write in his 
favour to the northern noblemen ; •- and he jiersuaded the 
Queen of Scots to give her lieutenants ])Prmission, and 
even advice, to conclude a cessation of hostilities with the 
regent’s party.' 

The Duke of Norfolk, though he had agreed that Eliza- 
beth’s consent .should be previously obtained before the 
completion of his marriage, had re.ason to apprehend that 
he never should prevail with her voluntarily to make that 
concession. He knew her perpetual and unrelenting jea- 
lousy against her heir and rival ; he was acquainted with 
her former reluctance to all projiosals of marriage with the 


Queen of Scots ; he foresaw that the princess’s espousino- 
a person of his power and character and interest woul 3 
give the greatest umbrage ; and as it would then become 
necessary to reinstate her in possession of her throne on 
some tolerable terms, and even to endeavour the re-estab- 
lishing of her character, he dreaded lest Elizabeth, whose 
politics had now taken a different turn, would never agree 
to such indulgent and generous conditions. He therefore 
attempted previously to gain the consent and approbation 
of several of the most considerable nobility; and he was 
successful with the Earls of Pembroke, Arundel, Derby, 
Bedford, Shrewsbury, Southampton, Northumberland, 
Westmoreland, Sussex."" Lord Lumley and Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton cordially embraced the proposal : even the 
Earl of Leicester, Elizabeth’s declared favourite, who had 
formerly entertained some views of espousing Mary, will- 
ingly resigned all his pretensions, and seemed to enter 
zealously into Norfolk’s interests." There were other mo- 
tives, besides affection to the duke, which produced this 
general combination of the nobility. 

Sir William Cecil, secretary of state, was the met vigi- 
lant, active, and prudent minister ever known in England ; 
and as he was governed by no views but the interests of 
his sovereign, which he had inflexibly pursued, his autho- 
rity over her became every day more predominant. Ever 
cool himself, and uninfluenced by prejudice or affection, he 
checked those sallies of passion, and sometimes of caprice, 
to which she was subject ; and if he failed of persuading 
her in the first movement, his perseverance, and remon- 
strances, and arguments, were sure at last to recommend 
themselves to her sound discernment. The more credit he 
gained with his mistress, the more was he exposed to the 
envy of her other counsellors ; and as he had been sup- 
posed to adopt the interests of the house of Suffolk, whose 
claim seemed to carry with it no danger to the present 
establishment, his enemies, in opposition to him, weie 
naturally led to attach themselves to the Queen of Scots. 
Elizabeth saw, without uneasiness, this emulation among 
her courtiers, which served to augment her own authority : 
and though she supported Cecil, whenever matters came 
to e.xtremities, aiicl dissipated every consjiiracy against 
him, particularly one laid about this time for having him 
thrown into the Tower on some pretence or other," she 
never gave him such unlimited confidence as might enable 
him entirely to crush his adversaries. 

Norfolk, sensibleofthedifficulty whichhemust meet with 
in controlling Cecil’s counsels, especially where they con- 
curred with the inclination as well as interest of the queen, 
durst not open to her his intentions of marrying the Queen 
of Scots : but proceeded still in the same couise, of in- 
creasing his inierest in the kingdom, and engaging more 
of the nobilitv to take part in his measures. A letter was 
written to Mary by Leicester, and signed by several of 
the first rank, recommending Norfolk for her husband, and 
stipulating conditions for the advantage of both kingdoms ; 
particularly, that she should give sufficient surety to 
Elizabeth, and the heirs of her body, for the free enjoy- 
ment of the crown of England ; that a perpetual league, 
offensive and defensive, should be made between tlieir 
realms and subjects ; tliat the protostant religion should 
be established by law in Scotland ; and that she should 
grant an amnesty to her rebels in that kingdom.a When 
Mary returned a favourable answer to this application, 
Norfolk employed himself with new ardour in the execu- 
tion of his project ; and besides securing the interests of 
many of the considerable gentry and nobility who resided 
at court, he wrote letters to such as lived at'their country- 
scats, and possessed the greatest •authority in the several 
counties.'! 'The kings of France and Spain, who interested 
themselves extremely in Mary’s cause, were secretly con- 
sulted, and exjiressed their approbation of these mea- 
sures.'' And though Elizabeth’s consent was always sup- 
posed as a previous condition to the finishing of this 
alliance, it was apiiarentlv Norfolk’s intention, when he 
proceeded such lengths without consulting her, to render 
his paity >-o strong, that it should no longer be in her 
power to refuse it.* 
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It «as impossible that so extensive a conspiracy could 
entirely escaiie the queen’s vigilance and that of Cecil. 
She dropped several intimations to the duke, by which 
lie mmht learn that she was acquainted with his desums • 
and she frequently warned him to be^^are on what piTlow- 
he reposed his head : • but he never had the prudence or 
the cqura^e to open to her his full intentions. Certain 
intelligence of thi.s dangerous combination w.is given her 
hrst by Leicester, then bv Murray," who, if ever he was 
sincere in promoting Norfolk’s marria!:e, which is much 
to be doubted, had at least intended, for his own safety, 
and that of his party, that Eli7abeth should in reality, as 
we 1 as in appearance, be entire arbiter of the conditions, 
and should not have her consent extorted by any confe- 
deracy of her own subjects. Tins information gave great 
alarm to the court of England ; and the more so, as those 
intrigues were attended w'ith other circumstances, of which. 
It is probable, Elizabeth was not wholly ignorant. 

• nobility and gentry that seemed to enter 

into Norfolk s view’s, there were many, who were zealously 
attached to the catholic religion, who had no other design 
than that of restoring Mary to her liberty, and who would 
gladly, by a combination with foreign powers, or even at 
the expense of a civil war, have placed her on the throne 
of England. The Earls of Northumberland and West- 
moreland, who possessed great power in the North, were 
Iraders of this party ; and the former nobleman made 
Otter to the Queen of Scots, by Leonard Daeres, brother 
to Lord Daeres, that he would free her from confinement, 
and convey her to Scotland, or any other place to which 
should think proper to retire."' Sir Thomas and Sir 
Edward Stanley, sons of the Earl of Derby, Sir Thomas 
Gerrard, Kolstorie, and other gentlemen, whose interest 
lay m the neighbourhood of the place where Mary re- 
sided, concurred in the same views ; and required that, 
in order to facilitate the execution of the scheme, a diver- 
sion should, m the mean time, be made from the side of 
Flanders.'' Norfolk discouraged, and even in appearance 
suppressed, these conspiracies ; both because his duty to 
Elizabeth would not allow him to think of effecting his 
mirpose by rebellion, and because he foresaw that, if the 
yueeii of Scots came into the possession of these men, 
diey would rather choose for her husband the Kino’ of 
^paln, or some foieign prince, who had iiower, as wefl as 
re-establish the catholic religion.^ 

rinVolf ?! good principles, like the 

JJuke ot JN ortolk, engage in dangerous enterprises, they 
are commonly so unfortunate as to be criminal by halves- 
and while they balance between the execution of their 
designs and their remorses, their fear of punishment and 
their hone of jiardon, they lender themselves an easy 
prey to their enemies. The duke, in order to repress the 
against him, spoke contemptuously to 
Elrabeth of the Scottish alliance ; affirmed that his estate 
in England was more valuable than the revenue of a 
tl af factions; and declared 
Wn ’ I 'j himself in his own tennis-court at 

s^n deemed him- 

conrbf.nn f I*-’® ‘7 satisfied with his 

, ■ ■ Finding that he did not convince her by 

Sous“evr?“^l"'’ on with a 

sett witkn '® ininisters, he retired to his country- 

thE =‘f‘er repented of 

t is measure, and set out on his return to court, with a 

gn^es”^ bn‘'t‘"hr®''^ expedient to regain the queen’s good 
paces , but he was met at St. Alban’s by Fitz-Gwret. 
lieutenant of the band of pensioners, by whom he was 
conveyed to Burnham, three miles fiom Windsor, where 
he court then resided.- He was soon after con^miUed 
to the Tower, under the custody of Sir Henrv Nevil " 
Lpley, Bishop of Ross, the Queen of Scots’ ambassador, 
rr as examined, and confronted vrith Norfolk before the 
puncil. The Earl of Pembroke was confined to his 
own hope. Arundel, Lumley, and Throgmorton, were 
taken into custody. The Queen of Scots iferself wVs re- 
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moved to Coventry; all access to her was, during some 
time, more strictly prohibited; and Viscount Ilerkord 
was joined to the Earls of Shrewsburj’ and Huntingdon, 
in the office of guai ding her. ” ’ 

A rumour had been diffused in the North insurrection's m 
of an intended rebellion ; and the Earl of North. 
Sussex, president of York, alarmed xvith the danger, sent 
for Northumberland and Westmoreland, in order to e.x- 
amine them ; but not finding any proof against them, he 
allowed them to depart. The repoit meanwhile gained 
pound daily; and many appearances of its reality beino- 
discovered, orders were despatched by Elizabeth to these 
two noblemen to appear at court, and answer for their 
conduct." 'They had already proceeded so far in their 
criminal designs, that they dared not to trust themselves 
m her hands: they had prepared measures for a rebellion; 
had cominuiiicated their design to Mary and her minis- 
entered into a correspondence xvith the Duke 
of Alva, governor of the Low Countries ; had obtained 
Ills promise of a reinforcement of troops, and of a supply 
of arms and ammunition ; and had prevailed on him to 
pnd over to London Chiapino Vitelli, one of his most 
tamous captains, on pretence of adjusting some differences 
with the queen ; but in reality, xvith a view of putting 
him at the head of the northern rebels. The summons^ 
sent to the two earls, precipitated the rising before they 
xvere fully prepared ; and Northumberland remained in 
suspense betxyeen opposite dangers, xvhen he xvas informed 
that some of his enemies xvere on the xvay xvith a com- 
mission to prest hirn. He took horse instantly, and 
hastened to ms associate M'^estmoreland, xvhom he found 
surrounded with his friends and x-assals, and deliberatin<r 
xvith regard to the measures xvhich he should follow in 
the present emergence. They determined to begin the 
insurrection without delay ; and the great credit of these 
txyo noblemen, xvith that zeal for the catholic religion 
xvhich still prevmled in the neighbourhood, soon drew 
tojrether multitudes of the common people. They pub- 
lished a manifesto, in xvhich they declared, that they in- 
tended to attempt nothing against the queen, to xvhom 
they avowed unshaken allegiance; and that their sole 
aim was to re-establish the religion of their ancestors, to 
remove evil counsellors, and to restore the Duke of Nor- 
folk and other faithful peers to their liberty and to the 
queen s favour.? The number of the malcontents amount- 
ed to four thousand foot and sixteen hundred horse • and 
they expected the concurrence of all the catholics in 
England." 

The queen xyas not negligent in her oxvn defence, and 
she had beforehand, from her prudent and wise conduct 
acquired the general good-will of her people, the best 
•peunty of a sovereign : insomuch, that even the catholics 
in most counties expressed an affection for her service 
and the Duke of Norfolk himself, though he had lost her 
favour, and lay in confinement, xvas not xvanting, as far as 
his sUuation permitted, to promote the levies among his 
friends and retainers. Sussex, attended by the Earls of 
Rutland, the Lords Hunsdon, Evers, and Willoughby of 
Farham marched against the rebels at the head of seven 
thousand nmn, and found them already advanced to the 
bishopric of Durham, of which they had taken possession. 
They retired before him to Hexham ; and hearing that the 
Earl of Warwick and Lord Clinton xvere advancing against 
them with a greater body, they found no other resource 
than to disperse themselves xvithout striking a bloxv 'The 
common people retired to their houses : the leaders fled 
into Scotland. Northumberland was found skulking in - 
that puntry, pd was confined by Murray in the castle of 
Lochlevin. Wepmoreland received shelter from the 
chieftains o the Kers and Scots, partisans of Mary and 
persuaded them to make an inroad into England, with a 
vimv of exciting a quarrel betxveen the two kingdoms. 
After they had committed great ravages, they retrelted to 
their oxyn country. 'This sudden and precipitate rebellion 
was followed soon after by another still more imprudent. 
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raised by Leonard Dacres. Lord Hunsdon, at the head 
of the parrison of Berwick, was able, without any other 
assistance, to quell these rebels. Great severity was ex- 
ercised acainst such as had taken part in these rash enter- 
prises. Sixty-six petty constables were banged and no 
less than eight hundred persons are said, on the whole, 
to have suffered by the hands of the executioner.' But 
the queen was so well pleased unth Norfolk’s behaviour, 
that she released him from the Tower ; allowed him to 
live, though under some show of confinement, in his own 
house; and only exacted a promise from him not to pio- 
ceed any further in his negociations with the Queen of 
Scots."' 

Elizabeth now found, that the detention of Mary was 
attended with all the ill consequences which she had. fore- 
seen when she first embraced that measure. This latter 
princess, recovering, by means of her misfortunes and her 
own natural good sense, from that delirium into which she 
seems to have been thrown during her attachment to Both- 
well, had behaved with such modesty and judgment, and 
even dignity, that every one who approached her was 
charmed with her demeanour; and her friends were 
enabled, on some plausible grounds, to deny the reality of 
all those crimes which had been im[)uted to her." Com- 
passion for her situation, and the necessity of procuring her 
liberty, proved an incitement among all her partisans, to 
be active in promoting her cause ; and as her deliverance 
from captivity, it was thought, could nowise be effected 
but by attempts dangerous to the established government, 
Elizabeth had reason to expect little tranquillity so long as 
the Scottish queen remained a prisoner in her hands. 
But as this inconvenience had been preferred to the danger 
of allowing that princess to enjoy her liberty, and to seek 
relief in all the catholic courts of Europe, it behoved the 
queen to support the measure which she had adopted, and 
to guard, by every prudent expedient, against the mischiefs 
to which it was’exposed. She still flattered hlary with 
hopes of her protection, maintained an ambiguous con- 
duct between that queen and her enemies in Scotland, 
negociated perpetually concerning the terms of her resto- 
ration, made constant professions of friendship to her; 
and by these artifices endeavoured both to prevent her 
from rnakinganv desperate efforts for her deliverance, and 
to satisfy the Frencli and Spanish ambassadors, who 
never intermitted their solicitations, sometimes accom- 
panied with menaces, in her behalf. Tliis deceit was 
received with the same deceit by the Queen of Scots ; pro- 
fessions of confidence were returned by professions equally 
insincere ; and while an appearance of friend.ship was 
maintained on both sides, the animosity and jealousy, 
which had long prevailed between them, bec.anie every day 
more inveterate and incurable. These two princesses, in 
address, capacity, activity, and spirit, were nearly a match 
for each other; but unhappily, Alarv, besides her present 
forlorn condition, was always inferior in personal conduct 
and discretion, as well as in power, to her illustrious rival. 

Elizabeth and Mary wrote at the same time letters to 
the regent. The Queen of Scots desired that her marriage 
with Bothwell might be examined, and a divorce be 
legally pronounced between them. The Queen of Eng- 
land gave Murray the choice of three conditions; that 
Mary should be restored to her dignity on certain terms; 
that she should be associated with her son, and the ad- 
ministration remain in the regent’s hands till the young 
prince should come to years of discretion; or that she 
should be allowed to live at liberty as a private person in 
Scotland, and have an honourable settlement made in her 
favour." Murray summoned a convention of states, in 
order to deliberate on these proposals of the two queens: 
no answer was made by them to Mary’s letter, on pretence 
that she had there employed the style of a sovereign, 
addressing herself to her subjects ; but in reality, because 
they saw that her request was calculated to prepare the 
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way for a mairiage with Norfolk, or some powerful prince 
who could support her cause, and restore lier to the 
throne. They replied to Elizabeth, that the two former 
conditions were so derogatory to the royal authority of 
their prince, that they could not so much ns deliberate 
concerning them : the third alone could be the subject of 
treaty. It was evident that Elizabeth, in proposing con- 
ditions so unequal in their importance, invited the Scots to 
a refusal of those which were most advantageous to Mary; 
and as it was difficult, if not impossible, to adjust all the 
terms of the third, so as to render it secure and eligible to 
all parties, it was concluded that she was not sincere in 
any of them.P 

It is pretended that Murray had entered 
into a private negociation with the queen, to ' 
get Mary delivered into his hands ;a and as Elizabeth 
found the detention of her in England so dangerous, it is 
probable that she would have been pleased, on any 
honourable or safe terms, to rid herself of a prisoner wlio 
gave her so much inquietude." But all these projeets 
vanished bv the sudden death of the regent, who was 
assassinated:, in revenge of a private injury, 
by a gentleman of the name of Hamilton. Ass^ssin.uoiiof 
Murray was a person of considerable vigour, ‘'l" E""' »• 
abilities, and constancy ; but though he was 
not successful, during his regency, in composing the dis- 
sensions in Scotland, his talents shone out more eminently 
in the beginning than in the end of his life. His manners 
were rough and austere ; and he possessed not that perfect 
integrity, which frequently accompanies, and can alone 
atone for, that unamiable character. 

By the death of the regent, Scotland relapsed into 
anarchy. Mary’s party assembled together, and made 
themselves masters of Edinburgh. The castle, com- 
manded by Kirkaldy of Grange, seemed to favour her 
cause; and as many of the principal nobility had em- 
braced that jiarty, it became probable, though’ the people 
were in general averse to her, that her authority might 
again acquire the ascendant. To check its progress. 
Elizabeth despatched Sussex with an army to the North, 
under colour of chastising the ravages committed by the 
borderers. He entered Scotland, and laid waste the lands 
of the Kers and Scots, seized the castle of Hume, and 
committed hostilities on all Mary’s partisans, who, he said, 
had offended his mistress by harbouring the English rebels. 
Sir William Drury was afteiwards sent with a body of 
troops, and he threw down the houses of the Hamiltons 
who were engaged in the same faction. The English 
armies were aftenvards recalled by agreement with the 
Queen of Scots, who promised, in return, that no French 
troops should be introduced into Scotland, and that the 
English rebels should be delivered up to the queen by her 
partisans.® 

But though the queen, covering herself with the pre- 
tence of revenging her own quarrel, so far contributed to 
support the party of the young King of Scots, she was 
cautious not to declare openly against M.ary ; and she 
even sent a request, which was equivalent to’a command, 
to the enemies of that princess, not to elect, during some 
time, a regent in the place of Murray.' Lenox, the king’s 
grandfather, was therefore chosen temporary governor, un- 
der the title of Lieutenant. Hearing afterwards, that 
Mary’s partisans, instead of delivering up Westmoreland 
and the other fugitives as they had promised, had allowed 
them to escape into Flanders ; she permitted the king’s 
party to give Lenox the title of regent," and she sent Kan- 
dolph, as her resident, to maintain a correspondence with 
him. But notwithstanding this step, taken in favour of 
Mary’s enemies, she never laid aside lier ambiguous con- 
duct, nor quitted the appearance of amity to that princess. 
Being importuned by tlie Bishop of Ross, and her other 
agents, as well as by foreign ambassadors, she twice pro- 
cured a suspension of arms between the Scottish factions, 


appears, that an acrcement Iih» 1 been m.Ttle between Dizabeth and (lie 
regent tnr the (IrliveriiiL' up of Mar> to him. 'J he queen afterwards sent 
down hilherew to the Lari of Marre when repent, offerinp to put Mary 
into his hands, Killiprew was instructed to take pood security from the 
repent, tliat that queen should be fried for her ci imcs, and that the sentence 
should be executed upon her. It appeals that Marre rejected tlie offer 
because we iiear no more of it. 
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and hv that means stomicd the hatids of the recent, who 
was Iiteli to obtain atliantascs o\lt the o|iiii>siic |»irtj.” 
By ihese’seeining contrancties «he kept aliie tlie f.kCiion<> 
in' Scotland, inrroa-e«l their niiitinl aiiininsity.and nnder- 
c-d the n liole rouiitry a scent of de» .i«t 'tioii and tif tnisery.* 
She liad no intentio'n to conipitr llie kmctliini. and conip- 
queiillt no iiiierrst orile'icii to iii'«li!rHellie pirtip^asriin*'! 
each n'tlifr; but tlii'- con»tipience Wii' an atcideiital tllctt 
of her cautious iMilitit*-, I'j which *>110 wa* tncictshas lar 
as po'Sibli*, to Kttp on cood titiii". with the Queen of 
Scoti, and neter to iiolale the api« •itaiites ol friendship 
with her, at least tl o-e of iiriiinditt.' 

The hitter to amuse .Mars with the iirospeet of an ac- 
cotntnndiitiuii, Cecil and Sir Walter Mildni.ij were sent to 
her with pmpoAals front Eliral i tli. The terms were some- 
what rigoinns, such as a laplive queen iiiicht expect from 
a jealous rival; a-id they thercbv bore llie (•renter anpear- 
ance of Miiceritv on the part of the Eiiulish court. It wm 
reiiuirerl that the (jtiecn ol Scot<, besides renouncinc nll 
title to the crown of Eticlaiid duriiic the life-timeof Eliza- 
beth, should make a pcrnetual leacue, offensive and de- i 
fensivc, between the kinsdoms ; that she should marry no 
Englishman witliout Elizabeth’s consent, nor any person 
without the consent of the states of Scotland ; that rom- 
pensation should be made for the late ravaccs committed : 
in England ; that justice sliould be e.xecuted on the mur- 
dcrcis of King Henrv; that the young prince should be 
.sent into England to he educated there; and that six 
liostagcs, all of them noblemen, should be delivered to the 
Queen of England, with the castle of Hume, and some 
other fortress, for tlie security of performance.* Such were 
the conditions upon which Elizabeth promised to contri- 
bute her endeavours towards the restoration of the deposed 
queen, ^le necessity of Maty’s affairs obliged her to 
consent to them ; and' the kuigs' of France and Spain, as 
well as the Pone, when consulted by her, approved of her 
conduct ; chiefly on account of the civil wars by which all 
Europe was at that time agitated, and which incapacitated 
the catholic princes from giving her any assistance.* 
Elizalieth’s commissioners pronosed also to Maty a plan 
of accommodation with her lunicrts in Scotland ; and 
after sonic reasoning on that head, it was agreed that the 
queen should require I.euox, the regent, to send commis- 
sioners, in order to treat of conditions under her media- 
tion. Tlie partisans of Mary boasted, that all terms were 
fully settled with the court of England, and that die Scot- 
tish' rebels would soon be con«tmincd to submit to the 
authority of their sovereign : but Elizabeth took care that 
these iiimours should meet with no credit, and that the 
king’s party should not be discouraged, nor sink too low 
in their demands. Cecil wrote to inform the regent, that 
all the Queen of England’s proposals, so far from being 
lived and irrevocable, were to be discussed anew in the 
conference ; and desired him to send commissioners who 
should be constant in the king’s cause, and rautious not 
to make concessions which might be prejudicial to their 
party .)> Sussex also, in his letters, dropped hints to the 
same purpose ; and Elizabeth herself said to the Abbot of 
Dunfcnnling, whom Lenox had sent to the court of Eng- 
land, that she would not insist on Maiy’s restoration, pro- 
vided the Scots could make the justice of their cause ap- 
pear to her satisfaction ; and that, even if their reasons 
should fall short of full conviction, she would take effectual 
care to provide for their future security.* 

A. D. 1571 , Tlie parliament of Scotland appointed the 
ijt MarrS. I^rl 01 hlorton and Sir James Alacgill, to- 
gether with the Abbot of Dunferniling, to manage the 
treaty. Tliesc commissioners presented memorials, con- 
taining reasons for the deposition of their queen ; and they 
seconded their arguments with evaniples drawn from the 
Scottish history, with the authority ot laws, and with the 
sentiments of* many famous divines. Tlie lofty ideas 


whirh Elizabeth had cntcrtaincfl, of the ab-olut”. inde- 
re.i>.ililc right of sovereigns, made her be shocked with 
till '6 republican topics ; and she told the Scottish comiiiis- 
smneis, that slic w-as nowi-e sitiMied with their reisoiis 
fur iiisiifving the tonduct of their countrymen; and that 
tlif i iiiigfit thertlore, witlnmt attempting any apology, nro- 
c‘ lmI til opi II the condition* which they required for their 
SI 1 uriiy." Tlicy replied, that their comnu*sion did iiot 
cuipow'iT them to treat of any terms which might infringe 
the title and sovereignty of their young king, but they 
would glndlv bear wlia'letcr projiosals should he made 
tlicm by her' majesty. Tiio condition* recommended by 
the que'en were not 'disadvantageous to Alaty ; but as tlie 
commissioners still insisted, that they were not authorized 
to tr.at in any manner conccrninif the restoration of that 
princess,*' the conferences were necessarily at an end ; and 
Elizabeth dismissed the Scottish commissioners with in- 
junctions that they should return, after having procured 
more ample powers from their |»arlianicnt.^ llie Bishop 
of Ross openly complained to the English council, that 
they had abused his mistress by f.iir promises and profes- 
sions: and Marv licrscif was no longer at a lo-s to judge 
of Elizabeth’s insinccritv. By reason of these disappoint- 
ments matters came still nearer to cMremitics between the 
two princesses ; and the Queen of_ Scots, finding nil her 
hopes eluded, was more strongly incited to make, at all 
hazards, every possible attempt for lier liberty aiid sccurity. 

An incident also bappenedf about this lime, which tend- 
ed to widen the breach betwr^n Maty and Elizabeth, and 
to increase the vigilance and jealousy of the latte' princess. 
Pope Pius V., who had succeeded Paul, after having en- 
deavoured in vain to conciliate by gentle means the friend- 
ship of Elizabeth, whom his predecessor’s^ violence had 
irritated, issued at last a bull of excommunication against 
iter, deprived her of all title to the crown, and absolved 
her subjects from ibeir oatbs of allegiance.^ 1 1 seems pro- 
bable, that this attack on the queen’s authority wa* made 
in concert with Maiy, who intended by that means to for- 
ward the northern rebellion ; a measure whicli was nt that 
time in agitation.** John Felton affixed this bull to the 
gates of the Bishop of London’s palace ; and scorning 
either to fly or deny the fact, he was seized and condemn- 
ed, and re'ceived the crown of martyrdom, for which lie 
seems to have entertained so violent an ambition.* 

A new parliament, after five years’ interval, e.i April, 
was assembled at Westminster; and as the ** 
queen, by the rage of the Pope against her, wvis licconic 
still more the head of the ruling party, it might be ex|icct- 
cd, both from this incident, and from her own prudent 
and vigorous conduct, that her authority over the two 
Houses would be absolutely uncontrollable. 1 1 was so in 
fact; yet it is remarkable, 'that it prevailed not without 
some small opposition, and that too arising cliiefly from 
the height of zeal for protestantism ; a disposition of the 
English which in general contributed extremely to increase 
the queen’s popularity. We shall be somewhat particular 
in relating the transactions of this session, because they 
show, as well the extent of the royal power during that age, 
as the character of Elizabeth, and the genius cf her go- 
vernment. It will be curious also to observe the faint 
dawn of the spirit of liberty among the English, tlie jea- 
lousy with which tliat spirit was repressed by the sovereign, 
the imperious conduct which was maintained in opposi- 
tion to it, and the ease with which it was subdued by 
this arbitrary princess. 

The lord keeper Bacon, after the Speaker of the Com- 
mons was elected, told the parliament, in the queen’s 
name, that she enjoined them not to meddle with any mat- * 
ters of state :k such was his exnression; by wh'cli he 
probably meant the questions of inc queen’s niarnage and 
the succession, about which they had before given Iter 
.some uneasiness. For as to the other great points of 
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government, alliances, peace and war, or foreign negocia- 
tions, no parliament in that age ever presumed to take 
them under consideration, or question, in these particulars, 
the conduct of their sovereign, or of his ministers. 

In the former parliament, the puritans had introduced 
seven bills for a further reformation in religion ; but they 
had not been able to prevail in any one of them.* This 
House of Commons had sitten a very few days, when 
Stricland, a member, revived one of the bills, that for the 
amendment of the liturgy.™ The chief objection, which 
he mentioned, was the sign of the moss in baptism. 
Another member added the kneeling at the sacrament ; 
and remarked that if a posture of humiliation were requi- 
site in that act of devotion, it were better that the commu- 
nicants should throw themselves prostrate on the ground, 
in order to keep at the widest distance from former super- 
stition." 

lleligion was a point, of which Elizabeth was, if possi- 
ble, still more jealous than of matters of state. She pre- 
tended, that, m quality of supreme head or governor of the 
church, she was fully empowered, by her prerogative 
alone, to decide all questions which might arise with re- 
gard to doctrine, discipline, or worship; and she never 
would allow her parliaments so much as to take these 
points into consideration." The coui tiers did not forget 
to insist on this topic : the treasurer of the houseliold, 
though he allowed tliat any lieresy might be repressed by 
parliament, (a concession wbich seems to have been rash 
and unguarded, since the act, investing the crown with the 
supremacy, or rather recognising t''e [irerogative, gave the 
sovereign full power to reform all heresies,) yet he affirm- 
ed, that it belonged to the queen alone, as head of the 
church, to regulate every question of ceremony in worship. 
The comptroller seconded this argument ; insisted on the 
extent of the queen’s prerogative ; and said, that the House 
might, from former examples, have taken warning not to 
meddle with such matters. One Pistor opposed these 
remonstrances of the courtiers. He was scandalized, he 
said, that affairs of such infinite consequence, (namely, 
kneeling, and making the sign of the cross,) should be 
passed over so slightly. These questions, he added, con- 
cern tlie salvation of souls, and interest every one more 
deeply than the monarchy of the whole world. Tliis cause 
he showed to be the cause of God ; the rest were all but 
terrene, yea, trifles in comparison, call them ever so great : 
subsidies, crowns, kingdoms, he knew not what weight 
they had, when laid in the balance with subjects of such 
unspeakable importance.'’ Though the zeal of this member 
seems to have been approved of, the House, overawed by 
the prerogative, voted upon the question, that a petition 
should be presented to her majesty, for her licence to 
proceed further in this bill ; and, in the mean time, that 
they should stop all debate or reasoning concerning it.a 

Matters would probably have rested here, had not the 
queen been so highly offended with Stricland’s presump- 
tion, in moving the bill for reformation of the liturgy, that 
she summoned him before the council, and prohibited him 
thenceforth from appealing in the House of Commons.'' 
This act of power was too violent even for the submissive 
parliament to endure. Carleton took notice of the matter; 
complained that the liberties of the House were invaded ; 
observed that Stricland was not a private man, but repre- 
sented a multitude; and moved that he might be sent for, 
and, it he xvere guilty of any offence, miglit answer for it 
at the bar of the House, which he insinuated to be the only 
competent tribunal.* Yelverton enforced tlie principles of 
liberty with still greater boldness. He said, that the pre- 
cedent was dangerous : and though in this happy time of 
lenity, among so many good and honourable personages as 
were at present invested with authority, nothing of ex- 
tremity or injury was to be apprehended ; jet the times 
might alter; what now is permitted might hereafter be 
construed as a duty ; and might be enforced even on the 
ground of the present permission. He added, that all 
matters not treasonable, or which implied not foo much 
derogation of the imperial crown, might, without offence, 
be introduced into pailiament; where every question that 
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concerned the community must be considered, and where 
even the light of the crown itself must finally be deter- 
mined. He remarked, that men sat not in that House in 
their private capacities,' but as elected by their countrv ■ 
and though it was proper that the prince sliould retain liis 
prerogative, yet was that prerogative limited by law : as 
the sovereign could not ofhimselfmake laws, neither could 
he break them, merely from his own authority.' 

These principles were popular, and noble, and gener- 
ous ; but the open assertion of them was, at this time, 
somewhat new in England ; and the courtiers w'ere more 
warranted by present practice, when they advanced a con- 
trary doctrine. The treasurer warned the House to be 
cautious in ther proceedings ; neither to venture further 
than tlieir assured warrant might extend, nor hazard tlieir 
good opinion with her majesty in any doubtful c.iuse. 
Tlie member, he said, whose attendance they required, 
was not restrained on account of any liberty of speech, but 
for his exhibiting a bill in the House against the preioga- 
tive of the queen ; a temerity which was not to be toler- 
ated. And he concluded with observing, tliat even 
speeches made in that House had been questioned and 
examined by tbe sovereign." Cleere, another member, 
remarked, that the sovereign’s prerogative is not so much 
as disputable, and that the safety of tlie queen is the safety 
of the subject. He added, that in questions of divinity, 
every man was for his instruction to repair to his ordinary ; 
and he seems to insinuate, that the bishops themselves, 
for their instruction, must repair to the queen." Fleet- 
wood observed, that, in his memory, he knew a man, 
wiio. 111 the fifth of the present queen, had been called to 
account for a speech in the House. But lest this example 
should be deemed too recent, he would inform them, 
from the parliament rolls, that in the reign of Henry V. a 
bishop was committed to prison by the king’s command, 
on account of his freedom of speecli ; and the parliaiiieiit 
presumed not to go further than to be humble suitors f'oi 
liim. In the subsequent reign, the Speaker himself was 
committed, with another member; and the House found 
no other remedy than a like submissive application. He 
advised the House to liave recourse to the same expedient ; 
and not to presume either to send for their member, or 
demand him, as of right.’' During this speech, those 
members of tbe privy-council who sat in the House, 
whispered together; upon which the Speaker moved, that 
the House should make stay of all furtner proceedings ; a 
motion which was immediately complied with. The queen, 
finding that the experiment widen she had made was 
likely to excite a great ferment, saved her honour by this 
silence of the House; and lest the question should be re- 
sumed^ she sent next day to Stricland her permission to 
give his attendance in parliament.! 

Notwithstanding this rebuke from the throne, the zeal 
of the Commons still engaged them to continue the dis- 
cussion of those other bills which regarded religion ; but 
they were interrupted by a still more arbitrary proceeding 
of the queen, in which the Lords condescenden to be tier 
instruments. This House sent a message to the Commons, 
desiring that a committee might attend them. Some mem- 
bers were appointed for that purpose ; and the upi'er 
House acquainted them, that the. queen’s majesty, being 
informed of the articles of Reformation which they had 
canvassed, approved of them, intended to publish them, 
and to make the bishops execute them, by virtue of her 
royal authority, as supreme head of the church of Eng- 
land : but that she would not permit them to be treated 
of in parliament.^ The House, though they did not en- 
tirely stop proceedings on account of this injunction, seem 
to have been nowise offended at such haughty treatment ; 
and in the issue all the bills came to nothing. 

A motion made by Ilobeit Bell, a puritan, against an 
exclusive patent granted to a company of merchants in 
Bristol," gave also occasion to several remarkable inci- 
dents. The queen, some days after the motion was made, 
sent orders by the mouth of the Speaker, commanding the 
House to spend little time in motions, and to avoid long 
speeches. All tbe members understood that she had been 
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offended, because a matter liad been moved winch ':eeni- 
ed to touch her prerogative.'' Fleetuood accoidinglv 
spoke of this delicate sub|ect. He obsen-ed, that the 
queen had a prerogative of granting patents; that to 
question the validity of any patent, was to invade the 
royal prerogative; that all foreign trade was entirely sub- 
ject to the plcasnie of the sovereign ; that even the statute 
syhich gave liberty of commerce, 'admitted of all prohibi- 
tions from tlie crown ; and that tlie jirince, when he granted 
exclusive patent, only rmployerl the power vested in 
him, and jirohibitcd all others fioin dealing in any par- 
ticular branch of commerce. He (pioted the clerk of the 
parliament s book, to prove that no man might speak in 
parliament of the statute of wills, unless the king first 
gave licence; because the royal prerogative in the wards 
was thereby touched. He showed likewise the statutes of 
Edward 1. Edward III. and Henry IV. with a saving of 
the prerogative. And in Edward Vl.’s time, the protector 
was applied to, for his allowance to mention matters of 
prerogative." 

Sir Hum])hrey Gilbert, the gallant and renowned sea- 
adventurer, carried these topics still further. He endea- 
voured to prove the motion made by Bell to be a vain 
device, and perilous to be treated of; since it tended to 
the derogation of the prerogative imperial, which whoever 
should attempt so much as m fancy, could not, he said, 
be otherwise accounted than an open enemy. For what 
difference is there between saying that the queen is not to 
use the privilege of the crown, and saying that she is not 
queen? and though experience has shown so much cle- 
mency m her majesty, as might, perhaps, make subiects 
forget their duty ; it is not good to sport or venture too 
much with princes. He reminded them of the fable of 
t he hare, who, uuon the proclamation that all horned beasts 
should depart the court, immediately fled, lest his cars 
should be construed to be horns ; and by this apoloi-ue he 
seems to insinuate, that even those who heard or permitted 
such dangerous speeches, would not themselves be entirely 
free ffom danger. He desired tliem to beware, lest, if they 
meddled further wntli these matters, the queen mmht look 
to her own power; and finding herself able to suppress 
their challenged liberty, and to exert an arbitran' au- 
thority, might imitate the example of Lewis XI. of France 
'vho, as he termed it, delivered the crown from waid- 
ship ‘1 

Though this speech gave some disgust, nobody, at the 
time, replied any thing, but that Sir Humphrey mistook 
the meaning of the House, and of tlie member who made 
the motion : they never had any other purpose, than to 
represent their grievances, m due and seemly form, unto 
her majesty. But m a subsequent debate, Peter Went- 
xvorth, a man of a superior free spirit, called that speech 
an insult on the House ; noted Sir Humphrey’s disposi- 
tion to flatter and fawn on the prince; compared him to 
the chamelion, which can change itself into all colours 
except white; and recommended to the House a due care 
of liuerty of speech, and of the priyileges of parliament 
It appears, on the whole, that the motion against the ex- 
clusive patent had no effect. Bell, the member who first 
introduced it, was sent for by the council, and was se- 
verely reprimanded for his temerity. He returned to the 
House xvith such an amazed countenance, that all the 
members, well informed of the reason, were struck xxath 
terror: and dining some time no one durst rise, to speak 
of any matter of importance, for fear of giving offence to 
the queen and the council. Even after the fears of the 
Commons were somewhat abated, the members spoke 
with extreme precaution ; and by employing most of their 
discourse m preambles and apologies, they showed their 
conscious terror of the rod which hung over them. Wher- 
ever any delicate point was touched, though ever so gently • 
nay, seemed to be approached, though at ever so great' a 
distance, the whisper ran about the House, “ The queen 
wall be offended ; the council will be extremely displeas- 
ed and by these surmises men were warned of the dan- 
ger to xvhich they exposed themselves. It is remarkable, 
that the patent, which the queen defended with such 
imperious violence was contrived for the profit of four 
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courtiers, and was attended with the utter ruin of "exen 
or^eight thousand of her industrious subjects.^ 

Thus ex-ery thing xx'hich passed the txx'o 
Houses was extremely respectful and sub- -""‘■''Er- 
missix-e; yet did the queen think it incumbent on her, at 
the conclusion of the session, to check, and that xvith great 
sex’crity, those feeble efforts of liberty’, xx-hich had appeared 
m the motions and speeches of some members. The lord 
keeper told the Commons, in her majesty’s name, that, 
though the majority of the loxx-er House had shoxvn them- 
selves, in their proceedings, discreet and dutiful, yet a few 
of them had discovered a contrary character, and had 
justly merited the reproach of audacious, arrogant, and 
presumptuous : contrary to their duty, both as^ subjects 
and pailiament-meii, nay, contrary to the express injunc- 
tions given them from the throne at the beginning of the 
session, injunctions which it might xxell become them to 
hax’e better attended to, they had presumed to call in 
question her majesty ’s grants and prerogatix-es. But her 
majesty xvarns them, that since they thus xvilfullv forget 
themselves, they are otherxvise to b'e admonished': some 
other species of correction must be found for them ; since 
neither the commands of her majesty, nor the e.xample of 
their xx’iser brethren, can reclaim dieir audacious, arroi'ant, 
“"d presumptuous folly, by whtch they are thus led to 
meddle xvith xvhat nowise belongs to them, and xvhat lies 
beyond the compass of their understanding.- 
In all these transactions appears cleaily the opinion 
XX inch Elizabeth had entertained of the duty and authority 
of parliaments. They xvere not to coiwass any matters of 
Hate; still less were they to meddle xyith the church. 
Questions of either kind xx’ere far aboxe their reach, and 
xxere appropriated to the prince alone, or to those councils 
and ministers xxith xxhom he xxas pleased to intrust them. 
What then xxas the office of parliaments? They might 
gix’e directions for the due tanning of leather, or milling 
of cloth ; for the preservation of pheasants and jiartiidgcs, 
for the reparation of bridges and higlixvays ; for the iiunlsh- 
ment of x-agabonds or common beggars. Regulations 
concerning the jiolice of the country came properiv under 
their ins|)ection; and the laxvs ofthis kind xvln'ch they 
prescribed, had, if not a greater, xet a more durable, au- 
thority, than those which were derived solely from the 
proclamations of the sox-ereign. Precedents or reports 
could fix a rule for decisions in private jiropertx, or the 
punishment of crimes; but no alteration or inno'vation in 
the municipal laxy could jiroceed from any other source 
than the parliament ; nor xvould the courts of justice be 
induced to change their established practice by an order 
of council. But the most acceptable part of parliamentary 
proceedings xvas the grantir.g of subsidies; the attaintm'g 
and punisliing of the obnoxious nobility, or anv nnnister 
of state after liis fall ; ibe countenancing of such irreat 
efforts of power, as inii;ht be deemed somewhat eCcep- 
tionable, xvhen they proceeded entirely fiom the sox-e- 
reign. The redress of grievances was so'metimes promised 
to the people, but seldom could have place, while it xvas 
an established rule, that the preiogatix-es of the croxxn 
must not be abridged, nor so much as questioned and 
examined, in parliament. Ex’en though monopolies, and 
exclusive companies, had already reached an enormous 
every day increasing, to the destruction 
ot all liberty, and extinction of all industry; it xx-as cri- 
minal in a member to propose, in the mos't dutiful and 
regular- manner, a parliamentary application against any 
ol them. 

■Hiese maxims of gox'einment xxere not kept secret by- 
Elizabeth, nor smoothed ox-er by- anx’ fair appearances or 
plausible pretences. They xxere op'enlv avoxved in her 
speeches and messages to parliament; ‘and were accom- 
panied xvith all the haughtiness, nav, sometimes bitterness, 
of expression, which the meanest servant could look for 
from his offended master. A’et, notwithstanding this con- 
duct, Elizabeth continued to be the most popular sox e- 
reign that ever sxvayed the sceptre of England ; because 
the maxims of her reign xvere conformable' to the priiici- 
pies of the times, and to the opinion genenillv entertained 
with regard to tlie constitution. The continued encroach- 
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ments of popular assemblies on Elizabeth’s successors 
have so changed our ideas in these matters, that the 
passages above mentioned appear to us extremely curious, 
and even, at first, surprising ; but they were so little re- 
marked during the time, that neither Camden, though a 
contemporary writer, nor any other historian, has taken 
any notice ol them. So absolute, indeed, was the authority 
of the crown, that the precious spark of liberty had been 
kindled, and was preserved, by the puritans alone; and 
It was to this sect, whose principles appear so frivolous, 
and habits so ridiculous, that the English owe the whole 
freedom of their constitution. Actuated by that zeal 
whicli belongs to innovators, and by the courage which 
enthusiasm inspires, they hazarded the utmost indignation 
of their sovereign ; and employing all their industry to be 
elected into parliament, a matter not difficult, while a seat 
was rather regarded as a burden than an advantage,ii they 
first acquired a majority m that assembly, and then ob- 
tained an ascendant over the church and monarchy. 

The following were the principal laws enacted this 
session. It was declared treason, during the lifetime of 
the queen, to affirm, that she was not the lawful sove- 
reign, or that any other possessed a preferable title, or 
that she was a heretic, schismatic, or infidel, or that the 
laws and statutes cannot limit and determine the right of 
the crown and the successor thereof : to maintain, m 
writing or printing, that any person, except the natural 
issue of her body, is or ought to he the queen’.s lieir or 
successor, subjected tbe person and all his abettors, for 
the first offence, to imprisonment during a year, and to 
the forfeiture of half their goods ; the second offence sub- 
jected them to the penalty of a premunire.' Tins law was 
plainly levelled against the Queen of Scots and her par- 
tisans ; and implied an avowal, that Elizabeth never in- 
tended to declare her successor. It may be noted, that 
the usual phrase of lawful issue, which the parliament 
thought indecent towards the queen, as if she could be 
supposed to have any other, was changed into that of 
natural issue. But this alteration was the source of plea- 
santry during the time ; and some suspected a deeper de- 
sign, as il Leicester intended, in case of the queen’s demise, 
to produce some bastard of his own, and affirm that he 
was her offspring.t- 

It was also enacted, that whosoever, by bulls, should 
publish absolutions, or other rescripts of the Pope, or 
should, by means of them, reconcile any man to the 
church of Rome, such offenders, as well as those who 
were so reconciled, should be guilty of treason. The 
penalty of a premunire was imposed on every one who 
imported any Agnus Dei, crucifix, or such other imnle- 
ment of superstition, consecrated by the Pope.' The 
former laws against usury were enforced by a new sta- 
tute." A supply of one subsidy and two fifteenths, was 
granted by parliament. Tlie queen, as she was deter- 
mined to yield to them none of her power, was very cau- 
tious in asking them for any supply. She endeayoured, 
either by a rigid frugality to make her ordinary revenues 
suffice for the necessities of the crown, or she emploj'ed 
her prerogative, and procured money by the granting of 
patents, monopolies, or by some such ruinous expedient. 

riiough Elizabeth [lossessed such uncontrolled au- 
thority over her parliaments, and such extensive influence 
over her people ; though during a course of thirteen years 
she had maintained the public tranquillity, which was 
only interrupted by the hasty and ill-concerted insurrec- 
tion in the North; she was still kept in great anxiety, 
and felt her throne perpetually totter under her. The 
violent commotions excited in France and the Low 
Countries as well as in Scotland, seemed, in one view, to 
secure her against any disturbance ; but they served, on 
niore reflection, to instruct her in the danger of her situa- 
tion, when she remarked that England, no less than these 
neighbouring countries, contained the seeds of intestine 
discord ; the diflTerences of religious opinion, and the furious 
intolerance and animosity of the opposite sectaries. 

Civil wan of The league formed at Bayonne, in 1566, 
trance. the extermination of the protestants, had 
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not been concluded so secretly, but intelligence of it had 
reached Conde, Coligni, and the other leaders of the 
hugonots; and finding that the measures of the court 
agreed with their suspicions, they determined to prevent 
the cruel perfidy of their enemies, and to strike a blow 
before the catholics were aware of the danger. The 
hugonots, though dispersed over the whole “kingdom, 
formed a kind of separate empire; and being closely 
united, as well by their religious zeal as by the dan<reis 
to which they were perpetually exposed, they obeyed, 
with entire submission, the orders of their leaders, 'and 
were ready, on every signal, to fly to arms. The king 
and queen-mother were living in great security at Mon- 
ceaux in Brie, when they found themselves surrounded 
by protestant troops, which had secretly marched thither 
from all quarters; and had not a body of Swiss come 
speedily to their relief, and conducted them with great 
intrepidity to Pans, they must have fallen, without re- 
sistance, into the hands of the malcontents. A battle was 
afterwards fought in the plains of St. Denis ; where, 
though the old constable Montmorency, the general of 
the catholics, was killed, combating bravely at the head 
of his troops, the hugonots were finally defeated. Conde, 
collecting Ins broken forces, and receiving a stiong rein- 
forcement from the Gorman protestants, appeared again 
in the field ; and laying siege to Chartres, a place of 
great importance, obliged the court to agree to a new 
accommodation. 

So great was the mutual animosity of those religionists, 
that even had the leaders on both sides been ever so sin- 
cere in their intentions for peace, and reposed ever so 
much confidence in each other, it would have been diffi- 
cult to retain the people in tranquillity; much more, 
where such extreme jealousy prevailed, and where the 
court employed every pacification as a snare for their ene- 
mies. A plan was laid for seizing the person of the prince 
and admiral; who nairowly escaped to Rochelle, and 
summoned their partisans to their assistance." The civil 
wars were renewed witli greater fury tlian ever, and the 
jiarties became still more exasperated against each other. 
The young Duke of Anjou, brother to the king, com- 
manded the forces of the catholics; and fought, in 1569, 
a great battle at Jarnac with the hugonots, where the 
Prince of Condd was killed and his army defeated. This 
discomfiture, with the loss of so great a leader, reduced 
not the hugonots to despair. The admiral still supported 
the cause; and having placed at the head of the pro- 
testants the Prince of Navarre, then sixteen years of age, 
and the young Prince of Conde, he encouraged the party 
rather to perish bravely in the field than ignominiously by 
the hands of the executioner. He collected such num- 
bers, so determined to endure every extremity, that he 
was enabled to make head against the Duk^ of Anjou ; 
and being strengthened by a new reinforcement of Ger- 
mans, he obliged that prince to retreat, and to divide 
his forces. 

Coligni then laid siege to Poictiers ; and as ^he eyes of 
all France were fixed on this enterprise, the Duke of 
Guise, emulous of the renown which his father had ac- 
quired by the defence of Metz, threw himself into t!ie 
place, and so animated the garrison by his valour and con- 
duct, that the admiral was obliged to raise the siege. 
Such was the commencement of that unrivalled fame and 
grandeur afterwards attained by this Duke of Guise. 
The attachment which all the catholics had borne to his 
father was immediately transferred to the son ; and men 
pleased themselves in comparing all the great and shining 
qualities which seemed in a manner hereditary in that 
family. Equal in affability, in munificence, in address, in 
eloquence, and in every quality which engages the affec- 
tions of men ; equal also in valour, in conduct, in enter- 

E rise, in capacity ; there seemed only this difieience 
etween them, that the son, educated m more turbulent 
times, and finding a gi'eater dissolution of all law and order, 
exceeded the father in ambition and temerity, and was 
engaged in enterprises still more destructive to the autho- 
rity of his sovereign, and to the repose of his native country. 
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Elizabeth, wlio kept her attention fixed on the end 
commotions of France, e\as nowise pleased with tins new 
rise of her enemies the Guises ; and bcin" anxious for the 
fate of the protestants, ■nhose intciests were connected 
with her oeMi," she was eneaired, nntwitlistandiii!; her 
aversion from all rebellion, and fiom all opposition to the 
will of the .so\ereif;n, to pive them seerellv some assist- 
ance. Besides emplojiti": her authoritv with the German 
princes, she lent nionc^ to the Queen of Naiarie, and 
received some jewels ns plede'es lor the loan. And she 
permitted lleiir'i (^liampcrnon to lev;, and transpoit over 
into France, a regiment of a hundred gentlemen volunteers; 
ainone whom Walter llaleiL'h, then a voiini; man, bepan 
to distinpiiisli himself in that preat school of military 
^alour.I’ The admiral, constrained by the impatience of 
Ins troops, and by the difficulty of subsistinp them, fought 
with the Duke of Anjou the battle of Moncontour in 
Poictou, where he was wounded and defeated. The court 
of France, notwithstanding tlieir frequent experience of 
the obstinacy of the hugonots, and the vigour of Cohgm, 
vainly flattered themselves that the force of the rebels was 
at last finally annihilated ; and they neglected further pre- 
parations against a foe, who, they thought, could never 
more become dangerous. They were surprised to hear 
that this leader had appeared without dismay in another 
quarter of the kingdom ; had encouraged the young 
princes, whom he governed, to like constancy; had 
assembled an army ; had taken the field ; and was even 
strong enough to threaten Paris. The public finances, 
diminished by the continued disorders of the kingdom, and 
wasted hy so many fruitless military enterprises, could no 
longer bear the charge of a new armament ; and the king, 
notwithstanding his extreme animosity against the hugo- 
nots, was obliged, in 1570, to conclude an accommodation 
with them, to grant them a pardon for all past offences, 
and to renew the edicts for liberty of conscience. 

Tliough a pacification was seemingly concluded, the 
mind of Charles w'as nowise reconciled to his rebellious 
subjects ; and this accommodation, like all the foregoing, 
was nothing but a snare by which the perfidious court liad 
projected to destroy at once, without danger, all its formi- 
dable enemies. As the two young princes, the admiral, 
and the other leadeis of the hugonots, instructed by past 
experience, discovered an extreme distrust of tlie king’s 
intentions, and kept themselves in security at a distance, 
all possible artifices w ere employed to remove their appre- 
hensions, and to convince them of the sincerity of the new 
counsels which seemed to be embraced. The terms of the 
peace were rehgioush observed to them ; the toleration 
W'as strictly maintained ; all attempts made by the zealous 
catholics to infringe it, were punished with severity; 
offices, and favours, and honours were bestowed on the 
principal riobility among the piotestants; and the king 
and council every where dcclaicd, that, tired of civil dis- 
order^, and convinced of the impossibility of forcing 
men’s consciences, they weie thenceforth determined to 
allow' every one the free exercise of his lehgion. 

Among the other artifices cm|)loyed to lull the protest- 
ants into a fatal security, Charles affected to enter into 
close connexion with Elizabeth ; and as it seemed not the 
mtciest of France to forw'aid the union of the two king- 
doms of Great Britain, that princess the more easily 
flattered herself that the Fiench monarch would prefer 
her friendship to that of the Queen of Scots. The netter 
to deceii’e her, proposals of marriage were made her with 
the Duke of Anjou; a prince who'se jouth, beauty, and 
leputation for valour might naturally be supposed to re- 
commend him to a xvoman, who had apjieared not alto- 
gether insensible to these endow'inents. The queen imme- 
diately founded on this offer the project of deceiving the 
court of France ; and being intent on that artifice, she 
laid herself the more open to be deceived. Negociations 
w'ere entered into with regaid to the marriage ; terms of 
the contract w'ere proposed, difficulties started and re- 
moved ; and the two courts, equally insincere, though not 
equally culpable, seemed to approach eveiy day nearer to 
each other in their demands and concessions. The great 
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obstacle seemed to lie in adjusting tli? difference of 
leheion ; because Elizabeth, w'ho recommended toleration 
to Charles, was determined not to grant it in her own 
dominions, not oven to her husband ; and the Duke of 
Anjou seemed unwilling to submit, for the sake of inte- 
rest, to the dishonour of an apostasy.^ 

The .artificial politics of Elizabeth never triumphed so 
much III any contrivances as in those which were conjoined 
with her coipietry ; and as her character in this particular 
W'as generally know'ii, the court of France thought that 
they might, w'ithout danger of forming any final conclu- 
sion, venture the furtlier m their concessions and ofiers to 
her. The queen also had other motives for dissimulation. 
Besides the advantage of discouraging Mary’s partisans, 
by the prospect of an alliance between France and Eng- 
land, her situation with Philip demanded her utmost 
vigil, ance and attention ; and the violent authority estab- 
lished in the L5w Countries made her desirous of fortify- 
ing herself even w'lth the bare appearance of a new con- 
federacy. 

The theological controversies w'hich had Aff.nrs of iiie 
long agitated Europe, had, from the begin- 1 . 0 " Countries, 
ning, penetrated into the Low' Countries; and as these 
provinces maintained an extensive commerce, they had 
early received from every kingdom w'lth which they cor- 
responded, a tincture of religious innov.ition. An opinion 
at that time jirevailed, which bad been zealously propa- 
gated by priests, and implicitly received by sovereigns, 
that heresy was closely connected w'lth rebellion, and that 
every great or violent "alteration in the church involved a 
like revolution in the civil government. The forward zeal 
of the reformers would seldom allow them to wait the 
eonsent of the magistrate to their innovations : they be- 
came less dutiful w'hen opposed and punished : and 
though their pretended spirit of reasoning and inquiry 
was, in reality, nothing but a new speeies of implicit faith, 
the prince took the alarm, as if no institutions could be 
secure from the temerity of their researehes. The Emperor 
Charles, who proposed to augment his authority, under 
pretence of defending the catholic faith, easily adopted 
these political principles ; and notwithstanding the limited 
prerogative which he possessed in the Netherlands, he 
published the most arbitrary, severe, and tyrannical edicts 
against the protestants ; and he took care that the execu- 
tion of them should be no less violent and sangumaiy. 
He W'as neither cruel nor bigoted in his natural dispo- 
sition ; yet an historian, celebrated for moderation and 
caution, has computed, that in the several persecutions 
promoted by that monarch, no less than a hundred thou- 
sand persons perished by the hands of, the executioner.r 
But these severe remedies, far from answ'ering the purposes 
intended, had rather served to augment the numbers as 
w'ell as zeal of the reformers ; and the magistrates of the 
several towns, seeing no end of those barbarous execu- 
tions, felt their humanity rebel against their principles, 
and declined any further persecution of the new doctrines. 

hen Philip succeeded to his father’s dominions, the 
Flemings were justly alarmed with new apprehensions ; 
lest their prince, observing the lenity of the magistrates, 
should take the execution of the edicts from such remiss 
hands, and should establish the inquisition in the Low 
Countries, accompanied w'lth all the iniquities and bar- 
barities which attended it in Spam. The severe and unre- 
lenting character of the man, ms professed attachment to 
Spanish manners, the inflexible bigotry of his principles ; 
all these circumstances increased their terror : and w'hen 
he departed the Netherlands, with a know'n intention never 
to return, the discust of the inhabitants w'as extremely 
augmented, and their dread of those tyrannical order.s 
which their sovereign, surrounded w'ith Spanish ministers, 
would issue from his cabinet at IMadrid. He lelt the 
Duchess of Parma governess of the Low' Countries ; and 
the plain good sense and good temper of that princess, 
had she 'oeen intrusted w'lth the sole pow'er, w'ould have 
preserved the submission of those opulent provinces, 
which W'ere lost from that refinement of treacherous and 
barbaious politics on w'hich Philip so highly valued him- 
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ielf. Tlie ripmings found, that the name atone of regent 
remained with the ducl'ess ; that Cardinal Granville en- 
tirely possebsed the king’s confidence ; that attempts were 
every day made on their liberties ; that a resolution was 
taken never more to assemble the states ; that new bishop- 
rics were arbitrarily erected, in order to enforce the execu- 
tion of the persecuting edicts ; and that, on the whole, 
they must expect to be reduced to the condition of a pro- 
vince under the Spanish monarchy. Tlie discontents of 
the nobility irave countenance to the complaints of the 
gentry, which encouraged the mutiny of the populace; and 
all orders of men showed a strong disposition to revolt. 
Associations were formed, tumultuary petitions presented, 
names of distinction assumed, badges of party displayed ; 
and the cuiient of the people, impelled by religious zeal 
and irritated by feeble resistance, rose to such a height, 
that in several towns, particularly in Antwerp, they made 
an open invasion on tlie established worship, pillaged the 
churches and monasteries, broke the images, and com- 
mitted the most unwarrantable disorders. 

llie wiser part of the nobility, particularly the Prince of 
Oiange, and the Counts Egmontand Ploru, were alarmed 
at these excesses, to which their own discontents had at 
first given countenance ; and seconding the wisdom of the 
governess, they suppressed the dangerous insurrections, 
punished the rinsleaders, and reduced all the provinces to 
a state of order and submission. But Philip was not con- 
tented with the re-establishment of his ancient authority : 
he considered, that provinces so remote from the seat of 
government could not be ruled by a limited prerogative; 
and that a prince, wiio must entreat rather than command, 
would necessarily, when he resided not among the people, 
feel every day a diminution of his power and influence. 
He determined, therefore, to lay hold of the popular dis- 
orders, as a pretence for entirely abolishing the privileges 
of the Low Country provinces ; and for nrling them 
thenceforth with military and arbitrary authority. 

In the execution of this violent design, he employed a 
man, who was a proper instrument in the hands of such a 
tyrant. Ferdinand of Toledo, Duke of Alva, had been 
educated amidst arms ; and having attained a consum- 
mate knowledge in the military art, his habits led him to 
transfer into all government the severe discipline of a 
camp, and to conceive no measures between prince and 
subject, but those of rigid command and implicit obedi- 
ence. This general, in 1568, conducted from Italy to the 
Low Countries a powerful body of veteran Spaniards ; and 
his avowed animosity to the Flemings, with his known 
character, struck that whole people with terror and con- 
sternation. It belongs not to our subject to relate at 
length those violences which Alva’s natural barbarity, 
steeled by reflection, and aggravated by insolence, exercised 
on those flourishing provinces. It suffices to say, that all 
their privileges, the gift of so many princes, and the inherit- 
ance of so many ages, w'ere openly and expressly abolished 
by edict ; arbitrary and sanguinary tribunals erected ; the 
Counts Egmont and Horn, in spite of their great merits 
and past services, brought to the scaffold ; multitudes of 
all ranks thrown into confinement, and thence delivered 
over to the executioner : and notwithstanding the peaceable 
.submission of all men, nothing was heard of but confisca- 
tion, imprisonment, exile, torture, and death. 

Elizabeth was equally displeased to see the progress of 
that scheme, laid for the extermination of the protestants, 
and to observe the erection of so great a military power, in 
a state situated in so near a neighbourhood. She gave 
protection to all the Flemish exiles who took shelter in 
her dominions ; and, as many of these were the most in- 
dustrious inhabitants of the Netherlands, and had rendered 
that country celebrated for its arts, she reaped the advan- 
tage of introducing into England some useful manufac- 
tures, which were formerly unknown in that kingdom. 
Foreseeing that the violent government of Alva could not 
long subsist without exciting some commotion, she ven- 
.tured to commit an insult upon him, which slie would 
have been cautious not to hazard against a more established 
authority. Some Genoese merchants had engaged, by 
contract with Philip, to transport into Flanders the sum of 
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four bundled thousand crowms ; and the vessels, on which 
this money was embarked, bad been attacked in the Chan- 
nel by some privateers equipped by the French hugoiiots, 
and had taken shelter in Plymouth and Southampton. 
The commanders of the ships pretended that the money 
belonged to the King of Spain ; but the queen, finding 
upon inquiry that it was the property of Genoese mer- 
chants, took possession of it as a loan ; and by that means 
deprived the Duke of Alva of this resource in the time of 
bis greatest necessity. Alva, m revenge, seized all the 
English merchants in the Low Countries, threw them into 
prison, and confiscated their effects. The queen retaliated 
by a like violence on the Flemish and Spanish merchants ; 
and gave all the English liberty to make reprisals on the 
subjects of Pbilip. 

Ti'hese differences were afterwards accommodated bv 
treaty, and mutual reparations w'ere made to the mer- 
chants : but nothing could repair the loss which so well- 
timed a blow inflicted on the Spanish government in the 
Low Countries. Alva, in want of money, and dreading 
the immediate mutiny of his troops, to whom great arrears 
were due, imposed by his arbitrary will tbe most ruinous 
taxes on the people. He not only required the hundredth 

enny, and the twentieth of all the immovable goods : 

e also demanded the tenth of all movable goods on 
every sale ; an absurd tyranny, which would not only have 
destroyed all arts and commeice, but even have restrained 
the common intercourse of life. The people lefused com- 
pliance : the duke had recourse to his usual expedient of 
the gibbet : and thus matters came still nearer the last ex- 
tremities between the Flemings and the Spaniards.’ 

All the enemies of Elizabeth, in order to revenge them- 
selves forhennsults, had naturally recourse to one policy, 
the supporting of the cause and pretensioi s of the Queen 
of Scots ; and Alva, whose measures were ever violent, 
soon opened a secret intercourse with that princess. Theie 
was one Rodolphi, a Florentine merchant, who had re- 
sided about fifteen years in London, and who, while he 
conducted his commerce in England, had managed all the 
correspondence of tlie court of Rome with the catholic no- 
bility and gentry.* He had been thrown 
into prison at the time when the Duke of nt uit Duke of 
Norfolk’s intrigues with Mary had been 
discovered ; but either no proof was found against him, 
or the part which he had acted was not very criminal ; 
and he soon after recovered his liberty. This man, zeal- 
ous for the catholic faith, had formed a scheme, in con- 
cert with the Spanish ambassador, for subverting the 
government by a foreign invasion and a domestic insur- 
rection ; and when he communicated his project by letter 
to Mary, he found that, as she was now fully convinced of 
Elizabeth’s artifices, and despaired of ever recovering her 
authority, or even her liberty, by pacific measures, she 
willingly gave her concurrence. 'I'he great number of dis- 
contented catholics were the chief source of their hopes 
on the side of England ; and they also observed, that the 
kingdom was, at that time, full of indigent gentry, chiefly 
younger brothers, who having at present, by the late de- 
cay of the church, and the yet languishing state of com- 
merce, no prospect of a livelihood suitable to their birth, 
were ready to tliroxv themselves into any desperate enter- 
prise.u But in order to inspire life and courage into all 
these malcontents, it was requisite that some gieat noble- 
man should put himself at their head ; and no one ap- 
peared to Rodolphi, and to the Bishop of Ross, who 
entered into all these intrigues, so proper, both on account 
of his power and his popularity, as the Duke'ef Norfolk. 

This nobleman, when released from confinement in the 
Tower, had given his promise that he would drop all 
intercourse with the Queen of Scots;'' but finding that 
he had lost, and, as he feared, beyond recovery, the con- 
fidence and favour of Elizabeth, and being still, in some 
degree, restrained from bis liberty, be was tempted, by 
impatience and despair, to violate his word, and to open 
anew his correspondence with the captive princess.’' A 
jiromise of marriage was renewed between them ; the 
duke engaged to enter into all her interests ; and as his 
remorses gradually diminished in the course of these trans- 
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actions, he was pushed to ^ive his consent to enterprises 
still more criminal. Rodolphi’s plan was, tliat the Duke 
of Alya should, on some otiier pretence, assemble a great 
quantity of shipping in the Lou Countries ; should tr.ins- 
port a bod}- of six thousand foot, and lour thousand horse, 
into England ; should land them at Ilaruidi, u here the 
Duke of Norfolk uas to join tliein uith all his Iriends; 
should thence march direetl}' to London, and oblige the 
queen to submit to uhatover terms the conspir.itnis sliould 
please to impose upon lier.i Norfolk expressed Ins assent 
to this plan; and throe letters, in consequence of it, ucie 
written m Ins name by Rodolphi, one to Alva, another to 
the Pope, and a third to the King ol Spam ; but tlieduke, 
apprehensive of the d.nigcr, refused to sign them.-' He 
onlv sent to the Spanish anib.issador a seiv.ant and con- 
fidant, named Barker, as well to notifv his concnrri-nce in 
the plan, as to vouch for the authenticity of these letters; 
and Rodolphi, having obtained a letter of credence from 
the ambassador, proceeded on Ins journev to Brussels and 
to Rome. The Duke of Aha and the Pope embraced 
the scheme with alacrity. Rodolphi informed Noifoil; of 
their intentions .and every thing seemed to concur in 
forw.aiding the undertaking. 

Norfolk, notwatlistanding these criminal enterprises, 
had never entirely forgotten" his duty to Ins sovereign, his 
country, and his religion ; and though ho had laid the 
plan both of an invasion and an insuriection, ho still 
flattered himself, that the innocence of his intentions would 
justify the violence of Ins measures, and that, as he aimed 
at nothing but the liberty of the Queen of Scots and the 
obtaining of Elizabeth’s consent to liis marri.ige, he could 
not justly reproach himself as a rebel and a traitor.'’ It 
IS certaiti, however, that, considcr.ng the queen’s vigour 
and spirit, the scheme, if successful, must finally have 
ended in dethroning her; and her aiithoritv w.as licre e.\- 
posed to the utmost danger. 

Tlie conspir.icv hitherto had cntirdv escaped the vigi- 
lance of Eliz.iboth, and that of sccret.irv Cecil, who now 
hole the title of Lord Burleigh. It wis from another 
attempt of Norfolk's, that thev lir«t obt.iiiud a hint, which, 
being diligently traced, led' at hist to a full discoverv. 
Mary had intended to send a sum of monev to Lord 
Ilerreis, and her partisans m .Scotland; and Norfolk un- 
dertook to have It ilelivcred to Bannister, a servant of his, 
at that time m the North, who was to find sonic expedient 
for conveving It to Lord Ilcrreis.c He intrusted the money 
to a servant who was not m the secret, and told him ih.a't 
the bag contained a sum of monev m silver, which he was 
to deliver to Bannister with a letter : but the servant con- 
jecturing, from the vvught and size of the bag, that it was 
till! of gold, lairicd the letter to Burleigh; who imme- 
diately ordtied Bannister, Barker, and Ilicford, the duke’s 
secretary, to be put under arrest, and to undergo a severe 
examination Torture in.ide them confess the whole tnitli ; 
and as Ilitfoid, though ordticd to burn all papers, had 
t.irefully kept them concealed under the mats of the duke’s 
chamber, and under the tiles of the house, full evidence 
now appeared against his master.’' Norfolk himself, who 
was entirely ignorant of the discoveries made bv his .ser- 
vants, was brought before the council; and though ex- 
horted to atone for his guilt by a full confo'-sion, he per- 
sisted in denying everv crime with which he was charged. 
The queen alwajs declared, that, if he had given her Uiis 
proof of his sincere repentance, she would have pardoned 
all his former offences;' hut finding him obstinate, she 
committed him to the Tov.cr, and ordered him to be 
brought to his Inal. Tlie Bishop of Ross had, on some 
susiucion, been committed to custody before the discoverv 
of Norfolk’s guilt; and eveiy expedient was emploved to 
make him reveal his share lii the conspiracv. He at first 
insisted on his privilege; but he was told, that .ns lus 
mistress was no longer a sovereign, he would not be re- 
garded as an ambassador, and that, even if that chanicler 
were allowed, it did not warrant him in conspiring against 
the sovereign at whose court he resided.' As ho .still 
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lefused to answer interrogatories, he was informed of the 
confession made by Noi folk’s servants, after which he no 
longer scrupled to make a full discoverj ; and his evidence 
put the guilt of that nobleman beyond all question. A 
jury of twfiitv -five peers unanimously passed ^ 
sentence upon him. The trial was quite lo'hj’j;,'" 
regul.ar, even according to the strict rules ’''■'>'1 of Norfoli,-. 
observed at present in these matters ; except that the wit- 
nesses g,ive not their evidence in court, and were not con- 
fronted with the prisoner: a laudable practice, which was 
not at that time observed m trials for high treason. 

Tile queen stfll hesitated concerning Norfolk’s execu- 
tion, whether th.it she was really move-1 bv friendship and 
compassion towards a peer of that rank aiid merit, or that, 
affecting the praise of cleinencv, she only put on the ap- 
pear.ince of these sentiments. Twice she signed a warrant 
for his execution, and twice revoked the fatal sentence;" 
and though her ministers and counsellors pushed lier to 
rigour, she still appewed irresolute and undetermined. 
After four months' hesitation, a parliament was assembled, 
and the Commons .addressed her, in strong 11,5 execution, 
terms, for the execution of the duke ; a sane- biiiM.o. 
tion which, when added to the greatness and certaintv of 
lus guilt, would, she thought, justify, in the eves of all 
mankind, her severity against that nobleman. / 

Norfolk died vvith calmness and constancy; 
and though he cleared himself of anj disloyal intention.^ 
agair.-t the queen’s authority, he acknowledged the justice 
of the sentence by vvliieh lie suffered.'’ That we may 
relate togethf-r aff.urs of a similar nature, we shall mention, 
that the Earl of Northumberland, being delivered up to 
the miecn by the Regent of Scotland, was also, a few 
monilis after, brought to the sc.affold for his rebellion. 

The Queen of Scots was either the occasion or the cause 
of all these disturbances ; but as she w.as a sovcieigii 
princess, and might reasoivably, from the harsh treatment 
which she had met vvith, think’ herself entitled to use any 
expedient for her relief, Ehz.abeth durst not, as yet, fonn 
any resolution of proceeding to extremities against her. 
She only sent Lore! Delawar, Sir Ra'ph Sadler, Sir Tlic- 
mas Bromley, and Dr. Wilson, to expostulate with hti, 
and to demand satisf.iction for all those parts of her coi - 
duct which, from the beginning of her life, had given div- 
plcasiire to Elizabeth ; her assuming the arms of England, 
refusing to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, intending to 
marry Norfolk without the queen’s consent, concurring in 
the northern rebellion,' practising with Rodolplii to engage 
the King of Spain in an invasion of England,*- j-rociiring 
the Pope’s bull of excomnnimcation, and allowing her 
friends abroad to give her the title of Queen of England. 
Mary justified herself from the several articles of the 
charge, cither by denying the facts imputed to her, or bv 
throwing the blame on other,.' But the queen was little 
satisfied with her apology, .and the iiailiament was so en- 
raged against her, that the Commons made a direct appli- 
cation for immediate trial and execution. They employed 
some topics derived from practice and reason, and the 
laws of nations ; but the chief stress was laid on passages 
and examples from the Old Testament,'" which, if con- 
sidered as a general rule of conduct, (an intention which it 
is unreasonable to siqipose,) would lead to coiiseipienccs 
destructive of all (iriiiciples of humanity and moralitv. 
Matters were here carried further than Elizabeth intended; 
and that princess, satisfied with showing NIary the dispo- 
sition of the nation, sent to the House her express com- 
mands not to deal any further at present in the affair of 
the Scottish queen." Nothing could be a stronger proof,' 
that the puritanical interest jircvailed in the House, than 
the intemperate use of authorities derived from Scripture, 
especially from the Old Testament ; and the queen was so 
little a lover of that sect, that she w.as not likely to make 
any concession merely in deference to their solicitation. 
She showed, this se’ssion, her disapprobation of their 
schemes in another remarkable instance. The Commons 
had passed two bills for regulating ecclesiastical ceremo- 
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Hies ; but she sent tliem a like imperious messase with her 
former ones ; and by the terror of her prerogative, she 
stopped all further proceeding in those matters.® 

But though Elizabeth would not carry matters to such 
extremities against Mary, as were recommended by the 
parliament, she was alarmed at the srreat interest and the 
restless spirit of that princess, as well as her close con- 
nexions with Spain ; and she thought it necessary both 
to increase the rigour and strictness of her confinement, 
and to follow maxims different from those which she had 
hitherto pursued in her management of Scotland.P That 
- _ kingdom remained still in a state of anarchy. 

CO c I a airs castle of Edinburgh, commanded by 

Kirkald)' of Grange, had declared for Mary ; and the lords 
of that party, encouraged by his countenance, had taken 
possession of the capital, and carried on a vigorous war 
against the regent. By a sudden and unexpected inroad, 
they seized that nobleman at Stirling ; but finding that 
his friends, sallying from the castle, were likely to rescue 
him, they instantly put him to death. The Earl of Marre 
was chosen regent in his room ; and found the same diffi- 
culties in the government of that divided country. He 
was therefore glad to accept of the mediation offered by 
the French and English ambassadors ; and to conclude 
on equal terms a truce with the queen’s partv.i He was 
a man of a free and generous spirit, and scorned to submit 
to any dependence on England ; and for this reason, Eliza- 
beth, who had then formed intimate connexions with 
France, yielded with less reluctance to the solicitations of 
that court, still maintained the appearance of neutrality be- 
tween the parties, and allowed matters to remain on a 
balance in Scotland.'' But affairs soon after took a new 
turn : Marre died of melancholy, with which the distracted 
state of the country affected him : Morton was chosen 
regent; and as this nobleman had secretly taken a'l his 
measuies with Elizabeth, who no longer relied on the 
friendship of the French court, she resolved to exert herself 
more effectually for the support of the party which she had 
always favoured. She sent Sir Henry Killegrew, ambas- 
sador to Scotland, who found Mary’s partisans so dis- 
couraged by the discovery and punishment of Norfolk’s 
conspiracy, that they were glad to submit to the king’s 
authority, and accept of an indemnity for all past offences.* 
The Duke of Chatelrault and the Earl of Huntley, with 
the most considerable of Mary’s friends, laid down their 
arms on these conditions. The garrison alone of the castle 
of Edinburgh continued refractory. Kirkaldy’s fortunes 
were desperate ; and he flattered himself with the hopes of 
receiving assistance from the kings of France and Spain, 
who encouraged his obstinacy, in the view of being able, 
from that Quarter, to give disturbance to England. Eliza- 
beth was alarmed with the danger, she no more appre- 
hended making an entire breach with the Queen of Scots, 
xvho, she found, would not any longer be amused by her 
artifices ; she had an implicit reliance on Morton ; and she 
saw that by the submission of all the considerable nobility, 
the pacification of Scotlard would be an easy as well as a 
most important undertaking. She ordered therefore Sir 
kVilliam Drury, goyernor of Berwick, to march with some 
troops and artillery to Edinburgh, and to besiege the castle.' 
'The garrison surrendered at discretion ; Kirkaldy was de- 
livered into the hands of his countrymen, by whom he was 
tried, condemned, and executed ; secretary Lidington, who 
had taken part with him, died soon after a voluntary death, 
as is supposed ; and Scotland, submitting entirely to the 
regent, gave not, during a long time,any further inquietude 
to Elizabeth. 

French affairs. which happened in France 

were not so agreeable to the queen s in- 
terests and inclinations. The fallacious pacifications 
which had been so often made with the hugonots, gave 
them reason to suspect the present intentions of the 
court ; and, after all the other leaders of that party were 
deceived into a dangerous credulity, the sagacious admiral 
still remained doubtful and uncertain. But his suspicions 
were at last overcome, partly by the profound dissimula- 
tion of Charles, partly by His own earnest desire to end 
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the miseries of France, and leturn again to the perform- 
ance of his duty towards his prince and country. He con- 
sidered besides, that as the former violent conduct of the 
court had ever met with such fatal success, it was not un- 
likely that a prince, who had newly come to years of dis- 
cretion, and appeared not to be rivetted m any dangerous 
animosities or prejudices, would be induced to govern 
himself by more moderate maxims. And as Charles was 
young, was of a passionate, hasty temper, and addicted to 
pleasure," such deep perfidy seemed either remote from his 
character, or difficult, and almost impossible, to be so 
uniformly supported by him. Moved by these considera- 
tions, the admiral, the Queen of Navarre, and all the 
hugonots, began to repose themselves in full security, and 
gave credit to the treacherous caresses and professions of 
the French court. Elizabeth herself, notwithstanding her 
great experience and penetration, entertained not the least 
distrust of Charles’s sincerity ; and being pleased to find 
her enemies of the house of Guise removed from all au- 
thority, and to observe an animosity every ^ ^ l 
day growing between the French and 
Spanish monarclis, she concluded a defensive league with 
the former," and regarded this alliance as an invincible 
barrier to her throne. kValsingham, her ambassador, 
sent her over, by every courier, the most satisfactory ac- 
counts of the honour, and plain dealing, and fidelity of 
that perfidious prince. 

The better to blind the jealous hugonots, and draw' their 
leaders into the snare prepared for them, Charles offered 
his si'ter Margaret in marriage to the Prince of Navarre ; 
and the admiral, with all the considerable nobility of the 
party, had come to Paris, in order to assist at tlie’celebra- 
tion of these nuptials, which, it was hoped, would finally, 
if not compose the differences, at least appease the bloody 
animosity, of the two religions. The Queen ofNavair'e 
was poisoned by oiders from the court; the admiral was 
dangerously wounded by an assassin: set Charles re- 
doubling his dissimulation, was still able to retain the 
hugonots in their security ; till, on the eve- . 
ning of St. Bartholomew, a few days after ' ‘ 

the marriage, the signal was given for a general massacre 
of those religionists^ and the king himself in person led 
the way to these assassinations. The hatred of 

long entertained by the Parisians against the P-’"* 
protestants, made them second, without any preparation, 
the fury of the court ; and persons of every condition, age, 
and sex, suspected of any propensity to that religion, were 
involved in an undistinguished ruin. The admiral, his son- 
in-law Teligni, Soubize, Rochefoucault, Pardaillon, Piles, 
Lavardin, men who, during the late wars, had signalized 
themselves by the most heroic actions, were miserably 
butchered, wi’thout resistance ; the streets of Pans flowed 
with blood ; and the people, more enraged than satiated 
with their cruelty, as if repining that death had saved the 
3'ictims from further insult, exercised on their dead bodies 
all the rage of the most licentious bratality. About five 
hundred gentlemen and men of rank perished in this 
massacre, and near ten thousand of inferior condition .x 
Orders were instantly despatched to all the provinces for 
a like general execution of the protestants ; and in Rouen, 
Lyons, and many other cities, the people emulated the fury 
of the capital. Rven the murder of the King of Navarre, 
and Prince of Conde, had been proposed by the Duke of 
Guise ; but Charles, softened by the amiable manners of 
the King of Navarre, and hoping that these young princes 
might easily be converted to the catholic faith, determined 
to spare their lives, though he obliged them to purchase 
their safety by a seeming change of their religion. 

Charles, in order to cover this barbarous perfidy, pre- 
tended that a conspiracy of the hugonots to seize his per- 
son had been suddenly detected ; and that he had been 
necessitated, for his ow'n defence, to proceed to this 
severity against them. He sent orders to Fenelon, his 
ambassador in England, to ask an audience, and to give 
Elizabeth this account of the late transaction. That 
minister, a man of probity, abhorred the treachery and 
cruelty of his court; and even scrupled not to declare, 
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that he was now ashamed to hear tlie name of French- 
manjy yet he was obliged to obey his orders, and make 
^e 01 the apology which had been iirescribed to him. 
lie met with that reception from all the com tiers, which 
he knew the conduct of his master had so well mciited. 
Nothing could be more awful and aflectini; than the so- 
lemnity of his audience. A melancholy sorrow sat on 
every f'lce : silence, as in the dead of niphl, reiinied 
through ail the chambers of the royal apartment; the 
courtiers and ladies, clad in deep innurning, were ranged 
on each side, and allowed him to jiass, without atrord7ng 
him one salute or favoiiiable look ; till he was admitted 
to the queen herself.® That princess leceived him with a 
6^s>.V, if not a more gracious countenance; and 
heard his apology, without discovering any visible symp- 
hf indignation. She then told him, that though on 
the hist rumour of this dieadful intelligence, she had been 
astonished that so many braye men and loyal subjects, 
who rested secure on the faith of their sovereign, should 
have been suddenly butchered in so barbarous a manner, 
.she had hitherto suspended her judgment, till Anther and 
more certain information should' be brought her: that the 
account which he had given, even if founded on no mis- 
take or bad information, though it might alleviate, would 
by no means remove the blame of the king’s counsellors, 
or justify the strange irregularity of their proceedings ; 
that the same force which, without resistance, had massa- 
cred so many defenceless men, could easily have secured 
their persons, and have reserved them for a trial, and for 
punishment by a legal sentence, which would liave dis- 
tinguished the innocent from the guilty: that the admiral, 
m paiticular, being dangerously wounded, and environed 
by the guards of the king, on whose protection he seemed 
entirely to rely, had no means of escape, and might surely, 
before Ins death, have been convicted of the crimes im- 
puted to him : that it was more wortiiy of a sovereign to 
reserve in his own hands the sword of justice, than to 
commit It to bloody murderers, who, being the declared 
and mortal enemies of the persons accused, employed it 
without mercy and without distinction : that if these sen- 
timents were ust, even supposing the conspiracy of the 
protestants to be real, how much more so, if that crime 
was a tajumny of their enemies, invented for their de- 
struction . that if, upon inquiry, the innocence of these 
unhappy victims should afterwards appear, it was the 
1 ''e''Se‘'mce on their defamers, who 

liad thus cruelly abused his confidence, had murdered so 
many of his brave subjects, and had done what in them 
lay to cover him with everlasting dishonour : and that for 
ler pait, she s lould form her judgment of his intentions 
y his subsequent conduct ; and in the mean time should 
act as desired by the ambassador, and rather pity than 
earned extremities to which he had been 

Elizabeth was fully sensible of the dangerous situation 
III which she now stood. In the massacre of Pans, she 
s w the result of that general conspiracy, formed for the 
" * 1 ^ protestants ; and she knew that she 
erself, as the head and protectress of the new religion, 
vas exposed to the utmost fury and resentment of the 
cMholics. The violence and cruelty of the Spaniards in 
the Low Countries was another branch of the same con- 

np fif "early 

allied III perfidy and barbarity, as well as in bigotry, had 
now laid aside their pretended quarrel, and had avowed 
the mo t entire friendship,'- she had reason, as soon as 
■ "“V'TI’eased their domestic commotions, to dread the 
effec s of their united counsels. The Duke of Guise also 
and ns family, whom Charles, in order to deceive the ad- 
miral, had hitherto kept at a distance, had now acquired an 
open and entire ascendant in the court of France ; and 
she was sensible that these princes, from personal as well 
as political rea^ns, were her declared and implacable 
enemies, ^le Queen of Scots, their near relation and 
close confederate, was the pretender to her throne; and 
though detained in custody, was actuated by a restless 
spirit, and, besides her foreign allies, possessed numerous 
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and zealous partisans in the heart of the kingdom. For 
these reasons, Elizabeth thought it more prudent not to 
reject all commerce with the French monarch, but still to 
listen to the professions of friendship which he made her. 
She allowed even the negociations to be renewed for ber 
marriage with the Duke of Alengon, Charles’s third bro- 
ther:® those with the Duke of Anjou had already been 
bioken off. She sent the Earl of Worcester to assist in 
her name at the baptism of a young princess, born to 
Charles; but before she agreed to give him this last mark 
of condescension, she thought it becoming her dignity, to 
renew her expressions of blame, and even of detestation, 
against the cruelties exercised on his protestant subjects 
Meanwhile, she prepared herself for that attack which 
seemed to threaten her from the combined power and 
violence of the Romanists : she fortified Portsmouth, 
put her fleet in order, exercised her militia, cultivated po- 
piilarity with her subjects, acted with vigour for the fur- 
ther reduction of Scotland under obedience to the loung 
renewed her alliance with the German piinccs, 
who were no less alarmed than herself at these treacherous 
and sanguinary measures, so universally embraced by the 
catholics. 

But though Elizabeth cautiously avoided coming to 
extremities with Charles, the greatest security that she 
possessed against his violence was derived from the dilfi- 
culties which the obstinate resistance of the hugonots still 
created to him. Such of that sect as lived 
near the frontiers, immediately, on the first i’’'"”''' 
news of the massacres, fled into England, Germany, or 
Switzerland ; where they excited the com- 
passion and indignation of the protestants, 
and prepared themselves, with increased forces and re- 
doubled zeal, to return into France, and avenge the treach- 
erous slaughter of their brethren. Those who lived in the 
middle of the kingdom, took shelter in the nearest garri- 
sons occupied by the hugonots; and finding that they 
could repose no faith in capitulations, and expect no cle- 
mency, were determined to defend themselves to the last 
extremity. The sect, which Charles had hoped, at one 
blow, to exterminate, had now an army of eighteen thou- 
sand men on foot, and possessed, in different parts of the 
kingdom, above a hundred cities, castles, or fortresses ; 
nor could that prince deem himself secure from the inva- 
sion threatened him by all the other protestants in Eu- 
rope. The nobility and gentry of England were roused 
to such a pitch of resentment, that they offered to levy an 
army of twenty-two thousand foot and four thousand 
horse, to transport them into France, and to maintain 
them SIX months at their own charge : but Elizabeth, who 
was cautious in her measures, and who feared to inflame 
further the quarrel between the two religions by these 
dangerous crurades, refused her consent, and moderated 
the zeal of her suhjects.'^ The German princes, less poli- 
tical, or more secure from the resentment of France, for- 
warded the levies made by the protestants; and the joung 
1 rince of Condo, having escaped from court, put himself 
at the head of these troops, and prepared to invade the 
i! f F)uke of Alengon, the King of Navarre 

the family of Montmorenci, and many considerable men' 
even among the catholics, displeased, either on a private’ 
or public account, with the measures of the court, favoured 
the progress of the hugonots ; and every tliin--- relapsed 
into confusion. The king, instead of repenting his vio- 
lent counsels, xvhich had brought matters to 
such extremities, called aloud for new vio- D. i.i7i. 
lences;f nor could even the mortal distemper under- 
xvhich he laboured, moderate the rage and animositv by 
which he was actuated. He died without ' ‘ 

male issue, at the age of twenty-five years ; 

character, containing that usual mixture 
of dissimulation and ferocity, of quick resentment and 
unrelenting vengeance, exec'uted the greatest mischiefs, 
and threatened still worse, both to his native country and 
to all Eurime. 

Henry, Duke of Anjou, who had, some time before, 
been elected King of Foland, no sooner heard of his 
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brother’s death, than he hastened to take possession of tlie 
throne of France; and found the kingdom not only in- 
volved in the gieatest present disorders, but exposed to 
infirmities, for ivhich it was extremely difficult to provide 
any suitable remedy. The people were 
A. I . ij,a. theological factions, furious 

from their zeal, and mutually enraged from the injuries 
winch they had committed or suffered ; and as all faith 
had been violated, and moderation banished, it seemed 
impracticable to find any terms of composition between 
them. Each party had devoted itself to leaders, whose 
commands had more authority than the will of the sove- 
reign ; and even the catholics, to whom the king was 
attached, were entirely conducted by the counsels of Guise 
and his family. The religious connexions had, on both 
sides, superseded the civil ; or rather, (for men will always 
be guided by present interest,) two empires being secretly 
formed in the kingdom, every individual was engaged by 
new views of interest to follow those leaders, to whom, 
during the course of past convulsions, he had been indebted 
lor his honour and preferment. 

Henry, observing the low condition of the crown, had 
laid a scheme for restoring his own authonty, by acting 
as umpire between the parties, by moderating their 
differences, and by reducing both to a dependence upon 
himself. lie possessed all the talents of dissimulation, 
requisite for the execution of this delicate plan ; but being 
deficient in vigour, application, and sound judgment, in- 
stead of acquiiing a superiority over both factions, he lost 
the confidence of both, and taught the partisans of each 
to adhere still more closely to their particular leaders, 
whom they found more cordial and sincere in the cause 
A D 15'0 ^hey espoused. The hugonots were 

■ strengthened by the accession of a German 
aimy, under the Prince of Condc and Prince Casimn ; 
but much more by the ciedit and personal virtues of the 
King of Navarre, who, having fled from court, had placed 
himself at the head of that formidable party. Henry, in 
prosecution of his plan, entered into a composition with 
them ; and being desiious of preserving a balance between 
the sects, he granted them peace on the most advantageous 
conditions. This was the fifth general peace made with the 
hugonots ; but though it was no more sincere on the part 
of the court than any of the former, it gave the highest 
disgust to the catholics ; and afforded the Duke of Guise 
the desired pretence of declaiming against the measures, 
and maxims, and conduct of the king. 

That artful and bold leader took thence an occasion of 
reducing his party into a more formed and regular body ; 
and he laid the first foundations of the famous League, 
which, without paying any regard to the royal authority, 
aimed at the entire suppression of the hugonots. Such 
was the unhappy condition of France, from the past 
severities and violent conduct of its princes, that tolemtioii 
could no longer be admitted ; and a concession for liberty 
of conscience, which would probably have appeased the 
reformers, excited the greatest resentment in the catholics. 
A D 1577 H^nry, in order to divert the force of the 
league from himself, and even to elude its 
efforts against the hugonots, declared himself the he.ad of 
that seditious confederacy, and took the field as leader of 
the Romanists. But his dilatory and feeble measures be- 
trayed his reluctance to the undertaking ; and after some 
unsuccessful attempts, he concluded a new peace, which, 
though less favourable than the former to the protestants, 
gave no contentment to the catholics. Mutual diffidence 
still prevailed between the parties ; the king’s moderation 
was suspicious to both ; each faction continued to fortify 
itself against that breach which, they foresaw, must speedily 
ensue ; theological controversy daily whetted the animosity 
of the sects ; and every private injury became the ground 
of a public quarrel. 

A D 15-8 ''■ng, hoping by his artifice and 

‘ ■ subtilty to allure the nation into a love of 
pleasure and repose, was himself caught in the snare ; 
and sinking into a dissolute indolence, wholly lost the 
esteem, and in a great measure the aff'eetions, of his 
people. Instead of advancing such men of character and 
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abilities as were neuters between these dangerous factions, 
he gave all his confidence to young agreeable favourites, 
who, unable to prop his falling authority, leaned entirely 
upon it, and inflamed the general odium against his ad- 
ministration. The public burdens, increased by his profuse 
liberality, and felt more heavy on a disordered kingdom, 
became another ground of complaint ; and the uncontrolled 
animosity of parties, joined to the mu'tiplicity of taxes, 
rendered peace more calamitous than any open state of 
foreign, or even domestic, hostility. The arti- ^ 
fices of the king were too refined to succeed, ' ' 
and too frequent to be concealed ; and the plain, direct, 
and avowed conduct of the Duke of Guise, on one side, 
and that of the King of Navarre, on the other, drew by 
degrees the generality of the nation to devote themselves, 
without reserve, to one or the other of these great le iders. 

■rhe civil commotions of France were of too general 
importance to be overlooked by the other princes of 
Europe ; and Elizabeth’s foresight and vigilance, though 
somewhat restrained by her frugality, led her to take 
secretly some part in them. Besides employing on all 
occasions her good offices in favour of the hugonots, she 
had expended no inconsiderable sums in levying that army 
of Germans which the Prince of Conde and Prince 
Casimir conducted into France and notwithstanding her 
negociations with the court, and her professions of amity, 
she always considered her own interests as connected with 
the prosperity of the French protestants and the depression 
of the house of Guise. Philip, on the other hand, had 
declared himself protector of the league; had entered 
into the closest correspondence with Guise ; and had 
employed all his authority in supporting the credit of that 
factious leader. Tins sympathy of leligion, which of 
Itself begat a connexion of interests, was one considerable 
inducement ; but that monarch had also in view, the sub- 
duing of his rebellious subjects in the Netherlands ; who, 
as they received great encouragement from the French 
protestants, would, he hoped, finally despair of success, 
after the entire suppression of their fnencls and confede- 
rates. 

The same political views which engaged cmi wars of the 
Elizabeth to support the hugonots, would Low Countries, 
have led her to assist the distressed protest ints in the Low 
Countries; but the mighty power of Philip, the tran- 
quillity of all his other dominions, and the great force 
which he maintained in these mutinous provinces, kept 
her in awe, and obliged her, notwithstanding all temptations 
and ail provocations, to preserve some terms of amity with 
that monarch. The Spanish ambassador represented to 
her, that many of the Flemish exiles, who infested the 
seas, and preyed on his master’s subjects, were received 
into the harbours of England, and were there allowed to 
dispose of their prizes ; and by these remonstrances, the 
queen found herself under a necessity of denying them all 
entrance into her dominions. But this measure proved, in 
the issue, extremely prejudicial to the interests of Philip. 
These desperate exiles, finding no longer any possibility of 
subsistence, were forced to attempt the mos,‘ perilous 
enterprises; and they made an assault on the Brille, a 
sea-port town in Holland, where they met with success, 
and after a short resistance, became masters of the place.' 
The Duke of Alva was alarmed at the danger; and 
.stopping those bloody executions which he was making 
on the defenceless Flemings, ho hastened with his army 
to extinguish the flame, which, falling on materials so well 
prepared for combustion, seemed to menace a general 
conflagration. (Ilis fears soon appeared to be well grounded. 
The people in the neighbourhood of the Brille, enraged 
by that complication of cruelty, oppression, insolence, 
usurpation, and persecution, under which they and all 
their countrymen laboured, flew to arms ; and in a few 
days almost the whole province of Holland and that of 
Zealand had revolted fi-om the Spaniards, and had openly 
declared against the tyranny of Alva. This event happen- 
ed in the year 1572. 

William, Prince of Orange, descended from a sovereign 
family of great lustre and antiquity in Germany, inheriting 
the possessions of a sovereign family in France, had fixed 
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his residence in the Low Countries, and on account of liis 
noble birth and immense riches, as well as of his personal 
merit, was universally regaided as the greatest subject tli.it 
lived in those provinces. He had o|)|)oscd, by all regular 
and dutiful means, the progress of the Spanish usuiji.a- 
tions ; and when Alva conducted his army into the 
Netherlands, and assumed the government, this prince, 
well acquainted uiththe violent cliaiacter of the man, and 
the tyrannical sjnrit of the court of Madrid, wisely fled 
from the danger winch threatened Inin, and letired to his 
paternal estate and dominions in ( lei many. He was cited 
to ajipear befoie Alv.i’s tiibnn il, w.is condemned m ab- 
sence, was declared a lebcl, and his aiiijile possessions in 
the Low Countries wcie confiscated. In revenge, lie had 
levied an army of piotestants in the empire, and had made 
some attemjits ti lestorc the Flemings to libertv ; but was 
still lepulscd with loss, by the vigilance and military con- 
duct of Ah'a, and by the great bravery, as well as disci- 
pline, of those veteran Spaniards who seived under that 
general 

The levolt of Holland and Zealand, provinces w'hich the 
Prince of Oiaiige had formeily commanded, and where he 
was much beloved, called him anew from his retreat; and 
he added conduct, no less than spirit, to that obstinate re- 
sistance which was here made to the Spanish dominion. 
By uniting the ro'. olted cities in a league, he laid the 
foundation of that illustrious commonwealth, the offspring 
of industry and libeity, whose arms and policy have long 
made so signal a figure in every transaction of Europe. 
He inflamed the inhabitants by every motive which re- 
ligious zeal, lesentment, or love of freedom could inspire. 
Though the present greatness of the Spanish monarchy 
might deprive them of all courage, he still flattered them 
with the concurrence of the other provinces, and with as- 
sistance from neighbouring states ; and he exhorted them, 
in defence of their religion, their liberties, their lives, to 
endure the utmost extremities of war. From this spirit 
proceeded the desperate defence of Harlem ; a defence 
which nothing but the most consuming famine could over- 
come, and which the Spaniards revenged bt the execution 
of more than two thousand of the inhabitants.'' This ex- 
treme seventy, instead of striking terror into the Ilolland- 
trs, animated them by desjiair ; and the vigorous resistance 
made at Alcinaer, where Alva was finally lepulsed, showed 
them that their insolent enemies were not invincible. The 
duke, finding at last the jiernicious effects of his violent 
counsels, solicited to be recalled ; Medina-celi, who was 
appointed his successor, refused to accept tlie govern- 
ment ; Reqiicseiis, commendator of Castile, was sent from 
Italy to reiilace Alva; and this tjrant departed from the 
Netherlands m 1574; leaving Ins name in execration to 
the inhabitants, and boasting in his turn, that during the 
course of five years, he had delivered above eighteen thou- 
sand of those rebellious heretics into the hands of the exe- 
cutioner.' 

Requesens, though a man of iiiilder dispositions, could 
not appease the violent hatred which the revolted Holland- 
ers had conceived against the Spanish government; and 
the war continued as obstinate as ever. In the siege of 
Leyden, undertaken by the Spaniards, the Dutch opened 
the dykes and sluices, m order to drive them from the en- 
terprise; and the very peasants w'cre active in ruining 
their fields by an inundation, rather than fall again under 
the hated tyianny of Spam. But notwithstanding this 
repulse, the goiernor still pursued the war; and the con- 
test seemed too unequal between so mighty a monarchy, 
and two small nroviiices, however fortified by nature, and 
however defended by the desjicrate resolution of the in- 
habitants. The Prince of Orange, therefore, in 1575, xvas 
resolved to sue for foreign succour, and to make applica- 
tions to one or other of his great neighbours, Henry or 
Elizabeth. The court of France w-as not exempt from the 
same spirit of tyranny and jiersecution xvhicli prevailed 
among the Spaniards ; and that kingdom, torn by do- 
mestic dissensions, seemed not to enjoy, at present, either 
leisure or ability to pay regard to foreign interests. But 
England, long connected, both by commerce and alliance, 
with the Netherlands, and now more concerned in the fate 
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of the levolted provinces by sympathy in religion, seemed 
naturally interested in their defence : and as Elizabeth 
had justly entertained great jealousy of Philip, and go- 
verned her kingdom in perfect tranquillity, hopes were 
entertained, that her policy, her ambition, or her generosity, 
would engage her to supjiort them under their present 
calamities. They sent theiefoie a solemn embassy to Lon- 
don, consisting of St. Aldegonde, Douza, Nivelle, Buys, 
and Melsen ; and after employing the most humble sup- 
plications to the queen, they oflered her the possession and 
sovereignty of their provinces, if she would exert her power 
in their defence. 

_ There were many strong motives which might impel 
Elizabeth to accept of so liberal an offer. She was ap- 
prized of the injuries which Philip had done her, by his 
intrigues with the malcontents in England and Ireland i"* 
she foresaw' the danger which she must incur from a total 
prevalence of the catholics in the Low Countries : and the 
maritime situation of those provinces, as well as their com- 
mand over the great rivers, was an inviting circumstance 
to a nation like the English, xvho were beginning to culti- 
vate commerce and naval power. But this princess, though 
magnanimous, had never entertained the ambition ^f 
making conquests, or gaining new acquisitions ; and the 
whole purpose of her vigilant and active politics was to 
maintain, by the most frugal and cautious expedients, the 
tranquillity of her ow'n dominions. An open war with the 
Spanish monarchy was the apparent consequence of her 
accepting the dominion of these provinces ; and after taking 
the inhabitants under her protection, she could never after- 
wards in honour abandon them, but, however desperate 
their defence might become, she must embrace it, even 
further than her convenience or interests xvould permit. 
For these reasons, she refused, in positive terms, the sove- 
reignty proffered her; but told the ambassadors, that, in 
return for the good will which the Prince of Orange and 
the States had shown her, she would endeavour to medi- 
ate an agreement for them, on the most reasonable terms 
that could be obtained." She sent accordingly Sir Henry 
Cobham to Philip; and represented to him' the danger 
which he would incur of losing entirely the Low Coun- 
tries, if France could obtain the least interval from her in- 
testine disorders, and find leisure to offer her protection to 
those mutinous and discontented provinces. Philip seem- 
ed to take this remonstrance in good part ; but no accord 
ensued, and war in the Netherlands continued with the 
same rage and violence as before. 

It was an accident tlrat delivered the Hollanders fiom 
their present desperate situation. Requesens, the go- 
x'ernor, dying suddenly, the Spanish troops, discontented 
for want of pay, and licentious for want of a proper au- 
thority to command them, broke into a furious mutiny, 
and threw every thing into confusion. They sacked and 
jnllaged the cities of Maestricht and Antwerp, and exe- 
cuted great slaughter on the inhabitants : they threatened 
the other cities with a like fate ; and all the provinces, 
excepting Luxembourg, united for mutual defence against 
their violence, and called in the Prince of Orange and the 
Hollanders as their protectors. A treaty, commonly called 
the Pacification of Ghent, was formed by common agree- 
ment ; and the removal of foreign troops, with the restora- 
tion of their ancient liberties, was the object which the 
provinces mutually stipulated to pursue. Don John of 
Austria, natural brother to Philip, being appointed go- 
vernor, found, on his arrival at Luxembourg, that the 
States had so fortified themselves, and that the Spanish 
troops x\ere so divided by their situation, that there was 
no possibility of resistance ; and he agreed to the terms 
required of him. The Spaniards evacuated the country ; 
and these provinces seemed at last to breathe a little from 
their calamities. 

But It was not easy to settle entire peace, while the 
thiist of revenge and dominion governed the King of 
Spam, and while the Flemings were so strongly agitated 
with resentment of past, and fear of future, injuries. The 
ambition of Don John, who coveted this groat theatre for 
his military talents, engaged him rather to inflame than 
appease the quarrel ; and as he found the States deter- 
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mined to impose veiy stiict limitations on his authority, 
he bioke all articles, seized Namur, and procured the recall 
of the Spanish army from Italy. This prince, endowed 
with a lolty genius, and elated by the prosperous suecesses 
of his youth, bad opened his mind to v<ist undertakings; 
and looking much beyond the conquest of the revolted 
provinces, had projected to espouse the Queen of Scots, 
and to acquire in her right the dominion of the British 
kingdoms." Elizabeth was aware of his intentions; and 
seeing nowq from the union of all the provinces, a fair 
prospect of their making a long and vis'orous defence 
agaii.st Spam, she no longer sciupled to embrace the pro- 
tection of their liberties, which seemed so intimately con- 
nected with their own safety. After sending them a sum 
of money, about twenty thousand pounds, for the imme- 
diate pay of their troops, she concluded a treaty with 
them; in which she stipulated to assist them with five 
thousand foot and a thousand horse, at the charge of the 
Flemings ; and to lend them a hundred thousand pounds 
on receiving the bonds of some of the most considerable 
towns of the Netherlands, for her repayment within the 
tear. It was fuither agreed, that the commander of the 
English army should be admitted into the council of the 
States, and nothing be determined concerning war or 
jieace without previously informing the queen or him of 
It ; that they should enter into no league without her con- 
sent ; that if any discord arose among themselves, it should 
be referred to her arbitration ; and that if any prince, on 
any pretext, should attempt hostilities against her, they 
should send to her assistance an army equal to that w Inch 
she had employed in their defence. This alliance was 
signed on the 6th of January 1578.P 

One considerable inducement to the queen for entering 
into treaty with the States was, to prevent their throwing 
themselves into the arms of France; and she w'as desirous 
to ipake the King of Spain believe that it was her sole 
motive. She represented to him, by her ambassador, 
Tliomas ^3'ilkes, that hitherto she had religiously acted 
the iiart of a good neighbour and ally ; had refused the 
sovereignty of Holland and Zealand, when offered her; 
had advised the Prince of Orange to submit to the king ; 
and had even accompanied her counsel with menaces, in 
case of his refusal. She persevered, she said, in the same 
friendly intentions ; and as a proof of it, would venture 
to interpose with her advice, for the composure of the 
resent differences ; let Don John, whom she could not 
lit regard as her mortal enemy, be recalled ; let some 
other prince more popular be substituted in his room ; let 
the Spanish armies be withdrawm ; let tlie Flemings be 
restored to their ancient liberties and privileges : and if, 
after these concessions, they were still obstinate not to 
return to their duty, she promised to join her arms with 
those of the King of Spain, and force them to compliance. 
Philip dissembled his resentment against the queen ; and 
still continued to supply Don John with money and 
troops. That prince, though once repulsed at Rimenant 
by the valour of the English under Norris, and though 
opposed, as well by the army of the States as by Prince 
Casimir, who had conducted to the Low Countries a 
great body of Germans, paid by the queen, gained a gi-eat 
advantage over the Flemings at Gemblours ; but was cut 
off in the midst of his prosperity by poison, given him 
secretly, as w-as suspected, by orders from Philip, who 
dreaded bis ambition. The Prince of Parma succeeded to 
the command ; who, uniting valour and clemency, nego- 
ciation and military exploits, made great progress against 
the revolted Flemings, and advanced the progre'^s of the 
Spaniards by his arts, as well as by his arms. 

During these years, while Europe was almost every 
where in great commotion, England enjoyed a profound 
tranquillity.; owdng chiefly to the prudence and vigour of 
the queen’s administration, and to the wise precautions 
which she employed in all her measures. By supporting the 
zealous protestants in Scotland, she had twice given them 
the superiority over their antagonists, bad closely connect- 
ed their interests with her own, and had procured herself 


entire security from that quarter whence the most danger- 
ous invasions could be made upon her. She saw in 
France her enemies, the Guises, though extremely power- 
ful, yet counterbalanced by the hugonots, her zealous pai- 
tisans ; and even hated by the king, who was jealous of 
their restless and exorbitant ambition. The bigotry of 
Philip gave her just ground of anxiety ; but the same 
bigotry had happily excited the most obstinate opposition 
among his own subjects, and had created him enemie.s, 
whom his arms and policy were not likely soon to subdue. 
The Queen of Scots, her antagonist aiid rival, and the 
pretender to her throne, was a prisoner in her hands ; and 
Dy her impatience and high spirit had been engaged in 
practices, which afforded the queen a pretence for render- 
ing her confinement more rigorous, and for cutting off her 
communication with her partisans in England. 

Religion was the capital point, on which depended all 
the political transactions of that age ; and the queen’s 
conduct m this particular, making allowance for the pre- 
vailing prejudices of the times, could scarcely be accused 
of severity or imprudence. She established no inquisition 
into men’s bosoms : she imposed no oath of supremacy, 
except on those who received trast or emolument from 
the public : and though the exercise of every religion but 
the established was piohibited by statute, the violation of 
this law, by saying mass, and receiving the sacrament in 
private houses, was, in many instances, connived at;*! 
while, on the other hand, the catholics, in the beginning 
of her reign, showed little reluctance against going to 
church, or frequenting the ordinary duties' of public wor- 
ship. The Pope, sensible that this practice would by 
degrees reconcile all his partisans to the reformed religion, 
hastened the publication of the bull, which excommuni- 
cated the queen, and freed her subjects from their oaths of 
allegiance ; and great pains were taken by the emissaries 
of Rome, to render the breach between the two religions 
as wide as possible, and to make the frequenting of pro- 
testant churches appear highly criminal in the catholics.r 
These practices, with the rebellion which ensued, increased 
the vigilance and severity of the government; but the 
Romanists, if their condition were compared with that of 
the nonconformists in other countries, and with their own 
maxims where they domineered, could not justly complain 
of violence or persecution. 

The queen appeared rather moie anxious to keep a strict 
hand over the puritans ; who, though their pretensions 
were not so immediately dangerous to her authority, 
seemed to be actuated by a more unreasonable obstinacy, 
and to retain claims, of which, both in civil and ecclesias- 
tical matters, it was, as yet, difficult to discern the full 
scope and intention. Some secret attempts of that sect to 
establish a separate congregation and discipline had been 
carefully repressed in the beginning of this reign ;* and 
when any of the established clergy discovered a tendency 
to their principles, by omitting the legal habits or cere- 
monies, the queen had shown a determined resolution to 
punish them by fines and deprivation ;‘ though her oiders 
to that purpose had been frequently eluded, by the secret 
protection which these sectaries received from some of 
tier most considerable courtiers. 

But what chiefly tended to gain Elizabeth the hearts of 
her subjects, was, her frugality, which, though earned 
sometimes to an extreme, led her not to amass treasures, 
but only to prevent impositions upon her people, uho 
were at that time very little accustomed to bear the bur- 
dens of government. By means of her rigid economy, she 
paid all the debts which she found on the crown, w'lth 
their full interest ; though some of these debts had been 
contracted even during the reign of her father.^ Some 
loans, which she had exacted at the commencement of 
her reign, were repaid by her ; a practice in that age some- 
what unusual and she had established her credit on 
such a footing, that no sovereign in Europe could more 
readily command any sum, which the public exigencies 
might at any time require.* During this peaceable and 
uniform government, England furnishes few materials for 
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hIstor^ ; and p\rept the smalt part wliich Elirabcth took 
in tbre’<:n transattions, there sc.irceh passed am occiii- 
rence which requires a particular detail. 
iMrlidmuit. memorahle event in this pi nod 

■ vas a session of p.arlinment, held on the atli 
of Fehruary 1570; where dchates were stalled, winch 
may apjiear somewhat curious and siiieular. I’eler \\\ nt- 
svorth, a puritan, who had signalized liinisclt in former 
parliaments h\ liis tree and undauutid spnit, opened this 
session with a ]nemeditated haraiinue, which diew on him 
the indignation ol the House, and e.ive preat ofience to 
the queen and the ministers. As it seems to contain a 
rude sketch ol those inineiples of lihert\ which happily 
trained aftci wards the nsrendantin En”lai’id,it may not he 
improper to true, in a few woids, the suhstance of it. He 
premised that the name of liberty is sweet; lint the thin;; 
Itself IS precious he} ond the most inestimable treasure: 
and that it behoved them to he careful, lest, contentm;; 
themsehes with the sweetness of the name, they forego the 
substance, and abandon what of all earthly possessions 
was of the highest value to the kingdom. He then pro- 
ceeded to observe, that freedom of speech in that House, a 
privilege so useful both to sovereign and subject, had been 
formerly infringed in many essential articles, and was at 
present exposed to the most imminent danger : that it 
was usual, when an) subject of importance was handled, 
especially if it regarded religion, to surmise, that these 
topics were disagreeable to the queen, and that the further 
proceeding in them would draw down her indignation 
upon their temerity : that Solomon had justly affirmed 
the king’s displeasure to be a messenger of death ; and it 
was no wonder if men, even though urged by motives of 
conscience and duty, should be inclined to stop short, 
when they found themselves exposed to so severe a 
^nalty: that, by the employing of this argument, the 
House was incapacitated from serving their country, 
and even from seiving the queen herself, whose ears, 
besieged by pernicious flatterers, were thereby rendered 
inaccessible to the most s.dutary truths : that it was a 
mockery to call an assembly a parliament, yet deny it 
that privilege, which was so' essential to its being, and 
without which It must degenerate into an abject school of 
servility and dissimulation : that, as the parliament was 
the great guardian of the laws, they ought to have liberty 
to discharge their trust, and to maintain that authority 
whence even kings themselves derive their being : that a 
king was constituted such by law, and though he was not 
dependent on man, jet was he subordinate to God and the 
law, and was obliged to make their prescriptions, not his 
own will, the rule of his conduct: that even his commis- 
sion, as God’s vicegerent, enforced, instead of loosening, 
this obligation; since he was thereby invested with au- 
tlu rity to execute on earth the will of God, which is nothing 
but law and justice : that though these surmises of dis- 
pleasing the queen b) their proceedings had impeached, in 
a veiy essential point, all freedom of speech, a privilege 
granted them by a sjiecial law’, yet was there a more ex- 
press and more dangerous invasion made on their liberties 
by frequent messages from the throne : that it had become 
a practice, when the House was entering on any question, 
either ecclesiastical or civil, to bring; an order from the 
queen, inhibiting them absolutely from treating of such 
rnatters, and debarring them from all further discussion of 
these momentous articles : that the prelates, imboldened 
by her royal protection, had assumed a decisne power in 
all questions of religion, and required that every one should 
implicitly submit his faith to their arbitrary determina- 
tions : that the love which he boie his sovereign forbade 
him to be silent under such abuses, or to sacrifice, on this 
important occasion, his duty to servile flattery and com- 
plaisance : and that as no earthly creature was exempt 
from fault, so neither was the queen herself; but, in im- 
posing this servitude on her faithful Commons, she had 
committed a great, and even dangerous, fault against her- 
self and the whole commonwealth.) 

It is easy to observe from this speech, that, in this dawn 
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of libert) . the n.iiliamentiirj style was still crude and un- 
formed ; and tligt the jiropcr decorum of attacking minis- 
ters and counsellors, w ithoiit interesting the honour of the 
crown, or mentioning the jieison of the sovereign, was not 
yet crt’iel) rst.iblished. The Commons expressed great 
di<;|dc.isiirc at tins unusual licence. Thev sequestered 
Ycntwortli fiom the Ilouce, and committed him jirisoner 
to the serjeant-at-arms. They c\eii ordered him to be e.x- 
aniiped by a committee, consisting of all those members 
who were also members of the prny-council ; and a report 
to be next day made to tbe House. This committee met 
111 the star-chamber, and, wearing the aspect of that arbi- 
trary court, summoned Wentworth to appear before them 
and answer for his behaviour. But though the Commons 
had discovered so little delicacy or precaution, in thus 
confounding their own authority with that of the stai- 
chamber, Wentworth better understood the princijiles of 
liberty, and refused to give these counsellors anv account 
of his conduct in parliament, till he were satisfied that they 
acted, not as members of tbe prixy-council, but as a com- 
mittee of the Hoiise.^ He justified his liberty of speech, 
by pleading the rigour and hardshij) of the queen’s mes- 
sages; and notwithstanding that the committee showed 
him, by instances in other reigns, that the practice of send- 
ing such messages was not uiqirecedentecl, he would not 
agiee to express any soirow or repentance. The issue of 
the affair was, that, after a month’s confinement, tbe queen 
sent to the Commons, informing them, that, from her special 
grace and favour, she had restored him to his liberty, and 
to his place in tlie House.!* By this seeming lenity, she in- 
directly retained the power which she had assumed, of 
imprisoning the members, and obliging them to answer 
before her for their conduct in parliament. And Sir 
Walter Mildmay endeavoured to make the House sensible 
of her majesty’s goodness in so gently remitting the indig- 
nation which she might justly conceive at the temerity of 
their member : but he informed them, that they had’ not 
the liberty of speaking what and of whom they pleased ; 
and that indiscreet freedoms used in that blouse’ had, both 
in the present and foregoing ages, met with a proper chas- 
tisement. He warned them, therefore, not to abuse fur- 
ther the queen’s clemency ; lest she be constrained, con- 
trary to her inclination, to ’turn an unsuccessful lenity into a 
necessary seventy.'’ 

The behaviour of the two Houses was, in every other re- 
spect, equally tame and submissive. Instead of a bill, 
which was at first introdneed,!: for the reformation of the 
church, they were contented to present a petition to her 
majesty for that purpose : and when she told them that 
she would giie orders to her bishops to amend all abuses, 
and if they were negligent, she would herself, by her su- 
preme power and authority over the church, give such re- 
dress as would entirely satisfy the nation ; the parliament 
willingly acquiesced in this sovereign and peremptory de- 
cision.'' 

Though the Commons showed so little spirit in opposing 
the authority of the crown, they maintained, this session, 
their dignity against an encroachment of the Peers, and 
would not agree to a conference which, they thought, was 
demanded of them man irregular manner. They acknow-- 
ledged, however, with all humbleness, (such is their ex- 
pression,) the superiority of the Lords : they only refused 
to give that House any reason for their pioceedings ; and 
asserted, that w'here they altered a bill sent them by the 
Peers, it belonged to them to desire a conference, not to 
the upper House to require it." 

The Commons granted an aid of one subsidy and two 
fifteenths. Mildmay, in order to satisfy the House con- 
cerning the reasonableness of this grant, entered into a 
detail of the queen’s past expenses in supporting the go- 
vernment, and of the increasing charges of the crown, from 
the daily increase in the price of all commodities. He 
did not, however, forget to admonish them, that thev were 
to regard this detail as the pure effects of the queen’s con- 
descension, since she was not bound to give them any 
account hoxv she employed her ticasure.f 
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CHAP. XLI. 

Affiiirs of Scotland — Spanish pffairs — Sir Trancis Drake — A parliament 
— iN pcotirttions ot iTia! rirts»e %\itlitlic Duke ot Anjou — Afirtiisot Scot- 
lan>l — I etter ot OueLii l\l«iry to 1 lizabeih — Conspnucies in Englami — 
A pailiamcnt — I he EccDsiastical Corntnission — Affairs ol the Low 
Countiies — Hostilities with bpam. 

. „ The greatest and most absolute security 

■ "■ that Elizabeth enjoyed during her wliole 

reien never exempted her from vigilance and attention ; 
but the scene began now to be more overcast, and dangers 
gradually multiplied on her from more than one quarter. 

Affairs of Tlie Earl of Morton bad liitberto retained 
scoiiaud. Scotland in strict alliance with the queen, 
and bad also restored domestic tranquillity to that king- 
dom. But it was not to be expected that tlie factitious 
and legal authority of a regent would long maintain itself 
in a coiintiy unacquainted with law and order; wliere 
even the natural dominion of beioditar^ princes so often 
met with opposition and control. The nobility began 
anew to break into factions : the people were disgusted 
with some instances of Morton’s avarice : and the clercy, 
who complained of further encroachments on their narrow 
revenue, joined and increased the discontent of the other 
orders. The regent was sensible of liis dangerous situa- 
tion ; and Iiaving dropped some peevish expressions, as if 
he were willing or desirous to resign, tlie noblemen of tlie 
opposite party, favourites of the joung king, laid hold of 
this concession, and required that demission which he 
seemed so frankly to offer them. James was at this time 
hut eleven years of age ; yet IMoiton, having secured him- 
self, as lie imagined, hy a general pardon, resigned his au- 
thority into the hands'of the king, who pretended to con- 
duct, in his own name, the administration of the kingdom. 
The regent retiied from the government; and seemed to 
employ himself entirely in the care of his domestic 
affaiis; hut, either tired' with tins tranquillity, which ap- 
peared insipid after tlie agitations of ambition, or thinking 
It time to throw off dissimulation, he came again to court; 
acquiied an ascendant in the council ; and, though he re- 
sumed not the title of regent, governed with the same 
authority as before. Tlie opposite party, after holding 
separate conventions, took to arms on pretence of deliver- 
ing their prince from captivity, and restoring him to the 
free exercise of his goveriiinciit : Queen Elizabeth inter- 
posed hy her ambassador, Sir Robert Bowes, and mediated 
an agreement between the factions : Morton kept posses- 
sion of the government ; hut liis enemies were numerous 
and vigilant; and liis authority seemed to become every 
day more precarious. 

Tlie Count d’Auhigney, of the liouse of Lenox, cousin- 
german to tlic king’s father, liad been born and educated 
in France ; and being a young man of good address and a 
sweet disposition, he appeared to the Duke of Guise a 
proper instrument for aetacliing James from tiie English 
interest, and connecting him svitli his motlier and her rela- 
tions. He no sooner appeared at Stirling, where James 
resided, than he acquired tlie affections of tlie Aoung 
monarcli ; and, joining his interest with those of James 
Stuart, of the house of Ochiltree, a man of pioflicsite man- 
ners, who had acquired tlie king’s favour, lie em|)loyed 
liimself, under the appearance of jilay and amusement, in 
instilling into the tender mind of the prince new senti- 
ments of politics and government, lie represented to 
liim the injustice which had been done to Mary in her 
deposition, and made him entertain thoughts either of re- 
signing tlie crown into her hands, or of associating her with 
him in tlie administration." Elizabeth, alarmed at the 
danger wliicli might ensue from the prevalence of tins in- 
terest in Scotland, sent anew Sir Robert Bowes to Stir- 
ling; and, accusing d’Aubigney, now created Earl of 
I.,enox, of an attacliment to the French, warned James 
against entertaining such suspicious and dangerous con- 
nexions.'* Tlie king excused himself, hy Sir Alexander 


Hume, his ambassador ; and Leno.x, finding tliat tlie queen 
had openly declared against him, was further confirmed in 
his intention of overturning the English interest, and par- 
ticularly of ruining Morton, who was regarded as the head 
of it. That nobleman was arrested in council, accused as 
an accomplice in the late king’s murder, committed to 
prison, brought to tiial, and condemned to suffer as a 
traitor. He confessed that Bothwell liad communicated 
to him the design, had pleaded Mary’s consent, and had 
desired his concurrence ; but he denied that he himself 
liad ever expressed any approbation of the crime ; and, m 
excuse for his concealing it, lie alleged the danger of reveal- 
ing the secret, either to Henry, who had no resolution nor 
constancy, or to Mary, who appeared to bean accomplice 
in the murder.** • Sir Thomas Randolph was sent by the 
queen to intercede in favour of Morton ; and that ambas- 
sador, not content with discharging this duty of his func- 
tion, engaged, by liis persuasion, the Earls of Argyle, 
Montrose, Angus, Marre, and Glencarne, to enter into a 
confederacy for protecting, even by force of arms, the life 
of the prisoner. The more to overawe that nobleman’s 
enemies, Elizabeth ordered forces to he assembled on the 
borders of England; but tins expedient served only to 
hasten his sentence and execution.** Morton died with 
that constancy and resolution whi'ch had attended him 
through all the various events of his life ; and left a repu- 
tation, which was less disputed with regard to abilities 
than probity and virtue. But this conclusion of the scene 
hamicned not till the subsequent year. 

Elizabeth was, during this period, extreme- „ 
ly anxious on account of every revolution in 
Scotland ; both because that country alone, not being 
separated from Fngland hy sea, and bordering on all the 
catliohc and malcontent counties, afforded her enemies a 
safe and easy method of attacking her; and because she 
was sensible, that Mary, thinking herself abandoned by 
the Frencli monarch, had been engaged by the Guises t'o 
have recourse to the powerful jirotection of Philip, who, 
though he had not yet come to an open rupture with the 
queen, was e\ery day, both hy the injuries which he com- 
mitted and suffered, more exasperated against her. That 
he might retaliate the assistance which she gave to his 
rebels in the Low Countries, lie had sent, under the name 
of the Pope,** a body of seven liundred Spaniards and 
Italians into Ireland ; where the inhabitants, always tur- 
bulent, and discontented with the English government, 
were now more alienated hy religious prejudices, and were 
ready to join every invader. 'The Spanish general, San 
Joseplio, built a fort in Kerry ; and, being there besieged 
by the Earl of Ormond, president of Munster, who was 
soon after joined by Lord Gray, the deputy, he made a 
weak and cowardly defence. After some assaults, feebly 
sustained, he surrendered at discretion ; and Gray, who 
commanded hut a small force, finding himself encumbered 
with so many prisoners, put all the Spaniards and Italians 
to the sword without mercy, and hanged about fifteen 
liundred of the Irish : a cruelty w'liich gave great dis- 
])!easure to ElizahetiiJ 1 

When the English ambassador made com- sir rianns 
plaints of this invasion, he was answered by Drake, 
like complaints of the piracies committed by Francis 
Drake, a bold seaman, who had assaulted the Spaniards 
in the place where they deemed themselves most secure, 
in the New World. This man, sprung from mean parents 
in the county of Devon, liavinir acquired considerable 
riches hy depredations made in the istlimus of Panama, 
and having there gotten a sight of the Pacific Ocean, was 
so stimulated by ambition and avarice, that he scrupled 
not to employ Ins whole fortune in a new adventure 
through those seas, so much unknown at that time to all 
the European nations." By means of Sir Christopher 
Hatton, tlieii vice-chamherlain, a great favourite of the 
queen’s, he obtained her consent and approbation ; and he 
set sail from Plymouth in 1577, with fourships andapin- 
nace, on hoard of which were one hundred and sixty-fcur 
able sailors.** He passed into the South Sea by the Straits 
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of Magollan, and attacking the Spaniards, wlio expected 
no enemy in those quarteis, he took many iich prizes, and 
piepared to letnrn with the booty which he had aeipiiied. 
Apprehensue of being mtercejited by the enemy, if lie 
took die same r\a> homeu irds b\ which he )iad readied 
the Pacific Ocean, he attempted io find a jiassage h\ the 
north of California; and failing in that entei prise, he set 
sail for the East Indies, and retuinid saldj tins \fai by 
the Cape of Good Hope. He was the first Eiiglishmati 
who sailed round tlie globe ; and the first eniiiiiiandei-in- 
chief: for Magellan, w hose ship exeruted the same ad- 
ventnie, died in his passage. Ills name became cele- 
brated on acconni ol so bold and foiliinate an attempt; 
but many, apprehending the icseiitnient of the Spaiiiaids, 
endeavoured to persii.ule the i|ueen, that it would be 
more |irudent to dis.now the entei pi ise, to punish Drake, 
and to restoie the treasuie. Hut Elizabeth, who admired 
valour, and was alliiied by the prospect of sharing in the 
booty, detci mined to countenaiue that gallant sailor: she 
confeired on him the honour of knighthood, and acec|)tcd 
of a baiirpiet fiom him, at Deptfoid, on board the ship 
winch had achieved so memorable a voyage. When 
Philip's ambassador, Mendoza, exclaimed against Drake’s 
piracies, she told him that the Spaniards, by arrogating a 
light to the whole New M'orld, and excluding thence all 
other Eiiiopean n.itions, who should sail thither, even 
with a view ol exercising the most lawful commerce, na- 
turally tempted others to make a violent irruption into 
those countries.' To pacifv, how ever, the catholic monarch, 
she caused part of the bootv to be restored to Pedro 
Sebura, a Spaniard, who pretended to be agent for the 
merchants whom Drake liad spoiled. Having learned 
alterwards, that Philip had seized the money, .and had 
employed part of it against heisclf in Ireland, part ol it in 
the pax of the Prince of Parma’s troops, she determined 
to make no more restitutions. 

n n lim There was another cause, which induced 
■' the (luccii to take this resolution: she w. is 
in such want of iiioncy, th.it 'he was obliged to assemble 
a paihameiit, <i measure which, as she herself opcnlx de- 
clared, she never cmbniocd, except when constrained b\ 
irpiii i.in Ihe necessity ol lur affairs. The parliameni, 

A iMriuimni. besides granting her a supply of one sub- 
sidy and two fifteenths, enacted some statutes for the 
securitx of her goveriiinent, chielly against the attempts 
ol the catholics W hoever, in any way, reconciled anx 
one to the church of Uonic, or xxas himself reconciled, 
xxMs declaied to be guillx of treason; to sax mass xxas 
subiected to the peii.dtx of a year’s imprisonnient, and a 
tine of txxo hundred m.irks ; the being present xx-as punish- 
able by a year’s imprisonment, and a line of one hundred 
marks: a fine of txxentx pounds a month xxas imposed 
on exeiy one xxho continued, during that time, absent 
from the church.'- To utter slanderous or .seditious xxords 
against the (pieeii xx.is punish ible, lor the fust offence, 
xMth the pillory and loss ol ears; the second offence xxas 
declared felony: the xxritiiig or printing c>f such xxords 
xxas felony cxen on the first ollence.' The puritans pre- 
vailed so fill as to have further applic.ations made lor 
reformation m religion : and P.uil Wentxxorth, brother 
to the member of that name xxho had distinguished him- 
self m the preceding session, moveil. That the Gomnions, 
from their oxxn authority, should appoint a general last 
and prayers: a motiniij to which the House unw.irilv 
assented. I'or this presumption, they xxere s-xerelv re- 
primanded by a message from the ipieen, as encro.iehmg 
on the royal prerogative and siipicmacy ; .and ihev xxere 
obliged to submit, and ask forgucncss." 

Tlio queen and parliament xxere engaged to )iass these 
severe laxvs against the catholics, by some late disco- 
veries of the treasonable pr.ictices of their priC'ts. Y hen 
the ancient xvorship xxas suppressed, and tlie Reformation 
introduced into the universities, the King of Spam ic- 
flected, that as some species of literature xx-as necessary 
for supporting those doctrines and controversies, the 
Romish communion must decay m England, if no means 
xvere found to give erudition to the ecclesiastics ; and for 
this reason, he founded a seminary at Doii.iy, xxheie the 
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catholics sent their cnildren, chiefly such as xveie intended 
for the piiesthood, m order to receive the ludiments of 
their educ.ition. 'The Cardinal of Lorraine imitated this 
example, by erertmg a like seminary in his diocese of 
Ulicims; and though Rome xxas somewhat distant, the 
I’ope xxoiild not neglect to adorn, by a, foundation of the 
s.iiiie nature, th.it capital of orthodoxy. These seminaries, 
founded xvitli so hostile an intention, sent ox-er ex-ery year 
a colony of priests, xvho maintained the catholic supersti- 
tion m' Its full height of bigotry ; and being educated 
with a view to the croxxn of martyrdom, xvere not deterred, 
cither bv danger or fatigue, fiom maintaining and propa- 
g.iting their ])riiiciples. They infused into all their vota- 
iies an extreme hatred against the -queen, whom they 
treated as a usurpei, a schismatic, a heietic, a persecutor 
of the orthodox, and one solemnly and publicly ana- 
thematized by the holy fathei. Sedition, rebellion, some- 
times assassin.ition, xxere the expedients by xvhich they 
intended to effect their purposes against .her; and the 
severe restraint, not to sav persecution, under xxhich the 
catholics laboured, made them the moie willingly receive, 
from their ghostlv fiithers, such violent doctrines. 

These seminaries xveie all of them under the direction 
of the .lesnits, a iiexv older of regular priests erected in 
Europe, xvheii the court of Rome peiceived that the lazy 
monks and begg.irly friars, xx-ho sufficed in times of ig- 
norance, xxere no longer able to defend the ramparts of 
the church, assailed on every side, and that the inquisitive 
spirit of the age required a society more active and more 
le.irncd, to oppose its dangerous progiess These men, 
as they stood foremost in the contest against the )iio- 
tpst.mls, drew on them the extreme animosity of that 
xx-holc .sect ; and by assnmmg a superioiity oxer the other 
more muiierons and more ancient orders of their oxvn 
cominunion, xxere exen exjiosed to the eiix-y of their 
brethren : so that it is no xxonder, if the blame, to xxhich 
their principles and conduct might bo exposed, has in 

m. inx instances been much exaggerated. This reproach, 
howex-cr, they must ln-ar fiom posterity, that by the xery 

n. itnro of their iiistitiition, they xvere engaged to pcrxei’t 
learning, the only cfl’cctual remedy against suiierstition, 
into a noiirishinent of that infirmity; and as their erudi- 
tion xx.as chiefly of the ecclesiastical and scholastic kind, 
(though a few members haxe cultivated polite literature,) 
they xxere only the more enabled, by that .acquisition, to 
refine axx-ay the plainest dictates of morality, and to erect 
a regukir system of easuistiy, by xx-hich piexarication, per- 
jury, and every crime, xx-lien it sen-cd their ghostly pur- 
poses, might be justified and defended. 

The .Tesnits, as dex-oted serx-ants to the court of Rome, 
exalted the jirerogative of the sovereign ])ontitt' above all 
earthly |)oxvcr; and, by maintaining his authoritv of depos- 
ing kings, set no bounds either to Ins spiritual or tem- 
poral jurisdiction. Tins doctrine became so prevalent 
among the ze.dous catholics in England, that the excom- 
munication fulminated against Flhzabeth, excited many 
scruples of a singular kind, to x\-hich it behoved the holV 
father to ])ioxide a remedy. The bull of Pius, in absolx-- 
ing the subjects from their oaths of allegiance, commanded 
them to resist the queen’s usurpation ; and many Ro- 
manists xxere appieheiisive, that, by this clause, they xvere 
obliged III eoiisi-ieiice, even though no favourable oppor- 
tunity ofl'ered, to rebel against her, and that no dangers 
or difficulties could fiee them from this mdis])ensable 
duty. But Parsons nnd Campion, txx’o .lesnits, xvere sent 
ox-er xx-ith a mitigation and explanation of the doctrine ; 
and they taught their disciples, that though the bull xx-as 
for cx-er binding on Elizabeth and her partisans, it did 
not oblige the catholics to obedience, except xx-hen the 
sox-eieign pontiff should think proper, bv a nexv summons, 
to require it.° Campion xxas afterwards detected in trea- 
sonable practices ; and being put to the rack, and confess- 
ing Ins guilt, he xxas publicly executed. His execution 
xx-as ordered at the very time xvhen the Duke of Anjou 
xx-as in England, and jirosecuted, xvith the greatest appear- 
ance of success, his marriage xvith the queen ; and this 
sex-eiity xvas |irob.ably intended to appease her piotestant 
subjects, and to satisfy them, that xvli.itever measures she 
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inijiht pursue, she never would depart from the principles 
of the keformation. 

Ne^TJc t f ^ Duke of Alengon, now created Duke 
of Anjou, had never entirety dropped his 
(lie Duke ot pretensions to Elizabeth ; and that princess, 
' though her suitor was near twenty-five years 

younf^er than herself, and had no knowledge of her person 
but by pictures or descriptions, was still pleased with the 
image, which his addresses afforded her, of love and ten- 
derness. The duke, in order to forward his suit, besides 
employing his brother’s ambassador, sent over Simier, an 
agent of his own, an artful man, of an agreeable conversa- 
tion ; who, soon remarking the queen’s humour, amused 
her with gay discourse, and instead of serious political 
leasonings, uhich, he found, only awakened her ambition, 
and hurt his master’s interest, he introduced every moment 
all the topics of passion and of gallantry. The pleasure 
which she found in this man’s company, soon produced a 
iamiliarity between them ; and amidst the greatest hurry 
ol business, her most confidential ministers had not such 
leady access to her, as had Simier, who, on pretence of 
negociation, entertained her with accounts of the tender 
attachment borne her by the Duke of Anjou. The Eail 
of Leicester, who had never before been alarmed with any 
courtship paid her, and who always trusted that her love 
of dominion would prevail over her inclination to marriage, 
began to apprehend, that she was at last caught in her own 
snare, and that the artful encouragement which she had 
given to this young suitor, had, unawares, engaged her 
affections. To render Simier odious, he availed himself 
of the ciedulity of the times, and spread reports, that that 
minister had gained an ascendant over the queen, not by 
any natural principles of her constitution, but Ijy incanta- 
tions and love potions. Simier, in levenge, endeavoured 
to discredit Leicester with the queen ; and he revealed to 
her a secret, which none of her com tiers dared to disclose, 
that this nobleman was secretly, without her consent, mar- 
ried to the widow of the Earl of Essex; an action which 
the queen interpreted either to proceed fiom want of re- 
spect to lier, or as a violation of their mutual attachment; 
and which so jirovoked her, that she threatened to send 
him to the Tower.P Tlie quarrel went so far between Lei- 
cester and the French agent, that the former was suspected 
of having employed one Tudor, a bravo, to take away the 
life of his enemy; and the queen thought it necessary, by 
proclamation, (o take Simier under her immediate pro- 
tection. It happened, that while Elizabeth was rowed in 
her barge on the Thames, attended by Simier, and some 
of her courtiers, a shot was fired winch wounded one of 
the bargemen ; but the queen, finding, upon inquiry, that 
the piece had been discharged by accident, gave the person 
his liberty, without further punishment. So far was she 
from entertaining any suspicion against her people, that she 
was often heard to say, “ That she would lend credit to 
nothing against them, which parents would not believe of 
their own children.”‘i 

The Duke of Anjou, encouraged by the accounts sent 
him of the queen’s prejiossessions in his favour, paid her 
secretly a visit at Greenwich ; and after some conference 
with her, the purport of which is not known, he departed. 
It appeared, tliat though his figure was not advantageous, 
he had lost no ground by being personally known to her; 
and soon after, she commanded Burleigh, now treasurer, 
Sussex, Leicester, Bedford, Lincoln, Hatton, and secretary 
Walsingham, to concert with the French ambassadors the 
terms of the intended contract of marriage. Henry had 
sent over, on this occasion, a splendid embassy, consisting 
of Francis de Bourbon, Prince Dauphin, and many con- 
siderable noblemen ; and as the queen had, in a manner, 
the power of prescribing what terms she pleased, the arti- 
cles were soon settled with the English commissioners. 

I t was agreed that the marriage should be celebrated within 
six weeks after the ratification of the articles; that the 
duke and his retinue should have the exercise of their re- 
ligion ; that after the marriage he should bear the title of 
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King, but the administration remain solely in the queen • 
that their children, male or female, should succeed to the 
crown of England ; that if there be two males, the elder 
in case of Henry’s death without issue, should be king of 
France, the younger of England ; that if there be hut one 
male, and he succeed to the crown of France, he should be 
obliged to reside in England eight months every tw'o years • 
that the laws and customs of England should be preserved 
inviolate; and that no foreigner should be promoted by 
the duke to any office in England.^ 

These articles, providing for the security of England, in 
case of its annexation to the crown of France, opened but 
a dismal prospect to the English, had not the age of Eliza- 
beth, who was now in her forty-ninth year, contributed 
very much to allay their apprehensions of this nature. 
The queen, also, as a proof of her still remaining uncer- 
tainty, added a clause, that she was not bound to complete 
the marriage, till further articles, which were not specified, 
should be agreed on between the parties, and till the King 
of France be certified of this agreement. Soon after, the 
queen sent over Walsingham, as ambassador to France, in 
order to form closer connexions with Henry, and enter 
into a league, offensive and defensive, against the in- 
creasing power and dangerous usurpations of Spain. The 
French king, who had been extremely disturbed with the 
unquiet spirit, the restless ambition, the enterprising yet 
timid and inconstant disposition of Anjou, had already 
sought to free the kingdom from his intrigues, by opening 
a scene for his activity m Flanders ; and having allowed 
him to embrace the protection of the States, had secretly 
supplied him with men and money for the undertaking. 
The prospect of settling him in England was, for a like 
reason, very agreeable to that monarch ; and he was de- 
sirous to cultivate, by every exjiedient, the favourable sen- 
timents which Elizabeth seemed to entertain towards him. 
But this princess, though she had gone further in her amo- 
lous' dalliance than could be justified or accounted for by 
any principles of policy, was not jet determined to carry 
matters to a final conclusion ; and she confined Walsing- 
ham, in his instructions, to negociatmg conditions of a 
mutual alliance between France and England.' Henry 
with reluctance submitted to hold conferences on that 
subject ; but no sooner had Walsingham begun to settle 
the terms of alliance, than he was informed that the 
queeOj foreseeing hostility with Spam to be the result of 
this confederacy, had declared, that she would prefer the 
marriage with the war, before the war without the mar- 
riage." The French court, pleased with this change of 
resolution, broke off tlie conferences concerning the 
league, and opened a negociation for the marnave."' But 
matters had not long jiroceeded in this train, before the 
queen again declared for the league, in preference to the 
marriage, and ordered Walsingham to renew the confer- 
ences for that purpose. Before he had leisure to bring this 
point to maturity, he was inteirupted by a new chanije of 
re.solution and not only the court of France, but Wal- 
smirham himself, Burleigh, and all the wisest ministers 
of Elizabeth, were in amazement, doubtful where this con- 
test between inclination and reason, love and ambition, 
would at last terminate.z 

In the course of this affair, Elizabeth felt another variety 
of intentions, from a new contest between her reason and 
her ruling passions. The Duke of Anjou expected from 
her some money, by which he might be enabled to open 
the campaign in Flanders; and the queen herself, though 
her frugality made her long reluctant, was sensible that 
this supply was necessary; and she was at last induced, 
after much hesitation, to comply with his request.^ She 
sent him a present of a hundred thousand crowns, by 
which, joined to his own demesnes, and the assistance of 
his brother and the queen-dowager, he levied an army, 
and took the field against the Prince of Parma. He was 
successful in raising the siege of Cambray ; and being 
chosen by the States governor of the Netherlands, he put 
bis army into winter-quarters, and came over to England, 

Jie opens the treaty, to examine the person oF the Hukc ; and as that prince 
had lately rtco^ered from the small-pox, she desires hei ambassador to 
consiiler, Mhelher he \et retaintd so mut li of his yood looks, as that a 
woman couhl ti\ her afTections on him Had she not been in eainest, and 
had she only meant to amuse the public, or the couit ol France, this cir 
cumstanie was ot no moment. 
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in order to procecute Ins suit to tlie queen. The recep- 
tion which he met with made him expect entire success, 
and ga%-e him hopes that Elizabeth had surmounted all 
scruples; and was finally determined to make choice of 
him for her husband, in tlie midst of the pomp wliich 
i/iii Nov ttttended the anniversary of her coronation, 
' ^ ■ she was seen, after long and intimate dis- 

course with him, to take a ring from h.er own finger, and 
put it upon his; and all the spectators concluded7tliat in 
this ceremony she had given him a promise of marriage, 
and was even desirous of signifying her intentions to all 
the world. St. Aldeiconde, ambassador from the States, 
despatched immediately a letter to his masters, informing 
them of this great event ; and the inhabitants of Antwerp, 
who, <Ts well as the other Flemings, regarded the queen as 
a kind of tutelar divinity, testified their joy by bonfires 
and the discharge of tiieir great ordnance.^ ’ A puritan of 
Lincoln’s-Inn had written a passionate book, which he 
entitled, “ Tlie Gulph in which England will be swallowed 
by the French marriage.” He was apprehended and 

f irosecuted, by order of the queen, and was condemned to 
ose his right hand, as a libeller. Such was the constancy 
and loyalty of the man, that immediately after the sen- 
tence was e.vecuted, he took off his hat with his other hand, 
and, waving it over his head, cried, “ God save the queen.” 

But notwithstanding this attachment, which Elizabeth 
so openly discovered to the Duke of Anjou, the com- 
bat of her sentiments was not entirely over; and her am- 
bition, as well as prudence, rousing itself by intervals, still 
filled her breast with doubt and hesitation. Almost all the 
courtiers whom she trusted and favoured, Leicester, Plat- 
ton, and Walsingham, discovered an extreme aversion to 
the marriage ; and the ladies of her bed-chamber made no 
scruple of opposing her resolution with the most zealous 
remqnstiances.i’ Among other enemies to the match, Sir 
Philip, son of Sir Plenty Sidney, deputy of Ireland, and 
nephew to Leicester, a young man, the most accomplished 
of the age, declared himself : and he used the freedom to 
write her a letter, in which he dissuaded her from her 
present resolution, with an unusual elegance of expression, 
as well as force of reasoning. Pie told her, that the se- 
curity of her government depended entirely on the affec- 
tions of her protestaut subjects ; and she could not, by 
any measure, more effectually disgust them, than by 
espousing a prince, who was son of the perfidious Cathe- 
rine, brother to the cruel and perfidious Charles, and who 
bad himself imbrued his hands in the blood of the inno- 
cent and defenceless protestants : that the catholics were 
her mortal enemies, and believed, either that she had 
originally usurped the crown, or was now lawfully deposed 
by the Pope’s bull of excommunication ; and nothing had 
ever so much elevated their hopes as the prospect of her 
marriage with the Duke of Anjou : that her chief security, 
at jiresent, against the efforts of so numerous, rich, aiid 
united a faction, was, that they possessed no head who 
could conduct their dangerous enterprises ; and she her- 
self was rashly supplying that defect, by giving an interest 
in the kingdom to a prince, whose education had zeal- 
ously attached him to that communion : that though he 
was a stranger to the blood royal of England, the dispo- 
sitions of men were now such that they preferred the reli- 
gious to the civil connexions ; and were more influenced 
bv sympathy in theological opinions, than bv the princi- 
ples of legal and hereditary government ; that the duke 
himself had discovered a very restless and turbulentspirit ; 
and having often violated his loyalty to his elder brother 
and his sovereign, there remained no hopes that he would 
passively submit to a woman, whom he might, in quality 
of husband, think himself entitled to command : that the 
French nation, so populous, so much abounding in sol- 
dieis, so full of nobility, who were devoted to arms, and 
for some time accustomed to serve for plunder, would 
supply him with partisans, dangerous to a people unwar- 
like and defenceless, like the generality of her subjects : 


vincible rampart was still able to protect and deff 
thai so long as the throne of France was filled by 
or his posterity, it was in vain to hope that thr 
blood would insure the amity of that kingdom, pi. 
to the ina-xims of policy or the prejudices of religi' 
if ever the crown devolved on the Duke of Anj 
conjunction of France and England would prove a' 
rather than a protection, to the latter kingdom : 
example of her sister Mary was sufficient to instru- 
the danger of such connexions; and to prove 
affection and confidence of tlie English could > 
maintained, where they had such reason to appre’ 
their interests would every moment be sacrificed 
of a foreign and hostile nation; that notwithstandl 
great inconveniences, discovered by past experien 
house of Burgundy, it must be confessed, was me 
lar in the nation than the family of France ; and iv 
of chief moment, Philip was of the same commu ■! 
Mary, and was connected with her by this great 1 
interest and affection: and that, however the q’-cc 
remain childless, es'en though old age should grr- 
her, the singular felicity and glory of her reign 
preserve her from contempt ; the affections of her si 
and those of all the protestants in Europe, would 
her from danger; and her own prudence, w’ithc . 
aid or assistance, would baffle all the eflbrts of 'i 
malignant enetnies.= 

These reflections kept the queen in great anxi; 
irresolution ; and she was observed to pass '■c 1 

without any sleep or repose. At last, her .settled ’ 
prudence and ambition prevailed over her temp . 
clination ; and having sent for the Duke of 
Anjou, she had a long conference with him 
in private, where she was supposed to have nm 
apologies for breaking her former engagements. ' 
pressed great disgust on his leaving lier; threw a . 
ring which she had given him ; and tillered many 
on the mutability of women, and of islanders.!* Sc • 
he went over to his government of the Netherlani 
the confidence of the States, by a rash and violent 
on their liberties; was expelled that country; reti. 
France ; and there died. The queen, by timely i ' i 
saved herself from the numerous mischiefs wh' •* 
have attended so imprudent a marriage : and the dis 
Slate of the French monarchy prevented her from 
any effects of that resentment which she had reason 0 
from the affront so wantonly put upon that royal ” 

The anxiety of the queen, from the attempts ,\fr. 
of the English catholics, never ceased dur- 
iiig the whole course of her reign ; but the variety r 
lutions which happened in all the neighbouring kin 
was the source, sometimes of her hopes, sometime^ 
apprehensions. This year the affairs of Scotland a 
engaged her attention. The influence which the ' 
Lenox, and James Stuart, who now assumed the 
Earl of Arran, had acquired over the young king, • 
a slender foundation of authority, while the gp"". 
the nobles and all the preachers were so much discu 
with their administration. The assembly of the 
aiipointed a solemn fast; of which one of the a,- .. 
sons was, the danger to which the king was expo"’'" 
the company of wicked persons and on that ■ 
jiulpits resounded with declamations against Lem 
ran, and all the present counsellors. M'hen the ir 
the people were sufficiently prepared by these leui 
conspiracy of the nobility was formed, jirobably w 
concurrence of Elizabeth, for seizing the ^ 
person of James, at Iluthven, a seat of the ' ” 
Earl of Cowry’s; and the design, being kept 
ceeded without any opposition. The leaders in this 
prise were the Earl of Gowry himself, the Earl of 
the Lords Lindesey and Boyd, the blasters of Gian 
Oliphant, the Abbots of Dunfermline, Paisley, and 
buskenneth. Tlie king wept when he found 
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iiecessan to submit to the present necessity. He pretended 
an entire acquiescence in the conduct ot the associators; 
acknowledged the detention of his person to be acceptable 
service ; and agreed to summon both an assembly of the 
church and a convention of estates, in order to ratify that 
enterprise. 

The assembly, though they had established it as an 
invio'able rule, that the king, on no account and under no 
pretence, should ever intermeddle in ecclesiastical matters, 
made no scruple of taking civil affairs under their cogni- 
zance, and of deciding on this occasion, that the attempt of 
the conspirators was acceptable to all that fea'red God, or 
tendered the preservation of the king’s person, and pros- 
perous state of the realm. They even enjoined all the 
clergy to recommend these sentiments from the pulpit; 
and they threatened with ecclesiastical censures every man 
who should oppose the authority of the confedenated 
lords.s The convention, being composed chiefly of these 
loids themselves, added their sanction to these (iroceed- 
ings. Arran was confined a prisoner in his own house : 
Lenox, though he had power to resist, yet rather than raise 
a cndl war, or be the cause of bloodshed,^' chose to retire 
into France, where he soon after died, lie persevered to 
the last in the protestant religion, to which James had 
converted him, but which the Scottish clergy could never 
be persuaded that he had sincerely embraced. The king 
sent for his family, restored his «on to his paternal honours 
and estate, took care to establish the fortunes of all his 
otlier children ; and to his last moments never forgot the 
early friendship which he had borne their father : a strong 
1 ‘roof of the good dispositions of that prince.' 

No sooner was this revolution known m England, than 
the queen sent Sii Henry Cary and Sir Robeit Bowes to 
James, in order to con^tulate him on his deliverance 
from the pernicious counsels of Lenox and Arran ; to 
exhort him not to resent the ^eeming violence committed 
on him by the confederated lords ; and to procure from 
him permission for the return of the Ear! of Angus, who, 
ever since Morton’s fall, had lived in England. They 
easily prevailed in procuring the recall of Angus; and as 
James suspected that Elizabeth had not been entirely un- 
acquainted with the project of his detention, he thought 
proper before the English ambassadors to dissemble Ins 

. r, resentment against the authors of it. Soon 
after. La Mothe-Fenelon and Menneville 
appeared as ambassadors from France : their errand was to 
inquire concerning the situation of the king, make profes- 
sions of their master’s friendship, confirm the ancient 
league with France, and procure an accommodation be- 
tween James and the Queen of Scots. This last proposal 
gave great umbrage to the clergy ; and the assembly voted 
the settling of terms between the mother and son to be a 
most wicked undertaking. The pulpits resounded with 
declamations against the French ambassadors ; particularly 
Fenelon, whom they called the messenger of the bloody 
murderer, meaning the Duke of Guise : and as that 
minister, being knight of the Holy Ghost, wore a white 
cross on his shoulder, they commonly denominated it, in 
contempt, the badge of antichrist. The king endeavoured, 
though in vain, to repress these insolent reflections ; but 
in order to make the ambassadors some compensation, he 
desired the magistrates of Edinburgh to give them a 
splendid dinner before their departure. To prevent this 
entertainment, the clergy appointed that veiy day for a 
public fast; and finding that their orders were not re- 
garded, they employed their sermons in thundering cuises 
on the magistrates, who, by the king’s direction, had put 
this mark of respect on the ambassadors. They even 
pursued them afterwards with the censures of the church ; 
and it was with difficulty they were prevented from issuing 
the sentence of excommunication against them, on account 
of their submission to royal, preferably to clerical, autho- 
rity.'' 

What increased their alarm with regard to an aceommo- 
da'ion between James and Mary was, that the English 
ambassadors seemed to concur with the French in this 
proposal ; and the clergy were so ignorant as to believe the 
sincerity of the professions made by the former. The 
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Queen of Scots had often made overtures to j,,,.., „f 
Elizabeth, which had been entiiely neglect- ") I iiziiJeti. 
ed ; but hearing of James’s detention, she wrote a letter in 
a more pathetic and more spirited strain than usual • 
craving tne assistance of that piincess both for her own 
and her son’s liberty. She said, that the account of the 
prince’s captivity had excited her most tender concern • 
and the experience which she herself, during so many 
years, had of the extreme infelicity attending that situa- 
tion, had made her the more apprehensive lest a like fate 
should pursue her unhappy oflspnng : that the long train 
of injustice which she had undergone, the calumnies to 
which she had been exposed, were so grievous, that finding 
no place for right or truth among men, she was reduced 
to make her last appeal to Heaven, the only competent 
tribunal between princes of equal jurisdiction, degree, 
and dignity : that after her rebellious subjects, secretly 
instigated by Elizabeth’s ministers, had expelled her the 
throne, had confined her in prison, had pursued her with 
arms, she had voluntarily thrown herself under the protec- 
tion of England ; fatally allured by those reiterated pro- 
fessions of amity which had been made her, and by her 
confidence in the generosity of a friend, an ally, and a 
kinswoman : that, not content with excluding her from 
her presence, wnth supporting the usurpers of her throne, 
with contributing to the destruction of her faithful subjects, 
Elizabeth had reduced her to a worse captivity than that 
from which she had escaped, and had made her this cruel 
return for the unlimited confidence which she had reposed 
111 her; that though her resentment of such severe usage 
had never carried her further than to use some disappointed 
efforts for her deliverance, unhappy for herself, and fatal 
to others, she found the rigours of confinement daily multi- 
plied upon her, and at length carried to such a height, that 
It surpassed the bounds of all human patience any longer 
to endure them : that she was cut off from all communi- 
cation, not only with the rest of mankind, but with her 
only son ; and her maternal fondness, which was now 
more enlivened by their unhappy sympathy m situation, 
and was her sole remaining attachment to this world, 
deprived even of that melancholy solace which letters or 
messages could give : that the bitterness of her sorrows, 
still more than her close confinement, had preyed upon 
her health, and had added the insufferable w’eight of 
bodily infirmity to all those other calarnities under which 
she laboured : that while the daily experience of her 
maladies opened to her the comfortable prospect of an 
approaching deliverance into a region wliere pain and 
sorrow are no more, her enemies envied her that last con- 
solation; and, having secluded her from every joy on 
earth, had done what in them lay to debar her from all 
hopes in her future and eternal existence : that the exer- 
cise of her religion was refused her; the use of those 
sacred rites in which she had been educated ; the com- 
merce with those holy ministers whom Heaven had 
appointed to receive the acknowledgment of our trans- 
gressions, and to seal our penitence by a solemn re-admis- 
sion into heavenly favour and forgiveness : tliL it was in 
vain to complain of the rigours of persecution exercised 
in other kingdoms, when a queen and an innocent woman 
was excluded from an indulgence which never \et, m the 
most barbarous countries, had been denied to the meanest 
and most obnoxious malefactor : that could she ever be 
induced to descend from that royal dignity in which pro- 
vidence had placed her, or depart from herappeal to Heaven, 
there was only one other tribunal to which she could ap- 
peal from all her enemies; to the justice and humanity of 
Elizabeth’s own breast, and to that lenity winch, uninflu- 
enced by malignant counsel, she would naturally be in- 
duced to exercise towards her: and that she finally entreat- 
ed her to resume her natural disposition, and to reflect on 
the support, as well as comfort, which she might receive 
from her son and herself, if, joining the obligations of gra- 
titude to the ties of blood, she would deign to raise them 
from their present melancholy situation, and reinstate 
them in that liberty and authority to which they were 
entitled.' 

Elizabeth was engaged to obstruct Mary’s restoration, 

1 Spotswood, p. 328. * ^ IIjuI. p 324, 

1 C.ttnden, p. 489. 
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cliiefly because she Foresaw an unhapp_^ alternative attend- 
ing that event. If this princess recovoi'ed any < oiisider.thle 
share of authority in Scotland, her resentment, ambition, 
zeal, and connexioiis bolli domestic and foiPi«u, nui;Iit 
lender her a danfjerous noiirhliour to Ensrl.ind, and eriardc 
hei, after suppressint; the jirotest.int paity .iiiinni; her sub- 
jects, to revive those pretensions whith she li.id foi merit 
advanecd to the eioun, and uhieh her isirtisans in both 
hinploins still supported vith urrat iiiilnstrt and assur- 
ance. If she were leinsl.Ued in ]io\\et e\itli' siiili strict 
liniitations as could not be biohen, sbe niieht be ebsjrusted 
tvitliliL'i sitn.itloii ; and (Ij me abroad, form more despcr.ite 
attempts tb m ant sotireien vbo li.id a rtowii to bayard 
would tMllmelt uiidiil.il e. M.irt hei self, sensible of these 
ditiieidties, and (out lined b\ evpeiieme th.it Elizabeth 
Mould lor cier deb ir ber ibe Ibroiie, teas now become 
more hunible in ber tt isbrs ; ,inil as .lee and infirniities had 
repiessed those seiitinients of ambition bt ttbieli she had 
lormcrly been .so imieb ai to. bed, sbe tt.is wiltiiie to sacri- 
fice all her hopes oftji.mddn m order to obtain a little 
hberty ; a blcssmi; to ubnh she n.itnrdlt aspired uitli the 
londe-t impatienee. She pro|iostd therelore, that she 
should be asseicialcil with brr son in the title to the crown 
of Scotland, but th.'t the adminisinitioii slionld reinani 
solely 111 bull : and she was eontent to Ine in I'.iiitland in 
a pritaie station, and even under a kind of restraint ; lint 
Math some more hberty, both for evcreisc and company, 
than she had eiiinvcd .suite the first discmcrt of liir ni- 
tn!.mcs Math the Ibike of Norfolk Ihit Isltz.ibelb, afraid 
lest such a loose method of "u irdiiic her Motihl f.iciht.ite 
hir tsca|ie into Franre or Sp.ini, or at least would en- 
< otiraite and incnaso hei partisans, and enable her to con- 
duet those m'neues to wlneh she had alre.idv discotered 
so strotij; a propi nsitt, was sei ri tly dctcrmim d todi nj liei 
reipiests; and, iboneli she fiiL'iHd to assent to them’, she 
well knew how to disipponit the espectalioiis of the tin- 
h.ip[n princess. While l.i no\ nKiinl.niied Ins anthoritv 
111 .'sfollatid, she m\tr L'.ne .ui\ iiplt to all the apphea’- 
lioiis made to litr In the .''i ottisb ipii in ; at pn 'i nt, 
when In r OM n I rs.itures had at ipiin d possession of the 
b’oitriimi 111. she was n sohi d to throw tbeiiilmm ol n fusal 
upon tlieiii ; and pn lenilii.c’ tb it imlbm" fnrtbi r m.k re- 
ipiircd to a pirfeet ai (.-imnioil.ition than the eoiuiirrimce 
eif the coimi il of slate m .Si oil nid, she orderi d In r ambas- 
sador, Iiowis, to opt n the nieointion lor .Man’s libirtv, 
and bir a«siir i.uion with liir son ni the title to the erowii. 
Ihonchsbe steiiiid to in.iki this i onci s.mn to Man, she 
refused her the blurti ol si ndiii;; .in\ aiiib iss.iilor of ber 
own; and tb.it prmuss lonlil r.isilv lonjeetnre I'roni tins 
eirnimst nil e what would be the ri «nlt of the pret* nded 
nevociatinii. The prm touncil ol Siotland, nistivatid bv 
the ell re\ , riji I li d ail lri,il> ; and , 1 . tines, whow.is now a 
c.iptne in their bands, aihrmid tbit be h.id iiieir aere'ed 
to an assoiiation with Ins motbrr, •mil tb.it the in.itter bad 
linn eom; fnrtbei tb.iii some loose proiios.ils for tint 
purpose." 

J he alknrs of ,Srntl.uul rLinamid not Ion;: to the present 
situation. .Iaine«, impititnl of nstraml, m.ide Ins esi.ipe 
horn bis 1 eepers ; and ih me to. S'. Andrew s, sumiponeil bis 
b lends and |iartisaiis to'attnid bini. 'J’he Earls of Arcrie, 

1 larsbal, i\] out rose, and llotbes, Insiened to p i\ tin ir dul\ 
to tbcir soMieien; and the opposite party found them- 
selves unable to resist so powirlul a eombinalion. 'J’bev 
were olferid a p-irdoii upon tbeir submission, and an ac- 
kiiowlodttment of tlieir I mil m seizint: the kind’s person, 
and resirainine Inm bom bis bin rty .Some of tliLiii ac- 
cept! il of the terms; the eri .iti r miinlHr, p.irticiilarU 
Aiittus, ilamilton, AI.irr«‘, fJkiinis, b ft the coniitrv, and 
took shelter in Irrland or Lneland, wbcie llirv were iiro- 
tected by Ebzabrtb. The Eirl of Arran w. is’ recalled to 
court ; and the nrilcontents, who lonlil not brook the au- 
thority of Leno\, a man of eirtiie and mndtraiion, found 
that by their rtsist.mce thej bad thrown all |tower inlo the 
hands of a person whose counsels were as violent as his 
manners were proflieate." 

Lliz.abelb wiote a letter to .lames; in whieli she cpioled 


a moral sentence from Isocrates, and indirectly reproach- 
ed him with inconstanei, and a breach of ins engave- 
ments. .Tames, in his rejilv, justified his measures ; and 
rei diated by tiirnmi: two passaets of Isociates apainst 
hn .v .She ne\t sent W’alsinttbarn on an embassy to him ; 
and her ibief purpose in employin': that aeed minister in 
an (rrand whore so little business was to be transacted, 
was to le.irii, from a man of so much ])enetration and ex- 
perience, the real cliaiacti r ol .Tames. This youn:: prince 
jiosscsscd Kood [larts, though not accompanied with. that 
vitjouranrl industrs which Ins station required ; and as he 
excelled in General discourse and coinersation, ^\'alsin;:- 
ham entertained a lusher idea of his talents than he was 
afterwards found, when real business was transacted, to 
have fully merited.s The account which he cave his mis- 
tress induced her to tre.at .lames thenceforth with soipe 
moie reeard than she had hitherto been inclined to pa\ him. 

The Kmc of Scots, persevermc m bis pro- 
sent view., summonctl a parliament ; where 
It was enacted, that no clercyman should presume in his 
sermons to utter l.dsp, untrue, or .scand.dous speeches 
ac.imsl the kinj:, the council, or the public me.isures, or to 
meddle, in an improper manner, with the affiirs of his 
tn.ijesty and the states.'' The clerey, findiii'; that the pul- 
pit would be no loncer a s.mctuary for them, were ex- 
tremely ofl’cndcd : they said that the kmc w'as 1 ecome 
jmpish 111 his heart ; and they cave their adversaries the 
e[iitbets of cross libertmts, belh-cods, and infamous jier- 
sons.' The violent conduct of Arran soon broiicht over 
the popularity to their side. The I'hirl of Gowrj , tlioncli 
pirdoned for the laic attrmpt, was commuted to prison, 
was tried on some new aceus,itions, condemned, and c\' - 
cnied. IM iny mnorenl persons .sulfvr‘'d from the tcranin 
of this fn ourilc; and the b.mislicd lords, bemc assisted bv 
l.liz.ibelh, now found the lime f.nnumble for the recoiti’i 
of their estates .and authority. Afp-r the\ had bitn foileil 
in one attempt upon Slirlinc, ihej prev.iiled in another; 
and, bemc admitted to the kmc’s |iresLnee, were p irdoned, 
and restored to Ins f.noiir. 

Armii MILS lit cradl'd from authoritj ; de|'n\ed of that 
Csfite and title which he hail usurped; and the whole 
country stemed to be composed to tr.nupnllit\. Elizi- 
bctli, after opposiiic, ilurinc some time, the i ledit of the 
f.ivourite, had found it more expedient. Is fore his f.dl, to 
compound all dill’erences with him. In me ms of D.nison, 

.1 minister whom she sent to Scotland : 1 ul liavnic more 
(onlidenre in the lords whom she li.id lidped to restore, 
she w.is pleisfd with this alteration oftiUnis; .mil main- 
t.uiitd a cood correspondence with the new couit and 
inniistry of .lames. 

Thc-e rcMdutioiis m Scotland would haic t nnipir » ipj in 
been recarded as of small importance to the 
repoM' and seiurils of Ebz.ibcth, had her own subjects 
bieii eiitircli united, and had not the zeal of the catholics, 
excited by constraint more properly than persecution, 
daily threatened her with some dancerous insurreelion. 

'1 he % icilante of the mimstrrs, ]iarticularly of Hurleich and 
\\ alsmcham, w. IS raised m propoition to the activity of 
the malcontents; and i-an\ arts, which had been blam- 
able 111 a more |iearcfnl coiernmeni, were cmploecd in 
detcctinc coiispir.icies, and eeen discoyerme the sec'ret in- 
clinations III men. Counterfeit letters were written m the 
name of the (Juetn ol .Scots, or of the Enclish exiles, and 
jirivately conyeyed to the houses of the catholics; spies 
were hired to obsenetbc actions and discourse of .sus- 
pected persons ; infnrmtsrs wcrccouiitciiantcd : and tboiuji 
the sa'j.icity of these two urcat ministers helped them to 
disimmiish the true bom the f.ilse intelligence, mant ca- 
Ininnifs were no doubt hearkened to, and .all the subjeets, 
particularly the catholics, kept in the utmost anx'iety and 
inipiietude. Henry I’lerct, Earl of Northumberland, 
brother to the earl beheaded some years before, and Philip 
Howard, Earl of .Arundel, son of the unfortunate Duke 
of Norfolk, fell under suspicion ; and the latter was, bv 
order of council, confined to his own house. I'rancis 
illiroumortnn, a [irivate "ent'eman, was committed to 
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custoQy, on account of a letter which he had Avritten to 
the Queen of Scots, and which Avas intercepted. Lord 
Pallet and Charles Arundel, Avho had been engaged AA-ith 
him in treasonable designs, immediately AA'ithdrew beyond 
sea. Throgmorton confessed that a plan for an inA’asion 
and insuirection had been laid ; and though, on his tiial, 
he Avas desirous of retracting this confession, and imputing 
It to the fear of torture, he AA-as found guilty, and executed, 
hlendoza, the Spanish ambassador, hai’ing promoted this 
conspiracy, AA as ordered to depart the kingdom ; and Wade 
Avas sent into Spam to excuse his dismission, and to desire 
the king to send another ambassador in his place ; but 
Philip Avould not so much as admit the English ambassa- 
dor to lus presence. Creighton, a Scottish Jesuit, coming 
OA-er on boaid a vessel Avhich aa'us seized, tore some papers, 
Avitli an intention of throAving them into the sea ; liut the 
Avind bloAving them back upon the ship, they Avere pieced 
together, and discoveied some dangerous secrets.* 

Many of those conspiracies Avcre, Avith great appearance 
of reason, imputed to the intrigues of the Queen of Scots;" 
and as her name Avas employed in all of them, the council 
tliought that they could not use too many precautions 
against the danger of her claims, and the lestless activity 
of her temper. She AA-as removed from under the care of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, AA’ho, though vigilant and faithful 
in that trust, had also "been indulgent to his prisoner, par- 
ticularly Avith regard to air and exercise : and she Avas 
committed to the custody of Sir Amias Paulet, and Sir 
Drue Drun' ; men of honour, but inflexible in their care 
and attention. An association Avas also set on foot by the 
Earl of Leicester and other courtiers ; and as Elizabeth 
Avas beloved by the Avhole nation, except the more zealous 
catholics, men of all ranks Avillmgly flocked to the sub- 
scription of It. The purport of this'association was to de- 
fend the queen, to revenge her death, or any injury com- 
mitted against her, and to exclude from tlie thione all 
claimants, Avliat title soever they might possess, by Avhose 
suggestion, or for Avliose behoof, any violence should be 
oft'ered to her majesty “ Tlie Queen of Scots was sensible 
that this association was levelled against her ; and to re- 
moA’e all suspicion from herself, she also desned to .sub- 
scribe it. 

ei(i Nov. Elizabeth, that she might the more dis- 
A parliament, courage malcontents, by shoAving them the 
concurrence of the nation in her favour, summoned a new 
parliament; and she met witli that dutiful attachment 
Avhich she expected. The association was confirmed by 
parliament; and a clause Avas added, by which the queen 
Avas empowered to name commissioneis for the trial of 
any pretender to the croAvn, who should attempt or imagine 
any invasion, insurrection, or assassination against her. 
Upon condemnation, pronounced by these commissioners, 
the guilty person was excluded from all claim to the suc- 
cession, and was further punishable as her majesty should 
direct. And for the greater security, a council of regency, 
in case of the queen’s violent death, Avas appointed to 
govern the kingdom, to settle the succession, and to take 
vengeance for that act of treason.^ 

A severe lavvAA-as also enacted against Jesuits and popish 
priests. It Avas ordained that they should depart the king- 
dom within forty days ; that those Avho should remain 
beyond that time, or should afterAvards return, should be 
guilty of treason ; that those Avho harboured or relieved 
them should be guilty of felony ; that those who were edu- 
cated in seminaries, if they returned not in six months 
after notice given, and submitted not themselves to the 
queen, before a bishop, or two justices, should be guilty 
of treason ; and that if any, so submitting themselves, 
should Avithin ten years approach the court, or come with- 
in ten miles of it, their submission should be void.r By 
this laAv, the exercise of the catholic religion, which had 
formerly been prohibited under lighter penalties, and 
AA’hich was in many instances connived at, Avas totally sup- 
pressed. In the subsequent part of the queen’s reign, the 

t Camden, p. 499. u Slr> pe, aoI. iii. p. C46. 

u State Inals, \ol. i. p. ICC, IC"?. 

X 27 Eliz. cap. 1. y Ibid cap. 2. 

z Some even of (hose who defend (he queen’s measures allow, that in (en 
years fitt\ piiests weie executed, anil fifty-fne banished. Camden, p. f>49. 

a Besides the petition after-mentioned, another proot of the prevalency 
of the puritans among the Commons, was their passing a bill for the re\e- 


law AA'as sometimes executed by the capital punishment of 
priests; and though the partisans of that princess asserted 
that they Avere punished for their treason, not their relimon 
the apology must only be understood in this sense,''that 
the laAV Avas enacted on account of the treasonable vieAvs 
and attempts of the sect, not that every individual Avho 
suffered the penalty of the laAv was convicted of treason.^ 
The catholics therefore might noAv Avith justice complain 
of a violent persecution; Avhich we may safely affirm, m 
spite of the rigid and bigoted maxims of that age, not to 
be the best method of converting them, or of reconciling 
them to the established government and religion. 

The parliament, besides arming the queen with these 
poAvers, granted her a supply of one subsidy and tAvo fif- 
teenths. The only circumstance in Avliich their proceed- 
ings AA-ere disagreeable to her, Avas an application made by 
the Commons for a further reformation in ecclesiastical 
matters. Yet even in this attempt, which affected her, as 
well as them, in a delicate point, they discovered how 
much they were overawed by her authority. The majority 
of the House Avere puritans, or inclined to that sect;" but 
the severe reprimands Avhich they had already, in former 
sessions, met Avith from the throne, deterred them from 
introducing any bill concerning religion ; a proceeding 
Avhich Avould have been interpreted as an encroachment on 
the prerog.itive : they were content to proceed by Avay of 
humble petition, and that not addressed to her majesty, 
AA'hich Avould liaA’e given offence, but to the House of Lords, 
or rather the bishops, avIio had a seat in that House, and 
from Avhom alone they AA'ere Avilling to receive all advances 
towards reformation i** a strange departure from Avhat Ave 
noAv appiehend to be the dignity of the Commons. 

The Commons desired, m their humble petition, that no 
bishop should exercise his function of ordination but Avith 
the consent and concurrence of six presbyters : but this 
demand, as it really introduced a change of ecclesiastical 
government, Avas firmly rejected by the prelates. They 
desired that no cleigyman should be instituted into any 
benefice Avithout previous notice being given to the parish, 
that they might examine Avhether there lay any objection 
to his life or doctrine : an attempt tOAvards a popular 
model, Avhich naturally met Avith the same fate. In an- 
other article of the petition, they prayed tliat the bishops 
should not insist upon every ceremony, or deprive incum- 
bents for omitting part of the service : as if uniformity in 
public Avorship had not been established by laAv; or as if 
the prelates had been endoAved Avith a dispensing poAver. 
They complained of abuses AA'hich prevailed in pronouncing 
the sentence of excommunication, and they entreated the 
reverend fathers to think of some laAV for the remedy of 
these abuses; implying, that those matters Avere too high 
for the Commons of themselves to attempt. 

But the most material article Avhich the Commons touch- 
ed upon in their petition, Avas the court of ecclesiastical 
commission, and tne oath ex officio, as it was called, exact- 
ed by that court. This is a subject of such importance as 
to merit some explanation. 

The first primate after the queen’s acces- tii^ ccclesi.is- 
sion Avas Parker ; a man rigid in exacting '‘""i ""“r*. 
conformity to the established Avorship, and in punishing, 
by fine or deprivation, all the puritanical clergymen Avho 
attempted to innovate any thing in the habits, ceremonies, 
or liturgy of the church. He died in 1575; andivas suc- 
ceeded by Grindal, Avho, as he himself was inclined to 
the ncAv sect, Avas Avith great difficulty brought to execute 
the laAA's against them, or to punish the nonconforming 
clergy. He declined obeying the queen’s orders for the 
suppression of prophesyings, or the assemblies of the 
zealots in private houses, Avhich she apprehended had 
become so many academies of fanaticism; and for this 
offence she had, by an order of the star-chamber, se- 
questered him from his archiepiscopal function, and con- 
fined him to his oavti house. Upon his death, Avhich 
happened in 1583, she determined not to fall into the 

rent obserrancp of .Sundai', which they termed the Sabbath, and (he de- 
pnvms the people of tliose amusements which they were accustomed to 
take on that day. D’Bwes. p 315. It was a strons symptom of a con- 
Irari' spirit in the upper House, that they proposed to add Wednesday to 
the fast-days, and to prohibit entirely the ealmff of flesh on tliat day. 
DT.wes. p. 373 
b IVUwes, p. 357. 
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same error in. Imr next choice; anil she naineil Whit^ift, 
a zealous churchman, who liad already signalized his pen in 
controversy, and who, having in vain ntteninted to con- 
vince the puritans by arguinciit, was now resolved to open 
their CNCs by power, and by the execution of penal st.i- 
tutes. He inlopned the mieeii that all the spiritual au- 
thority lodged in the prel.iles wa.s iiisi^niricant without 
the sanction of the crown ; and its there was no ecclesias- 
tical coininissioii at that liiiie in foice, he en*;ai;eil her to 
issue a new one, more arbitrary tli.iii any of the former, 
and convcyini; nioie unliniiled aulhority.c She appoint- 
ed fort\-funr coiiimissioiu i-., twelve of whom weie eccle- 
siaslies; three commissioners made a ipiornm ; the juris- 
diction of the court extended oter the whole kin;;duni, 
and over all orders of men; and every circiiinstance of 
its authority, and all its methods of piociediii;;, were 
contniry to the clearest principles of l.iw and natur.il 
cipiity. The cominissioneib were empowered to visit and 
relorm all i rrors, heresies, sehisms, in a word, to regulate 
all o|iinionSj as well as to punish all breach of nnifornntv 
in the exercise of public worship. They ware directed to 
make inquiry, not only by the Ic'.mI methods of jurit s and 
xvitiiesscs, but by all other tiie.ms and w.ixs which thev 
could devise; th.it is, by the rack, by torture, by inquisi- 
tion, by imprisonment. Where they found n.ison to sus- 
pect any person, they mieht administer to Inin an oath, 
called tr e///V.(i, bv whieh he w.is hound to answer all 
questions, and miulit thereby be obliged to accuse himself 
or his most intini.ite friend. The fines which thev levieil 
were iliseretioii.iry, and often occ.isioned the tot.il ruin of 
the ollender, contrary to the est.ibhshcil laws of the king- 
dom. Tile miprisonnient to which they coiideniiied any 
delinquent w.is liinitid by no rule but their own ple.CMire. 
They as aimed ,r power of imposinj; on the cletuv wh.it 
new .irticlcs of subscription, and coiisecpiently of f.utll, 
they lhoui;ht proper. Tiioni;h .ill otlur sinrUu.d courts 
Were .subject, since the Keforni.ition, to inhibitions ftoiii 
the supreine courts of l.iw, tlu' ccch si.istic.d eoinnus,iuncrs 
were exempted fioni th.it l(;.'d jiiri aliction, .iiid w,re 
li.ible to no control. .\nd the more to eiil.ir^e tluir.iu- 
thorny, they were einpowernl to punish .ill incests, adul- 
tcrii s, lornic.itions : all ontrarjes, mishehaviouts, and dis- 
orders in ni.irri.ir;e : .ind the punishnients which thev 
iniuht inilicl, were .ii cordin;; to tlicir wisdom, conscience, 
and discretion. In a word, this court was .1 real iiu/tiisi- 
tioii ; .ntended with .ill the iniquities, res well res cruellies, 
iiisep.ir.ible from that iribnn.d. And .is the jiirisdiclion of 
the ccele.sl.istiial court w.is deslriictive of all l.iw, so its 
erection W.IS deemed bvinuivaniere nsurp.ilion of this 
imperious prim ess; and h.id no other foundation lliriii a 
eliuse of a sl.ilute, nsturin:; the .supreinicy to the crown, 
.ind einpoweriiie the so\ireir;ii to appoint cummissioners 
fur exircisin” lh.it preto:,'rili\e. lint prero^-.lllve in eemr.il, 
e.s|Hci.illv the suprein.iey, w.es supposed in that aue to 
involve powits winch no law, precedent, or reason, could 
limit and determine. 

Hut thoiiuh the Commons, m their humble petition to 
the prelates, h.id toucheil so eenlly and submissivelv on 
lie ecclesiastical c'riev.inees, the queen, inn spei eh from 
the throne at the end of the se-ssion, coiihl not forbear 
t.ikiii" notice of their presiimptioii, and reproving them for 
those murmurs, which, fur fe.ir of olfeiidin:; her, thev had 
|ironuiinced so low, as not ilireclly to reach her rov. dears. 
.Mler uiviiJi; them some "i iier.il thanis for their .iltacli- 
nit nt to hir, and m.ikiiii^ professions of .itlection to her 
siiliji ets, she told them, that whoever found fault with the 
church, threw a skuider upon her, since she was appointed 
I'j/ Giiil supreme ruler oier it, and no heresies or schisms 
could piev.iit ill the kinirdom but by her permission anil 
jieijlieence : that some abuses must nceess.inly h.ive place 
in every thini:; but she warned the prelates to be vv.itih- 
ful ; for if she found them careless of their ch.irj;e», .she 
w.is fully delermiiied to depose them : that she w.cs com- 
monly siqiposcd to have employed herself in iii.inv studies, 
paiticiil.irlv philosophical, (liy 'which I suppose she meant 
theulo;;icaf,) and she would confess that few, whosC leisure 
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had not allowed them to make profession of science, had 
read or rellccted more : that as she could discern the 
presumption of many, in curiously canvassinii; the Scrip- 
tures, and starting innovations, she would no longer endure 
this licentiousness ; but meant to guide her people, by 
God'.s rule, in the just mean between the corruptions of 
Home, and the errors of modern sectaries : anil that as 
the llomanists were the inveterate enemies of her person, 
•SO the other innovators were dangerous to all kingly 
gijvornnient; and under the colour of preaching the word 
of God, presumed to exercise their private judgment, and 
to censure the actions of the prince."* 

From the whole of this transaction we may observe, 
that the Gommoiis, in making their general application to 
the ijre'ates, ics well as in some particular articles of their 
petition, showed themselves wholly ignor.int, no less than 
the queen, of the principles of liberty, and a legal constitu- 
tion. And it may not be unworthy of'remark, that Elirrbeth, 
so fir from yielding to the displeasure of the parliament 
against the ecclesi.islical commission, granted, before the 
end of her reign, a new commission ; in which she enlarged, 
rather than restrained, the powers of the commissioners.*" 
During this session of p.irliament there was discovered 
a coiispir.icy, width much increased the general animosity 
against the catholics, and still further widened the breacli 
between the religious parties. William J’arry, a catholic 
gentleman, had received the queen's pardon for a crime, 
by which he was exposed to cxipital punishment ; and, 
having obtained permission to travel, he retired lo Mil.an, 
and made open profession of his religion, which he had 
concealed wlnle he remained in Kngl.uid. He was hero 
persuaded by I’.ilmio, a jesiiit, that he could not |)erforin 
.1 more menlorloiis action than to take aw.ry the life of his 
sovereign and his beiief.ictre.ss ; the niiiicib, Campeggio, 
when consulted, approved extremely of this pious under- 
taking; and I’atrv, though still .igil.iled with doubLs, 
cxiine to P.iris, witli an intention of passing over to Eng- 
l.ind, and executing Ids hloodv purpose. He vva.s here 
encouraged in the design by Tliomie) ^lorgan, a geiitlc"- 
iiian of gre.it credit in the p.irly ; and thougli Watts and 
.soim- other t-.itholie priests lolil him that the eiiierprise 
was criniinal and impious, he preferred the ■lulliority of 
U.igg.izzoni, the nuncio at Paris, and dcleriniiicd to persist 
in Ills nsolution. He here wrote a letter to the Pope, 
which W.IS conveved to cardinal Como; he communicaled 
Ids intention to the holy fuller; .mil cr.ived his absolution 
and |iaternal kiiediclibn. He received .in answer from 
the cardinal, by which he found that his jmrpose was 
extremely appl.mdeil ; and he came over to England with 
a full ilisign of cxirrying it into execution. So deeply are 
the senlimenls of morility engraved in the human breast, 
ih.ii it is dillicnit even for the prejudices of filse religion 
lot illy lo elfice them ; and this bigoted assicssin resolved, 
betore he came to extremities, lo try everv other expedient 
for allevi.iling the persecutions nndcr wfdcli the catliolics 
at lh.ii lime l.ihoured. He found means of being intro- 
duccil lo the queen ; .’cssiired her that many conspinicie.s 
were funned against her: and exhorted her,’as she tender- 
id her life, lo give the Itoin.inisls some more indulgenee 
in the exercise of their religion : but, lest he should be 
templed, by the opiKirltimly, lo icssassinate her, he alwavs 
came lo court unprovided with every olfeiisive weapon. 
He even found ineMiis to be elected member of parliament, 
and h.iving made a vehement harangue against the .severe 
fives enacted this fist session, was committed to ciistodv 
for his freedom, and sequestered from the House. His 
failure in these attempts conlirnied him the more in his 
former re'sulution ; and he communicated his intention to 
Nevil, who entered ze.iloiisly into the design, and was de- 
termined lo have a share in the merits of its execution. A 
bo ik, newly published by Dr. Allen, afterwards created a 
cardinal, served further to elfice all their scruples vvith 
legard to the murder of an heretical iirince; and having 
a"rced to shoot the queen while she should be taking the 
air on hor.seb.ick, they resolved, if thev could not make 
their escape, to s.icrilice their lives in fulfilling a duty so 
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agreeable, as tliev imagined, to llie will of God and to true 
religion. But wlide they were watching an opportunity 
for the e.xecution of their purpose, the Earl of A\ estmore- 
land happened to die m exile ; and as Nevil iras next heir 
to that iamih, he began to entertain hopes, that by doing 
some acceptable service to the queen, he might recover the 
estate and honours, which had been forfeited by the re- 
bellion of the last earl. He betrajed the whole conspi- 
racy to the ministers ; and Parry, being thrown into prison, 
confessed the guilt, both to them and to the jury who 
tried bun. The letter from Cardinal Como, being pro- 
duced in court, put Parry’s narrative beyond all question ; 
and that criminal, having received sentence of death,'' suf- 
fered the punishment which the law appointed for his 
tre.asonable conspiracy .e 

These bloody designs now appeared every where as the 
result of that ’bigoted spirit by which the two religions, 
especially the catholic, were at this time actuated. Somer- 
ville, a gentleman of the county of \Varwick, somewhat 
disordered in his understanding, had heard so much of the 
merit attending the assassination of heretics and persecu- 
tors, that he came to London with a view of murdering 
the queen ; but having betrayed his design by some ex- 
travagances, he Tias thrown into prison, and there perished 
The affairs nf voluntary death.h About the same 

fhe Lo« Coun- time Baltarar Gerard, a Burgundian, under- 
took and executed the same design against 
the Prince of Orange ; and that great man perished at 
Delft, by the hands of a desperate assassin, who, with a 
resolution worthy of a better cause, sacrificed his own 
life, in order to destroy the famous restorer and protector 
of religious liberty. The Flemings, who regarded that 
prince as their father, were filled with great sorrow, as well 
when they considered the miserable end of so brave a pa- 
triot, as tneir own forlorn condition from the loss of so 
powerful and prudent a leader, and from therapid progress 
of the Spanish arms. The Prince of Parma had made 
every year great advances upon them, had reduced several 
of the provinces to obedience, and had laid close siege to 
Antwerp, the richest and most populous city of the Nether- 
lands, whose subjection, it xvas foreseen, would give a 
mortal blow to the already declining affairs of the revolted 
provinces. The only hopes which remained to them arose 
from the prospect of foreign succour. Being well ac- 
quainted with the cautious and fi-ugal maxims of Eliza- 
beth, they expected better success in France ; and, in the 
view of engaging Henry to embrace their defence, they 
A. D 1585 tendere'J nim the sovereignty of their pro- 
vinces. But the present condition of that 
monarchy obliged the king to reject so advantageous an 
offer. The Duke of Anjou’s death, which he thought 
xyould have tended to restore public tranquillity, by de- 
livering him from the intrigues of that prince, plunged him 
into the deepest distress ; and the King of Navarre, a pro- 
fessed hugonot, being next heir to the crown, the Duke of 
Guise took thence occasion to revive the catholic league, 
and to urge Henry, by the most violent expedients, to seek 
the exclusion of that brave and virtuous prince. Henry 
himself, though a zealous catholic, yet, because he declined 
complying with their precipitate measures, became an ob- 
ject of aversion to the league ; and as his zeal, in practising 
all the superstitious observances of the Romish church, 
was accompanied with a very licentious conduct in private 
life ; the catholic faction, in contradiction to universal ex- 
perience, embraced thence the pretext of representing his 
devotion as mere deceit and hypocrisy. Finding his au- 
thority to decline, he was obliged to declare war against 
the hugonots, and to put arms into the hands of the league, 
whom, both on account of their dangerous pretensions at 
home, and their close alliance with Philip, he secretly re- 
garded as his most dangerous enemies. Constrained by 
the same policy, he dreaded the danger of associating 
himself with the revolted protestants in the Low Coun- 


f stale Trials, lol.i. p. 103,& seq. Strype, vol. iii. p.e55. fz sen. 

S 1 his year, the Carl of Isorthumherlanfl, brother to the carl beheaded 
some years betore, had been ensaged in a conspiracy with Lnrii Pasetfor 
me deliierance or the Oiieen oi Scots. lie was thrown into the Tower; 
and beincr (onscioiis that his puilt could be proved upon him. at least, that 
sentence uoiild inlallibly be pronounced against him, be freed hitnsell from 
,1'Vn prosecution by a voluntary death. He shot himselt in the breast 
maa. • A'"'!',',''''.®’*™® lime the Karl of Arundel, son of theuntor- 

tunateHuke of ^ orlolk, baling entered into some exceptionable measiiics, 
and retlecting on the unhappy fate winch had attended Ins laniily, indea- 
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tries, and was obliged to renounce that inviting opportu- 
nity of revenging himself for all the hostile intrigues and 
enterprises of Philip. “ 

The States, reduced to this extremity, sent over a so- 
lemn embassy to London, and made anew an offer to the 
queen, of acknowledging her for their sovereign, on con- 
dition of obtaining her protection and assistance. Eliza- 
beth’s wisest counsellors were divided in opinion with re- 
gard to the conduct which she should hold in this critical 
and importailt emergence. Some advised her to reject the 
offer of the States, and represented the imminent dangers 
as xvell as injustice, attending the acceptance of it. Thej- 
said, that the suppression of rebellious subjects was the 
common cause of all sovereigns, and any encouragement 
gix’en to the revolt of the Flemings might prove the exam- 
ple of a like pernicious licence to the English : that, though 
princes were bound by the laws of the Supreme Being not 
to oppress their subjects, the people never were entitled to 
forget all duty to tlieir sovereign, or transfer, from every 
fancy or disgust, or even from the justest ground of com- 
plaint, their obedience to any other master : that the 
queen, in the succours hitherto afforded the Flemings, had 
considered them as labouring under oppression, not as en- 
titled to freedom ; and had intended only to admonish 
Philip not 1o persevere in his tyranny, without any view 
of ravishing from him those provinces which he enjoyed by 
hereditary right from his ancestors : that her situation in 
Ireland, and even in England, would afford that powerful 
monarch sufficient opportunity of retaliating upon her; 
and siie must thenceforth expect that, instead of secretly 
I fomenting faction, he would openly emploj his whole force 
in the piotection and defence of the catliohcs : that the 
Pope would undoubtedly unite his spiritual arms to the 
temporal ones of Spam : and that the queen would soon 
repent her making so precarious an acquisition in foreign 
countries, by exposing her own dominions to the most 
imminent danger.' 

Other counsellors of Elizabeth maintained a contrary 
opinion. They asserted, that the queen had not, even from 
the beginning of her reign, but certainly had not at present, 
the choice, whether she would embrace friendship or hos- 
tility with Philip : that by the whole tenor of that prince’s 
conduct it appeared, that his sole aims vere, the extend- 
ing of his empire, and the entire subjection of the protest- 
ants, under the specious pretence of maintaining the 
catholic faith : that the provocations which she had already 
given him, joined to his general scheme of policy, would 
for ever render him her implacable enemy ; and as soon 
as he had subdued liis revolted subjects, be would un- 
doubtedly fall, with the whole force of his united empire, 
on her defenceless state: that the only question uas, 
whether she xvould maintain a war abroad, and supported 
by allies, or xvait till the subjection of all the confederates 
of England should give her enemies leisure to begin their 
hostilities in the bowels of tlie kingdom : that the revolted 
provinces, though in a declining condition, possessed still 
considerable force ; and by the assistance of England, by 
the advantages of their situation, and by their mVeterate 
antipathy to Philip, might still be enabled to maintain the 
contest against the Spanish monarchy : that their maritime 
power, united to the queen’s, would give her entire secu- 
rity on the side from which alone she could be assaulted, 
and would even enable her to make inroads on Philip’s 
dominions, both in Europe and the Indies : that a war 
xvhich xvas necessary could never be unjust; and self- 
defence was concerned, as well in preventing certain dan- 
gers at a distance, as in repelling any immediate invasion ; 
and that, since hostility with Spain was .the unavoidable 
consequence of the present interests and situations of the 
two monarchies, it was better to compensate that clanger 
and loss by the acquisition of such important provinces to 
the English empire.*' 

Amidst these opposite counsels, the queen, apprehen- 

\oured lo depart secretly be\ond sea, bnf vas di«co\ere(l and tlirown into 
the 'lower. In 1587, this nolilenian uas hroucht to his trial for hieh trea- 
son ; chiefly becau'se he had elropped some expr(<tsions ofatrcction to the 
Spaniards, and had afhrmed that he woiiltl have masses said tor the success 
ol the Armada. Ills Peeis found him ‘.’uilty ot treason • this severe sen- 
tence was not executed , but Arundel never let ov» red his liberty. He died 
a prisoner in 15^5, He carrud his lelij’inus ausitrities so tar, that they 
were believed the immediate cause of histleath. 
h Camden, p. 495. i Ibid, p 5o7. EenhvoRlio, part 2 lib. iv. 
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siye of the consequences attending each extreme, was in- 
clined to steer a middle course ; and though such con- 
duct is seldom pnident, she was not, in this lesolution, 
guided by any piejudice or mistaken aliection. She was 
determined not to permit, xxithout opposition, the total 
subjection of the reiolted piovmces, whose interests she 
deemed so closely connected with her own : but foresee- 
ing that the acceptance of their sovereignty would obli!;c 
her to employ her whole force in then delence, would 
give umbrage to her neighhonrs, and would expose her 
to the repioach of ambition and usurpation, im|)Utations 
which hitherto she had caretully aioided, she immcdiatelv 
rejected this ofi'er. She concluded a league with the 
States on the following conditions : that she should send 
over an army to their assistance, of five thousand foot and 
a thousand horse, and pay them during the war; that the 
general, and two others, whom she should appoint, should 
be admitted into the council of the States: that neither 
party should make pence without tlie consent of the other : 
that her expenses should be refunded after the conclusion 
of the war; and that the towns of Flushing and the 
Brille, with the castle of Rammekins, should in the mean 
time be consigned into her hands, byway of security. 

Tlie ciueeii knew that tbis measure would immediately 
engage her in open hostilities with Philip ; yet was not 
she terrified with the view of the present greatness of that 
monarch. Tlie continent of Spam was at that time rich 
and populous ; and the late addition of Portugal, besides 
securing internal tranquillity, had annexed an opulent 
kingdom to Philip’s dominions, had made liim master of 
many settlements in the East Indies, and of the whole 
commerce of those regions, and had much increased his 
naval power, in which he was before chiefly deficient. 
All the princes of Italy, even the Pope and the couit of 
Rome, were reduced to a kind of subjection under him, 
and seemed to possess tlieir sovereignty on terms some- 
what precarious. The Austrian branch in Germany, with 
their denendent principalities, was closely connected with 
him, and was ready to supply him with troops for every 
enterprise. All the treasures of the West Indies w'ere m 
his possession ; and the present scarcity of the precious 
metals in every country of Europe, rendered the influence 
of his riches the more foicible and extensive. The Nether- 
lands seemed on the point of relapsing into servitude; 
and small hopes were entertained of their withstanding 
those numerous and veteran armies which, under the 
command of the most experienced generals, he employed 
against them. F.ven Fiance, which was wont to counter- 
balance the Austrian greatness, had lost all her force fiom 
intestine commotions; and as the catholics, the ruling 
party, were closily connected with him, he rather ex- 
pected thence an augmentation than a diminution of his 
power. Upon the whole, such prepossessions were every 
where entertained concerning the force of the Spanisli 
monarchy, that the King of Sweden, when be heard that 
Elizabeth had openly embraced the defence of the revolted 
Flemings, scrupled ‘not to say, that she had now taken 
the diadem from her head, and had adventured it upon 
the doubtful chance of war.' Yet was this princess rather 
cautious than enterprising in her natural temper; she 
ever needed more to be impelled by the vigour, than 
restrained by the prudence, of her ministers : but when 
she saw an evident necessity, she braved danger with 
magnanimous courage; and tiusting to her own consum- 
mate wisdom, and to the affections, howevei divided, of 
her people, she prepaied herself to resist and even to as- 
sault the whole force of the catholic monarch. 

The Earl of Leicester was sent over to Holland, at the 
head of the English auxiliary forces. He canned with 
him a splendid retinue ; being accompanied bv the young 
Earl of Essex, his son-m-law', the Lords Audley and 
North, Sir William Russel, Sir Thomas Shirley, Sir Ar- 
thur Basset, Sir Walter Y aller. Sir Gervase Clifton, and 
a select troop of five hundred gentlemen. He was re- 
ceived, on his arrival at Flushing, by Ins nephew Sir 
Philip Sidney, the governor; and every town through 
which he passed expressed their joy by a'cclam.ations and 
triumphal arches, as if his presence and the queen’s pro- 


tection had brought them the most certain deliverance. 
The States, desirous of engaging Elizabeth still further in 
their defence, and knowing the interest which Leicester 
possessed with her, conferred on him the title of governot 
and nptaiii-gpneral of the United Provinces, appointed a 
guard to attend him, and treated him in some respects as 
their sovereign. But this step had a contrary effect to 
what they expected. The queen was displeased with the 
artifice of the States, and the ambition of Leicester. She 
severely reprimanded both, and it was with some difficulty 
that, after many humble submissions, they were able to 
appease her. 

America was regarded as the chief source Hostilities Muh 
of Philip’s power, as well as the most de- Spam, 
fenceless pait of liis dominions; and Elizabeth, finding 
that an open breach with that monarch was unavoidable, 
resolved not to leave him unmolested in that quarter. 
The great success of the Sjianiards and Portuguese in 
both Indies had excited a spirit of emulation in England; 
and as the progress of commerce, still more that of colo- 
nies, IS slow and gradual, it was happy that a war in tliis 
critical period had opened a more flattering piospect to 
the avarice and ambition of the English, and had tempted 
them, by the view of sudden and exorbitant profit, to en 
gage in naval enterprises. A fleet of twenty sail was 
equipped to attack the Spaniards in the West Indies : 
two thousand three hundred volunteers, besides seam.en, 
engaged on board it; Sir Francis Drake was appointed 
admiral ; Christopher Carlisle, commander of the land 
forces. TlieytookSt.Jago, near Cape Verde, a.d. isso. 
by surprise; and found m it plenty of pro- Jaiumr^. 
visions, but no ricbes. They sailed to Hispaniola ; and, 
easily making themselves masters of St. Domingo by 
assault, obliged the inhabitants to ransom their houses by 
a sum of money. Carthagena fell next into their liands 
after some more resistance, and was treated in the same 
manner. They burned St. Anthony and St. Helens, two 
towns on the coast of Florida. Sailing along the coast of 
Virginia, they found the small remains of a colony which 
had been planted there by Sir Walter Raleigb, and which 
had gone extremely to decay. This was the first at- 
tempt of the English to form such settlements; and 
though they have since surpassed all European nation®, 
both in the situation of their colonies, and in the noble 
principles of liberty and industry on which they are 
founded ; they had here been so unsuccessful, that the 
miserable planters abandoned their settlemerts, and pre- 
vailed on Drake to carry them wnth him to England. 
He returned witli so much riches as encouraged the vo- 
lunteers, and with such accounts of the Spanish weakness 
in those countries as served extremely to inflame the 
spirits of the nation to future enterprises. The great 
mortality xvhicli the climate had produced in his fleet 
xvas, as IS usual, but a feeble restraint on the avidity and 
sanguine hopes of young adventurers." It is thought 
that Drake’s fleet first introduced the use of tobacco into 
England. 

The enterprises of Leicester were much less successful 
than those of Drake. This man possessed neither courage 
nor capacitv equal to the trust reposed in him by the 
queen ; and as he was the only bad choice she made for 
any considerable employment, men naturally believetl 
that she had here been influenced by an affection still 
more partial than that of friendship. 'He gained at first 
some advantage in an action against the Spaniards; and 
threw' succouis into Grave, by which that place was en- 
abled to make a vigorous defence : but the cowardice of 
the governor. Van llemert, rendered all these efforts use- 
less. He capitulated after a feeble resistance ; and, being 
tried for his conduct, suffered a capital punishment from 
the sentence of a court-martial. The Prince of Parma 
next undertook the siege of Venlo, which was surrendered 
to him after some resistance. The fate of Nuys was' more 
dismal ; being taken by assault while the garrison was 
treating of a capitulation. Rhimberg, whicb was garri- 
soned by twelve bundred English, under the command 
of Colonel Morgan, was afterwards besieged bv the 
Spaniards ; and Leicester, thinking himself too weak to 
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fittoinpt raisin'; the .siepe, endeavoured to draw off the 
Prince of Parma by forming another enterprise. He first 
attacked Doesburgh, and succeeded : he then sat down be- 
fore Zutplien, whicli the Spanish general thought so im- 
portant a fortress that lie hastened to its relief. He made 
the Maiquis of Guasto advance with a convoy, which he 
intended to throw into the place. They were favoured by 
a fog ; but, falling by accident on a body of English cavalry, 
a furious action ensued, in which the Spaniards were 
worsted, and the Maiquis of Gonzaga, an Italian noble- 
man of great reputation and family, was slain. The pur- 
suit was stopped by the advance of the Prince of Parma 
with the main body of the Spanish army ; and the English 
cavalry, on their return from the field, found their advan- 
tage more than compensated by the loss of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, who, being mortally wounded in the action, was car- 
ried off by the soldieis, and soon after died. This person 
IS described by the writers of that age as the most perfect 
model of an accomplished gentleman that could be formed 
even by the wanton imagination of poetry or fiction. Vir- 
tuous conduct, polite conversation, heroic valour, and 
elegant erudition, all concurred to render him the orna- 
ment and delight of the English court ; and as the credit 
which he iiossessed with the queen and the Earl ofi 
Leicester u as wholly employed in the encouragement of 
genius and literature, his praises have been transmitted 
with advantage to posterity. No person was so low as not 
to become an object of his humanity. After this last 
action, wliile he was lying on the field mangled with 
wounds, a bottle of water was brought him to relieve Ins 
thirst ; but, observing a soldier near him in a like miserable 
condition, he said. This man's necessity is still greater than 
mine : and resigned to him the bottle'of water. The King 
of Scots, struck with admiration of Sidney’s virtue, cele- 
biated his memory in a copy of Latin verses, which he 
composed on the death of that young hero. 

The English, though a long peace had deprived them of 
all experience, were strongly possessed of military genius : 
and the advantages gained by the Prince of Parma were 
not attributed to the superior bravery and discipline of the 
Spaniards, but solely to the want of military abilities in 
Leicester. The States were much discontented with his 
management of the war ; still more with his arbitrary and 
imperious conduct, and at the end of the eampaign they 
applied to Iiim for a redress of all their grievances. But 
Leicester, without giving them any satisfaction, departed 
soon alter for England." 

The queen, while she provoked so powerful an enemy 
as the King of Spain, was not forgetful to secure herself 
on the side of Scotland ; and she endeavoured both to 
cultivate the friendship and alliance of her kinsman James, 
and to remove all grounds of quarrel between them. An 
attempt which she had made some time before was not 
well calculated to gain the confidence of that prince. 
She had despatched Wotton as her ambassador to Scot- 
land ; but though she gave him private instmetions with 
regard to her affairs, she informed James that when she 
had any political business to discuss with him, she would 
employ another minister ; that this man was not fitted for 
serious negociations ; and that her chief purpose in send- 
ing him was to entertain the king with witty and facetious 
conversation, and to partake, without reserve, of Ins 
pleasures and amusements. Wotton was master of pro- 
lound dissimulation, and knew how to cover, under the 
appearance of a careless gaiety, the deepest designs and 
most dangerous artifices. When but a youth of twenty, 
he had been employed by his uncle. Dr. Wotton, ambas- 
sador in France, during the reign of Mary, to insnare the 
constable, Montmorency ; and had not his purpose been 
trustrated by pure accident, his cunning had prevailed 
over all the caution and experience of that aged minister. 

It IS no wonder, that after years had improved him in all 
the arts of deceit, he should gain an ascendant over a young 
prince of so open and unguarded a temper as James ; 
especially when the queen’s recommendation prepared the 
way for his reception. Ho was admitted into all the 
pleasures of the king ; made himself master of his secrets ; 
and had so much the more authority with him in political 
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transactions, as he did not seem to pay the least attention 
to these matters. Tiie Scottish ministers, who observed 
the to-owing interest of this man, endeavoured to acquire 
his friendship ; and scrupled not to sacrifice to his intrwues 
the most essential interests of their master. Elizabeth’s 
usual jealousies with regard to her heirs, began now to be 
levelled against J ames ; and as that prince had attained the 
years proper for marriage, she was apprehensive lest, by 
being strengthened with children and alliances, he should 
acquire the greater interest and authority with her English 
subjects. She directed Wotton to form a secret concert 
with some Scottish noblemen, and to procure their pro- 
mise that James, during three years, should not on any 
account be permitted to marry. In consequence of this 
view, they endeavoured to embroil him with the King of 
Denmark, who had sent ambassadors to Scotland on pre- 
tence of demanding restitution of the Orkneys, but really 
with a view of opening a proposal of marriage between 
James and his daughter. tVotton is said to have employ- 
ed his intrigues to purposes still more dangerous. He 
formed, it is pretended, a conspiracy with some malcon- 
tents, to seize the person of the king, and to deliver him 
into the hands of Elizabeth, who would probably have de- 
nied all concurrence in the design, but woulrl have been 
sure to retain him in perpetual thraldom, if not cap- 
tivity. The conspiraev was detected, and Wotton fled 
hastily from Scotland, without taking leave of the 
king.o 

James’s situation obliged him to dissemble his resent- 
ment of this traitorous attempt, and his natural temper in- 
clined him soon to forgive and forget it. The queen found 
no difficulty in renewing the negociations for a strict alli- 
ance between Scotland and England ; and tlie more effec- 
tuaily to gain the prince’s friendship, she gi-anted him a 
pension equivalent to his claim on the inheritance of his 
grandmother, the Countess of Lenox, lately deceased.!' A 
league was formed between Elizabeth and James, for tlie 
mutual defence of their dominions, and of their religion 
now menaced by tlie open combination of all the catholic 
powers of Europe. It was stipulated that, if Elizabeth 
were invaded, James should aid her with a body of two 
thousand horse and five thousand foot ; that Elizabeth, in 
a like case, should send to his assistance three thousand 
horse and six thousand foot; that the charge of these 
armies should be defrayed by the prince who demanded 
assistance ; that if the invasion should be made upon Eng- 
land, within sixty miles of the frontiers of Scotland, this 
latter kingdom should march its whole foice to the assist- 
ance of the former ; and that the present league should 
supersede all former alliances of either state with any 
foreign kingdom, so far as religion was concerned.s 
By this league James secured himself against all 
attempts from abroad, opened a way for acquiring the 
confidence and affections of the English, and might enter- 
tain some prospect of domestic tranquillity, which, while 
he lived on bad terms with Elizabeth, he could never 
expect long to enjoy. Besides the turbulent disposition 
and inveterate feuds of the nobility, ancient maladies of 
the Scottish government, the spirit of fanaticism had in- 
troduced a new disorder ; so much the more dangerous, as 
religion, when corrupted by false opinion, is not restrained 
by any rules of morality, and is even scarcely to be ac- 
counted for in its operations by any principles of ordinary 
conduct and policy. The insolence of the preachers, who 
triumphed in their dominion over the populace, had, at 
this time, reached an extreme height ; and they carried 
their arrogance so far, not only against the king, but against 
the whole civil power, that they excommunicated the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, because he had been active 
in parliament for promoting a law, which restrained their 
seditious sermons nor could that prelate save himself by 
any expedient from this terrible sentence, but by renounc- 
ing all pretensions to ecclesiastical authority. One Gibson 
said in the pulpit, that Captain James Stuart, (meaning 
the late Earl of Arran,) and his wife, Jezebel, had been 
deemed the chief persecutors of the church ; but it was 
now seen that the king himself was the great offender: 
and for this crime the preacher denounced against him the 
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curse wliicli fell on Jeroboam, that he should die chdd- 
less, and be the last of his race.' 

The secretary, Tlurlstone, perceivinj; the king so much 
molested with ecclesiastical affairs, anil with the refiactory 
disposition of the clergy, advised him to lea\e them to 
their own courses : for that in a short time they would 
become so intolerable, that the people uould rise aL'aiiist 
them, and drive them out of the country. “True,” 
replied the lung: “ if I purposed to undo the church and 
religion, your counsel were good : but mv intention is to 
maintain both : therefoie cannot I sufl'er the clergy to 
follow such a conduct ns will, in the end, bring religion 
into contempt and derision.” ' 


CHAP. XLII. 

Zeal of the catholics — Babineton’s conspiracj — Afarv assents to the con- 
spiracy — J lie conspirators seized an<l exetiited — ftesoliition to try the 
Qutennf Scots — 1 he commissioners pie\«il on her to submit to the trial 
— 1 he fridl — Sentence ajiamst iMary — Interposition ot Ivin" Janies — 
Ueasoiis t«ir the execution of Mary — I lie evet ufion — Mary’s character — 
J he queen s affected sorrow — Drake riestrovs the Spanish Heel at Cadiz 
— Philip projects the in\a.sion ot Enciand — Ihc uivincthle Armada — 
Preparations in I nifland — Ihe Armafla arritesin (he Channel — Defeat- 
e<l — A parliament — Expedition against Portugal — Affairs of Scotlaini. 

A D 1506 dangers winch arose from the cha- 

racter, nrmciples, and pretensions of the 
Queen of Scots, had very early engaged Elizabeth to 
consult, in her treatment of that unfortunate princess, the 
dictates of jealousy and politics, rather than of friendship 
or generosity: lesentment of this usage had pushed Mary 
into enterprises which had nearly threatened the repose 
and authority of Elizabeth : the rigour and restraint, 
thence redoubled upon the captive (lueen,^ still impelled 
her to attempt greater extremities ; and while lier im- 
patience of confinement, her revenge,*' and her high spirit 
concurred with religious zeal, and the suggestions of 
desperate bigots, she was at last engaged in designs winch 
afforded her enemies, who watched the opportunity, a 
pretence or reason for effecting her final rum. 

Ze.iiofihe Tlie English seminary at Rheims had 
catholics wrought themselves up to a high pitch of 
rage and animosity against the queen. The recent perse- 
cutions from which they had escaped ; the new rigours 
which they knew awaited them in the course of their 
missions; the liberty, which at present they enjoyed, of 
declaiming against that princess ; and the contagion of 
dial religious fury which every where suiTounded them in 
France: all these causes had obliterated with them every 
maxim of common sense, and every principle of morals or 
liuinaiiitv. Intoxicated with admiration of the divine 
power and infallibility of the Pope, they revered his bull, 
by whicli he excommunicated and deposed the queen ; 
and some of them had gone to that height of extravagance 
as to assert, that that performance had been immediately- 
dictated bv the Holy Ghost. The assassination of hereti- 
cal soiereigns, and of that princess in particular, was 


repicsented as the most meritorious of all enterprises; and 
they taught, that whoever perished in such pious attempts, 
enjoyed, without dispute, the glorious and never-fading 
crown of martyrdom. By such doctrines, they instigated 
John Savage, a man of desperate courage, who had served 
some years in the Low Countries, under the Prince of 
P.arma, to attempt the life of Elizabeth ; and this assassin, 
liaving made a vow to persevere in his design, was sent 
over to England, and recommended to the confidence of 
the more zealous catholics. 

About the same time, John Ballard, a priest of that 
seminary, bad retiimed to Paris, from his mission in Eng- 
land and Scotland ; and as he had observed a spirit of 
mutiny and rebellion to be very prevalent among the 
catholic devotees in these countries, he had founded on 
that disposition the project of dethroning Eliz.ibetli, and 
of restoring, by force of arms, the exercise of the ancient 
religion.' The situation of affairs abroad seemed favour- 
able to this enterprise. The Pope, the Spaniard, the 
Duke of Guise, concurring in interests, had formed a 
resolution to make some attempt against England : and 
Mendoza, the Spanish ambassarior at Pans, strongly en- 
couraged Ballard to hope for succours from these princes. 
Charles Paget alone, a zealous catholic, and a devoted 
partisan of the Queen of Scots, being well acquainted 
with the prudence, vigour, and general popularity of 
Elizabeth, always maintained that so long as that princess 
was allowed to live, it was in vain to expect any success 
from an enterprise upon England. Ballard, ])ersiiacled of 
this truth, saw more clearly the necessity of executing the 
design formed at Rheims : he came over to England in 
the disguise of a soldier, and assumed the name of Captain 
Forlesciie : and he bent his endeavours to effect at once 
the project of an assassination, an insurrection, and an 
invasion.'* 

The first person to whom he addressed B.,bini!ion's 
himself was Anthony Bahington, of Dethic, '■'U'siMLci. 
in the county of Derby. This young gentleman was of a 
good family, possessed a plentiful fortune, had discovered 
an excellent cajiacity, and was accomplished in litemture 
beyond most of hi's years or station. Being zealously 
devoted to the catholic communion, he had secretly made 
a journey to Paris, some time before ; and had fallen into 
intimacy with Thomas Morgan, a bigoted fugitive from 
England, and with the Bishop of Glasgow, Mnrj’s am- 
bassador at the court of France. Bv continually e.xtolling 
the amiable accomplishments and Iieroical virtues of that 
princess, they impelled the sanguine and unguarded mind 
of young Bahington to make some attempt for her somce ; 
and they employed every principle of ambition, gallantry, 
and religions zeal, to give him a contempt of those dangers 
which attended any enterprise against the vigilant govern- 
ment of Elizabeth. Finding him well disposed for their 
purpose, they sent him hack to England, and secretly, 
unknown to himself, recommended him to the Queen of 
Scots, as a person worth engaging in her service. She 
wrote him a letter, full of friendship and confidence ; and 
Bahington, ardent in his temper, and zealous in his prin- 
ciples, thought that these advances now hound him in 
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honour to devote himself entirely to the service of that 
unfortunate princess. During some time, he had found 
means of conveying to her a'l herfoieign correspondence; 
hnt after she was put under the custody of Sir Amias 
Paulet, and reduced to a more rigorous confinement, he 
experienced so much difficulty and danger in rendering 
her this service, that he had desisted from every attempt 
of that nature. 

When Ballard began to open his intentions to Babing- 
ton, he found his zeal suspended, not extinguished ; his 
former aidour revived on the mention of any enterprise 
which seemed to promise success in the cause of Mary 
and of the catholic religion. He had entertained senti- 
ments conformable to those of Paget, and represented the 
folly of all attempts which, during the lifetime of Eliza- 
beth, could be formed against the established religion and 
goveinment of England. Ballard, encouraged by this 
hint, proceeded to discover to him the design undertaken 
by Savage ;<= and was well pleased to observe, that instead 
of being shocked with the piqject, Babington only thought 
it not secure enough, when intrusted to one single hand, 
and ]iroposed to join five others with Savage in this despe- 
rate enterprise. 

In prosecution of these views, Babington employed 
himself m increasing the number of his associates ; and be 
secretly drew into the conspiracy many catholic gentlemen, 
discontented with the present government. Bariiwel, of 
a noble family in Ireland, Charnoc, a gentleman of Lan- 
cashire, and Abington, whose father had been cofferer to 
the household, readily undertook the assassination of the 
queen. Charles Tilney, the heir of an ancient family, and 
Tichbourne, of Southampton, when the design was pro- 
posed to them, expressed some scruples, w'hich were re- 
moved by the argunients of Babington and Ballaid. Savage 
alone refused, during some time, to share the glory of the 
enterprise with any otliers he challenged the wdiole to 
himself; and it was with some difficulty he was induced 
to depart from this preposterous ambition. 

The deliverance of the Queen of Scots at the very same 
instant when Elizabeth should be assassinated, was requi- 
site for effecting the purpose of the conspirators; and 
Babington undertook, with a party of a hundred horse, to 
attack her guards while she should be taking the air on 
horseback. In this enterprise he engaged Edward Wind- 
sor, brother to the lord of that name, Thomas Salisbury, 
Robert Gage, John Travers, John Jones, and Henry 
Donne; most of them men of family and interest. The 
conspirators much wanted, but could not find, any noble- 
man of note whom they might place at the head of the 
enterprise ; but they trusted that the great events of the 
queen’s death and Mary's deliverance, would rouse all 
the zealous catholics to arms; and that foreign forces, 
taking advantage of the general confusion, would easily 
fix the Queen of Scots on the throne, and re-establish the 
ancient religion. 

These desperate projects had not escaped the vigilance 
of Elizabeth s council, particularly of Walsinghain, secre- 
tary of state. That artful minister had engaged Maud, a 
catholic priest, whom he retained in pay, to attend Ballard 
in his journey to France, and had thereby got a hint of the 
designs entertained by the fugitives. Polly, another of 
his spies, had found means to insinuate himself among the 
conspirators in England ; and though not entirely trusted, 
had obtained some insight into their dangerous secrets. But 
the bottom of the conspiracy was never fully known till Gif- 
ford, a seminary priest, came over, and made a tender of 
his services to Walsingham. By his means the discovery 
became of the utmost importance, and involved the fate 
of Mary, as well as of those zealous partisans of that 
princess. 

Babington and his associates, having laid such a plan 
as they thought promised infallible success, were impa- 
tient to communicate the design to the Queen of Scots, 
and to obtain her approbation and concurrence. For this 
service they employed Gifford, who immediately applied 
to Walsingham, that the interest of that minister might 
forward his secret correspondence with Mary. Walsing- 
bam proposed the matter to Paulet, and desired him to 
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connive at Gifford’s corrupting one of his servants : but 
Paulet, averse to the introducing of such a peinicious 
precedent into his family, desired that they would rather 
think of some other expedient. Gifford found a brewer 
who supplied the family with ale; and bribed him to 
convey letters to the captive queen. The letters, by Pau- 
let’s contrivance, were thrust through a chink in the wall ; 
and answers were returned by the same conveyance. 

Ballard and Babington were at first diffident of Gifford’s 
fidelity ; and to make trial of him, they gave him only 
blank papers made up like letters : but finding by the 
answers that these had been faithfully delivered, they laid 
aside all further scrujile, and conveyed by his hands the 
most criminal and dangerous parts of their conspiracy. 
Babington informed Mary of the design laid for a foreign 
invasion, the plan of an insurrection at home, the scheme 
for her deliverance, and the conspiracy for assassinating 
the usurper by six noble gentlemen, as he termed them, 
all of them his private friends; who from the zeal which 
they bore to the catholic cause, and her majesty’s service, 
would undertake the tragical execution. Mary replied, 
that she approved highly of the design ; that Mary assents to 
the gentlemen might expect all the rewards tonspnaci.. 
which it should ever be in her povver to confer; and that 
the death of Elizabeth was a necessary circumstance, 
before any attempts were made, either for her own deliver- 
ance or an insurrection.!-' These letters, with others to 
Mendoza, Charles Paget, the Archbishop of Glasgow, and 
Sir Francis Inglefield, were carried by Gifford to secretary 
Walsingham, were deciphered by the art of Philips, his 
clerk, and copies taken of them. Walsingham employed 
another artifice in order to obtain full insight into the 
plot : he sub)oined to a letter of Mary’s a postscript in 
tile same cypher, in which he made her desire Babington 
to inform her of the names of the conspirators. The in- 
discretion of Babington furnished Walsingham with still 
another me.ans of detection, as well as of defence. That 
gentleman had caused a picture to be drawn, where he 
himself was represented standing amidst the six assassins; 
and a motto was subjoined, expressing that their common 
perils were the band of their confederacy. A copv of this 
picture was brought to Elizabeth, that she might know 
the assassins, and guard herself against their approach to 
her person. 

Meanwhile, Babington, anxious to insure and hasten 
the foreign succours, resolved to despatch Ballard into 
France ; and he procured for him, under a feisned name, 
a licence to travel. In order to remove from himself all 
suspicion, he applied to Walsingham, pretended great zeal 
for the queen’s service, offered to go abroad, and professed 
his intentions of employing the confidence which he had 
gained among the catholics to the detection and disap- 

f iointment of their conspiracies. Walsingham commended 
us lojal purposes; and promising his own counsel and 
assistance in the execution of them, still fed him with 
hopes, and maintained a close correspondence with him. 
A warrant, meanwhile, was issued for seizing Ballard ; 
and this incident, joined to the consciousness vof guilt, 
begat 111 all the conspirators the utmost anxiety and con- 
cern. Some advised that they should immediately make 
their escape : others proposed that Savage and Charnoc 
should without delay execute their purpose against Eliza- 
beth ; and Babington, in prosecution of this scheme, fur- 
nished Savage with money, that he might buy good 
clothes, and thereby have more easy access to the queen’s 
person. Next day they began to apprehend that they had 
taken the alarm too hastily ; and Babington having re- 
newed his correspondence with Walsingham, was per- 
suaded by that subtle minister, that the seizure of Ballard 
had proceeded entirely from the usual diligence of in- 
formers in the detection of popish and seminary priests. 
He even consented to take lodgings secretly in Walsing- 
ham’s house, that they might have more frequent con- 
ferences together, before his intended departure for France ; 
but observing that he was watched and guarded, he made 
his escape, and gave the alarm to the other conspirators. 
They all took to flight, covered themselves with several 
disguises, and lay concealed in woods or barns; but were 
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'iheconwiraiois discovered and thrown into prison. In 
>-i/rTdua i\e tiieir evaminations they contradicted each 
lutni. other ; and the leaders were obliged to rruiLc 

a full confession of the truth. Fourteni ncrc condeinnetl 
and executed : of whom sei en acknowledged the crime on 
their trial; the rest rreic conricted by ciideiirp. 

The lesser conspirato'is beiii.t despatched, 
September. ^verc t iKOii for the tiial and con- 

siction of the ()iu-eii ol Scots, on whose aLcouiit and with 
whose coiicurieiice these alteinpls had been made against 
the life of the queen, and the tranquillits of the kingdom. 
Some of Ebrineih's counsellors neie tivcisc to this pro- 
cediiic; and thought that the close confinement of a 
woman svlio was become rciy sicklv, and who svould 
probably put a speedy period to tfieir anxiety by her 
natural 'death, miglit give siifTicient security to the govern- 
ment, without attempting a measuic of svhich theic 
scarcely remains any example in history. Leicester ad- 
vised that ALary should he sceietlv despatched Iw poison, 
and he sent a divine to convince Walsingham ot the law- 
fulness of that action : but Walsingham declared his 
abhoirence of it ; and still insisted, in conjunction with 
the majority of the counsellors, for the open trial of the 
Queen of Scots. Tlie situation of England, and of the 
English ministers, had, indeed, been hitheito not a bttle 
dangerous. No successor of the crown w.is declared: 
but the heir of blood, to whom the people in general 
were likely to adhere, was, by education, an enemy to tlie 
national religion ; was, from multiplied provocations, an 
enemy to the ministers, and pnncip.il nobility ; and their 
personal safety, as well as the safety of the public, seemed 
to depend alone on the queen's life, who was now some- 
wiiat advanced in years. No wonder, therefore, tliat Eli- 
zabeth’s counsellors, knowing tliemselves to he so ob- 
noxious to the Queen of Scots, endeavoured to push 
eiery measure to extiemities against her, and were even 
more anxious than the queen herself, to prevent her from 
ever mounting the throne of England. 

Though all England was acquainted xvith the detection 
of Babington’s conspiracy, evert avenue to the Queen of 
Scots had been so stnctly guarded, that she icmained m 
utter Ignorance of the matter; and it was a gieat surprise 
to her, when Sir Thomas Gorges, by Elizabeth's orders, 
informed her, that all her aicoropbces were discovered 
and arrested. He chose the time lor giving her this intel- 
ligence when she was mounted on horseback to go a 
hunting; and she was not permitted to return to her 
former place of abode, but wras conducted from one gen- 
tleman's house to another, till she was lodged in Fother- 
iiigav castle in the counW of Northampton, which it was 
determined to make the last stage of her trial and suffer- 
ings. Her two secretaries, Nau, a Frenchman, and Curie, 
<i Scot, were immediately arrested : all her papers were 
seized, and sent up to the council : above sixty different 
keys to ciphers were discovered : there were also found 
many letters from persons beyond sea, and several too 
from English noblemen, containing expressions of respect 
and attachment. The queen took no notice of this latter 
discoveiy; but the persons themselves, knowing their 
correspondence to be detected, thought that they bad no 
other means of making atonement for their imprudence, 
than by declaring themselves thenceforth the most inve- 
terate enemies of the Queen of Scots.'' 
nnoiniinn lo »«s«)lved to try Alaiy, not by the 

ii> tiir Queeu common sUtute of treasons, but by the act 
of Suits which had passed the former year with a 
view to this very event : and the queen, in terms of that 
act, appointed a commission, consisting of forty noble- 
men and privy counsellors, and empowered them to ex- 
amine and pass sentence on Alary, whom she deno- 
minated the late Queen of Scots, and heir to James V. of 
Scotland. The commissioners came to Fothenngay castle, 
and sent to her Sir Walter Alildmav, Sir Amias Paulet, 
and Edward Barker, who delivered iier a letter from Eli- 
zabeth, informing her of the commission, and of the 
approaching tiial. Alary icceived the intelligence witli- 
out emotion or astonishment. She said, however, that it 
seemed stringe to her, that the queen should command 


her, as a subject, to submit to a trial and examination 
before subjects: that she was an absolute independent 
princess, and would yield to nothing which might dero- 
gate either from her royal majesty, from the state of 
sovereign princes, or from the dignity and rank of her 
son: tliat, however oppressed by misfortunn, she was 
not yet so much broken in spirit as her enemies flattered 
themselves ; nor would she, on an v account, be accessary 
to her own degradation and dishonour: that she was 
Ignorant of the laws and statutes of England ; was utterly 
destitute of counsel ; and could not conceive who were 
entitled to be called her peers, or could legally sit os 
judges on her trial : that though she had lived in Eng- 
land for many years, she had lived in captivity ; and not 
having receiied the piotection of the laws, she could not, 
merely by her involuntary residence in ^e_ country, be 
supposed to have subjected herself to their jurisdiction : 
that notwithstanding the superiority of her rank, she was 
willing to give an account of her conduct before an Eng- 


some colour ot legal nroceeaing ncr conaemnaiion ana 
execution: and that sne warned them to look to their 
conscience and their character in trying an innocent per- 
son ; and to reflect, that these transactions would some- 
where be subject to revisal, and that the theatre of the 
whole w orld was much wider than the kingdom of England. 

In return, the commissioners sent a new dennUtion, 
informing her that her plea, either fiom her royal dignity, 
or from her imprisonment, could not be admitted ; and 
that they were empowered to proceed to her trial, even 
though she shoula re^se to answer before them. Bur- 
leigh, the treasurer, and Bromley, the chan- 
cellor^ employed much reasoning to make en pm^ii on 
her submit ; nut the person whose arguments •* 

had the chief influence, was Sir Christopher 
Hatton, vice-chamberlain. Ilis speech was to this pur- 
pose: “You are accused, AladamJ’ said he, “but not 
condemned, of having con^ired tne destruction of our 
lady and queen anointed. You say you are a queen : but 
in such a crime as this, and such a situation as yours, the 
royal dignity itself, neither by the civil or canon law^ nor 
by the law of nature or of nations, is exempt from judg- 
ment. If you be innocent, you wrong your reputation in 
avoiding a trial. We have been niesent at your pro- 
testations of innocence : but Queen Elizabeth thinks otner- 
w’lse; and is heartily soiry for the appearances which lie 
against you. To examine, therefore, your cause, she has 
appointed commissioners; honourable persons, prudent 
and upiight men, who are ready to hear you with equity, 
and even w’itli favour, and will rmoice if you can clear 
yourself of the imputations which hai'e been thrown upon 
you. Believe me, Aladam, the queen heiself will rejoice, 
who affirmed to me at my departure, that nothing which 
ever befell her had given ner so much uneasiness, as that 
you should be suspected of a concurrence in these cri- 
minal enterprises. Laying aside, therefore, the frnitless 
claim of pnvilege from your royal dignity, which can now 
avail you nothing, trust to the 'better defence of your in- 
nocence, make it appear in open trial, and leave not upon 
your memory that stain of infamy which must attend your 
obstinate silence on tbis occasion.”' 

By this artful speech Alary was persuaded to answer 
before the court ; and thereby gave an appearance of legal 
procedure to the tnal, and prevented those difficulties 
winch the commissioners must have fallen into, had she 
persevered in maintaining so specious a plea as that of her 
sovereign and independent character. Her conduct in this 
particular must be regarded as the more imprudent, be- 
cause formerly, when Elizabeth’s commissioners pretended 
not to exercise anv jurisdiction over her, and only entered 
into her cause by her own consent and approbation, she 
declined justifying herself, when her honour, which ought 
to have been dearer to her than life, seemed absolutely to 
require it. 

On her first appearance before the com- 
missioners. Alary, either sensible of her im- 
prudence, or still unwilling to degrade herself by submit- 
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liiii; to a tna', renewed her protestation against the aiitho- 
iitj’ of her judpes : the chancellor answered her by plead- 
in«c the supieme authorit}' of the Eni;lish laws over every 
one who resided in England : and the commissioneis 
accommodated matters by ordering both her protestation 
and Ins answer to be recorded. 

Tlip lawyers of the crown then opened the charge against 
the Queen of Scots. They provetl, by intercepted letters, 
that she had allowed Cardinal Allen and others to treat 
her as Queen of England ; and that she had kept a cor- 
respondence with Lord Paget and Charles Paget, in view 
of engaging the Spaniards to invade the kingdom. Mary 
seemed not anxious to clear herself from either of these 
imputations. She only said, that she could not hinder 
others from using what style they pleased in writing to 
her ; and that she might lawfully try every expedient for 
the recovery of her liberty. 

An intercepted letter of hers to Mendoza was next pro- 
duced ; in wfiich she promised to transfer to Philip her 
right to the kingdom of England, if her son should refuse 
to be converted to the catholic f.utli, an event, she theie 
said, of which there was no expectation, while he remained 
in the hands of his Scottish subjecLs.*^ E'en this part of 
the charge she took no pains to denj', or rather she seemed 
to acknowledge it. She said, that she had no kingdoms 
to dispose of; yet it was lawful for her to give at her 
pleasure what was her own, and she was not accountable 
to any for her actions. She added, that she had formerly 
rejected that proposal from Spam ; but now, since all her 
hopes in England were gone, slie was fully determined 
not to refuse foreign assistance. There was also produced 
evidence to prove, that Allen and Parsons were at tliat 
■very time negociating by her orders at Rome, the condi- 
tions of transferring her English ciowii to the King of 
Spain, and of disinheriting her heretical son.' 

It is rernarkable, that Mary’s prejudices against her son 
were at this time carried so far, that she had even entered 
into a con^iracy against him, had appointed Lord Claud 
Hamilton Regent of Scotland, and had instigated her ad- 
herents to seize James’s person, and deliver him into the 
hands of the Pope, or the King of Spun ; whence he was 
never to he delivered, but on condition of his becoming 
catholic.™ 

The only part of the charge which Mary positively de- 
nied, was her concurrence in the design of assassinating 
Elizabeth. This article, indeed, was the most heavy, and 
the only one that could fully justify the queen m proceed- 
ing to extremities against her. In order to prove the 
accusation, there were produced the following evidence : 
cojiies taken in secretary Walsingham’s office of the inter- 
cepted letters betw'een her and Babington, in which lier 
approbation of the murder w'as clearly expressed ; the evi- 
dence of her two secretaries Nau and Curie, who had con- 
fessed, without being put to any toiture, both that she 
received these letters from Babington, and that they had 

k State Trials, ^ol. i, p. 138. 

1 C.unden, p. 5C5. 'I Ins evidence was that of Curie, liersecretai> , whom 
slie allowed to be .i \er> lionestuiaii ; and who, as well as Nan, liadpuen 
jirootsofins inteciity, by keepinj: so long such important secrets, from 
whose <lisco\er> lie could have reaped the Greatest profit, iMdr\ ,.ifler,dl, 
thought that she had so little leason to complain ot Curie’s e\idencc, that she 
took care to liase Intn paid a considei able sum by her will, whuh she wrote 
the drt> before her death. Goodall, noI. i. p. 413. Neither did she loi get 
Nau, though less satisfied in other respects with his condiut. Id. ibid 
in '1 he detail of (Ins conspiracy is to be found in a letter of the Queen of i 
Scots to Chailes Pagft, iier great confidant. This letter is dated the 50th 
ot iilay. IfiaC, and is contained in Ur. Foi bes’s mamiscntit collections, at 
present in the possession ot I ord Iloiston. It isa <opy attested by Cuilc, 
Jtlary’s secretary, and indorsetl by Jxrd Uurlci«h. What proves its 
authcntRitv l)e> ond question is, that we fimi in I^lunlen’s collection, p 
,j1o, that I\Iar> actually wiote that \ery day a letter to Cliailes Paget 
and further, she mentions, in the manuscript letter, a letter of ( liarles 
Pagets, of the lOlh of April: now we find by ISlurden, p. 500. that 
ClMrles Pacetdid actually wTite her a lettei of that dale. 

i Ins vichmce^ of spirit is very consistent with Mary’s character. Her 
maternal affection w as too weak to oppose the gratification of her passions, 
particularly her pride, her amhitmn, and her bigotry. Ilcr son, liaMiiG 
niade some fruitless atleippts to associate her with him m the title, ami 
having found the scheme impracticable on account of the prejuilices of Ins 
prolestanl subjects, at last desisted from that design, ami entered into an 
alliance with Tnsland, without comprehending Ins mothei She was in 
such a rape at this iindutiful behacioiir, as she imagined it, that she wrote 
to Queen Elizabeth, that she no longer cared what became of him or her- 
self in the world , the greatest satislaclion she could have leloie liei death 
was, to see him and all his adherents become a signal example of t>rann>, 
ingratitude, and impiety, and uinlergo the vengeance of God tor their 
wickedness. She would find m Chnstendom other heirs, and doubted not 
to put lier inheritance in such hands as would retain the fiimest hold of if. 
She (are<l not, after taking tins revenge, what became ot her body , the 
quickest death would tlien be tlie most agreeable to her. Ami she assured 
mr that, if he persevereo, she would disow’ii him for hei son, would give 
Inin her m.alediction, would disinlicnt inm, as well of Ins present posses- 


written the imsweis by her order; the confession of Babin>'- 
ton, that he had written tlie letters and received the an- 
swers," and tlie confession of Ballard and Savage, tliat 
Babington bad showed them these letters of Marv, written 
in the cypher which had been settled between them. 

It IS evident that this complication of evidence, tliougli 
every circumstance corroborates the general conclusion 
resolves itself finally into the testimony of the two secre- 
taries, who alone were certainly acquainted with their mis- 
tress’s concurrence in Babington’s conspiiacy, hut who 
knew themselves exposed to all the rigours of imprison- 
ment, torture, and death, if they refused to give any evi- 
dence which might be required of them. In the case of 
an ordniarv criminal, tliis proof, with all its disadvantages, 
would be esteemed legal, and even satisfactory, if not op- 
posed by some other circumstances which shake the credit 
of the witnesses : but on the present trial, where the abso- 
lute ])ower of the prosecutor concurred with such import- 
ant interests, and such a violent inclination to have the 
princess condemned ; the testimony of two witnesses, even 
thougli men of character, ought to he supported by strong 
probabilities, in order to remove all suspicion of tyranny 
and injustice. The proof against Mary, it must be con- 
fessed, IS not destitute of this advantage; and it is diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to account for Babington’s receiving 
an answer written in her name, and in the cypher con- 
certed between them, without allowing that the matter had 
been communicated to that princess. Such is the light in 
which tins matter appears, even after time has discovered 
every thing which could guide our judgment with regard 
to It : no wonder, therefore, that the Queen of Scots,"un- 
assisted by counsel, and confounded by so extraordinary 
a trial, found herself incapable of making a satisfactory 
defence before the commissioners. Her reply consisted 
cbiefiy in her own denial : whatever force may be m that 
denial was much weakened by her positively affirming, 
that she never bad had any correspondence of any kind 
With Babington ; a fact, however, of which there I’emains 
not the least question." She asserted, that as Nau and 
Curie had taken an oath of secrecy and fidelity to her, 
their evidence against her ought not to be credited. She 
confessed however that Nau liad been in the service of her 
uncle, the Cardinal of Lorraine, and had been recommend- 
ed to her by the King of France, as a man in whom she 
might safely confide. She also acknowledged Curie to be 
a very lionest man, hut simple, and easily imposed on by 
Nau. If these two men bad received any letters, or bad 
written any answers without her knowledge, the imputa- 
tion, she said, could never he on her. And she was the 
more inclined, she added, to entertain this suspicion 
against them, because Nau had, in other instances, been 
guilty of a like temerity, and had ventured to transact 
business in her name, without communicating the matter 
to her.i’ 

The sole circumstance of her defence, wliich to us may 

sions as of all he could expect by her , abandoning him not only to her suli- 
jects to treat him as they had done her, hut to all strangers to subdue and 
(oiiquer him. It was m \am to employ nienaies against her the fearol 
death or other misfortune ^\ouhl nevei induce her to makcone a ep, or pro- 
nounce one syllable, beyond uhat she had ilefermined she wmih! rather 
ansh with fioiionr, in maintaining the iliemty to which Go<l had raised 
ler, than degiade herself by the least pusillatiimity, or act what was un- 
woithy ot her station anil ot her race. I\IurdeJi. p. 566, 507. 

lames said to Gourcelles, tlie Flench ambasaador, that he had seen a letter 
iindtr htr ow n hand, in which she tlireatened todisinhei it him, and said that 
he might betake him to the lordsliip ot Darn!e> , tor that w as all he had by 
his tatlici. (Jonrcelles' Letter, a liJS of Dr. Camyhell's. I here is in lehh, 
xol. 11 . p 573 . a letter of hers, where she tlirows out tin same menace 
against Jiim. 

We find this scheme ot seizing the Kingof Scots, and deluenng him into 
the hands ot the Pope oi the Kingof Sp.un, proposed by I\Iorgan to Mai v. 
See Muidtn, p. 555. A mother must be very \iolent to whom one would 
dare to make such a pioposal : but it seems she assented to it. Was not 
such a woman very capable of murdering her husband, w’ho had so griec.- 
ously' offended her ? n State Trials, \ol 1 . p. 11 i. 

o I he volume of State Papers, collected bv l\Iur(ien, ptoxe, beyond con- 
troversy, that Mar^ w’as long in close correspondence with Babington, p. 
5n 510,532, 5S3, She entertained a like correspondence with Ballard, 
Jtlorgan, and Chailes Paget, and laid a scheme with them for an insurrec- 
tion, anti for the invasion of Englantl by Spam, p .558 .531. 1 he Same 
papers show’, th.it theie had been a disiontinuance ot Babington s corre- 
spondence, agreeably (o Camden’s narration. See State Papers, p. 513. 
where Morgan iccoinrnends it to Queen Mary to renew her corrtsi’ondence 
with Babington, 'J hese circumstances prove, that no weight can be laid on 
Mary’s denial of gnilt, and that her correspondence with Babington con 

tamed pai ticulars winch could not be avowed. „ . . 

p I here are three suppositions l>y w Inch the letter to Babington may he 
accoimteri tor without allowing Maiy’s concinience 11 ; the conspnaev for 
assassinating Elizabeth. '1 he (irst is. that which she seems herself to have 
embraced, that her secretaries had received Babmgton’s l^-tter, and had, 
without any treaclieroiis intention, ventured ot them^^ehes to answer it, 
and had iicv er communicated the mattei to her . hut it is ultei ly improba- 
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Mpear to have some force, was her requiring that Nau and 
Curie should be confronted with her, and her affirming, 
that they never would to lier face persist in their eridence. 
But that demand, hoMerer equitable, was not then siip- 
jiorted by law in trials of high treason, and was often re- 
fused, even in other trials u here thecioun wasjiroscuitor. 
Tlie clause, contained in an act of the 13th of the queen, 
w’as a novelty ; that the species of treason tl eie enumer- 
ated must be proved by two witnesses, confionted with 
the criminal. But Mary was not tiied upon that ait; 
and the ministers and crown lawyers of tins reign weie 
always sure to refuse eveiy indulgente beyond what the 
strict letter of the law, and the settled practice of the 
courts of justice, reqiiiied of them. Not to mention, that 
these secretaries were not probably at Fothcringay castle 
during the time of the tii.il, and could not, upon Mary’s 
demand, be produced before the commissioners.^ 

There passed two incidents in this trial which may be 
worth observing. A letter between Mary and Babington 
was read, in which mention was made of the Earl of 
Arundel and his brothers : on lieai ing their names, she 
broke into a sigh : “Alas 1” said she, “ what has the noble 
house of the Howards suffered for my sake 1” She affirm- 
ed with regard to the same letter, that it was easy to forge 
the hand-writing and cy pher of another : she was afraid 
that this was too tamiliar a practice cvith Walsingham, 
who, she also heard, had frequently practised both against 
her life and her son’s, ^^''alslngham, who was one of the 
commissioners, rose up. He protested, that in his private 
capacity he had never acted any thing against the Queen 
of Scots : 111 his public ca|iacity, he owned, that liis con- 
cern for his sovereign’s safety had made him very diligent 
111 searching out, by every expedient, all designs against 
her sacred person, or her authority. For attaining that 
end, he would not only make use of the assistance of Bal- 
lard, or any other conspirator ; he would also reward them 
for betraying their companions. But if he had tampered 
many manner unbefitting his character and office, why did 
none of tlie late criminals, either at their trial or execu- 
tion, accuse him of such practices ! Marv endeavoured to 
pacifv him, by saying that she spoke from information; 
and she begged him to give thenceforth no more credit to 
such as slandeied her, than slie sliould to such as accused 
him. The great character, indeed, which Sir Francis Wal- 
singham bears for probity and honour, sliould remove 
from him all suspicion of such base aits as forgery and su- 
bornation ; arts which even the most corrupt ministers, in 
the most corrupt times, would scruple to employ. 

<’5th Oct Having finished the trial, the commis- 
sioners adjourned from Fothermgay castle, 

ble, Tint iiTiDossible, that a princess, of so miicli sense and spirit, should, in 
an arfair ol (lut nnporlance, lie so tieaied her seisanis who li\e<l in the 
house with liei.antl who h^td e\er> moment an oppoitunitj of cominiini- 
eating tlie secret to hei It the conspiracy tailed, they must expect to 
suHer the seveiest punishment from tlie court ot England, it itsuccee<led, 
the lightest punishment w lucli they' cooM hope tor tiom tlieir own mistress 
must be disgJ.ue, on aiiountot then temerity ^ot to mention, that Mary ’s 
concurrence was, in some degree, reqniMte for effecling the design of her 
pcape, it was proposed to attack hi r guards while she wasemployeil in 1 
hunting she must tlierefoie concert the time and place with the conspira- I 
tors J lie second supposition is. that llu se two secretarie> were prc\ lously 
traitors , and, being gamed by Walsingliam, liad made such a reply' in then 
mistress s cy piicr as miglit in\ ol\ e her in the guilt of the conspiracy . But 
these two men had Ii\ed long with tlie ( tieeii of Scots, bad been entirely 
trusted by’ her, and had never fallen nndei suspicion either with her or her 
Partisans Camden infoi ms ns, that Curie afterwards claimed a rewaid 
from \\ alsmgham, on pretence of some promise, hot ^VaIsln^l 1 aln tohl 
him, tliat he ow ed him no rew ard, an<l that he hacl made no distoc ei les on 
fits examination, which were not known w ith c orlamty from other quarteis, 

I he third supposition is, that neitlicr theqneen nor the two secretaries, Kau 
and ( urie, ec er saw Itahiiicton’s lettei, or made any answei , hut that 
Walsingham, lia\ mg deciphereii the roinier, forged a reply . But this sup- 
position implies the t.ilscliood ot the whole story, told by Camden, ot Gif- 
ford s access to the Queen of Scoi.,’ family, .met P.mlei's refusal to concui 
m a lowing her sc^^anfs to he brihcl ^ot to mention, that as Nau and 
Curie s e\ idence must, on tins supposilion, ha\e been extorted by \iolenre 
and tenor, they’ would necessarily hace been engaged, tor their own justi- 
ficafion, to hacetold the truth atterwaids, especially upon the accession 
of James But Camden informs us, that Nau, e\en after that e\ent per- 
sisted still in Ins testimony 

We must also consnhr, that the two last suppositions imply siichamon- 
stioiis criminal conduct in AValsmgham, and consequently in Elizabeth 
(for the niattei lonbl he no secret to her,) as exceeds all credibility . If we 
consider the situation of things and the piejndices of the limes, Mary’s con 
sent to Bahington’s conspirafy appears much moie natural and probable 
She believed 1 Ii/abetb to be a usurper and a heretic* site regarded her 
as a personal andaviolent enemy, she knew that schemes for assassinating 
herefus were verv familiai m that age, and ginerally appioxed of by the 
court of Etome anil the ze.ilous catholus. Her own liberty and sovereignty 
were conneefed with the success of this enterprise • and it rannot appear 
strange, that where men, ot so much merit as Babington, could he engagetl, 
by bigotry alone, in so crimm.d an enteipnse, IVlary, who was actiiatecl 
l)y the same motive joined to so many others, should have given her con- 
sent to a scheme projeded by hci friends. W e may be previously certain, 
that, if such a scheme was evei communicated to her, vvitli any probability 


and met in the star-cliamber at London ; wliere, after 
tal ing tlie oaths of ilary’s two secretaries, who voluntarily, 
without hope or reward, vouched the authenticity of those 
letters before produced, they pronounced Sentence 
sentence of death upon the Queen of Scots, nsamst jimy. 
and confirmed it bj their seals and subscriptions. Tlie 
same day a declaration was published by the commission- 
ers and the judges, “ That the sentence did nowise dero- 
gate from the title and lionour of James, King of Scot- 
land ; but that he was in the same place, degree, and 
right, as if the sentence had never been pronounced.”'' 

The queen had now hi ought affairs ivith Mary to that 
situation wliich she had long ardently desired ; and had 
found a plausible reason for executing vengeance on a 
competitor, whom, from the beginning of her reign, she 
had ever equally dreaded and hated. But she was re- 
strained from instantly gratifying her resentment, by 
several important considerations. She foresaw the invi- 
dious colours in which this example of uncommon juris- 
diction would be represented by the numerous partisans 
of Mary, and the reproach to which she herself might bo 
exposed with all foreign princes, perhaps with all posterity. 
The rights of hospitality, of kindred, and of lojal majesty, 
seemed, m one single instance, to be all violated ; and this 
sacrifice of generosity to interest, of clemency to revenge, 
might appear equallv unbecoming a sovereign and a 
woman. Elizabeth, therefoie, who was an excellent hy- 
pocrite, pretended the utmost reluctance to proceed to the 
e.xecution of the sentence; affected the most tender sym- 
pathy w'lth her prisoner; displayed all her sciuples and 
difficulties ; rejected the solicitation of her courtiers and 
ministers ; and affirmed, that were she not moved by the 
deepest concern for her people’s safety, she would not’hcsi- 
tate a moment in pardoning all the injuries which she her- 
self had received fiom the Queen of Scots. 

That the voice of her people might be 
more audibly beard in the demand of jus- ‘ 
tice upon ]\Jary, she summoned a new parliament; and 
she knew, both from the usual dispositions of that assem- 
bly, and from the influence of her ministers over them, 
that she should not want the most earnest solicitation to 
consent to that measure, which was so agreeable to her 
secret inclination.s. She did not open this assembly in 
person, but appointed for that purpose three commission- 
ers, Bromley the chancellor, Burleigh the treasurer, and 
the Earl of Derby. The reason assigned for this measure 
was, that the queen, foreseeing that the affair of the Queen 
of Scots would be canvassed in parliament, found her 
tenderness and delicacy so much hurt by that melancholy 
incident, that she had not the courage to he present while 

of Slice «*ss, she would assent to it. anti it served the purpose of \Valsinj:- 
Imiu and the Engliah minisfiy to facilitate the comiiiunicalion of Ihese 
schemes, as soon as they liad gotten an expedient for inttrtepting her 
answer, anti delecting the conspirdC> . Now Walsingliain’s knoviledge of 
ilie inattei, is a supposition neces5ar> to account for the letter delivered to 
Bat»ini!ton. 

As tn the not punishing of Nau and Curie by Elizabelli, it never is the 
pi actice to punish lessei criminals, who had given e\ idence against tlie 
l>rincipal. 

But what ought to induce us to i eject these tliree suppositions is, tliat 
thev must, all of them, be considered as bare possibilities: the paitisans 
ot Mary can giv e no rta.>on tor preternng one to the other : not the slightest 
evidence ever appealed to support anj one ot them : iieitlier at that time, 
nor at an> lime afterwards, was any reason discovered bj the luiuierous 
zealots at home and abroad w ho had embraced Mai \ ’s defence, to lead us 
to the belief ot anj of these thiee supposiiions , ami even her apologists at 
present seem not to have fixed on an> choice among these supposed possi- 
tunties I he positive pioof of two very credible witnesses, suppoj ted tiy 
Hie other very strong circumstances, still remains uiiimpeaclud, jialung- 
lon. who bad an extreme interest to liave comunuiuation with (be Queen 
of Scots, believed lie had tnund a means of i oi responding with liei, and 
had leceived an answer from her he, as well as the otiier conspiiafors, 
died in that belief: theie has not occuired, since tliat time, the least argu- 
ment to prove that they were mistaken , can there be any reason, at pre- 
sent, to doubt the tiuth of their opinion' Camden, though a piofessed 
apologist for Mary, is constrained to tell the storj in such a mannei as 
evidently supposes her guilt Such was the impossibility of hnding any 
other consistent account, even by a man of paits, wlio was coutemporarj ! 

In this light miglit tlie question have appeared, even during Mary’s trial. 
But vvlwt now puts lier guilt bejond all controversy, is the following pass 
age of her leller to Thomas Morgan, dated the 127th of Inly, 1586. “ As 
to Babington, he hath both kindly and honestlj offered himselt and all Ins 
means to he employed any way ! would: whereupon I hope to liave 
satisfied him by twoot m> several letters since I had his; and the lather 
for that 1 opened liim the way, whereby 1 receiveil Ins with vour afore- 
said,’ Murden, p. 5>3 Babington confessed, that lie liad nfftied In r to 
assassinate the queen : it appears by tins that she had accepted (lie offer : 
so that all the suppositions of Walsingham’s forgerj , oi the (emeiilv or 
treacheiy of her secietaries, fall to the ground. 

q Queen r.liz.ibelh was willing to have allowed Curie and Nau to he 
produced in thetiial, and wiites to that purpose to Burleigh and W'.ilsuig- 
ham, in her letter ot tiie 7tli Oclober, in rorbes’s MS. collec tinns. She 
only says, that she thinks it needless, tliough she was vi ill mg to ami e to it 
j he notconfiontuig of tlie witnessea was not the lesult of disigu, but the 
practice of the age. r Camden, p 5C0. 
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it was under deliberation, but withdrew her eyes from 
what she could not behold without the utmost reluctance 
and uneasiness. She was also willing, that by this unusual 
jirecaution the people should see the danger to which her 
person was hourly exposed ; and should thence be more 
strongly incited to take vengeance on the criminal whose 
restless intrigues and bloody conspiracies had so long ex- 
posed her to the most imminent perils.® 

The parliament answered the queen’s expectations ; the 
sentence against Mary was unanimously ratified by both 
Houses ; and an application was voted to obtain Eliza- 
beth’s consent to its ])ublication and execution.' She gave 
an answer, ambiguous, embarrassed ; full of real aitifice, 
and seeming irresolution. She mentioned the extreme 
danger to which her life rvas continually exposed ; she 
declared her willingness to die, did she not foresee the 
great calamities which would thence fall upon the nation; 
she made iirofessions of the greatest tenderness to her 
people; she displayed the clemency of her temper, and 
expressed her violent reluctance to execute the sentence 
against her unhappy kinsuoman; she affirmed that the 
late law, by which that princess was tried, so far from 
being made to insnare her, was only intended to give her 
warning beforehand not to engage in such attempts as 
might exjiose her to the penalties with which she Avasthus 
openly menaced ; and she begged them to think once again, 
whether it Avere possible to find any expedient, besides the 
death of the Queen of Scots, for securing the public tian- 
quillity." The parliament, m obedience to her commands, 
took tlie affair again under consideration ; but could find 
no otherpossible expedient. They reiterated their solicita- 
tions, and enircaties,’ and arguments : they ei’cn remon- 
strated, tliat mercy to the Queen of Scots AA-as cruelty to 
them, her subjects' and children ; and they affirmed, that it 
Avere injustice to' deny execution of the larv to any indi- 
vidual ; much more to the Avhole body of the jieople, noAv 
unanimously and earnestly suing for this pledge of her 
parent il care and tenderness. This second address set the 
pretended doubts and scruples of Elizabeth ancAv in agita- 
tion : she complained of her OAvn unfortunate situation ; 
expressed her uneasine's from their importunity; renexA'ed 
the professions of affection to her people; and dismissed 


the committee of parliament in an uncertainty Avhat, after 
all this deliberation, might be her final resolution.” 

But though the queen affected reluctance to execute the 
sentence against Mary, she complied with the request of 
parliament m publishing it by proclamation ; and this act 
seemed to be attended Avith the unanimous and hearty le- 
joicings of the people. Lord Buckhurst, and Beal, clerk 
of the council, Avere sent to the Queen of Scots, and noti- 
fied to her the sentence pronounced against her, its ratifica- 
tion by parliament, and the earnest applications made for 
Its execution by that assembly, Avho thought that their re- 
ligion could never, Avhile she Avas alive, attain a full settle- 
ment and security. Mary Avas noAvise dismayed at this 
intelligence : on the contrary, she joyfully laid hold of the 
last circumstance mentionecl to her; and insisted that since 
her death Avas demanded by the protestants for the estab- 
lishment of their faith, she Avas really a martyr to her 
religion, and Atas entitled to all the merits attending that 
glorious character. She added, that the English had often 
imbrued their hands in the blood of their sovereigns : no 
Avonder they exercised cruelty against her, who derived her 
descent from these monarclis."' Paulet, her keeper, re- 
ceiA'ed oiders to lake doAvn her canojiy, and to serve her 
no longer Avith the respect due to sovereign princes. He 
told her that she Avas noAv to be considered as a dead per- 
son ; and incajiable of any dignity .r This harsh treatment 
produced not in her any seeming emotion. She only re- 
plied, that she recew'ed her royal character from the hands 
of the Almighty, and no earthly poAver A\as eA-er able to 
beieaA’e her of it. 

The Queen of Scots Avrote her last letter to Elizabeth ; 
full of dignity, Avithout departing from that spirit of meek- 
ness and of 'charity Avhicli njipeared suitable to this con- 
cluding scene of her unfortunate life. She preferied no 
petition for averting the fatal sentence : on tlie contrary, 
she expressed her gratitude to Heaven for thus bringing to 
a speedy period her sad and lamentable pilgrimage. She 
requested some favours of Elizabeth, and entreated her 
that she might be beholden for them to her oavii goodness 
alone, Avithout making apjilications to those ministers Avho 
had discoA'ered such an extreme malignity against • her 
person and her religion. She desired, that after her enemies 


s D’Twes, p. 375. t Ihi<l p. '779 u Ibid, p -IOC, 103. 

u liiis pdrliament granted (he queen a supply of a sitbsidv an<i tuo 
nrteentlis I adjourned, aiitl met a(.aiii al(i.r (he execution of (he Oueen 
of Scots; wlieii tilers passed some rtniaikable >ncident«; ubich it may be 
proper not to oniit. \\ e shall ^'in e diein in I tie v onlsot bir biinon D’Lwes, 

y -tld, 411, ^'lnLh are almost %\lioll> transcribed liom lov>nshend’s 
oumal. On Momiay tile C7lh of lebinai^, Mr. Cope, first usin^r some 
speeches touchinir (lie nciessity of a learned iuinistr>. and the amendment 
ot llin];'s annss in tlie cccltsiaslu al estate, offered to (lie House a bill and a 
l>ook written ; the bill containinif a petition, (ImI k niipbt be eiiactefl. lliat 
all laus nou in force luuilmn.' ecclesiastical c'overnment shouUi be %oi(l 
and that it inisht be enacted, that tliat Hook ot Common l*ra>er now offer 
ed, and none other, lie rcceix ed into ihechiirch to be used Ibc Jaiok 

contained the form ot pra^^r and adnnnistration of the sacrami nfs, with 
dl\crs ntis and ceremonies to tie used in tlie clmrHi and be desire 1 that 
(he book inii'ht be read. Wlureiipon Mr. bpeak<r in effect useif tins 
speech: Tor that lier niajest> before this lime had conimandeil (be Ilotise 
not to meddle itli tins matti r, and tliat her nMjest> b.id prouiiseti to take 
order in those causes, tie doufrttd not but to the c’ 0 <et satislaetion of all her 
people, he flesired tliat it would please tliein to sjMre the readm? of if. 
iSotu illntandni" the House desiied the reaflinc of it Wberciipon Mr. 
•Siieaker dtsireil the clerk to reacl. /And (lie court beinc rtad> to read ii, 
IVlr. Dalton made a motion against llie readmt; ol it , sa\ ini', (hat it was 
not meet to be read, and it did appoint a new form of admnnstration of (be 
Sacraments and cer« monies of ihe eliiircli, to the discredit of the Hook of 
Common Pia>er, and <»f the whole slate; and tbouefit tliat tins dealin:; 
would liriii? her iimjcsD's indt.;iiation airamst the liimse, (bus to enter- 
prise tins dealinif wnli (hose tliines whicli her maji stv tspe(iall> bad taken 
iiilo her own ctiai„'e and direction W hereupon Mr Lewkeiior spake, 
show ni" the nefessity of preaihin;.' and ofa learned miinstr> , and (liou;;ht 
It ^e^y tit that the peiilion and liook sliuiild be read, io tins purpose 
S|iake Mr. Hurleston and .Mr. nambinn' , and so the time bemu' I'asscd, 
(lie House liroke up, and neplicr tlie peiition nor b<K>k r<ad. 1 Ins done, 
Jier majesty sent to Mr. Speaker, as well for this petition aiul book, as for 
thatother netilioii and book tor the like effect, tliat was delicerc'l the last 
session of i’arhament, winch Mr. bptakei sent to lier maji st> . On I iics- 
<Ja_j the CfUli of 1 eluuary, her inajisly sent |i« Mr, Speaker, by occasion 
svtiereot the House dill not sif. On Wednesday the lirstda> of March, .Mr, 
Wentworth dehveied to Mr. Speaker certain articles, which conlaiiieti 
qiie'itions toncinnc' the liberties ol the House, and to ^ome ol winch lie was 
loaiibuei, and desired the\ mii'lit be reail. Mi. Speaker desirtd liim to 
SPaie hij motion, until her majesty’s pleasure was fuitber known toucinnt' 
the petiiion and book lately delivered into the House ; but .Mi. \\ entwortli 
would not be so satisfied, but required Ins artichs mi;;lit bt reail Mr. 
Wentworth intioduced liis queries by lainentin", tliat he as well as many 
otiiers were deterred from sprakini; bj tlicir want of knowlcdue and expe- 
ru nee in (he lihcrties ot the House ; and the querns vveie as follow * \N be- 
llier this council were not a place loi an) member of the same Inie asseiii- 
hh'd, freely and w jtliout confrolment ot any iierson or daiiucr ot laws, li> 
bill or siitech to utter any ot the cnefs of tins common-weallh, whatsoe'er, 
toiichinir the serv u e of God, the salety of the prince anil Ins noble realm ' 
NVhetlier ihat^’rcal honour may lie done unto God, ami lienefitand service 
unto the prince and stale, wiiliout free speech m fins cnumil, that inav be 
done with it' Wlietlier tlieie be any council winch can make, adcl, or 
dimmish from the laws ot the realm, hut only this council of paihamciit' 
V. heliier it be not against tlic orders of tins cuuni il to male any secret or 


matter of w’eight, which is here in hand, known to the prince or any other, 
com erninjj the Inch service ot God, prince, or slate, williont the consent 
ot the House ^ Whether tlie Speaker, or any other may interi upt any mem- 
ber of tins council ni Ins spcecli used m tins House tendinj,' to any ot the 
forenamed services* Whetlier tlie Speaker may rise when he will, any 
matter hemp propoumled, without consent of the House or not * \\ hetliei 
the Speaker mav overrule the House in any matter or cause tliere in 
question, or whether he is to I'e ruled orovei ruled in any matter oi not* 
U beilier the pi ince and state can conlinue, and siaml, and be maintained, 
without this council ot parliament, nut allennp the povernment of the 
state ' At Ihe end of these questions, says Sir Simon D'Lwes, I found set 
down tins short note or memorial ensuinp* by whicIi it may b* perceived, 
both what Serjeant Puckennp, the Speaker, did with thesnd questions 
after he ha'l received llieni, and what became also ot this business, mz. 
** I liese questions i\Ir. Puckering pocketed up and sliowed Sir llionias 
Henape, who so handled the matter that Mr. Wentworth went to the 
Ic'wer, ami the questions not .it all moved, Mr. Putkler ot r.sse\ herein 
br.ike his tailli in torsakinp tlie in.iller, Arc. and no nioie was done " After 
setting down, continuis Sir Simon D’ I’wes, (he said husiness ot Mr. W'ent- 
Nvorth in the onpinal journal hook, there follows only this slioit conclusion 
of Ihe day itselt, v iz. “ J Ins day , Mr. Spe.iker hemp sent for to the queen’s 
majesty, the House departed.” On Ihvirsday the second ol March, IMr. 
Copt, i\Ir. J ewkenor, air. Hurleston, and I\lr. lUnihnpp, vvere sent foi 
to iny lord Chancellor, and by ihversof the iirivy (oiimn, an<l from 
thence were Sf nt to the lower. On Saturday llie fourth ilay ot March, 
Sir John liigliam made a motion to this House, tor tliat divers pood and 
m ccssaiy memhers IhcieoF were taken tioni them, th.it it would |)leas>e 
Ibtm to he humble petitioncis to her majesty for the restitution of them 
Jtp'am to this House. Io wlmli s|)etcli Mr. Vue chainherlam answered, 
that it the pentlemen wire committed tor matter wilhm theiompass of the 
piivilege ot the House, then tliere miplil be a petition , but if not, then we 
sliouhi pive otcasion to her majesty’s fiirtlier displeasme and tlieietore 
ailviseil to stay until they lieaid more, winch could not fie hni" and fui- 
(lier he said, loucliinp the book and the petilion, her majesty had, for diven* 
pood Causes best kiiuvvn to heiself, thought tit in suppi css the same w illiout 
any further examination thercot ; and yet llioupht it very unfit foi her 
majesty i<»pive any account of her clomps. — But, whatsoever Mr. Vice- 
cliambeiiain pretended, it is most probable these members weie committed 
for intenneddlinp w itli matters touch mg tlie cliurch, which her majesty had 
often inliihited, and vvhicii had caused so much disputation and so many 
meetings between Hie two Houses the last pai Iianient 

J Ins IS all w e find of the inattei in Sir Simon D’l^'ves and Tovvnsliend ♦ 
and It aj)[)ears that th■)^e ineinlitrs w ho had been committed, vvere detaniecl 
in enstodv till the quttn tliouplit pi oper to release them. 1 liese questions 
of J\Ir. Wentworth are curious; because they contain some faint dawn ot 
the present 1 nghsli constitution , tliouph suddenly cclifised by the arbitrary 
pov(*rnmenl ot 1 li/alictli. W’entwortli was indeed, by his puntanism, as 
well as his love ot hberlv . (tor these two diaracleis of such unc^qual merit 
arose and advanced tojeth«‘r,) tlie true forerunner of the Ilampdens, the 
Pyms. and the Hollivis, wfio, in the next ape, wifli less courage, hecaiise 
with less danger, lendtred iheir principles so tnuniphant 1 sliall only 
ask, vvIh tiler it he not sullicitnlly clear Iroin all these ti ansactions, that in 
Ihe two succetdnip reipns it w as (lie people who encro.iched upon the sov e- 
leipn; not the sovereign who attempted, as is pretended, to usurp upon the 
people * , . , , 

X Camden, p. .'jCO. V Jebb, vol. ii. p. 293. 
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should be satiated with her innocent blood, her body, 
which it was determined should never enjoy lest while her 
soul was united to it, might be consigned to her servants, 
and be conveyed by them into France, there to repose in a 
catholic land, uith the sacred relics of her mother. In 
Scotland, she said, the sepulchres of her ancestois were 
violated, and the churches either demolished or profaned; 
and in England, where she might be interred among the 
ancient kings, her own and Elizabeth’s piogenitors, she 
could entertain no liopes of being atcoinpanied to tlie 
grave with those rites and ceremonies whieli her religion 
required. She requested that no one might have the 
power of inflicting a private deatli upon her, without 
Elizabeth’s knowledge ; hut that her e\ecution should be 
public, and attended by her ancient servants, who might 
bear testimony of her pcisevcrance in the faitb, and of her 
submission to the will of Heaven. She begged that these 
servants might afterwaids he allowed to depait whither- 
soever they pleased, and might enjov those legacies which 
she should bequeath them. And she conjured her to grant 
these favours by their near kindred ; by the soul and 
memory of Henry VII. the common ancestor of both; 
and by the royal dignity, of which they equally partici- 
pated.* Elizabeth made no answer to this letter; being 
unwilling to give War-y a refusal in her present situation, 
and foreseeing inconveniences from granting some of her 
requests. 

While the Queen of Scots thus prepared herself to meet 
her fate, great efforts were made oy foreign powers with 
Elizabeth, to prevent the execution of the sentence pro- 
nounced against her. Besides employing L’Aubespme, 
the French resident at London, a creature of the bouse of 
Guise, Henry sent over Bellievre, with a professed inten- 
tion of interceding for the life of Mary. The Duke of 
Guise and the league at that time thieatened very nearly 
the king’s authority ; and Elizabeth knew, that though that 
monarch might, from decency and policy, think himself 
obliged to inteipose pubhclv in behalf of the Queen of 
Scots, he could not secretlv be much displeased witli the 
death of a princess, on whose fortune and elevation liis 
mortal enemies had always founded so many daring and 
ambitious piojects.* It is even pretended, that Bellievre 
had orders after making public and vehement remon- 
strances agajnstthe execution of Mary, toexiiort privately 
the queen, in his master's name, not to defer an act of 
justice, so necessaiy for their common safety .■* But whether 
the French king’s intercession were sincere or not, it had 
no weight with the queen ; and she still persisted in her 
former resolution. 

imerposiiion of Tlic interposition of the young King of 

KinpjRme, Scots, though not able to change Elizabeth’s 
determination, seemed, on every account, to merit more 
regard. As soon as James heard of the trial and condem- 
nation of his mother, he sent Sir William Keith, a gentle- 
man of his bed-chamher, to London ; and wrote a letter 
to the queen, in which he remonstrated, in very severe 
terms, against the indignity of the procedure, lie said, 
that he rvas astonished to hear of the presumptun of 
English noblemen and counsellors, who had dared to sit 
in judgment, and pass sentence, upon a Queen of Scotland, 
descended from the blood-royal of England ; but be was 
still more astonished to hear that thoughts were seriously 
entertained of putting that sentence m execution : that he 
entreated Elizabeth to reflect on the dishonour which she 
would draw on her name, by imbruing her hands in tlie 
blood of her near kinswoman, a person of the same royal 
dignity and of the same sex with herself : that in this un- 
paralleled attempt she oflered an afhont to all diadems, 
and even to her own ; and, by reducing sovereigns to a 
level with other men, taught the people to neglect all duty 
towards those whom Providence had appointed to rule 
over them : that for his part, he must deem the injury and 
insult so enormous, as to be incapable of all atonement; 
nor was it possible for him thenceforward to remain m any 
terms of correspondence with a person, who, uithout any 
pretence of legal authority, had deliberately inflicted an 
Ignominious death upon his parent : and that even if the 
sentiments of nature and duty did not inspire him with 

z Camden, p 5(?9. Jebb, rol ii p. 295. 
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this purpose of vengeance, his honour required it of him ; 
nor could he ever acquit himself in the eyes of the world, 
if he did not use every effort, and endure every hazard, to 
levenge so great an indignity.*’ 

Soon after, James sent the Master of Gray, and Sir 
Robert IMelvil, to enforce the remonstrances of Keith ; 
and to employ with the queen every expedient of argu- 
ment and menaces. Elizabeth was at first offended with 
the sharpness of these applications ; and she replied in a 
like strain to the Scottish ambassadors. When she after- 
wards reflected that this earnestness was no more than 


what duty required of James, she was pacified ; but still 
retained her resolution of executing the sentence against 
Mary.*’ It is believed, that the Master of Gray, gained by 
the enemies of that princess, secretly gave his advice not to 
spare her, and undertook, in all events, to pacify his master. 

The queen also, from many considerations, was induced 
to pay small attention to the applications of James, and 
to disregard all the efforts which he could employ in be- 
half of his mother. She was well acquainted with his 
character and interests, the factions which prevailed among 
Ills people, and the inveterate hatred which the zealous 
protestants, particularly the preachers, bore to the Queen 
of Scots. The present incidents set these dispositions of 
the clergy in a full light. James, observing the fixed pur- 
pose of Elizabeth, ordered prayers to be offered up for 
Mary in all the churches ; and, knowing the captious 
humour of the ecclesiastics, he took care that the form of 
the petition should ho most cautious, as well as humane 
and charitable : “ That it might please God to illuminate 
Mary with the light of his truth, and save her from the 
apparent danger with which she was threatened.” But, 
excepting the king’s own chaplains, and one clergyman 
more, all the preachers refused to pollute their chuiclies by 
prayers for a papist, and would not so much as prefer a 
petition lor her conversion. James, unwilling or unable 
to punish this disobedience, and desirous of giving the 
preachers an opportunity of amending their fault, appoint- 
ed a new day when prayers should be said for his mother; 
and, that he might at least secure himself from any insult 
in his own presence, he desired the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews to officiate before him. In order to disappoint 
this purpose, the clergy instigated one Couper, a young 
man who had not yet received holy orders, to take posses- 
sion of the pulpit early in the morning, and to exclude the 
prelate. W hen the king came to church, and saw the 
pulpit occupied by Couper, he called to him from his seat, 
and told him that the place was destined for another; jet 
since he was there, if he would obey the charge given, and 
lemember the queen in his prayers, he might proceed to 
divine service. The jireacher replied, that he would do as 
the Spirit of God should direct him. Tins answer suffici- 
ently instructed James m his pur|iose; and he com- 
manded him to leave the pulpit. As Couper seemed not 
disjiosed to obey, the captain of the guard went to pull 
him from his place; upon which the young man cried 
aloud. That this day would be a witness against the king 
m the great day of the Lord ; and he denounced a woe 


upon the inhabitants of Edinburgh for permitting him to 
be tieated in that manner.** The audience at first appeared 
desirous to take part with him ; but the sermon of the 
prelate broimht them over to a more dutiful and more 
liumane disposition. 

Elizabeth, when solicited, either by James or by foreign 
princes, to pardon the Queen of S-ots, seemed always de- 
termined to execute the sentence against her: but when 
her ministers urged her to interpose no more delays, her 
scruples and her hesitation returned ; her humanity could 
not allow her to embrace such violent and sanguinary 
measures ; and she was touched with compassion for the 
misfortunes, and with respect for the dignity, of the un- 
happy prisoner. The courtiers, sensible that they could 
do notliing more acceptable to her, than to employ per- 
suasion on this head, failed not to enforce every motive for 
the punishment of Mary, and to combat all the objections 
urged asrainst tins act of justice. They said 
that tlie treatment of that princess m En<;- execution of 
land had been, on her first reception, such 
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as sound reason and policy required : and if she had been 
fjoverned by principles of equity, she would not have re- 
tused willinf^ly to acquie.sce in it : that the obvious incon- 
veniences, either of allowing her to retire into France, or 
of restoring her by force to her throne, in opposition to the 
reformers and the English party in Scotland, had obliged 
the queen to detain her in England till time should offer 
some opportunity of serving her, without danger to the 
kingdom, or to the protestant religion : that her usage 
there had been such as became lier rank; her ouii ser- 
vants in considerable numbeis had been permitted to 
attend her; exercise had been allowed her for health, and 
all access of company for amusement ; and these indul- 
gences would in time have been carried further, if by her 
subsequent conduct she had appeared worthy of them : 
that alter she had instigated the lebellion of Northumber- 
land, the conspiracy of Norfolk, the bull of excommunica- 
tion of Pope Pius, an invasion from Flanders ; after she 
had seduced the queen’s friends, and incited every enemy, 
foreign and domestic, against her ; it became necessary to 
treat her as a most dangerous rival, and to render her con- 
finement more strict and rigorous ; that the queen, not- 
withstanding these repeatcil pro\ ocations, had, m her 
favour, rejected the imiiortunitv of her (larlianients, and 
the advice of her s.igcst ministers ; f and was still, in hopes 
of her amendment, determined to delay coming to the 
last extremities against her : that j\Iarv, even in this for- 
lorn condition, retained so high and unconquerable a 
spirit, that she acted as competitor to the croun, and 
allowed her partisans everywhere, and in their very let- 
ters addressed to herself, to treat her as Queen of Eng- 
land : that she had carried her aniinosity so far as to en- 
courage, in repeated instanees, the atrocious design of 
assassinating the queen ; and this erime w.as unquestionably 
proved upon her by her own letters, by the evidence of 
her secretaries, and hy the dying confession of her accom- 
plices : that she was but a titular queen, and at iircsent 
possessed no where any right of sovereignty ; much less 
in England, where, the moment she set foot in the King- 
dom, she voluntarily became subject to the laws, and to 
Elizabeth, the only true sovereign : that even, allowing 
her to be still the queen's equal in mnk and dignity, sell- 
defence was permitted by a law of nature, which could 
never bo abrogated ; ami every one, still inoie a queen, 
had sufficient jurisdiction over an enemy, who by open 
violence, and still more, who by secret trcacheiv, thieat- 
ened the utmost danger against her life : that the genenil 
combination of the catholics to exterminate the protestants 
was no longer a secret ; and as the sole resource of the 
latter jiersecuted sect lay in Elizabeth, so the chief hope 
which the former cntertaiiicd of final success, consisted in 
the ]icrson and in the title of the Queen of .‘scots : that this 
very circumstance biought matters to extremity iMtvvcen 
these iirinccsses ; and, rendering the life of one the death 
of the other, pointed out to Elizabeth the path, which 
either regard to self-preservation, or to the happiness of 
her people, should direct her to pursue : and that iicci ssity, 
more powerful than jiolicv, thus demanded of the qm cn 
that resolution which equity would authorize, and which 
duty iirescribed.s 

\Vhcn Elizabeth thought that as many imjiortunitics 
had been used, and as much delay interposed, as decency 
required, she at last determined to carry the .sentence into 
execution ; but even in this final resolution she could not 
proceed without displaying a new scene of duplicity and 
artifice. In order to alarm the vulgar, rumours were pre- 
viously dispersed that the Spanish ficct was arrived in 
Milford Haven; that the .Scots had made an iriiiption 
into England; that the Duke of Guise was landed in 
Sussex with a strong army ; that the Queen of .Scots was 
escaped fiom jirison, and had raised an army; that the 
northern counties had begun an insurrection; that there 
was a new conspiracy on foot to assassinate the ciiicon, 
and set the city of London on fire ; nay, that the queen 
was actually assassinated.'' An attempt of this nature 
was even imputed to L’Aubespine, the French tnnbassa- 
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dor; and tliat minister was obliged to leave the kingdom. 
The queen, affecting to he in terror and perplexity, was 
observed to sit much alone, pensive and silent ; ami some- 
times to mutter to herself half-sentences, im])orting the 
difficulty and distress to which she was reduced.' She at 
last called Davison, a man of pans, but easy to be im- 
posed on, and who had lately for that very reason been 
made secretary, and she ordered him jirivately to draw a 
wariant for the execution of the Queen of Scots; which, 
she afterwards said, she intended to keep by her, in case 
any attempt shoulcl be made for the deliverance of that 

S incess. She signed the warrant, and then commanded 
.ivison to carry it to the chancellor, in older to have the 
great seal appended to it. Next day she sent Kilhgrewto 
D.avison, enjoining him to foibear,'somc time, executing 
her former orders ; and when D.avison came and told her 
that the warrant had already p.assed the gieat seal, she 
seemed to be somewhat moved, and blamed him for his 
precipitation. Davison, being in a jier- ^ ^ 

plexity, acquainted the council with this 
whole transaction; and they endeavoiiied to persuade him 
to send off' Beale with the warrant : if the queen should be 
displeased, they jiromised to justify his conduct, and to 
take on themselves the whole hl.ime of this measure.^ The 
secretary, not sufficiently aware of their intention, com- 
plied with the advice; and the wanant was despatched to 
the Earls of Shrewsbury and Kent, and some others, order- 
ing them to see the sentence executed upon the Queen 
ol Scots. 

The two carls came to Fotheringav castle, tth Pdi 
ami being introduced to IMary, informed her Ji'cevet-uiion. 
ol their commission, and desired her to preiiare for death 
next morning at eight o’clock. She seemed nowise terri- 
fied, though somewhat surprised, with the intelligence. 
Slic said, willi a checiful, and even a smiling counte- 
nance, that she did not think the queen, her sister, would 
have consented to her death, or have executed the sen- 
tence against a ])ersoii not subject to the laws and juris- 
diction of England.— “ But as such is her will,” said she, 
“ death, which puts an end to all my miseries, shall be to 
me most welcome ; nor can I esteem that soul worthy the 
felicities of heaven, which cannot support the body under 
the horrors of the last passage to these blissful mansions.”* 
.She then rciiuested the two noblemen that they would per- 
mit some of lier servants, and particularly her confessor, to 
attend her : but they told her, that compliance with this 
l.ist demand was contrary to their conscience,'" and that 
Dr. Fletcher, Dean of P'ctcihorow, a man of great learn- 
ing, should be present to instruct her in the great princi- 
ples of true religion. Her refusal to have any conference 
with this divine inflamed the zeal of the Earl of Kent ; and 
he bluntly told her, that her death would he the life of 
their religion ; as, on the contrary, her life would have 
bei 11 the death ol it.— IMention heing made of Babington, 
she constantly denied his conspiracy to have been at all 
known to her ; and the revenge of her wrongs 4 ie resigned 
into the hands of the Almighty. 

When the earls had left her, sue ordered supper to be 
hasti'iicd, that she might have the more leisuri; alter it to 
finish the few aflairs which remained to her in this world, 
and to prepare for her jiassagc to another. It was neces- 
s.irv for her, she said, to take some sustenance, lest a 
l.iilure of her bodily strength should depress her spiiits on 
the morrow, and lest her behaviour should thereby betray 
a we.ikne'S unwoithy of hciself." She supped s|)aring!y, 
as her manner usually was, and her wonted cheerfulness 
did not even desert her on this occasion. .She comforted 
her sen'ants under the affliction which oveiwhelmed them, 
and which was too violent for them lo conceal it from 
her. Turning to Burgoin, her physician, she asked him, 
W'hetlier he did not remark the great and invincible force 
of truth? “ Tiny pretend,” said she, “ that I must die 
because I conspned against the queen’s life : but the Earl 
of Kent avowed, that there was no other cause ol my 
death, than the apprehensions which, if I should live, they 
entertain lor their religion. My constancy m the faith 's 
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my real crime : the rest is only a colour, invented bv in- 
terested and designing men.” Towards the end of supper, 
she called in all her ser\ ants, and drank to tliem : tliey 
pledged lier, in order, on their knees, and craved hei patduii 
for any past neglect of their duty : she deigned, in return, 
to ask their pardon for her offences towards them; and a 
plentiful effusion of tears attended this last solemn farc>- 
well, and exchange of mutual forgiveness." 

Mary’s care of her servants was the sole remaining 
affair which emploted her concern. She perused her « ill, 
in which she had provided for them by legacies : she or- 
dered the inventory of her goods, clothes, and jewels to be 
brought her; and she x\rote down the names of those to 
whom she bccpieatlied each particular : to some she dis- 
tributed monej with her own hands; and she adapted 
the recompence to their diffciont degrees of lank and merit. 
She wrote also letters of recommendation for her servants 
to the French king, and to her cousin, the Duke of Guise, 
whom she made the chief executor of her testament. At 
her wonted time she went to bed ; slept some hours ; and 
then rising, spent the lest of the night in prayer. Having 
foreseen the difficulty of exercising the rites of her religion, 
she had had the precaution to obtain a consecrated host 
from the hands of Pope Pius ; and she had reserved the 
use of it for this last period of her life. Bv this expedient 
she supplied, as inuclr as she could, the want of a priest 
and confessor, who was refused hcr.e 

Towards the morning she dressed herself in a rich habit 
of silk and velvet, the only one which she had reserved 
to herself. She told her maids that she would will- 
ingly have left to them this dress rather than the plain 
garb which she wore the day before ; but it was necessary 
for her to appear at the ensuing solemnity in a decent 
habit. 

Thomas Andrews, sheriff of the county, entered the 
room, and informed her that the hour was come, and that 
he must attend her to the place of execution. She replied, 
that she was ready, and bidding adieu to her servants, 
she leaned on two of Sir Amias Paulet’s guards, because 
of an infirmity in her limbs; and she followed the sheriff 
•with a serene and composed countenance. In passing 
through a hall adjoining to her chamber, she was met by 
the Earls of Shrer'isbury and Kent, Sir Amias Paulet, Sir 
Drue Drury, and many other gentlemen of distinction. 
Here she also found Sir Andrew Melvil, her steward, who 
flung himself on his knees before her; and, wringing his 
hands, cried aloud, “ Ah, iMadam 1 unhappy me ! what 
man was ever before the messenger of 'lucli heavy tidings 
as I must carry, when I shall return to my native' country, 
and shall report that I saw my gracious queen and mistress 
beheaded in England His tears prevented fuither 
speech : and Mary too felt herself moved more from 
■ympathy than affliction. “Cease, my good servant,” 
said she, “ cease to lament ; thou hast cause rather to re- 
joice than to mourn : for now' shalt thou see the troubles 
of Mary Stuart receive their long-expected period and 
completion. Know,” continued she, “ good servant, that 
all the world at best is vanity, and subject still to more 
SOI row than a whole ocean of tears is able to bewail. 
But I pray thee caivy this message from me, that I die a 
true woman to my religion, and unalterable in my affec- 
tions to Scotland and to I'mnce. Heaven forgive them 
that have long desired my end, and have thirsted for iny 
blood as the hart panteth after the water-brooks ! O God,” 
added she, “ thou that art the Author of truth, and truth 
Itself, thou knowest the inmost recesses of my heart : thou 
knowest that I was ever desirous to pieserve an entire 
union between Scojland and England, and to obviate the 
source of all these fatal discords! But recommend me, 
Melvil, to my son, and tell him, that, notwithstanding all 
my distresses, 1 have done nothing prejudicial to the state 
and kingdom of Scotland.” After these woids, reclininv 
herself, with weeping eyes, and face bedewed with tear^ 
she kissed him. “ And so,” said she, “ good Melvil, 
farew ell : once again farewell, good Meh il ; and grant 
the assistance of thy praj ers to thy queen and mistress.”*! 

She next turned to the noblemen who attended her, and 
made a petition in behalf of her servants, that they might 
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he well treated, he allowed to enjoy the presents which 
she had made them, and be sent safely into their own 
(ountry. Having received a favourable answer, she pre- 
feried another request, that they might be permittea to 
attend her at her death ; in order, said she, that their eyes 
may behold, and their heaits bear witness, how patiently 
then queen and mistress can submit to her execution, and 
how const, intly she perseveres in her attachment to her 
religion. The Earl of Kent opposed this desire, and told 
her, that they would be apt by their speeches and cries to 
disturb both herself and the spectators : he was also ap- 
prehensive lest they should practise some superstition not 
meet for him to suffer; such as dipping their handker- 
chiefs in her blood ; for that was the instance which he 
made use of. “ My lord,” said the Queen of Scots, 
“ I will give my word (although it be but dead) that they 
shall not incur any blame in any of the actions which you 
have named. But alas ! poor souls ! it would be a great 
consolation to them to bid their mistress farewell. And 
I hoped,” added she, “ that y our mistiess, being a maiden 
queen, would vouchsafe in regard of womanhood, that I 
should have some of my own people about me at my 
death. I know that her majesty hath not given you any 
such strict command, but that you might grant me a re- 
quest of far greater courtesy, even though I were a woman 
of inferior rank to that which I bear.” Finding that the 
Earl of Kent persisted still in his refusal, her mind, which 
had fortified itself against the terrors of death, was affected 
by this indignity, for which she was not prepared. “ I am 
cousin to your queen,” cried she, “ and descended fiom the 
blood-royal of Henry VII. and a married Queen of France, 
and an anointed Queen of Scotland.” The commissioners, 
perceiving how invidious their obstinacy would appear, 
conferred a little together, and agreed that she might carry 
a few of her servants along with her. She made choice 
of four men and two maid-servants for that puipose. 

She then passed into another hall, where was erected 
the scaffold covered with black; and she saw, with <an 
undismayed countenance, the executioners, and all the 
preparations of death. The room was crowded with 
spectators ; and no one was so steeled against all senti- 
ments of humanity, as not to be moved, when he reflected 
on her royal dignity, considered the suiprising train of her 
misfortunes, beheld her mild but inflexible constancy, 
recalled her amiable accomplishments, or surveyed her 
beauties, which, thoufth faded by years, and yet moie by 
her afflictions, still discovered themselves in this fatal 
moment. Here the warrant for her execution was read to 
her ; and during this ceremony she was silent, but showed 
in her behaviour an indifference and unconcern, as if the 
business had nowise regarded her. Before the executioners 
performed their office, the Dean of Peterborow’ stepped 
forth ; and though the queen frequently told him that he 
needed not concern himself about her, that she was settled 
in the ancient catholic and Roman religion, and that she 
meant to lay down her life in defence of that faith ; he 
still thought It his duty to persist in his lectures and ex- 
hortations, and to endeavour her conversion. The terms 
which he employed were, under colour of pious ins ruc- 
tions, cruel insults on her unfortunate situation ; and be- 
sides their own absurdity, may be regarded as the most 
mortifying indignities to which she had ever yet been ex- 
posed. He told her that the Queen of England had on 
this occasion shown a tender care of her; and notwith- 
standing the punishment justlv to be inflicted on her for 
her manifold trespasses, was determined to use every ex- 
pedient for saving her soul from that destruction with 
which it was so nearly threatened : that she was now 
standing upon the brink of eternity, and had no other 
means of escaping endless perdition, than by repenting 
her former wickedness, by justifying the sentence pro- 
nounced against her, by acknowledging the queen’s 
favours, and by exerting a true and lively faith in Christ 
Jesus : that the Scriptures were the only rule of doctrine, 
the merits of Christ the only means of salyation ; and if 
she trusted in the inventions or devices of men, she must 
expect m an instant to fall into utter darkness, into a place 
where shall be weeping, howling, and gnashing of teeth ; 
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that the liand of death was upon her, the axe was laid to 
the root of the tree, the throne of the great Judge of 
heaven was erected, the book of her life was spread wide, 
and the particular sentence and judgment was ready to be 
jironounced upon her: and th.it it was now, during this 
important nioinent, in her choice, either to rise to the re- 
surrection of life, and hear that joyful salutation, Conte, ye 
hlesmi of my Father; or to share the resurrection of con- 
demnation, replete with sorrow and anguish and to suf- 
fer that dreadful denunciation. Go, ye curied,into eierlast- 
ini: fees 

During this discourse, Mary could not sometimes for- 
bear betraying her impatience, by interrupting the preacher; 
and the dean, finding that she had profited nothing by his 
lecture, at last bade her change her opinion, repent her of 
lier former wickedness, and settle ner faith upon this 
ground, that only in Christ Jesus could she hope to he 
saved. She answered, again and again, with great earnest- 
ness : “ Trouble not yourself any more about the matter : 
for I was born in this religion;'! have lived in this re- 
ligion ; and in this religion I am resolved to die.” Even 
the two earls perceived that it was fruitless to harass her 
any further with theological disputes ; and they ordered 
tlie dean to desist from his unseasonable exhoitations, and 
to pray for her conversion. During the dean’s prayer, she 
employed herself in private devotion from the office of the 
Virgin ; and after he had finished, she pronounced aloud 
some petitions in English, for the afflicted church, for an 
end of her own troubles, for her son, and for Queen Eliza- 
beth ; and prayed God, that that princess might long pros- 
per, and be employed in his service. The Earl of Kent, 
observing that in her devotions she made frequent use of 
the crucifix, could not forhear reproving her for her at- 
tachment to that popish tiumpery, as he termed it ; and he 
exhorted her to have Christ in her heart, not m her hand.' 
She replied with piescnce of mind, that it was difficult to 
hold such an object in her hand without feeling her heart 
touched with some compunction .‘ 

She now began, with the aid of her two women, to dis- 
robe herself ; and the executioner also lent his hand to 
assist them. She smiled, and said, that she was not ac- 
customed to undress heiself before so large a company, 
nor to be served by such valets. Her servants, seeing her 
in this condition ready to lay her head upon the block, burst 
into tears and lamentations : she turned about to them ; 
put her finger upon her lips, as a sign of imposing silence 
upon them ; “ and, having given them her blessing, desir- 
ed them to pray for her. One of her maids whom she had 
appointed for that purpose, covered her eyes with a hand- 
kerchief ; she laid herself down without any sign of fear or 
trepidation ; and her head was severed from her body at 
two strokes by the executioner. He instantly held it un 
to the spectators, streaming with blood, and agitated with 
the convulsions of death : the Dean of Peterborow alone 
exclaimed, “ So perish all Queen Elizabeth’s enemies!” 
The Earl of Kent alone replied, “ Amen !” The attention 
of all the other spectators was fixed on the melancholy 
scene before them ; and zeal and flattery alike gave place 
to present pity and admiration of the expiring princess. 

M.iry’s Thus perished, in the forty-fifth year of her 
riMr.icicr. age, and nineteenth of her captivity in Eng- 
land, Marv, Queen of Scots ; a woman of great accomplish- 
ments both of body and mind, natural as well as acquir- 
ed ; but unfortunate in her life, and during one period 
very unhappy in her conduct. The beauties of her person, 
and graces of her air, combined to make her the most 
amiable of women ; and the charms of her address and 
conversation aided the impression which her lovely figure 
made on the hearts of all beholders. Ambitious and 
active in her temper, yet inclined to cheerfulness and 
society ; of a lofty spirit, constant, and even vehement, in 
her purpose, yet polite, and gentle, and affable in her de- 
meanour ; she seemed to partake only so much of the male 
virtues as to render her estimable, without relinquishing 
those soft graces which compose the proper ornament of 
her sex. In order to form a just idea of her character, we 
must set aside one part of her conduct, while she abandon- 
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ed herself to the guidance of a profligate man; and must 
consider these faults, whether we admit them to be impru- 
dences or crimes, as the result of an inexplicable, though 
not uncommon, inconstancy in the human mind, of the 
frailty of our nature, of the violence of passion, and of the 
influence which situations, and sometimes momentary in- 
cidents, have on persons whose principles are not thorough- 
ly confirmed by experience and reflection. Enraged by 
the ungrateful conduct of her husband, seduced by the 
treacherous counsels of one in whom she reposed con- 
fidence, transported by the violence of her own temper, 
which never lay sufficiently under the guidance of discre- 
tion, she was betrayed into actions which may with some 
difficulty be accounted for, but which admit of no aiiology, 
nor even of alleviation. An enumeration of her qualities 
might carry the appearance of a panegyric ; an account of 
her conduct must in some parts wear the aspect of severe 
satire and invective. 

Her numerous misfortunes, the solitude of her long and 
tedious captivity, and the persecutions to which she had 
been exposed on account of her religion, had wrought her 
up to a degree of bigotry during her later years ; and such 
were the prevalent spirit and principles of the age, that it 
is the less wonder, if her zeal, her resentment, and her in- 
teiest unit.ng, induced her to give consent to a design 
which conspirators, actuated only by the first of these mo- 
tives, had formed against the life of Elizabeth. 

When the queen was informed of Mary’s -riie iiupen’s 
execution, she affected the utmost surprise KfTir'r'i '"'O’"- 
and indignation. Her countenance changed; her speech 
filtered and failed her ; for a long time her sorrow was so 
deep that she could not express it, but stood fixed like a 
statue in silence and mute astonishment. After her grief 
was able to find vent, it burst out into loud wailings and 
lamentations ; she put herself in deep mourning for this 
deplorable event ; and she was seen perpetually bathed in 
tears, and surrounded only by her maids and women. 
None of her ministers or counsellors dared to approach her ; 
or if any had such temerity, she chased them from her 
with the' most violent expressions of rage and resentment: 
they had all of them ,ueen guilty of an unpardonable 
crime, in putting to death her dear sister and kinswoman, 
contrary to her fixed purpose,'^ of which they were 
sufficiently apprized and acquainted. 

No sooner was her sorrow so much abated as to leave 
room for reflection, than she wrote a letter of aiiology to 
the King of Scots, and sent it by Sir Robert Cary, son 
of Lord llunsdon. She there told him, that she wished he 
knew, but not felt, the unutterable grief which she ex- 
perienced on account of that lamentable accident which, 
without her knowledge, much less concurrence, had hap- 
pened in England : that as her pen trembled when she 
attempted to write it, she found herself obliged to commit 
the relation of it to the messenger, her kinsman ; who 
would likewise inform his majesty of every circumstance 
attending this dismal and unlooked-for misfortune : that 
she appealed to the supreme Judge of heaven and earth 
for her innocence ; and was also so happy, amidst her 
own afflictions, as to find that many peisons l.i her court 
could bear witness to her veracity in this protestation : 
that she abhorred dissimulation ; deemed nothing more 
worthy of a prince than a sincere and open conduct; and 
could never surely be esteemed so base and poor-spirited 
as that, if she had really given orders for this fatal execu- 
tion, she could on any consideration be induced to deny 
them : that, though sensible of the justice of the sentence 
pronounced against the unhappy prisoner, she deter- 
mined, from clemency, never to carry it into execution ; 
and could not but resent the temerity of those, who, on 
this occasion, had disappointed her intention : and that 
as no one loved him more dearly than herself, or bore a 
more anxious concern for his welfare; she hoped that he 
would consider every one as his enemy who endeavoured, 
on account of the present incident, to excite any animosity 
between them.’' 

In order the better to appease James, she committed 
Davison to prison, and ordered him to be tried in the 
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star-chamber for his misdemeanour. The secretary was 
confounded ; and, being sensible of the danger whicli 
must attend his entering into a contest with tlie queen, 
he expressed penitence ior Ins error, and submiltea \er\ 
)iatientlv to be railed at by those very counsellor's whose 
jiersuasion had induced him to incur tlie guilt, and who 
had promised to countenance and protect him. He was 
condemned to im])risonineiit during the (pieen’s pleasure, 
and to pay a fine of ten thousand pounds. He remained 
a long time in custody, and the fine, though it reduced 
Iiim to beggarv, was rigorously levied u]ioii him. All the 
favour which lie could obtain from the ciueen, was send- 
ing him small su|iplies from time to tune to keep him 
from perishing in neccssit'i.i lie privately wrote an 
apology to his friend Walsingham, which contains many 
curious particulars. Tlie Fioiicli and Scotch ambassadors, 
he said, had been renionstiatiiig with the queen in Marj’’s 
behalf ; and immediately after their departure, she com- 
manded him, of her own accord, to deliver her the war- 
rant for the execution of that princess. She signed it 
readily, and ordeied it to be sealed with the great seal of 
England. She appeared in such good humour on the 
occasion, that she said to him in a jocular manner, “ Go, 
tell all tins to Walsingham, who is now sick : though I 
fear he will die of sorrow’ when he hears of it.” She added, 
that though she had so long delayed the execution, lest 
she should seem to be actuated by malice or cruelty, she 
was all along sensible of the necessity of it. In the same 
conversation she blamed Drury and Paulet, that they had 
not befoie eased her of this trouble; and she expressed 
her desire that Walsingham would bring them to com- 
pliance in that particular.' She was so bent on this pur- 
pose, that, some time after, she asked Davison, Whether 
any letter had come from Paulet, with regard to the ser- 
vice expected of him ! Davison showed her Paulet’s let- 
ter, in_ which that gentleman positively refused to act any 
thing inconsistent with the principles of honour and jus- 
tice. The qi een fell into a passion, and accused Paulet 
as well as Drury of perjury ; because, having taken the 
oath of association, in which thev had bound themselves 
to avenge her wrongs, they had yet refused to lend then- 
hand on this occasion. “But others,” she said, “will 
be found less scrupulous.” Davison adds, that nothing 
but the consent and exhortations of the whole council 
could have engaged him to send off the warrant : he w-as 
well aware of Ins danger; and remembeied that the 
queen, after having ordered the execution of the Duke 
of Norfolk, had endeavoured, in a like manner, to throw 
the wliole blame and odium of that action upon Lord 
Burleigh.^ 

Elizabeth’s dissimulation was so gross that it could de- 
ceive nobody who was not previously resolved to be 
blinded ; but as James’s concern for his mother was cer- 
tainly more sincere and cordial, he discovered the highest 
resentment, and refused to admit Cary into his presence. 
He recalled his ambassadors from England ; and seemed 
to breathe nothing but war and vengeance. The states of 
Scotland, being assembled, took pait in his anger; and 
professed that they were ready to spend their lives and 
fortunes iii revenge of his mother’s death, and in defence 
of Ins title to the crown of England. Many of the no- 
bility instigated him to take arms ; Lord Sinclair, when 
the coiiitiers appeared in deep mourning, presented him- 
self to the king arr.ayed in complete armour, and said, 
that this was the proper mourning for the queen. Tlie 
catliohcs took the opportunity of exhoiting James to 
make an alliance with the Ixirig of Spain, to lay imme- 
diate claim to the crown of England, and to prevent the 
nun which, from ins mother’s example, he might con- 
clude would certainly, if Elizabeth’s power prevailed, 
overwhelm his person and his kingdom. Tlie queen 
was sensible of the danger attending these counsels ; and 
after allow-ing James some decent inteiv.al to vent his 
grief and anger, slie employed her emissaries to pacify 
him, and to set before him every motive of hope or fear 
which might induce him to live in amity with her. 

•nil Manii Walsingham wrote to J..oid Thirlstone, 
James’s secretary, a judicious letter to the 
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same jniniose. He Said, That he was much surprised to 
hear of the violent resolutions taken in Scotland, and of 
the passion discovered by a prince of so much judgment 
and temper as James : that a war founded merely on the 
prmcqilc of revenge, and that too on account of an act of 
justice which necessity had extorted, would for ever be 
exposed to censure, and could not be excused by any 
principles of equity or reason : tli.it if these views were 
deemed less momentous among princes, policy and in- 
terest ought certainly to be attended to ; and these mo- 
tives did still more evidently oppose all thoughts of a 
ruptuie svitli Elizabeth and ail revival of exploded claims 
to the English throne : that the inequality between the 
two kingdoms de|)rivcd James of any hopes of success, 
if he trusted merely to the force of his own state, and had 
no recourse to foreign poweis for assistance: that the 
objections attending the introduction of succours from a 
more potent monarch appeared so evident from all the 
transactions of history, that they could not escape a per- 
son of the king’s extensive knowledge; but there were, in 
the present case, several peculiar circumstances, which 
ought for ever to deter him from having recourse to so 
dangerous .an expedient : that the French monarch, the 
ancient ally of Scotland, might willingly use the assist- 
ance of that kingdom against England ; but would be 
displeased to see the union of these two kingdoms in the 

f ierson of James ; a union which would ever after exclude 
iim from practising that policy, formerly so useful to the 
French, and so pernicious to' the Scottish nation : that 
Henry besides, infested with faction and domestic war, 
was not in a condition of supporting distant allies; much 
less would he expose himself to any hazard or expense, 
in order to aggrandize a near kinsman of the house of 
Guise, the most determined enemies of his lepose and 
authority : that the extensive power and exorbitant ambi- 
tion of the Spanish monarch rendered him a still more 
dangerous ally to Scotland ; and as he evidently aspired 
to a universal monarchy in the west, and had in paiticular 
advanced some claims to England, as if he were de- 
scended from the house of Lancaster, he was at the same 
time the common enemy of all princes who wished to 
maintain their independence; and the immediate riv.d 
and competitor of the King of Scots : that the queen, by 
her own naval power and her alliance with the Hol- 
landers, would probably intercept all succoiiis which 
might be sent to James from abroad, and be enabled to 
decide the controversy in this island, with the superior 
forces of her own kingdom, opposed to those of Scotland: 
that if the king reviied his mother’s pretensions to the 
crown of England, he must also embrace her religion, by 
which alone they could be justified ; and must thereby 
undergo the infamy of abandoning those principles in 
which he had been 'strictly educated, and to whicli he had 
hitherto religiously adhered : that as he would, by such 
an apostasy, totally alienate all the protestants in Scotland 
and England, he could never gam the confidence of the 
catholics, who would still entertain reasonable doubts of 
his sincerity: that by advancing a piesent claim to the 
crown, he forfeited the certain prospect of his succession, 
and revived that national animosity which the late peace 
and alliance betw-een the kingdoms had happily extin- 
guished : that the w’hole gentry and nobility ot England 
had openly declared tiiemselves for the execution of the 
Queen of Scots; and if James showed such violent re- 
sentment against that act of justice, they would be obliged, 
for their own security, to prevent for ever so implacable a 
prince from ruling over them : and that, however some 
persons might represent his honour as engaged to seek 
vengeance lor the present affront and injury, the true 
honour of a prince consisted in wisdom and moderation 
and justice, not in following the dictates of blind passion, 
or in pursuing revenge at the expense of every motive and 
every interest.^ These considerations, joined to the peace- 
able unambitious temper of the young prince, prevailed 
over his resentment; and he fell gradually into a good 
correspondence with the court of England. It is probable 
that the queen’s chief object in her dissimulation with 
regard to the execution of Mary was, that she might 
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thereby afford .Tames a decent pieteiice tor renewing his 
amity with her, on which their mutual interests so much 
depended. 

\V hile Elizabeth insured tranquillity from the attempts 
of her nearest neighbour, she was not negligent of more, 
distant dangers. Hearing tliat Philip, though he seemed 
to dissemble the daily insults and injuiies which he re- 
ceiied from the English, was secretly preparing a great 
navy to attack her ; she sent Sir Francis Drake with a fleet 
to intercept his supplies, to pillage his coast, and to destroy 
his .shipping. Drake carried out four capital ships of the 
queen’s, and twenty-six great and small, with which the 
London merchants, in hopes of sharing in the plunder. 
Urate .lest, 01 3 had supplied him. Haying learned from 
the Heel at two Dutch ships, which he met with in his 

Catlia. passage, that a Spanish fleet, richly laden, 

was lying at Cadiz, ready to set sail for Lisbon, the ren- 
dezvous of the intended Armada; he bent his course to 
the former harbour, and boldly, as well as fortunately, 
made an attack on the enemy. He obliged six galleys, 
which made head against him, to take shelter under the 
forts; ho burned about a hundred vessels laden with 
ammunition and naval stores; and he destroyed a great 
ship of the Marquis of Santa Croce. Thence he set sail 
for Cape St. Vincent, and took by assault the castle situ- 
ated on that promontory, with three other fortresses. He 
next insulted Lisbon ; and finding that the merchants, 
who had engaged entirely in expectation of profit, were 
discontented at these military enterprises, he set sail for 
the Terceras, with an intention of lying in wait for a rich 
carrack which was expected in those parts. He was so 
fortunate as to meet with his prize ; and by this short ex- 
pedition, in which the public bore so small a share, the 
adventurers were encouraged to attempt further enterprises, 
the English seamen learned to despise the great unwieldy 
ships of the enemy, the naval preparations of Spain were 
destroyed, the intended expedition against England was 
retarded a twelvemonth, and the queen thereby had lei- 
sure to take more secure measures against that formidable 
invasion.’’ 

This year, Thomas Cavendish, a gentleman of Devon- 
•sliire, who had dissipated a good estate by living at court, 
being resolved to repair his fortune at the expense of the 
Spaniards, fitted out three ships at Plymouth, one of a 
hundred and twenty tons, another of sixdy, and a third of 
forty ; and with these small vessels he ventured into the 
South Sea, and committed great depredations on the 
Spaniards. He took nineteen vessels, some of which 
were nchly laden ; and, returning by the Cape of Good 
Hope, he came to London, and entered the river in a kind 
of triumph. His marines and soldiers were clothed m 
silk, his sails were of damask, his top-sail cloth of gold; 
and his prizes were esteemed the richest that ever had been 
brought into England.’’ 

The land enterprises of the English were not, during 
this campaign, so advantageous or honourable to the nation. 
The important place of Deventer was intrusted by Leicester 
to ^yllliam Stanley, with a garrison of twelve liundred 
English; and this gentleman, being a catholic, was 
alarmed at the discovery of Babington’s conspiract, and 
became apprehensive lest every one of Ins religion should 
thenceforth be treated with distrust in England. He 
entered into a correspondence with the S]ianiards, betrayed 
the city to them for a sum of money, and engaged the 
whole garrison to desert with him to the Spanish service. 
Roland York, who commanded a fort near Zutplien, imi- 
tated his example ; and the Hollanders, formerly disgusted 
with Leicester, and susiiicious of the English, broke out 
into loud complaints against the improvidence, if not the 
treachery, of his administration. Soon after, he himself 
arrived in the Low Countries ; but his, conduct was no- 
wise calculated to give them satisfaction, or to remove the 
suspicions which they had entertained against him. The 
Prince of Parma having besieged Sluys, Leicester attempt- 
ed to relieve the place, first by sea, then by land ; but 
failed in both enterprises; and as he ascribed his bad 
success to the ill behaviour of the Hollanders, they were 
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equally free in reflections upon his conduct. The breach 
between them became wider every day : they slighted his 
authority, opposed his measures, and neglected his coun- 
cils; while he endeavoured, by an imperious behaviour 
and by violence, to recover that influence which he had 
lost by his imprudent and ill-concerted measures. He 
was even suspected by the Dutch of a design to usurp 
upon their liberties ; and the jealousy entertained against 
him began to extend towards the queen herself. That 
princess had made some advances towards a peace with 
Spain. A congress had opened at Bourbourg, a village 
near Graveline : and though the two courts, especially that 
of Spain, bad no other intention than to amuse each of 
them Its enemy by negociation, and mutually relax the 
preparations for defence or attack, the Dutch, who were 
determined on no terms to return under the Spanish yoke, 
became apprehensive lest their liberty should be sacrificed 
to the political interests of England.'’ But the queen, 
who knew the importance of her alliance with the States 
during the present conjuncture, was resolved to give them 
entire satisfaction by recalling Leicester, and commanding 
him to resign his government. Maurice, son of the late 
Prince of Orange, a youth of twenty years of age, was 
elected by the States governor in bis place ; and Peregrine 
Lord Willoughby was appointed by the queen commander 
of the English forces. The measures of these two 
generals were much embarrassed by the malignity of 
Leicester, who had left a faction behind him, and who 
still attempted, by means of Ins emissaries, to disturb all 
the operations of the St.ttes. As soon as Elizabeth re- 
ceived intelligence of these disorders, she took care to 
redress them ; and she obliged all the partisans of England 
to fall into unanimity with Prince Maurice." But though 
her good sense so far prevailed over her paitiality to Lei- 
cester, she never could be made fully sensible of his vices 
and incapacity : the submissions which he made her re- 
stored him to her wonted favour; and Lord Biickhuist, 
who had accused him of misconduct in Holland, lost her 
confidence for some time, and w.is even committed to 
custody. 

Sir Christopher Hatton was another favourite who at 
this time received some marks of her partialitv. Though 
he had never followed the profession of the law, he was 
made chancellor in the place of Bromley, deceased ; but, 
notwithstanding all the expectations and perhaps wishes 
of the lawyers, he behaved in a manner not unworthy of 
that high station : his good natural capacity supplied the 
place of experience and study ; and his decisions were not 
found deficient either in point of equity or judgment. 
His enemies had contributed to his promotion, m hopes 
that his absence from court, while he attended the busi- 
ness of chancery, would gradually estrange the queen from 
him, and give them an opportunity of undermining him 
in her favour. 

These little intrigues and cabals of the , ^ 
court were silenced by the account, which ' 
came from all quarters, of the vast preparations made by 
the Spaniards for the invasion of England, and for the en- 
tire conquest of that kingdom. Philip, t,,, 
though he had not yet declared war, on ac- ihe iiiv.,sioii of 
count of the hostilities which Elizabeth every ’-''s’’'"'’- 
where committed upon him, had long harboured a secret 
and violent desire of revenge against her. His ambition 
also, and the hopes of extending his empire, were much 
encouraged by the present prosperous s^ ite of his affairs ; 
by the conquest of Portugal, the acqu'iition of the East- 
Indian commerce and settlements, and the yearly impor- 
tation of vast treasures from America. The point on which 
he rested his highest glory, the perpetual object of Ins 
policy, was to support orthodoxy and exterminate heresy ; 
and as the power and credit of Elizabeth were the chief 
bulwark of the protestants, he hoped, if he could subdue 
that princess, to acquire the eternal renown of re-uniting 
the whole Christian world in the catholic communion. 
Above all, his indignation against his revolted sub|ects in 
the Netherlands instigated him to attack the English, who 
had encouraged that insurrection, and who, by their vi- 
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ciiiity, were so well enabled to support the Hollanders, 
that he could never hope to reduce these rebels while the 
power of that kingdom remained entire and unbroken. To 
subdue England seemed a necessary prepaiative to tlie 
re-establishment of his authority in the Netherlands : and 
notwithstanding appearances, the former was in itself, 
as a more important, so a more easy, undertaking than the 
latter. That kingdom lay nearer Spam than the Low 
Countries, and uas more exposed to inv.isions from 
that quarter; after an enemy had once obtained entrance, 
the difficulty seemed to be over, as it was neither fortified 
by art or natuie ; a long peace had deprived it of all mili- 
tary discipline and experience ; and the c.itholics, in which 
it still abounded, would be ready, it uas hoped, to join 
any invader who should free them from those persecutions 
under XI Inch thex laboured, and should revenge the death 
of the Queen of Scots, on xvhum they bad fixed all their 
affections. The fate of England must be decided in one 
battle at sea, and another at land ; and what comparison 
between the English and Spaniards, either in point of 
nax-al force, or in the numbcis, reputation, and veteran 
bravery of their armies ! Besides the acquisition of so 
great a kingdom, success against England insured the 
immediate subjection of the Hollanders, xvho, attacked on 
every hand, and deprived of all sunport, must yield their 
stubborn necks to that yoke wliicli they had so long re- 
sisted. Happily this conquest, as it was of the utmost 
importance to the grandeur of Spam, would not at present 
be opposed by the jealousy of other powcis, iialurallx so 
inucii interested to prevent the success of the enterprise. 
A truce was lately concluded with the Turks; the empire 
xvas in the hands of a friend and near ally ; and France, 
the perpetual rival of Spam, was so torn with intestine 
commotions, that she had no leisure to jiax attention to 
her foreign interests. This favourahle opportunity, there- 
fore, XX Inch might nexer again present itself, must be 
seized, and one bold effort made for acquiiing that as- 
cendant m Europe, to xvhich the present greatness and 
prosperity of the Spaniards seemed so fully to entitle 
them.f 

These hopes and motives engaged Philip, notxvithstand- 
mg Ills cautious temper, to undertake this hazaulous 
enterprise; and though the prince, noxveteated by the 
Pope, Duke of P.irnia, xxheii consulted, opposed the at- 
tempt, at least repicsciitcd the necessity of previously get- 
ting possession of some sea-port toxxn in the Netheilands, 
xxhiclt might cifiord a retreat to the Spanish navx',*-' it xx-as 
determined bx the catholic monarch to proccccf immedi- 
ately to the execution of this ambitious project. During 
some time he had been secretly making preparations ; but 
as soon as the rosolution xxas fully taken, cxcry part of Ins 
vast empire resounded xxitli the noise of armaments, and 
all his ministers, generals, and admirals, xx-ere employed 
in foi warding the design. The Rlarquis of Santa Croce, a 
sea officer of gieat reputation and experience, xvas destined 
to conmiand the fleet; and by his counsels xx-ere the naxal 
■J he invimiWe equipments conducted. In all the poits of 

ArnwiiU Sicily, Naples, Spam, and Portugal, artisans 
xx ere employed in building vessels of uncommon size and 
force; naxal stores xxere bought at a groat expense; pio- 
visions amassed ; armies levied and quartered in the mari- 
time toxvns of Spam ; and plans laid for fitting out such a 
fleet and embarkation as had never before had its equal m 
Europe. The military picnarations in Flanders xxere no 
less formidable. Troops from all quarters xx-ere exery 
inomeiit assembling, to reinforce the Duke of Parma. 
Capizuchi and Spmolli conducted forces from Italy : the 
Marquess of Borgaiit, a jirinco of the house of Austria, 
levied troops m Germany : the Walloon and Burgundian 
regiments xx-ere completed or augmented : the Spanish in- 
fantry xvas supplied xvith recruits ; and an army of thirty- 
four thousand men xvas assemblecl m the Netherlands, and 
kept m readiness to be transported into England. The 
Duke of Parma employed all the carpenters xxhom he 
could procure either m Flanders or m Loxxer Germany, and 
the coasts of the Baltic ; and he built at Dunkirk and 
Nexvport, but especially at Antxverp, a gieat number of 
boats and flat-bottomed vessels, for the transporting of Ins 
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infantry and cavalry. The most renoxvned nobility- and 
princes of Italy and Spain xvere ambitious of sharing m tlie 
lionour of this great enterprise. Don Amadaius ofSax-oy, 
Don John of Medicis, Vespasian Gonzaga, Duke of Sa- 
.bionetta, and the Duke ol Pastrana, hastened to join the 
army under the Duke of Parma. About txx-o thousand 
x'olunteeis in Spam, many of them men of family, had 
enlisted m the service. No doubts xx'ere entertained, but 
such x'ast pieparatioiis, conducted by officers of such con- 
summate skill, must finally be successful. And the 
Spaniards, ostentatious of their poxver, and elated xvith 
vain hopes, had already denominated their navy the Jii- 
viiicib/c Armudu. 

Nexx-s of these cx-traordinary preparations soon reached 
the court of London ; and notxvithstandmg the secrecy of 
the Spanish coiiiicil, and their pretending to employ this 
force in the Indies, it xvas easily concluded, that they 
meant to make some eflbrt against England, preparations in 
The queen had foreseen the inx-asion, and * 
finding that she must noxv contend for her croxx-n xvith the 
xx-liole force of Spain, she made preparations for resistance ; 
nor xx-as she dismayed xvith that poxver, by xvhich all Eu- 
rope apprehended she must of necessity be ox-erxvhelmed. 
Her force indeed seemed x-ery unequal to resist so potent 
an enemy. All the sailors in England amounted at that 
time to about fourteen thousand men.i’ The size of the 
English shipping xx-as in general so small, that except a 
fexv of the queen’s ships of xxar, there xvere not four ves- 
sels belonging to the merchants xxliich exceeded four hun- 
dred tons.* The royal naxy consisted of only txxenty-eight 
sail,*' many of xx-liich xvere of small size ; none of them ex- 
ceeded the bulk of our largest frigates, and most of them 
deserved rather the name of pinnaces than of ships. Tlie 
only advantage of the English fleet consisted in the dex- 
terity and courage of the seamen, xxho, being accustomed 
to sail in tempe-tuous seas, and expose themselves to all 
dangers, ns much exceeded in this particular the Spanish 
mariners, as their vessels xxere inferior in size and foiceto 
those of that nation.* All the commercial toxvns of Eng- 
land xvere required to furnish ships for reinforcing this 
small navy ; and they discovered on the present occasion 
great alacrity in defending their liberty and religion against 
those imminent perils xx-ith xx-hicli they xx-ere menaced. 
The citizens of London, in order to shoxv their zeal in the 
common cause, instead of fifteen vessels xx Inch they xx-ere 
commanded to equip, voluntarily fitted out double the 
number.'" The gentry and nobility hired, and armed, and 
manned, forty-three ships at their own charge;” and all 
the loans of money xxliich the queen demanded xx-ere 
frankly granted by the persons applied to. Lord Hoxx-ard 
of Effingham, a man of courage and capacity, xvas admiral, 
arid took on him the command of the nax-y : Drake, 
1 laxvkins, and Frobisher, the most renoxvned seamen in 
Europe, served under him. The principal fleet was sta- 
tioned at Plymouth. A smaller squadron, consisting of 
forty vessels, English and Flemish, xvas commanded by 
Lord Se> mour, second son of Protector Somerset ; and 
lay off Dunkirk, in order to intercept tbe Duke of Parma. 

The land forces of England, com|)ared to those of Spain, 
possessed coiitrarv qualities to its nax-al poxver: they xx-ere 
more numerous tlian the enemy, but much inferior in dis- 
cipline, reputation, and experience. An army of txxenty 
thousand men xxas disposed in different bodies along the 
south coast, and orders xx-ere given them, if they could 
not prex-ent the landing of the Spaniards, to retire back- 
xxards, to xxaste the country around, and to xx-ait for rein- 
forcement from the neighbouring counties, before they 
approached the enemy. A body of txventy-txvo thousand 
foot, and a thousand horse, under the command of the 
Earl of Leicester, xxas stationed at Tilbury, in order to 
defend the capita]. The principal aimy consisted of thirty- 
four thousand foot and txx-o thousand horse, and xx-as com- 
manded by Lord Hunsdon. These forces xvere resen-ed 
for guarding the queen’s person, and xx-ere appointed to 
march xvhithcrsoever the enemy should appear. The fate 
of England, if all the Spanish armies should be able to 
land, seemed to depend on the issue of a single battle ; 
and men of reflection entertained the most dismal appre- 
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liensions, when they considered the force of fifty thousand 
veteran Spaniards, commanded by experienced officers, 
under the Duke of Parma, the most consummate general 
of the age; and compared this formidable armament with 
the military power, wliich England, not enervated by peace, 
but long disused to war, could muster up against it. 

The cliief support of the kingdom seemed to consist in 
the vigour and prudence of the queen’s conduct; who, 
undismayed by the jiresent dangejs, issued all her orders 
with tranquillity, animated her people to a steady resist- 
ance, and employed every resource which either her do- 
mestic situation or her foreign alliances could afford her. 
She sent Sir Robert Sidney into Scotland, and exhorted 
the king to remain attached to her, and to consider the 
danger which at present menaced his sovereignty no less 
than her own, from the ambition of the Spanish tyrant 
the ambassador found James well disposed to culiirate a 
union with England, and that prince even kept himself 
prepared to march with the force of his whole kingdom to 
the assistance of Elizabetli. Her authority with the King 
of Denmark, and the tie of their common religion, engaged 
this monarch, upon her application, to seize a squadron of 
ships which Philip had bought or hired in the Danish 
harbours .P the Hanse Towns, though not at that time on 
good terms with Elizabeth, were induced by the same 
motiies to retard so long the equipment of some vessels 
in their ports, that they became useless to the iniriiose of 
invading England. All the protestants throughout Europe 
regarded this enterprise as tlie critical event, which was to 
decide for ever the fate of their religion ; and though un- 
able, by reason of their distance, to join their force to that 
of Elizabeth, they kept their eyes fixed on lier conduct 
and fortune, and beheld with anxiety, mixed with admira- 
tion, the intrepid countenance with which she encountered 
that dreadful tempest, which was eyery moment advanc- 
ing towards her. 

The queen also was sensible that, next to the general 
popularity which she enjoyed, and the confidence which 
her subjects reposed in her prudent government, the firm- 
est support of her throne consisted in the general zeai of 
the people for the protestant religion, and the strong pre- 
judices which they had imbibed against popery. She 
took care, on the present occasion, to revive in the nation 
this attachment to their own sect, and this abhorrence of 
the opposite. Tlie English were reminded of their former 
danger from the tyranny of Spain: all the barbarities 
exercised by Mary against the protestants were ascribed 
to the counsels of that bigoted and imperious nation : the 
bloody massacres in the Indies, the unrelenting executions 
in the Low Countries, the horrid cruelties and iniquities 
of the inquisition, were set before men’s eyes : a list and 
description was published, and pictures dispersed, of tlte 
several instruments of torture with which, it was pretend- 
ed, the Spanish Armada was loaded : and every artifice, 
as well as reason, was employed to animate the people to 
a vigorous defence of their religion, their laws, and their 
liberties. 

But while the queen, in this critical emergence, roused 
the animosity of the nation against popery, she treated the 
partisans of that sect with moderation, and gave not way 
to an undistinguishing fury against them. Though she 
knew that Sixtus Quintus, the present Pope, famous for 
his capacity and his tyranny, had fulminated a new bull 
of excommunication against her, had deposed her, had 
absolved her subjects from their oaths of allegiance, had 
published a crusade against England, and had granted 
plenary indulgences to every one engaged in the present 
invasion ; she would not believe that all her catholic sub- 
jects could be so blinded, as to sacrifice to bigotry their 


duty to their sovereign, and the liberty and independence 
of their native country. She rejected all violent counsels 
by wliicb she was urged to seek pretences for despatching 
the leaders of that party : she would not even confine any 
considerable number of them : and the catholics, sensible 
of this good usage, generally expressed great zeal for the 
public service. Some gentlemen of that sect, conscious 
that they could not justly expect any trust or authority' 
entered themselves as volunteers in' the fleet or army -s 
some equipped ships at their own charge, and gave the 
command of them to protestants : others were active in 
animating their tenants, and vassals, and neighbours, to the 
defence of their country : and every rank of men, burying 
for the present all party distinctions, seemed to prepare 
themselves with order as well as vigour to resist the vio- 
lence of these invaders. 

The more to excite the martial spirit of the nation, the 
queen appeared on horseback m the camp at Tilbury ; 
and riding through the lines, discovered a cheerful and 
animated countenance, exhorted the soldiers to remember 
their duty to their country and their religion, and professed 
her intention, though a woman, to lead them herself into 
the field against the enemy, and rather to perish in battle 
than survive the rum and slavery of her people.r By this 
spirited behaviour she revived the tenderness and admira- 
tion of the soldiery : an attachment to her person became 
a kind of enthusiasm among them : and tliev asked one 
another. Whether it were possible that Englishmen could 
abandon this glorious cause, could display less fortitude 
than appeared in the female sex, or could ever by any 
dangers be induced to relinquish the defence of' their 
heroic princess ! 

The Spanisli Armada was ready in the beginning of 
May; but, the moment it was preparing to sail, the Mar- 
quis of Santa Croce, the Admiral, was seized witliafever, 
of which he soon after died. The vice-admiral, the Duke 
of Paliano, by a strange concurrence of accidents, at the 
very same time suffered the same fate; and the king ap- 
pointed for admiral the Duke of Medina Sidonia, a noble- 
man of great family, but unexperienced in action, and 
entirely unacquainted with sea affairs. Alcarede was 
appointed vice-admiral. Tliis misfortune, besides the loss 
of so great an officer as Santa Croce, retarded the sailing 
of the Armada, and gave the English more time for their 
preparations to oppose them. At last, the Spanish fleet, 
full of hopes and alacrity, set sail from Lis- 
bon ; but next day met with a violent tern- 
test, which scattered the ships, sunk some of the smallest, 
and forced the rest to take shelter in the Groine, where 
they waited till they could be refitted. When news of 
this event was carried to England, the queen concluded 
that the design of an invasion was disappointed for this 
summer; and, being always ready to lay hold on every 
pretence for saving money, she made Walsingham write 
to the admiral, directing him to lay up some of the larger 
ships, and to discharge the seamen : but Lord Effingham, 
who was not so sanguine in his hopes, used the freedom 
to disobey these orders ; and he begged leave to retain all 
the ships in service, though it should be at bis ewn ex- 
pense.’ He took advantage of a north wind, and sailed 
toward the coast of Spain, with an intention of attacking 
the enemy in their harbours ; but the wind changing to 
the south, he became apprehensive lest they might have 
set sail, and, by passing him at sea, invade England, now 
exposed by the absence of the fleet. He returned therefore 
with the utmost expedition to Plymouth, and lay at anchor 
in that harbour. 

Meanwhile, all the damages of tlie Armada were re- 
paired, and the Spaniards with fre.sh hopes set out again to 


o She made him some promises which she never fulfined, Jo ei\e him a 
dukedom in Encland with smtahle lands and revenue, to settle 5(K)0/. a 
a guard, for the safety of his person, Trom a 

MS of Lord Itoyston s. 

P 5//yPC. »«. P. 524. q Stowe, p. 747. 

r J/ie queens speech in the camp of Tilbury war tn the^e words: My 
loving people, we have been persuaded by some, that are careful of our 
satefv, lotrfke heed how we commit ourselves to armed multitudes, for 
pMreacliery ; but assure you, I do not desire to live to distrust my 
Irtifhhil and loving people. Let tyrants fear: 1 have always so behaved 
myself, that, under God. I have placed my chiefest strength and Srffe<'u<iid 
in tlie loyal heartsaiid good-will of my subjects. Andtherefore 1 am come 
amongst you at this time, not as for my recreation or sport, but being re- 
solved, m the midst and heat of the battle, to live or die amongst voii all • 
to lay down, for my Go<l, and for my kingdom, and for m> people, my 
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honour and my blood, even in tlie dust I know 1 have but the body of a 
weak and feeble woman, but I liave ifie heart of a king, and of a King of 
rngland too; and think foul scorn fliat Parma or Spain, or any prince of 
l.unipe, should dare to invade the borders of my realms : to wincli, rather 
than any dishonour shouhl grow liy me, I myself will take up arms • I my- 
self vvifl he >om general, judge, and reviarderof every one of joui virtues 
in the field, I know alreaily, by >oiir forwardness, that you have de- 
seived rewarrls and crowns; and we do assuie jou, on the word of a 
prince, they shall be duly paid jou In the me-in time my lieutenant-ge- 
neral shall he in my stead, tlian whom never prince commanded a more 
noble and worthy subj^-ct ; not doubting by your obedience to my general, 
by your conrorcl in the camp, and youi valour in the field, we shall 
shortly have a famous v ictoo o'cr those enemies of my God, of my king- 
dom. and of my fieoplc, 
s Camden, p. 515. 
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sea, in prosecution of their enterprise. The Meet consisted 
of a luindied and thirty vessels, of which near a hundred 
were galleons, and were of greater size than any ever licloie 
used in Europe. It carried on board nineteen thousand 
two bundled and ninety-five sokiieis, eight thousand four 
hundred and fifty-six niaiineis, tuo thousand and eighty- 
eight g.llle^-sl■ues, and two thousand six hundred and 
thirty great pieces of brass ordnance. It was victualled 
for six months, and was attended by twenty lesser ships 
called caravals, and ten salves with six oais a-|)iece.* 

The Ilian formed by the King of Spam was, that the 
Armada should sail to’the coast opposite to Dunkirk and 
Newpoit; and having chased away all English or Flemish 
vessels, which might obstruct the jiassagc, (lor it iiever was 
supposed they could make opposition,) should join them- 
selves with the Duke of I’arma, should thence make sad 
to the Thames, and having landed the whole Spanish 
army, thus complete at one blow the entire conquest of 
England. In |iiosecution of this scheme, Philip gave 
orders to the Duke of hledina, that, in passing along the 
channel, he should sad as near the coast of France as he 
could with safetv ; that he should by this policy avoid 
meeting with the'English fleet ; and, keeping in view the 
main enterprise, should neglect all smaller successes, 
which might |irove an obstacle, or even interpose a delay, 
to the acquisition ot a kingdom." After the Armada xvas 
under sail, they took a fisherman, who informed them that 
the English admiral had been lately at sea, bad heard of 
the tempest which scattered the Armada, had retired back 
into Plymouth, and no longer expecting an invasion this 
season, had laid up Ins ships, and discharged most of the 
seamen. From this false intelligence the Duke of Me- 
dina conceived the great facibtv of attacking and destroy- 
ing the English ships m harbour ; and he was tempted by 
the piospect of so decisive an advantage to break Ills 
orders, and make sail directly for Plvmoiith : a resolution 
whicli proved the safety of England. The 
The Ami'u Lizard was the hist laid made In the Ar- 
.iriives III the mada, about sunsct ; and as the Spaniards 
Ch.innel. n.-mi-liead near Plymouth, 

they bore out to sea with an intention of returning next 
day, and attacking the English navy. They xycre descried 
by Fleming, a Scottish pirate, yvhb yvas roving in those 
seas, and yvlio immediately set sail to inform the English 
admiral of their approach another fortunate event yvliicli 
contributed extiemely to the safety ot the fleet. Effing- 
ham had just time to get out of port, yvheii he s.iyv the 
Spanish Armada coming full sad towards him, dispo:>ed 
in the form of a crescent, and stretching the distance of 
seven miles from the extiemity of one division to that of 
the other. 

Tlie yvnters of that age raise their style by a pom|)ous 
description of tins spectacle ; the most magnificent that 
had ever appealed upon the ocean ; infusing equal terror 
and admn.ition into the minds of all beholders The lofty 
masts, the swelling sails, and the toyyering proyvs of the 
Spanish galleons, seem impossible to be jiistlv painted but 
by assuming the colours of poetrv ; and an eloquent his- 
torian of Italy, in imitation of Camden, has a'iserted that 
the Armada, though the ships bore ey'erv sail, yet advanced 
with a slow motion ; as if the ocean groaned yvith siij)- 
porting, and the winds were tired with impelling, so enor- 
mous a yveight.x The ti uth however is, that the largest of 
the Spanish vessels would scarcely pass for third rates m 
the present navy of England ; yet were they so ill-tramed, 
or so ill-governcd, that they yvere quite unwieldi, and 
could not sail upon a yvind, nor tack on occasion, nor be 
managed m slormy yveather by the seamen. Neither the 
mechanics of ship-biiildmg nor the experience of mariners 
had attained so great perfection as could serve for the se- 
curity and government of such bulky vessels; and the 
English, yvho had alieady had experience how unservice- 
able they commonly yyere, beheld without dismay their 
tremendous appearance. 

F.ffingham gave orders not to come to close fight with 
the Siianiards, yvhere the size of the ships, be suspected, 
•and the numbers of the soldiers, yvould be a disadvantage 
to the English ; but to cannonade them at a distance, and 
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to wait the oppoitunity yvhicli winds, currents, or various 
accidents, must afford 'him, of intercepting some scattered 
vessels ol the enemy. Nor yvas it long before the event 
ansyytred expectation. A great ship of Biscay, on board 
ol which was a consideiable part of the Spanish money, 
took file by accident; and wbile all hands yvere employed 
III extinguishing the flames, she fell behind the rest of the 
Armada"’; the great galleon of Andalusia yvas detained by 
the springing of her mast; and both these vessels xvere 
taken, after some resistance, by Sir Francis Drake. As 
the Armada advanced up the channel, the English hung 
upon its rear, and still infested it yvith skirmishes. Each 
trial abated the confidence of the Spaniards, and added 
courage to the English ; and the latter soon found, that 
even in close fight the size of the Spanish ships yvas no 
advantage to them. Their bulk exposed them the more to 
the fire of the enemy ; while their cannon, placed too high, 
shot over the heads of the English. The alarm having noyv 
reached the coast of England, the nobility and gentry 
hastened out yvith the r vessels from every harbour, and 
reinforced the admiral. The Earls of Oxford, Northum- 
berland, and Cumberland, Sir Thomas Cecil, Sir Robert 
Cecil, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Thomas Vavasor, Sir Tliomas 
Gerrard, Sir Charles Blount, yvith many others, distin- 
guished themselves by this generous and disinterested 
service of their country. The English fleet, after the con- 
junction of those ships, amounted to a hundred and forty 
sail. 

The Armada bad now reached Calais, and cast anchor 
before that place, in expectation that the Duke of Parma, 
yvho had gotten intelligence of their improach, yvould put 
to sea and join his forces to them. The English admiral 
practised here a successful stratagem upon the Spaniards, 
lie took eight of his smaller ships, and filling them yyitli 
all combustible materials, sent them one after another into 
the midst of the enemy. The Spaniards fancied that they 
yvere fireships of the same contrivance yvith a famous ves- 
sel yvhicli had lately done so much execution in the Schelde, 
near Antwerp; and they immediately cut their cables, 
and took to flight yvith the greatest disorder and precipita- 
tion. The English fell upon them next morning xvliile in 
confusion ; and, besides doing great damage to other ships, 
they took or destroyed aboiitlyvelve of the enemy. 

Ey this time it yvas become apparent, that the intention 
for yvhicli these preparations yvere made by the Spaniards 
was entirely fiiistrated. The vessels provided by the Duke 
of Parma yvere made for transporting soldieis, not for fight- 
ing ; and that general, when urged to leave the harbour, 
positively lefused to exjiose his flourishing army to such 
apparent hazard ; while the English not only yvere able to 
keep the sea, but seemed even to triumph over their ene- 
my. The Spanish admiral found in many rencounters, 
that while he lost so considerable a part of his own navy, 
he had destroyed only one small vessel of the English ; 
and he foresaw, that by continuing so unequal a combat, 
ho must draw' inevitable destruction on all the remainder. 
He prejiaicd therefore to return homeyvards ; but as the 
xviiid was contrary to his passage through the channel, he 
resolved to sad noithwards, and making the tour of the 
island, reach the Spanish harbours by the ocean. The 
English fleet folloyved him during sometime; and had 
not their ammunition fallen short, by the negligence of 
the officers in supplying them, they had obliged thexvhole 
Armada to surrender at discretion. The Duke of Medina 
bad once taken that resolution; but was diverted from it 
by the advice of Ins confessor. This conclusion of the 
enterprise yvould have been more glorious to the English ; 
but tlic event proved almost equally fatal to the Spaniards. 
A violent tempest overtook the Armada after 
It passed the Orkneys : the ships had already ' ' ' 

lost their anchors, and were obliged to keep to sea : the 
mariners, unaccustomed to such hardships, and not able 
to goy'orn such unwieldy vessels, yielded to the fury of 
the storm, and alloyved their ships to drive either on the 
western isles of Scotland, or on the coast of Ireland, 
yvhere they yvere miserably virecked. Not a half of the 
navy leturned to Spam ; and the seamen as yvell as sol- 
diers yvho remained, weie so overcome widr hardships and 
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f.itijrue, r.nd so dispirited by their discomfiture, that tliey 
filled all Spain with accounts of the desperate valour of 
the English, and of the tempestuous violence of that 
ocean which surrounds them. 

Such was the miserable and dishonourable conclusion 
of an enterprise which had been preparing for three years, 
which had exhausted the revenue and force of Spam, and 
which had long filled all Europe with anxiety or expecta- 
tion. Philip, who was a slave to his ambition, but had 
an entire command over his countenance, no sooner heard 
of the mortifying event which blasted all Ins hopes, than 
he fell on his knees, and rendering thanks for the gracious 
dispensation of Providence, expressed his joy that the 
calamity was not greater. Tlie Spanish priests, who had 
so often blest this holy crusade, and foretold its infallible 
success, were somewhat at a loss to account for the vic- 
tory gamed over the catholic monarch by excommunicated 
heretics and an execrable usurper; but they at last disco- 
vered, that all the calamities of the Spaniards had pro- 
ceeded from their allowing the infidel Moors to live 
among them.y 

>t.D. 1580. Soon after the defeat and dispersion of 
sill I'ei) ' the Spanish Armada, the oueen summoned 
a new parliament ; and received from tliem a supply of 
two subsidies and four fifteenths, payable in four years. 
Tiiis is the first instance that subsidies were doubled in 
one supply ; and so unusual a concession wa-s probably 
obtained From the joy of the present success, and from 
the general sense of the (lueen’s necessities. Some members 
objected to this heavy charge,onaccount of thogreatburden 
of'loans which had lately been imposed upon the nation.^ 

, Elizabeth foresaw, that this House of 

A parlwmsnt. Cgnimons, like all the foregoing, would be 
governed by the puritans ; and therefore, to obviate their 
enterprises, she renesved at the beginning of the session 
her usual injunction, that the parliament should not on 
any account presume to treat of matters ecclesiastical. 
Notwithstanding this strict inhibition, the zeal of one 
Damport moved him to present a bi'l to the Commons 
for remedying spiritual grievances, and for restraining the 
tyranny of the ecclesiastical commission, which were cer- 
tainly ‘grPat : but uhen Mr. Secretary Woloy reminded 
the House of her majesty’s commands, no one durst 
second the motion ; the bill was not so much as read ; 
and the Speaker retunied it to Damport rvithout taking 
the least notice of it.^ Some members of the House, not- 
withstanding the general submission, were even committed 
to custody on account of this attempt.*’ 

The imperious conduct of Elizabeth appeared still more 
clearly in another parliamentary transaction. The right 
of purveyance ivas an ancient prerogative, by which the 
officers of the crown could at pleasure take provisions lor 
the household from all the neighbouring counties, and 


y Sfr\ pp, vol. i»i. p. fiQS. On fhe fourth of ‘September, soon after the 
flispprsjnn of the Spanish Arniarla, died the Earl ot Leicester, the queen’s 
hut unwoUhy, ta'ouritc. Her uftectioii for lum continued to the 
Irfsi. He h<td flisco>c'red no enndu t in any of his military enterpnscs. 
and wdS suspected ot cowardice ; yet she inlnistctl hini with the lomoMnu 
of lur rirmies liunnL' tiie tldnc'cr of the bodnish in\asmn; a n.irlialitv 
Mhirli micht have proved fatal toiler, h»td the Duke ot Parma been alile 
to latul his troops in 1 nelantl She liad even ordered a commission to l»e 
drdwn for him, cnnstitutin? him her lieutenant in the kingdoms ol 1 mr- 
laiid and Ireland : but Murleiiih and Hatton represented to her the danirer 
ot inlrustinc such unlimited authority m the bands of any sulijeci, and 
prevented the execution of that flesijn. No wonder that a conduct, so un- 
like the usual jealousy ot Elizabeth, uaie reason to suspect that her par- 
tiality was founded on some other passion tlian tnendship. Put Fliza- 
belh seemed to carry her affection to I,eicester no further than the crave • 
she ontered his conrls to be ilisposeil of at a public sale, in order to leim- 
bursc herself of some debt which he owed hej ; and hei usual attention to 
money was observeil to prevail over her recanl to the m^'inory «f ll»e de 
ceased, 'i he earl vuas a creat hypocrite, a pretender to the ^trlcte$t reli 
Rion. an encoarajrer ot the puritans, and a loimder ot hospitals 
a Strjpe, vol. in. p, 512. IiI. Append, p.C19. 'Iherearcsoine sintjnlar 
passasres m this last speech, vvliich may be worth faknuj notice ot , espe- 
cially as they came from a member wno was no courtier; for he artMies 
against the subsnly • **And first,” sa.vs he, “ for the neecsttft/ thereof, f 
cannot d» nj’, but if if were a charge imposed upon us by her majesty s 
commandment, or a demand proi ceding fiom her majesty by way of re- 
quest, that I think there i.s not one amomr ns all, either 5«» disobedient a 
subject in rcgarfl of our duty, or so unthankful a man in respect of the in- 
estimable benefils winch, by her or from her, we have rcieived, wiitcli 
would not with frank consent, both of voice and heart, most willingly sub- 
mit liiinself thereunto, without any unrevertnd inquiry into (he causes 
tbeieof ; toi it is continually in tiie mouth ot ns all, that our lands, Ronds, 
and lives, are at our prince’s disiiosing. And it agreetb very well with 
timt position ot the civil law, which sayeth, Qiwd omnia reatf simt. But 
Jinvv^ 7tfi fattteniK oTjniinm Tint, Ad tcffcm enim potettas omnium peitniet ; 
ad linquhi propnetni^ So that althousli it he most true that her maiesfy 
bath over oui selv es and oiir uoods poteitntem imperandi ; yet it is ti ue that 
iintii that power comtnan<l, (which, no doubt, will not command without 
very just cause,) every subject hath his own propnefaiem }Histtdendt. 
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could make use of the carts and caniages of the farmers ; 
and the price of these commodities and services was fixed 
and stated. The payment of the money rvas often distant 
and uncertain ; and the rates, being fixed before the dis- 
covery of the West Indies, were much inferior to the 
present market price ; so that purveyance, besides the 
slavery of it, was always regarded as a great burden, and, 
being arbitrary and casual, was liable to great abuses. 
We may fairly presume, that the hungry courtiers of Eli- 
zabeth, supported by her unlimited power, would be sure 
to render this prerogative very oppressive to the people ; 
and the Commons liad, last session, found it necessary 
to pass a bill for regulating tliese exactions : but the bill 
was lost in the House of Peers.c The continuance of the 
abuses begat a new attempt for redress ; and the same 
bill was now revived, and again sent up to the House ot 
Peers, together with a bill for some new regulations in the 
court of exchequer. Soon after the Commons received a 
message from the upper House, desiring them to appoint 
a committee for a conference. At this conference, the 
Peers informed them, that the queen, by a message de- 
livered by Lord Burleigh, had expressed her displeasure, 
that the Commons should presume to touch on her pre- 
rogative. If there were any abuses, she said, either in 
imposing purveyance, or in the practice of the court of 
exchequer, her majesty was both able and willing to pro- 
vide due reformation ; but would not permit tbe parlia- 
ment to intermeddle in these matters.*' The Commons, 
alarmed at this .’ntelligenee, appointed another committee 
to attend the queen, and endeavour to satisfy her of their 
liumble and dutiful intentions. Elizabeth gave a gracious 
reception to the committee : she expressed lier great ines- 
timubk lovmg care towards her loving subjects ; which, 
she said, was greater than of her own self, or even than any 
of them could have ol themselves. She told them tliat 
she had already given orders for an inquin' into the abuses 
attending purveyance, but the dangers of tbe Spanish in- 
vasion haa retarded the progress of the design ; that she 
had as mucli skill, will, and power to rule her household 
as any subjects whatsoever to govern tlieirs, and needed as 
little the assistance of her neighbours ; that the exchequer 
was her chamber, consequently moie near to her than even 
her household, and therefore the less proper for them to 
intermeddle with ; and that she would of herself, with ad- 
vice of her council and the judges, redress every grievance 
in these matters, but would not permit the Commons, by 
larvs moved without her privity, to bereave her of the 
honour attending these reitulations.' The issue of tliis 
matter was tiie same that attended all contests between 
Elizabeth and her parliaments.*' She seems even to have 
been more impiTious in this particular than her predeces- 
sors ; at le.ist her more remote ones : for they often 
permitted the abuses of purveyances to be redressed 


Which poMci and comman'lmenl fiom her m^jestj , whirh wehaionot yfet 
receiirit, 1 fake it (saMnjr 'letorniannn) tliai uf* are freer! frotn the 
ot ncceiut!/. Aiul the cause of necessitj is the rlanceuuts estate of 
the lommoiuiealth,” kc Ihc tenor of the speech iileails rather tor a 
ceneral heneiolence than a subsidy, foi the law ot lucharil III. against 
hine\oieme was iieicr concenul to ha\e any loice. Ihe mt* iiher even 
proceerls to assert with some piecaufion, that it was in fhe power ol parlia 
ment to relume the king’s rlemaml of a suhsul.s ; and that tiiere was an in- 
stance ot that liberty in lleniy lU.’s tinic, near four hundred >edrsbeloie. 
Suhfine, 

a U’Ewts, p. 

b Sin pe’s Lite of Whitgift, P CflO Neal, vol. i. p. 500. 

c IVl.wes, p. 414. d Ihid. p, 440, e Ibid. p. 444. 

\ Si run esf, vhi tu pulsns, epo lapulo tanium. luv. 

{T \\c may jmtiie ot the e'tint and importance of these abuses by tv 
speech of Bacon's asainsl pnrwjors, dehiercd in the fiisl session of the 
first parliament of the subsequent reisn, by which also we ifi**)’ tint 
lJuaheth hart given no reduss to the Rncxancestomplained of. 1 iret, 
says ho, thpv take in kind wliat tlif> oushl not to take ; secondly^ the^* 
take in quantity a tar creater proportion than comelh to jour majesty s 
use ; Hurdly, they take in an unlawtui niannei , in a manner, 1 ssj , duect- 
iv and expressly prohibited bv the several laws. For the tirst, 1 am a 
little In altH then name ; tor instead of takers they become taxers ; instead 
ot (akniff proi ibioiis for jour iriajestj ’s servire, they tax jour people ad 
redtmendam lexaftonem ; imposjn" upon them and extorting from tnem 
dmrs sums of monej’, sometimes in gioss sometimes in the nature or sfi- 
peniis anniiall V paid, nc noceantf to be trei d and eased Of their oppression. 
.Airain, they take trees, which by laws tliey cannot do , timber trees, wnicli 
aie the b**autj , countenance, and shrdter of men s houses ; that men h'vve 
long spareil tioni their own purse anti profit, that nun esteem tor tiien 
use and ilelight, above ten tunes the value ; that are a loss which men 
Cannot lepair or lecover. i hvsc do thej take, to the defacing anti spoiling 
ot four subiects’ mansions and dwellinsrs, except they niaj becomnoundi^ 
with to their own appetites. Ami if a gentleman be ton bard tor them 
while he is at home, they w ill w’att li Uieir lime when there is but a bailifl 
or a servant remaining, and put the axe to the root ot the tree, ei« e'er 
the master can stop it. Acmn. thev use a strance ami most unjust exac- 
tion in causing the subjects to pay poundage of then own debts, due from 
3 «ur majesty unto them , so as a poor man when he has had his haj , oi 
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by law.i' Eduard III. a ven,’ arbitrary prince, allou-cil 
ten several statutes to be enacted for that purpose. 

In so preat awe did the Commons stand of eveiy 
courtier, as well as of tlie crown, that they durst use no 
freedom of speech which they thoupht uoiild pive the li ast 
offence to anv of them. Sir I'.dward Ilolibv showed in 
the House In's extreme prief, that by some erc.it pcrsonaiio, 
not a member of the House, he had been sharply rebuked 
for speeches delivered in parliament : he ci.ired the far oiir 
of the House, and desired that some of the members 
mipht inform that preat personaec of his true mcaninp 
and intention in the speeches.' The Commons, to obviate 
these inconveniences, passed a vote that no one should 
reveal the secrets of the Hoiiso.*! • 

Tlie discomfiture of the Armada had besotten m the 
nation a kind of enthusiastic passion for entei prises apamst 
Spain ; and nothinp seemed now impossible to be achiev- 
ed by the valour and fortune of the Enplish. Don An- 
tonio, prior of Crato, a natural son of the royal family of 
Portupal, trustinp to the aversion of jus countrymen 
apamst the Castilians, had advanced a claim totheciown, 
and flyinp first to France, thence to Enpland, had been 
encouraped both by Henry and Elizabeth in Ills preten- 
^ . sions. A desipn was formed by the people, 

.Sr'™ not the court, of England, to conquer the 

Poitu^di. kinpdom for Don Antonio : Sir Francis 

Drake and Sir John Norris were the leaders in this 
romantic enterprise: near twenty thousand volunteers' 
enlisted themselves in the service: and ships were hired, 
as well as arms provided, at the charge of the adventurers. 
The queen’s frugality kept her from contributing more 
than sixty thousand pounds to the expense ; and she only 
allowed six of her ships of war to attend the expedition."* 
Tiiere was more spirit and bravery, than f^esight or pru- 
dence, in the conduct of this enterprise. The small stock 
of the adventurers did not enable them to buy either pro- 
visions or ammunition sufficient for such an undertaking : 
they even wanted vessels to stow the numerous volunteeis 
who crowded to them : and they were obliged to seize by 
force some ships of the Ilanse Towns, which they met with 
at sea : an expedient which set them somewhat more at ease 
in point of room for their men, but remedied not the de- 
ficiency of their provisions." Had they sailed directly to 
Portugal, It IS believed that the good-will of the people, 
joined to the deienceless state of the country, might have 
insured them of success : but hearing that great pre^ra- 
tions Avere making at the Groine for the invasion of 
land, they Avere induced to go thither, and destroy this 
neAv armament of Spain. They broke into the harbour, 
burned some ships of Avar, particularly one commanded by 
Recalde, vice-admiral of Spain ; they defeated an army of 
four or five thousand men, Avhich Avas assembled to oppose 
them ; they assaulted the Groine, and took the loAver town, 
Avhich they pillaced; and theyAvould have taken the hiuher, 
though AA’ell fortified, had they not found their ammunition 
and provisions beginning to fail them. The young Earl of 


Es^ex, a nobleman of promising hopes, Avbo, fired Avith 
the thirst of military honour, had secretly, unkno\A*n to the 
queen, stolen from England, here joined the adventurers ; 
mid it WHS then aurced by coiiinion consent to make sail 
for rortiigal, the main object of tlie r enterprise. 

The Eiiglisli landed at Paniclie, a sea-port town, twelve 
leagues from Lisbon ; and Norris led the army to that 
capital, while Drake undertook to sail up the riter and 
attack the city u itli united forces. By this court 

of Sjiairi bad gotten leisure to prepare against the invasion. 
Foices w'ere throun into Lisbon: the Portuguese were 
disarmed : all suspected persons were taken into custody : 
and thus, though the inhabitants bore great affection to 
Don Antonio, none of them durst declaie m favour of the 
invaders. The English army, however, made themselves 
masters of the suburbs, which abounded with riches of all 
kinds; but as they desired to conciliate the affections of 
the Portuguese, and were more intent on honour than 
jirofit, they observed a strict discipline, and abstained from 
all plunder. Meanwhile they found their ammunition 
and provisions much exhausted ; they had not a single 
cannon to make a bieacli in the walls; the admiral had 
not been able to pass some fortresses w’hicb guarded the 
river ; there was no appearance of an insurrection in their 
favour; sickness, from fatigue, hunger, and intemperance 
in wine and fruits, had seized the army : so that it was 
found necessary to make all possible haste to reembark. 
They were not pursued by the enemy ; and, finding at the 
mouth of the river sixty ships laden with naval stores, they 
seized them as lawful prize, though they belonged to the 
Hanse Towns, a neutral power. They sailed thence to 
Vigo, which they took and burned ; and, hating ravaged 
the country around, they set sail and arrived in England. 
Above half of these gallant adventurers perished by sick- 
ness, famine, fatigue, and the sword ;° and England reaped 
more honour than profit from this extraordinary enterprise. 
It is computed that eleven hundred gentlemen embarked 
on board the fleet, and that only three hundred and fifty 
survived those multiplied disasters.^ 

When these ships were on their voyage homewards, they 
met with the Earl of Cumberland, who was outward 
bound, with a fleet of seven sail, all equipped at his own 
charge, except one ship of war which the queen had lent 
him. That nobleman supplied Sir Francis Drake with 
some provisions ; a generosity which saved the lives of 
many of Drake’s men, but for which the others afterwards 
suffeied severely. Cumberland sailed towards the Terce- 
ras, and took several prizes from the enemy ; but the 
richest, valued at a hundred thousand pounds, perished in 
her return, with all her cargo, near St. Michael s Mount, 
in Cornwall. Many of these adventurers were killed in 
a rash attempt at the Terceras ; a great mortality seized 
the rest : and it was with difficulty tliat the few hands which 
remained were able to steer the ships back into harbour.a 
’Though the signal advantages gained over Affairs of 
the Spaniards, and the spirit thence infused Scotland. 


his wood, or his poultry (which perchance he Avas full loath to part ^{th, 
and had tor the proMSion ot his own family, and not to put to Sale) taken 
troni him, and that not ata lust price, but under tlie value, and cometli to 
receive liis money, he shall have after the rate ot twelve-pence in the 
pound abated toi poundage of his due payment upon so hard con»litions. 
Na), further, tfiei’ are grown to that extiemitv, (as is amrme<l, though it 
be scarce credible, save that in such persons all things are credible.) that 
they will take double poundage, once when the flebenttire is made, 
anu again the second time when tlie mone> is paid loi the second point, 
most gracinije sovereign, toucliing the quantify which thc> take far above 
tliat which i« answered to >our majesty’s iise^ it is atnrmed unto me by 
divers gentlemen of good report, as a matter which I may safely avouch un- 
to your majesty, tliat there is no pound profit which redoundeth unto jour 
majestv in this course, but inducelh and liegetteth three pound damage 
upon sour subjects, beside the discontentment. Anil to the end they may 
make then spoil more securely, what do they ^ Whereas divers statutes 
do strictly provide, that whatsoever they lake shall be registered and at- 
tested, to tlie end that by making a colfatinn ot that w’hich is taken from 
the country and that which is answered above, their deceits miglit apiiear, 
they to the end to obscure their deceits, utterly omit the observation of this, 
which the law presenbeth. And therefore to descend, il it may ple.Tse 
A our majesty, to the third sort ot abuse, •which is ol the unlawful manner 
of their takin". whereof this question is a branch , it is so manifold, as it 
rather asketh an enumeration fd some ot the parlKulars than a prosecution 
of all For their price, h> law they ought to take as they ran agree with 
the subject, by abuse, they take at an imposed and entoiied price- ».y 
law, they outfit to make but one appraisement by neiglilmurs in the coun- 
try , by abuse, they make a seroml atipraisement at the court pate ; and 
wlieii the subjects’ cattle come up many miles, lean ami out of plight |>y 
reason ot tlieir travel, then tliey prize them anew at an abat»t price • by- 
law . tliey ought to take between sun and sun, by abuse, they take by 
twiligixt and m the night time, a time well chosen tor malefactore • b\ law, 
they ought not to take in the highwajs, (aplace by bermajisty s high pie- 
rogalive protec‘eil, and by statute by special words cxceptetl ,) by abuse. 


they lake in the highways by law, they ought to show- their commission, 
icc, A number ot otliei particulars there .ire, &c. Bacon s AVorks, iv . 

were the abuses which Flizaheth would neither peimit her parlia 
ments to medttle with, nor redress herself. I believe it wil readily he 
allowed that tlii'^ sliglit pierogative alone, which has passed almost unob- 
served amidst other branches of somuch greater importance, w'as sufficient 
to extinguish all regular liberty. For what elector, or member of parlia 
ment. or even jury man, durst oppose the will ot the court, while he lav- 
under the lash ot such an arbitrary prerogative. For a further account of 
the grievous and incredible oppressions ot purveyors, see the lournals ot 
the House of Commons, vol. i p. lyO Ihere is a story of a carter, which 
may be worth mentioning on this occasion. “ A carter had tliree times 
been at Wifidsor with his carl to carry away, upon summons of a lemovc, 
some part of the stuff of her majesty’s wardrobe , and when he had re- 
paired thither once, tw ice, and the third time, and that they of the wardrobe 
had told him the third time that the remove held not, the carter, dapping 
his hand on his thigh, said. No:i> 1 see that the queen xs a zcoman as well 
ax tny xcife. Which words being overheard by her majesty, who then 
stood at the window, she Saul, What a ttllatn ts this! an<l so sent him 
three anpelsto slop his mouth.” Birch’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 155. 
h ste the Statutes under the head of purveyance. 
iD’Evves. p -m ^ ^ ... ... 

k An act was passed this session, enforcing t^ former statute, which im- 
noseil twenty pounds a mon'h on every one absent finm public woisliip: 
But the penalty was restricted to two thirds ot the imome ot the recusant. 

*”^1 ^ircirs* Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, vol. i. p. 61. Monson, p. <267, 
savs that there vviie only fourteen thousami soldiers and four thousand 
seamen in the whole on tins expedition . but (he eccouiit contained in L)r, 
Birih IS given by one ot tlie most considerable of tlie adventurers. 
ni Monson.p (2b7. " Ibid. p. 15y. 

o Birch’s Memons, vol. 1. p. -61. 

p Ibid. q Monson, p. 161. 
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into the Ensrlish, frave Elizabeth great security during the 
rest of lier reign, she could not forbear keeping an anxious 
eye on Scotland, whose situation rendered its revolutions 
always of importance to her. It might have been expect- 
ed, that this high-spirited princess, who knew so well to 
brave danger, would not have retained that malignant 
jealousy towards her heir, with which, during the life-time 
of IMary, she had been so much agitated. James had in- 
deed succeeded to all the claims of his mother; but he 
had not succeeded to the favour of the catholics, which 
could alone render these claims dangerous.'' And as the 
queen was now well advanced in years, and enjoyed an un- 
controlled authority over her subjects, it was not likely that 
the King of Scots, wlio was of an indolent unambitious 
temper, would ever give her any disturbance in her posses- 
sion of the throne. Yet all these circumstances could 
not lemove her timorous suspicions : and so far from satis- 
fying the nation by a settlement of the succession, or a 
declaration of James’s title, she was as anxious to prevent 
every incident which might anywise raise his credit, or pro- 
cure him the regard of the English, as if he had been her 
immediate rival and competitor. Most of his ministers and 
favourites were her pensioners; and as she was desnous 
to hinder him from marrying and having children, she 
obliged them to throw obkacles in the way of every alli- 
ance, even the most reasonable, which could he offered 
him ; and during some years she succeeded m this malig- 
nant poli^.' He had fixed on the elder daughter of the 
King of Denmark, who, being a remote prince and not 
powerful, could give her no umbrage ; vet did she so ait- 
fully cross this negociation, that the Danish monarch, 
impatient of delay, married his daughter to the Duke of 
Brunswick. Jaines then renewed his suit to the younger 
princess ; and still found obstacles from the iiitrigues of 
Elizabeth, who, merely with a view of interposing delay, 
proposed to him the sister of the King of Navarre, 'a 
princess much older than himself, and entirely destitute of 
fortune. The young king, besides the desire of securing 
himself, by the prospect of issue, from those traitorous 
attempts too frequent among his subjects, had been so 
watched by the rigid austerity of the ecclesiastics, that he 
had another inducement to marry, which is not so usual 
with monarchs. His impatience therefore broke through 
all the politics of Elizabeth : the articles of marriage 
were settled : the ceremony was performed by proxy, and 
the princess embarked for Scotland ; but was driven by a 
storm into a port of Norway. The tempest, and some 
others which happened near the same time, were uni- 
versally believed in Scotland and Denmark to liave pro- 
ceeded from a combination of the Scotti.sh and Danish 
witches ; and the dying confession of the ciiminals was 
supposed to put the accusation beyond all controversy.' 
James, however, though a great believer in sorcery, was 
not deterred by this incident from taking a voyage in order 
to conduct his bride home : he arrived in Norway ; 
carried the queen thence to Copenhagen ; and, having 
passed the winter in that city, he brought her next spring 
to Scotland, where they were joyfully received by the 
people. The clergy alone, who never neglected an oppor- 
tunity_ of vexing their prince, made opposition to the 
queen s coronation, on account of the ceremony of anoint- 
ing her, which they alleged was either a Jewish or a popish 
rite, and tlierefore utterly antichristian and unlawful. But 
James was as much bent on the ceremony as they were 
averse to it; and, after much controversy, and many 
intrigues, his authority, which had not often happened, at 
last prevailed over their opposition." 


CHAP. XLIII. 
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A D 1590 After a state of great anxiety and manv 
difficulties, Elizabeth had at length reached 


a situation where, though her affairs still required atten- 
tion, and found employment for her active spirit, she was 
removed from all danger of any immediate revolution, and 
might regard the efforts of her enemies with some degree 
of confidence and security. Her successful and prudent 
administration had gained her, together with the admiration 
of foreigners, the affections of her own subjects ; and after 
the death of the Queen of Scots, even the catholics, how- 
ever discontented, pretended not to dispute her title, or 
adhere to any other person as her competitor. James, 
curbed by his factious nobility and ecclesiastics, possessed 
at home very little authority ; and was solicitous to remain 
on good terms with Elizabeth and the English nation, in 
hopes that time, aided by his patient tranquillity, w'ould 
secure him that rich succession to which his birth entitled 
him. The Hollanders, though overmatched in their con- 
test with Spain, still made an obstinate resistance; and 
such was their unconquerable antipathy to their old 
masters, and such the prudent conduct of young Maurice, 
their governor, that the subduing of that small territory, if 
at all possible, must be the work of years, and the result 
of many and great successes. Philip, who, in his power- 
ful effort against England, had been transported by resent- 
ment and ambition beyond his usual cautious maxims, 
was now disabled, and still more discouraged, from ad- 
venturing again on such hazardous enterprises. The 
situation also of affairs m France began chiefly to employ 
his attention ; but notwithstanding all his artifice, and 
force, and expense, the events in that kingdom proved 
every day more contrary to his expectations, and more 
favourable to the friends and confederates of England. 

The violence of the league having con- _ . _ 

strained Henry to declare war against the affairs. 
Iiugonots, these religionists seemed exposed to the utmost 
danger; and Elizabeth, sensible of the intimate connexion 
between her own interests and those of that party, had 
supported tlie King of Navaire by her negociations in 
Germany, and by large sums of money, which she re- 
mitted for levying forces in that country. This great 
prince, not discouraged by the superiority of his enemies, 
took the field ; and in the year 1687 gained at Coutras a 
complete victory over the army of the French king ; but 
as his .allies, the Germans, were at the same time discom- 
fited by the army of the league, under the Duke of Guise, 
his situation, notwithstanding his victory, seemed still as 
desperate as ever. The chief advantage which he reaped 
by this diversity of success arose from the dissensions 
which by that means took place among his enemies. 
The inhabitants of Pans, intoxicated with admiration of 
Guise, and strongly prejudiced against their king, whose 
intentions had become suspicious to them, took to arms, 
and obliged Henry to fly for his safety. That prince, dis- 
sembling with the league; and having conferred many 
high offices on Guise and his partisans, summoned an 
assembly of the states at Blois, on pretence of finding ex- 
pedients to support the intended war against the Iiugonots. 
The various scenes of perfidv and cruelty, which had 
been exhibited in France, had justly begotten a mutual 
diffidence among all parties ; yet Guise, trusting more to 
the timidity than honour of the King, rashly piit himself 
into the hands of that monarch, and expected, by the 
ascendant of his own genius, to make him submit to all 
his exorbitant pretensions. Henry, though of an easy 
disposition, not steady to his resolutions, nor even to his 
promises, wanted neither courage nor capacity ; and find- 
ing all his suhlilties eluded by the vigour of Guise, and 
even his throne exposed to the most imminent danger, he 
embraced more violent counsels than were juunier of the 
natural to him, and ordered that prince and I’"'"' Guise, 
his brother, the Cardinal of Guise, to be assassinated in 
his palace. 

This cruel execution, which the necessity of it alone 
could excuse, had nearly proved fatal to the author, and 
seemed at first to plunge him into greater dangers than 
those which he sought to avoid by taking vengeance on 
his enemy. The partisans of the league ivere inflamed 
with the utmost rage against him : the populace every 
where, particularly at Paris, renounced allegiance to 
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him : the ecclesiastics and the preachers filled all places 
with execrations against his name; and the mo^t jiow- 
erful cities and most opulent jirovinces appeared to com- 
bine in a resolution, either oi renouncin;j monarch), or 
of changing their monarch. Ilenr), finding slender re- 
sources among Ins catholic subjects, was constrained to 
enter into a confederacy ssitli the Imttonots and the King 
of Naval re : he enlisted large bodies ol Suiss infantry 
and German caiahy: and, being still suppoited by his 
chief nobility, ho assembled by all these means an army 
of near forty thousand men, and advanced to the gates ol 
Pans ready to crush the league, and subdue all his ene- 
mies. The desperate icsolution of one man diverted the 
course of these gre, it eients. Jaqiies Clement, a Domi- 
nican friar, inflamed b) that bloody spirit of bigotry which 
distinguishes this century and a great part of the follow- 
ing beyond all ages of the woild, embraced the resolution 
of sacrificing his own life in order to save the church 
from the persecutions of an heretical tyrant; and being 
Murder of lien- admitted under some pretext to the king’s 
ly iiie 'ihird. presence, he gave that prince a mortal wound, 
and was immediately put to death by the courtiers, who 
hastily revenged the murder of their sovereign. This me- 
morable incident happened on the first of August 1589. 

The King of Navarie, next heir to the crown, assumed 
the government by the t.tle of Henry IV. but succeeded to 
much greater difficulties than those which surrounded his 
predecessor. The prejudices entertained against his reli- 
gion made a great part of the nob.lity immediately desert 
him ; and it was only by his promise of hearkening to 
conferences and instruction, that he could engage any of 
the catholics to adheie to his undoubted title. The 
league, governed by the Duke of Mayence, brother to 
Guise, gathered new force, and the King of Spain enter- 
tained views, either of dismembering the French monarchy, 
or of annexing the whole to his own dominions. In these 
distressful circumstances, Henry addressed himself to 
Elizabeth, and found her well disjiosed to contribute to 
his assistance, and to oppose the progress of the catholic 
league, and of Philip, lier inveterate and dangerous ene- 
mies. To prevent tlie desertion of the Swiss and German 
auxiliaries, she made him a present of twenty-two thou- 
sand pounds, a greater sum tiian, as he declared, he had 
ever seen before : and she sent him a reinforcement of 


four thousand men under I ord Willoughby, an officer of 
reputation, who joined the French at Dieppe. Strength- 
ened by these supplies, Henry marched directly to Pans; 
and, having taken the suburbs sword in hand, he aban- 
doned them to be pillaged by his soldiers. He employed 
this body of English in many other enterprises ; and still 
found reason to praise their courage and fidelity. The 
time of tlieir service being elapsed, he dismissed them 
with many high commendations. Sir William Drury, Sir 
Thomas Baskerville, and Sir John Boroughs, acquired re- 
putation in this campaign, and reviyed in France the 
ancient fame of English valour. 

Progress of Hen Tlio army wliicli Henry, next campaign, 
11 the lourth jgj field, was much inferior to that 

of the league ; but as it was composed of the chief nobi- 
lity of France, he feared not to encounter his enemies in 
a pitched battle at Yvree, and he gained a complete vic- 
tory over them. This success enabled him to blockade 
Paris, and he reduced that capit.il to the last extremity of 
famine ; when the Duke of I’arma, in consequence of 
orders from Philip, marched to the relief of the league, 
and obliged Henry to raise the blockade. Having per- 
formed this important service, he retreated to the Low 
Countries ; and, by his consummate skill in the art of 
war, performed these long marches in the face of the 
enemy, without affording the French monarch that oppor- 
tunity which he sought of giving him battle, or so much 
as once putting his army'm disorder. 'The only loss 
which he sustained was in the Low Countries; wheie 
Prince Maurice took advantage of his absence, and reco- 


a a 1 ms jear the nation siigerecl a ereat loss, bj the death of Sir Trane is 
W alMiigham, secretar, ot state ; a man eqii.ill} celibrated for Ins abilities 
anil Ins inteniily He had passed throueh man, empio, nients, h.id been 
yer\ Irnsal in his expense, jet died so poor, lhat his f.iinil, Mas ohli-eil 
L” ’’’ni’’ i"‘^ Pruale burial. He left oiil, one daitiihtei, fiist tnarneil to 
.Sir Philip Sidne, , then to the Tarl ot r.ssex , tai oiii ite ot Queen Hiza- 
lutli. and lastl, to die Lari of Clanrii.irde ot Ireland, the siiiie , ear died 


vered some places mIucIi the Duke of Parma had formerly 
conquered from the States.” 

Tile situation of Henry’s affairs, though ^ 
lironiising, was not so well advanced or ' ' 
established as to make the queen discontinue her suc- 
couis; and she was still more confirmed in the resolution 
of supporting him by some advantages gained by the 
King of Spam. The Duke of Mercocur, governor of 
Brittany, a jirince of the house of Lorraine, had declared 
for the league; and finding himself hard pressed by 
Henry’s forces, he had been obliged, in order to secure 
himself, to introduce some Spanish troops into the sea- 
jioit towns of that province. Elizabeth was alarmed at 
the danger ; and foresaw that the Spaniards, besides in- 
festing the English commerce by privateers, might em- 
ploy these harbours as the seat of their naval preparations, 
and might more easily from that vicinity, than from Spain 
or Portugal, project an invasion of England. She con- 
cluded therefore a new treaty with Henry, in which she 
engaged to send over three thousand men, to be employed 
in the reduction of Brittany ; and she stipulated that her 
charges sliould, in a twelvemonth, or as soon as the enemy 
was expelled, be refunded her.*’ These forces were com- 
manded by Sir John Norris, and under him by his brother 
Henry, and by Anthony Shirley. Sir Roger Williams 
was at the head of a small body which garrisoned Dieppe: 
and a squadron of ships, under the command of Sir Henry 
Palmer, lay upon the coast of France, and intercepted all 
the vessels belonging to the Spaniards or the leaguers. 

The operations ol war can veiy little be regulated be- 
forehand by any treaty or agreement; and Henry, who 
found It necessary to -lay aside the projected enterprise 
against Brittany, nersuaded the English commanders to 
join his army, and to take a share in the hostilities which 
he carried into Picardy.v Notwithstanding the disgust 
which Elizabeth received from this disap])ointment, he 
laid befoie her a plan for expelling the leaguers from Nor- 
mandy, and persuaded her to send over a new body of 
four thousand men to assist him in that enterjirise. The 
Earl of Essex was appointed general of these forces ; a 
young nobleman, who, by many exterior accomplishments, 
and still more real merit, was daily advancing in favour 
with Elizabeth, and seemed to occupy that place in her 
affections, which Leicester, now deceased, had so long 
enjoyed. Essex, impatient for military fame, was ex- 
tremely uneasy lo lie some time at Dieppe unemployed ; 
and, had not tlie orders which he received fiom his mis- 
tiess been so positive, he would gladly have accepted of 
Henry’s invitation, and have marched to join the French 
army now in Champagne. This plan of operations was 
also proposed to Elizabeth by the French ambassador, but 
she rejected it with great displeasure ; and she threatened 
iramediatcly to recall her troops, if Henry should per- 
severe any longer m his present practice, of breaking all 
conceit with her, and attending to nothing but his own 
interests.'! Urged by these motives, the French king at 
last led his army into Normandy, and laid siege to Roiien, 
which he reduced to great difficulties. But the league, 
unable of themselves to take the field against him, had 
again recourse to the Duke of Parma, who received orders 
to march to their relief. He executed this enterprise witli 
his usual abilities and success ; and, for the present, frus- 
trated all the projects of Henry and Elizabeth. This 
princess, who kept still in view the interests of her own 
kingdom in all her foreign transactions, was impatient 
under these disappointments, blamed Henry for his negli- 
gence in the execution of tieaties, and complained, that 
the English forces were thrust foremost in every hazard- 
ous enterprise.'^ It is probable, however, that their own 
ardent courage, and their desne of distinguishing them- 
selves in so celebrated a theatre of war, were the causes 
why they so often enjoyed this perilous honour. 

Notwithstanding the indifferent success of former en- 
terprises, the queen was sensible how necessary it was to 

Thomas Ranflolph, wlio had been emploxed by the queen in Sf‘\cral em- 
bassies to ScolUncl ; as did also the Earl ot ’Wai\Mck, elder l)iotlier to 
Leicester. 
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support Henry apiinst the league and the Span! iids ; and 
slie formed a new ticaty with him, in which they agreed 
never to make peace with Philip but by common consent; 
she promised to send him a new supply of four thousand 
men ; and he stipulated to repay her cfiarpes in a twelve- 
month, to employ these forces, joined to a body of brench 
troops, in an expedition against Brittany, and to consign 
into her hands a sea-port town of that province, for a re- 
treat to the English.' Henry knew the impossibility of 
executing some of these article.s, and the imprudence of 
fulfilling others ; but, finding them rigidly insisted on by 
Elizabeth, he accepted of her succours, and trusted that 
he might easily, on some pretence, be able to excuse his 
failure in executing his pait of the treaty. This campaign 
was the least successful of all those which he had yet 
carried on against the league. 

N V 1 enter During these militaiy opeiatioiis ill France, 
pit's, s atvinsi Elizabeth employed her naval power against 
■Spaiu. Philip, and endeavoured to intercept his 
West-Indian treasures, the source of that greatness which 
rendered him so formidable to all his neighbours. She 
sent a squadron of seven ships under the command of Lord 
Thomas Howard, for this seivice; but the king of Spain, 
informed of her purpose, fitted out a great force of fifty- 
five sail, and despatched them to escort the Indian fleet. 
They fell in witli the English squadron ; and, by the 
courageous obstinacy of Sir Richard Greenville, the. vice- 
admiral, who refused to make his escape by flight, thev 
took one vessel, the first English ship of war that had yet 
fallen into the hands of the Spaniards.? Tlie rest of the 
squadron returned safely into England, frustrated of their 
expectations, but pleasing themselves with the idea that 
their attempt had not been altogether fruitless in hurting 
the enemy. The Indian fleet had been so long detained 
in the Havanna from the fear of the English, that they 
were obliged at last to set sail in an improper season, and 
most of them perished by shipwreck ere they reached the 
Spanish harbours.*' Tlie Earl of Cumberland made a like 
unsuccessful enterprise against the Spanish trade. He 
carried out one ship of the queen’s, and seven others 
equipped at his own expense ; but the prizes which he 
made did not compensate the charges.* 

The spirit of these expensive and hazardous adventures 
was very prevalent in England. Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
had enjoyed great favour with the queen, finding his in- 
terest to decline, determined to recover her good graces 
by some important undertaking; and as his reputation 
was high among his countrymen, he persuaded great 
numbers to engage with him as volunteers in an attempt 
on the West Indies. The fleet w’as detained so long in 
the channel by contrary winds, that the season was lost : 
Raleigh was recalled by the queen : Sir Martin Frobisher 
succeeded to the command, and made a privateering 
voyage against the Spaniards. He took one rich carrack 
A n isa'> island of Flores, and destroyed an- 

■ ■ '■ other.*' About the same time Thomas White, 

a Londoner, took two Spanish ships, which, besides four- 
teen hundred chests of quicksilver, contained about two 
millions of bulls for indulgences; a commodity use'ess 
to the English, but which had cost the King of Spam 
three hundred thousand florins, and would have been 
sold by him in the Indies for five millions. 

This war did great damage to Spain ; but it was at- 
tended with considerable expense to England; and Eliza- 
beth’s ministers computed that, since the commencement 
of it, she had spent in Flanders and France, and on her 
naval expeditions, above one million two hundred t'lou- 
sand pounds ;* a charge which, notwithstanding her ex- 

f liynier, vol. xv. p. 151 168. 171. 173. 

z 1 fijs action of Sir Richard GreenviUe is so singular as to merit amore 
jiarticular relation. He wasenijaped alone with the whole Spanish fleet of 
titty three sail, winch had ten thousand men on boaid ; an«l trom the time 
the fight began, which was about three in the afternoon, to the break of day 
next morning, he repulsetl the enemy fifteen times, thouch they continually 
shifted their vessels, and boarded with fresh men. In the beginning of the 
action he himself rerei\ed a wound ; but he continued doing bis duty above 
deck till eleven at night, when, receivmi: a fresh wound, he w'as earned 
doM n to be dressed. During this operation he recei\ ed a shot in the head 
and the surgeon was killed by liis side. The English began now to want 
powder; all their small arms were bioken or become useless; of their 
number, which were but an hundred and three at first, forty were Killed, 
and almost all the rest wounded : their masts were beat overboard, their 
tackle cut m pieces, and nothing hut a hulk left, unable to move one way 
or other In this situation Sir Richard proposed to the ship’s company, to 
trust to the meicy of God, not to that ol the .Spaniaids, and to destroy the 


treme frugality, was too burdensome for her 
narrow revenues to support. Slie summoned 'lim, 
therefore a parliament in order to obtain A pariniiifni. 
supply : but she either tliouglit her authority so established 
that siie needed to make them no concessions in return, 
or she rated her power and prerogative above money ; for 
there never was any parliament whom she treated in a moie 
haughty manner, whom she made more sensible of tlieir 
own weakness, or whose privileges she more openly vio- 
lated. When the Speaker, Sir Edward Coke, made the 
three usual requests, of freedom from arrests, of access to 
her person, and of liberty of speech, she replied to him, 
by tlie mouth of Puckering, lord keeper, that liberty of 
speech was granted to the Commons, but they must know 
what liberty they were entitled to ; not a libeity for every 
one to speak what he listeth, or what cometli in bis brain 
to utter; their privilege extended no further than a liberty 
of aye or no : that she enjoined the Speaker, if be perceived 
any'idle beads so negligent of their own safety as to at- 
tempt reforming the church or innovating in the common- 
wealth, that be should refuse the bills exhibited for that 
purpose, till they were examined by such as were fitter 
to consider of these things, and could better judge of them : 
that she would not impeach the freedom of their persons ; 
but they must beware lest, under colour of this privilege, 
they imagined that any neglect of their duty could be 
covered or protected : and that she would not refuse them 
access to her person, provided it were upon urgent and 
weighty causes, and at times convenient, and when she 
miglit have leisure from other important affairs of the 
realm."' 

Notwithstanding the menacing and contemptuous air 
of this speech, the intrepid and indefatigable Peter Went- 
woitli, not discouraged by his former ill success, ventured 
to transgress the imperial orders of Elizabeth. He pre- 
sented to the lord keeper a petition, in which he desired 
the upper House to join with tlie lower in a supplication 
to her majesty for entailing the succession of the crown ; 
and he declared that he had a hill ready prepared for that 
purpose. Tins method of proceeding was sufficiently 
respectful and cautions ; hut the subject was always ex- 
tremely disagreeable to the queen, and what she had ex- 
pressly prohibited any one from meddling with : she sent 
Wentworth immediately to the Tower: committed Sir 
Thomas Bromley, who had seconded him, to the Fleet 
prison, together with Stevens and Welsh, two member.s 
to whom Sir Tliomas had communicated his intention." 
About a foi might after, a motion was made in the House, 
to petition the queen for the release of these members ; 
but it was answered by all the privy-counsellors there 
present, that her majesty had committed them for causes 
best known to herself, and that to press her on that head 
would only tend to the prejudice of the gentlemen whom 
they meant to serve : she would release them wlieiievershe 
thought proper, and would be better pleased to do it or 
her own proper motion, than from their suggestion." The 
House willingly acquiesced in this reasonintr. 

So arbitrary an act, at the commencement of the session, 
might well repress all further attempts for free.dom : hut 
the relisrious zeal of the puritans was not so easily re- 
strained ; and it inspired a courage which no human 
motive vas able to surmount. Morrice, chancellor of the 
duchy, and attorney of the court of wards, made a motion 
for redressing the abuses in the bishops’ courts, but, above 
all, in the high commission ; where subscriptions, he said, 
were exacted to articles at the pleasure of the prelates ; 
where oaths were imposed, obliging persons to answer to 
all questions without distinction, even though they should 


ship with theniselve':, rather than yield to the enemy. The master cunner, 
and many «t the seamen, ajireed to this desperate resolution, hut mfiei-s op- 
posed it, and ohliJied Greenville to surrender liiniself I'nsonei lie died a 
fevvdays atter ; and his last words were: “ Here <iie 1, RichardGreenville, 
with a joyful and quiet niiml : for that 1 have ended my life as a true 
soldier ouslit to do, fishtin:; tor his rountry. queen, reliuion, and honour. 
Mv soul willmciy departinir from this bodv, leavinir heinnd tlie laslinir 
fame of havins: liehav ed as ev eiy valiant soldier is in hisdutv bouml to do. 
The Spaniards lost in this shaip, thoucii unequal action, tour snips, and 
about a thousand men. And Greenv ille’s vessel perished soon after with 
two hundred ■’'paniarrls in her. Ilacklujls Voyages, vol. ii part 
p. 160 Camden, p. 565. 
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tend to tlieir own condemnation ; and where every one 
who refused entire satisfaction to the commissioners was 
im|irisoned, without relief or remedy .p Tjiis motion was 
seronded by some members ; but the ministers and privy 
counsellors opposed it, and foretold the conscrpicnccs 
which ensued. Tire tpicen sent for thr speaker, and after 
requiring; him todelivcrlo her Morrice's bill, she told him 
tliat It was in her power to c.ill parliaments; in her power 
to dissolve them ; in her poucr to eivc assent or rlisscnt 
to any deterniiiiation wIiIlIi they shunlcl form: tliat her 
purpose in summoning this |iarirninent «ns two-fold; to 
nave_ Laws enacted fur the further enforcement of uni- 
formity in relieion, and tu pruvidc fur the deftnee of the 
nation asainst the exorlntant power of Sjiain : that these 
two points oueht, therefore, to be the nbn>ct of their dc- 
libeiations ; she had enjoined them nlresicly, by the mouUi 
ofthe lord keeper, to ineddle neither uith' matters of state 
nor of relipon ; and she wonden-d how any one could be 
so assiimmi; as to attempt a sulijeit so expressly contrarv 
to_ her prohibition : that she sixis highly offeiided^ witii 
this prCNiiniption : anil took the present opportunity to 
rcitcnitc the coiiimands piren by the keeper, and to require 
that no bill, recardini; either state aff.iirs, or rcfurmatioii in 
causes iicclesiasticnl, be exhibited in the House: and tliat, 
in particular, .she charircd the s|icnkcr, uiioii his allcci- 
ance, if any stiili bills svcrc offered, absolutely to refuse 
them a re.uline, and not so iiiiilIi as permit them to be 
debated by the memliers.s Tliis coiiimaiid from the queen 
xvas submitted to without further question. Morrice was 
seized in the IIou.se itself by a scrjr.int at arms, dis- 
charged from his office of chancellor of the dudiy, inca- 

I iacitatcd from any practirc in his prufcssioii as a common 
diner, and kept some yc.irs prisoner in Tilbury castle.' 

Tlie queen h.ivini: thus expressly poiiiti d out* lioth what 
the House should and should not'du, the Coiiinionx were 
:is obsequious to the one:is to the other of her injunctioiix. 
Tliey passed a law aitaiiist recusants ; such a kiw as was 
suited to the sex ere ch.inirter of Kliulietli, and to the |icr- 
scyiitin;: spirit of the a^e. It was intituled, Jn art to te~ 
loin Mr man tty t suhjirtt hi tMir iliir oliJirnrr; and was 
meant, as ilie pri amide derl.iri i, to obviate sueli inconve- 
niences and perils as niielit crow from the w lekcii |iiac- 
tices of seditious sectaries and disloyal persons : fur iliese 
two species of crimiiiuls were always at that time con- 
foiinilcd lositlicr, ns ciiually diiiiD'nnis to llie peace of 
society. It W. 1 S enacterl, that any inrson above sixteen 
years of ain:, who obstiiiati'ly refusid diirins the sfiacc of 
a iiioiith to attend public worship, should be irammittr>dto 
prison; that if, nfii r iM-ini; condemiird for tliis offtnee, he 
persist ilirxe nionths m his icfus.il, he must abjure the 
realm ; and that if he either refuse this condition, or return 
after banishment, he should siifler caiiitally as a felon 
without benefit of clcrcy.' I'liis l.iw bore i qiially hard 
upon the puritans ami 'upon the eaiholics; and,' had it 
not licen imposeil by the ipieen's authority, was cr rtainly, 
m that nspret, much cniitiriry to the pn'vate senliracnts 
and inclinations of the majorits in the House of Com- 
mons, Vciy little oppo«itifiii, liow ever, tippc.irs there to 
have been openly in.ide to it.' 

Tlic expenses of the war with Spaiii liavini: rcdu«-d the 
queen to creat difficulti(.s, the imuit of subsidies six..nix to 
have been the iiiost important business of this narliameiit : 
and it wiis a si^'iial proof of the liicli spint at Klizalietii, 
that, while* lonscioiix of a pn-sciit depeiidciici* on the 
Commons, she opcni d the session with die most hauslitv 
treatment of them, iiiid cuierid lirr wiwl ness under siicli 
a lofty nppcaniiiec of .snperiorits . Tlie Commons readilv 
voted two subsidies and four tifii i nths ; but, this siirii not 
apiiearini; .sufficient to the court, an iiniisiial expedient 
wxis fallen u|iui; to induec tlieni to make an eiilarei'meiit 
|n their concessions. The Peers informi d tlie Commons, 
ill a conference, that they could not p'ivc their eonseiit to 
the supply voted, ihinkiiii; it too small for the queen’s 
occasions : thev therefore proposed a praiit of three sui>- 
sidics and six fineciiths ; and desired a further conlhreiicc 
in Older to persuade the Comiiioiis to agiec to this mea- 
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sure. The Commons, who had acquired the pritilege of 
beinnninir bills of subsidy, took offenra at this procedure 
ofthe Lords, and at first absolutely reacted the proposal: 
hut being afraid, on reflection, that they had, by tliis re- 
fusal, given offence to their superiors they both agreed to 
the conference, and afterwards voted the additionid sub- 
siclv." 

llie queen, notwithstanding this unusual ccmcession of 
the Commons, cndecl the session with a speech, containing 
some reprimands to them, and full of the same high pre- 
tensions which she had assumed at the opening of the 
parliament. She took notice, by the mouth of the keeper, 
that certain members spent more time than was necessary, 
by indulging themselves in harangues and reasonings: 
and she expressed her displea.sure on account of their not 
paying due reverence to privy-counsellors, "who,” she 
torn them, " were not to be accounted as common knights 
aiid_ burguxes of the House, xvho arc counsellors but 
during die parliament : whereas the others are standing 
counsellors, and for tlieir wisdom and great semee are 
called to die council of the state.”* The queen also, in 
her own person, made the parliament a spirited harangue ; 
in which she spoke of the justice and moderation of her 
government, expressed die small ambition she had etcr 
entertained of makingconquest5,di5played the just grounds 
of her quarrel with the King of Spain, and discover how 
little she apprehended the |iowcr of that monarch, even 
though he slioiild make a greater effort against her than 
that of his Invincible Armada. " But I am informed,” 
added she, " that when he attcmiited this Ia<t invasion, 
some upon the sea-coast forsook their towns, fled up 
lijglier into the coiintiy,nnd left all naked and eMiosed to 
his ciitraiice : but I 'swear unto you by God, ifl knexv 
those persons, or may know* of any that shall do so here- 
after, 1 w'ill make them feel xvhat it is to be fearful in so 
urgent a cause.”' By this menace, she probably gave the 
people to undcrstand!| that she would execute marti.il law 
upon such cowards : fur there was no statute bv xxhich a 
man could be punished for changing his place of abode. 

Tlie King of France, though he had hitherto made war 
on the league with great bravery and reputation, though 
he had this campaign gained considerable advantages 
over them, and though he was assisted by a considerable 
jiody of English, under Norris, who tarried hostilities 
into the heart of Brittany, x\a.x become sensible that he 
rieter could by force of arms alone tender him«clf master 
of his*kitigilom. Tlie nearer he seemed by Ins military 
siicci".ses to approach to a full possession of the throne, 
the mote disrontent and jealousy arose among those Bo- 
inanists who adhered to him ; aiid a |Kiny xxas formid in 
his mvn court to elect some catholic monarch of the royal 
blood, if Henry should any longer refuse to satisfy them by 
dcclanng his conversion.' This excellent prince was far 
from being a bigot to his sect ; and as he deemed these 
theological disputes entirely subordinate to the public 
good, he had secretly determined, from the hegiiiiiing, to 
come some time or other to the resolution rcqiiii^ of him. 
He had found on the death of his predecessor, that the hu- 
goiioLs, x\ho fonned the hraxest and most faithful part of 
his army, xx-erc such determined zealots, that if he had at 
that time almired their faith, they xvould instantly have 
al*nndoned him to the pretensions and iiMirpations'of the 
r.iihnlir.s. I1ic more bigoted catholics, he knew, partieu- 
kirly those of the league, had entertained such an insur- 
mountiilile prejudice against his person, anil diffidenec of 
Ins sincf'rity, tliat ex'en his abjuration xxould not rcconeilc 
them to his' title ; and he must either ex| ect to be entirely 
excludetl from the throne, nr be admitted to it on sucfi 
terms as xxould leax'c bim little more than tlie mere shadoxv 
of royalty. In this delicate situation he had resoixed to 
temjrurisc; to retain the hugoiiois by continuing in the 
profession of their religion ; to gain tlie moderate catholics 
by gix'iiig them hoiics of Ins conxersion ; toattach both to 
Ins jirrson by conduct and success; and he honed either 
that the animosity arising from xxar against tne league 
xxould make them' drop gradually the question of religion. 
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or that he might in time, after some victories over his ene- 
mies, and some conferences with divines, make finally, 
with more decency and dignity, that abjuration, which 
must have appeared at first mean as well as suspicious to 
both parties. 

Henry IV em- When the people are attached to any the- 
iiracesttiec'aiho- ological tenets, merely from a general per- 
lic reiijjinn. suasion or prepossession, they are easily in- 
duced by any motive or authority to change their faith in 
these mysterious subjects ; as appears from the example 
of the English, who, during some reigns, usually embraced 
without scruple the still varying religion of their sove- 
reigns. But the French nation, where principles had so 
long been displayed as the badges of faction, and where 
each party had fortified its belief by an animosity against 
tlie other, were not found so pliable, or inconstant; and 
Henry was at last convinced, that the catholics of his 
party would entirely abandon liiin, if he gave them not 
immediate satisfaction in this particular. The hugonots 
also, taught by experience, clearly saw that his desertion 
of them was become absolutely necessary for the public 
settlement; and so general was this persuasion among 
them, that, as the Duke of Sully pretends, even the divines 
of that party purposely allowed themselves to he worsted 
in the disputes and conferences, that the king might more 
readily be convinced of the weakness of their cause, and 
might more cordially and sincerely, at least more decently, 
embrace the religion which it was so much his interest to 
believe. If this self-denial in so tender a point should ap- 
pear incredible and supernatural in theologians, it will at 
least be thought very natural, that a prince, so little in- 
structed in these matters as Henry, and desirous to pre- 
serve his sincerity, should insensihly bend his opinion to 
the necessity of his affairs, and should believe that party 
to have the best arguments, who could alone put him in 
possession of a kingdom. All circumstances, therefore, 
being prepared for this great event, that monarch renounced 
the protestant religion, and was solemnly received by the 
French prelates of his party into the bosom of the church. 

Elizabeth, who was herself attached to the protestants, 
cniefly by her interest, and the circumstances of her birth, 
and who seems to have entertained some propensity during 
her whole life to the catholic superstition, at least to the 
ancient ceremonies, yet pretended to be extremely dis- 
pleased with this abjuration of Henry ; and she wrote him 
an angry letter, reproaching him with this interested change 
of his religion. Sensible, however, that the le.ague and the 
King of Spain were still their common enemies, she heark- 
ened to his apologies ; continued her succours both of 
men and money ; and formed a new treaty, in which they 
mutually stipulated never to make peace but by common 
agi eement. 


, , , . The intrigues of Spain were not limited to 

bcotclj alidirs. -n r t 

r ranee and England : by means of the never- 
failing pretence of religion, joined to the influence of 
money, Philip excited new disorders in Scotland, and 
gave fresh alarms to Elizabeth. George Kerr, brother to 
Lord Newbottle, had been taken, while he was passing 
secretly into Spain ; and papers were found about him, by 
which a dangerous conspiracy of some catholic noblemen 
with Philip was discovered. The Earls of Angus, Errol, 
and Huntley, the heads of .three potent families, had en- 
tered into a confederacy with the Spanish monarch : and 
had stipulated to raise'all their forces ; to join them to a 
body of Spanish troops, which Philip promised to send 
into Scotland ; and after re-establishing the catholic reli- 
gion in that kingdom, to march with their united power, 
in order to effect the same purpose in England.? Graham 
of Fintry, who had also entered into this conspiracy, was 
taken and arraigned, and executed. Elizabeth sent Lord 
Borough ambassador into Scotland, and exhorted the king 
to exercise the same severity on the three earls, to confis- 
cate their estates, and, by annexing them to the crown, 
both increase his own demesnes, and set an example to all 
his subjects, of the danger attending treason and rebellion. 
The advice was certainly rational, but not easy to be exe- 
cuted by the small revenue and limited authority of James. 
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He desired therefore some supply from her of men and 
money ; but though she had reason to deem the prosecu- 
tion of the three popish earls a common cause, sue never 
could be prevailed on to grant him the least assistance. 
The tenth part of the expense which she bestowed in sup- 
porting the French king and the States, would have suf- 
ficed to execute this purpose, more immediately essential 
to her security but she seems ever to have borne some 
degree of malignity to James, whom she hated both as 
heir and as the son of Mary, her hated rival and competitor. 

So far from giving James assistance to prosecute the 
catholic conspirators, the queen rather contributed to in- 
crease his inquietude, by countenancing the turbulent dis- 
position of the Earl of Bothwell,A a nobleman descended 
from a natural son of James V. Bothwell more than once 
attempted to render himself master of the king’s person ; 
and being expelled' the kingdom for these traitorous en- 
terprises, he took shelter in England, was secretly protected 
by the queen, and lurked near the borders where his power 
lay, with a view of still committing some new violence. 
He succeeded at last in an attempt on the king, and, by 
the mediation of the English ambassador, imposed dis- 
honourable terms upon that prince : but James, by the 
authority of the convention of states, annulled this agree- 
ment as extorted by violence ; again expelled Bothwell ; 
and obliged him to take shelter m England. Elizabeth, 
pretending ignorance of the place of his retreat, never exe- 
cuted the treaties, by which she was bound to deliver uji 
all rebels and fugitives to the King of Scotland. During 
these disorders, increased by the refractory disposition of 
the ecclesiastics, the prosecution of the catliolic earls re- 
mained in suspense i but at last the parha- ^ 
meiit passed an act of attainder against them, ' ' 
and the king prepared himself to execute it by force of 
arms. The noblemen, though they obtained a victory over 
the Earl of Argyle, who acted by the king’s commission, 
found themselves hard pressed 'by James himself, and 
agreed, on certain terms, to leave the kingdom. Both- 
well, being detected in a confederacy with them, forfeited 
the favour of Elizabeth ; and was obliged to take shelter, 
first in France, then in Italy, where he died some years 
after in great poverty. 

The established authority of the Queen secured her 
from all such attempts as James was exposed to from the 
mutinous disposition of his subjects ; and her enemies 
found no other means of giving her domestic disturbance 
than by such traitorous and perfidious machinations as 
ended in their own disgrace, and in the ruin of their 
criminal instruments. Roderigo Lopez, a Jew, domestic 
physician to the queen, being imprisoned on suspicion, 
confessed that he had received a bribe to poison her from 
Fuentes and Ibarra, who had succeeded Parma, lately 
deceased, in the government of the Netherlands ; but he 
maintained that he had no other intention than to cheat 
Philip of his money, and never meant to fulfil his engage- 
ment. He was, however, executed for the conspiracy; and 
the queen complained to Philip of these dishonourable 
attempts of his ministers, but could obtain no satisfaction.'’ 
York and Williams, two English traitors, were afterwards 
executed for a conspiracy with Ibarra, equally atiocious.' 

Instead of avenging herself, by retaliating in a like 
manner, Elizabeth sought a more honourable vengeance, 
by supporting the King of France, and assisting him in 
finally breaking the force of the league, which, after the 
conversion of that monarch, went daily to decay, and was 
threatened with speedy ruin and dissolution. Norris 
commanded the English forces in Brittany, and assisted 
at the taking of Morlaix, Quimpercorentm, and Brest, 
towns garrisoned by Spanish forces. In every action, the 
English, though they had so long enjoyed domestic peace, 
discovered a strong military disposition ; and the queen, 
though herself a heroine, found more frequent occasion 
to reprove her generals for encouraging their temerity, than 
for countenancing their fear or caution i’' Sir Martin 
Frobisher, her brave admiral, perished with many others 
before Brest. Morlaix had been promised to the English 
for a place of retreat; but the Duke d’Aumont, the 
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French general, eluded this promise, by mahing it be in- 
•serted in the capitulation, that none but catholics should 
be admitted into that city. 

A D 1503 Next campaign, the French kinjr, who had 
^ long carried on hostilities with Philip, was 
at last provoked, by the taking of Chatelet and Doulens, 
and the attack of Cambray, to declare war against that 
monarch. Elizabeth being threatened with a new inv.isioii 
in England, and with an insurrection in Ireland, recal'ed 
most of her forces, and sent Norris to command in this 
latter kingdom. Finding, also, that the French league was 
almost entirel) dissohed, and that the most considerable 
leaders had made an accommodation with their prince, she 
thought that he could well support himself by his own 
force and valour; and she began to be more sparing in his 
cause of the blood and treasure of her subjects. 

Some disgusts which she had received from the States, 
joined to the remonstrances of her frugal minister Burleigh, 
made her also inclined to diminish her charge on that 
side ; and she even demanded, by her ambassador. Sir 
Thomas Bodley, to hcrcimbuised all the money which she 
had expended in supporting them. The 
■ ■ * ■ States, uesides alleging the condition of the 

treaty, by which they cvere not bound to repay ber till the 
conclusion of a peace, pleaded their present poverty and 
distress, the great superiority of the Spaniards, and the 
difficulty in supporting the war, much more in saving 
money to discharge their encumbrances. After much 
negociation, a new treaty was formed ; by which the States 
engaged to free the queen immediately from the charge of 
the English auxiliaries, computed at forty thousand pounds 
a-year; to pay her annually twenty thousand pounds for 
some years ; to assist her with a certain number of ships ; 
and to conclude no peace or treaty without her consent. 
They also bound themselves, on finishing a peace with 
Spam, to pay her annually tlie sum of a hundred thousand 
jiounds for four years ; hut on this condition, that the pay- 
ment should be I'n heu of all demands, and that they should 
be supplied, though at their own charge, with a body of 
four tliousand auxiliaries from England.' 

The queen still retained in her hands the cautionary 
towns, which were a great check on the rising power of 
the States ; and she committed the important trust of 
Flushing to Sir Francis k’ere, a brave officer, who had dis- 
tinguished himself by his valour in the Low Countries. 
She gave him the preference to Essex, who expected so 
honourable a command ; and though this nobleman was 
daiB rising both in reputation with the people, and favour 
with herself, the queen, who was commonly reserved in 
the advancement of her courtiers, tliought proper, on this 
occasion, to give him a refusal. Sir Thomas Baskerville 
wras sent over to France, at the head of two thousand 
English, with which Elizabeth, by a new treaty concluded 
with Henri, engaged to supply tliat prince. Some stipu- 
lations for mutual assistance w'ere formed by the treaty; 
and all former engagements were renewed. 

A D 159- English were maintained at 

the expense of the French king: yet did 
Henry esteem the sujiply of considerable advantage, on 
account of the great reputation acquired by the English, 
in so many fortunate enterprises undertaken against the 
common enemy. In the great battle of Tournholt, gained 
this campaign bj’ Prince iMaurice, the English auxiliaries, 
under Sir Francis I'ere and Sir Robert Sydney, had ac- 
quired honour; and the success of that day was universally 
ascribed to their discipline and valour. 

Naval eiiler- Though Elizabeth, at a considerable ex- 
poses. pense of blood and treasure, made war 
against Philip in France and the Low Countries, the 
most severe blow’s which she gave him were by those naval 
enterprises, which either she or her subjects scarcely ever 
intermitted during one season. In 1594, Richard 'Haw- 
kins, son of Sir John, the famous navigator, procuied the 
queen’s commission, and sailed with three ships to the 
South Sea, by the Straits of blagellan : but his voyage 
proved unfortunate, and he himself was taken prisoner on 
the coast of Chili. James Lancaster was supplied the 
same i ear with three ships and a pinnace, by the merchants 
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of London ; and was more fortunate in his adventure. 
He took thirty-nine ships of the enemy ; and, not content 
with this success, he made an attack on Fernambouc in 
Brazi', where he knew great treasures were at that time 
lodged, zks he approached the shore he saw it lined witli 
great numbers of the enemy ; but, nowise daunted at this 
appearance, he placed the stoutest of his men in boats, 
and ordered them to row with such violence on the landing 
place as to split them in pieces. By this bold action he 
ooth deprived his men of all resource but in victory, and 
terrified the enemy, who fled after a short resistance. He 
returned home with the treasure which he had so bravely 
acquired. In 1595, Sir Walter Raleigh, who had anew 
forfeited the queen’s friendship, by an intrigue with a maid 
of honour, and who had been throavn into prison for this 
misdemeanour, no sooner recovered his liberty than he was 
pushed by his active and enterprising genius to attempt 
some great action. ’Tlie success of the first Spanish ad- 
venturers against Mexico and Peru had begotten an 
extreme avidity in Europe; and a prepossession universally 
took place, that in the inland parts of South America, 
called Gmana, a country as jet undiscovered, there w’eie 
mines and treasures far exceeding any which Cortez or 
Pizarro had met xvith. Raleigh, whose turn of mind was 
somewhat romantic and extravagant, undertook, at his own 
charge, the discovery of this wonderful c untry. Flaving 
taken the small town of St. Joseph, in the isle of Trini- 
dada, where he found no riches, he left his ship, and sailed 
up the river Oroonoko m pinnaces, but without meeting 
any thing to answer his expectations. On his return, he 
published an account of the countrj’, full of the grossest 
and most palpable lies that weie ever attempted to be 
imposed on the crediil.ty of mankind/ 

'The same year Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Haw- 
kins undertook a more important expedition against the 
Spanish settlements in America ; and they 'carried with 
them SIX ships of the queen’s, and twenty more, xyhich 
either were fitted out at their own charge, or were furnished 
them hy private adventurers. Sir Tliomas Baskerville 
was appointed commander of the land forces, which they 
carried on board. Their first design was to attempt Porto 
Rico, where, they knew, a rich carrack was at that time 
stationed ; but a’s they had not preseived the requisite 
secreev, a pinnace, having strayed frorn the fleet, was 
taken by the Spaniards, and betrayed the intentions of the 
English'. Preparations were made in that island for their 
reception ; and the English fleet, notwithstanding the 
brave assault which they made on the enemy, was repulsed 
with loss. Hawkins soon after died ; and Drake pursued 
his voyage to Nombre di Dios, on the isthmus of Darien ; 
where, having landed his men, he attempted to pass for- 
ward to Panama, with a view of plundering that place, 
or, if he found such a scheme practicable, of keeping and 
fortifying it. But he met not with the same facility xvliich 
had attended his first enterprises in those parts. The 
Spaniards, taught by experience, had every where fortified 
the passes, and had stationed troops in the woods, who so 
infested the English by continual alarms and skirmishes, 
that they were obliged to return, xvithout being able to 
effect any thing. Drake himself, from the intemperance of 
the climate, the fatigues of his journey, and the vexation 
of his disappointment, was seized with a distemper, of 
which he soon after died. Sir Thomas Baskerville took 
the command of the fleet, winch was in a weak condition ; 
and, after having fought a battle near Cuba, with a Spanish 
fleet, of which the event was not decisive, he leturned to 
England. The Spaniards suffered some loss from this 
enterprise ; but the English reaped no profit.? 

The bad success of this enterprise in the Indies made 
the English rather attempt the Spanish dominions in 
Europe, where, they heard, Phdip was making great pre- 
parations for a new invasion of England. A powerful fleet 
was equipped at Plymouth, consisting of a Hundred and 
seventy vessels, seventeen of which were cajiital ships of 
war; the rest tenders and small vessels; tuenty ships 
were added by the Hollanders. In this fleet there were 
computed to be embarked six thousand three hundred 
and sixty soldiers, a tliousand volunteers, and six thou- 
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.sand seven hundred and seventy-two seamen, beside the 
Dutch. The land forces were commanded by the Earl of 
Essex: the navy bv Lord Effinirham, high-admiral. Both 
these commanders liad expended great sums of their own 
in the armament: for such nas the spirit of Elizabeth’s 
reign. Lord Tlioinas Howard, Sir alter Raleigh, Sir 
Francis Vere, Sir George Carew, and Sir Coniers Clifford, 
had commands in this expedition, and were appointed 
council to the general and admiral.'' 

The fleet set sail on the first of June, 1596; and meet- 
ing with a fair wind, bent its course to Cadiz, at which 
place, by sealed oiders delivered to all the cajitains, the 
general rendezvous was appointed. They sent before them 
some armed tenders, which intercepted every ship that 
could carry intelligence to the enemy ; and they them- 
selves were so fortunate, when they came near Cadiz, as 
to take an Irisli vessel, by which they learned, that that 
port was full of merchant ships of great value, and that 
the Spaniards lived in perfect security, without any appre- 
hensions of an enemy. This intelligence much encouraged 
the English fleet, and gave them the prospect of a fortu- 
nate issue to the enterprise. 

After a fruitless attempt to land at St. Sebastian’s, on 
the western side of the island of Cadiz; it was, upon 
deliberation, resolved by the council of war to attack the 
ships and galleys in the hay. This attempt was deemed 
rash ; and the admiral himself, who was cautious in his 
temper, had entertained great scruples with regard to it 
But Essex stienuously recommended the enterprise; and 
when he found the resolution at last taken, he threw his 
hat into the sea, and gave symptoms of the most extra- 
vagant joy. lie felt, however, a great mortification, when 
Effingham informed liini, that the queen, anxious for his 
safety, and dreading the effects of liis youthful ardour, 
had secretly given orders that he should not be permitted 
to command tlie van in the attack.' Tliat duty was per- 
formed by Sir Walter Raleigh and Lord Thomas Howard ; 
but Essex no sooner came within reach of the enemy than 
he forgot the promise which the admiral had exacted from 
him, to keep in the midst of the fleet; he broke through 
and pressed forward into the thickest of the fire. Emula- 
tion for glory, avidity of plunder, animositv against the 
Spaniards, proved incentives to every one; and the enemy 
was soon obliged to slip anchor and retreat further into 
the bay, where they ran many of their ships aground. 
Essex then landed his men at the fort of Puntal ; and im- 
mediately marched to the attack of Cadiz, which the im- 
petuous valour of the English soon carried sword in hand. 
The generosity of Essex, not inferior to his valour, made 
him stop the slaughter, and treat his prisoners with the 
greatest humanity, and even affability and kindness. The 
English made rich plunder in the city ; but missed of a 
much richer, by the resolution which the Duke of Medina, 
the Spanish admiral, took, of setting fire to the ships, in 
order to prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy. 
It was computed that the loss which the Spaniards sus- 
tained in tins enterprise amounted to twenty millions of 
ducats ;*■ besides the indignity which that proud and am- 
bitious people suffered from the sacking of one of their 
chief cities, and destroying in their harbour a fleet of such 
force and value. 

Essex, all on fire for glory, regarded this great success 
only as a step to future achievements: he insisted on 
keeping possession of Cadiz ; and he undertook, with 
four hundred men and three months’ provisions, to defend 
the place till succours should arrive from England : but 
alt the other seamen and soldiers were satisfied with the 
honour which they had acquired; and were impatient to 
return home, in order to secure their plunder. Every 
other pioposal of Essex to annoy the enemy met with a 
like reception ; his scheme for intercepting the carracks 
at the Azores, for assaulting the Groine, for taking St. 
Andero, and St. Sebastian : and the English, finding it 
so difficult to drag this impatient warrior from the enemy, 
at last left him on the Spanish' coast, attended by a very 
few ships. He complained much to the queen of their 
want of spirit in this enterprise ; nor was she pleased that 
they had returned without attempting to intercept the 
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Indian fleet;' but the great success, in the enterprise of 
Cadiz, had covered all their miscarriages : and that pi incess 
though she admired the lofty genius of Essex, could not 
foibear expressing an esteem for the other officers."' The 
admiral was created Earl of Nottingham ; and his pro- 
motion gave great disgust to Essex." In tlie preamble of 
the patent it was said, that the new dignity was conferred 
on him on account of his good services, in taking Cadiz 
and destroying the Spanish ships ; a merit which Essex 
pretended to belong solely to himself : and he offered to 
maintain this plea by single combat against the Earl of 
Nottingham, or his sons, or any of his kindred. 

The achievements in the subsequent year pioved not so 
fortunate; but as the Indian fleet very narrowly escaped 
the English, Philip had still reason to see the great hazard 
and disadvantage of that war in which he was engaged, 
and the superiority which the English, by tlieir naval 
power, and their situation, had acquired over him. The 
queen having leceived intelligence that the Spaniards, 
though their fleets were so much shattered and destroyed 
by the expedition to Cadiz, were preparing a squadron at 
Ferrol and the Groine, and were marching troops thither, 
with a view of making a descent in Ireland, was resolved 
to prevent their enterprise, and to destroy the shipping in 
these harbours. She prepared a large fleet, of a hundred 
and tuenty sail, of which seventeen were her own ships, 
forty-three weie smaller vessels, and the rest tenders and 
victuallers : she embarked on board tliis fleet five thousand 
nerv-levied soldiers, and added a thousand veteran troops, 
whom S.r Francis Vere brought from the Netherlands. 
The Earl of Essex, commander-in-chief both of the land 
and sea forces, was at the head of one squadron : Lord 
Thomas Howard was appointed vice-admiral of another: 
Sir \\ alter Raleigh of the third : Lord Mountjoy com- 
manded the land forces under Essex : Vere was appointed 
marclial : Sir George Carew lieutenant of the ordnance, 
and Sir Christopher Blount first colonel. The Earls of 
Rutland and Southampton, the Lords Grey, Cromwell, 
and Rich, with several other persons of distinction, em- 
barked as volunteers. Essex declared his resolution either 
to destroy the new Armada, which threatened England, 
or to perish in the attempt. 

This powerful fleet set sail from Ply- 
mouth ; but were no sooner out of harbour “ 
than they met with a furious storm, which shattered and 
dispersed them ; and before they could be refitted, Essex 
found that their provisions were so far spent, that it would 
not be safe to carry so numerous an aimy along with him. 
He dismissed, therefore, all the soldiers, except the thou- 
sand veterans under Vere ; and laying aside all thoughts of 
attacking Feriol and the Groine, he confined the object of 
his expedition to the intercepting the Indian fleet ; which 
had at first been considered only as the second enterprise 
which he was to attempt. 

The Indian fleet m that age, by reason of the imperfec- 
tion of navigation, had a stated course as well as season, 
both in their going out and in their return ; and there 
were certain islands at which, as at fixed stages, they al- 
ways touched, and where they took in water and provi- 
sions. The Azores being one of these places, Where about 
this time the fleet was expected, Essex bent his course 
thither ; and he informed Raleigh, that he, on his ai rival, 
intended to -attack Fayal, one of these islands. By some 
accident the squadrons were separated ; and Raleigh, ar- 
riving first before Fayal, thought it more prudent, after 
waiting some time for the general, to begin the attack 
alone, lest the inhabitants should, by further delav, have 
leisure to make preparations for their defence. lie suc- 
ceeded in the enterprise ; but Essex, jealous of Raleigh, 
expressed great displeasure at his conduct, and construed 
it as an intention oi robbing the general of the glory which 
attended that action : he cashiered, therefore, Sydney, 
Bret, BeiTy, and others, who had concurred in the at- 
tempt; and would have proceeded to inflict the same 
punishment on Raleigh himself, had not Lord Thomas 
Howard interposed with his good offices, and persuaded 
Raleigh, though high-spirited, to make submissions to the 
general. Essex, who was placable as well as hasty and 
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passionate, was soon appeased, and both received Raleifrh 
into favour, and restored the other officers to their com- 
mands.® This incident, however, though the quarrel was 
seemingly accommodated, laid the first foundation of that 
violent animosity which afterwards took place between 
these two gallant commanders. 

Essex made next a disjiosition proper for interce|)ting 
the Indian galleons; ami Sir William Monson, whose 
station was the most remote of the fleet, haiing fallen in 
with them, made the signals which had heen agreed on. 
That able officer, in his Memoirs, ascribes Essex’s failure, 
when he was so near attaining so mighty an advantage, to 
his want of e\|iericiice m seamanship; and the account 
which he gives of the errors committed h^ that nobleman, 
appears very reasonable as well as canditl.P The Spanish 
fleet, finding that the enemy -was ujion them, made all sail 
possible to the Terccras, and got into the safe and well 
fortified harbour of Angra, before the English fleet could 
overtake them. Essex intercepted only three ships ; 
which, however, were so rich as to repay all the charges of 
the expedition. 

The causes of the miscarriage in this enterprise were 
much canvassed in England, upon the return of the fleet; 
and though the courtiers took part differently, as they 
affected either Essex or Raleigh, the people in general, 
who hore an extreme regard to the gallantry, spirit, and 
generosity of the former, were inclined to Justify every 
circumstance of his conduct. The queen, who loved the 
one as much as she esteemed the other, maintained a kind 
of neutrality, and endeavoured to share her favours with 
an impartial hand between the parties. Sir Robert Cecil, 
second son of Lord Burleigh, was a courtier of promising 
hopes, much connected with Raleigh ; and .she made him 
secretary of state, preferably to Sir Thomas Bodley, whom 
Essex recommended for that office. But, not to disgust 
Essex, she promoted him to tlie dignity of earl marshal of 
England ; an office which had been vacant since the death 
of the Earl of Slirewsbury. Essex might perceive, from 
this conduct, that she never intended to give him the entire 
ascendant over his rivals, and might thence learn the ne- 
cessity of moderation and caution. But his temper was 
too high for submission ; his behaviour too open and can- 
did to practise the arts of a court; and his free sallies, 
while they rendered him but more amiable in the eyes of 
good judges, gave his enemies many advantages against 
him. 

‘’4th Oct though successful, 

having exhausted the queen’s exchequer, she 
was obliged to assemble a parliament; where Yelverton, a 
lawyer, was chosen speaker of the Hoiwe of Commons.^ 
Elizabeth took care, by the mouth of Sir Thomas Egerton, 
lord keeper, to inform this assembly of the necessity of a 
supply. She said, that the wars formerly waged in Eu- 
rope had commonly been conducted by tlie parties, with- 
out further view than to gain a few towns, or at most a 
province, from each other ; but the object of the present 
hostilities on the part of Spain, was no other than utterly 
to bereave England of her religion, her liberty, and her 
independence ; that these blessings, however, she herself 
had hitherto been able to preserve, in spite of the devil, the 
Pope, and the Spanish tjrant, and all the mischievous de- 
signs of all her enemies : that m this contest she had dis- 
bursed a sum triple to all the parliamentaiy supplies 
granted her, and, liesides expending her ordinary revenues, 
had been obliged to sell many of the crown lands : and 
that she could not doubt but her subjects, in a cause where 
their own honour and interest were so deeply concerned, 
would willingly contribute to such moderate taxations as 
should be found necessary for the common defence.® The 
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parliament granted hei three subsidies and six fifteenths , 
the same supply which had been given four >ears before, 
but which had then appeared so unusual, that they had 
voted it should never altervvards he regarded as a prece- 
dent. 

The Commons, this session, ventured to engage in two 
controversies about forms with the House of Peers ; a 
prelude to those encroachments which, as they assumed 
more courage, they afterwards made upon the prerogatives 
of the crown. Tliey complained, that the Lords failed in 
civility to them, by receiving their messages sitting, with 
their hats on ; ana that the keeper returned an answer in 
the same negligent posture : but the upper House proved, 
to their full satisfaction, that they were not entitled by cus- 
tom, and the usage of parliament, to any more respect.® 
Some amendments had been made by the Lords, to a bill 
sent up by the Commons ; and these amendments were 
written on parchment, and returned vviththebill to the Com- 
mons. The lower House took umbrage at the novelty : 
they pretended that these amendments ought to have heen 
written on paper, not on parchment : and they complained 
of this innov’ation to the Peers. Tlie Peers replied, that 
they expected not such a frivolous objection from the 
gravity of the House ; and that it was not material whether 
the amendments were written on parchment or on paper, 
nor whether the paper were white, black, or brown. The 
Commons were oftended at this reply, which seemed to 
contain a mockery of them; and they complained of it, 
though without obtaining any satisfaction.' 

An application was made, by way of petition, to the 
queen, from the lower House, against monopolies ; an 
abuse which had arisen to an enormous height ; and they 
received a gracious though a general answer, for vvliich 
they returned their thanklul acknowledgments." But not 
to give them too much encouragement in such applica- 
tions, she told them, in the speech which she deliveied at 
their dissolution, “ That with regard to these jiatents, she 
hoped that her dutiful and loving subjects would not 
take away her prerogative, which is the chief flower in her 
garden, and the principal and head pearl in her crown 
and diadem ; but that th^ would rather leave these mat- 
ters to her disposal.” Ine Commons also took notice, 
this session, of some transactions in the court of high 
commission ; but not till they had previously obtained 
permission from her majesty to that purpose.x 

Elizabeth had reason to foresee that par- 
liamentary supplies would now become more ' ' 
necessary to her than ever ; and that the chief burden of 
the war with Spain would thenceforth lie upon England. 
Henry had received an overture for peace with Philip ; 
but before he would proceed to a negociation, he gave 
intelligence of it to his allies, the queen and the States ; 
that, if possible, a general pacification might be made, by 
common agreement. These two powers sent ambassadors 
to France, in order to remonstrate against peace; the 
queen. Sir Robert Cecil and Henry Herbert ; the States, 
Justin Nassau and John Barnevelt. Henry said to these 
ministers. That his early education had been amidst war 
and danger, and he had passed the whole course of his 
life either in arms or in military preparations : that after 
the proofs which he had given of nis alacrity in the field, 
no one could doubt but he would willingly, for his part, 
have continued in a course of life to which he was now 
habituated, till the common enemy were reduced to such 
a condition as no longer to give umbrage either to him or 
to his allies : that no private inteiests of his own, not 
even those of his people, nothing but the most invincible 
necessity, could ever induce him to think of a separate 
peace with Philip, or make him embrace measures not 
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entirely conformable to the wishes of all his confederates: 
that his kingdom, torn with the convulsions and civil 
wars of near half a century, required some interval of 
repose, ere it could reach a condition in which it mi^ht 
sustain itself, much more support its allies : that after the 
minds of his subjects were composed to tranquillity, and 
accustomed to obedience, after his finances were brought 
into order, and after agriculture and the arts were restored, 
France, instead of being a burden, as at present, to her 
confederates, would be able to lend them effectual suc- 
cour, and amply to repay them all the assistance which 
she had received during her calamities : and that, if the 
ambition of Spain would not, at present, grant them such 
terms as they should think reasonable, he hoped that in a 
little time he should attain such a situation as would en- 
able him to mediate more effectually, and with more 
decisive authority, in their behalf. 

The ambassadors were sensible that these reasons were 
not feimied : and they therefoie remonstrated with the 
less vehemence against the measures which they saw 
Henry was determined to pursue. The States knew that 
that monarch was interested never to permit their final 
ruin ; and, having received private assurances that he 
would still, notwithstanding the peace, give them assist- 
ance, both of men and money, they were well pleased to 
remain on terms of amity with him. His greatest con- 
cern was, to give satisfaction to Elizabeth, for this breach 
of treaty. He had a cordial esteem for that princess, a 
sympathy of manners, and a gratitude for the extraor- 
dinary favours which he had received fiom her during his 
greatest difficulties ; and he used every expedient to apo- 
logize and atone for that measure which necessity extorted 
from him. But as Spain refused to treat with the Dutch 
as a free state, and Elizabeth would not negociate without 
Peace cfV.rvms. Henry found himself obliged to 
conclude at Vervins a separate peace, by 
which he recovered possession of all places seized by 
Spain during the course of the civil wars, and procuretl 
to himself leisure to pursue the domestic settlement of his 
kingdom. His capacity for the arts of peace was not 
inferior to his military talents; and in a little time, by 
his frugality, order, and wise government, he raised France 
from the desolation and misery in which she was involved, 
to a more flourishing condition than she had ever before 
enjoyed. 

The queen knew that she could also, whenever she 
pleased, finish the war on equitable terms; and that 
Philip, having no claims upon her, would be glad to free 
himself from an enemv who had foiled him in every con- 
test, and who still had it so much in her power to make 
him feel the weight of her arms. Some of her wisest 
counsellors, particularly the treasurer, advised her to em- 
brace pacific measures ; and set before her the advantages 
of tranquillity, security, and frugality, as more consider- 
able than any success which could attend the greatest 
victories. But this high-spirited princess, though at first 
averse to war, seemed now to have attained such an 
ascendant over the enemy, that she was unwilling to stop 
the course of her prosperous fortune. She' considered, 
that her situation and her past victories had given her 
entire security against any dangerous invasion ; and the 
war must thenceforth be conducted by sudden enterprises 
and naval expeditions, in which she possessed an un- 
doubted superiority : that the weak condition of Philip 
in the Indies opened to her the view of the most durable 
advantages ; and the yearly return of his treasure by sea 
afforded a continued prospect of important, though more 
temporary, successes : that after his peace with France, if 
she also should consent to an accommodation, he would 

ni' P‘ Birch’<j Memoirs, vnl. ji. p. .*586, Speed, p. 877, 

1 he whole lellei or Essex is so curious and so spirited, that the reaclerniay 
not he displeased to read it. “ My very pood I^nl ; thoupli there is not 
that man tins day Iivinp, whom I would sooner make judge of any ques 
tion that mielit toniern me than yourself, yet >ou must give me leax'e to 
tell j ou, that m some cases I must appeal from all earthly judges : and it 
anj .then surely m this, when the highestjiidge on earth has imposed on me 
the heaviest punishment, without Inal or hearing. Since then I must 
either answers our lordship's argument, or else forsake mine own just de- 
t^nce, 1 will force mine aching head to dome seruce foran hour. 1 must 
hist deny iny discontent, which was forced, to bean humorous discontent; 
and that it was unseasonable, or is of so long continuing, jom Lordship 
Should rather condole with me than expo'siulate : natural seasons are ex- 
pected here below ; hut violent and unreasonable storms come from above : 
there is no tempest equal to the passionate indignation ot a prince; nor 


be able to turn his whole force against the revollccl nio- 
vinces of the Netherlands, which, though they had sur- 
prisingly increased their power by commerce ‘and good 
government, were still unable, if not supported by tlieir 
confederates, to maintain war against so potent a monarch : 
and that, as her defence of that commonwealth was the 
original ground of the quarrel, it was unsafe, as well as 
dishonourable, to abandon its cause, till she had placed it 
in a state of greater security. 

These reasons were frequently inculcated xiie Earl of 
on her by the Earl of Essex, whose passion Essex, 
for glory, as well as his military talents, made him ear- 
nestly desire the continuance of war, from which he ex- 
pected to reap so much advantage and distinction. The 
rivalship between this nobleman and Lord Burleigh made 
each of them insist the more strenuously on his own 
counsel; but as Essex’s person was agreeable to the 
queen, as well as his advice conformable to her inclina- 
tions, the favourite seemed daily to acquire an ascendant 
over the minister. Had he been endowed rntb caution 
and self-command, equal to his shining qualities, he 
would have so rivetted himself in the queen’s confidence, 
that none of his enemies had ever been able to impeach 
his credit. But his lofty spirit could ill submit to that 
implicit deference which her temper required, and which 
she had ever been accustomed to receive from all her sub- 
jects. Being once engaged in a dispute with her, about 
the choice of a governor for Ireland, he was so heated in 
the argument, that he entirely forgot the rules both of 
duty and civility ; and turned his back upon her in a 
contemptuous manner. Her anger, naturally prompt and 
violent, rose at this provocation ; and she instantly gave 
him a box on the ear; adding a passionate expiession, 
suited to his impertinence. Instead of recollecting him- 
self. and making the submissions due to her sex and sta- 
tion, he clapped his hand to his sword, and swore, that 
he would not bear such usage, were it from Henry VI li. 
himself; and he immediately withdrew from couit. Eger- 
ton, the chancellor, who loved Essex, exhorted him to 
repair Ins indiscretion by proper acknowledgments; and 
entreated him not to give that triumph to his enemies, 
that affliction to his friends, which must ensue from his 
supporting a contest with his sovereign, and deserting the 
service of his country : hut Essex was deeply stung with 
the dishonour which he had received ; and seemed to think 
that an insult, which might be pardoned in a woman, was 
become a mortal affront when it came from liis sovereign. 
“ If the vilest of all indignities,’’ said he, “ is done me, 
does religion enforce me to sue for pardon ? Doth God 
require it ? Is it impiety not to do it ? Why ? Cannot 
princes err? Cannot subjects receive wrong ? Is an earthly 
power infinite? Pardon me, my lord, I can never subscnbe 
to these principles. Let Solomon’s fool laugh when he is 
stricken; let those that mean to make their profit of princes 
show no sense of princes’ injuries : let them acknowledge 
an infinite absoluteness on earth, that do not believe an 
absolute infiniteness in heaven (alluding, probably, to 
the character and conduct of Sir Walter Raleigh, who lav 
under the reproach of impiety :) “As for me,”i continued 
he, “ I have received wrong, I feel it : my cause is good, 
I know It ; and whatsoever happens, all the powers on 
earth can never exert more strength and constancy in op- 
pressing, than I can show in suffering every thing that can 
or shall be imposed upon me. Your lordship, in the be- 
ginning of your letter, makes me a player, and yourself a 
looker-on : and me a player of my own game ; so you 
may see more than I ; but give me leave to tell you, "that 
since you do but see, and I do suffer, I must of necessity 
feel more than you.”> 

yet at any time so unseasonable as when it lishk'th on those that mightex- 
pecla liarvesl of theircaieful and painful labours. He that is onre uouiid- 
ed must needs feel smart till Ins hurt is cured, or the part huit become 
senseless: but cure I expect none, her inajestj ’s heart beiiiir obduiate 
asainst me ; and be u itliont sense I cannot, being of flesh and blood. Hut, 
sav jou, I may aim at the end : I do more than aim, for I see an end ot 
all my fortunes, I have set an end to all my desires. In tins course do I 
any thing lor my enemies ^ When I was at court I found them absolute ; 
ami therefore I had rather they should triumph alone, than have me aften i 
ant upon their chariots. Or do I lca\ e mj triemls •' When I was a courtier, 
1 could yield them no fruit of my love unto them ; and now that I am a 
hermit, tliey shall bear no envy tor their lox e towards me. Oi do 1 forsake 
myself, because I do enjoj mjself' Or do I overthrow niy tortuncs. be- 
cause I build not a fortune of papei walls, winch every imfF ot wind 
blovseth down’ Or do I ruinate my honour, because I leave following the 
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Tliis spirited letter was shown b\ Essex to his friends, 
and they were sj imprudent as to disperse copies ol it: 
Yet, notwithstanding this additional provocation, the 
queen’s jiartiality was so prevalent, that she reinstated 
him in his former favour; and her kindness to him appear- 
ed rather to have acquired new force from this short iiiter- 
sth Au" of anger and resentment. The death of 

Eurleigh, his antagonist, winch happened 
about the same tunc, seemed to insure him constant pos- 
session of the ([ueen's confidence; and notliing, indeed, 
but ins own indiscretion, could thenceforth have shaken 
his well-established ciedit. Lord Burleigh died in an ad- 
vanced age; and, bv a rare fortune, was equally regretted 
by Ins sovereign and the jicople. He bad risen gradually, 
from small beginnings, by the mere force of merit; and 
though his authority was iicier entirely absolute or uncon- 
trolled with the queen, ho was still, during the course of 
near forty years, regaided as her principal minister. None 
of her otliei inclinations or afl’ections could ever overcome 
her confidence in so useful a counsellor; and as he had 
had the generosity or good sense to pay assiduous court to 
her during her sister’s reign, when it was dangerous to ap- 
pear her friend, she thought herself bound in gratitude, 
when she mounted the throne, to persevere in her attach- 
ments to him. He seems not to have jiossessed any shin- 
ing talents of address, eloquence, or imagination ; and was 
chiefly distinguished by solidity of understanding, pro- 
bity of manners, and indefatigable application in business : 
virtues which, if they do not always enable a man to at- 
tain high stations, do certainly qualify him best for filling 
them. Of all the queen’s ministersj he alone left a con- 
sideiable fortune to his posterity ; a fortune not acquired 
by rapine or oppression, but gamed by the regular profits 
ot ins offices, and preserved by frugality. 

am Aue amiable minister was 

the concluding of a now treaty with the 
Dutch ; who, after being 111 some measure deserted by the 
Ktng of France, were glad to preserve tlie queen’s alliance, 
by submitting to any terms which she jileased to require 
of them. The debt winch they ow ed her was now settled at 
eight bundled thousand pouiids : of this sum they agreed 
to pa\, during the war, thirty thousand nounds a year; 
and the,e p.ayments were to continue till four hundred 
thousand |iounds of the debt should be e.xtinguished. 
They engaged also, during the time that England should 
continue the wai with Spain, to pay the garrisons of the 
cautionary towns. They sti|)ulatod,' that if Spam should 
invade England, or the Isle of Nl'ight, or Jersey, or Scilly, 
they should assist her with a body of five thousand foot, 
and fire hundred horse; and that in case she undertook 
any naval armament against S[iain, tliey should join an 
equal number of ships to hers.' By tins' treaty, the queen 
was eased of an annual charge of a hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds. 

Soon after the death of Burleigh, the queen, who regret- 
ted extremely the loss of so wise and faithful a minister, 
was informed of the death of her capital enemy, Philip II. 
who, after languishing under many infirmities, expired, m 
an advanced age, at IMadrid. Tins haughty prince, de- 
sirous of an accommodation with Ins revolted subjects 
in the Netherlands, but disdaining to make in his own 
name the concessions necessary for that (lurnose, had 
transfeired to his daughter, mairied to Arcliduke Albert, 
the title to tbe Low Country jirovinces ; but as it was not 
expected that this iirincess could have jiosteritc, and as 
the reversion on failure of her issue was still reserved to 

pursuit, nr wcarinc the f.,lse iMilpc or iiinrli.ol Ihe similou of honour' Do 
i yi'e (ourayt* m coml«jrt lo Ihu tt'ri ijjn toe, t>cCaiiiS(* I reserve fo 

encounter with liim =• Or because I ke* p ni\ heart from biisme<ts, though 1 
cannot kttp ni>’ fortune trmn dt clmiiis ' ^o, no, mv irnod 1 o>d. 1 tue 
e\ei> one of these tonstderations Ms dtie wt uht . aiuf the nmre 1 ucivii 
them, the more 1 find ni>si It justifieil trom ollMidini; m Hi»y ot th«m. As 
tor the two last objections, that I lorsike in^ comttr> when it li.ith tnon 
need ot tiie, anti t.iil in that indissnlulile <lur> whirh 1 owe tomysoie 
leien, I answer, that it ni> counlr> hail at this time an> neeil of my pub- 
lic ser\ ice, her niajesfv . that Roveriicth it, would not have <li i\en me lo a 
piiMile hie I am tie<l to in> c'»unir\ h,\ twot>omls, om pithlic, to dis- 
cliarce carefullj and industnmisly that Inist which is committed lo me, 
ihe other private, lo sacrifice for it no life and care.o^e, wliith hath been 
iinurishtd in it Of the first I am tree, heintr dismiv,ed, disch uired, ,in<I 
di<;alt|etl In her majesty : of the olliir, iiolhine c.m fi«e me but death, 
anti t lure tore no oc t nsion ol niy pei foimance shall soonf r oflfer itself, but 
I sli.ill meet it halfway. T lie imlissoUihle <lut\ which I owe unto hei 
majesty IS only the duf> of allegiance, w hirh 1 ne\ei ha^e, iioi never can 
tall in the dut> ot atiemlance is no indissoluble tiutv . J owe her ma- 
jest> the dut> ot an earl, anti of Lord Marshal ot Ltiglaiid. 1 have been 


the crown of Spam, the States considered this deed only 
as the change of a name, and they persisted with equal ob- 
stinacy in their resistance to the Spanish arms. The other 
powers also of Europe made no distinction between the 
courts of Brussels and Madrid ; and the secret opposition 
of Erance, as well as the avowed efforts of Englai d, con- 
tinued to operate against the progress of Albert, as it had 
done against that of Philip. 


CHAP. XLIV. 


cf Irplanri — 'Iiione's Kcbellinn — E-xsex sent over to Ireland — II 13 
ill Success — Keluins fo 1 naland — Is disirr^ced — His intrigues — llis 
insurrection —Ills Irial rfiid exf-cution — 1 leiicli ufTairs — Mountjoy's 
success in Ireland — Deft .ilot the Spaniaids and Irish — A parliament — 
1,) lone s submission — Uueen’s sickness — and death — and chaiactei . 

Though tbe dominion of the English 
over Ireland bad been seemingly established ' • 
above four centuries, it may safely be affirmed, that their 
autborily had hitherto been little moie than nominal. The 
Irish princes and nobles, divided among siaie of 
themselves, readily paid tbe exterior marks Ireland, 
of obeisance to a power which they were not able to resist ; 
but as no durable force was ever kept on foot to retain 
them in tbeir duty, tliey relapsed still into their former 
state of independence. Too weak to introduce order and 
obedience among the rude inhabitants, the English 
authority was yet sufficient to check the growtii of any 
enterprising genius among the natives : and though it could 
bestow no true form of civil government, it xvas able to 
prevent the rise of any such form, from the internal com- 
bination or policy of the Irish.'' 

Most of the English institutions, likewise, by which 
that island was governed, were to the last degree' absurd, 
and such as no state before had ever thought of, for pre- 
serving dominion ever its conq^uerod provinces. 

Tlio Engbtli nation, all on hre for the project of subdu- 
ing France, a project whose success was the most improba- 
ble, and would to them liave proved the most pernicious, 
neglected all other enterprises, to which tlieir situation so 
strongly invited them, and which in time would have 
brought them an accession of riclies, grandeur, and secu- 
rity. 'Die small army winch they maintained in Ireland 
they never supplied regularly with' nay ; and as no money 
could be levied on the island wliicli possessed none, they 
gayc their soldiers the priyilege of free quarter upon the 
natives. Rapine and insolence inflamed tlie hatred which 
prer ailed between tbe conquerors and the conquered : want 
of security among the Irish, introducing despair, nourished 
still more the sloth natural to that uncultivated people. 

But the English carried further tlieir ill-judged tyranny. 
Instead of inviting the Irish to adopt the more civilized 
customs of tlieir conquerors, they even refused, though 
earnestly solicited, to communicate to them tbe privileges 
of their laws, and every where marked them out as aliens 
and as enemies. Tlirown out of the protection of justice, 
the natives could find no security but in force; and flying 
the neighbourhood of cities, which they could not approach 
with safety, they sheltered tliemselves'in their marshes and 
forests fro'm the insolence of their inhuman masters. Be- 
ing treated like wild beasts, they became such ; and join- 
ing the ardour of revenge to their yet untamed harbanti, 
they grew every day more intractable and more dangerous’.'' 

content to do her inaje'ity the senire of a clerk , but I can ne\ir serve her 
.is a vill.tin or sirtve. Hut jet jou saj I must five ua\ unto the tune. 
So 1 do: lor now that I see the storm come, I have put mjself into the 
harbour. i>eiiera ‘•aith, ^\e must Rive way to foitune: I knou that f«ir- 
tiine IS both blinil and stronff, and tlieretore 1 ro as tar as I tan out ot her 
s\aj You say the remedj is not lo stiivi . I neither slri\e noi seek hir 
remedy. Lut jon say 1 must juhl and sulumt; 1 can neither jield 
injsell to he Ruilty, nor allow the imputation laid upon me to he just I 
owe "O nuitli to the Antlior of all truth, as 1 tan never v leld truth to he 
lahehood, nor falsehood to he truth. Have I Riven cause, jou ask; and 
j et take a standal vv lieu I hav e done ’ ^ o • I Rave no cause, not so imu h 
«is 1 unbria’s « omplaint aRainst me , lor I iM turum telnvi coriorc reeiyoe : 
receive the whole sword into my Imdv . I paficiilly hear all. aiul seusildy 
teel alt that I then received, when this staiuhtl was Riven me. Kav more, 
when the V ikst ot all nitliRiiities aie done unto nic,”\r. I his noble let- 
ter Ibi'-on afteivvariis, in pleafliiiR ai.ain'>t Essex, called bold and pre- 
sumptuous, and deroRatory to liei majesty, liircb's I^Iemoirs, vol. n. 

p. *«« 

z n \ niir, vol. XV i. p. .^tO. 
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As tlie Enirlisli princes deemed the conquest of the dis- 
persed Irish to be more the object of time and patience 
than the source of military itlory, thev willingly delegated 
that olfice to private adventurers, who, enlisting soldiers 
at their own charge, leduced provinces of that island, which 
they converted to their own profit. S.^parate jurisdictions 
and principalities were established by these lordly con- 
querors : the power of peace and war was assumed : mili- 
tary law was exercised over the Irish, whom they subdued; 
and by decrees over the Enchsh, by whose assistance they 
conquered : and, after their authority had once taken loot, 
deemmc the English institutions less favourable to barba- 
rous dominion, they degenerated into mere Irish, and 
abandoned the gaib, language, manners, and laws of their 
mother-country.' 

By all this imprudent conduct of England, the natives 
of Its dependent state remained still in that abject condi- 
tion, into which the northern and western parts of Europe 
uere sunk before they received civility and slavery fiom 
the refined policy and irresistible bravery of Rome. Even 
at the end of the sixteenth century, when every Christian 
nation was cultivating with ardour every civil art of life, 
that island, Ijing in a temperate climate, enjoying a fertile 
soil, accessible fn its situation, possessed of innumerable 
harbours, uas still, notwithstanding these advantages, in- 
habited by a people whose customs and manners approach- 
ed nearer those of savages than of barbarians.'' 

As the rudeness and ignorance of the Irish were extreme, 
they were sunk below the reach of that curiosity and love 
of noielty, by which every other people in Europe had 
been seized at the beginning of that centuiv, and which 
had engaged them in innovations and leligious disputes 
with which they were still so violently agitated, 'fhe an- 
cient superstition, the jiractices and observances of their 
fathers, mingled and polluted with mant wild opinions, 
still mainbiined an unshaken empire over them; and the 
example alone of the English was sufficient to render the 
reformation odious to the prejudiced and discontented 
Irisli. The old ojinosition of rnanncrs, laws, and interest, 
was now inflamed oy religious antipathy ; and the subdu- 
ing and civilizing of that country seemed to become every 
day more difficult and more impracticable. 

The animosity against the English was carried so far by 
the Irish, that, fn an insurrection raised hv two sons of the 
Earl of Claiincarde, they put to the sword all the inhabit- 
ants of the town of Athenry, thougli Irish, because thev 
began to conform themselves to English customs, and had 
embraced a more civilized form of life than had been prac- 
tised by their ancestors.*^ 

Tlie usual revenue of Ireland amounted only to six 
thousand pounds a-vear:'' the queen, though with much 
re[)ining,s commonly added twenty thousand more, which 
she remitted from England ; and with tins small revenue 
a body of a thousand men was supported, which on e,\tra- 
ordinary emergencies was augmented to two thousand.'' 
No wonder that a force so disprojiortioned to the object, 
instead of subduing a mutinous Kingdom, served rather to 
provoke the natives, and to excite those frequent insur- 
rections, which still further inflamed the animosity between 
t'le two nations, and increased the disorders to which the 
Irish were naturally subject. 

In 1560, Shan O'Neale, or the Great O’Neale, as the 
Irish called him, because head of that potent clan, raised 
a rebellion in Ulster; but after some skirmishes he was 
received into favour, upon his submission, and his promise 
of a more dutiful behaviour for the future.' Tins impunity 
tempted him to undertake a new insurrection in 1567 ; 
but, being pushed by Sir Henry Sidney, lord deputy, he 
retreated into Clandeboy, and rather than submit to the 
English, he put himself into the hands of some Scottish 
islanders, who commonly infested those parts by their in- 
cursions. The Scots, who retained a quarrel against him 
on account of former injuries, violated the laws of hospi- 
tality, and murdered him at a festival to which they had 
irivited him. He was a man equally noted for his pride, 
his violence, his debaucheries, and his hatred to the Eng- 

c Sir I. DrtMes. p. 134, «tc. 
d Spencer's /Vccoutit ot Ireland, llnoiiLlioiif. 
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lish nation. He is said to have put some of his followers 
to death because they endeavoured to introduce the use 
of bread after the English fashion.'- Though so violent an 
enemy to luxury, he was extiemely addicted to riot ; and 
was accustomed, after bis intemperance had thrown him 
into a fever, to plunge his body into mire, that he mi<dit 
allay the flame which he had raised by former excesses.' 
Sucli was the life led by this haughty barbarian, who 
scorned the title of the Earl of Tyrone, which Elizabeth 
intended to have restored to him, and who assumed the 
rank and appellation of King of Ulster. He used also to 
say, that though the queen was his sovereign lady, he never 
made peace with her but at her seeking."' 

Sir ilenry Sidney was one of the wisest and most active 
governors that Ireland had enjoyed for several reigns ;" 
and he possessed his authority eleven years, during which 
he struggled with many difficulties, and made some pro- 
gress in repressing those disorders which had become in- 
veterate among the people. The Earl of Desmond, in 
1569, gave him disturbance, from the heredilary animosity 
which prevailed between that nobleman and the Earl of 
Ormond, descended from the only family established in 
Ireland, that had steadily maintained its loyalty to the 
English crown." The Earl of Tliomond, in 1570, attempt- 
ed a rebellion in Connaught, but w.is obliged to fly into 
France before his designs were ripe for execution. Stukely, 
another fugitive, found such credit with the Pope, Gregory 
the thirteenth, that he flattered that pontiff with the pros- 
pect of making his nephew, Buon Compagno, King of Ire- 
land ; and, as if this project had already taken effect, he 
accepted tlie title of Marquis of Leinster from the new 
sovereign i’ He passed next into Spain ; and after having 
received much encouragement and great rewards from 
Philip, who intended to employ him as an instrument in 
disturbing Elizabeth, he was found to possess too little 
interest for executing those high promises which he had 
made to that monarch. He retired into Poitugal; and 
following the fortunes of Don Sebastian, he perished w.th 
that gallant prince in his bold but unfortunate expedition 
against the Moors. 

Lord Gray, after some interval, succeeded to the goverr- 
ment of Ireland ; and, in 1579, suppressed a new rebellion 
of the Earl of Desmond, though supported by a body of 
Spaniards and Indians. The rebellion of the Bourks 
followed a few years after ; occasioned hy the strict and 
equitable administration of Sir Richard Bingham, governor 
of Connaught, who endeavoured to suppress the tyranny 
of the chieftains over their vassals.i Tlie queen, finding 
Ireland so burdensome to her, tried several expedients for 
reducing it to a state of greater order and submission. 
She encouraged the Earl of Essex, father to that nobleman 
wlio was afterwards her favourite, to attempt the subduing 
and planting of Clandeboy, Ferny, and other territories, 
part of some late forfeitures : but that enterprise proved 
unfortunate; and Essex died of a distemper occasioned, 
as IS supposed, by the vexation which he had conceived 
from his disappointments. An university was founded in 
Dublin with a view of introducing arts and learning into 
that kingdom, and civilizing the uncultivated planners of 
the inhabitants.'' But the most unhappy expedient em- 
ployed in the government of Ireland, was that made use 
of in 1585, by Sir John Perrot, at that time lord deputy ; 
he put arms into the hands of the Irish inhabitants of 
Ulster, in order to enable them, without the assistance of 
the government, to repress the incursions of the Scottish 
islanders, by which these parts were much infested." At 
the same time, the invitation of Philip, joined to their ze il 
for the catholic religion, engaged many of the gentry to 
serve in the Low Country wars ; and tluis Ireland, being 
provided with officers and soldieis, with discipline and 
arms, became formidable to the English, and was thence- 
forth able to maintain a more regular war against her 
ancient masters. 

Hugh O’Neale, nephew to Slian O’Neale, rone’s re- 
had been raised by the queen to the dignity bcihon. 
of Earl of Tyrone: but, having murdered liis cousin, son 
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of that rebO, and being acknowledged head of Ins clan, he 
preferred the pride of barbarous licence and dominion to 
the pleasures of opulence and tranquillity, and ho lonionl- 
ed all those disorders, by which he hoped to weaken or 
overturn the English government. He uas noted for the 
vice of perfidy and cruelty, so common among uiitiilli- 
vated nations ; and was also eminent for courage, a virtue 
which their disorderly course ol life requires, and which, 
notwithstanding, being less sujipnrted by the principle of 
honour, is commonly more precarious among them, than 
among a civil ired people. Tyrone, actuated by this spirit, 
secretly fomented the discontents ol the M aim ires, O’Don- 
nels, O’Kourks, Maemalions, and other rebels; yet, trust- 
ing to the influence of his deceitful oaths and professions, 
he put himself into the hands of Sir W illiam Russell, 
who, in the year 1594, was sent over deputy to Ireland. 
Contrary to the adiice and protestation of Sir Henry 
Ragnal, marshal of the army, lie was dismissed ; and, re- 
turning to his own country, he embraced the resolution of 
raising an open rebellion, and of lelying no longer on the 
lenity or inexperience of the Enelisli government. He 
entered into a coriespondence with Spain: he procured 
thence a supply of arms and ammunition ; and, having 
united all the Irish chieftains in a dependence upon him- 
self, he began to be regarded as a formidable enemy. 

The native Irish were so poor that their country afforded 
few other commodities than cattle and oatmeal, which 
were easily concealed or driven away on the approach of 
the enemy ; and as Elizabeth was averse to the expense 
requisite for supporting her armies, the English found 
much difficulty in pushing their advantages, and in pur- 
suing the rebels into the bogs, woods, and other fastnesses, 
to which they retreated. These motives rendered Sir John 
Norris, who’ commanded the English army, the more 
willing to hearken to any proposals of truce or accommo- 
dation made him by Tyrone ; and after the war was spun 
out by these artifices for some years, that gallant English- 
man, finding that he had been deceived by treacherous 
promises, and that he had performed nothing worthy of 
Ins ancient reputation, was seized with a languishing'dis- 
teinper, and died of vexation and discontent. Sir Henry 
Bagnal, who succeeded him in the command, was still 
more unfortunate. As he advanced to relieve the fort of 
Black-water, besieged by the rebels, he was surrounded in 
disadvantageous ground ; his soldiers, discouraged by part 
of their powder accidentally taking fire, were put to flight; 
and though the puisuit was stopped by Montacute, who 
commanded the English horse, fifteen hundred men, to- 
gether with the general himself, were left dead upon the 
spot. This victory, so unusual to the Irish, roused their 
courage, supplied them with arms and ammunition, and 
raised the reputation of Tyrone, who assumed the character 
of the deliverer of his country, and patron of Irish liberty.' 

The English council were’ now sensible, that the rebel- 
lion of Ireland was come to a dangerous head, and that 
the former temporizing arts of granting truces and pacifi- 
cations to the rebels, and of allowing them to purchase 
liardons by resigning part of the plunder acquired during 
their insurreclioii, served only to encourage the spirit of 
mutiny and disorder among them. It was therefore re- 
solved to push the war by more vigorous measures ; and 
the queen cast her eye on Charles Blount, Lord Mountjov, 
as a man, w’ho, though hitherto less accustomed to arms 
than to books and literature, was endowed, she thought, 
with talents equal to the undertaking. But the young 
Earl of Essex, ambitious of fame, and desirous of obtain- 
ing this government for himself, opposed the choice of 
Mountjoy ; and represented the necessity of appointing 
for that important employment some person more experi- 
enced in war than this nobleman, more practised in 
business, and of higher quality and reputation. By this 
description, he was understood to mean himself;“ and no 
sooner was his desire known, than his enemies, even more 
zealouslv than his fr ends, conspired to gratify his wishes. 
Many of his friends thought that ho never ought to con- 
sent, except for a short time, to accept of any employment 
which must remove him from court, and prevent nim from 
cultivating that personal inclination which the queen so 
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visibly bore him." His enemies hoped, that if by his 
absence she had once leisure to forget the charms of his 
person and conversation, his impatient and lofty demeanour 
would soon disgust a princess who usually exacted such 
profound submission and implicit obedience from all her 
serv.ints. But Essex was incapable of entering into such 
cautious views; and even Elizabeth, who was extremely 
desirous of subduing the Irish rebels, and who was inucli 
prepossessed in favour of Essex’s genius, readily agreed to 
appoint him governor of Ireland, by the title of Lord 
Lieutenant. The more to encourage him in gs ^ex sent over 
his undertaking, she granted him by his iwi^nd. 
patent more extensive authority tnan had ever before been 
conferred on any lieutenant ; the power of carrying on or 
finishing the xvar as he pleased, of pardoning the rebels, 
and of filling all the most considerable employments of 
the kingdom.'' And to insure him of success, she levied 
a numerous army of sixteen thousand foot, and thirteen 
hundred horse, which she afterwards augmented to twenty 
thousand foot, and two thousand horse ; a force, which it 
was apprehended would be able in one campaign to over- 
whelm the rebels, and make an entire conquest of Ireland. 
Nor did Essex’s enemies, the Earl of Nottingham, Sir 
Robert Cecil, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Lord Cobharo, 
throw any obstacles in the way of these preparations ; but 
hoped that, the higher the queen’s expectations of success 
were raised, the more difficult it would be for the event to 
correspond to them. In a like view, they rather seconded 
than opposed those exalted encomiums, which Essex's 
numerous and sanguine friends dispersed of his high 
genius, of his elegant endowments, his heroic courage, his 
unbounded generosity, and his noble birth ; nor were they 
displeased to observe that passionate fondness which the 
people every where expressed for this nobleman. These 
artful politicians had studied his character; and, finding 
that his open and undaunted spirit, if taught temper and 
reserve from opposition, must become invincible, they 
resolved rather to give full breath to those sails which were 
already too much expanded, and to push him upon dan- 
gers of which he seemed to make such small account.? 
And, the better to make advantage of his indiscretions, 
spies were set upon all his actions and even expressions ; 
and his vehement spirit, which, while he was in the midst 
of the court and environed by his rivals, was unacquainted 
with disguise, could not fail, after he thought himself 
surrounded by none but friends, to give a pretence for 
malignant suspicions and constructions. 

Essex left London in the month of jMarch, attended 
xvith the acclamations of the populace; and, what did 
him more honour, accompanied by a numerous train of 
nobility and gentry, who, from affection to his person, had 
attached themselves to his fortunes, and sought fame and 
military experience under so renowned a commander. 
The first act of authority which he exercised after his 
arrival m Ireland, was an indiscretion, but of the generous 
kind ; and in both these respects suitable to his character. 
He appointed his intimate friend, the Earl of Southamp- 
ton, general of the horse ; a nobleman who had incurred 
the queen’s displeasure, by secretly marrying without her 
consent, and whom she had therefore enjoined Essex not 
to employ in any command under him. She no sooner 
heard of this instance of disobedience, than she repri- 
manded him, and ordered him to recall his commission 
to Southampton. But Essex, xvho had imagined that 
some reasons which he had opposed to her first injunc- 
tions, had satisfied her, had the imprudence to remonstrate 
against these second orders and it was not till she 
reiterated her commands, that he could be prevailed upon 
to displace his friend. 

Essex, on his landing at Dublin, delibe- 
rated with the Irish council concerning the ** ' 
proper methods of carrying on the war against the rebels ; 
and here he was guilty of a capital error, xvhich was the 
ruin of his enterprise. He had always, while in England, 
blamed the conduct of former commanders, who artfully 
protracted the war, xvho harassed their troops in small 
enterprises, and who, by agreeing to truces and temporary 
pacifications with the rebels, had given them leisure to 
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recruil llieir broKcri foiceb.“ In conformity to these views, 
lie Imrl oier insisled upon leadinir his forces immediately 
into Ul-ter atrainst Ttroiie, the chief enemy; and his in- 
structions liad hcen drawn agreeably to these his declared 
resolutions. But the Irish counsellors persuaded him 
that the season uas too early for the enterprise, and that 
ns the morasses, in vhich the northern Irish usually shel- 
tered themselves, srould not as yet be passable to the 
English forces, it vould be better to employ the present 
time in an expedition into Munster. Their secret reason 
for this advice was, that many of them possessed estates 
in that province, and were desirous to have the enemy 
dislodged fiom their neighbourhood i*" but the same self- 
ish spirit which had induced them to give this counsel, 
made them soon after disown it, when they found the bad 
conseijuences with which it was attended.t 

Essex obliged all the rebels of Munster either to sub- 
mit or to fly into the neighbouring jirovinces : but as the 
Irish, from the greatness oi' the queen’s preparations, had 
concluded that she intended to reduce them to total sub- 
jection, or even utterly to exterminate them, they con- 
sidered their defence as a common cause ; and the English 
forces were no sooner withdrawn than the inhabitants of 
Munster relapsed into rebellion, and renewed their con- 
federacy with their other countrymen. The army', mean- 
while, by the fatigue of long and tedious marches, and by 
the influence of the climate, was become sickly; and on 
its return to Dublin, about the middle of July, was sur- 
prisingly diminished in number. The courage of the 
soldiers was even much abated: for, though 'they had 
prevailed in some lesser enterprises against Lord Cahir 
and others, yet had they sometimes met with more stout 
resistance than they expected from the Irish, whom they 
were wont to despise : and as they were raw troops and 
inexperienced, a considerable body of them had been put 
to flight at the Glins, by an inferior number of the enemy. 
Essex was so enraged at this misbehaviour, that he cashiere'd 
all the officers, and decimated the private men."* But this 
act of severity, though necessary, had intimidated the 
soldiers, and increased their aversion to the service. 

The queen was extremely disgusted when she heard that 
so considerable a part of the season was consumed in 
these frivolous enterprises ; and was still more surprised 
that Essex persevered in the same practice which he had 
so much condemned in others, and which he knew to be 
so much contrary to her purpose and intention. That 
nobleman, in order to give his troops leisure to recruit 
from their sickness and fatigue, left the main army in 
quarters, and marched with a small body of fifteen hun- 
dred men into the county of Ophelie against the O’Con- 
nors and O’Mores, whom he forced to a submission; 
but, on his return to Dublin, he found the army so much 
diminished, that he wrote to the English council an ac- 
count of its condition, and informed them that, if he did 
not immediately receive a reinforcement of two thousand 
men, it would he impossible for him this season to attempt 
any thing against Tyrone. That there might be no pre- 
tence for further inactivity, the queen immediately sent 
over the number demanded and Essex began at last to 
assemble his forces for the expedition into Ulster. The 
army was so averse to this enterprise, and so terrified with 
the reputation of Tyrone, that many of them counterfeited 
sickness, many of them deserted ;< and Essex found that, 
after leaving the necessary garrisons, he could scarcely 
lead four thousand men against the rebels. He marched, 
however, with this small army ; but was soon sensible 
that, in so advanced a season, it would be impossible for 
him to effect any thing against an enemy who, though 
superior in number, was determined to avoid every deci- 
sive action. lie hearkened, therefore, to a message sent 
him by Tyrone, who desired a conference; and a place 
near the two camps was appointed for that purpose. The 
generals met without any of their attendants, and a river 
ran between them, into which Tyrone entered to the depth 
of his saddle; but Essex stood on the opposite bank. 
After half an hour’s conference, where Tyrone behaved 
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with great submission to the lord-licutennnt, .1 cessation 
of arms was concluded to the first of Mav, reiitw.iblr- 
from SIX weeks to six weeks; but which might be broken 
off by either paity upon a fortnight's warning.? Esse.\ also 
received from Tyrone proposals for a peace, in whicii that 
rebel had inserted many unieasonable and exorbitant con- 
ditions: and there appeared afterwards some reason to 
suspect that he had here commenced a very unjustifiable 
correspondence with the enemy.'' 

So unexpected an issue of an enterprise, the greatest 
and most expensive that Elizabeth had ever undertaken 
provoked her extremely against Essex ; and this disgust 
was much augmented by other circumstances of that noble- 
man’s conduct. lie wrote many letteis to the queen and 
council, full of peevish and impatient expressions ; com- 
plaining of his enemies, lamenting that their calumnies 
should be believed against him, and discovering symptoms 
of a mind equally haughty and discontented. She took 
care to inform him of her dissatisfaction ; but commanded 
him to remain in Ireland till further orders. 

Essex heard at once of Elizabeth’s anger, and of the 
promotion of his enemy. Sir Robert Cecil, to the office of 
master of the wards, an office to which ho himself aspired : 
and dreading that, if he remained any longer absent, the 
queen would be totally alienated from him, he hastily 
embraced a resolution which he knew had once succeeded 
with the Earl of Leicester, the former favourite of Eliza- 
beth. Leicester being informed, while in the Low Coun- 
tries, that his mistress was extremely displeased with his 
conduct, disobeyed her orders by coming over to England ; 
and having pacified her by his presence, by his apologies, 
and by his flattery and insinuation, disappointed all the 
expectations of his enemies.’ Essex, there- iteiums to 
fore, weighing more the similarity of circum- i-nsi"!!''. 
stances than the difference of character between himself 
and Leicester, immediately set out for England ; and, 
making speedy journeys; he arrived at court before any 
one was in the least apprized of his intentions.'' — Though 
besmeared with dirt and sweat, he hastened up stairs "to 
the presence chamber ; thence to the privy chamber; nor 
stopped till he was in the queen’s bed-chamber, who was 
newly risen, and was sitting with her hair about her face. 
He threw himself on his knees, kissed her hand, and had 
some private conference with her ; where he was so gra- 
ciously received, that on his departure he was heard to 
express great satisfaction, and to thank God that, though 
he had suffered much trouble and many storms abroad, he 
found a sweet calm at home.* 

But this placability of Elizabeth was merely the result 
of her surprise, and of the momentary satisfaction which 
she felt on the sudden and unexpected appearance of her 
favourite : after she had leisure for recollection, all his 
faults recurred to her ; and she thought it necessary, by 
some severe discipline, to subdue that haughty, imjierious 
spirit, who, presuming on her partiality, had pretended to 
doinineer in her councils, to engross all her favour, and to 
act in the most important affairs, without legard to her 
orders and instructions. When Essexwaited 
on her in the afternoon, he found her ex- d'^sraced 
tremely altered in her carriage towards him. She ordered 
him to be confined to his chamber ; to be twice examined 
by the council ; and though his answers vzere calm and 
submissive, she committed him to the custody of Lord 
Keeper Egerton, and held him sequestered fVom all com- 
pany ; even from that of his countess, nor was so much 
as the intercourse of letters permitted between them. 
Essex dropped many expressions of humiliation and sor- 
row, none of resentment: he professed an entire submis- 
sion to the queen’s will : declared his intention of retiring 
into the country, and of leading thenceforth a private life, 
remote from courts and business : but though he affected 
to be so entirely cured of his aspiring ambition, the vexa- 
tion of this disappointment, and of the triumph gained bv 
his enemies, preyed upon liis haughty spirit, and he fell 
into a distemper which seemed to put his life in danger. 

The queen had always declared to all the world, and 
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even to the earl himself, that the purpose of her scventv 
was to correct, not to ruin him ; m and when she lieard of 
his sickness, slie was not a little alaimed with Ins situa- 
tion. She ordered eight physicians of the best lepulation 
and experience to consult ol liis case; and beinp informed 
that the issue was much to be apprehended, she sent Dr. 
James to him with some broth, and desiied tliat plijsician 
to deliver him a nicssaire, whicli she probably deemed of 
still greater virtue, tliat if she thoucdit such a step consist- 
ent with her honour, she would herself pay him a visit, 
ahe bystanders, who caiefullv ohsei\*ed her countenance, 
leiiiarked, that in pionouncnig these wouK, her eves were 
sulTused with tears." 

^^'hell the stniptoms of the ipieen’s uturiiin<r affection 
towards Essex weie known, tliey uave a sensible ahum to 
the faction winch had declared their ojiposition to him. 
Sir M alter Raleitth, in paiticular, the most violent as well 
as the most ambitious of his enemies, was so afl'ccted with 
the appearance of this sudden revolution, that he was 
seized with sickness in his turn ; and the queen was 
obliged to ajiiily the same salvo to his wound, and to send 
him a favouiahle message, expiessing her desne of liis 
recovery." 

A. D 1600 medicine which the queen adminis- 

tered to these aspnin<r rivals was successful 
with both ; and Essex being now allowed the company of 
his countess, and having entertained more promising liopes 
of his future fortunes, was so much restored m his health 
as to be thought past danger. A belief was instilled into 
Elizabeth, that his distemper had been entirely counterfeit 
in order to move her comiiassion ; p and she relapsed into 
her former rigour against him. lie wrote her a letter, and 
•sent her a rich present on new-year’s day, as was usual 
with the courtiers at that time : she read the letter, but 
rejected the present.^ After some interval, however, of 
seventy, she allowed him to retire to Ins own house; and 
though he remained still under custody, and was seques- 
tered from all coinpanv, he was so grateful for this mark 
of Icnitv, that he sent lier a letter of thanks on the occa- 
sion. “ This further degree of goodness,” said ho, “ doth 
sound m my ears ^ if your nla|e^tv spake theve words; 
^le not, Ewer; for (hounh I puiir/i t/tiiic offtnee, and 
humh c l/icejor llni f’ood, yd will I one dai/ hcstrval ogam 
In/ thee. My prostrate soul makes tins answer ; 1 liopc 
m ^ nldwd day. And in ex|iectaiion of it, all mv 
afflictions of body and mind are humblv, patiently, and 
cheerfully home by me.”"' The Countess of Essex, 
daugditer of Sir Francis Walsingliam, possessed, as well as 
tier husband, a refined taste in literature; and the chief 
consolation winch Essex enjoyed during this period of 
anxiety and expectation, consisted in her company, and m 
reading with her those instructive and entertainin'' au- 
thors, which, even dining the tune of Ins greatest pi os- 
penty, he had never entirely neglected. 

There were seveml incidents vv Inch kept alive the queen’s 
anger against Essex. Every account which she received 
froin Ireland, convinced her more and more of his mis- 
conduct m that government, and of the insignificant imr- 
poses to which he had employed so much force and tre.a- 
sure. lyrone, so far fiom being quelled, had thought 
|iropei, m less than three months, to bieak the truce; and, 
joninig with O Donnel and other rebels, had overiun 
almost the whole kingdom. He boasted that he was cer- 
bain of receiving a supply of men, money, and arms, from 
bpain: he pietended to be champion of the catholic reli- 
gion; and he openly exulted in the present of a iihomix 
plume, which the Pope, Clement VIII., m order to 
encourage him in the piosecution of so good a cause had 
consecrated, and had conferred ujion liim.s The (jueeii, 
tliat she might check his progress, returned toherfoimer 
nitention of appointing Moiintjoy lord deputy ; and thou''h 
that nobleman, who was an intimate fnend'of Essex and 
desired his return to the government of Ireland, did at first 
very earnestly excuse himself, on account of Ins bad state 
of health, she obliged linn to accept of the employment, 
ill ouiitjoy found the island almost in a desperate condi- 
tion ; but being a man of capacity and vigour, he was so 
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little discouraged, that he immediately advanced against 
'J'yroiio in Ulster. He penetrated into the heart of that 
country, the chief seat of die lebels : he fortified Derrv 
and Mount-Noiris, in older to bridle the Irish : he chased 
them from the field, and obliged them to take shelter in 
the woods and morasses: he employed, with equal suc- 
cess, Sir George Carew in Munster : and by these pro- 
mising entei prises, he gave new life to the queen’s authority 
m that island. 

As the comparison of Mountjoy’s administration with 
that of Essex contributed to alienate Elizabeth from her 
favourite, she received additional disgust from the par- 
tiality of the peojile, who, prepossessed with an extravagant 
idea of Essex’s meiit, complained of the injustice done 
him by his removal from couit, and by his confinement. 
Libels weie secietly dispersed against Cecil and Raleigh, 
and all his enemies ; and his popularity, which was always 
great, seemed rather to be increased than diminished by 
jus misfortunes. Elizabeth, m order to justify to the pub’- 
jic her conduct with regard to him, had often expressed 
jier intentions of having him tried in the star-chamber 
for his offences : but her tenderness for him pievailed at 
last over her severity ; and she was contented to have him 
only e.xamined by the privy-council. The attorney- 
general, Coke, opened the cause against him, and treated 
him with the cruelty and insolence which that great lawyer 
usually exeicised against the unfortunate. He displayed, 
in the strongest colours, all the faults committed by Essex 
m his administration of Ireland : his making Southampton 
general of the horse, contrary to the queen’s injunctions ; 
his deserting the enterprise against Tyrone, and marching 
to Leinster and Munster; liis conferring knighthood on 
too many persons; his secret confeience with ’Tyrone; 
and Ins ^sudden return from Ireland, in contempt "^of her 
majesty’s commands. He also exaggerated the indignity 
ol the conditions which Tyrone had been allowed to pro- 
jiose ; odious and abomina’hle conditions, said he ; a pub- 
lic toleration of an idolatrous religion, pardon for himself 
and every traitor in Ireland, and full lestitutioii of lands 
and possessions to all of tliein.t The solicitor-general, 
Fleming, insisted upon the wretched situation in which 
me earl had left that kingdom; and Francis, son of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, who had been lord-keeper in the begin- 
ning of the present reign, closed the charge, with display"'iiig 
the unduiifiil expressions contained in some letters writ- 
ten by the earl. 

Esse.x, when he came to plead in his own defence, re- 
nounced, with great submission and humility, all preten- 
sions to an apology ;u and declared his resolution never, 
on thi> 01 any other occasion, to hav e an v contest with his 
soveieign. Ho said, that, having severed himself from the 
world, and abjured all sentiments of ambition, he had no 
sciujile to confess eveiy failing or erior into which his 
vouth, follv, or manifold infirmities might have betrayed 
him, that his inward soriow for his offences against 'her 
majesty was so jiiofound, that it exceeded all Ins outward 
crosses and afflictions, nor had he any scruple of submit- 
ting to a jiiiblic confession of whatever she had been pleased 
to impute to him ; that in his acknowledgments he retained 
only one reserve, which he never would relinquish but 
with his life, the assertion of a loyal and unpolluted heart, 
of an unfeigned affection, of an earnest desire ever to pei- 
form to her majesty the beat service which his poor abili- 
ties would jiermit; and that, if this sentiment were allowed 
by the council, he willingly acquiesced in any condemna- 
tioii or sentence which they could pronounce against him. 
This submission was uttered with so much eloquence, and 
in so pathetic a manner, that it drew tears from many of 
the audience. vr All the privy -counsellors, m giv’ing their 
judgment, made no scruple of doing the earl justice with 
regard to the loyalty of his intentions. Even Cecil, whom 
he believed his capital enemy, treated him with legaidand 
jiumanity. And the sentence pronounced by the lord- . 
keeper (to which the council assented) was in these w ords ; 
“If this cause,” said he, “had been heard in the star- 
chamber, my sentence must have been for as creat a fine 
as ever was set upon any man’s head in that court, together 
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with perpetual confinement in that prison which belongeth 
to a man of his quality, the Tower. But since ive are now 
in anotlier jilace, and in a course of favour, my censure is, 
that t)ie Earl of Jissex is not to execute the office of a coun- 
sellor, nor that of earl marshal of England, nor of master of 
the ordnance ; and to return to his own house, there to 
continue a piisoner till it shall please her majesty to release 
this and all the rest of his sentence.”'^ The Earl of Cum- 
berland made a slight opposition to this sentence ; and 
said, that if lie thought it would stand, he would have re- 
quired a little more time to deliberate ; that he deemed it 
somewhat Ee\ere; and that any commander in chief might 
easily incur a like penalty. But, however, added he, in 
confidence of her majesty’s mercy, I agree with the rest. 
The Earl of Worcester delivered his opinion in a couple of 
Latin verses ; importing that, where the gods are offended, 
even misfortunes ought to be imputed as crimes, and that 
accident is no excuse for transgressions against the Di- 
vinity. 

Bacon, so much distinguished aftenvards by his high 
offices, and still more by his profound genius for the sci- 
ences, was nearly allied to the Cecil family, being nephew 
to Lord Burleigh, and cousin-german to the secretary: 
but notwithstanding his extraordinary talents, he had met 
with so little protection from his powerful relations, that he 
had not yet obtained any preferment in the law, which 
was his profession. But Essex, who could distinguish 
merit, and who passionately loved it, had entered into an 
intimate friendship with Bacon, had yealoiisly attempted, 
though without success, to procure him the office of soli- 
citor-general : and, in order to comfort his friend under 
the disappointment, had conferred on him a present of 
land to the value of eighteen hundred pounds.v The pub- 
lic could ill excuse Bacon’s appearance before the council 
against so munificent a benefactor; though he acted in 
obedience to the queen’s commands : but she was so well 
pleased with his behaviour, that she imposed on him a new 
task, of drawing a narrative of that day’s proceedings, in 
order to satisfy the public of the justice and lenitv of her 
conduct. Bacon, who wanted firmness of character mo‘e 
than humanity, gave to the whole- transaction the most 
favourable turn for Essex; and, in particular, pointed out, 
in elaborate expression, the dutiful submission which that 
nobleman discovered in the defence that he made for Ins 
conduct. When he read tlie paper to her, she smiled at 
that passage, and observed to Bacon, that old love, she 
saw, could not easily be forgotten. He replied, that he 
hoped she meant that of herself.^ 

All the world indeed expected that Essex would soon 
be reinstated in his former credit perhaps, as is usual in 
reconcilements founded on inclination, would acquire an 
additional ascendant over the queen, and after all his dis- 
graces would again appear more a favourite than ever. 
They were confirmed in this hope when they saw that, 
though he was still prohibited from appearing at court,'* 
he was continued in his office of master of horse, and was 
restored to his liberty, and that all his friends had access 
to him. Essex himself seemed determined to persevere in 
that conduct wliich had hitherto been so successful, and 
which the queen, by all this discipline, had endeavoured 
to render habitual to him ; he wrote to her, that he kissed 
her majesty’s hands, and the rod with which she had cor- 
rected him ; but that he could never recover his wonted 
cheerfulness, till she deigned to admit him to that presence 
which had ever been the chief source of his happiness and 
enjoyment : and that he had now resolved to make amends 
for his past errors, to retire into a country solitude, and say 
with Nebuchadnezzar, “ Let my dwelling be with the 
beasts of the field ; let me eat grass as an ox, and be wet 
with the dew of heaven, till it shall please the queen to re- 
store me to my understanding.” The queen was much 
pleased with these sentiments, and replied, that she heart- 
ily wished his actions might correspond with his expres- 
sions ; tliat he had tried her patience a long time, and it 

X Bircli’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 454. Camden, p. fiC6, 627. 
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was but fitting she should now mahe some e\-])cr]niunt of 
his submission ; that her father would never hav e pardo-icd 
so much obstinacy ; but that, if the furnace of afiliLlinn 
produced such good effects, she should ever after have liie 
better opinion of her chemistry.** 

The Earl of Essex possessed a monopoly of sweet wines ; 
and as his patent was near expiring, he patiently expected 
that the queen would renew it, and he consi'dered this 
event as the critical circumstance of his life, winch would 
determine whether he could ever hope to be reinstated in 
credit and authority.** But Elizabetli, though giacious in 
her deportment, was of a temper somewhat haughty and 
severe; and being continually sui rounded vvitff Essex’s 
enemies, means were found to persuade her, that Ins lofty 
spirit was not sufficiently subdued, and that he must un- 
dergo this further trial, before he could again be safely le- 
ceived into favour. She therefore denied liis request ; and 
even added, in a contemptuous style, that an ungovernable 
beast must be stinted in his provendei.** 

This rigour, pushed one step too far, proved 
the final rum of this young nobleman, and ^'s****^- 
was the source of infinite sorrow and vexation to the queen 
herself. Essex, who had with great difficulty so long sub- 
dued his proud spirit, and whose patience was now ex- 
hausted, imagining that the queen was entirely inexorable, 
burst at once all restraints of submission and of prudence, 
and determined to seek relief by proceeding to the utmost 
extremities against Ins enemies. Even during his great- 
est favour, he liad ever been accustomed to carry matters 
with a bigli hand towards Ins sovereign ; and as this prad- 
tice gratified bi» own temper, and \ifis sometimes success- 
ful, he had impnidently imagined that it was the only 
proper method of managing her.* But, being now reducecl 
to despair, he gave entire leins to his violent disposition, 
and threw off all appearance of duty and respect. Intoxi- 
cated with the public favour, which he already possessed, 
he practised anew every art of popularity ; and endeavour- 
ed to increase the general good-wil), by a hospitable man- 
ner of life, little suited to bis situation and circumstances. 
His former employments had given him great connexions 
with men of the military profession; and he now enter- 
tained, by additional caresses and civilities, a friendship 
with all desperate adventurers, whose attachment he hoped 
might, in his present views, prove serviceable to him. He 
secretly courted the confidence of the catholics ; hut his 
chief trust lay in the puritans, whom he openly caressed, 
and whose manners lie seemed to have entirely adopted. 
He engaged the most celebrated preachers of that sect to 
resort to Essex-house ; he had daily prayers and sermons 
in his family ; and he inyited all the zealots in London to 
attend those pious exercises. Such was the disposition 
now beginning to preyail among the English, that instead 
of feasting and public spectacles, the methods anciently 
practised to gain the populace, nothing so effectually ingra- 
tiated an ambitious leader with the public, as these fana- 
tical entertainments. And as the jiuritanical preachers 
frequently inculcated in their sermons the doctrine of re- 
sistance to the ciyil magistrate, they prepared the minds of 
their hearers for those seditious piojects winch Essex was 
secretly meditating.? ' i 

But the greatest imprudence of this nobleman proceed- 
ed from the openness of his temper, by which he was il! 
qualified to succeed in such difficult and dangerous enter- 
prises. He indulged himself in great liberties of speech, 
and was eyen heard to say of the queen, that she was now 
grown an old" woman, and was become as crooked in lier 
mind as in her body.'* Some court ladies, whose favours 
Essex had formerly neglected, carried her these stories, 
and incensed her to a high degi'ee against him. Eliza- 
beth was ever remarkably jealous on this head ; and 
though she was now approaching to her seventieth year, 
she allowed her courtiers,' and even foreign ambassadors,'- 
to compliment her upon her beauty ; nor had all her good 
sense been able to cure her of this preposterous vanity.' 

k Sidney Letters, 'ol, 11 . p. 171 . 

1 Most of Queen Llizrtlietli-s courtiers felirnen love and desire towaids 
her, and addressed tliemsel' es fo her in the st> le of passion ainl callantry. 
Sir Walter Raleish, lia\in£r fallen into disgrace, wrote the follouingletier 
to his fiiend, Sir Robert Cecil, « itli a \ leu , no dfinbt, ot ha\ in^' it show n 
to the queen. “ My heart was ne\cr broke till this da>, that I hear tlit* 
queen goes away so far off, wlioiii I ha\ e toll owed «o many >ears, with so 
great lo\e and desire, m so many journeys, aii-l am now left behind hir m 
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There was also an ex])edienl employed by Essex, wliicb, 
if i)Ossd3le, was more provokiii" to tlie queen than those 
sarcasms on her a^e and deformity ; a»id that was, his 
secret apnlications to the Kiiifj of Scots, her heir and suc- 
cessor. That prince iiad lliis year very narrowly escaped a 
dangerous, tliough ill-formed, conspiracy of the Earl of 
Gowry ; and even his deliverance was attended with this 
disagreeable circumstance, that the obstinate ecclesiastics 
jiersisted, in spite of the most incontestable evidence, to 
maintain to his face, that tliere had been no such con- 
spiracy. .lames, harassed with his turbulent and factious 
subjects, casta wishful e_3e to the succession of Enijland; 
and, in proportion as the queen advanced in years, his de- 
sire increased of mountine; that throne, on which, besides 
acquiring a great addition of power and splendour, he 
hoped to govern a people so much more tractable and sub- 
missive. lie negociated with all the courts of Europe, in 
order to insure Iiimself friends and jiartisans : he even 
neglected not the court of Rome and that of Spain ; and 
though he engaged himself in tio positive promise, he flat- 
tered the catholics with hopes that, in the event of his suc- 
cession, they might expect some more liberty than was at 
present indulgedf them. Elizabeth was the only sovereign in 
Europe to whom he never dared to mention his right of 
succession: he knew that, though her advanced age might 
now invite her to think of fixing an heir to the crowm, she 
never could bear the prospect of Iict own death without 
horror, and was determined still to'vetain him, and all 
other competitors, in an entire dependence upon her. 

Essex was descended by females from the royal family ; 
and some of his sanguine'partisans had been so imprudent 
as to mention his name among those of other pretenders 
to the crown ; but the earl took care, by means of Henry 
Lee, whom he secretly sent into Scotland, to assure James, 
that so far from entertaining such ambitious views, he was 
determined to use every expedient for extorting an imme- 
diate declaration in favour of that monarch’s right of suc- 
cession. James willingly hearkened to this proposal ; 
but did not approve of the violent methods which Essex 
intended to employ. Essex had communicated his scheme 
to Mountjoy, ae[)uty of Ireland ; and as no man ever com- 
manded more the cordial aflection and attachment of his 
iriends, he had even engaged a person of that virtue and 
prudence to entertain thoughts of bringing over part of his 
army into England, and of forcing the queen to declare the 
King of Scots her successor."' And such was Essex’s 
impatient ardour, that, though James declined this dan- 
gerous expedient, he still endeavoured to persuade hlount- 
.joy not to desist from the project: but the deputy, who 
thought that such violence, though it might be prudent, 
and even justifiable, when supported by a sovereign prince, 
next heir to the crown, would be rash and criminal, if at- 
tempted by subjects, absolutely refused his concurrence. 
The correspondence, however, between Essex and the 
court of Scotland, was still conducted with great secrecy 
and cordiality ; and that nobleman, besides conciliating 
the favour of James, represented all his own adversaries 
as enemies to that prince’s succession, and as men entirely 
devoted to the interests of Spain, and partisans of the 
chimerical title of the Infanta. 

The Infanta and the Archduke Albert had made some 
advances to the queen for jieace; and Boulogne, as a 
neutral town, was chosen for the place of conference. Sir 
Henry Nevil, the English resident in France, Herbert, 


Edmondes, and Beale, were sent thither as am 
from England, and negociated with Zuniga, 
Carillo, Richardot, and Verheiken, ministers 
of Spain, and the archduke : but the conferei 
soon broken off’, by disputes with regard to the ' 
Among the European states, England had v... 
lowed the precedency above Castile, Arragon, 
and the other kingdoms of which the Spanish > 
was composed; and Elizabeth insisted, that 
right was not lost on account of the junction of tin 
and that that monarchy, in its present situation, 
surpassed the English in extent as well as in pt .• 
not be compared with it in point of antiquity, 
durable ana regular foundation of precc ■ 
kingdoms, as w’ell as noble families. That si 
show, however, a pacific disposition, she was c. 
yield to an equality ; but tlie Spanish ministers 
nation liad alway.s clisputed precedency even -ii' 
to which England yielded, would proceed no s 
the conference till their superiority of rank were 
lodged." During the preparations for this abort 
ciaiion, the Earl of N'ottingham, the admiral Lc 
hurst, treasurer, and secretary Cecil, had disco, 
inclination to peace; but as’ the English nation 
witli succe.ss, and sanguine in their hopes 'of pi 
conquest, were in genenil averse to that meas'i 
easy for a person so popular as Essex to infuse 
• multitude an opinion, that these ministers had ■ 
the interests of their country to Spain, and wc 
make no scruple of receiving’ a sovereign from 
nation. 

But Essex, not content with these arts for 
decrying his adversaries, proceeded to con- ' ' 
cert more violent methods of ruining them, chief] \ 
ed by Cuffe, his secretary, a man of a bold and 
spirit, who liad aetjuired a great ascendant over ’ ■ 
A select council of malcontents was formed, who < 
ly met at Drury-liouse, and were composed of Si 
Davers, to whom the house belonged, the Earl i 
ampton. Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Sir Christophei 
Sir John Davies, and .Tohn^Littleton; and Es 
boasted that lie bad a hundred and twenty barons 
and gentlemen of note, at liis devotion, and wl 
still more to his authority with the populace, i 
cated to his associates those secret designs with 
confidence in so powerful a party had ins[ ’' 
Among other criminal projects, the result of 
and despair, he deliberated with them conce. 
method of taking arms ; and asked their opinion, 
he had best begin with seizing the iialace or the : 
set out with making himself master at once of be 
The first enterprise being ]ireferred,a method was ■ 
for executing it. It was agreed that Sir C’ 
Blount, with a choice detachment, should 
posse.ss himself of the palace gates ; that 
Davies should seize the hall, Davers the guard 
and presence-chamber; and that Essex should 
from the Mews, attended by a body of his 
should entreat the queen, with all demc ■■ 
humility, to remove his enemies; should obb.' 
assemble a parliament; and should, with co' ■ 
sent, settle a new plan of government." 

M’hile these desperate projects were in 
agitation, many reasons of suspicion were ' 


SI dark prison all atone. While she was yet near at hand* that I mipht 
tiear ol her once in two or three (lays, my sorrows were the less ; but even 
now my' heart is cast into the depth of all misery. I, that was wont to be- 
hold her riiiini; like Alexander, hunting like Diana, walkinp like Venus, 
the gentle wind blowing her fair huirabout her pure cheeks, like a nymph, 
sometimev sitting in tlie shade like a goddess, sometimes singing like an 
angel, sometimes playing like Orpheus ; behold the sorrow ot this world ! 
once amiss Iiave bereaved me of all. O clorv, that only shlneih in mis- 
fortune I \\ hat is bccotne of thy assurance : Ail wmtnds have scars hut that 
of fantasy ; all affections their relenting, but that of womankind. Who is 
the judge of friendship but adversity, or when is grace witnessed but in 
offences? 'lliere were no divinity but by reason of compassion; for re- 
venges are brutish and mortal. All tliose times past, the lo^es, the siglis, 
the sorrows, the desires, cannot they weigh down one frail misfortune? 
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Unton, her ambassador in France, relates to lier a -*-• 
had nith Henry IV. That monarch, after having intro- •_ 
Iiis mistress, the fair Gabnelle. asked liim how he liked her? 
cd sparingly in her praise,” said the minister, “ and told .u 
without offence, I might fepeak it, I had the picture of a far • 
mistress, anfi yetdid her picturecome far short of her pejiu ••• • 
As you love me, (said he,) show it mu if you have it about ■> u 
some dlfhculties ; yet. upon his importunity, ofTeied it fo his 
secretly, holding it still in my hand : he beheld it with passion 
ation, saying that 1 had reason, Jc me rends, protesting tliat • 
seen the, like: so with great reverence, he kissed it twice or « 
taining it still in my hand. In the end, with some kind of 
look it from me, vowing tliat I might take my leave of it; 
not forego it for any treasure ; and that to possess the favour • 
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carried to the queen; and she sent Robert Sacville, son 
of the treasurer, to Essex-house, on pretence of a visit, but 
in reality with a view of discovering whether there were in 
that place any unusual concourse of people, or any extra- 
ordinary preparations, which nnight threaten an insurrec- 
tion. Soon after, Essex received a summons to attend 
the council, which met at the treasurer’s house ; and while 
he was musing on this circumstance, and comparing it 
with the late unexpected visit from Sacville, a private note 
was conveyed to him, by which he was warned to provide 
for his own safety. He concluded that all his conspiracy 
was discovered, at least suspected ; and that the easiest 
punishment which he had reason to apprehend, was a 
new and more severe confinement ; he therefore excused 
himself to the council, on pretence of an indisposition, 
and he immediately despatched messages to his more in- 
timate confederates, requesting their advice and assistance 
in the present critical situation of his affairs. They deli- 
berated, whether they should abandon all their projects, 
and fly the kingdom ; or instantly seize the palace, with 
the force which they could assemble ; or rely upon the 
affections of the citizens, who were generally known to 
have a great attachment to the Earl. Essex declared 
against the first expedient, and professed himself deter- 
mined to undergo any fate rather than submit to live the 
life of a fugitive. To seize the palace seemed impractica- 
ble, without moie preparations ; especially as the queen 
seemed now aware of their projects, and, as they heard, 
had used the precaution of doubling her ordinary guards. 
There remained, therefore, no expedient but that of be- 
taking themselves to the city; and, while the prudence 
and feasibility of this resolution was under debate, a per- 
son arrived, who, as if he had received a commission fbr 
the purpose, gave them assurance of the affections of the 
Londoners, and affirmed, that they might securely rest 
any project on that foundation. The jiopularity of Essex 
had chiefly btioyed him up in all his vain undertakings; 
and he fondly imagined, that with no other assistance 
than the good-will of the multitude, he might overturn 
Elizabeth’s government, confirmed by time, revered for 
wisdom, supported by vigour, and concurring with the 
general sentiments of the nation. The tvild project of 
raising the city was immediately resolved on; the execu- 
tion of it was delayed till next day ; and emissaries were 
despatched to all Essex’s friends, informing them that 
Cobham and Raleigh had laid schemes against his life, 
and entreating their presence and assistance. 

Next day there appeared at Essex-house 
* ■ the Earls of Southampton and Rutland, the 
Lords Sandys and Monteagle, with about three hundred 
gentlemen of good quality and fortune ; and Essex in- 
formed them of the danger to which he pretended the 
machinations of his enemies exposed him. To some he 
said, that he would throw himself at the queen’s feet, and 
crave her justice and protection ; to others, he boasted of 
his interest in the city, and affirmed, that whatever might 
happen, this resource could never fail him. The queen 
was informed of these designs, by means of intelligence 
conveyed, as is supposed, to Raleigh, by Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges ; and having ordered the magistrates of London to 
keep the citizens in readiness, she sent Egerton, lord 
keeper, to Essex-house, with the Earl of Worcester, Sir 
William Knollys, controller, and Popham, chief justice, 
in order to learn the cause of these unusual commotions. 
Tliey were with difficulty admitted through a wicket ; but 
all their servants were excluded, except the purse-bearer. 
After some altercation, in which they charged Essex’s 
retainers, upon their allegiance, to lay down their arms, 
and were menaced, in their turn, by the angry multitude 
who surrounded them, the Earl, who found that matters 
were past recall, resolved to leave them prisoners in Ins 
house, and to proceed to the execution of his former 
project. He sallied forth ^with about two hundred at- 
tendants, armed only with v^alking swords; and in his 
passage to the city was joined by the Earl of Bedfoid and 
Lord Cromwell. He cried aloud, For the queen! for the 
queen! a plot is laid for my life! and then proceeded to 
the house of Smith, tlie sheriff, on whose aid he had great 


reliance. The citizens flocked about him in amazemciil • 
but though he told them that England was sold to the 
Infanta, and exhorted them to arm instantly, otherwise 
they could not do him any service, no one slioued a dis- 
position to join him. The sheriff, on the earl’s approach 
to Ills house, stole out at the back door, and made the best 
of his way to the mayor. Essex, meanwhile, observing the 
coldness of the citizens, and hearing that he was proclaim- 
ed a traitor by the Earl of Cumberland and Lord Bur- 
leigh, began to despair of success, and thought of retreat- 
ing to his own house. He found the streets in his passage 
ban-icadoed and guarded by the citizens, under the com- 
mand of Sir John Levison. In his attempt to force his 
way, Tracy, a young gentleman to whom he bore great 
friendship, was killed, with two or three of the Londoners ; 
and the Earl himself, attended by a few of his partisans, 
(for the greater part began secretly to withdraw themselves,) 
retired towards the river, and taking boat, arrived at Essex- 
house. He there found that Gorges, whom he had sent 
before to capitulate with the lord keeper and the other 
counsellors, had given all of them their liberty, and had 
gone to court with them. He was now reduced to despair ; 
and appeared determined, in prosecution of Lord Sandys’ 
advice, to defend himself to the last extremity, and rather 
to perish, like a brave man, with his sword in his hand, 
than basely by tiie hands of the executioner : but after 
some parley, and after demanding in vain, first hostages, 
then conditions, from the besiegers, he suiTendered at 
discretion ; requesting only civil treatment, and a fair 
and impartial heanng.P 

The queen, who during all this commotion ion, rch 
had behaved with as great tranquillity and U'sirMi, 
security as if there had only passed a fray in the streets, 
in which she was nowise concerned, n soon gave orders 
for the trial of the most considerable of the criminals. 
Tlie Earls of Essex and Southampton uere arraigned 
before a jury of twenty-five peers, wlieie Buckhurst acted 
as lord steward. The guilt of the prisoners was too ap- 
parent to admit of any doubt; and, besides the insurrec- 
tion known to every body, the treasonable conferences at 
Drury-house were proved by undoubted evidence. Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges was produced in court : the confes- 
sions of the Earl of Rutland, of the Lords Cromwell, 
Sandys, and Monteagle, of Davers, Blount, and Davies, 
were only read to the peers, according to the practice of 
that age. Essex’s best friends were scandalized at Ins 
assurance in insisting so positively on his innocence, and 
the goodness of his intentions ; and still more at his vin- 
dictive disposition, in accusing, without any appearance 
of reason, secretary Cecil, as a partisan of the Infanta’s 
title. The secretary, who had expected this charge, stepped 
into the court and challenged Essex to produce his au- 
thoritv, w'hich, on examination, was found extremely weak 
and fnvolous.r When sentence was pronounced, Essex 
spoke like a man who expected nothing but death ; hut 
he added, that he should be sorry if he were represented 
to the queen as a person that despised her clemency ; 
though he should not, he believed, make any cringing 
submissions to obtain it. Southampton’s behaviour was 
more mild and submissive : he entreated the good offices 
of the peers in so modest and becoming ai.-nanner, as 
excited compassion in every one. 

The most remarkable circumstance in Essex’s trial was 
Bacon’s appearance against him. He was none of the 
crown lawyers; so u as not obliged, by his office, to assist 
at this trial : yet did he not scruple, in order to obtain the 
queen’s favour, to be active in bereaving of life his friend 
and patron, whose generosity he had often experienced. 
He compared Essex’s conduct, in pretending to fear the 
attempts of his adversaries, to that of Pisistiatus the Athe- 
nian, who cut and wounded his own body ; and, making 
the people believe that his enemies had committed the 
violence, obtained a guard for his person, by whose assist- 
ance he afterwards subdued the liberties of his countiy. 

After Essex had passed some days in the solitude and 
reflections of a prison, his proud heart was at last subdued, 
not by the fear of death, but by the sentiments of religion; 
a principle which he had before attempted to make the 
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instrument of us ambition, but which now took a more 
tirm liold ( f his mmcl, and prevailed over every other 
motive and consideration. IIis spiritual directo'is per- 
suaded him, that he never could obtain the pardon of 
lieayeii, unless he made a full confession of his djslo\aItv • 
end he <;aie in to the council an account of all Inscrrmiimi 
designs, as veil as ofliis corres|)ondence uith the Kin;; of 
bcots. lie spared not even his most intimate friends, such 
as Kord i\Iount|oy, whom he had cn<'a!:( d in thcsi- con- 
spiiacies ; and he sonylit to picify liis pri sent remoise by 
inakiiu; such atonements as, iiranvotlui peiiod oflns 
Ine, he would have deemed more blamahle than those 
attempts tliemselves, which wrie the objects ol his iieni- 
tence.i> Sn llaiij Neiil, in particular, a man of merit, he 
accused ol a coiiespondence w ith the i onspnators ; thonirh 
it appears that this i;eiitlemaii hid neccr assented to the 
Jiroposals madi^ him, and was no fuithrr criminal than in 
not rciealiiiu the eail’.s tieasnn ; an oirico to which ererv 
man ol honour naturally licais the strongest reluctance.* 
Aevil I’.as thrown into prison, and nndirwent a severe 
jierspcntion : hut, as the ipiceii lonnd JIonnt|ov an able 
and sncccssfiil commander, she continued Inm in his 
Kovciiiment, and sacrificed her resentment to the inihlic 
service. 

Elizabeth affected cxtremelv the praise of clomencv • 
and in every ;rrtat example winch she had made duriim 
her reien, she had always appeared full of reluctance and 
hesitation ; but the present situation of Essex called forth 
ail her tender afi'ections, and kept her in the most leal 
attUation and irrcsolntioii. Slic felt a perpetual combat 
between resentment and iiichnation, pride and compassion 
the care of her ov n safety and conccin for licr faioiirite- 
und her sitiuition, durinir thi<; muita.iI, \\,is pcrhniK more 
an ohjcjt of pilv than that to which Essex ImnWwas 
leduced. She sic'iied the warrant for Ins execution • she 
cciu merman clod it; she airai ' resolved on Ins death; she 
felt a new relnrii ot tcmlciiitss. Essex’s eiu inns told her 
tiiiit 110 hiiubclf (h >iic(i lo (hci mul hud u'«-''urc‘d her tlril 
hho could never he lu «=nra\ \s\u\o he li\cd; u ib Iikciv 
t lat tins |uoof of pemtf IK !■ and of concern for her woulcl 
prodnee a contrau ellect to what they intended, and 
would rcM'.e all tin fond affcctiOM which' she iiad so lom- 
induEKd lowaids the uiili.ippi prisoner. Hut what cliiellv 
liaident (1 lu r hc.n t .i" iinst luui was his supposed ohstniac'v 
in never mat ni-r, she kourh cxpicted, an\ applic.itioii 
toller fur mcruj ; and slio liiialU suive hoi consent to Ins 
execution. He discoiercd at his death semploms rather 
-I penitence and pictj Hum of fe ir ; and wilhiiL'Iy acknow- 
ledged the justice of the sentence by which he snflbred. 

c:.ili r. I. Hie execution was iirivale, in the Tower 
..... own request. He ap- 

prehensne, ho said, lest the favour and compassion of the 
p> •■pit' would loo much raise Ins heart in those moments 
wlicn lumihatioii under the aUlictiiir: hand of Heaven was 
leoiilj proper sentiment which heiould indnE'c.- Ami 
le queen, no doiiht, tliouL'lit that prudence required the 
einoim^ of so mclancholj a spectacle from the public 
c.'c. ,Mr Walter Ralci-h, who came to the 'J’owcr on 
uipose, and who beheld Essex’s excem.on from a wni- 
cw, Iiirrcased miuh by this action the General hatred 
under which heaheade laboured; it wasthoimlit that Ins 
‘ole intention was to least his e\es with the death of an 
cnemj ; and no apolon which he could make for so nn- 

treiierous a conduct, could he accepted In the public. Tlic 
ruelu ami aiinnosih with which he iirecd on Essex’s 
kite, men when Cecil relented,'' were still iccardcd as the 
principles of this nnmanh bchauour. 

Ilie Earl of Isssex was Imt tliirtc-lour years of anowlicn 
mul Molence,' bro.mht him to 
this imtimely end. We must here, as m many other in- 
stances, lament the mcoiislancy ol human naliiro, that a 
l.crson endow ec with so many noble y nines, pciieiosity 
sinceiity, friendship, valour, eloquence, and industry’ 
should, in the latter jicriod ol his life, have Kivcn reins io 
IIS un^oyernahle passions, and myohed not only himself 
but many of his friends in utter niiri. The queen’s ten- 
derness and passion for him, as it was the cause of tliose 
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premature honours yvhich he attained, seems, on theyvhole 
the chief circumstance yvhich brought on his unhappy fate! 
Confident of her partiality toyvards liim, as yyell as of his 
oyvn merit, he treated her yvith a haughtiness yvhich nei- 
ther her lore nor her dignity could bear; and as her amo- 
rous inclinations, in so advanced an age, yvould naturally 
make her appear ridiculous, if not odious, in his eyes, he 
yvas engaged by an im])rudent openness, of yvhich he made 
piofession, to discover too easily those sentiments to her. 
1 he many reconciliations and returns of afiection, of yvhich 
he had still made advantage, induced him to venture on 
neyv jirovocations, till he imslied her beyond all bounds 
of patience; and he forgot, that though the sentiments of 
the yvoman yvere eyer strong in lier, those of the soverenm 
bad still in the end appeared predominant. 

Some of Essex’s associates, Cufre,Davers, Blount, Meric, 
and Davies, were tried and condemned, and all of these 
except Davies, yyeie executed. The queen pardoned the 
rest; being persuaded that they yyere dray\n in merely 
jiom their friendship to that nobleman, and their caie of 
lnssa,ety; and yyere ignorant of the more criminal part of 
Ins micntioiis. Southampton’s life yvas saved yvith great 
dimcultj. Jyiit he yvas detained in prison during the re- 
mainder of tins reign. 

The King of Scots, apprehensive lest his correspondence 
yyalii Essex might liaye been discovered, and have giy’en 
ofieiice to Ehzabctli, sent the Earl of Jlarre and lord 
Kinloss ns ambassndois to England, in order to congratu- 
late the queen on her csc.ipe fiom the late insurrection and 
conspir.acy . Jliey yvere also oidered to make secret in- 
quin- whether any measures had been taken bv her for 
eycliidmg him from the succession, as well as to'discover 
the inclinations of the thief nobility and counsellors, in 
c.ise of the queen s demise.' They lound the dispositions 
Of men as favourable ns tl)ev could wjsli ; and they even 
entered into a correspondence with secretary Cecil, ‘whose 
mnuence, after the tall of Essex, was now-’iincontrollcd,} 
and wlio was resolved, by this policy, to acquire in time 
the confidence of the successor. He knew- how- jealous 
JHizabeth ever yvas of her authority, and he therefore care- 
lully- concealed from her his attachment to James • hut 
icaftcryvards asserted, that nothing could be more advan- 
tageous to licr tlian this correspondence ; because the Kiim 
ol bcois, scciiro of mounting the throne hv Ins undoubtccl 
title, aided by those connexions w-ith the English ministry 
was the less likclv to jrivo anv disturbance to the present 
sovercjjrn IJe also persuaded tliat jinnce to remain in 
quiet, and uatiently to expect that time should open to 
him the mhcrilance of the crown, without pushin- his 
Iricnds on desperate enterprises, whicli would totally Tnca- 
imeilate them trom serving Iiim. James’s equity as ‘w ell as 
his natural f.icihty of disposition, easily incliiied him to 
cmhr.icc that resolution and in this maimer themmcls of 
the Eng ish were silently but universally disposed to ad- 
mit, without oiiposition, the succession of the Scottish 
hue : the death ol Essex, by putting an end to laction, had 
been mther f.ivoumhie than prejudicial to that great event. 

J he iTeiich king, who was little prepossessed in favour 
olJamc^.and \\ho, for obvious reasons, was averse lo tlie 
union of Eiiglaiid and Scotland,’ iiindehis ambassadordroD 
some hints to Cecil of Henry’s willingness to concur ,n 
any measure for clisapnomtiiig the hopes of the Scottish 
monarch; but as Cecil shoyyed an entire disapprobation 
ol such schemes, the court of France took no further 
steps 111 that matter; and thus, the only foreign power 
which could guc miicli disturbance to James’s succession 
y\as induced to acquiesce in it.i* Henry ’ 

made a journey tins summer to Calais, anil 
the queen, hearing of his intentions, y’vent to Dover, in 
hopes of having a personal interview with a monnrcl', 
whom, of all others, she most loved and most inspected, 
liie Jvuii: of Franco, who felt the snme sentiment^ tounrcls 
her, wouM g adlj have accepted of the proposal; but as 
many difficulties occurred, it appealed necessary lo lav 
.aside, bv common consent, the project of an ihtcryieyy-. 
J..U 7 aoetli, however, wrote successively two letters to 
iienry, one by Edmondes, another by Sir Robert Sidnev 
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ill -ivhicli she expressed a desire of conferrinfr about a 
liusiness of iiriportance, with some minister in xvhom that 
prince repast d entire confidence. Tiie Marijuis ol llosni, 
the kind’s fdioiirite and piime minister, came to Dover in 
discuise; and the iMenioirs of that able statesman contain 
a full account of his conference xvith Elizabeth. This 
princess had formed a scheme (or establishin", in conjunc- 
tion with Henry, a new sjstem in Europe, and of fixing a 
durable balance of power, bj’ the election of new states 
on the rums of the house of Austria. She had even the 
prudence to foresee the perils which might ensue from the 
aggrandizement of her ally ; and she jiurposed to unite 
all the seventeen provinces of the Low Countries in one 
republic, in order to form a perpetual barrier against the 
dangerous increase of the French as well as of the Spanish 
monarchy. Henry had himself long meditated such a 
project against the Austrian family; and Rosni could not 
forbear expressing his astonishment, when he found that 
Elizabeth and his ma.ster, though thev had never commu- 
nicated their sentiments on this subject, not only had 
entered into the same general views, but had also formed 
the same plan for their execution. The affairs, however, 
of France v-ere not yet brought to a situation which 
might enable Henry to begin that great enterprise ; and 
Ilosni satisfied the queen, that it would be necessary to 
postpone for some years their united attack on the house 
of Austria. He departed, filled with just admiration at 
the solidity of Elizabeth’s judgment, and the greatness of 
her mind; and he owns, that she was entirely worthy of 
that high reputation which she enjoied in Europe. 

The queen’s magnanimity in forming such extensive 
projects v.as the more remar'kable, as, besides her having 
fallen so far into the decline of life, the affairs of Ireland, 
though conducted with abilities and success, were still in 
disoider, and made a great diversion of her forces. The 
expense, incurred by this war, lay heavy upon her narrow 
revenues, and her ministers, taking advantage of her dis- 
position to frugality, proposed to her an expedient of 
saving, which, though she at first disapproved of it, she 
was at last induced to embrace. It was represented to 
her, that the great sums of money remitted to Ireland for 
the pay of the English forces, came, by the necessary 
course of circulation, into the hands of the rebels, and 
enabled them to buy abroad all necessary supplies of arms 
and ammunition, which, from the extreme poverty of that 
kingdom, and its want of every useful commodity, they 
could not otherwise find means to purchase. It was there- 
fore recommended to her, that she should pav her forces 
in base money ; and it was asserted, that besides the great 
saving to the revenue, this species of coin could never be 
exported with advantage, and would not pass in any foreign 
market. Some of her wiser counsellors maintained, that 
if the pay of the soldiers were raised in proportion, the 
Irish rebels would necessarily reap the same benefit from 
the base money, which would always be taken at a rate 
suitable to its value; if the pay were not raised, there 
would he danger of a mutiny among the troops, who, 
whatever names might be affixed to the pieces of metal, 
would soon find, from experience, that they weie defrauded 
in their income.'^ But Elizabeth, though she justly valued 
lierself on fixing the standard of the English coin, much 
debased by her predecessors, and had innovated very little 
in that delicate article, was seduced by the specious argu- 
ments employed by the treasurer on this occasion ; and 
she coined a great quantity of base monev, which he made 
use of in the pay of her forces in Ireland.’* 
llounijoy’ssuc- Mountjoy, the deputy, was a man of 
cess in ii eland, abilities; and foreseeing the danger of 
mutiny among the troops, he led them instantly into the 
field, and resolved by means of strict discipline, and by 
keejnng them employed against the enemy, to obviate 
those inconveniences which were justly to be apprehended. 
He made military roads, and built a iortress at Moghery ; 
he drove the Mac-Genises out of Lecale ; he harassed 
Tyrone in Ulster with inroads and lesser expeditions ; and 
by destroying everywhere, and during all seasons, the pro- 
visions of the Irish, he reduced them to perish bv famine 
in the woods and morasses, to which they were obliged to 
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rciieat. At the same time, Sir Henry Docv.rai, who 
commanded another body of troops, took the castle of 
Derry, and jmt garrisons into Newton and Ainogh ; and 
having seized the monastery of Donegal near Balhsli.in- 
non, he threw troops into it, and defended it against the 
assaults of O’Donnel and the Irish. Nor was Sir Gcoige 
Carew idle in the province of Munster. He seized the 
titular Earl of Desmond, and sent him over, with Flo- 
rence Macarty, another chieftain, prisoner to England. 
He arrested many suspected persons, and took hostages 
from others. And, having gotten a reinforcement o( two 
tliousand men from England, he threw himself into Cork, 
which he supplied with arms and provisions ; and he put 
every thing In a condition for resisting the Spanish m\a- 
sion, which was daily expected. The deputy, informed of 
the danger to which the southern provinces were exposed, 
left the prosecution of the war against Tyrone, who was 
reduced to great extremities : and he marched with his 
arinv into Munster. 

At last the Spaniards, under Don John , 

d’Aquila, arrived at Kmsale ; and Sir Rich- 
ard Piercy, who commanded in the town with a small 
garrison of a hundred and fifty men, found himself obliged 
to abandon it on their appearance. These invaders 
amounted to four thousand men, and the Irish discovered 
a strong propensity to join them, in order to free themselves 
from the English government, with which they were 
extremely discontented. One chief ground of their com- 
plaint was the introduction of trials by juiy an institu- 
tion abhorred by that people, though nothing contributes 
more to the support ol that equity and liberty, for xvhich 
the English laws are so justly celebrated. The lush also 
bore a great favour to the Spaniards, having entertained 
the opinion that they themselves were descended from that 
nation ; and their attachment to the catholic religion 
proved a new cause of affection to the invaders. D’Aquila 
assumed the title of general in the holy war for thepiewr- 
vation of the faith in Ireland ; and he endeavoured to 
persuade the people, that Elizabeth was, by several bulls 
of the Pope, deprived of her crown ; that her subjects 
were absolved from their oaths of allegiance ; and that 
the Spaniards were come to deliver tlie Irish from the 
dominion of the devil.* Mountjoy found it necessary to 
act with vigour, in order to prevent a total insurrection of 
the Irish ; and, having collected his forces, he formed the 
siege of Kmsale by land ; while Sir Richard Levison, 
with a small squadron, blockaded it by sea. He had no 
sooner begun his operations, than he heard of the arrival 
of another body of two thousand Spaniards, under the 
command of Alphonso Ocampo, who had taken posses- 
sion of Baltimore and Berehaven; and he uas obliged to 
detach Sir George Carew to oppose their progress. Tyrone, 
meanwhile, with Randal, Mac-Surley, Tirel Baron of 
Kelly, and other chieftains of the Irish, had joined Ocampo 
with' all their forces, and were marching to the relief of 
Kmsale. The deputy, informed of their design by inter- 
cepted letters, made pieparations to receive them; and 
being reinforced by Levison with six hundred marines, he 
posted his troops on an advantageous ground, which lay 
on the passage of the enemy, leaving some cavalry to pre- 
vent a sally from IFAquila and the Spanisd' garrison. 
VvJien Tyrone, with a detachment of Irish and Spaniards, 
approached, he was surprised to find the English so well 
posted, and ranged in good order; and he immediately 
sounded a retreat : but the deputy gave orders to pursue 
him ; and having thrown these advanced troops into dis- 
order, he followed them to the mam body, whom he also 
attacked, and put to flight, with the slaughter of twelve 
hundred men.ff Ocampo was taken prisoner ; Tyrone 
fled into Ulster ; O’Donnel made his escape into Spam ; 
and D’Aquila, finding himself reduced to the greatest dif- 
ficulties, was obliged to capitulate upon such terms as the 
deputy prescribed to him : he surrendered Kmsale and 
Baltimore, and agreed to evacuate the kingdom. This 
great blow, joined to other successes gamed by Wilmot, 
governor of Kerry, and by Roger and Gavin Harvey, 
threw the rebels into dismay, and gave a prospect of the 
final reduction of Ireland. 
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The Irish war, thougli successful, was extremely burden- 
some on the queen’s revenue; and besides the supplies 
granted by parliament, which were indeed very small, but 
which they ever regarded as mighty concessions, she had 
been obliged,notwithstanding her great frugality, to employ 
other expedients, such as selling the royal demesnes, and 
crown jewels,!! and exacting loans from the people;' in 
order to support this cause, so essential to the lionoiii and 
27(h Oct. interests of England. 'Fhe necessity of her 

-4 iMrlidinent. aff.iirs obliged her again to summon a par- 
liament; and it heie appe.ired, that though old age was 
advancing fast upon her, though she had lost much of her 
popularity by the unfortunate execution of Essex, inso- 
much that when she tippcared in public, she was not at- 
tended with the usual a(’clamations,i( yet the powers of her 
prciogative, supported by vigoui, still remained as high 
and uncontiollable as ever. 

'Jhe active reign of Elirabcth had enabled many persons 
to distinguish themselves in civil and mdit.iry employ- 
ments ; and the queen, who was not able, from her 
revenue, to give them any rewards piopoitioned to their 
s'en'ices, had made use of an expedient which had been 
employed by her predecessor, but which had never been 
earned to such an extreme as under her administration. 
She granted her servants and courtiers patents for mono- 
polies ; and these patents they sold to others, who were 
thereby enabled to raise commodities to what price they 
(ileased, and who put invincible restraints upon all com- 
merce, industiy, and emulation in the arts. It is astonish- 
ing to consider the number and importance of those com- 
modit es which were thus assigned over to patentees. 
Currants, salt, iron, powder, cards, calf-skins, fells, pOul- 
daiiC', ox shin-bones, train oil, lists of cloth, pot-ashes, 
aniseeds, vinegar, sea-coals, steel, aipiavita;, brushes, pots, 
bottles, saU-petie, lead, accidence, oil, calamme-stone, oil 
of hluliher, glasses, iiajier, starch, tin, sulpliur, new dra- 
pery, diied pilchards, transportation of iron ordnance, of 
Imer, of horn, of leather, importation of Spanish wool, of 
Irish varn ; these are hut a part of the commodities which 
had been appropriated to monopolists.' When this list 
w.asie.id in the House, a member cried, J^nol bread in the 
number? Bn ad! said ever\ one with astonishment: Yis; 
I usiitre you, replied he, i/' a f fairs 1:0 an at this uite, xcc 
shall have bread reduced ta a nunwpaly be fine next piirlia- 
xnent.'" These monopolists were so exorbitant 111 their 
demands, that in some places they raised the price of salt 
from si.xteen-pencp a bushel, to fourteen or fifteen shillings " 
Such high profits naturally begat intruders upon their com- 
meice ; and, in order to secuie themselves against encroach- 
ments, the patentees w'ere armed with high and arbitraiy 
powers fioni the council, by which they were enabled to 
oppress the people at pleasure, and to ex.act money from 
such as they thought proper to accuse of interleriiig with 


their patent.” The patentees of salt-petre, having the power 
of entering into every house, and of committing wdiat 
havoc they pleased in stables, cellars, or wherever they 
suspected salt-petre might be gathered, commonly extorted 
money from those who desired to free themselves from 
this damage or trouble.P And while all domestic inter- 
course was thus restrained, lest any scope should remain 
for industry, almost every species of foreign commerce 
was confined to exclusive companies, who bought and sold 
at any price that they themselves thought proper to offer 
or exact. 

These grievances, the most intolerable for the present, 
and the most pernicious in their consequences, that ever 
were known in any age, or under any government, had 
been mentioned in the last parliament, and a petition had 
even been presented to the queen, complaining of her 
patents ; but she still persisted in defending her mono- 
polists against her people. A bill was now introduced 
into the lower House, abolishing all these monopolies ; and 
as the former application had been unsuccessful, a law 
w.as insisted on as the only certain expedient for correcting 
these abuses. The courtiers, on the other hand, maintain- 
ed that this matter regarded the prerogative, and that the 
Commons could never hope for success if they did not 
make application, in the most humble and respectful man- 
ner, to the queen’s goodness and beneficence. Tiie topics 
which were advanced in the House, and which came 
equally from the courtiers and the country gentlemen, 
and were admitted by both, will appear the most extraor- 
dinary to such as are jirepossessed with an idea of the privi- 
leges enjoyed by the people during that age, and of the 
liberty jiossessed under the administration of Elizabeth. 
It was asserted, that the queen inherited both an enlarging 
and a restraining power ; by her prerogative she might set 
at liberty what was restrained by statute or otherwise, and 
by her prerogative she might restrain what was otherwise 
at liberty : a that the royal prerogative was not to be can- 
vassed, nor disputed, nor examined ; r and did not even 
admit of any limitation:' that absolute princes, such ns 
the sovereigns of England, were a species of divinity:' 
that It was in vain to attempt tying the queen’s hands by 
laws or statutes; since, by means of her dispensing power, 
she could loosen herself at pleasure-.v and that even if a 
clause should beannexed to astatule,excluding herdispeiis- 
ing power, she could first dispense with that clause, and then 
with the statute." After all tliis discourse, more worthy of a 
Turkish Divan than of an English House of Commons, 
according to our present idea of this assembly, the queen, 
who perceived how odious monopolies had become, and 
«hat he.ats were likely to arise, sent for the Speaker, and 
desired him to acquaint the House that she would imme- 
diately cancel the most grievous and oppressive of these 
liatents.x 
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\ It ma) not be aiiiiss to subjoin some p.a^sicesof tlie>e speeches , xvhich 
ni.i\ sene to pi\f us a just itlta of the postrnnient nl (h.t( ase, and of the 
politu.il [irinciptes vslmli pie\ailcd during the reiRii of Llizal»eth i\Ir. 
J .unence lljde pioposttl a bill, nitibiled, An Act for the 1 vplan.dion of 
the lominon in certain C ases of U-tters Patent Mr bpucrs.ud, 
itiis l>ill may tmicb the prero^afice loval, winch, as I learned the last 

parliament, is su transcemlent, that the of the snliject mac not 

aspire tltereuiilo 1 ar be it fherelore from me, that the state and preroua- 
tive-ioj al ot the prince shonltl he tied by me, or b\ the act of any othei 
subject. I\lr. liancts Ibicnn said, to the prcro<;ati\e*ro>al ol the prince, 
for nij own pal t, I eve: allowed of it, and it is such as I hope willnesei 
be discussed I he queen, as she is our socereiyn, hath Imth an enlart'in" 
and restraininir imwei loi b> her prenvMtue she ma\ set at liberlv 
thini'S restrained hy statute law or ollieiwise, and ^ecoiutlv, by her pre- 
rogative, she may restrain tliin-rs which he at tihcrt> 1 or the first, she 
ma> uraiit a non obstante contrary to the iienal laws — Wnh rei;ant to mo 
nopolies and such like casts, the ca<!e hallt ever been to bumble oiirseUes 
unto her m.nesty, and by petition desiie to have our cricvances reiiiedicd 
eapecially when the remedy touclieil her so niyh in point ot prerosatice.— ^ 
1 say, and I say it apain, that we ouehl not to deal, to jiidce, or meddle 
with her majesty’s prerofrative. 1 wisli tlicietoic every man to be careful 
of tins busiiiess. Di. Itennet said, fie that ejoeth about to debate her 
majesty’s preroyative had need to walk wafily, Mr. I aiirence ll>de Said, 
I or the bill itself, 1 made it, and 1 think I understand it and fai he it 
from tins heart of mine to think, this fonune to speak, or this hand to w rile, 
any tinny cither in [irejndice nr ileroyation of hei majest>'s pieroyatne- 
royal an<l llie state — ]\Ir. Speaker, quotli Serjeant Harris, tor onyht I see, 
the House moveth to have tins lull in the nature of a petition, it must 
then bei’in witli more Imnnhation. An<l frulj. Sir, the hill is pood ot 
itselt, but the pcinniip ot it is somewhat nut ot course JVIr IMontapiio 
?aid, I he matter IS "ood .ind honest, and I like tins maniu r of proreedinp 
bill well enough in thia nmtler. I he gnevaiico are prcalraiid I would 


note only unto you thus much, that the last parliament we proceeded by 
way ot petition, winch had nosuLiesstuI cflect. Mi. 1 rancis Moie said I 
know the queen’s prerogative is a tlnnp cininus to he dealt withal vet all 
grievances are not comparable I cannot utter with my tongue, or con- 
cei\e wiihin> heart, the great grievamcs that the town and couiiliv.lor 
winch I serve, sntlereth b> some of these monopolies. It burn'etli the 
peneral profit into a private h.md, and the emi ot all tins is bepparv and 
bondaceto the subjects. Wehave a law toi the trueanil taithtul currv in'*- 
of leather • tlieie is a patent si Is all at libertv , notw itbstandmy that statute’' 
And to what purpose is it to do an> thing by act of parliament, when the 
queen will urn o the s vme b> her preropativ e ' Out ot tlie spirit ot humilia- 
tion, Mr. Speakf r, I do speak it, there is no act of heis that hath been or is 
more derogatory to her own majesty, more odious to the subject, more 
7»m>nonvvca!th, than the Granting ot these monopolies 
Mr. Martin ’^aul, 1 do speak tor a town that grieves ami pines, for a coun- 
try tliat pioauetli and l.uiguishetli under tiie burden of monstiousand un- 
conscionable suhstitutes to the monopnhtians ot staich, tin, fish, c loth, ml 
Miiei:.ir. ..ill, anil t know not n.iy, «liat not > I he pi nirlp,ilest 

commodities t»otli of my town and country are engrost into the liands nt 
hese blood-suckeis of the cnmmonweallli. If a boily , i'\lr. Speaker, hem - 
let Idood, he left still languishing without any remedy, how can the good 
estate that body Still remain * Such is the state ot iny town and counirv • 
tlie tratnc IS taken away, tlie inward and private tornmoclilies are lakrii 
dale not be used without the licence of these monopolifi ,ns. 
If the blood-suckers be still let alone to suck up the best ami princiiMlest 
commodities, which thee.arth there lialh given us, wh.it will become ot us 
from whom me trulls ot our own soil, and the commodities ot our own 
lahoui, which, with the sweat ot our brows/ even up to the knees in nine 
and dirt, we have laboured lor, shall be taken i>v w.irrant ot supreme 
authority, winch the poor subject dare not gainsay ^ I\Ii. George Mooie 
Slid, \\ e know the power or hei majesty cannot he lestramed by aiiv act ^ 
'vhy therefore should we thus talk ; admit vve should male tlnssfatute wnh 
a noil vhstante ; yet the queen mav grant a patent with a lum ohxtantc, to 
cro'.s Hus non ohuantc. 1 think therefore it agieelh more w ith the grav it\ and 
wisdoui ot this House to proceed with all humblene<;s by petilion tli.in bill. 
Mr. Uovvniand sard. As I wouhl be no let or overveliement in any tlnng.so 
1 .vm iiot'iottisli or senseless ot tlie common griev,mce of the commonweal Ih. 
#1. «**. ’-'i 'y*''’ Petition, we can have no more gracious answer 

tlian we had the last [>arh.tiiient to our uctitio*!. 4iut sMice that pai liameiii 
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TliP House was struck with astonishment, and admiration, 
and Gratitude, at this extraordinary instance of the queen's 
goodness and condescension. A member said, with tears 
in his eyes, that if a sentence of everlasting happiness had 
been pronounced in his favour, he could not have felt more 
joy than that with which he was at present overwhelmed.? 
Another observed, that this message from the sacred person 
of the queen was a kind of gospel or glad-tidings, and 
ouglit to be received as such, and be written in the tablets 
of their hearts.' And it was further remarked, that in the 
same manner as the Deity would not give his glory to 
another, so the queen herself was the only agent in their 
present (irosperity and happmessA Tlie House voted, that 
the speaker, with a committee, should ask permission to 
wait on her majesty, and return tlianks to her for her 
gracious concessions to her people. 

When the speaker, with the other members, was intro- 
duced to the queen, they all flung themselves on their 
knees ; and remained in that posture a considerable time, 
till she thought proper to express her desire that they should 
rise Tlie speaker displayed the gratitude of the Com- 
mons ; because her sacred ears were ever ojien to hear them, 
and her blessed hands ever stretched out to relieve them. 
Tliev acknowledged, he said, in all duty and thankfulness 
acknowledged, that, befoie they called, her prcicntinp 
pruce and all dcservwp goodness watched over them for 
their good ; more ready to give tlian tliev could desire, 
much less deserve. He remarked, that the attribute which 
was most proper to God, to perform all he promiseth, ap- 
pertained also to her ; and that she was all truth, all con- 
stancy, and all goodness. And he concluded with these 
expressions ; “ Neither do we present our thanks in words, 
or any outward sign, which can be no sufficient retribution 
for so great goodness ; but in all duty and thankfulness, 
prostrate at your feet, we present our most loyal and 
thankful hearts, even the last drop of blood in our hearts, 
and the last spirit of breatli in our nostrils, to be poured 
out, to be breathed up for your safety.”' The queen heard 
very patiently this speech, in which she was ffatlered in 
Illumes appiopriated to the Supreme Being; and she re- 
turned an answer full of such expressions of tenderness 
towards her people, as ought to have appeared fulsome, 
after the late instances of rigour which she had employed, 
and from which nothing but necessity had made her depart. 
Thus was this critical affair happily terminated ; and 
Elizabeth, by prudently receding, in time, from part of her 

we hrfVe no reformation. Sir Ttobert Wroth said, I speak, and ! speak it 
l>oldly, these patentees are uors»* than cNer they were. i\Ir, llayuard 
I ownshend pioposed, that ttie> should make suit to her inajest> , not onl\’ 
to repcdl all monopolies t!rie\otis to the subject, but also that it uould 
tilease her nuiest}* to give tlie parliament leH\ e to make an act, that they 
miclit be ol no more force, ^alldlt> , or effect, than thev areat the common 
Jaw, without the strenijth ot her prerocatn e. NMiich, thouch wemiirht now 
flo, and the act heincr so reasonafile, we rnisht assure oursehes her ma 
Jesty would nottlelay the passin" thereof : > et w e, her lo\in? subjects. Arc. 
wouhl not offer, without hei pn\ity anif consent, (the cause so neatly 
loucliinir her prerogaln e.) or po about to do any such act. 

On a sub«»quent day tlie bill auainst the monotmUes was asain intro, 
duced, and IMr. Spicer said, It is to no piir|)ose to offer to tic tier majesty 'b 
hands by act of parliament, when she may loosen herself at her pleasuie. 
JMr. Daxies sahl, God hatli given that power to absolute print cs wliirh he 
Httrihufes to himself. Dtit quod IJtt lUtx. (>J. li. Ihis axiom he applies 
to the kings of England.) i\Ir. Secretary Cecil said, I am ser'anl to the 
aueen, anrl before I would speak and gi\e consent to a case that should 
tiebase her prerogative, or abridge it, I would wish that ni> tongue were 
cut out ot inv head. I am sure there were law’*makers hefoie there were 
laws : (meaning, I suppose, that the sosercign was above the laws ) One 
gentleman went about to possess us with the execution of the Ihw in an 
am lent rec-ord of 5 or 7 of Edwartl tlie 'I iunl. Iikil> enough to be ti ue 
in tliat time, wlien the king w'as afraid of the subject. It you stand upon 
law, and dispute of the prerogative, hark ye what Hraclon says, l*rGTpgn- 
Itiam noftram tiemo avdeat disj-ulnre. And for my own part, I like not 
these courses should be taken. And you, .Mr. Speaker, should jierform the 
cliarge her majesty gave unto you in the beginning of this parliament, not 
to receiv e bills of this nature : for her majesty’s ears be open to all griev- 
ances, and bei hands stretched out to every man's petitions. — hen the 
nrince dispenses w’llti a penal law, that is left to the alferation of sove 
nignty, that is good and irrevocable. ]\Ir. Montague said, I am loth to 
speak what I know, lest, perhaps, I should displease. The firerogative- 
loyal IS that w hich is now m question, and which the laws ot the lainl have 
ever allowed and inaintainea. Let us therefore apply by petition to her 
majesty . 

After the speaker told the House that the queen had annulled many of 
trie patents, Mr. Francis More said, I must confess, Mr. Speaker. 1 moveil 
the House, both the last parliament and this, touching this point; but I 
nev cr meant (and 1 hope the House tliinkctli so) to set limits and bounds to 
Ihe prerogative-royal. He proceeds to move, that thanks should be given to 
her inavsty : and also, that whereas divers speeches liave been moved extra 
vagantlyin the House, which.doubfiess have been told hermaje<ry, and per- 
haps ill concelvvfl ot by her, Mr. Speaker w'ould apologize, ami humbly 
crave pardon for the same. N. B. These extracts wire taken by 'low’iishend, 
a member ot the House, who was no courtier ; and the extravagance ot die 
sneeclies seems ratlur to be on the other side* it will cirtainlv' appear 
strange to us, tliat Ihis lilierty should be thought extravagant. However, 
th»* queen, notw illistanding her tajoling tlie House, v\assoill satisfied with 
these procctdin^tsj that she epote of them peevishly in her concluding 


prerogative, maintained her dignity, and preserved tne 
affections of her people. 

The Commons granted her a supply quite unprece- 
dented, of four subsidies and eight fifteenths ; and they 
were so dutiful as to vote this supply before they leceived 
any satisfaction in the business of monopolies, winch tliey 
justly considered as of the utmost importance to the in- 
terest and happiness of the nation. Had they attempted 
to extort that concession, by keeping the supply m sus- 
pense ; so haughty was the queen’s disposition, that this 
appearance of constraint and jealousy had been sufficient 
to have produced a denial of all their requests, and to have 
forced her into some acts of authority still more violent 
and arbitrary. 

The remaining events of this reign are ^ 
neither numerous nor important. The queen, 
finding that the Spaniards had involved her in so much 
trouble, by fomenting and assisting the Irish rebellion, re- 
solved to give them employment at home ; and she fitted 
out a squadron of nine ships, under Sir Richard Levison, 
admiral, and Sir William Monson, vice-admiral, whom 
she sent on an expedition to tlie coast of Spam. The 
admiral, with part of the squadron, met the galleons loaded 
with treasure ; but was not strong enough to attack them. 
The vice-admiral also fell in with some rich ships ; but 
they escaped for a like reason : and these two hrai'c 
officers, that their expedition might not prove entirely fruit- 
less, resolved to attack the harbour of Cerimha, in Portii- 
cal, rvhere they received intelligence a very rich carrack 
had taken shelter. The harbour was guarded by a castle : 
there «ere eleven gallejs stationed in it : and tlie militia of 
the country, to the number, as was believed, of twenty 
thousand men, appeared in arms on the shore : yet, not- 
withstanding these obstacles, and others derived from the 
winds and Tides, the English snuadron broke into the 
harbour, dismounted the guns of the castle, sunk or burnt 
or put to flight the galleys, and obliged the carrack to sur- 
render.!* They lironght ner home to England, and she was 
valued at a million of ducals.e A sensible loss to the 
Spaniards ; and a supply still more important to Elizabeth ' 

The affairs of Ireland, after the defeat of Tuone, and 
the expulsion of the Spaniards, hastened to a settlement. 
Lord Mountjoy divided his army into small parties, and 
harassed the rebels on every side. He huilt Charlemont, 
and manv other small forts, which were impregnable to the 
Insh, and guarded all the important passes of the country : 


speech, and told them that she perceived that private respects with them 
were privately masked unilei public presence. D’F.wes, p 619 

Ihere were some oilier topics in tavonr ot prerojrative. still more extra- 
vacant, advanced iii the House tins parliament. Wlien the question ot tlie 
sulisidy w.is hefore them, Mr. Serjeant He> le said, Mr Speaker, I marvel 
much that the House should stand upon crantm? of a subsidj or tlie time 
of pavment, when all we have is her majesty’s, and she ni.iy lawfully at 
tier pleasure take it from us : yea, she hath as much ri^hl to all our lands 
and Roods as to any revenue of her crown. At which all tlie House hem- 
ineil, and laiighet), and talked. Well, quoth Seijeanl Hejle, all your 
liemininR shall not put me out of countenance So Mr Speaker stood up 
an»l said. It IS a pi eat disorder, that this House should be so used — So the 
Said Serjeant proceedeil, and when he had spoken a lillle while, the House 
liemme<l asain , and so he sat down. In lus latter speecli, be said, be coultl 
prove lus lormer position bv precedents in the time ot Henrv the lliinl, 
Kinp John, King Stephen, Arc which was the occasion of tlieir hemming. 
l)’l WPS, p fi3t. It IS observable, that Heyle was an eminent lavvjer, a 
man of cnaracler. Wmuood, vol. i. p. Cuo And thousii the House m 
general showed tiieir disapprobation, no one cared to take him down, or 
oppose these monstrous positions. It was also asserted tins session, that in 
the samemannel as the Itoman consul was possessed of the power of reject- 
ing or atlmittinp motions in tlie spnate. the speakei mi^bt either admit orre- 
ject bills in the House. D*Lvves, p. 677- 1 he Hou^edeclared themselves 

against this opinion ; but tlie very nroposal ot it is a proof at what a low 
ebb liberty vvas at that lime in Knpland. 

In the j ear 1591, the judges madp a solemn decree, that England w'as an 
absolute empire, ot winch the kihg was the head. In consequence of tins 
opinion, they determined that, even it the act of the first ot Elizalietli had 
never been made, the king was supreme head of the church . and might 
have erected, by his prerogative, such a court as the ecclesiastical commis- 
sion ; for that lie was the head of all Ins subjects. Now that court was 
plainly arbitrary. ’Ihe inference is, that Ins power was equally absolute 
over the laitj, 'See Coke’s Jleports, p. 5. Caudiej’s case. 

> D’T'wes, p. O'!!. z Ibid, p 056. 

a P’Cwes, p. 657- ^ 

1) We learn from Hentzner’s Travels, that no one spoke to Queen Elira- 
heth without kneeling; though now an»l then she raised sonie with waving 
her liand. Nav, wherever she turned her eje, evefv one fell on Ins knees. 
Her successor fust allowed his courtiers to omit this ceremony . and as he 
exerted not the power, so he relinquislied the ap()caran(p, ot (lespotism. 
Even when Queen Elizabeth was absent, those Who covered tier table, 
though persons of quality, neither approached it nor retned from it with 
out kneeling, and tliat often three times, 
c IVEwes, p. f)5R, 659. d Monson, p. 181. 

e Camden, p. Ct7. - _ , , , , 

f This > ear the Spaniards began the siege of Ostend, which was braveiv 
defended for five months by Sir Efancis Vere. I lie states then relieved 
him, by sending a new- governor . amt on the whole the siege lasted Ihrett 
years, and is computed to have cost the lives of a hundied lhou3f*nd 
men. 
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the activity of Sir Henry Docwrav and Sir Ailhnr Chi- 
chester permitted no repose or secnritv to the rehcds: and 
many of the chieftains, after skuikiiiir, dniinti some time, 
in woods and mor.isses, snlimitted to mercy, and leeeired 
such conditions as the deputvwas pleased to impose upon 

a. D 1003 T\rone himself in.ide .ipplK.ition, hr 

Aitfiiir jMac-ljaion, his lirother, to he re- 
ceived upon terms; but hlountjoy uoiild not admit liim, 
except he made an absolute suirender of his life and for- 

T^^nne'ssut) tunes to the (pieen’s mcre\. Ho appiared 
inisMon. before the deputy at Millefont, in a habit 
and posture suitable to his present fortune; and, after 
acknowledttine his offence in the most humble terms, he 
was committed to custody bv hloiintjov, who intended to 
brine him over captive into l'hi"land, to be disposed of at 
the queen’s pleasure. 

Queen-ssickness, Elirabcth was now incapable of re- 

'ceivinrr anv .satisfaction from this fortunate 
event: she had fallen into a profound melancholv; which 
all the advantages of her hi;;h forttme, all the clones of her 
prosperous reicn, were unalile m anv decree to alleviate or 
assiiatro. Some ascribed this depression of mind to her 
ippent.mce of crantmc a pardon to Tyrone, whom she had 
alwajs resolved to brmr; to condign punishment for his 
treasons, but who had made such interest with the minis- 
ters, as to extort a remission from her. Others, with more 
likelihood, accounted for her dejection by a discovery 
which she had made of the correspondence maintained lii 
her court with her successor, the Kina; of Scots, and by 
the nealect to which, on account of her old age and in- 
firmities, she imagined herself to be exposed. But there 
IS another cause assigned for her melancholv, which has 
long been reiected by historians as romantic, but which 
late discoveries seem to have confirmed :t' some incidents 
happened which revived her tenderness for Essex, and 
filled her with the deepest sorrow for the consent which 
she had unwarily given to his execution. 

The Earl of Essex, after iiis return from the fortunate ex- 
pedition aaamst Cadiz, obsenung the increase of the queen’s 
fond attachment towaids him, took occasion to regret, that 
the necessity of her service required him often to be absent 
fiom her person, and exposed him to all those ill offices, 
whicli his enemies, moie assiduous in their attendance' 
could employ against him. Slie was moved with this’ 
tender jealousy ; and, making him the present of a ring 
desired him to keep that pledge of her affection, and’ 
assured him, that into whatever disgrace he should fall 
whatever prepidices she might be induced to entertain 
against him, yet if he sent her that ung, she would imme- 
diately upon the sight of it recall her former tenderness 
would afford him a patient hearing, and would lend a 
favourable ear to ins apology. Essex, notwitlwtandinn- .all 
his misfoitunes, reserved this precious gift to the last” ex- 
tremity ; but after his trial and condemnation, he resolved 
to try the experiment, and he committed the ring to tlie 
Countess of Nottingham, whom he desned to deliver it to 
the queen. The countess was prevailed on by her husband, 
the niortal enomv of Essex, not to execute the commission ; 
anri Elizabeth, who still expected that her favourite would 
make this last appeal to her tenderness, and who ascribed 
toe neglect of it to his invincible obstinacy, was, after much 
dekiy and many internal combats, pushed by resentment 
mid policy to sign the warrant for his execution. The 
Countess of Nottingham falling into sickness, and affected 
with the near appioach of death, was seized with remorse 
for her conduct ; and, having obtained a visit from the 
queen, she ciaved her pardon, and revealed to her the fatal 
seciet. The queen, astonished with this incident, burst 
into a furious passion: she shook the dving countess in 
hci bed ; and crvin« to lier, 'llwt Qod inwht pardon hrr 
tint she never amid ; she broke fi om her, and thenceforth’ 
resigned heiself oier to the deepest and most incurable 
melancholy. She rejected all consolation : she even re- 
fused food and sustenance: and, throwing herself on the 
floor, she remained sullen and immovable, feedino- her 
thoughts on hei afflictions, and declaiing life and existonce 
an insufferable burden to ber. Few words she uttered ; 
and they were all expressive of some inward grief, whicli 

S Soe the proofs of Ibis remarkable fart cnllcrtnl in Birth's Ne"o-ia- 
Uoiis, IV CC6. And Wtiiioiis, vol. ii. p. -mi. 605, 5tC., &c. 


she cared not to reveal: but sighs and groans were the 
chief vent whicli she gtive to ber despoiidencv, and which, 
though they discovered her sorrows, weie iievei able to e.ise 
or assuage them. Ten ilays and nights she lav upon the 
caipti, leaning on cushions which her mauls brought lier; 
and her phvsicians could not persuade her to allow herself 
to bo ]Hil to bed, much less to make trial of any remedies 
which thov ]ire'cribed to her.'' Her anxious mind, at hast, 
had so long ]iic\ed on her frail body, that her end was 
visibly approaching; and the council, being assembled, 
sent the keeper, admiral, and seentary, to know her will 
with regard to her successor. She answered, with a f.iint 
voice, that as she had held a regal sceptre, she desired no 
other than a roval successor. Cecil leqiiesting her to ex- 
plain herself more particularly, she subjoined, that she 
would have a king to succeed her; and who should that 
be, but her nearest kinsman, the King of Scots ! Being 
then advised by the Archbishop of Canterbuiy to fix her 
thoughts upon God, she leplied, that she did so, nor did 
her mind m the least wander from him. Her voice soon 
after left her; her senses failed ; she fell into ,ic,ii,, 
a lethargic slumber, which continued some ciiliM.trch. 
hours; and she expired gently, without further struggle or 
convulsion, in the seventieth vear of her age, and forty-fifth 
of her reign. 

So dark a cloud overcast the evening of 
that d.ay, which had shone out with a mighty 
lustie in the eyes of all Europe. Theie are few gieat 
personages m history who have been more exposed to the 
CTiumny of enemies, and the adulation of fi lends, than 
Queen Elizabeth; and yet theie is scarcely any whose 
reputation has been more certamlv detei mined by the 
unanimous consent of posteiity. The unusual length of 
her administration, and the strong features of her chaiacter, 
were able to overcome all prejudices; and obliging her 
detractors to abate much of their invectives, and her ad- 
mireis somewhat of their panegyrics, have at last, m spite 
of political factions, and, whar is more, of religious ani- 
mosities, produced a uniform judgment with regard to her 
conduct. Her vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity, 
her penetration, vigilance, address, aie allowed to merit tlie 
highest praises, and appear not to have been surpassed bv 
any person that ever filled a throne : a conduct less 
rigorous, less imperious, more sincere, more indulgent to 
her people, would have been requisite to form a "perfect 
character. Bv the foice of her mind, she controlled all her 
more active and stronger qualities, and prevented them 
from running into excess : her heroism was exempt from 
temeritv, her frugality fiom avarice, her fiieiidship from 
paitiahty, her active temper from turbuleiicy and a vain 
ambition : she guarded not hei-self with equal care or equal 
success from lesser infirmities ; the rivalship of beauty, the 
desire of admiration, the jealousy of love, and the sallies 
of anger. 

Her singular talents for government were founded equally 
on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed with a grea’t 
command over herself, she soon obtained an uncontrolled 
ascendant over her people ; and while she merited all their 
esteem by her real virtues, she also empiged their affections 
by her pietended ones. Few soveieigns of England suc- 
ceeded to tlie throne m more difficult circumstances; and 
none ever conducted the government with such uniform 
success and felicity. Though unacquainted with the prac- 
tice of toleration, the true secret for managing religious 
factions, she preseived her people, b\ her superior "pru- 
dence, from those confusions in which theological contro- 
versy had involved all the neighbouring nations : and 
though her enemies were the most (lowerful princes of 
Europe, the most active, the most enter|irismg, the least 
sciupulous, she was .able bv her rigour to make deep 
impressions on their states : her own greatness mcaiiwdiile 
remained untouched and uninijiaiied. 

The wise ministers and bmve warriois who flourished 
under her reign share the praise of her success, but instead 
of lessening the applause due to her, they mal e great 
addition to it. They owed all of them their advancsnicnt 
to her choice; they weie supported bv her constancy; 
and with all their abilities they weie never able toacquiie 

h Str\pe, vol. iv. Ko. C7(5 
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any undue ascendant over her. In her family, in her 
court, in her kingdom, she remained equally mistress : 
the force of the tender passions was great over her, but 
the force of her mind was still superior ; and the combat 
which her victory visibly cost her, serves only to display 
the firmness of her resolution, and the loftiness of her 
ambitious sentiments. 

The fame of this princess, though it has surmounted 
the prejudices both of faction and bigotry, yet lies still 
exposed to another prejudice, which is more durable be- 
cause more natural, and which, according to the different 
viev’s in uhich we survey her, is capable cither of exalting 
beyond measure, or diminishing the lustre of her character. 
This prejudice is founded on the consideration of her sex. 


When we contemplate her as a woman, we are apt to be 
struck with the highest admiration of her great qualities 
and extensive capacity ; but we are also apt to require 
some more softness of disposition, some greater lenity of 
temper, some of those amiable weaknesses by which her 
sex IS distinguished. But the true method of estimating 
her merit, is to lay aside all these considerations, and 
consider her merely as a rational being placed m authority, 
and intrusted with the government of mankind. We 
may find it difficult to reconcile our fancy to her as a wife 
or a mistress; but her qualities as a sovereign, though 
with some considerable exceptions, are the object of un- 
disputed applause and apnrobation. 
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CHAP. XLV. 

Infroduclinn — lames's first Ir.nsaclions— Stale of Europe — Hosm’s ne- 
cneirttions — It<i!eij.’li's ronspiiacj — Hampton Court couterence — A par- 
liament— Peace Miili S|iain. 

The crown of England was never trans- 
A. D.1C03. father to son with greater tran- 

quillity than it passed from the familv of Tudor to that of 
Stuart. During the whole reign of Elizabeth, the eyes of 
men had been employed in search of her successor; and 
when old age made the prospect of her death more imme- 
diate, there appeared none but the King of Scots, who 
could advance any just claim or pretension to the throne. 
He was great-grandson of Margaiet, elder daughter of 
Henry VII.; and, on the failure of the male line, Ins 
hereditary riglit remained unquestionable. If the religion 
of Maryj Queen of Scots, and the other prejudices con- 
tracted against lier, had formed any considerable obstacle 
to her succession ; these objections, being entirely l>er- 
sonal, had no place with regard to her son. Men also 
considered, that though the title, derived from blood, had 
been frequently violated sinee the Norman conquest, such 
licences had pioceeded more from force or intiigue, than 
from any deliberate maxims of government. The lineal 
heir had still in the end prevailed ; and both his exclusion 
and restoration had been commonly attended with such 
convulsions as tvere sufficient to warn all prudent men 
not lightly to give way to such irregularities. If the will 
of Henry VIII. authorized by act of parliament, had 
tacitly excluded the Scottish line, the tyranny and caprices 
oi that monarch had been so signal, that a settlement of 
this nature, unsupported by any just reason, had no 
authority with the: people. Queen Elizabeth too, with her 
dying breath, had recognised the undoubted title of her 
kinsman James ; and the whole nation seemed to dispose 
themselves with joy and pleasure for his reception. 
Though born and educated amidst a foreign and hostile 
people, men hoped, fiom his character of moderation and 


wisdom, that he would embrace the maxims of an English 
monarch ; and the jirudent foresaw greater advantages re- 
sulting from a union with Scotland, than disadvantages 
from submitting to a prince of that nation. The alaciitv 
with which the English looked towards the successor had 
appeared so evident to Elizabeth, that, concurring with 
other causes, it affected her with the deepest melancholy; 
and that wise princess, whose penetration and experience 
had given her the greatest insight into human afiairs, had 
not \et sufficiently weighed the ingratitude of courtiers 
and levity of the people. 

As victory abroad, and tranquillity at home, had attended 
this princess, she left the nation m such flourishing cir- 
cumstances, that her successor possessed every advantage, 
except that of comparison with her illustrious name, when 
he mounted the throne of England. The j.,„t tramac- 
king’s journey from Edinburgh to London tums ot this 
immediately afforded to the inquisitive some ’’'''t''' 
circumstances of comparison, which even the natural par- 
tiality in favour of their new’ sovereign could not interpret 
to In's advantage. As he passed along, all ranks of men 
flocked about him from every quarter, allured by interest 
or curiosity. Great were the reioicings, and loud and 
hearty the acclamations which resounded froAi all sides ; 
and every one could remember how the aflability and 
popular manners of their queen displayed themselves 
amidst such concourse and exultation of her subjects. 
But James, though sociable and familiar vvith his fiiends 
and courtiers, hated the bustle of a mixed multitude ; and 
though far from disliking flattery, vet was he still fonder 
of tianquillity and ease. He issued therefore a pioclama- 
tion, forbidding this resort of people, on pretence of the 
scarcity of provisions, and other inconveniences, which, 
he said, would necessarily attend it.i^ 

He was not, however, insensible to the great flow of 
affection which appeared in his new subjects ; and being 
himself of an affectionate temper, he seems to have been 
in haste to make them some return of kindness and good 
offices. To this motive, probably, we are to ascribe that 
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profusion of titles wliicli was observed in the be^innin" 
of his rcij^n ; when, in six weeks’ time after Iiis entrance 
into the kingdom, lie is computed to have bestowed 
kniglithood on no less than two hundred and thirty-seven 
persons. If Elizabeth's frugality of honours, as \\L*H as of 
inonev, had formerly been repined at, it beiran now to be 
Valued and esteemed; and eveiyone was sensible that 
the kinj:, by bis lavish and prcmatuie confernn*: of favours, 
had failed of obli^in" tlie persons on wliom he bestowed 
them. Titles of all kinds became so common, th.it ihev 
were scarcely marks of distinction ; and liLMiig distributed, 
without choice or deliberation, to persons uiikiiouii to the 
prince, were regarded moie as the proofs of f.icilitv and 
good-natuie, than of aii\ determined friendship or esteem. 

A pasquinade was aftixed to St. P, nil’s, in nhich an ait 
tras piomised to be taught, vi'iy necessary to assist fr.iil 
memoiies m retaining the names of the new nobility.*’ 

We may picsume, tliat the English nould have thrown 
less blame on the king’s facility in bestowing f.ivours, had 
these been confined entirely to their oun nation, and had 
not been shared out in too unequal proportions, to Ins old 
subjects. .lames, who, through his whole rciim, was more 
guided by temper and inclination tlian by the rules of 
political prudence, had brought with him great mimbers 
of his Scottish courtiers : whose iiiqiatience and impor- 
tunity were apt, in many particulars, to impose on the 
easy nature of their master, and extort fa\-ours, of which. 
It IS natural to imagine. Ins English subjects would loudlv 
complain. The Duke of Lenox, the Earl of Marre, Lord 
Hume, Lord Kmloss, Sir George Hume, secretarv Elpliin- 
stone,r were immediately added to the English privy- 
council. Sir George Hume, whom he created E,ul of 
Dunbar, was his declared favourite as long as that noble- 
m.an lived, and yv.as one of the widest and most virtuous, 
though the least powerful, of all those whom the king ever 
honoured with that distinction Nav, some time after, 
was ereated Viscount Doncaster, then E,\rl of Carlisle, 
and got an immense fortune from the crown: all which' 
he spent in a splendid and courtly manner. liamsay ob- 
tained the title of Earl of llohicrnoss ; and many otlieis, 
being raised on a sudden to the huhest eleiation, uicreasecii 
by their insolence, that ciivv which naturally attended 
them, as strangers and ancient cnomies. 

It must, however, be owned, in pisticc to .T.ymes, that 
he left almost all the chief oflices m the hands of Eliza- 
beth’s ministers, and trusted the conduct of political coii- 
ceins, both foreign and domestic, to his English suh|ccls. 
zVnong these, seciet.iry Cecil, created succcssivelv J^ord 
Essindon, \ iscoiim Craiihorne, and Earl of Salisbury, w.ys 
always regarded as his prime minister and chief counsellor. 

1 hough the cap.icity and penetration of this minister were 
.sullicicntlv known, his favour \yitli the king cieated sur- 
prise, oil the accession of that monarch. The secret cor- 
respondence into winch he had entered yvith .lames, and 
which had sensibly contributed to the easy rece|itioii of 
th.it pi Mice in England, laid the foundation 'of Cecil’s cre- 
dit ; ,ind while all his foimerassoci.iles. Sir ^Valler Raleigh, 
J.ord Giey, Loid Cohham, were discountenanced, on ac- 
count of their aniniositv against Essex, as well as for other 
le.isons, this minister was continued in employment, and 
treated uith the frre.itcst confidence and reuaul. 

The capacity of .Tames and his ministers, m negociation, 
yy.as immediately put to trial, on the appearance of ambas- 
.sadons from almost all the princes and stales of EurO|ic, 
in order to congratulate him on his accession, and to form 
with him neyy tieaties and alliances. Beside ministers 
from Venice, Denmark, the Palatinate, Henrv Frederic of 
Nassau, assisted by Barney elt, the pensionnrv of Holland, 
yvas ambassador from the states of the United Provinces. 
Aremberg yvas sent by Archduke .411)011; and Taxis was 
expected m a little time from Spam. But he yvlio most 
excited the attention of the public, both on account of his 
own merit and that of Ins master, was the Marquis of 
Rosni, afterwards Duke of Sully, prime minister and 
favourite of Henrv I\’. of France.’ 

Stole ofEurope When the dominions of the house of Aus- 

tria devolved on Philip TI. all Isiirope yvas 
stiiick yyith terror, lest the power of a family, yvhich had 
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been raised by fortune, should noiv be carried to an im- 
me.asurable height, by the yvisdom and conduct of this 
inon.arch. But never yvere apprehensions found in the 
eypiit to be more groundless. Sloyvyvithout piudence, am- 
bitious yvithout enterprise, false yvithout deceiving any 
body, and letined yvithout any true judgment; such was 
the character of Philip, and such the character yvhich, 
dining his lifetime, and after his death, he impressed on 
the Spanish councils. Revolted or depopulated provinces, 
discontented or indolent inhabitants, yvere the spectacles 
'vhich those dominions, lying m every climate of the globe, 
presented to Philip III. a yveak prince, and to the Duke 
of Lerma, a minister yveak and odious. But though mili- 
tary discipline, yvhich still remained, yvas what alone gay'e 
some appe.arance of life and vigour to that languishing 
body, yet so great was the terror produced by former poyve'r 
and ambition, that the reduction of the house of Austria 
was the object of men’s voyys throughout all the states of 
Christendom. It yvas not perceived, that the French em- 
pire, noyv united in domestic peace, and governed by the 
most heroic and most amiable prince that adorns modem 
story’, yvas become, of itself, a sufticient countei poise to the 
Spanish ’gre.itness. Perhaps, that prince iioyni’snegocu. 
Himself did not perceive it, yvhen he proposed, nous, 
by his minister, a league yvith James, in conjunction yvith 
y enice, the United Provinces, and the noithern croyvns; 
in order to attack the Austrian dominions on every side, 
and depress the exorbitant poyver of that ambitious 
family.* But the genius of the English monarch yvas not 
equal to such vast enterprises The loye of peace yyas his 
ruling passion ; and it yvas bis peculiar felicity', that the 
conjunctures of the times rendered the same object which 
yvas agreeable to him m the highest degree advantageous 
to his people. 

The French ambassador, therefore, yvas obliged to depart 
from these extensive vieyvs, and to concert yvith James the 
means of providing for the safety of the United Provinces : 
nor yv.as this object altogether without its difficulties. The 
king, before Ins accession, bad entertained scruples with 
regard to the revolt of the Loiv Countries ; and being com- 
monly open and sincere,'' he had, on many occasions', gone 
so far ns to give to the Dutch the appellation of rebels ; s 
but having conversed more fully with English ministers 
and courtiers, he found their attachment to that republic so 
strong, and their opinion of common interest so established, 
that he was obliged to sacrifice to politics his sense of jus- 
tice; a quality yvhich, even yvhen erroneous, is respectable 
as well as rare in a monarch. He therefore agreed yvith 
Rosm, to support secretly the states-general, in concert yvith 
the King of France; lest their weakness and despair should 
oblige them to submit to their old master. The articles of 
the treaty yvere feiv and simple. It yvas stipulated, that 
the tyy-o kings should alloyv the Dutch to levy forces in 
their respective dominions ; and should underhand remit 
to that republic the sum of one million four hundred 
thousand livres a year, for the pay of iheve forces : that the 
whole sum should he advanced by the King of France; 
but that the third of it should be deducted from the debt 
due by him to Queen Elizabeth. And if the Spaniard at- 
tacked cither of the princes, they agreed to assist each 
other: Henry yvith a force of ten thousand men, Janies 
yy ith that of six. This treaty, one of the yvisest and most 
equitable concluded bv James during the coiir'-e of his 
reign, yvas more the work of the prince himself, than any 
of his ministers.'' 

Amidst the great tranquillity’, both foreign Raieiqh’s con- 
ami domestic, yvith yvhich tlie nation yvas spirncy. 
blest, nothing could be more surprising than the discovery 
of a conspiracy to subvert the govemniont, and to fix oil 
the throne Arabella Stuart, a near relation of the king’s by 
the f.iniilv of Lenox, and descended equally from Henry 
VII. Every thing remains still mysterious in this con- 
spiracy, and history can give us no clue to unravel it. 
Watson and Clarke, tw’o catholic priests, yvere accused of 
the plot: Lord Grey, a puritan: Lord Cohham, a thought- 
less in.an, of no fixed principle : and Sir Walter Ralei^gh, 
suspected to be of that philosophical sect, yvho yvere then 
extremely rare in England, and yvho have since received 
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the appellation of free-thinkers : tofrellier with these, Mr. 
Broke, brother to' Lord Cobham, Sir Griffin Markham, 
Mr. Copeley, Sir Edward Parham. What cement could 
unite men of such discordant principles in so dangerous a 
combination ; what end they proposed, or what means 
proportioned to an undertaking of this nature, has never 
vet been explained, and cannot easily be imagined. As 
'Raleigh, Grey, and Cobham, were commonly believed, 
after the Queen’s death, to have opposed proclaiming the 
king, till conditions should be made with him ; they were, 
upon tliat account, extremely obnoxious to the court and 
ministry ; and people were apt, at first, to suspect, that the 
plot was merely a contrivance of secretary Cecil, to get 
rid of his old confederates, now become his most invete- 
rate enemies. But the confession as well as trial of the 
criminals, nut the matter beyond doubt.* And though 
no one could find any marks of a concerted enterprise, it 
appealed that men ot furious and ambitious spirits, meet- 
ing frequently together, and believing all the world dis- 
contented, like themselves, had entertained very criminal 
projects, and had even entered, some of them at least, 
into a correspondence with Aremberg, tlie Flemish am- 
bassador, in order to give disturbance to the new set- 
tlement. 

The two priests'- and Broke* were executed : Cobham, 
Grey, and Markliam, were pardoned,™ after they had hud 
their heads upon the block." Raleigh too was reprieved, 
not pardoned ; and he remained in confinement many 
years afterwards. 

It appears from Sully’s Memoirs, that Raleigh secretly 
offered his services to the French ambassador; and we 
may thence presume, that meeting with a repulse from 
that quarter, he had recourse, for the same unwarrantable 
purposes, to the Flemish minister. Such a conjecture we 
are now enabled to form ; but it must be confessed, that, on 
his trial, there appeared no proof of this transaction, nor 
indeed any circumstance which could justify bis condem- 
nation. He was accused by Cobham alone, in a sudden 
fit of passion, upon hearing that Raleigh, when e.xammed, 
had pointed out some circumstances, by which Cobham’s 
guilt might be known and ascerl.iined. Tins accusation 
Cobham' afterwards retracted ; and soon after he re- 
tracted his retractation. Yet upon the written evidence 
of this single witness, a man of no honour or understand- 
ing, and so contradictory in his testimony ; not confronted 
with Raleigh ; not supported by any concurring circum- 
stance ; was tliat great man, contrary to all law and equity, 
found guilty by the jury. His name was at that time 
extremely odious in England ; and every man was pleased 
to give sentence against the capital enemy of Essex, the 
favourite of the people. 

Sir Edward Coke, the famous lawyer, then attorney- 
general, managed the cause for tlie crown, and tliiew out 
on Raleigh such gross abuse, as may be deemed a great 
reflection, not only on his own memory, but even, m some 
degree, on the manners of the age. Traitor, monster, 
viper, and spider of hel4 are the terms which he employs 
against one of the most illustrious men of the kingdom, 
who was under trial for life and fortune, and who defend- 
ed himself with temper, eloquence, and courage.® 

A D icoi occupation of the king was en- 

tirely according to his heart’s content. He 
was employed in dictating magisterially to an assembly 
of divines, concerning points of faith and discipline, and 
in receiving the applauses of these holy men, for his su- 
iierior zeal and learning. The religious disputes between 
the church and the puritans had induced nim to call a 
conference at Hampton-court, on pretence of finding ex- 
pedients which might reconcile both parties. 

Though the seventies of Elizabeth towards the catholics 
had much weakened that party, whose genius was oppo- 
site lo the prevailing spirit of the nation ; like seventies 
had had so little influence on the puritans, who were en- 
couraged by that spirit, that no less than seven hundred 
and fifty clergymen of that party signed a petition to the 
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king on his accession; and many more seemed willing to 
adhere to it.P They all hoped that James, having’re- 
ceived his education in Scotland, and having sometimes 
professed an attachment to the church established there 
would at least abate the rigour of the laws enacted in 
support of the ceremonies, and against puritans; if be 
did not show more particular grace and encouragement 
to that sect. But the king’s disposition had taken strongly 
a contrary bias. The more he knew the puritanical clergy, 
the less favour he bore to them. He had remarked in 
their Scottish brethren a violent turn towards repub- 
licanism, and a zealous attachment to civil liberty; prin- 
ciples nearly allied to that religious enthusiasm with 
wnich they were actuated. He had found, that being 
mostly persons of low birth and mean education, the 
same lofty pretensions which attended them in their fa- 
miliar addresses to their Maker, of whom they believed 
themselves the peculiar favourites, induced them to use 
the utmost freedoms with their earthly sovereign. In 
both capacities, of monarch and of theologian, he had ex- 
perienced the little complaisance which they were dis- 
posed to show him ; whilst they controlled his commands, 
disputed his tenets, and, to his'face, before the whole peo- 
ple, censured his conduct and behaviour. If he had sub- 
mitted to the indignity of courting their favour, he trea- 
sured up, on that account, the stronger resentment against 
them, and was determined to make them feel, in their 
turn, the weight of his authority. Tliough he had often 
met with resistance and faction and obstinacy in the 
Scottish nobility, he retained no ill-will to that order; or 
rather showed them favour and kindness in England, be- 
oiid what reason and sound policy could well justify : 
ut the ascendant which the presbyterian clergy had 
assumed over him was what his monarchical pride could 
never thoroughly digest."! 

He dreaded likewise the popularity which attended 
this order of men in both kingdoms. As useless austeri- 
ties and self-denial are imagined, in many religions, to 
render us acceptable to a benevolent Being, who created 
us solely for happiness, James remarked that the rustic 
severity of tliese clergymen, and ot their whole sect, had 
given them, in the eyes of the multitude, the appearance 
of sanctity and virtue. Strongly inclined himself to 
mirth and' wine and sports of all kinds, he apprehended 
their censure for his manner of life, free and disengaged i 
and, being thus averse, from temper as well as policy, to 
the sect of puritans, he was resolved, if possible, to pre- 
vent its furtner growth in England. 

But It was the character of James’s councils, through- 
out his whole reign, that they were more wise and equit- 
able in their end, than prudent and political in the means. 
Though justly sensible that no part of civil administra- 
tion required greater care or a nicer judgment than the 
conduct of religious parties ; he had not perceived, that, 
in the same proportion as this practical knowledge of 
theology is requisite, the speculative refinements in it are 
mean and even dangerous in a monarch. By entering 
zealously into frivolous disputes, James gave them an air 
of impoitance and dignity which they could not othenviso 
have acquired ; and being himself enlisted in the quarrel, 
he eould no longer have recourse to contempt and ridi- 
cule, the only proper method of appeasing it. The church 
of England had not yet abandoned the rigid doctrines of 
grace and predestination : the puritans had not yet separ- 
ated tliemselves from the church, nor openly renounced 
episcopacy. Though the spirit of the parties was con- 
siderably different, the only appearing sub- ccnferonce at 
jects of dispute were concerning the cross in ii-'mp'on court 
baptism, the ring in marriage, the use of the surplice, and 
the bowing at the name of Jesus. These were the mighty 
questions which were solemnly agitated in the conference 
at Hampton-court between some bishops and dignified 
clergymen on the one hand, and some leaders of the pu- 
ritanical party on the other; the king and his ministers 
being present." 
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j Tlie puritans were here so unreasonable 

as to coin))lain of a partial and unfair nian- 
accment of the dispute; ns if the searcli alter triitli wire 
in anv deirree the object of such conferences, and a eat. did 
indiii erence, .so raic (ten anions; prnate inquireis in phi- 
tos'inhicul (piestions, could ever be expected ainoiu: |irinces 
and prelates, in a tinitlopciil contiotcrsx. The kiiijr, it 
must be conl( ssed, from the bpsuuiin:; nt the (onh ri n<e, 
shotted tile stionecst jiropeiisitt tothe established Lbiirdi, 
and (reipientlt inculcated a maxim, tthicb, though it has 
some foundation, is to be received ttith preat bniitations. 
No Bishop, No Ki.xo. The bishops, in their turn, xx'ere 
very libeial of their praises tottaids the ratal disputant; 
and the Aichbislin|) of Canterlnirv said, that imdouhlalli/ 
Jiis majis/i/ \pitl:i‘ bij the spiciiit ii\s>dm>CL of God's Spir'd. 
A fetv alterations in the lituipt were apieed to, and both 
parties separated tvith mutual dissatislaction. 

It had fieepientlv been the practice of the puritans to 
form certain assemhlies, tt Inch tliej' called ptoplosi/itigs ; 
where alternately, as moved bv the .Spirit, tliey displayed 
their pious zeal in piayers and exhoitations, and raised 
their own enthusiasm, as x\ell :is that of their audience, to 
the hiphest pitch, from that social contapion which has so 
miphty an influence on holy fervours, and fioin the mu- 
tual emulation which arose in those trials of relipious 
eloquence. Such danperous societies had been suppressed 
by Elizabeth ; and the ministers in this conference moved 
the kinp for their revival. But James sharply replied, 
Jf you (dm at a Scottish pi esbi/t( ri/, it agrees as we/l wtt/i 
monarchy as God and the devil. There Jack and Tom 
and IVill ayid Dick .shall meet and censure me and my 
council. Theicforc I leiteraie my former speech : Le Roi 
s’avisera Slay, I pray, for one sci en years bcfin e you dc- 
jmind ; and then, 'if you find me gri 'w pw sic and fat, I 
may perchance hearken unto you. For that government 
wiU keep me m biea/h, and give me work enough. Such 
XX ere the political considerations xvliich determined the 
king in his choice among leligious parties 
A pariMnicnt assembl) HI xvhich James dis- 

jilayed iiis Icariimp and eloquence, xvas one 
that showed more spirit of libeity than appealed among 

Jiarthio Ills bisliops and theologians. The parliament 
xxas now ready to assemble; hemp so long 
delayed on account of the plague, xvhich had broken out 
in London, and raped to such a degree, that above 30,000 
persons are computed to have died of it in a year; though 
the city contained at that time little more than 150,000 
inhabitants. 

The speech xvhich the king made on opening the parlia- 
ment, hilly displays Ins character, and jirox'es him to have 
possessed more knowledge and better parts, than prudence 
or any just sense of decorum and propriety." Though 
few jiroductions of the age surpass this performance either 
in style or matter, it xxants that majestic brevity and le- 
serve xvliicli becomes a king iii his addresses to the great 
council of the nation. It contains, lioxvever, a remarkable 
stroke of candour, xx'here he confesses bis too great facility' 
in yielding to the solicitations of suitors:"’ a fault xvhich 
he promises to correct ; but xvhich adhered to him, and 
distressed him, during the xxhole course of his reign. 

The first business, m xvhich the Commons were engaged, 
xx’as of the utmost importance to the preservation of their 
privileges ; and neither temper nor resolution xvere xvant- 
ing in their conduct of it. 

In the former peiiods of the English gox'ernment, the 
House of Commons xvas of so small weight in the balance 
of the constitution, that little attention had been given, 
either by the croxvn, the jieojile, or the House itself, to 
the choice and continuance of the members. It had been 
usual, after parliaments xvere prolonged beyond one 
session, for the chancellor to exert a discretionary autho- 
rity of issuing nexv xvrits to supjily the place of any mem- 
beis xvhom he judged incapable of attending, cither on 
account of their employment, their sickness, or other 
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impediment. This practice gave that minister, and conse- 
quently the prince, an unlimited jioxxer of modelling at 
plf.isure the lepicsentatixcs of the nation; yet so little 
jealousy had it created, that the Commons, of themselves, 
without .any court influence or intiigue, and coiitr.iry to 
some fornn'i xoles oftluir own, confirmed it in the txventy- 
third of r.liz.ibeth.x At that time, though some mem- 
bcis, whose pi, ices had been sujiplied on account of sick- 
ness, haxing now rccoxercd tlioir health, appealed in the 
House, and cl.unied theirseat; such xvas the authority of 
the chancellor, that merely out of respect to him, his sen- 
tence xxas.idhered to, and the nexv members xveie continued 
III their jilaces. Here a most dangerous prerogative xvas 
conferred 011 the croxvn : but to shoxv the genius of that 
age, or wither the channels m xxhich poxver then lan, the 
croxvn jmt very little value on this authority ; insomuch 
that txvo days afteixvarclsthe chancellor, of himself, resigned 
It back to the Commons, and gave them poxver to judge 
of a particular x'acancy in their House. And xx'heii tl.p 
question concerning the chancelloi’s nexv xvrits xxms again 
brought on the carpet toxvards the end of the session, the 
Commons xvere so little alarmed at the precedent, that, 
though they re.idmitted some old members, xx’hose seats 
had been vacated on account of slight indispositions, yet 
they confirmed the chancellor’s sentence, in instances 
xvhere the distemper appeared to have been dangerous and 
incurable.y Nor did they proceed anv further in vindica- 
tion of their prix’ileges, than to vote, that during the sitting 
of parliament, there do not, at any lime, any writ go out for 
choosing or returning any member without the warrant of 
the House. In Elizabeth’s reign we may remark, and tlie 
reigns preceding, sessions of parliament xvere not usually 
the txvelfth pait so long as the vacations; and during the 
latter, the chancelloi’s power, if he pleased to exert it, 
xvas confirmed, at least left, by this vote, as unlimited and 
uniestramed as ever. 

In a subsequent parliament, the absolute anthoiity of 
the queen xvas exerted in a matter still more open ; and 
began for the first time to give alarm to the Commons. 
Nexv xvrits having been issued by the chancellor xxhen there 
xvas no v.acancy, and a controveisy aiistng ujion that inci- 
dent, the queen sent a message to the House, informing 
them, that it xvere impel tinent for them to deal in such 
matteis. These questions, she said, belonged only to the 
chancellor; and slie had appointed him to confer xvith 
the judges, in order to settle all disputes xvith regard to 
elections. The Commons had the courage, a fexv days 
after, to vote, “ That it xvas a most perilous jireccdent, 
xvhere txvo knights of a county xxere duly elected, if any 
nexv xvrit should issue out for a second election, xvithout 
order of the House itself; that the discussing and adjudg- 
ing of this and such like differences belonged only to the 
House; and that there should be no message sent to the 
lord chancellor, not so much as to inquire what he had 
done in the matter, because it xx-as conceived to be a mat- 
ter derogatory to the jiower and privilege of the House.’’-^ 
This is the most considerable, and almo.st only, instance 
of parliamentary liberty xvhich occurs during the reign of 
that princess. 

Outlaxx’s, xvhether on account of debts or crimes, had 
been declaied by the judges" incapable of enjoying a seat 
in the House, xvhere they must themselx’es be laxvgix'ers; 
but this opinion of the judges had been frequently over- 
ruled. I find, hoxx’ever, in the case of Vaughan,’’ xxho 
xvas questioned for an outlaxxTy, that, having pioved all Ins 
debts to have been contiacted by suretiship, and to have 
been, most of them, honestly compounded, he xxas alloxv- 
ed, on account of these favourable circumstances, to keep 
his seat : xvhich plainly supposes that, otherwise, it xvould 
have been vacated, on account of the outlaxvry." 

When .lames summoned this parliament, he issued a 
pioclamation ; 'I in xvhich, among many general advices, 
which, like a kind tutor, he bestoxx-ed on his people, he 
strictly enjoins them not to choose any outlaxv for their 

mons, aftei preat Hebate, oxpres«;ly vnfed, that a porson oiillav rtl miebt 
beeJf'Cted. D’Ewi-s. p. 5Ub But’ as tlip matter bad been imicb contcsttil, 
the kmp mipbt flunk tlie \ote ot the llnnsc no Ia« , and nufibt esttein Ins 
own decision ol inoreueiplit than fbens. ^Ve ma\ aUo sup[)osp that he 
w.is not acqn.un’ul wilb fins Queen Bhr.d'eili m her speech lo lier 

last paihament (ompl.nned of their adnntliny uiiti.ixts, and repiesentsthat 
condiu t of the House as a fjreat abuse, 
d Jan. 11, ICOI. iner, tom. p. 5G1. 
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ropresentative. And he adds : If any pei'son take xipori 
him the place of knight, citizen, or burgeii, not being My 
elected, according to the taws and statutes in that bejiatj 
provided, and according to the purport, effect, and true 
miunirig of this our proclamation, then every person so 
offending to be fined or imprisoned for the same. A pro- 
clamation here was plainly pnt on the same footin» with 
rt law, and that in so delicate a point, as the rii'ht of elec- 
tions : most alarminft circumstances, had there not been 
rea-on to believe that this measure, being entered into so 
early in the king’s reign, proceeded more from precipita- 
tion and mistake, than from any serious design of invad- 
iiiL’ the privileges of parliament.'^ 

Sir Francis Goodwin was chosen member for the county 
of Bucks ; and his return, as usual, was made into chan- 
cerv. The chancellor, pronouncing him an outlaw, va- 
cated his seat, and issued writs for a new election.^ Sir 
John Fortescue was chosen in his place by the county. 
But the first act of the House was to reverse the chancel- 
lor’s sentence, and restore Sir Francis to his seat. At the 
king’s suggestion, the Lords desired a conference on the 
subject ; but were absolutely refused by the Commons, as 
the question entirely regarded their own privileges.^ The 
Commons, hovv*ever, agreed to make a remonstrance to 
the king bv the mouth of their speaker; in which they 
maintained, that though the returns were by form made 
into chancery, yet the sole right of judging with regard to 
elections belonged to the House itself, not to the chan- 
cellor.'* James was not satisfied, and ordered a conference 
between the House and the judges, whose opinion in this 
case was opposite to that of the Commons. This confer- 
ence, he said, he commanded as an absolute king;' an 
epithet, we are apt to imagine, not very grateful to English 
ears, but one to which they had already been somewhat 
accustomed from the mouth of Elizabkli.*' He added. 
That all their privileges acre derividfirom this grant, and 
hoped they would not turn them agaiiist him a sentiment 
which, from her conduct, it is certain that princess had 
also entertained, and which was the reigning principle of 
her courtiers and ministers, and the spring of all her ad- 
ministration. 

The Commons were in some perplexity. Their e\es 
were now opened, and they saw the consequences of that 
power which had been assumed by the chancellor, and to 
which their predecessors had, in some instances, blindly 
.submitted. By this course, said a member, the free elec- 
tion of the counties is taken away, and none shall be chosen 
but s'wh as shall please the king and council. Let us, there- 
fore, with fortitude, understanding, and sincerity, seek to 
maintain our privilege. This cannot be construed any con- 
tempt in us, but merely a maintenance of our common rights, 
which our ancestors have left us, and which it is just and fit 
for us to transmit to our posterity. Another said," This 

e The DnV-e of Sully tells us, tliat Jt v.ns a maxim of Tames, that no 
prince, in ilie first year of Ins leign, should bemii nii> considerabl** under 
takin" : a maxim reasonable in itself, and \er> <uiilal»le to Ins cautions, not 
to say timid, character. The tacilit> uith which lie departeil from this 
pretension, is another proof that his mpanin? «as innocent. Hut had the 
priMleyes ot parliament been at that lime exactly ascertained, or ro>al 
fKinet fully litinled, could such an imacination eNerliace been entertained 
by him, as to lliink that his proclamations could regulate parliamentary 
elections’' f Wmwootl, \ol. n. p. 18, 10 

g’ .lourn. Cfith iVIarch, TfiOl. h loiirn 'kl April. Ifi04. 

I .Sir Charles Cornwallis, the Tint's ambassador at IVIadnd, when press- 
ed bv the Duke of I erma to enter into a league with Spam, said to that 
minister : Though his majesty u.as an absolute king., and therefore not hound 
to gti e an account to any, of his actions ; yet that *o gractout and regardful 
a prince he K/if of the loie and contentmait of his ouii subjects, as / asxured 
rryself he zcouldnot think it fit to do any thing of so great conseguence mthout 
acgnnmttng themxcith hxs nitentums. Winwood,sol ii p. C2C. SirWalter 
]ta!ci£»h lias this passape in the pieface to his History of the Worhl 
Philip \ ].hy stiong hand and mam force, attempted to make himself not ontg 
an absolute monarch over the 'Netherlands, like unto the Kings and monarchs 
if Lngland and I'rancc, but Turk-lile, to tread under his feet all their na- 
tural and fundamental la-js, prnileges, and ancient rights. V/e meet wiih 
this passage in Sii John Da\is’s Question concerninp Impositions, p. iGl. 
“ 1 lius we see by this comparison, that the Kinp ot Dnpland doth lay tint 
his little fineer upon his subjects, w hen other princes aiul states do lay 
their hia^j loins U[)on tlieir people. What is the reason of this difference * 
I roni w lienee corneth it ^ Assui tdly not from a different |>ower or prero- 
gative : toi the King of Enclaml is as absolute a monarch as anv emperor 
or king in the world, and halli asmanv prerogatives incident to his crown.*' 
Coke, in Caw dry’s case, says, “ that bv the ancient laws of tins realm. 
I’nsland is an absolute empire and monarchy ; and fliat the kmc isfuinisherl 
with plenaiy ana entire power, prerogative, and jurisdiction, and is 
‘Jiipreme governor over all persons within this realm ” Spencer, speakintr 
ot some grants of the I'nglish kings to the Irish corporation, says, “ AH 
whi<h, though at the time of their fust grant tlicv weie tolerable, and 
]iorhap5 reasonable, yet now are most unieasoiialde an<l inconvenient 
Jlnt all thece will Ciisily be cut off, with tlic supeiior power of her 
m<t)cst> ’s jircrogative, against which her own grants are not to he pleaded 
«)r enforced.” .Stale of Ireland, p. 1.537. tflii. ITOo. The Same author, m 
p. IfiGo, pioposes a plan for the civilization ot heUnJ ; that the queen 


may he called a quo warranto to seize all our liberties. A 
chancellor, added a third, by this course may cull a pai lia- 
ment consisting of what persons he pleu'cs. Any suggestion, 
by any person, may be the cause of sending a new writ. Jt 
is come to tins plain question, whether the chancery or pur- 
liamcnt ought to have authority. ° 

Notwitlistandin" this vvatcliful spirit of liberty wlutli 
now appeared in the Commons, their deference for ma|e.sty 
was so great that they appointed a committee to confer 
with the judges before the king and counsel. There the 
question of law began to appear in James’s eves a little 
more doubtful than-Tie had hitherto imagined it; and in 
order to extricate himself with some honour, he proposed 
that both Goodwin and Fortescue should be set aside, and 
a writ be issued, by warrant of the House, for anew election. 
Goodwin gave his consent, and the Commons embraced 
the expedient; but m such a manner, that while they 
showed their regard for the king, they secured for the fu- 
ture the free possession of their seats, and the right which 
they claimed of judging solely in their own elections and 
returns.P 

A power like this, so essential to the exercise of all their 
other powers, themselves so essential to public liberty, can- 
not fairly be deemed an encioachment in the Commons ; 
but must he regarded an inherent privilege, happily rescued 
from that ambiguity which the negligence of some former 
parliaments had thrown upon it. 

At the same time the Commons, in the case of Sir 
Thomas Shirley, esubhshed their power of punishing, as 
well the persons at whose suit any member is arrested, as 
the officers who either ariest or detain him. Their assert- 
111 !; of this privilege admits of the same reflection s _ 

About this period, the minds of men throughout Europe, 
especially m England, seem to have undergone a general, 
hut insensible, revolution. Though letters had been n- 
vived in tlie preceding nse, they were chiefly cultivated by 
those of sedentary professions; nor had they, till now, 
begun to spread themselves, m any degree, among men of 
the world. Arts, both mechanical’ and liberal, were every 
day receiving great improvements. Navigation had ex- 
tended itself over the whole globe. Travelling was secure 
and agreeable. And the general system of politics m 
Eurofie was become more enlarged and compiehensive. 

In consequence of this universal fermentation, the ideas 
of men enlaieed themselves on all sides; and the several 
constituent parts of the Gothic governments, which seem 
to have lam long inactive, began every where to operate 
and encroach on each other. On the continent, where the 
necessity ol discipline had begotten standing armies, the 
princes commonly established an unlimited authority, and 
overpowered, by force or intncue, the Iiheilies of the 
people. In England, the love of freedom, which, unless 
checked, flourishes extremely m all liberal natures, ac- 

shouM create a provost marslial in every county, who might ride about 
vv «lh < i.;ht 01 ten lollovvers in search ot stranglers ainl v^igabonris, the 
first lime he catches an> , he may punish them more liglilly h> the stm ks , 
the second time hy vvlnppinc , but the tliiici tune lie niav hang (hem vviih- 
oiit (rial or process on the first bough • .md he thinks, tlial this autlioiify 
may more sately be intrusted to the provost-niarsiMl than to the slieritl , 
because Hie latter magistrate liaMng a profit by the escheats of felons, 
nia> bf tempted to hang innocent persons. Here a real absolute, or rather 
iitspotic, power 15 pointed out, and we inaj inter from all these passages, 
eitlier that the word absolute bore a different sense from what it docs at 
present, Ol that men’s ideas of the Englisli as well as Irish government 
were then difierent. Ihis latter inference seemsjuster. Jhewoid, being 
derived from the Trench, bore alwavs the same sense as in |I at language. 
An absolute inonarthj ,in Charles l.'s answer to the nineteen propositions, 
is opposed to a limited ; andlheKingof Lngland is acknow ledged not (o lie 
absolute so iniicfi hatl matters ihanged even before tlie civil war In Sir 
! lohn Torbscue’s titalise of absolute and hmite«l monarcbv, a book writ 
I ten in Ihertign of Edward the IVth, Hie wonj absolute is takenm the same 
j sense as at present , and llie government of England is also said not to he 
absolute. 1 hey w ere the princes of the house ot 1 ndor chiefly w lio intro- 
timed (hat administiation, which had the appearance of absolute govern- 
ment. 1 lie pnncea before them w’ere restrained by the barons, as those 
after them h) the House of Commons. J lie people had, properly speak- 
ing, little liberty in either of these ancient governmtnis, but least in the 
more ancient. k Camden, in Kennet, p STG. 

1 Jouin 2Uth March, 5th April, 1604. m Journ. .K)th IMarch, 1004. 

n Id. ibid. o I‘l Hiid. 

p Even tins parliament, which showed so much spirit and good sense in 
(he affair of Goodwin, made a stiange concession to the ciovvn, in their 
fourth session. Toby Mathews, a member, liad been banished by order of 
tlie council upon direction from his majesty . T he parliament not only 
acquiested in this arhitrdr> proceeding, but issued w i its for a new election. 
Such novices were tlie> as vet m the principles of liberty ' oee lourn. 14 
I'eb. 1609. Mathews was banished h> the king, on account of his change 
of religion (n popery, T he king had an indulgence to those who had been 
edutaUd catholics, but could not t'ear the new converts. It was probably 
the animosity Of the Commons against the papists, which made them acqui- 
esce 111 this preeedent, without reflecting on tlieconseauences' ihe jealousy 
ot libeity, though roused, was notjet tlioroughly enliglitened. 

q Journ. 6th and 7th ^iaJ , 1604. 
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quired new force, and was regulated by more enlarged 
views, suitable to that cultivated understanding which 
became eveiy day more common among men of birth and 
education. A familiar acquaintance with the piecious re- 
mains of antiquity excited, m eveiy generous bieast, a 
passion for a limited constitution, and begat an emulation 
of those manly virtues, winch the Greek and Itoman au- 
thors, by such animating examples, as ueil as pathetic 
expiessions, recommend to us. The severe thougli popu- 
lar government of Elizabeth had confined this rising spirit 
within very narrow bounds : but when a new and a foreign 
family succeeded to the throne, and a pi nice less dreaded 
.and less beloied, symptoms immediately appealed of a 
more free and independent genius in the nation. 

Happily, this prince jiossesscd ncithei sufficient capacity 
to jierccne the alteration, nor siilficient art and vigour to 
check It in its early adrances. Jealous of regal, because 
consc.ous ol little personal, authority, he had established 
within his own mind a speculative system of absolute go- 
vernment, 11111011 lew of his subjects, he believed, and 
none but traitors and rebels, would make any scruple to 
admit. Gn whichever side he cast his eye, every thing 
concurred to encourage his piejudices. When lie com- 
paied himself with the other Iiereditary sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, he imagined, that as he bore the same rank, he was 
entitled to equal (irerogatives ; not considering the inno- 
vations lately introduced by them, and the military force 
by which tlieir authority was supported. In England, 
that power, almost unlimited, whicli had been exercised 
for above a centuiy, especially during the late reign, he 
ascribed solely to royal birth and title; not to the pru- 
dence and spirit of the monarchs, nor to the conjunctures 
of the times. Even the opposition which he had struggled 
with in Scotland encouraged him still further in his fa- 
vourite notions ; while he there saw, that the same resist- 
ance which opposed regal authority, violated all law and 
order, and made way, either for the ravages of a barbarous 
nobility, or for the more intolerable insolence of seditious 
preachers. In his own (lerson, therefore, he thought all 
legal power to be centred, by an hereditary and a divine 
right : and this opinion might have pioved dangerous, if 
not fatal, to liberty, had not the firmness of the persuasion, 
and Its seeming cMdence, induced him to trust solely to 
his right, without making the smallest provision, either of 
force 01 politics, in order to support it. 

Such were the opposite dispositions of parliament and 
prince, at the commencement of the Scottish line ; dispo- 
sitions just beginning to exist and to appear in the parlia- 
ment,' iiut thoroughly established and openly avowed on 
the part of the prince. 

Tiie spirit and judgment of the House of Commons ap- 
peared, not only in defence of their own privileges, but 
also in their endeavour, though at tins time in vain, to free 
trade fiom those shackles which the high exerted preroga- 
tive, and even, m this respect, the ill-judged tyranny, of 
Elizabeth, had imposed upon it. 

James had aheady, of his own accord, called in and an- 
nulled all the numerous patents for monopolies yvlnch had 
been granted by his predecessor, and yvliich extremely 
fettered everv species of domestic industry : but the exclu- 
sive companies still remained ; another species of mono- 
poly, by yvlnch almost all foieign trade, excejit that to 
France, was brought into the hands of a feiv rapacious 
engrossers, and all prospect of future improvement in 
commerce was for ever sacrificed to a little temporary ad- 
I'antage of the sovereign These companies, though arbi- 
trarily elected, had carried their privileges so far, that 
almost all the commerce of England was centred in 
London ; and it appears that the customs of that port 

r At that time men of genius and of enlarged minds had adopted the 
principles of Iibeity, whicli were as yet pietty much unknown to the 
generality of tlie people. Sir Matthew Hales h.ts publishcil a lemonstiance 
against the king's conduct towards the parlunient during this session i he 
remonstrance is draw n with great torce ot rc^isnninif and spirit ot liberty , 
and was (he production of Sir I rancis Bacon and Sir 12dwiii Sand>5» two 
men ot the greatest parts and knowledge iii England. It is drawn ni the 
iiame of the Commons ; but as there is no huit of it in the .Journals, we 
must conclude either that tlie authors, sensible that the strain ol the piece 
WHS much beyond the principles ot tlie age, h.a<l not ventured to present »t 
to the House, or that it had been for that reason rijectetl. 'I he <iignitv and 
authority ot the Comnious are stronjilv insisttd upon in this remonstrance, 
an<l It IS tliere sanl, that their submission to the ill treatment which the^' 
recei\ ed till! mg the latter jiart ot Hizaheth’s leign. had pioccedetl from 
thejr tenderness towards her age and her sex. But tlie authors are mistaLeii 


amounted to 110,000/. a year, yvbile those of all tiie king- 
dom beside yielded only seventeen thousand.* Nay, tlie 
whole trade of London yvas confined to about two hun- 
dred citizens,' who yvere easily enabled, by combining 
among themselves, to fix yvliatever juice they pleased both 
to the exports and imports of the nation. The committee 
appointed to consider this enormous grievance, one of the 
greatest yvlnch yve read of in English story, insist on it as 
a fact well knoyvn and avoyved, hoyvever contrary to pre- 
sent received opinion, that shipping and seamen had in- 
'-ensib!) decayed during all the preceding reign." And 
though nothing be more common than complaints of the 
decay of trade, ey'en during the most flouiishiiig periods; 
yet IS this a consequence yvhich might naturally result 
from such arbitrary establishments, at a time yvhen the 
commerce of all the other nations of Eurojie, except tliat 
of Scotland, enjoyed full libeityand indulgence. 

While the Commons yyere thus attempting to give 
liberty to the trading part of the nation, they also endea- 
voured to free the landed property from the burden of 
w.ardships,"' and to lemove those remains of the feudal 
tenures under yvlnch the nation still laboured. A just re- 
gard yvas slioyyn to the croyvn in the conduct of this affair; 
nor yvas the remedy sought for, considered as a matter of 
riirht, but merely of grace and fay our. The profit yvlnch 
the king leaped, both from yyards and from respite of 
homage, was estimated : and it yvas intended to compound 
for these prerogatives by a secure and independent 
revenue. But after some debates in the House, and some 
conferences yvith the Lords, the affair yvas found to con- 
tain more difficulties than could easily, at that time, be 
surmounted ; and it yvas not then brought to any con- 
clusion. 

The same fate attended an attempt of a like nature, to 
free the nation from the burden of purveyance. This 
prerogative had been much abused by the jrarveyois;* 
and the Commons shoyved some intention to ofl'er the king 
fifty thousand jiounds a year for the abolition of it. 

Another affair of the utmost consequence yyas brought 
before the parliament, yvliere the Commons shoyved’ a 
irreater spirit of independence than any true judgment of 
national interest. The union of the two kingdoms yvas 
zealously and even impatiently urged by the kniL'.x He 
justly regarded it as the peculiar felicity of his reign, that 
he had terminated the bloody animosities of these hostile 
nations, and had reduced tlie yvhole island under one 
government ; enjoying tranquillity yvithin itself, and secu- 
rity from all foreign invasions. He hoped, that yyhile Ins 
subjects ofbotli kingdoms reflected on past disasters, be- 
sides regarding his person as infinitely precious, they yvould 
entertain the strongest desire of securing themseh'es against 
the return of like calamities, by a thorough union of layvs, 
parliaments, and privileges. He considered not, that this 
very reflection operated, as yet, in a contrary manner on 
men’s prejudices, and kept alive that mutual hatred be- 
tyveen the nations, yvhich had been carried to the greatest 
extremities, and required time to allay it. The more 
urgent the king appeared in promoting so useful a measure, 
the more backward yvas the English parliament in con- 
curring yvith him ; yvhile they ascribed bis excessive zeal 
to that partiality in favour of liis ancient subjects, of yvhich 
they thought, that, on other occasions, they had reason to 
complain. Tlieir complaisance for the king, therefore, 
carried them no further than to appoint forty-four English 
to meet yvith thirty-one Scottish commissioners, in order 
to deliberate concerning the terms of a union ; but yvith- 
out any poyver of making advances toyvards the establisli- 
ment of it.' 

The same spirit of independence, and perhaps not better 

m these facts : for the House received and siil'niitted to as bad treatmmt 
in the bepinninj; and middle ot that reiiiii Ihe j’oveinnient was equally 
arbitraiN in Mrti>’s reiiin, in Ptlward's, and in Ilany the I lyhth and 
Sevcntlrs. And tlie lurtlier we yo liack into lnsti)r> , tliouith there might 
be more of a certain iriejrular kind ot liberty ^mony: tlie barons, tlie Com- 
mons were still ot less authority . 

s Journ. 21 May, It'KLl. t Id. Ibid. 

u A remonstrance tioni tlie Trinity-house, in lf.02, sajs.tbat in a little 
above twehe >ears alter 1580, the sluppiiiL' and number ot seamen in Eiiir- 
land decayed about a thud. Anelescv’s happ> luture State ot Eniiland^ 
p. 128, from Sir Julius Ccesar’s Collections. See Journ. 21 Ma>. ]604. 

w louin. 1 June, 16(U. 

X Jouin. SO April, 1604. 

y Journ. 21 April. 1 Maj , 160-1. Parliamentary History, \ol, v. j), pi, 

z Journ. 7 Jui.e, IC04. Kemiet, p. 57 
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judiimPTit, appeared in the House of Commons when the 
question of supply was brought before them, by some 
members attaebed to the court. In vain was it urged, that 
thoiurh the hing recei'ed a supply which had been voted 
to Elizabeth, and which had not been collected before her 
death ; yet he found it burdened with a debt contracted 
by the queen, equal to the full amount of it : that peace 
was not yet thoroughly concluded with Spain, and that 
Ireland was still expensive to him: that on his journey 
from Scotland, amidst such a concourse of people, and on 
that of the queen and royal family, he had expended con- 
siderable sums : and that as tlie courtiers had looked for 
greater liberalities from the prince on his accession, and 
had imposed on bis generous nature ; so the prince, in his 
turn, would expect, at the beginning, some mark of duty 
and attachment from his people, and some consideration of 
bis necessities. No impression was made on the House 
of Commons by these topics ; and the majority appeared 
fully determined to reject all supply. 'I'he burden of 
government, at that time, lay surprisingly light upon the 
people : and that very reason, which to us, at this distance, 
may seem a motive of generosity, %vas the real cause why 
the parliament was, on all occasions, so remarkably frugal 
and reserved. They were not, as yet, accustomed to open 
their purses in so libeial a manner as their successors, in 
order to supply the wants of their sovereign ; and the 
smallest demand, however requisite, appeared in their eyes 
unreasonable and exorbitant. The Commons seem also to 
have been desirous of reducing the crown to still further 
necessities, by their refusing a bill, sent down to them by 
the Lords, for entailing the crown lands for ever on the 
king’s heirs and successors.'' The dissipation made by 
Elizabeth had probably taught James the necessity of this 
law, and shown them the advantage of refusing it. 

In order to cover a disappointment with regard to supply, 
which might bear a bad construction both at home and 
abroad, James sent a message to the House,*' in which he 
told them, that he desired no supplv ; and he was very for- 
ward in refusing what was never ofiered him. Soon after, 
■thjuiy proros'-ted tbe parliament, not without 
‘ ‘ discovering, in his speech, visible marks of 

dissatisfaction. Even so early in his reign, he saw reason 
to make public complaints of the restless and encroaching 
spirit of the puritanical party, and of the malevolence with 
which they endeavoured to' inspire the Commons. Nor 
were his complaints without foundation, or the puritans 
without interest; since the Commons, now finding them- 
selves free fiom the arbitrary government of Elizabeth, 
made application for a conference with the Lords, and 
presented a petition to the king ; the purport of both 
which was, to procure, in favour of the puritans, a relaxa- 
tion of the ecclesiastical laws." The use of the surplice, 
and of the cross in baptism, is there chiefly complained 
of ; but the remedy seems to have been expected solely 
from the king's dispensing power.** In the papers which 
contain this application and petition, we may also see 
proofs of the violent animosity of the Commons against 
the catholics, together with the intolerating spirit of that 
assembly.** 

Pf.,ceMiih This summer the peace with Spain was 
Slum. finally concluded, and was' signed by the 
iiiih Aug. Spanish ministers at London. f In the con- 
ferences previous to this treaty, the nations were found to 
have so few claims on each other, that, except on account 
of the support given by England to the Low Country 
provinces, the war might appear to have been continued 
more on account of personal animosity between Philip 
and Elizabeth, than any contrariety of political interests 
between their subjects. Some articles in the treaty, which 

a Parliamentary History, vol. v. p. 10«. b .lourii. 56 Iiine, 1601 

< laH liotlerie, tfie rrencli HmbrissdtJor, sajs. that the House ol Cuniinons 
was coin |)Ojfd mostly of puritans, \ol. i. p. HI. 

fl ParlMniHntary History, vol. v. p. Qi’,, U)0 

e 1 Ins parliament passed an a(t ot recnunitioii of the king’s title in the 
most ample terms. 'J hey recognised and acknowledL’id.lliat iinineiliately 
upon the chsstdiiMon and decease of Eli/abeth, late Queen ot t’.i)glanil,llie 
impfiial ciovvn thereof ditl, by uilieient hircliiij'lit and lawful and uii- 
douhteil succession, destentl ainl tome to Ins most excellent majesty , as 
bems lineallv , justly, ainl lawfully next and sole heir ot tlie blood ro>al 
ot fins realm. 1 James Leap. i. '1 he puritans. tlioiigh then prevalent, did 
not think profier to dispute tins great constitutional point. In the rccog> 
nition of Queen 1 lizafiefli, the p.uliament declares, that the queen’s high- 
ness 15. and in veiy deed and ot most mere right ouglit to be, by the laws 
ot God and by the laws and statutes ot this realm, our mocit lawful and 
2 K 


seemed prejudicial to the Dutch commonwea'th, weie 
never executed by the king; and as the Spaniards made 
no complaints on that head, it appeared that, by secret 
agreement, the king had expressly reserved the power of 
sending assistance to the Hollanders.^ The constable of 
Castile came into England to ratify the peace ; and on 
the part of England, the Earl of Hertford was sent into 
the Low Countries for the same purpose, and the Earl of 
Nottingham, high admiral, into Spain. The train of the 
latter was numerous and splendid ; and the Spaniards, it 
is said, were extremely surprised, when they beheld the 
blooming countenances and graceful appearance of the 
English, whom their bigotry, inflamed by the priests, had 
represented as so many monsters and infernal demons. 

Though England, by means of her naval force, was 
perfectly secure during the latter years of the Spanish war, 
James showed an impatience to put an end to hostilities; 
and soon after his accession, before anv terms of peace 
were concerted, or even proposed by Spain, he recalled 
all the letters of marque*' which had been granted by 
Queen Elizabeth. Archduke Albert had made some 
advances of a like nature,' which invited the king to take 
tins friendly step. But what is remarkable; m James’s 
proclamation for that purpose, he plainly supposes, that, 
as be had himself, while King of Scotland, always lived 
in anntv with Spain, peace was attached to his person, 
and that merely by Ins accession to the crown of England, 
without any articles of treaty or agreement, he had ended 
the war between the kingdoms.** This ignorance of the 
law of nations may appear surprising in a prince, who 
was thirtv-six years of age, and who bad reigned from hi? 
infancy ; did we not consider that a King of Scotland, 
who lives in close friendship with England, has few trans- 
actions to manage witli foreign princes, and has little 
opportunity of acquiring experience. Unhappily for 
James, Ins timidity, bis prejudices, bis indolence, liis love 
of amusement, particularly of bunting, to wliicli be was 
much addicted, ever prevented him from making any 
progress in the knowledge or practice of foreign politics, 
and in a little time diminished that regard which all the 
neighbouring nations bad paid to England during the 
reign of his predecessor.* 


CHAP. XLVI. 

Gimpowtlpi consinracv — A parliament — Trure betwixt ‘^pam and the 
Hniiitl Pi«' Hires — A parliaintiit — Dcdth ot the 1 reneb King — Armini- 
anisni — Slate of Irelauci. 

W E are now to relate an e\*ent, one of the ^ ^ ^ 
most memorable that history has conveyed 
to posterity, and containing at once a singular proof both 
of the strength, and weakness of the human mind ; its 
widest departure from morals, and most steady attachment 
to religious prejudices. It is the Gwipowdri’ treason of 
winch I speak; a fact as certain as it appears incredible. 

The Roman catholics had expected great Gunpou'fler 
favour and indulgence on the accession of conspn.cy 
James, both as he was descended from Mary, whose life 
they believed to have been sacrificed to their cause, and as 
he himself, m his early youth, was imagined to have shown 
some partiality towards them, which nothing, they thought, 
but interest and necessity had since restrained. It is pre- 
tended, that he had even entered into positive engagements 
to tolerate tiieir religion, as soon as lie should mount the 
throne of England; whether their credulity had interpreted 

riffbliul sovereicn, liege lafly an»l qiirrn, A;r. It appears llien, that if 
King James's rfiuinff rtpht be not mentioned bs parliament, the omission 
(aine merely from ebanoe, and beraiise that phrase did not occur to the 
compiler ot the recognition ; Ins title being plainly tin same with that of 
Ins pieilccessor, who was allow ed to liave a diiine i igbt. 
f ltvmer,tnm. xvi. p. 5P5, -Vc . , 

g Winwoncl, vol. ii p CT. .130. cf In this respect lames s peace 

was more liononralile than that whicli Henry I V. himself made with .Spam. 
J Ills latter piiuce stipulated not to assist the Dutch, ami the supplies, 
which he set r6tl> sent them, were m direct t onti a\ ention to the treaty, 
h 23d of June, 1603 i Grofn Ariiial lib. 12. 

k Sec proclamations during the first seven yeais or K. James. Win- 

woofl, vol. 11 . p. 65 „ , 

1 Memoires de la Boderie, vol. i. p. C4. 181. 195. 21<. 30.. vol. ii. p. 
244. 278. 
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in this sense some obliging expressions of the king s, or 
that he had employed such an artifice, in order to render 
them favourable to his title.“ Very soon they discovered 
their mistake ; and were at once surprised and enraged to 
find James, on all occasions, express his intention of 
strictly executing the laws enacted against them, and of 
persevering in all the rigorous measures of Ehrabeth. 
Catesby, a gentleman of good parts and of an ancient ' 
family, first thought of a most extraordinary mtthod of 
revenge; and he opened his intention to Piercy, a descend- 
ant of the illuslnous house of Noithumberland. In one 
of their conversations with legard to the distressed con- 
dition of the catholics, Piercy, having liioken into a saUy 
of passion, and nieiitioiicd assassinating the king, Catesby 
took the oppoi trinity of revealing to liim a nobler and 
more extensive jilan of treason, which not only included 
a sure execution of vengeance, but afibided some hopes of 
restoring the catholic religion in England. In vain, said 
he, would yon put an end to the king’s life : he has chil- 
dren, who would succeed both to his ciown and to jus 
maxims of government. In vain would you extinguish 
the xvhole roval family : the nobility, the gentry, the par- 
liament, are all infected with the same heresy, and could 
raise to the throne another )irince and another family, xvho, 
besides their hatred to our religion, xvould be animated 
with revenge for the tragical death of their predecessors. 
To serve any good purpose, we must destroy, at one blow, 
the king, the royal family, the Lords, the Commons; and 
bury all our enemies in one common rum. Happily, they 
aie all assembled on the first meeting of the parliament ; 
.yid afford us the opportunity of glorious and useful 
vengeance. Great preparations will not be requisite. A 
few of us, combining, may run a mine below the hall in 
which they meet ; and choosing the very moment when 
the king harangues both Houses, consign over to destruc- 
tion these determined foes to all piety and religion. 
Meanwhile, we ourselves standing aloof, safe and unsus- 
pected, shall triumph in being the instruments of divine 
wrath, and shall behold with pleasure tliose sacrilegious 
■walls, in which w'ere passed the edicts for pioscnbinc our 
church and butchering onr children, tossed into a thou- 
sand fragments ; while their impious inhabitants, meditat- 
ing, perhaps, still now persecutions against us, pass from 
flames above to flames below, theie for ever to endure the 
torments due to tlieir offences.'’ - o i 

Piercy was charmed with this project of Catesby; and 
they agreed to communicate tlio matter to a few more, 
and among the rest to Thomas Winter, whom they sent 
over to Plunders in quest of Fawkes, an officer in the 
Spanisli seivice, with wliose zeal and courage they xvere 
all thoroughly acquainted. When they enlisted any new 
conspirator, in order to hind him to secrecy, they always, 
tonether xvith an oath, employed the communion, the most 
sacred rite of tlieir religion ' And it is remarkable, that 
no one of tliese pious devotees ever entertained tlie least 
compunction with regard to the ciuel massacre uhich they 
projected, of whatever was great and eminent in the nation. 
Some of them only were startled by tlie reflection, tliat of 
necessity many catholics must be present ; as spectators or 
attendants on the king, or as having seats in the House of 
Peers : but Tesmond; a Jesuit, and Garnet, superior of 
that order in England, removed these scruples, and showed 
them how the interests of religion required that the inno- 
cent should here be sacrificed with the guilty. 

All this passed in tlie spring and summer of the year 
1604 ; when tlie conspirators also hired a house m Piercy's 
name, adjoining to tliat in which the parliament was to 
assemble. Towards the end of that year they began their 
operations. That they miglii be less interrupted, and give 
less suspicion to the neighhonrhood, they carried in store 
of piovisions with tliem, and never desisted from their 
labour. Obstinate in tlieir purpose, and confirmed by 
pn.ssion, by principle, and by mutual exhortation, they little 
feared death in comparison of a disappointment; and 
havinir provided arms, together with the instruments of 
their labour, tliey resolved there to perish m case of a dis- 
covery« Tlieir perseverance advanced the 

A D. 1605. . and they soon pieiced the wall, though 

a stale Trials, rol. ii. p, 201, "02, COS. Winwoo,!, \ol ii. p. 49. 
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three yards in thickness ; but on approaching tiie other side, 
thev weie somewhat startled at hearing a noise which they 
knew not liow to account for. Upon inquiry, they found 
that it came from the vault below the House of Lords ; 
that a magazine of coals had been kept tbeie ; and that, as 
the coals were selling off, the vault xvould be let to the high- 
est bidder. The opportunitv was immediately seized ; the 
’place hired by Piercy ; tliirl>-six barrels of povvder lodged 
in It; tlie whole covered up with faggots and billets; the 
doors of the cellar boldly flung oiien ; and every body 
admitted, as if it contained nothing dangerous. 

Confident of success, they now began to look foiiwwd, 
and to plan the remaining part of their jiroject. llie king, 
the queen, Prince Henry, weie nil expected to be piesent 
at the opening of parliament. Tiie duke, by leason ot ms 
tender age, wonhi be absent i and it was resolved, that 
Pieicy should seize him, or assassinate him. Tlie Princess 
Elizabeth, a cliild likewise, was kept at I.ord Hanmgtoii s 
house in Warwickshire ; and Sir Everard Digby, Rook- 
wood, Grant, being let into the conspiracy, engaged to 
assemble their friends, on pretence of a hunting raatcli, and 
seizing that princess, immediately to proclaim her queen. 
So transported were they witli rage against their adversaries, 
and so charmed with the prospect of revenge,^ that they 
forgot all care of their own safety ; and trusting to the 
general confusion which must result fiom so unexpected a 
blow, tliey foresaw not. that the fury of the people, now 
unrestrained by any authority, must have turned against 
them, and would probably have satiated itself, by a 
universal massacre of the catholics. 

The day, so long wished for, noxv approached, on 
the parliament was appointed to assemble. The dreadfin 
secret, though communicated to above twenty poisons, 
bad been religiously kept, during the space of near a year 
and a half. No remorse, no pity, no fear of punishment, no 
hope of reward, bad as yet induced any one conspiiutor 
either to abandon the enterprise, or make a discovery of it. 
Tlie lioly fury bad extinguished in their bieast every otlier 
motive: and it was an indiscretion at last, pioceeding 
chiefly from these very bigoted prejudices and partialities, 
which saved the nation. _ , 

Ten days before the meeting of parliament, Lord Mont- 
eagle, a catholic, son -to Lord Morley, leceived the 
following letter, which had been delivered to his servant 
by an unknown band. Jl/y Xw/y/, Out vf the low I hctiv 
to sowc ofvowr frirmh, T have a care of tmtr p)‘ii<cn'ntioti. 
Thcir/bfc I would adrisc you, its you tender your life, to 
devise some excuse to shift off your (dtendimee uf this 
piirliiimcnt. For God and niim /ia> e coururred to punish 
the wichediicss of this time. And think not sliphtly of this 
(idvci li'cmcnt : 'but retire yourself into your country, whne 
you mai/ expect the event in safety. For thovyli theie he 
VO uppciirniicc of imy stir, yet, 1 stty, they will receive ci 
tcirible blow iliis purliument, itiid yet they sludl not see luho 
hurts them. This coitmel is not to be contemned, because it 
may do you good, and can do you no hiirm : for the dunger 
is past, as soon as you haic burned the letter. Anf I hope 
God will give yoit thegruce to nittke good use of it, unto 
whose holy protection I commend you 

Monteagle knew not what to make of this letter; and 
though inclined to think it a foolish attempt to frighten 
and ridicule him, lie judged it safest to carry it to Lord 
Salisbury, secretaiy of state. Though Salisbury too was 
inclined to pay little attention to it, he thought proper to 
lav it before the king, w’ho came to town a few days after. 
To the king it appeared not so slight a matter ; and from 
tiie serious eainest style of the letter, he conjectured, that 
It implied something dangerous and important. A terrible 
blow, and yet the authois cnnecalcil ; a danger so sudden, 
and yet so great : these circumstances seemed all to denote 
some contrivance by gunpowder ; and it was thought ad- 
visable to inspect all the vaults below the Houses of 
Parliament. 'Tliis care belonged to the Eail of Suflblk, loid 
chamberlain; who purposelv delayed the seaicli, till the 
day before tlie meeting of parliament. He remarked tliose 
great piles of wood and faggots whicli lay in the vault 
uiidei tlie upper House, and ho cast his eye upon Fawkes, 
who stood in a dark corner, and passed himself for 

c stale Trials, \o!. l. p. KlCl. 198. 210. 
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Piercy’s servant. That darinij and determined courage, 
Avhicli so much distnnjuished this conspirator, even among 
tliose heroes in vjllany, was fully painted in his counte- 
nance, and was not passed unnoticed by the chambeilain.*= 
Such a quantity also of fuel, for the use of one who lived 
so little in town as Piercy, appeared a little extraordinary ;f 
and upon comparing all circumstances, it was resolved that 
a more thorough inspection should be made. About mid- 
night, Sir Tliomas Knevet, a justice of peace, was sent 
with proper attendants ; and before the door of the vault 
finding Fawkes, who had just finished all his preparations, 
ho immediately seized him, and turning over the faggots, 
discovered the powder. The matches, and every thing 
proper for setting fire to the tram, were taken in Fawkes’s 
liocket; who finding his guilt now apparent, and seeing 
no refuge but in boldness and despair, expressed the ut- 
most regret that he had lost the opportunity of firing the 
powder at once, and of sweetening his own death by that 
of his enemies.e Before the council, he displayed the 
same intrepid firmness, mixed even with scorn and dis- 
dain ; refusing to discover his accomplices, and showing 
no concern but for the failure of the enterprise.'* This ob- 
stinacy lasted two or three days : but being confined to the 
Tower, left to reflect on his guilt and danger, and the rack 
being just shown to him ; his courage, fatigued with so long 
an effort, and unsupported by hope or society, at last failed 
him ; and he made a full discovery of all the conspirators.' 

Catesby, Piercv, and the other criminals, who were in 
London, though they had heard of the alarm taken at the 
letter sent to Monteagle; though they had heard of the 
chamberlain’s search ; yet were resolved to persist to the 
utmost, and never abandon their hopes of success.** But 
at last, hearing that Fawkes was arrested, they hurried 
down to Warwickshire; wliere Sir Everard Digby, think- 
ing himself assured that success had attended his con- 
frderates, was already in arms, in order to seize the Princess 
Elizabeth. She had escaped into Coventry; and they 
were obliged to put themselves on their defence against the 
country, who were raised from all quarters, and armed, by 
the sheriff. The conspirators, with all their attendants, 
never exceeded the number of eighty persons ; and being 
surrounded on every side, could no longer entertain hopes, 
either of prevailing or escaping. Having therefore con- 
fessed themselves, and received absolution, they boldly 
prepared for death, and resolved to sell their lives as dear 
as possible to the assailants. But even this miserable 
consolation was denied them. Some of their powder took 
fire, and disabled them for defence.' Tlie people rushed 
in upon them. Piercy and Catesby were Killed by one 
shot. Digby, Rookw'ood, Winter, and others, being taken 
prisoners, were tried, confessed their guilt, and died, as 
W'ell as Garnet, by the hands of the executioner. Not- 
withstanding this horrid crime, the bigoted catholics were 
so devoted to Garnet, that they fancied miracles to be 
wrought by his blood and in Spain he was regarded as 
a martyr." 

Neither had the desperate fortune of the conspirators 
urged them to this enterprise, nor had the former profli- 
gacy of their lives prepared them for so great a crime. 
Before that audacious attempt, their conduct seems, in 
general, to be liable to no reproach. Catesby’s character 
had entitled him to such regard, that Rookwood and 
Digby were seduced by their implicit trust in his judg- 
ment; and they declared, that, from the motive alone of 
friendship to him, they were ready, on any occasion, to 
have sacrificed their lives." Digby himself was as highly 
esteemed and beloved as any man in England ; and he 
had been particularly honoured with the good opinion of 
Queen Elizabeth.p It was bigoted zeal alone, the most 


absurd of prejudices masked with re.ason, the mo^t ciinii- 
nal_ of passions covered with the appearance ol dut\ 
which seduced them into measures, that were fatal to tlu liil 
selves, and had so nearly proved fatal to their countr\.<i 

The Lords Mordaunt and Stourton, t«o catholics, Were 
fined, the former ten thousand pounds, the latter four 
thousand, by the star-chamber; because their absence 
from parliament had begotten a suspicion of their beiiw 
acquainted with the conspiracy. TTie Earl of Northum- 
berland was fined thirty thousand pounds, and detained 
several years prisoner in the lower ; because, not to men- 
tion other grounds of suspicion, he had admitted Piercy 
into the number of gentlemen pensioners, without his 
taking the requisite oaths.*' 

The king, m his speech to the parliament, observed, 
that, though religion had engaged the conspirators m so 
criminal an attempt, yet ought we not to involve all the 
Roman catholics in the same guilt, or suppose them equally 
disposed to commit such enormous barbarities. Many 
holy men, he said, and our ancestors among the rest, had 
been seduced to concur with that church in her scholastic 
doctrines, who yet had never admitted her seditious prin- 
ciples, concerning the Pope’s power of dethroning kings, 
or sanctifying assassination. Tlie wrath of Heaven is de- 
nounced against crimes, but innocent error may obtain its 
favour ; and nothing can be more hateful than the un- 
charitableiiess of the puritans, who condemn alike to eter- 
nal torments even the most inoffensive partisans of popery. 
For ins part, he added, that conspiracy, however atrocious, 
should never alter, in the least. Ins jilan of government : 
while with one hand he punished guilt, with the other he 
would still support and protect innocence.® After this 
speech, he prorogued the parliament till the 22d of 
January.* 

The moderation, and, I may say, magnanimity, of the 
king, immediately after so narrow an escape from a most 
detestable conspiracy, was nowise agreeable to his sub- 
jects. Their animosity against popery, even before this 
rovocation, had risen to a great pitch ; and it had perhaps 
een more pmdent in James, by a little dissimulation, to 
have conformed himself to it. His theological 
learning, confirmed by disputation, had hajj- 
ily fixed his judgment m the protestant faith ; yet was his 
eart a little biassed by the allurements of Rome, and he had 
been well pleased, if the making of some advances could have 
effected an union with that ancient mother-church. He strove 
to abate the acrimony ofhis own subjects against the religion 
of their fathers : he became himself the object of their 
diffidence and aversion. Whatever measures he embraced, 
in Scotland to introduce prelacy, in England to enforce 
the authority of the established church, and support its 
rites and ceremonies, were interpreted as so many steps 
towards popery, and were represented by the puritans as 
symptoms of idolatry and superstition. Ignorant of the 
consequences, or unwilling to sacrifice to politics his in- 
clination, which he called his conscience, he persevered in 
the same measures, and gave trust and preferment, almost 
indiflerently, to his catholic and protestant subjects. And 
finding his person, as ivell as his title, less obnoxious to the 
church of Rome, than those of Elizabeth, he gradually 
abated the rigour of those laws, which had been enacted 
against the church, and which were so acceptable to his 
bigoted subjeets. But the effects of these dispositions on 
both sides became not very sensible till towards the con- 
clusion of his reign. 

At this time James seems to have possessed the affections 
even of his English subjects, and, m a tolerable degree, 
their esteem and regard. Hitherto their complaints were 
chiefly levelled against his too great constancy in his early 


e K. James's VVorks, p. CCp. f W. ibid. » tbid. p. 210. 
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K Soinejnstorians have imaj'med. that (be kins had secret mtellisenceof 
the conspiriic>', and that the letter to Monteagle uas wrjtten by his <lirec* 
Vi”*]’.}” praise of penetration in discovering the plot, 

^ut the. known facts refute this supposition, 'i hat letter, being commonly 
xaiKeo ot, might naturally have given an alaim to the conspirators, and 
contrive their escape. 'Ilie visit of the lord chambeHam 
ought to have had the same effect. In short, it appears that nobody was 
arrested nr inquired after tor some days, till Fawkes distoveied the names 
or the conspirators. We may infer, however, from a letter in Wmwood’s 
iMemonals, VO . u p. 171, that Salisbury’s sagacity led the king in biscon- 
jectures, and that the minister, like an artful courtier, gave his master the 
praise ot the whole discovery, 

J State 'i rials, v ol. 1. p. 199. Discourse of the manner, &:c. p. C9, 70 
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m Wmwood, vol. ii. p. .100. n Id ihid 
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q Digb^’, alter his condemnation, said in aletter to Ins wife “ Now for 
m3’ intention, let me tell 3 ou, that it I had thought tliere liatl been the 
least sin m the plot, 1 would not have been of it for all the world . and no 
other cause drew me, to hazard ni3' fortune and life, but zeal to Goil’s re- 
ligion.” He expresses Ins surprise to hear that ai)3' catholic had condemned 
It, Dtgby's papers, published by Secretary Loieutry. 
r Camden in Kennet, p 69C. 
s K, James’s Works, p. 503,504. 

t The parliament, this session, passed an act obliging every one to take 
the oath of allegiance : a v ery moderate test, since it decided no coiUrov ened 
points between the two religions, and on!3 engaged the person wlo fiaik it 
to abjure tlie Pope’s powei of detlironmg kings. See K. lamt'j’s Wor' s, 
p. S50. 
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mnTp'pi?®’ “ been attcnrfcd with 

moie economy, the wise would liave excused, and the can- 
chd ^^ould even perhaps have applauded. Ilirparts 

menf IiT'® j^^P'^ble, and his learning, wincir was 
«reat, hem^^ hiddy extolled by his com tiers and ..own! 
nff J«t tried in the manasement of any delicate 

m ^ bich idea ol Inin 

er V tW I ’ "'"1 “,='''va^s throueh flattery or msin- 

A , received the title of the second Solomon. 

"■'"ch was suddenly spread ahoul this time, of 
Ii's being assassinated, visibly struck a great consternation 
A p.irli.inieni. 'V*'^ orders ol men." The Commons also 
res«,ve f, i';'’'**™’ *'“5 .session, someuliat of tlieir e\- 

vems of •’'‘•'"''’le in four 

knne,. Ttn !"l>‘'iJies and six sixteenths, which Sir 
fm'ir I biiicon said in the House," might amount (o about 
0111 hundred thousand pounds : and for once the km- 

T^ii 1 b;>endship and good humour, 

him ‘ “^bohcs so visibly bore him, gave 

l eonle Tl!, o’l "" in the eyes of his 

l.fpi • ^ coiiMderable point m uhich the Com- 

mons incuired his displeasure, was by discoverin"^ their 
constant good-will to the piiutans, in whose favour they 
desired a conference with the Lords wlucluvas rejected 
1811. Kov. Tbc F^ief affaii transacted next session 
ivrpti. • , tl'c intended union of the two kingdoms y 

Nothing could exceed the king’s passion and zealforTlm 

mice atnms'J'ir’ Tt ‘ ^ P-itbament’s prejudice and leluct- 
aiicp agminst it. There remain two excellent speeches in h- 
touroftheunion, which It would not beimproperto compare 

S wiio Ic /rancis BacT 

for Tames ' ^ * an extreme contempt 

botli for eee sntpnsed to find, that Ins discourse, 
noth for good reasoning and eloquent composition ani 

a 7 th?t!mr'' tnan,%lio wrrdort’ecil^ 

few tr v?aT ’ ° ‘ Steiitest geniuses in Euroiie. A 

few trnial indiscretions and indecorums may be Mid to 

hrown'‘"And ‘be monarch, and mark it for 

t on n fe ^ r ‘■'®"®''al, so open and ai owed a declara- 
tion in favour of a measure, while he had taken no care 
} any |ireraution or intrigue, to itisure success, may safely 

iy: imeZ^^u.''" Ibit the art of managm^ 

nariiamenis, by private interest or cabal heiiu' foTind 
Intherto of ittleuse or necessity, had not,!as SeciJ 
Snvir ^ EiRhsh politics. 1 n the common course of affairs 
?ud ' b® eoaducted without their assistance ’ 

s L r A ‘^ 0 "C'"'renco became necessary to the mea- 
sures of the crown, it was, generally speak, n-., except n 

much d[fffculty. obtained witLut 

The king^s influence seems to have rendered the Scottish 
t^le muoT ‘',’® steps which they took towards 

lion^frnm , /bough the advantages which Scotland might 
I ope from that measure weie more considerable ; yet were 
the objections too, with legaid to that kingdom, moiestrik- 
to^TLl'l ob'mus. The benefit which must have lesulted 
to England both by accession of strength and secnritr as 
lot despicable; and as the F.ngbsl, were b/farZ create! 
t oi s‘euhp,.'’r'“n‘ ‘be seat of government, the^objec- 

tion eithei from the |ioint of honour or from lealousv 
ould not leasonably have any place among them Tim 

merely brflm'''"T‘’ ® have been swayed 

mcielj bj the vulgar motive of national antipathy. And 

i''®"' Prei«‘iioes,tlmtall the 
!, Tl r boreugh union and incorporation ended only 

Some precipitate steps which the king, a little after his 

;v"hml"lZ °^dei to promotelisfavourrpr" 

ma, had been observed to do more inpiry than service 

of Zn be Pad assumed 'he title of Kmv 

‘ ‘ bad nuaitered the aims of Scotland” 

ith those of England, in all coins, flags, and ensigns. lie 
had also engaged thejudges to make a declaration, that all 
.. 1 .' 
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those who, after the union of the crowns, should be born 
in either kingdom, were, for that reason alone, naturalized 
111 both. Ihis was a nice question, and, according to the 
ideas of those times, susceptible of subtile reasoning on both 
sides. 1 he king was the same : the parliaments were dif- 
erent. To lender the people therefore the same, w-e must 
suppose that the soveieign authority resided chiefly in the 
prince, and that these pojmlar assemblies were rather insti- 
tuted to assist with money and advice, than endowed with 
any controlling or active [lowers in the government. It is 
nllrUi’ bis pleadings on this subject, that 

JL , 90"i"'"’iwiihths, 7aomrchies only excepted, do sub- 
sist by a law precedent. For where authority is divided 

tZnmLT’'^r^‘?7’ ”'d perpetual, but annual or 

nmfZ F’ autfioriti/ but by election, 

the 10, res only in that election, and 

siL fhUJZ^'^ <=>‘’’“»‘s f'-i‘mes,iuhieh ofneccs- 

%f,df aUZ!T,7 lo/iVAii or wmntfen, to 

'iaru thnfZy^^i^ , y.^ I'joiiurchies, especially heredi- 

sulmi!/ fl sceernl families or lineages of people do 

submit themselves to one line, imperial or royal, 'the siibmis- 
011 IS more natural and simple; which afteneanls, bit law 
xov/Z/’ “lid iiiudc more formal ; but that is 

gioundcdupon nature.^ It would seem, from this reaso/ 

im^nliculZs'^^''^ ¥’'e‘^dury limited monarchy, though 

ZrcelvLpr ’’’ ‘"“"y r^bbo transactions, had 

iatZeJ m poimemn. ^"^bsh 

^6 obstinacy of the parliament with regard to 
d Znc"mo"st ‘be king’s ecclesiastical juris- 

’ .1 ‘ ‘beir measures, during this session, were 

co^r obliging ; though they still dis- 

Z, 1 anti a careful attention towards 

Z the ^ ''a ‘b® Commons show-, ’ 

that the House contained a mixture of puritans, who had 

.acquired great authority among them,.) and who together 
uleal '■®bgious prejudices, were continually sugveZn.. 
ideas more suitable to a popular than a monarchical form 
of goyernnaent The natural appetite for rule nmdeTe 

to auemem a'yilling ear to eveiy doctrine which tended 
to .augment their owm power and influence. 

A petition was moved in the lower House, 
lor a more rigorous execution of the laws 
against popish recusants, and .an abatement towards pro- 
Fnd .1 ®'®''"'’"‘®"> "'bo scrupled to obseia.e the ceremonies 
Z) ‘b®s® points were equally unacceptable to the king- 

dnt mZ I’™®®®'’ oo forther m 

that matter 1 he Commons wore inclined, at first, to con- 
sider thc'e orders as a breach of privilege: but they soon 
acquiesced, when told that this measure of the kin/ was 

S/na r’,Z"t’ P''®®f ®"‘s/>nng the reign of Eliza- 
uem. IJad tliey been always disposed to make the nre 
cedents of that reign the rule of their conduct, they needed 
never have had any quarrel with anv of their moiiarchs 
nmi OO^P/'O/® of Spanish depredations were very loud 
TIT" English merchants.f The lower House /nt a 
orde/mi/ a conference with them, in 

subiect ‘';,® n’''®'’®"“"g,=‘.|0‘nt petition to the king on the 
subject. 'Ihe Loids took some time to deliberate on this 
message; because they said the matter was weighty and 
late It probably occurred to them at first, that tlVe marlia- 
ment s interposing in atf.urs of state would appe.ar unusual 
and extraordinary And to show that in this sentiment 
they were not guided by court influence, after they had de- 
liberated, they agreed to the conference ’ 

'The House of Commons began now to feel themselves ot 
such importance, that on the motion of Sir Edwin Saiidvs 
a member of great authority, they entered, for the first time’ 
an order for the regul.ar kee|.mg of their journals.!,' When 
^ 1 ^ business was finished, the king pro.ogued the parlia- 

About Ibis time there w-as an insurrection of the coun- 
try people m Northamptonshire, headed by one Reynolds, 
a man of low condition. They went about destroying cn- 


?olT.p!'‘,n'cw!l'lo.”‘ SfePa.l.amenCo n..,„r>, 
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closures ; but carefully avoided commiltiii" 
anv Ollier outrage This insurrection was 
easilv supinessed, and though great lenitv u-as used to- 
wards the rioters, yet were some of the ringleadeis 
punished. The chief cause of that trivial commotion 
seems to have been, of itself, far from trivial. The prac- 
tice still continued in England, of disusing tillage, and 
throwing the land into enclosures for the sake of pasture. 
By this means the kingdom was depopulated, at least pre- 
vented fioin increasing so much in people as might have 
been e.\pected from the daily increase of industry and com- 
merce. 

A.D 16 a. Next year presents us with nothing memor- 
A.n.iGoo. able: but in the spring of the subsequent, 
1 nice l.tm e ^ Hegociatioii, was concluded, by a 

Sp"m sn.l't'he truce of twelve years, that war, which for 
uniicii Pro near half a century had been carried on with 
' ' ■ such fury between Spain and the States of 
the United Piovinces. Never contest seemed, at first, more 
unequal : never contest was finished with more honour to 
the weaker party. On the side of Spain were numbers, 
riches, authority, discipline : on the side of the revolted 
provinces were found the altacliment to liberty and the 
enthusiasm of leligion. By her naval enterprises the re- 
public maintained her aimies ; and, joining peaceful 
iiidiistiy to military valour, she was enabled, by her own 
force, to support herself, and gi-adually rely less on those 
neighbouring princes, who, from jealousv to Spain, were at 
first prompted to encourage her revolt. I ong had the 
piide of that monarchy preiatled otcr her interest, and 
prevented her from hearkening to any terms of accommo- 
dation with her rebellious subjects. But finding all inter- 
course cut off between lier provinces by the maritime force 
of the States, she at last agreed to treat witli tliem as a fiee 

a 'e, and solemnly to renounce all claim and pretension 
eir soveieignty.' 

starch 30 being gained, the treaty 

■ w’as easily brought to a conclusion, under the 
joint mediation and ^arantee of France and England. 
All exterior appearances of honour were paid equa'lv to 
both crowns ; but very different were the sentiments wliicli 
the States, as well as all Europe, entertained of tlie princes 
who wore them. Frugality and vigour, the chief circum- 
stances which procure regard among foreign nations, shone 
out as conspicuously in Henry as they weio deficient in 
James. To a contempt of the English monarch, Henrv 
seems to have added a considerable degree of lealousy and 
aversion, which were sentiments altogether without found- 
ation. James was just and fair in all transactions with Ins 
allies,'! appears from the memoirs of those times, that 
each side deemed him partial towards their adversary, and 
f.incied that he had entered into secret measures agtimst 
them.' So little equity have men in their judgments of 
their own affairs; and so dangerous is that entire neu- 
trality affected bv the king of England ! 

A. D. 1610. Th® concern which James took in 
Ftii g. foreign affairs renders the domestic occur- 
iMr Mnient. particularly those of parliament, the 

most interesting of Ins reign. A new session was held 
this spring; the king full of hopes of receiving supply; 
the Commons of circumscribing his prerogative. The Earl 
of Salisbury, now' created treasurer on the death of the 
F.arl of Dorset, laid open the king’s necessities, first to the 
Peeis, then to a committee of the lower House.*- He in- 
sisted on the unavoidable expense incurred in supporting 
the navy, and in suppressing a late insurrection in Ireland : 
he mentioned three numerous couits which the king was 
obliged to maintain, for himself, for the queen, and for the 
Prince of *5 0165 : he observed, that Queen Elizabeth, 
though a single woman, bad received very large siqiphes 
in the years preceding her death, which alone were expen- 
sive to her : and he remarked, that, during her reign, she 
had alienated many of the crown lands ; an expedient 
which, though it supplied her present necessities, without 
laying burdens on her people, extremely multiplied the 

h Tlie plan of accommodation ^\hich James rccnmmentlpd is found in 
inwood, \ol. li. p. 4C9, 430. and is the same that was recommended by 
Henry, as «c learn from Jeanin, fom, in. p 4J0, 417. It had Ions been 
imamned I y historians, from Jeanin's Hutliorit> , tliat James bad declared 
to the court of Spam tliat he would not support tlie Diilcli in their pieicn- 
sions to liberty and iiidepeadence. But it has since been disiovtiLd by 


necessities of her successor. From all these cau'-cs he 
thought it nowise strange, that the king’s niLome should 
fall short so great a sum as eighty-one thousand ])ouik1s of 
his stated aii'd regular expense; without mentioning con- 
tingencies, which ought always to be esteemed a fouith of 
the yearly charges. And as the crown was now neces- 
sarily burdened with a great and urgent debt of 300.000 
pounds, be tlience inferred the absolute necessity of an 
immediate and large supply fiom the people. ^ 

To all these reasons, which James likewise ^ tu 
urged in a speech addressed to both Houses, the Commons 
remained inexorable. But, not to shock the king with an 
absolute refusal, they granted him one subsidy and one 
fifteenth ; which would scai-cely amount to a hundred 
thousand pounds. And James received the mortification 
of discovering, in vain, all liis wants, and of begging aid of 
subjects who iiad no reasonable indulgence or considera- 
tion for him. 

Among the many causes of disgust and quariel, winch 
now daily and unavoidably multiplied between prince and 
parliament, this article of money is to be regarded as none 
of the least considerable. After the discovery and con- 
quest of the West Indies, gold and silver became every 
day more plentiful in England, as well as in the rest of 
Europe ; and the price of all commodities and provisions 
rose to a height beyond what bad been known since the 
declension of the Roman empire. As the revenue of the 
crown rose not m projiortion,' the prince was insensibly 
reduced to porerty amidst the general riches of his sub- 
jects, and leqnired additional funds, in order to support 
the same magnificence and force which had been main- 
tained by former monarclis. But, while money thus flowed 
into England, we may observe, that, at the same time, and 
probably from that very cause, arts and industry of all 
kinds received a inigbtv increase; and elegance in every 
enjoyment of life became belter known and more culti- 
vated among all mnks of people. The king’s servants, 
both civil and military, Ins courtiers, liis ministers, de- 
manded more ample supplies from the impoverished 
prince, and were not contented with the same simplicity 
of living which had satisfied their ancestors. The prince 
himself began to regard an increase of pomp and splen- 
dour as requisite to support the dignity of his character, 
and to preserve the same superiority above his subjects, 
winch his predecessors bad enjoyed. Some equality too, 
and proportion to the other sovereigns of Europe, it wa.s 
natural for him to desire ; and as they bad universally 
enlarged their revenue, and multiplied their taxes, the 
King of England deemed it reasonable that liis sub- 
jects, who were generally as rich as theirs, should hear 
with patience some additional burdens and imposi- 
tions. 

Unhappily for the king, those very riches, with the in- 
creasing knowledge of the age, bred opposite sentiments 
in his subjects; and begetting a spirit of fieedom and in- 
dependence, disposed them to pay little regard either to 
the entreaties or menaces of their sovereign. Wlnle the 
barons possessed their former immense property and ex- 
tensive jurisdictions, they were apt, at every disgust, to 
endanger the monarch, and throw the whole govemmeiif 
into confusion : but this confusion often, in its turn, proved 
f.irourable to the monarch, and made the nation again sub- 
mit to him in order to le-establish justice and tranquillity. 
After the power of alienations, as well as the increase of 
commerce, had thrown the balance of property into the 
hands of the Commons, the situation of affairs, and the 
dispositions of men, became susceptible of a more regul.ii 
plan of liberty ; and the laws were not supported singly 
by the authority of the sovereign. And though in that 
interval, after the decline of the Peers, and before the 
people had experienced their force, the princes assumed 
an exorbitant power, and had almost annihilated the con- 
stitution under the weight of their prerogative ; as soon as 
the Commons recovered fiom their lethargy, they seem to 
have been astonished at the danger, and were resolved to 

M’inwood's Memorials, \ol. ii. p 466 469. 475, 476. tli.it that report 
\%as fomideii on a lie ot President Hichardol's 

1 Wmw. and Je.inin, k loiirn. 17 Teb 1609 Kennet, p. 601. 

1 BtsuUs the ere<it alienaeinn of the crown latuls, tlie fee farm rents 
never increased, and fhe otliei lainls "ere let on long leases, and at a great 
undLr\.ilue, lililc oi nothing alxnt llie old rni«. 
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secure liberty ov firmer barriers tliari tlieir ancestors had 
hitherto luovided for it. 

Ilad James possessed a very ntrid frutralttv, he miel.t 
haye uarded oft this crisis sonieuliat longer; and, «aitm<T 
patiently tor a f.iuuirable opportunity to increase and li\ 
IIS reremie, nuelit have seemed the’ extensive autlioritv 
ti-ansmuted to him. On tlie othei hand, h.id tlie Commons 
been inclined to act with moie eeneiosit\ and kindness 
towards their prince, the\ mielit prolsibR liaie tinned his 
necessities to uoad account, and Imre bnhed him to depait 
peaceably from the more d.ineerous ai tides of his prero- 
gative. But lie uas a foroiitner, and ignorant of the arts 
01 popul.iiity ; ther were souied b) lelisious preiudices 
and tenacious of tlieir money : and, in this situation, it is’ 
no uonder that, durmv this wliole leitm. we scarcely find 
an intenal of mutual confidence and fiiendship between 
prince and parliament. 

Tile kin;;, by his pieroeatno alone, bad some rears be- 
fore alteied the lates of the customs, and Imd established 
hieher impositions on sereial kinds of merchandise. This 
exercise of pouer rvill natni'allr, to us, appear arbitrary 
and illegal ; yet, accoidincj to the principles and practice’s 
of that time, it miglit admit of some apology. The duties 
of tonnage and poundage were at first panted to the 
crorvn, by a vote of parliament, and for a limited time • 
and as tiie giant frequently expired and rras renerved, tliere 
could not then arise any doubt concerning the origin of 
the kings right to levy these duties; and this imposition, 
like all others, rras plainly derived from the voUmtary 
consent of tlie people. But as Henty V. and all the suc- 
ceeding sovereigns had the revenue confened on them for 
fife, the pnnee, so long m possession of these duties, be<mn 
gtaaually to consider them as liis own proper right and 
inherit, ance, and regarded the vote of parliament as'a mere 
formality, rvhtch rather expressed the acquiescence of the 
peojile m his prerogative, than bestorred any new .rift or 
icvenue upon him. ' 

The pailinment, rvhen it first gtanted poundage to the 
crorr n, had fixed no (larticular rates : the imposition rvas 
given as a shilling in a |iound, oi fire per cail. on all 
commodities : it rr.as left to the king himself, and the 
nriry council, aided by the advice of such merchants as 
they shonW think picper to consult, to fix the value of 
goods, and theiebv tlie rates of the customs: and as that 
value had been settled before the discorerv of the West 
become much inferior to the prices rvhich 
.Unaost all commodities bore in every market in Europe • 

snnnn=p"l°Tr" 'n’ ‘ goods, though 
^opposed to be five prr ceiif., rvas in lealitv much inferior. 

I he king, therefore, rvas naturally led to think that rates 
rrliicli ryere now plainly false, ought to be corrected ;> tliat 
a ralu.ation of commodities, fixed by one act of the privy 
council, might be amended by another ; that if his rmht to 

seToff.mTpir’r pos- 

sess, of himself, the right of correcting its inequalities'- if 

tins duty were granted by the people, he should at le’ast 

y'lpport the spirit of the larv, by fixing a nerv and a juster 

r. nation of al commodities. But besides this reasonin.. 

: , 1 'r "-as supported 

that act of poriei by direct precedents, some in the 
reign of Mary, some in the beginning of Elizabeth.m 
Both these iirincesses had, rrithout consent of parliament 

InTall 1 and as their impositions 

had, all along been submitted to rvithout a murmur and 
still continued to be levied, the king had no Sn to 
apprehend that a further exertion of the same authority 

mn"u br’tnkp'-' That less umbrage 

mig.i lie taken, he rvas moderate in the nerv rates which 

he estaulis.ied : the customs, during his rvhole reign, rose 
only from 12/, 000 pounds a ^ear to 190,000; ihou^hj 
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besides the increase of the rates, there rvas a sensible in- 
crease of commerce and industry during that period : 
ererr commodity, besides, rrliich might serve to the sub- 
sistence of the people, or might be considered as a mate- 
rial of manufactures, rvas exempted fiom the nerv impo- 
sitions of James:" but all this caution could not prerent 
the complaints of the Commons. A spirit of liberty had 
iiorv taken jiossession of the House : the leading meriibers 
men of an independent genius and large viervs, began to 
regulate their opinions, more br the future consequences 
rrhich they foresarv, than by the former precedents, rvhich 
were set before them ; and they less aspired at maintain- 
ing the ancient constitution, tlian at establishing a new 
one, and a freer, and a better. In their remonstrances to 
the king on this occasion, they observed it to be a general 
opinion, T/iat the reasons of tfwt practice might he extended 
much Jurthcr, cicn to the uittr ruin of the ancient Ubertu 
of the kingdom, and the subjects' right if propertu in their 
lands and goods." Though expressly ' forbidden bv the 
king to touch his prerogative, they pas’sed a bill aboli’shinv 
these impositions; rvhich rras rejected by the House of 
Eords. 

In another address to the king, they objected to the 
practice of borrorving upon privy seals, and desired that 
the^ subjects should not be forced to lend money to ins 
maiesty, nor give a reason for their refusal. Some mur- 
murs likewise rvere throrvn out in the House against a 
nerv monopoly of the licence of rvines.P It must-be con- 
fessed, that forced loans and monopolies rrere established 
on many and ancient as rrell as recent precedents ; though 
diametrically opposite to all the pnnciples of a free 
government a ' 

,, T|’6 House likewise discovered some discontent against 
he kinp proclamations. James told them. That thoush 
he u-ell kneiv, by the constitution and pnlici/ of the kmgdum 
that proclamations were not of equal fork u-ith laws; vet 
he thought it a duty incumbent on him, and a pouer instpa- 
rably anna cd to the crown, to lestiain and prevent suck 
maschirfs and inconveniences as he saw growing on the state 
against which no certain law rvas atunl, and which miaht 
tend to the great detriment of the subjut, if there should be 
no remedy provided fill the meeting 'of a parliament And 
this prerogative, \\e adds, our progenitors have, in all times 
used and cn joyed. s The intervals iJetween sessions, rve in.ir- 
observe, were frequently so long, as to render it neces.ar’y 
lor a prince to interpose by Ins prerogative. The le-alit’y 
of this exertion rras established bv uniform and undi^ 
puled practice; and was even acknorvledged by larrrers 
rviio made, horrever, this difference betrreen larvs and ’pro! 
clainatioiis. that the authority of the former rvas perpetual 
that of ^e latter expired rvith tlie sovereign rrho emitted 
lem..^ But rvhat the authority could be’, rvhich bound 
the subtect, yet rvas difierent from the authority of larvs 
and infenor to it, seems inexplicable bv any maxims of 
reason or politics: and in this instance, a’s m ’many others 
It IS epv to see horv inaccurate the English constitution 
rvas, before the parliament rras enabled, by continued 
acquisitions or encroachments, to establish ’it on fixed 
principles of liberty. 

Upon the settlement of the Reformation, that extensive 
branch of power rvhich regards ecclesiastical matters, beim- 
then witliout an orvner, seemed to belong to the firs’! 
occupant; and Henry VIII. faded not immediately to 
seize It, and to exert it even to the utmost degree of trra’nnv 
Ibe possession of it rvas continued rrith Edrvard ’and re- 
corered bv Elizabeth; and that ambitious princess rr.as 
so remarkably jealous of tins florver of her crorvn, that she 
sererely reprimanded the parliament, if they ever pre- 
sumed to intermeddle in these matters ; and t’hev were so 
overawed by her authority, as to submit, and to ak pardo^l 


of all things, and hope for nothin". It wa? on^ fEm- « x .. 
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on these occasions. But James’s parliaments were much 
.ess obsequious. They ventured to lift up their eyes, and 
to consider this prerogative. They there saw a large ))ro- 
vince of government, possessed by the king alone, and 
scarcely ever communicated with the parliament. They 
were sensible that tins province admitted not of an exact 
boundary or ciicumscription. They had felt that the 
Boman pontiff in former aees, under pretence of religion, 
was gradually making advances to usurp the whole civil 
power. They dreaded still more dangerous consequences 
trom the claims of their own sovereign, who resided 
among them, and who, in many other resnects, possessed 
such unlimited authority. Tliey therefore deemed it 
absolutely necessary to circumscribe this branch of pre- 
rogative ; and accordingly, in the preceding session, they 
passed a bill against the establishment of any ecclesiastical 
canons witliout consent of parliament.' But the House 
of Lords, as is usual, defended the barriers of the throne, 
and lejected the bill. 

In tins session the Commons, after passing anew the 
same bill, made remonstrances against tlie proceedings of 
the high commission court." It required no gieat penetra- 
tion to see the extreme danger to liberty, arising in a regal 
government, fiom such large discretionary powers as were 
exercised bv that court. But .Tames refused compliance 
xvitli the application of the Commons. lie was probably 
sensible that, besides the diminution of his authority, 
many inconveniences must necessarily result from the 
abolishing of all discretionary iiower m p\erv magistrate; 
and that the laws, were they ever so carefully framed and 
digested, could not possibly provide against crery contin- 
gency; much less, where tlicy had not, .xs \ct, attained a 
.sufficient degree of accuracy and refinement. 

But the business which chieflt occupied the Commons 
during this session, was the abolition of wardships and 
jiuiveyance; prerogatiyes which had been moie or less 
touched on, every session, during the whole reign of 
James. In this affair, the Commons emplojed the pioper 
means which might entitle them to success"; they offered 
the king a settled retenue as an equivalent for the powers 
which he should part with; and the king was willing to 
hearken to terms. After much dispute he agieed to gire 
up these prerogatives for 200,000 pounds a tear, which 
they agreed to confer upon him." And nothing remained, 
towards closing the bargain, but that the Commons should 
determine the funds by which this sum should bo levied. 
Tins session was too far advanced to bring so difficult a 
matter to a full conclusion ; and though the pailiament 
met again, towards the end of the year, and resumed the 
(|uesiion, they were never able to terminate an affair upon 
which they seemed so intent. The journals of that session 
are lost; and as the historians of this reign are very negli- 
gent in relating parliamentary affairs, of whose import.incc 
they were not sufficiently apprized, we know not exactly 
the reason of this failure. It only appears, that the King 
was extremely dissatisfied with the conduct of the pailia- 
inent, and soon after dissolved it. Tins was his first par- 
liament, and It sat near seven years. 

Amidst all these attacks, some more, some less violent, 
on royal prerogative, the king displayed, as openly as ever. 


t Journ. llth Decem!>cr ; illi March, 1006. 
u Pdrlunicnt. Hist. \ol. v. ]». Cl?. Kennet, p. CM. 
w W t* learn from Umwood's Memorials, \or. ii p. 193. the reason as 
McnetJ for tins particular sum. " Troin llitnce my lord treasurer came to 
tlie price ; anfl here lit said, that the kiiijr Mould no more ri»-e .<n'i fall 
like a men hant. 'I hat he s\oiilil not luve a llowcr of his ciowij (meaoiii;; 
the court of mmkIs) so much tossed ; that it Mas loo dainty to be so h uidled 
•snd then he said, that he must deli%oi lliP \< r> counit nance ami dial act i r 
of the king’s mint! out of Ins own liandMntmu; mIucIi, bclorc he read, he 
said he would acquaint ns with a nleasant conic it of hts in.ijc st> , Ai con 
cirnins ttie nuinhtr til nine score lluuisand pountls, whitfiMas our nuiniHr, 
he could not aiTtef, because nine Mas the numt>er of tlie poets, u’lio Men* 
alua>s benears, tliouiifi they ser\ed so many muses, ami eleven m.is the 
mimher ot the aposths, when the traitor ludas was auay ; and therefore 
iniiihi best be afreet ed by liis majesty • but tiicrc Mas a mean number mIucIi 
mmlit acconl us both ; and (/lat va$ trn : mImcIi, s s m> lord Ireasiiicr, is 
a sacred number; for so many were God’s cornmandint nis, mIiuIi teml to 
\irtup and edification.” If the t'ommons rea!l> \nfed twenty' tliousami 
pountls H > ear more on account of this plca’ant conceit of the kiiiK ami lh« 
treasurer, it Mas certainly the best yiaia s\il foi its goodness that ever was 
in llie wot Id. 

X K. James’s Works, p 

^ y It ma> not he imworth> of oliservafion, that James, in a book called 
'Htc True Lutes of irec Monarchies, wluch lie published a little belore Ins 
accession to the ( row n of }!ni:lan<l, alhrmed, *' 1 hat a good kinn, allhnuf;li 
hf l>e ahovc tlie l.»w, will subiect and tr.unc Ids actions thereto for exam- 
I'if 's sake to Ins siilTjecfs. ami of his own free*Mill, Imt not as subject or 
bound llierelo.” In another passace, ” Acconlmc to tlie fun(lamciil.il law 
already alleged, m e daily see, that in the parlianicnlCwlucb is nolliiiiy* else 


all hi.s exalted notions of monarchy and the authority of 
princes. Even in a speech to the paihamont, where he 
begged for supply, and vdiere he should natur.illy have 
used eveiy art to ingratiate himself with that assembly, he 
expressed himself in these terms : “ I conclude, then, the 
point touching the power of kings, w'lth this axiom of 
divinity, that, as to dispute what God may do, is blasphemy, 
but what God wdls, that divines may lawfully and do 
ordinarily dispute and discuss ; so is it sedition in subjects 
to dispute what a kmgmay do in the height of his power. 
But just kings will ever be willing to declare what they will 
do if they will not incur the curse of God. I will not be 
content, that iny jiower be disputed upon ; but I shall ever 
be willing to make the reason appear of my doings, and 
rule my actions according to my laws."’' Notwithstanding 
the great extent of prerogative in that age, these expressions 
would probably give some offence. But we may observe, 
that, as the king’s despotism was more speculative than 
practical, so the independency of the Commons was, .at 
tins time, the reverse ; and though strongly supported by 
their jiresent situation, as well as disposition, was too new 
and recent to he as yet founded on systematical principles 
and opinions.^ 

This year was distinguished by a memor- 3,1 
able event, which pave great alarm and con- peAth oi liic 
cern in England ; the murder of the French '""x- 

monarch by the poniard of the fanatical Kavaillac. With 
Ins death, "the glory of the French monarchy suffered an 
eclipse for some years ; and as that kingdom fell under an 
administration weak and bigoted, factious and disorderly, 
the Austrian greatness began anew to appear formidable to 
Europe. In England, the antipathy to the catholics re- 
viled a little upon this tragical event; and some of the 
l.iws which had formerly been enacted, in order to keep 
these icligiomsts in awe, began now to be executed with 
greater rigour and seventy.' 

Though James’s limulity and indolence . ,j 
fixed him, dm mg most of Ins reign, in a very ‘ 
prudent inatleiition to foreign affairs, there happened this 
year an event in Europe of such mighty consequence as to 
rouse him from Ins lethargy, and summon up .ill his zeal 
and enterprise. A professor of divinity, 
named \ orstius, tlie disciple of Armmms, ‘ 
was called from a German to a Dutch university ; and as 
he diflered from his Biilanmc maiesty in some "nice ques- 
tions concerning the intimate essence and secret decrees of 
God, he was considered as a dangerous rival in scliolastic 
f.mie, and was at last ohhgod to yield to the legions of that 
royal doctor, yvhoso syllogisms he might have refuted or 
eluded. If vigour yy.as wanting in other incidents of 
J.imes’s reign, here he behaved even rvith haughtiness and 
insolence; and the .States were obliged, after several re- 
monstrances, to deprive V orstius of liis chair, and to banish 
him their dominions.'' The king carried no further Ins 
animosity against that professor ; though he had very 
charitably hinted to the States, That, as to the huniing of' 
Vojslius for his blasphemies and atheism, he left them to their 
own Christian wisdom ; hut surely never hcictic better de- 
served the flumes.^’ It is to he remaiked, that at this period, 
all over Europe, excejit in Holland alone, the practice of 


hut the head com I of llie kin? and liis the laus are hut craved hy 

hisstiluects, and onij made hy litm al tliur los.ttiun. •tiid with their adv iie 
]nrair>ei( Ihe kim; male daily statutTS and onhnances, enjoinin': such 
paiu’> Uicreto as lie llimks meet witliuul .in> advice of p. rhament or 
« «^|jit»s ; \ ct It lies in the power ot no parliament to make any Kind ot law , 
01 statute. Mithoul his srefitru he to it, for pivmf? it the force ot a law ” 
lung .fames' s tVvrls, p. i’OQ. It is not to be supposed that, at such a 
ciitical juncture, J.iines had so little sense ns, dircctlj , m so material 
a |Kiint. to have openly shocked what were the universal established 
principles ot tlial aue : on the contraiy, we are told hv histoiians, fliat 
liutliinp tended more to facilitate Ills accession, than the pnod opinion 
entertained ot him hy the Knulish, on account ot liis le.irncd and judicious 
MritiiiL's. Ihe quLsOon, however, with repard to the rnj.il power was, at 
this time, become a very dance rous point, and vdhoiit cmplojmp am* 
hiiiuous insiundicant terms, which determined nothms, it vvas iint>ossible 
to please both kin? and parliament. Dr Cowell, who liad in.ujudutl the 
preroi'ative in words too mtcllisitile, fell this session underthe indu'mdion 
ot Ihe Commons. f*arlinment. JItU. vol. v. p. 221. '1 he kinp himstlL alter 
all his mapniluenl boasts, vvas ohhsed to make Ins escape through ,i distinc- 
tion, which he framed between a km? tn ahuraefo :\nfi a km? m coiicreto 
an abstract kinp, he said, Intel all power ; but a concrete kmc vvas bound to 
observe the laws ot the coimtij winch ho governed. Jung .tames s Jiorht, 
p 533, lint, how bound * liy conscience only ^ Or might his subjects re- 
sist him ami defend tlteir pnv iloges ’ lliis lie thought not lit to explain. 
And so ddhcnll is it to explain that point, that, to this day, wliatevei liber- 
ties may he used by private inquirers, the laws h.i'e, veiy prudently, 
(liought pioper to maintain a total silence with regard to it. 

7 . Kcnnet, p, Gfil. ^ Ibid, p, <1 j. 

b K, J.nnes’s Woiks, p.355. 
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IIlSTORi OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Stale of Ireland 


Ininiini; lieretics still prevailsd, even in protestant coun- 
tiies; and instances were not wanting in England during 
tlie reign of James. 

To consider James in a more advantageous light, we 
must take a view of him as tlie leirislator of Iiol.uid ; and 
most of the institutions, winch he had framed foi civili/ing 
that kingdom, being finished about this [leriod, it may not 
liere be improper to gne some acronnt of them, lie fie- 
quently boasts of the management of Ireland as Ins in.ister- 
piece; and it will appear, upon inipniy, tint his v.uiitj, in 
this particular, was not altogether uitliont (oiiiidation.' 

Alter the sub|ection ol Iieland by Eliza- 
beth, the more dillleiilt task still roiiiaincd ; 
to civilize the inhabitants, to reconcile them to l.iws and 
industry, and to lender their sub|e(tion durable and useful 
to the Clown of England, .lames proceeded m tins work 
by a ste.idy, regular, and well-cnnceiled plan; and in the 
space of nine \ears, aeeording to Sir John D.uis, he made 
gieater advances towaids the iclornintion ol that kingdom, 
than had been made in the four hundred and forty years 
winch had elapsed siiue the i oiupie't was fust attempted.' 

It was picvionsly necess.iiv to abolish the Irish customs, 
which supplied the pl.ico of laws, and were calculated to 
keep that people for e\cr m a state of barbarism and dis- 
order. 

By the Brehon law or custom, every crime, however 
enormous, was punished, not with death, but by a fine, or 
pecuniary mulct, which was levied uuon the criminal. 
Itiurder itself, as among all the ancient barbarous nations, 
was atoned for m this manner ; and each man, according 
to Ins rank, had a different rate or value aflixed to him, 
which if any one were willing to pav, he needed not fe.ar 
assassinating Ins enemy. Tins rate was called Ins iric. 
W hen Sir William Fitzwilliann, being lord ih-puty, told 
M.iguire, tli.u lie was to send a sherilf into Fcrmannah, 
which, a little before, liiid been made a county, and siili- 
jeeted to the English law ; Viiiir ^/icrifj', said Maguire, 
'hull he U'clronic li< me : hiil h t me hiioiv, hefoiilunul, hix 
eric, or the price of his heal, thut, if mi/ piople cu> it of, I 
mini Ilvi/ the tiiotny upon the cnini/i/.'l As for oppression, 
extortion, and other tresp.issrs, so little were they regarded, 
that no penally w.is afiixed to tht'iii, and no rediess for 
Stull otfences could e\cr be obtained. 

The customs of (lincll;iii<tc :u\(\ 'J'linistn/ were atlendcil 
with the s.niie absuidity in the distnlinlion of property. 
The kind, by the ctistbin of Gavelkinde, was divided 
among all the m.des of the sept, oi f.imdy, both bastard 
and legitimate: and, after |iaitition made, if any of the 
sept dietl, his portion was not shared out among his sons; 
blit the chiefl.nn, at Ins discretion, made a new partition of 
all the lands belonging to that sept, and gave every one Ins 
share.’’ As no m.ni, by reason ol tins custom, enjoved the 
fixed property of any l.'nid ; to build, to plant, to enclose, to 
cultivate, to nnprote, would hare been so much lost l.diour. 

The chieft.uns and the tamst', though drawn from the 
principal families, were not hereditary, but were established 
iiy election, oi, inoie properly speaking, by force and vio- 
lence. Their aulhnrily w.is almost aluolute ; and, nolwiih- 
staiiding that certain l.uiils were assigned to the odicc. Us 
chief profit resulted from exactions, dues, assessments, for 
which there was no fixed law, and which were levied at 
pleasnre.f Hence aiose that common bye-woril among 
the Irish, That Ihci/ fall leeslicard if the law, which dwell 
Ini/oiid the riicr of the Burrow: meaning the country 
where the English inhabited, and which extended not be- 
yond the compass of twenty miles, lying in the iicighbour- 
liood of Diibbn.s’ 

Alter abobslimg these Irish customs, and substituting 
English law in their place, James, liaiing taken all the na- 
tives under Ins protection, and declared them free citizens, 
proceeded to govern them by a regular admmistration, mi- 
litary as well as civil. 

A small army was maintained, its discipline inspected, 
and Its pay transmitted from England, in order to keep.the 
soldiers from pieying upon the coimtiy, as li id been usual 
111 former leigns When Odoghartie raised an msnrrec- 

r Kine J imrs’s Works, p. C59 cthl. IGII. d Sir John Dxms, p loo 
p sir.lolm !).uj 3, p J(>7. f Id. p. 17 .I. k I«l p. Ci7. 
h Id p. ffn. i Id. p. C64, CPj, lie, 

k Id. p. ‘S!6. I Id. p. CTH. 

in Id p ',".10. n Kcnnet, p. C88. 
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tion, a reinforcement was sent over, and the flames of that 
rebellion were immediately extinguished. 

All minds being first quieted by a general indemnity,'' 
circuits tvere established, justice administered, oppression 
banished, and crimes and disorders of every kind severely 
punished.* As the Irish liad been universally engaged m 
the rebellion against Elizabeth, a resignation of all the 
rights, which had been formerly granted them to separate 
jurisdictions, was rigorously exacted; and no authority, 
but that of the king and the law, was permitted throughout 
the kingdom.’’ 

A lesigiiation of all private estates was even required; 
and when they were restored, the proprietois received them 
under such conditions as might preient, for the future, all 
tyranny and oppression over the common people. The 
value of the dues, which the nobles usually claimed from 
their v.issals, was estimated at a fixed sum, and all further 
arbitrary exactions prohibited under severe penalties.' 

The whole province of Ulster having fallen to the crown 
by the attainder of rebels, a company was established in 
London, for planting new colonies in that fertile country : 
the projierty was divided into moderate shaies, the largest 
not exceeding two tlionsand acres: tenants were brought 
over from England and Scotland : the Irish were removed 
from the lulls and fastnesses, and settled in the open coun- 
try ; husbandry and the arts were taught them:. a fixed 
habitation secured : plunder and robbery punished : and, 
by these means, Ulster, fiom being the most wild and dis- 
orderK ])rovnice of all Ireland, soon became the best cul- 
liratcd and most civilized."' 

Such wore the arts, by which James introduced huma- 
nity and justice among a people, who had ever been buried 
III the most profound barbarism. Noble cares ! much 
.superior to the vain and crimnia! glor\ of conquests; but 
requiring a'ges of perseverance and attention to perfect what 
had been so happily begun. 

A laudible act of justice was, about this time, executed 
111 England upon Lord Sanquhir, a Scottish nobleman, who 
h.id been gmllv of the base assassination of Turner, a fenc- 
ing-master. The English nation, who were generally dis- 
satisfied with the Scots, were enraged at this crime, equally 
mean and atrocious ; but .lames appeased them, b\ prefer- 
ring the seierity of law to the intercession of the friends 
and family of tlie criminnl." 


CH.VP. XLVII. 


Drith of Pniicp IlfiiM — Marn tue of the Prior* ^s rii7.t!»otli m ith (he P,i 
Irtliiu — Kiae of Sitinpr^el — IIis marriapf — (f\*rhmv ’nut — fall of 

'•onuiM f — Kiseof nutkinf-luitn— L’dOljoortO l 04 \iisUtluirctl— of 
Scotl.nn!. 

Tins vear the sudden death of Henry, 

Prince of V ales, diflused an universal grief ''.Vm'. \?i1k’ 
ihroughont the nation. Though voulli and tJ’'"*! oi Pnnee 
royal birtli, both of them strong allurements, ""‘"'i- 
prepossess men mightily in favour of the early age of 
princes; it is with peculiar fondness that historians men- 
tion Henry : and in eiery respect, his merit seems to have 
been extraordinary. He had not leachcd his eighteenth 
year, and he already possessed more digiiitv in his beha- 
viour, and commanded more respect, than liis father, with 
all his age, learning, and experience. Neither his high 
fortune, nor his youth, had seduced him into any iiiegular 
pleasures : business and ambition seem to have been his 
solo passion. His inclinations, as well as exercises, were 
martial. The French ambassador, taking leave of him, 
and asking Ids commands for France, found him em|)lo\ed 
in the exercise of the pike; Tc// i/o;ir/,'iiig, said he, in what 
occupation yon left me enpaped. He h.ul conceived great 
alfectioii ami esteem for the brave Sir Valter Raleigh." It 
was Ins saying, .si/rc no hinp but my father would keep such 
a bud in a eapc.'‘ He seems indeed to liaie nourished too 
violent a contempt for the king on account of his petlantry 

a The French monarch hat! civcn parficular nnlcrs to hj«i mniisifers to 
culliv.ite the prince's fnendship ; uho must soon, he, luie dm t autho- 
ril\ in I ncUmi, \\liere the kini: ami queen arc lield in so Iptle tstmulicn, 
See Den, dc la rindene. \ol. i p. 40'.’. 115. \ol. ii. p. lO 319, 
b Coke’s Ddtction. p. 37. 
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and piisdlammity ; and by that means struck in with the 
restless and martial spirit of the EtiKlish nation. Had ho 
lived, he had proh.dily promoted the t;lory, perhaps not 
the felicity, of Ins people. The unhappy [ircniossession, 
which men commonly entertain in favour of ambition, 
coiiraee, enterprise, and other warlike virtues, eiiL'a"es 
oeneroiis natures, who always love fame, into such pursuits 
as destroy their own peace, and that of the rest of mankind. 

Oholent reports were propai;alcd, as if Henry had been 
earned off by poison ; lint the physicians, on openinje his 
body, found no symptoms to confirm such an opinion.' 
The hold and criminal malignity of men’s tongues and 
pens sjiared not even the king on the occasion. But that 
prince s character seems rather to have failed in the ex- 
treme of facility and humanity, than in that of cruelty and 
violence. His indulgence to Henry was great, and per- 
haps imjirudent, by giving him a large ancl indepenclcnt 
settlement, even in so early youth. 

n ii n marriage of the Piincess Elirahctli, 

with Fiederic, Elector Palatine, was finished 
some time after the death of the prince, and served to dis- 
sipate the grief which arose on that melancholy event. 

I'pIi 1 1 . But tins marriage, though celebrated with 
Mnnwiic oi the great joy and festivitv, proved itself an tin- 
iiLih with the happy event to the king, as well as to Ins 
I’lil.iiiiiB. bon-iii-law, and had ill consequences on the 
reputation and fortunes of both. The elector, trusting to 
so great an alliance, engaged in enterprises beyond his 
strength : and the king, not being able to suppoit him in 
Ins distress, lost entirely, in the end of his hie, what re- 
mained of the aficetion and esteem of his own subjects. 

I'.xcept during sessions of parliament, the histoiy of this 
leigii may more properly he called the history of tiie court 
„ , e . than that of the nation. An inteiesting 

object had, lor some years, engaged the at- 
tention of the court ; it was a favoiirite, and one beloved 
by James with so piofuse and unlimited an afiectioii, as 
left no room for any rival or competitor. About the end 
of the year 1 009, Uohert Carre, a youth of twenty year^ of 
age, and of a good family in Scotland, arrived in London, 
after having passed some time in his travels. All Ins na- 
tural accomplishments consisted in good looks : all Ins ac- 
qiiired abilities, m an easy air and graceful demeanour. 
He had letters of lecomraendation to his countryman l.oid 
Hay ; and that nobleman no sooner cast Ins eye upon him, 
than he discovered talents sullicient to entitle him imme- 
diately to make a great figure in the government. Apprized 
of the king's passion for youth and beauty, and exterior 
appearance, he studied liovv matters might be so managed 
that this new object should make the strongest impression 
upon him. Without mentioning him at court, he assigned 
him the office, at a match of tilting, of presenting to the 
king his buckler and device ; and hoped that he would 
attract the attention of the monarch. Fortune jiroved 
favourable to his design, by an incident which bore at first 
a contrary aspect. When Carre was advancing to execute 
his office, his unruly horse flung him, and broke Ins log 
in the king’s presence. .Tames approached him with pity 
and concern : love and affection arose on the sight of his 
hoauly and tender years ; and the prince ordered him 
immediately to be lodged in the palace, and to he care- 
fully attoiicfed. He himself, after the tilting, paid him a 
visit in his chamber, and frequently returned during ins 
confinement. Tiie ignorance and simplicity of the hoy 
finished the conquest, begun by his exterior graces and 
accomplishments. Other jirinces have been fond of choos- 
ing their favourites from among the lower wanks of their 
subjects, and have reposed themselves on them with the 
more unreserved confidence and affection, because the 
object has been beholden to their bounty for cverv honour 
and acquisition : James was desirous that his favourite 
shoidd also derive from him all his sense, experience, and 
knowledge. Highly conceited of his own wisdom, he 
iileased himself with the fancy that this raw youth, by 
Ills lessons and instructions, would, in a little time, be 
equal to his sagest ministers, and ho initiated into all the 
profound mysteries of government, on which he set so 
liigh a value. And as this kind of creation was more 


perfectly Ins own work than any other, he seems to have 
indulged an unlimited fondness foi his minion, lieyoml 
even that which he bore to his own childicn. lie soon 
knighted him, created him Viscount Rochester, g.ive him 
the Garter, brought him into the (iiivy couiitil, and, though 
at first vvithout assigning him any particiilar oflice, hi- 
stovved on him the supreme direction of all Ins husiiuss 
and political concerns. Agreeable to this rapid advame- 
ment in confidence and honour, were the riches he.iped 
upon the needy favourite; and while S.ilishiiry and all 
the wisest ministers could scarcely find expcdii nts suffi- 
cient to keep in motion the overhurdciieil machine of 
government, James, with unsparing hand, loaded with 
treasures this insignificant and useless jiageant.'i 

It is said, that the king found his pupil so ill educated, 
as to he ignorant even of the lowest rudiments of the Latin 
tongue ; and that the monarch, laying aside the sceptre, 
took the birch into his royal hand, and inslructed him in 
the jirinciplcs of grammar. During the intervals of tins 
noble occupation, aff.iirs of state would he intioduced; 
.and the stripling, by the ascendant which he had acquired, 
was now enabled to repay in political, what he had le- 
ceived in grammatical, instruction. Such scenes and such 
incidents are the more ridiculous, though the less odious, 
as the passion of James seems not to have contained in it 
any thing criminal or flagitious. History charges herself 
willingly with a relation of the great crimes, and still more 
with that of the great virtues, of mankind ; but she appears 
to fall from her dignity, when necessitated to dwell on 
such frivolous events and ignoble personages. 

The favourite was not, at first, so intoxicated with ad- 
vancement as not to he sensible of his own ignorance and 
inexperience. He had rccouise to the assistance and ad- 
vice of a fiiend ; and he was more fortunate m his choice, 
than is usual with such pampered minions. In Sir Thomas 
Overhury he met with a judicious and sinccic counsellor, 
who, building all hopes of his own ))refermeiit on that of 
the young favouiitc, endeavoured to instil into him the 
principles of prudence and discretion. By zealously serv- 
ing every body, Carre was taught to abate the envy which 
might attend "liis sudden elevation : by showing h prefei- 
eiice for the English, he learned to escape the iirejudices 
which prevailed against his country, zknd so lung as ho 
was content to he ruled by Overhury’s friendly councils, 
ho enjoyed, what is rare, the highest favour of the prince, 
vvithout being hated by the people. 

To complete the measure of courtly happiness, nought 
was vv anting hut a kind mistress; and where high fortune 
concurred with all the graces of youth and beauty, this 
circumstance could not be difficult to attain. But it was 
here that the favourite met with that rock on vvliieh all Ins 
fortunes were wrecked, and which plunged him for ever 
into an abyss of infamy, guilt, and misery. 

No sooner had .Tames mounted the throne of England, 
than he remembered his friendship for the unfortunate 
f.unilies of Howard and Dev'creux, who had sufl'ered for 
their attachment to the cause of Mary and to his own. 
Having restored young Essex to his blond and dignity, 
and conferred the titles of Sufiblk and Northampton on 
two brothers of the liousc of Norfolk, he sought the fuithor 
pleasure of uniting these families by the mariiage of the 
Earl of Essex vvilh Lady Frances Howard, daughter of 
the Earl of Suffolk. She’ was only thirteen, ho fouitecn 
years of age ; and it was thought proper, till both should 
attain the ago of puheity, that he should go abroad and 
pass some time in his travels.' He returned into England 
after four years’ absence,'and vv.is jileased to find his count- 
ess in tlie full lustre of beauty, and possessed of the love 
and admiration'of the whole couit. But, when the einl 
ajiproaehed and claimed the privileges of a hush.uid, he 
met with nothing but sym|)toins of aversion and disgust, 
and a flat refusal of any further familiarities. He applied 
to her parents, who constrained her to attend him into the 
cquntry, and to jiartako of his bed : hut nothing could 
overcome her rigid sullcnness and obstinacy ; and she still 
rose from his side, without having shared the nuptial 
pleasures. Disgusted with reiterated denials, he at last 
gave over the pursuit, and separating himself from her. 


c Kennel, p. G'JO. Goto, p, .S*. VV'tlnooiI, p. eye. 


a Kimii-1, p. Gas, GliG, iX'c. 


c Ibid, p, GIlG. 
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Inirnin" lieretics still prevailed, even in prolestant coun- 
tries; and instances were not wanting in England during 
tlie leign of James. 

To consider James in a more advantageous light, we 
must take a view of him as the legislator of Ireland ; and 
most of the institutions, which he had framed for civilizing 
that kingdom, being finished about tins period, it may not 
here be improper to give some account of them. He fre- 
quently boasts of the management of Ireland .as Ins m.istei- 
piece; and it will appear, upon inqiiiiy, that Ins vanity, in 
this particular, was not altogellier without loiindalion. 
c, , „rT I I After the subiection of Ireland by F.liza- 
both, the more diihciilt task still roinamed ; 
to civilize the inhabitants, to leeoiieile them to laws and 
industry, and to lender their subjection durable and useful 
to the cioiMi of England. James piocceded in tins work 
by a steady, regular, and wcll-coiicciled plan ; and in the 
space of lime years, accoidiiig to Sir John D.aiis, he made 


greater adiances towards the leformation o( that kingdom, 
than had been ni.ide iii the foui liiitidied and forty years 
which had elapsed since the coiiipicst was (iist attempted.' 

It was previously neeessaiv to abolish the Irish customs, 
which siip|)liod the |ilace of law-., and were c.ilciilated to 
keep that people for ever m a state of barbarism and dis- 
order. 


By the Brelion law’ or custom, every crime, however 
enormous, was punished, not with death, but by a fine, or 
pecuniary mulct, which was levied unon the criminal, 
blurder itself, as among all the ancient uarbarous nations, 
was atoned for in this maiiner ; and each man, according 
to his rank, had a difTerent rate or value affixed to him, 
which if any one were willing to pay, he needed not fear 
assassinating his enemy. This rate was called Ins eric. 
\\ hen Sir William Eitzwilliams, beuig lord deputy, told 
Jl.iguire, that ho was to send a sliorilf into Fermamiah, 
which, a little before, had been made a comity, and sidi- 
ypcted to the English law ; Vaur '■licnfl', said iMagiiiie, 
'/i»/f Lc welcome to me: hut kt me hiiom, helhieliiiiKl, Im 
eric, or the price »/ /tii licirl, tiuit, if mp pioplc cut it o[f, I 
mm/ levi/ the mouci/ upon the couiilj/.'^ As for oppression, 
extortion, and other tro'jiasses, so little were they regarded, 
that no penalty was affixed to them, and no rcdicss for 
such offences could eter bo obtained. 

The customs of Ginclkiiulc nn(\ 'rmuiln/ were attended 
wntli the same absurdity iii the distnbulloii of property. 
The land, by the custom of Gavelkmde, was divided 
among all the males of the sofit, oi f.iniily, both bastard 
and legitimate: and, after paitition made, if any of the 
sept died, his portion was not shared out among Ins sons ; 
but the chieftain, at Ins discretion, made a new partition of 
all the lands belonging to that sept, and gave every one Ins 
share.' As no man, by reason ol this custom, enjoyed the 
fixed property of any land ; to build, to plant, to enclose, to 
culliv.ite, to improve, would have been so much lost labour. 

The chieftains and the tanists, though dmwn from the 
principal families, were not hereditary, but were established 
liy election, or, more properly speaking, by force and vio- 
lence. 'I'heir authority w.as almost absolute ; and, notwith- 
standing that certain lands were assigned to the office, its 
chief profit resulted from ex'aetioiis, dues, assessments, for 
which there was no fixed law, and which were levied at 
pleasure. t Hence aiose that common bye-word among 
the Irish, Thut they dwell uestward of the law, which dwell 
heuoiid the rncr of the Barrow: incanmg the country 
wheie the English inhabited, and winch extended not be- 
yond the compass of twenty miles, hing in the neighbour- 
hood of Dtildiu.ir 


Alter abobshnig these Irish customs, and substituting 
English law in their place, James, having taken all the na- 
tives under Ins protection, and dccl.ired them free citizens, 
proceeded to govern them by a regular admmistr.ition, mi- 
litary as well .as civil. 

A small army was maintained, its discipline inspected, 
and Its |iay transmitted from Isiiglaiid, iii order to keep.tlie 
soldiers from preying upon the country, as had been usual 
m former leigns When Odoghartio raised an insiirrec- 
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tion, a reinforcement was sent over, and the flames of that 
rebellion were immediately extinguished. 

All minds being first quieted by a general indemnity,'' 
circuits were established, justice administered, oppression 
banished, and crimes and disorders of every kind severely 
punished.' As the Irish had been universally engaged m 
the rebellion against Elizabeth, a resignation of all the 
rights, which had been formerly granted them to separate 
juMsdictions, was rigorously exacted; and no .authority, 
but that of the king and the law, was permitted throughout 
the kingdom.'' 

A lesignation of all private estates was even required; 
and when they were restored, the projirietois received them 
under such conditions as might prevent, for the future, all 
tyranny and oppression over the common people. The 
value of the dues, which the nobles usually claimed from 
their vassals, was estimated at a fixed sum, and all further 
arbitrary exactions iirohibited under severe penalties.' 

The whole province of Ulster having fiillen to the ciown 
by the attainder of rebels, a company was established in 
London, for planting new colonies in that fertile country : 
the property was divided into moderate shaies, the largest 
not exceeding two thousand acres : tenants were brought 
over from England and Scotland : the Irish were removed 
from the hills and fastnesses, and settled in the open coun- 
try : husbandry and the arts were taught them : a fixed 
habitation secured : plunder and robbery punished : and, 
by these me. ms, Ulster, fiom being the most wild and dis- 
orderlv pioviiice of all Ireland, soon became the best cul- 
tivated and most civilized,'" 

Such vyere the arts, by which James introduced huma- 
nity and justice among a people, who had ever been buried 
in the most profound barbarism. Noble cares ! much 
superior to the vain and criminal glory of conquests; but 
reipiiriii'g a'ges of perseverance and attention to perfect what 
had been so happily begun. 

A l.iiidible act of justice was, about this time, executed 
in I'.iigland upon Lord Sanqnlnr, a Scottish nobleman, who 
h.id been guilty of the base .issassmation ofTurner, a fenc- 
ing-master. The English nation, who were generally dis- 
s.itisficd with the Scots, were enraged at this crime, equally 
mean and atrocious; but James appeased them, by prefer- 
ring the severity of law to the intercession of the friends 
and family of the criminal.'' 


CHAP. XLVII. 

Drill) of I'nncc Ilrnry — Marrj ii:e of the Princess T'liz thtlli with the P.»- 
t.itiiK — U^^e ot Sumersel— Ills rndcriHire— U\ erlnn \ ))'nsi»n*d~l ,tll ot 
.''omerMt— Uiseot Hutkinyliain— Caulionitr^ townsdtiiserrd— Afl.iiis ot 

bCOlldllli. 

Tins year the sudden death of Henry, 

Prince of \\ ales, dill'used an universal grief Nm'.’oiiu 
throughout the nation. Though youth and Iti-jih ot Prmce 
royal birth, both of them strong allurements, "''"'X- 
jirepossess men mightily in f.ivour of the early age of 
princes; it is with peculiar fondness that historians men- 
tion Henry : and in every respect, his merit seems to have 
been extraordinary. He had not i cached Ins eightceiitli 
year, and he already possessed more dugnitv in his beha- 
viour, and commanded more respect, than I'lis father, with 
all his age, learning, and experience. Neither ins high 
fortune, nor his jouth, had seduced him into any iiiegular 
[ileasures : business and ambition seem to have been Ins 
sole passion. His inclinations, as well as exeicises, were 
niaitial. The French ambassador, takuig leave of him, 
and asking his commands for France, found him emploved 
in the exercise of the pike; Tell your khiy, scad he, ni what 
occupation you left me euyaged. He h.ul conceived great 
affection and esteem for the brave Sir Walter Raleigh.^ It 
was his saving, sure no hing hut my father would keep such 
a bird in a cape.^ He seems indeed to have nourished too 
violent a contempt for the king on account of his pedantry 

a The French monarch hatl given particular onters to his ministers to 
iiiltivite the prince’s fiiendslnp , who must soon, saul ht , have elm t atilho- 
rit> in Fncland, where the kmi: and queen «ire held in so little tstiinaticn. 
Jser Dep. de la Boderte, \nl. i p. -nyj. 115, sol. ii. p. lO 319. 
b (. oKe's Detetlion, i>. 37. 
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and pusiHanimity ; and by tliat means struck in with the 
restless and martial spirit of the English nation. Had he 
lived, he had probably promoted the glory, perhaps not 
the felicity, of his people. The unhappy prepossession, 
which men commonly entertain in favour of ambition, 
courage, enterprise, and other warlike virtues, engages 
generous natures, who always love fame, into such pursuits 
as destroy their own peace, and that of the rest of mankind. 

^bolent reports were propagated, as if Henry had been 
carried off by poison; but the physicians, on opening his 
body, found no symptoms to confirm such an opinion.^ 
The bold and criminal malignity of men’s tongues and 
pens spared not even the king on the occasion. But that 
prince’s character seems rather to have failed in the ex- 
treme of facility and humanity, than in that of cruelty and 
violence. Ilis indulgence to Henry was great; and per- 
haps imprudent, by giving him a large and independent 
settlement, even in so early youth. 

The marriage of the Princess Elirabeth, 
A. .113. with Fiederic, Elector Palatine, was finished 
some time after the death of the prince, and served to dis- 
sipate the grief which arose on that melancholy event. 

rrli. It. Bnt tins marriage, though celebrated with 
Manuue ot the j;reat joy and festivitv, proved itself an un- 
LVh '^'wuh The happy event to the king, as well as to his 
I’alHiine. son-in-law, and had ill consequences on the 
reputation and fortunes of both. The elector, trusting to 
so great an alliance, engaged m enterprises beyond his 
strength : and the king, not being able to support him in 
his distress, lost entirely, in the end of his life, what re- 
mained of the affection and esteem of his own subjects. 

Except during sessions of pailiament, the liistoiy of this 
leign may more properly be called the history of the court 
„ .than that of the nation. An interesting 

iseo omerset. Some years, engaged the at- 

tention of the court: it was a favourite, and one beloved 
by James with so piofuse and unlimited an affection, as 
left no room for any rival or competitor. About the end 
of the year 1609, Robert Carre, a youth of twenty years of 
age, and of a good family in Scotland, arrived in London, 
after having passed some time in his travels. All his na- 
tural accomplishments consisted in good looks : all his ac- 
quired abilities, in an easy air and graceful demeanour. 
He had letters of lecommendation to his countryman Lord 
Hay ; and that nobleman no sooner cast his eye upon him, 
than he discovered talents sufficient to entitle him imme- 
diately to make a great figure in the government. Apprized 
of the king’s passion for youth and beauty, and exterior 
appearance, he studied how matters might be so managed 
that this new object should make the strongest impression 
upon him. Without mentioning him at court, he assigned 
him the office, at a match of tilting, of presenting to the 
king his buckler and device ; and hoped that he would 
attract the attention of the monarch. Fortune proved 
favourable to his design, by an incident which bore at first 
a contrary aspect. When Carre was advancing to execute 
his office, his unruly horse flung him, and broke his leg 
in the king’s presence. James approached him with pity 
and concern : love and affection arose on the sight of his 
beauty and tender years ; and the prince ordered him 
immediately to be lodged in the palace, and to be care- 
fully attended. He himself, after the tilting, paid him a 
visit in his chamber, and frequently returned during his 
confinement. The ignorance and simplicity of the boy 
finished the conquest, begun by his exterior graces and 
accomplishments. Other princes have been fond of choos- 
ing their favourites from among the lower ranks of their 
subjects, and have reposed themselves on them with the 
more unreserved confidence and affection, because the 
object has been beholden to their bounty for every honour 
and acquisition : James was desirous that his favourite 
.shoii'd also derive from him all his sense, experience, and 
knowledge. Highly conceited of his own wisdom, he 
pleased himself with the fancy that this raw youth, by 
his lessons and instructions, would, in a little time, be 
equal to his sagest ministers, and be initiated into all the 
profound mysteries of government, on which he set so 
high a value. And as this kind of creation was more 


perfectly his own work than any other, be seems to ha\ o 
indulged an unlimited fondness for his minion, beyond 
even that which ho bore to Ins own children. He soon 
knighted him, created him Viscount Rochester, gave Inin 
the (Jarter, brought him into the privy council, anil, thoiigli 
at first without assigning him any particular office, be- 
stowed on him the supreme direction of all Ins business 
and political concerns. Agreeable to this rapid aihance- 
ment in confidence and honour, were the riches heaped 
upon the needy favourite; and while Salisbury and all 
the wisest ministers could scarcely find expedients suffi- 
cient to keep in motion the overburdened machine of 
government, James, with unsparing hand, loaded with 
treasures this insignificant and useless pageant.'* 

It is said, that the king found his pupil so ill educated, 
as to be ignorant even of the lowest rudiments of the Latin 
tongue; and that the monarch, laying aside the sceptre, 
took the birch into his royal hand, and instructed him in 
the principles of grammar. During the intervals of this 
noble occupation, affairs of state would be intioduced; 
and the stripling, by the ascendant which he had acquired, 
was now enabled to repay in political, what he had re- 
ceived in grammatical, instruction. Such scenes and such 
incidents are the more ridiculous, though the less odious, 
as the passion of James seems not to have contained m it 
any thing criminal or flagitious. History charges herself 
willingly with a relation of the great crimes, and still more 
with that of the great yirtues, of mankind ; but she appears 
to fall from her dignity, when necessitated to dwell on 
such frivolous events and ignoble personages. 

The favourite was not, at first, so intoxicated with ad- 
vancement as not to be sensible of his own ignorance and 
inexperience. He had recouise to the assistance and ad- 
vice of a friend ; and he was more fortunate in his choice, 
than is usual with such pampered minions. In Sir Thomas 
Overbury lie met with a juaicious and sincere counsellor, 
who, building all hopes of his own preferment on that of 
the young favourite, endeavoured to instil into him the 
principles of prudence and discretion. By zealously serv- 
ing every body, Carre was taught to abate the envy which 
might attend "Ill's sudden elevation: by showing aprefei- 
ence for the English, he learned to escape the prejudices 
which prevailed against his country. And so long as he 
was content to be ruled by Overliury’s friendly councils, 
he enjoyed, what is rare, tlie highest favour of the prince, 
without being hated by the people. 

To complete the me'asure of courtly 'happiness, nought 
w.is wanting but a kind mistress ; and where high fortune 
concurred with all the graces of youth and beauty, this 
circumstance could not be difficult to attain. But it was 
here that the favourite met with that rock on which all his 
fortunes were wrecked, and which plunged him for ever 
into an abyss of infamy, guilt, and misery. 

No sooner had James mounted the throne of England, 
than he remembered his friendship for the unfortunate 
families of Howard and Devereux, who had suffered for 
their attachment to the cause of Mary and to his own. 
Having restored young Essex to his blood and dignity, 
and conferred the titles of Suffolk and Northampton on 
two brothers of the house of Norfolk, he sought the further 
pleasure of uniting these families by the marriage of the 
Earl of Essex with Lady Frances Howard, daughter of 
the Earl of Suffolk. She was only thirteen, he fouiteen 
years of age ; and it was thought proper, till both should 
attain the age of puberty, ,that he should go abroad and 
pass some time in his travels." He returned into England 
after four years’ absence, and was pleased to find his count- 
ess in the full lustre of beauty, and possessed of the lore 
and admiration of the whole court. But, when the earl 
approached and claimed the privileges of a husband, he 
met with nothing but symptoms of aversion and disgust, 
and a flat refusal of any further familiarities. He applied 
to her parents, who constrained her to attend hirn into the 
country, and to partake of his bed : but nothing could 
overcome her rigid sullenness and obstinacy ; and she still 
rose from his side, without having shared the nuptial 
pleasures. Disgusted with reiterated denials, he at last 
gave over the pursuit, and separating himself from her. 
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tliencefortli abandoned her conduct to her own will and 
discretion. 

Snell coldness and aversion in Lad}' Essex arose not 
without an attachment to another object. The favourite 
had opened his addresses, and had been too successful in 
inakinj; impression on the tender lieait of the jouih; 
Countess.'' She imagined that, so loti" as she icfused the 
embraces of Essex, she never could be deemed his- wife ; 
and that a separation and divorce mmht still open the 
way for a new marria"c with lier beloved Rochcstcr.it 
Thou"li their p.iS'ion was so violent, and their opportu- 
nities of iritcrcouise so freipieiit, that they had already 
indulged theiiibclves in all the frr.ililit atioiis of love, they 
still lameiiteil their unhappy f.itc, while the iiiiioii between 
them v\as not entire and indis-.oluhlc. And the lover, as 
well as Ins niistiess, was iinpaticnt till their mutual ardour 
should be crowned bv niarrnire. 

So momentous an airair could not be concluded without 
consultiii" Overbnry, with whom Rochester was accus- 
tomed to share all Ins secrets. While that faithful fiiend 
had considered his |iatroii’s attachment to the countess of 
Essex merely as an afl'air of ".dlaiitry, he had f.ivoured 
Its jirocrcss ; and it was paillv owiii" to the ingenious and 
)iassionate letters which he dictated, that Rochester had 
met with such success in Ins addresses. Like an expe- 
rienced courtier, he thon"ht that a conquest of this natuio 
would throw a lustre on the joutii; favourite, and would 
tend still further to endear him to .lames, who was charm- 
ed to hear of the amours of Ins court, and listened with 
attention to every tale of uallantiy. But {rrcat was Over- 
bury 's alarm, when Rochester mentioned his desi"n of 
niarrMii" the countess; and he used every method to dis- 
suikIo Ins friend from so foolish an attempt. He repre- 
sented how invidious, how difficult an enterprise to pro- 
cure her a divoiee from her hushand : how danverous, 
how shameful, to take into Ins own bed a proflieiite woman, 
who, belli" married to a \oun" nobleman of the fir.st rank, 
had not scrupleil to prostitute her char.icter, and to bestow 
favours on the object of a capricious and momentary 
lias.sion. And, iii the re.il of friendship, he went so far as 
to threaten Rochester, th.it he would separate himself for 
ever Irom him, if he could so far fored Ins honour .and 
his interest as to prosecute the intended marriiuie.'' 

Roehesicr had the we.ikness to reveal this (onversalion 
to the Countess ol F.ssex ; and when her ra"c and hiry 
broke out aeaiust Ovcibiiry, he had also the weakness to 
enter into her viiidictne projects, and to swear venjreance 
aeanist Ins hiciid, foi the utmost instance which he could 
reetive of Ins f.nthlul friindslnp. Some contrivance was 
necossarv for the execution of their iiurpose. Jtochestcr 
addressed himself to the kiii": and alter complaniini:, 
that Ins own nidul"eucc to Oyeihury had he"otten m him 
a deirice of arroiraiice, which was extremely disajrrecable, 
he prociiied a eommission for Ins emhassv to Russia; 
which he represented as a retreat for his frieiid, both pro- 
fitable and hoiKiurahle. When consulted hv Overliiin, 
he carnesilv dissuaded him fiom aceeptiii" tins oiler, and 
look oil himself the ofliee of satisfy iii" the kiii", if he 
should be anywise displeased with ihe refusal.' To the 
kin" af;ain he aireravated the insolence of Overluiry’s eoii- 
Anril cisi duel, and oht.uncd a warrant lor committiii" 
him to the Tower, which James intended as 
a .sh"ht pumshinent for Ins disobedience. The lieutenant 
of the Tower w.is a creature of Rochester’s, and had lately 
been put into the office for this very jnirpose : he confined 
Overhury so .strictly, that the unhappy prisoner was de- 
barred the M"hl eyen ol his nearest relations ; and no 
communication of any kind was allowed yyilh linn, diiriii" 
near six months yvhich he lived iii jirison. 

This obstacle belli" removi'd, the lovers |mrsucd their 
mirpose; and the kiii" himself, fur!.'ettin" the di"uity of 
Ins chaincter, and his friendship for the family of Essex, 
entered realously into the jiroject of procuriii" tlic countess 
a divorce from her husband. Essex also embraced the 
opportunity of se|)aratin" hiinself from a bad woman, by 
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whom he was hated; and ho was willin" to fivour their 
success by any honourable expedient. The pretence for a 
divorce was his incapacity to fulfil the conjugal duties ; 
and he confessed, that, with regard to the countess, he 
was conscious of such an infirmity, though he was not 
sensible of it with regard to any other woman. In her 
place too. It is said, a young virgin was substituted under 
a mask, to undergo a legal inspection by a jury of ma- 
trons. Allei such a trial, seconded by court-influence, 
and .supported by the ridiculous opinion of fascination or 
witchcralt, the sentence of divorce was jironounced be- 
tween the Earl of Essex and his countess.’' And, to 
crown the scene, the king, solicitous lest the lady should 
lose any rank by her new mairiage, bestowed on his 
minion the title of Earl of Somerset. 

Notwithstanding this success, the Countess of Somerset 
was not satisfied, till she should further satiate her re- 
venge on Overhury ; and she engaged her husband, as 
w'ell as her uncle, the I'.arl of Northampton, in the atro- 
cious design of taking him off secretly by poison. Fruit- 
less attempts wore reiterated by weak jioi- 
sons; but, at last, they gave him one so 
sudden and violent, that the symptoms were ’’"i’*- 
apparent to every one who approached him.' His inter- 
nieiit was hurried on with the greatest iirecijiitation ; and 
though a strong suspicion immediately prevailed in the 
public, the full proof of the crime was not brought to light 
till some years after. 

The fatal catastrophe of Overhury increased or begot 
the suspicion, that the Prince of W .ales had been carried 
ofl'bv )ioison, given him by Somerset. IMeii considered 
not, that the contrary infeie'nce y\as much juster. If So- 
merset y\as so groat’ a novice in this dotedable art, that, 
during the course of five months, a man y\ho yvas his pri- 
soner, and attended by none but Ins emissaries, could not 
b(‘ despatched but in so bungling a manner ; hoyv could 
It be imagined that a joung jinnee, living in his own 
court, surrounded by his own friends and domestics, could 
be exjioscd to Somerset’s attempts, and be taken off by so 
subtle a poison, if such a one exist, as could elude’ the 
skill of the most ex|)erionccd jihysiciansf 

The ablest minister that James ever possessed, th.e Earl 
of .Salisbury, yvas dead ; n Suffolk, a man of slender ca- 
pacity, had succeeded him in his office: and it yvas now 
Ins task to supply, from an exhausted treasury, the jiro- 
fusion of James and of his young favourite. Tin title of 
baronet, invented by Salisbury, yvas sold; and two hun- 
dred patents of that species of knighthood yyere disposed 
of for so many thoiis.uid pounds : each rank of nobihtv 
had also IIS price affixed to it:" privy seals yyere circu- 
lated, to the amount of two hundred thousand pounds : 
beneyoknccs yvere exacted, to the amount of fifty-lyyo 
thousand iioinids." And some inonojiolies of no great 
yalue yyere elected. But all these expedients proved in- 
siifficiciit to supply the king’s necessities; eyen though 
he began to enter into some schemes for retrenching his 
expeiises.i’ Iloyvever small the hopes of success, a nevv 
parliament must be summoned, and this dangerous expe- 
dient, for such It yvas noyv become, once more be put 
to Iri.al. 

When the Commons yvere assembled, they ^ 
discoyered an extmordinary alarm, on ac- ’sii, April 
count of the rumour yvliich yvas sjiread abroad '' i’'ili.*i"i"i. 
coiiceriiiii" ii'idcrltikifiM It yvas reported that several 
peisoiis, attached to the king, had entered into a confe- 
der.icy ; and having laid a regular jil.ui for the neyv elec- 
tions, had distributed their interest all over England, and 
had undeitakeii to secure a majority for the couit. So 
igiiomnt yyere the Commons, that they kneyv not this 
iiicidciit to be the fir.st inf.illible symptom of any reguhii 
or e.slablished liberty. Had they been contented to fol- 
loyy the maxims of their predecessors, yyho, as the Earl of 
Salisbury said to the last parliament, never, but thricc in 
SIX hundred years, refused a su|)|)ly;' they needed not 
drc.ad that the croyvn should ever intcicsl itself in their 
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elections. Formerly the kings even insisted, that none of 
their household sliould be elected members ; and though 
the charter was aftenvards declared void, Henry VI. from 
his great favour to the city of York, conferred a peculiar 
privilege on its citizens, that they should be exempted 
from this trouble.® It is well known, that, in ancient 
times, a seat in the House being considered as a burden, 
attended neither with honour nor profit, it was requisite 
for the counties and boroughs to pay fees to their repre- 
sentatives. About this time a seat began to be regarded 
as an honour, and the country-gentlemen contended for 
it ; though the practice of levying wages for the parlia- 
ment-men was not altogether discontinued. It was not 
till long after, when liberty was thoroughly established, 
and popular assemblies entered into every branch of pub- 
lic business, that the members began to join profit to 
honour, and the crown found it necessary to distribute 
among them all the considerable offices of the kingdom. 

So little skill or so small means had the courtiers, in 
James’s reign, for managing elections, that this House of 
Commons showed rather a stronger spirit of liberty than 
the foregoing ; and instead of entering upon the business 
of supply, as urged by the king, who made them several 
liberal' ofers of grace,' they immediately resumed the 
subject which had been opened last parliament, and dis- 
puted his majesty’s power of levying new customs and 
im]iositions, by the mere authority of hts prerogative. It 
is remarkable that, in their debates on tnis subject, the 
courtiers frequently pleaded, as a precedent, the e.xample 
of all the other hereditary monarchs in Europe, and par- 
ticularly mentioned the kings of France and Spain ; nor 
was this reasoning received by the House either with sur- 
prise or indignation." The members of the opposite party 
either contented themselves with denung the justness of 
the inference, or they disputed the truth of the observa- 
tion." And a patriot member in particular. Sir Roger 
Owen, even in arguing against the impositions, frankly 
allowed, that the King of England was endowed with as 
ample a power and prerogative as any prince in Christen- 
dom.' The nations on the continent, we may observe, 
enjoyed still, in that age, some small remains of liberty; 
and the English were possessed of little more. 

The Commons applied to the Lords for a conference 
with regard to the new impositions. A speech of Neile, 
Bishop of Lincoln, reflecting on the lower House, begat 
some altercation with the Peers ;v and the king seized the 
opportunity of dissolving immediately, with great indig- 
nation, a parliament which had shown so 
II June. ^ resolution of retrenching Ins preroga- 

tive, without communicating, in return, the smallest sup- 
ply to his necessities. He carried Ins resentment so far as 
even to throw into prison some of the members, who had 
been the most forward in their opposition to his measures.^ 
In vain did he plead, in excuse for this violence, the ex- 
ample of Elizabeth and other princes of the line of Tudor, 
as well as Plantagenet. 'Hie people and the parliament, 
without abandoning for ever all their liberties and privi- 
leges, could acquiesce in none of these precedents, how 
ancient and frequent soever. And were the authority of 
such precedents admitted, the utmost that could be in- 
ferred IS, that the constitution of England was, at that 
time, an inconsistent fabric, whoso jarring and discordant 
parts must soon destroy each other, and from the dissolu- 
tion of the old, beget some new form of civil government 
more uniform and consistent. 

In the public and avowed conduct of the king and the 
House of Commons, throughout this whole reign, there 
appears sufficient cause of quairel and mutual disgust; 
yet are we not to imagine, that this was the sole foun- 
dation of that jealousy which prevailed between them. 
During debates in the House, it often happened, that a 
jiarticular member, more ardent and zealous than the rest, 

SfeU es tn thf® hazan! nf beiiif; refused : hut it is certain that l^nglish parlia- 
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would display the highest sentiments of liberty, which the 
Commons contented themselves to hear with silence and 
seeming approbation ; and the king, informed of these 
harangues, concluded the whole House to be infected with 
the same principles, and to be engaged in a combination 
against his prerogative. The king, on the other hand, 
though he valued himself extremely on his kmg-craft, and 
perhaps was not altogether incapable of dissimuhition, 
seems to have been very little endowed with the gift of 
secrecy ; but openly, at nis table, in all comiianies, incul- 
cated those monarchical tenets which he liad so strongly 
imbibed. Before a numerous audience, he had expressed 
himself with great disparagement of the common law of 
England, and had given the preference, m the strongest 
terms, to the civil law : and fortius indiscretton he found 
himself obliged to apologize, in a speech to the former 
parliament.-* As a specimen of his usual liberty of talk, 
we may mention a story, though it passed some time after, 
which we meet with in the life of tValler, and winch that 
poet used frequently to repeat. When Waller was young, 
lie had tlie curiosity to go to court ; and he stood in the 
circle, and saw James dine; where, among other com- 
pan\', there sat at table two bishojis, Neile and Andrews. _ 
The'king proposed aloud this question. Whether he might 
not take his subjects’ money when be needed it, without 
all this formality of parliament? Neile replied, God for- 
bid you should vnt : for you me Ihe breath of our nostrils. 
Andrews declined answering, and said, be was not skilled 
in parliamentary cases : but upon the king’s urging him, 
ana saying he would admit of no evasion, the bishop re- 
plied pleasantly, Why then I think your majesty may law- 
fu/l>/ take my brother NiHe’s money : for he offers it.'> 

Tlie favourite had hitherto escaped the in- a.d. icis. 
uuiry of justice; hut he had not escaped Somerset's tali, 
tliat'slill voice which can make itself be heai'd amidst all 
the hurry and flattery of a court, and astonishes the cri- 
minal with a just icpresentation of hts most secret enor- 
mities. Conscious of the murder of his friend, Somerset 
received small consolation from the enjoyments of love, 
or tlie utmost kindness and indulgence of his sovereign. 
The graces of his youth gradually disappeared, the gaiety 
of his manners was obscured, his politeness and obliging 
behaviour were changed into sullenness and silence. And 
the king, whose affections had been engaged by these su- 
jierficial accomplishments, began to estrange himself from 
a man who no longer contributed to his amusement. 

The sagacious courtiers observed the first symptoms of 
tins disgust : Somerset’s enemies seized the opportunity, 
and offered a new minion to the king. George Villiers, a 
youth of one-and-twenty, younger brother of a good 
family, returned at this ti'me'from his travels, and was re- 
marked for the advantages of a handsome person, genteel 
air, and fashionable apparel. At a comedy, he was pur- 
posely placed full in James’s eye, and immediately en- 
gaged the attention, and, in the same instant, the afl'ec'tions, 
of that monarch." Ashamed of his sudden attachment, 
the king endeavoured, but in vain, to conceal the par- 
tiality which he felt for the handsome stranger; and he 
employed all his profound politics to fix him in his ser- 
vice, without seeming to desire it. He declared his reso- 
lution not to confer any office on him, unless entreated by 
the queen ; and he pretended, that it should only he m 
complaisance to her choice he would agree to admit him 
near his person. The queen was immediately applied to ; 
but she, well Itnowing the extreme to which the king car- 
ried these attachments, refused, at first, to lend her counte- 
nance to this new passion. It was not till entreated by 
Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury, a decent prelate, and 
one much prejudiced against Somerset, that she xyould 
condescend to oblige her husband, by asking tins favour 
of liim.'i And the king, thinking now that all appearances 
were fully saved, no longer constrained his afl'ection, but 


Ihe parliament became a real scat of power, and scene of business, ^vei- 
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immediately bestowed the office of cup-bearer on young 
Villiers. 

The whole court was thrown into parties between the 
two minions ; while some endeavoured to advance the 
rising foitune of Villiers, others deemed it safer to adheie 
to the established credit of Somerset. The king himself, 
divided between inclination and decorum, incieased the 
doubt and ambiguity of the courtiers ; and the stern jea- 
lousy of the old favourite, who refused every advance of 
friendship from his rival, begat perpetual (]u.urels between 
their several jiartisaiis. But tlie discovery of Somerset’s 
guilt m tlie murder of Overbiiry, at last decided the con- 
troversy, and exposed him to tlie uiiii and infamy u Inch 
he so well merited. 

An apothecarr’s apprentice, who had been employed in 
making up the |ioisons, liaviiig retired to Flushing, began 
to talk very freely of the wliole secret ; and the affair at 
last came to the ears of Trumbal, tlie king’s envoy in the 
Low Countries. By his means. Sir Ralph Winwood, 
secretary of state, was informed, and he immediately car- 
ried the intelligence to James. The king, alarmed and 
astonished to find such enormous guilt m a man whom 
he had admitted into Ins bosom, sent for Sir Edward 
Coke, chief justice, and earnestly recommended to him the 
most rigorous and unbiassed scrutiny. Tins injunction 
was executed with great industry and severity : the whole 
labyrinth of guilt was caiefully unravelled; the lesser 
criminals. Sir Jervis Elvis, lieutenant of the Tower, 
franklin, Weston, Mrs. Turner, were first tried and con- 
demned : Somerset and Ins Countess were afterwards 
found guiltv : Northam))ton’s death, a little before, had 
saved him from a like fate. 

It may not be unworthy of remark, that Coke, in the 
trial of Sirs. Turner, told her tliat she was guilty of the 
seven deadljosins : she was a whore, a bawd, a sorcerer, 
a witch, a papist, a felon, a murderer.' And what may 
more surprise us. Bacon, then attorney-general, took care 
to observe, that poisoning was a popish trick.f Such 
were the bigoted prejudices which prevailed : poisoning 
was not, of itself, sufficiently odious, if it were not repre- 
sented as a branch of popery. Stowe tells us, that when 
the king came to Newcastle, on Ins first entry into Eng- 
land, he gave liberty to all the prisoners, except those who 
weie confined for treason, muider, and 7)«psfi3/. When 
one considers these circumstances, that liirious bigotry of 
the catholics which bioke out in the gunpowder con- 
spiracy appears the less surprising. 

All the accomjilices in Overbury’s murder received the 
punishment duo to their crime : but the king bestowed a 
jiardon on the principals, Somerset and the Countess. It 
must be confessed, that James’s fortitude had been highly 
laudable, had he persisted in Ins first intention of consign- 
ing over to severe justice all the criminals ; but let us still 
beware of blaming him too harshly, if, on the approach of 
the fatal hour, he scrupled to deliver into the hands of the 
executioner, poisons whom he had once favoured with his 
most tender aflections. To soften the rigour of their fate, 
after some j ears’ imprisonment, he restored them to their 
liberty, and conferred on them a pension, with which they 
retiied, and languished out old age in infamy and obscu- 
iitv. Their guilty loves were turned into the most dciadly 
hatred ; and they passed many years together in the same 
house, without any intercourse or correspondence with 
each other.!.' 

Several historians,^’ in relating these events, have insisted 
much on the dissimulation of James’s behaviour, when 
he delivered Somerset into the hands of the chief justice; 
on the insolent menaces of that criminal ; on his peiemp- 
tory refusal to stand a trial ; and on the extreme anxiety of 
the king during the whole progress of tins affair. Allow- 
ing all these circumstances to be true, of which some are 
suspicious, if not palpably false,' the great remains of 
tenderness which James still felt for Somerset may, per- 
haps, be sufficient to account for them. That favourite 
was high-spirited, and resolute lather to perish, than live 
under the infamy to which he was exposed. James was 
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sensible that the pardoning of so great a criminal, which 
was of Itself invidious, would become still more unpopular, 
if Ins obstinate and stubborn behaviour on his trial sliould 
augment the public hatred against him.*- At least, the 
unreserved confidence in which the king had indulged his 
favouiite for several vears, iniglit render Somerset master 
of so many seciets, that it is impossible, without further 
light, to assign the particular reason of that superiority, 
winch. It is said, he appeared so much to assume. 

Tlie fall of Somerset, and Ins banishment nt-seof 
from romt, opened the way for Villiers to Buckin;h.-un. 
mount up at once to the full height of favour, of honours, 
and of riches. Had J-ames’s passion been governed by 
common rules of prudence, the office of cup-bearer would 
have attached Villiers to Ins person, and might well have 
contented one of his age and family ; nor would any one, 
who was not cynically austere, have much censuied the 
singularity of the king’s choice m his friends and favourites. 
But such advancement was far inferior to the fortune 
which he intended for his minion. In the couiseof a few 
TCars he created him Viscount Villiers, Earl, Marquis, and 
Duke of Buckingham, knight of the garter, master of the 
horse, chief justice in Eyre, warden of the cinque ports, 
master of the king’s-bench office, steward of Westminster, 
constable of Windsor, and lord high admiral of England.' 
His mother obtained the title of Countess of Buckingham : 
his brother was created Viscount Purbeck ; and a numerous 
tram of needy relations were all pushed up into credit and 
authority. And thus the fond prince, while he meant to 
play the tutor to his favourite, and to train him up in the 
mles of prudence -and politics, took an infallible method, 
by loading him with premature and exorbitant honours, to 
render him, for ever, rash, precipitate, and insolent. 

A young minion to gratify with pleasure, 
a necessitous family to supply witli riches, ' ^ 
were enterprises too great for tlie empty exchequer of 
James. In order to obtain a little money, the cautionary 
towns must be delivered up to the Dutch ; a measure winch 
has been severely blamed by almost all historians ; and I 
may venture to affirm, that it has been censured much be- 
yond Its real weight and importance. 

When Queen Elizabeth advanced money cautionary 
for the support of the infant republic, be- tonus deineieii. 
sides the view of securing heiself against the power and 
ambition of Spain, she still reserved the prospect of leim- 
bursement; and she got consigned into her hands the 
tlnee important fortresses of Flushing, the Bnlle, and 
Rammekms, as jiledges for the money due to her. In- 
dulgent to the necessitous condition oi the States, she 
agreed that the debt should bear no interest ; and she sti- 
pulated, that if ever England should make a separate 
peace with Spain, she should pay the troops which garri- 
soned those fortresses.™ 

Alter the truce was concluded between Spain and the 
United Provinces, the States made an agreement w-itli the 
king, that the debt, which then amounted to 800,000 
pounds, should be discharged by yearly payments of 

40.000 pounds ; and as five years had elapsed, the debt 
was now reduced to 600,000 pounds; and in fifteen years 
more, if the truce uere renewed, it would be finally ex- 
tinguished.'’ But of tins sum, 26,000 pounds a year were 
expended on the pay of the garrisons : the remainder alone 
accrued to the king : and the States, weighing the circum- 
stances, thought that they made James a very advantage- 
ous oft'er when they expressed their willingness, on the 
surrender of the cautionary towns, to pay him immediately 

250.000 pounds, and to incorporate the English garrisons 
in their army. It occurred also to the king, that even the 
payment of the 40,000 pounds a year was precarious, and 
depended on the accident that the truce should be renewed 
between Spam and the republic : if war broke out, the 
maintenance of the garrisons lay upon England alone ; a 
burden very useless, and too heavy lor the slender revenues 
of that kingdom : that even during the truce, the Dutch, 
straitened by other expenses, were far from being regular 
in their payments; and the garrisons were at pieseiit m 
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danger of mutinying for want of subsistence : tbat the an- 
nual sum of 14,000 pounds, the whole saving on the Dutch 
payments, amounted, in filteen years, to no more than 
210,000 pounds ; whereas 250,900 pounds Avere offered 
immediately, a larger sum, and if money be computed at 
ten per cent, the current interest, more than double the 
sum to which England was entitled : “ that if James wait- 
ed till the whole debt were discharged, the troops, which 
composed the garrisons, remained a burden upon him, and 
could not be broken, without receiving some eonsideration 
for their past services : that the cautionary towns were 
only a temporary restraint upon the Hollanders ; and in 
the present emergence, the conjunction of interest between 
England and the republic was so intimate as to render all 
other ties superfluous; and no reasonable measures for 
mutual support would be wanting from the Dutch, even 
though freea from the dependence of these garrisons: that 
the exchequer of the republic was at present very low, in- 
somuch that they found difficulty, now that the aids of 
France were withdrawn, to maintain tliemseh’es in that 
posture of defence which was requisite during the truce 
with Spain : and that the Spaniards were perpetually in- 
sisting with the king on the restitution of these towns, as 
belonging to their crown ; and no cordial alliance could 
ever be made with that nation, while they remained in the 
hands of the English . p These reasons, to- 
‘ gether with his urgent wants, induced the 

king to accept of Caron’s offer ; and he eyacuated the 
cautionary towns, which held the States in a degree of 
subjection, and which an ambitious and enterprising prince 
would have regarded ns his most valuable possessions. 
This is the date of the full liberty of the Dutch common- 
wealth. 

.A. D. 1CI7. ^Vhen the crown of England devolved on 
AffAiisoi' James, it might have been foreseen by the 
Sioiiand. Scottish nation, that the independence of 
their kingdom, the object for which their ancestors had 
shed so much blood, uould now be lost; and that, if both 
states persevered in maintaining separate laws and par- 
liaments, the weaker would more sensibly feel the sub- 
jection, than if it had been totally subdued by force of 
arms. But these views did not generally occur. The 
glory of having given a sovereign to their powerful enemy, 
the advantages of present peace and tranquillity, the richks 
acquired from the munificence of their master; these con- 
siderations secured their dutiful obedience to a prince, who 
daily gave such sensible proofs of his friendship and par- 
tiality towards them. Never had the authority of anv 
king, who resided among them, been so firmly established 
as was that of James, even when absent ; and as the ad- 
ministration had been hitherto conducted with great order 
and tranquillity, there had happened no occurrence to 
. _ draw thither our attention. But this sum- 

mer, the king was resolved to pay a visit to 
his native country, in order to renew his ancient friendships 
and connexions, and to introduce that change of ecclesi- 
astical discipline and government, on which he was ex- 
tremely intent. The three chief points of this kind, which 
James proposed to accomplish by his journey to Scotland, 
were, the enlarging of episcopal authority, the establishing 
of a few eeremonies in public worship, and the fixing of a 
superiority in the civil above the ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

But it IS an observation suggested by all history, and by 
none more than by that of James and his successor, that 
the religious spirit, when it mingles with faction, contains 
in it something supernatural and unaccountable ; and that, 
in its operations upon society, effects correspond less to 
their known causes than is found in any other circum- 
stance of government. A reflection which may, at once, 
afford a source of blame against such sovereigns as lightly 
innovate in so dangerous an article, and of apology for 
such as, being engaged in an enterprise of th it nature, are 
disappointed of the expected event, and fail in their un- 
dertakings. 

When tlie Scottish nation was first seized with tbat zeal 
for reformation, which, though it caused such disturbance 
during the time, has proved so salutary in the conse- 

o An annuity of 14,000 pounds durin" fifteen years, money beinti: at 10 
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quences; the preachers, assuming a character little inferior 
to the prophetic or apostolical, disdained all suh|ection to 
tlie spiritual rulers of the church, by whom their iiinoia- 
tions weie punished and opposed. The revenues of the 
dignified clergy, no longer considered as sacred, u ere either 
appropriated by the present possessors, or seized by the 
more powerful barons ; and what remained, after inightv 
dilapidations, was, by act of parliament, annexed to^the 
crown. The prelates however, and abhots, maintained 
their temporal jurisdictions and their seats in parliament ; 
and though lavmen were sometimes endowed with ecclesi- 
astical titles, the church, notwithstanding its fiequent pro- 
testations to the contrary, was still su])posed to be repre- 
sented by those spiritual lords, in the states of the king- 
dom. After many struggles, the king, even before his 
accession to the throne or England, had acquired sufficient 
influence over the Scottish clergy, to extort from them an 
acknowledgment of the parliamentary jurisdiction of 
bishops ; though attended with many precautions, in order 
to secure themselves against the spiritual encroachments 
of that order.H When King of England, he engaged them, 
though still with great reluctance on their part, to advance 
a step further, and to receive the bishops as perpetual 
presidents or moderators in their ecclesiastical synods ; 
reiterating their protestations against all spiritual juris- 
diction of the prelates, and all controlling power over the 
presbyterians.'' And by such gradual innovations, the 
king flattered himself, that he should quietly introduce 
episcopal authority : but as his final scope was fully seen 
from tne beginning, every new advance gave fresh occasion 
of discontent, and aggravated, instead of softening, the ab- 
horrence entertained against the prelacy. 

What rendered the king’s aim rnore’apparent, were the 
endeavours which, at the same time, he used to introduce 
into Scotland some of the ceremonies of the church of 
England : the rest, it was easily foreseen, would soon fol- 
low. The fire of devotion, excited bv novelty, and in- 
flamed by opposition, had so possessed the minds of the 
Scottish reformers, that all rites and ornaments, and even 
order of worsliip, were disdainfully rejected as useless 
burdens ; retarding the imagination in its lapturous ec- 
stasies, and cramping the operations of that divine Spirit 
by which they supposed themselves to be animated. A 
mode of worship was established, the most naked and 
most simple imaginable ; one that borrowed nothing from 
the senses ; but reposed itself entirely on the contempla- 
tion of that divine essence, which discovers itself to the 
understanding only. This species of devotion, so worthy 
of the Supreme Being, but so little suitable to human 
frailty, was observed to occasion great disturbances in the 
breast, and in many respects to confound all rational prin- 
ciples of conduct and behaviour. The mind, straining for 
these extraordinary raptures, reaching them by short 
glances, sinking again under its own weakness, rejecting 
all exterior aid of pomp and ceremony, was so occupied 
in this inward life, that it fled from every intercourse of 
society, and from every cheerful amusement, which could 
soften or humanize the character. It was obvious to all 
discerning eyes, and had not escaped the king’s, that by 
the prevalence of fanaticism, a gloomy and sullen disposi- 
tion established itself among the people ; a spirit, obstmale 
and dangerous ; independent and disorderly ; animated 
equally with a contempt of authoritv, and a hatred to every 
other mode of religion, particularly to the catholic. In 
order to mellow these humours, James endeavoured to 
infuse a small tincture of ceremony into the national wor- 
ship, and to introduce such rites as might, in some degree, 
occupy the mind, and jilease the senses, uithout departing 
too far from that simplicity, by which the Reformation was 
distinguished. The finer arts too, though still rude in 
these northern kingdoms, were employed to adorn the 
churches ; and the king’s chapel, in winch an organ was 
erected, and some pictures and statues displayed, was pro- 
posed as a model to the rest of the nation. But music was 
grating to the prejudiced ears of the Scottish clergy ; 
sculpture and painting appeared instruments of idolatry ; 
the surplice was a rag of popery ; and every motion or 
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gesture prescribed by the liturgy, was a step toirards that 
spiritual Babylon, so much the 'object of their horror and 
aversion. E\ ery thing was deemed impious, but their own 
m\stical comments on the Scriptures, which tbev idolized, 
and whose eastern prophetic stOe they emplo\ed in ererv 
common occurrence. 

It will not be necessary to give a particular account of 
the ceremonies which the king was so intent to estalilish. 
Such institutions, for a time, are esteemed cither too dn me 
to have jiroceeded from an_\ other being than the supreme 
Creator of the universe, or'too diabohc.d to haw been de- 
rived from aiiv but an infernal demon. But no sooner is 
the mode of the controrers\ p ist, tlnii thc\ .ire iimwr'ally 
discovered to be of so lutfe import uire, ,is *;carcel\ to be 
mentioned with decency amidst the ordiiiarv course of 
human traii'.ictions. It siifliecs here to remark, that the 
rites introduced by .Tames rt g.irded the kneeling at the 
sacrament, piivatc commumoii, |iriv.ile baptism, confirm- 
ation of children, and the obsire.incc of Christmas and 
other festivals." The acts, establishing these ceremonies, 
were alterwards known In the name of the Articles of 
Perth, from the |ilace where the\ were ratified bv the 
assembli . 

A conformity of discipline and worship between the 
churches of England and Scotland, which was .Tames’s 
aim, he never could hope to establish, hut In first pro- 
curing an acknowledgment of Ins own authority in all 
spiritual causes; and nothing could be more contrai\ to 
the practice as well as princiiilcs of the (ircsbMerian clerg\. 
The ecclesiastical courts possessed the power of pronounc- 
ing e\communication ; and that sentence, besides the spi- 
ritual consequences supposed to follow from it, was 
attended \yith immediate ctlects of the most important 
nature. Tlie person evcommunicateil was shunned b\ 
cier\ one as profane and impious; and his whole estate, 
during Ins life-time, and all his movables for eicr, were 
forfeited to the crown. Nor were the previous steps, re- 
quisite before pronouncing this sentence, formal or regu- 
lar. in proportion to the weight of it. Without accuser, 
without summons, without trial, an\ ecclesiastical court, 
bower er inferior, sometimes ]irctchded in a siimin.irr 
manner to denounce e\communication for an\ caie-e, anil 
against anv |icrson. even though he lived not within the 
bounds of their mrisdietion.* And hr this means the 
whole t\rann_\ of the inipiisitioii. though' without Us order, 
was introduced into the kingdom. 

But the elergr were not content with the unlimited 
juristliciion winch tlicy c\crcI^cd m ccclc'^iaMical matterb: 
the\ assumed a censorial power over ererv part of ad- 
ministration; .and, in all their sermons, and'eren pnirers, 
mingling politics with religion, the\ inculcated the most 
seditious and most turbulent principles. Black, minister 
of St. Andrews, went so far,ii in a sermon, as to (ironounce 
all kings the der il’s children ; he gave the Queen of En<'- 
l.and the appellation of Atheist; ho said, that the trcachcrv 
of the kings lie.irt was now fullv discovered ; and, in Ins 
pra_\er^ for the queen, he used these words: He riiiesf 
priiy for her for llic fu^hions soke, hut tre harr no came : 
she 11 III vtvtrilou^ am/ ^oul. When summoned before 
uie prnv council, he refused to answer to .a civil court 
for an\ thing delivered from the ]Hilpit, even though the 
crime of which he was accused was of a civil nature. 
The church adopted his cause. Thc> raised a sedition m 
Edinburgh." Hie king, during some time, wais m the 
hands of the enraged populace ; and it was not wathoiit 
courage, as well as dexteritv, that he was able to extricate 
himself.'l A few da\s after, a minister, jircachin" in the 
principal church of that canital, said, that the km- was 
possessed with a dciil; and that one devil being expelled 
seven worse had eiilricd in his place.’ To 'xvhich he 
added, that the subjects might lawfullv rise, .and take the 
sword out of his hand. Sc.ircclv, cveii duriiu' the darkest 
night of papal superstition, are tliere found such instances 
of priestly encroachments, as the .annals of Scotland pre- 
sent to us during that period. ' 

By these extravagant stretches of power, and by the 
jiatient conduct of .Tames, the church began to lose ground. 


even before the Ving's accession to the throne of England : 
but no sooner bad that event taken place, than he made 
the Scottish clergv sensible, that he had become the so- 
vereign of a great kingdom, which he goierned with great 
authority. Though foimerlv he would have thought him- 
self liapny to ha\e made a fair partition with them of the 
civil .and ecclesiastical authoritx’, he was now resohed to 
exert a supreme jurisdiction in church as well as state, 
and to put .an end to their seditious practices. An assem- 
bly had bcL'ii summoned at Aberdeen but on account of 
his Journey to London, he prorogued it to the jear fol- 
lowing. Some of the clergx, disavowing his ecclesiastical 
siiprcmac), met at the time first appointed, notwathstand- 
ing his prohibition. He threw them into prison. Such 
of them as submitted, and acknowledged their error, were 
pardoned. The rest were brought to their trial. They 
were condemned for high tieason. The king gave them 
their lives, but banished them the kingdom. Six of them 
suffered this penalty.'’ 

Tlie general assembly was aftenvards induced to ac- 
knowledge the king's authority in summoning ecclesias- 
tical courts, and to submit to the jurisdiction and visitation 
of the bishops. Even their favourite sentence of excom- 
munication was declared invalid, unless confirmed bv the 
ordinary. The king recommended to the inferior courts 
the members whom the\ should elect to this assembly; 
and ei'cry thing was conducted in it with little appearance 
of choice and libertx c 

By his own prorogatiie likewise, which he seems to 
h.ave stretched on this occasion, the king erected a court 
of high commission,'* in imitation of that which was esta- 
blished in England. Tlie bishops, and a few of the clergy, 
who had been summoned, wiilinglv acknowledged this 
court; and it proceeded immediately upon business, as if 
Its authority had been grounded on the full consent of the 
whole legislature. 

Blit .Tames reserved the final blow for the 
time when ho should himself pav a xisit to Juoe. 
Scotland. He proposed to the' parliament, which was 
then assembled, that they should enact, that “ whatever 
his majesty should determine in the external govern- 
ment of the chill ch, with tlie consent of the archbishops, 
bishops, and a competent number of the mini'tn, should 
have the force of law.”' A\'hat number should bo deem- 
ed competent was not determined: and their nomina- 
tion was left entirely to the king: so that his ecclesias- 
tical anthoriti, had' this bill )iassed, would base been 
established in its full extent. Some of the elergs pro- 
tested. The_\ apprehended, thev said, that the ]ni'rity of 
their cliurth would, bv means of this new authoriix,' be 
pylhiud with all the 'rites and liturgy of the chur'di of 
baigland. .lames, dreading clamour and op|)osition, drop- 
ped the hill, which had alre.idv passed the lords of arti- 
cles; and .asserted, that the i'nhercnt prerogative of the 
crown contained more power than was recognized bv it. 
Some time after, he called at St. Andrews a 
meeting of the bishops, and thirty-six of the 
most eminent clergv. He there declared his resolution of 
exerting Ins prerogative, and of establishing, bv his owm 
authority, the few ceremonies which he had recommended 
to them. Thev entreated him rather to summon a general 
assembly, and to gam their assent. An assembly was 
accordingly summoned to meet on the 25th of Nov'ember 
ensuing. 

let this assembly, which met after the king’s departure 
from Scotland, eluded all his applications ; and it was not 
till the subsequent v car, tint he was able to procure a vote 
for receiving his ceremonies. And through everv step of 
this afl.iir, in the p.irlianirnt, as well as in all the general 
assemblies, the nation betraved the utmost reluctance to 
all these innovations ; and nothing but James's importu- 
nity and authority had extorted a seeming consent, which 
was belied by the inward sentiments of all ranks of peo- 
ple. Even the few, over whom religious ])rejudices were 
not nrevalent, thought national honour sacrificed by a 
servile imitation of the modes of worship practised in 
England. And every prudent man agreed in condemning 
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the measures of the hing, who, by an ill-timed zeal for 
insisniificant ceremonies, had 'betrayed, thouch in an op- 
posite manner, equal narrowness of mind with the persons 
whom he treated with such contempt. It was judg^, 
that, had not these dangerous humours been irritated by 
opposition ; had they been allowed peaceably to evaporate; 
they "would at last have subsided within the limits of law 
and civil authority. And that as all fanatical religions 
naturally circumscribe to very narrow bounds the numbers 
and riches of the ecclesiastics ; no sooner is their first fire 
spent, than they lose their credit over the people, and 
leave them under the natural and beneficent influence of 
their civil and moral obligations. 

At the same time that Janies shocked, in so violent a 
manner, the religious principles of his Scottish subjects, 
he acted in opposition to those of his English. He had 
observed, in Ins progress through England, that a Judaical 
observance of the Sunday, chiefly by means of the puritans, 
was ever}’ day gaming gi'ound throughout the kingdom, 
and that the people, under colour of religion, were, con- 
trary to former practice, debaired such sports and recrea- 
tions as contributed both to their health and their amuse- 
ment.*' Festivals, which, in other nations and ages, are 
partly dedicated to public worship, partly to mirth and 
society, uere here totally appropriated to the offices of 
religion, and served to nourish those sullen and gloomy 
contemplations, to uhich the people were, of themselves, 
so unfortunately subject. The king imagined, that it would 
be easy to infuse cheerfulness into this" dark spirit of de- 
votion^ He issued a proclamation to allow and encourage, 
after divine service, all kinds of lawful games and exei- 
cises; and, by his autlioritv, he endeavoured to give 
sanction to a practice, which liis subjects regarded as the 
utmost instance of profaneness and impiety.e 


CHAP. XLVIII. 

Sir Waller Italeish’s expedition. — Ills eveciilion — Insurrections in Ho- 
hernia — L ass of the rdUtinate.— -Nepocwtions with bpatn. — A par- 
liament. — Parties. — Fall of Bacon, — Uupture between llic Kins and 
Commons.— Protestation of the Commons, 

At the time wlien Sir Walter Raleigh was 
Fir holler iia- first confined in the Tower, his violent and 
leicli’s expedi- haughty temper had rendered him the most 
unpopular man in England; and his condem- 
nation was chiefly owing to tliat'public odium under which 
lie laboured. During the thirteen years’ imprisonment 
svhich he suffered, the sentiments of the nation were much 
changed with regard to him. Men had leisure to reflect 
on the hardship, not to say injustice, of his sentence ; they 
pitied his active and enterprising spirit, which languished 
in the rigours of confinement ; they were struck with the 
extensive genius of the man, who, being educated amidst 
naval and niilitar}' enterprises, had surpassed, in the pur- 
suits of literature, even those of the most recluse and 
sedentary lives ; and they admired his unbroken mag- 
nanimity, which at bis age, and under his circumstances, 
could engage him to undertake and execute so great a 
work as his History of the World. To increase these 
favourable dispositions, on which he built the hopes of 
recovering bis liberty, he spread llie report of a golden 
mine, v.-liich be had discoveied in Guiana, and which was 
sufficient, according to his representation, not only to 
enrich alt the adventurers, but to afford immense treasures 
to the nation. The king gave little credit to these mighty 
piomises, both because he believed that no such mine as 
the one described was any where in nature, and because 
he considered Raleigh as a man of desperate fortunes, 
■whose business it was, by any means, to procure his free- 
dom, and to reinstate himself in credit and authority. 
Tliinking, however, that he had already undergone suf- 

f Kfnnef, p. 709. 

FrrtnKIti n, p .31. To show how rigid the Enclish, chiefly the puritans, 
were heconie in this particular, a bill vas introduced into the House of 
Commons.'in the IBth of tlie kinir. for the more strict observance ot the 
Sutidav , vvliicli they affected to c.ill the Sahhatli. One Shepherd opposed 
this hill, objected to the appellation of .Sabbath as piintamcal, defended 
dancing hy the crample of David, and sctnis even to Iiave justified sports 


ficient punishment, he released him from the Tower; and 
when his vaunts of the golden mine had induced multi- 
tudes to engage with him, the king gave them permission 
to try the adventure, and, at their desire, he conferred on 
Raleigh authority over liis fellow-adventurers. Thougli 
strongly solicited, he still refused to grant him a pardon, 
which seemed a natural consequence, when he was in- 
trusted with power and command. Rut James declared 
himself still diffident of Raleigh’s intentions; and he 
meant, he said, to reserve the former sentence, as a check 
upon his future behaviour. 

Raleigh well knew, that it was far from the king’s pur- 
pose to invade any of the Spanish settlements : he therefore 
firmly denied that Spain had planted any colonies on that 
part of the coast where his mine lay. ^Vhen Gondomar, 
the ambassador of that nation, alarmed at Ins preparations, 
carried complaints to the king, Raleigh still protested the 
innocence of his intentions ; and James assured Gon- 
domar, that lie durst not form any hostile attempt, but 
should pay with his head for so audacious an enterprise. 
The minister, however, concluding that twelve armed 
vessels were not fitted out wthout some purpose of in- 
vasion, conveyed the intelligence to the court of Madrid, 
who immediately gave orders for arming and fortifying all 
their settlements, particularly those along the coast of 
Guiana. 

When the courage and avarice of the Spaniards and 
Portuguese had discovered so many new worlds, they 
were resolved to show themselves superior to the barbarous 
heathens whom they invaded, not only in arts and arms, 
but also in tlie justice of the quarrel : they applied to 
Alexander VI. who then filled the papal cl’iair; and he 
generously bestowed on the Spaniards the whole western, 
and on the Portuguese the whole eastern, part of the globe. 
The more scrupulous protestants, who acknowledged not 
the authority of the Roman pontiff, established the fiist 
discovery as the foundation of their title; and if a pirate 
or sea-aiiventurer of their nation had but erected a stick or 
a stone on tlie coast, as a memorial of his taking possession, 
they concluded tlie whole continent to belong to them, and 
thought themselves entitled to expel or exterminate, as 
usurpers, the ancient possessors and inhabitants. It was 
in this manner that Sir Walter Raleigh, about twenty-three 
years before, bad acquired to the crown of England a 
claim to tlie continent of Guiana, a region as large as the 
half of Europe ; and though he liad immediately left the 
coast, yet he pretended that the English title to tiie whole 
lemained certain and indefeasible. But it happened in 
the mean time, that the Spaniards, not knowing or not 
acknowledging this imaginary claim, had taken possession 
of a part of Guiana, had formed a settlement on the river 
Oroonoko, had built a little town called St. Thomas, and 
were there working some mines of small value. 

To this place Raleigh directly bent his course ; and re- 
maining himself at the mouth of the river, with five of the 
largest ships, he sent up the lest to St. Tliomas, under the 
command of his son, and a Captain Keymis, a person 
entirely devoted to him. The Spaniards, who had ex- 
pected this invasion, fired on the English at their landing, 
were repulsed, and pursued into the town. Young Ra- 
leigh, to encourage his men, called out. That this was the 
true mine, and none hut fools looked for any other; and 
advancing upon the Spaniards receivea a shot, of which he 
immediately expired. This dismayed not Keymis and the 
others. They carried on the attack ; got possession of the 
town, which they afterwards reduced to ashes ; and found 
not in it any thing of value. 

Raleigh did not pretend that he had himself seen the 
mine, wliich he had engaged so many people to go in quest 
of: it was Keymis, he said, who had formerly discovered 
it, and had brought him that lump of ore, which promised 
such immense treasures ; yet Keymis, who owned that he 
was within two hours’ march of the place, refused, on the 
most absurd pretences, to take any effectual step towards 

on that flay. For this profaneness he was cxpelleil Ihe House, by the su;r- 
Kcstion of'Mr. Pjm. 'ihe House of Lords opposed so Ur this puritanical 
spirit of tlie Commons, that the> proposed that the appellation Saboath 
shnuhl be chansed into that of the Lord's day. Journ 15. 16 leb. 1620. 
28 May, 1621. In Shepherd's sentence, Ins ollence is- said by the House to 
be gieat, exorbitant, imparallLletl. 
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finding it; and lie returned immediately to Raleigh, with 
the melancholy news of ins son’s deatli, and the ill success 
of the enterprise. Sensible to reproach, and dreading 
punishment for his behaviour, Keymis, in despair, retned 
into his cabin, and put an end to his own life. 

The other adventurers now concluded, that they were 
deceived by Raleigh ; that he never had known of any such 
mine as he pietended to go in search of ; that Ins intention 
had ever been to plunder St. Thomas; and hainig en- 
couraged his companv by the spoils of that place, to have 
thence piocecded to the invasion ol the other Spanish set- 
tlements ; that he expected to repair his iiinied fortunes by 
such daring enterprises ; and that he trusted to the money 
he should acrptiic, for in. iking Ins pe.ii e vMth England ; or 
if that view filled him, that he |inrposed to rctiie into some 
other countiy, wheie his riches would secure his letreat. 

The small acrpiisitions g.iined by the sack ol St. Thomas 
discouraged llaleigh’s companions fiorn ciiteimg into those 
views; though there were many tlicnmstam cs in the 
treaty and late transactions between the nations which 
might invite tlieiii to engage in such a piratic.d war against 
the Spaniaids. 

When England made peace with Spain, the example of 
Ileiiiy IV. was imitated, who, at the treaty of Vcivins, 
finding a ditlicultv in arljusting all questions with rcgaid 
to the Indian trade, had agreed to pass over that article 
in total silence. The Spaniards having, all along, pnli- 
lislied seieie edicts against the intercomse of any Eu- 
ropean nation with their colonics, interpreted this silence 
in their own favour, and consideied it as a tacit acquies- 
cence of England in the established laws of .Spain. The 
English, on the contrary, pretended that, as they had 
never been excluded by atiy treaty from commerce with 
any part of the King of Spalti’s dointtiions, it was still as 
lawful for them to trade with his scttlemcms in either 
Indies, as with his Euro|ieaii territories. Inconsequence 
of tills ambiguity, inaiiy adventurers from Isiigland sailed 

a See tins imtler thsciiss^d in I^acon’s by Pr. Dircli. p. IflI. 
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to the Spanish Indies, and met with severe punishment 
vvlien caught ; as they, on the other hand, often stole, and 
when superior m power, forced, a trade with the inha- 
bitants, and resisted, nay sometimes plundered, the Spanish 
goveinors. Violences of this nature, which had been ear- 
ned to a great height on both sides, it was agreed to bury 
111 total oblivion; because of the difficulty which was 
found 111 remedying them, upon any fixed principles. 

Blit as there 'appeared a great difference between pri- 
vate adventurers in single ships, and a fleet acting under 
a loyal commission, Raleigli’s companions thought it 
safest to return immediately to England, and carry him 
along with them to answer for his conduct. It appears 
that he employed many nitifices, first to engage them to 
attack the Spanish settlements, and failing of that, to 
make his escape into France : hut all these proving un- 
successful, he was delivered into the king’s hands, and 
strictly examined, as well as Ins fellow-adventurers, he- 
foie tlie privy cduncil. The council, upon inquiry, found 
no difficulty in pronouncing, that the former suspicions, 
with regard to Raleigh’s intentions, had been well ground- 
ed ; that he had abused the kinc' in the lepresentations 
vvhicli he had made of liis projected adventure ; that, con- 
trary to Ills instructions, lie had acted in an offensive and 
hostile manner against his majesty’s allies ; and that lie 
had wilfully burned and destroved a town belonging to 
the King oi Spain. He might Iiave been tried, eitlier hy 
common law for this act of violence and piracy, or by 
martial law for breach of ordeis: hut it was an estahlishecl 
princiiilc among lawyers,” that ns he lay under an actual 
attainder for high treason, he could not he brought to a 
new trial for any other crime. To satisfy, therefore, the 
court of Spain, winch raised tlie loudest cohipkaints against 
him, the king made use of that power which he had ])iir- 
posely reserved in his own hands, and signed the vvarrant 
for Ills execution upon his former sentence.'’ 

Raleigh, finding his fate inevitable, collected all his 

Woliltl he li.ixc ' I ntiirerl fill his fortune »nil credit on so prrt .inoiis a foun 
(l.iliiui * n. Would tlie oth( r adventurers, It iH.ule ncqiiHinie'l uithilns, 
h.ivc nski d e\ci> Ihini: In rtitend him * Om’hl .i fiett to have been equip- 
ptd for an rxpfriment '' W.is tliere not pl.uiil> .tn iinposlur* in Iht m ini.’e- 
meiit of Hus .ifTiir * 14. I Ip 8a> s to Ke> nils, in his ordei v, Hr ini' hut a 
hisketfu) of ore, and it will sHislj ilic kint; Ih it mj projevt was not 
im.itinarj. 'I lus was eavilj done from the bp.uiisli nmips , .tnd lie serins 
to h t\p licen chitflv di>.|)|p.ised .U Ke> mis for not .illemptinc it Smh a 
'lew w.)S a prrini ilit.iti d ai>nh>jrj to cover liis cheat 1.5. Ihpkinjinlus 
decl.iration impulis it lo Hah u>lt. th.it av soon ,is he was at sea, hr inimedi- 
.ilelv fell into vnrh uncertain and doubtful talk of Ins mine, and said, Hut 
It viouhl he suflii lent if he hroiu’hl luum* a l> isket full of ore. IVoni the 
circumstance last mentioned, it ai)pe )rs that this imput.tiion was not w iih- 
out re Lson H» 1 fii r» are m.m^ olhtr v ircnmst.mces of sire it wticiil in 
the kuiK*’*! dec! ir.ifioii ; that Ittiklch, v\ hen he tell (low n to Plv mouth, took 
no pjonei rs VI III) him. VI Inch he .ilw.w s dec l.ued tn he his intention; Hiat 
he u IS novvj«.p pinviiled with nislrumeuls tor working a mine, Iml iiad ,i 
vufhri* nt stock nt vi.irlike stimei , th.it .voiinj; H.ilti.jh, m .ill.itkiiu; Ifie 
.''P.umids, implojed the wonts which, in the n.irnttion, 1 have out in his 
mouth; Hilt die mine was niovafslc, and shitted as he s,i\\ convenient: 
not to ini nfion manv other piihlu laits, wlmh prove him to have lire n 
hiirhl> cnmin.d aeainst his companions .)s well as his country . How« I, m 
his fitters, sajs that there livid m I oruloii, m HAS, .in oth'cer, .i man ot 
honour, vvfm .tsscrlrd.lh.it he htanl ^ounj ItaleiKh speak these words, 
vol, II. letter fiT I hat was a time when tliere w.as no interest in m.-ntj. 
(itinim; such a l.ict. 17. U.ifii.;f*'s account of his first vojaco to Guiana 
proves turn tn h.iveheena man c.ipihleof the most exlravapant riediiliiv 
or most imimdi nt imposture. So ridii ulnus are the stones w hu 1) he tells 
of the Ima's cliimtrK.il empire m the midst of Guiana; (he rich ( it\' ot 
Kl Pnrado, or M.m m. two il.iv s’ journev in len^’lh, and shining' w ith pohl 
and silver ; the old Perm i.m prophecies in t.ivour of tlie 1 nglisli, who, he 
sijs, were express!) mmed.isthe ddiverersof th »t rountr> , lonir liefore 
nnv I'uropean hid ever lomiud there; the Am.izons, or re()uhlic ot 
wonun ; and m ceneral, Hie vast .tiul incredible riclies w Inch he sav\ on that 
(ontmeiit, where noliodv his v et found , my ti e tsures * 1 Ins w hole narr.i- 
tiM IS a proof til it he wasexlremelv detective either in soliiiunderit.uid- 
111 ", or morals, or both. No imn’s* ch.ir.icter mtIcMl seems cvertohivp 
het-n cairnd lo such evlrt mts .is Kah iph’s, hj the oppoxiie passions of 
emv and pity. In Hie forniei part of Ins life, wlien he was .nine ami 
hvfd in tlievvnihl, and was ]»roh.ihlv lust knovvn, lie was the ofiiect ot 
nniversti h.itred .md dcltst.ilum throuchout I imland ; m the l.ittei pirt, 
when shut up in i" hicanic, mucli more unreasonahl) , Iheobjict 

of areat lovt and adimr.itmn 

/(s In the i irrunistaiK es of the narr.sfive, that ll.tleinli’s pinion w is 
refused him, tint Ins form* r s( nience vias purposefi kept in fone .i.:iiiist 
him, and Huit he went out undti these expiess roiuliiions, thev ii'av l»e 
supportc*! fiy Hie follow iii" authorities. 1. Ihe kin!'’s wonl and tliat of 
SIX j>riv) lonnselloi^, whoathrmit for fart. C. I he niiturc of tlie thmj. 
If no suspicion hail he* n enteitained of his mfentions, .i pinion wouhl 
iievt r il IV e been refuse*! to a mm to w horn nufhontv w.is intrusted, 'i 
'I he viorils ot the commission ilselt, where he is simplv stv hd Sir W .ilfcr 
Rule)i.'h. and not Jatfhfu! nuJ ‘.ell bchied, .iccorilin!: to* Hie usuil .mil 
never tailin,; stv Ip on sm h occasions. 4. In all the fifteis wlmfi Ik winie 
home to sjr Italph Winwond, aiul to his own wife, he .tlw i\s (onsidcrs 
himsplt as a person unp.udoncd ami liable to tlie law. He sums intlce*!, 
immediatel) upon the failure of his enterprise, to h.ive become efi'perate, 
and to have expected the fate w Inch he nu I w ilh. 

It IS pretended, that the kin? ?av e mtellisenre i*) the ‘'p'lni irds of lla- 
Jeish’s orojict : as it he had needed to la> .i j>lot for desirov in? .i man, 
whose life hail been fourteen >eirs, and still was. m his power. Ihe 
.Spaniards wanted no other mtellicence to be on tlicir truant, tlnn the 
known and public tact ot Kalcis’h’saimament. Ami there was no reason 
vvhv the km? should tniireal from them the piojet t ot a settlement, who n 
ItaUiifh pretended, uml the km? believed, to be entirelj innocent. 
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courage : and tliough he had formerly made use of many 
mean artifices, such as feigning madness, sickness, and a 
variety of diseases, in order to protract his examination, 
and procure his escape, he now resolved to act his pari 
with bravery and resolution. ’Tis a sharp remedi/, he 
said, but a sure otic for all ills, when he felt the edge of 
the axe by which he was to be beheaded.' His harangue 
to the people was calm and eloquent ; and he endeavoured 
to revenge himself, and to load his enemies rvilh the public 
hatred, by strong asseverations of facts, which, to say the 
"gth Oct least, may be esteemed very doubtful.'' 
nafiich’s ex'e- With the utmost indifference, he laid his 
cution. upon the block, and received the fatal 

blow ; and in his death there appeared the same great but 
ill-regulated mind, which, during his life, had displayed 
itself in all his conduct and behaviour. 

No measure of James’s reign v/as attended with more 
public dissatisfaction than the punishment of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. To execute a sentence which was originally so 
hard, which had been so long suspended, and which 
seemed to have been tacitly pardoned, by conferring on 
him a new trust and commission, was deemed an instance 
of cruelty and injustice. To sacrifice to a concealed 
enemy of England, the life of the only man in the nation 
who had a high reputation for valour and military experi- 
ence, was regarded as meanness and indiscretion : and tlie 
intimate connexions which the king was now entering into 
with Spain, being universally distasteful, rendered this 
pi oof of his complaisance still more invidious and un- 
popular. 

James had entertained an opinion, which was peculiar 
to himself, and which had been adopted by none of his 
predecessors, that any alliance below that of a great king, 
was unworthy of a Prince of Wales; and he never would 
allow any princess but a daughter of France or Spain to 
be mentioned as a match for his son.' This instance of 
pride, which really implies meanness, as if he could 
receive honour from any alliance, was so well known, that 
Spain had founded on it the hopes of governing, in the 
most important transactions, this monarch, so little cele- 
brated for jiolitics or prudence. During the life of Henry, 
the King of Spain had dropped some hints of bestowing 
on that prince his eldest daughter, whom he afterwards 
disposed of in marriage to the young King of France, 
Lewis XIII. At that time the views of the Spaniaids 
were to engage James into a neutrality with regard to the 
succession of Cleves, which was disputed between the 
protestant and popish line J but the bait did not then 
take; and James, in consequence of his alliance with the 
Dutch, and with Henry IV. of France, marched t' four 
thousand men, under the command of Sir Edward Cecil, 
who joined these two powers, and put the Marquis of 
Brandenburgh and the Palatine of Newbourg in possession 
of that duchy. 

Gondomar was, at this time, the Spanish ambassador in 
England ; a man whose flattery was the more artful, be- 
cause covered with the appearance of frankness and 
sincerity; whose politics were the more dangerous, be- 
cause disguised under the mask of mirth and pleasantry. 
Tie now made offer of the second daughter of Spain to 
Prince Charles ; and, that he might render the temptation 
irresistible to the necessitous monarch, he gave hopes of 
an immense fortune, which should attend the princess. 
The court of Spain, though determined to contract no 
alliance with a heretic,*' entered into negociations with 
James, which they artfully protraeted, and, amidst every 
disappointment, they still redoubled his hopes of success.' 
The transactions in Germany, so important to the Austrian 
greatness, became every day a new motive for this duplicity 
of conduct. '' 


The tin? s chief bl.iiTie seems lo have lain in his neplicencc. in allowini 
lialeiph to depart without a more exact scrutiny ; hut tor this lieapuloEire 
In say me, that sureties were reciii II ed for the pood behaviour of Raieipli am 
al Ins associates in the enterprise, but that they pace in bonds for caci 
other I a cheat which was not perccii ed till they had sailed, and width in 
crPctsed the suspicion of bad intentions 
Perhaps the king oujiht also to li.ue granted Ttaleigh a pardon for hisoh 
treason, and to have tried liim anew for hi5 new ofTenccs Ills punish 
nieiit 111 that case would not only have been just, Imt conducted in a ins 
and tinfxcoptinnable nianner. But we are told that a ridiculous opmioi 
at ilMt tune pipvailed m the nation, (and it is plainly siinposed liv M 
Waller in his apnlogj ,) that, l>y treaty, wai «as allowed with the Spa 
inards in the Indies, though peace was made in Europe* am! svhili 
that notion took place, no jury would have found Italeigh guiltj . SotHa 
2 L 


In that great revolution of manners which i.,,,,, , 
happened during the sixteenth and the liohclml;! 
seventeenth centuries, the only nations who had the 
honourable, though often melancholy, advantage of makinc 
an effort for their ex|)iring privileges, were such as to^ 
gether with the principles of civil liberty, were animated 
with a zeal for religious parties and opinions. Besides 
the irresistible force of standing armies, the European 
princes possessed this advantage, that they were descended 
from the ancient royal families ; that they continued the 
same appellations of magistrates, the same appearance of 
civil government; and restraining themselves by all the 
forms of legal administration, could insensibly impose the 
yoke on their unguarded subjects. Even the German 
nations, who formerly broke the Roman chains, and re- 
stored liberty to manl<ind, now lost their own liberty, and 
saw with grief the absolute authority of their princes 
firmly established among them. In their circumstances 
nothing but a pious zeal, which disregards all motives of 
human prudence, could have made them entertain hopes 
of ineserving any longer those privileges which their 
ancestors, through so many ages, had transmitted to 
them. 


As the house of Austria, throughout all her extensive 
dominions, had ever made religion the pretence for her 
usurpations, she now met with resistance from a like 
principle ; and the catholic religion, as usual, had ranged 
Itself on the side of monarchy ; the protestant, on that of 
liberty. The states of Bohemia, having taken arms 
against the Emperor Matthias, continued their revolt 
against his successor Ferdinand, and claimed the observ- 
ance of all the edicts enacted in favour of the new religion, 
together with the restoration of their ancient laws and 
constitution. The neighbouring principalities, Silesia, 
Moravia, Lusatia, Austria, even tlie kingdom of Ilungary, 
took part in the quarrel ; and througliout all these popu- 
lous and martial provinces, the spirit of discord and civil 
war had universally diffused itself.'' 

Ferdinand I I., who possessed more vigour 
and greater abilities, though not more lenity '''■ 
and moderation, than are usual with the Austrian 
princes, strongly armed himself for the recovery of his 
authority; and besides employing the tissislance of his 
subjects, who professed the ancient religion, he engaged on 
Ins side a ])Owerful alliance of the neighbouring potentates. 
All the catholic princes of the empire had embraced his 
defence ; even Saxony, the most powerful of the protest- 
ant: Poland had declared itself in his favour;' and, 
above all, the Spanish monarch, deeming his own interest 
closely connected -with that of the younger branch of his 
family, prepared powerful succours from Italy, and from 
the Low Countries ; and he also advanced large sums for 
the support of Ferdinand and of the catholic religion. 

The states of Bohemia, alarmed at these mighty prepa- 
rations, began also to solicit foreign assistance ; and, toge- 
ther with that support which they obtained from the 
evangelical union m Germany, they endeavoured to estab- 
lish connexions with greater princes. They cast their eyes 
on Frederic, Elector Palatine. They considered, that be- 
sides commanding no despicable force of his own, he was 
son-in-law to the King of England, and nephew to Prince 
Maurice, whose authority was become almost absolute in 
the United Provinces. 'They hoped that these princes, 
moved by the connexions of 'blood, as well as by the tie 
of their common religion, would interest themselves in all 
the fortunes of Frederic, and would promote his greatness. 
They therefore made him a tender of their crown, which 
they considered as elective; and the young Palatine, 
stimulated by ambition, without consulting either James'" 
or Maurice, whose opposition he foresaw, immediately ac- 


had not the king punished him upon the old sentence, the '^paiii/uds would 
nn'e had a just rause ot toinplaml against the king, sufficient toliave pro 
duced a war, al least to lia\ e destroy ed all coidialio between the nations. 

1 his explication I thought necessary, in order to clear up the story of 
Ttaleigli ; winch, ihoiigh very obvious, is seneially ml^takell m so gross a 
manner, that 1 scarcely know its parallel in the English history. 

c I'lankijn, p 'tS. 

d He asserted, in the most solemn niannei . that he had nowise contributed 
to Essex’s death : but the last letter in iMurden’s Collection contains the 
strongest proof of the contiary. 

e Kennet, p. "03, 740. f Ilushwortli, vol. i. p. C. 

C IfilO. h Tji Bodeiie, vol. ii. p. 30. 

1 1 i.inklyn, p 71- k Uiislivvorth, vol. i, p 7, 8. 

1 Ibid, vol i. p. 13, 11. m Irankljn, p. 49. 
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cepted the offer, and marched all his forces into Bohemia, 
in support of Ins new subjects. 

The news of these events no sooner reached England, 
than the whole kingdom was on fire to engage in the 
quarrel. Scarcely was the ardour greater, with which all 
the states of Europe, in former ages, flew to rescue the 
Holy Land from the dominion of infidels. The nation 
was, as yet, sincerely attached to the blood of their 
monarchs, and they considered their connexion with the 
palatine, who had married a dauehter of England, tis 
very close and intimate ; and when they heard of catholics 
carrying on wars and persecutions against protestants, 
they thought their own inteiest decplv concerned, and 
regarded their neutrality as a base de.sertion of the cause 
of God, and of his holy icligion. In such a quarrel, they 
would gladly have marclied to tlio opposite extremity of 
Eiiiope, have plunged themselves into a chaos of German 
politic-, and have expended all the blood and tre.isure of 
the nation, by maintaining a contest with the wliole house 
of Austria, at the very time and in tlie very place in which 
It was the most potent, and almost irresistible. 

But James, besides tliat his temper was too little enter- 
prising for such vast undertakings, was restrained by an- 
other motive, wliich had a mighty influence over him ; he 
refused to patronize the revolt of subjects against their so- 
vereign. From the aery first he denied to his son-in-law 
the Title of King of Bohemia:" he forbade him to be 
praved for in tlie churches under that appellation : and 
though he owned that he had nowise examined the preten- 
sions, privileges, and constitution of the levolted states," 
so exalted was his idea of the riglits of kings, that he con- 
cluded subjects must ever be in the wrong, wlien they 
stood in opposition to those who had acquired or assumed 
that maje.atic title. Tims, even in measures founded on 
tme politics, James intermixed so many narrow prejudices, 
as diminished Ins authority, and exposed him to the im- 
putation of weakness and of error. 

iMeanwhile affairs every where hastened 
' ' ' to a crisis. Ferdinand leiicd a great force, 
under the command of the Duke of Bataria and the 
Count of Bucqnoy ; and advanced upon liis enemy in 
Bohemia. In tlie 1-ow Countries, Spinola collected a 
veteran army of thirtv tliousand men. When Edmonds, 
the king’s re'-ident at'BiusscK, made rcmonstiaiices to the 
Archduke Albeit, lie was answered, that the orders for this 
armament had been transmitted to Spinola from Madrid, 
and that he alone knew the secret destination of it Spi- 
nola again told the minister, that his orders were still 
sealed ; but, if Edmonds would accompany him in Ins 
inarch to Coblentz, he would there open them, and give 
him full satisfaction.!’ It was more easy to see Ins inten- 
tions, than to prevent their success. Almost at one time. 
It was known in England that Frederic, being defeated in 
the great and decisive battle of Prague, had fled with his 
Txiw at tiip pi familv into Holland, and that Spinola had 
hiiii.iic. invaded the palatinate, and, meeting with no 
lesistance, except from some princes of the union, and 
from one English legimcnt of 2400 men, commanded by 
the brave Sir Horace Vere,s had, in a little time, reduced 
the gieater part of that principality 

High were now the murmurs and complaints against the 
king’s neutrality and inactive disposition. The happme.ss 
and tranquillity of their own country became distasteful to 
the English, when thev reflected on the gricvance.s and 
distress of their protesUnt brethren in Germany They 
considered not, that their interposition in the wars of the 
continent, though agreeable to religions zeal, could not, at 
that time, be justified by any sound maxims of politics ; 
that, however exorbitant the Austrian gi-eatness, the dan- 

n Kusliuorth, 'ol. 1 . p 1C. 11 o Trsinklyn, p. 10. 

p rr.tnklyn, p 41. Uuslnsorfh. \ol. i. p. 11. 
q rr.inkl> n, p. 4C, 41. Uushuorlli, ^o!. i p. 15. Kennel, p. T**!* 

I Jraukl) n, p. 4*. . Uusliv\ortli, m> 1. i p.CI. 

s liiis p.tiliatnent is remarkable for I'emc (he epoch in sshuh were first 
regularly iornicd, (houcli witlioiil acqunin" tluse denoininalions, the par- 
ties o‘ court and (oiiutry; p titles utiic’i hi\e ever since continneil, and 
which, while they ott threaten the total dissolution «>t the umfriimpiH, 
are the real cau«e of its permanent litu and Msrnur. In the aiuient temlal 
rnnstitution, ot whiih the JLiulish partook. \Mth other Uurope.iii nations, 
there was a mixture not of .iiitlioriiv and liberty, which wc haxe since 
cnio>f(l m tins island, and whicli now subsist unitonniv toi'rtlur, but of 
authority aii'l nnaniiy, whicli per[)cttially shocked with eaili other, and 
winch look place alternately, accoidtntr as t ircumstanccs weie niojc or 
less fa\ourable to either of them. A parliament composed of harhninns. 
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ger was still too distant to give any just alarm to England ; 
that mighty resistance would yet be made by so many 
potent and warlike jirinces and states in Germany, ere 
they would yield their neck to the yoke ; that France, now 
engaged to contract a double alliance w’lth the Austrian 
family, must necessarily be soon roused from her lethargy, 
and oppose the progress of so hated a rival ; that in tlie 
further advance of conquests, even the interests of the two 
branches of tliat ambitious family must interfere, and beget 
mutual jealousy and opposition ; that a land-war, carried 
on at such a distance, xvould waste the blood and treasure 
of the English nation, without any hopes of success ; that 
a sea-war, indeed, might be both safe and successful 
against Spain, but would not affect the enemy in .such 
vital parts as to make them stop their career of success in 
Germany, and abandon all their acquisitions ; and that the 
prospect of recovering the palatinate being at present des- 
perate, the afl'air was reduced to this simple question, 
whether peace and commerce with Spain, or the uncertain 
hopes of jilunder and of conquest m the Indies, were pre- 
ferable ? a question which, at the beginning of the king’s 
reign, had already been decided, and perhaps with reason, 
in fhvour of the former advantages. 

James might have defended his pacific Negoemtions 
measures hy such plausible arguments : but J’Pa’". 
these, though the chief, seem not to have been the sole 
motives wlncli swajed him. He bad entertained ihe no- 
tion, that, as his own justice and moderation had shone 
out so conspicuously throughout all these transactions, 
the whole house of Austria, though not awed by the 
power of England, would willingly, from mere respect to 
Ills virtue, submit themselves to so equitable an arbitration. 
He flattered himself that, after he had formed an intimate 
connexion with the Spanish monarch, by means of his 
son’s marriage, tlie restitution of the palatinate might be 
procured, from the motive alone of friendship and personal 
attachment. He perceived not, that his inactive virtue, the 
more it was extolled, the greater disregard was it exposed 
to. He was not sensible that the Spanish match was 
Itself attended with such difficulties, that all his art of ne- 
gociation would scarcely he able to surmount them ; much 
less, that tins match could in good policy be depended 
on, as the means of procuring such extraordinary advan- 
tages. His nnwarhke disposition, increased by age, rivel- 
ted him still faster in his errors, and determined him to 
seek the restoration of liis son-in-law, by remonstrances 
and entreaties, hv arguments and embassies, rather than 
by blood and violence. And the same defect of courage 
whicli held him in awe of foreign nations, made him like- 
wise afraid of shocking the prejudices of his own subjects, 
and kept him from openly avowing the measures which he 
was determined to imrsue. Or, perhaps, he lioped to turn 
these prejudices to account, and, hy their means, eneas:e 
Ins people to fiirmsh him with supplies, of which their 
excessive fragality had hitherto made them so sparing and 
resened.'' 

lie fir-t tried the expedient of a benevolence or free 
gift from individuals ; prete iding the urgency of the case, 
which would not admit of leisure for any other measure : 
blit the jealousy of liberty was now roused, larlmmcnt 
and the nation regarded these pretended ^ 
benevolences as real extortions, contrary to law, and dan- 
gerous to freedom, liowover nnthonzed by ancient prece- 
dent. A parliament was found to be the only resoince 
which could furnish any large supplies ; and writs wero 
accordingly issued for summoning that great council of the 
nation." 

In this parliament there appeared, at first, a. d. tcei. 
nothing but duty and submission on the part '6"' 

sunimoned from tlirir fields and forests, uninstructed liy study, conscrsi- 
lioii, or trasil : uiunraut nt llieir oun l.iws and history, .and un.irqiwmted 
Ollii Ihe sihirtllou of all torelEU mtioiis; a parlninient called precariously 
h> (lie kins, fin'l ilissithcd at Ins ple.isnr#" ; sHtiii" a few tl.»>s, nebatmi? a 
few points pn'pireil for them, ami \\hosL" meinhers were impatient to re- 
turn to tluir own iiistles. ulicre alone thev weie ernt, and to the chase, 
wliiili wa'i their fciNOiinte ainnsement : such a pailmmint was 'ery little 
fitful to entir into a disriissinn of all the questions ot government, end to 
share, inn rognlar manner, the leifal atlministration. flie name, tlie au- 
thority of the kmc alone appeare<l in (hf* common course of covtrnmcnf; 
III t xtr untlinarv emercennes, he .v-ssumed, with still better reason, the so e 
liirci lion ; the impel feet and unformed laws left, in everv thmc, a latitude 
ot interpret itmn. and w hen the ends pursued hv the monarch were, in pene- 
ral, acicc.ahle to his subjects, little r>cruplo orjealous> was t ntertained with 
regard to the rcgttlarity ot the means. DQnng the reign of nn able, fortii- 
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of t'le Conniions ; and tlicy seemed determined to sacrifice 
every tinn;; m order to maintain a good correspondence 
witir tlieir prince. They would allow no mention to be 
made of the new customs or impositions, which had been 
so eagerly disputed in the former parliament:* the impri- 
sonment of the members of that parliament was here, by 
some, com|)lained of; but, by the authority of the graver 
and more [irudent part of the House, that grievance was 
buried in oblivion and, being informed that the king 
had remitted several considerable sums to the palatine, the 
Commons, without a negative, voted him two subsidies,” 
and that, too, at the very beginning of the session, contrary 
to the nia\ims frequently adopted by their predecessors. 

Aftenraids, they proceeded, but in a very temperate 
manner, to the examination of grievances. They found, 
that patents had been granted to Sir Giles Moinpesson 
and Sir Francis Michel, for licensing inns and ale-houses ; 
that great sums of money had been exacted, under pretext 
of these licences ; and that such inn-keepers as presumed 
to continue their business, without satisfying the rapacity 
of the patentees, had been severely punished by fine, im- 
prisonment, and vexatious prosecutions. 

The same (lersons had also procured a patent, which 
they shaied with Sir Edward Villiers, brother to Bucking- 
ham, for the sole making of gold and silver thread and 
lace, and had obtained very extraordinary powers for pre- 
venting any rivalship in these manufactures : they were 
armed with authority to seaicli for all goods, which might 
inteifere with their patent ; and even to punish, at their 
own will and discretion, the makers, importers, and vend- 
ers of such commodities. Many had grievously suffered 
by this exorbitant jurisdiction ; and the lace which had 
been manufactured by the patentees was universally found 
to be adulterated, and to be composed more of copper than 
of the precious metals. 

These grievances the Commons represented to the king ; 
and they met with a very gracious and very cordial recep- 
tion. He seemed even thankful for the information given 
him ; and declaied himself ashamed that such abuses, un- 
knowingly to him, had cr^t into his administration. “I 
assure you, said he, “ had I before heard these things com- 
plained of, I would have done the office of a just king, and 

nate, or popular prince, no member of either House, much lessof the lower, 
durst think of entering into a formed party, iii opposition to the court; 
since the dissolution ot the parliAnient must, in a tew da> s, leave him, iin 
protected, to the vengeance ot his sovereign, and to those stretches ot prero- 
gative, Mhicli^were then so easily made, in order to punish an obnoxious 
subject. During an unpopular and weak reign, the cuixent commonly ran , 
so strong against the monaich, that none duist enlist tliemselves in (lie court 
party ; oi it tlie prince was able to engage any considerable barons on his 
side, thequestion was decided with arms in the field, not by debates or ar- 
guments in a senate or assembly. And upon the Mhole, the chief circum- 
stance, which, during ancient times, retained the prince in any legal toim 
of admiiiistralion, was, that the sword, by (lie nature ot the feudal tenures, 
lemaincd still m the hands of bis subjects ; and this irregular and dangerous 
check had much more niHuence tlian the regular and methodical limits of 
the laws and constitution. As the nation could not be compelled, it was 
necessary that every public measure of consequence, particularly (hat ot 
levying new taxes, should seem to be adopted by common consent and ap 
probation. 

I be princes of the house of Tudor, partly by the vigour of their admmis- 
liation, partly by the concuricnce of favourable circumstances, had been 
able to establish a more regular system of government; but they drew the 
constitution so near to despotism, as diminished extremely the aulliority of 
the parliament. The senate became, in a gieat degree, tne organ of royal 
will and pleasure: opposition would have been regarded as a species ot 
rebellion : and even religion, the most dangerous article in which innova- 
tions could be introduied, had admitted, in the course of a few ycais, four 
Several alteiations, from the authority alone of the stjvereign. J lie parlia- 
ment was not then the road to honour and preferment : the talents of popu- 
lar intrigue and eloquence were uncultivated and unknown: and though 
that assemldy still preserved authority, and retained the privilege ot mak- 
ing laws an 1 bestowing public money, the members acquired not, upon 
that account, either with prince or people, much more weight and consider- 
ation. What povveis werenecessary for conducting themachineof govern- 
ment, the king was accustomed, ot himself, to assume. Ihs own revenues 
supplied him with money suthcient tor his ordinary expenses. And when 
extraordinary emergencies occurred, the prince needed not to solicit \otcs 
in parliament, either tor making laws or imposing taxes, both of which 
were now become requisite tor public interest and pieservation. 

'I he security of individuals, so necessary to the liberty ot popular coun- 
cils, was totally unknown in that age. And as no despotic piiiices, scarcely 
even (he eastern tyiants. rule entirely without the concurrence ot some as- 
semblies, which supply both advice and authority ; little but a mercenary 
force seems to have been wanting towards the establishment of a simple 
monarchy m Cimland.^ The militia, though more favourable to regal au- 
tnoiity than the feudal institutions, was much interior, in this respect, to 
disciplined armies , and if it did not preserve liberty to the people, it pre- 
served at least the power, if ever the inclination should arise, ot lecover- 
mff It. 

But so low, at that time, ran the inclination towards liberty , that Elizabeth, 
the last of that arbitrary line, herself no less arbitrary, was yet the most 
renowned and most populai of all the soveieignstlial had filled the throne 
ot Lncland. It was natural for James to lake tlje government as he found 
It, anrl to pursue her measui es, vvhi^h he heard so much applauded ; nor 
ilid Ins penetration extend so tar as to discover, that neither his circum- 
stances nor his character could support so extensiv'e an authority. His 
nairovv revenues and little frugahtj began now to render him dependent 


out of paihameiil liave punished lliem, as seveielv and 
peradventure more, than you now intend to do.’’>' A sen- 
tence was passed for the punishment of Michel and Mom- 
pesson.y It was executed on the former. The latter broke 
prison and escaped. Vhlliers was, at that time, sent iiur- 
posely on a foreign employment ; and his guilt being less 
enormous, or less apparent, than that of the others, he was 
the more easily jirotected by the credit of his biother Buck- 
ingham.^ 

Encouraged by this success, the Commons 
carried their scrutiny, and still with a respect- 
fill hand, into other abuses of importance. The great seal 
was, at that time, m the hands of the celebrated Bacon, cie- 
ated Viscount St. Albans ; a man universally admired for 
the greatness of his genius, and beloved for the courteous- 
ness and liumanity of his behaviour. He was the great orna- 
ment of his age and nation ; and nought was wanting to 
render him the ornament of human nature itself, but that 
strength of mind which might check his intemperate desire 
of preferment, that could add nothing to his dignity, and 
might restrain his profuse inclination to expense, that could 
be requisite neither for his honour nor enteitainment. His ‘ 
want of economy, and his indulgence to servants, had in- 
volved him in necessities ; and, lii order to supply his pro- 
digality, he had been tempted to take bribes, by the title of 
presents, and that in a very open manner, from suitors in 
chancery. It appears that it had been usual for former 
chancellors to lake presents ; and it is pretended that Ba- 
con, who followed the same dangerous practice, had still, 
in the seat of justice, preserved the integrity of a judge, 
and had given just decrees against those very persons, 
from whom he had received the wages of iniquity. Com- 
plaints rose the louder on that account, and at last reached 
the House of Commons, who sent up an impeachment 
against him to the Peers. The chancellor, conscious of 
guilt, deprecated the vengeance of his judges, and endea- 
voured, by a general avowal, to escape'the confusion of a 
stneter inquiry. Tlie Lords insisted on a particular confes- 
sion of all his corruptions. He acknowledged twenty- 
eight aiticles; and was sentenced to pay a fine of 40,000 
pounds, to be imprisoned in the Tower ‘during the king’s 
pleasure, to be for ever incapable of any office, place, 'or 

on his people, even in the ordinary course of administration : then increas- 
ing know led:;e discovered to them that advant.iije which they had obtained 
and made them sensible of the inestimable value ot civil liberfv. And ns 
he possessed too little dicmity to command lespert, and too 'much good 
natuie to impress fear, a new spnit discovered itself every day in the par- 
liament ; and a party, watchful ot a tiee constitution, was regularly formed 
in the House of Commons. 

But notwithstanding these advantages acquired to liberty, so extensive 
vvas ioyal authority, and so firmly established in all its parts, that it is pro- 
bable the patriots ot that age would have despaired of ever lesistin*' if 
had they not been stimulated by religious motives, winch inspire a cou’ 
rage unsurmountable by any human obstacle. 

J lie same alliance which has ever prevailed between kingly power and 
ecclesiastical authority, was now fully estabhslied in England , and while 
the prince assisted the clergy m sunpi essmg schismatics and innov ators, the 
clergy, in return, inculcated the doctrine of an unreserved submission and 
obedience to the civil magistrate. "I he genius of the church ot England 
so kindly to monarchy, forwarded the confederacy ; its submission to epis- 
copal jurisdiction , its attachment to ceremonies, to order, and to a decent 
pomp and splendour of worship ; and, m a word, its athnity to the tame 
superstition of the catholics, rather than to the wild fanaticism of the nun- 
tans. 

On the other hand, opposition to the chuich, and the persecutions under 
winch they labouied, were suthuent to throw the puritans into ilie coun- 
try party, and to beget political principles little favourable to the high pre- 
tensions of the sovereign. The spirit too of enthusiasm, bold, daring, and 
uncontrolled, strongly disposed their minds to adopt republican tenets ■ 
and inclined them to arrogate, m their actions and conduct, the san.*' liberty 
winch they assumed m then rapturous flights and ecstasies Ever since 
tlic first origin of that sect, thiough the whole leignot Lli^ahetli as well as 
ot purtiantcal piincipleshad been understood in adouble sense, and 

expressed the opinions favourable both to politital and to eci lesiastical 
liberty. And as the couit, in order to discredit all pai liamentary opposi- 
tion, atlixed the denomination ot puritans to its antagonists , the religions 
puritans willingly adopted tins idea, which was so advantageous to them, 
and which confounded their cause w ith that of the patriots oi counti j party, 
thus wtie the civil and ecclesiastical factions regularly formed, and the 
humoui of the nation during that age running strongly towards fanatical 
extravagances, the spirit of civil liberty gradually revived from its le- 
tliargj , and by means of its religious associate, from which it reaped more 
advantage than honour, it secretly enlarged its dominion ovei the greater 
pait of the kingdom. 

. T/its Note zoos tn the first editions a part of the text : hut the author omitted 
tf, tn order to avoid, as much as possible, the style of dtisertatum in the body 
of fits history. The passage, hoiceter, contains ixezos so important, that he 
thought It might be admitted as a note. 
t Journ. 5th Dec. 16C1. u Tourn. 12tli, I6th Feb. IfiCO. 

■w’ Journ. 16th Feb. I6CO. xFrankljn, p 51. Ilushworth, \ol. i. p.25. 
y Franklyn, p. 52. Uushworlh, vol. i. p 2?. 

z Yelverlon, the attorney -general, was accused by the Commons for 
drawing the patents for these monopolies, and tor supporting them. He 
apologized for Imnselt, that he was toned by Buckingham, and tliat he 
supposed it to be the king's pleasure. 'J he Lords were so offended at these 
articles ot defence, though necessary to the attorney-general, that they fin.jd 
him 10,000 pounds to the king, 5000 to the duke. The lines, however, were 
afterwards remitted. Franklyn, p. 55. Rushw'orth, vol. i. p. 31, 32. 
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employment, and never again to sit m parliament, or come 
witnin the verge of the court. 

This dreadful sentence, dreadful to a man of nice sen- 
sibility to honour, he sunuved five years ; and, being re- 
leased in a little time from the Torver, his genius, jet 
unbroken, supported itself amidst involved circumstances 
and a depressed spirit, and shone out in literary produc- 
tions, which have made his guilt or weaknesses be forgot- 
ten or overlooked by posterity. In consideration of his 
great merit, the king remitted Ins fine, as well as all the 
other paits of his seiitenre, conferred on him a large pen- 
sion of 1800 pounds a j ear, and employed every expedient 
to alleviate the weight of his age and misfortunes. And 
that gieat philosopher, at last, acknowledged with regret, 
that he hail too long neglected the true ambition of a fine 
genius ; and by plunging into business and affairs, which 
lequire much less capacitj’, but greater firmness of mind, 
than the pursuits of learning, had exposed himself to such 
grievous calamities.iv 

The Commons had entertained tlie idea, that they were 
the great patrons of the people, and that the redress of all 
grievances must proceed from them ; and to this principle 
they were chiefly beholden for the regard and considera- 
tion of the public. In the execution of this office, they 
now kept their ears open to complaints of every kind ; 
and they carried their researches into many grievances, 
which, though of no great importance, could not be touched 
on, without sensibly affecting the king and his ministers. 
The prerogative seemed every moment to be invaded ; the 
king’s authority, m every article, was disputed ; and 
James, who was willing to correct the abuses of his power, 
would not submit to have his power itself questioned and 
denied. After the House, therefore, had sitten near six 
months, and liad, as yet, brought no considerable business 
to a full conclusion, the king resolved, under pretence of 
the advanced season, to interrupt their firoceedings ; artd 
he sent them word, that he was determined, in a little 
time, to adjourn them till next winter. Tlie Commons 
made application to the Lords, and desired them to join 
in a petition for delaying the adjournment; which was 
refused by the upper House. Tlie king regarded this pro- 
ject of a joint petition as an attempt to force him from his 
measures : he thanked the Peers for their refusal to concur 
in it, and told them, that if it were their desire, he would 
delay the adjournment, but would not so far comply with 
the request of the lower House.*’ And thus, in these great 
national affairs, the same peevishness, which, in private 
altercations, often raises a quarrel fiom the smallest be- 
ginnings, produced a mutual coldness and disgust between 
the king and the Commons. 

,, . , During the recess of parliament, the king 

iMfcn the kins ’■’sed every measure to render himself popu- 
mon*' ' nation, and to appease the rising 

ill-humour of its lepresentatives. He had 
voluntarily offered the parliament to circumscribe his own 
prerogative, and to abrogate for the future his power of 
granting monopolies. He now recalled all the patents of 
that kind, and redressed every article of grievance, to the 
number of thirty-seven, which had ever been complained 
of in the House of Commons.' But he gained not the 
end which he proposed. The disgust, which had appeared 
at parting, could not so suddenly be dispelled. He had 
likewise been so imprudent as to commit to prison Sir 
Edwin Sandys,'* without any known cause, besides his 
activity and vigour in discharging his duty as a member 
of parliarnent. And above all, the transactions in Germany 
were sufficient, when joined to the king’s cautions, nego'- 
ciations, and delays, to inflame that jealousy of honour 
and religion which prevailed throughout the nation.' 'ITiis 
summer, the ban of the empire had been published against 
the elector palatine ; and the execution of it was commit- 
ted to the Duke of Bavaria.f The upper palatinate was, 

a Tt IS tlioiiRht, that appeals finm chancery to the House of Peers first 
came into practice while Bacon held the great seal. Appeals, under the 
foim ot zijifs of error, had Ion? before lam against the courts ot law. 
Jilackstone s Commentaries, \ol. in. p. 454. 
h Hushuorth, \ol i. p. 35. 

c Ibid. \ol. 1. p. 36. Kcimet, p.T'^'^. d .Tourn. 1st Dec. 16?1. 

e lo show to \\hal ilegree the nation was inflamed with resard to the 
Palatinate, there occurs a remarkable story this session. One llo\d, a 
prisoner in the Klett.a catholic, had dropped some exptessions, in pupate 
<on\eisation, as if he were pleased vith the misfortiines ot the palatine 
and his wife. The Commons were in a fiame, and pretending to be a 


in a little time, conquered by that prince; and measures 
were taken in the empire for bestowing on him tlie elec- 
toral dignitj', of which the palatine was then despoiled. 
Frederic now lived with his numerous family, in poverty 
and distress, either in Holland or at Sedan, with his uncle 
the duke of Bouillon ; and throughout all the new con- 
quests, in both the Palatinates, as well as in Bohemia, 
-Austria, and Lusatia, tlie progiess of the Austrian arms 
was attended with rigours and severities, exercised against 
the professors of the refoimed religion. 

The zeal of the Commons immediately 
moved them, upon their assembling, to take 
all these transactions into consideration. They framed a 
remonstrance, which tliey intended to carry to tlie king. 
They represented, that the enormous growth of the Aus- 
trian power threatened the liberties of Europe ; that tlie 
progress of the catholic religion in England bred the most 
melancholy apprehensions lest it should again acquire an 
ascendant in the kingdom; that the indulgence of his 
majesty towards the professors of that religion had encou- 
raged tlieir insolence and temerity ; that the uncontrolled 
conquests, made by the Austrian family in Germany, 
raised mighty expectations in the English papists; but 
above all, that the prospect of the Spanish maten elevated 
them so far as to bope for an entire toleration, if not the 
final re-establisbment, of their religion*. The Commons, 
therefore, entreated his majestv, that he would imme- 
diately undertake the defence of the palatinate, and main- 
tain it bv force of arms ; that he would turn his sword 
against Spain, whose armies and treasures were the chief 
support of the catholic interest in Europe; that he would 
enter into no negociation for the marriage of his son hut 
with a protestant princess; that the children of popish 
recusants should be taken from their parents, and be 
committed to the care of protestant teachers and school- 
masters ; and that the fines and confiscations, to winch 
the catholics were by law liable, should he levied with the 
utmost severity.? 

By this bold step, unprecedented in England for many 
years, and scaicely ever heard of in peaceable times, the 
Commons attacked at once all the king’s favouiite maxims 
of government; his cautious and pacific measures, his 
lenity towards the Romish religion, and his attachment 
to the Spanish alliance, from which he promised himself 
such mighty advantages. But what most disgusted him 
was, their seeming invasion of Iiis prerogative, and their 
pretending, under colour of advice, to direct his conduct 
in such points as had ever been acknowledged to belong 
solely to the management and direction of the sovereign. 
He was, at that time, absent at Newmarket ; hut as soon 
as he heard of the intended remonstrance of the Com- 
mons, he wrote a letter to the speaker, in which he sharply 
rebuked the House for openly debating matters far above 
their reacli and capacity, and he strictly forbade them to 
meddle with any thing that regarded his government, or 
deep matters of state, and especially not to touch on his 
son’s marriage with the daughter of Spain, nor to attack 
the honour of that king, or any other of his friends and 
confederates. In order the more to intimidate tliem, he 
mentioned the imprisonment of Sir Edwin Sandys ; and 
though he denied that the confinement of that member 
had been owing to anv offence committed in the House, 
he plainly told them, that he thought himself fully entitled 
to punish every misdemeanor in parliament, as well during 
Its sitting as after its dissolution ; and that he intended 
thenceforward lo chastise any man, whose insolent be- 
haviour there should minister occasion of offence.'' 

This violent letter, in which tlie king, though he here 
imitated former precedents, may be thought not to have 
acted altogether on the defensive, had the effect which 
might naturally have been expected from it : the Com- 
mons were inflamed, not terrified. Secure of their own 

court of judiraUire anti of record, proceeded to condemn him to a severe 
punishment. ^ J he IIou«p ot Lords checked this encroachment , aiui, w lut 
was extraonlinari , ronsidennc the present humour of the lovvei House, 
the latter acquiesced m the st ntmients of the Peers. '1 his is almost the 
onl> pretension ot the llnirhsh Common':, m w Inch they ha\ e not pi i \ ailed. 
Happily for the nation, they hive hi-en successful in almost all their other 
claims See Parliamentary History , \ol. \.p. 4C8, 4‘JQ &c. Journ 4ih 
8th, letliMay, IGCI. * 

f Frankly n, p. 73. 

e Ibid p 59 Pnshwoilh.\ol. 1. p. 40. 41. Kenner, p. 73“. 
h Frankly n, p. 00. Rushworth, \ol. i. p. 43. Kemiet, p. "41. 
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popularity, and of the bent of the nation towards a war 
with the catholics abroad, and tlie persecution of popery 
at home, they little dreaded the menaces of a prince who 
was unsupported by military force, and whose gentle 
temper would, of itself, so soon disarm his severity. In a 
new remonstrance, therefore, they still insisted on their 
former remonstrance and advice ; and they maintained, 
though in respectful terms, that they were entitled to in- 
terpose with their counsel in all matters of government; 
that to possess entire freedom of speech, in their debates 
on public business, was their ancient and undoubted right, 
and an inheritance transmitted to them from their ances- 
tors ; and that if any member abused this liberty it be- 
longed to the House alone, who were witnesses of his 
offence, to inflict a proper censure upon him.' 

So vigormis an answer was nowise calculated to appease 
the king. It is said, when the approach of the committee 
who were to present it was notified to him, he ordered 
twelve chairs to be brought ; for that there were so many 
kings a-commg.k His answer was prompt and sharp. 
He told the House, that their remonstrance was more like 
a denunciation of war than an address of dutiful subjects ; 
that their pretensions to inquire into all state affairs, with- 
out exception, was such a plenipolenre as none of their an- 
cestor, even during the reign of the weakest princes, had 
ever pretended to ; that public transactions depended on a 
complication of views and intelligence, with which they 
were entirely unacquainted ; that they could not belter 
show their wisdom, as well as duty, than by keeping 
within their proper sphere ;i and that in anv business 
which depended on his prerogative, they had no title to 
interpose with their advice, except when he was pleased 
to desire it. And he concluded with these memorable 
words : And though tee cunuot allow of your di/le, in men- 
tioning t/our anciait and Undnuhted right and inheritance, 
but v'ould rather have tehhed that ye had taid, that your 
privilege'! were derived from the grace and permi'shm of our 
ancestors ; and us (for the most of them greto from picce- 
dents, which shows ralher a tolcation than inhi ritance ; ) 
yet we are plewed to give yon our royal assurance, that as 
long as you contain yourscti cs within (he Imiits of your duty, 
we will he ns cateful to tnaintain and preserve your lawful 
liberties and privileges as ever any of our predecessors were, 
nail, as to ptestrre our own royal prerogative.^ 

This open pretension of the king’s naturally gave great 
alarm to the House of Commons. They saw their title to 
every privilege, if not plainly denied, 'yet considered at 
least as precarious. It might be forfeited by abuse, and 
they had already abused it. Tliey thought proper, theie- 
fore, immediately to oppose pretension to pretension. 
iBtli Dec a protestation, in which they 

repeated all theirformer claims forfreedom of 
speech, and an unbounded authority to interpose with their 
ProieUaiinn of advice and counsel. And thev asserted. That 
ttie Commons, (he liberties, franchises, privileges, and juris- 
dictions of parliament, are the ancient and undoubted birth- 
right and inheritance of the subjects of England.’' 

The king, informed of these increasing heats and jea- 
lousies in the House, hurried to town. He sent immedi- 
ately for the journals of the Commons ; and, with liis own 
hand, before the council, he tore out this protestation and 
ordered his reasons to be inserted in the council book. 
He was doubly displeased, he said, with the protestation 
of the lower House, on account of the manner of framing 
it, as well as of the matter which it contained. It was 
tumultuously voted, at a late hour, and in a thin House; 


i rrjnktjn, p. 60. Itushivorlh, lol. i. p. 41. Kennel, p. 741. 
k Kennet, p. 4,1. 

'‘fwa ertpidam. This expression is immrined to be insolent 
ami disobiismg; but it was a Latin piiuerb lamiliarlt used on alt oc- 
casjons. 

P* T^ushworlh, \ol. i. p. 46, 47, &rc. Kennet 

P* ' 

n J his protestation is so remarkable, that it may not be improper to ffive 
It in Its own words. “ 1 he Commons now assembled m parfidment. beinir 
justly occasioned thereunto, roncernini,' sundry liberties, fraiicbises and 
priMleees ot parliament, amone^it others here mentioned, do make this 
protestation following: that the liberties, franchises, and jurisdictions of 
parliament are the ancient and un<loubted birth n?ht and inheritance of 
the subjects of I ngland ; and that the urgent and arduous aflairs concern- 
ing the kin", state, and defence of the realm, and ot the church of Kn". 
land; and the maintenance and making ot laus. and redress of miscIueTs 
and prievames, which daily happen within this realm, nre proper subjects 
and matter of council and debate in parliament , and that m the bandhii" 
and proceeding of those businesses. e%ery member of the House of Patlia^ 
ment hath, and of right ought to na\e, freedom of speech to proixiuud 


and it was expressed in such general and ambiguous 
terms, as might serve for a foundation to tlie most enor- 
mous claims, and to the most unwarrantable usurpations 
upon his prerogative.p 

The meeting of the House might have proved danger- 
ous after so violent a breach. It was no longer possible 
while men were in such a temper, to finish any business! 
The king, therefore, prorogued the parliament, and sooii 
after dissolved it by nroclamation ; in winch he also made 
an apology to the public for his whole conduct. 

The leading members of the House, Sir Edward Coke 
and Sir Robert Philips, were committed to the Tower • 
Selden, Pym, and Mallory, to other prisons.^ As a Imbter 
nunishmeiit, Sir Dudley Digges, Sir Thomas Crew^ Sir 
Nathaniel Rich, Sir James Perrot, joined in commission 
with others, were sent to Ireland, in order to execute some 
business.'' The king, at that time, enjojed, at least exer- 
cised, the prerogative of employing any man, even without 
his consent, in any branch of public service. 

Sir Jolin Savile, a powerful man in the House of Com- 
mons, and a zealous opponent of the court, was made 
comptroller of the household, a privy counsellor, and soon 
after a baron.* This ev'ent is memorable; as being the 
first instance, perhaps, in the whole history of England, of 
any king’s advancing a man on account of parliamentary 
interest, and of opposition to his measures. However 
irregular this practice, it will be regarded by political 
reasoiiers as one of the most early and most infallible 
symptoms of a regular established liberty. 

The king having thus, with so rash and indiscreet a 
band, torn off that sacred veil which had hitherto covered 
the English constitution, and which threw an obscurity 
upon It so advantageous to royal prerogative, every man 
began to indulge himself in political reasonings and in- 
quiries ; and the same factions which commenced in par- 
liament were propagated throughout the nation. In vain 
did James, by reiterated proclamations, forbid the di.s- 
coursing of state affairs.' Such proclamations, if they had 
any effect, served rather to inflame the curiosity of the 
public. And, in even- company or society, the late trans- 
actions became the subject of argument an'd debate. 

All history, said the partisans of the court, as well as 
the history of England, justify the king’s position with re- 
gard to the origin of popular privileges ; and every reason- 
able man must allow, that as monarchy is the most simple 
form of government, it must first have occurred to rude 
and uninstructed mankind. The other complicated and 
artificial additions weie the successive invention of sove- 
reigns and legislators ; or, if they were obtruded on the 
prince by seditious subjects, their origin must appear, on 
that very account, still more precarious and unfavourable. 
In England, the authority of the king, in all the exterior 
forms of government, and in the common style of law, ap- 
pears totally absolute and sovereign ; nor' does the real 
spirit of the constitution, as it has ever discovered itself in 
practice, fall much short of these appearances. The par- 
liament IS created by liis will ; by liis will it is dissolved. 
It is his will alone, though at the desire of both Houses, 
which gives authority to laws. To all foreign nations, the 
majesty of the monaich seems to merit sole attention and 
regard. And no subject, who has exposed himself to 
rojal indignation, can hope to live with safety in the king- 
dom; nor can he even leave it, according to law, without 
the consent of his master. If a magistrate, environed with 
such power and splendour, should consider his authority 
as sacred, and regard himself as the anointed of Heaven, 

tifdt, reason, anti brins lo conclusion the same ; and that the Commons m 
parliament ha\e like liberty and freedom to treat ot tliese matfeis, in such 
order as in their judgment shall seem fittest; and that e^ery member ot 
the said House hath like fieedom from all impeachment, iinprisoiimenl, 
ami molestation, (other than b> censuie of the House itselt,') tor or con- 
cerniti" any speakinc, reasoning, or declarins: of any matter or matteis 
touchui" the parliament or parliament business. Antf lliat if any ot the 
said members be complained of, or questioned fbr any thin? tloiie or said 
in parliament, the same is lo he shoun to the km? bj tne advice and assent 
ot alt tlie Commons assembled in fiai liament. befoie thekni? sue credence 
to any pri\a|p information.” Franklj n, p. 65. Rusliuoilli, vol. i. p. S'?. 
Kennet. p. 747. Coke, p. 77. 

o Jouni. IB Dec. 1621. p Franklyn, p. 65. 

q Franklyn, p. CO. llusliuorlh, vol. 1. p. 55. 
r Ibid s Kennet, p 749. 

, t Franklyn, p. 56. Kushwortli, \ol i. p. 21. 36. 55. I he km? also, 
in imitation of his predeie'^sors, ?a\c rules to preachers. Frank!>n, 
p. 70. The pulpit Mas at that time much more danseroiis than the 
press. Few people could read, and slil! fewer were in the practice of 
reading. 
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his pretensions may bear a very favourable construction. 
Or, ano\ying them to he merely pious frauds, we need not 
be surprised, that the same stratagem which was practised 
by Minos, Numa, and the most celebrated legislators of 
antiquity, should now, in these restless and inquisitive 
times, be employed by the King of England. Subjects 
are not raised above that quality, though assembled in 
parliament. Tlie same humble respect and deference is 
still due to their prince. Though he indulges them in the 
privilege of lading before him their domestic grievances, 
with wliich they are supposed to be best acquainted, this 
warrants not their bold intrusion into every province of 
goveinment. And, to alt judicious examiners, it must 
appear, “That the lines of duty aie as much transgressed 
by a more independent and less respectful exercise of ac- 
hnouledged powers, as by the usurpation of such as are 
new and unusual.” 

The lovers of liberty, tluoughout the nation, leasoned 
after a different manner. It is in vam, said they, that the 
king traces up the English government to its first origin, 
in order to lepresent the privileces of parliament as de- 
pendent and iirccarious : prescription, and the practice of 
so many ages, must, long ere this time, have given a sanc- 
tion to these assemblies, even though they had been de- 
rived from an orisrin no more dignified than that which he 
assigns them. If the written records of the English 
nation, as asserted, represent parliaments to have arisen 
from the consent of monarchs, the principle of human 
nature, when we trace government a step higher, must 
show us that monarchs themselves one alt their authority 
to the voluntary submission of the people. But, in fact, 
no age can be shown, when the English government was 
altogether an unmixed monarchy : and, if the privileges 
of the nation have, at any period, been overpowered by 
violent trru|itioris of foreign force or domestic usurpation ; 
the generous spirit of the people has ever seized the first 
opportunity of re-establisliing the ancient government and 
constitution. Though in the stjle of the laws, and in the 
usual forms of administration, royal autlionty may be re- 
presented as sacred and supreme; whatever is essential 
to the exercise of sovereign and Icgisl.ative power must 
still be regarded equally divine and inviolable. Or, if 
any distinction be made in this respect, the |irefcrencc is 
surely due to those natural councils, by wliose interpo- 
sition the oxorbitancies of tyrannical power are restrained, 
and that sacred liberty is preserved, which heroic spirits, 
in all ages, have deemed more precious than life itself. 
Nor IS it sufficient to say, that the mild and equitable ad- 
ministration of James afl'ords little occasion, or no occa- 
sion, of complaint. How moderate soever the exercise of 
Ins prerogative, how exact soever his obsenance of the 
laws and constitution ; “ If he founds his authority on 
arbitrary and dangerous principles, it is requisite towatcli 
him with the same care, and to oppose him with the same 
vigour, as if he had indulged himself in all the excesses of 
cruelty and tyranny.” 

Amidst these disputes, the xvise and moderate in the 
nation endeavoured to preserve, as much as possible, an 
equitable neutrality between the opposite parlies; and the 
more they reflected on the course of public affairs, the 
greater difficulty they found in fixing just sentiments with 
regard to them. On the one hand, they regarded the very 
rise of parties as a happy prognostic of the establishment 
of liberty ; nor could they ever expect to enjoy, in a mixed 
goternment, so invaluable a blessing witliout suffering 
that inconvenience, which, in such governments, has ever 
attended it. But when they considered, on the other 
hand, the necessary aims and pursuits of both parties, 
they were struck with apprehension of the consequences, 
and could discover no feasible plan of accommodation 
between them. From long practice, the crown was now 
jiossessed of so exorbitant a prerogative, that it was not 
sufficient for liberty to remain on the defensive, or endea- 
vour to secure the little ground which was left her : it 
was become necessary to carry on an offensive war, and to 
circumscribe, within more narrow, as well as more exact 
hounds, the authority of the sovereign. Upon such pro- 
vocation, It could not hut happen, that the prince, how- 


ever just and moderate, would endeavour to repress his 
opponents ; and, as he stood upon the very brink of arbi- 
trary power, it was to be feared that he would, hastily and 
unknowingly, pass those limits, which were not precisely 
marked by the constitution. The turbulent government 
of England, ever fluctuating between privilege and prero- 
gative, would afford a variety of precedents, which might 
he pleaded on both sides. In such delicate questions, 
the people must be divided : the arms of the state were 
still in their hands : a civil uar must ensue'; a civil war 
wheie no jiarty or both parties would justly bear the 
blame, and where the good and virtuous would scarcely 
know what vows to form ; were it not that liberty, so 
necessary to the perfection of human society, would be 
sufficient to bias their affections towards the sides of its 
defenders. 


CHAP. XLIX. 

'Necociations with regard to the m.amape and the palatinate — Character 

ot Huctin-hdin — Prince's journey to Spain — Mamace treaty broken — 

A pdrhament — Heturn of Bristol — Rupture with Spain — Treaty \Mih 

1 ranee — Mansfeldt’s expedition — Deatli of the king — His character. 

To xvrest the palatinate from the hands of 
the emperor and the Duke of Bavaria, must 
always have been regarded as a difficult task for the 
power of England, conducted by so unwarlike a prince as 
James : it was plainly impossible, while the breach sub- 
sisted between him and the Commons. The 
king’s negoeiations, therefore, had they been wnf^rellSi^d to 
managed with ever so great dexteritv, must themanraoeand 
now cany less weight with them; and it 
was easy to elude all his applications. When Lord 
Digby, Ins ambassador to the emperor, had desired a 
cessation of hostilities, he was refened to the Duke of 
Bavaria, who commanded the Austrian armies. Tlie Duke 
of Bavaria told him that it was entirely superfluous to 
form any tieaty for that purpose. Hostilitia are alraidi/ 
ceased, said he ; and I doubt rrot but 1 shall be able to pre- 
vent their revival bp heepiug jinn possession of the palati- 
nate, till a final agreement shall be concluded beticetn the 
contending parties.’^ Notwithstanding this insult, James 
endeavoured to resume with the emperor a treaty of ac- 
commodation ; and he opened the negoeiations at Brus- 
sels, under the mediation of Archduke Albert; and after 
his death, which happened about this time, under that of 
the Infanta: when the conferences were entered upon, it 
was found, that the powers of these princes to determine 
in the controversy were not sufficient or satisfactory 
Schwartzenbourg, the imperial minister, was exjiected at 
London ; and it was hoped that he would bring more 
ample authoritv : his commission referred entirely to the 
negociation at Brussels. It was not difficult for the king 
to perceive, that his applications were neglected by the 
emperor : but as he had no choice of any other expeclient, 
and It seemed the interest of his son-in-law to keep alive 
his pretensions, he was still content to follow Ferdinand 
through all his shifts and evasions. Nor was he entirely 
discouraged, even when the imperial diet at Ratisbon, by 
the influence, or rather authority, of the emperor, though 
contrary to the protestation of Saxony, and of all the pro- 
testant princes and cities, had transferred the electoral dig- 
nity from the palatine to the Duke of Bavaria. 

Meanwhile the efforts made by Frederic, for the reco- 
very of his dominions, were vigorous. Three armies ivere 
levied in Germany by his authority, under three com- 
manders, Duke Christian of Brunswick, the Prince of 
Baden-Dourlach, and Count Mansfeldt. The two former 
generals were defeated by Count Tilly and the impe- 
rialists : the third, thougli much inferior in force to his 
enemies, still maintained the war ; but with no equal sup- 
plies of money either from the palatine or the King of 
England. It was chiefly by pillage and free quarters in 
the palatinate, that he subsisted his army. As the Aus- 
trians were regularly paid, they were kept in more exact 
discipline; and James justly became apprehensive, lest 
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so unequal a contest, besides lavisliing the palatine’s Iie- 
leditary dominions, would end in the total alienation of 
the people’s affections from their ancient sovereign, by 
whom they were plundered, and in an attachment to their 
new masters, by whom they were protected.'* He per- 
suaded, theiefore, his son-in-law to disarm, under colour 
of duty and submission to the emperor : and, accordingly, 
Mansfeldt was dismissed from the palatine’s service; and 
that famous general withdrew his army into the Low 
Countries, and there received a commission from the 
States of the United Provinces. 

To show how little account was made of James’s nego- 
ciations abroad, there is a pleasantry mentioned by all 
historians, which, for that reason, shall have place here. 
In a farce, acted at Brussels, a courier was introduced 
carrying the doleful news that the palatinate would soon 
be urested fiom the house of Austria; so powerful were 
the succours which, from all quarters, were hastening to the 
relief of the despoiled elector : the King of Denmark had 
agreed to contriuute to his assistance a huiidied thousand 
pickled herrings, the Dutch a hundred thousand butter- 
boxes, and the King of Entrland a hundred thousand am- 
bassadors. On other occasions, he was painted with a 
scabbard, but without a sword ; or with a sword, which 
nobody could draw, though several were iiullmg at it.*^ 

It was not from his negociations with the emperor or 
the Duke of Bavaria, that James expected any success in 
Ins project of restoring the palatine: his eyes were en- 
tirely turned towards Spam ; and if he could effect Ins 
son’s mamage with the infanta, he doubted not but that, 
after so intimate a conjunction, this other point could 
easily be obtained. The negociations of that court being 
commonly dilatory, it was not easy for a prince of so little 
penetration in business, to distinguish whether the diffi- 
culties which occurred were real or afl'ected ; and lie was 
surprised, after negociatmg five tears on so simple a de- 
mand, that he was not more .advanced than at the begin- 
ning. A dispensation from Rome was requisite for llie 
marriage of the infanta with a protestant prince; and the 
King of Siiain, having undertaken to procure that dispen- 
sation, had thereby acquired the means of retarding at plea- 
sure or of forwarding the marriage, and at the same time 
ofconcealing entirely his artifices from the court of England. 

In order to remove all obstacles, James despatched 
Digby, soon after created Earl of Bristol, as Ins ambassador 
to Philip I\'. who had lately succeeded his father in the 
crown of Spain. He secretly emnloyed Gage as Ins agent 
at Rome; and finding that the dincrcnce of religion was 
the piincipal, if not the sole, difiiculty, which retaidcd the 
marriage, he resolved to soften that obiecticn as much as 
jiosMble. Ho issued public orders for discharging all po- 
pish recusants who were imprisoned ; and it was daily a|)- 
(irehended that he would forbid, for the future, the cxi ciilion 
of the penal laws enacted against them. I’or tins step, so 
opposite to the rigid spirit of Ins subjects, he took care to 
apologize ; and he even cnde.avoured to ascribe it to Ins 
great zeal for the reformed religion. He had been making 
applications, he said, to all foreign princc.s for some indulg- 
ence to the distressed protestants ; and he was still an- 
swered by objections derived from the seieritv of English 
laws against catholics.*' It might indeed occur to him, that 
if the extiemity of religious ze.al were ever to ab.ate amoii**- 
Christian sects, one of them must begin ; and nothing 
would be more honourable for Ihigland, than to have led 
the way m sentiments so wise and modemte. 

Not only the religious puritans iminiiured at this tolenit- 
ing measure of the king; the loveis of civil liberty were 
alarmed at so impoitant an e.xertion of prerogative*. But, 
among other dangerous articles of authority, the Kings of 
England were at that time possessed of the disjiensing 
power ; at least were m the constant practice of exercising 
It. Besides, though the royal prerogative in civil matters 
was then extensive, the princes, during some late reigns, had 
been accustomed to assume a still greater in ecclesiastical. 
And the king failed not to represent the toleration of ca- 
tholics as a meiisure entirely of that nature. 


I. Pari IIisl. ml. V. n. lilt C Kcnnil, p, 740. 

<1 I rrfnkl>n. p, CO. Uushuorlh, vol. I. p. Cl. 
e Uu‘liworili. \ol. i. p. £02. i Ibid, p, CO 

P Ibid. p. C 72 

»j We find b> pn\atc letters betucen PJiilip IV. and the Comic Oh\,ircz 


By James’s concession in fiivour of the catholics, he at- 
tained his end. The same religious motives which had 
hitherto rendered the court of Madrid insincere in all the 
steps taken with regard to the marriage, weie now the chief 
cause of promoting it. By its means, it was there hoped 
the English catholics would for the future enjoy ease and 
indulgence; and the infanta would be the happy instru- 
ment of procuring to the church some tranquillity, after the 
many severe persecutions which it had hitherto undergone. 
The Eail of Bristol, a minister of vigilance and penetration, 
and who had formerly opposed all alliance with catholics,' 
was now fully convinced of the sincerity of Spam ; and he 
was ready to congratulate the king on the entire completion 
of his views and projects.f A daughter of Spain, whom he 
represents as extremely accomplished, would soon, he said, 
arrive in England, and bring with her an immense fortune 
of two millions of pieces of eight, or six hundred thousand 
pounds sterling; a sum four times greater than Spam had 
ever before given with any princess, and almost equal to 
all the money which the jiarliament, during the whole 
coui-se of this reign, had hitherto granted to the king. But 
what was of more importance to James’s honour and hap- 
piness, Bristol considered this match as an infallible prog- 
nostic of the palatine’s restoration ; nor would Philip, he 
thought, ever have bestowed his sister .and so large a for- 
tune under the prosjiect of entering next day into a war 
with England. So exact was his intelligence, that the most 
secret counsels of the Spaniards, he boasts, had never 
escaped him ; r and he found that they had all along con- 
sidered the marriage of the infanta and the restitution of 
the palatinate as me.asurcs closely connected, or altogether 
inseparable.'' However little calculated James’s character 
to extort so vast a concession ; however improper the mea- 
sures which he had pursued for attaining that end ; the am- 
b.assador could not withstand the plain evidence of f.icts, 
by which Philip now demonstrated his sincerity. Perhaps 
loo, like a wise man, he considered, that reasons of state, 
which are supposed solely to influence the councils of 
nioiiaiclis, are not always the motives which there predo- 
minate; that the milder views of gratitude, honour, Iriend- 
ship, generosity, are frequently able among princes, as well 
as private persons, to counterbalance these' selfish consider- 
ations ; that the justice and moderation of Janies had been 
-SO conspicuous in all these transactions, Ills reliance on 
Spam, Ins confidence m hei friendship, that he had at last 
obtained the cordial alliance of that nation, so celebrated 
for honour and fidelity. Or, if politics must still be sup- 
posed the niliiig motne of all public measures, the mari- 
time power of England was so considerable, and the 
Spanish dominions so divided, ns might well induce the 
council of Philip to think, that a sincere fnendslnp with the 
masleiN of the sea could not be purchased by too great 
concessions.' And ns James, during so many years, liad 
been allured and seduced by hopes and protestations, his 
people enraged by delajs and disappointments ; it would 
probably occur, that tlieic was now no medium left between 
the most inveterate hatred and the most intimate alliance 
between the nations Not to mention, that as a new spirit 
bcg.in about this time to animate the councils of Prance, the 
friendship of Enghand became every day more necessary to 
the gre.atness and security of the Spanish monarch. 

All inc.asures being, therefore, agreed on between the 
nailics, nought was wanting but the dispensation from 
Rome, which might be considered as a mere formality.! 
The king, justified by success, now exulted in his |iacific 
counsels, and boasted of his superior sagacity and penetra- 
tion ; when all these flattering prospects were bhistcd by 
the temerity of a man, whom ho liacl fondly exalted from a 
private condition, to be the bane of himself, of his family, 
and of his people. 

Ever since the fall of Somerset, Buck- n.ar.irior or 
ingham had governed, with an uncontrolled iiiickini,ii.un. 
sway, both the court and nation; and could James’s eyes 
have been opened, he had now full opportunity of observ- 
ing how unfit his favourite was for the high station to 
which he was raised. Some accomplishments of a courtier 

shown l»y the latter to lluckinplmni, lli.-^t the man inpc .uid the n stifution or 
(he prtlulin.itt Vicre ahv.»>s consiilerril hji the tourt of S|).nn .is in**ej)dral)ip. 
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he possessed : of every talent of a minister he was utterly the temerity of the enterprise was so apparent, that the 
aestitute. Headlong in liis passions, and incapable equally event, how prosperous soever, could not justify it: and if 
ot piudence and of dissimulation : sincere from violence disastrous, it would render himself infamous to his people 
rattier tlian candour ; expensive from profusion moie than and ridiculous to all posterity.! 

generosity : a warm friend, a furious enemy ; but without Tormented with tliese reflections, as soon as the prince 
any choice or discernment in either: with these qualities and Buckingham returned for their despatches, he inform- 
le had early and quickly mounted to the highest rank; ed them of all the reasons which had determined him to 
and partook at once of the insolence which attends a change his resolution ; and he begged them to desist from 
lortune newly acquired, and the impetuosity \vhich be- so foolish an adventure. The prince received the disap- 
longs to persons born in high stations, and unacquainted pointment with sorrowful submission and silent tears : 
with opposition. Buckingham presumed to speak in an imperious tone, 

A. D. 1623 . Among those "who had experienced the which he had ever experienced to be prevalent over his 
T> • c TT- ,9^, ^ overgrown favourite, the too easy master. He told the king, that nobody for the 
nnce of n ales hiinsclf had not been entirely spared ; future would believe any thing he said, when he retracted 
and a great coldness, if not an enmity, had, for that rea- so soon the promise so solemnly given; that he plainly 
son, taken place bctvN pon them. Buckingham, desirous of discerned this change of resolution to proceed from an- 
an opportunity, which might connect him with the prince other breach of his word, in communicating the matter to 
and overcome Ins aversion, and at the same time envious some rascal, who had furnished him with those pitiful 
o the great credit acquired by Bristol in the Spanish reasons which he had alleged, and he doubted not but he 
negociation, bethought himself of an expedient, by which should hereafter know who his counsellor had been : and 
e miglit at oi^e gr<itif> both these inclinations. He re- that if he receded from what he had promised, it would 
presented to Chailes, that persons of his exalted station be such a disobligation to the prince, w’ho had now set 
were peculiaily unfortunate in their marriage, the chief his heart upon the journey, after ais majesty^s approbation, 
circumstance in life; and commonly received into their that be could never forget it, nor forgive any man who 
arms a bride, unkno\^n to them, to whom they were un- had been the cause of 

known ; not endeared by sympathy, not obliged by ser- The kinp;, with {;reat earnestness, fortified by many 

vice; wooed by tieaties alone, by neaociations, by politi- oaths, made his apology, by denying that he had corn- 

eal interest: that htmever accomplished the infanta, she municated the matter to any: and finding himself assail- 
must still consider herself as a melancholy victim of state, ed, as well by the boisterous importunities of Bucking- 
and could not hut dunk with aversion of that day, when ham, as by the warm entreaties of his son, whose applica- 
she was to enter the bed ot a stranger ; and, passing into tions had hitherto, on other occasions, been always dutiful, 
a foreign country and a new family, bid adieu for ever to never earnest ; lie had again the weakness to assent to 
her fathei s house and to her native land ; that it was in their purposed journey. It was agreed that Sir Francis 
the prince s power to soften all these rigours, and lay such Cottington alone, the prince’s secretary, and Endymion 
an obligation on her, as would attach the most indifferent Porter, gentleman of his bed-chamber, should accompany 
temper, as would warm the coldest affections : that his them j and the former being at that time in the aiiti-cham- 
journey to Madrid would he an une.ypected gallantry, her, lie was immediately called in by the king’s orders, 
which would equal all tlie fictions of Spanish romance, James told Cottington, that he had always been an 
and suiting the amorous and enterprising character of that honest man, and therefore he was now to trust him in an 

nation, must immediately introduce him to the princess affair of the highest impoitance, which he was not, upon 

under the agreeable character of a deioted lover and Ins life, to disclose to any man whatever. “Cottington,” 
danngadventurer: that the negociations witli regard to added he, “here is baby Charles and Stenny,” (these 
ttm palatinate, which had hitherto languished in the hands ridiculous appellations he usually gave to the prince and 
ot ministers, would quickly be terminated by so illustrious Buckingham,) “ who have a great mind to go post into 
an agent, seconded by the mediation and cntioaties of the Spain, and fetch home the infanta: they will nave but 
gratetul infanta: that Spanish generosity, moved by that two more in their company, and have cliosen you for one. 
unexampled trust and confidence, would make conces- What think you of the journey?” Sir Francis, who was 
sions beyond what could he expected from political views a prudent man, and had resided some years in Spain a.s 
and considerations : and that he would quickly return to the king’s agent, was struck with all the obvious objections 
the king with the glory of having re-establislied the un- to such an enterprise, and scrupled not to declare them, 
happy palatine, by the same enterprise which procured The king threw himself upon his bed, and cried, J (old 
affections and the person of the Spanish princess.^ you t/iis before ; and fell into a neiv passion and new 
Ihe mind ot the young prince, replete with candour, lamentations, complaining that he was undone, and should 
was inflamed by these generous and romantic ideas, sug- lose baby Charles. 

gosted by Buckingham. lie agreed to make application The prince showed by his countenance that he was ex- 
to the kmg for his approbation. They chose the moment tremely dissatisfied with Cottington’s discourse; but Buck- 
et his kindest and most jovial humour, and more by the ingham broke into an open passion against him. The 
earnestness winch they expressed, than by the force of king, he told him, asked him only of the journey, and of 
tlieir reasons, tlip’ obtained a hasty and unguarded con- the manner of travelling; particulars of xvhich he might 
sent to their undertaking. And having engaged Ins pro- be a competent judge, having gone the road so often by 
raise to keep tlieir purpose secret, they loft him m order post ; but that he, without being called to it, had the pre- 
to make preparations for the journey. sumption to give his advice upon matters of state and 

iNo sooner was the king alone, than Ins temper, more ag.iinst his master, which he should repent as long as he 
cautious than sanguine, suggested very different views of lived. A thousand other reproaches he added, which put 
the matter, and represented every difficulty and danger the poor king into a new agony in behalf of a servant, 
winch could occur. He reflected, that, however the world who, he foresaw, would suffer for answering him honestly, 
might pardon this sally of youth in the prince, tlie\ could Upon which he said, with some emotion. Nay, by God, 
never forgive himself, who, at Ins years, and after his ex- Stamy,you arc much to blame for using him w: he answered 
perience could intrust Ins only son, the heir of his crown, me directly to the question which I asked him, and very 
the prop of his age, to the discretion of foreigners, without honestly and wisely ; and yet, you knmv. he said no moie 
so rnuch as providing the frail security of a safe conduct than 1 told you before he was culled in. However, after 
m Ins favour : that if the Spanish monarch were sincere in all this passion on both sides, James renewed his consent; 
his piofessions, a few rnonths must finish the treaty of and proper directions were given for the journey. Nor 
marriage, and bring the infanta into England ; if he were was he now at any loss to discover that the whole intrigue 
not sincere, the folly was still more egregious of commit- was originally contrived by Buckingham, as well as pur- 
ling the piince into his hands: that Philip, when possess- sued violently by his spirit and impetuosity, 
ed of so invaluable a pledge, might well rise in his de- These circumstances, which so well characterize the 
mands, and impose harder conditions of treaty : and that persons, seem to have been related by Cottington to Lord 
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Clarendon, from whom they are here transcribed : and 
though minute, are not undeserving of a place in history. 

The prince and Buckingham, with their two attendants, 
and Sir Richard Graham, master of horse to Buckingham, 
passed disguised and undiscovered through France; and 
they even ventured into a court-ball at Paris, where 
Charles saw the Princess Henrietta, whom he afterwards 
espoused, and who was at that time in the bloom of youth 
-th JUroi. beauty. In eleven days after their de- 

T^he prmce'-s ])arture from London, they arrived at Mad- 
joiirnej lo Spam, Surprised every body by a step so 

unusual among great princes. Tlie Spanish monarch im- 
mediately paid Charles a visit, expressed the utmost gra- 
titude for the confidence reposed m him, and made warm 
protestations of a correspondent confidence and friendship. 
By the most studious civilities, he showed the respect 
which he bore to his royal guest. He gave him a golden 
key, which opened all his apartments, that the prince 
might, without any introduction, liave access to him at all 
hours : he took the left hand of him on every occasion, 
except in the apartments assigned to Charles; for there, 
he said, the prince was at home : Charles was introduced 
into the palace with the same pomp and ceremony that 
attends the Kings of Spain on their coronation : the coun- 
cil received public orders to obey him as the king himself ; 
Olivarez too, though a grandee of Spain, who has the 
right of being covered before his own king, would not put 
on hib hat in the prince’s presence i" all the prisons of 
Spain weie thrown open, and all the prisoners received 
their freedom, as if the event, the most honourable and 
most fortunate, had happened to the monarchy:® and 
every sumptuary law with regard to apparel was suspended 
during Charles's residence m Spain. The infanta, how- 
ever, was only shown to her lover in public : the Spanish 
ideas of decency being so strict, as not to allow of any 
further intercourse, till the arrival of the dispensation.e 
The point of honour was carried so far by that generous 
people, that no attempt was made, on account ol the ad- 
vantage which they had acquired, of imposing any harder 
conditions of treaty : their pious zeal only prompted them, 
on one occasion, to desire more concessions in the religious 
articles; but, upon tlie opposition of Bristol, accompanied 
with some reproaches, they immediately desisted. The 
Pope, however, hearing of the prince’s arrival in Madrid, 
tacked some new clauses to the dispensation ;n and it 
became necessary to transmit the articles to London, that 
the king might ratify them. This treaty, which was made 
public, consisted of several articles, chiefly regarding the 
exercise of the catholic religion by the infanta and her 
household. Nothing could reasonably be found fault 
with, except one article, in which the king promised, that 
the children should be educated bv the princess, till ten 
years of age. Tliis condition could not be insisted on, 
but with a view of seasoning their minds with catholic 
principles ; and though so tender an age seemed a suffi- 
cient security against theological prejudices, yet the same 
reason which made the Pope insert that aiticle, should 
have induced the king to reject it. 

Besides the public treatv, there were separate articles, 
privately sworn to by the king ; in which he promised to 
suspend the penal laws enacted against catholics, to pro- 
cure a repeal of them in jiarliament, and to grant a tolera- 
tion for the exercise of the catholic religion in private 
houses.'' Great murmurs, we may believe, would have 
arisen against these articles, had they been made known 
to the public ; since we find it to have been imputed as 
an enormous crime to the prince, that having received, 
about this time, a very civil letter from the Pope, lie was 
induced to return a very civil answer.” 

Meanwhile Giegory XV. who granted the dispensation, 
died, and Urban VIII. was chosen in his place. Upon 
this event, the nuncio refused to deliver the dispensation, 
till it should be renewed by Urban ; and that crafty pon- 
tiff delayed sending a new dispensation, in hopes that, 
during the prince’s residence in Spain, some expedient 
might be fallen upon to effect his conversion. The King 

fi Tranklyn, p. 7^. o Idem, p. 74, 
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of England, as well as the prince, became impatient. On 
the first hint, Charles obtained permission to return ; and 
Philip graced his departure with all the circumstances of 
elaborate civility and lespect, which had attended liis re- 
ception. He even erected a pillar on the spot where they 
took leave of each other, as a monument of mutual friend- 
ship ; and the prince, liaiing sworn to the observance of 
all the articles, entered on his journey, and embarked on 
board the English fleet at St. Andero. 

The character of Charles, composed of decency, reserve, 
modesty, sobriety ; virtues so agreeable to the manners of 
the Spaniards ; the unparalleled confidence which he had 
reposed in their nation ; the romantic gallantry which he 
had practised towards their princess; all these circum- 
stances, joined to his youth and advantageous figure, had 
endeared him to the whole court of Madrid, and had im- 
pressed the most favourable ideas of him.* But, in the same 
proportion that the prince was beloved and esteemed, was 
Buckingham despised and hated. His behaviour, com- 
posed of English familiarity and French vivacity; his 
sallies of passion, his indecent freedoms with the prince, 
his dissolute pleasures, his arrogant, impetuous temper, 
which he neither could nor cared to disguise ; qualities 
like these could, most of them, be esteemed no where, but 
to the Spaniards were the objects of peculiar aversion." 
They could not conceal their surprise, that such a youth 
could intrude into a uegociation now conducted to a 
period by so accomplished a minister as Bristol, and could 
assume to himself all the merit of it. They lamented the 
infanta’s fate, who must be approached by a man, whose 
temerity seemed to respect no laws, divine or human."' 
And when they observed, that he had the imprudence to 
insult the Condo Duke of Olivarez, their prime minister, 
every one, who was ambitious of paying court to the 
^anish, became desirous of showing a contempt for the 
English, favourite. 

Tile Duke of Buckingham told Olivarez, that his own 
attachment to the Spanish nation and to the King of Spam 
was extreme ; that he would contribute to every measure 
which could cement the friendship between England and 
them ; and that his peculiar ambition would be to facili- 
tate the prince’s marriage with the infanta. But he added, 
with a sincerity equally insolent and indiscreet, llWi rc- 
(’md to t/ou, Sir, m parlicRlar, you must not consider me 
us your friend, but must ecer erpect from me all possible 
enmity and opposition. The Condd Duke replieo, with 
a becoming dignity, that he very willingly accepted of 
what was proffered him : and on tliese terms the favourites 
parted.* 

Buckingham, sensible how odious he was become to 
the Spaniards, and dreading the influence which that 
nation would naturally acquire after the arrival of the 
infanta, resolved to employ all his credit in order to pie- 
vent the marriage. By what arguments he could engage 
the prince to ofi'er such an insult to the Spanish nation, 
from whom he had met with such generous treatment, by 
what colours he could disguise the ingratitude and im- 
prudence of such a measure ; these are totally unknown 
to us. We may only conjecture, that the many unavoid- 
able causes of delay, which had so long prevented the 
arrival of the dispensation, had afforded to Buckingham a 
pretence for throwing on the Spaniards the imputation of 
insincerity in the whole treaty. It also appears, that his 
impetuous and domineering character had acquired, what 
it ever after maintained, a total ascendant over the gentle 
and modest temper of Charles, and, when the prince left 
Madrid, he was firmly determined, notwithstanding all 
his professions, to break off the treaty with Spam. 

It is not likely that Buckingham prevailed so easily 
with James to abandon a project, which, during so 
many years, had been the object of all his wishes, and 
which he had now unexpectedly conducted to a happy 
period.y A rupture with Spain, the loss of two millions, 
were prospects little agreeable to this pacific and indigent 
monarch. But, finding his only son bent against a match, 
which had always been opposed by his people and his 
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parliament, he yielded to difficulties which he had not 
courage or strength of mind sufficient to overcome. The 
prince therefore, and Buckingham, on their arrival at 
London, assumed entirely the direction of the negociation, 
and it was their business to seek for pretences, by which 
they could give a colour to their intended breach of 
treaty. 

Though the restitution of the palatinate had ever been con- 
sidered by James as a natuial or necessary consequence of 
the Spanish alliance, he had always forbidden Ins ministers 
to insist on it as a preliminary article to the conclusion of 
the marriage treaty. He considered, that this piincipality 
was now in the hands of the emperor and the Duke of 
Bavaria ; and that it was no longer in tlie King of Spain’s 
power, by a single stroke of his pen, to restore it to its 
ancient master. Tlie stiict alliance of Spam with these 
princes would engage Philip, he thought, to soften so dis- 
agreeable a demand by every art of negociation ; and many 
articles must of necessity be adjusted, before such an im- 
portant point could be effected. It was sufficient, m 
James's opinion, if the sincerity of the Spanish court 
could, for the present, be ascertained ; and, dreading 
further delays of the marriage, so long wished for, he was 
resolved to trust the palatine’s full restoration to the event 
of future counsels and deliberations.* 

This whole system of negociation Buckingham now re- 
versed ; and he overturned every supposition upon which 
the treaty had hitherto been conducted. After many fruit- 
less artifices were employed to delay or prevent the 
espousals, Bristol received positive orders not to deliver 
the pioxy, which had been left in his hands, or to finish 
the marriage, till security were given for the full restitu- 
tion of the palatinate.'* Philm understood this language. 
He had been acquainted witli the disgust received by 
Buckingham j and deeming a man capable of sacrificing 
to his own ungovernable passions, the greatest interests of 
his master and of his country, he had expected, that the 
unbounded credit of that favourite would be employed 
Marnagp treaty to embroil the two nations. Determined, 
broken. however, to throw the blame of the rupture 
entirely on the English, he delivered into Bristol’s hand a 
written piomise, bv which he bound himself to procure 
the restoration of tfie palatine, either by persuasion, or by 
every other possible means ; and when he found that this 
concession gave no satisfaction, he ordered the infanta to 
lay aside the title of Princess of Wales, which she bore 
after the arrival of the dispensation from Rome, and to 
drop the study of the English language.'* And thinking 
that such rash counsels, as now governed the court of En^ 
land, would not stop at the breach of the marriage treaty, 
he ordered preparations for war immediately to "be made 
throughout all his dominions."* 

Tims James, having, by means inexplicable from the 
ordinary rules of politics, conducted so near an honourable 
period the marriage of his son, and the restoration of his 
son-in-law, failed at last of his purpose, by means equally 
unaccountable. 

But, though the expedients already used by Bucking- 
ham weie sufficiently inglorious both for himself and for 
the nation, it was necessary for him, ere he could fully 
effect his purpose, to employ artifices still more dis- 
honourable. 

A. D. 1C24. T*’® having broken with Siiain, w'as 

obliged to concert new measures ; and, with- 
out the assistance of parliament, no effectual step of any 
kind could be taken. The benevolence, which, during the 
interval, had been rigorously exacted for recovering the 
palatinate, though levied for so popular an end, had pro- 


cured to the king less money than ill-will from his sub- 
j'ects."* ^Vhatever discouragements, therefore, he might 
receive from his ill agreement with former 
parliaments, there was a necessity of sum- iari>.uiieut. 
moning once more this assembly ; and it might be hoped, 
that the Spanish alliance, which gave such umbrage, being 
abandoneci, the Commons would now be better satisfied 
with the king’s administration. In his 
speech to the Houses, James dropped some - ' ' ■ 
hints of Ins cause of complaint against Spain; and he 
graciously condescended to ask the advice of parliament, 
which he had ever before rejected, with regard to the con- 
duct of so important an affair as his son’s manaage."* 
Buckingham delivered to a committee of Lords and Com- 
mons a long narrative, which he pretended to be true and 
complete, ofevery step taken in thenegociationswith Philip: 
but partly by the suppression of some faets, partly by the 
false colouring laid on others, this narrative was calculated 
entirely to mislead the parliament, and to throw on the eourt 
of Spain tlie reproach of artifice and insincerity. He said 
that, after many years’ negociation, the king found not 
iiimself any nearer his purpose ; and that Bristol had never 
brought the treaty beyond general professions and declara- 
tions ; that the prince, doubting the good intentions of 
Spain, resolved at last to take a journey to Madrid, and 
put the matter to the utmost trial : that he there found sueh 
artificial dealings as made him eonclude all the steps 
taken towards the marriage to be false and deceitful': that 
the restitution of the palatinate, which had ever been re- 
garded by the king as an essential preliminary, was not 
seriously intended by Sjiain : and that, after enduring 
much bad usage, the prince was obliged to return to Eng- 
land, without any hopes, either of obtaining the infanta, or 
of restoring the elector palatme.f 

This narrative, which, considering the importance of the 
occasion, and the solemnity of that assembly to which it 
was delivered, deserves great blame, was yet vouched for 
truth by the Prince of Wales, who was present; and the 
king himself lent it, indirectly, his authority, by telling the 
parliament that it was by his' orders Buekingham laid the 
whole affair before them. The conduct of these princes it 
is difficult fully to excuse. It is in vain to plead the youth 
and inexperience ol Charles ; unless his inexperiene'e and 
youth, as is probable,? if not ceitain, really led him into 
error, and made him swallow all the falsities of Bucking- 
ham. And though the king was here hurried from his 
own measures by the impetuosity of others; nothing should 
have induced him to prostitute his character, and seem to 
vouch the impostures, at least false colourings, of his 
favourite, of which he had so good reason to entertain a 
su^icion.h 

Buckingham’s narrative,however artfully disguised, con- 
tained so many contradictory circumstances, as were suf- 
ficient to open the eyes of all reasonable men ; but it con- 
curred so well with the passions and prejudices of the 
parliament, that no scruple was made of immediately 
adopting it.‘ Charmed with having obtained at length the 
oppoitunity, so long wished for, of going to war with 
papists, they little thought of future consequences ; but 
immediately advised the king to break off both treaties 
with Spain, as well that which regarded the marriage, as 
that for the restitution of the palatinate.*" The people, 
ever greedy of war, till they suffer by it, displayed their 
triumph at these violent measures by public bonfires and 
rejoicings, and by insults on the Spanish ministers. Buck- 
ingham was now the favourite of the public, and of the 
parliament. Sir Edward .Coke, in tlie House of Com- 
mons, called him the saviour of the nation.' Every place 
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JT The moment the prince embarked at St. Andero’s, he said tolhoseabout 
ciin, that It was folly m the Spaniaids to use him so ill, and allow him to 


depart : a proof that the duke had made him believe tliey were insincere in 
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lesounded with liis praises. And he himself, intoxicated 
by a popularity widen he enjoyed so little time, and nhich 
he so ill deserved, violated all duty to his iridulftent mas- 
ter, and entered into cabals with the puritanical members, 
who had ever opposed the royal authority. He even en- 
couraged .schemes for abolishing the order of bishops, and 
selling the dean and chapter lands, in order to defray the 
expenses of a Spanish war. And tlie hing, though he still 
entertained projects for temporizing, and for forming an 
accommodation with Spain, was so home down by the 
torrent of jiopular prejudices, conducted and increased by 
Buckingham, that he was at last obliged, in a speech to 
jiarhament, to declare in favour of hostile measures, if they 
would engage to support him.”' Doubts of their sincerity 
in this respect, doubts which the event showed not to be 
ill-grounded, had probably been one cause of his former 
pacific and dilatory measures. 

In his speech on this occasion, the king began with la- 
menting his own unhappiness, that, having so long valued 
himself on the epithet of the pacific monarch, he should 
now, in his old age, be obliged to exchange the blessings 
of peace for the inevitable calamities of war. He repr^ 
sented to them the immense and continued expense requi- 
site for military armaments; and besides sunpltes, from 
time to time, as they should become necessary, lie demand- 
ed a vote of SIX subsidies and twelve fifteenths, as a proper 
stock before the commencement of hostilities. He told 
them of his intolerable debts, chiefly contracted by the 
sums remitted to the palatinate but he added, that he 
did not insist on any supply for his own relief, and that it 
was sufficient for him, if the honour and security of the 
public were provided for. To remove all suspicion, he 
who had ever strenuously mamfititied his prerogative, and 
who had even extended it into some points esteemed 
doubtful, now made an imprudent concession, of which 
the consequences might have proved fatal to royal autho- 
rity : he voluntarily offered, that the money voted should 
be paid to a committee of jiarliament, and should be issued 
by them, without being intrusted to Ins management.® The 
Commons willingly accepted of this concession, so unusual 
in an English monarch ; they voted him only three subsi- 
dies and three fifteentlis :p and they took no notice of the 
complaints wliich he made of his own wants and neces- 
sities. 

Advantage was also taken of the present good agreement 
between the king and parliament, in order to pass the 
bill against monopolies, which had formerly been encou- 
raged by the king, but which had failed by the rupture 
between him and the last House of Commons. This bill 
was conceived in such terms as to render it merely de- 
claratory; and all monopolies were condemned as con- 
trary to law and to the known liberties of the people. It 
was there supposed, that every subject of England had 
entire power to dispose of his own actions, provided he 
did no injury to any of his fellow-subjects ; and that no 
prerogative of the king, no power of any magistrate, no- 
thing but the authority alone of laws, could restrain that 
unlimited freedom. The full prosecution of this noble 
principle into all its natural consequences, has at last, 
through many contests, produced that singular and happy 
government which we enjoy at present."! 

The House of Commons also corroborated, by a new 
precedent, the important power of impeachment, which, 
two years before, they had exercised in the case of Chan- 
cellor Bacon, and which had lain dormant for near two 
centuries, except when they seived as instruments of royal 
vengeance. The Earl of Middlesex had been raised, by 
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Buckingham’s interest, from tlie rank of a London mer- 
chant, to be treasurer of England ; and, by liis activity 
and address, seemed not unworthy of that preferment. 
But, as he incurred the displeasure of his patron, by 
scrupling or refusing some demands of money, during the 
prince’s residence in Spain, that favourite vowed revenge, 
and employed all his credit among the Commons to pio- 
cure an impeachment of the treasurer. The king was ex- 
tremely dissatisfied with this measure, and prophesied to 
the prince and duke, that they would live to nave their fill 
of parliamentary prosecutions.r In a speech to the par- 
liament, he endeavoured to apologize for Middlesex, and 
to soften the accusation against him.' Tlie charge, how- 
ever, was still maintained by the Commons; and the 
treasurer was found guilty by the Peers, though the mis- 
demeanois jiroved against him were neither numerous nor 
important. The accepting of two presents of five hundred 
pounds a-piece, for passing two patents, was the article of 
greatest weight. His sentence was, to he fined 50,000 
pounds for the king’s use, and to sufi'er all the otlier penal- 
ties formerly inflicted upon Bacon. The fine was after- 
wards remitted by the prince, when he mounted the throne. 

Tins session an address was also made, very disagree- 
able to the king, craving the severe execution of the laws 
against catholics. His answer was gracious and conde- 
scending;* though he declared against persecution, as 
being an improjier measure for the suppression of any re- 
ligion, according to the received maxim. That the blood of 
the viurtj/rs wu', the seed of the church. He also condemned, 
an entire indulgence of the catholics ; and seemed to re- 
present a middle course as the most humane and most 
politic. He went so far as even to affirm with an oath, 
that he never bad entertained any thoughts of granting a 
toleration to these religionists.” The liberty of exercising 
their worship in private houses, which he had secretly 
agreed to in the Spanish treaty, did not appear to him de- 
serving tliat name ; and it was probably by means of this 
explication, he thought that he had savecl his honour. And 
as Buckingham, in his narrative,'* confessed that the king 
had agreed to a temporary suspension of the penal laws 
against the catholics, which he distinguished from a tole- 
ration, a term at that time extremely odious, James na- 
turally deemed his meaning to he sufficientlv explained, 
and feared not any reproach of falsehood or duplicity, on 
account of this asseveration. After all these 
transactions, the parliament was prorogued 
by the king, who let fall some hints, though in gentle 
terms, of the sense which he entertained of their unkind- 
ness, in not supplying his necessities." 

James, unable to resist so strong a combination as that 
of liis jieople, bis parliament, his son, and his favourite, 
had been compelled to embrace measures, for which, from 
temper as well as judgment, he had ever entertained a 
most settled aversion. Though he dissembled his resent- 
ment, he began to estrange himself fiom Buckingham, to 
whom he ascribed all those violent counsels, and whom he 
considered as the author both of the prince’s journey to 
Spam, and of the breach of the marriage treaty. The 
arrival of Bristol he impatiently looked for; and it was 
by the assistance of that minister, whose wisdom he re- 
sjiected, and whose views be approved, that he hoped in 
time to extricate liimself from Ins present difficulties. 

During the prince’s abode in Spam, that netumof 
able negociator liad ever opposed, though Bristol, 
unsuccessfully, to the impetuous measures suggested by 
Buckingham, his own wise and well-tempered counsels. 
After Charles’s departure, he still, upon the first appear- 
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ance of a change of resolution, interposed his advice, and 
strenuously insisted on the sincerity of the Spaniards in 
the conduct of the treat)’, as well as the advantages which 
England must reap from the completion of it. Enraged 
to find that his successful labours should be rendered 
abortive by the lenities and caprices of an insolent minion, 
he would understand no hints ; and nothing but express 
orders from his master could engage him to mahe that de- 
mand which he was sensible must put a final period to the 
treaty. He was not therefore surprised to hear that Buck- 
ingham had declared himself his open enemy, and, on 
all occasions, had throun out many violent reflections 
against him. 

Nothing eoiild he of greater consequence to Bucking- 
ham, than to keep Bristol at a dist.ince both from the king 
and the parliament; lest tlie ]iouer of truth, enforced by 
so well-informed a speaker, should open scenes, which 
were but suspected hj the former, and of which the latter 
had as yet entertained no manner of jealousy. lie applied 
therefore to .Tames, uliosc weakness, disguised to himself 
under the appearance of finesse and dissimulation, was 
now become ahsolutel) incnrahle. A warrant for sending 
Bristol to the Toner aas issued immediately upon his 
arrnal in England ; T and tliough he was soon released 
from confinement, yet orders were carried him from the 
king, to retire to his country seat, and to abstain from all 
attendance in parliament. ' lie oheted; but loudly de- 
manded an opportunity of justifying liiniself, and of laying 
Ins whole coiiauct before his master. On all occasions lie 
protested Ins innocence, and threw on his enemy tlie 
blame of every miscarriage. Buckingham, and at his in- 
stigation, the jinnee, declared, that they would be recon- 
ciled to Bristol, if he would but acknowledge his errors 
and ill-conduct : hut the spirited nobleman, jealous of 
Ins honour, refused to buy f.ivour at so high a price. 
James had the equity to say, that the insisting on that 
condition was a stiani of unexampled tyranny : but Buck- 
ingham scrujilcd lint to assert, with his usual presump- 
tion, tliat neither the king, the prince, nor himself, were as 
set satisfied of Bristol’s iniiocciice.' 

^VhIle the nttac''mrnt of the prince to Buckingham, 
while thetuniditi i f. lames, or the shame of changing his 
f.nourite, kept the whole court in awe; the .‘spanish am- 
bassador, Inoiosa, eiuleai ourtd to open the king’s c\cs, 
and to cure Ins feais by instilling greater fears into Inm. 
He prn-atel) slipped into his hand a paper, and gave him 
a signal to read it alone. lie there told him, that he was 
ns much a prisoner at London as ever Francis I. was at 
IMadrid ; that the prince and Buckingham had conspired 
together, and had the whole court at their devotion; that 
cabals among the jiopular leaders in parliament were car- 
rting on to the extreme prejudice of his autliorilv; that 
the project was to confine him to some of Ins hunting 
seats, and to commit the whole administration to Charles ; 
and that it was necessary for him, by one vigorous effort, 
to vindicate his anthoriU, and to punish those who had 
so long and somuch abused his fricndsliipand beneficence.'* 
hat credit James gave to this representation does not 
appear. He only discovered some faint symptoms, wbicli 
he instantl) retracted, of di.ssatisfaction with Buckingham. 
Itiipuiro Mill, All his public measurcs,and all theallianccs 
Seam. ,„to which he entered, were founded on the 
system ol enniit* to the Austrian family, and of war to be 
carried on for the recovery of the palatinate. 

riie States of the United Provinces were, at this time, 
governed byMaurice; .and that aspiring prince, sensible 
that his credit would languish during peace, had, on the 
expiration ol the twelve sears’ truce, renewed the warwith 
the Spanish monarchy. His great capacity in the military 
art would base compensated the inferiority of his forces, 
had not the Spanish armies been commanded by Spinola, 
a general equally renowned for conduct, and more cele- 
brated for enterprise and activity. In such a situation, 
nothing could be more welcome to the republic than the 
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prospect of a rupture bctw’een James and the catholic king; 
and they flattered themselves, as w’ell from the natural 
union of interests between them and England, as from the 
influence of the present conjuncture, that pow’erful suc- 
cours w’ould soon march to their relief. Accordingly, an 
army of six thousand men w’as levied in England and sent 
over to Holland, commanded by four young noblemen, 
Essex’, Oxford, Southampton, and Willoughby, who were 
ambitious of distinguishing themselves in so popular a 
cause, and of acquiring military experience under so re- 
now ned a captain as Maurice. 

It might reasonably have been expected. Treaty with 
that, as religious zeal had made the recoven' trance, 
ol the palatinate appear a point of such rast importance 
in England ; the same effect must have been produced in 
France, by the force merely of political view’s and con- 
siderations. While that principality remained in the 
hands of the house of Austria, the French dominions 
were .surrounded on all sides by the possessions of that 
ambitious family, and might be invaded by superior forces 
from every quarter. It concerned the Ring of France, 
therefore, to prevent the peaceable establishment of the 
emperor in his new’ conquests ; and both by the situation 
and greater pow’er of his slate, he was much better enabled 
than James to give succour to the distressed palatine.** 
But though these view’s escaped not Louis, nor Cardinal 
Richlieu, who now began to aci|uire an ascendant in the 
French court ; that minister w’as determined to pave the 
w’.ay for his enterprises, by fiist subduing the hugonots, 
and thence to proceed, by mature counsels, to humble the 
bouse of Austria. ’The prospect, how’ever, of a conjunc- 
tion with England was presently embraced, and all imagin- 
able encouragement was given to every proposal for con 
ciliating a marriage between Charles’ and tlie Princess 
Henrietta. 

Notwithstanding the sensible experience, which James 
might have acquired, of the insurmountable antipathy 
entertained by his subjects against an alliance w’ith catho- 
lics, he still jierseyered in the opinion, that Ins son would 
be degraded by receiving into his bed a princess of less 
than royal extraction. After the rupturCj therefore, with 
Spain, nothing remained but an alliance with France ; and 
to that court he immediately apjilied himself.' The same 
allurements had not here place, w’liidi had so long en- 
tangled him in the Spanish negociation : the portion pro- 
mised was miieh inferior; and the peace.ible restoration of 
the palatine could not thence be expected. But James 
was afraid lest his son should be altogether disappointed 
of a bride; and therefore, as soon as the French king de- 
manded, for the honour of his crown, the same terms 
which had been granted to the Spanish, he was prevailed 
with to comjily. And as the prince, during his abode in 
Spain, had given a verbal promise to allow’ the infanta the 
education of her children till the age of thirteen, this arti- 
cle was here inserted in the treaty ; and to that imprudence 
IS generally imputed the present distressed condition of 
ins posterity. The court of England, however, it must be 
confessed, always pretended, even in their memorials to 
the French court, that all the favourable conditions granted 
to the catholics were inserted in the marriage treaty merely 
to please the Pope, and that their strict execution w.as, by 
an agreement with France, secretly dispensed w’ith."* 

As much as the conclusion of the marriage treaty was 
acceptahle to the king, as much w’ere all the militarj’ 
enterprises disagreeable, both from the extreme difficulty 
of the undertaking in which he was engaged, and from 
his own incapacity for such a scene of action. 

During the S[)anish negociation, Heidelburg and Man- 
lieim had been taken by the imperial forces ; and Frank- 
endale, though the garrison w’as entirely English, was 
closely besieged by them. After reiterated remonstrances 
from James, Spain interposed, and procured a suspension 
of arms during eighteen months. But as Frankendale was 
the only place of Frederic’s ancient dominions which was 
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still in his hands, Ferdinand, desirous of withdrawing his 
forces from the palatinate, and of leaving that state m 
security? was unwilling that so important a lortress should 
remain m the possession of his enemy. To cotnpromise 
all differences, it was agreed to sequestrate it into the hands 
of the infanta as a neutral person ; upon condition that, 
after the expiration of the truce, it should be deliTCred to 
Frederic; though peace should not at that time be con- 
cluded between him and Ferdinand.^ After the unex- 
pected rupture with Spain, the infanta, when James de- 
manded the execution of the treaty, offered him peaceable 
possession of Frankendale, and even promised a safe con- 
duct for the garrison through the Spanish Netherlands : 
but there was some territory of the empire interposed 
between her state and the palatinate ; and for passage 
over that territory, no terms were stipulated.f By this 
chicane, which certainly had not been employed if amity 
with Spain had been preserved, the palatine was totally 
dispossessed of his patrimonial dominions. 

The English nation, however, and James’s warlike coun- 
cil, were not discouraged. It was still determined to re- 
conquer the palatinate ; a state lying in the midst of Ger- 
many, possessed entirely by the emperor and Duke of 
Bavaria, surrounded by potent enemies, and cut off from 
MansfeWi’s nil Communication with England. Count 
ej-ptcimon. Mansfeldt was taken into pay; and an 
En>dish army of twelve thousand foot and two hundred 
horse was levied by a general press throughout the king- 
dom. During the negociation with France, vast promises 
had been made, though in general terms, by the French 
ministry ; not only that a free passage should be granted 
to the English troops, but that powerful succours should 
also join them in tlieir march towards the palatinate. In 
England, all these professions were hastily interpreted to 
be positive engagements. The troops under 
December, jjansfeldt’s command were embarked at 
Dover; but, upon sailing over to Calais, found no orders 
yet arrived for their admission. After vyaiting in vain 
during some time, tliey were obliged to sail towards Zea- 
land ; where it had also been neglected to concert pioper 
measures for their disembarkation ; and some scruples arose 
among the States on account of the scarcity of piovisions. 
Meanwhile a pestilential distemper crept in among the 
English forces, so long cooped up in narrow vessels. 
Half the army died while on board ; and the other half, 
weakened by sickness, appeared too small a body to march 
into the palatinate.e And thus ended this 
A. D. 1655. iii.concerted and fruitless expedition ; the 
only disaster whic’n happened to England during the 
prosperous and pacific reign of James. 

That reign was now drawing towards a conclusion. 
With peace, so successfully cultivated and so passionately 
loved by this monarch, his life also terminated. Tliis 
spring he was seized with a tertian ague; and, when en- 
couraged by his courtiers with the common proverb, that 
such a distemper, during that season, was health for a 
king, he replied, that the proverb was meant of a young 
king. After some fits, he found himself extremely weak- 
ened, and sent for the prince, whom he exhorted to bear 
a tender affection for his wife, but to preserve a constancy 
in religion ; to protect the church of England ; and to 
extend his care towards the unhappy family of the pala- 
Diaihorihe fine.'' With decency and courage he pre- 
tii'S. pared himself for his end; and he expired 
on the 27th of March, after a reign over England of 
twenty-two years and some days ; and in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age. His reign over Scotland was almost of 
equal duration with his life. In all history, it would be 
difficult to find a reign less illustrious, yet more unspotted 
and unblemished, than that of James in both kingdoms. 

No prince, so little enterprising and so 
1 15 cbHr.ic er. jpQffgnsive, was ever so much exposed to 
the opposite extremes of calumny and flattery, of satire 
and panegyric. And the factions, which began in his 
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time, being still continued, have made his character be as 
much disputed to this day, as is commonly that of princes 
who are our contemporaries. Many virtues, however, it 
must be owned, he was possessed of ; but scarce any of 
them pure, or free from the contagion of the neighbouring 
vices. His generosity bordered on profusion, his learning 
on pedantry, his pacific disposition on pusillanimity, his 
wisdom on cunning, his friendship on light fancy and 
boyish fondness. While he imagined that he was only 
maintaining- his own authority, he may perhaps be sus- 
pected, in a few of his actions, and still more of his pre- 
tensions, to have somewhat encroached on the liberties 
of his people : while he endeavoured, by an exact neu- 
trality, to acquire the good-will of all his neighbours, he 
was able to preserve fully the esteem and regard of none. 
His capacity was considerable ; but fitter to discourse on 
general maxims, than to conduct any intricate business : 
his intentions were just ; but more adapted to the conduct 
of private life, than to the government of kingdoms. 
Awkward in his person and ungainly in his manners, he 
was ill qualified to command respect; partial and undis- 
ceriiing in his affections, he was little fitted to acquire 
general love. Of a feeble temper more than of a frail 
judgment : exposed to our ridicule from his vanity ; but 
exempt from our hatred by his freedom from pride and 
arrogance. And upon the whole, it may be pronounced 
of his character, that ail his qualities were sullied yvith 
weakness and embellished by humanity. Of political 
courage he certainly was destitute; and thence chiefly is 
derived the strong prejudice which prevails against his 
personal bravery: an infeienco, however, which must be 
owned, from general experience, to be extremely fallacious. 

He was only once married, to Anne of Denmark, who 
died on the 3d of March 1619, in the forty-fifth year of 
her age ; a woman eminent neither for her vices nor her 
virtues. She loved shows and expensive amusements ; 
but possessed little taste in her pleasures. A great comet 
appeared about the time of her death ; and the vulgar 
esteemed it the prognostic of that event. So consider- 
able in their eyes are even the most insignificant princes. 

He left only one son, Chailes, then in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age ; and one daughter, Elizabeth, married to 
the elector palatine. She was aged twenty-nine years. 
Those alone remained of six legitimate children born to 
him. He never had any illegitimate ; and he never dis- 
covered any tendency, even the smallest, towards a pas- 
sion for anv mistress. 

The Archbishops of Canterbury, during this reign, were, 
Whytgift, who died in 1604 ; Bancroft, in 1610; Abbott, 
wlio survived the king. Tlie chancellors. Lord Ellesmere, 
who resigned in 1617: Bacon was first lord-keeper till 
1619; then was created chancellor, and was displaced in 
1621 : Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, was created lord- 
keeper in his place. The high treasurers were, the Earl 
of Dorset, who died 1609 ; the Earl of Salisbury, in 1612 ; 
the Earl of Suffolk, fined, and displaced for bribery m 
1618; Lord Mandeville, resigned in 1621; the Earl of 
Middlesex, displaced in 1624 ; the Earl of Marlborough 
succeeded. The lord admirals were, the Earl of Notting- 
ham, who resigned in 1618; the Earl, afterwards Duke, 
of Buckingham. The secretaries of state were, the Earl 
of Salisbury, Sir Ralph Winwood, Nantoii, Calvert, Lord 
Conway, Sir Albertus Moreton. 

The numbers of the House of Lords, in the first par- 
liament of this reign, were seventy-eight temporal peers, 
"rhe numbers in the first parliament of Charles were 
ninety-seven. Consequently James, during that period, 
created nineteen new peerages above those that expired. 

The House of Commons, in the first parliament of this 
reign, consisted of four hundred and sixty-seven members. 
It appears, that four boroughs revived their charters, which 
they had formerly neglected. And as the first parliament 
of Charles consisted of four hundred and ninety-four mem- 
bers, we may infer that James created ten new boroughs. 
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A D. ifiC3. No sooner lad Claries taken into Ids 
CTtii Maiiii. linnds tlie reins of cor eminent, tlian he 
showed an imiMticnce to asscinhle the cre.U council of 
the nation ; and he would ftladly, for the sake of despatch, 
have called together the same p'lrliainenl which had sitteii 
tindtr his lathei, and which lav at that time under proro- 
ftation. Hot heme told that tins measure would appear 
unusual, he issued writs for Miininoninij a new parlia- 
A parlMinfnt ni meiit On tlic 7th of May; and it was not 
Wfstiniiisiir. without rc^ict that the arrival of the prin- 
cess Henrietta, whom he had espoused hy proxy, obliped 
him to delay, hy icpeated proroiatioiis, their mcetinp till 
mill lime '^'"•deenth of June, when they assembled 
at W'estminster for the despatch of business. 
The tounp prince, inexperienced and impolitic, reparded 
:is sincere all the praises and caresses with which he had 
been loaded, while active in procurinp the rupture witli 
the house of Austria. And besides that he laboured 
under preat necessities, he hastened with alacrity to a 
period when he mipht receive the most unbounded testi- 
mony of the dutiful attachment of his subjects. His dis- 
course to the parliament was full of simplicity and cor- 
diality. He liphtly mentioned the occasion wh'icli he had 
for supply.'' He employed no intripue to influence the 
suflraL’Cs of the members. He would not even allow the 
oflicers of the crown who had seats in the House to men- 
tion any particular sum which mipht be e.xpectcd by him. 
Secure of the aflcctions of the Commons, he was lesolved 
that their bounty should bo eiUitely their own deed; un- 
asked, unsolicited ; the genuine Iruil of sincere confidence 
and repard. 

The House of Commons accordingly took into con- 
sideration the business of mpplv. Thcy'kncw tb it all the 
money granted bv the Ian p.trlament had been expended 
on natal and military armaments; and that pioat antici- 
jiations were likewise made on the revenues of the crown, 
riiey were not ignorant that Claries was loaded with a 
large debt, contracted by his father, who had borrowed 
money both fioin his own sub|ccts and from foreign 
Iirinces. Tliet had learned by experience, that the public 
revenue could with diflieultv maintain the dignity of the 
Clown, even under the ordhiary charges of government. 
They were sensible that the pfes’cnt war was very lately 
the result of their own importunate applications and en- 
treaties, and that they had solemnly engaged to supiiort 
their soyeicign in the management of it. They were ac- 
(piainted with the difliculty of military eiitcrprisc.s, directed 
against the whole house of Austria ; against the King of 
Spam, jiosscsscd of the greatest riches and most extensive 
dominions of any jirinco in Europe ; against the Emperor 
Ferdinand, hitherto the most fortunate monarch of his 
age, who had subdued and astonished Germany by the 
rapidity of Ins victories. Deep impressions, they saw, 
must be made by the English sword, and a vigorous 
oflcnsive war be waged against these mighty |x>tentates, 
ere they syoiild resign a principality, which they had now 
hilly subdued, and which they held in secure po.sscssion, 
by Its being surrounded with all their other territories. 

To answer, theieforc, all these gieat and impoitant ends ; 
to satisfy their young king m the liist rcipiest which he 
made them ; to proye their sense of the many royal virtues, 
particularly economy, with which Charles was ■endowed ; 
the House of Commons, conducted by the wisest and 
ablest senators that had ever flourished in'England, thought 
proper to confer on the king a supply of two subsidies, 
amounting to 112,000 pounds. I' 

Tins measuie, which discovers rather a cruel mockery of 
Charles than any serious design of supporting him, appears 
so extraordinary, when considered in all Us circumstances, 
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that it naturally summons up our attention, and raises an 
inquiry concerning the causes of a conduct, unprecedented 
in an English parliament. So numerous an assembly, 
composed of peisons of various dispositions, w-as not, it is 
piohable, wholly influenced by the same motives; and few 
declared openly their true reason. We shall, therefore, 
appio.ach nearer to the truth, if we mention all the views 
which the present conjunctme could suggest to them. 

It IS not to he doubted, but spleen and ill-will against 
the Duke of Buckingham had an influence with many. 
So vast and rajiid a fortune, so little merited, could not 
fail to excite public envy ; and however men’s liatrcd 
might have been suspended for a moment, while the 
duke's conduct seemed to gratify their passions and their 
prejudices, it was impossible for him long to preserve the 
affections of the people. His influence over the modesty 
of Charles exceeded even that which he had acquired 
over the weakness of James, nor was any public measure 
conducted but by his counsel and direction. His vehe- 
ment temper jirompted him to raise suddenly to the 
highest elevation his flatterers and dependents : and upon 
the least occasion of displeasure, he threw them dowm 
with equal impetuosity and violence. Implacable in his 
hatred ; fickle in his friendships : all men were either 
reg.arded as his enemies, or dreaded soon to become such. 
The whole power of the kingdom was grasped by his in- 
satiable hand ; while he both engrossed the entire confi- 
dence of his master, and held, invested in his single jier- 
son, the most considerable offices of the crown. 

However the ill-humour of the Commons might hate 
been increased by these considerations, we are not to sup- 
pose them the sole motives. The last parliament of James, 
amidst all their joy and festivity, had giten him a supply 
very disproportioned to his demand and to the occasion. 
And as every House of Commons which was elected 
during forty years, succeeded to all the passions and prin- 
ciples of their predecessors ; we ought rather to account 
for this obstinacy from the general situation of the king- 
dom during that whole period, than from any circum- 
stances which attended this particular conjuncture. 

The nation was very little accustomed at that ttme to 
the bnrdeti of taxes, and had never opened their purses in 
any degree for sunporting their sovereign. Even Eliza- 
beth, notwitlistaiiuing her vigour and frugality, and the 
necessary wars in which she was engaged, had' reason to 
complain of the Commons in this particular; nor could 
the authority of that princess, which was otherwise almost 
absolute, ever extort from them the requisite supplies. 
Habits, more than reason, we find m every thing to be 
tbe governing principle of mankind. In tliis view, like- 
wise, the sinking of the value of subsidies must be con- 
sidered as a loss to the king. The parliament, swayed by 
custom, would not augment their number in the same 
proportion. 

1110 puritanical party, though disguised, had a great 
authority over the kingdom ; and many of the leaders 
among the Commons had secietly embraced the rigid 
tenets of that sect. All these were disgusted with the 
court, both by the prevalence of the principles of citil 
liberty essential to their party, and on account of the re- 
straint under which thev we're held by the established 
liierarchy. In order to fortify’ himself against the resent- 
ment of James, Buckingham had affected popularity, and 
entered into the cabals of the puritans: but being secuie 
of the confidence of Charles, he had since abandoned this 
party ; and on that account was the more exposed to their 
liatred and resentment. Though the religious schemes of 
manv of the puiitans, when explained, appeared prettv 
frivolous, we are not thence to imagine that they were 
pursued by none but persons of weak understandings. 
Some men of the greatest jiarts and most extensive know- 
ledge that the nation at this time produced, could not 
enjoy any peace of mind, because obliged to hear prayers 
offeicd up to the Divinity by a piiest covered with a w liite 
linen vestment. 

The match with France, and the articles in favour of 
catholics, which were suspected to be in the tieata, wore 
likewise causes of disgust to this whole paity : though it 
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must be remarked, that the eonnexions with that crown 
were much less obnoxious to the protestants, and less 
agreeable to the catholics, than the alliance formerly pro- 
jected with Spam, and were therefore received rather with 
pleasure than dissatisfaction. 

To all these causes we must yet add another of consider- 
able moment. The House o’f Commons, we may ob- 
serve, was almost entirely governed by a set of men of the 
most uncommon capacity, and the largest views : men who 
were now formed into a regular party, and united, as well 
by fixed aims and projects, as by the hardships which 
some of them had undergone, in prosecution of them. 
Amone these we may mention the names of Sir Edward 
Coke, Sir Edwin Sandys, Sir Robert Philips, Sir Francis 
Seymour, Sir Dudley Digges, Sir John Elliot, Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, Mr. Selden, and Mr. Pym. Animated with 
a warm regard to liberty, these generous patriots saw with 
regret an unbounded power exercised by the crown, and 
were resolved to seize the opportunity which the king’s 
necessities offered them, of reducing the prerogative within 
more reasonable compass. Though their ancestors had 
blindly given way to practices and precedents favourable 
to kingly ]jower, and had been able, notwithstanding, to 
preserve some small remains of liberty ; it would be im- 
possible, they thought, when all these pretensions were 
methodized, and prosecuted by the increasing knowledge 
of the age, to maintain any shadow of popular government, 
in opposition to such unlimited authority in the sovereign. 
It was necessary to fix a choice; either to abandon entirely 
the privileges of the people, or to secure them by firmer 
and more precise barriers than the constitution hadliitherto 
provided for them. In this dilemma, men of such aspiring 
geniuses, and such independent fortunes, could not long 
deliberate : they boldly embraced the side of freedom, and 
resolved to grant no supplies to their necessitous prince 
without extorting concessions in favour of civil liberty. 
The end they esteemed beneficent and noble : the means 
regular and constitutional. To grant or refuse supplies was 
the undoubted privilege of the Commons. And as all 
human governments, particularly those of a mixed frame, 
are in continual fluctuation, it was as natural in their 
opinion, and allowable, for popular assemblies to take 
advantage of favourable incidents, in order to secure the 
subject, as for monarchs, in order to extend their own 
authority. AVith pleasure they beheld the king involved 
in a foreign tvar, which rendered him every day more de- 
pendent on the pailiament; while at the same time the 
situation of the kingdom, even without any military pre- 
parations, gave it sufficient security against all invasion 
from foreigners. Perhaps, too, it had partly proceeded 
from expectations of this nature, that the popular leaders 
had been so urgent for a rupture with Spam ; nor is it 
credible, that rmigious zeal could so far have blinded all 
of them as to make them discover in such a measure any 
appearance of necessity, or any hope of success. 

But, however natural all these sentiments might appear 
to the country party, it is not to be imagined that Charles 
would entertain the same ideas. Strongly pre|udiccd in 
favour of the duke, whom he had heard so highly extolled 
in parliament, he could not conjecture the cause of so sud- 
den an alteration in their opinions. And when the war 
which they themselves had so earnestly solicited, was at 
last commenced, the immediate desertion of their sovereign 
could not but seem very unaccountable. Even though no 
further motive had been suspected, the refusal of supply 
ill such circumstances would naturally to him appear cruel 
and deceitful ; but when he perceived that this measure 
]iroceeded from an intention of encroaching on his authori- 
ty, he failed not to regard these claims as highly criminal 
and traitorous. Those lofty ideas of monarchical power 
w’hich were very commonly adopted during that age, and 
to which the ambiguous nature of the English constitu- 
tion gave so plausible an appearance, weie firmly rivetted 
in Charles ; and, however moderate his temper, the 
natural and unavoidable prepossessions of self-love, joined 
to the late uniform precedents in favour of prerogative, 
had made him regard his political tenets as certain and 
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uncontroverted. Taught to consider even the ancient laws 
and constitution more as lines to direct his conduct, than 
barriers to withstand his power ; a conspiracy to erect new 
ramparts in order to straiten his authoiity appeared but one 
degree removed from open sedition and rebellion. So 
atrocious in his eyes was such a design, that he seems even 
unwilling to impute it to the Commons : and , • , , 
though he was constrained to adjourn the ""■'“ly. 
parliament by reason of the plague, which at that time 
raged in London ; he immediately re-assembled them at 
Oxford, and made a new attempt to gain 
from them some supplies in such an urgent A pHriMment 
necessity. Oxturd. 

Charles now found himself obliged to depart from that 
delicacy which he had formerly maintained. By himself 
or his ministers, he entered into a particular detail both of 
the alliances wdiich he had formed, and of the military 
operations which he had projected .r He told the parlia- 
ment, that by a promise of subsidies, he had engaged the 
King of Denmark to take part in the war; that this monarch 
intended to enter Germany by the north, and to rouse to 
arms those princes who impatiently longed for an o[)])or- 
tunity of asserting the liberty of the empire ; that Mans- 
feldt had undertaken to penetrate with an English army 
into the palatinate, and by that quarter to excite the mem- 
bers of the evangelical union ; that the States must be sup- 
ported in the unequal rvarfare which they maintained with 
Spain ; that no less a sum than 700,000 pounds a yearharl 
been found, by computation, requisite for all these pur- 
poses ; that the maintenance of the fleet, and the defence 
of Ireland, demanded an annual expense of 400,000 
pounds ; that he himself had already exhausted and antici- 
pated in the public service his whole revenue, and had 
scarcely left sufficient for the daily .subsistence of himself 
and his family ; that on his accession to the crown, he 
found a debt of above 300,000 pounds, contracted by his 
father in support of the palatine; and that, while Prince 
of Wales, he had himself contracted debts, notwithstand- 
ing his great frugality, to the amount of 70,000 pounds, 
which he had expended entirely on naval and military 
armaments. After mentioning all these facts, the king even 
condescended to use entreaties. He said, that this re- 
quest was the first he had ever made them ; that he was 
young and in the commencement of his reign ; and if he 
now met with kind and dutiful usage, it would endear tc 
him the use of parliaments, and would forever preserve an 
entire harmony between him and his people.^ 

To those reasons the Commons remained inexorable. 
Notwithstanding that the king’s measures, on the supposi- 
tion of a foreign war, which they had constantly demand- 
ed, were altogether unexceptionable, they obstinately re- 
fused any further aid. Some members favourable to the 
court having insisted on an addition of two fifteenths to 
the former supply, even this pittance was refused ; f though 
It was known tnat a fleet and army were lying at Ports- 
mouth in great want of pay and provisions ; and that 
Buckingham the admiral, and the treasurer of the navy, 
had advanced on their own credit near a hundred thousand 
pounds for the sea-service.K Besides all their other mo- 
tives, the House of Commons had made a discovery which, 
as they wanted but a pretence for their refusal, inflamed 
them against the court and against the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. 

When James deserted the Spanish alliance and courted 
that of France, he had promised to furnish Lewis, who 
was entirely destitute of naval force, with one ship of war, 
together with seven armed vessels hired from the mer- 
chants. These the French court had pretended they would 
employ against the Genoese, who, being firm and useful 
allies to the Spanish monarchy, were naturally regarded 
with an evil eye, both by the Ning of France and of Eng- 
land. When these vessels by Charles’s orders arrived at 
Dieppe, there arose a strong suspicion that they were to 
serve against Rochelle. The sailors were inflamed. That 
race of men, wlio are at present both careless and ignorant 
in all matters of religion, were at that time only ignorant. 
They drew up a remonstrance to Pennington, their com- 
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inander; and signing ail their names in a cireic, lest he 
should ducover the ringleaden, they laid it under his 

E raver-book. Pennington declared, titat lie would rather 
e hanged in England for disobedience, tlian flglit against 
his brother proiestants in France. TItc whole si|uadruii 
sailed imincdiatelv to the Downs. There they received 
new ordcra from Uuckingh.im, lord admiral, to return to 
Dieppe. As the duke knew that authority alone would 
not suflice, he employed much art and many buhtilties to 
engage them to obedience; and a rumour which was 
snrc.ul tlial peace had been concluded between the French 
king and the hiigunots, assisted him in his purpose. When 
liiey arrived at Dieppe thev found that they had been 
deceived. Sir Fcniinando tJorgeii, who commanded one 
of the vessels, broke llirough and returned to England. 
All the oflicers and sailors of all the other shins, notvrith- 
standing great olfers iiiade them by the Freneli, immedi- 
aielv descried. One gunner alone prefeiTcd duly toivards 
his kinjg to the cause of religion ; and lie was afterwards 
killed in charging a camiuii hefnre Kochullu.'' The care 
which liistorians I1.1VC Inkuii to n>cord this frivolous event, 
proves with what ple.isun! the news was received by the 
ii.’ilion. 

The House of Coinmon.s, when informed of these lian.s- 
.aciioiis, showed the s.inic attachiiu’iit with the sailors for 
the proteslant itdigion; nor was their ze.il much better 
guided by rc.ison and sound policy. It was not consider- 
ed, tiuit 'll was highly probniila the king and the duke 
iheinsehes h.id heru'becn ilcceivcd by the artifices of 
France, nor had they any hostile inteiitiun against the 
hiigonols ; that were It oihcpvisc, yet might their mc.isures 
lie jiistifiLd by the most obvious aiid most received maxims 
of civil policy ; that if the foiee of Sn.iin were really so 
exorbitant as 'the Commons im igiiud, tlie French mon.trcli 
stjs the only prince that could opiiose its progress, and 
preserve the b.diim.e of Europe; lli.it his {lower was at 
present filteaxl by the hugoiiols, who. Iieiiig possessed of 
m.my privileges and even of fortifieil tosviis, fonned 
an cin|iia‘ within his eiiipim, and kv|ii him in nvr|ietu.il 
je.dmisy and iin]uieUidc ; th.it .111 iiisurracltnii li.id lieen at 
that lime w-jiilonly and snluiiiarily furiiieil by their leaders, 
who, being disgusted in .some coiirt intrigue, took adtan- 
lage of the iiescr.f.iiling |in.li'nti' tif n-ligioii, in order to 
cover their relielhoii ; tli.ii the Dutch, milucncLd by these 
views, had ordeivd .1 si|iiadroii of twenty shi|is to join the 
French iksi, vin|iloyi d agiiiiisl the inh.1bri.1ni5 of Kociielle.* 
'Hut the ti|)Liiiish hionarch, seiisihlu of the same coiise- 
i|iivnres, seeiLtly su|iparted the pruivsiant.s in France; 
and that all {irinces hail etrr s.icrilicc<l to rv.isuns of .slate 
the interests of their rvligiuii in foreign countries. All 
these obvious considerations li.id no iiilliience. Great 
iniirmiirs and discuntenis .still (irevaited in jurli.iineul. 
Tlie hugonots, tlioiigh they had no ground of com|ilaini 
.igunst the French court, were thought to be as much 
•■niitletl to .issisLince from England, as if diey Icul Liken 
arms in defence of their hlierties and religion against the 
iN-isLCiitiiig Mge of the citholics. And it iil.uiily a|i|Nari 
from tins incident, us well as froiii m.iny uOiers, that of ail 
Euru|M-.in n.iliuns, the llrilish were at ili<il lime, and till 
lung afier, the most under the tiillueiice of 1l1.1l religious 
s|iiril whicli tends rather to iiifl.iiiiu bigotry than increase 
{leateaiid nmtu.d charity. 

On diis occasion the' Coiiiiiions reiiewiil their eternal 
c(im|il.iiiits against the growth of puiKry, which was ever 
the Lliicf of their grieiances, anu now their only oiie^ 
'Hiey deinaiulcd a stnet execution of the {leiial laws 
against the catholics, anil rciuonstrati d against saiiii; late 
{unions graiiti il the {incsts.* Tliey .ilLtckcsl MniiLigue, 
one of the king’s cli:i(il.iiiis, on account uf a iiiudvrate hook 
which he had kitely {luhlisheil, and which, to their gnat 
disgiisi, sated virtuous catholics, as well as other CTins- 
tiaiis, from eternal torments." Ch.itles gate ihcni a gra- 
cious and cain{iliaiit answer to all their remoiisiraiices. 
lie was, however, in his iiearl exlrciiieiy averse to Uiese 


furious measures. Tliough a determined protestant by 
principle ns well os inclination, he had entertmned no 
violent horror against popery; and a little, humanity, he 
thought, was due by the nation to the religion of their 
anceston. That deg'ree of liberty which is now indul^ 
to catholics, though a party much, more obnoxious than 
during the reign of the Stuarts, it suited neither with 
Charles's sentiments, nor tlie humour of die age, to allow 
them. All abiitcinent of the more rigorous laws was all 
he intcnilcil ; and his engagements with France, notwith- 
standing that their regular execution had never been 
promised or expected, required of him some indulgence. 
But so unfortunate was this {irincc, that no measure em- 
bmeed during his wliolc icign was ever attended with 
more unliap(>y and more fatal consequences. 

The extreme rage against popery was a sure character- 
istic of Puritanism. Tlie House of Commons discovered 
other inMihbIc synqitunis of the prevalence of that party. 
'Hicy {ictilioned 'the king fur itqilacing such able clergy as 
had been silenced for want of conformity to the ceremo- 
nies.* Tlicy also enacted laws for the strict observance of 
Simdav, which the {luritans afTcctcd to call die Sabbath, 
and which tiicy sanctified by the inoit melancholy indo- 
lence.* It is to be remarked, that the diirctcntap{ielIations 
of dlls feslital were at diut time known symbols of die 
diflerent {larties. 

The king, finding dial the narliaineiit was resolved to 
grant liim no supply, and would furnish him with nothing 
blit viiqily protestations of diity,i* or disagreeable com- 
{ilaiiils of gricv.mces; took niivnntagc of die {ilague,'i 
wliich lM>gan to appear at UxfonI, and on that {irelence 
iininidintely dUsulved diem. By fiiiisliing the session 
with a dissohilion, instead of a {iroromlion, he sufficiently 
exi)teN>e<l Ins ilisplensiitu at llieir conduct. 

To siqijdy the want uf {larliamenlary aids, . 

Cti.irle 5 issuixl privy-seals for Iwrrowing 
money from hi> subjucts.r Tlie advantage n;a()cd by this 
vx{H<Iienl was a small compensation fur the disgust wliich 
It uccasiuiied : by means, however, of that siip|>ly,nnd by 
other expeitu'iits, he was, dioiigli with ditiiculty, enabled 
to e<|ui(» his Ikei. It consisted of eighty . 
vessels great and small; and carried on 
iNkinl an army of 10,000 inen. Sir Edward Cecil, lately 
creatifl Visculiiii Wimhieloii, vva.s intrusted vvilh the com- 
mand. He silk'd iiiiiiiedi.Uely for Cadiz, 
and found the luy full uf S{siiiish shqis of iinuii 
great value. He either neghcied to attack 
these sliips, or attempted il {laqwsierously. Tlio army 
was kinded and a fort taken: but the iindisci{ilincfi 
suhliers, finding store of wine, could nut lie restrained 
from till- utiiiiist exiessos. Furtlier stay a{ipearing fruidcss, 
they were reimb.irkeil ; and die fieel put to sea vvilh an 
intention of intercepting the S(Kinish galle- 
oils. But the {dagiic liaving seized die sea- 
ineii and soldier^, they were obliged to aKiiidon ail hopes 
of this prize, and return to England. Loud complaints 
were made against the court for intrusting so im{iorlant a 
cominniid to a nuii like Cecil, vihoiii, diough lie {losscsscd 
ga-it ex|ierieiice, the {icople, judging by the event, csiccm- 
id nf slender ciqiacitv.* 

Charles, having failed of so rich a prize, q 
vv-as ubiigid again to have recourse to a, ' ' 
{Mrliaiiieiit. 'lliougli tlic ill success of his cnteqirises 
diminished his nudiorily, and siiowcti every d.iy more 
(ilainly the im{iriideiice 'of the S(Mnish war; though the 
iucte.ise of iiis necessities rendereil him more de|icndciit, 
and more uX|iosed to the encriMchiiiciits of die Commons; 
lie was tevolveil to try once more that regular and consti- 
tutional ux{iedient for siiindy. Perliaji'i, ton, smina 
.1 little (loliiicsd art, vvliicli at dial nine he f"I'«uc>>l 
( iractived, was much trusted to._ He had named four 
|iD(iiiljr iiMilers, slicriffs of counties ; Sir Edward Coke, 
Sir Ilolwrt Fhilqis, Sir Tliomns Wentworth, and Sir Fran- 
cis Seymour ; and, tliougli tho question liad been formerly 
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mucli contebted,! he thought that he had by that means in- 
capacitated them from being elected members. But his 
intention being so evident, rather put the Commons more 
upon their guaid. Enow of patriots still remained to keep 
up the ill humoui of the House; and men needed but little 
instruction or rhetoric to recommend to them practices 
which increased their own importance and consideration. 
The weakness of the court, also, could not more evidently 
appear than by its being reduced to use so ineffectual 
an expedient, in order to obtain an influence over the 
Commons. 

g The views, therefore, of the last parliament 
were immediately adopted ; as if the same 
men had been every where elected, and no time had in- 
tervened since their meeting. When the king laid before 
the Hou^e his necessities, and asked for supply, they im- 
mediately voted him three subsidies and three fifteenths ; 
and though they aftenvards added one subsidy more, the 
sum was little pioportioned to the greatness of the occa- 
sion, and ill fitted to promote those views of success and 
glory for ivhich the young prince, in his first enterprise, so 
ardently longed. But this circumstance was not the most 
disagreeable one. The supply was only voted by the 
Commons. The passing of that vote into a law was re- 
sen-ed till the end of the session." A condition was there- 
by made, in a very undisguised manner, with their sove- 
reign. Under colour of redressing grievances, which during 
this short leign could not be very numerous, they were to 
proceed in regulating and controlling every part of govern- 
ment which displeased them : and if the king either cut 
them short in this undertaking, or refused compliance with 
their demands, he must not expect any supply from the 
Commons. Great dissatisfaction was expressed by Charles 
at a treatment which he deemed so harsh and undutiful." 
But his urgent necessities obliged him to submit; and he 
waited -with patience, observing to what side they would 
turn tliemselves. 

Impeachment of Tile Duke of Buckingham, formerly ob- 
Buckinghain. noxious to the public, became every day 
rnore unpopular, by the symptoms which appeared both of 
his want of temper and prudence, and of ilie uncontrolled 
ascendant which he had acquired over his master.'- Two 
violent attacks he was obliged this session to sustain ; one 
from the Earl of Bristol, another from the House of 
Commons. 

As long as James lived, Bristol, secure of the concealed 
favour of that monarch, had expressed all duty and obedi- 
ence; in expectation that an opportunity would offer of re- 
instating himself in his former credit and authority. Even 
after Charles's accession he despaired not. He submitted 
to the king’s commands of remaining at his country seat, 
and of absenting himself from parliament. Many trials he 
made to regain the good opinion of his master; but find- 
ing them all fruitless, and observing Charles to be entirely 
governed by Buckingham, his implacable enemy, he re- 
solved no longer to keep any measures with the court. A 
new spirit he saw, and a new power, arising in the nation ; 
and to these he was determined for the future to trust for 
his security and protection. 

When the parliament was summoned, Charles, by a 
stretch of prerogative, had given orders that no writ, as is 
customary, should be sent to Biistol.v That nobleman 
applied to the House of Lords by petition ; and craved 
their good offices with the king for obtaining what was 
his due as a peer of the realm. His writ was sent him. 


but accompanied with a letter from the lord-keepei 
Coventry, commanding him, in the king’s name, to absent 
himself fiom parliament. This letter Bristol conveyed to 
the Lords, and asked advice how to proceed in so delicate 
a situation.'- Tlie king’s prohibition was withdrawn and 
Bristol took his seat. Provoked at these repeated in- 
stances of vigour, which the court denominated contumacy 
Charles ordered his attorney-geneial to enter an accusation 
of high treason against him. By way of recrimination 
Bristol accused Buckingham of high ‘treason. Both the’ 
earl’s defence of himself and accusation of the duke re- 
main;" and, together with some original letters still ex- 
tant, co.ntain the fullest and most authentic account of all 
the negociations with the house of Austria. From the 
I whole, the great imprudence of the duke evidently appears, 
and the sway of his ungovernable passions ; but it would’ 
be difficult to collect thence any action which in the eye 
of the law could be deemed a erime ; much less could 
subject him to the penalty of treason. 

The impeachment of the Commons was still less dangei- 
ous to the duke, were it estimated by the standard of layv 
and equiw. The House, after having voted upon some que- 
ries of Dr. Turnei’s, that common fame was a sufficient 
ground of accusation by the Commons , proceeded to frame 
regular articles against Buckingham. They accused him 
of hav'ing united many offices in his person ; of having 
bought two of them ; of neglecting to guard the seas, in- 
somuch that many merchant-ships had fallen into the hands 
of the enemy ; of delivering ships to the French king, in 
order to serve against the hugonots ; of being employed in 
the sale of honours and offices; of accepting extensive 
grants from the crown ; of procuring many titles of honour 
for his kindred, and of administering physic to the late 
king without acquainting his physioians. ‘ All these arti- 
cles appear, from comparing the accusation and reply, to 
be eitlier frivolous, or false, or both." The only charge 
which could be regarded as important was, that he had ex- 
torted a sum of ten thousand pounds from the East India 
Company, and that he had confiscated some goods be- 
longing to French merchants, on pretence of their being 
the property of Spanish. The impeachment never came 
to a full determination ; so that it is difficult for us to give 
a decisive opinion with regard to these articles. But it 
must be confessed, that the duke’s anstver in these particu- 
lars, as in all the rest, is so clear and satisfactory, that it is 
impossible to refuse our assent to it.'' His 'faults and 
blemishes were in many respects very great; but rapacity 
and avarice were vices with which he was entirely unac- 
quainted. 

It is remarkable that the Commons, though so much at 
a loss to find articles of charge against Buckingham, never 
adopted Bristol’s accusation, or impeached the duke for 
his conduct in the Spanish treaty, the most blamable cir- 
cumstance in his whole life. He had reason to believe the 
Spaniards sincere in their professions ; yet, in order to 
gratify his private passions, he had hurried his master and 
his country into a war pernicious to the interests of both. 
But so riv’etted throughout the nation were the prejudices 
with regard to Spanish deceit and falsehood, that very few 
of the Commons seem as yet to have been con' inced that 
they had been seduced by Buckingham’s narrative ; a cer- 
tain proof that a discovery of this nature was not, as is 
imagined by several historians, the cause of so sudden and 
surprising a variation in the measures of the parliament." 

While the Commons were thus warmly engaged against 


is "'y'ais "n express clause in the viit of summons, that no slic- 
ntt shall be chosen ; hut tlie contrary practice had often prevailed, 
p Ewts, p. 38. \ et slill Rreat doubts werf entertained on this head. 

See loom. 9 April, 1614. u .lourn. C? March, 16C6. 

w Parliamentary History, vol. vi. p. 449. Rushworth, vol. i p. <”’4 
X Ills credit uith the king had eiNen him such inHuence, that he bad no 
less than t'senty proxies granted him this pariiaiiient by so many peers ; 
■which occasioned a vote, that no peer should ha\e above two proxies. 'Die 
Earl of Leicester, in 15^, had once ten proxies. U’Ewes, p. 314 
y Husliwortli, vol. i. p.23f». 

2 Ihid vol i,p.237. I’ranklyn, p. 120, &c 
a Rushvvoitli, vol. i. p. 256, 262. 201, &c. Ftanklyn, p.lC3,&c 
b Rushworth, vol. i. p, 217. Whitlocke, p..6. 
c Itushworth, vol. i. p. 306, &c, .375, iS:c. Journ. 25 March, 102C. 
d Wluilocke, p. 7. i • 

e By a speech of Sir Simon d’Ewes, in (lie first >ear of the lone par- 
liament, Jt clearly appears, that the nation never had, even to that lime, 
been rightly informed concerning the transactions ot the Spanish negoci- 
atinn, anil soil believed the couit nf Madrid to have been altogether in- 
sincere III tl eir professions, Wliat reason, upnn that supposition, had 
they to blame eitliei the prince or Biickinj^ham for their conduct, or for 
2 M 


the narrative delivered to the pailiament ^ This is a capital fact, and 
ought to be well attended to. D'Eues’s speech is in liaison, 'ol. li. p. 
368. Ivvi author or historian ot that age mentions the discovery ot Buck- 
inghain's impostures as a cause ot disgust in the parliament Wlnllocke, 
p 1. only says that the Commons began to suspect t/iat it had been spleen 
in Bncktngham, not real tor public good, nhich had induced him to break 
the bpamsh match : a clear proof that his falsehood was not suspected. 
Wilson, p. 780, sa>s, that Buckingham lost his popularity after Bristol 
arrived, not because that nobleman discovered to the world the falsehood 
of his narrative, hut because he pioved that Buckingham, while in Spain, 
had professed him'self a papist ; which is false, and which was never said 
by Bristol. In all the debates which lemain, not the least hint is ever 
given (hat any falsehood was suspected in the narrative. 1 shall turtlier 
add, that even it the parliament had discovered tlie deceit in Bucking- 
ham’s narrative, fins ought not to have altered their political measures, 
or made them refuse supply to (he king. J hey had supposed it practi- 
cable to wrest the palatinate b^' arms from tlie house ot Austria; (hey 
had represented.it as prudent to expend (he blood and treasuie of th*e 
nation in such an entei prise ; they had believed that the King of Spam 
nevpr had any sincere intention of restoring that principality. It is cer- 
tain that ne had not now any sucii intention : aim though there was rea- 
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Buckinglmtn, the kin" seemed desiiou.s of enibracini; everv 
opportiinily by which he could express a contempt aticl 
disregard for them. No one was at tliat time sufliciunlly 
sensible of the "re.at weight which the Commons bore iti 
the balance of the constitution. The htstorj of Isngland 
had netcr hitherto aflbided one instance uliere any great 
movement or revolution had proceeded from the lower 
House. And as their rank, both considered in a body 
and as individuals, was hut tlie second in the kingdom ; 
nothing less tlian f.ilal experience could engage the Eng- 
lish ])iinces to p.i\ a due regard to the inclinations of th.it 
foritiidahle assembly. 

The r.arl of Suffolk, rlianeellor of the university of 
Catiibiidge, d\mg about this time, Buckinghani, though 
Itiiig under imjieat hnieni, was xet, In means of eourt- 
inlerest, chosen in his place. 'I’lie Commons resented and 
loudly eniiipl, lined of this affront : and the more to enr.ige 
them, the king himself wrote a litter to the tiiuxersity, 
extolling the duke, and gi\ iiig them thanks for his eloction.f 

The lord-ki eper, in the king's name, expressly eoni- 
niiinded the House not to meddle with his iiiinister and 
sen.int, Buckingham; and ordered them to finish, in a 
few d.iys, the hill which they had hegtiii for the Mihsidies, 
and to make some addition to them ; otherwise thej must 
not expect to su an\ lotiger.it And though these harsh 
commands were endeavoured to he explained and niolli- 
fictl, a few d.axs after, hy a speech of Buckingham’s,'' tlicv 
failed not to leave a disagreeahle impression hchiiid 
them. 

Besides a more stately stvle which Charles ni gener.il 
affected to this parliament tlian to the last, he went so f:ir 
in a message, as to threaten the Commons, that if tliex 
did not fnriiisli him with supplies, he should he ohligi d 
to try vciv cntoivh This language was suflicieuth clear : 
yet, lest any ainhuuily should remain. Sir Dndlex Carli- 
ton, vice-chamheil.iin. took care to explain it. “ I pra\ 
you consider,” said he, “ what these iiov counsels are, or 
may he. I fr.ir to dccl.ire those that I eoiiceue. In all 
Christian kingdoms, \oii know that parliaments were in 
use ancientlv, b\ winch those kingdoms were goxeriied in 
a most floiirisliing inaniur : until the tnoiiaichs began to 
know their own strength, and seeing llii luihiilent spinl 
of their |i.irlnnieiil', at length thex, hv hitle .iiid little, 
be Cni stand on tluir prrroiritix-*, anil at last o\<rthrc\v 
llie |nrliarii(*nt«, ilnonirlioiil (dirisirn(Ioni,r\c«*|tt here onlv 
villi iis - -I/t ns I'O (aroful then to |irosono tlio kind's 
cood opinion of parliament*;, ^^lllcll bnuirith such lia( pi- 
ncs-x to the nation, and niakfs ns on\icd of all other'-, A\hdo 
tlitro ]<; tins s\\{( iiicss hciwcfii In*; nia|rsi\ and tin* Com- 
mons ; lost wp losp tho ropnlo of a fice proplc h\ our tnr- 
huImt'N Ml p irlianu'iit '** 'I’lirsp nnpnidt nl sul'IiosIioiis 
intlur ta\o uarnini: than struck terror. A pn canons 
Iihorly, tlip (’nininons thought, ^^hlch was to In* prcscncd 
In unhinitrd complaisancr, was no ld>fUv at all. And it 
^^“as ni’C(s‘ar\, wlidc set in llanr power, to sppurc the 
consiitiition In such invincihle harriers, that tio kinj: or 
mmisKr should (oer, for the future, dare to speak such a 
lanf!in*;p to :in\ parliament, or tnen (nterlniu sticli a pro- 
ject aL'nnnt them 

l''-o mi'mhcrs of tlie House, Sir Dtnllev Diirncs and 
Sir John rjlioti, wiio li.id been emplo>cd as mana»:crs of 
tlic impe t( hment acaiip-t the duW, wire tbrowii into pri- 
'on> 'Hic Commons immefliatelv declared, that tlic\ 
w((idd pro(f(d no fiirtber ni on Imsinc^v^ till tliev had 
satisfaction in tlieir piivdeire'.. Charles alloircd, as ilic 
reason ^^f ilux mcaMire, ci ri.iin seditious e\pro'*sions, 
which, he sTidJiarl, in iIrm at cnsation of llie duke, (Iro|i- 
pC'd from tliese rnemhers. I'jion impiirv, il appeared tlial 
no such cvjiressions liad hecn nsr d * The nieiuheis were 
released, and the kmn leaped no other licntTit from tins 

«-pn fn ^loprrf, th.it llto .ilirrntinn ill lii^ harl prorrrttifl frnm llic 

111 c<.iulnrl f>l I\urkmcliim. \rt ptM . ncr^ « e.iitd nut hr rriiirwiJ , nnit the 
lufion M.ii iiiif!oiihteal> inlh« ' fn*- 'ilti.ttion « hi. h llir j it li imciit )i i«l rxrr 
MipiK.^r.l, whrn lhr\ mi nimh t.iir.t"r,l |Im jp «mrrrti.it, h\ Ihnr itnp«tiritt 
imporlunatr. nn<lt\fu unfintifiil In uhiiirui nM\ athi that 

Cl .irlrs liitn^rir ^\aA crriamls ilro im-'I h> Ihirlxiiuti im. wIimi hi- corro 
t'or.iMl ho loounlt's narr^iiM- l.e tio t. ^f|llI^n^ p.ntx lioton ms an 
»omcuhit inconsotpiit m Hu ir rrprr^nil .tmio oi' tlir'.- iraiisarin i s the v 
o-pnsfiit th^‘ spml.ints ns tot»ll> inMiirt-n . ih .1 thry ini» h Jarm h 

%Mili rn.lulily m hfin" lo Ion*.' ilr<ri\r.| In tlxni IhA npnsont thrrn 
js siiircr**. tliat lhr\ nij\ r<“pro-vcIi tlir kinc.'llif prmrr.aiul tl i tliilcp, \%ith 
f.ii'ehofx! tn ihnr ^a^ratl^p to Ihr pirlMintni. I hr truth is, tJa \ were 
iiiMnrrr* nt fust, Imt Ihr reasons, proienlm.' tu.m hii:'»»rv. uiir not siis. 
jaertKl t>\ James, and were nt last oserrome. J hr\ htiamr siiKtre ; but 


attempt than to exaspei-ate the House still further, and to 
slioxv .some degicc of precipitancy and indiscretion 

Moved by this example, the House of Peers were roused 
from their uiactivity; and claimed liberty for the Earl ot 
Arundel, xvho had been lately confinea in the Toxver. 
After niany fruitless evasions, the king, though somexvhat 
ungnicefully, xxas at last obliged to comply."' And in this 
incident it xiiflkieiilly appeared that the Lords, hoxv little 
so exi r inclined to popular courses, xx'ere not xvanting in a 
just sense of tlicir oxvn dignity. 

The ill humour of the Commons, thus xx-an'only irritated 
by tlie court, and finding no gratification in tlie legal im- 
peachment of Buckingham, sought other objects on xvhich 
It might exert itself. 'I1ie never-failing cry of popery here 
scrx'ed them instead. Tliey again claimed the execution 
of the penal laws against catholics ; and they presented 
to the king a list of persons intrusted xvith offices, most 
of them insignificanl, xx-ho xvere either convicted or sus- 
pecled recus.ints." In tliis particular, they had, perhaps, 
.some reason to blame the king’s conduct. He had pio- 
mised lo tlie last House of Commons a redress of this 
religions griexance : hiit he xvas apt, in imitation of Ins 
f.illicr, to imagine that the parliament, xvhen tliey failed of 
•siipplxiug his necessities, had, on their part, freed him 
from the obligation of a strict performance. A nexv odium, 
likexvise, by these rc|tresentations, xx'as attempted to he 
throxxn upon Btiekiiigliam. His mollicr, xxho had a great 
mllucnce oxer him, xxas a professed catliohc ; his xxife xxas 
not free from su.spicion : and tlie indulgence given lo 
ealholies xxas of coiiisc .supiioscd to jirocced entirely from 
his credit and aiillioiilv. So xiolcnt xxas the hig’otrx of 
the limc', tliat It xx.is thoiighi a sufficient reason for dis- 
'lualifxing any one from holding an ofiice. tiiat his wife, 
or relalions, or companions, xvere papists, though lie liim- 
sdf xxas a conformist.® 

It Is rcinarkahle, that jicrsccuiion xxas here chiefly 
imslied on hv launen ; and that the church xvas xvillmg lo 
Imve granted more liberty than would be alloxxed b\ the 
Commons, 'riie rcconciring doctrines likewise of Mon- 
tague faded not ancxv to meet with severe censuics from 
that rcalous assemhly.e 

The nex't atlack made by the Commons, had it prex ail- 
ed, xxoiild haxe proved dccisixe. 'fliex xfcro preparing a 
remonstnince against the lex'yingof tonnage and poundage 
xxiihoiil roioeiit of parliament This article, togelher xxiili 
the nexx impositions laid on iiicreliiindisc h\ .lamc', con- 
stitiileil near half of lliceroxxn rexeiuies; and hx depriving 
llie king of tilt sc rC'Oiirecs. tin x would haxe rtsliiccd liiiu 
to total sul'ieclion and dependence. M'liilc tlicx rclaincd 
Mich a p!i dgp. hesiili s ilic supply already piomisod, lliex 
xxcre sure tliat iiolliing r oiild he refiised’tliem. Tliougll, 
after c.iiuassmg the niatler near three months, they found 
iliem-elves ulUrlx incapable of fixing any legal crime 
upon the duke, they regarded him ns an xiuahle and per- 
hajis a dnngerons minister; and they intended to present 
a pennon, xxhuh xxoiild then hax-e been eipivalent to a 
eommand. for removing bun from his mn|C5t\’s person 
anil romicils.s 

Hie king xxas alarmed at tlie yoke which be saxv pre- 
pared for bun. Biiekingliam’.s solo guilt, lie thought, xxas 
the belli" his friend ard faxnurite.'’ All the other com- 
jilamls ag.imst him were mere pretences. A little before 
• e xx.is the idol of the people. No nexv crime had since 
I" eii diseoxered. After the most diligent incpiirv, piomptcd 
hx the gre.ilcst mahee, the smallest ajipcarauce of guilt 
could not he fixed upon him. \\ hat iclea, he asked, must 
all mankind enlertain of liis honour, should he sarnficc 
Ills uiiiuce 111 friend lo pecuniary considerations ? What 
further aulhoritx slioultl he retain in the nation, xxcre he 
capable, in the beginning of his reign, to gix e, in so signal 

tin prmct, tIetiiMil by lln* ninnj unavoidable cait'ps of <lfla\ , believed 
that tbr\ vvf ri* 'till dec rj\ itic liim. 
t HuMivvortb.vol j. p. 'f 7 i. 
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nn instance, such matter of triumph to Ins enemies, and 
discouragement to his adherents ? To-day the Commons 
pretend to wrest his minister from him. To-morrow they 
will attack some branch of liis prerogative. By their re- 
monstrances, and promises, and protestations, they had 
engaijed the crown in a war. As soon as they saw a re- 
treat impossible, without waiting for new incidents, with- 
out coi ering themselves with new pretences, they imme- 
diately deseited him, and refused him all leasonable sup- 
ply. It was evident, that they desired nothing so much as 
to see him (ilunged in inextricable difficulties, of which 
they intended to take advantage. To such deep perfidy, 
to such unbounded usurpations, it was necessary to oppose 
a proper firmness and resolution. All encroachments on 
supreme power could only be resisted successfully on the 
first attempt. The sovereign authority wa.s, with some 
difficult), reduced from its ancient and legal height; but 
when once pushed downwards, it soon became contempt- 
ible, and would easily, by the continuance of the same 
effort, now encouraged by success, be carried to the lowest 
extremity. 

Prompted by these plausible motives, Charles was de- 
termined immediately to dissolve the parliament. When 
this lesolution was known, the House of Peers, whose 
compliant behaviour entitled them to some authority with 
him, endeavoured to interpose :* and they petitioned him, 
that he would allow the parliament to sit some time longer. 
Not a moment longer, cried the king hastily;' and he soon 
after ended the session by a dissolution. 

As this measure was foreseen, the Commons took c.ire 
to finish and disper.se their remonstrance, which they in- 
tended as a justification of their conduct to the people. 
15 th luDc. likewise, on his part, published a 

declaration, in which he gave the reasons of 
his disagreement with the parliament, and of their sudden 
di.ssolution, before they had time to conclude any one act." 
These papers furnished the partisans on both sides with 
ample matter of apology or of recrimination. But all im- 
partial men judged “ 'Unit the Commons, though they had 
not as yet violated any law, yet, by their unpliabteness and 
independence, were insensibly changing, perhaps improv- 
ing, the spirit and genius, while they preserved the form, 
of the constitution : and that the king was acting altogether 
without any plan ; running on in a road surrounded on all 
sides with the most dangerous precipices, and concerting 
no proper measures, either for submitting to the obstinacy 
of the Commons, or for subduing it." 

After a breach with the parlfament, which seemed so 
difficult to repair, the only rational counsel which Charles 
could pursue, was, immediately to conclude a peace with 
Spain, and to render himself, ns far as possible, independ- 
ent of his people, who discovered so little inclination to 
support him, or rather who seem to have formed a deter- 
mined resolution to abridge his authority. Nothing could 
be more easy in the execution than this measure, nor more 
agreeable to his own and to national interest. But besides 
the treaties and engagements which he had entered into 
with Holland and Denmark, the king’s thoughts were at 
this time averse to pacific counsels. There are two cir- 
cumsUmces in Charles’s character seemingly incompatible, 
which attended him during the whole course of his reign, 
and were in part the cause of his misfortunes : he w.as very 
steady and even obstinate in his purpose ; and he was 
easily governed, by reason of his facility, and of his defer- 
ence to men much inferior to himself Doth in morals and 
understanding. His great ends he inflexibly maintained; 
but the means of attaining them he readily received from 
his ministers and favourites, though not always fortunate 
in his choice. The violent, impetuous Buckingham, iii- 
flained with a desire of revenge for injuries which he him- 
self had committed, and animated with a love of glory 
which he had no talents to merit, had at this time, not- 
vvithstanding his profuse licentious life, acquired an invin- 
cible ascendant over the virtuous and gentle temper of the 
king. 

'Die neu) cmimels, which Charles had mentioned to the 
parliament, were now to be tried, in order to supply his 

% I’lishworlli, \ol. I. p. 390. 
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necessities. Had he possessed any military force on 
which he could rely, it is not improbable, that he ha’d at 
once taken off the mask, and governed without any re>'ard 
to parliamentary privileges : so high an idea ^ ' * 

had he received of kingly prerogative, and sures'’'ut " 1 ^^ 
so contemptible a notion of the rights of 
those iiopular assemblies, from which, he very naturally 
thought, he had met with such ill usage. But his army 
was new levied, ill paid, and worse disciplined ; nowise 
superior to the militia, who were much more numerous, 
and who were in a great measure under the influence of 
the country gentlemen. It behoved him, therefore, to 
proceed cautiously, and to cover his enterprises under the 
pretence of ancient precedents, which, considering the great 
authority commonly enjoyed by his predecessors, could 
not be wanting to himself. 

A commission was openly granted to compound with 
the catholics, and agree for dispensing with the penal laws 
enacted against them." By this expedient, the king both 
filled his coffers, and gratified his inclination of giving in- 
dulgence to these religionists : but he could not have em-. 
ployed any branch of preiogative which would have been 
more disagreeable, or would have appeared more exception- 
able to his protestant subjects. 

From the nobility he desired assistance : from the city 
he required a loan of 100,000 pounds. The former con- 
tributed slowly : but the latter, covering themselves under 
many pretences and excuses, gave him at last a flat refusal.* 

In order to equip a fleet, a distribution, by order of 
council, was made to all tbe maritime towns ; and each of 
them was required, with the assistance of the adjacent 
counties, to arm so many vessels as were appointed thein.r 
The city of London was rated at twenty ships. This is the 
first appearance, in Charles’s reign, of ship-money; a tax- 
ation which had once been imposed by Elizabeth, but 
which afterwards, when carried some steps further by 
Charles, created such violent discontents. 

Of some, loans were required to others, the way of 
benevolence was proposed : methods supported by prece- 
dent, but always invidious, even in times more submissive 
and compliant. In the most absolute governments such 
expedients would be regarded as irregular and unequal. 

These counsels for supply were conducted with some 
moderation ; till news arrived that a great battle was fought 
between the King of Denmark and Count „ , 

Tilly, the imperial general ; in which the ‘ 
former was totally defeated. Money now, more than ever, 
became necessary, in order to repair so great a breach in 
the alliance, and to support a prince who was so neaily 
allied to Charles, and who had been engaged in the war 
chiefly by the intrigues, solicitations, and promises of the 
English monarch. After some deliberation, an act of 
council was passed, importing, that as the urgency of af- 
fairs admitted not the way of parliament, the most speedy, 
equal, and convenient method of supply was by a Gene- 
ral Loan from the subject, according as every man was 
assessed in the rolls of the last subsidy. That precise sum 
was retiuired which each would have paid, had the vote of 
four subsidies passed into a law : but care was taken to 
inform the people, that the sums exacted were not to be 
called subsidies, but loans.* Had any doubt remained, 
whether forced loans, however authorized by precedent, 
and even by statute, were a violation of liberty, and must, 
by necessary consequence, render all parliaments super- 
fluous; this was the proper expedient for opening the eyes 
of the whole nation. Tlie example of Henry VI 11. who 
had once, in his aibitrary reign, practised a like method of 
lowing a regular supply, was generally deemed a very in- 
sufficient authority. 

The commissioners appointed to levy these loans, among 
other articles of secret instruction, were enjoined, “ If any 
shall refuse to lend, and shall make delays or excuses, and 
persist in his obstinacy, that they examine him upon oath, 
whether he has been dealt with to deny or refuse to lend, 
or make an excuse for not lending? Who has dealt with 
him, and what speeches or persuasions were used to that 
purpose? And that they also shall charge every such per- 
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son, in Iiis majesty’s name, upon liis alles^iance, not to dis- 
close to any one what his answer was.’’*> So violent an 
inquisitorial power, so impracticable an attempt at secrecy, 
were the objects of indignation, and even, in some degree, 
of ridicule. 

Iliat religious prejudices might support civil authoiity, 
sermons were preached by Sibthorpe and hlanwaring, iii 
favour of the general loan ; and tlie court industriously 
spread them over the l.mgdom. Passive obedience isas 
there recommended in its full extent, the whole authority 
of tlic state was represented as liclongmg to the king alone, 
and all limitations of law and a constitution were lejccted 
as seditions and impious.'’ So openly was this doctrine 
espoused by the court, that Arclibishop Abbot, a popular 
and virtnoiis inelate, was, because he lefiised to license 
Sibtliorpe’s sermon, suspended from the exercise of liis 
office, banished from London, and confined to one of his 
country seats.'' Abbot’s principles of liberty, and his 
opposition to Buckmgliam, had always rendered him verv 
ungraciotis at court, and had acqiiiicd him the character of 
a puritan. For it is remarkable, that this paity made the 
privileges of the nation as much a part of their religion, as 
tlie church iiartv did the prerogatives of the croun; and 
nothing tended further to recommend among the people, 
xvlio always take opinions in the lump, the whole system 
and all the principles of the former sect. The king’ soon 
found, by fatal experience, that this engine of religion, 
which with so little necessity was introduced into politics, 
falling under more fortunate management, was played with 
the most terrible success against him. 

\\ hile the king, instigated by anger and necessity, thus 
employed the whole c.xtent of Ins prerogative, the spirit of 
the people was far from being subdued Tliroii'gliont 
England, many refused these loans; some were even 
active 111 encouraging their neighbours to insist upon their 
common rights and privileges. By uarraiil of the council, 
these were tlironn into prison s blost of them with patience 
submitted to confinement, or applied bv petition to the 
king, who commonly released them. 'l t\c gentlemen 
alone. Sir Thomas Darnel, Sir .Tohn Corbet. Sir Walter 
Earl, Sir John Ileteiunghain, and Sir Edmond llainbden, 
had siiirit enough, at their onn harard and expense, to 
defend the public lilartics, and to demand releasement, 
not as a favour from the court, but as their due, by the 
laws of their country.^ No particular cause was assigned 
of their commitnienf. The special command alone of the 
king and council was pleaded ; and it was asserted, that, 
by law, this was not sufficient reason for refusing bail or 
releasement to the prisoners. 

Nowmi.or This question was brought to a solemn 
trial before the King’s Bench ; and the whole 
Kingdom ^^as alientive to tlie issue of a cause, which was 
of much greater consequence than the event of mans battles. 

By the debates on this subject it appeared, betond con- 
troversy, to the nation, that their ancestors had been so 
jealous of personal liberty, as to secure it against arbitrary 
power m the crown, bv six several statutes.v and by an 
art del' of the Great Cfiartcr itself, the most sacred found- 
ation of the laws and constitution. But the kimgs of 
England who had not been able to prevent the enacting of 
these laws, had sufficient authority, when the tide of liberty 
was spent, to ohstrnet their regular execution ; and the’v 
deemed it siqirrlluous to attempt the formal repe.il of 
statutes which thev found so many expedients and pre- 
tences to elude. Turbulent and seditious times frequently 
occurred, when the safety of the people absolutely required 
the confinemeiit of factious leaders ; and by the genius of 
the old coriittitution, the pnnee, of Iiimself, was accustomed 
to assume every branch of prerogative, which was found 
necessary for the preservation of public peace and of his 
own authority. Expediency at other times would cover 
Itself undei the appearance of necessity ; and m proportion 
as prece lents multiplied, the will alone of the soveiemn 
was sufficient to supply the place of expediency, of which 
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he constituted himself the sole judge. In an age and 
nation where the power of a turbulent nobility prevailed, 
and where the king had no settled military force, the only 
means that could maintain public peace, was the exertion 
of such prompt and discretionary powers m the crown ; 
and the public itself had become so sensible of the neces^ 
sity, that those ancient laws in favour of personal liberty, 
while often violated, had never been challenged or revived 
during the couise of near three centuries. Though re- 
bellious subjects had frequently, in the open field, resisted 
the king’s aiithoritv ; no person had been found so bold, 
when confined and at mercy, as to set himself in opposition 
to regal power, and to claim the protection of the constitu- 
tion against the will of the sovereign. It was not till this 
age, when the spirit of liberty was universally diffused, 
when the principles of government were nearly reduced to 
a system, when the ternpeis of men, more civilized, seemed 
less to require those violent exertions of prerogative, that 
these five gentlemen above mentioned, by a noble effort, 
ventured, in this national cause, to bring tl’ie question to a 
final determination. And the king was astonished to 
observe, that a power exercised by his predecessors, almost 
without interruption, was found, upon trial, to be diiectly 
opposite to the clearest laws, and supported by few un- 
doubted precedents in courts of judicature. 'These had 
scarcely, in any instance, lefused bail upon commitments 
by special command of the king; because the persons 
committed had seldom or never dared to demand it, at 
least to insist on their demand. 

Sir Randolf Crew, chief justice, had been 
displaced, as unfit for the jiurposes of the 
court : Sii Nicholas Hyde, esteemed more obsequious, had 
obtained that high office: yet the judges, bv his direction, 
went no further than to remand the gentlemen to prison, 
and lefiise the bail which was offered.' Ileathe, the 
atlorncy-'gencml, insisted that the court, in imitation of the 
judges in the 3-lth of Elizabeth, t should enter a general 
judgment, that no bail could be granted uiion a commit- 
ment by the king or council.' But the judges wiselv de- 
clined complying. The nation, they saw, was alrea’dy to 
the last degree exasperated. In the present disposition of 
men s minds, universal complaints prevailed, as if the 
kingdom wcie reduced to slavery. And the most in- 
vidious prerogative of the ciown,’ it was said, that of 
imprisoning the subject, is here openlv and solemnly, and 
111 numerous instances, exercised for' the most invidious 
purpose; in older to extort loans, or rather subsidies 
without consent of parliament. ’ 

But tins was not the only haidship of which the nation 
then Ihnncht they had re.a’son to complain. 'The armv 
which had made the fraitless expedition to Cadiz, was dis- 
persed throughout the kingdom ; and money was levied 
upon the counties for the payment of their qu'arters.m 
'The soldiers were billeted upon piivate houses, contrary 
to custom, which required that, m all ordinary cases, they 
shoiild be nuailercd in inns and public-houses." 

Those wlio had refused or delayed the loan, were sure to 
be lo.aded with a great number o'f these dangerous and dis- 
orderly guests. 

Many loo, of low condition, who liad shown a refractory 
disposition, were pressed into the service, and enlisted m 
the licet orarmt." Sir Peter Hay man, for the same ren.son» 
was despatched on an errand to the palatinate.P Glan- 
ville, an eminent lawyer, had been oliliged, duriiu^ the 
former interval of parliament, to accept of an office in the 
iinvv.T 

The soldiers, ill paid and undisciplined, committed 
many crimes and outrages, and much increased the public 
discontents. To prevent these disordeis, martial law, so 
requisite to the support of discipline, was exercised upon 
the soldiers. By a contradiction, which is natural when 
the people are exasperated, the oiitiagcs of the army were 
complained of; the icmedy was thought still more in- 
tolerable.'' Though the expediency, if we are not rather to 
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say the necessity, of martial law had formerly been deemed, 
of'itself, a sufficient ground for establishing it ; men, now 
become more jealous of liberty, and more lefined reasoners 
in questions of government, regarded as illegal and arbi- 
trary, every exercise of authority which was not supported 
by express statute or uninterrupted precedent. 

It may safely be affirmed, that, except a few courtiers or 
ecclesiastics, all men were displeased with this high exer- 
tion of prerogative, and this new spirit of administration. 
Though ancient precedents were pleaded in favour of the 
king’s measuies ; a considerable difference, upon compari- 
son, was observed between the cases. Acts of power, 
however irregular, might casually, and at intervals, be exer- 
cised by a prince, for the sake of despatch or expediency; 
and yet liberty still subsist in some tolerable degree under 
his administration. But where all these were reduced into 
a system, were exerted without interruption, were studiously 
sought for, m order to supply the place of laws, and sub- 
due the refractory spirit of the nation, it was necessary to 
find some speedy remedy, or finally to abandon all hopes 
of preserving the freedom of the constitution. Nor did 
moderate men esteem the provocation which the king had 
received, though great, sufficient to warrant all these vio- 
lent measures. The Commons, as yet, had nowise invaded 
his authority : they had only exercised, as best pleased 
them, their own privileges. Was he justifiable, because 
from one House of Parliament he had met witii harsh and 
unkind treatment, to make in revenge an invasion on the 
rights and liberties of the whole nation ? 

But great was at this time the surprise of all men, when 
Charles, baffled in every attempt against the Austrian do- 
minions, embroiled with his own subjects, iinsupplied with 
any treasure but what he extorted by the most invidious 
and most dangerous measures ; as if the half of Europe, 
now his enemy, were not sufficient for the exercise of 

War with military prowess ; wantonly attacked France, 
Franre. the Other great kingdom in his neighbour- 
hood, and engaged at once in war against these two powers, 
whose interests were hitherto deemed so incompatible, that 
they could never, it was thought, agree either in the same 
friendships or. enmities. All authentic memoirs, both 
foreign and domestic, ascribe to Buckingham’s counsels 
this war with France, and represent him as actuated by 
motives, which would appear incredible, were we not ac- 
quainted with the violence and temerity of his character. 

The three great monarchies of Europe were at this time 
ruled by young princes, Philip, Lewis, and Charles, who 
were nearly of the same age, and who had resigned the 
government of themselves, and of their kingdoms, to their 
creatures and ministers, Olivarez, Richelieu, and Bucking- 
ham. The people, whom the moderate temper or narrow- 
genius of their princes would have allowed to remain for 
ever in tranquillity, were strongly agitated by the emula- 
tion and jealousy of the ministers. Above all, the tower- 
ing spirit of Richelieu, incapable of rest, promised an 
active age, and gave indications of great revolutions 
throughout all Europe. 

This man had no sooner, by suppleness and intrigue, 
gotten possession of the reins of government, than he foimed 
at once three mighty projects ; to subdue the turbulent 
spirits of the great, to reduce the rebellious hugonots, and 
to curb the encroaching power of the house of Austria. 
Undaunted and implacable, prudent and active, he braved 
all the opposition of the French princes and nobles in the 
prosecution of his vengeance ; he discovered and dissipated 
all their secret cabals and conspiracies. His sovereign 
himself he held in subjection, while he exalted the throne. 
The people, while they lost their liberties, acquired, by 
means of his administration, learning, order, discipline, and 
renown. That confused and inaccurate genius of govern- 
ment, of which France partook in common with other 
European kingdoms, he changed into a- simple monarchy; 
at the very time when the incapacity of Buckingham en- 
couraged the free spirit of the Commons to establish in 
England a regular system of liberty. 

However unequal the comparison between these minis- 
ters, Buckingham had entertained a mighty jealousy against 
Richelieu ; a jealousy not founded on nvalship of power 


and politics, but of love and gallantry ; where the duke 
was as much superior to the cardinal, as he was inferior in 
every other particular. 

At the time when Charles married by proxy the Princess 
Henrietta, the Duke of Buckingham had been sent to 
France, m order to grace the nuptials, and conduct the new 
queen into England. The eyes of the French court were 
directed by curiosity towards that man, who had enjoyed 
the unlimited favour of two successive monarchs, and who, 
from a private station, had mounted, m the earliest youth, 
to the absolute government of three kingdoms. The beauty 
of his person, die gracefulness of his air, the splendour of 
his equipage, his fine taste in dress, festivals, and carousals, 
corresponded to the prepossessions entertained in liis 
favour ; the affability of his behaviour, the gaiety of his 
manners, the magnificence of his expense, increased still 
further the general admiration which was paid him. All 
business being already concerted, the time was entirely 
spent in mirth and entertainments ; and, during those 
splendid scenes among that gay people, the duke found 
himself in a situation where he was perfectly qualified to 
excel.® But his great success at Paris proved as fatal as 
his former failure at Madrid. Encouraged by the smiles 
of the court, he dared to carry his ambitious addresses to 
the queen herself ; and he failed not to make impression on 
a heart not undisposed to the tender passions. That at- 
tachment, at least of the mind, which appears so delicious, 
and IS so dangerous, seems to have been encouraged by 
the princess ; and the duke presumed so far on her good 
graces, that, after his departure, he secretly returned upon 
some pretence, and, jiaying a visit to the queen, was dis- 
missed w'lth a reproof which savoured more of kindness 
than of anger.t 

Information of this correspondence was soon carried to 
Richelieu. The vigilance of that minister was here further 
roused by jealousy. He too, either from vanity or politics, 
had ventured to pay Ins addresses to the queen. But a 
priest, past middle age, of a severe character, and occupied 
111 the most extensive plans of ambition or vengeance, was 
but an unequal match in that contest, for a young courtier, 
entirely disposed to gaiety and gallantry. The cardinal’s 
disappointment strongly inclined him to counterwork the 
amorous projects of his rival. When the duke was mak- 
ing preparations for a new embassy to Paris, a message 
was sent him from Louis, that he must not think of such 
a journey. In a romantic passion he swore. That he would 
see the queen in spite of all the power of France ; and, from 
that moment, he determined to engage England in a svar 
with that kingdom. “ 

He first took advantage of some quarrels excited by the 
Queen of England’s attendants ; and he persuaded Charles 
to dismiss at once all her French servants, contrary to the 
articles of the marriage treaty .'v He encouraged the Eng- 
lish ships of war and privateers to seize vessels belong- 
ing to French merchants ; and these he forthwith condemned 
as prizes, by a sentence of the court of admiralty. But 
finding that all these injuries produced only remonstrances 
and embassies, or at most reprisals, on the part of France, 
he resolved to second the intrigues of the Duke of Soubize, 
and to undertake at once a military expedition against that 
kingdom. 

Soubize, who, with his brother the Duke of Rohan, w.as 
the leader of the hugonot faction, was at that time in 
London, and strongly solicited Charles to embrace the 
protection of these distressed religionists. He iVpresented, 
that after the inhabitants of Rochelle had been repressed 
bv the combined squadrons of England and Holland, after 
peace rvas concluded with the French king, under Charles’s 
mediation, the ambitious cardinal was still meditating the 
destruction of the hugonots ; that preparations were silently 
making in every province of France for the suppression of 
their religion ; that forts were erected in order to bridle 
Rochelle, the most considerable bulwark of the protestants ; 
that the reformed in France cast their eyes on Charles as 
the head of their faith, and considered him as a prince en- 
g.iged bv interest, as well as inclination, to support them ; 
that, so long as their party subsisted, Charles might rely 
on their attachment as much as on that of his own subjects; 
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but if tlieir liberties were once mvislied from tliein, the 
power of Enince, freed from this impediment, would soon 
become formidable to England, and to all the neighbour- 
ing nations. 

Though Charles probably bore but small favour to the 
hugonots, who so much resembled the puritans in disci- 
pline and worship, in religion and politics, he yet allowed 
himself to be gained by tliese arguments, enforced by the 
solicitations of Buckingham. A fleet of a hundred sail, 
and an army of 7000 men, were fitted out for the invasion 
of France, and both of them intrusted to the command of 
the duke, who was altogetlier unacijuainted both wdih land 
and sea service. The fleet appeared before Rochelle; but 
so ill concerted were Buckingham’s measures, that the in- 
habitants of that city shut their gates, and refused to admit 
allies, of whose coming they were not previously in (brined.* 
All lus military operations showed eijnal incapacity and iii- 

oih July, experience. Instead of attacking Oleron, a 
E.\p.editiqii to fertile island and defenceless, he bent his 
the isle Ot Rhc. iq ^[,2 jgig qJ- which was well gar- 

risoned and fortified : having landed his men, thougli with 
some loss, he followed not the blowj but allowed Toiras, the 
French governor, five days’ respite; during which St. 
Martin was victualled and provided for a siege.y He left 
behind him the small fort of Prie, which could at first have 
made no manner of resistance ; though resolved to starve 
St. Martin, he guarded the sea negligently, and allowed 
provisions and ammunition to be thrown into it : despair- 
ing to reduce it by famine, he attacked it without having 
made any breach, and raslily threw away the lives of the 
soldiers : having found that a French army had stolen over 
in small divisions, and had landed at Prie, the fort which 
„g he had at first overlooked, he began to think 
of a retreat ; but made it so unskilfully, that 
it was equivalent to a total rout: he was the la.st of the army 
that embarked ; and he returned to England, having lost 
two-thirds of his land-forces ; totally discredited both as 
an admiral and a general ; and bringing no praise with 
him, but the vulgar one of courage and p'ersonal bravery. 

The Duke of Rohan, who had taken arms as soon as 
Buckingham appeared upon the coast, discovered the 
dangerous spirit of the sect, without being able to do any 
mischief: the inhabitants of Rochelle, who had at last been 
induced to join the English, hastened the vengeance of 
their master, exhausted their iirovisions in supplying their 
allies, and were threatened witli an immediate siege. Such 
were the fruits of Buckingham’s expedition against France, j 
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A. D. 1028 . There was reason to apprehend some dis- 
order or insurrection, from the discontents 
which prevailed among the people in England. Their 
liberties, they believed, were ravished from^ them ; illegal 
taxes extorted ; their commerce, which had met with a se- 
vere check from the Spanish, was totally annihilated by the 
French \yar; those military honours transmitted to lliem 
from their ancestors had received a grievous strain, Iiy two 
unsuccessful and. ill-conducted expeditions; scarce an 
illustrious family but mourned, from the last of them, the 
loss of a son or brother ; greater calamities were dreaded 
from the war with these powerful monarchies, concurring 
with the internal disorders under which the nation laboured. 
And these ills were ascribed, not to the refractory disposi- 
tion of the two former parliaments, to which they were 
partly owing; but solely to Charles’s obstinacy, in adhering 
to the counsels of Buckingham ; a man nowise entitled by 
his birth, age, services, or merit, to that unlimited confi- 
(1. , - -c . , ■- i. -r. a . i. -• - 


would pretend to complain of it : but to be the 
the frivolous gallantry of a favourite, and of h 
caprices, seemed the object of peculiar indignati- 

In this situation, it may be imagined, the kin; 
duke dreaded above all things the assembling of 
ment; but so little foresight had they pi 
enterprising schemes, tliat they found themselves 
absolute necessity of embracing that expedir 
money levied, or rather extorted, under colour ■ i 
live, had come in very slowly, and had left such il 
in the nation, that it appeared dangerous to rene 
periment. Tiie absolute necessity of supply, it . 
would engage the Commons to forget all past inj- 
having ex|)erienced the ill efl’ects of former obs*''- 
would probably assemble with a resolution of ma- 
reasonable compliances. The more to soften ^’■'i 
concerted, by Sir Robert Cotton’s advice, " that 
ham should be die first person that proposed in cc 
calling of a new parliament Having laid in t;,;, 
this stock of merit, he expected that all his 
former misdemeanors would he overlooked and ■ 
and that, instead of a tyrant and oppressor, he 
regarded as the first patriot in the nation. 

The views of the popular leadens were much m 
cious and profound. When the Commons 
assembled, they appeared to be men of the 
same independent spirit with their predecessor.s, 
sessed of such riches, that their property was cr i 
surpass three times that of the House of Peers ; i 
deputed by boroughs and counties, inflamed all 
by tlie late violations of liberty ; many of the i 
tliemselves had been cast into prison, and had ■ 
the measures of the court; yet, notwithstanding ’ 
cnmstances, which might prompt them to embrac. 
resolutions, they entered upon business with perfr 
and decorum. They considered, that the king, 1 
at these popular assemblies, and little prepossessed 1 
of their privileges, wanted but a fair pretence for 
witlMhem, and would seize the first opportunity o> 
any incident, or any undutiful behaviour of the t 
He fairly told them, in his first speech,, that “ 
should not do their duties, in contributing to the nr 
of the state, he must, in discharge of his consr" 
those other means which God hall put into his 1- 
order to save that which the follies of some (larticu 
may otherwise put in danger. Take not this for a 
ing,” added the king, " for I scorn to threaten anv 
equals; but as an admonition from him who,’ 
and dut.v, has most care of your preservation an 
perity.”': The lord-keeper, by the king’s directi, 
joined, “This way of parliamentary supjilies, as his 
told you, he hath chosen, not as the only way, 1- 
fittest ; not because he is destitute of others, but b 
is most agreeable to the goodness of his own most .■ 
disposition, and to the desire and weal of his pec 
this be deferred, necessity and the sword of the 
inake way for the others. Remember his maje.sty' 
nition ; I say, remember it."'! From these avowed 
the Commons foresaw that if the least handle wen 
ed, the king would immediately dissolve them, an. 
thencefor\yard deem himself justified for vii ’ t'. 
manner still more open, all the ancient forms of the 
Uition. No remedy could then be looked for, hi 
insurrections and civil war, of which the issue - 
extremely uncertain, and which must, in all c. ■' 
calamitous to the nation. To correct the late diso 
the administration required some new laws, which 
no doubt, appear harsh to a prince so enamoured 
jirerogative ; and it was requisite to temper, by the ■ 
and moderation of their debates, the rigour which . 
cessarily attend their determinations. Nothing can 
a higher idea of the capacity of those men who now 
the Commons, and of the great authority which d 
acquired, than the forming and executing of so in 
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hindered them not from making the loudest and most 
vigorous complaints against the grievances under which 
the nation liacl lately laboured. Sir Francis Seymour said, 
“This is the great council of the kingdom, and heie with 
certainty, if not here only, Ins majesty may see, as in a true 
glass, the state of the kingdom. We are called hither by 
his writs, in order to give him faithful counsel, such as may 
stand with his honour: and this we must do, without 
flattery. We are also sent hither by the people in order to 
deliver their just grievances: and this we must do, with- 
out fear. Let us not act like Gambyses’s judges, who, 
when their approbation was demanded by the prince to 
some illegal measure, said that though there was a written 
taw, the Persian kings might folhno their own will and 
pleasure. This was base flattery, fitter for our reproof than 
our imitation ; and as fear, so flattery, taketh away the 
judgment. For my part, I shall shun both ; and speak my 
mind witli as much duty as any man to his majesty, with- 
out neglecting the public. 

“ But how can we express our affections, while we re- 
tain our fears ; or speak of giving, till we know whether 
w e have any thing to give ? For if his majesty may be per- 
suaded to take what he will, what need we give ? 

“ That this hath been done, appeareth by the billetting 
of soldiers, a thing nowise advantageous to the king’s ser- 
vice, and a burden to the commonwealth : by the impri- 
sonment of gentlemen for refusing the loan, who, if they 
had done the contrary for fear, had been as blamable as 
the projectois of that oppressive measure. To countenance 
these proceedings, hath it not been preached in the pulpit, 
or ratlier prated, that all we haie is the king’s bp divine 
right ? But when preachers forsake their own calling, and 
turn ignorant statesmen, we see how willing they are to 
exchange a good conscience for a bishopric. 

“ He, I must confess, is no good subject, who would 
not, willingly and cheerfully, lay down Ins life, when that 
sacrifice may promote the Interests of his sovereign, and 
tlie good of the commonwealth. But he is not a good sub- 
ject, he is a slave, who will allow his goods to be taken 
from him against his will, and his liberty ag.ainst the laws 
of the kingdom. I5y opposing these practices, we shall 
but tread in die steps of our forefathers, who still preferred 
the public befpre their jirivate interest, nay, before their 
very lives. It will in us be a wrong done to ourselves, to 
our posterities, to our consciences, if we forego this claim 
and pretension.”® 

“ 1 read of a custom,” said Sir Robert Philips, “ among 
the old Romans, that, once every year, they held a solemn 
festival, in which their slaves had liberty, without excep- 
tion, to speak what they pleased, in order to ease their 
afflicted minds, and, on the conclusion of the festival, the 
slaves severally returned to their former servitudes. 

“ This institution may, with some distinction, well set 
forth our present state and condition. After the revolu- 
tion of some time, and the grievous sufferance of many 
violent oppressions, we have now, at last, as those slaves, 
obtained, for a day, some liberty of speech : but shall net, 
I trust, be hereafter slaves : for we are born free. Yet 
what new illegal burdens our estates and persons have 
groaned under, my heart yearns to think of, niy tongue 
faulters to utter. 

“ Tlie grievances, by which we are oppressed, I draw 
under two heads ; acts of power against law, and the judg- 
ments of lawyers against our liberty.” 

Having mentioned three illegal judgments passed within 
his memory ; that by which the Scots, born after James’s 
accession, were admitted to all the privileges of English 
subjects ; that by which the new impositions had been 
warranted ; and the late one by which arbitrary imprison- 
ments were authorized ; he thus proceeded : 

“ I can live, though another, wlio has no right, be put to 
live along with me ; nay, I can live, though burdened 
with impositions, beyond what at present I labour under: 
but to nave my liberty, which is the soul of my life, 
ravished from me; to have my person pent up in a jail, 
without relief by law, and to be so adjudged, — O, impro- 
vident ancestors ! O, unwise forefadiers 1 to be so curious 
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in providing for the quiet possession of our lands, and the 
liberties of parliament; and, at the same time, to neglect 
our personal liberty, and let us lie in prison, and that dur- 
ing pleasure, wathout redress or remedy ! If this be law, 
why do we talk of liberties t Why trouble ourselves with 
disputes about a constitution, franchises, pioperty of goods, 
and the like? What may any man call his own, if not the 
liberty of his person ? 

“ I am weary of treading these w^ays ; and therefore con- 
clude to have a select committee, in order to frame a peti- 
tion to his majesty for redress of these grievances. And 
tliis petition being read, examined, and approved, may be 
delivered to the king, of whose gracious answer we nave 
no cause to doubt, our desires being so reasonable, our 
intentions so loyal, and the manner so dutiful. Neither 
need we fear, that this is the critical parliament, as has 
been insinuated ; or that this is the wray to distraction : but 
assure ourselves of ahajipy issue. Tlien shall the king, as 
he calls us his great council, find us his true council, and 
owm us his good council.” f 

The same topics were enforced by Sir Thomas Went- 
worth. After mentioning projectors and ill ministers of 
state, “ These,” said he, “ have introduced a privy-council, 
ravishing, at once, the spheres of all ancient government, 
destroying all liberty; imprisoning us without bail or 

bond. They have taken from us what shall I say? 

Indeed, what have they left us ? By tearing up the roots 
of all property, they have taken from us every means of 
supplying tlie'king,and of ingratiating ourselves by volun- 
tary proofs of our duty and attachment towards him. 

“ 'To the making whole all these breaches, I shall apply 
myself ; and to all these diseases shall propound a remedy. 
By one and the same thing have the king and the people 
been hurt, and by the same must thev be cured. We 
must vindicate— what? New things? No— our ancient, 
legal, and vital liberlies ; by reinforcing the laws enacted by 
our ancestors ; by setting such a stamp upon them, that 
no licentious spirit shall dare heiicefortli to invade them. 
And shall we think this a way to break a parliament? No — 
our desires are modest and just. I speak both for the 
interest of king and people. If we enjoy not these rights, 
It will be impossible for us to relieve him. Let us never, 
therefore, doubt of a favourable reception from his good- 
ness ”8 

These sentiments were unanimously embraced by the 
whole House. Even the court party pretended not to 
plead m defence of the late measures, any thing but the 
necessity to which the king had been reduced, by the ob- 
stinacy of the two former parliaments. A vote, therefore, 
was passed without opposition against arbitrary imprison- 
ments and forced loans.'’ And the spirit of liberty naving 
obta ned some contentment by this exertion, the reiterated 
messages of the king, who pressed for supply, were attend- 
ed to with more temper. Five subsidies were voted him ; 
wit'i which, though much inferior to his wants, he declared 
himself well satisfied; and even tears of affection started 
in his eye, when he was informed of this concession. The 
duke’s approbation too was mentioned by Secretary Coke ; 
but the conjunction of a subject with the sovereign was ill 
received by the House.' Though disgusted with the king, 
the jealousy which they felt for his honour was more 
sensible than that which his unhouiided confidence 'in the 
duke would allow even himself to entertain. 

The supply, though voted, was not, as yet, passed into a 
law ; ami the Commons resolved to employ the interval, 
in providing some barriers to their rights and liberties so 
lately violated. They knew that their own vote, declaring 
the illegality of the former measures, had not, of itself, suf- 
ficient authority to secure the constitution against future 
invasion. Some act to that purpose must receive the sanc- 
tion of the whole legislature ; and they appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a model of so important a law. By col- 
lecting into one effort all the dangerous and oppressive 
claims of his prerogative, Charles had exposed them to the 
hazard of one assault ; and had further, by presenting a 
nearer view of the consequences attending them, roused the 
independent genius of the Commons. Forced loans, 
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benevolences, fa.\es without consent of parliament, arbi- 
trary imprisonments, the billetting of soldiers, martial law; 
these were the grievances complained of, and against tliese 
an eternal remedy was to be provided. Tlie" Commons 
pretended not, as they affirmed, to any unusual powers or 
privileges : they aimed only at securing those which had 
been transmitted from their ancestors : and their law they 
Petition of ri"ht I^solved to call a Petition or Right; as 
■ implying that it contained a corroboration or 
explanation of the ancient constitution, not any infring- 
ment of royal prerogative, or acquisition of new liberties. 

While the committee was employed in framing the 
petition of right, the fovourers of each party, both in par- 
liament and throughout the nation, were engaged in dis- 
putes about this bill, which, in all likelihood, was to form 
a memorable era in the English government. 

"Hiat the statutes, said the partisans of the Commons, 
which secure English liberty, are not become obsolete, 
appears hence, that the English have ever been free, and 
have ever been governed by law and a limited constitu- 
tion. Privileges in particular, which are founded on the 
Great CiiAiiTEn, must always remain in force, because 
derived from a source of never-failing authority ; regarded 
in all ages as the most sacred contract between king and 
people. Such attention was paid to this charter by our 
generous ancestors, that they got the confirmation of it 
reiterated thirty several times ; and even secured it by a 
rule, which, though vulgarly received, seems in the exe- 
cution impracticable. They have established it as a maxim, 
That even a statute which should be enacted in contradiction 
to any article of that charter, cannot have force or validity. 
But, with regard to that important article which secures 
personal liberty, so far from attempting, at any time, any 
legal infringement of it, they have corroborated it, by six 
statutes, and put it out of all doubt and controversy. If 
in practice it has often been violated, abuses can never 
come in the place of rules; nor'ean any rights or legal 
powers be derived from injury and injustice. But the 
title of the subject to personal liberty not only is founded 
on ancient, and therefore the most sacred, laws; it is con- 
firmed by the whole Analogy of the government and 
constitution. A free monarchy in which every individual 
IS a slave, is a glaring contradiction ; and it is requisite, 
where the laws assign privileges to the different orders of 
the state, that it likewise secure the independence of the 
members. If any difference could be made in this par- 
ticular, It were better to abandon even life or property to 
the arbitrary will of the prince; nor would such immedi- 
ate danger ensue, from that concession, to the laws and to 
the privileges of the people. To bereave of his'-life a man 
not condemned by any legal trial, is so egregious an 
exercise of tyranny, that it must at once shock the natural 
humanity of princes, and convey an alarm throughout the 
whole commonw'ealth. To confiscate a man’s fortune, 
besides its being a most atrocious act of violence, exposes 
the monarch so much to the imputation of avarice and 
rapacit}', that it will seldom be attempted in any civilized 
government. But confinement, though a less striking, is 
no less severe, a punishment; nor is there any spirit so 
erect and independent, as not to be broken by the long 
continuance ol the silent and inglorious sufferings of a 
jail. The power of imprisonment, therefore, being the 
most natural and potent engine of arbitrary government, 
it is absolutely necessary to remove it from a government 
which IS free and legal. 

The partisans of the court reasoned after a different 
manner. The true rule of government, said they, during 
any period, is that to which the people, from time imme- 
morial, have been accustomed, and to which they naturally 
■pay a prompt obedience. A practice which has ever struck 
their senses, and of which they have seen and heard 
innumerable precedents, has an authority with them much 
superior to that which attends maxims derived from anti- 
quated statutes and mouldy records. In vain do the 
lawyers establish it as a principle, that a statute can never 
be abrogated by opposite custom ; but requires to be ex- 
pressly repealed by a contrary statute : while they pretend 
to inculcate an axiom peculiar to English jurisprudence. 


they violate the most established principles of human 
nature; and even, by necessary consequence, reason in 
contradiction to law itself, which they would represent as 
so sacred and inviolable. A law’, to' have any authority, 
must be derived from a legislature which has right. And 
whence do all legislatures derive their right but from long 
custom and established practice ? If a statute contrary to 
public good has, at any time, been rashly voted and assent- 
ed to, either from the violence of faction or the inexperience 
of senates and princes, it cannot be more effectually abro- 
gated, than by a train of contrary precedents, which prove, 
that, by common consent, it has tacitly been set aside as 
inconvenient and impracticable. Such has been the case 
with all those statutes enacted during turbulent times in 
order to limit royal prerogative, and cramp the sovereign 
in his protection of the public, and his execution of the 
jaws. But above all branches of prerogative, that which 
is most necessary to be preserved, is the power of im- 
prisonment Faction and discontent, like diseases, fre- 
quently arise in every political body ; and during these 
disorders, it is by the salutary exercise alone of this dis- 
cretionary power, that rebellions and civil wars can be 
prevented. To circumscribe this power is to destroy its 
nature: entirely to abrogate it, is impracticable ; and the 
attempt itself must prove dangerous if not pernicious to 
the public. The supreme magistrate, in critical and turbu- 
lent times, will never, agreeably either to prudence or 
duty, allow the state to perish, while there remains a 
remedy, which, how irregular soever, it is still in his pow’er 
to apply. And if, moved by a regard to public good, he 
employs any exercise of power condemned by recent and 
express statute, how greedily, in such dangerous times, 
will factious leaders seize this pretence of throwing on his 
government the imputation of tyranny and despotism? 
Were the alternative quite necessary, it were surely much 
better for human society to be deprived of liberty than to 
be destitute of government. 

Impartial reasoners will confess, that this subject is not, 
on both sides, wdthout its difficulties. Where’ a general 
and rigid law is enacted against arbitrary imprisonment, 
it would appear, that government cannot, in times of 
sedition and faction, be conducted but by temporary sus- 
pensions of the law; and such an expedient was never 
thought of during the age of Charles. The meetings of 
parliament were too precarious, and their determinations 
might be too dilatory, to serve in cases of urgent necessity. 
Nor was it then conceived, that the king did not possess 
of himself sufficient power for the securitv and protection 
of his people, or that the authority of these popular 
assemblies was ever to become so absolute, that the prince 
must always conform himself to it, and could never have 
any occasion to guard against their practices, as well as 
against those of his other subjects. 

Though the House of Lords was not insensible to the 
reasons urged in favour of the pretensions of the Com- 
mons, they deemed the arguments pleaded in favour of the 
crown still more cogent and convincing. That assemblv 
seems, during this whole period, to have acted, in the 
main, a reasonable and a moderate part; and if their bias 
inclined a little too much, as is natural, to the side of 
monarchy, they were far from entertaining any design of 
sacrificing to arbitrary will the liberties and privileges of 
the nation. Ashley, the king’s serjeant, having asserted, 
in a pleading before the Peers, that the king must some- 
times govern by acts of state as well as by law; this 
position gave such offence, that he was immediately com- 
mitted to prison, and was not released but upon his re- 
cantation and submission.'' Being, however, afraid lest 
the Commons should go too far in their projected petition, 
the Peers proposed a plan of one more nioderate, which 
they recommended to the consideration of the other 
House. It consisted merely in a general declaration, that 
the great charter and the six statutes, conceived to be ex- 
planations of it, stand still in force, to all intents and 
purposes ; that, in consequence of the charter and the sta- 
tutes, and by the tenor of the ancient customs and laws of 
the realm, every subject has a fundamental property in his 
goods, and a fundamental liberty of his person ; that this 
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property and liberty are as entire at present as during any 
former period of tbe English government; that in all 
common cases, the common law ought to be the standard 
of proceedings : “ And in case, that, for the security of 
• his majesty’s person, the general safety of his people, or 
the peaceable government of the kingdom, the king shall 
find just cause, for reasons of state, to imprison or restrain 
any man’s person ; he was petitioned graciously to declare, 
that, within a convenient time, he sliall and will express 
the cause of the commitment or restraint, either general 
or special, and upon a cause so expiessed, will leave the 
prisoner immediately to he tried according to the common 
law of the land.”' 

Archhisliop Abbot was employed by the Lords to recom- 
mend, in a conference, this plan of a petition to the 
House of Commons. The prelate, as was, no doubt, 
foreseen from his known principles, was not extremely 
urgent in his applications ; and the lower House was 
fully convinced that the general declarations signified 
nothing, hut that the latter clause left their liberties rather 
in a worse condition than before. They proceeded, there- 
fore, with great zeal, in framing the model of a petition, 
which should contain expressions more precise, and more 
favourable to public freedom. 

The king could easily seethe consequence of these pro- 
ceedings. Tliough he had offered, at the beginning of the 
session, to give his consent to any law for the secuiity of 
tlie rights and liberties of the people ; he had not expected 
that such inroads would he made on his prerogative. In 
order, therefore, to divert the Commons from their inten- 
tion, he sent a message, wherein he acknowledged past 
errors, and promised that, hereafter, there should be no 
just cause of complaint. And he added, “That the affairs 
of the kingdom press him so, that he eould not continue 
the session above a week or two longer: and if the House 
he not ready, by tliat time, to do what is fit for them- 
selves, it shall he tlieir own fault.”"' On a subsequent 
occasion, he asked them, “ Why demand explanations, if 
you doubt not the performance of the statutes, according 
to their true meaning? Explanations will hazard an en- 
croachment upon the prerogative. And it may well he 
said, what need a new law to confirm an old, if you re- 
pose confidence in the declarations which his majesty 
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q 'J/its prttitrn tt of 10 (treat importnvec, tfiat :.c $haU here mie tt at 
length. Ilumlilt slin« unto mir soteriiiifi I>«'r<l the hin?, the Lords spi 
i dual and temporal, and Conimons, in p.^rliatnent atseiiiMf'd. that, nln re* 
as It IS tieclarcd and enaclcd a statute made in flw time of the r< icn of 
King Rrlttard 1. coinrnnniy rallid .''lattirum tfe tal/apio tion eonre<feiitfo, 
that no lallase or ani shall l»e le\ ipil liy the Kiol' «»r his heirs in this realm, 
without the coo<W ill and assent ot the arclilushops. lushoos. eai Is, harons. 
knii.lils, burgesses, anfi other the treeinen of the <onimonaft> ol fins rt.ilin • 
and, by Hulliorif> ot parliainMit holdin in ihefi'eand twentieth >e.ir ot 
the reisn of Km? Dlward III. it is ikclnred and ciMrt««I, that, from 
thenceforth, no person shall be comiielh d In make any loans (o the king 
against his will, l»e<aiise such loans were asainst rei'on. anil the lr.iii<his«- 
ot tlie land : and. hy other lawsol (his rialin, d is proMdtd, (liai imm* 
sliouhl be charged fpy anv charge or imposition called a hen*oolenie, or 
by such like cliarge ' iiy w hirh the slattdis lx. fore nx ntioned, ainl olht r the 
good Jaws and statutes of this realm, jour subjects base inhenud this 
freedom, tli.at tliey sliouhl not lie compellefl to rontrihiite to any fax, 
tallage, aid, or olfier like chaipe, not set by common consent in parlia- 
ment. 

II. Yet nevertheless of late disers commissions directed to suiiflry’ 
commissioners m sestral counties, with instructions, base issued, hy 
means whereof your people have lieen in disers plates assernbhd, ami re 
mured to lent! certain sums of money unto your majesty, ami many ot 
tnein, upon tlieir retiibal so to dn, have tia<l an oath adininistt red tinlo 
tliem not warrantable tiy tlie laws or statutes of this realm, and have been 
constrained to become l»oun<l to make appiaratue ami give attendance 
betore ymnr privy eouncil, and in other plates, and edlurs of them have 
been therefore imprisoned, contiiied, and sundry ndier ways molesleil and 
disquH led ; and divers other charges liav e been laid and lev led upon y our 
people, in several eountirs, l>y lord lieutenants, d( puty-lieutenanls, com- 
missioners for musters, justices ot jieace, and others, by comrnanel or 
direction troin your majesty, or your privy -council, against the laws ami 
free (ustorns ol this reafin. 

III. And whereas also, by the statute callpfl The great charter of the 
hhertxe^ of funlavd, it is declared an<! ena(l('«l. That no trecmati may be 
taken or imipnsom fl, nr he ilisseised of Ins trccliohl or lihertits, or Ins free 
customs, or be outlawed or exiled, or in any manner tltslroytd, but by the 
lawful jiHlgnient of Ins p<trs, or bv the law ot (lie laml. 

I V. An»l 111 llie tight and ivv< nticili \ ear of flic reign of King Filvvard III 
if was declared anden.tcfed, |>y aiitliorils of pailiamenl^ i bat no man, ot 
what estate or condition that lie tie, should be put out ot Ins land or tene- 
ments, nor taken, nor imprisoned, nor rlislicnicd, nor put tocleatli, without 
(•ting l)rouglil to answer i>y due process of law . 

V. >. ev ertheless, against the tenor of the said statutes and other the good 
laws and statutes of your realm to (hat erul f»rov i«(ed, divers of your siib- 
jei fs have of late he « n ini|)n5ontd w itliout any cause shewed ; and when, 
for their deliverance, tliey were brought bctoie justice, by your majesty’s 
writs of JIabeat Corpus, there to undergo and receive as Ihe court should 


made to both Houses ?”" Tlie truth is, the great charter 
and the old statutes were sufficiently clear in favour of 
personal liberty: hut all kings of England had ever in 
cases of necessity or expediency, been accustomed’ at 
intervals, to elude them ; and as Charles, in a complica- 
tion of instances, had lately violated them, the Commons 
judged it requisite to enact a new law, xvliicli might not be 
eluded or violated, by any interpretation, construction, or 
contrary precedent. Nor was it sufficient, they thought 
that the king promised to return into the way of his pre- 
decessors. Ilis predecessors, in all times, had enjoyed 
too much discretionary power; and by his recent abuse 
of it, the whole world had reason to see the necessity of 
entiiely retrenching it. 

The king still persevered in his endeavours to elude the 
petition. He sent a letter to the House of Lords, in 
xvliich he went so far as to make a particular declaration, 
“ That neither he nor his privy-council shall or will, at 
any time hereafter, commit or command to prison, or 
otlierwise restrain, any man for not lending money, or for 
any other cause, which in his conscience he thought not to 
concern the public good, and the safety of king and peo- 
ple.” And he further declared, “ That he never would be 
guilty of so base an action as to pretend any cause, of 
whose truth he was not fully satisfied.”" But this promise, 
though enforced to the Commons by the recommendation 
of the upper House, made no more impression than all 
the former messages. * 

Among the other evasions of the king, we may reckon 
the proposal of the House of Peers, to subjoin to the in- 
tended petition of right the following clause: “ We 
humbly present this petition to your majesty, not only 
xvith a care of preserving our own liberties, but witli duo 
regard to leave entire that sovcicign power, xvith which 
xour majesty is intrusted for the protection, safety, and 
liappincss of your poople.”i’ Less penetration than xx'as 
possessed hy the leaders of the House of Commons, could 
easily discover hoxv captious this clause was, and how 
much it xvas calculated to elude the whole force of the 
petition. 

These obstacles, therefore, being surmounted, the pe- 
tition of right passed the Commons and xvas sent to 
the upper House." The Peers, xvho xvere probably xvell 

onler, end llicir keppers commnniJrd to certify the causes of tlieir detniner. 
no cause was certified, but that tliey were detained !>> >oiirinaiest> ’s special 
command, sipDified by tlie lords of >our privj -couticil, and jet were re- 
tiirnrd back loseveial prisons, w illiout brine rliarged with any thing to 
which lhr> iniplit nuke answ er acrordine to tbe law. 

VI. Antiwhereasoflate great companies of snltliersand mariners have been 
dispersed into divers roiiniicsot tlie realm, and ihr inliabildiits, against Iheir 
wills, li.ivc been comi»eIIrd to receive tliirn into tlini houses, and there to 
suffer them to sojourn, against the laws ami customs of this realm, and to 
the great gnevanre and vexation of the people. 

VII. And whertas also, by HUllinrity of p.irliament, in the five and 
twentieth v ear of the riign of King Ftlw an! 1 1 1, it is declared and enail- 
ed, J ImI no man shall he forejudged of lile or limh against the tnrin ot the 
drear Charter and law of the land : and, by the said drent Charter, .Tud 
other the l.iws amt shitutes of this jour realm, no man ought In be ludgetl 
(o ileath hut b.v Ihe laws est.TblishnI in this jour lealm, rillier hy the cus- 
toms of Ihe same re.ilm.or by nets ot paili.mu nt • aiul whereas no offender, 
of what kiml soever, is exempted from the pronedings to be used, and 
punishments to be inflicted, by the laws ami st.ilulcs ot Ihisvoui realm; 
iieverthi h ss, of l.de diM rs lommissions, under jour tiiajcstj ’s great se.il, 
hav e issueil torlli, bj’ w hull r 1 rtain persons hav e been assigntd and apiioint- 
til toininissjoncrs, with |>ower and aiilliorilj to procted within (lie land, 
atconlmg to tlie justice of martial law, against such suldiers and mariners, 
or other dissolute persons joining with them, as shouhl commitenj murder, 
loblurj , felonj , mutinj’, or other outrage ormisderneaiior whatsoever, and 
bj siuli stunrnarj’ course and order as is agreeable to martial law, an I as 
IS used in annus in time of war, to prncied to the Inal and condemnahnn 
of sucli offenders, and them to cause to lie executed and put to (teatli ac- 
cording to the law martial. 

VIII. Hj' pretext whereof some of j’nur majesij’s sulijf cts hav e hern, hy 
some of the said t ominissinners, pul tfi ilealli, w’fu 11 and w liele, it bv tlie 
laws and statutes of the land, (htj hail deserved tieatli, hj’ tlie same'iaws 
and statutes also they mipht, and'lij no oilier ought, to have been judged 
and^exeeuted. 

fX. And also sundrj' grievous ofTemlers. bj’ colour thereof claiming an 
exemption, have esi aned the punishmi nts due to them h> the laws and sta- 
tutes ot this jour realm, bv nason that div ers of jour oflittrs ami minis- 
ters ot justice have nnjiisllj' refused or forborne to procecil .ngainst sucli 
oflendrrs according to the same laws ami statutes, upon pielenre (h.it the 
said offomlcrs were puiushahle onlv bj martial law, ami by authority of 
such cominissinns, as aforesaid : wfncli tomniissioiis. and all other ot like 
nature, arc wholly and directly rontrarj to the ^aid I.iws and statutes of 
this j'our realm. 

'Ihej* do therefore humbly praj’ sour most excellent majesty. That 
no man hereaftir he cnnipellKf to make or yield any gift, lom.henevo- 
leiMO, tax, or such like cli.irge, w dhout common cniisi nt, hy act of parlia- 
m« nt ; and that none lie ralUd to make answer, or lake such oath, or to 
giveattimiaiue, or be confined, orotlieiwajs molciteil or disquieted con- 
eirningtiic s.'ime, or for refusal thereof' and that no fieeman, in any such 
manner as is belorc mentioned, be imprisoned or defamed : and that your 
majesty would he pleased to remove (he said soldiers and mariners, and 
that people may not he so bniihencd in time to come ; and that the afore- 
saifl commissions, tor procceiling by martial law, maj'be revoked and an- 
nulled : ami that hereafter no commissions ot like nature may issue forfh» 
to any person or persons wnalsoever, to be executed as aforesaid, lest by 
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plwsed in secret that all their solicitations had been 
eluded by the Commons, quickly passed the petition 
without any material alteration ; and nothing but the 
1 oyal assent was wanting to give it the force of a law. 
The king accordingly came to the House of Peers ; sent 
for the Commons; and being seated in his chair of state, 
the petition was read to him. Great was now the astonish- 
ment of all men, when, instead of the usual concise and 
clear form, by which a bill is either confirmed or rejected, 
Charles said, in answer to the petition, “The king willeth, 
that right be done accoiding to the Ians and customs of 
the realm, and that the statutes be put into execution ; 
that his subjects may have no cause to comjilain of any 
xyrong, or onpression, contrary to their just rights and 
libel ties, to tlie preservation whereof he holds himself in 
conscience as much obliged as of his own prerogative.”*' 

It is surprising that Charles, who had seen so many 
instances of the jealousy of the Commons, who had him- 
self so much roused that Jealousy bv his frequent evasive 
messages during this session, could imagine that they 
would rest satisfied nith an ansner so vague and unde- 
terniinate. It was eiident, that the unusual form alone 
of the answer must excite their attention ; that the disap- 
pointment must inflame their anger; and that therefore 
It was necessary, as the petition seemed to bear hard on 
royal prerogative, to come earlj' to some fixed resolution, 
either gracefully to comply with it, or courageously to 
reject it. ■' 

It happened as might have been foreseen. The Com- 
mons returned in very ill humour. Usually, when in that 
disposition, their zeal for religion, and their enmity against 
the unfortunate catholics, ran extremely high. But they 
had already, in the beginning of the session, presented 
their petition of religion, and had received a satisfactory 
answer ; though they expected that the execution of the 
laws against papists would, for the future, be no more 
exact and rigid than they had hitherto found it. To give 
vent to their jiresent indignation, they fell with their 
utmost force on Dr. Manwariiig. 

_ There is nothing which tends more to excuse, if not 
justify, the extreme rigour of the Commons towards 
Charles, than his open encouragement and avowal of such 
general principles as uere altogether incompatible with a 
limited gowrnment. IManwaring had preached a sermon, 
winch the Commons found, u|ion inquiry, to be printed 
by special command of the king;* and, when this sermon 
was looked into, it contained doctrines subversive of all 
civil liberty. It taught, that though property was com- 
monly lodged in the subject, yet, whenever any exigence 
required supply, all property was transferred to tlie sove- 
reign ; that the consent of parliament was not necessary for 
the imposition of taxes; and that the divine laws required 
compliance with every demand, how irregular soever, 
ryhich the prince should make upon his subjects.* For 
these doctrines the Commons impeached Manwarin*'. 
3 he sentence, pronounced upon him by the Peers, was, 
that he should be imprisoned during the pleasure of the 
House, be fined a thousand pounds to the king, make 
submission and acknowledgment for his offence, be sus- 
pended during three years, be incapable of holding any 
ecclesiastical dignity or secular office, and that his book 
be called in and burnt." 

It may be worthy of notice, that no sooner was the 
session ended, than this man, so justly obnoxious to both 
Houses, received a pardon and was promoted to a living 
ot considerable value." Some years after, he was raised 
to the see ol St. Asaph. If the republican spirit of the 
Commons increased, beyond all reasonable bounds, the 
monarchical spirit of the court, this latter, carried to so 
high a pitch, tended still further to augment the former. 
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And thus extremes were every where affected, and the just 
medium rvas gradually deserted by all men. 

From Manwaring, the House of Commons proceeded 
to censure the conduct of Buckingham, whose name 
hitherto thej had cautiously forborn to mention.'* In 
vain did the king send them a message, in which he told 
them, that the session was drawing near to a conclusion ; 
and desired that they would not enter upon new business, 
nor cast any aspersions on his government and ministry .J 
Though the court endeavoured to explain and soften this 
message by a subsequent message ; ^ as Charles was apt 
hastily to correct any hasty step which he had taken ; it 
served rather to inflame than appease the Commons : as 
if the method of their proceedings had here been pre- 
scribed to them. It w’as foreseen, that a great tempest 
was ready to burst on the duke; and in order to divert 
It, the king thought proper, upon a joint application of the 
Lords and Commons," to endeavour giving them satisfac- 
tion with regard to the petition of right. He came there- 
fore to the House of Peers, and pronouncing the usual 
form of words, Let it be luw as is desi’-cd, gave full sanc- 
tion and authority to the petition. The acclamations with 
which the House resounded, and the universal joy dif- 
fused over the nation, showed how much this petition had 
been the object of all men’s vows and expectations.*’ 

It may be affirmed, without any exaggeration, that the 
king’s assent to the petition of right produced such a 
change in the government, as was almost equivalent to a 
revolution; and by circumscribing, in so many articles, 
the royal prerogative, gave additional security to the 
liberties of the subject. Yet were the Commons far from 
being satisfied with this important concession. Their ill 
humour had been so much irritated by the king’s fre- 
quent evasions and delays, that it could not be presently 
appeased by an assent, which he allowed to be so reluc- 
tantly extorted from him. Perhaps too the popular 
leaders, implacable and artful, saw the oppoitumty fa- 
vourable; and, turning against the king those tery weapons 
with which he had furnished them, resolved to pursue 
the victory. The bill, however, for five subsidies, which 
had been formerly voted, immediately passed the House; 
because the granting of that supply was, in a manner, 
tacitly contracted for, upon the royal assent to the peti- 
tion ; and had faith been here violated, no further confi- 
dence could have subsisted between king and parliament. 
Having made this concession, the Commons continued to 
carry their scrutiny into every part of government. In 
some particulars their industry rvas laudable; in some it 
may be liable to censure. 

A little after writs were issued for summoning this par- 
liament, a commission had been granted to Sir 'Thomas 
Coventry, lord-keeper, the Earl of Marlborough, treasurer, 
the Earl of Manchester, president of the council, the Earl 
of ^Vorcester, nrivy-seal, the Duke of Buckingham, high 
admiral, and all the considerable officers of the crown; in 
the whole thirty-three. By this commission, which, from 
the number of persons named in it, could be no secret, 
the commissioners were empowered to meet and to con- 
cert among themselves the methods of levying money by 
impositions, or otherwise ; Where forni and diaimstance, 
as expressed in the commission, must be dispensed with, 
rather than the substance be hrit or hazai'ded " In other 
words, this was a scheme for finding expedients, which 
might raise the prerogative to the greatest height, and ren- 
der parliarnents entirely useless. The Commons applied 
for cancelling the commission ;<* and were, no doubt, de- 
sirous that all the -world should conclude the king’s prin- 
ciples to be extremely arbitraiy, and should observe what 
little regard he was disposed to pay to the liberties and 
privileges of his people. 
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A commission had likewise been granted, and some 
money remitted, in order to raise a thousand German 
horse, and transmit them into England. These were sup- 
posed to be levied, in order to support the projected 
impositions or exercises ; though the number seems insuf- 
ficient for such a purpose the House took notice of this 
design, in severe terms : and no measure, surely, could be 
projected more generally odious to the ivhole nation. It 
must, however, be confessed, that the king was so far right, 
that lie had now, at last, fallen on the only efleetual 
method for suiiporting his prerogative. But at the same 
time he should have been sensible, that, till provided with 
a sufficient military force, all his attempts, in opposition to 
the rising spiiit of the nation, must, in the end, prove 
wholly fruitless ; and that the higher he screwed up the 
springs of government, while he had so little real power to 
retain them in that forced situation, with more fatal 
violence must they fly out, when any accident occurred to 
restore them to their natural action. 

The Commons next resumed their censure of Bucking- 
ham’s conduct and behaviour, against wlioiii they were 
implacable. They agreed to present a remonstrance to the 
king, in which they recapitulated all national grievances 
and misfortunes, and omitted no circumstance which 
could render the whole administration despicable and 
odious. The compositions with catholics, they said, 
amounted to no less than a toleration, hateful to God, full 
of dishonour and disprofit to his majesty, and of extreme 
scandal and grief to his good people ; they took notice of 
the violations of libeity above mentioned, against whicli 
the petition of light seems to have provided a sufficient 
remedy ; they mentioned the decay of trade, the unsuccess- 
ful expeditions to Cadiz and the isle of Rh6, the en- 
couragement given to Arminians, the commission for 
transporting German horse, that for levying illegal imposi- 
tions ; and all these grievances they ascribed solely to the 
ill conduct of the Duke of Biickingham.f This remon- 
strance was, perhaps, not the less provoking to Charles, 
because, joined to the extreme acrimony of the subject, 
there were presen'cd in it, as in most of the remonstninces 
of that age, an affected civility and submission ni the 
language. And as it was the first return which he met 
with for his late beneficial concessions, and for Ins sacri- 
fices of prerogative, the greatest by far ever made by an 
English sovereign, nothing could be more the object of 
just and natural indignation. 

It was not without good grounds that the Commons were 
so fierce and assuming. Though they had already granted 
the king the supply of five subsidies', they still retained a 
pledge in their hands, which they lliought insured them 
success in all their applications. Tonnage and poundage 
had not set been granted by parliament; and the Com- 
mons had artfully, this session, concealed their intention 
of invading that branch of revenue, till the royal assent had 
been obtained to the petition of right, which they justly 
deemed of such importance. They then openly asseitedi, 
that the levying of tonnage and |ioundage, without consent 
of parliament, was a palpable violation of the ancient 
liberties of the people, and an open infringement of the 

Proroeaiinn. Petition of right, so lately granted.E The 

sciii .lune. king, in order to prevent the finishing and 
presenting this remonstrance, came suddenly to the parlia- 
ment, and ended this session by a prorogation.'' 

Being freed for some time from the embarrassment of 
this assembly, Charles began to look towards foreign wars, 
where all his efforts weie equally unsuccessful, as in his 
domestic government. The Earl of Denbigh, brother-in- 
law to Buckingham, was despatched to the relief of 
Rochelle, now closely besieged by land, and threatened 
with a blockade by sea : but he returned without effecting 
any thing; and having declined to attack the enemy’s 
fleet, he brought on the English arms the imputation either 
of cowardice or ill conduct. In order to repair this dis- 
honour, the duke went to Portsmouth, where he had 
prepared a considerable fleet and aimy, on which all the 
subsidies given by parliament had been expended. This 
supply had very much disappointed the king’s expecta- 
tions. The same mutinous spirit which prevailed in the 
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House of Commons, had diffused itself over the nation ; 
and the commissioners appointed for making the assess- 
ments, had connived at all bauds which might dimmish 
the supply, and reduce the crown to still greater necessities. 
This national discontent, communicated to a desperate 
enthusiast, soon broke out in an event, which may be con- 
sidered as remarkable. 

There was one Felton, of a gr od family, but of an ardent 
and melancholic temper, who had served under the duke 
in the station of lieutenant. His captain being killed, in 
the retreat at the isle of Rlid, Felton had applied for the 
company'; and when disappointed, he threw up his com- 
mission, tind retired in discontent from the army. While 
private resentment was boiling in his sullen, unsociable 
mind, he heard the nation resound with complaints against 
the duke ; and he met with the remonstrance of the Com- 
mons, in which his enemy was represented as the cause of 
every national grievance, and as the great enemy of the 
public. Religious fanaticism further inflamed these vin- 
dictive reflections; and he fancied that he should do 
Heaven acceptable service, if, at one blow, he despatched 
this dangerous foe to religion and to his country.' Full of 
these dark views he secretly arrived at Portsmouth, at the 
same time with the duke, and watched for an opportunity 
of effecting his bloody purpose. 

Buckingham had been engaged in con- 
versation with Souhize, and other French ' 
gentlemen ; and a difference of sentiment having arisen, 
the dispute, though conducted with temper and decency, 
had produced some of those vehement gesticulations and 
lively exertions of voice, in which that nation, more than 
the English, are apt to indulge themselves. The conversa- 
tion being finished, the duke drew towards the door; and 
ill that passage, turning himself to speak to Sir Thomas 
Friar, a colonel in the army, he was, on the sudden, over 
Sir Thomas’s shoulder, struck upon the breast with a 
knife. Without tittering other words than, Death of 
'J'/ic villain has killt d me ; in the same ituchinBimm. 
moment pulling out the knife, he breathed his last. 

No man had seen the blow, nor the person who gave it; 
but in the confusion every one made his own conjecture ; 
and all agreed that the murder had been committed by the 
French gentlemen, whose angry tone of voice had heen 
heard, while their words had not been understood by the 
bystanders. In the hurry of revenge, they had instantly 
been put to death, had "they not been saved by some of 
more temper and judgment, who, though they had the 
same opinion of their guilt, thought proper to reserve them 
for a judicial trial and examination. 

Near the door there was found a hat, in the inside of 
which was sewed a paper, containing four or five lines of 
that remonstrance of the Commons, which declared Buck- 
ingham an enemy to the kingdom; and under these lines 
was a short ejaculation, or attempt towards a prayer. It 
was easily concluded that this hat belonged to the assas- 
sin ; but the difficulty still remained. Who that person 
should be ? I'or the writing discovered not the name : and 
whoever he vas, it was natural to believe that he had 
already fled far enough not to be found without a hat. 

In this hurry, a man without a hat was seer, walking 
very composedly before the door. One crying out, J^re 
is t/ir fellow who killid the duke ; every body ran to ask. 
Which h he? The man very sedately answered, I am he. 
The more furious immediately rushed upon him with 
drawn swords; others, more deliberate, defended and pio- 
tected him ; he himself, with open arms, calmly and cheer- 
fully exposed his breast to the swords of the most enraged ; 
being willing to fall a sudden sacrifice to their anger, rather 
than be reserved for that public justice which, he knew, 
must be executed upon him. 

He was now known to be that Felton who had sen’ed 
in the army. Being carried into a private room, it was 
thought proper so far to dissemble as to tell him, that 
Buckingham was only grievously wounded, but not with- 
out hopes of recovery. Felton smiled, and told them, that 
the duke, he knew full well, had leceived a blow which 
had terminated all their hopes. When asked, at whose 
instigation he had performed the horrid deed ! he replied, 
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that they needed not to trouble tliemselves in that inquiry; 
that no man living had credit enough witli him to have 
disposed him to such an action ; that he had not even in- 
trusted his purpose to any one; tliat the resolution pro- 
ceeded only from himself, and the impulse of his own 
conscience ; and that his motives would appear, if his hat 
w'ere found : for that believing he should perish in the 
attempt, he had there taken care to evplain them.t 

When the king was informed of tins assassination, he 
received the news in public with an unmoved and undis- 
turbed countenance ; and the courtiers, who studied his 
looks, concluded, that secretly he was not displeased to be 
rid of a minister so geiicralh odious to the nation.) But 
Charles’s command of himself pioccedcd entirely from the 
gravity and composure of his temper. He was still, as 
much as ever, attached to his favourite ; and during his 
whole life, he retained an aflection for Buckingham’s 
friends, and a jirejudice against his enemies. Fie urged 
too, that Felton should be put to the question, in order to 
extort from him a discovery of his accomplices : but the 
judges declared, that though that practice had formerly 
been very usual, it was altogether illegal. So much more 
exact reasoners, with regard to law, had they become, 
from the jealous scruples of the House of Commons. 

Meanwhile the distress of Rochelle had risen to the 
utmost extremity. That vast genius of Richelieu, which 
made him form the greatest enterprises, led him to at- 
tempt their execution by means equally great and extra- 
ordinary. In order to deprive Rochelle of all succour, he 
had dared to project the throwing across the harbour a 
mole of a mile’s extent in that boisterous ocean ; and hav- 
ing executed his project, he now held the town closely 
blockaded on all sides. Tlie inhabitants, though pressed 
with the greatest rigours of famine, still refused to sub- 
mit ; being supported partly by the lectures of tlieir zealous 
preachers, partly by the daily hopes of relief from Eng- 
land. After Buckingham’s deatli, the command of the 
fleet and army was conferred on the Earl of Liridesey ; 
who, arriving before Rochelle, made some attempts to 
break through the mole, and force his way into the har- 
bour: but by the delays of the English, that work was 
letii Oct finished and foitified; and the 

‘ ' ■ Rochellers, finding their last hopes to fail 

them, w’ere reduced to surrender at discretion, even in 
sight of the English admiral. Of fifteen thousand per- 
sons shut up in the citv, four thousand alone survived the 
fatigues and famine which they had undergone 
This was the first necessary step towards the prosperity 
of France. Foreign enemies, as well as domestic factions, 
being deprived of this resource, that kingdom beg.an now 
to shine forth in Us full splendour. By a steady prose- 
cution of wuse plans, both of war and policy, it gradually 
gained an ascendant over the rival power of Spam ; and 
every order of the state, and every sect, were reduced to 
pay submission to the lawful authority of the sovereign. 
Tlie victory, however, over the hugonots, was at first 
pushed by the French king with great moderation. A 
toleration was still continued to them ; the only avowed 
and open toleration which, at that time, was granted in 
any Euiopean kingdom. 

A D ic^g failure of an enterprise, in which the 

English nation, from religious sympathy, so 
much interested themselves, could not but diminish the 
king’s authority lu the parliament during the approaching 
Mih Un. session: but the Commons, when assem- 
New session of bled, found many other causes of corn- 
par lamint. plaint. Buckingham’s conduct and cha- 
racter, with some had afforded a reason, with others a 
pretence, _ for discontent against public measures : but 
after his death, there wanted not new reasons and new 
pretences for general dissatisfaction. Manwanng’s par- 
don and promotion were taken' notice of : Sibthorpeand 
Cosins, two clergymen, who, for like reasons, weie no 
less obnoxious to the Commons, had met with like favour 
from the king : Montague, who had been censured for 
moderation towards the catholics, the greatest of crimes, 
had been created Bishop of Chichester. They found, 
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likewise, upon inq,.iry, that all the copies of the petition 
of right, which were dispersed, had by the king’s orders 
annexed to them the first answer, which had given so little 
satisfaction to the Commons.“ An expedient by which 
Charles endeavoured to persuade the people that he had 
nowise receded from his former claims and pretensions, 
particularly with regaid to the levying of tonnage and 
poundage. Selden also complained in the House, that 
one Saiage, contrary to the petition of right, had been 
punished with the loss of his eais, by a discretionary or 
arbitrary sentence of thestar-chamber.o So apt were tliey, 
on their part, to stretch the petition into such conse- 
quences as might deprive the crown of powers, which, 
from immemorial custom, were supposed inherent 
in it. 

But the great article on which the House Tonnase and 
of Commons broke with the king, and which poundage, 
finally created in Charles a disgust to all parliaments, was 
their claim with regard to tonnage and poundage. On 
this occasion, therefore, it is necessary to give an account 
of the controveisy. 

The duty of tonnage and poundage, in more ancient 
times, had been commonly a temporary grant of parlia- 
ment; but it had been conferred on Henry V. and all the 
succeeding princes, during life, in order to enable them 
to maintain a naval force for the defence of the kingdom. 
The necessity of levying this duty had been so apparent, 
that each king had ever claimed it from the moment of 
his accession ; and the first parliament of each reign had 
usually, by vote, confeired on the prince what they found 
him already in possession of. Agreeably to the inaccurate 
genius of the old constitution, this abuse, however con- 
siderable, had never been jierceived nor remedied ; though 
nothing could have been easier than for the parliament to 
have prevented it.e By granting this duty to each prince, 
during his own life, and, for a year after his demise, to the 
successor, all inconveniences had been obviated ; and yet 
the duty had never for a moment been levied without 
proper authority. But contrivances of that nature were 
not thought of during those rude ages : and so compli- 
cated andjealotis a government as the^nglish cannot sub- 
sist without many such refinements; it is easy to see 
how favourable every inaccuracy must formerly have 
proved to royal authority, which on all emeigencies was 
obliged to supply, by discretionary power, the great de- 
ficiency of the laws. 

The parliament did not grant the duty of tonnage and 
poundage to Henry VIII. till the sixth of his leign : yet 
this prince, whohadnot then raised his power to its gieat- 
est height, continued, during that whole time, to levy the 
imposition : the parliament, in their very grant, blame the 
merchants who had neglected to make payment to the 
crown ; and though one expression of that bill may seem 
ambiguous, they employ the plainest terms in calling ton- 
nage and poundage the king s due, even before that duty 
was conferred on him by parliamentary authority.'! Four 
reigns, and above a whole century, had since elapsed ; and 
this revenue had still been levied befoie it was voted by 
parliament. So long had the inaccuracy continued, with- 
out being remarked or corrected. 

During that short interval which passed between 
Charles’s accession and his first parliament, he had fol- 
lowed the example of his predecessors; and no fault was 
found with his conduct in this particular. But what was 
most remarkable in the proceedings of that House of 
Commons, and what proved beyond controveisy that they 
had seriously formed a plan for reducing their prince to 
subjection, was, that instead of granting this supply dur- 
ing the king’s life-time, as it had been enjoyed oy all his 
immediate predecessors, they voted it only for a year ; 
and, after that should be elapsed, reserved to themselves 
the power of renewing or refusing the same concession.' 
But the House of Peeis, who saw that this duty was now 
become more necessary than ever to supply the growing 
necessities of the crown, and who did not approve of this 
encro.aching spirit in the Commons, rejected the bill ; and 
the dissolution of that parliament followed so soon after, 
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lli.'it no attempt seems to have been made for obtaining 
tonnage and poundage in any other form.’ , . , 

Charles, nieanuhile, continued still to levy this duty 
by his own authority ; and the nation was so accustomed 
to that exertion of royal power, that no scruple uas at 
first entertained of submitting to it. But tlie succeeding 
parliament excited doubts in every one. The Comrnons 
took there some steps towards declaring it illegal to levy 
tonnage and poundage without consent of parliament ; 
and they openly showed their intention of employing this 
engine, in order to extort from the crown concessions of 
the most important nature. But Cliarles was not yet 
sufficiently tamed to compliance ; and the abrupt dissolu- 
tion of that parliament, as above related, put an end, for 
the time, to their further pretensions. 

The following interval between the second and third 
parliament was distinguished by so many exertions of 
prerogative, that men had little leisure to attend to the 
affair of tonnage and poundage, where the abuse of power 
in the crown might seem to be of a more disputable na- 
ture. But after the Commons, during the precedent 
session, had remedied all these grievances by means of 
their petition of right, which they deemed so necessary ; 
tliey afterwards proceeded to take the matter into con- 
sideration, and they showed the same intention as former- 
ly, ol exacting, in’ return for the grant of this revenue, 
very large compliances on the part of the crown. Their 
sudden prorogation prevented them from bringing their 
pretensions to a full conclusion. 

When Charles opened this session, he had foreseen 
that the same controversy would ai isc ; and he therefore 
took care, very early, among many mild and reconciling 
expressions, to inform the Commons, “ That he had not 
taken these duties as appertaining to his hereditary pre- 
rogative; but that it ever was, and still is, his meaning to 
enjoy them as a gilt of his peojile : and that, if he had 
hitherto levied tonnage and poundage, he pretended to 
justify himself only by the necessity of so rloing, not by 
any right which ho assumed.”* This concession, wliicli 
probably arose from the king’s moderate temper, now 
freed fibm the impulse of Buckingham’s violent counsels, 
might liave satisfied the Commons, had they entertained 
no other view than that of ascertaining tlicir’own powers 
and privileges. But they carried their pretensions much 
higher. They insisted as a necessary preliminary, that 
the king sliould once entirely desist from levying these 
duties; after which, they were to take it into considera- 
tion, how far they xvould restore him to the possession of 
a revenue, of which he had clearly divested himself. But. 
besides that this extreme rigour had never been exercised 
towards any of his predecessors, and many obvious in- 
conveniences must follow from the intermission of the 
customs ; there were other reasons which deterred Charles 
fVom complying xvitli so hard a condition. It was pro- 
bable that the Commons might renew their former (iroject 
of making this revenue only temporary, and thereby re- 
ducing their prince to jierpetual dependence ; they certainly 
xvoiild cutoff the new impositions which Marv and Eli- 
zabeth, but especially James, had levied, and xvliich form- 
ed no despicable part of the public revenue ; and they 
openly declared, that they had at present many important 
pretensions, chiefly with' regard to religion; and if com- 
pliance were refused, no supply must be expected from 
the Commons. 

It is easy to see in xvhat an inextricable labyrinth 
Charles was now involved. By his own concessions, bv 
the general principles of the English government, and by 
the form of every iiill which had granted this duU', tonnage 
and poundage xvas derived entirely from the free gift of 
the people; and, consequently, might be withdrawn at 
their pleasure. If unreasonable in their refusal, they still 
refused nothing but what was their own. If public ne- 
cessity required this supply, it might be thought also to 
require the king’s compliance with those conditions which 
were the price of obtaining it. Though the motive for 

5 The reason assigned by Sir Philip Warwick, p. 2. for this unusual 
measure of the Commons, is, tlut they intended to <lepri»e the crown of 
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rogrttive^and whether they would have theio stopped, cousidiritiK then 


granting it had been the enabling of the king to guard 
the seas, it did not follow, that because he guarded the 
seas, he was therefore entitled to this revenue without 
further formality : since the people had still reserved to 
themselves the right of judging how far that service merited 
such a supply. But Charles, notwithstanding his public 
declaration, was far from assenting to this conclusion in 
its full extent. The plain consequence, he saw, of all 
these rigours, and refinements, and inferences, was, that 
he, without any public necessity, and without any fault of 
liis own, must, of a sudden, even from his accession, be- 
come a magistrate of a very different nature from any of 
liis predecessors, and must foil into a total dependence on 
subjects over whom former kings, especially those imme- 
diately preceding, had exercised an authority almost un- 
limited. Entangled in a chain of consequences which he 
could not easily break, he was inclined to go higher, and 
rather deny the first principle, than admit of conclusions 
which to him appeared so absurd and unreasonable. 
Agreeably to the ideas hitherto entertained both by natives 
and foreigners, the monarch he esteemed the essence and 
soul of the English [rovernment; and whatever other 
power pretended to annihilate, or even abridge, the royal 
authority must necessarily, he thought, either m its nature 
or exercise, be deemed no better than an usurpation. 
Willing to preserve the ancient harmony of the constitu- 
tion, he had ever intended to comply, as for as he rasili/ 
could, with the ancient forms of administration ; but when 
these forms appeared to him, by the inveterate obstinacy 
of the Commons, to have no otlier tendency than to dis- 
turb that harmony, and to introduce a new constitution ; 
he concluded, that, in this violent situation, what was 
subordinate must necessarily yield to what was principal, 
and the privileges of the people, for a time, give place to 
royal prerogative. From the rank of a monarch, to be 
degraded into a slave of his insolent, ungrateful subjects, 
seemed, of all indignities, the greatest ; and nothing in his 
judgment could exieed tlie humiliation attending such a 
'state, blit the meanness of tamely subinitling to it, without 
making some elTorts to preserve’ the authority transmuted 
to him bv bis predecessors. 

Tliougji these were the king’s reflections and resolutions 
before the parliament assembled, be did not immediately 
break with them upon their delay in voting him tins sup- 
ply. He thought that he could better justify any strong 
measure which he might afterwards be obliged to take, if 
he allowed them to carry to the utmost extremities tlieir 
attacks upon bis government and prerogative." He con- 
tented himself, for the present, xvith soliciting the House 
by messages and speeches. But the Commons, instead of 
hearkening to bis solicitations, proceeded to carry their 
scrutiny into bis management of religion," which was the 
only grievance to wliieli, in tlicir opinion, they bad not as 
vet, by their petition of right, applied a sufficient remedy. 

■ It was not possible that this century, so 
fertile in religious sects and disputes, could 
escape the contiovcrsy concerning fatalism and fiee-will, 
which, being strongly intenvoven both xvitli pliilosopliy 
and theology, had, in all ages, throxx-n ex-cry school and 
ex-cry church into such inextricable doubt and perplexity. 
The first reformers in England, ns in other EiiroilLan 
countries, had embraced the most rigid tenets of jireciesti- 
nation and absolute decrees, and had composed, upon 
that system, all the articles of their religious cried. But 
these principles having met xvitli opposition from Arminius 
and bis sectaries, the controversy was soon brought into 
this island, and began here to ditfuse itself. The .Armi- 
iiians, finding more encouragement from the superstitious 
spirit of the church than fiom the fanaticism ot the puri- 
tans, gradually incorporated themselves xvith the former; 
and some of that sect, by the indulgence of James and 
Ch.arlcs, had attained tlie highest nreferments in the 
hierarchy. But their success xvith the public had not 
been alfogctlier ansxvcrable to that xvhicb they met xvith 
in the church and the court. Throughout the nation. 


present disposition, m.TV be mueb donbtetl. The kin?, it seeuis, .ind the 
lords, were resnlv ed not to trust tlitm ; nor to ren<tfcr .i revenue cure pre- 
CAnnns. svhicti perhftps they might never Hflerw»irds be able to get re- 
cstHblished on the old footing ^ , , •• nre ntr 
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rtey still lay under the reproach of innovation and heresy, 
the Commons now levelled against them their formidable 
censures, and made them the objects of daily invective 
ancl declamation. Their protectors were stigniatized • 
their tenets canvassed ; their views represented as dan- 
gerous and nernicious. To impartial spectators surelv 
It any such had been at that time in England, it must 
have given great entertainment, to see a popular assembly 
inflamed with faction and enthusiasm, pretend to discuss 
que.stions to which the greatest philosophers, in the tran- 
quillity of retreat, had never hitherto been able to find 
any satisfactory solution. 

Amidst that complication of disputes in which men 
were then involved, we may observe, that the appellation 
puritan stood for three parties, which, though commonly 
united, were tet actuated bv very different views and 
motives. Theic were the political puritans, who main- 
tained the highest principles of civil liberty ; the puritans 
in discinline, who were averse to the ceremonies and 
episcopal government of the church; and the doctrinal 
puritans, who rigidly defended the speculative system of 
the first reformers. In opposition to all these, stood the 
court party, the liierarchy, and the Arminians: only with 
this distinction, that the latter sect, being introduced a few 
years before, did not, as yet, comprehend all those who 
were favourable to the church and to monarchy. But as 
the controversies on every subject grew daily warmer, men 
united themselves more intimately with their friends and 
separated themselves wider from their antagonists •’ and 
etadually became quite uniform and regular. 
Ihis House of Commons, which, like all the precediii"’ 
during the reigns of James and Charles, and even of Eliza- 
beth, was much governed by the puritanical party, thought 
that they could not better serve their cause than ‘by brand- 
ing and punishing the Arminian sect, which, introducing 
an innovation in the church, were, the least favoured and 
least powerful of all their antagonists. From this mea- 
sure, It was easily foreseen, that, besides gratifyini' the 
animosity of the doctrinal puritans, both the puritans in 
discipline, and those in politics, would reap considerable 
advantages. Laud, Neile, Jloiitague, and other bishops 
who were the chief supporters of episcopal government’ 
and the most zealous partisans of the discipline and ccre^ 
monies of the church, were all supposed to lie tainted with 
Arminianism. The same men and their disciples were 
the strenuous preachers of passive obedience, and of 
entire submission to princes ; and if these could once be 
censured, anu be expelled the church and court, it was 
concluded, that the hierarchy would receive a mortal blow 
the ceremonies be less rigidly insisted on, and the king’ 
J’js most faithful friends, be obliged to abate 
those high claims of prerogative, on which at iircsent he 
insisted. 

But Charles, besides a view of the political conse- 
quences winch must result from a compliance with such 
pretensions, was strongly determined, from principles of 
I'lety and conscience, to oppose them. Neither the dissi- 
pation incident to youth, nor the pleasures attending a 
high fortune, had been able to prevent this virtuous prince 
trom embracing the most sincere sentiments of reludon • 
and that character which, in that religious age, sfould 
have been of infinite advantage to him, proved in the end 
the chief cause of his ruin : merely because the religion 
adopted by him, was not of that precise mode and sect 
which hef^an to prevail among his subjects. His piety, 
though remote from popery, had a tincture of superstition 
in It; and, being averse to the gloomy spirit of the puri- 
tans, was represented by them as tending tow.ards the 
abominations of antichrist. Laud also had unfortunatelv 
acquired a great ascendant over him : and as all those 
th *'‘6 Commons, were regarded as his 
chief friends and most favourite courtiers, he w.as resolved 
not to disarm and dishonour himself, by abandoning them 
to the resentment of his enemies. Being totally unpro- 
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vided with military force, and finding a refractory inde- 
pendent spiiit to prevail among the people ; the mok solid 
basis of his authority, he thought, consisted in the support 
winch he received from the hierarchy. 

In the debates of the Commons, which are transmitted 
to ns. It is easy to discern so early some sparks of that 
enthusiastic fire, which afterwards set the whole nation in 
combustion. One Rouse made use of an allusion, which 
though familiar, seems to have been borrowed from the’ 
wiitings of Lord Bacon.'' “ If a man meet a dog alone ” 
said he, “ the dog is fearful, though ever so fierce by 
nature : but if the dog have his master with liim, he will 
set upon th,at man from whom he fled before. This 
shows, that lower natures, being backed by higher, increase 
in courage and strength : and certainly man, being backed 
witli Umnipotency, is a kind of omnipotent creature. All 
tilings are possible to him that believes, and where all 
things are possible, there is a kind of omnipotency. 

lieretore, let it be the unanimous consent and resolutio'n 
01 us all, to make a vow and covenant henceforth to hold 
Mst our God and our religion; and then shall we hence- 
lorUi expect with certainty happiness in this world.’’ r 
Oliver Cromwell, at that time a toung man of no 
account in the nation, is mentioned in these debates as 
complaining of one, who, he was told, preached flat 
popery.^ It is amusing to observe the first words of this 
lamitical hypocrite correspond so exactly to his character. 

the inquiries and debates concerning tonnage .and 
poundage went hand in hand with these theolomcal or 
metaphysical controversies. The officers of the custom- 
iiouse were summoned before the Commons, to give an 
account by what authority they had seized the goods of 
merchants who had refused to pay these duties : the 
barons of the exchequer were guestio'ned concerning their 
decrees on that head.» One of the sheriffs of London was 
committed to the tower for his activity in supporting the 
officers of the custom-house : the goods of Rolles, a mer- 
chant and member of the Hottse, being seized for his 
refusal to pay the duties, complaints were made for this 
violence, as if it were a breach of privilege.'’ Charles 
supported his officers in all these measures; and the 
quarrel grew every day higher between him and the Com- 
mons.c hlention was made in the House of impeachimr 
bir Richard Weston, the treasuier;'' and the kitw bevan 
to entertain thoughts of finishing the session bv a dis'so- 
lution. 

Sir John Elliot framed a remonstrance against levyinv 
tonnage and poundage without consent of parliament,‘and 
offered it to the clerk to read. It was refused. He read 
It himself. The question being then called for, the speaker 
Sir John Finch, said. That he had a command ftom the 
Kina to adjourn, and to put no guestinn.r Upon Which he 
rose and left the chair. The whole House was in an 
uproar. The speaker was pushed back into the chair, and 
foicibly held in it by Hollis and Valentine; till a short 
rernonstrance was framed, and was passed by acclamation 
rather than by vote. Papists and Arminians were there 
declared capital enemies to the commonwealth. Those 
who levied tonnage and poundage were branded with the 
same epithet. And even the merchants who should volun- 
ffirily nay these duties, were denominated betrayers of 
English liberty, and public enemies. The doors being 
locked, the gentleman usher of the House of Lords, who 
W.1S sent by the king, could not get admittance till this 
remonstrance was finished. By the king’s order, he took 
the mace from the table, which ended their „ 
proceedings.r And a few days after the par- thf,Mi'l,'"niei',i. 
liament was dissolved. loih iu.ir. 

The discontents of the nation ran high, on account of 
bus violent rupture between the king and parliament. 
Jliese discontents Charles inflamed by his affectation of a 
severity which he had not power, nor jirobably inclination 
to carry to extremities. Sir Miles Hobai't, Sir Peter 
IJeyman, Seldeii, Coriton, Long, Strode, were committed 
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to prison, on account of the last tumult in the Hou.se, 
which was called sedition.s With jireat difficulty, and 
after several delays, they weie released ; and the law was 
generally supposed to be wrested, in order to prolong 
their imprisonment. Sir John Elliot, Hollis, and Valen- 
tine, were summoned to their trial in the king’s bench, for 
seditious speeches and behaviour in parliament; but re- 
fusing to answer before an inferior court for their conduct 
as members of a superior, they were condemned to be im- 
prisoned during the king’s pleasure, to find sureties for 
their good behaviour, and to be fined, the two former a 
thousand pounds a piece, the latter five hundred.*' This 
sentence, piocured by the influence of the crown, served 
only to show the king’s disregard to the privileges of par- 
liament, and to acquire an immense stock of popularity to 
the sufierers, who had so bravely, in opposition to arbi- 
trary power, defended the liberties of their native country. 
The Commons of England, though an immense body, and 
possessed of the greater part of national propert}’, were 
naturally somewhat defenceless ; because of their personal 
equality, and their want of leaders : but the king’s severity, 
if these prosecutions deserve the name, here pointed out 
leaders to them whose resentment was inflamed, and whose 
courage was nowise daunted by the hardships which they 
had undergone in so honourable a cause. 

So much did these prisoners glory in their sufferings, 
that though they were jiromised liberty on that condition, 
they would not condescend even to present a petition to 
the king, e.vpressing their sorrow for having offended him.' 
They unanimously refused to find sureties for their good 
behaviour; and disdained to accept of deliverance on such 
easy terms. Nay, Hollis was so industrious to continue Ins 
meritorious distress, that, when one ottered to bail him, he 
would nottield to the rule of court, and be himself bound 
with his friend. Even Long, who had actually found 
sureties in the cliief justice's chamber, declared in court, 
that his sureties should no longer continue.*- Yet be- 
cause Sir John Elliot happened to die while in custody, a 
great clamour was raised against the administration ; and 
he was universally regarded as a martyr to the liberties of 
England.' 
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A. D. 1629 Tiiep.e now opens to us a new scene. 

Charles, naturally disgusted with parlia- 
rnents, who, he found, were determined to proceed against 
birn with unmitigated rigour, both in invading his prero- 
gative, and refusing him all supply, resolved not to call 
any more, till he should see greater indication of a com- 
pliant disposition in the nation. Having lost his great 
favourite, Buckingham, he became his own minister; and 
never afterwards reposed in any one such unlimited con- 
fidence. As he chiefly follows his own genius and dispo- 
sition, his measures are henceforth less rash and hasty ; 
though the general tenor of his administration still wants 
somewhat of being entirely legal, and perhaps more of 
being entirely prudent. 

We shall endeavour to exhibit a just idea of the events 
which followed for some years ; so far as they regard 
foreign affairs, the state of the court, and the government of 
the nation. The incidents are neither numerous nor 
illustrious ; but the knowledge of them is necessary for 
understanding the subsequent transactions which are so 
memorable. 

Charles, destitute of all supply, was necessarily reduced 
to embrace a measure, which ought to have been the result 
of reason and sound policy : he made peace with the two 
crowns acainst which he had hitherto waged a war, entered 
into without necessity, and conducted without glory. 
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Notwithstanding the distracted and helpless condition of 
England, no attemjit was made either by France or Spam 
to invade their enemy ; nor did they entertain any further 
project, than to defend themselves 'against the feeble and 
ill-concerted expeditions of that kingdom. Pleased that 
the jealousies and quairels between king and parliament 
had disarmed so formidable a power, they carefully avoid- 
ed any enterprise which might rouse either the terror or 
anger of the English, and dispose them to domestic union 
and submission. The endeavours to regain the good-will 
of the nation were carried so far by the King of Spain, that 
he generously released and sent home all the English pri- 
soners taken in the expedition against Cadiz. The example 
was imitated by France, after the retreat of the English 
from the isle of Rhe. When princes were in such disposi- 
tions, and bad so few pretensions on each other, it could 
not be difficult to conclude a peace. The 
treaty was first signed with Franee.a The rr"n«m'id 
situation of the king’s affairs did not entitle •‘-pam. 
him to demand any conditions for the hugo- ''p'’'*. 
nots, and they were abandoned to the will of their 
sovereign. Peace was afterwards concluded ;i.di6io. 
with Spain ; where no conditions were made 6**' Nov. 
in favour of the palatine, except that Spain promised in 
general to use their good offices for his restoration.*' The 
influence of these two wars on domestic affairs, and on tlie 
dispositions of king and people, was of the utmost conse- 
quence : but no alteration was made by them on the foreign 
interests of the kingdom. 

Nothing more happy can he imagined than the situation 
in which England tlien stood with regard to foreign affairs. 
Europe was divided between the lival families of Bourbon 
and Austria, whose opposite interests, and still more their 
mutual jealousies, secured the tranquillity of this island : 
their forces were so nearly counterpoised, that no appre- 
hensions were entertained of any event which could sud- 
denly disturb the balance of power between them. The 
Spanish monarch, deemed the most powerful, lay at great- 
est distance : and the English, by that means, possessed 
the advantage of being engaged by political motives into a 
more intimate nniou and confederacy with the neighbouring 
potentate. Tlie dispersed situation of the Spanish domi- 
nions rendered the naval power of England formidable to 
them, and kept that empire in continual dependence. 
France, more vigorous ana more compact, was every day 
rising in policy and discipline; and reached at last an 
equality of power with the house of Austria : but her pro- 
gress, slow and gradual, left it still in the power of Eng- 
land, by a timely interposition, to check her superiority. 
And thus Charles, could he have avoided all dissensions 
with his own subjects, was in a situation to make himself 
be courted and respected by every power in Europe ; and 
what has scarcely ever since been attained by the princes 
of this island, he could either be active with dignity, or 
neutral with security. 

A neutrality was embraced by the king; and during the 
rest of his reign, beseems to have little regarded foreign 
affairs, except so far as he was engaged by honour, and by 
friendship for his sister and the palatine, to endeavour the 
procuring of some relief for that unhappy farhilv. He 
joined his good offices to those of France, and mediatdil a 
peace between the Kings of Sweden and Poland, in hopes 
of engaging the former to embrace the protection of the 
oppressed protestants in the empire. This was fiie famed 
Gustavus, whose heroic genius, seconded by the wisest 
policy, made him in a little time the most distinguished 
monarch of the age, and rendered his country, formerly 
unknown and neglected, of great weight in the balance of 
Europe. To encourage and assist him in his projected in- 
vasion of Germany, Charles agreed to furnish him with 
six thousand men ; but that he might preserve the appear- 
ance of neutrality, he made use of the Marquis of Hamil- 
ton’s name." That nobleman entered into an engagement 
with Gustavus ; and enlisting these troops in England and 
Scotland at Charles’s expense, he landed them in the Elbe. 
The decisive battle of Leipsig was fought soon after; where 
the conduct of Tilly and the v.alour of the Imperialists 
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were overcome by tbe superior conduct of Gustarus, 
and tbe superior valour of tlie Swedes. Wbat remained 
of this hero’s life was one continued series of victoiy, 
for which he uas less beholden to fortune, than to 
those ])ersonal endowments which he derived fiom niilnie 
and from industry. 'I'hat rapid progress of conquest, which 
we so much admire in ancient history, was heie renewed 
in modern annals; and without that cause to nhiili m 
former aues it had c\er been owinj;. Military ualious ucre 
not now ciitr.uted against an undiscipbnf d and iiuw.irlil.c 
people; nor hernes set m opposition to (ouards. The 
veteran troops of reidiiiaiid, (oiidiicted by the most cele- 
brated !;enerals ol the aire, wiie foih d m eveiy eiicoiinter, 
and .ill Cieimaiiy w.is overrun m an instant by the victo- 
rious Swede. Hut Iw this estniordiniiry and uuexpeeted 
success of his alU, ('(iiiles f.iikd of the purpose forwhieh 
he framed the alliance. Giist.nns, elated by piospcrity, 
bee.in to loini more cstcnsive plans of ambition ; and m 
freeiii" (Jermany from the yoke of ri rdinaiid, he mtciiil- 
cd to rediiie it io sub|eetion iiniler his own. He refused 
to restoio the pal.itme to his principality, cveept on con- 
ibtinns which would have kept him m total depcudenee.'t 
.\nd thus the nei;oci,ition w.is protiucted ; till the battle of 
Liitrcn, wlicic the Swedish monarch perished m the midst 
of a complete victory which he obt. lined over Ins enemies. 

Weh.nc earned on those tr.uis.ictioiis a few years beyond 
the present period, that we mi;;ht not be obliircd to icturn 
to them ; nor be henceforth interrupted m our account of 
Charles’s court and km;.'doius 

When we consider Charles as presiding in 
o an »ii*i his court, as associ.itiiio with his family, it 
"""I'lrs 1, dillicidt to imagine a ebaracter at once 
more respectable and more amiable. A kind husband, an 
mdiditent fuller, a ueiitle m ister, a stedf.ist friend ; to all 
these etilo"ies Ins coniliiet iii pm ate life fully entitled him. 
As a monarch, too, in the exterior qn.dlties, he excelled : 
111 the essential, he was not defective. Ills address and 
in.iimci, thoiieh perhaps incliinni; a little towaiiK statili- 
nrss and foriiialitv, iti the main enrri sponded to Ins hi!:h 
rank, and n.ue er.ice to that resrrve and travily which 
were ii.Utir.d to him. 'llie iiioiUrition and equity which 
shone forth in lus tempi r '<i mi i/ to sci ore linn ac'iinst rash 
and d.ni!;i roils enterprises : tin uood sense wliii h he dis. 
iikived III his disroiirsc and rinni rsation, ,s(C/;if(/to w.irrant 
Ills siiccc-s 111 eviry ri isonable iiiidcrtakiii". Other en- 
dowmeiits likewise he had att.iined, which, in a private 
Cl ntlcni.in, would li ive been Inchly ornament.d, and which, 
III a cri .It inoinrili, niicht h.ive proved extremely useful to 
Ins people He was possessed of an excellent taste in all 
the line arts, .iiid the love of panitinc was, m some decree, 
his f.ivoiiiite passion. I.c.iriicd bevoiid what is cominon 
III princes, he was a cood piilce of writmc m others, and 
en|o\ed, himself, no mean t.deiit m composition. In any 
otlii r ace or nation, this monarch had been strnre of a 
prosperous and a h.ippy reicn. But the Inch idea of his 
own aiithoritv which he had iiiibibrd, made him incapa- 
ble of ei'inc wav to the spirit of libertv, vvlnvli hjian to 
prevail anionc Ins sub|tcts. His politics were not su|i- 
poitr d by siitli v icoiir and foresicht as niiclu enable hiiii to 
subdue till ir preti nsions, and maint.im Ins premcaiive at 
the Inch pitch to vvliieh it had been niised bv Ins pnale- 
ccssnrs. And, above all, the spirit of entlinsiasm benic 
iiiuversallv dilius d, disappointed all the views of hiiiiian 
|iruilerKe, and disturbed the operation of every motive 
which usu illv mflueiiees sncietv. 

But the nn’sfortuiies arisnic from these causes were yet 
remote. C'h.irlcs now en|oved lunisilf m tbe full exercise 
of his .authority, in a soi lal intcrconise with Ins friends 
and courtiers, and in a iiiodenite use of those ple.asures 
which ho most allccted. 

Chirj.irrni the Aftrr tlic death of Biickmcham, who had 
iniTii somewhat alienated Charles from the queen, 
s'le IS to be considered as his chief friend anil favourite. 
That rustic conlcnqU of the f.iir sex, winch .lames affected, 
and which, bainshinc them from his court, made it resem- 
ble more a f.iir or an exchance, th.in the seat of a creat 
prince, was verv wide of the disposition of tins moiiareh. 
But tliouch full of complaisance to the whole sex-, Charles 


reserved all his passion for his consort, to vvliom he attach- 
ed himself with unshaken fidelitv and confidence. By 
her sense and spirit, as well as by her beauty, she justified 
tlie fondness ol her husband; though it is allowed, that, 
being .somewhat of a passionate temper, she precipitated 
him into hasty and imprudent measures. Her religion, 
likewise, to which she was much addicted, must be re- 
g,ardtd as a great misfortune, since it augmented the jea- 
loiisv which pi evaded against the court, and engaged her 
to procure for the catholics some indulgences which were 
generally dist.isteful to the nation.'^ 

In the former situation of the English government, when 
the sovereign w.is in a great measure independent of his 
subjects, the king those his ministers either from personal 
favour, or from an opinion of their abilities, without any 
leg.ird to their parliamentaiy interest or talents. It has 
since been the maxim of priiices, wherever popular leaders 
encroach too much on royal authoritv, to confer offices on 
them; in expectation tliat they will afterwards become 
more c.ireful not to dimmish that power which has become 
their own. These politics were now embmeed by Charles; 
a sure pioof that a secret revolution had happened in the 
constitution, and had necessitated the prim e to adopt new 
maxims of government.^ But the views of the king were 
at this time so repugnant to those of the puritans, that the 
Ic.idcrs whom he gamed, lost from that moment all inte- 
rest with their party, and were even pursued as traitors 
with implacable liaticd and resentment. This was the ease 
with .Sir Thomas Wentworth, whom the king s,r,(r„rii 
cre.ited, first a baron, then a viscount, and 
afterwards Earl of Strafibrd ; made him president of the 
council of York, and deputy of In land ; and rec.irded him 
as his chief minister and counsellor. By his eminent 
talents and abilities, StmlTord meriteil all the confidence 
which his master reposed in him : his character was stately 
and austere ; more fitted to procure esteem than love : 
Ins fidelitv to the king was unshaken ; but as he now em- 
tilovcd all bis counsels to support the prerogative, which 
lie liail formerly bent all his endeavours to dimimsh, his 
virtue seems not to have been entiiely pure, but to have 
been susceptible of strong impressions from private inte- 
rest and ambition. Sir Dudley Digges was about the same 
tune cieated master of the rolls; Noy, attorney -genci-.d ; 
I.ittlcton, sobcitor-gcneral. All these had likewise been 
parliamentary leaders; and wtre men eminent in their 
jirofcssion.s 

In all ecclesiastical affair', and even in j i 
many civil. Laud, Bisliop of London, had 
great influence over the king. This man was virtuous, if 
Mvcritv of manners alone, and abstinenco from pleasure, 
could ih'serve that li line. He was learned, if polemical 
know ledge could entitle him to th.it praise. Ho was dis- 
iiiteresled, but with unceasing industry he studied to exalt 
the priestlv and prelalic.al character, which was his own. 
His ze.d was unrelenting m the cause of religion ; that is, 
in imposing bv rigorous measures, his own tenets and pious 
ceremonies on the obstin.ite puritans, who had proflmelv 
dared to 0|ipose him. In prosecution of his holy pur- 
poses, lie overlooked every Inimaii consideration; or, in 
other words, the heat and indiscretion of his temper made 
him neglect the views of prudence and rules of good man- 
ners. He was in this respect happy, that all his enemies 
were also imagined by him the declared enemies to loyalty 
and true piety, and that every exercise of his anger, by that 
means, became in his eyes a merit and a virtue. This was 
the man who acquired so great an nseendant over Charles, 
and who led him, by the facility of his temper, into a con- 
iliict which jiroved so fatal to himself and to his kingdoms. 
The liiimour of the nation ran at that time lnno\ ttmns in 
into the extreme opposite to siqierstition ; and '''“rrii. 
it waswitli difliciilty that the ancient ceremonies to which 
men had been accustomed, and which had been sanctified 
bv the practice of the first reformers, could be letained in 
divine service : vet was this the tune which Laud chose 
for the introduction of new ceremonies and obseivances. 
Besides that these were sure to displease as innovations, 
there lav, in the opinion of the public, another very forci- 
ble objection against them. Laud, and the other prehites 
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«lio embraced his measures, were generally well instructed 
in sacred antiquity, and had adopted many of those re- 
lit’ious sentiments which prevailed during the fourth and 
fifth centuries; when the Christian church, as iswell known, 
was already sunk into those superstitions which were after- 
wards continued and augmented by the policy of B,ome. 
The revival, therefore, of the ideas and practices of that 
age, could not fail of giving the English faith and liturgy 
some resemblance to the catholic superstition, which the 
kingdom in general, and the puritans in particular, held in 
the greatest horror and detestation. Men also were apt to 
think, that, without some secret purpose, such insignificant 
observances would not be imposed with such unrelenting 
zeal on the refractory nation ; and that Laud’s scheme syas 
to lead back the English by gradual steps to the religion 
of their ancestors. They considered not, that the very in- 
significancy of these ceremonies recommended them to the 
superstitious prelate, and made them appear the more pe- 
culiarly sacred and religious, as they could serve to no 
other purpose. Nor was the resemblance to the Romish 
ritual any objection, but rather a merit, with Laud and his 
biethren'; who bore a much greater kindness to his mother- 
church, as they called her, than to the sectaries and pres- 
byterians, and frequently recommended her as a true Chris- 
tian church; an appellation which they refused, or at least 
scrupled to give to the others.'' So openly were these 
tenets espoused, that not only the discontented puritans 
believed the church of England to be relapsing fast into 
Romish superstition : the court of Rome itself entertained 
hopes of regaining its authority in this island ; and, in 
orcfer to forward Laud’s supposed good intentions, an offer 
was twice made him, in private, of a cardinal’s hat, which 
he declined accepting.' flis answer was, as he says him- 
self, That something dwelt within him, which would not 
suffer his compliance, till Rome were other than it «t.'‘ 

A court laciy, daughter of the Earl of Devonshire, having 
' turned catholic, was asked by Laud the reason of her 
conversion. ’Tis chiejly, said she, because I hate to travel 
in a crowd. The meaning of this expression being de- 
manded, she replied, I perceive your Grace and many 
others are making haste to Rome ; and therefore, in order 
to prevent my being crowded, I have gone bgore you. It 
must be confessed, that though Laud deserved not the 
appellation of papist, the genius of his religion was, though 
in a less degree, the same with that of the Romish ; the 
same profound respect was exacted to the sacerdotal cha- 
racter, the same submission required to the creeds and 
decrees of synods and councils, the same pomp and cere- 
mony was affected in worship, and the same superstitious 
regard to days, postures, meats, and vestments. No won- 
der, therefore, that this prelate was, every where, among 
the puritans, regarded with horror, as the forerunner of 
antichrist. 

As a specimen of the new ceremonies to which Laud 
sacrificed his own quiet and that of the nation, it may not 
be amiss to relate those which he was accused of employ- 
ing in the consecration of St. Catherine’s church, and 
which were the object of such general scandal and offence. 

On the bishop’s approach to the west door of the church, 
a loud voice cried. Open, open, ye eierlasting doors, that 
the King of glory may enter ini Immediately the doors 
of the church flew open, and the bishop entered. Falling 
upon his knees, with eyes elevated and arms expanded, 
he uttered these words : This place is holy ; the ground is 
holy : In the name of the Rather, Son, and Holy Ghost, I 
pronounce it holy. 

Going towards the chancel, he several times took up 
from the floor some of the dust, and threw it in the air. 
When he approaclied, with his attendants, near to the 
communion-table, he bowed frequently towards it : and 
on their return, they went round the church, repeating, as 
they marched along, some of the psalms ; and then said a 
form of praver, which concluded with these words : We 
comecrute this church, and separate it unto thee as holy 
ground, not to be profaned any more to common uses. 

After this, the bishop, standing near the communion- 
table, solemnly pi onounced many imprecations upon such 
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as should aftenvards pollute that holy place by musters of 
soldiers, or keeping in it profane law-courts, "or carrying 
burdens through it. On tlie conclusion of every curse lie 
bowed towards the east, and cried. Let all the people say. 
Amen. 

The imprecations being all so piously finished, tliere 
were poured out a number of blessings upon such as had 
any hand in framing and building that sacred and beautiful 
edifice, and on such as had given, or should hereafter give 
to it, any chalices, plate, ornaments, or utensils. At every 
benediction, he in like manner bowed towards the east, 
and cried,^ief all the people say. Amen. 

The sermon followed ; after which, the bishop con- 
secrated and administered the sacrament m the following 
manner. 

As he approached the communion-table, he made many 
low reverences : and coming up to that part of the table 
where the bread and wine lay, he bowed seven times. 
After the reading of many prayers, he approached the 
sacramental elements, and gently lifted up the corner of 
the napkin in which the bread was placed. When he be- 
held the bread, he suddenly let fall the napkin, flew back 
a step or two, bowed three several times towards the bread ; 
then he drew nigh again, opened the napkin, and bowed 
as before. 

Next, he laid his hand on the cup, which had a cover 
upon it, and was filled with wine. He let go the cup, fell 
back, and bowed thrice towaid it. He approached again; 
and lifting up the cover, peeped into the cup. Seeing the 
wine, he let fall the cover, started back, and bowed as 
before. Then he received the sacrament, and gave it to 
others. And many prayers being said, the solemnity of 
the consecration ended. The walls and floor and roof of 
the fabric were then supposed to be sufficiently holy.' 

Orders were given and rigorously insisted on, that the 
communion-table should be removed fiom the middle of 
the area, where it hitherto stood in all churches, except in 
cathedrals.'" It was placed at the east end, railed in, and 
denominated an Altar ; as the clergyman who officiated 
received commonly the appellation of Priest. It is not 
easy to imagine the discontents excited by this innovation, 
and the suspicions which it gave nse to. 

The kneeling at the altar, and the using of copes, a spe- 
cies of embroidered vestment, in administering the sacra- 
ment, were also known to be gredt objects of scandal, as 
being popish practices; but the opposition rather increased 
than abated the zeal of the prelate for the introduction of 
these habits and ceremonies. 

All kinds of ornament, especially pictures, were neces- 
sary for supporting that mechanical devotion, which was 
purposed to be raised in this model of religion : but as 
these had been so much employed by the church of Rome, 
and had given rise to so much superstition, or what the 
puritans railed idolatry ; it was impossible to introduce 
them into English churches, without exciting general 
murmurs and complaints. But Laud, possessed of pre- 
sent authority, persisted in his purpose, and made several 
attempts towards acquiring these ornaments. Some of 
the pictures introduced by him were also found, upon in- 
quiry, to be the very same that might be met with in tlie 
mass-book. The crucifix too, that eternal consola'ion of 
all pious catholics, and terror of all sound protestants, wqs 
not forgotten on this occasion." 

It was much remarked, that Sherfield, the recorder of 
Salisbury, was tried in the star-chamber, for having jiroken, 
contrary to the Bishop of Salisbury’s express injunctions, 
a painted window of St. Edmond's church in that city . 
He boasted that he had destroyed these monuments of 
idolatry : but for this effort of his zeal, he was fined 500 
pounds, removed from his office, condemned to make a 
public acknowledgment, and be bound to his good be- 
haviour." 

Not only such of the clergy as neglected to obseiwe 
every ceremony, were suspended and deprived by the high 
commission court : oaths were, by many of the bishops, 
imposed on the churchwardens ; and they were sworn to 
inform against any one who acted contrary to the ecclesi- 
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;istical canons.P Such a measure, thoui'h practised during 
the leign of Elizabeth, gave much offence; as lesembling 
too neaily the practice of tlie Romtsli impiisition. 

To shov/ the gi eater alienation from the cliurches re- 
formed after the presbyterian model, Laud advised that 
tlie discipline and worship of the church should be im- 
posed on the English regiments and trading companies 
abroad.n All foreigners of the Dutch and Walloon con- 
gregations were commanded to attend the esi.iblished 
church ; and indulgence was granted to none after the 
children of the first denizens.'' Sciidamoie, loo, the king’s 
ambassador at I’aiis, had orders to uithdiaw himself from 
the comiimiiion of the hugonots. Even men of sense were 
apt to blame this conduct, not only because it gave offence 
in England, but because, in foreign countries, it lost the 
crown the advantage of being considered as the head and 
suppoit of the Reformation.* 

On iirotence of pacifying disputes, oiders were issued 
from the council, forbidding on both sides all preaching 
and piinting withrcgaid to the controveited pointsof pre- 
destination and free-will. But it was complained of, and 
probablv with reason, that the impartiality was altogether 
confined to the orders, and that the execution of them was 
only meant against the Calvinists. 

-In return for Charles’s indulgence towards the church. 
Laud and his followers took care to magnify, on every 
occasion, the regal authority, and to treat with the utmost 
disdain or detestation, all puritanical pretensions to a free 
and independent constitution. But while these prelates 
were so liberal in raising the crown at the expense of pub- 
lic liberty, they made no scruple of encroaching themselves 
on the royal rights the most incontestable ; in order to 
exalt the hierarchy, and procure to thetr own order domi- 
nion and independence. All the doctrines which the 
Romish church had borrowed from some of the fathers, 
and which freed the spiritual from subordination to the 
civil power, were now adopted by the church of England, 
and interwoven with her political and religious tenets. A 
divine and apostolical charter was insisted on, preferably 
to a legal and parliamentary one.' The sacerdotal charac- 
ter was magnified as sacrcci and indefeasible: all right to 
spiritual authority, or even to private judgment in spiritual 
subjects, was refused to prof.inc l.iymen : ecclesiastical 
courts were held by the bishops in their own name, with- 
out any notice taken of the king’s authority : and Charles, 
though extremely jealous of every claim in popular assem- 
blies, seemed rather to encourage than repress those en- 
croachments of his clergy. Having fell many sensible 
inconveniences from the independent spirit of pailiamcnts, 
he attached himself entirely to those who professed a de- 
voted obedience to his crown and person ; nor did ho fore- 
see that the ecclesiastical power which be exalted, not 
admitting of any precise boundary, might in time become 
inoio dangerous to public peace, and no less fatal to royal 
prerogative than the other. 

So early as the coronation, Laud was the person, accord- 
ing to general opinion, that introduced a novelty, which, 
though ovci looked by Cliarles, made a deep impression on 
many of the bye-standers. After the usual ceremonies, 
these words were recited to the king; “ Stand and hold 
fast, from henceforth, the place to which you have been 
heir by the succession of your forefathers, being now de- 
livered to you by the autliority of Almighty God, and by 
the hands of us and all the bishops and servants of God. 
And as you see the clergy to come neaier the altar than 
others, so remember that, in all places convenient, you give 
them gi cater honour ; that the Mediator of God and man 
may establish you on the kingly throne, to be a mediator 
betwixt the clergy and the laity ; and that you may reign 
for ever with Jesus Christ, the King of kings, and Lord of 
lords. ”u 

Tlie principles which e.xalted pierogativeweie not enter- 
tained by the king, merely as soft and agreeable to his 
royal ears : they were also put in practice during the time 
that he ruled without parliaments. Though frugal and 
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regular in his expense, he wanted money for the support 
of government ; and he levied it either by the revival of 
obsolete laws, or by violations, some more open, some 
more disguised, of the privileges of the nation. 'Though 
huiiiarie and gentle in his temper, he gave way to a few 
seventies in the star-chamber and high commission, which 
seemed necessary, in order to support the present mode of 
administration, and repress the rising spirit of liberty 
throughout the kingdom. Under these two heads may be 
reduced all the remarkable transactions of this reign, during 
some years : for, m peaceable and prosperous times, where 
a neutrality in foreign affairs is obseived, scarcely any thing 
is remarkable, but what is, in some degree, blamed, or 
blamable. And, lest the hope of relief or protection from 
parliament might encourage opposition, Charles issued a 
proclamation, m which he declared, “ That whereas, for 
several ill ends, the calling again of a parliament is di- 
vulged ; though his majesty has sliowm, by frequent meet- 
ings with his people, his love to the use of parliaments : yet 
the late abuse having, for tlie present, driven him unwill- 
ingly out of that course; he will account it presumption 
for any one to prescribe to him any time for the calling of 
that assembly.’ " This was generally construed as a de- 
claration, that during this reign no more parliaments were 
intended to be summoned." And every measure of the 
king’s confirmed a suspicion, so disagreeable to the gene- 
rality of the people. 

Tonnage and poundage continued to be inecular leues 
levied by the royal authority alone. The for- <>* money, 
mer additional impositions were still exacted. Even new 
impositions were laid on several kinds of merchandise.)' 

The custom-house officers received orders from the 
council to enter into any house, warehouse, or cellar ; to 
search any trunk or chest ; and to break any bulk what- 
ever ; in default of the payment of customs." 

In order to e.xercise tiie militia, and to keep them in . 
good Older, each county, by an edict of the council, was 
assessed in a certain sum, for maintaining a muster-master, 
appointed for that service." 

Compositions were openly made with lecusants, and the 
popish religion became a regular part of the revenue. Tins 
was all the persecution winch it underwent during the 
reign of Charles.*' 

A commission was granted for compounding with such 
as were possessed of crown lands upon defective titles ; 
and on this pretence, some money was e.xacted from the 
])eople.v 

There was a law of Edward II.'' that whoever was pos- 
sessed of twenty pounds a year in land, should be obliged, 
when summoned, to appear and receive the order of knight- 
hood. Twenty pounds, at that time, partly by the change 
of denomination, partly by that in the value of money, 
were equivalent to 200 in the seventeenth century ; and it 
seemed just, that the king should not strictly insist on the 
letter of the law, and oblige people of so small revenue to 
accept of that expensive honour. Edward VI." and Queen 
Elizabeth,f who had both of them made use of this expe- 
dient for raising money, had summoned only those who 
were possessed of forty pounds a year and upwards to re- 
ceive knighthood, or compound for their neglect; and 
Charles imitated their example, in granting the same in- 
dulgence. Commissioners were appointed for fixing the 
rates of composition ; and instructions were given to these 
commissioners, not to accept of a less sum than would 
have been duo by the party, upon a tax of three subsidies 
and a half? Nothing proves more plainly how ill-dis- 
posed the people were to the measuies of the crown, than 
to observe, that they loudly complained of an expedient, 
founded on positive statute, and warranted by such recent 
precedents. The law was pretended to be obsolete ; though 
only one reign had intervened since the last execution of it. 

B.irnanl, lecturer of St. Sepulchre’s, Lon- - • 

don, used this expression in his prayer before sia'r'ch.'mber* 
sermon ; Lord, open the ei/cs of the giicen’s vo'"- 

majestp, that she map see Jesas Christ, whom 
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hhc has pierced with her ivjidelity, superstition, and idolatry. 
He ^\as questioned in the high-commission court, for this 
insult on the queen ; but, upon his submission, dismissed.'* 
Leighton, who had written libels against the king, the 
queen, the bishops, and the whole administration, was 
condemned by a very severe, if not a cruel, sentence ; but 
the e.xecution of it was suspended for some time, in expec- 
tation of his submission.* All the seventies, indeed, of 
this reign, were exercised against those who triumphed in 
their suflermgs, who courted persecution, and braved 
authority : and, on that account, their iiunishment may be 
deemed the more just, but the less prudent. To nave 
neglected them entirely, had it been consistent with order 
and public safety, had been the wisest measure that could 
have been embraced; as perhaps it had been the most 
severe punishment that could have been inflicted on these 
zealots. 


A D 1631 . gratify the clergy with a mag- 

nificent fabric, subscriptions were set on foot, 

for repairing and rebuilding St. Paul’s ; and the king, by 
his countenance and example, encouraged this laudable un- 
dertakmg.i* By order of the privy council, St. Gregory’s 
church was removed, as an impediment to the project of 
extending and beautifying the cathedral. Some houses 
and shops, likewise, were pulled down, and compensation 
was made to the owners.' As there was no immediate 
prospect of assembling a parliament, such acts of power in 
the king became necessary ; and in no former age would 
the people have entertained any scruple with regard to them. 
It must be remarked, that the puritans were extremely 
averse to the raising of this ornament to the capital. It 
savoured, as they pietended, of popish superstition. 

A stamp duty was imposed on cards ; a new tax, which, 
of Itself, was liable to no objection ; but appeared of dan- 
when considered as arbitrary and 

Monopolies were revived; an oppressive method of 
levying money, being unlimited, as well as destructive of 
industry. The last parliament of James, which abolished 
monopolies, had left an equitable exception in favour of 
new inventions ; and on pretence of these, and of erectintr 
new companies and corporations, was this grievance not? 
renewed. The manufacture of soap was given to a com- 
pany who paid a sum for their patent." Leather, salt, and 
many other commodities, even down to linen rags, were 
put under restrictions. 

It is affirmed by Clarendon, that so little benefit was 
reaped fiom these projects, that of 200,000 pounds thereby 
levied on the people, scarcely 1500 came into the kings 
coflbrs. Though we ought not to suspect the noble liisto- 
nan of exaggerations to the disadvantage of Charles’s mea- 
sures; this fact, it must be owned, appears somewhat 
incredible. The same author adds, that the king’s intention 
was to teach his subjects how unthrifty a thing it was to 
refuse reasonable supplies to the crown. An imprudent 
project! to offend a whole nation, under the view of 
imnishment; and to hope, by acts of violence, to break 
their refractory spints, without being possessed of any force 
to prevent resistance. 

A. D. 1632. council of York had been first erected, 

T 7 TTT • ® rebellion, by a patent from Henry 

yilL without any authority of parliament ; and this exer- 
cise of power, like many others, was indulged to that ar- 
bitrary monarch. This council had long acted chiefly as a 
crirnmal court ; but, besides some innovations introduced 
by James, Charles thought proper, some time after Went- 
worth ivas made president, to extend its powers, and to give 
It a large cm) jurisdiction, and that in some respects dis- 
cretionary." It is not improbable that the king’s intention 
was only to prevent inconveniences, which arose from the 
bnnpng of every cause, from the most distant parts of the 
kingdom, into Westminster-hall : but the consequence, in 
the mean time, of this measure, was the putting of all the 
northern counties out of the protection of ordinary law and 
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subjecting them to an authority somewhat arbitraiy Some 
irr^ular acts of that council were, this year, complained of r 

The court of star-chamber extended its au- 
thority ; and it was matter of complaint, that 
it encroached upon the jurisdiction of the other courts • 
imposing heavy fines and inflicting severe punishment be- 
yond the usual course of justice. Sir David Foulis’was 
fined 5000 pounds, chiefly because he had dissuaded a 
friend from compounding with the commissioners of 
knighthood .<! 

Prynne, a barrister of Lincoln’s-Inn, had wntten an enor- 
mous quarto of a thousand pages, which he called Histrio- 
Mastyx.' Its professed purpose was to decry stage-plajs, 
comedies, interludes, music, dancing; but the author like- 
wise took occasion to declaim against hunting, public festi- 
vals, Christmas-keeping, bonfires, and maypoles. His zeal 
against all these levities, he says, was first moved by ob- 
serving, that plays sold better tlian the choicest sermons, 
and that they were frequently printed on finer paper than 
the Bible itself. Besides, that the players were often pa- 
pists, and desperately wicked ; the play-houses, he affirms, 
are Satan’s chapels, the play-haunters little better than in- 
carnate devils; and so many steps in a dance, so many 
paces to hell. The chief crime of Nero he represents to 
have been, his frequenting and acting of plays ; and those, 
who nobly conspired his death, were principally moved to 
It, as he affirms, by their indignation at that enormity. The 
rest of his thousand pages is of a like strain. HeTiad ob- 
tained a licence from Archbishop Abbot’s chaplain; yet 
was he indicted m the star-chamber as a libeller. It was 
thought somewhat hard, that general invectives against 
plays should be interpreted into satires against the king and 
queen, merely because they frequented these amusements, 
and because the queen sometimes acted a part in pastorals 
and interludes, which weie represented at court. The au- 
thor, It must be owned, had, in plainer terms, blamed the 
hierarchy, the ceremonies, the innovations m religious wor- 
ship, and the new superstitions, introduced by Laud ; r and 
this, probably, together with the obstinacy and petulance 
of Ins behaviour before the star-chamber, was the reason 
why his sentence was so severe. He was condemned to be 
put from the bar ; to stand on the pillory in two places 
Westminster and Cheajiside; to lose both his ears, one in 
each place ; to pay 5000 pounds fine to the king ; and to 
be imprisoned during life.® 

This same Prynne was a great hero among the puritans ; 
and it was chiefly with a view of mortifying that sect, that, 
though of an honourable profession, he was condemned by 
the star-chamber to so ignominious a punishment. The 
thorough-paced puritans were distinguishable by the sour- 
ness and austerity of their manners, and by their aversion 
to all pleasure and society.® To inspire them with better 
humour was certainly, both for their oivn sake and that ot 
the public, a laudable intention in the court; but whether 
pillories, fines, and prisons, were proper expedients for that 
purpose, may admit of some question. 

Another expedient which the king tried, m order to in- 
fuse cheerfulness into the national devotion, was not much 
more successful. He renewed his father’s edict forallou- 
mg sports and recreations on Sunday to such as attended 
public vyorship; and he ordered his' proclamation for that 
purpose to be publicly read by the clergy after divine ser- 
vice." Those who were puritanically affected ’refused obe- 
dience, and were punished by suspension or deprivation. 
The differences between the sects were before sufficiently 
great ; nor was it necessary to. widen them further by these 
inventions. 

Some encouragement and protection, which the king and 
the bishops gave to wakes, church-ales, bride-ales, and 
otner cheerful festivals of the common people, were tlie ob- 
jects of like scandal to the puritans.*® 

This year Charles made a journey to Scot- 
land, attended by the court, in order to hold 
a parliament there, and to pass through the ceremony of 
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been a Puritan : and so he saith in his Index, Kush, \ol.ii n o 23 
s Kush. vol. 11 . p. 220 . 221 , &c. t Dugdale, p. 2 
u Hush. vol. 11 . p. 193. 459. Whitlocke. p. 1C, 17. Tranklyn, p. 437. 
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his coronation. The nobility and gentry of both kingdoms 
rivalled each other, in expressing all duty and respect to the 
king, and m showing mutual friendship and regard to each 
other. No one could have suspected, from exterior ap- 
pearances, that such dreadful scenes were approaching. 

One chief article of business (for it deserves the name) 
which the king transacted iii this parliament, was, besides 
obtaining some supply, to procure authority for ordering the 
habits of clergymen.* The act did not pass without oppo- 
sition and difficulty The dreadful surplice was before 
men’s eyes ; and they apprehended, with some reason, that 
under sanction of this law, it would soon be introduced 
among tlieiii. Though the king believed that his preroga- 
tive entitled Iiim to a power, iii general, of directing what- 
ever belongs to the exterioi government of the church, this 
was deemed a matter of too great importance to be ordered 
without the sanction of a particular statute. 

Immediately after the king’s return to England, he 
heard of Archbishop Abbot’s death : and, without delay, 
he conferred that dignity on his favourite. Laud ; who, by 
this accession of authority, was now enabled to maintain 
ecclesiastical discipline with greater rigour, and to aggra- 
vate the general discontent in the nation. 

Laud obtained the bishopric of London for his friend 
Juxon ; and, about a year after the death of Sir Richard 
Weston, created Earl of Portland, had interest enough to 
engage the king to make that prelate high treasurer. Juxon 
was a person of great integrity, mildness, and humanity, 
and endued with a good understandmg.y Yet did this 
last jiromotion give general offence. IIis birth and cha- 
racter were deemed too obscure for a man raised to one 
of the highest offices of the crown. And the clergy, it 
was thought, were already too much elated by former in- 
stances of the king’s attachment to them, and needed not 
tins further encouragement to assume dominion over the 
laity.' Tlie puritans, likewise, were much dissatisfied 
with Juxon, notwithstanding his eminent virtues, because 
he was a lover of profane field-sports, and hunting. 

A.n. ifisi. Sliip-monev was now introduced. The 
ship-monc>. first writs of this kind had been directed to 
sea-port towns only : but ship-monev was at this time 
levied on the whole kingdom ; and e.ich county w.as rated 
at a particular sum, which was afterwards assessed upon 
individuals.' The amount of the whole tax was verv 
moderate, little exceeding 200,000 pounds ; it was levied 
upon the people with equality : the money was entirely 
expended on the navy, to the great honour and advantage 
of the kingdom : as England liad no military force, xvliile 
all the other powers of Europe xvere strongly armed, a 
fleet seemed absolutely necessary for her security : and it 
was obvious that a navy must be built and equipped at 
leisure, during peace ; nor could it possibly be fitted out 
on a sudden emergence, when the danger became urgent : 
yet all these considerations could not reconcile the people 
to the imposition. It was entirely arbitrary: by the same 
right any other tax might be imposed : and men thought 
a powerful fleet, though very desirable both for the credit 
and safety of the kingdom, but an unequal recompence 
for their liberties, winch, they apprehended, were thus 
sacrificed to the obtaining of it. 

England, it must be owned, was, in this respect, un- 
happy 111 Its present situation, that the king had enter- 
taineil a very different idea of the constitution, from that 
which begm in general to prevail among his subjects. 
He did not regard national privileges as so sacred and 
inviolable, that nothing but the most extreme necessity 
could justify an infringement of them. He considered 
himself ns the supreme magistrate, to whose care Heaven, 
by Ins birthright, had committed his people, whose duty 
It was to provide for their security and happiness, and 


who was vested with ample discretionary powers for that 
salutary purpose. If the observance of ancient laws 
customs was consistent with the present convenience of 
government, he thought himself obliged to comply with 
that rule; as the easiest, the safest, and what procured the 
most prompt and willing obedience. But when a change 
of circumstances, especially if derived from the obstinacy 
of the people, required a new plan of administration, 
national privileges, he thought, must yield to suprenie 
power; nor could any order of the state oppose any j^'pht 
to the will of the sovereign, directed to the good of the 
public.b That these principles of government xyere de- 
rived from the uniform tenor of the English laws, it would 
be rash to affirm. The fluctuating nature of the constitu- 
tion, the impatient humour of the people, and the variety 
of events, bad, no doubt, m different ages, produced ex- 
ceptions and contradictions. These observations alone 
may be established on both sides, that the appearances 
xvere sufficiently strong in favour of the king to apologize 
for his following such maxims ; and that public liberty 
must be so precarious under this exorbitant prerogative, 
as to render an opposition not only excusable, but laud- 
able, in the people.' 

Some laws had been enacted during the reign of Henry 
VII. against depopulation, or the converting of arable 
lands into pasture. By a decree of the star-chamber. Sir 
Anthony Roper was fined 4000 pounds for an offence of 
that nature.'* This severe sentence was intended to ter- 
rify others into composition ; and above 30,000 pounds 
were levied by that expedient.' Like compositions, or, 
in default of them, heavy fines, were required tor encroach- 
ments on tlie king’s forests ; whose bounds, by decrees 
deemed arbitrary, were extended much beyond what was 
usual.* 'The bounds of one forest, that ol Rockingham, 
were increased from six miles to sixty.s The same re- 
fractory humour, which made the people refuse to the king 
voluntary supplies, disposed them with better reason to 
murmur against these irregular methods of taxation. 

Morley was fined 10,000 pounds for reviling, challeng- 
ing, and striking, in the court of Whitehall, Sir George 
Theobald, one of the king’s seiwants.’' This fine was 
thought exorbitant; but whether it was compounded, as 
was usual in fines imoosed by the star-chamber, we are 
not informed. 

Allison had reported, that the Archbishop of 1 ork had 
incurred the king’s displeasure, by asking a limited toler- 
ation for the catholics, and an allowance to build some 
churches for the exercise of their religion. For this 
slander against the archbishop, he was condemned in the 
star-chamber to be fined 1000 pounds, to be cornmitted 
to prison, to be bound to his good behaviour during life, 
to be whipped, and to be set on the pillory, at Westmin- 
ster, and in three other towns in England. Robins, who 
had been an accomplice in the guilt, was condemned by a 
sentence equally severe.' Such events are rather to be 
considered as rare and detached incidents, collected by 
the severe scrutiny of historians, than as proofs of the pre- 
vailing genius of the king’s administration, which seems 
to have been more gentle and equitable than that of most 
of his predecessors: there were, on the whole, only five 
or six such instances of rigour during the course of fifteen 
years, which elapsed before the meeting of the long par- 
liament. And It is also certain, that scandal against the 
great, though seldom prosecuted at present, is however, in 
the eye of the law, a great crime, and subjects the offender 
to very heavy penalties. 

There are other instances of the high respect paid to 
the nobility and to the great in that age; when the powers 
of monarchy, though disputed, still maintained themselves 
in their pristine vigour. Clarendon*' tells us a pleasant 


X Hush. \ol. II. p. las. y Wlullocke, p. 21. Clarendon, vol. i. p. 99. 
z (’larendon, \ol. 1 . p. 97. Mn>,p. 2.1. . 

a Husinrorth, vol. II. p. 257 , 25)1. &c. hlliid.vol iv. p. 515. 519. 
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sent. yet if the PhiUsttnes come, that is, if any just or important occasion 
do arise. It cannot hold or restrain tlie prerogative ; it will he as thread, 
and broken as easy as the bonds of I he kmp s prerogalives are 

the sun beams of tlie crown, and as inseparable from it as the sun-beanis 
from the sun : tlie king’s crown must betaken from him, oamjen r hair 
niusl be cut off, before bis courage can be any jot abated. Ilcncc it is, 
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incident to this purpose : a waterman belonging to a man 
of quality, having a squabble with a citizen about his 
fare, showed his badge, the crest of his master, which 
happened to be a swan ; and thence insisted on better 
treatment from the citizen. But the other replied care- 
lessly, that he did not trouble his head about that goose. 
For this offence he was summoned before the marshal’s 
court; was fined, as having opprohriously defamed the 
nobleman’s crest, by calling the swan a goose ; and was 
in effect reduced to oeggary. 

Sir Richard Granvile had thought himself ill used by 
the Earl of Suffolk in a law suit; and he was accused 
before the star-chamber of having said of that nobleman 
that he was a base lord. The evidence against him was 
somewhat lame ; yet, for this slight offence, insufficiently 
proved, he w.is condemned to pay a fine of 8000 pounds; 
one half to the earl, the other to the king.' 

Sir George Markham, following a chace where Lord 
Darcy’s huntsman was exercising his hounds, kept closer 
to the dogs than was thought proper by the huntsman, 
who, besides other rudeness, gave him foul language, 
which Sir George returned with a stroke of his whip. 
The fellow threatened to complain to his master: the 
knight replied, if his master should justify such insolence, 
he would serve him in the same manner, or words to that 
effect. Sir George was summoned before the star-cliam- 
ber, and fined 10,000 pounds. So fine a thing was it in 
those days to be a lord! — A natuial reflection of Lord Lans- 
down’s m relating this incident.™ The people, in vindi- 
cating their liberties from the authority of the crown, threw 
off also the yoke of the nobility. It is proper to remark, 
that this last incident happened early in the reign of 
James. The present practice of the star-chamber w.as far 
from being an innovation; though the present dispositions 
of the people made them repine more at this servitude. 

A D 1635 Charles had imitated the example of Eliza- 
■ ■ ■ beth and James, and had issued proclama- 

tions forbidding the landed gentlemen and the nobility to 
live idly in London, and ordering them to retire to tneir 
country seats." For disobedience to this edict, many were 
indicted by the attorney-general, and were fined in the star- 
chamber." This occasioned discontents ; and the sentences 
were complained of as illegal. But if proclamations Iiad au- 
thority, of which nobody pretende'd to doubt, must they not 
be put in execution ? In no instance, I must confess, does 
it more evidently appeal-, what confused and uncertain ideas 
were, during that age, entertained concerning the English 
constitution. 

Ray, having exported fuller’s earth, contrary to the king’s 
proclamation, was, besides the pillory, condemned in the 
star-chamber to a fine of 2000 pounds.'’ Like fines were 
levied on Terry, Eman, and others, for disobeying a pro- 
clamation which forbade the exportation of gold.a In older 
to account for the subsequent convulsions, even tliese in- 
cidents are not to be overlooked, as frivolous or contemp- 
tible. Such severities were aftenvards magnified into the 
greatest enormities. 

Jliere lemains a proclamation of this year, prohibiting 
hackney coaches from standing in the street." We are 
told, that there were not above twenty coaches of that kind 
in London. Tliere are, at present, near eight hundred. 

A D 1036 effects of ship-money began now to ap- 

pear. A formidable fleet of sixty sail, the 
greatest that England had ever known, was equipped 
under the Earl of Northumberland, who had orders to at- 
tack the hernng busses of the Dutch, whicli fished in 
what were called the British seas. Tlie Dutch were con- 
tent to pay 30,000 pounds for a licence during this year. 
They openly denied, however, tlie claim of dominion in 
the seas beyond the friths, bays, and shores ; and it may 
be questioned, whether the laws of nations warrant any 
further pretensions. 

This year the king sent a squadron against Salle; and 
with the assistance of the Emperor of!Morocco, destroyed 

I T/jrd Lansdown, p. 514. 

m Lord lansdown, p. 515. This sfory is fold differenlly in Hobart's 
Heporls, ICO. It tlieie appears, that IMaikham was imed only 500 
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that receptacle of pirates, by whom the English commerce, 
and even the English coasts, had long been infested. 

Burton, a divine, and Bastwick, a physi- 
cian, were tried in the star-chamber for sedi- 
tious and schismatic libels, and were condemned to the 
same punishment that had been inflicted on Prynne. 
Prynne himself was tried for a new offence ; and, together 
with another fine of 5000 pounds, was condemned to lose 
what remained of his ears. Besides that these writers had 
attacked with great severity, and even an intemperate zeal, 
the ceremonies, rites, and government of the cliurch ; the 
very answers which they gave in to the court xyere so full 
of contumacy and of invectives against the prelates, that 
no lawyer could be prevailed on to sign them.® The 
rigours, however, which they underwent, being so un- 
worthy men of their profession, gave general offence ; and 
the patience, or rather alacrity, with which thev suffered, 
increased still further the indignation of the public.' The 
severity of the star-chamber, which was generally ascribed 
to Laud’s passionate disposition, was, perhaps, in itself 
somewhat blamable; hut will naturally to us appear enor- 
mous, who enjoy, in the utmost latitude, that liberty of 
the press, which is esteemed so necessary in every monar- 
chy confined by strict legal limitations. But as these 
limitations were not regularly fixed during the age of 
Charles, nor at any time before ; so was this liberty totally 
unknown, and was generally deemed, as well as religious 
toleration, incompatible with all good government. No 
age or nation, among the moderns, had ever set an exam- 
ple of such an indulgence : and it seems unreasonable to 
judge of the measures embraced during one period, by the 
maxims which prevail in another. 

Burton, in his book where he complained of innova- 
tions, mentioned among otliers, that a certain Wednesday 
had been appointed for a fast, and that the fast was ordered 
to be celebrated without any sermons." The intention, as 
he pretended, of that novelty was, bv the example of a 
fast without sermons, to suppress all the Wednesdays’ 
lectures in London. It is observable, that the church of 
Rome and that of England, being both of them lovers of 
form and ceremony and order, are more friends to prayer 
than preaching ; while the puritanical sectaries, who find 
that the latter method of address, being directed to a 
numerous audience present and visible, is more inflaming 
and animating, have always regarded it as the chief part of 
divine service. Such circumstances, though minute, it 
may not be improper to transmit to posterity ; that those, 
who aie curious of tracing tlie his'ory of the human mind, 
mav remark how far its several singularities coincide in 
different ages. 

Certain zealots had erected themselves into a society for 
buying in of impropriations, and transferring them to tlie 
church : and great sums of monev had been bequeathed to 
the society for these purposes. But it was soon observed, 
that the only use which they made of their funds, was to 
establish lecturers in all the considerable churches ; men, 
who, without being subjected to episcopal authority, em- 
jiloyed themselves entirely in jireachingand spreading the 
fire of Puritanism. Laud took care, by a decree which 
was passed in the court of exchequer, and uliich was 
much complained of, to abolish this society, and to stop 
their progress." It was, however, still observed, that 
throughout England the lecturers were all of them puri- 
tanically affected ; and from them the clergymen, who 
contented themselves with reading prayers and homilies 
to the people, commonly received the reproachful appella- 
tion of dumb dogs. 

The puritans, restrained in England, shipjied themselves 
off for America, and laid there the foundations of a govern- 
ment which possessed all the liberty, both civil and reli- 
gious, of which they found themselves bereaved in tlieir 
native country. But their enemies, unwilling that they 
should any wliere enjoy ease and contentment, and dread- 
ing perhaps the dangerous consequences of so disaffected a 
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colony, prevailed on the king to issue a proclamation, de- 
barring these devotees access even into these inhospitable 
deserts.^ Eight ships, lying in the Thames, and ready to 
sail, were detained by order of the council ; and in these 
were embarked Sir Arthur Ilazelrig, John Ilambden, John 
Pym, and Oliier Cromwell,^ nho had lesolvcd for ever to 
abandon their native country, and fly to the other extie- 
mity of the globe ; where they might enjoy lectures and 
discourses of aiiv length or form which jilcased them. 
The king had afterwards full leisure to repent tins e.xer- 
cise of his authority. 

Tlie Bi.shop of Norwich, by rigorously insisting on uni- 
formity, had banished many industrious tradesmen from 
that city, and chased them into Holland.^ The Dutch 
began to be more intent on commerce than on orthodoxy ; 
and tliought that the knowledge of useful arts and obedi- 
ence to the laws formed a good citizen ; though attended 
with errors in subjects where it is not allowable forhuman 
nature to expect any positive truth or certainty. 

Complaints about tins time were made, that the petition 
of right was, in some instances, violated, and that, upon a 
commitment by the king and council, bail or releasement 
had been refused to Jennings, Pargiter, and Danvers.® 

Williams, Bishop of Lincoln, a man of spirit and learn- 
ing, a popular prelate, and who had been lord-keeper, was 
fined 10,000 pounds by the star-chamber, committed to 
the Tower during the king’s jileasure, and suspended 
from his office. This severe sentence was founded on 
frivolous pretences, and was more ascribed to Laud’s ven- 
geance, than to any guilt of the bishop.i* Laud, however, 
had owed his first promotion to the good offices of that 
prelate with King James. But so implacable was the 
naughty primate, that he raised up a new prosecution 
against Williams, on the strangest pretence imaginable. 
In order to levy the fine above mentioned, some offieeis 
had been sent to seize all the furniture and books of his 
episcopal palace of Lincoln ; and in rummaging the house, 
they founa in a corner some neglected letters, which had 
been thrown by as useless. These letters were written by 
one Osbaldistone, a schoolmaster, and were directed to 
Mhlhams. Mention was there made of a Utile great man ; 
and in another passage, the same person was denominated 
a little urchin. By inferences and constructions, these 
epithets were applied to Laud ; and on no better founda- 
tion was Williams tried anew, as having received scandal- 
ous letters, and not discovering that private correspond- 
ence. For this offence another fine of 8000 pounds was 
levied on him : Osbaldistone was likewise brought to trial, 
and condemned to pay a fine of 5000 pounds, and to have 
his ears nailed to the pillory before his own school. He 
saved himself by flignt ; and left a note in his study, 
wherein he said, “ That he was gone beyond Canter- 
bury.”® 

These prosecutions of Williams seem to have been the 
most iniquitous measure pursued by the court during the 
time that the use of parliaments was suspended. Williams 
had been indebted for all his fortune to the favour of 
James ; but having quarrelled, first with Buckingham, 
then with Laud, he threw himself into the country party ; 
and with great firmness and vigour opposed all the mea- 
sures of the king. A creature of the court to become its 
obstinate enemy, a bishop to countenance puritans ; these 
circumstances excited indignation, and engaged the 
ministers in those secure measures. Not to mention what 
some writers relate, that, before the sentence was pro- 
nounced against him, Williams was offered a pardon upon 
his submission, which he refused to make. The court 
was apt to think, that so refractory a spirit must by any 
expedient be broken and subdued. 

In a former trial which Williams underwent,'' (for these 
were not the first,) there was mentioned, in court, a story 
which, as it discovers the genius of parties, maybe worth 
lelating. Sir John Lambc urging him to prosecute the 
jiuritans, the prelate asked, what sort of people these same 
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puritans were I Sir John replied, “that to tlie world they 
seemed to be such as would not swear, whore, or be 
drunk ; but they would lie, cozen, and deceive : tliat tliey 
would frequently hear two sermons a-day, and repeat 
them too, and that sometimes they would fast all day 
long.” Tlie character must be conceived to be satirical ; 
yet It may be allowed, that that sect was more averse to 
such inegiilarities as proceed from the excess of gaiety and 
pleasure, than to those enormities which are the most de- 
structive of society. The former were opposite to the very 
genius and spirit of their religion ; the latter were only a 
transgression of its precepts : and it was not difficult for a 
gloomy enthusiast to convince himself, that a strict ob- 
servance of the one would atone for any violation of the 
other. 

In 1632, the treasurer, Portland, had insisted with the 
vintners, that they should submit to a tax of a penny a 
quart upon all the wine which they retailed. But they 
rejected the demand. In order to punish them, a decree 
suddenly, without much inquiry or examination, passed 
in the star-chamber, piohibiting them to sell or dress 
victuals in tlieir houses.'^ Two years after they were ques- 
tioned for the breach of this decree ; and in order to avoid 
punishment, they agreed to lend the king six thousand 
pounds. Being threatened, during the subsequent years, 
with fines and prosecutions, they at last compounded the 
matter, and submitted to pay half of that duty which was 
at first demanded of tliem.f ’ It required little foresight to 
perceive that the king’s right of issuing proclamations 
must, if prosecuted, draw on a power of taxation. 

Lilbume was accused before the star-chamber of pub- 
lishing and dispersing seditions pamphlets. He was 
ordered to be examined ; but refused to take the oath usual 
in that court, tliat he would answer interrogatories, even 
though they might lead him to accuse himself. For tins 
contempt, as it was interpreted, he was condemned to be 
whipped, pilloried, and imprisoned. While he was whip- 
ped at the cart, and stood on the pillory, he harangued the 
jiopulace, and declaimed violently against the tyranny of 
bishops. From his pockets also lie scattered pamphlets, 
said to be seditious; because they attacked the hierarchy. 
’The star-chamber, which was sitting at that very time, 
ordered him immediately to be gagged. He ceased not, 
however, though both gagged and pilloried, to stamp with 
his foot and gesticulate, in order to show the people, that, 
if he had it in his power, he would still harangue them. 
This behaviour gave fresh provocation to the star-cliamber ; 
and they condemned him to be imprisoned in a dungeon, 
and to be loaded with irons.E It was found difficult to 
break the spirits of men who placed both their honour and 
their conscience m suffering. 

Tlie jealousy of the churcli appeared in another instance 
less tragical. Archy, the king’s fool, who bv ids office 
had the privilege of jesting on his master, and the whole 
court, happened unluckily to try his wit upon Land, who 
was too sacred a person to be played with. News having 
arrived from Scotland of the first commotions excited by 
the liturgv, Archy, seeing the primate pass by, called to 
him, Who’s fool now, mij lord? For this offence Archy 
was ordered, by sentence of the council, to have his coat 
pulled over Ills bead, and to be dismissed the king’s 
service.!' 

Here is another instance of that rigorous subjection in 
which all men were held by Laud. Some young gentle- 
men of Lincoln’s-inn, lieated by their cups, having drank 
confusion to the archbishop, were, at his instigation, cited 
before tlie star-chamber. They applied to the Earl of 
Dorset for protection. Who bears luitness against you? 
said Dorset. One of the drawers, they said. Where did 
he stand, when you were supposed to drink this health ? sub- 
joined the eari. lie was at the door, tiiey replied, going 
out of the room. Tush ! lie cried, the drawer was 7»istul;e7i : 
You d/unk C071 fusion to the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
e/te//iics ; and thcfclloxu loas gone bfo7'c you pronoxmeed the 
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hit word. Thib hint supplied the youn;; gentlemen with 
a new method of defence : and being advised by Dorset 
to behave with great humility and great submission to the 
primate; the modesty of their carriage, the ingenuity of 
their apology, with the patronage of that noble lord, saved 
them from any severer punishment than a reproof and ad- 
monition, with vhich they were dismissed.' 

■Inal of This year John Ilambden acquired, by 
liambdin. Spirit and courage, universal popularity 
throughout the nation, and has merited great renown with 
posterity, for the bold stand which he made in defence of 
the laws and liberties of Ins country. After the imposing 
of ship-money, Charles, in order to discourage all oppo- 
sition, had proposed this question to the judges : “ Whe- 
ther in a case of necessity, for the defence of the kingdom, 
he might not impose this taxation ; and whether he were 
not sole judge of the necessity ?” These guardians of law 
and libeity replied, with great complaisance, “ That in a 
case of necessity he might impose that taxation, and that 
he u as sole judge of the necessity Hambden had been 
rated at twenty shillings, for an estate which he possessed 
in the county of Buckingham : yet, notwithstanding this 
declared opinion of the judges, notwithstanding the great 
power and sometimes rigorous maxims of the crown, not- 
withstanding the small prospect of relief from parliament; 
he resolved, rather than tamely submit to so illegal an 
imposition, to stand a legal prosecution, and expose him- 
self to all the indignation of the court. The case was 
argued during twelve days in the exchequer-chamber, 
before all the judges of England ; and the nation regarded, 
with the utmost anxiety, every circumstance of this cele- 
brated trial. The event was easily foreseen : but the 
principles, and reasonings, and behaviour of the parties 
engaged in the trial, were much canvassed and inquired 
into ; and nothing could equal the favour paid to the one 
side, except tlie hatred which attended the other. 

It was urged by Hambden’s counsel, and by his parti- 
sans in the nation, that the plea of necessity was in vain 
introduced into a trial of law, since it was the nature of 
necessity to abolish all law, and, by irresistible violence, 
to dissolve all the weaker and more artificial ties of human 
society. Not only the [irince, in cases of extreme distress, 
is exempted frbm the ordinary rules of administration : 
all orders of men are then levelled ; and any individual 
may consult the public safety by any expedient which his 
situation enables him to employ. But to produce so vio- 
lent an effect, and so hazardous to every community, an 
ordinary danger or difficulty is not sufficient; much less, 
a necessity which is merely fictitious and pretended. 
Where the iieril is urgent and extreme, it will be palpable 
to every member of the society ; and though all ancient 
rules of' government are in that case abrogated, men will 
readily, of themselves, submit to that irregular authority, 
wliich IS exerted for their preservation. But what is there 
in common between such suppositions, and the present 
condition of the nation ? England enjoys a profound peace 
with all her neighbours : and what is more, all her neigh- 
bours are engaged in furious and bloody wars among 
tliemselves, and by their mutual enmities further insure 
her tranquillity. The very writs themselves, which are 
issued for the levying of ship-money, contradict the sup- 
position of necessity, and pretend only that the seas are 
infested with pirates ; a slight and temporary inconveni- 
ence, which may well await a legal supply from parliament. 
The writs likewise allow several months for equipping the 
sliips ; which proves a very calm and deliberate species of 
necessity, and one that admits of delay much beyond the 
forty days requisite for summoning that assembly. It is 
strange too, tliat an extieme necessity which is always 
apparent, and usuallv comes to a sudden crisis, should now 
have continued, without interruption, for near four years, 
and should have remained, during so long a time, invisi- 
ble to the whole kingdom. And as to the pretension, 
that the king is sole judge of the necessity ; what is this 
but to subject all the privileges of the nation to his arbi- 
trary will and pleasure ? To expect that the public will be 
convinced by such reasoning, must aggravate the general 
indignation ; by adding to violence against men’s persons 
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and their property, so cruel a mockery of tlicir unih’i- 
standing. 

In vain are precedents of ancient writs produced : these 
writs, when examined, are only found to require tlie se.i- 
ports, sometimes at their own charge, sometimes at the 
charge of the counties, to send their ships for the defence 
of the nation. Even the prerogative, which empoHeied 
the crown to issue such writs, is abolished, and its exercise 
almost entirely discontinued from the time of Edward III. 
and all the authority which remained, or was afterwards 
exercised, was to press ships into the public service, to he 
paid for by the public. How wide are these precedents 
from a power of obliging the people, at their own charge, 
to build new ships, to victual and pay them, for the public; 
nay, to furnish money to the crown for that purpose t 
What security either against the further extension of this 
claim, or against diverting to other purposes the public 
money so levied ? The plea of necessity would warrant 
any other taxation as well as that of ship-money : wher- 
ever any difficulty shall occur, the administration, instead 
of endeavouring to elude or overcome it by gentle and 
prudent measures, will instantly represent it as a reason 
for infringing all ancient laws and institutions : and if 
such maxims and such practices prevail, what has become 
of national liberty? What authority is left to the great 
charter, to the statutes, and to that very petition of right, 
which, in the present reign, had been so solemnly enacted 
by the concurrence of the whole legislature ? 

The defenceless condition of the kingdom while unpro- 
vided with a navy; the inability of the king, from his 
established revenues, with the utmost care and frugality, to 
equip and maintain one; the impossibility of obtaining, 
on reasonable terms, any voluntary supply from parlia- 
ment: all these are reasons of state, not topics of law. 
If these reasons appear to the king so urgent as to dispense 
with the legal rules of government; let him enforce his 
edicts by his court of star-chamber, the proper instrument 
of irregular and absolute power; not prostitute the cha- 
racter of his judges by a oecree which is not, and cannot 
possibly be, legal. By this means the boundaries at least 
will be kept more distinct between ordinary law and extra- 
ordinary exertions of prerogative; and men will know 
that the national constitution is only suspended during a 
present and difficult emergence, but has not undergone a 
total and fundamental alteration. 

Notivithstanding these reasons, the prejudiced judges, 
four"* excepted, gave sentence in favour of the crown. 
Hambden, however, obtained by the trial the end for 
which he had so generously sacrificed his safety and his 
quiet: the people were roused from their lethargy, and 
became sensible of the dangers to which their liberties 
were exposed. These national questions were canvassed 
in every company ; and the more they were examined, the 
more evidently did it appear to many, that liberty was 
totally subverted, and an unusual and arbitrary authority 
exercised over the kingdom. Slavish principles, they said, 
concur with illegal practices ; ecclesiastical tyranny gives 
aid to civil usurpation ; iniquitous taxes are supported by 
arbitrary punishments ; and all the privileges of the nation, 
transmuted through so many ages, secured by so many 
laws, and purchased by the blood of so many heroes and 
patriots, now lie prostrate at the feet of the monaich. 
What though public peace and national industry increased 
the commerce and opulence of the kingdom ? This advan- 
tage was temporary, and due alone, not to any encourage- 
ment given by the crown, but to the spirit of the English, 
the remains of their ancient freedom. What though the 
personal character of the king, amidst all his misguided 
counsels, might merit indulgence, or even praise? He 
was but one man ; and the privileges of the people, the 
inheritance of millions, were too valuable to be sacrificed 
to his prejudices and mistakes. Such, or more severe, 
were the sentiments promoted by a great party in the 
nation : no excuse on the king’s part, or alleviation, how 
reasonable soever, could be hearkened to or admitted : 
and to redress these gi'ievances, a parliament was im- 
jiatiently longed for ; or any other incident, however 
calamitous, that might secure the people against tliose 

m See State Tiials Article Sliip money, wlmh contains the speeches of 
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oppressions which they felt, or the greater ills which they 
apprehended, from the combined encroachments of church 
and slate. 


CHAP. LI II. 

Discontents in Scotland — Introduction of the canons and litur?v — A 
tumult at rdinUir^di — ’I he <o\pnant — A cenertil asNeinl>l> — I insco- 
iMcy aliohshed — War — A pacifu atinn — ttcneUiil ot the war — lourtli 
JaiL'hsli pai liameiit — Dissolnfum — Discontents tn I'ngland — ilout at 
"New burn — J reaty of Kippon — Oreat council of the peers. 

Anil? grievances under which tlie English 

** '■ laboured, when considered in themselves, 
Avithout regard to tlie constitution, scarcely deserve the 
name ; nor weie they either burdensome on the people’s 
pioperties, or any rvay shocking to the natural humanity 
of mankind. Even the imposition of ship-money, inde- 
pendent of the consequences, was a great and evident ad- 
vantage to the public, by the judicious use which the king 
made of the money levied by that expedient. And though 
It was justly apprehended, that such precedents, if pa- 
tiently submitted to, rvould end in a total disuse of parlia- 
ments, and in the establishment of arbitrary authority; 
Chailes dreaded no opposition from the people, who are 
not commonly much affected with consequences, and re- 
quire some striking motive to engagp them in a resistance 
of established government. All ecclesiastical affairs were 
settled by law and uninterrupted precedent ; and the 
church was become a considerable barrier to the power, 
both legal and illegal, of the crown. Peace too, industry, 
commerce, opulence ; nay, even justice and lenity of ad- 
ministration, nouvithstanding some very few e.xceptions : 
all these were enjoyed by the people; and e^'ery other 
blessing of government, except liberty, or rather the "present 
exercise of liberty and its proper secnntv “ It seemed 
probable, theiefore, that affairs might long have continued 
on the same footing in England had it not been for the 
neighbourhood of Scotland ; a country more turbulent, and 
less disposed to submission and obedience. It was thence 
the commotions first arose ; and it is therefore time for us 
to return thither, and to give an account of the state of 
affairs in that kingdom. 

Discnnients in Tliougli the pacific and not un.skilful go- 
bcotl.ind. vemment of .Tames, and tlie great authority 
Avhich he had acquired, liad much allayed the feuds 
among the great families, and had established law and 
order throughout the kingdom ; the Scottish nobility were 
still possessed of the chief power and influence over the 
people. Tiieir property evas extensive; their hereditary 
jurisdictions and the feudal tenures increased their autho- 
rity ; and the attachment of the gentry to the heads of 
families established a kind of voluntary servitude under 
tlie chieftains. Besides that long absence had much 
loosened the king’s connexions with the nobilitv, xvho re- 
sided chiefly at their country seats, they were in general 
at this time, though from slight causes, much disgusted 
with the court. Charles, from the natural piety or super- 
stition of his temper, Avas extremely attached to the eccle- 
siastics : and as it is natural for men to persuade them- 
selves that their interest coincides Avith their inclination ; 
he had established it as a fixed maxim of policy, to in- 
crease the power and authority of that order, Tlie prelates, 
he thought, established regularity and discipline among 
the clergy ; the clergy inculcated obedience and loyalty 
among the jieople : and as that rank of men had no sepa- 
rate authority, and no dependence but on the cioavu ; the 
royal poAver, it Avould seem, might, Avith the greater safety, 
be intrusted in their hands. Many of the prelates, there- 
fore, Avere raised to the chief dignities of the state :*> Spots- 
Avood, Archbishop of St. AndrcAA’s, Av,as created chancellor : 
nine of the bishops Avere privy counsellors : the Bishop of 
Ross aspiied to tlie office of treasurer: some of the pre- 
lates possessed places in the exchequer : and it Avas eA'en 
endeavoured to reviA'e the first institution of the college of 
justice, and to sliare equally betAveen the clergy and laily 
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the AA'hole judicial authority These adArantages possessed 
by the church, and AA'hich the bishops did not alAA-avs en- 
joy Avith suitable modesty, disgusted the haughty nobility, 
Avho, deeming themseU'es much superior in "rank arid 
quality to this new order of men, Avere displeased to find 
tliemselves inferior in poAA-er and influence. Interest 
joined itself to ambition, and begat a jealousy, lest the 
episcopal sees, Avliich, at the Reformation, had been pil- 
laged by the nobles, should again be enriched at the ex- 
pense of that order. By a most useful and beneficial laA\', 
the impropriations had already been ravished from the 
j;reat men : competent salaries had been assigned to the 
impoA'erished clergy from the tithes of each parish : and 
Avhat remained, the proprietor of the land Avas empoAA’ered 
to purchase at a Ioav axiI nation.'* The king likcAvise, AA’ar- 
ranted by ancient laAV and practice, had declared for a 
general resumjition of all ctOAA’n lands, alienated by his 
predecessors ; and though lie took no step towards the 
execution of this project, the very pretension to such 
pOAver had excited jealousy and discontent.' 

NotAvithstanding the tender regard AA’hich Chanes bore 
to the Avhole church, he had been able, in Scotland, to 
acquire only the affection of the superior rank among the 
clergy. The ministers in general equalled, if not exceed- 
ed, the nobility, in their prejudices against the court, 
against the prelates, and against episcopal authority.^ 
Though the establishment of the hierarchy might seem 
advantageous to the inferior clergy, both as it erected dig- 
nities to Avhich all of them might aspire, and as itbestOAved 
a lustre on the Avhole body, and allured men of family into 
it ; these vieAvs had no influence on the Scottish ecclesias- 
tics. In the present disposition of men's minds, there Avas 
another circumstance Avhich drcAV consideration, and 
counterbalanced poAver and riches, the usual foundations 
of distinction among men ; and tliat AA-as, the fen’our of 
piety, and the rhetoric, however barbarous, of religious 
lectures and discourses. Checked by the prelates in the 
licence of preaching, the clergy regarded episcopal juris- 
diction both as tyranny and a usurpation, and maintained 
a jiarity among ecclesiastics to be a divine privilege, Avhich 
no human laAv could alter or infringe. While such ideas 
prevailed, the most moderate exercise of authority Avould 
liaA’C given disgust; much more, that extensive poAver, 
AA’hich the king’s indulgence encouraged the prelates to 
assume. The jurisdiction of presbyteries, synods, and 
other democratical courts, Avas, m a manner, abolished by 
the bishops ; and the general assembly itself had not been 
summoned for several years.s A neAV oath AA’as arbitrarily 
imposed on intrants, by which they SAvore to observe the 
articles of Perth, and submit to the liturgy and canons. 
And in a Avord, the AA’hole system of church government, 
during a course of thirty years, had been changed by means 
of the innovations introduced by James and Charles. 

The people, under the influence of the nobility and 
clergy, could not fail to partake of the discontents which 
prevailed among these tAvo orders ; and where real grounds 
of complaint Avere Avanting, they greedily laid hold of 
imaginary ones. The same horror against popery, Avith 
Avhich the English puritans Avere possessed, Avas observable 
among the populace in Scotland ; and among these, as 
being more uncultiA’ated and uncivilized, seemed rather 
to be inflamed into a higher degree of ferocity. The genius 
of religion, which prevailed in the court and among the 
prel.ates, Avas of an opposite nature; and having some 
affinity to the Romish Avorship, led them to mollify, as 
much as possible, these severe prejudices, and to speak of 
the catholics in more charitable language, and Avith more 
reconciling expressions. From this foundation, a panic 
fear of popery Avas easily raised ; and every ncAv ceremony 
or ornament, introduced into divine service, Avas part of 
that great mystery of iniquity, Avhich, from the encourage- 
ment of the king and the bishops, A\’as to overspread the 
nation.'' The fCAv innovations, Avhich James had made, 
Avere considered as preparatiA’es to this grand design ; 
and the further alterations attempted by Charles, Avere 
represented as a plain declaration of his intentions. 
Tnrough the Avhole course of this reign, nothing had more 
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fatal influence, in both kingdoms, than this groundless 
apprehension, which with so much industry was propa- 
gated, and with so much credulity w’as embraced, by all 
ranks of men. 

I Amidst these dangerous complaints and terrors of reli- 
gious innovation, the civil and ecclesiastical liberties of the 
nation were imagined, and with some reason, not to be 
altogether free irom invasion. 

The establishment of the high commission by James, 
without any authority of law, seemed a considerable en- 
croachment of the crown, and erected the most dangerous 
and arbitrary of all courts, by a method equally dangerous 
and arbitrary. All the steps towards the settlement of 
episcopacy liad indeed been taken with consent of parlia- 
ment;' the articles of Perth were confirmed in 1621 : in 
1 633, the king had obtained a general ratification of every 
ecclesiastical establishment : but these laws had less 
authonty with the nation, as they were known to have 
passed contrary to the sentiments even of those who voted 
lor them, and were in reality extorted by the authority and 
importunity of the sovereign. The means, however, which 
both James and Charles had employed, in order to influ- 
ence the parliament, were entirely regular ; and no reason- 
able pretence had been afforded for representing these laws 
as null or invalid. 

But there prevailed among the greater part of the nation 
another principle, of the most important and most danger- 
ous nature, and which, if admitted, destroyed entirely the 
validity of all such statutes. The ecclesiastical authority 
was supposed totally independent of the civil ; and no act 
of parliament, nothing but the consent of the church itself, 
was represented as sufficient pound for the introduction of 
any change in religious worship or discipline. And though 
James had obtained the vote of assemblies for receiving 
episcopacy and his new rites, it must be confessed that 
sucli irregularities had prevailed in constituting these 
ecclesiastical courts, and such violence in conducting 
them, that there were some grounds for denying the autho- 
nty of all their acts. Charles, sensible that an extorted 
consent, attended wnth such invidious circumstances, 
would rather be prejudicial to his measures, had wholly 
laid aside the use of assemblies, and was resolved, in con- 
junction with the bishops, to govern the church by an 
authority, to which he thought himself fully entitled, and 
which he believed inherent in the crown. 

The king’s great aim was to complete the work so hap- 
pily begun by his father; to establish discipline upon a 
regular system of canons, to introduce a liturgy into public 
worship, and to render the ecclesiastical government of all 
his kingdoms regular and uniform. Some views of policy 
might move him to this undertaking : but his chief motives 
were derived from principles of zeal and conscience. 
Introduction of canons for establishing ecclesiastical 

the canons and jurisdiction were promulgated in 1635 ; and 
liturgy. were received by the nation, though without 
much appearing opposition, yet with great inward appre- 
hension and discontent. Men felt displeasure at seeing 
the royal authority highly exalted by them, and represent- 
ed as absolute and uncontrollable. They saw’ these specu- 
lative principles reduced to practice, and a whole body of 
ecclesiastical laws established without any previous con- 
sent either of church or state.* They dreaded lest, by a 
parity of reason, like arbitrary authority, from like pre- 
tences and princijiles, would be assumed in civil matters : 
they remarked, that the delicate boundaries which separate 
church and state were already passed, and many civil 
ordinances established by the canons, under colour of 
ecclesiastical institutions : and they were apt to deride the 
negligence with which these important edicts had been 
compiled, when they found that the new liturgy or ser- 
vice-book was every where, under severe penalties, enjoin- 
ed by them, though it had not yet been composed or puli- 
lished.*' It was, however, soon expected ; and in the 
reception of it, as the people are always most affected by 
what is external and exposed to the senses, it was appre- 
hended that the chief difficulty would consist. 
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The liturgy which the king, from his own authority, 
imposed on Scotland, was copied from that of England : 
but lest a seryile imitation might shock the pride of his 
ancient kingdom, a few alterations, in order to save ap- 
pearances, were made in it ; and in that shape it was 
transmitted to the bishops at Edinburgh.* But the Scots 
had universally entertained a notion, that though riches 
and worldly glory had been shaved out to them with a 
sparing hand, they could boast of spiritual treasures more 
aoundant and more genuine than were enjoied by any 
nation under heaven. Even their southern neighbours, 
they thought, though separated from Rome, still retained 
a great tipcture of the primitive pollution, and their 
liturgy was represented as a species of mass, though with 
some less show and embroidery.'" Great prejudices, 
therefore, were entertained against it, even considered in 
itself; much more when regarded as a preparative, whieh 
was soon to introduce into Scotland all the abominations 
of popery. And as the very few alterations whieh distin- 
guished the new liturgy from the English, seemed to ap- 
proach nearer to the doetrine of the real presence ; this 
circumstance was deemed an undoubted confirmation of 
every suspieion with which the people were possessed." 

Easter-day was, by proclamation, appointed for the first 
reading of the service in Edinburgh : iiut in order to judge 
more surely of men’s dispositions, the council delayed the 
matter till the 23d of July ; and they even gave notice, the 
Sunday before, of their intention to commence the use of 
the new liturgy. As no eonsiderable symptoms of discon- 
tent appeared, they thought that they might safely proceed 
in their purjiose ;" and aceoidingly, m the cathedral church 
of St. Giles, the Dean of Edinburgh, arrayed in his sur- 
plice, began the service ; the bishop himself and many of 
the privy-council being present. But no sooner had the 
dean opened the book, than a multitude of the meanest sort, 
most of them women, clapping their hands, cursing, and 
crying out, .aI pope ! a pope I untichrist ! stone him ! raised 
such n tumult, that it was impossible to pro- Tumult at 
ceed with the service. The liishop, mount- nambursh. 
ing the pulpit in order to appease the populace, had a 
stool thrown at him : the eouncil was insulted : and it was 
with difficulty that the magistrates were able, partly by 
authority, partly by force, to expel the rabble, and to shut 
the doors against them. The tumult, however, still eon- 
tinued without : stones were thrown at the doors and 
windows : and when the service was ended, the bishop, 
going home, was attacked, and narrowly escaped from the 
hands of the enraged multitude. In the afternoon, the 
privy-seal, because he carried the bishop in his coach, was 
so pelted with stones, and hooted at with execrations, and 
pressed upon by the eager populace, that, if his servants, 
with drawn swords, had not kept them off, the bishop’s life 
had been exposed to the utmost danger.? 

Though it was violently suspected, that the low popu- 
lace, who alone appeared, had been instigated by some of 
higher condition, yet no proof of it could be produced ; 
and every one spake with disapprobation of the licentious- 
ness of the giddy multitude.s It was not thought safe, 
however, to hazard a new insult by any new attempt to 
read the liturgy ; and the people seemed, for the time, to 
be appeased and satisfied. But it being known that the 
king still persevered in his intentions of imposing that 
mode of worship, men fortified themselves still further in 
their prejudices against it; and great multitudes resorted 
to Edinburgh, in order to oppose the introduction of so 
hated a novelty.'' It was not long before they broke out 
in the most violent disorder. The Bishop of Galloway 
was attacked in the streets, and chased into the chamber 
where the privy-council was sitting. The ] 0 ||, oct 
council itself was besieged and violently at- 
tacked ; the town-council met with the same fate : and 
nothing could have saved the lives of all of them, but their 
application to some popular lords, who protected them, 
and dispersed the multitude. In this sedition, the actors 
were of some better condition than in the former ; though 
nobody of rank seemed, as yet, to countenance them.® 
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All men, however, began to unite and to encourage 
each other, in opposition to the religious innovations intro- 
duced into the kingdom. Petitions to the council were 
signed and presented by persons of the highest quality : 
the women took pait, and, as was usual, with violence: 
the clergy, every where, loudly declaimed against poneiy 
and the liturgy, which tliey represented as the same. The 
pulpits resounded with vehement invectives against anti- 
christ : and the populace, who first opposed the service, 
was often compared to Balaam’s ass, an animal in itself 
stupid and senseless, hut whose mouth had been opened 
by the Loid, to the admiration of the whole world.' In 
short, fanaticism mingling with faction, private interest 
with the sjurit of liberty, symptoms appeared, on all hands, 
of the most dangerous insurrection and disorder. 

The primate, a man of wisdom and prudence, who was 
all along averse to the introduction of the liturgy, repre- 
sented to the king the state of the nation : the Earl of 
Traquaire, the treasurer, set out for London, in order to lay 
the matter more fully before him : every cireumsianee, 
whether the condition of England or of Scotland were con- 
sidered, should have engaged him to desist from so 
hazardous an attempt : yet was Charles inflexible. In his 
whole conduct of this affair, there appear no marks of the 
good sense with which he was endowed : a lively instance 
of that species of character so frequently to be met with ; 
where there are found parts and judgment in every dis- 
course and opinion ; m many actions indiscretion and 
imprudence. Men’s views of things are the result of their 
understanding alone : their conduct is regulated by their 
understanding, their temper, and their passions. 

A. D. 1638. To so violent a combination of a whole 
191 I 1 Feb. kingdom, Charles had nothing to oppose but 
a proclamation ; in which he pardoned all past offences, 
and exhorted the people to be more obedient for the future, 
and to submit peaceably to the use of the liturgy. This 
proclamation was instantly encountered with a public pro- 
testation, presented by the Earl of Hume and Lord 
Lindesey : and this was the first time that men of quality 
had appeared in any violent act of opposition." But this 
proved a crisis. The insuriection, which had been ad- 
vancing by a gradual and slow progress, now blazed up at 
once. No disorder, however, attended it. On the con- 
trary, a new order immediately took place. Four tables, as 
they were called, were formed in Edinburgh. One con- 
sisted of nobility, another of gentry, a third of ministers, a 
fourth of burgesses. The table of gentry was divided into 
many subordinate tables, according to their different coun- 
ties. In the hands of the four tables, the whole authority 
of the kingdom was placed. Orders were issued by them, 
and every where obeyed, with the utmost regularity." And 
among the first acts of their government was the produc- 
tion of the Covenant. 

. This famous covenant consisted first of a 
Inc covenant. • ^ r r i • j 1 

renunciation of popery, formerly signed by 

James in his youth, and composed of many invectives, 
fitted to inflame the minds of men against their fellow- 
creatures, whom Heaven has enjoined them to cherish and 
to love. There followed a bond of union, by which the 
subscribers obliged themselves to resist religious innova- 
tions, and to defend each other against all opposition 
whatsoever : and all this, for the greater glory of God, and 
the greater honour and advantage of their king and coun- 
try the people, without distinction of rank or condition, 
of age or sex, flocked to the subscription of this covenant: 
few, in their judgment, disapproved of it; and still fewer 
durst openly condemn it. The king’s ministers and coun- 
sellors themselves were, most of them, seized by the general 
contagion. And none but rebels to God, and traitors to 
their country, it was thought, would withdraw themselves 
fiom so salutary and so pious a combination. 

'riie treacherous, the cnuel, the unrelenting Philip, ac- 
companied with all the terrors of a Spanish inquisition, 
was scarcely, during the preceding century, opposed in the 
Low Countries with more determined fury, than was now, 
by the Scots, the mild, the humane Charles, attended with 
his inoffensive liturgy. 
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The king began to apprehend the conse- 
quences. He sent the Marquis of Hamilton, 
as commissioner, with autliority to treat with the cove- 
nanters. He required the covenant to be renounced and 
recalled : and he thought, that on his part he had made 
very' satisfactory concessions, when he offered to suspend 
the canons and the liturgy, till, in a fair and legal way, they 
could be received ; and so to model the high commission, 
that it should no longer give offence to his subjects.v Such 
general declarations could not well give content to any', 
much less to those who carried so much higher their pre- 
tensions. The covenanters found themselves seconded by 
the zeal of the whole nation. Above sixty thousand people 
were assembled in a tumultuous manner in Edinburgh and 
the neighbourhood. Charles possessed no regular forces 
in either of his kingdoms. And the discontents in England, 
though secret, were believed so violent, that the king, it 
was thought, would find it very difficult to employ in such 
a cause the power of that kingdom. The more, therefore, 
the populai leaders in Scotland considered their situation, 
the less apprehension did they entertain of royal power, 
and the more rigorously did they insist on entire satisfac- 
tion. In answer to Hamilton’s demand of renouncing the 
covenant, they plainly told him, that they ivould sooner 
renounce their baptism.' And the clergy invited the com- 
missioner himself to subscribe it, by informing him, 
“ With what peace and comfort it had filled tlie hearts of 
all God’s people ; what resolutions and beginnings of 
reformation of manners were sensibly perceived in all parts 
of the nation, above any measure they had ever before 
found or could have expected ; how creat glory the Lord 
had received thereby; and what confidence they had that 
God would make Scotland a blessed kingdom.”" 

Hamilton returned to London : made another fruitless 
journey, with new concessions, to Edinburgh : returned 
again to London; and was immediately sent back with 
still more satisfactory concessions. The king „ 
was now willing entirely to abolish the canons, ‘ ‘ • 

the liturgy, and the high commission court. He was even 
resolved to limit extremely the power of the bishops, and 
was content if on any terms he could retain that order in 
the church of Scotland.*! j\^nd to insure all these gracious 
offers, he gave Hamilton authority to summon 'first an 
assembly, then a parliament, wlieie every national grievance 
might be redressed and remedied. These successive con- 
cessions of the king, which yet came still short of the rising 
demands of the malcontents, discovered his own weak- 
ness, encouraged their insolence, and gave no satisfaction. 
The offer, however, of an assembly and a parliament, in 
which they expected to be entirely masters, was willingly 
embraced by the covenanters. 

Charles, perceiving what advantage his enemies had 
reaped from their covenant, resolved to have a covenant on 
his side; and he ordered one to be drawn up for that pur- 
pose. It eonsisted of the same violent renunciation of 
popery above mentioned; which, though the king did not 
approve of it, he thought it safest to adopt, in order to re- 
move all the suspicions entertained against him. As the 
covenanters, in their bond of mutual defence against all 
opposition, had been careful not to e.xcept the king; 
Charles had formed a bond, which was annexed to this 
renunciation, and which expressed the duty and loyalty of 
the subscribers to his majesty." But the covenanters, [ler- 
ceiving that this new covenant was only meant to weaken 
and divide them, received it with the utmost scoin and 
detestation. And without delay they proceeded to model 
the future assembly, from which such great achievements 
weie expected."* 

The genius of that religion which pre- a jreneral 
vailed in Scotland, and which, every day, .wsi-mbly. 
was secretly gaining ground m England, was far from in- 
culcating deference and submission to the ecclesiastics, 
merely as such : or rather, by nourishing in every incli- 
vidual the highest raptures and ecstasies of devotion, it 
consecrated, in a manner, every individual, and, in his own 
eyes, bestowed a character on him, much supeiior to what 
forms and ceremonious institutions could alone confer. 

3' Tlushworth, \ol. ii. p. 754, &c. z King’s Dtcl. p. B7. 
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The clergy of Scotland, though such tumult was excited 
about religious worship and discipline, were both poor and 
in small numbers ; nor are they in general to be considered, 
at least in the beginning, as the ringleaders of the sedition 
which was raised on their account. On the contrary, the 
laity, apprehending, from several instances which occurred, 
a spirit of moderation in that order, resolved to domineer 
entirely in the assembly which was summoned, and to 
hurry on the ecclesiastics by the same furious zeal with 
winch they were themselves transported.® 

It had been usual, before the establishment of prelacy, 
for each presbytery to send to the assembly, besides two or 
three ministers, one lay-commissioner and, as all the 
boroughs and universities sent likewise commissioners, the 
lay-members in that ecclesiastical court nearly equalled 
the ecclesiastics. Not only this institution, which James, 
appiehensive of zeal in the laity, had abolished, was now 
revived by the covenanters : they also introduced an inno- 
vation, which served still further to reduce the clergy to 
subjection. By an edict of the tables, whose authority 
was supreme, an elder from each parish was ordered to 
attend the presbytery, and to give his vote in the choice 
both of the commissioners and ministers who should be 
deputed to the assembly. As it is not usual for the 
ministers who are put in the list of candidates, to claim a 
vote, all the elections, by that means, fell into the hands of 
the laity : the most furious of all ranks were chosen ; and 
the more to overawe the clergy, a new device was fallen 
upon, of choosing to every commissioner, four or five lay 
assessors, who though they could have no vote, might ye't 
interpose with their advice and authoritv in the assembly.c 
The assembly met at Glasgow : and, besides a great 
concourse of the people, all the nobility and gentry of 
any family or interest were present, either as memhers, 
assessors, or spectators; and it was apparent, that the 
resolutions taken by the covenanters, could here meet 
with no manner of opposition. A firm determination had 
been entered into, of utterly abolishing episcopacy; and 
as a preparative to it, there was laid before the presbytery 
of Edinburgh, and solemnly read in all the churches of 
the kingdom, an accusation against the bishops, as guilty, 
all of them, of heresy, simony, bribery, perjury, cheating, 
incest, adultery, fornication, common ’swearing, drunken- 
ness, gaming, breach of the sabbath, and every other crime 
that had occurred to the accusers.'" The bishops sent a 
protest, declining the authority of the assembly ; the com- 
missioner, too, protested against that court, as illegally 
constituted and elected ; and, in his majesty’s name, dis- 
solved it. This measure was foreseen, and little regarded. 
The court still continued to sit, and to finish their busi- 
ness.' All the acts of assembly since the accession of 
James to the crown of England were, upon pretty reason- 
able grounds, declared null and invalid. Tlie acts of 
parliament which affected ecclesiastical affairs were sup- 
posed, on that very account, to have no manner of au- 
Episcopacy tliority. And thus episcopacy, the high 
abolished, commission, the articles of Perth, the canons, 
and the liturgy, were abolished and declared unlawful : 
and the whole fabric, which James and Charles, in a long 
course of years, had been rearing with so much care and 
policy, fell at once to the ground. The covenant likewise 
was ordered to be signed by every one, under pain of 
excommunication.'- 

A D. 1639 independency of the ecclesiastical 

■ ■ ■ upon the civil power was the old presbyte- 

rian principle, which had been zealously adopted at the 
Reformation, and which, though James and Charles had 
obliged the church publicly to disclaim it, had secretly 
been adhered to by all ranks of people. It was commonly 
asked, whether Christ or the king were superior ? And a’s 
the answer seemed obvious, it was inferred, that the 
assembly, being Christ’s council, was superior in all spiri- 
tual matters to the parliament, which was only the king’s. 
But as the covenanters were sensible that this consequence, 
though it seemed to them irrefragable, would not be 
assented to by the king ; it became necessary to maintain 
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their religious tenets by military force, and not to trust 
entirely to supernatural assistance, of wbicb, however 
they held themselves well assured. They cast llieir eyes 
on all sides, abroad and at home, whence ever they could 
expect any aid or support. 

After France and Ilolland had entered into a leatme 
against Spam, and framed a treaty of partition, by which 
they were to conquer and to divide between them the 
Low Country provinces, England was invited to preserve 
a neutrality between the contending parties, while the 
French apd Dutch should attack the maritime towns of 
Flanders. But the king replied to D’Estrades, the French 
ambassador, who opened the proposal, that lie had a 
squadron ready, and would cross the seas, if necessary, 
with an army of 15,000 men, in order to prevent these 
projected conquests.' This answer, which pioves that 
Charles, though he expressed his mind with an imprudent 
candour, had at last acquired a just idea of national inter- 
est, irritated Cardinal Richelieu; and in revenge, that 
politic and enterprising minister carefully fomented the 
first commotions in Scotland, and secretly supplied the 
covenanters with money and arms, in order to encourage 
them in their opposition against their sovereign. 

But the chief resource of the Scottish malcontents was 
in themselves and in their owm vigour and abilities. No 
regular established commonwealtli could take juster mea- 
sures, or execute them with greater promptitude, than did 
this tumultuous combination, inflamed with bigotry for 
religious trifles, and faction without a reasonable object. 
The whole kingdom was in a manner engaged; and the 
men of greatest abilities soon acquired the ascendant, 
which their family interest enabled them to maintain. The 
Earl of Argyle, though he long seemed to temporize, had 
at last embraced the covenant'; and he became the cliief 
leader of that party : a man equally supple and inflexible, 
cautious and determined, and entirely qualified to make a 
figure during a factious and turbulent period. The Earls 
of Rothes, Cassilis, Montrose, Lothian, the Lords Linde- 
sey, Loudon, Yester, Balmerino, distinguished themselves 
in that party. Many Scotch officers had acquired reputa- 
tion in the German wars, particularly under 
Gustavus; and these were invited over to 
assist their country in her present necessity. The com- 
mand was intrusted to Lesley, a soldier of experience and 
abilities. Forces were regularly enlisted and disciplined. 
Arms were commissioned and imported from foreign 
countries. A few castles which belonged to the king, 
being unprovided with victuals, ammunition, and garri- 
sons, were soon seized. And the whole country, except a 
small party, where the Marquis of Huntley still adhered 
to the king, being in the hands of the covenanteis, was in 
a very little lime put in a tolerable posture of defence.™ 

The fortifications of Leith were begun and carried on 
with great rapidity. Besides the inferior sort, and those 
who laboured for pay, incredible numbers of volunteers, 
even noblemen and gentlemen, put their band to the 
work, and deemed the most abject employment to be dig- 
nified by the sanctity of the cause. Women, too, of rank 
and condition, forgetting the delicacy of their sex, and tlie 
decorum of their character, were intermingled with the 
lowest rabble ; and carried on their shoulders the rubbish 
requisite for completing the fortifications." 

We inust not omit another auxiliary of the covenanters, 
and no inconsiderable one ; a prophetess, who was much 
followed and admired by all ranks of people. Her name 
was Miclielson, a woman full of whimsies, partly hysteri- 
cal, partly religious ; and inflamed with a zealous concern 
for the ecclesiastical discipline of the presbyterians. She 
spoke at certain times only, and had often interruptions of 
days and weeks ; but when she began to renew her ecsta- 
sies, warning of the happy event was conveyed over the 
whole country, thousands crowded about her house, and 
every word which she uttered was received with venera- 
tion, as the most sacred oracles. The covenant was her 
perpetual theme. The true, genuine covenant, she said, 
was ratified in heaven : the king’s covenant was an inven- 
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fion of Satan. When she spohe of Christ, she usually 
gave him the name of the Covenanting Jesus. Rollo, a 
popular preacher, and zealous covenanter, was her great 
ravourite ; and paid her, on his part, no less veneration. 
Being desired by the spectators to pray with her, and 
speak to her, he answered, “ That he durst not, and that 
It would be ill manners in him to speak, while his master 
Christ was speaking in her.”° 

Charles had agreed to reduce episcopal authority so 
much, that it would no longer have been of any semce to 
support the crown ; and this sacrifice of his own interests 
he was willing to make, in order to attain public peace 
and tranquillity. But he could not consent entirely to 
abolish an order, which he thought as essential to the being 
of a Christian church, as his Scottish subjects deemed it 
incom[iatiblo uith that sacred institution. This narrow- 
ness of mind, if we would be impartial, we must either 
blame or excuse equally on both sides ; and thereby anti- 
cipate, by a little reflection, that judgment, which time, by 
introducing new subjects of controversy, will undoubtedly 
render quite familiar to [losterity. 

So great was Charles’s aversion to violent and sanguinary 
measures, and so strong his aflection to his native king- 
dom, that it is probable the contest in his breast would be 
nearly equal between these laudable passions and his at- 
tachment to the hierarchy. The latter aflection, however, 
prevailed for the time, and made him hasten those military 
preparations uhich he had projected for subduing tlie re- 
fractory spirit of the Scottish nation. By regular economy, 
he liaci not only paid all the debts coritracted during the 
Spanish and French wars, but had amassed a sum of two 
hundred thousand pounds, which he reserved for any sud- 
den exigency. The queen had great interest with the 
catholics, both from tlie sympathy of religion, and from 
the favours and indulgences which she had been able to 
procure to them. She now employed her credit, and per- 
suaded them that it was reasonable to give large contribu- 
tions as a mark of their duty to the king, during this urgent 
necessity.? A considerable supply was obtained by this 
means ; to the great scandal of the puritans, who were 
offended at seeing the king on such good terms uitli the 
papists, and repined that others should giye what they 
themselves were disposed to refuse him. 

Charles’s fleet was formidable and well supplied. Hav- 
ing put 5000 land forces on board, he intnistcd it to the 
hlarquis of Hamilton, who had orders to sail to the frith 
of Forth, and to c.ause a diversion in the forces of the 
malcontents. An army was levied of near 20,000 foot, 
and above 3000 horse, and was jiut under the command 
of the Earl of Aiaindel, a nobleman of great family, but 
celebrated neither for military nor political abilities. Tlie 
Earl of Essex, a man of strict honour, and extremely 
popular, especially among the soldiery, was appointed 
lieutenant-general : the Earl of Holland was general of the 

egihsiay I’OfSC- The king himself joined the army, 
and he summoned all the peers of England 
to attend him. The whole had the appearance of a splen- 
did court rather than of a military armament ; and in this 
situation, carrying more show than real force with it, the 
camp arrived at Ilerwick.'i 

Tlie .Scottish army was as numerous as that of the king, 
but inferior m cavalry. The officers liad more reputation 
and experience; and the soldiers, though undisciplined 
and ill-armed, were animated as well by the national 
aversion to England, and the dread of becoming a province 
to their old enemy, as by an unsurmountable fervour of 
religion. The pulpits bad extremely assisted the officers 
in levying recruits, and had thundered out anathemas 
against all those who wfiit not mit to assist the I^ord against 
the mighty. s Yet so prudent were the leaders of the mal- 
contents, that they immediately sent submissive messages 
to the king, and craved to be admitted to a treaty. 

Charles knew that the force of the covenanters was con- 
siderable, their spirits high, their zeal furious; and tliat,as 
they were not yet daunted by any ill success, no reason- 
able terms could be expected from them. With regard 
therefore to a treaty, great difficulties occurred on both 
sides. Should he submit to the pretensions of the mal- 
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contents, besides that the prelacy must be sacrificed to 
their religious prejudices, such a check would be given to 
royal authority, which had, very lately, and with much 
difficulty, been thoroughly established in Scotland, that he 
must expect ever after to retain in that kingdom no more 
than the appearance of majesty. 'The great men, having 
proved, by so sensible a trial, the impotence of law and 
prerogative, would return to their former licentiousness : 
the preachers would retain their innate arrogance : and the 
people, unprotected by justice, would recognise no other 
authority than that which they found to domineer over 
them. England also, it was much to be feared, would 
imitate so bad an example; and having already a strong 
propensity towards republican and puritanical factions, 
would expect, by the same seditious practices, to attain 
the same indulgence. To advance so far, without bringing 
the rebels to a total submission, at least to reasonable con- 
cessions, was to promise them, in all future time, an im- 
punity for rebellion. 

On the other hand, Charles considered that Scotland 
was never before, under any of his ancestors, so united, and 
so animated in its own defence ; yet had often been able 
to foil or elude the force of England, combined heartily 
in one cause, and inured by long practice to the use of 
arms. How much greater difficulty should he find at 
present, to subdue, by violence, a people inflamed with 
religious prejudices; while he could only oppose to them 
a nation enervated by long peace, and lukewarm in his 
service ; or, what was more to be dreaded, mariy of them 
engaged in the same party with the rebels.' iShould the 
war be only protracted beyond a campaign, (and who 
could expect to finish it in that period?) his treasuies 
would (ail him ; and for supply, he must have recourse to 
an English parliament, which by fatal experience he had 
ever found more ready to encroach on the jirerogatives 
than to supply the necessities of the crown. And what if 
lie receive a defeat from the rebel army ? Tliis misfortune 
was far from being impossible. They were engaged in a 
national cause, and strongly actuated' by mistaken princi- 
ples. His army was retained entirely by pay, and looked 
on the quarrel with the same indifference which naturally 
belongs to mercenary troops, without possessing the dis- 
cipline by which such troops are commonly distinguished. 
And the consequences of a defeat, uhile Scotland uas en- 
raged .and England discontented, were so dreadful, that no 
motive should persuade him to hazard it. 

It is evident that Charles had fallen into such a situa- 
tion that, whichever side he embraced, his errors must be 
dangerous: no uonder, therefore, he was in great per- 
plexity. But he did worse than embrace the worst side : 
for, properly speaking, he embraced no side at all. He 
concluded a sudden pacification, in uhich it was stipulated, 
that he should withdraw his fleet and army ; that within 
eight and forty hours the Scots should dismiss their forces ; 
that the king^s forts should be restored to him ; Ins au- 
thority be acknowledged ; and a general assembly and a 
parliament be immediately summoned, in order to com- 
pose all diflerences.t What were the reasons which en- 
gaged the king to admit such strange articles of jieace, it is 
in vain to inquire: for there scarcely could be any. 'The 
causes of that event may admit of a more easy explication. 

The malcontents had been very industrious in repre- 
.senting to the English the grievances under which Scot- 
hand laboured, and the ill counsels which had been sug- 
gested to their sovereign. Their liberties, they said, were 
invaded : the prerogatives of the crown exten’ded beyond 
all former precedent : illegal courts erected : the hierarcliy 
exalted at the expense of national privileges : and so many 
new supeistitions introduced by the haughty tyrannical 
prehates, as begat a just suspicion that a project was seri- 
ously formed for the restoration of popery. The king’s 
conduct, surely, in Scotland, had been in every thing, except 
in establishing the ecclesiastical canons, more legal than 
in England ; yet was there such a general resemblance in 
the comphaints of both kingdoms, that the English readily 
a.ssented to all the representations of the Scottish malcon- 
tents, and believed that nation to have been driven by 
oppression into the violent counsels which they bad em- 
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braced. So far, therefore, from being willing to second 
the king in subduing the free spirits of the Scots; they 
rather pitied that unhappy people, who had been pushed 
to tliose extremities : ana they thought that the example 
of such neighbours, as well as their assistance, might 
some time be advantageous to England, and encourage her 
to recover, by a vigorous effort, her violated laws and 
liberties. The gentry and nobility, who, without attach- 
ment to the court, without command in the army, attended 
in great numbers the English camp, greedily seized, and 
propagated, and gave authority to these sentiments : a 
retreat, verv little honourable, which the Earl of Holland, 
with a considerable detachment of the English forces, had 
made before a detachment of the Scottish, caused all these 
humours to blaze up at once : and the king, whose cha- 
racter was not sufficiently vigorous or decisive, and who 
aas apt, from facility, to embrace hasty counsels, suddenly 
assented to a measure which was recommended by all 
about him, and which favoured his natural propension 
towards the misguided subjects of his native kingdom." 

Charles, having so far advanced in pacific measures, 
ought with a steady resolution to have prosecuted them, 
and have submitted to every tolerable condition demand- 
ed by the assembly and parliament ; nor should he have 
recommenced hostilities, nut on account of such enormous 
and unexpected pretensions as would have justified his 
cause, if possible, to the whole English nation. So far, 
indeed, he adopted this plan, that he agreed not only to 
confirm his former concessions of abrogating the canons, 
the liturgy, the high commission, and the articles of Perth ; 
but also to aholish the order itself of bishops, for which 
he had so zealously contended." But this concession 
was gained by the utmost violence which he could impose 
on his disposition and prejudices ; he even secretly retain- 
ed an intention of seizing favourable opportunities, in 
order to recover the ground which he had lost.* And one 
step further he could not prevail with himself to advance. 
The assembly, when it met, paid no deference to the king’s 
prepossessions, but gave full indulgence to their own. 

They voted episcopacy to be unlawful in 

17 th Aug. church of Scotland ; he was willing to 
allow it contrary to the constitutions of that church. They 
stigmatized the liturgy and canons as popish ; he agreed 
simply to abolish them. They denominated the high 
commission, tyranny ; he was content to set it aside.y The 
parliament, which sat after the assembly, advanced pre- 
tensions which tended to diminish the civil power of the 
monarch ; and, what probably affected Charles still more, 
they were proceeding to ratify the acts of assembly, when,* 
by the king’s instructions, Traquaire, the commissioner, 

, prorogued them. And on account of these 

War renewe . which might have been foreseen, was 

the war renewed with great advantages on the side of the 
covenanters, and disadvantages on that of the king. 

No sooner had Charles concluded the pacification with- 
out conditions, than the necessity of his affairs and his 
want of money obliged him to disband his army; and as 
the soldiers had been held together solely by mercenary 
views, it was not possible, without great trouble, and ex- 
pense, and loss of time, again to assemble them. The 
more prudent covenanters had concluded, that their pre- 
tensions being so contrary to the interests, and still more 
to the inclinations, of the king, it was likely that they 
should again be obliged to support their cause by arms ; 
and they were therefore careful, in dismissing their troops, 
to preserve nothing but the appearance of a pacific dis- 
position. The officers had orders to be ready on the first 
summons : the soldiers were warned not to think the 
nation secure from an English invasion : and the religious 
zeal which animated all ranks of men, made them imme- 
diately fly to their standards as soon as the trumpet was 
sounded by their spiritual and temporal leaders. The 
credit which in their last expedition they had acquired, 
by obliging their sovereign to depart from all his preten- 
sions, gave courage to every one in undertaking this new 
enterprise.’ 

« Clarendon, vol. i. p. 122, 12S. May, p. 46. 
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The king, with great difficulty, found a. d. i6Iu. 
means to draw together an army; but soon .Apr. i,rtii. 
discovered, that all savings being gone, and great debts 
contracted, his revenue would be insufficient to support 
them. An English parliament, therefore, formerly so 
unkind and intractable, must now, after above eleven 
years’ intermission, after the king had tried many irregular 
methods of taxation, after multiplied disgusts given to the 
puritanical party, be summoned to assemble, English par- 
amidst the most pressing necessities of the lianTent. 
crown. . 

As the king resolved to try, whether this House of Com- 
mons would be more compliant than their predecessors, 
and grant him supply on any reasonable terms ; the time 
appointed for the meeting of parliament was late, and 
very near the time allotted for opening the campaign 
against the Scots. After the past experience of their ill- 
humour, and of their encroaching disposition, he thought 
that he could not in prudence trust them with a long ses- 
sion, till he had seen some better proofs of their good 
intentions: the urgency of the occasion, and the little 
time allowed for debate, were reasons which he reseived 
against the malcontents in the House : and an incident 
had happened, which, he believed, had now furnished him 
with still more cogent arguments. 

The Earl of Traquaire had intercepted a letter written 
to the King of France by the Scottish malcontents ; and 
had conveyed this letter to the king. Charles, partly re- 
penting of the large concessions made to the Scots, partly 
disgusted at their fresh insolence and pretensions, seized 
this opportunity of breaking with them. He had thrown 
into the Tower Lord Loudon, commissioner from the cove- 
nanters ; one of the persons who had signed the treasonable 
letter.’’ And he now laid the matter before the parliament, 
whom he hoped to inflame by the resentment, and alarm 
by the danger, of this application to a foreign power. By 
the mouth of the lord keeper, Finch, he discovered his 
wants, and informed them tnat he had been able to assem- 
ble his army, and to subsist them, not by any revenue 
which he possessed, but by means of a large debt of above 
300,000 pounds which he had contracted, and for which 
he had given security upon the crown-lands. He repre- 
sented, that it was necessary to grant supplies for the 
immediate and urgent demands of his military armaments ; 
that the season was far advanced, the time precious, and 
none of it must be lost in deliberation : that though his 
coffers were empty, they had not been exhausted by un- 
necessary pomp, or sumptuous buildings, or any other 
kind of magnificence : that whatever supplies had been 
levied on his subjects, had been employed for their ad- 
vantage and preservation, and like vapours rising out of 
the earth, and gathered into a cloud, had fallen in sweet 
and refreshing showers on the same fields from which 
they had been at first exhaled ; that though he desired 
such immediate assistance as might prevent for the time a 
total disorder in the government, he was far from any 
intention of precluding them from their right to inquire 
into the state of the kingdom, and to offer him petitions 
for the redress of their grievances : that as much as was 
possible of this season should afterwards be allowed them 
for that purpose : that as he expected only such supply at 
present as the current service necessarily required, it would 
ne requisite to assemble them again "next winter, when 
they sliould have full leisure to conclude whatever busi- 
ness had this session been left imperfect and unfinished ; 
that the parliament of Ireland had twice put such trust in 
his good intentions, as to grant him, in the beginning of 
the session, a large supply, and had ever experienced good 
effects from the confidence reposed in him : and that, in 
every circumstance, his people should find his conduct 
suitable to a just, pious, and gracious king, and such as 
was calculated to promote an entire harmony between 
prince and parliament." 

However plausible these topics, they made small im- 
pression on the House of Commons. By some illegal, 
and several suspicious, measures of the crown, and by the 
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courageous opposition whieli particular persons, amidst 
dangers and hardships, had made to tliem ; the minds of 
men througliout the nation, had taken such a turn, as to 
asciibe every lionour to tlie refractory opposers of the king 
and the ministers. These were the only patriots, the only 
lovers of their country, the only heroes, and perhaps, too, 
the only tme Christians. A reasonable compliance with 
tile court was slavish dependence; a regard to the king, 
servile flatterv; a confidence in his iiromises, shameful 
prostitution. This general cast of thought, which has, moie 
or less, prevailed in England, during near a centiirv and a 
nail, and which has been the cause of much good and much 
ill in public allairs, never prcdoiiiiiialcd more than during 
the reign of Charles. The present House of Commons, 
ueiiig entirely composed ol country gentlemen, who came 
into ]iarliamciit with all their native prejudices aboutthem, 
and whom the ciown had no means of inlluencing, could 
contain a majoiity of these stubborn patriots. 

Afkiiis likewise, by means of the Scottish insurrection 
atid the general discontents in England, were drawn so 
near to a ciisis, that the Ic.iders of the House, sagacious 
and penetrating, began to foresee the consequences, and 
to hope, that the time, so long wished for, w.as now come 
when rojal authority must fall into a total subordination 
under popular assemblies, and when public liberty must 
acquire a full ascendant. By reducing tbc crown to ne- 
cessities, they had hitherto found, that the king had been 
pushed into violent counsels, which had sen-cd extremely 
the purposes of his adversaries ; and by multiplying these 
necessities, it was foreseen that Ins prerogative, under- 
mined on all sides, must, at last, bo overthrown, and be 
no longer dangerous to the privileges of the people. 

\\ hatever, tlicrefore, tended to compose the diircrenccs 
between king and iiarliamcnt, and to preserve the govern- 
ment uniformly in Its present channel, was yealously op- 
posed by these popular leaders ; and their iiast cohduct 
and sufferings gave them credit sufficient to ctfect all their 
purposes. 

llie House of Commons, moved by those and many 
other obvious reasons, instead of tak'ing notice of the 
kings complaints against Ins Scottish subjects, or liis 
applications for supply, entered inimcdiatelv upon griev- 
ances; and a speech which I’vm made them on that 
subject, was much more hcaikeiied to, than that which 
the lord kcopci had delucrcd to them in the name of their 
.soicreign. The subject of I’ym's harangue has been suf- 
ficiently explained above; where wo gave an account of 
.•111 tlie griev.ances, imaginary in the church, more real m 
the state, of which the nation, at that time, so lotidlv 
coinplaincd.'i Ihe House began with examining the 
behaviour of the speaker the last day of the former par- 
liamciit; wlicn lie; refused, on accouiil of the com- 
niaml, to put the question : and they declared it a broach 
ol privilege. Iliox |)rocccdcd next to inquire into the 
imnrisonment and prosecution of Sir .Tohn Elliot, Hollis 
•and V.aleiiline:- the aflair of shi|i-nioney was canvassed ! 
and plentiful subject of inquiry xvas suggested on .all 
lands. Grievances were regularly classed under three 
beads; those with regard to |irivifcgcs of parliament, to 
the property of the subject, and to leligioii.t The kiim 
peeing a large and inexhaustible field opened, pressed 
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diem again for supply; and finding his' message ineG 
fectual, he came to the House of Peers, and desired their 
good offices with the Commons. The Peers were sensi- 
ble ol the kings urgent necessities; and thought that 
supply, on this occasion, ought, botl; in reason and in 
decency, to go before grievances. They ventured to 
represent their sense of the matter to the Commons; but 
their intercession did harm. The Commons had always 
claimed, as their peculiar province, the granting of sup- 
plies; and thougfi the Peers had here gone no further 
than offering advice, the lower House immediately thou<dit 
“"P;^'=edentcd an interposition to be a 
bread! of iirwilege.ir Charles, in order to tiring the matter 
ol supply o some issue, solicited the House by new mes- 

rbsemst .shippnoney gave gre.it alarm and 

disgust, besides informing them, that he never intended 
to make a constant revenue of it, that all the money levied 


had been legularly, with other great sums, expended on 
equipping the navy; he noxv xvent so far as to offer them 
a total abolition of tliat obnoxious claim, by any law 
which the Commons should think proper to present to 
him. In return, he only asked, for his necessities, a sup- 
ply of twelve subsidies, about six hundred thousand 
pounds, and that pay.able in three years; but at the same 
time, he let them knoxv, that, considering the situation 
^ his affairs, a delay would be equivalent to a denial.'' 
Tlie king, tbough the majority was against him, never had 
more friends in any House of Commons ; and the debate 
was carried on for two d.ays, with great zeal and warmth 
on both sides. 

It was urged by the partisans of the court, that the hap- 
piest occasion, which the fondest wishes could suggest was 
now presented, for removing all disgusts and jealousies 
between king and people, and for reconciling their sove- 
reign for e\cr to the use of parliaments. That if they 
on their part, laid aside all enormous claims and preten- 
sions, and provided, in a reasonable manner, for the public 
necessities; they needed entertain no suspicion of any 
msati.able ambition or illegal usurpation in the crown, 
lliat though due regard had not always been paid, durinn- 
this reign, to tbe rights of the people, yet no invasion of 
them had been altogether deliberate and voluntary; much 
less, the result of wanton tyranny and injustice; and still 
less, ol a formed design to subvert the constitution. That 
to repose a reasonable confidence in the king, and gener- 
ously to supply his present wants, which proce'eded neither 
irom prodigality nor misconduct, would be the true means 
Ol gaming on bis generous nature, and extorting, by gentle 
violence, such concessions as were requisite fortlie establish- 
ment of public liberty. That he had promised, not only 
on the word of a prince, but also on that of a gentleman, 
Uiie expression xvhicli he had been pleased to use,j that 
after the supply was granted, the parliament should still 
have liberty to continue their deliberations : could it be 
suspected, that any man, any prince, much less such a 
one, whose word was, as yet, sacred and inviolate, would 
lor so small a motive forfeit his honour, and, xvith it all 
futiire tnist and confidence, by breaking a promise’ so 
public and so solemn ! That even, if the parliament should 
be deceived in reposing this confidence in him, they nei- 
ther lost any thing, nor incurred any danger; since it was 
evident y necessary, for the security of public peace, to 
supply him with money in order to suppress tlie Scottish 
rebellion. Hiat he had so far suited his first demands to 
llieir prejudices, that he only asked a supply for a few 
months, and was willing, after so short a trust'fiom them 
to kill again into dependence, and to trust them foi his 
lurther support and subsistence. Tliat if he now seemed 
to desire something further, he also made them, in letiirn 
a considerable offer, and was xvillmg, for the future to 
depend on them for a revenue, which w.as quite necess’arv 
for public honour and security. That the nature of the 
English constitution supposed a mutual confidence be- 
tween king and parliament : and if they should refuse it 
on their part, especially with circumstances of such out- 
mge and indignity ; what could be expected but a total 
dissolution of government, and violent factions, followed 
by the most dangerous convulsions and intestine disorders? 

Jn opposition to these arguments, it was urged by the 
malcontent paitv, that the court had discovered, on their 
part, but few symptoms of that mutual confidence to 
winch they noxv so kindly invited the Commons. That 
eleven ye.ars intermission of parliaments, the loni^est that 
w.asto be found in the English annals, was a sufficient 
indication of the jealousy entertained agairst the people • 
or rather of designs formed for the suppression of all their 
liberties and privilef»es. That the ministers micht ^^ell 
plead necessity, nor could any thing, indeed, be a stroiracr 
proof of some invincible necessity, than their embracing a 
measure, for which they had conceived so violent ^an 
^ersion, as the assembling of an English parliament, 
lliat tins necessity, however, was purely ministerial, not 
national ; and if the same grievances, ecclesiastical hnd 
civil under xvhicli this nation itself laboured, had iiushed 
the Scots to extremities; xvas it requisite that the English 
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should forge their own chains, by imposing chains oii 
tlieir unhappy neighbours? That the ancient practice of 
pailiament was to give grievances the precedency of sup- 
ply; and this order, so carefully observed by their ances- 
tois, was founded on a jealousy inherent in the constitu- 
tion, and was never interpreted as any peculiar diffidence 
of the present sovereign. That a practice, which had been 
upheld, during times the most favourable to liberty, could 
not, in common prudence, be departed from, where such 
undeniable reasons for suspicion had been afforded. That 
it was ridiculous to plead the advanced season, and the 
urgent occasion for supply ; when it plainly appeared, 
that in order to afford a pretence for tnis topic, and to 
seduce tlie Commons, great political contrivance had been 
employed. That the w'rits for elections were issued early 
in the winter; and if the meeting of parliament had not 
purposely been delayed till so near the commencement of 
military operations, there had heen leisure sufficient to 
have redressed all national grievances, and to have pro- 
ceeded afterwards to an examination of the king’s occasion 
for supply. That the intention of so gross an artifice was 
to engage the Commons, under pretence of necessity, to 
violate the regular order of parliament; and a jirecedent 
of that kind being once established, no inquiry into public 
measures would afterwards be permitted ; tliat scarcely 
any argument more unfavourable could be pleaded for 
supply, than an offer to abolish ship-money; a taxation 
the most illegal, and the most dangerous, that liad ever, in 
any reign, been imposed upon the nation ; and that, by 
bargaining for the remission of that duty the Commons 
would, in a manner, ratify the authority by which it had 
been levied ; at least, give encouragement for advancing 
new pretensions of a like nature, in hopes of resigning 
them on like advantageous conditions. 

These reasons, joined to so many occasions of ill-hu- 
mour, seemed to sway with the greater number : but to 
make the matter worse. Sir Harry Vane, the secretary, told 
the Commons, without any authority from the king, that 
nothing less than twelve subsidies would be accepted as a 
compensation for the abolition of ship-money. This as- 
sertion, proceeding from the indiscretion, if we are not 
rather to call it the treachery, of Vane, displeased the House, 
by showing a stiffness anti rigidity in the king, which, in 
a claim so ill-grounded, was deemed > inexcusable. We 
are informed likewise, that some men, who were thought 
to understand the state of the nation, affirmed in the House, 
that the amount of twelve subsidies was a greater sum than 
could be found in all England. Such were the happy 
ignorance and inexperience of those times, with regard to 
taxes ! *- 

The king was in great doubt and perplexity. He saw 
that his friends in the House were outnumbered by his 
enemies, and that the same counsels were still prevalent, 
which had ever bred such opposition and disturbance. 
Instead of hoping that any supply would be granted him 
to carry on war against the Scots, whom the majority of 
the House regarded as their best friends and firmest allies; 
he expected every day that they would present him an ad- 
dress for making peace with those rebels. And if the 
House met again, a vote, he ivas informed, would certainly 
])ass, to blast his revenue of ship-money ; and thereby re- 
new all the opposition, which, with so much difficulty, he 
had surmounted in levyini: that taxation. Where great 
evils lie on all sides, it is difficult to follow the best coun- 
sel ; nor is it .any wonder, that the king, whose capacity 
was not equal to situations of such extreme delicacy, 

. should hastily have formed and e.xecuted 
1550 uiion. resolution of dissolving this parliament : 
a measure however of which he soon after repented, and 
which the subsequent events, more than any convincing 
reason, inclined every one to condemn. The last parlia- 
ment, which ended with such rigour and violence, had 
yet, at first, covered their intentions with greater appear- 
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5 \Ve shall heie make use of the liberty, allowed in a note, to expatiate 


ance of moderation than this parliament had hitherto 
assumed. 

An abrupt and violent dissolution natuially excites dis- 
contents among the people, who usually put entire con- 
fidence in their representatives, pd expect from them the 
redress of all grievances. As if there were not already 
sufficient grounds of complaint, the king persevered still 
in those counsels, which, from experience, he might have 
been sensible were so dangerous and unpopular. Bellasis 
and Sir John Hotham were summoned before the council ; 
and refusing to give any account of tlieir conduct in par- 
liament, were committed to prison. All the petitions and 
complaints, which had been sent to the committee of re- 
ligion, were demanded from Crew, chairman of the com 
mittee, and on his refusal to deliver them, he was sent to 
the Tower. The studies, and even the pockets, of the Earl 
of Warwick and Lord Broke, before the expiration of pri- 
vilege, were searched, in expectation of finding treasonable 
papers. These acts of authority were interpreted, with 
some appearance of reason, to be invasions on the right of 
national assemblies.* But the king, after the first provoca- 
tion which he met with, never sufficiently respected tlie 
privileges of parliament; and by his example, he further 
confirmed their resolution, when they should acquire 
power, to pay like disregard to the prerogatives of the 
crown. 

Though the parliament was dissolved, the convocation 
was still allowed to sit ; a practice, of which, since the 
Reformation, there was but few instances,”’ and which was 
for that reason supposed by many to be irregular. Besides 
granting to the king a supply from the spirituality, and 
framing many canons, tlie convocation, jealous of like in- 
novations with those which bad taken place in Scotland, 
im|)Oscd an oath on the clergy, and the graduates in the 
universities, by which every one swore to maintain the 
establislied government of the cliurcli by archbishops, 
bishops, deans, chapters, &c." These steps, in the pre- 
sent discontented humour of the nation, were commonly 
deemed illegal ; because not ratified by consent of parlia- 
ment, in whom all authority was now supposed to be cen- 
tred. And nothing besides could afford more subject of 
ridicule, than an oath, which contained an et catera in the 
midst of it. 

The people, who generally abhorred the Discouienis m 
convocation as much as they revered the Lnciaud. 
parliament, could scarcely he restrained from insulting and 
abusing this assembly ; and the king was obliged to give 
them guards in order to protect them.” An attack too was 
made during the night upon Laud, in his palace of Lam- 
beth, by above 500 persons ; and he found it necessary to 
fortify liimself for his defence.P A multitude, consisting 
of two thousand sectaries, entered St. Paul’s, where the 
liigh commission then sat ; tore down the benches ; and 
cried out. No bishop, no high commission.i All these in- 
stances of discontent were presaces of some great revolu- 
tion ; had the court possessed sufficient skill to discern the 
danger, or sufficient power to provide against it. 

In this disposition of men’s minds, it was in vain that 
the king issued a declaration, in order to convince his 
people of the necessity, which he lay under, of dissolving 
the last parliament.'' The chief topic, on which he insist- 
ed, wa.s, that the Commons imitated the bad example''of 
all their predecessors of late years, in making continual 
encroachments on his authority, in censuring his whole 
administration and conduct, in discussing every 'circum- 
stance of public government, and in their indirect bargain- 
ing and contracting with their king for supply ; as if no- 
thing ought to he given him hut what lie should purchase, 
either by quitting somewhat of his royal prerogative, or by 
diminishing and lessening his standing revenue. These 
practices, he said, were contrary to the maxims of their 
ancestors ; and these practices were totally incompatible 
with monarchy." 

a little on tlie present subject. It must be confessed, that Ibe king, in this 
decUration, touched upon that circumstance in the English constitution, 
which it IS most difliciilt, or ratlier altogetlier impossible, to regulate hy 
laws, and winch must he governed hy ceitain delicate nleas or propriety 
and decency, rather than by any exact rule or prescription, lo deny the 
parliament all right of remonstrating against what they esteem grievances, 
were fo reduce that assembly to a total insignificancy, and to deprive the 
iieoplc of tverv advantage which tliey (.ould reap Irom populai councils. 
To complain oF the parliament’s employing the power of taxation as the 
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"Hie kinjr, disappointed of parliamentary subsidies, was 
obliged to have recourse to other expedients, in order to 
supply his urgent necessities. The ecclesiastical subsidies 
served him in some stead ; and it seemed but just, that 
the clergy should contribute to a war, which was in a great 
measure of their own raising.* He borrowed money from 
bis ministers and courtiers ; and so much was he beloved 
among them, that above 300,000 pounds were subscribed 
in a few days : though nothing surely could be more dis- 
agreeable to a prince, full of dignity, than to be a burden 
on his friends, instead of being a support to them. Some 
attempts were made towards forcing a loan from the citi- 
zens ; but still repelled by the spirit of liberty, which was 
now become unconqueranle." A loan of 40,000 pounds 
was extorted from the Spanish merchants, who had oullion 
in the Tower, exposed to the attempts of the king. Coat 
and conduct-money for the soldiery was levied on the 
counties ; an ancient pratice," but supposed to he abolished 
by the petition of riglit. All the pepper was bought from 
the East India Company upon trust, and sold, at a great 
discount, for ready money."* A scheme was proposed for 
coining two or three hundred thousand pounds of base 
money.!' Such were the extremities to which Charles was 
reduced. The fresh difficulties which, amidst the present 
distresses, were every day raised, witli regard to the pay- 
ment of ship-money, obliged him to exert continual acts 
of authority, augmented the discontents of the people, 
and increased his indigence and necessities.* 

The present expedients, however, enabled the king, 
though with great difficulty, to march his army, consisting 
of 19,000 foot, and 2000 horse.* The Earl of Northum- 
berland was appointed general : the Earl of Strafford, who 
was called over from Ireland, lieutenant-general : Lord 
Con!vay, general of the horse. A small fleet was thought 
sufficient to serve the purposes of this expedition. 

So great are the effects of zeal and unanimity, that the 
Scottish army, though somewhat superior, ware sooner 
ready than the king’s ; and they marched to the borders 
of England. To engage them' to proceed, besides their 
general knowledge of the secret discontents of that king- 
dom, Lord Saville had forged a letter, in the name of six 
noblemen, the most considerable of England, by which 
the Scots were invited to assist their neighbours, in pro- 
curing a redress of grievances.*’ Notwithstanding these 
warlike preparations and hostile attempts, the covenanters 
still preserved the most pathetic and most submissive lan- 
20th Aug. and entered England, they said, 

with no other view, than to obtain access to 
the king’s presence, and lay their humble petition at his 
royal feet. At Newburn-upon-Tyne, they vvere opposed 


by a detachment of 4500 men under Conway, who seemed 
resolute to dispute with them the passage of the river. 
The Scols first entreated them, with great civility, not to 
stop them in their march to their gracious sovereign ; and 
then attacked them with great bravery, killed several, and 
chased the rest from tlieir ground. Such a . 
panic seized the whole English army, that Rout at R^e’w- 
the forces at Newcastle fled immediately to 
Durham ; and not yet thinking themselves safe, they de- 
serted that town, an'd retreated' into Yorkshire.* 

The Scots took possession of Newcastle ; and though 
sufficiently elated with their victory, they preserved exact 
discipline, and persevered in their resolution of paying for 
every thing, in order still to maintain the appearance of an 
amicable correspondence with England. They also de- 
spatched messengers to the king, who was arrived at York; 
and they took care, after the advantage which thev had 
obtained, to redouble their expressions of loyalty, dut}’, 
and submission to his person, and they even made apolo- 
gies, full of sorrow and contrition, for their late victory .d 
Charles was in a very distressed condition. The nation 
was universally and highly discontented. The army was 
discouraged, and began likewise to be discontented, both 
from the contagion of general disgust, and as an excuse 
of their misbehaviour, which they were desirous of repre- 
^nting rather as want of will than of courage to fight. 
The treasury too was quite exhausted, and every expedient 
fbr supply had been tried to the uttermost. No event had 
happened, but what might havfe been foreseen as neces- 
sary, at least as very probable ; yet such was the king’s 
situation, that no provision could be made, nor was even 
any resolution taken, against such an exigency. 

In order to prevent the advance of the Treaty at Rip- 
Scots upon him, the king agreed to a treaty, Pol- 
and named sixteen English noblemen, who met with 
eleven Scottish commissioners at Rippon. The Earls of 
Hertford, Bedford, Salisbury, Warwick, Essex, Holland, 
Bristol, and Berkshire, the Lords Kimbolton, Wharton, 
Dunsmore, Paget, Broke, Saville, Paulet, and Howard of 
Escric, were chosen by the king; all of them popular 
men, and consequently supposed nowise averse to the 
Scottish invasion, or unacceptable to that nation.* 

An address arrived from the city of London, petitioning 
for a parliament; the great point to which all men’s pro- 
ject at this time tended.* Twelve noblemen presented a 
etition to the same purpose.? But the king contented 
imself with summoning a great council of the peers at 
York ; a measure which had formerly been taken in cases 
of sudden emergency, but which, at present, could serve 
to little purpose. Perhaps the king, who dreaded above 


means of extortinjr concessions from tlieir sovereign, were to expect that 
they yould entirely disarm themselves, and renounce the sole expedient 
provided by the constitution, tor insuring to the kingdom a just and legal 
admmistralion. Indiffeient periods of English story, thereoccui instances 
ot their remonstrating tvith their princes in the freest manner, and some- 
tlieir refusing supply, when disgusted with any circumstance of 
public conduct. It is, hoiye^er, certain, that this powei, though essential 
parliaments, may easily be abused, as well by the frequency and 
minuteness of their remonstrances, as by their intrusion into everv part of 
the king s counsels and deterniinations. Under colour of advice, they may 
M\ e disguised orders ; and, in complaining of grievances, they may draw 
government. Whatevermeasureiscinbiaced. 
without consulting them, may be pronounced an oppression of the people ; 
and, till coirected, tliey may lefuse the most necessary supplies to their 
r ® nature of this parliamentary Iibeity, it 
js ecidcnt, that it must be left unbounded by law : for who can foretell how 
occur, or what part of administration may be 
the nature too of the human frame it may be ex- 
Isberty would be exerted in its full extent, and no branch 
al owed to lemain unmolested in the hands of the prince, 
r or, will the weak limitations of respect and decorum be sufficient to re- 

scrip" onsTna^R^ *11 th* Pre- 

** observable, that the wisdom of the English constitution, or 
rather the concurrence of accidents, has provided, in different periods 
JfinSlT privilege of parliament, and thereby main- 

tained, m sonie tolerable measuie.the dignity and authority of the crown. 

\i constitution, before the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 

tury , the meetings of parliament were precarious, and were not frequent. 

members bad no leisure, either to gel 
^rquainted with each othe^i , or with public business. The ignorance of the 
s“^7^>ssive to that authority which governed them, 
nf cvovl™ lavse demesnes of the crown, with the small expense 

that period, rendered the prince almost independent, 
him I^arliament to preserve great submission and duty towards 

In our present c onstitution, many accidents, which have rendered 
government eveiy w here, as w ell as iii Great llritain, much more burden- 
some than tormerly, have thrown into the hands ot the crown the disposal 
ot a large rev enue, and have enabled the king, the private interest and 
‘f n]eml)eis, to restiain the public interest and ambition ot 
«hebo(l\. While llie opposition (toi wemustsfill have an opposition, open 
or dissrin<5edleiHleavours to draw every bian<li of adniinislralion under the 
cognizance ot pailiameut, the lourtiers rescue a pait to the disposal of the 


(Town ;.and the royal prerogative, though deprived of its ancient power, 
still maintains a due weight in the balance of the constitution. 

It w^ the fate of the house of Stuart to govern England at a period, 
when the former source of authority was already much diminished, and 
before the latter began to fiow in any tolerable abundance. Without a re- 
gular and fixed foundation, the throne perpetually totlered ; and the prince 
sat upon It anxiously and precariously. Every expedient used by James 
and Ghajles, m order tosimport their dignity, we have seen attended wifh 
sensible inconveniences. The majesty of the crown, derived from ancient 
powers and prerogatives, procured respect, and checked the approaches of 
iiisnlent intruders ; bul it begat m the kins so high an idea of his own rank 
and station, as made him incapable of stooping to popular courses, or sub- 
miltmg in any degree to the control of parliament. The alliance with the 
hieraichy strengthened law by the sanction of religion; but it enraged the 
puritanical party, and exposed the prince to the attacks of enemies 
numerous, violent, and implacable. The memory too of these two kings 
from like causes, li<« been attended, m some degree, with the same inle- 
licity which pursued them during the whole course ot their lives. 'I hough 
It must be contessed, that theii skill in government was not propoi iioned 
to the extreme delicacy of their situation ; a sufficient indulgence has not 
been given them, and all the blame, by sevei-al historians, has been unjustlv 
mrown on thetr side. Iheir violations of law, particularly those of 
Gnarles, are, in some few instances, transgressions of a plain limit, whidi 
was marked out to royal authority. But the encroachments of the Com- 
mons, though in the beginning less positive and determinate, are no less 
discernible by good judges, and were equally capable of destroying the 
just balance of the constitution. While they exercised the powers trans- 
mitted to them, ill a manner more independent, and less compliant, than 
had ever betqre been practised : the kings were, perhaps imprudently, but. 
as they imagined, from necessity, tempted to assume povvers, which had 
scarcely ever been exercised, oi had been exercised, m a ditfereiit manner 
by the crown. And from the shock of these opposite pretensions, together 
with religious controversy, arose all the factions, convulsions, and disor- 
ders, which attended that period. 

. ,, Zi^as,t7i the first editions, a part of the text, 
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all tilings the House of Comiuons, and ulio expected no 
siijiply from tliem on any leasonable terms, thought, that 
in Ins pu'aent distresses, he miglit be enabled to levy sup- 
plies bv the authority of the peers alone. But the employ- 
ing so long the |ilpa of a necessity which appealed distant 
and doubtful, rendered it impossible for him to avail him- 
self of a necessity which was now at last become real, 
urgent, and inevitable. 

By Northumberland’s sickness, the command of the 
army had devolved on Strafford. This nobleman pos- 
sessed moie vigour of mind than the king or any of the 
council. He advised Charles rather to put all to hazard, 
than submit to such unwortliy terms as were likely to be 
imposfd upon him. The loss sustained at Newburn, he 
said, was inconsiderable ; and though a panic had for a 
time seized the army, that event was nothing strange among 
new levied troops ; and the Scots being in the same con- 
dition, would, no doubt, he liable, in their turn, to a like 
accident. His opinion therefore was, that the king should 
jiush forwaid, and attack the Scots, and bring the affair to 
a quick decision ; and if he were ever so unsuccessful, 
nothing worse could befall bun, than what, from his in- 
activity, he would ceitainly be exposed to '' To show how 
easy it would be to execute this pioject, he ordered an 
assault to be made on some quarters of the Scots, and he 
gained an advantage over them. No cessation of arms had 
as yet been agreed to during the treaty at Rippon ; yet 
great clamour prevailed, on account of this act of hostility. 
And when it was known that the officer wdto conducted 
the attack, was a papist, a violent outcry was raised against 
the king, for emnloying that hated sect in the murder of 
his protestant subjects.' 

It may be worthy of remark, that several mutinies had 
arisen among the English troops, when marching to join 
the army ; and .some officers had been murdered, merely 
on suspicion of their being papists.*: The petition of right 
had abolished all martial law ; and by an inconvenience 
which naturally attended the plan, as yet new and un- 
formed, of regular and rigid liberty, tt was found absolutely 
impossible for the generals to govern the army, by all the 
authority which the king could legally confer upon them. 
The lawyers had declared, that martial law could not be 
exercised, except in the very presence of an enemy ; and 
because it had been found necessary to execute a mutineer, 
the generals thought it advisable, for their own safety, to 
apply for a pardon from the crown. This weakness, how- 
ever, was carefully concealed from the army, and Lord 
Conway said, that if any lawyer were so imprudent as to 
discover the secret to the soldiers, it would be necessary 
instantly to refute him, and to hang the lawyer himself by 
sentence of a court-martial.* 

An army new levied, undisciplined, frightened, sedi- 
tious, ill-paid, and governed by no proper authority, was 
very unfit for withstanding a victorious and high-spirited 
enemy, and retaining in subjection a discontented and 
zealous nation. 

"till Sept Charles, in despair of being able to stem 
Great tounui of the torrent, at last determined to yield to it : 

the peers. j|^g prpeat 'council of 

the peers would advise him to call a parliament, he told 
them in his first speech, that he had already taken this re- 
solution. He informed them likewise, tha't the queen, in 
a letter which she had written to him, had very earnestly 
recommended that measure. This good prince, who was 
extremely attached to his consort, and who passionately 
wished to render her popular in the nation, forgot not, 
amidst all his distress, the interests of his domestic ten- 
derness.™ 

In order to subsist both armies, (for the king was obliged, 
in order to save the northern counties, to pay his enemies,) 
Charles wrote to the city, desiring a loan of 200,000 
pounds. And the peers at York, whose authority tras now 
much greater than that of their sovereign, loiiied in the 
same request." So low was this prince already fallen in 
the eyes of his own subjects ! 

As maiiv difficulties occurred in the negociation with 
the Scots, It was proposed to transfer the treaty from Rip- 
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pon to London ; a proposal willingly eiiibiaced bv ih ,t 
nation, who were now sure of treating witb ad\ .intake, ui 
a place where the king, they foresaw, would be in a Wan- 
ner a prisoner, in the midst of his implacable enemies and 
their determined friends." 


CHAP. LIV. 

Meettne of tne Ion? parliament — StraObrd and I^iud impeached — Finfli 
and Windcbank dy— Great authonU of tlie Commons — The bishops 
attacked — lonna^'e and poundaife— rriennial bill — Strafford’s trial— 
I3iM of attainder — Lxeculion ot Stuiflonl — Ilifili commission and star 
chamber abolished — King’s journey to Scotland. 

The causes of disgdst which, for above , j, - 
thirty years, had been daily multiplying m ' ' ' 
England, weie now come to full maturity, and threatened 
the kingdom with some great revolution or convulsion. 
The uncertain and undefined limits of prerogative and 
privilege had been eageily disputed during that wliole 
period ; and m every controversy between prince and peo- 
ple, the question, however doubtful, had always been de- 
cided by each party in favour of its own pretensions. Too 
lightly, perhaps, moved by the appearance of necessity, the 
king bad even assumed powers incompatible with the 
principles of limited government, and had rendered it im- 
possible for bis most zealous partisans entirely to justify 
Ins conduct, except by topics so unpopular, that they w'ere 
more fitted, in the present disposition of men’s minds, to 
inflame than appease the general discontent. Those great 
supports of public autlioiity, law and religion, bad like- 
wise, by the unbounded compliance of judges and prelates, 
lost much of tbeir influence over the people ; or lather, 
had in a great measure gone over to the side of faction, and 
authorized the spirit of opposition and lebellion. The 
nobility, also, whom the king had no means of retaining 
by offices and preferments suitable to tbeir rank, bad been 
seized with the general discontent, and unwarily threw 
themselves into the scale which already began too mticli to 
preponderate. Sensible of some encioacliments which 
had been made by royal authority, men entertained no 
jealousy of the Commons, whose enterprises for the ac- 
quisition of power had ever been covered with the appear- 
ance of ))ublic good, and had hitherto gone no further than 
some disappointed efforts and endeavours. The progress 
of the Scottish malcontents reduced the crown to an entire 
dependence for supply : their union with the popular party 
in England brought great accession of authority to the 
latter: the near prospect of success roused all latent mur- 
murs and pretensions, which had hitherto been held in 
such violent constraint: and the torrent of general inclina- 
tion and opinion ran so strongly against the court, that the 
king was in no situation to refuse any reasonable demands 
of the po|)ular leaders, either for defining or limiting the 
powers of his prerogative. Even many exorbitant claims, 
111 his present situation, would probably be made, and 
must necessarily be complied with. 

The triumph of the malcontents over the cburcli, was 
not yet so immediate or certain. Though the political and 
religious puritans mutually lent assistance to each other, 
there vyere many who joined the former, yet declined all 
connexion with the latter. The hierarchy had been estab- 
lished in England, ever since the Reformation : thg Romish 
church, in all ages, had carefully maintained that form of 
ecclesiastical government : the ancient fathers, too, bore 
testimony to episcopal jurisdiction : and though parity 
may seem at first to have had place among Christian p.is- 
tors, the period during which it prevailed was so short, 
that few undisputed traces of it remained in history. The 
bishops, and their more zealous partisans, inferred thence 
the divine indefeasible right of prelacy : others regarded 
that institution as venerable and useful : and if the love of 
novelty led some to adopt the new rites and discipline of 
the puritans, the reverence to antiquity retained many lu 
their attachment to the liturgy and government of the 
clmrcli. It behoved, therefore, tlie zealous innovatorr in 
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pailiament to proceed with some caution and reserve. By 
))ioinoting all measures which reduced the powers of the 
crown, they hoped to disarm the hing, whom they .)ustly 
regarded, from principle, inclination, and policy, to be the 
determined patron of the hierarchy. By declaiming acainst 
the supposed encroachments ancl tyranny of the prelates, 
they endeavoured to carry the nation from ahatied of their 
peisons, to an opposition against tlieir office and chaiacler. 
And when men were enlisted in paity, it would not be 
difficult, they thought, to lead them, by degrees, into 
many incasuies, for wlncli they formeily enlertained the 
greatest aversion. Tliough the new sectanes composed 
not, at 111 St, tlie majority of the nation, they were inflamed, 
ns IS usual among innovators, with oxtieme real for their 
opinions. 'J’licii unsurmouiitablc passion, disguised to 
themselves, as well as to others, utidcr the appearance of 
holy fervours, was well (pnlilied to niahe proselytes, and 
to seiro the minds of the ignorant multitude. And one 
furious enthusiast was able, by his active industry, to sur- 
mount the indolent efforts of many sober and reasonable 
antagonists. 

When the nation, therefore, was so generally discon- 
tented, and little suspicion was entertained of any design 
to subvert the church and monarchy ; no wonder that 
almost all elections ran in favour of those who, by their 
liigh pretensions to piety and patriotism, had encouraged 
the national prejudices. It is a usual compliment to regard 
the king’s inclination in the choice of a speaker; and 
Charles had intended to advance Gardiner, recorder of 
London, to that important trust: but so little interest did 
the crown at that time possess in the nation, that Gardiner 
was disappointed of Ins election, not only m London, but 
in every other place where it w'as attempted : and the king 
was obliged to make the choice of speaker fall on Lenthall, 
a lawyer of some character, but not sufficiently qualified 
for so high and difficult an office.^ 
iiteetins of the The eager expectations of men with regard 
long tjarhanient, to a parliament, summoned at so critical a 
Nov. 3, juncture, and during such general discon- 
tents; a parliament which, from the situation of public 
affairs, could not be abruptly dissolved, and which was to 
execute every thing left unfinished by former parliaments; 
these motives, so impoitant and interesting, engaged the 
attendance of all the members; and tlie House'of Com- 
mons was never observed to be, from the beginning, so 
full and numerous. Without any interval, therefore,They 
entered upon business, and, by unanimous consent, they 
immediately struck a blow which may in a maimer be re- 
garded as decisive. 

The Earl of Strafford ivas considered as chief minister, 
both on account of the credit which he possessed with his 
master, and of his own great and uncommon vigour and 
capacity. By a concurrence of accidents, this man 
laboured under the severe hatred of all the three nations 
which composed the British monarchy. The Scots, whose 
authority now ran extremely high, looked on liim as the 
capital enemy of their country, and one whose counsels 
and influence they had most reason to apprehend. He 
had engaged the parliament of Ireland to advance large 
subsidies, in order to support a war against them : he had 
levied an army of 9000 men, with which he had menaced 
all their western coast : he had obliged the Scots, who lived 
under Ins government, to renounce the covenant, their 
national idol ; he had, in Ireland, pioclaimed the Scottish 
covenanters rebels and traitors, even before the king had 
issued any such declaration against them in England : and 
he had ever dissuaded his master against the late treaty 
and suspension of aims, which he regarded as dangerous 
and dishonourable. So avowed and violent were the 
Scots in their resentment of all these measures, that they 
had refused to send commissioners to treat at Yoik, as 
was at first proposed ; because, they said, the Lieutenant 
of Ireland, their capital enemy, being general of the king’s 
forces, had theiethe chief command and authority. 

Strafford, first as deputy, then as lord lieutenant, had 
governed Ireland during eight years with great vigilance, 
activity, and prudence, hut with veiy little popularity. In 
a nation so averse to the English government and religion, 

a Cbrtadon, vol i. p ICd. b Wliillocke, p. 3C. 


these veiy virtues were sufficient to draw on him the public 
hatred. The manners too and character of this great man, 
tliough to all full of courtesy, and to his friends full of 
affection, were, at bottom, haughty, rigid, and severe. 
Ills authority and influence, during the time of his govern- 
ment, had been unlimited; but no sooner did adversity 
seire him, than the concealed aversion of the nation blazed 
at once, and the Irish parliament used every expedient to 
aggravate the charge against him. 

The universal discontent which prevailed in England 
against the court, was all pointed towards the Earl of 
Stiafford ; though witlrout any particular reason, but be- 
cause he was the minister of state whom the king most 
favoured and most trusted. Ilis extraction was honour- 
able, his paternal fortune considerable : yet envy attended 
his sudden and great elevation. And his former associates 
in popular counsels, finding that he owed his advance- 
ment to the desertion of their cause, represented him as 
the great apostate of the commonwealth, whom it be- 
hoved them to sacrifice as a victim to public justice. 

Strafford, sensible of the load of popular prejudices 
under which he laboured, would gladly have declined 
attendance in parliament ; and he begged the king’s per- 
mission to withdraw himself to his government of Ireland, 
at least to remain at the head of the army in Yorkshire; 
where many opportunities, he hoped, would offer, by 
reason of his distance, to elude the attacks of his enemies. 
But Charles, who had entire confidence in the earl’s ca- 
pacity, thought that his counsels would be extremely useful 
during the critical session which approached. And when 
Strafford still insisted on the danger of his appearing 
amidst so many enraged enemies, the king, little appre- 
hensive that his own authority was so suddenly to expire, 
promised him protection, and assured him, that not a hair 
of Ins head should be touched by the parliament.*’ 

No sooner was Strafford’s arrival known, 
than a concerted attack was made upon him iu''Nov. 
in the House of Commons. Pym, in a long, studied dis- 
course, divided into many heads after bis manner, enume- 
rated all the grievances under which the nation laboured ; 
and, from a "complication of such oppressions, inferred, 
that a deliberate plan had been formed of changing 
entirely the frame of government, and subverting the 
ancient laws and liberties of the kingdom.” su.ifrnrd im- 
Could any thing, he said, increase our in- peached, 
dignation against so enormous and criminal a project, 
it would be to find, that during the reign of the best of 
princes, the constitution had been endangered by the worst 
of ministers, and that the virtues of the king had been 
seduced by wicked and pernicious counsel. We must 
inquire, added he, from what fountain these waters of 
bitterness flow ; and though doubtless many civil counsel- 
lois will be found to have contributed their endeavours, 
yet is there one who challenges the infamous pre-eminence, 
and who, by his courage, enterprise, and capacity, is entitled 
to the first place among these betrayers of their country. 
He IS the Earl of Strafford, lieutenant of Ireland, and 
president of the council of York, who in both places, and 
in all other provinces where he has been intrusted ivitli 
authority, has raised ample monuments of tyranny ; and 
will appear, from a survey of his actions, to be the chief 
promoter of every arbitrary counsel. Some instances of 
imperious expressions, as well as actions, were given bv 
Pym; who alterwavds entered into a more personal attack 
of that minister, and endeavoured to expose his whole 
character and manners. The austere genius of Strafford, 
occupied in the pursuits of ambition, had not rendered his 
breast altogether inaccessible to the tender jiassions, or 
secured him from the dominion of the fair; and in that 
sullen age, when the iriegularities of pleasure were more 
reproachful than the most odious crimes, these weaknesses 
were thought worthy of being mentioned, together witli )i 's 
treasons, before so great an assembly. And, upon the 
whole, the orator concluded, that it belonged to the House 
to provide a remedy proportionable to the disease, and to 
prevent the further mischiefs, justly to be apprehended 
from the influence which this man bad acipiired over the 
measures and counsels of their sovereign.'* 
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Sir .lolin Clotworthy, an Irish "entleman. Sir John Ilot- 
ham of Yorkshire, and many others, entered into the same 
tonics : and, after several hours spent in bitter invective, 
when the doors were locked in order to prevent all dis- 
covery of their purjiose ; it was moved, m consequence of 
the resolution secretly taken, that Strafford should imme- 
diately be impeacliPQ of high treason. This motion was 
received with universal appiobation; nor was there, in all 
the debate, one person that offered to stop the torrent by 
any testimony in favour of the earl’s conduct. Lord Falk- 
land alone, though known to be his enemy, modestly de- 
sired the House to consider, whether it would not better 
suit the gravity of their proceedings, first to digest by a 
committee many of those particulars which had been men- 
tioned, before they sent up an accusation against him. It 
was ingenuously answered by Pjm, that such a delay 
might probably blast all their hones, and put it out of their 
power to proceed any further in the prosecution : that when 
Strafford should learn, that so many of his enormities 
were discovered, his conscience would dictate his con- 
demnation; and, so great was his power and credit, he 
would immediately procure the dissolution of the parlia- 
ment, or attempt some other desperate measure for his own 
preservation : that the Commons were only accusers, not 
judges ; and it was the province of the Peers to determine 
whether such a complication of enormous crimes, in one 
person, did not amount to the highest crime known by the 
law.' Without further debate, the impeachment was 
voted : Pym was chosen to carry it up to the Lords : most 
of the House accompanied him' on so agreeable an errand; 
and Strafford, who had just entered the House of Peers, 
and who little expected so speedy a prosecution, was im- 
mediately, upon this general charge, ordered into custody, 
with several symptoms of violent prejudice in his judges, 
as well as in his lirosecutors. 

I.aud impeached. . Concerning grievances, and 

111 the censure of past measures. Laud could 
not long escape the seveie scrutiny of the Commons; 
who were led too, in their accusation of that prelate, 
as well by their prejudices against his whole order, as by 
the extreme antipathy wliicn his intemperate zeal had 
drawn upon him. After a deliberation, which scarcely 
lasted half an hour, an impeachment of high treason was 
voted against this subject, the first, both in rank and in 
favour, throughout the kingdom. Though this incident, 
considering the example of Strafford's impeachment, and 
the present disposition of the nation and parliament, need- 
ed be no surprise to him ; yet was he betrayed into some 
passion, when the accusation was presented. The Com- 
7nons themselves, he said, though his accusers, did not believe 
him guilt!/ of the crimes with which they charged him : an 
indiscretion, which, next day, upon more mature delibera- 
tion, he desired leave to retract' but so little favourable 
were t’-e Peers, that they refused him this advantage or 
indulgence. Laud also was immediately, upon this gene- 
ral chaige, sequestered from parliament, and committed to 
custody.^ 

The capital article insisted on against these two great 
men, was the design which the Commons supposed to 
have been formed, of subverting the laws and constitution 
of “England, and introducing arbitrary and unlimited au- 
thority into the kingdom. Of all the king’s ministers, no 
one was so obnoxious in this respect as the lord keeper 
Finch. lie it was, who, being speaker in the king’s third 
parliament, had left the chair, and refused to put the ques- 
tion, when ordered by the House. The extra-judicial 
opinion of the judges in the case of ship-money, had been 
procured by his intrigues, persuasions, and even menaces. 
In all unpopular and illegal measures, he was ever most 
active ; and he was even believed to have declared public- 
ly, that vyhile he was keeper, an order of council should 
ahyays, with him, be equivalent to a law. To appease the 
rising displeasure of the Commons, he desired to be heard 
at their bar. He prostrated himself with all humility be- 
fore them ; but this submission availed him nothing. An 
impeachment was resolved on ; and in order to escape 
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their fury, he thought proper secretly to , 

withdraw and retire into Holland. Ashe Iuk'iiii-- 
was not esteemed equal to Straflbrd, or even to Laud 
either in capacity or in fidelity to Ins master, it was gcue- 
lally be'ieved that his escape had been connived at b~\ the 
popular leaders.i; His impeachment, houever, in his ab- 
sence, was carried up to the House of Peers. 

Sir Francis VVindebank, the secretary, was a creature ot 
Laud’s ; a sufficient reason for his being extremely ob- 
noxious to the Commons. He was secretly suspecte'd too 
of the crime of popery ; and it was known that, from com- 
plaisance to the queen, and indeed in compliance with the 
king’s maxims of government, he had granted many in- 
dulgences to catholics, and had signed warrants for the 
pardon of priests, and their delivery from confinement. 
Grimstone, a popular member, called him, in the House, 
the very pander and broker to the whore of BabylonJi 
Finding that the scrutiny of the Commons secrei'ary 
was ppmted towards him, and being sensible "'inciebduk Ails. 
that England was no longer a place of safety for men of his 
character, he suddenly made his escape into France.! 

Thus, in a few weeks, this House of Commons, not op- 
posed, or rather seconded, by the Peers, had produced such 
a revolution in the government, that the two most jiower- 
ful and most favoured ministers of the king were thrown 
into the Tower, and dailv expected to be tried for their, 
life : two other ministers had, by flight alone, saved them- 
selves from a like fate : all the king’s servants saw that no 
protection could be given them by their master : a new 
jurisdiction was erected in the nation ; and before that 
tribunal all those trembled, who had before exulted most 
in their credit and authority. 

What rendered the power of the Commons more formid- 
able was, the extreme pi-udence with which it was con- 
ducted. Not content with the authority which they had 
acquired by attacking these great ministers, they were re- 
solved to lender the most considerable bodies of the nation 
obnoxious to them. Though the idol of the Great auihoriiy 
people, they determined to fortify themselves >1" Comiiions. 
likewise with tenors, and to overawe those who might still 
be inclined to support tlie falling ruins of monarcliy. 

During the late military operations several powers had 
been exercised by the lieutenants and deputj-lieutenants of 
counties : and these powers, though necessary for the de- 
fence of the nation, and even warranted by all former pre- 
cedent, yet not being authorized by statute, were now voted 
to be illegal ; and the persons who had assumed them, 
declared delinquents. This term was newly come into 
vogue, and expressed a degree or species of guilt not 
exactly known or ascertained. In consequence of that 
determination, many of the nobility and prime gentry of 
the nation, while only exerting, as they justly thought, the 
legal powers of magistracy, unexpectedly found themselves 
involved in the crime of delinquency. And the Commons 
reaped this multiplied advantage by their vote: they dis- 
armed the crown ; they established the maxims of rigid 
law and liberty ; and they spread the terror of their own 
authority 

The writs for ship-money had been directed to tlio 
sherifi’s, who were required, and even obliged, under 
severe penalties, to assess the sums, upon individuals, abd 
to levy them by their authority. Yet were all the shprifl>-', 
and all those who had l^een employed in that illegal seiv- 
ice, voted, by a very rigorous sentence, to be deliniiueiits. 
The king, by the maxims of law, could do no wiong ; Ins 
ministers and servants, of whatever degree, in case of any 
violation of the constitution, were alone culpable.* 

All the fanners and officers of the customs, who had 
been employed during so many years in levjmg tonnage 
and poundage, and the new impositions, were lil.ewise de- 
clared criminals, and were afterwards glad to compound 
for a pardon by paying a fine of 150,000 pounds. 

Every discretionary or arbitrary sentence of the star- 
chamber and high-commission courts, which, from their 
very constitution, were arbitrary, underwent a severe scru- 
tiny : and all those who had concurred in such sentences, 
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were vnierl to ]>i! Ii.iIjIc to tin; pcnattics nriaw.ra No mi- 
nister of the kiiitt, no member of the council, but found 
himself oxpnsrd by ihi' decision. 

Tlie judL'C-! wbo'had civen their vote aspinst Ilambden, 
m ilio trial of ship-money, were accused before the re-irs. 
and iibli<;rd to find surety for thi ir appearance. Ih-rki.-b-v. 
a judpe Ilf the Kms's lltiich. v.as M-j^td bv onler of t!’i«* 
House, even when sittuiK m lii- tribunal ; and all mi-ii saw 
with astomshinciii the irn'si't'.l.lc authoritv of their iiiri>- 
diction." 

The sanction of the Lord< and Common*, as well as- 
that of the hmp, wits declared nrt.ssary f-r ih'- coidirmr- 
tion of ecclesiastical cmoiis." And this* ju-l!rni< i.t, it must 
be confessed, however n-asonablc. at ha’-t u>dui. it would 
have been dilKcull to justify bv any j-re''-deut.i* Rut tee 
present wis no time tor miestmn or dispute. T.:i.t d«‘fi- 
sion which abolished all Ipcislativo pcv.ei. ftrtept t'lal of 
parliament, was requisite for compltiir." the- in w- plan of 
liberty, and rendermi; it quite uniform and sxst-.n atieal. 
Almost all tlse hencli of bis-iop*, and ih- n.t.'t t'>t sirli-.-- 
able of the inferior clcrey. who had xoud m lia. late con- 
vocation, found tliem-elvp* exposed by tl.-jsi new pi:n> i- 
ples to the iinpnlatiou of dcbiKiucncx .a' 

The most inipopnlar of all Charks’s measu-"', .md the 
least just liiubK wa* the revival of monnjiol es, -o rolemuly 
abolishcd, after reiterated endeavour*. :w a rorciit n t lif 
iiarliament. Sensible of tins unh:-.r>pv n 5 ‘'..surf. ili>* Im:: 
iiad of himself recalled, during tlie t.f b-« tir*t t vj's" 
dition against Scotland, many of t'i«.sj • rrr ' •it-.* p-'icr t- ; 
and the rest woie now annulled In autho’ritx o: p iriiam'-nt. 
and every one w-ho was conccnied lu tii. ni deutan-d dolir- 
ouent. Tlie Commons carried so fur tl'tir dt kstution oi 
this odious measure, tliat tliey assume'! a power which 
liad formerly been seldom pr.icti.<:cd.<' at.d iIp-v fxjw !'•.•! a’l 
their members who w-erc monopohst* or pn-ji-i . ..n 
artifice, li}- w-hich, besides increasiiic their own j >. 
they weakened still further the very small prjiy winch Hit 
king secretly retained in the House* Mildmuy.'a noionnr.s 
monopolist, yet liavint: associated himself wi’fi •he n.iii-!: 
jiarty, was still allow-cd to k«-n his sc.\t. In all •luc'liou^. 
indeed, of elections, no steady rule of decianu’was ol>. 
served ; and nothing further was regarded than tlii* aiTi c- 
tions and attachments of tlic parties." MenV {inssion-i 
xx'cre too much heated to be shocked with any msiaiice of 
injustice, which served ends so popular as those winch 
were pursued by this House of Commons. 

The whole sovereign power being thus in a manner trans- 
ferred to the Commons, and the government, without any 
seeming violence or disorder, being changed in a moment 
from a monarchy almost absolute, to a pure dcmocracx : 
the popular leaders seemed w-ilhng for some time lo sus- 
pend ttiuir actn-e vigour, and to consolidate their authority, 
ere they jirocecded to any violent exercise of it. Every 
day produced some new harangue on past grievances. Tli'c 
detestation of former usurpations w-a* farther enlivened : 
the Jealousy of liberty roused ; and agreeably to tbe spirit 
of free goveniment, no less indignation was excited by the 
x-iew of a violated constitution, than by the ravages of tlic 
most enormous tyranny. 

This was the time w-Iien genius and capacity of all kinds, 
freed from the restraint of authority, and nourished by un- 
bounded hopes and projects, be<^ to exert themselves, 
and be distinguished by* the public. Then xxas celebrated 
the sagacity of Fym, more fitted for use than ornament : 
matured, not chilled, by his advanced age and long experi- 
ence : dien was displayed the mighty ambition of Hamlt- 
den, biught disguise, not moderation, from former con- 
straint; supported by courage, conducted by pradence, 
embellished by modesty ; hut whether founded in a love 
of power or zeal for libertj’, is still, from his untimely end, 
left doubtful and unceitain : then too xx-ere know-n the dark, 
ardent, and dangerous character of St. John ; the impetu- 
ous spirit of Hollis, x’iolent and sincere, open and entire in 
liis enmities and in his friendships ; the enthusiastic genius 


of young ^'anc, extravagant in the ends which 
sagiifious and profound in the means which he 
incited by the appearances of religion, 
diitie.* of moralitx. 

So little apology would be received for past 
so I'o-iiagioiis the general spirit of discontent, 
men cf ih*- mo>.t moderate tempers, and the 
I'l til" thiir-h and monarchy, exerted 
utmo-t vigour in tli" r:ilress of grievances, and 
ciitmg the nntliois of them. The lively and 
Dighx di-plixed his eloi|iicnce on this 
and unddiiiifr-d Capel. the modest and 
III this li'-t loo of patriot ro_x 7 ih.sts are found - 
i:;imc-s of Ilxde and Falkland. Tlioiigh in 
views and intentions. the*e men diflercd . 
formt-r: in their ]-re'>ent action- and discourses, 
foncum 111 e anfl uiiaiiimity was obscncd. 

Ry the ilai'y liamngucs and invectives 
Usurpation*, not only the House of Commons 
tlieniselyc'- xviih ilio highest animosity against 
the nation caught new- fire from the po]mlar 
s-emed teiv. to have made the fir-t discox-ery of 
.sui)po>t_d disorders in the g'lx-rmmeiit. Wh'ilc ' 
sj-.iml iiistanee* sccmi-d to he x-iohitid. they . 
tbrr tliau .snmr secn-t and calm murmurs;' but 
I'p into rage ami fury, a« mm'ii Tis tlie > 
thought to be re.stored to its former integrity 
Tlie (apiial. i specially, being tbe s« at of 
highly iimmatfo xx-ith tlie spirit of mutiny and 
Tiiniulis were dailx nu*eti : seditious ’ . ■ 
n>ged ; and tvery man, iieglecting his oxvii 
wholly intent on the defence of liberty and ■ 
stronger contagion, the popiih.r afil'c:i"on.s xver-> 
cated from brea'l to breast, in this place of ; 
xeus and soeuty. 

llie harangues of memlvrs. now- first puhl' 
dispersed, hi-pi ahx-r the disi-oiiteiits against d 
a(ini:ni>tmtien. Tlie inilpit*, deliven-d ovi r to ^ 
preaehens and h cturors. whom tlie (*nini:i-.>ns * 
siltled in a’.l the coasidirablr* cliurc-hc'. .. 
•action and fanaticism. Voiigi'a-itewas fullx taki 
long silence and con>traiPt. m winch, bx die ■ 
Laud and ilie high commission, these pfxniliers 
retained. The press, freed from all fKirorn-serx-e. 
with productions dangcrocs by llii-ir seditious 
cahimnv more than by any an "nr eloquence of 
tion. Noise mid fury, cant and lixpocrisy. 
so>le rhetoric xx-bicli, during this tumult of*. ’ 
f!ic-s and passions, could lx: hcanl or attended 

The sentence which had been executed against 
Raslxvic, and Uiirton. now- sutlered a rcvisal 
ment. These libellers, far from being tamed bv 
ous punishments winch they had undergone, 
a disposition of repeating tiicir offence ; and the 
were afraid lest new satires should issue from - 
and still further inflame the prevailing 
an order, therefore, of council, they liad been 
remote prisons; Bastwic to Scilly, Pn-nne to 
Burton to Guernsey ; all access to them was 
the use of hooks, and of pen, ink, and paper, 
them. The sentence for these additional ; ■ ' 
immediately reversed in an arbitrary manner by '• 
mons : ex-en the first sentence, upon - ' ' ' 
declared illegal : and the judges xx-ho passed it 
dered to make reparation* to the sufferers.* ^V 
prisoners landed in England, they were received 
tertaiiied with the highest demonstrations of 
were attended by a mighty confluence of 
charges were home with great magnificence, 
presents bestowed on them. On their 
town, all the inhabitants crow-ded to rcceixa 
welcomed their reception with shouts and ’ 
Their tram still increased, as they drew* nigh to 
Some miles from the city, the ze'alots of their 
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(liein in irreat multitudes, and attended tlieir triumpliant 
entrance; boughs ivere earned in this tumultuous pro- 
cession; the loads were strewed with flov.ers, and amidst 
the hiehest exultations of joy, were intermimiled loud and 
virulent imectives airainstthe prelates,«lio had so cruelly 
persecuted such podly personages u The more ignoble 
these men were, the more sensible xvas the insult upon 
royal authority, and the more dangerous was the spirit of 
disaffection and mutiny, which it discovered among the 
jieople. 

Lilburne, Leighton, and eveiy one that had been 
punished for seditious libels during the preceding admi- 
nistration, now recovered their liberty, and were decreed 
damages from the judges and ministers of justice."' 

Not only the [iresent disposition of tlie nation insured 
impunity to all libellers : a new method of framing and 
dispersing libels was invented by the leaders of popular 
discontent. Petitions to parliament were draxvn, craving 
redress against particular grievances ; and when a sufficient 
number of subscriptions was procured, the petitions were 
jirescnted to tlie Commons, and immediately published, 
riiese petitions became secret bonds of association among 
the subscribers, and seemed to give undoubted sanction 
and authority to the complaints which they contained. 

It is pretended by historians favourable to the royal 
cause,* and is even asseited by the hing himself in a de- 
claration,! that a most disingenuous or rather criminal 
practice pioiailed, in conducting many of these addresses. 
A petition uas first framed; moderate, reasonable, .such 
as men of character willingly subscribed. The names were 
ofteruards torn off, and affixed to another petition, which 
serverl better the purposes of the popular faction. We 
may judge of the wild fury which prei ailed throughout 
the nation, when so scandalous an imposture, which affect- 
ed such nurnbers of people, could be openly practised, 
without drawing infamy and ruin upon the managers. 

So many grievances were oflered, both by the members, 
and by petitions without doors, that the House was divided 
into above forty committees, charged, each of them, with 
the examination of some particular violation of law and 
liberty, which had been complained of. Besides the 
general committees of religion, trade, privileges, laws ; 
many subdivisions of these were framed, and a strict 
scrutiny was every where carried on. It iS to be remark- 
ed, that, before the beginning of this century, when the 
Commons assumed less influence and authority, com- 
plaints of grievances were usually presented to the House 
by any members who had had particular opportunity of 
obsei-ving them. These general committees, which were 
a kind of inquisitorial courts, had not then been establish- 
ed ; and we find that the king, in a former declaration,* 
comnlains loudly of this innovation, so little favourable to 
rojal authority. But never was so much multiplied as at 
present, the use of these committees ; and the Commons, 
though themselves the greatest innovators, employed the 
usual artifice of complaining against innovations, and pre- 
tending to recover the ancient and established government. 

From the repoits of their committees, the House daily 
passed votes, which mortified and astonished the court, 
and inflamed and animated the nation. Ship-money was 
declared illegal and arbitrary ; the sentence against H^amb- 
den cancelled; the court of York abolished ;'compositions 
for knighthood stigmatized; the enlargement of the forests 
condemned; patents for monopolies annulled ; and every 
late measure of administration treated with reproach and 
obloquy. To-day, a sentence of the star-chamber was ex- 
claimed against : to-morrow, a decree of the high-com- 
mission. Every discretionary act of council was repre- 
sented as arbitrary and tyrannical ; and the general inference 
was still inculcated, that a formed design had been laid to 
subvert the laws and constitution of the kingdom. 

From necessity, the king remained entirely passive 
during all these violent operations. The few servants, 
who continued faithful to him, were seized with astonish- 
ment at the rapid progress made by the Commons in 
power and popularity, and were glad, by their unactive 
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and inoffensive behaviour, to compound for imiuiiuir 
Tne torrent rising to so dreadful and unoxfiocitd a Ik i-.I.i 
despair seized all those, who from interest or h.dnt v'l rc 
most attached to monarchv. And as for those who m.im- 
tained their duty to the king, merely from their regard to 
the constitution, they seemed by their concurrence to swell 
that inundation which began already to deluge e\M\ 
thing. “ You have taken the whole machine of govciii- 
ment in pieces,” said Charles in a discourse to the parlia- 
ment; “ a practice frequent with skilful aitists, when 
they desire to elear the wheels from any rust which mav 
have grown upon them. The engine,” continued he, 
“ may again be restored to its former use and mctions^ 
provided lit be put up entire; so as not a jun of it be’ 
wanting.” But this was far from the intention of the 
Commons. The machine, they thought, with some rea- 
son, was encumbered with many wheels and springs, 
which retarded and crossed its operations, and destroyed 
Its utility. Happy 1 had they proceeded with moderation, 
and been contented, in their present plenitude of power, 
to remove such parts only as might justly be deemed 
superfluous and incongruous. 

In order to maintain that high authority which they had 
acquired, the Commons, besides confounding and 'over- 
awing their opporents, judged it requisite to inspne 
courage into their friends and adlierents ; particulaily into 
the Scots, and the religious puiitans, to whose assistance 
and good offices they were already so much beholden. 

No sooner were the Scots masters of the northern coun- 
ties, than they laid aside their first professions, wdiich they 
had not indeed means to support, of paving for every 
thing; and in order to prevent the destructive expedient 
of plunder and free quarters, the country consented to gi\e 
them a regular contribution of 850 pounds a da\, in fiiU 
of iheir subsistence." The parliament, that thev might 
relieve the northern counties from so grievous a’burclen, 
agreed to remit pay to the Sco'tish, as well ns to the Eng- 
lish army; and because subsidies would be levied ton 
slowly for so urgent an occasion, money was borrowed 
from the citizens upon the security of particular membns 
Two subsidies, a very small sum,'' were at first voted,, 
and as the intention of this supply was to indemnify’ the 
members, who, by their private, had supported public, 
credit, this pretence was immediately laid hold of, an I 
the money was ordered to be paid, n'ot into the treasury, 
but to commissioners appointed by parli,vment : a prai - 
tice which, as It diminished the authoiity of the ciovVn, 
was willingly embraced, and was afterw.arcls continued by 
the Commons, with regard to every branch of revenue 
which they granted to the king. 'The invasion of t'le 
Scots had evidently been the cause of assembling the pni- 
liament: the presence of their army reduced the king to 
that total subjection in which he was now held : "the 
Commons, for this leason, openly professed their inten- 
tion of retaining these invaders, till all their own w emies 
should be suppressed, and all their purposes efiected. 
Vi'e cannot yet spa? e the Scots, said Strode plainly in tlie 
House, the sons of Zcritiuh are Ml too stronp for m : " an 
allusion to a pas’sage of Scripture, according to the mode 
of that age. Eighty thousand pounds a month were 
requisite for the subsistence of the two armies ; a sum 
much greater than the subject had ever been accustomed, 
in any former period, to pay to the public. And though 
several subsidies, together with a poll-tax, were fiorn time 
to time voted to answer the charge; the Commons still 
took care to be in debt, in order to render the continuance 
of the session the more necessary. 

The Scots being such useful allies to the malcontent 
party in England, no wonder they were courted with the 
most unlimited complaisance and the most important ser- 
vices. The king having, in Ins first speech, called them 
rebels, observed that he had given great offence to the p.ir- 
liament; and he was immediately obliged to soften and 
even retract the expression. The Scottish commissioners, 
of whom the most considerable were the Earl of Rothes 
and Lord Loudon, found every advantage in conducting 

2 Published on dissolving the third parliament. See Pari. Hist \nl. 
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ThPv\?p ^^ 1 -I ‘ no haste in bringing it to an issue. 

a® ® '°^ 2 ed in the citv, and Kept an intimate coi- 
espondence, as v eil with the mamstratss, v.ho nere t\- 

ouses. St. Antlioline s cliurch was assienrd tliein for 
their devotions; aiid their chaplains, litre Jieiran openly 
to piactisethe pre5b3terian form of uorship, « Inch, except 
in foieipn lanauacfs, liad nevei liilhcrlo been allowed 
.my inouleence or toleration. So violent was the -eneral 
propensity towards this new rclieion, that mnllitndes of 
all ranks crowded to the chiircli. Those, w-lio were so 
if i^"i‘^ .access cailv in the moriiinn:, Kept their 
places the whole day: those, who were excluded, cliing 
to the doois or windows, in hopes of catchiiiL', at least 
some distant nnirinur or bioleii phrases of the holy rhe- 
torie. All the eloquence of parliament, now xvell refined 
Jrom pedantry, animated with the spirit of bbeity, and 
employed in the most important interests, was not attended 
to with such insatiable avidity as were these lectures, de- 
livered with ridiciilons cant, and a provincial accent, full 
oi ojirbarism and of icjnci'ance*. 

lliernost effectual expedient for pajinc court to the 
zealous boots, was to promote the presbj terian discipline 
and xvorship throughout England, and to this innovation 
the popular leaders among the Commons, as well as theif 
more devoid partisans, were of themselves sufficiently 
inclined. The puritanical party, whose progress, though 
secret, had hitherto been gradual in the Kingdom, takino- 
advantage of the pr«ent disorders, began openly to pro’’ 
less their tenets, and to make furious attacks on the esta- 
blished religion. The prevalence of that sect in the 
parliament discovered itself, from the beginning, by in- 
sensible but decisive symptoms. Marshall and Burgess 

'veie chosen to preacli before 

Z discourses seven hours 

in length.' It being the custom of the House always to 

ordered^ sacrament before they enter upon business, \hey 

table sh’mfid preliminary, that the communion- 

tatiie should be removed from the east end of St Mar- 
garets into the middle of the aiea.f The name of the 
spuitml lords vvas commonly left out m acts of parlia- 
ment; and the laws ran in the name of King, Lords, and 
die upper House ,n readr 
b 11s. turned bis back on the bench of bishops; nor was 
his insolence ever taken notice of. On a d.ay Conned 
'ind humiliation, .ill the orders^of tem- 
contrary to former practice, m going to church 

hJtfie hull remarked 

tlif piclates ’ confined alone to 

'J at Ev erv meeting of the Commons produced 

, I ,1 1 vehement harangue against the usurna- 
‘l'ip"^H°tp dishops, against the high commission, against 
die late convocation, against the new canons So dis 

7®‘fi 1 dlierty at the doctrines C- 

without emu'r f ^lese invectives were received 

‘ distinction, at first, appeared be- 

the lnenrcliy\'li‘T‘''^l°"‘^’ ‘'‘® exorbitances of 

1 ■ ’ .as pretended totally to annihilate 

episcopal jurisdiction. Encouraged bv these f.ivourable 
the churcli were fmCd in 
m 1 '"V"d°m. The epithet of the Co- 

la It and vicious priesthood, was commonly appliecl to 
all churchmen, addicted to the establishe^d lirscmlme 
• nd worship, though the episcopal clergy in England 
during that age, seem to have been, as they are af nr/ 
sent, sufficiently learned and exemplary. \n address 
agmmst episcopacy was presented by 'twelve clervvme^i ,0 
die commi tee of religion, and pretended to be signed by 
many hundreds of the puritanical persuasion. But wha^ 
nmde most noise was, the city petition for a total alteration 
tinn= o' S°''erement; a petition towhich 15,000 subserip- 
mon mid which was presented by Alder- 

man Pennington, the city member.!; It is remarkable 
that, among the many ecclesiastical abuses there com- 
plained of, an allowance, given by the licensers of books 
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to publish a translation of Ovid’s Art of Love, is not fni 
gotten by these rustic censors.'- ’ 

Notwitbslaiidmg the favourable disposition of the nei.- 
J>le, tlie leaders in tlie Iloube resolved to proceed -iMtli 
caution. Ihcy introduced a bill for prohibitin'’ all cler- 
fO-men the exercise of any civil office. As a consequence’ 
the bishops were to be deprived of their seats in the’ 
itouse ot l eeis; a measure not unacceptable to the 
zealous friends ot liberty, who observed with regret the 
devoted attachment of that order to the wiirof the 
monarch. But when this bill was presented to the Peer.. 
Il.r’r rejected by a great majority ; ‘ the first check which 
ttie Commons bad received in their popular career, and a 
prognostic of what they might afterwaids expect fiom the 
upper House, whose inclinations and interests conirl 
never be totally separated from the throne. But, to sliovv 
ZL T "'P' discouraged, the puritans immT 
enkoJi' in another bill for the total abolition of 

sh.pn ’ though they thought proper to let the bill 

DortLhv'’nf"fp'’ ’ of a more favourable on- 

portunity or revivino* 

.regal executive power, which the 
ffir ^p^ ^•‘^suming, they issued orders 

SirlfTif crucifixes. The zealous 

Harley, to whom the execution of these orders 
arl!? removed all crosses even out of streets 

and markets ; and from his abhorrence of that superstitious 

smne ’in'r''’ P'^ce o/vvood or 

‘ mf another at right angles.' 

on .“"d other clergymen were attacked 

'’^"’"°''^dons."> Cozens, who had long been 
obnoxious, was exposed to new censures. This cler4- 
’ Dean of Peterborough, was extremely 

realous for ecclesiastical ceremonies : and so far from iier- 
vv tl communicants to break the sacramental bread 
uiln * T fingers, a privilege on which the puritans 
strenuouslv insisted, he would not so much as allow n to 
be cut with an ordinary household instrument. A conse- 
crated knife must perform that sacred office, and must 
never aftervvards be profaned by any vulgar service." 

dozens likewise was accused of liaviiig said. The kinn 
has no more authorlti/in eccksiaslical mutters, than the km 
who rubs my horses hceh.o The expression vvas violent": 
ut It IS certain, that all those high churchmen, who were 
so industrious in reducing the laitv to submission, werl 

nndTefp Hp."'^ ‘ P’''''d®g'’® ^nd indejiendencv, 

.and were desirous of exempting the mitre from all subiec- 
lion to the crown. 

A committee was elected bv the lower House as a 
court of inquisition upon the clergy, and was commonly 
lenominated the committee of scamlatous 7 /iinislers. The 
politicians among the Commons were apprized of the 
great importance of the pulpit for guiding the people • the 
ucots w-ere enraged against the prelafical Lrgy'-’and 
both of them knew that no establ.slied governmeni could 
!rp° pn*,'!°"" sfictly observing the principles of lus- 
tice, equity, or clemency. The proceedings, theiefore of 
this famous committee, which continued for several years 
V ere cruel and arbitrary, and made great havoc boil, on 
he church and the universities. They began with liarass- 
ng imprisoning, and molesting the clerV’y; and ended 
xv.th sequestrating and ejecting them. In’ order to ,om 
contumely to ciaielty, they gave the sufferers the epi bet 
of scandalous, and endeavoured to render them as odious 
as they were miserable." The greatest vices, however 
which they could reproach to a great part of them were’ 
bowing a the name of Jesus, -placing the commumon 
Snn^ the king’s orders for sports on 

vernmp’r''"prr^" fi’® established <ro- 

.p!! "’O'-tfi ofirervmg, that all historians, who lived 

near that age, or what perhaps is more decisive, all authors 
who have casually made mention of those public transac- 
tions, still represent the civil disorder and convulsions 
as proceeding fiom religious controversy, and considei the 

m uStT. ;?'p ' 'Vtiillncke, p. «. 

poL'/r I'"v'worlli,vnl.v."p 
P CU^cnd0J},^oI up. \gj, Whulocke, p. 12.\ .MnJ/p.ei. 
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political disputes about power and liberty, as entirely sub- 
ordinate to the other. It is true, bad the king been able 
to support government, and at the same time to abstain 
from all mva'-ion of national privileges, it seems not pro- 
bable that the jiuiitans e\er could have aequired such 
authority as to overturn the whole constitution : yet so 
entire was the subjection into which Charles was now 
fallen, that had not the wound been poisoned by the in- 
fusion of theological hatred, it must have admitted of an 
easy remedy. Disuse of parliaments, imprisonments and 
prosecution of membeis, ship-money, an arbitr.uy adminis- 
tration ; these were loudly complained of : but the griev- 
ances vhich tended chiefly to inflame the parliament and 
nation, especially the latter, were the surplice, the rails 
placed about the altar, the bows e.xacted on approaching 
It, the liturgv, the breach of the sabbath, embroidered 
copes, lawn sleeves, the use of the ring in marriage, and 
of the cross in baptism. On account of these, were the 
jiopular leaders content to throw the government into such 
violent convulsions ; and, to the disgrace of that age, and 
of this island, it must be acknowledged that the disorders 
in Scotland entirely, and those in England mostly, pro- 
ceeded from so mean and contemptible an origin.'i 

Some persons, partial to the patriots of this age, have 
ventured to put them in balance with the most illustrious 
characters of antiquity ; and mentioned the names of 
Pym, Ilainbden, Vane, as a just parallel to those of Cato, 
Bi utus, Cassius. Profound capacity, indeed, undaunted 
courage, extensive enterprise ; in these particulars, ])erhaps, 
the Roman do not much surpass the English woi tides : 
but what a difference, when the discourse, conduct, con- 
versation, and private as well as public behaviour of both 
aie inspected 1 Compare only one circumstance, and con- 
sider its consequences. The leisure of those noble ancients 
was totally employed in the study of Grecian elotiuence 
and philosophy ; in the cultivation of polite letters and 
civilized society : the whole discourse and language of the 
moderns were polluted with mysterious jargon, and full of 
the lowest and most vulgar hypocrisy. 

The laws, as they stood at jiresent, protected the cliurcb, 
but tliey exposed the catholics to the utmost rage of the 
puritans ; and these unhappy religionists, so obnoxious to 
the prevailing sect, could not hope to remain long unmo- 
lested. Die voluntary contribution which they had made, 
in order to assist the king in his war against the Scottish 
covenanters, was inquired into, and represented as the 
greatest enormity.'' By an address from the Commons, 
all officers of that religion were removed from the armv, 
and application was made to the king for seizing two-thirds 
of the lands of recusants; a proportion to which, by law, 
he was entitled, but which he had always allowed them to 
possess upon easy compositions. The execution of the 
severe and bloody laws against priests was insisted on : 
and one Goodman, a jesuit, who was found in prison, 
was condemned to a capital punishment. Charles, bow'- 
ever, aereeably to his principles, scrupled to sign the war- 
rant for his execution ; and the Commons expressed great 
resentment on the occasion.® There remains a smirular 
petition of Goodman, begging to be hanged, rather tlian 
jirove a source of contention between the king and bis 
people.' He escaped with his life; but it seems more 
jirobable that he was overlooked amidst affairs of greater 
consequence, than that such unrelenting hatred would be 
softened by any consideration of his courage and gene- 
rosity. 

For some years. Con, a Scotchman, afterwards, Rosetti, 
an Italian, had openly resided at London, and fiequented 
the court, as vested with a commission fiom the Pope. 
The queen’s zeal, and her authority with her husband, had 
been the cause of this imprudence, so offensive to the 

q Lord Clarendon, \ol. i p. C33, says, that the parlramentarv party 
vere nota'ined about the entire abolition of episcopacy : they w ere only 
the root aJid branch men, as they 'Were called, who insisfe<i on that measure. 
I’lUt tliose who were willing to retain bishops, insisted on reduciiiR tlieir 
authority to a low ebb ; as well as on abolishing tlie ceiemoniesof worship 
and \estnieutsot the clerpv. 'Ihe controversy, therefore, between the 
panics was almost wholly tiieological, and that of the most fri\olous and 
ndiculous kind. 

1 Kusliwoitli, vol. s. p. 160. 

s I<lem, it)itl, p. 150, 150 Nalson, vol. i. p. 739. 

t I’nshwortli, \ol. v. p. 166. Nalson,vol. i. p. 749. 

u It is now known fiom the Clarendon papers, tliat the king bad also an 
authorized agent who resided at Home. Ills name was Biet.and luscbief 
I'lisuicsb was to negociate with the Pope concerning indulgences to tlie 


nation.u But tlie spiiil of bigotry now ro'-e loo high lo 
permit any longer such indulgences." ^ 

Hayward, a justice of peace, having been wounded, v.licu 
employed m the exercise ot bis office, by one .lames, a 
catholic madman, tins enormity was ascribed to the popen , 
not to the phrensy, of the assassin; and great alaiiub 
seized the nation and parliament." A universal cou- 
spiraej' of the papists was supposed to have taken iilace ; 
and every man, for some days, imagined tliat be had a 
sword at his throat. Though some persons of family and 
distinctiomvere still attached to the catholic superstition, 

It is certain that the numbers of that sect did not amount 
to the 'fortieth part of the nation : and the frequent panics 
to whirli men, during this period, were so subject on ac- 
count of the catholics, were less the effects of fear, than of 
extreme rage and aveision entertained against them. 

The queen-mother of France, having been forced into 
banishment by some court-intrigues, had retiied into Eng- 
land ; and expected shelter, amidst her present distresses, 
in the dominions of her daughter and son-in-law. But 
though she behaved in the most inoffensive manner, she 
was insulted by the populace on account of her religion ; 
and was even threatened with worse treatment. The Earl , 
of Holland, Lieutenant of Middlesex, had ordered a hun- 
dred musqueteeis to guard her ; but finding that they had 
imbibed the same prejudices witli the rest of their country- 
men, and were unwillingly employed in such a service, 
he laid the case before the House of Peers ; for the king’s 
autliority was now entnely annihilated. He represented 
the indignity of the action, that so great a princess, mother 
to the King of France, and to the Queens of Spam and 
England, should be aflronted bv the multitude. He ob- 
served the indelible reproach which would fall upon the 
nation, if tliat unfortunate queen should suffer any vio- 
lence from the misguided zeal of the people. He urged 
the sacred rights of hospitality due to eveiy one, much 
more to a person in distress, of so high a rank, with whom 
the nation was so nearly connected. The Peers thought 

a er to communicate the matter to the Commons, whose 
only over the people was absolute. The Commons 
agreed to the necessity of protecting the queen-mother ; 
but at the same time prayed, that she might be desired to 
depart the kingdom : “ For the quieting those jealousies 
in the hearts of his majesty’s well affected subjects, occa- 
sioned by some ill instruments about that queen’s person, 
by tiie flowing of priests and papists to her house, and by 
the use and practice of the idolatry of the mass, and exer- 
cise of other superstitious services of the Romish church, 
to the great scandal of true religion .”z 

Charles, in the foimer part of his reign, had endeavoured 
to overcome the intractable and encroaching spirit of the 
Commons, by a perseverance in his o\vn measures, by a 
stately dignity of behaviour, and by maintaining, at their 
utmost height, and even perhaps stretching bevond former 
precedent, the rights of Ins prerogative. Finding, by ex- 
perience, how unsuccessful those measures had proved, 
and oliserving the low condition to xvliicli he was now re- 
duced, iie resolved to alter his whole conduct, and to re- 
gain the confidence of Ins people, by jiliahleness, by con- 
cessions, and by a total conformity to their inclinations 
and jirejudices. It may safelv be averred, that this new 
extreme into which the king, for want of pioper counsel 
or support, was fallen, became no less dangerous to the 
constitution, and pernicious to public peace, than the 
other, in which he had so long and so unfortunately per- 
severed. 

The pretensions with regard to tonnage Tonnage anti 
and poundage were revived, and with certain poundage, 
assurance of success, by the Commons." The levying of 
these duties, as formerly, without consent of parliament, 

catholics, anfl to eneape the catholics in retuin to be pood and lojal sub- 
jects. But this whole matter, thouph very innocent, was most carefully 
keptseciet. ’Ihe king says, that he believed Bret to be as much his as any 
papist could be. See p. 348. 354. 
w Husiiworth, Nol.v. p. 301. 

X Clarendon, \ol. i. p, C49. Rushworth, vol. v. p. 57. 
y Rushworth, \ol. v. p. 267. 

2 It appears not that the Commons, though now entirely masters, abo 
lished the new impositions of James, against which they had tormeily so 
loudly complained a certain pioot that the I'ates ot customs, settled bv 
that prince, ^\e^e in most instances just, and proportioneil to the new piice 
ot commodities. They seem rather to ha\e been low. See Jouiii. 10th 
Aug, 1625. 
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and even increasing them at pleasuie, was such an incon- 
svuity in a fiee constitution, where the people, by their 
fundamental privileges, cannot be taved but uy their own 
consent, as cou'd no longer be endured by these .lealoiis 
nitrons of liberty. In the preamble therefore to the bill, 
jy which the Commons granted these duties to the King, 
they took care, in the strongest and most positive terms, 
to assert their own right of bestowing this gilt, and to di- 
vest the crorvn of aU indp]iendent title of assunnng it. 
And that they might mciease, or i.ither finally fiv, the en- 
tire dependence and subjection of the King, thev voted 
these duties only for two months, and altenv.irds, from 
time to time, renewed their gi.ints for very shoit peiiods." 
Charles, in ordei to show th.it he eiitci tamed no inten- 
tion evei again to sep.uate himself from his pailiamcnt, 
passed this important bill without any scruple or hesi- 
tation.i' 

IVilh icgard to the bill for triennial par- 
ru:nni.i ii li^nients, he made a little difficnlU’. By an 
old statute, passed dm ing the reign of Edward III., it had 
been enacted, that parhimieiits should be held once every 
year, or moie (lequently if necessaiy : but as no piovision 
had been made in case of failure, and no precise method 
pointed out for execution ; tins statute had been consider- 
ed merely as a geneial ileclaration, and was dispensed 
with at pleasure Tlie defect was supplied by those vigi- 
lant patriots who now assumed the reins of government. 
It was enacted, that if the chancellor, who was first bound 
under sevcie jipnalties, faded to issue writs by the third of 
September in every third year, any twelve or more of the 
peers should be empowered to exert this authority : in de- 
f.iultofthe peers, that thesheriffs, mayors, bailifis,&’c.should 
summon the loters ; and in their delault, that the voters 
themselves should meet and proceed to the election for 
members, m the same manner ns if writs had been regu- 
larly issued from the crown. Nor could the jiarliament, 
after it was assembled, be ad|oui'ned, pioiogued, or dis- 
solved, without their own consent, during the space of fifty 
d.iys. By this bill, some of the noblest and most valuable 
prerogatives of the crow n wei e i etrenched ; but at the same 
time nothing could be more nerp^sarv than such a statute 
for completing a regular p' m of law and liberty. A gre.at 
reluctance to assemble pirlianieiits must be expected in 
the King ; wheie these assemldios, as of late, esUblished it 
as a maxim to cairy their scrutiny into every part of 
goveinment. During long intei missions of parliament, 
grievances and abuses, as was found iiy recent expenence, 
would naturally creep in; and it would even become 
necessary for the King and council to exert a gre.at discie- 
tionary authority, and bv acts of si ite to supply, in every 
emergence, the legislative power, whose meeting was so 
uncertain and precarious Chailes, finding th.at nothing 
less would satisfy his p.uliaraent and people, at last gave 
Ins assent to this bill, which produced so great an inno- 
vation in the constitution.^ Solemn thanks were present- 
ed him by both Houses Great lejoicings were expressed 
both in the city and thiougliout the nation. And mighty 
professions were everv where made of gratitude and mu- 
tual returns of supply and confidence. This concession 
of the King, it must be owned, was not entirely voluntary : 
it was of a nature too ini|iortant to be voluntary. The 
sole inference which his partisans were entitled to draw 
fiom the submissions so frankly made to present necessity, 
was, that he had ceitainly adopted a new plan of govern- 
ment, and (or the future was resolved, by every indulgence, 
to acquire the confidence and affections of his people. 

Charles thought, that what concessions weie made to 
the public were of little consequence, if no gratifications 
were bestow'ed on individuals, who had acquired the di- 
rection of public counsels and determinations. A change 
of ministers as well as of measures was therefore resolved 
on. In one day several new privv-counsellors were sworn ; 
the Earls of Heitford, Bedford, Esse.x, Bristol ; the Lords 
Say, Saville, Kimbolton : within a few days after was ad- 
mitted the Earl of Wai wick.'* All these noblemen were of 
the popular paity; and some of them afterwards, when 

a It u.is an insfruthnn given by the Ilou’te to the coinniittee nlnch framed 
one of tiKse bills, to take care that tlie rale» upon c\portation may be as 
Iiyht as posMble . .md upon nnporUtion as heavy as trade wiH beai a 
pioof th.it flip natuie ot tomnieice began now to !»e understood. Journ. 
3bt lune, loll 


matters were pushed to extremities by the Commons, 
proved the greatest support of monarchy. 

Juxon, Bishop of London, who had nev'er desired the 
treasurer’s staff', now earnestly solicited for leave to lesign 
It, and retire to the care of that turbulent diocese com- 
mitted to him. The king gave his consent; and it is re- 
markable, that during all the severe inquiries carried on 
against the conduct of ministers and prelates, the mild 
and prudent v'lrtues of this man, who bore both these in- 
vidious characters, remained unmolested.' It was intend- 
ed th.it Bedford, a popular man of gieat authority, as well 
as wisdom and moderation, should succeed Ju.xon : but 
that nobleman, unfortunately both for king and people, 
died about this very time. By some promotions, place 
was made for St. John, who was cieated solicitor-general. 
Hollis was to be made secretary of state, in the room of 
^Vindebank, wlio bad fled : Pym, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, in the room ot Lord Cottington, wlio bad re- 
signed : Lord Say, master of the wards, in the room of the 
same nobleman : the Earl of Essex, governor; and Hamb- 
den, tutor to the prince.^ 

What retarded the e.xecution of these projected changes 
was, the difficulty of satisfying all those, who, from tlieir 
activity and authority in parliament, had pretensions for 
offices, and who still had it in their power to embarrass 
and distress the public measures. Tlieir associates too m 
jiopularitv, whom the King intended to distinguish by his 
favour, weie unwilling to undergo the reproach of having 
driven a separate bargain, and of sacrificing to their own 
ambitious views, the cause of the nation. And as they 
were sensible that they must owe tlieir preferment entirely 
to their weight and consideration in parliament, thev were 
most of them re.solved still to adhere to that assembly, and 
both to promote Us authority, and to preserve their own 
ciedit in It. On all occasions they had no other advice to 
give the king, than to allow liimsolf to be directed by his 
great council ; or, in other words, to resign himself pas- 
sively to their guidance and government. And Charles 
found, that, instead of acquiring friends by the honours 
and offices which lie should bestow, he should only arm 
his enemies with more power to hurt him. 

The end on which the king was most intent in changing 
ministeis xvns, to save the life of the Earl of Strafford, and 
to mollify, by these indulgences, the rage of Ins most furi- 
ous prosecutors. But so liigli was that nobleman’s repu- 
tation for experience and capacity, that all the new coun- 
sellors and intended ministers iilnnily saw, that if he 
escaped their vengeance he must return into favour and 
authoi ily ; .and they legaided his death ns the only security 
winch they could hax-e, both for the establishment of their 
present power, and for success in their future enterprises. 
Ills impeachment, therefore, was pushed on with the ut- 
most vigour ; and after long and solemn pre|)arations was 
brought to a final issue. 

Immediatelv after Strafford w.as sequester- „ „ 
cd from parliament, ai\d confined in tj.g ® ‘''i''- 

Tower, a committee of thnteen wxas chosen by the lower 
House, and intrusted w ith the office of preparing a charge 
against him. These, joined to a small committee of Lord.s, 
were vested with authority to examine all witnesses, to 
call for every papei, and to use any means of scrutiny, 
with regard to any part of the earl’s^ behaviour and con- 
duct."; After so general and unbounded an inquisition, 
exercised by such pow’eiful and implacable enemies, a man 
must have been very cautious or very innocent, not to 
afford, during the whole course of Ins life, some matter of 
accusation against Inm. 

Tins committee, by direction from both Houses, took an 
oath of secrecy ; a practice very unusual, and whicli gave 
them the appearance of conspirators, more than ministers 
of justice.'* But the intention of this stiieiness was, to 
render it more difficult for the earl to elude their search, 
or prepare for his justification. 

Aiiplication was made to t'le king, that he would allow 
tins committee to examine privy-counsellors w ith regard to 
opinions delivered at the ho.nd: a concession wliick 

b Clareo'lon, vol i p. COB 

c Hud. p. S09 Wliitlotke, p. 19. Hushnoilh, vol. v.p. inO 
*1 CUrtodon, \ol i. p. 195 e Waivick, p. 95. 

t t’Irtienfbm, vol. j p CIO, Cll. 
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Cliarles unwarily made, and which thenceforth banished 
all mutual confidence from the deliberations of council ; 
where every man is supposed to have entire freedom, 
without fear of future punishment or inquiry, of proposing 
ant expedient, questioning any opinion, or supporting any 
argument.' 

Sir George Ratclifie, the earl’s intimate friend and con- 
fidant, was accused of liigh treason, sent for from Ireland, 
and committed to close custody. As no charge ever 
appeared or was prosecuted against him, it is impossible 
to give a more charitable interpretation to this measure, 
than that the Commons thereby intended to deprive 
Strafford, in his present disties", of the assistance of his 
best friend, who was most enabled, by tins testimony, 
to justify the innocence of his patron’s conduct and be- 
haviour.*' 

AMien intellisence arrived in Ireland of the plans laid 
for Strafford’s rum, the Irish House of Commons, though 
they had very lately bestow’ed ample praises on liis admi 
lustration, enteied into all the violent counsels against him, 
and prepared a representation of the miserable state into 
which, by his misconduct, they supposed the kingdom to 
be fallen. They sent over a committee to London, to 
assist in the prosecution of their unfortunate governor; 
and by intimations from this committee, who entered into 
close confederacy w itli the popular leaders in England, 
was every measure of the Irish parliament governed and 
directed. Impeachments, which were never prosecuted, 
were carried up against Sir Richard Bolton, the chan- 
cellor, Sir Gerard Louther, chief justice, and Bramliall, 
Bishop of Derry.' This step, which was an exact counter- 
part to the proceedings in England, served also the same 
purposes : it deprived the king of the ministers whom he 
most trusted; it discouraged and terrified all the other 
ministers; and it prevented those persons who were best 
acquainted with Strafford’s counsels from giving evidence 
in ins favour before the English parliament. 

A D 1611 being forbidden by the an- 

■ ■ ■ cient canons to assist in trials for life, and 

beiiiguiiwilling,by any opposition, to irritate the Commons, 
wlio were already mucli prejudiced against them, thought 
proper, of themselves, to witlidraw *" Tlie Commons also 
voted, that the new created peeis ought to have no voice 
in this trial ; because the accusation being agreed to while 
they were commoners, their consent to it was implied with 
that of all the Commons of England. Notwithstanding 
this decision, which was meant only to deprive Strafford of 
so many friends, Loid Seymour, and some others, still 
continued to keep their seat ; nor was their right to it any 
further questioned." 

To bestow the greater solemnity on this important trial, 
scaflbkls weie erected in Westminster-liall ; where both 
Houses sat, the one as accusers, the other as judges. Be- 
sides the chair of state, a close gallery was prepared for the 
king and queen, who attended during the whole trial." 

An accusation carried on by the united efibit of three 
kingdoms against one man, unprotected by power, unas- 
sisted by counsel, discountenanced by authority, was 
likely to prove a very unequal contest : vet such were the 
capacitv', genius, presence of mind, displayed by this mag- 
nanimous statesman, that, while argument, and reason, 
and law, had any place, he obtained an undisputed vic- 
tory. And he perished at last, overwhelmed, and still 
unsubdued, by the open violence of Ins fierce and unre- 
lenting antagonists. 

Jiarch "" articles of impeachment against Straf- 

■’ ford aie twenty-eight in number; and legard 

his conduct, as president of the council of York, as deputy 
or lieutenant of Ireland, and as counsellor or commander 
in England. But though four months were employed by 
the managers in framing the accusation, and all Straflbrd’s 
answers were extemporary ; it appears fiom comparison, 
not only that he was free from the crime of treason, of 
which there is not the least appearance, but that his con- 
duct, making allowance for human infirmities, exposed to 
such severe scrutiny, was innocent, and even laudable. 

> CldrenHon, \nl. i. p. 193. I' Idem, \ol. j. p. C 14 , 

I Hiisliuorni, \ol. V. p. C?H. 

in Cldit-n'lnn, vol. I. p. 216. n Idem, ibki. 

o Whitlocke, p. 40 Rusliuorth, \ol. iv. p. 41. p. 90 . 


’Tlie powers of the northern council, while he was presi- 
dent, had been extended by the king’s instructions be- 
yond what formerly had been practised : but tliat court 
being at first instituted by a stretch of royal prerogative, 
it had been usual for the prince to vary his instructions ; 
and the largest authority committed to it, was altogeiher 
as legal as the most moderate, and most limited. Nor 
was It reasonable to conclude, that Strafford had used any 
art to procure those extensive powers ; since he nev er once 
sat as president, or exercised one act of jurisdiction, after 
he was invested with the authority so much complained of p 

In the government of Ireland, his administration had 
been equally promotive of his master’s interest, and that 
of the .subjects committed to his care. A laige debt he 
had paid off : he had left a considerable sum in the ex- 
chequer : the revenue, which never before answered the 
charges of government, was now raised to be equal to 
them.n A small standing aimy, formerly kept in no order, 
was augmented, and was governed by exact discipline : 
and a great force was tlieic raised and paid, for the sup- 
port of the king’s authority against tne Scottish cove- 
nanters. 

Industry, and all the arts of peace, were introduced 
among that rude people ; the shipping of the kingdom ' 
augmented a hundred fold :r the customs tripled upon 
the same rates : * the exports double in value to the im- 
ports : manufactures, particularly that of linen, intro- 
duced and promoted : ' agriculture, by means of the 
English and Scottish plantations, gradually advancing : 
the protestant religion encouraged, without the persecution 
or discontent of the catholics. 

The springs of authority he had enforced without over- 
straining them. Discretionary acts of jurisdiction, indeed, 
he had often exerted, by holding couits-martial, billetting 
soldiers, deciding causes upon paper-petitions before the 
council, ivsning proclamations, and punishing their in- 
fraction. But discretionary authority, during that age, was 
usually exercised even in England. In Iieland, it was 
still more requisite, among a rude people, not jet 
thoroughly subdued, aveise to the religion ana manners of 
their conq'uerors, ready on all occasions to relapse into le- 
bellion and disorder. While the managers of the Commons 
demanded, every moment, that the deputy’s conduct 
should be examined by the line of rigid law and severe 
principles; he appealed still to the practice of all former 
deputies, and to the uncontrollable necessity of his 
situation. 

So great was his art of managing elections and balanc- 
ing parties, that he had engaged the Irish paihament to 
vote whatever was necessary, both for the jiayment of 
former debts, and for support of the new-levied army ; 
nor had he ever been reduced to the illegal ex|iedients 
practised in England, for the supply of public necessi- 
ties. No imputation of rapacity could justly he against 
his administration. Some instances of imperious ex- 
precsions, and even actions, may be met with Tlie case 
of Loid Mountnorris, of all those which were collected 
with so much industrj’, is the most flagrant and the least 
excusable. 

It had been reported at the table of I ord Chancellor 
Loflus, that Anneslej', one of the deputy’s attendants, in 
moving a stool, had sorely hurt his master’s foot, who was 
at that time afflicted with the gout. Per/iajs, said Mount- 
norris, who was piesent at table, it was done in leveniie of 
that public affront, which my lord deputy formetly put upon 

him: EUT HE HAS A BHOTIIFR WHO VVOULD XOT HAVE 
TAhEN SUCH A HEVEKGE. This casiial, cnd seemingly 
innocent, at least ambiguous, expression, was leported to 
Strafford, who, on pretence that such a suggestion might 
prompt Annesley to avenge himself in another manner, 
oidered Mountnorris, who was an officer, to be tned by a 
ccuit-martial for mutiny and sedition against his general. 
The court, which consisted of the chief officers of the army, 
found the crime to he capital, and condemned tliat noble- 
man to lose his head." 

In vain did Strafford plead, in his own defence, against 
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this article of impeachment, that the sentence of Mount- 
noiris was the deed, and tliat too unanimous, of the court, 
not the act of the deputy ; tliat lie spake not to a member 
ot the court, nor voted m the cause, but sat unrovored as 
a party, and then immediately withdrew, to leave Ihcm to 
their fieedom : that, sensilile of tlie inupiitv oftlie sentence, 
he proem ed his majesty’s free pardon to Moimlnonis : and 
that he did not even keep that nnhleinaii a moment m sus- 
pense with retiard to his fate, but instantly told him, that 
lie himself would sooner lose his iijtht hand than eveeutc 
such a sentence, nor was liis loidship’s life m any daiiirer. 
In vain did Strafford's friends add, as a further apolojtv, 
that Mountnorris uasa man of an infamous character, who 
paid couit, hy the lowest adulation, to all deputies whdo 
present ; and blackened their chaiaeter, by the vilest calum- 
nies, uhen recalled; and that Stiafibid, e\|)cctm" like 
treatment, had used this espcdicnt for no other purpose 
than to suhdue the jictulant spii It of the man. These ex- 
cuses alleviate tlie fpiilt; but there still lemains enough to 
prove, that the mind of the deputy, though great and firm, 
liad been not a little debauched by the riot of absolute 
power and uucontiolled autlioiitv. 

hen Straffoid was called over to England, he found 
every thing fallen into such confusion, hy the open rebellion 
of the Scots, and the secret discontents of the English, that, 
if he had counselled or executed any violent measure, he 
might perhaps have been able to apologize for his conduct, 
fiom the great law of necessity, which admits not, while 
the necessity is extreme, of any scruple, ceremony, or de- 
lay. w But, in fact, no illegal advice oi action was proved 
against him; and the whole amount of Ins guilt, during 
this period, was some peevish, or at most imperious, ex- 
pressions, which, amidst such desperate extremities, and 
during a bad state of health, had unhappily fallen from 
him. 

If Stiafford’s apology was, in the main, so satisfactory 
when he pleaded to each paiticular article of the charge. 
Ins victory was still more decisive when he brought the 
whole together and repelled the imputation of treason ; the 
crime which the Commons would infer from the full view 
of his conduct and behaviour. Of all species of guilt the 
law of England had, with the most scrupulous exactness, 
defined that of treason ; because on that side it was found 
most necessary to protect the subject against the violence 
of the king and of his ministers. In the famous statute of 
Edwaid III. all the kinds of treason are enumerated, and 
every other crime, besides such as aie there expressly men- 
tioned, IS carefully excluded from that ajipellation. But 
with legard to this guilt. An cinliuvoiir to subvert the fun- 
dumenlul laws, the statute of treasons is totally silent: and 
arbitrarily to introduce it into the fatal catalogue, is itself a 
subversion of all law ; and, under colour of defending 
liberty, inverses a statute the best calculated for the secu- 
rity oflibeity that had ever been enacted by an English 
parliament. 

As this species of treason, discovered by the Commons, 
is entiiely new and unknown to the laws; so is the species 
of proof by which they jiretend to fix that guilt upon the 
jirisoner. Tlicv have invented a kind of accumulative or 
consti uctu e evidence, by which many actions, either totally 
innocent in themselves, or criminal m a much inferior de- 
gree, shall, when united, amount to treason, and subject 
the person to the highest penalties inflicted by the law. A 
hasty and unguarded word, a rash and passionate action, 
assisted hy the malevolent fancy of the accuser, and tor- 
tuied by doubtful constructions, is transmuted into the 
deepest guilt ; and the lives and fortunes of the whole na- 
tion. no longer protected by justice, are subjected to arbi- 
tiarv will and |itpasure. 

“Where has this species of guilt lain so long concealed?” 
said Stiaflbrd in conclusion : “ where has this fiie been so 
long bulled, during so many centuries, that no smoke 
should ajipear till it burst out at once, to consume me and 
my children ? Better it were to live under no law at all, 
and, by the maxims of cautious prudence, to conform our- 
spl’'es,’the best we can, to the arhitiary will of a master; 
than fancy we have a law on which we can rely, and find 
at last that this law shall inflict a jiunishment precedent to 


the promulgation, and try us by' maxims unheard of till the 
very moment of the prosecution. If I sail on the Thames, 
and split my vessel on an anchor; in case theiebo no buoy 
to give wainmg, the party shall pay me damages; but. It 
the anchor he marked out, then is the striking on it at my 
own peiil. \Vhere is the mark set ujion this ciime ? 
Wheie the token by which I should discover it? It has 
lam concealed under water; and no human prudence, no 
human innocence, could save me fiom the destruction with 
which I am at present tlueatened. 

“It is now full two hundred and foity years since treasons 
weie defined ; and so long has it been since any man was 
touched to this extent upon this crime, befoie myself. 'We 
have lived, my lords, happily to ourselves at liome: we 
have lived gloriously abroad to the world : let us he con- 
tent with wliat our fathers have left us ; let not our ambi- 
tion cairy us to be more learned than they were, in these 
killing and destructive arts. Gieat wisdom it will be m 
your lordships, and just piovidence, for yoiii selves, for 
your posterities, for the whole kingdom, to cast fiom you, 
into tlie fire, these bloody and mysteiious volumes ol aibi- 
trary and constmctive tieasons, as the primitne Christians 
did their books of curious arts, and betake youi selves to the 
plain letter of the statute, which tells you where the crime 
IS, and points out to you the path by which you may 
avoid it. 

“ Let us not, to our own destruction, awake those sleep- 
ing lions, by i-attling up a company of old recoids. which 
have lam for so many ages by the wall, forgotten and neg- 
lected. To all my afflictions, add not tins, my lords, the 
most seveie of any ; that I, for my other sms, not for my 
treasons, be the means of introducing a precedent so per- 
nicious to the laws and liberties of my native country. 

“ However, these gentlemen at the bar say they speak 
for the commonwealth; and they believe so: jef, under 
favour, It is I who, m this particular, speak for the coni- 
monwealth. Piecedents, like those which aio endeavoured 
to be established against me, must draw along such incon- 
veniences and miseries, that, m a few jears,'the kingdom 
will be in the condition expressed in a statute of Henry 
IV.; and no man shall know hy what rule to govein his 
words and actions. 

“ Impose not, my loids, difficulties insurmountable upon 
ministers of state, nor disable them from serving with 
cheerfulness their king and country. If you examine 
them, and under such severe penalties, by every gram, by 
every little weight, the scrutiny will be intolerable. The 
public affairs of the kingdom must be left waste; and no 
wise man, who has any honour or fortune to lose, will ever 
eng:ige himself in such dieadful, such unknown perils. 

“ Mv loidn, I have now troubled your lordshijis a great 
deal longer than I should have done. Were it not for the 
inteiest of these jiledges, which a saint in heaven left me, 
1 should he loth” — Here he pointed to his children, and 
his wee|)mg stopped him — “ What I forfeit for myself, it 
is nothing: but, I confess, that my indiscietion should 
forfeit for them, it wounds me very deeply. You will be 
pleased to paidou my infiimity : something I should have 
said ; but 1 see I shall not be able, and therefore I shall 
leave it. 

“ And now, mv lords, I thank God, I have been, by his 
blessing, sufficiently instructed in the extieme vanity of all 
tenipoiarv enjoyments, compared to the importance of our 
eternal duration. And so, my lords, even so, with all 
humility, and with all tianquilhty of mind, I submit, 
deal ly and freely, to your judgments : and whether that 
righteous doom shall be to life or death, I shall lepose 
myself, full of gratitude and confidence, in the arms of tiie 
great Author of my existence.”’' 

Certainly', says AVhitlocke,!' with his usual candour, 
never any man acted such a purl, on such a theatre, with 
more wisdom, constancy, and eloquence, svitli griatcr reason, 
judpiiicnt, and temper, and vjith a hitter i^iace in all his 
words and actions, than did this /iicat and excellent person ; 
and he mnicd the hearts of all his auditors, some Jew ci- 
erpted, to rrmoise and pity. It is reinaikable, that the 
historian, w'ho expresses lum.sclf in these terms, was him- 
self chaiiman of that committee which conducted the 
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impeachment a^inst this unfortunate statesmen. Tlie ac- 
cusation and defence lasted eighteen days. The managers 
diuded the several articles among them, and attacked the 
prisoner with all the weight of aiithonty, with all tlie vehe- 
mence of rhetoric, with all the accuracy of long prepara- 
tion. Strafford was obliged to speak with deference and 
reserve towards his most inveterate enemies, the Commons, 
tlie Scottish nation, and the Irish parliament. He took 
onlv a very short time, on each article, to recollect himself : 
vet" he alone, without assistance, mixing modesty and 
Iiumihty with firmness and vigour, made such a defence, 
that the Commons saw it impossible, by a legal prosecu- 
tion, ever to obtain a sentence against him. 

But the death of Strafford was too important a stroke of 
party to be left unattempted by any expedient, however 
extraordinary. Besides the great genius and authority of 
that minister, he had threatened some of the popular 
leaders with an impeachment; and, had he not, himself, 
been suddenly prevented by the impeachment of the 
Commons, he had, that very day, it was thought, charged 
Pym, Hambden, and others, with treason, for having 
invited the Scots to invade England. A bill of attainder 
was therefore brought into the lower House immediately 
after finishing these pleadings; and prenaratory to it, a 
new proof of the earl’s guilt was produced, in order to re- 
move such scruples as might be entertained with regard to 
a method of proceeding so unusual and irregular 

Sir Henrv Vane, secretary, had taken some notes of a 
debate in council, after the dissolution of the last parlia- 
ment; and being at a distance, he had sent the keys of his 
cabinet, as was pretended, to his son. Sir Henry, in order 
to search for some papers, wliicli were necessary for com- 
pleting a marriage settlement. Young Vane, falling upon 
this paper of notes, deemed the matter of the utmost 
importance; and immediately communicated it to Pym, 
who now produced the paper before the House of Com- 
mons. The question before the council was : Offensive or 
defensive war with the Scots. The king proposes this 
difficulty, “ But how can I undertake offensive war, if I 
have no more money ? ” The answer ascribed to Strafford 
was in these words; “Borrow of the city a hundred, 
thousand pounds ; go on vigorously to lew ship-money. 
Your majesty liaving tried the affections of your people, 
you are absolved and loose from all rules of government, 
and mav do what power will admit. Your majesty, having 
tried all ways, shall be acquitted before God and man. 
And you have an army in Ireland, which you may employ 
to reduce this kingdom to obedience ; for I am confident 
the Scots cannot hold out five months.” Theie followed 
some counsels of Laud and Cottington, equally violent, 
with regard to the king’s being absolved from all rules of 
government.^ 

This paper, with all the circumstances of its discovery 
and communication, was pretended to be equivalent to 
two witnesses, and to be an unanswerable proof of those 
pernicious counsels of Strafibrd, which tended to the sub- 
version of the laws and constitution. It was replied by 
Strafford and his friends, that old Vane was his most 
inveterate and declared enemy; and if the secretary him- 
self, as was by far most probable, had willingly delivered 
to his son this paper of notes, to be communicated to 
Pym, this implied such a breach of oaths and of trust as 
rendered him totally unworthy of all credit ; that the 
secietary’s deposition was at first exceedingly dubious; 
upon two examinations, he could not remember any such 
words ; even the third time, his testimony was not posi- 
tive, but imported only that Strafford had spoken such or 
siich-like words ; and words may be very like in sound, 
and differ much in sense; nor ought the lives of men to 
depend upon grammatical criticisms of any expressions, 
much less of those which had been deliyered by the 
speaker without premeditation, and committed by the 
hearer for any time, however short, to the uncertain record 
of memory. That, in the present case, changing This 
hinpdom into that kingdom ; a very slight alteration ! the 
earrs discourse could regard nothing but Scotland, and 
implies no advice unworthy of an English counsellor. 
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That even retaining the expression. This kingdom, the 
words may fairly be understood of Scotland, which alone 
was the kingdom that the debate regarded, and which alone 
had thrown off allegiance, and could be reduced to obedi- 
ence. That It could be proved, as well by the evidence of 
all the king’s ministers, as by the known disposition of the 
forces, that the intention never was to land the Irish army 
in England, but in Scotland. That of six other counsel- 
lors present. Laud and Windehank could give no evidence; 
Northumberland, Hamilton, Cottington, and Juxon, could 
recollect no sucb expression ; and the advice was too 
remarkable to be easily forgotten. That it was nowise 
probable such a desperate counsel would be openly de- 
livered at the board, and before Northumberland, a person, 
of that'high rank, and whose attachments to the court were 
so much weaker than his connexions with the country. 
That though Northumberland, and he alone, had recol- 
lected some such expression as that Of being absohed from 
rules of government, yet in such desperate extremities as 
those into which the icing and kingdom were then fallen, a 
maxim of that nature, allowing it to be delivered by Stiaf- 
ford, may be defended upon principles the most favourable 
to law and liberty. And that nothing could be more 
iniquitous, than to extract an accusation of treason from 
an opinion simply proposed at the council-table, where all 
freedom of debate ought to be permitted, and where it was 
not unusual for the members, in order to draw forth the 
sentiments of others, to propose counsels yery lemote from 
their own secret advice and judgment.^ 

The evidence of Secretary Vane, though 
exposed to suen insurnnountable objections, 
was the real cause of Strafford’s unhappy fate ; and made 
the bill of attainder jiass the Commons with no greater 
opposition than that of fifty-nine dissenting votes. But 
there lemained two other branches of the legislature, the 
king and the Lords, whose assent was requisite; and 
these, if left to their free judgment, it was easily foreseen, 
would reject the bill without scruple or deliberation. To 
overcome this difficulty, the popular leaders employed ex- 
pedients, for which they were beholden partly to their own 
industry, paiflv to the indiscretion of their adversaries. 

Next Sunday after the bill passed the Commons, the 
puritanical pulpits resounded with declamations concern- 
ing the necessity of executing justice upon great delin- 
quents.'' "The populace took the alarm. About six 
thousand men, armed with swords and cudgels, flocked 
from the citv, and surrounded the houses of parliament.i 
The names 'of the fifty-nine commoners who had voted 
against the bill of attainder, were posted up under the 
title of Straffordiuns, and betrayers of their country. These 
were exposed to all the insults of tlie ungovernaule multi- 
tude. \Vhen any of the lords passed, the cry for Justice 
against Strafford resounded in their ears ; and such as were 
suspected of friendship to that obnoxious minister, were 
sure to meet with menaces, not unaccompanied with 
symptoms of the most desperate resolutions in the furious 
populace."' 

Complaints in the House of Commons being made 
aeainst these violences, as the most flagrant breach of pri- 
vilege, the ruling members, by their affected coolness and 
indifference, showed plainly that the popular tumults 
were not disagreeable to them."" But a new discovery, 
made about this time, served to throw every thing into 
still greater flame and combustion. 

Some principal officers, Piercy, Jermyn, O’Neale, 
Goring, Wilmot, Pollard, Ashburnham, partly attached 
to the court, partly disgusted with the jiarliament, had 
formed a plan of engaging into the kind’s service the Entr- 
lish army, whom they observed to be displeased at some 
marks of preference given by the Commons to the Scots. 
For this purpose, they entered into an association, took an 
oath of secrecy, and kept a close correspondence with 
some of the king’s servants. The form of a petition lo the 
king and parliament was concerted ; and it was intended 
to get this petition subscribed by the army. Ihe petition- 
ers there represent the great ana unexampled concessions 
made by tbe king for the security of public peace and 
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liberty ; the endless demands of certain insatiable and tur- 
bulent spirits, whom nothing iess will content than a total 
subversion of the ancient constitution ; the frequent 
tumults which these factious malcontents had excited, and 
which endangeied the liberty of parliament. To prevent 
tliese mischiefs, the army offered to come up and guard 
that assembly. “ So sli'all the nation,” as they e.xpress 
themselves in the conclusion, “ not only he vindicated 
from preceding innovations, but he secured from the future, 
which are tlirealened, and uhich are liKoly to jirodiice inoie 
dangerous effects tlian the former.” ^ The draught of this 
petition being conveyed to the King, he was jirer ailed on 
somewhat imprudentU to countersign it himself, as a mark 
of his approbation. But, as several difficulties occurred, 
the project was laid aside two months before any public 
discovert was made of it. 

It was Goring who betrayed the secret to the popular 
leaders. The alarm may easily be imagined which this 
intelligence conveyed. Petitions fiom the military to the 
civil power arc alwajs looked on as disguised, or natlier 
undisguised, commands ; and are of a nature widely dif- 
ferent from iietitions presented by any other rank of rnen. 
Pym opened the matter in the Ilouse.K On the first inti- 
mation of a discovery, Piercy concealed himself, and Jer- 
myn witlidrew beyond sea. This further confirmed the 
suspicion of a dangerous conspiracy. Goring delivered 
his evidence before the House ; Pieicy wrote a letter to 
his brother Northumberland, confessing most of the paiti- 
culars.i' Both their testimonies agree with regard to the 
oath of secrecy ; and as this circumstance had b(>en denied 
by Pollard, Asliliurnham, and Wilmot, in all their exami- 
nations, It was regarded as a new proof of some desperate 
resolutions which had been taken. 

To convey more quickly the terror and indignation at 
this plot, the Commons xbied, that a protestation should 
be signed by all the members. It was sent up to the 
Lords, and signed by all of them, except Southampton and 
Robaits. Orders were given by tlie Commons alone, 
without other authority, that it should be subscribed by 
the whole nation. The iiiote'tation was in itself very in- 
offensive, even insignificant ; and contained nothing but 
general declarations, that the subscribers x'ould defend 
tlieir religion and liberties.' But it tended to increase the 
popular panic, and intiiii.itcd, wh.it was more expressly 
declared in the picainble, that these blessings were now 
exposed to the utmost peril. 

Alarms were every da\ given of new conspiracies ; i- in 
Lancashiic, great multitudes of |ia|iists were assembling : 
secret meetings were held by them in cares and under- 
ground, in Surrey : tlier had eiiteied into a plot to blow- 
up the liver with gunpowder, in order to drown the city : ' 
provisions of aims weie making beyond sea: sometimes 
Iwance, sometimes Denmark, xvas forming designs against 
the kingdom; and the |)opulace, who are always teriificd 
x\ith present and enraged xvith distant dangers, xvere still 
further animated in their demands of justice against the 
unlortunate Stiafioid 

The king came to the House of Lords : and though lie 
expressed Ins lesolution, for which he offered them any 
security, never again to employ Strafford m any branch of 
iniblic business, he professed himself totally dissatisfied 
with legard to the circumstance of treason, and on that 
account declared Ins difficulty in giving his assent to the 
bill of attainder'" The Commons took fire, and voted it 
a bleach of privilege lor the king to take notice of any bill 
depending before the Houses. Chailes did not perceive 
that his attachment to Strnflbrd was the chief motive for 
the bill ; and that the greater proofs he gave of anxious 
concern for this minister, the more inevitable did he ren- 
der Ins destruction. 
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About eighty peers had constantly attended Strafford’s 
trial ; but sucli apprehensions were entertained on account 
of the [lopular tumults, that only forty-five xxere piesent 
xvhen the bill of attainder was brought into the House. 
Yet of these, nineteen had the courage to rote against it." 
A certain proof, that if entire freedom had been allowed, 
the bill had been rejected by a great majority. 

In carrying up the bill to' the Lords, St. John, the soli- 
citor-general, advanced two topics, well suited to the fuiy 
of the times ; that though the testimony against Strafford 
xvere not clear, yet in this xvay of bill, private satisfac- 
tion to each man’s conscience xvas sufficient, even should 
no evidence at all be produced ; and that the earl had no 
title to plead law, because he had broken the law. It is 
true, added he, xve give law to hares and deer ; for they 
are beasts of chase. But it xxas never accounted either 
cruel or unfai’r to destroy foxes or xvolx-es xx’herever they 
can be found, for they are beasts of prey." 

After popular violence had prevailed over the Lords, 
the same battery was next applied to force the king’s assent. 
The populace flocked about Whitehall, and accompanied 
their demand of justice xvith the loudest clamouis and 
most open menaces. Rumours of conspiracies against 
the parliament were anexv spread abroad: inx-asions and 
insurrections talked of: and the xx-hole nation w-as raised 
into such a ferment as threatened some great and imminent 
convulsion. On whichexersidethe king cast his eyes, he saxv 
no resource or security. All bis serx-ants, consulting their 
oxvn safety, rather than their master’s lionoui, declined in- 
terposing with their advice betxveen him and his parliament. 
The queen, terrified xvith the appearance of .so mightv a 
danger, and bearing formerly no good-xvill to Strafford, 
was in tears, and pressed him to satisfy his people in tins 
demand, xx-hich,itxvas hoped, xvould finally content them. 
Juxon alone, xvhose courage xvas not inferior to his other 
virtues, ventured to advise him, if in his conscience he 
did not approve of the bill, by no means to assent 
to it.a 

Strafford, heating of Charles’s irresolution and aiixiett, 
took a verv extraordinary step : he xx-rote a letter, in 
xvliich he entreated the king, for the sake of public peace, 
to put an end to his unfortunate, hoxvex-er innocent, life, 
and to quiet the tumultuous people by granting them the 
request for xxliich they xvere so importunate.n “ In this,” 
added ho, “ my consent xvill moie acquit you to God 
than all the xvorld can do besides. To a willing man 
there is no injury. And as, by God’s grace, I forgix-e all 
the xx-erld xvith a calmness and meekness of infinite con- 
tentment to my dislodging soul; so, Sir, to you I can 
resign the life of this xvorld xxitli all imaginable cheeiful- 
ness, in the just .icknoxvledgment of your exceeding fa- 
x’ours.” Perhaps Strafford hoped that this unusual in- 
stance of generosity xvould engage the king still moie 
strenuously to protect him : perhaps he g.ave his life for 
lost; and finding himself in the hands of his enemies, 
and observing that Balfour, the lieutenant of the Toxx-er, 
xx-as dex-oted to the popular party,'' he absolutely despniied 
of ex-er escaping tlie multiplied dangers xvith xx-hich he 
xx-as ex-ery xvay environed. xVe might ascribe this step to 
a noble effbit of disinteiestedness, not unworthy the gieat 
mind of Strafford, if the measure xx-hich he advised had 
not been, in the event, as pernicious to his master as it 
xx-as immediately fatal to himself.® 

After the must violent anxiety and doubt, Chai'es at 
last granted a commission to four noblemen to gixe the 
royal assent, in his name, to the bill : flattering himself, 
probably, in this extremity of distress, that, as iienher his 
xvill consented to the deed, nor xx-as his hand immediatelv 
engaged in it, he xx-as the more free from .ill the guilt 
xx-liich attended it. These commissioners he empoxvered, 

some icasons Ailiy 1 adhere to the roinmon m ly of tel’.ini: Hu's story. 1 . 
I he Hwoontof die fnri.’er\ comes thnHii»li se^eral liaml^. diid from men ot 
chaiactersnot fiilU known to the puhlic. A ciriiiinsi.iiKe wlmh wiaktns 
evei.N e'ldcnte It isa heai«.i\ o* .i liears.ij C It 'etiip^ impo'^sihle, hut 
>0111*11' I ord StrafTord must intorm the kini:, w ho woiiltl not h.t\ e 1 1 kil to 
lr.irc the torsfi i^ , .uid ex pose Ins enemies to their mei ited int.unv . t. 1 1 1^ not 
to hcionrened hut CUrendon aii<l W hitlocke, not to im nlion otheiN, imi'it 
ha>e heanl i>l the inalter I.SirGeome K.ttihlle. m hi' 1 dt «’»t Mi .dloi d, 
ttllstiie stor> in the ^aine wav that Cl.irendon and W hillockt do W mild 
he .ilso, who w.is SirafToid’s intinnite Iritml. never have he.ird of die 
lovi rv ^ It lb remai kahle, that this l.de is dedicated oradtliessed to voiiii<.' 
StrafToid Woiihl not lit have put Sir George ruht in bO nialen.d aim 
I inti resting a tatt ' 
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at tlie same time, to give liis assent to the bill which ren- 
dered the parliament perpetual. 

Tlie Commons, from policy, rather than necessity, had 
embraced the expedient of paying the two armies by bor- 
rowing money from the city; and these loans they had 
repaid afterwards by taxes levied upon the people. Tlie 
citizens, either of themselves or by suggestion, began 
to start difficulties with regard to a further loan which 
was demanded. We make no scruple of trusting the 
pailiament, said they, ttere we certain that the parliament 
were to continue till our repayment. But, in the present 
precarious situation of affairs, what security can be given 
us for our money ? In pretence of obviating this objec- 
tion, a bill was suddenly brought into the House, and 
passed rvith great unanimity and rapidity, that the parlia- 
ment should not be dissolved, prorogued, or adjourned, 
without their own consent. It was hurried in like manner 
tlirough the House of Peers, and was instantly carried to 
the king for his assent. Charles, in the agony of grief, 
shame, and remorse, for Strafford’s doom, perceived not 
that this other bill was of still more fatal consequence to 
his authority, and rendered the power of his enemies per- 
petual, as It was already uncontrollable.® In comparison 
of the bill of attainder, by which he deemed himself an 
accomplice in his friend’s muider, this concession made 
no fieure in his eyes a circumstance which, if it lessen 
our idea of his resolution or penetration, serves to prove 
the integrity of his heart, and the goodness of his disposi- 
tion. It is indeed certain, that strong compunction for 
his consent to Strafford's execution attended this unfor- 
tunate prince during the lemainder of his life ; and even 
at his own fatal end, the memory of this guilt, with great 
sorrow and remorse, recurred upon him. All men were 
so sensible of the extreme violenfce which was done him, 
that he suffered the loss both in character and interest 
from this unhappy measure ; and though he abandoned 
his best friend, yet was he still able to preserve, in some 
degree, the attachment of all his adherents. 

Secretary Carleton was sent by the king to inform Straf- 
ford of the final resolution which necessity had extorted 
from him. The Earl seemed surprised, and starting up, 
exclaimed, in the words of Scripture, Put vot your trust 
in princes, nor in the sons of men : for in them there is no 
salvation.'^ He was soon ' able, however, to collect his 
courage; and he prepared himself to suffer the fatal sen- 
tence. Only three days’ interval was allowed him. The 
king, who made a new effort in his behalf, and sent, by 
the hands of the young prince, a letter, addressed to the 
Peers, in which he entreated them to confer with the 
Commons about a mitigation of Strafford’s sentence, and 
begged at least for some delay, was refused in both re- 
quests."' 

Execuiionof Stiafford, in passing from his apartment 
fell Afford, to Tower-hill, wnere the scaffold was erected, 
stopped under Laud’s windows, with whom he had long 
lived in intimate friendship ; and entreated the assistance 
of his prayers, in those awful moments which were ap- 
proaching : the aged primate dissolved in tears ; and 
having pronounced, with a broken voice, a tender blessing 
on his departing friend, sunk into the arms of his attend- 
ants.* Strafford, still superior to his fate, moved on with 
an elated countenance, and witli an air even of greater 
dignity than what usually attended him. He wanted that 
consolation which commonly supports those who perish 
by the stroke of injustice and oppression : he was not 
buoyed up by glory, nor by the affectionate compassion 
of the spectators. Yet his mind, erect and undaunted, 
found resources within itself, and maintained its unbroken 
resolution, amidst the terrors of death, and the triumphant 
exultations of his misguided enemies. His discourse on 

£ Clarentlon, \ol. 1 p. G61,C62. Hushworth, vol. v. p. CM. 
t What niaiie this lull appeal ot less consequence was, that the parlia- 
ment voted tonnaee and poundape for no lonper a period than two months ; 
and as tliat hi aiic h was inoi e llian halt of the Jev« nue, and the covernment 
could not possibly subsist without it, it seemeil nulirectly in the power of 
the parliament to continue tlumsehes as Ion? as they pleased. Ihis, in- 
deed, was true in the oidinary administration ol government; but, on the 
approaches towards a civil war, winch was not then foreseen^ it had been 
ot gieat consequence to the king to have reset ved the right ot dissolution, 
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the parliament. 
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the scaffold was full of decency and courage. He fear- 
ed,” he said, “ that the omen was bad for the intended 
reformation of the state, that it commenced with the 
shedding of innocent blood.” Having bid a last adieu to 
Ins brother and friends who attended him, and havim' 
sent a blessing to his nearer relations who were absent'; 
“ And now,” said be, “ I have nigh done 1 One stroke will 
make my wife a widow, ray dear children fatherless, de- 
prive my poor servants of their indulgent master, and 
separate me from my affectiqnate brother and all my 
friends ! But let God be to you and them all in all !” 
Going to disrobe, and piejiare himself for the block, “ I 
thank God,” said be, “ that I am nowise afraid of death, 
nor am daunted with any terrors ; but do as cheerfully 
lay down my head at this time, as ever I did when going 
to repose !” With one blow was a period put to his life 
by the executioner .v 

Tims perished, in the 49th year of bis age, the Earl of 
Strafford, one of the most eminent personages that has 
appeared in England. Though his death was loudly 
demanded as a satisfaction to justice, and an atonement 
for the many violations of the constitution ; it may safely 
be affirmed, that the sentence by winch he fell was an 
enormity greater than the worst of those which Ins im-' 
placable enemies prosecuted with so much cruel industiy. 
The people in their rage had totally mistaken the proper 
object of tlieir resentment. All the necessities, or, more 
roperly speaking, the difficulties, by which the king had 
een induced to use violent expedients for raising supply, 
were the result of measures previous to Strafford’s favour ; 
and if they arose from ill conduct, be, at least, was en- 
tirely innocent. Even those violent expedients themselves, 
winch occasioned the complaint that the constitution was 
subverted, had been, all of them, conducted, so far as 
appeared, without Ins counsel or assistance. And what- 
ever Ins private advice might be,^ tins salutary maxim he 
failed not, often and publicly, to inculcate in the king’s 
presence, that, if any inevitable necessity ever obliged the 
sovereign to violate the laws, this licence ought to be 
practised with extreme reserve, and, as soon as jiossible, a 
just atonement be made to the constitution, for any injury 
whicli It might sustain from such dangerous precedents.'" 
The first parliament after the restoration reversed the bill 
of attainder ; and even a few weeks after Strafford’s exe- 
cution, this very parliament remitted to his children the 
more severe consequences of his sentence : as if conscious of 
the violence with which the prosecution had been conducted. 

In vain did Charles expect, as a return for so many in- 
stances of unbounded compliance, that the parliament 
would at last show him some indulgence, and would cor- 
dially fall into that unanimity, to which, at the expense of 
Ills own power, and of his friend’s life, he so e.arnestly 
courted tliem. All his concessions were poisoned by 
their suspicion of his want of cordiality ; and the sup- 
posed attempt to engage the armv against them served 
with many as a confirmation of this jealousy. It was na- 
tural for the king to seek some resource, while all the 
world seemed to deseit him, or combine against him ; and 
this [irobably was the utmost of that emhrvo-scheme which 
was formed with regard to the army. But the popular 
leaders still insisted, that a desperate plot was laid to 
bring up the forces immediately, and offer violence to the 
parliament: a design of which Piercy’s evidence acquits 
the king, and which the near neighbourhood of the Scot- 
tish army seems to render absolutely impracticable By 
means, however, of these suspicions, was the same impla- 
cable spirit still kept alive ; and the Commons, without 
giving the king any satisfaction in the settlement of his 
revenue, proceeded to carry their inroads witli great vigour 
into his now defenceless prerogative." 

z That SIrafforti xvas secretly no enemy lo arbitrary counsels, appears 
from some oi his letters and ilespatches, particularly sol. u. p. 60. where 
he seems lo wish that a stamhn? army were establislied. 
a Uushworth, vol iv. p 567 . 568, 560, 570. j . -n 

b 'Hie pioject ol bnncin? up the armv to London, according to Fiercy, 
was proposeil to the kin?, but he rejected it as toolish . because the 
Scots, who were in arms, and lyinc: in tlieir nei.ihbnui hood, must be at 
T ondon as soon as the English army J his reason is so sohd and con- 
Mmmu, that it leaves no room to doubt ot the veracity of Piercy s evi- 
dence , and consequently acquits the kin? ot this terrible plot ot bringing 
up the army, whicli tnade such a noise at the time, and was a pretence for 
so many violences, 
c Clarendon, vol i. p. 206. 
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ii.sh .ommis^on The two rulin? passions of tiiis parliament 
and star dtam- were Zeal for libertv, and an aversion to the 
ber abolished, churcli ; and to botli of these nothing could 
appear more e\ceptional)le than the court of liish commis- 
sion, whose institution rendered it entirely aibitrarv, and 
assigned to it the defence of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. Tlie star-chamber also was a court uliicli exerted 
high discretionary powers ; and had no precise iiile or 
limit, either uitli reiraid to the causes uhich came tinder 
Its junsdiction, or the decisions winch it formed. A bill 
unanimoiislv passed the Houses to aliolisli these two 
courts ; and in them to annihilate tlie inincipal and most 
dansrerous article of the hing’s preiovatiie. By the same 
bill, the jurisdiction of the council was reitulaled, and its 
authority abridged '■ Chailes hesitated before lie gave his 
assent. But finding that he had gone too far to retre.at, 
and that he possessed no resource in case of a rupture, he 
at last affixed the royal sanction to this excellent bill. 
But to show the parliament that he was sufficiently ap- 
prized of the importance of his grant, he observed to them, 
that this statute altered m a great measure the fundamen- 
tal laivs, ecclesiastical and civil, which many of his jirede- 
cessors had established 

Bv removing the star-chamber, the king’s power of 
binding the people by his proclamations was indirectly 
abolished ; and that important branch of prerogative, the 
strong symbol of arbitrary power, and unintelligible in a 
limited constitution, being at last removed, left the system 
of government more consistent and uniform. The star- 
chamber alone was accustomed to (lunisli infractions of 
the king’s edicts : but as no courts of judicature now re- 
mained, except those m Westminster-hall, which take 
cognizance only of common and statute law, the king may 
thenceforth issue proclamations, but no man is bound to 
obey them. It must, however, be confessed, that the e.v- 
periment liere made by the parliament was not a little rash 
and adventurous. No government at that time appeared 
in the world, nor is perhaps to be found in the records of 
any liistorv, which subsisted without the mixture of some 
arbitrary authority, committed to some magistrate ; and it 
might reasonably, bcforeliand, appear doubtful whether 
human society could ever reacli that stale of perfection, as 
to support Itself with no other control than the general 
and rigid maxims of law and equitv. But the parhament 
justly thought, that the king was too eminent a magistrate 
to be trusted with discretionary power, which he might so 
easily turn to the destruction of libertv. And in the event 
it has hitherto been found, that, though some sensible in- 
conveniences arise from tlie maxim of adhering strictly to 
law, yet the adiantages oveihalance them, and should ren- 
der the English grateful to the memory of their ancestors, 
who, after repeated contests, at last established that noble, 
tliough dangerous, principle. 

At the request of the parliament, Cliarles, instead of the 
patents dining pleasuie, gave all the judges patents during 
their good behaviour:' a circumstance of the greatest 
moment towards securing their independency, and barring 
the entrance of arbitrary power into the ordinary courts of 
judicatuie. 

The marshal’s court, which took cognizance of offensive 
words, and was not thought sufficienllv limited by law, 
was also, for that reason, abolished s The stannary courts, 
which exercised jurisdiction over the inmois, being liable 
to a like objection, underwent a like fate. 'The abolition 
of the council of the north and the council of Wales fol- 
lowed from the same principles. The authority of the 
clerk of the market, who had a general inspection over the 
weights and measures throughout the kingdom, was trans- 
ferred to the mayors, sheriffs, and ordinary magistrates 

In short, if we take a survey of the transactions of this 
memorable parliament, during the first period of its ope- 
rations, we shall find that, excepting Strafford’s attainder, 
which was a complication of cruel iniquity, their merits in 
other respects so much outweigli their mistakes, as to 
entitle them to praise from all lovers of liberty. Not only 
were former abuses remedied, and grievances redressed: 
great provision, for the future, was made by law against 

d Idem, ibid. p. CB3, C84 ■NVhilloc^e, p. -JT- Tlnshwortli, 'ol. m. p. 
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the return of like complaints. And if the means by winch 
they obtained such advantages savour often of artifice, 
sofiietimes of violence; it is to be considered, that revolu- 
tions of government cannot be effected by the mere force 
of argument and reasoning : and that factions being once 
excited, men can neither so firmly regulate the tempers of 
ollieis, nor their own, as to insure themselv es against all 
cxoibitancps. 

The paihament now came to a pause. The king liad 
promised liis Scottish subjects, tliat he would this summer 
pa\ tliem a visit, iii order to settle their government; and 
though the English parliament was very importunate with 
him, that he should lay aside that journey, they could not 
prevail with him so much as to delay it. As 
lie must necessarily in his journey have Kmifs journey 
passed tlirough tlie troops of both nations, ■*“ • 

the Commons seem to have entertained great jealousy on 
that account, and to have now hunied on, as much as 
they formerly delajed, the disbanding of the armies. The 
arrears therefoie of the Scots were fully paid them ; and 
those of the English in part. The Scots returned home, 
and the English were separated into their several counties, 
and dismissed. 

After this the parliament adjourned to the 
20th of October ; and a committee of both 
Houses, a thing unprecedented, was appointed to sit dur- 
ing the recess with very ample powers.'' Pym was elected 
chairman of the committee of the lower House. Further 
attempts were made by the parliament, while it sat, and 
even by the Commons alone, for assuming sovereign exe- 
cutive powers, and publishing their ordinances, as they 
called tliem, instead of laws. 'The committee too, on tlieir 
part, was ready to imitate the example. 

A small committee of both Houses was appointed to 
attend the king into Scotland, in order, as was pretended, 
to see tliat the articles of pacification were executed ; but 
really to be spies upon him, and extend still further tlie 
ideas of parliamentary authority, as well as eclipse the 
majesty of the king. Tlie Earl of Bedford, Lord iloward. 
Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir William Arinyne, Fiennes, and 
Ilambden, were the persons chosen.' 

Endeavours were used, before Charles’s depaiture, to 
have a protector of the kingdom appointed, with a power 
to pass laws vviihoul Iiavmg recourse to the king. So 
little regard was novv paid to rojal authority, or to the 
established constitution of the kingdom. 

Amidst the great variety of affairs winch occurred during 
this biisv [leriod, we have almost overlooked the marriage 
of the Princess blary with Mhlliam, Prince of Orange. 
The king concluded not this alliance vvitliout communi- 
cating Ins intentions to the parhament, who received the 
proposal with satisfaction.'^ This was the commencement 
of the connexions with tlie family of Orange : connexions, 
which were afterwards attended with the most important 
consequences, both to tlie kingdom and to the house of 
Stuart. 


CHAP. LV. 

Settlement ot Scotlantl — Conspiracy m Ireland — Insurrection and massa- 
cre — ot ilie 1 ushsh narhament — Ihe remonstrance — Reasons 
on botli sides — Impr.ti linitnt of tlie bisliops — Accusation ot thefivemera- 
bers — 1 imiulls— Kiny leases London— Arrues m York — Preparations 
tor a cimI wav, 

Tiir. Scots, wlio began tliese fatal commo- ^ 
tions, thought that they had finished a very 
penious undertaking, mucli to their profit and reputation. 
Besides the large pay voted them for lying in good quarters 
during a twelvemontli, the English parliament had con- 
ferred^’on them a present of 300,000 pounds for their 
brotherly assistance." In the articles of pacification, they 
were declared to have ever been good subjects ; and their 
military expeditions were approved of, as enterprises cal- 
culated and intended for bis majesty’s lionour and advan- 
taire. To carry fuither tbeir triumph over their sovereign. 


h Rush\\ortIi, \oL p. 387. 
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tliese terms, so ignom'mious to him, were ordered, by a 
vote of parliament, to be read in all churches, upon a day 
of thanksgiving, appointed for the national pacification :■> 
all their claims for tne restriction of prerogative were agieed 
to be ratified : and what they more valued than all these 
advantages, they had a near prospect of spreading the 
presbyterian discipline in England and Ireland, fiom the 
seeds which they had scattered of their religious principles. 
Never did refined Athens so exult in diffusing the sciences 
and liberal arts over a savage world ; never did generous 
Rome so please herself in the view of law and order estab- 
lished by her victorious arms ; as the Scots now rejoiced, 
in communicating their barbarous zeal and theological fer- 
vour to the neighbouiing nations. 

itth Auff. Cliailes, despoiled in England of a con- 
Scttiemenrof siderable part of his authority, and dread- 
scotiaiid. fmiigj encroachments upon him, 

arrived in Scotland, with an intention of abdicating almost 
entirely the small share of power which there, remained to 
him, and of giving full satisfaction, if possible, to his rest- 
less subjects in that kingdom. 

The lords of articles were an ancient institution in the 
Scottish parliament. They were constituted after this man- 
ner. Tlie temporal lords chose eight bishops ; the bishops 
elected eight temporal lords : the'se sixteen named eight 
commissioners of counties, and eight burgesses; and with- 
out the previous consent of the thirty-two who were deno- 
minated lords of articles, no motion could be made in 
pailiameiit. As the bishops were entirely devoted to the 
court. It is evident that all the lords of articles, by neces- 
•sary consequence, defiended on the king’s nomination; 
and the prince, besides one negative after the bills liad 
passed tliiougli parliament, possessed indirectly another 
before their introduction ; a prerogative of much greater 
consequence than the former. The bench of bishops being 
now abolished, the parliament laid hold of the opportunity, 
and totally set aside the lordsof articles ; and, till this im- 
portant point was obtained, the nation, properly speaking, 
could not be said to enjoy any regular ffeedom ' 

It is remarkable that, notwithstanding tins institution, to 
which there was no parallel in England, the royal authority 
was always deemed much lower in Scotland than in the 
former kingdom. Bacon refiresents it as one advantage to 
be expected from the union, that the too extensive prero- 
gative of England would be abridged by the example of 
Scotland, and the too narrow prerogative of Scotland be 
enlarged from die imitation of England. The English 
were, at that time, a civilized people, and obedient to the 
laws : but among the Scots, it was of little consequence 
how the laws were framed, or by whom voted, while the 
exorbitant aristocracy had it so much in their power to 
prevent their legular execution. 

The Peers and Commons formed only one House in the 
Scottish parliament; and as it had been the practice of 
James, continued by Charles, to grace English gentlemen 
with Scottish titles, all the determinations of parliament, it 
was to be feared, would in time depend upon the prince, 
by means of these votes of foreigners, who had no interest 
or property in the nation. It was therefore a law deserving 
approbation, that no man should be created a Scotch peer, 
who [lossessed not 10,000 marks (above 500 pounds) of 
annual rent in the kingdom.*' 

A law for triennial parliaments was likewise passed; 
and it was ordained, that tlie last act of every parliament 
should be to appoint tlie time and place for holding the 
parliament next ensuing.' 

The king was deprived of that power formerly exercised, 
of issuing proclamations, which enjoined obedience under 
the penalty of treason : a prerogative which invested him 
with the whole legislative authority, even in matters of the 
highest importance.^ 

So far was laudable ; but the most fatal blow given to 
royal authority, and what in a manner dethroned the prince, 
was the aiticle, that no member of the privy council, in 
whose hands, during the king’s absence, the whole ad- 
ministration lay, no officer of state, none of the judges, 
should be appointed, but by advice and approbation of 

b Rushworfh, \ol. v. p. 365. Clarendon, vol. u. p. 293 . 
c Riirnet, Mem. d Ibid. r Ibid. f Tbid. 
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parliament. Charles even agreed to deprive of their seats 
four judges who had adhered to Ins interests ; and their 
place was supplied by others more agreeable to the rulino- 
party. Several of the covenanters were also swoin of the 
privy council. And all the ministers of state, counsellors 
and judges, were, by law, to hold their places durinv life 
or good behaviour.s “ 

The king, while in Scotland, conformed himself entirely 
to the established church; and assisted with gieat gravity 
at the long prayeis and longer sermons with which the 
Presbyterians endeavoured to regale him. lie bestowed 
pensions and preferments on Henderson, Gillespy, and 
other popular preachers ; and practised every art to soften, 
if not to gain, his greatest enemies. The Eail of Argyle 
w’as created a marquis, Lord Loudon an earl, Lesley was 
dignified with the title of Earl of Leven.i' His friends he 
was obliged, for the present, to neglect and overlook ; 
some of them were disgusted ; and his enemies were not 
leconciled ; but ascribed all his caresses and favours to 
artifice and necessity. 

-A.rgyle and Hamilton, being seized with an apprehension, 
real or pretended, that the Earl of Crawfurd and others 
meant to assassinate them, left the parliament suddenly, 
and retired into the country : but, upon invitation and as- ' 
surances, returned in a few days. This event, which had 
neither cause nor effect that was visible, nor purpose, nor 
consequence, was commonly denominated the incident. 
But though the incident had no effect in Scotland ; what 
was not expected, it was attended with consequences m 
England. The English parliament which „ 
was now assembled, being willing to awaken 
the people’s tenderness by exciting their fears, immediately 
took^ the alarm ; as if the malignants, so they called the 
king’s party, had laid a plot at once to murder them and 
all the godly m both kingdoms. They applied, theiefore, 
to Essex, whom the kin^ had left general in the south of 
England, and he orderecl a guard to attend them.i 

But while the king was employed m pacifying the com- 
motions in Scotland, and was preparing to return to Eng- 
land, m order to apply himself to the same salutary work 
in that kingdom ; he received intelligence of a dangerous 
rebellion broken out in Ireland, with circumstances of the 
utmost horror, bloodshed, and devastation. On every side, 
this unfortunate prince u as pursued with murmurs, dis- 
content, faction, and civil wars ; and the fire from all quar- 
ters, even by the most independent accidents, at once 
blazed up about him. 

The great plan of James, in the administration of Ire- 
land, continued by Charles, was, by justice and peace to 
reconcile that turbulent people to the authority of laws, 
and, introducing art and industry among them, to cure 
them of that sloth and barbarism to which they had ever 
been subject. In order to serve both these purposes, and 
at the same time secure tlie dominion of Iieland to the 
English crown, great colonies of British had been carried 
over, and, being intermixed with the Irish, had every 
where introduced a new face of things into that country. 
During a peace of near forty years, the inveterate quarrels 
between tne nations seemed in a great measure to be ob- 
literated ; and though much of the landed property, for- 
feited hy rebellion, had been conferred on the new plant- 
ers, a more than equal return had been made by their in- 
structing the natives m tillage, building, manufactures, and 
all the civilized arts of life.k This had been the course of 
things during the successive administrations of Chichester, 
Grandison, Ealkland, and, above all, of Strafford. Under 
the government of this latter nobleman, the pacific plans, 
now come to greater maturity, and forwarded by Ins vigour 
and industry, seemed to have operated with full success, 
and to have bestowed at last on that savage country the 
face of a European settlement. 

After Strafford fell a victim to popular rage, the hu- 
mours excited in Ireland by that great event could not be 
suddenly composed, but continued to produce the great- 
est innovations in the government. 

The British protestants, transplanted into Ireland, hav- 
ing every moment before their eyes all the horrors of 
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popery, liad naturally been carried into the opposite ex- 
treme, and had universally adopted the highest principles 
and practices of the puritans. Monarchy, as well as the 
nierarciiy, was become odious to them ; and every method 
ot limiting the authority of the crown, and detaching them- 
selves from the King of England, was greedily adopted 
and pursued. They considered not, that as they scaicely 
ormed the sixth part of tlie people, and were secietly ob- 
noxious to the ancient inhabitants, tlieir only method of 
sunpoitmg themselves uas by maint.aming royal authority 
and preseivmg a great depeiidenee on their niother-coun- 
try. The Eiighsli Commons, likewise, in their furious 
prosecution of Stratfoid, had oieilooked the most obvious 
consequences ; and yvhile they imputed to him, as a ciime, 
eveiy discretionary act of authority, they despoiled all 
succeeding governois of that poy\er, by which alone the 
Irish could he retained m sub|ection. And so strong was 
the curient for fiopular governineiit in all the three king- 
doms, tliat the most established maxims of policy were 
every where abandoned, in order to gratify this rulin"- 
passion. ° 

Charles, unable to resist, had been obliged to yield to 
the Irish, as to the Scottish and English parliaments ; and 
found too, that their encroachments still rose in proportion 
to Ins concessions. Those subsidies, which themselves 
had voted, tliev reduced, by a subsequent vote, to a fourth 
part : the court of higli commission was determined to be 
a grievance : mai tial layv abolished : the jurisdiction of 
the council annihilated : proclamations ancl acts of state 
declared of no authority : every order or institution, which 
depended on monarchy, yvas invaded : and the prince was 
despoiled of all his prerogative, without the least pretext 
of any violence or illegality in his administration. 

The standing army of Ireland was usually about 3000 
men ; but in order to assist the kin^ in suppi'essing the 
Scottish covenanters, Strafford had raised 8000 more, and 
'"corporated with them a thousand men, drayvn from 
the old army ; a necessary expedient for bestomng order 
and discipline on the new-levied soldiers. The private 
men in this army yvere all catholics ; but the officers, both 
commission and non-commission, yvere protestants, and 
could entirely be depended on by Charles. The English 
Loinmons entertained the greatest apprehensions on ac- 
count of tins army ; and never ceased soliciting the king, 
till lie agreed to break it : nor yvould they consent to any 
proposal for augmenting the standing army to 5000 men ; 
a number yvhicli the king deemed necessary for retaining 
Ireland in obedience. ^ 

Charles, thinking it dangerous that 8000 men accus- 
tomed to idleness, and trained to the use of arms, should 
be dispersed among a nation so turbulent and unsettled, 
agieed yvith the Spanish ambassador to have them trans- 
norted into Flanders, and enlisted in his master’s service. 

1 he English Commons, pretending apprehensions, lest 
regular bodies of troops, disciplined in the Low Countries, 
slioiild prove still more dangerous, showed some ay'ersion 
expedient; and the king reduced his alloyvance to 
4000 men. But when the Spaniards had hired ships for 
trausporlmg these troops, and the men were ready to em- 
bark, the Commons, willing to show their power, and not 
displeased w ith an opportunity of curbing and affrontin', 
the king, prohibited every one from furnishing vessels for 
that service. And thus the project, formed by Charles, of 
treeing the country from these men, yvas unfortunately 
disappointed.' 

The old Irish rcmaiked all these false steps of the Eng- 
lish, and resolved to take advantage of them. Thou<.h their 
animosity against that nation, for want of an occasion to 
exert Itself, seemed to be extinguished, it yvas only com- 
posed into a temporary and deceitful tranquillity.™ Their 
interests, both with regard to property and relisrion, secretly 
stimulated them to a revolt. No individual of any sept 
according to the ancient customs, had the property of any 
particular estate ; but as the yvhole sept had a title to a 
yvhole territory, they ignorantly preferred this barbarous 
community before the more secure and narroyver posses- 
sions assigned them by tlie English. An indulgence 
amounting almost to a toleration, had been given to the 
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catholic religion : but so long as the churches and the 
ecclesiastical revenues yvere kept from the priests, and they 
yyere obliged to endure the neighbouihood of piofane here- 
tics, being themselves discontented, they continually en- 
deaioured to retard any cordial reconciliation betyyeen the 
English and the Irish nations. 

There yv.as a gentleman called Roger More, Consp,r.-,cy m 
who, thougli of a narrow fortune, yvas de- irei-nni. 
scended from an ancient Irish family, and yvas much cele- 
brated among his countrymen for' valour and capacity. 
Tins man first formed the project of expelling the Eno-hsh, 
and asserting the independency of his native country.''* He 
secretly yvent from chieftain to chieftain, and roused up 
every latent principle of discontent. He maintained a 
dose correspondence yvith Lord Maguire and Sir Phelim 
O INeale, the most poyverful of the old Irish. By conver- 
sation, by letters, by his emissaries, he represented to his 
countrymen the motiyes of a revolt. He observed to 
them, that by the rebellion of the Scots, and factious of 
tlie English, the king's authoiity in Britain yvas reduced to 
so low a condition, that he never could exert himself with 
any vigour in maintaining the English dominion over Ire- 
land; that the catholics, in the Irish House of Commons, 
assisted by the protestants, had so diminished the royal 
prerogative, and the poyver of the lieutenant, as yvoiild 
much facilitate the conducting to its desired effect, any 
conspiracy or combination yvhich could be formed; tha’t 
the Scots, having so successfully throivn off dependence 
on the croivn of England, and assumed the government 
into their own hands, had set an example to the Irish, 
who had so much greater oppressions to complain of; 
that the English planteis, who had expelled them their 
possessions, suppressed their religion, and bereaved them 
ot their liberties, yvere but a handful in comparison of the 
natives ; that they lived in the most supine security, in- 
terspersed yvith their numerous enemies, trusting to the 
protection of a small army, yvhich yy^as itself scattered in 
inconsiderable divisions tliroughout the yvhole kingdom ; 
that a great body of men, disciplined by the government, 
were noyv throyvn loose, and yvere ready' for any darin"- or 
desperate exercise ; that though the catholics had hitherto 
enjoyed, in some tolerable measure, the exercise of their 
religion, from the moderation of their indulgent prince, 
they must henceforth expect, that the government yvill be 
conducted by other maxims and other principles ; that the 
puritanical parliament, having at length subdued their 
sovereign, yvould, no doubt, as soon as they had consoli- 
dated their authority, extend their ambitious enterprises to 
Ireland, and make the catholics in that kingdom feel the 
same furious persecution to yvhich their brethren in Em.- 
land yvere at present exposed; and that a revolt in the 
Irish tending only to vindicate their native liberty against 
the violence of foreign invaders, could never at any time 
be deemed rebellion; much less during the present con- 
fusions, when their prince yvas, in a manner, a prisoner, 
and obedience must be paid, not to him, but to those yvho 
had traitorously usurped his layvful authoiity.o 
By these considerations. More engaged all the heads of 
the native Irish into the conspiracy. The Emdish of the 
pale, as they were called, or the old English planters, 
being all catholics, it yvas hoped yvould afteryvards join the 
party yvhich restored their leligion to its ancient splendour 
Tl'e intention was, that Sir Phehm 
U Neale and the other conspirators should begin an insur- 
rection on one day throughout the provinces, and should 
attack all the English settlements ; and that, on the same 
day, Lord Maguire and Roger More should surprise the 
castle of Dublin. The commencement of the revolt yvas 
fi.xmd on the approach of yvmter, that there might be moie 
difficulty in transpoiting forces from England. Succours 
^ theniselveSj and supplies of arms, they expected fiom 
France, in consequence of a promise made them by Cardi- 
nal Richelieu. And many Irish officers, who served in the 
Spanish troops, had engaged to join them, as soon as they 
sayv an insurrection entered upon by their catliolic bre- 
thren. Neyvs, yvhich every day arrived from England, of 
the fury expressed by the Commons against all papists, 
struck fresh terror into the Irish nation, and both stimulated 
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tlic conspirators to exociite tlieir fatal purpose, and gave 
them a--surfcd ho])es of the concurrence of all their coun- 
try men. i> 

Such propensity to a revolt was discovered in all the 
Irish, that it was "deemed unnecessary, as it was danger- 
ous, to intrust the secret to many hands ; and the ap- 
pointed day diew ni"h, nor had any discovery been yet 
made to the government. Tlie king, indeed, had received 
information from his ambassadois, that something was in 
agitation among the Irish in foreign parts: but though lie 
gave warning to the administration in Ireland, the intelli- 
gence was entirely neglected.'i Secret rumours likewise 
were heard of some approaching conspiracy ; but no atten- 
tion uas paid to them. The Earl of Leicester, whom the 
king liad appointed lieutenant, remained in London. The 
tuo justices. Sir William Parsons and Sir John Borlace, 
were men of small abilities ; and, by an inconvenience 
common to all factious times, owed their advancement to 
nothing but their zeal for the party by whom every thing 
was now governed. Tranquil from tlieir ignorance and 
ine.vperience, these men inclulged themselves in the most 
profound repose, on the very brink of destruction. 

But they weie awakened from their security, on the very 
day before that which was appointed for the commence- 
ment of hostilities. The castle of Dublin, by which the 
capital was commanded, contained arms for ten thousand 
men, with thirty-five pieces of cannon, and a proportion- 
able quantity of ammunition : yet was this important 
place guarded, and that too without any care, by no 
greater force than fifty men. Maguire and More were 
already in torvii with a numerous band of their partisans: 
others tvere expected that night : and, next morning, they 
were to enter upon, what they esteemed the easiest of ail 
enterprises, the surnrisal of the castle. O’Conollv, an 
Irishman, but a ptbtestant, betrayed the conspiracy to 
Parsons.’’ The justices and council fled immediately for 
safety into the castle, and reinforced the guards. The 
alarm was conveyed to the city, and all tiie protestants pre- 
pared for defence. More escaped ; Maguire was taken ; 
and Mahone, one of the conspirators, being likewise 
seized, first discovered to the justices the project of a gene- 
ral insurrection, and redoubled the apprehensions which 
already were universally diffused throughout Dublin.* 

Irish insurrec O’Conolly’s discovery saved 

linn and mas- the castle from a surprise, tlie confession ex- 
sacrf. torted from Mahone came too late to prevent 

the intended insurrection. O’Neale and his confederates 
had already taken arms in Ulster. The Irish, every where 
intermingled with the English, needed but a hint from their 
leaders and priests to begin hostilities against a people 
whom they hated on account of their religion, and envied 
for their riches and prosperity.' The houses, cattle, goods, 
of the unrvary English were first seized. Those who heard 
of the commotions in their neighbourhood, instead of de- 
serting their habitations, and assembling for mutual pro- 
tection, remained at home, in hopes of defending tneir 
property, and fell thus separately into the hands of their 
enemies." After rapacity nad fully exerted itself, cruelly, 
and the most barbarous that ever, in any nation, was known 
or lieard of, began its operations. A universal massacre 
coinmenced of the English, now defenceless, and passively 
resigned to their inhuman foes. No age, no sex, no con- 
dition was spared. The wife weeping for her butchered 
husband, and embracing her helpless children, was pierced 
with them, and perished by the same stroke." The old, 
the young, the vigorous, the infirm, underwent a like fate, 
and were confounded in one common ruin. In vain did 
flight save from the first assault : destruction was every 
where let loose, and met the hunted victims at every turn. 
In vain was recourse had to relations, to companions, to 
friends : all connexions were dissolved, and death was 
dealt by that hand, from which protection was implored 
and expected. Without jirovocation, without opposition, 
the astonished English, living in profound peace and full 
security, were massacred by their nearest neighbours, with 
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whom tliey had long upheld a continual intercourse of 
kindness and good offices.'’ 

But death was the slightest punishment inflicted by those 
rebels : all the tortures which wanton cruelty coiild de- 
vise, all the lingering pains of body, the anguish of mind, 
the agonies of despair, could not satiate revenge excited' 
without injury, and cruelty derived from no cause. To 
enter into particulars would shock the least delicate hu- 
manity. Such enormities, though attested by undoubted 
evidence, appear almost incredible. Depraved nature, 
even peiverted religion, encouraged by the utmost licence, 
reach not to such a pitch of ferocity ; unless the pity inhe- 
rent in liuman breasts be destroyed by that contagion of 
example which transports men beyond all the usual mo- 
tives of conduct and behaviour. 

The weaker sex themselves, naturally tender to their own 
sufferings, and compassionate to those of others, here emu- 
lated their more robust companions in the practice of every 
cruelty.y Even children, taught by the example, and en- 
couraged by the exhortation, of their parents, essayed their 
feeble blows on the dead carcasses or defenceless children 
of the English ^ The very avarice of the Irish was not a 
sufficient restraint of their cruelti. Such was their frenzy, 
that the cattle which they had .seized, and by rapine made 
their own, yet, because they bore the name of English, 
were wantonly slaughtered, or, when covered with wounds, 
turned loose into the woods and deserts." 

The stately buildings or commodious habitations of the 
planters, as if upbraiding tlie sloth and ignorance of the 
natives, weie consumed with fire, or laid level with the 
ground. And rihere the miserable owners, shut up in 
their liouses, and preparing for defence, perished in the 
flames, together with their wives and children, a double 
triumph was afforded to their insulting foes.'’ 

If any where a number assembled together, and, assum- 
ing courage from despair, were resolved to sweeten death 
by revenge on their assassins; they weie disarmed by 
capitulations, and promises of safety, confirmed by the 
most solemn oaths. But no sooner had they suiiendered, 
than the rebels, with perfidy equal to their cruelty, made 
them share the fate of their unhappy countrymen." 

Others, more ingenious still in their barbarity, tempted 
their prisoners by the fond loye of life, to imbrue their 
hands in the blood of friends, brothers, parents ; and 
having thus rendered them accomplices in guilt, gave them 
that death, which they sought to shun by deserving it.^ 

Amidst all these enormities, the sacred name of Reli- 
gion resounded on every side ; not to stop the hands of 
these murderers, but to enforce their blows, and to steel 
their hearts aaainst every movement of human or social 
sympathy. The English, as heretics, abhorred of God, 
and detestable to all holy men, were marked out by the 
priests for slaughter; and, of all actions, to rid the world 
of these declared enemies to catholic faith and piety, 
was represented as the most meritorious.’’ Nature, which, 
in that rude people, was sufficiently inclined to atrocious 
deeds, was further stimulated by precept ; and national 
prejudices, empoisoned by those aversions, more deadly' 
and incurable, which arose from an enraged superstition. 
While death finished the sufferings of each victim, the 
bigoted assassins, with joy and exultation, still echoed in 
his expiring ears, that these agonies were but the com- 
mencement of torments infinite and eternal.f 

Such were the barbarities, by which Sir Phelim O’Neale 
and the Irish m Ulster signalized their rebellion : an event, 
memorable in the annals of human kind, and worthy to 
be held in perpetual detestation and abhorrence. The 
generous nature of More was shocked at the recital of 
such enormous cruelties. He flew to O’Neale’s camp ; 
but found that his authority, which was sufficient to ex- 
cite the Irish to an insurrection, was too feeble to restrain 
their inhumanity. Soon after, he abandoned a cause, pol- 
luted by so many crimes ; and be retired into Flanders. 
Sir Phelim, recommended by the greatness of his family, 
and perhaps, too, by the unrestrained brutality of his na- 
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lure, thougli without anv courage or capacit}’, acquired the 
entire ascendant over tlie noitliern renels.s Tlie Englisli 
colonies r\ere totally annihilated in the open country of 
Ulster : the Scots, at first, met with more favourable treat- 
ment. In order to engage them to a passive neulialit>, 
the Irish pretended to distinguish between the British 
nations; and claiming friendship and consanguinity with 
the Scots, extended not over them the liny ol then massa- 
cres. Many of them found an o|iportunily to fly the 
country, otlieis retired into places of scciiiily, and pic- 
pared themselves for defence : and by this means, the 
Scottish planters, most of them at least, escaped with their 
liies.ii 

Fiom Ulster, the flames of rebellion dilTused themselves 
in an instant o\er the other thn e piovinces of Ireland. In 
all places death and slaughter were not uncommon ; though 
the Iiish, 111 these other provinces, pretended to act with 
modeiation and liumanity. But ciueland barbaioiis was 
their humanity ! Not content with expelling the English 
their houses, with despoiling them of their goodly manors, 
with wasting their cultivated fields ; they strip|)cd them 
ol their very clothes, and tinned them out, nabed and de- 
fenceless, to all the seventies of the season.' The heavens 
themselves, as if conspiring against that unhappy people, 
were armed with cold and tempest unusual to the climate, 
and executed what the merciless sword had left unfinished.*' 
Tlie roads were covered with crowds of naked English, 
hastening towaids Dublin, and the other cities, which vet 
remained in the hands of their countrymen. Tlie feeble 
tige of children, the tender sexofwoincii, soon sunk under 
the multiplied iigours of cold and hunger. Here, the 
liiisband, bidding a final adieu to his expiring family, 
envied them that fate which he himself expected so soon 
to sliaie : there, the son, having long suiiportcd his aged 
parent, with reluctance obeved his last commands, and, 
abandoning hint in his uttermost distress, reserved him- 
self to the hopes of avenging that death, which all his 
efforts could not prevent or delav. The astonishing gre.at- 
ness of the calamity deprived tlie suflerers of any relief 
from the view of companions in alTliction. With silent 
tears, or lamentable cries, they hurried on through the 
hostile terntortes; and found every heart vvlitch was not 
steeled by native barbarity, giiarclecf by the more implaca- 
ble furies of mistaken piety and religion.* 

The saving of Uubini preserved in Ireland the remains 
of the English name. The gates of that city, though timo- 
rously otiened, received the wretched supplicants, and 
presented to the view a scene of human misery beyond 
what any eye had ever before belield."' Compassion 
seized the amazed inhabitants, aggravated with the fear of 
like calamities; while they observed the numerous loes 
without and within, which every where environed them, 
and leflected on the weak resources by which they were 
themselves supported, llie more vigorous of the unhappy 
fugitives, to the number of three thousand, were enlisted 
into three regiments: the rest wcie distributed into the 
houses ; and all care was taken, by diet and warmth, to 
recruit their feeble and torpid limbs. Diseases of unknown 
name and species, derived from these multiplied distressevs, 
seized many of tliem, and put a speedy jieriod to their 
lives : others, having now leisure to reflect on their 
mighty los' of friends and fortune, cursed that being which 
they liad saved. Abandoning themselves to despair, 
refusing all succour, they expired ; without other consola- 
tion than that of receiving among their countrymen the 
honours of a grave, which, to their slaughtered companions, 
had been denied by the inhuman barbarians." 

By some computations, those who |ienshcd bv all these 
ciiielties are supposed to be a hundred and fiity, or two 
hundred, thousand : by the most moderate, and probably 
the most reasonable, account, they arc made to amount to 
forty thousand; if this estimation itself be not, as is usual 
in such cases, somewhat exaggerated. 

The justices ordered to Dublin all the bodies of the 
army wdiich were not smroiinded by the rebels; and they 
assembled a force of fifteen hundred vetemns. They soon 
enlisted, and armed from the magazines, above four thou- 
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sand men more. They despatched a body of six hundred 
men to throw lelief into Tredah, besieged by the Irish. 
But these troops, attacked by the enemy, were seized with 
a panic, and were most of them put to the sword. Their 
aims, falling into the hands of the Irish, supplied them 
with what they most wanted." The justices, willing to 
foment the letcllion, in a vnevv of profiting by the multi- 
plied forfeitures, henceforth thought of nothing more than 
providing for their own present security, and that of the 
capital. The Earl of Ormond, their general, remonstrated 
against such timid, not to say base and interested, coun- 
sels ; but was obliged to submit to authority. 

The English of the pale, who probably were not at first 
in the secret, pretended to blame the insurrection, and to 
detest the barbarity with which it was accompaiiied.P By 
their protestations and declarations, they engaged the jus- 
tices to supply them with arms, which tliev jiromised to 
employ in ocfence of the government. But in a little 
time, {he interests of religion were found more prevalent 
over them, than regard and duty to their mother-country. 
They chose Lord Gormanstone their leader; and, joining 
the old Irish, livalled them in every act of violence to- 
wards the English protestants. Besides many smaller 
bodies disiiersed over the kingdom, the principal army of 
theiebcls amounted to twenty thousand men, and threat- 
ened Dublin with an immediate siege.r 

Both the English and Irish rebels conspired in one im- 
posture, with which they seduced many of their deluded 
countrymen: they pretended authority from the king and 
queen," but chiefly from the latter, for their insurrection ; 
and they affirmed, that the cause of their taking arms vvas 
to vindicate royal prerogative, now invaded by the puri- 
tanical parliament.* Sir Plielim O’Ncale, having found a 
royal patent in Lord Canfield’s house, whom heliad inur- 
dcicd, tore off the seal, and affixed it to a commission 
which he had forged for himself.' 

The king received an account of this insurrection by a 
messenger despatched from the north of Ireland. "He 
immediately communicated his intelligence to the Scottish 
pailiament. He expected that the mighty zeal expressed 
by the Scots for the protestant religion, would immediately 
engage tliem to fly to its defence, where it was so violently 
invaded : he hoped that their horror against popery, "a 
religion which now appearod in its most horrible aspect, 
would second all his exhortations: he had observed with 
wbat alacrity they had twice run to arms, and assembled 
troops in opposition to the rights of their sovereign : he 
saw with how much greater facility they could now collect 
forces, which had been very lately disbanded, and which 
had been so long inured to military discipline. The cries 
of their affriiglited and distressed brethren in Ireland, he 
Iiromised himself, would powerfully incite them to send 
over succours, which could arrive so quickly, and aid 
them with such promptitude in this uttermost distress. 
But the zeal of the Scots, as is usual among religious 
setts, was very feeble, when not stimulated either by fac- 
tion or by interest. They now considered themselves entire- 
Iv as a republic, and made no account of theauthorityof their 
prince, which they had utterly annihilated. Conceivinghopes 
from the present distresses of Ireland, they resolved to 
make an advantageous bargain for the succours with which 
thev should supply their neighbouring nation. And they 
cast tliciroye towards the English parliament, w ith vvhom 
thev were already so closely connected, and who could 
alone fulfil any articles which might be agreed on. Except 
despatching a small body to support the Scottish colonies 
in Ulster, they would, therefore, go no further at present, 
than sending commissioneis to London in order to treat 
with that power, to whom the sovereign authority was 
now in reality transferred." 

Tlie king too, sensible of his utter inability to subdue 
the Irish rebels, found himself obliged, in this exigency, 
to have recourse to the English parliament, and depend 
on their assistance for supply. After communicating to 
them fhe intelligence which lie had received, he informed 
them, that the insurrection was not, in his opinion, the 
result of any rash enterprise, but of a formed conspiracy 
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ai;ainst tlie cro-mi of Enf;land. To their care and wisdom, 
therefore, he said, he committed the conduct and prosecu- 
tion of the war, wiiich, in a cause so important to national 
and religious interests, must of necessity be immediately 
entered upon, and vigorously pursued.'' 

Jleeting of ti.e ^iie English parliament was now assem- 
I'nijlish parlid- bled ; and discovered, in every vote, the 
same dispositions in which they had sepa- 
rated. The exalting of their own authority, the diminish- 
ing of the hing’s, were still the objects pursued by the 
majority. Every attempt which had been made to gain 
the popular leaders, and by offices to attach them to the 
crown, had failed of success, either for want of skill in 
conducting it, or by reason of the slender preferments 
which it was then in the king’s power to confer. The 
ambitious and enterprising patriots disdained to accept, in 
detail, of a precarious power ; while they' deemed it so 
easy, by one bold and vigorous assault, to possess them- 
selves for ever of the entire sovereignty. Sensible that the 
measures which they had hitherto pursued, rendered them 
extremely obnoxious to the king; were many of them, in 
themselves exceptionable; some of them, strictly speak- 
ing, illegal ; they resolved to seek their own security, as 
well as greatness, by enlarging popular authority in Eng- 
land. The great necessities to which the king was re- 
duced ; the violent prejudices which generally, throughout 
the nation, prevailed against him ; his facility in making 
the most important concessions ; the example of the Scots, 
whose encroachments had totally subverted monarchy: 
all these circumstances further instigated the Commons m 
their invasion of royal prerogative. And the danger to 
which the constitution seemed to have been so lately ex- 
posed, persuaded many, that it never could be sufficrentlv 
secured, but by the entire abolition of that authority winch 
had invaded it. 

But this project, it had not been in the power, scarcely 
in the intention, of the popular leaders to execute, had it 
not been for the passion which seized the nation for pres- 
byterian discipline, and for tlie wild enthusiasm which at 
that time accompanied it. Tlie licence which the parlia- 
ment had bestowed on this spirit, by checking ecclesi- 
astical authority; the countenance and encouragement 
with which they had honoured it ; had already diffused 
its influence to a wonderful degree : and all orders of men 
had drank deep of the intoxicating poison. In every dis- 
course or conversation, this mode of religion entered ; in all 
business it had a share ; every elegant pleasure or amuse- 
ment it utterly annihilated ; many vices or corruptions of 
mind it promoted; even diseases and bodily distempers 
were not totally exempted from it; and it became requisite, 
we are told, for all physicians to be expert in the spiritual 
profession, and by theological considerations, to allay 
those religious terrors with which their patients were so 
generally haunted. Learning itself, which tends so much 
to enlarge the mind, and humanize the temper, rather 
served on this occasion to exalt that epidemical frenzy 
which prevailed. Rude as yet, and imperfect, it supplied 
the dismal fanaticism w'ith a v.uietv of views, founded it 
on some coherency of system, enriched it with different 
figures of elocution ; advantages with which a people, 
totally ignorant and barbarous, had been happily unac- 
quainted. 

From [lolicy, at first, and inclination, not from neces- 
sity, the king attached himself extremely to the hierarchy: 

w Clarendon, x’ol. ii. p. 301. 

X It IS now so universally allowed, notw ithst.andinp some muttering to 
the contrary, that the king had no hand in the Irish rebellion, tliai jt will 
be superfluous to insist on a point which seems so clear. I shall only 
srijigest a very few arguments, among an inhnile number xxhich occur, 
ft) Ought the affirmation of perfidious, infamous rebels, ever to haxe 
passed for any authority > (C) Nobody can tell us what the words of the 
pretended commission were. 'J hat commission which we find in Kusli> 
worth, xol. V. p. 400 and in Milton's Works, Toland’s edition, is plamly 
an imposture; because it pretends to be dated in October 1041, 3 'et men- 
tions facts which happened not till some months after. It appears that the 
Irish lebels, obserxing some inconsistency in tlieir first lorpery* w'cre 
obliged to forge this commission anew, j et could not render it coherent or 
probable. (.3) Nothing could be more obxiously pernicious to the king’s 
cause tlian the Irish rebellion: because it increased ins necessities, and 
remiered him still more dependent on the parliament, who had before siif- | 
ficiently shown on wliat terms they would assist him. (4) The instant the i 
king heard of the rebellion, which was a \ery few dais after its commence- ' 
merit, he wrote to the parliament, and gave oxer to fhem the management ' 
i»f tlie war. Had he built an^ projects on that rebellion, would he not 
have waited some little time to see how they would succeed > Would he 
presently have adopted a measure which xvas endently so hurtful to liis 


for like reasons his enemies were determined, by one and 
the same effort, to overpower the church and monaicln. 

While the Commons were m this disposition, the Irish 
rebellion was the event which tended most to promote the 
views in which all tlieir measures terminated. A horror 
against the papists, however innocent, they had constantlv 
encouraged ; a terror from the conspiracies of that sect 
however improbable, they had at all times endeavoured to 
excite. Here was broken out a rebellion, dreadful and 
unexpected ; accompanied with circumstances the most 
detestable of which there ever was any record : and what 
was the peculiar guilt of the Irish catholics, it was no 
difficult matter, in the present disposition of men’s minds, 
to attribute to that whole sect, who were already so much 
the object of general abhorrence. Accustomed, in all 
invectives, to join the prelatical jiarty with the papists, the 
people immediately supposed this insurrection to be the 
result of their united counsels. And when they heard 
that the Irish rebels pleaded the king’s commission for all 
their acts of violence ; bigotry, ever credulous and malig- 
nant, assented without scruple to that gross imposture, and 
loaded the unhappy prince with the whole enormity of a 
contrivance so barnarous and inhuman." 

By the difficulties and distresses of the crown, the Com- 
mons, who possessed alone the power of supply, had 
aggrandized themselves ; and it seemed a peculiar happi- 
ness, that the Irish rebellion had succeeded, at so critical a 
juncture, to the pacification of Scotland. 'That expression 
of the king’s, by which he commuted to them the care of 
Ireland, tliev immediately laid hold of, and interpreted in 
the most unlimited sense. Tliev had, on other occasions, 
been gradually encroaching on the executive power of the 
crown, which forms its principal and most natural branch 
ofauthonty : but, with regaid to Ireland, they at once as- 
sumed It fully and entirely, as if delivered over to them 
by a regular gift or assignment. And to this usurpation 
the king was obliged passively to submit ; both because of 
Ins inability to resist, and lest be should still more expose 
himself to the reproach of favouring the progress of that 
odious rebellion. 

The project of introducing further innovations in Eng- 
land being once formed by tlie leaders among the Com- 
mons, It became a necessary consequence, that their 
operations witli legard to Ireland should, all of them, be 
considered as subordinate to the former, on whose success, 
when once undertaken, their own grandeur, security, and 
even being, must entirely depend. \\ bile they pretended 
the utmost zeal against ilie Irish insurrection, they took no 
steps towards its suppression, but such as likewise tended 
to give them the superiority in those commotions winch 
they foresaw must so soon be excited in England.^ 'Tlie 
extreme contempt entertained for the natives in Ireland, 
made the popular leaders believe, that it would be easy at 
any time to suppress their rebellion, and recover tlrat king- 
dom : nor were they willing to lose, by too hasty success, 
the advantage which that rebellion would aflbrfl them in 
their prqiected encroachments on the prerogative. Bv as- 
suming the total management of the war, they acquired the 
courtship and dependence of every one who had any con- 
nexion with Ireland, or who was desirous of enlisting in 
these military enterprises: they levied money under pre- 
tence of the Irish expedition ; hut reserved it foi purposes 
which concerned them more nearly : they took arms fiom 
the king’s magazines; but still kept them, with a secret 

autlioi ity ’ (5) What can be imaeined to be the kinc’s projects ^ To raise 
the Insh to arms, 1 suppose, and bnnjr (hem over to Limiand for his assist- 
ance. But IS It not plrtui, that the king nex'er intended to raise xxar ni 
England^ Had that been his intention, xvould he haxe rendeicd the par 
Iiameiit perpetual ’ Does it not appear, by the whole tram of events, that 
the parliament forced him into the xvar^ (G) '1 he king cnnvev ed to the 
justices intelligence xvhich oiiglit to have prexenfeil the rebellion (7) T lie 
lust* catholics, III all their future transactions xvtih the kmc. xvhcrc tliev 
endeavour to excuse their insurrections, nevei had file assurance to pleail 
his commission. Even amongst themselxcs they dropped that jiretext It 
appears that Sir Phelim O’Neale, chiefly, and he onl> at first, promoted 
that impostuie. See Carte’s Ormond, xol. iii. No 1(X). IJ 1, 1 IC. 114, 115 
ISl. 132, 137. (8) O’Neale himself ronfesserl the impostuie on Ins trial and 
at Ins execution. Sep Nalson, xol. ii p. 528. Maguire, at his execution, 
m.tde a like confession (9> It is ridiculous to mention the justification 
xvhitli Chai les 11. pave to tlie Marquis of Antrim, as if he had acted by his 
father’s commission. Antrim had no hand in the first reliellion and tlie 
massacre. He joined not the lehels till two years after* it xvas with the 
kinp’sconsent, and he did important service in scndmgoxer a body ot men 
lo Montrose. 

y Clarendon, xol. n. p 435 Sir Etlxvard Walker, p. G. 
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intention of emploN’ins tliem against himself: whatever law 
they deemed necessary for aggrandizing themselves, was 
voted, under colour of enabling them to recover Ireland ; 
and if Charles withheld the royal assent, his refusal was 
imputed to those pernicious counsels which had at drst 
e.xcited the popish rebellion, and which still threatened 
total de.struclion to the protestant interest throughout all his 
dominions."' And though no forces were for a long time 
sent over to Ireland, and very little money remitted, during 
the extreme distress of that kingdom ; so strong was t!ie 
people’s attachment to the Commons, that the fault was 
never imputed to those pious zealot^, whose voles breatlied 
notliing but death and destruction to the Irish rebels. 

To make the attack on royal authority by regular ap- 
proaches, it was diought proper to frame a general remon- 
strance of the stale of the nation ; and accordingly, the 
committee, which at the first meeting of parliament had 
been chosen for that purpose, and which had hitherto made 
no progress in their work, received fresh injunctions to 
finish that undertaking. 

The rcir.on- The committee brought into the House that . 
etr.ince. remonstrance, which has become so memo- 
rable, and which was soon afterwards attended with such 
important coiisetpiences. It was not addressed to the 
king ; hut was openly declared to he an appeal to the 
people. The harshness of the matter was equalled by the 
severity of the language. It consists of many gross false- 
hoods, intermingled with some evident truths : malignant 
insinuations are joined to open invectives: loud complaints 
of the past, accompanied with jealous prognostications of 
the future. ^Vhatever unfortunate, whatever invidious, 
whatever suspicious measure had been embraced by the 
king, from the commencement of his reign, is insisted on 
and’aggravated with merciless rhetoric: the unsuccessful 
expeditions to Cadiz, and the Isle of Rlie, are mentioned : 
the sending of ships to France for the suppres.sion of the 
hugonols: the forced loans t the illegal confinement of 
men for not obeying illegal commands : the violent disso- 
lution of four parliaments : the arbitrary government which 
always succeeded : the questioning, fining, and imprison- 
ing of members for their conduct in the House : the levying 
of taxes without consent of the Commons : the introducing 
of superstitious innovations into the church, without autho- 
rity of law : in short, every thing winch, either with or 
without reason, had given offence, during the course of 
fifteen years, from the accession of the king to the calling 
of the present parliament. And, though all these grievances 
had been already redressed, and even laws enacted for 
future security against their return, the praise of these ad- 
vantages was ascribed, not to the king, but to the parlia- 
ment who had extorted his consent to such salutary 
statutes. Their own merits too, they asserted, towards the 
king, were no less eminent than towards the people., 
Though they had seized his whole revenue, rendered it 
totally precarious, and made even their temporary supplies 
he paid to their own commissioners, who were independent 
of him; they pretended that they -had liberally supported 
him in Ins necessities. By an insult still more egregious, 
tlie very giving of money to the Scots, for levying war 
against llieir sovereign, they represented as an instance of 
their duty towards him. And all their grievances, they 
said, winch amounted to no less than a total subversion of 
the constitution, proceeded entirely from the formed com- 
bination of a popish faction, who had ever swayed the 
king’s counsels, who had endeavoured, by an uninterrupted 
effort, to introduce their superstition into England and 
Scotland, and who liad now, at last, excited an open and 
bloody rebellion in Ireland.* 

This remonstrance, so full of acrimony and violence, 
was a plain signal for some furtlier attacks intended_ on 
royal prerogative, and a declaration, that the concessions 
already made, liowever important, were not to be regarded 
as satisfactory. What pretensions would be advanced, how 
unjirecedented, how unlimited, were easily imagined ; and 
nothing less was foreseen, whatever ancient names might 
be preserved, than an abolition, almost total, of the mo- 


Commons, was great. For above fourteen liour.s, i’ 
hate uas warmly managed ; and irom the weariness 
king’s party, which probably consisted chiefly of the 
people, and men of cool spirits, the vote was at last 
by a small majority of eleven.x Some time 
after, the remonstrance was ordered to be 
printed and published, without bejng carried up 
House of Peeis for tlieir assent and concurrence. 

Wiien this remonstrance was disjiersed, it Reasons 
excited every where the same violent contro- 
versv, which attended it when introduced into the 
of Commons. This parliament, said the partisans ■ 
assenihly, have at length profited by the fatal e.xam 
their predecessors; ami are resolved that the fabric, 
they have generously undertaken to rear for the , ■ i 
of liberty, shall net he left to future ages insecure ar. 
perfect. At the time when the petition of right, 
quisite vindication of a violated constitution, was; / 
from the unwilling prince; who but imagined that ’ 
was at last secured, and that tlie laws would theni 
maintain tiiemselves in opposition to arbitrary au*’' 
But what vvas the event ! A right was indeed acqu' 
the people, or rather their ancient right was more ■ 
defined : hut a.s the ptnver of invading it still rema' 
the prince, no sooner did an opportunity offer '' 
totally disregaided all laws and preceding engage 
and made his will and pleasure the sole rule of g 
ment. Those lofty ideas of monarchical authority, 
he has derived from his early education, which are 
in his mind with the irresistible illusions of self-love, 
are corroborated liy his mistaken principles of relig 
is in vain to hope that, in his more advanced age, l' 
sincerely renounce, from any suhsequeiu reflection 
perience. Such conversions, if ever ilioy happoi 
extremely rare ; but to expect that they will- he d; 
from necessity, from the jealousy and resentment of 
gonists, from blame, from reproach, from oppositio. , 
he the result of the fondest and most blmd crei 
These violences, however necessary, are sure to iu' 
prince against limitations so cruelly iuipoi-ed upon 
and each concession, which he is constrained to ui. 
regarded as a temporary tribute paid to faction and 
tion, and is secretly attended with a resolution of s 
every favourable opportunity to retract it. Nor 
we imagine that opportunities of that kind will nc 
in the course of human affairs. Governments, e«p 
those of a mixed kind, are in continual liuctuatL 
humours of the people change perpetually fiom ji 
treme to another : and no resolution can he more » 
well as more just, than that of employing the prese 
vantages against the king, who had formerly jnished 
less tempting ones to the utmost e.xtremities again 
people and his parliament. It is to be feared, that, 
religious rage which has seized the multitude be p 
to evaporate, they will quickly return to the ancient 
siastical establishment ; and, with it, embrace those 
ciples of slavery, which it inculcates with such zeal 
submissive jiroselytes. Those patriots, who are no 
public idols, may then become the objects of gene- 
testation ; and equal shouts of joy attend their 
minious e.xecution, with those which second their 
advantages and triumphs. Nor ought the appro' 
of such an event to be regarded in them as a selfisl 
sideration : in their safety is involved the security 
laws : the patrons of the constitution cannot sufl'er 
out a fatal blow to the constitution : and it is hut J 
in the public to protect, at any hazard, those who h 
generously exposed themselves to the utmost 
the public interest. What though monarchy, the ' 
government of England, be impaired, during 
tests, in many of its former prerogatives: the la- 
flourish the more by its decay ; and it is happy, "'1 
that matters are really carried beyond tlie ho”'’ 
moderation, that the current at least runs towards '> 
and that the error is on that side, which is safest 
general interest of mankind and society. 
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ideas, wliicli they had formed of the past events of this 
reign, than on opposite principles of government. Some 
invasions, they said, and those too of moment, had un- 
doubtedly been made on national privileges : but were 
we to look for the cause of these violences, we should never 
find it to consist in the wanton tyranny and injustice of 
the prince, not even in his ambition or immoderate appe- 
tite for authority . The hostilities with Spain, in which 
the king, on his accession, found himself engaged, how- 
ever imprudent and unnecessary, had proceeded from the 
advice, and even importunity, of the parliament; who 
deserted liim immediately after they had embarked him 
in those warlike measures. A young prince, jealous of 
honour, was naturally afraid of being foiled in his first 
enterprise, and had not as yet attained such maturity of 
counsel, as to perceive that Ins greatest honour lay in pre- 
serving the laws inviolate, and gaining the full confidence 
of his people. The rigour of the subsequent parliaments 
had been extreme with regard to many articles, particu- 
larly tonnage and poundage ; and had reduced the king 
to an absolute necessity, if he would preserve entire the 
royal prerogative, of levying those duties by his own au- 
thority, and of breaking through the forms, in order to 
maintain the spirit, of the constitution. Having once 
made so jienlous a step, he was naturally induced to 
continue, and to consult the public interest, by imposing 
ship-money, and other moderate, though irregular, burdens 
and taxations. A sure proof that he had formed no sis- 
tem for enslaving his people is, that the chief object of his 
government has been to raise a naval, not a military, 
force; a project useful, hotioiirable, nay, indispensably 
requisite, and, in spite of his great necessities, brought 
almost to a happy conclusion. It is now full time to free 
him fiom all these necessities, and to apply cordials and 
lenitives, after those severities, whieh have already had 
their full course against him. Never was sovereign blessed 
with more moderatton of temper, with more justice, more 
humanity, more honour, or a more gentle disposition. 
What pity that such a prince should so long have been 
harassed with rigours, suspicions, calumnies, complaints, 
encroachments ; and been forced from that path tn which 
the rectitude of his princijiles would have inclined him to 
have constantly trod ! If some few instances are found of 
violations made on the petition of right, which he himself 
had granted ; there is an easier and more natural wav for 
preventing the return of like inconveniences, than by a 
total abolition of royal authority. Let the revenue be 
settled, suitably to the ancient dignity and splendour of 
the crown ; let the public necessities be fully supplied ; 
let the remaining articles of prerogative be left untouched ; 
and the king, as he has already lost the power, will lav 
aside the will, of invading the constitution. From what 
quarter can jealousies now arise ! What further security 
can be desired or expected? Tlie king’s preceding con- 
cessions, so far from being insufficient for (lubhc security, 
have rather erred on the other extreme ; and, by depriving 
him of all power of self-defence, are the real cause why 
the Commons are imboldened to raise pretensions hitheito 
unheard of in the kingdom, and to subvert the whole 
system of the constitution. But would they be content 
with moderate advantages, is it not evident that, besides 
other important coneessioiis, the present parliament may 
be continued, till the government be accustomed to the 
new track, and every part be restored to full harmony and 
concord? By the triennial act a perpetual succession of 
parliaments is established, as everlasting guardians to the 
laws, while the king possesses no independent power or 
military force, bv which he can be suppoited in his inva- 
sion of them. No danger remains, but what is insepar- 
able from all free constitutions, and what forms the very 
essence of their freedom : the danger of a change in the 
people’s disposition, and of general disgust, contracted 
against popular privileges. To prevent such an evil, no 
expedient is more proper than to contain ourselves within 
the bounds of moderation, and to consider that all ex- 
tremes naturally and infallibly beget each other. In the 
same manner as the past usurpations of the crown, how- 
ever excusable on account of the necessity or provoca- 


tions whence they arosb, have excited an immeasurable 
appetite for liberty; let us beware, lest our encroachments, 
by introducing anarchy, make the people seek shelter 
under the peaceable and despotic rule of a monarch. 
Authority, as well as liberty, is requisite to government; 
and is even requisite to the support of liberty itself, by 
maintaining the laws, which can alone regulate and pro- 
tect It. hat madness, while every thing is so happily 
settled under ancient forms and institutions, now raoi'e 
exactly poised and adjusted, to try the hazardous experi- 
ment ot a new constitution, and renounce the mature 
wnsdom of our ancestors for the crude whimsies of turbu- 
lent innovators 1 Besides the certain and inconceivable 
mischiefs of civil war; are not the perils apparent, which 
the delicate frame of liberty must inevitably sustain 
amidst the furious shock of arms ! Whichever side pre- 
vails, i/ie can scarcely hope to remain inviolate, and may 
suffer no less, or rather greater, injuries from the bound- 
less pretensions of forces engaged in her cause, than 
from the invasion of enraged troops, enlisted on the side 
of monarchy. 

Tlie king", upon his return from Scotland, was received 
m London with the shouts and acclamations of the peo- 
ple, and with every demonstration of regard and affec- 
tion.' Sir Richard Goumay, lord mayor, a man of mo- 
deration and authority, had promoted these favourable 
dispositions, and had engaged the populace, ^ 

who so lately insulted the king, and who so 
soon after made furious war upon him, to give him these 
marks of their dutiful attachment. But all the pleasure 
which Charles reaped from this joyous reception, was 
soon damped by the remonstrance of the Commons which 
was presented him, together with a petition of a like 
strain. The bad counsels which he followed are there 
complained of; his concuirence in the Irish lebellion 
plainly insinuated ; the scheme laid for the introduction 
of popery and superstition inveighed against; and, as a 
remedy for all these evils, he is desired to intrust every 
office and command to persons in whom his iiailiament 
should have cause to confide.^' By this phrase, which is 
so often rL'peated in all the memorials and addiesses of 
that time, the Commons meant themselves and their 
adherents. 

As soon as the remonstrance of the Commons w'as pub- 
lished, the king dispensed an answer to it. In this con- 
test he lay tinder great disadvantages. Not only the ears 
of the peo])lo were extremely prejudiced against him; the 
best tojiics upon which he could justify, at least apologize 
for. Ins former conduct, were sueh as it was not safe or 
prudent for him at this time to employ. So high was the 
national idolatry towaids parliaments, that to blame the 
pa.st conduct of tliese assembhe.s, would have been very 
ill received by the generality of the people. So loud weie 
the complaints against regal usurpations, that had the 
king asserted the prerogative of snppljing, by his own 
authority, the deficiencies in government, arising from the 
obstinacy of the Commons, he would have increased the 
clamours with which the whole nation already resounded. 
Charles, therefore, contented himself with observing in 
general, that even during that period so much complained 
of, the people enjoyed a groat measure of happiness, not 
only comiiaratively, in respect of their neiglioours, but 
even in respect of those times which were justly accounted 
the most foitunate. He made warm protestations of sin- 
cerity in the reformed religion ; he promised indulgence 
to tender consciences with regard to the ceremonies of the 
church ; he mentioned his great concessions to national 
liberty; ho hlamed the infamous libels every where dis- 
persed against his person and the national religion ; he 
complained of the general reproaches thrown out in the 
remonstrance with regard to ill counsels, though he had 
protected no minister from parliamentary justice, letaiiied 
no unpopular servant, and confeiTed offices on no one 
who enjoyed not a high character and estimation in the 
public. “ If, notwithstanding this,” he adds, “any malig- 
nant party shall take heart, and be willing to sacrifice the 
peace and happiness of their country to their own sinister 
ends and ambition, under whatever pretence of religion 


a Rushworth, vol. v. p. tug. 
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and conscience ; if they siiall endeavour to lessen my re- 
putation and interest, and to weaken my lawful power 
and authority ; if they shall attempt, by drscountenancinj; 
tlie present laws, to loosen the hands of government, that 
all disorder and confusion may break in upon us; 1 doubt 
not but God in his good time will discover them to me, 
and that the wisdom and courage of my liigh court ol 
parliament will join with me in their suppression and 
I unishment.”*’ Nothing shows moie evidently tlie hard 
situation in winch Charles was jilaced, than to obscive, 
that he was ob'iged to confine himself williiii the limits of 
civility tow aids subjects who liad transgressed all bounds 
of regaid, and even of good matiiieis, in the treatment of 
their soieicign. 

The fiist instance of those jiarliamentary encroachments 
which Chailesw.is now to look for, was, the bill forpiess- 
ing soldieis to the seivicc of Ireland. Tins bill quickly 
jiassed the lower House. In the preamble, the kings 
power of pressing, a power evercised duiiiig all former 
times, was declared illegal, and eontr.ary to the liberty of 
the subject. By a necessaiy consequence, tlie prerogative 
which the crown had ever assumed of obliging men to 
accept of any branch of public service, was abolished and 
anniiiilated : a prerogative, it must be owned, not very 
compatible with a limited monarchy. In order to elude 
this law, the king offered to raise 10,000 volunteers for 
tlie Irish service : but the Commons were afraid lest such 
an army should be too much at his devotion. Charles, 
still unwilling to submit to so considerable a diminution 
of power, came to the House of Peers, and offered to pass 
the law without the preamble ; by which means, he said, 
that ill-timed question with regard to the prerogative would 
for the present be avoided, and the pretensions of each 
pai ty be left entire. Both Houses took fire at this measure, 
which, from a similar instance while the bill of attainder 
against Strafford was in dependence, Charles might foresee 
would be received with resentment. The Lords, as vvell 
as Commons, passed a vote, declaring it to be a high 
breach of privilege for the king to take notice of any bill 
which was in agitation in either of the Houses, or to ex- 
press Ins sentiments with regard to it, before it be mesented 
to him for his assent in a parliamentary manner. The king 
was obliged to compose all matters by an apology.'^ 

The general question, we may obseri e, with regard to 
privileges of parliament, has always been, and still con- 
tinues, one of the greatest mysteries in the English consti- 
tution ; and, in some respects, notwithstanding the accu- 
rate genius of that government, these privileges are at 
present as undetermined as were formerly the prerogatives 
of the crown. Such privileges as are founded on long 
precedent cannot be controverted : but though it were cer- 
tain that former kings had not, in any instance, taken 
notice of bills lying before the Houses, (which yet appears 
to have been very common,) it follows not, merely from 
their never exerting such a power, that they had renounced 
it or never were possessed of it. Such privileges also as 
are essential to all free assemblies which deliberate, they 
may be allowed to assume, whatever precedents may pre- 
vail : but though the king’s intei position, by an offeror 
advice, does in some degree overawe or restrain liberty ; it 
may be doubted whether it imposes such evident violence 
as to entitle the parliament, without any other authority 
or concession, to claim the privilege of excluding it. But 
tins was the favourable time for extending jirivileges ; and 
had none more exorbitant or unreasonable been chal- 
lenged, few bad consequences had followed. The esta- 
blishment of this rule, it is certain, contributes to the 
order and regularity, as well as freedom, of parliamentary 
proceedings. 

The interposition of Peers in the election of commoners 
was likewise about this time declared a breach of privi- 
lege ; and continues ever since to be condemned by votes 
of the Commons, and universally practised throughout the 
nation. 

Every measure pursued by the Commons, and, still 
more, everv attempt made by their partisans, were full of 
the most ‘inveterate hatred against the hierarchy, and 
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showed a determined resolution of subverting the whole 
ecclesiastical establishment. Besides numberless vex- 
ations and persecutions which the clergy underwent 
from the arbitrary ])ovver of the lower House, the Peers, 
while the king was in Scotland, having passed an order 
for the observance of the laws with regard to public wor- 
ship, the Commons assumed such authority, that, by a 
vote alone of their House, they suspended those laws, 
though enacted by the whole legislature : and they par- 
ticularly foibade bowing at the name of Jesus ; a practice 
which gave them the highest scandal, and which was one 
of their capita! objections against the established religion.’' 
They complained of the king’s filling five vacant sees, and 
considered it as an insult upon them, that he should com- 
plete and strengthen an order, which they intended soon 
entirely to abolish.^ They had accused thirteen bishops of 
high treason, for enacting canons without consent of par- 
liament,f though from the foundation of the monarchy no 
other method had ever been practised : and they now in- 
sisted that the Peers, upon this general accusation, should 
sequester those bishops from their seats in parliament, and 
commit them to prison. Tlieir bill for taking away the 
bishops’ votes had last winter been rejected by the Peers : 
but they again introduced the same bill, though no pro- 
rogation had intervened ; and they endeavoured, by some 
minute alterations, to elude that rule of parliament which 
opposed them. And when they sent up this bill to the 
Lords, thev made a demand, the most absurd in the world, 
that the bishops, being all of them parties, should be 
refused a vote with regard to that question.g After the 
resolution was once formed by the Commons, of invading 
the established government of church and state, it could 
not be expected' that their proceedings, in such a violent 
attempt, would thencefortn bo altogether regular and 
equitable : but it must be confessed, that, m tlieir attack 
on the hierarchy, they still more openly passed all bounds 
of moderation, ns supposing, no doubtj that the sacredness 
of the cause would sufficiently atone for employing means 
the most irregular and unprecedented. This principle, 
which prevails so much among zealots, never displayed 
Itself so openly as during the transactions of this whole 
period. 

But, notwithstanding these effoits of the Commons, 
they could not expect the concurrence of the uppei House, 
either to this law, or to any other which they should intio- 
duce for the further limitation of royal authority. The 
majority of the Peers adhered to the king, and plainly fore- 
saw the depression of nobility, as a necessary consequence 
of popular usurpations on the crown. The insolence, 
indeed, of the Commons, and their haughty treatment of 
tlie Lords, had already risen to a great height, and gave 
sufficient warning of their future attempts upon that order. 
They muttered somewhat of their regret that they should 
be obliged to save the kingdom alone, and that the House 
of Peers would have no part in the honour. Nay, tliey 
went so far as openly to tell the Lords, “ That they them- 
selves were the representative body of the whole kingdom, 
and that the Peers were nothing but individuals, who held 
their seats m a particular capacity : and therefore, if their 
lordships will not consent to the passing of acts necessary 
for the presen'atioii of the people, the Commons, together 
with such of the Lords as are more sensible of the danger, 
must join together, and represent the matter to his majes- 
ty.”'’ So violent was the democratical, enthusiastic spirit 
diffused throughout the nation, that a total confusion of all 
rank and order was justly to be apprehended ; and the 
wonder was not, that the majority of the nobles should seek 
shelter under the throne, but that any of them should 
venture to desert it. But the tide of popularity seized 
many, and earned them wide of the most established 
maxims of civil policy. Among the opponents of the king 
are ranked the Earl of Northumberland, lord admiral, a 
man of the first family and fortune, and endowed with that 
dignified pride which so well became his rank and station : 
the Earl of Essex, who inherited all his father’s popularity, 
and having, from his early youth, sought lenown in arms, 
united to a middling capacity that rigid inflexibility of 
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honour wliich forms the pioper ornament of a nobleman 
and a soldier : Lord Kimbolton, soon after Earl of 
Manchester, a person distinguished by humanity, gene- 
rosity, affability, and every amiable virtue. These men, 
finding that their credit ran high with the nation, ventured 
to encourage those popular disorders, which, they vainly 
imagined, they possessed authority sufficient to regulate, 
and control. 

Tn order to obtain a majority in the upper House, the 
Commons had a recourse to the populace, who on other 
occasions had done them such important service. Amidst 
the greatest security, they affected continual fears of de- 
struction to themselves and the nation, and seemed to 
quahe at every breath or rumour of danger. They again 
excited the people by never-ceasing inquiries after con- 
spiracies, by reports of insurrections, by feigned intelligence 
of invasions from abroad, by discoveries of dangerous 
combinations at home among papists and their adherents. 
When Charles dismissed the guard wliich they had ordered 
during his absence, they complained ; and, upon his 
piomismg them a new guard, under the command of the 
Earl of Lmdesey, they absolutely refused the offer, and 
ucre well pleased to insinuate, by this instance of iealonsy, 
that their danger chiefly arose from the king himself* They 
ordered halberts to be brought into the hall where they 
assembled, and thus armed themselves against those con- 
spiracies with uhich, they pretended, they were hourly 
threatened. All stories of plots, however ridiculous, were 
willingly attended to, and were dispersed among the mul- 
titude, to whose capacity they weie well adapted. Beale, 
a taylor, informed the Commons, that, walking in the 
fields, he had hearkened to the discourse of certain persons 
unknown to him, and had heard them talk of a most 
dangerous conspiracy. A hundred and eight ruffians, as 
he learned, had been appointed to murder a hundred and 
eight Lords and Commoners, and were promised rewards 
for these assassinations, ten pounds foi e.ach lord, forty 
shillings for each commoner. Upon this notable intelli- 
gence, orders were issued for seizing priests and Jesuits, a 
conference was desired with the Lords, and the deputy- 
lieutenants of some suspected counties were ordered to put 
the people in a posture of defence.'^ 

Tne pulpits likewise were called m aid, and resounded 
with the dangers which threatened religion, from the 
desperate attempts of papists and malignants. Multitudes 
flocked towards Westminster, and insulted the prelates 
and such of the Lords as adhered to the crown. The Peers 
voted a declaration against those tumults, and sent it to 
the lower House; but these refused their concurrence.* 
Some seditious apprentices, being seized and committed to 
prison, immediatelj* received their liberty, by .an order of 
the Commons."' The sheiiffs and justices having ap- 
pointed constables with strong watches to guard the parlia- 
ment, the Commons sent for the constables, and required 
them to discharge the watches, convened the justices, 
voted their orders a breach of privilege, and sent one of 
them to the Tower." Encouraged by these intimations of 
their pleasure, the populace crowded about Wliilchall, and 
threw out insolent menaces against Charles himself. Seve- 
ral reduced officers and young gentlemen of the inns of 
court, during this time of disorder and danger, offered their 
service to the king. Between them and the populace there 

f iassed frequent skirmishes, which ended not without 
iloodshed. By way of reproach, these gentlemen gave the 
rabble the appellation of Roundheads, on account of the 
short cropt hair which they wore : these called the others 
Cavaliers. And thus the nation, which was before suf- 
ficiently provided with religious as well as civil causes of 
quarrel, was also supplied with party-names, under which 
the factions might rendezvous and signalize their mutual 
hatred." 

Meanwhile the tumults still continued, and even in- 
creased about Westminster and Whitehall. The cry in- 
cessantly resounded against bishops and rotten-hearted 
lords.'!' Tlie former especially, being distinguishable by 
their habit, and being the object of violent hatred to all the 
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sectaries, were exposed to the most dangerous insults.'i 
Williams, now created Archbishop of York, having been 
abused by the populace, hastily called a meeting of his 
brethren. By his advice a protestation was 
drawn and addressed to the king and the 
House of Lords. The bishops theie set forth, that though 
they had an undoubted right to sit and vote in parliament, 
yet in coming thither, they had been menaced, assaulted, 
affronted, by the unruly multitude, and could no longer 
with safety attend their duty in the House. For this reason 
they protested against all laws, votes, and resolutions, as 
null and invalid, which should pass during the time of 
their constrained absence. This protestation, which, though 
just and, legal, was certainly ill-timed, was signed by 
twelve bishops, and communicated to the king, who 
hastily approved of it. As soon as it was presqnted to the 
Lords, that house desired a conference with the Commons, 
whom they informed of this unexpected protestation. The 
opportunity w.as seized with joy and triumph. An im- 
peachment of high treason was immediately Impeacliment oT 
sent up against the bishops, as endeavouring lAshoas 
to subvert the fundamental laws, and to invalidate the 
authority of the legislature." They were, on the first 
demand, sequestered from parliament, and committed to 
custody. No man, in either House, ventured to speak a 
word in their vindication ; so much displeased was every 
one at the egregious imprudence of which they had been 
guilty. One person alone said, that he did not believe 
tliem guilty of high treason ; but that they were stark mad, 
and therefore desired they might be sent to Bedlam." 

A few days after, the king was betrayed ^ p 
into another indiscretion, much more fatal : 
an indiscretion, to which all the ensuing disorders and 
civil wars ought immediately and directly to be ascribed. 
Tins was the impeachment of Lord Kimbolton and the 
five members. 

When the Commons employed, in their remonstrance, 
language so severe and indecent, they had not been 
actuated entirely by insolence and passion ; their views 
were more solid and profound. They considered, that in 
a violent attempt, such as an invasion of the ancient con- 
stitution, the moio leisure was afforded the people to re- 
flect, the less would they be inclined to second that 
rash and dangerous enterprise ; that the Peers would cer- 
tainly refuse their concurrence, nor were there any hopes 
of prevailing on them, but by instigating the populace to 
tumult and disorder; that the employing of such odious 
means for so invidious an end, would, at long-run, lose 
them all their jiopularity, and turn the tide of favour to 
the contrary party ; and that, if the king only remained in 
tranquillity, and c.autiously eluded the first violence of the 
tempest, he would, in the end, certainly prevail, and be 
able at least to presen-e the ancient laws and constitution. 
They were therefore resolved, if possible, to excite him to 
some violent passion ; in hopes tliat he would commit in- 
discretions, of which they might make advantage. 

It was not long before they succeeded beyond their 
fondest wishes. Charles was enraged to find that all his 
concessions but increased their demands ; that the people, 
who were returning to a sense of duty towards him, were 
again roused to sedition and tumults ; that the blackest 
calumnies were propagated against him, and even the Irish 
massacre ascribed to his counsels and machinations ; and 
that a method of address was adopted, not only unsuitable 
towards so great a prince, but which no private gentleman 
could bear without resentment. When he considered alt 
those increasing acts of insolence in the Commons, he was 
apt to ascribe them, in a great measure, to liis own indo- 
lence and facility. The queen and the ladies of the court 
further stimulated his passion, and represented, that, if he 
exerted the vigour and displayed tlie majesty of a mo- 
narch, the daring usurpations of his subjects would shrink 
befoie him. Lord Digby, a man of fine parts, but full of 
levity, and hurried on by precipitate passions, suggested 
like counsels ; and Charles, who, though commonly mode- 
rate in his temper, was ever disposed to hasty resolu- 
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tions, gave way to the fatal importunity of his friends and 
servants.’ 

Accusation of Herbert, attorney-general, appeared in the 
tUe h\e mem- Ilouse of Peers, and in lus majesty iiunie, 
entered an accusation of high treason against 
Lord Kimbolton and five commoners, Hollis, Sir Arthur 
Hazleng, Hambden, Pym, and Strode. The articles were, 
that they had traitoiously endeavoured to sulncrt the fun- 
damental laws and goternmeiit of the kingdom, to de- 
prive the king of his regal ])ower, and to impose on Ins 
subjects an arbitrary and t_>r.innicMl authoiity; that they 
had endeavoured, by many foul as|)ersions on his majesty 
and lus government, to alienate the aflections of his people, 
and make him odious to them ; that they had attempted to 
draw lus late army to disobedience of his loyal com- 
mands, and to side with them in their traitoious designs; 
that they had invited and encouraged a foreign power to 
invade the kingdom; that they had aimed at subverting 
the rights and very being ol pailiament; that, in order to 
complete their traitorous designs, they had endeavoured, 
as f.ir as in them lay, by force and terror, to compel the 
pailiament to join with them, and to that end, had actually 
laised and countenanced tumults against the king and 
jiarliament; and that they nad traitoiously cons|)ired to 
lew, and actually had levied, war against the king." 

The whole world stood amazed at tins important ac- 
cusation, so suddenly entered upon, without concert, 
deliberation, or reflection. Some of these articles of ac- 
cusation, men said, to judge by appearance, seem to be 
common between the impeached members and the parlia- 
ment; nor did these peisons appear any further active in 
the enterprises of which they were accused, than so far as 
they concurred with the majority in their votes and 
speeches. Though proofs might, perhaps, be produced, of 
their privately inviting the Scots to invade England ; how 
could such an attempt be considered as treason, after the 
act of oblivion which had passed, and after that both 
Houses, with the king’s concurrence, had voted that na- 
tion three hundred thousand pounds for their brotherly 
assistanee ? While the House of Peers are scarcely able 
to maintain their independency, or to reject the bills sent 
them by the Commons; will they ever be peimittcd by 
the populace, supposing them niclined, to p.iss a sentence, 
which must totally subdue the lower House, and put an 
end to their ambitious undertakings ? These five members, 
at least Pym, Hambden, and Hollis, are tbs very heads of 
the iiopular party ; and if these be taken off, what fate 
must be expected by their followers, who aie many of 
them accomplices in the same treason ! The punishment 
of leaders is eier the last triumph over a broken and 
routed party ; but surely was never before attempted, in 
opposition to a faction, during the full tide of its power 
and success. 

But men had not leisure to wonder at the indiscretion 
of this measuie : their astonishment was excited by new 
attempts, still more precipitate and imprudent. A serjeant- 
at-arms, in the king’s name, demanded of the House the 
five membeis; and was sent back without any positive 
answer. Messengers were employed to search for them 
and ariest them. Their trunks, chambers, and studies, 
were sealed and locked. The House voted all these acts 
of violence to be breaches of privilege, and commanded 
every one to defend the liberty of the members."' The 
king, irritated by all this opposition, resolved next day to 
come 111 person to the House, with an intention to demand, 
perhaps seize, in their presence, the persons whom he had 
accused. 

This resolution was discovered to the Countess of Car- 
lisle, sister to Northumberland, a lady of spirit, wit, and 
intrigue.'" She privately sent intelligence to the five mem- 
bers; and they had time to withdraw, a moment before the 
king entered. He was accompanied by lus ordinary re- 
tinue, to the number of above two hundred, armed as 
usual, some with halberts, some with walking swords. 
The king left them at the door, and he himself advanced 
alone through the hall; while all the members rose to re- 
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ceive him. The speaker withdrew from his chair, and the 
king took possession of it. The speech which he made 
was as follows ; “ Gentlemen, I am sorry for this occasion 
of coming to you. Y'esterday, I sent a serjeant-at-arms, to 
demand some, who, by my order, were accused of high 
treason. Instead of obedience, I received a message. I must 
here declare to you, that though no king that ever was in 
England could be moie careful of your privileges than I 
shall be, jet in cases of treason no person has privilege. 
Therefore am I come to tell j ou, that I must have these 
men wheresoever I can find them. Well, since I see all 
the birds are flown, I do expect that you will send them to 
me as soon as they return. But I assure you, on the word 
of a king, I never did intend any force, but shall proceed 
against them in a fair and legal way : for I never meant any 
other : and now since I see I cannot do what I came for, I 
think tins is no unfit occasion to repeat what I have said 
formerly, that whatever I have done in favour and to the 
good of my subjects, I do intend to maintain it.”y 

When the king was looking around for the accused 
members, he asked the speaker, who stood below, whether 
any of these persons were in the House ! The speaker, 
falling on his knee, prudently replied : ‘‘ I have. Sir, 
neither eyes to see, nor tongue to speak, in this place, 
but as the House IS pleased to direct me, whose servant lam. 
And I humbly ask pardon, that I cannot give any other 
answer to what your majesty is pleased to demand of me.’.’^ 

The Commons were in the utmost disorder ; and, when 
the king was departing, some members cried aloud, so as 
he miglit bear them, Privilege/ privilege/ And the 
House immediately adjourned till next dav." 

That evening, the accused members, to show the greater 
apprehension, removed into the city, which was their for- 
tress. The citizens were the whole night in arms. Some 
people, who were appointed for that purpose, or perhaps 
actuated by their own terrors, ran from gate to gate, cry- 
ing out, that the cavaliers were coming to burn the city, 
and that the king himself was at their head. 

Next moining Charles sent to the mayor, and ordered 
him to call a common-council immediately. About ten 
o’clock, he himself, attended only by three or four lords, 
went to Guildhall. lie told the common-council, that 
he was sorry to hear of the apprehensions entertained of 
him; that he was come to tnem without any guard, in 
order to show how much he relied on their affections ; and 
that he had accused ceitain men of high treason, against 
whom he would proceed in a legal way, and theiefore 
presumed that they would not meet with protection in 
the city. -After many other gracious expressions, he told 
one of the sheriffs, who of the t«o was thought the least 
inclined to his service, that he would dine with him. He 
departed the hall without receiving the applause which he 
expected. In passing through the streets, he heard the 
cry. Privilege of pnrUument / privilege of parliament / 
resounding from all quarters. One of the populace, more 
insolent than the rest, drew nigh to his coach, and called 
out with a loud voice, To your 0 hrael/ the words 
employed by the mutinous Israelites when they abandon- 
ed Rehoboam, their rash and ill-counselled soveieign.’’ 

When the House of Commons met, they affected the 
greatest dismay ; and adjourning themselves for some 
days, ordered a committee to sit in Merchant-'Taylors’ hall 
in the city. The committee made an exact inquiry into 
all ciri umstances attending the king’s entry into the 
Ilouse: every passionate speech, every menacing gesture 
of any, even the meanest of Ins attendants, was recorded 
and aggravated. An intention of offering violence to the 
parliament, of seizing the accused members in the very 
House, and of murdering all who should make lesistance, 
was inferred. And that unparalleled breach of privilege, 
so It was called, was still ascribed to the counsel of papists 
and their adherents. This expression, u Inch then recurred 
every moment in speeches and memorials, and which at 
present is so ajit to excite laughter in the reader, begat at 
that time the deepest and most real consternation through- 
out the kingdom. 
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A letter was pretended to be intercepted, and was com- 
municated to the committee, who pretended to lay great 
stiess upon it. One catholic there congratulates another 
on the accusation of the members ; and represents that 
incident as a branch of the same pious contrivance, which 
liad excited the Irish insurrection, and by which the pro- 
fane heretics would soon be extefminated in England.^ 

The House again met, and after confirming the votes of 
their committee, instantly adjourned, as if exposed to the 
most imminent penis fiom the violence of tlieir enemies. 
This practice they continued for some time. When the 
jifcople, by these affected panics, r\ere wrought up to a 
suflicient degree of rage and teiror, it was thought proper 
that the accused members should, with a triumphant and 
military procession, take their seats in the House. The 
river was covered with boats, and other vessels, laden with 
small pieces of ordnance, and prepared for fight. Skippon, 
wlioin the parliament had appointed, bv tlieir own au- 

Tumults thoritv, major-general of the city mihtia.J 
" conducted the members, at the he.id of this 
tumultuary army, to Westminster-hall. And when the 
populace, by land and by nater, passed Whitehall, they 
still asked with insulting shouts, \Vhut fius hecowr of the 
kin" ami his cuvatieis? And whither are Ihrij Jlcd ?r 

Kmc k.ucs Tiie kme, apprehensive of danger from the 
ixin.ion. enraged multitude, had rctiied to Hamp- 
ton-court, de-erted by all the world, and overwhelmed 
with grief] shame, and remorse, for the fatal measures into 
which he had been hurried. His distressed situation he 
could no longer ascribe to the iigours of destin\, or the 
malignity of enemies : his own precipitancy and indiscre- 
tion must be.ir the blame of whatever disasters should 
henceforth befall him. The most laitliful ol Ins adherents, 
between soriow and indignation, wcic confounded with 
reflections on what had happened, and what was likcK to 
follow. Seeing every piospect blasted, faction triumphani, 
the discontented populace inflamed to a degree of furs, 
they utterly des|iaired of success in a cause, to whose ruin 
friends and enemies seemed equallv to conspire. 

The prudence of the king in his conduct of this affair 
nobody pretended tojustifv. The legality of Ins proceed- 
ings met with many and Just apologies; thongfi geneirilU 
ofl’ered to unwilling oars. No niaMiii of law, it was said, 
IS more established or more univeis.illy allowed, than that 
irivilege of parliament extends not to treason, folonv, or 
ircach of peace: nor has cither House, during former 
ages, ever jiretended in any of those cases to interpose in 
behalf of its members. Though some inconveniences 
should result from the observance of this maxim ; that 
would not be sufficient, without other authoriti, to abolish 
a principle established by uniiitei runted precedent, and 
founded on the tacit consent of the whole legislature. Hut 
what are the inconernientes so much dreaded? Tiie 
king, on pretence of treason, may seize any members of 
the opposite faction, and for a time, gain to Ins partisans 
the majority of voices. Hut if he seize only a lew, will 
he not lose more friends by such a gross artifice than he 
confines enemie-? If he seize a great number; is not 
this ex'pedient force, open and barefaced ! And what 
remedy at all times against such force, but to oppose to it 
a force which is superior? Even allowing that the king 
intended to emploc violence, not authority, for seizing the 
members; though at that time, and evei aftciw.irds, he 
positively asserted the contrary- yet will his conduct 
admit of excuse. Tliat the hall, where the parliament 
assembles, is an inviolable sanctuary, was never yet pre- 
tended. And if the Commons complain of the aflront 
ofl'ered them, by an attempt to arrest their members in 
their very jiresence; the blame must he entirely on them- 
selves, who had formerly refused compliance with the 
king’s message, when he peaceably demanded these mem- 
bers. 'Hie sovereign is the great executor of the laws; 
and his presence was here legally emploved, both in order 
to prevent opposition, and to protect the House against 
those insults which their disobedience had so well merited. 

Charles knew to how little purpose ho should urge 
these reasons against the present fury of the Commons. 
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He proposed, therefore, by a message, that they would 
agree upon a legal method, by which he might carry on 
Ills prosecution against the members, lest furtlier misun- 
derstandings happen with regard to privilege, 'fliev de- 
sired him to lay the grounds of accusation before the 
House; and pretended that they must first judge whether 
it were proper to give up their membeis to a legal trial. 
The king then informed them, that he would wave for the 
present all jirosecution : by successive messages, he after- 
wards offered a pardon to the members ; offered to concur 
in any law that should acquit or secure them ; offered any 
reparation to the House for the breach of privilege, of 
which, he acknowledged, they had reason to coinplain.f 
They were resolved to accept of no satisfaction, unless he 
would discover his advisers in that illegal measure : a 
condition to which they knew that, without rendering 
himself for ever vile and contemjitible, he could not pos- 
sibly submit. Meanwhile, they continued to thunder 
against the violation of jiailiamentary privileges, and, by 
their violent outcries, to inflame the whole nation. The 
secret reason of their displeasure, however obvious, they 
carefully concealed. In the king’s aeeusation of the mem- 
bers, they plainly saw his judgment of late parliamentary 
proceedings; and every adherent of the ruling faction 
dreaded the same fate, should royal authority be re-esta 
blished in its ancient lustre. By the most unhappy con 
duct, Charles, while he extremely augmented in nis oppo- 
nents the will, had also increased the ability, of hurting 
him. 

The moie to excite the people, whose dispositions were 
ahead)’ very seditious, the expedient of petitioning was 
renewed. A petition from tlic county of Buckingham 
was presented to the House by six thousand subscriber*!, 
who jiroinised to live and die in defence of the jirivileges 
of pailiament.v The city of London, the county of Essex, 
that of Hertford, Suriey, Berks, imitated the example. A 
petition from the apprentices was giaciously received. i' 
Nay, one was encouraged fiom the porters ; whose num- 
bers amounted, as they said, to fifteen thousand.' The 
address of th.it great body contained the same articles with 
all the others, tlie jirivileges of parliament, the danger of 
religion, the rebellion of Iieland, the decay of trade. The 
porters further desired, that justice might be done upon 
ollendcrs, as the atrociniisness of their crimes had de- 
sened. And they added, I'hal ij'snch rrmcdii^ were ain/ 
/on/err sitycndid, llnj/ s'loidd Ic fo’Ctd to erlrnnities not jit 
to Or miimd.ond nmhc uood the sui/inf’, “ That necessity 
has no law.’T 

Another petition was )ircsented by several poor people, 
or beggars, in the name of many thousands more ; in which 
the petitioners iiroposed as a remedy for the public 
miseries. That I hose noOIr worthies of I hr House of Piers, 
who concur with Ihchujijn/ volts of the Common'; mu^ si pa- 
rtite thenrclrrs fiom the rtsi, unit sit and vole as one entire 
bodi/. Tiie Commons gave thanks for this petition.' 

'I’lic vciy women Mere seized with the same rage. A 
bit-Mer’s wife, followed by many thousands of her sex, 
brought a petition to the House; in which the petitioners 
expressed their terror of the papists and prelates, and their 
diead of like massacres, rapes, and outrages, with those 
which had been committed upon their sex in Ireland. 
They had been necessitated, they said, to imitate the ex- 
ample ol the xvomeii of Tekoah : and they claimed equal 
right 'vilh the men, of declaring, by petition, their sense of 
the jiublic cause ; because Christ had purchased them at 
as dear a rate, and in the free enjoyment of Christ consists 
equally the happiness of both sexes. Pym came to the 
door of the House ; and having told the female zealots, 
that their jietition ua-s thankfully accepted, and was jire- 
seiited in a seasonable time, he begged that their prayers 
for the success of the Commons might follow their peti- 
tion. Such low arts of popularity were affected ! and by 
such illiberal cant were tlie unha])py people incited to 
civil discord and convulsions ! 

In the mean time, not only all petitions which favouied 
the chiireh or monarchy, from whatever hand they came, 
were discouraged; but the iietitioncrs were sent for, im- 
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prisoned, and prosecuted as delinquents : and this unequal 
conduct was openly avowed and justified. Whoever de- 
sire a change, it was said, must express their sentiments ; 
for how, otherwise, shall they be known ? But those who 
favour the established government in church or stale 
should not petition ; because they already enjoy wliat they 
wish for.'" 

The king had possessed a great party in the lower House, 
as appeared in the vote tor the remonstrance ; and this 
paity, had etcry new cause of disgust been carefully 
avoided, would soon have become the majority, from the 
odium attending the violent measures embraced by the 
popular leaders. A great majority lie always possessed in 
the House of Beers, even after the bishops weie confined 
or chased away; and this majoiity could not hare been 
overcome, but l)\ outiages which, in the end, would have 
drawn disgrace and ruin on those who incited them. By 
the present fury of the jicople, as by an inundation, weie 
all these obstacles swept away, and every rampart of royal 
authority l.iid level with the giound The victory was 
pursued with impetuosity by the sagacious Commons, 
uho knew the im|ioitaiice ol a f.ivourable moment in all 
popular Loiiimotioiis. Tlie terror of their authority they 
extended over the whole nation ; and all opposition, and 
even all blame, vented in private conversation, were treated 
as the most atiocious crimes by these severe inquisitors. 
Scarcely was it permitted to find fault with the conduct of 
any |iarticular member, if he made a figure in the House; 
and reflections thrown out on Bym, were at this tunc 
treated as breaches of privilege. 'Ihe populace without 
doors were ready to execute, from the least hint, the will 
of their leaders ; nor was it safe for any member to approach 
either House, who pretended to control or oppose the 
general torrent. After so undisguised a manner was this 
violence conducted, that Ilollis, in a speech to the Peers, 
desired to know the names of such members as should 
vote contrary to the sentiments of the Commons." And 
Pjm said, in the lower House, that the people must not 
be restrained in the expressions of their just desires.® 

By tlio flight, or terror, or despondency of the king’s 
paity, an undisputed nia)ority remained every wlicie to 
their opponents; .ind the bills sent up by the Commons, 
which had hithcito stopp' dwitli the Ptcis, and would cer- 
tainly hare been lejected, now passed, and were presented 
for the roral assent. These were, the pressing bill with 
Its preamble, and the bill against the rotes of the bishops 
111 parliament. The king’s authority was at that time re- 
duced to the lowest ebb. The queen too, being secretly 
threatened rritli an impeachment, and finding iioiesource 
111 her husband’s protection, was preparing to retire into 
Holland. The rage of the jieople rvas, on account of her 
religion, as rrcll as her spirit and activity, uiiivcisally 
levelled against her. Usage, the most contumelious, she 
had hitherto borne rrith silent indignation. The Commons, 
111 their fury against piicsts, had seued her very confessor; 
nor would they release him upon her repeated applications. 
Ercn a visit ol the prince to his mother had beci, openly 
complained of, and icinonstiances against it had been pre- 
sented to hei .1' Appreheiisw e of attacks still more violent, 
she was desiioiis of f.icilitating her escajic ; and she pre- 
r ailed with the king to jiass these bills, in hopes of appeas- 
ing fora time the lago of the imiltitude.'i 
These new concessions, however important, the king 
immediately found to have no other efl'cel, than had all the 
preceding ones : they were made the foundation of de- 
mands still more exorbitant. Fiom the facility of liis dis- 
position, from the weakness of his situation, the Commons 
believed that he could now refuse them nothing. And 
they rcg.irded the le.ist moment ol iclax.Uion, in their in- 
vasion of loyal aiilhoiity, as highly imiiohtic, during the 
uninterriqited torrent of their successes. The very moment 
they were informed of these hist acquisitions, they aflrontod 
the queen, by opening some intercepted letters wiitten to 
her by Lord Digby : they carried up an unpcachment 
against Heibert, attorney-general, for obeying his master’s 
commands in accusing iheir members.'' And they jiro- 
secuted with fresh vigour their plan of the inilitia, on 
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which they rested all future hopes of an uncontrolled 
authority. 

The Commons were sensible that monarchical govern- 
men, which, during so many ages, had been established 
in England, would soon regain some degree of its former 
dignity, after the present tempest was overblown; nor 
would all their new-invented limitations be able totally to 
suppress an authority, to which the nation had ever been 
accustomed. 'The sword alone, to which all human ordi- 
nances must submit, could guard their acquired power, 
and fully iiisuie to them personal safety against the rising 
indignation of their soveieign. This point, therefore, be- 
came the chief object of their aims. A large magazine of 
arms being placed in the town of Hull, they despatched 
thither Sir John Hotliam, a gentleman of considerable for- 
tune in the neighbourhood, and of an ancient family ; and 
they gave him the authority of governor. They sent 
orders to Goring, governor of Portsmouth, to obey no 
commands but such as he should receive from the par- 
liament. Not content with having obliged the king to 
displace Lunsfoid, whom he had appointed governor of 
the Tower,® they never ceased soliciting him, till he had 
also displaced Sir John Biron, a man of unexceptionable 
character, and had bestowed that command on Sir John 
Conyers, in whom alone, they said, they could repose 
confidence. After making a fruitless attempt, in wiiicli 
the Peers refused their concurrence, to give public warning, 
that the people should put themselves in a posture of 
defence against the enterprises of papists and other ill- 
affcctcd persons,' they now resolved, by a bold and decisive 
stioke, to seize at once the whole power of the stvord, 
and to confer it entirely on their own creatures and ad- 
herents. 

The severe votes passed in the beginning of this parlia- 
ment against lieutenants and their deputies, for exercising 
powers assumed by all their predecessors, had totally dis- 
armed the crown, and had not left in any magistrate mili- 
tary authority suflicient for the defence and security of the 
nation. To remedy this inconvenience now appeared 
necessary. A bill was introduced and passed the two 
Houses, which restored to lieutenants and deputies the 
same nowers of which the votes of the Commons had be- 
reavctl tlietn ; but at the same time the names of all the 
lieutenants wore inserted in the bill; and these consisted 
entirely of men in whom the parliament could confide. 
And for their conduct, they were accountable, by the 
express teinis of the bill, not to the king, but to the par- 
liament. 

The policy pursued by the Commons, and which had 
liitheito succeeded to admiration, was, to astonish the 
king by the boldness of their enterprises, to intermingle 
no sweetness with their severity, to employ expressions no 
less violent than their pietensions, and to make him 
sensible in what little estimation they held both his person 
and Ins dienity. To a bill so destructive of royal autho- 
rity, they prefixed, with an insolence seemingly'wanton, a 
preamble equally dishonourable to the personal character 
ol the king, 'rhese are the words : “ Whereas there has 
been of late a most dangerous and desperate design upon 
the House of Commons, which we have just cause to 
believe an effect of the bloody counsels of papists and 
other ill-affected persons, who have already raised a rebel- 
lion 111 the kingdom of Ireland: and whereas, by leason 
of many discoi cries, we cannot but fear they will jiroceed, 
not only to stir up the like rebellions and insurrections in 
this kingdom of England ; but also to back them with 
forces from abroad,”" &c. 

Here Charles first ventured to put a stop to his conces- 
sions ; and that not by a refusal, but a delay. When this 
demand was made; a demand which, if granted, the 
Commons justly regaided as the last they should ever 
have occasion to make; he was at Dover, attending the 
queen and the Princess of Orange, in their embarkation. 
He rejilird, that he had not now leisure to consider a 
matter of so great importance, and must therefore respite 
Ins answer till his return."' The parliament instantly de- 
spatched another message to him, with solicitations still 
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„„ more importunate. They expressed their 

“ ■ Kreat grief on account of liis majesty’s 
answer to their just and necessary petition. They repre- 
sented, that any delay, during dangers and distmctions so 
gieat and pressing, Was not less unsatisfactory and de- 
structive than an absolute denial. They insisted, that it 
was their duty to see put in execution a measure so neces- 
,. . sary for public safety. And they affirmed, 
■ ' that the people,in many countiesjhad applied 

to them for tliat purpose, and, in some places, were, of 
themselves, and by their own authority, providing against 
those urgent dangers with which they were threatened.’^ 

Even after this insolence, the king durst not venture 
upon a flat denial. Besides excepting to the preamble, 
which threw such dishonour upon him, and protesting the 
innocence of his intentions when he entered the House of 
Commons ; he only desired that the military authority, if 
it were defective, should first be confened upon the 
crown ; and he promised to bestow commissions, but such 
as should be revocable at pleasure, on the same persons 
whom the parliament had named in the bill.r By a former 
message he had expressed his wishes, that they would lay 
before him, in one view, all the concessions which they 
deemed requisite for the settlement of the nation. They 
pretended, that they were exposed to ]jerils so dreadful 
and imminent, that they had not leisure for such a work.^ 
The expedient proposed by the king seemed a sufficient 
lemedy during this emergence; and yet maintained the 
prerogatives of the crown entire and unbroken. 

ist Marcii 'ntentions of the Commons were 

^ ■' '■ wide of this purpose, and their panics could 
be cured by one remedy alone. They instantly replied, 
that the dangers and distempers of the nation xvere such 
as could endure no longer delay ; and unless the king 
speedily complied with their demands, they should be 
constrained, for the safety of prince and people, to dis- 
pose of the militia by the authority of botli llouses, and 
were resolved to do" it accordingly. They asserted, that 
those parts of the kingdom which bad, irom their own 
authority, put themselves in a posture of defence during 
these prevailing fears and jealousies, had acted suitably to 
the declarations and directions of both llouses, and con- 
formably to the laws of the kingdom. And while they 
thus menaced the king with their power, they invited him 
to fix his residence at London, where they knew he would 
be entirely at mercy.'' 

“ I am so much amazed at this message,” said the king 
in his prompt reply, “ that I know not xvhat to answer. 
You speak of jealousies and fears ! Lay your hands on 
your hearts, ancl ask yourselves whether I may not like- 
wise be disturbed with fears and jealousies : and if so, I 
assure you that this message has nothing lessened them. 

“ As to the militia, I thought so much of it before I 
gave that answer, and am so much assured that the answer 
IS agreeable to what in justice or reason you can ask, or I 
in honour grant, that I shall not alter it in any point. 

“For my residence near you, I wish it might be .safe 
and honourable, and that I had no cause to absent myself 
from Whitehall : ask yourselves whether T Inwe not.'’ 

“ What would you have? Have I violated your laws? 
Have 1 denied to pass any bill for the case and security of 
my subjects? I do notask what you have done for me. 

“ Have any of my people been transported with fears 
and apprehensions ? I offer as free and general a pardon 
as yourselves can devise. All this considered, there is a 
judgment of Heaven u]ion this nation, if these distrac- 
tions continue. 

“ God so deal with me and mine, as all my thoughts 
and intentions are upright for the maintenance of the true 
protestant profession, and for the obseivance and preser- 
vation of tlie laws ; and I hope God will bless and assist 
those laws for my preservation.”" 

No sooner did the Commons despair of obtaining the 
king’s consent to their bill^ than they instantly voted, that 
those who advised his majesty’s answer were enemies to 
the state, and mischievous projectors against the safety of 
the nation ; that this denial is of such dangerous conse- 
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quence, that, if his majesty persist in it, it xvill hazard the 
peace and tranquillity of all his kingdoms, unless some 
speedy remedy be applied by the wisdom and authority of 
both Houses ; and that such of the subjects as have put 
themselves in a ))osture of defence against the common 
danger, have done nothing but what is justifiable, and 
approved by the House.'' 

Lest the people might be averse to the seconding of all 
these usurpations, they were plied anew with rumours of 
danger, with the terrors of invasion, with the dread of 
English and Irish papists ; and the most unaccountable 
panics were spread- tbroughout tbe nation. Lord Digby 
Having entered Kingston in a coach and six, attended by a 
few livery servants, the intelligence was conveyed to Lon- 
don ; and it was immediately voted, that he had appeared 
in a hostile manner, to the terror and affright of his 
majesty’s subjects, and had levied war against the king 
and kingdom." Petitions from all quarters loudly de- 
manded of the parliament to put the nation in a posture of 
defence ; and the county of Stafford, in particular, expressed 
such dread of an insurrection among the papists, that every 
man, they said, was constrained to stand upon his guard, 
not even daiing to go to church unarmed.' 

That the same violence by which he had so long been 
oppressed, might not still reach him, and extort his con- 
sent to the militia bill, Charles had resolved to remove fur- 
ther from London : and accordingly, taking the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of York along with him. King amies at 
ho arrived, by slow journeys, at V ork, which York, 
he determined for some time to make the place of his resi- 
dence. The distant partsofthekingdombemgremovedfrom 
that furious vortex of new principles and opinions, which 
had transported the capital, still retained a sincere regard for 
the cliurch and monarchy ; and the king here found marks 
of atiaehmcnt beyond what he had before expected.? From 
all quarters of England tbe prime nobility and gentry, either 
personally, or by messages and letters, expressed their 
duty towards him ; and exhorted him to save himself and 
them from that ignominious slavery with which they were 
threatened. The small interval of time which had passed 
since the fatal accusation of the members, had been suffi- 
cient to open the eyes of many, and to recover them from 
the astonishment with wdiicli at first they bad been seized. 
One rash and passionate attempt of the king’s seemed but 
a small counterbalance to so many acts of deliberate vio- 
lence, which had been offered to him and every branch of 
the legislature : and, however sweet the sound of liberty, 
many resolved to adhere to that moderate freedom trans- 
mitted them from their ancestors, and now better secured 
by sucb important concessions ; rather than, by engaging 
m a giddy search after more independence, run a manifest 
risk cither of incurring a cruel subjection, or abandoning 
all law and order. 

Charles, finding himself supported by a considerable 
party in the kingdom, began to speak in a firmer tone, and 
to retort the accusations of the Commons with a vigour 
winch he had not before exerted. Notwithstanding their 
remonstrances, and menaces, and insults, he still persisted 
ill refusing their bill ; and they proceeded to frame an ordi- 
nance, in which, by the authority of the two Houses, with- 
out the king’s consent, they named lieutenants for all the 
counties, and conferred on them the command of the 
whole military force, of all the guards, garrisons, and forts 
of the kingdom, lie issued proclamations against this 
manifest usurpation ; and, as he professed a resolution 
strictly to observe the law himself, so was he determined, 
he said, to oblige every other person to pay it a like obe- 
dience. The name of the king was essential to all laws, 
and so familiar in all acts of executive authority, tliat the 
parliament was afraid, had they totally omitted it, that the 
innovation would be too sensible to the people. In all 
commands, therefore, which they conferred, they bound 
the persons to obey the orders of his majesty, signified by 
both Houses of Parliament : and, inventing a distinction, 
hitherto unheaid of, between the office and the person ot 
the king ; those very forces which they employed against 
him, they levied in his name and by liis autliority.h 
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It is rpniar!;aiiU‘ liow mucii llie ionics of argunioiil were 
now rerersed Ijelivwn tin* fiartiPi. Th" kin*/, v.Inli* lie ae- 
knowlcdiied liii former error, of employing a plea of neens- 
sily, in order to infringe the Ian s and constitution, wanted 
the ])arlinnient not to imitate an example on winch tlicy 
tiirew such violent lilame ; and the (nrlmmciit, while they* 
clothed their personal fu.<r<; or ainbunni under tlic appear- 
ance of national and immiiieiii danger, made nnknov.'iirjv 
an apo1o'/y for llie nioci exceptionahle p.iil of tlie kiii'^'- 
conduct. ’Tiiat the hlicriies of the jiropic were iio lon-jur 
exposed to any peril from rojal authontv, so narrowly cir- 
cumscrilied. so exacllv defined, so much unsupjiortiiii hy 
revenue and by military |inwor. mi'/ht h** niaint.’nni'd 
upon very plausible tojiics; Imt th.ii the danper, allowin'/ 
it to have any existence, was not of that kind : pri at, iir/eiit, 
inevitable ; which dis..olves all law, and levels all limita- 
tions ; .seems ap|iarcnt from the .siinph si view of th»‘>.e 
transactions. So obvio'is indeed was the kin-'V pre-eni 
inabihty to invade the conotitutinn, that the fears and jr-a- 
loiisies winch operated on the opople, and pushed thtai so 
furiously to arms, wpr? iimiountPdly not of a civil, but of 
a reli/iotis nature. Tlip distempenyl imacination<. of nu-n 
were a/itatcd with a coiitmu.al dread of p«»pery. v.nh a hor- 
ror a«ainst prelacy, with an antifiathy to pcfcmomes and 
the lituray, and w'lili a violent nllpctibn for whatever was 
most opposite to these objects of aversion. Tlic f.niaiic;d 
spirit let loosp, confounded all re/ard to ease, safely, in- 
terest ; and dissolved every moral and civil obli'/atioii.i 
Each partv w.as now willini' to throw on its aiita/omsi 
the odium of commcnciii j a civil war ; but both of them 
prepared for an event which they df-cme*! inevitable. To 
pain the people’s favour and pood opinion, was the chief 
point on botli sides. Never was there a people less enr- 
riiptpd bv ricp, and more actuated by principle, than the 
En/hsli dimni; that period : never were there individitals 
who possessed more capacity, moie courase, more public 
spirit, more disinterested zeal. The iiifiisioii of one in- 
predicnt, in too Inr/P a proportion, bad comiptr-d all tlir'.<e 
noble priiicip1p.s, ami converted tliPin into Uic nio-l virulent 
poison. To deicnnine In.s choice in the approacbm/ con- 
tests, eveiy man hearkened with avidity to tlie reasons 
proposed bn both sides. The war of the pen prccedeil 
tli.il of the sword, and daily sliarp*-n".l the bumnurs of the 
opposite parlies. IJesides private adventurers without 
number, the kina and parliament themselves r.arncd on 
the controversy, hy nicssa/es, remonstraiiecs. and declara- 
tions ; where the nation was nally the parly to whom all 
ar/umcnts were addressed. Charles had iicre a doiihic 
advanlasc. Not only his cause was more ravourablc, as 
supporting tlic ancient covcmmciit in chinch and state 
acainst tlie most ille'/al pretensions : it was also dcfemlcd 
with more art and eloquence. Lord Falkland had accepted 


the nflice of sccrctaiy ; a man who adorned 
virtue with tlie riehe't /ift', of iintuic, and the ■ 
able acquisitions of h-arnimr. lly Inm. 
kin/ himself, were the memorials of the royal 
composed. So sensible was Charles of Ins > 
this parlirular, that he tool: care to disperse 
the p'lpers nf the parliament to/cthcr wiili liis ow 
p*-nple inielit bo the more ciMbled. by 
a jiiil 'nil'll! 1) iwi'tn tlirm : the parliament, . ' '' 
tribiited ropie.s of llicir own, were anxious to 
the kin'.:'s r'lnijmsitione.'' 

To clKir up tin* j’rineifib's of the cnnsiimtion, ■ 
Iwmnil.anes of ihe jiowers intrusted hy la w to 
bi>rs, i« show what vreat impTOvenienls the 
sj.stem ha'J received from tlie kin/'.s late ! 

nionstrate his entire confidence in his . » 
reliaiicG on their afiLctions. tn point out the 
returns which liad luf-n mad-- linn, and the 
croachmeiits, insult'', and indi'jniti'.s, to ■' 
hern exposed : thp*" wire the topic*, which, . ' 
jiistiie>.<. of nasoeiii/ and pnijirifty of ^ 
insisted on in the l.inn''., ilecl'ir.itions and icmi 

Tiitiii/h the'i' writin/s v.ereol tonseipir-nee, 
much to ncnnciie ilie iia’ifm to Cli.arles. it 
that they w'ciiild not lie di'>;i>.i\e. .aii'i that ' 
miis| deterriiinc the coiilri.vir'\. 'J'«> die . .. ■ 
parliament enniermni: ih" iml.ti-i. tie* l.in/ , 
romiin.ssiiins of arriiy. Ti.e i'onn:it'. ubejed 
the Ollier. accordii'E as tliev sti’erl afil'Cte'l.' 
conniicE. where die p(npl» vm- dixided, ■ 

bat.< and skirmishes d Tii" , ' 

occa-iun, wi nt so f.ir us to xmc. “ Tnat wb -u 
and Commons in jrirliamer.t. w iii'.''.i i>. t'u si 
of judicature, sliall di clare v.hat die I're of tli- 
have this nnt only cpi(".tii>ii'’fl. hut ron;''idii fd. 
hreaeh of tin ir privile.:e.”" Tlu'. v.u- a plain 
the whole le/isl.ilne antlmrily. aril exiruii/ it lu 
maleriul article, the uovi mmi-i't of tlie nnlif.-i. 
.same priiiciplis. they pivleiiili d, by av*rba! 'il 
die tense of a Latin verb, tn oiMsh lioni da i ■ 
/alive voice in the lp"i*latun'.'’ 

The ma/azinc of Hull contained the .'.n;* 
forci'S levied a/ainsl the Feots ; and Sir .Icl.ti 
sovenior. thou/h he liad arriptf'l nf a t'o'n^ 
the parliament, was nnt dioimlii to bo rarc’i di 
the church and monarchy. C'l.arlcs. tlicrefou', 
hopes, that, if he pre.srntcd himself at Hull 1 
commcnccinciU of hostilities, llolliam. oxfraw 
presence, would admit him with liis rLtiiiiu : 
lie nii/hl easily render himself niasltr of the 
the povernor w'as on his miard. He shut the 
refused to receive the kin/, wlio desired lea’-- 


i 1 he Great rniirasr and conduct displayed by many nf llir pnpular 
leaileia, h.i\c cnminunly inclined men to dn them in one respect ninre lio. 
noiir than they deserie, nnd In suppose that, like able polilirians, they 
employed pieicncca nliicli they secretly despised, in onler to serve Iheir 
selfish purposes. It is, limres'cr, prnlMhlr, it imt cenain, that they neir, 
Generali} •■■eatinG, the diircs of their own zeal. Ilypmrisy. quiie |nin> 
mill tiee fmm r,iniiin'ism. Is pciiMps, cziepl umoiiG men used in a delrr- 
inineil pliilosnphiral scepticism, linn uiikiiawn, as rare as fanaticism en- 
tirely pursnl trnm all miature ot hypnerisy. .so conscnial lo.ihe hiiinan 
•niim are reliainiis seiitimrnls, that it is impossible to couiiterfeil Inn'Z these 
holy fersniirs, sritlinut feetinu some share of the assumeil siamilli ; anil, 
nn ilie other hand, so preearinus nnd temimrary, from the frailty of liiinian 
nature, is the nperation of the spiritual vieus, that the reliGiniis ccstaMcs. 
It cimstaiitly cmnlnyed, must olien lie cminleiteit,and must, he srariieu Ip” 
those more tamiuar mouses nf interest and ambition, uhirh inseiisihly Gain 
upon the minil, *1 his indeed seems the key to most nf the ceirhraliil rha- 
raeleis of that nue. rqually lull of fraud nnd of anloiir, these piniis pa- 
inotstalkd per|>etiia1ly of seekinGlhe taiiil, yet still piirsiieil their qnn 
iiiirimses ; and have telt a memorable lesson to posterity, hiiir deliisire, 
how destriiclise, that prineiple fs by srhirh they sieie animated. 

WilIireBard to tlie peiuilr. we call entertain nodoiilit that tlieconitlivirsy 

was, on their part, eniirely tlieoloGiral. 'I he Generality of Ihr iiation rould 
never has'e flown out iiiln surli fury, in order to nlitam new privileses and nr- 
qiiire Grealerlihertytlian they anil tiieiranceslors had ever been Bnihaiiiled 
srilh. Iheir fathera had hern entirely salislicd with the cn'eriiment or 
Elizabeth : why sliniild they base Iwen Ihiown inlq such esireme raze 
iisainst Charles, silio, from tlie lirzliinins of his reizn, sTishrd niily In 
maintain such a Government r And ssliy not, at least, imnir«iiind niaiicra 
siilli him, when, by all his laws, it apiieared that he had azn-rd to depart 
Inini il> l'.speciany, as he had put it entirely init of liis power to reirart 
that resolution. It is in vain, tlierefore, to diGpify this clul war, and the 
iMrlinnienlary aiilhnrs of it, hy siipposine it to have any other c«n*ideralile 
foundation Ilian IhealOGieal zeal, that Great and natal soiiree of aniniosily 
amnnG men. '1 lie also were very cummonly zealots ; hni as they 


land, IS rmiiiil ll.e fir«l reiiil.ir d'linilien c! the roi-s'iiu'ion. 
our |'rr*int I'le.isnl it, that umts in aiiy I iigIi*'i im'i 
nns piil>li<lie<l by iiiill'ority. 1 1 e ihrees|i, , i. soi go' i rn'iienl. 
.irHliicraIliaI,aiiiliIm'iKr.uir.'l,i'ie there phuiil} ‘ ■ 

lish ensemmeiii is f \pn ssly said In hr non' oi thi m piiir, 
niisi ij and ti mpen d lo.'elh -r, I hiss!} le, thonc'i the \eii<e n! il 
ill mans* nisiitiilii'iis. im loriuer kiiiG «t I'npi md isi'iild liasp 
suhlecl'niiiitd hase Ik-i n p<-rm|ivd to use. Hanks, and Ihe c 
acainst llandslen, in the ■.•si- nl ship money, nisisl plainly 
Ihr kina's .tb,nlutr and sovereicn imwcr. And the opiaisilr 
lull ileti} il: they only assert, that Ihe siihjecls base also a 
properts in Iheir Goods, and that no part nl them ran Iw lal en 
own consent in l>.iiliaineiit. Iliil that the pailianient nas 
check null tnnlrnl ilie kinG. and shale Ihe supreme power, 
former limes, havp Ih-tii esieeined s'ery lilinit and indisrrret, 
iaiiGiiace We nrni nnt lie surjiriseil that Goseriiinents 
timic, ll'oiisli the bomidarirs of autlinriiy. in their several 
imiilieil, ronfiiscd.iuiil tindelri mined. I his is the caseall 
Who ran ilriiie an ixact line lietuem the spiriiual and 
rallinlie states ? W liat coile asrerlnined the prmse aiilhority 
sinatc, in every nriiirrcnce’ Ferlinps llic EnGlisIi is tlie ' 
vrniment, vliere the aiithoiity of cs-ery part has been vciy 

fined : and yet there still remain many very impnilant 

the two llnusps. Hint, by common consent, are buried in n 

1 lie kina's power is iiiiiecd more ezactly limited ; but ‘ 
we now treat, is the lime at siliicli tliat accuracy commenred. 
pears, from Wnrsvirk and Ilnlilics, th'at many royalists 
sophical precision in the kina’s penman, nnd tiiouaiit that the 
inipriidenlly drawn off the mysteries of novcninient. ,11 is 
lilaiity reaped inialit}' adsantaaes from these contiorersies 
and the rnyui aulliorily itself became more seaire, siitiini 
which were assiened to il. — Since lie frit /ntUieaiim ef 
letnel ef Jberi Chrendm iat teen pnUuheis teiere ital 
lint he timielf but lie mlinr ef matt efiiete remenilraneei 
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with twenty persons only- Charles immediately pro- 
claiinrf him traitor, and complained to the parliament of 
his disobedience. The pailiament avowed and jnstihed 

the action.P i j- n 

The county of York levied a guard lor the 
Preparations, pf qqq jjjg^ . the kings of England 

had hitherto lived among their subjects, like fathers among 
their children, and had derired all their security from the 
dio-nity of their character, and from the jirotection of the 
laws. The two Houses, though thev had already levied a 
guard for themselves, had attempted to seize all the mili- 
tary pouer, all the navy, and all the forts of the kingdom ; 
and had openly employed their authority in eveiy kind of 
warlike preparations : 'yet immediately voted, “ That the 
king, seduced by wicked counsel, intended to make war 
agamst his parliament, who, in all their consultations and 
actions, had proposed no other end but the care of his 
kingdoms, and the performance of all duty and loyalty to 
his person; that this attempt was a breach of the bust 
reposed in him by his peoiile, contrary to his oath, and 
tending to a dissolution of the government ; and that who- 
ever should assist him in such a war, were traitors by the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom ”s 
Tlie armies, whicli had been every where raised on pre- 
tence of the service in Iieland, were henceforth more 
openlv enlisted by the parliament for their own purposes, 
and the command of them was given to the Earl of 
Essex. In London, no less than four thousand men en- 
listed in one dat.' And the parliament voted a declara- 
tion, uhicli they' required every member to subscribe, that 
they would live and die with their gereral. 

Thev issued oiders for bringing in loans of 

loih June, jggggy rnaiotain forces 

which should defend the king and l oth Houses of parlia- 
ment : for this style they still preserved. \\ ithm ton 
days, rast quantities of plate wcie brought to their trea- 
surers. Hardly were there men enow to receive it, or 
room sufficient to stow it; and many, uitli regiet, weie 
obliged to carry back their ofierings, and wait till the trea- 
surers could find leisuie to receive them. Such zeal ani- 
mated the pious partisans of the parliament, especially in 
the city ! Tlie women gave up all the |ilateand ornaments 
of their houses, and even their silver thimbles and bod- 
kins, in order to sup|iort the good cause against the malig- 
nants.' 

Meanwhile the splendour of the nobility, with which 
the king was environed, much eclipsed the appearance at 
Westminster. Lord-keeper Littleton, after sending the 
great seal before him, had fled to York. Above forty 
peers of the first r.ank attended the king ;* while the House 
of Lords seldom consisted of more than sixteen mem’‘ers. 


Near the moiety too of the lower House absented them- 
selves from counsels which they deemed so full of danger. 
Tlie Commons sent up an impeacliment agamst nine 
peers, for deserting their duty in parliament. Their own 
members also, who should return to them, they voted not 
to admit, till satisfied concerning the reason of their 
absence. 

Charles made a decl.iration to the Peers who attended 
him, that he expected from them no obedience to any 
commands which were not warranted bv the laws of the 
land. The Peers answered this declaration by a protest, 
in which they declared their resoliitinn to obey no com- 
mands but such as were warranted by that authorilv." By 
these deliberate engagements, so worthy of an English 
prince and English nobility, they meant to confound the 
furious and tumultuary resolutions taken by the parliament. 

The queen, disposing of the crown jewels in Holland, 
had been enabled to purchase a cargo of arms and ammu- 
nition. Part of these, after escaping many perils, arrived 
safely to the king. His preparations were not near so 
forward as those of the parliament. In order to remove 
all jealousy, ho had resolved, that their usurpations and 
illegal pretensions should be apparent to the whole world, 
and thought, that to recover the confidence of the people, 
was a point mucli more material to his interest than the 


p Wliilincke, p. .1"). Hush, ^rll v. p. .Sfu, Arc Jtw. P- S'- 

q Whitlocke, p. S7. Itusinvortli. \nl. v. p. 717. Dusjdale. p. 91. May, 
boot II p. .SI. r Virar’s God iii the Mount, 

s Whitlocke, p- SI- p. 96. 99. t May, I ook ii. p. r-9. 


collecting of any magazines, stores, or armies, which might 
breed apprehensions of violent or illegal counsels. But 
the urgent necessity of his situation no longer admitted of 
delay. He now prepared himself for defence. With a 
spirit, activity, and addiess, which neither the one party 
apprehended^ nor the other expected, he employed all the 
advantages which remained to him, and roused up his 
adherenb to arms. The resources of this prince’s genius 
increased in proportion to his difficulties ; and he never 
appeared greater than when plunged into the deepest 
perils and distresses. From the mixed character, indeed, 
of Charles, arose in part the misfoi tunes in which England 
was at this time involved. His ]iolitical errors, or rather 
weaknesses, had raised him inveterate enemies : his emi- 
nent moral virtues had procured him zealous partisans : 
and between the hatred of the one, and the affections of 
the otlier, was the nation agitated with the, most violent 
convulsions. 

That the king might despair of all composition, the 
parliament sent him'^the conditions on which they were 
willing to come to an agreement. Their demands, Con- 
tained in nineteen piopositions, amounted to a total abo- 
lition of monarchical authority. They required, that no 
man should remain in the council, who was not agreeable 
to parliament; that no deed of the king’s should hare 
validity, unless it passed the council, and was attested 
under their hand ; that all the officers of state and piinci- 
jial judges should be chosen with consent of parliament, 
and enjov their offices for life ; that none of the royal 
family should marry without consent of parliament or 
council ; that the laws should be executed against catho- 
lics; that the votes of iiopish lords should be excluded; 
that the reformation of the liturgy and churcli-government 
should have place according to advice of parliament; that 
the ordinance, with regard to the militia, be submitted 
to; that the justice of parliament pass upon all delin- 
quents; that a general paidon be granted, with such ex- 
ceptions as should be advised by parliament; that the 
forts and castles be disposed of by consent of parlia- 
ment ; and that no peer be made but with consent of both 
Houses." 

“ Should I grant these demands,” said the king in 
reply, “ I may bo waited on bareheaded ; I may have my 
iiantl kissed ; the title of majesty may be continued to 
mo; and the l;iug\ (inllii)rili/, signijiid hy both Houses, 
may still be the style of your commands; I may have 
swords and maces carried before me, and please mvself 
with the sight of a crown and sceptre (though even these 
twigs would not long flourish, when the stock upon which 
they grew was dead): but as to true and real power, I 
should remain but the outside, but the jiicture, but the 
sign of a king.”x ^Var on any terms was esteemed, by 
the king and all his counsellors, preferable to so igno- 
minious a iieace. Charles accordiiigly lesolved to sup- 
port his authoritv by arms. “ His towns,” he said, “were 
taken from him, 'his ships, his aims, his money ; but there 
still remained to him a good c.ause, and the hearts of his 
loyal subjects, which, with God’s blessing, he doubted 
not, would recover all the rest.” Collecting, therefore, 
some forces, he advanced southwards ; and, 
at Nottingham, he erected his royal standard, 
the open signal of discord and' civil war throughout the 
kingtlom. 


CHAP. LVI. 

Commenrrincnt of llip cull war— Sl.ile of P “I";*— 

Ncconalion at Oxforil— Vicloncs ot tlic rm.tliUi in Ike nest Ilatlle 
of slrKltnn— of L.insilo\Mi— ol Iloiiniln.iy '’""."t"'’'',''*'' . 

—Ilrutol taken— Siecp ol Glniireper— Italllc nt ^‘■"’'“'7 f nt il,? 
tlie Nnrili ol nnelanil— bnleiiin leaque .mil coicn.inl- Ariiiin„ ot the 
hcols — State ot Ijctand. 

When two names, so sacied in the Eng- ^ n. igu. 
lish constitution as those of Kino and I ah- CoaiMicncement 
EiAMENT, were placed in opposition, no" mciu aar. 
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wonder the people were divided in their choice, and were 
aiiitated with the most violent animosities and factions. 

' The nobility, and more considerable centry, ditatlmt; a 
total confusion of rank from the fury of the jiopnlace, en- 
listed themselves in defence of the monarch, liom whom 
they received, and to whom they comnninicated, iheir 
, . lustre. Animated with the spirit of loyally, 

Si.iicof p.iriii 5 |pQ,„ ilicir anecstors, lliey adhered to 

the ancient jirmcijdes ol the constitulion, and rained 
themselves on evertmc the iiiavims, as oell as inlieriliii!; 
the possessions, of tin' old Isnehsli iainilie'^. .‘\nd while 
tliey ]iass('d tlieir tune iiiostlr at tlieir (ouiiliy-stsils, they 
were sin prised to hear ol opiiiunis jireiaihiiK, with uhicli 
they had eier been unaeipiaiiilcd, ami which nii|)lied iiot a 
limitation, hut an ahohtiuu, almost total, of monarchical 
nuthontr. , , , , r 

The city of London, on the other hand, and most ol 
the jireat corpnr.itions, took p irl with the parliament, and 
adopted witli real those deinoemlieal principles on "htch 
the pietcnsions of that assembly wtre lounded Hie 
eovernment ol'eities,o hit h e\ en under ahsohite monarchies 
IS comnionU iepuhh(.ui, im lined them to this party: the 
small licieditaiy inlliienee, ohich can he retained over the 
industrious niliahitants ol touiis; the natural independ- 
ence of citirens ; and the force of popul.ir currents on r 
those more numerous associations ol mankind; all these 
causes i5i\ c, there, aiitlioritr to the neu print ijiles |iro|ia- 
ttateil thionuhnnt the nation. Many families too, uhidi 
had lately been enriched by t oinmeri'e, mu with imliitna- 
tioii, that, notw itlislandini: thi it opulent e, they coultl not 
iriisc theniselvi s to a let el with the ant lent eentry : the\ 
tiiercfore atlheretl to a powei.ln whose success they hoped 
to lutptire rank anil considi i.itiuii.'' Ami the new sphn- 
dtnir and itlnry of the Dutch commonw ealth, win re Inn rty 
so liappili .supportid industry, made the eomtiietcial part 
of the nation tlc'ire toste .1 like form of L'OM'rnmcnt tst.i- 
hlishctl 111 r.imkuid. 

'Hie eeniiis of the two reheions, so closily at this time 
intfrwiweii with politics, torn spondi tl cMtlly to tin se 
tlirisituis. The pioslnleri.in rtliaioii w.is new,repuhltc.ui, 
and suited to tin eeiniis of the popuknt . the othi r h iil 
an .er of eri.itir show and ornainint, w.is 1 st.ihlished on 
ancient .nithoritr, .iiitl hon .111 adiinty tti the kincls and 
arisloi ritit 1! puls tif the coiistitntioii The throlt ts tif 
pesli\t(T\ lus tine of t ourse 7* .dtnis pirtisinsof the p.ir- 
li iini lit . ihe Irii nd. of lie t piscop d t hurt h r.iluetl tlieiii- 
s Uisoii th li ndiie.' the riylits tif inonuihy 

.'•oiiie mt n .d'o tin ri' wen of lile ml t tint .ilitin, who, 
heinj; 1 itln rt ireh ss or i<;noranl of those tlisputi s b.uitliiil 
.ihout hs the eleritt of both suits, aspired to nothiii'4 hut 
an 1 is\ (ii]oMmnt of life, .uiiiilst the |ot lal l■nlcr^aulnIl nt 
oil solid inli reoiii'e of their tompanions. .All thtse 
lloiled to till' kiiic’s stand. iril, where they hre.ithiil a 
frei r .nr, and were exempted from th.it ritriil precistntss 
.mil mi'linchoh .uistirily, which rei"iieil amoiie the pir- 
liament n \ |i irti . 

Netei w.is ,1 ipiariel more inuiptal than siemeil at fust 
tint 111 tween the t oiilendiiie partus; .diiiosi exciy adxan- 
t lye lax lOMinst the rox.il t.iiise. Tlie l.iue's rexenue h iil 
hten SI 171 ( 1 , from the Inemnine, by the pirli.nin nl, xvho 
issued out to him, from lime to time, small sums for hts 
)irts(!it subsistenee ; and .is soon as he xxithdrew to York, 
till \ totally stopped all |iaxnients. Imndoii and all the 
sca-iiorts, I \i epl Newr.istli, In me in tlietr hands, the 
( iisloms y ii hli il them a ri rl ini and considi mhle supply of 
money ; and all contrihiitioiis, loans, and iniposuions, xxi re 
more e.asily raised from the ciin s xxhicli possessed the 
ready money, and win re men lixed under their iiispei lion, 
than they ciinld he lexied by the kiiie in those open coun- 
tries, XX Inch after some time deilared for him. 

'Ilie seanitn iiatur.dly folloxxcd the disposition of the 
sea-]iorts to xxhich tliey beloneed : and the F, irl of Nor- 
thuinherlanil, lord ailmimi, liavin!; embratid the jiartx of 
tlic parli.niieiil, liad appointed, at their desue, the Karl of 
M’arxxiik to be Ins heulenant, xvho at onre esi.iblished his 
anthoiily in the fleet, and ki pt the entire doniiinon ol the 
sea ill the hands of that asscnihly. 

All the magariiios of aims and amiminition xxere from 
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the first seized by the parliament ; and their fleet intercc|it- 
cd the ereater part ol those xx'hich xvere sent by the queen 
fiom Holland. The king xvas obliged, in order to arm Ins 
followers, to bonoxvthe xveapons of the train-bands, under 
piomise of restoring them as soon as pence should be 
settled in the kingdom. . . 

The xeiieratioii for parliaments xx'as at this time e.\treme 
tlnoughont the n.ilion.'' The custom of leviling those 
iissenibhes for corriijitioii, as it had no pretence, so xvas it 
unkiiuxvii, during all foimeragcs. Fexv or no instances of 
their encroaching .imhition or selfish claims had hitherto 
hem observed. Men considered the House ol Commons 
III no other light than as the representatives of the nation, 

XX hose interest xxas the same xvith that of the public, who 
xx'eie the eternal gu.udiniis of i.ixv and liberty, and xxdiom 
no motive, but the necessary dclence of the people, could 
excr engage 111 an opiinsition to the cioxvn. The torrent, 
therefoic, of general aliection ran to the parliament. What 
IS tliegieat advantage of popnlaiity, the privilege of affixing 
epithets, fell ol course to th,it])aity. 'fiie King’s adheients 
xvere llie WteUed and the Marmiiinil : their advensaries 
were the Cmlh/ and W'rll-aff'cctid. And as the force of 
the cities xxas more united than that ol the country, and at 
once g ive shelter and piotet tioii to the parliamentary party, 
xxlio could easily suppress the royalists iii their iieighbour- 
hood, almost the xxhole kiiigdoin, nl the commeiicemeiit of 
tlioxxar, sicmtd to bo in the hands of the p.arliameiit.r 

What alone gave the king some compensation for all the 
ailxaiit.iges possessed by Ins adveisaries, xxas the nature 
and qualities of Ins ndhereiits. Morehr.ivcrx and activity 
xxeie hoped for, from the generous spirit of the nobles anil 
gentry, th.ni from the base disposition of the multitude. 
And as the men of estates, at their own expense, hiied 
.iiid .irmcd their teiiants. besides an atladimenl to their 
m.isters, gre.iter force and courage xxere to bo expected in 
these rustic troops, than 111 the vicious and tnen.ited 
poiml.ice of cities. 

The neighhoiiriiig states of F-iirn)ie, being engaged m 
X Kill lit wars, little interested themsdxos in thc'C cixil 
commotions; anti tins iskiml enjoyul the singular adx.in- 
t.ige (lor such it surely xxas) of lighting out its own (iiitt- 
rels xxitiimit the iiiterp’nsiiion of foreigtier.s. TraiKe, tr m 
jiohcx, had fomented tlie first disorders m Scoiknid ; had 
sent oxer arii s to the lush rebels; and (ontmned to gixe 
miiiitr nance to the I’.nglish p.irli.iincnt ; Sp.nn, from 
higotix, furnished the Irish with some sup|)lics of money 
.ind arms. 'I'he I’rinto of Or.inge, closely allied to the 
croxxn, enconnigrd F.nghsh oliici rs, xxho .scried in the 
Low- Countries, to enlist m the king’s army : the .Scottish 
oflictrs, who hid been lorineil in (:erniany,and 111 the late 
coiuniolions, chiellx took jiart with the p.irliaiiiciu. 

The conteniiit (hitcitaincd by the parli.uuent for the 
king’s ]iarlv was so great, that it was the diief cause of 
pushing tii’attirs to such extremities against him; and 
iiianx belicidl that he iiexcr would attempt resistance, 
but hinst soon xield to the jnetensioiis, however enormous, 
of the two Houses. Lven after Ins st.indard xx.is erected, 
men could not he brought to aiiprehcnd the danger of a 
cixil xx-.ir; itorwas it imagiiird that ho xx-oiild hax'o the iin- 
priideiue to enrage his impl.ie.ihlc cncniics, and lender Ins 
cmn rnnilition more drsponite, by opposing a force which 
W.IS so much superior. 'I’he loxv condition m xxhich he 
appc.ired at Nottingham eonfiriiied all these hopes. His 
arttlltry, though l.ir Irom numerous, had been left at York, 
for xxiint of horses to tr.insport it. lle^ides the trained 
h.inds of the conntx, i.nsed hx Sir.Toliii Diglix, the sherifl, 
ho hail not gotten'togother ahoxe ihiro hundred infantrv. 
His cax’.ilrx, m winch consisted his chief stiength, exceed- 
ed not eight hundred, and xxere verx ill |irovided with 
arms. The forces of the )).irhnment kiy at Noiihampton, 
xxitiini a few daxs' march of him; and consisted of above 
six tliousaiid men, xvell armed and xvoll appointed. Had 
these troops adv.niced upon him, they must soon h.ive dis- 
sip.ited the small force xxliich ho h.ul assomhlid. By pur- 
.sunig him in lus retreat, they h.id so discredited hisc.nise, 
and discouraged Ins adherents, as to have for excr pro- 
x-ented lus collecting an army able to make head ng.inist 
ihoiii. But the Eail of Essex, the iiarhameiitary geiienil. 
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had not yet received any orders from his masters.*! What 
rendered tliem so backward, after such precipitate steps 
as they liad formerly taken, is not easily explained. It is 
probahle, that in the extreme distress of his party consisted 
the present safety of the king. The parliament hoped, that 
the royalists, sensible of their feeble condition, and con- 
vinced of their slender resources, would disperse of them- 
selves, and leave their adversaries a victory, so much the 
more complete and secure, as it would be gained without 
the appearance of force, and without bloodshed. Perhaps 
too, when it became necessary to make the concluding step, 
and offer barefaced violence to their sovereign, their scruples 
and apprehensions, though not suffioient to overcome their 
resolutions, ^^ere able to retard the execution of them.® _ 

Sir Jacob Astley, whom the king had appointed major- 
general of his intended army, told him, that he could not 
give him assurance but he might be taken out of his bed, 
if the rebels should make a brisk attempt to that purpose. 
All the king’s attendants were full of well grounded appre- 
hensions. Some of the lords having desired that a mes- 
sage might be sent to the parliament with oveitures to a 
treaty, Cliarles, who well knew tliat an accommodation, in 
his present condition, meant nothing but a total submis- 
sion, hastily broke up the council, lest this proposal should 
be further insisted on. But next day, the Earl of South- 
ampton, whom no one could suspect of base or timid sen- 
timents, having offered the same advice in council, it was 
hearkened to with more coolness and deliberation. He 
urged, that though such a step uould probably increase 
the insolence of the parliament, this was so far from being 
an objection, that such dispositions must necessarily turn 
to the advantage of the royal cause : that if they refused to 
treat, which was more probable, the very sound of peace 
was so popular, that notliing could more iisgust the nation 
than sucli haughty severity ; that if tliey admitted of a 
treaty, tlieir proposals, considering tlieir present situation, 
would be so exorbitant, as to open the eyes of their most 
partial adlierents, and turn the general favour to the king’s 
party: and tliat, at woist, time might be gained by this 
expedient, and a delay of the imminent danger with which 
the king was at present threatened.^ 

Cliarles, on assembling the council, had declared 
against all advances towards an accommodation ; and had 
said, that, having now nothing left him but his honour, this 
last possess. on he was resolved steadily to preserve, and 
rather to perish than yield any further to the pretensions 
of his enemies.5 But, by the unanimous desire of the 
counsellors, he was prevailed on to embrace Southampton’s 
advice. That nobleman, therefore, with Sir John Colepepcr, 
and Sir M’illiam Uvedale, was despatched to London, 
with offers of a treaty.'' The manner in winch they were 
received gave little hopes of success. Southampton was 
not allowed by the Peers to take Ins seat ; but was ordered 
to deliver his message to the usher, and immediately to de- 
part the city : the Commons showed little belter disposi- 
tion towaids Colepeper and Uvedale.' Both Houses re- 
plied, that they could admit of no treaty with the king, till 
lie took down his standard, and recalled his pioclamations, 
in wliich the parliament supposed themselves to be declared 
traitors. The king, by a second message, denied any such 
intention against the two Houses; but offered to recall these 
proclamations, provided the parliament agreed to recall 
theirs, in which his adherents were declared traitors. They 
desired him, in return, to dismiss his forces, to reside with 
his parliament, and to give uji delinquents to their justice; 
that is, abandon himself anti his friends to the mercy of 
his enemies.'' Both parties flattered themselves, that, by 
these messages and replies, they had gained the ends which 
they proposed.' The king believed that the people were made 
sufficiently sensible of the parliament’s insolence and aver- 
sion to peace: the parliament intended, by this vigour in their 
resolutions, to support the vigour of their military operations. 

Tlie courage of the parliament was increasea, besides 
their great superiority of force, by two recent events, which 
had happened in their favour. Goring was governor of 
Portsmouth, the best fortified town in the kingdom, and, 
by its situation, of great importance. This man seemed 
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to have rendered himself an implacable enemy to the king, 
by betraying, probably magnifying, the secret cabals of 
the army; and the parliament thought that his fidelity to 
them might, on that account, be entirely depended on. 
But the same levity of mind still attended him, and the 
same disregard to engagements and professions. He took 
underhand his measures with the court, and declared 
against the pailiament. But, though he had been suffi- 
ciently supplied with money, and long befoie knew his 
danger, so small was his foresight, that he had left the 
place entirely destitute of provisions, and in a few days he 
was obliged to surrender to the parliamentary forces."® 

The Marquis of Hertford was a nobleman of the greatest 
quality and character in the kingdom, and, equally with 
the king, descended, by a female, from Henry VII. 
During the reign of James, he had attempted, without 
having obtained the consent of that monarch, to many 
Arabella Stuait, a lady nearly related to the crown ; and, 
upon discovery of his intentions, had been obliged, for some 
lime, to fly the kingdom. Ever after, he was looked on 
with an evil eye at court, from which, in a great measure, 
he withdrew; and living in an independent manner, he 
addicted himself entirely to literary occupations and amuse- 
ments. In proportion as the king declined in popularity, 
Ilertford’s character flourished with the people ; and when 
this parliament assembled, no nobleman possessed more 
general favour and auliiority. By his sagacity, he soon 
perceived, that the Commons, not content nitli correcting 
the abuses of government, were carried, by the natural cur- 
rent of (lower and popularity, into the opposite extreme, 
and were committing violations, no' less dangerous than 
the former, upon the English constitution. Immediately 
he devoted himself to the support of the king's filling au- 
thority, and was prevailed with to be governor to the young 
prince, and reside at court, to which, in the eyes of all men, 
he gave, by his presence, a new lustre and authority. So 
high was his character for mildness and humanity, that he 
still preserved, by means of these popular virtues, the |iub- 
hc favour; and every one was sensible of the true motive 
of his change. Notwithstanding his habits of ease and 
study, he now exerted himself in raising an army for the 
king ; and being named general of the western counties, 
where liis interest chiefly lay, he began to assemble forces 
in Somei-setshire. By the assistance of Lord Seymour, 
Loid Paulet, John Digby, son of the Earl of Bristol, Sir 
Francis Hawley, and others, he had drawn together some 
appearance of an army; when the parliament, apprehensive 
of the danger, sent the Earl of Bedford with a considerable 
force against him. On Ins approach, Hertford was obliged 
to retire into Sherborne castle ; and, finding that (ilace un- 
tenable, he himself passed over into Wales, leaving Sir 
Ralph Ilopton, Sir John Berkeley, Digby, and other offi- 
cers, with their horse, consisting of about a hundred and 
twenty, to march into Cornwall, in hopes of finding that 
county belter prepared for their reception." 

All the dispersed bodies of tlie parliamentary army were 
now ordered to march to Northampton ; and the Earl of 
Essex, who had joined them, found the whole amount to 
15,000 men.*’ The king, tliough his camp had been gra- 
dually reinforced from all quarters, was sensible that he had 
no army which could cope with so formidable a force ; and 
he llioiiglit it prudent, by slow marches, to retire to Derby, 
thence to Shrewsbury, in order to countenance the levies 
which his friends were making in those parts. At Welling- 
ton, a day’s march from Shrewsbu^, lie_ made a rendez- 
vous of all his forces, and caused his military orders to be 
read at the head of every regiment. That he might bind 
himself by reciprocal ties, he solemnly made the following 
declaration before his whole army : 

“ I do promise, in the jiresence of AlmighW God, and 
as I hope for his blessing and protection, that I will, to the 
utmost of my power, defend and maintain the true reformed 
protestant religion, established in the church of England, 
and, by the grace of God, in the same will live and die. 

“ I desire that the laws may ever be the measure of my 
government, and that the liberty and property of the sub- 
ject may be preserved by them with the same care as my 
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own just ri;j;hts. And if it please God, by bis blessiii!? on 
tins aimy, raised for my necessary defence, to prescrro me 
fiom the present rebellion, I do solemnly and faitlifnllv 
tiromise, in die siitlit of God, to maintain tlie just privf- 
Ic£;os and freedom of parliament, and to t;overnjto tbc ut- 
most of my poucr, by llie knoun statutes and customs of 
tlie kingdom ; and |iartu iilaily to obsene inviolably the 
laws to winch I have giien my consent tins pailiameiit. 
Mcanulnle, if tins emergence, and the eic.it ncKssiiyto 
winch I am driven, hcgel any \iolatioii ol law, I hojic it 
sh.dl he imputed by God and man to the imtiiors ol this 
\'ar ; not to me, nho hare so earnestly lahomed to picscrvc 
the peace of the kingdom. 

“ When I u illmgh I id in tin se p irtii nlars, 1 shall expect 
no aid oi relief lioin in, in, noi an\ pioliction fiom above: 
Inn 111 this lesoliition I hope foi the i hecrfnl assistance of 
all good men, and .1111 eon hd cut of the blessing of Hr avon.”i> 

Though the coiienrreiiee of the ilnirrh undoubtedly in- 
creased the king’s adherents, it m.n safely be .dlirmcd, that 
till' high innnaiehieal doelinies, so much incnle.ited by the 
clergv, h.id neierdone him any re.il sen ice. The bulk of 
that generous tr.im of nobility and gentry who now attend- 
ed the kitig 111 Ins distresses, breathed the spirit of liberty, 
as well as of loy.dty ; and in the hopes alone of liis sub- 
mitting to a legal and limited govcriiiiK iit, were they 
wtlling, ill his (lefcnee, to s.u riliee their lives and fortunes. 

While the king's armv kiy at Shreusbiirv, and he was 
cmplovmg himself III colheting money, which be rcccued, 
though iti no gre.it ipi.nitities, by \ohintarv contributions, 
and by the plate of the niiuersities, w'.ieb was scut him, 
the news arrived of ,111 .iclion, the first which li.el li.ippeiied 
III those wars, atid where he w.is smcesslul. 

On the appe.iraine of comniotions m I'.ugland, the 
I’miccs Kupnl and M.niriee, sons of the iinfortim.itc pa- 
kititie, h id ofl'ered their seri lee to the kitig ; and the formi r, 
iit that time, eominaiided a body of horse, which li.id hi in 
sent to Won ester, in order to watch the tiiotioiis of Ess. 
who was marching towards tint eit\ No sooner had the 
prince arriicd, tli.ni he s iw somi enaln of the r ueiin ap- 
pro ichmg the g.ites Without did.iv he briskh alt.ieked 
them, .IS they win defibtig from .1 l.uie, and forming them- 
seUcs. f'oloin 1 .'siiidvs, who h d them, and who fought 
wath v.doiir, bemg molt. illy wounded, fell from Ins hors... 
The whole p.irty w.is loiite.l, and was pursm d atoceii 
mile. The prim e, he.iring of F.ssi \'s appro icli, n Inriml to 
the ni.nn body n 'I'liis n ncoiiiiter, though in il'elf of sin.ill 
iinporl.ince, mightily nosed the r. piit.ition of the ror.ilists, 
.Old acipiired to I’rince Rupert the char.n ter of proni|ditude 
and coiinige; ipialities which he cniincnlly displ.iye.l 
dining the whole course of the war 

'1 he king, on mustering his anin, found it ninoiint to 
10,000 lilt'll 'Hie I'/irl of Eindcsey, who in liis youth had 
sought evpiriemeof milit.in s. nice m the Low (’i.un- 
trn s,r c^as gi iiitiI : Rriote Iluin rt comm iiided the horse: 
.''ir .I.Kob Asthi, tile foot: Sir Arthur Aston, the dr.i- 
gooiis: Sir .lohn Ilesdon, the artilhry. I.onl Bernard 
.Stn irt W.IS .it the head of a troop of go irds. Tin* est.it. s 
and leiyniie of this single tiriop, aei oidmg to I.oid ('l.i- 

ri iidon's 1 ompnt itmii, wi re at h .ist i ipi il to all 

the menibers, who, at the t oiniiu nceinent of w.ir, solid ni 
biilh I louses J heir st r\ .nits, uiidi r the r omni.md of Sir 
Willi, 1111 Killigrew, in.ide another troop, .md idw.iss 
iii.irehi d with their 111. isteis." 

I'.’ili ijct ‘ttnis the I ing h ft Shrew shnrs, 

ri solving to gi\e bittle as soon as possible 
to the aimy of the p.irliann nt, whiih, he heird, w.is c 011- 
timially aiigmeiitiiig by supplies from i.ondon. In order 
to bring on an .irtioii, he ihri'i ted his niarili low.irds the 
eapit.d, w Inch he knew the enemy would not ali.indon to 
him. Essex had now iKeised his insiimtions. 'Hie im- 
jiort of them was, to present a most hiimble petition to the 
king, and to ri'scne him and the ros.d famiU from those 
desper.ite malignants, who h.id sri7e(f thi n persons.* Tuo 
d.iys after the departure of the royalists fiom Shrewsbiin, 
he left Woicestrr. Though it be tiniimonlv easy m cisii 
svars to get intelligence, the armies weie witlim m\ miles 
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of each other, ere either of the generals was ac(|uainted 
with the appioacli of his enemy. Shrewsbury and W'or- 
cester, the places from wdiich they set out, are not aboie 
twenty miles distant; yet had the two armies marched 
ten dais m this mutual ignoianco. So much had military 
skill, during a long peace, decayed in England.'" 

'Flic loyal army lay near Banbury: that natilpof 
of the parliament at JCeinton, in the county Ildne hill, 
of Warwick. I’rincc Rupert sent intelli- 33 <l Oci. 
genco of the enemy’s appioacli. 'riiough the day was far 
adianccd, the king resoKed upon the attack : Essex drew 
up his men to receive him. Sir Faithful Fortesciic, who 
had levied a troop for the Irish wars, had been obliged to 
servo in the pailiamentary army, and was now posted on 
the lelt wing, commanded by Ramsay, a Scotchman. No 
sooner did the king's army apiiroach, than Fortescuc, or- 
dering his troop to discharge their pistols in the ground, 
nut hmisclf under the command of Rrince Rupert. Part- 
ly from this incident, partly from the furious shock made 
upon them bv the prince, that whole wing of caialry im- 
mediately lied, and were juiisticd for two miles. 'Flie right 
wing of the parliament s armv had no better success. 
Chased from tlicir ground by \Vilmot and Sir Arthur As- 
ton, they also took to flight. The king's body of rescn'c, 
commanded by Sir .lohn Biroii, judging, like r.iw soldiers, 
that all was o\er, and impatient to hiuc sonic share in the 
action, hc'cdlessR followed the eh. ise, which their left wiiin 
had precipit.itely led them. Sir William Balfour, who 
enmmanded Essex's reserve, iiertcivcd the advantage: he 
wheeled about iipciii the king’s iiif.intrx, now quite unfur- 
nished of horse; and he madegre.it liinoe aiiiong thi'in. 
Liiidc'sey, the gene ml, was moitallv wounded, and takfii 
prisoner. Ills son, endeavouring his rescue, fell likewise 
into the eiieniy s li.iniH. Sir Edmund \'erne\, who c.ir- 
ricd the king's .st.iiid.ird, w.is killed, and the staiid.ird 
takdi; blit It was afif rwards recONcred. In this situatioii. 
Prime Rupert, on his ri turn, found affairs. PRery tiling 
bore the appiar.ime of a def, at instead of a \irtory, with 
which he had hastih tkitteri d himself. Some adviled the 
king to lea\e the fn Id : hut that prince njeitfd such pii- 
silkiniinons counsel. The two armies f.ieed each olH>r 
for some time, .ind neillii r of tin in retained coiimge snlii- 
cicnt for a iiewattick. All night tho\ lay niider ariiis ; 
.mil next morning hiiind tin msiKes in sight ol t.idi other. 
General, as wi II as sohln r, on both sides, seemed a\ c rse 
to renew the battle. Essi x first dieu oil', tind istircd to 
WanMck. The king returned to Ins forimr quarters. 
I'ne tliinisaiid men are s nil to have hr on found ilc.id on 
the (iehl of battle; .ind the loss of the two arniies, as kir 
as we e.in iiidgo b\ the opposite accounts, was ni.irly 
iipi.il. Suili w.is the event of this first billle, fought .it 
Keinton, or I'dge-hill." 

Some of Essex’s horse, who had been driicn off the fli Id 
III the beginning of the action, tlyiiig to a gicat distance, 
carried news of a tot il defeat, aiid struck a migliti tenor 
into the cit\ and |iaih.inient. After a few days, 'a more 
pist acioiint airivid; and then the parliatncnt’ pretended 
to a oomph te xiitoiv ' The king also, on his part, was 
not w.mting to display Ins aiRaiitagcs; tlioiigli, except 
the taking of Banbury, a few d.iys after, he had few marks 
of victory to hoist ol. IR continued his march, and took 
possession of Oxford, the only town in his dominions 
which was .dtogether at his devotion. 

-kfler the loy.d army was recruited and refreshed, as the 
we.ither still coiitinned f.ivoiir.ible, it wasagam put in mo- 
tion. A party of hoise approached to Riadiiig, of which 
Maitin was appointed governor by the p.irliamciit. Both 
governor and garrisoti were sei 7 cd with punc, and lied 
with jincipitatioii to I.ondon. The king, hoping that 
CMiv thing would viehl before him, advanced with his 
whole army to Reading. The parli.imeiit, who, instead of 
their fond expectations th.it Charles would mver bo able 
to colleit an army, had now the prospect of a civil w.ir, 
bloody, and of unceitain event; were further alarmed at 
the near approach of the loyal army, while their own forces 
hay at a distance. They voted an address for a treaty. 
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Tlie king’s near approach to Colebroke quickened their 
advances for peace. Northumberland and Pembroke, with 
three commoners, presented the address of both Houses ; 
in \yhich they besought his majesty to appoint some con- 
venient place where he might reside till committees could 
attend him with proposals. The king named Windsor, 
and desired that their garrison misht be removed, and his 
own troops admitted into that cas'tle.y 
Meanwhile Essex, advancing by hasty marches, had 
arrived at London. But neither the presence of his army, 
nor the precarious hope of a treaty, retarded the king’s 
soth Nov. approaches. Charles attacked, at Brentford, 
two regiments quartered Ihere, and after a 
sharp action beat them from that village, and took about 
'^,99 prisoners. The parliament had sent orders to forbear 
all liostilities, and had expected the same from the king ; 
though no stipulations to that purpose had been mentioned 
by tlieir commissioners. Loud complaints were raised 
against this attack, as if it had been the most apparent per- 
ndv, and bieach of treaty.^ Inflamed with resentment, as 
well as anxious for its own safety, the city matched its 
trained bands in excellent order, and joined the army un- 
der Essex. The parliamentary army now amounted to 
above 24,000 men, and was much superior to that of the 
king.a After both armies had faced each other for some 
time, Charles drew off and retired to Reading, thence to 
Oxford. 

While the principal armies on both sides were kept in 
inaction by the winter season, the king and riarliament 
were employed in real preparations for war, and in seem- 
ing advances towards peace. By means of contributions 
or assessments, levied by the horse, Charles maintained 
ms cavalry : by loans and voluntary presents, sent him 
nom hll parts of the kingdom, he supported his infantry: 
but the supplies were still very unequal to the necessities 
under which he laboured.b ‘The parliament had much 
greater resources for money' t and iiad, by* consequence 
every military preparation in much greater order and 
abundance. Besides an imposition levied in London, 
amounting to the five-and-twentietli part of every one’s 
substance, tliey established on that city a weekly assess- 
T"/ .10)000. pounds, and another of23, 518 on the rest 

0‘ the kingdom.' And as their authority was at present 
established in most counties, they levied these taxes with 
regularity ; though they amounted to sums much greater 
than the nation had formerly paid to the public. 

A. D. 1 C 13 ,1*'® ’^’ng and parliament sent reciprocally 

■ their demands ; and a treaty commenced, 
but without any cessation of hostilities, as had at first 
been proposed. The Earl of Northumberland, and four 
NeBociation at members of the lower House, came to Ox- 
arord. ford as commissioners.'' In this tre.aty the 
king perpetually insisted on the re-establisliment of the 
crown in its legal powers, and on the restoration of 
Ills constitutional prerogative;' the parliament still re- 
quired new concessions, and a further abridgment of re-al 
authority, as a more effectual remedy to their fears and 
jealousies. Finding the king supported by more forces 
and a greater paity than they had ever looked for, they 
seemingly abated somewhat of those extravagant condi- 
tions vyhich they had formerly claimed ; but their demands 
were still too high for an equal treaty. Besides other arti- 
cles, to which a complete victory alone could entitle them 
they required the king in express terms utterly to abolish’ 
episcopacy ; a demand which, before, they had only in- 
sinuated ; and they required, that all other ecclesiastical 
controversies should be determined bv f/iaV assembly of 
divines ; that is, in the manner the most repugnant to the 
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inclinations of the king and all Ins partisans. They in 
sisted, that he should submit to the punishment of his 
most faithful adherents. And they desired him to ar 
quiesce m their settlement of the militia, and to confer on' 
their adherents the entire power of the swoid. In answer 
to the king s proposal, that his magazines, towns, forts 
and ships, should be restored to him, the parliament r£ 
quired, that they should be put into such hands as thev 
could conhde in :> the nineteen propositions, which thev 
formerly sent to the king, showed their inclimtion to 
abolish monarchy ; they only asked, at present, the 
of doing d. And having now, in the eye of the law, been 
guilty of treason, by levying war against their sovereign • 
It IS evident that their fears and jealousies must, on that 
account, have multiplied extremely ; and have rendered 
their personal safety, which they interwove with the safety 
of the nation, still more incompatible with the authority 
of the monarch. Though the gentleness and lenity of the 
kmg s temper might have insured them against schemes 
of future vengeance; they preferred, as is, no doubt 
natural, an independent security, accompanied too with 
sovereign power, to the station of subjects, and that not 
entirely guarded from all apprehensions of danger.? 

The conferences went no further tlian the first demand 
on each s^ide. The parliament, finding that there was no 
likelihood of coming to any agreement, suddenly recalled 
Iheir commissioners. 

A military enterprise, which they had concerted early in 
the spring, was immediately undertaken. Readino tlie 
garrison of the king’s which lay nearest to London,’ was 
esteemed a place of consider.able' strength in that age, when 
the art of attacking towns was not well understood in 
Europe, and was totally unknown in England. The Earl 
ol Essex sat down before tins place with an 
army of 18,000 men; and carried on the 
siege by regular approaches. Sir Arthur Aston, the go- 
vernoPj being wounded, Colonel Fielding succeeded to 
the command. In a little time the town was found to be 
no longer in a condition of defence; and though the kiim 
approached, with an intention of obliging Essex to raise 
the siege, the disposition of the parliamentary army was so 
strong, as rendered the design impracticable. Fieldino 
therefore, was contented to yield the town, 

.i..; — , . , , . ~ .. . > e7i|, April. 
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WliUlocke, who uas one of the commissioners, says, p. 65. “ In this 
in.t l>" CT'nt parts and at, limes, sirenclli of reason 

Pf apprehension, with much patience in hcannir whal was 

sum up the ariruments, and bug a most clear jiidBment upon Ihem IIis 
unhappiness was, that he had a better opinion ot olhers’ ludBmentsthan of 
Ins own, tliouBh they weie weaker than his own : and ot this the paHial ' 
ment rommissioners liad experience In tlieir sreat Iroiihle, '1 hey were often 
‘i'f’"'"’? 'ome points of the treaty wii’h him.uiitii 
midniBhl, before hey could come to a conclusion Upon one of the iimst 
laaterjai points, they pressed his'niajnsty with tlieir reasons and best argu 
2 Q 


on condition that he should bring off all the 
irarrison with the honours of war, and deliver up deserters, 
^iis last article was tliought so ignominious and so pre- 
judicial to the king’s interests, that the governor was tried 
by a council of war, and condemned to lose his life for 
consenting to it. Ills sentence was afterwards remitted 
by the king.'' 

Essex’s army bod been fully supplied with all neces- 
saries fiom London : even many superfluities and luxuries 
were sent them by the care of the zealous citizens : yet 
the hardships, which they suffered from the siege, during 
so early a season, bad weakened them to such a degree, 
that they weio no longer fit for any new enterprise. And 
tlie two armies, for some time, encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of each other, without attempting, on either side, 
any action of moment. 

Besides the military operations between the principal 
armies, wliicb lay in tlie centie of England ; each countv, 
each town, each family almost, was divided within itself; 
and the most violent convulsions shook the whole king- 
dom. Tiirougliout the winter, continual efforts bad every 
where been made by each party to surmount its antago- 
nist ; and the English, roused from tlie lethargy of peace, 
with eager though unskilful hands, employed against tlieir 
lellow-citizens tlieir long-neglected weapons. The furious 

mpiils ihpv could use lo prunl what they desired. The kins said, he was 
»i!4r ‘’n'J promised to give them his answer in writint: according 

to tiHii <lesire; but becrtiise it was then past midnight, and too late to put 
It mio uritimr, I(e would ha\e it drawn up next morning, (when he coin 
maiKHu liicni to wait on Inm again,) an(t (lien he would give (hem hia 
"riting, asit was now agreed upon. Rut next nioining the king 
loia (nun, that he had altered his mind : and some ot his friends, of whom 
(lie comuiissinners inquired, told tlieni, that alter they were gone, ami even 
nis cnuiicd retired, some ot his bed-cliamber never left pressing an«i per- 
siMding him till thej* pi evaded on liim to change his foiinei resolutions ” 
It IS uitncult, however, to conceive, that any negociation could have suc- 
reeded between the king and parliament, w hile the lalter insisted, as they 
li“ on a total submission to all their demands ; and challenged 

the wlmle povvei, which they professedly intended to employ to the punish 
inent of the king’s tnends. 

n Uushwoith, vol. m. p. 265, &c. Clarendon, vol. id. p 237, C38, <Vc. 
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zeal for liberty and presbyterian discipline, winch had 
hitherto run uncontrolled throughout the nation, now at 
last excited an equal ardour for monarchy and episcopacy ; 
when the intention of abolishing these ancient modes of 
government was openly avowed by the parliament. Con- 
ventions for neutrality, tliough in several counties they 
had been entered into, and confirmed bv the most solemn 
oaths, yet, being voted illegal by the two Houses, were 
immediate!) broken and the fire of discord was spread 
into eveiy quaitcr. The altercation of discourse, the con- 
trorersies of the pen, but, above all, the declamations of 
the pulpit, indisposed the minds of men towards each 
other, and piopagated the blind lage of party.'' Fierce, 
however, and inflamed as were the dispositions of the 
English, bv a war both civil and religions, that great de- 
stroyer of humanity; all the events of this jieiiod arc less 
distinguished by atrocious deeds, either of treachery or 
cruelty, than were ever any intestine discords which had 
so long a continuant e : a circumstance which will be found 
to reflect great piaisc on the national character of that 
people, now so unhappily roused to arms. 

In the noith, Lord Fairi'ax commanded for the par- 
liament, the Earl of Newcastle for the king. The latter 
nobleman began those associations which were afterwaids 
so much practised in other parts of the kingdom. He 
united in a league for the king the counties of Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and the bishopric, 
and engaged, some time after, other counties in the same 
association. Finding that Fairfax, assisted by Hotham 
and the garrison of Hull, was making jirogress in the 
southern parts of Yorkshire ; he advanced with a body of 
four thousand men, and took possession of York. At 
Tadcaster, he attacked the forces of the paihamcnt, and 
dislodged them : but liis victory was not decisive. In 
other rencounters he obtained some inconsiderable advan- 
tages. But the chief benefit which lesulted from his 
enterprises was, the establishing of the king’s authority in 
all the northern provinces 

In another part of the kingdom. Lord Bioko was killed 
by a shot, wliile he was taking possession ol Lichfield 
for the pailiameiit i After a short combat, near Stafford, 
between tlie Enil of Northampton and Sii John Cell, the 
foimer, who commanded the king’s forces, was killed, 
while he fought with great valour; and his forces, dis- 
couraged by his death, though they had obtained the ad- 
vantage in the action, retreated into the town of Staffoid.™ 

Sir William Waller began to distinguish himself among 
the generals of the parliament. Active and mdefatigahle 
in his operations, rapid and enterpusing, he was fitted by 
his genius to the nature of the war; which, being managed 
bv raw troops, conducted by unexperienced commandeis, 
aflorded smeess to every bold and sudden undertaking. 
After taking Winchester and Chichester, he advanced 
towards Gloucester, which was m a manner blockaded by 
Lord Herbert, who had levied considerable forces in 
Y ales for the royal party." While he att.icked the Welch 
on one side, a sally from Gloucester made impression on 
the other. Herbert was defeated; five bundled of his 
men killed on the spot; a thousand taken prisoners; and 
he himself escaped with some difficulty to Oxford. Here- 
ford, estfemed a strong town, defended by a considerable 
gairison, was surrendered to Waller, fiom the cowardice 
of Colonel Price the governor. Tewkesbury underwent 
the same kite. Worcester refused him admittance; and 
Waller, vvilliout placing any garrisons in his new conquests, 
retired to Gloucester, and he thence joined the army under 
the Earl of Essex." 

Viciories nf tiie Blit tlic most remarkable actions of valour, 
roj.iliits 111 tlie during this winter season, were performed m 
the west. When Sir Ralph Hopton, with his 
small troop, letired into Cornwall before the Earl of Bed- 
ford, that nobleman, despising so inconsiderable a force, 
abandoned the pursuit, and committed the caie of sup- 
pressing the royal party to the sheriffs of the county. But 
the afiections of Cornvvall were much inclined to the king’s 

1 Clarendon, vol ill. p. ISi. no , k ■Diisilale. p. OV 

I III had taken possession of l.iclifield, .nnd v'lis Meviiiiir In™ a siinclon 
St Chail’s r.illiedr.d, in vtiicli a parly ol llie rovalisis hail loillliid lliem- 
siUcs lie Mas rased in roinpicle armoui, hut was shot lliroiitli llic eve 
by a randon-h.ill. txiril Broke w.is li realoiis pnril.in ; .mil Iniil foiinei ly 
'.lid, llirtt lie lioiiecJ to see witli Ins e\ts the luin oi all the (atliedtals ol 


service. While Sir Richard Buller and Sir Alexander 
Carevv lay at Launceston, and employed themselves in 
executing the parliament’s ordinance for the militia, a meet- 
ing of the county was assenibled at Truro ; and after Hop- 
ton produced Ins commission from the Eail of Flertford, 
the king’s general, it was agreed to execute the laws, and 
to expel these inv’aders of the county. The tram-bands 
were accoidingly levied, Launceston taken, and all Corn- 
wall reduced to peace and to obedience under the king. 

It bad been usual for the loyal party, on the commence- 
ment of these disorders, to claim, on all occasions, the 
strict execution of tlie laws, which they knew were favour- 
able to them ; and the parliament, rather than have recourse 
to the plea of necessity, and avow the transgression of any 
statute, had also been accustomed to warp the laws, and 
by forced constructions to interpret them in their own 
favour P But though the king was naturally tlie gainer by' 
such a method of conducting war, and it was by favour of 
law that the tiain-bands were raised in Cornvvall; it ap- 
pe.ared that those maxims vveie now prejudicial to the royal 
party. These tioops could not legally, without their own 
consent, be carried out of the county ; and consequently, 
it was impossible to push into Devonshire the advantage 
which they had obtained. The Cornish loyalists, there- 
fore, bethought themselves of levying a force which might 
be more serviceable. Sir Bevil Granville, the most be- 
loved man of that country, Sii Ralph Hopton, Sir Nicholas 
Slaiiiiing, Arundel, and 'rrevanmon, undertook, at their 
own charge, to raise an army for the king; and their great 
interest in Cornvvall soon enabled them to effect their 
pill pose. The parliament, alarmed at this appearance of 
the royalists, gave commission to Ruthven, a Scotchman, , 
governor of Plymouth, to march with all the foices of 
Dorset, Somerset, and Devon, and make an entire con- 
quest of Cornvvall. The Farl of Stamford followed him at 
some distance with a considerable supply. Ruthven, 
having entered Cornvvall by bridges thrown over the Tamar, 
hastened to an action, lest Stamford should join him, and 
obtain the honour of that victory which lie looked for with 
assurance. The royalists, in like manner, were impatient 
to bring the affair to a decision befoie Buthveii’s army 
should receive so considerable a reinforcement. 'The battle 
was fought on Bradoc Down ; and the king’s forces, 
though inferior in number, gave a total defeat to tlieir 
enemies. Rutlivpn, with a few broken troops, fled to 
Sallasli ; and when that town was taken, he escaped with 
some difficulty, and almost alone, into I’lymoutli. Stam- 
foid retired, and distributed bis forces into Plymouth and 
Exeter. 

Notwithstanding these advantages, the extreme want 
both of monev and ammunition under vvbicb the Cornish 
rotalists laboured, obliged them to enter into a convention 
of neutrality with the parliamentary party in Devonshire ; 
and this nkitrality held all the winter-season. In the 
spiiiig It was broken by the authority of the two Houses; 
and war recommenced with great appearaiice of disadvan- 
tage to the king’s paity. Stamford, having assembled a 
strong body of near seven thousand men, well supplied 
with monev, provisions, and ammunition, advanced upon 
the loyalists, who were not half liis number, and were 
oppressed bv every kind of necessity. De- pauieof 
spair, joined to the natural gallantry of these 
troops', commanded by the prime gentry of ‘ ‘*^ ' 
tlie country, made them resolve, by one vigorous effort, to 
overcome all these disadvantages. Stamford being en- 
camped on the top of a high bill near Stiatton, they 
attacked him in four divisions, at five in the morning, 
having lain all night under arms. One division was com- 
manded by Lord Mohun and Sir Ralph Hopton, another 
bv Sir Bevil Granville, and Sir John Beikley, a third by 
Slaiining and Trevannion, a fourth by Basset and Godol- 
pliin. In this manner the action began ; the king’s forces 
piessing w'itli vigour those four ways up the bill, and their 
enemies obstinately defending themselves. Tlie fight con- 
tinued with doubtful success, till word was brought the 

rnLlanfl. It a superstitious remaiV of the ro\ aiists. that Jie 
killed on St. Chad’s day hy a shot horn St. Chad’s cathedral. uIim h 
pieiccd llmt \( r> c^ e hv 4\hich he hoped toste the ruin ot all c.ill'edials. 
i)u«:d.dc, i>. Uli.o C lai^dcvn, &c. . 
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chief officers of the Cornish, that their ammunition was 
spent to less than four barrels of powder. This defect, 
which they concealed from the soldiers, they resolved to 
supply by iheir valour. They ar;teed to advance without 
firing till they should reach the top of the hill, and could 
be on equal ground with the enemy. The courage of the 
officeis was so W'ell seconded by the soldiers, that the 
royalists beqan on all sides to gain ground. Major- 
General Chidle}', who commanded tlie parliamentary army, 
(for Stamford Itept at a distance,) failed not in his duty ; 
and when he saw his men recoil, he himself advanced 
.vith a good stand of pikes, and piercing into the thickest 
of the enemy, was at last overpowered by numbers, and 
tal:en prisoner. His army, upon this disaster, gave ground 
apace ; insomuch that the four parties of the royalists, 
growing nearer and nearer as they ascended, at last met 
together upon the plain at the top ; where they embraced 
with great joy, and signalized their victory with loud shouts 
and mutual congratulations.i 
After tins success, the attention both of king and parlia- 
ment was turned towards the west, as to a very important 
scene of action. The king sent thither the Marquis of 
Hertford and Prince Maurice, with a reinforcement of 
caialry; who, having joined the Cornish army, soon over- 
ran the county of Devon ; and advancing into that of 
Somerset, beg.an to reduce it to obedience. On the other 
hand, the pailiament having supplied Sir William Waller, 
in whom they much trusted, with a complete army, 
despatched him westwards, in order to check the progress 
ijaitic or Tains- ’•*’® ™ya'>sls. After Some skirmishes, the 
_^iionn. two armies met at Lansdown near Bath, and 
sih Juiy. fought a pitched battle, with great loss on 
both sides, but without any decisive event.'' The gallant 
Granville was theie killed"; and Hopton, by the blowing 
up of .some powder, was dangerously hurt. The royalists 
ne.\t attempted to march eastwards, and to join then forces 
to the king's .at Oxfoid : hut Waller hung on tiieir rear, 
anrl infested their march till they reached the Devizes. 
Reinforced by additional troops,' whicii flocked to him 
from all nuarters, lie so miicli surpassed the royalists in 
number, tliat tliey durst no longer continue their march, or 
expose themselves to tlie hazard of an action. It was 
resolved, that Hertford and Prince Maurice should pro- 
ceed with tiie cavalry ; and li.aving procured a reinforce- 
ment from the king, should hasten back to the relief of 
their friends. Waller was so confident of taking this body 
of infantry, now abandoned by tlie horse, that he wrote to 
tlie parliament, that tlieir work was done, and tliat hv the 
ne.xt post lie would inform them of tlie number and qiiahtv 
of their prisoners. But the king, even before Hertford’s 
arrival, hearing of the great difficulties to which his western 
army was reduced, had prepared a considerable body of 
caialry, which he immediately despatched to their succour 
under the command of Lord Wilraot. Waller drew up 
Batilonf Hound- Roundwaj'-down, aboiit two miles from 
«a\-iin«n. the Devizes; and advancing with his ca- 
latii July, valry to fight Wilmot, and prevent his con- 
junction with the Coniisli infantry, was received with 
equal valour by the royalists. After a sharp action lie 
was totally routed, and flying with a few liorse, escaped to 
Bristol. Wilmot, seizing the enemy’s cannon, and having 
joined liis friends, whom lie canie to relieve, attacked 
Waller’s infantry with redoubled courage, diove them ofl’ 
the field, and routed and dispersed the whole army.' 

Tills important victory following so quick after many 
other successes, struck great dismay into the parliament, 
and gave an alarm to their principal array commanded 
by Essex. Waller exclaimed loudly against that general, 
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for allowing Wilmot to pass him, and proceed without 
any interruption to the succour of the distressed infantrv 
at the Devizes But Essex, finding that his army ftfl 
continually to decay after the siege of Reading, was re 
solved to remain upon the defensive ; and the weakness 
of the king, and his want of all military stores, had also re 
strained the activity of the royal army. No action had 
liappened in that part of England, except one skirmish 
which of itself was of no great consequence, and was render- 
ed memorable by the death alone of the famous Ilambden. 

Colonel Urrey, a Scotchman, who served in the parlia- 
mentary army, having recewed some disgust, came to 
Oxford, and offered his services to the king. In order to 

? rove the sincerity of his conversion, he informed Prince 
lupert of the loose disposition of the enemy’s quarters 
and exhorted him to form some attempt upon them. The 
prince, who was entirely fitted for that kind of service, 
falling suddenly upon the dispersed bodies of Essex’s 
army, routed two regiments of cavalry and one of infantrv, 
and carried his ravages within two miles of the general’s 
quarters. The alarm being given, every one mounted on 
horseback, in order to pursue the prince, to recover the 
prisoners, and to repair tlie disgrace which the army had 
sustained. Among the rest, Ilambden, who had a regi- 
ment of infantry that lay at a distance, joined the horse as 
a volunteer; and overtaking the royalists on Chalgrave 
field, entered into tlie thickest of the battle. By the 
bravery and activity of Rupert, the king’s troops were 
brought off ; and a great booty, together with two hundred 
prisoneis, was conveyed to' Oxford. But what most 
pleased the royalists was, the expectation tliat some dis- 
aster liad happened to Hamhden, their capital and much 
dreaded enemy. One of the jirisoners taken in the action 
said, that he was confident Mr. Hamhden was huit : for 
he saw him, contrary to his usual custom, ride off tlie 
field, before the action was finislied ; his head hanging 
down, and his hands leaning upon Ins hoise’s neck. Next 
day, the news arrived that he was shot in the shoulder 
with a brace of bullets, and the bone bioken. rieaih of 
Some days after, he died, in exquisite pain, iiAtnixioii, 
of his wound ; nor could lus wliolc party, had their army 
inetirith a total overthrow, have been thrown into greater 
consternation. The king liimself so highly valued him, 
tliat, either from generosity or policy, he intended to have 
sent him his own surgeon' to assist at his cure.' 

Many were the virtues and talents of this eminent per- 
sonage; and lus valour, during the war, had shone out 
with a lustre equal to tliat of the other acoomplislinients 
by winch he had ever been distinguished. Affability in 
conversation ; temper, art, and eloquence in debate ; pene- 
tration and discernment in counsel ; industry, vigilance, 
and enterprise in action ; all these pr.aises are unanimously 
ascribed to Iiim by historians of the most opposite jiarties. 
His virtues too, and integrity, in all the duties of private 
life, are allowed to have been beyond exception : we must 
only he cautious, notwithstanding lus generous zeal for 
libert}’, not hastily to ascrihe to him the praises of a good 
citizen. ’Tliroiigh all the horrors of civil war, he sought 
the abolition of monarchy, and subversion of the consti- 
tution ; an end which, liad it been attainable by peareful 
measures, ought carefully to litive been avoided vy every 
lover of his country. But whether, in the pursuit of this 
violent enterprise, lie was actuated by priv.ite ambition, 
or by honest prejudices, derived from the former exor- 
bitant powers of royalty, it belongs not to an liistoiian of 
this age, scarcely even to an intimate friend, positively to 
determine.'' 

Essex, discouraged by t'lis event, dismayed by tlie total 
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u Uteaiithnr IS sensihle that some blame may be throvsn upon intn, on 
aceountot Hus lastclause, in Mr. Ilambdem's cliaracCci ; as if he were will- 
ini’ If) enltrlain a suspicion ol bail infenlions, u here the actions s) ere piaise- 
worthy. Hut Hie author’s nnanini: n direftly contrary: hr eslcuns the 
last actions of IMr, Hambden’s life to base been 'try lilamable, fhousli, 
as flify were derived from jrood motiws.nnlv puslicn to an evtreme, Hure 
18 room left to belirse, that the intentions of Ibaf patriot, as well as of many 
of las party, were laudable Ilatl the piecfdinc adininistration of the 
Kinp, whith wc are apt 10 Call arbitrary , piocvedf d from aitihition, anrJ an 
unjust desire of incrodcliinL' on tlie ancient lih(TtiH«i of 11, j- penph*, ihf re 
^ould have been less reason for tiviiip liim any trust, or leaving m his 
hands a considerable share of that pow«r which be iud so tnudi abused. 


Blit if his conduct was derivrd in a meal measure from neressitv, ami 
troni a natural desire of dcfendinK Hiat pi probative whicli was tr.vnsmitfe(J 
to hiin from Ins ancestors, and wbicli ins parliaments weie visibly en- 
croachln:,' there is no reason why be may imt be esteemed a voiy 
virtuous prince, and cnlnely worthy of trust from lus people. ‘I be 
attempt, iiicieforc, of totally anndiiUtin^ monarchical nowci wasaverv 
hlatimble extreme ; cspecully as it was afti ntletl w itli the flamjer, to sav 
the least, of a CiVil war, whirli, lusnhs the iininberltss ills insepaiabfe 
trom It, exposed iiltci ty to muth i;rc tier penis Ilian it couhl liavi* incurred 
iMidei the now limited autlmiily ot Hie kinit. Hut as Hitse points could 
not be Mipposev! so dear iluimn the tunc, as they arc, or niav be, .tt pre- 
sent; thcfc arc ?i(at reasons ot allpvi.ition fur mm who vveio Inatefi bv 
the controvejsy, oi eiiyaunl in the action And if is remail.atde, that even 
at incsent (such is Hie fnne ot party projudicts) theio aie tew ptojile who 
have coolness cnnui,'li to see tlitse tnalfers lu a proper lic’lit, or ate con- 
vitued that the piti liament could prudintly have stopped in then picteii* 
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rom of Waller, was fnrther informed, that the miren, who 
landed in Bur1in:;ton-bay, had arrived at Oxibrd, aint had 
iTOuchl from the north a reinfoFccmrnt of three thouctnd 
foot and fifteen hundred horse. DiilodeinK from Tlmme 
and Ajrlcsbuty, where he had hitherto Iain, he thoucht 

E r to retreat nearer to London ; and he showed loTiis 
s liis broken and disheartened forces, which n few 
mondis before he Iiad led into the field in so floiiridiine a 
condition*. The kins, fix-ed from this enemy, sent his army 
wffittvard undn Frince Itupcrt, and, by tlicir conjunction 
with the Cornish troops, a formidable force, for numbers 
as well as reputation and valour, was composed. Tiiat an 
enterprise, corresiiondent to men’s expectations, mifrht be 
undertaken, llic prince resolved to lay sie;;e to Bristol, the 
wcond town for riches and ereatness in the kin^ora. 
NatlianicI Fiennes, son of Lord Say, he himself, as well as 
his iatiicr, a pjeat parliamentary leader, wus eoyemor,and 
commaiifled a garrison of two thousand five hundred foot, 
and two repments, one of horse, another of draimons. 
Tlie fortifications not being complete or resular, it svas 
resolred by Prince llupcrt to storm the cih*; and next 
morning, with little other provisions suitable to such a 
work, besides the courage of the troops, the assault began. 
Tlie ComLshj in three division^ attacked the west side, 
with a resolution which nothing could'control : butdiough 
the middle division had already mounted the wdl, so 
was the disadvantage of the ground, and so brave 
the defence of the garrison, that in the end the assailants 
were repulsed with a considerable loss both of officers and 
solders. On the prince’s side, die assault was conducted 
with equal coutam, and almost with equal loss, but with 
better success. One party, led by Lora Grandison, was 
indeed beaten offi and the commander himself mortally 
wounded. Another, conducted by Cdionel Bellnsis, met 
with a like fate : but Washington, with a less party, find- 
mg a place in the curtain weaker than the rest, broke in, 
and qtiickly made raora for the horse to follow. By this 
irruption, however, noihing but the suburbs was vet gained : 
the entrance into the town was still more difficult : and by 
the loss already sustained, as well ns by the prospect of fur- 
ther danger, oveiw one was extremely discouraged ; when, 
Brifio) iiiteri. to the great joy of the army, the city beat a 
, parley. The garrison was allowed to march 
oat with ^their arms and baggage, leaving their cannon, 
^munition, and colours. For this instance of cowaidice, 
Fiennes ivas afler^rds tried by a court-martial, and con- 
demned to lose his head ; but the sentence was remitt^ 
by the general.'' 

Great complaints were made of violences exercised on 
the garrison, contrary to the capitulation. An apology 
was made by the royalists, as if these were a retaliation for 
rame violences committed on their friends at the surren- 
der of lading. And under pretence of like retaliations, 
but leally froni the extreme animosity of the parties, were 
such irregularities continued during the whole course of 
the war.* 


Tlie loss sustained by the royalists, in the assault of 
Bristol, was considerable. Five hundred excellent sol- 
diers perished. Among those of condition, were Gmndi- 
&on, Sianning. TVevannion, and Moyle; Bellasis, Ashley, 
and Sir John Owen, were wounded : yet >Tas the success, 
upon •the whole, so considerable, as mightilv raised the 
TOurage of the one parly, and depressed that of the othw. 
ine King, to show that he 'wis not intoxicated with good 
fortune, nor aspired to u total victory over the parliament, 
published a manifesto, in which he renewed the protesfa- 
Uon, formerly taken, with great solemnity, at the head of 
his armv, and expressed his firm intention of making peace 
upon Hie re-establishment of the constitution. Having 
joined the camp at Bristoi, and sent Prince Maurice rrith 
a detacliment into Devonshire, he deliberated how to em- 
ploy the remaining forces in an enterprise of moment. 
Some proposed, and seemingly witli reason, to mareh di- 
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rcctly to London * tthrre cveiy ihinz was in ronfusion. 
wlirrt the army of the parliament was baffied, wnikMiHl, 
and disinasrd.'and whm, it was lio|icd, citlicr by an iu- 
surtretipn of the cilbens, bv vicloryj or by ircatv, a 
.s^ppcdy end might be put to ilio civil disorders. But this 
uiidrriaking, br reason of the great number and force of 
the Lonilmt militia, was thoiiglit hy many to be attended 
with considerahlc difficulties. Gfoucesirr, lying within 
twenty miles, presented an cosier, yet a wry important 
coiimicst. It WPS the only remaining gairison possessed 
by the narlinmcnt in those parts. Could that city be re- 
duced, the king held the whole course of the Severn under 
his comrnand : the rich and malcontent counties of the 
west, having lost all protection from their friends, might 
w forced to pay high contributions, as an atonement for 
their disaffection; an open communication could be pte- 
seiv^ between Wales and tlicse new conquests; and naif 
w the kingdom, being entirely freed from tlic enemy, and 
thus united into one firm body, might be employed in re- 
^nblishing the kin^s authority througliout the remainder. 
JnMe Burc the reasons for embracing Hint resolution; 

M it was ever esteemed, to die royal {•artyj' 

Ine governor of Gloucester was one sknof 
Massey a reldier of fortune, who, before be dwieMier. 
engaged with the parliament, had offered his service to the 
king ; and as he was free from the fumes of enthusiasm, 
by wliich most of the officers on tluit side were intoxi- 
®iteA he would lend an ear, it was presumed, to propo- 
sals for accommodation : but Massey was resolute to pre- 
serve an enUre fidelity to his masters; and tliough no 
enthusiast iiimself,hewcll knew how to employ to advan- 
tage that enthusiastic spirit so prevalent in his city and 
garrison. The summons to surrender nllow^ 
two hours for an answer ; but before tliat 
time expired, there appeared before the king two citizens, 
with lean, pale, sharp, and dismal visages : faces, so strange 
tiyconth, according to Lord Clarendon ; figures, so 
habited and accoutred, ns at once moved the most severe 
countenance to mirth, and the most cbeerfoi heart to sad- 
n^s: it seemed impossible tliat such messengers could 
bring less than a defiance. Tiie men, without any circum- 
stance of duty or good manners, in a pert, shrill, undis- 
mayed accent, said, that Hiey brought an answer iitim tlie 
godly city of Gloucester ; and extremely ready were they,, 
according to the historian, to give insolent and seditious 
replies to any question ; as if their business were chiefly, 
by provoking the king, to make him violate his own safl^ 
conduct. The answer from the city was in these words : 
“W^ the inhabitants, magistrates, officers, and soldiers, 
within the garrison of Gloucester, unto his niaiesty’s gra- 
cious message, return this humble answer : that we do 
keep this city, according to our ontlis and alleginiice, to 
and for the use of his m^csty, and his royal posterity ; 
and do accordingly conceive ourselves wholly bound to 
obey the commands of his majesty, signified Iw both 
Houses of parliament : and are resolved, by God’s Itolp, to 
keep this city accordingly.”* After these preliminaries, 
the siege was resolutely undertaken bv the army, and as 
resolutely sustained by die citizens and garrison. 

When intelligence of the siege of Gloucester arrived in 
London, the consternation among the inlinhitaiits was as 
great as if the enemy were already at their gates. The 
rapid progress of the royalists threatened the priiament 
with immediate'sulgection : the factions and discontents 
among themselves in the city, and throughout the neieh- 
bounng counties, prognosticated some dangerous division 
or insurrection. Those priiamentary leaders, it must be 
ownro, syho had introduced such mighty innovations in 
the English constitution, and who haa projected so roucli 
mmter, had not enpged in an enterprise which exce^cd 
their courage and capeity. Great vigour, from the bo- 
ginning, as well as wisdom, they had displayed in all their 
counsels; and a furious, headstrong body, broken loose 
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from the restraint of law, had hitherto been retained in 
subjection under their authority, and firmly united by zeal 
ancf passion, as by the most legal and established govern- 
ment. A small committee, on whom the two Houses de- 
volved their power, had directed all their military opera- 
tions, and had preserved a secrecy in deliberation, and a 
promptitude in execution, beyond what the king, notwith- 
standing the advantages possessed by a single leader, had 
ever been able to attain. Sensible that no jealousy was 
by their pai tisans entertained against them, they had on all 
occasions exerted an authority much more despotic than 
the royalists, even during the pressing exigencies of war, 
could with patience endure in their sovereign. Whoever 
incurred their displeasure, or was exposed to their suspi- 
cions, was committed to prison, and prosecuted under the 
notion of delinquency : after all the old jails were full, 
many new ones were erected ; and even the ships were 
crowded witli the rotalists, both gentry and clergy, who 
languished below decks, and perished in those unbealtliy 
confinements ; they imposed taxes, the heaviest, and of 
the most unusual nature, by an ordinance of the two 
Houses: they voted a commission for sequestrations; and 
they seized, wheiever they had power, the revenues of all 
the king’s party and knowing that themselves, and all 
their adheients, w'eie, by resisting the prince, exposed to 
the penalties of law, they resolved, by a severe administra- 
tion, to overcome these tenors, and to retain the people in 
obedience, by penalties of a more immediate execution. 
In the beginning of tins summer, a combination, formed 
against them in London, had obliged them to e.\ert the 
plenitude of their authoiity. 

Edmund Waller, the first refiner of English versification, 
was a member of the lower House ; a man of considerable 
fortune, and not more distingiiislied bv his poetical genius, 
than by his parliamentary talents, and by the politeness and 
elegance of liis manners. As full of keen satire and invec- 
tive in his eloquence, as of tenderness and panegyiicin his 
poetry, he caught the attention of his hearers, and exerted 
the utmost boldness in blaming those violent counsels, by 
which the Commons were governed. Finding all oppo- 
sition within doors to be fruitless, he endeavoured to form 
a party without, which might oblige the parliament to ac- 
cept of reasonable conditions, and restore peace to the 
nation. The charms of his conversation, joined to his 
character for courage and integrity, had procured him the 
entire confidence of No thumberland, Conway, and every 
eminent person of either sex who resided in London. 
They opened their breasts to him without reserve, and ex- 
presserl their disapprobation of the furious measures jnir- 
sued by the Commons, and their wishes that some expedi- 
ent could be found for stopping so impetuous a career. 
Tomkins, Waller’s brother-in-law, and Chaloner, the inti- 
mate friend of Tomkins, had entertained like sentiments : 
and as the connexions of these two gentlemen lay chiefly 
in the city, they informed Waller, that the same abhorrence 
of war prevailed there, among all men of reason and mode- 
ration. Upon reflection it seemed not impracticable, that 
a combination might be formed between the Lords and 
citizens ; and, by mutual concert, the illegal taxes be re- 
fused, which the parliament, without the royal assent, im- 
posed on the people While this affair was m agitation, 
and lists were making of such as they conceived to be 
well affected to their design, a servant of Tomkins, who 
had overheard their discourse, immediately carried intelli- 
gence to Pym. Waller, Tomkins, and Chaloner were 
seized, and tried by a court-martial.'’ They were all three 
condemned, and the two latter executed on gibbets erected 
before their own doors. A covenant, as a test, was taken 
by the Lords and Commons, and imposed on their army, 
and on all who lived within their quarters. Besides le- 
solving to amend and reform their lives, the covenanters 
there vow, that they will never lay down their arms so 
long as the papists, now in open xvar against the parlia- 
ment, shall, oy force of arms, be protected from justice ; 
they express tneir abhorrence of the late conspiracy ; and 

H 'I he kinir rfltenvanls copied from this example ; but, as the far crealcr 
i>arl ot the nobility and landeti Ktntry were his InenUs, he reaped much 
Jess profit from this mtasure. 
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they promise to assist to the utmost the foices raised by 
both Houses, against the forces levied by tbe king.'* 
Waller, as soon as imprisoned, sensible of the great 
danger into which he had fallen, was so seized with the 
dread of death, that all his former spirit deserted him • 
and he confessed whatever he knew, xvithout spating his 
most intimate fiiends, without regard to the confidence 
reposed in him, without distinguishing between the negli- 
gence of familiar conversation, and the schemes of a regu- 
lar conspiracy. With the most profound dissimulation, 
be counterfeited such remorse of conscience, that his exe- 
cution was put off, out of mere Christian compassion, till 
he might recover the use of his understanding. He in- 
vited visits from the ruling clergy of all sects ; and xvliile 
he expressed his own penitence, be received their devout 
exhortations with humility and reverence, as conveying 
clearer conviction and information than in ins life he had 
ever before attained. Presents too, of which, as well as 
of flattery, these holy men were not insensible, were dis- 
tributed among them ; as a small retribution for their 
pmyers and ghostly counsel. And by all these artifices, 
more than from any regard to the beauty of Ins genius, of 
wliicli, during that time of furious cant and faction, small 
account would be made, be jirevailed so far as to have his 
life spared, and a fine ol ten thousand pounds accepted in 
heu of it 1 

The severity exercised against the conspiracy, or rather 
project, of Waller, increased the authority of the parlia- 
ment, and seemed to insure them against like attempts 
for the future. But by tbe progress of the king’s arms, 
the defeat of Sir William Waller, the taking of Bristol, 
the siege of Gloucester, a cry for peace was renewed, and 
with more violence than ever. Crowds of women, with 
a petition for that purpose, flocked about tbe House, and 
were so clamorous and importunate, that orders were 
given for dispersing them ; and some of the females were 
killed in the frav.^ Bedford, Holland, and Conway, had 
deserted the parliament, and had gone to Oxford ; Clare 
and Lovelace had followed tliem.i.' Northumberland liiid 
retired to bis country-seat : Essex himself showed extreme 
dissatisfaction, and exhorted the jiarliament to make 
peace.'’ The upper House sent down terms of accommo- 
dation more moclerate than had hitherto heen insisted on. 
It even passed, by a majority among tbe Commons, that 
these proposals should be transmitted to tlie king. The 
zealots took tbe alarm. A petition against peace was 
framed in the city, and presented bv Pennington, the 
factious mayor. Multitudes attended 1iim, and renewed 
all the former menaces against the moderate party.' Thq 
pulpits thundered, and rumours were spread of twenty 
thousand Irish, who had landed, and were to cut the 
throat of every protestaiit.*' Tlie majority xvas again 
turned to the other side ; and all thoughts of pacification 
being dropped, every preparation was made for resistance, 
and for the immediate relief of Gloucester, on winch tbe 
parliament was sensible all their hopes of success in the 
war did so much depend. 

Massey, resolute to make a vigorous defence, and 
having under bis command a city and garrison ambitious 
of the crown of martyrdom, had hitherto maintained the 
siege with courage and abilities, and had much retarded 
the advances of the king’s army. By continual sallies he 
infested them in their trenches, and gained sudden advan- 
tages over them ; by disputing every inch of ground, he 
repressed the vigour and alacrity of their courage, elated 
by former successes. Ills garrison, however, was reduced 
to the last extremity ; and he failed not, Irom time to 
time, to inform the pailiament, that, unless speedily re- 
lieved, lie should he necessitated, from the extreme want 
of provisions and ammunition, to open his gates to the 
enemy. 

The parliament, in order to repair their broken condi- 
tion, and put themselves in a posture of defence, now 
exerted to the utmost their ])ower and authority. They 
voted that an army should be levied under Sir William 
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Waller, whom, notwithstanding his misfortunes, they 
loaded with ptraordmary caresses. Having associated in 

Nnlu.“ « m n " He'-tfo'-d, Essex, Cambridge, 

mrlolk, bunolk, Lincoln, and Huntingdon, they gave the 
isarl ot iUanchester a commission to be general of tlie 
association, and appointed an army to be levied under Ins 
command. But, above all, they were intent that Esse.\’s 
army, on which their whole fortune depended, should be 
put m a condition of marching against the king. They 
excited afresh their preachers to fuiiotis declamations 
against the royal cause. They even employed the expc 
dieiit of picssing, though abolished by a' late law, foi 
yviiich lliey had stiemioiisly contendecl 1 And they en- 
gaged the city to send four regiments of its militia to the 
relief of Gloucestei. All shops, meainvliile, yverc ordered 
to be shut; and every iii.in expected, yvith the utmost 
anxiety, the e\'eut of that important onterprise.n 

Essex, carrying yvith him a well-appointed army of 
14,000 men, took the load of Bedfoid and Leicester; 
and though inferior in cavalry, yet by the mere force of 
conduct and discipline, ho passed over those open cham- 
paign countries, and defended himself from the enemy’s 
horse, yvho had advanced to meet him, and yvho infested 
him during his yyhole march. As he approached to Glou- 
cester, the king yy^as obliged to raise the siege, and open 
the yvay for Essex to enter that citv. The necessities of 
the garrison were extreme. One barrel of powder yvas 
their whole stock of ammunition remaining; and their 
other provisions yvero in the same proportion. Essex had 
brought yy-ith him military stoies ; and the neighbourmn- 
country abundantly supplied him with victuals of every 
kind. The inhabitants had caiefullv concealed all pro- 
visions from the king’s army, and prkending to be quite 
exhausted, had reserved their stores for that cause yvhich 
they so much favoured." 

Ihe chief difficulty still lemained. Essex dreaded a 
battle yvith the king’s army, on account of its great supe- 
riority in cavalry ; and he resobed to letuin, if possible 
w’lthout running that hazard lie 1 iv five days at Tewkes- 
bury, yvhich was his fiist stage aftei leaving Gloucester- 
and he feigned, by some prepnr.itions, to point toyvardj 
\\orcester. By a forced inarch during the ni<du, he 
reached C irencester, and okt.iined the double advantage 
of passing unmolested an open country, and of surprisiim 
a convoy of piovisions winch lav in that town." \\Sthout 
delay he proceeded toyvards ’ London ; but when he 
reached Newlniiy, he was surprised to find that the km--- 
by hasty mai dies, had arrived before him, and yvas already’ 
possessed of the place. ■' 

cfliliSept r- action yvas noyv unavoidable; and 
Bdtiie ot Essex prepared for it yvith presence of mind 
.1 ’IT' 1 "01 "’'Ibout military conduct. On both’ 

Sides the battle yvas fought with desperate valour and a 
bv bravery. Essex’s horse weie several times broken 
rT ‘ but his infantry maintained themselves m 

oonT 1 ™^’ ’ giving a continued fire, they iire- 

fr, r,r '^I'Port. and those gallant troops of gen- 

Th’p m.hi"‘^ 'r‘T'’ was chiefly composed. 

Ihe militia of London especially, though utterly unac- 
quainted yy-ith action, though drayvii but a feyv days be- 
ffirmfliT/ oidmary occupations, yet having lharned 
all mihtaiy exercises, and being animated with uncon- 
quer.able zeal for the cause in yvhich they weie enga-md 
equalled, on this occasion, what could be expected from’ 

vUlX 'V?re engaged 

the utmost ardour, ni<;ht put an end to tlie action 
and left the victory undecided' Next morning S 

put in sorne disorder by an incursion of the king’s horse, 
e reached London in safety, and received applause fo^ 
his conduct and success in the yyhole enterprise. The 
king folloyved him on his march ; and having taken pos- 
session of Reading, after the earl left it, he there established 
a garrison; and straitened, by that means, London, and 
the quarters of the enemy.e 

In the battle of NeyvEury, on the part of the kin<q be- 
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sides the Earls of Sunderland and Carnarvon, tyvo noble- 
men of piomising hopes, yvas unfortunately slain, to the 
regret of every lover of ingenuity and viitue throughout 
the kingdom, Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland, secretary 
of state. Before assembling the piesent parliament, this 
man, devoted to the pursuits of learning, and to the 
society of all the polite and elegant, had enjoyed himself m 
every [ileasure, yvhich a fine genius, a generous disposition, 
and ail opulent foitune could aflbrd. Called into public 
life, he stood foremost in all attacks on the high preroga- 
tives of the croyvn; and displayed that masculine elo- 
quence, and undaunted love of liberty, yvhich, from his 
intimate acquaintance yyith the sublime spirits of antiquity 
b® j V imbibed. When civil convulsions pro^ 

ceeded to e.xtremities, and it became requisite for him to 
cliTOse his side; he tempered the ardour of his zeal, and 
embraced the defence ot those limited poyvers yvhich re- 
inamed to monarchy , and yvhich he deemed necessary for 
tnesuppoit of the English constitution. Still anxious, how- 
ever, tor his country, he seems to have dreaded the too 
prosperous success of his oyvn party, as much as of the 
enemy ; and, among his intimate friends, often, after a 
deep silence and frequent sighs, he would, yvith a sad 
accent, reiterate the yvoid. Peace. In excuse for the too 
lee exposing of his person, yvhich seemed unsuitable in a 
secretary of state, he alleged, that it became him to be 
more active than other men in all hazardous enterprises, 
lest his impatience for peace might bear the imputation of 
coyvaidice or pusillanimity. From the commencement of 
' 1 ^ T'j’ null™' cheerfulness and vivacity became 
Clouded ; and even his usual attention to dress, required 
uy his birth and station, gave yvay to a negligence yvhich 

rTh!n?Ti' j P" morning of the battle in 

"hicli he fell, he had shoy\m some care of adorning his 
person ; and gave for a reason, that the enemy should not 
find Ins body m any slovenly, indecent situation. “ I am 
'veary, subjoined he, “ of the times, and foresee much 
misery to my country; but believe, that I shall be out ot 
It ere night. 4 This excellent person was but thirtv-four 
years of age yvhen a period yvas thus put to his life. ’ 

Ihe loss sustained on both sides in the battle of Neyy- 
iniry, and the advanced season, obliged the armies to retire 
into winter quarters. 

^ 111 the north, during the summer, the great acn.mi in n,. 

interest and popularity of the Earl, now norih “ 
created Marqiti=, of Neyvcastle, had raised a considerable 
torce lor the kinw; and jiieat hopes of success were enter- 
tamed from that quarter. There appeared however, in 
opposition to him, tw-o men, on whom the event of the 
yvar finally depended, and yvho began about this time to 
be remarked for their valour and military conduct ’These 
weie Sir Thomas Fairfax, son of the lord of that name, 
and Oliver Cromwell. The former gained a considerable 
adyantage at Yakefield" over a detachment of royalists 
and took General Goring prisoner; the latter obtained a 
victory at Gamsborow® over a party commanded by the 
pliant Cavendish, who perished in the action. But both 
these defeats of the rovalists yvere more than sufficientlv 
compensated by the total rout of Lord Fairfax at Atherton 
moor,' and the disperson of his army. After this victory, 
Newcastle, with an army of 15,000 men, sat down before 

JJull. Hotli.im yvas no longer governor of this place. That 
gentleman and his son, partly from a jealousy entertained 
'■epe’?t'ns of their engagements 
.^ainst the kinc:, had entered into a correspondence with 
Netycastle, and had expressed an intention of delivering 
Hull into Ins hands. But their conspiracy being detected 
lliev yvere arrested and sent prisoners to London ; yy-here’ 
yy-ithout any regard to their former services, they fell, both 
of ihem, victims to the seventy of the parliament." 

INeyycastle, having carried bn the attack of Hull for 
some time, was beat off by a sally of the garrison,"' and 
suffered so much, that he thought jiroper to raise the siere. 
About the same time, Manchester, yvlio advanced from 
the eastern associated counties, having joined Cromwell 
and young l-airfax, obtained a considerable victory over 
the royalists at Horncastle; yvhere the tyvo officers last 
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mentioned gained renown by their conduct and gallantry. 
And though fortune had thus balanced her favours, the 
King’s party still remained much superior in those parts of 
England; and had it not been for the garrison of Hull, 
which kept Yorkshire in awe, a conjunction of the north- 
ern forces with the army in the south might have been 
made, and bad probably enabled the king, instead of 
entering on the unfortunate, perhaps imprudent, enterjirise 
of Gloucester, to march directly to London, and put an 
end to the war.'' 

While the military enterprises were carried on with 
vigour in England, and the event became every day more 
doubtful, both parties cast their eye towards the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, and sought assistance for the finishing 
of that enteiprise, in which their own forces experienced 
such furious opposition. The parliament had recourse to 
Scotland ; the King to Ireland. 

When the Scottish covenanters obtained that end, for 
which they so earnestly contended, the establishment of 
presbyterian discipline in their own country, they were not 
satisfied, but indulged still an ardent passion for propa- 
gating, by all methods, that mode of religion in the 
neighbouring kingdoms. Having flattered themselves in 
the fervour of their zeal, that, by supernatuial assistances, 
they should be enabled to carry their truimpliant covenant 
to the gates of Rome itself, it behoved them first to render 
it prevalent in England, which already showed so great a 
disposition to receive it. Even in the articles of pacifica- 
tion, they expressed a desire of uniformity in worship with 
England; and the king, emjiloying general expressions, 
had approved of this inclination, as pious and laudable. 
No sooner was there an appearance of a rupture, than the 
English parliament, in order to allure that nation into a 
close confederacy, openly declared their wishes of ecclesi- 
astical reformation, and of imitating the example of their 
northern brethren.! When war was actually commenced, 
the same artifices were used ; and the Scots beheld, with 
the utmost impatience, a scene of action, of which they 
could not deem themselves indifferent spectators. Shoultl 
the king, they said, be able, by force of arms, to jirevatl 
over the parliament of England, and re-establish his 
authority in that powerful kingdom, be will undoubtedly 
retract all those concessions, which, with so many circum- 
stances of violence and indignity, the Scots have extorted 
from him. Besides a sense of his own interest, and a 
regard to royal power, which has been entirely annihilated 
in this country; his very passion for prelacy and for re- 
ligious ceremonies must lead him to invade a church 
which he has ever been taught to regard as antichristian 
and unlawful. Let us but consider who the persons are 
that compose the factions now so fuiiously engaged in 
arms. Does not the parliament consist of those very men 
who have ever opposed all war with Scotland, who have 
punished the autnors of our oppressions, who have ob- 
tained us the redress of every grievance, and who, with 
many honourable expressions, have conferred on us an 
ample reward for our brotherly assistance? And is not 
the court full of papists, prelates, malignanls ; all of them 
zealous enemies to our religious model, and resolute to 
sacrifice their lives for their idolatrous establishments? 
Not to mention our own necessary security; can we better 
express our gratitude to Heaven for that pure light with 
which we are, above all nations, so eminently distinguish- 
ed, than by conveying the same divine knowledge to our 
unhappy neighbours, who are wading throueh a sea of 
blood in order to attain it ? These were, in Scotland, the 
topics of every conversation : with these doctrines the 
pulpits echoed : and the famous curse of Meroz, that curse 
so solemnly denounced and reiterated against neutrality 
and moderation, resounded from all quarters.^ 

X Waniick, p. efil. XValker, p. C7a. 
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help of tlie Jjord against tJie nnyhiy. Judges, chap. v. \er. 
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b In a letter of tfie kinsr to the queen, preserved in tlie British Museum, 
and published by Mrs. Macaulay, col iv. p. .JCO. he says, that nnhss re- 
Jiuinn Was preserceil, the militia (being not, as m irame, a tormed 
powerful streniith) would be of little use to the trown; and that it the 
pulpjts ha<l not ohediencc, which wouUl never be if Presbyterian goveni- 
ment was absolutely established, the king woiihl have but small comfort 
ot the inilitia. Ihis reasoning shows (lie king’s good seiisc,and provts 


The pailiament of England had evei invited the Scots 
from the commencement of the civil dissensions, to inter- 
pose their mediation, which, they knew, would be so little 
favourable to the king: and the king, foi that very reason 
had ever endeavoured, with the least ofiensive expiessions’ 
to decline it.-‘ Early this spring, tlie Earl of Loudon, the 
chancellor, with other commissioneis, and attended bv 
Henderson, a popular and intriguing preacher, was sent to 
the King at Oxford, and renewed the offer of mediation ■ 
but with the same success as befoie. The commissioners 
were also empowered to press the king on the article of 
religion, and to recommend to him the Scottish model of 
ecclesiastic worship and discipline. Tins was touchino- 
Charles in a very tender point : his honour, his conscience, 
as vvell as bis interest, he believed to be intimately con- 
cerned in supporting prelacy and the liturgy .t He begged 
the commissioners, therefore, to remain satisfied witli "the 
concessions which he had made to Scotland ; and, having 
modelled their own church according to their own princi- 
ples, to leave their neighbour.s in the like liberty, and not 
to intermeddle with affairs of which they could not be 
supposed competent judges.' 

The divines of Oxford, secure, as they imagined, of a 
victory, by means of their authorities from church history, 
their quotations from the fathers, and their spiritual argu- 
ments, desired a conference with Henderson, and under- 
took, by dint of reasoning, to convert that great apostle of 
the north : but Henderson, who had ever regarded as im- 
pious, the least doubt with regard to his own principles, 
and who knew of a much better way to reduce opponents 
than by employing any theological topics, absolutely re- 
fused all disputation or controveisy. The English divines 
went away full of admiration at the blind assurance and 
bigoted prejudices of the man : he, on his pait, was moveil 
with equal wonder at their obstinate attachment to such 
palpable errors and delusions. 

By the concessions which the king had granted to Scot- 
land, It became necessary for him to summon a parliament 
once 111 three years; and in June of the subsequent vear, 
was fi.xed the period for the meeting of that assembly. 
Before that time elapsed, Charles flattered liimself that he 
should be able, by some decisive advantage, to reduce the 
English parliament to a reasonable submission, and might 
then expect, with security, the meeting of a Scottish par- 
liament. Though eainesily solicited by Loudon to sum- 
mon presently that great council of the nation, he abso- 
lutely refused to give authority to men who had already 
excited such dangerous commotions, and who showed 
still tlie same disposition to resist and invade his authority. 
The commissioners, therefore, not being able to prevail m 
any of their demands, desired the king’s passport for 
London, wheie they purposed to confer with the English 
parliament;'' and being likewise denied this request, they 
returned with extreme dissatisfaction to Edinburgh. 

The office of conservators of the peace was newly erected 
in Scotland, m order to maintain the confederacy between 
the two kingdoms ; and these, instigated by the clergy, 
were resolved, since they could not obtain the king’s con- 
sent, to summon, in his name, but by their own antlioritv, 
a convention of states ; and to bereave tlieir sovereign of 
tins article, the only one which remained of bis prerogative. 
Under colour of providing for national peace, erdangered 
by the neigliboiirbood of English armies, was a convention 
called ;' an assembly which, though it meets with less so- 
lemnity, has the same authority as a parliament, m raising 
money and levying forces. Hamilton, and Ins brother the 
Earl of Laneric, who had been sent into Scotland in order 
to oppose these measures, wanted either authority or sin- 
cerity; and passively yielded to the torrent. The general 
assembly of the church met at the same time with the con- 

his attachment to tpisropac^', thonsh partly founded on relifrions 
print iplcs, was also, in Ins situation, derikett tiom the soundest vieus ot 
civil policy. In leality, it was easy tor the kinp to perceive, h> (lie neces- 
sary connexion between trifles anu important niatiiis. and hy tlie ron- 
nexion maintained at that tune between lehgion and politics, that when he 
was contcndinu for the surplice, he was in effect fiyhlin;: for his crown, 
anti even for his heatl. Tew of the popular part^' could peiceive this 
connexion: most of them were carried headlonir b> fanaticism , as miRlit 
he expected in the ijrnorant multitude. Tew even of the leaders seem to 
have more enlarged views, 
c Itnshworth, vol. vi. p. C62. 

(I Ibid. \o]. VI. {). 400. 
c 22<i of June. 
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vention and exercising an authority almost absolute over 

PO>‘t'“l consideration 

^ mu tl'eological zeal and prejudices. 

Parliament was, at that time, fallen into 
great distress, by the progress of the royal arms ; and tliov 
gladly sent to Edinburgli commissioners, ^\llh ample 
powers, to treat of a nearer union and confederacy with tlie 
Scottish nation The persons employed weie the Earl of 
Rutland, Sir Yilliam Aimyne, Sir Henry Vane the 

”<=''0’ Harley, atten.led 
y Marshal and Nje, two clergymen of signal nuthoiity.* 
In tins negociation, the man cliiellv trusted was Vane 
who, in eloquence, addicss, capacity,' as well as in art and 
uissimulation, was not surpassed by .iiiy one, even during 
that age, so famous for active talents. ‘By his persuasion 
Solemn league "''>5 fiaiiicd at I'.dinhnrgh that solemn' 
anucoicnant. i,r.voi)E ANn COVENANT, which eHilCod’ ail 
former protestations and vows taken lu both kingdoms- 
and long maintained its credit and authority. In this 
covenant, the subscribers, besides engaging mutually to 
defend each other against all opiionents, bound themselves 
to endeavour, without respect of persons, the extirpation of 
popery and prelacy, superstition, heiesy, schism, and pro 
taneness; to maintain the rights and pm ileges of parlia- 
ments, together with the Icing’s authority ; and to discover 
and bring to justice all incendiaries and maltgnants.e 
I he subscribers of the covenant vowed also to preserve 
the reformed religion established in the church of Scotland • 
but, b)' tlie artifice of Vano, no declaration more explicit 
was made with regard to England and Ireland, than that 
these kingdoms should be reformed, according to the word 
of God, and the example of the purest churches. The 
Scottish zealots, when prelacy was abjured, deemed this 
expression quite free from ainbiguity, and regarded their 
own model as the only one which 'corresponded, m any 
deOTce, to such a descriiuion : but that able politician 
had other views, .and while he cmplotod Ins great talents 
m overreaching the presbyteriaiis, and secretU l.amdied at 
their simplicity, he had blindly devoted himsclf'to the 
syxtetiis still more absurd and more dan- 

In tlie English parliament there remained some mem- 
bers, who, though they had been induced, either In priwatc 
ambition, or by zeal for civil liboitv, to concur w.'th ,he 
maionty, still retained .an attachment to the hierarchy and 
to the ancient modes of worship. But, m the present daii- 
gei which threatened their cause, all scruples were laid 
aside ; and the covenant, by whose me, ms alone they could 
exjiect to obtain so considerable a reinfoicemcnt as'the ac- 
cession of the Scottish nation, was received withoiil oppo- 
se m 17 . T I'arhament, therefore, having first 

It „ S''h''Cribed it themselves, oidcred it to be re- 
ceived by all who lived under their aiithoniv. 

.1 ' '® among the Scots, that thev 

Sii 1 an mstruments of extending their mode bf 

the nn V ‘hilt profound darkness m which 

the neighbouring nations were involved. The general as- 
somblv app auded this glorious mutation of the pietv d'is 
played by their .mcestors, who, they s ud, ui tl'iLTlfe^^^^^ 
applications, during the reign of Elizabeth had cndci 

the use of the surplice, tippet, and cornercap '• The com 
vention too, m the height of their ze.il, Sed cverv o, e 

tmn'yTn*°l * ‘">dcr the peiialtv of eon'fisca- 

tion , beside what further punishment it should ple.ise the 
Lnsuing p.uli,imeiit to inflict on the icfusers as enemies m 
God, to the king, and to the kingdom. And beme deter 

mined that the svyord should carry conviction m all re- 
fractory minds, they prep.ircd thomsehes, with -re.it 
Annmy orihc Vigilance and activity, for their military en- 
Scan, terpriscs. By moans of a hundred thousand 
pounds, which they received fiom England ; by the hopes 

fn'F°n'’Y ‘I'lin-tcrs; not to men'tion men’s 

f.ivourable disposition towards the cause ; thev soon com 
pleted their levies. And, having added t?thmr Xr 
forces the troops which they had rccalleil from hehlnd' 
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I they were ready, about the end of the year, to enter Eim- 
land, under the command of their old general, the Earl of 
Eeven, with an army of above twenty thousand men.' 

1 he king, foreseeing this tempest' which was gatherin'" 
upon him, endeavoured to secure himself by every expe- 
dient; and he cast his eye tow.ards Ireland, in hoMs that 
tins kingdom, from which his cause had already received 
so much prejudice, might at length contribute somewhat 
towards his protection and security. 

After the commencement of the Irish in- 
surrection, the English parliament, though ‘‘■''‘“''i- 
tiiey undertook the suppression of it, had ever been too 
much engaged, either in military projects, or expeditions 
at home, to take any effectual step towards finishing that 
enterprise. Ihey had entered, indeed, into a contoct with 
Inf.. I 1 an army of ten thousand men 

'".order to engage that nation in this 
n " promise of pay, they agieed 

o put C.arricfergiis into their hands, and to invest their 
general with an authority quite independent of the Eng- 

allowed to lemain, were useful, by diverting the force of 
rem.-imi' I’ro‘oo“ob' m the north the small 
wH tim Q .’f- ■ P'o";?''®; But, except this contract 

,-1 ® >- coltish nation, all the other measures of the 

endPir",! i®" L ®'’‘° absolutely insignificant, or 

Irehml n’’ Pfojudice of the protestant cause in 
<;tin -m/N* ■ t violent persecution, and 

still -more violent menaces against priests and papists, they 
confirmed the Irish catholics in their rebellion, and cu^ 
off all hopes of indulgence and toleration. Bv disposing 
beforehand o all the Irish forfeitures to subscriber or 
adventurers, they rendered all men of property desperate 
and seemed to threaten a total extirpation^of the Matives> 
And while they thus infused zeal and animosity into the 
sMnlfnV, ''’.-IS pursued whieli could tend to 

last exiremHi^^^^ protestants, now reduced to the 

So great IS the ascendant which, from a long course of 
uccepes, the English has acquired over the Insl^natfon 
that though the latter, when they receive military discipline 
. moiig foreigners, are not surpassed by any troops, they 
had never, m tlmir own country, been able' to in, ike any 
vigorous ellort for the defence or recovery of their libei- 
the English imdcrLord More, 

.Id, tliongh under great disadv.aiitages of sitii,.tioii and 

o n lbb: ‘■‘•■“"■"efl "I triumph 

to iJuliliii. 'liie rebels raised the siege of Tredah af er 

an obstin.ate defence made by the garrison.l Ormond had 
obtained two complete victories at Kilrush and Ross ; and 

blockaded in difierent parts of the kingdom.™ But not- 
withstanding these successes, even the most common ne- 
cess.arics of life were wanting to the victorious armies, 
llic Irish, m their wild rage against the British planters 
had aid waste the whole kingdom, and were themselves 
tot.illy unfit, from their habitual sloth and ignorance to 
raise any convenience of human life. During the course 
of SIX mouths no supplies had come from England, except 
the fourth part of one small vessel’s lading. Dublin to 
save Itself from starving, had been obliged to send the 
greater part of its inhabitants to England.' The army had 
little ammunition, scarcely exceeding forty barrels of gun- 
powder; not even shoes or clothes ;' and for want of food 
the soldiers had been obliged to eat their own horses 
And though the distress of the Irish was not much in- 
ferior, besides that they were more hardened a-"ainst 
such extiemities, it vvas but a melancholy reflection that 
die two nations, while they continued their fuiious ani- 

m". M I ‘lesolate that fertile island, which 

III, It serve to the subsistence and happiness of both 
Hie justices and council of Ireland had been einrarred 
chiefly bv the interest and authority of Ormond, to 7.111 

T If., on the king. Parsons, Temple 

Loftus, and Meredith, who favoured the opposite party’ 


CiK) i>nun,l"! Comn„.ait'in H ''Y'' "I'’''’ "'i' subvcribed 

I » luster lor tKK) substn Mrs ot IjO, in Munskr for -150, m 

ni lbnl i» ' ilush \ol. M. p. 5o<}. 

’ ’ n I bill, p 555. 
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had been removed ; and Charles had supplied their place 
by others better affected to his service. A committee of 
tlie linglish House of Commons, which had been sent 
over to Ireland, in order to conduct the affairs of that 
kingdom, had been excluded the council, in obedience 
to orders transmitted from the king." And these were 
reasons sufficient, besides the great difficulties under 
which they themselves laboured, why the parliament was 
unwilling to send supplies to an army, which, though 
engaged in a cause much favoured by them, svas com- 
manded by their declared enemies. Tliey even intercepted 
some small succours sent thither by the king. 

The kina, as he had neither money, arms, ammunition, 
nor provisions, to spare from his own urgent wants, re- 
solved to embrace an expedient, which might at once 
lelieve tlie necessities of the Irish protestants, and eontri- 
bute to the advancement of his affairs in England. A 
truce with the rebels, he thought, would enable his sub- 
jects in Ireland to provide foi their own support, and 
would procure him tne assistance of the army against tlie 
English parliament. But as a treaty wnth a people, so 
odious for their barbarities, and still more for their leligion, 
might be represented in invidious colours, and renew all 
those calumnies with which he liad been loaded ; it was 
necessary to proceed with great caution in conducting that 
measure. A remonstrance from the army was made to 
the Irish council, representing their intolerable necessities, 
and craving permission to leave the kingdom : and if that 
were refused, IVe must have recourse, they said, to that 
Jirst and primary law, with udiich God has endowed all 
men ; we mean the laiu of nature, which U aches etcry eria- 
fure to p?'esei-vc itself^ iMemorials both to the king and 
parlianient were transmitted by the justices and council, 
in which their wants and dangers are strongly set forth ;'i 
and though the general expressions in these memorials 
might perhaps be suspected of exaggeration, yet from the 
particular facts mentioned, from the confession of the 
English parliament itself, ■■ and from the very nature of 
things, it is apparent that the Irish protestants were re- 
duced to great extremities and it became prudent in the 
king, if not absolutely necessary, to embrace some expe- 
dient, which might secure them', for a time, from the ruin 
and misery with which they were threatened. 

Accordingly, the king gave orders' to Ormond and 
the justices to conclude, for a year, a cessation of arms 
with the council of Kilkenny, by whom the Irish were 
governed, and to leave both sides in possession of their 
present advantages. The parliament, whose business it 
lyas to find fault with every measure adopted by the oppo- 
site party, and who would not lose so fair an opportunity 
of reproaching the king with his favour to the Irish pa- 
pists, exclaimed loudly against this cessation. Among 
other reasons, they insisted upon the divine vengeance, 
which England might justly dread, for tolerating anti- 
christian idolatry, on pretence of civil contracts and poli- 
tical agreements." Religion, though every day employed 
as the engine of their own ambitious purjioses, was sup- 
posed too sacred to be yielded up to the temporal inter- 
ests or safety of kingdoms. 

After the cessation, there was little necessity, as well as 
no means, of subsisting the army in Ireland. The king 
ordered Ormond, who was entirely devoted to him, to 
send over considerable bodies of it to England. Most of 
thenr continued in his service ; but a small part, having 
imbibed in Ireland a strong animosity against the catho- 
lics, and hearing the king’s party univeisally reproached 
with popery, soon after deserted to the parliament. 

Some Irish catholics came over with these troops, and 
joined the royal army, where they continued the same 
cruelties and disorders to which they had been accus- 
tomed."' The parliament voted that no quarter, in any ac- 
tion, should ever be given them : but Prince Rupert, by 
making some reprisals, soon repressed this iiihumanity.’‘ 


o Hush 'ol. \i. n. 530. f Inrendon, \f)l. iii. p. 107. 
p l{iis!iwoilh, \ol. \ 1. p. 537. 

Idem, ibid. p. 5315. 
r l«Um, ibid. p. 5H». 

s ^cp ftirtliei, C.irtp’s Ormnnd, vnl. m. Ko, 113. 1C7, 1C8, J2‘J 131, llfi. 
iti. 141. 1411 158, 159 All these papers put it past doubt, that (he necessi- 
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The king had hitherto, during the course 
of the war, obtained many advantages over 
the parliament, and had raised himself from that low con - 
dition into which be had at first fallen, to be nearly upon 
an equal footing with his adversaries. Yorkshire, and all 
the northern counties, were reduced by the Marquis of 
Newcastle ; and, excepting Hull, the parliament was 
master of no garrison in these quarters. In the west, 
Plymouth alone, having been in vain besieged by Prince 
Maurice, resisted the king’s authority : and had it not 
been for the disappointment in the enterprise of Glouces- 
ter, the royal garrisons had reached, without interruption, 
from one end of the kingdom to the other ; and had occu- 
pied a greater extent of ground than those of the parlia- 
ment. Many of tlie royalists flattered tliemselves that the 
same vigorous spirit which had elevated them to the pre- 
sent height of power, would still favour their progress, 
and obtain them a final victory over their enemies : but 
those who judged more soundly observed, that besides the 
accession of the whole Scottish nation to the side of the 
parliament, the very principle on which the royal successes 
Iiad been founded uas every day acquired, more and 
more, by the opposite party. The king’s troops, full of 
gentry and nobilitv, had exerted a valour superior to their 
enemies, and had 'liitherio been successful in almost every 
rencounter : but, in proportion as the whole nation became 
warlike by the continuance of civil discords, this advan- 
tage was more ei]ually shared ; and superior numbers, it 
w’as ex()ecind, must at length obtain the victory. The 
king’s troops also, ill paid, and destitute of every neces- 
sary, could not possibly be retained in equal discipline 
with the parliamentary forces, to wliom all supplies were 
furnished from unexhausted stores and treasures “ Tlie 
severity of manners, so much affected by tliese zealous 
religionists, assisted their military institutions ; and the 
rigid inflexibility of character by which the austere re- 
formers of church and state were distinguished, enabled 
the parliamentary chiefs to restrain their soldiers within 
stricter rules and more exact order. And while the king’s 
officers indulged themselves even in greater licences than 
those to which, during times of peace, they had been ac- 
customed, they were apt, both to neglect their military 
duty, and to set a pernicious example of disorder to the 
soldiers under their command. 

At the commencement of the civil war all Englishmen, 
who served abroad, were invited over, and treated with 
extraordinary respect : and most of them, being descended 
of good families, and, by reason of their absence, unac- 
quainted with the new principles which depressed the 
dignity of the ciown, liad enlisted under the royal stand- 
ard. But it is observable that, though tlie military pro- 
fession requires great genius and long experience in the 
princijial commanders, all its subordinate duties may be 
discharged by ordinary talents, and from supeificial [irac- 
tice. Citizens and country gentlemen soon oecame excel- 
lent officers, and the generals of greatest fame and capacity 
happened, all of them, to spring up on the side of tlie par- 
liament. The courtiers and great nobility, m the other 
party, checked the growth of any extraordinary genius 
among the subordinate officers ; and every man there, as 
in a regular established government, was confined to the 
station in wliich his birth had placed him. 

Tlie king, that lie might make preparations, during 
winter, for the ensuing campaign, summoned to Oxford 
all the members of either House, who adhered to his inter- 
ests ; and endeavoured to avail himself of the name of 
parliament, so passionately cherished by the English na- 
tion.'* The House of Peers was pretty full ; and besides 


lies of the Fnclish arrn> in Inlanfl were extreme. See further, Tlush. vol. 
VI p. 5J7. Mcid Dti'idale, p. 853, B54. 
t 7th .September. See Rush. %ol vi. p. 537 544.547. 

U Idem, ihid. p. 557. 
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the nobility employed in different parts of the kincdom, it 
contained twice as many members as commonly voted at 
Westminster. The House of Commons consisted of about 
140 ; winch amounted not to above half of the other House 
of Commons.' 

So extiemely li"ht had fjovernment hitherto Iain upon 
the people, that the very name of ercisc was unknown to 
them ; and amom; other evils arisiii" from these domestic 
wars, was the intioduction of that impost into Lneland. 
Tlio parliament at Westmmster bavin? voted an excise on 
beer, wine, and other eommolitics; those at Oxford imi- 
tated the example, and rouferred that levcnue on the kiii". 
And, in order to enable him the better to iccriiit his army, 
they granted him the sum of 100,000 pounds, to be levied 
by wav of loan upon the subject. The kin? circulated 
privv seals, countcisi?ned bv the speakers of both Houses, 
leqiiirin? the loan of p.iitieular sums from such persons as 
lived within his quarters.'’ Neither party had as yet ?ot 
above the pedantry of reproaclnn? their antagonists with 
these illeeal measuics. 

The Westminster parliament passed a whimsical ordi- 
nance, cnmmandm? all the iiih.ibitants of London and the 
iiei!;hbourhood to ictrench a meal a week ; and to pay the 
value of it for t’lc support ot the public c.ause.' It is 
easily imagined, that provided the money were paid, they 
troubled themselves but little about t'le execution of their 
ordinance. 

Such was the kind’s situation, that, in order to restore 
peace to the nation, he had no occasion to demand any 
other terms than the restorm? of the laws and constitution ; 
the replarm? him in the same nzhts which had ever been 
enjoved by Ins predecessors ; and the rc-cst.d)lisliin?, on 
Us ancient basis, the whole fiamc of povernment, cimI as 
well as ecclesiastical. And, that he mi?ht facilitate an 
end seemin?lv so desirable, ho oti'ered to emplox means 
equally popular, an universal act of oblivion, and a tolera- 
tion or mdulpenco to tender consciences. Nothin?, there- 
fore, could contribute more to Ins interests than cveiy 
discourse of peace, atid every discussion of the conditions 
upon XX Inch that blessin? could be obtained. For this 
leason, he solicited a treaty on all occasions, and desired 
a conference and mutual examination of pretciiMons, ox-en 
xxlion he entertained no lio|)es that any conclusion could 
possiblv result from it. 

Tor like reasons, the parliament prudently ax'oidcd, as 
much as possible, all tulxances towards no'pociation, and 
xvero cautious not to expose too casilv to censure those 
ln?li terms, xxliich their apprehensions or their ambition 
made them picviouslv demand of the kin? Tliou?h their 
partisans xveie blinded xxith the thickest xeil of reli?ious 
luejudices, they dieadcd to brin? their pieteiisions to the 
tesi, or lax them open before the xvliolc nation. In oppo- 
sition to the sarreil authority of the laxxs, to the venerable 
precedents of many a?es, the popular leaders xxcrc ashamed 
to plead notlini? hut fe.irs and jc.dousies, xxliich xxere not 
avowed bx the constitution, and for xvliich neither the 
personal diameter of Charles, so full of virtue, nor liis 
sit'iation, so deprixed of all independent authority, seemed 
to afford anx icasniiablc foundation. Griex-.ances xxdiich 
had been fully rediesscd ; powers, cither le?al or ille?al, 
xvinch lia'l bjen entirely renounced ; it seemed unpopular, 
and invidious, and unprateful, any further to insist on. 

The 1 in?, that ho mi?ht abate the unix’crsal x-cnoiation 
paid to the name of parliament, had issued a declaration, 
in xvhidi he set fortli all the tumults by xx-hich himself 
and his partisans in both Hou«es had been drix'Cii from 
London ; and he thence iiiferied, that the assembly at 
Westminster xvas no lon?er a fiee parliament, and till its 
liberty xverc restored, xx.is entitled to no authority. As 
this declaration xvas an obstacle to all treatv, some con- 
trixance seemed requisite, in order to elude it. 

A letter xv.is xxritton m the forepoiii? spriii?, to the Earl 
of Essex, and subscribed bv the prince, the Duke of 
York, and forty-three nohlemen.’' They tiieie exhort him 
to be an instrument of restorin'? peace, and to |)iomotc 
that happy end xvith those by xvhom he was employed. 

c Kusli vol. M. p, 5^0. r»74, 575. d lhnl, p. 5 >0. 
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Essex, though much disgusted with the parliament, though 
apprehensive of the extremities to xvliich they xvere driving, 
though desirous of any reasonable accommodation ; yet 
xvas still more resolute to preserve an honourable fidelity 
to the tiust reposed m him. He replied, that as the paper 
sent him neither contained any nddiess to the txvo Houses 
of parliament, nor any acknoxxledgment of their authority, 
ho could not communicate it to them. Like proposals 
had been reiterated by the king, during the ensuing cam- 
jiaigii, and still met xvitli a like ansxx’er from Essex.? 

In order to make a nexv trial for a treaU’, the king, this 
sprin?, sent another letter, directed to the Lords and Com- 
mons of parliament assembled at Westminster : but as he 
also mentioned, in the letter, tlie Lords and Commons of 
parliament asseinhlcd at Oxford, and declared that his 
scope and intention xx-as to make prox'ision that all the 
members of both Houses might securely meet in a full 
and free assembly ; tlie parliament, perceiving the conclu- 
sion implied, reliised all treaty upon such terms.’’ And 
the king, xvho knexv xvhat small hopes there xvere of ac- 
commodation, xx oiild not abandon the pretensions xvliich 
he had assumed ; nor acknoxvledge the txvo Houses, more 
expressly, for a free parliament. 

This winter the fiimous Pym died ; a man as much 
hated by one party, as respected by the other. At London 
he xvas considereci ns the victim to national liberty, xx'ho 
had ahrid?ed his life by incessant labours for the interests 
of Ins country : ‘ at Oxford he xxas behex-ed to hax'e been 
struck xvith an uncommon disease, and to hax’e been con- 
sumed xvith vermin; as a maik of divine xengeance for 
his multiplied crimes and treasons. He had been so little 
studious of improving his pnx-ate fortune in those civil 
xx-ars of xvliich he had been one principal author, tliat the 
parliament thought themselves obliged, from ?ratitude, to 
))ay the debts xvhich he liad contracted.*- We noxv 
return to the military operations, which, during the xvinter, 
xx'cro carried on xvith vigour in several places, notxvith 
standing the seventy of the season. 

The forces hrou?ht from Iioland xx-ere landed at 
Moslyne, in North Wales ; and being put under the com- 
mand of Lord Biron, they besieged and took the castles of 
Haxx-ardcii, Bceston, Acton, and Deddingloii-housc.' No 
place in Chesliire, or the neighbourhood, noxv adhered to 
the parliament, except Nantxvich : and to this toxvn Biron 
laid siege during the depth of xvinter. Sir Thomas Fair- 
f.ix, alarmed at so eonsitler.ihle a pro?ross of the roxalists, 
assembled an army of 4000 men in Yorkshire, and, having 
joined Sir Y'llhani Brereton, xvas approaching to the camp 
of the enemv. Biron and his soldiers, elated xvith suc- 
cesses obtained in Ireland, had entertained the most pro- 
found contempt for the parlianicntarv forces ; a disposition 
xvhich, if confined to the army, maybe regarded as a ?ood 
lirc'a?o of victory ; hut, if it extend to the ?eneral, is the 
most ]irobahlc forerunner of a defeat. Fairfax suddenly- 
attacked the camp of the royalists. The 
sxx-elhng of the river, by a thaxv, divided one 
lart of the army from the other. That part exposed to 
-’an fax, being beaten from their post, retired into the 
eluirch of Acton, and xverc all taken prisoners : the other 
retreated xvith precipitation"' And thus xxas dissipated, 
or rendered useless, that body of foices xx-hich had been 
draxvn from Irelantl; and the parliamentary jiarty revix-ed 
III those iiorth-xxest comities ot E'lgland. 

The inxasioii from Scotland xvas attended invasion irom 
xvith consequences of nnich creator import- Scotland, 
anco. The Scots, having summoned in x-ain the toxvn of 
Noxx-castle, xvhich xx-as loitified by the vi?i- na, r t 
bailee of Sir Thomas Glenham, iiasscd the 
Tyne, and faced the hlarquis of Nexvcastle, xxho lay at 
Durham, xvith an army of 14,000 men." After some 
military operations, in xvhich that nohleiiian reduced the 
cnomv'to difficulties for forage and provisions, lie received 
intelligence of a ?reat disaster xxnicli had hef.illen his 
forces in Yorkshire. Colonel Bcllasis, xvlioni he had left 
xvith a ronsiderahlo body of troops, xx-as , 

totally routed at Selby, by Sir Thomas Fair- 
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fax, who had returned from Cl)e=hire w-ith his victorious 
(orces." Afraid of being enclosed between two aimies, 
Newcastle retreated ; and Leven having joined Lord Fair- 
fax, they sat down before York, to which the army of the 
royalists had retired. But as the parliamentary and Scot- 
tish iorces were not numerous enough to invest so large a 
town, divided by a river, they contented themselves xvith 
incommoding it hy a loose blockade ; and affairs remained, 
for some time, in suspense between these opposite armies-i* 

During this winter and spring, other parts of the king- 
dom had also been infested xvith war. Hopton, having 
assembled an army of 14,000 men, endeavoured to break 
into Sussex, Kent, and the southern association, which 
seemed well disposed to receive him. Waller fell upon 
him at Cherington, and gave him a defeat,*! of consider- 
able importance. In another quarter, siege being laid to 
Newark, by the parliamentary forces. Prince Rupert 
pre|iarcd himself for relieving a town of such consequence, 
which alone preserved the communication open between 
the king’s southern and northern quaiters.'' With a small 
force, but that animated by his active courage, he broke 
through the enemy, relieved the town, and totally dissi- 
pated that army of the parliament.' 

But though 'fortune seemed to have divided her favours 
between the parties, the king found himself, in the main, 
a considerable loser by this winter-campaign ; and he prog- 
nosticated a still xvorse event from the ensuing summer. 
The preparations of the parliament were great, and much 
exceeded the slender resources of which he w.as possessed. 
Ill the eastern association, they levied fourteen thousand 
men, under the Earl of Maiicjiester, seconded by Crom- 
well.' An army of ten thousand men, under Essex, 
another ofnearly the same force under Waller, were assem- 
bled m tile neighbourhood of London. The former w-as 
destined to oppose the king ; the latter was appointed to 
march into the west, where Prince Maurice, with a small 
army which went continually to decay, was spending his 
time in vain before Lyme, an inconsiderable town upon 
the sea-coast. The utmost efforts of the king could not 
laise above ten thousand men at Oxford ; and on their 
sword chiefly, during the campaign, were these to depend 
for subsistence. 

The queen, terrified with the dangers which every way 
environed her, and afraid of being enclosed in Oxford, in 
the middle of the kingdom, fled to Exeter, where she 
hoped to be delivered unmolested of the child with which 
she was now pregnant, and whence she had the means of 
an easy escajie into France, if pressed by the forces of the 
enemy. She knew the implacable hatred which the parlia- 
ment, on account of her teligion and her credit with the 
king, had all along borne her. Last summer the Commons 
had sent up to the Peers an impeachment of high treason 
against her; because, in his utmost distresses, she had 
assisted her husband with arms and ammunition, which 
she had bought in Holland.'' And had she fallen into 
their hands, neither her sex, she knew, nor high station, 
could protect her against insults, at least, if not danger, 
from those haughty republicans, who so little affected to 
conduct themselves by the maxims of gallantry and 
politeness. 

From the beginning of these dissensions, the parliament, 
it is remarkable, had, in all things, assumed an extreme 
ascendant over their sovereign, and had displayed a 
violence, and arrogated an authority, which, on his side, 
would not have been compatible either with his temper 
or his situation. While he spoke perpetually of pardoning 
all rebels; they talked of nothing but the punishment of 
delinquents and malignants ; while he offered a toleration 
and indulgence to tender consciences : they threatened the 
utter extirpation of prelacy ; to his professions of lenity, 
they opposed declarations of rigour : and the more the an- 
cient tenor of the laws inculcated a respectful subordina- 
tion to the crown, the more careful were they, bv their 
lofty pietensions, to cover that defect under which they 
laboured. 

Their great advantages in the north seemed to second 
their ambition, and finally to promise them success in their 


unwarrantable enterprises. Manchester, having taken 
Lincoln, had united his army to that of Leven and I’airfax ■ 
and York was now closely besieged by their combined forces! 
That town, though vigorously defended by Newcastle, was 
reduced to extremity ; and the parliamentary generals 
after enduring great losses and fatigues, flattered them- 
selves that all their labours would at last be crowned by 
this important conquest. On a sudden, they were alarmed 
by the approach of Prince Rupert. This gallant commander, 
having vigorously exerted himself in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, had collected a considerable army; and joining 
Sir Charles Lucas, who commanded Newcastle’s horse, 
hastened to the relief of York, with an army of 20,000 
men. The Scottish and parliamentary generals raised the 
siege, and, drawing up on Marston-moor, purposed to give 
battle to the royalists. Prince Rupert approached the 
town by another quarter, and, interposing the river Ouse 
between him and the enemy, safely joined his forces to 
those of Newcastle. The Marquis endeavoured to per- 
suade him, that, having so successfully effected his pur- 
pose, he ought to be content with the present advantages, 
and leave the enemy, now much diminished by their losses, 
and discouraged by their ill success, to dissolve by those 
mutual dissensions which had begun to take place among 
tliem."’ The jirince, whose martial disposition was not 
sufficiently tempered with prudence, nor softened by 
complaisance, pretending positive orders from the king, 
without deigning to consult with Newcastle, „ | 
whose merits and services deseived better 
treatment, immediately issued orders for battle, and led 
out the army to Markon-moor.' This ac- naitle of 
tion was obstinately disputed between the sio'sion-moor. 
most numerous armies tliatwere engaged during the course 
of these wars; nor were the forces on each side much 
different in number. Fifty thousand British troops were 
led to mutual slaughter ; and the victory seemed long un- 
decided between them. Prince Rupert, who commanded 
the right wing of the royalists, was opposed to Ciomwell,v 
who conducted the choice troops of the parliament, inured 
to danger, under that determined leader, animated by zeal, 
and confirmed by the most rigid discipline. After a sharp 
combat, the cavalry of the royalists' gave way ; and such 
of the infantry as stood next them were likewise borne 
down and put to flight. Newcastle’s regiment alone, re- 
solute to conquer or to perish, obstinately kept their 
ground, and maintained, by their dead bodies, tiie same 
order in which they had at first been ranged. In the 
other wing. Sir Thomas Fairfax and Colonel Lambert, xvith 
some troops, broke tbrough the royalists ; and transported 
by the ardour of pursuit, soon reached their victorious 
friends, engaged also in pursuit of the enemy. But after 
that tempest was past, Lucas, who commanded the royal- 
ists in this wing, restoring order to his broken forces, made 
a furious attack on the parliamentary cavalry, threw them 
into disorder, pushed them upon their own infantry, and 
put that whole wing to rout. When ready to seize on 
their carriages and baegage, he perceived Cromwell, 
who was now returned from pursuit of tlie otlier wing. 
Both sides were not a little surprised to find that they 
must again renew the combat for that victory which each 
of them thought they had already obtained. The front of 
the battle was now' exactly counterchanged ; and each 
army occupied the ground which had been possessed by 
the enemy at the beginning of the day. This second 
battle xvas equally furious and desperate with the first: 
but after the utmost efforts of couiage by both parties, 
victory wholly turned to the side of the parliament. The 
prince’s train of artillery was taken ; and his whole army 
pushed off the field of battle.^ 

This event was in itself a mighty blow to the king ; but 
proved more fatal in its consequences. Tlie Marquis of 
Newcastle was entirely lost to the royal cause. That no- 
bleman, the ornament of the court and of his order, had 
been engaged, contrary to the natural bent of his dispo- 
sition, into these military o[)erations, merely by a high 
sense of honour, and a personal regard to his master. The 
dangers of war were disregarded by his valour; but its 
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fatigues were oppressive to his natural indolence. Mu- 
nificent and generous in his expense ; polite and elegant 
in his taste; courteous and humane in his behaviour; lie 
brought a great accession of friends and of credit to tlie 
party which he embraced. But amidst all tlie hurry m 
action, his inclinations were secretly drawn to the soli 
arts of peace, in which lie took delight ; and the cliarms o 
poetry, music, and conversation, often sto e liini Irom Ins 
rougher occupations. He cliose Sir illiam Davenant, 
an ingenious poet, for liis lieutenant-general . tlie o ler 
persons, in whom he placed confidence, were more the 
instruments of Ins refined pleasures, tlian cpialified (or the 
business which they undertook : and the severity and ap- 
plication, reiiuisito to the suiiport of discipline, were 

qualities in wliii h ho was entirely wanting.'^ 

When Prince Ruiiert, conti.iry to his advice, resolved 
on this battle, and issued all orders, 
eating his intentions to him, he took the field, but, lie said, 
merely as a volunteer ; and, except by his personal cou- 
rage, which shone out with lustre, he liad no 
action. Enraged to find that all his successful labours 
were leiideicd abortive by one act of fatal temerity, terri- 
fied willi the prosiicct ol renewing his pains and latigue, 
he resolved no longer to maintain the few rcsouices which 
remained to a desperate cause, and thought that I'je same 
regard to honour, which had at first called him to aims, 
now required him to abandon a party, where he met with 
such unworthy treatment. Next morning early he sent 
word to the prince that he was instantly to leave the king- 
dom ; and, without delay, he went to Scarborough, where 
he found a vessel, wliicli carried him betond sea. During 
the ensuing years, till the Restoration, he lived abroad in 
great necessity, and saw, with itidiflerence, his opulent 
fortune sequeftered h\ lliobc assumed the government 
of England. He disdained, by submission or composi- 
tion, to show obeisance to their usurped authority ; and 
the least favourable censors of his merit aUowed, that the 
fidehtv and services of a wliolc life had sunicjcnlly atoned 
for one msli action into wluch hib pa*!sion had betrayed 

'"p'rince Rupert, with equal prccipitaUmi, drew off the 
remains of his ariiit,aiid ix tired into Lancashire. Glen- 
ham, in a few d.i\s,was obliged to surrender 

Juij 10 York ; and he m.'irchcd out his garrison with 
all the honours of war.' Lord Fairfax, remaining in the 
citr, cstablislied Ins government ni that whole county, 
and scut a tlioiisnnd horse into Lancashire, to join willi 
the parliamentary forces in that quarter, and attend the 
motions of Prince Rupert ; the Scottish army marched 
northwards, in order to join the Lai 1 of Calender, who y\as 
advancing with ten thousand additional forces; and to 
reduce the town of Newcastle, which they look by storm . 
the Earl of Manchester, with Cromwell, to whom the 
fame of tins grc.it Mclory was chieily ascribed, and who 
was wounded in the action, returned to the eastern asso- 
ciation, in order to recruit his ai my. ' ^ 

While these eceiits passed in the north, the king s altairs 
in the south were conuucted with nioic success ami greater 
abilities. Ruthven, a Scotchman, who had been created 
Eail of Brentford, acted under the king, ns general. 
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w’atch his motions; while he himself marched into the 
west in questof Prince Maurice. Waller had approached 
w itiiin tw o miles of the royal camp, and xyas only separated 
from it by tlie Severn, when he received mtelligeiice thm 
the king was advanced to Bewdley, and had directed his 
course towards Shrewsbury. In order to prevent him, 
Waller presently dislodged,and hastened by quick marches 
to thattU-n ; while the king suddenly returning upon his 
own footsteps, reached Oxford; and having reinforced his 
army from tliat garrison, now in his turn marched out m 
quest of Waller. Tlie two armies faced each paitie of Cro- 
oilier at Cropredy-bridge near Banbury ; but pr^iy-briHge. 
the Canvell ran between them. Next day -«■ 

the king decamped, and mardied towards Davenlry. 
Waller ordered a considerable detachment to nass the 
bridge, with an intention of falling on the rear of the royal- 
ists. He was repulsed, routed, and pursued w’lth con- 
siderable loss.’' Stunned and disheartened witli tins blow, 
his army decayed and melted away by desertion ; and the 
king tlidugbt he might safely leave it, and march westward 
against Essex. That general, having obliged Prince Mau- 
rice to raise the siege of Lyme, liaving taken M ey mouth 
and Taunton, advanced still in Ins conquests, and met 
with no equal opposition. The king followed him, and 
having reinfoiced liis army from all quarters, apjieared in 
the field with an army suiienor to the enemy. Essex, re- 
treating into Cornwall, informed tlie parliament of his 
danger, and desired them to send an army, wliicli might 
fall on the king’s rear. General jMiddleton received a 
commission to execute tliat service ; but came too late. 
Essex’s army, cooped up in a narrow corner at Lestitbiel, 
deprived of all forage and provisions, and seeing no pios- 
pect of succour, was reduced to tiie last extremity. The 
king pressed them on one side ; Prince Maurice on an- 
other; Sir Richard Granville on a third. Essex, Robarts, 
and some of the princinal officei-s, escaped in a boat to 
Plymouth: Balfour with his horse passed jjtsent. 
the king’s out-posts, in a thick mist, and got 
safely to the garrisons of his own pat tv. I he foot under 
Skippon were obliged to surrender their arms, artillery, 
baggage, and ammunition ; and being con- Essex’s forres 
ducted to the parliament’s quarters, were Uu.rmed. 
dismissed. Bv this advantage, which was much boasted 
of, the king, heVides the honour of the enterprise, obtained 
what he stood extremely in need of; the nailiament, haying 
nre*:er\’C(l the men, lost whrit they couUl onsily repair. 

No sooner did this intelligence reach London, than tlie 
committee of the two kingdoms voted thanks to Es'^ex for 
Ins fideht;, couraiic, and conduct; and thib method of 
iiroceedinif) *io less politic than maiinanimo^is, uas pre- 
sen’cd by the parliament throui^hout the whole couree of 
the -war. Equally indulgent to their friends and risorous 
to their enemies,' they employed, with success, these two 
powerful eufiincs of reward and punishment, in connima" 
non of llieir autliorilv. 

That the king might have less reason to exult in the 
advantages which he had obtained in the west, the par- 
1 v.orsr mimnrniiQ fnrrp<s. T-Tavinn" 
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hament “opposed to him very numerous lorces. Having 
armed anew Essex’s subdued but not disheartened troops, 
tliev ordered Manchester and Ciomwell to march witli 

Ills post at Newbury, wliere the p.arlianientary armies, 
under the Eail of Manchester, attacked liim Stmnd baiile 
with great vigour; and that town was a ot Xe^vbuo. 
second time the scene of the bloody animosities of the 
English. Essex’s soldiers, exhorting one j.,,, 
anotlier to repair their broken honour, and 
revenge the disgrace of Lestitbiel, made an impetuous 
assauft on the rovalists; and liaviiig recovered some of 
thcjr crumon, lost in Coinwall, could not forbear emt^cing 
tliem w ith tears of joy. Tliough the king s troops defended 
tlieniselvcs witli valour, thev were overpowered by num- 
bers ; and tlie niglil came’ very seasonably to their relief, 
and prevented a total overthrow. Charles, leav'ing his 
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facilitated this undertaking. Many speeches were made to 
tiie citirens by the parlinineiitary le.idcrs, in order to ex- 
cite tlieir ardour. Hollis, in liarticiilar, exhorted them 
not to spaie, on this important occasion, either their purses, 
their persons, or their prayers and, in general, it must be 
confessed, tlicy were sufllciontly lilicral in ail these contri- 
butions. The’ two generals liad orders to march with 
tlieir combined armies towards Oxford ; and, if the king 
retired into that citv, to lav siege to it, and by one enter- 
prise put a period to the war. The king, leaving a mimer- 
ous gJirrisoTi in Oxford, yinssed with dexletitv between the 
two armies, which had taken Ahmgdon, and had enclosed 
him on both sides.? He marched towards Worcester ; 
and Waller receiv’cd orders from Essex to lollow’ him and 
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bajcage and cannon in Dennington-caslle,near Newbury, 
fortliwith retreated to Wallingford, and thence to Oxford. 
There Prince Rupert and the Earl of Northampton loinetl 
liim, witli considerable bodies of cavalry. Strengthened 
by this reinforcement, he ventured to advance towards the 
enemy, now employed before Dennington-castle.'- Essex, 
detained by sickness, had not joined the army since his 
misfortune in Cornwall. Manchester, who 

9ih Kov. commanded, though his forces were much 
superior to those of the king, declined an engagement, and 
rejected Cromwell’s advice, who earnestly pressed him 
not to neglect so favourable an opportunity of finishing 
the war.^. The king’s army, by bringing off their cannon 
from Dennington-castle, in the face of the enemy, seemed 
to have sufficiently repaired the honour which" they had 
lost at Newbury ; ana Charles, having the satisfaction to 
e.xcite, between Manchester and Cromwell, equal ani- 
mosities with those which formerly took place between 
Essex and Waller,' distributed his army into winter- 
quarters. 

eird Nor Those contests among the parliamentary 
^ generals, which had disturbed their military 

operations, were renewed in London during the winter 
season ; and each being supported by his own faction, 
their mutual reproaches and accusations agitated the 
whole city and parliament. Tiiere had long prevailed, 
in that party, a secret distinction, which, though the 
dread of the king’s power had hitherto suppressed it, yet, 
in proportion as the hopes of success became nearer 
and more immediate, began to discover itself with high 
contest and animosity. The Independents, who had, at 
first, taken shelter and concealed themselves under the 
wings of the PnESBYTEiiiANS, now evidently appeared a 
distinct party, and betrayed very different views and pre- 
tensions, We must here endeavour to explain the genius 
of this partv, and of its leadeis, who henceforth occupy 
the scene of action. 

Nisi- and cha- During those times, when the enthusiastic 
racier of iiie In- spirit met with sucli honour and encourage- 
dependents. ment, and was the immediate means of dis- 
tinction and preferment, it was impossible to set bounds 
to these holy fervours, or confine, within any natural 
limits, what was directed towards an infinite and a super- 
natural object. Every man, as prompted by the warmth 
of his temper, exciteii by emulation, or supported by his 
habits of hypocrisy, endeavoured to distinguish himself 
beyond his fellows, and to arrive at a higher pitch of saint- 
ship and perfection. In proportion to its degree of fana- 
ticism, each sect became dangerous and destructive ; and 
as the independents went a note higher than the presby- 
terians, they could less be restrained within any bounds 
of temper and moderation. From this distinction, as from 
a first principle, were derived, by a necessary consequence, 
all the other differences of these two sects. 

The independents rejected all ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, and would admit of no spiritual courts, no govern- 
ment among pastors, no interposition of the magistrate in 
religious concerns, no fixed encouragement annexed to 
any system of doctrines or opinions. According to their 
principles, each congregation, united voluntarily and by 
spiritual ties, composed, within itself, a separate church, 
and exercised a jurisdiction, but one destitute of temporal 
sanctions, over its own pastor and its own members. Tlie 
election alone of the congregation was sufficient to bestow 
the sacerdotal character ; and as all essential distinction 
was denied between the laity and the clergy, no ceremony, 
no institution, no vocation, no imposition of hands, was, 
as in all other churches, supposed requisite to conv-ey a 
right to holy orders. The enthusiasm of the presbyterians 
led them to reject the authority of prelates, to throw off 
the restraints of liturgies, to retrench ceremonies, to limit 
the riches and authority of the priestly office : the fanati- 
cism of the independents, exalted to a higher pitch, abo- 
lished ecclesiastical government, disdained creeds and 
systems, neglected every ceremony, and confounded all 
ranks and orders. The soldier, the merchant, the mechanic, 
indulging the fervours of zeal, and guided by the illapses 
of the Spirit, resigned himself to an inward and superior 


direction, and was consecrated, in a manner, by an imme- 
diate intercourse and communication with heaven. 

The catholics, pretending to an infallible guide had 
justified, upon that principle, their doctrine and practice 
of persecution: the presbyterians, iuiagining that such 
clear and certain tenets as they themselves adopted, could 
be rejected only from a criminal and pertinacious obsti- 
nacy, had hitherto gratified, to the full, their bigoted zeal, 
in a like doctrine and practice : the independents, from 
the extremity of the same zeal, were led into the milder 
principles of toleration. Their mind, set afloat in the wide 
sea of inspiration, could confine itself within no certain 
limits ; and the same variations, in which an enthusiast 
indulged himself, he was apt, by a natural train of think- 
ing, to permit in others. Of all Christian sects this was 
the first, which, duiing its prospeiity, as vvell as its adver- 
sity, always adopted the principle of toleration ; and it is_ 
remarkable that so reasonable a doctrine owed its origin," 
not to reasoning, but to the height of extravagance and 
fanaticism. 

Popery and prelacy alone, whose genius seemed to tend 
towards superstition, were treated by the independents 
with rigour. The doctrines too of fate or destiny were 
deemed by them essential to all religion. In these rigid 
opinions, the whole sectaries, amidst all their other differ- 
ences, unanimously concurred. 

The political system of the independents kept pace with 
their religious. Not content with confining to very nar- 
row limits the power of the crown, and reducing the king 
to the rank of first magistrate, which was the project of the 
presbyterians; this sect, more ardent in the pursuit of 
liberty, aspired to a total abolition of the monarchy, and 
even of the aristocracy ; and projected an entire equality 
of rank and order in a republic, quite fieeand independent. 
In consequence of this scheme, they were declared ene- 
mies to all proposals for peace, except on such terms as 
they knew it was impossible to obtain ; and they adheied 
to that maxim, which is, in the main, prudent and politi- 
cal, that, whoever draws the sword against his sovereign, 
should throw away the scabbard. By terrifying others 
with the fear of vengeance from the offended prince, they 
had engaged greater numbers into the opposition against 
peace, than had adopted their other princijiles with regard 
to government and religion. And the great success which 
had already attended the arms of the parliament, and the 
greater, which was soon expected, confirmed them still 
further in this obstinacy. 

Sn- Harry Vane, Oliver Cromwell, Nathaniel Fiennes, 
and Oliver St. John, the solicitor-general, were regarded 
as the leaders of the independents. Tlie Earl of Essex, 
disgusted with a war, of which he began to foresee the 
pernicious consequences, adhered to the presbyterians, and 
promoted every reasonable plan of accommodation. The 
Earl of Northumberland, fond of his rank and dignity, re- 
garded with horror a scheme which, if it took jilace, would 
confound himself and his family with the lowest in the 
kingdom. The Earls of Warwick and Denbigh, Sir Philip 
Stapleton, Sir William Waller, Hollis, Massey, Whitlocke, 
Maynard, Glyn, had embraced the same sentiments. In 
the parliament, a considerable majority, and a much great- 
er in the nation, were attached to the presbyterian party ; 
and it was only by cunning and deceit at first, -end after- 
wards by military violence, that the independents could 
entertain any hopes of success. 

The Earl of Manchester, provoked at the impeachment 
which the king had lodged against him, had long forward- 
ed the war with alacrity : but being a man of humanity 
and good principles, the view of public calamities, and the 
prospect of a total subversion of government, began to 
moderate his ardour, and inclined him to promote peacr 
on any safe or honourable terms. He was even suspected, 
in the field, not to have pushed to the utmost against the 
king the advantages obtained by the arms of the parlia- 
ment ; and Cromwell, in the public debates, revived the 
accusation, that this nobleman had wilfully neglected, at 
Dennington-castle, a favourable opportunity of finishing 
the war by a total defeat of the royalists. “ I showed 
him evidently,” said Cromwell, “ how this success might 
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be obtained ; and only desired leave, with my own brigade 
of horse, to charge the king’s army in tlieir retreat ; leav- 
ing It in tlie carl’s choice, if he thought proper, to rcniam 
neuter with the rest of Ins forces ; hut, notwithstanding 
my importunity, he jiositively refused liis consent ; and 
gave no other reason hut that, if we met with a defeat, 
there uas an end of our priUensions : ue^ should all be 
rebels and traitors, and he exi’cnted and forfeited by l.iw. *" 
Manchester, by wav of reciimination, informed llie par- 
liament, that at anotlier time, Cromwell having pioposcd 
some scheme, to whicli it seemed im|irobable the pailia- 
ment would agree, he insisted and said, il/j/ 1 / j/mi 

will slick jinn to lowest ivco^ you shotl Jiud yourself ut the 
head of an e/'/iii/, n'hieli ^hall f^tve hoe both /(» A'/i/g and pat ~ 
liamcul. “ This discourse,” coiitmued Manchester, “ made 
the greater impression on me, because I knew the liciitc- 
nanUgeneral to he a man of \cry deep designs; and he 
lias even ventured to tell me, that it never would be well 
witli Isngland, till I were Mr. Montague, and there were 
ne’er a lord or peer in the kingdom.”" So full was Croni- 
well of these repubhc.m piopcts, that notwithstanding Ins 
habits of iirofoimd dissimu'latioii, he could not so care- 
fully guard Ins expressions, but that sometimes Ins favour- 
ite notions would escape him. 

These violent disson.sions brought matters to extremity, 
and pushed the independents to the execution of their de- 
signs. The present generals, they thought, were more de- 
sirous of protracting th.in finishing the war; and haring 
entertained a scheme for preserving still some balance ni 
the constitution, llicv wore afraid of entirely subduing the 
king, and reducing 'him to a condition where he should 
not bo entitled to ask any concessions. A new model 
alone of thearmv could bring complete nctorr to the par- 
liament, and free tlio n.ition from those calamities undor 
which It laboured. 13ut how to effect this project w.isthe 
difliculty. The authoritr, as well as luent', of Isssex, 
was \crv gic.it with the p.irliamcnt. ikot only he had 
served tliein all along with the most exact and scrupulous 
honour: it was, in some me.isuic, ow mg to his popularity, 
that they had ever been enabled to levy an army, or make 
head against the royal cause M.mrhcster, Warwick, and 
the other commanders, had likewise gieat credit with the 
jiublic ; nor were iheie .uiy hopes of prevailing over them, 
iiiit bv laying the pl.m of an oblapie and artificial attack, 
whieli would conceal the real purpose of their antagonists. 
The Scots and Scottish commissioners, jealous of the 
progress of the iiidependeiits, were a new obstacle; which, 
xvithout the utmost art and subtilty, it would be diflicull 
to surmount." The methods by which this intrigue was 
conducted arc so singular, and show so fully the genius 
of the age, that wc shall give a dcLul of them, ns they are 
delivered bv Lord Claicndon.i’ 

A f.ist, on the last Wednesdav of every month, had been 
ordered liv the ii irliament, at the beginning of these com- 
motioiis; and tlicir preachers on that day were careful to 
keep alive, by their lehement declarations, the popiil.ir 
pre|udiccs enteit lined against the king, against prelacy, 
and against poiiery. The king, that he might combat the 
|iaihament witli their own weapons, anpointed likewise a 
nioiithh fist, when the people should lie instructed in the 
duties of loy.ilty and of submission to the higher jiowers; 
and he chose the second Triday of every month for the 
devotion of the royalists.n It was now jiroposed and ear- 
ned 111 parli.mient, by the mde|)endents, that a new and 
more .solemn f.ist should he voted, when they should im- 
plore the Divine assistance for extricating them from those 
perplexities in which they were at present involved. On 
that dav the preachers, aftfr many political jirayers, took 
care to treat of the leigning divisions in the parli.inieiit, 
and ascribed them entirely to the selfish ends pursued bv 
the members. In the li.ihds of those mcnibeis, they said, 
are lodged all the considerable commands of the army, all 
the lucrative oflires in the civil administr.ition : and while 
the nation is ‘falling every day into poverty, and gioans 
under an insupportable lofid of taxes, these men multiply 
possession on possession, and will, in a little time, he 
masters of all the wealth of the kingdom. ’That such per- 
soms, who fatten on the calamities of their country, will 
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ever embrace any effectual measure for bringing them to a 
period, or insuring final success to the war, cannot reason- 
ably be expected. Lingering expedients alone will be 
pursued; and operations in the field concurring in the 
same pernicious end w'lth deliberations in the cabinet, civil 
commotions w'ill for ever be perpetuatecl m the nation. 
Aftei exaggerating these disorders, the ministers returned 
to their pravers ; and besought the Lord, that he would 
take his own work into his own hand, and if the instru- 
ments, whom ho had hitherto employed, were not worthy 
to bring to a conclusion so glorious a design, that he would 
inspire others more fit, who might perfect what xvas begun, 
ana, bv establishing true religion, put a speedy period to 
the public miseries. 

On the day subsequent to these devout animadversions, 
when the parliament met, a new spirit appeared in the 
looks of many. Sir Henry Vane told the Comnrons, that 
if ever God appeared to them, it was in the ordinances of 
ycstciday ; that as he was credibly informed by many, who 
liad been present in different congregations, the same la- 
mentations and discourses, which the godly preachers had 
made before them, had been heard in other churches : that 
so remarkable a concurrence could proceed only from the 
immediate operation of the Holy Spirit : that he therefore 
enlrc.atcd them, 111 vindication of their own honour, in 
consideration of their duty to God and their country, to 
lav aside all private ends, and renounce et cry office at- 
tended with jirofit or adiantage: that the absence of so 
many members, occupied in different emfiloyments, had 
rendered the House extremely thin, and diminished the 
authoiity of their determinations: and that he could not 
forbear, for his own |iart, accusing himself as one who 
enjoyed a gainful office, that of treasurer of the navy ; 
and though he was possessed of it before the civil com- 
motions, and owed it not to the favour of the parliament, 
vet was he ready to resign it, and to sacrifice, to the wel- 
f.ire of Ins country, e\ery consideration of private interest 
and advantage. 

Ciomwcll next acted his part, and commended the 
preachers for liaving dealt with them plainly and impar- 
tially, and told them of their errors, of which they were 
so unwilling to be informed. Though they dwelt on 
manv things, he said, on which he had neier before le- 
ficcted ; yet. upon revolving them, he could not but con- 
fess, that’, till there were a perfect reformation in tliese 
liarticulars, nothing which they undertook could possibly 
l)ros|)cr. The parliament, no’ doubt, continued ho, had 
done wisely on the commencement of the w.ir, in engaging 
sevend of its member', in the mo.st dangerous parts of it, 
and thereby satisfying the nation, th.it they intended to 
share all liarards with the meanest of the people. But 
affairs arc now changed. During the progre.ss of military 
opcnilions, there have arisen in the parliamentary armies 
inaiiv excellent officers who are qualified for higher com- 
m.ands than they are now posse^sGd of. And though it 
becomes not men engaged in such a cause to put trust in 
the arm of flidi, yet he could assure them, that their 
troops contained generals fit to command in any entcr- 
prese 111 Christendom. The army, indeed, he was sony 
to say It, did not correspond, b\ its discipline, to the 
mcrit’of the ofliccrb ; nor were there any hopes, till the 
present vices and disorders, which nrevail among the 
soldiers, were repre.ssed by a new motlel, that their forces 
would ever bo attended with signal success in any un- 
dertaking. 

In o|)position to this reasoning of the independents, 
many of the prcslnterians showed the inconvenience and 
danger of the projected alteration. fVlntlocke, in jiar- 
ticukir, a man of lionour, who loved his country, though 
in every change of government he always adhered to the 
ruling ’power, said, that besides the ingratitude of dis- 
carding, and that by fraud and artifice, so many noble 
persons, to whom the parliament had hitherto owed its 
chief suppoit ; they would find it extremely diflicult to 
supply tiie jilace of men, now formed by experience to 
command and authority : that the rank alone, possessed 
by such as were members of cither House, prevented 
ciivy, retained the army in obedience, and gave weight to 
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mihtarv orders : that creater confidence might safe'y he 
reposed in men of famdy and fortune, than in mere ad- 
r entnrers, who nould he apt to entertain separate views 
from those wliich were embraced by the persons wlio em- 
ploved them ; that no maxim of policy A\as more undis- 
puted, than the necessity of preserving an inseparable 
connexion between the civil and military powers, and of 
retaining the latter in strict subordination to the former: 
that the Greeks and Romans, the wisest and most pas- 
sionate lovers of liberty, had evefintrusted to their senators 
the command of armies, and had maintained an uncon- 
querable jealous\ of all mercenary forces : and that such 
men alone, whose interests were involved in those of the 
public, and who possessed a vote m the civil deliberations, 
would sufficiently respect the authority of parliament, and 
never could be tempted to turn the sword against those 
by whom it was committed to theni.r 
.Sflf..'en.Mns or- Notwithstanding thcse reasonings, a com- 
dmance. mittee was chosen to frame what nas called 


the Self-dciii/in^ orilhiimcc, by which the members of both 
Houses were excluded from all civil and military cm- 
p'oements, except a few offices which rvere s|)ecificd. 
This ordinance rvas the subject of great debate, and, for a 
long time, rent the parliament and city into factions. Rut 
at last, by the prevalence of envy with some; with 
ethers, of false modesty ; with a great manv, of the re- 
publican and independent views ; it passed the House of 
L'ommons, and was sent to the upper House. The Peers, 
though the scheme was, in pait, levelled against their 
order; though all of them were, at bottom, extreniela 
averse to it; though they even ventured once to iqiect it; 
yet possessed so little aiithoritv, that they durst not per- 
seiore in opposing the resolution of the'Commoiis ; and 
they lho'ig''t it better polict, by an unlimited compliance, 
to ward ofl' that ruin whicli they saw approaching.' The 
ordinance, therefore, having passed both Houses, Essex, 
WanvieV, I\Iancliester, Denbigh, Waller, Brereton, and 
manv others, resigned their commands, ami leccived the 
thanhs of parliament for tlicir good services. A pension 
of ten thousand pounds a soar was settled on Essex. 

, It was agreed to recruit the army to 
' ■ 22,000 men ; and Sir Thomas Fairfax was 
apnointed general.' It is remarkable, that his commission 
did not run, like ttiat of Essex, in the name of the king 
and parliament, but in that of tiio parliament alone: and 
the article concerning the safety of the king’s person was 
omitted. So much had animosities increased between the 
parties." Cromwell, being a moniber of the lower House, 
should have been discarded with the others ; but this im- 
partiality would have disappointed all the views of those 
who had introduced the self-denying ordinance. He was 
saved by a subtilty, and by that’ political craft in which 
he was so eminent. At th'o time when the other officers 


resigned their commissions, care was taken that he s'lould 
be sent with a body of horse, to relieve Taunton, besieged 
by the royalists. His absence being remarked, orders 
were despatched for his immediate attendance i-i parlia- 
ment ; and the nev. general was directed to employ some 
other officer in that service. A ready compliance was 
feigned ; and the very day was named, on wiiicli, it avis 
averred, he would take liis place in the House Rut 
Fairfax, having appointed a rendezvous of the armv, AA’iote 
to the parliament, and desired leave to retain, for some 
days. Lieutenant-general Cromwell, whose advice, he 
said, AAOiild he useful in supplying the place of tliose offi- 
cers who had resigned. Shortly after, he begged with 
much earnestness that they would allow Ciomwell to 
sen-e that campaign."' And 'thus the independents, though 
the minority, pieiailcd by art and cunning o\-er the pres- 
buerians, and bestowed the whole military authority, in 
appearance, upon Fairfax; in reality, upon Cromwell. 
r,iirfax Fairfax tvas a pers’on equally eminent for 
courage and for humanity ; and though 
strongly infected with prejudices, or principles derived 
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from religious and party zeal, he seems never, in the course 
of his public conduct, to have been diverted, b^ private 
interest or ambition, from adhering strict'y to these prin- 
ciples. Sincere in his professions; disinterested in his 
views; open in his conduct; he had formed one of the 
most shining characters of the age ; had not the extieme 
narroAvness of his genius, in every thing but m war, and 
his embarrassed and confused elocution on every occa- 
sion, but Avlien he gave orders, diininislied the lustre of 
his merit, and rendered the part Avhich he acted, even 
Avhen vested Avith the supreme command, but secondary 
and subordinate. 

CromAve'l, by Avhose sagacity and insinu- 
ation Fairfax aa-rs entirely governed, is one CromAvell. 
of the most eminent and most singular personages that 
occurs in historv. The strokes of his character are as 
open and strongly marked, as the schemes of his conduct 
AAcre, during the time, dark and im|)enetrable. His e.x-’ 
tensive capacity enabled him to form the most enlarged 
projects: liis enterprising genius was not dismajed Avitli 
the boldest anil most dangerous. Carried by his natural 
temper to magnanimitA, to grandeur, and to an imperious 
and domineering policy; he yet kneA\-, when necessary, to 
employ the most profound dissimulation, the most oblI(|ue 
and refined artifice, the semblance of the greatest moder- 
ation and simplicity. A friend to justice, though his public 
conduct Avas one continued violation of it; devoted to le- 
ligion, though he perpetually employed it as the instru- 
ment of his ambition ; he aa-us engaged in crimes from the 
prospect of sovereign power, a temptation which is, in 
general, irresistible to human nature. And by using Avell 
that aulliority aaIiicIi he had attained by fraud and vio- 
lence, he has lessened, if not overpoAvered, our detestation 
of his enormities, by our admir.ation of his success and of 
ins genius. 

During this important transaction of the of Uv 
self-denAing ordinance, the iiegociations for brainc 
peace aa’cvc likcAvise carried on, though Avitli small hopes 
of success. The king having sent tw-o messages, one from 
Evesham,* anotlier from Tavistoke,> desiring a treaty, the 
jiarliament despatched commissioners to O.\ford, with 
proposals as high as if they had obtained a complete 
victory.' The advantages during the campaign, and the 
great distresses of the royalists, had much elevated their 
hopes; and they were resoK-ed to repose no trust in men 
inflamed aviiIi the highest animosity against them, and 
Avho, Avere they iiossessed of power, Avere fully authorized 
by laAv to punish all their opponents as rebels and traitors. 

Tlic king, Avhen he considered the proposals and the 
disposition of the parliament, could not expect any ac- 
commodation, and had no prospect but of AA’ar, or of total 
submission and sub)ectioii : yet, in order to satisfy liis 
OAvn party, avIio Avere imjiatient for peace, he agreed to 
send the Duke of Richmond, and Eail of Southampton, 
Avith an aiisAA’er to the jiioposals of the parliament, and at 
the same time to desire a treaty upon their mutual demands 
and pretensions." It noAv became necessary for him to 
retract liis former declaration, that the tAAo Houses at 
We-tininster AA-ere not a fiee parliament; and accordingly 
he AAas induced, though witli great reluctance, to give 
them, in his ansAver, the appellation of the pailianient of 
England.'' But it appe.ired afteiAA-ards, by a lett‘‘r avIucIi 
he AArote to the queen, and of aaIiicIi a copy AAas taken 
at Naseby, that ho secretly entered an explanatory pro- 
test in his council-book ; and he pietended that, though 
he had called them the parliament, he had not thereby 
iiclcnowlcd^ed them for such.' Tins subtilty, Avliich has 
been frequently objected to Charles, is the most noted of 
those very feiv instances, fioin Avliich the enemies of this 
prince liaA’e endeavoured to load him AAith the imputation 
of insincerity; and haie inferred, that the parliament could 
repose no confidence in Ins professions and declarations, 
not even in his I.iaa's and statutes. There is, however, it 
must be confessed, a difiereiice universally avoAved bctA\-een 
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simply pivin" to men the appellation which they assume, 
and the formal acknowledi;ment of their title to it ; nor 
is any thinj^ move common and familiar in all public 
transactions. 

The time and place of treaty hemfr settled, 
sixteen commissioners from the him: met at 
-Uxbridge, witii twelve authorized by the parliament, 
attended by the Scottish ^ommissioner^. It was a*:reed, 
that the Scottisli and parliamentary conim'^Moners *;hould 
f^ive in their demands, witli iri.Mrd to ihire nnport.mt 
articles, I'ch^ionj the Jinlitidj and Itclatid ; ami that these 
should be successively discussed in conference ^\itI» the 
}\in(:'s commissioners.'^ It \%as soon found impracticable 
to come to any ai:reetneul witli regard to any of these 
articles. . , 

In the sn miner 1 643, ^^hde the ne^ociattons were earned 
on with Scotland, the pailianvnt had suimnoncd an 
assembly at Westminster, eonsislmt: of 121 divines and 
30 humen, celebrated iii tlieir party for piety and Icarninir. 
Bv llieir advice, alterations u(*re made in the thirt)-nine 
articles, or in the metaphysical dor trines of the cliurch , 
and wliat was nf (.'roatoV iinpoitaiu'i', tlio liUir^y was 
ontiralv abolislic'd, and in its sioa<!, a new directory lor 
worship was established, hy whicli, suilahly to the spirit 
of the iiiiritans, the utmost liberty, both iii prayiiii; and 
iireathiniT, r'as indulged to the public teachers. Il\ the 
solemn leamic and covenant, episcopacy was abjured, as 
destnictive'of all true inety ; and a national eiiirattemeiit, 
attended with every fircnmstancc that could rtaider a 
promise sacred and obliuatory, w.is entered into with the 
Scots, never to sufler its rcadiiiission. All tbp'C measures 
sliowed little spnit of accommodation in the parlniment ; 
and the kinu’s commissioners were not surprised to find 
the establishment of presbytery and the directory positively 
demanded, together with tlic subscription of the covenant, 
belli b\ the kmi; and kiii'.'doni.*' 

Had Clnrles been of a disiiosition to needtet all tlico- 
Ingical controversy, be yet bad lieeii obliged, in (rood policy, 
to adlierc to episcopal pirisdic tion, not only Inraiise it 
was favoiimble to monarcln , but be< atise all bis adliereiils 
were passionaielv devoted tti it t and to abandon l' eiii, in 
wb.il tlicv rc"ar(lod as so import ml an article, was f.ir ever 
to rclmqmsli ibcir friendsbio and assistance, lint I liarles 
bad never attained sntb eiilarefd pnncipbs. lie deeiiifd 
liisbops essential lo the very licm" of a Christian ebiircb ; 
and be ibou"lit bimself bound by more sacred ties than 
those of pobev, or even of linnonr. to the support of that 
ord( r. Ills ( om cssions, therefore, on this bead, be pid"ed 
siiflicieiit, when be agreed tb.it an indulirencc should bo 
pivcii to tender eonscieoccs witli rcearll to ceremonies; 
that the bisbo]is sboiilil exercise no art of iiirisdiction or 
ordination, vvitboiit the consent and eoiiiisel ol such pres- 
bvters as should be tbosen by the elerL'v of each diocese; 
tlial they sbonld reside constantly in tlieir diocese, and bo 
bound to prraeli every Sunday ; tliat plurvdilies be abo- 
lished ; that abuses in ecclesiastical courts be redressed ; 
and that a liiimlred tbonsand pounds be levied on the 
bishops’ esliles and the chapter lands, for jiaymcnt of 
debts Lonlraeted by the parliament.^ These concessions, 
tlioni;b ( oiisub ral'le, lmvc no satisfaction to the parlia- 
menlarv commisvioncrs ; and witboiil abatui!; aiiv tilin'; 
of tbeir riironr on tins bead, they proceeded to tbcir de- 
mands with reit.ird to the militia. 

The kmir's paitisms bad all aloni; maiiilaiiicd, that the 
fears and p’ donsies of the parliament, after the sceiiritie.s 
so early and easily ^ivcn lo |mblic liberty, were cither 


feigned or groundless; and that no human institution 
could be better poised and adjusted, than was now the 
government of England. By the abolition of the star- 
chamber and court of high commission, the prerogative, 
they said, has lost all that coercive power by vvliicb it bad 
formerly supiiressed or endangered liberty ; by the estab- 
lishmeiit of tripunial parliaments, it can have no leisure 
to aciiuirc new poweis, or guard itself, during any time, 
from tlic insjieclion of tliat viLu^nt assembly : by the 
slender revenue tif the crown, no king can ever attain such 
influence as to procuie a repeal of these salutary statutes : 
and while the prince commands no military force, he will 
in vain, hv violence, attemjit an infringement of laws, so 
clearly defined hy means of late disputes, and so passion- 
ately cherished hy all his subjects. _ In this situation, 
surely, the nation, governed b\ so virtuous a monarch, 
mav, for tlie present, remain in tranquillity, and try who- 
iher it be not possible, by peaceful arts, to elude that 
danger w itli wliicli, it IS pretended, its liberties are still 
tlirealencd. , i , 

Blit ibougb the royalists insisted on these plausible 
topics before the commencement ol war, they were obliged 
to own, that the progress of civil commotions bad sonie- 
wbat abated the lorte and evidence of this reasoning. If 
ibe )iovvcr ol the militia, suid the opposite party, be in- 
trusted to the King, it would not now be difbcult lor liim 
to abuse that anlbonty. By the rage of iiitostine discord, 
bis partisans are inflamed into an extreme hatred against 
tbcir anl.igonists ; and have contmeted, no doubt, some 
prejuilices against popular privileges, vv Inch, in tlieir appie- 
beiision,bave been the sonice of so miicb disorder. \\ ere 
the arms of the slate, tbcicfore, put entirelv into such 
bands, vvlial public security, it may be demanded, can be 
given to libertv, or what private secuntv to those who, in 
opposition to the letter of the law, have so generonslv ven- 
tured iboir lives in its defence? In compliance with tins 
apprehension, Charles ofTererl. that the arms of the state 
should bo inlrnslcd, during three years, to twenty com- 
missioners, who should be named, cither by common 
agieemcnt between linn and the parliament, or one half by 
him, the other bv the parliament. And after the expira- 
tion of lliat tcrin, be insisted that Ins constitutional au- 
tbonlv over the militia sbonld again return to bim.t 

The pnrli.imcnlarv tomrnissioners at first demanded, 
that Ibe i>nvvcr of tlic sword sbonld for rverbe intrusted 
to such ]iersons as the parliament alone should appoint 
but afterwards, tbev relaxed so far as to rcipiirc that au- 
tboritv only for seven vears ; after vvbieb it was not to re- 
turn to ibb King, 1ml to be settled bv bill, or bv conimop 
agreement between him and bis parlianieiU.' The King’s 
commissioners asked, wbelber leilousics and fears vv’cre 
all on one side; and wbelber the prinec, from such vio- 
lent attempts and pretensions as be bad experienced, bad 
not, at le.ist, as groat reason to entertain apprehensions for 
liis’antbontv. as they for tboir libertv’ Wbelber there 
were anv eipiitv in securing only one iiarty, and leaving 
the other, during the space of seven ye.ns, entirely at the 
meicv of tbcir enemies’ Wbelber, if unlimited iioyvcr 
were intrusted to the parliament during so long a pfriod, 
It would not be easy for them to fr.imc the siibseipient bill 
ill the manner most agreeable to themselves, and Keep for 
ever possession of ibo sword, as well as of every arlide of 
rivil I ower and jurisdiction.*- 

The truth is, after the commenrement of war, it was very 
difiiciilt, if not impossible, to find security for both parties, 
especially for that of the parliament. Amidst such violent 
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animosities, power alone could insure safety ; and the 
power of one side was necessardy attended with danger to 
the other. Few or no instances occur in history of an 
equal, peaceable, and durable accommodation, that has 
been concluded between two factions which had been in- 
flamed into civil war. 

With regard to Ii eland, there were no greater hopes of 
agreement between the parties. The parliament demanded, 
that the truce with tlie rebels should be declared null ; that 
the management of the war should be given over entirely 
to the parliament; and that, after the conquest of Ireland, 
the nomination of the lord-lieutenant and of the judges, 
or in other words, the sovereignty of that kingdom, should 
likewise remain in their hands.' 

What rendered an accommodation more desperate was, 
that the demands on these three heads, however exorbi- 
tant, were acknowledged, by the parliamentary commis- 
sioners, to be nothing but preliminaries. After all these 
uere granted, it would be necessary to proceed to the dis- 
cussion of those other demands, still more exorbitant, 
which a little before had been transmitted to the king at 
Oxford. Such ignominious terms were there insisted on, 
that worse could scarcely be demanded, were Charles totally 
vanquished, a prisoner, and in chains. The king was re- 
quired to attaint, and except from a geneial pardon, forty 
of the most considerable of his English subjects, and nine- 
teen of his Scottish, together with all popish recusants in 
both kingdoms who had borne arms for him. It was in- 
sisted, that forty-eight more, with all the members who 
had sitten in either House at Oxford, all lawyers and di- 
vines who had embraced the king’s party, slio’uld be ren- 
dered incapable of any office, be forbidden the exercise of 
their profession, be prohibited from coming within the 
verge of the court, and forfeit the third of their estates to 
the parliament. It was required, that whoever had borne 
arms for the king should forfeit the tenth of their estates, 
or, if that did not suffice, the sixth, for the payment of 
public debts. As if royal authority were not sufficiently 
annihilated by such terms, it was demanded that the court 
of wards should be abolished ; that all the considerable 
officers of the crown, and all the judges, should be ap- 
pointed by parliament ; and that the right of peace and 
war should not be exercised without the consent of that 
assembly.® The presbyterians, it must be confessed, after 
insisting on such conditions, differed only in words from 
the independents, w’ho required the establishment of a 
pure republic. \Vhen the debates had been carried on to 
no purpose during twenty days among the commissioners, 
they separated and returned ; those of the king, to O.xford, 
those of the parliament, to London. 

A little before the commencement of this fruitless 
treaty, a deed was executed by the parliament, winch 
proved their determined resolution to yield nothing, but 
to proceed in the same violent and imperious manner 
with which they had at first entered on these dangeious 

Execution enterprises. Archbishop Laud, the most fa- 
ct Laud, vourite minister of the king, was brought to 
the scaffold ; and in this instance the public might see, 
that popular assemblies, as, by their very number, thev 
are in a great measure exempt from the restraint of shame, 
so, when they also overleap the bounds of law, naturally 
break out into acts of the greatest tjvanny and injustice. 

From the time that Laud had been committed, the House 
of Commons, engaged in enterprises of greater moment, 
had found no leisure to finish his impeachment ; and he 
had patiently endured so long an imprisonment without 
being brought to any trial. After the union with Scot- 
land, the bigoted prejudices of that nation revived the like 
spirit in England; and the sectaries resolved to gratifv 
their vengeance in the punishment of this prelate, who had 
so long, by his authority, and by the execution of penal 
laws, kept their zealous spirit under confinement. He 
was accused of high treason in endeavouring to subvert 
the fundamental laws, and of other high crimes and mis- 
demeanours. The same illegality of an accumulative 
crime and a constructive evidence, which appeared in the 
case of Strafford ; the same violence and iniquity in con- 
ducting the trial ; are conspicuous throughout the whole 
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course of this prosecution. Tlie groundless charge of 
popery, though belied by his whole life and conduct, was 
continually urged against the prisoner; and every error 
rendered unpardonable by this imputation, which was sup- 
posed to imply the height of all enormities. “ This man, 
my lords,” said serjeant Wilde, concluding bis long speech 
against him, “is like Naaman the Syrian ; a great man, but 
a leper.”" 

We shall not enter into a detail of this matter, which, at 
present, seems to admit of little controversy. It suffices 
to say, that, after a long trial, and the examination of above 
a bundled and fifty witnesses, the Commons found so 
little likelihood of obtaining a judicial sentence against 
Laud, that they were obliged to have recourse to their 
legislative authority, and to pass an ordinance for taking 
away the life of this aged prelate. Notwithsfanding the 
low condition into which the House of Peers was fallen, 
there appeared some intention of rejecting this ordinance; 
and the popular leaders were again obliged to apply to the 
multitude, and to extinguish, by threats of new tumults, 
the small remains of liberty possessed by the upper House. 
Seven peers alonevoted intliisimportantquestioii. The rest, 
either from shame or fear, took care to absent themselves." 

Laud, who had behaved during his trial with spirit and 
vigour of genius, sunk not under the horrors of his execu- 
tion ; but though he had usually professed himself appre- 
hensive of a violent death, he found all his fears to be dis- 
sipated before that superior courage by which he was 
animated, “No one,’’ said he, “can be more willing to 
send me out of life, than I am desirous to go.” Even 
upon the scafibid, and during the intervals of his prayers, 
he was harassed and molested by Sir John Clotworthy, a 
zealot of the reigning sect, and a great leader in the lower 
House : this was the time he chose for examining the 
principles of the dying prelate, and trepanning him into 
a confession, that he trusted for his salvation to the merits 
of good works, not to the death of the Redeemer.a Hav- 
ing extricated himself from these theological toils, the 
archbishop laid his head on the block; and it was se- 
vered from the body at one blow.i Those religious 
opinions, for which he suffered, contributed, no doubt, to 
the courage and constancy of his end. Sincere he un- 
doubtedly was, and, however misguided, actuated by pious 
motives 111 all his jiursuits; and it is to be regretted, that 
a man of such spirit, who conducted his enterprises with 
so much warmth and industry, had not entertained more 
enlarged views, and embraced principles more favourable 
to the general happiness of society. 

The great and important advantage which the party 
gained by Strafford’s death may, in some degree, palliate 
the iniquity of the sentence pronounced against him. But 
the execution of this old infirm prelate, who had so long 
remained an inoffensive prisoner, can be ascribed to no- 
thing but vengeance and bigotry in those severe religion- 
ists, by whom the parliament was entirely governed. That 
he deserved a belter fate was not questioned by any rea- 
sonable man: the degree of his merit, in other inspects, 
was disputed. Some accused him of recommending 
slavish doctrines, of promoting persecution, and of en- 
couraging superstition ; while others thought that his con- 
duct, m these three particulars, would admit of apology 
and extenuation. 

That the letter of the law, as much as the mo.st flaming 
couit-sermon, inculcates passive obedience, is apparent. 
And though the spirit of a limited government seems to 
require, in extraordinary cases, some mitigation of so 
rigorous a doctrine ; it must be confessed, that the pre- 
ceding genius of the English constitution had rendered a 
mistake in this particular very natural and excusable. To 
inflict death, at least on those who depart from the exact 
line of truth in these nice questions, so far from being 
favourable to national liberty, savours strongly of the spirit 
of tyranny and proscription. 

Toleration had hitherto been so little the principle of 
any Christian sect, that even the catholics, the remnant of 
the religion professed by their forefathers, could not obtain 
from the English the least indulgence. This very House 
of Commons, in their famous remonstrance, took care to 
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justify llieniselves, us from the highest imputntion, from 
liny intention to relax the golden reins ot discipline, as 
they called them, or to grant any toleration and the 
enemies of the church were so fair from the beginning, as 
not to lay claim to liberty of conscience, which they t.illed 
a toler.ition for soul-murder. They oiienly challenged the 
superiority, and even menaced the established dinrch \yith 
that iierseeution which they afterwards exercised ag.iiiist 
her with sueli seventy. And if the fiuestion be considered 
in the new of policy; though a sect, alieady formed and 
advanced, ina\, with good reason, dem.nid a toleration; 
wh.it title had tlic |nnitans to this indnlgenee, who were 
just on the point of separation from the dinrch, and whom. 
It might be hoped, some wholesome and legal severities 
would still retain in obedience f* 

AVhateier iidicule, to a philosophical mind, may be 
thrown on pious ceniinonies, it must bo confessed, that 
during a i cry religious age, no institutions can be moie 
adiant.igcous to the rude multitude, and tend more to 
mollifj tliat fieieeand gloomy snirit of devotion, to which 
they are subjed. Even the English church, tliougli it had 
retained a share of jiopish ccionionies, may justly be 
thought too naked and unadorned, and still to approach 
too near the abstract and spiritual religion of the puritans. 
Laud and his associates, by reviving a few primitive in- 
stitutions of this natuie, corrected the error of the first 
reformers, and presented to the afl'rightencd and astonish- 
ed mind, some sensible, exterior observances, winch might 
occupy It during its religious exercises, and abate the 
■violence of its disappointed efforts. The thought, no 
longer bent on that dtviiic and mjstcrious essence, so 
superior to the narrow capacities of mankind, was able, 
by means of tlie new model of devotion, to relax itself in 
the contemplation of ]iicturcs, postures, vestments, btiild- 
ings; and all the fine arts, winch mitnsicr to religion, 
therein received additional encouragement. The prtmatc. 
It IS tine, conducted this scheme, not with the ctil.arged 
sentiments and cool reflection of a legislator, but with the 
iiileinpcrate zeal of a spct.irv ; and bv overlooking the cir- 
cunist.inccs of the times, served rather to inflame that 
religious fury which he meant to repress. But tins blemish 
IS more to (le rcgaidcd as a gem nil iniputation on the 
whole age, than anv particular filling of lAiud’s; audit 
IS .suflleieiit for his vindication to observe, that Ins errors 
were the most excusable of all those winch prevatlcd 
during that zealous period. 
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^ ^ , \Viiii.r the king's affairs declined in Eng- 

’ land, some events hap|)ened in Scotland, 
vvlmli seemed to promise him a more prosperous issue of 
the (luaiicl. 

MnniroM's Before the commencement of these civil 
viciono disorders, the Earl of hlontrose, a young 
nobleman of a distinguished family, returning from Ins 
travels, had been introduced to the king, and had made 
an oiler of Ins services ; but bv the insnuiations of the 
iMarquis, afterwards Duke, of llamiltoti, who jiossesscd 
tiiucli of Charles’s confidence, he had not been received 


witli that distinction to which he thought himself justly ' 
entitled.iv Disgusted with this treatment, he had forwaid- 
ed all the violence of the covenanters ; and, agreeably to 
the natural ardour of his genius, he had employed himself 
during the first Scottish insuriection, with great zeal as 
well as success, in levying and conducting their aimies. 
Being commissioned by the Tables to wait upon the king, 
while the roval army lay at Berwick, he was so gained by 
the civilities' and caresses of that monarch, that he thence- 
forth devoted himself entirely, though secretly, to his 
service, and entered into a close corresi)ondence with him. 
In the second insuriection, a great military command was 
intrusted to him by' the covenanters; and he was the first 
that passed the Tvveed, at the head of their troops, in the 
invasion of England. He found means however, soon 
after, to convey a letter to the king : and by the infidelity 
of some .about that prince, (Hamilton, as was suspected,) 
a copy of this letter vv.is sent to Leven, the Scottish general 
Being accused of tre.ichery, and a cories]iondence with the 
enemy; Montrose openly avowed the letter, and asked 
the generals, if they dared to call their sovereign an enemy : 
and by this hold and magnanimous behaviour, he escaped 
the danger of an immediate nrosecution. As he was now 
fully known to be of the royal party, he no longer concealed 
his principles; and he endeavouied to draw those vyho 
had entertained like sentiments, into a bond of association 
for his master’s service. Though thrown into prison for 
this ontcrprise,l> and detained some time, he was not dis- 
couraged ; but still continued, by his countenance and 
protection, to infuse spirit into the distressed royalists. 
zVmong other persons of distinction, who united themselves 
to him, w.as Lord Napier of Merchiston, son of the famous 
inventor of the logarithms, the person to whom the title of 
oiir.AT MAX' IS more justly due, than to any other whom 
his country ever produced. 

Tlicre was in Scotkand another party, who, professing 
equal attachment to the king’s service, pietended only to 
differ with Montrose about the me.ins of attaining the same 
end ; and of that parly, Duke Hamilton was the leader. 
This nobleman had cause to be extremely devoted to the 
king, not only by reason of the connexion of blood, which 
united him to the loyal familv; but on account of the 
grc.at confidence and f.ivour with which he had ever been 
honoured by Ins master. Being accused by Lord Rae, not 
without some appearance of iirobability, of a conspiracy 
against the king: Charles was so far from harbouring 
suspicion against him, that, the very first time Hamilton 
came to couit, he received him into Ins bed-chamber, 
and pas'cd alone the night with liim.r But such was 
the duke’s unhappy fate or conduct, that he escaped not 
tlio imputation of treachery to his fnend and sovereign ; 
and though he at last sacrificed his life in the king’s service, 
his inlegritv and sincerity have not been thought by histo- 
rians entirely free from’ blemish. Perhaps (and this is 
the more probable opinion) the subtilties and refinements 
of his conduct, and his temjiorizing maxims, tliough ac- 
companied with good intentions, have been tlie chief 
cause of a suspicion, which has never vet been cither fully 
proved or refuted. As much as the bold and vivid sjiirit of 
Montrose prompted him to enterprising measures, as much 
was the cautious temper of Hamilton inclined to such as 
were moderate and dilatory. While the former foretold 
that the Scottish covenanters were secretly forming a 
union w'lth the English parliament, and inculcated the 
necessity of preventing tiiem by some vigorous under- 
taking; the latter still insisted, that every such attempt 
w'onld precipitate them into measures, to winch, otherwise. 
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they were not, perhaps, inclined. After the Scottish con- 
vention was summoned without the king’s authority, the 
former exclaimed, that their intentions were now visible, 
and that, if some unexpected blow were not struck, to dis- 
sipate them, they would arm the whole nation against the 
king; the latter maintained the possibility of outvoting the 
disaffected parly, and securing, by peaceful means, tlie 
allegiance of the kingdom.'* Unhappily for the royal cause, 
Hamilton’s representations met with more credit from the 
king and queen, than those of Montrose ; and the cove- 
nanters were allowed, without interruption, to proceed in 
all their hostile measures. Montrose then hastened to Ox- 
ford ; w here his invectives against Hamilton’s trcacherv, 
concurring with the general prepossession, and supported 
by the unfortunate event of his counsels, were entertained 
w’lth uniiersal approbation. Influenced by the clamour of 
his party, more than his own suspicions, Charles, as soon 
as Hamilton appeared, sent him prisoner to Pendennis 
castle, m Cornwall. His brother, Laneric, who was also 
put under confinement, found means to make his escape, 
and to fly into Scotland. 

The king’s ears were now opened to Montrose’s coun- 
sels, who proposed none but the boldest and most daring, 
agreeably to the desperate state of the royal cause in Scot- 
land. Though the whole nation was subjected by the 
covenanters, though great armies were kept on foot by 
them, and every place guarded by a vigilant administra- 
tion; he undertook, by his own credit, and that of the few 
friends who remained to the king, to raise such commo- 
tions, as would soon oblige the malcontents to recall those 
forces, which had so sensibly thrown the balance in favour 
of the parliament.' Not cliscouraged with the defeat at 
Marston-moor, which rendered it impossible for him to 
draw any succour from England ; he was content to stipu- 
late with the Earl of Antrim, a nobleman of Ireland, for 
some supply of men "from that country. And he himself, 
changing his disguises, and passing through many dangers, 
arrived in Scotland ; where he lay concealed in the holders 
of the Highlands, and secretly prepared the minds of Ins 
partisans for attempting some great enterprise.^ 

No sooner were the Irish landed, though not exceeding 
eleven hundred foot, very ill armed, than Montrose declared 
himself, and entered upon that scene of action, which has 
rendered his name so celebrated. About eight hundred of 
the men of Athole flocked to his standard. Five hundred 
men more, who had been levied by the covenanters, were 
persuaded to embrace the royal cause : and with this 
combined force, he hastened to attack Lord Elcho, who 
lay at Perth, with an ai my of six thousand men, assembled 
upon the first news of the Irish invasion. Montrose, 
inferior in number, totally unprovided with horse, ill sup- 
plied witli arms and ammunition, had nothing to depend 
1^*6 courage which he himself, by his own example, 
and the rapidity of his enterprises, should inspire into his 
raw soldiers. Having received the fire of the enemy, 
which was answered chiefly by a volley of stones, lie 
rnshed amidst them with his sword drawn, threw them 
into confusion, pushed his advantage, and obtained a 
complete victory, with the slaughter of two thousand of the 
covenanters.? 

This victory, though it augmented the renown of Mon- 
trose, increased not his power or numbers. The far greater 
part of the kingdom was extremely attached to the cove- 
nant; and such as bore an affection to the royal cause 
were terrified by the established authority of the opposite 
party. Dreading the superior power of Argyle, who, havino- 
joined his vassals to a force levied by the pulilic, was ap- 
proaching with a considerable armv; Montrose hastened 
northwards, in order to rouse again the Marijuis of Huntley 
and the Gordons, who, having before hastily taken arms, 
had been instantly suppressed by the covenanters. He 
was joined on his march by the Earl of Airly, with his two 
younger sons. Sir Thomas and Sir David Ogilvy; the 
eldest was at that time prisoner with the enemy. He at- 
tacked at Aberdeen the Lord Burley, who commanded a 
force of 2500 men. After a sharp combat, by his undaunted 
courage, which, in his situation, was true policy, and was 
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also not unaccompanied with military skill, he put the 
enemy to flight, and in the pursuit did great execution 
upon them.*' 

But by this second advantage he obtained not the end 
which he expected. The envious nature of Huntley 
jealous of Montrose’s gloiy, rendered him averse to join 
an army, where he himself must be so much eclipsed by 
the superior merit of the general. Argyle, reinforced by 
the Earl of Lothian, was behind him with a great army : 
the militia of the northern counties, IMnrraj’, Ross, Caith- 
ness, to the number of 5000 men, opposed him in front 
and guarded the banks of the Spey, a deep and rapid 
river. In order to elude these numerous armies, he turned 
aside into the hills, and saved his weak but active troop, 
m Badenoch. After some marches and counter-marches' 
Argyle came up with him at Faivy castle. This nobleman’s 
character, though celebrated lor political courage and con- 
duct, was very low for military prowess ; and after some 
skirmishes, in whieh he was worsted, he here allowed 
Montrose to escape him. By quick marclies through 
these inaccessible mountains, that general freed himself 
from the superior forces of the covenanters. 

Such was the situation of Montrose, that very good or 
very ill fortune was equally desti active to him, and di- 
minished his army. After every victory, his soldiers, 
greedy of spoil, but deeming the smallest acquisition to be 
unexhausted riches, deserted in great numbers, and went 
home to secure the treasures which they had acquired. 
Tired too, and spent with hasty and long marches, in the 
depth of winter, through snowy mountains, unprovided 
with every necessary, they fell oft’, and left their general 
almost alone with the Irish, who, having no place to which 
they could retire, still adhered to him in every fortune. 

With these, and some reinforcements of the Athole men 
and Macdonalds whom he had recalled, Montrose fell sud- 
denly upon Argyle’s country, and let loose upon it all the 
rage of war ; carrying off the cattle, burning the houses, 
and putting the inhabitants to the sword. This severity 
by which Montrose sullied his victories, was the result of 
private animosity against the chieftain, as much as of zeal 
for the public cause. Argyle, collecting three thousand 
men, marched in quest of the enemy, who had retired with 
their plunder; and he lay at Innerlochy, supposing him- 
self still at a considerable distance from them. The Earl 
of Seaforth, at the head of the garrison of Inverness, who 
were veteran soldiers, joined to 5000 new-levied troops of 
the northern counties, pressed the royalists on the other 
side, and threatened them with inevitable destruction. By 
a quick and unexpected march, Montrose hastened to In- 
nerlochy, and presented himself in order of battle before 
the surprised, but not affrightened, covenanters. Argyle 
alone, seized with a panic, deserted his army, who kill 
maintained their ground, and gave battle to the roj'alists. 
After a vigorous resistance they were defeat- 
ed, and pursued with great slaughter.' And **d Feb. 
the power of the Campbells (that is Argyle’s name) being 
thus broken, the Highlanders, who were in general well 
affected to the royal cause, began to join Montrose’s camp 
in great numbers. Seaforth’s army dispersed of itself, at 
the very terror of his name. And Lord Gordon, eldest son 
of Huntley, having escaped from his uncle Argyle, who 
had hitherto detained him, now joined Montrose with no 
contemptible number of his followers, attended bv his 
brother, the Earl of Aboine. 

The council at Edinburgh, alarmed at Montrose’s pro- 
gress, began to think of a more regular plan of defence 
against an enemy, whose repeated victories had rendered 
him extremely formidable. They sent for Baillie, an 
officer of reputation, from England ; and joining him in 
command with Urrey, who had again enlisted himself 
among the king’s enemies, they sent them to the field with 
a coniiderable army against the royalists. Montrose, with 
a detachment of 800 men, had attacked Dundee, a town 
extremely zealous for the covenant, and having carried it 
by assault, had delivered it up to be plundered by his 
soldiers ; when Baillie and Urrey, with their whole force, 
were unexpectedly upon him.*' His conduct and presence 
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of mind, m this emergence, appeared conspicuous. In- 
stant!} he called off his soldiers from plunder, put them in 
order, secured his retreat by the most skilful measures ; 
and having man hed sixty miles in the f.ice of an enemy 
much superior, without stopping, oi allowing his soldiers 
tlie le.ist sleep or refreshment, he at last secured himself 
in the moumaius. 

Baillie and Uirev now divided their troops, in order the 
better to conduct the v\.u' ag.tinstim eneni}, who sui prised 
tlietn, as much b} the r.ipiditv of liis m.irches, as by the 
boldness of his tiiterprises. Vrro}, .it the head of 4000 
men, met him at Ahlerne, ni ,ir Inverness ; and, ciicouragcd 
bv the supei 101 ily of nuinber, (for the covenanters were 
double the lovnlists,) atl.ieked him in the post which he 
h.ul chosen. iMontrosc, h.iv mg placed his right wing in 
strong ground, drevv the best of his Ibices to the other, 
and left no mam bodv hetwien them ; a defect which he 
artfully concealed, by showing a few men through the 
trees and buslies, with which that giound vvas covered. 
That Urrev might have noleisute to perceive the stratagem, 
he instantly led his lelt wing to the chaige; and makiiiga 
furious impression upon the covenanters, drove them off 
tlie fii Id, and g.iincd a complete victory. I In this battle, 
the valour of voung Napier, son to the lord of that inline, 
shone out with sigii.il lustre. 

Baillic now advanced, m ordci to icvcngc Urrev 's dis- 
comfiture ; but at Alford, he met, himself, with a like fate.*" 
iMontiose, we.ik m cavalrv, here lined his troops of horse 
with infantrv ; and afti r putting the enemy’s liorsc to rout, 
fell with united force upon their foot, who were entirely 
cut in pieces, though with the losS of the g.illaiit Lord Gor- 
don on the part of the royalists." And having thus pre- 
vailed ill so many battles, wliich bis vigour ever rendered 
as decisive as thev were successful, be summoned together 
all his friends and isirtisans, and (ireparcd himself for 
marching into the southern provinces, m order to put a 
fin.d period to tlie power of the covenanters, .md dissipate 
the jiaili, uncut, which with grc.it noinp.itid solemnity they 
li.id sutiinioned to meet at St .lolinstone’s. 

\Miile the fire was thus kiiulled m the north of the 
island. It bl.ired out w ith no less fury m the south : the par- 
liamentary and roval armies, as soon as the season would 
permit, prep.ired to l.ikc the fuld, m hopcs of hringmg 
their import. lilt (piarrel to a (puck decision. The nassmg 
of the -ell-duiving ordmaiuc had been protnicted by so 
many deb.itcs and intrigues, that the spring was f.ir ad- 
vanced before it received the sanction of both Houses; 
and It was thought dangerous by many to introduce, so 
near the tune of action, such great innovations into the 
armv. 11. id not the punctilious principles of Isssex en- 
gaged him, amidst .ill the disgusts which he received, to 
n.iv ini|ilicil ohrilieinc to the parliament, this alteration 
li k 1 not been cflected without some f.ital accident; since, 
iiotw itlistanding his |)roniiit resignation of the command, a 
niutinv vv.is gcnir.illy apprehended.'' Fairf.ix, or, more 
proptr y speaking, Cromwell, under his name, introduced, 
at last, the titw iini'lc! into the army, and threw the troops 
into a (lillcrent shape I'rom the same men, new regi- 
ments and new companies were formed, different officers 
appointed, and the whole milil.iry force put into such hands, 
as the imlepcndcnts could rely on. Besides members of 
parliament who were excluded, many ofticers, unwilling to 
serve nuclei the new generals, tlirevv up their commissions; 
and unvv.irily f.icilitatcd the proycct of putting the army 
entirely into the hands of that f.irtion. 

Though the discipline of the former parliamentary armv 
was not conteni|itihlc', a more exact plan was introduced, 
and rigorously executed, by these new commanders. 
X’alour indeed was very generally diffused over the one 
party as well as the other during this peiiod: discipline 
also was attained hy the forces of the parliament : but the 
perfection of the military art in concerting the general 
plans of action, and the operations of the field, seems still, 
on both sides, to have been, in a gieat measure, wanting. 
Histoiians at least, perhaps fiom their own ignorance and 
inexperience, have not remarked any thing but a headlong 
impetuous conduct; each jiarty hurrying to a battle, where 


valour and fortune chiefly determined the success. The 
great oinament of history during these reigns, are the civil, 
not the military, transactions. 

Never surely was a, more sinj^ular army New model of 
assembled, than that which was now set on "rmy. 
foot by the parliament. To the greater number of the 
rciincnts, chapl.uns were not appointed. The officers 
assumed the spiritual duty, and united it vyith their 
militarv functions. During the intervals of action, they 
occupied themselves m sermons, prayers, exhortations ; 
and the same emulation there attended them, which, in the 
field, IS so necessary to support the honour of that profes- 
sion. Rapturous ecstasies supplied the place of study and 
reflection ; and while the zealous devotees poured out their 
thoughts in unpremeditated harangues, they mistook that 
eloquence, which, to their own surprise, as well as that of 
others, flowed in upon them, for divine illuminations, and 
for illapses of the Holy Spirit. Wherev er they were quar- 
tered, they excluded the minister from his pulpit; and, 
usurping his place, conveyed their sentiments to the 
audience, with all the authority which followed their 
]iower, their valour, and their military’ exploits, united to 
their appearing zeal and fervour. The private soldiers, 
seized with the same spirit, employed their vacant hours 
in prayer, in perusing the Holy Scriptures, in ghostly con- 
ferences, where they compareil the progress of their souls 
in grace, and mutually stimulated each other to further 
.advances in the great work of thetr salvation. When they 
wore marching to battle, the whole field resounded, as vyell 
with psalms and spiritual songs adapted to the occasion, 
as with the instruments of military music ; p and every man 
endeavoured to drown the sense of present danger, in the 
irospect of that crown of glory which vvas set before him. 
n so holy a cause, wounds were esteemed meritorious; 
death, martyrdom; and the hurry and d.ingers of action, 
instead of banishing their pious visfoiis, rather served to 
iniuress their minds more stronglv with them. 

'Hie rovahsts were desirous of throwing a ridicule on 
this fanaticism of the parliamentary armies, vvithout being 
sensible how much rc.i-on they had to apprehend its dan- 
gerous consequences. 'Die forces assembled by the king 
at Oxford, in tlie we-t, and m other place', were equal, if 
not superior, in number, to their adversaries ; but actuated 
by a very different spirit. That licence, which had been 
introduced by want of pay, Ind risen to a gre.it height 
among them, and rendered them more formidable to their 
friends than to their eiieiiiies. Prince Rupert, negligent 
of the people, fond of the soldici v , had indulgtd the troops 
III unwarrant.ible liberties : iliiiot, a man of dissolute 

iiianiu rs, hatl promoted the same spirit of disorder: and 
the licentious Goring, Gerrard, Sir Kichard Granville, now 
carried it to a great pitch of enormity. In the west espe- 
cially, where Goring commanded, universal spoil and 
havoc were committed; and the whole country was laid 
waste bv the rapine of the army. All distinction of par- 
ties being III a manner dropjied, the most devoted Friends 
of the church and monarchy wished there for such success 
to the parbamentarv forces as might (uit an end to these 
oppressions. 'Die country people, despoiled of their sub- 
stance, flocked together in several jdaces, armed with 
clubs ami staves; and though they nrofessed an enmity 
to the sohlicrs of both paities, their natred was, in most 
|il.iccs, levelled chiefly against the loyalists, from whom 
thev had met with the worst treatment. iMany thousands 
of these tumultuary jicasants were assembled in different 
parts of England ;’vvho destroved all such straggling sol- 
diers as thev met with, and much infested the armies." 

The disposition of the forces on both sides was as fol- 
lows: jiait of the Scottish armv was employed in taking 
Pomfret, and other towns in Voikshire: part of it be- 
sieged Carlisle, valiantly defended by Sir 'Diomas Glen- 
ham. Chester, where Biron commanded, had long been 
blockaded bv Sir William Brereton ; and was reduced to 
great difficulties. The king, being iomed by the Princes 
Rupert and Maurice, lay at Oxford, with a considerable 
army, about 15,000 men. Fairfax and Cromwell were 
jiosted at Windsor, with the new-modelled army, about 
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22,000 men. Taunton, in the county of Soinei'set, defended 
by Blahe, suffered a Ions; siege from Sir Richard Granville, 
\vho commanded an aimy of about 8000 men ; and, though 
the defence had been obstinate, the garrison was now re- 
duced to the last extremity. Goiing commanded, in the 
west, an army of nearly the same number.r 

On opening the campaign, the king formed the project 
of relieving Chester; Fairfax that of relieving Taunton. 
The king was first in motion. When he advanced to 
Draiton in Shropshire, Biron met him, and brought intel- 
ligence, that his approach had raised the siege, and that 
the parliamentary army had withdrawn. Fairfax, having 
leached Salisbury in his road westward, received orders 
from the committee of both kingdoms, appointed for the 
management of the war, to return and lay siege to Oxford, 
now exposed by the king’s absence. He obeyed, after 
sending Colonel Weldon to the west, with a detachment 
of 4000 men. On Weldon’s appioach, Granville, who 
irnagiried that Fairfax with his whole army uas upon him, 
raised the siege, and allowed this pertinacious town, now 
half taken and half burned, to receive relief: but the 
royalists, being reinforced with 3000 horse under Goring, 
again advanced to Taunton, and shut up Weldon, with his 
small army, in that ruinous place.® 

The king, having effected his purpose with regard to 
Chester, returned southwards ; and, in his wav, sat down 
before Leicester, a gairison of the parliament’s. Having 
made a breach in the wall, he stormed the town on all 
sides ; and after a furious assault, the soldiers entered 
sword in hand, and committed all those disorders to 
which their natural violence, especially when inflamed by 
resistance, is so much addicted.' A great booty w.as 
taken and distributed among them : fifteen hundred 
prisoners fell into the King’s hands. Tins success, which 
stnick a great terror into the parliamentary partv, deter- 
mined Fairfax to leave Oxford, which he was beginning to 
approach; and he marched towards the king, with an in- 
tention of offering him battle. The king w.as advancing 
towards Oxford, in Older to raise the siege, which he ap- 
prehended was now begun; and both aimies, ere they 
were aware, had advanced within six miles of each other. 
A council of war was called by the king, in order to deli- 
berate concerning the measures which he should now 
jiursue. On the one hand, it seemed more prudent to 
delay the combat: because Gerrard, who lay in Wales 
with 3000 men, might be enabled, in a little time, to join 
the army ; and Goring, it was hoped, would soon be 
master of Taunton ; and having put the west in full secu- 
rity, would then unite his forces to those of the king, and 
give him an incontestable superiority over the enemy. On 
the other hand. Prince Rupert, whose boiling ardour still 
pushed him on to battle, excited the impatient humour of 
the nobility and gentry, of which the army was full ; and 
urged the many difficulties under which the royalists la- 
boured, and from which nothing but a victory could relieve 
them : the resolution was taken to give battle to Fairfax ; 
and the royal army immediately advanced upon him. 
l!.ittle of At Naseby was fought, with forces nearly 
Kasehy. equal, this decisive and well-disputed action, 
between the king and parliament. The main bodv of the 
loyalists was commanded by the king himself : the right 
wing by Prince Rupert; the'left by Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale. Fairfax, seconded by Skippon, placed himself in the 
main body of the opposite army : Cromwell in the right 
wing : Ireton, Cromwell’s son-in-law, in the left. The 
charge was begun, with his usual celerity and usual success, 
by Prince Rupert. Though Ireton made stout resistance, 
and even after he was run through the thigli with a pike, still 
maintained the combat, till he was taken prisoner ; yet was 
that whole wing broken, and pursued with precipitate fury 
by Rupert : he was even so inconsiderate as to lose time 
in summoning and attacking the artillery of the enemy, 
which had been left with a good guard of infantry. The 


king led on his main body, and displayed, in this action 
all the conduct of a prudent general, arid all the valour of 
a stout soldier." Fairfax and Skippon encountered him 
and w'ell supported that reputation which they had ac- 
quired. Skippon, being dangerously wounded, was de- 
sired by Fairfax to leave tbe field ;'but he declared that 
he would remain there as long as one man maintained his 
ground." The infantry of the parliament was broken, and 
piessed upon by the king; till Fan fax, with great pre- 
sence of mind, brought up the reserve and renewed the 
combat. Meanwhile Cromwell, having led on his troops 
to the attack of Langdale, overbore tbe force of tbe loyalists, 
and by his prudence improved that advantage which he 
had gained by his valour. Having pursued the enemy 
about a quarter of a mile, and detached some troops to 
prevent tlicir rallying, he turned back upon the king’s in- 
fantry and threw them into the utmost confusion. One 
legiment alone preserved its order unbroken, though twice 
desperately assailed by Fairfax : and that general, excited 
by so steady a resistance, ordered Doyley, the captain of 
his life-guard, to give them a third charge in front, while 
he himself attacked them in rear. The regiment was 
broken. Fairfax, with his own hands, killed an ensign, 
and having seized the colours, gave them to a soldier to 
keep for him. The soldier afterw'ards boasting that he 
had won this trophy, was reproved by Doyley, who had 
seen the action ; Let him retain that honour, said F^airfax, 
I haie to-(hi>/ acquired enough beside, r- 

Prince Rupert, sensible too late of his error, left the 
fruitless attack on the enemy’s artillery, and joined the 
king, whose infantry was now totally discomfited. Charles 
exhorted this body of cavalry not to despair, and cried 
aloud to them. One charge more, and we recover the day.y 
But the disadvantages under which they laboured were 
too evident ; and they could by no means be induced 
to renew the combat.' Chailes'was obliged to quit the 
field, and leave the victory to the enemy.* The slam, on 
the side of the parliament, exceeded those on the side of 
the king : they lost a thousand men ; he not above eight 
hundred : but Faiifax made 500 officers prisoners, and 
4000 private men ; took all the king’s artillery and ammu- 
nition ; and totally dissipated his infantry : so that scafee 
any victory could be more complete than that which he 
obtained. 

Among the other spoils was seized the king’s cabinet, 
vyitli the copies of his letters to the queen, which the par- 
liament afterwards ordered to be publisheffi* They chose, 
no doubt, such of them as they thought would reflect dis- 
honour on him : yet, upon the whole, the letters are writ- 
ten with delicacy and tenderness, and give an advantageous 
idea both of the king’s genius and morals. A miglitv 
fondness, it is true, and attachment, he expresses to his 
consort, and often professes that he never would embrace 
any measures which she disapproved : but such declara- 
tions of civility and confidence are not always to be taken 
in a full literal sense. And so legitimate' an affection, 
avowed by the laws of God and man, may, perhaps, be 
excusable towards a woman of beauty and spirit, even 
though she was a papist.^ 

The Athenians having intercepted a letter wiitten b\ 
their enemy, Philip of Macedon, to his wife, Olympia, so 
far from being moved by a curiosity of prying snto secrets 
of that relation, immediately sent the letter “to the queen 
unopened. Philip was not their sovereign ; nor were they 
inflamed with that violent animosity against him, winch 
attends all civil commotions. 

After the battle the king retreated with that body of 
horse which remained entire, first to Heteford, then to 
Abergavenny ; and remained some time in Wales, from 
the vain hope of raising a body of infantry in those harass- 
ed and exhausted quarters. Fairfax, having 
first retaken Leicester, which was surren- ‘ 
dered upon article.s, began to deliberate concerning his 
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^ture enterprises. A letter nas brought him ivritten by 
Goring to the kinir, and unfortunately intrusted to a sny 
ot bairfax s. Goring there informed die king, that in three 
weeks he hoped to be master of Taunton ; after which he 
would join ms majest}' witli all the lorces in the west ; 
and entreated him, in the meanwhile, to avoid comin*'’ to 
any general action. Thu. letter, which, had it been ca'foiv 
delivered, had probably prevented tlie battle of* Naseb>, 
served now to direct the operations of Fnirfax.f* After 
leaving a body of 3000 men to Pointz and I^ossitcr, with 
orders to attend the king’s rnotions, he marclied immedi- 
ately to the uest, with a view of saving Taunton, and 
suppressing the only consideiable force which now re- 
mained to the royalists. 

In the hegmniiig of the campaign, Charles, apprehen- 
sive of the event, had sent the Prince of Y'ales, then fif- 
teen years of age, to the west, with the title of general, and 
had given ordeis, if he were ])ressed by the enemy, that he 
should make his escape into a foreign country, and save 
one part of the royal ftimily fiom the violence of the par- 
liament. Prince Rupert had thrown himself into Bristol, 
with an intention of defending that important city. Goring 
commanded the army before Taunton. 

soihJuly. Pturfax’s approach, the siege of Taun- 

ton was raised ; and the royalists retired to 
Lamport, an open town in the county of Somerset. Fair- 
attacked them in that post, beat tliem from it, killed 
about 300 men, and took 1400 prisoners.'’ After this ad- 
vantage, he sat down before Bridgewater, a town esteemed 
strong, and of great consequence in that country. When 
he had entered the outer town by storm, Windham the 
governor, who had retired into the inner, immediately 
capitulated, and delivered up the place to Fairfax. Tlie 
23r(i July, garrison, to the number of 2600 men, were 
_ made prisoners of war. 

Fairfax, having next taken Bath and Sherborne, resolved 
to lay siege to Bristol, and made great preparations for an 
enterprise, wimh from the strength ofthe garrison, and the 
reputation of Prince Rupert the governor, was deemed of 
the last importance. But so precarious, in most men, is 
this quality of military courage ! a poorer defence was not 
made by any town during the whole war ; and the general 
expectations veie here extremely disappointed. No 
sooner had the parliamentary forces entered the lines by 
Storm, tliari the pnnce capitulated, and surrendered the 
mil Sepf. ‘^'*1 Fairfax.' A few days before, he had 
written a letter to the king, in which he 
undertook to defend the place for four months, if no mu- 
tiny obliged them to surrender it. Charles, uho was 
Surrender of forming schemes, and collecting forces, for 
linsioi. the relief of Bristol, was astonished at so 
unexpected an event, which was little less fatal to his cause 
than the defeat at Naseby.f Full of indignation, he in- 
stantly recalled all Prince Rupert’s commissions, and sent 
iiim a pass to go beyond sea.s 
Tho kings affairs now went fast to ruin in all quarters. 
Lie bcots having made themselves masters of Carlisle,'- 
alter an obstinate siege, marched southwards, and laid 
siege to Hereford ; but were obliged to raise it on the 
ving s approach : and this was the last glimpse of success 
which attended his arms. Having marclied to the relief of 
Giiestcr, which was anew besieged by the parliamentary 
forces under Colonel Jones ; Pointz attacked his rear, and 
2111 . Sept, fo give battle. While the fight 

was continued witli great obstinacy, and vic- 
royalists; Jones fell upon 
them from tlie other side, and put them to rout with the 
loss of 600 slain, and 1000 prisoners.' The king, with 
the remains of his broken army, fled to Newark, and 
thence escaped to Oxford, where he shut himself up durine 
the winter season. ° 

Tim news which he received from every quarter, was no 
less fatal than those events which passe'd vhere he him- 
self was present. Fairfax and Cromwell, after the sur- 
render of Bristol, having divided their forces, the former 
marched westwards, in order to complete the conquest of 
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t Clarendon, 'voi ’’ivl p. 690. WulUr‘,‘^p.'’i|f.' ' 

K Jhcse compositions were different accordiu^* to Die dements of the 


Devonshire and Cornwall; the latter attacked the kin'r’s 
garrisons which lay to the east of Bristol. The Devizes 
were surrendered to Cromwell; Berkley castle was taken 
by storm; IVinchester capitukited ; Basing-house was 
entered sword in hand : and all these middle counties of 
Engl, and were, in a little time, reduced to obedience under 
the parliament. 

The same rapid and uninterrupted success 
attended Fairfax. The parliamentaiy forces, The uest^m. 
ekited bv past victories, governed by the gi'red byrair- 
niost rigid discipline, met with no equal op- 
position from tioops, dismayed by repeated defeats, and 
corrupted by licentious manners. After beating up the 
quarters of the royalists at Bovey-Tracey, 
riurfax sat down before Dartmouth, and m 
a few days entered it by storm. Poudram-castle, being 
taken by him, and Exeter blockaded on all sides ; Hopton, 
a man of merit, wlio now commanded the royalists, having 
advanced to the relief of that town, with an army of 8000 
men, met with the parliamentary army at Torrington : 
where he was defeated, all his foot dispersed, 
and he himself, uith his horse, obliged to ’O"" Feb. 
retire into Cornwall. Fairfax followed him, and vigor- 
ously jiursued the victory. Having enclosed the royalists 
at Iruro, he forced the whole army, consisting of 5000 
men, chiefly cavalry, to surrender upon terms. Tlie sol- 
diers, delivering up their horses and arms, were allowed 
to disband, and received twenty shillings a-piece, to carry 
them to their respective abodes. Such ofthe officers, as 
desired it, had passes to retire beyond sea : the others, 
having promised never more to bear arms, paid composi- 
tions to the parliament,!' and procured their pardon.' And 
thus iairfax, after taking Exeter, which completed the 
conquest ofthe west, marched with his victorious army to 
me centre of the kingdom, and fixed his camp at Newbury. 
Ihe Fnnce of Wales, in pursuance of the king’s orders, 
retired to Scilly, thpee to Jersey; whence he went to 
raris; where he joined the queen, who had fled thither 
nom Exeter at the time the Earl of Essex conducted the 
parliamentary army to the west. 

In the ^ber parls of England, Hereford was taken by 
surprise : Chester surrendered : Lord Digbv, who had at- 
tempted with 1200 horse to break into Scotland, and join 
Montrose, was defeated at Sheiburn, in Yorkshire, by 
Golonel Copley ; his whole force was dispersed : and he 
himself was obliged to fly, first to die Isle of Man, thence to 
lieland. News too arrived that Montrose himself, after 
some more successes, was at last routed ; and this only 
remaining hope of Iherojal party finally extinguished. 

n hen Montrose descended into the southern counties 
the cos’enaiiteis, assembling their whole force, met him’ 
with a numerous army, and gave him battle, but without 
success, at Kilsj th.”> Tins was the most complete victory 
that Montrose ever obtained. The royalists put to the 
swoid SIX thousand of their enemies, lind left the cove- 
nanters no remains of any army in Scotland. The whole 
kingdom was shaken with these repeated successes of 
Montrose ; and many noblemen, who secretly favoured the 
royal cause, now declared openly for it, when they saw a 
loice able to support them. The Marquis of Douglas, the 
Earls of Annandale and Hartfield, the Lords Fleming, 
beion, Maderty, Carnegy, with many others, flocked to 
the royal standard. Edinburirh opened its gates, and 
gave liberty to all the prisoners there detained by the 
covenanters. Among the vest was Lord Ogilvy, son of 
Airly, whose family had contributed extremely to the vic- 
tory gamed at Kilsyth.n 

David Lesley was detached from the armv in England 
and marched to the relief of his distressed paitv in Scot- 
land. Montrose advanced still further to the south, allured 
by vain hopes, both of rousing to arms the Earls of Hume 
Traquaire, and Roxborough, who had promised to join 
him ; and of obtaining from England some supply of 
cavalry, in which he was deficient. By the negligence of 
ms scouts, Lesley, at Philip-haugh in the Forest, surprised 
his army, much diminished in numbers, from the desertion 

^ House they could not be under tno j-ears’ 

estate. Journ. lltli ot August, 1618 . ^\hlllocke, 

1 nush.vol. \ii. p. 108. m 15th August, IMS. 

n Jtush. vol. vii. p. 230, 231. Wish.irl, cap. 13 . 
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of tlie Highlanders, who had retired to the hills, according 
to custom, in order to secure their plunder. After a sharp 
conflict, where Montrose everted great valour, his forces 
Defeat of Mon- "cre routed by Lesley’s cavalry;" and he 
trose. himself was obliged to fly with his broken 
forces into the mountains ; where he again piepaied him- 
self for new battles and new enterprises.P 

The covenanters used the victory with rigour. Their 
prisoners, Sir Robert Spo’tiswood, secretary of state, and 
son to the late primate. Sir Philip Nisbet, Sir William 
Rollo, Colonel Nathaniel Gordon, Andrew Guthry, son of 
tlie Bishop of Murray, William Murray, son of the Eail 
of Tullihardine, were condemned and executed. The sole 
crime imputed to the secretary was, his delivering to Mon- 
trose the king’s commission, to be captain-general of Scot- 
land. Lord Ogilvy, who was again taken prisoner, would 
have undergone the same fate, liad not his sister found 
means to procure his escape, by changing clothes with 
him. For this instance of courage and dexterity, she met 
with harsh usage. The clergy solicited the parliament, 
tliat more royalists might be executed; but could not ob- 
tain their request.? 

After all these repeated disasters, which every where be- 
fell the royal party, there remained only one body of troops, 
on which fortune could exercise her rigour. Lord Astley, 

""d March ^ Small army of 3000 men, chiefly 

cavalry, marching to Oxford, m order to join 
tlie king, was met at Sowe by Colonel Morgan, and entirely 
defeated ; himself being taken prisoner. “ You have done 
your work,” said Astley to the parliamentary officers ; 
“ and may now go to play, unless you choose to fall out 
among yourselves.”'" 

The condition of the king, during this whole winter, was 
to tlie last degree disastrous and melanclioly. As the 
diead of ills is commonly more oppressive than their real 
presence, perhaps in no period of Ins life was he more 
justly the object of compassion. His vigour of mind, 
which, though it sometimes failed him in acting, never 
deserted him m Ins sufferings, was what alone supported 
him ; and he was determined, as he wrote to Lord Digby, 
if he could not live as a king, to die like a gentleman ; nor 
should any of his friends, he said, ever have reason to 
blush for the prince whom they had so unfortunately 
served." The murmurs of discontented officers, on the one 
hand, harassed their unhappy sovereign ; while they over- 
rated those services and sufferings which, they now saw, 
must for ever go unrewarded.t The affectionate duty, on 
the other hand, of his more generous friends, who respected 
his misfortunes and his virtues, as much as his dignity, 
wrung his heart with a new sorrow ; when he reflected, 
that such disinterested attachment would so soon be ex- 
posed to the rigour of his implacable enemies. Repeated 
attempts, which he made for a peaceful and equitable ac- 
commodation with the parliament, served to no purpose 
but to convince them, that the victory was entirely in their 
hands. They deigned not to make the least reply to several 
of his messages, in which he desired a passport for com- 
missioners." At last, after reproaching him with the blood 
spilt during the war, they told him that they were prepar- 
ing bills for him ; and his passing them would be the best 
pledge of his inclination towards peace ; in other words, 
he must yield at discretion."' He desired a personal treaty, 
and offered to come to London, upon receiving a safe- 
conduct for himself and his attendants : they absolutely 
refused him admittance, and issued orders for the guarding, 
that is, the seizing of his person in case he should attempt 
to visit them.^ A new incident which happened in Ire- 

o nth of Sept. ]645. p T^ush, rol. vij. p. 231. 

q Guthry’s ^Iemolrs. Rush. vol. vii. p. 232. 

r Kush. \oI. vii. p. 141. It was the same Astley, who, before he charred 
.Tt the battle of Rdrehill, made this short prayer, O Lord' thmi hwxie%t hoTO 
bu^y 1 7n\L'it be this day. Jf I forget thee, do not them forget me. And with 
that, rose up, and cried, Tilarch on, boys! Warwick, p. 229. There were 
certainly much lonper pra>ers said m the parliamentary army; but 1 
doubt if there were so good a one. 
s Catie’s Ormond, vol. in. IJo. 433. 

t Walker, p. 147. u Rush \ol. vii. p. 215, &c, 

w Ibid. \ol. vii. p. 217. 219. Clarendon, ^ol. iv. p. 744, 

X Rush. vol. \ii. p. 249. Claiendon, \ol. iv. p. 741. 
y Kush. \ol. \n. p. 239. z Birch, p. 119. 

a Dr. Birch has written a treatise on this subject. It is not my business 
to oppose any facts contained m that gentleman’s performance. I shall 
only produce arguments which prove that Glamorgan, when he received 
his private commission, had injunctions from the king to act altogether in 
concert with Ormond. (1.) It seems to be implied in the very words of 


land served to inflame the minds of men, and to increase 
those calumnies with which his enemies had so much 
loaded him, and which he ever regarded as the most griev- 
ous part of his misfoi tunes. 

After the cessation with the Irish rebels, the king was 
desirous of concluding a final peace with them, and obtain- 
ing tbeir assistance in England : and he gave aullioiity to 
Ormond, lord-heiitenant, to promise them an abrogation of 
all the penal laws enacted against catholics ; together with 
the suspension of Pomings’ statute, with regard to some 
particular hills, which should he agreed on. Lord Herbert, 
created Earl of Glamorgan, (though his patent had not yet 
passed the seals,) having occasion for his private affairs to 
go to Dieland, the king considered, that this nobleman, 
being a catholic, and allied to the best Insh families, 
might be of service : he also foresaw, that further concessions 
with regard to religion might probably he demanded by 
the bigoted Irish ; and that, as these concessions, however 
necessary, would give great scandal to the protestant zea- 
lots in his three kingdoms, it would be requisite both to 
conceal them during some time, and to preserve Ormond’s 
character, by giving private orders to Glamorgan to con- 
clude and sign these aiticles. But as he had a better 
opinion of Glamorgan’s zeal and affection for his service, 
than of Ins capacity, he enjoined him to communicate all 
his measures to Ormond ; and though the final conclusion 
of the treaty must be executed only in Glamorgan’s own 
name, he was required to be directed, in the steps towards 
It, by the opinion of the lord-lieutenant. Glamorgan, bi- 
goted to his religion, and passionate for the king’s service, 
but guided in these pursuits by no manner of judgment 
or discretion, secretly, of himself, without any communi- 
cation with Ormond, concluded a peace with the council 
of Kilkenny, and agreed, in the king’s name, that the Irish 
should enjoy all the churches of winch they had ever been 
in possession since the commencement of their insurrec- 
tion ; on condition that they should assist the king in Eng- 
land with a body of ten thousand men. This liansaction 
was discovered by accident. The titular Archbishop of 
Tuam being killetl by a sally of the garrison of Sligo, the 
articles of the treaty were found among his baggage, and 
were immediately jiublished every where, and copies of 
them sent over to the English parliament.y The lord- 
lieutenant and Lord Digby, foreseeing the clamour which 
would be raised against the king, committed Glamorgan to 
prison, charged him with treason for his temerity, and 
maintained, that he had acted altogether without any 
authority fiom his master. The English parliament, how- 
ever, neglected not so favourable an opportunity of reviv- 
ing the old clamour with regard to the king’s favour of 
popery, and accused him of delivering over, in a manner, 
the whole kingdom of Ireland to that hated sect. The 
king told them, “ That the Earl of Glamorgan having 
made an offer to raise forces in the kingdom of Iieland, 
and to conduct them into England for his majesty’s service, 
had a commission to that purpose, and to that purpose 
only, and that he had no commission at all to treat of any 
thing else, without the privity and direction of the lord- 
lieutenant, much less to capitulate any thing concerning 
religion, or any property belonging either to church or 
laity.”^ Though this declaration seems agreeable to truth, 
it gave no satisfaction to the parliament; and some his- 
torians, even at present, when the ancient bigotry is some- 
what abated, are desirous of representing this very innocent 
transaction, in which the king was engaged by the most 
violent necessity, as a stain on the memory of that unfor- 
tunate prince." 

(he rommhsion. Glamorjjan is empoxveied and authorized to treat and 
conclude with the confedeiate Roman catholics in Ireland. “ If upon 
necessity (any fzr(icfej) be condescended unto, wherein the kins’s lieutenant 
cannot so well be seen in, as not fit tor us at present publicly to oun ” 
Here no articles are mentioned, which are not fit to be communicated to 
Ormond, but only not fit tor him and the king publicly to be seen in, ami 
to rtsow, (2.) Ihe king’s protestation to Ormond ought, both on account 
of that prince’s character and the reasons he assigns, to ha\e the greatest 
weight. 'Ihe woids are these : “ Ormond, I cannot but add (o my long 
letter, that, upon the word of a Christian, I ne\er intended Glamorgan 
should tieat any thing without your approbation, much less wifliout } our 
knowledge. For besides the injury to >ou I vas always diffident of Ins 
judgment (though 1 could not tliink him so extremely weak as nou to my 
cost I have found); which you, may easily perceive in a postscript ot a 
letter of mine to you.” Caite, vol. it. App. xxm. It 15 impossible that 
any man of honoui, however he might dissemble with his enemies, would 
assert a falsehood in so solemn a manner to his best friend, especially where 
that person must have had opportunities of knowing the truth. The letter, 
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Having lost all hope of prevailing over the rigour of tlie 
jmrliament, eitlier by arms or by treaty, the only resource 
winch remained to tlie king was derived from the intestine 
dissensions, which ran very liigli among liis enemies. 
Presbyterians and independents, even before their victoiy 
was fully completed, fell into contests about the division 
of the spoil, and their religion as well as civil disputes 
agitated the uhole kingdom. 

Tlie (inrliament, though they had early abolished epis- 
copal authority, had not, during so long a time, substituted 
any other spiritual government m its place; and their 
committee of religion had hitherto assumed the -whole 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction : but they now established, by 
an ordinance, the pieslntcriaii mudi-l in all its forms of 

EiclH'i.isiir.il clin\iciil, provinriiil, and 

^n.iiis mitimut assomhlics. All the inhabitants of 
each jiansh vteie oidered to meet and choose cldeis, on 
whom, together with the iiiiiiistci, was bestowed the entire 
direction of all spiritual conceins within the congregation. 
A number ol neighbouring parishes, commonly between 
twelve and twenty, formed a classis ; and the court, 
which governed tins division, was composed of all the 
ininisteis, together with two, throe, or four elders chosen 
from each parish. The provincial assembly retained an 
inspection over several neighbouring classes, and was 
composed entirely of clergymen : the national assembly 
was constituted in the same manner; and its authority 
extended over the whole kingdom. It is probable, that 
the tyranny exercised by the Scottish clergy had given 
warning not to allow laymen a place in the provineial or 
national assemblies ; les't the nobility and more consider- 
able gentry, soliciting a seat in these great ecclesiastical 
courts, stiould bestow a consideration upon them, and 
render them, in the eyes of the multitude, a rival to the 
narhameiit. In the inferior coiiils, the mixture of the 
laity might serve rather to temper the usual zeal of the 
clergy.'’ 

Blit though the presbj terians, by the establishment of 
jiarity among the ecclesiastics, were so far gratified, they 
were denied satisfaction in several other jioints on whicli 
they were extremely intent. Thu assembly of divines had 
voted presbytery to he of divine light. Tlie iiarliament 
refused their’asscnt to that decision.^ Seldcn, Whitlocke, 
and other political reasoiiers, assisted by the independents, 
had prevailed in tins important deliberation. They 
thought, that had the bigotca religionists been able to get 
their heavenly charter recognised, the jiresbyters would 
soon become more dangerous to tlie magistrate than had 
ever been the prelatical clergy. These latter, while they 
claimed to themselves a divine right, admitted of a like 
origin to civil aiitliority ; the former, challenging to their 
own order a celestial pedigree, derived the legislative 
power from a source no more dignified than the voluntary 
association of the people. 

Under colour of keeping the sacraments from profana- 
tion, the clergy of all Christian sects had assumed what 
they call the power of the keys, or the right of fulminating 

whose postscript is nuntionod b\ llie kinc» is to lie found in Carle, vol. ii 
App Mil ( t ) As till kiiii.' lull rt.illj so low tin opmum of Glaniort'an’s 
mulejbt.intlniE, it is seri nnlikth Ih it he would trust luin with (he sole 
111 iii.t^'enuiit nt so itiipoil ml umi tlelli.ilt a frf.it> And it Iir had mtond* 
ed th<it f-iiiimori.’airs in .loci nioii stiouM h o e btin indtpemUn! of Ormond, 
lie would li.t\e told Hic l.itler lUibUinan of it, imr bate put liini on 

bit) LMMrd HC.nnst (iKmiorean’s* impnuInKt. Jhat tbt Kmc judged ariebt 
ot tins iiobleinaii's ( iwir.icti r. npinars from Ins Ciuiurt/vf or Scnntliuff 
of htienltofi%, wlntb is a niiunlotis cotiipnunil ot lies, < limieras, and im- 
pnssdnitliis, and shows wliat niieht be e\p{Cle(l tioui siub a man. ( I ) Mr. 
Carte lias pnblishtil a whole <t nes ot ihe KmcS rorrt’spondeme w ilb Or- 
mond, trom the time that tilamorcan e^int into Ireland, ami it isexidint 
that Ciurles all alone considers the Innl liiMitenant as flie ptrson vlio was 
couductimr the neifoci ition w itli tin Irish ibe'tlstof t«l>, 1015, after the 
battle ot Nasebv, beinc redutid to preat straits, bt wrttis tartiesTh to 
Oimond to coiirlmie a peate upon (erlain conditions mentioned, much in- 
ferior to those ciaukd b> Olainorcan , and to come oser bimsell with all 
the Irish he could cncace in Ins siiMce. ( arte, sol. m No. ICO. Ihn 
would h<i\e heel) a creat .ibsuidit) li he had alread> tiMd a fliHtrent canal, 
bi wlntb, on \er> difltrent con<litions, he purposed to establish a peace. 
On tlie CCd ot Utlotier, as Ins distresses nuillipls. In soinewbat enlarjjrs 
the tnnditioiis, thout,h th<*^' still (all short ot (TlamotuaiVs * mw ab- 
surdif> ’ See Carte, \n1. m. p. dU. f5 ) lUitwhat is eqtusalenl to a de 
inonstration, that GlamoiKati was consfioiis that be bad no power to 
conclude a treaty on lliese terms, or w itbout consultin': the lord lieutenant, 
and did not e\en expect that the Kmu' would r.itiO the aiticles, is the de- 
feazance whic!) he ;,'a\e to tlie liisli council at the time ot siimms the 
tieal^. ** Ihe Harl of Glainorcan does no way intend Iiertbv to oblice 
his majesty otlier than he Ininselt sli.ill please, after lie has received these 
30,000 men as a ple(li,'e and ttsninmn ot the saul Itoman cathotus* lo\«tlt> 
ami fidelity to his ma^jestv , 3 el he pmniisis taithfully upon Ins word ami 
honour, not to acquaint Ins Tnajest> with this tieleazance, till be had en- 
deavoured, as far as ni him laj , to induce bis majesty to the praiiliiit! of 
tne particulars in the saitl artiiks but, that done, the said commissioners 


excommunication. The example of Scotland wns a suf- 
ficient lesson for the parliament to use precaution in 
guarding against so severe a tyranny. They determined, 
by a general ordinance, all the cases in which excommu- 
nication could be used. Tliey allowed of appeals to par- 
liament from all ecclesiastical courts. And they apnoir.ted 
commissioners in every province to judge of such cases 
as fell not witliin their general ordinance.'' So much civil 
autlioiiiy, intoriinxed with the ecclesiastical, gave disgust 
to all the zealots. . i j , 

But notliing was attended witli more universal scandal 
than the propensity of many m the parliament towards a 
toleration of the jirotestant sectaries. The prpbvterians 
e.xclaimed, tliat this indulgence made the chnrch of Christ 
resemble Noah’s ark, and rendered it a receptacle for all 
unclean beasts. They insisted, that the least of Christ’s 
trntli was superior to all political considerations.'’ They 
maintained tlie eternal obligation imposed by the covenant 
to extirpate heresy and schism.- And they menaced all 
their oiiponents with the same rigid persecution, under 
wliicli they themselves had groaned, when held in subjec- 
tion by tlie hierarcliy. 

So great jirudence and reserve, m such material points, 
does great liononr to the parliament; and jiroves, that, 
notwithstanding the prevalency of bigotry and fanaticism, 
there were many members who had more enlarged views, 
and paid regard to the civil interests of society. These 
men, uniting themselves to the enthusiasts, whose genius 
IS naturally averse to clerical usurpations, exercised so 
jealous an autlionty over the assembly of divines, that 
tliey allowed them nothing but the liberty of tendering 
advice, and would not intrust them even witli the power 
of electing their own chairman or his substitute, or of 
supplvmg the vacancies of their own members. 

While tliese disputes were canvassed by tlieologians, 
wlio engaged m their spiritual contests eiery order of the 
state ; the king, though he entertained liojies of reaping 
advantage from those divisions, was much at a loss which 
side It would be most for his interest to comply with. 
The presbt tenans were, by tboir principles, the least averse 
to regal aiitliority ; but were rigidly bent on the extirpation 
of prelacy: tlie independents were resolute to lay the 
foundation of a lejmblican government; but as they pre- 
tended not to erect themselves into a national church, it 
miglit be lioped, that if gratified with a toleration, tliey 
would admit die re-establishment of the Inemrchy. So 
great attachment had the king to episcopal jurisdiction, 
tliat he was ever inclined to put it in balance even with 
Ins own power and kingly office. 

But whatever advantage lie miglit hope to reap from the 
dll isioiis in die parliamentary party, lie was ajiprehensive 
le^t It slioiikl come too late to save liim from the destruc- 
tion with which he was instantly threatened. Fairfax 
was aiiproacliing witlt a powerful’ and victorious army, 
and was taking die proper measures for laying siege to 
Oxford, winch must infalltbly fall into his hands. To be 
taken captive and led in triumph by his insolent enemies, 

disrhar^e the snitl Tarl of Glamorpan, both in honour and conscience, of 
,Mi> turther cnii.ii:enienl to tliiMo therein thoutih bis majesty should not he 
pleised to pr.mt the said partiriiUrs in the articles nuntioncd; the saiil 
carl hAMiic piveu them .I'tsurante, upon his word, honour, and %oltm- 
larv oath, that he wouUl iiuver, to an> ptrson whatsoever, disco\er this 
defeazance ui the inlunm without ibeir consents ” Dr, Jlircii, p 90 — AH 
Glamorpati’s Mew was to pel troops for tlie Km,:’s service without htirlinp 
his own honour or his mastir’s Ihe wonder oulv is, why tlie Irish ,nc* 
tepted of a treatj , whicli Itound nobod>, and which tlie 'er> petson who 
concludes it, seems to confess he iloes not expect to be ratilied. They 
nrobablj hopi<l, tlmt the kinp would, from their seivueb, be more easily 
induced to ratifj a treatv which was coiicluded. tbui to consent to its con- 
clusion tO ) I nn;;lit add, that the lord lieutinmrs concurrence in the 
treaty was the more requisite , because wilbout it the treaty could not be 
earned into execution by Ghimorpan, nor the Irish troops be transported 
into rnplaiid and even with Ormond’s concuirence, it cleaily appe.ii-s, 
tiiai a tnatv’.so ruinous to the protestaiit reliirinn m Irtland, could not be 
executed in opposition to the zealous protestanis in that kinpdoin. No one 
can doubt ot tins truth, who peruses Ormond’s correspondence in Mr, 
Caite. 'ihe kinp was sufhcipntly this diniculty. It appears 

mdeeil to be the only reason wh> Dnnonc! objeMeil to the granting of hipli 
terms to the Irish catholics, .... 

Dr. liitch.in p .'lOO, has published a letter of the king s to Glamorpan, 
where besavs. “ Howlieit I know \ou cannot be but confident otrny rnak- 
imr Kooil all instructions and promises to >ou and the nuncio. Pul it is 
l« be rcmarkeil, that this lettei dated in April 5, lOtO; after tliere had 
been a nevv nepnciation enteied mto between Izlamorpan an<i the Irish, and 
atk r a provisional treaty had even beenconcludcit tietween them. See Dr, 
Biuh p. IfP 'ihe king’s assurances, therefore, ran plainly relate only to 
this recent tiansaclmn. Ihe old treats hail long been disavowed by the 
king, ami suppo'ved by all parlies to be annulled. 

b (tush. vol.Mi p. 524. 

c Whnlocke, p. U'b. Uush. \ol. vit. p. 5f»0, C6I. 
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was what Charles justly abhorred ; and every insult, if 
not violenee, was to be dreaded from that enthusiastic 
soldiery, who hated his person and despised his dignity. 
In this desperate extremity, he embraced a measure 
r\hich, in any other situation, might lie under the imputa- 
tion of imprudence and indiscretion. 

Montreville, the French minister, interested for the king, 
more by the natural sentiments of humanity than any in- 
structions from his court, which seemed rather to favour 
the parliament, had solicited the Scottish generals and 
commissioners to give jirotection to their distressed sove- 
reign ; and having received many general professions and 
promises, he had always transmitted these, perhaps with 
some exaggeration, to the king. From his suggestions, 
Charles began to entertain thoughts of leaving Oxford, and 
flving to the Scottish army, which at that time lay before 
Newark.f lie considered that the Scottish nation had 
been fully gratified in all their demands ; and having 
already, in their own country, annihilated both episcopacy 
and regal authoritv, had no further concessions to exact 
from him. In all disputes which had passed about settling 
the terms of peace, the Scots, he heard, had still adhered 
to the milder side, and had endeavoured to soften the 
rigour of the English parliament. Great disgusts also, 
on other accounts, had taken place between the nations; 
and the Scots found that in proportion as their assistance 
became less necessary, less value was put upon them. The 
progress of the independents gave them great alarm ; and 
they were scandalized to hear their beloved covenant 
spoken of, every day, with less regard and reverence. The 
refusal of a divine right to presbytery, and the infringing 
of ecclesiastical discipline from political considerations, 
were, to them, the subject of much offence : and the 
king hoped, that, in their present disposition, the sight of 
their native prince flying to them in this extremity of dis- 
tress, would rouse ' every spark of generosity in their 
bosom, and procure him their favour and protection. 

That he might the better conceal his intentions, orders 
were given at every gate in Oxford for allowing three per- 
sons to pass ; and in the night the king, accompanied by 
none but Dr. Hudson and Mr. Ashburnham, went out at 
that gate which leads to London. He rode before a port- 
manteau, and called himself Ashburnham’s servant. He 
assed through Henley, St. Albans, and came so near to 
.ondon as Harrow-on-the-IIill. He once entertained 
thoughts of entering into that city, and of throwing him- 
self on the mercy of the parliament. But at last, after 
, , .. , passing through many cross roads, he arrived 
at the Scottish camp before Newark.? The 
parliament hearing of his escape from Oxford, issued 
rigorous orders, and threatened with instant death whoever 
should harbour or conceal him.'' 

King goes In the Scottish general and commissioners 

Scniih camp at affected great surprise on the appearance of 
Newark. j]jg though they paid him all the 

exterior respect due to his dignity, they instantly set a 
guard upon him, under colour of protection, and made 
him in reality a prisoner. They informed the English 
parliament of this unexpected incident, and assured them 
that they had entered into no private treaty with the king. 
They applied to him for orders to Bellasis, governor of 
Newark, to surrender that town, now reduced to extremity; 
and the orders were instantly obeyed. And hearing that 
the parliament laid claim to the entire disposal of the 
king’s person, and that the English army was making 
some motions towards them ; they thought proper to re- 
tire northwards, and to fix their camp at Newcastle.' 

This measure was very grateful to the king; and he 
began to entertain hopes of protection from the Scots. He 
was particularly attentive to the behaviour of their preach- 
ers, on whom all depended. It was the mode of that age 
to make the pulpit the scene of news ; and on every great 
event, the whole Scripture was ransacked by the clergy 
for passasres applicable to the [iresent occasion. The first 
minister who preach.ed before the king, chose these words 
for his text ; “ And behold all the men of Israel came to 

f Clarendon, vol. iv. p, 7/50 vol. v. p. 16. 

f : llnsliwoith, \ol. Ml. p. 267. 
j ^VIlHl()cke, p. 209. 

i Rush. \ol. \n.p. 271 Clarendon, vol. v. d.C3, 


the king, and said unto him. Why have our brethren the 
men of Judah, stolen thee away, and ha\e brouglit' the 
king and his household, and all David’s men witii him 
over Jordan? And all the men of Judah answered the’ 
men of Israel, Because the king is near of kin to us ■ 
wherefore then be ye angry for this matter? Hare ue 
eaten at all of the king’s cost ; or hath he given us any 
gift? And the men of Israel answered the men of Judah 
and said. We have ten parts in the king, and we have also 
more right in David than je: why then did ye despise 
us, that our advice should not be first had, in bunging 
back our king : and the words of the men of Judah were 
fiercer than the words of the men of Israel.”'' But the 
king found, that the happiness chiefly of the allusion had 
tempted the preacher to employ this text, and that the 
covenanting zealots were nowise pacified towards him. 
Another preacher, after reproaching him to his face rvith 
his misgovernment, ordered this psalm to be sung : 

W/ii/ dost thou, tyrant, boast thyself, 

Thy wicked deeds to praise ? 

The king stood up, and called for that psalm which begins 
with these words. 

Have mercy. Lord, on me, T pray ; 

Fur men would nte devour : 

The good-natured audience, in pity to fallen majesty, 
showed for once greater deference to the king than to the 
minister, and sung the psalm which the former had called 
for.* 

Charles had very little reason to be pleased with his 
situation. He not only found himself a prisoner very 
strictly guarded : all his friends were kept at a distance ; 
and no intercourse, either by letters or conversation, was 
allowed him, with anv one on whom he could depend, or 
who was suspected of any attachment towards him. The 
Scottish generals would enter into no confidence with 
him; and still treated him with distant ceremony and 
feigned respect. And every proposal wliich they made 
him, tended furtlier to his abasement and to his rum.“ 

They required him to issue orders to Oxford, and all 
his other garrisons, commanding their surrender to the 
parliament : and the king, sensible that their resistance 
vyas to very little purpose, willingly complied. The terms 
given to most of them were honourable ; and Faiifax, as 
far as lay in his power, was very exact in observing them. 
Far from allowing violence, he would not even permit in- 
sults or triumph over the unfortunate royalists ; and by 
his generous humanity, so cruel a civil war was ended, m 
appearance very calmly, between the parties. 

Ormond, having received like orders, delivered Dublin, 
and other forts, into the hands of the parliamentary officers. 
Montrose also, after having experienced still more variety 
of good and bad fortune, threw down his arms and retired 
out of the kingdom. 

The Marquis of Worcester, a man past eighty-four, was 
the last m England that submitted to the authority of the 
parliament. Fie defended Raglan castle to extremity; 
and opened not its gates till the middle of August. Four 
years, a few days excepted, were now elafised, since the 
king first erected his standard at Nottingham." So long 
had the British nations, by civil and religious quairels, 
been occupied in shedding their own blood, and laying 
waste their native country. 

The parliament and the Scots laid their proposals before 
the king. They were such as a captive, entirely at mercy, 
could expect from the most inexorable victor ; yet were 
they little worse than what were insisted on before the 
battle of Naseb}'. Tlie power of the sword, instead of ten, 
which the king now offered, was demanded for twenty 
years, together with a right to levy whatever money the 
parliament should think proper for the support of their 
armies. The other conditions were, in the main, the same 
with those which had formerly been offered to the king." 

Charles said, that proposals uhich introduced such 
irapoitant innovations in the constitution, demanded time 

k S Sam. chap. xix. 41,42, and 43 ^erscs. See Clarendo:!, \ol. v. p, 
23,24 

1 Whitlocke, p. 234. m Clarendon, vol. v. p. 30. 
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for deliberation : the commissioners replied, that he must 
give his answer m ten days.i’ He desired to reason about 
die meaning and import of some terms : they informed 
him, that they had no power of debate; and peremptorily 
required lus consent or refusal He requested a personal 
treaty vith the pailiamcut: they thre.iteiied, that if he 
delayed compliance, the |iarhameut would, by their own 
authority, settle the nation. 

What the parliameiit uas most intent uiioii, was, not 
their treaty with the hiiiir, to whom tin v paid little regaid, 
but that with the Scots. Two imiiort.iiit points leniained 
to be settled with that nation ; their deli\cry of the king, 
and the estimation of their ane, us. 

The Scots luight pretend, that, as Charles was King of 
Scotland as well as ol Kugl.ind, they were entitled loan 
cipuil rote in thedisposd of his person : and that, in such 
a case, where the titles aie tipial, and the subject indivisi- 
ble, the I'refeience was due to the present possessor. The 
English maiulamtd, tint the king, being in F.ngland, was 
comprehended within the piiisdietiou ofth.it kingdom, 
and could not be dispose d of by au\ foreign nation. A 
delicate ipiestioii this, and what soreh could not be de- 
cided by piceedcnl, since such a silii.ition is not, any 
wheic, to be found in hisiory.'i 

As the Scots com urred with the English, in imposing 
such seceie conditions on the king, that, iiotwilhstandnig 
his uiilcirtuiiatc situation, he still refused to accent of 
them ; it is ceitain that tliei did not desire Ins ficeclom : 
nor could the\ ewer intend to join huity and rigour toge- 
ther, 111 so iiieonsisteiit a inanner. Before the settleniont 
of terms, the administration must be possessed entirely by 
the pailiaments of both kingdoms ; and how mcomp.itiblc 
that scheme with the liberty of the king, is e.isily iniagined. 
To carry him a prisoner into ,'scotl.uid, where few forces 
could bo supported to guard linn, was a me.isure so full 
ol iiiLOinemence and danger, tb.il, even if the English 
had consented to it, must h.ive appe.ired to the Scots 
themselves altogether luieb.ible: and how could siieli a 
plan be snppoilid iii opposition to Eugl.ind, possissed of 
such niimeious and victoiious .irmn which were, .it that 
time, at Icsi't seeimd to be, in i ntire union with the p.tr- 
liament ( The oiih espedinit, it is oIimou', which the 
Scots could cmbr.KO, if ihiw sernphd wholly to ab.indoii 
the king, w.is immediately to n turn, fully and eordidly, 
to their allegi nice ; and, uniting tbeniscKes with the 
roy.ibsts 111 both kingdoms, eiidi .iMuir, by force of arms, 
to icdiicc the r.ngbsli pirbauuiit to more moder.ite con- 
ditions: but, besiilis that this measure was lull of e\- 
treme haztird ; wli.it w.is it but iiistinth to combine with 
their old enemies ag.imst their old fiiends; and, m .1 lit 
of romaotie generosity, oveilurii wli.it, with so much ex- 
pense of blood and trc.isiire, tluw h.id, during the course 
of so many ye.irs, been so r.irelulE i reeling 

But, though all these rcllei Hons occurred to the Scot- 
tish commissioners, they rcsohed to prolong the dispute, 
and keep the king as a pledge for those arrears winch 
they ckuinid from Engl. mil, and which they were not 
likeU, III the piisent dis[iositioii of that nation, to obl.uii 
by any othi r ixpcdiint. 'File sum, b\ their aecouni, 
amounted to ne.ir two millions: for they laid rcceixed 
little regular p.iy since they h.id eiili red V.ngkmd. And 
though the < onliibutioiis wliieli they h.id lei led, as well 
as the ]iriee ol their bung at free ipi.irlers, must be de- 
ducted ; vet still the sum wbieb they insisted on was lerv 
coiisidenible. After min' discussions, it was at last 
agreed, that, in lieu of all demands, they should aecept of 
400,000 ])ounds, one b.ilf to be p.iid mstantU, another in 
two subsequent paiments.r 

Great pains were taken by the .'scots (and the English 
complied with their preleiidid delicacy) to make tins 
estimation and payment of arie.iis appear a quite dif- 
ferent tninsaclion Irom that for the debxcri of the king's 
person : but eoinmon sense requires, that ilie\ should be 
regaided as one and the same. The English, it is evi- 
dent, had they not been |ireviously assiiied of receiiing 
the king, would ncicr liaie p.irled with to coiisidenible a 
sum ; and, while they weakened themselves by the same 

p Uusliuorth, vol. Ml p. 310. q Iln4, p 339, 
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measure, have strengthened a people with whom they must 
afterwards have so material an interest to discuss. 

Thus the Scottish nation underwent, and still undergo, 
(for such grievous stains aie not easily wiped off,) the 
reproach of selling their king, and betraying their juince 
for money. In vain did they maintain, that this money 
was, on account of former .services, undoubtedly their due; 
that in their present situation, no other measure, without 
the utmost indiscretion, or even their apparent ruin, could 
be embraced ; and that, though they deliveied their king 
into the hands of his open enemies, they xvere themselves 
as much Ins open enemies as those to whom they surren- 
dered him, and their common hatred against him had 
long united the two parties in strict alliance with each 
other. They were still answered, that they made use of 
this scandalous eNpcdient for obtaining their wages ; and 
that after taking arms, without any provocation, against 
their sovereign, who had ever loved and cherished them, 
they h.id deservedly l.illeii into a sitiiatiou, fiom which 
they could not extricato themselves, w ithoiit either infamy 
or inquiidence. 

The inf.iiny of this bargain had such an influence on 
the Scottish p.irliaiiieiit, th.it they once voted, that the 
king should be promt ted, and hisfibeity insisted on. But 
the general assembly interposed, and pronounced, that, 
as he had lefused to take the coienant, which w.is pressed 
on him. It became not the godly to concern themselves 
about lus fortunes. After this declaration, it behoved the 
parliament to retract their vote.’ 

Intelligence concerning the final resolution of the Scot- 
tish nation to surrender him, was brought to the king; 
and he hapiicned, at that lery time, to be pl.iying at 
che.ss.' Such command of temper did he possess,’that he 
rontmued his game without interruption; and none of 
the b\-sl.mders could p reeive that the letter, which he 
jienisdl, h.id brought him news of any consequence. 
The English commissioners, who, some il.iys after, came 
to t.ike him under their custody, v.cie admitted to kiss 
lus hands; and he recened them with the sunc grace 
and chcerfidniss, as il they had tniiclled on no other 
errand than to p.iy coiiil to him. The old Earl of Pem- 
broke in paiticidar, who was one of them, he congratu- 
l.ited on bis strength and vigour, that be was still able, 
iluring siicli a season, to perform so long a journey in 
coiiipani with so many young people. 

The king, being debieied oier by the ,\.li if, 17. 
.'scots to the English conmiissioncrs, w.is I'"'-’ <i''li'uril 
rondurted iiniler a guard to lloldeiiliy, in 
the eoiinti of North. iinplon. On lus jmirnei, the whole 
couniri flocked to In hold hiiu,nio\cd piitly by eiiriositi, 
pailK III conip.ission and afhction. 1 1 any slid retained 
rancour .ig.iinst him, m his present condition, they jiasscd 
111 silence; while lus wf ll-w ishers, more generous than 
prudent, accompamed Ins march with tears, with acclama- 
tions, and with prayers for lus safely." That ancient su- 
pirslitinii Ilk 'Wise of desiring the king’s touch in scro- 
liilous distempers, seemed to acquire fresh credit among 
the people, fiom the general teiiilcrncss which began to 
pr.i.iil for this virtuous and unhappy monarch. 

The comiiiissioncrs rendered lus conruiemcnt at Hol- 
diiiby VI ri rigorous; dismissing his ancient sen ants, 
didiarring hmi from visits, and cutting off all communic.a- 
tion with lus friends or family. The p irli.inient. though 
earnestly applied to by the king, refused to allow lus 
chaplains to attend him, because they had not taken the 
coieiiaiit. The king refused to assist at the service exer- 
cised according to the din dory ; because he had not as 
xot given Ills consent to that mode of worship." Such 
lebgious real prciailed on both sides ! And such was the 
unhappy and distracted condition to which it had reduced 
king and jieople 1 

niiriiig the lime that the king remained in the Scottish 
army at Newcastle, died the Earl of Essex, the discarded, 
but still iiowerfiil and popular, general of the parliament. 
1 lis deatli, ill this conjiinclure. was a public misfortune. 
Etilly sensible of the excesses to which afl'airs had been 
carried, and of the worse conseipiences which were still 

t Burnet's Mf-mitirs of llic ITannUtins. 
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to be apprehended, he liad resolved to conclude a peace, 
and to remedy, as far as possible, all those ills to which, 
from mistake rather than anv had intentions, he had Iiim- 
self so much contributed. The presbyterian, or the mo- 
derate party amon^ the Commons, found themselves con- 
siderably weakened by his death : and the small remains 
of authority wliich still adhered to the House of Peers, 
weie in a manner wholly extinguished n 


CHAR LIX. 

Mutiny of (lie arm> — I he kin? seized by Joyce — The army march a?ainst 
tlie patliatnenl — llie army suhilue tlie parliament — llie km? flies to 
tlie Isle ut \S mht — Second cuil war — Insasion trom Scotland — I he 
treaty of Ne^l-oit — Ihe civil war and invasion repressed — Ihe km? 
seized auain hy the army — Ihe House purged — Ihe kinj’s trial — and 
execution — and chaiacter. 

A D ler dominion of the parliament rvas of 

'■ short duration. No sooner had they sub- 
dued their sovereign, than their own servants rose against 
them, and tumbled them from their slippery throne. The 
sacred boundaries of the laws being once violated, nothing 
remained to confine the wild projects of zeal and ambition. 
And every successive revolution became a precedent for 
that which followed it. 

In proportion as the terror of the king’s power diminish- 
ed, the division between independent and presbyterian 
became every day more apparent ; and the neuters found 
it at last requisite to seek shelter in one or the other fac- 
tion. hlany new writs were issued for elections, in tlie 
loom of members who had died, or were disqualified by 
adhering to the king; yet still the presbytenans retained 
the superiority among the Commons : and all the Peeis, 
except Lord Say, were esteemed of that party. The in- 
dependents, to whom the inferior sectaries adliered, predo- 
minated in the army : and the troops of the new model 
were universally infected with that enthusiastic spirit. To 
their assistance did the independent party among the Com- 
mons chiefly trust, in their projects for acquiring the 
ascendant over their antagonists. 

Soon after the retreat of the Scots, the presbyterians, 
seeing every thing reduced to obedience, began to talk of 
diminishing the army : and, on pretence of easing the pub- 
lic burdens, they levelled a deadly blow at the opposite 
faction. They purposed to embark a strong detachment 
under Skippon and Massey, for the service of Ireland : 
they openly declared their intention of making a great re- 
duction of the remainder.^ It was even imagined, that 
another new model of the army was projected, m order to 
regain to the presbyterians that superiority which they had 
so imprudently lost by the former.** 

The army had small inclination to the service of Ireland ; 
a country barbarous, uncultivated, and laid waste by 
massacres and civil commotions ; they had less inclination 
to disband, and to renounce that pay, which, having earned 
it through fatigues and dangers, they now purposed to en- 
joy in ease and tranquillity. And most of the officers 
having risen from the dregs of the people, had no other 
prospect, if deprived of their commission, than that of re- 
turning to lan^ish in their native poveriv and obscurity. 

These motives of interest acquired additional influence, 
and became more dangerous to the parliament, from the 
religious spirit by which the armv was universally actuated. 
Among the generality of men, educated in regular civilized 
societies, the sentiments of shame, duty, honour, have 
considerable authority, and serve to counterbalance and 
direct the motives derived from private advantage : hut. 
by the predominancy of enthusiasm among the parliamen- 
tary forces, these salutary principles lost their credit, and 
were regarded as mere human inventions, yea, moral in- 
stitutions, fitter for heathens than for Christians.^ The 
saint, resigned over to superior guidance, was at full 
liberty to gratify all his appetites, disguised under the ap- 
pearance of pious zeal. And, besides the strange corrup- 
tions engendered by this spirit, it eluded and loosened all 

X rinreiidon, vol. v. p. 43. 
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the ties of morality, and gave entire scope, and even sanc- 
tion, to the selfishness and ambition which naturally 
adhere to the human mind. 

Tlie military confessors were further encouraged in dis- 
obedience to superiors, by that spiritual pride to which a 
mistaken piety is so subject. They were not, they said 
mere janisaries ; mercenary troops enlisted for hire, and 
to he disposed of at the will of their paymasters.** • Re- 
ligion and liberty were the motives which had excited 
them to arms ; and they had a superior right to see those 
blessings, which they had purchased with their blood, in- 
sured to future generations. By the same title that the 
presbyterians, in contradistinction to the royalists, had ap- 
propriated to themselves the epithet of goilt/, or the u'ell- 
affected; e the independents did now, in contradistinction 
to the presbyterians, assume this magnificent appellation, 
and arrogate all the ascendant, which naturally belongs 
to it. 

Hearing of parties in the House of Commons, and being 
informed that the minority were friends to the army, the 
majority enemies ; the troops naturally interested them- 
selves in that dangerous distinction, and were eager to give 
the superiority to their partisans. Whatever hardships ' 
they underwent, though perhaps derived from inevitable 
necessity, were ascribed to a settled design of oppressing 
them, and resented as an effect of the animosity and 
malice of their adversaries. 

Notwithstanding the great revenue which accrued from 
taxes, assessments', sequestrations, and compositions, con- 
siderable arrears were due to the army ; and many of tlie 
private men, as well as officers, had near a twelvemonth’s 
jiay still owing them. The army suspected, that this de- 
hciency was purposely contrived, in order to oblige them 
to live at free quarters ; and by rendering them odious to 
the country, serve as a pretence for disbanding them. 
When they saw such members as were employed in com- 
mittees and civil offices accumulate fortunes, they accused 
them of rapine and public plunder. And, as no plan was 
pointed out by the Commons for the payment of arrears, 
the soldiers dreaded, that, after they should be disbanded 
or embarked for Ireland, their enemies, who predominated 
in the two Houses, would entirely defraud them of their 
right, and oppress them with impunity. 

On this ground or pretence did the first Mutiny of the 
commotions begin in the army. A petition, army- 
addressed to Fairfax, the general, was handed about ; crav- 
ing an indemnity, and that ratified by the king, for any 
illegal actions, of which, during the course of the war, the 
soldiers might have been guilty ; together with satisfaction 
in arrears, freedom from pressing, relief of widows and 
maimed soldiers, and pay till disbanded.f The Commons, 
aware of what combustible materials the army was com- 
posed, were alarmed at this intelligence. Such a combina- 
tion, they knew, if not checked in its first appearance, 
must be attended with the most dangerous consequences, 
and must soon exalt the military above the civil authority. 
Besides summoning some officers to answer , 
for this attempt, they immediately voted that 
the petition tended to introduce mutiny, to put conditions 
upon the parliament, and to obstruct the relief of Ireland ; 
and tliey threatened to proceed aijainst the promoters of it, 
as enemies to the state and disturbers of puhhc peace.fe' 
This declaration, which may he deemed violent, especially 
as the army had some ground for complaint, produced 
fatal effects. The soldiers lamented that they were de- 
prived of the privileges of Englishmen ; that they were not 
allowed so much as to represent their grievances ; that, 
while petitions from Essex and other places were openly 
encouraged against the army, their mouths were stopped ; 
and that they, who were the authors of liberty to the nation, 
were reduced, hy a faction in parliament, to the most 
grievous servitude. 

In this disposition was the army found by Warwick, 
Dacres, Massey, and other commissioners, who were sent 
to make them proposals for enterin*; into the service of 
Ireland.!* Instead of enlisting, the generality objected to 
the terms ; demanded an indemnity ; were clamorous for 

b Tlushwortli, vol. \ ii p. 564. c Ibnl. \oI. vi. p. 134. 

d Ibid. \ol. Ml p. 565 6 Ibid, p 474. 

I Par]. Hist. vol. xv.p. 312. g Ibid. p. 311. h Rush. vol. mi. p. 457. 
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their arrears ; and, though thej’ expressed no dissatisfacUon 
against Skippon, who was appointed commander, they dis- 
covered much stronger inclination to serve under Fairfax 
and Cromwell.* Some officers who were of the prcsbtte- 
nan partv, having entered into engagements for this service, 
could prevail on very few of the soldiers to enlist under 
them. And, as these officers lay all under the grievous 
reproach of deserting theaimy, and betraying the interests 
of their companions, the lest were further confirmed m 
that confederacy, which they had secretly formed. 

To petition and remonstrate being tiie most cautious 
method of conducting a confederacy, an apfilication to par- 
liament was signed by near 200 officers; in which thev 
made their apology with a very imperious air, asserted 
their rigid of petitioning, and complained of that imputa- 
tion thrown upon them by the former declaration of the 
lower House.' Tlie private men likewise of some regi- 
ments sent a letter to Skippon; in which, together with 
insisting on the same topics, they lament that designs were 
formed against them and many of tlie godly party m the 
kingdom ; and declare that they could not eng.age lor 
Ireland, till they were satisfied in their expectations, and 
had their just desires granted.*" Tiie army, in a word, felt 
their power, and resolved to he masters. 

The parliament too resolved, if possible, to preserve their 
dominion ; but being destitute of power, and not letaining 
much authority, it was not easy for them to employ any 
expedient wliicli could contribute to their purpose, llie 
expedient which the)' now made use of, was the worst 
imaginable. They sent Skippon, Cromwell, Ireton, and 
Fleetwood, to the head-quarters at Saffron Waldon in 
Essex ; and empowered them to make offers to the army, 
and inquire into the cause of its dislemprri. 

7 ih May. gengj-als, at least the three Inst, 

were secretly the authors of all the discontents ; and failed 
not to foment those disorders, winch thev pretended to ap- 
]iease. By their suggestion, a measure was embraced, 
which at once brought matters to extremity, and rendered 
the mutiny incurable. 

In opposition to the pailiameiitat Westminster, a mili- 
tary parliament was formed. Together with a council of 
tiie principal officers, which was appointed after the model 
of the House of Peers, a more free representative of the 
armv was composed, by the election of two private men 
or inferior officers, under the title of agitators, from each 
troop or company." By this means, both the general hu- 
mour of that tune was gratified, intent on plans of imaginary 
republics ; and an easy method contrived for conducting 
underhand, and projiagating the sedition of the armv. 

This terrible court, when assembled, having first de- 
clared that they found no disiruiperx in the armv, but many 
grievances, under winch it laboured, immediately voted the 
offers of the parliament unsatisfactory. Eight weeks’ pay 
alone, tiiey said, was promised ; a small pait of fiftv-six 
weeks, which they claimed as their due: no visible se- 
curity was given for the remainder ; and having been de- 
clared public enemies by tlie Commons, they might here- 
after be prosecuted as such, unless the declaration were 
recalled." Before matters came to this height, Cromwell 
had posted up to London, on pretence of laying before the 
]iarliament the rising discontents of the armv. 

The parliament made one vigorous effoit more, to try 
the force of their autlioriiy : they voted that all the troops 
which did not engage for Ireland should instantly be dis- 
banded in their quaiters.i’ At the same time, the council 
of the army ordered a general rendezvous of all the regi- 
ments, in order to provide for their common interests. 
And while they thus prepared themselves for opposition to 
the parliament, they struck a blow, which at once decided 
the victory in their favour. 

A party of five hundred horse appeared at 
'nifkinr^eized Holdenbv, conducted by one Joyce, \vlio 
by Joyce. lieeii a tailor by profession ; but 

was now advanced to the rank of cornet, and was an active 
agitator in the army. Without being opposed by the 
guard, whose affections were all on their side, Joyce came 
into the king’s presence armed with pistols, and told him. 
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that he must immediately go along with him. Whither ? 
said the king. To the armp, replied Joyce. what 
wairantl asked the king. Joyce pointed to the so diers 
wliom he biought along; tall, handsome, and _well ac- 
coulied. Fm/r warrant, said Charles, smilingq is written 
in fair characters, legible luithoul spelling.^ parlia- 

mentaiy commissioners came into the room ; they asked 
Joyce wlietlier lie had any orders from the parliament . 
Ildsaid, No: fiom the general? No: by what authority 
he came? He made the same reply ^ to the king, dhep 
would write, they said, to the parliament, to know their 
pleasure. You niai/ do so, replied Joyce ; but lothp mean 
time the kiiu^ must imniediateli/ go with me. Resistance 
was vain. The king, after jirotracting the time as long as 
he could, went into his coach; and was safely conducted 
to tlie armv, who were hastening to their rendezvous at 
Triplo-Heath, near Cambridge. The parliament, informal 
of this event by their commissioners, were thrown into the 
utmost consternation.*' _ . , 

Fairfax himself was no less surprised at the king s ar- 
rival. Tliat bold measure, executed by Joyce, had never 
been communicated to the general. The orders were en- 
tirely verbal ; and nobody avowed them. And while every 
one affected astonishment at the enterprise, Cromwell, by 
whose counsel it had been directed, arrived from London, 
and put an end to their deliberations. , j 

This artful and audacious conspirator had conducted 
himself in the parliament with such profound dissimula- 
tion, with such refined hypocrisy, that he had long deceiv- 
ed those, who, being themselves very dexterous practition- 
ers in the same arts, should naturally have entertained the 
more suspicion against others. At every intelligence of 
disordeis in the army, he was moved to the highest pitch 
of grief and of anger. He wept bitterly : he lamented the 
misfortunes of his country : he adiised every violent mea- 
sure for suppressing the mutiny ; and by these precipitate 
counsels, at once seemed to evince his own sincerity, and 
inflamed those discontents, of which he intended to make 
advantage. He obtested heaven and earth, that his dei oted 
attaciiment to the parliament had rendered him so odious 
in the army, that his life, while among them, was in the 
utmost danger ; and he had very narrowly escaped a con- 
spiracy formed to assassinate liim. But information being 
brought that the most active officers and agitators were 
entirely his creatures, the parliamentary leaders secretly 
resolved, that next day, when he should come to the House, 
an accusation should be entered against him, and he should 
be sent to the Tower.' Cromwell, who in the conduct of 
his desperate enterprises frequently approached to the very 
brink of destruction, knew how to make the requisite turn 
with proper dexterity and boldness. Being informed of 
this design, he hastened to the camp ; wheie he was re- 
ceived with acclamation, and was instantly invested with 
the supreme command, both of general and army. 

Fairfax, having neither talents himself for cabal, nor 
penetration to discover the cabals of others, had given his 
entire confidence to Cromwell, who, by the best coloured 
pretences, and by tbe appearance of an open sincerity and 
a scrupulous conscience, imposed on the easy nature of 
this brave and virtuous man. The council of officers and 
the agitators were moved altogether by Cromwell’s direc- 
tion, and conveyed his will to the whole army. By his 
profound and artful conduct, he had now attained a situa- 
tion, where he could cover his enterprises from public 
view ; and, seeming either to obey tbe commands of Ins 
superior officer, or yield to the movements of the soldiers, 
could secretly pave the way for his future greatness. 
Wlnle the disorders of the army were yet in their infancy, 
he kept at a distance, lest Ins counterfeit aversion might 
throw a damp upon them, or Ins secret encouragement 
beget suspicion in the parliament. As soon as they came 
to maturity, he openly loined the troops ; and in the criti- 
cal moment, struck tliat important blow of seizing the 
king’s person, and depriving the parliament of any resource 
of an accommodation with him. Though one vizor fell 
off, another still remained to cover his natural countenance. 
Where delay was requisite, he would employ the most 
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indefatigable patience : where celerity was necessary, he 
flew to a decision. And by thus uniting in his person the 
most opposite talents, he was enabled to combine the most 
contrary interests in a subserviency to his secret pur- 
poses. 

1 hearty march , The parliament, though at present defence- 
against the par- Icss, was possessed of many resources ; and 
iiament. nii<rht easily enable them to resist that 

violence with which they were threatened. Without fur- 
ther deliberation, therefore, Cromwell advanced the army 
upon them, and arrived in a few days at St. Albans. 

Notiling could be more popular than this hostility which 
the army commenced against the parliament. As mueli as 
that assembly was once the idol of the nation, as much was 
it now become the object of general hatred and aversion. 

The self-denying ordinance had no longer been put in 
execution, than till Essex, Manchester, Waller, and the 
other officers of that party, had resigned their commission : 
immediately after it was laid aside by tacit consent; and 
the niembeis, sharing all offices of power and profit among 
them, proceeded with impunity in exercising acts of op- 
pression on the helpless nation. Though the necessity of 
their situation might serve as an apology for many of their 
measures, the people, not accustomed to such a species of 
government, were not disposed to make the requisite 
allowances. 

A small supply of 100,000 pounds a year could never 
be obtained by former kings from the jealous humour of 
parliaments; and the English, of all nations in Europe, 
were the least accustomed to taxes : but this parliament, 
from the commencement of the war, according to some 
computations, had levied, in fire jears, above forty mil- 
lions ;' yet were loaded with debts and encumbrances, 
which, during that age, were regarded as prodigious. If 
these computations should be thought much ex.iggerated, 
as they probably are,'‘ the taxes and impositions were cer- 
tainly far higher than in any former state of the English 
government ; and such popular exaggerations are, at least, 
a proof of popular discontents. 

But the disposal of this money was no less the object 
of general complaint against the parliament than the levy- 
ing of it. The sum of 300,000 pounds they openly took, 
it is affirmed," and divided among their own members. 
The committees, to whom the management of the different 
branches of revenue was intrusted, never brought in their 
accounts, and had unlimited power of secreting whatever 
sums they pleased from the public treasure.^ These 
branches were needlessly multiplied, in order to render 
the revenue more intricate, to share the advantages among 
greater numbers, and to conceal the frauds of winch they 
were universally suspected.^ 

The method of keeping accounts practised in the ex- 
chequer was confessedly the exactest, the most ancient, 
the best known, and the least liable to fraud. The ex- 
chequer was, for that reason, abolished, and the revenue 
put under the management of a committee, who were 
subject to no control." 

The excise was an odious tax, formerly unknown to the 
nation ; and was now extended over provisions, and the 
common necessaries of life. Near one half of the goods 
and chattels, and at least one half of the lands, rents, and 
revenues of the kingdom had been sequestered. To great 
numbers of royalists, all redress from these sequestrations 
was refused : to the rest, the remedy could be obtained 
only by paying large compositions and subscribing the 
covenant, which they abhorred. Besides pitying the ruin 
and desolation of so many ancient and honourable fami- 
lies, indifferent spectators could not but blame the hard- 
ship of punishing, with such severity, actions which the 
law, in its usual and most undisputed interpretation, 
strictly required of every subject. 

The severity, too, exercised against the episcopal clergy, 

t Clement Walker’s History of the Two Juntos, prefixed to his History 
of Independency, p. 13. 1 his is an author of spirit and ingenuity ; and 
beinp a zealous parliamentarian, his authority is sery considerable, not- 
svithstanding the air ot sdire which pre\ailt> in Ins wiitings. I hisconipu- 
tatmn, however, seems much too laij-'e; especially as the sequestrations, 
durme the time ot war, could not be so rousulerable as afterwards 
u Yet the same sum precisely is assigncii in anothci book, called Ro>.tl 
Treasury of Enslaiid, p. Gy*, 
w Clement Walkei’s History of Independency, p. 3. ICC. 

X Ibid. p. 8. y Id. ibid. z Id. ibid, 

a See John Walker’s Attempt towarils recovering an Account of the 


naturally affected the royalists, and even all men of can- 
dour, in a sensible manner. By the most moderate com- 
putation," it appears, that above one half of the established 
clergy had been tuined out to beggary and uant, for no 
other crime than their adhering to the civil and religious 
principles in which they had been educated, and for'their 
attachment to those laws under whose countenance they 
had at first embraced that piofession. To renounce epis- 
copacy and the liturgv, and to subscribe the covenant, 
were the only terms which could save them from so rigor- 
ous a fate ; and if the least maik of malignancy, as it was 
called, or affection to the king, who so entirely loved them, 
had ever escaped their lips, even this hard choice was not 
ermitted. Tlie sacred character, which gives the priest- 
ood such authority over mankind, becoming more venera- 
ble from the sufferings endured for the sake of principle 
by these distressed royalists, aggravated the general indig- 
nation against their persecutors. 

But what excited the most universal complaint was, the 
unlimited tyranny and desiiotic rule of the country com- 
mittees. During the war, tlie discretionary power of these 
courts was excused from the plea of necessity : but the 
nation was reduced to despair, when it saw neither end 
put to their duration, nor bounds to their authority. These 
could sequester, fine, imprison, and corporally punish, 
without law or remedy. They interposed in questions of 
private property. Under colour of malignancy, they exer- 
cised vengeance against their private enemies. To the 
obnoxious, and sometimes the innocent, they sold their 

{ irotection. And instead of one star-chamber which had 
leen abolished, a great number were anew erected, forti- 
fied with better pretences, and armed with more unlimit- 
ed authority.’' 

Could any thing have increased the indignation against 
that slavery, into which tlie nation, from the too eager 
pursuit of liberty, had fallen, it must have been the re- 
flection on the pretences by which the people had so long 
been deluded. The sanctified hypocrites, who called 
tlieir oppressions the spoiling of the Egyptians, and their 
rigid severity the dominion of the elect, interlarded all 
their iniquities with long and frequent jirayers, saved 
themselves from blushing by their pious grimaces, and 
exercised, in the name of tlie Lord, all their cruelty 
on men. An undisguised violence could be forgiven : 
but such a mockery of the understanding, such an abuse 
of religion, were, with men of penetration, objects of 
peculiar resentment. 

The parliament, conscious of their decay in popularity, 
seeing a formidable armed force advance upon them, were 
reduced to despair, and found all their resources much 
inferior to the present necessity. London still retained a 
strong attachment to presbyterianism ; and its militia, 
which was numerous, and had acquired reputation in 
wars, had by a late ordinance been put into hands in whom 
the parliament could entirely confide. This militia was 
now called out, and ordered to guard the lines which had 
been drawn round the city, in order to secure it against 
the king. A body of horse was ordered to he instantly 
levied. Many officers, who had been cashiered by the 
new model of the army, offered tlieir service to the parlia- 
ment. An army of 5000 men lay in the north under the 
command of General Pointz, who was of the picsbyterian 
faction ; but these were too distant to be employed in so 
urgent a necessity. The. forces destined for Ireland were 
quartered in the west ; and though deemed faithful to the 
parliament, they also lay at a distance. Many inland 
garrisons were commanded by officers of the same party ; 
but their troops, being so much dispersed, could at present 
be of no manner of service. The Scots were faithful 
friends, and zealous for presbytery and the covenant ; hut 
a long time was required ere they could collect their 
forces, and march to the assistance of the parliament. 

Numbers and Sufferings of tlie Clemy. The parliament pretended to 
Iea\e the sequestered clergy a fitdi of tlieir re\ eniie ; hut ihis author makes 
It sufhcientK appear, that this proMSton, small as it is, was neverregu- 
larly paid the ejected clergy. . 

b Clement Walkei’s History of Independency, p. 5. Hollis gives the 
same representation as Walker, of the plundering, oppre'ssinns, and 
ranny or the parliament • only, instcatl of laving the fault on both paities, 
as Walker does, he ascribes it soleh to the independent fat lion, ihe 
prcsnyteiians, indeed, being commonly denominattil flic moderate party, 
would probably be more inoffensive. See Uus'i. \ol \ii. p 598. and 
ParU Hist. vol. xv p. C30. 
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In tins situation, it was thought more prudent to sub- 
mit, and by compliance to stop the fury of the enraged 
army. The declaration, by which the military petitioners 

ath June voted public enemies, was recalled 

and erased from the journal-book.c This 
was the first symptom which the parliament gave of sub- 
mission ; and the army, hoinng by terror alone to effect 
all their purposes, stojiped at St. Albans, and entered into 
negociation with tlieir masters. 

Here commenced tlio encroachments of the military 
upon the civil authority. The army, in their usurpations 
on the parhainent, copied exactly the model which the 
parliament itself h.ul set them, in their lecent usurpations 
on the crown. 

Every day they rose in their demands. If one claim 
was granted, they had another leady, still more enormous 
and c.xorbitant ; and uere determined never to be satisfied. 
At first they pietended only to ])Ptition for what concerned 
themselves as soldiers ; next, they must have a vindication 
of their chaiacler : then it was necessary that their enemies 
be punished :<i at last they claimed a right of modelling 
the whole government, and settling the nation.' 

They preserved, in woids, all deference and respect to 
the parliament ; but, in reality, insulted them and tyran- 
nized over them. That assembly they pretended not to 
accuse: it was only evil counsellors, who seduced and 
betrayed it. 

Tliey proceeded so far as to name eleven 
’ ' members, whom, in general terms, they 
charged with high (reason, as enemies to the army and 
evil counsellors to the parliament. Their names were 
Hollis, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir.William Lewis, Sir Jolm 
Clotworthv, Sir ^Vllllam Waller, Sir John Majnaid, 
Massey, Glyn, Long, Harley, and Nicholas.^ These were 
the very leaders of the presbyterian paity. 

They insisted, that these members should immediately 
be sequestered from parliament, and be thrown into prison.i-' 
The Commons replied, that they could not, upon a general 
charge, pioceed so far.'' The aiiny observed to them, that 
the cases of Strafford and Laud were direct precedents for 
that pur|)ose.' At last, the eleven members themselves, not 
to give occasion for discord, begged leave to retire from the 
House ; and the army, for the present, seemed satisfied wiili 
this maik of submission.'' 

Pretending that the parliament intended to levy war 
upon them, and to involve the nation again in blood and 
confusion, they required that all new levies should be 
stopped. Tlie parliament complied with this demand.' 

Tliere being no signs of lesisUnce, the army, m order to 
save appearances, removed, at the desire of the parliament, 
to a greater distance from London, and fixed their head 
quarters at Reading. They earned the king along with 
them in all their marches. 

That prince now found himself in a better situation than 
at Holdenby, and had attained some greater degree of free- 
dom, as well as of consideration, with both parties. 

All his fi lends had access to lus presence : hiscorrespond- 
ence with the queen was not interrupted; his chaplains 
were restored to him, and he was allowed the use of the 
liturgy : his children weie once allowed to visit him, and 
tiiey passed a few days at Caversliam, wbeie he tilen re- 
sided." He had not seen the Duke of Gloucester, his 
youngest son, and the Princess Ehzabetli, since he left 
London, at the commencement of the civil disorders;" 
nor the Duke of York, since he went to the Scottish army 
before Newaik. No jirivate man, unacquainted with the 
pleasures of a coint and the tumult of a camp, more pas- 
sionately loved Ills familv, than did tins good prince ; and 
such an instance of indulgence in the army «as extremely 
grateful to him. Cromwell, who was witness to the meet- 
ing of the royal family, confessed that he never had been 
present at so tender a scene; and hee.xtiemely applauded 
the benignity which disiilayed itself in the whole disposi- 
tion and behaviour of Cliarles. 

That artful politician, as well as the leaders of all parties, 
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paid court to the king ; and fortune, notwithstanding all 
liis calamities, seemed again to smile upon him. The par- 
liament, afiaid of his forming some accommodation with 
the army, addressed him in a more respectful style than 
formerly ; and invited him to reside at Richmond, and 
contribute his assistance to the settlement of the nation. 
The chief olficers treated him with regard, and spake on 
all occasions of restoring him to his just powers and pre- 
rogatives. In the public declarations of the army, the settle- 
ment of lus revenue and authority were insisted on.° The 
royalists every where entertained hopes of the restoration 
of monarchy; and tlie favour which they univei sally bore 
to the army, contributed very much to discourage the par- 
liament, and to forward their submission. 

The king began to feel of what consequence he was ; 
the more the national confusions increased, the more was 
he confident that all parties would, at length, have recourse 
to his lawful authority as the only remedy for the public 
disorders. Tou cumut he without we, said he, on several 
occasions : You cannot settle the natioji but by my assist- 
ance. A people without government and without libeity, 
a jiarliament without authority, an army without a legal 
master : distractions every where, tenors, oppressions, con- 
vulsions : from this scene of confusion, which could not 
long continue, all men, he hoped, would be brought to re- 
flect on that ancient government, under which they and 
their ancestors had so long enjoyed happiness and tran- 
quillity. 

Though Chailes kept his ears open to all proposals, and 
expected to hold the balance between the opposite paities, 
he entertained more hopes of .accommodation with the 
.army. He had experienced the e.xtreme rigour of tlie par- 
liament. They pretended totally to annihilate Ins author- 
ity : they had ’confined Ins person. In both these particu- 
lars, the .army showed more indulgence.!) He hail a free 
intercourse wath Ins friends. And in the proposals, which 
the council of officers sent for the settlement of the nation, 
they insisted neither on the abolition of episcopacy, nor of 
the punishment of the loyalists ; the two points to which 
the king had the most extreme reluctance. And they de- 
manded, that a period should be put to the piesent parlia- 
ment; the event for which he most ardently longed. 

His conjunction loo seemed more naturai with the gene- 
rals, than with that usurping assembly, who had so long 
assumed the entire sovereignty of the' state, and who had 
declared their resolution still to continue m.isicrs. By gra- 
tifying a few persons with titles and preferments, he might 
draw over, he hoped, the whole military power, and, m an 
instant, reinstate himself in lus civil authontv. To Ireton 
he ofiered the lieutenancy of Ireland : to Ciomwell, the 
g.irter, the title of Earl of Essex, and the command of the 
.army. Ncgociations to this purpose were secretly con- 
ducted. Cromivell pretended to hearken to them; and 
was well pleased to keep the door open for an accommo- 
dation, if the cotiise of events should, at any time, render it 
necessary. And the king, who had no suspicion that one 
born a private gentlem.ui could entertain the daring ambi- 
tion of seizing a sceptre transmitted through a long line of 
monarchs, indulged hopes that he would, at last, embrace 
a measure which, by all the motives of duty, interest, and 
safety, seemed to be recommended to him. 

LVhile Cromwell allured the king by these expectations, 
he still continued Ins scheme of reducing the parliament 
to subjection, and depriving them of all means of lesist- 
ance. To gratify the army, the parliament invested Fair- 
fax with the title of general in chief of all the foices in 
England and Ireland ; and intrusted the whole military 
authority to a peison who, though w'ell inclined to their 
sendee, w.as no longer at his own disposal. 

They voted that the tioops which, in obedience to them, 
had enlisted for Ireland, and deserted the rebellious army, 
should be disbanded, or, in other words, punished for their 
fidelity. The forces in the noith, under Poiniz, had al- 
ready mutinied against their general, and had entered into 
an association with that body of the army which was so 
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and souls, ,1$ could hednneat Oxlord. Par!. Ilist. \ol. xjii. p. 1C7. 

o Rush \ol \ 11. p, 5^0. 

p Will wjck, p. J03. P.ul.llist. ^ol.x\^. p 40. Clarendon, vol. \, p, 50. 
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.successfully employed m exalting the military above the 
civil authority.") 

Tliat no resource might remain to the parliament, it was 
demanded, that the militia of London should be changed, 
the pipsbytenan commissioners displaced, and the com- 
mand restored to those who, during the course of the war, 
had constantly exercised it. The parliament even com- 
plied with so violent a demand, and passed a vote in obe- 
dience to the arm).'' 

By this unlimited patience they purposed to temjiorize 
under their present difficulties, and they hoped to find a 
more favourable opportunity for recovering their authority 
and influence : but the impatience of the city lost them 
all the advantage of their cautious measures. 

coil uj. A petition against the alteration of the militia 
was carried to Westminster, attended by the apprentices 
and seditions multitude, who besieged the door of the 
House of Commons ; and by their clamour, noise, and vio- 
lence, obliged them to reverse that vote, which they had 
passed so lately. When gratified in this pretension, they 
immediately dispersed, and loft the parliament at liberty .s 

No sooner was intelligence of this tumult conveyed to 
Reading, than the army was put m motion. The t«o 
Houses being under restraint, they were resolved, they 
said, to vindicate, against the seditious citizens, the in- 
vaded privileges of parliament, and restore that assembly 
to Its just freedom of debate and counsel. In tbeirway to 
London, tliey were drawn up on Hounslow-heath ; a for- 
midable body, twenty thousand strong, and determined, 
without regard to laws or liberty, to pursue whatever mea- 
sures their generals should dictate to them. Here the most 
favourable event happened, to quicken and encourage their 
advance. The speakers of the two Houses, Manchester and 
Lenthal, attended by eight peers, and about sixty com- 
moners, having secretly retired from the city, presented 
themselves with their maces, and all the ensigns of their 
dignity ; and complaining of the violence put upon them, 
•applied to the army for defence and protection. They 
were received with sliouts and acclamations : respect was 
paid to them as to the parliament of England : <and the 
army being provided with so plausible a pretence, which in 
all nublic transactions is of great consequence, advanced 
to chastise the rebellious city, and to reinstate the violated 
parliament.' 

Neither Lenthal nor Manchester were esteemed inde- 
pendehts; and such a step in them wtis unexpected. But 
they probably foresaw that the army must, in the end, pre- 
vail ; and they were willing to pay court in time to that 
authority, which began to predominate in the nation. 

The parliament, forced from their temporizing measures, 
and obliged to resign at once, or combat for their liberty 
and power, prepared themselves with vigour for defence, 
and determinea to resist the violence of the army. The 
two Houses immediately chose new speakers. Lord Iluns- 
don, and Henry Pelham : they renewed their former 
orders for enlisting troops : they appointed Massey to be 
commander : they ordered the train bands to man the 
lines : and the whole city was in a ferment, and resounded 
with military preparations." 

When any intelligence arrived, that the army stopped or 
retreated, the shout of One and all, ran with alacrity from 
street to street, among the citizens : w’hen news came of 
their advancing, the cry’ of Treat and capitidate, was no less 
loud and vehement.'v The terror of an universal pillage," 
and even massacre, had seized the timid inhabitants. 

As the army approached, Rainsbow, being sent by the 
general over the river, presented himself before South- 
wark, and was gladly received by some soldiers, who 
were quartered there for its defence, and who were re- 
solved not to separate their inteiests from those of the 

fith Ativ '"■ni.V-. It behoved then the parliament to 

' ■ submit. The army marched in triumph 

through the city, but preserved the greatest order, decency, 
and appear.ance of humility. They conducted to West- 
minster the two speakers, who took their seats as if nothing 
had happened. The eleven impeached members, being 

q Bush. vol.Mi.p. 6C0. r Ibid. p. 6?9. 63C. 

s Ibul. p. 641. C43. Clarendon, \ol. V. p. 61. Vhillocke, p. 269. Cl. 
M’alker.p. 38. 

t Bush. \ol. vii. p. 750. Clarendon, vol. v. p. 63. 
u Bush. vol. \ji. p. 640. w ^Vhitlocke,p.265. 


accused as authors of the tumult, were exptlli d • and 
most of them retired beyond sea: seven jieeis were im- 
peached : the mayor, one sherifl’, and three aldermen sent 
to the Tower: several citizens and officeis of the mihtia 
committed to prison : every deed of the parliament an- 
nulled, from the day of the tumult till the return of the 
speakers: the lines about the city levelled : the militia re- 
stored to the independents : regiments quartered in Wlnte- 
hall and the Mew's : and the parliament .j 
being reduced to a regular formed servitude, due ti™MrrillI 
a day was appointed of solemn thanksgiv- ""'"i. 
ing for the restoration of its liberty." 

The independent party among the Commons exulted in 
their victory. The whole authority of the nation, they 
imagined, was now lodged m their hands ; and they had 
a near prospect of moulding the government into that 
imaginary republic which had long been the object of their 
wishes. They had secretly concurred in all encroach- 
ments of the military upon the civil power ; and they ex- 
pected, by the terror of the sword, to impose a more perfect 
system of liberty on the reluctant nation. All parties, the 
king, the churcli, the parliament, the presbyterians, had 
been guilty of errors since the commencement of these' 
disorders : but it must be confessed, that this delusion of 
the independents and republicans was, of all others, the 
most contrary to common sense and the established max- 
ims of policy Yet were the leaders of that party. Vane, 
Fiennes, St. John, Martin, the men in England the most 
celebrated for profound thought and deep contrivance ; 
and by their well-eoloured pretences and professions, they 
had overreached the whole nation. To deceive such men, 
would argue a superlative eapacity in Cromwell ; were it 
not that, besides the great difference there is between dark, 
crooked councils and true wisdom, an exorbitant passion 
for rule .and authority will make the most piudent over- 
look the dangerous consequences of such measures as seem 
to tend, in any degree, to their own advancement. 

The leaders of the army having established their domi- 
nion over the parliament and city, ventured to bring the 
king to Hampton-court, and he lived, for some time, in 
that palace with an appearance of dignity and freedom. 
Such equability of temper did he possess, that, during all 
the variety of fortune which he underwent, no difference 
was perceived in his countenance or behaviour; and though 
a prisoner, in the hands of his most inveterate enemie.s, he 
supported, towards all who approached him, the majesty 
of a monarch ; and that neither with less nor greater state 
than he had been accustomed to maintain. His manner, 
which was not in itself popularnor gracious, now appeared 
amiable, from its great meekness and equality. 

The jiarliament renewed their application to him, and 
presented him with the same conciitions which they had 
offered at Newcastle. The king declined accepting them, 
and desired the parliament to take the proposals of the 
army into consideration, and make them the foundation of 
the public settlement.y He still entertained hopes that his 
negociations with the generals would be crowned with 
success ; though every thing, in that particular, daily bore 
a worse aspect. Most historians have thought that Crom- 
well never was sincere in his professions ; and that, hav- 
ing by force rendered himself master of the king’s person, 
and, by fair pretences, acquired the countenance of the 
royalists, he had employed these adv.-intages to the en- 
slavingof the parliament ; and afterwards thought of nothing 
but the establishment of his own unlimited authority, with 
which he esteemed the restoration, and even life of the 
king, altogether incompatible. This opinion, so mudi 
warranted by the boundless ambition and profound dis- 
simulation of his character, meets with ready belief ; though 
It is more agreeable to the narrowness of human views, and 
the darkness of futurity, to suppose that this daring 
usurper was guided by events, and did not as yet foresee, 
with any assurance, that unparalleled greatness which he 
afterwards attained. Many writers of that age have as- 
serted,z that he really intended to make a private bargain 
with the king ; a measure which carried the most plausi- 

X Bush. vol. Mil. p. 797f 7*^8, ^'c. 3* Ibid.p 810. 

z Salnionet, Ludlow, Hollis, ^c. all these, especiall> tlie last, be'ns the 
declared in\eferate enemies ot Cromwell, are the more to be credited, when 
thp3 advance an3 fart, s\hirh may scr\e to apolopize for his \ioIcnt and 
xrriminal tondutt. Ulieie pre\ails a stor) , that Cromwell inteicepteda 
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ble appearance both for bis safety and advancement : but 
that he found insuperable difficulties in reconcilini; to it 
the wild humours of the army. The horror and antipathy 
of these f.inatics had, for many years, been aitfiilly fo- 
mented against Charles; and though their principles were 
on all occasions easily warped and eluded by priiate 
interest, yet was some colouiinc requisite, and a fl.it con- 
tradiction to all former professions and teiuts could not 
Mfely be proposed to them. It is certain, at least, that 
Cromuell made use of tins reason, uhy he admitted r.iiely 
of visils from tlie knur’s fiiends, and showed less favour 
than formirly to tlie royal e.iuse. The afrit.itor^, he said, 
had rendeied him odious to the armv, and had repre- 
sented hnn as a traitoi, who, for the sike of private 
interest, was nsidy to betray the cause of God to the 
ereat enemy of piety and rebeion. Desperate projects, 
too, he asserted to be sei rctly formed, (or the murder of 
the kini; : and he pretended much to drc.ad lest all his 
authority, and tint of the comiuaudin;: officers, would 
not be able to restrain these enthusiasts (roin their bloody 
purposes.’ 

Intellurence beiii" daiU brnuL'htto thekinc, of menaces 
thrown out by the agitators, he becuin to think of rctiriiur 
from Ilampton-coiirt, and of puttinc hiinsclf in some 
place of safety, 'flic iruards were doubled upon bun: 
the promiscuous concourse of people re.siraincd : a more 
jealous rare everted m attending his person: all under 
colour of protecliiiL' him from dantrei ; but rcallv w-ith a 
view of making' lum uneasy m his present situation. 
Tlicso artilices soon produced the intended efl'ect. Charles, 
who was naturally apt to bo swaved by counsel, and who’ 
had not then access to any enod counsel, took suddenly a 
resolution of withdrawuu; himself, thoiieh witliout :’uiv 
concerted, at least an\ rational, scheme for the future dis*- 

iiiliNov posil oMus peison. Attended only In Sir 
.Inhn Berkeley, .kshbtirnham, and T.e^, he 
privateh left Ilampton-coiirt ; and his rscape w.is not 
tliscovercd till iic.iran hour.ifter; whin those who entered 
his chamber found on the table some letters dirci ted to 
the p.irliament, to (lie e;eneral, and to the oflici r who hail 
attended him.'' All melit he traiellcd tliroii-h the forrst 
and arrivrd next d.iy at Tite hfiehl. a se.,t of the Eir! of 
i oulluuiijttnn s, uluri* ilio (tou'>i;(r r<^i(lcd, n 

\\onnii of honour, to whom llu* kini; know Im ini;;hi 
siul) intnist his |>(^^on. Il(for(‘ lie :im\(d at tins pi. too, 
he 1 m( 1 cone to th(‘ st.i co.tst; and oxprissfd ^oai an\u‘t\ 
tint a sljip whicli he scernotl to look for had not arrived ; 
and tiienee, I)ork(l(\ and I o<:, who were not in the se- 
cret, cnii|( ctiired th.U hib intention was to transport him- 
self be\ end sea. 

Hif kmc file. The kini: could not hone to remam Ion;; 
w il' (1 at Tilchfield : w hat measure should 

he emhraccd was the (jiKstion. In the 

"f'' Mltrr.' thr lum Ml f. fh-tl txotll.l r tM-. 

ffl -ir U ri r" th*t \h^^ rofi liirl wn.^ m ,..n 

r tin. 1 1 IS iinr t ii I I>\ Ikii^rr i o' t % I r\ t> t^si in %tr nnit tiuilivli in* 

Vi ft riitooiir ni hr miv, sriihout nns kimun tonn titm,, 

vroiif, Yi'jcli >) nr morr rttrrntion. -j a j..;rrrs xrrv x\r\l 

l.drl til jl, '.'''■n'”'" ..'i" rs' •''■'I !>' Mr M ,..rir.'. rS .p 

’"ifli Cninuirll Ind i/^r'^t' V, Imrrr.anr^n 

.li.fr ht'l *n sr MiiliU rrllf-snl lim |„^ LTt.xt 

u ’l l.jr m. "IIT l"' "1 'll enr «l.w “lUi lil.ni.ii.l ItrtonI 

mnl. I „ . . 1 ""■>in- ' ■I'-.illi. < riTOiirll Ih.rriiisin . 

ti,--,, I k r I'' '• II 0"* line li I I Inllnnp.l hts own iiiilpnirnt. .sn.l I sH 

■i.a nk, ' f ron, well u n, I;;; 

w",'^lio w" Jriwin (s.X In ) win w. wnnlil l,.\ w rln.r.l w ,||, ||,. I,,,,. 
W.IS II, IS W w tminit ill It III s,,,i,|| „,|,j jir, s!,\ iri I ins tn.i.,ritiit).,wor» 

r,ml7'"io "I'l ''‘•'■I' lo.irnr will, ln,n, i,nil I. .srusinlli. 

luiili I 01 lliis [I .son wr Ihiiiiulil It In, I prri.ni || -m In- oil "no- 
f 1ST In romp In upon rw isoml.l, (uu.liiioiis |„it wlnlst niir thou .his ir.ik 
InUn up w nil Ihis siihiK t, Ihi rp s mu ,s li ih r lo us Iriwn onp ot nnr spiP, 
who ».,s of llip kiiij , hi.l I liiiiihrr, u qiiiunlini; ns lli ,1 nnr lui il tlooin 
ssnsilrcrrii Hill ,rrs ihi> , tliil In cniilil nnl |n>,,|hls Ir itn wliil il wns 
hut w, niinlil Iliscfu I r ll. It w r rniilil hill mtrmpi li Irtt. r srni trnin th,' 
Kin? to Ihp qiirrn. ss 111 rein hr iiituriiinl In r sil Ins ri suintion Hi ,1 this I, i 
Irui'';'i"''“l'il‘'' s'jirl el a '"I'llr. -unl Hi. In t, r ul il w.,iil,| comp 

n„ ' “■’"1' ll'rsl'sls lint nirhllnlhp llliip 

itoir III lluthurii. sihrrp he w.is In i.ike liurw h,r Do.rr. '1 hr inrs.rn-rr 
knew nuthineot Hip Ii Hpc 111 Ihp suhllr, Hioiil'Ii suuip in Ilo.erili.l p 
‘ "''•■Il wrin.is.il this liilir.nnil iinnip 

iitatel> upon Hie rnript of it, Iretun noil I r.^solspH (r, iikp nnp Inisi, 
plloss ssiHi us, lui.l In .o in Iruouir's li ihilsh, ih it inn Wpi|i,| so . un.l 
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neighbourhood lay the Isle of Wight, of which Hammond 
was governor. This man was entirely dependent on 
Cromwell. At his recommendation he had married a 
daughter of the famous Hambden, who, during his life- 
time, bad been an intimate friend of Cromwell’s, and 
whose memory was ever respected by him. These cir- 
cumstances were very unf.ivourable : yet, because the 
goi-ernor was nepbess to Dr. Hammond, the king’s fa- 
voiinlc chaplain, and had acquired a good character in 
the army, it was thought proper to have recourse to him 
in the present exigence, when no other rational expe- 
dient could be thought of. Ashburnham and Berkeley 
were despatched to the island. They had orders not to 
inform Hammond of the place where the king was con- 
cealed, till they had first obtained a promise from him 
not to deliver un his majesty, though the parliament .and 
the army shoultl require him; but to restore him to his 
lihoity, if he could not protect him. This promise, it is 
evident, would have been a very slender security : yet, 
even without exacting it, Aslibiirnham, imprudently, if 
not trcachcrouslv, brought Hammond to Titclifield ; and 
the king was obliged to put himself into his hands, and to 
attend him to Carishroke-castle, in the Isle of Wight, 
wlirre, though received with great demonstrations of’^re- 
spoct and duty, he was in reality a pnsoner. 

Lord Clarendons is positive, that the king, when he 
fled from Hamnton-court, h.id no intention of going to 
this iskaiul ; and indeed all the circumstances of that his- 
torian’s narrative, which wc have here followed, strongly 
f.ivnur this opinion. But there remains a letter of Charles's 
to the Earl of Laiieric, secretary of Scotland, in which he 
pkiinlv intimates, that that mi-asure was toluntirily em- 
hr.iccd ; and even insimiatcs. that if he had thought pro- 
(icr, he might liave been in .lersev, or an\ other pl.ice of 
safi ly.'i I’erhaus he sidl confided in the piomises of the 
generals; and fiatlcred liiniseK that, li he were remoted 
from the fury of the agitators, by which his life was imme- 
tlntcly thre.ilciied, tho\ would execute what they h.id so 
often promised in his f.ivoiir. 

'' hateter may lie the truth in tliis matter, for it is im- 
possililo fully to asitrtain tlic truth, Chtirlcs netcr took a 
weaker .step, nor one more agreeable to Cromwell and all 
Ins enemies. He was now lodged in a place, removed 
from his jiartisms, at the dispnsd of the army, whence it 
'xould he terv difficult to dclitcr him, either by force or 
artifice. And though it was .always m the power of 
Cromwell, wlieiuter ho pleased, to liavc sent him thitlier; 
\ct such a mt.isure, without tlic king’s consent, would’ 
have hccii_ itry invidious, if not attendid with some 
dmgir. 'I’hat the king should volunlarilx throw himself 
into tlie snare, and thereby gratify- his implacable perse- 
tutors, W.IS to them an incident iicculiarlx fortunate, and 
protcti in the issue very fatal to him. 

inuieh n 'Giillf, we went nlG n Hnnkini: still Wc tlif-re continued 
»i« nvin^ c itn of I irr till .«h uii fni of tlie rlmk. \i lien our irnDnel at the 
cw* V »xe IIS lu'lirt th it the in.m w I'h the ^ ul.llt u.isomie. Uero'eup 
I'r^ '• nll\ , ,in I luvt .is tl e in in w .iv li riilinj otit fiis linrsi «.iilille.i, we c.anie 
t * him wifli dnwn swon's anil told luni we ueic to s-irih all lliat 
w nit in iiid out th"-re . hut «' he loiked hke an honest ni.^n, w e wouM onlv 
'r ‘ 1.^' ' ' dorniM lum. I fie s.itlille w ia un.:irt ; w« can jed 

If Into the St »ll wheie ue I- ul t>een dr ink in j, .ind npiun.; nji. n one of the 
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'^1 ! 'i ''T'' the nixn (whom we hul Irfi wnl, our ruitinol) lus 
MrhUf. told him hr waa .ui honrxl l.Muw, and lu<l lum cu almut lu^ buM- 
iiox. whicli lu did. i)iir>iiinc lux juuniM xmhnut nuue .ulu. »n I icnoranl 
of the I yin hr ]i , | Miffryd \\ » luiin.f in the let'rr. Ill d lilS lii ijesfx ac- 
quainted the nu» » n III it he w is i nurtrd bx l-^lh t.icflon^, tlie ou |, nj-jij 
bvltninx. and the ar.n> . .mtl that fho.. wlu.hl.uU Ihefurtst f.ir him 

should tnxe bini but Ml lie Ihnnjtt hrshouldil.is^ M,tl, llu Srots xixoner 
Ih in uilh Ihp other. iV'n tht%. we returned lo W in Isur, anti hinlm*’ we 
Were not like ti> h i\e liuhI if rnis from tht kmc. we, from Hut lime. uTwed 
Ins dextrnrtmn I lux re| diufi, itiiuiic ''i II et oucli w ith otli* r imn't 
and nrcnuisraiirex it this time. I haxt inxtrftd, to erditx the leidcr's 
turioMtx. C trip 5 Ormond, \ol. ii. p JC 
a Cl iremlon, xol. p 7ii 

b lluxli. xol. xiit. p im. c P. 70. fvi, iV'c. 
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I xol 11. p. oil. All tlie w riti rx t»f that ace, except Cl irtndon, r» present 
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Cromwell, bein'; now entirely master of the parliament, 
and free from all anxiety witli resnird to the custody of 
the king’s person, applied himself seriously to quell those 
disorders in the army, which he himself had so art- 
fully raised, and so successfully employed against both 
king and parliament. In order to engage the troops into 
a rebellion ag.unst their masters, he had encouraged an 
arrogant spirit among the inferior officeis and piivate 
men ; and the camp, in many respects, carried more the 
appearance of civil liberty than of military obedience. 
The troops themseUes were formed into a kind of repub- 
lic; and the plans of imaginary republics, for the settle- 
ment of the state, were every i3ay the topics of conversa- 
tion among these armed legislators. Royalty it was 
agreed to abolish : nobility must be set aside : even all 
ranks of men be levelled ; and a universal equality of 
propertt, as well as of power, be introduced among the 
citizens. The saints, they said, were the salt of the earth : 
an entire parity had place among the elect: and, by the 
same rule that the apostles were exalted from tlie most 
Ignoble professions, the meanest centinel, if enlightened 
by the Spirit, was entitled to equal regard with the 
greatest commander. In order to wean the soldiers from 
these licentious maxims, Cromwell had issued orders for 
discontinuing the meetings of the agitators ; and he pre- 
tended to pav entire obedience to the parliament, whom, 
being now fully reduced to subjection, he purposed to 
make, fur the future, the instruments of his authority. 
But the Im lias, for so that party in the army was called, 
having experienced the sweets of dominion, would not so 
easily be deprived of it. They secretly continued their 
meetings ; they asserted, that their officers, as much as 
any pait of tlie church or state, needed reformation: 
several regiments joined in seditious remonstrances and 
[letitions.' Separate rendezvouses were concerted : and 
evert thing tended to anarchy and confusion. But this 
distemper was soon cured by the rough but dexterous 
hand of Cromwell. He chose the opportunity of a re- 
view, that he might display the greater boldness and 
‘-pread the terror the wider. He seized the ringleaders 
before their companions : held in the field a council 
of war: shot one mutineer instantly: and struck such 
dread into the rest, that they presently threw down 
the symbols of sedition, which they had displayed, and 
thenceforth returned to their wonted discipline and 
obedience.f 

Cromwell had great deference for the counsels of Ireton ; 
a man who, having grafted the soldier on the lawyer, the 
statesman on the saint, had adopted such principles as 
were fitted to introduce the severest tyranny, while they 
seemed to encourage the most unbounded license in 
human society. Fierce in his natuie, though probably 
sincere in his intentions, he proposed by arbitrary power 
to establish liberty, and in prosecution of liis imagined 
leligious purposes, he thought himself dispensed from all 
the ordinary rules of morality' by which inferior mortals 
must allow themselves to be governed. From his sugges- 
tion, Cromwell secretly called, at Windsor, a council of 
the chief officers, in order to deliberate concerning the set- 
tlement of the nation, and the future disposal of the king’s 
person.? In this conference, which commenced with de- 
vout prayers, poured forth by Cromwell himself, and other 
inspired persons, (for the officers of this army received in- 
spiration with their commission,) was first opened the 
daring and unlieaid-of counsel, of bringing the king to 
justice, and of punishing, by judicial sentence, their sove- 
reign, for his pretended tyranny and mal-admmistration. 
While Charles lived, even' though restrained to the closest 
prison, conspiracies, they knew, and insurrections, would 
never be wanting in favour of a prince, who was so ex- 
tremely revered and beloved by his own partv, and whom 
the nation in general began to regard with great affection 
and compassion. To murder him jirivately was exposed 
to the imputation of injustice and cruelty, aggravated by 
the baseness of such a crime ; and every odious epithet of 
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Traitor and Assassin would, by the general voice of man- 
kind, be indisputably ascribed to the actors in such a 
villany. Some unexpected procedure must he attempted, 
which would astonish the W'Oild by its novelty, would hear 
the semblance of justice, and would cover its barbarity by 
the audaciousness of the enterprise. Striking in with the 
fanatical notions of the entire equality of mankind, it would 
insure the devoted obedience of the army, and sene as a 
general engagement against the royal family, whom, by 
their open and united deed, they would so heinously 
affront and injure.’’ 

This measure, therefore, being secretly resolved on, it 
was requisite, by degrees, to make the parliament adopt it, 
and to conduct them from violence to violence, till this last 
act of atrocious iniquity should seem in a manner wholly 
inevitable. The king, in order to remove those fears and 
jealousies, which were perpetually pleaded as reasons for 
every invasion of the constitution, had offered, by a mes- 
sage sent from Carisbroke-castle, to resign, during his own 
life, the power of the militia and the nomination to all the 
great offices ; provided tliat, after his demise, these pie- 
rogatives should revert to the crown.' But the parliament 
acted entirely as victors and enemies ; and, in all their 
transactions with him, paid no longer any re'gard lo equity 
or reason. At the instigation of the independents and 
armt', tliev neglected this offer, and framed four proposals, 
which they sent him as preliminaries ; and, before they 
would deign to treat, they demanded his positive assent to 
all of them. By one, he was required to invest the parlia- 
ment with the military power for twenty years, together 
with an authontv to levy whatever money should be neces- 
sary for exercising it ; and even after the twenty years 
should be elapsed, thev reserved a right of resuming the 
same authority, whenever they should declare the safety of 
the kingdom to require it. By the second, he was to 
recall all Ins proclamations and declarations against the 
pailiament, and acknowledge that assembly to have taken 
arms m their just and necessary defence. Bv the thud, he 
was to annul all the acts, and void all the patents of ))eer- 
age, winch had passed the great seal, since it had been 
carried from I.ondon bv I.ord-keepei Littleton ; and at the 
same time, renounce for the future the power of making 
peers without consent of parliament By the fonrtli, lie 
gave the two Houses power to adjourn 'as they thought 
proper: a demand seemingly of no great importance; hut 
contrived by the independents, that they mi'ght be able to 
remove the parliament to places where it should remain in 
perpetual subjection to the army.*- 

The king regarded the pretension as un- ^ 
usual and exorbitant, that he should make 
such concessions, while not secure of any settlement ; and 
should blindly trust his enemies for the conditions which 
they were aftenvards to grant him. He required, there- 
fore, a personal treaty with the parliament, and desired, 
that all the terms on both sides should he adjusted, befoie 
any concession on either side should be insisted on. The 
republican party in the House pretended to take fire at tins 
ansiver; and openly inveighed, in violent terms, against 
the person and government of the king ; whose name, 
hitherto, had commonly, m all debates, been mentioned 
with some degree of reverence. Ireton, seeming to speak 
the sense of the army, under the appellation of many 
thousand godly men. who had ventured thoir lives m 
defence of the parliament, said, that the king, by denying 
the four bills, had refused safety and protection to liis 
people; that their obedience to him was but a reciprocal 
dntv for his piotection of them ; and that, as he had failed 
on Ins part, they were freed from all obligations to alle- 
giance, and must settle the nation without consulting any 
longer so misguided a prince.’ Cromwell, after giving an 
ample character of the valour, good affections, and godli- 
ness of the armj', subjoined, that it was expected the par- 
liament should guide and defend the kingdom by their 
own power and resolutions, and not accustom the people 
anj’ longer to expect safely and government from an obsti- 
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nate man, wliose heart God had hardened ; that tho‘;e 
who, at the expense of their blood, had hitherto defended 
the parliament from so many dangers, would still con- 
tinue, with fidelity and eoiirage, to piotect them against all 
opposition in this vigoious measure. “Teach them not,” 
added he, “ by your neglecting \onr own safety and that 
of the kingdom, (in which theiis too is iinolved,) to ima- 
gine themselves betrayed, and their interests abandoned 
to the lage and malice of an ii reconcilable enemy, whom, 
for your sake, they have d.iied to piovoke. Beware, 
(and at thr^c ivaids he laid ht<; hand on hi', sword,) 
iieware, lest despair cause them to seek s.ifety by some 
other meatib than by adhering to you, who know not bow 
to consult tour own safety’’"' Snth arguments prevail- 
ed, though ntiioty-oiie tneiiibeis had still the eouiagc to 
mil ini oppose. It wa> voted that no more ad- 
■’ ' "" dresses he rn.tde to the king, nor any letters 
nr messages he received fiom him; and that it be trea- 
son for any one, without leave of the two Houses, to 
have any iiitercoiirse with him. The 1-ords concuricd in 
the same oidinance " 

By this vote of non-addiesses, ('O it was called,) the 
king was in icahtv dethroned, and the whole constitution 
formally overthrown. So violent a measure was supported 
hv a declaration of the Commons no less violent. The 
blackest calumnies were there thrown upon the king; such 
as, even in their famous remonstrance, tlicv thought proper 
to omit, as mciedible and extravagant: the poisoning of 
Ins father, the betraying of Rochelle, the contriving of the 
Irish massacre.'’ By blasting Ins fame, had that injury 
been in thetr power, they formed a very propei pieliide to 
the executing of violence on his person. 

No sooner had the king refused his assent to the four 
lulls, than Hammond, by orders from the aunt, lemoved 
all Ins servants, cut ofi' Ins coirespondeiicc with his friend.s, 
and shut him up in close confinement. The king after- 
wards showed to Sir Philip Warwick a decrepit old man, 
who, he said, was emiiloved to kindle Ins fire, and was the 
best com|)ativ he enjoyed, during seieral months that this 
iigorous confinement lasted.!' No amusement was al'owed 
him, nor society, which might relieve Ins anxious tlioiighls: 
to be speedily poisoned or assassni.tted was the only jiros- 
pect which he had every inonieiit belore liib evcs: for he 
entertained no apprehension of a judicial sentence and 
execution; an event of which no histoiv hitherto lurinshcd 
an example. Meanwhile, the pailiaincnt was veiv mdiis- 
tnous in publisliing, fiom time to tune, the intelligence 
winch they received from Hammond; how cheerful the 
king was, how | leased with every one that approached 
him, how satisfied in Ins |)icsont condition :s as if the 
V low of such benignity and const.incv had not been more 
proper to inflame, tlian allav, the general compa'-sion of 
the peojile. The great source whence the king dciived 
(onsolation amidst all Ins Kilamilics, was undoubtedly re- 
bgion , a principle which, in him, seems to have contained 
nothing fierce or gloomy, nothing which enraged him 
.ig.nnst Ins adversaries, or terrified him with the dismal 
prospect of futurity While cvciy thing around him bore 
a hostile aspect; while friends, f.imily, lelations, whom 
he p.issiniiately loved, were pl.iced at a dislancc, and 
unable to scive him ; he leposcd himself with confidence 
in the arms of that Being who penetrates and sustains all 
nature, and whose seventies, if received with piety and 
resignation, he regarded as the surest pledges of ’unex- 
hausted favour. 

feet mid riv i 1 The paihanient and army, meanwhile, 

""r enjoyed not in traiirpiillitv that power which 
they had obtained with so much violence and injustice 
Combinations and conspir.icies, they were .sensible, weie 
every where forming around them ; and Scotland, whence 
the king’s cause had received the first fatal disaster, seemed 
now to promise its support and assistance. 

Before the surrender of the king’s person at Newcastle, 
and much more since that event, the subjects of discon- 
tent had been daily multiiilving between the two king- 
doms. The independents, who began to prevail, took all 
occasions of mortifying the Scots, whom the picsbyterians 
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looked on with the greatest aflection and veneration. 
kVheii the Scottish commissioners, who, joined to a com- 
mittee of English Louis and Commons, had managed the 
war, were leady to depart, it was proposed in jiarhament 
to give them thanks for their civilities and good offices. 
The independents insisted, that the woids good offices 
should he stiiick out; and thus the whole brotherly 
fiiendship atid intimate alliance with the Scots resolved 
itself into an acknowledgment of their being well-bred 
gentlemen. 

The advance of the army to London, the subjection of 
the pailiamciit, the seizing of the king at Holdenby, his 
confinement 111 Carisbroke castle, were so many blows 
sensibly felt by that nation, as threatening the final over- 
throw of presbyteiy, to which they weie so passionately 
devoted. The covenant was profanely called in the House 
of Commons, an almanack out of date;'' and that impiety, 
though complained of, had jiassed iinceiisuied. Instead 
of being able to determine and establish orthodoxy by the 
sword and hv penal statutes, they saw the sectarian armv, 
who were absolute masters, claim an unbounded libeitv 
of conscience, which the presbyterians reeaided with the 
utmost abhorrence. All the violences put on the king 
they loudly blamed, as repugnant to tlie covenant, by 
which they stood engaged to defend his royal peisoti. 
And those 'cry actions of which thev themselves had been 
giiiltv, they Jenominated treason and rebellion, when ex'e- 
ented In an opposite party. 

The Earls of Loudon, Lauderdale, and Laneric, who 
were sent to London, protested against tlie four hills ; as 
containing too great a diminution of the king’s civil power, 
and jirovidiiig no seciiiitv for religion. 'I'liey complained, 
that notwithstanding this protestation, the bills were still 
insisted on ; continry to the solemn league, and to the 
trcalv between the two nations. And when thev accom- 
panied the English commissioners to the isle of 'W'lght, 
they secretly formed a treaty with the king, for arming 
Scotland in his favour.' 

Three parties, at that time, prevailed 111 jnwwmn n. m 
Scotland : the Roj/o/i'/s, who insisted upon sioil^mi. 
the icstoratioii of the king’s authority, without any regard 
to religions seets or tenets : of these jMontro^e, tlicngh 
absent, was regarded as the head. Tlie rigid prcdn/tcrian', 
who hated the king, even moie than thev abhorred tolera- 
tion : and who dcteriniiied to give him no asMStanco till 
he should siibscnhe the covenant: these vvcic governed 
In Argvle. The moikrale presbyterians, who endeavoured 
to reconcile the iiitciests of religion and of the crown, and 
hoped, hv suppoitiiig the jiresbvterian jiarty in England, 
to suppress tlic sectarian armv, and to leiiistate the par- 
liament, :is well as the king, in tlicir just lieedom and 
aiithoritv : the two brothers, Hamilton and Laneric, weie 
le.idois of this partv. 

k\ hen I’cndennis castle was surrendered to the par- 
Innicntary army, Hauiilton, who then obtained his liberty, 
returned into Scotland ; and being generously determined 
to rcnicmbcr ancient favours, more than recent injuries, 
he immcdi.itclv embraced, with 7 e. 1 l and success, the pro- 
tection of the royal cause. He obtained a vote fiom the 
Scottish paihanient to arm 40,000 men in suppoit of the 
king's authority, and to call over a considerable body 
under Monio, who commanded the Scottish forces lii 
Ulster. And though he openly protested, that the cove- 
nant w.as the foundation of all his measures, he secretly 
cntcied into correspondence with the English royalists. 
Sir Marmadiiko Langdale and Sir Philip Mtisgrave, who 
had levied considciahle forces in the north of England. 

The general assemblv who sat at the same time, and 
was guided hv Argylc, dreaded the conseipience of tluse 
measures, and foresaw that the opjiosite party, if success- 
ful, would effect the restoration of monarchv, without the 
establishment of presbytery, in England. To join the king 
before he had subscribed the covenant was, in their eyes, 
to restore him to his honour before Christ had obtained 
Ills;' and thev thundered out anathemas against everyone 
who paid obedience to the parhamniit. 'I’vvo supreme 
ludepondciil judicatures were erected 111 the kingdom; 
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one tlireatening the people with damnation and eternal 
torments ; the other witli imprisonment, banishment, and 
mdilary execution. The people were distracted in their 
choice ; and the armament of Hamilton’s party, thou!;h 
seconded by all the civil power, went on but slowly. Tlie 
rojalists he would not as yet allow to join him, lest he 
might give oflence to the ecclesiastical party ; though he 
secietly promised them trust and pieferment as soon as 
his army should advance into England. 

While the Scots were mahing jireparations for the in- 
vasion of England, every part of that kingdom was agi- 
tated with tumults, insurrections, conspiracies, discontents. 
It IS seldom that the people gain any thing by revolutions 
in government; because the new settlement, jealous and 
insecure, must commonly be supported with more expense 
and seventy than the old : but on no occasion was the 
truth of this maxim more sensibly felt, than in the present 
situation of England. Complaints against the oppression 
of ship-money, against the tyranny of the star-chamber, 
had roused the people to arms : and having gamed a com- 
jilete victory over the crown, they found themselves loaded 
with a multiplicity of taxes, formerly unknown : and 
scarcely an appearance of law and liberty remained in the 
administration. The presbyterians, who had chiefly sup- 
poited the uar, were enraged to find the pri 2 e, just when 
It seemed within their reach, snatched by violence from 
them. The royalists, disappointed in their expectations, 
by the cruel treatment which the king now received from 
the army, weic strongly animated to restore him to liberty, 
and to recover the advantages which they had unfortu- 
nately lost. All orders of men were inflamed with indig- 
nation at seeing the military prevail over the civil power, 
and king and parliament at once reduced to subjection by 
a mercenary army. Many persons of family and distinc- 
tion had, from the beginning of the war, adhered to the 
parliament: but all these uere, by the new partv, deprived 
of authority; and every office vias intrusted to tiie most 
ignoble part of the nation. A base populace exalted above 
their superiors ; hyiiocritos exercising iniquity under the 
\izor of religion : tliese circumstances promised not much 
liberty or lenity to the people; and these were now found 
united in the same usurped and illegal administration. 

Though the whole nation seemed to combine in their 
hatred of military tyranny, the ends which tiie several 
parties pursued were so different, that little concert «as 
observed in their insurrections. Langhorne, Foyer, and 
Powel, presbyterian officers, who commanded bodies of 
troops in Wales, were the first that declared themselves ; 
and they drew together a considerable army in those 
parts, which x\ ere extremely devoted to the roval cause. 
An insurrection was raised in Kent bv young Hales and 
the Earl of Norwich. Lord Capel, Sir Charles Lucas, 
Sir George Lisle, excited commotions in Essex. The 
Earl of Holland, who had several times changed sides 
since the commencement of the civil wars, eiide.avoured 
to assemble forces in Surrey. Pomfret castle in Yorkshire 
was surprised by Maurice. Langdale and Musgr.avc 
were in arms, and masters of Berwick and Carlisle in the 
north. 

What seemed the most dangerous circumstance, the 
general spirit of discontent had seized the fleet. Seven- 
teen ships, lying ill the mouth of the river, declared for 
the king; and putting Rainsborow, their admiral, ashore, 
sailed over to Holland, where the Prince of Wales took 
the command of them “ 

The English royalists exclaimed loudly against Hamil- 
ton’s delays, which they attributed to a refined policy in 
the Scots; as if their intentions were, that all the king’s 
paitv should first be suppressed, and the victory remain 
solely to the presbyterians. Hamilton, with better reason, 
complained of the precipitate humour of the English 
loyalists, who, by their ill-timed insurrections, forced iiim 
to march his arniy before his levies were completed, or his 
preparations in any forwardness. 

No commotions beyond a tumult of the apprentices, 
which was soon suppressed, were raised in London : Ihe 
terror of the army kept the citizens in subjection. Tiie 
parliament uas so overawed, that they declared the Scots 
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to be enemies, and all who joined them traitors. Ninety 
members, however, of the lower House, had the courage 
to dissent from this vote. ° 

Cromwell, and the military council, prepared themselves 
with vigour and conduct for defence. The establishment 
of the army was at this time 26,000 men ; but bv enlist- 
ingsupernumeraries, th.e regiments were greatly augmented 
and commonly consisted of more than double their stated 
complement.^ Colonel Horton finst attacked tlie revolted 
troops in Wales, and gave them a considerable defeat. 
The remnants of the vanquished threw themselves into 
Pembroke, and were there closely besieged, and soon after 
taken ’oy Ciomwell. Lambert was opposed to Langrave 
and Musgrave in the north, and gained advantages" over 
them. Sir Michael Livesey defeated the Earl of Holland 
at Kingston, and, pursuing his victory, took him prisoner 
at St. Neuts. Fairfax, having routed the Kentish royal- 
ists at Maidstone, followed the broken army: and when 
they joined the royalists of Essex, and threw themselves 
into Colchester, he laid siege to that jilace, which defended 
itself to the last extremity. A new fleet was manned and 
sent out under the command of W’arwick, to oppose the 
revolted ships of which the prince had taken the command. 

While the forces w'eie employed in all quarters, the 
parliament regained its libeity, and began to act with its 
wonted courage and spirit. The members who had with- 
drawn, from terror of the army, returned ; and infusing 
boldness into their companions, restored to the presbyterian 
party the ascendant which it had formerly lost. The 
eleven impeached members were recalled, and the vote, 
by which they wore expelled, was reversed. The vote too 
of non-addresses was repealed ; and commissioners, five 
Peers and ten Commoners, were sent to Newport in the 
isle of Wight, m order to treat with the king." He was 
allowed to summon several of his fiends and old coun- 
sellors, that he might have their advice in tins important 
transaction.'' The theologians on both sides, armed with 
their syllogisms and quotations, attended as auxiliaries.^ 
By them the flame had first been raised ; and their appear- 
ance was but a bad prognostic of its extinction. Any 
other instruments seemed better adapted for a treaty of 
pacification. 

Wlien the king presented himself to this 0 ^-, 
company, a great and sensible alteration was i n^iy oi 
remarked in his aspect, from what it appear- h'eupon 
ed the year before, when he resided at Ilampton-court. 
The moment his sen ants had been removed, he had laid 
aside all care of his person, and had allowed his beard 
and hair to grow, and to hang dishevelled and neglected. 
Ills hair was become almost entirely grey ; either from 
the decline of years, or from that load of soriows, under 
which he laboured, and which, though borne with con- 
stancy, preyed inwardly on his sensible and tender mind. 
His Jneiids beheld with compassion, and perhaps even 
his enemies, that pici/ and discrowned head, as he himself 
terms it, in a cojiy of verses, which the truth of the senti- 
ment, rather than any elegance of expression, renders 
very pathetic.* Having in vain endeavoured bv couiage 
to defend his throne from his armed adversaries, it now 
behoved him, by reasoning and persuasion, to save some 
fragments of it from these peaceful, and no less implaca- 
ble, negociators. 

The vigour of the king’s mind, notwithstanding the 
seeming decline of his body, here appeared unbroken and 
decayed. The iiarliamentary commissioners would allow 
none of his counsel to be present, and refused to enter 
into reasoning with any but himself. He alone, during 
the transactions of two months, was obliged to maintain 
the argument against fifteen men of the greatest parts and 
capacity in both Houses ; and no advantage was ever ob- 
tained over him.* This was the scene, above all otheis, 
in. which he was qualified to excel. A quick conception, 
a cultivated understanding, a chaste elocution, a dignified 
manner; by theseaccomplishmeiits he triuinjihed in all dis- 
cussions of cool and temperate reasoning. The kinp is muck 
changed, said the Earl of Salisburv to Sir Philiii VVarwick : 
He IS extremely improved of late. No, replied Sir 
Philij) ; he was always so : hut you are now at last sensible 
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of it I" Sir Henry Vane, discoursing with his fellow-com- 
missioners, drew an argument from the king’s uncommon 
abilities, wliy the terms of pacification must be rendeied 
more stiict and rigid.'^ But Charles’s capacity shone not 
equally in action as in reasoning. 

The first point insisted on by the parliamentary commis- 
sioners, was the king’s recalling all his proclamations and 
declarations against the parliament, and the acknowledg- 
ing that they had taken arms in their own defence. He 
frankly oft'ered the former concession ; but long scrupled 
the latter. The falsehood, as well as indignity, of that ac- 
knowledgment, begat in his bieast an e.\treme reluctance 
against it. The king had no doiiht, in some particulais of 
moment, invaded, fiom a seeming necessity, the piivileges 
of his people : but having renounced all claim to these 
usurped powers, having confessed all his errors, and having 
repaired every breach in the constitution, and even erected 
new ramparts m order to secure it; he could no longer, 
at the commencement of the war, be represented as the 
aggressor. However it might be pretended, that the former 
display of his arbitrary inclinations, or rather his monar- 
chical principles, rendered an oflensive or preventive war 
in the parliament prudent and reasonable ; it could never, 
in any propriety of speech, make it be termed a defensive 
one. But the parliament, sensible that the letter of the 
law condemned them as rebels and traitors, deemed this 
point absolutely necessary for their futuie security ; and 
the king, finding that peace could be obtained on no other 
terms, at last yielded to it. He only entered a protest, 
which was admitted ; that no concession made by him 
should be valid, unless the whole treaty of pacification 
were concluded.'' 

He agreed that the parliament should retain, during the 
term of twenty years, the power over the militia and army, 
and that of levying what money they pleased for their 
support. He even yielded to them the right of lesummg, 
at any time afterwards, this authority, whenever they 
should declare such a resumption necessary for public 
safety. In effect, the important power of the sword was 
for eyer ravished from him and his successors.*-’ 

He agreed, that all the great offices, during twenty years, 
should be filled by both Ilouses of parliainent.f Tie re- 
linquished to them the entire government of Ireland, and 
the conduct of the war there.*-’ He renounced the power 
of the waids, and accepted of 100,000 pounds a rear in 
lieu of it.'* He acknowledged the validity of their great 
seal, and gave up his own.' He abandoned the power of 
cieatiiig Peers without consent of parliament: and he 
agieed that all the debts, contracted in order to support 
the war against Inn., should be paid by the people. 

So great were the alterations made on the English con- 
stitution by this treaty, that the king said, not without 
reason, that he had been more an enemy to Ins people by 
these concessions, could he have pievented them, than by 
anv other action of his life. 

Of all the demands of the pailiament, Charles refused 
only two. Though he relinquished almost every power of 
the Clown, he would neither giv’e up his friends to punish- 
ment, nor desert what he esteemed his leligious duty. 
The severe lopentance, which he had undergone, for aban- 
doning Strafl'ord, had, no doubt, confirmed him in the re- 
solution never again to be guilty of a like error. His long 
solitude and severe affiiclions had contributed to rivet 
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q I he kinir composed a lelter to the prince, in ^vhIch he related the 
w hole coiirse of tins traiisa( fion, and accompanied Ins narrative with se- 
Aeral wise, as well as patbetical, reHections and ativices. J he words with 
w Inch lie concluded the lelter, aie remarkable. “ By what hath been said, 
5011 See liow loriir I have labouretl in tlie search of peace do not 3 on be 
disheartened to tread in the same stens. Use ail woith\ means to restore 
yourself to \our riebis; but pieter tlie waj ot peace* show the piealness 
of >oui mind, ratlier to conquer your enemies by p.inionine. than b> 
pnnishinp It 3011 saw bon unm.inU and uiiclirisllan the implacable ftis- 
position IS m our ill wishers. \ou would avoid that spirit. C'ciisiire me 
not tor lia\ ini' parted witli so much ot our i iRlif ; the price whs «reat ; but 
the tominodif> u as security* to us. place to mu people, /\nd I am con 
fnlent th if .motlier pai Imiik nt non Id retnemlier, how iisetul a knm’s power 
is to a p^-oph’s hbeit3', ot lion much poner I divested 1113 self, tliat I and 
the\ im.lit meet once ajain in a pai Iiamentai3'' way, in onler to aeree the 
liounds ot pnm e and people. Give belief to niv experience, nei 1 1 li> aftet ( 
more ;.ip,itntss or prero",ifi\ e, than nliat is rcall3*andantrinsuall\ t«*r ibe 
j^ood ot the Mibjeiis, not the satistaclion of favourites. It 30U thus use it. 


him the more in those leligious principles, wbicli had ever 
a considerable influence over him. llis desire, however, 
of finisliing an accommodation induced him to go as far 
in botli these jiarticulars, as lie thought anywise consist- 
ent vvitli Ills duty. 

The estates of die roy alists being, at that time, almost 
entirely under sequestration, Charles, who could give them 
no pro'tection, consented that they should pay such com- 
positions as they and the parliament could agree on, and 
only begged that they miglit be made as moderate as pos- 
sible. He bad not the disposal of offices ; and it seemed 
but a small sacrifice to consent, that a certain number of 
bis friends should he rendered incapable of public em- 
ployments.'' But when the parliament demanded a bill of 
attainder and banishment against seven persons, the Mar- 
quis of Newcastle, Lord Digby, Loid Biron, Sir Maima- 
duke Langdale, Sir Richard Granville, Sir Francis Dod- 
dington, and .Judge Jenkins, the king absolutely refused 
compliance : their banishment for a limited time be was 
willing to agree to.' 

Religion was the fatal point about wbicli the differences 
had arisen ; and of all others, it was the least susceptible 
of composition or moderation between the contending 
parties. The parliament insisted on the establishment of 
presbytery, the sale of the chapter lands, the abolition of 
all forms of prayer, and strict laws against catholics. The 
king offered to retrench every thing vvliicli be did not 
esteem of apostolical institution : he was willing to abolish 
archbishops, deans, prebends, canons : he oft’ered, that the 
chapter lands should be let at low leases dudng ninety- 
nine years : be consented, that the present church gov ern- 
ment should continue during three yeais."' After that 
time, be required not that any thing should be restored to 
bishops but the power of ordination, and even that ]iovver 
to be e.vercisod by advice of the presbyters." If the parlia- 
ment, upon the expiration of that period, still insisted on 
their demand, all other branches oi episcopal jurisdiction 
were abolished, and a new form of church government 
must, by common consent, be established. The book of 
Common Prayer be was willing to renounce, but required 
the hbeity of using some other liturgy in Ins own chapel." 
A demand which, though seemingly reasonable, was posi- 
tively refused by the parliament. 

In the dispute on these articles, one is not surprised, 
that two of the parliamentary theologians should tell the 
king, That if he did not consent to the utter uholition of 
cpiscopini/, hr woidd he dunnied. But it is not without 
some indignation that we read the following vote of the 
Lords and Commons ; “ The Houses, out of their detesta- 
tion to that abominable idolatry used in the mass, do de- 
clare that they cannot admit of, or consent unto, any such 
indulgence in any law, as is desired by his majesty, for 
e.xcmiiting the queen and her family from the penalties to 
be enacted against the exercise of tlie mass.”i‘ The treaty 
of marriage, the regard to the queen’s sex and high station, 
ev'cn common humanity ; all considerations were under- 
valued, in comparison of their bigoted prejudices.q 

It was evidently the interest both of king and parlia- 
ment, to finish their treaty with all expedition ; and endea- 
vour, by their combined force, to resist, if possible, the 
usurping fury of the armv. It seemed even the interest of 
the parliament, to leave in the king’s hand a considerable 
sliaie of authority, by which he might be enabled to pro- 

3011 Will never want means to be a father to all, and a bountiful prince 
toaio*, whom voii incline to be e>vfraordinaril3’ gracious to. Yon ma3 
perceive that all men intrust their treasure w here it returns them inti rest ; 
and if n prince, like the sea, receive and repa3* all the tnsli stream<; which 
the iiveis intrust with him, the3’ will not grudge, but pnde themselves to 
make him up an ocean. J liese considerations nia3' m.ike 30U as great a 
pnnee as vfuir tatliei is a low one; and 3 our state ina3’ tie so much the 
mole estatilished, as mine hath been shaken. Por our subjects have leam- 
cil. I dare 5a3’, that victories over tl'eii princes, are but triumphs over 
themselves, and so will moie unw'illingl3’ hearken to changes hireafter. 
1 he English nation are a sober people, however at present infatuated. 1 
know not but this may be the last time 1 ma3’ speak to you or to the 
world publicl3. 1 am sensible into what hands 1 am falltn , and 3et, I 
bless God, 1 have those inward lefreshments, wlucli the malueof 013* ene- 
mies cannot peiturh. I have learned to be f*us3 mjstlt. b3* retiring into 
ni3seU , and tliei efore can ilie belter iligest whalevtr bt falls me, not doiilit- 
ing but God’s providence will restrain oiir enemies’ power, and turn tlieir 
titrceness into lus praise 'lo conclude, if God gi\ e 3 ou success, use it 
Iuim>d3,and bo ever tar from revenge. If be restore 30U to 30ur right on 
haul conditions, wliatevei 3011 promise, keep. Ihcse men, who have 
violatoil laws which tliey were bound to (ireseive, will find llieir tnumphs 
full of trouble. But do not 3011 tliink 'an3' thinff in the world worth attain- 
ing 63 toul and unjust means,” 
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tpct tliem and himself from so dangerous an enemy. But 
the terms on which they insisted were so rigorous, that the 
km;:, fearing no worse from the most implacable enemies, 
was in no haste to come to a' conclusion. And so great 
was the bigotry on both sides, that they were willing to 
saciifice the greatest civil interests, rather than relinquish 
the most minute of their theological contentions. I’lom 
these causes, assisted by the aitifice ol the independents, 
the tieaty was spun out to such a length, that the inva- 
sions and insuriections were e'crv where subdued; and 
the army had leisure to execute their violent and-sanguin- 
ary purposes. 

r-„ .1 „ - I Hamilton, having entered England with 

irnasic.nre- a iiumerous, though undisciplined, army, 

prts,£ci. durst not unite his forces with those of Lang- 
dale; because the English loyalists had refused to take 
the covenant ; and the Scottish presbyterians, though en- 
gaged for the king, refused tojoin them on any other terms. 
The two aimies marched together, though at some distance; 
nor could even the approach of the parliamentary army, 
under Ciorawell, oblige the covenanters to consult their 
own safety, by a close union with the royalists. When 
principles are so absurd and so destructive of human so- 
ciety, It may safely be avcircd, tliat the more sinceie and 
the more disinterested they are, they only become the more 
ridiculous and the more odious. 

Cromwell feared not to oppose 8000 men, to the numer- 
ous armies of 20,000, commanded by Ilaniilton and Lang- 
dale. He attacked the latter by surpiise, near Preston in 
Lancashire; '' and, though the royalists made a brave re- 
sistance, yet, not being succoured in time by then con- 
federates, they yvere almost eiitirelv cutiii pieces. Hamilton 
was next attacked, put to rout, and pursued to Uloxtter, 
yvhere he surrendered himself nnsoner. Cromwell lol- 
lowed his advantage ; and, marching into Scotland with a 
considerable body, joined Argvle, who was also in arms; 
and having suppressed Laneric, Monro, and other moderate 
presby terians, he placed the poyver entirely in the liands of 
ilie violent jiarty. The ecclesiastical autliority, exalted 
above the civil, exercised the severest vengeance on all 
yyho had a share in Hamilton’s engagement, as it y\as 
called ; nor could any of tliat party recoyer trust, or eten 
live in safety, but by doing solemn and jiublic iieiianco 
for taking arms, by authority of iiarliament, in defence of 
their layvful sovereign. 

The Cliancellor Loudon, who had, at first, countenanced 
Hamilton’s enterprise, being terrified yvith the menaces 
of the clergy, had, some time before, gone over to the 
other party ; and he noyv openly in the cliuich, though in- 
vested with the highest civil character in the kingdom, did 
penance for his obedience to the parliament, which he 
termed a carnal iclf-scckin^. He accompanied Ins jienance 
yvith so many tears, and such pathetical addresses to the 
people for their prayers in this his utlerinost sorrow and 
distress, that a universal yveeping and lamentation look 
jilace among the deluded audience.'- 

The loan of great .sums of ninnov, often to the rum 
of families, yvas exacted fiom all such as hay under any 
suspicion of favouring the king’s party; though their con- 
duct had been ever so iiiofleiisne. This yvas a device, 
fallen upon by the ruling party, in order, as they said, to 
leach Heart ]\rali"nanls^ Never, in this island, yvas 
knoyvn a more severe and aibitiary government, than yvas 
generally exercised by the patroiis’of liberty in both king- 
doms. 

Tiie siege of Colchester terminated in a manner no less 
unfoitunate than Hamilton’s engagement for the royal 
cause. After suffering the utmost extremities of famine, 
after feeding on the vilest aliments, the garrison desired, 
at last, to capitulate. Fairfax required them to surrender 
at discretion ; and he gave such an explanation to these 
teims, as to reserve to liimsolf poyver, if he pleased, to put 
them all instantly to the sv/ord. The officers eiideavouied, 
though in vain, to persuade the soldiers, by making a vi- 
gorous sally, to break tlirongli, at least to sell tlieir lives as 
dear as jiossible. They yvere obliged" to accept of the 
conditions offered; and' Fan fax, instigated by Iieton, to 
yvhom Cromwell, in his absence, had consigned over the 
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government of the passive general, seized Sii Charles Lucas 
and Sir George Lisle, and resolved to make them instant 
sacrifices to military justice. This unusual seierity yvas 
loudly exclaimed against by all the prisoners. 'Loid 
Cape!, fearless of danger, reproached Iretoii yvith it; and 
challenged him, as they yvere all engaged in the same 
honourable cause, to exercise tlie same impaitial vengeance 
on all of them. Lucas yvas fiist shot, ancf he himself gave 
orders to fire, yvith the same alacrity as if he had com- 
manded a platoon of his oyvii soldieis. Lisle instantly ran 
and kissed the dead body, then cheerfully presented him- 
self to a like fate. Thinking that the soldiers, destined for 
his execution, stood at too great a distance, he called to 
them to come nearer: one of them rejihed. I’ll wananf 
you. Sir, we’ll hit you ; he ansyvered, smiling, Friends, 1 
have been nearer you when you haie missed me. Thus 
perished this generous spirit, not less beloved for his mo- 
desty and humanity, than esteemed for his courage and 
military conduct. 

Soon after, a gentleman appearing in the king’s pre- 
sence, clothed in mourning tor Sir Charles Lucas ; that 
humane prince, suddenly recollecting the hard fate of his 
friends, paid them a tribute, yvhich none of his oyyn un- 
paralleled misfortunes ever e.xtorted from him : he dis- 
solved into a flood of tears."' 

By these multiplied successes of the army, they had 
subdued all their enemies ; and none remained but the 
helpless king and pailiament, to oppose their violent mea- 
sures. From Cromwell’s suggestion, a remonstrance yvas 
drayvn hy the council of general officers, and sent to the 
parliament. They there complain of the treaty with the 
king ; demand his puiiishmeiit for the blood sjiilt during 
the yyar; require a dissolution of the jiiescnt parliament, 
and asset I, that tliough servants, they are entitled to repre- 
sent these important jioints to their masters, wlio are them- 
selves no better than servants and trustees of the jieople. 
At the same time, they advanced yvith the army to Wind- 
sor, and sent Colonel Eure to seize the , 

Kings person at Newport, and convey him ngam by the 
to Ilurst-caslle in the neighbourhood, yvhere 
he yvas detained in strict confinement. 

This measure being foreseen some time before, the king 
yvas exhorted to make his escape, yvhich yvas conceived to 
be very easy: but having given his yvord to the pailia- 
meiit not to attemjit the recovery of his liberty during tlie 
treaty, and three yveeks after, lie yvould not, by any jier- 
suasion, be induced to hazard tlie reproach of violating 
that promise. In vain yvas it urged, that a promise given 
to the jiailiament could no longer be binding ; since they 
could no longer afibrd him protection from violence 
threatened him by other persons, to yvhom he yvas bound 
by no tie or engagement. The king yvould indulge no 
refinements of casuistry, however plausible, in such deli- 
cate subjects ; and yvas resolved, that yvliat depredations 
soever fortune should commit upon him, she never should 
bereave him of his honour.* 

The parliament lost not courage, notwithstanding the 
danger yvith yvhich they yvere so nearly menaced. Though 
without any plan for resisting military usurpations, thev 
resolved to yvithstand them to the uttermost ; and rather 
to bring on a violent and visible subversion of government, 
than lend their authority to those illegal and sanguinary 
measures yvhich yyere projected. They set aside the le- 
monslmnce of the army, yvithout deigning to ansyycr it; 
they voted the seizing of the king’s person to be yvithout 
their consent, and sent a message to the general, to know 
by what authority that enterprise had been executed ; and 
they issued orders, that the army should advance no 
nearer to London. 

Hollis, the |ire.sent leader of the presbj terians, yvas a 
man of unconquerahle intrejiidity ; and many others of 
that party seconded his magnanimous spirit. It yvas pro- 
posed by them, that the generals and priiicijial officers 
should, for their disohedietice and usurpations, be pro- 
claimed traitors by the parliament. 

But the pailiament yvas dealing yvith men yvho yvould 
not be frightened by yvords, nor retaided by any scrujm- 
lous delicacy. The generals, under the name of Fan fax, 
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(for he still allo%\ecl them to employ his name,) marched 
the army to London, and placing guards in Whitehall, the 
IMews, St. James’s, Durham-house, Covent-garden, and 
Palace-yard, surrounded the parliament with tlieir hostile 
armaments. 

Tlie parliament, destitute of all hopes of prevailing, 
retained, however, courage to resist. They attempted, in 
the face of the army, to close their treaty with the king ; 
and though they had formeily voted his concessions with 
regard to the church and delinquents to be unsatisfactory, 
they now took into consideration the final resolution with 
regard to the whole. After a violent debate of three days. 
It was carried, by a majority of 129 against 83, in the 
House of Commons, that the king’s concessions were a 
foundation for the Houses to proceed upon in the settle- 
ment of the kingdom. 

Next day, when the Commons were to meet. Colonel 
Pride, formerly a drayman, had enviro .ed the House with 
two regiments ; and, directed by Lord Giey of Groby, he 
Dec 6 seized in the passage forty-one members of 

The liou'se the prcsbj toiian party, and sent them to a 
purged. ]Q^y room, which passed by the appellation 
of lull; whence they were afterwards carried to several 
inns. Above 160 members more were excluded; and 
none were allowed to enter but the most furious and the 
most determined of the independents ; and these exceeded 
not the number of fifty or sixty. This invasion of the 
parliament commonly passed under the name of Colonel 
Pndc’i purge ; so mucli disposed was the nation to make 
merry with the dethroning of those members, who had 
violently arrogated the whole authority of government, and 
deprived the king of his leral prerogatives. 

The subsequent proceedings of the parliament, if this 
diminutive assembly deserve that honourable name, retain 
not the least appearance of law, equity, or freedom. 'They 
instantly reversed the former vote, and declared the king^ 
concessions unsatisfactory. Tliev determined that no 
rnember, absent at this last vote, should be received, till 
he subscribed it as agreeable to bis judgment. They 
renewed their former vote of non-addresses. And they 
committed to piisoti Sir William Waller, Sir John Clot- 
worthy, the generals Masse), Brown, Copley, and other 
leaders of the presbyterians. These men by their credit 
and authority, which was then very high, had, at the com- 
mencement of the war, supported the parliament ; and 
thereby prepared the way for the greatness of the present 
leaders, who, at that time, were of small account in the 
nation. 

’riie secluded members having published a paper, con- 
taining a narrative of the violence which had been exercised 
upon them, and a protestation, that all acts were void, 
which fiom that time had been transacted in the House of 
Commons, the lemaiiiing members encountered it with a 
declaiation in which they pronounced it false, scandalous, 
seditious, and tending to the destruction of the visible and 
fundamental government of the kingdom. 

These sudden and violent revolutions held the whole 
nation in terror and astonishment. Every man dreaded to 
be trampled under foot, in the contention between those 
mighty poweis which disputed for the sovereignty of the 
state, hlany began to withdraw their effects beyond sea ; 
foreigners scrupled to give any credit to a people, so torn 
by domestic faction, and oppressed by military usurpation : 
even the internal commeice of the kingdom began to .stag- 
nate. And in order to remedy these growing evils, the 
generals, in the name of the army, published a declaration, 
in which they expressed their resolution of supporting law 
and justice.^ 

The more to quiet the minds of men, the council of 
officeis took into consideration a scheme, called The a^ret- 
ment of the veople ; being the plan of a republic, to be'sub- 
stituted in the place of that government which they had so 
violently pulled in pieces. Many parts of this scheme, for 
correcting the inegualities of the representative, are plau- 
sible, had the nation been disposed to receive it, or had 
the army intended to impose it. Other parts are too per- 
fect for human nature, and savour strongly of that fanatical 
spirit so prevalent throughout the kingdom. 


The height of all iniquity and fanatical extravagance yet 
remained ; the public trial and execution of their sovereign. 
To this period was every measure precipitated by the zeal- 
ous independents. 'Fhe parliamentary leaders of that 
parly had intended that the army, themselves, should exe- 
cute that daring enterprise ; and they deemed so irregular 
and lawless a deed best fitted to such irregular and lawless 
instruments.* But the generals were too wise to load 
themselves singly with the infamy which, they knew, must 
attend an action so shocking to the geneial sentiments of 
mankind. Tlie pailiament, they were resolved, should 
share with them the reproach of a measure which was 
thought requisite for the advancement of their common 
ends of safety and ambition. In the House of Commons, 
therefore, a committee was appointed to bring in a charge 
against the king. On their report a vote passed, declaring 
it treason in a king to levy war against his parliament, and 
appointing a High Court or Justice, to try Charles foi 
this new invented treason. This vote was sent up to the 
House of Peers. 

The House of Peers, during the civil wars, had, all 
along, been of small account ; but it had lately, since the 
king’s fall, become totally contemptible ; and very few 
members would submit to the mortification of attending it. 
It happened, that day, to be fuller than usual, and tliey 
were assembled, to the number of sixteen. Without one 
dissenting voice, and almost without deliberation, they in- 
stantly rejected the vote of the lower House, and adjourned 
themselves for ten days ; hoping that this delay would be 
able to retard the furious career of the Commons. 

The Commons were not to be stopped by 
so small an obstacle. Having first estab- 
lished a principle, which is noble in itself, and seems 
specious, but is belied by all history and experience. That 
the people are the origin of all just power ; they next de- 
clared, that the Commons of England, assembled in par- 
liament, being chosen by the people, and representing 
them, are the supreme authority of the nation, and tliiit 
whatever is enacted and declared to be law by the Com- 
mons, hath the force of law, without the consent of king 
or House of Peers. The ordinance for the , , , ” 

trial of Charles Stuart, King of England, 
so they called him, was again read, and unanimously as- 
sented to. 

In proportion to the enormity of the violences and usur- 
pations, were augmented the pretences of sanctity among 
those regicides. “ Should any one have voluntarily pro- 
posed,” said Cromwell in the House, “ to bring the king 
to punishment, I should have regaided him as the greatest 
tiaitor ; but, since Providence and necessity have cast us 
upon it, I will pray to God for a blessing on your councils ; 
though I am not prepared to give you any advice on this 
important occasion. Even I m)self,” subjoined he, “ when 
I was lately offering up petitions for his majesty’s restora- 
tion, felt my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, and 
considered this preternatural movement as the answer 
which Heaven, having rejected the king, has sent to my 
supplications.” 

A woman of Hertfordshire, illuminated by prophetical 
visions, desired admittance into the military council, and 
communicated to the officers a revelation, which assured 
them that their measures were consecrated from above, 
and ratified by a heavenly sanction. This intelligence 
gave them great comfort, and much confirmed them in 
their [ircsent resolutions.^ 

Colonel Harrison, the son of a butcher, and the most 
furious enthusiast in the army, was sent with a stron'f 
party to conduct the king to London. At Windsoiy 
Hamilton, who was there detained a prisoner, was ad- 
mitted into the king’s presence ; and falling on his knees, 
passionately exclaimed. My dear master 1 — I have indeed 
been so to you, replied Charles, embracing liim. No further 
intercourse was allowed between them. The king was 
instantly hurried away. Hamilton long followed him with 
his eyes, all suffused in tears, and prognosticated, that in 
this short .salutation, he had given the last adieu to Ins 
sovereign and his friend. 

Charles himself was assured, tliat the period of his life 
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was now anproacliin"; but notwilhslandinR all llie pre- 
parations which were making, and the intelligence winch 
he received, he could not, even yet, believe that his enemies 
really meant to conclude their violences by a public trial 
and execution. A private assassination he every moment 
looked for; and though Harrison assured him, that his 
apprehensions were entirely groundless, it «as by that 
catastrophe, so frequent with dethroned princes, that he 
expected to terminate his life. In appearance, as well 
as in reality, the king was now dethroned. All the exterior 
symbols of sovereignty were withdrawn, and his attendants 
had orders to serve him without ceremony. At first, he 
was shocked with instances of rudeness and familiaritj', to 
which he had been so little accustomed. Nothing so con- 
temptible as a despised prince ! was the reflection which they 
suggested to him. Hut he soon reconciled his mind to 
this, as lie had done to his other calamities. 

All the circumstances of the trial were now adjusted ; 
and the high court of justice fully constituted. It con- 
sisted of 133 persons as named by the Commons; but 
there scarcely ever sat above 70: so difficult was it, not- 
withstanding the blindness of prejudice and the allure- 
ments of intereA, to engage men of any name or character 
in that criminal measure. Cromwell, Ireton, Harrison, 
and the chief officers of the army, most of them of mean 
birth, were members, together with some of the lower 
House, and some citizens of London. The twelve judges 
were at fir,t appointed in the number: but as they had 
affirmed, that it was contrary to all the ideas of English 
law to try the king for treason, by whose authority all ac- 
cusations for treason must necessarily be conducted ; their 
names, as well as those of some Peers, were afterwards 
struck out. Bradshaw, a lawyer, was chosen jiresident. 
Coke was appointed solicitor for the people of England. 
Dorislaus, Steele, and Aske, were named assistants. The 
court sat m Westmmster-hall. 

It is remarkable, that, in calling over the court, when 
the crier pronounced the name of Fairfax, which had been 
inserted in the number, a voice came fiom one of the 
spectators, and cried. He has more wit than to be here. 
When the charge was read against the king, In the name 
of the people of England ; the same voice exclaimed, not a 
tenth part of them. Axtel the officer, who guarded the 
court, giving orders to fire into the box whence these inso- 
lent speeches came ; it was discovered that Lady Fairfax 
was there, and that it was she wlio had had the courage to 
utter them. She was a person of noble extraction, daughter 
of Horace, Lord Vere of Tilbury; but being seduced, by 
the violence of the times, she had long seconded her hus- 
band’s zeal against the royal cause, and was now, as wdl 
as he, struck with abhorrence at the fatal and unexpected 
consequence of all his boasted victories. 

The kme’s trial '’eremony of 

* ' this transaction corresponded to the greatest 

conception that is suggested in the annals of human kind ; 
the delegates of a great people sitting in judgment upon 
their supreme magistrate, and trying him for his misgovern- 
ment and breach of trust. The solicitor, in the name of 
the Commons, represented, that Charles Stuart, being 
admitted King of England, and inh listed with a limited 
power; yet nevertheless from a wicked design to ciect an 
unlimited and tyiannical government, had traitorously 
and maliciously levied war against the present parliament, 
and the people whom they represented, and was therefore 
impeached as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and a public and 
implacable enemy to the commonwealth. After the 
charge was finished, the president directed his discourse 
to the king, and told him, that the court expected Ins 
answer. 

The king, though long detained a prisoner, and now 
produced as a criminal, sustained, by his magnanimous 
courage, the majesty of a monarch. With great temper 
and dignity, he declined the authority of the coiiit, and 
refused to submit himself to their jurisdiction. He lepre- 
sented, that having been engaged in tieatv with his two 
Houses of parliament, and having finished almost every 
article, he bad expected to be brought to his capital in 
another manner, and ere tliis time, to have been restored 
to his power, dignity, revenue, as well as to his personal 
liberty : that he could not now perceive any ajipcarance of 


the upper House, so essential a member of the constitu- 
tion ; and had learned, that even the Commons, wliose 
authority was pretended, were subdued bv lawless force 
and were bereaved of their liberty : that he himself was 
their NATIVE HCRFDiTARY KING ; nor was the whole au- 
thority of the state, though free and united, entitled to 
try him, who derived bis dignity from the Supieine Ma- 
jesty o( heaven : that, admitting those extravagant princi- 
ples which levelled all orders of men, the court could 
plead no power delegated by the peojile ; unless the con- 
sent of every individual, down to the meanest and most 
ignorant peasant, had been previously asked and obtained : 
that he acknowledged, without scruple, that he had a ti list 
committed to him, and one most sacred and inviolable ; 
he was intrusted with the liberties of bis people, and 
would not now betray them, by recognising a power 
founded on the most atrocious violence and usurpation : 
that having taken arms, and frequently exposed his life in 
defence of public liberty, of the constitution, of the funda- 
mental laws of the kingdom, he was willing, in this last 
and most solemn scene, to seal with his blood those pre- 
cious rights for which, though in vain, he had so long 
contended : that those who arrogated a title to sit as his 
judges, were born his subjects, and born subjects to those 
laws, which determined, that the king cun do no wrong : 
that he was not reduced to the necessity of sheltering him- 
self under this geneial maxim, winch guards every Eng- 
lish monarch, even the least deserving; but was able, by 
the most salisf.ictory reasons, to justify those measures, in 
which he had been engaged : that to the whole world, and 
even to them, his pretended judges, he was desirous, if 
called upon in another manner, to prove the integrity of 
Ins conduct, and assert the justice of those defensive arms, 
to which, unwillingly and unfoitunately, he had had re- 
course : but that, in ordei to pieserve a uniformity of 
conduct, he must at present forego the apology of his 
innocence ; lest, bv ratifying an authoi itv, no better found- 
ed than that of lobbers and pnates, he be justly branded 
as the bctiayer, instead of being applauded as the martyr, 
of the constitution. 

The president, in order to support the majesty of the 
people, and maintain the superiority of his court above 
the prisoner, still inculcated, that he must not decline the 
authoiity of his judges ; that they oveiruled his objections ; 
that they were delegated by the jieople, the only source 
of every lawful power; and that kings themselves acted 
but ill trust from that community, which had invested this 
high court of justice with its jurisdiction. Even accord- 
ing to those principles, which in his present situation he 
was perhaps obliged to adont, his behaviour in general 
will ajipear not a little harsh and barbarous ; but when 
we consider him as a subject, and one too of no high cha- 
racter, addressing himself to his unfortunate sovereign, his 
style will be esteemed, to the last degree, audacious and 
insolent. 

Three times was Charles produced before the court, and 
as often declined their jurisdiction. On the fourth, the 
judges having examined some witnesses, by whom it was 
proved that the king had appeared in arms against the 
forces commissioned by the parliament; they pronounced 
sentence against him. lie seemed very anxious, at this 
time, to be admitted to a conference with the two Houses ; 
and it was supposed, that he intended to resign 'he crown 
to his son : but the court refused com- 
pliance, and considered that request as 
nothing but a delay of justice. 

It is confessed, that the king’s behaviour, during this 
last scene of his life, does honour to his memory ; and 
that in all appearances before bis judges, he never forgot 
his part, either as a prince or as a man. P’lrin and intrepid, 
he maintained, in each reply, the utmost persjncuity and 
justness both of thought and expression : mild and equa- 
ble, he rose into no passion at that unusual authority which 
was assumed over him. His soul, without effort or affecta- 
tion, seemed only to remain in the situation familiar to it, 
and to look down with contempt on all the efforts of 
human malice and iniquity. The soldiers, instigated by 
their superiors, were brought, though with difficulty, to 
cry' aloud for justice : Eonr souls ! said the king to one of 
his attendants ; for a little money they would do as much 
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their commmder’i)> Some of them were permitted 
to go the utmost length of brutal insolence, and to spit in 
his face, as he r\as eonducted aloii” thepisMce to tlie 
court. To excite a sentiment of pietv x\as the oiih elTecl 
x\hich this inhuman insult xvas able to produce upon him. 

The people, thoiieli under the rod of lawless unlimited 
power, could not forbear, with the most ardent praxers, 
pouring forth their xxislics for his pn serx-.Uioii ; and, in his 
present distress, the\ .uowed him, hy their generous te.ars, 
for tlieir monarcli, whom, in their imsguideil fury, they 
had before so xiolently rriected The King was softened 
at this moving scene, and c\|ircssed his giatitude for their 
dutiful affpction. One soldier, too, seircd by contagious 
sxmpnthx, demanded (lom Ilcaxi ii a blessing on oppressed 
and fallen ni.ijcsty; his officer, ox-erhe.iimg the prayer, 
beat him to the ground m the king’s presence. The pu- 
nidimeiit, methnih'., crctidi /hr offtitet : this was the re- 
flection which Charles formed on that occasion.^ 

As soon as the intention of trying the king was known 
in foreign countries, so enormous an action was exclaimed 
against hy the general voice of re.ason and humanity; and 
all men, under whatever form of government they were 
born, rejected this example, as the utmost eflbrt of undis- 
guised usurpation, and the most heinous insult on lau’ 
and justice. Tlie French ambassador, by orders from his 
court, interposed m the king’s behalf ; the Dutch emploj- 
ed their good offices : the Scots exclaimed and protested 
against the violence : the queen, the prince, wrote pathetic 
letteis to the parliament. All solicitations were found 
fruitless with men whose resolutions were fixed and irre- 
vocable. 


Four of Charles’s fiieiids, persons of virtue and dignity, 
Richmond, Hertford, Southampton, Litidesey, applied to 
the Commons. They represented that they were tne king’s 
counsellors, and had concurred, by their advice, in all 
those measures which were now imputed as crimes to 
their roval master: that in the eye of the law-, and accord- 
ing to the dictates of common reason, they alone were 
guilty, and were alone exposed to censure for every blam- 
able action of the prince ; and that they now presented 
themselves, in order to save, by their own punishment, 
tliat precious life, which it became the Commons them- 
selves, and every subject, with the utmost hazaid, to pro- 
tect and defend. Such a generous effort tended to their 
honour ; but contributed nothing towards the king’s safety. 

The people remained in that silence and astonishment 
which all great passions, when they have not an oppor- 
tunity of exerting themseh'es, naturally produce in the 
human mind. The soldiers being incessantly plied with 
prayers, seimons, and exhortations, were wrouglit up to a 
degree of fury, and imagined, that in the acts of the most 
extreme disloyalty towards their prince, consisted their 
greatest merit in the eye of Heax'en.s 

Three days xvere allowed the king between bis sentence 
and his execution. This interval he passed xx-ith great 
tranquillity, chiefly in reading and devotion. All his 
family that lemained in England xvere alloxved access to 
him. It consisted only of the Princess Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Gloucester; for the Duke of York had made his 
escape. Gloucester xx'as little more than an infant : the 
princess, notxvithstandmg her tender years, shoxved an ad- 
i-aiiced judgment ; and the calamities of her family had 
made a deep impression u|)on her. After many pious 
consolations and advices, the king gax’e her in charge to 
tell the queen, that, during the whole course of Ins life, he 
had never once, even in thought, failed in his fidelity to- 
xyards her; and that his conjugal tenderness and Ins life 
should have an equal duiation. 

To the young duke, too, he could not forbear giving 
some advice, in order to season his mind xxitli early prin- 
ciples of loyalty and obedience toxvards Ins brother, xvho 
was so soon to be his soxercign. Holding him on Ins knee, 
be said, “ Noxv they xvill cut off thy father’s head.” At 
these xvords the child looked very stedfastly upon him. 
“ Mark, child ! xvhat I say : they xvill cut off iny head 1 
and perhaps make thee a king : but mark xxdiat I say, thou 
must not be a king, as long as thy brothers Charles and 
James are alive. They xvill cut off thy brotheis’ heads. 
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XX hen they can catch them ! And thy head too thex will 
cut ofi' at last ! Therefore, I charge thee, do not be made 
a king by them ! ’’ The duke, sighing, rcjilicd. “ 1 xxill be 
torn in pieces first!” So determined an answer, from one 
of such tender years, filled the king’s eyes xvith tears of 
joy and admiration. 

Every night, during this interx-al, the king slept sound 
as usual ; though the noise of xx-orkmen employed in 
fniming the scaffold, and other preparations for Iiis'e.xecu- 
lioii, continually resounded in liis ears.f The morning of 
the fatal day he rose early ; and calling Herbert, one of his 
attendants, he bade him employ moie than usual care in 
dressing him, and preparing him for so great and joyful a 
solemnity. Bishop Juxon, a man endoxved 
xx’ith the same mild and steady virtues by *' ™' 
xx-liich the king himself was so much distinguished, assist- 
ed him in his dex-otions, and paid the last melancholy 
duties to his fiicnd and sovereign. 

The street before Whitehall xx-as the place , 
destined for the execution : for it xxas intend- 
ed, by choosing that very place, in sight of his oxx-n palace, 
to display more evidently the triumph of popular justice 
ox-er royal majesty. When the king came upon the scaf- 
fold, he found it so suirouiided xvith soldiers, that he 
could not expect to be heard by any of the people : he ad- 
dre.ssed therefore his discourse to the fexv peisotis xvho xvere 
about him; particularly Colonel Tomlinson, to xxhose 
care he had lately been committed, and upon xx-hom, as 
upon many otheis, his amiable deportment had xvi ought an 
entire conversion. He justified his oxvn innocence in tlie 
late fatal xvars, and obsen-ed that he had not taken ai ms 
till after the parliament had enlisted forces ; nor had he 
any other object m hisxvarlike opeiations, than topreserx-e 
that authority entire, xvhicli his predecessors had trans- 
mitted to him. He threxv not, hoxx’ex'er, the blame upon 
the parliament; but xvas moie inclined to think that ill- 
instruments had interposed, and raised in them fears and 
jealousies with regard to his intentions. Though innocent 
toxxxards his people, he acknoxvledged the equity of his 
execution in the eyes of his Maker; and observed, that an 
unjust sentence, xvhich he had suffered to take effect, xvas 
noxv punished by an unjust sentence upon himself. He 
forgax-e all his enemies, even the chief instruments of Ins 
death ; but exhorted them and the xxhole nation to return 
to the xvays of peace, by paying obedience to their laxvful 
sovereign. Ins son and successor. When he xvas preparing 
himself for the block, Bishop Juxon called to him : 
“ There is. Sir, but one stage more, xxhicli, though turbu- 
lent and troublesome, is yet a very short one. Consider, it 
xvill soon carry you a great xvay'; it xvill carry you from 
earth to heaven; and there you shall find, to’your great 
joy, the prize to xvhich you hasten, a crown of glory.” “ I 
go,” replied the king,“fromacoiTuptihle toan incorruptible 
croxvn ; xvhere no distuibanee can hax’e place.” .ikt one 
bloxv xx'as his head severed from his body. A man in a 
x'izor performed the office of executioner : another, in a 
like disguise, held up to the spectators the head streaming 
xx'ith blood, and cried aloud. This is the head of a traitor ! 

It is impossible to describe the grief, indignation, and 
astonishment, xvhich took place, not only among the sjiec- 
tators, xvho xvere overwhelmed xvith a flood of sorroxv, hut 
throughout the xxdiole nation, as soon as the report of this 
fat.d execution xx’as conveyed to them. Never monarch, 
in the full triumph of success and victory, xvas more dear 
to his people, than Ins misfoi tunes and magnanimity, his 
patience and piety, had rendered this unhappy prince. In 
ptoportion to their former delusions, xvhich had animated 
them against him, xvas the violence of their return to duty 
and affection ; xvhile each reproached himself, either xvith 
actix'e disloxalty toxx’ards him, or xvith too indolent defence 
of his oppressed cause. On xveaker minds, the effect of 
these complicated passions was prodigious. \Vomen are 
said to have cast forth the untimely fruit of their xx-omb : 
others fell into convulsions, or sunk into such a melancholy 
as attended them to their grave : nay, some, unmindful of 
themselves, as though they could not or xvould not survive 
their beloved prince, it is reported, suddenly fell doxvn 
dead. The very pulpits xvere 'bedexved xvith unsuborned 
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tears ; those pulpits, which had formerly thundered out 
the most violent imprecations and anathemas against him. 
And all men united in their detestation of those hypocri- 
tical parricides, who, by sanctified pretences, had so long 
disguised their treasons, and in this last act of iniquity had 
thrown an indelible stain upon the nation. 

A fresh instance of hypocrisy was displayed the very day 
of the king’s death. The generous Fairfax, not content 
with being absent from the trial, had used all the interest 
which he yet retained, to prevent the execution of the fatal 
sentence ; and had even employed persuasion with his own 
regiment, though none else would follow him, to rescue 
the king from his disloyal murderers. Cromwell and 
Ireton, informed of this intention, endeavoured to con- 
Aunce him that the Lord had rejected the king ; and they 
exhorted him to seek by prayer some direction from heaven 
on this important occasion : but they concealed from him 
that they had already signed the warrant for the execution. 
Harrison was the person appointed to join in prayer with 
the unwary general. By agreement, he prolonged his 
doleful cant, till intelligence arrived, that the fatal blow 
was struck. He then rose from his knees, and insisted 
vith Fairfax, that this event was a miraculous and provi- 
dential answer, which heaven had sent to their devout 
supplications.s 

It being remarked, that the king, the moment before he 
stretched out his neck to the executioner, had said to 
Juxon, with a very earnest accent, the stngle word Re- 
MEMBEE, great mysteries were supposed to be concealed 
under that expression ; and the generals vehemently in- 
sisted with the prelate, that he should inform them of the 
king’s meaning. Juxon told them, that the king, having 
frequently charged him to inculcate on his son the forgive- 
ness of his murderers, had taken this opportunity, in the 
last moment of lus life, when liis commands, he supposed, 
would be regarded as sacred and inviolable, to reiterate 
that desire ; and that lus mild spirit thus terminated its 
present course, by an act of benevolence towards his great- 
est enemies. 

The character of this prince, as that of most men, if 
not of all men, was mixed ; but lus virtues predominated 
extremely above his vices, or, more properly speaking, his 
imperfections : for scarce any of lus faults rose to that 
pitch as to merit the appellation of vices. To consider him 
in the most favourable light, it may be affirmed that his 
dignity was free from pride, lus humanity fiom weakness, 
lus bravery from rashness, his temperance from austerity, 
his frugality from avarice : all these virtues in him main- 
tained their pioper bounds, and merited unresen’ed praise. 
To speak the most harshly of him, we may affirm, that 
many of his good qualities were attended with some latent 

ir Herbert, p. 115. 

II 'I lie impiit.ttion of iiismceritj' on Clnirlcs I., like most parly clamours, 
is rlilncult to tie remoieii; tlioiiirh it may not here he improper to say 
something with recard to it. 1 shall first remark, that this impulation 
seems 10 be ot a later cronlh than lii= own ace ; and thal eieii his tneniies, 
thouch they loaded him with main calumnies, did not insist on this ac- 
cusation Ludlow, 1 think, is almost the only parliamentarian who iin 
piites that Mee to Inin , and how passionate a writer he is, must be ob\ ions 
to eyery one. > either Clarendon, nor any other of the loyalists, eeer jus- 
tify him from insincerity , as not supposinc that he had eser lieen accused 
ot It. in the setond place. Ins deportment and character in common lite 
was tree from that Mce : he was resers ed, distant, stately , cold in lus ad- 
diess, plain in his discnuise, inflexible in Ins ptinciples, wuleot the ca- 
ressinc. insinuatinc manners of his son , or the prolcssinc.talkatie e humour 
ot Ins father, 'Hie imputation of insinreriry must he proiinded on some* of 
lus public actions, winch we are therefore m the third Jilaie to examine. 
'1 he follow inc are the only instances w Inch 1 find cited lo confii m that ae- 
ciisalion. CL) Ills soncliinit lliiikineham’s narratiseof the tiansaclinns in 
■Spam — Blit It IS esident that Charlrs himself was deceieeil why other- 
w ise did he quarrel with .Spam ' I he following' is a passaseot a teller troni 
lord Kensineton, ambassador in France, 10 the Duke ot Btitkinpham, 
C'ahhala, p. .'1111. “ But his highness tthe prince) had obsemd as preat a 
weakness and tolly as that, in that alter they Ctlie Spaniards) had used him 
so ill, they would suffer him to depart, which was one ot the first speeches 
hi iitteieif attf r he came into the ship : but did he say so' said the queen 
(of France). Yes, Madam, 1 will assme yon, quoili I. Irom the wilnessof 
mine own ears. She smiled and replied. Indeed 1 heard he seas used ill. 
So he was, answered I, hut not in his enlert iinment ; tor that wasassidrn- 
dld as that country could afford it ; hut in their triiolous delays, and m the 
unreasonable conditions wliieh they propoun.led and prissed, upon the ad- 
yantaee yvhieli Ihey had ot his prmeely person." (2 ) Bp, Burnell, in his 
History of the House of Hamilton, p. 151 has preserved a letli r of the 
kinp's 10 the Scottish tuslio[is. in winch he desires iheinnot to he present at 
the parliament, yvhi re they would be forced tn ratify the abolition ot their 
oyvn order : " i or.” adds' the kinp. " yve do heiehy assure yon, that it shall 
he still one of our thiefest studies hoyv to reclity and establish the povern- 
ment of that church any ht, and to repair your losses, whieli yte desiie you 
to he most confident ot.” And m another plaie, " Yon may rest secure, 
that thouph perhaps yve may gpe way for the present to that which yilll be 
prejudicial both lo the church and nui own povernment ; yet we shall not 
leaye lliinkinp in time hnyv lo remedy both." But does the kiiip say that 
he yvill arbitrarily loyoke Ins coniessions' Does not candour require iis 
rather lo supimsc that he hoped his autliordy would so lar recoyel as lo 


frailty, which, tliougb seemingly inconsiderable, yvas able, 
when seconded by the extreme malevolence of his fortune' 
to disappoint them of all their influence : his beneficent 
disposition was clouded by a manner not vciy gracious • 
Ills virtue was tinctured with superstition ; bis good sense 
was disfigured by a deference to persons of a capacity in- 
ferior to his own ; and liis moderate temper exempteclhim 
not from hasty and precipitate resolutions. He deserves 
the epithet of a’ good, rather tlian of a great, man ; and was 
more fitted to rule in a regular established government, 
than either to give way to the encroachments of a popular 
assembly, or finally to subdue their pretensions. He 
yvanted suppleness and dexterity sufficient for the first 
nieasuie: lie was not endowed with the vigour requisite 
for the second. Had he been born an absolute prince, lus 
humanity and good sense bad rendered lus reign happy 
and his memory precious : had the limitations on preroga- 
tive been in lus time quite fixed and certain, his integrity 
had made him regard as sacred the boundaries of the con- 
stitution. Unhappily, his fate thiew him into a period 
when the precedents of manv former leigns savoured 
strongly of arbitrary power, and the genius of the people 
ran violently towards liberty. And if Ins political nru- 
dence was not sufficient to extricate him from so perilous 
a situation, lie may be excused ; since even after the event, 
wlien It is commonly easy to correct all errors, one is at a 
loss to determine what conduct, in his circumstances, 
could have maintained the authority of the crown, and 
preserved the peace of the nation. Exposed, without re- 
venue, without arms, to the assault of furious, implacable, 
and bigoted factions, it was never permitted him, hut with 
the most fatal consequences, to commit the smallest mis- 
take ; a condition too rigorous to he imposed on the great- 
est human capacity. 

Some historians have rashly questioned the good faith of 
this prince : but, for this reproach, the most malignant 
scrutiny of his conduct, which in every circumstance is 
now thoroughly known, affords not any reasonable founda- 
tion. On the contrary, if we consider the extreme diffi- 
culties to which he tvas so frequently reduced, and com- 
pare the sincerity of his professions and declarations; vie 
sliall avow, that probity and honour ought justly to be 
numbered among his most shining qualities. In every 
tieaty, those concessions 'ivhich he thought he could not in 
conscience maintain, he never could, by any motive or 
persuasion, be induced to make. And though some vio- 
lations of the petition of right may perhaps be imputed to 
him ; these are more to be ascribed to the necessity of his 
situation, and to the lofty ideas of royal prerogative, which, 
from former established precedents, he had imbibed, than 
to any failure in the integrity of Ins principles.'' 

enable him to obtain the national consent to re establish episcopacy, which 
lie beliexed SO inalerial a part of relicion as well as of po\ernnient ^ It is • 
not easy indeeH to think how he could hope to effect this purpose in any 
other wa> than his father had taken, that is, by consent of parliament. (3.) 

I lure is a pas-)ace m lord Clarendon; where it is said, that the king 
assented the more easily to the bill, which excluiled the bishops from the 
House of Peers . because he thought, that that law being enacted b> force, 
couM not be valul liut the king certainly reasoned right in that conclu- 
sion. I hree-fourihs of the temporal Peers were at that time banished by 
the violence of the populace: twelve bishops were unjustb thrown into the 
tower by the Commons. Great numbers of Die Commons themseb es weie 
kept away b> fear ur violence . the kingliimself was chased trom I ondon 
If all this he not forte, there is no such thing. But this scriinle of the king’s 
afieefs only the bishops’ bill, and that against prtssmg. Iheothei cnnsti 
tiilional laws liail passed without the least appearance of violence, as tin! 
indeed all the hills passed dining the first year, except Strafford’s attain 
iler, which couhl not he recalled. 'J lie parliament, therefore, even if they 
had known the king’s sentiments in this particular, could • ot. on that ac- 
count, have had anv just loiindation ot jealnusj C4 ) 1 he king’s letter 
iiitcicepted at N asehj , has been the source ot cmith clamoui We have 
-spoken of It alreadN in chap Ivin ^olhlng is more usual mall public 
transactions than sm li distinctions After the death of Charles I|. of 
Spain, King William's .mibassadois gave the Duke of Anjou the title of 
King of vpain >el at that very time King William was secretl.v forming 
alliances lo dethrone him and soon after he refused liim that title, and 
insisted fas he had reason) that he lia I not acknowledged his ii.’ht let 
King William jnsth passes foi a 'cry sincere prince , amt tins transac 
tion IS not regardecf as anv objection to liia thaiacler in that particular. 
In all the negociations at tlie peace of Kyswic. the Trench ambassadors 
alv’ays addiessed King William as King of T nglant) , 3 et it was made an 
express article of the ireafj , that the Trencli king should acknow ledge iiim 
as such. Such a palpable difference is there between 2 i\tng a title (p a 
prince, and positn elj recognising Ins right to it. I tna> add, that Charles, 
when he inserted tli it protestation in the council books before Ins council, 
surely thought he had reason to justify Ins conduct. I here were too many 
men of honour in tliaf coinfianj to avow a palpable clieat. l o which we 
ma\ subjoin, that if muiweieas much dispose*! to judge ortlnsprinces 
actions vvith cantlom as scveritj’, this precaution of entering a protest in 
his council-books migiit rathei pass for a proof of scrupulous honour , lest 
he should afterwanls be reproached with breacli of Ins word, when he 
^loutcl think proper again to declare the assembly at Westminster no par- 
liament. (5) The denjing of his commission to Glamorgan is anotlier 
instance winch has been cited, llus matter has been already treated in a 
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Tills prince \ras of a comely presence; of a sweet, but 
melancholy, aspect. Ilis face was legular, lianclsome, ami 
well coniplexioned ; his body stronir, healthy, and pisily 
proportioned; and heim: of a middle statmej he was'capa- 
ble of enduring the greatest fatigues. He e\cflled in 
liorsemanship and other exercises ; and he )iossessed all 
the exterior, as well as many of the essential, qualities 
Mhich form an acrom|ilishpd piince. 

The tragical death of Chailes begat a question, whether 
the people, in any case, uero entitled to Judge and to 
imnish tiieii soveieigii; and most men, icgardmg chiefly 
the atrocious usurpation of the pretended pidges, and the 
merit ol the iirtuous prince uho sufleietl, weie inclined 
to condemn the republican pimeipleas highiv seditious 
and extravagant : hut tlicie still weie a h'u who, abstr.ict- 
ing from the particul.ir ciieumstances of this case, weie 
able to consider the (|uestioii in general, and were inclined 
to moderate, not contradict, the pievailnig sentiment. 
Such might blue been their reasoning. If ever, on anv 
occasion, it were laudable to eoncc.il truth from the po- 
pulace, it must he confessed, that the dotlrine of resist- 
ance affords such an ex.unple ; and lh.it all speculative rca- 
soners ought to obscnc, with rcg.iid to this principle, the 
same cautious silence, which the laws m every species of 
goveinment have ever prescribed to themselves. Goiern- 
nient is instituted in order to lestram the fury and injus- 
tice of the people; and being alwa>s founded on opinion, 
not on force, it is dangerous to weaken, by these specu- 
lations, the reverence which the nniltitiid'e owe to au- 
thority, and to instruct them beforehand, that the case can 
ever happen, when they may he freed from their duty of 
allegiance. Or should it be found impossible to restrain 
the license of human disipiisitions, it niiist be acknow- 
ledged, th.it the doctrine ol obedience ought alone to Ira 
tiiciilciilcd, and th.it the exceptions, which are rare, ought 
seldom oi never to be mciitioiied in |iopular reasonings 
and discourses. Nor is there any danger, that mankind, 
h) this prudent rcserie, should uiinersalh degenerate 
into a sl.ite ol abject sen itude. \Vhcii tlie exception 
re.illt occurs, e\en though it be not pretioiish expected 
and desc.inted on, it iiinst. fiom its very n.ilnie. he so 
obvious and undisputed, as to remove all doubt, and 
overpowci the restraint, howevtr great, imposed In teach- 
ing the general doctiine of obedience. But lietvvcen 
resisting a iirincc and dctlironing him, there is a wide in- 
teiv.d; and the abuses of power, which can wairaiit the 
hitter violence, are greUer ,nid nmie cn 'riiious than those 
winch will justifv the foinier. Ilisiorv, however, siip- 
phes us with cx.implcs even of this kind ; and the realitv 
of the supposition, though, for the future, it ought ever to 
be little looked for, must, bj all c.indid iiiquircis, be ac- 
knowledged in the ji.ist. But between dethit'iinig a prince 
and punishing him, there is another verv widc iiiterval ; 
and It were not strange, if even nil ii of the most enlarged 
thought should <|uestioii, whether human nature could 
ever in anv monaich re.ich that height of depravilv, as to 
w.iirani. III levoUed subjects, this kist act of extraordniarv 
inrisdiclion. Ili.it illusion, if it bo .an illusion, which 
teadies us to jiiv a s.ien d regard to the persons ol princes 
is so salularv, that to dissipate it by the formal trial and 
]innishnieiit of a sovereign, will h.ive more pcrmcions 
eliects n[ion the people, than the c\ani|ilc of justice can 
be supposed to have a beneficial inllncnrc upon princes, 
by checking their caieer ol tvranny. It is daiigeious, 
also, by these examples to reduce princes to des|iair, or 
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bring matters to such extremities against persons endowed 
with gieat power, as to leave them no resource, but in the 
most violent and most sanguinary counsels, lids general 
position being established, it must however be observed, 
that no leader, almost of any party or principle, was ever 
shocked, wlicn he lead in ancient history, that the Roman 
senate voted Neio, their absolute sovereign, to he a public 
enemy, .iiid even without trial, condemned him to the 
seveifst and most ignominious punishment; a punish- 
ment fiom which the meanest Roman citizen was, by the 
laws, exempted. The crimes of that bloody tyrant aie so 
enormous, that they break through all rules; and e.xtoit a 
confession, that such a dethioned piince is no longer su- 
perior to his people, and can no longer plead, in Ins own 
defence, laws, which were established for conducting the 
oidinary couise of administration. But when we pass 
from the case of Nero to that of Charles, the great dispro- 
portion, or rather total contrariety, of character inime- 
diatelv strikes us; and we stand astonished, that, among 
a civilized jieople, so much virtue could ever meet vvitli 
■SO f.ital a catastrophe. History, the great mistress of wis- 
dom, furnishes examples of all kinds ; and every iiru- 
dential as well as moral precept, may be authorized by 
those events, which her enlarged mirror is able to present 
V? ^’roin the memorable revolutions winch passed in 
England during this period, we may naturally deduce the 
s.inie useful lesson, which Charles himself, in his later 
vears, mlerrod, that it is dangerous for ]irinces, even from 
the apprarance of necessity, to a.ssume more authority 
mail the laws have allowed them. But it must be con- 
fessed that these events fnrnish us with another instruc- 
tion, no less natural, and no less useful, concerning the 
madness of the people, the furies of f.uiaticis'ii, and tlie 
danger of mercenary armies. 

In order to close this imit of the British history, it is 
also ncecssnrv to relate the dissohitimi of the inoharcliv 
in I'.ngl.ind ; that event soon followed upon the cleatli o'f 
the monaich. When the I’ecr, met, on the 
<lay appointed in their adjournment, they ''i'' 
entered upon business and' sent down some votes to the 
C onimoii'-, of which the latter deigned not to tike the 
le.ist notice. In a fevvdavs the lower Ilooso p.issetl a 
vole that they would make no more adslresscs to tlie 
House of Beers, nor receive any from them; and that 
tint House was useless and dangerous, and v\as therefore 
to be abohslied. .4 like vote passed with regaid to the 
monarchy; and it is leinark.ihle, th.it iMartin, a zi'alous 
republican, in the dcb.ite on this question, confes'cd, that 
if thev desired a king, the l.ist vvas as proper a.s ,uiv geii- 
tlcni in in Engkind.' Tiie Commons ordered a new' great 
seal to b( engraved, on wlmh that assembly vvas repic- 
seiitcd, with this Ingend, ox Tiir. nusr v r.vi: or rnrr- 
iioM, in noil’s missixn, msioRin, 1Gd8. The foims 
of all public business were changed, from the king's 
name, to that of ihe keepeis of the liberties of England.'' 
And It vv.is dcckircil high tre.ison to proclaim, or anv 
otherwise acknowledge, Charles Stuart, commonlv called 
Brince of kVales. 

The Coniinons intended, it is said, to bind the princess 
Eliz.abelh ajiprentice to a hntton-makcr : the Duke of 
Gloucester vv.is to be t night some other nicchanie.il em- 
ployment. Blit the foiincr soon died ; of grief, as is sup- 
posed, for her fithcr’s tragical end : the latter vvas, by 
Cromwell, sent beyond sea. 

Ihc kings statue, in the Exchange, vvas thrown down; 
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ai.d on the pedestal these words were inscribed : Exit 
TiP.ANXUs, REGiiM ULTiMUSj The tyrant i's gone, thelast 
oflhekinns. 

Duke llamilton ^vas tried by a new high court of jus- 
tice, as Earl of Cambridge in England ; and condemned 
for treason. This sentence, which was certainly hard, but 
wliich ought to save his memory from all imputations of 
treachery to his master, was executed on a scaffold erected 
before Westmiiister-hall. Loid Capel underwent the 
same fate. Both these noblemen had escaped from prison, 
but were afterwards discovered and taken. To all the 
solicitations of their friends for pardon, the generals and 
pailiaraentary leaders still replied, that it was certainly 
the intention of Providence they should suffer; .since it 
had permitted them to fall into the hands of their enemies, 
after thev had once recovered their liberty. 

Tlie Earl of Holland lost his life by a like sentence. 
Though of a polite and courtly behaviour, he died la- 
mented by no party. His ingratitude to the king, and 
his frequent changing of sides, were regarded as great 
stains on his memory. The Earl of Norwich, and Sir John 
Owen, being condemned by the same court, were par- 
doned by the Commons. 

The king left six ehildien ; three males, Charles, born 
in 1630, .tames, Duke of York, born in 1633, Henry, 
Duke of Gloucester, born in 1641 ; and three females, 
Mary, Piiiicess of Orange, born 1631, Elizabeth, born 
1635, and Henrietta, afterwards Duchess of Orleans, born 
at Exeter, 1644. 

The Archbishops of Canterbury in this reign were 
Abbot and Laud : the lord-keepers, Williams, Bishop of 
Lincoln, Lord Coventry, Lord I'lncli, Lord Littleton, and 
Sir Eichard Lane ; the'high admirals, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and the Earl of Northumberland ; the treasurer, 
the Earl of Marlborough, the Eail of Portland, Juxon, 
Bishop of London, and Lord Cottington ; the secretaries 
of state, Lord Cotiwav, Sir Alhertus Moreton, Coke, Sir 
Henry k^ane. Lord Falkland, Lord Digby, and Sir Ed- 
ward Nicholas. 

It may be e.xpected, that we should here mention the 
lam Biisilihc, a work published in the king’s name a few 
days after his execution. It seems almost impossible, in 
the controverted parts of history, to say any thing wlncli 
will satisfy the zealots of both parties : but with regard to 
the genuineness of that production, it is not easy for an 
histori.an to fix any opinion which will be entirely to his 
own satisfaction. The pioofs brought to evince that this 
work is or is not the king’s are so convincing, that if an 
impartial reader peruse any one side apart,' he will think 
It impossible that arguments could be produced, sufficient 
to couiiterhalance so strong an evidence: and xvhen he 
compares both sides, he will be some time at a loss to fix 
any determination. Should an absolute suspense of judg- 
ment be found difficult or disagreeable in so interesting a 
question, I must confess, that I much incline to give the 
preference to the arguments of the royalists. The testi- 
monies which prove that performance to be the king’s, arc 
more numerous, certain, .and direct, than those on the 
other side. This is the case, even if we consider the ex- 
ternal evidence : but when we weigh the internal, derived 
from the style and composition, there is no manner of 
comparison. These meditations resemble, in elegance, 
purity, neatness, and simplicitv, the genius of those per- 
formances which we know with certainty to have flowed 
from the royal pen : but are so unlike the bombast, per- 
plexed, rhetorical, and corrupt style of Dr. Gauden, to 
whom they are ascribed, that no human testimony seems 
sufficient to convince us that ho was the author. Yet all 
the evidences which would rob the king of that honour, 
tend to proie that Dr. Gauden had the merit of writing so 
fine a performance, and the infamy of imposing it on the 
world for the king’s. 

It is not easy to conceive the general compassion ex- 
cited towards the king, by the publishing, at so critical a 
juncture, a work so full of piety, meekness, and human- 
ity. Many have not scrupled to ascribe to that book the 
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subsequent restoration of the royal family. Milton com- 
pares its effects to those xvhich' were wrought on the tu- 
multuous Romans by Antony’s reading to them the will 
of Caisar. The Icon passed through filty editions in a 
twelvemonth; and independent of the great interest taken 
in it by the nation, as the supposed production of their mur- 
dered sovereign, it must be acknowledged the best prose 
composition, which, at the time of Us publication, was to 
be found in the English language. 
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Stale of Cnffland — of Scotland — of Trelarifl.- Lpkelleis suppressed. — 
Siege of Dulilin laised. — I redah stormed. — Covenanters. — Montrose 
taken prisoner — executed. — Covenanleis —Battle ot Dunbar — ot Wor- 
cester. — King’s Dscape. — J he Cornmonucaltli. — Dutch War. — Dissolu- 
tion of the Parliament. 

The confusions which overspread Eng- a.d. leig. 
land after the murder of Charles L, pro- 
ceeded as well from the spirit of refinement -'’s-'n- 
and innov.ation, which agitated the ruling party, as from 
the dissolution of all that authority, both civil and ecclesi- 
astical, by which the nation liad ever been accustomed to 
be governed. Every man had framed the model of a re- 
|)ublic, and however new it was, or fantastical, he was 
eager in recommending it to hi.s fellow-citizens, or even 
imposing it by force upon them. Every man had adjusted 
a system of religion, uhich, being derived from no tradi- 
tional authority, was jieculiar to himself ; and being 
founded on supposed inspiration, not on any principles of 
luiman reason, had no means, besides cant and low iho- 
toric, by which it could lecommend itself to others. The 
levellers insisted on an equal distiibution of power and 
property, and disclaimed all dependence and subordina- 
tion. 'i’lie millenarians or filth monarcliv men required, 
that government itself should be abolished, .and all hum.iii 
powers be laid in the dust, in order to p.tve the way for 
the dominion of Christ, whose second corning they sud- 
denly extiected. The Antinomians even insisted, that the 
oblig.ations of morality and natural law were suspended, 
and that the elect, guided by an internal principle more 
perfect and divine, were superior to the hcggnily elements 
of justice and humanity. A considerable paity declaimed 
against tithes and hireling priesthood, and were resolved 
that the magistrate should not support by power or reve- 
nue any ecclesiastical establishment. Another paitv in- 
\eighed against the law and its professois; and on pre- 
tence of rendering more simple the distribution of lusticp,. 
were desirous of aholishing the xvhole system of English 
jurisprudence, which seemed interwoven with monaichical 
government. Even those among the republicans who 
adopted not such extravagances, were so intoxicated with 
their saintly character, that they supposed themselves pos- 
sessed of peculiar privileges ; and all jirofessions, oaths, 
laws, and engagements, had, in a great measure, lo,t their 
influence over them. The h.inds of society weie every 
where loosened ; and the irregular passions of men were 
encouraged by speculative principles, still more unsocial 
and irregular. 

The royalists, consi.sting of the nobles and more cen- 
sider-able gentry, being degraded from their authority, and 
plundered of tlieir property, were inflamed with the liigh- 
est resentment and indignation against those ignoble ad- 
versaries, who had reduced them to subjection. The pres- 
bytorians, xvhose credit at first suppoited the arms of the 
parliament, were enraged to find that, hv the treachery or 
superior cunning of their associates, the fruits of all their 
successful labours were ravished from them. The former 
party, from inclination and jirinciple, zealously attached 
themselves to the son of their unfortunate monarch, whose 
memory they respected, and whose tragical death they de- 
plored. The latter cast their eye tow'ards the same object ; 

rac(er, forms a presumption on Tol.md’s side, and a iiresumplion of uliich 
that author was lynnrani ; the works of tlie nolde historian not heni" tlien 
puhlishcfl. Bishop Bill net’s tfStimon> loo must he allowed of some weij’lit 
.tgdiiist the Icon, 
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but they bad still many pr^udiccs to overcome, many 
fears and jealousies to be allayed, ere they could cordially 
entertain thoughts of restoring the ibmily. which they had 
so grievously offended, and whose priuciples they le^rded 
wiUi such violent abhorrence. 

Ihe only solid support of the republican independent 
facrion, which, though it formed so small a part of tiie na> 
tion, liad violently usurped the government of the whole, 
was a numerous army of near liily thousand men. But 
this army, formidable from its discipline and courage, os 
well ns Its numbers, was uctuated by a spirit that rcndcicd 
it dangerous to die assembly which iiad assumed the com- 
mand over it. Accustomed to indulge every chimera in 
politics, every frenzy in leligion, tliu soldiers knew little of 
tho subordination of citizens, and had only learned, from 
npiiarent necessity, some maxims of military obedience. 
And while they still irmintained tluit all tliosc enormous 
violations of law and equity, of which they _ had been 
guilty, were justiAcd by Uto success with wiiich Provi- 
dence liad blessed them ; they weru ready to break out 
into any now disorder, wherever they had the prospect of 
a like sanction ami nuthortty. 

Wtuil alone gave some stability to oll^ these unsettled 
humours was, dm great iiillueiicu both civil and militaiy 
acquired bv Oliver Cromwell. This man, suited to the 
age in whicli he lived, and to that alone, was equally quali- 
fied to gmn the aflection and confidence of men, by wiml 
rvas mean, vulgar, and ridiculous in his character; as to 
command their obedience by wlml was great, daring, and 
Giilerprising. Familiar even to bulfooncry with the mean- 
est sentinel, he never lost his audiority : transported to n 
degree of madness widi religious ecstasies, hu never forgot 
the political purposes to whicli they might serve. Hating 
moinrcliy, wiiile a subject; despising Uherly, wliiie a citi- 
zen; though he retmned for n time all oraers of men 
under » seeming ohedience to die parliament, Itu. was 
secretly nanng die way, by artifice and courage, to his 
own unlimited authority. 

The parliament, for so we must henceforUi call n small 
and incondilctable part of dm House of Commons, hav- 
ing murdered their sovereign with so many apimaring cir^ 
cumstanecs of solemnity nnd justice, and so much real 
violence nnd even furv, uegon to nssiiiim more dm air of a 
civil, legal power, and to enlarge a Hide the narrow buliom 
upon whicli they slooil. They aVimillcd a few of dm ex- 
cluded nnd absent members, such as were liable to least 
exception; but on condition that these mcnibeis ^should 
sign an approiiaiioii of wliaicver had been done in dieir 
absence with regard to the king's trial : and some of ilmni 
were willing to acquire a share of power on such terms: 
the greater pari disdained to lend Uictr aullioniy to such 
apparent usurpations, limy issued some writs for new 
elections, in places where limy hoped to baye interest 
enough to bnng in their own friends and dc|tciidcnls. 
They named a council of slate, thirtv-ciglit in number, to 
whom all addresses were nimie, who gave ordent to all 
generals mid admirals, who executed dm laws, and who 
digested all business before it svas iiitroiluced into |iarlia- 
iiicnt.n Hiey pretended to employ theiiiselvcs enlirely 
in adjusting the laws, forms, and plan of a new represenbi- 
tivc; and as soon as they should have auitled dm iiadoii, 
they professed their iiiteiiiioii of n^ioriiig the power to the 
pcojife, from whom they aekiiowlodqcd dmy had enlirely 
derived it. 

Tho curomoiiwealdi found every thing in Eiiglaiid com- 
posed into a seeming Iraiiquilhiy by the terror of dicir 
arms. Foreign powers, occupieii in warn among them- 
selves had no leisure or incliiialioii to iiileqioso in the 
domestic duseiisions of this island. Tim young king, 
poor and neglected, living sometimes in Holland, some- 
times ill France, sometimes in Jcdcv, comforleil liimscif 
amidst his present distresses with die hopes of better for- 
tune. I1ic situation alonu of Scotland and Ireland gave 
any immeilinlo inquictmlc to the new rcpnhiic. 

nre .1 After the successive defeats of Montrose 

ors sad. i and i^e ruin of dicir |Kutics, 
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the whole authority in Scodand fell into dm hands of 
Atgyle and the rigid churchmen, that party which was 
most averse to the interests of the royal fiimily. Tlieir 
enmity, however, against the independent^ who had pre- 
vented the settlement of presbyterian discipline in Bngjand. 
carried them to embrace opposite maxims in their political 
conduct. Though invited by the, English parliament to 
model their government into a republican form, they 
resolved still to adhere to monarchy, which had ever pre- 
vailed in their country, and which, by the express terms of 
their covenant, they had engaged to defend. They con- 
sidered besides, that os the property of the kingdom lay 
mostly in the hands of great fiuniljes, it svould be difficult 
to establish a commonwealth, or without some chief mi^is- 
traie, invested with royal authority, to preserve peace or 

i 'ustice in the community. The execution, therefore, of the 
;ing, against which they had always protested, having 
occasioned a vacancy of the throne, they immediately pro- 
ctaimcil his son and succepor, diaries II.; but upon con- 
dition of his good behaviour nnd strict obscrv,mce of the 
covenant, and his entertaining no other persons about him 
but such ns were godly men and faithful to that obliga- 
tion.'’ Tlicse unusual clauses, insert^ in the veiy first 
acknowledgment of their prince, sufficiently slioweu their 
intention of limiting extremely hU authority. And the 
English commonwealth, having no pretence to inleriiose in 
the afliiirs of that kingdom, allowed the Scots for the pre- 
sent to take tlieir own measuies in settling their government. 

TIio dominion which England claimed nr Ireland 
over Ireland, demanded more immediately 
their dibits for subduing that country. In order to convey 
a Jibt notion of Irish afiairs, it will* he necessary to look 
t»ckwards some years, and to relate briefly those transac- 
tions which had iiasscd during the memorable revolutions 
in England. When the late king agreed to diat cessation 
of arms witli the popish rebels,” which was become so re- 
quikitc, ns well for ilie security of the Irish protesiants as 
lor prorooiirig his interests in England, the parliament, in 
order to blacken his conduct, reproached iiim with favour- 
ing dial odious rebellion, and exclaimed loudly against the 
tenns of the cess.nioii. They even went so Eir os to declare 
it entirely null and invalid, uccause finislied without dieir 
coiucnt; and to this declaration the Scots in Ulster, and 
the Earl of litcliinuiii, a nobleman of great authority in 
Munster, profcsscu to adhere. By dieir means ihe war 
was Mill kept alive; but os the dangerous distractions in 
England hindered die )iarliament from sending any con- 
siderable iLssisIniice to their allies in Ireland, the Marquis 
of Ormond, lord-liciiicnant, being a native of Ireland, and 
a {lersoii endowed with great pnidencc and vliiuc^ formed 
a schema for composing die disorders of his country, and 
for engaging the rebel Irish to support die cause of his 
royal master. Tlicre were many circumstances which 
strongly inviteii the iiadvcs of Ireland to embrace tire 
king's jKirly. llio maxims of that prince had alway led 
him to give a reasonable indulgence to the catholics 
throughout nil his duininions; and one principal ground 
of dial enmitr, which die iiuritans proihssed against him, 
was this tacit toleration. Tlie |Kiriiamcnt, on the contra^, 
oven when unprovoked, had ever menaced the papists with 
lire most rigiil restraint, if not a total extirpation; and 
immediately after the commencement of the Irish rebellion, 
they lint to sale all the eslaics of the rebels, and had en- 
gaged the public faith for transferring diem to the adven- 
iiiron, who had already advanced money upon that security. 
Tiic success, ihcicfore, which the arms of the parliament 
met with at Naseby, struck a just terror into the Irish; mid 
engaged die council of Kilkenny, composed of deputies 
from all the catholic counties and cities, to conclude u 
peace with the Marquis of Ormond.” They professed to 
return to their duty and allegiance, engoged'to furnish ten 
Ihoiisaiid men for the support of die king’s authority in 
England, and were content with stipulating, in return, in- 
demnity for their rebeUion and tolcradon of their religion. 

Ormond, not doulitiiig but a peace, so advantageous 
and even necessary to the Irish, would be strictly observed, 
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advanced with a small body of troops to Kilkenn}’, in 
order to concert measures for common defence with his 
new allies. The Pope liad sent over to Ireland a nuncio, 
Rinuccmi, an Italian ; and this man, whose commission 
empowered him to direct the spiritual concerns of the 
Irish, was imboldened, by their ignorance and bigotry, to 
assume the chief authoritv m the civil government. lore- 
seeing that a general submission to the lord-lieutenant 
would put an end to his own influence, he conspired with 
Owen O'Neal, who commanded the native Irish, in Ulster, 
and who boie a great jealousy to Preston, the general 
chiefly trusted by the council of Kilkenny. By concert, 
these two malcontents secretly drew forces together, and 
were ready to fall on Ormond, who remained in security, 
trusting to the pacification so lately concluded with the 
lehels. He received intelligence of their treachery, made 
his retreat with celerity and conduct, and sheltered his 
small army in Dublin and the other fortified towns, which 
still lemained in the hands of the protestants. 

The nuncio, full of arrogance, levity, and ambition, was 
not contented with this violation of treaty. He summoned 
an assembly of the clergy at Waterford, and engaged them 
to declare against that pacification, which the civil council 
had concluded with their sovereign. He even thundered 
out a sentence of excommunication against all who should 
adhere to a peace, so prejudicial, as he pietended, to the 
catholic religion; and the deluded Irish, terrified with his 
spiritual menaces, ranged themselves every where on his 
side, and submitted to bis authority. Without scruple, he 
carried on war against the lord-lieutenant, and threatened 
with a siege the protestant garrisons, which were, all of 
them, very ill provided for defence. 

Meanwhile, the unfortunate king was necessitated to 
take shelter in the Scottish army ; and being there reduced 
to close confinement, and secluded from all commerce 
with his friends, despaired that his authoritv, or even his 
liberty, would ever be restored to him. He sent orders to 
Ormond, if he could not defend himself, rather to submit 
to tlie English tlian to the Irish rebels; and accordingly 
tlie lord-lieutenant, being reduced to extremities, delivered 
up Dublin, Tredah, Dundalk, and other garrisons, to 
Colonel Michael Jone=, who took possession of them in 
the name of the English parliament. Oimond himself 
went over to England, was admitted into the king’s pre- 
sence, received a grateful acknowledgment for Ins past 
services, and during some time lived in tranquillity near 
London. But being banished, with the other royalists, to 
a distance from that city, and seeing every event turn out 
unfortunately for his royal master, and threaten him with 
a catastrophe still more direful, he thought proper to re- 
tire into Prance, wdiere he joined the queen and the Prince 
of Wales. 

In Ireland, during these transactions, the authority of 
the nuncio prevailed without control among all the catho- 
lics ; and that prelate, by his indiscretion and insolence, 
soon made them repent of the power with which they had 
intrusted him. Prudent men likewise were sensible of 
the total destruction which was hanging over the nation 
from the English ]iarliameiit, and saw no resource or safety 
blit in giving support to the declining authority of the 
king. The Earl of Clanricarde, a nobleman of an ancient 
family, a person too of merit, who had ever preserved his 
loyaltv, was sensible of the rum which threatened liis 
countrymen, and was resolved, if possible, to prevent it. 
He secretly formed a combination among the catholics; 
he entered into a correspondence with Inchiquin, who pre- 
served great authority over the protestants in Munster; he 
attacked the nuncio, whom he chased out of the island; 
and he sent to Paris a deputation, inviting the lord-lieu- 
tenant to return, and take possession of his government. 

Ormond, on his arrival in Ireland, found the kingdom 
divided into many factions, among which either open war 
or secret enmity prev.ailed. The authoritv of the English 
parliament was established in Dublin, and the other towns, 
which he himself had delivered into their hands. O’Neal 
maintained his credit in Ulster; and having entered into a 
secret correspondence with the parliamentary generals, 
was more intent on schemes for his own personal safety, 
than anxious for the preservation of his country or religion. 
The other Irish, divided between their clergy, who weie 


averse to Ormond, and their nobility, who were attached 
to him, vveie very uncertain in their motions and feeble in 
their measures. Tlie Scots in the north, enraged, ns well 
as their other countrymen, against the usurpations of the 
sectarian army, professed their adherence to the king ; but 
were still hindered, by many prejudices, from entering into 
a cordial union with bis lieutenant. All these distracted 
councils and contrary humours checked the progress of 
Ormond, and enabled the parliamentary forces m Ireland 
to maintain their ground against him. The republican 
faction, meanwhile, in England, employed in subduing 
the revolted royalists, in reducing the parliament to sub- 
jection, in the trial, condemnation, and execution of their 
sovereign, totally neglected the supplying of Ireland, and 
allowed Jones, and the forces in Dublin, to remain in the 
utmost weakness and necessity. The lord-lieutenant, 
though surrounded with difficulties, neglected not the 
favourable oppoitunity of promoting the royal cause. 
Having at last assembled an army of 16,000 men, he ad- 
vanced upon the parliamentary garrisons. Dundalk, 
where Monk commanded, was delivered im by the troops, 
who mutinied against their governor. 'Tredah, Newry, 
and other forts, weie taken. Dublin was threatened with 
a siege ; and tlie affairs of the lieutenant appeared in so 
prosperous a condition, that the young king entertained 
thoughts of coming in person into Ireland. 

When the English commonwealth was brought to some 
tolerable settlement, men began to cast their eyes towards 
the neighbouring island. During the contest of the two 
parties, the government of Ireland had remained a great 
object of intrigue; and the nresbytenans endeavouied to 
obtain the lieutenancy for Waller, the independents for 
Lambert. After the execution of the king, Cromwell him- 
self began to aspire to a command, where so much glory, 
he saw, might be won, and so much authority acquired. 
In Ins absence, he look care to have his ,5 

name proposed to the council of state ; and '* ‘ 
both friends and enemies concurred immediately to vote 
him into tliat important office : the former suspected that 
the matter had not been proposed merelv by chance, with- 
out his own concurrence ; the latter desired to remove 
him to a distance, and hoped, during lits absence, to gain 
the ascendant over Fairfax, whom ho had so long blinded 
bv Ins hypocritical professions. Cromwell himself, when 
informed of his election, feigned surprise, and pretended, 
at first, to hesitate, with regard to the acceptance of the 
command. And Lambert, either deceived by his dissi- 
mulation, or in his turn, feigning to be deceived, still con- 
tinued, notwithstanding this disappointment, his friend- 
ship and connexions with Cromwell. 

The new lieutenant immediately applied himself with 
his wonted vigilance to make preparations for his expedi. 
tion. Many disorders in England it behoved him previ- 
ously to compose. All places weie full of danger and 
inquietude. Though men, astonished with the successes 
of the army, remained in seeming tranquillity, symptoms 
of the greatest discontent every where appeared. The 
English, long accustomed to a mild administration, and 
unacquainted with dissimulation, could not conform their 
speech and countenance to the present necessity, or jire- 
tend attachment to a form of government, winch thev 
generally regarded with such violent abhorrence. It 
was requisite to change the magistracy of London, and to 
degrade, as well as punish, the mayor and some of the 
aldermen, befoie the proclamation for the abolition of 
monarchy could be published in the city. An engage- 
ment being framed to support the commonwealth without 
king or House of Peers, the army was, with some diffi- 
culty, brought to subscribe it; but tliougb it was impo-ed 
upon the rest of the nation, under seveie penalties, no less 
than putting all who refused out of the protection of law ; 
such obstinate reluctance was observed in the people, 
that even the imperious parliament was obliged to desist 
from it. The spirit of fanaticism, by which that assembly 
had at fiist been strongly supiioited, was now turned, in a 
great measure, against them. The pulpits being chiefly 
filled with jiresbyterians, or disguised royalists, and having 
long been the scene of news and politics, could by no 
penalties be restrained from declarations unfavourable to 
the established government. Numberless were the extra- 
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S ees which broke out nmoiut tho people. Evemrtl, a 
ided soldier, havin|> preaclied that tlio lime was now 
come when the community of coods would be mncwetl 
nmong Christians, led out his followers to take possession 
of the land; and being carried before the general, he re- 
fused to salute him ; because he was but ius fcllow-crca- 
ture.P What seemed mure damrerons, the oriny itself was 
infected with like liumours.'i 'lliough the Icvcllcni had 
for a time been suppressed, by the audacious spirit of 
Cromwell, tlicy still continue to pmiuiiratc their doctrines 
among the nrivalc men and inferior oflicers, who pretended 
a right to Itc consulted, ns lieforc, in the ndminbtration 
of the commonweal til. They now ]inictis«l ngaiiiiil their 
ofRccn the same lesson wlikli they had been taught 
against the parliament. Tliey framed a remonstrance, and 
sent five iigilolnn to present it to the ccneral and council 
of tvar; these weic cashiered with igiioininy by sentence 
of a eoiirt-imirtml. One l/iekier, liaving catrietl hh sedU 
lion further was scntciiccil to dentil ; but this nunislimcnt 
was so f.ir from f]uellini; the muiinou.s spirit, lliat nliovc a 
thoiis.nid of his com]uiiiioiis showed tlieir adherence to him, 
by ntleniling Ids fuiirral, and wearing in their bats black 
and scn-gruin ribbons, by way of fitvoura. Alioiit four 
Utriim lup. Ihoiiniid assembled at llitrfonl, under the 
riHioi. comiiiniid of lliomson, a man formerly con- 

demned for sedition by a court-martial, but {lanloncd by 
the gcncnil. Colonel Reynolds, and afterwards Fairf.uc 
and Cromwell, fell u|ion them, while unpro* 
paml for defence, and scdueetl by tiie ap- 
lienrancc of a treaty. Four hundred were taken prisoners: 
some of them capitally punished : the rest pardoned: anil 
this lumnlluous spirit, though it still lurked in the army, 
and broke out from time to lime, seemed for the present 
to lie suppressed. 

retiiiutis, framed in tho same spirit of opposition, were 
prcieiiU'd to tiie parliament by Lieutenant-colonel Idilaim, 
tlic |icr«on svho, for dispersing' seditious lilicls, had farmerty 
jiMn triMted svitli such scsvnty Iw the slar<liamber. Ilfs 
lilimy ivas at this time as iil-rebsheil by the inrliamnit, 
and he was liirown into prison, ns a promoter of sedition 
mid diMirder in the comnmiiwt'alth. Tiie women applied 
bv jietition for his ndiwse ; Init srerc now desired to mind 
their liousehold alTiirs, and leave the gnrcnimriit of the 
state to the nnm. ^ From nil «|iiarters the |iarlhmeiii was 
liarassed with |HUtums of a very fnn* iiaiure. which Mrungly 
spnke the sense of the nation, and proved how ardently all 
invn loiigisl fur die rvsiorjtion of their laws and libertUs. ' 
Even |n a hast, which the city gave to the parliament and 
couiiril of state, it Stas deemed a miuisito precaution, if 
we may caslit Walker and Dugdale, to swrarall the cooks 
tint thiy would serve noihing but wholesome food to 
them. 

Tjie parinment judged it iiecessiry to enlarge the Im* 
of liigh-treason Itctoml those narrow bounds, within wbidi 
they had lievii confined during tlie monatrhy. Tiicr even 
niinpndiendtd verlnl airviic.<s, nay inusitioris, tliougii tliey 
Imu never ap|Kurrd in any overt act against tiie state. To 
nllinn dii' |<rcseiit got raiment to be a usurfiatinn, to assert 
til It the parbaineut or council of siato w*iTe lyranmrat or 
illegal, to endeavour siilivertiiig their nudiorily, or stirring 
up mliiioii against them ; llicsc oITvntes were declared to 
lie higli-lrcason. _ 'llie |iowcr of iniprisanmcnt, of which 
die itttition of riglii bail liereavisl the king, it was now 
fnutiil^nemsary to restore to die council of siate; niid rdl 
the jalLs in England were filled with roisi whom the Jta- 
loiisies and fears of the ruling party bad icpn.'SCiiteir as 
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dangorous.r Hie taxes, continued by the new govcni- 
incnt, and whicli, being unusual, were esteemed heavy, 
increased the general ill-will under which it laboured. 
Besides the customs and excise, ninety thousand pounds 
a-moiitli were levied on land for the sulisistence of the 
army. The senucsirations and compositions of die royal- 
ists, the sale of the crown lands, and of the dean and 
chapter lands, diough they yielded great sums, were not 
suflicient to support tho vast expenses, and, as was sus- 
pected, the great depredations, of the parliament and of 
their creatures.* 

Amidst all these diflicultics and disturbances, the steady 
mind of Cromwell, without confusion or embarrassment, 
still pursued its puqiose. While he was collecdng an 
aniiy of twelve thousand men in the west of England, he 
sent to Ireland, iiiidcr Reynolds and Venables, a rciiiforcc- 
inciit of four ibousaiid horse and foot, in order to strciigdi- 
cn Jones, and cnahio him to dpfend himself against tho 
AInn|uis of Ormond, who lay at Fingloss, and was making 
nrenamiions for the aiucfc of Dublin. Inchiqiiin, svho 
hail now made a treaty with die king’s lieutenant, Iniving, 
svilli a separate Imdy, taken Trcdah and Dundalk, gave a 
defeat to Ofihrrell, who served under O'Neal, and to young 
Cool, wim commanded some parliamcnlaiy forces. After 
he had joined his troops to tlie main army, with whom, 
for .some time, he remained united, Ormond passed die 
niTT Liffy, and took post at Ralhmincs, two miles from 
puhlin, with a view of commencing tho siege of that city. 
In oriicr to cut off all furthir supply from Jones, he had 
liegun the rciiaration of an old fort sriiidi lay at the gates 
of Dublin ; and being exhausted with continual fatigue 
fur some (lays, he had retired to rest, after leaving orders 
to keep his furces under arm*. He was sud- 
denly anaked with the noise of firing ; and, *''*■ 
btaning from his lasi, saw ci’ciy thing already in tumult 
and confusion.^ Jones, an etcellcnt officer,’ formerly a 
lawyer, had salltrsl^ out with die teinforccnient newly nr- 
nvetl ; anil, attacking llic party employed in repairing the 
foil, he loialiy rouusi them, pursued the ndvanbige, and 
fell m with llic nrray, which liad neglected Ormond s or- 
«{•«. llies* he boon throw into disorder; imt them to 
flight, in spito of all the cflbrts of the ioro-lii>ntcnanl ; 
clneNsI them off the field ; seired all llieir tents, baggage, 
amniiinitioii ; and roliirncd victorioiLS to si*c*nrptti.tm 
Dulilin, afler killing a thousand men, and »>•'•>• 
taking above two tliousand pri«oners.' 

Hiis loss, whirh ilmwv some blemish on the militaiy 
cleuactiT of Ormond, wns irrojnrahle to the royal cause. 
That numerous nmy which, with so much pains and dif- 
finihy, the lonl-licutcnant had been collecting for mure 
linn a year, was dUprrsed in a moment. 

Cromwell soon nfter nmvisl in Dublin, 
where he was weti'oimd with shouts and rejoicings. He 
insteneil to Troiiih. Hiat town was well fortified : Or- 
mond had ibrowii into it a good garrison of three tiioii- 
saml men, under Sir Arthur Aston, an officer of reputation. 
He c\|iccicd licit TVedali, lying in the ncigliboiirhooil of 
Dublin, would fust lie aiiempU'd by Croinwoll, and he 
s\us desirous to einplm' the enemy some time in that 
siege, while be liimsclr should reiciir his broken force!.. 
Rot Cromwell knew the im|iortiiiceordc3iioidi. Having 
imule a breach, he oiticml n gcncml assault. s*|ii. 
Hioiigh Iwire refiulsed with loss, he renewed Tn.l*h>tntiii*ii. 
the nltack, and liinibelf, along with Ireinn, led on his men. 
All opposition wns ovcrlmrnc by the furious valour of the 
troops. Hic town was Uiken sword in Iiand ; and, orders 
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issued to iiive no qnurter, a cruel slaughter was 
ninde of the fpirnson. Even a few, vaIio were saved by 
tlie soldiers, satiated with blood, were next day miserably 
Initclieied bj orders from the general. One person alone 
of the g.ii 113011 escaped to be a messenger of tins universal 
havoc and destruction. 

Cromwell (iretended to retaliate by this severe execution 
the cnielty of the Irish massacre : but he well knew, that 
almost tlie whole garrison was English ; and Ins justice 
was onl) a barbarous policy, m order to teirifv all other 
garrisons from resistance. His ])olicy, however, had the 
desired effect. Having led the army without delay to 
Wc's.ford, he began to batter the town. The gairison, after 
a slight defence, ofleied to capitulate; but, before they 
obtained a cessation, they imprudently neglected their 
guards ; and the English army rushed in upon them. Tlie 
same scvei ity was exercised as at Tredah. 

Even town befoie which Cromwell presented himself, 
now opened its gates without resistance. Ross, though 
,, , , strongly garrisoned, was surrendered by 

'■ LoidTaffe. Having taken Estionage, Crom- 
well tliiew a bridge over the Bariow, and made himself 
master of Passage and Carrie. The English had no fur- 
ther difficulties to encounter than what arose from fatigue 
and the advanced season. Fluxes and contagious dis- 
tempers crept in among the soldiers, who perished in great 
numbers. Jones himself, the brave governor of Dublin, 
died at \Vexford. And Cromwell had so far advanced 
with his decayed army, that he began to find it difficult, 
either to subsist in the enemies’ country, or retreat to Ins 

Movember KaiTisoiis. But while he was in these 
straits, Corke, Kinsale, and all the English 
garrisons in Munster, deserted to him, and opening their 
gates, resolved to share the fortunes of their victorious 
countrymen. 

This desertion of the English put an end to Ormond’s 
authority, which was already much dimimslied by the mis- 
fortunes at Dublin, Tredah, and Wexford. The Irish, ac- 
tuated by national and religious prejudices, coulcl no 
longer be kept in obedience by a protestant governor, wlio 
was so unsuccessful in all his enterprises. The clergy re- 
newed their excommunications against him and his adhe- 
rents, and added the terrors of supeistition to those which 
arose from a victorious enemy. Cromwell, having receiv- 
ed a reinforcement fiom England, again took the field 
early m the spring. He made himself master of Kil- 
kenny and Clonmel, the only places where he met with 
any vigorous resistance. The whole frame of the Irish 
union being in a manner dissolved, Ormond soon after left 
the island, and delegated his authority to Clanricarde, 
who found affairs so desperate as to admit of no remedy. 
The Irish were glad to embrace banishment as a refuge. 
Above 40,000 men passed into foreign service : and Crom- 
well, w’ell pleased to free the island from enemies, who 
.lever could be cordially reconciled to the English, gave 
them full liberty and leisure for their embarkation. 

While Cromwell proceeded with such uninterrupted 
.success in Ireland, winch in the space of nine months he 
had almost entirely .subdued, fortune was preparing for 
‘‘™ 11 nei''’ scene of victory and triumph in Scotland. 
Charles was at the Plague when Sir .toseph Douglas 
brought him intelligence that he was proclaimed king by 
the Scottish parliament. At the same time, Douglas in- 
forrned him of the hard conditions annexed to the procla- 
mation, and extremely damped that joy which might arise 
from his being recognised sovereign in one of Ins king- 
doms. Charles too considered, that those who pretended 
to acknowledge his title were at that very time in actual 
rebellion against his family, and wmuld be sure to intrust 
very little authority in his hands, and scaicely would alToid 
him personal liberty and security. As the prospect of 
affairs in Ireland was at that time not unpromising, he 
intended rather to try his fortune in that kingdom, from 
which he expected more dutiful submission and obedience. 

Meanwhile, he found it expedient to depart from Hol- 
land. The people in the United Provinces were much 
attached to his interests. Besides his connexion with the 
family of Orange, which was extremely beloved by the 
populace, all men regarded with compassion his helpless 
condition, and expressed the greatest abhorrence against 


the murder of his father: a deed to which nothin^ thev 
thought, but the rage of fanaticism and faction could Inih 
impelled the parliament. But though the public in geiieial 
bore great favour to the king, the States were unc.isv at 
his presence, lliey dreaded the parliament, so formid.rbio 
by their power, and so prosperous in all their entei puses. 
They apprehended the most precipitate resolutions from" 
men of such violent and haughty dispositions. And, after 
the murder of Dorislaus, they found it still more neces- 
sary to satisfy the English commonwealth, by removing 
the king to a distance from them. 

Dorislaus, though a native of Holland, 
had lived long m England; and being em- 
ployed as assistant to the high court of justice which con- 
demned the late king, he had risen to great credit and 
favour with the ruling party. They sent him envoy to 
Holland ; but no sooner had he arrived at the Hague, than 
he was set upon by some royalists, chiefly letainers to 
Montrose. Tliey rushed into the loom, where he was 
sitting with some company; dragged him fiom the table; 
jiut him to death as the first victim to their murdered 
sovereign ; very leisurely and peaceably separated them- 
selves; and, though orders were issued by tlie magistrates 
to arrest them, these were e.xecuted w'ith such slowness 
and reluctance, that the criminals had all of them the 
opportunity of making their escape. 

Charles, having passed some time at Paris, where no 
assistance was given him, and even few civilities weie 
paid him, made his retreat into Jersey, where his authority 
was still acknowledged. Here Winram, laiid of Liberton, 
came to him as deputy from the committee of estates in 
Scotland, and informed him of the conditions to whicli 
he must necessarily submit before he could be admitted 
to the exercise of Ins authority. Conditions more severe 
were never imposed by subjects upon their soveieign ; but 
as the affairs of Ireland began to decline, and the king 
found It no longer safe to venture himself in that island, 
he gave a civil answer to Winram, and desired commis- 
sioners to meet him at Breda, in order to enter into a treaty 
with regard to these conditions. 

The Eails of Cassilis and Lothian, Lord 
Burley, the laird of Liberton, and other 
commissioners, arrived at Breda; but without any power 
of treating : the king must submit, without reserve, to the 
terms imposed upon him. The terms were, that he should 
issue a proclamation, banishing from couit all excommu- 
nicated persons, that is, all those who, either under Hamil- 
ton or Montrose, had ventured their lives for his family; 
that no English subject, who had served against the par- 
liament, should be allowed to approach him ; that he 
should bind himself by his royal promise to take the 
covenant; that he should ratify all acts of parliament, by 
which presbyterian government, the directory of worship, 
the confession of faith, and the catechism, were establish- 
ed; and that in civil affairs he should entirely conform 
himself to the direction of parliament, and in ecclesiastical 
to that of the assembly. These proposals, the commis- 
sioners, after passing some time in sermons and praxeis, 
in order to express the more determined resolution, very 
solemnly delivered to the king. 

The king’s friends were divided with regard to the part 
which he should act in this critical conjuncture. Most of 
his English counsellors dissuaded him from accepting 
conditions so disadvantageous and dishonourable. They 
said, that the men who now governed Scotland were the 
most furious and bigoted of that party, which, notwith- 
standing his gentle government, had first excited a re- 
bellion against the late king; after the most unlimited 
concessions, had renewed their rebellion, and stopped the 
progress of his victories in England ; and after he had 
intrusted his person to them in his uttermost distress, had 
basely sold him, together with then own honour, to his 
barbarous enemies : that they had as yet shown no marks 
of repentance, and even in the terms which they now pro- 
posed, displayed the same antiinonarchical principles, and 
the same jealousv of their sovereign, by which they had 
ever been actuated ; that nothing coulcl be more dishonour- 
able than that the king, in his first enterprise, should 
sacrifice, merely for the empty name of royalty, those 
principles for which his father had died a maityr, and in 
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which he himself had been strictly educated : that by this 
hy|)ocrisy he might lose the royalists, who alone were 
sincerely attached to him ; but never would pain the 
Presbyterians, who were averse to his family and his cause, 
and would ascribe his compliance merely to policy and 
necessity: that the Scots had refused to give him any 
assurances of their intending to restore him to the throne 
of England ; and could they even be brouplit to make 
such an attempt, it had sufficiently appeared, by the eient 
of Hamilton’s engagement, how uneipial their force was 
to so great an enterprise : that on the first check winch 
they should leceivc, Argyle and his paitisans would lay 
hold of the quickest expedient for reconciling themsehes 
to the English parliament, and would betray the king, as 
tliey had done his father, into the hands of his enemies : 
and that, however despciate the loyal cause, it must still 
he regarded as highly imprudent in the king to make a 
sacrifice of his honoiii ; where the sole purcliase was to 
endanger Ins life or hbertv- 

The Earl of Laneric, now Duke of Hamilton, the Earl 
of Lauderd ile, and others of tliat party, who had been 
banished their country for the late engagement, were 
then with the king; and being desirous of returning home 
in liis retinue, they.ioiiied the opinion of the young Duke 
of Buckingham, and earnestlj' jiressed him to submit to 
the conditions required of him. It was urged that nothing 
would more gi^atifyAlie king’s enemies than to see him f.ill 
into the snare laid for him, and by so scrupulous a nicety 
leave the possession of his dominions to those who desired 
but a pretence for excluding him : that Argyle, not daring 
so far to oppose the bent of the nation as to throw ofl' all 
allegiance to his sovereign, had embraced this expedient, 
by which he hoped to make Charles dethrone himself, and 
refuse a kingdom winch was oflfeied him : that it was not 
to be doubted but the same national spirit, assisted by 
Hamilton and his party, would rise still higher in favour 
of their prince after lie had intrusted himself to their 
fidelity, and would much abate the rigour of the conditions 
now imposed upon him : that whateier might be the pre- 
sent intentions of the ruling party, they must unavoidably 
be engaged in a war with England, and must accept the 
assistance of the king’s friends of all parties, in order to 
support tliemselves against a power so much superior : that 
how mucli soever a steady, uniform conduct might have 
been suitable to the advanced age and strict engagements 
of the late king, no one would throw any blame on a 
young prince for complying with conditions which neces- 
sity had extol ted fiom him : that even the rigour of those 
principles professed hy his father, though with some it had 
exalted his character, had been extiemely prejudicial to 
his interests ; nor could any thing be more serviceable to 
the roial cause, than to give all parties room to hope for 
more equal and more indulgent maxims of government : 
and tliat, where affairs were reduced to so desperate a 
situation, dangers ought little to be regarded; and the 
king’s honour lay lather in showing some early .symptoms 
of couiage and activity, than in choosing strictly a party 
among theological controversies, with which, it might be 
supposed, he was as yet very little acquainted. 

These aiguments, seconded by the advice of the queen- 
mother, and of the Piince of Orange, the king’s brother-in- 
law, who both of them thought it ridiculous to refuse a 
kingdom merely from regard to episcopacv, had great in- 
fluence on Charles. But what chiefly determined him to 
comply, was the account brought him of the fate of Mon- 
trose, who, w'lth all the circumstances of rage and con- 
tumely, had been put to death by his zealous countrymen. 
Though in this instance the king saw, more evidently, the 
(iirious spirit by which the Scots were actuated, he had 
now no further resource, and was obliged to grant whatever 
w’as demanded of him. 

Montrose, having laid down his arms at the command 
of the late king, had retired into France, and, contrary to 
his natural disposition, had lived for sometime inactive at 
Paris He there became acquainted with the famous 
Cardinal de Iletz; and that penetrating judge celebrates 
him in his memoirs as one of those heroes, of whom there 
are no longer any remains in the world, and whq are only 
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to be met with in Plutarch. Desirous of improiing his 
maitial genius, he took a journey to Germany, was caress- 
ed by the emperor, received the rank of mareschal, and 
proposed to levy a regiment for the imperial service. 
While employed for that purpose in the Low Countries, 
he heard of the tragical death of the king ; and at the same 
time received from his young master a renewal of his 
commission of captain-general in Scotland." His ardent 
and daiing spirit needed but this authority to put him in 
action. He gatheied followers in Holland and the north 
of Germany, whom his great reiuitation allured to him. 
The Kiiw of Denmai k and Duke of Holstein sent him some 
small supply of monev ; the Queen of Sweden furnished 
him with arms ; the Prince of Or.mge with ships ; and 
Montrose, hastening his enterprise, lest the king’s agree- 
ment with the Scots should make him revoke his commis- 
sion, set out for the Orkneys with about 500 men, most of 
them Germans. These were all the preparations xyhich he 
could make against a kingdom, settled in domestic peace, 
supported by a disciplined army, fully apprized of his 
enterprise, and pi epared against him. Some of his retain- 
ers having told him of a prophecy, that to him and him 
atone it ivas 7'Ciervrd to re^toie the king's authonity in all 
his dominions ; he lent a willing ear to suggestions which, 
however ill-grounded or improbable, were so conformable 
to his own daring character. 

He armed several of the inhabitants of the Orkneys, 
though an unwarlike people, and carried them over with 
him to Caithness ; hoping that the general affection to the 
king’s sendee, and the fame of his former exploits, would 
make the highlanders flock to his standard. But all men 
were now harassed and fatigued wdth wars and disorders ; 
many of those who formerly adhered to him, had been 
severely punished by the covenanters : and no prospect of 
success was entertained in opposition to so great a force as 
xvas drawn together against him. But however weak 
Montrose’s army, the memory of past events struck a great 
terror into the committee of estates. They immediately 
ordered Lesley and Ilolborne to march against him with 
an armv of 4000 men. Stralian was sent before, with a 
body of cavalry to check his progress. He fell unexpect- 
edly on Montrose, who had no hoise to bring him intelli- 
gence. The royalists were put to flight ; all of them cither 
killed or taken prisoners; and Montrose Monunsf 
himself, having put on the disguise of a I'lisoncr. 
peasant, was perfidiously delivered into the hands of his 
enemies, by a friend to whom he had intiusted his peisnn. 

All the insolence, which success can produce in un- 
generous minds, was exercised hy the covenanters against 
Montrose, whom they so much hated and so much dread- 
ed. Theological antipathy further increased their indigni- 
ties towards a person, whom they regaided as impious, on 
account of the excommunication which had been pro- 
nounced against him. Lesley led him about for several 
days in the same low habit under which he had disguised 
himself, 'riio vulgar, wherever he passed, were instigated 
to reproach and vilify him. When he came to Edin- 
burgh, every circumstance of elaborate rage and insult ivas 
put in practice by order of the parliament. At the gate of 
the city he was met by the magistrates, and put into a new’ 
cart, purposely made with a high chair or bench, where he 
was placed, that the people might have a full view of him. 
He was bound with a cord, drawn over his breast anil 
shoulders, and fastened through holes made in the cart. 
The hangman then took off the hat of the noble prisoner, 
and rode himself befoie the cart in his livery, and with his 
bonnet on ; the other officers, who were taken prisoiieis 
with the marquis, walking two and two before them. 

The populace, more generous and humane, when they 
saw so mighty a change of fortune in this great man, so 
lately their dread and terror, into whose hands the magis- 
trates, a few years before, had delivered on their knees the 
keys of the city, were struck with compassion, and viewed 
him with silent tears and admiration. The preachers, next 
Sunday, exclaimed against this movement of lebel nature, 
as they termed it ; and reproached the people with their 
profane tenderness towards the capital enemy of piety and 
religion. 
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When lie was carried before the parliament, wliich w'as 
then sitting, Loudon, the chancellor, in a violent declama- 
tion, reproached him with the breach of the national cove- 
nant, which he had subscribed ; his rebellion against God, 
the king, and the kingdom; and the many horrible mur- 
ders, treasons, and impieties, for which he was now to be 
brought to condign punishment. Montrose, in his answer, 
maintained the same superiority above his enemies, to 
which, by his fame and great actions, as well as by the 
consciousness of a good cause, he was justly entitled. He 
told the parliament, that since the king, as he was informed, 
had soifar avowed their authority, as to enter into a tre<itv 
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witli them,lienowappeared uncovered before their tribunaf; 
a respect which, while they stood in open defiance to their 
sovereign, they would in vain have lequired of him. That 
he acknowledged, with infinite shame and remorse, the 
errors of his early conduct, when their plausible pretences 
had seduced him to tread with them the paths of rebel- 
lion, and bear arms against his prince and country. That 
his following services, he hoped, had sufficiently testified 
his repentance ; and his deatli would now atone for that 
guilt, the only one with which he could justly reproach 
himself. That in all his warlike enterprises iie was warrant- 
ed by that commission, which he had received from Ins 
and their master, against whose lawful authoritv they had 
erected their standard. That to venture his life for his 
sovereign was the least part of his merit ; he had even 
thrown down his arms in obedience to the sacred com- 
mands of the king ; and had resumed to them the victory 
which, in defiance of all their efforts, he was still enabled’ 
to dispute with them. That no blood had ever been shed 
by him but in the field of battle; and many persons were 
now in Ins eye, many now dared to pronounce sentence 
of death upon him, whose life, forfeited by the laws of 
war, he had formerly saved from the fury of the soldiers. 
That he was sorry to find no better testimony of their 
return to allegiance than the murder of so faithful a sub- 
ject, in ^vhose death the kinij’s commission must be, at 
once, so highly injured and affronted. That as to himself, 
they had in vain endeavoured to vilify and degrade him 
by all their studied indignities: the justice of his cause, 
he knew, would ennoble any fortune ; nor had he other 
affliction than to see the authority of his prince, with which 
was invested, treated with so much ignominy. And 
that he now joyfully followed, by a like unjust sentence, 
his late sovereign; and should be happy if, in his future 
destiny, he could follow him to the same blissful mansions, 
where bis piety and liumane virtues had already, without 
doubt, secured him an eternal recompence. 

sentence 'vas next pronounced against him, 

J hat he, James Graham, (for this was the only name 
mey vouchsafed to give him,) should next be carried to 
Edinburgh cross, and there be hanged on a gibbet, thirty 
feet high, for the space of three hours: then be taken 
down. Ins head be cut off upon a scaffold, and affixed to 
the prison : his legs and arms be stuck up on the four 
chief towns of the kingdom : his body be buried in the 
place appropriated for common malefactors ; except the 
church, upon his repentance, should take off his excom- 
munication.” 

The clergy, hoping that the terrors of immediate death 
had now given them an advantage over their enemy 
flocked about him, and insulted over his fallen fortunes! 
Tliey nronounced his damnation, and assured him, that 
the judgment, wliich he was so soon to suffer, would prove 
but an easy prologue to that which lie must undergo 
hereafter. They next offered to pray with him : but he 
was too well acquainted with those forms of imprecation 
which they called prayers. “ Lord, vouchsafe yet to touch 
the obdurate heart of this proud incorrigible sinner; this 
wicked, perjured, traitorous, and profane person, who 
refuses to hearken to the voice of thy church.” Such 
were the petitions, which he expected they would, accord- 
ing to custom, offer up for him. He told them, that they 
were a miserably deluded and deluding people; and 
would shortly bring their country under the most insup- 
portable servitude, to which any nation had ever been re- 
duced. “ For my part,” added he, “ I am much prouder ‘ 


s to have my head affixed- to the place where it is sentenced 

- to stand, than to have mv picture hang in the kin.-’s ln.d 

- chamber. So far from being sorry that mv qiianers nre 
, to be sent to four cities of the kingdom ; I wish f ind 

- limbs enow to he dispersed into all the cities of Christen- 

» dom, tliere to remain as testimonies in favour of the cansp 
, for which I suffer.” This sentiment, that veiy evemm" 
) while in prison, he threw into verse. The poem remains’ 
5 a signal monument of his heroic spirit, and no despicable 
5 proof of his poetical genius. * 

, Now was led forth, amidst the insults of 
I his enemies and the tears of the people, this 
; man of illusti loiis birth, and of the greatest renown in 
r the nation, to suffer, for Ins adhering to the laws of his 
t country and the rights of his sovereign, the ignominious 
! death destined to the meanest malefactor. Every attempt, 
; which the insolence of the governing party had made to 
■ subdue his spirit, had hitherto proved fruitless': they made 
; yet one effort more, in this last and melancholy scene, 
when all enmity, arising from motives merely 'human, 
is commonly softened and disaimed. The executioner 
brought that book, which had been published in elegant 
Latin, of his great military actions, and tied it by a cord 
about Ins neck. Montrose smiled at this new instance of 
their malice. He thanked them, however, for their officious 
zeal; and said, tliat he bore this testimony of his bravery 
and loyalty with more pride than he had ever worn the 
garter. Having asked^ .vhether they had any 
more indignities to put upon him, and re- 
newing some devout ejaculations, he patiently endured 
the last act of the executioner. 

Thus perished, in the thirty-eighth year of his age, tlie 
gallant Marquis of Montrose; the man whose military 
genius, both by valour and conduct, had shone foith be- 
yond any which, during these civil disorders, had appeared 
in the three kingdoms. The finer aits, too, lie had in Ins 
youth successfully cultivated ; and whatever was sublime, 
elegant, or noble, touched Ins great soul. Nor was he 
insensible to the pleasures either of society or of love. 
Something, however, of the last and xmhoun'ded character! 
ized his actions and deportment ; and it was merely bv an 
heroic effort of duty, that he brought his mind, impatient 
of superiority, and even of equality, to pay such unlimited 
.submission to the will of his sovereign. 

The vengeance of the covenanters was not satisfied with 
Montrose’s execution. Urrey, whose inconstancy now 
led him to take part with the king, suffered about the 
same time : Spotiswood of Daersie, a youth of eighteen. 
Sir Francis Hay of Dalgetie, and Colonel Sibhald, all of 
them of bnth and character, underwent a hke fate. The.se 
were taken prisoners with Montrose. The Marquis of 
Huntley, about a year before, had also fallen a victim to 
the severity of the covenanters. 

The past scene displays in a full light the barbarity of 
this theological faction : the sequel will sufficiently dis- 
pl^' their absurdity. 

Tlie king, in consequence of his agree- 
ment with the commissioners of Scotland, 
set sail for that country ; and being escorted by seven 
Dutch ships of war, who were sent to guard the herring 
fishery, he arrived in the Frith of Cromarty. Before he 
was permitted to land, he was required to sign the cove- 
nant; and many sermons and lectures were made him, 
exhorting him to persevere in tliat holy confederacy.'' 
Hamilton, Lauderdale, Diimfermling, arid 
other noblemen of that partv whom they 
called Engagers, were immediately separated from him, 
and obliged to retire to their houses, where tliev lived in 
a private manner without trust or authority. None of his 
English friends, who had served his father, were allowed 
to remain in the kingdom. The king himself found that 
he was considered as a mere pageant of state, and that the 
few remains of royalty which lie possessed, served only to 
draw on him the greater indignities. One of the quarters 
of Montrose, his faithful servant, who had home his com- 
mission, had been sent to Aberdeen, and was still allowed 
to hang over the gates when he passed by that place." 
The general assembly, and afterwards the committee of 
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estates and the army, who were entirely governed by the 
tisseinhly, set forth a public declaration, in -which they 
])rotesteci, “ that they did not espouse any malignant 
quairel or liaity, but fought merely on their former 
grounds or principles; that they disclaimed all the sms 
and guilt of the king, and of his house; nor would they 
own him or his iiitoicst, otherwise than with a subordina- 
tion to God, and so far as he onned and prosecuted the 
cause of God, and acl nowlcdged the sms of Ins bouse, 
and of his forinci \\ays.’’s 

The kill", Ijiiig eiiiirelj at mercy, and liaMiig no assur- 
ance of hie or libeity, furthei than was agieeable to the 
fancy of these austere zeidots, was coustranied to embrace 
a nie.isuie, which iiothiug but the necessity ol Ins alf.iiis, 
and his gre.it \outh and inc\peiience, could 
isiii UuK L'xcuse. lie issued a declaration, such as 
they required of Iiiin.y lie there g.ave thanks for the 
merciful dis|iensatious of Providence, by winch be was 
recovered fioiii the snare of evil counsel, had attained a full 
]iersuasioii of the righteousness of tlie covenant, and was 
induced to east hinisclf and Ins interests wholly upon God. 
He desired to he dccplv huinbled and afflicted in spirit, 
hecatise of In-, fathci’s following wicked measures, oppos- 
ing the coieiiaut and the work of leformation, and shed- 
ding the blood of God’s people throughout all Ins do- 
niinions, lie lamented the idolatry of Ins mother, and 
the toleration of it in Ins father’s house ; a matter of great 
offence, he said, to all the jirotestant churches, and a great 
provocation to him who is a jealous God, visiting the sms 
of the father upon the children. He professed, that he 
would have no enemies but the enemies of the covenant ; 
and that he detested all popery, superstition, prelacy, 
heresy, schism, and prof.iueness : and was resolved not to 
tolerate, much less to countenance, any of them in ativ of 
his dominions. He deel.arod, th.it he should never love 
or favour those who had so little conscience as to follow 
his interests, in preference to the gosiicl and the kingdom 
of Jesus (’linst. And ho expressed Ins hope, that, what- 
ever ill success his former gmlt might have diawii upon 
his cause, \ct now, having obtained mercy to be on (lod’s 
side, and to acknowledge his own cause subordinate to 
that of God, divine Providence would crown his arms 
with victory. 

Still the coicnanters and the clergy were diffident of the 
king’s smcciity. 'Fhe lacility which he discovered in yield- 
ing yvhatever was required ol him, made them suspect, 
that ho regarded Ins concessions merely as ridiculous 
farces, to winch ho must of necessity submit. They had 
another trial prepared for him. Instead of the solemnity 
of Ins coronation, which was delayed, they were resolved 
that he should pass through a public humiliation, and do 
penance before the yyhole iicn|i!c. Tliev sent him tyveUe 
aiticles of reiicnt.mcc, which he was to acknoivledgc ; and 
the king hat! .igrecd, that he yvould submit to this indig- 
iiitv The yar.oiis transgressions of Ins f.ithcr and grainl- 
f.itfier, toget'iei yyith the idolatry of Ins mother, arc again 
eiuinier.itcd and aggrav.itcd ni these aiticles ; and further 
declarattons yyerc iiisutc d on, that he sought the restoration 
of his lights for the sole aihancemeiit of religion, and m 
suboidinatinn to the kingdom of Christ.' In short, having 
cvaltcd the altar above the throne, and brought royalty 
under their (ect, the clergy yvere lesolvcd to trample on if, 
and yilify it, by eyetv instance of contitmcly, which their 
tiioscnt influence enabled them to impose upon their un- 
happy prince. 

Ch irles in the mean time found Ins authority entirely 
annihilated, as well as Ins character degraded. He was 
consulted in no public mc.isure. lie yvas not called to 
assist at any councils. His f.iyour yyas sufficient to dis- 
credit any pretender to office or advanecnient All eflbrts 
winch ho made to unite the opposite parties, increased the 
suspicion yvhich the covenanters had cnteitamcd of him, 
as if he yycre not entirely their oivii. Argyle, who by sub- 
tiltics and compliances yyas ji.utly led and p.trtly governed 
by tins wild fiction, still tinned a deaf car to all advances 
which the king made to enter into confideneo with him. 
21<iligiiaiits and 7ing«gerv continued to be the objects of 
geneial hatred and peisecutiou ; and yvliocier w-as ob- 
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noxious to the clergy, failed not to have one or other or 
these epithets affixed to him. The fanaticism which nre- 
vailcd, being so full of sour and angry principles, and so 
overcharged with various antipathies, had acquired a neyv 
object of abhonence : these were the Sorcereis. So pre- 
valent was the opinion of yvitchcraft, that great numbers, 
accused of that ciime, were burnt by sentence of the ma- 
gistrates throughout all parts of Scotland. In a village 
near Bcnvick, yvhich contained only fouiteen houses, 
fouitecn prisons yyeie punished by fire;“ and it became a 
science, every where much studied and cultivated, to dis- 
tinguish a ti lie witch bv proper trials and symptoms.^ 

The advance of the English army under Cromwell yvas 
not .able to appease or soften the animosities among the 
parties in Scotland. The clergy yvere still resolute to ex- 
clude all but their most zealous adherents. As soon as 
the English parliament found that the treaty betyveen the 
king and the Scots yvould pioh.ably terminate in an accom- 
modation, they made preparations for a yvar, yvhich, they 
sayv, yy oiild in the end prove inevitable. Cromyvell, having 
bioken the foice and courage of the Irish, yvas sent for; 
and he left the command of Ireland to Ireton, yvho 
governed that kingdom in the character of deputy, and 
with vigilance and industry persevered in the yvork of 
subduing and e.vpellmg the native.'. 

It yvas expected that Fairfax, yvho still retained the 
name of general, yvould continue to act against Scotland, 
and appear at the head of the forces ; a station for yvhich 
he was well qualified, and yvhere alone he made any figure. 
But Fairfax, though he had alloyved the army to make 
use of his name in murdering their sovereign, and offering 
violence to the parliament, had enteitained insurmountable 
scruples against invading the Scots, whom he considered 
as zealous presbyterians, and united to England by the 
sacred bands of the covenant. He yvas fuither disgusted 
at the extremities into yvhich he had already been hurried ; 
and was confirmed m lus repugnance by the exhoitations 
of his yyife, yylio had great influence over him, and yvas 
heisclf much govei ned by the presbyterian clergy . A com 
mittce of parliament yvas sent to reason yvith him ; and 
Cromyvell yvas of the number. In vain did they urge that 
the Scots had first broken the covenant by their invasion 
of England under Hamilton ; and that they yyould surolv 
rciieyy their hostile attempts, if not prevented by the vigor- 
ous mca'.nres of the commoinvealth. Cromyvell, who 
knew the rigid inflexibility of Fairfax in every thing which 
he regarded as matter of piinciple, ventured to solicit him 
with the utmost earnestness; and went so far as to shed 
tc.irx of grief and vexation on the occasion. No one could 
suspect any ambition in the man who laboured so zeal- 
ously to rct.iin Ins general in that high oftice which, he knew, 
he himself was alone entitled to fill. The same warmth 
of temper which made Cromwell a frantic enthusiast, ren- 
deicd him the most dangerous of hypociites ; and it yvas 
to this tnrii of mind, as much as to his courage and capa- 
city, tliat he owed all lus wonderful successes. By the con- 
tagious ferment of his zeal, he engaged every one to co-ope- 
nitc yyith him 111 lus measuies; and entering easily and afl'ec- 
tionately into every part which he was disposed to act, he 
was enabled, even after multiplied deceits, to cover, under 
a tempest of passion, all his crooked schemes and profound 
artifices. 

Fairfax having lestgned Ins commission, it was bestowed 
on Cromwell, who was declared captain-general of all the 
forces in England. This command, in a commonwealth, 
which stood entirely by arms, was of the utmost import- 
ance ; and yvas the chief step yvhich this ambitious politi- 
cian had yet made toyvards sovereign power. He imme- 
diately marched lus forces, and entered Scotland yvith an 
army of 10,000 men. 

Tlio command of the Scottish army yvas given to Lesley, 
an experienced officer, yvho formed a very proper plan of 
defence. He entrenched himself in a fortified camp be- 
tween Edinburgh and Leith, and took caic to remove 
from the counties of Merse and the Lothians every thing 
yvhich could serve to the subsistence of the English aimy. 
Cromwell adv.ancrd to the Scotch camp, and endeavoured 
by every expedient to biing Lesley to a battle : the pru- 
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dent Scotchman knew that, though superior in numbers, 
ills army was much inferior in discipline to the English ; 
and he carefully kept himself within his entrenchments. 
By skirmishes and small reneounters he tried to confirm 
the spirits of his soldiers ; and he uas successful in these 
enterprises His army daily increased both in numbers 
and courage. The king came to the camp ; and having 
everted himself in an action, gained on the affections of 
tlie soldiery, who were more desirous of serving under a 
voting prince of spirit and vivacity, than under a commit- 
tee of talking gown-men. The clergy were alanned. They 
ordered Cliarles immediately to leave the camp. They 
also purged it carefully of about 4000 ]\lalignaiits and 
Engagers, whose zeal had led them to attend tlie king, and 
who Were the soldiers of chief credit and experience in the 
natioii.r Tliey then concluded, that they had an army 
composed entirely of saints, and could not be beaten. 
They murmured extremely, not only against their prudent 
geneml, but also against the Lord, on account of bis de- 
kivs in giving them deliverance t*" and they plainly told him, 
that if he would not save them from the English sectaries, 
he should no longer be their God.® An advantage having 
offered itself on a Sunday, they hindered the general from 
making use of it, lest he should involve the nation in the 
guilt of sabbath-breaking. 

Cromwell found himself in a very bad situation. He 
had no provisions but what he received by sea. He bad 
not had the piecaution to bring these in sufficient quan- 
tities; and Ins armv was reduced to difficulties. He re- 
tired to Dunbar. Lesley followed him, and he encamped 
on the heights of Lammermiire, which overlook that town. 
There lay many difficult passes between Dunbar and 
Berwick, and of these Lesley had taken possession. The 
English general was reduced to extremities. He had even 
embraced a resolution of sending by sea all Ins foot and 
artillery to England, and of breaking through, at all hazards, 
with Ins cavalry. The madness of the Scottish ecclesiastics 
saved him from this loss and dishonour. 

Night and day the ministers had been wrestling with the 
Lord in prayer, as they termed it ; and they fancied that 
they had at last obtained the victory. Revelations, they 
said, were made them, that the sectarian and heretical 
army, together with Agag, meaning Cromwell, was de- 
livered into their hands. 'Upon the faith of these visions, 
they forced their general, in spite of Ins remonstrances, to 
descend into the plain, with a view of attacking the Eng- 
ItaiileofDun. lish in their retreat. Cromwell, looking 
through a glass, saw the enemv’s camp in 
motion ; and foretold, without the help of revelations, that 
the Lord had delivered them into his hands. He gave 

-d Sept. 0 ''^ers immediately for an attack. In this 
battle it was easily observed that notbing, 
in military actions, can supply the place of discipline and 
experience ; and that, in the iiresence of real danger, where 
men are not accustomed to it, the fumes of enthusiasm 
pieseiitly dissipate, and lose their influence. Tlie Scots, 
though double in number to the English, were soon put to 
flight, and puisued with great slaughter. The chief, if not 
onlj', resistance was made by one regiment of highlanders, 
that part of the army which was the least infected with 
fanaticism. No victory could be more complete than this 
which was obtained by Cromwell. About 3000 of the 
enemy were slain, and 9000 taken piisoners. Cromwell 
pursued his advantage, and took possession of Edinburgh 
and Leith. Tiie remnant of the Scottish army fled lo 
Stirling. The approach of the winter season, and an ague, 
which seized Cromwell, kept him from pushing the victory 
ariv further. 

The clergy made great lamentation, and told the Lord, 
that to them it was little to sacrifice their lives and estates, 
but to him it was a great loss to suffer his elect to be de- 
strojed.f They jiublished a declaration, containing the 


[ cause of their late misfortunes. These vibitations they 
ascribed to the manifold provocations of the king's house 
of which they feaied he had not yet thoroughlv Tepented ’ 
the secret intiusion of malignants into the king’s family’ 
and even into the camp ; the leaving of a most malignant 
and profane guard of horse, who, being sent for to be pinged 
came two days before the defeat, and were allowed to fight 
with the army; the owning of the king’s quarrel by many 
without subordination to religion and liberty; and the 
carnal self-seeking of some, together with the neglect of 
family pi avers by others. 

Ciomwell, having been so successful in the war of the 
sword, took up the pen against the Scottish ecclesiastics. 
He wiote them some polemical letteis, m which he main- 
tained the chief points of the independent theology. He 
took care likewise to retort on them their favourite argu- 
ment of jirovidence ; and asked them. Whether the Lord 
had not declared against them ! But the ministers thought 
that the same events, which to their enemies were pidg- 
ments, to them were trials ; and they replied, that the Lord 
had only hid his face, for a time, from Jacob. But Crom- 
well insisted, that the appeal had been made to God in the 
most express and solemn manner, and that, m the fields of 
Dunbar, an irrevocable decision had been awarded in 
favour of the English army.e 

The defeat of the Scots was regarded by , « - 
the king as a fortunate event. The armies, ' ’ 
which fought on both sides, were almost equally his ene- 
mies; and the vanquished weie now obliged to give him 
some more authority, and apply to him for support. The 
parliament was summoned to meet at St. Johnstone's. 
Hamilton, Lauderdale, and all the Engagers, were admitted 
into court and camp, on condition of doing public penance, 
and expressing repentance for their late transgressions. 
Some malignants abo crept in under various pretences. 
The intended humiliation or penance of the king was 
changed into the ceremony of his coronation, 
which was performed at' Scone with great 
pomp and solemnity. But amidst all this appearance of 
respect, Charles remained in the hands of the most rigid 
covenanters : and though treated with civility and courtesy 
by Argyle, a man of parts and address, he was little better 
than a prisoner, and was still exposed to all the rudeness 
and pedantry of the ecclesiastics. 

This young prince was in a situation which very ill suited 
bis temper and disposition. All those good qualities 
which he possessed, his affability, his wit, his gaiety, liis 
gentleman-like, disengaged behaviour, were here so many 
vices; and his love of ease, hbeily, and pleasuie, was re- 
garded as the highest enormity. Though artful in the 
practice of courtly dissimulation, the sanctified style was 
utterly unknown to him, and he never could mould his 
deportment into that starched grimace which the cove- 
nanters required as an infallible mark of conversion. The 
Duke of Buckingham was the only English com tier allowed 
to attend him ; and, by his ingenious talent for ridicule, he 
had rendered himself extremely agreeable to his master. 
While so many objects of derision surrounded them, it 
was difficult to be altogether insensible to the temiitation, 
and wholly to suppress the laugh. Obliged to attend fiom 
morning to night at prayers and sermons, thev betrayed 
evident symptoms of weariness or contempt. The clergy 
never could esteem the king sufficiently regenerated ; and 
by continual e.xhortations, remonstrances, and reprimands, 
thev still endeavoured to bring him to a jusler sense of Ins 
spiritual duty. 

The king’s passion for the fair could not altogether be 
restrained. He had once been observed using som.e fami- 
liarities with a young woman ; and a committee of minis- 
ters was appointed to reprove him for a behaviour so unbe- 
coming a covenanted monareh. The spokesman of the 
committee, one Douglas, began with a seveie aspect, 
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p 1 Ills IS the best ol CromwclTs uretrlifd compositions that roinains. 
and Me Mull liere extract a passage out of it. “ Yon s.o >ou !i.t\e not so 
learned Christ as to hanp the equity of your catise upon e' enfs. We cotilfl 
Misli that tilindness iiad not been upon jour e>es Jo all those mandlous 
dispensations mIhcIi God hath wroiicht lately in I2n"Iand. But did not 
>ou solemnly appeal and pra> ^ Ditl not ue do so too' And oupht not 
Me and joii to think, m Hli fear and fremhlin?, of the li iiid of the treat God, 
in ihu mighty and strange appeaiance of his, but can slightly call it an 
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c\cnt'' Were not both >our and oiir expectations rcncMed from time to 
lime, Mhile Me Malted on God, to see mIiicIi way he would manitest him 
Self upon our appeals ' And sliall Me, i tier all these our praj ers, fast mss, 
tears, expectations, and solemn appeals, call these hump events^ Ilie 
I/)nl pity jou. Surely mg fear, Iwcause it has been a merciful and a gra- 
cious defi\erance of us 

*' I beseech 3 ou m the bowels of Christ, search after the mmtl of the I ord 
in it tOMartls >ou, and m’c shall help >ou by our prayers that \oii n a\ 
find It Tor 3 ct, if we know our heart at .dl, oui boMels do in Cliiist 
jeam after the godly in Scotland." — Ihurloe, %ol. 1 . p ]58. 
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informed the king that great scandal had been given to the 
godly, enlarged on the heinous nature of sin, and con- 
cluded with exhorting his majesty, whenever he was dis- 
posed to amuse himself, to he more careful, for the future, 
111 shutting the windows. This delicacy, so unusual to the 
]ilace, and to the character of the man, was regaided by 
the king, and he never forgot the obligation. 

The king, shocked at all the indignities, and, peihaps, 
still more tired with all the formalities, to which he was 
obliged to submit, made an attempt to regain his liberty. 
General Middleton, at the head of some loyalists, being 
proscribed by the covenanters, kept in the mountains, ex- 
pecting some opportunity of serving liis master. The king 
resolved to join this body. He secretly made his escape 
from Aigyle, and fled towards the highlands. Colonel 
Montgomeiy, with a troop of horse, was sent in pursuit of 
him. He overtook the king, and persuaded him to return. 
The royalists being too weak to support him, Charles was 
the more easily induced to comply. This incident pro- 
cured him, afterwards, better treatment and more authority' ; 
the covenanters being afraid of driving him, by their rigours, 
to some desperate resolution. Argyle renewed his court- 
ship to the king, and the king, with equal dissimulation, 
pretended to lepose great confidence m Argyle. He even 
went so far as to drop hints of his intention to marry that 
nolileman’s daughter : but he had to do with a man too 
wise to he seduced by such gross artifices. 

As soon as the season would permit, the Scottish army 
was assembled under Hamilton and Lesley; and the 
king was allowed to )om the camp. The forces of the 
western counties, notwithstanding the imminent danger 
which threatened their country, were resolute not to unite 
their cause with that of an army which admitted any en- 
gagers or malignants among tliem ; and they kept in a 
body apart under Ker. Tliey called themselves the Pro- 
testers ; and their frantic clergy declaimed equally against 
the king and against Cromwell. The other party were de- 
nominated Rc',olutwnci s ; and these distinctions continued 
long after to divide and agitate the kingdom. 

Charles encamped at the Torwood ; and his geneials 
resolved to conduct themselves by the same cautious 
maxims, which, so long as they were embraced, had been 
successful during the former campaign. The town of 
Stirling lay at his back, and tiie whole north supplied 
him with provisions. Strong entrenchments defended his 
front; and it was in vain that Cromwell made every 
attempt to bring him to an engagement. After losing 
much time, tlie English general sent Lambert over the 
frith into Flip, with an intention of cutting off the pro- 
visions of the enemy. Lambert fell upon Holborne and 
Brown, who commanded a party of the Scot', and put 
tliem to rout with great slaughter. Cromwell also jiassed 
over, with his whole army ; and lying at the back of the 
king, made it impossible for him to keep his post any 
longer. 

Charles, reduced to despair, embnaced a resolution 
woithy of a young prince contending for empire. Having 
the «ay open, he resolved immediately to march into 
England ; where he expected that all his friends, and all 
tliose who were discontented with the present government, 
would (lock to Ills standard. He persuaded the generals 
to enter into the same views ; and with one consent, the 
army, to tlie number of 14,000 men, rose from their camp, 
and advanced by great journeys towards the south. 

Cromwell was surprised at this movement of the royal 
army. Wholly intent on offending his enemy, he had 
exposed his friends to imminent danger, and saw the king 
with numerous forces maiching into England; where his 
jiresence, from the general hatred which prevailed against 
the parliament, w.is capable of producing some great revo- 
lution. But if this conduct was an oversight in Cromwell, 
he quickly repaired it by his vigilance and activity. He 
despatched letters to the parliament, exhorting them not 
to be dismayed at the approach of the Scots : he sent 
orders every where for assembling forces to oppose the 
king ; he ordered Lambert with a body of cav.alry to hang 
upon the rear of the royal army, and infest their marcli : 
and he himself, leaving Monk with 7000 men to complete 
the reduction of Scotland, followed the king with all the 
expedition possible. 


Charles found himself disappointed in his expectations 
of increasing his army. The Scots, terrified at the pios- 
pect of so hazardous an enterprise, fell off in great iium- 
uers. The English presbyterians, having no warning 
given them of the king's approach, were not prepared to 
Join him. To the royalists, this measure was equally un- 
expected; and they were further deterred from joining 
the Scottish army, by the orders which the committee of 
ministers had issued, not to admit any, even in this des- 
perate extremity, who would not subscribe the covenant. 
The Earl of Derby, leaving the isle of Man, where he had 
liitherto maintained his independence, was employed in 
levying forces in Cheshire and Lancashire; but was soon 
suppressed by a party of the parliamentary army. And 
the king, when he ai rived at Worcester, found that his 
forces, extremely harassed by a hasty and fatiguing march, 
were not more numerous than when he rose from his camp 
in the Torwood. 

Such IS the influence of established government, that 
the commonwealth, though founded in usurpation the 
most unjust and unpopular, had authority sufficient to 
raise every where the militia of the counties ; and these, 
united with the regular forces, bent all their efforts against 
the king. With an army of about 30,000 
men, Cromwell fell upon Worcester; and Bait'le o?'wor- 
attacking it on all sides, and meeting with cesier. 
little resistance, except from Duke Hamilton and General 
Middleton, broke in upon the disordered royalists. The 
streets of the city were strewed with dead. Hamilton, a 
nobleman of bravery and honour, was mortally wounded ; 
Massey wounded and taken prisoner; the king himself, 
having given many proofs of peisonal valour, was obliged 
to fly. The whole Scottish army was either killed or taken 
prisoners. The country people, inflamed with national 
antipathy, put to death 'the few that escaped from the field 
of battle. 

The king left Worcester at six o'clock in ihe king's 
the afternoon, and, without halting, travelled escape, 
about twenty-six miles, in company with fifty or sixty of 
his friends. To provide for his safety, he th'ought it 'best 
to separate himself from his companions; and he left 
them without communicating his intentions to any of 
them. By the Earl of Derby’s directions, he went to 
Boscobel, a lone house, in the borders of Staffordshire, 
inhabited by one Penderell, a farmer. To tins man 
Charles intrusted himself. The man had dignity of sen- 
timents much above his condition; and though death was 
denounced against all who concealed the king, and a great 
reward promised to any one who should betray him, lie 
professed and maintained unshaken fidelity. He took 
the assistance of his four brothers, equally honourable 
with himself : and, having clothed the king in a garb like 
their own, they led him into the neighbouring wood, put 
a bill into his hand, and pretended to employ themselves 
in cutting faggots. Some nights he lay upon straw in the 
house, and fed on such homely fare as it afforded. For a 
better concealment, he mounted upon an oak, where he 
sheltered himself among the leaves and branches for 
twenty-four hours. He saw several soldiers pass by. All 
of them were intent in search of the king; and some ex- 
pressed, in his hearing, their earnest wishes of seizing him. 
This tree was afterwards denominated the Royal Oak; and 
for many years was regarded by the neighbourhood with 
great veneration. 

Charles was in the middle of the kingdom, and could 
neither stay in his retreat, nor stir a step from it, without 
the most imminent danger. Fears, hopes, and party zeal, 
interested multitudes to discover him ; and even the small- 
est indiscretion of his friends might prove fatal. Having 
joined Lord Wilmot, who was skulking in the neighbour- 
hood, they agreed to put themselves into the hands of 
Colonel Lane, a zealous royalist, who lived at Bentley, not 
m.any miles distant. The king’s feet were so hurt bv 
walking about in heavy boots or countrymen’s shoes which 
did not fit him, that he was obliged to mount on horse- 
back ; and he travelled in this situation to Bentley, attend- 
ed by the Penderells, who had been so faithful' to him. 
Lane formed a scheme for his journey to Bristol, where, 
it was hoped, he would find a ship, 'in which he might 
transport himself. He had a near kinswoman, Mrs. Noi- 
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ton, who lived within three miles of that city, and was 
with child, veiy near the time of her delivery. He obtained 
a pass (for, durinc; those times ol confusion, this precaution 
was requisite) for his sister, Jane Lane, and a servant, to 
travel towards Bristol, under pretence of visiting and 
attending her relation. The king rode before the lady, 
and personated the servant. 

When they arrived at Norton’s, Mrs. Lane pretended 
that she had brought along, as her servant, a poor lad, a 
neighbouring farmer’s son, who was ill of an ague ; and 
she Ijiegeed a private room for him, where he might be 
quiet. Though Charles kept himself retired in this cham- 
ber, the butler, one Pope, soon knew him : the king was 
alarmed, but made the butler promise that he would keep 
the secret from every mortal, even from his master; and 
he was faitliful to his engagement. 

No ship, It was found, would, for a month, set sail from 
Biistol, either for France or Spain; and the king was 
obliged to go elsewhere for a passage. He intrusted him- 
self to Colonel Windham of Dorsetshire, an affectionate 
partisan of the royal family : the natural effect of the long 
civil wars, and of the furious rage to which all men were 
wrought up in their different factions, was, that every one’s 
inclinations and affections were thoroughly known, and 
even the courage and fidelity of most men, by the variety 
of incidents, had been put to trial. The loyalists too, 
had, many of them, been obliged to make concealments 
in their houses for themselves, their friends, or more valu- 
able effects; and the arts of eluding the enemy had been 
frequently practised. All these circumstances pioved 
favourable to the king in the present exigency. As he 
often passed through the hands of catholics, tlie Priest's: 
Hole, as they called it, the place xthere they were obliged 
to conceal their persecuted priests, was sometimes em- 
ployed for sheltering their distressed sovereign. 

5Vindliam, before he received the king, asked leave to 
intrust the important secret to his mother. Ins wife, and 
four servants, on whose fidelity he could rely. Of all 
these, no one proved wanting either in honour or discre- 
tion. The venerable old matron, on the reception of her 
royal guest, expressed the utmost joy, that having lost, 
xvithout regret, three sons and one grand-cliild in defence 
of his father, she was now reserved, in her ^leclining years, 
to be instrumental in the preservation of himself. Wind- 
ham told the king, that Sir Thomas, his father, in the year 
1636, a few days before his death, called to him his five 
sons : “ My children,” said he, “ we have hitherto seen 
serene and quiet times under our three last sovereigns : 
but I must now warn you to prepare for clouds and storms. 
Factions arise on every side, and threaten the tranquillity 
of your native country. But, whatever happen, do you 
faithfully honour and obey your prince, and adhere to the 
crown. 1 charge you never to forsake the crown, though 
It should hang upon a bush.” “ These last woids,” added 
Windham, “ made such impressions on all our breasts, 
that the many afflictions of these sad times could never 
eff.ice their indelible chaiacters.” From innumerable in- 
stances it appears, how deep-rooted in the minds of the 
English gentry of that age was the principle of loyaltv to 
their sovereign ; that noble and generous principle, inferior 
only in excellence to the more enlarged and more enlight- 
ened affection towards a legal constitution. But during 
those times of military usurpation, these jiassioiis were 
the same. 

The king continued several days in Windliam’s house : 
and all his friends m Britain, and in every part of Europe, 
remained in the most anxious suspense w’ith reg.ird to liis 
fortunes : no one could conjecture whether he were deui 
or alive; and the report of his death being generallv be- 
lieved, happily relaxed the vigilant search of his enemies. 
Trials were made to procure a vessel for his escape; but 
he still met with disappointments. Having left Wind- 
ham’s house, he was obliged again to return to it. He 
passed through many other adventures; assumed different 
disguises ; in every step was exposed to imminent penis; 
and received daily proofs of uncorrupted fidelity and 
attachment. The sagacity of a smith, who remarked that 
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his horse's shoes had been made in the noith, not in the 
west, as he pretended, once detected him ; and he nai- 
rowly escaped. At Shoreham, in Sussex, a vessel was at 
last found, in which he embarked. He had been known 
to so many, that if he had not set sail in that critical 
moment, it had been impossible for him to escape. After 
one and forty days’ concealment, he arrived safely at Fes- 
canip in Normandy. No less than forty men and women 
had, at different time=, been privy to his concealment and 
escape.’’ 

'I'he battle of Worcester afforded Cromwell what he 
called his civivning mercy.* So elated was he, that lie 
intended to have knighted, in the field, two of his generals, 
Lambert and Fleetwood ; but was dissuaded by his friends 
Irom exeiting this act of regal authority. His power and 
ambition were too great to brook submission to the empty 
name of a republic, which stood chieflv by his influence, 
and was su|)ported by his victories. How early he enter- 
tained thoughts of taking into his hand the reins of govern- 
ment is uncertain. We are only assured, that he now 
discovered to his intimate friends these aspiiing views ; 
and even expressed a desire of assuming the rank of king, 
xvhich he had contributed, with such seeming zeal, to 
abolish 

The little popularity and credit acquired ghe common- 
by the republicans further stimulated the "cAlih. 
ambition of this enterprising politician. These men had 
not that large thought, nor those comprehensive views, 
which might qualify them for acting the part of legislators : 
selfish aims and bigotry chiefly engrossed their attention. 
They carried their rigid austerity so far as to enact a law, 
declaring fornication, alter the first act, to be felony, with- 
out benefit of clergy.' They made small progress’in that 
important work, which they professed to have so much at 
heart, the settling of a new model of representation, and 
fixing a plan of government. The nation began to appre- 
hend that they intended to establish themselves as a per- 
petual legislature, and to confine the whole power to 60 
or 70 persons, who called themselves the parliament of 
the commonwealth of England. And while they pretended 
to bestow new liberties upon the nation, they found them- 
selves obliged to infringe even the most valuable of those 
which, through time immemorial, had been trarismittcci 
from their ancestors. Not daring to intrust the trials of 
treason to juries, who, being chosen indifferently from 
among the jieople, would have been little favourable to the 
commonwealth, and would have formed their verdict upon 
the ancient laws, they eluded that noble institution, by 
which the government of this island has ever been so much 
distinguished. 'Hiey had evidently seen in the trial of 
Lilburn xvhat they could expect from juries. This man, 
the most turbulent, but the most upright and courageous, 
of human kind, was tried for a transgression of the new 
statute of treasons : but though he was plainly guilty, he 
was acquitted, to the great joy of the people. Weslmin- 
ster-hall, nay the xvhole city, rang with shouts and accla- 
mations. Never did any established power receive so 
strong a declaration of its usurpation and invalidity ; .and 
fiom no institution, besides the admirable one of juries, 
could be expected this magnanimous effort. 

That they might not for the future be exposed to af- 
fronts, which so much lessened their authority, the parlia- 
ment erected a high court of justice, which was to receive 
indictments from the council of state. This court was 
composed of men devoted to the ruling party, without 
name or character, determined to sacrifice every thing to 
their own safety or ambition. Colonel Eusebius Andrews 
and Colonel ^Valter Slingsby were tried by this couit for 
conspiracy, and condemned to death. Thev were royalists, 
and refused to plead before so illegal a jurisdiction. Love, 
Gibbons, and other presbyterians, having entered into a 
plot against the republic, were also tried, condemned, and 
executed. The Earl of Derby, Sir Timothy Featherstoiie, 
Bemboe, being taken prisoners after the battle of Worces- 
ter, were put to death by sentence of a couit martial; a 
method of proceeding declared illegal by that very peti- 
tion of right, for which a former parliament had so strenur 

I Scobrl, n. ICI. A bill was introduced info the House acainst painfinjr, 
patrlios. anti other immodest dress of v,oinen ; but ii ditl not pass. ParU 
ilist u I. XIX p. C6^. 
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ously contended, and which, after great efforts, they had 
extorted liom the king. 

Excepting their principles of toleration, the maxims by 
xvhich tlie republicans regulated ecclesiastical affairs no 
moie prognosticated any durable settlement, than those by 
which they conducted their civil concerns. Tlie presbyte- 
rian model of congregation, classes, and assemblies, was 
not allowed to be finished ; it seemed excn the intention 
of many leaders in the parliament to admit of no esUbbshed 
church, and to leaxe every one, xvithout any guidance of 
the magistrate, to embrace whatever sect, and to support 
whatever clergy, xvere most agicealilc to him. 

Tlie parliament went so far as to make some annroaches, 
in one province, to their independent model. Aliiiost all 
the clergy of Wales being ejected as inalignants, itinerant 
preachers uilli .small salaries were settled, not above four 
or five in each county; and these, being furnisbed with 
horses at the public expense, huriicd from place to place, 
and carried, as thev expressed themselves, the glad tidings 
of the gospel.™ They were nil of them men of the lowest 
birth and education, x\ho had deserted mechanical trades, 
in order to follow this new profession. And in this parti- 
cular, as well as in their wandering life, they pretended to 
be more truly apostolical. 

The republicans, both by the turn of their disposition, 
and by the nature of the instruments which they employed, 
were better qualified for acts of force and vigour, than for 
the slow and deliberate work of legislation. Notwithstand- 
ing tile late wars and bloodshed, and the present factions, 
the power of England had never, in anv |ieriod, appeared 
so formidable to the neighbouring kingdoms as it did at 
this time, in the hands of the commonwealth. A nume- 
rous army served equally to retain every one in implicit 
subjection to establislied' authority, and to strike a terror 
into foreign nations. Tlie power of peace and war was 
lodged in the same hands with that of imposing taxes ; and 
no difference of views, among the several membeis of the 
legislature, could any longer be apprehended. The pre- 
sent impositions, though much superior to what bad ever 
formerly been experienced, yyere in rcnlity moderate, and 
what a nation so opulent could easily bear. The military 
genius of the people had, by the civil contests, been roused 
ftom its former lethargy ; and excellent officers were 
formed in every branch of service. The confusion into 
which all things had been thiowii, had given opportunity 
to men of low stations to break tlirougli their obscurity, 
and to raise themselves bv their courage to commands 
which they were well qualified to exoicise, but to which 
their birth could nexer have entitled them. Andxvhile so 
great a poxver xvas lodged in such active hands, no xvonder 
the republic xvas successful in all its enterprises. 

Blake, a man of great courage and a geneious disposi- 
tion, the same person xvlio had defended Byrne and Taun- 
ton xvitli such unshaken obstinacy against the late king, 
xvas made an admiral ; and though he had hitherto been 
accustomed only to land-service, into xvhich too he had 
not ciitcied till past fifty years of age, he soon raised the 
naxal gloiy of the nation to a greater height than it had 
ever attained in any former period. A fleet xvas put under 
his command, and he rcceixcd orders to jiursue Prince 
Riipeit, to xvhom the king had intrusted that squadron 
xvhich had deseited to him. Rupert took shelter m Kin- 
sale ; and, escaping thence, fled toxvards the coast of Por- 
tugal. Blake pursued and chased him into the Tagus, 
xvhere he intended to make an attack upon liim. But 
the King of Portugal, moved by the favour xvhich, through- 
out all Europe, attended the royal cause, refused Blake 
admittance, and aided Prince Rupeit in making his escape. 
To be revenged of this partiality, the English admiral made 
prize of twenty Portuguese ships riclilv laden ; and lie 
threatened still further vengeance. The King of Portugal, 
dreading so dangerous a foe to his newly acquired domi- 
nion, and sensible of the unequal contest in which he was 
engaged, made all possible submissions to the haughty re- 

tn Dr. John Walker’s Attempt, p. 147. etseq. 

n When the Tarl of Derby was ah\e, he had been summoned by Trefon 
to surrender tlie Isle of Man; and lie retiinml this spirited and memorable 
answer * “ I received your letter with indignation, and with scorn reiurn 
you this answer ; that I cannot but wontler whente jou should {rather any 
hopes, that I sliouhi prove, like you, treacheroun to iny scvereifm ; sime 
> on cannot be ignorant of my loi nier lu tions in bis late inaiesty’s service, 
trom winch principles of loyalty I am no wint departed. I scoin your 
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public, and xvas at last admitted to negociate the rcnexval 
of his alliance xvith England. Prince P-upert, having lost 
a great part of his squadron on the coast of Spam, made .sad 
toxvards the West Indies. His brother. Prince IMaurice, 
xvas there shipwrecked in a hurricane. Every xvhere this 
squadron subsisted by prix-ateering, sometimes on English, 
sometimes on Spamsli, vessels. And Rupert at last re- 
turned to France, xvhere he disposed of the remnants of Ins 
fleet, together xvitli his prizes. 

All the settlements in America, except Nexv England, 
xvhich had been planted entirely by the puritans, adhered 
to the royal party, even after the settlement of the repub- 
lic ; and Sir George Ayscue xvas sent xxdth a squadron to 
reduce them. Bermudas, Antigua, and Virginia, xvere 
soon subdued. Barbadoes, commanded by Loid Wil- 
loughhv of Parham, made some resistance ; but xvas at 
last obliged to submit. ■ 

\Vith equal ease xvere Jersey, Guernsey, Scilly, and the 
Isle of Man, brought under subjection to the republic; 
and the sea, which had been much infested liv privateers 
from these islands, xvas rendered safe to the English com- 
merce. The Countess of Derby defended the Isle of 
Man ; and xvith great reluctance yielded to the necessity 
of surrendering to the enemy. This lady, a daughter of 
the illustrious house of Trimoille, m France, had, during 
the civil xvar, displayed a manly courage by her obstinate 
defence of Latham-house against the parliamentary forces ; 
and she retained the glory of being the last person in the 
three kingdoms, and in all their dependent dominions, xvho 
submitted to the victorious commonxvealth." 

Ireland and Scotland xvere noxv entirely subjected and 
reduced to tranquillity. Iieton, the nexv deputy of Iie- 
land, at the head of a numerous army, 30,000 strong, pro- 
secuted the xvork of subduing the revolted Irish ; and he 
defeated tliem in many rencounters, xvhich, though of them- 
selx’es of no great moment, proved fatal to their declining 
cause. He punished xvithout mercvall the prisoners xxho 
had any hand in the massacres. Sir Phelim 0’Neale,aniong 
the rest, xvas, some time after, brought to the gibbet, and suf- 
fered an Ignominious death, xx'hich he had so xvell merited 
by his inhuman cruelties. Limerick, a considerable toxvn, 
still remained in the hands of the Irish; and Iieton, after 
a vigorous siege, made himself master of it. He xvas here 
infected xvith the plague, and shortly after died ; a memo- 
rable personage, much celebrated for his vigilance, indus- 
try, capacity, even for tlie strict execution of justice in that 
unlimited command xvhich he possessed in Ireland. He 
xvas obserx’ed to be inflexible in all his purposes ; and it 
was believed by many, that he was animated with a sincere 
and passionate love of liberty, and nex'er could liax’e been 
induced by any motive to submit to the smallest ap- 
pe.irnnce of regal gox'ernment. Cromxvell appeared to be 
much nffected by his death ; and the republicans, xvho re- 
posed great confidence in him, xvere inconsolable. To 
shoxv their regard for his merit and services, they bestowed 
an estate of txxo thousand pounds a-year on his familv, and 
honoured him xvith a magnificent funeral at the public 
charge. Though the established government xx'as but the 
mere shadoxv of a commonxx’ealth, xet xvas it beginning, by 
proper arts, to encourage that public spirit xxdiich no other 
species of civil polity is ever able fully to inspire. 

The command of the army in Ireland devolved on 
Lieutenant-General Ludlow. The civil government of the 
island xx-as intrusted to commissioners. Ludloxv con- 
tinued to push the advantages against the Irish, and every 
xvhere obtained an easy victory. That unhappy people, 
disgusted xvith the king on account of those violent de- 
clarations against them and tlieir religion, xvhich had been 
extorted by the Scots, applied to the King of Spam, to tlie 
Duke of Lorraine, and found assi.stance no xxdiere. Clan- 
ricarde, unable to resist the prevailing poxx-er, made sub- 
missions to the parliament, and retned into England, 
xvhere he soon after died. He xvas a steady catholic ; but 
a man much respected by all parties. 

proffers; I disdain your favour; 1 ahlior youi tre.isnn ; and am so far 
from deli\erinpr up tins islaiKl to your .ttl\ .uita^e, tliat I sinll keep it to 
the utmost ot my power (o jonr ilestniction. Jake tlu> tor your linal 
answer, anti foibear anv further soliciiafioiis ; for if 3011 tiouble me with 
any more messages ot tins nalute, I will burn the paper ami ban” up the 
btarer. Jins is the immulablp resolution, ttnd shall be the nndoiibtetl 
nractice of him, who arenunts it his chielcst glai\ to lie hi-v inatpst\’s most 
li*\al an<l ohedicnt subjtit, i)Fl:iiY.” 
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The successes wliich attended Monk in Scotland were 
no less decisive. That able general laid siege to Stirling 
castle ; and, though it was well provided for defence, it 
was soon surrendered to him. He there became master 
of all the records of the kingdom ; and he sent them to 
England. The Earl of Leven, and the Earl of Crawford, 
Lord Ogilvy, and other noblemen, having met near Perth, 
in order to conceit measures for raising a new army, were 
suddenly set upon by Colonel Aimed, and most of them 
taken prisoners. Sir Philip Musgrave, with some Scots, 
being engaged at Dumfries in a like enterprise, met with a 
like fate. Dundee was a town well fortified, supplied 
with a good garrison under Lumisden, and full of all the 
rich furniture, the plate, and money of the kingdom, which 
had been sent thitlier as to a place of safety. Monk ap- 
peared before it ; and having made a hreach, gave a general 
assault. He carried the town ; and following the example 
and instructions of Cromwell, put all the inhabitants to 
the sword, in order to strike a general terror into the king- 
dom. Warned by this example, Aberdeen, St. Andrews, 
I nverness, and other towns and forts, yielded, of their own 
accord, to the enemy. Argyle made his submissions to 
the English commonwealth ; and excepting a few royalists, 
who remained some time in the mountains, under the Earl 
of Glencairn, Lord Balcarras, and General Middleton, 
that kingdom, which had hitherto, through all ages, by 
means of its situation, poverty, and valour, maintained its 
independence, was reduced to total subjection. 

Tlie English parliament sent Sir Harry Vane, St. John, 
and other commissioners, to settle Scotland. These men, 
who possessed little of the true spirit of liberty, knew how 
to maintain the appearance of it; and they required the 
voluntary consent of all the counties and towns of this 
conqueied kingdom, before they would unite them into 
the same commonwealth with Hnglaiid. The clergy pro- 
tested ; because, they .said, tins incorporattng union would 
draw along with it a subordination of tlie church to the state 
in the things of Clirist.o English judges, joined to some 
Scottish, were appointed to determine all causes ; justice 
was strictly administered; order and jieace maintained; 
and the Scots, freed from the tyranny of tlie ecclesiastics, 
were not much dissatisfied with the present government.P 
The prudent conduct of Monk, a man who possessed a 
capacity for the arts both of peace and war, sen'cd much 
to reconcile the minds of men, and to allay tlieir prejudices. 

A. D. 1032 . By the total reduction and pacification of 

Dutch war. p,e British dominions, the parliament had 
leisure to look abroad, and to exert their vigour in foreign 
enterprises. Tlie Dutch were the first that felt the weight 
of their arms. 

During the life of Frederick Henry, Prince of Orange, 
the Dutch republic had maintained a neutrality in the civil 
wars of England, and had never interposed, except bv her 
good offices, between the contending parties. When 
William, who had married an English princess, succeeded 
to his father’s commands and authoiity,'! the States, both 
before and after the execution of the late king, wereaccused 
oHaking steps more f.ivourable to the royal cause, and of 
betraying a great prejudice against that of the parliament. 
It was long before the envoy of theEnglish comnionwc.alth 
could obtain an audience of the States-general. The mur- 
derers of Dorislaus were not pursued with such rigour as 
the iiarliament expected. And much regard had been paid 
to tlie king, and many good offices performed to him, both 
bv the public, and by men of all ranks in the United 
Provinces. 

After the death of William, Prince of Orange,'' which 
was attended with the depiessioii of his party and the tri- 
umph of the Dutch republicans, the parliament thought 
that the time was now favourable for cementing a closer 

o Whitlocke, p 496. Tlcaihe’s Chroniclp, p. 307. 
p It liad b(ni a usual policy ot flie pusb> terian erclcsiastics (o settle a 
cliaplrtin in the ijreat fainilies, who acted as a sp> upon his master, and 
pave them inlellipencc of tlte most private transactions and discourses of 
the family. A sipnal instance of pr:estl> tj ranny, and the subjection of the 
nohility I 'i hey en obhped llic sers ants to pi\e intelhpence apainst llieir 
masicrs. NVfiitlocke, p 302, '1 he same author, p 512, fells the tollouing 
storj . I he synmf me»tin'r at Ptrtii, and titinp the ministers and people, 
who hail expressed a dislike of t/ictr heavenly yotemnicnt, the men being 
out of tlie waj , llitir wims resoUed to answer tor tlicm. And, on the day 
of apiiearaiicc, ICO women, with pood clubs in tbcir hands, came and be- 
sieycd the ( luirch, w liere tlie revereml ministers sat. 'I hev sent one of then 
minilier to treat with the females, and he tlireatniinp cxcommuniLation, 
thej hasled him for ins labour, kept hifp prisoner, and sent n party of 


confederacy with the States. St. John, thief ,ustirc who 
was sent over to tlie Hague, had eiiteitamed' the idea ot 
forming a kind of coalition between the tuo lepiibhcs 
which would have tendered their mte.ests totally n'sepaia- 
ble; but fearing that so extraordinary a project uould not 
be relished, he contented himself with dropping some hints 
of it, and openly went no further than to pionose a strict 
defensive alliance between England and the United Pro- 
vinces, such as has now', for near seventy yeais, taken 
place between these friendly powers." But the States 
who were unwilling to form a nearer confederacy with a 
government whose measures were so obnoxious, and whose 
situation seemed so precarious, offered only to renew the 
formei alliances with England. And the haughtv St. 
John, disgusted with this disappointment, as well as in- 
censed at many affronts, which had been offered liim with 
impunity, by the retainers of the Palatine and Orange 
families, and indeed by the populace in general, returned 
into England, and endeavouied to foment a quarrel be- 
tween tlie lepublics. 

The movements of great states are often Directed by as 
slender springs as those of individuals. Though war, witli 
so considerable a naval power as tlie Dutch, who were m 
peace with all their other neighbours, might seem danger- 
ous to the yet unsettled commonwealth, there were several 
motives winch at this time induced the English parlia- 
ment to embrace hostile measures. Many of the mem- 
bers thought that a foreign war would serve as a pretence 
for conlimnng the same parliam.ent, and delaying the new 
model of a representative, with which the nation had so 
long been flattered. Dthers hoped that the wai would fur- 
nish a leason lor mamtammg, some time longer, that 
niimcious standing ai my, which was so much complained 
of.' On the other hand, some who dreaded the iiicre-asing 
power of Cromwell, expected that the great expense of 
iiav.i! armaments would prove a motive for diminishing the 
military establishment. To divert the attention of the 
public from domestic quarrels towards foreign transactions, 
seemed, in tlie present disposition of men’s minds, to be 
good policy. 'The superior power of the English com- 
motiwealih, together witli its advantages of situation, pro- 
mised success; and the parhampiitary leadeis hopetl to 
gam many rich prizes from tlie Dutch, to distress and sink 
their flourishing commerce, and by victories, to iluow a 
lustre on tbeirown establishment, which was so new and 
unpopular. All these views, enforced by the violent spn it 
of St. John, who had great influence over Cromwell, de- 
termined the parliament to change the purposed alliance 
into a furious war against the United Piovinces. 

To cover these hostile intentions, the parliament, under 

E retence of providing for the interests of commerce, em- 
raced such measures as thev knew would give disgust to 
the States. They framed tlie famous act of navigation; 
which prohibited all nations from importing into England 
in their bottoms any commodity which was not the growth 
and manufacture of their own country. By this law, though 
the terms in which it was conceived were general, the 
Dutch were principally afiected ; because their countrv 
produces lew commodities, and they subsi.st chicflv by 
being the general carriers and factors of Euiope. Letleis 
of reprisal were granted to several merchants, who coni- 
]>lained of injuries, which, they pretended, tliey had re- 
ceived from the States; and above eighty Dutch 
ships fell into their hands, and were made prizes. The 
cruelties committed on the English at Amboyiia, which 
were certainly enormous, but which seemed to be buried 
in oblivion by a thirty years’ silence, w'eie again made the 
ground of complaint. And the allowing the muideiers of 
Dorislaus to escape, and the conniving at the insults to 
which St. John had been exposed, were represented ns 

m!io routed flip rest of the clerpy, biuised (heir bodies sorelj', and look all 
their Laj'i;<ice and 12 horses. One of Hie niiinsfers, .ifler a nnle’s rnnninL', 
(akin? all creatures for his lias, meelinir %Mlh a soldier, fell on Ins I nies, 
mIio knowing nothing: of (he niidtei, aske<l the black coat what he incMnl ' 
'1 iip lem.Tle < onqiierors, hav ing laul hobl of tlie s> nod e'erk, heat him till 
he forswore Ins ofhee. 'linrtten ininislns r.tllkd about four miles from 
the place, and Noted that this Mnasie should nekcr more ba^e a sjnod m 
It, hut he accursetl ; and that tlioucli in (lie yeai and 103P, (he godly 
women were cried up for sloning llic bishops, j et now the whole stx should 
be tsteemed wicked. 

q 1617 . r On Oct. 17. 1350. s 'lliiirloc, vol. i p. 232. 

t We are lold in the I ifc of Sir Ilarry Vane, th tt that famous republu an 
opposed the Diifth war, and (hat it was the nnlitan gcntlcineii ci.iefly 
wlio suppoiled that measure. 
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symptoms of' an unfriendly, if not a liosttle, disposition in 
the States. 

The States, alarmed at all these steps, sent orders to 
their ambassadors to endeavour the renewal of tlie treaty 
of alliance, vhich had been bioken off hv the abrupt de- 
parture of St. .Tohn. Not to be unprepared, they ef|uippcd 
a fleet of a hundred and fifty sad, and took care, by then 
mimsteis at London, to inform tlie council of slate of that 
armament. This intelligence, instead of strikin'^ tenor 
into the English republic, uas considered as a menace, and 
further confirmed the pailiamcnt m their hostile resolutions. 
The minds of men in both st.ites were every day more 
irritated airainst each other; and it was not long before 
these humoius broke forth into action. 

Tromp, an admiral of pieat renown, leceived from the 
States the command of a fleet of forty-two sad, in order to 
protect the Dutch iiaviejation against the privateers of the 
English. He was foiced, by stress of weather, as he 
alleged, to take shelter in the road of Dover, where he met 
with Blake, who commanded an English fleet much infe- 
rior in number. Who was the aggressor in the action, 
which ensued between these two admnals, both of them 
men of such prompt and fiery dispositions, it is not easy to 
determine ; since each of them sent to his own state a re- 
lation totally opposite in all its circumstances to that of the 
other, and yet supported by the testimony of every captain 
in his fleet. Blake [iretended that, having given a signal 
to the Dutch admiral to strike, Tromp, instead of comply- 
ing, fired a broadside at him. Tromp asserted that he was 
preparing to strike, and that the English admiral, never- 
theless, began hostilities. It is certain that the admiralty 
of Holland, who are distinct from the council of state, had 
giten Tromp no orders to stiike, but had left him to his 
own discretion with regard to that vain but much contested 
ceremonial. They seemed willing to introduce tlie claim 
of an equality with the new commonwealth, and to inter- 
pret the former respect paid the English flag as a defer- 
ence due only to the monarchy. Tins circumstance forms 
a strong presumption against the narrative of the Dutch 
admiral. The whole Orange party, it must be remarked, 
to which Tromp was suspected to adhere, were desnous of 
a war with England. 

Blake, though his squadron consisted only of fifteen 
vessels, reinforced, after the battle began, by eight under 
Captain Boiiine, maintained the fight with bravery for five 
hours, and sunk one ship of the enemv, and look another. 
Night parted the combatants, and the Dutch fleet letired 
towards the coast of Holland. The populace of J.ondon 
were enraged, and would have insulted the Dutch ambas- 
sadors, who lived at Chelsea, had not the council of state 
sent guards to protect them. 

When the States heard of this action, of which the con- 
sequences were easily foreseen, they weie in the utmost 
consternation. They immediately despatched Paw, pen- 
sionary of Holland, as their ambassador extraordinary to 
London, and ordered him to lay before the parliament 
the narrative which Tiomp had sent of the late rencounter. 
They entieated them, by all the bands of their common re- 
ligion and common liberties, not to precipitate themselves 
into hostile measines, but to appoint commissioners, who 
should examine every circumstance of the action, and clear 
up the tiutli, which lay in obscurity. And they pretended 
that they had given no orders to their admiral to offer any 
violence to the English, but would severely punish him, if 
they found, upon inquiry, that he had been guilty of an 
action which they so much disapproved. The imperious 
parliament would heaiken to none of these reasons or re- 
monstrances. Elated by the numerous successes which 
they had obtained over their domestic enemies, they 
thought that every thing must jield to their fortunate 
arms ; and they gladly seized the opportunity which they 
sought, of making war upon the States. They demanded 
that, without any further delay or inquiry, reparation 
should be made for alk the damages which the English 
had sustained. And when this demand was not complied 
with, they despatched orders for commencing war against 
the United Provinces. 

Blake sailed northwards with a numerous fleet, and fell 
upon the herring busses, which were escorted by twelve 
men of war. Alt these he either took or dispersed. Tromp 
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followed him with a fleet of above a hundred sail. When 
these two admirals w’ere within sight of each other, and 
preparing for battle, a furious storm attacked them. Blake 
took .shelter m the English harbours. The Dutch fleet 
was disperseil, and received great damage. 

Sir George Ayscue, though he commanded 
only forty ships, according to the English 
accounts, eiigaeed, near Plymouth, the famous De Ruiter, 
who had under him fifty sliqis of war, with thirty merchant- 
men. The Dutch ships were indeed of inferior force to the 
English. De Ruiter, the only admiral in Europe who has 
attained a lenoun equal to that of the greatest general, de- 
fended himself so well, that Ayscue gamed no advantage 
over him. Night parted them in the greatest heat of the 
action. De Ruiter next day sailed off with his convoy. 
The English fleet had been so shattered in the fight, that it 
was not able to pursue. 

Near the coast of Kent, Blake, seconded 
by Bourne and Pen) met a Dutch squadron 
nearly equal in numbers, commanded by De Witte and 
De Ruiter. A battle was fought much to the disadvantage 
of the Dutch. Their rear-admiral was hoarded and taken. 
Two other vessels were sunk, and one blown up. The 
Dutch next day made sail towards Holland. 

The English were not so successful in the Mediterra- 
nean, "Van Galen, with much superior force, attacked 
Captain Baddy, and defeated him. He bought, however, 
his victory with the loss of his life. 

Sea-fights are seldom so decisive as to 
disable the vantiuished from making head in 
a little time against the victois. Tromp, seconded by De 
Ruiter, met, near the Goodwins, with Blake, whose fleet 
was inferior to the Dutch, but who resolved not to decline 
the combat. A furious battle commenced, where the ad- 
mirals on both sides, as well as the inferior officers and 
seamen, exerted great bravery. In this action the Dutch 
had the advantage. Blake himself was wounded. The 
Garland and Bonaventure were taken. Two ships were 
burned, and one sunk; and night came opportunely to 
save the English fleet. After this victory, Tromp, m a 
bravado, fixed a broom to his mainmast, as if he were re- 
solved to sweep the sea entirely of all English vessels. 

Great preparations were made in England, ^ 
in order to wipe off this disgrace. A gallant • • = • 
fleet of eighty sail was fitted out. Blake commanded, and 
Dean under him, together with Monk, who had been sent 
for from Scotland. 'When the English lay off jg 

Portland, they descried, near break of day, a <= . . 
Dutch fleet of seventy-six vessels, sailing up the channel, 
along with a convoy of 300 merchantmen, who had 
received orders to wait at the isle of Rhe, till the fleet 
should arrive to escort them. Tromp, and under him, 
De Ruiter, commanded the Dutch. Tliis battle was the 
most furious that had yet been fought between these war- 
like and rival nations. Three days was the combat con- 
tinued with the utmost rage anrl obstinacy; and Blake, 
who was victor, gained not more honour than Tromp, who 
was vanquished. The Dutch admiral made a skilful ye- 
treat, and saved all the merchant ship.s, except thiity. He 
lost, however, eleven ships of war, had 2000 men slain, 
and near 1500 taken prisoners. The English, though 
many of their ships were extremely shattered, had but one 
sunk. Their slam were not much inferior in number to 
those of the enemy. 

All these successes of the English were chiefly owing to 
the superior size of their vessels ; an advantage which all 
the .skill and bravery of the Dutch admnals could not 
compensate. By means of ship-moneyj an imposition 
which had been so much complained of, and in some re- 
spects with reason, the late king had jiut the navy into a 
situation which it had never attained in any former reign ; 
and he ventured to build ships of a size which was then 
unusual. But the misfortunes which the Dutch met with 
in battle, were small in comparison of those which their 
trade sustained from the English. Their whole commeice 
by the channel was cut off; even that to the Baltic was 
much infested by English privateers. Tlieir fisheries were 
totally suspended. A great number of their ships, above 
1600, had fallen into the hands of the enemy. And all 
this distress they suffoied, not for any national interests or 
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necessity ; but from vain points of honour and personal 
resentments, of which it was difficult to give a satisfactory 
account to the public. They resolved, therefore, to gratify the 
prideof tlie parliameut,ana tomakesome advances towards 
peace. They met not, however, with a favourable recep- 
tion ; and it was not without pleasure that they learned the 
dissolution of that haughty assembly, by the violence of 
Cromwell ; an event from which they expected a more 
prosperous turn to their affairs. 

The zealous republicans in the parliament had not been 
the chief or first promoters of the war ; but when it was 
once entered upon, they endeavoured to draw from it 
every possible advantage. On all occasions they set up 
the fleet m opposition to the army, and celebrated the glory 
and successes of their naval armaments. They insisted on 
the intolerable expense to which the nation iras subjected, 
and urged the necessity of diminishing it, by a reduction 

Dissoluiiou of of the land forces. They had ordered some 

the parliament, regiments to serve on board the fleet in the 
quality of marines. And Cromwell, by the whole train 
of their proceedings, evidently saw that they had enter- 
tained a jealousy of his power and ambition, and were 
resolved to bring him to a subordination under their 
authority. Without scruple or delay he resolved to pre- 
vent them. 

On such firm foundations was built the credit of this 
extraordinary man, that though a great master of fraud 
and dissimulation, he judged it superfluous to emjiloy any 
disguise in conducting this bold enterprise. He summon- 
ed a general council of officers; and immediately found 
that they were disposed to receive whatever impressions 
he fvas pleased to give them. Most of them were his 
creatures, had owed tlieir advancement to his favour, and 
relied entirely upon him for their futuie preferment. The 
breach being already made between the military and civil 
powers, when the late king was seized at Iloldenby ; the 
general officers regarded tlie parliament as at once their 
creature and their rival ; and thought tliat they themselves 
were entitled to share among them those offices and riches, 
of which its members had so long kept possession. Har- 
rison, Rich, Overton, and a few others who retained some 
principle, were guided by notions so extravagant, that 
they were easily deluded into measures the most violent 
and most criminal. And the whole army had already 
been guilty of such illegal and atrocious actions, that they 
could entertain no further scruple with regard to any en- 
terprise which might scn’c their selfish or fanatical purposes. 

In the council of officers it was presently voted to frame 
a remonstrance to the parliament. After complaining of 
the arrears due to the army, they tliere desiicd the parlia- 
ment to reflect how many years they had sitten, and what 
professions they had formerly made of their intentions to 
new model the representative, and establish successive 
parliaments, who might bear the burden of national 
affairs, from which they themselves would gladly, after so 
much danger and fatigue, be at last relieved. They con- 
fessed that the parliament had achieved great enterprises, 
and had surmounted mighty difficulties; yet was it an in- 
jury, they said, to the rest of the nation to be excluded 
from beaiing any part in the service of their country. It 
was now full time for them to give place to others ; and 
they therefore desired them, after settling a council who 
might execute the laws during the interval, to summon a 
new jiarliament, and establish that free and equal govern- 
ment, which they had so long promised to the peojile. 

Tlie parliament took this lemonstrance in ill part, and 
made a sharp reply to the council of officers. The officers 
insisted on their advice ; and by mutual altercation and 
opposition the breacli became still wider between the 
^ army and the commonwealth. Cromwell, 

■ finding matters ripe for his purpose, called a 
council of officers, in order to come to a determination with 
regard to the public settlement. As he had here many 
friends, so had he also some opponents. Harrison having 
assured the council that the general sought only to pave 
the way for the government of .lesus and his saints. Major 
Streater briskly replied, that Jesus ought then to come 


quickly : for if he delayed it till after Christmas, he would 
come too late; he would find his place occujned. While 
the officers were in debate. Colonel Ingoldsby informed 
Cromwell, that the parliament was sitting, and had come 
to a resolution not to dissolve themselves, but to fill up tlie 
House by new elections ; and wa^ at that very time en- 
gaged in deliberations with regard to this expedient. 
Cromwell, in a rage, immediately hastened to the House, 
and carried a body of 300 soldiers along with him. Some 
of them he placedi at the door, some m the lobby, some on 
the stairs, lie first addressed himself to his friend St. 
John, and told him, that he had come with a purpose of 
doing what grieved him to the very soul, and what he had 
earnestly with tears besought the Lord not to impose upon 
him : but there was a necessity, in order to the glory of 
God and good of the nation. He sat down for some time, 
and heard the debate. He beckoned Hairison, and told 
him, that he now judged the parliament ripe for a dissolu- 
tion. “ Sir,” said Harrison, “ the work is very great and 
dangerous ; I desire you seriously to consider, before you 
engage in it.” “ You say well,” replied the general ; and 
thereupon sat still about a quarter of an hour. When the 
question was ready to be put, he said again to Harrison, 
“ This is the time ; I must do it.” And suddenly starting 
up, he loaded the parliament with the vilest reproaches, 
for their tyranny, ambition, oppression, and robbery of the 
public. Then stamping with his foot, which was a signal 
for the soldiers to enter, “ For shame,” said he to the par- 
liament, get you gone ; give place to honester men ; to 
those who will more faithfully discharge their trust. You. 
are no longer a parliament : 1 tell you, you are no longer a 
parliament. The Lord has done with you : he has chosen 
other instruments for carrying on his work.” Sir Harry 
Vane exclaiming against this proceeding, he cried with a 
loud voice, “ O Sir Harry Vane, Sir Haivy Vane! The 
Lord deliver me fiom Sir Harry Vane!” Taking hold of 
Martin by the cloak, “ Thou art a whoremaster,” said he. 
To another, “ Thou art an adulterer.” To a third, “ Thou 
art a drunkard and a glutton ;” “ and thou an extortioner,” 
to a fourth. He commanded a soldier to seize the mace. 
“ What shall we do with this bauble t Here, take it away. 
It IS you,” said he, addressing himself to the House, “ that 
have forced me upon this. I have sought the Lord night 
and day, that he would rather slay me than put me upon 
this work.” Having commanded the soldiers to clear the 
hall, he himself went out the last, and ordering the doors 
to be locked, departed to his lodgings in Whitehall. 

In this furious manner, which so well denotes his 
genuine character, did Cromwell, without the least oppo- 
sition, or even murmur, annihilate that famous assembly 
which had filled all Europe with the renown of its actions, 
and with astonishment at its crimes, and whose com- 
mencement was not more ardently desired by the people 
than was its final dissolution. All parties now reaped suc- 
cessively the melancholy pleasure of seeing the injuries 
which they had suffered revenged on their enemies; and 
that too by the same arts which had been practised against 
them. The king had, in some instances, stretched his pre- 
rogative beyond its just bounds ; and aided by the church, 
had well nigh put an end to all the liberties and jirivileges 
of the nation. Tlie presbytcrians checked the progress of 
the court and clergy, and excited, by cant and hypocrisy, 
the populace, first to tumults, then to war, against the 
king, the peers, and all the royalists. No sooner had they 
reached the pinnacle of grandeur, than the independents, 
under the ajipearance of still greater sanctity, instigated the 
army against them, and reduced them to subjection. The 
independents amidst their empty dreams of liberty, or 
rather of dominion, were oppressed by the rebellion of their 
own servants, and found tiiemselvesatonce exposed to the 
insults of power and hatred of the people. By recent, as 
well as all ancient, example, it was become evident, that 
illegal violence, with whatever pretences it may be cover- 
ed, and whatever object it may pursue, must inevitably end 
at last in the arbitrary and despotic government of a single 
person. 
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A. D 1031 Oi-ivEn Cr.oMWELL, in whose hiinds tlio 
Croinneii’s iiirtii dissolution oC tlio pprliniiient litid left the 
a I pruae i e. „|,o]e power, Civil and niililarv, of thicc 
Kingdoms, was bom at IJnntinsrdon, the last year of the 
former century, of a cood f.iniily ; tliouifh lie himself, 
beino the son of a second brother, inheiited but a small 
estate from Ins father. In the course of his education he 
had been sent to the university ; but his pcnius was found 
little fitted for the calm and elegant occupations of learn- 
ing, and he made small proficiencies in his studies. He 
even threw’ himself into a dissolute and disoiderly course 
of life ; and he consumed in pamiiif;, drinbinp, debauchery, 
and country riots, the more early years of liis youth, ana 
dissipated part of his patrimony. All of a sudden the 
spirit of reformation seired him ; he married, affeeted a 
grave and composed behaviour, entered into all the zeal 
and rigour of the puritanical party, and offered to restore 
to every one whatever sums he had formerly gained by 
gaming. The same vehemence of temper which had 
transported him into the extremes of pleasure, now distin- 
guished his relidous habits. IIis house was the resort of 
all the zealous clertty of the party ; and his hospitality, as 
well as his liberalities to the silenced and deprived minis- 
ters, proved as chargeable as his former debaucheries. 
I hough he had acquired a tolerable fortune by a maternal 
uncle, he found his affairs so injured by his expenses, that 
he was obliged to take a farm at St. Ives, and apply him- 
self, for some years, to agriculture as a profession. But 
this expedient served rather to involve him in further debts 
and difficulties. The long praters which be said to his 
family in the morning, and again in the afternoon, con- 
sumed us own time and that of his ploughmen ; and he 
reserved no leisure for the care of his temporal affairs. 
Ills active mind, superior to the low occupations to which 
fie was condemned, preyed upon itself; and he induced 
ins imagination in visions, illuminations, revelations; the 
peat nourishment of that hypochondriacal temper to which 
.le was eter subject. Urged by his wants and his piety, 
ne had made a party with Ha’mbden, his near kinsmam 
who was pressed only by the latter motive, to ti-ansport 
himself into IScw England, now become the retreat of the 
more zealous among the puritanical party; and it was an 
order of council which obliged them to disembark and re- 
main in England. The Earl of Bedford, who possessed 
a large estate in the Fen Country, near the Isle of Ely, 
fiaving undertaken to dram these morasses, was obliged 
to apply to the king ; and In the powers of the preroV 
tive, lie gp commissioneis appointed, who conducted that 
woik, and divided the new’ acquired land among the seve- 
ral proprietors. He met with opposition from many, 
among wlmni Cromwell distinguished himself; .and this 
w’as tlie first public opportunity winch he had met with 
chameter'''^""” the factious zeal and obstinacy of liis 

Irtom accident and intrigue he was chosen by the towai 
of Camlwidge member of the long parliament’. His do- 
mestic affairs were then m great disorder; and he seemed 
not to possps any talents which could qualify him to rise 
111 that iHiblic sphere into which he was ’now at last 
entered. His peison was ungraceful, liis dress .slovenly 
Ills voice untiinable, his elocution homely, tedious obi 
scure and embarrassed. The fervour of bis spirit fre- 
quently piomptcd him to rise m the House; but he w.is 
not heard with attention : his name, for above two years 
IS not to be found ofleiier than twice in any comm’ittee- 
and those eommittees into which he was admitted were 
chosen for affairs ^vllich would more interest the zealots 
than the men of business. In comparison of the eloqiien 
speakers and fine gentlemen of the House, he was entirel 
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overlooked ; and his friend Hambden alone was acquainted 
with the depth of his genius, and foretold that, if a civil 
w'.ar should ensue, he would soon rise to eminence and 
distinction. 

Cromwell himself seems to have been conscious where 
his strength lay; and partly from that motive, partly from 
the uncontrollable fury of his zea', he always joined that 
party which |)ushed every thing to extremities against the 
king. He was active in promoting the famous remon- 
strance, which was the signal for all the ensuing commo- 
tions ; and when, after a long debate, it was carried by a 
small majority, he told Lord Falkland, that if the question 
had been lost, he was resolved next day to have converted 
into leady money the remains of his fortune, and imme- 
diately to have left the kingdom. Nor w.as this resolution, 
he said, peculiar to himself : many others of his party he 
knew to ho equally determined. 

He was no less than forty-three years of age when he 
first embraced the military profession ; and by force of 
genius, without any master, he soon became an excellent 
officer ; though jierhaps he never reached the fame of a 
consummate commander. He raised a troop of horse ; 
fixed his quarters in Cambridge ; exerted great seierity to- 
wards that university, yvhicli zealously adhered to’ the 
rov.al party ; and showed himself a man who yvould go all 
lengths in favour of that cause which fie fiad espoused. 
He would not allow his soldiers to perplex their heads 
with those subtilties of fighting by tlie king's authority 
against his person, and of obeying bis majesty’s commands 
.signified by both Houses of parliament : be plainly told 
them that, if he met the king in battle, he would' fire a 
pistol in his face as readily as against any other man. His 
ti-oop of horse he soon augmented to a regiment ; and he 
first instituted that discipline and inspired that spirit, which 
rendered the parliamentary armies in the end victorious. 
“ Your troops,” said he to Hambden, according to his own 
account,” “ are most of them old decayed serving men and 
tapsters, .and such kind of fellows; the king’s forces aie 
composed of gentlemen’s younger sons and persons of good 
quality. And do you think that the mean spirits of such 
base and low fellows ns ours will ever be able to encounter 
gentlemen, that have honour and courage and resolution 
in them ? You must get men of spirit, and take it not ill 
that I say, of a spirit that is likely to go as far ns gentle- 
men will go, or else I am sure jo’u yvill still be beaten, as 
you h.ave hitberto been, in every encounter.” He did as 
he proposed. He enlisted the sons of freeholders and f.ir- 
mers. He carefully invited into his regiment all the zeal- 
ous fanatics throughout Engl.ynd. When thev y\ere col- 
lected in a body, their enthusiastic spirit still lose to a 
higher pitch. Their colonel, from his own natural char.ac- 
ter, as well as from policy, was sufficiently inclined to in- 
crease the flame. He preached, he prayed, he fought, he 
punished, he rewarded. Tlie wild enthusiasm, together 
with valour and discipline, still propagated itself; and all 
men cast their eyes on so pious and so successful a leader. 
From low commands he rose with great rapidity to be 
really the first, though in appearance only the second, in 
the army. By fraud and violence, he soon rendered him- 
self the first in the state. In proportion to the increase of 
Ins authority, his talents always seemed to expand them- 
selves ; and he displayed every day new abilities, which 
had lam dormant till the very emergence by which thev 
were e.alled forth into action. All Europe stood astonished 
to see a nation so turbulent and unruly, who, for some 
doubtful encroachments on their privileg'es, bad dethroned 
and murdeied an excellent prince, descended from a lon<r 
line of monarclis, now at last subdued and reduced to 
slavery by one, who, a few weeks before, was no better 
than a priv.ate gentleman, whose name was not known m 
the n.ation, and who was little regarded even in that low 
sphere to yyhich he had always been confined. 

The indignation entertained by the people against an 
authority founded on sueh manifest usurpation, iias not so 
violent as might natur.ally be expected. Congratulatory 
addresses, the first of the’ kind, were made to Cromwell 
by the fleet, by the army, even by many of the chief cor- 
porations and counties of England ; bii’t especially by the 


a Conference held at ^VIll(c}1alI. 
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several congregations of saints dispersed throughout the 
kingdom.!' Xhe royalists, though they could not love the 
man who had imbrued his hands in the blood of their so- 
vereign, expected more lenity from him, than from the 
jealous and imperious republicans who had hitherto 
governed. Tlie presbytenans were pleased to see those 
men by whom they haS been outwitted and expelled, now 
in thei’r turn expelled and outwitted by their orvn servant ; 
and they applauded him for this last act of violence upon 
the parliament. These two parties composed the bulk of 
the nation, and kept the people in some tolerable temper. 
All men likewise, liarassed with wars and factions, were 
glad to see any prospect of settlement : and they deemed 
It less ignominious to submit to a person of .such admirable 
talents and capacity, tlian to a few ignoble enthusiastic 
hypocrites, who, under the name of a republic, had re- 
duced them to a cruel subjection. 

Tile republicans, being dethroned by Cromwell, were 
the party whose resentment he liad the greatest reason to 
apprehend. That part}’, besides the independents, con- 
tained two sets of men, who are seemingly of the most 
opposite principles, but who were then united by a simi- 
litude of genius and of character. Tlie first and most 
numerous were the millenarians, or fifth monarchy men, 
who insisted, that dominion being founded in grace, all 
distinction in magistracy must be abolished, except what 
arose from piety and holiness ; who expected suddenly 
tile second coming of Christ upon eaitli; and who pre- 
tended, that the saints in tlie mean wliile, that is, them- 
selves, were alone entitled to govern. The second were 
the deists, who had no other object than political libeity, 
who denied entirely the truth of levelation, and insinuated, 
that all the various sects, so heated against each other, 
were alike founded in folly and in error. Men of such 
daring geniuses were not contented with the ancient and 
legal forms of civil government; but challenged a degree 
of freedom beyond what they expected ever to enjoy 
under any monarchy. Martin, Challoner, Harrington, 
.Sidney, Wildman, Nevil, were esteemed the heads of this 
small division. 

The deists were perfectly hated by Cromwell, because 
he had no hold of enthusiasm, by which he could govern 
or overreach them ; he therefore' treated them with great 
rigour and disdain, and usually denominated them the 
heathens. As the millenarians had a great interest in the 
army, it was much more important for him to gain their 
confidence ; and their size of understanding afforded him 
great facility in deceiving them. Of late years, it had 
been so usual a topic of conversation to discourse of par- 
liaments and councils and senates, and the soldiers them- 
selves had been so much accustomed to enter into that 
spirit, that Cromwell thought it requisite to establish 
something which might bear the face of a commonwealth, 
lie supposed, that God, in his providence, had thrown 
the whole right, as well as power, of government into his 
hands ; and without any more ceremony, by the advice of 
his coyincil of officers, lie sent summons to a hundred and 
twenty-eight persons of different towns and counties of 
England, to five of Scotland, to six of Ireland. He pre- 
tended, by his sole act and deed, to devolve upon these 

liaitinnp’s the wliole authority of the state. This legis- 

iiarli.imeiit. intive power they were to exercise during 
fifteen months, and they were afterwards to choose the 


same number of persons who might succeed them in that 
high and important office. 

There were great numbers at that time, who made it a 
principle always to adhere to any power which was upper- 
most, and to support the established government. This 
maxim is not peculiar to the people of that age ; but w-hat 
may be esteemed peculiar to them is, that there prevailed 
a hypocritical phrase for expressing so prudential a con- 
duct : it was called a waiting upon Providence. When 
Providence, therefore, was so kind as to bestow on these 
men, now assembled together, the supreme authority, they 
must have been very ungrateful, if, in their turn, they had 
been wanting in complaisance towards her. They imme- 
diately voted themselves a parliament ; and 
having their own consent, as well as tliat of 
Oliver Cromwell, for their legislative authority, they now 
proceeded very gravely to the exercise of it. 

In this notable assembly were some persons of the rank 
of gentlemen ; but the far greater part were low mechanies ; 
fifth monarchy men, anabaptists, antinomians, independ- 
ents ; the very dregs of the fanatics. They began with 
seeking God tiy prayer : this office was performed by eight 
or ten gifted men of the assembly ; and with so much 
success, that, according to the coni’ession of all, they had 
never before, in any of their devotional exercises, enjoyed so 
much of the Holy Spirit as was then communicated to 
them." Their hearts were, no doubt, dilated when they 
considered the high dignity to which they supposed them- 
selves exalted They had been told by Cromwell, in 
his first 'discourse, that he never looked to see such a day, 
when Christ should be so owned.^ They thought it, 
therefore, their duty to proceed to a thorough reformation, 
and to pave the wa'y for the reign of the Redeemer, and for 
that great work which, it was expected, the Loid was to 
bring forth among them. All fanatics, being consecrated 
by their own fond imaginations, naturally bear an anti- 
pathy to the ecclesiastics, who claim a peculiar sanctity, 
derived merely from their office and priestly character. 
This parliament took into consideration the abolition of 
the clerical function, as savouring of popery; and the 
taking away of tithes, which they called a relic of Ju- 
daism. Learning, also, and the universities, were deemed 
heathenish and unnecessary : the common law was deno- 
minated a badge of the conquest and of Norman slavery; 
and they threatened the lawyers with a total abrogation of 
their profession. Some steps were even taken towards an 
abolition of the chancery," the highest couit of judicature 
in the kingdom ; and the Mosaical law was intended to 
be established as the sole system of English jurisprudence.^ 

Of all the extraordinary schemes adopted by tliese legis- 
lators, thev had not leisure to finish any, except that which 
established the legal solemnization of marnage by the 
civil magistrate alone, without the interposition of ihe 
clergy. They found themselves exposed to the derision 
of the public. Among the fanatics of the House, there 
was an active member, much noted for Ins long praxers, 
sermons, and harangues. He was a leather-seller in Lon- 
don : Ins name, Pruise-Gnd Barehane. Tins ridiculous 
name, xvliich seems to have been chosen by some poet or 
allogorist to suit so ridiculous a personage, struck the 
fancy of the people ; and they commonly affixed to this 
assembly the appellation of Barebone’s pnrliament.i; 

The Dutch ambassadors endeavoured to enter 'nto nego- 


I) ‘'ce MiUnn’s State Papers. c P.^rl. Ilist 'ol. xx. p, 

<1 'Hitst* are his expressions : “ IndeetJ, I liave l»ut one uonl more to 
sa> to \oir, tlioiJ2li in that perhaps 1 shall shou iny Miakniss : it ii by 
May of encouragement to > ou in this uork ; {.'ive nie Icaic to heem thus : 
I confess I never looked to have seen such a das’ as tins, it iiia> be nor 
>ou neithei , whin Jesns Christ sliotihi be so owned .is he is at this day 
ainl in tins work. IcsusCInjsl isowiudthis (i,iv by >oiir call, and you 
ow n htm by your willnn'ness to appeal tor liim, and >oii maudest this (as 
far as poor creatures c.in do) to be a da\ of llie power of Christ. I know 
sou will remeniher tliat sci ipture, Ae makes his people jpilUmj tn the day of 
hts pn\er. Got! manifests it to he the day ot the powei of Christ, hasinzT 
thiou''h so much lilood and so much trial as has been upon this nation, he 
makes this one of the urcatcst mercies, next to liis own .Son, to have Ins 
people called to the supreme authority. God bath owned bis Son, and hath 
owned >ou, and hath made xoii to own him I contess, I never looked to 
have seen such a day ; I dnl not.” I suppose at this passage he cried : for 
he was very much piven to weepinir, and could at any lime shtd abiind* 
mice of tears. '1 he rest of the speech may be seen among Milton’s State 
l‘af)crs. lOO. It IS very curious, and full of tfie same obscuiity, confusion, 
einbairassment, and absuidity, winch appear in almost all Oliver’s pro- 
ductions. 

e Wlntlocke, p. 543 SIR. f Conference held at ^V||itella^. 

K If was usual for the pretended sainis at that tune to change their names 
fiom Henry, Edward. Anthony, William, w fncli the> legarded as heathen- 
jsli, into otners more saiKtificd and goill> • eventheNtw 1 cstaincnt nanus, 


Tames, Andrew, Tohn, Peter, were not held in sucli leg ud as those vv Inch 
were fiorniweij from tlie Obi IfStanieiit, Ile^ekiah, Ilafukkuk, InsluM, 
^'<robalul. Sometimes a whole codly stntence w.is a lopfed as a name. 
Jleie .ire the names of a juiy said lo be enclosed in the county ot Sussex 
about (bat time. 


Acieptcd, Trevor of Korsham. 
Itedecineil, Compton of Battle. 
I'.unt not, 1 Itw it of Ile.ittdield. 
Alakc Peave, Ilcaton of Hare. 

Go<l Hew ar^l, Smart of rive-hnrst. 
Standfast on High, Stringci of 
Crow hurst. 

Farth, Adams of Warblelon. 
Calleil, Lower of the same. 

Kill Sin, Pimple of Witham. 


Tteturn, *'pelni vn of Wallimr. 

Be raithful, loiiierof Bnfimg. 
riy Deflate, Koherfs of tlie same. 
I'lL'Iit the goofi liglit of Taitli, 
WInte of Fmer 

l\Iore IVuit. I’ow ler of F ast Hadley. 
Hope for. Bending of the same. 
Graceful, Ilaiding of Lewes. 

Weep not, Billing of Ihe same. 
MeeK, Brewer ot Okeliain. 


S<e Brome’s 'J ravels into England, p.C79. “ Cromwell,” says Cleveland, 
“ hath beat up Ins drums clean tinough the Old 'Jesfament. You may 
leal n the genealogy ot our ‘'avioiii by the means of Ins regiment 1 fie 
muster master has no other list than the first chapter of St Matthew.” 'J lie 
lirothcr ot tins Praise Gofl Barebone Iiad for name, ]f Chrut had riot died 
foi v<ru, you had been damned, Bareb'mc. But tlie people, tiroil of tins long 
name, rtiaincd oi)l> tlie last word, and commonly gav e Inin the appeP ttion 
of Damned Barebone. 
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ciation with this parliament; but though protestants and 
even presbvterians, they met w'lth a bad reception from 
those who [iretended to a sanctity so much superior. The 
Hollanders were regarded as worldlv-minded men, intent 
only on commerce and industry; whom it was fitting the 
saints should first extirpate, ere they undertook that (rie.it 
work, to winch they believed themselves destined by Pro- 
vidence, of subduing antichrist, the man of sin, and ex- 
tending, to the uttermost bounds of the earth, the kingdom 
of the Redeemer.'’ The ambassadors finding themselves 
proscribed, not as enemies of England, but ol Christ, re- 
mained in astonishment, and knew not which was most to 
be admired, the implacable spirit or egregious folly of 
these pretended saints. 

Cromwell began to bo ashamed of his legislature. If 
he ever had any design in summoning .so preposterous an 
assembly, bejond amusing the populace and the army, he 
had intended to alarm the clergy and lawyers ; and he 
had so far .succeeded as to make them desire any other 

overnment, which might secure their professions, now 

roiight into danger by these desperate fanatics. Crom- 
well himself was dissatisfied, that the parliament, though 
they had derived all their authority from him, began to 
pretend power from the Lord,' and to insist already on 
their divine commission. He had been careful to sum- 
mon in his writs several persons entirely deroted to him. 
By conceit, these met early; and it was mentioned by 
some among them, that the sitting of this parliament any 
longer would be of no service to the nation. They has- 
i"th Dec tened, therefore, to Cromwell, along with 
' ’ ■ Rouse, their speaker; and, by a formal deed 

or assignment, restored into his hands that supreme au- 
thority which they had so lately received from him. 
General Harrison and about twenty more remained in the 
House; and that they might prevent the reign of the 
saints from coming to an untimely end, they placed one 
IMoyer in the chair, and be^an to draw up protests. They 
were soon interrupted by Colonel White, with a party of 
soldiers. He asked them what they did there? “ We 
are seeking the Lord,"' said they. “Then you may go 
elsewhere,” replied he; “for to my certain’ knowledge, 
he has not been here these many years.” 

The military being now in appearance, as well as in 
reality, the sole power which pi evaded in the nation, 
Cromwell thought fit to indulge in a new fancy: for he 
seems not to have had any deliberate plan in all these 
alterations. Lambert, his creature, who, under the ap- 
pearance of obsequiousness to him, indulged an un- 
bounded ambition, proposed in a council of officers to 
adopt another scheme ot government, and to temper the 
liberty of a commonwealth by the authority of a single 
person, who should be known by the appellation of pro- 
Cromweii made tector. Without delay, ne prepared what 
protector. called the instrument of government, 

containing the plan of this new legislature;' and as it was 
siip|iosed to be agreeable to the general, it was imme- 
diatelv voted by the council of officers. Cromwell was 
declared protector ; and with great solemnity installed in 
that high office. 

So little were these men endowed with the spirit of 
legislation, that they confessed, or rather boasted, that 
they had employed only four days in drawing this instru- 
ment, by which the whole government of three kingdoms 
was pretended to be regulated and adjusted to all suc- 
ceeding generations. There appears no difficulty in be- 
lieving tiiem; when it is considered how crude and undi- 
gested a system of civil polity thev endeavoured to 
establish. The chief articles of the instrument are these : 
A council was appointed, which was not to exceed twenty- 
one, nor be less than tliirteen, persons. These were to 
cejoy their office during life or good behaviour; and in 
case of a vacancy, the remaining members named three, of 
whom the protector chose one. The protector was ap- 
ointed supreme magistrate of the commonwealth: in 
IS name was all justice to be administered ; from him 
were all magistracy and honouis derived ; he had the 
power of pardoning all crimes, excepting murder and 
treason : to him the benefit of all forfeitures devolved. 


Tlie right of peace, war, and alliance, rested in him ; but 
in these particulars he was to act by the advice and with 
the consent of his council. The |iower of the sword was 
vested in the protector jointly with the parliament, while 
It was sitting, or with the council of state in the interials. 
He was obliged to summon a parliament every three 
year^, and allow them to sit five months, without adjourn- 
ment, prorogation, or dissolution. The bills, which they 
passed, were to lie presented to the protector for his 
assent; lint if within twenty days it were not obtained, 
they were to become l.iws by the authority alone of par- 
liament. A standing army for Great Britain and Ireland 
was established, of 20,000 foot and 10,000 horse; and 
funds were assigned for their support. These were not 
to be diminished without the consent of the protector; 
and in this article alone he assumed a negative. During 
the intervals of parliament, the protector and council had 
the jiower of enacting laws, wnicli were to be valid till 
the next meeting of parliament. The chancellor, trea- 
surer, admiial, chief governors of Ireland and Scotland, 
and the chief justices of both the benches, must be chosen 
with the approbation of parliament; and in the intervals, 
with the approbation of the council, to be afterwards rati- 
fied by jiarhament. The protector was to enjoy his office 
during life; and on his death, the place was immediately 
to be supplied by the council. This was the instrument 
of government enacted by the council of officers, and 
solemnly sworn to by Oliver Cromwell. The council of 
state, named by the instrument, were fifteen men entirely 
devoted to the protector, and by reason of the opposition 
among themselves in party and principles, not liKely ever 
to combine against him. 

Cromwell .said that he accepted the dignity of pro- 
tector, merely that he might exert the duty of a constable, 
and preserve peace in the nation. Affairs indeed weie 
brought to that pass by the furious animosities of the 
several factions, that the extensive authority and even 
arbitrary power of some first magistrate was become a 
necessary evil, in order to keep the people from relapsing 
into blood and confusion. The indeiiendents were too 
small a party ever to establish a popular government, or 
intrust tlie nation, where they had so little interest, with 
the fiee choice of its representatives. The presbucrians 
had adopted the violent maxims of persecution ; incom- 
patible at all times with the peace of society, much moie 
with the wild zeal of those numerous sects which pre- 
vailed among the people. The royalists were so much 
enraged by the injuries which they had suffered, that the 
other prevailing parties would never submit to them, who, 
they knew, were enabled, merely by the execution of the 
ancient laws, to take severe vengeance upon them. Had 
Cromwell been guilty of no crime but this temporary 
usurpation, the plea of necessity and public good, which 
he alleged, might be allowed, in every view, a reasonable 
e.xouse for his conduct. 

During the variety of ridiculous and distracted scenes, 
which the civil government exhibited in England, the mili- 
tary force was exerted with vigour, conduct, and unanimity ; 
and never did the kingdom appear more formidable to all 
foreign nations. The English fleet, consisting of a hun- 
dred sail, and commanded by Monk and Dean, and under 
them by Pen and Lawson, met, near the coast of Flanders, 
with the D.utch fleet, equally numerous, and commanded 
by Troinp. The two republics were not inflamed by any 
national antipathy, and their interests very little interfered: 
yet few battles have been disputed with more fierce and 
obstinate courage than were those many naval combats 
which weie fought during this short, but violent war. The 
de.sire of remaining sole lords of the ocean animated these 
states to an honourable emulation against each other. 
After a battle of two davs, in the first of which Dean w’as 
killed, the Dutch, inferior in the size of their ships, were 
obliged, with great loss, to retire into their harbours. 
Blake, towards the end of the fight, joined his countrymen 
with eighteen sail. The English fleet lay off the coast of 
Holland, and totally interrupted the commerce of that 
republic. 

The ambassadors whom the Dutch had sent over to 
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England, gave them hones of peace. But as they could 
obtain no cessation of hostilities, the States, unwilling to 
suffer any longer the loss and dishonour of being block- 
aded by the enemy, made the utmost efforts to recover 
their injured honour. Never on any occasion did the 
jiower and vigour of that republic appear in a more con- 
spicuous liglit. In a few weeks they had repaired and 
manned their fleet ; and they equipped some ships of a 
larger size than any which they had hitherto sent to sea. 
Tromp issued out, determined again to fight the victors, 
and to die rather than to yield the contest. He met with 
the enetny, commanded by Monk ; and both sides imme- 
diately rushed into the combat. Tromp, 
ju y gg. • animating his men, with his sword 

drawn, was shot thiough the heart with a musket ball. 
This event alone decided the battle in favour of the Eng- 
lish. Though near thirty ships of the Dutch were sunk 
and taken, tliey little regarded this loss compared with 
that of their brave admiral. 

Meanwhile the negociations for peace were continually 
advancing. The States, overwhelmed with the expense of 
the war, terrified by their losses and mortified by their 
defeats, were extremely desirous of an accommodation 
with an enemy whom they found, by experience, too 
powerful for them. The king having shown an inclination 
to serve on board their fleet ; though they expressed their 
sense of the honour intended them, they declined an offer 
which might inflame the quarrel with the English com- 
monwealth. The great obstacle to the peace was found, 
not to be any animosity on the part of the English; 
but, on the contrary, a desire, too earnest, of union and 
confederacy. Cromwell had revived the chimerical scheme 
of a coalition with the United Provinces ; a total conjunc- 
A D ifi54 government, privileges, interests, and 

councils. This project appeared so wild to 
the States, that they wondered any man of sense could 
15th April d; and they refused to enter 

^ ■ into conferences with regard to a proposal, 
which could serve only to delay any practicable sclieme of 
Peace with accommodation. The peace was at last 
iioliand. signed by Cromwell, now imested with the 
dignity of protector; and it proves sufficiently, that the 
war had been impolitic, since, after the most signal vic- 
tories, no terms more advantageous could be obtained. A 
defensive league was made between the two republics. 
They agreed each of them to banish the enemies of the 
other; those who had been concerned in the massacre of 
Amboyna were to be punished if any remained alive ; the 
honour of the flag was yielded to the English ; eightv-five 
thousand pounds were stipulated to be paid by the Dutch 
East India company for losses which the English com- 
pany had sustained ; and the island of Polerone m the 
East Indies was promised to be ceded to the latter. 

Cromwell, jealous of the connexions between the royal 
family and that of Orange, insisted on a separate article ; 
tliat neither the young prince nor any of his family .should 
ever be invested with the dignity of Stadtholder. The 
province of Holland, strongly prejudiced against the 
office, which they esteemed dangerous to liberty, secretly 
ratified this article. The protector, knowing that the other 
provinces would not be induced to make such a conces- 
sion, was satisfied with this security. 

The Dutch war being successful, and the peace reason- 
able, brought credit to Cromwell’s administration. An 
act of justice, which he exercised at home, gave likewise 
satisfaction to the people ; though the regularity of it may, 
perhaps, appear somewhat doubtful. Don Pantaleon Sa, 
brother to the Portuguese ambassador, and joined with 
him in the same commission,’' fancying himself to be in- 
sulted, came upon the exchange, armed and attended by 
several servants. By mistake, he fell on a gentleman, 
whom he took for the person that had given him the 
offence ; and having butchered him with many wounds, 
he and all his attendants took .shelter in the house of the 
Portuguese ambassador, who had connived at this base 
enterprise.' The populace surrounded the house, and 
threatened to set fire to it. Cromwell sent a guard, who 
seized all the criminals. They were brought to trial : and 


G.j3 

[ notwithstanding the opposition of the ambassador, who 
pleaded the privileges of his office, Don Pantaleon was 
executed on Tower-hill. Tlie laws of nations were iiere 
plainly violated: but the crime committed by the Poilu- 
guese gentleman was, to the last degree, atrocious ; and 
the vigorous chastisement of it, suiting so well to the un- 
daunted character of Cromwell, was universall\ approved 
of at home, and admired among foreign nations. Tlie 
situation of Portugal obliged that court to acquiesce ; and 
the ambassador soon alter signed with the protector a 
treaty of peace and alliance, which was very advantageous 
to the English commerce. 

Another act of severity, but necessary in his situation, 
was, at the very same time, exercised by the protector, m 
the capital punishment of Gerard and Vowel, two royalists, 
who were accused of conspiring against his life. He had 
erected a high court of justice for their trial ; an infringe- 
ment of the ancient laws, which at this time was become 
familiar, but one to which no custom or precedent could 
reconcile the nation. Juries were found altogether un- 
manageable. The restless Lilburn, for new offences, had 
been brought to a new trial ; and had been acquitted with 
new triumph and exultation. If no other method of con- 
viction had been devised during this illegal and unpopular 
government, all its enemies were assured of entire im- 
punity. 

The protector had occasion to observe the jj , 
prejudices entertained against his govern- A neu pai 1 m- 
ment by the disposition of the parliament, 
which he summoned on the third of September, that dav 
of the year on which he gained his two great victories of 
Dunbar and Worcester, and which he always regarded as 
fortunate for him. It must be confessed, that, if we are 
left to gather Cromwell’s intentions from his instrument 
of government, it is such a motley piece, that we cannot 
easily conjecture, whether he seriously meant to establish 
a tyranny or a republic. On one hand, a first magistrate, 
in so extensive a government, seemed necessary both for 
the dignity and tranquillity of the state; and the authority, 
which he assumed as protector, was, in some respects, 
inferior to the prerogatives, which the laws intrustea and 
still intrust to the king. On the other hand, the legislative 
power, which he reserved to himself and council, together 
with so great an army, independent of the parliament, 
were bad prognostics of his intention to submit to a civil 
and legal constitution. But if this were not his intention, 
the method in which he distributed and conducted the 
elections, being so favouralile to liberty, forms an incon- 
sistency which is not easily accounted for. He deprived 
of their right of election all the small boroughs, places the 
roost exposed to influence and corruption. Of 400 mem- 
bers, which represented England, 270 were chosen by the 
counties. The rest were elected by London, and the more 
considerable corporations. The lower populace too, so 
easily guided or deceived, were excluded from the elec- 
tions : an estate of 200 pounds value was necessary to 
entitle any one to a vote. The elections of this parliament 
were conducted with perfect freedom ; and, excepting that 
such of the royalists as had borne arms against the pai- 
liament and all their sons were excluded, a more fair repre- 
sentation of the people could not be desired or expected. 
■Thirty members were returned from Scotland ; as many 
from Ireland. 

The protector seems to have been disappointed, when 
he found that all these precautions, which were probably 
nothing but covers to his ambition, had not procured him 
the confidence of the public. Though Cromwell’s ad- 
ministration was less ooious to every party than that of 
any other party, yet was it entirely acceptable to none. 
The royalists had been instructed by the king to remain 
quiet, and to cover themselves under the appearance of 
republicans ; and they found in this latter faction such in- 
veterate hatred against the protector, that they could not 
wish for more zealous adversaries to his authority. It 
was maintained by them, that the pretence of liberty and 
popular election was but a new artifice of this great de- 
ceiver, in order to lay asleep the deluded nation, and give 
himself leisure to rivet their chains more securely upon 
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them : that in the instrument of government he openly 
declared his intention of still retaining the same mercenary 
army, by whose assistance he had subdued the ancient 
established government, and who would with less scrujile 
obey him, in overturning, whenever he should idease to 
order them, that new system, uhich he himself had been 
pleased to model ; that being sensible of the danger and 
uncertainty of all military government, he endeavoured 
to intermix some appearance, and hut an appear.uice, of 
civil administration, and to balance the army by a seem- 
ing consent of the |ieopte. That the ahsiiid trial, uhicli 
he had made, of a parliament elected by himself, appoint- 
ed perpetually to elect their successors, plainly proved, 
that he aimed at nothing but teinpoiaiy expedienis, was 
totally avpiso to a fiee republican government, and pos- 
sessed not that mature and deliberate reflection, which 
could qualify him to act the part of a legislator : that his 
imperious chaiacter, which had betiaycd itself in so many 
incidents, could never seriously submit to legal limita- 
tions; nor would the vciy image of popular government 
he longer upheld than while coiiforniable to Ids arbitraiy 
will and pleasure : and that the best policy was to oblige 
him to take off the mask at once ; and either submit en- 
tirely to that parliament, which he had summoned, or, by 
totally rejecting its authority, leave himself no resource 
but in his seditious and enthusiastic army. 

In prosecution of these views, the parliament, having 
heard the protector’s speech, three hours long,"* and having 
chosen Lentlial for their speaker, immediately entered into 
a discussion of the pretended instrument of government, 
and of that authority which Cromuell, by the title of pro- 
tector, had assumed over the nation. Tlie greatest liberty 
was used in arraigning this new dignity ; and even the 
personal character and conduct of Cromwell escaped not 
without censure. The utmost that could be obtained by 
the officers and by the court party, for so they were called, 
was to protract the debate by arguments and long speeches, 
and prevent the decision of a question, which, they 
were sensible, would be carried against them by a great 
maionty. -The protector, surprised and enraged at this 
refiactory spiiit in the parliament, which however ho had 
•SO much reason to expect, sent for theiii to the painted 
chamber, and with an air of great authority inveighed 
against their conduct. He told them, that nothing could 
be nioie absurd than for them to dispute Ins title; since 
the same instrument of government which made them a 
paihament, had invested him with the iirotectorship; tliat 
some points in the now constitution were supposed to be 
fundamentals, and were not, on any pretence, to be altered 
or disputed ; that among these were the government of the 
nation by a single person and a parliament, llieir joint 
authority over the army and militia, the succession of new 
parliaments, and liberty of conscience; and that, with re- 
gard to these ]iarticulars, there was resented to him a nega- 
tive voice, to uhicli, in the other circumstances of govern- 
ment, he confessed himself nowise entitled. 

The protector now found the necessity of exacting a 
security winch, had he foreseen the spirit of the Hou.se, he 
would with better grace ha\e required at their first meet- 
ing." He obliged the members to sign a recognition of 


ms aiithoiity, and an engagement not to propose or con- 
sent to any alteration in the government, as it was settled 
in a single person and a parliament ; and he placed guards 
at the door of the House, who allowed none but subscribers 
to enter. Most of the members, after some hesitation, 
submitted to this condition ; hut retained the same re- 
fractory sfiirit which they had discovered in their first de- 
bates The instrument of government was taken in pieces, 
and examined, article by article, with the most scrupulous 
accuracy : very free topics wore advanced with the gene- 
ral approbation of the House; and during the whole course 
of their proceedings, they neither sent up one bill to the 
protector, nor took any notice of him. Being informed 
that conspiracies were entered into between the members 
and some malcontent officers, he hastened to the dissolu- 
A. D. ic 5 j. tion of so dangerous an assembly. By the 
ceu Jan. instrument of government, to which he had 
sworn, no pailiament could be dissolved till it had sitten 
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five months ; but Cromwell pretended, that a month con- 
tained only twenty-eight days, according to the method of 
computation practised in the paying the fleet and army. 
The full time, therefore, according to tins reckoning, being 
elapsed, the parliament was ordered to attend the protec- 
tor, who made them a tedious, confused, angry harangue, 
and dismissed them. Were we to judge of Cromwell’s 
capacity by this, and indeed by all his other compositions, 
we should be apt to entertain no very favourable idea of 
it. But in the great variety of human geniuses, there are 
.some v.hich, though they see their object clearly and dis- 
tinctly in general, yet, when they come to unfold its parts 
by discourse or writing, lose that luminous conception 
which they had before attained. All accounts agree in 
ascribing to Cromwell, a tiresome, dark, unintelligible 
elocution, even when he had no intention to disguise his 
meaning : yet no man’s actions were ever, in such a vra- 
rietv of difficult incidents, more decisive and judicious. 

The electing of a discontented parliament is a proof of 
a discontented nation : the angry and abrupt dissolution 
of that parliament is always sure to increase the general 
discontent. The members of this assembly, returning to 
their counties, propagated that spirit of mutiny which they 
had exerted in the House. Sir Harry ^ffine and the old 
republicans, who maintained the indissoluble authority of 
the long parliament, encouraged the murmurs against the 
present usurpation ; though they acted so cautiously as to 
give the protector no handle against them. Wildman and 
some others of that party carried still further their conspi- 
racies against the protector’s authority. The royalists, ob- 
serving this general ill-will towards the establishment, 
could'no longer be retained in subjection ; but fancied 
that every one who was dissatisfied like them had also 
embraced the same views and inclinations. They did not 
consider that the old parliamentary party, though many of 
them were displeased with Cromwell, who had dispos- 
sessed them of their power, were still more apprehensive 
of any success to the royal cause ; whence, besides a cer- 
tain prospect of the same consequence, they had so much 
reason to dread the severest vengeance for ibeir past trans- 
giessions. 

In concert with the king, a conspiracy was insnrrccimn of 
entered into by the royalists througliout En^- '■>" royaiisis. 
land, and a day of general rising appointed. Information 
of this design was conveyed to Cromwell. The protector’s 
administration was extremely vigilant. — Thurloe, his secre- 
tary, had spies every where. Manning, who had access to 
the king’s family, kept a regular correspondence with him. 
And it was not difficult to obtain intelligence of a con- 
federacy, so generally diffused among a party who valued 
themselves more on zeal and courage, than on secrecy and 
sobriety. Many of the royalists were thrown into prison. 
Others, on the approach of the day, were terrified with the 
danger of the undertaking, and remained at home. In one 
place alone the conspiracy broke into action, jiarch 
I’enruddoc, Groves, Jones, and other gentle- 
men of the west, entered Salishiiry with about 200 horse ; 
at the very time when the sheriff and judges were holding 
the assizes. These they made prisoners; and they pro- 
claimed the king. Contrary to their expectations, they 
received no accession of foice ; so prevalent was the terror 
of the established government. Having in vain wandered 
about for some time, they were totally discouraged ; and 
one troop of horse was able at last to siippicss them. The 
leaders of the conspiracy, being taken prisoners, were capi- 
tally punished. The rest were sold for slaves, and trans- 
ported to Barbadoes. 

The easy subduing of this insurrection, which, by the 
boldness of the undertaking, struck at first a great terror 
into the nation, was a singular felicity to the protector ; 
who could not, without danger, have brought together any 
considerable body of his mutinous army, in order to sup- 
press it. The very insurrection itself he regarded as a 
fortunate event ; since it proved the reality of those con- 
spiracies, which his enemies, on every occasion, represented 
as mere fictions, invented to colour his tyrannical severities. 
He resolved to keep no longer any terms with the royalists, 
who, though they were not perhaps the most implacable oi 
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Ills enemies, were those whom he eould oppress under the 
most plausible pretences, and who met with least counte- 
nance and protection from his adherents. He issued an 
edict, with the consent of his council, for exacting the tenth 
penny from that whole party; in order, as he pretended, to 
make them pay the expenses to which their mutinous dis- 
position continually exposed the public. Without regard 
to compositions, articles of capitulation, or acts of indem- 
nity, all the royalists, however harassed with former oppres- 
sions, were obliged anew to redeem themselves by great 
sums of money ; and many of them were reduced by these 
multiplied disasters to extreme poverty'. Whoever was 
known to be disaffected, or even lay under any suspicion, 
though no guilt could be proved against him, was exposed 
to the new exaction. 

In order to raise this imposition, which commonly passed 
by the name of decimation, the protector instituted twelve 
major-generals ; and divided the whole kingdom of Eng- 
land into so many military jurisdictions.® These men, as- 
sisted by commissioners, had power to subject whom they 
jileased to decimation, to levy all the taxes imposed by the 
protector and his council, and to imprison any person who 
should be exposed to their jealousy or suspicion; nor was 
there any appeal from them hut to the protector himself 
and his council. Under colour of these powers, which 
were sufficiently exorbitant, the major-generals exercised 
an authority still moie arbitrary, and acted as if absolute 
masters of the property and person of every subject. All 
reasonable men now concluded, that the very mask of 
hberty was thrown aside, and that the nation was for ever 
pbject to military and despotic govetnment, exercised not 
in the legal manner of European nations, but according to 
the maxims of eastern tyranny. Not only the supreme 
rnagistrate owed his authoiity to illegal force and usurpa- 
tion ; he had paicelled out the people into so many sub- 
divisions of slavery, and had delegated to his inferior 
ministers the same unhmtted authority which he himself 
had so violently assumed. 

A government totally military and despotic is almost 
sure, after some time, to fall into impotence and languor: 
but when it immediately succeeds a legal constitution, it 
may, at first, to foreign nations, appear very vigorous and 
active, and may exert with more unanimity that power, 
spirit, and riches, which had been acquired under a better 

Slate of Europe. ''‘'f SO long 

an interval, to look abroad to the general 
state of Europe, and to consider the measures which Eng- 
land at this time embraced in its negociations with the 
neighbouring princes. The moderate temper and unwar- 
like genius of the two last princes, the extreme difficulties 
under which they laboured at home, and the great security 
which they enjoyed from foreign enemies, had rendered 
them negligent of the transactions on the continent; and 
England, during their reigns, had been in a manner over- 
looked in the general system of Europe. The bold and 
restless genius of the protector led him to extend his alli- 
ances and enterprises to every part of Christendom ; and 
partly fiom the ascendant of his magnanimous spirit, partly 
from the situation of foreign kingdoms, the weight of Eng- 
land, even under its most legal and bravest princes, was 
never more sensibly felt than during this unjust and violent 
usurpation. 

A war of thirty years, the most signal and most destruc- 
tive that had appeared in modern annals, was at last 
finished in Germany ;P and by the treaty of Westphalia, 
were composed those fatal quarrels which had been excited 
by the palatine’s precipitate acceptance of the crown of 
Bohemia. The young palatine was restored to part of his 
dignities and of his dominions.'! The rights, privileges, 
and authority of the several members of the Germanic body 
were fixed and ascertained : sovereign princes and free 
states were in some degiee reduced to obedience under 
laws ; and by the valour of the heroic Gustavus, the enter- 
prises of the active Richelieu, the intrigues of the artful Ma- 
zarine, was in part effected, after an infinite expense of blood 
and treasure, what had been fondly expected and loudly 
demanded from the feeble efforts of the pacific James, 
seconded by the scanty supplies of his jealous parliaments. 

o Pari. Tlist. vol. xx. p. 433. p In 1648. 

q Tilts prince, durio" the ci\il wars, bad much neglected his uncle, and 


Sweden, which had acquired by conquest laure domi- 
nions in the north of Germany, was engaged iii enterprises 
which promised her, from her success and valour still 
more extensive acquisitions on the side both of Poland 
and of Denmark. Charles X. who had mounted the 
throne of that kingdom after the voluntary resignation of 
Christina, being stimulated by the fame of Gustavus as 
well as by his own martial disposition, carried his conquer- 
ing arms to the south of the Baltic, and gained the cele- 
brated battle of Warsaw, which had been obstinately dis- 
puted during the space of three days. The piotector at 
the time his alliance was courted by every power’ in 
Europe, anxiously courted the alliance of Sweden ; and he 
was fond of forming a confederacy with a protestant power 
of such renown, even though it threatened the whole north 
with conquest and subjection. 

The transactions of the parliament and protector with 
France had been various and complicated. The emissaries 
of Richelieu had furnished fuel to the flame of rebellion 
when it first broke out in Scotland ; but after the conflagra- 
tion had diffused itself, the Fiench court, observing the 
materials to be of themselves sufficiently combustible 
found it unnecessary any longer to animate tlie Britisli 
malcontents to an opposition of their sovereign. On the 
contrary, they offered their mediation for composing these 
intestine disorders ; and their ambassadors, from decency, 
pretended to act in concert with the court of England’ 
and to receive directions from a prince with whom their 
master was connected by so near an affinity. Meanwhile, 
Richelieu died ; and soon after him the Frencli king, 
Louis XIII. leaving his son, an infant four years old, and 
his widow, Anne of Austria, regent of the kingdom. Car- 
dinal Mazarine succeeded Richelieu in the ministry; and 
the same general plan of policy, though hy men of such 
opposite characters, was still continued in the French coun- 
cils. The establishment of royal authority, the reduction 
of the Austrian family, were pursued with ardour and suc- 
cess ; and every year brought an accession of force and 
grandeur to the Fiench monarchy. Not only battles weie 
won, towns and fortresses taken ; the genius too of the 
nation seemed gradually to improve, and to compose itself 
to the spirit of dutiful obedience and of steady enterprise. 
A Condd, a Turenne, were formed ; and the troops, ani- 
mated by their valour, and guided by their discipline, ac- 
quired every day a greater ascendant over the Spaniards. 
All of a sudden, from some intrigues of the court, and some 
discontents in the courts of judicature, intestine commotions 
were excited, and every thing relapsed into confusion. But 
these rebellions of the French, neither ennobled by the spi- 
rit of liberty, nor disgraced by the fanatical extravagances 
which distinguished the British civil wars, were conducted 
with little bloodshed, and made but a small impression on 
the minds of the people. Though seconded by the force of 
Spain, and conducted by the Prince of Conde, the malcon- 
tents, in a little time, were either expelled or subdued ; and 
the French monarchy, having lost a few of its conquests, 
returned with fresh vigour to the acquisition of new do- 
minion. 

The Queen of England, and her son Charles, during 
these commotions, passed most of their time at Pans ; and 
notwithstanding their near connexion of blood, received 
but few civilities, and still less support, from the' French 
court. Had the queen-regent been ever so much inclined 
to assist the English prince, the disorders of her own af- 
fairs would, for a long time, have rendered such intentions 
impracticable. The banished queen had a moderate pen- 
sion assigned her; but it was so ill paid, and her credit ran 
so low, that, one morning, when the Cardinal de Retz 
waited on her, she informed him that her daughter, the 
princess Henrietta, was obliged to lie a-bed, for want of a 
fire to warm her. To such a condition was reduced, in 
the midst of Paris, a Queen of England, and daughter of 
Henry IV. of France I 

The English parliament, however, having assumed the 
sovereignty of the state, resented the countenance, cold as 
it was, which the French court gave to the unfortunate mo- 
narch. On pretence of injuries, of which the English mer- 
chants complained, they issued letters of reprisal upon the 

paid coutt to the parliament. lie accepted of a pension of £8000 a year 
trom them, and took a place in their assembly of di\ines. 
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French ; and Blake went so far as to attack and seize the 
whole squadron of ships, which were carrying supplies to 
Dunkirk, then closely besieged by the Spaniards. Tliat 
town, disappointed of these supplies, fell into the hands of 
the enemy. The French ministers soon found it necessary 
to change their measures. They treated Charles with such 
affected indifference, that he thought it more decent to 
withdraw, and prevent the indignity of being desired to 
leave the kingdom. Fle went fiist to Spaw, thence lie re- 
tired to Cologne ; where he lived two years on a small 
pension, about 6000 pounds a-year, paid him by the coiiit 
of France, and on some contributions sent him by Ins 
friends in England. In the management of his family, he 
discovered a disposition to order and economy; and his 
temper, cheerful, careless, and sociable, vas more than a 
sulbcieiit compensation for that empire of which Ins ene- 
mies had bereaved him. Sir Edward Hyde, created lord 
chancellor, and the Marquis of Oiinoiid, were his chief 
friends and confidants. 

If the French miinstry had thought it jirudent to bend 
under the English parliament, they deemed it still more 
necessary to pay deference to the protector, when he as- 
sumed the reins of government. Cardinal Mazarine, by 
whom all the councils of France were directed, was artful 
and vigilant, subtle and patient, false and intriguing; de- 
sirous rather to prevail by dexterity than violence, and 
placing his honour more m the final success of his mea- 
sures, than in the splendour and magnanimity of the means 
which ho emjiloyed. Cromwell, bv his imperious charac- 
ter rather than by the advantage of his situation, acquired 
an ascendant over this man ; and every proposal made 
by the protector, however unreasonable in itself, and nrced 
with whatever insolence, met with a ready compliance from 
the politic and timid cardinal. Bourdeaiix was sent over 
to England as minister ; and all circumstances of respect 
were paid to the daring usurper, who had imbrued his 
hands in the blood of Ins sovereign, a prince so nearly re- 
lated to the royal family of France. With indefatigable 
patience did Bourdeaux conduct this negociation, which 
Cromwell seemed entirely to neglect ; and though prn-a- 
teers, with English commissions, committed daily ilepre- 
dations on the French commerce, Mazarine was content, 
m hopes of a fortunate issue, still to submit to these indig- 
nities.r 

The court of Spam, less connected with the unfoitun.ite 
roval family, and reduced to gieater distress than the 
French monarchy, had been still more forward in her .ad- 
vances to the pr6s|ierous parliament and protector. Don 
Alonzo dc Cardenas, the Spanish envoy, was the first pub- 
lic minister who recognised the authority of the new repub- 
lic ; and m return for this civility, Ascham was sent envoy 
into Siiaiii bv the pailiament. No sooner had this minister 
arrived m hladrid, than some of the banished royalists, in- 
flamed by that inveterate hatred which animated the Eng- 
ghsh factions, broke into Ins chamber, and murdered him, 
together with his secretary. Immediately they took sanc- 
tuary ill the churches ; and assisted by the general favour, 
which e\ cry where attended the royal cause, were enabled, 
most of them, to make their escape. Only one of the 
criminals suffered death ; and the jiarliament seemed to 
rest satisfied with this atonement. 

Spam, at this time, assailed every where by vigorous 
enemies from without, and labouring under many internal 
disordeis, retained nothing of her former grandeur, except 
the haughty pride of her counsels, and the haired and 
jealousy of her neighhours. Portugal had rebelled, and 
established her monarchy m the house of Braganza : Cata- 
lonia, comiilaimng of violated privileges, had revolted to 
France ; Naples was shaken with popular convulsions : 
the Low Countries wore invaded with superior forces, and 
seemed ready to change their master ; the Spanish inf.intrv, 
anciently so formidable, had been annihilated by Conde in 
the fields of Rocroy : and though the same prince, banished 
France, sustained, by his activity and valour, the falling 

r Tluir.oe, %ol. iii. p. im Cl9 In the treaty, winch was sicnctl 

after loini necociatioii. the prnlerlor’s tianie was iiiserte*! !*etore the rrenclt 
Kin'''s in that copy which rcmaiiu'd in Unyland. 'J liurtoc, \ol. \i, p, 110. 
See further, \ol, \ii. p. t7}5. 

s S» e the account ol the negociations witli France and Spam, hy 'Ihur- 
loe, \oI. I p, 759. 

I He proposetito Sweden a gencnl k.ipne and confeileracy of all the 
prolestauts. Whitlocke, p. OCO. 'Ihurlot, \ol, mi. p. 1. Jn order to judge 


fortunes of Spain, he could only hope to protract, not pre- 
vent, the ruin with which that monarchy was visibly threat- 
ened. 

Had Cromwell understood and regarded the interests of 
his country, he would have supported the declining con- 
dition of Spain against the dangerous ambition of France, 
and preserved that balance of jiower, on which the greatness 
and security of England so much depend. Had he studied 
only his own interests, he would have maintained an exact 
neutrality between those great monarchies ; nor would he 
have hazarded his ill-acquired and unsettled power, by pio- 
voking foreign enemies, who might lend assistance to do- 
mestic faction, and oveitiirn his tottering throne. But his 
magnanimity undervalued danger: his active disposition, 
and avidity of extensive glory, made him incapable of re- 
pose : and as the policy of nien is continually warped by 
their temper, no sooner was peace made with Holland, than 
he began to deliberate what new enemy he should invade 
with his victorious arms. 

The extensive empire and yet extreme WarMiih 

weakness of Spain in the W''est Indies; the t^pain. 

vigorous courage and gieat naval power of England ; weie 
circumstances which, wlien compaied, excited the ambition 
of the enterprising protector, and made him hope that he 
might, by some gainful conquest, render for ever illustri- 
ous that dominion wliich he had assumed over his coun- 
try. Should he fail of these durable acquisitions, the 
Indian treasures, which must every year cross the ocean to 
reach Spain, were, he thought, a suie prey to the English 
navy, and would support his military force, without his lay- 
ing new burtliens on the discontented people. From France 
a vigorous resistance must he expected : no plunder, no 
conquests could be hoped for : tne progress of his arms, 
even if attended with success, must there be slow and gra- 
dual : and the advantages acquired, however real, would 
be less striking to the multitude, whom it was his interest 
to allure. Tlie royal family, so closely connected with the 
French monarch, might receive great assistance from that 
neighbouring kingdom ; and an army of French protestants, 
landed in England, would be able, he dreaded, to unite 
the most opposite factions against the present usurpation.® 

Tliesc motives of policy were probably seconded by his 
bigoted prejudices ; as no human mind ever contained so 
strange a mixture of sagacity and absurdity, as that of tins 
extraordinary personage. Tlie Swedish alliance, though 
much contrary to the interests of England, he had con- 
tracted merely from his zeal for protestantism ;' and Sweden 
being closely connected with France, he could not hope 
to maintain that confederacy, in wbicli be so nnicli prided 
liimsoir, should a rupture ensue between England and this 
latter kingdom.ii The hiigonots, he expected, would meet 
with better treatment, while lie engaged in a close union 
with their sovereign." And as the Spaniards were much 
more papists than the French, were much more exposed to 
tlie old puritanical hatred,' and had even erected the 
bloody tribunal of the inquisition, wliose rigours they had 
refused to mitigate on Cromwell’s solicitation ;) be hoped 
that a holv and meritorious war with such idolaters could 
not fail of protection from licaven.'' A preacher likewise, 
inspired, as was supnosed, bv a prophetic spirit, bid him 
,g(i and piviprr: calling him a Uanc cut ant of the moun- 
taim willwnt hands, that iroidd break the pride of the Spa- 
niard, crash antichiist, and make uai/Jbr the pnrili/ af the 
gaspci aver the •ndndt U'nrtdjs 

Actuated equally by these bigoted, these ambitious, 
and these interested motives, the protector equipped two 
considerable squadrons; and while he was making those 
preparations, the neighbouring states, ignorant of bis inten- 
tions, remained in suspense, and looked with anxious ex- 
pectation on wliat side the storm sboiild discharge itself. 
One of these squadrons, consisting of thiitv capital ships, 
was sent into the Mediterranean under Blake, whose fame 
was now spread over Europe. No English fleet, except 
during the Crusades, had ever before sailed in those seas ; 

oUlic niaxim<k by \sl)icli In* confUicted hn foreign politics, see fiiither, Thur- 
loe, \ol. n . j) C95 .TH. -tn. \ol. \i\. p. 17-4. 

u ’Ihurloe, \ol. 1 . p 7f>9. Id. ibid. x I«l. ibid. 

y Id. ibnl. Don Alon/o said, tlwt (be Indian trade anti the inquisition 
were his in.tster’s tun ej cs, and the protector insisted upon the putting out 
both of them at once. 

z Carrington, p, 191. a Bates. 
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and from one extremity to the otlier, there was no naval 
force, Christian or Maliometan, able to resist them. Tlie 
Roman pontifl', whose weakness and whose pride equally 
provoked attacks, dreaded invasion from a power which 
professed the most inveterate enmity aiijamst him, and 
winch so little regulated its movements by the usual mo- 
tives of inteiest and prudence. Blake, casting anchor be- 
fore Leghorn, demanded and obtained fiom the Duke of 
Tuscany repaiation for some losses which the English 
commerce had formerly sustained from him. He ne.xt 
sailed to Algiers, and compelled the Dey to make peace, 
and to restrain his piratical subjects fiom further violences 
on the English. He presented himself before Tunis; and 
hn\ing there made the same demands, the Dey of that re- 
public bade him look to the castles of Porto Farino and 
Goletta, and do his utmost. Blake needed not to be 
roused by such a bravado : he drew his ships close up to 
the castles, and tore them in pieces with his artillery. He 
sent a numerous detachment of sailors in their long-boats 
into the harbour, and burned every ship which lay there. 
Tins bold action, which its very temerity, perhaps, lender- 
ed safe, was e.xecuted with little loss, and filled all that 
part of the world with the renown of English valour, 
lamaic.i The Other squadron was not equally suc- 

contiuerid. ccssful. It was Commanded by Pen, and 
carried on board 4000 men, under the command of 
^'^enables. About 5000 more joined them fiom Barhadoes 
and St. Chiistopher’s. Both these ofiicers were inclined 
to the king’s service;'’ and it is pretended that Cromwell 
was obliged to Iiuitv the soldiers on board, in order to pre- 
vent the execution of a conspiracy which had been formed 
among them, in favour of the exiled family.' The ill suc- 
cess of this enterprise may justly be ascribed, as much to 
the injudicious schemes ot the protector, who pl.inned it, 
as to the bad execution of the officers by wliom it was con- 
ducted. The soldiers were the refuse of the whole army : 
the forces, enlisted in the ^^■est Indies, were the most pro- 
fligate of mankind : Pen and ^’onables were of incom- 
patible tempers : the troops were not furnished witli arras 
fit for such an expedition : their provisions were defective 
both in quantity and quality : all liopes of pillage, the best 
incentive to valour among such men, were refused the 
soldiers and seamen : no directions or intelligence were 
given to conduct the officers in their enterprise; and 
at the same time they were tied down to follow the 
advice of commissioners who disconcerted them in all 
their projects.'' 

April n agreed by the admiral and general 

^ ' to attempt St. Domingo, the only place of 

strength in the island of Hispaniola. On the apjiroach of 
the English, the Spaniards, in a fright, deserted their 
houses, and fled into the woods. Contrary to the opinion 
of Venables, the soldiers were disembarked, without 
guides, ten leagues distant from the town. They wander- 
ed four days through the woods without provisions, and, 
what was still more intolerable in that sultry climate, 
without water. The Spaniards recovered spirit, and at- 
tacked them. The English, discouraged with the had 
condurt of their officers, and scarcely alive from hunger, 
thirst, and fatigue, were unable to resist. An inconsider- 
able number of the enemy put the whole army to lout, 
killed GOO of them, and chased the rest on hoard their 
vessels. 

'Eho English commanders, in order to atone as much as 
possible for this unprosperous attempt, bent their course 
to Jamaica, which was surrendered to them without a 
blow. Pen and Venables returned to England, and were 
both of them sent to the Tower by the protector, who, 
though commonly master of his fiery temper, was thrown 
into a violent passion at this disappointment. He had 
made a conquest of greater importance than he was him- 
self at that time aware of ; vet was it much inferior to the 
vast jirojects which he had formed. Ho gave orders, how- 
ever, to support It by men and money ; and that island has 
ever since remained in the hands of the English ; the chief 
acquisition which they owe to the enterprising s|)irit of 
Cromwell. 

b riHrenclon. c Vila 11. r,er« ic», p 1C4. 

<1 r.Mitliff’s Naval llis'ory. Sc^* alco C.irteVColltction, vo!. ij. n, 
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As soon as the news of this expedition, 
which was an unwarrantable violation of ^ 
treaty, arrived in Europe, the Spaniards declaied war 
against England, and seized all the ships and goods of 
English merchants, of which they could make themselves 
masters. The commerce with Spain, so piofitable to the 
English, was cut off ; and near 1500 vessels, it is comput- 
ed,*’ fell in a few years into the hands of the enemy. Blake 
to whom Montague was now joined in command, after 
receiving new orders, jirepared himself for hostilities 
against the Spaniards. 

Several sea officers, having entertained scruples of con- 
science with regard to the justice of the Spanish war, threw 
up their commissions and retired.f No commands, they 
thought, of their superiors, could justify a war, which was 
contrary to the principles of natuial equity, and which the 
civil magistiate had no right to order Individuals, they 
maintained, in resigning to the public their natural liberty, 
could bestow on it only what they themselves were pos- 
sessed of, a right of performing lawful actions, and could 
invest it with no authority of commanding what is contrary 
to the decrees of Heaven. Such maxims, though they 
seem reasonable, are perhaps too perfect for human nature’, 
and must be regarded as one eflect, though of the most 
innocent and even honourable kind, of that spirit, partlv 
fanatical, partly republican, which predominated in 
England. 

Blake lav some time off Cadiz, in expecta- 
tion of inteicepting the Elate fleet, but was 
at last obliged, for want of water, to make sail towards 
Portugal. C.iplain Stavner, whom he had loft on the coast 
with a squadron nl seven vessels, 'came in sight of the gal- 
leons, and immediately set sail to pursue them. The 
Spanish admiral ran In’s ship ashore: tw'O others followed 
his example : the English took two ships ^ 
valued at near two millions of pieces of 
eight. Two galleons were set on fire; and the Marquis 
of Badajoz, viceroj of Peru, with Ins wife, and Ins daughter 
betrothed to the voung Duke of Medina Cell, were de- 
stroyed in them. 'I'lie marquis Inmsell might have escaped ; 
but seeing these unfortunate women, astonished with 
danger, fall in a swoon, and perish in the flames, he rather 
chose to die with them, than drag out a life imbittered 
with the remembmnte of such dismal scenes.? When the 
treasures gamed by tins enterprise arrived at Portsmouth, 
the protector, from a spirit of ostentation, ordered them to 
he transported by land to London. 

The next action against the Spaniards was more honour- 
able, though less profitable to the nation. Blake, having 
heard that a Spanish fleet of sixteen ships, much richer 
than the former, had taken shelter in the Canaries, imme- 
diately made sail towards them. He found them in the 
bay of Santa Cruz, disposed in a formidable posture. The 
b.ay was secured with a strong castle, well provided with 
cannon, besides seven forts in several parts of it, all united 
by a lino of communication, manned with musqueteers. 
Don Diego Diagues, the Spanish admiral, ordered all Ins 
smaller vessels to moor close to the shore, and posted the 
larger galleons further off, at anchor, with their broadsides 
to the sen. 

Blake was rather animated than daunted with this ap- 
pe.arance. The wind seconded his courage, and blowing 
full into the bay, in a moment brought him among the 
thickest of his enemies. After a resistance of four hours, 
the Spaniards yielded to English valour, and abandoned 
their ships, which were set on fire, and consumed with all 
their treasure. The greatest danger still lemaincd to the 
English. They lay under the fire of the castles and all the 
forts, which must in a little time have torn them in pieces. 
But the wind suddenly shifting, carried them out of the 
hay; where they left the Spaniards in astonishment at the 
liajipy temeiity of their audacious victors. 

This was the last and greatest action of the and ileatti nr 
gallant Blake. He was consumed with a ''‘'"’"'’’i 
dropsy and scurvy, and hastened home, that he might 
yield up his breath in his native country, which he had so 
much adorned by his valour. As he came within sight of 

o 'Iluirlop.vol. r . p 135. World’s Mistake in ()li\ei Cromwell, in the 
Ilarl. I . 
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land, he expired.'* Never man, so zealous for a faction, 
\vns_so much respected and esteemed even by the oiiimsite 
factions, llc^vas byprinci^dc mi inflexible republican; 
and the laic usurpations, amidst all the trust ana caicssos 
which he rcccivcn from themlini: powers, were thonp;htt(i 
be veiy little grateful to him. It n tlill mir duly, he said 
to the seamen, to Jiglit for our emmirj/, into whiil hundi 
the povrrmunit wtf’ht/all. Disinterested, generous, 
libcml ; ambitious onlv of true glory, dreadful oiih' to his 
avmvcd enemies ; he forms one of the most porlf ot elra- 
mcicrs of tlio nge, and tlic least .Maineil witii tliosc errors 
and vioienres which were llien so prcilnmiiuml. ,Tiic pro- 
tector onlered him n pompous funeral at the public cliarge: 
but the tears of his rountryiiicn svere the most honourable 
panegyric on his memoiy.' 

'Hie conduct of tlio protector in foreign nflhirs, though 
imprudent ami impolitic, was full of vigour and enlcr|irisc, 
anil drew a consliieraiioii to his country, whidi. since tlie 
reign of Elirnbeth, it Seemeti to have totally lost. Tlio 
great mind of this successful usurper was intniit on spread- 
ing tlic leiiown of the English nminii : and while he struck 
mankind with nsinnishnieni nt bis oxtmordinary fortune, 
he seemed to cmioiilc, instrad_ or_ dcba.sing, that jieoplc 
whom he Imd rctlucnl to siilijccliuii. It wa.s his Iioast, 
that be would render the name of an Englishman ns miidi 
feared and revered as ever was that of a Homan ; and as 
Ills countrymen found some reality in these pretensions, 
their national vanity, being gratirtcd,nindc them bear with 
more patience nil' the indignities and calamities under 
which they Inltoiircil. 

iwoitiiiinii. *** neknowlcdgtsl, tliai the 

itiitniiMier protector, 'ill his civil and domestic nil- 
cn-itHrii. minislraiton, displaynl as great regard both 
to jiiotice and clctnency, ns his usurpisl mithoriu, denvrd 
from no Intv, and foumhsi only on the sword, could pos- 
sibly permit. AH the chief oflices m the courts of juifica- 
tun* will* ftlUsl witii niPit of integrity: amidst the vim- 
Icncc of f.iclion, tlic dtsms>s of the judges wi'to upright nml 
imnartiai : and to every man hut to liiniseif, and to him- 
self except will re neecHshv nspiiretl the controrv, the law 
was die great rule of rondiirt and Iicliavionr. V aitc and 
Liiliuni, whose credit with the republicans nml levellers 
he dn.v'uicd, wen* iiidis**! for sometime confined to prison: 
Cony, who rcrmosl to jciy ni(T.il taxes, was ohliged by 
mennret to deiort from tils ohttmary : high courts of jns- 
lice wen* envied to try diose who lind eiigagisl m con- 
spiracies nmliiisiimviinns against the ptohciora nuthoriiy, 
and whom he rntild not s.arely commit to die veniict of 
iiiries. Hut ttii«* im-gnlnriiies wave dis-nusl inevitable 
contrf|urnees of ids illcr-d niitlmritv. And tliongh oAeii 
urgtsl by bisflfl)«rs,ns is iirviiiidtd,' to attempt a general 
massacri* of die nnalists, he alna)s with horror njected 
Mich sanguinary eihtiisels. 

In die army was laid die sole Insis of die proiector’a 
(Hiwcr ; and fit managing it lonaisted die chief art and 
delicnev of his govtniment. TIic notdicrs wen* held in 
iv.iet ifiscipline; n |K>1icy wiiicb Iwdi nccuslnnird them to 
obedienee, nml made diem less hateful mid burdensome to 
the people. Heaugmenii-d their pay ; dioiigh the public 
m<e.ssitirs FOineiiiiies obliged him 'to niii m arrears to 
diem. Tlifir intm*si», they sven* ecnsible, were elosfly 
cotiiiecied svitli those of their general and protector. Anil 
he entirely coimnnndeil their niTcctiatiate rcganl, by bis 
nbilttic5 niid success in nlmost cverj' cnier|irise svliicli be 
bad hitherto undertaken. Hut nil military government is 
preearious ; iniicb more wben* it stands m op|Kisiiion to 
cis'il establisbmcms ; mid still mote where it cncoiuitcra 
religious pnjudiccs. Hy the wild f.innticism wbicit he bad 
nourisited in thesohlietii, lie Imd snlucetl diem into mea- 
sures, for svbicb, if oimily proposed to diem, tliey svoiiid 
liavc ciitertaiiie>l die utmost nversion. Hut this same spirit 
tendered them more diflicult to lie covemedj niid made 
llieir caprices terrible even to that band » liicii dircctisl their 
movements. So often taiigiil, tliat the ollicc of king was 
an usiiqiation U|ion Christ, they were apt to .Mis[icei n 
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protector not to be altoMther compatible with that divine 
.audiority. I larrison, though raised to the highest dignity, 
nnd possessed of Cromwell’s confidence, became his most 
invclcralc encmv ns soon as die authority of a single per- 
son was established, against whicli drat usurper liad always 
made such violent protestations. Overton, Rich, Okey, 
oflicers of rank in the nnny. w*ere actuated witii like prin- 
ciples, nnd Cromwell wns oiiliged to deprive them of their 
commissions. Hicir influence, wliicli was before thought 
tiiibouiideil among the troops, seemed from that moment 
to lie lotnlly onniliilnlcd. 

The more oflcctunlly to curb die enthusiastic and sedi- 
tions spirit of the troops, Cromtveil cslablished a kind of 
militin in the sevcml counties. Companies of infantry and 
eax-airy were enlisted under proper oflicers, regular pay 
distributed mnoiig tiicm, nnd n resource by that means 
provided bodi against tlie insurrections of tiio royalists, nnd 
tnntiiiy of die army. 

Religion can never lie deemed a point of stnnll conse- 
tpicncc in civil government : but during this period, it may 
lie retpirdcd ns the great spring of men’s actions and deter- 
minations. Tiiough tmnsportod, himself, with die most 
frantic whimsies, Cromwell linu adopted n scheme for 
rcgiilniing this principle in ollicrs, which wns sagadous 
ami political. Hcing resolved to maintain a nadonal 
cliureli, yet dctcniiin«l neither to admit qiiscopacy nor 
preshvtciy, he cslnblishcd a number of commissioners, 
under the name officers, (rarlly laymen, (laitlv ecclesiastics, 
some prcsbyteriaiis .sonic independents. 'IIksc presented 
to nil livings, wiiich wem fonncrlv in die gift of the crown ; 
they examined and ndmilird such persons ns received holy 
onieis; and they inspccterl the lives, doctrine, nnd beha- 
viour of the clergy. Instead of supporting that union 
iictwecii learning nml tlicology, wliidi hns long been 
mtempteil in Buroiie, these try era embraceil the latter |irin- 
ri|ilein iis full minty, and made it the s-iic olijcct of their 
evaminatioii. Tlie Riiididalcs were no more pcrnlexwl 
with questions concerning their progress in Greek and 
Homan erudition; conccniiiig their talent for profane arts 
nnd .sciences : the chief object of scrutiny regarded tlicir 
advances in grace, and fixing tlic critical moment of their 
roniersimi. 

Willi tlie pretended saints of oil denominations Crom- 
sxell was fiimilrarnnd easy, laiyiiig aside tlio sbite of pro- 
tectur, whicli, on other occasions, he wvli knew liow to 
niaiiitain, he iiisimiatcd to them, tliat nothing but neces- 
sity could ever oblige him to invest himself with it. lie 
talked spiritually to them ; he sighed, be wept, be canted, 
he prayed, lie even entered with them into an emula- 
tion til gliDxtiy gifts ; nnd tiirsc men, instead of grieving to 
bcouid(it.e in tlieirown swiy, were proud that his high- 
ni-ss, hy his princely example, liad dignified those practices 
in which they ihcmmvcs were daily occupied.^ 

If Cromw'cll might be said to aclhcre to any particular 
form of religion, thev were the independents who could 
cliicily boast of bis Ihvour; nnd tt may be nflinned, tliat 
siirb pnsiors of that sect, ns were not passionately addict- 
ed to civil liberty, were nil of them devoted to him. 

Tlic iitvsbylrrian clergy also, saved from the ravages of 
the nimliapiists and niillenarians, and enjoying their estn- 
blisliimvits nnd tithes, wiw not nrcrac to liis government ; 
though he Mill enu-rtained n great jealousy of that ambi- 
tious nml resiIc'S .spirit bv whicli they sven* actuated. lie 
gnuiied nil mibouiitled liU-rty of wnscicncc to all lint 
catholics nnd prelatists ; nnd by that means he botli nt- 
laeliid tlic wild MVtaries to bis ;icnon, and cmploxrd 
tbcni in curbing the domineering spirit of the prrsby- 
tcriniis. “ I am the only man," he wns often benni iu 
say^ wiio Iras known hoxr to suixluc that insolent sect, 
winch can siilTer none but ilsdf." 

Tlic nroirstant zeal which possessed the presbMcrian.s 
and independents, was highly* gratified bv the naughty 
iiiamier in which the protector so siiccessfidly snpportotl 
the perscciiicd protcstnnts throughout nil Enrope. Even 
the Duke of Savoy, so remote a ]Kiwcr, nnd so little ex- 
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posed to the naval force of England, was obliged, by the 
authority of France, to comply with his mediation, and to 
tolerate the jirotestants of tne valleys, against whom that 
punce had commenced a furious persecution. France 
Itself was constrained to bear not only with the religion, 
but even, in some instances, with the seditious insolence, 
of the hugonots ; and when the French court aj^lied for 
a reciprocal toleration of the catholic religion in England, 
the protector, who arrogated in every thing the superiority, 
would hearken to no such proposal. He had entertained 
a jnoject of instituting' a college, in imitation of that at 
Rome, for the propagation of the faith ; and his apostles, 
in zeal, though not in unanimity, had certainly been a 
full match for tlie catholics. 

Cromwell retained the cliurch of England in constraint; 
thought he permitted its clergy a little more liberty than 
the republican parliament had formerly allowed, lie was 
pleased that the superior lenity of his administration 
should in every thing be remarked. He bridled the royal- 
ists, both by the army which he retained, and by those 
secret spies which he found means to intermix in all their 
counsels, filanning being detected and punished with 
death, he corrupted Sir Richard Willis, who was much 
trusted by Chancellor Hyde and all the rovalists; and by 
means of this man he was let into every design and con- 
spiracy of the party. He could disconcert any protect, by 
confining the persons who were to be the actors in it ; and 
as he lestored them aftenvards to liberty, his seventy 
passed only for the result of general jealousy and suspi- 
cion. The secret source of his intelligence remained still 
unknown and unsuspected. 

Conspiracies for an assassination he was chiefly afmid 
of; these being designs which no prudence or Mgilance 
could evade. Colonel Titus, under the name of Allen, 
had written a spirited discourse, exhorting every one to 
embrace this method of vengeance; and Cromwell know 
that the inflamed minds of the royal party were sufliciciitlv 
disposed to put the doctrine in practice against him. He 
openly told them, that assassinations were base and odious, 
and he never would commence hostilities by so shamefiil 
an expedient; but if the first attempt or provocation came 
from them, he would retaliate to the uttermo.st. He had 
instruments, he said, whom he could employ; and he 
never would desist till he had totally exterm'inated the 
royal family. Tins menace, more than all his guarcls, 
contributed to the security of his person.i 
There was no point about which the protector was more 
solicitous than to procure intelligence. Tins article alone, 
it is said, cost him sixty thousand pounds a year. Post- 
masters, both at home and abroad, were In Ins pav : 
carriers were searched or bribed : secretaries and clerks 
were corrupted : the greatest zealots in all parties were 
often those who conveyed private information to him: and 
nothing could escape his vigilant inquiry. Such at lea'll 
is the represenUation made by historian's of Cromwell’s 
administration : but it must be confessed, that if we may 
judge by those volumes of Thurloe's jiapers, winch have 
been lately published, this affair, like many others, has 
been greatly magnified. Wc scarcely find, by that collec- 
tion, that any secret counsels of foreign states, except 
those of Holland, which are not expected to be concealed, 
were known to the protector. 

The general behaviour and deportment of this man, 
who had been raised from a very private station, who had 
passed most of his youth in tlie country, and who was 
still constrained so much to frequent bad company, was 
such as might befit the greatest monarch. He maintained 
a dignity without either affectation or ostentation; and 
supported with all strangers that high idea with which 
his great exploits and prodigious fortune had impressed 
tliem. Among his ancient friends he could relax himself; 
and by trifling and amusement, jesting and making verses, 
he feared not exposing himself to their most familiar ap- 
proaches.m Witli others, he sometimes pushed matters to 

I Afwtji tins tune an accident lud almost robhed llfc protector of lii% life, 
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the length of rustic biiffooncrv ; and he would amuse 
himself by putting burning coals into the boots and hose 
of the officers who attended him." Before the kim^’s trial 
a meeting was agreed on between the chiefs of the lepub- 
hcan party and the general officers, in order to concert the 
model of that free government which they were to substi- 
tute in the room of the monarchical cons'titiition, now to- 
tally subverted. After debates on this subject, the most 
important that could fall under the discussion of human 
creatures, Ludlow tolls us, that Cromwell, by way of 
frolic, tluew a cushion at his head ; and when Ludlow 
took up another cushion in order to leturn the compli- 
nient, the general ran down stairs, and had almost fallen 
in the hurry. When the high court of justice was signing 
the warrant for the execution of the king, a matter, if pos- 
sible, still more serious, Cromwell, taking the pen in his 
hand, before he subscribed his name, hedaubeef witli ink 
the face of Martin, who sat next him. And the pen being 
delivered to Martin, he piactised the same frolic upon 
Cromwell." He fiequently gave feasts to his infeiior 
officers; and when the meat was set upon the table, a 
signal was given ; the soldiers rushed in upon them ; and 
with much noise, tumult, and confusion, r.an away with 
all tlie dishes, and disappointed the guests of their ex- 
jiected meal.P 

That vein of frolic and pleasantry whicli made a part, 
however inconsistent, of Cromwell's character, was apt 
sometimes to betray him into other inconsistencies, and to 
discover itself oven where religion might seem to be a 
little concerned. It is a tradition, that, one day, sitting at 
table, the protector had a boule of wine brongh’t him, of a 
kind whicli he valued so highly, that he must needs open 
the bottle himself: hut in attempting it, the cork-screw 
dropt from his hand. Immediately his courtiers and 
gener.ils flung themselves on the floor to lecover it. Crom- 
well burst out a-latighmg. Shmild urn/ foul, said he, pot 
in /ns hctid ot the dour, he wnold Jiinci/, /'lom ynor pustou, 
that you tvcic secktog the Lord ; and you are onh/ srcictng 
a cor/t-screw. 

Amidst all the unguarded play and bufiToonery of tins 
singular personage, he took the opportunity of lemarknig 
the characters, designs, and weaknesses of men ; and he 
would sometimes push them, by an indulgence in wine, 
to open to him the most secret recesses of their bosom. 
Great regularity however, and even austerity of manners, 
were always maintained in his court ; and he was carefitl 
never by any liberties to give offence to the most rigid of 
the godly. Some state was upheld ; but with little ex- 
pense, and without any splendour. The nobihtv, though 
courted by him, kept at a distance, and disdained to inter- 
mix with those mean persons who were the instruments 
of his govcinment. Without departing from economy, 
he was generous to those who served him ; and he knew 
how to find out and engage in his interests every man 
possessed of those talents which any particular emplov- 
ment demanded. His generals, his admirals, his judges, 
his ambassadors, were persons who contributed, all of 
them ill their several spheres, to the security of the pro- 
tector, and to the houotir and interest of the nation. 

Under pretence of uniting Scotland and Ireland in one 
commonwealth with England, Cromwell had reduced 
those kingdoms to a total subjection ; and he treated 
them entirely as conquered piovinccs. The civil adminis- 
tration of Scotland was placed in a council, consisting 
mostly of English, of which ].x)rd Broghil was president. 
Justice was administered by seven judges, four of whom 
were English. In order to curb the tyrannical nobility, 
he both abolished all vassalage, a and revived the office of 
justice of peace, which King James had introduced, but 
was not able to support." A long line of forts and gai- 
risons was maintained throughout the kingdom. An army 
of 10,000 men" kept every thing in peace and obedience ; 
and neither the banditti of the "mountains, nor the bigots 
of the J.,ow Countries, could indulge their inclination to 
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turbulence and disorder. He courted the presln termn 
clerfty ; tIiout;h be nounsbed tbut intestine enmiti which 
jirevailed between the resolutioners and protesterc ; and 
he found that \ery little policy was re(|uisilc to foinciit 
quarrels amonf; theologians. He permitted no chinch 
assemblies ; being sensible that from thence had pro- 
ceeded many ol the past disorders. And, in the main, 
the Scots were obliged to acknowledge, that ncrei befoic, 
while they enjoyed their irregular factious hbeily, had 
they attained so much ha|ipiness as at |)resont when re- 
duced to siibiection under a foreign n.itioii. 

The jirotPctoi’s administration of Ireland was more 
severe and riolent. The government of that island was 
first intrusted to Fleetwood, a iiotoiioiis fanatic, who had 
mail icd Treton’s widow ; then to Henry Cromwell, second 
son of the protector, a toiiiig man ol an amiable, mild 
disposition, and not destitute of vigour and capacity. 
Above five millions of acres, fmfeited either by the popish 
rebels or by the adherents of the king, were divided partly 
among the adventurers, who had advanced money to the par- 
liament, partly among the English soldiers, who had an ears 
due to them.' Examples of a more sudden and violent 
change of property are scarcely to be found in any history. 
An order was even issued to confine all the native Irish to 
the province of Connaught, where they would be shut up by 
rivers, lakes, and mountains; and could not, it was hoped, 
be any longer dangerous to the English government : but 
this barbaious and absuid policy, which, from an impa- 
tience of attaining immediate security, must have depo- 
pulated all the other piovinces, and rendered the English 
estates of no value, was soon abandoned as impracticable. 

New pallid- Cromwell began to hope that, by his ad- 
miiit. ministration, attended with so much lustre 
and success abroad, so much order and tranquillity at 
home, he had now acquired such authoritv as would en- 
able him to meet the representatives of the nation, and 
would assure him of their dutiful compliance with his 
government. He summoned a paihament; but, not trust- 
ing altogetlier to the good-will of the iieople, he used 
every art, which his new model of lepreseiitation allowed 
him to employ, in order to influence the elections, and 
fill tlie House with liis own creatures Ireland, being 
entirely in the hands of the army, chose few but such 
officers as were most acceptable to him. Scotland showed 
a like compliance; and as the nobility and gentry of that 
kingdom regarded their attendance on English parlia- 
ments as an ignominious badge of slavery, it was, on that 
account, more easy for the officers to prevail in the elec- 
tions. Notwithstanding all these precautions, the pro- 
tector still found that the maiority would not be favour- 
able to him. He set guards, therefore, on 
' the door, who permitted none to enter but 

such as produced a warrant from his council ; and the 
council rejected about a hundred, who either refused a 
recognition of the_ protector’s government, or were on 
other accounts obnoxious to him. These protested against 
so egregious a violence, subversive of all liberty ; but 
every application for redress was neglected both by the 
council and the parliament. 

The majority of the parliament, by means of these arts 
and violences, was now at last either friendly to the pro- 
tector, or resolved by their compliance to adjust, if possi- 
ble, this military government to their laws and liberties. 
They voted a i enunciation of all title in Charles Stuart, 
or any of his family; and this was the first act, dignified 
with the appearance of national consent, which had ever 
had that tendency. Colonel Jephson, in order to sound 
the inclinations of the House, ventured to move, that the 
parliament should bestow the crown on Cromwell ; and 
no suiprise or reluctance uas discovered on the occasion. 
When Cromwell afterwards asked Jephson wdiat induced 
him to make such a motion ; “ As long,” said Jephson, 
“ as I have the honour to sit in parliament, I must follow 
the dictates of my own conscience, whatever offence I 
may be so unfortunate as to give you.” “ Get thee gone,” 
said Cromwell, giving him a gentle blow on the shouldei, 
“get thee gone, for a mad fellow as thou ait.” 

In Older to pave the way to this advancement, for which 
he so aidently longed, Cromwell resolved to sacrifice his 
major-generals, whom he knew to be extremely odious to 


the nation. That measuie was also become iipcessary for 
his own securitv. All government, jiurely military, ffuc- 
tuates perpetually, between a despotic monarchy and a 
despotic aristocracy, according as the authority of the 
chief commander prevails, or that of the officers next him 
in rank and dignity. The major-generals, being possessed 
of so much distinct jurisdiction, began to establish a 
sepaiatc title to |iower, and had tendered themselves 
formidable to the protector himself; and for this incon- 
venience, though he bad not foreseen it, he well knc"’> 
before it was too late, to proiide a proper remedy. Clay- 
pole, his son-in-law, who possessed his confidence, aban- 
doned them to the pleasure of the House; and though 
the name was still retained, it nas agreed to abridge, or 
rather entirely annihilate, the power of the major-generals. 

At length,’ a motion in form was nmde by Alderman 
Pack, one of the city members, for investing the pro- 
tector with the dignity of king. This motion, at first, ex- 
cited great disorder, and divided the whole House into 
parties. The chief opposition came from the usual ud- 
lierents of the protector, the major-generals, and such 
officers as depended on them. Lambert, a man of deep 
intrigue, and of gieat interest in the army, had long enter- 
tained the ambition of succeeding Cromwell in the pro- 
tectorship ; and he foresaw, that if the monarchy were 
restored, hereditary right would also be established, and 
the crown be transmitted to the posterity ol the prince 
first elected. lie pleaded, therefore, conscience ; and 
rousing all those civil and religious jealousies against 
kingly government, which had been so industriously en- 
couraged among the soldiers, and which served them as a 
pretence for so many violences, he raised a numerous and 
still more formidable party, against the motion. 

On the other hand, the motion was supported by every 
one who was moie particularly devoted to the protector, 
and who hoped, by so acceptable a measure, to pay eouit 
to the prevailing authority. Many persons also, attached 
to tlieir country, despaiie'd of ever being able to subveit 
the present illegal establishment; and were desirous, by 
fixing It on aticient foundations, to induce the jirotector, 
from views of his own safety, to pay a regard to the 
ancient laws and liberties of the kingdom. Even the 
loyalists imprudently joined in the measure ; and hoped 
that, when the question regarded only persons, not forms 
of government, no one would any longer balance between 
the ancient roval family and an ignoble usurper, who, by 
blood, treason’, and perfidy, had made his way to the throne. 
The bill was voted by a considerable majority; " 

and acommittee was appointed to reason with cionn littered 
the protector, and to overcome those scruples “> Cioimieii. 
which he pretended against aecepting so liberal an offer. 

The conference lasted for several days, ^ , 

The committee urged, that all the statutes 
and customs of England were founded on the supposition 
of regal authority, and could not, xvithout extreme vio- 
lence, be adjusted to any other form of government: that 
a protector, except during the minority of a king, was a 
name utterly unknown to the laws ; and no man was ac- 
quainted with the extent or limits of his authority : that 
if It were attempted to define every part of his jurisdic- 
tion, many years, if not ages, would be required for the 
execution of so complicated a work ; if the whole power 
of the king xvere at once transferred to him, the question 
xvas plainly about a name, and the preference was indis- 
putably due to the ancient title : that the English consti- 
tution was moreanxious concerning the form of government 
than concerning the birth-right of the first magistrate, and 
had provided, by an express law of Flenry ^'II., for the 
security of those who act in defence of the king in being, 
by whatever means he might have acqiiiied possession ; 
that it was extremely the interest of all his highness’s 
friends, to seek the shelter of this statute ; and even the 
people in general were desirous of such a settlement, and 
in all juries were with great difficulty induced to give their 
verdict in favour of a protector; that the great source of 
all the late commotions had been the jealousy of libert) ; 
and that a republic, together with a protector, had been 
established, in order to provide further securities for the 
freedom of the constitution; but that by experience the 
remedy had been found insufficient, even dangerous and 
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pernicious ; since every undeterminale power, such as that 
of a protector, must be arbitrary; and the moie aibi- 
trary, as it was contiary to the genius and inclination of 
the people. 

Tile difficulty consisted not in persuading Cromwell. 
He was sufficiently convinced of the solidity of these 
leasons; and his inclination, as well as judgment, was 
entirely on the side of the comm.ittee. But how to bring 
over the soldiers to the same way of thinking was the 
question. The office of king had been painted to them in 
such horrible colours, that there were no hopes of recon- 
ciling them suddenly to it, even though bestowed upon 
their general, to whom they were so much devoted. A 
contradiction, open and direct, to all past professions, 
would make them pass, in the eyes of the whole natio'i, 
for the most shameless hypocrites, enlisted, by no other 
than mercenary motives, in the cause of the most |ierfidi- 
ous traitor. Principles, such as they were, had been en- 
couraged in them by every consideration, human and 
divine'; and though it was easy, where interest concurred,' 
to deceive them by the thinnest disguises, it might be 
found dangerous at once to pull off the mask, and to show 
them, in a full light, the whole crime and deformity of 
their conduct. Suspended between these fears and' his 
own most ardent desires, Cromwell protracted the time, 
and seemed still to oppose the leasonings of the com- 
mittee ; in .hopes that by artifice he might be able to 
icconcile the refiactory minds of the soldiers to his new 
dignity. 

While the protector argued so much in contradiction, 
both to his judgment and inclination, it is no wonder that 
his elocution, always confused, embarrassed, and unin- 
telligible, should be involved in tenfold darkness, and 
discover no glimmering of common sense or reason. An 
exact account of this conference remains, and may be 
regarded as a great curiosity. The members of the com- 
mittee, in their reasonings, discover judgment, knowledge, 
elocution : Lord Brogliil, in particular, e.xerts himself on 
this memorable occasion. But what a contrast, when we 
pass to the protector’s replies ! After so singular a manner 
does nature distribute her talents, that in a nation abound- 
ing with sense and learning, a man who, by superior 
personal merit alone, had made his wav to supreme dignitv, 
and had even obliged the parliament to make him a tender 
of the crown, was yet incapable of expressing himself on 
this occasion, hut in a maimer which a peasant of the most 
ordinary capacity would justly be ashamed of.‘ 

'The opposition which Cromwell dreaded, was not that 
which came from Lambert and his adherents, whom he 
now regarded as capital enemies, and whom he was re- 
solved, on the first occasion, to deprive of all power and 
authority: it was that which he met with in his own 
family, and from men, who, by interest as well as incli- 
nation, were the most devoted to him. Fleetwood had 
married his daughter: Desborow, his sister: yet these 
men, actuated by principle alone, could by no persuasion, 
artifice, or entreaty, be induced to consent, that their friend 
and patron should be invested with regal dignity. They 
told him that, if he aecepted of the crown, they would 
instantly throw up their commissions, and never afterwards 
should have it in their [lower to serve him." Colonel 
Pride procured a petition against the office of king, signed 
by a majority of tne officers who were in London and the 
neighbourhood. Several persons, it is said, had entered 
into an engagement to murder the protector within a few 
hours after he should have accepted the offer of the 
parliament. Some sudden mutiny in the army was justly 
dreaded. And upon the whole, Cromwell, after the agony 

f V,’c sliall pnulucp any passace at random : for his jlisroiirst Is all of a 
pifce. “ I (oijles«, for It lielioN^s me to deal plainly with >oii, I niust 
cniitess, I would sa) , I hope, I iiia^ he underst«»ott m this, tor indeed I 
must he ttmler wtuit I sa> tt> sncIi an audience as this I say I would be 
understood, tliat in tins arimment I do not make parallel hetwijit men of a 
rlifTerent min«i anti a pdrhanient. w hicli shall have their ilesires. I know 
there IS no comitanson, nor can it l»e urffccl upon me, (hat my words have 
the least colour tliat way, hecaiist the parliament stems to j:i\e liberty to 
mo tf) say an> tlmiL' to ^ tm ; as that, th.it is a lender of iny humble reasons 
funi jiidifintnt and opinion to tliom , and if 1 think lliey are siitli, and will 
he such to them, anti are faithful servants, ami will be so to the supreme 
dll t lion t\ , and the lepislaln e, wheresoever it is • it, I say, I should not tell 
>ou , knowinp thtir minds to be so, 1 sliould not be faithful, it I should 
not tell >ou so. to the end .vou tna> rejioit it to the parliament: I shall say 
sonielliiii't for m>se)f, for my own mind, 1 <lo proftss it, I am not a man 
srruptilous about words or names of such fhincs 1 have not: but as I have 
(he word of Uod, and 1 hope I shall ever have it, lor the iiile of my’ con 


and perplexity of long doubt, was at last 
obliged to refuse that crown, which the repre- 
sentatives of the nation, in the most solemn mnnnpr, bad 
tendeied to him. Most historians are inclined to blame 
Ins choice; but be must be allowed the best judge of his 
own situation. And m such com|)licated -subjects, the 
alteration of a very minute cncumstance, unknown to the 
spectator, will often be sufficient to cast the balance, and 
render a determination, which, in itself, may be unebgible, 
very [irudent, or even absolutely necessary to the actor. 

A dream or prophecy. Lord Clarendon mentions, whicli 
be affirms, (and he must have known the truth,) was uni- 
versally talked of, almost from the beginning of the civil 
wars, and long before Cromwell was so considerable a 
person as to bestow upon it any degree of probability. In 
this [iropbecy it uas foretold that Cromuell should be the 
greatest m.in in England, and would nearly, but never 
would fullv, mount the throne. Such a [irepossession 
probably arose from the heated imagination, either of him- 
self or of his followers ; and as it might be one cause of 
the great progress winch he had already made, it is not an 
unlikely leason which may be assigned for his refusing, at 
this time, any further elevation. 

The parliament, when the regal dignity was rejected by 
Cromwell, found themselves obliged to retain the name 
of a commonuealth and protector; and as the government 
was hitherto a manifest usurpation, it was thought proper 
to sanctify it by a seeming choice of the people and their 
representatives. Instead of the instrument of government, 
which was the work of the general officers alone, an hum- 
life petition and advice was framed, and offer- numhle peiition 
ed to the [iroteclor, bv the parliament. This aUmcc. 
was represented ns the gieat basis of the republican esta- 
blishment, legulnting and limiting the poweis of each 
member of the constitution, and securing the liberty of 
the [leonle to the most remote posterity. By this deed, 
the authority of [irotector was, in some paiticulars, en- 
larged : in others, it was considerably diminished. He 
had the [lower of nominating his successor; he had a 
perpetual revenue assigned him, a million a jear for the 
pay of the fleet and army, three hundred thousand pounds 
for the support of civil government; and he had authority 
to name another House, who should enjoy their seats durin'g 
life, and exercise some functions of the former House of 
Peers. But he abandoned the power assumed in the 
intervals of parliament, of framing laws with the consent 
of his council ; and he agreed that no members of either 
House should be excluded hut by the consent of that 
House of winch they were members. The other articles 
were, in the main, the same as in the instrument of govern- 
ment. The instrument of government Cromwell had 
formerly extolled, as the most perfect work of liuman in- 
vention : be now represented it as a rotten plank, upon 
which no man could trust himself without sinking. Even 
the humble petition and advice, which he extolled in its 
turn, appeared so lame and imperfect, that it was found 
requisite, this very session, to mend it by a supplement; 
and after all, it may he regarded as a crude and undigested 
model of government. It was, however, accepted for the 
voluntary deed of the whole people in the three united 
nations; and Cromwell, as if his power had just com- 
menced fiom this po|)ular consent, was anew iiiaugurated 
in VVestminster-hall, after the most solen.n and most 
pompons manner. 

The parliament having adjourned itself, „ . , 
the protector deprived Lambert of all his ’’ 
commissions ; but still allowed him a considerable pen- 
sion of 2000 pounds a-year, as a bribe for Ins future 

*iiience, for my intimations ; so truly men that have hppn led in dark paths, 
throuch tlic providence and ihspen^sation or(7nii , Tvh\, siuely, it is not to 
l»p ohjecteri to a man; for uliocan lo\e to^\alk in the <lark ' l^ut Provi- 
denre »toes so tlispose. Anri tliouirli a man may impute liis ou ii tolly and 
idindness to Pio\ idence sinfully, j et it must lie at ni> peril . the ca^e may 
be that it is the providence of fJorl that doth lead mcMi in dai kne^s ; I must 
need say, that I have had a preat deal of extienence of providence, anrl 
(liouchlt is no rule vv ithoutor apainst tlie vvonl. v et it is a very pood ex[)o- 
silor of the word m many cases ” i'eniferejtccat iVhitehall. 1 lie preaf detc ct 
in Oliver’s speeches consistsi not in ins w ant of elocution, hut in his w ,uit 
of ideas. The sapanty of his actions, and the absurdity ot his rliscouise, 
form (he most protiipious contrast that ever was known, T iie collection of 
all his speec lies, letters, <iprmons, (for he also w rote sermons,) w ould rnnkr* 
a preattunosity, and, with a tew executions, might justly pass tor one ot 
the most nonsensical liooks in the vvorltl. 
u i luirloe, vol. vi p. C61. 
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a JJ'JJVyH OJ llni ll.O-it Jliof?;/. Ull- 

a’obiijoui aii'l ii:i>l /i.O.oito lr.««l coiiiyilyJly 

iti tJj'j vmiU'j OH a ‘..v.ull •■M'jKj uhkit lih wifo ha>] 
l/tou^Jjt Jh’H. */»JJ Uj«; siMivity v.iiikh l.<; »Ji aovw. * 1 , Vi*! 

Mjji'.ii •/«■» }iov.«iV*;ri'/<ji«*l to ij-i.fiy.i-ni 

pujjiO' '■> : a< imui of t!i(> Utul, ii« ii:vi fal!-.H oh 
Ijj j !:«<.«•'. J-';fof« Jj; j faJi.i'r, ai.-l noil » ohjoio*! Jiiiu, Ly < uny 
I!'; of 'ioiv ao'i Jjuii.a:jjtr, to -j/arn tlrtlifoof tljati»OH:.Kii. 
Gfo;Hv.<;if hui iv/o HHi'iairH-l ; on»* of iJ.tm l.v 

/lOV/jiavoiH Miiiiia^i.' to tb'j u'lnwl OH jimI liwr of hiv jufsii 
iikaiti, ll.o J'/jrl of Waiwjoi, witij v<!iohi iio had, hi t;vi;iy 
fojlui;o, [jri'.'irnA ati ■jJHHt(.Jru|jl<:'J iHiiiuavv anti t:oo>J 
.jiOH<J«;ijf;t.o Too otijor li«i inarriftJ to Umj Viv^iunt 
Faijo'oul.or;?, of a fai/iily fvnit'nly flt«voi«;il to tho loyal 
IJo v<ai aiiihiiiuii) of fonuiiiv c'lnuoxioH'i uath 
ih'j uohjJjtv ; ajid it vm omi *:l<i«if ihoUvo lor lii^ ilo^hJii:' 
iho titio of kw::, that l;o inijiht roiilar^; i;y(<iy 111111:; hi jty 
uatmal oidor, aii'i ictUjn to tho auciiiiit faiijili<:> tlio tru‘.t 
sjii«i hoHoor of Vihich ho how found iihiiaolf ohlig>iJ, for 
hj^ ov/ii saftAy, to dojirivo Uhjih. 

ir/A Tlio inulhiiiJOHt wai aesiin awiinUvJ ; ton- 
sf/j) J»;o ftj'iiiijw, aa in tho Iii/joj of iiJouartliy, of two 
IJoosoa, tho GojiHijoiia and thooihor Homo. CioiawoH, 
durtH;; tho Hitoiva!^ haii viiit wiiti to hh iloir.o of I'ooi--. 
which otiHahted ol wxty iiioiiihoi i. 'Hioy vroro «LoiujtO'i:<l 
of livo or six aiicjoijt Fooia,of •.oionil "ootloiotaiof fotiiiHo 
and di^tJHCtioii, and of 'oih*; ollhoia, vvJ,o Iwd iiv;ii fiom 
iJio HHiJinoit atatioi,^, Noho of tJio anoaeot. hov/- 
ovor, thoij;di VJiuiwjUfA hy wrii, would dta;;!! 10 a':r.(-j»t 
of a v<iat, which thov iHUil '.haro voth '^uoh t;oiH|<ai;joi! . 
Hi y/oio ai^igiicd tfi»'iii. The |trot«Afor endt-avouted, at 
fii'.t, to iHaiutiiH llio api.'.'aniK.oof a h,*:;:il iii;i:;i;tntto. lie 
phiocd HO "uaid at the door of citiicr Jlou^o; hut .'ooii 
found hov/ iHoo.'Hjiauhlc Jil/triy j> with military iiouijia' 
tioHf. Jly hriagiiiv .0 eifsii a Hunih-'-r of hi.> fncrid-» and 
adhoiOHti into tho other iJon-.t', ho had lost tho inajoiiiy 
tho Haliona! rfjHO'f'Utativoi. In wiisoijuciicc of a 
ilau'c 111 (ho huiiihlo {.ciiiion and advico, Uio Cminiwii 
sittu/uvi a jiOM't'r of ii^odmittin;; thojo ii)i;iiil/oi.s whom 
tho voiiH'.il Jnitl formoily excluded. Jjir Arthur IhxiAri'^ 
and como othoii, whoiii (hoiiiwoll had 'Hoated ImiI-,, 
rather cho'.o to ta'co thoir awt with tho Coiiimotii. Aii 
HiUmto'.Uihlo majority now dcclaicd ihomvJvon a^am-.l 
ihi' jjiotety.r ; and thov rohia<i<J to aoknowled"o tho juris- 
diction of that other House whicli ho had e*.<al>ii' !.• d. 
Jv/en the validity of the huiiihlo {letitioii and advifo was 
'jue‘tione' 1 ; as Ijoiiik voh-d l;y a nailiument svhi'h lay 
undei foi';“,and which was dejniveu, hy miliniry vioh-nn', 
ol a I'onsidoiahlo miiiiher of Hs memheia. Tho iiioictlor, 
dniadiii;' comhinatioiis hetweeii tho |iarliai:ieiit at.d the 
mahymtents in Uio army, iciolved Jo allow 1.0 li'isuie for 
H'lj'.ij formiiiK any vmsjjjracy a^hist him; and, 
y/jth oxiiroisjoiis of jiic-ai* dis|»hasui«*, he 
dissolved tlio irailiament. When nrKed hy Fleetwood, 
and otheis of iiis friends, riot Jo |ir<'ei|iit;ite hiiiiseif into 
till > rash MiMisuH', he swoio hy tho livini; Go«i, tlial tln-v 
'hould not sit a moment loii«<-r. 

Ihc-'O distractions at homo wcie not ahloto lako olf tho 
Iiroti.ctoFs attention liom foteimi aliaiis ; and in ail his 
m<-asuies ho jiwieedcd v/ilh Uio saiiio vjjiour and miier- 
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jiriy', as if ,‘C«‘uio of the duty and attachiiii-iit of ; 
itin^donis. Ills alliance with S'w'deii he atiji hu 
and he cnd'^ivoun d tu a.--ist tiiat eiovvn in its . 
('ntii|)ri-c>, for I'lduc'iii:; all its neii'lihouii to auh* 
and H'l.dcijii:! itself alrtolmo master of the ' ' 
"OOH ill Jijiahi dcclaied ssar aj-aliist him, he coricl 
{.( e and an alliance v.nh Franco, and iiiiilcd him 
all his couii cIi with Ui'ii fiolent and ambitious k' 
hjMin, I .ivm;.' Jon:.' courted, in vain, tho friendshi|) 
.U"< scfui i,siif|<i r, w:i7 nduced at last to a|i|ily 
■mforJiiiii.te |iini' e. (.'I.iulc-s fonin d a Icamio wiiii 
rc‘niovc'<i his -niali >onitto i]nj:'e.> in tho JaiwC* 
arid rai'id foui le^.incnts of hi> ov.H_.suiijc'Cts, . ’ 
I'lnjilosed in the Jii/mnh seivif". Tl.e Duke of 
wiio hail, '/litu :i|j|iUu-. iiy>-d ‘.oine csiiniiaimi.s 
Fi'n'li ariiiy. afid v/i.o iiad im-iited the |iaiticuTar ( 
of .Miu-iial 'Jnicriny, now joined lii> hiotliiT, 
liiiui'd to s>-i-k iniiiiary c■^}lC•lir'nce iisidcr Don J- 
AiMtiii, ar,d the Fiii.ce of (.'ondee 
'Dio V ll‘•lno of loician {.olitiC', adojitcd hy the* 
w.> hi'dily iinju’io'ent, hot w.is •iiitahh- lo tliat 
iiiiiiitv and I'll*! I'l-iiw., ■,-,;tli -••.ii-th li“ \v.ii eo '• 
dowid. Ho ■•'.:*> {.JiHcilaily di's.roua of 
dominion on tliO c‘oniii.< i.t:' and ho 'I'lii orai into 
di'is MX Uion.aiid men iii.d>'i Ill's noM •, wlio j' " ■ 
FVi'iich army ( ofiinriti'ii d hs 'i'uniine. In tho 
cainjaiKii, .^)aIdvhe wai taliHi, ai.rl [iiii into ilio 
tho Krishsli. Flmly Uiis camjiu'e'ii, ■.iij'o was 
piiiikirk; and when'th".Si;iiii.iiai!.i;. aiivannd to 
it, the comhincd ainiK's of J-'n.-ii >1 .ihd K'ixl.iijd - 
out of their tienciics, ainl P.i!;x!it ine h-ii:!- of ilni 
ivlii-re the .Sn’iniards wi'i” tot iIJv di fi il«'! r . 
Tho valour of the isn;li.!t ’.’..is into It n - 
iiiarkMi on this cnsisioii. Disur.'n. 'ilnx non 
Mirri'iidf'iid, was hy ii»rcciM'i.t ihJiviii'l to <'i ■ 
Ho ommittMl the "ovwiiiiifiii nf iMii 'iin mi u.i ' 
i/'C'khart, a .Scoichiiian of ahihti-''. ”•!>'! !.'■ i i:‘>‘ii' 
nicM', and ssas his ainha'‘sdor a* i< c r'l ,ii m Frai.i 
'J'liis ac’ijuisilioii was n sard' d i<v n j i'i:> < loi 
iinans only of ohtaiiiin:; hiuhi-i :i'!‘.:.i ',t"‘ lie " 
^olvMi to conceit mcsisuies ’.viiij il,n i',. mi. n.i u i 
ilnal con«|iie.t and jiarlitiun of the f.o.'. (.'oiiniii- 
Ill* lived much longer, ai.d nriintaini ’! Ji.s anth- 
Fiijilaiid, so cliiiiicrieai, or ratln-r o <i m^'-.ion--, a 


would ceitamly have been rairie-l into iv.c> ■.non. 
this fust and pritieijial ■.n-ji towaid. lun:-* i-mci • 
i|ii>st, which Fiaiif I', diiiiiiK a v.hoh* n'ltiii"., l.i- 


yet hci'ii ahh', hy an iniiniie ''i:|ici .' : of I !• od am! 
SUH', fully lo atliin, li.id at ome !••'> 11 ;:i(<,iii|i1*s',i 
the enlirjiri'inx, Uioue’Ii nushiJr'il, politics urCioi.-i 
DiiiiriL' liii-o trail ••iclions, an it (h'lnon-JMiir 


mutoal iric‘rid'lii|< and ii-i'.std ficiid lalwn'ii ihi* 
kiiit' and the |no'ci‘tor. Dird J’4.ui oiihcf', (1 ■ ■ 
son-in-law. was di--j/aiilii-d Uj J.oui'-, tin n m ihci 


foie DuiikiiK; and was n< civ«d with tin- n'X'iid 1 
j.aid to fori'i«o nriia-es hy tin* Fieiith conn.* .M 
•■"nt to /.ondi.ri Jji-* iir-|/hew .M:iiicmi,alon:'with tlic 
'/)■ (.'n•lJIll ; and J.'XpH; sed his regret, that his 
furs should di jirivi; him «■£ the honour which he ■ 
wished Ijir, of j/asinj', in person, his respects u> the . 
< St man in liie woild. 

'i‘Iie piotiicior leaped little saii 'faction Iroiii the 
of his arms ahniad : the situation in which ho 
home, kept him in ja rjii tual jme.asiiicss and ■ ■ 
His administration, so expensive both hy military 
pines and secret iiitelii;:enci'. had cxh:iusti-d his 1 . 
and in-.olvcd iiirn in a coiiaiilerahlo debt. Tlio 1 - . 
ho l.eiird, had renov/ed their conspiiacies for a 
•'iiricction ; and Ormoiiil was aecrctly come over 
view of conwrting measures for the cxeeiitioii of ■’ 
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ject. Lord Fairfax, Sir William Waller, and many lieads 
of the jiresbyterians, had secretly entered into the enga<;e- 
inent. Even the army was infected with the general spirit 
of discontent ; and some sudden and dangerous eruption 
was every moment to be dreaded from it. No hopes re- 
mained, after his violent breach with the last parliament, 
that he should ever be able to establish, with general con- 
sent, a legal settlement, or temper tlie military with any 
mixture of civil authority. All his arts and policy were 
exhausted ; and having so often, by fraud and false pre- 
tences, deceived every party, and almost every individual, 
he cohldno longer hope, by repeating the same professions, 
to meet with equal confidence and regard. 

However zealous the royalists, their conspiracy took not 
effect : Willis discovered the whole to the protector. Or- 
mond was obliged to fly, and he deemed himself fortunate 
to have escaped so vigilant an administration. Great 
numbers were thrown into prison. A high court of justice 
was anew erected for the trial of those criminals whose 
guilt was most apparent. Notwithstanding the recognition 
of his authority by the last parliament, the protector could 
not as yet trust to an unbiassed jury. Sir Henry Slings- 
by, and Dr. Iluet, were condemned and beheaded. Mor- 
daunt, brother to the Earl of Peterborow, narrowly escaped. 
The numbeis for his condemnation and his acquittal were 
equal ; and just as the sentence was pronounced in his 
favour. Colonel Pride, w'ho was resolved to condemn him, 
came into court. Ashton, Storey, and Bestley, were 
hanged in different streets of the city. 

The conspiracy of the millenariatis in the army struck 
Cromwell with still greater apprehensions. Harrison and 
the other discarded officers of that party could not remain 
at rest. Stimulated equally by revenge, by ambition, and 
by conscience, they still harboured in their breast some 
desperate project ; and there wanted not officers in the 
army, who, from like motives, were disposed to second all 
their undertakings. The levellers and agitators had been 
encouraged by Cromwell to inter[iose with their advice in 
all political deliberations ; and he had even pretended to 
honour many of them with his intimate friendship, while 
he conducted his daring enternrises against the king and 
the parliament. It was a usual practice with him, in order 
to familiarize himself the more with the agitators, who were 
commonly corporals or serjeants, to take them to bed with 
him, and there, after prayers and exhortations, to discuss 
together their projects and principles, political as well as 
religious. Having assumed tlie dignity of protector, he 
excluded them from all his councils, and had neither lei- 
sure nor inclination to indulge them any further in their 
wonted familiarities. Among those who were enraged at 
this treatment was Sexby, an active agitator, who now em- 
ployed against him all that restless industry which had 
formerly been exeued in his favour. He even went so far 
as to enter into a correspondence with Spain ; and Crom- 
well, who knew the distempers of the army, was justly 
afraid of some mutiny, to which a day, an hour, an instant, 
might provide leaders. 

Of assassinations likewise he was apprehensive, from 
the zealous spirit which actuated the soldiers. Sinder- 
come had undertaken to murder him j and by the most 
unaccountable accidents, had often been prevented from 
executing his bloody purpose. His design was discover- 
ed ; but the protector could never find the bottom of the 
enterprise, nor detect any of his accomplices. He was 
tried by a jury ; and notwithstanding the general odium 
attending tliat crime, notwithstanding the clear and full 
pioof of his guilt, so little conviction prevailed of the pro- 
tector’s right to the supreme government, it was with the 
utmost difficulty*^ that this conspirator was condemned. 
When every thing was prepared for his execution, he was 
found dead ; from poison, as is supposed, which he had 
voluntarily taken. 

The protector might better have supported those fears 
and apprehensions which the public distempers occasioned, 
had he enjoyed any domestic satisfaction, or iiossessed 
any cordial friend of his own family, in whose oosom he 
could safely have unloaded his anxious and corroding 
cares. But Fleetwood, his son-in-law, actuated by the 


wildest zeal, beg-an to estrange himself from him ; and 
was enraged to discover that Cromwell, in all his enter- 
prises, had entertained views of ])romoluig his own 
grandeur, more than of encouraging piety and religion, of 
which he made such fervent professions. lIis" eldest 
daughter, married to Fleetwood, had adopted republican 

rinciples so vehement, that she could not with patience 

ehold power lodged in a single person, even in her in- 
dulgent father. His other daughters were no less preju- 
diced in favour of the royal cause, and regretted the vio- 
lences and iniquities into which they thought tlieir family 
had so unhappily been transported. Above all, tlie sick- 
ness of Mrs. Claypole, his peculiar favourite, a lady en- 
dued with many humane virtues and amiable accomplish- 
ments, depressed his anxious mind, and poisoned all his 
enjoyments. She had entertained a high regard for Dr. 
Huet, lately executed ; and being refused his pardon, the 
melancholy of her temper, increased by her distempered 
body, had prompted her to lament to her father all his 
sanguinary measures, and urge him to compunction for 
those heinous crimes into which his fatal ambition had be- 
trayed him. Her death, which followed soon after, gave 
new edge to every word which she had uttered. 

All composure of mind was now for ever fled from tlie 
protector : he felt that the grandeur which he had attained 
with so much guilt and courage, could not insure him 
that tranquillity which it belongs to virtue alone, and 
moderation, fully to ascertain. Overwhelmed with the 
load of public affairs, dreading perpetually some fatal ac- 
cident in his distempered government, seeing nothing 
around him hut treaclierous friends or enraged enemies, 
jiossessing the confidence of no party, resting his title on 
no principle, civil or religious, he found his power to de- 
pend on so delicate a poise of factions and interests^ as 
the smallest event was able, without any preparation, in a 
moment to overturn. Death too, which witn such signal 
intrepidity he had braved in the field, being incessantly 
threatened by the poniards of fanatical or interested assas- 
sins, was ever present to his terrified apprehension, and 
haunted him in every scene of business or repose. Each 
action of his life betrayed the terrors under which he la- 
boured. The aspect of strangers was uneasy to him : with 
a piercing and anxious eye he surveyed every face to 
which he was not daily accustomed. He never moved a 
step without strong guards attending him : he wore armour 
under his clothes, and further secured himself by offensive 
weapons, a sword, falchion, and pistols, which he always 
earned about him. He returned from no place by the di- 
rect road, or by the same way which he went. Every 
journey he performed with hurry and precipitation. Sel- 
dom he slept above three nights together in the same 
chamber : and he never let it be known beforehand what 
chamber he intended to choose, nor intrusted himself in 
any which was not provided with back doors, at which 
centinels were carefully placed. Society terrified him, 
while he reflected on his numerous, unknown, and im- 
placable enemies : solitude astonished him, by withdraw- 
ing that protection which he found so necessary for his 
security. 

His body also, from the contagion of his Sidncss ot iiie 
anxious mind, began to be affected ; and his protector 
health seemed sensibly to decline. He was seized with a 
slow fever, which changed into a tertian ague. For the 
space of a week, no dangerous symptoms appeared ; and 
in the intervals of the fits he was able to walk abroad. At 
length the fever increased, and he himself began to enter- 
tain some thoughts of death, and to cast his eye towards 
that future existence, whose idea had once been intimately 
present to him ; though since, in the hurry of affairs, ana 
in the shock of wars and factions, it had, no doubt, been 
considerably obliterated. He asked Goodwin, one of his 
preachers, if the doctrine were true, that the elect could 
never fall or suffer a final reprobation. “ Nothing moie 
certain," replied the preacher. “ Then am I safe,” said 
the protector : “ for I am sure that once I was in a state 
of arace." 

His physicians were sensible of the perilous condition 
to which his distemper had reduced him : but his chanlams, 
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liy tlieir prayers, visions, and revelations, so luoyed np 
Ills hopes, that he began to believe his life out of all dan- 
ger. A favourahle answer, it was pretended, had been re- 
turned by Heaven to the petitions of all the godly ; and bo 
relied on their assevemtions much more than on the 
opinion of the most experienced physicians. “ I toll yon," 
he cried with confidence to the latter, “ I tell you, I shall 
not die of this distemper : I am well assured of my re- 
covery. It is promised by the Lord, not only to my sup- 
plications, but to those of men who liold a sltictcr com- 
merce and more intimate correspondence with him. xc 
may have skill in your profcbsion : but nature can do more 
than all the nhysidans m the world, and God is far above 
nature.”'* Nay, to such a degree of madness did tlieir en- 
thnsinstio assuranros uinoiint, that upon a fast day, which 
was observed on his account both at Ilampton-court and 
at Whitehall, they did not so much pray for his himltb, as 
. give thanks for the undoubted pletlges which they had re- 
ceived of his recovery, lie himself was overheard oflbring 
up his addresses to llcnvcn ; and so far had the illusions of 
fanaticism prcsutled over the plainest dictates of natural 
morality, that he assumed more the character of a mediator, 
in interceding for his jicojilc, than that of a criminal, whose 
atrocious violation of social duty had, from evciy tribunal, 
human and divine, merited the severest vengeance. 

Meanwhile all tnc symptoms began to wear a more fatal 
aspect; and the physicians were obliged to break silence, 
and to declare, tlint the protector could not stinive the 
next fit with which he was tiirc.stencd. Tlio council was 
alarmed. A dcpuhition was sent to know his will with 
regard to his successor. Ilis senses were gone, and he 
could not now express his intentions. TItcy asked him 
whether he did not mam that his eldest son, Richard, 
should succeed him in the protertorship. A simple 
aflirmativc xvas, or seemed to he, extorted from him. Soon 
after, on the 3(1 of September, that very day tvhiehhchnd 
always considered as the most fortunate for him, he 
^ expired. A violent tempest, which imme- 
jii ac*u. succeeded his death, served ns a suli- 

jeet of discourse to' the vulgar. Ilis partisans, as well as 
Ilis enemies, were fond of remarking this event; and each 
of tiioin endeavoured, by forced iiiforcnees, to interpret it 
as a confirmation of tlieir {lartieular prejudiecs. 

...I The writers, alinched to llic memory of 
tills wondcrftil person, make his character, 
with regnnl to nhilities, bear die air of die most exlravngaut 
panccyric: his enemies ftinn such a representation of his 
momi ijiialiiies as resembles the most s indent invectirc. 
Both of dioin, it innst he ronfcssiHl, arc suiiportcd by such 
striking circiimstaiires in his conduct and iortiine, ns he- 
stow on their representation a great air of probability. 
“ What can lie more extraordinary,” it is ssid," “ iliaii timt 
a person of private birth and cduration, no fortune, no emi- 
nent qualities of body, whicli have sometimes, nor shining 
talents of mind, which have often, raised men to the liigliest 
diimitics, should have the courage to nticmiit, and the 
nhilities to execute, so great n design ns the suiivertmg one 
of the most ancient and best cslnbli.slied monarchies in the 
world ? That he .should have the power and boldness to 
)^ut his prince ami master to an open and inf.imous death 7 
Should liaiiisii tiint numerous and strongly allied family? 
Cover all thete temerities under a seeming obedience to a 
parliament, in ubose scrs'icc he pretondcato lie retnined 7 
Trample too upon that parliament in tlieir turn, and scorn- 
fully (»|ip| iliem as soon ns they gave him ground of dissa- 
tislaction? Erect in their place tnc dominion of the saints, 
and give reality to the most visionary idea, which the heat- 
ed im.sginntion of any fanatic 'vas ever aide to entertain? 
Suppress nsain that monster in its infancy, and openly set 
up liimself above all things that em were called sovereign 
in England? Overcome first all his enemies by arms, and 
all his friends afterwards by nttifiec? Scn'C all parties 
patiently for a wliilc, and command tiicm victoriously at 
last? Overrun each comer of the three nations, and sub- 
due, with equal fiicility, both the riches of the south, mid 
the poverty of the noitfi? Be feared and courted by .all 
foreign princes, and he adopted n brother to the gods oT the 
earth? Call togcllicr parliaments wilii a word of his pen, 
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and scatter them again witii the breath of his mouth ? Re- 
duce to subjection a warlike and discontented^ nation by 
means of a mutinous army? Cmnmand a mutinous army 
by means of seditious and factious officers ?■ Be humbly 
and daily petitioned, that he would be pleased, at the rate 
of millions a year, to be hired as master of those who had 
hired him before to be their servant? Have the states and 
livi s of three nations as much at his disposal as was ouce 
tiio little inheritance of his fiither, and be as noble and 
liberal in the spending of them? And lastly, (for there is 
• no end of enumerating every particular of his gloiy,) with 
one word bequeath all this power and splendour to his 
posterity? Die possessed of peace at home, and triumph 
abroad : Be buried among kings, and with more than regal 
solemnity ; and leave a name behind him not to he extin- 
miishcd 'but with the whole world : which as it %vas too 
little for his praise, so mig^t it have been for his conquests, 
if the short line of liis mortal life could have stretched out 
to the extent of his immortal designs.” 

My intention is not to disHgure this picture, drawn by so 
masterly a hand : I shall only endeavour to remora from it 
somewhat of the raan,*ellous ; a circumstance, which, on 
all occasions, gives much irround for doubt and suspicion. 
It seems to mc_, that tiic circumstance of Cromwclrs life, 
in wliicii his abilities arc principally discovered, is his rising 
trom a private station, in opposition to so many rivals, so 
much advanced hcforc him, to a high command and au- 
thority in the army. His great courage, his signal militniy 
talents, his eminent dexterity nnd ndclrcss, were all requi- 
site for this important ncquisition. Yet tvill not this pro- 
motion appear the effect of supernatural abilities, wlicii 
we consider, that Fairfax himself, a private gentleman, who 
had not the advantage of a sc.U in parliament, had, through 
titc snino steps, attained even a superior mnk, and. if en- 
dued xvitli common capacity and penetration, had been 
able to retain it. To incite such nn army to rebellion 
against the parliament, required no uncommon art or m- 
dtikiry : to have kept tiiom in obedience lind been the more 
difficiiU enterprise. When the breach xvas once formed 
between the military and civil powera, a supreme nnd ab- 
solute mitliority, from that moment, is devolved on the 
general ; anil iriiclicnftcnvards pleased to employ artifice 
or polii^’, it may be regarded on most occasions as great 
condescension, if not ns superfluous caution. Tiiat Crom- 
well ivas ever able really to blind or oranrcach cither the 
kingor the republicans, docs not appear: as thcyposicsred 
no means of resisting the force under his command, tliey 
were glad to temporise with him, and, by seeming to be 
deceived, wait for opportunities of rrechig'tlicmsclves from 
Ilis dominion. If he seduced the military fanatics, it is 
to be considered that their interests and ins' evidently con- 
curred, that their ignorance and low cihication exposed 
llicm to the grossest imposition^ and that he himself was 
at Iwttom as frantic an enthusiast as the xvorst of them, 
nnd, in order to obtain their coiindcnce, needed but to dis- 
play those ralgar and ridiculous habits, which he liad 
early acquired, nnd on which lie set so high a value. An 
army is so forcible, nnd iil the same time so coarse a wea- 
poni that any liand which wialds it innv, widiout ranch 
dexterity, perform any operation, and nttnm any ascendant 
in Imman society. 

Tlic domestic administration of Cromwell, though it 
discovers great nhilities, nns conducted without nnvjilnn 
ejtlicr of liberty or nrhiirnty power: perhaps, his difficult 
siiiintion admitted of iicitiicr. His foreign enterprises, 
though full of intrepidity, were pernicious to national 
interest, and seem more tnc result of impetuous ftiiy or 
narrow prejudices, than of cool foresight and dclihcrat'ion. 
An eminent personage, however, he uus in many rcsiiccts, 
and even a superior genius; but unequal and irregular in 
his operations. And though not dcfcctis'c in any talent, 
except that of elocution, tlic nbilittes which in him were 
most ndmimhlc, and wliich most contrflmted to his mar- 
vcllous succcss. were the magnanimous resolution of his 
enterprises, and Ilis peculiar dexterity in discovering the 
cliamctera, nnd practising on the wcakiiessas, of mankind. 

If wesiin'ej' the moral clmmctcr of Cromwell with that 
indulgence which is due to the blindness and infirmities 
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of the human species, we shall not be inclined to load his 
memorj’ with such violent leproaches as those which his 
enemies usually throw upon it. Amidst the passions and 
prejudices of tliat period, that he should prefer the par- 
liamentary to theroyal cause, willnotappear extraordinary; 
since, even at present, some men of sense and hnowledge 
are disposed to think that the question with reiiard to the 
justice of the quarrel, mav be regarded as doubtful and 
uncertain. The murder of the king, the most atrocious of 
all his actions, w as to him covered under a mighty cloud of 
repujilican and fanatical illusions ; and it is not impossible, 
but he might believe it, as many others did, the most 
meritorious action that he could perform. His subse- 
quent usurpation was the effect of necessity, as well as of 
ambition ; nor is it easy to see, how the various factions 
could at that time have been restrained, without a mixture 
of military and arbitrary authority. The private deport- 
ment of Cromwell, as a son, a husband, a father, a friend, 
is exposed to no considerable censure, if it does not rather 
merit praise. And, upon the whole, his character does not 
appear more extraordinary and unusual by the mixture of 
so much absurdity xvith so much penetration, than by his 
tempering such violent ambition and such enraged fanati- 
cism with so much regard to justice and humanity. 

Cromwell was in the fifty-ninth rear of his age when he 
died. He vas of a robust frame of body, and of a manly, 
though not of an agreeable, aspect. He left only two sons, 
Richard and Henry; and three daughters, one married to 
General Fleetwood, another to Lord Fauconherg, a third 
to Lord Rich. IIis father died when hewastery young. 
His mother lived till after he was protector ; and, contrary 
toiler orders, he huried her with great pomp in West- 
minster Abbey. She could not be persuaded that his 
power or person were ever in safety. At every noise which 
she heard, she exclaimed that her son was murdered ; and 
was never satisfied that he was alive, if she did not receive 
frequent visits from him. She was a decent woman, and, 
by her frugality and industiy, had raised and educated a 
numerous family upon a small fortune. She had even 
been obliged to" set up a brewery at Huntingdon, which 
she managed to good advantage. Hence Ciomwell, in the 
invectives of that age, is often stigmatized with the name 
of the brewer. Ludlow, by wav of insult, mentions the 
great accession, which he would receive to his royal reve- 
nues upon his mother’s death, who possessed a jointure 
of sixty pounds a rear upon his estate. She was of a good 
family, of the name of Stuart ; remotely allied, as is by 
some supposed, to the royal family. 
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Ai.i, the arts of Cromwell’s policy had 
A.D.1C.;3. practiced that they began to 

lose their effect ; and his power, instead of being confirmed 
by tune and success, seemed every da\ to become more 
unce.tain and precarious. Ills friends the most closcR 
connected with him, and his counsellors the most trusted, 
were entering into cabals against his authority ; and with 
all his penetration into the characters of men, he could not 
find any ministers on whom he could rely. Men of probity 
and honour, he knew, would not submit to be the instru- 
ments of an usurpation violent and illegal : tliose who 
were free from the restraint of princijile, might betray, 
from interest, that cause, in which, from no better motives, 
tliey had enlisted themselves. Even those on whom he 
conferred any favour, never deemed the recompence an 
equivalent for the sacrifices which they made to obtain it : 
whoever was refused any demand, justified his anger by 
the specious colours of conscience and of duty. Such 
difficulties surrounded the protector, that his dying at so 
critical a time is esteemed by many the most fortunate cir- 


cumstance that ever attended him ; and it was thought, 
that all his courage and dexterity could not much lon'ger 
have e.xtended his usurped administration. 

But when that potent hand was lemoved, which con- 
ducted the government, every one expected a sudden dis- 
solution of the unwieldy and ill-jointed fabric. Richard 
a young man of no experience, educated in the country’ 
accustomed to a retired life, unacquainted with the officers’ 
and unknown to tliem, recommended by no military ex- 
ploits, endeared by no familiarities, could not long, it was 
thought, maintain that authority which his father liad ac- 
quired by so many valorous achievements, and such signal 
successes. And when it was observed, that be possessed 
only the virtues of private life, which m his situation were 
so manv vices; that indolence, incapacity, inesolution, 
attended liis facility and good nature ; the various hopes 
of men were excited by the expectation of some great event 
or revolution. F'or some time, however, the public was 
disappointed in this opinion The council 
recognised the succession of Richard : I'leet- tnouiedsed 
wood, in whose favoui it was supposed pioi'vtoi. 
Cromwell had formerly made a will, renounced all claim 
or pretension to the protectorship : Henry, Richard’.s 
brother, who governed Ireland with popularity, insured 
him the obedience of that kingdom : Monk, whose au- 
thority was well established in Scotland, being much 
attached to the family of Cromwell, immediately pro- 
claimed the new protectoi : the army, every where, the 
fleet, acknowledged his title : above ninety addresses, 
from the counties and most considerable corporations, con- 
gratulated him on Ins accession, in all the terms of duti- 
ful allegiance : foreign ministers were forward in paying 
him the usual compliments : and Richard, whose moder- 
ate, unambitious character never would have led him to 
contend for empire, was tempted to accept of so rich an 
inheritance, which seemed to be tendered to him by the 
consent of all mankind. 

It was found necessary to call a parlia- , „ 
meni, in order to furnish’ supplies, both for ’ 

the ordinary administration, and for fulfilling those en- 
gagements with foreign princes, particularly Sweden, into 
xvliicli the late protector had enteied. In hopes of ob- 
taining greater influence in elections, the ancient right was 
restored to all the small boroughs ; and the counties were 
allowed no more than tlieir usual members. The House 
of Peers, or the other House, consisted q jjjg 

the same persons that bad been appointed 
by Olner. 

All the Commons, at first, signed, without 
hesitation, an engagement not to alter the ‘ 
present government. They next proceeded to examine 
the liwiililc petition and advice ; ana after great opposition 
and many vehement debates, it was at length, with much 
difficulty, carried by the court-party to confirm it. An 
acknowledgment too of the authority of the other House 
was extorted from them ; though it was lesolved not to 
treat this House of Peers with any greater respect than 
they should return to the Commons. A declaration was 
also made, that ihe establishment of the other House 
should nowise picjudice the right of such of the ancient 
peeis as had, from the beginning of the war, adhered to 
the parliament. But in all these proceedings, the ojiposi- 
tion among the Commons was so consideral'le, and the 
debati s w ere so much prolonged, that all business was 
lelarded, and great alaim given to the partisans of the 
jouiig protector. 

But there was another quarter from which greater dan- 
gers x\eie justly apprehended. The most considerable 
officers of the army, and even Fleetwood, brother-in-law 
to the protector, were entering into cabals against him. 
No character in human society is more dangerous than that 
of the fanatic; because, if attended with weak judgment, he 
is exposed to the suggestion of others ; if supported by 
more discernment, be is entirely goierned by his own 
illusions, which sanctify his most selfish views and pas- 
sions. Fleetwood was of the former species; and as he 
w-as extremely addicted to a republic, and even to the fifth 
monarchy, or dominion of the saints, it was easy for those, 
who had insinuated themselves into his confidence, to 
instil disgusts against the dignity of protector. The whole 
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republican party in the army, which was still considera- 
ble, Fitz, lilason, Moss, Farley, united themselves to that 
ireneral. The officers too of the same jiarty, whom Crom- 
well had discarded, Overton, Ludlow, liich. Obey, Alurcd, 
he<ran to appear, and to recover that authority, which had 
been only for a time suspended. A party likewise, who 
found themselves eclipsed in Richard’s favour, Sydenham, 
Kelsey, Berry, Haines, Joined the cabal ol the others. 
Even Desborow, the protector’s uncle, lent his iiuthority 
to that faction. But above all, the intrigues of Lambert, 
who was now roused from his letreat, iiinamed all those 
dangerous humours, and threatened the nation with some 
ftreat convulsion. The disronlciited offieets established 
their meetiiifrs in Fleetwood’s ap.ii tments ; and because 
c.iioi (if w.ii he dwelt in W allitii;lord-house, the party re- 
imgionl linnsc celled a denomination from that place. 

Richard, who possessed neither resolution nor penetra- 
tion, was jirevailed to (five an uii(;u.irded consent for 
callini; a ifeiicml council of officers, who nn"ht make him 
proposals, as they pretended, for the (food of the army. 
No sooner wcic they assembled th.ui they voted a remon- 
strance. They thcic lamented, th.it the f^ooit oh! ctiusc, as 
they termed it, that is, the cause for which they had en- 
(ra(;cd aiy.niist the late kmc, was entirely neclcctcd ; and 
they jiroposed, as a remedy, that the whole military power 
should be intrusted to soiiie person, in whom they imcht 
all confide. Tiio city militia, mflneiiced by two aldermen, 
'richburn and ireto'n, cvprcsscd the same resolution of 
adhermc to the pood old eotise. 

The piotector was justly alarmed at those movements 
amonc the officers. 'I'he p’crsotis in whom he chiefly con- 
fided were, all of them, cxccjitmc Brochil, men of civil 
characters atid professions; l ieimes, Thnrlop, WIntlocke, 
A\'olsolcy ; yvlio could only assist him with their advice 
and opinion. Ho possessed none of those arts which 
yvere proper to cam an enthusiastic army. Murmurs 
heme thrown out acanisl some protiiotions yyhich he had 
made. W'oidd i/oit hine vie, said he, pri/ii none hiit the 
podh/t Jlert ti ])iel: Inpolddoi, continued he, tc/iii eon 
jicithtr praj/ nor punch ; i/el Jeill ] liii't him hefori t/c «//.“ 
This imprudence c.i'c creat olU nee to the pretended saints. 
The other (pialilies of the protector wire i orrespondent to 
these sentiments : he w.is of a ceiitle, linmane, and cencr- 
ous disposition. Some of Ins party olfermc to pul an end 
to tliosi' mtricnes by the de.ith of Lambeit, he declared, 
that he would not p’nrchase power or dominion by such 
sancumary meisures. 

Tlie parliament yyas no less alarmed at the military 
ctibals. They volid that there should be no meetinc or 
Cenenil council ol officers, except yiitli the protector’s con- 
sent, or by Ins orders. This yoie bronchi afl'.iirs imme- 
diately to a rupture. Tlie officers hastened to Richard 
and (leinandcd of him the dissolulion of the parliament. 
Desboroyv, a man of a clownish and brutal nature, tlircat- 
oiicd him. if he .should refuse compliance. The protector 
yyanicd the resoliilion to deny, and possessed little ability 
to resist. 'I’he parliament yyas dissolved ; and by the 

April ecncl .same act the protector yyas, by every one, 
consideicd as en'cclnally dethroned. Soon 
' ' ■ after he sicned Ins deinission in form. 

Henry, the deputy of Ireland, yvas endoyved yvith the 
samp modenitc disposition as Richard ; but as he possess- 
ed more viconr and rapacity, it yyas apprehended that he 
micht make resistance. His ]iO|)nlarity in Ireland yyas 
creal ; and eycn Ins ]icrsonal authority, nolyvilhslamlmc 
his youth, yyas considerable. Had his ambition been yery 
eaccr, he had, no doubt, been able to create disturbance ; 
but bemc threatened by Sir Hardress Waller, Golonel 
.loliii .lone.s, and other officers, he very quietly resicned 
his command, and retired to F.nel.nid. He had once 
entertained thonchts, yvhich he had not resolution to exe- 
cute, of proclaimmc the kim; m Dublin.'’ 

Thus fell suddenly, and from an enormous hri"ht, but 
by a rare fortune yvillioiil any hurt or mjnry, the family of 
the Cromyvells. Richard continued to possess an estate, 
yvhich yvas moderate, and burdened too yvith a larqe deht, 
yyhich he had contracted for the interment of his father. 
After the restoration, ihouvh he remained unmolested, he 


thought proper to travel for some years ; and at Pezenas in 
Languedoc he yvas introduced, under a boiroyved name, 
to the Prince of Conti. That prince talked of English 
affairs, broke out into admiration of Crornyvell’s courage 
and capacity. “ But as for that poor pitiful felloyv, 
Richard,” said he, “ yvhat has become of him? IIoxv 
could he be such a blockhead as to reap no greater benefit 
from all his father’s crimes and successes ?” Richard ex- 
tended his peaceful and quiet life to an extreme old age, 
and died not till the latter end of Queen Anne’s reign. 
His social virtues, more valuable than the greatest capa- 
city, met yvith a recompence more preeious than noisy 
fame, and more suitable, contentment and tranquillity. 

'The council of officers, noyv possessed of supreme au- 
thority, deliberated yvhat form of government they should 
establish. Many of them seemed inclined to exercise the 
poyver of the syvord in the most open manner; but as it 
yvas apprebended that the people yvould yvith great diffi- 
culty be induced to pay taxes, levied by arbitrary yvill and 
pleasure; it yv.is agreed to preserve the shadoiv of civil 
administration, and to revive the long parliament, yyhich 
had been expelled by Cromyvell. That assembly could 
not be dissolved, it yvas asserted, but by their oyvn con- 
sent ; and violence had interrupted, but yvas not .able to 
destroy, their right to government. Tlie officers also ex- 
])ccted that, as these members had sufficiently felt their 
oyvn yveakness, they yvould be contented to act in subor- 
dination to the military commanders, and yvould thence- 
forth alloyy all the anihorily to remain yvliere the poyver 
yvas so visibly vested. 

The officers applied to Lcnthal, the speaker, and pro- 
posed to him, liiat the parliament should resume their 
sc.ils. Lentbal yvas of a loiv, timid spirit; and, being 
uncertain yvhat issue might attend these measures, yvas 
desirous of evading the (iroiiosal. He reiilicd, that he 
could by no means comply yyiih the desire of the officers; 
being engaged in a business of far greater importance to 
himself, which he could not omit on any account, because 
It concerned the sahation ol his oyyn soul. The officeis 
pressed him to toll yvhat it might be. lie was preparing, 
he said, to participate of the Lord’s sujiper, which he re- 
solved to take next sabbath. They insisted, that mercy 
yyas ))referablc to sacrifice, and that ho could not better pre- 
pare himself for that great duty, than by conlribnlmg to the 
public .service. All their remonstrances had no effect. 
Hoyvever, on the appointed day, the speaker being in- 
formed that a quorum of the House yvas likely to meet, 
thought pro|>pr, notyvilhsl.indiug the salvation of his soul, 
as Ludloyy observes, to join them; and the House imme- 
diately proceeded upon business. The secluded mem- 
bers .attempted, but in vain, to resume their scats among 
them. 

The numbers of this tiarliameiit yvere small, , , 

,1 1 ’ll lour (lailn. 

little exceeding seventy member.s : their an- ni. m. or iiuinp, 
thoritv in the nation, tier since they had rr'i'O'i. 
been purged by the army, yvas extremely diminished; and 
aftir their cxpuFion had been totally annihilated: but 
being till of them men of violent ambition ; some of them 
men of ex|)ericnre and c.ip.icity; they yycre resolved, 
since they en)oyed the title of the supreme authority, and 
obseryed that some appe.ir.inee of a parliament yyas re- 
ouisite for the purposi s of the army, not to ai I a subor- 
(liiiatp part to those yy ho aeknoyvledgcd tliemsilves their 
serv.uils. They chose a council, in yyhich they took care 
that the offici rs of k\ allingford-house should not be the 
ma)ority : they appointed Fleetwood lieutcnant-gciier.il, 
but inserted in his commission, that it should only con- 
tinue during the pleasure of the House: they chose seven 
persons yyho should nominate to such commands as be- 
came vacant : and they voted that all commissions should 
be rcceiycd fiom the sjicaker, and be assigned by him in 
the name of the House. These )irecautions, the tendenev 
of yyhich yyas visible, gave great disgust to the general 
officers ; and their (liscontcnl yvould immediately have 
broken out into some resolution f.ital to the parliiimcnt, 
had it not been checked by the apprehensions of danger 
from the common enemy. 

The bulk of the nation consisted of royalists and pres- 
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byterians ; and to both these parties the dominion of the 
pretended parliament liad ever been to the last degree 
odious. When that assembly was expelled by Cromwell, 
contempt had succeeded to hatred ; and no reserve had 
been used in exjiressing the utmost derision against the 
impotent ambition of these usurpers. Seeing them rein- 
stated in authority, all orders of men felt the highest in- 
dignation, together with apprehensions, lest such tyran- 
nical rulers should exert their power by taking vengeance 
upon their enemies, who had so openly insulted them. 
A secret reconciliation, therefore, was made between the 
rival 'Jiarties, and it was agreed, that, burying former en- 
mities in oblivion, all efforts should be used for the over- 
throw of the Rump; so they called the parliament, in 
allusion to that part of tlie animal body. The presby- 
terians, sensible from experience that their passion for 
liberty, however laudable, had carried them into unwar- 
rantable excesses, were willing to lay aside ancient 
jealousies, and, at all hazards, to restore the royal family. 
The nobility, the gentry, ’bent their passionate endeavours 
to the same enterprise, by which alone they could be re- 
deemed from slavery. And no man was so remote from 
party, so indifferent to public good, as not to feel tliemost 
ardent wishes for the dissolution of that tyranny which, 
whether the civil or the military pait of it were considered, 
appeared equally oppressive and ruinous to the nation. 
Conspiracy of Mordaunt, who had so narrowly escaped 

the rnydiisis, on his trial before tlie high court of justice, 
seemed rather animated than daunted with past danger ; 
and having, by his resolute behaviour, obtained the highest 
confidence of the royal party, he was now become the 
centre of all their conspiracies. In many counties, a re- 
solution wa.s taken to rise in arms. Lord Willoughby of 
Parham, and Sir Horatio Townshend, undertook to secure 
Lynn ; General Massey engaged to seize Gloucester ; 
Lord Newport, Littleton, and other gentlemen, conspired 
to take possession of Shrewsbury ; Sir George Booth, of 
Chester; Sir Tliomas hliddleton, of North Wales; Arun- 
del, Pollar, Granville, Trelawnev, of Plymouth and Ex- 
eter. A day was appointed for the execution of all these 
enterprises. And the king, attended by the Duke of 
York, had secretly arrived at Calais, with a resolution of 
putting himself at the head of his loyal subjects. The 
French court had promised to supply him with a small 
body of forces, in order to countenance the insurrections 
of the English. 

This combination was disconcerted by the infidelity of 
Sir Richard Willis. That traitor continued with the par- 
liament the same correspondence which he had begun 
with Cromwell. He had engaged to reveal all conspira- 
cies, so far as to destroy their effect; but reserved to Inm- 
self, if he pleased, the power of concealing the conspirators. 
He took care never to name any of the old genuine cava- 
liers, who had zealously adhered, and were resolved still 
to adhere, to the roval cause in every fortune. These 
men he esteemed ; these he even loved. He betrayed 
only the new converts among the presbyterians, or such 
lukewarm royalists, as, discouraged with their disappoint- 
ments, were resolved to expose themselves to no more 
hazards. A lively proof how impossible it is, even for the 
most corrupted minds, to divest themselves of all legard 
to morality and social duty. 

j . . Many of the conspirators in the different 
counties were thrown into prison: others, 
astonished at such symptoms of secret treachery, left their 
houses, or remained quiet : the most tempestuous weather 
prevailed during the whole time appointed for the ren- 
dezvouses : insomuch that some found it impossible to 
join their friends, and others were dismayed with fear and 
superstition at an incident so unusual during the summer 
season. Of all the projects, the only one which took 
effect was that of Sir George Booth for the seizing of 
Chester. The Earl of Derby, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
Mr. Lee, Colonel Morgan, entered into this enterprise. 
Sir M ilham Middleton joined Booth with some troops 
fiom North Wales; and the malcontents were powerful 
enough to subdue all in that neighbourhood who ven- 
tured to oppose them. In their declaration they made no 


mention of the king ; they only demanded a free and full 
parliament. 

The parliament was justly alarmed. How combustible 
the materials, they well knew; and the fire was now 
fallen among them. Booth was of a family eminentlv 
presbyterian ; and his conjunction with the royalists thev 
regarded as a dangerous symptom. They had many offi- 
cers whose fidelity they could more depend on than that 
of Lambert : but there was no one in whose vigilance and 
capacity they reposed such confidence. They commis- 
sioned him to suppress the rebels. He made incredible 
liaste. Booth imprudently ventured himself out of the 
walls of Chester, and exposed, in the open field, his raw 
troops against these hardy veterans. Fie was 
soon routed and taken prisoner. Ilis whole suppressed, 
army was dispersed. And the parliament had no further 
occupation than to fill all the jails with their open or se- 
cret enemies. Designs were even entertained of trans- 
porting the loyal families to Barbadoes, Jamaica, and the 
other colonies; lest they should propagate in England 
children of the same malignant affections with themselves. 

This success hastened the ruin of the parliament. Lam- 
bert, at the head of a body of troops, was no less danger- 
ous to them than Booth. A thousand pounds, which they 
sent him to buy a jewel, were employed by him m liberal- 
ities to his officers. At his instigation they drew up a 
petition, and transmitted it to Fleetwood, a weak man, 
and an honest, if sincerity in folly deserve that honour- 
able name. The import of this petition was, that Fleet- 
wood should be made commander-in-chief, Lambert, 
major-general, Desborow lieutenant-general of the horse, 
Monk major-general of the foot. To which a demand was 
added, that no officer should be dismissed from his com- 
mand but by a court-martial. 

The parliament, alarmed at the danger, immediately 
cashiered Lambert, Desborow, Berry, Clarke, Barrow, 
Kelsey, Cobbet. Sir Arthur liazelrig proposed the im- 
peachment of Lambert for high treason. Fleetwood’s 
commission was vacated, and the command of the army 
was vested in seven peisons, of whom that general was 
one. The parliament voted, that they would have no more 
general officers. And they declared it high treason to 
levy any money without consent of parliament. 

But these votes were feeble weapons in opposition to 
the swords of the soldiery. Lambert drew some troops 
together, in order to decide the controversy. Okey, who 
was leading his regiment to the assistance of the parlia- 
ment, was deserted by them. Morley and Moss brought 
their regiments into Palace-yard, resolute to oppose the 
violence of Lambert. But that artful general 
knew an easy way of disappointing them. ' 

He placed his soldiers in the streets which lead to West- 
minster-hall. — When the speaker came in his parliament 
coach, he ordered the horses to be turned, expelled, 
and very civilly conducted him home. The other mem- 
bers were, in like manner, intereepted. And the two 
regiments in Palace-yard, observing that they were ex- 
posed to derision, peaceably retired to their quarters. A 
little before this bold enterprise, a solemn fast had been 
kept by the army ; and it is remarked, that this ceremony 
was the usual prelude to every signal violence which they 
committed. 

The officers found themselves again investe:' with su- 
preme authority, of which they intended for ever to retain 
the substance, however they might bestow on others the 
empty shadow or appearance. They elected 
a committee of twenty-three persons, of whom 
seven w'ere officers. These they pretended to invest with 
sovereign authority ; and they called them a committee of 
committee \>f safely. Tiiey spoke every where satety. 
of summoning a parliament chosen by the people ; but 
they really took some steps towards assembling a military 
parliament, composed of officers elected from every regi- 
ment in the service.' Throughout the three kingdoms 
there prevailed nothing but the melancholy fears, to the 
nobility and gentry, of a bloody massacre and extermina- 
tion ; to the rest of the people, of perpetual servitude, 
beneath those sanctified robbers, whose union and whose 
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divisions would be equally destructive, and who, under 
pretence of superior illuminations, would soon extirpate, if 
possible, all private morality, as tliey had already done all 
public law and justice, from the British dominions. 

I'oreign aff.iirs . I^^ring the time that England continued 
in this distracted condition, tlie other kiiig- 
doms of Europe uere hastening towards a composure of 
mose diffeieiices by which they liad so long been agitated, 
llie pailiament, while it preserved authority, instead of 
lollowing the imprudent politics of Cromwell, and leiuliiig 
assistance to the conquering Suede, embiaccd the maxims 
or the Dutch coiiiinoiiucalth, and resobed, m (oiijuiiction 
with that stale, to mediate by force an accommodation 
betueeii the northern ciouns. lilontagiie uas sent with 
a sqnadion to the Baltic, and earned with him as ambas- 
sador, Algernon Sidnet, the celebiated rcjiublican. Sid- 
ney found the Swedish monarch employed in the siege of 
Copenhagen, the capital of Ins enemy ; and was highly 
ple.ised, that, with a Unman arrogance, he could check 
the progress of loyal vietories, and display, m so singular 
a manner, the superiority of liecdom above tyranny. With 
the highest indignation, the ainliitious prince was obliged 
to submit to the iinpcrions mediation of the tuo common- 
wealths. — “ It IS ciiiel,” said he, “ that laws should be 
prcsciibcd me by pairaidcs and pcdlais.’’ But his whole 
army was enclosed m an island, and might be starved by 
the combined squadioiis of England and Holland. He 
was obliged, therefore, to quit Ins |ircy, when he had so 
neatly gotten possession of it; and having agreed to 
a pacification with Denmark, he retired into Ins own 
country, where he soon after died. 

Tlie wars between Franco and Spam wcio also eon- 
chicled by the treaty of the Byretices. 'J'licse animosities 
had long been c.irricd on between the rival slates, oten 
while governed by a sister and brother, who cordially 
lo\cd and esteemed each other. But politics, which hail 
.so long prevailed over these friendly aflcctions, now at last 
yielded to then iiifiuciicc; and never was the triumph 
more full and complete The Sfiainsh I.ow Countries, if 
not eveiy part of that monarchv, lav almost entirely at the 
mercy ot its eneinv. Broken armies, disoidertd Imanccs, 
slow and irresolute counsels; by these lesonrces alone 
vvcrc the di'peisetl provinces of Spam defended against 
the vigorous pqvvci of rniiue. But the <piceii-regenl, 
anxious foi the fate of her biothrr, einplnvr d hei autlioritv 
with the c.irelinal to stoii the progress of the I’rench con- 
quests, and put an end to a ipiariel which, being com- 
incnceil by ainlntion, and attended with victorv, was at 
Ian concluded with iiiodrralion. The young mbiiareli of 
riance, though aspiring and w.irlike in Ins ehar.icti r, was 
at tins time entirely oceiipiid ni the pleasures of love and 
gallaiitrv, and had passively resigned the reins of empire 
into t le hands of Ins politic ininisttr. And he remained 
an unconecriied spectator; while an opportunity for con- 
quest was )iaittd with, which ho never was able, during 
tlie whole course of his atlive reign, fully to retrieve. 

Ihe nnnisiers of the two crowns, M’arirmc and Don 
l.oins de Haro, met at the font of the Uvrenccs, m the 
Isle of I’lieasants, a plai e winch was supposed to belong 
to neither kingdom. 'I'hc iiegoiiition being biouglit to .an 
issue bv frequent conferences br tween the ininisters, the 
innnarehs thcmselvas agreed to a congress; and these two 
splendid courts appe.ired m their full lustre amidst those 
sav.ige mountains. Philip brought Ins daughter, Mary 
1 lieresc, along with Inin; and giving her in marriage ti) 

Ins nephew, Ennis, endeavoured to cement by this new tie 
the incoinpatible interests of the two monarchies. The 
J leiicli king made a solemn renunciation of eveiy succes- 
sion which might accrue to him in right of his cdnsorl ; a 
vain formality, too weak to restrain the ungoverned ambi- 
tion of princes. 

The aflairs cif England were in so great disorder, that it 
was not possible to comprehend that kingdom m the 
treaty, or adjust meisnics with a power which was in 
such incessant fluctuation. The king, lediiced to desp.iir 
by the failnre of all enterprises foi Ins restoration, was re- 
solved to try the weak resource of foreign succours ; ami 
be went to the Pyrenees at the time when the two minis- 
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ters were in the midst of their negociations. Don Louis 
received him with that generous civility peculiar to his 
nation ; and expressed great inclination, had the low con- 
dition of Spam allowed him, to give assistance to the dis- 
tressed monarch. The cautious Mazarine, pleading the 
alliance of France with the English commonvvealtli, refused 
even to see him ; and though the king offered to m.arrv the 
cardinal’s niece,‘> he could, for the present, obtain nothing 
but empty professions of respect, and protestations of ser- 
vices. The condition of that monarch, to all the world 
seemed totally desperate. Ilis friends had been baffled in 
every attempt for his service: the scaffold had often 
stre.amed with the blood of the more active royalists : the 
spiiits of many weie broken with tedious imprisonments : 
the estates of all were burdened by the fines and confisca- 
tions which had been levied upon them : no one durst 
openly avow himself of that party : and so small did their 
number seem to a superficial view, that, even should the 
nation recover its libeity, which was deemed nowise pro- 
b.able, it w.as judged uncertain what form of government it 
would embrace. But amidst all these gloomv jirospects, 
fortune, by a surprising revolution, was now 'paving the 
vy.ay for the king to mount, in peace and triumph, the 
throne of his ancestors. It was by the prudence and 
loyalty of General Monk, that this liappy change was at 
last accomplished. 

George hlonk, to whom the fate was re- „ 
served of rc-ostablishingmonarchv,and finish- 
mg the bloody dissensions of tliice kingdoms, was the 
second son of a family in Devonshire, ancient and lionour- 
.able, but lately, fiom too great hospitality and expense, 
somewhat f.illen to decay. He betook himself, in early 
youth, to the profession of arms ; and was engaged in the 
unfortunate expeditions to C.idiz and the Isle of Ilhe. 
After England had concluded peace with all her neigh- 
bours, he sought military experience in the Low Coiin- 
tnes, the great school of war to all the European nations ; 
and he rose to the command of a companv under Loid 
Goring Tims company consisted of 200 men, of whom a 
hundred were volunteers, often men of family and foiinne, 
sometimes noblemen who lived upon their own incoino in 
a splendid manner. Such a rnilitarv turn at that time 
prevailed among the English ! 

hen the sound of war was first lieanl in tins island, 
hlonk returned to England, partly desirous of promotion 
in Ins native country, partiv disgusted with some ill usage 
from the .States, ot which ho found reason to compl.nn. 
Upon the Senltisli paeilicalinn, he was cmplovcd bv the 
Earl of Leicester ag.iinst the Irish rebels ; and having ob- 
t.nned a regmient, was soon taken notice of for his inil.tary 
skill, and for Ins calm and deliberate valour. 'W ithout 
ostentation, expense, or caresses, inerclv bv Ins Inimaiie 
and eipial temper, he gained the good-wIH o'f the soldierv ; 
who, with a mixtnie of f.imiliarity and affection, usually 
calleil him /aiiiist G'rnrgr i\It)iil; ; an honourable appelki- 
tioii, winch they still continued to him, even during Ins 
gre.itest elevation. He was remarkable for his moderation 
in parly; and while all around him were inflamed into 
rage against the opposite faction, he fell under suspicion 
from ihecamlouraiui tnincpiillitv of ins behaviour. \\ hen 
ihc Insh army ^^as called over into Enirland, surmi'ic^ of 
this kind had been so far credited, that he had even been 
suspended finm Ins command, and ordered to Oxford that 
he might answer the charge laid against him. His esta- 
blished charaetcr for tiiilli and sinccrilv lure stood him in 
gre.it stead ; and upon Ins earnest piot'estations and decla- 
rations, he was soon rcstoicd to his regiment, which ho 
joined at the siege of N.antwich. Tlic d.iv after Ins arii- 
val, Fairfax attacked and defeated the loyalists, com- 
manded by Bn on ; and took Colonel iMonk prisonei. 
He was sent to the lower, where he cnduied, above two 
yc.ir.s, all the rigouis of poverty and confinement. The 
king, however, w.as so mindful 'as to .send him, notwith- 
standing Ins own difficulties, a present of 100 guineis; 
but It was not till after the lovalists wrre tot.illv s'libdned] 
that he recovered his liberty.' Monk, hovvcver'divtK'‘;sed’ 
liad always refuscrl the most inviting olleis fioin the pai- 
liamcnt : but C romw ell, sensible of Ins merit, having soli- 
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cited liim to engage in the war.s against the Irish, who weie 
considered as rebels both by king and parliament ; he was 
not unwilling to repair his broken fortunes by accepting a 
command which, he flattered himself, was reconcilable to 
the strictest principles of honour. Having once engaged 
with the parliament, he was obliged to obey orders; and 
found himself necessitated to fight, both against the Mar- 
quis of Ormond in Ireland, and against the king himself 
in Scotland. Upon the reduction of the latter kingdom. 
Monk was left with the supreme command ; and by the 
equality and justice of his administration, he was able to 
‘uve contentment to that restless people, now reduced to 
subjection by a nation whom they hated. No less accept- 
able was his authority to the officers and soldiers ; and 
foreseeing that the good will of the army under his com- 
mand might some time be of great service to him, he had, 
with much care and success, cultivated their friendship. 

Tile connexions which he had formed with Cromwell, 
his benefactor, preserved him faithful to Richard, who had 
been enjoined by his father to follow in every thing the 
directions of Genei-al Monk. When the long parliament 
was restored, hlonk, who was not nrepared for opposition, 
acknowledged their authority, and was continued m his 
command, Lrom which it would not have been safe to at- 
tempt dislodging him. After the army had 
fo?'!he parh"" expelled the parliament, he protested against 
mem. jl,g violence, and resolved, as he pretended, 

to vindicate their invaded privileges. Deeper designs, 
either in the king’s favour or his own, were, from the be- 
ginning, suspected to be tlie motive of his actions. 

A rivalship had long subsisted between him and Lam- 
bert ; and every body saw the reason why he opposed the 
elevation of that ambitious general, by whose success his 
own authority, he knew, would soon be subverted. But 
little friendsliip had ever subsisted between him and the 
parliamentary leaders ; and it seemed nowise probable 
that he intended to employ his industry, and spend his 
blood, for the advancement of one enemy above another. 
How early he entertained designs for the king’s restora- 
tion, we know not with certainty ; it is likely, that as soon 
as Richard was deposed, he foresaw, that without such an 
expedient it would be impossible ever to bring the nation 
to a regular settlement. Ills elder and younger brothers 
were devoted to the royal cause ; the Granvillcs, liis near 
relations, and all the rest of his kindred, were in the same 
interests : he himself was intoxicated with no fumes of 
enthusiasm, and had maintained no connexions with any 
of the fanatical tribe. His early engagements had been 
with the king, and he had left that service without receiv- 
ing any disgust from the royal family. Since he had en- 
listed himself with the opposite party, he had been guilty 
of no violence or rigour, which might render him ob- 
noxious. His return, therefore, to loyalty, was easy and 
open ; and nothing could be supposed to counterbalance 
his natural propensity to that measure, except the views of 
his own elevation, and the prospect of usurping the same 
grandeur and authority which had been assumed by Crom- 
well. But from such exorbitant, if not impossible projects, 
the natural tranquillity and moderation of his temper, the 
calmness and solidity of his genius, not to mention his 
age, now upon the decline, seem to have set him at a dis- 
tance. Cromwell himself, he always asserted," could not 
long have maintained his usiiipation; and any other per- 
son, even equal to him in genius, it was obvious, would 
now find it moie difficult to practise arts, of which every 
one, from experience, was sufficiently aware. It is more 
agreeable, therefore, to reason as well as candour,^ to sup- 
pose that Monk, as soon as he put himself in motion, had 
entertained views of effecting the king’s restoration ; nor 
ought any objections, derived from his profound silence 
even to Charles himself, be regarded as considerable. 
His temper was naturally reserved ; his circumstances re- 
quired dissimulation ; the king, he knew, was surrounded 
with spies and traitors; and upon the whole, it seems hard 
to interpret that conduct, which ousht to exalt our idea of 
his prudence, as a disparagement of his probity. 

Sir John Granville, hoping that the general would en- 
gage in the king’s service, sent into Scotland his younger 


brother, a clergyman. Dr. Monk, who carried him a letter 
and invitation from the king. When the doctor arrived, 
he found that his brother was then holding a council of 
officers, and tvas not to be seen for some hours. In the 
mean time, he was received and entertained by Price, the 
general’s chaplain, a man of probity, as well as a partisan 
of the king’s. The doctor, having an entire confidence in 
the chaplain, talked very freely to him about the object of 
his journey, and engaged him, if there should be occasion, 
to second his applications. At last, the general arrives; 
the brothers embrace ; and after some preliminary obser- 
vations, the doctor opens his business. Monk interrupted 
him, to know whether he had ever before to any body 
mentioned the subject. “ To nobody,” replied his brother, 
“ but to Price, whom I know to be entirely in your confi- 
dence.” The general, altering his countenance, turned the 
discourse, and uould enter into no further confidence 
with him, but sent him away with the first opportunity. 
He would not trust his own brother the moment he knew 
that he had disclosed the secret ; though to a man wjiom 
he himself could have tnisted.*^ 

Ills conduct, in all other particulars, was full of the 
same reserve and prudence ; and no less was requisite for 
effecting the difficult work which he had undertaken. All 
the officers in his army, of whom he entertained any sus- 
picion, he immediately cashiered : Gobbet, who had been 
sent by the committee of safety, under pretence of commu- 
nicating their resolutions to Monk, but really with a view 
of debauching his army, he committed to custody : he 
drew together tlie several scattered regiments : he sum- 
moned an assembly, somewhat resembling a convention 
of states ; and having communicated to them his resolu- 
tion of marching into England, he received a seasonable, 
though no great supply of money. 

Hearing that Lambert was advancing northward with 
his army, ^Ionk sent Cloborry and two other commission- 
ers to London, with large professions of his inclination to 
peace, and with offers of terms for an accommodation. 
His chief aim was to gain time, and relax the preparations 
of his enemies. The committee of safety fell into the 
snare. A treaty was signed by Monk's commissioners ; 
but he refused to ratify it, and complained that they had 
exceeded their powers. He desired, however, to enter 
into a newnegociation at Newcastle. The committee will- 
ingly accepted this fallacious offer. 

Meanwhile these military sovereigns found 
themselves surrounded on all hands with in- 
extricable difficulties. The nation had fallen into total 
anarchy ; and by reusing the payment of all taxes, re- 
duced the army to the greatest necessities. While Lam- 
bert’s forces were assembling at Newcastle, Hazelrig and 
Morley took possession of Portsmouth, and declared for 
the parliament. A party, sent to supjiress them, was per- 
suaued by their commander to join in the same declara- 
tion. The city apprentices rose in a tumult, and demanded 
a fiee iiarliament. Though they were suppressed by 
Colonel Hewson, a man who, from the profession of a 
cobbler, had risen to a high rank in the army, the city still 
discovered symptoms of the most dangerous disconter.t. 
It even established a kind of separate government, and 
assumed the supreme authority within itself. , .Admiral 
Lawson, with his squadron, came into the river, and de- 
clared for the parliament. Ilarelrig and Money, hearing 
of this important event, left Portsmouth, and advanced 
towards London. The regiments near that city, being 
solicited by their old officers, who had been cashiered by 
the committee of safety, revolted again to the parliament. 
Dcsborow’s regiment, being sent by Lambert to support 
his friends, no sooner arrived at St. Albans than it declared 
for the same assembly. 

Fleetwood’s hand was found too weak and unstable to 
.support this ill founded fabric, which, every where around 
him, was falling into ruins. When he received intelligence 
of any murmurs among the soldiers, he would prostrate 
himself in prayer, and could hardly be prev, ailed with to 
join the troops. Even when among them, he would, in 
the midst of any discourse, invite them all to prayer, and 
put himself on his knees before them. If anj’ of his 
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friends exhorted him to more vigour, they could pet no 
other answer, than tiiat God had spitten in his face and 
■would not hear him. Men now ceased to wonder, why 
Lambert had promoted him to the office of peneral, and 
had contented himself with the second command in the 
army. 

C6th of Lenthal, the speaker, being invited by Uie 

December, officers, apain assumed authority, and sum- 
moned topether the parliament, which twice before had 
been expelled with so mucli reproach and ignominy. As 

Pariiatneni soon assembled, they repealed tlieir act 

rtbtoreii. against the payment of excise and cus- 
toms; they appointed commissioners for assigning quarters 
to the army ; and, without taking anv notice of Lambert, 
they sent orders to the forces under his command imme- 
diately to repair to tliose quarters -which were appointed 
them. 

A. n. icco. Lambert was now in a very disconsolate 

Jan. 1 . condition. Monk, he saw, had passed the 
Tweed at Coldstream, and iras advancing upon him. His 
own soldiers deserted him in great multitudes, and joined 
the enemy. Lord Fairfax, too, he heard, had raised forces 
behind him, and had possessed himself of York, without 
declaring his purpose. The last orders of the parliament 
so entirely stripped him of his armj', that there remained 
not with him above a hundred horse : all the rest went to 
their quarters ivith quietness and resignation ; and he him- 
self was, some time after, arrested and committed to the 
Tower. The other officers, who had formerly been cashier- 
ed by the parliament, and who had resumed their com- 
mands, that they might subdue that assembly, were again 
cashiered and confined to their houses. Sir Harry \'ane 
and some members, who had concurred with the committee 
of safety, were ordered into a like confinement. And the 
parliament now seemed to be again possessed of more 
absolute authority tlian ever, and to be without any danger 
of opposition or control. 

Tlie republican party was at this time guided by two 
men, Hazelrig and Vane, who were of opposite cliarncters, 
and mortally hated each other. Hazelrig, who possessed 
greater authority in the parliament, -u'as liaughty, imperi- 
ous, precipitate, vain-glorious; without civility, witliout 
prudence ; qualified only by his noisy, pertinacious obsti- 
nacy, to acquire an ascendancy in public assemblies. 
Vane was noted, in all civil transactions, for temper, in- 
sinuation, address, and a profound judgment; in all re- 
ligious speculations, for folly and extravagance. He was 
a perfect enthusiast; and fancying that he was certainly 
favoured with inspiration, he deemed himself, to speak in 
the language of tne times, to be a man above ordinanca, 
and, by reason of his perfection, to be unlimited and un- 
restrained_ by_ any rules, which govern inferior mortals. 
THiese whimsies, mingling with pride, had so corrupted 
his excellent understanding, that sometimes he thought 
himself the person deputed to reign on earth for a thou- 
sand years over the -n’liole congregation of the faithful.s 

Monk, though informed of the restoration of the par- 
liament, from whom he received no orders, still advanced 
with his army, which was near 6000 men : the scattered 
forces in England were above five times more numerous. 
Fairfax, who had resolved to declare for the king, not 
being able to make the general open his intentions, retired 
to his own house in Yorkshire. In all counties through 
which Monk passed, the prime gentry flocked to him with 
addresses ; expressing their earnest desire, that he would 
be instrumental in restoring the nation to peace and tran- 
quillity, and to the enjoyment of those liberties, ivhich by 
law were their birth-riglit, but of which, during so many 
years, they had been fatally bereaved : and that, in orde”r 
to this salutary purpose, lie would prevail, either for the 
restoring of those members who had been secluded before 
the king’s death, or for the election of a nerv parliament, 
who might legally, and by general consent, again govern 
the 1‘ 1 , 1 .. .. a ..' r . 'j n> 1 . .vor- > .p'Sp 
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tions, the dread of future convulsions, the • 
against military usurpation, against sanctified ' 
all these motives had united every party, excep' 
desperate, into ardent wishes for the king’s » 
the only remedy for all these fatal evils. 

.Scot and Roninsoa were sent as deputies by 
merit, under pretence of congratulating the 
in reality to serve as spies upon him. Tiie city 
four of their principal citizens to perform 
merits; and at the same time to confirm the 
inclination to a free parliament, the object of 
])ra 3 'ers and endeavours. Tire authority of x t 
scarcelv secure the p-arliamciitary deputies from 
suits, vrhich the general hatred and contempt tc 
masters drew from men of every rank and den- 

IMonk continued his march with few intPTn 
he re.ached St. Albans. He lliere sent -a xi...- 
parliament ; desiring them to remove from Loi 
regiments which, though they no-rv.professed to 
their duty, had so lately offered violence to that 
This message -was unexpected, and exceedingly 
the House. Their fate, they found, must still 
a mercenarv army ; and they were as distant as 
their imaginary sovereignty. However, they 
necessary to complj'. The soldiers made more 
A mutiny arose among tliem. One regiment, in 
quartered in Somerset-house, expressly refua- 
their place to the northern army. _ But those_ -i 
would gladly, on such an occasion, liave in 
quarrel, were absent or in confinement ; and 
for w.ant of leaders, the soldiers ivere at J 
last, with great reluctance, o’uliged to sub- 
mit. Monk with his army took ouarters in W 

The general was introduced to the House ; 
and thanks were given him bv Lenth.’d for 
the eminent sen-ices which he had done In 
Monk -^vas a prudent not an eloquent speaker, 
the House, that the sen-ices, which he had bet 
to perform, were no more tlian his duty, and m 
such praises as those with which they were > 
honour him : that among many persons of gre- 
who bore their commission, he had been eniplo 
instrument of Providence for effecting their 
but he considered this sen-ice as a stop only to 
portant services, whicli it was ibeir ji.art to rem 
nation : that while on his march, lie observed o 
men, in all places, to be in earne.st expectation i 
ment, after the violent convulsions to ^^hich the; 
exposed; and to have no prospect of th-jt bl. 
from the dissolution of the jire-ent parliament, 
the summoning of a neiv one, free and full, whi 
without oaths or engagements, might finally gi . 
ment to the nation : that applications had'bee- 
him for that purpose; but that lie, sensible of 
had still told the petitioners, that the parlian- 
which was now free, and would soon be full, 
judge of all these measures, and that the whole ■ 
ouglit to acquiesce in their determination : that 
expressed himself in this manner to the peoj 
now freely inform the House, that the fewer en_ 
were exacted, tlie more comprehensive would 
prove, and the more satisfaction would it give to 
and that it w.as sufficient for public security, if *b 
partyandtheroyalistsvyere excluded ; since thep- 
these factions were destructive either of govern- 
liberty. 

Tills speech, containing matter which w.as t 
able and disagreeable to the House as well as to ■ 
still kept every one in suspense, and upheld : 
tainty, m which it seemed the general’s h •- ■ 

the public. But it w.as impossible for the ’ ’ 
remain long in this doubtful situation : the 
as the parliament, pushed matters to a declsior 
llie hate convulsion= ip . • , .. .-1 
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Tiie common council of London flatly refused to submit 
to an assessment required of them ; and declared that, till 
a free and lawful parliament imposed taxes, they never 
should deem it their duty to make any payment. This 
resolution, if yielded to, would immediately have put an 
end to tile dominion of the parliament : they were deter- 
mined, iheiefore, upon this occasion, to make at once a 
full experiment of their own jiower, and of their general’s 
obedience. 

Monk leceived orders to march into the 
1 e ruarj. . (Q 5g,2e twelve persons, the most ob- 
noxidus to the parliament ; to remove the posts and chains 
from all the streets ; and to take down and break the port- 
cullises and gates of the city : and very few hours were 
allowed him to deliberate upon the execution of these 
violent orders. To the great surprise and consternation of 
all men, IMonk prepared himself for obedience. Neglect- 
ing the entreaties of his friends, the remonstrances of his 
officers, the cries of the people, he enteied the city in a mili- 
tary manner ; he apprehended as many as he could of the 
prosciibed persons, whom he sent to the Tower; with all 
the circumstances of contempt, he broke the gates and 
portcullises ; and having exposed the city to the scorn and 
derision of all who hated it, he returned in triumph to his 
quarters in Westminster. 

No sooner had the general leisure to reflect, than he 
found, that this last measure, instead of being a continua- 
tion of that cautious ambiguity, which he had hitherto 
maintained, was taking party without reserve, and laying 
himself, as well as the nation, at the mercy of that tyran- 
nical parliament, whose power had long been odious, as 
their persons contemptible, to all men. He resolved, there- 
fore, before it were too late, to repair the dangerous mis- 
take into wliich he had been betrayed, and to show the 
whole world, still more without reserve, that he meant no 
longer to be the minister of violence and usurpation. 
Pebruary iiih. ^^6'' complti'ning of the odious service in 
which he had been employed, he wrote a 
letter to the House, reproaching them, as well with the new 
cabals which they had formed with Vane and Lambert, as 
with the encouragement given to a fanatical petition pre- 
sented by Praise-God Barebone ; and he required them, in 
the name of the citizens, soldiers, and whole common- 
wealth, to issue writs within a week for the filling of their 
House, and to fix the time for their own dissolution and 
Deciarps fnr .-i tl>e assembling of a new parliament. Havin" 
fret iwrliament. despatched this letter, which might be re- 
garded, he thought, as an undoubted pledge of his sin- 
cerity, he marched with his army into the city, and de- 
^red Allen, the mayor, to summon a common-council at 
Guildhall.^ lie there made many apologies for the indig- 
nity which, two days before, he had been obliged to jiiit 
upon them ; assured them of his perseverance in the mea- 
sures which he had adopted ; and desired that they might 
iniUually plight their faith for a strict union between city 
and army, in every enterprise for the happiness and settle- 
ment of the commonwealth. 

It would be difficult to describe the I'oy and exultation 
which display’ed itself throughout the city, as soon ns in- 
telligence was conveyed of this happy measure embraced 
l)y the general. The prospect of peace, concord, liberty, 
justice, broke forth at once, from amidst thedee|iest dark- 
ness in which the nation had ever been involved. The 
view of past calamities no longer presented dismal prog- 
nostics of the future : it tended only to enhance the general 
exultation for those scenes of happiness and tranquillity, 
which all men now confidently promised themselves. The 
royalists, the presbyterians, forgetting all animosities, 
mingled in common joy and transport, and vowed never 
more to gratify the ambition of false and factious tyrants, 
by their calamitous divisions. The populace, more out- 
rageous in their festivity, made the air resound with accla- 
mations, and illuminated every street with signals of jollity 
and triumph. Applauses of the general were everywhere 
intermingled with detestation against the parliament. The 
most ridiculous inventions were adopted, in order to ex- 
press this latter passion. At every bonfire, rumps were 
roasted, and where these could no longer be found, pieces 
of flesh were cut into that shape ; and the funeral of the 
h After blonk’s declaration for a free parliament on tlie eleventh of 


parliament (the populace exclaimed) was celebrated bv 
these symbols of hatred and derision. ■' 

The parhament, though in the agonies of despair, made 
still one effort for the recovery of their dominion. Tliev 
sent a committee with offers to gain the general. He re^ 
tused to hear them, except in the presence of some of the 
secluded members. Though several persons, desperate 
from guilt and fanaticism, promised to invest him with the 
dignity of supreme magistrate, and to support his govern- 
ment, he would not heaiken to such wild proposals. 
Having fixed a close correspondence with the city, and 
established its militia in hands whose fidelity could he 
relied on, he returned with his army to Westminster, and 
pursued every proper measuie for the settlement of the 
nation. While he still pretended to maintain republican 
principles, he was taking large steps towards the re-estab- 
lishment of the ancient monarchy. 

The secluded members, upon the general’s 

invitation, went to the House, and finding Secluded mem. 
no longer any obstruction, they entered, and restored 
immediately appeared to be the majority : most of thd in- 
dependents left the place. The restored members first 
repealed all the ordinances by which they had been ex- 
cluded : they gave Sir George Boothe and his party their 
liberty and estates : they renewed the general’s commission, 
and enlarged his powers : they fixed an as- , 
sessment for the support of the fleet and LoiV^.^^urimient 
army : and having passed these votes for the riissolied. 
present composure of the kingdom, they dissolved them- 
selves, and issued writs for the immediate assembling of a 
now pailiament. This last measure had been previouslv 
concei ted with the general, who knew that all men, how- 
ever different in affections, expectations, and designs, 
united in the detestation of the long parliament. 

A council of state ivas esuablished, consisting of men of 
character and moderation ; most of whom, during the civil 
w.ars, had made a great figure among the presbyterians. 
The militia of the kingdom was put into such hands as 
would promote order and settlement. These, conjoined 
with Monk’s army, which lay united at London, weie 
esteemed a sufficient check on the more numerous, though 
dispersed army, of whose inclinations there was still much 
reason to be diffident. Monk, however, was every day 
removing the more obnoxious officers, and bringing the 
troops to a state of discipline and oliedience. 

Overton, governor of Hull, Iiad declared his resolution 
to keep possession of that fortress till the coming of King 
•Testis : but when Aliired produced the authority of par- 
liament for his delivering the place to Colonel Fairfax, he 
thought proper to comply. 

Montague, who commanded the fleet in the Baltic, had 
entered into the conspiracy with Sir George Boothe ; and 
pretending want of provisions, had sailed from the Sound 
towards the coast of England, with an intention of sup- 
porting that insurrection of the royalists. On his arrival, 
he received the news of Boothe’s defeat, and the total 
failure of the enterprise. The great difficulties, to which 
the parliament was then reduced, allowed them no leisure 
to examine strictly the reasons which he gave for quitting 
his station ; and they allowed him to retire peaceably to 
Ills country-house. The council of state now conferred on 
him, in conjunction with Monk, the command of the fleet ; 
and secured the naval as well as military force, in hands 
favourable to the public settlement. 

Notwithstanding all these steps which were taken to- 
wards the re-establishment of monarchy. Monk still main- 
tained the appearance of zeal for a commonwealth, and 
hitherto allowed no canal of correspondence between him- 
self and the king to be opened. To call a free parliament, 
and to restore the royal family, were visibly, in the pre- 
sent disposition of the kingdom, one and the same 
measure : yet would not the general declare, otherwise 
than by his actions, that he had adopted the king’s inter- 
ests ; and nothing but necessity extorted at last the confes- 
sion from him. His silence, in the commencement of his 
enterprise, ought to be no objection to his sincerity; since 
he maintained the same reserve, at a time when, consistent 
with common sense, he could have entertained no other 
purpose.h 

rcbruary, lie could mean nolhing but the king’s restoration: jet it was 
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There was one Morrice, a "entleman of Devonshire, of 
a sedentary, studious disposition, nearly related to Monk, 
and one who had always maintained the strictest in- 
timacy with him. With this friend alone did Monk 
deliberate concerning that great enterprise which he had 
projected. Sir John Granville, who had a commission 
from tlie kins', applied to Mon ice for access to the gciicial; 
but received lor ans\\er, that the general desired linn to 
communicate his business to Moirice. Granville, though 
importunatelv urged, twice refused to deliver Ins message 
to any but i\lonk himseli ; and tins (.mtimis politician, 
finding linn now a peison, whose scciLcy could be safely 
trusted, admitted him to Ins jircscin e, and opened to him 
his whole intentions. Still he scinplcil to eomnnt any 
thing to writing : ' he delivered only a %erbal mcssaire by 
Granville; assnimg the king of his services, giving adcice 
for his eondnet, and exhorting linn instantly to Icaie the 
Spanish teriitoiies, and letire into Holland. He wais ap- 
iireheiisnc lest Spam might detain linn as a pledge lor the 
rocoveiv of Dunkiik and .lainaica. Charles lollowed 
these directions, and very nai rowdy escaped to Breda. 
Had he protiaclcd his jomney a few hours, he had cer- 
tainly, undei pretence of honour and respect, been arrested 

by the Spaniaids. ^ -n. , ■ , i 

Lockhart, who was governor of Dunkirk, and nowise 
averse to the king’s scrvicc,xvas applied to on tins occasion. 
The state of England was set betore him, the ceitainty of 
the restoration ropiesentcd, and the prosjicct of great favour 
displaced, if ho would aiiticipato thevowsof the kingdom, 
ana receixe the king into his fortress. Lockhait still le- 
jilied, that his commission was derived from an English 
parhameiit, and he would not open Ins gates but in obe- 
dience to the same authoiitw'< lliis scruple, though in the 
pieseiit emergence it approaches towards superstition, it is 
difficult for us entirely to condemn 
The elections for the new parliament went every where in 
favour of the king’s party. This was one of those popular 
torrents, where the most indilfereiit, or even the most 
averse, arc transported with the general iiassion, and 
zealously adopt the sentiments of the community to which 
they berong. The enthusiasts thciiisehcs seemed to he 
disarmed of their lurt ; and between despair and astonish- 
ment, gave way to tliose measures, which, they found, it 
would be imjinssible for tliciii, by tbcir utmost efloits, to 
witbstand. The |trcsby ttriaiis and the roxahsts, being 
united, foimed the xoicc of the nation, which, without 
noise, hut with infinite ardour, called for the kings rc- 
stonition. The kingdom was almost entirely in the hands 
of the former party ; and sonic zealous leaders among them 
began to renew the demand of those conditions, which had 
been rcipiired of the kite king in the treaty of Newport: 
but the general opinion seemed to condemn all those 
rigorous and jealous capitulations with their sovereign. 
Harassed with convulsions and disorders, men ardently 
longed for repose, and were terrified at the mention of 
negociations or rielaxs, which might afford opportunity to 
the seditious aiiny s'tdl to breed new (onlusion. The pas- 
sion loo lor liheity ha\ mg been carried to such violent ex- 
tremes, and having produeed such bloody commotions, 
began, by a natur.il movnncnl, to give place to a spirit of 
Irjyaltx and obedience; and the public was less zealous m 
a cause, which was heroine odious on account of the 
calamities whicli had so long attended it. After the legal 
concessions made by the late king, the constitution seemed 
to be siifliciently secured ; and the additional conditions 
insisted on, as ihoy had been framed during the greatest 
ardour of the contest, amonnteil ralber to annihilation than 
a limitation of monarchy. Above all, the general was 
averse to the mention of conditions; ancl resolved that the 
crown which he intended to restore, should he conferred on 
the king entirely free and unencumbered. Without further 
scruple, therefore, or jealousy, the people gave their voice 
in elections for such as they knew to enteitain sentiments 
favourable to monarchy ; and all paid court to a party 

lonn lipforo lie would opcnluinself eien to tliekini:. I Ills declaration si as 
Milliin eij-lit d.iis .liter hisarri\.il in I.nndon. ll.id lie eicr liittndfil to 
li.iie SLt up for liiiiisi It. lie would not surely Imie so sixin iilMiiduiiid ii 
proitct ‘<0 iiivitin:: lie li.v'** taken votrn* steps >\liicn iiavt* 

l)elr«t>ofl it 1 1 ( oiil*! only lia\e hern some di^ ippomtinriit, some hustiaitrd 
attempt, uliich loiilil Iwivo TiiRtlr him irnouiice the ro«l of private nmbi 
Hon. But there is not the le-tst s> inploin ot such mUnlions. Jliestor^ 


which, they foresaw, xvas soon to govern the nation. 
Though tlie parliament had voted, that no one should be 
elected, who had himself or xvhose father had borne arms 
for the late king; little regard was any where paid to tins 
oidiiiance. The leaders of the presbyterians, the Earl of 
Manchester, Lord Fairfax, Lord Robaits, Hollis, Sir An- 
thony' Ashley (Jooper, Anneslcy, Lewis, w'ere detci mined 
to atone for past transgressions, by their (iresent zeal for 
the royal inteiests ; and from forme'r merits, successes, and 
sufferings, tliev bad acquired with tbeir paity the highest 
credit and aiitliority. 

The affairs of Iieland were in a condition no less favour- 
able to the king. As soon as Monk declared against the 
Flnglisli army, be despatched emissaries into Iieland, and 
engaged the' officeis in that kingdom to concur with him 
in the same measuies. Lord Broghil, president of Mun- 
ster, and SirCliailes Coote, president ot Connaught, xvent 
so far as to enter into a correspondence with the king, and 
to jiromise tlic-ir assistance for his restoration. In con- 
junction witli Sir Theopliilus Jones, and other officers, tliey 
took possession of the government and excluded Ludlow, 
who was zealous for the Rump parliament, but whom they 
pretended to be in a confederacy with the committet, of 
safety. Tliey kept themselves in readiness to serve the 
king ; but made no declarations, till they should see the 
turn wliicli affinrs took in England. 

Bill all these promising views bad almost been blasted 
by an untoward accident. Upon tlie admission of the 
.secluded mcnibors, the republican narty, particularly the 
late king’s judges, xvere seized witli tlie justest despair, and 
endeavoured to infuse the same scntimcnis into tlie army. 
By themselves or tlieir emissaries, they represented to the 
soldiers, that all those brave actions, wliicli bad been per- 
formed during the war, and wliicli xvere so meritorious in 
the eyes of the parbanieiit, would no doubt be regarded as 
the deepest crimes by the royalists, and would expose the 
army to the severest' vengeance. That in vain did that 
iiarly make )irofessions of moderation and lenity : the 
king’s death, the execution of so many of the nobility and 
gentry, tlie se()iicstr;ition and imprisonment of the rest, 
were in tlieir eyes crimes so .deep, and offences so per- 
sonal, as must be prosecuted with the most implacable re- 
sentment. That the loss of all arrears, and the cashiering 
of every officer and soldier, were the lightest ]mmsbment 
which must be expected : alter the dispersion of the army, 
no further jirolcction remained to them, cither for life or 
propel tv, but the clemency of enraged victors. And that 
cxen if the most perfect security could bo obtained, it wcie 
inglorious to be reduced, by treachery and deceit, to snb- 
jcetion under a foe, who, in the open field, had so often 
Melded to their superior valour. 

After these suggestions had been infused into the army, 
L-imberl suddenly made bis escape from the Tower, aiid 
threw Monk and the council of state into great consterna- 
tion. Tliev knew Lambert’s xigonr and activity; they 
xxcrc acipiaiiued xxilli Ins popularity in the arms ; they 
wore sensible, that, tliongli the soldiers bad lately deserted 
him, tliev sufficiently expressed tlieir remorse and tlieir 
detestation of those, who, bv false professions, they found, 
had so egregionslx deceived llicni. It seemed necessary, 
therefore, to employ the greatest eelciity in suppiessing so 
dangerous a foe: Uoloncl Ingoldsby, who had been one 
of the late king’s judges, but who was now- , 

entirely engaged III the royal cause, was de- 
spatched after him. He overtook him at Daventry, while 
he had yet assembled but four troops of horse. One of 
them deserted him. Another quickly followed the exam- 
ple. He liimsell, endeavonnng to make Ins escape, was 
seized by Ingoldsby, to whom be made submissions not 
suitable to bis former character of spirit and valour. Okey , 
Axtel, Gobbet, Credc, and other officers of that ])arty, were 
taken prisoners with him. All the roads wore full of sol- 
diers liaslcning to join tlicin. In a few days they bad been 
formidable, and it was tliouglit, that it might prove dan- 

told of ^ir Antliony Asliley Cooper, b\ Locke, lias not .nnv nppeir* 
mice of triitli. See lord I.,tn^dM\v ij's \ iiutioation, aiul Pliilips s C outiuuA- 
tioiiol Baker. 1 sli.ill luM lo\\lmf those authors lii\e adsaiiied, that Car- 
dinnl Ma/anne wislied lor the kin^i's icsloratioii ; tliouj^h he would not 
iiair Miiturtil imi( li to h.i\ o ]MOfiirtd it. 

i Liii'ilownc, C)k.ieii(!on. 

k HuiihI. 
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^erous for IMonk himself to have assembled any consider- 
able body of his republican army for their suppression : so 
that nothiiif: could be more happy than the sudden ex- 
tinction of this rising flame. 

When the parliament met, they chose Sir 
csih April, ijarijottle Grimstone speaker, a man rvlio, 
though he had for some time concurred with the late par- 
liament, had long been esteemed affectionate to the king’s 
service. The great dangeis incurred during former usurp- 
ations, joined to the eMreme caution of the general, kept 
eiery one in awe; and none dared, for some days, to make 
any mention of the king. The nriembers exerted their spi- 
rit chiefly in bitter invectives against the memory of Crom- 
well, and in execrations against the inhuman murder of 
their late sovereign. At last, the general, 
isi May. jjaving sufficiently sounded their inclina- 
tions, gave directions to Annesley president of the coiiiici', 
to inform them, that one Sir John Granville, a sen ant of 
the kiiin’s, had hcen sent over by his majesty, .and was 
now at the door w ith a letter to the Commons. The loud- 
, . est acclamations were excited by this intelli- 

e res nra ion. Gniiivillc was cillcd in ; the letter, 

accompanied with a declaration, greedily read : without 
one moment’s delay, and without a contradictory vote, a 
committee was appointed to prepare an answer: and, in 
order to spread the same satisfaction throughout the king- 
dom, it was voted that the letter and declaration should 
immediately be pubhslicd. 

The people, freed from the state of suspense m which 
they had so long been held, now changed their anxious 
hope for the unmixed effusions of | 0 ) ; and displayed a 
social triumph and exultation, which no private niosneiity, 
even the greatest, is ever able fully to inspire. Traditions 
remain of men, particularly of Oughtred, the m.ithcina- 
tician, who died of pleasure, when infoimed of this happv 
and surprising event. The king's declaration was well 
calculated to uphold the satisfaction inspired bv the pro- 
spect of public settlement. It ofl'ered a gencnal amnesty 
to all persons whatsoeicr; and that without any excep- 
tions but such as should afterwards be made by parlia- 
ment: it promised liberty of conscience; and a conciii- 
renco in any act of p.irliament, which, upon mature de- 
liberation, shotild be ofl'ered for insuring that indulgence : 
it submitted to the arbitiation of the same assembly the 
inquiry into all grants, purchases, and alienations : and it 
assured the soldiers of all their arrears, and piomised them, 
for the future, the same jiay which they then enjoyed. 

The Lords perceiving the spirit by which the kingdom, 
as well as the Commons, was animated, hastened to rein- 
state themselves in their ancient autlioriiy, and to take 
their share in the settlement of the nation. They found 
the doors of their House open ; and all were admitted ; 
even such as had formerly been excluded on account of 
their pretended delinquency. 

The two Houses attended, while the king 
was proclaimed with great solemnity, m 
Palace-yard, at Whitehall, and at Temple-bar. The Com- 
mons voted 500 pounds to buy a jewel for Granville, who 
had brought them the king’s gracious messages : apiesent 
of 50,000 pounds was conferred on the king, 10,000 
pounds on the Duke of York, 5,000 pounds on the Duke 
of Gloucester. A committee of Lords and Commons 
was despatched to invite his maiesty to leturn and t.ake 
possession of the government, 'riie rapidity with which 
all these events were conducted was manellous, and dis- 
covered the passionate zeal and entire unanimity of the 
nation. Such an impatience appeared, and such an emu- 
lation, in Lords, and Commons, and city, who should 
make the most lively expressions of their joy and duty ; 
that, as the noble historian expresses it, a man could not 
but wonder where those people dwelt, who had done all 
the mischief, and kept the king so many years from enjoy- 
ing the comfort and support of such excellent subjects. 
The king himself said, that it must surely have been his 
own fault that he had not sooner taken possession of the 
throne ; since he found every body so zealous in promoting 
his happy restoration. 

The respect of foreign powers soon followed the sub- 
mission of the king’s subjects. Spain invited him to re- 
turn to the Ixiw Countries, and embark in some of her 
2 X 


maiitime towns. Trance made protestations of afl'ection 
and regard, and offi-red Calais for the same purpose. The 
Stdtes-geneial sent deputies with a like friendly invitation. 
The king resolved to accept of this last offer. The people 
of the republic bore him a cordial affection ; and politics 
no longer restrained their magistrates from promoting 
and expressing that sentiment. As he passed fiom Breda 
to the Hague, he was attended by numerous crowds, and 
was received with the loudest acclamations; as if them- 
selves, not their rivals in power and commeice, were now 
lestored to peace and security. The States-general, in a 
body, and afterwards the States of Holland apait, perform- 
ed their comphiTients with the greatest solemnity. Every 

f ierso.i of distinction was ambitious of being introduced to 
IIS majesty ; all ambassadors and jiublic ministers of 
kings, jirinces, or states, repaired to him, and professed the 
joy of their masters in his behalf: so that one would have 
thought, that from the united efforts of Christendom had 
been derived this revolution, which diffused every where 
such uiiiv'ersal satisfaction. 

The English fleet came in sight of Scheveling. Mon- 
tague had not waited for orders from the parliament; but 
had persuaded the officers, of themselves, to tender their 
duty to his majesty. The Duke of York immediately 
went on board, and took the command of the fleet as high 
admiral. 

When the king disembarked at Dover, he was met by 
the general, whom ho cordially embraced. Never subject, 
in fact, probably in his intentions, had deserved better of 
his king and country. In the space of a few months, 
without effusion of blood, by his cautious and disinterested 
conduct alone, he had bestowed settlement on three king- 
doms, which had long been torn with the most violent con- 
vulsions : and having obstinately refused the most inviting 
conditions offered him by the king, as well as by every 
party in the kingdom, he freely lestored his injured mas- 
ter to the vacant throne. The king entered 
London on the 29ih of M.iy, which was also 
Ins birih-day. The fond imaginations of men interpreted 
as a happy omen the concurrence of two such joyful 
periods. 


At this era, it may be pioper to stop a moment, and take 
a general survey of the age, so far as regards manners, 
finances, arms, commerce, arts, and sciences. The chief use 
of history is, that it affords materials for disquisitions of 
this iialtire ; and it seems the duty of an historian to point 
out the proper inferences and conclusions. 

No people could undeigo a change moie Mrtnntrs jmi' 
.sudden and entiie in their manners, than Aris. 
did the English nation during this jieriod. From tran- 
quillity, concord, submission, sobriety, they passed in an 
instant to a state ol faction, fanaticism, leoellion, and 
almost frei zv. The violence of the English parties ex- 
ceeded any thing which we can now imagine : had they 
continued but a little longer, there was just reason to 
dread all the horrors of the ancient massacres and pro- 
scriptions. The military usurpers, whose authority was 
founded on jialpable injustice, and was .supported by no 
national party, would have been impelled by rage and 
despair into such sanguinary measures ; and if these furious 
expedients had been employed on one side, revenge would 
naturally have pushed the other party, after a return of 
power, to retaliate upon their enemies. No social inter- 
course was maintained between the parties ; no marriages 
or alliances contracted. The royalists, though oppressed, 
harassed, persecuted, disdained all affinity with their 
masters. ’The more they wore reduced to subjection, the 
gicater superiority did they affect above those usurpers, 
who by violence and injustice had acquiied an ascendant 
over them. 

The manners of the two factions were as opposite as 
those of the most distant nations. “ Your friends, the 
cav.aliers,” said a parliamentarian to a royalist, “aie very 
dissolute and debauched.” “ True,” replied the royalist, 
“ they have the infirmities of men : hut your friends, the 
roundheads, have the vices of de^fs, tyranny, rebellion. 
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and spiritual pride.”! Riot and disorder, it is ceitain, 
notwithstanding the good example set them by Charles I. 
prevailed very much among his partisans. Being com- 
monly men of birth and fortune, to vr horn excesses are less 
pernicious than to the vulgar, they weie too apt to indulge 
themselves in a'l pleasure'-, particularly those of the table. 
Opposition to the ligid preciseness of their aniagoiiisis in- 
creased tlieir inclination to good fellowship; and the 
character of a man of pleasure was affected among thfiii, 
as a sure pledge of attachment to the church and mon- 
archy. Even when ruined b) confisealions anil seques- 
trations, they eiide.ivouicd to maintain the .appc.arance of 
a careless and social lollit). “ As niiirli as hope is su- 
perior to feai,” said a poor and merry caialier, “ so much 
IS our situation prefeiable to tliat of our enemies. We 
laugh while tlie\ tiemble ” 

The gloomy enthusiasm v.hith pieiailed among the 
parliamentary jiaiti, is surely the most curious spectacle 
presented by any history; and the most instructwe, as 
well as entertaining, to a pliilo-ophical mind. All reciea- 
tions weie, m a mannei, suspended by the rigid severity 
of the piesbyterians and independents. Horse-r.aces and 
cock-matches were prohibited as the greatest enormities.™ 
Even bea--baiting was esteemed heathenish and unchris- 
tian : th( sport of it, not the inhumanity, gave offence. 
Colonel Hewson, from his pious zeal, marched with his 
regiment into London, and destroyed all the hears, which 
were theie kept for die diversion of the citizens. This 
adventure seems to have given birth to the fiction of Hu- 
dibias. Though tlie English nation be naturally candid 
and sincere, hy pocrisy prevailed among them beyond any 
example in ancient of modern times. The religious hypo- 
crisy, it may be lemarked, is of a peculiar nature; and 
being generally unknown to the person himself, though 
more dangerous, it implies less falsehood than any other 
species of insincerity. The Old Testament, preferably to 
the New, was the favourite of all the sectaries The eastern 
poetical style of that coin])Osition made it more easily sus- 
ceptible of a turn w liicti was agreeable to tliem. 

We have liad occasion, in the course of this work, to 
speak of many of tlie sects which prevailed m England : 
to enumerate them all would be impossible. TTie quakers, 
however, are so considerable, at least so singular, as to 
merit some attention ; and as they lonounced by principle 
the use of arms, tiiev never made such a figure in public 
transactions .as to enter into any pait of our narrative. 

The religion of the ([uakers, like most others, began 
with the lowest vulgar, and, in its progress, came at last 
to comprehend peojile of better quality and fashion. 
George Fox, born at Drayton in Lancashire, m 1624, was 
the founder of this sett. He w.is the son of a weaver, 
and was himself bound apprentice to a shoe-maker. Feel- 
ing a stronger impulse towards spiritual contemplations 
than towards that mechanical profession, he left his master, 
and went about the country clothed in a leathern doublet, 
a diess which he long affecied, as well for its singularity 
as Its cheapness. Th.it he might wean himself from sub- 
lun.trv obiects, he broke off all connexions with his friends 
and famiiv, and never dwelt a moment in one place ; lest 
liabit sliould beget new connexions, and depress the 
sublimity of his aeiial meditations. He frequently wan- 
dered into the woods, and passed whole days in hollow 
trees, without company, or any other amusement than his 
Bible. Having reached that pitch of perfection as to need 
no other book, he soon advanced to another state of spirit- 
ual jirogress, and began to pay less regard even to that 
divine composition itself. His own breast, he imagined, 
was full of the same inspir.alion which had guided the 
prophets and apostles themselves; and by this inwaid 
light must every spiritual obscurity be cleared, by this 
living spirit must the dead letter be animated. 

When he had been sufficiently consecrated in his own 
imagination, he felt that the fumes of self-applause soon 
dissipate, if not continually supplied by the an miration of 
others ; and he began to seek proselytes. Proselytes were 
easily gamed at a time when all men's affections were 

j ‘'ir Philip XYaru It in KiMuitr no MiikIoi. 

n IheloHowint: story is told hv AVhitlorke, p 5‘l». Some <iurflv<‘rs at 
Plasintitnn in Nojflinmhcriand comiaj' to ih? minislfr on the sahnatb day, 
and speaking to him, the ppople tell upon the rjuakors, and almost killed 
one or two or them, who, going out, tell on iheir knees, and prayed God 
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turned touards le'igion, and wlien the most extravagant 
mode-, of it weie sure to be most popular. All the forms 
of ccieinony, invented by pride and ostentation. Fox and 
his disciples, from a superior pride and ostentation, care- 
fnlh ic)ec(cd : even the ordinary rites of civility were 
shunned, as the nourishment of c.arn.:l vanity and self- 
conteit. They would bestow no titles of distinction : the 
name of /hind w.is the only salutation w'lth which they 
indiscrimin.itelv accosted every one. To no person would 
they make a how , or move their hat, nr give any signs of 
reveieniG. Instead of that affected adulation, introduced 
into modern tongues, of speaking to individuals as if they 
weie a multitude, they returned to the simplicity of ancient 
languages; and thoil and thee were the only expressions 
which, on any consideration, they could be brought to 
employ. 

Dress too, a material circumstance, distinguished the 
members of this sect. Every superfinity and ornament 
was c.aicrnlly retrenched : no plaits to their coal, no buttons 
to their sleeves : no lace, no ruffles, no embroidery. Even 
a button to the hat, though sometimes useful, yet not being 
alway.s so, was universally rejected by them with horror 
and detestation. 

The violent enthusia.sm of this sect, like all high pas- 
sions, being too strong for the weak nerves to sustain, 
thiew the preachers into convulsions, and shakings, and 
distortions in their limbs ; and they thence received the 
appellation of qtiaken. Amidst the gieat toleration which 
was then granted to all sects, and even" encouragement 
given to all innovations, tliis sect alone suffered persecu- 
tion. From the fervour of their zeal, the quakers broke 
into churches, disturbed public worship, and harassed the 
minister and audience with railing and reproaches. When 
carried before a magistrate, they refused him all reverence, 
.and treated him with the same familiarity as if he had 
been their equal. Sometimes they were thrown into 
mnd-iiouses, sometimes into prisons : sometimes whip- 
ped, sometimes pilloried. The patience and fortitude 
with which they suffered, begat compassion, admiration, 
esteem." A supernatur.al spirit was belieied to support 
them under those sufferings, which the ordinary state of 
humanity, freed from the illusions of passion, is unable 
to sustain. 

The quakers crept into the army : but as they preached 
universal peace, tliey seduced the military zealots from 
their profession, and would soon, had they been suffered, 
have put an end, without any defeat or calamity, to the- 
dominion of the saints. These attempts became a fresh 
ground of persecution, and a new reason for their progress 
among the people. 

Mouds with this sect were carried, or affected to be c.ir- 
ried, to the same degree of extravagance as religion. Give 
a qu.aker a b'ow on one cheek, he held up the other : ask. 
bis cloak, he gave you his coat also : the greatest interest 
could not engage him, in any court of judicature, to swear 
even to the truth : he never asked more for his wares than 
the precise sum which he was determined to accept. This 
last maxim is laudable, and continues still to be religi- 
ously observed by that sect. 

No fan.iticb ever earned further tlie hatred to ceremonies, 
forms, orders, rites, and positive institutions. Even bap- 
tism and the Lord’s supper, by all other sects believed 
to be interwoven with the very vitals of Christianity, were 
disdainfully rejected by them. Tlie very sabbath they 
profaned Tlie holiness of churches they derided; and 
they would give to these sacred edifices no other appella- 
tion than that of shop^ or sleipk-hoiise^. No priests were 
admitted into their sect : every one had received from 
immediate illumination a character much superior to the 
sacerdotal. When they met for divine worship, each rose 
up in bis place, and delivered the extemporarv inspira- 
tions of the Holy Ghost : women were also admitted to 
teach the brethren, and were considered as proper vehi- 
cles to convey the dictates of the Spirit. Sometimes a great 
many preachers were moved to sjieak at once : sometimes 
a total silence jirevailed in their congregations. 

panlnn the people-, ^'llO knew not what the> did ; and alleruarils'xpeak- 
jiij.' to the tu‘nplp, SI) tom meed tliem of die c\il tiu*y had dune m hratniEr 
them, that the lountij people fell a qtiarrellni^, and beat one anotlier 
moie Umu die) bad belote beaten the quakers. 
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Some; fjuukers altemnted to fast foity d.-iAS in imitation 
of Christ ; and one of them bravely perished in the ex- 
periment ° A female quaker came naked into the church, 
where tlie jirotcctor sat ; being moved by the Spirit, as she 
said, to appear us a sign to the people. A number of 
them f.incied, that the renovation of all things had com- 
menced, and that clothes were to be rejected, together 
with othei superfluities. The sufferings which followed 
the practice of this doctrine, were a species of persecution 
not well calculated for promoting it. 

.Tames N.aylor was a quaker, noted for blasphemy, or 
rather madness, in the time of the protectorship. He 
fancied that he himself was transformed into Christ, and 
was become the leal sJiviour of the world; and in con- 
sequence of this frenzy he endeavoured to imitate many 
actions of the Messiah related in the Evangelists. As he 
bore a resemblance to the common pictures of Christ, he 
allowed his beard to grow in a like form : he raised a per- 
son from the dead :p he was ministered untoliy women ;n 
he entered Bristol, mounted on a horse : I suppose, from 
the difficulty in that place of finding an ass: his disciples 
spread their garments before him, and cried, “ Hosannah to 
the highest; holj-, holy is the Lord God of Sabaoth.” 
When can ied before the magistrate, he would give no other 
answer to all questions than “thou hast said it.” Wliat 
is remark.able, the parliament thought that the matter de- 
served their attention. Near ten da\s they spent in 
inquiries and debates about him.r They condemned him 
to be pilloried, whipped, burned in the face, and to have 
his tongue bored through with a red-hot iron. AH these 
seventies he bore with the usual patience. So far his 
delusion supported him. But the sequel spoiled all. He 
was sent to Bridewell, confined to hard labour, fed on 
bread and water, and debarred from all his disciples, male 
and female. His illusion dissipated, and after some time 
he was contented to come out an ordinary man, and return 
to his usual occupations. 

The chief taxes in England, during the time of the com- 
monwealth, were the monthly assessments, the excise, and 
the customs. Tlie assessments were levied on personal 
estates, as well as on land ; « and commissioners were 
appointed in each county for rating the individuals. The 
highest assessment amounted to 120,000 pounds a-month 
in England ; the lowest was 35,000. The assessments 
in Scotland were sometimes 10,000 pounds a-month ;‘ 
commonly 6000. Those in Ireland 9000. At a medium 
this tax might have afforded about a million a-year. The 
excise, during the civil w.ars, was levied on bread, flesh- 
meat, as well as beer, ale, strong waters, and many other 
commodities. After the king was subdued, bread and 
flesh-meat were exempted from excise. The customs on 
exportation were lowered in 1656." In 1650, commission- 
ers were appointed to levy both customs and excise. 
Cromwell in 1657 returned to the old practice of farming. 
Eleven hundred thousand pounds weiethen offered, both 
for customs and excise ; a greater sum than had ever been 
levied by the commissioners : "■ the whole of the taxes 
during that period might at a medium amount to above 
two millions a-year ; a sura which, tbougb moderate, much 
exceeded the revenue of any former king.’^ Sequestrations, 
compositions, sale of crown and church lands, and of the 
lands of delinquents, yielded also considerable sums, but 
very difficult to be estimated. Church lands are 'aid to 
have been sold lor a million.y None of these were ever 
valued at above ten oreleven years’ purchase-^ The estates 
of delinquents amounted to* above 200,000 pounds a- 
year." Cromwell died more than two millions in debt;*' 
though the parliament had left him in the treasury above 
500,000 pounds; .and in stores, the value of 700,000 
pounds." 

The committee of danger in April 1648 voted to raise 
the army to 40,000 men.4 The same year, the pay of the 


armv vas estimated at 80,000 pounds a-rnontli." The 
establishment ofthe army in 1652 was, in Scotland 1 5 000 
foot 2580 horse, 560 dragoons ; in Eiigk.nd, 4700 foot" 
2520 horse, g.irrisons 6154. In all, 31,519, brides offi- 
cers.i 1 he army in Scotland was afterwards considerably 
reduced. The army in Iieland was not much shoil o'f 
20,000 men ; so that, upon the whole, the commouwealth 
maintained in 1652 a standing army of moie than 50 000 
men. Its pay amounted to a yeiirly sum of 1,047’715 
pounds.s Alterwcurds the protector reduced the establish- 
ment to 30,000 men, as appears by the instrument of 
government and humble petition and advice. His fre- 
quent enterprises obliged him from time to time to aug- 
ment them. Richatd had on foot in England an army of 
13,258 men, in Scotland 9506, in Ireland about 10,000 
men.h The foot soldiers had commonly a shilling a-day.' 
The horse had tw'o shillings and six-jience ; so that many 
gentlemen and younger brothers of good family enlisted in 
the protector’s cavalry .k No wonder that such men were 
averse fiom the re-establishment of civil government, bv 
vyhich, they well knew, they must be deprived of so gain- 
ful a piofession. 

At the time of the battle of Worcester, the parliament, 
had on foot about 80,000 men, partly militia, (lartly regu- 
lar forces. The vigour of the commonwealth, and the 
great capacity of those members w’ho had assumed tlie 
government, never . at any time appeared so conspi- 
cuous.* 


The whole reyenue of the public, during the proteetor- 
shi|> of Richard, was estimated at 1,868,717 pounds : his 
annual expenses at 2,201,540 pounds. An additional 
levenue was demanded from parliament.™ 

T he commerce and industry of England increased ex- 
tremely during the [leaceable period of Charles’s reign ; 
the trade to the East Indies and to Guinea became con- 
siderable. The English possessed almost the sole trade 
With Spain. Twenty thousand cloths were annually sent 
to Turkey." Commerce met with interruption, no doubt, 
fiom the civil wars and convulsions which afterwards pre- 
vailed ; though It soon recovered after the establishment of 
the commonwealth. The war with the Dutch, by dis- 
tressing the commerce of so formidable a rival, served to 
encourage trade in England : the Spanish war was to an 
equal degree pernicious. All the effects of the English 
merchants, to an iramen.'e value, were confiscated in Spam. 
The pievalence of democratical principles engaged the 
country gentlemen to bind their sons apprentices to mer- 
chants ; ° and commerce has ever since been more honour- 
able m England than in any other European kingdom. 
The exclusive companies, which formerly confined trade, 
were never expressly abolished by any ordinance of parlia- 
ment during the commonwealth ; but as men paid no 
regard to the prerogative whence the charters of these com- 
panies were derived, the monopoly was gradually invaded, 
and commerce increased by the increase of liberty. Interest 
in 1650 was reduced to six per cent. 

The customs m England, before the civil wars, are 
said to have amounted to 500,000 pounds a yeartp a sum 
teri times greater than during the best period in Queen 
Elizabeth’s leign : but there is probably some exaggeration 
in this matter. 


The post-house in 1653 was farmed at 10,0d0 pounds 
a-year, which was deemed a considerable Sum for the 
three kingdoms. Letters paid only about half their pre- 
sent postage. 

From 1619 to 1638, there had been coined 6,900,042 
pounds. From 1638 to 1657, the coinage amounted to 
7,733,521 pounds.^ Dr. Davenant has told us from the 
reg sters of the mint, that between 1558 and 1659, there 
had been coined 19,832,476 pounds in gold and silver. 

. The first mention of tea, coffee, and chocolate, is about 
lefiO.r Asparagus, artichokes, cauliflower, and a variety 
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of sall.\ds, were about the same time introduced into 
En!:land.5 

The colony of New England increa-sed bj means ol 
the puritans, who fled thither, in order to free theniseli es 
from the constraint which Laud and the chinch paity had 
imposed upon them ; and, before the comniencemei t of 
the civil wais, it is supposed to linie coiit.imcd 26,000 
souls.t For a life leasnn the catholics, afterwards, u ho 
found themsehes e\posed to mail} hardships, and drt ided 
still worse tieatment, v.riit oier to Aiiicrira m tjic it num- 
bers, and s ttlcd the loloiiy ot hlarGand 

Before the civil wars, leaiiiiiii: mil the fine aits were 
favouied at ci)uit,.iiid a cood t isle In e.m In picv.ail m 
the nation Tile I 111 " lov'd pictim s, somt limf s handled 
the pencil liiinbelf, and was a irood iiidce n( the ail. The 
pieces of fnreicn masters were lioiicht np at ,i vast price; 
and the value of iiictiires doulilcd in I’airopp l>v the emu- 
lation between Cliarlcs and Philip IP. of .‘spam, who were 
touched with the same elec.iiit passion. X'andvke was 
caressed and eniiehcd at ronrl liii "0 .lour s was master 
of the king's buildings; though aftiruaids pirseculed by 
the parliament, on account of the part winch lie had in 
rebuilding St. Paul’s, and for obeying some orders of 
council, by which he was directed to pull down houses, 
in order to make room for that edifice. Raws, who had 
not been surpassed bv any musician before inni, was 
much beloverl by the king, vvho called him the l.itlu-r of 
music. Charles w.as a good judge of writing, and was 
thought by some more anxious with regard to purity of 
style than became a monarch." Notwithstanding Ins nai- 
rovv revenue, and his freedom from all vainlv, he lived in 
such magnificence, that ho posbCssod foiir-and-tvv etuv 
palaces, all of them elegantly and completely furnished ; 
insomuch that, when he removed from one to another, he 
was not obliged to transport anv thing along vviib him 

Cromwell, though himself a barbarian, was not insi nsi- 
ble to litenirv merit. Usher, notwithstanding bis being 
a bishop, received a pension from him M.irvel and 
Milton were in Ins service, ^^’allcr, who was Ins ri kition, 
was caiessed b\ him Tliat poet alw.iys sanl, that the 
protector himself was not so wiiollv illiter.ato as was com- 
monly imagined. He g.ivc a liiitiilrrd pounds a-vear to 
the divinity |irofcssoi at Oxford, and an historian iiitu- 
tions this bounty as an instance of Ins love of literature " 
He intended to h.ive erected a college at Durham for the 
benefit of the northern counties. 

Civil wars, Cspiciallv when founded on (irinciplcs of 
liberty, are not commonly' utif.iv our.ible to the arts of 
eloquence and composition ; or rather, b\ pri senling 
nobler and more interesting objerts, thev aiiiplv conipeii- 
sate that tranipiillitv of vvliiih th'v bereave the Muses 
The speeches of the parliaiiieiitarv orators during tins 
peiiod are of a strain nnicli superior to what am former 
age had produced in England ; and the force and com- 
pass of our tongue were then first pul to trial. It 
must, however, b( (onfessrd, that the wretched fanaticism 
which so much infected the p'lrh.iinent.aiy party, was no 
less destructive of taste and scinHc, than'of all haw and 
cirdei. Gaiety and w It were ]iroscribcd : luim.m learnin" 
despised: freedom of inr|uiry detested: cant and livpo- 
ensy alone encouraged. It was an article posiiivelv in- 
sisted on in the preliminaries to the treaty of Uxhrid>’e 
that al! play-houses should for ever he abolished. Sir 
.lohn D.avenaiit, says Whiilocke,’' speaking of tlie vear 
16o8, published an opera, notwithstanding the mcelv of 
the times. All the king's furniture was put to sale :' his 
jiictiires, disposed of at very low prices, enriched all" the 
rollections in Europe: the cartoons, when complete, were 
only appraised .-it 300 pounds, though the whole collec- 
tion of the king’s curiosities was sold at above 60,000.? 
Even the royal pakaces were pulled in pieces, and the 
materials of them sold. The very lihrarv and medals at 
St. .James’s were intended by the generals to be brought 
to auction, m order to pay tlie'arrcars of some rcgimeiits''of 
cavairv qiiaitered iie.ir I.ondon: but Sclden, apprehensive 
of the loss, engaged liisfnend Whitlockp, then lord-keeper 
for the commonwealth, to apply for the office of Iibraiiati. 
This expedient s.ived that valuable collection. 


s AnHprson, 
u lJurnef. 
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It is, however, remarkable, that the greatest genius bv 
far that shone out in England during this period, was 
deeply engaged with these fanatics, and even prostituted 
Ins pen in theological controversy, in factious disputes, 
and m justify ing the most violent measures of the paitv. 
Tins was .John Milton, whose poems are admirable, 
though liable to some objections; his prose writings dis- 
agieeahle, though not altogether defective in genius. Nor 
are all his poems equal : his Paradise Lost, his Comus, 
and a few others, shine out amidst some flat and insipid 
compositions : even in the Paradise Lost, his capital per- 
formance, there are very long passages, amounting to near 
a third of the work, almost wholly destitute of harmony 
and elegance, nay, of all vigour of imagination. This 
natural inequality in Milton’s genius was much increased 
by the inequalities in his subject; of which some parts 
are of themselves the most lofty that can enter into human 
conception ; others would liave required the most laboured 
elegance of composition to support them. It is certain, 
that this author, when in a happy mood, and employed 
on a noble subject, is the most wonderfully sublime of 
any poet in any language; Homer and Lucretius and 
Tasso not excepted. More concise than Homer, more 
simple than Tasso, more nervous than Lucretius; had he 
lived in a later age, and learned to polisli some rudeness 
in his verses; had he enjoyed belter fortune, and pos- 
se-sed leisure to watch the returns of genius in himself, 
he had attained the pinnacle of perfection, and borne 
away the ))alm of epic noetrv. 

It is well known, tiiat I^Iilton never enjoved in his' 
lift time tlic reputation which he daserved. Hjs Paradise 
Lost w.ts long neglected : prejudices ag.iinst an apologist 
for the regicides, and against a work not wlmlly purged 
from the taut of former times, kept the iguora'nt world 
from perceiving the prodigious merit of that performance. 
Loril Somers, by encouraging a good edition of it, about 
twenty years after the aullior’s dcatb, first brought it into 
request; and Tonson, in his dedication of a smaller edi- 
tion, .sneaks of It as a work just beginning to be known. 
Even (luring tlio prevalence of Milton’s party, be seems 
never to li.ive been mucli regarded; and Uliitlocke' 
t.ilks of one Milton, as bo calls him, a blind man, vvho 
was employed in translating a treaty with .Sweden into 
Latin. These forms of expression are amusing to ])os- 
leriiv, wlio consider how obscure Wliitloeke himself, 
though lord-keeper and ambassador, and indeed a man 
of great abilities and merit, has become in comparison of 
Milton. 

It IS not strange that Milton received no encourage- 
ment after tlie n stnratioii : it 's more to ho admired ili.it 
he esca))ed with his life. Many of the cavaliers hi, lined 
exlremelv thjit lenity towards him, which was so honoiir- 
ahle 111 tlie kiiie, and so advantageous to posterity. It is 
said, that he had s.ived Davenant’s life during the pro- 
tectorship; ,imi Daveiiaiit, iii return, atrorded him like 
protection after the restoration ; heing sensible that men 
of letters ought always to regard their sympathy of taste 
as a more powerful hand of union, than any diflerenco of 
paitv or opinion as a source of animosity. It was during 
a st.ate ol poverlv, blindness, disgrace, danger, and old 
age, that Nliltnn composed his wonderful poem, which 
not only sui pas.ed all the |)erformances of his conteni- 

f ionines, hut all the compoMtioiis which had flowed from 
us pen diirmg the vigour of his age and the height of his 
prosperity. Tins cirrumstance is not the least remarkable 
of all those winch attend that great genius. He died in 
1074, aged GG. 

Mailer w.is the first refiner of English poetry, at least 
of English rhvme ; hut his performances still abound with 
maiiv f.uilts, and what is more material, thev contain but 
feeble and superficial heauties. Gaiety, wit, and ingc- 
nuitv, arc their iiiling character: thev aspire not to the 
sublime; still less to the pathetic. They tre.at of love, 
without m.iking ns feel any tenderness ; and abound in 
nanegyric, without exciting admiration. Tlie panegyric, 
however, on Cromwell, eontains more force than we 
should expect from the other compositions of this jiopt. 
Waller was horn to an ample fortune, was early inlro- 

v :V Purl. Ilibl. \ol, XIV, p. tia. 
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(iuced to the court, and lived in the best company. He 
possessed talents for eloquence as well as poetry ; and till 
his death, whidi happened in a irood old a»e, he w.-p the 
dehuht of the House of Commons. The errors of his life 
proceeded more from want of courage, than of honour or 
integntv. He died in 1687, aged 82. , , , 

Cowlev IS an author extremely corrupted by the bad 
taste of liis m^e ; but had he lived even in the purest times 
of Greece or'^Rome, he must always have been a very in- 
different poet. He had no ear for harmony ; and his verses 
are only known to be such by the rhyme which terminates 
them. In his rugged untunable nuinbers are conveted 
sentiments the most strained and distorted , long-spun 
allegories, distant allusions, and forced conceits. Great 
inge'nuit.t, houever, and vigour of thought, sometimes 
break out amidst those unnatural conceptions : a few ana- 
creontics surprise us by their ease and gaiety : his prose 
writings please, by the honesty and goodness which they 
express, and even b> their spleen and melancholy. Tins 
author was much more praised and admired during his 
hfe-time, and celebrated after his death, than the great 
Milton. He died in 1667, aged 49. 

Sir John Denham, in his Cooper’s Hill, (for none of 
his other poems merit attention,) has a loftiness and vigour, 
which had not before him been attained by anv English 
poet uho vrute in rhyme. The mechanical difficulties of 
that measure retarded its improvement. Shakspeare, 
whose tragic scenes are sometimes so wonderfully forcible 
and expressive, is a very indifferent poet when he attempts 
to rhy me. Precision and neatness are chiefly wanting in 
Denham. He died in 1688, aged 73. 

Xo English author in that age was more celebrated both 
abroad and at home, than Hobbes: in our time he is 
much neglected : a lively insiance, how precarious all 
reputations founded on reasoning and philosophy ! A 
pleasant comedy which paints the inauners of the ago, 
and e.X|)oses a faithful picture of nature, is a durable work, 
and is transmitted to tiie latest |iosteritr. But a system, 
wliether plnsical or metaphysical, commonly owes its 
success to its novelty ; and is no sooner canvassed with 
impartiality, than its'weakness is discoiered. Hobbess 
politics are fitted only to promote tyranny, and his ethics 
to encourage licentiousness. Though an enemy to reli- 
gion, he partikes nothing of the spint of scepticism ; but 
IS as positive and dogmatical as it human reason, and his 
reason in particular, could attain a thorough conv'iction in 
these subjects. Clearness and propriety of style aie the 
chief excellences of Hobbes's writings. In his ow*n per- 
son he is represented to have been a man of virtue ; a 
character nowise surprising, notwithstanding his libertine 
system of ethics. Timidity is the principal fault with 
which he is reproached : he lived to an extreme old age, 
vet could never reconcile himself to the thoughts of death 
The boldness of his opinions and sentiments form a re- 
markable contrast to this part of his character. He died 
in 1679, aged 91. 

Harrington's Oceana was well adapted to that age, 
when the plans of imaginary republics were the d.iily sub- 
jects of debate and conversalion ; and even in our time. 
It is justly admired as a work of genius and iiircntion. 
Tlie idea, ’however, of a perfect and immortal common- 
wealth will always be found as chiineric.al as that of a 
perfect and immortal man. The style of this author wxints 
ease and fluency; but the good matter which his work 
contains, makes compensation. He died in 1677, aged 66. 

Ilarvev is entitled to the glory of having made, by rea- 
soning alone, without any mixture of accident, a capit.al 
discoverv in one of the most important branches of science. 
He had' also the happiness of establishing at once his 
theory on the most solid and convincing proofs; and 
poste'rity has added little to the arguments suggested by 
his industry and ingenuity. His treatise of the circulatiori 
of the blo'od is further embellished by that warmth and 
spirit which so naturally accompany th'e genius of inven- 
tion. Tliis great man was much favoured by Charles I. 
who gave him the liberty of using all the deer in the royal 
forests for perfecting Ins' discoveries on the generation of 
animals. It was remarked, that no |ih\siciaii in Eiiroiic, 
who had reached forty years of age, ever, to the end of his 
life, adopted Harvey’s' doctrine of the circulation of the 
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blood, and that his practice in London diminished ex- 
tremely, from the reproach drayvn u])on him by that great 
and signal discorery. So slow is the progress of truth m 
eyery science, even yvhen not opposed by factious or 
superstitious prejudices ! He died in 1657, aged 79. 

This age affords great materials for history; but did not 
produce any accomplished historian. Clarendon, hoyv- 
ever, will always be esteemed an entertaining yvriter, even 
independent of our curiosity to knoyv the facts yvhich he 
relates. His style is prolix and redundant, and suffocates 
us by the length of its periods : but it discovers imagina- 
tion 'and sentiment, and pleases us at the same time that 
we disapprove of it. He is more partial in appearance 
than in reality : for he seems perpetually anxious to apolo- 
gire for the king ; but his apologies are often well ground- 
ed. He is less partial in his relation of facts, than in his 
account of characters : he yvas too honest a man to falsify 
the former: his affections were easily capable, unknoyvn 
to himself, of disguising the latter. An air of probity and 
goodness runs thiough the yvhole yvork; as these qualities 
did, in reality, embellish the yyhole life of the author. He 
died in 1674, aged 66. 

Tliese are the chief performances yvhich engage the 
attention of posterity. Those numberless productions, 
yvitli yvhich the press then abounded ; the cant of the 
pulpit, the declamations of party, the subtilties of theology, 
all these have long ago sunk in silence and oblivion. 
Even a y\Titer, such ns Selden, yvhose learning yvas his 
chief excellency; or Chillingyvorth, an acute disputant 
against the papists ; yvill scarcely be ranked among the 
classics of our language or country. 
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Charles II. yvhen he ascended the throne ^ p ,£jgg 
of his ancestors, yvas thirty years of age. He 
possessed a vigorous constitution, a fine shape, a manly 
figure, a graceful air ; and tliough his features yvere harsh, 
yet yvas his countenance in the main lively and engaging. 
He yvas in that period of life, yvhen there remains enough 
of youth to render the person amiable, yvithout preventing 
tha't authority and regard yvhich attend the years of expe- 
rience and maturity. Tenderness yvas excited by the 
memory of his receht adversities. His present prosperity 
yvas the object rather of admiration than of envy. And 
ns the sudden and surprising revolution, yvhich restored 
him to his regal rights, had also restored the nation to 
peace, law, order, and liberty ; no prince ever obtained a 
crown m more favourable circumstances, or yvas more blest 
yvith the cordial affection and attachment of his subjects. 

Tins iiopiilarity the king, by his whole demeanour and 
hehaviour, w.as well qualified to support and to increase. 
To a Inelv wit and quick comprehension, he united a just 
iinderstaniling and a general observation both of men and 
thin"s. The”easiest manners, the most unaffected polite- 
ness"' the most engaging gaiety, accompanied his converp- 
tioii nnd address. Accustomed, during his exile, to live 
among his courtiers ratlier like a companion than a 
monarch, he retained, even yvhile on the throne, that open 
affability which was capable of reconciling the most de- 
termine'd republicans to his royal dignity. Totally devoid 
of resentment, as yvell from the natural lenity as careless- 
ness of his temper, he insured jiardon to the most guilty of 
Ins enemie.s, and left hopes of favour to his most violent 
opponents. Erom the whole tenour of his actions and dis- 
cour-e, he seemed desirous of losing the memory of past 
animosities, and of uniting every party m an affection for 
their prince and their natu’e country. 
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New ministry. couticil were admitted the most 

■ eminent men of the nation, witliout regaid to 
former distinctions: the preslr^terians, equally with the 
royalists, shaied this honour. Anneslej' was also created 
Earl of Anglesey; Ashley Cooper, Lord Ashley; Denzil 
Hollis, Loid Hollis. The Eail of Manchester was ap- 
I'ointed lord chamberlain, and Loid Say, privy-seal. 
Calamy and Baxter, prcsbyterian clergymen, were even 
made chaplains to the king. 

Admiral Montague, created Earl of Sandwich, was 
entitled, from his recent services, to great favour; and he 
olitained it. Rlonk, created Duke of Albemarle, had per- 
formed such signal st rvices, that according to a vulgar and 
malignant ohseivation, he ought rather to have expected 
h.itied and ingratitude : yet was he ever ticated hy the king 
with gieat maiks of distinction. Charles’s dispositioir, 
fine from jealousy; and the prudent hchaviour of the 
L'cneral, who never overrated his meiits; pici’ented all 
t'lose disgusts which naturally arise in so delicate a situa- 
tion. The capacity too of Albemarle was not extensive, 
.Old his parts were more solid than shining. Though he’ 
hid distinguished himself in inferior stations, he was 
iinaemed, upon familiar acipiaintancc, not to he wholly 
equal to those great achievements, which fortune, united to 
prudence, had enabled him to peiform; and he appeared 
unfit for the court, a scene of life to whicli he had ne\ei 
been accustomed. Morrice, his fiieiid, was created secre- 
t.iry of state, and was snppoitcd more by his patron’s 
cridit than hy his own abilities or experience. 

But the choice which the king at fust made of Ins 
principal ministers and faiourites, was the circumstance 
whnh chiefly gave coiitentmciit to the nation, and pro'- 
nosticatcd future Jiaiipiness and Irainpiillity. Sir Edward 
Ihdc, created Earl of Claroiidon, was chancellor and 
prmio minister: the Maniiiis, created Duke, of Oniioml, 
was steward of the household : the Earl of Southampton 
high treasurer: Sir I’.dward Nicholas, sccretaiy of si.n,/ 
These men, united together in friendship, and comhiniiig 
in the same laudable inclinations, supporteil e.ich other's 
credit, and iinrsiied the interests of the (mbiic. 

Agreoalilc to the present prosperili o( public aflairs, was 
the universal jny and festivity di'lfosed tliroiighout the 
nation. The inelaiielioly aiistenti of the fanitics h-ll into 
discredit, togt tlier v itli' their principles. 'Hie royalists, 
who had ciei afl'ected a roiitraiv disposition, limiid in' 
their recent success new niotnes for mirth and gaieti ; and 
It now belonged to them to guc repute and fashion to their 
manners. I'roin p.ist ixpericiife it h.id siifliciuiily ap- 
pe.ired, that gi.iiity was eery distnirt from wisdom', for- 
inalitv from Mrtiie, and hjpocrisy floiii leligion. The 
ling himself, who bore a strong piO|iensit\ to ph asure, 
served, hv Ins powerful eiig.iging example, to li.nnsh those 
sour and malignant huiiioiirs, x\hith had hithcrlo en- 
gendered such confusion. And though the just hounds 
weio niidoulitedli passed, when men rcturneil from their 
former extreme; xel was the [lulilic happy in cxch.mgnig 
vices, pcrmciniis to society, for disorders, Inntfnl chiefly to 
the iniiiMiluals ihcmselves who were guilty of them. 

It required some tiiiie hi fore the sexenil parts of the 
state, disfigured by war and faction, could rccoxei their 
former arrangcnient : hut the p.irliaiiient immediately fell 
into good correspondence with the king, and they treated 
him with the same dutiful regard xvhich had usnallx been 
paid to Ins predr cessois. Being sunimniied without the 
king’s consent, they rcceiied, at first, only the title of a 
convention ; and it was not till he passed an act for that 
purpose, that they were called by the a|ipell.ition of parh.i- 
ment. All judicial iiroceedings, transacted in the name of 
the commonwealth or protfctor, were ratified hy a new 
law. And both Houses, acknowledging the guilt of the 
former rebellion, gratefully received, m their oxvii name, 
and 111 that of all the subjects. Ins majostv’s gracious par- 
don and indemintv. 

An ni The king, before his restoration, being 
inanMinij afraid of reducing any of his enemies to 
despair, and at the same time unwilling that such enormous 
crimes as had been committed, should receixe a total 
impunity, had expressed himself very cautiously in Ins 
declaration of Bitda, and had promised an indemnity to 
all criminals but such as should bo excepted by parliament. 


lie now issued a |irodamatioii, declaring that .such of the 
late kings judges as did not yield themsehes piisoners 
within foui teen clays should receive no paiclon. Nineteen 
surrendered themselves : some xx ere taken m their fii<d,f 
others escaped beyond sea. ” 

The Commons seemed to have been more inclined to 
lenity than the Lords. 'Hie upper House, inflamed bx the 
111 usage xxhich they h.id received, xvere lesolx’ecl, besides 
the late king’s judges, to except ex'ery one xvho had sittni 
in any high court of justice Nay, the Earl of Bristol 
moved, that no pardon might be granted to those who h ,d 
anywise contributed to the king’s death. So wide an 
exception, m xxhich ex'eiy one xxho had seix’cd the jiaiba- 
ment might be comprehended, gave a general alarm ; and 
men began to ap|iieliend, that this motion was the eflect of 
some court aitilice or mtiigne. But the king soon dissi- 
pated these fears. He came to the House of Peers ; and 
in the most earnest terms, passed the act of general m- 
demintv. He uiged both the necessity of die thing, and 
the oblig.ilion of Ids former promise: a promise, lie" said 
winch ho xvoidd ever regard tis sacied ; since to it he |)ro- 
liably oxved the satisfaction, xvhich at present lie enjoyed, 
of meeting Ins people in parliament. This measure ol the 
king s xxas received xvith great applause and satisfaction. 

After repeated solicitations, the act of indemnity passed 
both Houses, and soon icceived the royal assent. Those 
xxho had an immediate hand in the late king’s death, were 
there excepted : even Cromwell, Ireton, Bradshaw, and 
others now dead, xvere attainted, and their estates forfeited, 
x ane and Lambert, though none of the regicides, weie 
also cxce|ited. St. John and seventeen persons more were 
dcpiivcd of all benefit from this act, if they ever accepted 
any public employment. All who had silten in any ille-ral 
high court of justice xvere disabled from bearing’ offices. 
These were all the seventies which followed such furious 
cix’d xxars and convulsions. 

The next husmtss xxas the settlement of .SdUenent oi 
the kings rexenue. In this xxork, the pai- iimuxunn. 
hanieiit had reg.ird to iniblic IVeedom, as xvell as to the 
support of the crown. The tenures of xvards and lixeiics 
had long been regarded as a grievous burden by the nobditx 
and gentrx : several attempts had been made during the 
leigii of James to purchase this prerogative, together with 
that of puneyance; and 200,000 pounds a year had been 
offered thatpiince in lieu of them ; wardship’s and piirxex- 
ance had been utterly abolished by the republican p.i’i- 
li.inieiit : and even ni the present iiarliament, before the 
king armed in England, a hill had (leen introduced, oll'er- 
ing him a compens.ilion fur tlic eniolunicnts of these pie- 
rog.itixes. A liundied thousand pounds a xear was the sum 
agued to; and half of the excise was settled in perpetnilx 
upon the Clown, as the fund whence this rexenue should 
be levied. Though that minost yielded more pmfit, the 
haig.im might be esteemed liard ;’ and it xxas clneflx the 
necessity of the king’s situation xxhich induced liiiii to 
consent to it No request of the parliament, during tile 
present jox, could be refused them. 

Tonnage and poundage and the other half of the excise 
xxere granted to the king during life. Tiie jiarbament even 
liroceeded so far as to vote that the settled revenue of the 
crown for all charges should bo 1,200,000 pounds a xc.ir ; 
a siiiii greater than anv English nionarch had evi i lieloii 
enjoyed. But as all the princes of Europe weie |iei petuallv 
aiignieiitmg their military force, and conseipienllx then 
expense, it became requisite that England, liom motixcs 
both of honour and security, should bcai some pioporliou 
to them, and adapt its lexc’iiiie to the nexv system of poli- 
tics xxhich prevailed. Accoiding to the chaiicelloi’s com- 
imtation, a charge of 800,000 pounds .a-year was at pre- 
sent leqmsite for the fleet and other article’s, which foimerly 
cost the croxxn but eighty thousand. 

Had the parliament, hefoie restoring the king, insisted 
on any further Imntations than those wliirli the constitution 
already imposed; besides the danger of revixmg former 
quariels among parties : it xvould seem that their precaution 
had heen entirely superfluous. By reason of its slender 
and precarious revenue, the croxvn I'li eflect was stdl totidlv 
dependent. Not a fourth part of this sum, which semicd 
reipiisite for public expenses, could be levied without con- 
sent of Iiarliament; and any concessions, had llicv been 
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thought necessary, might, even after the restoration, be 
e-xtorted by the Commons from their necessitous prince. 
Tliis nailiameiit showed no intention of employing at pre- 
sent tliat engine to any such purposes ; but they seemed 
still determined not to part with it entirely, or toreiider 
the revenues of the crown fixed and independent. 1 hough 
they voted in general, that 1,200,000 pounds a year should 
be settled on the king, they scarcely assigned any funds 
which could yield two-thirds of that sum. And they left 
tlie care of fullilling their engagements to the future con- 
sideration of parliament. , . , , t 

In all the temporary supplies which they voted, they 
discovered the same cautious fragality. lo disband the 
army 'o formidable in itself, and so much accustomed 
to rebellion and changes of government, was necessary for 
the security both of king and parliament ; yet the Com- 
mons showed great jealousy in granting the sums requisite 
for that end. An assessment of 70,000 pounds a-month 
ivas imposed j but it was at first voted to continue only 
three months: and all the other sums, wliich they levied 
for that iiuriiose, by a poll-bill and new assessments, were 
still granted by parcels ; as if they were not, as yet, well 
assured of the fidelity of the hand lo which the money was 
intrusted. Having jiroceeded so far in the settlement of 
the nation, the parliament adjourned itself foi some time. 

During the recess of parliament, the object 
Tr®'rKmU«cu "’hicli chiefly interested the public, was the 


Triol Hnd vxccu- "luy.. , , - 

linn ot iiie reel- trial and condemnation of the regicides. J lie 
cidts. general indignation, attending the enormous 

crime of which tlicse men had been guilty, made their 
suflenngs the subject of joy to the people : but in the 
peculiar circumstances of that action, in the [irepidices of 
the times, as well as in the behaviour of the criminals, a 
mind, seasoned with humanity, will find a plentiful souice 
of compassion and indulgence. Can any one, without 
concern for Imman blindness and ignorance, consider the 
demeanor of General Harrison, who was first brought to 
his trial ? Witli great courage and elevation of sentiment, 
he told the court, that the pietended crime, of which he 
stood accused, was not a deed performed m a corner; the 
sound of it had gone foith to most nations ; and in the 
singular and marvellous conduct of it had chiefly appeared 
the soveieigii power of Heaven. That he himself, agitated 
by doubts, had often, with pxssionate tears, offered up his 
addresses to the divine IMajesty, and earnestly sought for 
light and conviction ; he had still received assurance of a 
heavenly sanction, and returned from these devout suppli- 
cations with more serene tranquillity and satisfaction. 
That all the nations of the earth were, in the eves of Ihcir 
Creator, less than a drop of water in the bucket ; nor were 
their erroneous judgments auglit hut darkness, compared 
with divine illuminations. Tliat these frequent illapses of 
the divine Spirit he could not suspect to be interested 
illusions ; since he was conscious, that for no temporal 
advantage, would he offer injury to the jioorest man or 
woman that trod upon the earth. That all the allurements 
of ambition, all the terrors of imprisonment, had not been 
able, during the usurpation of Cromwell, to shake Ins 
steady resolution, or bend him to a compliance with that 
deceitful t\rant. And that, when invited by him to sit on 
the right hand of the throne, when offered riches and 
splendour and dominion, he had disdainfully rejected all 
tem[itatious ; and, neglecting the tears of his friends and 
family, had still, through every danger, held fast his prm 
ciples and his integrity. 

Scot, who was more a lepublican than a fanatic, had 
said in the House of Commons, a little before the restora- 
tion, that he desired no other epitaph to he inscribed on 
his tomb-stoiie than this ; Here lies Thomas Scot, who ud- 
judf’cd the king to death. He supported the same spirit 
upon Ins trial. 

Carew, a millenarian, submitted to his trial, saving to 
our Lord Jeu/s Christ his right to the government of these 
kingdoms. Some scrupled to say, according to form, that 
they would he tried bv God and their country ; because 
God wa.s not visibly jiresent to judge them. Others said, 
that they would be tried by the word of God. 

No more than six of the late king’s judges, Ilamson, 


Scot, Carew, Clement, Jones, and Scrope, were executed ; 
Scropc alone, of all those who came in upon the king’s 
proclamation. He was a gentleman of good family and 
of a decent character; but it was proved, that he had a 
little before, m conversation, expressed himself as if he 
were nowise convinced of any guilt, in cbndeinnmg the 
king. Axtel, who had guarded the high court bf justice, 
Hacker, wlio commanded on the day of the king’s execu- 
tion, Coke, the solicitor for the people of England, and 
Hugh Peters, the fanatical preacher, who inflamed the 
aimy and impelled them to regicide : all these were tried, 
and condemned, and suffeied with the king’s judges. No 
saint or confessor ever w ent to martyrdom with more assured 
confidence of heaven than was expiessed by those ciiminals, 
even when the terrors of immediate death, joined to many 
indignities, were set before them. The rest of the king’s 
judges, by an unexampled lenity, were reprieved ; and they 
were dispersed into several prisons. 

Tins punishment of declared enemies in- 
teirupted not the rejoicings of the court : but 
the death of the Duke of Gloucester, a young prince of 
promising hopes, threw’ a gieat cloud upon them. The 
king, by no incident m his life, was ever so deeply affected. 
Glo'ucester was observed to possess united the good quali- 
ties of both Ins brothe.s: the clear judgment and penetra- 
tion of the king; the industry and application of the Duke 
of York. He was also believed to be affectionate to the 
religion and constitution of his country. He was but 
twenty years of age, when the small-pox put an end to his 
life. 


'The Princess of Orange, h-aving come to England, in 
order to partake of the joy 'attending the restoration of her 
family, with whom she lived in great friendship, soon after 
hickened and died. The qitcen-raolher paid a visit to her 
son; and obtained his consent to the mariiage of the 
Princess Henrietta with the Duke of Orleans, brother to 
the French king. 

After a recess of near two months the par- ^ 

liament met, and pioceeded in the great 
woik of the national settlement. They established the 
post-office, wme-licenses, and some articles of the revenue. 
They granted more assessments, and some arrears, for 
pay i'ng and disbanding the army. Business, being carried 
on with great unaiiirnity, was soon des- 
patclied : and after they had sitten two con\ciition p<ir. 
months, the king, in a speech full of the 
most gracious expressions, thought proper 
to dissolve them. , . , 

'Ihis House of Commons had been chosen during the 
reign of the old parliamentary party ; and though many 
royalists had crept in amongst them, yet did it chiefly con- 
sist of preslnterians, who had not yet entirely laid aside 
their old tealousies and principles. Lentlial, a member, 
having said, that those who first took arms against the 
kin<x, were as guilty as those who afterwards brought him 
to the scaffold," was severely reprimanded by order of the 
House ; and the most violent efforts of the long parlia- 
ment, to secure the constitution, and bring delmnuents to 
justice, were in effect vindicated and applauded ^ 
claim of the two Houses to the militia, the first ground of 
the quarrel, however exorbitant an usurpation, was never 
expiesslv resigned by’ this parliament. Th^ made all 
gnants of money with a very sparing hand. Great arrears 
being due by the protectors to the fleet, the army, the 
navy"office, and eveiy branch of service ; thus Xvhole debt 
lliGv upon tliG crowrij '\vithout Gstablisliiujj[ funds 

sufficient for its payment. Yet notwithstanding this 
jealous care, expressea by the parliament, theie pievmls a 
storv, that Poiiham, having sounded the disposition of the 
ineiiibers, undertook to the Earl of Southampton to pio- 
cure, during the king’s life, a grant of two millions a-year, 
land-tax; a sum which, added to the customs and excise, 
would for ever have rendered this prince independent ol 
his people. Southampton, it is said, merely from his 
affection to the king, bad unwarily embraced the otler ; 
and it was not till be commuTiicated the matter to the 
chancellor, that he was made sensible of its pernicious 
tendency. It is not improbable that such an ofl’er might 
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have been made, and been hearkened to ; but it is nowise 
probable that all the interest of the court would ever, with 
this House of Commons, have been able to make it effec- 
tual. Clarendon showed his prudence, no less than his 
integrity, in entirely rejecting it. 

The chancellor, from the same principles of conduct, 
hastened to disband the army. When the king leviewed 
these veteran troops, he was struck with their beauty, 
order, discipline, and martial appearance ; and being sen- 
sible, that regular forces are most necessary implements of 
royalty, he expressed a desire of finding expedients still to 
retain them. But his wise minister set before him the 
dangerous spirit by which these troops were actuated, their 
enthusiastic genius, their habits of icbellion and mutiny; 
and he convinced the king, that till tliex were disbanded, 
he never could esteem lurnself .securelx established on his 
throne. No more troops weie iitaiiicd than a few guards 
and garrisons, about 1000 horse, and dOOO foot. This was 
the fiist appearance, undei the monarchv, of a regular 
standing army in this island. J.oid Mordauut said, that 
the king, being possessed of that force, might now look 
upon himself as the most considerable gentleman in Eng- 
land.i' The fortifications of Gloucester, Taunton, and 
other towns, which had made resistance to the king during 
the civil wars, tveie demolished. •' . 

Clarendon not only behaved avith wisdom and justice 
in the office of chancellor ; all the counsels, which he gave 
the king, tended equally to promote tlie interest of prince 
and people. Charles, accustomed in his exile to pay 
entire deference to the judgment of this faithful servant, 
continued still to submit to his direction ; and for some 
time no minister was ever possessed of more absolute au- 
thority. He moderated the former zeal of the rovalists, 
and tempered their appetite for revenge. With the* oppo- 
site party he endeavoured to preserve inviolate all the 
king’s engagements : he kept an exact register of the pro- 
mises which had been made for any service, .and he em- 
ployed all his industry to fulfil thenii This good minister 
was now nearly allied to the roxal family. His daughter, 
Ann Hxde, a xvoman of spirit and fine accoinplishincnts, • 
had hearkened, while abroad, to the addresses of the 
Duke of York, and, under promise of mariiage, had se- 
cietly admitted him to her bed. Her pregnanev appeared 
soon after the restoration ; and though many endeavoured 
to dissuade the king from consenting to so unequal an 
alliance, Charles, in pity to his triend and minister, who 
had been ignorant of these engagements, permitted his 
brother to many her.s Clarendon expressed great uneasi- 
ness at the honour which he had obtained ; and said, that 
by being elevated so much above Ins rank, he thence 
dreaded a more sudden downfall. 

Prelay restored circumstances of Clarendon’s ad- 

' ministration have met with appl.mse : his 
maxims alone in the conduct of ecclesiastical politics have 
by many been deemed the effect of pre|udices narrow and 
bigoted. Had the jealousv of royal power prex'ailed so 
f.ir with the convention parliament, as to make them restore 
the king with strict limitations, there is no question but 
the establishment of ]iresb\terian discipline had been one 
of the conditions most rigidly insisted on. Not only that 
form of ecclesiastical government is more f.ix curable to 
liberty than to royal power; it was likewise, on Us own 
account, agreeable to the majority of the House of Com- 
mons, and suited their religious principles. But .as the 
impatience of the people, the danger of delay, the general 
disgust towards faction, and the authority of Monk, had 
'prevailed over that jealous project of limitations, the full 
settlement of the hierarchy, together with the monarchv, 
was a necessary and infallible consequence. All the 
loxalists were zealous for that mode of religion ; the merits 
of the episcopal clergy towards the king, as well as their 
sufferings on that account, had been great ; the laws which 
established bishops and the liturgy were as vet unrepealed 
bv legal authority ; and anv attempt of the parliament, bv 
new' acts, to giie the superiority to presbyterianism, had 
been sufficient to involve the nation again in blood and 
confusion. Moved by these views, the Commons had 
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wisely postponed the examination of all religious contro- 
vers}', and had left the settlement of the church to tlie 
king and to the ancient laws. 

The king at first used gieat moderation in the execution 
of the laws. Nine bishops still remained alive; .and 
these xvere immediately restored to their sees ; all the 
ejected cleigy recovered their livings; the liturgy, a form 
of w'orship decent and not without beauty, was again ad- 
mitted into the churches ; but, at the same time, a decla- 
ration was issued, in order to give contentment to the 
Presbyterians, and preserve an air of moderation and neu- 
trality.'' In this declaration, the king promised that he 
would provide suffragan bishops for the larger dioceses ; 
that the prelates should, all of them, be regular and con- 
stant preachers ; that they should not confer ordination, or 
exercise any jurisdiction, xvithout the advice and assist- 
ance of piesbyters, chosen by the diocese; tliat such 
alterations should be made in the liturgy as would render 
it totally unexceptionable ; that, in tlie mean time, the use 
of that mode of worship should not be imposed on such 
as were unwilling to receive it ; and that the surplice, the 
cross in baptism, and bowing at the name of Jesus, should 
not be rigidly insisted on. This declaration was issued by 
the king'as head of the church; and he jilainly assumed, 
in’ many parts of it, a legislative authority in ecclesiastical 
matters. But the English government, though more 
ex’actly defined bv late contests, xvas not as yet i educed, 
in every particular, to the strict limits of law. And if 
ever prerogativewas justifiably employed, it seemed to he 
on the jiresent occasion, when all parts of the state were 
tom with past convulsions, and required the moderating 
hand of the chief magistrate to reduce them to their 
ancient order. ' ' ’ ' ■ 

But though these appearances of neutrality were main- 
’tained, and a mitigated episcopacy only seemed to be 
insisted on, it was far from the intention’ of the ministry 
alw.iys to jireserve like regard to the presbjterians. The 
madness of the fifth monarchy men afforded in 5 |,„eriion 
them a iirelence for departing' from it. Veil- of the miiie’'- 
ner, a desperate, enthusiast, who had often "■"’i.'ns. 
conspired against Cromwell, having by his zealous lec- 
tures inflamed his own imagination and that of his fol- 
lowers, issued foith at their head into the streets of London. 
Tliey were to the number of sixty, completely armed, 
believed them.selves invulnerable and invincible, and firmly 
expected the same success which had attended Gideon 
•and other heroes of the Old Testament. Every one at 
.first fled before them. One unhappy man, who, being 
questioned, s!iid, “ He xvas for God 'and King Charles,” 
xvas instantly murdered by them. They went triumphantly 
from street to street, every xvhere proclaiming King Jesus, 
who,' they said, was their invisible leader. At length, the 
magistrates, having assembled some train-bands, made an 
attack upon them. Tliey defended themselves with order, 
as well as valour; and, after killing many of the assail- 
ants, they .made a regular retreat into Cane-wood, near 
Hampstead. Next morning they xvere chased thence by a 
detaciiment of the guards; but they ventured again to 
invade the city, Mhijh was not prepared to leceive them. 
After committing great disorder, and traversing almost 
.every street of that immense capital, they retired into a 
house, which they were resolute to defend to the last 
extiemity. Being surrounded, and the house untiled, 
Uievveie fired upon from every side, and they still refused 
quarter. The people rushed in upon them, and seized the 
few who xvere alive. These xvere tried, condemned, and 
executed ; and to the last they persisted in affirming, that 
if they xvere deceived, it xvas the Lord that had deceived 
them. 

Clarendon and the’ ministry too^ occasion, from this 
insurrection, fo infer the dangerous spirit. of the jiieslw- 
terians, and of all the sectaries ; but the madness of the 
attempt sufficientlv prox'ed, that it had been undertaken 
bv no concert, and nex-er could liax’e prox'ed dangeions. 
The xvell-knoxvn hatred, too, xvhich prevailed betxveen the 
Presbyterians and the otlier sects, should have removed 
the former from all suspicion of any concurrence in the 
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enterprise. But as a pretence was wanted, besides their 
old demerits, for justifying the intended rigours against all 
of them, this reason, however slight, was greedily laid 
hold of. 

Afr.iirsoi Affairs in Scotland hastened with still 

bcotlrtnii. ciuicker steps than those in England towards 
a settlement and a compliance with the king. It was de- 
liberated in theEnglish council, whether that nation should 
be restored to its liberty, or whether the forts erected hy 
Ciomwell should not still be upheld, in order to curb the 
mutinous spirit by which the Scots, in all ages, had been 
so much governed ? Lauderdale, who, from the battle of 
M^orcester to the restoration, had been detained prisoner 
m the Tower, had considerable influence with the king; 
and he strenuously opposed this violent measure, lie 
represented, that it was the loyalty of the Scottish nation, 
which had engaged them in an opposition to the English 
rebels ; and to take advantage of tlie calamities into .which, 
on that account, they had fallen, would be regarded as the 
highest injustice and ingratitude : that the spirit of that 
people was now fully subdued by the servitude under 
which tlie usurpers had so long held them, and would of 
itself yield to any reasonable compliance with their legal 
sovereign, if by this means they recovered their liberty 
and independence : that the attachment of the Scots to- 
wards their king, whom they regarded as their native 
prince, was naturally much stronger than that of the 
English ; and would afford him a sure resource, in case of 
arty rebellion among the latter : that republican principles 
had long been, and still were, very prevalent with his 
southern subjects, and might again menace the throne 
with new tumults atid resistance : that Ihe time would 
probiibly' come', when the'king, instead of desiring to see 
English garrisons in Scotland, would be better p'eased to 
have Scottish garrisons in England, wlio, supported by. 
English pay, would be found to curb the seditious geniu.s 
of that opulent nation : and that a people, such as the 
Scots, governed by a few nobility, would more easily be 
reduced to submission under monarchy, than one like the 
English, who breathed nothing but the spirit of demo- 
cratical equality. 

A. D. 1061 .- These views induced the, king'to disband 

1 st Jan. all ti,e forces in Scotland, and to Aze all 
the forts which had been erected. General- Middleton, 
created earl of that name, was sent commissioner to-tlie 
parliament, which was summoned. • A very compliant 
spirit was there discovered in all orders of men. The 
commissioner had even sufficient influence to obtain an 
act, annulling,'at once, all laws which had passed since the 
year 1633, on pretext of the violence which, during that 
time, had been employed against the king and his father, 
in order to procure their aSsent to these' statutes. This was 
a very large, if not an unexanlpled concession ; and, toge- 
ther with many dangerous limitations, overthrew some 
useful barriers which had been erected to the constitution. 
But the tide was now running strongly towards monarchy ; 
and the Scottish nation plainly discovered, diat their past 
resistance had proceeded more from the tiiibulence of their 
aristocracy, and the bigotry of their ecclesiastics, than 
from any fixed passion towards civil liberty. The lords 
of articles were restored, -with some other branches of pre- 
rdgati/e ; and .royal authority, fortified with more plausible 
claim's and pretences, was, in its full extent, re-established 
in that kingdom’. ' ^ 

The prelacy, 'likewise, by the abrogating of every statute 
enacted. in favour of presbytery, was thereby tacitly re- 
stored ; and the king deliberated what use he should make 
of this concession. Lauderdale, who''at bottom was a 
passionate zealot against episcopacy, endeavoured to per- 
suade him, that the Scots, if gratified in'this favourite point 
of ecclesiastical government, would, in every oth'er demand, 
be entirely compliant with the king. Charles, though he 
had no such attachment to prelacy as had influenced his 
father a'nd grandfather, had suffered such indignities from 
the Scottish presbyterians, that he ever after bore them a 
hearty aversion. He said to Lauderdale, that presby- 
terianism, he thought, was not a religion for a gentleman ; 
and he could not consent to its further continuance in 
Scotland. Middleton too and his other ministers persuaded 
him that the nation in general was so disgusted with the 


violence and tyranny of the ecclesiastics, that any alteration 
of church government would be universally grateful. j\nd 
Clarendon, as well as Ormond, dieading that the presby- 
teriaii sect, if legally established in Scotland, would ac- 
quire authority in England and Ireland, seconded the 
application of these ministers. The resolution w.is there- 
fore taken to restore prelacy; a measure afterwards 
attended with many and great inconveniences: but whether 
in this resolution Charles chose not the lesser evil, it is 
very difficult to determine. Sharp, who had been com- 
missioned by the presbyterians in Scotland to manage their 
interest with the king, was persuaded to abandon that 
party ; and, as a reward for liis compliance, was created 
Archbishop of St. Andrews. The conduct of ecclesiastical 
affairs was chiefly intrusted to him; and as he was esteem- 
ed a traitor and a renegade by his old friends, he became 
on that account, as well as from the violence of his con- 
duct, evtremely obnoxious to them. 

Charles had not promised to Scotland any such indem- 
nity as he had insured to England by the declaration of 
Breda: and it was deemed moie political for him to hold 
over men’s heads, for some time, the terror of punishment, 
till they should have made the Requisite compliances with 
the new government. Though" neither the king’s temper 
nor plan of .administration led him to severity, some ex- 
amples, after such a bloody and triumphant rebellion, 
seemed necessary ; and "the JNIarquis of Argyle, and one 
Guthry, were pitched on as the victims. Two acts of 
indemnity, one passed by the late king, in 1641, another 
by the present in 1651, formed, it was thought, invincible 
obstacles to the punishment of Argyle; and barred all in- 
quiry into that pait of his conduct which might justly be 
regarded as the most exceptionable. Nothing remained 
but to try him for his compliance with the usurpation ; a 
crime common to him with the whole nation, and such a 
one as the most loyal and afi'ectionate subje: t might fre- 
quently by .violence be obliged to commit. To make this 
compliance appear the more voluntary and hearty, there 
were produced in court letters which he had written to Albe- 
marle, vvhile that general commanded in Scotland, and 
vyhich contained expressions of the most cordial attach- 
nient to the established government. But besides the 
general indignation excited by Albemarle’s discovery of 
this private correspondence, men thought, that even the 
highest demonstrations of affection might, during jealous 
tunes, be exacted as a necessaiy mark of compliance from 
a person of such distinction as Argyle, and could not, by 
any equitable construction, imply the crime of tieason. 
•The pailiament, however, scrupled not to pass sentence 
upon him ; and he died with great constancy and cou- 
rage. , As he was universally known to have been the 
chief instrument of the past disorders and civil wars, the 
irregularity of his sentence, and several iniquitous circum- 
stances in the method of conducting his trial, seemed, on 
that account, to admit of some apology. Lord Lome, son 
of Argyle, having ever preserved his loyalty, obtained a gift 
of the forfeiture. Guthry was a seditious preacher, and 
had personally affronted the king : his punishment gave 
surprise to nobody. Sir Archibald Johnstone, of Waivis- 
ton, was attainted, and fled ; but was seized in France 
about two years after, brought over, and executed. He 
had been very active during all the late disorders, and was 
even suspected of a secret conespondence with the Eng- 
lish regicides. 

Besides these instances of compliance in the Scottish 
parliament, they voted an additional revenue to the king, 
of 40,000 pounds a year, to be levied by way of excise. 
A small force was purposed to be maintained by this reve- 
nue, in order to prevent like confusions with those to which 
the Idngdom had been hitherto exposed. An act was also 
passed, declaring the covenant unlawful, and its obligation 
void and null. 

In England, the civil distinctions seemed to be aoo- 
lished by the lenity and equality of Chailes’s administra- 
tion. Cavalier and loundhead, were heard of no more : 
all men seemed to concur in submitting to the king’s law- 
ful prerogatives, and in cherishing the just privileges of 
the people and of parliament. Theological controversy 
alone still subsisted, and kept alive some sparks of that 
flame which had thrown the nation into combustion. 
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hile catholics, independents, and other sectaries, Avere 
content with entertaining some nrosuect of toleration ; pre- 
lacy and presbj tery struggled for tne superiority, and t!ie 
hopes and fears of both parties kept them in agitation. A 
Conference at cmiftrence Avas held in the Savoy between 
theS,ivoy, twehe bishops and twelve leaders among the 
Marches. presbjterian ministers, with an intention, at 
least on pretence, of bringing about an aceommod.ition 
between tlie jiaitics. The surplice, the cioss in baptism, 
the kneeling at the sacrament, the bowing at the name of 
Jesus, were anew canvassed ; and the ignor.iiit multitude 
Avere in hopes that so niaiiA men of gravity and le lining 
could not fill, after delibeiate argiimeiit.ition, to agree in 
all points of coiitioveisy : thei were Miipriscd to see them 
separate more inllaiiied than eicr, and nioie confirmed in 
their seveial prejiidices. To enter into paiticiilars would 
be siiperniioiis. Disputes i nncerniiig leligioiis forms are, 
in themselves, the most frivolous of any ; and merit atten- 
tion only so fir as they li.tve induenee on the peace and 
order of civil society. 

The king’s dcclaiation had promised, that some endea- 
vours should bo used to effect a comprehension of both 
parties ; and Cliatlcs’s own indin’erenee Avilh regard to all 
such questions seemed a fivoiiiable circumstance for the 
Arcumcnis for C-Vecutioii of that project. The partisans of 
mill atMiint a a coiiiprclietision said, that the presbAterians, 
comprehension. ^5 prolatists, having felt by e\po- 

lience the fatal effects of obstinacy and violence, Avere iioav 
Avell disposed towards an amicable agreement: that the 
bishops, by relinquishing some part of their authority, and 
dispensing with the most exceptionable ceremonies, would 
so gratify their adversaries as to obtain their cordial and 
affectionate compliance, and unite thoAA’hole nation in one 
faith and one vvor-'hip: that by ohstinatelj insisting on 
forms. Ill themselves insignificant, an air of importance 
Avas bestowed 011 them, and men Avere taught to continue 
equally obstinate 111 rejecting them : that the prcsbyteri in 
clergy a\ ould go every reason, ible length, rather than, hv 
parting with their livings, expose themselvos to a stale of 
beggary, at best of dependence: and that if their pride 
Avere flattered by some seeming altenitioiis, and a preteme 
given them for tifliniiing that thev laid not ab.indoned their 
former principle', nothing further was Avaiiting to produce 
a thorough iiiiion In Iwei n those two pirlies AAdiicli com- 
prehended the bulk of the nation. 

It AAas alleged, on the othei hand, that the difference 
between religious 'in ts w.is founded, not on prmcqde, but 
on passion ; and till the irregnkir aflectioiis of men could 
be corrected, it w.is in A.nn to expect, bv compliances, to 
obtain a perfect iin.ininiitv and coiiipreliciisioii : that the 
more iiisignific.mt the objccls of dispute appeared, Avitli 
the more eel tainty might it be inferred, that thcre.d ground 
of dissension avus diffeient from that avIiicIi aaus iiniveisallv 
jiretcnded : that the love of iioveltv, the pride of argument- 
ation, the jile.isiirc of making proselv tes, and the ohstniaev 
of contradiction, avouUI for ever give rise to sects and elis- 
putes ; nor W.IS it possible that such a source of dissrnsion 
could ever, by any concessions, be entirely exhausted : 
that the church, by dcpaitiiig from ancient practices and 
jirinciples, would tacitly acknowledge herself giiillv of 
eiror, and loio that reverence, so requisite for prescndiig 
the attachment of the multitude : and that if the present 
concessions (which was nioie than |irohablc) slioiihl prove 
ineffectual, greater must still be made; and in the issue, 
discipline would bo despoiled of all its authority, and vvor- 
.ship of all Us decency, without obtaining that end which 
had been so fondly sought for by those dangerous in- 
dulgences. 

The ministry woic inclined to give the preference to the 
latter arguments ; and were the more coiiiirmed m that in- 


tention by the disposition which appeared in the parlia- 
ment lately assembled. The royalists and realoiis church- 
men were at present the popular paity in the nation, and, 
A new ear- Seconded by the elfoits of the court, had pre- 
li.iimnt. vailed in most elections. Not more than 
uiii Aiaj. fifty-six members of the presbv teri.an party 
had obtained scats in the lower House;' and these were 


not able cither to oppose or retard the measures of the ma- 


jority. Monarchy, therefore, and episcopacy, were now 
exalted to as great power and splendour as they had latelv 
siiffeied misery and depression. Sir Edward Turner was 
chosen speaker. 

An act was passed for the security of the king’s person 
and government. To intend or devise the king’s impri- 
sonment, or bodily harm, or deposition, or levving wai 
against him, was declared, during the lifetime of ins pre- 
sent majesty, to be high treason. To affirm him to he a 
papist or heretic, or to endeavour by speech or writing to 
alienate his subjects’ affections from him; the«e otf'iicf' 
were made sufficient to incapacitate the person guilty from 
holding any employment in church or state. To main- 
tain that the long parliament is not dissolved, or that either 
or both Houses, without the king, are possessed of legis- 
lative authority, or that the covenant is binding, was made 
punishable by the penalty of praimunire. 

The, covenant itself, together with the act for erecting 
the high court of justice, that for subscribing the engage- 
ment, and that for declaring England a commonwealth, 
were oidercd to be burnt by the hands of the hangman 
The people assisted with great alaciity on this occasion. 

The abuses of petitioning in the preceding reign had 
been attended with the worst consequences ; and to pre- 
vent such irregular iir.actices for the future, it was cnacli d, 
that no more than twenty hands should he fixed to any pe- 
tition, unless Avith the sanction of three justices, or the 
major part of the grand juiy ; and that no jictition shou'd 
be presented to the king or either House by above ten 
persons. The penalty annexed to a transgression of this 
laAv, was a fine of a hundred pounds and three months' 
imprisonment. 

The bishops, though restored to their muiopc sc ,ts 
spiritual authority, were still excluded from ri-iumi 
parliament bv the law Avhich the late king had passed 
immediately before the commencement of the civil disor- 
ders. Great violence, both against the king and the House 
of Peers, had been employed 111 ))assing this law; and on 
that account alone the jiaitisaiis of the church were pro- 
vided with a plausible ))reteiice for repealing it. Cliarlr' 
expressed much satisf.iction, when he gave his as«ent to 
the .act for that purpose. It is cert.iin, that the aiitliority 
of the crown, as well as that of the cluirch, was inlercsteil 
in restoring tlie ])relatcs to their former dignity. But those 
who deemed every acquisition of the prince a detrimret 
to the |ieople, were apt to complain of this instance of 
comiilaisance in the parliament. 

Alter an adjournment of some months, 
the parliament was again assembled, and '' ' 
jirocceded in the same spirit as before. They discovered 
no design of restoring, in its full extent, the ancient pre- 
rogative of the crown : they were only aiiMOiis to repair 
all those breaches, which had been made, not by the love 
of liberty, but by the fury of fiction and civil war. The 
power of the sword had, in all :iges, been allowed to be 
vested in the crown ; and though no law eonfuricd this 
prerogative, every ]iarliainont, till the last of the preceding 
reign, had willingly submitted to an authority more 
ancient, and therefore more sacred, than that of any po.n- 
tive statute. It was now thought inoper solemnly to re- 
linquish the violent pretensions of that parliament, and to 
acknowledge, that neither one House, nor both Houses, 
independent of the kine, were possessed of any military 
.authority. The preamble to this statute went so far as to 
renounce all right even of th fnisivc arms against the king; 
.and much obseivation has been made with regard to a 
concession esteemed so singular. Were these terms t.ikcn 
in their full literal sense, they imply a total lenunciation 
of limitations to mon.irchv, and of all privileges in the 
subject, independent of the will of the sovereign. For 
as no rights can subsist without some reniedv, still less 
rights exposed to so much invasion fiom tyranny, or even 
from ambition; if subjects must never resist, !t follows, 
that every prince, without any effort, policy, or violence, is 
at once rendered absolute and uncontrollable : the sove- 
reign needs only issue an edict, abolishing every authority 
but his own ; and all liberty from that moment is in effect 
annihilated. But this meaning it were absuid to impute 
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lo the present parliament, who, though zealous royalists, 
showed in their measures that they had not cast off all 
regard to national jirivileges. They were jirobably sensi- 
lile, that to suppose in the sovereign any such invasion of 
public libeitv is entirely unconstitutional; and thatthere- 
lore expressly to reserve, upon that event, any right of 
resistance in the subject, must be liable to the same 
objection. They had Seen that the long parliament, under 
colour of defence, had begun a violent attack upon kingly 
power; and, after involving the kingdom in blood, had 
finally lost that liberty for which they had so imprudently 
contended. They thought, perhaps erroneously, that it 
was no longer possible, after such public and such exorbi- 
tant pretensions, to persevere in that piudent silence 
hitherto maintained by the laws; and that it was neces- 
sary, by some positive declaration, to bar the return of 
like inconveniences. When they excluded, therefore, the 
right of defence, they supposed, that the constitution re- 
maining firm upon its basis, there never really could be an 
attack made by the sovereign. If such an attack was at 
any time made, the necessity was then extreme ; and the 
case of extreme and violent necessity, no laws, they 
thought, could comprehend ; because to such a necessity 
no laws could beforehand point out a proper remedy. 

The other measures of this parliament still discovered a 
more anxious care to guard against rebellion in the subject 
than encroachments in the crown : the recent evils of civil 
war and usurpation had naturally increased the spirit of 
submission to the monarch, and had thrown the nation 

Corporaiion into that dangerous extreme. During the 
act. violent and jealous government of the par- 
liament and of the protectors, all magistrates, liable to 
suspicion, had been expelled the corporations : and none 
had been admitted, who gave not proofs of affection to 
the ruling powers, or who refused to subscribe the cove- 
nant. To leave all authority in such hands seemed dan- 
gerous; and the [larliament, therefore, empowered the 
king to appoint commissioners for regulating the corpo- 
rations, and expelling such magistrates as either intruded 
themselves by violence, or professed principles dangerous 
to the constitution, civil and ecclesiastical. It was also 
enacted, that all magistrates should disclaim the obligation 
of the covenant, and should declare, both tlicir belief, that 
it was not lawful, upon any pretence whatsoever, to resist 
the king, and their aohorretice of the traitorous position of 
taking arms by the king’s authority against his person, or 
against those who were commissioned by him. 

A. n. 1C6C. c''t>rch was no less at- 

Alt tit unV- tended to by this parliament, than that of 
formiij. monarchy; and the bill of uniformity was 
a pledge of their sincere attachment to the e|iiscopal 
hierarchy, and of their antipathy to presbyterianism. 
Different parties, however, concurred in promoting this 
bill, which contained many severe clauses. The inde- 
(lendents and other sectaries, enraged to find all their 
schemes subverted by the piesbyterians, who had once 
been their associates, exerted themselves to disappoint 
that party of the favour and indulgence, to which, from 
their recent merits in promoting the restoration, they 
thought themselves justly entitled. By the presbjterians, 
said they, the war was raised : by them was the popu- 
lace first incited to tumults : by their zeal, interest, and 
riches, were the armies supported : by their force was the 
king subdued : and if, in the sequel, they jirotested against 
those extreme violences committed on his person by the 
inihtaiy leaders, their opposition came too late, after having 
supplied these usurpers with the power and the pretences, 
by which they maintained their sanguinary measures. 
They had indeed concurred with the royalists in recalling 
tlie king ; but ought they to be esteemed, on that account, 
more affectionate to the royal cause ? Rage and animosity, 
frona disappointed ambition, were plainly their sole 
motives ; and if the king should now be so imprudent as 
to distinguish them by any particular indulgences, he 
would soon experience from them the same hatred and 
opposition which had proved so fatal to his father. 

The catholics, though they had little interest in the 
nation, were a considerable party at court; and fiom their 


services and sufferings during the civil wars, it seemed but 
just to bear them some favour and regard. These religion- 
ists dreaded an entire union among the protestants. Were 
they the sole nonconformists in the nation, the severe exe- 
cution of penal laws upon tlieir sect seemed an infallible 
consequence; and they used, therefore, all their interest 
to push matters to extremity against the presbjterians 
who had formerly been tbeir most severe oppressors, and 
whom they now expected for their companions in affliction. 
The Earl of Bristol, who, from conviction, or interest, or 
levity, or complaisance for the company with whom he 
lived, had changed his religion during the king’s exile 
was regarded as the head of this party. 

The church party had, during so many years, suffered 
such injuries and indignities from the sectaries of every 
denomination, that no moderation, much less deference, 
was on this occasion to be expected in the ecclesiastics. 
Even the laity of that communion seemed now disposed 
to retaliate upon their enemies, according to the usual 
measures of party justice. This sect or faction (for it par- 
took of both] encouraged the rumours of plots and con- 
spiracies against the government; crimes which, without 
any apparent reason, they imputed to their adversaries. 
And, instead of enlarging the terms of communion, in 
Older to comprehend the presbyterians, they gladly laid 
hold of the prejudices which prevailed among that sect, 
in order to eject them from their livings. By the bill of 
uniformity it was required that every clergyman should 
be re-ordained, if he had not before received episcopal 
ordination ; should declare his assent to every thing con- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer ; should take the 
oath of canonical obedience; should abjure the solemn 
league and covenant; and should renounce the principle 
of taking arms, on any pretence whatsoever, against the 
king. 

This bill reinstated the church in the same condition in 
which it stood before the commencement of the civil wars; 
and as the old persecuting laws of Elizabeth still subsisted 
in their full rigour, and new clauses of a like nature weie 
now enacted, all the king’s promises of toleration and 
of indulgence to tender consciences uere thereby eluded 
and broken. It is true, Charles, in his declaration from 
Breda, had expressed his intention of regulating that in- 
dulgence by the advice and authority of parliament : but 
this limitation could never reasonably be extended to a 
total infringement and violation of his engagements. How- 
ever, it is agreed, that the king did not voluntarily concur 
with this violent measure, and that the zeal of Clarendon 
and of the church party among the Commons, seconded 
by the intrigues of tiie catholics, was the chief cause which 
extorted his consent. 

The royalists, who now predominated, were very ready 
lo signalize their victory, by establishing those high prin- 
ciples of monarchy which their antagonists had contro- 
verted : but when any real power or revenue was de- 
manded for the crown, they were neither so foiward nor 
so liberal in their concessions as the king would gladly 
have wished. Though the parliament passed laws for 
regulating the navy, they took no notice of the army ; and 
declined giving their sanction to this dangerous innova- 
tion. The king’s debts were become intolerable; and the 
Commons were at last constiained to vote him an extra- 
ordinary supply of 1,200,000 pounds, to be le\ied by 
eighteen monthly assessments. But besides that this suj)- 
ply was much inferior to the occasion, the king was obhired 
earne.stly to solicit the Commons, before he could obtain 
it; and, in order to convince the House of its absolute 
necessity, he desired them to examine strictly into all his 
receipts and disbursements. Finding, likewise, upon in- 
quiry, that the seyeral branches of revenue fell much short 
of the sums expected, they at last, after much delay, 
voted a new imposition of two shillings on each hearth; 
and this tax they settled on the king during life. The 
whole established revenue, however, did not, for many 
years, exceed a million ; ^ a sum confessedly too narrow 
for the public expenses. A very rigid frugality at least, 
which the king seems to have wanted, would have been 
requisite to make it suffice for the dignity and security of 


t D’Estrades, C5th July 1661. Mr. Ralph’s llislory, \oI. i. p. 176. 
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Mn in irovcnimrnt. After all Im'iness wai tk^- 
■ jiatclied, the parliament \\as jirorojucd. 

. . Before the parliament rose, the court wus 

emplo’ieii in mahinit piep.imtinns lor tlie 
reception of tlic new tpieen, Catharine of PortiiLml, to 
Mhom thekinnuns betrothed, and who had jii'-l l.nnkd at 
Portsmouth. Dunni: the time that the pro>* ctor cirru d 
on the war itith Spain, ho Mas naturalh ltd to support 
the Portuciie'O in their rivolt; and hi rii>.ML'rd hiiuself 
h_v treats to siinph them v.ith 10,000 men for their de- 
f( nee atsiinst tlie Spiniirds. On the kind’s restoration, 
adsanees Mire made In Portugal for tin’ nniual ol the 
allimce; and in order to hind the liii ndship i loser, .in 
oiler M.is made of tlie I’ortneu sc nrinre-.s, and a portion 
ol 500,000 pounds, tou'itlier \Mtli two lortU'ses, T.in- 
ttiers in A'riea, and Bomh.n in the l'..ist Indies Spain, 
mIio, after the pc lee of the pMenets, bent all hei forte to 
recoier I'ertiie.i], now in ap|K araiice abandoned hj Fiance, 
took the alarm, .mil t'ndf.nonicd to fi\ Charles in an o|i- 
posite interest. The catholic kmc' olfered to adojit any 
other princiss as a dantdit. r of Spain, either the Princess 
of Parma, or, « hat he thought nioie popular, some pro- 
testant princess, the dani;htcr of Denmaik, Saxony, or 
Orani;ei and on any of thrse, he promised to confer a 
dowry equal to that which was offered by Portugal. But 
many reasons inclined Cliarles rather to accept of the 
Portuguese proposals. Tlie "reat disorders in the ttovern- 
ment and finances of Spam made the execution of her 
promises he much doubted ; and the king’s urgent neces- 
sities demanded some immediate supply of money. The 
interest of the English commerce likewise seemed to re- 
quire that the independenev of Portugal should be sun- 
])orted, lest the union of that crown with Spain should 
put the whole treasures of America into the hands of one 

J otentate. The claims, too, of Spam upon Dunkirk and 
amaica, rendered it impossible, without further con- 
cessions, to obtain the coidial friendship of that power: 
and, on the other hand, the oiler made bv Portugal, of 
two such considerable fortresses, piomised a great ac- 
cession to the naval force of England. Above all, the 
proposal of a protestant princess was no allurement to 
Charles, whose inclinations led him strongly to give the 
preference to a catholic alliance. According to the most 
probable accounts,? the resolution of marrying the daugh- 
ter of Poitugal was taken by the king, unknown to all his 
ministers ; and no remonstrances could prevail with him 
to alter his intentions. When the matter was laid before 
the council, all voices concurred in approving the resolu- 
tion ; and the parliament expressed the same complai- 
„ sance. And thus was concluded, seemingly 
■ ■ with universal consent, the inauspicious 
marriage wdth Catharine, a princess of virtue, but who 
was never able, either by tiie uraces of her person or 
humour, to make herself agreeable to the king. The re- 
port, however, of her natural incapacity to have children 
seems to have been groundless ; since she xvas twice de- 
clared to be pregnant.’' 

The festivity of these espousals was clouded by the 
trial and execution of criminals. Berkstead, Cobbet, and 
Okey, three regicides, had escaped beyond sea; and, 
after wandermi: some time concealed in Germany, came 
privately to Delft, having appointed their families to meet 
them in that place. They were discovered by Downing, 
^lie king’s resident in Holland, who had formerly served 
the protector and commonwealth in the same station, and 
who once had even been chaplain to Okev’s regiment. 
He applied for a warrant to arrest them. It had been 
usual for the States to grant these warrants ; though, at 
the same time, they had ever been careful secretly to ad- 
vertise the persons, that they might be enabled to make 
their escape. This precaution was eluded by the vigi- 
lance and despatch of Downing. He quickly seized the 
criminals, hurried them on hoard a liigate wliich lay off 
the coast, and sent them to England. These three men 
behaved with more modeiation and submission, than any 

S Carte’s OrmoHct, vol. li. p. 1 his account seems l)etter supported 

than that ui Al'lanrourt’s Memoirs, that tlie cluncellor cliKfl> piisnetl the 
Portuguese alliance. Ihe secret transactions of the court of I niiland 
could not he supposed to be much knoun to a Trtncb resident at 1 jsbon 
and \\liate\er opposition the ctiancellor miyht tnake, lie HOiild certainly 


of iho Other rrcicitlc*' uho Ind rod. Om. im j 

liculnr, at the pi ICC of e\( cntion, pr i\id to- il . ling, c 1 

cxprC'Sf d Ins intention, Ind he Iim d. oi vih-initing ] • ■ ■ - 
ahK to the i>tahhshcd giwcrnmcnt. He Ind r'.' n dim g 
the w.nrs from hemg a ch.indler in Lnndo-i n. i hi_;ii rco, 
in the arrn\ ; and in all his conduct ap( c ir 1 to ’> i n. m 
Ol liiiiniiiiti and honour. In coiisidcmtion of io' go 1 
(Inr.Ktrr and of his dutiful beh.iMOur. his hr.l\ v l-. gon. 
to his friends to he buried. 

Tiie attention of the public was mucli engagid h\ tin 
trill of two distiiiguished erimin.iK, Lambert iid \ .ini 
Tiie^' nil It, lliongh none of the l.U'' king' iiidg' bed 
hci II I \i 1 pti d from till g( ner.il indLinnUe , and coniiiiilt'd 
to pri'On. The com eiition p irh.imei t, lioueicr, w.i' 'o 
faioumhle to them, as to pi tition the king, if tliei 'honld 
he found giiiltv, to siispi nil llieir execution: hut thn 
new parliament, more ze.ilous for monarchi, .npplitd for 
their trial and condemnation. Nottorenic 
disputes, which were heller hiincd in obli- 
vion, the indictment of \'ane did not comprehend am of 
his actions during the w.ir between the king and pirlia- 
ment : it extended onl_\ to his heh.mour aftiT the kite 
king’s death, as member of the council of state, and sc ro- 
tary of the navy, where fidelity to the trust reposed in him 
required his opposition to monarcht. 

Vane wanted neither courage nor capacitt to .n.ul him- 
self of this advantage. He urged, that, if a compli.anc ■ 
with the government, at that time established in England, 
and the acknowledging of its authority, were to he regard- 
ed as criminal, the whole nation had incurred equal guih, 
and none would remain, whose innocence could entitle 
them to tiy or condemn liim for his pretended ticasoiis : 
that, according to these maxims, wherever an illegal au- 
thority was established by force, a total and universal de- 
struction must ensue; while the usurpers proscribed one- 
part of the nation for disobedience, the lawful pi luce 
punished the other for compliance. That the legislature 
of England, foreseeing this violent situation, had protided 
for public security by the famous statute of Henrj ITL; 
in which It was enacted, that no man, in case of an) leviv 
lutioii, should ever be questioned for his obedience to the 
king in hemg : that whether the established government 
were a monarchy or a commonwealth, the reason of the 
thing was still tl'ie same; nor ought the expelled prince to 
think himself entitled to allegiance, so long as lie could 
not afford protection : that it belonged not to jiriiate ner- 
sons, possessed of no power, to discuss the title ol tiicir 
governors ; and every usurpation, even the most flagrant, 
would equally require obedience with the mo't leg.d 
establishment : that the controversy between the kite king 
and his parliament was of the most delicate nature ; and 
men of the greatest prohitv had been divided in their 
choice of the parly which thev should embrace : tliat the 
parliament, being rendered mdissoluhle hut by its own 
consent, was become a kind of co-ordinate power with the 
king; and ns the case was thus entirely new and iinknoivn 
to the constitution, it ought not to he tried rigidh by the 
letter of the ancient laws : that for his part, all the violences 
winch had been put upon the parliament, and upon the 
person of the sovereign, he had ever condemned ; nor had 
lie once appeared in the House for some time before and 
after the execution of the king: that finding the whole 
government thrown into disorder, he was still resolved, in 
every revolution, to adhere to the Commons, the root, the 
foundation of all lawful authority: that in -prosecution of 
this principle, he had cheerfully undergone all the violence 
of Ciomwcll’s tyrannv ; and would now, with equal 
alacrity, expose himself to the rigours of perverted hw and 
justice : that though it was in his power, on the king’s 
restoration, to have escaped from his enemies, lie was do- 
teimined, in imitation of the most illustrious names of an- 
tiquity, to perish in defence of libeilv, and to give testi- 
mony witli his blood for that honour, ihle cause, m which 
he had been enlisted : and that, besides the ties by which 
God and nature had bound him to his natne country, he 

en«!t*a\onr lo rnncpiU if fiom the queen <iinl .til lu r f.ttnilv, .tnd e' en in the 
j>*irlMinent and coiinnl nniild «Aipport the resohifinn rilre.tdy f.iken. C/<i« 
rc/T^t n himself say^, in his lile/noirf, that he veier either vf posed or promoted 
the \*oTtuijnt\e mntch 

b JonitJ I...tns<1ov.ne*s Defence of General Monk, Fcniplc. \ol. ii, p. IM. 
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iras voluntarily engaged by the most sacred covenant, 
whose obligation no earthly power should ever be able to 
make him lelinquish. 

All the defence which Vane could make was fruitless. 
The court, considering more the general opinion of his 
active guilt in the beginning and prosecution 
June II. of tijg oivil wars, than the articles of treason 
charged against him, took advantage of the letter of the 
law, and brought him in guilty. His coura-je deserted him 
not upon his condemnation. Though timid by nature, the 
persuasion of a just cause supported him against the ter- 
rors of death ; while his enthusiasm, excited by the pros- 
pect of glory, embellished the conclusion of a life, which, 
through the whole course of it, had been so much dis- 
figured by the prevalence of that principle. Lest pity for 
a courageous sufferer should make impression on the popu- 
lace, drummers were placed under the scaffold, whose 
and execution, noise, as he began to launch out in reflec- 
June 14. tions On the government, drowned his voice, 
and admonished him to temper the ardour of his zeal. lie 
was not astonished at this unexpected incident. In all 
his behaviour, there appeared a firm and animated intre- 
pidity; and he considered death but as a passage to that 
eternal felicity, which he believed to be prepaied for him. 

This man, so celebrated for his parliamentary talents, 
and for his capacity in business, has left some writings 
behind him : they treat, all of them, of religious subjects, 
and are absolutely unintelligible : no traces of eloquence, 
or even of common sense, appear in them. A strange 
paradox! did we not know, that men of the greatest ge- 
nius, where they relinquish by principle the use of their 
reason, are only enabled, by their vigour of mind, to work 
themselves tlie deeper into error and absurdity. It was 
remarkable, that, as Vane, by being the chief instrument 
of Strafford’s death, had first opened the svay for that de- 
struction which overwhelmed the nation ; so by his death 
he closed the scene of blood. He was the last that suf- 
fered on account of the civil wars. Lambert, tliough con- 
demned, was reprieved at the bar ; and tlie judges de- 
clared, that, if A ane’s behaviour had been equally dutiful 
and submissive, he would have experienced like lenity in 
the king. Lambert survived his condemnation near thirty 
ears. He was confined to the Isle of Guernsey ; where 
e lived contented, forgetting all his past schemes of great- 
ness, and entirely forgotten by the nation : lie died a 
Roman catholic. 

Presbyterian However odious Vane and Lambert were 
cUrey ejected, to the presbyterians, that party had no leisure 
Aug. 24. to rejoice at their condemnation. The fatal 
St. Bartholomew approached ; the day when the clergy 
were obliged, by the late law, either to relinquish their 
livings, or to sign the articles required of them. A com- 
bination had been entered into by the more zealous of the 
presbyterian ecclesiastics to refuse the subscription ; in 
hopes that the bishops would not venture at once to expel 
so great a number of the most popular preachers. The 
catholic party at court, who desired a great rent among the 
protestants, encouraged them in this obstinacy, and gave 
them hemes that the king would protect them in their re- 
fusal. The king himself, by his irresolute conduct, con- 
tributed, either from design or accident, to increase this 
opinion. Above all, the terms of subscription had been 
made strict and rigid, on purpose to disgust all the zealous 
and scrupulous among the presbyterians, and dejirive them 
of their livings. About 2000 of the clergy, in one day, 
relinquished their cures ; and to the astonishment of the 
court, sacrificed their interest to their religious tenets. 
Fortified by society in their sufferings, they were resolved 
to undergo any hardships, rather than openly renounce 
those principles, which, on other occasions, they were so 
apt, from interest, to warp or elude. The church enjoyed 
the pleasure of retaliation ; and even pushed, as usual, the 
vengeance further than the offence. During the dominion 

1 D’Esfrados, 17fh August, 166C. There was above half of 500,000 pounds 
really pawl as llie queen’s portion, 
k £)’Lstra<lcs, Cist of August, 12th of September, lOGC. 

I It appears, however, trotn many of Ij’l^slrade’s letters, particularly 
that ot the Cist of Aucust, lC6l, that the kiim miitht have transferred Dun- 
kirk to the parliament, who would not have refused to bear the charges of 
but were imwillmu to eive money to the king tor that purpose. J he 
king, on the other haii 1, was jealous lest the parliament sliouhi acquire any 
separate doiniinon or authority Inabranchof administration which seemed 


of the parliamentary party, a fifth of each living had been 
left to the ejected clergymen ; but this indulgence, though 
at first insisted on by the House of Peers, uas now refused 
to the presbyterians. However difficult to conciliate jieace 
among theologians, it was hoped by many, that some re- 
laxation in the terms of communion might have kept the 
presbyterians united to the church, and have cured those 
ecclesiastical factions which had been so fatal, and were 
still so dangerous. Bishoprics were offered to Calamy, 
Baxter, and Reynolds, leaders among the presbyterians ; 
the last only could be prevailed on to accept. Deaneries 
and other preferments were refused by many. 

The next measure of the king has not bad the good for- 
tune to be justified by any party ; but is often considered, 
on what grounds I shall not determine, as one of the 
greatest mistakes, if not blemishes, of his Dunkn k sold to 
reign. It is the sale of Dunkirk to the *'"■ I'rench. 
French. The parsimonious maxims of the parliament, 
and the liberal or rather careless disposition of Charles, 
were ill suited to each other; and notwithstanding the 
supplies voted him, his treasury was still very empty and 
veiv much indebted. He had secretly received the sum 
of 200,000 crowns from France, for the support of Portu- 
gal; but the forces sent over to that country, and the fleets 
maintained in order to defend it, had already cost the king 
th.it sum; and, together with it, near double the money 
which had been paid as the queen’s portion.* The time 
fixed for payment of his sister’s portion to the Duke of 
Orleans was approaching. Tangiers, a fortress from which 
great benefit was expected, was become an additional 
burden to the crown ; and Rutherford, who now com- 
manded in Dunkirk, had increased the charge of that 
garrison to a hundred and twenty thousand pounds a 
year. 'These considerations bad such influence, not only 
on the king, but even on Claiendon, that tins uncorrupt 
minister was the most forward to advise accepting a sum 
of money in lieu of a place which he tliouglit the king, 
from the narrow state of his revenue, was no longer able 
to retain. By the treaty with Portugal, it was stipulated 
that Dunkirk should never be yielded to the Spaniards : 
France was therefore tlie only purchaser that remained. 
D’Estrades was invited over, by a letter from the chancel- 
lor himself, in order to conclude the bargain. Nine hun- 
dred thousand pounds were demanded. One hundred 
thousand were offered. The English by degrees lowered 
their demand : the French raised their offer : and the 
bargain was concluded at 400,000 pounds. The artillery 
and stores were valued at a fifth of the sum.^ The im- 
portance of this sale was not, at that time, sufficiently 
known either abroad or at home.' The French monarch 
himself, so fond of acquisitions, and so good a judge of Ins 
own inteiests, thought that he had made a hard bargain 
and tins sum, in appearance so small, was the utmost 
which he would allow his ambassador to offer. 

A new incident discovered such a glimpse of the king’s 
character and principles, as, at first, the nation was some- 
what at a loss how to interpret, but such as subsequent 
events, by degrees, reiideied sufficiently plain perlaratum ot 
and manifest. He issued a declaration on imiulvence. 
pretence of mitieating the rigours contained 
III the act of uniformity. After expressing his firm reso- 
lution to observe the general indemnity, and to trust en- 
tirely to the affections of his subjects, not to any military 
power, for the support of his throne, he mentioned the 
promises of liberty of conscience, contained m his decla- 
ration of Breda. And he subjoined, that, “ as in the first 
place lie had been zealous to settle the uniformity of the 
cliurch of England, in discipline, ceremony, and govern- 
ment, and shall ever constantly maintain it ; so as for 
what concerns the penalties upon those w'ho, living peace- 
ably, do not conform themselves thereunto, through scru- 
ple'ancl tenderness of misguided conscience, but modestly 
and without scandal perform their devotions in their own 

so little to lieloni; to tliem : a prooniiat the government was not jet rellliil 
into that composure and mutual tonhdence nhich is absolutclj requisite 
tor con<IiicliiH' it. % , c r-. . i 

in !«!. Snl ot October, 1GG2. 'I he chief importance iniipcuof Dimkiik to 
the Fnelish was, that it w.is able to distress their trade when in tlie liamls 
ofllie riench: but it was l>ev\ is the XI Vlh who first made if a yi-o.l sia- 
poit. If ever England have occasion to transport arinies to tlie toniment, 
It must be hi support of some ally wi’ose towns serve to the sanit purpose 
as Dunkirk would, if in the harula of the English. 
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lie should make it his special care, so far as in him 
la>,rMtliout invadin'; the freedom of parliament, to incline 
their wisdom next approaching sessions to concur willi 
him in makinu: some such act for that purpose, as ina\ 
enable him to exercise, with a moie luincisal satisfaction, 
that power of dispensin'; which he conceived to be inhnciit 
in hini.”" Here a most important preioaatne was cxci- 
cised In the kin';; hut under such aitful reseni’s .ind 
limitations ns nin;ht preient the lull disciis-ion of the 
chum, and nlninte a Incmh between him and Im piil'a- 
ment Tin Inundatinii "I tins im isiin In iinnli diejur. 
and wa^ ol the utiin --t cnn'ri|iii nte 

The 1 ini:, (lui ina lint ih.liil inibil d snnni; jirt^in- 
dices in laMuii (.d lii" i ilhe’it n hjion, .i'i<*. ninidina to 
the ino' I iiiid dd, acsouiit', hi 1 lii I'lv bt'ii secretly le- 
coiicilcd 111 Iniiii to till liiunh "I llome. 'J he great zeal, 
expicssid In the pn li niir ni.n ' pirl\ .igaiest all papists, 
had alwav s, Imni a spun 'd opposition, niLliiied the court, 
and all the loiahsts, to adopt nioi'S Inoiirahlc sentiments 
towards that sect, which, ihi nigh tiu wlirde course of the 
civil wars, had stienuoiislx siippoited the light' of the 
sovereign. The rigoiii, too, whn ii the King, during his 
abode in Scotland, h.id i \p“t lonccd fioin the pieshytciiaiis, 
disposed him to iiiii into tiu olhti extreme, and to hear a 
kindness to the party most opposite in us genius to the 
seterity of those lehgiouists. T 1 c solititations and impoi- 
tunities of the queen-mother, the contagion of the com pan t 
which he frequented, the view of a more splendid and 
courtly mode of woiship, the hopes of itidulgencG in plc.i- 
stne;'all these causes operated powcrfulli on a xoiing 
jirince, whose careless and dissolute temper made him 
incapable of adhenng closely to the principles of his early 
education. But if the tho'ughtless luttnoui of Charles 
rendered him an eas\ comert to popert, the same dispo- 
sition ever prevented the theological tenets of that sect 
I^rom taking any fast hold of him. During his vigorous 
stale of health,' while Ins blood was waim and his spiiits 
high, a contempt and disrcgaid to all religion held posses- 
sion of Ins mind ; and he might moio iiroiicrlx he de- 
nominated a deist than a catholic. But m those lexolu- 
tion.s of temper, when the love of lailleiy g.ue plate to 
reflection, and his penetrating, hut negligent umhist.indiiig 
was clouded with feats and ap|irehcnsions, he had staits 
of more sincere coinittion , .ind a sect, which alwats 
possessed hi' inclimtinn, w.is then master of his judgment 
and opinion.'’ 

But though the king thus fliutnatcd, during his whole 
reign, betwetn mcligion, wliitli he more openlx professed, 
and popert, to ulneli lie retained a 'tcicl luopcnsilt, Ins 
brother, the Duke of Ynik, h ul zealously adopted all the 
principles of that theological party, llis eager temper 
and nanow understanding made him a thorough (Oiittrt, 
without any resen o fiom interest, or doubts from le.i'oii- 
ing and inquire. Be Ins application to business he had 
acquired a great ascendant o\cr the king, who, though 

P ossessed ot mnre discernmriit, was glad to throw the 
iirden of afl'aiis on the duke, of whom he entertained lit- 
tle jealousy. On ]netcnce of easing tlie pi otestant dissen- 
ters, the\ .igieed upon .1 pi in for introducing a general 
toleration, ,nid gn iiig the c.ithnln s the free exercise of the ir 
religion; at le.i't, the cx' u I'e ol it in pri\ ate houses. The 
two brothers saw with pleasure so numerous and popular 
a body of the cleigj lefiise' conformity; and it was hoped 
that, under shelter of their name, the small and hated 
sect of the catholics might meet with faeour and protec- 
tion. 

ires. But xvhile the king ]ileaded his early pro- 

iiiihl'b niiscs of toleration, and insisted on many 
other plausible topics, the pniliament, who sat a little after 
the declaration was issued, could by 110 means he satisfied 
with this measme. Tlie declared intention of easing the 
dissenters, and the secic-t purpose of favouring the" catho- 
lics, were equally disagreeable to them ; and in these 
prepossessions they were encouraged by the king’s minis- 
ters themseUes, particularlj the chancellor. Tlie House 
of Commons lepresentcd to the king, that his declaration 
of Breda contained no promise to the prcsln terians and 
other dissentcis, but only an expression of h!s intentions, 

II Ki unit's r.i Lister, p tliO 

o 1 lie nuthni coutesse’^, ttiiit the 1 mij’s zc il for popery \\ as apt, at inter- 


upon supposition of the concurrence of paiRiment : that 
e\en if the non-conf( rmists had been ei i t ed to |.leacl a 
promise, they had intiustod tins claim, as all ti tir oilier 
nudits and privileL^e'?, to the Ilou'to ot Commons, ^^llO 
\\oie their repie-'entative^, and xsho now fieru the Kin^ 
fimn tli.it obliiration ; that it ^^as not to be siippO’^cd that 
I'is m.iiesty and the Houses were so bound that drcla- 
lation .In to be intapacitatcd iiom maUm*; anylnus 
iniL'ht bo (,onti.n\ to it : that even at the Kinixs rt.‘^toration, 
thtio uou 1 n\ N of iinif'M mit\ in fo»‘ce whuh couid not be 
'lisjx'iisf (I With hut b' .K t of paihamciit : and lh.it the 
imliilgeute intended would proic most pernicious both to 
chinch and state, would 0 |ien the door to schism, ( iicoii- 
rage faction, disturb the public peace, and discrcilit the 
wisdom of the legislatuie. The king did not thnik pro- 
per, after this remonstrance, to insist anx fmthcr at piesi nt 
on the iirqject of indnlgence. 

In order to deprive the catholics of all hopes, the two 
Houses concurroci m a lemonstrance against them. Hie 
king gave a gracious answei ; though he scrupled nm 'o 
piolcss Ills gratitude towards many of t''at persinsmi . cn 
account of their faithful services in his kither’s cr.nsi ;.i il 
in Ills own. A proclamation, for form's s.iLe, was 'Of n 
after issued against Jesuits and Romish pnc't' : 1 nt ' r e 
w.as taken, by the x’cry terms of it, to render it ii v fli'i t . .!. 
The parliament had allowed, that all foreign piust'. 1 i- 
loiigmgto the two queens, should he excepted, .iml t''a' ■ 
permission for them to remain in England should st.ll I , 
granted. In the proclamation, the woid /Iirf/git was pur- 
posely omitted ; and the queens were therein authiirizt.d ti' 
gi\e protection to as many English priests ns thej shcnihl 
think proper. 

That the king might reap .some advantage from hiscorr- 
pliancc', howeter (allacions, he engaged the Commons 
anew into an exummaiion of Ins revenue, xxliich, chitflx 
In the negligence in letjmg it, had prined,he saKl,inmh 
inferior to the public charges. Notwithstanding the | me 
of Dunkirk. Ins debts, lie complained, amounted to a con- 
sidcrahlc sum ; and to satisfy tlie Commons that the tnonev 
formerly granted him had iiot been ptodigallj expended, 
he ofleied to lay before them the whole aeconht of Ins dis. 
Inirsements. It is, liowcxcr, agreed on all hands, tint tl - 
king, llioiigli during his hamshmont he had m.inagcd h s 
small and precarious income with great order ,iml tt onm \ , 
had now much abated of these xirtncs, and was nna''l. 
make liis loxal rcxemics suffice for Ins expenses. 'J'l 
Commons, without cnteiing into too mee a disquisipiv 
toted him four subsidies ; and this was the last time |k i 
taxes were levied in that manner. 


Several laws were made this session with legird to ti.u'i 
The mihtiaakso came under consideration, and sou l ni' s 
were established for ordering and arming it. It w.is 
eiiat ted, that the king should have no power of ktcpiiig 
the mililia under arms abote fourteen dats in the w.ir 
The situation of this island, together with its gre it nit d 
power, lias always occasioned other means ofsecnritj , how - 
ever requisite, to be much neglected amongst ns : and the 
parliament shotted here a tery superfluous jealoust of the 
king’s strictness in disciplining the mihlia. The ])rincipU s 
of libertv r.ilher require a contrart jealousy. 

Tlie Earl of Bristol’s friendship with Clarendon, whioli 
had subsisted with great mtimact during their exile, and 
the distresses of theioyal patty, had been consider, ddt im- 
paired since the restoration. In the chancellor’s lefusing his 
assent to some grants, which Biistol had aniilicd for, to a 
court lady : and a little after, the latter nolileman, agree- 
ably to the impeUiosity and indiscretion of his tempci, 
broke out against the minister in the most outrageous 
manner. He even entered a charge of treason against him 
before the House of Peers ; hut had concerted his measmes 
so imprudently, that the judges, when consnltixl, deel.irid, 
that, neither for its matter, nor its form, could the charge 
be legally received. The articles indeed icsemble iiie.e 
the incoherent altercations of a passionate enemv. than a 
serious accusation, fit to he discussed bt a conit of judi- 
cature ; and Bristol himself was so ashamed of his coin'm t 
and dcfc.at, that he absconded during some time. Not- 
withstandmg his fine talents, his eloipience, his spuit,,uiil 


xah. In .lo flulhcj tli.in liert siipi'o^ed, as ^('lu .irs fu in tn \in pis 
Ill laints Uie .Second's Memoirs. 
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Ills coura'^e, lie could never regain the character which he 
lobl by this hasty and precipitate measure. 

Decline of CU- But though Clarendon was able to elude 
ren.ioirs iredit. (jijg rash assault, his credit at court was 
sensibly declining ; and in proportion as the king found 
himself established on the throne, he began to alienate 
himself from a minister, whose character was so little suit- 
ed to his own. Cliarles’s favour for the catholics was al- 
ways opposed by Claiendon, public liberty was secured 
against all attempts of the over-zealous royalists, prodigal 
grants of the king were checked or refused, and the dignity 
of his own character was so much consulted by the chan- 
cellor, that he made it an inviolah'e rule, as did also his 
friend, Southampton, never to enter into any connexion 
with the ro) al mistresses. The king’s favourite was Mrs. 
Palmer, afterwards created Duchess of Cleveland ; a 
woman prodigal, rapacious, dissolute, violent, revengeful. 
She failed not in her turn to undermine Clarendon’s credit 
with his master ; and her success was at this time made 
apparent to the whole world. Secretary Nicholas, the 
chancellor’s great friend, was removed from his place ; and 
Sir Harry Bennet, his avowed enemy, was advanced to 
that office. Bennet was soon after created Lord Arlington. 

Though the king’s conduct had hitherto, since his re- 
storation, been, in the main, laudable, men of penetration 
began to observe, that those virtues by which he had at 
first so much dazzled and enchanted the nation, had great 
show, but not equal solidity. His good understanding 
lost much of its influence bv his want of application ; his 
bounty was more the result of a facility of disposition, 
than any generosity of character; his social humour led 
him frequently to neglect his dignity ; his love of pleasure 
was not attended with proper sentiment and decency ; and 
while he seemed to bear a good-will to every one that ap- 
proached him, he had a heart not very capatile of friend- 
ship, and he had secretly entertained a very bad opinion 
and distrust of mankind. But above all, wnat sullied his 
character in the eyes of good judges, was his negligent ingra- 
titude towards the unfortunate cavaliers, whose zeal and 
sufferings in the royal cause had known no bounds. This 
conduct, however, in the king may, from the circumstances 
of his situation and temper, admit of some excuse ; at least, 
of some alleviation. As he had been restored more by the 
efforts of his reconciled enemies than of his ancient friends, 
the former pretended a title to share liis favour ; and being, 
from practice, acquainted with public business, they were 
better qualified to execute any trust committed to them. 
The king’s revenues were far from being large, or even 
equal to his necessary expenses ; and his mistresses, and 
the companions of his mirth and pleasures, gained, by 
solicitation, every request from his easy temper. The 
very poverty to which the more zealous royalists had re- 
ducea themselves, by rendering them insignificant, made 
them unfit to support the king’s measures, and caused him 
to deem them a useless encumbrance. And as many false 
and ridiculous claims of merit were offered, his natural in- 
dolence, averse to a strict discussion or inquiry, led him to 
treat them all with equal indifference. The parliament 
took some notice of the poor cavaliers. Sixty thousand 
pounds were, at one time, distributed among them : Mrs. 
Lane also, and the Penderells, had handsome presents and 
jiensions from the king. But the greater part of the royal- 
ists still remained in poverty and distress ; aggravated by 
the cruel disappointment in their sanguine hopes, and by 
seeing avour and preferment bestowed upon their most 
inveterate foes. With regard to the act of indemnity and 
oblivion, they universally said, that it was an act of indem- 
nity to the king’s enemies, and of oblivion to his friends. 


CHAP. LXIV. 

A new session — Tlupturc with Holland — A new session — ^Victory of the 
Kniihsli — Rupture with IVante — itupture with Denmark — New session 
— Sea fi'jlit of tour Ha>s — Victory ot the Dnclish — I ire of l/ondon — AH- 
sances towards peace — Displace at Chatham — Peace of Breda — Claren- 
don’s tall— and bantshnunt — Slate ot IVatice — Chaiacfer of T^wis XIV. 
— French invasion of the Fow Countries — Neyociations — ^'friple league 
— Treaty of Aix-la-ChapeJle— AfFaiis of Scotland — aud ot Ireland. 


The next session of parliament discovered , „ 
a continuance of the same principles which Jiarch ni!' 
had prevailed in all the foregoing. Monarchy ^ session, 
and the church were still the objects of regard and affec- 
tion. During 110 period of the present reign did this spirit 
more evidently pass the bounds of reason and moderation. 

The king, in his speech to the parliament, had ventured 
openly to demand a repeal of the triennial act; and he 
even went so far as to declare that, notwithstanding the 
law, he never « ould allow any parliament to be assembled 
by the methods prescribed in that statute. The parliament, 
without taking offence at this declaration, repealed the 
law ; and, in lieu of all the securities formerly provided, 
satisfied themselves with a general clause, “ that parlia- 
ments should not be interrupted above thiee years at the 
most.” As the English parliament had now raised itself 
to be a regular check and control upon royal power, it is 
evident that they ought still to have pieserved a regular 
security for their meeting, and not have trusted entirely to 
the good-will of the king, who, if ambitious or enterprising, 
had so little reason to he pleased with these assemblies. 
Before the end of Charles’s reign, the nation had occasion 
to feel very sensibly the effects of this repeal. 

By the act of uniformity, every clergyman, who should 
officiate without being properly qualified, was punishable 
by fine and imprisonment: but this security was not 
thoiiglit sufficient for' the church. It ivas now enacted, 
that wherever five persons above those of the same house- 
hold should assemble in a religious congregation, every one 
of them was liable, for the first offence, to be imprisoned 
three months, or pay five pounds ; for the second, to be 
imprisoned six moiillis, or pay ten pounds ; and for the 
third, to he transported seven years, or pay a hundred 
I'ounds. The parliament had only m their eye the malig- 
nity of the sectaries : they should have earned their inten- 
tion further, to the chief cause of that malignity, the 
restraint under which they labonied. 

The Commons likewise passed a vote, that the wrongs, 
dishonours, and indignities, offered to the English by the 
subjects of the United Provinces, weie the greatest ob- 
.struVtions to all foreign trade: and they promised to assist 
the king with their lives and fortunes in asserting the rights 
of his crown against all opposition whatsoever. This was 
the first open step towards the Dutch war. We must ex- 
plain the causes and motives of this measure. 

That close union and confederacy, which. Rupture «ith 
during a course of near seventy years, has Holland, 
subsisted, almost without interruption or jealousy, between 
England and Holland, is not so much founded on the 
natural and unalterable interests of these states, as on ihetr 
terror of the growing power of the French monarch, who, 
without their combination, it is apprehended, would soon 
extend his dominion over Europe. In the first years of 
Chailes’s reign, when the ambitious genius of Lewis had 
not, as let, displayed itself, and when the gieat force of his 
people was, in some measure, unknown even to themselves, 
the rivalship of commerce, not checked by any other 
jealousy or apprehension, had in England hegolten a vio- 
lent enmity against the neighbouring republic. 

Trade was beginning, among the English, to he a matter 
of general concern ; but notwithstanding all their efibrts 
and advantages, their commerce seemed hitherto to stand 
upon a footing, which was somewhat precarious. The 
Dutch, who by industry and frugality were enabled to 
undersell them in every market, retained possession of the 
most lucrative branches of commerce ; and the English 
mercliants had the mortification to find that all attempts to 
extend their trade were still turned, by the vigilance of 
their rivals, to their loss and dishonour. Their indignation 
increased, when they considered the superior naval power 
of England ; the bravery of her officers and seamen, her 
favourable situation, which enabled her to intercept the 
whole Dutch commerce. By the prospect of these advan- 
tages they were strongly prompted, from motives less just 
than political, to make war upon tlie States; and at once 
to ravish from them by force what they could not obtain, 
or could obtain but slowly, by superior skih and industry. 

The careless unamhitioiis temper of Cliarles rendered 
him little capable of forming so vast a project as that of 
engrossing the commerce and naval power of Europe ; yet 
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ooiild lie not remain altogether insensible to such obvious 
and such tempting prospects. His genius, happily turned 
towaids mechanics, had inclined him to study naval afl.iirs, 
which, of all branches of business, he both loved the most 
and understood the best. Though the Dutch, during his 
exile, had expressed to\^ards him moie civility and friend- 
ship, than he had received fiom any other foreign power; 
the Louvesteiii or aristocratic faction, which at this lime 
ruled the commonwealth, hid fallen into close union w-ith 
France; and could that p.irtv be subdued, he might hone 
that his nephew, the young Piince of Orange, would no 
reinstatcu in the authoritv possessed b\ Ins am ostors, and 
would bung the States to a depeiidenec under England 
His nairow leieinies in.irle it still reipiisite for him to study 
the lutmotim of hr people, wliirli now ran violently towards 
war; and it has been susprcicd, though the suspicion was 
not pistified by the event, that the hopes of diverting some 
of tlie supplies to his private use were not ovcilooked by 
this necessitous monarch. 

The Duke of Yoik, more active and enterprising, pushed 
more eagerly the war with Holland. He desired an oppor- 
tunity of clistinguislinig himself : ho loved to cultivate 
commeice : he was at the head of a new African company, 
whose trade was extremely checked by the sottlemcnls of 
the Dutch : and perhaps the religious [irejudiccs, by which 
that prince was always so much governed, began even so 
early to instil into him an antipathy against a protostant 
commonwealth, the bulwark of tlie reformation. Clarendon 
and Southampton, observing that the nation w.as not sup- 
ported by any foreign alliance, were averse to hostilities; 
but their credit was now on the decline. 

.Mill 1 " 'bese concurring motives, the court 

‘ '■ and parliament wore both of them inclined 

to a Dutch war. The parliament was prorogued vviihoiit 
voting supplies: but as thev had been induced, without 
any open application from the crown, to pass that vole 
above mentioned against the Dutch encroachments, it was 
reasonably considered as sufficient sanction foi the vigorous 
measures which were resolved on 

Downing, the English minister at the Hague, a man of 
an insolent impetuous tcm|icr, pros'- nted a memorial to the 
States, containing a list of those dccie'lations, of which the 
English com[ilamed It is remaikahh, that all the pre- 
tended de|)rerlalions preceded tho vear 1062, when a treaty 
of lea'tue and alliance h.id been renewed with the Dutch ; 
and these complaints were then thought cither so ill- 
grounded or so frivolous, that thev had not been mentioned 
in the treaty Two ships alone, the Honavenlure and die 
Good-hope, had been elaimed bv the Englibh ; and it was 
agreed that the claim should be prosecuted hv the ordinary 
course of justice. The States ha'I consigned a sum of 
money in case the cause should be decided against them; 
but the matter was still in dependence Carv, who was 
intrusted by the proprietors with the management of the 
law-suit for the Bonaventure, had resolved to accept of 
thirty thousand pounds, which were offered him ; but was 
hindered by Downmg, who told him that the claim was a 
matter of state between the two nations, not a concern of 
private persons.^ These ciicnmstances give us no favour- 
able idea of the justice of the English pretensions. 

Charles confined not himself to memorials and remon- 
strances. Sir Robeit Holmes was secretly desi>alclied with 
a squadron of twenty-two ships to the coast of Africa. He 
not only expelled the Dutch from Cape Corse, to which the 
English had some pretensions: he likewise seired the 
Dutch settlements of Cape ^"erde and the isle of Goree, 
together with several ships trading on the coast. And’ 
having sailed to Ameiica, he possessed himself of Nova 
Belgia, since called New York ; a territory which James 
the Fiist ha I given by patent to the Farl of Stirling, but 
which had never been planted hut by the Hollanders. 
When the States complained of these hostile measures, the 
king, unwilling to avow vvhat he could not well justify, 
iiietended to be totally ignorant of Holmes’s enterprise! 
He likewise confined ' that admiral to the 'Tovver; but 
some time after released him. 

The Dutch, finding that their applications for redress 
were likely to be eluded, and that a ground of quarrel was 
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industriously sought for by the English, began to arm with 
diligence. They even exerted, with some precipitation, an 
act of vigour, which hastened on the rupture. Sir John 
Lawson and De Ruyter had been sent with combined 
squadrons into the Mediterianean, in order to chastise the 
piratical states on the coast of Barbary ; and the time of 
their separation and return was now approaching. The 
Slates secretly despatched orders to De Rnvler,^tliat he 
should lake in jirovisions at Cad?; and sailing towards 
the coast of Guinea, should retaliate on the English, and 
put the Dutch in possession of those settlements whence 
Holmes had expelled them. De Ruyter, having a con- 
siderable force on board, met with no opposition in Guinea. 
All the new acquisitions of the English, except Cape 
Corse, were recoveied from them. Thev were even dis- 
po.ssessed of some old settlements. Such of their ships 
as fell into his hands were seired bv De Ruyter. That 
admiral sailed next to America. He’attacked ’Barbadoes, 
but w,as repulsed. He afterwards committed hostilities 
on Long Island. 

Me.anwhile, the Engli.sh preparations for war were ad- 
vancing vyith vigour and industry. The king had leceived 
no supplies from parliament ; but by his own funds and 
credit he was enabled to equip a fleet : the citv of London 
lent him 100,000 pounds: the spirit of the nation second- 
ed his armaments : he himself went from port to port, in- 
speclmg with great diligence, and encouraging the work ; 
and in a little lime the English navy vvas put in a formid- 
able condition. Eight hundred thousand pounds are said 
to have been expended on this armament, ^^’hen Lawson 
arrived, and communicated his suspicion of De Ruv tor’s 
enterprise, orders were issued forseiring all Dutch ships; 
and 135 fell into the hands of the English. These were 
not declared prizes, till afterwards, when war was pro- 
tkiiined. 

The parliament, when it met, granted a ciiii Nov 
supply, the largest by far that had ever been '' sesuon. 
given to a King of England, yet scarcely sufficient for the 
present undertaking. Near two millions and a half wcie 
voted to be levied by quarterly payments in three years. 
The avidity of the merchants, together with the great’jiros- 
pcct of success, had animated the whole nation against the 
Dutch. 

A great alteration w.as made this session in the method 
of taxing the clergy. In almost all the other monarchies 
of Europe, the assemblies, whose consent was formerly 
rcipnsitc to the enacting of laws, were composed of three 
estates, the clergy, the nobility, and the commonaltv, which 
formed so many members of the political body, of vvliich 
the king vv.is considered as the head. In England, too, 
the parliament was always represented as consisting of 
three estates ; but their separation vvas never so distinct as 
in other kingdoms. A convocation, however, had usually 
silten at the same time with the parliament ; though they 
possessed not a negative voice in the passing of laws, and 
assumed no other temporal power than that of imposing 
taxes on the clergy. By reason of ecclesiastical prefhr- 
ments, which he could bestow, the king’s influence over 
the chinch was more considerable than over the laity; so 
that the subsidies, granted by the convocation, were com- 
monly greater than those which were voted by parliament, 
file church, therefore, vvas not dis)ileased to depart tacitly 
from the right of taxing herself, and allow the Commons 
to lay impositions on ecclesiastical revenues, as on the 
rest of the kingdom. In recompence, two subsidies, 
which the convocation had formerly granted, were remit- 
ted, and the parochial clergy were allowed to vote at elec- 
tions. Thus the church of England made a barter of 
power for profit. Their convocations, having beronie in- 
significant to the crown, have been much disused of late 
yc.irs. 

The Dutch saw, with the utmost regret, a war approach- 
ing, whence they might dread the most fatal consequences, 
but which afforded no prospect of advantage. Thev tried 
every art of negociation, before they would come to ox- 
tremities. Their measures were at'that time directed by 
Joliri de Y it, a minister equally eminent for greatness of 
mind, for capacity, and for integrity. Though moderate 
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in Ins private deportment, lie knew how to adopt, in his 
public counsels, that magnanimity which suits the minister 
of a great state. • It was ever his maxim, that no inde- 
pendent government should yield to another any evident 
|ioint of reason or equity ; and that all such concessions, 
so far from preventing war, served to no other pm pose 
than to proioke fresh claims and insults. Bv his manage- 
ment a spirit of union was preserved in all the provinces; 
great sums were levied ; and a navy was equipped, com- 
posed of larger ships than the Dutch had ever built before, 
and able to cope with the fleet of England. 

A D. icco. As soon as certain intelligence arrived of 
sciFcb ' De Ruyter’s enterprises, Charles declaied 
war against the States. His fleet, consisting of 114 sail, 
besides fire-ships and ketches, was commanded by the 
Duke of York, and under him by Prince Rupert and the 
Earl of Sandwich. It had about 22,000 men on board. 
Obdam, who was admiral of the Dutch navy, of nearly 
equal force, declined not the combat. In 
Vict!iry™rtlie the heat of action, when engaged in close 
En/lish. firrht with the Duke of York, Obdam’s ship 
blew up. This accident much discouraged the Dutch, 
who fled towards their own coast. Tromp alone, son of 
the famous admiral killed during the former war, bravely 
sustained w ith his squadron the eflorts of the English, and 
iirotected the rear of his countrymen. The vanquished 
had nineteen sliiiis sunk and takeii. The victors lost only 
one. Sir John Lawson died soon after of his wounds. 


It is affirmed, and with an appearance of reason, that 
this victory miglit have been rendered more complete, had 
not orders been issued to slacken sail by Biounker, one 
of the Duke’s bed-chamber, who pretended authority from 
his master. The duke disclaimed the orders ; but Brounker 
never was sufficiently punished for his temeiiU.’’ It is 
allowed, however, that the Duke behaved with great 
bravery during the action. He was long in the thickest 
of the fire. The Earl of Falmouth, Lord Muskeiry, and 
Mr. Boyle were killed by one shot at his side, and covered 
him all over with their brains and gore. And it is not 
likely, that, in a pursuit, where even persons of inferior 
station, and of the most cowardly dispositions, acipiiie 
courage, a commander should feel his spirits to flag, and 
should turn from the back of an enemy, whose force he 
had not been afraid to encounter. 

This disaster threw the Dutch into consternation, and 
determined De Wit, who was the soul of their councils, 
to exert his military capacity, in order to support the 
declining courage of his countrymen. He went on board 
the fleet, which he took under his command; and he 
soon remedied all those disorders which had been occa- 
sioned by the late misfortune. The genius of this man 
was of the most extensive nature. He quickly became as 
much master of naval affairs, as if he had from his infancy 
been educated in them ; and he even made improvements 
in some parts of pilotage and sailing, beyond what men 
expert in those arts had ever been able to attain. 

itnmurp luth The misfortunes of the Dutch determined 
I rance. their allies to act for their assistance and sup- 
nort. The King of France was engaged in a defensive 
.itlliance with the States; but as its naval force was yet 
in its infancy, he was entirely averse, at that time, from 
entering into a war with so formidable a power as Eng- 
land. He long tried to mediate a peace between the 
States, and for that purpose sent an embassy to London, 
which returned without effecting any thing. Lord Hollis, 
the English ambassador at Paris, endeavoured to driw 
over Lew’is to the side of England ; and, in his master’s 
name, made him the most tempting offers. Charles was 
content to abandon all the Spanish Low Countries to the 
French, without pretending to a foot of ground for him- 
self; provided Lewis would allow him to nursue his 
advantages against the Dutch.= But the Frencli monarch, 
though the conquest of that valuable territory was the 
chief object of his ambition, rejected the offer as contrary 


b King Tnmps, in his Memoirs, gi'os an arrount of this alTair cliffercnt 
from what meet mill in any historian. He says, that while he was asleep, 
llrounker broneht orders to Sir John Harman, captain of the ship, to 
slacken sail. .Sir lohn remonstrated, but ohejed. After some lime, tind. 
mg that Ins falling back was likily to produce confusion in the lire', be 
i'Oisted the sail as before: so that the prince coming soon alter on the 
<iuarter-detk, and finding all things as he left them, knew notliiiie ol what 
had passed dunlig his repose. Kobody gate him the least intiiiiatini, ol it 


to his interests : he thought, that if the English had once 
established an uncontrollable dominion over the sea and 
over commerce, they would soon be able to render bis 
acquisitions a dear purchase to him. When De Liomie, 
the French secretary, assured Van Beuninghen, ambas- 
sador of the States, that this offer had been pressed on 
his master during six months ; “ I can readily believe it,” 
replied the Dutchman ; “ I am sensible that it is the in- 
terest ol England.” ■’ 

Such were the established maxims at that time with re- 
gard to the interests of princes. It must however be 
allowed, that the politics of Charles, in making this offer, 
were not a little hazardous. The extreme weakness of 
Spain would have rendered the French conquests easy 
and inf.dlible; but the vigour of the Dutch, it might be 
foreseen, would make the success of the English much 
more precarious. And even were the naval force of Hol- 
land totally annihilated, the acquisition of the Dutch 
commerce to England could not be relied on as a certain 
consequence ; nor is trade a constant attendant of power, 
but depends on many other, and some of them very deli- 
cate, circumstances. 

Though the King of France had resolved to support i 
the Hollanders in that unequal contest in which they 
were engaged ; yet he protracted his declaration, and em- 
ployed the time’in naval preparations, both in the ocean 
and' the Mediterranean. 'Hie King of Denmark niean- 
wliile was resolved not to remain an idle spectator of the 
contest between the maritime powers. The part which 
he acted was the most extraordinary : he made a secret 
agreement with Charles to seize all the Dutch ships in 
Ins harbours, and to share the spoils with the English, 
provided tliev would assist him in executing this mea- 
sure. In order to increase his prey, he perfidiously in- 
vited the Dutch to take shelter in' his poils; anti ac- 
cordingly the East India fleet, very richly laden, had put 
into Bergen. Sandwich, who now commanded the English 
navy, (the duke having gone ashore,) despatched Sir 
'Thomas Tiddiman with a squadron to attack them ; but 
wliether from the King of Denmark’s delay in sending 
orders to the governor, or, what is more probable, from his 
avidity in endeavouring to engross the whole booty, the 
English admiral, though he behaied with great bratert, 
failed of his purpose. 'The Danish governor 3,1 au". 
fired u[ion him, and the Dutch having 
liad leisure to fortify themselves, made a gallant resist- 
ance. 

The King of Denmark, seemingly ashamed of his con- 
duct, concluded with Sir Gilbert Talbot, the English 
envoy, an offensive alliance against the States ; and at the 
very same time, his resident at the Hague, itiipturo muIi 
by Ins orders, coneludcd an offensive al- Uenm^rk. 
Iiance against England. To this latter alliance he adhered, 
probably from jealousy of the increasing naval power of 
England ; and he seized and confiscated all the English 
shijis in his harbours. This was a sensible check to the 
advantages which Charles had obtained over the Dutch. 
Not only a blow was given to the English commerce; 
the King of Denmark’s naval force was also considerable, 
and threatened every moment a conjunction with the 
Hollanders. That pr'ince stijiulated to assist liij ally with 
a fleet of thirty sail ; and he received in return a yearly 
subsidy of 1,500,000 crowns, of which 300,00b were paid 
by France. 

'The king endeavoured to counterbalance these con- 
federacies by acquiring new friends and allies. He had 
despatched Sir Richard Fanshaw into Spain, who met 
with a very cold reception. That monarchy was sunk 
into :i state of weakness, and was menaced with an inva- 
sion from France; yet could not any motive prevail with 
Philip to enter into cordial friendship with England. 
Charles’s alliance with Portugal, the detention of Jamaica 
and Tangiers, the sale of Dunkirk to the French ; all 
these offences sunk so deep in the mind of the Spanish 

II was lone after that lie hearil ol it bv a kiml of aciiileiit ; and be inlencl- 
Cfl to lia'c puiiisJieti Broiinker by niAilial law ; but just ^lajut that tinie, 
the House Ot (’ominons tnt.k up the question and impeached him, vhich 
made it impossible lor the tiuke to punish him ollieraise than b\ dismiss- 
injr him Ins sen ice. Brounker, lu tore the House, nevti pretended that 
bc^'liad recened any oiders from llie duke. 

c DM stiades. ItUh Petetnber. Ififit. 
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T.ionarcli, tliat no motive of interest was sufficient to out- 
■.K-if;li them. 

The Bishop of hlunster was tlie onlv ally that Charh s 
could acquire. This prelate, a man of restless enti rpri'C 
and ambition, had enteitained a violent animositj .lE.ini-'t 
the States; and he v.as ea-.ilj enpaued, by thi promise of 
subsidies horn Biisihinri, to maho in innitsion on tint i.- 
jmbbc. With a tnmuUnary amn of no.n 20,000 imn, 
he invadf d her tcutoiifs. tmd nii'l with vr ih u^i-finro. 
The land foru s of the Sl.ili'-uiii as It ali iini ill-yn- 
verned, as thear fleets w tar c.dl uit ami fo. mid diU . But 
after his .'omimttini; nrreat Koam ■ m an id of tl.e prt- 
vinces, a stop u.is pot to the jnmoess ol llm w.nlihe pre- 
late. lie had i.nt inilitan’ sl.fll sntncicnt to improte the 
adrantaetc I'ln h (uitniit Inti iml into his b.inds : the 
Kmtj ol I’laiice sent a hi d- of (jOOO men to oppose him : 
subsidies were not lepilarh it untied him fiom Entrland ; 
and many of his tinops dtaiteil for ''ant of pay: the 
Elector of Drandenbinith threatened him with .in inv.asion 
in Ins own sUle ; and on the whole, he vas chad to con- 
clude a peace undei the mediation of Franco. On the 
first surmise of Ins intentions, Sir William Temple was 
sent from London with money to fix him m fits former 
alliance ; but found that be ai rived too late. 

The Dutch, encouiaced by all these favourable circum- 
stances, continued lesoliite to exert themselves to the 
utmost m their own defence. De Ruyter, their great ad- 
miral, was arrived from his ex[)edition to Guinea : their 
Indian fleet was come home in safety : their harbours 
were crowded with merchant ships : faction at home was 
appeased: the loung Prince of Orange had put himself 
under the tuition of the States of Holland, and of De 
Wit, their pensionaiy, who executed bis tiust with ho- 
nour and fidelity ; and the animosity, which the Hol- 
landeis enteitained against the attacli of the English, so 
unprovoked, ns they thought it, made them thirst lor 
revenge, and liope for better success in their next enter- 
piise. Such vigour iias exerted m the common cause, 
that, in order to man the fleet, all merchant sliips xvere pro- 
hibited to sail, and even the fislieries xvere suspended <= 

The English likewise contimied m the same disposi- 
tion, though another more grievous calamity had joined 
Itself to that wat. Tlie plague had broken 
' ^ out in London ; .ind that xvitli such vio- 
lence, as to cut ofl’, in a year, near 90,000 inhabitants. 
The king was obliged to summon the parliament at 
Oxford. 

A good agreement still subsisted bttxx'cen 
ew session parliament. Tliev, on their 

part, unanimously X’oted him the supply demanded, twclx'e 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds, to bo levied in two 

foe mile act I n'otUblv assessments. And he, to 
gratify them, passed tlie five-mile act, winch 
has given occasion to grievous and not unjust complaints. 
The church, under pietence of guarding monaichv against 
Its inveterate enemies, persex-ered in the project of xxieak- 
ing her oxxn enmity against the nonconformists It xvas 
enacted, that no dissenting teacher xx’lio took not the non- 
lesistaiice oath aboxe mentioned, should, except upon the 
road, come xvithin five miles of aiiv corporation, or of any 
place, xvhere lie had jircaclied after the act of oblivion. 
The iiena'ty xvas a fine of fifiv pounds, and six months 
imprisonment. By ejecting the nonconforming clergy 
from their churches, and prohibiting all separate congre- 
gations, they had been rendered incapable of gaming any 
livelihood by their spiritual profession. And iioxx’, under 
colour of removing them from places where their influ- 
ence might be dangerous, an expedient xvas fallen upon 
to deprive them of all means of subsistence. Had not 
the spirit of the nation undergone a cliange, these violences 
xvere preludes to the most furious persecution. 

However prevalent the liierarchx, this laxv did not pass 
xvithout opposition. Besides seveial peers, attached to the 
old pnrliamentaiv party, Southampton Iiimself, though 
Claiendon’s great friend, expressed liis disapprobation of 
these measuips. But the church jiarty, not discouraged 
xvitb this opposition, introduced into the House of Com- 
mons a bill for imposing the oath of non-resistance o i 


the xvbole nation. It xvas rejected only by 
three voices. The parliament, after a short 

sexxion, xvas piorogiied. 

After Fr.iiice had declared xvar, Enjand ^ j, 

w.ixexidentlx overmatched m force, let she 

iinsscsscd tins advantage by her situation, tlia she lay be- 
Ixxccii the ficct= of her enemies, and might be able, by speedy 
and xx.li-ioneertpd operations, to prevent their junction. 
Rill xiuh w.is flic imbappv conduct of her commanders, or 
lul, n.iiit of intelligence in her ministers, that this circum- 
staiicetnmedrafliertolierpicjiidice. Lewis bad given orders 
to (he Duke of Beaufort, Ins admiral, to sail from loulon ; 
anti the French squadron, under Ins command, consisting 
of above forty safl,f xxas now commonly supposed to be 
entermo the channel. The Dutch fleet, to the number of 
seventy-six sail, xx’as at sea, under the command of De 
Riijteraiid Tiomp, m order to join him. liie Duke of 
Albemaile and Prince Rupert commanded tlie English 
fleet, which e\:ceeded not se\enty-rour sad. AUiemaile, 
xvho, from his successes under the protector, liad too 
mucli learned to despise the enemy, ))roposed to detach 
Prince Rupert xvitb txx'eiity ships, in order to ojipose the 
Duke of Beaufort. Sir George Ayscue, xvell acquainted 
xvitb the bravery and conduct of De Rujter, piotested 
ag.ainsl the temerity of tins resolution: but Albemarle s 
authority prevailed. The remainder of the English set 
sail to give battle to the Dutch ; xvho seeing the enemy 
adxance quickly upon them, cut their cables, and prepared 
for the combat. The battle that ensued, is one of the most 
memorable that we read of in story; xx'belber xve consider 
its long duration, or the desperate courage xxitli xx'bicb it 
xvas fought. Albemarle made beie some .scatijiiioi four 
atonement by bis valour for the lasbness of ‘•o*. 
the attempt. No joulli, aiimiiUed by glory ami ambitious 
liopes, could exert himself more than did this ra.in, who 
xvas now in the decline of life, and who had re.iched the 
summit of honours. We shall not enter numilelv into 
particniars. It will he sufficient to mention the chief events 
of each dax’s engagement. 

In the first dav. Sir William Berkeley, 
vice-admiral, leading the van, fell into the 
thickest of the cneinv, xvas ovei powered, and his ship taken. 
He himself was foiiiKl dead in his cabin, all coxered with 
blood Tlie English had the weatlier-gage of the enemy ; 
hut as tlie w ind blew so bard, that tliey could not use tlieir 
lower tier, tlmv derived but small advantage tiom tins cir- 
cumstance. Tbe Dutch shot, boxvever, fell cbiefly on tbpir 
sails and rigging ; and fexv ships xvere sunk or much 
damaged. Chain-shot xvas at tliat time a new invention ; 
commonlv attributed to De it Sir .Toliii Harman ex- 
erted himself extremelx on this dav. The Dutch admiial, 
Ex’ertv, was killed m engaging him. Daikness p.rrted the 
combatants. 

The second day, the xvmd xx'as somewhat fallen, and the 
combat became moie steady and more terrible. Tlie Eng- 
lish now found, that the greatest v.ilour cannot compensato 
the superiority of numbers, against an enemy who is xvell 
conducted, and who is not defective in coinage. De Ruy- 
ter .ind Van Tromp, rivals m glory, and enemies from fac- 
tion. exerted themselves m emulation of each other; and 
De Ruyter bad the advantage of disengaging and saving bis 
antagonist, xx'lio bad been siiirounried by tbe English, and 
was in the most imminent danger. Sixteen fresh ships 
joined the Dutch fleet during the action ; and the English 
xieie so shattered, that their fighting ships xvere reduced to 
tweuty-eiglit, and they found themselves obliged to retreat 
rewards then own coast. The Dutch folloxved them, and 
were on the point of renewing the combat, xvhen a calm, 
'•vhich came a little hefoie night, prex’ented the engagement. 

Next morning, the English were obliged to continue 
tbeir retreat ; and a proper disposition xvas made for that 
purpose. Tlie shattered ships xvere ordered to stretch 
a-head ; and sixteen of the most entire followed them in good 
order, and kept the enemy in axve. Albemarle himself 
closed the rear, and presented an undaunted countenance 
to his victorious foes. The Earl of Ossorv, son of Ormond, 
a gallant youth, xvho sought honour and experience in every 
action throughout Europe, xvas then on board tbe admiral 
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Albemarle confessed to him his intention rather to blow up 
Ins ship and jierish gloriously, than yield to the enemy. 
Ossory applauded this desperate resolution 
About two o’clock, the Dutch had come up with their 
enemj', and were ready to renew the fight ; when a new 
fleet was descried from the south, crowding all their sail to 
reach the scene of action. The Dutch flattered themselves 
that Beaufort was arrived, to cut off the retreat of the van- 
quished : the English hoped that Prince Rupert had come, 
to turn the scale of action. Albemarle, who had received 
intelligence of the prince's approach, bent his course to- 
wards him. Unhappily, S r George Ayscue, in a ship of 
a hundred guns, the largest in the fleet, struck on the Gal- 
loper sands, and could receive no assistance from his 
fi lends, who were hastening to join the reinforcement. lie 
could not even reap the consolation of perishing with 
honour, and revenging his death on his enemies. Thev 
were preparing fireships to attack him, and he was obliged 
to stiike. The English sailors, seeing the iiecessitv, with 
the utmost indignation surrendered themselves prisoners 

Aliiemarle and Prince Rupert were now determined to 
face the enemy ; and next morning the battle began afresh, 
with more equal force than ever, and with equal valour! 
After long cannonading, the fleets came to a close combat; 
which was continued with great violence, till parted bv a’ 
mist. The English retired first into their harbours. 

Though the English, by their obstinate courage, reaped 
the chief honour in this engagement, it is somewhat uncer- 
tain wlio obtained the victory. The Hollanders took a few 
ships, and having some appearances of advantage, express- 
ed their satisfaction by all the signs of triumph and re- 
joicing. But as the English fleet was repaired in a little 
time, and put to sea more formidable than ever, together 
with many of those ships which the Dutch had boasted to 
have burned or destroyed ; all Europe saw, that those two 
brave nations were engaged in a contest, which was not 
likely, on either side, to prove decisive. 

It was tlie conjunction alone of the French, that could 
give a decisive superiority to the Dutch. In order to faci- 
litate this conjunction, De Ruvter, having repaired his 
fleet, posted himself at the mouth of the Tliames. Tlie 
Lnglisl), under Prince Rupert and Albemarle, were not 

25th .luly. 'ops 'O coming to the attack. Tlie numbers 
''""En'ifiUh amounted to about eighty sail ; 

• and the valour and experience of the com- 
manders, as well as of the seamen, rendered the engage- 
ment fierce and obstinate. Sir Thomas Allen, who com- 
manded the white squadron of the English, attacked the 
Dutch van, which he entirely routed ; and he killed the 
three admirals who commanded it. Van Tromp engaged 
Sir Jeremy Smith ; and during the heat of action, he was 
separated from De Ruyter and the main body, whether by 
accident or design was never ceitainly known. De Ruy- 
ter, with conductand valour, maintained the combat against 
the main body of the English ; and though overpowered 
by numbers, kept liis station, till night ended the envave- 
ment. Next day, finding the Dutch fleet scattered and 
discouraged, his high spirit submitted to a retreat, which 
vet he conducted with such skill, as to render it equally 
honourable to himself as the greatest victory. Full of in- 
dignation, however, atyielding the superiority to the enemy, 
he frequently exclaimed, “ Mv God ! what a wretch am I ! 
among so many thousand bullets, is there not one to pul 
an end to my miserable life?" One De Witte, his son-in- 
law, wlio stood near, exhorted him, since he sought death, to 
tuin upon the English, and render his life a dear purchase 
to tlie victors. But Oe Ruyter esteemed it more worthy a 
brave man to persevere to the uttermost, and, as lonn-'as 
possible, to render service to his country. All that night 
OTd next day, the English pressed upon the rear of the 
Dutch ; and it was chiefly by the redoubled efforts of De 
Ruvter, that the latter saved themselves in their harbours 
The loss sustained by the Hollanders in this action was 
not very considerable ; but as violent animosities had 
broken out between the two admirals, who engaged all the 
officers on one side or other, the consternation which took 
place was greiit among the provinces. Tramp’s commis- 
sion was at last taken from him; but.thoiigh several cap- 
tains had misbehaved, they were so effectually protected 
by their friends in the magistracy of the towns, that most 


of them escaped punishment, many were still continued 
in their commands. 

■I’he English now rode incontestable masters of the sea 
and insulted the Dutch in their harbours. A detiichmein 
under Holmes was sent into the road of Vlie, and burned 
a hundred and forty merchantmen, two men ofua' to 
gether with Brandaris, a large and rich villan-e on’ the 
coast. The Dutch merchants, who lost by this enterprise 
unipng themselves to the Orange faction, exclaimed’ 
again.st an administration, which, they pretended, had 
brought such disgrace and ruin on the’ir country. None 
but the firm and intrepid mind of De Wit could have 
supported itself under such a complication of calamities. 

The King of France, apprehensive that the Dutch would 
sink under their misfertunes ; at least, that De Wit, his 
friend, might be dispossessed of the administration, hast- 
ened the advance of the Duke of Beaufort. The Dutch 
fleet likewise was again equipped ; and under the com- 
mand of De Ruyter, cruised near the straits of Dover. 
Prince Rupeit, with the English navy, now stronger than 
ever, came full sail upon them. The Dutch admiral 
thought proper to decline the combat, and retired into St. 
John’s road near Boulogne. Here he sheltered himselfj 
both from the English, and from a furious storm which 
arose. Prince Rupeit. too was obliged to retire into 
St. Helens; where he staid some time, in order to repair 
me damages which he had sustained. Meanwhile the 
Duke of Beaufort proceeded up the channel, and passed 
me English fleet unperceived ; but he did not find the 
Dutch, as he expected. De Rujter had been seized with 
a fever : many of the chief officers had fallen into sick- 
ness: a contagious distemper was spread through the 
fleet : and the states thought it necessary to recall them 
into flieir harbours, before the enemy could be refitted. 
Die French king, anxious for his navy, which, with so 
much care and industry, he had lately built, despatched 
orders to Beaufort, to make the best of his way to Brest. 
Diat admiral had again the good fortune to pass the Eng- 
lish. One ship alone, the Ruby, fell into the hands of 
the enemy. 

While the war continued without any de- ■,,) sept 
cisive success on either side, a calamity hap- lui uf London, 
pened in London, which threw the people into great con- 
sternation. Fire, breaking out in a baker’s house near the 
bridge, spread itself on all sides with such rapidity, that 
no efforts could extinguish it, till it laid in ashes a con- 
siderable part of the city. The inhabitants, without being 
able to provide effectually for their relief, were reduced to 
be spectators of their own ruin j and were pursued fiotn 
street to street by the flames, which unexpectedly gathered 
round them. Three days and nights did the fire advance ; 
and it was only by the blowing up of houses that it was 
at last extinguished. The king and duke used their ut- 
most endeavours to ctop the progress of the flames ; buf 
all their industry was unsuccessful.— About four hundred 
streets, and thirteen thousand houses, were reduced to 
ashes. 

The causes of this calamity were evident. The narrow, 
streets of London, the houses built entirely of woqd, the 
dry season, and a violent east wind which blew ; these 
were so many concurring circumstances, which rendered 
It easy to assign the reason of the destruction that ensued. 
But the people were not satisfied with this obvious ac- 
count. Prompted by blind rage, some ascribed the guilt 
to the republicans, others to the catholics ; though it is 
not easy to conceive how the burning of London could 
serve the purposes of either party. As the papists were 
the chief oojects of public detestation, the rumour, which 
threw the guilt on them, was more favourably received by 
the people. No proof, however, or even presumption, 
after the strictest inquiry by a committee of parliament, 
ever appeared to authorize such a calumny ; yet, in order 
to give countenance to the popular prejudice, the inscrip- 
tion engraved by authority on the monument, ascribed 
this calamity to that hated sect. This clause was erased 
bv order of King James, when he came to the throne ; but 
after the revolution it was replaced. So credulous, as well 
as obstinate, are the people, in believing every thing which 
flatters their prevailing passion ! 

The fire of London, though at that time a great calamity. 
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has proved in the issue beneficial both to the citv and the 
kinitdom. The city Mas lebuilt in a very little time; and 
caie Mas taken to rnake the streets vider and more recii'ar 
than before. A discretionary poM-er M-as assumed by the 
kini; to regulate the distrimiUon of the biiildiiiirs, and to 
forbid the use of lath and timber, the niattnaU of mIiicIi 
the houses Mere formerK cnmpO'Od. The nriessiii u.is 
so urpent, ai'd the me .-inn so t\traoidin.u\, lint no e\- 
ceptions Meie tilcn a! ,iii p\fienr of .inthmiti, mIikIi 
otherM’isp mivbt h.nr been ditmed ilkvil H id the kins; 
been enabled to <ari\ his priuei stiU f.iilhi r, .ind made 
the houses hr ri biidt u ith pirlc.t r L'li'.inli, and entirely 
upon O’lr |ilaii ; he had ininh rontribuled to the conve- 
nience, .n Mrll as 1 lid fllishinrnl, of the nti Gieat ad- 
varita'.:es, hoMcier, h.iie n iiIimI hoiri the alterations; 
though not carried to the lull length. London became 
much more healtln allir the fre 'Ihi ))1 ijuc, u-hich used 
to break out Mitli vieal lui\ tMice or tl rice c\pi\ centnn, 
and indeed Mas ahva\s Uitkiiu; in some cornet or other of 
the citv, h.is siaiceh cm i ai’p arcrl since th.it calamitt. 

The paili.iment met soon .liter, and e.ive the sanction of 
laM- to those retrulations made bi ro\al authority; as M-ell 
as appointed commissioners for dccidinir all such ques- 
tions of property, as micht arise from the fire. They like- 
M-ise voted a supply of 1,800,000 pounds to be levied, 
partly bv a poll-bill, partly by assessments. Thoueh their 
inquiry brouirltt out no proofs M-hich could fix on the 
papists the burninv of London, the "eneral aversion 
against that sect still prevailed ; and conqikaintSM-ere made, 
probably M-it'iout much foundation, of its dangerous in- 
crease Charles, at the desire of the Commons, issued a 
roclamation for the banishment of all priests and Jesuits; 
ut the bad execution of this, as veil as of former edicts, 
destroyed .all confidence in his sincerity, M'lienever he pre- 
tended an aversion towards the catholic religion. M’hclber 
suspicions of this nature had diminished the king’s poim- 
larity, is uncertain; but it appe.iis, that the supply was 
voted much later than Charles expected, or even tii.w the 
public necessities seemed to lequire 'Tlie intrigues of the 
Duke of Buckingham, a man mIio wanted nnh steadiness 
to render him extremely rhngeKins, had somcMliat embar- 
rassed the mcasi res of the court ; and this mms the first 
time that the king found anv consider ible reason to com- 
plain of a failure of corifidente in this House of Com- 
mons The rising simptoms of ill humour tended, no 
doubt, to qiiickin the steps mIiicIi were already making 
towards a peace m ith foreign enemies. 

Ad\an(-('s 10 Chailes be .'an to be sensible, that all the 
minis pe.Ke fuds for mIiicIi the Mar had been under- 
taken, were lil.eh to proie entireh abortne. Die Dutch, 
even when single, had defended themselves with vigour, 
and were even das improiing in their military s' ill and 
preparations. Though their trade had suffered extremely, 
'their extensile eiedit enabled them to levy great sums; 

D ifii- '’'hile the seamen of Fngland loudly 

eoniplained of want of pay, the Dutch navy 
was regiihrli supplied iiitli monci and every thing requi- 
site for Us subsistence As two powerful kings now siip- 
jiorted them, eieri place, from the exticmity of Noriiav 
to the coasts of Baionne, was become hostile to the Eng- 
lish. And Charles, neither fond of action, no- stimulated 
by anv iiolent ambition, earnestly sought for means of 
restoring tranquillity to his people, disrusted with a M’ar, 
M’hich, being joined with the plague and fire, had proved 
so fruitless and destrurtive. 

The first ad vances towards an accommodation were 
made by England. When the king sent for the body of 
Sir William Berkeley, he insinuated to the States bis de- 
sire of peace on reasonable terms ; anrl tbeir answer cor- 
responded in tbe same amicable intentions. Charles, 
however, to maintain the appearance of superiority, still 
insisted that the States should treat at London ; and they 
rgi'eed to make him this compliment so far as concerned 
themselves ; but being engaged in an alliance with two 
crowned heads, they could not, thev said, prevail with 
these to dep.irt iii that respect from their dignity. On a 
sudden, the king went so far on the other side as to oflTer 

c f Dtiidi > nd spent on tlip 'var ne ti 40 million^ ot li'rPsayFar, 
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the cending of .ambassadors to the Hague ; but this propo- 
s.il, Mhich seemed honourable to the Dutch, was meant 
only to divide and distract them, by affording the English 
an opportunity to carry on cabal's with the disaffected 
p.irty. The offer was therefore rejected ; and conferences 
were scoretlx held in the queen-mother’s apartments at 
Pans, where tlie pretensions of both parties xvere dis- 
cussed. The Dutch made equitable proposals ; either 
tb.il .ill things should be restored to tbe same condition in 
mIucIi they stood before tbe war; or that both parties 
should continue in possession of tlieir present acquisitions. 
Charles accepted of the latter proposal ; and almost every 
thing M'as adjusted, except the diqiutes w'lth regard to the 
Isle ofPoleione. This is'and lies in the East Indies, and 
was formerly valuable for us jiroduce of spices. The Eng- 
lish bad been masters of it : but were dispossessed at the 
tune wlien tbe violences were committed against them at 
Amboyna. Ciomwell bad stipulated to have it restored ; 
and the Hollanders, having first entirely destroyed all the 
spice trees, maintained, that they bad executed tbe treaty, 
1 ut that tbe English had been anew expelled during the 
course of the war. Charles renewed his pretensions to 
this island ; and as the reasons on both sides began to 
multiply, and seemed to require a long discussion, it was 
agreed to transfer tbe treaty to some other place ; and 
Cb.irlet made choice of Bretla. 

Lord Hollis and Henry Coventry were the English am- 
b.-issadors. Thev immediately desired, that a suspension 
of arms should be agreed to, till the several claims should 
be adpisted : but this proposal, seemingly so natural, was 
rejected by tbe credit of De Wit. That penetrating and 
active minister, thoroughly acquainted witli the characters 
of princes and the situation of affaiis, had discovered an 
opportunity of striking a blow, yvbicb might at once restore 
to the Dtitcli the honour lost during the war, and severely 
revenge those injuries, yvliicli be ascribed to tbe yvanton 
ambition and injustice of tbe English. 

Whatever projects might have been formed by Charles 
for secreting the money granted him bv parliament, lie 
had hitherto failed in Ins intention. The exjienses of such 
vast armaments had e.xhaiisted all the supplies and even 
a great debt yvas contracted to the seamen. The king 
therefoie yyas resolved to save, as f.ir as possible, the last 
supply of 1,800,000 pounds; and to employ it for pay- 
ment of bis debts, as yyell those yvliicb bad oeen occasioned 
by the yyar, as those yvliicb be bad foimeily contracted. 
He observed that the Dutch bad been yyith great reluct- 
ance forced into tbe yvar, and that the eyents of it yvere 
not such as to inspire them yvitli great desire of its continu- 
ance Tilt French, he bneyv, bad been engaged into hos- 
tilities by no other motive than that of siqiporting their 
ally ; and yvere noyv more desirous than ever of putting an 
end to the quarrel. The differences betyveen the patties 
yvere so inconsiderable, that the conclusion of peace ap- 
peared infallible ; and nothing but forms, at least some 
yam points of honour, seemed to remain for the ambas- 
sadors at Breda to discuss In this situation, Charles, 
moved by an ill-timed frugality, remitted bis preparations, 
and exposed England to one of the greatest affronts yvhic’i 
it has ever received Two small squadrons alone were 
equipped ; and during a yvar yvitli such potent and niarti.al 
enemies, every thing yvas left almost lu the same situation 
as in times of tbe most profound tranquillity. 

De Wit protiacted the negoeiations at Breda, and hast- 
ened the naval j'rep.irations. The Dutch fleet appeared in 
the Thames under the command of De Ruyter, and threw 
the English into the utmost coiistern.ation. A chain had 
been drayvn across tlie river Medyvav ; some fortifications 
had been added to Sheerness and Upnore castle : hut all 
these preparations weie unequal to the present ueeessity. 
Sheerness yvas soon taken ; nor could it be saved by tire 
valour of Sir Edyvard Sprague, yvho defended it. Having 
tbe advantage of a spring tide and an easterly wind, the 
Dutch pressed on and broke tbe chain, 
though fortified by some ships yvbicb had Hi -."race at 
been there sunk bv orders of tbe Duke of C'"'"''''". 
-Albemarle. They burned the three ships yvbicb lay to 
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L-uard the chain, the Matthias, the Unit}, and the Charles 
the Fifth. After damajiing several vessels, and possessing 
themselves of the hull of the Royal Charles, which the 
Emdish had burned, they advanced, with six men of war 
and" five fire-ships, as far as Upnore castle, where they 
burned the Royal Oak, the Loyal London, and the Great 
James. Captain Douglas, who commanded on hoard the 
Royal Oak, perished in the flames, though he had an easy 
opportunity of escaping. “ Never was it known,” he said, 
“ that a Douglas had left his post without orders.”'" The 
Hollanders fell down the Medway without receiving any 
considerable damage ; and it was apprehended, that they 
might next tide sail up the Thames, and extend their hos- 
tilities even to the bridge of London. Nine .ships were 
sunk at Woolwich, four at Blackwall : platforms were 
raised in m.my places, furnished with artillery : the train- 
bands were called out ; and every place was in a violent 
ao-itation. The Dutch sailed next to Portsmouth, where 
they made a fruitless attempt : they met with no better 
success at Plymouth : they insulted Harwich ; they sailed 
again un the 'Thames as far as Tilbury, where they were 
repulseii. The whole coast was in alarm; and had the 
French thought proper at this time to join the Dutch fleet 
and to invade England, consequences the most fatal might 
justly have been apprehended. But Lewis had no inten- 
tion to push the victory to such extremities. His interest 
required that a balance should be kept between the two 
maritime powers ; not that an uncontrolled superiority 
should be given to either. 

Great indignation prevailed among the English to see an 
enemy, whom they regarded as inferior, whom they had 
expected totally to subdue, and over whom they had 
gamed many honourable advantages, now of a sudden ride 
undisputed masters of the ocean, bum their ships in then- 
very harbours, fill every place with confusion, and strike a 
terror into the capital itself. But though the cause of all 
these disasters could be ascribed neither to bad fortune, to 
the misconduct of admirals, nor to the ill behaviour of 
seamen, but solely to the avarice, at least to the improvi- 
dence, of the government ; no dangerous symptoms of dis- 
content appeared, and no attempt for an insurrection was 
made by any of those numerous sectaries, who had been 
so openly branded for their rebellious principles, and who 
upon that supposition had been treated with such severitv.' 

In tlie present distress, two expedients were embraced ; 
an army of 12,000 men was suddenly levied ; and the par- 
liament, though it lay under prorogation, was summoned 
to meet. The liouses were very thin ; and the only vote 
which the Commons passed, was an address for breaking 
the army ; which was complied with. This expression of 
jealousy showed the court what they might expect from 
that assembly ; and it was thought more prudent to pio- 
rogue them till next winter. 

. , , But the signing of the treaty at Breda ex- 
p "ace O^t' tricated the king from his present difficulties, 
lireda. q-i,g English ambassadors received orders to 
recede from those demands, which, however frivolous in 
themselves, could not now be relinquished, without ac- 
knowledging a superiority in the enemy. Polerone re- 
mained with the Dutch ; satisfaction for the shins, Bona- 
venture and Good-hope, the pretended grounds of the 
quarrel, was no longer insisted on : Acadie was yielded to 
the French. The acquisition of New York, a settlement 
so important by its situation, was the clnef advantage 
which the English reaped from a war, in vyhicii the 
national character of bravery had shone out with lustre, 
but where the misconduct of the government, especially 
in the conclusion, had been no less apparent. 

To appease the people by some sacrifice 
Clarendon’s fall. gggjj,g^ requisite before the meeting of par- 
liament ; and the prejudices of the nation pointed out the 
victim. The chancellor was at this time much exposed 
to the hatred of the public, and of every party which 
divided the nation. All the numerous sectaries regarded 
him as their determined enemy; and ascribed to his 
advice and influence those persecuting laws to which they 
had lately been exposed. The catholics knew, that while 
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he retained any authority, all their credit with the king 
and the duke would be entirely useless to them, nor must 
they ever expect any favour or indulgence. Even the 
royalists, disappointed in their sanguine hopes of prefer- 
ment, threw a great load of envy on Clarendon, into whose 
hands the king seemed at first to have resigned the whole 
power of government. The sale of Dunkirk, the bad pay- 
ment of the seamen, the disgrace at Chatham, the unsuc- 
cessful conclusion of the war ; all these misfortunes were 
charged on the chancellor, who, though he had ei er op- 
posed the rupture with Holland, thought it still his duty 
to justify what he could not prevent. A building, likewise, 
of more expense and magnificence than his slender fortune 
could afford, being unwarily undertaken by him, much 
exposed him to public reproach, as if he had acquired 
great riches by corruption. The populace gave it com- 
monly the appellation of Dunkiik-iiouse. 

The king himself, who had always more revered than 
loved the chancellor, was now totally estranged from him. 
Amidst the dissolute manners of the court, that minister 
still maintained an inflexible dignity, and would not sub- 
mit to any condescensions, which he deemed unworthy 
of his age and character. Buckingham, a man of profli- 
gate momls, happy in his talent for ridicule, but exposed 
in his own conduct to all the ridicule which he threw on 
others, still made him the object of his raillery, and gra- 
dually lessened in the kin^ that regard which he bore to 
his minister. When any difficulties arose either for want 
of power or money, the blame was still thrown on him, 
who. It was believed, had carefully at the re.storation 
checked .all lavish concessions to the king. And what 
perhaps touched Charles more nearly, he found in Claren- 
don, It IS said, obstacles to his pleasures, as well as to his 
ambition. 

The king, disgusted with the homely person of his con- 
sort, and desirous of having childicn, had hearkened to 
proposals of obtaining a divorce, on pretence either of her 
being pre-engaged to another, or of having made a vow of 
chastity before her marriage. lie was further stimulated 
by his passion for Mrs. Stuart, daughter of a Scotch gen- 
tleman; a lady of great beauty, and whose viitue he had 
hitherto found impregnable; but Clarendon, apprehensive 
of the consequences attending a disputed title, and per- 
haps anxious for the succession of his own grand-children, 
engaged the Duke of Richmond to marry Mrs. Stuart, 
and thereby put an end to the king’s hope. It is pretended 
that Charles never forgave this disappointment. 

When politics, therefore, and inclination both concurred 
to make the king sacrifice Clarendon to popular preju- 
dices, the memory of his past services was not able any 
longer to delay his fall. The great seal was taken from 
him, and given to Sir Orlando Bridgeman, by the title of 
Lord Keeper. Southampton, the treasurer, was now dead, 
who had persevered to the utmost in his attachments to 
the chancellor. The last time he appeared at the council 
table, he exerted his friendship with a vigour, which nei- 
ther age nor infirmities could abate. “ This man,” said 
he, speaking of Clarendon, “ is a true protestant and an 
honest Englishman ; and while he enjoys power, we are 
secure of our laws, liberties, and religion. I dread the 
consequences of his removal.” 

But the fall of the chancellor was not sufficient'‘to gra- 
tify the m-alice of his enemies : his total ruin was'iesolved 
on. Tiie Duke of York in vain exerted his interest in 
behalf of his father-in-law. Both prince and people united 
in promoting that violent measure ; and no means were 
thought so proper for ingratiating the court with a par- 
liament, which had so long been governed by that very 
minister, who was now to be the victim of their prejudices. 

Some popular acts paved the way for the session ; and 
the paihament, in their first address, gave the king thanks 
for these instances of his goodness, and among the rest, 
they took c.are to mention his dismission of Clarendon. 
The king, in reply, assured the Houses that he would 
never again employ that nobleman in any public office 
whatsoever. Imme’diatelv the charge against him was 
opened in the House of Commons by Mr. Seymour, after- 

surrcctions, but they were too weak even to attempt the execution of them. 
n’Estraites. 131h October, 1665. 
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Sii Edward, and consisted of seventeen articles. 
The House, WMlliout examinine particulars, fiiither than 
hearmii; j;^eneial atfiiniations th<it all would be proved, 
immediately voted bis impeachment. Many of tiic arti- 
cles^ we know to be either false or frivolous; and smh 
of them as we are less acquainted with, we may fairh 
presume to be no l)ettpr (rrounded. IIis advising the sale 
of Dunkiik seems the lieaMcst and tiucsl pait ot the 
charge; but a mistake m judmneiil, allow mi; it to be 
such, w'bere tliere appeal no sjinpioin" of ton option or 
bad intentions, i1 wouUl be \fn baid loiinputt asacrinie 
to anv ministci . The l\ini;*s iirre'‘S]tie ^ wholi occasioned 
that measure, cannot, w ith an\ appcaiaiRo of rmsou, be 
charged on Claundou; and dm IK piocecded from the 
over-fiui^dl iiitiMuib of llio iif in not pmntini^ 

the projit'i sniipiif"; to Inc f'lOiMi 

WliPii the inipc.t(.limcnt ■'14' t, lined up to the Peers, as 
it contained an nccuEation of tioanm in general, without 
specift mg anj particulars U ( med not a sufficient ground 
for committing Ciaicudoii to tustodt. The precedents 
of Straffoid and Laud were not, hy reason of the tiolence 
of the times, deemed a jiioiier authority ; hulas the Com- 
mons still insisted upon his commilmciit, it was riecessaiy 
to appoint a fVee conference between the Houses. The 
Lords persevered m their resolution ; and the Commons 
voted this conduct to be an obstruction to public justice, 
and a precedent of evil and dangerous tendency. They 
also chose a committee to draw up a t indication of their 
own proceedings 

Clarendon, finding that the popular torient, united to 
the violence of power, ran with impetuosity against him, 
and that a defence, offered to such jirejudiced ears, would 
he entirely ineffectual, thought jiroper to withdraw. At 
Calais he wrote a paper addressed to the House of Lords, 
lie tlieie said, that his foituue, which was but moderate, 
had been gained entireU hj the lawful, avowed profits of 
ills offite, and by the voluntary bounty of the king; that 
cluiing the first "years after the restoration he had always 
concurred in opinion with the other counsellors, men of 
such leputation that no one <ould eiiteitam suspicions of 
their wisdom or integrity ; that Ins iiedit soon declined, 
and however he might disapi luve some measures, he found 
It vain to opiiose them ; ili.ii his icpiignaiice to the Dutch 
w,ar, the source of all the public giie\ antes, was always 
gener.iily known, as well as his disapprobation of many 
imhappt steps taken in conducting it ; and that whatever 
; letence might he made of nuhlic offences, his real crime, 
that which had exasperated liis powerful enemies, wasliis 
frequent opposition to evorhimnt grants, winch the impor- 
tunity of suitors h.id extolled from his majesty. 

The Lords transmitted this paper to the Commons 
under the a|ipcllation of a libel ; and by a vote of both 
Houses, It w.as condemned to be hiirued hy the hands of 
the hangman. The parliament next proceeded to exert 

ci^rradon’s their legislative power against Clarendon, 

banisiiiiieiit and passed a bill of b.uusliment and inca- 
pacity, wliicli ircened tlie royal assent. lie retired into 
Trance, wlicielio lued in n piivatc manner. He suivived 
Ills banishment six yo.ais; .iiid he employed his leisure 
chieflv in leducing into oidei the History of the Cm! 
Wars, for which he had before collected materials. The 
performance does honour to liis memorv ; and except 
Uliitlocke’s Memorials, is the most candid account of 
those times, composed by any contempor.ary author. 

Clarendon was always a friend to the libeity and con- 
stitution of his country. At the commencement of the 
civil wars, he had entered into the late king’s service, and 
was honoured with a great share in the esteem and friend- 
ship of that monarch: he was pursued with unrelenting 
ammositv hy the long paibamciit : he had shared all the 
U rtupesj’and directed all the counsels, of the present king 
during his exile: he had been advanced to the highest 

k "1 he .triscle'i m < re, liiat he h.ul .t(h the kin? to 20\ ern by nuljtary 
powei willmiit ptilidiuents, tlut he hdil dthliiied the ki«2 lo be a papist 
or popisljl> rtntcteil.lli.it lie had recenetl Jireat sums ot mone> toi pro 
tunn,j the Laim^ patent .hhI othei illeyal patents, Ihal he hat! adxiseil 
ami pioenreti tiiv fi«; ot his m.ijfsts *s subjects to he iinnnsoneil against law, 
in remote islands .tml j.Mnisons, llieiehs to pie\ent their h.u ms the bene- 
fit ot ttic law, that he had [irocnicd the customs (o he taimetl at under 
lates, til it he iiatl recciveti LicMtsums from the Vintners’ coinnauj.lur 
allow me them to enhance the pine ot wines, that he had in a Slioil time 
grtinetl a p-eatei estate than rnnid ii.i'e been supposed to arise tiom the 
profits ot Ins othics, that he lud introdmeti an aibilrars BO\ eminent into 
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trust and offices after the restoration : yet all these cir- 
cumstances, which might naturally operate with such force, 
eithei oil resentment, gratitude, or ambition had no in- 
fluence on his uncorrupted mind. It is said, that when 
he firsi en<mged in the study’ of the law’, his father exhoited 
him with great earnestness to shun the practice too com- 
mon in that profession, of straining every point in favour 
of prerogative, and perverting so useful a science to the 
oppression of Iibcity : and in the midst of these rational 
and V irtuous counsels, which he reiteiated, he was sud- 
denly seized w itli an apo])lexy’, and ex-pned m his son s 
presence. This circumstance gave additional weight to 
the principles which he inculcated. 

Tlie combination of king and subject to oppress so good 
a minister affords, to men of opposite dispositions, an 
equal occasion of inveighing against the ingratitude of 
jnincesj or ij^norarice of llie people. Cbarles seeios never 
to have niitifijatefl his resentment a£;a.inst Claiendon ; and 
the 1 ational prejudices pursued him lo his retreat m 
France. A company of English soldiers, being quartered 
near liim, assaulted his house, broke open the doors, gave 
him a dangerous wound on the head, and would have pro- 
ceeded to the last extremities, had not their officers, hear- 
ing of the Molence, happily interposed. 

Tlie next expedient which the king em- ^ 
braced in order to acquire popubiritv, is 
more desen’ing of praise ; and, had it been steadily pur- 
sued, xvould probably liave rendered Ins reign banpy, cer- 
tainly his memory respected. It is the triple alliance o 
w’hich I speak ; a measure which gave entire satisfaction 
to the public. 

The glory of France, which had long been 
eclipsed, either by domestic factions, or by 
the superior force of the Siianish monarchy, began now’ to 
break out with great lustre, and to engage the attention of 
the neighbouring nations. The independent pow’er and 
mutinous spirit of the uobility w’ere subdued : tlie popular 
pretensions of the parliament restrained : the hugonot 
parh reduced to subjection ; that extensive and fertile 
country, enjoying every advantage both ol climate and 
situation, was fully peopled with ingenious and industri- 
ous inhabitants : and while the spirit of the nation dis- 
covered all the vigour and bravery requisite for great 
enterprises, it w’as tamed to an entire submission under 
the will of the sovereign. 

The sovereign who now filled the throne ciiararifr nf 
W’as well adapted, by Ins personal character, ' 
both to increase and to avail himself of these advantages, 
Lewis XIV. endowed W’lth every quality which could en- 
chant the people, possessed many whicli merit the appro- 
bation of the wise. Tlie masculine beauty of his peison 
was erohellished with a noble air : the dignity of his be- 
haviour was tempered with affability and jioliieness : 
elegant without effeminacy, addicted to pleasure without 
neglecting business, decent m his very vices, and beloved 
in the midst of .arbitrary power, he surpassed all contem- 
porary monarchs, as in grandeur, so likewise in fame and 
gloryl 

Ills ambit on, regulated by prudence, not by justice, 
had carefully provided every means of conquest ; and 
before be put himsplf in motion, 1 e seemed to have abso- 
lutely insured success. His finances weie brought into 
Older: a naval power created: his armies increased and 
disciplined ; mag.izmes and military stores piovided : and 
though the magnificence of his court was siqiiiorted be- 
yond all former example, so regular w’as the economy 
observed, and so willingly did the people, now enriched 
hy arts and commerce, submit to multiplied Uxes, that 
Ills military foice much exceeded what in any preceding 
age had ever been employed by any European nioiiarcli. 

The sudden decline and almost total fall of the Spanish 
monarchy, opened an inviting field to so enterprising a 

Insmnrstj’s plantations, that he hart rejected a p»npos..l for the prp«:er\a 
non «f Nevis and St. Christopher’s, Minch was the occasion of pi eat losses 
111 those paits, that when he vkas in Ins maiestj’s service liejond sea, he 
iield a con t spondence w ith Cronui ell and Ins accoin>)lices tliat he adv ised 
fie sale ot Ptmkirk, th.d he hart unduly allert-d letteis pdent uiuler the 
I mir’s s< al, that he hart unduly dcLitletl causes in ccMinciI, which sl'ould 
hive lieeli Iwoiiphl hetoie tliancprs , that he hail issueil quo vvairantos 
a.aitist the corpoialums with all intention ot squecziny tnoiiev troni them. 
It ai he had taken money tor passinp the hiU ot settlement m IieUnd, that 
he hetri^ed the nation in all foreipii tieaties, and tliat he was t)ie prnu ipal 
I Ivibcr of ilivithiiB ttie fleet in June lOfiC. 
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prince, and seemed to promise him easy and extensive 
conquests. Tlie other nations of Europe, feeble or ill 
governed, were astonished at the greatness of his rising 
•empire; and all of them cast their eves towards England, 
as the only poner which could save them from that sub- 
jection with which they seemed to be so neaily threatened. 

The animosity whicli had anciently subsided between 
the English and’Frcnch nations, and which had been sus- 
pended for above a century by the jealousy of Spanish 
greatness, began to revive and to exert itself. The glory of 
preserving the balance of Europe, a glory so much founded 
on justice and humanity, flattered the ambition of Eng- 
land ; and tlie jieople were eager to provide for their own 
futuie security, by opposing the progress of so hated a 
rival. Tile prospect of embracing such measures had con- 
tributed, among other reasons, to render tlie peace of 
Breda so universally acceptable to the nation. By the 
death of PInlip IV. Iving of Spain, an inviting opportunity, 
and some very slender pretences, liad been aflbrded io 
call forth the ambition of Lewis. 

At the treaty of the Pyrenees, when Lewis espoused 
the Spanish princess, he’ had renounced every title of 
succession to every part of the Spanish monarchy ; and 
this renunciation haa been couched in the most accurate 
and most precise terms that language could aflbrd. But 
on the death of his father-in-law, he retracted his renunci- 
ation, and pretended that natural right', depending on 
blood and succession, could not be annihilated by any- 
extorted deed or contract. Philip had left a son, Charles 
II. of Spam ; but as the Queen of France was of a former 
marriage, she laid claim to a considerable province of the 
Spanish monarchy, even to the exclusion of lier brother. 
By the customs of some parts of Brabant, a female of a 
first marriage was prefericd to a male of a second, in the 
succession to private inheritances; and Lewis thence in- 
ferred, that his queen had acquired a right to the dominion 
of that important duchy. 

A claim of this nature was more properly supported by- 
military force than by argument and reasoning. Lew-is 
frencii invasion ''Ppeareci on the frontiers of the Netherlands 
ofiiicLow with an army of 40,000 men, commanded 
Countries. y,g 5 j ^gperais of the age, and provided 

withevervlliing’necessary foraclion. The Spaniards, though 
they might have foreseen this measure, were totally un- 
(ire’pared. Their tow-ns, w-ithout magazines, fortifications, 
or garrisons, fell into the hands of the French King, as soon 
as he presented himself before them. Athe, Lisle, Tour- 
nay, Oudenarde, Courtray, Charleroi, Binclic, w-ere imme- 
diately ta'r.en : and it was visible that no force in the Low- 
Countries was able to stop or retard the progress of the 
French arms. 

This measure, executed with such celerity and success, 
gave great alarm to almost every court in Europe. It had 
been observed w-ith what dignity, or even haughtiness, 
Lewis, from the time he began to govern, had ever sup- 
ported all his rights and pretensions. D'Estnides, the 
J-'rench ambassador, and Watteville, the Spanish, having 
quarrelled in London, on account of their claims for jircce- 
clency, the French monarch was not satisfied till Spain 
sent to Paris a solemn embassy, and jiromised never more 
to revive such contests. Crequi,his ambassador at Rome, 
had met with an affront from the Pope’s guards : the 
Pope, Alexander VIL, had been constrained to bie.ik his 
guards, to send his ne|ihevv to tisk pardon, and to allow a 
pillar to be erected in Romo itself, as a monument of his 
own humiliation. The King of England too had ex- 
perienced the high spirit and unsubmittmg temper of 
Lewis. A pretension to superiority in the English flag 
having been advanced, the I-rench monarch remonstrated 
with such vigour, and prepared himself to resist with such 
courage, that Charles found it mort^rudent to desist from 
his vain and antiquated claims. “ The King of Eng'aiid,’’ 
said Lewis to Ins ambassador, D’Estrades, “ may know 
my force, but he knows not the sentiments of my heart: 
every thing apiiears to me contemptible in comparison of 
glory-.”' These measures of conduct had given stiong 
indications of his eharacter : but the invasion of I-'landers 
discovered an ambition which, being supported by such 


overgrown power, menaced the general liberties of 
Europe. 

As no state lay- nearer the danger, none was seized with 
moie terror, than the United Provinces. They were still 
engaged, together with France, in a war against England - 
and Lewis had promised them that he would take no step 
against Spain without previously informing them : but, 
contrary to this assurance, he kept a total silence, till on the 
very point of entering upon action. If the renunciation 
matle at the treaty of the Pyrenees was not valid, it was 
foreseen, that upon the death of the King of Spain, a sick- 
ly- infant, the whole monarchy would be claimed by Lew is, 
after which it w-ould be vainly expected to set bounds to 
his pretensions. Charles, acquainted with these well- 
grounded apprehensions of the Dutch, had been the more 
obstinate in insisting on his own conditions at Breda; and 
by delaying to sign the treatv, had imprudently exposed 
himself to the signal disgrace which he received at 
Chatham. De Wit, sensible that a few weeks’ delay would 
be of no consequence in the Low Countries, took this op- 
portunity of striking an important blow, and of finishing 
the war with honour to himself and to his country. 

Negociations, meanwhile, commenced for „ 
the saving of Flanders ; but no resistance 
was made to the French arms. The Spanish ministers ex- 
claimed every where against the flagrant injustice of 
Lewis’s pretensions, and represented it to be the interest of 
every povv-er in Europe, even more than of Spain itself, to 
prevent his conquest of the Low Countries. The emperor 
and the German princes discovered evident symptoms of 
discontent; but their motions were slow and backward. 
The States, though terrified at the jiro'pect of having their 
frontier exposed to so foimidable a foe, saw no resource, 
no means of safely. England indeed seemed disposed to 
make opposition to the French ; but the variable and impo- 
litic conduct of Chailes kept that republic from making 
him any open advances, by which she might lose the 
friendship of France, without acquiring any new ally. 
And though Lewis, dreading a combination of all Europe, 
had offered terms of accommodation, the Dutch appre- 
hended, lest these, either from the obstinacy- of the 
Spaniards, or the amibition of the French, should never he 
carried into execution. 

Charles resolved, with great prudence, to take the first 
step towards a confederacy. Sir William Temple, his re- 
sident at Brussels, received orders to go secretly to the 
Hague, and to concert with the Stales the means of sav- 
ing the Netherlands. This man, whom philosophy hail 
taught to despise the world, without rendering him unfit 
for It, was frank, open, sincere, superior to the little tricks 
of vulgar politicians : and meeting m De Wit with a man 
of the same generous and enlarged sentiments, he imme- 
diately ojiened his master’s intentions, and pressed a 
speedy- conclusion. A treaty was from the first negociated 
between these two statesmen with the same cordiality as 
if It were a private transaction between intimate compa- 
nions. Deeming the interests of their country- the same, 
they gave full scope to that sympathy of character which 
disposed them to an entire reliance on each other’s profes- 
sions and engagements. And though jealousy against the 
house of Orange might inspire De Wit with an aversion to 
a strict union with England, he generously resolved to 
sacrifice all private considerations to the public service. 

'I’emple insisted on an offensive league betw een England 
and Holland, in order to oblige France to reliiiquisli all 
lier conquests : but De Wit told him, that this measure 
was loo bold and jirecipitale to be agreed to by- the States. 
He said, that the French were the old and constant allies 
of the republic ; and, till matters came to extremities, she 
never would deem it prudent to abandon a friendship so 
well established, and rely entiiely on a treaty- with Eng- 
land, which had lately waged so cruel a war against her: 
that ever since the reign of Elizabeth, there had been such 
a fluctuation in the English councils, that it was not pos- 
sible, for two years together, to take any sure or certain 
measures with that kingdom : that though the ])reseiit 
miiiistrv, having entered into views so conformable to 
national interest, promised greater firmness and constancy. 
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It still be unsafe, in a business of such consequence, 

to put entire confidence in them : tliat the French monarcli 
Mas \ouri<r, Inuirhtv, and powerful; and if treated in so 
imperious a manner, nould expose liimself to tlie creatrst 
extremities rath i than submit : that it was sufficient, it lie 
could lie constrained to adheie to t'.e offers rthich he him- 
self had alreadt made; and if tlie lemuniii!: provinces of 
the Lou Countries could be tlicrelr, saved from the danger 
with which tilt \ ucie at jir at thr. atem d : and that the 
other pouers, in (jciiiiaii^ and the north, uhof .issistaiicc 
tliey mialit rxpic', oiild be atishcd uith )iuttina a ilop 
to the Flench coiupiesis, uithuut pii tcmlni" to locoicr the 
places alread^ lost. 

The Liielisii niinisti r uas r nntciit to accept of the terms 
pioposed hi the peiisio'i.m laun Ind ofieied to relin- 
quish all the ipieen’s iialp.-, on i ondit'on (>ithei of keeping; 
t^ie conquests uliuli he had made last campaign, or of re- 
ceiviiisr, 111 lieu of tlirni, riaiiche-conit'', toirethcr until 
Cambra\, Aiie, and St. Oiiiem De M it and Temple 
founded then treaty upon tins proposal They atiieed to 
offer their mediation to the coiitendiiiK poweis, and oblige 
France to adliere to this alteiualne, and Sjiain to accept of 
it. If Spam refused, they agreed, that Fiance should not 
prosecute her claim by arms, but leave it entirely to Eng- 
land and Holland to employ force for making the terms 
effectual. And the remainder of the Low Countries they 
theiicefoitli guaranteed to Spam. A defensive alliance was 
likewise concluded between Holland and England. 

Tlie articles of this confederacy were soon adjusted by 
such candid and able negociators': but the greatest diffi- 
culty still remained. By the constitution of the republic, 
all the towns in all the provinces must give then consent to 
every alliance; and besides that this formality could not 
be despatched m less than two months, it was justly to be 
dreaded, that the influence of France would obstruct the 
passing of the treaty in some of the smaller cities. 
D’Estiades, the French ambassador, a man of abilities, 
hearing of the league which was on the carpet, tie.ited it 
hghth : “ Six weeks hence,” said he, “ we shall speak to it ” 
To obviate this difficulty, De Wit had the courage, for tlie 
jiublic good, to break thiough the laws m so fundamental 
an article; and lu his autlioiiti, he picvaded with the 

nihj.m States-geneial at otue to sign and ratify the 
league: though tliev .uknouledged that, il 
that measure should displease their constituents, they risk- 
ed their he-ods bv this irregiilariti . After sealing, all 
jiarties embraced with great cordialiti. Temple cried out. 
At BnJu, O', fnenrh: here, at htothcis. And De \' it 
added, that now the matter was finished, it looked like a 
miracle. 

Triple li.v.ue Rooni had been left in the treatc for the 
accession of Sweden, which was si on after 
obtained ; and thus was concluded iii fi\e d.ivs the tuple 
league; an event received with equal surpiiseaiid approba- 
tion by tlicworld. Notwithstanding the unfortunate con- 
clusion of the last war, England now appeared in her 
|iroiiPi station, and, by this wise conduct, had recovered 
all her influence and credit m Fuiofie Temple likewise 
leceived great applause; but to all the compliments made 
him on the occasion, he modestly replied, that to remove 
things fiom their centre, or propet element, required force 
and labour; but that of themselves they easi'v returned to it. 

The Flench monarch was extremely displeased with this 
measure. Not only bounds weie at piesei t set to Ins am- 
bition : such a barrier was also raised as seemed for ever 
impregnable. And though Ins own offer was made the 
foundation of the tie.iti, he had iirescribed so short a lime 
for the acceptance of it, that he still expected, from the 
delays and reluctance of Spam, to find some oppoitumtv 
of eluding it. I’he court of Madrid showed equal dis- 
))leasure. To relinquish any part of the Spanish provinces, 
in hen of claims so apparently unjust, and these urged 
with such violence and haughtiness, inspired the highest 
disgust. Often did the Spaniards threaten to abandon en- 
tirely the Low Countries, rather than submit to so ciuel a 
moitification ; and they endeavoured, by this menace, to 
terrify the mediating powers into more r igorous measuies 
for their support. But Temple and De \Vit were better 
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acquainted with the views and interests of Spain. They 
knew, that she must still retain the Low Countries, as a 
bond of connexion with the other European |iowers, who 
alone, if her young monarch should hajipen to die without' 
is-iiie, coidd insure her independency against the preten- 
sions of France. They still urged, therefore, the terms of 
the triple league, and tlireateiied Spam with war in case of 
refusal. The pleniiioteiitiaries of all the powers met at 
Ai\-la-Ch.ipplle. Temple was minister for England ; Van 
Iteimingheii for Holland; D’Ohna for Sweden. 

S| am at last, pressed on all hands, accepted of die alter- 
nalue offered ; but in her veiy compliance, she gave stioiig 
symptoms of ill-humour and discontent. It had been 
apparent, that the Hollanders, entirely neglecting the ho- 
nour of the Spanish monarchy, had been anxious only for 
their own security ; and, provided they could remove Lewis 
to a distance from their frontier, were more indifferent what 
progiess he made in other places. Sensible of these views, 
the queen-regent of Spam lesolved still to keep them in an 
anxiety, which might for the future be the foundation of 
an union more intimate than they were willing at ]ircsent 
to enter into. Franche-comte, by a vigorous 'ireaiy nf 
and yy ell-concerted plan of the French king, Ais-la ciwpeilf. 
had been conquered, in fifteen days, during a rigorous 
season, and m the midst of yvinter. She chose, therefore, 
to recover this province, and to abandon all the toyvns 
conquered m Flanders during the last campaign. By this 
means Lewis extended his garrisons into the heart of the 
Low Countries ; and a very feeble barrier remained to the 
Spanish provinces. 

But notwithstanding the advantages of his situation, the 
French monarch could entertain small hopes of ever ex- 
tending his conquests on that quarter which lay the most 
exposed to his ambition, and yvhere his acquisitions yvere 
I of most importance. The triple league guaranteed the 
remaining provinces of Spam ; and the emperor and other 
powers o! Germany, yvliose interest seemed to be intimately 
concerned, yvere invited to enter into the same confederacyx 
Spam herself, having about this time, under the mediation 
ol Charles, made peace on equal terms with Portugal, 
might bo expected to exert more vigour and opposition"' to 
her haughty and triumphant rival. The great satisfaction 
expressed in England, on account of the counsels now 
embraced by the court, promised the hearty concurrence 
of parliament m every measure which could be pioposed 
for opposition to the grandeur of France. And thus all 
Europe seemed to repose heiself with security under the 
wings of that poyverfid confederacy, which had been so 
bappdy formed for her protection. It is now time to gne 
some account of the state of affairs in Scotland and in 
Iiel.md. 

The Scottish nation, though they had never Afi.tirs m 
been subject to the arbitrary poyver of their Scoiidnti. 
|irmce, had but very imperfect notions of layv and liberty ; 
and scarcely in any age had they ever enjoyed an adnii- 
nislration yvhicli had confined itself yvithm the proper 
boundaries. By their final union alone xvith England, 
their once hated adversary, they have happily attained the’ 
experience of a government perfectly regular, and exempt 
from all violence and injustice. Charles, from his aversion 
to business, had intrusted the affairs of that country to his 
ministers, particularly Middleton; and these could not 
foibear making very extraordinary stretches of authority. 

There had been intercepted a letter yvritten by Lord 
Lome to Lord Diiffus, in which, a little too plainly, but 
veiy truly, he complained, that his enemies had endea- 
y^oured by falsehood to prepossess the lung aga.nst him. 
But he said, that he had now' discovered tliem, had de- 
feated them, and had gamed the person, meaning the I'ail 
of Clarendon, upon yvhom the chief of them (Fepended. 
This letter was produced before the pailiament; and' 
Lome was tried upon an old, tyrannical, absurd law against 
Leii'^iiip-making ; by which it yyas rendeied criminal to 
belie the subjects to the king, nr create in him an ill 
opinion of them. He was condemned to die : but Charles 
yyas niueli displeased yyith the sentence, and granted him 
a pardon.!" 

It yyas carried m parliament, that twelve persons yyith- 
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out crime, witness, trial, or accuser, should he declared 
incapable of all trust or office ; and to render this injustice 
more e^reirious, it was agreed, that these persons should 
be named by haUot ; a method of voting which several 
republics liad adopted at elections, in order to prevent 
faction and intrigue ; but which could serve only as a 
cover to malice and iniquity in the inflicting of punish- 
ments. Laudeidale, Crawford, and Sir Robert Murray, 
among others, were incapacited: but the king, who disap- 
pioved of this injustice, refused his assent." 

An act was passed against all persons, who should move 
the king for restoring the children of those who were at- 
tainted by parliament; an unheard-of restraint on applica- 
tions for grace and mercy. No penalty was affixed ; but 
the act was but the more violent and tyrannical on that 
account. The court-lawyers had established it as a maxim, 
that the assigning of a punishment was a limitation of the 
crown : whereas a law, forbidding any thing, though 
without a penalty, made the offenders criminal. And in 
that case, they determined, that the punishment was arbi- 
trary ; only that it could not extend to life. iMiddleton as 
commissioner passed this act ; though he had no instruc- 
tions for that purpose. 

An act of indemnity passed; but at the same time it was 
voted, that all those who had offended during the late dis- 
order, should be subjected to fines; and a committee of 
parliament was appointed for imposing them. These pro- 
ceeded without any regard to some equitable rules, which 
the king had prescribed to them.® The most obnoxious 
compounded secretly. No consideration was bad, either 
of men’s riches, or of the degrees of tlieir guilt; no proofs 
were pioduced: inquiries were not so much as made: 
but ns fast as information was given in against any man, 
ho was marked down for a particular fine: and all uas 
transacted in a secret committee. When the li't was read 
in parliament, exceptions were made to several: some had 
been under age during the civil wars ; some bad been 
abroad. But it was still refilled, that a proper tune would 
come, when every man should be heard in his own de- 
fence. 'J'he only intention, it was said, of setting the fines 
was, that such persons should have no benefit by the act 
of indemnity, unless they paid the sum demanded : every 
one that chose to stand ufion his innocence, and renounce 
the benefit of the indemnity, might do it at his peril. It 
was well known, that no one would dare .so far to set at 
defiance so arbitrary an administration. The king wrote 
to the council, ordering them to supersede the levying of 
those fines: but I\Iiddleton found means, during some 
time, to elude these orders . p And at last, the king obliged 
bis ministers to compound for half the sums which liad 
been imposed. In all these transactions, and in most 
others, which passed during the present reign, we still find 
the moderating hand of the king, interposed to protect the 
Scots from the oppressions which their own countrymen, 
employed in the ministry, were desirous of exercising over 
tliem. 

But the chief circumstance, whence were derived all the 
subseifiient tyranny and disorders in Scotland, was the 
execution of the laws for the establishment of episcofiacy; 
a mode of government, to which a great part of the nation 
had entertained an insurmountable aversion. The nglits 
of patrons bad for some years been abolished; and the 
power of electing ministers bad been vested in the kirk- 
session, and lay-elders. It was now enacted, that all in- 
cumbents, who liad been admitted upon this title, should 
receive a presentation from thepation, and should be insti- 
tuted anew by the bishop, under the penalty of deprivation. 
The more rigid presbyterians conceited measures among 
themselve-:, and refused obedience : they imagined that 
their number would protect them. Three hundred and 
fifty fiarishes, above a third of the kingdom, were at once 
declared vacant. The western counties chiefly were obsti- 
nate in this particular. New ministers were sought forall 
over the kingdom ; and no one was so ignorant or vicious 
as to be rejected. The people, who loved extremely and 
respected their former teachers ; men remarkable for the 
.seventy of their manners, and their fervour in preaching ; 
were inflamed against these intruders, who had obtained 
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their livings under such invidious circumstances, and who 
took no care, by the regularity of their manners, to soften 
the prejudices entertained against them. Even most of 
those who retained their livings by compliance, fell under 
the imputation of hypocrisy, either by their showing a dis- 
gust to the new model of ecclesiastical government, which 
they had acknowledged ; or, on the other hand, by de- 
claring tliat their former abhorrence to presbytery and the 
covenant had been the result of violence and necessity. 
And as Middleton and the new ministry indulged them- 
selves m great riot and disorder, to which the nation had 
been little accustomed, an opinion universally prevailed, 
that any form of religion, offered by such hands, must be 
profane and impious. 

The people, notwithstanding their discontents, were re- 
solved to give no handle against them, by the least symp- 
tom of mutiny or sedition : but this sunmissive disposi- 
tion, instead of procuring a mitigation of the rigours, was 
made use of as an argument for continuing the same mea- 
sures, which, by their vigour, it was pretended, had pro- 
duced so prompt an obedience. The king, however, was 
disgusted with the violence of Middleton ;'i and he made 
Rothes commissioner in his place. This nobleman was 
already president of the council ; and soon after was made 
lord-keeper and treasurer. Lauderdale still continued 
secretary of state, and commonly resided at London. 

Affaiis remained in a peaceable state, till the severe law 
was made in England against conventicles." The Scottish 
arliament imitated that violence, by passing a like act. A 
ind of high commission court was appointed by the privy- 
council, for executing this rigorous law, and for the direc- 
tion of ecclesiastical affairs. But even this court, illegal 
as It might be deemed, was much nrefeiable to the method 
next adopted. Military force was let loose by the council. 
Wherever the people had generally forsaken their churches, 
the guards were quartered throughout the country. Sir 
.Tames Turner commanded them, a man whose natural 
feiocity of temper was often inflamed by the use of strong 
liquors. He went about and received from the clergy lists 
of those «ho absented themselves from church or were 
supposed to frequent conventicles. Without any proof or 
legal conviction, ho demanded a fine from them, and 
quartered soldiers on the supposed delinquents, till he 
received payment. As an insurrection was dreaded during 
the Dutch war, new forces were levied, and intrusted to 
the command of Dahiel and Drummond ; two officers 
who had served the king during the civil wars, and had 
afterwards engaged in the service of Russia, where they 
had increased the native cruelty of their disposition. A 
full career was given to their tyranny by the Scottish 
ministry. Representations were made to the king against 
these enormities. He seemed touched with the state of the 
country ; and besides giving orders that the ecclesiastical 
commission should be discontinued, he signified his opi- 
nion, that another way of proceeding was necessaiy for liis 
service.' 

This lenity of the king’s came too late to remedy the 
disorders. The people, inflamed with bigotry, and irri- 
tateil by ill usage, rose in arms. They weie instigated by 
Guthry, Semple, and other preachers. They surprised 
Turner in Dumfries, and resolved to have him put to death ; 
but finding that his orders, which fell into tlicrr hands, 
were more violent than his execution of them, they spared 
Ins life. At Laneric, after many prayers, they renewed the 
covenant, and published their manifesto ; m which they 
professed all submission to the king : they desired only 
the re-establishment of presbytery and of their former 
ministers. As many gentlemen of their [laity had been 
confined on suspicion ; Wallace and Learmont, two officers, 
wbo bad served, but in no high rank, weie intrusted by the 
populace with the command. Their force never exceeded 
two thousand men ; and though the country in general 
bore them favour, men’s spirits were so subdued, that the 
rebels could expect no further accession of numbers. 
Dalziel took the field to oiijiose their pi ogress. Their 
number was now diminished to 800 ; and these having 
advanced near Edinburgh, attempted to find their way 
back into the west by Pentland Hills. They were attacked 
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liy tlie Kii'-g’b forces.* Finding that they could not escape, 
they stopped their inarch. Their clergy endeavoured to 
infuse courage into them. After singing some psalms, the 
rebels tinned on the enemy; and hetng assisted hy the 
advantage of the ground, they receiied the first charge vciy 
resolutely. But tliat ^\as all the action : inimcdiatelt they 
fell into disoider, and fled for then lives. About forty 
were killed on the spot, and a hundred and Ihiity talon 
prisoneis. The lost, faiouu'd lo, the night, ami hv the 
weariness, atid cieii by tin piti, of the king’s tinops, m.idc 
their escape. 

The oppiossions which these poo[di' had 'iiflercd, the 
delusions under which tho\ lalamic d, and thi ir inolicnsno 
behaviour dm ing the iiism ici tioii, made them the ohjeots 
of compassion Vrl wen iho king's mniistois, particul.iily 
Sharpe, resoUed to ta’.o s|.\(ic u'ligo.mcr Ton were 
hanged on one gihhot at lldinhiiidi" thirt\-fiio before 
theti own doois in difloronl places. These criminals might 
all have saved their lues, if they would ha\c renounced 
the coieiiaiit. The executions weie going on, when the 
king nnt a stop to them. He said, that blood enough had 
ahiatly been shed; and he wiole a lettci to the piivy- 
council. 111 which he oidcicd that such of the piisoners as 
should simply promise to obey the laws for the fiiluic, 
should be set at liberty, and that the incorrigible should 
be sent to the plantations.'' This letter was brought bv 
Bui net, Archbishop of Glasgow ; but not being immedr- 
ately delivered to the council liy Sharpe the president," one 
hlaccail had in the interval been put to the torture, under 
which he c.xpned. He seemed to die iti an ecstasi of joy. 
“Farewell, snn, moon, and st.irs ; farewell, world, 'and 
time; fareyvell, weak and had body ; welcome, eteriiitv ; 
yyelcome, angels and saints ; welcome. Saviour of the 
woild ; and welcome, God, the judge of all !" Such were 
his last woids; and these animated sjieeehes he uttered 
with an accent and niannet, which struck all the bystanders 
yvith astonishment. 

yMT.uisor The settlement of Ireland after the ro- 
Irchnit. stomtion, was a yvork of greater diflieulty 
than that of England, or even of Siotland Not oiilv the 
power, during the foiiiier nsurnatioiis, had tlieie been 
vested in the king's enemies: tlie whole property, in a 
manner, of the kingdom, had also been changed ; and it 
became tieccssaiy to lediess, hut with as little violence as 
possible, many grievous haidshpis and iiitiptitics, yvliich 
yvere there romplaiiied of 

The Irish eatholits had, in 1018, concluded a tieatv 
yvith Ormond. th(> king’s hcuten.inl, in yyliich they had 
sti|nilatod pardon for their p.ist rebellion, and had engaged, 
under certain conditions, lo assist the royal cause' ami 
though the violence of the piicsts and the bigotiy of the 
people had preyented, in a girsit measuie. the i xeeutioii of 
this treaty; yet were there mam, who having strictly, at 
the hazard ol their Incs, adheieil to it, seemed on that ac- 
count well entitled to le.ip the flints of then loyalty. 
Liomwell, having without distinction expelled all the 
iiativcliish from the three provinces of iMunsler, Leinster, 
and Ulstci, had ronfnnd tin m lo (’onnaiight and the 
county of Claie; and among those who had thus been 
foifeited, were many whose innoii’ine yv.is altogether un- 
questionable. Several protestant.s, like'sise, and Ormond 
among the test, had all along opposed the Irish rebellion ; 
yet having afterwards cmbiaced the king’s cause against 
the parliament, ihev yyere all of them attainted bv Ciom- 
yvell. And Iheie yveie many oRlcers yvlio had, from the 
conimencement of the insurrection, served in Ireland, and 
yvho, because they yvould not desert the king, had been 
refused all their ariear.s by the Iviglish commonyvealtli. 

To all these unhappy sufferers some pistice seemed lo 
be due : hut the diflieulty y\as to find the means of re- 
dressing such great and extensive inupulies. Almost all 
the valuahle parts of Ireland had been measured out and 
divided, cither to the adventurers, yvho had lent money to 
the jiarliamenl for the suppression of the Irish rebellion, or 
to the soldiers yyho had leccived land in lieu of their 
arrears. These could not be dispossessed, because they 
weie the most powerful and only armed part of 1 1 eland ; 
because it was requisite to favour them, in older lo stip- 
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port the protestant and English interest in that kingdom ; 
and because they liad generally, yvith a seeming zeal 
and al.acrity, concurred in the king’s restoration. The 
king, thcre/oie, issued a proclamation, in yvlnch he pio- 
miscd to maintain their settlement, and at the same time 
engaged to give reilress lo the innocent siiffcieis. There 
yvas a quantity of kind as yet undivided in Ireland ; and 
fioiii this and some other funds, it was thought |iossible 
for the king to fiillil both these engagements. 

A coiiit of claims yvas erected, consisting altogether of 
r.iighsh commissioiier', yvho had no connexion with any 
of the jiarties, into which Ireland was divided. Befoie 
these were laid four thousand claims of persons craving 
restitution on account of their innocence ; and the com- 
missioners had found leisuie to examine only six hundred. 
It already appeared, that, if all these were to be restoied, 
the funds, whence the adventuieis and soldieis must get 
reprisals, would fall shoit of giving them any tolerable 
satisfaction. A gieat alarm and anxiety seized all ranks 
of men: the hopes and feais of eveiy party were excited : 
these eagerly grasped at recoveiing then paternal inherit- 
ance. Those were resolute to maintain then new aiqui- 

SltlOIIS. 

The Duke of Ormond was created lord-lieutcnant ; 
being the only person, whose prudence and e(|uity could 
compose such ,iarring interests. A pailiament was assem- 
bled at Dublin; and as the lower House was almost 
entirely chosen by the soldiers and adventurers, who still 
kept possession, it was extremely lavoiii.ible to that inter- 
est. The House of Poeis showed gie.iter impaitialitv. 

An insurrection was projected, together with a surpns.il 
of the castle of Dublin, bv some of the disl-andeu sol- 
diers ; but this design was happily defeated by the vigi- 
lance of Ormond. Some of the criminals were punished. 
Blood, the most despemte of them, escaped into England. 

But afliiirs could not long nmam in the coiihision and 
uncertainty into which they had fallen. All parlies seemed 
willing to abate somewhat of their pretensions, in order to 
attain some St. ibihty ; and Oimond interposed Ins autho- 
rity for that purjiosi'. The soldiers and nuventurers agreed 
to relinquish a third of their possessions; and as they 
had purchased their lands at very low iiiices, they hail 
reason to think themsolves f.ivonred by tliis composition. 
All those, who had been attainted on account of their 
adhering to the king, were restored, and some of the inno- 
cent Irish. It was a hard situation, that a man was obliged 
to prove himself innocent in order to recover possession 
of the estate which he and his ancestors had ever enjoyed : 
liut the hardship was augmented, bv the diflirult "eon- 
ditions annexed to this proof. If the jicr^on hatl tvei 
lived 111 thequirters of theiebels, he was not admitted to 
plead Ins innocence; and he was, for that reason alone, 
siipjiosed to have heen a rebel The heinous guilt of the 
Irish nation made men the moie readily overlook any 
iniquity, yvlnch might fall on iiidn idiials ; and it was con- 
sidered, that, though it be always the interest of all good 
governments to prevent inpisiice, it is not alw.tys possible 
to remedy it, alter it ha.s had a long course, and has been 
attended with great successes. 

Ireland began to attain a state of some composure 
when It was disturbed by a violent act, passed by the 
English n.arhament, which prohibited the importation of 
Irish cattle into Engkand.'' Oimond remonstrated strongly 
against the lavv. Ho said, that the |uesent trade, carrred 
on between England and Ireland, was exticmelv to the 
adv.uitage of the former kingdom, which received only 
provisions, or rude materials, in icturn for every species of 
mamiftctiirc : that if the cattle of Ireland weie' prohibited, 
the inhabitants of that island had no other commodity by 
which they could pay England for their im|ioriations,'anil 
must li.ave lecourse to other nations for a supply : that the 
industiious inhahilants of England, if deprived of lush 
provisions, which made living clica)), would be obliged to 
augment the price of labour, and tlureby render' their 
manuf.ictures too dear lo bo exported to foreign markets: 
that the indolent inhabitants of Ireland, finding provisions' 
fall almost to nothing, would never be induced to kibmii, 
but yvould ]terpetuatc to all generations their native sloth 
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a'Ki barbarism : that by cutting off almost entirely the 
tr.ide between the kingdoms, all the natural bands of union 
were dissolved, and nothing remained to keep the Irish 
in their duty but force and violence ; and that, by reduc- 
ing that kingdom to extreme poverty, it would be even 
lendcred incapable of maintaining that military power, by 
which, during its well-grounded discontents, it mus't 
necessarily be retained in subjection. 

The king was so much convinced of the justness of 
these reasons, that he used all his interest to oppose the 
bill, and he openly declared, that he could not give Ins 
assent to it with a safe conscience. But the Commons 
were resolute in their purpose. Some of the rents of 
England had fallen of late years, which had been ascribed 
entirely to the importation of Irish cattle: several in- 
trigues had contributed to inflame that prejudice, particu- 
larly those of Buckingham anti Asliley, who were aesirous 
of giving Ormond distuibance in his government : and 
the spirit of t}rannv, of which nations are as susceptible 
as individuals, had extremely animated the English to 
exert their superiority over their dependent state. No 
affair could be conducted with greater violence than this 
was by the Commons. They even went so far in tlie 
preamble of the bill, as to declare the importation of Irish 
cattle to be a iiuisinire. By this ex|iression they gave 
scope to their passion, and at the same time barred the 
king’s prerogative, by which he might think himself entitled 
to dispense with a law so full of injustice and bad policy. 
The Lords expunged the word; but as the king was 
sensible that no supply would be given by the Commons, 
unless they were gratified in their preiudices, he was 
obliged both to employ Ins interest wiili the Peers for 
making the bill pass, and to give the roial assent to it. 
He could not, however, forbe.ir expressing Ins displeasure 
at the jealousy enteitained against him, and at the inten- 
tion which the Commons discovered of retrenchinir his 
])reiogative. ” 

This law brought great distress for some time upon the 
Irish; but it h«is occasioned their apphin^^ with jrreater 
industry to manufactures, and has proved in the issue 
beneficial to that kingdom. 
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A. D ifics Since the restoration, England had at- 
tained a situation which had never been ex- 
perienced in any former period of her government, and 
which seemed the only one that could fully insure, at 
once, her tranquillity and her libeity: the king was m 
continual want of supply from the parliament? and he 
seemed willing to accommodate himself to that dependent 
situation. Instead of reviving those claims of prerogative, 
so strenuously insisted on by his predecessors, Charles’ 
had strictly confined himself wdthin the limits of law, 
and had courted, bv every art of po|nilarity, the affections 
of his subjects. Even the severities, however blaniable, 
which he had exercised against nonconformists, are to be 
considered as expedients by which he strove to ingratiate 
himself w'ith that party wdiich predominated in parliament. 
But notwithstanding these promising appearances, there 
were many circumstances which kept the government from 
resting steadily on that bottom on which it was placed. 
The crown, having lost almost all its ancient demesnes, 
relied entirely on voluntary grants of the people; and the 
Commons, not fully accustomed to this new situation, 
were not yet disposed to supply with sufficient liberality 
tne necessities of the crown. They imitated too strictly 
the example of their predecessors in a rigid friigalitv of 
public money; and neither sufficiently considered" tlm 


indigent condition of their prince, nor the ■General state 
of Europe; where every nation, by its increase both of 
magnificence and force, had made great additions to all 

E ublic expenses. Some considerable siimc, indeed, were 
estowed on Charles ; and the patriots of tliat age’ tena- 
cious of ancient maxims, loudly upbraided the Commons 
with prodigality : but if we may judge by the example of 
a later period, when the government has become more 
regular, and the harmony of its parts lias been more happily 
adjusted, the parliaments of tins reign seem rather to bate 
merited a contrary reproach. 

The natural consequence of the poverty of the crown 
was, besides feeble irregular transactions in foreign affairs, 
a continual uncertainty in his domestic administration. 
No one could answer with any tolerable assurance for the 
measures of the House of Commons. Few of the mem- 
bers were attached tc the court by any other band than 
that of inclination. Royalists, indeed, m their principles, 
but unexperienced in business, they lay exposed to every 
rumour or insinuation ; and were driven by momentary 
gusts or currents, no less than the populace themselves. 
Even the attempts made to gain an ascendant over them 
by offices, and, as it is believed, by bribes and pensions, 
were apt to operate in a manner contrary to what was in- 
tended by the ministers. The novelty of the practice 
conveyed a general, and indeed a just, alarm ; while, at 
the same time, the poverty of the crown rendered tins in- 
fluence very limited and precarious. 

Tlie cliar.'icter of Charles was ill fitted to remedy those 
defects in the constitution. He acted m the administra- 
tion of public aff.iirs as if government were a pastime 
rather than a serious occupation ; and by the uncertainty 
of Ins conduct, be lost tliat authority which could alone 
bestow’ constancj on tlie fluctuating resolutions of the 
parliament. His expenses too, winch sometimes, perhaps, 
exceeded the proper bounds, were directed more by in- 
clination than by po'icv; and wlnle they mcrea-sea his 
dependence on the parliament, they were not calculated 
fully to satisfy either the interested'or disinterested part 
of that assembly. 

The parliament met, after a long adjourn- sih of February, 
ment; and the king promised liimself every ^ i>.iriiameni. 
thing from the attachment of the Commons. All his late 
measures had been calculated to acquire the good will of 
his people ; and, above all, the triple league, it was hoped, 
would be able to efface all the aisagreeable impressions 
left by the unhappv conclusion of the Dutch w’ar. But a 
new attempt made by the court, and a laudable one too, 
lost him, for a time, the effect of all these endeavours. 
Buckingham, who was in great favour with the king, and 
carried on many intrigues among the Commc'.is, had also 
endeavoured to support connexions with the nonconform- 
ists ; and he nov/ formed a scheme, in concert with the 
lord keeper. Sir Orlando Bridgeman, and the chief justice. 
Sir Matthew Hale, tw’o worthy patriots, to put an end to 
those severities under which these relluionis's had so long 
laboured. It was proposed to reconcile the presbyterians 
by a comprebensiou, and to grant a toleration to the in- 
dependents and other sectaries. Favour seems not, by 
this scheme, as by others embraced during the present 
reign, to have been intended the catliolics : yet were the 
zealous Commons so disgusted, that they could not be 
prevailed on even to give the king thanks for tba triple 
league, however laudable that measure was then„ and has 
ever since been, esteemed. They immediately voted an 
address for a proclamation against conventicles. Tlieir 
request was complied with ; but as the king still dropped 
some hints of Ins desire to reconcile bis protestant sub- 
jects, the Commons passed a very unusual vote, that no 
man should bring into the House any bill of that nature. 
The king in vain reiterated his solicitations for supply ; 
represented the necessity of equipping a fleet; and even 
offered, that the money which they should grant should 
be collected and issued for that purpose by commissioners 
appointed by the House. Instead of complying, the 
Commons voted an inquiry into all the miscarriages during 
the late war; the slackening of sail after the duke’s victorv 
from false orders delivered by Brounker, the miscarriage 
at Bergen, the division of the fleet under Prince Rupert 
and Alberaar'e, the disgrace at Chatham. Brounker was 
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expelled the House, and ordered to be impeached. Com- 
missioner Pet, who had neglected orders issued for the 
security of Cliatliam, met with the same fate. These im- 
jieacliment's were never prosecuted. The House at length, 
having been indulged in all their prejudices, ucre pre- 
vailed with to vote the king three hundied and ten Ihnu- 
sand pounds, by an imposition on wine and other litpiors ; 
after which they were ad|oiirncd. 

Public business, besides being retarded by the disgust 
of the Commons against the tolerating iii.iMm, ol (he 
court, met vith obstinctions this session fioni a (piarrel 
bctwcdi tlie two Houses. Skinmi, a iich 

llthofM.ij. 111 l-ondon, h.iving siillercd some 

injuries fiom tlie Is.ist India roni|Mn\, I ml tlie matter by 
petition bifoic tlie House of Louis, li) whom he was re- 
lieved m costs and d.images to the amonnt ol live thousand 
pounds. 'J'lie Comnions \oleil, that the Lords, m taking 
cognizance of this alfair, orlgnlall^, without aiiv ap|)oal 
from inferior courts, had acted in a manner not agieeable 
to the law.s of the land, anil teiiiliiig to depiive the suhjeet 
of the right, ease, and hcni fit due to him In these laws; 
and that Skinner, in piosei uting the suit aft< r this manner, 
had infringed the pru lieges ol the ('onimons ; for winch 
offence they oidercd linn to be taken into tustodi. Some 
conferences ensued between the Houses: whore the Lords 
were tenacious of their right of judicature, and maintained 
that the method in which the> had exercised it was quite 
regular. The Commons rose into a grc.it ferment; and 
went so far as to rote, that “ whoercr should be aiding 
or assisting in putting in execution the order or sentence 
of the House of Lords, in the case ol .Skinner against the 
East India eonipaiir, '■hould be deemed .1 hetrarer of the 
rights and liberties of the Commons of England, and an 
infringer of tlie pririhgesof the House of Commons.” 
They rightir judged, lb.it it would not be e.is\, after tins 
rote, to find anr one rrho rroiild reutuio to incur their 
indignation. Tlic proceedings indeed of the I oids segm 
in this e.isc to h.irc beiii uiuisn d, and rnthont pruedent 

a. II ii„i. Tlie king's uece^^lll(s obliged him .igam 
tnii of Ociulirr. (o as..enible the pubimeiil, rrho shorrtd 
some disposition to nbere him The prii e. horn nr, 
rvhich ho must p.ir foi this indulgence, rr.is his rielding 
to tiprv l.irrs ag.iinst i onr entii U s Ills (omilii'.inie in 
this partifiilar lontidnlid inori to g.ini the Commons, 
th, in all the pompons pn ti iices of supporting the triple 
alliance, th.it nopul.ii im .isiire br rrhicli he expictid to 
make such .idv.int ige. 'J'lie ipiiinl bitrreeii the trro 
Houses rr.is rer in d ; and ns' the Comnions bad rotid 
onir four hundred thous.ind |ionmls, rrilh rrliich the king 
rr.is not s itisficd, he thought propi r, belore iher had c.ir- 
ried their r ote into a l.irv. to nrorogiio them 'I'ho onIr bn«i- 
iitss linishi d tins short session rr.is die reieir- 
ing of the leport of the committee appointed 
for examining the public .iccoiints. On tin first inspection 
of tins report, tin re appears a gre.it suni, no less tli.iii a 
indlion and a half, tin. ii counted for; and the n.itural ni- 
ference is, tb.it the king li.id iiiiicb abusi d the trust reposed 
in him hr p.irb.inient. Hut a more aicur.ite inspection of 
]iirlieulnrs seires, in a gri.it nil isnre, to remove this nn- 
initation. The king, inilied, rriiit so f.ir as to tell the 
p.irliameiit from the throne, “ Tli.it be had fullr informed 
Inmself of tli.it matter, and did afliriii, that no ji.irt of those 
monies rvhich ther h.id gircii him had been diverted to 
other uses, but, on the contr.irr, besides all those supplies, 
a very great sum h.id been r.iised out of Ins standing 
revenue and credit, and a verr great debt contracted ; and 
all for the rrar.” Though artifici.d pretences li.ive often 
been emplored by kings in their spicehcs to p.irlianient, 
and by none iiioie than Charles, it is sonierrliat diflicnlt 
to suspect him of a diicct be and f.ilseliood. He imist 
hare bad some reasons, and perhaps not unplausible ones, 
fur this afhrmation, of rrhicli all Ins hearers, as they had 

.1 ’I In itbslrarl of lln ripnrt i.l lln I'ronli liiiiisi- rmnimllrr f.o Ib^l com- 
imtlif u IS r.jili(l) >vn5 ^lr^t I'lihli^lu <1 li\ Mr 'i>l f 177. 

I ord I I.ilitrtx’s I tjllcctiniis, fo u liicli 1 i« l« i If " t riise lliiir » 

\w liiiil 111 lliL p iRO of 111. • mi( aulhitr, wi '‘*',4 

ill tl .U t» (I Willi •‘HUM lllillUMlt.l low iirils tilt kllll! I In \ WIMIMI t lls» 

iMitK t* ('f iK» sc I \ u I s pi iim ninl ht inri* tin 1 st of St pii ntlx r It '.I Htit .ill 
the kinu’s pre p ir.ilioiis pre < « cl. tl lli it il it.*, .hkI, as t hatu « Ilor ( Ian iiilon 
ii*l«l tliL p irli iiiH 111 , (iniHiiiiti il til ii.lit liiiiulmi tlimisind poiinils . and 
the c(/iiipiit limn H\cr> prnii il»li'. I Ins sum, lli. rtlon , must ho .iddid. 
'J lie coimnitlbi; likewise cl ar^id s< vtii liuiuircd tliousind pounds to the 


the accounts lying before them, rvere at that time com- 
petent judges.^ 

The method rvhich all parliaments had hitherto follorved 
was, to vote a paiticular sum for the supply, rvithout any 
distinction, or any appropriation to particular services. So 
long as the demands of the crorvn rvere small and casual, 
no gie.it iiicoiiveiiiences arose from this practice. But as 
all the mc.isiircsof vovernmentwere norv changed, it must 
he confessed, that, if the king made a just application of 
piihlie money, this macciirato method of proceeding, by 
exposing linn to suspicion, rras piejiidicial to him. If 
he were inclined to act otherrrise, it rvas equally hurtful 
to the people. For these icasoiis, a contrary practice, 
during all the late reigns, has constantly been follorved by 
the Commons. 

When tlie parliament met after the proro- a.d. lejo. 
gallon, they entered anerv upon the business isb. 

of sup|)ly,and granted the king an additional duty, during 
eight roars, of trvclve pounds on each tun of Spanish rvine 
nnpofted, eight on c.acli tun of French. A larv also passed, 
empowering him to sell the foe-farm rents; the last re- 
niaiiis of the demesnes, by rvhich the aiiciciil kings of 
England had been supported. Br this expedient, he ob- 
tained .some supply for Ins present necessities, but left the 
crorvn, if possible, still moie dependent than before. Horv 
mtieli money might be raised, bv these sales, is uncertain ; 
blit It could' not be near one million eight hundred thou- 
suiil pounds; the sum assigned by some rrriters.'’ 

The act against conventicles passed, and received the 
roy.il assent. It bears the appearance of mitigating the 
loimer jiersecnting larvs ; but, if rve may judge by llic 
spirit, rvliicli bad broken out almost every session during 
tins parliament, it rvas not intended as any f.tvour to 
the iioiiconformists. Experieneo probably had taught, 
that larrs orcr rigid and sercre could not be executed. 
Bv tins act the lic.ircr m a coiivenlicle (that is, in a 
dissenting asvembly, where more than fire were | re- 
sent, besides llic f.hiiily) w.is lined fir-e sliillmgs lor the 
first olfence, ten for the second; the preacher twenty 
pounds for the first oll'ence, forty for tlie second. The 
person, m rrbose bnnsc tlie eoiivcnlicle met, rras ameiced 
.1 like snrn rritli the pie.icbcr. One eliuise is lemark- 
able; that, if any (lispiilc should arise with regard to 
the interjiret.ition’ of any )iarl of the act, the judges 
should alw.iys expl.tin the doubt m the sense Ic.isl f.i- 
roiirablc to conventicles, it bemg the iiitentioii of par- 
li'uncnl entirely to suppress them. Such rr.is the ze.il 
of the Commons, tli.U they vinl.ilod the plainest and 
most esl.ibbslifd maxims of ciril |iobcy, rrhicli rcipiire 
that. 111 all enniin.il prosecutions, lavoiir should always 
be gircii to the |irisoiier. 

The afi'.nr of Skinner still remained a giouiid ol iinarrol 
biirreeii the trvo Houses; hut the king prerailcd rriili the 
Beers to accept of the expedient ))ro]inscd hr the Cnm- 
moiis, that a geiiei.i! raziiie should he made of all the 
trails letions rritb regard to that disputed question. 

Some attempts rrcre nude by the king to eflect a union 
betrvecn Jhigl.ind and Stotl.ind: though they rrerc too 
reeblo to remove all the difiienlties rrliieh obstruct' d th.it 
useful and importiiit undert, iking, ('ommissiniiers rrcre 
ajipointcd to meet, m oidi r to regulate the conditions ; but 
the design, cliiellr by the mtiigues of L.uiderd.ile, soon 
after e.imp to nothing 

The king, about tins time, began fiequeiitlv to attend 
the debates of the House ol Peers He s.iid, that they 
amused liiin, and that be ftniiid tliom no less eiitert.unmg 
than a play. But dccpei designs rrere siispeeled. As lie 
seemed to'intcrest limiself extremely in the case of Lord 
Roos, rrho had obtained a divorce from his rvife on the 
accusation of adultery, and applied to ii.irlianient for le.ire 
to mairy again ; people imagined, ih.it Ch.irlcs intended 
to make a prcccdetil of the e.ise, and that some other jne- 

Vint: on nrronnt of \hc w inter nnil summer RU.inls.suoil liiirintr two 3 . tts 
H iiil III) months tint tin* w.ir l.islid lUit this seems iiiiqnitotis. lor 
thoi)i.h th it WAS .1 usti.il liiiitluii im tin riMmu, wliuli w.ts ilun mm-iI ; 
would not thi dimuiulion oMlii ru'-lmns ilumu' tlw w.»r, l.t .mrqmi.ilint 
loll* lUsidis, ni.ir thill iMiiulrnl .iiiii lort\ thoti‘ ni«t [uhiikIs nri cImichI 
for pri/i itioiu \ , wim li tiei h M'S ilu* kii'k' Hioiiglil tit oii.ht not to .iccount 
lor. 1 In ve s,iuus esii ' d lilt million .ind » lialf, 

li Mr C irii , m his Vitidu itioii or cln Ariow i r to ihc Bs sl.mder, p on. 
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tlionsinl ponmK. .mil lu> irn'-ons nppi.ir wtll touii led 
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tence would be found for getting; rid of the queen. Many 
proposals to this purpose, it is said, were made him by 
Buckingham : but the king, how little scrupulous soever 
in some respects, was incapable of any action harsh or 
barbarous ; and he always rejected every scheme of this 
nature. A suspicion, however, of such intentions, it was 
observed, had, at this time, begotten a coldness between 
the Uvo royal brothers. 

We now come to a period, tvhen the king’s counsels, 
which had hitherto, in the main, been good, though negli- 
gent and fluctuating, became, during some time, remark- 
ably bad, or even criminal ; and breeding incurable 
jealousies in all men, were followed by such consequences 
as had almost terminated in the ruin both of prince and 
people. Happily, the same negligence still attended him ; 
and, as it had lessened the influence of the good, it 
also diminished the effect of the bad, measures which he 
embraced. 

It was remarked, that the committee of council, esta- 
blished for foreign affairs, was entirely changed ; and that 
Prince Rujiert, the Duke of Ormond, Secretary Trevor, 
and Lord-keeper Bridgeman, men in whose honour the 
nation had great confidence, were never called to any 
deliberations. The whole secret was intrusted to five per- 
sons, Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lau- 
, derdale. These men were known by the 
' “ " ■ appellation of the Cabal, a word wiiic'h the 
initial letters of their names happened to compose. Never 
was there a more dangerous ministry in England, nor one 
more noted for pernicious counsels. 

1 heir characters. *^3’ ‘j*® 

name of Earl of Shaftesbury, was one of tlie 
most remarkable characters of the age, and the chief spring 
of all the succeeding movements. During his early youth, 
he had erigaged in the late king's party ; but being dis- 
gusted with some measures of Prince "Maurice, he soon 
deserted to the parliament. He insinuated himself into 
the confidence of Cromwell ; and, as he had great influ- 
ence with the Presbyterians, he was serviceable in sup- 
porting, with his party, the authority of that usurper. lie 
employed the same credit, in promoting tlie restoration, 
and on that account both deserved and acquired favour 
with the king. In all his changes, he still maintained the 
character of never betraying tliose friends whom he de- 
seried ; and whichever party he, joined, his great capacity 
and singular talents soon gained him their confidence, and 
enabled him to take the lead among them. No station 
could satisfy his ambition, no fatigues were insuperable to 
his industry. Well acquainted with the blind attachment 
of faction, he surmounted all sense of shame : and rely- 
ing on the subtiltv of his contrivances, he was not startled 
with enterprises' the most hazardous and most criminal. 
His talents, both of public speaking and private insinu- 
ation, shone out in an eminent degree ; and amidst all 
his furious passions, he possessed a sound judgment of 
business, and still more of men. Though fitted by nature 
for beginning and pushing the greatest undertakings, he 
was never able to conduct any to a happy period ; and 
his eminent abilities, by reason of his insatiable desires, 
were equally d-angerous to Iiimself, to the prince, and to 
the people. 

The Duke of Buckingham possessed all the advantages, 
which a graceful person, a high rank, a splendid fortune, 
and a lively wit could bestow ; but by his wild conduct, 
unrestrained either by prudence or principle, he found 
means to render himself in the end odious and even in- 
significant. The least interest could make him abandon 
his honour; the smallest pleasure could seduce him from 
his interest ; the most frivolous caprice was .sufficient to 
counterbalance his pleasure. By his want of secresy and 
constancy, he destroyed his character in public life ; by 
his contempt of order and economy, he dissipated hi's 
private fortune; by not and debauchery, lie ruined his 
health ; and he remained at last as incapable of doing 
hurt, as he had ever been little desirous of doing good, to 
mankind. 

The Earl, soon after created Duke, of Lauderdale, was 
not defective in natural, and still less in acquired, talents; 
but neither was his address gi'aceful nor his understand- 
ing just. His principles, or more properly speaking his 


prejudices, were obstinate, but unable to restrain his am- 
bition : his ambition was still less dangerous than the 
tyranny and violence of his temper. An implacable 
enemy, but a lukewarm friend ; insolent to his inferiors 
but abject to his superiors ; though in his whole cliaracter 
and deportment he was almost diametrically opposite to 
the king, he had the fortune, beyond any other minister, 
to maintain, during the greater part of his reign, an as- 
cendant over him. 

The talents of parliamentary eloquence and intrigue 
had raised Sir Thomas Clifford ; and his daring impetu- 
ous spirit gave him weight in the king’s councils. Of the 
whole cabal, Arlington was the least dangerous, either by 
his vices or his talents. His judgment was sound, though 
liis capacity was but moderate ; and his intentions were 
good, though he Svanted courage and integrity to perse- 
vere in them. Together with Temple and Bridgeman, he 
had been a great promoter of the triple league; but he 
threw himself, "ith equal alacrity, into opposite measures, 
when he found them agieeable to his master. Cliffoid 
and he were secretly catholics ; Shaftesbury, though ad- 
dicted to astrology, was reckoned a deist : Buckingham 
liad too little reflection to embrace any steady principles ; 
Laudeidale had long been a bigoted and furious pres- 
byterian ; and the opinions of that sect still kept pos- 
session of his mind, how little soever they ajipeared in 
his conduct. 

Tiie dark counsels of the cabal, though 
from the first they gave anxiety to all men of *■ 

reflection, were not thoroughly known but by the event. 
Sucli seem to have been the views winch they, in concur- 
rence with some catholic courtiers who had the ear of 
their sovereign, suggested to the king and the duke, and 
which these princes too gieedily embraced. Tliey said, 
that the parliament, though the spirit of party, for the pre- 
sent, attached them to the crown, were still more attached 
to those powers and privileges which their piedecessors had 
usurped from the sovereign : that after the first flow of 
kindness was spent, they had discovered evident symptoms 
of discontent; and would be sure to turn against the king 
all the authority which they yet retained, and still moie 
those pretensions whicli it was easy for them in a moment 
to revive : that they not only kept the king in dependence 
by means of his precarious revenue, but liad never dis- 
covered a suitable generosity, even m those temporary 
supplies which they granted him : that it was high time for 
the prince to rouse himself from liis lethargy, and to re- 
cover that authority which his predecessors, during so 
many ages, had peaceably enjoyed ; that the great error or 
misfortune of his father was the not having formed any 
close connexion with foreign princes, who, on the breaking 
out of the rebellion, might have found their interest in 
supporting him : that the present alliances, being entered 
into with so many weaker potentates, who themselves stood 
in need of the king’s protection, could never serve to main- 
tain, much less augment, the royal authority : that the 
French monarch alone, so generous a prince, and bv blood 
so nearly allied to the king, would be found both able and 
willing, if gratified in his ambition, to defend the common 
cause of kings against usurping subjects : that a war, 
undertaken against Holland by the united force of two such 
mighty potentates, would prove an easy enterprise, and 
would serve all the purposes which were aimed at : that, 
under pretence of that war, it would not be difficult to levy 
a military force without which, during the prevalence of 
republican principles among his subjects, the king would 
vainly expect to defend his prerogative : that his naval 
power might be maintained, partly bv the supplies, which, 
on other pretences, would previously be obtained fiom 
parliament; partly by subsidies from France; partly by 
captures, which rnight easily be made on that opulent re- 
public: that, in such a situation, attempts to recover the 
lost authority of the crown would be attended with suc- 
cess; nor would any malcontents dare to lesist a prince 
fortified by so powerful an alliance ; or, if they did, they 
would only draw more certain ruin on themselves and on 
their cause : and that, by subduing the States, a great step 
would be made towards a reformation of the government; 
since it was apparent, that that republic, by its fame and 
grandeur, fortified, in his factious subjects, their attach- 
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:nent to what they vainly termed their civil and reliaious 
lioerties. 

Tiicse suggestions happened fatally to concur with all the 
inclinations and prejudices of the kini: ; his desiie ol iiioie 
ptensiye authority, his propensity to the catholic religion, 
Jus a\i(hty for money. He seems likeuiso, fiom ilie \er\ 
beginning of his reign, to have entertained great je.iloiisy 
ot Ins ow n subjects, and, on that account, a desire of foili- 
lying himself liy an intimate alliance with Fiance. So 
eaily as 1604, he had offered the Fremh inoiiaich to allow 
him, witliout oppoMlion, to eonquer Flanders, provided 
that prince would engage to furnish him with ten thousand 
infantiy, and a suilahle niiiiiher ol ciualr}, in case of any 
rebellion in England ' As no dangeious symptoms at that 
time a|ipcaicd,^ we are left to conjecture, fiom this incident, 
what opinion Charles had coiicen ed of the factious disposi- 
tion of his people. 

Eien during the time when the triple alliance w.as the 
most zealouslj’ cultisated, the king never seems to have 
been entirely cordial in those salutary measures, but still to 
have cast a longing eve towards the Ficiich alliance. Clif- 
ford, who had much of his confidence, said imprudently. 
“ Notwithstanding all this joy, we must have a second war 
with Holland ” The accession of the emperor to that 
alliance had been refused by England on frivolous pre- 
tences. And many unfiiendly cavils were raised against 
the States with rogaid to Surinam and the conduct of the 
East India company.') But about April, 1669, the strong- 
est symptoms appeared of those fatal measures which were 
aftei wards more openly pursued. 

De Wit, at that time, came to Temple, and told him, 
that he paid him a visit as a friend, not as a minister, llie 
occasion was, to acquaint him with a conversation which 
he had lately had with Puffendorf the Swedish agent, who 
had passed by the Hague in the way from Pans to his own 
country. The French' ministers, Pufl'endorf said, had 
taken much pains to persuade him, that the Swedes would 
very ill find their account in those measures which they had 
lately embraced : that Spam would fail them in all her 
promises of subsidies; nor would Holland alone be able 
to support them : that England .would certainly fail them, 
and had already adopted counsels directly opposite to 
those which by the triple league she had bound heiself to 
pursue : and that the resolution was not the less fi\ed and 
certain, because the secret was as yet communicated to , 
very few, either in the French or English court. W hen 
Puffendorf seemed incredulous, Turenne showed him a 
letter from Colbert de Crossv, the French minister at 
I ondon ; in which, after mentioning the suceess of his 
iicgocialions, and the favouiable disposition of the chief 
ministers there, he added, “ And I have at last made them 
sensible of the full extent of Ins ma|cstv’s bounty.”" From 
this incident it appears, that the iniiimbus pr.icticc of .sell- 
ing themselves to foieign princes, a jiractice which, not- 
withstanding the malignity of the vulgar, is certainly rare 
among men in high office, had not been serupled by 
Charles’s ministers, who even obtained their master’s con- 
sent to this dishonourable corruption. 

But while all men of penetration, both abroad and at 
home, weie alarmed with these incidents, the visit which 
the king received from his sister, the Duchess of Orleans, 
was the foundation of still stronger suspicions. Lewis, 
knowing the addiess and insinuation of that amiable 
princess, and the great influence which she had gained 
over her brother, had engaged her to employ all her good 
offices, in order. to detach Charles fiom the triple league, 
which, he knew, had fixed such insurmountable barriers to 
his ambition ; and he now sent her to put the last hand to 
the jdan of their conjunct operations. That he might the 
better cover this negociation, he pretended to visit his 
frontiers, particularly the great woiks which he had un- 
dertaken at Dunkirk; and he carried the queen and the 
cgih May "''’o'e court along with him. While he le- 
mained on the’ opposite shore, the Duchess 
of Orleans went over to England; and Charles met her at 
Dover, where they passed ten days together in great mirth 
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d Gotirville has said in his Memoirs, vol. n |i, 14. G7. f|tat Charles uh* 
alliance; and that, iMvintr cnfeitamed a\|o)eni 
f endeaxoured hy this artifice to detach hin; 
from tlie irencli alliance, with <1 view of atferw .infs finditi^an opportunity' 


and festivity. By her artifices and caiesses. Alliance v.ii, 
slie prevailed on Charles to lelinquish the ii..in.e. 
most settled maxims of honour and policy, and to finish 
Ins engagements with Lewis for the destruction of Hol- 
k'lnd ; as well as for the subsequent change of religion iii 
England. 

But Lewis well knew Ciiarles’s character, and the usual 
fluctuation of his councils. In Older to fix him m the 
1 lench iiiteiesls, he lesolved to bind him by the ties of 
ple.isure, the only ones which with him were irresistible; 
and he made him a present of a Fiench mistress, by whoso 
means he hoped, for the future, to govern him. The 
Duchess of Orleans brought with her a young lady of 
bie name of Queroiiaille, whom the king carried to Lon- 
don, and soon after created Duchess of Portsmouth. He 
was extremely attached to her during the whole course of 
his life; and she proved a gieat means of supporting his 
connexions with her native country. 

File satisfaction which Cliarles reaped from his new 
alliance, received a gieat check by the death of his sister, 
and still more by those melancholy circumstances which 
attended it. Her death was sudden, after a few days’ 
illness ; and she was seized with the malady upon drinking 
a glass of succory water. Strong suspicions of poison arose 
in the court of Fiance, and were spread all over Europe; 
and as lier husband had discovered many symptoms of 
jealousy and discontent on account of her conduct, he was 
universally believed to be the author of the crime. Charles 
himself, during some time, was entirely convinced of his 
guilt; but upon receiving the attestation of physicians, 
who, on opening her body, found no foundation for the 
Wnpal rumour, he was, or pretended to he, satisfied. The 
Duke of Orleans, indeed, did never, in any other circum- 
stance of his life, betray such dispositions as might lead 
him to so criminal an action ; and a lady, it is said, drank 
the remains of the same glass, without feeling any incon- 
venience. The sudden death of princes is commonly 
accompanied with these dismal surmises ; and therefore 
less weight is in this case to be laid on the suspicions of 
the public. 

Charles, instead of breaking with Fiance upon this in- 
cident, took advantage of it to send over Buckingham, 
under pretence of condoling with the Duke of Orleans, 
but in reality to concert further measures for the projected 
war. Never ambassador received greater caiesses. The 
more destructive the present measures were to the interests 
of England, tiie more iiatuial was it for Lewis to load with 
civilities, and even with favours, those whom he could en- 
gage to ])romote them. 

The journey of Buckingham augmented the suspicions 
in Holland, which every circumstance tended still further 
to confirm. Lewis made a sudden iriiiption into Lor- 
raine; and though he missed seizing the duke himself, 
who had no surmise of the danger, and who narrowly 
escaped, he was soon able, without resistance, to make 
himself master of the whole countrv . The French monarch 
was so far unhappy, that, though 'the most tempting op- 
poitunities offereu themselves, he had not commonly so 
much as the pretence of equity and justice to cover his 
ambitious measures. Tins acmiisition of Lorraine ought 
to have excited the jealousy oi the contracting povvers^in 
llie trijile league, as much as .an invasion of Flanders it- 
self; yet did Chailes turn a deaf ear to all remonstrances 
made him upon that subject. 

But wliat tended chiefly to open the eyes of De Wit 
and the States, with regard to the measuies of England, 
was the sudden recall of Sir William Temple. This 
minister had so firmly established his character of honour 
and integrity, that he was believed incapable even of 
obeying his master’s commands, in promoting measmes 
which he esteemed pernicious to his country; and so long 
as he remained in employment, De Wit thought himself 
assured of the fidelity of’ England. Charles was so sen- 
sible of this prepossession, that he ordered Templeto leave 
Ins family at the Hague, and pretended, that that minister 
would immediately return after having confeired with the 

to satiate his venpeance upon him. 1 his acrount, thouph very little honour- 
able to the kmp’s U)tmor>, stems piobable fiom events, as well as from 
the auihoi ity of the author, 
e 'lemple, vol. n. p. 179, 
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kins: about some business, where his negociation had met 
with obstructions. De Wit made the Dutch resident 
' inform the English court, that he should consider the recall 
of Temple as an express declaration of a change of mea- 
sures in England ; and should even know what interpre- 
tation to put upon any delay of his return. 

etth Oct. While these measures were secretly in 

A parliamput. agitation, the parliament met according to 
adjournment. The king maae a short speech, and left the 
business to be enlarged upon by the keeper. That minister 
much insisted on the king’s great want of supply ; the 
mighty increase of the naval power of France, now triple 
to what it was before the last war with Holland ; the decay 
of the English navy ; the necessity of fitting out next year 
a fleet of fifty sail ; the obligations which the king lay 
under by seveial treaties to exert himself for the common 
good of Christendom. Among other treaties, he men- 
tioned the triple alliance, and the defensive league with 
the States. 

The artifice succeeded. The House 'of Commons, en- 
tirely satisfied with the king’s measure.s, voted him con- 
siderable supplies. A land tax for a year was imposed of 
a shilling a pound; two shillings a pound on two-thirds 
of the salaries of offices ; fifteen shillings on every hundred 
pounds of bankers’ money and stock ; an additional excise 
upon beer for six years, and certain impositions upon law 
proceedings for nine yeais. The parliament had never 
before been in a more liberal humour ; and never surely 
was it less merited by the counsels of the king and of his 
ministers.!' 

A D 1C71 Commons passed another bill for 

■ ^ • laying a duty on tobacco, Scotch salt, glasses, 
and some other commodities. Against this bill the mer- 
chants of London appeared by petition before the House 
of Lords. The Lords entered into their reasons, and began 
to make amendments on the bill sent up by the Commons. 
This attempt was highly resented by the lower House, as 
an encroaenment oh the tight, winch they pretended to 
possess alone, of granting money to the crown. Many 
remonstrances passed between the two Houses; and by 

‘■'’ll A I altercations the King was obliged to 

■ prorogue the parliament ; and he thereby 
lost the money which was intended liirri. This is the last 
time that the Peers have revived any pretensions of that 
nature. Ever since, the privilege of the Commons, in all 
other places except in the House of Peers, has passed for 
uiicontroverted. 

Tliere was a private affair, which, during this session, 
disgusted the House of Commons, and required some 
pains to accommodate it. The usual method of those 
who opposed the court in the money bills was, if they 
failed in the main vote, as to the extent of the supply, to 
levy the money upon such funds as they expected would 
be unacceptable, or would prove deficient. It was pro- 
posed to lay an imposition upon playhouses : the cour- 
tiers objected, that the players were the king’s servants, 
and a part of his pleasure. Sir John Coventry, a gentle- 
man of the country party, asked, “ whether the king’s plea- 
sure lay among the male or the female playeis?” This 
stroke of satire was aimed at Charles, who, besides his 
mistresses of higher quality, entertained at tliat time two 
actresses, Davis and Nell (3win. The king received not 
the raillery with the good humour which might have been 
expected. It was said, that this being the first time that 
respect to majesty had been publicly violated, it was ne- 
cessary, by some severe chastisement, to make Coventry 
an example to all who might incline to tread in his foot- 
steps. Sands, Obrian, and some other officers of the guards, 
were ordered to way-lay him, and to set a mark upon 
him. He defended himself with bravery, and after wound- 


ing several of the assailants, was disarmed with some 
difficulty. They cut his nose to the bone, in order as 
they said, to teach him what respect he owed to the kim'. 
The Commons were inflamed by this indignity offered to 
one of their members, on account of words spoken in the 
House. They passed a law, which made it 
capital to maim any person; and they en- "''""'yact 
acted, that those criminals, who had assaulted Coventry, 
should be incapable of receiving a pardon fiom the crown. 

There was another private affair transacted about this 
time, by which the king was as much exposed to the im- 
putation of a capricious lenity, as he was here blamed for 
unnecessary severity. Blood, a disbanded officer of the 
jirotector’s, had been engaged in the conspiracy for raising 
an insurrection in Ireland ; and on account of this crime 
he himself had bee.n attSinted, and some of his accomplices 
capitally punished. The daring villain me- 
ditated revenge upon Ormond, the lord lieu- 
tenant. Having by artifice drawn off the duke’s footmen, 
he attacked his coach m the night time, as it drove along 
St. James’s street m London ; and he made himself master 
of his person. He might here have finished the crime, 
had he not meditated refinements in his vengeance : he was 
resolved to hang the duke at Tyburn; and for that pui- 
pose bound him, and mounted him on horseback behind 
one of his companions. They were advanced a good way 
into the fields; when the duke, making efforls for his 
liberty, threw himself to the ground, and brought down 
with him the assassin to whom he was fastened. They 
were straggling together in the mire, when Ormond’s ser- 
vants, whom the alarm had reached, came and saved him. 
Blood and his companions, firing their pistols m a hurry at 
the duke, lode off, and saved themsehes by means of the 
daikness. 

Buckingham was at first, with some appearances of 
reason, suspected to be the author of tins attempt. His 
profligate cliaracter, and his enmity against Ormond, ex- 
posed him to that imputation. Ossory soon alter came to 
court ; and seeing Buckingham stand by the king, his 
colour rose, and he could not forbear expressing himself to 
this purpose; “ My lord, I know well that ,\ou aie at the 
bottom of this late attempt upon my father ; but I give you 
warning; if by any means he conie to a violent end, I 
shall not be at'a loss to know the author: I shidl consider 
xou as the assassin : I shall treat you as such ; and wherever 
1 meet you, I shall pistol you, though you stood behind 
the king’s chair ; and I tell it you in Ins majesty’s piesence, 
that you may be sure I shall not fail of performance.” e 
If there was here any indecorum, it was easily excused in 
a generous youth, when his father’s life w'as exposed to 
danger. 

A little after. Blood formed a design of carrying off 
the crown and regalia from the Tower; a design to which 
he was prompted, as well by the surprising boldness of the 
enterprise, as by the views of profit. He was near suc- 
ceeding. He had bound and wounded Edwards, the 
keeper of the jewel-office, and had gotten out of the Tower 
with his prey; but was overtaken and seized, with some of 
his associates. One of them was known to have been con- 
cerned in the attempt upon Ormond ; and Blood was im- 
mediately concluded to be the ringleader. When ques- 
tioned he frankly avowed the enterprise ; butrefuffed to tell 
his accomplices. “ The fear of death,” he said, “ should 
never engage him either to deny guilt, or betiay a friend.” 
All these extraordinary circumstances made himthe general 
subject of conversation ; and the king was moved, by an 
idle curiosity, to see and speak with a person so noted for 
his courage and his crimes. Blood might now esteem 
himself secure of pardon ; and he wanted not address to 
improve the opportunity. He told Charles that he had 


f This year, on the third of Tanuary, died Georjre Monk, Dnkeof Albe- 
marle, at KeuhaM m I’ssex. after a languishing illness, and m the sixty- 
third j ear ot Ins age. lie left a great estate of 15.0C0/. a > ear in land, 
and fjO.CHX)/. in money, acquired by the bounty of tiie king, and imreascd 
by his own trugalit)' in his later ears. Bishop Burnet, who, agieeahly to 
his own factious spirit, treats this illustrious personage with great malitniiis , 
reproaches him with avaiice But as he appears not to fiave been 1n the 
least tainted with rapacity, his fiugal condiut may more candidly be im- 
putefl to the habits acquired in early life, while he was possessed of a \ei 3 
narrow fortune. It is indeed a singular proof of llie strange fowerof 
faction, that any malignity should pursue tlie memory of a nobleman, the 
tenor of whose life was so unexcepfionahle, and who. by restoring the an- 
cient and legal and fiee go\ernment to three kingdoms, plunged in the 
most destructive anarchy, may safely be Vaid to be the subject in these 


islands, who, since the beginning of time, rendered the most durable and 
most essential ser\ices to his native countiy. Tlie means, also, by which 
liearhie\e<l his gnat undertakings, weie almost entireh unexceptionable. 
II IS temporary’ dissimulation, being absolutely neces'arj , couhi scarcely 
be blainable. lie had received no trust from tliat moi/grel, pietended, 
usurping parliament whom he ilethroued ; therefore could betiay none. 
He even refused to carry Ins dissimulation so far as to take an oath of ah- 
jtiralion against the king. 1 confess, hov\ever, llidt the I*ev Ur Douglas 
lias ^liown me, from the Clarendon fiapeis, au original letter of liis to Sir 
Artbui Ha7elng, containing verv earnest, and certainly false piotesfations, 
of Ins zeal tor a toinmonwealth. It is to be lamented thatsowo.thj a 
man, and of such plain manners, sliould evei fiave found it uicessarj to 
carry bis dissimulation to such a height. Ills fatnilj ended w ilh his son. 

S C'aite’s Ormond, vol. ii. p. 225, 
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been enga^eJ, with others, in a design to kill him with a 
carabine above Battersea, where his majesty often went to 
bathe : that the cause of this resolution was the seierily 
exercised over the consciences of the godly, in restiamiiig 
the liberty of their religious assemblies : th.it when he had 
taken Ins stand among the reeds, full o! these bloody leso- 
lutions, he found his heart checked w itli an awe of majesty ; 
and he notonU relented hiniself, but diveited liisas'-ociates 
from their purpose : th.it he had long ago hi ought himsell 
to an entile indifference about life, which ho now g.ive lor 
lost; jet could he not forbo.ir wainiiig the king of the 
danger which might attend Ins ixeiution: that his asso- 
ciates hid bound theinsolvcs bs the stiidest oaths to re- 
venge till' tli.ith nfanj of the coiiledcracy ; and that no 
])iec.uitioii or power rould serine anj one fiom the effects 
of their des]ieiate resolutions. 

NVliether these considcintions excited fear or admiration 
111 the king, they coiilirined Ins rcsoliition of granting a 
paidon to Bio d ; but he thought it a point of decency first 
to obtain the Duke of (Jrniond’s consent. Arlington came 
to Ormond in the king’s inline, and desired that he would 
not pro>eeuto Blood, for icasons which he was command- 
ed to give him. The duke replied, that his maiesty’s com- 
mands were the only leasons that could bo given; and 
being sufficient, he might therefore spare the rest. Charles 
carried his kindness to Blood still further : he granted him 
an estate of five hundred pounds a tear m Ireland; he 
encouraged his attendance about his person ; he showed 
him great countenance ; and many applied to bun for pro- 
moting their pretensions at court. And while old Ed- 
wards, who had bravely ventured Ins life, and had been 
wounded in defending the crown and regalia, was forgotten 
and neglected, tins man, who deseiwcd only to be st.ired at 
and detested as a monster, became a kind of f.uourite. 

Errors of tins nature in prnate life have often as bad an 
influence as miscarriages m which the public is more im- 
mcdiatelv concerned. Another incident liappriied this 
year, which infused a gciieial displeasure, and 'till greater 
apprehensions, into all men. The Diiclieils of York died ; 
and in her hist sickness, she made open profc'Sioii of the 
Romish religion, and finished hei life in that communion. 
n..i -f V I This iiut .an end to th.it thin disguise which 
(kcl.aes lam the dtiko hid hitheito worn; and ho now 
•cif ..iiiii.iR openly dedared his cotncrsion to the church 
of Rome. Uii.iccount.ihle terrois of popcry,cver since the 
accession of the house of Stuart, had |ircvailed throughout 
the nation ; but these had formeiK been found so ground- 
less, and h.id heeii tmpl 'jed to so many bad piiiposes, that 
surmises of this natuie were likely to meet with the less 
credit among all men of sense ; and nothing but the duke’s 
impnident bigotiy rould h.ne convinced the whole nation 
of Ills ch.ange oi religion. I’opery, which had hitherto 
been only a hideous spectre, was now become a re.al 
ground of terroi ; being openly and zealously embr.iced by 
the heir to the crown, a |irmco of industry and enterprise; 
yvhilo the king himself was not entirely free from like 
suspicions. 

It IS prob.iblc, that the ne>v alliance with France inspired 
the duke with the courage to make open profession of Ins 
religion, and rendeied him more careless of the afl’ections 
and esteem of the English. This alliance became every 
day more apparent. Temple svas declared to bo no longer 
ambassador to the States ; and Downing, yvhom the Dutch 
regarded as the inveterate enemy of their lepublir, was sent 
over in Ins stead. A ground of quarrel was sought by means 
of a yacht, despatched for Lady 'remiile. The captain 
sailed through the Dutch fleet yvhicli lay on their own 
coasts ; and he had orders to make them strike, to fiie on 
them, and to poiseverc till they should return Ins lire. The 
Dutch Admiral, Van Ghent, surpiiscd at tins bravado, 
came op board the yacht, and e.xpressed Ins willingness to 
pay respect to the British flag, according to foimcr prac- 
tice : but that a fleet, on their orvii coasts, should strike to 
a single vessel, and that not a ship of yv.ar, yvas, he said, 
such an innovation, that he durst not, without express 
orders, agree to it. The ca])tain thinking it dangerous, as 
well as absurd, to renew firing in the midst of the Dutch 

ti I'n'rl.uirl's Aiipe.il. p. gg I his j .■111. en llie IClti of Nmi mliHr, ilird, 
in Ills relreat, ami in tlie fi'lih nt Ins acc. I liornas f/»nl i iiutax, who 
pertonnecl many great actions, \>itliout being a uicinorable pel^OIUge, and 


fleet, continued his course ; and, for that neglect of orders, 
was committed to the Tower. 

This incident, however, furnished Doyyming with a nexy 
article to increase those vain pretences, on yvliich it was 
purposed to giound the intended rupture. The English 
court delayed several months before they complained ; lest, 
if they had demanded satisfaction more early, the Dutch 
might have had time to grant it. Even when Doyvning 
delivered Ins memorial, he yvas bound by liis instiuctions 
not to acfcpt of any satisf.iction after a certain number of 
days ; a very imperious manner of negociating, and irn- 
pricticable in Holland, yvhere the forms of the republic 
render delays absolutely unavoidable. An answer, how- 
ever, though refused by Downing, yvas sent over to Lon- 
don ; yvitli an ambassador extraordinary, yvlio had orders to 
use et'ery expedient that might give satisfaction to the 
court of England. That court replied, that the answer of 
the Hollanders y\as ambiguous and obscure; but they 
yvould not specify the aiticles or expressions yvhich yyere 
liable to that objection. The Dutch ambassador desired 
the English ministry to draw the answer m what terms they 
jileased, and he engaged to sign it. The English mmistiy 
replied, that it yvas not tlieir business to draiv papers for 
the Dutch. The ambassador bi ought them the draught of 
an aiticle, and asked them yvhether it yvere satisfactory: 
the English ansyyered that, yvhen he had signed and de- 
livered It, they yvould tell him their mind concerning it. 
The Dutchman resolved to sign it at a venture ; and 011 
his demanding a new audience, an hour was appointed for 
that purpose: but yyhen he attended, the English refused 
to enter upon business, and told him, that the season for 
negociating yyas noxv jiast.i' 

Longand fretpient prorogations yvere made ^ ^ 
of the pailiameiit; lest the Houses should ’ ’ 
declare themselves yvith vigour against counsels so op- 
posite to the inclination as yyell as interests of the public. 
Could wo snpjiose that Charles, in his alliance against 
lloll.ind, really meant the good ol his people, that measure 
must p.iss for an extraordinary, nay, a romantic strain of 
p.itriotism, yyliicli could lead him, in spite of all difiicul- 
tie', atid eycn in spite of themselyes, to seek the yvelfare of 
the ii.ition. But every step yvhich he took in this affair, 
became a proof to all men of penetration, that the present 
war yv.is intended against the religion and liberties of liis 
oyvn subjects, oven more than against the Dutch themsehes. 
lie iioxv acted in every thing, as ifhe were already an abso- 
lute monarch, and was never more to be under the con- 
trol of national assemblies. 

The long piorogations of parliament, if they fieed the 
king from the importunate remonstrances ofth.it assembly, 
were, hoyvevcr, attended yvith this inconvenience, that no 
money could be procured to carry on the military prepa- 
ration's against Ilolland. Under pretence of maintaining 
the triple league, which at that very time he had firmly re- 
solved to break, Charles had obtained a large supply from 
the Commons; but this money was soon exhausted by 
debts and expenses. France had stipulated to pay two 
hundred thousand iiounds a-year during the war; but that 
supply was inconsiderable, comjrared to the immense 
charge of the English navy. It seemed as yet piematiire 
to venture on levying money, without consent of pail la- 
ment ; since the poiver of taxing themselves yvas the privi- 
lege, of which the English were, with leason, particuhily 
icaloiis. Some other resource must he fallen on. The 
king had declared, that the staff of treasurer was ready for 
any' one that could find an ex])edieiit for supplying the 
present necessities. Shaftesbury dropped a hint to Clif- 
ford, which the latter immediately seized, and carried to 
the king, who granted him the promised reward, together 
with a peerage. This expedient was the shutting iqi of 
the excliequer, and the retaining of all the payments yvhich 
should he made into it. 

It had been usual for the bankers to c.arrv c.i 
their money to the Exchequer, and to advance Ewhtquu simt. 
It upon security of the funds, by yvhich they were after- 
wards reimbursed, when the money x'as levied 011 the 
puhhe. The bankers, by this traffic, got eight, sometimes 

allovecl hinw,.|f lo l>p ctrneil into many criminal entprpnsrs. m itli the hr't 
:ind most npi liiht inlenUoiis. HisdAUgnterand lien uas niriiried to(»eui{'6 
ViUieis, Duke of Uuckingliam. 
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ten, per cent, for sums which either had been consigned to 
them witliout imeiest, or which they had borrowed at si.k 
per cent. : profits which they dearly paid for by this egre- 
gious breach of public faitli. The measuie «as so sud- 
denly taken, that none had warning of the danger. A 
general confusion prevailed m the city, followed by the rum 
of many. The bankers stopped payment ; the merchants 
could answer no bills; distrust took place every where 
with a stagnation of commeice, by which the public was 
universally affected. And men, full of dismal apprehen- 
sions, asked each other, what must be the scope of those 
mysterious counsels, whence the parliament and all men 
of honour weie excluded, and winch commenced by the 
forfeiture of public credit, and an open violation of the 
most solemn engagements, both foreign and domestic. 
Declaration of Another measure ot the court contains 
indulgence, something laudable, when considered in it- 
self ; but if we reflect on the motive whence it proceeded 
as well as the time when it was embraced, it will furnish a 
strong proof of the arbitrary and dangerous counsels pur- 
sued at present by the king and his ministry. Charles le- 
solved to make use of his supreme power in ecclesiastieal 
matters ; a power, he said, which was not only inherent in 
him, but winch liad been recognised by several acts of 
isili Mar parliament. By virtue of this authority, he 
issued a proclamation, suspending the penal 
laws enacted against all nonconformists or recusants what- 
soever; and granting to the protestant dissenters the pub- 
lic exercise of their religion, to the catholics the exercise 
of It in private houses. A fruitless experiment, of tins 
kind, opposed by the parliament, and retracted by the 
king, had already been made a few yeais after the restora- 
tion; but Charles expected, that the parliament, whenever 
it should meet, would now be tamed to greater submission, 
and would no longer dare to control Ins measures. Mean- 
while, the dissenters, the most inveterate enemies of the 
court, were mollified by these indulgent maxims ; and the 
catholics, under therr shelter, enjoyed more liberty than the 
laws had hitherto allowed them". i 

At the same time, the act of navigation was suspended 
by royal will and pleasure ; a measure which, though a 
stretch ofpreiogative, seemed useful to commerce, while all 
the seamen were employed on board the royal navy. A 
like suspension had been granted, during the first Dutch 
war, and was not much remarked ; because men had, at 
that time, entertained less jealousy of the ciown. A pro- 
clamation was also issued, containing rigorous clauses in 
favour of pressing : another full of menaces against those 
who presumed to speak undutifully of his majesty’s mea- 
sures, and even against those who heard such discourse, 
unless they informed in due time against the offenders: 
another against importing or vending any sort of painted 
earthenware, “except those of China, upon pain of being 
grievously fined, and suffering the utmost punishment, 
which might be lawfully inflicted upon contemners of his 
majesty’s royal authority.” An army had been levied ; 
arid It was found that discipline could not be enforced 
without the exercise of martial law ; which was therefore 
established by order of council, though contrary to the 
petition of right. All these acts of power, how little im- 
portant soever in themselves, savoured strongly of arbitrary 
government, and were nowise suitable to that legal atl- 
ministration, which the parliament, after such violent con- 
vulsions and civil wars, had hoped to have established in 
the kingdom. 

It may be worth remarking, that the lord-keeper refused 
to affix the great seal to the declaration for suspending the 
penal laws ; and was for that reason, though under other 
pretences, removed from his olfice. Shaftesbury was made 
chancellor m his place ; and thus another member of the 
cabal received the reward of his counsels. 

Attack of the Foreign transactions kept pace with these 
Smyrna fled, domestic Occurrences. An attempt, before 
the declaration of war, was made on the Dutch Smyrna 
fleet by Sir Robert Holmes. This fleet consisted of seventy 
sail, valued at a million and a half ; and the hopes of 
seizing so rich a prey had been a great motive for engamng 
Charles in the present tvar, and he had considered 'that 
capture as a principal resource for supporting his military 
enterprises. Holmes, with nine frigates and three yachts, 


had orders to go on this command; and he passed Snra<cue 
in the channel, who was returning with a squadron from a 
cruise m the Mediterranean. Sprague informed him of 
the near approach of the Hollanders, and had not Holmes 
from a desire of engrossing the honour and profit of the’ 
enterprise, kept the secret of his orders, the conjunction of 
these squadrons had rendered the success infallible. When 
Holmes approached the Dutch, he put on an amicable ap- 
•pearance, and invited the admiral. Van Ness, ‘ 

who commanded the convoy, to come on 
board of him: one of his captains gave a like insidious 
invitation to the rear-admiral. But these officers were on 
their guard. They had received an intimation of the 
hostile intentions of the English, and had already put all 
the ships of war qnd merchant-men in an excellent posture 
of defence. Three times were they valiantly assailed by 
the English ; and as often did they valiantly defend them- 
seU'es. In the third attack one of the Dutch ships of war 
was taken ; and three or four of their most inconsiderable 
merchant-men fell into the enemy’s h.ands. The lest, 
fighting with skill and courage, continued their course ; 
and, favoured by a mist, got sale into their own harbours. 
This attempt is denominated perfidious and piratical by the 
Dutch writers, and even by many of the English. It 
merits at least the appellation of irregular; and, as it had 
been attended with bad success, it brought double shame 
upon the contrivers. The English ministry endeavoured 
to apologize for the action, by pretending that it was a 
casual rencounter, arising from the obstinacy of the Dutch, 
in refusing the honours of the flag : but the contrary was 
so well known, that even Holmes himself had not the as- 
surance to persist m this asseveration. 

Till this incident the States, notwithstanding all the 
menaces and preparations of the English, never believed 
them thoroughly m earnest; and had always expected that 
the afldir would terminate, either in some demands of 
money, or in some proposals for the advancement of the 
Prince of Orange. Die French themselves had never 
much reckoned on assistance fiorn England ; and scarcely 
could believe that their ambitious projects would, cotitrary 
to every maxim of honour and [lolicy, be forwarded by tliat 
power which was most interested and most able to oppose 
them. But Charles was too far advanced to retreat. He 
immediately issued a declaration of war 
acamst the Dutch ; and surely reasons more WaV iieddWd 
false and frivolous never were employed to "ui' iioHaihI. 
justify a flagrant violation of treaty. Some complaints are 
there made of injuries done to the East India company, 
which yet that company disavowed : the detention of sonie’ 
English in Surinam is mentioned ; though it appears that 
these persons had voluntarily remained there : tne refusal 
of a Dutch fleet, on their own coasts, to strike to an Eng- 
lish yacht, IS much aggravated : and to piece up all these 
pretensions, some abusive pictures are mentioned, and re- 
presented as a ground of quairel. The Dutch were long 
at a loss what to make of this article ; till it was discovered 
that a portrait of Cornelius de Wit, brother to the pension- 
ary, painted by order of certain magistrates of Dort, and 
hung up in a chamber of the town-house, had given occa- 
sion to the complaint. In the perspective of this portrait 
the painter had drawn some ships on fire in a' harbour! 
This was construed to be Chatham, where De it had 
really distinguished himself, and had acquired honour; 
but little did he imagine, that, while the insult itself'! 
committed in open w'ar, had so long been forgiven, the 
picture of it should draw such severe vengeance''upon his 
country. The conclusion of this manifesto, where the 
king still professed his resolution of adhering to the triple 
alliance, was of a piece with the rest of it. 

Lewis’s declaration of war contained more dignity, if 
undisguised violence and injustice could merit that appel- 
lation. He pretended only, that the behaviour of the 
Hollanders had been such, that it did not consist with his 
glory any longer to bear it. That monarch’s preparations 
were in great fonvardness ; and his ambition was flattered 
with the most promising views of success. Sweden was 
detached from the triple league : the Bishop of Munster 
was engaged by the payment of subsidies to take part with 
France : the Elector of Cologne had entered into the same 
alliance ; and having consigned Bonne and other towns 
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into the hands of Lewis, raaEjazines were there erected ; and 
It was from that quarter that France juirposed to invade 
the United Provinces. The standing iorce of tliat King- 
dom amounted to a hundred and eighty tliousaiid men ; 
and with more than one half of this great army was the 
French King now- approaching to the Dutcli’ irontieis. 
The ordei, economy, and industiv of Golherl, pipialK suh- 
seiviert to tlie ambition of the ]irincc and ha)ipiii(".s of 
tlie people, fuinished unrxiruisied tieasmcs: these, em- 
ployed liv the umelentiii" viirilancc of Linnm-, supplieil 
every militaiy iirepnration, and f militated .11 the enioi- 
prises ot the array; Conde, Tuii mu, sei oiided h\ Luv- 
embourg, Cicqui, and the most uiKiumd geiieials'of tlie 
age, conduLle'ii this arnij,and In thin condint and lepu- 
tation insimed loiiiagi into eter\ one. 'J'he moti.irch 
himself, suiroiinded with a lii.uc m)bdit\, animated his 
troops h_\ the jirospcct of lewaid, or, wh.it was more 
valued, by the hopes of his appiohatioii. The fatigues of 
war gave no intenuption to gaietj ; it-, dangers furnished 
matter for glorj : and in no entcrpiisc did the genius of 
that gallant and polite people etei lireaK out with more 
distinguished lustio. 

Though De Wit’s intelligence m foieign comts was not 
equal to the vigilance of Ins domestic administration, he 
had, long before, received many surmises of this fatal 
confederacy ; hut he prepared not for defence so early, or 
with such industry, as the danger rcquiicd. A union of 
Fmgland with France was evidently, he saw, destructive 
to the interests of the former Kingdom ; and therefore, 
overlooking or ignor.ant of the humours .and socict views 
of Charles, he coii..'liidcd it impossible that such peinici- 
ous projects could ever re.ilU be caiiied into execution. 
Wcjknr^s of Secure m this fallacious leasoning, he ailow- 
ihi. ,si,iti3 ed the republic to icmain too long in th.at 
defenceless situation, into which many concurring acci- 
dents had cons|med to throw her. 

By a continued and successful application to commeii e, 
the people were become iinwailiKc, and confided eniirclv 
for their defence in that mcicenart .irniy, which the') 
maintained. After the treats of Westphalia, the Stales, 
tiustingto their (icace with .Spam, and their alli.uice with 
France, had broken a gieat pait of this army, and did not 
support with sufficient vigilance the disciplihe of the troops 
which remained When the .uistocratic party prevailed, 
it was thought piudciit to dismiss man) of the old expe- 
rienced officers, who were detoted to the house of Orange; 
and their p'acc was supplied b) raw )outlis, the sons’’or 
Kinsmen of burgomasters, by wliosC m'tcrest the part) was 
suppoited. These new officers, reiving on the fredit of 
their friends and family, neglected tlieir milii.irv dun ; 
and some of them, it is said, were c\cn allowed to srive 
by deputies, to whom they assigned a small part of their 
p.iy During the war with England, all the forces of tl-at 
nation had been disbanded : Lewis’s iiiv.isioii of Elandeis, 
followed by the triple league, occasioned the dismission 
of fhe French regiments: and the pl.ice of these troops, 
which had cvei had a chief share in the honour and for- 
tune of all the wars in the Low Coiintiies, L.id not been 
sumihcd by an) new levies 

De Wit, sensible of this dangerous situation, and 
alarmed by the reports which came from all quarteis, ex- 
erted himself to supply those defects, to which it was not 
e.asy of a sudden to provide a suitable remedy. But every 
liroposal, which he could make, met with opposition from 
the Orange iiarty, now become extremely formidable. Tlie 
long and uncontrolled administration of this statesman 
had begotten envy : the present incidents roused up his 
enemies and opponents, who ascribed to his misconduct 
.alone the bad situ.itioii of the republic ; and, above all, 
the pojiular affection to the young prince, which had so 
long been held in violent constraint, and had thence ac- 
quired new accession of force, began to display itself, and 
to threaten the commonwealth with some great convulsion. 
William III., Prince of Orange, was in the twenty-second 
year of his age, and gave strong indications of tliose great 
qualities, bv which liis life was afterwards so much distin- 
guished. De Wit himself, by giving him an e.xcellent 
education, and instiuctiiig him' in all the iirinciples of go- 
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vernment and sound iiolicy, bad generously contributed 
to make his rival formidable. Dreading the precarious 
situation of his own naitv, he was always resolved, he 
said, by conveying to tne prince the knowledge of affairs, 
to leiidei him capable of serv’ing his country, if any future 
emergence should ever throw the administration into his 
hands. The conduct of William had hitherto been ex- 
fremely l.iiidable. Notwithstanding his powerful alliances 
with F.iiglaiid and Brandenburg, he had expressed his re- 
solution of depending entirely on the States for his ad- 
v.uiccment ; and the whole tenor of his behaviour suited 
extremely the genius of that people. Silent and thought- 
ful ; giv'en to hear and to inquire ; of a sound and ste.idy 
understanding ; firm in what he once resolved, or once 
denied ; strongly intent on business, little on pleasure : 
by these virtues he engaged the attention of all men. And 
the people, sensible that they owed their liberty, and very 
existence, to Ins family, and remembering, that his gre.at 
uncle, Maui ice, had been able, even in more early youth, 
to defend them against the exorbitant power of Spain, 
were desirous of raising tins jirince to all the authority of 
his ancestor-, and hoped, from his valour and conduct 
alone, to receive protection against those imminent dan- 
gers with which they were at present threatened. 

While these two povverful factions struggled for supe- 
iiority, every scheme for defence was opposed, every pro- 
ject retarded. What was determined with difficulty, was 
executed without vigour. Levies indeed were maefe, and 
the army completed to seventy thousand men the prince 
was appointed both general and admiral of the common- 
wealth, and the whole military jiower was put into Ins 
hands. But new troops could not of a sudden acipiire 
discipline and experience: and the partisans ofthepiince 
were still unsatisfied, as long ns the perpetual edict, so it 
was called, remained in force; by which he was excluded 
fiom the stadtholdership, and from all share in the civil 
administration. 

It had .alvv.ays been the maxim of De Wit’s jiartv to 
cultivate naval affaiis with extreme care, and to give’tlie 
fleet a preference above the army, which they represented 
as the objecl of an unreasonable partiality lii the jirmces 
of Orange. Tlie two violent vvais, which had of late been 
waged with England, had exercised the valour and im- 
proved the skill of the sailors. And, above all, Do Ruv- 
ler, the grcalesl sea-commander of the ago, was closely 
connected with the Loiivestein (larly; and every one was 
disposed, with confidence and alacrity, to obey I'lim. The 
equipment of the fleet was therefore hastened 'liv De Wit; 
III hopes that, by sinking at first a successful blow, he 
might inspire courage into the dismayed States, and sup- 
port liis own declining authority. lie seems to have been, 
in n peculiar manner, incensed against the English ; and 
he resolved to take revenge on them for their conduct, of 
which, he thought, he himself and his country had such 
reason to com|)jain. By the ofl'er of a close alliance for 
mutual defence, they had seduced the republic to quit tlie 
alliance of France ; but no sooner had she emlirnced tliese 
me.asures, than they formed leagues for her destruction, 
with that very power which they had treacherously en- 
g.'ged her to olfeiid. In the niidst of full peace,' nay 
during an intimate union, they attacked her commerce, 
her only moans of subsistence'; and, moved by shameful 
rapacity, had iiiv.aded that property, which, from a reliance 
on their faith, the) had hoped to find unprotected and de- 
fenceless. Uontrary to their own manifest interest, as well 
as to their honour, they still retained a malignant resent- 
ment for her successful conclusion of the former war; a 
war which had at first sprung from their own wanton in- 
solence and ambition. To repress so dangerous an 
enemy, would, De Wit imagined, give peculiar pleasure, 
and contribute to the future security of his country, 
whose prosperity was so much the obiect of general 
envy. 

Actuated by like motives and views, De Ruyter put to 
sea with a formidable fleet, consisting of ninety-one ships 
of war and forty-four fiie-ships. Cornelius de Wit was on 
board, as de|)uty from the States. Tliey sailed in quest of 
the English, who were under the command of the Duke 
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ii.Hi.oF of York, and who had alrea^’ ioined the 
Erench tinder Mareschal d’Etti&. The 


tecdvcA, it is said, such an answer as intimated, that there 
was more of caution than of courage in his apprehensions. 
Upon the appearance of the enerov, every one ran to his 
post with precipitation, and many ships were obliged to 
cut their cables, in order to be in readiness. Sandwich 
command^ the van ; and though determined to conquer 
or to perish, he so tempered his courage widi prudence, 
that the whole fleet was visibly indebtra to him for its 
safetr. lie hastened out of the bay, where it had been easy 
for De Ruvter with his fireships to hai-e destroyed the 
combined fleets, which were crowded together; and by 
tliis wise measure gave time to the Duke of York, who 
commanded the main body, and to hlareschal d'EtrScs, 
admiral of tlic rear, to disengage themseU’cs. He hlmscir 
meanwhile rushed into battle with die Ilollandcra; and 
br presenting himself to every danger, had drawn upon 
him all the bravest of the enemy, lie killed Van Ghent, 
a Dutch admiral, and bent olT his ship : he sunk another 
ship, whidi ventured to lay him aboard : he sunk three 
fire ships which endeavoured to grapple with him: and 
tliou^i his vessel was tom in pieces with shot, and of a 
thousand men she conttined, near six hundred were laid 
dead upon the ded:, he continued .still to thunder with all 
his artillery in the midst of the enemy. But another fire- 
ship, more fortunate than the preceding, haiing laid hold 
of bu vessel, her destruction was now inciitablc. Warned 
Sairivich bv Sir Edward Haddock, his capuun, he re- 
kiUcii. fused to make his escape, and bravely em- 
braced death as a shelter from that ignominy, which a rash 
expression of the duke's, he tliought, liad thrown upon him. 

During this fierce engagement with Sandwich, De Ruy- 
ter remained notinactivc. lleaikirkcd the Dukeof Yonc, 
and fought him with such fury foraliove two hours, that, 
of two and thirty actions, in which that admiral had been 
engaged, he declared this comUnt to be the most obstinately 
disputea. Tlie duke’s ship Ava.s so shattered, that he was 
obliged to leave her, and remove liis flag to another. ^ 

Ills squadron was overpowered with numbers; till Sir 
Joseph Jordan, who had succeeded to Sandwicli’s 'com- 
mand, came to his assistance; and the fight, being more 
equally balanced, was continued till night, when the Dutdt 
retireo, and were not followed by the English. The loss 
susbiined bv the fleets of the two maritime powers was 
nearly cqu^ if it did not rather fall more heavy on the 
English. The French suflered very little, because they had 
scatcely been encaged in the action ; and as this back- 
wardness is not their national character, it ivas concluded 
tlnit dicy had received secret orders to spare their ships, 
while the Dutdi and English should weaken each other 
by dieir mutual animosity. Almost nil the other actions 
during die present war (ended to confirm this suspicion. 

It mi^i be deemed honourable for the Dutch to have 
fou^l with some advanUgc the combined fleets of two 
such powerful nations ; but nothing less dmn a complete 
vicioiy could seivc die ]iurpose of De Wit, or save his 
country from those cahimiUes, which from every quarter 
threatened to overwhelm her. lleliad expected (hat the 
Frendi would make dicir ntiaek on the side of Mncslrlchl, 
whidi was well fortified, and provided with a good garri- 
son; but Lewis, taking advantage of hi.s alliance widi Co- 
logne, resolved to invade the cnemv an that fronltcr, 
whidi he knew to lie more feeble and defenceless. 7110 
armies of that elector and those of Munster appcarerl on 
the other side of the Rhine, and divided die force and at- 
tention of the States. The Dutch troops, too weak to 
defend so extensive a frontier, were scattered into so many 
towns, that no considerable liody remained in the field ; 
and a strong garrison vras scarcely to be found in any for- 
luhSiiF •"®*' passed the Meuse at Visel; 

Pmsra of Ue and laving siege to Orsoi, a town of the 
I'raich. Elector of Orandenlniigii’s, but garrisoned 1^ 

the Dutdi, he carried it in three days, lie divjdcd his 
army, mid invested at once Burik, Wesel, Emerick, and 
Rhimbergi fi>ur places regularly fortified, and not unpro- 
vided with troops: in a few dnvs all these places svero 
2 z 2 


suirendcred. A general astonishment had seized the Hol- 
landers, from the combination of such powerlUi princes 
against the republic ; and no where was resistance made, 
suitable to the ancient glory or present greatness of the 
state. Governors without experience commanded troops 
without discipline; and despair had universally extin- 
guished diat sense of honour, by which alone, men, iii 
such dangerous extremities, con be animated to a valorous 
defence. 

Lewis advanced to the banks of the Rhine, „ , 
which he prepared to pass. To all die other 
calamities of the Dutch was added the extreme drou^t 
of die season, by which the greatest rivers were much 
diminished, and in some places rendered fordable. The 
French cavalry, apimaied by the presence of their prince, 
full of impetnous courage, but ranged in exact order, flung 
themselvre into the river: die infanlty passed in boius : a 
few regiments of Dutch ‘appeared on the other side, who 
were unable to make resistance. 'And thus was executed, 
without danger, hut not ividiout glory, the passage of the 
^inc; so mucli celebrated at that time bj’ the flattery of 
die Frendi courticis, and ^nsmitted to posterity by the 
more durable flattery of their poets. 

Each success added coura^ to the conquerors, and 
struck the vanquished with dismay. Tiie Prince of 
Orange, though prudent beyond liis^agc, was but newly 
advanced to die command, unaenuainted with the army, 
unknown to them ; 'and all men, by r^on of the violent 
factions whii^ prevailed, were uncertain of the authority 
ou which they-must depend. It was expected, that the 
fort of Skiiik, 'famous for the sieges which it had formerly 
S'lstain^, would make some resistance; hut it Yielded to 
Turenne in a few days. Tlic same general made himself 
master of Arnhcim,' Knoircmhourg, and Nimeguen, as 
soon as he appeared before them. Doesbourg at the same 
lime opened its gates to J.a!ww: soon after, liarderwic, 
Amcrsuirt. Campen, Rhcncit, Vian^ Ellicrg, Z\ypl, Cui- 
lembcig* Wngoninguen, I.oGhcm, Wocrtlcn, fell into die 
enemies' hands. Groll and Deventer surrendered to the 
hinreschal Luxembourg, wlio commanded die troops of 
Munster. And every hour brought to the Slates nca-s of 
the rapid progress of the French, and of the conardly de- 
fence of their own garrisons. 

The Prince of Grange, with hci small and discouraged 
army, retired into die province of Holland ; where he ex- 
pected, from the natural strength of the countn', since all 
human art and courage failed, to he able to make some rc- 
sisuincc. 'Die town and province of Utrcchl sent depu- . 
lies, and surrendered themselves to Lewis. Nacrdcn, n 
place ivithin three leagues of Amslcrdnm, was seized by 
the Marquis of Rochrort, and, bad he pushed on to Muy- 
den, he had easily gotten possession of it. Fourteen strag- 
glers of his army having appeared before the gates of that 
town, the magislratcs sent them the keys ; but a servant 
maid, who vras alone in the castle, having raised the draw- 
bridge, kept diem from taking possession of that fortress. 
Tiie magislratcs aftereards, finding the parly so weak, 
made them drank, mid took the keys from them. Muy- 
den is so near to Amstcnlam, that its cannon may infest 
the ships which enter that city. 

Lewis with a splendid court made a so- ^ , 

Icmn entry into Utrcchl, full of glory, be- 
cause every where attended wilh success; though more 
owing to die cowardice and' misconduct of his enemies, 
than to his own valour or prudence. Ibroo iirovinces were 
already in his hands, Gneldcriand, Oveiyssel, and U^ht; 
Groninghen was dire.'itcncd : Friczeland was exposed : the 
onlv dimcully lay in Holland and Zealand ; and the mon- 
arch deliberated concerning the proper mcasura for ^ 
dueing them. Condd and Turenne exhorted him to dls- 
ronntie all the towns which be bad taheu, except a_ few; 
and forti&ing his main army by the garrisons, pul him^f 
in a condition of pushing Ins conquests. Loiivois. hoping 
that the other provinces, weak and dismayed, would prove 
nn easy prey, advised him to keep possession of places 
which might afierwards serve to retain the people in sub- 
jection. His counsel was folloivcd; though itivns/ound, 
soon after, to have been the most impolitic. * 

Alcanwhile the people tliroughoui the re- comirmiuinii 
public, instead of collecting a noble indig- ofiiieUuich 
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nation against the haughty conqueror, discharged their 
i.ige upon their own unhappy minister, on wtiose prudence 
and integrity every one formerly bestowed the merited 
applause ; the bad condition of the armies was laid to Ins 
charge : the ill choice of governors was ascribed to his 
partiality : as instances of cowardice multiplied, treachery 
was suspected ; and his former connexions with Fiance 
being remembered, the populace believed, that he and his 
paitisans had now comuined to betray them to their most 
mortal enemy. The Prince of Orange, notwithstanding 
his youth and inexperience, was looked on as the only 
saviour of tlie state; and men were violently driven by 
their fears into his pally, to which they had always been 
led by far our and inclination. 

Ainstcrdani alone seemed to retain some courage; and 
by forming a legnlar plan of defence, endeavoured to in- 
fuse spirit into the other cities. The magistrates obliged 
the burgesses to keep a strict watch : the jiopulace, whom 
want of employment might engage to mutiny, were main- 
tained by legular pay, and armed for the defence of the 
jiublic. Some sliq-i, wdiich lay useless in the harbour, 
were lefitted, and stationed to guard the city : and the 
sluices being opened, the neighbouring country, without 
regard to the damage sustained, was laid under water. 
All the provinces followed the example, and scrupled not, 
in this extremity, to restore 'o the sea those fertile fields, 
which with great art and expense had been won from it. 

The States were assembled, to consider whether any 
means were left to save the remains of their lately flourish- 
ing, and now’ distressed, commonwealth. Though they 
were surrounded with waters, which barred all access to 
the enemy, their deliberations were not conducted with 
that tranquillity, which could alone suggest measures 
proper to extricate them from their present difficulties. 
The nobles gave their vote, that, provided their religion, 
liberty, and sovereignty, could be saved, every thing else 
should without scruple be sacrificed to the conqueror. 
Eleven towns concurred in the same sentiments. Am- 
sterdam singly declared against all treaty with insolent 
and triumphant enemies; but, notwithstanding that op- 
position, ambassadois were despatched to implore the pity 
of the two combined monarchs. It was resolved to sa- 
crifice to Lewis, Maestnclil, and all the frontier towns 
which lay without the bounds of the seven provinces; 
and to pay him a largo sum for the charges of tlie war. 

Lewis deliheraicd with Ins ministers I.onvois and Pom- 
ponne, concerning the measuies which he should embr.icc 
ill the present cmeigence; and fortunately for Europe, he 
still preferred the \iolont councils of the former. He 
offered to evacuate his conquests, on condition that all 
duties lately imposed on the commodities of I'r.uice 
should be taken olf: that the public exercise of the Roniisli 
icligion should be permitted in the United Provinces; 
the churches shared with the catholics; and their priests 
maintained by ap[iointmcnts from the Slates : that all the 
frontier towns of the republic should be yielded to him, 
together wilh Nimegucn, Skink, Knntrembourg, and that 
pail of Gueldciland which lay on the other side of the 
Rhine; as likewise the isle of Uommel, that of Voorn, 
the foi tress of St Andrew, those of Louvestem and Creve- 
coeiir : that the States should pay him the sum of twenty 
millions of livres for the charges of the war : that they 
should eiery year send him a solemn embas^y, and present 
him with a golden medal, as an acknowdedgment that 
they owed to him the preservation of that liheity, which, 
by the assistance of his predecessors, they had formerly 
acquired : and that they should give entire satisfaction to 
the King of England : and he allowed them but ten days 
for the acceptance of these demands. 

The ambassadors sent to London met with still xvorse 
reception : no minister was allowed to treat with them ; 
and they were retained m a kind of confinement. But, 
notwithstanding this rigorous conduct of the court, the 
presence of the Dutch ambassadors excited the sentiments 
of tender compassion, and even indignation, among the 
people m general, especially among those who could 
foresee the aim and result of those dangeious counsels. 
The two most pow'crful monarchs, they said, m Europe, 
the one by land, the other by sea, have, contrary to the 
faith of solemn treaties, combined to exterminate an illus- 
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trious republic : what a dismal prospect does their success 
afford to the neighbours of the one, and to the subjects of 
the other Charles had formed the triple league, in order 
to restrain the power of France : a sure proof that he does 
not now err from ignorance. He had courted and obtained 
the apfilausps of his people by that wise measure : as he 
now adopts contrary counsels, he must surely expect by 
their means to render himself independent of his people, 
whose sentiments are become so indifferent to him. During 
the entire submission of the nation, and dutiful behaviour 
of the parliament, dangerous projects, without provocation, 
are formed to reduce them to subjection ; and all the 
foreign interests of the people are sacrificed in order the 
more surely to bereave them of their domestic liberties. Lest 
any instance of freedom should remain within their view, 
the United Provinces, the real barrier of England, must 
be abandoned to the most dangerous enemy of England; 
and by an universal combination of tyranny against laws 
and liberty, all mankind, who have retained, in any degree, 
their precious, though hitherto precarious, biithrights, are 
for ever to submit to slavery and injustice. 

Though the fear of giving umbrage to his confederate 
had engaged Charles to treat the Dutch ambassadors with 
such rigour, he was not altogether without uneasiness, on 
account of the rapid and unexpected progress of the 
French arms. ^Vere Holland entirely conquered, its 
whole commerce and naval force, he perceived, must be- 
come an accession to France ; the Spanish Low Countries 
must soon follow; and Lewis, now independent of his 
ally, would no longer think it his interest to support him 
against his discontented subjects. Charles, though he 
never earned his attention to very distant consequences, 
could not hut foresee these obvious events ; and, though 
incapable of envy or jealousy, he was touched with anxiety, 
when he found every thing yield to the French arms, while 
such vigorous resistance xvas made to his own. He soon 
dismissed the Dutch ambassadors, lest they should cabal 
among his subjects, who bore them great favour: but he 
sent over Buckingham and Ailmgton, and soon after Lord 
Halifax, to negociate anew with the French king, in the 
piesent prosperous situation of that monarch’s affairs. 

These ministers passed through Holland ; and, ns they 
were supposed to bring peace to the distressed lepublic, 
tiiey \veie every where leceived with the loudest acclama- 
tions. “ God bless the King of England 1 God bless the 
Prince of Orange ! Confusion to the States !” This was 
c\ery where the cry of the populace. The ambassadors 
had soveial conferences with the States and the Prince of 
Oiange; but made no reasonable advances towards an 
accommodation. They went to Utrecht, where they re- 
newed the le.ague vitli Lewis, and agreed, that neither of 
the kings should make peace with Holland hut by common 
consent. They next gave in their pretensions, of which 
the following are the jirincip.il articles: That the Dutch 
should give up the honour of the flag, without the least 
leserie or limitation ; nor should whole fleets, even on the 
coast of Holland, refuse to strike or lower their top-sails to 
the smallest' ship, carrying the British flag: that all per- 
sons guilty of treason against the king, or of writing sedi- 
tious libels, should, on complaint, be banished for ever the 
dominions of the States : tliat the Dutch should pay the 
king a million sterling towards the charges of the war, 
together with ten thousand pounds a-year, for permission 
to fish on the Britisli seas : that they should share the 
Indian trade with the English : that the Prince of Orange 
and Ins descendanls should enjoy the sovereigntv of the 
United Provinces; at least, that they should be invested 
with the dignities of St idtholder. Admiral, and General, 
in as ample a manner as had ever been enjoyed by any of 
his ancestors : and that the Isle of Walcheren, the city 
and castle of Sluis, together with the isles of Cadsant, 
Gorce, and Vorne, should he put into the king’s hands, as 
a security for the performance of ai tides. 

The terms proposed by Lewis bereaved the republic of 
all security against anv invasion by land from France: 
those demanded by Charles exposed them equally to an 
invasion by sea fiom Eneland : and when both were 
united, they appeared absolutely intolerable, and leduced 
the Hollanders, who saw no means of defence, to the ut- 
most despair. Wliat extremely augmented their distress, 
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were the violent factions with winch they continued to be 
every wheie !is;itated. De Wit, too peitinacious in defence 
of his own system of liberty, while the veiy being of the 
commonwealth was threatened, still persevered in opposing 
the repeal of the perpetual edict, now become the object of 
horror to the Dutch populace. Their rage 
° at last broke all bounds, and bore every 

thing before it. They rose in an insurrection at Dort, and 
by force constrained their burgomasters to sign the repeal, 
so much demanded. This proved a signal of a general 
revolt throughout all the provinces. 

Prinre of Amsterdam, the Hague, Widdlebourg, 

orancff Rotterdam, the people flew to arms, and, 

ftadtholiier. trampling under foot the authority of their 
magistrates, obliged them to submit to the Prince of 
Orange. They expelled from their office such as dis- 
pleased them : they required the prince to appoint others 
in their place : and, agreeably to the proceedings of the 
populace in all ages, provided they might wreak their 
rengeaiice on their superiors, they expressed great indiffer- 
ence for the protection of their civil liberties. 

The superior talents and virtues of De Wit made him, 
on this occasion, the chief object of e.ivy, and exposed 
him to the utmost rage of popular prejudice. Four assas- 
sins, actuated by no other motive than mistaken zeal, had 
assaulted him in the streets, and after giving him many 
wounds, had left him for dead. One of them was 
punished : the others were never questioned for the crime. 
His brother, Cornelius, who had behaved with prudence 
and courage on board the fleet, was obliged by sickness to 
come asliore; and he was now confined to ins house at 
Doit. Some assassins broke in uiion liiin; and it was 
with the utmost difficulty that his family and servants 
could lepel their violence. At Amsterdam, the house of 
the brave De Ruyter, the sole resource of the distressed 
commonwealth, was surrounded by the enraged populace; 
and his wife and children were for some time exposed to 
the most imminent danger. 

One Tichelaer, a barber, a man noted for infamy, ac- 
cused Cornelius de Wit of endeavouring by bribes to 
engage him in the design of poisoning the Prince of 
Orange. The accusation, though attended with the most 
improbable and even absurd circumstances, was greedily 
received by the credulous multitude; and Cornelius was 
cited before a court of judicature. The judges, either 
blinded by the same jirejudices, or not daring to oppose 
the popular torrent, condemned him to suffer the question. 
This man, who had bravely served his country in war, 
and who had been invested with the highest dignities, was 
delivered into the hands of the executioner, and torn in 
pieces by the most inhuman torments. Amidst the severe 
agonies which he endured, he still made protestations of 
his innocence, and frequently repeated an ode of Horace, 
which contained sentiments suited to his deplorable 
condition : 

Justum et tenacem propositi virmn, See.' 

The judges, however, condemned him to lose his offices, 
and to be banished the commonwealth. Tlie pensionarv, 
who had not been terrified from performing the part of a 
kind brother and faithful friend during this prosecution, 
resolved not to desert him on account of the unmerited 
infamy which was endeavoured to be thrown upon him. 
He came to his brother's prison, determined to accompany 
him to the place of his exile. The signal was given to 
Mrfssacre nf ihe the populace. They rose in arms : they 
De w'lis. broke open the doois of the prison; thev 
pulled out the two brothers ; and a thousand hands vied 
who should first be imbrued in their blood. Even their 
death did not satiate the brutal rage of the multitude. 
They exercised on the dead bodies of those virtuous citi- 


zens, indignities too shocking to be recited; and till tiled 
w'lth their own fury, they permitted not the (riends of the 
deceased to approach, or to hestow on them tlie honouis 
of a funeral, silent and unattended. 

The massacre of the De Wits put an end for the time 
to the remains of their party ; and all men, fiom fear, 
inclination, or prudence, concurred in expressing the most 
implicit obedience to the Prince of Orange. The republic, 
though half subdued by foreign force, and as yet dismayed 
by Its misfortunes, was now firmly united under one leader, 
and began to collect the remains of its piistine vigour. 
Williarh, worthy of that heroic family from Good conduct 
w'hich he sprang, adopted sentiments be- »' "'s pnnet 
coming the head of a brave and free people. He bent all 
his effoits against the public enemy : ne sought not against 
his country any advantages which might be dangerous to 
civil liberty. Tliose intolerable conditions demanded by 
their insolent enemies, he exhoited the States to reject 
with scorn ; and by his advice they put an end to negoci- 
ations, which served only to break the courage of their 
fellow-citizens, and delay the assistance of their allies. 
He showed them, that the numbers and riches of the 
people, aided by the advantages of situation, would still 
De sufficient, if they abandoned not themselves to despair, 
to resist, at least retard, the progress of their enemies, and 
preserve the remaining provinces, till the other nations of 
Europe, sensible of the common danger, could come to 
their relief. He represented, that as envy at their opulence 
and liberty had pioduced this mighty combination against 
them, they would in vain expect Isy concessions to satisfy 
foes, whose pretensions weie as little bounded by modera- 
tion as by justice. He exhorted them to remember the 
generous value of their ancestors, who yet in the infancy 
of the state preferred liberty to every human considera- 
tion ; and rousing their spirits to an obstinate defence, 
repelled all the power, riches, and military discipline of 
Spain. And he professed himself willing to tread in the 
steps of his illustrious predecessors, and hoped, that as 
they had honoured him with the same affection which 
their ancestors paid to the former Princes of Orange, they 
would second his efforts with the same constancy and 
manly fortitude. 

The spirit of the young prince infused itself into his 
hearers. Those who lately entertained thoughts of yield- 
ing their necks to subjection, were now bravely deter- 
mined to resist the haughty victor, and to defend those 
last remains of their native soil, of which neither the 
irruptions of Lewis, nor the inundation of waters, had as 
yet bereaved them. Sliould even the ground fail them on 
which they might combat, they were still resolved not to 
yield the generous strife; but flying to their settlements 
in the Indies, erect a new empire in those remote regions, 
and preserve alive, even in the climates of slavery, that 
liberty, of which Europe was become unwoithy. Already 
they concerted measures for executing this extraordinary 
resolution ; and found that the vessels contained in their 
harbours could transport above two bundled thousand in- 
habitants to the East Indies. , 

The combined princes, finding at last some appearance 
of opposition, bent all their effoits to seduce the Prince of 
Orange, on whose valour and conduct the fate of the com- 
monwealth entirely depended. The sovereigpty of the 
province of Holland was offered him, and the protection 
of England and France, to insure him as well against the 
invasion of foreign enemies, as the insurrection of his sub- 
jects. All proposals were generously rejected, and the 
prince declared his resolution to retire into Germany, and 
to pass his life in hunting on his lands there, rather than 
abandon the liberty of Ins country, or betray the trust re- 
posed in him. When Buckingham urged the inevitable 
destruction which hung over the United Provinces, and. 


I Winch may be thus Iranslrtted 

'I he man, mint!, nn \ jrfne bent, 

Puisnes snnte yreatb L’ood intent, 

With untiiverted aim, 

Serene belmlds the au"!} cro\wl ; 
Isorcan their clamours, fierce and loud, 
Ills stubborn honour tame. 

Uot the proud t> rant’s fiercest threat, 
Uor storms, that tiom tlieir dark retreat 
'Ihe lawless suryes 


Kot Joke’s dread liolt that shakes the pole, 

'llie firmer purpose ot his soul 
With all Its power can shake. 

Should Nature’s frame in rums fall. 

And Chaos o’er the sinking ball 
Kesume prima:\al svvay, 

Ills rourape chance and tate defies, 

Nor feels the wreck ot earth and skies 
ObslMict Its destin’d w-ay. Blac .lockt., 
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asked him, wlietlier he did not see that the commonwealth 
w.is fLiined ! There is one certetin means, replied the 
])nnce, hi/ which 1 can he sine never to sec mi/ country's 
ruin ; I will die in the last ilitcli. 

The (leople in Holland had been much incited to esponie 
the prince’s paity, by the hopes that the Kin;; oi England, 
jileased with his nephew’s elevation, would abandon those 
daiisreroiis engagements into which he had entered, and 
would atl'oid Ins protection to tlic distressed republic. But 
all these hopes wcie soon found to be fillacious. f'liarles 
still persisted in his alhantt with Fi.inci'; and the coin- 
bined fleets appioachcd the co.ist of lloll.ind, with an 
English aiinv on bn.ird, < nnniMiidcd b\ Count Schom- 
berg. It IS iirelended that an nnnsn.il tide c.irried them 
off them 1 st: and tli.it I’lni idente thus inteipo.scd, in an 
extraordin.m in.inin r, to s n r the repnhlie from the im- 
minent dangn to wliiili it w is r\)iO'cd Vciy tempestu- 
ous ■wcathci, it IS eertain, piLi.nlid all the ri st of the 
season; and the ( ombiiii il llei ts eitliei woie blown to a 
distance, or dm s( not a|ipro.irli a co ist winch might iiiove 
f.it.d to ill! Ill I.ewis, fnidiiig that his enemiis gatlieied 
courage behind their iinind ilions, and that no lurther suc- 
cess was liktli (or the picscnt to .ittciid his arnis, had re- 
tired to Wisaillcs 

The other nations of Europe regarded the subjection of 
Holland as the foicrnnncr of then own s!aioi\,and re- 
t lined no hopes of defending thenisebes, should such a 
miglitv accession be made to the abe.idy cxoibitant power 
of France. The empcior, though he l.i\ at a distance, and 
was natiirallv slow in Ins undcrl.ikings, licgan to put him- 
Eolf in niolinn ; lirtindcnbnrgli showed a disposition to 
support the St ites ; Spam had sent some forces to their 
iissivtance ; and b\ the (in sent i fl'nrts of the I’rince of 
Orange, and the prosjiect of n liof fioni their allies, a dif- 
fernit ficcofafTiirs began alioadv toappe.ir. (ironinghen 
wa- the first pi 'ce that stnpjifd tin' progre-s of the enemy: 
the B sliO]! of Miiiistrr was repulsed from before th.it town, 
.md obliged to Misc the siege with loss and dishonour. 
Nacrden was alt"'nplod b\ the Prince of Oiaiige; but 
.M. nest'll. d Lnxeniburgli, breaking in upon Ins riitrencli- 
mcnts, with a sudden irruption, obbgi d him to .ibandon 
the eiit’rpiise 

, „ .. Tlieie was no alh on whom the Dutch 

iritiMi m(M 0 iili'il Dir r.v'sj't inr(‘, tlnn the jurlia* 
A pirli mu III nieiit C'l r.ngknid, V liii II till I mg’s nec cssi- 
tics at last obbgi d him to .is-emble. The eics of all nn n, 
both ab oad and .it linine, w i re li\ed on this sfssion, which 
met aficr prosng.it ons contmue 1 for mu two aears. It 
was CMclent how much the king dicaded the assembling 
of Ins paihament; and the disenntents imiversallv excited 
by the bold me.isnris enteri d into, both m foreign and 
domestic administration, had gni n but too jiist foundation 
for his appi ehensions. 

The I mg howecer, in Ins speicli, addressed them with 
■ill the appearance ol cordiabti and conlidence. He said, 
th It he would hine assembled them sooner, bad he not 
bei 11 desirous to .illow them leisure foi altembng their 
pi o ale. .ilfairs, as w r II .IS to gi\e Ins people respite from 
t ixc s and inipesit ons lh.it, since thnr last meeting, he 
li.id b. en fore rd into a war, imt onB just but necess.arc ; 
ne.’cssaic both for the honour and mterest of the nation : 
that III order to have pc n e .it home, while he had war 
abroad, he had issued Ins declaration of indulgence to dis- 
sen'ers, and h.id found manv good clfccts to result from 
that me.isiiie: that he heard of some ex, -eptions which 
hid been lal cn to this cxeieisc of power; but be would 
tell them ]ilamlv, that he was re-olccd to stick to his dc- 
c l.imtion ; and would be much ollended at an\ contnidic- 
tion : and that though a rumour had be 'ii spread, as if 
the newlecied army had been intended to control law 
.ind propcity, he regarded that lealousv as so frivolous, 
that he was resolved to aiigmciit his forces next spring, 
and did not doubt but they would consul'i the necessity 
of them in their snp|)hes. The rest of the biisintss he left 
to the chancellor. 

The chanc llor enlarged on the same topics, and atldetl 
many cxtr.iordinary positions ol his own. He told them, 
that the Hollanders were the common enemies of all 
monarchies, especially that of Fmgland, th or only com- 
lietitor for conin.cice and naval power, and the sole oh- 
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Stacie to their views of attaining an universal empire, as 
extensive as that of ancient Rome : that, even dm mg their 
present distress and danger, they were so intoxicated with 
these ambitions projects, as to slight all treaty, nay to re- 
fuse all cessation of hostilities : that the king, in entering 
on this war, did no more than prosecute those maxims 
which had engaged the parliament to advise and approve 
of the last; and he might therefore safely say, that it was 
their war: that the Stales being the eternal enernies of 
England, hoth by interest and inclination, the parliament 
hail wisely judged it necessary to extirpate them, and had 
laid It down as an eternal maxim, that delcnda est Car- 
thago, this hostile government by all means is to be sub- 
vcitcd : and that though the Dutch pretended to have 
assurances that the parliament would furnish no supplies 
to the king, he w.is confident that this hope, in which they 

e. xtiemcly trusted, would soon fail them. 

Before the Commons entered upon business, there lay 
befoie them an afliiir, winch discovered, beyond a possi- 
bility of doubt, the arbitrary projects of the king: and 
the measures taken upon it pioved that the House was 
not at present in a disposition to submit to them. It had 
been the constant undisputed practice, ever since the par- 
liament m 160-1, for the House, in case of any vacancy, 
to issue out writs for new elections; and the chancellor, 
who, before that time, had had some ]irecodenls in his 

f. ivour, had ever aftenvards abstained fiom all exercise of 
that authority. This indeed was one of the first .steps 
wliieli the Commons hail taken m establishing and guard- 
ing their privileges; and nolhing could be more requisite 
than this precaution, in order to prevent the ckindestine 
issuing of writs, and to insure a fair and free election. 
No one but so desperate a minister as Shaftesbury, who 
had entered into a regular plan for reducing the jieople to 
siibiection, could have entertained thoughts of breaking in 
upon a pr.ictice so reasonable and so well established, or 
could have hoped to succeed m so bold an enterprise, 
.'several members had t.iken their seats upon irregular 
wilts issued by the chancellor; but the House was no 
sooner assembled, and the spe.iker jilaced m the chair, 
than a motion was made against them; and the members 
themselves had the modesty to withdraw. Their election 
was declared null; and the new writs, in the usual form, 
weie issued by the speaker. 

The next step taken bv the Commons had the appear- 
ance of some more complaisance ; but m reality pro- 
ceeded from the same spirit of liberty and independence. 
They eiilcied a resolution, that m order to supply his 
majcsiv’s extniordmarv occasions, for that was the e.x- 
picssion emploMil, thev would grant eighteen months’ 
asvcssnieiit, at the ni'e of 70,000 pounds a month, amonnt- 
mg III the wlinli to 1,200,000 |icuinds. Tliongh unwilling 
to come to a violent bie.ich with the king, they would not 
express the Ic.ist approb.ition of the war; and they gave 
him the jirospcct of this snp])lv, only that they might 
have jieniiission to proceed pc.iccablv in the redress of 
the other grievances, of whicli they had such reason to 
complain. 

No grievance was more alarming, both on account of the 
secret views from which it proceeded, and the conse- 
quences which might attend it, than the decl imtion of 
indulgence. A remonstrance was immcdiatelv framed 
against that exeicise of prerogative. The king defended 
his measure. The Commons persisted in their opposition 
to It; and thev icprcsented tii.it such a practice, if ad- 
mitted, might tend to interrupt the free course of the laws, 
and alter the legislative |)Ovvcr. which had alvvavs been 
acknowledged to reside in the king and the two Houses. 
All men were in expectation with regard to the issue of 
this extniordinary nfl'air. The king seemed engaged iii 
honour to support Ins measure : and m order to prevent 
all opposition, he had (lositively declared that he would 
.support it. The Commons were obliged to |icrseverc, not 
only because it was dishonourable to be foiled, vvlieio they 
could plead such strong icasons, but also bec.uise, if the 
king pievailcd m Ins pretensions, an end seemed to be put 
to all the legal limitations of the constitution. 

It is evident that Charles was now come to that delicate 
crisis winch ho ought at first to have foreseen, when he 
embmeed those desperate counsels; and his lesolutions. 
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in such nn event, ought long ago to have been entirely 
fixed and determined. Besides his usual guards, he had 
an army encamped at Blackheath, under the command of 
Mareschal Scliomherg, a foreigner; and many of the offi- 
cers were of the catholic religion. IIis ally, the Frencli 
king, he might expect, would second him, if'force became 
requisite for restraining his discontented subjects, and sup- 
porting the measures wliich, by common consent, they iiad 
agreed to pursue. But the king was stailled, when he 
approached so dangerous a precipice as that which lay 
before him. Were violence once offered, there could be 
no return, he saw, to mutual confidence and tiust with bis 
people ; the perils attending foreign succours, especially 
from so mighty a prince, were sufficiently apparent; and 
the success which his own arms had met with in the war, 
was not so great as to increase his authority, or terrify the 
malcontents from opposition. Tlie desire of power, like- 
wise, which had engaged Charles in these precipitate 
measures, bad less proceeded, we may observe, from am- 
bition, than from love of ease. Strict limitations of the 
constitution rendered the conduct of business complicated 
and troublesome; and it was impossible for him, without 
much contrivance and intrigue, to procuie the money ne- 
cessary for liis pleasures, or even for the regular support 
of government. When the prospect, therefore, of such 
dangeious opposition presented itself, the same love of 
ease inclined him to retract wliat it seemed so difficult to 
maintain ; and his turn of mind, naturally pliant and care- 
less, made him find little objection to a measure which a 
more liaughty prince would have embraced witli the ut- 
most reluctance. That he might yield with the better grace, 
he asked the opinion of the Ilouse of Peers, who advised 
Declaration of Comply With the Commons. Accoid- 

induicencc re- ingly the king sent for tlic declaration, and 
with Ins own hands broke the seals. Tlie 
Commons expressed the utmost satisfaction with tins 
measure, and the most entire duty to liis majesty. Charles 
assured them that he would willingly pass any law offered 
him, which might tend to give them satisfaction in all 
theirjust grievances. 

Shaftesbury, when he found the king recede at once 
from so capital a point, which he had publicly declared his 
resolution to maintain, concluded tliat all schemes for 
enlarging rojal authority were vanished, and that Charles 
was utterly incapable of pursuing such difficult and such 
hazardous measures. The parliament, he foresaw, might 
push their inquiries into those counsels, which were so 
generally odious; and the king, from the same facility of 
disposition, might abandon his ministers to their vengeance. 
He lesolved, therefore, to make his peace in time with that 
party which was likely to predominate, and to atone for all 
his violences in favour of monarchy, by like violences in 
opposition to it. Never turn was more sudden, or less 
calculated to save appearances. Immediately, he entered 
into all the cabals of the country party ; and discovered 
to them, )ierhaps magnified, the arbitrary designs of the 
court, in which he himself had borne so deep a share. He 
was received with open arms by that party, who stood in 
need of so able a leader; and no questions were asked 
with regard to his late apostasy. The various factions into 
which the nation had been divided, and the many sud- 
den revolutions to which the public had been exposed, 
had tended much to debauch the minds of men, and to 
destroy the sense of honour and decorum in their public 
conduct. 

But the parliament, thouah satisfied with the kinc’s 
compliance, had not lost all those apprehensions, to which 
the measures of the court had given so much foundation. 
A law passed for imposing a test on all who should enjoy 
any public office. Ilesides taking the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy, and receiving the sacrament in the esta- 
blished church, they were obliged to abjure all belief in the 
doctrine of transubstantiation. As the dissenters had 
seconded the efforts of the Commons against the king’s 
declaration of indulgence, and seemed resolute to accept 
of no toleration in any illegal manner, they had acquired 
great favour with the parliament ; and a project was 
adopted to unite the whole protestant interest against the 
common enemy, who now began to appear formidable. A 
bill passed the Commons for the ease and relief of the 


protestant nonconformists ; but met with some difficulties 
'at least delays, in the House of Peers. ’ 

The resolution for supply was earned into a law - as a 
recompence to the king for his concessions. An act' like- 
wise, of general pardon and indemnity was passed, which 
screened the ministeis from all further inquirv. The par- 
liament probably thought, that the best mkhod of le- 
claiming the criminals was to show them that their case 
was not desperate. Even the remonstrance, which the 
Commons roted, of their grievances, may be regarded as 
a proof, that their anger was, for the time, somewhat ap- 
jieased. None of the capital points are there touched on ; 
the breach of the triple league, the French alliance, or the 
shutting up of the exchequer. The sole grievances men- 
tioned are, an arbitrary imposition on coals for providing 
convoys, the exercise of martial law, the quaitermg and 
pressing of soldiers; and they prayed, that, after the con- 
clusion of the war, the whole army should be disbanded. 
The king gave them a gracious, though an evasive, answer. 
When business was finished, the two Houses , 

adjourned themselves. 

Though the king had receded from his declaration of 
indulgence, and thereby bad tacitly relinquished the dis- 

E ensing power, he was still resolved, notwithstanding his 
ad success both at home and abroad, to persevere in bis 
alliance with France, and in the Dutch war, and conse- 
quently in all those secret views, whatever they were, which 
depended on those fatal measures. The money, granted 
by parliament, sufficed to equip a fleet, of which Prince 
Rupert was declared admiral : for the duke was set aside 
by the test. Sir Edward Sprague and the Earl of Ossory 
commanded under the prince. A French squadion joined 
them, commanded bv D’Etrees. The com- cnihMaj. 
limed fleets set sail towards the coast of fara fidht. 
Holkand, and found the enemy, lying at anchor, within 
the sands at Schonvelt. There is a natural confusion 
attending sea-fights, even beyond other military transac- 
tions, deiived from the precarious operations of winds and 
tides, as well as from tlie smoke and darkness in winch 
every thing is there involved. No wonder, therefore, that 
accounts of those battles aie apt to contain uncertainties 
and contradictions; especially when delivered by writers 
of the hostile nations, who take pleasure in exalting the 
advantages of their own countrymen, and depressing those 
of the enemy. All we can say ’ with certainty of this battle 
is, that both sides boasted of the victory ; and we may 
thence infer, that the event was not decisive. The Dutcli, 
being near home, retiied into their harbours. In a week 
they were refitted, and jiresented themselves again to the 
combined fleets. A new action ensued, not 
moie decisive than the foregoing. It was not Anoiiic'’ 
fought with great obstinacy on either side ; 
but whether the Dutch or the allies first retired, seems to 
be a matter of unceitainty. The loss in the former of these 
actions fell chiefly on the French, whom the English, diffi- 
dent of their intentions, took care to place under their own 
squadrons ; and they thereby exposed them to all the fire 
of the enemy. There seems not to have been a ship lost 
on either side in the second engagement. 

It was sufficient glory to De Ruyter, that, with a fleet 
much inferior to the combined squadrons of France and 
Encland, he could fight them without any notable dis- 
advantage; and it uas sufficient victoiy, that' ‘he could 
defeat the project of a descent in Zealand, v\liidi, had it 
taken p*ace, had endangered, in the present ciicumstances, 
the total overthrow of the Dutch commonwealth. Prince 
Rupert was also suspected not to favour the king’s pro- 
jects for .subduing Holland, or enlarging his authouty at 
iiome ; and from these motives, he was thought not to 
have pressed so hard on the enemy, as his well-known 
valour gave reason to expect. It is indeed remarkable, 
that, during this war, though the English, with their allies, 
much over-matched the Hollanders, they were not able to 
gain any advantage over them ; while, in the former war, 
though often overborne by numbers, they still exerted 
themselves with the greatest courage, and always acquired 
great renown, sometimes even signal victories. But they 
were disgusted at the present measures, which they deem- 
ed pernicious to their country ; they were not satisfied in 
the justice of the quarrel ; and they entertained a perpetual 
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jealousy of their confederates, whom, had they been per- 
mitted, they would, w’lth much more pleasure, have de- 
stroyed, than even the enemy themselves. 

If Prince Rupert was not f.ivouralile to the designs of 
the court, he enjoyed as little favour from the eouit, at 
least from the duke, who, thou"h he could no longer com- 
mand the fleet, still possessed the chief authority m the 
admiralty. The prince complained of a total want of every 
thing, powder, shot, provisions beer, and even water ; and 
he went into haibour, that he might let'it his ships, and sup- 
ply thoir numerous nceessities. After some weeks he was 

11 th AitK. refitted, and he again put to sea. ^ The hos- 

Anotiar’ tile fleets met at the mouth of thcTexel, and 
fought the last battle, which, during the 
course of so many ye.irs, these neighbouring maritime 
poweis have (bs|nited with each othei. De Ruyter, and 
under bun Troinp, coinmanded the Dutch in this action, 
as in the two former : for the Prince of Orange had recon- 
ciled these gallant rivals ; and they retained nothing of 
their former animosity, excefit that emulation, which made 
them exeit themselves with more distinguished bravery 
against the enemies of their country. Brankeit was op- 
posed to D’Etiecs, De Ruyter to Prince Rupert, Tromp to 
Sprague. It IS to be remarked, that m all actions these 
brave admirals last mentioned had still selected each other 
as the only antagonists worthy each others’ valour; and 
no decisive advantage had as jet been gamed by either of 
them. They fought in this battle as if there were no mean 
between death and victory. 

D’Etices and all the French squadron, except Rear-Ad- 
miral Martel, kent at a distance, and Brankeit, instead of 
attacking them, bore dowm to the assistance of De Ruy- 
ter, who was engaged in furious combat with Prince Ru- 
peit On no occasion did the prince acquire more de- 
served honour: his conduct, as well as valour, shone out 
with signal lustie Having disengaged his squadron from 
the numeious enemies with whom he was every where 
surrounded, and having joined Sir Jolin Cliichley, Ins 
rear-admiral, who had been separated from him, he made 
haste to the relief of Sprague, who was hard piessed by 
Tromp’s squadron. The Ro\al Prince, in which Sprague 
first engaged, was so disabled, that he was obliged to 
hoist his flag on board the St George ; while^ Tromp was 
for a like leason obliged to (put hi« ship, the Golden Lion, 
and go on board the Comet. The fight was renewed with 
the utmost fur( by these valorous rivals, and by the lear- 
admirals, their seconds. Osson, leai-admiral to Sprague, 
was preparing to board Tromp, when he saw tiie St. 
George terribly torn, and m a manner disabled. Sprague 
was leaving her, in order to hoist Ins flag on board a third 
ship, and 1 etui II to the charge; when a shot, which had 
iiassed through the St. George, took liis boat, and sunk 
tier. The admiral was drowned, to the great regret of 
Tromp himself, wdio bestowed on Ins valour the deserved 
praises. 

Prince Rupeit found affairs m this dangerous situation, 
and saw most of the ships in Siirague’s squadron disabled 
fiom fight. The engagement however was renewed, and 
became very close ami bloody. The prince threw the 
enemy into disorder. To increase it, he sent among them 
two fire-ships ; and at the same time made a signal to the 
French to bear down; which if they had done, a decisive 
victory must have ensued ; but the prince, when he saw 
that they neglected his signal, and observed that most of 
his ship's weie in no condition to keep the sea long, wisely 
piovidecl for their safety by making easy sail tow-ards the 
English coast. The vi'ctoiy in this battle was as doubtful, 
as m all the actions fought during the present war. 

The turn winch the affaiis of the Hollanders took by 
land, was more favourable. The Prince of Orange be- 
sieged and took Naerdeii ; and from this success gave his 
country reason to hope for still more prosperous enter- 
prises."^ Montecuculi, who commanded the imperialists 
on the Upper Rhine, deceived, by the most artful conduct, 
the vigilance and penetration of Turenne, and making a 
sudden march, set down before Bonne. The Prince of 
Orange’s conduct was no less masterly ; while he eluded 
all the French generals, and leaving them behind him, 
joined his army to that of the imperialists. Bonne was 
'taken m a few 'days : several other places m the electorate 
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of Cologne fell into the hands of the allies : and the com- 
munication being thus cut off between France and the 
United Provinces, Lewis was obliged to recall his forces, 
and to abandon all his conquests with greater rapidity than 
he had at first made them. Tlie taking of iMaestricl'it was 
the only advantage which he gained this campaign. 

A congress was opened at Cologne, under convress of 
the mediation of Sweden; but with small Cologne, 
hopes of success. The demands of the two kings were 
such as must have reduced the Hollanders to perpetual 
seivitude. In proportion as the atlairs of the States rose, 
the kings sunk in tneir demands ; but the States still sunk 
lower in their offers ; and it was found impossible for the 
parties ever to agree on any conditions. Alter the French 
evacuated Holland, the congress broke up ; and the seizure 
of Prince William of Furstenburgh by the imperialists af- 
forded the French and English a good pretence for leaving 
Cologne. The Dutch ambassadors, in their memorials, 
expressed all the haughtiness and disdain, so natural to a 
free state, which had met with such unmerited ill usage. 

The parliament of England was now as- coth Oct. 
semblen, and discovered much gieater symp- ^ pjrlidintnt. 
toms of ill humour than had appeared in the last session. 
They had seen for some time a negociation of marriage 
carried on between the Duke of York and the Archduchess 
of Inspruc, a catholic of the Austrian family ; and they 
had made no opposition. But when that negociation 
failed, and the duke applied to a princess of the htiuse of 
Modena, then in close alliance with France; this circum- 
stance, joined to so many other grounds of discontent, 
raised the Commons into a flame, and they remonstrated 
with the greatest zeal against the intended marriage. Tlie 
king told them, that their remonstrance came too late ; and 
that the marriage was already agieed on, and even cele- 
brated by proxy. The Commons still insisted ; and pro- 
ceeding to the examination of the other parts of govern- 
ment, they voted the standing army a grievance, and de- 
clared, that they would grant no more supply, unless it 
ajipeared, that tlie Dutch were so obstinate as to refuse all 
reasonable conditions of peace. To cut short these disa- 
greeable attacks, the king resolved to prorogue the parlia- 
ment; and with that intention he came un- jjov. 
expectedly to the House of Peers, and sent 
the usher to summon the Commons. It hapnened, that 
the speaker and the usher nearly met at the door of the 
Iloiise ; but the speaker being within, some (if the mem- 
bers suddenly shut the door, and cried, To the chair, 
to the chair; while others cried. The black rml is at the 
door. The speaker was hurried to the chair, and the fol- 
lowing motions were instantly made : that the alliance 
with France is a grievance ; that the evil counsellors about 
the king are a grievance; that the Duke of Lauderdale is 
a grievance, and not fit to be trusted or employed. There 
was a general cry. To the qufslioii, to the qia'stion: but, 
the usher knocking violently at the cloor,the speaker leaped 
from the chair, and the House lose in great confusion. 

During the interval, Shaftesbury, wliose intrigues with 
the malcontent party were now become notorious, was 
dismissed from the office of chancellor ; and the great seal 
was given to Sir Heneage Finch, by the title of lord keeper. 
The test had incapacitated Clifford ; and the white staff 
was conferred on Sir Thomas Osborne, soon after created 
Earl of Daiiby, a minister of abilities, who had risen by 
his parliamentary talents. Clifford letired into the coun- 
try, and soon after died. 

'The jiarliament had been prorogued, m a.T).j 074 . 
order to give the duke leisure to finish his "t'' 
marriage ; but the king’s necessities soon obliged him again 
to asse'mble them ; and by some popular acts hejiaved the 
way for the session. But all his efforts were in vain. The 
disgust of the Commons was fixed in foundations too deep 
to be easily lemoved. They began with applications for a 
general fast ; by which they intimated, that the nation was 
in a very calamitous condition : they addressed against the 
king’s guards, which they rejiresented as dangerous to 
libertv, and even as illegal, since they never had yet re- 
ceived the sanction of jiarliament: they took some steps 
towards establishing a new and more iigorous test against 
|io|ierv : and, what chiefly alarmed the com t, they made 
an attack on the members of the cabal, to whose pernicious 
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counsels they imputed all their present grievances. Clif- 
ford was dead : Shaftesbury had made his peace with tlie 
country party, and was become their leader : Buckingham 
was endeavouring to imitate Shaftesbury ; but his inten- 
tions were as yet known to very few. A motion was there- 
fore made in the House of Commons for his impeachment : 
he desired to be heard at the bar ; but expressed himself 
in so confused and ambiguous a manner, as gave little 
satisfaction. He was required to answer precisely to cer- 
tain queries which they proposed to him. These regarded 
alt the articles of misconduct above mentioned; and, 
among the rest, the following query seems remarkable : 
“ By whose advice was the army brought up to overawe 
the debates and resolutions of the House of Commons !” 
— This shows to what length the suspicions of the House 
were at that time carried. Buckingham, in all his answers, 
endeavoured to exculpate himself, and to load Arlington. 
He succeeded not in the former intention : the Commons 
voted an address for his removal. But Arlington, who 
was on many accounts obnoxious to the House, was 
attacked. Articles were drawn up against him, though 
the impeachment was never prosecuted. 

The kiim plainly saw that he could expect no supply 
from the Commons for carrying on a war so odious to 
them. He resolved therefore to make a separate peace 
with the Dutch, on the terms which they had proposed, 
through the channel of the Spanish ambassador. With a 
cordiality, which in thepresent disposition on both sides, was 
probably but affected, but which was obliging, he asked 
advice of the parliament. The parliament unanimously 
concurred, both in thanks for his gracious condescension. 

Peace vith and in their advice for peace. Peace was 
Holland, accordingly concluded. The honour of tlie 
flag was yielded to the Dutch in the most extensive terms : 
a regulation of trade was agreed to : all possessions were 
restored to the same condition as before the war : the 
English planters in Surinam were allowed to remove at 
pleasure : and the States agreed to pay to the king the sum 
8th Feb ^^tindred thousand patacoons, near 

* ' three hundred tliousand pounds. Four 
days after the parliament was prorogued, the peace was 
proclaimed in London to the great joy of the people. 
Spain had declared that she could no longer remain 
neuter, if hostililies were continued against Holland; and 
a sensible decay of trade was foreseen, in case a rupture 
should ensue with that kingdom. The prospect of this loss 
contributed very much to increase the national aversion to 
the present war, and to enliven the Joy for its conclusion. 

There was in the French service a gieat body of English, 
to the number of ten thousand men, who had acquired 
honour in every action, and had greatly contributed to the 
successes of Lewis. These troops Charles said he was 
bound by treaty not to recall ; but he obliged himself to 
the States by a secret article, not to allow them to be re- 
cruited. His partiality to France jirevented a strict execu- 
tion of this engagement. 


CHAP. LXVI. 

Schcmfs of the cabal — Remonstrances of Sjr William Temple— Campaign 
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A. D. 1074 . consider the projects of the famous 

Schemes ot the cahal. It Will appear hard to determine, 
cabal. whether the end which those ministers pur- 
sued were more blamable and pernicious, or the means 
by which they were to effect it more im|)olitic and impru- 
dent. Though they might talk only of recovering or fixing 
the king’s authority ; their intention could be no other than 

a Since the publication of this History, the aiilhor has had occasion to 
see tlip most direct and positive evidence of this lonspiraty. I'rnm the 
iirbanily and candour of the pimcipal of the Scotch Colle;:*? nt Pans, be 
was admittid to peruse James the Second’s Memoiis, kept llieie. lliey 
amount to seveial volumes of small folio, all writ v, itli that pniire’s ouii 
hand, and cumprehendiiig the remaikahle iiicidt ids of his life, fiom hib early 


that of making him absolute : since it was not possible to 
regain or maintain, in opposition to the people, any of those 
powers of the crown abolished by late law or custom, with- 
out subduing the people, and rendering the royal preroga- 
tive entirely uncontrollable. Against such a scheme, tliey 
might foresee, that every part of the nation would declare 
themselves, not only the old parliamentary faction, which, 
though they kept not in a body, were still numerous ; but 
even the greatest royalists, who were indeed attached to 
monarchy, but desired to see it limited and restrained by 
law. It had appeared, that the present parliament, though 
elected during the greatest prevalence of the royal party, 
was yet tenacious of popular privileges, and retained a 
considerable jealousy of tlie crown, even before they had 
received any just ground of suspicion. The guards, there- 
fore, together withl a small army, new levied and undis- 
ciplined, and composed too of Englishmen, were almost 
the only domestic resources which the king could depend 
on in the prosecution of these dangerous counsels. 

The assistance of the French king was, no doubt, deem- 
ed, by the cabal, a considerable support in the schemes 
which they were forming ; but it is not easily conceived, 
that they could imagine themselves capable of directing 
and employing an associate of so domineering a character. 
Tliey ought justly’ to have suspected that it would be tlie 
sole intention of Lewis, as it evidently was his interest, to 
raise incurable jealousies between the king and his people ; 
and that he saw how much a steady uniform government 
in this island, whether fiee or absolute, would form in- 
vincible barriers to his ambition. Should his assistance be 
demanded ; if be sent a small supply, it would serve only 
to enrage the people, and render tlie breach altogether irre- 
paiable ; if he furnished a great force, sufficient to subdue 
the nation, there -was little reason to trust his generosity, 
with regard to the use which he would make of this 
advantage. 

In all Its other parts the plan of the cabal, it must be 
confessed, appeals equally absurd and incongruous. If 
the war with Holland were attended witli great success, 
and involved the subjection of tlie republic ; such an ac- 
cession of force must fall to Lewis, not to Charles : and 
wliat hopes afterwards of resisting by the greatest una- 
nimity so mighty a monarch 1 How dangerous, or rather 
how ruinous, to depend upon his assistance against 
domestic discontents ! If the Dutch, by their own vigour, 
and the assistance of allies, were able to defend themselves, 
and could bring the w.ar to an equality, the French a ms 
would be so employed abroad, that no considerable rein- 
forcement could thence be expected to second the king’s 
enterprises m England. And miglit not the project of 
overawing or subduing the people be esteemed, of itself, 
sufficiently odious without the aggravation of sacrificing 
that state, which they regarded as their best ally, and with 
which, on many accounts, they were desirous of maintain- 
ing the greatest concord and strictest confederacy ? 

Whatever views might likewise be entertained of pro- 
moting by these measures the catholic religion ; they could 
only tend to render all the other schemes aboitive, and 
make them fall with ineyitable ruin upon the projectois. 
The catholic religion, indeed, where it is established, is 
better fitted than the protestant for supporting an absolute 
monarchy ; but vyoulci any man have thought of it as the 
means of acquiring arbitrary authority in Eng'and, where 
It was more detested than even slavery itself f 

It must he allowed, that the difficulties, and even in- 
consistencies, attending the schemes of the cabal, are so 
numerous and obvious, that one feels at fiistan inclination 
to deny the reality of those schemes, and to suppose them 
entirely the chimeras of calumny and faction. But the 
utter impossibility of accounting, by any other hypothesis, 
for those strange measures embraced by the couit, as well 
as for the numerous circumstances which accompanied 
tliem, obliges us to acknowledge (though tliere remains no 
direct evidence of it“) that a formal plan was laid for 
changing the religion, and subverting tlie constitution of 

youth till near the time of Ins Heath. His account of the Trench alliance is 
as follows: Ihe intention ot the kin? and <luke was cineflv to change tlie 
religion of Taigiand, whuh they deeine<i an eas> unHerlaking, because of 
the great propensity , as they imagined, of the tacalieis an<l cliurCu party 
fo popery : the treaty w ifh Lew is was c onclmied at V^ersailli s in the end of 
l6f)‘hoi beginning of 1070, by Lord Arundel of Wardour, whom no histo- 
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England, and Ihnldickinpand Ibeministiy were in fealilv 
cons|MratOfs asaiiiot the people. What is most proixible fit 
hnnnan afTaiis, is not always true ; and a veiy iniiiutc cir- 
cum'iCtncc, overlooked in our speculations, serve* oAon to 
explain eventi, wliich may seem the most snrprisiii]: and 
unaccountable. ThoiiKh the kinz possessed jicnetmtinii 
and a sound judgment, his capacity was cliiciiy fitted for 
smaller matters,'* and the ordinary occurrences of life; nor 
had he application cnougli to carry Ins view to distant con- 
sequences, or to digest and adjust any plan of political o|ie- 
lations. As he scarcely ever thought twice on any one 
subject, evert’ apiicarance of advantage was apt to seduce 
him ; and when he fnttnd his way olistruetcd by unlooked- 
for difllcultics, he readily turned aside into the first fiatli, 
where he expected innre to gtntifv the natural indolence of 
his disjiosition. To this versatility or nliancy of genius, 
he himself was inclitieil to trust : anil he tlioiiglit, that 
after trying an experiment for enlarging his autlionty, and 
altering tlie national religion, he could easily, if it failed, 
return into the ordinary channel of government. But the 
suspicions of the pcopie, though (liey burst not forth at 
once, were by this attempt rendered altogether incurable ; 
and die more they reflected on the circumstances attending 
it, the more resentment and jealousy were diey apt to 
entertain. Tliey observed, that the king never had any 
favourite ; that he was never governed by his ministms, 
scarcely even by his mistresses, and that he himsdf was 
the chief spring of all public counsels. Whatever appear- 
ance, therefore, of a change might be assumed, they still 
suspected, that tlie same project was secretl,*^ in agitation ; 
and they deemed no precaution too great to secure them 
against the pernicious consequences of such measures. 

The king, sensible of tins jealousy, was inclined thence- 
forth not to trust his people, of whom he had even Wore 
entertained a great difiiaence; and, though obliged to 
make a separate peace, he still kept up connexions with 
the French monarch. He apologized for deserting his 
allv, by representing to him all the real undissembled 
difficulties under which he laboured ; and Lewis, svith the 
greatest complaisance and good humour, admitted the va- 
lidity of his excuses. The duke likewise, conscious that 
his principles and conduct had rendered him still more 
obnoxious to the people, maintained on bis own account a 
s^rate correspondence with the French court, and enter- 
ed into ^larticnlar connexions with Lewis, which these 
princes dignified with the name of frien^hip. The duke 
had only in view to secure his succession, and favour the 
catholics ; and it must be acknowledged to his praise, that 
though his schemes were, in some particulars, dangerous 
to the peopl& they gave the king no Just ground of jealousy. 
A dutiful subject, and an afiectionate brother, he anew no 
other rule of conduct than obedience ; and die same un- 
limited siibmission, which afterwards, when king, ^ ex- 
arted of his people, he was ever willing, before he ascended 
the throne, to pay to his sovereign. 

As the king was at peace with all the world, and almost 
the only iirince in Europe placed in that agreeaW situation, 
he thought proper to oner his mediation to the contending 
pqtvers, in order to compose their differences. France, 
willing to negociate under so favourable a mediator, readily 
accepted of Charles’s offer ; but it was apprehended, diat, 
for a like reamn, the allies would be inclined to refuse it 
In order to give a sanction to his new measures, the king 
invited Temple from his retreat, and appointed him ambas- 


cnniiina , Bun lie wai am m nippiy nun viiii an arniy af txion inin in 
raw at an^iuiiireelion. When lh«t aork wa enblmr, rnirland an la 
jam with lYance In iiiakinn «ai upon IIollaiHl. In tne arnieccM. Lewu 
Wttia hnra tin luUna nniriurn: the Pnnra arOrani.'e.IIotlanil in love- 
reiiintr l and Clurln, Mime, the Brille, Walkerrn. arllh the ra<l of lU 
M-p^ u r.iras Manland Miiicr. llie kine'e prnject wn flnt lo effect 
•lie chanim of relixiaii in rniliinil; but Ihe Diirhw of Uilrant. In the 
inlipiewBt Dover, peniMdeil him lobeein with ihe Dutch war, rnnlniry 
to the remonslrancee at the Dnke of Turk, who insisted liiat Leals, alter 
wrrine his oan puippses, aould no Iiineer Irmible lilmself nlwiit Lniiland. 
I he duke makes im menllan or any desipn In rentier Ihe kina absolule ; 
hut that sru, no doiibl, implied In Ihe oilier pralecl, which was to he 
effect enlliyly,by rwal anlhorlly. 'Jha kiiie was so nalnus a napbl, 
that he vept forjpy when he saw the prospect ol rennitine kb kmsdem to 
the ralhollc church. 

Sir John palrymple hhs since miblisheil lome olher curiniu perticiilen 
syilh nnrd to this ironty. We niid that it was eonceilcii and Mcneil a ith 
the pneiw alone of tour ropish ymoniellars of the hint's. AiliniUnn, 
Arundel. Clifford, nod Sir itiraiird Bcallni;. S1ie secret was kept from 
Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale. In order lo engage them lo take 


sudor to the States. That wise minis'er, re- ur-rtmtnmrH 
ffecting on the unhapiiv issue to Ins foimcr h bu w. jca. 
undcriakinga, and die fatal turn of counsel* 
wliirh had 'occasioned it, resolved, before he embarked 
aiiesT, to acquaint himself, ac far as possible, with the real 
intentions of die king, in those popular metuures which Im 
seemed again to have adopted. After blaming the dango 
oils schemes of Ihe cabal, svhidi Ciuirlcs was desirous to 
excuse 

find it , , . 

introduce into England the same system of government 
and religion wliicli was established in France : that the 
; universal bent of the nation was against both; and it re- 
quired ages to change the genius and sentiments of a (lets. 
pie : that many, who were at bottom indifibrent in matters 
of religion, would yet oppose all alterations on that head ; 
because they considered that nothing but force of arms 
could subdue the reluctance of the people against pojiciy ; 
after which they knew there could oe no security for civil 
liberty : dint in Fiance, every circumstance liad long been 
adjusted to that system of government, and tended to its 
establishment and support: that the commonalty, being 
poor and dispirited, were of no account; the nobility, 
engaged by the prospect or possession of numerous offices, 
civil and militaiy, were entirely attached to the court ; die 
ecclesiudcs, retained by like motives, added the sanction 
of religion to the principles of civil policy : that in England 
a great part of the laniled property belonged cither to the 
yeomanry or middling gentry ; the king had few offices to 
bestow ; and could not himself even subsist, much less 
maintain an army, except by the voluntary supplies of his 
parliament : that if he tiad an army on foot, j'et. if com- 
posed of Englishmen, they would never be prevailed on to 
promote ends which the people so much feared and hated : 
that the Roman catholics in England were not the hun- 
dredth prt of the nation, and in Scotland not the two- 
hundredth; and it seemed against all common sense to 
hope, by one part, to govern ninety-nine, who were of 
contrary sentiments and dispositions: and that foreign 
troops, if few, would tend only to inflame hatred and dis- 
content ; and how to raise and bring over at once, or to 
maintain many, it was very difficult to imagine. To these 
reasoninp Temple added the authority of Gourvitle, a 
Frenchman, for whom he knew the king had entertained a 
great esteem. “A king of England,” said Goiirville, 
“ who will be tie mm of iit people, is the greatest king in 
the world : but if he will be any thing more, he is nothing 
at all.” Tlie king beard, at first, this discourse with some 
impatience ; but being a dexterous dissembler, be seemed 
moved at last, and, laying Ins hand on Temple's, said, 
with an appearing cordiality , " And I will be the man of 
mv people.^’ 

Temple, when be went abroad, soon found, that the 
scheme of mediating a peace was likely to prove abortive. 
The allies, besides their jealousy of the king’s mediation, 
expressed a gmt ardour for ‘the continuance of war. 
Holland had stipulated with Spain never to come to an ac- 
commodation, till all things in Flanders tvere restored to 
the condition in which they had been left by tlie Pyrenean 
treaty. The emperor hod 'high pretensions in Alsace ; and 
as the greater part of the empire joined in the alliance, it 
was hoped that France, so much overmatched in force, 
would soon be obliged to submit to the terms demanded 
of her. The Dutch, indeed, oppressed by heavy taxes, as 


, tie told hif majesty very plainly, tliat he would 
exiremelv difficult, if not absoluteiv ironossiblc. to 


part ID it, a vm rolined and a vriy mean irtiRce was fallrn upon by Ike 
kinir. Atlcr Ike Kunt eoiiclution nml aianalare of Ilia Irealy, the kins 
pnienilcit to Ihna tliitc minulcn, that he widwd In hate a ireaty of alli- 
ante wlih I^anra, for miitoal support, and lor a Dulcli a nr; and when 
t anoiu imleniled olataplei and diRiciiftin were siirmoniilcd, a ahain Imiy 
was conrluiled with tkair consent iinri approlMlIon, mnlainini; ovrrr nnirla 
or Ike toroier ml treaty, exrepi that ot tlie king's cliaiiw of rrlieioii. 
Ifowevrr. there ais viitnally involved, eien m IhU Imty, Ike assiimini: 
or elnoInlF povernment in Euelend : for Ike supi»n of l^vneli Iroom, and ' 
a war wiili Holland, so contrary to Ihe inlemts end ineliiialions of hb 
pniple, tould mean nolhinn else. One cannot sulheicntly ailmire Ihe ab- 
solule want oh common sense, which appeals throuElinut the wlmle of lliis 
rnmiDsi tmiiMrtlim. For il popeiy was so much the inject of national 
horror, that c%cn the kincN three ministers. nurklnelMm, itshlrjr. aiifl 
leaucteFriale, and such proflleate ones ino, either would not or durst not 
reeenr it, wh4l hopes could he entertAln ol forelnc the iiaiion into that 
communion ’ Cousidernia Uie slate of tlie LInrdoin, lull of veteran and 
aealous soldiers, bred dunnp Ihe civil wars, II is probable that he li<id not 
kept Ihe crown two months alter a decoration so wild and exlravasant. 
Ibis was nrobsbly the mason why the KIdv of Frame and the l>rneh 
minfstw always dissuaded hhn fiom takinp otT Ihe me^, till tlie snrressei 
or trie Dulcli war should render that measure ptiident and practicable. * 
bDokeofBucUnslidm’scharaeterofKiDgCiurleell. 
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ell as checked in their commerce, were desirous of peace ; 
and had few or no claims of their own to retard it: but 
they could not in "ratitude, or even in good policy, aban- 
don allies to whose protection they had so lately been in- 
debted for their safety. The Prince of Orange likewise, 
who had great influence in their counsels, was all on fire 
for military fame, and was well pleased to be at the head 
of armies, from which such mighty successes were expected. 
Under various pretences, he eluded, during the whole cam- 
paign, the meeting wth Temple ; and after the troops 
were sent into winter-quarters, he told that minister, in 
his first audience, that till greater impression were made 
on France, reasonable terms could not be hoped for; and 
it were therefore vain to negociate. 

Cani|iii.-n of The success of the campaign had not an- 
iiiTi. swered expectation. The Prince of Orange, 
with a superior army, rvas opposed in Flanders to the 
Prince of Condc, and had ho|)ed to penetrate into France 
by that quarter, where the frontier was then very feeble. 
After long endeavouring, though in vain, to bring Conde 
to a battle, he rashly exposed, at Seneflc, a wing of his 
army : and that active prince failed not at once to see and 
to seize the advantage. But this imnnidence of the Prince 
of Orange vas amply compensated by his behaviour m 
that obstinate and bloody action which ensued. lie 
rallied his dismared troops; he led them to the charge ; 
he pushed the veteran and martial troops of France; and 
he ohiigcd the Pi nice of Conde, notwithstanding his age 
and character, to exert greater efforts, and to risk his person 
more than in any action, where, oven during tlie hc.at of 
youth, he had ever commanded. After sunset, the action 
was continued by the light of the moon ; and it was daik- 
nessat last, not the weariness of the combatants, winch put 
an end to the contest, and left the victory undecided. 
“ The Prince of Orange,” said Condc, with candour and 
generosity, “has acted in evert thing like an old captain, 
except venturing his life too like a young soldier.” Oude- 
narde w-,is aftenvards iinested by the Piincc of Orange; 
but he was obliged by the imperial and Sliaiiish generals, 
to raise the siege on the approach of tlic eneinv. He 
aficrwards besieged and took Grave; and at the begin- 
ning of winter, the allied armies biokc up, with great dis- 
contents and complaints on all stdes. 

The allies were tiot more successful in other places. 
Lewis, in a few weeks, reconquered Fraiiclie-comic. In 
Alsace, Turenne displayed, against a much superior 
enemy, all that military skill, which had long rendered 
him the most renowned oiptaiii of his ago and nation. 
By a sudden and forced march, ho attacked and beat at 
Siiitzheim the Duke of Lorrain, and Caprara, general of 
the imperialists. Seventy thousand Gormans [lOured into 
Alsace, and took up their riuaitcrs in that province. Tu- 
renne, who had retired into Lorrain, returned unexpect- 
edly upon them. He attacked and defeated a liody of the 
enemy at Itiulhausen. He chased from Colmar the 
Elector of Brandenburgh, who comniaiidcd the German 
troops. He gained a new advantage at Turklicim. And 
having dislodged all the allio', he obliged them to repas". 
the Rhine, full of shame for their multiplied defeats, and 
still more of anger and complaints against each other. 

In England all these events were considered by the peo- 
ple with great anxiety and concern ; though the king and 
Ids ministers afi'ected great iiidillerence with regard to 
them. Considerable alterations were about this time 
made in the English ministry. Buckingham xvas dis- 
missed, who had long, by his wit and entertaining humour, 
possessed the king's favour. Arlington, now chamberhiiii, 
and Danbv the treasurer, possessed chicflv the king’s con- 
fidence. Great hatred and jealousy took place between 
these ministers; and public aflairs xvere .somewhat dis- 
turhed by their quarrels. But Danhy daily gained ground 
with his master: and Arlington declined in the same pro- 
portion. Danhy was a frugal minister; and, by his appli- 
cation and industry, he brought the leveniie into tolerable 
order. He endeavoured so to conduct himself as to give 
offence to no party ; and the consequence was, that he was 
aide entirely to please none. He was a declared enemy 
to the luench alliance ; but never possessed authority 

c 'I lih year, on tlip Mill o( Mardi, iliiil Henry rromwill.s.rnml «on of 
llie prclmcr, in the lith year ot liisin,c. II'. Ii.id lecd uninolLsitd m a 


enough to overcome the prepossessions which the king and 
the duke retained towards it. It must be ascribed to the 
prevalence of that interest, aided by money lemitted fiom 
Paris, that the parliament was assembled so late this year ; 
lest they should attempt to engage the king in measures 
against France, during the ensuing campaign. 

They met not till the approach of summer.s April is. 

Every step, taken by the Commons, dis- 
covered that ill-humour and Jealousy, to lament, 
which the late open measures of the king, and his present 
secret attachments, gave but too just foundation. They 
drew up a new bill against popery, and resolved to insert 
in it many severe clauses for the detection and piosecution 
of priests : they presented addresses a second time against 
Lauderdale ; and when the king’s answer was not satis- 
factory, they seemed, still determined to persevere in their 
applications : an accusation was moved against Danby ; 
but upon examining the several articles, it was not found 
to contain any just reasons of a piosecution; and was 
therefore dropped : they apiilied to the king for recalling 
his troops from the French service ; and as he only pro- 
mised that they should not he recruited, they appeared to. 
be much dissatisfied with the answer : a bill was brought 


in, making it treason to levy money without authority of 
|>arliament: another, vacating the seats of such members 
as accepted of offices : another, to secuie the personal 
liberty of the subject, and to prevent sending any person 


prisoner beyond sea. 

That the couit jiarty might not be idle during these at- 
tacks, a bill for a now test was introduced into the House 
of Peers by the F'ail of Lindesev. All members of either 


House, and all who possessed any office, were by this bill 
required to swear, that it was not lawful, upon p.,s 5 ne 
any pretence whatsoevci, to take arms against obciience. 
the king; that they ablioired the traitoious position of tak- 
ing arms by liis .authority against his (icrson. Dr against 
those who were commissioned by him; and that they will 
not at any time endeavour the alteration of the protestant 
religion, or of the established government either in church 


or state. ' 

Great opposition was made to this bill; as might bo 
expected from the present disposition of the nation. 
During seventeen davs, the debates were carried on with 
much zeal ; and all the reason and learning of both parties 
were displayed on the occasion. The question, indeed, 
with regard to resistance, was a point which entered into 
the controversies of the old parties, cavalier and round- 
head ; as It made an essential part of the present disputes 
between court and country. Few neuters were found in 
the nation : but among such as could maintain a calm in- 
difierenco, there jirevailcd sentiments wide of those which 
were adopted by either jiarty. Such pcisons thought, that 
all general, speculative declarations of the legislature, either 
for or against resistance, were equally impolitic, and could 
serve to no other purpose, than to signalize in their turn 
the tiiuinph of one faction over another : that the simpli- 
city retained in the ancient laws of England, as well as in 
the laws of every other counlry, ought still to he preserved, 
and was best calculated to jirevcnt the extremes on either 
side : that the absolute exclusion of resistance, in all pos- 
sible cases, was founded on f'al'C principles ; its express 
admission might be attended with (luiif^croiis consequences ; 
and there was no neccssitv for exposing the jiublic to either 
inconvenience : that if a choice must iieces'-arily be made 
in the case, the preference of utility to truth in public in- 
stitutions was aiiparcnt ; nor could the raippnsition of 
resistance beforehand, and in general terms, be safely 
.idinittcd in any government : that even in mixed monarch- 
ies, where that supposition seemed most requisite, it was 
vet entirelv superfluous ; sinee no man, on the approach of 
extraordinary nccessilv, could be at a loss, though not 
dncctcd by legal declarations, to find the proper remedy : 
that even those who might, at a distance, and by scholastic 
reasoning, exclude all resistance, would yet hearken to the 
voice of nature; when evident rum, both to themselves 
and to the public, must attend a strict adherence to their 
pretended principles : that the question, as it ought thus 
to be entirely excluded from all determinations of the 


plivate st.itinn, e\ci since tlie king’s restoration, which ho rathei favoured 
Umii opposed. 
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If^islatiire, «as, even amons; private reasoners, somewhat 
frl^olous, and little better than a dispute of words: that 
the one party could not pretend that resistance ought ever 
to become a familiar practice; the other would siirelv 
have recourse to it in great extremities; and thus the dif- 
ference could only turn on the degrees of danger oronpres- 
sion, which would warrant tins irregular remedy ; a 
difference which, in a general question, it was impossible, 
by any language, precisely to fix or deterniine. 

There were iiianv other absurdities in this tost, p.irticii- 
larly that of binding men by oatli not to alter the govern- 
ment either in chtircli or state ; since all human institutions 
are liable to alnise, and require continual amendnieiits, 
which are, m reality, so many alterations. It is not indeed 
]) 0 ssil>le to iiiake a law* wliicli does not innovate, more or 
less, 111 tlic govciiimeul. These difficulties nrodiiced such 
obstructions to the lull, that it was carried only by two 
voices in the House of Peers. Alt the popish Lords, headed 
by the Earl of Bristol, voted against it. It was sent down 
to the House of Commons, where it was likely to undergo 
a scrutiny still more severe. 

But a quarrel, which happened between the two Houses, 
prevented the passing of every bill piojected during the 
]ireseiit session. One Dr. Slnrleyg being cast m a law-suit 
before chancery against Sir John Fag, a member of the 
House of Commons, preferred a petition of appeal to tlie 
House of Peers. The Lords received it, and summoned 
Fag to appear before them. He complained to the lower 
House, who espoused his cause. They not only main- 
tained, that no member of their House could be summoned 
before the Peers : they also asserted, that the u|tper House 
could receive no appeals from any court of equity ; a pre- 
tension which extremely retrenched the jurisdiction of the 
Peers, and which was contrary to the practice which had 
prevailed during this whole century. The Commons send 
Shirley to prison ; the Lords assert their powers. Con- 
ferences are tiied; but no accommodation ensues. Four 
lawyers are sent to the Tower by the Commons, for tians- 
gressing tlie orders of the House, and pleading in this cause 
befoie the Peers. The Peers denominate this arbitiarv 
commitment a bleach of the great cliartei, and order the 
lieutenant of the Tower to release the prisoners : he declines 
obedience : they apply to the king, and desire him to 
punish the lieutenant for his contempt. The king sum- 
mons both Houses ; exhorts them to unanimity ; and 
informs them that the [iresent quarrel had arisen fiom the 
contrivance of his and their enemies, who expected bv that 
means to foice a dissolution of the imiliameiit Ilis ad- 
vice has no effect: the Commons continue as violent as 
ever ; and tlie king, finding that no business 
Bill June could ijg finished, at last prorogued the pai- 
liament. 

Ori 1 .". When the parliament w as again assembled, 
A p.iriMiuent. there appeared not m any respect a change in 
the dispositions of either House. Tlie king desired sup- 
plies, as well lor the building of ships, as for taking off an- 
ticipations which lay upon his revenue. He even confessed, 
that h'd had not been altogether so fiiigal as he might have 
been, and as he re'olvcd to be for the future ; though he 
asserted, that, to his great satisfaction, he had found his 
expenses bv no means so exorbitant as some had repre- 
sented them. The Commons took into consideration the 
subject of siqiply. They voted 300,000 pounds for the 
building of ships ; but they appropriated the sum by very- 
strict clauses. They passed a resolution not to grant any 
supply for taking ofl the anticipations of the revenue."* 
This vote was carried, m a full House, by a majority of 
four only ; so nearly were the parties balanced. The 
quarrel was revived, to which Dr. Shirley's cause had given 
occasion. The proceedings of the Commons discovered 
the same violence as during the last session. A motion 
was made m the House of Peers, but rejected, for address- 
ing the king to dissolve the piesent parliament. The king 
contented himself with proroguing them to a very' long 
term. Whether these quarrels between the 
Houses aiose from contrivance or accident 
was not certainly known. Each party might, accoidingto 
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their different views, esteem themselves eithei gainers or 
losers by them. The court might deiire to obstruct all 
attacks from the Commons, by giving them other employ- 
ment. The counliy paity niigdit" desire the dissolution ot a 
pailiament, winch, notwithstanding all disgusts, still con- 
tained too many royalists, ever to serve all the purposes of 
the malcontents. 

Soon after the prorogation, there passed an incident, 
which III Itself IS tiivial, but tends strongly to mark the 
genius of the English goveniment, and of Charles’s ad- 
ministration during this period. The liberty of the con- 
stitution, and the variety as well as violence of the parties, 
had begotten a propensity for political conversation ; and 
as the coffee-houses in jiaiticular were the scenes, where the 
conduct of the king and the ministry was canvassed with 
great freedom, a proclamation was issued to suppress these 
places of rendezvous. Such an act of power, during former 
reigns, would have been grounded entirely on the preroga- 
tive ; and before the accession of the house of Stuart, no 
scruple would have been entertained with regard to that 
exercise of authority. But Charles, finding doubts to arise 
upon his proclamation, had recourse to the judges, who 
supplied him with a chicane, and that too a frivolous one, 
by which he might justify his proceedings. The law, 
which settled the excise, enacted, that licenses for retailing 
liquors might be refused to such as could not find seciiiity 
for payment of the duties. But coffee was not a liquor 
subjected to excise ; and even this power of refusing 
licenses w-as very limited, and could not reasonably be ex- 
tended beyond the intention of the act. The king, theie- 
fore, observing the people to be much dissatisfied, yielded 
to a petition of the coffee-men, who promised for the future 
to lestrain all seditious discourse in their houses ; and the 
proclamation was recalled. 

This c.ampaign proved more fortunate to Campaisn of 
the confeder.ites than any other during the *''■5- 
whole war. The French took the field in Flanders with a 
numerous army; and Lewis himself served ns a volunteer 
under the Prince of Condo. But, notwithstanding Ins 
great preparations, he could gam no advantages but the 
taking of Huy and Limbourg, places of small consequence. 
The Prince of Orange, with a considerable army, opposed 
him 111 all his motions; and neither side was willing, with- 
out a x-isible adx-antnge, to hazard a general action, which 
might be attended either with the entire loss of Flaiideis 
on the one hand, or the invasion of France on the other. 
Lewis, tired of so inactive a campaign, returned to Ver- 
sailles; and the whole summer passed m the Low Coun- 
tries without any memorable event. 

Turenne commanded on the Upper Rhine, in opposition 
to his great rnal Montecuculi, general of the imperialists. 
The object of the latter was to pass the Rhine, to penetrate 
into Alsace, Lorraine, or Burgundy, and to fix his quarters 
in these provinces : the aim of the former was to guard the 
French fiontiers, and to disappoint all the schemes of his 
enemy. The most consummate skill was displayed on 
both sides ; and if any superiority appeared in Turenne's 
conduct. It w.as chiefly ascribed to his greater vigour of 
body, by which he was enabled to inspect all the posts in 
person, and could on the spot take the justest measures for 
the execution of his designs. By posting himself on the 
German side of the Rhine, he not only kept Montecuculi 
from passing that river: he had also laid his plan in so 
masterly a manner, that, m a few days, he must hare 
obliged the Germans to decamp, and have gained a con- 
siderable advantage over them ; when a period was put to 
his life, by a random shot, which struck him on the breast 
as he was taking a view of the enemy. The consternation 
of his army was inexpressible. The French tioops, who, a 
moment before, were assured of victory, now coiisideied 
themselves as entirely \anquished ; and the Germans, who 
would have been glad to compound for a safe retreat, ex- 
pected no less than the total destruction of their enemy. 
But de Lorges, nephew to Turenne, succeeded him in the 
command, and possessed a great share of the genius and 
capacity of his predecessor. By his skilful operations the 
French were enabled to repass the Rhine, w itliout con- 


Several Insfonans liave affirmed, that the Commons found, this ses’sion. 
vipon inqmrv . ihat the kinc’s revinue was l,C0O.P00 pounds a vear, an«i 
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siderable loss ; and this retreat was deemed equally glo- 
rious with the greatest victory. The valour of the English 
troops, who were placed in . the rear, greatly contributed 
to save the French army. They had been seized with the 
same passion as the native troops of France, for their 
brave general, and fought with ardour to revenge his death 
on the Germans. The Duke of Marlborough, then Cap- 
tain Churchill, here learned the rudiments of that art, 
which he afterwards practised with such fatal success 
against France. 

The Prince of Conde left the army in Flanders under 
the command of Lu.vembourg; and carrying with him a 
considerable reinforcement, succeeded to Turenne’s com- 
mand. He defended Alsace from the Germans, who had 
passed the Rhine, and invaded that province. He obliged 
them first to raise the siege of Hagenau, then that of Sa- 
berne. He eluded all their attempts to bring him to a 
battle; and, having dexterously prevented them from 
establishing themselves in Alsace, he forced them, not- 
withstanding their superiority of numbers, to repass the 
Rhine, and to take up winter-quarters in their own country. 

After the death of Tureniie, a detachment of the German 
army was sent to the siege of Treves ; an enterprise, in 
which the imperialists, the Spaniards, the Palatine, the 
Duke of Lorraine, and many other princes, passionatelv 
concurred. The project was well concerted, and executed 
with vigour.' Mareschal Crequi, on the other hand, col- 
lected an army, and advanced with a view of forcing the 
Germans to raise the siege. They left a detachment to 
guard their lines, and, under the command of the Dukes 
of Zell and Osnaburgli, marched in quest of the enemy. 
At Consarbric, they fell unexpectedly, and with superior 
numbers, on Crequi, and put him to rout. He esca|)ed 
with four attendants only; and throwing himself into 
Treves, resolved, by a vigorous defence, to make atone- 
ment for his former error or misfortune. The garrison 
was brave, but not abandoned to that total despair by 
which their governor was actuated. They mutinied against 
his obstinacy ; capitulated for themselves; and, because 
he refused to sign the capitulation, they delivered him a 
prisoner into the hands of the enemy. 

It is remarkable that this defeat, given to Crequi, is 
almost the only one which the French received at land, 
from Rocroi to Blenheim, during the course of above sixty 
years ; and these too full of bloody wars against potent 
and martial enemies : their victories almost equal the 
number of years during that period. Such was the vigour 
and good conduct of that monarchy 1 And such too were 
the resources and refined policy of the other European 
nations, by which thev were enauled to repair their losses, 
and still to confine that mighty power nearly within its 
ancient limits 1 A fifth part of these victories would have 
sufficed, in another period, to have given to France the 
empire of Europe. 

The Swedes had been engaL'ed, by the payment of larjre 
subsidies, to take part with Lewis, and invade the terri- 
tories of the Elector of Brandenburg, in Pomerania. That 
elector, joined by some imperialists from Silesia, fell 
upon them with bravery and success. He soon obliged 
them to evacuate his part of that country, and he pursued 
them into their own. He had an interview with the King 
of Denmark, who had now joined the confederates, and 
resolved to declare war against Sweden. These princes 
concerted measuies for pushing the victory. 

To all these misfortunes against foreign enemies were 
added some domestic insurrections of the common people 
in Guienne and Brittany. Though soon suppressed, they 
divided the force and attention of Lewis. The only ad- 
vantage gained by the French was at sea. Messina in 
Sicily had revolted ; and a fleet under the Duke de Vi- 
vonne was despatched to support the rebels. The Dutch 
had sent a squadron to assist the Spaniards. A battle 
ensued, where de Ruyter was killed. This event alone 
was thought equivalent to a victory. 

The French who, twelve years before, had scarcely a 
ship of war in any of their harbours, had raised themselves, 
by means of perseverance and policy, to be in their pre- 
sent force, though not in their resources, the first maritime 


power in Europe. .The Dutch, while in alliance with 
them against England, had supplied them with several 
vessels, and had taught them the rudiments of the difficult 
art of ship-huilding. The English next, when in alliance 
with them against Holland, instructed them in the method 
of fighting their ships, and of preserving order in naval 
engagements. Lewis availed himself of every opportu- 
nity to agirrandize his people, while Charles, sunk in indo- 
lence and pleasure, neglected all the noble arts of govern- 
ment; or if at any time he roused himself from his lethargy, 
that industry, by reason of the unhappy projects which he 
embraced, was often more pernicious to the public than 
his inactivity itself. He was as anxious to promote the 
naval power of France, as if the safety of his crown had 
depended on it; and many of the plans executed in that 
kingdom, were first, it is said,^ dii^ested and corrected by 
him. 

The successes ot the allies had been con- ^ 
siderable the last campaign ; but the Span- ■ • i • 
iards and imperialists well knew that France was not yet 
sufficiently broken, nor willing to submit to the terms 
which they resolved to impose upon her. Though they 
could not refuse the king’s mediation, and Consrcss of 
Niineguen, after many difficulties, was at t' imeguen. 
last fixed on as the place of congress ; yet, under one 
pretence or other, they still delayed sending their ambas- 
sadors, and no progress was made in the negociation. 
Lord IBerkeley, Sir William Temple, and Sir Lionel Jen- 
kins, were the English ministers at Nimeguen. The 
Dutch, who ■were impatient for peace, soon appeared : 
Lewis, who hoped to divide the allies, and who knew 
that he himself could neither be seduced nor forced into a 
disadvantageous peace, sent ambassadors : the Swedes, 
who hoped to recover by treaty what they had lost by 
arms, were also forward to negociate. But as these poweis 
could not proceed of themselves to settle terms, the con- 
gress, hitherto, served merely as an amusement to the 
public. 

It was by the events of the campaign, not Campujsn of 
the conferences among the negociators, that 
the articles of peace were to be determined. The Spanish 
towns, ill fortified, and worse defended, made but a feeble 
lesistance to Lewis; who, by laying up magazines during 
the winter, was able to take the field early in the spring, 
before the forage could be found in the open country. In 
the month of April he laid siege to Cond6, and took it 
by storm in four dajs. Having sent the Duke of Orleans 
to besiege Bouchaine, a small but important fortress, he 
posted himself so advantageously with his main army, as 
to liinder the confederates from relieving it, or fighting 
without disadvantage. The Prince of Orange, in spite of 
the difficulties of the season, and the want of provisions, 
came in sight of the French army ; but his industry served 
to no other purpose than to render him spectator of the 
surrender of Bouchaine. Both armies stood in awe of 
each other, and were unwilling to hazard an action, which 
miglit be attended with the most important consequences. 
Lewis, though he wanted not personal courage, was little 
enterprising in the field ; and being resolved this campaign 
to rest contented with the advantages which he had so 
early obtained, he thought pro|)er to intrust his army to 
Mareschal Schomberg, and retired himself to Versailles. 
After his departure, the Prince of Orange iaid siege to 
Maestriclit ; liut meeting with an obstinate resistance, he 
was obliged, on the approach of Schomherg, who in the 
mean time had taken Aire, to raise the siege. He was in- 
capable of yielding to adversity, or bending under mis- 
fortunes : but he began to foresee, that by the negligence 
and errors of his allies, the war in Flanders must neces- 
sarily have a very unfortunate issue. 

On the Upper Rhine, Philipsbourg was taken by the 
imperialists. In Pomerania, the Swedes were so unsuc- 
cessful against the Danes and Brandenburghers, that they 
seemed to be losing apace all those nossessions which, 
"with so much valour and good fortune, they had acquired 
in Germany. 

About the beginning of winter, the congress of Nime- 
guen was pretty full,' and the plenipotentiaries - of the 
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emperor and Spain, two powers strictly conjoined by 
blood and alliance, at last appeared. The Dutch had 
threatened, if they absented themselyes any longer, to 
proceed to a separate treaty with France. In the confer- 
ences and negociations, the disposition of the parties be- 
came eyery day more apparent. 

The Hollanders, loaded with debts and 
'■ harassed with taxes, were desirous of putting 
an end to the war, in which, besides the disadvantages at- 
tending all leagues, the weakness of the Spaniards, the 
divisions and delays of the Germans, prognosticated no- 
thing but disgrace and misfortune. Their commerce lan- 
guished; and, wh.at gave them still gieater anxiety, the 
commerce of England, by reason of her neutrality, flou- 
rished extremely; and they were apprehensive, lest advan- 
tages, once lost, would never thoroughly be legained. 
They had themselves no further motive for continuing the 
war, than to secure a good frontier to Flanders ; but gra- 
titude to their allies still engaged them to try whether an- 
other campaign might procure a peace, which would give 
general satisfaction. The Prince of Orange, urged by 
motives of honour, of ambition, and of animosity against 
France, endeavoured to keep them steady to this resolution. 

The Spaniards, not to mention the other incurable weak- 
nesses into which their monarchy was fallen, were dis- 
tracted with domestic dissensions between the parties of 
the queen-regent and Don John, natural brother to their 
young sovereign. Though unable of themselves to defend 
Elanders, thev were resolute not to conclude a peace, 
which would leave it exposed to every assault or inroad ; 
and while they made the most magnificent promises to the 
States, their real trust was in the protection of England. 
They saw that, if that small but important territory were 
once subdued by France, the Hollanders, exposed to so 
terrible a power, would fall into dependence, and would 
endeavour, by submissions, to ward off that destniction 
to which a war, in the heart of their state, must necessarily 
expose them. They believed that Leuis, sensible how 
much greater advantages he might reap from the alliance 
than from the subjection of the republic, which must scat- 
ter its people and depress its commerce, would be satisfied 
with very moderate conditions, and would turn his enter- 
prises against his other neighbours. They thought it im- 
possible but the people and parliament of England, fore- 
seeing these obvious consequences, must at last force the 
king to take part in the affairs of the continent, in which 
their interests were so deeply concerned. And they trusted, 
that even the king himself, on the approach of so great a 
danger, must open his eyes, and sacrifice his prejudices in 
favour of France, to the safety of his own dominions. 
Uncertain enn- But Charles here found himself entangled 
<lutt of the ting, in such opposite motives and engagements, 
as he had not resolution enough to break, or patience to 
unravel. On the one hand, he always regarded his alliance 
with France as a sure resource in case of any commotions 
atnong his own subjects, and whatever schemes he might 
still letain for enlarging his authority, or altering the es- 
tablished religion, it was fiom that quarter alone he could 
expect assistance. lie had actually in secret sold his neu- 
trality to France, and he received remittances of a million 
of livres a-year, which was afterwards increased to two 
millions ; a considerable supply in the present embarrassed 
state of his revenue. And he dreaded lest the parliament 
should treat him as they had formerly done his father; 
and alter they had engaged him in a vvar on the continent, 
should take advantage of his necessities, and make him 
purchase supplies by saerificing his prerogative and aban- 
doning his ministers. 

On the other hand, the cries of his people and parlia- 
ment, seconded by Danby, Arlington, and most of his 
ministers, incited him to take part with the allies, and to 
correct the unequal balance of power in Europe. He 
rnight apprehend danger fiom opposing such earnest de- 
sires : he might hope for large supplies if he concurred 
with them : and however inglorious and indolent liis dis-' 
position, the renown of acting as arbiter of Europe would 
probably, at intervals, rouse him from his lethargy, and 
move him to support, the character with which he stood 
invested. 

It is worthy of observation, that, during this period, the 
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king was, by every one, abroad and at home, by France 
and by the allies, allowed to be the undisputed arbiter of 
Europe ; and no terms of peace, which he would have 
prescribed, could have been refused by either party, 
riiough France afterwards found means to resist the same 
alliance, joined with England; yet was she then obliged 
to make such violent efforts as quite exhausted her; and 
it was the utmost necessity which pushed her to find re- 
sources, far sin passing her own expectations. Charles was 
.sensible, that so long as the war continued abroad, he 
should never enjoy ease at home, from the impatience and 
importunity of his subjects ; yel could he not resolve to 
impose a peace by openlv joining himself with either partv. 
Terms advantageous to the allies must lose him the friend- 
ship of France : the contrary would enrage his parliament. 
Between these views he perpetually fluctuated ; and from 
his conduct, it is observable, that a careless remiss dispo- 
sition, agitated by opposite motives, is capable of as great 
inconsistencies as are incident even to the greatest imbe- 
cility and folly. 

The parliament was assembled; and the isih r^b. 
king made them a plausible speech, in which A parliament, 
he warned them against all differences among themsehms; 
expressed a resolution to do his part for bringing their 
consultations to a happy issue; and offered his consent to 
any laws for the further security of their religion, libertv, 
and property. He then told them of the decayed con- 
dition of the navy ; and asked money for repairing it : he 
informed them, that part of his revenue, the additional 
excise, was soon to expire : and he added these words, 
“ You may at any time see the yearly established expense 
of the government, by which it will appear, that, the con- 
stant and unavoidable charge being paid, there will remain 
no overplus towards answering those contingencies, which 
rnay happen in all kingdoms, and which have heen a con- 
siderable burden on me this last year.” 

Before the parliament entered upon business, thev were 
stopped by a doubt concerning the legality of their meet- 
ing. It had been enacted by an old law of Edward III., 
“ That parliaments should be held once every year, or 
oftener, if need be ” The last prorogation had been longer 
than a year; and being supposed on that account illegal, 
it was pretended to be equivalent to a dissolution. The 
consequence seems by no means just ; and besides, a later 
act, that which repe.aled the triennial law, had determined, 
that it was necessary to hold parliaments only once in 
three years. Such weight, however, was put on this c.avil, 
that Buckingham, Shaftesbury, Salisbury, and Wharton, 
insisted strenuously in the House of Peers on the invalidity 
of the parliament, and the nullity of all its future acts. 
For such dangerous positions they were sent to the Tower, 
there to remain during the pleasure of his majesty and the 
House. _ Buckingham, Salisbury, and Wharton, made 
submissions, and were soon after released. But Shaftes- 
burj', more obstinate in his temper, and desirous of dis- 
tinguishing himself by his adherence to liberty, sought 
the remedy of law; and being rejected by the judges, he 
was at last, after a twelvemonth’s imprisonment, obliged 
to make the same submissions ; upon which he was also 
released. 

The Commons at first seemed to proceed with temper. 
They granted the sum of 586,000 pounds, for building 
thirty ships ; though they strictly appropriated the money 
to that service. Estimates were given in of the expense ; 
but it was afterwards found that they fell short near 
100,000 pounds. Thev also voted, agreeablv to the king’s 
request, the continuance of the additional excise for three 
years. This excise had been granted for nine years in 
1668. Every thing seemed to promise a peaceable and 
an easy session. 

But the parliament was roused from this c^mpaian 
tranquillity by the news received from of i677. 
abroad. The French king had taken the field in the 
middle of February, and laid siege to Valenciennes, 
which he carried in a few days by storm. Fie next in- 
vested both Camhray and St. Oniers. The Prince of 
Orange, alarmed with his piogress, hastily assembled an 
.army, and marched to the relief of St. Omers. He was 
encountered by the French under the Duke of Orle.ans 
and Maresclial Luxembourg. The prince possessed great 
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I i!. Ilt^ for \v.ir ; coiiniL"-, ncln Jl_\, \ i"ilrincc, jntii nrt ; l)ut 
‘till ii' V. ,1^ iiifirur III "Minis to tlio-c roiiMiiiiin-ilo "Mk- 
r.!s ri|i|i" mI to linn In '.ms ; .-inrl l!inii"li In nlw.ns 
r'liiini iin ms to n |i nr Ills lo'-( s, :unl to imln In nl iii’:i 
liltl" tiinn :i"in,st the MCtors, he- urn, rlnriii" his v.holi 
life, iiiisiitci ssfiil. ]Jv a iii:istcrl_\ niorLiiniit ol I.tiMni- 
In.iir", III' V..IS hire (li fi atrd, ami ohh"i il to n tri it to 
I'liris. C.iiiihniv amJ St Oiiicrs uerc toon afn r siirreii- 
<k ri (I to I,< u IS. 

'J'his siicM ss^ (h rneil from such "rent poucr and such 

v. -ise comhirl, infiisfd a jini terror into the l-hi"hsh parlin- 
imiit. 'J'hf y address! d the Kin", rr [irescnliii" the daneci 
to v.hich the l.iiiedoin v.as e\|iosrd from the "rcatne's of 
IV.ince, .ind jiiriMii" that his inajcstj, In such alliances as 
he should thiiiK fit, v.onld hoth secure his oun dominions 
and the .Spinish kcthcrKinds, and thereby (itiicl the fears 
of Ins p( oiih'. The Kiiij, desirous of eluJiri" this applica- 
tion, uhieli ho considered as a Kind of attach on his tiiea- 
siires, replied iii {reiieral terms, that he uould use all 
imans for the preservation of rianders, consistent with the 
peace and .safely of his Kingdoms. Tins aiisucr was an 
evasion, or rather a denial. 'I’he Commons, therefore, 
thoueht proper to he more esiilicil. Then entreated him 
not to defer the enkriii!; into such alli.inces as miyht attain 
that yreat end: and m case war with the rrench Kini; 
should he the result of Ins measures, thej promised to Rnuit 
him all the aids and supplies which would enable him to 
support the honour and interest of the nation. The Kiii" 

w. is also more esphcit in Ins leply. He told them, ihiit 
the onl_\ way to prevent damjci, was to put him in a condi- 
tion to inaK’e preparations for their sccinity. This messa"'; 
was understood to he a demand of motley. The [i.irli.i- 
nient accordin"ly empowered the Kiii" to' borrow on the 
additional e\cise 200,000 pounds at seven per cent.: a 
aery small sum indeed ; but whicb they deemed suflicieni, 
with the ordinary levenue, to equip a (rood squadron, and 
llicioby put the nation in sccuritt, till further resolutions 
should bo taKen. 

Hut this concession fell far short of the Kinq’s expecta- 
tions. He therefore inforined them, tint, unless they 
planted him the sum of 000,000 pounds upon new funds, 
It would not be possible for liiin, without exposui" the na- 
tion to manifest danger, lo speak or act those things, which 
w’oiild answer the end of their several addresses. The 
House took this message into coiisidn-ation : but before 
they came to any resolution, tlie king sent for them to 
Whitehall, where he told them, upon the word of a King, 
that they should not repent any trust which they would 
lepose in him for the safety of his kingdom ; that lie would 
not for any consideration break credit with them, or cm- 
jiloy their iiioney to other uses than those for which they 
intended It; but that he would not hazard either his own 
safety or their^, by taking any vigorous mcasuics, or form- 
ing new alliaiucs, till ho were in a better condition both to 
defend bis subjects and ofTcnd his enemies This speech 
brought affair.s to a short issue. The King required them 
to trust him with a large sum : he pawned his rosal word 
for their security : they must either run the risk of losing 
all their money, or fail of those alliances which they liad 
jiiojccted, and at the same time declare to all the worlcl 
the highest distrust of their soycreign. 
r.irli .imnfs iiiv Hut tliore were manv reasons which de- 
irust ol nii' 1 . 111 ". tcrmined the House of Commons to ]nit no 
trust in the King. They considered, that the pietence of 
danger was olniously groundless, while the Fiench were 
opjiosed by such |iowerful alliances on the continent, wliile 
the King was niastci of a good fleet at sea, and while all 
his subjects were so bcaitily united in opposition lo foreign 
cncmie.s. That the only justifiable reason, therefore, of 
Charles’s bacKwardness, was not the apprelicnsioii of 
danger fiom abroad, but a diffidence, wbich lie might have 
lerhaps cnteitained of his parliament; lest, after engaging 
11111 111 foreign alliances for carrying on war, they should 
take advantage of his necessities,' and extort from him con- 
cessions dangerous to the roval dignity. That this parlia- 
ment, by their past conduct, bad given no foundation for 
such suspicions, and were so far from pursuing any sinister 
ends, that they had granted supplies for tiie first Dutch 


war; for rnaintaimiig the triple Uague, thoegh C‘ t rp ,i,,| 
without their advice; even for cirrvmg on l! • i 

Dutch war, which was entered into contniry to ih' .r oi,,i 
iiinn. and contrary to the manifest interf -ts 'of thr i 
']'ii it, on the other hand, the King h id, by foiiin r iin i.vio > 
t'.Mted verv reasonable jt.ilousics m his pi oph , am! 
with a bad gnie", require at pre'dit then trust and mun! 
dfiice. Th.it he had not scrupled to rleiiiaiid suppbislor 
mamtauimg the triple le.igin , at the verv nioiiuut he w.d 
court rting me isures for breaKing it, and had aeeordingly 
employid to that purpose the supplies which he h.id ob'- 
taiiKd by tho«e delusive pretences. That his union with 
rranee, during the war against Holland, must h.ive hieii 
founded or. projects the most d.ingeroiis to his people ; 
and as the s.imc union was still secretly mainlaimd, it 
might justly be feared that the s.iine projects were not vet 
entirely ahandoiied. That he could not seriously intend 
lo iirosociite vigorous ineasuri's against I'raiiee ; since he 
hail so long leinained entirely uneonceiiml during such 
obvious dangers; and, till prompted by bis parliamenl, 
whose proper business it was not to take' the le.id in those 
parts of administration, had suspended all his activity. 
Jhat if he really nuant lo enter into a cordial union with 
Ins people-, he would have taken the first step, and have 
ende.ivoured, by putting trust m them, to restore that con- 
fidence, which he himself, by his r.esli conduct, had first 
violated. Tliat it was in vain to ask so small a sum as 
600,000 pounds, in order to secure him against the future 
attempts of the ]>arhaniMit ; since th.ii sum must soon bo 
e\haiisied by a w u with I'niiicc, and he must agaiii fail 
into that depeinlonce, w hieli was liecoine, m some degree, 
essential to the eonsiitiilioii. That il he would forni” the 
ncec^siry alliances, that sum ora grcati r would nisiatillv 
he voted ; nor could tin re be any lea'Oii lo diead, ih.it th'e 
parliament would immediately ilescrt measures, m vvhicli 
they were engaged by their honour, their uicbiialion, nnu 
the ijubhc interest. That the real ground, ihorefore, of the 
king's refusal, was neither a|iprehension of danger fioin 
foreign enemies, nor jealousy of iiailiameiilarv eiicroach- 
menis; but a desire of obiai'miig tbe money vvhich ho in- 
tended, notwithstanding Ins loyal word, 'to employ to 
other purposes. And that, by u'sing such dishonourable 
means to so Ignoble an end, he rendeicd himself still more 
unworthy the confidence of Ins people. 

The House of Commons was now regularly divided into 
two parties, the court and the country. Some were enlisted 
III the court parly by offices, nay, a few by bribes secretly 
given them ; a practice first begu'n by Clifford, a dangerous 
minister: but great niimbeis were attached merely by in- 
clination ; so far ns they esteemed the mrasnrcs of the 
court agreeable lo the interests of the nation. Private views 
and faction had liKovvise drawn several into the country 
party : but there vveie also many of that iiarty, who bad iiii 
other object than the imblic good. These' disinlciested 
ineinbers on both sides fluctuated between the factions; 
and gave the superiority sometimes to the court, sometimes 
to the opposition. r In the present emergence, a general 
distrust of the King prevailed ; and the parliamenl resolved 
not to haz.ard their money in expectation of alliances 
vvhich, they believed, wire never inteiided lo be formed. 
Instead ol granting the supply, they voled an address, 
wherein they “ besought his majesty to enter into a league, 
olTensivc and defensive, with the' Stales general of~the 
I'niled Provinces, against the growth and power of the 
rrench King, and for the preservation of the Spanish 
A’etherlands ; and to make such other alhanees wiih the 
confederates as should apjiear fit and useful to that end.” 
They supported the-ir advice with reasons; and promised 
speedy and effectual supplies, for iiresrrving Ins maicsty’s 
honour, and insuring the safely of the public. The King 
pieteiided the highest anger at this address, which he re- 
presented as a dangerous encroachment upon his preroga- 
tive. He reproved the Commons m severe terms ; and 
ordered them immediately to be atljouriicd. 

It is cert.iin, that this was the critical 
moment when the king both might with case ''''■ 
have presen-ed the balance of power m I'.nrore, whicb it 
has since cost this island a great ci]icnse of blood a.id 
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treasure to restore, and might by perseverance liave at last 
regained, in some tolerable measure, after all past errors, 
the confidence of his people. This oppoitunity being 
neglected, the wound became incurable ; and notwith- 
standing hih momentary appearances of vigour against 
France and po|)erv, and lli^ir momentary inclinations to 
rely on his faith ; he was still believed to be at bottom 
entstged in the same interest, ami /An/ soon relapsed into 
distrust and jealousy, d he secret memoirs of this leign, 
which have since been published, =r piove, beyond a doubt, 
that the Ling had, at this tune, conceited ineasuies with 
France, and had no intention to enter into a war in favour 
of the allies, lie had entertained no view, therefore, even 
when he |iawncd his aov\L woiin to his people, than to 
jirocuie a giant ol money; and he trusted, that while he 
eluded their c\|ioctations, he could not afterwards want 
pietenccs for palliating his eonduct. 

Negociations meanwhile were carried on between 
Fiance and Holland, and an eventual treaty was conclud- 
ed ; that IS, all their diflerences woie adjusted, provided 
they could afterwaids satisfy their allies on both sides. 
This work, though in appeai.mcc difficult, seemed to be 
extremely foi warded by lurther bad successes on the pait 
of the confederates, and by the great impatience of the 
Hollanders ; wdien a new event happened, which promised 
a more prosperous issue to the quarrel with France, and 
revived the liopes of all the English who understood the 
interests of their country. 

The king saw, with regret, the violent discontents which 
prevailed in the nation, and wdiich seemed every day to 
augment upon him. Desirous by his natural temper to 
be easy himself, and to make every body else easy, he 
sought expedients to appease those murmurs, which, as 
they were very disagreeable for the present, might, in their 
consequences, prove e.\tremely dangerous. He knew that, 
during the late war with llolland, the malcontents at 
liome had made applications to the Prince of Oiange; 
and if he continued still to neglect the piince’s inteiests, 
and to thwait the inclinations of his own people, ho appie- 
hended lest their common complaints sliould cement a 
lasting union between them. He saw that the relig.on of 
the duke inspired the nation with dismal apprehensions; 
and though he had obliged his brother to allow the young 
princesses to be educated in the protestant faith, something 
further, he thought, was necessary, in order to satisfy the 
nation. He entertained, therefore, projiosals for marrying 
the Prince of Orange to the Lady Wary, the elder princess, 
and heir aiuiarent to the crown, (for tlie duke had no male 
issue,) and he hoped, by so tempting an offer, to engage 
him entirely in Ins interests. A peace he purposed to 
make ; such as would satisfy Fr.ince, and still preserve 
his eonnexions wiih that crown : and he intended to sanc- 
tify It by the approbation of the |)rince, whom ho found 
to be extremely revered in England, and respected 
throughout Europe. All the icasoiis for this alliance 
were seconded by the solicitations ol Danby, and also of 
Temple, who was at that time in Engkand : and Charles 
at last gi anted ]ipi mission to the prince, when the cam- 
paign should be over, to pay him a \isit. 

loth Oct. graciously received his 

nephew at Newmiarket. He would have 
entered immediately upon business; but the prince desired 
first to bo acquainted with the Lady hlary : and ho de- 
clared that, contrary to the usual sentiments of persons of 
his rank, he placed a great part of happiness in domestic 
satisfaction, and would not, upon any consideration of 
interest or politics, match himself with a person disagree- 
able to him. He was introduced to the princess, whom he 
found in the bloom of youth, and extremely amiable both 
in her person and her behaviour. The king now thought 
that he had a double tie upon him, and might safely expect 
his compliance with every proposal : he was surprised to 
find the prince decline all discourse of business, and refuse 
to concert any terms for the general peace, till his marriage 
should be finished. He foresaw, he said, from the situa- 

C Such as the letters which passeii hetwixt llanby and Monlatruc. the 
kinii s anib.issailor at Pans , 1 emple's lUeinoirs, ami liis Letters. In tin se 
last, we see that the kin„' never made an.\ proposals of terms but s\li,it 
were adxantaceous to Pi .nice, and tlie Prmre ot Oranpe belies ed them to 
bale always been concerted with the rrenth iimtiassador. Vol, i. p. 430. 
In bir John Dalr^ niplc’s Appendix, p. 103, it appears that llie king bad 
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tion of affairs, that his allies w'ere likely to have hard 
teims ; and he never would expose himself to tlie reproach 
of having sacrificed their interest to promote his own pur- 
poses. Charles still believed, notwithstanding the cold, 
severe manner of the prince, that he would abate of this 
rigid punctilio of honour; and he protracted the time, 
hoping, by his own insinuation and address, as well as by 
the alluiements of love and ambition, to win him to com- 
iiliancp. One day. Temple found the prince in verv bad 
liumour, repenting that he had ever come to England, 
and resolute in a few days to leave it : but before lie went, 
the king, be said, must choose the terms on wliicli they 
should hereafter live together : he was sure it must he like 
the greatest friends, or the greatest enemies : and he de- 
sired Temple to inform his master next morning of these 
intentions. Charles was struck with tins menace, and 
foresaw how the prince’s departure would be interpreted 
by the people. He resolved, therefore, immediately to 
yield with a good grace; and having paid a compliment 
to his nephew’s honesty, he told Temple that the marriage 
was concluded, and desired him to inform the duke of it, 
as of an affair already resolved on. The duke seemed 
surprised; but yieldecl a prompt obedience: which, he 
said, was his constant maxim to whatever he found to be 
the king’s pleasure. No measure, during this reign, g.ave 
such general satisfaction. All parties stiove who sliould 
most applaud it. And even Arlington, who ni.i oct. 
had been kept out of the secret, told the Maniaec ot the 
prince, “That some things, good in them- o™,'',!;. wm, ti.e 
selves, were spoiled by the manner of doing L-iiiy iiiaiy. 
them, as some things bad were mended by it; but be 
would confess that this was a thing so good in itself, tliat 
the manner of doing it could not spoil it.” 

This marriage was a great surprise to Lewis, who, ac- 
customed to govern every thing in the English court, now 
found so important a step taken, not only without his 
consent, but xvithout his knowledge or participation. A 
conjunction of England with the allies, and a vigorous 
war in opposition to Fiench ambition, were tlie conse- 
quences immediately expected both abroad and at home: 
but to check these sanguine hopes, the king, a few dajs 
after the marriatre, piolonged the adjournment of the ptir- 
Inmont from the third of December to the fourth of 
April. This term was too late for granting supplies or 
making preparations for war; and could be chosen by the 
king for no other reason, than as an atonement to France 
for his consent to the marriage. It appears also, that 
Charles secretly received from Lewis the sum of two 
millions of livres on account of this impoitant service.*' 

The king, however, entered into consulta- 
tions with the prince, together with Danby "" 
and Temple, concerning the terms which it would he 
proper to reijuire of France After some debate, it was 
agreed, that France should restore Lorraine to the duke; 
with Tournav, Valenciennes, Conde, Aeth, Charleroi, 
Courtray, Oudenarde, and Binche, to Spain, in order to 
form a good frontier for the Low Countries. The prince 
insisted that Franche-comte sliould likewise he restored, 
and Charles thousrht that, because he had patrimonial 
estates of great value in that piovince, and deemed his 
property more secure in the hands of Spam, he was en- 
gaged by such views to be obstinate in that point: but 
the prince declared, that to procure hut one good town to 
the Spaniards in Flanders, lie would willingly lelinquish 
all those possessions. As the king still insisted on the 
impossibility of wresting Franche-comte from Lewis, tlie 
prince was obliged to acquiesce. 

Notwithstandinc this concession to France, the projected 
peace was favourable to the allies ; and it was a sufficient 
indication of vigour in the king, that he had given his 
assent to it. He further agreed to send over a minister 
instantly to Paris, in order to propose these terms. 'This 
minister was to enter into no treaty. He was to allow but 
two days for the acceptance or refusal of the terms : upon 
the expiration of these, he vras presently to return ; and 


sjffneil liimself, M itJiout tlie pai ticipation of liis nimisters. a seciet treaty 
■uith France, anti lia<l olttamed a pension on tlie pronnse ot Ins nenti.ihty : 
a taU, which renders his loj/a/ rmrd, solemnly snen to Ins snhjects, one 
of the most dishonourable and most scantlalous acts that ever proceeded 
from a throne. 

li Sir John Dalr^ mple’s Appendix, p llC. 
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in case of refusal, the kinj; promised to enter immediately 
into the confederacy. To can v so imperious a message, 
and so little expected from the English court, Temple 
was the person pitched on, whose declared a\ ersion to the 
French interest was not likely to make him fail of vigour 
and promptitude in the execution of his commission. 

But Charles next day felt a relenting in this assumed 
vigour. Instead of Temple he despatched the Earl of 
Feversham, a creature of the duke’s, and a Frenchman by 
birth : and he said, that the message being harsh in itself, 
it was needless to aggravate it by a disagreeable messenger. 
Tlie prince left London ; and the king, at his departure, 
assuied him that he never would abate in the least point 
of the scheme concerted, and would enter into war with 
Lewis, if he rejected it. 

,, _ Lewis received the message with seeminv 

' gentleness and complacency. He told Fe- 

versham, that the King of England well knew that he 
might always be master of the peace ; but some of the 
towns in Flanders it seemed very hard to demand, espe- 
cially Toumay, upon whose fortifications such immense 
sums had been expended ; he would therefore take some 
short time to consider of an ansuer. Feversham said, 
that he was limited to two days’ stay : but when that time 
was elapsed, he was prevailed on to remain some few 
da^s longer; and he came away at last without any posi- 
tive answer. Lewis said, that he hoped his brother" would 
not break with him for one or two towns : and with regard 
to them, too, he would send orders to his ambassador at 
London to treat with the king himsell. Charles was 
softened by the softness of France; and the blow was 
thus artfully eluded. The French ambassador, Barillon, 
owned at last, that he had orders to Meld all except 
Tournay, and even to treat about some equivalent for tliat 
fortress, if the king absolutely insisted imon it. The prince 
was gone who had given spirit to the English court; and 
the negociation began to draw out into mess iges and re- 
turns from Paris. 

By intervals, however, the king could rouse himself, 
and show still some firmness and resolution. Finding 
that affairs were not Itkely to come to anv conclusion with 
France, he summoned, notwithstanding the long adjourn- 
ment, the parliament, on the fifteenth of January; an un- 
usual measure, and capable of giving alarm to the French 
court. Temple was sent for to the council, and the king 
told him that he intended he should go to Holland, in 
order to form a treaty of alliance with the States ; and 
that the puipose of it should be like the triple league, to 
force both France and Spain to accept of the terms pro- 
posed. Temple was sorry to find this act of vigour quali- 
fied by such a regard to France, and by such an appear- 
ance of indifference and neutrality beUveen the parties. 
He told the king, that the resolution agreed on, was to 
begin the war in conjunction xiith all the confederates, in 
case of no direct and immediate answer from France: that 
this measure would satisfy the prince, the a'lies, and the 
people of England ; advantages which could not be expect- 
ed from such an alliance with Holland alone : that France 
would be disobliged, and Spain likewise; nor would the 
Dutch be satisfied with such a faint imitation of tlie triple 
league, a measure concerted when they were equally at 
peace with both parties. For these reasons. Temple de- 
clined the employment : and Lawrence Hyde, second son 
of Chancellor Clarendon, was sent in his place. 

A D 16*8 Prince of Orange could not regard 

' ' without contempt such symptoms of weak- 
ness and vigour conjoined in the English councils. He 
was resolved, however, to make the best of a measure 
which he did not approve; and as Spain secretly con- 
sented that her ally should form a league, which was 
seemingly directed 'against her as well as France, but 

6th Jan the latter, the 

States concluded the treaty in the terms 
proposed by the king. 

C8ih Jan Meanwhile the English parliament met, 
after some new adjournments; and the km" 
was astonished, that notwithstanding the resolute measures 
which he thought he liad taken, great distrust and jealousy 


and discontent were ant, at intervals, still to prevail among 
the members. Though in his speech he had allowed tha^ 
a good peace could no longer be expected from negocia- 
tion, and assured them that he was lesolved to enter into 
a war for that purpose; the Commons did not forbear to 
insert in their reply several harsh and even unreasonable 
clauses. Upon his repioving them, they seemed penitent, 
and \oted, that they would assist his majesty in the pro- 
secution of the war. A fleet of ninety sail," an army of 
thirtv thousand men, and a million of "money, were also 
voted. Great difficulties were made by the Commons 
with regard to the armv, which the House, judging by 
past measures, believed to be intended more against the 
liberties of England, than against the progress of the 
French monarch. To this perilous situation had the king 
reduced both himself and the nation. In all debates, 
severe speeches were made, and w'ere received with seem- 
ing approbation : the duke and the treasurer began to be 
appreliensive of Impeachments : many motions against 
the king’s ministers were lost by a small majority : the 
Commons appointed a day to consider the state of the 
kingdom with regard to popery : and tliev even went so 
far as to vote, that, how urgent soever the occasion, thev 
would lay no fuither charge on the people, till secured 
against the prevalence of the catholic party. In short, the 
parliament was impatient for war whenever the king seemed 
averse to it; but grew suspicious of some sinister design 
as soon as he complied with their requests, and seemed to 
enter into their measures. 

The king w'as enraged at this last vote : he reproached 
Temple with his popular notions, as he termed them ; and 
asked him how he thought the House of Commons could 
be trusted for carrying on the war, should it be enteied 
on, when in the very commencement thev made such 
declarations? The uncertainties indeed of Charles’s con- 
duct were so multiplied, and the jealousies on both sales 
so incurable, that even those who approached nearest the 
scene of action could not determine, whether the king 
ever seriously meant to enter into a war, or whether, if he 
did, the House of Commons would not have taken advan- 
tage of his necessities, and made him purchase siqiplies bt 
a great sacrifice of his authority.* 

The King of France knew how to avail himself of all 
the advantages which these distractions afforded him. 
By his emissaries, he represented to the Dutch the impru- 
dence of their depending on England, where an indolent 
king, averse to all war, especially wntli France, and irie- 
sohite in his measures, was actuated only by the uncertain 
breath of a factious parliament. To the aristocraticnl 
party, he remarked the danger of, the jirince’s alliance with 
the royal family of England, and revived their apprehen- 
sions; lest, in imitation of his father, who had been 
honoured with the same alliance, he should violently 
attempt to enlarge his aiithoritv, and enslave his native 
country. In order to enforce these motives Camiwisu of 
with fill ther terrors, he himself took the field 
very eailv in the spring; and after threatening Luxem- 
bourg, Mons, and Namur, he suddenly sat down before 
Ghent and Ypres, and in a few weeks made himself master 
of both places. Tins success gave great alarm to the 
Hollanders, who were nowise satisfied with the conduct 
of England, or with the ambiguous treaty lately con- 
cluded ; and it quickened all their advances towards an 
accommodation . 

Immediately after the parliament had voted the supply, 
the king began to enlist forces ; and such was the ardour 
of the English for a war with France, that an army of 
above 20,000 men, to the astonishment of Europe, was 
completed in a few w'eeks. Three thousand men, under 
the Duke of Monmouth, were sent over to secure Ostend : 
some regiments were recalled from the French service: a 
fleet was fitted out with great diligence : and a quadruple 
alliance eras projected between England, Holland, Spam, 
and the emperor. 

But these vigorous measures received a sudden dainu 
from a passionate address of the lower House; in which 
they' justified all their past proceedings that had given 
di.sgust to the king ; desired to be acquainted with the 


I Temple, 'oj i. p. 4G1. 
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mrnsures taken by him ; jnayed him to clismiss evil coun- 
sellors ; and named in paiticular the Duke of Lauderdale, 
on whose lemoval they strenuously insisted. The I.iiik 
told them, that their address uas so estiavapant, that he 
uas not willini; speedily to five it the answer winch it 
deserved. And he beiran asiain to lend an ear to the pro- 
))osals of Lewis, who offered him irroat sums of inoiiei, if 
he would consent to Fiance’s niakiii" an advamactoiis 
]ieace with the allies. 

,, Temple, though pressed by the kmsr, le- 

lusecl to liave any concoin in so di‘;hotioni- 
able a negociation : but he inl’ornis in, that the kimr said, 
there was one article proposed, whieh so inrensed him, 
that as lone; as he lived, lie should neier lorjiet it. Sir 
William enes no further; but the editor of his works, the 
famous Dr. Swift, sats, tlint the Fieneh, befoie they would 
aarec to any ])ayment, requiicd as a preliminaiv, that the 
kin;; should enpape never to keep above 0000 tepular 
troops m Great Britain.'' Charles bioke into a passion. 
“ Cod’s fisli,’’ said he, his usual oath, “ does my brother 
of France tlimk to seive me tlius ' Are all his jiromises 
to make me absolute master of iny people come to this? 
Or does he think t/iiit a thini; to be clone with eight thou- 
sand men?” 

Van Bevermng was the Dutch ambassador at Nimeguen, 
a man of great authority with the States. He was caper 
for peace, and was persuaded, that the reluctance of the 
kina, and the jealousies of the parliament, would for ever 
disappoint the allies in their hopes of succour from Eng- 
land. Orders weie sent him by the States to po to the 
I’reiich king at Glieiit, and to concert the terms of a 
general tieaty, as well as procure a present truce for six 
weeks. Tile terms agreed on were much woise for the 
Spatuaids than those which had been planned by the king 
and the Prince of Orange. Six towns, some of them of 
no great importance, were to be restored to them : but 
Ypres, Condc, Valenciennes, and Tournay, in which con- 
sisted the chief strength of the frontier, were to remain 
with France. 

Great murmurs arose in England when it was known 
that Flanders was to be left in so defenceless a condition. 
The chief complaints were levelled ajamst the king, who, 
by his concurrence at first, by Ins favour afterward'-, and 
bj his dolajs at last, had raised the power of France to 
such an enormous height, that it threatened the general 
liberties of Europe. Charle', tinc.isv undei these impu- 
tations, dreading the consequence of losing the affections 
ofhis subjects, and perliaps disgusted with the secret article 
imposed by France, began to wish heartily for war, which, 
le hoped, would have restored him to lii's ancient popu- 
larity. 

An opportunity unexpectedly offered itself for his dis- 
playing these new disposition's. V bile the ministers at 
Nimeguen were concerting the terms of a general treaty, 
the Marquis de Balbaces, the Spanish ambassador, asked 
the ambassadois of Franco, at wliat time l'’rance intended 
to lestoro the six towns in Flanders. They made no diffi- 
culty in declaring that the king, their master, being obliged 
to see an entire icstitution made to the Swedes of all they 
had lost in the wai, could not ev.acuate these towns till 
that crown had received satisfiction ; and that this deten- 
tion of places was the only means to induce the powers of 
the north to accept of the peace. 

The States immediately gave the king intelligence of a 
pretension which might be attended with such dangerous 
consequences. The king was both surprised and angry. 
He immediately despatched Temple to conceit with the 

k To wit, 3000 men for Scntl.tnd, .tnd Ilip usimI gaarils am! parn^ons in 
England, amounlinp to near 5(100 men. Sn I Dalr^mple's App p Ifil. 

I Sir John Pa!r>mple, m his Apiiendu.hriS Bi\en ns, Irom Barillon's 
fiespatches m the secretary’s oflice at I’ari':, a more paiticular cleMil ot 
these intniiues. lhi‘> were (nriied on willi lord Uussel, lord llollis, 
r ord Berkshire, the Duke of Buckmffham, Alceinon ^jdne/, Monlrtpue, 
Bulstrode.Cnl. 1 itus, Sir Edward llai lev, bir lolm Baber, ‘xii Hotrerliill, 
Boscawen. Littleton, Powle, Ilarbord, ifamhden, Sir Jhomas Annstron?, 
Hotham, Ilerhi rt, and sotne others of less note. Of these lord Uussel 
and l.«rd Hollis alone refused to touch any Trench tnone> . all the others 
recei^eil presents oi bribes from Rarillnn. But we are to remaik, that the 
party Mews of these men, and linn well tnnnded jealousies of the kinff 
and duke, enffaged them, independently of the money, into the same mea- 
sures that were suppisfed to tliem liy the Ticnch ambassador. 'Jbe in- 
trigues of Trance, ihercloie, with the parliament, were a miphty small 
enpine in the jfolitica! machine. '1 hose with the king, winch have always 
been know n, w ere of infinitely greater consequence. 1 he sums distributed 
to all these met, excepting: Montague, did not exceed 16,000 pounds in 
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States vigorous measures for ofiposiiig France. Temple 
in six days concluded a tieaty by wliicb 
Lewis was obliged to declare, willnn sixteen '' “p- 
dais after tlie date, that he would presently evacuate the 
towns: and in case of his refusal, Ilolland was bound to 
continue the war, and England to declare immediately 
against Fiance, in conjunction with the whole confederacy. 

All these warlike measures were so ill .seconded by the 
pailiamcnt, where eieii the French ministers were siis- 
pctled, with reason,' of carrying on some intrigues, that 
the Commons renewed their former jealou.sies against the 
king, and voted the army immediately to be disbanded. 
The king, by a message, represented the danger of disarm- 
ing before peace were finally concluded ; and be recom- 
mended to tlieir consideiation, whether he could honour- 
ably recall his forces fiom those towns in Flanders, which 
weie put under Ins protection, and which had at piesent 
no other means of defence. The Commons agreed to 
piolong the term with regard to these forces. Everv thing 
indeed in Euiope bore the appearance ol war. France 
had posilivelv declared that she would not evacuate the 
SIX towns before the requisite cession was made to Sweden ; 
and her honour seemed now engaged to suppoit that de- 
claiation. Spain and the empire, disgusted with tlie terms 
of peace imposed by Holland, saw with pleasure, the pros- 
pect of a powerful support from the new resolutions of 
Charles. Holland itself, encouraged hv the Prince of 
Orange and his paity, was not displeased to find that the 
war would he renewed on more equal terras. The allied 
army under that prince was approacliing towards Mens, 
then blockaded by France. A considerable body of Eng- 
lish, under the Duke of Monmouth, w as ready to join him. 

Charles usually passed a great part of Ins time in the 
women’s ajiartments, particularly those of the Duchess 
of Portsmouth ; where, among other gay company, he 
often met with Barillon, the Frencli ambassador, a man of 
polite conversation, who was admitted into all the amuse- 
ments of that inglorious but agreeable monarch. It was 
the charms of this sauntering, easy life, which, during his 
later years, attached Charles to his mistresses. By the 
insinuations of Barillon, and the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
an order was, in an unguaided hour, procured, which in- 
stantly ciianged the face of affairs m Europe. One Du 
Cros,a French fugitive monk, was sent to Temple, diiect- 
inghim to apply to the Swedish ambassador, and persuade 
him not to insist on the conditions reqiined by France, 
hut to sacrifice to general peace those interests of Sweden 
Du Cros, who had secretly recened mstiuctions from 
Barillon, published every wheiein Holland the commission 
with winch he was intiusted ; and all men took the alarm. 
It was concluded that Charles’s sudden alacrity for war 
w.as as suddenly extinguished, and that no steady mea- 
sures could ever be taken with England. The king after- 
waids, when he saw Temple, treated this important matter 
in raillery ; and said, laughing, that the rogue Du Cros 
had outwitted tliein all. 

The negociations, however, at Nimeguen still continued, 
and the French ambassadors spun out the time, till the 
morning of the critical day, which, by the late treaty be- 
tween England and Holland, was to determine whether a 
sudden peace or a long war were to have iilace in Christen- 
dom. The Fiencli ambassadors came then to Van Bever- 
ning, and told him, that they had received orders to con- 
sent to the evacuation of the towns, and immediately to 
conclude and sign the peace. Van Beverning might have 
refused compliance, because it was now impossible to pro- 
cure the consent and concurrence of Spain ; hut he h.id 

three years, and therofore could lu\e lillle weight m the two Hoiise«i, 
espccwlly when opnosed to the mlluence ot the crown Accoidinaly wc 
fiiul, in ull BrtuHoirs despatches, a great anxiety that the parliament sh’onid 
tiexer he ns^emlded. '1 he condiut ot these English patriots was more nu <«ii 
than criminal , and T\Ionsiciu Courlen saj s, tliat two hundrer! thoiisaii<i 
litres employed h,\ the bnaniards and Germans, would ha\e more infiii- 
ence than two millions uistrihntetl by France. See Sn T. D.tliympks 
App, p. Ill, U IS amusing to observe the general, and I may sav na- 
tional, rage excited by the late discovery of this secret ncvnciatiou ; iliieflv 
on account ot Algernon Svdnev, whom the blind prejudices of parly hail 
exalted into a hero. II is ingratitude and bieacii of faith, in apidynig tor 
the king’s pardon, and immidialely on Ins return rnieriiig into cabals tor 
rebellion, form a conduct much mnie criminal tli.m the taking ot Trench 
gold* yet the loriner cirrnmstaiue w.is .dw.iys knovn ami always dii- 
regarded. But everv thing (Oimutcd widi li.iiut-i'i snppo^nl. in Tng 
land, to be fiolluted l>eyond all possibility of expiation. Even Lord 
Hussel, whose conduct in tins negonatinn was only tactious, and that in 
an ordinary degree, is imagined to be dishonoured by the same discovery. 
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j enteitained so just an idea of the fluctua- 
■ tions in the Enjjlish counsels, and was so 
much alarmed by the late commission given to Du Cros, 
that he deemed it fortunate for the republic to finish on 
any terms a dangerous war, where they were likely to be 
very ill supported. The papers were instantly drawn, and 
signed by the ministers of France and Holland, between 
eleven and twelve o’clock at night. By this treaty, France 
secured the possession of Franche-comte, together with 
Cambray, Aire, St. Omers, Valenciennes, Tournay,Ypres, 
Bouchaine, Cassel, &c. and restored to Spam only Char- 
leroi, Courtrai, Oudenard, Aeth, Ghent, and Limbourg. 

Next day Temple received an express fiom England, 
which brought tlie ratifications of the treaty lately con- 
cluded with the States, together with orders immediately 
to proceed to the exchange of them. Charles was now 
returned to his former inclinations for war with France. 

Van Beverning was loudly exclaimed against by the 
ambassadors of the allies at Nimeguen, especially those at 
Brandenburg and Denmark, whose masters were obliged, 
by the treaty, to restore all their acquisitions. The minis- 
ters of Spam and tlie emperor were sullen and disgusted ; 
and all men hoped that the States, importuned and en- 
couraged by continual solicitations from England, would 
disavow theirambassador and renew the war. The Prince 
of Orange even took an extraordinary step in order to en- 
gage them to that measure ; or perhaps to give vent to his 
own spleen and resentment. 'The after signing the 
peace at Nime^en, he attacked the French army at St. 
Dennis, near Mons ; and gained some advantage over 
Luxembourg, who rested secure on the faith of the treaty, 
and concluded the war to be finished. The prince knew, 
at least had reason to believe, that the peace was signed, 
though it had not been formally notified to him, and he 
here sacrificed wantonly, without a proper motive, the 
lives of many brave men on both sides, who fell in this 
sharp and well contested action. 

Hyde was sent over with a view of persuading the States 
to disavow Van Beverning; and the king promised, that 
England, if she might depend on Holland, would imme- 
diately declare war, and would pursue it, till France were 
reduced to reasonable conditions. Charles at present went 
further than words. He hurried on the embarkation of his 
army for Flanders ; and all his preparations wore a hostile 
appearance. But the States had been too often deceived 
to trust him any longer. They ratified the treaty signed 
at Nimeguen ; and all the other powers of Europe were at 
last, after much clamour and many disgusts, obliged to 
accept of the terras prescribed to them. 

Peace of Lewis had now reached the height of that 

Nimeguen. glory which ambition Can afford. His minis- 
ters and negociators appeared as much superior to those of 
all Europe in tlie cabinet, as his generals and armies had 
been experienced in the field. A successful war had been 
carried on against an alliance, composed of the greatest 
potentates in Europe. Considerable conquests had been 
made, and his territories enlarged on every side. An ad- 
vantageous peace was at last concluded, where he had 
given the law. The allies were so enraged against each 
other, that they were not likely to cement soon m any new 
eonfederacy. And thus he had, during some years, a real 
prospect of attaining the monarchy of Europe, and of ex- 
ceeding the empire of Charlemagne, perhaps equalling that 
of ancient Rome. Had England continued much longer 
in the same condition, and under the same government, 
it is not easy to conceive that he could have failed of his 
purpose. 

In proportion as these circumstances exalted the French, 
they excited indignation among the English, whose ani- 
mosity, roused by terror, mounted to a great height against 
that rival nation. Instead of taking the lead in the affairs 
of Europe, Charles, they thought, had, contrary to his own 
honour and interest, acted a part entirely subservient to 
the common enemy ; and in all his measures had either no 
project at all, or such as was highly criminal and danger- 
ous. While Spain, Holland, the emperor, the princes of 
Germany, called aloud on England to lead them to victory 
and to liberty, and conspired to raise her to a station more 
glorious than she had ever before attained ; her king, from 
mean pecuniary motives, had secretly sold his alliance to 
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Lewis, and was bribed into an interest contrary to tliat of 
his people. His active schemes, in conjunction with 
F'rance, were highly pernicious; his neutrality was equally 
Ignominious ; and the jealous refractory beliaviour ol the 
parliament, though in itself dangerous, was the only remedy 
for so many greater ills, with which the public, from the 
misguided counsels of the king, was so nearly threatened. 
Such were the dispositions of men’s minds at the conclu- 
sion of the peace of Nimeguen : and these dispositions na- 
turally prepared the way for the events which followed. 

We must now return to the affairs of si.ite of affairs 
Scotland, which we left in some disorder, Scotland, 
after the suppression of the insurrection in 1666. The 
king, who at that time endeavoured to render himself 
popular in England, adopted like measures in Scotland, 
and he intrusted 'the government into the hands chiefly of 
Tweddale'and Sir Robert Murray, men of prudence and 
moderation. These ministeis made it their principal ob- 
ject to compose tbe religious differences, which ran high, 
and for which scarcely any modern nation but the Dutch 
had as yet found the proper remedy. As rigour and re- 
straint had failed of success in Scotland, a scheme of com- 
prehemion was tried ; by which it was intended to dimmish 
greatly the authority of bishops, to abolish their negative 
voice in the ecclesiastical courts, and to leave them little 
more than the right of precedency among the presbyters. 
But the presbyterian zealots entertained great jealousy 
against this scheme. They remembered that, by such 
gradual steps. King James had endeavoured to introduce 
episcopacy. Should the ears and eyes of men be once re- 
conciled to the name and habit of bishops, the whole 
power of the function, they dreaded, would soon follow; 
the least communication with unlawful and antichristian 
institutions they esteemed dangerous and criminal : Toitch 
7iut, taste not, handle not ; this cry went out amongst them : 
and the king’s ministers at last perceived that they should 
jirostitute the dignity of the government, by making ad- 
vances, to which the malcontents were determined not to 
correspond. 

Tile next project adopted was that of indulgence. In 
prosecution of this scheme, the most popular of the expelled 
jireachers, without requiring any terms of submission to 
the established religion, were settled in vacant churches ; 
and small salaries of about twenty pounds a-year were 
offered to the rest, till they should otherwise be provided 
for. These last refused the king’s bounty, which they con- 
sidered as the wages of a criminal silence. Even the former 
soon repented their compliance. The people, who had 
been accustomed to hear them rail against their superior^, 
and preach to the times, as they termed it, deemed their 
sermons languid and spiritless when deprived of these 
ornaments. Their usual gifts, they thought, had left them, 
on account of their submission, which was stigmatized as 
erastianism. They gave them the appellation, not of 
ministers of Christ, but of the king’s curates ; as the clergy 
of the established church were commonly denominated 
the bishops’ curates. The preachers themselves returned in 
a little time to their former practices, by which they hoped 
to regain their former dominion over the minds of men. 
The conventicles multiplied daily in the west: the clergy 
of the established church were insulted : the laws were 
neglected : the covenanters even met daily in arhis at their 
places of worship : and though they usually dispersed 
themselves after divine service, yet the government took a 
just alarm at seeing men, who were so entirely governed 
by their seditious teachers, dare to set authority at de- 
fiance, and, during a time of full peace, to put themselves 
in a military posture. 

There was here, it is apparent, in the political body, a 
disease dangerous and inveterate ; and the government 
had tried every lemedy, hut the true one, to allay and cor- 
rect It. An unlimited toleration, after sects have diffused 
themselves, and are strongly rooted, is the only expedient 
which can allay their fervour, and make the civil union 
acquire a superiority above religious distinctions. But as 
the operations of this regimen are commonly gradual, and 
at first imperceptible, vulgar politicians are apt, for that 
reason, to liave recourse to more hasty and more dan- 
gerous remedies. It is observable, too, that these noncon- 
formists, in Scotland, neither offered nor demanded tole- 
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latioii ; but laid claim to an entire superioriiy, and to the 
exercise of extreme rigour against tlieir adversaries. The 
covenant, which they idolized, was a persecutin': as well 
as a seditious band of confederacy ; and the govenimeiit, 
instead of treating them like madmen, who should be 
soothed, and flattered, and deceived into tr.inquillit\, 
thought themselves entitled to a rigid obedience, ai d weio 
too apt, from a mistakeii policy, to r._t.di,Ue upon the dis- 
senters, who had pried iroin the sjiint ol cethiisiasm. 

Amidst these disturbances, a new pirliament was as- 
sembled at Edinburgh and Lnnderd de w.is sent dow'ii 
commissioner. Tlic zealous pieshvtPii.ms, who wire the 
chief patrons of liberty, weie too obnoxious to resist, x\ith 
any success, tbe me.isurcs of goveimneiit ; and in parlia- 
ment the tide still riii strongly in favour of moniiichy. 
The commissioner had such influeneo as to get two acts 
passed, xvliich were of great eontequence to the ecclesias- 
tical and cull liberties of the kingdom. By the one, it 
was declared, that the settling of all things, with regard to 
the external government of the church, was a right of the 
crown : that whatevci rel.ited to ecclesi.ist cal meetings, 
matters, and prisons, was to be oidored according to such 
directions as the king should send to liis privy council : 
and that these, being published hv them, should hare the 
force of laws. The other act regarded the militia, which 
the king, by his own authority, bad two years before estab- 
lished, instead of the army, which xvas disbanded. By this 
act the militia was settled to the number of 22,000 men, 
who were to be constantly armed and regularly disciidm- 
ed. And it was furlher enacted, that these troops should 
be held in readiness to marcli into England, Ireland, or 
any part of the king’s dominions, for any cause in which 
his majesty’s authority, power, or gieatness, was concern- 
ed j on receiying orders, not from the king himself, but 
from the privv council of Scotland 

Lauderdale boasted extremely of his serriees in pro- 
curing these two laws. The king, by the former, was 
rendered absolute master of the church, and might leg.illv, 
by his edict, re-establish, if lie thought proper, the catholic 
religion in Scotland. By tlie latter, he saw a poweiful 
force ready at bis call: be had e\en the advantage of 
being able to disguise h;s orders under the name of the 
privy council ; and in case of failure in his enteiprises, 
could, by such a pretence, apologize for his conduct to 
the parliament of England. But in proportion as these 
laws were agreeable to the king, they gave alarm to the 
English Commons, and were the cliief cause of the re- 
doubled attacks which thev made upon I auderda'e. 
These attacks, however, served onlv to fo-tifv him in his 
interest xvith the king ; and tliough it is jirobablo that the 
militia of Scotland, during the divided state of that king- 
dom, would, if matters liad come to extremities, have been 
of little service against Ihigland ; yet did Cluirles regard 
tbe credit of it as a considci.ible support to liis autboritv : 
and Lauderdale, by degrees, became the prime, or rather 
sole, minister for Scotland. The natural indolence of the 
king disposed him to plaec cntiio confidence in a man 
who had so far extended the loyal prorog.itive, and wlio 
xvas still disposed to render it alisolntely uncontrollable. 

In a subsequent session of the same iiarliament," a se- 
x’ere law was enacted against comenticles Ruinous fines 
xvere imposed both on the preachers and hearers, even if 
the meetings had been in bouses, but field conventicles 
xxere subjected to tbe penalty of death, and confiscation 
of goods : four hundred marks Scotch xvere ofl'ercd as a 
reward to those xvho should seize the criminals ; and thev 
xvere indemnified for any slaughter which they might 
commit in the execution ol such an iindcitaking. And as 
it was found difficult to get evidence against these con- 
xenticles, however numerous, it was enacted hv another 
law', that xvlioever, being required liy the council, lefused 
to give information upon oatli, should be punislied by 
arbitrary fines, by imprisonment, or bv bamsnment to the 
jilantcitions. 'rims all persecution naturally, or rather 
necessarily, adopts the iniquities, as xvell ns rigours, of the 
inquisition. What a considerable part of the society con- 
sider ns their duty and honour, and even many of the 
opposite party are apt to regard xvith compassion and in- 
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dulsrenee, can by no other expedient be subjected to such 
SCI ere penalties as tbe natural sentiments of mankind 
appiopriate only to the greatest crimes. 

Thongli Lauderdale found this ready compliance in tlie 
pari amert, a jiarty xvas formed against him, of which 
bide Hamilton was the Iiead. This nobleman, xvith 
Txvedda'eand others, xx'ent to London, and applied to the 
king, who, during the present depression and insignifi- 
cance of pailiament, was alone able to correct the abuses 
•-I L-iuderd, lie’s administration. But even their com- 
plaints la him might be dangerous ; and all approaches of 
truth to the throne were barred bv tbe ridiculous laxv 
against leasing-maUing ; a laxv xvbicli seems to liax’e been 
extorted by tbe ancient nobles, in order to protect their 
oxx'ii tyraimx, oppression, and injustice Great precau- 
tions, iherefore, xvere used by tbe Scottish malcontents in 
their representation to the king ; but no redress xx’as ob- 
tained. Charles loaded them xvith caresses, and continued 
Lauderdale in bis authority. 

A x'ery bad, at least a severe, use xv.as made of this 
autborily. The privy council dispossessed txvelve gentle- 
men or noblemen of tlieir bouses ; xvbich xvere converted 
into so many garrisons, established for the suppression of 
conventicles. The nation, it xvas pretended, xvas really, 
on account of these religious assemblies, in a state of xvar; 
and by tlie ancient laxv, tbe king, in sucli an emergence, 
xvas empowered to jilace a garrison in any house xvbere 
he should judge it expedicht. 

It xx-ere endless to recount every act of violence and 
arbitrary aiitbonty exercised during Lauderdale’s adminis- 
tration. All the laxvyers were put from the bar, nay 
banished, by tbe king’s order, txvelx-e miles from the capi- 
tal, and by that means the xx'hole justice of the kingdom 
xvas suspended for a year ; till these laxvyers xveio brought 
to declare it as their opinion, that all appeals to parliament 
"ere illegal. A letter xvas piocured from tbe king, (< r 
expelling txx'clve of the cliief magistrates of Edinburgh, 
and declaring them incapable of all ))ublic office, thoinjli 
their only crime had been their xx’ant of compli.ince xvith 
Lauderdale. The boroughs of Scotland haxe a jinvilege 
of meeting once a-jear by their deputies, in order to con- 
sider the state of trade, and make bye-laxvs for its regula- 
tion : in this convention a petition xvas voted, complaining 
of some late acts, xvbich obstructed commerce, and praying 
the king that be xvould empoxver bis commissioner, iti the 
ne.xt session ol parliament, to give his assent fonepealing 
them. For tins iiresumplion, ns it was called, several of 
the members xvere fined and imprisoned. One More, a 
member of parliament, having moved in the House, that, 
in mutation of the English parliament, no bill should pass 
except after ibrec readings ; be xvas, for tins pretended 
oflence, immediately sent to prison by the commissioner. 

The private deportment of Lauderdale xvas as insolent 
and provoking ns Ins public administration xvas x’lolent 
and tyrannical. .Tustice likexvise xx'as universally perx'ert- 
ed by faction and interest : and from the great rapacity of 
that duke, and still more of bis duchess, all offices and 
fax ours xvere openlv put to sale. No one was allowed to 
approach the throne who was not dependent on him ; and 
no remedy could be hoped for or obtained against Ins 
manifold oppressions. The case of Mitcbe! shows that 
this minister xvas as much destitute of tnitli and honour, 
as of lenity and justice. 

Milcbel xxas a desperate fnnatir, and bad entertained a 
icsolution of assassinating Sharpe, Archbisliop of St. An- 
iliexvs, w'lio,by bis former aiioslasy and subsequent rigour, 
bad lendered himself extremely odious to tbe covenantors. 
In tlie jear 1668, Mitcbel tired a pistol at the primate, as 
lie xx'as sitting in his coach ; but the Bishop of Orkney, 
stepping into tbe coach, happened to stretch out bis arm, 
XX Inch intercepted the ball, and xx'as much shattered by it. 
Tins Imppened in the principal street of tbe city ; but so 
generally xxas the archuishop bated, that the assassin xvas 
alloxx’ed peaceably to xvalk off ; and having turned a street 
or txx’o, and thrown off a xvig, xvbich disguised him, lie 
immediatelv appeared in public, and remained altogether 
unsuspected. Some years after, Sharpe remarked one, 
xx'lio seemed to eje him very eagerly; and being still 
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anxious lest an ntlempt of assassination should be renew- 
ed, he ordered the man to be seized and examined. Two 
loaded pistols were found u|)on him; and as he was now 
concluded to be the author of the former attempt, Sharpe 
promised, that, if he would confess his fruilt, he should be 
dismissed without any punishment. Mitchel (for the 
conjecture was just) was .so credulous as to believe him ; 
but was immediatelv produced before the council by the 
faithless primate. The council, havinsr no proof against 
him, but Iioping to involve the xvhole body of covenanters 
in this odious crime, solemnly renewed “the promise of 
pardon, if he xvould make a full discovery ; and it was a 
gieat disappointment to them, xvhen they found, upon his 
confession, that only one person, who xvas noxv dead, had 
been acquainted with his bloody purpose. Mitchel was 
then carried before a court of judicature, and required to 
renew his confession ; but being apprehensive, lest, though 
a pardon for life had been promised him, other corporal 
punishment might still be inflicted, he lefused compliance, 
and was sent back to prison. He xvas next examined be- 
fore the council, under pretence of his being concerned in 
the insurrection at Pentland ; and though no proof ap- 
pealed against him, he was put to the question, and, con- 
trary to the most obvious principles of equity, was urged 
to accuse himself. He endured the tortuie with singular 
resolution, and continued obstinate in the denial of a 
crime, of which, it is believed, he really was not guilty. 
Instead of obtaining his liberty, he was sent to the Bass, a 
very high rock surrounded by' the sea ; at this time coii- 
veited into a state prison, and full of the unhappy cove- 
nanters. He there remained in great misery, loaded w-ith 
irons, till the tear 1677, when it was resolved, by some 
new examples, to strike a fresh terror into the persecuted 
but still obstinate enthusiasts. Mitchel was then brought 
before a court of judicature, and put upon Ins iiial for an 
attempt to assassinate an archbishop and a privy -counsel- 
lor. His former confession xvas pleaded against him, and 
was proved by the testimony of the Duke of ].audcrdale, 
lord commissioner, Lord Hatton, his brother, the Earl of 
Rothes, and the primate himself. Mitchel, besules main- 
taining that the (irivy-council was no court of judicature, 
and th.at a confession before them was not pidicial, as- 
serted, that he had been engaged to make that confession 
by a solemn promise of pardon. The four privy-counsel- 
lors denied upon oath that anv such promise had ever been 
given. The prisoner then de'sired that the council books 
might be produced m court; and even offered a copy of 
that days’ proceedings to be read ; but the privj-counsel- 
lors maintained, that, after they had made oath, no further 
proof could be admitted, and that the books of council 
contained the king's secrets, which 'verc on no account to 
be divulged. They were not [irohably aware, when they 
sw’ore, that the clerk, having engrossed the promise of 
pardon in the narrative of Mitchel’s confession, the whole 
minute had been signed by the chancellor, and that the 
proofs of their (lerjury were by that means committed to 
record. Though the prisoner was condemned, Lauderdale 
was still inclined to pardon him; but the unrelenting 
primate rigorously insisted upon his execution ; and said, 
that if assassins remained unpunished, his life must be 
exposed to perpetual danger. Mitchel was accordingly 
executed at Edinburgh in January, 1678. Such a compli- 
cation of cruelty and treachery shows the character of those 
ministers to xvliom the king had, at this time, intrusted the 
government of Scotland. 

Lauderdale’s administration, besides the iniquities arising 
from the violence of his temper, and the still greater iniqui- 
ties inseparable fiom all projects of persecution, was at- 
tended with other circumstances, which engaged • -m in 
severe and arbitrary measures. An absolute government 
was to be introduced, which on its commencement is often 
most rigorous, and tyranny was still obliged, for want of 
military power, to cover ilself under an appearance of law ; 
a situation which rendered it extiemely awkw-ard in Us 
motions, and, by provoking opposition, extended the vio- 
lence of its oppressions. 

The rigours epreised against conventicles, instead of 
breaking the s[)irit of the fanatics, had tended only, as is 
usual, to render them more obstinate, to increase the 
fervour of their zeal, to link them more closely together, 


and to inflame them against the established hierarchy 
The commonalty, almost every where in tlie south, iiarticii- 
larly m the western counties, frequented conventicles with- 
out reserve ; and the gentry, though they themselves 
commonly abstained from these illegal places of worship 
connived at tins irregularity in their inferiors. In order to 
interest the former on the side of the persecutors, a bond 
or contract was, by order of the privy council, tendered to 
the landlords in the west, by whicli they were to engage 
for the good behaviour of their tenants ; and in caselinv 
tenant frequented a conventicle, the landlord was to subjet’t 
himself to the same fine, as could by law be exacted from 
the delinquent. It was ridiculous to give sanction to laws 
by voluntary contracts : it was iniquitous to make one 
man answerable for the conduct of another: it w'as illegal 
to impose such hfird conditions upon men, who had no- 
wise offended. For these reasons the greater part of the 
gentry lefused to sign these bonds ; and Lauderdale, 
ennaged at this opposition, endeavoured to break their 
spint bv expedients which were still more unusual and 
more arbitrary. 

The law enacted against conventicles, had called them 
seminaries of rebellion. This expression, whicli was 
nothing but a flourish of rhetoric, Lauderdale and the 
piivy council were willing to understand in a lite al sense, 
and because the western counties abounded in conxenti- 
cles, though otheiwise m profound peace, thex pretendeil 
that these counties xvire in a state of actual war and re- 
bellion. They made therefore an agreement with some 
liigblaiid chieftains to call out their clans, to theniiml er of 
8000 men : to these they joined the guaids, and the militia 
of Angus: and they sent the whole to live at fiee quarters 
ujion the lauds of such as had refused the bonds illegally 
required of them. The obnoxious counties xveie tlie most 
populous and most uidustrioiis in Scotland. The higliland- 
erswere the people the mostdisordeilyand tlieleastcivilized. 
It is easy to imagine the havoc and'deslriiclioii which en- 
sued. A multitude, not accustomed to discipline, axerse to 
the restraint oflaxvs, trained up in rapine and violence, xvere 
let loose amidst those xxhom they were taiiglu to regaid as 
enemies to their prince and to their leligion. Nothing 
escaped their ravenous hands : by menaces, by violenc^ 
and sometimes by tortures, men were obliged to discover 
their concealed wealih. Neither age, nor sex, nor inno- 
cence, afford protection : and the gentry, finding that even 
those who had been most compliant, and who had sub- 
scribed the bonds, xvere equally exposed to the rapacity of 
those barbarians, confirmed themselxes still more in the 
resolution of refusing them. The voice of the nation was 
raised against this enormous outraxge; and after two months’ 
free quarter, the highbinders xvere sent back to their hills, 
loaded xvith the spoils and execrations of the xxest. 

Those XX ho had been engaged to subscribe the bonds, 
could find no security, but by turning out such tenants as 
they suspected of an inclination to conx'enticles, and there- 
by depopulating their estates. To increase the misery of 
these iinha|)py farmers, the council enacted, that none 
should be received any where, or alloxved a liabilation, who 
brought not a certificate of his confoimity from the parish 
minister. That the obstinate and refractory might not 
escape further persecution, a nexv device was’ fallen upon. 
By the laxv of Scotland, anv man, xvho should go' before a 
magistrate, and sxvear that he thought himself in danger 
from another, might obtain a writ of /(i‘w-biirrmrs, as iT is 
called; by which the latter was bound, under the iieiialtv 
of imprisonment and outlaxvry, to find secniity for his good 
behaviour. Lauderdale entertained the ahsuid notion of 
making the king sue out xvrits of laxv-hiirioxxs against his 
subjects. On tins pretence, the lefiiseis of tlie bonds xvere 
.summoned to appear before the council, and xxeie requiied 
to bind tlieniselx'es, under the penalty of txxo years’ iciit, 
neither to frequent conxenticles themselves, nor alloxv their 
family and tenants to he present at those unlawful assem- 
blies. Thus chicanery was joined to tyranny; and the 
majesty of the king, instead of being exalted, was in reality 
prostituted ; as if he xvere obliged to seek the same security, 
which one neighbour might reipiire of another. 

It xx’as an old laxx’, but seldom executed, that a man xxhr 
was accused of any crime, and did not appear, in oider to 
stand his trial, might be intercoimnuned, th.at is, ho might 
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be publicly outlawed ; and whoever afterwards, either on 
account of business, relation, nay charity, hud the least in- 
tercourse with him, was subjected to the same penalties as 
could by law be inflicted on the criminal himself. Several 
writs of mtercominuning were now issued atrainsl the 
hearers and preachers in conventicles ; and by this severe 
and even absurd law, crimes and guilt went on multiply- 
ing in a geometrical proportion. Wliere laws themselves 
are so violent, it is no wonder that an admmislration 
should be lyianiiiral. 

Lest the cry of an oppiesscd jieople should leacli the 
throne, the coiinril foibade, under severe penalties, all 
noblemen or gentlemen of landed piopcrty to leave the 
kingdom: a severe edict, especially ivlicie the sovereign 
himself resided in a foieign country. Notwithstanding this 
act of council, Cassilts fnsi, alterwaids Haniilton and 
Tweddale, went to London and hud their complaints be- 
foie the king. These violent proceedings of Laudeidale 
went opposite to the natuial temper of Charles; and he 
immedialelv issued ordeis for discontinuing the bonds and 
the writs of law-burrous. But as he \tas commonly little 
touched with what lay at a distance, he entei lamed not the 
proper indignation against those who had abused his au- 
thority ; even while he retracted these oppressive measures, 
he was prevailed with to avow and pniise them, in a letter 
which he wrote to the privy council Tins proof of confi- 
dence might loitify the liands of the ministry ; but the king 
ran a manifest risk of losing the affeclions of his subjects, 
by not permitting even those who were desirous of it, to 
distinguish between him and their oppressors. 

It is reported," that Charles, after a full hearing of the 
debates concerning Scottish affairs, said, “ i perceive, that 
Lauderdale lias been guilty of many bad things against 
the people of Scotland ; but I cannot find that he has 
acted any thing contrary to my interest a sentiment 
unworthy of a sovereign 1 

During the absence of Hamilton and the other discon- 
tented lords, the king allowed Lauderdale to summon a 
convention of estates at Edinburgh. This assembly, be- 
sides granting some money, bestowed apitlanse on all 
Lauderdale’s administration, and in their addresses to the 
king expressed the highest contentment and satisfaction. 
But these instances of complaisance had tlic contrary 
effect in England fiom what was expected by the con- 
trivers of them. All men tlicie concluded, that in Scot- 
land the very voice of lilicrtv was totally suppressed; and 
that, by tlie pievalence of fyraiinv, grievances were so 
riveted, that it was become dangerous even to mention 
them, or complain to the |)rinco, who alone was able 
to redress them. From the slavery of the neighbouring 
kingdom, tliey infeircd tlie arbitrary disposition of tlic 
ling; and fiom the \ioIeiice with which soveieign power 
was there exercised, they appreiiended the miseries which 
might ensue to themsehes upon tlieir loss of hherty. If 
pciseciition, it was asked, by a protestaiit churcli, could 
I'G earned to such exit ernes, what might be dreaded from 
the pievalence of ]iopers, which had eter, in all ages, 
made oiieii profession ol exteim mating bv fire and sword 
every opposite sect or communion ! And if the fiist ap- 
proaches towards unlimited authority were so tyiamiical, 
hotv dismal its final establishment; wlien all dread of 
opposition should at last be removed by mercenary armies, 
and all sense of shame by long and inveterate habit I 
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jealousies against the court ; and the subsequent measures 
adopted by the king had tended more to increase than 
cure the general prejudices. Some my stenous design was 
.still suspected in every enteiprise and ])rofession : arbi- 
trary power and popery were apprehended as the scope of 
all iirqjects : each breath or rumour made the people start 
with anxiety : tlieir enemies, they thought, were in their 
veiy bosom, and had gotten possession of their sovereign’s 
confidence. While in this timorous, jealous disposition, 
the cry of a plot all on a sudden struck their ears : they 
were wakened from their slumber ; and, like men affright- 
ed and in the dark, took every figure for a spectre. The 
terroi of each man became the source of terror to another. 
And a universal panic being diffused, reason, and argu- 
ment, and common sense, and common humanity, lost all 
influence over them. From this disposition of men’s 
minds we are to account for the progress of the popish 
PLOT, and the credit given to it; an event 
which would otherwise appear prodigious ^ ^ ° ’ 

and altogether inexplicable. 

On the 12th of August, one Kirby, a chemist, accosted 
the king, as he was walking in the park ; “ Sir,” said he, 
“ keep within the company : your enemies have a design 
upon your life ; and you may be shot in this very walk.” 
Being asked the reason of these strange speeches, he said, 
that two men, called Grove and Pickering, had engaged 
to shoot the king, and Sir George Wakeman, the queen’s 
physician, to poison him. Tins intelligence, he added, 
had been communicated to him by Doctor Tongue ; 
whom, if permitted, he would introduce to his majesty. 
Tongue was a divine of the church of England; a man, 
active, restless, full of projects, void of understanding, 
lie brought papers to the king, which contained informa- 
tion of a plot, and were digested into forty-three articles. 
The king, not having leisure to peruse them, sent them to 
the treasurer Danby, and ordered the tu o informers to lay 
the business before tliat minister. Tongue confessed to 
Danby, that lie himself had not drawn the papers, that 
they had been secretly thrust under his door, and that, 
though lie suspected, he did not ceitaiiily know, who was 
the author. After a few days he returned, and told the 
treasurer, that his suspicions, he found, were just ; and 
that the author oi the intelligence, wliom he had'met twice 
or thrice in the street, had acknowledged the whole matter, 
and had given him a more particular account of the con- 
spiracy, but desired that his name might he concealed, 
being apprehensive lest the pajiists should minder him. 

The information xvas renewed with regard to Grove’s 
and Picketing’s intentions of shooting the king; and 
Tongue even pretended that, at a particular time, they 
were to set out for Windsor with that intention. Orders 
were given for arresting them, as soon as they should 
appear in that place : but though tins alarm was more 
than once renewed, some frivolous reasons were still found 
by Tongue for their having delayed the journey. And 
the king concluded, both IVom these evasions, and from 
the mysterious, artificial manner of communicating the 
intelligence, that the whole was an imposture. 

Tongue came next to the treasurer, and told liim, that 
a packet of letters, written by Jesuits concerned in the 
plot, was that night to be put into the post-house for 
Windsor, directed to Bennifield, a Jesuit, confessor to the 
duke. Wlien this intelligence ivas conveyed to the king, 
he replied, that the packet mentioned liad a few hours 
before been brought to the duke by Bennifield ; who said, 
that he suspected some bad design ujion liim ; that the 
letters seemed to contain matters of a dangerous impoit ; 
and that he knew them not to he the handwriting of tlie 
persons wliose names were subscribed to tliera. This in- 
cident still furtlier confirmed the king in his inciedulity. 

The matter had probably slept for ever, bad it not been 
for the anxiety of tlie duke; who, hearing dial jiriesls and 
Jesuits, and even his own confessor, had been accused, 
was desirous that a thorough inquiry should be made bv 
the council into the pretended conspiracy. Kirby anti 
Tongue were inquired after, and were now found to he 
living in close connexion with Titus Oates, tlie person 
who was said to have conveyed the first intelligence to 
Tongue. Oates affirmed, that he had fallen under sus- 
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picioii ^vltll the Jesuits ; that he had received tiiree blows 
\Mth a stick, and a box on the ear from the provincial of 
that order, for revealing their conspiracy : ana that, over- 
hearing them speak of their intentions to punish him more 
severely, he had withdra\\n and concealed himself. This 
man, in whose breast was lodged a secret, mvolvini; the 
fate of kings and kingdoms, was allowed to remain in 
such necessity, that Kirby was obliged to supply him with 
daily bread ; and it was a joyful surprise to liim, when 
he heard that the council was at last disposed to take 
some notice of his intelligence.— But as he expected more 
encouragement fiom the public, than from the king or his 
ministers, he thought proper, before he was presented to 
the council, to go with his two companions to Sir Ed- 
mondsbury Godfrey, a noted and active justice of petice, 
and to give evidence before him of all the articles of the 
conspiracy. 

Oates’s nai rative. 

and afterward 
The Pope, he 

gregation dc propaganda, had found himself entitled to 
the possession of England and Ireland on account of the 
heresy of prince and people, and had accordingly assumed 
the sovereignty of these kingdoms. This supreme power 
he had thought proper to delegate to the society of Jesuits ; 
and De Oliva, general of that order, in consequence of the 
pajial giant, had exerted every act of regal authority, and 
paiticularly had supplied, by commissions under tile seal 
of tlie society, all the chief offices, both civil and militan. 
Lord Arundel was created chancellor. Lord Powis tiea- 
surer. Sir William Godolphin privy seal, Coleman secre- 
tary of state, Langhorne attorney general. Lord Bellasis 
general of the papal army, Lord Peteis lieutenant-general. 
Lord StafFora paymaster; and inferior commissions, 
signed by the provincial of the Jesuits, were distributed all 
over England. All the dignities, too, of the church were 
filled, and many of them u ith Spaniards and other foreign- 
ers. The provincial had held a consult of the Jesuits under 
his authority ; where the king, wliom they opprobrious) y 
called the Black Bastard, was solemnly tried and con- 
demned as a heretic; and a lesolution taken to put him 
to death. Father le Shee (for so this great plotter and in- 
former called Fathet; la Chaise, the noted confessor of the 
French king) had consigned in London ten thousand 
pounds, to be paid to any man who should merit it by this 
assassination. A Spanish provincial had expressed like 
liberality : the prior of the Benedictines was willing to go 
the length of six thousand : the Dominicans approved of 
the action ; but pleaded poverty. Ten thousand pounds 
had been ofieied to Sir George Wakeman, the queen’s 
physician, who demanded fifteen thousand, as a reward 
for so great a service : his demand was complied with ; 
and five thousand had been paid him by advance. Lest 
this means should fail, four Irish ruffians had been lured 
by the Jesuits, at the rate of twenty guineas a-piece, to 
stab the king at Windsor ; and Coleman, secretary to the 
late Duchess of York, had given the messenger, who carried 
them orders, a guinea to quicken his diligence. Grove 
imd Pickering were also employed to shoot the king with 
silver bullets : the former was to receive the sum of fifteen 
hundred pounds ; the latter, being a pious man, was to be 
rewarded with thirty thousand masses, which, estimating 
masses at a shilling a-piece, amounted to a like value. 
Pickering would have executed his purpose, had not the 
flint atone time diopt out of his pistol, at another time the 
priming. Coniers, the Jesuit, had bought a knife at tlie 
price of ten shillings, which he thought was not dear, con- 
sidering the purpose for which he intended it, to wit, 
stabbing the king. Letters of subscription were circulated 
among the catholics all over England, to raise a sum for 
the same purpose. No less than fifty Jesuits had met in 
May last, at tlie White-horse tavern, 'where it was unani- 
mously agreed to put the king to death. This synod did 
afterwards, for more convenience, divide themselves into 
many lesser cabals or companies ; and Oates was em- 
ployed to carry notes and letteis from one to another, all 
tending to the same end, of murdering the king. He even 
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carried from one company to another a papei, iii winch 
they formally expressed their resolution ot executing that 
deed; and it was regularly subscribed by all of thein. A 
wager of a hundred pounds was laid, and stakes made, 
that the king should eat no more Christmas pies. In 
short. It was determined, to use the expression ot a Jesuit, 
that if he would not become R. C. (Roman Catholic,) he 
should no longer be C. R. (Charles Rex.) The great fire 
of London had been the work of the Jesuits, who had 
employed eighty or eighty-six persons for that pur- 
pose, and had expended seven liundred fire-balls ; but 
they had a good return for their money, for they had been 
able to pilfer goods from the fire to the amount of fourteen 
thousand pounds : the Jesuits had also raised another fire 
on St. Margaret’s Hill, whence they had stolen goods to 
the value of two thousand pounds : another at Southwark : 
and it was determined in like manner to burn all the chief 
cities in England. A paper model was already framed 
for the firing of London ; the stations were regularly 
marked out, where the several fires were to commence ; 
and the whole plan of operations was so concerted, that 
precautions were taken by the Jesuits to vary their mea- 
sures, according to the variation of the wind. Fire-balls 
were familiarly called among them Teuxbury mustard 
pills ; and were said to contain a noble biting sauce. In 
the great fire, it had been determined to murder the king; 
but he had displayed such diligence and humanity in ex- 
tinguishing the flames, that even the Jesuits relented, and 
spared his life. Besides these assassinations and fires ; 
insuriections, rebellions, and massacres, were projected by 
that religious oider in all the thiee kingdoms. There w’ere 
twentv thousand catholics in London, who would rise in 
four-and-twenty houis or less; and Jennison, a Jesuit, 
said, that they might easily cut the throats of a hundred 
thousand protestants. Eight thousand catholics had agieed 
to take arms in Scotland. Ormond wastobemuidered bv 
four Jesuits ; a geneial massacre of the Irish protestants 
was conceited ; and foity thousand black bills were already 
provided for that purpose. Coleman had remitted twii 
liundred thousand pounds to promote the rebellion iii 
Ireland; and the French king was to land a great aimy in 
that island. Poole, who wrote the Synopsis, was paiticu- 
larly marked out for assassination; as was also Dr. Stil- 
Imgfleet, a controversial writer against the papists. Burnet 
tells us, that Oates paid him the same compliment. After 
all this havoc, the crown was to be offered to the duke, 
but on the following conditions ; that he receive it as a 
gift from the Pope ; that he confirm all the papal com- 
missions for offices and employments ; that he ratify all 
past transactions, by pardoning the incendiaries, and the 
murderers of his brother and of the people ; and that he 
consent to the utter extirpation of the protestant leligioii. 
If he refuse these conditions, he himself was immediately 
to be poisoned or assassinated. To pot Jamet mutt go ; 
according to the expression ascribed by Oates to the 
Jesuits. 

Oates, the informer of this dreadful plot, was himself 
the most infamous of mankind. He was the son of an 
anabaptist preacher, chaplain to Colonel Pride ; but hav- 
ing taken orders in the church, he had been settled in a 
small living by the Duke of Norfolk. He had been in- 
dicted for perjury ; and by some means had escaped. He 
was afterwards a chaplain on board the fleet ; whence he 
had been dismissed on complaint of some unnatural prac- 
tices not fit to be named He then became a convert to 
the catholics ; but he afterwards boasted, that his conver- 
sion was a mere pretence, in order to get into their secrets 
and to betray them.'' He was sent over to the Jesuits’ 
college at St. Omers, and though above thirty years of age, 
he there lived some time among the students. He was 
despatched on an errand to Spain ; and thence returned to 
St. Omers ; where the Jesuits, heartily tired of their con- 
vert, at last dismissed him from their seminary. It is 
likely, that, from resentment of this usage, as well as from 
want and indigence, he was induced, in combination with 
Tongue, to contrive that jilnt of which he accused the 
catholics. 

This abandoned man, when examined before the coun- 
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cil, betrayed ius inrpostures, in ^ucli u manner, as would 
li.ive ntteily discredited tlie most consistent story, and tbe 
most reimtable evidence. ^\ liile in Spam, lie ’had been 
carried, be said, to Don John, wlio promised {neat assist- 
ance to the execution of the catholic designs. The kiti;r 
asked him, uhat sort of a man Don Jolm eras: he an- 
swered, a tall lean man; directly contiary to truth, as the 
king well knew-.* He totall\ mistook the situation ol the 
Jesuits' collesze at Paiis..l Though be pretended eieat 
intimacies with Coleman, he knew him not,whfn placed 
very near him ; and had no otbei excuse th.m that Ins biehi 
was bad in candle-lieiit.' He fell into like mistakes with 
vep,nd to Y akcinnn. 

Notwitlistandm!; these ob)Pctinns, meat attention xvas 
paid to Oates s fMdenre, and the plot became very soon 
the subjei t ol eoin cisation, and cten the oliject of terror 
to tbe pconle. 'J'he Molent aiuinosity, which had been 
excited aLMinsl the catholiis in peneial, made the public 
swallow the piosscst absuiditit s when they accompanied 
an accusation ol those leliuminsts : and the more diabo- 
lical any contiiyaiicp appeared, the better it suited the tre- 
nieiidoiis idea eniei tamed ol a Jesuit. Danby likewise, 
who stood in opposition to the I'rench and catholic in- 
tPiest at court, was willing to encouiage every story, which 
mmht serve to disciedit that paitv. By liis suirgestion, 
xvheii a warrant was signed for arresting Coleman, there 
was inserted a clause for seizing Ins papers; a circum- 
stance attended with the most important consequences. 

c otemcirs Coleman, partly on his own account, 
letteis. paitly by orders from the duke, had been 
engaged in a conespondence with Father la Chaise, with 
the Pope’s nuncio at Brussels, and w ith other catholics 
abroad ; and being himself a fiery zealot, busy and san- 
guine, the expressions m his letters often betrayed great 
violence and indiscretion. His correspondence, during 
the years 1674, 1C7S, and part of 1676, was seized, and 
contained many extraordinary passages. In particular he 
said to La Chaise, “ M'e have liere a mighty work upon our 
hands, no less than the conversion of three kingdoms, and 
by that perhajis the utter subduing a pestilent heresy, which 
has a long time domineeied oiei a great part of this north- 
ern world. There were neier such hopes of success, since 
die days of Queen Maty, as now in our da\s. God has 
given us a iiuncc,” meaning the (hike, “who is become 
(may I say a imrade) zealous ot being the author and in- 
strument of so gloiious a work ; but the opposition we are 
suie to meet with, is also like to be great : so that it im- 
ports us to get all the aid and assistance we can.” In 
another letter lie said,“ I can scarce believe mvself awake, 
or tile thifif^ real, when I think of a (innce in such an a«'‘e 
as we iive m, converted to such a clc'^rree of zeal and piety 
o repaid an)' tlnnsf in the «oiid in comparison of 

God Almi£;ht} s frloiy, tiie sahation of Ins own soul, and 
tlie conversion oi our poor kmiidom/^ In other passa*’’es 
the interests of the ciowm of Eiifrland, iliose of the French 
Kintr, and tho^^e of the catholic religion, are spoken of as 
in&eparahle. The duke is also said to have connected his 
interests unalterably witli those of Lewis. The kins^ him- 
self, he affiims, is always inclined to favour the catholics, 
when le may do it wnliout hazard, “ JMoiiev,” Coleman 
adds, cannot fail of persuading the king to any tliinv. 
Iheie IS nothing it cannot make him do, were it ever ^ 
much to his prejudice. It has such an absolute power 
o\er him, that he cannot resist it. Logic, built upon 
money, has in our court nioie poweiful charms than any 
other sou of argument.” For these reasons, he iiroposeil 
to Father la Gliaise, tliat the Frencli kinii^ should remit tlie 
sum of 300,000 pounds on condition that the parliament 
be dissolved; a measure to winch, he affirmed, tlie king 
was, of himself, siifficientlv inclined, were it not for Ins 
hojirs of obtaining money from that assemblv. The par- 
liament, he said, had already constrained the king to make 
peace with Holland, contrary to tlie interests of the catho- 
lic religion, and of his most Christian majesty : and if thev 
should meet again, they w’ould surely engage him further, 
even to the making of war against France. It aiipears 
also fiom the same letters, that the assembling of tbe par- 
liament so late as April in the year 1675, had been pro- 
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cured by the intrigues of the ca'liolic and Frencli pane, 
who the’ieby intended to show tbe Dutch ai d tbeir coii 
federates, that they could expect no assistance from 
England. 

hen the contents of these letters were publicly known, 
they dithised the panic, with which the nation began 
alieady to be seized on account of tlie po])ish plot. I\Ien 
reasoned more tioni tlieir fears and tbeir passions, than 
fiom the CMdc'Mce before them. It is ccitaiii, that the 
restless and enterprising spirit of tbe catholic clmich, par- 
ticularly of tbe Jesuit'., merits attention, and is, in some 
degree, dangerous to every other communion. Such zeal 
of proselytism actuates that sect, that its missionaries 
have penetrated into every nation of tbe globe; and, m 
one_ sense, there is a pop'ish pint perpetually carrying on 
against all states, protestant, pagan, and miibometan. It 
IS likewise very jirobable, tliat tbe conversion of tlie duke, 
and the favour of the king, had inspired tbe catholic 
priests with new hopes of recovering in these islands tbeir 
lost dominion, and gave fiesh vigour to that intemperate 
zmI by which they are commonly actuated. Their first 
aim was to obtain a toleration ; and such was the evidence, 
they believed, of their theological tenets, that, could thev 
but procure entire liberty, they must infallibly in time 
open the eyes of the people. After they liad conveited 
considerable numbers, they might be enabled, they hoped, 
to reinstate themselves in full authority, and entirely to 
suppress that heresy, with which tlie kingdom had so long 
been infected. Though these dangeis to the protestant 
religion were distant, it was justly the object of great con- 
cern to find that the heir of the crown was so blinded 
with bigotry, and so deeply engaged m foreign interests; 
and that the king himself had been prevailed on, from low 
interests, to hearken to bis dangerous insinuations. Very 
bad consequences might ensue from sucli perverse habits 
and attachments ; nor conld the nation anti parliament 
guard against them with too anxious a precaution. But 
that the Roman pontiff could hope to assume the sove- 
reignty of these kingdoms, a project which, even during 
the darkness of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, would 
have appeared chimerical; that he should delegate this 
authority to the Jesuits, that order in the Romish church, 
which was the most hated; that a massacre could bo 
attempted of the protestants, who sut[)assed the catholics 
a hundred fold, and were invested with the whole autlio- 
rity of the state ; that the king himself was to be assassin- 
ated, and even the duke, the only suppoit of their party: 
these were .such absurdities as no human testimony ivas 
sufficient to prove ; much less the evidence of one man, 
who was noted for infamy, and who could not keep Iiim- 
self, every moment, from falling into the grossest incon- 
sistencies. Did such intelligence deserve even so much 
attention as to be refuted, it would apjiear, that Coleman’s 
letters were sufficient alone to destroy all Us credit. For 
bow could so long a tram of correspondence be canied 
on, by a man so much trusted bv the parly ; and yet no 
traces of insurrections, if really intended, of fires, massa- 
cres, assassinations, invasions, be ever discovered in any 
single passage of these letters ? But all such reflections, 
and many more, equally obvious, were vainly employed 
against that general prepossession with which the nation 
was seized. Oates’s plot and Coleman’s were universally 
confounded together: and the evidence of the latter bein<>- 
unquestionable, the belief of the former, aided by the 
passions of hatred and of terror, took possession of the 
whole people. 

Therewas danger, however, lest time might „ 
open the eyes of the public ; when the mur- Gmifro's 
der of Godfrey completed tlie general delu- aiunier. 

Sion, and rendered the prejudices of the nation absolutely 
incurable. This magistrate had been missing some days, 
and, after much search, and many suimises, bis body was 
found Ijing m a ditch at Primrose-liili : the marks of 
strangling were thought to appear about liis neck, and 
some contusions on bis breast : his own sw’ord w’as stick- 
ing 111 the body; but as no considerable quantity of blood 
ensued on drawing it, it was concluded, that it had been 
tlirust in after bis death, and that be had not killed him- 
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self; he had rings on his finders, and money in his pocket: 
itrras therefore inferred, that he had not fallen into the 
hands of robbers. Without fuither reasoning, the cry 
rose, that he had been assassinated by the papists, oh 
account of his taking Oates’s evidence. This clamour 
was quickly piopagated, and met with universal belief. 
The panic spread itself on every side with infinite rapidity; 
and all men, astonished with fear, and animated with rage, 
saw in Godfrey’s fate all the horrible designs ascribed tothe 
catholics, and no fuither doubt remained of Oates’s 
veracity. Tlie voice of the nation united against that 
hated sect; and, notwithstanding that the bloody con- 
spiracy was supposed to be now detected, men could 
scaicely be peisuaded that their lives were yet in safety. 
Eacli hour teemed with new rumours and surmises. In- 

GenerM ron- vasions from abroad, insurrections at home, 

stern.ition. even private murders and poisonings, were 
apprehended. To deny the reality of the plot was to be 
an accomplice : to hesitate was criminal : royalist, repub- 
lican, chuichman, sectary, courtier, patriot; all jiarties 
concurred in the illusion. The city piepared for its de- 
fence, as if the enemy were at its gates : the chains and 
posts were put up ; and it was a noted saying at tliat time 
of Sir Thomas Player, the chamberla.n, that weie it not 
for these precautions, all the citizens might rise next 
morning witli their throats cut.f 

In order to propagate the popular frenzy, several artifices 
vzeie employed. Tlie dead body of Godfrey was carried 
into the city, attended by vast multitudes. It was publicly 
exposed in tlie streets, and viewed by all ranks of men ; 
and every one who saw it, went away inflamed, as well by 
the mutual contagion of sentiments, as by the dismal 
spectacle itself. The funeral pomp was celebrated with 
great parade. The corpse was conducted thiough the 
thief streets of tlie city : seventy-two clergymen marched 
before: above a thousand (leisons of distinction followed 
after: and at the funeral sermon, two able-bodied divines 
mounted the pulpit, and stood on each side of the preacher, 
lest, in paying the last duties to this unhappy magistrate, 
he should, before the whole people, be murdered by the 
ists.s 

n this disposition of the nation, reason could no moie 
be heard than a whisper in the midst of the most violent 
hurricane. Even at present, Godfrey’s murder can scarce- 
ly, upon any system, be rationally accounted for. That 
he was assassinated by the catholics, seems utterly impro- 
bable. These religionists could not be eng.iged to com- 
mit that crime from policy, in order to deter other magis- 
trates from acting against them. Godfrey’s fate was no- 
wise capable of producing that effect, unless it were 
publicly known, that the catholics were 1ns murdereis; an 
opinion which, it was easy to foresee, must prove the rum 
of their party. Besides, how many magistrates, during 
more than a century, had acted in the most \ lolent man- 
ner against the catholics, rvithout its being ever suspected 
that any one had been cut ofi' by assassination ? Such 
jealous times as the jiresent were surely ill fitted for be- 
ginning these dangerous experiments. Shall we therefore 
say, that the catholics were pushed on, not by policy, but 
by blind revenue against Godfrey ? But Godfrey had given 
them little or no occasion of offence in taking Oates’s evi- 
dence. Ills part was merely an act of form, belonging to 
his office ; nor could he, or any man in his station, pos- 
sibly refuse it. In the rest of his conduct, he lived on 
good terms with the catholics, and was far from distin- 
guishing himself by his seventy against that sect. It is 
even certain that he had contracted an intimacy with Cole- 
man, and took care to inform his friend of tlie danger to 
which, by reason of Oates’s evidence, he was at jiresent 
exposed. 

There are some writers, who, finding it impossible to 
account for Godfrey’s murder by the machinations of the 
catholics, have recourse to the opposite supjiosition. They 
lay hold of that obvious presumption, that those commit 
the crime who reap advantage by it; and they affirm that 
it w’as Shaftesbury, and the heads of the popular party, who 
perpetrated that deed, in order to tlnow' the odiuni of it 
on the jiapists. If this supposition be received, it must 
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also be admitted, that the whole plot was the contrivance 
of those politicians ; and that Oates acted altogether under 
their direction. But it appears that Oates, dreading pro- 
bably the opposition of powerful enemies, had v^ry 
anxiously acquitted the duke, Danby, Oimond, and ail 
the ministry ; persons who were certainly the most ob- 
noxious to the pojmlar leaders. Besides, the whole tex- 
tme of the plot contains such low absurdity, that it is 
impossible to have been the invention of any man of sense 
or education. It is true, the more monstrous and horrible 
the conspiracy, the better w'as it fitted to terrify, and thence 
to convince, the populace : but this effect, we may safely 
say, no one could beforehand have expected ; and a fool 
was in this c.ise more likely to succeed than a wise man. 
Had Shaftesbury laid the jilan of a popish conspiracy, he 
had probably rendered it moderate, consistent, credible ; 
and on that very account had never met with the pro- 
digious success, with which Oates’s tremendous fictions 
were attended. 

We must, therefore, be contented to remain for ever 
Ignorant of the actors in Godfrey’s murder; and only pro- 
nounce in general, that that event, in all likelihood, had no 
connexion, one way or other, with the popish plot. Any 
man, especially so active a magistrate as Godfrey, might, 
in such a city as London, have many enemies, of which his 
friends and family had no suspicion. He was a melan- 
choly man ; and tiiere is some reason, notwithstanding the 
jiretended appearances to the contrary, to suspect that he 
fell by his own hands. The affair was never examined 
with tranquillity, or even with common sense, during the 
time ; and it is imjiossible for us, at this distance, certainly 
to account for it. 

No one doubted but the papists had assassinated God- 
fiey ; but still the particular actors were unknown. A 
pioclamation was issued by the king, offering a pardon and 
rewaid of five hundred pounds to any one who should dis- 
cover them. As it was afterwards surmised, that the terror 
of a like assassination would prevent discovery, a new pro- 
clamation was issued, promising absolute jirotection to 
any one who should reveal the secret. Thus were indem- 
nity, money, and security ofl’ered to the fairest bidder : and 
no one needed to fear, during the present fury of the 
people, that his evidence would undergo too severe a 
scrutiny. 

While the nation was in this ferment, the osi ocu 
parliament was assembled. In his speech tke iMrimment. 
the king told them, that, though they had given money for 
disbanding the army,*! he had found Flanders so exposed, 
that he had thought it necessary still to keep them on foot, 
and doubted not but this measure would meet with their 
approbation. He informed them, that his revenue lay 
under great anticipations, and at best was never equal to 
the constant and necessary expense of government; as 
would appear from the state of it, which he intended to lay 
before them. He also mentioned the plot formed against 
Ins life by Jesuits ; but said, that he would forbear deliver- 
ing any opinion of the matter, lest he should seem to say 
too much or too little ; and that he would leave the scru- 
tinv of it entirely to the law. 

The king was anxious to keep tlie question of the popish 
jilot from the parliament ; where, he suspected, many de- 
signing jieople would very much abuse the present credulity 
of the nation : but Danby, who hated the catholics, and 
courted popularity, and perhaps hoped that the King, if his 
life were believed in danger from the Jesuits, would be 
more cordially loved by the nation, had enteitained op- 
jiosite designs ; and the very first day of the session, lie 
ojiened the matter in the House of Peers. The kingrvas 
extiemely disjileased with this temerity, and told his 
minister, “ Though you do not believe it, you will find, that 
you have given the parliament a handle to ruin yourself, as 
well as to disturb all my affairs; and you will surely live 
to repent it.’’ Danby had afterwaids sufficient reason to 
ajijilaud the sagacity of his master. 

The cry of the plot was immediately Zp.iinfiiie 
echoed from one House to the other. Tlie iMiii.unent. 
authority of parliament gave sanction to that fury, with 
which the people were already agitated. An address was 
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voted for a solemn fast : a form of prayer was contrived 
for that solemniu ; and because the popish plot had been 
omitted in the first draft, it was carefully ordered to be in- 
serted ; lest Omniscience should want intelligence; to use 
the words of an historian.' 

In order to continue and propaipte the alarm, addresses 
were voted for lavin;; befoie the House such papers ns 
miiilit discover the horrible conspiracy; for the removal of 
popish recusants from London ; for adniinistprins every 
where the oaths of allefiiance and supremacy; for denvirie 
access at com I to all unknown or suspicious poisons ; and 
for appointing tlie tram-bands of London and West- 
minster to lie ill readiness. The Lords Pm\ is, Stafford, 
Arundel, Peters, and Bellasis, uere committed to the 
Toner, and were soon after impeached for high treason. 
And both Houses, after hearing Oates’s evidenee, voted, 
“ That the Louis and Commons are of opinion, that there 
hath been, and still is, a damnable and hellish plot, con- 
trived and carried on by the jiopish recusants, for assassin- 
ating the king, for subverting the government, and for 
rooting out and destrovmg the protestanl religion.” 

So vehement were the Iloiiscs, that they sat every day, 
forenoon and afternoon, on the subject of the plot ; for no 
other business could be attended to. A committee of 
Lords was appointed to examine prisoners and witnesses : 
blank warrants uere put into their hands, for the commit- 
ment of such as should be accused or suspected. Oates, 
who, though his evidence were true, must, by his own ac- 
count, be regarded as an infamous villain, was by every 
one applauded, caressed, and called the saviour of the na- 
tion. He was recommended by the parliament to the king. 
He was lodged in Whitehall, protected by guards, and en- 
couraged by a pension of 11200 pounds a-) ear. 

Bedloe's ’ R was not long before such bountiful en- 
narritne, cotiragement brought forth new witnesses. 
William Bedloe, a man, if possible, more infamous than 
Oates, appeared next upon tiie stage. He was of verv low 
birth, had been noted for several cheats and even thefts, 
had travelled over many parts of Europe under borrowed 
names, had frequently passed himself for a man of quality, 
and had endeavoured, by a variety of lies and contrivances, 
to prey upon the ignorant and unwary. When he appear- 
ed before the council, he gave intelligence of Godfrey’s 
murder only, which, lie said, had been perpetrated in 
Somerset-house, where the queen lived, by papists, some 
of them servants in her family. He was questioned about 
the plot ; but utterly denied all knowledge of it, and also 
asserted that he had no acquaintance with Oates. Next 
day, when examined before the committee of Lords, he 
betliought himself better, and was ready to give an ample 
account of the jilot, which he found so anxiously inquired 
into. Tins narrative he made to tally, as well as lie could, 
with that of Oates, which had been published ; but that 
he might make himself acceptable by new matter, he added 
some other circumstances, and these still more tremendous 
and eMraordinary. He said, that ten thousand men were 
to be lauded from Flanders in Burlington Bay, and imme- 
diately to seize Hull : that .Tersey and Guernsey were to 
be surprised by forces from Brest ; and that a French fleet 
was, all last summer, hovering in the channel for that 
jiurpose : that the Lords Fowis and Peters were to form 
an army in Radnorshire, to be joined by another army, 
consisting of twenty or tliirty thousand religious men and 
pilgrims, who were to land at Milford Haven from St. 
lago in Spain : that there were forty thousand men ready 
in London ; besides those, who would, on the alarm, be 
posted at every aleliouse door, in order to kill the soldiers, 
as they came out of their quarters : that Lord Stafford, 
Coleman, and Father Ireland, had money sufficient to 
defray the expenses of all these armaments : that he him- 
self was to receive four thousand pounds, as one that 
could murder a man ; as also a commission from I.ord 
Bellasis, and a benediction from the Pope : that the king 
was to be assassinated; all the protestants massacred, 
who would not seriously be converted ; the government 
offered to one, if he would consent to hold it of the 
church, but if he should refuse that condition, as was 
suspected, the supreme authority would be given to cer- 
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tain lords under the nomination of the Pope. In a sub- 
sequent examination before the Commons, Bedloe added, 
(for these men always brought out their intelligence suc- 
cessively and by pieee-meal,) that Lord Carrington was 
also in the conspiracy for raising men and monej against 
the government ; as was likewise Lord Bnidenel. These 
noblemen, with all the other persons mentioned by Bed- 
loe, were immediately committed to custody by the par- 
liament. 

It IS remarkable, that the only resource of Spain, in her 
present decayed condition, lay in the assistance of Eng- 
land ; and so far from being in a situation to transport ten 
thousand men for the invasion of that kingdom, she had 
solicited and obtained English forces to be sent into the 
garrisons of Flanders, which w'ere not otherwise able to 
defend themselves against the French. The French too, 
we may observe, were at that very time in open war with 
Spain, and yet are supposed to be engaged in the same 
design against England ; as if religious motives were be- 
come the sole actuating principle among. sovereigns. But 
none of these circumstances, however obvious, were able, 
when set in opposition to multiplied horrors, antipathies, 
and prejudices, to engage the least attention of the popu- 
lace; for such the whole nation were at this time become. 
Tlie popish plot passed for incontestable : and had not 
men soon expected with certainty the legal pun /aliment of 
these criminals, the catholics had been exposed to the 
hazard of an universal massacre. The torrent indeed of 
national prejudices ran so high, that no one, without the 
most imminent danger, durst venture openly to oppose it; 
nay, scarcely any one, without great force of judgment, 
could even secretly entertain an opinion contrary to the 
prevailing sentiments. The loud and unanimous voice of 
a great nation has mighty authority over weak minds ; and 
even later historians are so swayed by the concurring 
judgment of such multitudes, that some of them have 
esteemed themselves sufficiently moderate, when they 
affirmed that many circumstances of the plot were true, 
though some were added, and others much magnified. 
But It IS an obvious principle, that a witness, who per- 
lures himself in one circumstance, is credible in none : 
and the authority of the plot, even to the end of the pro- 
•secutions, stood entirely upon witnesses. ’Tliough the 
catholics had been suddenly and unexpectedly detected, 
at the very moment when their conspiracy, it is said, was 
ripe for execution ; no arms,' no ammunition, no money, 
no commissions, no papers, no letters, after the most 
rigorous search, ever were discovered, to confirm the evi- 
dence of Oates and Bedloe. Yet still the nation, though 
often fiustrated, went on m the eager pursuit and confi- 
dent belief of the consjuracy : and even the manifold in- 
consistencies and absurdities, contained in the narratives, 
instead of discouraging them, served only as furtherincen- 
tives to discover the bottom of the plot, and were con- 
sidered as slight objections, which a more complete infor- 
mation would fully remove. In all history, it will be 
difficult to find such another instance of popular fienzy 
and bigoted delusion. 

In order to support the panic among the people, espe- 
cially among the citizens of London, a pamphlet w.as pub- 
lished with this title : “ A narrative and impartial discovery 
of the horrid popish plot, carried on for burning and de- 
stroying the cities of London and Westminster, with their 
subiiibs; setting forth the several consults, orders, and 
resolutions of the .Tesuits, concerning the same : by Cap- 
tain William Bedloe, lately engaged in that horrid design, 
and one of the popish committee for carrying on such 
fires.” Every fire which had happened for several years 
past, is there ascribed to the machinations of the .Tesuits, 
who jiurposed, as Bedloe said, by such attempt^:, to find 
•an opportunity for the general massacre of the protestants; 
and in the mean time, were well pleased to enrich them- 
selves, by pilfering goods from the fiie. 

The king, though he scrupled not, wherever he could 
speak freely, to throw the highest ridicule on the plot, and 
on all who believed it ; yet found it necessary to adopt 
the popular opinion before the parliament. The torrent, 
he saw, ran too strong to be contiolled ; and he could 
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only hope, by a seeming compliance, to be able, after some 
time, to guide and direct and elude its fury. He made, 
therefore, a speech to both Houses ; in which he told 
them, that he would take the utmost care of his person 
during these times of danger ; that he was as ready as 
their hearts could wish, to join with them in all means 
for establishing the protestant religion, not only during 
his own time, but for all future ages ; and that, provided 
the right of succession were preserved, he would consent 
to any laws for restraining a jiopish successor : and, in 
conclusion, he exhorted them to think of efiectiial means 
for tlie conviction of popish recusants; and he highly 
praised the duty and loyalty of all his subjects, who had 
discovered such anxious concern for his safety. 

These gracious expressions abated nothing of the vehe- 
mence of pailiamentary proceedings. A bill was intro- 
duced for a new test, in which popery was denominated 
idolatry ; and all members, who refused this test, were 
excluded from both Houses. The bill passed tlie Com- 
mons without much opposition; but in the upper House 
the duke moved, that an exception might bo admitted in 
his favour. With great earnestness, and even with tears 
in his eyes, he told them, that he was now to cast himself 
on their kindness, in the greatest concern which he could 
liave in the world ; and he protested, that whatever his 
religion miglit be, it should only be a private thinn be- 
tween God and his own soul, and never should appear in 
his public conduct. Notwithstanding this strong effort, 
in so important a ]ioint, he prevailed only by two voices; 
a sufficient indication of the general dis[)osition of the 
people. — “ I would not have,” said a noble (leer, in the 
debate on this bill, “ so iniicli as a popish man or a popish 
woman to remain here ; not so much as a popish dog or 
a popish bitch ; not so much as a popish cat to pur or 
mew about the king.” — \Vliat is more extraordinary, this 
speech met with praise and apnrobation. 

Encouraged by this general fury, the witnesses went 
still a step further in their accusations ; and though both 
Oates and Bedloe had often declared, that there was no 
other person of distinction whom they knew to be con- 
cerned in the plot, tliey were now so audacious as to accuse 
the queen herself of entering into the design against the 
life of her husband. The Commons, in an address to the 
king, gave countenance to this scandalous accusation ; but 
the Lords would not be prevailed with to join in the ad- 
dress. It is here, if any where, that we may suspect the 
suggestions of the popular leaders to have had place. The 
king, it was well known, bore no great affection to his con- 
sort ; and now, more than ever, when his brother and heir 
was so much hated, had reason to be desiious of issue, 
which might quiet the jealous fears of his people. This 
very hatred, which prevailed against the duke, would much 
facilitate, he knew, .any expedient that could be devised 
for the exclusion of that prince ; and nothing further 
seemed requisite for the king, than to give way in this par- 
ticular to the rage and fury of the nation. But Charles, 
notwithstanding all allurements of ple.asure, or interest, or 
safety, had the generosity to protect his injured consort. 
“ They think,” said he, “ I have a mind to a new wife ; 
but for all that, I will not see an innocent woman abused.”'‘ 
He immediately ordered 0.ates to be strictly confined, 
seized his papers, and dismissed his servants ; and this 
daring informer w.as obliged to make applications to par- 
liament, in order to recover his liberty. 

During this agitation of men’s minds, the parliament 
gave new attention to the militia ; a circumstance which, 
even during times of greatest tranquillity, can never pru- 
dently be neglected. They passed a bill, by which it was 
enacted, that a regular militia should be kept in arms, 
during six weeks of the year, and a third part of them do 
duty every fortnight at that time. The popular leaders 
probably intended to make use of the general prejudices, 
and even to turn the arms of the people against the prince.' 
But Charles refused his assent to tne bill, and told the 
jiarliament, that he would not, were it for half an hour, 
jiart so far with the power of the sword ; but if they would 
contrive any other bill for ordering the militia, and still 
leave it in his power to assemble or dismiss them as he 


thought proper, he would willingly give it the royal assent. 
The Commons, dissatisfied with this negative, though the 
king had never before employed that prerogative, immedi- 
ately voted that all the new levied forces should be dis- 
Ixmded. They passed a bill, gnanting money for that pur- 
ose ; but to show their extreme jealousy of the crown, 
esides appropriating the money by the strictest clauses, 
they ordered it to be paid, not into the exchequer, but into 
the cliamber of London. The Lords demurred with re- 
gard to so e.xtraord inary a clause, which threw a violent 
reflection on the king’s ministers, and even on himself, and 
by that means the act remained in suspense. 

It was no wonder, that the present fer- Accujaiion of 
ment and credulity of the nation engaged l).iiiby. 
men of infamous character and indigent circumstances to 
become informers, >when persons of rank and condition 
could be tempted to give in to that scandalous inactice. 
Montague, the king’s ambassador at Paris, had procured 
a seat in the lower House ; and without obtaining or ask- 
ing the king’s leave, he .suddenly came over to England. 
Charles, suspecting his intention’, ordered his papers to be 
seized ; but Montague, who foresaw this message, had 
taken care to secrete one paper, which he immediately laid 
before the House of Commons. It was a letter from the 
treasurer Danby, written in the beginning of the year, 
during the negociations at Nimeguen for the general peace. 
Montague was there directed to make a demand of money 
from France; or, in other words, the king was willing 
secretly to sell his good offices to Lewis, contrary to the 
general interests of the confederates, and even to those of 
his own kingdoms. The letter, among other particulars, 
contains these words : “ In case the conditions of peace 
shall be accepted, the king expects to have six millions of 
livres a-year for three years, from the time that this agree- 
ment shall be signed between his majesty and the King of 
France; because it will probably be two or three years 
before the parliament will be in humour to give him any 
supplies after the making of any peace with France; and 
the ambassador here has always agreed to that sum ; but 
not for so long a time.” Danby was so unwilling to en- 
gage in this negociation, that the king, to satisfy him, sub- 
joined, with his own hand, these words : “ 'J'his letter is 
writ by my order, C. R.” Montague, who revealed this 
secret correspondence, had even the baseness to sell his 
base treachery at a high price to the French monarch."* 

The Commons were inflamed with this intelligence- 
against Danby; and carrying their suspicions further than 
the truth, they concluded, that the king had all along acted 
in concert with the French court ; and that every step, 
which he had taken in conjunction with the allies, had 
been illusory and deceitful. Desirous of getting to the 
bottom of so important a secret, and being pushed by 
D.anby’s numerous enemies, they immedi- nu ,mpeach- 
ately voted an impeachment of high treason 
against that minister, and sent up six articles to the House 
of Peers. These articles were. That he had traitorously 
engrossed to himself regal power, by giving instructions to 
his majesty’s ambassadors, without the participation of 
the secretaries of state, or the privy council : that he had 
traitorously endeavoured to subvert the government, and 
introduce arbitrary power ; and to that end had levied 
and continued an army, contrary to act of parliament : 
that he had traitorously endeavoured to alienate the affec- 
tions of his majesty’s subjects, by negociating a disadv<an- 
tageous peace with France, and procuring money for that 
purpose : that he was popishly affected, and had traitor- 
ously concealed, after he had '^notice, the late horrid and 
bloody |)lot, contrived by the papists against his majesty’s 
person and government: that he had wasted the king’s 
treasure ; and that he had, by indirect means, obtained 
several exorbitant grants from the crown. 

It is certain that the treasurer, in giving instructions to 
an ambassador, had exceeded the bounds of his office ; 
and as the genius of a monarchy, strictly limited, requires 
that the proper minister sliould be answerable for every 
abuse of power, the Commons, though they here advanced 
a new pretension, might justify themselves by the utility, 
and even necessity, of it. But m other respects their charge 
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,ii»ainst Danby was very ill f^roiiiided. That tin inister made 
irapiiear to the House of Lords, not only that iMontague, 
the informer assiinst him, had all alotif; piomoted the 
money-nesiociations with France, but that he himself was 
ever extiemely averse to the interests of that ciown, uhich 
he esteemed pernicious to his master and to his countiy. 
The French nation, he said, had always entcrlamed, .is he 
was certainly informed, the highest contemiit, both of the 
king’s ]ierson and government. His diliceiicc, he adileil, 
in tracing and discovering the popish plot, w.is gincr.dly 
known ; and if he had common sense, not to say common 
honesty, he would surely be anxious to prcserie the life 
of a master, by whom he was so much favoined. He had 
wasted no treasure, because theie was no ticasuie to waste. 
And tbouL'h he bad leasoii to be grateful for the king’s 
bounty, he had made more moderate acquisitions than were 
gener.illy iinagined, and than others in his office had often 
done, even dm mg a shoitei administration. 

The House of Beers ]ilamly saw, that allowing .all the 
chari'cs of the Coinnions to be true, Danin’s crime fell 
not under the statute of Edw.ird HI.; and though the 
words and tr(utiinm\lii had been c.irelully inserted 

in seieial ai tides, this appellation could not ch.inge the 
nature of thmgs, or subject liim to the ]icnaltics annexed 
to that crime. Thev refused, tbeicfore, to commit Danby 
upon this irregular chatc'C : the Commons insisted on their 
demand ; and a great contest was likely to arise, when the 
king, who had alrcadv seen sufficient instances of the ill- 
liuiiiour of the parliament, thought proper to prorogue 
them. This prorogation was soon after fol- 
li.wofutioa rt 'owod by a dis olulion ; a desperate remedy 
the Inns isirli.t m the pieseiit disposition of the nation. But 
tile disea'c, it must be owned, the king had 
reason to esteem desperate, llie utmost rage h.id been 
discoiercd by the Coinnions, on ai count of the popish 
plot ; and their fury ficgaii already to point acainst the 
loyal famih, if not against the thioiic itself. Hie duke 
iia'd been siriick at iii set oral motions: ilic treasuier had 
been impeached: all supply bad been ri fused, except on 
the most disaweabie condilioiis fears, jealousies, and an- 
tipathies, were etery day iiiulliulMiig m iiarliament . and 
though the |ieople were stronglt mieiteu with the same 
jirejudiccs, the Ling hoped, that, by dissoKing the present 
cabais, a s( t ol nun might be chosen more modenite in 
their pursuits, and h ss tainted w ith the virulence ol l.iction 
Thus came to a period a parli.imeiit, which 
Us cli.ii.iuo (Jiiruig the whole course of this 

reign, one ye.ir exiepted. Its conclusion was \ery diffei- 
ent from its itiinineiiceineiit. Hoiiig elei ted doling the jot 
and festitity of the lestonition, it consisted almost entireh 
of rota'ists'; who wire disposed to support the crown bt 
all the liberality which the habits ol tli, it age would permit 
Alarmed by tlii' .dhaiice with France, tbet gr.iduallt with- 
drew their conlidence bom the king; and finding Inin still 
to persevere m .i foreign interest, thet proceeded to dis- 
cot er s\ mptonis ol the most refraclort and most je.ilons 
disposition. I'iie popish plot pushed them betond all 
bounds of iiiodcr.ilion . anil belore their dissolution they 
seemed to he tieadmg fist m the lontsteps of the last long 
pailianieiit, on whosi (oiidiut they threw at first sncIi Mo- 
leiit blame. In all tbeir v.iii.ilions, they had still followed 
the opinions and prejudices of the nation ; and ever seemed 
to lie more goieiiied by Immoiir and parly views than by 
public interest, and more by public interest than by any 
corrupt or jirivale mtliiciiee. 

During the sitting ol the pailiamcnt, and after Us pro- 
rogation and dissolution, the tii.ds of the ]iretended cri- 
minals weie carried on,,md the cnuits of judicature, places 
which, if possible, ought to be kept moie pure from injustice 
than even national assemblies themselves, were strongly in- 
fected with the same Jiarty i.ige, and bigoted prejudices. 

Coleman, the most obnoxious of the coiispi- 
Jri.itnfColein.in.^^l^^^ fir-t brought to Ills trill His 

letters were produced against liiiii Thev contained, as he 
Imnself confessed, much indiscretion : but unless so f,ir as 
It IS illegal to be a zealous c.itholic, thev seemed to prove 
nothing criminal, much Icss tieasonable, against hiin. 
Oates and Bedloe deposed, that he had recerved a com- 
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mission, signed by the superior of the Jesuits, to be papal 
secretary of state, and had consented to the poisoning, 
shooting, and stabbing of the king : he had even, accord- 
ing to Oates’s deposition, advanced a guinea to promote 
those bloodv purposes. These wild stories were con- 
founded with the piojects contained in his letters; and 
Coleman received sentence of death. The sentence was 
soon altei executed u|ion him." He suffered with calm- 
ness and constancy , and to the last persisted m the strong- 
est protestations ol his innocence. 

Coleman's e.xecution was succeeded by the Ireland, 
trial ol Father Ireland, who, it is pretended, 
had signed, togcthei with fifty Jesuits, the great resolution 
of murdering the king. Giove and Pickering, who had 
undertaken to shoot him, were tried at the same time. 
The only' witnesses against the jirisoneis vveie still O.ites 
and Beifloe. Ireland affnmed that he was in Staffordshire 
all the month ol August last, a time when Oates’s evidence 
made him in London. He proved liis assertion by good 
evidence, and would have proved it by undoubted, bad he 
not most imquitously been debaried, while m prison, from 
all use of pen, ink, and paper, and denied the liberty of 
sending for witnesses. All the-e men, beloie their airaign- 
ment, weic condemned m the opinion of the judges, jury, 
and spectators ; and to be a Jesuit, or even a catholic, was 
of Itself a sufficient ]iroof of guilt. The chief justice," m 
particular, gave sanction to all the nairovv prejudices and 
bigoted fury of the pojiulace. Instead of being counsel 
for the piisoners, as Ins office required, he ple.ided the 
cause against them, browbeat tbeir witnesses, and on every 
occasion re]ire.sented tbeir guilt as certain and iincontro- 
veilcd. He even went so far as publiclv to affirm, that 
the papists had not the same jirinciples which protestants 
have, anti tlierefoie were not entitled to that common cie- 
(kiicc, which the principles and practices of the latter call 
tor. And when the juiy brought iii their verdict against 
the prisoners, he said, “ You have ilone, gentlemen, file 
very good subjects, and very good Christians, that is to s.iy, 
like veiy good protestants: and now much good may their 
80,000 masses do them:" alluding to the masses by which 
Pickering was to be lewauhd for muidering the king. 
All these unhappy men went to execution, iirotestiiig their 
iiinoceiice: a ciiciimstaiice which made no iinpiess.on on 
the spectators. The opinion that the Jesuits 11,711 
allowed of lies and mental rcseiv.itions, for mii J,in. 
IHonioting a good cause, w. is at this time so univeisally 
received, that no credit was given to testimony delivered 
either bv that order nr bv any of their disciples. It w.is 
forgotten, that all the cniispinitors engaged in the giiii- 
powdei treason, and Garnet, the Jesuit, among the rest, had 
frcelv, on the scalk'ld, made confession of their guilt. 

Though Berlloe had given information of Godfrey’s 
murder, he still remained a single evidence against the 
persons accused; and all the allurenionts of profit and 
honour had not hitherto tempted any one to confirin the 
tesiiinony of that infoiiner. At last means wiie found to 
com|ilcte the legal evidence One Prance, a silversmith 
and a etithobc, had been accused by Bedloe of being an 
ai complice in the minder; and upon his deni, d had been 
tliiovvn into jirisnn, loaded with hcavv lions, and coiifiiied 
to the coiiilcmiicd hole, a place cold, daik, and full of nas- 
tiness. Such rigouis were supposed to be exercised by 
ordeis from the secret committee of Lords, paiticularly 
Shaftesbury ami Buckmgbam ; who, 111 cxaniiimig the 
prisoncis, usually employed (as it is said, and indeed sufli- 
cientlv proved) threatenmgs and promises, iigoiir and in- 
dulgence, and every art, under pretence of (Xtoiting the 
truth fiom them. Prance had no courage to lesist, but 
confessed himself an accomplice in Godfrey’s minder. 
Being asked concerning the plot, he also thought pioperto 
be acquainted with it, and conveyed some intelligence to 
the council. Among other absuni circumstances, he said 
that one Le I'evie bought a second-hand svvoid of linn; 
because he knew not, as ho said, what times were at band : 
and Prance, exiiressing some concern fni nonr li.ide-men, 
if such tunes came, Lc Fevro replied, that it would be 
bettor for ti-arlosmen, il the catholic religion weie ii stored : 
and particularly, that there would be more church-work 
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for silversmiths. All this information, with regard to the 
plot, as well as the murder of Godfrey, Prance solemnly 
retracted, both befoVe the king and the secret committee : 
but being again thrown into prison, he was induced, by new 
terrors and new sufferings, to confirm his first information, 
and was now produced as a sufficient evidence. 

Hill, Green, and Berry, were tried for Godfrey’s murder; 
all of them men of low stations. Hill was servant to a 
physician : the other two belonged to the popish chapel at 
Somerset house. It is needless to run over all the parti- 
culars of a long trial : it will be sufficient to say, that Bed- 
loe's evidence and Prance’s were, in many circumstances, 
totally irreconcilable ; that both of them laboured under 
unsurmoiintable difficulties, not to say gross absurdities, 
and that they were invalidated by contrary evidence, which 
Feb "i and C8 altogether convincing. But all was in 
vain : the prisoners were condemned and ex- 
ecuted. They all denied their guilt at their execution; 
and ns Berry died a protestant, this circumstance was re- 
garded as very considerable ; but, instead of its giving 
some check to the general credulity of the (leople, men 
were only surprised, that a protestant could be induced, at 
his death, to persist in so manifest a f.ilsehood. 

As the army could neither he keiit up, nor disbanded, 
without money, the king, how little hopes soever he could 
entertain of more compliance, found himself obliged to 
, summon a new iiarliamcnt. The blood, al- 

e\\ c cc ions. account of the popish plot, 

instead of satiating the people, served only as an incentive 
to their fury; and each conviction of a criminal was 
hitherto regarded as a new proof of those horrible de- 
signs irmiuted to the papists. This election is peih.ips the 
first in England, which, since the commencement of the 
monarchy, had been canied on by a violent contest be- 
tween the parties, and where the court interested itself, to a 
high degiee, in the choice of the national representatives. 
But all its efforts were fruitless, in opposition to the torient 
of prejudices which prevailed. Religion, libcrts, property, 
even the lives of men, were now supposed to be at stake; 
and no security, it was thought, except in a vigilant par- 
liament, could' be found against the impious and bloody 
conspirators. Were there any part of the nation to which 
the ferment, occasioned by the jiopish [dot, had not as yet 
propagated itself; the new elections, by interesting the 
avhole people in public concerns, tended to diflusc u into 
the remotest corner; and the consternation universally 
excited, proved an excellent engine for influencing the 
electors. All the zealots of the former parliament were 
re-chosen : new ones were added : the |iresbyterians, in 
particular, being transported with the most inveterate an- 
tipathy against popery, were very active and very success- 
ful in the elections. That party, it is said, first began at 
this time the abuse of s|)htting their freeholds, in order 
to multiply votes and electoi's. By accounts which came 
from every part of England, it was concluded, that the 
new representatives would, if possible, exceed the old, in 
their refractory opposition to the court, and furious per- 
secution of the catliolics. 

The king was alarmed, when he saw so dreadful a 
tempest arii-e from such small and unaccountable begin- 
nings. His life, if Oates and Bedloe’s information were 
true, had been aimed at by the catholics ; even the 
duke’s was in danger: the higher, therefore, the rage 
mounted against popeiy, the more should the nation have 
been reconciled to tlicse princes, in whom, it appeared, the 
church of Rome reposed no confidence. But there is a 
sophistry which attends all the passions ; especially those 
into which the populace enter. ]\Ien gave credit to the 
informers, so far as concerned the guilt of the catholics. 
But they still retained their old suspicions, that these reli- 
gionists w’ere secretly favoured by the king, and had oh- 
kained the most entire ascendant over his brother. Charles 
had too much penetration not to see the danger, to which 
the siicce.ssion, and even his own crown and dignity, now 
stood exposed. A numerous party, he found, was formed 
against him; on the one hand, corapoied of a populace, 
so credulous from prejudice, so blinded with religious 
antipathy, as implicitly to believe tbe most palpable ab- 
surdities; and conducted, on tbe other hand, by leaders 
CO little scrupulous, as to endeavour, by encouraging per- 


jury, subordination, lies, impostures, and even by shedding 
innocent blood, to gratify their own furious ambition, and 
subvert all legal authority. Roused fiom his letliargj by 
so imminent a peril, he began to exert that vigour of mind, 
of which, on great occasions, he was not destitute; and 
without quitting, in appearance, his usual facility of tem- 
per, he collected an industry, firmness, and vigilance, of 
which he was believed altogether incapable. These oua- 
lities, joined to dexteiity and prudence, conducted him 
happily through the many .shoals which surrounded him ; 
and he was at last able to make the storm fall on the heads 
of those who had blindly raised or artfully conducted it. 

One chief step, which the king took, towards gratifying 
and appeasing his people and parliament, was desiring the 
duke to withdraw beyond sea, that no further suspicion 
might remain of the influence of popish counsels. The 
duke readily complied ; but first required an order for that 
purpose, signed by the king, lest his absenting himself 
should be interpreted as a proof of fear or of guilt. He 
also desired that his brother should satisfy him, as well 
as the public, by a declaration of tbe illegitimacy of the 
Duke of Monmouth. 

James, Duke of Monmouth, w-as the king’s Duke of 
natural son by Lucy Walters, and born about I'loumouth. 
ten years before the restoration. He possessed all the quali- 
ties which could engage the affections of the populace ; a 
distinguished valour, an affable address, athoughtless gene- 
rosity, a graceful person. lie rose still liigher in the public 
favour, by reason of the universal hatred to which the 
duke, on account of his religion, was exposed. IMon- 
nioiith’s cap.acity was mean; his temper pliant: so that 
notwithstanding hib great popularity, he had never been 
dangerous, had he not implicitly resigned himself to the 
guidance of Shaftesbury, a man of such a lestless temper, 
such subtle wit, and such abandoned principles. That 
daring politician had flattered Monmouth with the hopes 
of succeeding to the crown. The story of a contract of 
marriage, passed between the king and iMonmoiith’s mo- 
ther, and secretly kept in a certain Muck bur, had been 
industriously spread abioad, and was greedily received by 
the multitude. As the horrors of popery still pressed 
harder on them, they might be induced either to adopt 
that fiction, as they had already done many others more 
incredible, or to commit open violation on the right of 
succession. And it would not bo difficult, it was hoped, 
to persuade the king, who was extremely fond of his son, 
to give him the preference above a bioiher, who, by his 
imprudent bigotry, had involved him in such inextricable 
difficulties. But Charles, in order to cut off all such ex- 
pectations, as well as to lemove the duke’s apprehensions, 
took care, in full council, to make a declaration of Mon- 
mouth’s illcgitimacv, and to deny all promise of marriage 
with Ins mother. 'I’lie duke, being gratified „(■ 
m so reasonable a remiest, willingly com- leurrstn 
plied with the king's desire, and retired to Urussels. 
Brussels. 

But the king soon found, that notwith- Marrh r, 
standing this precaution, notwithstanding 
his concurrence in the prosecution of the popish plot, not- 
withstanding the zeal which he expressed, and even at this 
time exercised, against the catholics ; he had nowise ob- 
tained the confidence of his parliament. The refractory 
hiiinour of the lower House appeared in the first step 
which they took upon their assembling. It h(.d el’er been 
usual for the Commons, in the election of their s|ieaker, 
to consult the inclinations of the sovereign, and even the 
long parliament in 1641 had not thought proper to depart 
from so established a custom. The king now desired that 
the choice should fall on Sir Thomas Meres : but Sey- 
mour, speaker to the last parliament, was instantly called 
to the chair, by a vote which seemed unanimous. The 
king, when Seymour was presented to him for his appro- 
bation, rejected him, and ordered the Commons to pro- 
ceed to a new choice. A great flame was excited. The 
Commons maintained, that the king’s appiohation was 
merely a matter of form, and that he could not, without 
giving a reason, reject the speaker chosen : the king, that 
since he had the power of rejecting, he might, if he pleased, 
keep tlie reason in his own breast. As the question had 
never before been started, it might seem difficult to find 
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principles upon which it could be decided.P By u’ay of 
compromise, it was agreed to set aside both candidates. 
Gregory, a lawyer, was chosen ; and the election was 
ratified by the king. It has ever since been understood 
tliat the choice of the speaker lies in the House ; but tliat 
the king retains the power of lejectmgany person disagiee- 
able to him. 

Seymour was deemed a great enemy to Danby ; and it 
was the influence of that nobleman, ns commonly sup- 
posed, which had engaged the king to enter into this ill- 

DrtuUy’s mi- timed contioveisy with the Commons. The 

peacimieiit. impeachment ttierLforo of Danby was, on 
that account, the sooner revived ; and it was maintained 
bv the Commons, that notwithstanding the intervening 
dissolution, every part of that proceeding stood in the same 
condition in which it had been left by the last parliament : 
a pretension, which, though unusual, seems tacitly to have 
been yielded them. The king had, before hand, had the 
precaution to grant a pardon to Danby ; and, in order to 
screen the chancellor from all attacks by the Commons, 
he had taken the gieat seal into his own hands, and had 
liimself alfixed it to the parchment. He told the parlia- 
ment, that, as Danby had acted in every thing by his 
orders, he was in no respect criminal ; that his pardon, 
however, he would insist upon ; and if it should be found 
anywise defective in form, he would renew it again and 
again, till it should be rendered entirely complete: but 
that he was resolved to deprive him of all employments, 
and to remove him from court. 

The Commons "ere nowise satisfied with this conces- 
sion. They pretended, that no pardon of the crown could 
be pleaded in bar of an impeachment by the Commons 
The prerogative of mercy had hitherto been understood to 
be altogether unlimited in the king ; and this pretension of 
the Commons, it must be confessed, was entirely new. It 
was however not unsuitable to the genius of a monarchy 
strictly limited ; where the king’s ministers are supposed 
to be for ever accountable to national assemblies, cieii for 
such abuses of jiower as they may commit bv orders from 
their master. The present emergence, "hile the nation 
was so highly inflamed, was the proper time for pushing 
such popular claims ; and the Commons failed not to avail 
themselves of this advantage. Tliey still insisted on the 
impeachment of Danby. The Peers, in compliance with 
them, departed fiom their former scruples, and ordered 
Danhy to he taken into custody. Datihy absconded. 
The Commons passed a bill, appointing him to surrender 
himself befoie a certain day, or in def.iult of it, attainting 
him. A bill had passed the upper House, mitigating the 
penalty to banishment; but, after some conferences, the 
JPeers thought proper to yield to the violence of the Com- 
mons, and the tiill of attainder was carried. Rather than 
undergo such severe penalties, Danby appeared, and was 
immediately committed to the Tower. 

While a protestant nobleman met with such violent 
prosecution, it was not likely that the catholics would be 

p overlooked by the rcaloiis Commons. The 

opni I' o ■ pf (iij. pQpisi, piQt still stood upon the 

oaths of a few infamous witnesses. Though such immense 
preparations weie supposed to have been made in the very 
bowels of the kingdom, no traces of them, after the most 
rigorous inquiry, had as yet appeared. Though so many 
thousands, both abroad and at home, had been engaged in 
the dreadful secret; neither hope, nor fear, nor remorse, 
nor levity, nor suspicions, nor private resentment, had 
engaged any one to confirm the evidence. Though the 
catholics, particularly the Jesuits, were represented as 
guilty of the utmost indiscretion, insomuch that they 
talked of the king's murder as common news, and wrote 
of It in plain terms by the common jiost ; yet, among the 
great number of letters seized, no one contained any part 
of so complicated a conspiracy. Though the informers 
pretended that, even after they had resolved to betnay the 
secret, many treasonable commissions and papers had 
passed through their hands ; they had not had the pre- 
caution to keep any one of them in order to fortify tiieu 
evidence. But all these difficulties, and a thousand more, 

p In 155^1, the speaker said to Queen I'lizabetli, that without her allow- 
ance the election of the House was of no significance. D’Ewes’s Journal, 
p. 97* In the parliament 1592, 1593, the speaker, who was Sir Edward 


were not found too liard of digestion by the nation and 
parliament. The prosecution and further discovery of the 
plot were still the object of general concern. The Com- 
mons voted, that, if the king should come to an untimely 
end, they would revenge his death upon the papists ; not 
reflecting that this sect were not his only enemies. They 
promised rewaids to new discoveries ; not considering the 
flanger, which they incurred, of granting bribes to perjury. 
They made Bedloe a present of 500 pounds, and par- 
ticularly recommended the care of his safety to the Duke 
of Monmouth. Colonel Sackville, a member, having, in a 
private company, spoken opprobriously of those who 
affirmed that there was any plot, was expelled the House. 
The Peers gave power to their committees to send for and 
examine such as would maintain the innocence of those 
who had been condemned for the plot. A pamphlet hav- 
ing been published to discredit the informers, and to vin- 
dicate the catholic lords in the Tower, these lords were 
required to discover the author, and thereby to expose 
their own advocate to prosecution. And both Houses 
concurred in renewing the former vote, that the papists 
had undoubtedly entered into a horrid and treasoruible con- 
spiracy against the king, the state, and the protestant 
religion. 

It must be owned that this extreme violence, in prose- 
cution of so absurd an imposture, disgraces the noble cause 
of liberty, in which the parliament was engaged. We may 
even conclude, from such impatience of cuntradiction, that 
the prosecutors themselves retained a secret suspicion that 
the general belief was but ill-grounded. The politicians 
among them weie afraid to let in light, lest it might put an 
end to so useful a delusion : the weaker and less dishonest 

a ’ took care, by turning their eyes aside, not to see a 
so opposite to those fiirious passions, by which they 
were actuated, and in which they were determined obsti- 
nately' to persevere. 

Sir William Temple had lately been recalled fiom Ins 
foreign employments ; and the king, who, after the re- 
moval of Danby, had no one with whom he could so 
much as discourse with freedom of public affairs, "as re- 
solved, upon Coventry's dismission, to make him one of 
his secretaries of state. But that philosophical nalriot, too 
little interested for the intrigues of a court, too full of spleen 
and delicacy for the noisy turbulence of popular assemblies, 
was alafmed at the universal discontents and jealousies 
which prevailed, and was determined to make his retieat, 
as soon as possible, from a scene which threatened such 
confusion. Meanwhile he could not refuse the confidence 
with which his master honoured him ; and he resolved to 
employ it to the public service. He represented to the 
king, that, as the jealousies of the nation were extreme, it 
was necessary to cure them by some new remedy, and to 
restore that mutual confidence so requisite for the safety 
both of king and people : that to refuse every thing to the 
parliament in their present disposition, or to yield every 
thing, was equally dangerous to the constitution, as well 
as to public tranquillity : that if the king would introduce 
into his councils such men as enjoyed the confidence of 
his people, fewer concessions would probably be required ; 
or if unreasonable demands were made, the king, under 
the sanction of such counsellors, might be enabled, with 
the greater safety, to refuse them : and that the heads of 
the popular party, being gratified with the king’s favour, 
would probably abate of that violence by which they 
endeavoured at present to pay court to the multitude. 

The king assented to these reasons ; and . 

in concert with Temple, he laid the plan of a • 

new pnvy-council, without whose advice he declared him- 
self determined for the future to take no measure of im- 
portance. This council was to consist of thirty persons, 
and was never to exceed that number. Fifteen of the 
chief officers of the crown were to be continued, who, it 
was supposed, would adhere to the king, and, in case of 
any extremity, oppose the exorhitancies of faction. The 
other half of the council was to be composed, either of 
men of character, detached from the couit, or of those who 
possessed chief credit in both Houses. And the king, in 

Coke, advances a like position. D’Ewes, p. 459. Townsend, p* *35. So 
tliat this pretension of the Commons seems to have been soineuhat new ; 
like many ol iheir other powers and privileges. 
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filling up the names of his new council, was well pleased 
to find that the members, in land and offices, possessed to 
the amount of 300,000 pounds a year; a sum tiearly equal 
to the whole property of the House of Commons, against 
wliose violence the new council was intended as a hairier 
to the throne.'i 

This experiment was tried, and seemed at first to give 
some satisfaction to the public. The Earl of Essex, a 
nobleman of the popular party, son of that Lord Capel 
who had been beheaded a little after the late king, was 
cieated treasurer in the room of Danby : the Earl of 
Sunderland, a man of intrigue and capacity, was made 
secretary of state : Viscount Halifax, a fine genius, pos- 
sessed of learning, eloquence, industry, but subject to in- 
quietude, and fond of refinements, was admitted into the 
council. These three, together with Temple, who often 
joined them, though he kept himself more detached from 
public business, formed a kind of cabinet council, from 
which all affairs received their first digestion. Sliaftesbury 
was made president of the council, contrary to the advice 
of Temple, who foretold the consequence of admitting a 
man of so dangerous a character into any part of the pub- 
lic administration. 

As Temple foresaw, it happened. Shaftesbury, finding 
that he possessed no more than the appearance of court- 
favour, was resolved still to adhere to the popular party, 
by whose attachment he enjoyed an undisputed superiority 
in the lower House, and possessed great influence in the 
other. The very appearance of court favour, empty as it 
was, tended to render him more dangerous. His parti- 
sans, observing the progress which he had already made, 
hoped that he would soon acquire the entire ascendant; 
and he constantly flattered them, that if they persisted 
in their purpose, the king, from indolence, and necessity, 
and fondness for Monmouth, would at last be induced, 
even at the expense of his brother’s right, to make them 
every concession. 

Besides, the antipathy to popery, as well as jealousy 
of the king and duke, had taken too fast possession of 
men’s minds, to be removed by so feeble a remedy as this 
new council projected b^ Temple. The Commons, soon 
after the establishment of that council, proceeded so far as 
to vote unanimously, “'That the Duke of York’s being a 
papist, and the hopes of his coming to the crown, had 
given the highest countenance to the present conspiracies 
and designs of the papists against the king and tlie pro- 
testant religion.” It was expected that a bill for excluding 
him the throne would soon be brought in. To prevent 
this bold measure, the king concerted some limitations, 
which he proposed to the parliament. He introduced his 
plan by the following gracious expressions : “ And to 
show you that, while y ou are doing your parts, my thoughts 
have not been misemployed, but that it is my constant 
care to do every thing that may preserve your religion, 
and secure it for the future in all events, I have com- 
manded my lord chancellor to mention several particulars ; 
which, I hope, will be an evidence that, in all things which 
concern the public security, I shall not follow vour zeal, 
but lead it.” 

Lm, nations on l™>tations projected were of the ut- 

a popish sue- inost importance, ana deprived the successor 
cessor. of the chief branches of royalty. A method 

was there chalkr d out, by which the nation, on every new 
reign, eould be insured of Having a parliament, which the 
king should not, for a certain time, have it in his power 
to dissolve. In case of a popish successor, the prince 
was to forfeit the right of conferring any ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments : no member of the privy council, no Judge of 
the common law, or in chancery, was to be put in or 
displaced but by consent of parliament : and the same 
precaution was extended to the military part of the 
government; to the lord lieutenants and deputy lieu- 
tenants of the counties, and to all officers of the navy. 
The chancellor, himself, added, “It is hard to invent 
another restraint; considering how much the revenue 
will depend upon the consent of parliament, and how im- 

q Their n.imes weie ; Prince Pupert, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
1/orrl I inci), chancellor, Lari of Shattesbury, president, Earl of Anglesea, 

e nvy seal, Duke of A Ibemarle, Duke of Monmouth, Duke of Newcastle, 

• like of Lauderdale, Duke of Ormond, Marquis of Winchester, Marquis 
of Worcester, Earl of Arlington, Earl of Salisbury, Earl ot Bridgewater, 


possible it is to raise money without such consent. But 
yet, if .any thing else can occur to the wisdom of parlia- 
ment, which may further secure religion and liberty against 
a popish successor, without defeating the right of succession 
itselijhis majesty will leadily consent to it.” 

It is remarkable that, when these limitations were first 
laid before the council, Shaftesbury and Temple were the 
only members who argued against them. 'The reasons 
which they employed were diametrically opposite. Shaftes- 
bury’s opinion was, that the restraints were insufficient ; 
.and that nothing but the total exclusion of the duke could 
give a proper security to the kingdom. Temple, on the 
other hand, thought that the restraints were so riaorous as 
even to subvert the constitution ; and that shackles, |iut 
upon a popish successor, would not afterwards be easily 
cast off by a protestant. It is certain that the duke was 
extremely alarmed when he heard of this step taken by 
the king, and that he was better pleased even with the 
bill of exclusion itself, which he thought, by reason of its 
violence and injustice, could never possibly be carried 
into execution. Tliere is also reason to believe that the 
king would not have gone so far, had he not expected, 
from the extreme fury of the Commons, that his con- 
cessions would he rejected ; aud that the blame of not 
forming a reasonable accommodation would by that means 
he entirely at tlieir door. 

It soon appeared that Charles had entertained a just 
opinion of the dispositions of the House. So much were 
the Commons actuated by the cabals of Shaftesbury and 
other malcontents; such violent antipathy prevailed against 
popery, that the king’s concessions, though much more 
important than could reasonably have been expected, were 
not embraced. A bill was brought in for the „ , , 

total exclusion of the duke from the crown 
of England and Ireland. It was there declared that the 
sovereignty of these kingdoms, upon the king’s death or 
resignation, should devolve to the person next in suc- 
cession, after the duke ; that all acts of royalty which that 

E rince should aftenvards perform, should not only be void, 
ut be deemed treason ; that if he so much as entered any 
of these dominions, he should be deemed guilty of the 
same offence ; .and that all who supported his title should 
be punished as rebels and traitors. This important bill, 
which implied banishment as well as exclusion, passed the 
lower House by a majority of seventy-nine. 

The Commons were not so wholly employed about the 
exclusion bill as to overlook all other securities to liberty. 
Tlie country party, during all the last parliament, had 
much exclaimed against the bribery and corruption of the 
members; and the same reproach had been renewed 
against the present parliament. An inquiry was made 
into a complaint which was so dangerous to the honour of 
that assembly, but very little foundation was found for it. 
Sir Stephen Fox, who was the paymaster, confessed to the 
House that nine members received pensions to the amount 
of three thoiis.ind four hundred pounds : and after a 
rigorous inquiry by a secret committee, eight more pen- 
sioners were discovered. A sum, also, about twelve 
thousand pounds, had been occasionally given or lent to 
others. 'The writers of that age pretend that Clifford and 
D.inby iiad adopted opposite maxims with regard to 
pecuniary influence. The former endeavoured to gain the 
leaders and orators of the House, and deemed the others 
of no consequence. The latter thought it sufficient to 
gain a majority, however composed. It is likely tliat the 
means, rather than the intention, were wanting to both 
these ministers. 

Pensions and bribes, though it be difficult entirely to 
exclude them, are dangerous expedients for government ; 
and cannot be too carefully guarded against, nor too 
vehemently decried, by every one who has a regard to the 
virtue and libeity of a nation. The influence, however, 
which the crown acquires from the disposal of places, 
lionours, and preferments, is to be esteemed of a different 
nature. This engine of power may become too forcible, 
but it cannot altogether be abolished, without the total 

Enrl oFSiimlerlrtnd, Lari of Lssex, Earl of Bath, Viscount Fauconberg. 
Viscount Halifax, Bisliop of London, Lord Robarts, Iy)rd Hollis, Lord 
llussel. Lord Cavendish, SecretaiT Coventry, bir Francis Nortli, chief 
justice. Sir Henly Capel, Sir John Lrnley, Sir Thomas Chicheley, Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, Edward Seymour, Henry Powle. 
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ilestruction of monarchy, and even of all regular authority. 
But th.e Commons at tiiis time were so jealous of the 
crown, that they brought in a bill, which v^as twire read, 
excluding from the lower House all who possessed any 
lucrative office. 

The standing army, and the king’s guards, were hy the 
Commons voted to he illegal: a new pielension, it must 
he confessed ; hut necessary for the lull security ol liherly 
and a limited constitution. 

ll.ibini rnrptis Aihitraii imprisoiiiiieiit is a grieiarice, 
lull. which, III some degree, has pl.iee almost in 
every government, ex( ept m that nl Gic.it Mritaiii; and 
our ahsolutc security fioin it we owe elm fh to the jircscnt 
parliament; a merii which makes some atonement for the 
laction and viulenee into wlin h their prejudices had, in 
other inn ticiilars, helr.ived them. The great fharter had 
laid the foundation of this raliiahle part ol lihcrty; the 
petition of right liad lenewed and esteiidcd it; hiit some 
provisions wcie still wanting to render it roiiiplete, and 
prevent all evasion or delay from ministers and judges. 
The act of hiihciis corpus, which passed tins session, sen ed 
these purposes. By this act it was proliihiled to send 
any one to a prison beyond sea. No judge, under severe 
penalties, must lefuse to aii\ prisoner a writ of /i(ibriis 
corpus, hy which the gaoler wuis directed to ]iroduce in 
court the body of the piisoiier, (whence the writ had its 
name,) and to certily the cause ol Ins detainer and impri- 
sonment. If the gaol lie within twenty miles of the 
judge, the writ must ho obeyed in three’ days; and so 
iiioportioiiahly for greater dist.nices : every prisoner must 
lie indicted the fir t teim after his commitment, and hioiight 
to trial 111 the suhseiiiicnt term. And no man, after lieing 
oiikirged hv order of court, can he recommitted for the 
same offence. Tins l.iw seems necessary for the protec- 
tion of lihortv in a mixed monarthy ; and as it has not place 
in any other form of government, tins coiisidcr.itioii alone 
may induce us to prefer our present constitution to all 
others. It must, howoicr, he confessed, that there is some 
difficulty to reconcile w itli sudi extreme liheity the full secu- 
rity and the regnl.ir police of .i st.ite, especially the police of 
great cities. It may also he doubted whether the low 
state of the public revenue in tins |ieriod, and of the 
military powir, did not still render some discretionary 
autlioritx in the crown necessary to the support of g(v 
vernmeiit. 

During these rc.alons elTorls for the protection of liberty, 
no coniplaisanee for the crown xias discovered hv tins 
parliament. The king's reicnuehix under great debts and 
•aiiticip itioiis : those hraiiches granted in the year 1669 
and 1670 were le.uh to expire and the lleet was repre- 
sented by the king as in great dec.iv and disoider. But 
the Coiiiiiions, instead of being afl'ected by these distresses 
of the crown, trusted chiefly to llieni foi passing the ex- 
clusion bill, and foi piiiushiiig and displacing all the 
ministds who weie obnoxious to tliem. 'I hey were there- 
fore in no ii.iste to relieve the king ; and grew only the 
more assuming on an omit of his coinplaints and uneasi- 
ness. .lealous, liowexir, of the armx, they granted the 
same sum of 206,900 |i(iniids, winch had been xoted for 
cltshaiidmg it by the last p.irliament ; though the vole, by 
reason of the subsequent |irnrogation and dissolution, 
joined to some scruples ol the Bords, had not been carried 
into an act The money was appro|iriated by xery strict 
clauses; but the Commons insisted not, as formcily, upon 
its being paid into the chamber of London. 

The impeachment of the live popish lords m the Tower, 
with that of the Earl of Dauby, was carried on with vigour. 
The power of this minister, and ins credit with the king, 
rendeied him extremely obnoxious to the popular leaders; 
and the Commons hoped that, if he wore pushed to cx- 
tiemitv, he would be obliged, in order to justify his own 
conduct, to lay open the whole intrigue of the French 
alliance, which they suspeeted to contain a secret of the 
most dangerous nature. The king, on bis part, apprehen- 
sive of the same coiiseiiuonces, and desirous to jirotcct Ins 
minister, who xvas become criminal merely by obeying 
ordens, employed his whole interest to support tlie v.diditv 
of that pardon which had been gr.mted him. The Louis 
appointed a day for the examination of the question, and 
agreed to hear counsel on both sides : but the Commons 
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would not submit their pretensions to the discussion of 
aigiiment and inquiry. They voted, that whoever should 
presume, without their leave, to maintain before the House 
of Peers the validity of Danby’s pardon, should be ac- 
counted a betrayer ’of the liberties of the English Com- 
mons. And they made a demand, that the bishops, whom 
they knew to be devoted to the court, should be removed, 
not only wlioii the tiial ol the earl should commence, but 
also when the validilv of his pardon should be discussed. 

The bishops before’ the Relormation had always enjoyed 
a scat in parliament ; but so far were they anciently from 
regarding that dignity as a privilege, that they affected 
r.itlier to form a separate order in the state, independent 
of the civil magistrate, and accountable only to the Pope 
and to their own order. By the constitutions, hoxvever, of 
Clarendon, enacted during the reign of Henry II., they 
were obliged to gi\c their presence in parliament; hut as 
the canon laxv prohibited them from assisting in capital 
trials, they xxere allowed in such cases the privilege of ab- 
senting tlicmselves. A practice, which was at fiist volun- 
tary, became afterwards a rule; and on the Eail of Straf- 
ford’s trial, the bishops, who xvotild gladly have attended, 
and who were no longer bound by the canon law, were yet 
obliged to withdraw.^ It had been usual for them to enter 
a protest, asserting their right to sit; and this protest, 
being con.sideicd as a mere form, was always admitted and 
disregarded. But here was started a new question of no 
sm.dl im|iortnncc. The Commons, xvho were now enabled, 
by the violence of the jieople and the necessities of the 
crown, to make now acipiisitions of powers and privileges, 
insisted that the bishops had no more title to vote in the 
(piestion of the eail’s pardon than in the impeachment 
it-elf. The bishops asserted that the ]iardoii was merely a 
preliminarv; and that, neither by the canon law nor the 
practice of parliament, were they ever obliged, in capital 
cases, to withilraw till the xery commencement of the 
trial Itself. If their absence were considered as a privi- 
lege, which was Its real origin, it de|)ended on their own 
choice lioxv far lliey xvoiild insist upon it. If icgardcd as 
a dtnimution of their right of peerage, yuch unfiivonrablo 
customs ought iicxi'r to be e.xtciided bexond the xery cir- 
tutiislanee tstablishcd by them ; and all arguments, ’from 
a pretended parity of rea'on, wore in that case of little or 
no autlioritx. 

The Douse of Lotds xx-as so much influenced by these 
reasons, that tliey admitted the hishops’ light toxote,xxhen 
the v.didity of ’the pardoti should bo examined. The 
Commons insisted still on their withdmxving; and thus a 
quarrel being commenced betxxeen the tx'O Houses, the 
king, who exjiccted nothing but fresh instances of violence 
from this parliament, began to entoitain thoughts of lay mg 
hold of so f.ixourable a pretence, and of finishing the 
session by a prorogation. Vhile in this disposition he 
xxas alarmed xxitli sudden intelligence, that the House of 
Commons was preparing a remonstrance, in order to iii- 
fl.imc the nation still further ujion the favourite topics of 
tlio plot and of (lopciy He hastened, there- 
fore, to execute his intention, even xvilhout '' 
consulting Ins nexv council, by xx-liose advice ho had pin- 
inised to regulate Ins xxhole conduct. And thus xxere dis- 
appomtccl all the pro)ccts of the malcontents, who xxeie 
extremely enraged at this vigorous nieasuie of the king’s. 
Shaficsburx publiclx threatened that ho xxould haxo the 
head of xxlioevcr liad advised it. Tlie p.ar- „ . 

IiJimcut soon nrior dissolvea without (ii>M.iutinn ot 
adx'ice of council ; and xxTits xxere issued for 
a now parliament. The king was xvilling to 
trv ex’cry means xxliich gaxe a prospect of more com- 
pliance in his subyects ; and, in case of failure, the blame, 
lie hoped, xvould lie on those xvhose obstinacy forced him 
to extremities. 

But even during the recess of parliament, there xvas no 
interruption to the prosecution ot the catholics accused of 
the plot: the king iound himself ohliged to gix'e xxay to 
this popular fury. Whitebread, provincial ■] ,,.,1 
of the .Tesuits, Fenxvic, Gavan, Turner, and icuiioii m the 
Harcourt, all of them of the same order, 
xxeic first brought to their trial. Besides Oates and Bed- 
loe, Dugdale, a nexv xvitucss, appeared against the prison- 
ers. Tins man had been stexvard to Lord Aston, and. 
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thousrii poor, possessed a character some" hat more reput- 
able than the other two : hut his account of the intended 
massacres and assassinations was equally monstrous and 
incredible. He even asserted that 200,000 papists in 
England were ready to take arms. The prisoners proved, 
by sixteen uitncssos from St. Omers, students, and most 
of tliem youn^ men of family, that Oates was in that semi- 
nary at the time when he swore that he was in London ; 
but as they were catholics, and disciples of the .Tesuits 
their testimony, both with the judges and jury, was totally 
disregarded. Even the reception which they met with in 
the court was full of outrage ahd mockery. One of them 
sayiii" that Oates always continued at St. Omers, if he 
could believe his senses : “ You papists,” said the chief 
justice, “ are taught not to believe jour senses.” It must 
be confessed that Oates, in opposition to the students of 
St. Omers, found means to biing evidence of his having 
been at the time in London : but this evidence, though it 
had, at that time, the appearance of some soliditv, was 
afterwards discoveied, when Oates himself was tried for 
perjurv, to be altogether deceitful. In order further to 
discredit that witness, the Jesuits proved, by undoubted 
testimony, that he had perjured himself in Fatlier Ireland’s 
trial, whom they showed to have been in Staffordshire at 
the very time when Oates swore that he was committing 
treason in London. But all these pleas availed them 
nothing against tlie general prejudices. They received 
sentence of death ; and were executed, persisting to their 
last breath in the most solemn, earnest, and deliberate, 
though disregarded, protestations of their innocence, 
ami ot Tang- The next trial was that of Langhorne, an 
home. eminent lawyer, by whom all the concerns 
of the Jesuits were managed. Oates and Bedloe swore, 
that all the papal commissions, by which the chief offices 
in England were filled with catholics, passed through his 
hands. When the verdict was given against the prisoner, 
the spectators expressed their savage joy by loud acclama- 
tions. So high indeed had the popular rage mounted, that 
the witnesses for this unhappy, man, on approaching the 
court, were almost torn in pieces by the rabble ; one in 
particular was bruised to such a degree as to put his life 
in danger : and another, a woman, declared that, unless 
the court would afford her protection, she durst not give 
evidence : but as the judges could go no further than pro- 
mise to punish .such as should do her anv injury, the pri- 
soner himself had the humanity to wave her testimony. 

So far the informers had proceeded with success : their 
accusation was hitherto equivalent to a sentence of death. 
Wateman check which they received was on 

acqiiiiii'd. the trial of Sir George Wakeman, the queen’s 
iBthJuly. physician, whom they accused of an inten- 
tion to poison the king. It was a strong circumstance in 
favour of Wakeman, that Oates, in his first information 
before the council, had accused him only upon hearsay ; 
and when asked by the chancellor, whether he had any 
thing further to charge him with ? he added, “ God forbid 
I should say any thing against Sir George : for I know 
nothing more against him.” On the trial he gave positive 
evidence of the prisoner’s guilt. There were many other 
circumstances which favoured Wakeman : but what chiefly 
contributed to his acquittal, was the connexion of his cause 
with that of the queen, whom no one, even during the high- 
est prejudices of the times, could sincerely believe guilty. 
The great importance of the trial made men recollect them- 
selves, and recall that good sense and humanity which 
seemed, during some time, to have abandoned the nation. 
The chief justice himself, who had hitherto favoured the 
witnesses, exaggerated the plot, and railed against the pri- 
soners, was observed to be considerably mollified, and to 
give a favourable charge to the jury. Oates and Bedloe 
had the assurance to attack him to his face, and even to 
accuse him of partiality before the council. The whole 
party, who had formerly much extolled his conduct, now 
made him the object of their resentment. Wakeman’s ac- 
quittal was, indeed, a sensible mortification to the furious 
prosecutors of the plot, and fixed an indelible stain upon 
tlie witnesses. But Wakeman, after he recovered his 
liberty, finding himself exposed to such inveterate enmity, 

r Wodrow’s History of the SutTerinjrs of the Church of ScotlHnd, xoK li 
p. CO 


and being threatened with further prosecutions, thomdit it 
prudent to retire beyond sea : and Ins flight was mter- 
preted as a proof of guilt, by those who were still lesolved 
to persist in the belief of the conspiracy. 

The great discontents in England, and the state of atTans 
refractory disposition of the parliament, drew' m Scotland, 
the attention of the Scottish covenanters, and gave them a 
prospect of some time putting an end to those oppressions, 
under which they had so long laboured. It w’as suspected 
to have been the policy of Lauderdale and his associates 
to push these unhappy men to extremities, and force them 
into rebellion, with a view of reaping profit from the for- 
feitures and attainders which w’ould ensue upon it. But 
the covenanters, aware of this policy, had hitheito forborne 
all acts of hostility ; and that tyrannical minister had failed 
of his purpose. An incident at last happened, which 
brought on an insurrection in that country. 

The covenanters were much enraged against Sharpe, 
the primate, whom they considered as an apostate from 
their principles, and whom they experienced to be an un- 
relenting persecutor of all those who dissented from the esta- 
blished worship. He had an officer under him, one Car- 
michael, no less zealous than himself against conventicles, 
and who by his violent prosecutions had rendered himself 
extremely obnoxious to the fanatics. A company of these 
had way-laid him on the road near St. Andrews, with an 
intention, if not of killing him, at least of chastising him 
so severely as would afterwards render him more cautious 
in persecuting the nonconformists.'' While , 
looking out for their prey, they were sur- ' “ 
prised at seeing the arclibishop’s coach pass by ; and they 
immediately interpreted this incident as a declaration of 
the secret purpose of Providence against him. But when 
they observed that almost all his servants, by some acci- 
dent, were absent, they no longer doubted but Heaven had 
here delivered their capital enemy into their hands. With- 
out further deliberation, they fell upon him ; dragged him 
from his coach ; tore him from the arms of his daughter, 
who interposed with cries and tears ; and piercing him 
with redoubled ivounds, left him dead on the spot, and 
immediately disper.sed themselves. 

This atrocious action served the ministry as a pretence 
for a more violent persecution against the fanatics, on 
whom, without distinction, they threw the guilt of those 
furious assassins. It is indeed certain, that the murder of 
Sharpe had excited a universal joy among the covenant- 
ers, and that their blind zeal had often led them, in their 
books and sermons, to praise and recommend the assassi- 
nation of their enemies, whom they considered as the ene- 
mies of all true piety and godliness. The stories of Jael 
and Sisera, of Ehud and Eglon, resounded from every pul- 
pit. The officers, quartered in the west, received more 
strict orders to find out and disperse all conventicles ; and 
for that reason the covenanters, instead of meeting in small 
bodies, were obliged to celebrate their worship in nume- 
rous assemblies, and to bring arms for their security. At 
Rutherglen, a small borough near Glasgow, they openly 
set forth a declaration against prelacy ; and in the market- 
place burned several acts of parliament and acts of coun- 
cil, which had established that mode of ecclesiastical 
government, and had prohibited conventicles. For this 
insult on the supreme authority, they purposely chose the 
29th of Mav, the anniversary of the restoration ; and pre- 
viously extinguished the bonfires which, had been kindled 
for that solemnity. 

Captain Graham, afterwards Viscount Dundee, an active 
and enterprising officer, attacked a great conventicle upon 
Loudon-hill, and was repulsed with the loss of thirty men. 
The covenanters, finding that they were unwarily involved 
in such deep guilt, were engaged to persevere, and to seek 
from their valour and fortune alone, for that indemnity, 
which the severity of the government left them no hopes 
of ever being able otherwise to obtain. They pushed on 
to Glasgow; and though at first repulsed, they afterwards 
made themselves masters of that citv ; dispossessed the 
established clergy ; and issued proclamations, in which 
they declared that they fought against the king’s supremacy, 
against popery and prelacy, and against a popish successor. 
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How accidental soever this insuirecuon iniulit appear, 
there is reason to suspect that some meat men, in combi- 
nation with the popular leaders in Enpland, liad secretly 
instigated the covenanters to proceed to such extremities,® 
and hoped fur the same eflecto that had forty ve.ns bcloie 
ensued from the disorders in Scotland. Tiie king also, 
apprehensive of like consequences, immediately despatched 
thither Monmouth with a small body of English caiahy. 
That nobleman joined to these trooiis the Scottish guards, 
and some regiments of militia levied from the well-affected 
councits ; and with great celerity maiched in 
Uoiinieil- quest of the rebels. They had taken post 
bruise. Dothu ell-castle, belucen Hamilton and 

Glasgow; where theie uas no access to them but over a 
bridge, which a small body was able to deicnd against the 
king’s forces. They showed judgment in the choice of 
their post; but discovered neither judgment nor valour in 
any other step of their conduct. No nobility, and few 
gentry, had pined them : the clergy were in reality the 
generals ; arid the whole army never exceeded 8000 men. 

Monmouth attacked the bridge ; and the 
ccd June Qf rebels who defended it, maintained 

their post as long as their ammunition lasted. When 
they sent for moie, they received orders to quit their 
ground, and to retire backivards. This imprudent mea- 
sure occasioned an immediate defeat to the covenanteis. 
Monmouth passed the bridge without opposition, and drew 
up his forces opposite to the enemy. His cannon alone 
imt them to rout. About TOO fell in the pursuit; for 
properly speaking there was no action. Twelve hundred 
were taken prisoners ; and were treated by Monmouth 
with a humanity winch they had never experienced in their 
own countrymen. Such of' them as would promise to live 
peaceably were dismissed. About three hundred, who 
were so obstinate as to refuse this easy condition, were 
shipped for Barbadoes ; but unfortunately nerishod in the 
voyage. Two of their clergy were hanged. Monmouth 
was of a generous disposition ; and besides aimed at popu- 
larity in Scotland. The king intended to intrust the 
government of that kingdom in his hands. 1 le had married 
a Scottish lady, heir of a great family, and allied to all the 
chief nobility. And Lauderdale, as 'he was now declining 
in his parts, and was much decayed in his memory, began 
to lose with the king that influence which he had main- 
tained during so many years ; notwithstanding the efforts 
of his numerous enemies both in Scotland and England, 
and notwithstanding the many violent and tyrannical 
actions of which he had been guilty. Even at present he 
retained so much influence as to poison all the good in- 
tentions, which the king, either of himself, or by Mon- 
mouth’s suggestion, had formed watli regard to Scotland. 
An act of indemnity was granted ; but Laudenlale took 
care that it should be so worded as rather to afford pro- 
tection to himself and Ins associates, than to the unhappy 
covenanteis And though orders were given to connive 
thcnccforwaids at all conventicles, he found means, under 
a vaiiety of pretences, to elude the execution of them. It 
must he owned, however, to his praise, that he was the 
chief person, who, by his counsel, occasioned the expedi- 
tious m.irch of the forces and the prompt orders given to 
Tllonmout'i ; and thereby disappointed all the expectations 
of the English malcontents, who, reflecting on the disposi- 
tion of men’s minds in both kingdoms, had entertained 
great hoiies from the progress of the Scottish insurrection. 


CHAP. LXVIII. 

stale of parties.— Slate of the ministry.— Meat-tiib plot. — Whi 2 and Tory. 
— A new parliament. — Violence ot the Commons — Exclusion bill. — 
Aryuments tor and asrainsl the exclusion. — Exclusion bill reiected — 
Inal ot .Stafford.— His execution. — Violence of the Commons. — Disso- 
lution of the parliament. — New' parliament at Oxtoid. — ritzliams’s 
case. — Parliament dissolvetl. — Victoiy of the ro>alists. 

The king, observing that the wdiole nation 
A. D 1679. cQ^curred at first in the belief and prosecution 
of the popish plot, had found it necessary for his own safety 
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to pretend, in all public speeches and transactions, an en- 
tile lielief and acquiescence m that famous absurdity, and 
b> till- artifice bo bad eluded the violent and irresistible 
toiient of the people. When a little time and recollection 
as well as the execution of the iiretended conspirators, had 
soniew'hat moderated the general fury, he was parties, 

now eiiahled to form a considerable party, 
devoted to the mteiests of the crown, and determined to 
oppose the pietensions of the malcontents. 

In (w cry mixed goveiiiment, such as tliat of England, 
the bulk o'f the nation will always iiiclme to preserve the 
entire frame of the constitution; but according to tlie 
various prejudices, interests, and dispositions ot 
some will eier attach themselves with moie passion to ttie 
regal, others to the popular, pait of the government. 
Though the king, after his restoration, had endeavoured to 
abolish the- distinction of parties, and bad chosen the 
ministers fioin among all denominations; no sooner liacl 
he lost his popularity, and exposed himself to geneial 
jealousv, liian lie found it necessaiv to couit the old cavalier 
party, and to promise them full compensation for that 
! neglect of whicli they had hitherto complained. The pre- 
sent emergence made it still more necessary for him to 
apply for their support; and there were many circum- 
stances which determined them, at this time, I® 

assistance of the crown, and to the protection of the royal 
family. , 

A party, strongly attached to monarchy, will iiatui-ally 
he jealous of the right of succession, by which alone they 
hel'ieve stability to be preserved m the government, and a 
barrier fixed against the encroachments of popular assem- 
blies. The project openly embraced, of excluding tlie 
duke, appeared to lliat party a dangerous innovation : and 
the design, secretly projected, of advancing Monmout,i, 
made them apprehensive lest the inconveniences of a dis- 
puted succession should be propn^ated to all posterity. 
While the jealous lovers of liberty maintained, that u kins;, 
whose title depended on the pailiament, would naturally 
be more attentive to the interests, at least to tlie humours, 
of the people; the passionate admirers of monarchy con- 
sidered all dependence as a degradation of kingly govern- 
ment, and a great step towards the establishment of a 
commonwealth in England. 

But though his union with the political royalists broiigiit 
great accession of force to the king, he derived no less 
support from the confederacy, which he had, at this time, 
the addiess to form with the church of England. He 
represented to the ecclesiastics the great number of presby- 
terians and other sectaries, who bad entered into the popu- 
lar party ; the encouragement and favour which they met 
with ; the loudness of tbcir cries with regard to popeiy and 
arbitrary power. And he made the established cleigy and 
tbeir adherents apprehend, that the old scheme of the 
abolition of jiielacy as well as monarchy was revived, and 
that the same miseries and oppressions awaited them, to 
which, during the civil wars and usurpations, they had so 
long been exposed. 

The memory also of those dismal times united many 
indiffeient and impartial persons to the crown, and begat 
a dread lest the zeal for liberty should engraft itself on 
fanaticism, and should once more kindle a civil war in the 
kingdom. Had not the king still retained the prerogative 
of dissolving the parliament, there wat, indeed, reason to 
apprehend the lenewal of all the (iretensions and violences 
winch had ushered in the last commotions. The one period 
appeared an exact counterpait to the othei ; but still dis- 
cerning judges could perceive, both in the spirit of the 
parties and in the genius of the prince, a material difler- 
ence; by means of which Charles was enabled, at last, 
though with the imminent peril of liberty, to preserve the 
peace of the nation. 

The cry against popery was loud ; hut it proceeded less 
from religious than from party zeal, in those who piopa- 
gated, and even m those who adopted it. The spiiit of 
enthusiasm had occasioned so much mischief, and had 
been so successfully exploded, that it was not possible, by 
anv artifice, again to revue and support it. Cant had been 
ridiculed, hypocrisy detected ; the pretensions to a more 
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tlioroiigli reformation, and to greater purity, had become 
suspicious; and instead of denominating themselves the 
^odly party, the appellation affected at the beginning of the 
civil wars, the present patriots weie content with calling 
themselves the good and the honest party a sure prog- 
nostic that their measures were not to be so furious, nor 
their pretensions so exoibitant. 

The king, too, though not endowed with the integrity 
and strict principles of his father, was happy in a more 
amiable manner, and moie popular address. Far from 
being distant, stately, or reserved, he had not a grain of 
pride or vanity in his whole composition,^' but was the 
most affable, best bred man alive. He treated his subjects 
like noblemen, like gentlemen, like freemen ; not like 
vassals or boors. His professions were plausible, his whole 
behaviour engaging ; so that he won upon the hearts, even 
while he lost the good opinion of his subjects, and often 
balanced their judgment of things by their personal inclina- 
tion.v In his public conduct, likewise, though lie had 
sometimes embraced measures dangeious to the liberty 
and religion of his people, he had never been found to per- 
severe obstinately in them, but had always returned into 
that jiath, which their united opinion seemed to point out 
to him. And upon the whole, it appeared to many, cruel 
and even iniquitous, to remark too rigorously the failings of 
a pi nice, who discovered so much facility in correcting his 
errors, and so much lenity in pardoning the offences com- 
mitted against himself. 

The general affection borne the king appeared singularly 
about this time. He fell sick at Windsor; and had two or 
three fits of a fever, so violent as made his life be thought 
in danger. A general consternation seized all ranks' of 
men, increased by the apprehensions entertained of his 
successor. In the present disposition of men’s minds, the 
king’s death, to use an expression of Sir William ’Temple,'* 
was regarded as the end of the world. The malcontents, it 
was feared, would proceed to extremities, and immediately 
kindle a civil war in the kingdom. Either their entire 
success, or entire failure, or even the balance and contest 
of parties, seemed all of them events equally fatal. The 
Slate of tije king’s chief counsellors, therefore, Essex, 
numsiry. Halifax, and Sunderland, who stood on bad 
terms with Shaftesbury and the popular party, advised him 
to send secretly for the duke, that in case of anv sinister 
accident, that prince might be ready to assert his right 
against the opposition which he was likely to meet with. 
When the duke arrived, he found his brother out of dan- 
ger ; and it was agreed to conceal the invitation which he 
2d Sept received. His journey, however, was 

attended with important consequences. He 
prevailed on the king to disgrace Monmouth, whose pro- 
jects were now known and avowed ; to deprive him of his 
command in the army ; and to send him beyond sea. He 
himself returned to Brussels; but made a short stay in 
that place. He obtained leave to retire to Scotland, under 
pretence still of quieting the apprehensions of the English 
nation ; but in reality with a view of securing that kingdom 
in his interests. 

Though Essex and Halifax had concurred in the resolu- 
tion of inviting over the duke, they soon found, that they 
had not obtained his confidence, and that even the king, 
while he made use of their service, had no sincere regard 
for their persons. Essex in disgust resigned the treasury : 
Halifax retired to his country seat ; Temple, despairing of 
any accommodation among such enraged parties, withdrew 
almost entirely to his books and his gardens. 'The king, who 
changed ministers as well as measures with great indiffer- 
ence, bestowed at this time his chief confidence on Hyde, 
Sunderland, and Godolphin. Hyde succeeded Essex in 
the treasury. 

All the king’s ministers, as well as himself, were ex- 
tremely averse to the meeting of the new parliament, which 
they expected to find as refractory as any of the preceding. 
The elections had gone mostly in favour of the country 
party. The terrors of the plot had still a mighty influence 
over the populace; and the apprehensions of the duke’s 
bigoted principles and arbitrary character weighed with 
men of sense and reflection. The king therefore resolved 

a Temple, \ol. i. p. 335. 


to prorogue the parliament, that he might try whether time 
would allay those humouis which, by every other expe- 
dient, he had in vain attempted to mollify. In this 
measure he did not expect the concurrence of' his council 
He knew that those popular leaders, whom he had ad- 
mitted, would zealously oppose a resolution, which discon- 
certed all their schemes ; and that the royalists would not 
dare, by supporting it, to expose themselves to the venge- 
ance of the parliament, when it should be assembled. 
These reasons obliged him to take this step entirely of him- 
self ; and he only declared his resolution in council. It is 
remarkable, that, though the king had made profession 
never to embrace any measure without the advice of these 
counsellors, he had often broken that resolution, and had 
been necessitated, in affairs of the gr eatest consequence, to 
control their opinion. Many of them in disgust threw up 
about this time ; particularly Lord Russel, the most popu- 
lar man in the nation, as well from the mildness and in- 
tegrity of his character, as from his zealous attachment to 
the religion and liberties of his country. Though carried 
into some excesses, his intentions were ever esteemed up- 
right ; and being heir to the greatest fortune in the king- 
dom, as well as void of ambition, men believed that 
nothing but the last necessity could ever engage him to 
embrace any desperate measures. Shaftesbury, who was, 
in most particulars, of an opposite character, vvas removed 
by the king fiom the office of president of the council ; and 
the Earl of lladnor, a man who possessed whimsical 
talents, and splenetic virtues, was substituted in his place. 

It was the favour and countenance of the parliament 
which had chiefly encouraged the rumour of plots ; but 
the nation had gotten so much into that vein of credulity, 
and every necessitous villain was so much incited by the 
success of Oates and Bedloe, that, even duiing the proro- 
gation, the people were not allowed to remain in tran- 
quillity. There was one Dangeifield, a fellow who had 
been burned in the hand for crimes, transpoited, whipped, 
pilloried four times, fined for cheats, outlawed for felont, 
convicted of coining, and exposed to all the public infam'y 
which the laws could inflict on the basest and most shame- 
ful enormities. The eredulity of the people, and the 
humour of the times, enabled even this man to become a 
person of consequence. He was the author 
of a new incident, called the meal-tub plot, p'“*' 

from the place where some papers relating to it were 
found. The bottom of this affair it is difficult, and not 
very material, to discover. It only appears, that Danger- 
field, under pretence of betraying the conspiracies of [he 
presbyterians, had been countenanced by some catholics of 
condition, and had even been admitted to the duke’s pre- 
sence and the king’s : and that, under pretence of revealin-r 
new popish plots, he had obtained access to Shaftesburv 
and some of the popular leaders. Which side he intended 
to cheat is uncertain : or whether he did not rather mean 
to cheat both : but he soon found that the belief of the na- 
tion was more open to a popish than a presbj terian plot ; 
and he resolved to strike in with the prevailing humour! 
Tliough no weight could be laid on Ins testimony, gieat 
clamour was raised ; as if the court, by way of retaliation 
had intended to load the presbyterians with the guilt of a 
false conspiracy. It must be confessed that the present 
period, by the prevalence and suspicion of such mean and 
Ignoble arts on all sides, throws a great stain on the British 
annals. ' 

One of the most innorent artifices, practised by partv 
men at this time, was the additional ceremony, pomp, and 
expense, with which a pope-burning was celebrated in 
London : the spectacle served to entertain, 
and amuse, and inflame, the populace. 

The Duke of Monmouth likewise came over without leave, 
and made a triumphant procession through many parts of 
the kingdom, extremely caressed and admired by the 
people. All these arts seemed requisite to support the 
general prejudices, during the long interval of parliament. 
Great endeavours were also used to obtain the king’s con- 
sent for the meeting of that assembly. Seven- 
teen peers presented a petition to this pur- 
pose. Many of the corporations imitated the example. 
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Notwithstanding .several marks of displeasure, and even a 
menacing pioclamation from the king, petitions camefioin 
all parts, earnestly insisting on a session of parliament. 
Tlie danger of popery, and the teirois of the plot, were 
never forgotten in any of these addresses. 

Tumultuous petitioning was one of the chief artifices by 
which the malcontents in the last reign had attacked the 
crown : and though the manner of subscribing and deliier- 
ing petitions was now somewhat regulated by art of par- 
liament, the thing itself still remained; and was an ad- 
mirable expedient for infesting the court, for spieading 
discontent, and for uniting the nation in any popular 
clamour. As the king found no law liv wliicli he could 
puni.sh those impoitunate, and, as he deemed them, un- 
dutiful solicitations, he was obliged to encounter them by 
popular applications of a contrary tendency. Wlierevei 
the church and court paity prevailed, addresses weie fram- 
ed, containing expressions of the highest regard to Ins 
majesty, the most entire acquiescence in liis wisdom, the 
most dutiful submission to his prerogative, and the deep- 
est flhhorretict of those who endeavoured to encroach upon 
it, by prescribing to him any time for assembling the par- 
liament. Thus the nation came to be distinguished into 
petitionei s and ahhorrers. Factions indeed were at this time 
extremely animated against each otlier. The very names, 
by which each party denominated its antagonist, discover 
the virulence and rancour which prevailed. For besides 
petitioner and abhorrer, appellations which were soon for- 
gotten, this year is remarkable for being the epoch of the 
well-known epithets of WHIG and TORY, 
Whig amt lory. and sometimes without any mate- 

rial difference, this island has been so long divided. The 
court party reproached their antagonists with their affinity 
to the fanatical conventiclers in Scotland, who were known 
by the name of Whigs : the country party found a resem- 
blance between the couitiers and the popish banditti in 
Ireland, to whom the appellation of Tory was affixed. And 
after this manner, these foolish terms of reproach came into 
public and general use; and even at present seem not 
nearer their end than when they were first invented. 

The king used every ait to encourage his partisans, and 
to reconcile the people to his government. He perseveied 
in the great zeal which he affected against popery. He 
even allowed several priests to be put to death, for no other 
crime than their having received oiders in the Romish 
church. It IS singular, that one of them, called Evans, was 
playing at tennis, when the warrant for his immediate exe- 
cution was notified to him : he swore, that he would play 
out his set first. Charles, with the same view of acquiring 
popularity, formed an alliance with Spain, and also offered 
an alliance to Holland : but the Dutch, terrified wuth the 
great power of France, and seeing little resource in a 
country so distracted as England, declined acceptance. 
He had sent for the duke from Scotland, but desired him 
to return, when the time of assembling the pailiament be- 
gan to approach. 

It was of great consequence to the popular party, while 
the meeting of ]>arliament depended on the Kings will, 
to keep the law, whose operations are perpetual, entirely 
on their side. The sheriffs of London by their office re- 
turn the pines : it had been usual for the mayor to nomi- 
nate one sheriff by drinking to him ; and the common-hall 
had ever without dispute confirmed the mayor’s choice. 
Sir Robert Clayton, the mayor, appointed one who yvas 
not acceptable to the popular party : the common-hall re- 
jected him ; and Bethel and Cornish, two independents 
and republicans, and of consequence deeply engaged yvith 
the malcontents, yvere chosen by a majority of roices. In 
spite of all remonstrances and opposition, the citizens per- 
sisted in their choice ; and the court party was obliged for 
the present to acquiesce. . , . , , , 

Juri6S bowGVor vvgfg not so pflrticil in tn6 city, but tn<it 
reason and justice, even yvhen the popish plot was in ques- 
tion, could sometimes prevail. The Earl of 
Time card, (jastlemaine, husband to the Duchess of 
Cleveland, yvas acquitted about this time, though accused 
by Oates and Dangerfield of an intention to assassinate 
the king. Sir Thomas Gascoigne, a very aged gentleman 
m the north, beine: accused by two servants, whom he had 
dismissed for dishonesty, received alike \erdict. These 


trials yvere great blows to the plot, yvhich now began to 
sta-ger, in the judgment of most men, except those yy’ho 
yvere entirely devoted to the country party. But in order 
still to keep alive the zeal against popery, the Earl ot 
Shaftesbury appeared in Westmmster-hall, attended by 
the Eail of Huntingdon, the Lords Russe , Cavendish, 
Gray, Brandon, Sir Henry Caverly, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, 
Sir William Cooper, and other persons of distinction, and 
presented to the grand jury of Middlesex reasons for 
dieting the Duke of York as a popish recusant. hile 
the jury yvere deliberating on this extraordinary present- 
ment, the chief justice sent for them, and suddenly, even 
someyvhat irregularly, dismissed them. Shaftesbury how- 
ever obtained the end for yvhich he had undertaken this 
bold measure : he shoyved to all his folloyvers the desperate 
resolution which he had embraced, neier to admit of any 
accommodation or composition with the duke. By ^udi 
daring conduct he gave them assurance, that he was 
determined not to desert their cause ; and he ens^a^ed 
them to a like devoted perseverance in all the measures 
which he should suf;L!est to them. -i j • 

As the kingdom was regularly and openly divided into 
two zealous parties, it was not difficult for the king to 
know that the majority of the new House of Commons 
was engaged in interests opposite to the court: but that 
be might leave no expedient untried, which could compose 
the unhappy differences among his subjects, he resolved, 
at last, alter a long interval, to assemble the 
parliament. In his speech, he told them A njMv parlia- 
that the several prorogations which he had^ 
made had been very advantageous to his neighbours, ana 
very useful to himself : that he had employed that intery’m 
in perfecting with the crown of Spam an alliance, which 
had often been desired by former parliaments, and w'hich, 
he doubted not, would be extremely agreeable to them : 
that, in order to give weight to this measure, and render it 
beneficial to Christendom, it ^vas necessary to avoid all 
domestic dissensions, and to unite themselves firmly in 
the same view’s and purposes : that he was determined 
tliat nothing on liis part should be w’anting to such a salu- 
tary end ; and, provided the succession were preserved in 
its due and legal couise, he would concur in any ppedient 
for the security of the protestant religion : that the further 
examination of the popish plot and the punishment of the 
criminals were requisite for the^ safety both of king and 
kingdom ; and after recommending to them the necessity 
of providing, by some supplies, for the safety of Tangieis, 
he proceeded in these words : “ But that w'hich I value 
above all the treasure m the world, and w’hich I am sure 
w'll! give us giealer strength and reputation both at home 
and abioad than anv treasure can do, is a perfect union 
among ourselves. Nothing hut this can restore the king- 
dom To that stienglh and vigour which it seems to ha\e 
lost, and raise us again to that consideration which Eng- 
land hath usually possessed. All Europe have their eyes 
upon this assembly, and think their own happiness and 
misery, as well as ours, w’lll depend upon it. If w’e 
shoulil be so unhapp\ as to fall into misunderstandings 
among ourselves to that degree as would render our 
friendship unsafe to trust to, it will not be vvondeied at, 
if our neighbours should begin to take new resolutions, 
and, perhaps, such as may he fatal to us. Let us there- 
fore take care that we do not gratify our enemies, and 
discourage our friends, by any un'^easonable disputes. If 
any such do happen, the world w’lll see that it is no fault 
of' mine: for I have done all that was possible for me to 
do, to keep you in peace while I live, and to leave you so 
wlieri I die. But from so great prudence and so good 
affection as yours, I can fear nothing of this kind ; hut do 
rely upon vou all, that you will do your best endeavours 
to bring this parliament to a good and happy conclusion. 

All these mollifying expressions had no viojence of the 
influence with the Commons. Every step ’ommons 
W'hich they took betrayed the zeal with which they were 
animated. They votecl that it was the undoubted right of 
the subject to petition the king for the calling and sitting 
of parliament. Not content wnth this decision, which 
seems justifiable in a mixed monarchy, they fell with the 
utmost violence on all those ahhorrevs^ who, in their ad- 
dresses to the crown, had expressed their disapprobation 
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of those petitions. They did not reflect that it was as 
lawful for one party of men as for another, to express their 
sense of public affairs ; and that the best established right 
may, in particular circumstances, be abused, and even the 
exercise of it become an object of abhorience. For this 
offence, tliey expelled Sir Thomas Withens. They ap- 
pointed a commute for further inquiry into such members 
as had been guilty of a like crime; and complaints were 
lodged against Tord Paston, Sir Robert Rlalverer, Sir 
Bryan Stapleton, Taylor, and Turner. They addressed 
the king against Sir George Jefferies, recorder of London, 
for his activity in the same cause ; and they frightened 
him into a resignation of his office, in which he was suc- 
ceeded by Sir George Treby, a great leader of the popular 
jiarty. Tliey voted an impeachment against Nortn, ehief 
justice of the common pleas, for drawing the proclamation 
against tumultuous petitions : but upon examination found 
the proclamation so cautiously worded, that it afforded 
them no handle against him. A petition liad been pre- 
sented to the king from Taunton. “ How dare you de- 
liver me such a paper?” said the king to the peison who 
presented it. “ Sir,” replied he, “ my name is Dare.” 
For this saucy reply, but under other pretences, he had 
been tried, fined, and committed to prison. Tlie Commons 
now addressed the king for his liberty, and for remitting 
his fine. Some printers also and authors of seditious 
libels they took under their protection. 

Great numbers of the abhorrers, from all parts of Eng- 
land, were seized by order of the Commons, and commit- 
ted to custody. The liberty of the subject, which had 
been so carefully guarded by the great charter, and by the 
late law of habeas corpus, was every dav violated by their 
arbitrary and capricious commitments. The chief jealousy, 
it is true, of the English constitution is naturally and justly 
directed against the crown; nor indeed have the Com- 
mons any other means of securing their privileges than by 
commitments, which, as they cannot beforehand be ex- 
actly determined by law, must always appear, in some 
degree, arbitrary. Sensible of these reasons, the people 
had hitherto, without murmuring, seen this discretionary 
power exercised by the House : but as it was now carried 
to excess, and was abused to serve the purposes of faction, 
great complaints against it were heard from all quarters. 
At last the vigour and courage of one Stowel of Exeter, 
an abhorrer, put an end to the practice. lie refused to 
obey the sergeant-at-arms, stood upon his defence, and 
said that he knew of no law by which they pietended to 
commit him. The House, finding it equally dangerous to 
proceed or to recede, got off by an evasion : they inserted 
in their votes, that Stowel was indisposed, and that a 
month’s time was allowed him for the recovery of his 
health. 

But the chief violence of the House of Commons ap- 
peared in all their transactions with regard to the plot, 
which they prosecuted with the same zeal and the same 
credulity as their predecessors. They renewed the former 
vote, which affirmed the reality of the horrid popish plot ; 
and, in order the more to terrify the people, they even 
asserted that, notwithstanding the discovery, tlie plot still 
subsisted. They expelled Sir Robert Can, and Sir Robert 
Yeomans, who had been complained of for saying that 
there was no popish, but there was a presbyteiian, plot. 
And they greatly lamented the death of Bedloe, whom 
they called a material witness, and on whose testimony 
they niucli depended. He had been seized with a fever 
at Bristol ; had sent for Chief-justice North ; confirmed 
all his former evidence, except that with regard to the 
duke and the queen ; and desired North to apply to tlie 
king for some money to relieve him in his necessities. A 
few days after he expired ; and the whole party triumphed 
extremely in these circumstances of his death : as if such 
a testimony could be deemed the affirmation of a dying 
man, as if his confession of perjury in some instances 
could assure his veracity in the rest, and as if tlie perse- 
verance of one profligate could outweigh the last words of 
so many men, guilty of no crime but that of popery. 

The Commons even endeavoured, by their countenance 
and protection, to remove the extreme infamy with which 
D.ingerfield was loaded, and to restore him to the capacity 
of being an evidence. The whole tribe of informers they 


applauded and rewarded; Jennison,Turbeiville, Duv^dale 
Smith, La Faria, appeared before them ; and their^testi- 
mony, however frivolous or absurd, met witli a favourable 
reception ; the king was applied to in their behalf for 
pensions and pardons : their narratives were printed with 
that sanction which aiose from the approbation of the 
House : Dr. Tongue was recommei dea for the first con- 
siderable church preferment which should become vacant. 
Considering men’s determined resolution to believe, in- 
stead of admiring, that a palpable falsehood should be main- 
tained by witnesses, it may justly appear wonderful, that 
no better evidence was ever produced against the catholics. 

The principal reasons, which still support- 
ed the clamour of the popish plot, were the 
apprehensions entertained by the people of the Duke of 
York, and the resolution embraced by their leaders, of 
excluding him fioni the throne. Shaftesbury and many 
considerable men of the party, had renderedi themselves 
irreconcilable with him, and could find their safety no way 
but in his ruin. Monmouth’s friends hoped that the ex- 
clusion of that prince would make way for their patron. 
The resentment against the duke’s apostasy, the love of 
libeity, tlie zeal for leligioii, the attachment to faction, all 
these motives incited the country jiarty. And above all, 
what supported the resolution of adhering to the exclusion, 
and rejecting all other expedients offered, was the hope art- 
fully encouraged, that the king would at last be obliged to 
yield to their demand. His revenues were extremely bur- 
dened ; and even if free, could scarcely suffice for the neces- 
sary charges of government, much less for that pleasure and 
expense to which he was inclined. 'I'hough he had with- 
drawn his countenance from Monmouth, he was knowji 
secretly to retain a great affection for him. On no occa- 
sion had he ever been found to jiersist obstinately against 
difficulties and importunity. And as liis beloved mistress, 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, had been engaged, either from 
lucrative views, or the hopes of making tlie succession 
fall on her own childien, to unite herself with the popular 
party; this incident was regarded as a favourable piog- 
nostic of their success. Sunderland, secretary of state, 
who had linked his interest with that of the duchess, had 
concurred in the same measure. 

But besides friendship for his brother, and a regard to 
the right of succession, there were many strong reasons 
which had determined Charles to persevere in opposing 
the exclusion. All the royalists and the devotees to the 
church, that party by which alone monarchy was supported, 
regarded the right of succession as inviolable; and if 
abandoned by the king in so capital an article, it was to 
be feared that they would, in their turn, desert his cause, 
and deliver him over to the pretensions and usurpations of 
the countrv party. The country party, or the wings, as 
they are called, if they did not still retain some propensity 
towards a republic, were at least affected with a violent 
jealousy of regal power ; and it was equally to be dreaded, 
that being enraged with past opposition, and animated by 
present success, they would, if they prevailed in this pre- 
tension, be willing as well as able to reduce the preroga- 
tive within very narrow limits. All menaces, therefore, 
all promises were again employed against the king’s reso- 
lution : he never would be prevailed on to desert his 
friends, and put himself into the hands of his enemies. 
And having voluntarily made such important concessions, 
and tendered, over and over again, such strong limitations, 
he was well pleased to find them rejected by tlie obstinacy 
of the Commons ; and hoped that, aftdr the spirit of oppo- 
sition had spent itself in fruitless violence, the time would 
come, when he might safely appeal against his parliament 
to his people. 

So much were the popular leaders determined to carry 
matters to extremities, that in less than a week after th'e 
commencement of the session, a motion was made for 
bringing in an exclusion bill, and a committee was ap- 
pointed for that purpose. This bill differed in nothing 
from the former, out in two articles, which showed still 
an increase of zeal in the Commons : the bill was to be 
read to the people twice a-year in all the churches of the 
kingdom, and every one who should support the duke’s 
title was rendered incapable of receiving a pardon bu* by 
act of parliament. 
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Tlie debates ■nero carried on with ^eat violence on both 
sides, 'file bill was defended by Sir William Jones, wlio 
bad now resigned Ills office of attorne)'-i:eneral, by Lord 
Russel, bv Sir Francis Winnington, Sir Hairy Capel, Sir 
William Fulteney, by Colonel Titus, Treby, Hambden, 
Montai;ue. It was ojiposed by Sir I.eolinc 
loih ^ov. jgnkm^j secretar y of state, Sir'jolin Ernley, 
chancellor of the exchequer, by Hyde, Seymour, Temple, 
'file arguments transmitted to us may be i educed to the 
following topics. 

, . , In every 'rovenimcnt, said the exclusioii- 

Arguinents fur . ^ , .1.1 

andatMinst ihu ists, tlieio IS somciilicie an authority .ibso- 
eiclusiun. jjjjg .jjjj supreme ; nor can any determina- 
tion, how unusual soever, winch receives the sanction of 
the legislatuie, admit altcrwards of dispute or control. 
'The linertv of a constitution, .so far from diminishing this 
absolute power, seems rather to add force to it, and to give 
it greater influence 01 ei the people. 'The more members 
of the state concur in any legislative decision, and the more 
free their voice, the less likelihood is there that any oppo- 
sition will be made to those measures winch receive the 
final sanction of their authority. In England, the legis- 
lative power IS lodged in King, Loids, and Commons, 
which comprehend every order of the community : and 
there is no pretext for exempting any circumstance of 
government, not even the succession of the crown, from 
so full and decisive a jurisdiction. Even express declara- 
tions have, in this particular, been made of parliamentary 
authority : instances have occurred where it has been ex- 
erted : and though prudential reasons mav justly be 
alleged why such innovations should not be attempted but 
on extraordinary occasions, the power and right are for 
ever vested m the community. But if any occasion can 
be deemed extraordinary, if any emergence can require 
unusual expedients, it is the present ; when the heir of 
the crown has renounced the religion of the state, and has 
realously embraced a faith totally hostile and incompati- 
ble. A'prince of that communion can never put trust in 
a people so prejudiced against him : the people must be 
equally diffident of such a prince : foreign and destructive 
aUiances will seem to one the only protection of his throne: 
perpetual jealousy, opposition, faction, even insurrections 
will be employed by the other as the sole securities for 
their liberty and religion. Though theological principles, 
when set in opposition to passions, have often small influ- 
ence on mankind in geneia', still less on princes; yet 
when they become .symbols of faction, and marks of party 
distinctions, they concur with one of the strongest pas- 
sions in the human frame, and are then capable of carrying 
men to the greatest extremities. Notwithstanding the bet- 
ter judgment and milder disposition of the king, how much 
has the influence of the duke already disturbed the tenor 
of government 1 how often engaged the nation into mea- 
sures totally destructive of their foreign inteiests and ho- 
nour, of their domestic repose and tranquillity 1 The more 
the absurdity and incredibility of the popish plot are in- 
sisted on, the stronger reason it affords tor the exclusion 
of the duke; since the universal belief of it discovers the 
extieme antipathy of the nation to his religion, and the 
utter impossibility of ever bringing them to acquiesce 
peaceably under the dominion of such a sovereign. The 
prince, finding himself m so perilous a situation, must seek 
for security by desperate remedies, and by totally subdu- 
ing the privileges of a nation which had betrayed such 
hostile dispositions towards himself, towards every thing 
which he deems the most sacied. It is m vain to propose 
limitations and expedients. Whatever share of authority 
is left in the duke’s hands, will be employed to the destruc- 
tion of the nation ; and even the additional restraints, by 
discovering the public diffidence and aversion, will serve 
him as incitements to put himself in a condition entirely 
superior and independent. And as the laws of England 
still make resistance treason, and neither do nor can admit 
of any positive exceptions ; wdiat folly to leave the king- 
dom in so perilous and absurd a situation ; where the 
greatest virtue will be exposed to the most severe pioscrip- 
tion, and where the laws can only be saved by expedients, 
which these same laws have declared the highest crime and 
enormity. 

The court party reasoned in an opposite niannci. An 


aullioritv, they said, wholly absolute and uncontrollable is 
a mere chimera, and is no where to be found in any human 
instilutioi's. All government is founded on opinion and a 
sense of duty; and whereier the supreme magistmte, by 
anv law or positive prescription, shocks an opinion re- 
garded as fundamental, and established with a firmness 
equal to that of his own authority, he subverts the jirin- 
ciple by which he himself is established, and can no longer 
hope for obedience. In European nionarchieSj tlie ri£];ht 
of succession IS justly esteemed a fundamental ; and even 
though the whole legisl.itiire be vested in a single person, 

It would never be permitted him, by an edict, to disinherit 
his lawful heir, and call a stranger 6r more distant relation 
to the tliione. J\.buses in other parts of government are 
capable of redress, from more dispassionate inquiry or 
better information of tlie sovereign, and till then ought 
patiently to be endured ; but violations of the right of suc- 
cession draw such terrible consequences after them as are 
not to be paralleled by any other grievance or inconveni- 
ence. V.ainly is it pleaded that England is a mixed mon- 
archy ; and that a law, assented to by king. Lords, and 
Commons, is enacted by the concurrence of every part of 
the state : it is plain that there remains a very powerful 
partj’, who may indeed be out-voted, but who never will 
deem a law, subversive of hereditary right, anywise valid 
or obligatory. Limitations, such as are proposed by the 
king, give no shock to the constitution, which, in many 
particulars, is already limited ; and they may be so calcu- 
lated as to serve every purpose sought for by an exclusion. 
If the ancient barriers against regal authority have been 
able, during so many ages, to remain impregnable ; bow 
much more these additional ones, which, by depriving the 
monarch of power, tend so far to their own security 1 Tlie 
same jealousy too of religion, which has engaged the people 
to lay these restraints upon the successor, will extremely 
lessen the number of his partisans, and make it utterly 
impracticable for him, either by force or artifice, to break 
the fetters imposed upon him. The king’s age and vigor- 
ous state of healtli promise him a long life : and can it be 
prudent to tear in pieces the whole state, in order to pio 
vide against a contingency, which, it is .very likely, may 
never hajipen? No human schemes can secure the public 
in all possible, imaginable events ; and the bill of exclusion 
itself, however accurately framed, leaves room for obvious 
and natural suppositions, to which it pretends not to pro- 
vide any remedy. Should the duke have a son, after the 
king’s death, must that son, without any default of his own, 
forfeit his title .' or must the Princess of Orange descend 
from the throne, in order to give jilace to the lawful suc- 
cessor But were all these reasons flilse, it still remains to 
be considered that, in publtc deliberations, we seek not the 
expedient which is best in itself, but the best of such as 
are practicable. The king willingly consents to Itmita- 
tions, and has already offered some which are of the ut- 
most importance : but he is determined to endure any ex- 
tremity rather than allow the right of succession to be 
invaded. Let us beware of that factious violence, which 
leads to demand more than will be granted ; lest we lose 
the advantage of those beneficial concessions, and leave 
the nation, on the king’s demise, at the mercy of a zealous 
prince, irritated with the ill usage which he imagines he 
lias already met with. 

In the House of Commons, the reasoning of the exclu- 
sionists appeared the more convincing ; and the bill passed 
by a great majority. It was m the House of Peers that 
the king expected 'to oppose it with success. The court 
party was there so prevalent, that it was carried only by a 
majority of two, to pay so much regard to the bill as even 
to commit it. When it came to be debated, 
the contest was violent. Shaftesbury, Sun- 
derland, and Essex argued for it: Halifitx chiefly con- 
ducted the debate against it, and displayed an extent of 
capacity, and a force of eloquence, which had never been 
surpass'ed in that assembly. He was animated, as well 
by the greatness of the occasion, as by a rivalship with his 
uncle Shaftesbury ; whom, during that day’s debate, he 
seemed, in the judgment of all, to have totally eclipsed. 
The king was present during the whole debate, which was 
prolonged till eleven at night, 'riiebill was Exclusion bill 
thrown out by a considerable majority. All rejected. 
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t'lp bi'-Iiops, pxcrpt tlirec, voted hv.umsi it. Be>i(les tlie I 
iMfliience of the court over them, the cliurch of Eni;lund, 
tlir \ iinuL'ined, or pretended, «:is in greater dancer from 
the prevalence of presbyterianism than of popcrs, avhich, 
thoiivli ftivoured by the duke, and even In the kiny', was 
extremely repuenant to the penius of the nation. 

Tlie Commons discovered much ill-humour upon this 
disappointment. 'I'liey immediately voted an address for 
the remov.il of Halifax from the kinp’s council-, and pre- 
sence for ever. Thoupli the pretended cause was his ad- 
visinp the late fre<|uent nroropations of parliament, the real 
reason was apparently his viporous opposition to the ex- 
clusion bill. When the kinp applied for rnonev to enable 
him to maintain Tanpiers, which he declared fiis present 
revenues totally unable to defend ; instead of complyinp, 
they voted such an address as was in reality a remon- 
strance, and one little less violent than that famous re- 
monstrance, which usheied in the civil wars. All the 
abuses of povemment, from the bepinninp almost of the 
reign, are there insisted on ; the Dutch war, the alliance 
with France, the prorogations and dissolutions of parlia- 
ment ; and as all these measures, as well as the damnable 
and bellhh plot, are there ascribed to the machinations of 
jiapists, it was plainly insinuated that the king had, all 
along, lain under the influence of that parly, and was in 
lea'ity the chief conspirator against the religion and liber- 
ties of his people. 

'Hie Commons, though they conducted the great busi- 
ness of the exclusion with extreme violence and even im- 
prudence, had yet much reason for the jealousv which p.ive 
rise to it: but their vehement prosecution of the popi-.h 
plot, even after so long an interval, discovers such a spirit, 
either of ciedulity or injustice, as admits of no apology. 
The impeachment of the catholic lords m the Tower was 
revived ; and as Viscount Stafford, from Ins ape, infirmi- 
ties, and narrow capacity, was deemed the least capable of 
defending himself, it was determined to make him the first 
victim, that his condemnation might pave the way for a 

.loih Nov sentence against the rest. The chancellor, 
now created Earl of Nottingham, was ap- 
pointed high steward for conducting the trial. 

Trial ot Three witnesses were produced against 

StaiToici; tiio prisoner; Oates, Dugaalc, and Turber- 
ville. Oates swore, that he saw Fenwick, the Jesuit, de- 
liver to Stafford a commission signed by De Oliva, general 
of the Jesuits, appointing him paymaster to the papal 
army, which was to be levied for the subduing of England : 
for this ridiculous imposture still maintained its credit 
with the Commons. Dupdale pave testimony, that the 
prisoner at Tixal, a seat of Lord .\ston’s, had endeavoured 
to engage him in the design of murdering the king ; and 
had promised him, besides the honour of being sainted by 
the church, a reward of 500 pounds for that service. 
Turberville deposed, that the prisoner, in Ins own house 
at Paris, had made him a like proposal. To offer money 
for murdering a king, without laying down any scheme by 
which the assassin may insure some probability or possi- 
bility of escape, is so incredible in itself, and may so easily 
be maintained by any prostitute evidence, that an accusa- 
tion of that nature, not accompanied with circumstances, 
ought very little to be attended to bv any court of judica- 
ture. But notwithstanding the small hold which the wit- 
nesses afforded, the prisoner was able, in many material 
nartieulars, to discredit their testimony. It was sworn by 
Dupdale, that Stafford had assisted in a great consult of the 
catholics held at Tixal ; but Stafford proved, by undoubted 
testimony, that at the time assigned he was in Bath, and 
in that neighbourhood. Turberville had served a novi- 
ciate among the Dominicans ; but having deserted the 
convent, he had enlisted as a trooper in the French army; 
and being dismissed that service, lie now lived in London, 
abandoned by all his relations, and exposed to great 
])overty. Stafford (iroved, by the evidence of this gentle- 
man and his page, that Turberville had never, either at 
P.iris or at London, been seen in his company ; and it 
might justly appear strange, that a person who had so im- 
portant a secret in his keeping, was so long entnelv 
neglected by him. 

The clamour and outrage of the populace during the 
trial, were extreme : great abilities and eloquence were 


disphiycd by the managers, Sir William Join-, Sir IV.imi- 
Winnington, and Serjeant INIavnard. Yet did the pn-'iin i, 
under all these disadvantages, make a bittir di S ue th in 
was expected, cither by his fnends or Ins ciiciiin th 
unequal contest in which he was engaged, was a phiuiful 
source of compassion to every mind se.isoned wnh lui- 
manilt. lie represented tliat during a course of fuit\ 
years, from the very commencement of the civil wars, he 
liad, through many dangers, difficulties, and lossc-, -nil 
maintained his loyalty: and was it credible, that now, ni 
his old age, easy in his circumstances, but dispirited by 
infirmities, he would belie the whole course of his life, 
and engage against his royal master, from whom he had 
ever received kind treatment, in the most dcspenite and 
most bloody of all conspiracies? He remarked the infamy 
of the wit'ies'es; the contradictions and absurdities of 
their testimony ; the extreme indigence in which they had 
lived, though engaged, as they pretended, in a conspiracy 
with kings, princes, and nobles ; the credit and opulence 
to which they were at present raised. With a sim|ilicity 
and t''nderne’ss more persuasite than the greatest oratory, 
he still made protestations of his innocence, and could not 
forbear, every moment, expressing the most liyely suipiise 
and indignation at the audacious impudence of the wit- 
nesses. 

It yvill appear .astonishing to us, as it dnl to Stafford 
himself, that the Peers, after a solemn trial of six days, 
should, by a ma|ority of twenty-four voices, gi\'e sentence 
against him. He received, howeyer, yvith resignation, the 
f.ital verdict. God’s boh/ name be praised, yyas the only- 
exclamation which he uttered. When the high-steyvard 
told him that the Peers would intercede xvith the king for 
remitting the more cruel and ignominious parts of the sen- 
tence, hanging and quartering, he burst into tears : but he 
told the Lords that he was moved to this weakness by Ins 
sense of tlieir goodness, not by any terror of tliat fate 
which he yvas doomed to suffer. 

It IS remarkable that, after Charles, as is usual in such 
cases, had remitted to Stafford the hanging and quarter- 
ing, the two sheriffs. Bethel and Cornish, indulging their 
oyvn republican humour, and complying yvith the preva- 
lent spirit of their party, ever jealous of monarchy, started 
a doubt yvith regard to the king’s poyver of exercising even 
this small degree of lenity. “ Since he cannot paidon the 
whole,” said they, “ lioyv can he have poyver to remit any 
part of the sentence ?” They proposed the doubt to both 
Houses: the Peers pronounced it superfluous ; and eien 
the Commons, apprehensive lest a question of this nature 
might make yvay for Stafford’s escape, gave this singular 
ansyyer: “ This' House is content, that the sheriffs do 
execute William, late Viscount Stafford, by severing his 
head from his body only.” Nothing can be a stronger 
proof of the furj' of the times, than that Lord Russel, not- 
yyithstandmg the virtue and humanity of his character, 
seconded m the House this barbarous scruple of the 
sheriffs. 

In the interval betyveen the sentence and execution, 
many efforts were made to shake the resolution of the in- 
firm and aged prisoner, and to bnng him to some confes- 
sion of the treason for yyhich he yvas condemned. It yyas 
even rumouied, that he had confessed ; and the zealous 
partymen, yyho, no doubt, liad secretly, nolyvithstandmg 
their credulity, entertained some doubts yvith rcgaid to the 
reality of the popish conspiracy, expressed gieat triumph 
on the occasion. But Staffoid, yyhen again called before 
the House of Peers, discovered many schemes, yyhich had 
been laid bv himself and others for piticuring a toleration 
to the catholics, at least a mitigation of the penal laws 
enacted .against them : and he protested that this was tlie 
sole treason of which he had ever been guilty. 

Stafford noyv prepared himself for death yyith the intre- 
pidity which hccame his birth and station, and yyhich yvas 
the natural result of the innocence and integrity yvhich, 
during the course of a long life, he had ever maint.iined : 
his mind seemed eien to collect neyy force from the vio- 
lence and oppression under yvhich he labouied. When 
going to execution, he called for a cloak to evh T)(r 
defend himself against the rigour of the .imi I'ftunon. 
season : “ Perhaps,” siid he, “ I may shako y.ith cold , 
but I tiust m God, not for fear” On the scaffold he con- 
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tinned, with reiterated and earnest asseverations, to make 
protestations of his innocence : all his fervour was exer- 
cised on that point : when he mentioned the witne'-ses, 
whose perjuries had bereaved him of life, his expiessions 
were full of mildness and of chanty. lie solemnlj dis- 
avowed all those immoral principles rrhlch over-zealous 
protestants had ascribed, without distinction, to the church 
of Rome : and he liopod, iie said, that the time u.is non 
approachinir, when the present delusion would be dissi- 
pated; and uhen the force of truth, though late, would 
entpuic the crhole uorld to make repiration to his injured 
honour. 

The populace, r\ho had e.Milted at .Stallbrd’s trial and 
condenination, were now nielled into tears at the si"ht of 
that tender fortitude which shone (orlh in each feature, 
and motion, and accent of tlii'. nerd noble. Their pro- 
four 1 silence w.is onlv inliiiupted bv sichs and L'loans. 
With difhcnltN they found s|iceLli to assent to those pro- 
testations of ninocence, whuh he freipiently repeated: 
“ We believe a on, ni\ lord ! God bless you, my lord !” 
These e'^icssioiw, with a fdteiini; accent, flowed fiom 
them. The cxecutionei hiinself was touched with sam- 
path\. Twice he lilted up the a\e, with an intent to 
strike die fatal blow ; and as often felt his resolution to 
fad him. A deep siirh avas heard to accompany his last 
effort, aaliich laid Staflbrd for ever at rest. All the spec- 
tators seemed to feel the bloav. And avhen the head aaas 
held up to them avith tlie usual era. This is the head of a 
lifiilor, no clamour of .assent aaas uttered. Fity, remorse, 
and astonishment, had taken possession ofevera he.art, and 
disjilaacd itself in cvera countenance. 

Hus IS the last blood aaliich aaas shed on account of the 
popish plot: an incident which, for the credit of t'le na- 
tion, It aacre better to burv in eternal obliaion ; but avhicli 
It IS necessaiy to perpetuate, as well to mainlain the truth 
of history, as to aaani, if possible, tlieii postenta and all 
mankind nea'cr atpiin to fill into so shameful, so barbar- 
ous a delusion. 

The caeuition of Staflbrd "rnt.fn'd the preiudiccs of the 
countra parta ; but it eontributt d nothin!; to their poaa'or 
.iiid security : on the contrarv, ba excitui!; cointniser.ition. 
It tended still furdn r to iin rease that ilisbehef of the 
aaliole plot, aaliich biirui noaa lo picaail The Commons, 
theieforc, not to lose tlie present oppnriunita, resolaed to 
make both fiiends and cneniies sensible of their poaacr 
Thea p issed a bill lor cisni!; the proti slant ebssenters, and 
for repcaliii!; die pi rsecutuu; statute of the tlnrta-fifth of 
Elizatieth : this kuid.ible bill aaas I ikeaaise carried tbrou!;li 
the House of Peers. The chief pistice aaas a’crv ob- 
iiOMous for disiiussini; the "laiid jury in an uTC"idar man- 
ner, and therebv disappointiii!; that bold measure of 
Shaftesbury and Ills friends, aaho had presented the duke 
as a recusant For this eriine the Couuuons sent up an 
impeachment air.iinst him ; as aho airainst Jones and 
II eston, taao of the judges, avho, in some speeches from 
the bench, had pone so far as to !;ive to many of the first 
reformers the appellation of f.inatics. 

The kini;. III reiectiiiL' the exclusion bill, had sheltered 
liimself securela behind the .inthorilv of die House of 
Peers : and the Commons had been deprived of the usual 
pretence, to attack the so\crei!:n himself, under colour of 
altackiii!; liis ministers and counsellors. In prosecuiion, 
how c\ er, of the sclienie w Inch be had formed, of throwin<: 
the blame on the Commons m case of am rupture, he 
made them a new speech. After warnini; them, that a 
ncelcct of tins opportunitc would nc\er be rctricied, he 
added these words : “ I did promise \ou the fullest satis- 
fiction, which your hearts could wish, lor the sei nritv of 
the protestant rehinoti, and to concur with vou m any 
remedies which mielit consist with jireservin*; the sne- 
< cssion of the crown iii its due and leir.d course of descent 
I do ai;ain, with the same icscivaiions, renew the same 
promises to jou : and bciii!; thus ready on mv pait lo do 
all that can reasonably be expected from mo, I should 
be triad to know from xou, as soon as may be, how f.rr 
I shall be assisted by xou, and what it is xou desire 
from me.” 

The most reasonable objection aL'auist the lunilatioiis 
proposed by the kiii!;, is, that they introduced too con- 
■ iderablo an innovation in the irovcrnnient, and almost 
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totally annihilated the power of the future monarch. But 
consiclerini; the present disposition of the Commons and 
their leaders, we may fairly presume, that this objection 
would have small weight with them, and that their dis- 
gust aeainst the court would rather incline them to 
diminish than support regal authority. They still hoped, 
from the king’s urgent necessities and his usual facility, 
that he would throw himself xvliolly into their hands ; 
.and that thus, wathout waiting for the accession of the 
duke, they might immediatelv render themsehes absolute 
masteis of the government. Tlie Commons, violence of the 
theiefoie, besides insisting still on the ex- Commons, 
elusion, proceeded to bring in bills of an important, and 
some of them of an alarming, nature : one to renew- the 
triennial act, which had been so inadvertently repealed in 
the beginning of the reign : a second to make the office of 
judge during good behaviour : a third to declare the levy- 
ing of money without consent of parliament to be high 
treason : a fourth to order an association for the safety of 
his majesty’s per-on, for defence of the protestant religion, 
for the preseriation of the protestant subjects against all 
invasions and opposition whatsoever, and for preventing 
the Duke of Yorl: or any papist from succeening to the 
Clown. The memory of the covenant was too recent for 
men to overlook the consequences of such an association : 
and the king, who was particularly conversant in Davila, 
could not fill of recollecting a memorable foreign instance, 
lo fortify this domestic experience. 

The Commons also passed many \otes, wdiicli, though 
they had not the authority of laws, served however to dis- 
cover the temper and disposition of the House. They 
loied, that whoever had .advised his majesty to refuse the 
exclusion bill, were promoters of )iopery, and enemies to 
the king and kingdom. In another vote, they named the 
Hlarquis of IVorcester, the Earls of Ckirendon, Feversham, 
and H.alifix, Eaurence Hyde, and Edward Seymour, as 
those dangerous enemies ; and they leqnested his majesty 
to ronioxe tliem from his person and councils for ever; 
tliev voted that, till the exclusion bill were passed, they 
cotilil not, consistently with the trust reposed in them', 
grant the king any mariner of supply. And lest he should 
be enabled, bv anv other expedient, to support the govern- 
ment, and jiresene himself independent, they passed 
another vote, in which they declared that whoever should 
hereafter lend, by wav of advance, any money upon those 
branches of the ling’s revenue, arising from customs, ex- 
cise, or hearth-money, should be.iiidged a hindeier of the 
sitting of parliament, and be lesponsible for the s.ime in 
parliament. 

The king might piesiimc that the Peers, xvho had 
reieetcd the exclusion bill, would still continue to defend 
the throne, and that none of the dangerous bills, intro- 
duced into the other House, would ever be presented for 
the ro\al assent and approbation. But as theie remained 
no hopes of bringing the Commons to an\ better temper, 
and as their further sitting served onU to keen faction 
alive, and to perpetuate the general ferment of the nation, 
he came secretlv to a resolution of proroguing them. 
Tliev got intelligence about a quarter of an ^ p , 5 - 
hour before the black rod came to the door. 10 th i,Tn!' 

Mot to lose such precious time, they passed iji'si.iun .n oi 
.. 1. ' * * 1 tlie pirhanient. 

in a manner some cxtraorclinarv 

resohitioiis. They voted, Thnt whoever advised his ma- 
ies|\ to prorogue this parliament to any other purpose 
than III order to pass the bill of exclusion, was a betraxer 
of the king, of the protestant religion, and of the kingdom 
of England ; a promoter of the French interest, and a 
pensioner of France : That thanks be given to the city of 
London for their manifest lovalty, and for their care and 
vigilance in the preservation of the king, and of the pro- 
testint leligion : That it is the opinion of this House, that 
the city was burned in the year 1666 bx the papists, de- 
signing thereby to introduce arbitrary power and popery 
into the kingdom : That humble application be made to 
Ills majesty for restoring the Duke of Uloiimoiith to all 
Ills offices and commands, from xvhich it appeirs to the 
House, he had been remox-ed by the influence of the Duke 
ol York : and. That it is the opinion of the House, that 
the prosecution of the protestant dissenters upon the penal 
l.ixxs IS at that time griex-ous lo the subject, a xx-eakening 
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to the protestant interest, an encouraaeinent of poper}', and 
danirerous to the peace of the Kingdom. 

The king passed some larvs of no great importance : 
but the bill tor repealing the thirtj’-fifth of Elizabeth, he 
privately ordered the clerk of the cro\rn not to present to 
him. Hy this artifice, rvhich was equally disobliging to 
the country party as if the bill had been rejected, and at 
the same time implied some timidity in the king, that 
salutary act was for the piesent eluded. The king had 
often of himself attempted, and sometimes by irregular 
means, to give indulgence to nonconformists : but besides 
that he had usually expected to comprehend the catholics 
in this liberiy, the piesent refractory disposition of the 
sectaries had much incensed him against them; and he 
was resolved, if possible, to keep them still at mercy. 

The last votes of the Commons seemed to be an aitempt 
of forming indirectly an association against the crown, 
after they found that their association bill could not pass: 
the dissenting interest, the city, and the Dtike of Mon- 
mouth, they endeavoured to connect with the country 
paity. A civil war indeed never appeared so likely as at 
present; and it was high time for the king to dissohe a 
parliament, which seemed to hare entertained such dan- 
gerous projects. Soon after, he summoned another. 
Though he observed, that the country party had esta- 
blished their interest so strongly in all the electing bo- 
roughs, that he could not hope for any disnosttion more 
favourable in the nerv pailiament, this expeuient was still 
a prosecution of his former project, of trung every method 
by rvhich he might foim an accommodation with the 
Commons: and if all failed, he hoped that he could the 
better justify to his people, at least to his party, a final 
broach with' them. 

It had alwars been much regretted by the royalists, 
during the civil wars, that the long parliament had been 
assembled at Westminster, and had thereby received force 
and encouragement fiom the vicinity of a potent and fac- 
tious city, which had zealously embraced their parly. 
Though the king was now possessed of guards, which m 
some measure overawed the populace, he was determined 
still fuither to obviate all inconveniences ; and he sum- 
moned the new parliament to meet at Oxford. The city 
of London showed how just judgment he had formed of 
their dispositions. Besides re-electing the same members, 
they voted thanks to them for their former behaviour, in 
endeavouring to discover the depth of the /mind and hcUhlt 
popish plot, and to exclude the Duke of York, the prin- 
cipal cause of the rum and misery impending over the 
nation. Monmouth with fifteen Peers presented a peti- 
tion against assembling the parliament at Oxford, “ w here 
the two Houses,” they said, “ could not be in safety ; but 
would be easily exposed to the swords of the papists and 
their adherents, of whom too many had crept into his 
majesty’s guards.” These insinuations, which pointed so 
evidently at the king himself, weie not calculated to per- 
suade him, but to inflame the people. 

The exclusionists might have concluded, both from the 
king's dissolution of the last parliament, and from his 
summoning of the present to meet at Oxford, that he w.as 
determined to maintain his declared resolution of reject- 
ing their faxourite bill : but thev still flattered themselves 
that his urgent necessities would influence his easy tem- 
per, and finally gam them the ascendant. The leaders 
came to parliament, attended not only by their seivants, 
but by numerous bands of their partisans. The four city 
members in particular xsere followed by great multitudes, 
wearing ribbons, in xvlncli xvere woven these words, A'o 
popen/ ! 710 slav(rij ! The king had his guards regularly 
mustered : Ins party likewise endeavoured to make a show 
of their strength : and on the whole, the assembly at Ox- 
ford rather bore the aiipearance < f a tumultuous Polish 
diet, than of a regular English parliament. 

viArch ei hitherto employed the 

Arc 1 . . jjjQgj gracious expressions to all his parlia- 
ments, particularly the two last, thought proper to address 
himself to the (iresent in a more authoritative mai ner. 
Neiv pAriunient He Complained of the unwarrantable pro- 

at tixiorii. ceedings of the former House of Commons ; 
and said that, as he would never use arbitrary government 
himself, neither would he ever suffer it in others. By 


calling, hoxvever, this parliament so soon, he had suffi- 
ciently shown that no past iiTegularities could inspire him 
with a prejudice against those assemblies. He now affoid- 
ed them, he added, yet another opportunity of providing 
for the public safety ; and to all the world had given one 
evidence more, that on his part he had not neglected tlie 
duty incumbent on him. 

The Commons were not overawed by the magisterial 
air of the king’s sjieecli. They consisted almost entirely of 
the same members ; they chose the same speaker ; and 
tliey instantly fell into the same measures, the impeach- 
ment of Da'nby, the repeal of the prosecuting statute of 
Elizabeth, the inquiry into the popish plot, and the bill of 
exclusion. So violent were they on this last article, that 
no other expedient, however plausible, could so much as 
be hearkened to. Ernley, one of the king’s ministers, 
proposed that the duVe should be banished, during life, 
five hundred miles from England, and that on the king’s 
demise the next heir should be constituted legent with 
regal poxver : xet even tins expedient, xxhich left the duke 
onlx the bare title of king, could not, though seconded by 
Sir'Thomas Lvttletonand Sir Thomas Mompesson, obtain 
the attention of the House. The past disappointments of 
the country party, and the opposition made by the court, 
had only rendered them more united, more haughty, and 
more determined. No method but their own, of excluding 
the duke, could give them any satisfaction. 

There was one ritz-harris,an Irish catholic, ruz lizms’s 
who had insinuated himself into the Duchess 
of Portsmouth’s acquaintance, and had been very busy in 
conveying to her intelligence of any libel xvritten by the 
country parly, or of anx designs entertained against Tier or 
against the court. For services of this kind, and perhaps 
too, from a regard to his father. Sir Edward Fitz-harris, 
who had been an eminent royalist, he had received from 
the king a present of 250 pounds. This man met with one 
Everard, a Scotchman, a spy of the exclusionists and an 
informer concerning the popish plot ; and he engaged him 
to xvrite a libel against the king, the duke, and the whole 
administration. What Fitz-harns’s intentions were, can- 
not well be ascertained; it is probable, as he aftcrwaids 
asserted, that he meant to carry this libel to his patron, 
the duchess, and to make a merit of the discovery. Eve- 
lard, who suspected some other design, and who xvas well 
pleased, on his side, to have the merit of a discovery with 
Ins patrons, resolved to betray his friend : he posted Sir 
William Waller, a noted justice of peace, and two persons 
more, behind the hangings, and gave them an opportunity 
of seeing and hearing the xxhole transaction. The libel, 
sketched out by Fitz-harns, and executed partly by him, 
partly by Everard, was the most furious, indecent, and 
outrageous performance imaginable; and such as was 
filter to liuit than serve anv parly, which should be so im- 
piaident as to adopt it. Waller carried the intelligence to 
the king, and obtained a xvarrant for committing Fitz- 
harris, who happened, at that very time, to have a copy of 
the libel in his pocket. Finding himself now dehveied 
over to the law, he lesoKed to pay court to the pojiular 
partv, who were alone able to protect him, and bv xvhom 
lie observed almost all trials to be governed and directed. 
He affirmed, that he had been emnloxed by the court to 
write the libel, in order to throw tlie odium of it on the 
exclusionists : but this account, which xvas within the 
bounds of credibility, he disgrac ed by circumstances xxhich 
are altogether absurd and improbable. The intention of 
the ministers, he said, xx-as to send abcait copies to all the 
heads of the country paity ; and the moment they received 
them, they XX ere to' be arrested, and a conspiracy to be 
imputed to them. Tliat he might merit favour by still 
more important intelligence, he commenced a discoverer 
of the great popish plot ; and he failed not to confirm all 
the tremendous circumstances insisted on by his prede- 
cessors. He said, that the second Dutch xvar xvas entered 
into with a viexv of extirpating the protestant religion, both 
abroad and at home : that Father Parry, a Jesuit, on the 
disappointment by the peace, told him, that the catholics 
resoixed to murder the king, and had ex'en engaged the 
quf en in that design ; that the envoy of Modena offered 
him 10,000 pounds to kill the king, and upon his refusal, 
the envoy said that the Duchess of Mazarine, who xxas as 
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expert at poisoning as lier sister, tlie Countess of Soissons, 
■would, with a little phial, execute that design ; that upon 
the king’s death, the army in Flanders was to come over 
and massacre the protestants ; that money ivas laisod iii 
Italy for recruits and supplies, and theie should be no 
more parliaments ; and that the duke was privy to this 
whole plan, and had even entered into the design of God- 
frey’s murder, whicli was executed in the manner iclated 
by Prance. 

Tlie popular leaders had, all along, been very dcsiioiis 
of haling an accusation against tlie duke; and though 
Oates and Bedloe, in then lirst evidence, had not dared 
to go so far, both Diigdaleand Dangerlield had afterwards 
been encouiaged to .supply so mateiial a defect, by com- 
pieliciiding him in the eonspiiaci . Tlie Coinmoiis, tliere- 
lore, tinding that Fit/-haiiis was also lulling to serve this 
))iiipose, 11 ere not ash, lined to adopt liis evidence, and re- 
solved for that end to saie him Irom the destruction with 
which he iias at jnesent thieatciied. The king bad re- 
moved him fiom the city-piison, iiliore he was exposed to 
be tampered with bi the exeliisionists ; hail sent him to 
the Towel ; and had ordered him to be prosecuted by an 
indictment at common law. In order to prevent liis trial 
and execution, an iinpc.iehment was voted by the Com- 
mons against liim, and sent up to the Lords. 'I’liat they 
might show the greater contempt of the couit, they ordeiecl, 
by way of derision, that the impeachment should be ear- 
ned up by Secretary .tenkins; who was so piovoked by 
the intended affront, that he at first icfuscd obedience; 
though afterwards being threatened iiith commitment, he 
lias induced to comply. The Loids voted to remit the 
affair to thcordinart coiiits ot justice, before whom, as the 
attoriiov-geneml informed iliein, it wasalteady determined 
to try Fitz-liari IS. The Comnions maintained, that the 
Peers woie obliged to receive cvci j iinpeacliment from the 
Commons; and this indeed scenn^ to li.ue been the first 
instance of their refusal : they tlieicforo voted, that the 
Lords, in i ejecting their iinpeachnicnt, had denied justice, 
and had violated the constitution of pailianient They 
also declared, that whatever inferior court should proceed 
against Fitz-harris, or any one that lay under inipeacli- 
nient, would be guilty of a high In each of privilege. Great 
heats weie likely to ensue ; and as the king saw no appear- 
ance of any better temnor in the Commons, he gladly laid 
P.irli.imrnt do hold of tlie opportunity, afl'ordcd bi a <piar- 
sohtd ryi between the two Hou.ses; and he pro- 
ceeded to a dissolution of p.uliarnenl. The sccict was ^o 
well kept, that the Coniinoiis had no niliinalion of it, till 
the black rod came to then door, and summoned them to 
attend the king at the House of Peers. 

This vigorous measure, though it might have been fore- 
seen, excited such aslonishment in the country party, as 
deprived them of all spiiit, and leduccd them to absolute 
despair. They were sensible, though too late, that the 
king had finally taken Ins resolution, and was determined 
to endure any extremity nither than submit to those terms 
which they had resolved to impose upon him. They 
found, that he had patiently waited till afl'airs should come 
to full maturity ; and Inning now engaged a national party- 
on his side, had boldly set Ins eiiemies at defiance : no 
parliament, they knew, would be summoned for some 
years ; and during th.it long interval, the court, though 
jierliapsat the head of an inferior party, yet being possessed 
of all aiithonty, would have every advantage over a body- 
dispersed and disunited. These rellections crowded upon 
every one ; and all the cxclusionists w-cre terrified, lest 
Charles should follow the blow- by some action moio vio- 
lent, and immediately take venge.mcc on them for their 
long and obstnlate op[iosition to Ins measures. The king, 
on his part, was no less apprehensne lest desp.iir might 
prompt them to have recourse to force, and make some 
sudden attempt upon Ins jioison. Both parties therefore 
hurried from Oxford ; and m an instant, that city, so 
crowded and busy, was left in its usual emptiness and 
tranquillity. 

The court jiarty gatlieicd foice fiom the dispeision .and 
astonishment of tlieir antagonists, and adhered more firinly 
to the king, vihose resolutions, they now saw, could be 

Viciorj or the entiiely depended on. The violences of the 
nn.iiists. exclusionists w-ere every where exclaimed 


against and aggiavated ; and even the leality of the plot, 
that great engine of their authoiity, was openly called m 
question. The clergy especially weie busy in tins great 
revolution; and being moved, paitly by their own fears, 
jiartly by the insinuations of the court, they represented 
all their antagonists as sectaiies and re|iubbcans, and re- 
joiced m escaping those perils, which they believed to have 
been hanging over them. Principles the most opposite to 
civil libeity weie every where enforced from the pulpit, 
and adopted m niimeious addresses; where the king was 
fl.ittered in his present measures, and congratulated on his 
escape from parliaments. Could words have been de- 
pended on, the nation -appeared to be running fast into 
voluntary servitude, and seemed even ambitious of resign- 
ing into the king’s hands all the piivileges transmitted to 
them, through so many ages, by their gallant ancestors. 

But Cliarles had sagacity enough to distinguish between 
men’s real internal sentiments, and the language which 
zeal and opposition to a contniry faction may sometimes 
extort fiom them. Notwithstanding all these piofessions 
of duty and obedience, he was resolved not to trust, for a 
long time, the jieople with a new election, but to depend 
entirely on his own economy for alleviating those neces- 
sities undei which he laboured. Great retrenchments weie 
made in the household ; even Ins favourite navy w-as neg- 
lected -. Tangle s, though it had cost great sums of money, 
was a few years after abandoned and demolished. The 
mole was oiitiiely destroyed ; and the garrison being 
brought over to England, served to augment that small 
army, which the king relied on, as the solid basis of 
Ills authority. It had been happy for the nation, had 
Charles used his victory with justice and moderation 
equal to the prudence and dexterity with which he ob- 
tained It. 

The first step taken by the court, was the trial of Fitz- 
harris. Doubts were raised by the iiiry w-ith regard to 
their pow-er of trying him, after the concluding vote of the 
Commons : but the judges took upon them to decide the 
question in the aflirrhatire ; and the jury were obliged to 
proceed. The writing of the libel was cleaily jiroved upon 
Filz-harris ; the only jpiestion was with regaid to his inten- 
tions. He asserted, that he was a spy of the court, and 
had accordingly carried the libel to the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth; and lie was desiious that the jiirj should, in this 
transaction, consider him as a cheat, not as a tr.iitor. He 
failed however somewhat in the proof; and was brought in 
guilty of treason bv the jury. 

Finding himself entirely in the hands of the king, he 
now- retracted .ill his former impostures with legaid to the 
])opish ]ilot, and even endeavoiucd to atone for them by 
new- impostures against die country party. He affirmed, 
that these fictions had been extorted fiom him by the 
suggestions and aitificcs of 1 ’ieby the recorder, and of 
Bethel and Cornish, the two sheriffs : tins account he per- 
sisted in even at Ins execution ; and though men knew-, 
that nothing could be depended on, which came from one 
so corinpt, and so lost to all sense of honour; yet were 
they inclined, fiom Ins perseverance, to rely .somewhat 
more on his leracity in these hast asseverations. But it 
appears tli.it Ins wife had some connexions with Mrs. 
Avail, the f.ivourite maid of the Duchess of Portsinouth : 
and Fitz-harris hoped, if he peisisted in a story agree.able 
to the court, that some favour might, on that account, be 
show’ll to his family. 

It IS amusing to reflect on the several lights in which 
tins story has been repiescnted by the opposite factions. 
The country party affirmed, that 1 itz-harris had been em- 
ployed by the court, in order to tliiow- the odium of the 
libel on the exclusionists, and theieby give rise to a pro- 
testant plot : the roiirt party maintained, that the exclu- 
sionists had found out Fitz-hairis, a spy of the minislei-s, 
and had set him upon this iindeitaking, fiom an intention 
of loading the coiiit with the imputation of such a design 
upon the exclusionists. Bather than ac(|uit their antago- 
nists, both sides weie w-illiiig to adojit an aecoinit the 
most intricate and incredible. It was a strange situation, 
111 which the people at this time weie pkiced ; to be every 
day tortiiied w-itli these peiple.xed stones, and inflamed 
w-ilh such dark suspicions against their fellow--citizens. 
This was no less than the fifteenth false plot, or sham-plot. 
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as they were then called, with which the court, it was 
imagined, had endeavoured to load their adveisanes.' 

The country party had intended to make use of I’ltz-harris’s 
evidence against the duke and the catholics ; and his exe- 
cution was therefore a great mollification to them. But 
the king and his ministers weie resolved not to be con- 
tented with so slender an advantage. They were deter- 
mined to pursue the victory, and to em|)loy against the 
exclusionists those very oH'ensive arms, however unfair, 
which that paity had laid up in store against their antago- 
nists. The whole gang of spies, witnesses, informers, sub- 
orners, who had so long been suppovted and encouiaged 
by the leading patriots, finding now that the king was 
entirely master, turned short upon their old iiatrous, and 
offered their service to the ministers. To the dis«grace of 
the court and of the ace, they were received with hearty 
welcome ; and their testimony, or rather perjurv, made use 
of in order to commit legal murder upon the opposite 
party. With an air of triumph and derision it was asked, 
“ Are not these men good witnesses, who have established 
the popish' plot, upon whose testimony Stafford and so 
many catholics have been executed, and whom you yom- 
selves have so long celebrated as men of credit and vera- 
city ? You have admitted them into your bosom : they 
are best acquainted with your treasons ; they are deter- 
mined in another shape to serve their king and country : 
and you cannot complain, that the same measure, which 
you meted to others, should now, bv a righteous doom or 
vengeance, be measured out to you.'’ 

It is certain, that the principle of letaliation may seire 
in some cases as a full apology, in others as an alleviation, 
for a conduct which would otherwise be exposed to great 
blame. But these infamous arts, which poison justice in 
its very source, and break all the bands of human socielv, 
are so detestable and dangerous, that no pretence of le- 
tahation can he pleaded as an apology or even an allevia- 
tion of the crime incurred by them. On the contrary, the 
greater indignation the king and his ministers felt, when 
formerly exposed to the perjuries of abandoned men, the 
more reluctance should they now have discovered against 
em])loying the same instruments of vengeance upon their 
antagonists. 

The first person, on whom the ministers fell, was one 
College, a London joiner, who had become extremely 
noted for his zeal against popery, and was much connected 
with Shaftesbury and the leaders of the country party : for 
as they relied much upon the populace, men of College’s 
rank and station were useful to them. College had been 
in Oxford, armed with swoid and pistol, during the sitting 
of the parliament ; and this was made the foundation of 
his crime. It was pretended that a conspimey had been 
entered into to seize the king’s poison, ancl detain him in 
confinement, till he should make the concessions demand- 
ed of him. 'Tlio sheriffs of London were in strong oppo- 
sition to the court; and it was not strange, that the grand 
jury named by them rejected the bill against College. 
The prisoner was therefore sent to Oxford, where the 
treason was said to have been committed. Lord Norris, a 
courtier, was slieriff of the county; and the inhabitants 
were in geneial devoted to the court party. A jury was 
named, consisting entirely of lojalisis; and though they 
were men of credit and cliaracterj yet such was the faction's 
rage which prevailed, that little justice could be expected 
by the prisoner. Some papers, containing hints and direc- 
tions for his defence, were taken from him, as he was 
conducted to his trial ; an iniijiiity, which some pretended 
to justify by alleging, that a like violence had been prac- 
tised against a prisoner during the fury of the popish plot. 
Such wild notions of retaliation were at that time propa- 
gated by the court paity. 

The witnesses produced against College were Dugdale, 
Turherville, Haynes, Smith ; men who had before given 
evidence against the catholics ; and whom the jury, for 
that very reason, regarded as the most perjured villains. 
College, though beset with so many toils, and oppressed 
with so many iniquities, defended himself with spirit, 
courage, capacity, presence of mind ; and he invalidated 
the evidence of tlie crown, by convincing arguments and 


undoubted testimony: yet did the jury, after half an hour’s 
deliberation, bring in a verdict against him. 'The inhuman 
spectators leceived the verdict with a shout of applause : 
but the prisoner was nowise dismayed. At his execution, 
he maintained the same manly fortitude, and still denied 
the crime imiinted to him. His whole conduct and de- 
meanour prove him to have been a man led astray only by 
the fuiy of the times, and to haVe been governed by an 
honest, but indiscieet, zeal for his country and his religion. 

Thus the two parties, actuated by mutual rage, but 
cooped up within the narrow limits of the 1 iw, levelled 
with poisoned daggers the most deadly blows against each 
other’s breast, and buried in their factious divisions all re- 
gard to truth, honour, and humanity. 


CHAP. LXIX. 
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Wiir.N the cabal entered into the mysteri- state of affairs 
ous alliance with France, they took care to >" Ireland, 
remove the Duke of Ormond from the committee of 
foreign affairs; and nothing tended further to increase the 
national jealousy, ontertaiiied against the new measures, 
than to see a man of so much loyalty, as well as probity 
and honour, excluded from public councils. Tliey had 
even so great interest with the king as to get Ormond re- 
called fiom the government of Ireland ; and Lord Robarts, 
afterwards Earl of Radnor, succeeded him in that important 
employment. Lord Berkeley succeeded Robaits ; and the 
Earl oiTEssex, Berkeley. At host, in the year 1677, Charles 
cast his eye again upon Ormond, whom he had so long 
neglected; and sent him over lieutenant to Ireland. “I 
have done every thing,” said the king, “to disoblige that 
man ; but it is not in my power to make him my enemy.” 
Ormond, during his disgrace, had never joined the mal- 
contents, nor encouraged those clamours, wliicli, with too 
much reason, but often foi bad pm poses, were raised 
ag.'imst the king’s measures. He even thought it his duty, 
regularly, though with dignity, to pay his coiiit at White- 
hall ; and to prove that his attachments were founded on 
gratitude, inclination, and principle, not on any temporary 
advantages. All the expressions, which dropped from him, 
while neglected by the court, showed more of good humour, 
than any prevalence of spleen and indignation. “I can do 
you no seivice,” said he to his fiieiids. “I have only the 
power left by my applications to do you some hurt.” 
When Colonel Carv Dillon solicited him to second his 
pretensions for an office, ami urged that he had no friends 
nut God and his grace : “ Alas 1 poor Cary,” replied the 
duke, “ I ])ily’ thee : tliou couldst not have two friends 
that possess less interest at court.” “ I am thrown by,” 
said lie on another occasion, “like an old rusty clock ; yet 
even that neglected machine, twice in twenty-four hours, 
points right.” 

On such occ.asions, \xhcn Ormond, from decency, paid 
his attendance at court, the king, equally asharnea to 
show him civility and to neglect hinj, was abashed and 
confounded. “Sir,” said the profligate Buckingham, “ I 
wish to know whellier it he the Duke of Ormond that is 
out of favour witli your majesty, or your majesty with the 
Duke of Ormond ; for, of the two, you seem the most out 
of countenance.” 

When Charles found it his interest to show favour to the 
old royalists, and to the church of England, Ormond, who 
was much revered by that whole paity, could not fail of 
recovering, together with the government of Ireland, his 
former credit and aulliority. His administration, when 
lord lieutenant, corresponded to tlie general tenor of his 
life; and tended equally to promote the interests of prince 
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and peoi)le, of protest.nit and catholic. Ever firmly at- 
tached to the established religion, he was able, even during 
those jealous times, to escape suspicion, though he grati- 
fied not vulgar prejudices by any persecution of the popish 
party. He increased the revenue of Ireland to three hun- 
dred thousand pounds a-year; he maintained a regular 
army of ten thousand men : he suiiported a well-disciplined 
militia of twenty thousand : and though the act of settle- 
ment had so far been infringed, that catholics were per- 
mitted to live in corporate towns, they were guarded with 
so careful an eye, that the most timorous protestarit never 
apprehended any danger hoin them. 

The chief object ol Essex’s ainbitioii ".is to return to 
the station ol lord lieutenant, where he had behaved with 
honour and mtogri'y ; Shaftesbury and Buckingham bore 
an extreme hatred to Ormond, both fiom personal and 
paity considei.itions ; the gieat aim of the anti-courtiers 
was to tliiow leflections on every part of the king’s go- 
veriiiiient. It could be no surprise, therefore, to the lord 
lieutenant to learn, th.rt his adiiiinistr.itioii was attacked in 
parliament, particularly by Shaftesbury ; but he had the 
satisfaction, at the same time, to hear of the keen, though 
polite, defence, made by Ills son, the generous Ossory. 
After pistifyiiig several particulars of Ormond’s adminis- 
tration agaiiistdhat intriguing patiiot, Ossory proceeded in 
the following words: “Having spoken of what the lord 
lieutenant has done, I presume "ith the same truth to tell 
your lordships "hat he has not done. Ho never advised 
the breaking of the triple league ; he never advised the 
shutting up of the exchequer ; he never advised the decla- 
ration for a toleration ; lie never advised the falling out 
with the Dutch and the joining "ith France: he "as not 
the author of that most excellent position, Ddcmta cst 
Curt/uigii, that Holland, a piotestant country, should, con- 
trary to the true interests of iMigland, be totally destroyed. 
I beg that jour lordships "ill he so just as to judge of my 
father and all men, according to tlieir actions and their 
counsels.” These few sentences, |iiotiounced by a plain 
gallant soldiei, noted for probity, had a surprising efTcct 
upon the audience, and coufoiiiuled all the rhetoric of his 
eloquent and factious adversan. The Prince of Orange, 
who esteemed the former chai.icter as much as he desjused 
the latter, could not forhear congnitulatmg by letter the 
Earl of Ossory on this new species of victory winch he had 
obtatned. 

Ossory, though he eier kept at a distance from faction, 
was the most popular man in the kingdom; though lie 
never made any coiiipliancc "ith the corrupt views of the 
couit, was beloved and respected by the king. A uni- 
versal grief appeared on Ins death, which happened .about 
this time, and "Inch the populace, as is usual wherever 
they are much affected, foolishly asenhed to poison. Or- 
mond boro the loss with iiatieiicc and dignity; though he 
ever rotanicd a pleasing, liowever melancholy, sense of the 
signal merit of Ossoi j. “ 1 would not exchange mv de.ad 
son,” said he, “ for any living son in Christendom.” 

These particularities may appc.ir a digression; but it is 
with pleasure, I ouii, that I rilax myself lor a moment in 
the contempl.itioii of tliise humane and virtuous ch.irac- 
ters, amidst that scene of liiry and faction, fraud and 
violence, m whieli at present our narration has unfor- 
tunately engaged us. 

Besides the general niteiest of the country jiaitv to de- 
cry the conduct of all the king’s ministers, the prudent and 
peaceful adininistratioii of Ormond was in a particular 
manner displeasing to them. In England, where the 
catholics were scarcely one to a hundred, means had been 
found to excite a universal panic, on account of insuirec- 
tions, and even massacres, projected by that sect; and it 
could not but seem strange th.it in Ireland, where they ex- 
ceeded the jiiotestaiits six to one, there sliould no synijv 
toms appear of any combination or conspiracy. Such an 
incident, when duly considered, might even in England 
shake the credit of the jilot, and dimmish the authority of 
those leaders, who had so long, with such indiistrs, incul- 
cated the belief of it on the nation. Re" arils, theiefore, 
were published m Ireland to any that would bung in- 
telligence or become witnesses; and some profligates were 


sent over to that kingdom, with a commission to seek out 
evidence against the catholics. Under pretence of search- 
ing for arms or papers, they broke into houses, and plun- 
dered them ; they threw innocent men into prison, and took 
bribes for their iele.ase : and after all their diligence, it was 
with difficulty that that country, commonly fertile enough 
in witnesses, could furnish them with any fit for their 
purpose. 

At last, one Fitzgerald ajipeared, followed by Ivey, San- 
son, Dennis, Bourke, two Macnamar.as, and some others. 
These men were immediately sent over to England ; and 
though they possessed neither character sufficient to gain 
belief even for truth, nor sense to invent a credible false- 
hood, they were cruessed, rewarded, supported, and recom- 
mended by the Earl of Shaftesbury. Oliver Plunket, the 
titulai primate of Ii eland, a man of peaceable dispositions, 
xvas condemned and executed upon such testimony. And 
the Oxford pailiament cnteied so far into the matter as to 
vote, that they were entirely satisfied in the reality of the 
horrid and liiiiiniiible Irish plot. But such decisions, 
though at first regarded as inf.illible, had now lost much 
of their authority ; and the public still remained somewhat 
indifferent and incredulous. 

After the dissolution of the parliament, and the subse- 
quent victory of the royalists, Shaftesbury’s evidences, with 
Turberville,'Smith, and others, addressed themselves to the 
ministers, and gave information of high treason against 
their former patron. It is sufficiently scandalous, that in- 
telligence, conveyed by such men, should have been attend- 
ed to; but there is some reason to think, that the court 
agents, nay the ministers, nay the king himself, “ went 
further, and were active in endeavouring, though in vain, 
to find more reputable persons to suppoit the blasted 
credit of the Irish witnesses. Shaftesbury was committed 
to prison, and his indictment was presented to the grand 
jury. The new sheriffs of London, Shute and Pilkington, 
were engaged as deeply as their predecessors in the country 
party ; and they took care to name a jury devoted to the 
same cause: .a’ precaution quite necessary, when it was 
scarcely possible to find men indifferent or attached to 
neither party. As far as swearing could go, the treason 
was clearly proved against Shaftesbury ; or rather so clear- 
ly as to merit no kind of credit or attention. Sliiiritshury 
That veteran lender of a party, mured from his jcquiutii, 
early youth to faction and intrigue, to cabals and conspi- 
racies, was represented as opening without reserve his 
treasonable intentions to these obscure banditti, and throw- 
ing out such violent and outrageous reproaches upon the 
king, as none but men of low education, like themselves, 
could be supposed to employ . Tlie draft of an association, 
it is true, against popery and the duke, was found in 
Shaftesburj’s c.abinet; and dangerous inferences might be 
drawn fiom many clauses of that paper. But it did not 
appear, that it had been framed by Shaftesbury, or so much 
as approved by him. And as projects of an association 
had been proposed in parliament, it was very natural for 
tins nobleman, or his correspondents, to be thinking of 
some |)lan, which it might bo proper to lay before that as- 
sembly. The grand jury, therefore, after weighing all these 
circumstances, rejected the indictment; and the jieople, 
who attended the hall, testified their joy by the loudest 
acclamations, which were echoed throughout the whole 
city. 

About this time a scheme of oppression was laid in 
Scotland, after a manner still more flagrant, against a 
nobleman much less obnoxious than Shaftesbury ; and as 
that country was reduced to a state of almost total subjec- 
tion, the project had the good fortune to succeed. 

The Earl of Argvle, from his vouth, had , . , , 
distinguished himself by his loyalty, and his ' 

attachment to the royal family. Though his father was 
liead of the covenanters, he himself refused to concur in 
any of their measures : and when a commission of colonel 
was given him by the convention of states, he forebore to 
act upon it, till it should he ratified by the king. By his 
respectful behaviour, as w'ell as by his services, he made 
himself acceptable to Charles, when that piince was in 
Scotland : and even after the battle of Worcester, all the 


a See Captain Wilkinson’s Narrati\e. 
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misfortunes which attended the loval cause, could not en- 
gage him to desert it. Under Middleton, he obstinately 
persereied to harass and infest the victorious English ; and 
It was not till he received orders from that general, that he 
would submit to accept of a capitulation. Such jealousy 
of his loyal attachments was entertained by the common- 
wealth and protector, that a pretence was soon after fallen 
upon to commit him to prison ; and his confinement was 
ngorouslv continued till the lestoration. The king, sensible 
of his sendees, had remitted to him his father’s forfeiture, 
and created him Earl of Argyle ; and when a most unjust 
sentence was passed upon him by the Scottish parliament, 
Cliarles had anew remitted it. In the subsequent part of 
this reign, Argyle behaved himself dutifully; and though 
he seemed not disposed to go all lengths with the court, he 
always appeared, even in his opposition, to be a man of 
mild dispositions and peaceable deportment. 

A parliament was summoned at Edinburgh this summer, 
and the duke was appointed commissioner. Resides grant- 
ing money to the king, and voting the indefeasible right of 
succession, this parliament enacted a test, winch all per- 
sons, possessed of offices, civil, military, or ecclesiastical, 
were bound to take. In this test, tlie king’s supremaev 
was asserted, the covenant renounced, pissive obedience 
assented to, and all obligations disclaimed of endeavouring 
any alteration in civil or ecclesiastical establishments. 
'This was the state of the test, as proposed by the courtiers; 
but the country party proposecl also to insert a clause, 
uhich could not with' decency he refused, expressing the 
person’s adherence to the protestant religion. The whole 
was of an enormous length, considered as an oath ; and 
what was worse, a confession of faith was there ratified, 
which had been imposed a little after the Reformation, and 
which contained many articles altogether foigotlen by the 
parliament and nation. Among others, the doctrine of re- 
sistance was inculcated ; so that the test, being voted in a 
hurry, was found on examination to be a medley of contra- 
diction and absurdity. Several persons, the mo.st attached 
to the crown, scrupled to take it: the bishops and many of 
the clergy remonstrated ; the Earl of Queensberry refused 
to swear, except lie might be allowed to add an explana- 
tion : and even the privy council thought it necessary to 
publish, for general satisfaction, a solution of some difficul- 
ties attending the test. 

Though the courtiers could not reject the clause of ad- 
hering to the protestant religion, they pioposed, as a neces- 
sary mark of respect, that all princes of the blood should 
be exempted from taking the oath. This c\cc[ition was 
zealously opposed by Argyle ; who observed that the sole 
danger to be dreaded for the protestant religion must pro- 
ceed from the perversion of the royal family. By msi<;ting 
on such topics, he drew on himself the secret indignation 
of the duke, of which he soon felt the fatal consequences. 

When Argyle took the test as a privy-counsellor, he 
subjoined, in 'the duke’s presence, an explanation, winch 
he had before-hand communicated to that prince, and 
which he believed to have been approved by him. It was 
in these words : “ I have considered the test, and am very 
desirous of giving obedience as far as I can. I am con- 
fident that the jiarliament never intended to impose con- 
tradictory oaths: therefore, I think, no man can explain it 
but for himself. Accordingly, I take it as far as it is con- 
sistent with itself and the protestant religion. And I do 
declare, that I mean not to bind myself, in my station, 
and in a lawful wav, from wishing and endeavouiing any 
alteration, which I think to the advantage of church or 
state, and not repugnant to the protestant religion and my 
loyalty : and this I understand as a jiart of my oath.” 
Tfie duke, as was natural, heard these words with great 
tranquillity : no one took the least offence : Argyle was 
admitted to sit that day m council : and it was impo.ssible 
to imagine that a capital offence had been committed, 
where occasion seemed not to haye been given, so much 
as for a frown or reprimand. 

Argyle was much surprised, a few days after, to find 
that a warrant was issued for committing him to prison ; 
that he was indicted for high treason, leasing-making, and 
perjury ; and that from these innocent words an accusation 


was extracted, by which he was to forfeit honours, life, 
and fortune. It is needless to enter into particulars, where 
the iniquity of the whole is so apparent. Though the 
sword of justice was displayed, even her semblance was 
not put on; and the forms alone of law were jireseived, 
in order to sanctify, or rather aggravate, the oppression. 
Of five judges, three did not scruple to find the guilt of 
treason and leasing-making to be incurred by tbe prisoner: 
a jury of fifteen noblemen gave verdict against him : and 
tlie king, being consulted, ordered the sentence to be pro- 
nounced ; but the execution of it to be suspended till 
fill tiler orders. 

It was pretended by tbe duke and his creatures, that 
Argyle’s life and fortune were not in any danger, and that 
the sole reason for pushing the trial to such extremities 
against him, was in 'order to make him renounce some 
liereditary jurisdictions, which gave his family a dangerous 
authority' m the highlands, and obstructed the course of 
public justice. But allowing the end to be justifiable, the 
means were infamous; and such as were incompatible, 
not only with a free but a civilized government. Argyle 
had therefore no reason to trust any longer to the justice or 
mercy of such enemies : he made his escape from piison ; 
and till he should find a ship for Holland, he concealed 
himself during some time in London- The king heard of 
his lurking-place, but would not allow him to be arrested.^’ 
All the parts, however, of his sentence, as far as the go- 
vernment in Scotland had power, were rigorously exe- 
cuted ; Ins estate confiscated. Ins arms reversed and toin. 

It would seem, that the genuine passion siaIc nf ..irans 
for liberty was tit this time totally extin- ni siotland. 
guished in Scotland : thoie was only jireserved a spirit of 
mutiny and sedition, encouraged by a mistaken zeal for 
religion. Cameron and Cargil, two furious jireacliers, 
went a step bevond all their brethren: they jiublicly ex- 
communic.ited the king for his tyranny and his breach of 
the covenant; and they renounced all allegiance to him. 
Cameron was killed by the troops in an action at Airs- 
-Moss; Cargil was taken and hanged Many of their 
followers wore tried and convicted. Tlieir lives were 
offered them if they would say, God hivc the kwg : but 
they would only agiee to pray for his repentance. This 
obstinacy was much insisted on as an apology for the 
rigours of the administration : but if duly con.sidercd, it 
will ratber afford reason for a contrary inference. Such 
unliappy delusion is an object rather of commiseration 
than of anger: and it is almost impossible that men could 
have been carried to such a degree of frenzy, unless pro- 
voked by a long train of violence and oppression. 

As the king was master in England, and ^ ^ 
no longer dreaded the clamours of the coun- 
try part\, he permitted the duke to pay him a visit; and 
w.as soon after prevailed on to allow of his return to Eng- 
land, and of his bearing a part in the administration. The 
duke went to Scotland, in order to bring up his family, 
and settle the government of that country ; and he chose 
to take Ills passage by sea. The ship stiuck on a sand- 
bank, and was lost : the duke escaped in the barge ; and 
It IS pretended that, while many persons of rank and quality 
weie drowned, and among the rest Hyde, his brother-in- 
law, he was very careful to save several of his dogs and 
priests ; for these two species of favourites are coupled 
together by some writers. It has likewise been asserted, 
that the barge might safely have held more persons, and 
that some who swam to it were thrust off, and even their 
hands cut, in order to disengage them. But every action 
of every eminent person, during this period, is so liable 
to be misinterpreted and misrepresented by faction, that we 
ought to be very cautious in passing judgment on too 
slight evidence. It is remarkable, that the sailors on board 
the ship, though they felt themselves sinking, and saw 
inevitable death before their eyes, yet, as soon as they 
observed the duke to be in safety, gave a loud shout, in 
testimony of their joy and satisfaction. 

The duke, during his abode in Scotland, had behaved 
with great civility towards the gentry and nobility; and 
by his courtly demeanour had much won upon their affec- 
tions : but his treatment of the enthusiasts was still some- 
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what rifiorous; and in many instances he appeared to be 
a man of a severe, if not an umelentiii" temper. It is 
even asseited, that he sometimes assisted at the torture of 
criminals, and looked on with tranquillity, as if he weie 
consideriiif; some curious experiment.'^ lie left the aii- 
tlioritt in the hands of the Earl of Abeideen, chancellor, 
and the Fart of Queensberry, treasurer. A very arbitrary 
spirit appeared in their administration : a gentleman of 
the name of Weir was tried, because he had kept company 
with one who had been in rchcllion ; thougli tliat person 
had never been marked out by process or proclamation. 
Tlie inferences upon which Weir was condemned (for a 
])rosecntion by the government and a condemnation were 
in Scotland tlie same thing) hung upon each other after 
the following niannci : no man, it was supposed, could 
have hceii m a lebellion without being exposed to suspi- 
cion in the neiglibouihond ; if the neighbourhood had 
suspected him, it was to he |iresumod that each individual 
had likewise hoard of the grounds of suspicion: every 
man was hound to dcclaie to the goyernment his suspicion 
against ever^ man, and to avoid the company of traitors ; 
to fail in tliis duty was to paiticipate in the treason: the 
conclusion on the’wholc was, You have conversed with a 
rebel ; therefore you aio yourself a rebel. A reprieve was, 
with some difficulty, procured for A'cir; but it was seri- 
ously determined to make use of the precedent. Courts 
of judicature were erected in the southern and western 
counties, and a strict inquisition earned on against this 
new species of crime. Tlie term of three years was ap- 
pointed for the continuance of these courts ; after which 
an indemnity was |iromisod. Y'hoever would take the 
test, was instantly entitled to the benefit of this indemnity. 
The presbucriaiis, alarmed with such tyranny, fiom which 
no man could deem himself safe, began' to think of IcaMiig 
the country ; and some of their agents were sent to Eng- 
land, 111 order to treat with the proprietors of Carolina for 
a settlement in that colony. Any condition seemed pre- 
femblo to their living in their native countiy, which, by 
the prevalence of persecution and moIciico, was become 
as insecure to them as a den of robbers. 

Above two thousand ]icrsons were outlawed on pretence 
of their convor^lng or liaMiig intercourse with icbels,'' and 
they were contiiuially hunted in their retreat by soldiers, 
spies, informers, and oppressive magistrates. It was usual 
to put insn.iring qtiesimns to people living peaceably m 
their own houses; such as, “ Will you renounce the cove- 
nant? Do you esteem the rising at Bothwcll to be rebel- 
lion ? \\ as the killing of the Archbishop of St. Andrews 
murder ?" And when the | oor deluded creatures refused 
to answer, capital inimshmciits wore inflicted on them.'’ 
Even women were broinght to the gibbet for this pretended 
crime. A number of fugitives, rendered frantic by op- 
pression, had published a seditious declaration ; renouncing 
allegiance to Charles Stuart, wdiom they called, as tliey, 
for their parts, had indeed some reason to esteem him, a 
tyrant. This incident aflbrded the privy -council a pre- 
tence for an unusual kind of oiiprcssion. Soldiers were 
dispersed over the countrv, and power was given to all 
cominission-ofllcers, even the lowest, to oblige cverv one 
they met with to ab|uro the declaration ; and upon refusal, 
instantly , w itliout further questions, to shoot the delm- 
quent.f It were endless, as well as shocking, to enume- 
rate all the instances of persecution, or in other words, of 
absurd tyrannv, winch at that time prevailed in Scotland. 
One of tiiem, however, is so singular, that I cannot forbear 
relating it. 

Three women were soired ;s and the customary oath 
was tendered to them, by which they were to ahpirc the 
seditious declaration above inciitioncd. Tliey all lefiised, 
and were condemned to a capital punishment by drown- 
ing. One of them was an eldeily woman : the other two 
w’cre young; one eighteen years of age, the other only 
thirteen. Even these violent persecutors were ashamed 
to put the youngest to death : but the other two were 
conducted to the place of execution, and were lied to 
stakes within the sea-mark at low-water : a contrivance 
which rendered their death lingering and dicadful. 'Jhe 
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elderly woman was placed furthest in, and by the rising 
of the waters was first suffocated. The vounger, partly 
terrified with the view of her companion’s death, partly 
subdued by the entreaty of her friend', was prevailed with 
to say, God save the hhis. Immediately the spectators 
called out that she had submitted ; and she was loosened 
from the stake. Major Winrain, the officer who guarded 
the execution, again required her to sign the abjuration ; 
and upon lier refusal, he ordered her instantly to be plunged 
in the water, where she was suffocated. 

The severity of the administration in Scotland is in part 
to be asciibed to the duke’s temper, to whom the king 
had consigned over the government of that country, and 
who gave such attention to affairs as to allow nothing of 
moment to escape him. Even the government of England, 
from the same cause, began to be somewhat infected wntli 
tlie same severity. The duke’s credit was great at court. 
Though neither so much beloved nor esteemed as the 
king, lie was more dreaded ; and thence an attendance 
more exact, as well as a submission more obsequious, was 
jiaid to him. The saying of W allei was remarked, that 
Charles, in spite to the parliament, who had determined 
that the duke should not succeed him, was resolved that 
he should reign even in his life-time. 

Tlie king, however, who loved to maintain a balance in 
his councils, still siipiiorted Halifax, whom he created a 
marquis, and made privy-seal, thou'gh ever 
in opposition to the duke. This man, who mirusio m 
possessed the finest genius and most exten- E'lsiUnci. 
sive capacity of all employed in public tiffairs during the 
present reign, affected a spe'cies of neutrality between the 
parties, and was cstcemecl the head of that small body 
known by the denomination of Triinmcis. This conduct, 
which IS more natural to men of integrity than of ambition, 
could not, however, procure him the’ former ehameter; 
and ho was always, with leason, regarded as an intriguer 
ratlier tlian a patriot. Siiiiilcrland, who had promoted the 
exclusron bill, and who had been displaced on that ac- 
count, was again, with the duke’s consent, bioiight into 
the administration. The cxlrenit* duplicity, at least vaiia- 
blencss, of this man’s coniluet, through tfie whole course 
of Ins life, made it be suspected that it was by the king’s 
direction he had mixed with the country party. Hyde, 
created Earl of Rochester, was first commissioner of the 
treasury, and uas entirely in the duke’s interests. 

The king himself was obliged to act as the head of a 
party ; a disagreeable situation for a jirince, and always the 
source of much innistice and oppression. He knew how 
obnoxious the dissenters were to the church, and he re- 
solved, contrary to the maxims of toleration which he had 
hitherto supiiorted in England, to gratify his friends by the 
pcrseciitioii of his enemies. The laws against conventi- 
cles were now rigorously executed ; an expedient which, 
the king knew, would diminish neither the numbers nor 
influence of the nonconformists ; and which is therefore 
to be deemed more the lesult of jiassion than of policy. 
Scarcely any persecution serves the intended purpose but 
such as amounts to a total extermination. 

Though the king's authority made every day great ad- 
vances, it still met with considerable obstacles, chiefly 
fiom the cilv, which was entirely in the hands of the mal- 
contents. The juries, m particular, named by the .sheriffs, 
were not likelv to be impartial judges between the crown 
and the people ; and, after the experiments Nett iioniinatioii 
already made in the case of Shaftesbury and ef siientis. 
that of College, tieason it was imprehended might there 
be committed with impunity. 'There could not therefore 
be a more important service to the court than to put affairs 
upon a different footing. Sir John Moore, the ma\or, was 
gained by Secretary Jenkins, and encouraged to insist upon 
the customary privilege of his olRce, of naming one of the 
sheriffs. Accordingly, when the time of election came, he 
diank to North, a Levant merchant, who accepted of that 
expensive office. The country party said, that being lately 
returned from Turkey, he was, on account of his lecent 
experience, better qualified to serve the put poses of the 
court. A poll was o|iened for the election of another 
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sheriff; and here besaii the contest. The majority of the 
common hall, headed by the two sherifts of the former 
year, refused to acknowledge the ma^or’s right of appoint- 
ing one sheriff, but insisted that both must be elected by 
the livery. Papillon and Dubois were the 
eith ot June. \vhom the country parly agreed to 

elect : Box was |)ointed out by the courtiers. The poll 
was opened ; but as the mayor would not allow the elec- 
tion to proceed for two vacancies, the sheriffs and he sepa- 
rated, and each carried on the poll apart. The country 
tiaity, «ho voted with the sheriffs for Papillon and Du- 
bois, were much more numerous than those who voted 
with the mayor for Box : but as the mayor insisted, that 
his poll was the only legal one, he declared Box to be 
duly elected. All difficulties, however, were not sur- 
mounted. Box, apprehensive of the consequences which 
might attend so dubious an election, fined off; and the 
mayor found it necessary to pioceed to a new choice. 
When the matter was proposed to the common hall, a 
loud cry was raised. No election 1 No election 1 The two 
sheriffs already elected, Papillon and Dubois, were in- 
sisted on as the only legal magistrates. But as the mayor 
still maintained, that Box alone had been legally chosen, 
and that it was now requisite to supply his place, he 
opened books anew ; and during the tumult and confusion 
of the citirens, a few of the mayor’s partisans elected Rich, 
unknown to and unheeded by the rest of the livery. 
North and Rich were accordingly sworn m sheriffs for the 
ensuing year; but it was necessary to send a guard of the 
train-bands to protect them in entering upon their office, 
"'ih Oct court party w.is soon 

' after chosen, by means, as is protended, still 
more violent and irregular. 

Thus the country party were dislodged from their strong 
hold in the city ; where, ever since the commencement of 
factions in the English government, they had, without in- 
terruption, almost without molestation, maintained a su- 
periority. It had been ha|ipy, had the partialities, hitherto 
objected to juries, been corrected, without giving place to 
partialities of an opposite kind. B t in the present dis- 
tracted state of the nation, an equitable neutrality was 
almost impossible to be attained. The court and church 
party, who were now named on juries, made justice sub- 
servient to their factions views ; and the king had a pros- 
pect of obtaining full revenge on Ins enemies. It was not 
long before the^ effects of these alterations were seen. 
When tt was first reported, that the duke intended to leave 
Scotland, Pilkington, at that time sheriff, a very violent 
man, had broken out in these terms, “ lie has already 
burned the city, and he is now coming to cut all our 
throats 1’’ For these scandalous expressions, the duke sued 
Pilkington ; and enormous damages, to the amount of 
100,000 pounds, were decreed him. By the law of Eng- 
land, ratified in the great charter, no fine or damages ought 
to extend to the total ruin of a criminal. Sir Patience 
Ward, formerly mayor, who gave evidence for Pilkington, 
was sued for perjury and condemned to the pillory : a 
sex'ere sentence, and sufficient to deter all xvitnesses from 
appearing in favour of those who were prosecuted by the 
court. 

A D i«53 though the crown had obtained so 

■ ■ ' ■ great a victory in the city, it was not ijuite 
decisiie; and the contest might be renewed every year at 
,, , the election of magistrates. An important 

project, theretore, was formed, not only to 
make the king master of the city, but by that precedent 
to gain him uncontrolled influence in all the corporations 
of England, and thereby give the greatest wound to the 
legal constitution, which the most powerful and most 
arbitrary monarchs had ever yet been able to inflict. A 
writ of quo wurrunto was issued against the city ; that is, 
an inquiry into the validity of its charter. It was pretend- 
ed, that the city had forfeited all its privileges, and ought 
to be declared no longer a corporation, on account of two 
offences which the court of aldermen and common coun- 
cil had committed. After the great fire in 1066, all the 
markets had been rebuilt, and had been fitted up with 
many conveniences; and, in order to defray the expense, 
the magistrates had imposed a small toll on goods brought 
to market : in the year 1679, they had addressed the king 


against the prorogation of parliament, and had employed 
the following terms : “ Your petitioners are greatly sur- 
prised at the late prorogation, whereby the prosecution of 
the public justice of the kingdom, and the making of 
necessary provisions for the preservation of your majestv 
and your protestant subjects, have received interruption.” 
These words wcie pretended to contain a scandalous re- 
flection on the king and his measures. The cause of the 
city was defended against the attorney and solicitor gene- 
rals by Treby and Pollexfen. 

These last pleaded, that, since the foundation of the 
moiiarcliy, no corporation had ever yet been ex|)osed to 
forfeiture, and tlie thing itself implied an absurdity : that 
a corporation, as such, was incapable of all crime or 
oflence, and none were answerable for any iniquity but 
the persons themselves who committed it : that the mem- 
bers, in choosing magistrates, had intrusted them with 
legal powers only ; and where the magistrates exceeded 
these powers, their acts were void, but could never involve 
the body itself in any criminal imputation : that such had 
ever been the practice of England, except at the reforma- 
tion, when the monasteries were abolished ; but this xvas 
an extraordinary case ; and it vas even thought necessary 
to ratify afterwards the whole transaction by act of par- 
liament; that corporate bodies, framed for public good, 
and calculated for perpetual duration, ought not to be 
annihilated for the temporary faults of their members, who 
might themselves, xvithout hurting the community, be 
questioned for their offences : that even a private estate, 
if entailed, could not be forfeited to the crown, on account 
of treason committed by the tenant for life; but upon his 
demise went to the next in remainder : that the offences, 
objected to the city, far from deserving so severe a )iunish- 
ment, were not even worthy of the smallest reprehension : 
that all corporations were invested with the power of 
making bye-laws ; and the smallest borough in England 
had ever been allowed to carry tlie exercise of this power 
further than London had done in tlie instance complained 
of : that the city, having, at its own expense, repaired the 
markets, which xx’ere built too on its own estate, might as 
lawfully claim a small recompence from such as brought 
commodities thither, as a man might require rent for a 
house of which lie was possessed : that those who disliked 
the condition might abstain from the market ; and xvho- 
ever paid, had done it voluntarily : that it wxis an avowed 
right of the subjects to petition ; nor had the city in their 
address abiised'this privdege : that the king himself had 
often declared, the parliament often voted, the nation to 
be in danger from the popish plot; xvhicli, it is evident, 
could not be fully prosecuted but in a parliamentary 
manner : that the impeachment of the jiopish lords was 
certainly obstructed by the fiequent jiroiogations ; as xvas 
also the enacting of iiecessarv laws, and providing for the 
defence of the nation : that the loyalty of the city, no less 
than their regard to self-preservation, might prompt them 
to frame the petition ; since it xvas acknowledged, that 
the king’s life xvas every moment exposed to the most 
imminent danger from the popish conspiracy : that the 
city had not accused the king of obstiuctmg justice, much 
lc«s of having anv such intention ; since it xvas allowed, 
that evil counsellors xvere alone ansxverable for all the 
pernicious consequences of any measure: and that it xvas 
unaccountable, that two public deeds xvhicli had not, 
during so long a time, subjected to any, even the smallest 
penalty, the persons guilty of them, should now be 
punished so severely upon the corporation, which always 
xvas, and alxx’ays must be, innocent. 

It is evident, that those xvho would apolo- , 
give for the measures of the court, must, in ' ' 

this case, found their arguments not on law, but reasons 
of state. The judges, therefore, xvho condemned the city, 
are inexcusable; since the sole object of their determina- 
tions must ever be the pine prmcqiles of justice and 
equity. But the office of judge xvas at that time held 
during pleasure ; and it xvas impossible that anv cause, 
xvhere the court bent its force, could ever be carried against 
it. After sentence xvas pronounced, the city applied in an 
Immble manner to the king ; and he agreed to restore 
their charter, but m return they xvere obliged to snbm.t to 
the following regulations : that no mayor, sheiiff, lecorder. 
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common sprjeant, town clerk, or coroner, should be ad 
mitted to the exercise of his office without Ins inajesfys 
approbation: that if the king disapprove twice of the 
mayor or sheriffs elected, he may by commi«;sion appoint 
these magistrates: that the mayor and couit of aldermen 
may, with his majesty’s leave, displace any magistrate : 
and that no alderman, in case of a vacancy, shall be eloft- 
ed without consent of the court of aldermen, who, it they 
disapprove twice of the choice, may fill the vacancy. 

Great potter of All tliG rorporationt. Rnolaml, liavm 
ihecioMii. t|jG examiile of Tondon hotore llicir (‘\es, 
Sciw Ilow vain it ivoulo (irove to contend villi tlie couit, 
and were, most of tlicm, sncccssively induced to surrender 
tlicir charters into the kino's hands. C onsideranle sums 
were esacted for rostouii" the charters ; and all onices ol 
poner and profit were led at the disposal of the crown. 

It seems strange, that the independent roj'alists, who 
never meant to make the crown absolute, should yet be so 
elated with the victory obtained oyer their adversaries, as 
to approve of a precedent, winch lelt no national privilc"cs 
in securilv, but enabled the knm, under like pretences, and 
by means of like inslniments, to recall anew all tbosc 
charters, which at present he was pleased to prant. Anti 
every friend to liberty must alloiy, that the nation, whose 
constitution was llnis broken in the shock of faction, had 
a nplit. In every prudent expedient, to recover that security 

of wliich'it was so unhappily bereaved. 

While so preal a faction adhered to the crown, it is 
apparent, that resistance, however justifiable, could never 
he prudent; and all wise men saw no cxpwlicnt but 
peaceably to submit to the present pncvanccs. 1 here was, 
howcvci, a iinrty of malcontents, so turbulent in their 
disposition, that, even before tins last inuiuitr, which laid 
the whole constitution at the merev of the kmp, they had 
meditated plans of rcMstance ; at a time when it could he 
as little pistifiahle as inudcnt. in the sprinp of 1681,'' a 
little before the Oxford parliament, the kitip was seized 
watli a fit of sickness at Windsor, winch pa\e proat alarni 
to the public. 'I'lic Onko of nlonmoutli, 

A compiMry. f n^d Or.iv, mstipatcd hv the 

restless Shaftoshnrv, had aL'rccd, in case the kinps sick- 
ness should iiroic 'mortal, to rise in arms, arid to oppose 
tlic su(‘cc'''^ion uf t'm duKc. C’luirVs rrcovorcu ; bul those 
daiigoruus proiccts wove uot laid aside. Tlie same con- 
spiratni‘5, logctluT with I'^scx and Salisbury, were deter- 
mined in contimic tlie 0\fnr<l parliament, after the kmir, 
as was driiK expected, should dis^ohe it; and they en- 
gaged SOUK* lo.ultT’s among the Commons in the *^ame 
desperate measure. Tliev went so far as to detain several 
Lords in the lIon<>e, uiuler I'rclcncc of signing a protc'it 
against re)cctiiig l'itz-barri''’s impeachment: but bearing 
that tlie Commons bad broken up in great consternation, 
they ^^ere likewise obliged at Inst to separate. Shaftesbury s 
imprisonment and tiial pul an end for some time to these 
inachiiiaiions ; and it was not till the new shcrifTs were 
imposed on the city that ibev ^^crc revived, Tlie leaders 
of the countrv part\ began llieii to apprehend lliemsclves 
in imminent danger; and ibey N'crc well pleased to find 
that the citizens A\eic struck with tlie same terror, and 
were thence inclined to undertake the most perilous cntcr- 
]iri''es. Besides the citv, the gentry and nobility in several 
counties of England were solicitecf to n^c in arms. IMon- 
month engaged the Earl of iMaccIcsfield, Lord Brandon, 
Sir Gilbert Gcrrnrd, and other gentlemen in Cheshire; 
Lord Russel fixed a correspondence wnlli Sii William 
Courtnev, Sir lYancis Rowlcs, Sir Francis Drake, who 
promised to raise the west; and Trenchard in particular, 
who bad interest in tlie disaffected town of lavinton, as- 
sured liim of considerable assistance from that neighbour- 
hood. Sliaftesburv, and his cmissniy Ferguson, an inde- 
pendent clergyman, and a restless plotter, managed the 
correspondence in the city, upon which the confederates 
chiefly relied. The whole tram was read v to take fire; 
but was prevented by the caution of J^ord Russel, who 
induced Monmouth to delay the enterprise. Shaftesburv, 
in the mean time, w'as so much aflected AVitli tlie sense of 


his danger, that ne had left Ills house, and secretly lui-ked 
ill the city; meditating all those desperate schemes, which 
disappointed revenue and ambition could inspire, lie 
exclaimed loudly aRainst delay, and represented to ns 
confederates that liaviiiR Rone so far, and mtrusted the 
secret into so many hands, there was no safety for them 
blit 111 a bold and desperate prosecution of their purpose. 
The projects were therefoie renewed : rneetiuRS of the 
conspna'tors were appointed in difierent houses, particu- 
larly m Shephard’s, an eminent xyme-mercliant in the city; 
the'plan of an insurrection xvas laid in London, Cheshire, 
Devonshire, and Bristol : the several places of rendezvous 
ill the city were concerted ; and all the operations fixed, 
the state of the Riiards was even viewed by Monmouth 
and ArmstronR, and an attack on them pronounced prac- 
ticable : a declaration to justify the enterprise to t e 
public was read and aRreed to ; and every cncumstance 
seemed now to render an insurrection unavoidable ; when 
a new delay was procured by Trenchard, who declared, 
that the risinR m the west could not for some weeks be in 
sufficient forwaidncss. , 

Shaftesbury was enraRcdat these perpetual cautions and 
delays in an enterprise which, lie thouRlit, rlotliinR bu 
coiiraRC and celerity could render elTectual : he threatened 
to commence the insurrection with his friends m the city 
alone; and he boasted, that he had ten thousand onsk 
Iini/s, as lie called them, who, on a motion of Ins niiRer, 
were ready to fly to arms. Monmoutli, Russel, and the 
other conspirators, were, durinR some time, in apprehen- 
sions lest despair should push him into some dauRcrous 
measure ; when they heard that, after a Iour combat he- 
tween fear and rage, be bad at last abandoned all hopes 
of success, and had retired into Holland. He lived m a 
iirivate manner at Amsterdam ; and for preater securit' 
desired to he admitted into the 'maRistraev M that city 
but bis former violent counsels against tbe Dutch com 
monwcaltli were remembered ; and all applications Iron 
him were rejected. He died soon after; and .sinfte.iuiry 
his end pave neither sorrow to his friends, •""i 

nor joy to Ins enemies. His furious temper, _ 
notwithstandinp Ins capacity, had done preal mjurj to th 
cause in which lie was rnpaped. The violences ano 
iniouittcs which he snp'-’estcd and eiiconr.iped, were preatei 

. * ... . _»i* t.l » *>n»l 
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than even faction it'-elf could endure; and men could not 
forbear sometimes recollectinp, that the same person, who 
had become .so zealous a patriot, was once a most prosti- 
tute courtier. It is romarkahlc. that this man, whose 
linneuilcs and conduct were, m all other respect', c’j" 
coptionahlc, proved an excellent chancellor; and that all 
his decrees, while he possessed that liipli ofiice, were equally 
remarkable for justness and for inteRnty. So difficult is 
It to find in history a character either wholly had or per- 
fectly pood ; Ihonp'li the prejudices of partv make writers 
nin 'easily into the extremes both of panepync and ot 
sitirc ^ 

After Shaficshnry’s departure, the consnirators found 
some difficulty m renew nip the correspondence with the 
city malcontents, who had been accustomed to depend 
solclv on that nobleman. Their common hones, however, 
as well as common fears, made them at last have recourse 
to c.icli ol'lier; and a rcpnlar jiroject of an insurrection 
was a'^ain formed. A council of six was erected, consist- 
ing of Monnionth, Russel, Essex, Howard, Alpernon 
Sidney, and .Tohn llamhden, prandsnn of the preat jiarlin- 
menta'ry leader. These men entered into an apreement 
with A'rL'vle and the Scottish malcontents ; who enpaped, 
that, upon the payment of 10,000 pounds for the purchase 
of arms in Hollafid, they would hrinp the covenanters into 
the field. Insurrections, likewise, were anew projected in 
Cheshire, and the west, as well as m the city ; and some 
inectinps of the leaders wcie held, in order to reduce these 
projects into form. The conspirators diffeicd extremely in 
their views. Sidney w’as passionate for a commonwealth. 
Essex had embraced the same project. But Monmouth 
had entertained hopes ol ticqnirinp the crown lor himselt. 
Russel, as well as llamhden, was ninch attached to the 
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ancient constitution, and intended only the exclusion of 
the dul;p, and the rediess of gnevances. Lord Howard 
was a man of no principle, and was ready to embrace any 
parly which his immediate interest should recommend to 
him. But notwithstanding this difference of characters 
and of views, their common hatred of the duke and the 
present administration united them in one party ; and the 
dangerous experiment of an insurrection was fully re- 
solved on. 

While these schemes were concerting among the leaders, 
there was an inferior order of conspirators, who held fre- 
quent meetings; and, together with the insurrection, carried 
on projects quite unknown to Monmouth and the cabal of 
, , SIX’. Among these men were Colonel llum- 

ie- louse p o . republican officer, who had dis- 

tinguished himself in Portugal, and had been recommend- 
ed to the king by Mareschal Schomberg; Lieutenant- 
colonel Walcot, likewise a republican officer; Goodenough, 
under-slieriff of London, a zealous and noted party-man; 
West, Tyley, Norton, Ayloffe, lawyers ; Ferguson, Rouse, 
Hone, Keiling, Holloway, Bourne", Lee, Rumbald. Most 
of these last were merchants or tradesmen ; and the only 
persons of this confeder.rcy who had access to the leadeis 
of the party, were Rumsey and Ferguson. When these 
men met together, they indulged themselves in the most 
desperate and most criminal discourse : they frequently 
mentioned the assassination of the king and the duke, to 
which they had given the familiar appellation of fo/ipiiig; they 
even went so far as to have thought of a scheme for that 
puipose. Rumhald, who was a maltster, possessed a farm 
called the Rye-house, which lay on the road to New- 
market, whither the king commonlv went once a-vear for the 
diversion of the races." A plan of this farm had been laid 
before some of the conspirators by Rumbald, who showed 
them how easy it would be, by overturning a cart, to stop 
at that place the king’s coach ; while thcv might fire upon 
him from the hedges, and be enabled afterwards, through 
bye-lanes and acioss the fields, to make their escape. 
But though the plausibility of tliis scheme gave great 
pleasure to the cons[)irators, no concerted design was as 
yet laid, nor any men, horses, or arms, provided ; the 
w hole was little more than loose discourse, the overflow- 
ings of their zeal and rancour. The house, in which the 
king lived at Newmarket, took fire accidentally ; and he 
was obliged to leave that place eight days sooner than he 
intended. To this circumstance his safety was afteiwards 
ascribed when the conspiracy was detected ; and the 
court party could not sufficiently admire the wise dispen- 
■sations of Providence. It is indeed certain, that as the 
king had thus unexpectedly left Newmarket, he was worse 
attended than usual ; and Rumbald informed his confe- 
derates with regret, what a fine opportunity was thus un- 
fortunately lost. 

Conspiracy Among the conspirators I have mentioned 

iliscosered. Keiling, a Salter in London. This man had 
been engaged in a bold measure, of arresting the mavor of 
London, at the suit of Papillon and Dubois, the oiited 
sheriffs ; and being liable to prosecution for that action, 
he thought it safest to purchase a pardon, by revealing the 
conspiracy, in which he was deeply concerned. lie 

leih June tirought to secretary Jenkins intelligence of 
the assassination-plot ; but as ho was a 
single evidence, the secretary, wliom many false plots had 
probably rendered incredulous, scrupled to issue warrants 
for the commitment of so great a number of persons. 
Keiling, therefore, in order to fortifv his testimony, en- 
gaged his brother in treasonable discourse with "Good- 
enough, one of the conspirators : and Jenkins began now 
to give more attention to the intelligence. Tlie conspira- 
tors had got some hint of the danger in which they were 
involved ; and all of them concealed themselves. One 
person alone, of the name of Barber, an instrument- 
ma.ker, rvas seized ; and as liis confession concurred in 
many particulars with Keiling’s information, the affair 
seemed to be put out of all question ; and a more dili- 
gent search vras every where made after the conspi- 
rators. 

West, the lawyer, and Colonel Rumsey, finding the 
peiils to which they were exposed in endeavouring to 
escape, resolved to save their own lives at the expense, of 
3 c 


their companions ; and they surrendered themselves with 
an intention of becoming evidence. West could do little 
more than confirm the testimony of Keiling with regard to 
the assassination plot; but Rumsey, besides givinn- addi- 
tional confirmation of the same design, was at last, though 
with much difficulty, led to reveal the meetings at Shep- 
hard’s. Shephard was immediately apprehended ; and 
had not courage to maintain fidelity to his confederates. 
Upon his information, orders were issued for arresting the 
great men engaged in the conspiracy. Monmouth ab- 
sconded; Russel was sent to the Tower: Gray was ar- 
re.sted, but escaped from the messenger; Howaid was 
taken, uliile he concealed himself in a chimney; and 
being a man of profligate morals as well as indigent cir- 
cumstances, he scmpled not, in hopes of a pardon and a 
reward, to reveal the' whole conspiracy. Essex, Sidney, 
and Hambden, were immediately apprehended upon his 
evidence. Every day some of the conspirators were 
detected in their lurking-places, and thrown into prison. 

Lieutenant-colonel Walcot was first brought Execution of the 
to his trial. This man, who was once noted conspiruiors. 
for bravery, had been so far overcome by the love of life, 
that he had written to Secretary Jenkins, and had offered, 
upon promise of pardon, to turn evidence : but no sooner 
had he taken this mean step than he felt more generous 
sentiments arise in him : and he endeavoured, though in 
vain, to conceal himself. The witnesses against him were 
Rumsey, West, Shephard, together with Bourne, a brewer. 
His own letter to llie secretary was produced, and ren- 
dered the testimony of the witnesses unquestionable. 
Hone and Rouse were also condemned. These two men, 
as well as Walcot, acknowledged, at their execution, the 
justice of the sentence ; and from their trial and confes- 
sion It IS sufficiently apparent, that the plan of an insur- 
rection had been regularly formed ; and that even the 
assassination had been often talked of, and not without 
the approbation of many of the conspirators. 

The condemnation of these criminals uas jrwiofLord 
probably intended as a preparative to the Hussci, 
trial of Loid Russel, and served to impress the public 
with a thorough belief of the conspiracy, as well as a 
horror against it. The witnesses produced against the 
noble prisoner were, Rumsey, Sliephard, and Lord How- 
ard. Rumsey swore, that he himself had been introduced 
to the cabal at Shephard’s, where Russel was present; 
and liad delivered them a message from Sliaftesburj', urg- 
ing them to hasten the intended insurrection : but had 
received for answer, that it was found necessary to delay 
the design, and that Sliaftesbury must therefore, for some 
time, rest contented. Tins answer, he said, was delivered 
by Ferguson; but was assented to by the prisoner. He 
added, that some discourse had been entered into about 
taking a survey of the guards ; and he thought that Mon- 
mouth, Gray, and Armstrong, undertook to view them. 
Shephard deposed, that his house had before-hand been 
bespoken by Ferguson for the secret meeting of the con- 
spirators, and that he had been careful to keep all his ser- 
vants from approaehmg them, and had seived them him- 
self. Their discourse, he said, ran chiefly upon the means 
of surprising the guards ; and it was agreed, that Mon- 
mouth and his two friends should take a survey of them. 
The report, which they brought next meeting, was, that the 
guards were remiss, and that the design was practicable : 
but he did not affirm that any resolution was taken of 
executing it. The prisoner, he thouglit, was present at 
both these meetings ; but he was sure that at least he was 
resent at one of them. A declaration, he added, had 
een read by Ferguson in Russel’s presence : the reasons 
of the intended insurrection were there set forth, and all 
the public grievances fully displayed. 

Lord Howard had been one of the cabal of six, estab- 
lished after Shaftesbury’s flight ; and two meetings had 
been held by the conspirators, one at Ilambden’s, another 
at Russel’s. Howard deposed, that at the first meeting it 
was agreed to begin the insurrection in the country before 
the city ; the places were fixed, the proper quantity and 
kind of arms agreed on, and the whole plan of operations 
concerted : that at the second meeting the conversation 
chiefly turned upon their correspondence with Argyle and 
the discontented Scots, and that the principal management 
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of that affair « ns intrusted to Sidnej, v.lio had ^dit on.- 
Aaron Smith into Scotland 'Mth proper insInictioiiN lie 
added, that in these deliberations no question wa- put. or 
rotes collected ; but there rras no contradiction ; and, as 
he took It, all of them, and the pri'-oiicr araoiit; the u-.l, 
(;ave tlittr consent. 

Ilumsev and Shephaid were \rr\ lunMllni!: rMtiui-C'' 
atrainst Loid UiiS'ci ; and U appear' tium tlrar’-. Secret 
llistor_\,‘ that, if they hid pleased, thes eojiM hare ur.tii 
a inoie cvplicit U'-tmioin aeaiii't him 'Hits r'luct.iiite, 
together V. ith llu difllcultv in retollutinr c m umstaiici s 
of a cnnicrsation uhieli had iia'-ed aboM i ii,l.l months 
before, and which the persons liad not .it th.it tinteanr iii- 
tention to rereal, niav beqet some slif;l t ol'ieetioii to their 
evidence. Hut on the whole it was uiidouhledly jirovcd, 
that the insuireetion had been deldieiated on by the 
piisoncr, and fully lesolied ; the suiprisal of the sniards 
deliberated on, but not fully resolved ; and that an assas- 
sination had never once been nientioiicd nor im.i^med by 
him. So far the iiiauer of fact seems certain : but still, ^ 
with ie> 5 ird to law, thoie remained a difficulty, and thatol 
an inipoitant nature. 

The English laws of treason, both in the manner of 
dehnmg that crime, and m the pi oof required, aie the 
mildest and most indulgent, and consequently the most 
equitable, that are any where to be found. Ihe two chief 
species of treason, contained in the statute of Edward III. 
aie the compassing and intending of the king’s death, and 
the actually levying of war against him ; and by the law 
of Alary, the crime must be proved by the eoncuiring tes- 
timony of two witnesses, to some overt act, tending to 
these {lurposes. But the lawyers, partly desirous of (lay- 
ing court to the sovereign, partly convinced of ill conse- 
quences which might attend such narrow limitations, had 
introduced a greatei latitude, both in the pi oof and defi- 
nition of the crime. It was not required that the two 
witnesses should testify the same precise overt act : it 
was sufficient, that they both testified some overt act of 
the same tieasou; and though this evasion may seem a 
subtilty, It had long prevailed in the couits of judicature, 
and had at last been solemnly fixed by (lailiament at the 
trial of Lord Stafiord. The lawyers haa used the same 
freedom with the law of Edward III. They had observed, 
that, by that statute, if a man should enter into a con- 
s[)iracy for a lebelhon, should even fix a coirespondence 
with foreign powers lor that (lurpose, should provide arms 
and money, yet, if he weie detected and no rebellion 
ensued, he could not be tried for treason. To pievent 
this inconvenience, which it had been better to leinedy by 
a new law, thev had commonly laid their indictment for 
intending the death of the king, and had moduced the 
intention of rebellion as a pioof of that other intention. 
But though this form of indictment and trial was very 
frequent, and many cniTiinals had leceived sentence upon 
It, it was still consideied as somewhat irregular, and was 
pl iinly confounding by a soyihisni, two species of treason, 
wlucli the statute had accurately distinguished. What 
made this refinement still more exceptionable was, that a 
law had (lassed soon after the lestoration ; in which the 
consulting or the intending of a rebellion was, during 
Cliailes’s lifetime, declaied treason; and it was required, 
that the prosecution should be commenced witbin six 
months after the crime was committed. But notwith- 
standing tins statute, the lawyers had persevered, as thev 
still do (lersevere, in the old form of indictment; and 
both Sir Harry Vane, and Oliver Plunket, titular (inmate 
of Ireland, had been tried by it. Such was the general 
horror eritei tamed against the old republicans and the 
popish conspirators, that no one had murmured against 
this interpretation of the statute ; and the lawyers thought 
that they might follow the precedent, even in the case of 
the poynilar and beloved Loid Russel. Russel’s crime 
fell plainly within the statute of Cliarles the Ilnd. ; but 
the facts sworn to by Runisey and She(ihard weie beyond 
tile six months required by law, and to the other facts 
Howard was a single witness. To make the indictment, 
therefore, more extensive, the intention of murdering the 
king was comprehended m it; and for ynoof of this inlcn- 


lion the coiisyiir.uy fut rii'ing a rLbcllmn was assigned; 
and V li It s''''mcd to hrnm the matterstill iicarei, the design 
of alticking the I mg's guards. 

lUissf! (leiccived this irregul.irity, and desired to have 
the (mint argiicti bv counsel ; the chief jnslice told^ limi, 
t'i.it tins favour could not be granted, unless he (iieyiously 
eonit sill the ficts charged u|ion him. Tiie aiUticial con- 
founding of the two spiLie-s of treason, lliough a practice 
stnqiortcd bv maiiv (MrcLfleiils, is the chief, hut not the 
onlv. hodshi]. ol v\lm.h Russl4 had reason to conqilam 
on his tn.il Ills defence was feeble; and ho contented 
hinisell viith (irotestmg, that lie never had entcitained any 
design against the life of the king: his v'eracity vyould not 
allow him to deny the consyiiraey for an insurrection. The 
jury wore men of fair and reputable characters, but zealous 
rojalists: after a shoit deliberation, they brought in the 
pri.soiior guilty. 

Apyilications were made to the king for a pardon: even 
money to the amount of a hundred thousand (vounds was 
offered to the Duchess of Portsmoutlt by the old Earl of 
Bedford, father to Russel. The king was inexorable. lie 
had been extremely harassed with the violence of tlie 
country (laity ; and he had observed, that the prisonet, 
besides Ins secret designs, had always been carried to the 
highest extremity of opposition in parliament. Russel 
had even adopted a sentiment, similar to what yve meet 
with in a letter of the joungcr Brutus. Had his father, 
he said, advised the king to reject the exclusion bill, he 
would he the fust to move for a parliamentary imyieach- 
ment against him. Wlien such determined resoUilion 
was obseiwed, his poyiulaiity, Ins humanity, his justice, 
his very virtues, became so many dimes, and were used 
as arguments against sparing liim. Charles therefore would 
go no further than remitting the more ignominious (lait of 
the sentence, vvhich the law requires_ to be iironouiiced 
against traitors. “Loid Russel,” said he, “shall find, 
that I am possessed of that prerogative, which, in the case 
of Lord StalTbrd, he thought proper to deny mo.” As the 
fury of the countrv party had rendered it inqiossihle for 
the king, without the imminent danger of his crovyii, to 
pardon so many catholics, whom he firmly believed inno- 
cent, and even affectionate and loyal to liim ; lie probably 
thought that, since the edge of the law was now ready to 
fall upon that parly themselv es, thev could not reasonably 
exriect that lie would intet(iose to save them. 

Russel’s consort, a woman of virtue, daughter and heir 
of the good Earl of Soiilham(iton, threw lierself at the 
king’s feet, and pleaded with many teais tlio merits and 
loyalty of her father, as an atonement for those eirors, 
into which honest, however mistaken, principles had 
seduced her husband. These supplications were the last 
instance of female w eakness (if thev deserve the name) 
which she betrayed. Finding all applications vain, she 
collected courage, and not only fortified lieiself against 
the fatal blow,'' but endeavoured, by her example, to 
strengthen the resolution of her unfortunate lord. With 
a tender and decent composure, they took leav'e of each 
other on the day of his execution.' “The bitteinoss of 
death is now past,” said he, when he turned from her. 
Lord Cavendish had lived in the closest intimacy with 
Russel, and desei ted not his friend in the piesent cala- 
initv. He offered to manage his escape by changing 
clotlies vvitli him, and remaining at all hazards in liis 
place. Russel refused to s.ive his own life, by an expe- 
dient winch might expose his friend to so many haidships 
When the Duke of Alonmonth by message offered to sur- 
render himself, if Russel thought that this measure would 
anywise contribute to Ins safely : “ It will be no advan- 
tage to me,” he said, “ to have mv friends die with me.” 
Some of Ins expressions discover, not only composure, 
but good humour in tins melancholy extremity. The day 
before his execution he was seized with a bleeding at the 
nose. “I shall not now let blood to diveit this dis- 
temper,” said lie to Doctor Burnet who attended 1 .m j 
“ that vv ill be done lo-morrovv’.” A little before the sherifi‘ 
conducted him to the soafiold, he wound up his watch 
“ How I have done,” said he, “ with time, and heiicefortl 
must think solely of eleuiilv.” 
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Ttie scaffold was eieclcd in Lincoln’s Inn 
^ Fields, a plai c distant from tlie Tower; and 
It was probably intended, by conducting llussel tbroiipb 
so many streets, to show tlie mutinous city tbeir beloved 
leader, once tbe object of all tlieir confidence, now ex- 
posed to tbe utmost li^ours of the law. As be was tbe 
most popular among bis own party; so was be ever the 
least obnoxious to the opposite faction : and bis melan- 
, choly fate united every heart, sensible of 

and evcciiiion ji, ^ tender compassion for him. 

Without tbe least cliango of countenance, be laid his head 
on tbe block ; and at two strokes it was severed from 
bis body. 

In the speech which he deliv'ered to tbe sheriffs, he was 
very anxious to clear his memory from any imputation of 
ever intending the king’s death, or any alteration in the 
government : he could not explicitly confess the projected 
insurrection without hurting his friends, who might still 
be called in question for it; but he did not purge himself 
of that design, which, in the present condition of the na- 
tion, he regarded as no crime. By many passages in his 
speech he seems to the last to have lain under the influ- 
ence of party zeal ; a passion which, being nourished by a 
social temper, and clothing itself under the appearance' of 
principle, it is almost impossible for a vntuous man, who 
lias acted in public life, ever thorougbly to eradicate. He 
professed his entire belief in the popish plot : and he said, 
that, though he had often heard the seizure of the guards 
mentioned, he had ever disapproved of that attempt. To 
which he added, that the massacring of so many innocent 
men in cool blood was so like a popish practice, that he 
could not but abhor it. Upon the whole, the integrity and 
virtuous intentions, rather than the capacity, of tins un- 
fortunate nobleman, seem to have been the shining parts 
of his chaiacter. 

■Jnai of Aijer- Algernon Sidney was next brought to his 
non Sidney, trial. This gallant person, son of the Earl 
of Leicester, had entered deeply into the war against the 
late king; and though nowise tainted with enthusiasm, 
he had so far shared in all the counsels of the independent 
republican party, as to have been named on the high court 
of justice, winch tried and condemned that monarch: he 
thought not proper, however, to take his seat among the 
judges. He ever opposed Cromwell’s usurpation with 
zeal and courage; and after making all efforts against the 
restoration, he resolved to take no benefit of the general 
indemnity, but chose voluntary banishment, rather than 
submit to a government and family which he abhorred. 
As long as the republican party had any existence, be was 
active in every scheme, however unpromising, which 
tended to promote their cause: but at length, in 1077, 
finding it necessary for Ins private affairs to return to 
England, he had applied for the king’s pardon, and had 
obtained it. When the factions arising from the popish 
plot began to run high, Sidney, full of those ideas of 
liberty, vvhicli he had imbibed from the great examples of 
antiquity, joined the popular party; and was even willing 
to seek a second time, through all the horrors of civil war, 
for his adored republic. 

From this imperfect sketch of the character and conduct 
of this singular personage, it may easily be conceived how 
obnoxious he was become to the court and ministry : 
what alone renders them blamable, was the illegal method 
which they took for effecting their purpose against him. 
On Sidney’s trial they produced a great number of wit- 
nesses, who proved the reality of a plot in general ; and 
when the prisoner exclaimed, that all these evidences said 
nothing of him, he was answered, that this method of pro- 
ceeding, however irregular, had been practised in the 
prosecutions of the popish conspiratois ; a topic more fit 
to condemn one party, than to justify the other. The only 
witness who deposed against Sidney was Lord Hovvaid ; 
but as the law required two witnesses, a strange expedi- 
ent was fallen on to supply this deficiency. In ransacking 
the prisoner’s closet, some discourses on government weie 
found ; in which he had maintained principles favourable 
indeed to liberty, but such as the best and most dutiful 
subjects in all ages have been known to embiace; the 
original contract, the source of power from a consent of 
the people, the lawfulness of resisting tyrants, the prefer- 


ence of libeity to the !rovcrnmcnt of a single |ic rst'ii. These 
papers were asserted to be equivalent to a mcoihI wim, es, 
and even to many witnesses. Tlie piisoiifi replied, that 
there was no other reason, for ascribing these papers to 
him as the author, besides a similitude of hand : a proof 
which was never admitted in eriminnl prosecutions : that 
allowing him to be the author, he had comiioscd them 
solely for his private amusement, and had never jiublisbed 
them' to the wot Id, or even communicated them to any 
single ])erson : that, when examined, they appeared, by the 
colour of the ink, to have been wiitten many jears before, 
and were in vain produced as evidence of a present con- 
spiracy against the goveinment: and that where the law 
positively requires two witnesses, one witness, attended 
with the most convincing circumstances, could never suf- 
fice; much less, when supported by a circumstance so 
weak and precarious. All these arguments, though urged 
by the prisoner with great courage and pregnancy of rea- 
son, had no influence. The violent and inhuman Jefferies 
was now chief justice ; and by his direction a partial jury 
was easily prevailed on to give verdict against Sidney. 
His execution followed a few days after : ricc. 17. 
he complained, and with reason, of the ini- iiiscxecuiion. 
quity of tbe sentence ; but he had too much greatness of 
mind to deny those conspiracies with Monmouth and 
Russel, in which he had been engaged. He rather gloried, 
that he now suffered for that good old nmse, in which, from 
his earliest youth, he said, he had enlisted himself. 

The execution of Sidney is regaided as one of the great- 
est blemishes of the present reign. The evidence agmnst 
him. It must be confessed, was not legal ; and the jury, 
who condemned him, were, for that reason, veiy blam- 
able. But that after sentence passed by a couit of judica- 
tuie, the king should interpose and jiardon a man, who, 
though otherwise possessed of merit, was undoubtedly 
guilty, who had ever been a most inflexible and most in- 
veterate enemy to the royal family, and who lately had 
even abused the king’s clemency, might be an act of heroic 
generosity, but can never be regarded as a necessary and 
indispensable duty. 

Howard was also the sole evidence against Hambden; 
and his testimony was not supported by any material cir- 
cumstance. The crown lawyers therefore found it in vain 
to try the prisoner for treason : thev laid the indictment 
only for a misdemeanor, and obtained sentence against 
him. The fine imposed was exoibitant; no less' than 
forty thousand pounds. 

Holloway, a merchant of Bristol, one of the conspira- 
tors, had fled to the West Indies, and was now brought 
over. He had been outlawed, but the year allowed him for 
surrendering himself was not expired. A trial was theie- 
fore offered him : but ns he had at first confessed his being 
engaged in a conspiracy for an insurrection, and even al- 
lowed that he had heard some discourse of an assassina- 
tion, though he had not approved of it, he thought it more 
expedient to throw himself on the king’s meicy. He was 
executed, persisting in the same confession. 

Sir Thomas Armstrong, who had been seized in Hol- 
land, and sent over by Chidley, the king’s minister, w'as 
precisely in tbe same situation with Holloway : but the 
same favour, or rather justice, was refused him. Thelaw- 
yers pretended, that, unless he had voluntarily surrendered 
liimself before the expiration of the time assigned, he could 
not claim the privilege of a trial ; not considering that the 
seizure of bis person ought in equity to be supposed the 
accident winch prevented him. The king bore a great 
enmity against tnis gentleman, by whom he believed tbe 
Duke' of Monmouth to have been seduced from his duty : 
he also asserted that Armstrong had once promised Crom- 
well to assassinate him ; though it must be confessed, that 
the prisoner justified himself from this imputation by 
very strong arguments. These were the reasons of that 
injustice which was now done him. It was apprehended 
that sufficient evidence of his guilt could not be produced ; 
and that even the partial juries, which were now returned, 
and whicli allowed themselves to be entirely directed by 
Jefferies and other violent judges, would not give sentence 
against him. 

On tbe day that Russel was tried, Essex, a man emi- 
nent both for' virtues and abilities, was found in the Tower 
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witli liis throat cut. The coi oner’s inquest brought in 
their verdict, vlf-iiuii cler : yet because two children ten 
years old (one of whom too departed from his evidence) 
had affirmed that they heard a great noise from his win- 
dow, and that they saw a liand thiow out a hloody razor; 
these circumstances wore laid hold of, and the murder 
was ascribed to thehiiig and the duke, who happened that 
morning to pay a visit to the Tower. Essex was subject to 
fits of deep melancholy, and had been seized with one imme- 
diately upon his commitment : he was accustomed to main- 
tain the lawfulness of suicide; and his countess, upon astiict 
inquiry, which was committed to the caie of Dr. Burnet, 
found no reason to confirm the suspicion : yet could not 
all these cireiiiiislaiiCLs, joined to many others, entirely re- 
move the imputation It is no wonder, that faction is so 
productive of vices of all kinds : for, besides that it inflames 
all the jiassions, it tends much to remove those creat le- 
strauits, honour and shame ; when men find, that no iniquit}’ 
can lose them the applause of their own party, and no in- 
nocence secure them against the calumnies of the opposite. 

But though theie is no reason to think that Essex had 
been murdered by any orders from court, it must be ac- 
knowledged that an unjustifiable use in Russel's trial was 
made of that incident. Tlie king’s counsel mentioned it in 
their pleadings as a stiong proof of the conspiracy ; and it 
IS said to have had great weight with the jury. It was in- 
sisted on in Sidney’s trial for the same purpose. 

state of the Some memorable causes, tried about this 
nation. time, though tliev have no relation to the 
Rye-house conspiracy, show the temper of the bench and 
of the juries. Oates* was convicted of having called the 
duke a popish traitor; was condemned in damages to the 
amount of one hundit-d thousand pounds; and was ad- 
judged to remain in prison till he sliould make payment. 
A like sentence was passed upon Dutton Colt for a like 
offence. Sir Samuel Barnard iston was fined ten thousand 
pounds; because in some private letters, which had been 
intercepted, he had reflected on the eoteinment. This 
gentleman was obnoxious, because he had been foreman 
of that jury which lejected the bill against Shaftesbury A 
pretence was therefore fallen upon for punishing liira ; 
though such a precedent inav justlv he deemed a very un- 
usual act of seventy, and sufficient to destroy all confidence 
in private friendship and correspondence. 

There is another remaikahle trial, which shows the dis- 
position of the courts of judicaluro, and which, though it 
lassed in tlie ensuing year, it may not be improper to re- 
ate in this jilace One Rosewel,'n presbyterian preacher, 
was accused by three women ofhaimg spoken treasoii.ible 
words III a sermon. They swore to two or three jieriods, 
and agreed so exactly together, that there was not the 
smallest \ariation in their depositions Rosewel, on the 
other hand, made a verv good defence lie (iroved that the 
witnesses weie lewd and infamous [lersons He pioved that, 
even during Cioinwell’s usurpations, he had always been a 
loyalist; that he prayed constantly for the king and his 
family ; and that in his sermons he often inculcated the 
obligations of loyalty. And as to the sermon of yyhicli he 
yyas accused, several yyitnesses, yyfio heard it, and some 
who yyrote it in short-hand, deposed that he had used no 
such expressions as those yvhicli yvere imputed to him. He 
offered liis owm notes as a further proof. The women 
could not show, by anv circumstance or yvitness, that they 
were at his meeting. And the expressions, to yvhicli they 
deposed, weie so gross, that no man in liis senses could be 
supposed to employ them before a mixt audience. It was 
also urged, that it appeared next to impossible for three 
yyomen to remember so long a period upon one single 
hearing, and to remember it so exactly, as to agree to a 
tittle 111 their depositions with regard to it. The prisoner 
offered to put the whole upon this issue; he yyould pro- 
nounce, with his usual tone of voice, a period as long as 
that to which they had syyorn; and then let them try to 
lepeat it, if they could. What yyas more unaccountable, 
tliev had forgotten even the text of Ins sermon ; nor did 
they remember any single passage, but the words to which 
they gav’e evidence. After so strong a defence, the solici- 
toi general thought not proper to make any leply; even 
Jefferies yvent no further than some general declamations 
against conventicles and presbyterians ; yet so violent weie 
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party prejudices, that the jury gave a verdict against the 
prisoner; which, however, appeared so paljiably unjust, 
that it was not carried into execution. 

The Duke of Monmouth had absconded on the first 
discovery of the conspiracy ; and the court could get no 
intelligence of him. At length Flalifax, who began to ap- 
prehend the too great prevalence of the royal party, and 
yvho thought that Monmouth’s interest would prove the 
best counterpoise to the duke’s, discovered his retreat, and 
prevailed on him to write tyvo letters to the king, full of the 
tenderest and most submissive expressions. The king’s 
fondness was revived ; and he permitted Monmouth to 
come to court. He even endeavoured to mediate a recon- 
ciliation between his son and his brother; and having 
promised Monmouth, that his testimony should never he 
employed against any of his friends, he engaged him to 
give a full account of the plot. But, in order to put the 
country party to silence, he called next day an extraordi- 
nary council, and informed them that Monmouth had 
showed great penitence for the share yvhicli he had had in 
the late conspiracy, and had expressed his resolutions 
never more to engage in such criminal enterprises. He 
went so far ns to give orders, that a paragraph to the like 
purpose should be inserted in the Gazette. Monmouth 
kept silence till he had obtained his pardon in form : but 
finding that, by taking this step, he yyas entirely disgraced 
with his party, and that even though he should not be pro- 
duced in court as an evidence, liis testimony, being so 
publicly known, might have weight with juries on any 
future trial, he resolved at all hazards to retrieve his honour. 
Ills emissaries, therefore, received oiders to deny that he 
had ever made any sucli confession, as that winch was 
imputed to him; and the party exclaimed, that the whole 
was an imposture of the court. The king, provoked at this 
conduct, banished Monmonth his presence, and afterwards 
oidered him to depart the kingdom. 

The court was aware, that the malcontents in England 
had held a correspondence with those of Scotland; and 
that Baillie of Jerviswood, a man of merit and learning, 
with two gentlemen of the name of Canipbel, had come to 
London, under pretence of negooiating the settlement of 
tlie Scottish presbyterians in Carolina, but really with a 
view of conceiting measures with the English conspirators. 
Baillie was sent prisoner to Edinburgh ; but ns no evidence 
appeared against him, the council required him to swear, 
that he would answer all questions which should be pro- 
pounded to him. He refused to submit to so iniquitous a 
condition ; and a fine of six thousand pounds was imposed 
upon him. At length, two persons, Spence and Carstares, 
being put to the torture, gave evidence which involved the 
Earl of Tarras and some others, who, in order to save them- 
selves, were reduced to accuse Baillie. He w.as brought to 
trial ; and being in so languishing a condition from the treat- 
ment whuh he had met with m prison, that it was feared 
he would not surv ive that night, he was oidered to be exe- 
cuted the ven afternoon on which he received sentence. 

The seventies exercised during this part of the present 
reign, were much contrary to the usual tenor of the king’s 
conduct; ami though those who studied his character 
more narrowly, have pronounced, that towards great of- 
fences he was rigid and inexorable, the nation were more 
inclined to ascribe every unjust or hard measure to the 
prevalence of the duke, into whose hands the king had, 
from indolence, not fiom any opinion of his brother’s 
superior capacity, resigned the reins of government. The 
crown, indeed, gained great advantage from the detection 
of the conspiracy, and lost none by the rigorous execution 
of the conspirators ; the horror entertained against the 
assassination plot, yvhicli was generally confounded yvitli 
the pioject for an insurrection, rendered the whole party 
unpopular, and reconciled the nation to the measures of 
the court. The most loyal addresses came from all parts ; 
and the doctrine of submission to the civil magistrate, and 
ev'eii of an unlimited passive ob°dience, became the reign- 
ing principle of the times. The University of Oxford 
passed a solemn decree, condemning some doctrines yvliich 
they termed republican, but which indeed are, most of 
them, the only tenets on yvhich liberty and a limited con- 
stitution can be founded. The faction of the exclusion- 
ists, lately so numerous, poyverful, and zealous, weie at the 
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kind’s feet ; and weie as much fallen in tlieir spirit as in 
their credit with the nation. Nothin^ that had the least 
appearance of opposition to the court could be hearkened 
to the public.^ 

' The king endeavoured to increase his pre- 

sent popularity by every art; and knowimr, 
that the suspicion of popery was of all others the most 
danceious, he judired it proper to mairv his niece, the 
Lady Anne, to Prince George, brother to die king of Den- 
mark. All the credit, however, and persuasion of Hali- 
fax, could not cmrage him to call a parliament, or trust the 
nation with the election of a new representative. Though 
his revenues were extremelv burdened, he rather chose to 
struggle with the present difficulties, than try an experi- 
ment Inch, by raising afresh so many malignant humours, 
mieht prove dangerous to his repose. The duke likewise 
zealously opposed this proposal, and even engaged the 
1 mg in measures ■which could have no tendeiicv, but to 
render any accommodation with a parliament altogether 
impracticable. Williams, who had been speaker during 
the two last parliaments, was prosecuted for warrants, 
issued by him, in obedience to orders of the House ; a 
breach of privilege, which it seemed not likely any future 
House of Commons would leave unquestioned. Danby 
and the popish lords, who had so long been confined in 
the Toner, and who saw no prospect of a trial in parlia- 
ment, applied by petition, and were admitted to bail : a 
measure just in itself, hut deemed a great encroachment 
on the privileges of that assembly. The duke, contrary to 
law, was restored to the office of higli-admiral, without 
taking the test. 

Had the least grain of jealousy or emulation been mixed 
iu the king’s character; had he been actuated by that con- 
cern for Ins people’s or even for his own honour, winch Ins 
high station demanded, he would have hazarded many do- 
mestic inconveniences rather than allow France to domi- 
neer in .so haughty a manner as that which at present she 
stAte of assumed in every ncgociation. The peace 

foremn affairs, of Nimegucn, imposed In the Dutch on 
their unwilling allies, liad disjointed the whole con- 
federacy ; and all the powers engaged in it had disbanded 
their supernumerary troops, which thev found it difficult 
to subsist. Lewis 'alone still maintained a powerful army, 
and by his preparations rendered himself every day more 
formiiiable. lie now acted as if he weie the sole sove- 
reign in Europe, and as if all other princes were soon to 
become his vassals. Courts or chamoers were erected in 
Metz and Brisac, forre-uniting such territories as had ever 
been members of any part of his new conquests. Thev 
made inquiry into titles buried in the most remote anti- 
quity. They cited the neighbouring princes to appear be- 
fore them, and issued decrees expelling them the contested 
territories. The important town of Strasbourg, an ancient 
and a free state, i\as seized by Lewis : Alost was de- 
manded of the Spaniards, on a frivolous, and eren ridicu- 
lous, pretence ; and upon their refusal to yield it, Luxem- 
bourg was blockaded, and soon after taken. I Genoa had 
been bombarded, because the Genoese had stipulated to 
build some galleys for the Spaniaids ; and in order to 
avoid more severe treatment, that republic was obliged to 
yield to the most mortifying conditions. The empire was 
insulted in its head and prmcijial membeis; and used no 
other expedient for ledress, than impotent complaints and 
remonstrances. 

Sjiain was so enraged at the insolent treatment which 
she met with, that, without considering her present weak 
condition, she declared war against her haughty enemy. 
She hoped that the other powers of Europe, sensible of 
the common danger, would fly to her assistance. The 
Prince of Orange, whose ruling passions were love of war 

k In the inon«!i of November this veardieti Prince Uiipeit, in the six!\- 
third ^ear of Ins a.e. He had lelt (ns oun country so earh , that lie hart 
beconife an entire I'niilishman, and «as €%en siispectetl, in tits latter days, 
ot a bias to the country partv. He Mas for that reason much neglected at 
court. 1 he Unkri ot l^iuderdale die«l also this > ear. 

I It appears from Sir loiiii Dalr^ inple’s Appendix, lhatthe king received 
from France a million of livres tor Ins connivance at tlie seizure ot Lux- 
embourg, besides his ordinary pension. 

m '1 he follow ini; pas'^ ice is an extrac t from 7*1. Barillon’s letters kept in 
the Depot da /Ijffajret ctranperer at Versailles. It was lately communi- 
cated to the author vshile in Trance. “Convention verhale airet^e le 1 
Avril, 1681. Charles 1 1. s’tiigace a ne non ometfre pour pouvnir laire coii- 
iioitre a sa majeste qu’elle avoit raison de prendre toiili.ince en hii ; a se 


and animosity, against France, seconded every where the 
applicatio’ns of the Spaniards. In the jear 1081, he made 
a journey to England, in order to engage the king into 
closer measures with the confederates. He also proposed 
to the States to make an augmentation of their forces ; but 
several of the provinces, and even the town of Amsterdam, 
had been gained bv the French, and the proposal was re- 
jected. The prince’s enemies derived the most plausible 
reasons of their opposition fiom the situation of England, 
and the known and avowed attachments of the English 
monarch. 

No sooner had Charles dismissed his parliament, and 
embraced the resolution of governing bv prerogative alone, 
than he dropped his new alliance with Sjiain, and returned 
to his former dangeious connexions with Lewis. This 
prince had even offered to make him arbiter of bis differ- 
ences with Spain ; and the latter jiower, sensible of 
Charles’s partiality, bad refused to submit to such a dis- 
advantageous projiosal. Whether any money was now 
remitted to England, we do not ceitaiuly know: but we 
may fairly presume, that the king’s necessities were in 
some degree relieved by France “ And though Charles 
liad reason to aiiprebcnd the utmost danger from the great 
and .still increasing naval power of that kingdom, joined 
to the weak condition of the English fleet, no considera- 
tion was able to rouse him from iiis present lethargy. 

It is here we are to fix the point of the highest exalta- 
tion, vvliicli the power of Lewis, or that of any Euiopean 
prince since the age of Charlemagne, had ever attained. 
The monaich, most capable of opposing his jirogress, was 
entirely engaged in his interests; and the lurks, invited 
by the malcontents of Hungary, were preparing to invade 
the emperor, and to disable that piince from making head 
against ilie progress of tlie French power. Lewis mav 
even be accused of oversight, in not making sufficient ad- 
vantage of such favourable opportunities, which he was 
never afterwards able to recall. But that monarch, though 
more governed by motives of ambition than by those of 
justice or moderation, was still more actuated by the sug- 
gestions of vanity. He contented himself vvitli insulting 
and domineering over all the princes and free states of 
Europe; and he thereby provoked their resentment with- 
out subduing their power. While every one, who ap- 
proached his person, and behaved with submission to liis 
authontv, was treated with the highest politeness ; all the 
neighbouring potentates had successively felt the effects of 
his haughty imperious disposition. And by indulging liis 
poets, orators, and courtiers, in their flatteries, and in their 
prognostications of universal empire, he conveyed faster, 
than by tlie prospect of his power alone, the apprehension 
of genera! conquest and subjection. 

The French greatness never, during his ^ 
whole reign, inspired Charles with any ap- 
prehensions ; and Clifford, it is said, one of his most 
favoured ministers, went so far as to affirm, that it were 
better for the king to be viceroy under a great and gene- 
rous monarch, than a slave to five hundred of his own in- 
solent subjects. Tlie ambition, therefore, and uncontrolled 
power of Lewis were no diminution of Charles’s happiness; 
and in other respects his condition seemed at present more 
eligible than it had ever been since his restoration. A 
mightv faction, which had shaken liis throne, and menaced 
his family, was totally subdued ; and by their precipitate 
indiscretion had exposed themselves both to the rigour of 
the laws and to public hatred. He had lecovered his 
former jiopulanty in the nation ; and whjit probably pleased 
him more than having a compliant parliament, he was 
enabled to govern altogether without one. But it is cer- 
tain that the king, amidst all these promising circum- 
stances, was not happy or satisfied. Whether he found 

rti pajrci pen a peu rte Talhanre avee rF'^paiine. et a nietfre en efal de 
ne point etie coutraint par son parlement de l.tire qoplque chose d oppose 
dUX nouxe.»«x ns qiTiI pienoit. Tn ronseqjence, le rni proniet 

on subside rte cUux niilliniis, la [in nut^re tUs trois rtiiinps de cet eneage- 
nient, et ccusles deux autres, se conientant de la parole de sa 

majestf Bntaimique, ri’acii a Tii-’ard de sa inajestc contormement aux 
obli!;ations qu’il hn axoit T e Sr H\de demdinia que le loi s’enyapea a 
ne point aitaqupr les Pax s P is et nitme Strashnnrji, tt-nioignanl que 1 p^ nu 
son maifre ne pourroit s’e njitchpr de secoiinr Ips l'a>s Bas, aiidnti nieiue 
son parlement no seroit point aS'^einblu Karillon Iiii leponrlit en teinies 
pintranx par onireduroi, que 'a inriieMo iT.txoit point intention de mjnpie 
la paix, pt qn'il n’encaLPioit pas sa majesti Bi it tnnique en clio'es contrairis 
a ses xentablcs intcrcts ” 
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liiniself exposed to difficulties for want of money, or dread- 
ed a recoil of tlie popular humour from the present arbi- 
trary measures, is uncertain. Perhaps the violent impru- 
dent temper of the duke, by pushing Chailes upon 
dangcious attempts, gave him apprehension and uneasi- 
ness. lie was ovciheard one day to say, iii opposing 
some of the duke’s hasty counsels, “ Brotlier, 1 am too 
old to go again to my travels : ton mav, if ton choose it. 
Whatever was tlio cause oi tlie king’s diss.itisfactioii, it 
seems inobable, that ho was meditating some change ol 
measuies, and liad foiined a new plan ol administration, 
lie was dcleimined, It is thought, to send the duke to 
Scotland, to recall IMonmnutli, to sumiiioii a parliament, 
to dismiss all his uiipoiiiilii niiuisteis, and to throw liini 
self eiitii civ on the good-v ill and alfectioiis ol his subiccts." 

■ Amidst these tiulv wise and virtuous (le- 
KinVs j,„ns,ho\\as sci/cd With a suddcii fit, which 

resembled an apoplexy ; and though ho was rccoveied fronti 
It by bleeding, lie languished oulv lor a few days, and 
expired, in the filti -fifth yeai of his age, and 

(till 1 vl>. ti\ ciity-fiftli of Ills icigu. lie was so happy 
111 a good constitution of liodv, and had ever been so re- 
maikably caielul of Ins health, that his dC'dh stiuck as 
great a surprise into his subjects, as if he had been in the 
flower of Ins jouth. And their great conccin for him, 
owing to their affection for his person, as well as their 
dread of Ins successor, very naturally, when joined to the 
critical time of his death, begat the suspicion of poison. 
-Vll cncuinstances however considered, this suspicion must 
bo allowed to vanish, like many others, of winch all histo- 
nes are full. . 

During the few days of the kings illness, clergymen of 
tlie cluiich of England attended him; but ho discovered a 
total mdilferencc towards their devotions and cxhoitations. 
Catholic priests wcie brought, and he received the sacra- 
ment from them, accompanied with the other rites of the 
Romish church. Two papers were found in Ins cabinet, 
written with his own hand, and containing arguments in 
favour of that communion. The duke had the impru- 
dence immediately to publish these |i.ipti', and therebv 
both confirmed all the repro idles of those who had been 
the greatest enemies to his brother’s measures, and auorded 
to the world a specimen of hi-- own bigotn. 

If we survey the character of Charles II. 
..u(l chsMcicr diflerciit lights which it will admit of. 

It will appear yarioiis, and give rise to difi'ercnt and even 
opposite sentiments. When considered as a companion, 
he appears the most amiable and engaging of men ; and, 
indeed, in this view, his deportment must bo allowed al- 
together unexceptionable. Ills love ol raillery was so 
tempered with good biccdiiig, that it was never offensive: 
Ins propensitv to satire was so checked with discretion, 
that Ills friends in-ver dreaded their becoming the object ol 
It: his wit, to use the ex|ircssiou ol one who knew him 
well, and who was himself a good pidge," could not be 
said so much to bo very rclintd or elevated, qualities apt 
to beget je.ilousy and apprehension in conip.inv,as to be a 
plain, gaming, well-bictl, rceoininending kind of wit. And 
though perh.qis he talked more than strict rule, of beh iviour 
might iicrmit, men weie so pleased with the .ilkible, coiii- 
muiiicative de|)Oitiiiont ol the monarch, that they always 
went away contented both with him .mil with themselves. 
This indeed is the most shining p irt of the king’s character; 
.iiid he seems to have been sensible ol it : for he was fond 
of dropping the formality of slate, and of relapsing every 
moment into the coniji.iiiion. 

In the duties of pin ate hie. Ins conduct, though not fiee 
fioni exception, was, in the mam, laudable. He was an 
easy, generous lover ; a civil, obliging husb.md ; a friendly 
brother, an indulgent father, and a good-natured master.i’ 
The voluntary friendships, hovvcvi r, which this prince con- 
tracted, nay, even his sense of gratitude, were feeble; and 
he never attached himself to any of his ministers or cour- 
tiers with a sincere affection. He belieyed them to h.ive no 

motivoinscrvinghimbutself-mtercst: andhcwasstillready, 

m his turn, to sacrifice them to iiiesent case or coiiyenience. 

N\ ith a detail of his private character we must set bounds 
to our p.iucgync on Charles. The other pai ts of Ins con 
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duct may admit of some apology, but can deserve srnall 
applause. He was indeed so much fitted for private life, 
preferably to public, that he even possessed order, liugality, 
and economv, in the former; ^^as profuse, thoughtless, 
and negligent, in the latter. When we consider him as a 
soveieign, his character, though not altogether destitute or 
viitue, was in the main dangerous to his people, and dis- 
honourable to himself. Negligent of the interests oi the 
nation, careless of its glorv, averse to its religion, jealous ot 
its liberty, lavish of its treasure, siiarmg only of its blood ; 
he e.xposed it by his measures, though he ever appeared 
but in sport, to the danger of a furious civil war, tmd even 
to the rum and ignominy of a foreign conquest. Yet may 
all these enormities, it fanly and candidly examined, be 
imputed, in a great measure, to the indolence of his temper : 
a fault, which, however imfortunate m a monarch, it is im- 
possible for us to regard with gieat severity. 

It has been rcmaiked of Charles, that he nev'er said a 
foolish thing, nor ever did a wise one : a censure vyliich, 
though too far carried, seems to have some foundation in 
his character and deportment. \Yhen the king was in- 
formed of this saying, he observed, tliat the matter was 
easily accounted ior : for that his discourse was his own, 
Ills actions were the ministry’s. 

If we reflect on the appetite for power inheient in human 
natuic, and add to it the king’s education m foreign 
countries, and among the cavaheis, a party which would 
naturally exaggerate the late usurpations of popular assem- 
blies upon the rights of monarcliy ; it is not sui prising, that 
civil liberty should not find m him a very 7ealoiis pation. 
Harassed with domestic faction, weary of calumnies and 
complaints, oppressed vv ith debts, stiaitened in Ins revenue, 
he souglit, thougli with feeble eftbrts, for a form of govern- 
ment, more simjile in its structure, and more easy in its 
management. But bis attacliment to rraiice, after all the 
paiiis'vviucb vve have taken, by inquiry and conjecture, to 
l.uhoni It, contains still something, it must be confessed, 
niysteiioiis and inexplicable. The hopes of rendering 
himself absolute by Lewis’s assiit.ince seem so chimerical, 
that they could scarcely be retained witli siiclt obstinacy by 
a prince of Charles’s p'enctmtioii : and as to peeiitiiary sub- 
sidies, he surely spent much gi eater sums m one season, 
during the second Dutch war, than were remitted linn from 
Frtiiice during the whole course of his reigii. 1 am apt 
therefore to imagine, that Charles was in this particular 
guided chiefly by ineliiiation, and by a prepo'session in 
f.ivoiirof the French nation. He considered that people 
as g.iv, sprightly, polite, elegant, comteons, devoted to tlieir 
prince, and attached to the catholic faith ; and for these 
leasons he cordially loved them. The opposite character 
of the Dutch had rendered them the ohjeets of his aver- 
sion ; and even the iincourtly humours of the English made 
him very indiffcieiit towards them. Our notions of in- 
terest are much warped by our affections ; and it is not 
altogether without example, that a man may be guided by 
national prejudices, who has ever been littlo biassed by 
private and |iersonal friendship. 

The chancter of this prince h.is been elaborately 
drawn by two great masters, perfectly web acquainted 
with him, the Duke of Buckingham and the Marquis of 
Halifax; not to mention several eleg.mt strokes given 
In Sir William Temple. Dr. Welwood likewise and 
Bishop Burnet hav e employed their pencil on the same 
sul'ieet : but the former is somewhat jiaitial m his favour ; 
as the latter is by far too harsh and malignant. Instead 
ot finding an exact (larallol between Charles II. and the 
Emperor Tibcims, as asset led by that prelate, it would ho 
mote just to rematk a full contrast and opposition. The 
emperor seems as mucli to have surpassed the king in 
abilities, as ho fiills short of him in virtue. Provident, 
wise, active, jealous, malignant, dark, sullen, unsociable, 
reserved, cruel, unrelenting, unforgiving; these are the 
lights under which the Roman tyrant has been transmitted 
tiT us. And the only ciicnmstaiico in which it can justly 
be pretended ho w.as similar to Cliarles, is his love of 
women, a jiassion which is too general to form any striking 
resemblance, and which that detestable and detested 
monster shaicd also with unnatural appetites. 

o i\raiquis of Halifax. 

I» Utiki* t>t Uuckinsliam. 
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CHAP. LXX. 

JAMES II. 

King’s first transactions— A parliament— Aigiiments for ami ng.iinst a 
revenue tor hte— tomictedot perjury — Monnumth’s iiuasioa — 
Ins defeat— and extcutinn— Cruelties ot Kirkc — and of Itfieries— State 
ol affairs HI Scotland— Argy le’s imasion, — defeat, — and cxet ntion — A 
parliament — I lench persecutions — Ihe dispensing’ poyver — Stale of Ire- 
l.,n l_Preacli betwixt the king and the church— Court ot cct Icsiastiral 
commission— Sentente against the Bishop ot J-ondoii — Suspension ot llie 
penal laws — Sute ot Ireland — Embassy to Rome— Attempt on Mag- 
dalen College — Ini|ii isoninenl — trial, and acquittal of the bishops — 
iJirlli ot the Prince of Wales. 

. The first act of James’s reign was to as- 
K.'n/sS' semble the privy council ; where, after some 
trails icticus. praises bestowed on tlie memory of Ins jire- 
decessor, lie made professions of his resolution to main- 
tain tlie established government, both in churcli and state. 
Though he had been reported, lie said, to liave imbibed 
arbitiary principles, he knew tliat tlie laws of England 
uere siifticient to make him as great a monarch as he 
could wish ; and he was determined never to depart from 
them. And as he had heretofore ventured his life in 
defence of the nation, he would still go so far as any man 
in maintaining all its just rights and liberties. 

This discourse was received with great applause, not 
only by the council, but by the nation. The king uni- 
versally passed for a man of great sincerity and great 
honour ; and as the current of favour ran at that time for 
the court, men believed that his intentions were conform- 
able to his expressions. “ We have now,” it was said, 
“ the woid of a king; and a word never jet broken.” Ad- 
dresses came from all quarters, full of duty, nay, of the 
most servile adulation. Every one hastened to pay court 
to the new monarch:^ and James had leason to think, 
that, notwithstanding the violent eftbrts made by so potent 
a party for his exclusion, no throne in Europe was better 
established than that of England. 

The king, however, in the first exercise of his authority, 
showed, that either he was not sincere in his professions 
of attachment to the laws, or that he liad cnteriaiiied so 
lofty an idea of his own legal power, that even his utmost 
sincerity would tend veiy little to secure the liberties of 
the people. All the customs and the greater part of the 
excise liad been settled by parliament on the late king 
during life, and consequently the grant was now expired ; 
nor had the successor any right to levy these branches of 
levenue. But James issued a pioclamation, ordering the 
customs and excise to be paid as before ; and this cxeition 
of power he would not deign to qualify by the least act or 
even appearance of condescension. It was proposed to 
him, that, in order to prevent the ill effects of any inter- 
mission in levying these duties, entries should be made, 
and bonds for the suras be taken from the merchants and 
brewers ; but the payment be suspended till the parlia- 
ment should give authority to receive it. This precaution 
was recommended as an expression of deference to that 
assembly, or rather to the laws : but for that rery reason, 
yirobably, it was rejected by the king, who thought, that 
the Commons would thence be invited to asbuine more 
authority, and would regard the uhole revenue, and con- 
sequently the whole power of the crown, as dependent on 
their good will and pleasure. 

The king likewise went openly, and with all the ensigns 
of his dignity, to mass, an illegal meeting: and by tins 
imprudence he displayed at once his arbitrary disposition, 
and the bigotry of his principles ; those two great charac- 
teristics of his reign, and banc of his administration. lie 
even sent Caryl as liis agent to Rome, in order to make 
.submission to the Pope, and to pave the way for a solemn 
readmissioii of England into the bosom of the catholic 
church. The Pope, Innocent the Xlth, prudently advised 
the king not to be too precipitate in his measures, nor 
rashly attempt what repeated experience might convince 
him was impracticable. The Spanish ambassador, Ron- 
quillo, deeming the tranquillity of England necessary for 
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the suppoit of Spam, used the freedom to make hl.e re- 
monstrances. He observed to the king, how busy the 
priests appeared at court, and advised him not to absent 
with too great facility to their dangerous counsels. “ Is it 
not the custom in Spam,” said James, “ for the king to con- 
sult with his confessor !” “ Yes,” leplied the ambassadoi, 
“ and it is for that veiy reason our afiaiis succeed so ill.” 

James gave hopes on his succession, that he would hold 
the balance of power more steadily than his piedecessoi ; 
and that France, instead of rendering England subseivient 
to her ambitious projects, would now meet w’lth stiong 
opposition from that kingdom. Besides applying himself 
to business with industry, he seemed jealous of national 
honour, and expressed great care, that no moie respect 
should be paid to the Fiench ambassador at London than 
his own received at Paris. But these appearances were 
not sufficiently supported, and he found himself imme- 
diately under the necessity of falling into a union with 
that great monarch, who, by his power as well as his zeal, 
seemed alone able to assist'him in the projects formed foi 
promoting the catholic religion in England. 

Notwithstanding the king’s prejudices, all the cliief 
offices of the ciowii continued still m the hands of pro- 
teslants. Rochester was treasurer ; his brother Clarendon 
chamberlain ; Godolphin chamberlain to the uiieen ; Sun- 
derland secretary of stale; Halifax president of the council. 
This nobleman had stood m opposition to James during 
the hast years of his brothel’s reign ; and when he attempt- 
ed, on the accession, to make some apology for his late 
measures, the king told him, that he would forget everj 
thing past, except his behaviour during the bill of exclu- 
sion. On other occasions, however, James appeared not 
of so forgiving a tempei . When the principal exclusionists 
came to pay their respects to the new sovereign, they 
either were not admitted, or were receiied very coldly, 
sometimes even with frowns. This conduct might suit 
the cliaracter, which the king so much affected, of sin- 
cerity : but by showing, that a King of England could 
resent the quarrels of a Duke of York, he gave liis people 
no high idea either of his lenity or magnanimity. 

On all occasions, the king was open in declaring that 
men must now look for a more active and raoie vigilant 
government, and that he would retain no ministers, -who 
did not practise an uiiieserved obedience to Ins commands. 
We are not indeed to look for the sjirings of liis admims- 
iration so much in his council and chief officers of state, 
as 111 Ins own temper, and in the character of those ner- 
sons with whom he secretly consulted. The queen find 
great influence over him ; a woman of spirit, whose con- 
duct had been popular till slie arrived at that Ingli dignitj. 
She was much governed by the piiests, especially the 
Jesuits ; and as these were also the king’s favouiites, all 
public measures were taken originally from the sugge.stioiis 
of these men, and bore evident maiks of tlieir ignorance in 
government, and of the I'lolence of their religious zeal. 

The king, however, had another attachment, seemingly 
not very consistent with this devoted regaid to his queen 
and to his priests : it was to Mrs. Sedley, whom he soon 
after created Countess of Dorchester, and who expected to 
govern liim with the same authority wliicli the Duchess ot 
Portsmouth had possessed during the foiiner reign. But 
James, who had entertained the ambition of converting his 
people, was told, that the regulaiity of his life ought to 
coiTCspond to the sanctity of his intentions; and he was 
pievailed with to remove Mis. Sedley from court: a reso- 
lution in which ho had not the courage ^o perseveio. Good 
agreement between the mistress and the confessor of princes 
IS not commonly a difficult matter to compass ; but in the 
present case these two potent engines of command were 
found very incompatible. Mrs. Sedley, who possessed all 
the wit and ingenuity of her father. Sir Chailes, made the 
priests and their counsels the perpetual object of her rail- 
lery ; and it is not to be doubted, but tliey, on their pait, 
ledoubled their exliortations with tbeir penitent to break 
ofT so criminal an attachment. 

How little inclination soever the king, as well as Ins 
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queen and pnest^j, might bear to an English parliament, it 
was absolutely necessary, at the beginning of the reign, to 
summon that assembly The low condition, to which the 
wings or country-party had fallen during the last yeais of 
Chailes’s reign, the odium under which they laboured on 
account of the Rye-house conspiracy; these causes »i^de 
that party meet with little success in the elections. The 
general resignation too of tlic charters had made tlie cor- 
porations extremely dependent ; and tlie recommendations 
of the court, thougli little assisted, at that tune, by pecu- 
niary intlacncp, weie become very prevalent. Hie new 
House of Commons, iherefoie, consisted al- 
A parliament. entucly of ?ealous tones and churcb- 

nien ; and were of consequence stiongly biassed by tbeir 
affections, in favour of the measures of the crown. 

Tlie discourse which the king made to the 
i9tlil\ray. parliament was more fitted to work on then- 
fears than their afiections. He repeated indeed, and with 
great solemnity, tlie pionuse winch lie had made betoie 
the pnvy-council, of governing acconling to the laws, and 
])reserving the established leligioii. But at the same time 
he told them, that he positively expected they would settle 
his revenue, and duiiii^ life too, as in the tune of his 
brother. “ 1 mii;ht use many arguments,’ said he, “ to 
enforce this demand ; the benefit of tiade, the support of 
the navy, the necessities of the crown, and the well-being 
of the government itself, which I must not suffer to be 
precarious; but I am confident, tliat your own consider- 
ation, and )Our sense of what is just and reasonable, will 
suggest to you whatever on tins occasion might be enlarged 
upon. Tliere is indeed one popular argument,” added be, 

“ which may be urged, against compliance with my de- 
mand : men may think, that by feeding me from time to 
time with such supplies as they think convenient, they 
will better secure frequent meetings of parliament : hut as 
this IS the first tune I speak to you from the throne, 1 must 
plainly tell yon, that such an expedient yvonld be very im- 
proper to employ yyith me, and that the best yyay^to engage 
me to meet you often, is abvajs to use mo yvcll.” 

It yvas easy to interpret this laiigiia'^e of the king. lie 
plainly intimated, that he had resources m his prerogative 
for supporting the goyeriimeiit, independent of their sup- 
plies ; and that so long as they complied yvith his demands, 
he yyould have recourse to thorn ; hut that any ill usage on 
their part would set him free fiom those measures of 
government, yyliich he seemed to regard more as voluntary 
than as necessary. It must be confessed, that no parlia- 
ment in England yvas ever placed in a more critical situa- 
tion, nor yvhere more forcible arguments could be urged, 
either for their opposition to the court, or their compliance 
yvith It. 

„ r I It yvas said on the one hand, that jealousy 
Reasons for and . , , i r .t 

.isiainst a rue- of loyal potver yvas the very basis ol the 
nue during lite j?nglish coii--titiitioii, and the principle to 
which the nation yyas behohleii for all that lihcity yvliich 
they en]oy above the siib)ei ts of other inonarcliies. That 
tins jealousy, though, at diliereiit periods, it may be more 
or less intense, can never safely be laid asleep, eycn under 
the best and yyisest princes. That the character of the 
present sovereign affoulcd cause for the highest vigilance, 
by reason of the arbitrary principles yvhicli he had imbibed ; 
and still more, by reason of his religious zeal, yvhich it is 
impossible lor him evei to gratify, yvithout assuming more 
anthorilv th.in the constitution alloyys him. That poyyer 
IS to be yyatched m its very first encroachments; nor is 
any thing ever gained by tiiniditv and sulrmissioii. That 
every concession adds neyv foice to nsiirtiatioii ; and at the 
same time, by discovering the dastardly dispositions of the 
people, inspires it yvith iicyv courage and eiitei prise. That 
as arms yveie iiitiiisted altogether in the hands of the 
|iriiire, no cheek remained iqion liiin but the dependent 
condition of his reyeiuie; a security therefore yvhich it 
yyoiild be the most egicgioiis folly to abandon. That all 
ihe other barrieis, yyliich, of late years, had been erected 
against arbitiary power, yyould be found, yvithout this 
capital article, to he rather pernicious and destructive. 
That neyv limitations in the constitution stimulated the 
monarch’s inclination to sin mount the laivs, and icqiiired 
frequent meetings of parliament, m order to lepair all the 
breaches, yyliich either time or violence may hare made 
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upon that complicated fabric. That recent experience 
during the reign of the late king, a prince yvho yvanted 
neither prudence nor moderation, had sufficiently proved 
the solidity of all these maxims. That his parliament, 
having lashly fixed his revenue for life, and at the same 
time repealed the triennial bill, found that they themselves 
were no longer of importance, and that liberty, not pro- 
tected by national assemblies, yvas exposed to ey'ery out- 
rage and violation. And that the more openly the king 
made an unreasonable demand, the moie obstinately ought 
it to be refused ; since it is evident, that his purpose in 
making it cannot possibly he justifiable. 

On the other band it was urged, that the rule of yvatch- 
ing the very first encroachments of poyver could only have 
place, yvhere the opposition to it could he regular, peace- 
ful, and legal. That though the refusal of the kings pre- 
sent demand might seem of tins nature, yet in reality it 
involved consequences, yvhich led much further than at 
first sight might be apprehended. That the king in his 
speech had intimated, that he had resources in his piero- 
gative, yvhich, in case of opposition from pailiament, he 
thought himself fully entitlecl to employ. That if the par- 
liament openly discovered an intention of i educing him to 
dependence, matters must presently be brought to a crisis, 
at a time the most favourable to his cause, yyliich his most 
sanguine wishes could ever have piomised him. That if 
yve cast our eyes abroad, to the state of affairs on the con- 
tinent, and to the situation of Scotland and Ii eland ; or, 
yvhat IS of moie importance, if yve consider the disposition 
of men’s minds at home, every circumstance yvould be 
found adveise to tlie cause of liberty. That the country- 
party, during the late reign, by their violent, and m many 
respects unjustifiable, measures m pailiament, by tlieir 
desperate attempts out of parliament, bad exposed their 
principles to general hatred, and had excited extreme 
jealousy in all the royalists and zealous churchmen, yyho 
noyv formed the bulk of the nation. That it yvonld not 
be acceptable to that party to see tins king yyorse treated 
than his brother m point of revenue, or any attempts made 
to keep the croyvn in dependence That they thought par- 
liaments as liable to abuse as courts, and desiied not to 
see things in a situation, yvhere the king could not, if he 
found it necessary, either jirorogue or dissoKe those as- 
semblies. That if the present parliament, by making great 
concessions, could gain the king’s confidence, and engage 
liim to observe the promises noyv given them, every thing 
yvould by gentle methods succeed to their yvishes. That 
if, on the contrary, after such instances of compliance, he 
formed any designs on the liberty and religion of the nation, 
he yyould, in the eyes of all mankind, render himself alto- 
gether inexcusable, and the yyliole people yvould join in 
opposition to liim. That resistance could scarcely be at- 
tempted tyvico ; and there yvas therefore the greater necessity 
for waiting till time and incidents had fully prepared 
the nation for it. That the king’s prejudices in favour of 
popery, though in the mam pernicious, yvere yet so far 
fortunate, that t.yey rendered the connexion inseparable 
betyveen the national religion and national liberty. And 
that if any illegal attempts were aftenvards made, the 
cburcli, winch yvas at present the chief suppoit of the 
crovyn, yvould siiiely catch the alarm, and yvould soon dis- 
pose the people to an effectual resistance. 

These last reasons, enforced by the prejudices of jiarty, 
prevailed in parliament ; and the Commons, besides giving 
thanks for the king’s speech, voted unanimously, that they 
yvould settle on liis present majesty, during life, all the 
revenue enjoyed by the late king, at the time of his de- 
mise. Tiiat they might not detract from this generosity 
by any symptoms of distrust, they also voted unanimously, 
that the House entirely relied oh Ins majestj’s royal yvord 
and repeated declarations to supnort the religion of the 
church of England ; but tbev added, that that religion 
yvas dearer to them than their lives. The speaker, in pre- 
senting the revenue bill, took caie to inform the king of 
their vote yvith regard to religion ; but could not, bv so 
signal a jiroof of confidence, extort from him one word in 
favour of that religion, on which, lie told bis majesty, they 
set so high a value. Notyvitlistanding the giounds of sus- 
picion which tins silence afforded, the House continued 
m the sune libeial disposition. The king having cle- 
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manded a further supply for the navy and other purposes, 
thev revived those duties on wines and vinecar, whicli 
liad once been enjoyed by the late kinp;; and they added 
some impositions on tobacco and sujrar. This grant 
amounted on the whole to about six hundred thousand 
pounds a rear. 

The House of I.ords were in a humour no less com- 
pliant. They even went some lengths towards breaking 
m pieces all' the lemains of the popish plot; that once 
formidable engine of bigotry and faction. 

Oates lonviried A little before the meeting of parliament, 

01 perjuiy. Oates had been tried for perjury on two 
indictments. One for deposing that he was present at a 
consult of Jesuits in London, the twenty-fourth of April, 
1679: another for deposing that Father Ireland was in 
London between the eighth and twelfth of August, and 
in the beginning of September in the same rear. Never 
criminal was convicted on fuller and moie undoubted 
evidence. Two-and-twenty persons, who had been stu- 
dents at St. Omors, most of them men of credit and 
family, gave evidence, that Oates had entered into that 
seminary about Christmas in the year 1678, and had never 
been absent but one night till the month of July follow- 
ing. Forty-seven witnesses, persons also of untainted 
character, deposed, that Father Ireland, on the third of 
August, 1679, had gone to Staffordshiie, where he re- 
sided till the middle of September ; and, what some vears 
before would have been legardcd as a very mateiial cir- 
cumstance, nine of these witnesses were protestants, of 
the church of England. Oates’s sentence was, to be fined 
a thousand maiks on each indictment, to be whi|)ped on 
two different days from Aldgate to Newgate, and from 
Newgate to Tyburn, to be imprisoned during life, and to 
be pilloried five times eveiy year. The impudence of the 
man supported itself under the conviction, and his courage 
under the punishment. He made solemn appeals to 
Heaven, and protestations of the veracitv of his testi- 
mony : though the whipping was so cruel that it was evi- 
dently the intention of the court to iiut him to death by 
that punishment, he was enabled, by the care of his 
fiends, to recover; and he lived to King William’s reign, 
when a pension of four bundled |)ounds a-tear was set- 
tled on hirn. A considerable number still adhered to 
him in Ins distresses, and regaided him as the martyr of 
the protestant cause. I’lie populace were affected with 
the sight of a punishment, more severe than is commonly 
inflicted in England. And the sentence of perpetual im- 
prisonment was deemed illegal. 

The conviction of Oates’s perjury was taken notice of 
by the House of Peers. Besides freeing the popish Lords, 
Powis, Arundel, Bellasis, and Tyrone, together with 
Danby, from the former impeachment by the Commons, 
they went as far as to vote a reveisal of Stafford’s at- 
tainder, on account of the falsehood of that evidence on 
which he had been condemned. This bill fixed so deep 
a reproach on the former proceedings of the exclusionists, 
that it met with great ojiposition among the Lords ; and it 
was at last, after one reading, dropped by the Commons. 
Though the reparation of injustice be the second honour 
which a nation can attain ; the present emergence seemed 
very improper for granting so full a justification to the 
catholics, and throwing so foul a stain on the pro- 
testants. 

Jlonmoiith’s in. The course of parliamentary proceedings 
\asiun. \vas interrupted by the news of Monmouth’s 
arrival in the west with three ships from Holland. No 
sooner was this intelligence conveyed to the parliament, 
than they voted that they would adhere to his majesty 
with their lives and fortunes. They passed a bill of at- 
tainder against Monmouth; and they granted a sujiplv of 
four bundled thousand pounds for suppressing Ins rebel- 
lion. Having thus strengthened the hands of the king, 
they adjourned themselves. 

Monmouth, when ordered to depart the kingdom, during 
the late reign, had retired to Holland ; and as it was well 
known that he still enjoyed the favour of his indulgent 
father, all marks of honour and distinction were bestowed 
upon him by the Prince of Orange. After the accession 
of James, the prince thought it necessary to dismiss Mon- 
mouth and all his followers ; and that illustrious fugitive 


retired to Brussels. 'Finding himself still pursued by the 
king’s severity, he was pushed, contrary to his judg’ment 
as well as inclination, to make a rash and premature at- 
tack upon England. He saw that James had lately 
mounted the throne, not only without opposition, but 
seemingly with the good will and afiections of his sub- 
jects. A parliament was sitting, which discovered the 
greatest disposition to comply with the king, and whose 
adherence, lie knew, would give a sanction and authority 
to all public measures. The grievances of this reign were 
hitherto of small importance; and the people weie not as 
yet in a disposition to remark them with great severity. 
Ml these considerations occurred to Monmouth ; but 
such w.as the impatience of his followers, and such the 
precipitate humour of Argyle, who set out for Scotland a 
little before him, that no reasons could be attended to ; 
and this unhappy man was driven upon his fate. 

The imprudence, however, of this enter- 
prise did not at first appear. Tliough, on his 
landing at Lime, in Dorsetshire, he had scaicely a hun- 
dred followers, so popular was his name, that in four 
days he had assembled above tvxo thousand horse and 
foot. They were, indeed, almost all of them, the lowest 
of the people ; and the declaration which he published, 
was chiefly calculated to suit the prejudices of the vulgar, 
or the most bigoted of the whig party. He called the 
king, Duke of York; and denominated him a traitor, a 
tyrant, an assassin, and a popish usurper. He imputed 
to him the fire of London, the murder of Godfrey and of 
Essex, nay the poisoning of the late king. And he invited 
all the people to jom in opposition to his tyianny. 

The Duke of Albemarle, son to him who had restored 
the roval familv, assembled the militia of Devonshire to 
the number of 4000 men, and took post at Axmnister, in 
ordei to opjiose the rebels ; but observing that his troops 
bore a great affection to Monmouth, he thought jiropei to 
retire. Monmouth, thougli he had formerly given many 
proofs of personal courage, had not the vigour of mind 
requisite for an undertaking of this nature. From an ill- 
grounded diffidence of his men, he neglected to attack 
Albemarle; an easy enterprise, by which he might both 
have acquired credit, and have sujqihed himself with arms. 
Lord Gray, who commanded his horse, discovered him- 
self to be a notorious coward ; jet such was the softness 
of Monmouth’s nature, that Gray was still continued in 
his command. Fletcher of Salton, a Scotchman, a man 
of signal probity and fine genius, liad been engaged by 
his republican princijiles in this enterprise, and com- 
manded the cavalry together with Gray : but being in- 
sulted by one who had newly joined the army, and whose 
horse he had in a hurry made use of, he was prompted by 
passion, to winch he was much subject, to discliarge a 
pistol at the man ; and he killed him on the spot. This 
incident obliged him immediately to leave the camp ; and 
the loss of so gallant an officer was a great piejudice to 
Monmouth’s enterprise. 

The next station of the rebels was Taunton, a disaffected 
town, which gladly, and even fondly, received them, and 
reinforced them with considerable numbers. Twenty 
young maids of some rank presented hlonmouth with a 
[lair of colours of their handiwork, together with a copy of 
the Bible. Monmouth was here persuaded to take upon 
him the title of king, and assert the legitimacy of his birth ; 
a ckaim winch he advanced in his first declaration, but 
whose discussion he was determined, he then said, during 
some time to postpone. His numbers had now increased 
to SIX thousand ; and he was obliged every day, for want 
of arms, to dismiss a great many who crowded to his stan- 
dard. He entered Bridgewater, Wells, Frome ; and was 
proclaimed in all these places : but forgettjng that such 
desperate enterprises can only be rendered successful by 
the most adventurous courage, he allowed the expectation's 
of the people to languish, without attempting any con- 
siderable undertaking. 

While Monmouth, by his imprudent and misplaced 
caution, was thus wasting time in the west, the king em- 
ployed himself in making preparations to oppose him. 
Six regiments of British troops were called over from 
Holland : the army was considerably augmented : and 
regular forces, to the number of 3000 men, were despatched 
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under llie command of Fever^-liani and Churchill, in order 
to check the pioi^ress of the lebels. 

Monmouth, obbcrvint; that no considerable men joined 
nim, fmdma that an insurrection, which was projected in 
the city, had not taken place, and hearing that Aipyle, his 
confederate, it as already defeated and taken, sunk into 
such despondency, that he had onceresohed to withdraw 
himself, and leave his unhaiipy followers to their fate. 
Ills followers expressed more courage than their leader, 
and seemed determined to adhere to him in every foitune. 

■Mil Tul\ nctrlijtcnt disposition, made by Fevers- 

Moi'>ninul!i''ie- hatii, iiiMted Moiunouth to attack the kinc’s 

fc.iieii. -It Sedeemoor, ncai Biidvewater; and 

Ins men, in this action, showed uliat a native courage and 
a principle of duty, even when unassisted by discipline, is 
able to peiioim. They tliiow the veteran forces into dis- 
order; drove tliem fiom then j;round; continued the fight 
till tiieir ammunition failed them ; and would at last have 
obtained a victory, had nut the misconduct of Monmouth 
and the cowaidicc of Gray prevented it. After a coinbat 
of tliiee hours the rohels gave way ; and were followed 
with great skaughtcr. About 1500 fell m the battle and 
pursuit. And thus was concluded, in a few weeks tliis 
enterprise, rashly undertaken, and feebly conducted. 

Monmouth fled from the field of battle above twenty 
miles till his hoi se sunk under him. He then changed 
clothes with a peasant in order to conceal himself. The 
easant was discovered by the pursuers, who now redou- 
led the diligence of their search. At last, the unhappy 
Monmouth was found lying in the bottom of a ditch, and 
covered with fern ; his body depressed with fatigue and 
hunger; his mind, by the memory of past misfortunes, 
by the prospect of future disasteis. Human nature is 
unequal to such calamitous situations ; much more, the 
temper of a man, softened by early prosperity, and accus- 
tomed to value himself solely on militaiy braveiv. He 
burst into tears when seized by his enemies ; and he 
seemed still to indulge the fond hope and desire of life. 
Though he might have known, from the greatness of his 
own offences, ancl the seventy of James’s temper, that no 
mercy could be expected, he wrote him tlie most submis- 
sive letters, and conjured him to spate the issue of a bro- 
ther, wlio had ever teen so strongly attached to his inter- 
est. James, finding such symptoms of depression and 
desjiondency in the unhappy prisoner, admitted him to 
his presence, in hopes of extorting a discovery of his ac- 
complices : but Monmouth would not purchase life, how- 
ever loved, at the price of so much infamy. Finding all 
efforts vain, lie assumed courage from despair, and pre- 
pared himself for death, with a spirit belter suited to his 
rank and character. This favourite of the people was 
attended to the scaffold with a plentiful effusion of tears, 
anil I'xecntcii, He warned the executioner not to fall into 

ijtiiJulj die error which he had committed in be- 
heading Russel, where it had been necessary to repeat the 
blow. This precaution served only to dismay the execu- 
tioner He struck a feeble blow on Monmouth, who 
laised his head from the block, and looked him in the 
f.ice, as if lepioachiiig him for Ills failure. He gently laid 
down his head a second time; and the executioner struck 
him again and ag.un to no purpose. He then threw aside 
the axe, and cried out tliat lie was incapable of finishing 
the bloody office. The sheriff obliged him to renew the 
attenijit; and at two blows more the head was seveied 
from the bodv. 

Thus jicrislied, in the thirty-sixth year of his age, a 
nobleman, who, in less tuibulent tunes, was well qualified 
to be an ornament of the court, even to be serviceable to 
his country. The favour of his prince, the caresses of 
faction, and the alluiements of populaiitv, seduced him 
into enterprises which exceeded his capacity. The good- 
will of the peojile still followed him m every fortune. 
Even after his execution, their fond ciedulitv flattered 
them with hopes of seeing him once more at tlieir head. 
They bclievcct that the person executed was not Mon- 
mouth, but one who, having the fortune to resemble him 
nearly, was willing to give tliis jiroof of his extreme attach- 
ment, and to sufl’er death in his stead. 

Tins victory, obtained by the king in the commence- 
ment of his reigii, would natuially, had it been managed 


with prudence, hat e tended much to increase his jiower 
and authoiity. But by reason of the ciuchy with which 
It was jirosecuted, and of ihe temerity with whicli it after- 
wards iiisjiired him, it was a jirincipal cause of his sudden 
ruin and downfall. 

Such arhitiary jirinciples had the court instilled into all 
Its sen ants, that Teveisham, immediately after the t ictory, 
hanged above twenty jirisoners ; and was proceeding in 
his executions, when the Bishoji of Bath and Wells warned 
liim, that these unhapi>y men were now by law entitled to 
a trial, and that their execution would be deemed a real 
murder. This remonstrance, however, did not stoji the 
savage nature of Colonel Kirke, a soldier of fortune, who 
had long served at Tangiers, and had con- Cnieliy of Colo- 
tracted, from his intercourse w ith the Mooivs, "n' birke. 
an inhumanity less known in Eurojican and in free coun- 
tries. At his first entry into Bridgevvater, he hanged nine- 
teen prisoners, without the least inquirv into the merits of 
their cause. As if to make spoil with death, he ordered 
a ceitain number to be executed, while he and his com- 
pany should drink the king’s health, or the queen’s, or 
that of Cliief-justice .reflferies. Observing their feet to 
quiver in the agonies of death, lie cried, that he would 
give them music to their dancing, and he immediately 
commanded the drams to beat and the trumpets to sound. 
By way of experiment, he ordeied one man to be hung 
up three times, questioning him at each interval, whether 
he repented of his crime : but the man obstinately assert- 
ing, tliat, notwithstanding the past, he still would w’lll- 
ingly engage in the same cause, Kirke ordered him to be 
hung in chains. One story, commonly told of him, is 
memorable for the treachery, as well as barbarity, which 
attended it. A young maid pleaded for the life of her 
brother, and flung heiself at Ivnke’s feet, armed vvith all 
the charms wluch'benuty and innocence, batlied in tears, 
could bestow upon her. The tyrant was inflamed with 
desire, not softened into love or clemency. He promised 
to grant her request, provided that she, in her turn, would 
be equally compliant to him. 'The maid yielded to the 
conditions : but, after she had passed the night with him, 
the wanton savage the next morning showed her, from the 
window, her brollier, the darling object for whom she had 
sacrificed lier virtue, hanging on a gibbet, which he had 
secretly ordered to be there erected for the execution. 
jRage, and despair, and indignation, took possession of 
her mind, and deprived her for ever of her senses. All 
the inhabitants of that country, innocent as well as guilty, 
were exjiosed to the ravages of tliis barbarian. The sol- 
diery were let loose to live at free quarters ; and his own 
regiment, instructed by Ins example, and encouraged by 
his exhortations, distinguished themselves in a jiaiticular 
manner by their outrages. By way of pleasantry he used 
to call them his lambs ; an appellation which was long 
remembered witli horror in the west of England. 

The violent Jefferies succeeded after some interval ; and 
showed the people, that the rigours of law might equal, if 
not exceed, the ravages of military tyranny. This nian, 
who w’antoned m cruelty, had already given a specimen 
of Ins character in many trials where he presided ; and 
he now set out with a savage joy, ns to a full harvest of 
death and destruction. He began at Dorchester; and 
thirty lebels being arraigned, he exhorted tliem, but in 
vain, to save him, by their free confession, the trouble 
of trying them : and when twentv-nine were found 
guilty, he ordeied them, as an additional punishment 
of their disobedience, to he led to immediate execu- 
tion. Most of the other jirisoners, terrified vvith this 
example, jileaded guilty; and no less than two hundred 
and iiiiiety-tvvo leceived sentence at Dorchester. Of these, 
eighty were executed. Exeter was the next stage of his 
cruelty : two hundred and forty-three were there tried, of 
whom a great number were condemned and executed. He 
also opened his commission at Taunton and N\ ells ; and 
every where carried consternation along with him. The 
juries were so stiuckwith his menaces, that they gave their 
verdict with jirecipitation ; and many innocent persons, it 
is said, were involved with the guilty. And on the whole, 
besides those who vveie butchered by the military com- 
manders, two hundred and fifty-one are computed to have 
fallen by the hand of justice. The whole country was 
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.strewed with tlie heads and limbs of traitors. Every 
iilhige almost bclield tlie dead carcass of a wretched inha- 
bitant. And all the rigours of justice, unabated bv any 
appearance of clemency, were fully displayed to the people 
by tlie inhuman Jefferies. 

Of all the e.xecutions, during this dismal period, the most 
remarkable were those of Mrs. Gaunt and Lady Lisle, who 
had been accused of harbouring traitors, blrs. Gaunt was 
an anabaptist, noted for her beneficence, wliicii she extend- 
ed to per^ons of all professions and persuasions. One of 
the rebels, knowing her humane disposition, had recourse 
to her in his distress, and was concealed by her. Hearing 
of the proclamation, which offered an indemnity and re- 
wards to such as discovered criminals, he betrayed his 
benefactress, and bore evidence against her. He received 
a pardon as a recompence for his treachery; she was 
burned alive for lier chanty. 

Lady Lisle was widow of one of the regicides who liad 
enjoyed great favour and authority under Cromwell, and 
who having fled, after the restoration, to Lanzanne in 
Swisseiland, was there assassinated by three Iiish ruffians, 
who hoped to make their fortune by this piece of seivice. 
Ills widow was now prosecuted for harbouring two rebels 
the day after the battle of Sedgemoor; and Jefferies push- 
ed on the trial with an unrelenting violence. In vain did 
the aged prisoner plead, that these criminals had been put 
into no proclamation ; had been convicted by no verdict ; 
nor could any man be denominated a traitor, till the sen- 
tence of some legal court was passed upon him : that it ap- 
peared not by any proof, that she was so much as acquaint- 
ed with the guilt of the persons, or had heard ol then- 
joining the rebellion of JMonmouth ; that though she 
might be obnoxious on account of her family, it was well 
known, that her heart was ever loyal, and that no person 
in England had shed more tears for that tragical event, in 
wliicli her husband had unfortunately borne too great a 
sliare : and that the same principles, which she herself had 
ever embraced, she had carefully instilled into her son, and 
had, at that very time, sent him to fight against those rebels, 
whom she was now accused of harbouring. Though these 
arguments did not move Jefleiies, they had influence on 
the jury. Twice they seemed inclined to bring in a fa- 
vourable verdict : they weie as often sent hack with me- 
naces and reproaches ; and at last were constrained to give 
sentence against the prisoner. Notwithstanding all appli- 
cations for pardon, the cruel sentence was executed. The 
king said, tnat he had given Jefferies a promise not to par- 
don her: an excuse which could serve only to aggravate 
the blame against himself. 

It might have been hoped, that, by all these bloody 
executions, a rebellion, so precipitate, so ill supported, and 
of such short duration, would have been sufficiently ex- 
piated : but nothing could satiate the s|iiiitol rigour which 
possessed the administration. Even those multitudes, 
who received pardon, were obliged to atone for their guilt 
by fines, which reduced them to beggary ; or, where their 
former poverty made them incapable of paying, they were 
condemned to cruel whippings or severe imprisonments 
Nor could the innocent escape the hands, no less rapacious 
than cruel, of the chief justice. Piideaux, a gentleman of 
Devonshire, being thrown into prison, and dreading the 
severe and arbitrary sjurit, which at that time met with no 
control, was obliged to buy his liberty of Jefferies at the 
price of fifleen thousand pounds ; though he could never 
so much as learn the crime of which he was accused. 

Goodenough, the seditious under-shenff of London, who 
had been engaged in the most bloodv and desperate part 
of the Rye-house conspiracy, was taken prisoner after the 
battle of Sedgemoor, and resolved to save his own life by 
an accusation of Cornish, the sheriff, whom he knew to bo 
extremely obnoxious to the court. Colonel Rumsey join- 
ed him in the accusation ; and the prosecution was so 
hastened, that the prisoner was tried, condemned, and 
executed m the space of a week. The perjury of the wit- 
nesses appeared immediately after ; and the king seemed 
to regret the execution of Cornish. He granted his estate 
to his family, and condemned the witnesses to perpetual 
imprisonment. 


The injustice of this sentence against Coiin-.h was not 
wanted to disgust the nation with the coiiit: the con- 
tinued rigour of the other executions hadalrcadj impies,ed 
a universal hatred against the ministers of justice, atteiid- 
ed with compassion for the unha|ipy sufferers, who, as they 
had been seduced into this crime by mistaken pnnciiiles, 
bore their punishment with the spirit and zeal of martjrs. 
The people might have been willing on this occasion to 
distinguish between the king and his ministers : but care 
was taken to piove, that the latter had done nothing but 
what was agreeable to their master. Jefferies, on his re- 
turn, was immediately, for those eminent services, created 
a peer; and was soon after vested with the dignity of 
chancellor. It is pretended, however, witli some appear- 
ance of authority, that the king was displeased with these 
cruelties, and put a stop to them by orders, as soon as 
proper information of them was conveyed to him.’’ 

We must now take a view of the state of state of affairs 
affairs in Scotland ; where the fate of Argyle "> Scotland, 
had been decided befoie that of Monmouth. Immediately 
after the king’s accession, a pailiament had been summon- 
ed at Edinburgh ; and all affairs were there conducted by 
the Duke of Queensberry the commissioner, and the Eail 
of Perth chancellor. The former had resolved to make an 
entire surrender of the libeities of his country; but was 
determined still to adhere to its religion : the latter entei- 
tained no scruple of paying court even by the sacnfice of 
both. But no courtier, even the most prostitute, could go 
further than tlie parliament itself towards a resignation of 
their liberties In a vote which they called an offer of 
duty, after adopting the fabulous history of a hundred and 
eleven Scottish moiiarchs, they acknowledged, that all these 
princes, by the primaiy and fundamental law of the state, 
had been vested w ith a solid and absolute authority. They 
declared their abhorience of all principles and positions, 
derogatory to the king's sacred, supreme, sovereign, abso- 
lute |)Ower, of which none, they said, whether single per- 
sons, or collective bodies, can participate, but in depen- 
dence on him, and by commission fiom him. They 
promised that the whole nation, between sixteen and sixty, 
shall be in readme.ss for his majesty’s service, where and 
as oft as It shall be his royal pleasure to require them. 
And they annexed the whole excise, both of inland and 
foreign commodities, for ever to the crown. 

All the other acts of this assembly savoured of the same 
spirit. They declared it treason for any person to refuse 
the test, if tendered by the council. To defend the obli- 
gation of the covenant, subjected a person to the same 
penalty. To be present at any conventicle, was made 
punishable with death and confiscation of movables. 
Even such as refused to give testimony, either in cases of 
treason or nonconformity, weie declared equally punishable 
as if guilty of those very crimes : an excellent prelude to all 
the rigours of an inquisition. It must be confessed, that 
nothing could equal the abject servility of the Scottish na- 
tion during this period, but the arbitiary severity of the 
adinimsti-ation. 

It. was in vain that Argyle summoned a Ar?\lt'sin\,i- 

S le, so lost to all sense of liberty, so de- bun , 

sd by repeated indignities, to rise m vindication of 
their violated laws and privileges. Even those who de- 
clared for him were, for the gieater pait, his own vassals; 
men who, if possible, were still n.oie sunk in slavery than 
the rest of the nation. He arrived, after a jirosperous 
voyage, in Argyleshire, attended by some fugitives from 
Holland; among the rest, by Sir Patrick Ilume, a man of 
mild dispositions, who had been driven to this extremity 
by a continued tram of oppression. The jiiivy council 
was before-hand apprized of Argyle’s intentions. The 
whole militia of the kingdom, to the number of twenty-two 
thousand men, were already in arms ; and a third part of 
them, with the regular forces, were on their march to op- 
pose him. All the considerable gentiy of his clan were 
thrown into prison. And two ships of war w-ere on the 
const to watch his motions. Under all these discourage- 
ments he yet made a shift, partly from terror, jiartly from 
affection, to collect and arm a body of about two thousand 
five hundred men ; but soon found himself surrounded 


b Life of Lord Kpeper 'N'ortli, p CCO. Kina James s Memoir^, p 111. 
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on all sides \\itli iiisnperiible difficulties. Ills arms and 
amniunition uere seized; Ins provisions cut off; tlie 
JMaiquis of Atliole piesscd him on one side ; Loid Cliailes 
IMuruu on another ; the Duke of Goidon 
luiiie; upon his real ; the Rail of Onnb.irton 
met him in fioiil. His followcis d.nh fell oil Iroin him; 
but Arirvle, lesoluto to pcisereie, biokc at hist with the 
shatteied leniains ol Ins troops into the disalfected part ol 
the Low Couiiliies, whnh lie h.id iiidiMVouied to alluie 
to him by dechii.itions loi the coieiiaiu. No onf> showed 
either coiii,n;e or iiiclin.ilion to join him ; and his small 
and still dccieisiii" .iriiu, ailei w.nidriiii" about (or a lit- 
tle time, n.is at last dehaled and dissipated without an 
, eiicniv. Aieile hiiiisell was sei/cdand car- 

•uicl cveruiioii ^ Jv! mlini cli ; wlieie, alter ciiduiiiif: 

many nidi!!inties with a eallant spiiit, he was publicly e.\- 
eciitcd. He sulii led on the loiiin r ini|iist seiitenie wliieh 
had been pissed upon him. The rest ol his followers 
either escaped or weie jiuinshtd by transpoitation ; Itum- 
bohi and Aylolfe, two Ivntlishmen who had attended 
At"\le on this expedition, were executed. 

on, Xo, The kino u as so elated with this continued 

.\ isiiliaiant. (,de of piosjioiitx, tli.it he heoan to under- 
value even an I nolish |iarhan’ient, at all times formidable 
to his family ; and Irom Ins speech to that assembly, which 
he had assembled early m the winter, ho seems to have 
tlioiioht hmisell exempted from all rules of |irndence, or 
necessity ol dissimulation. Ho idainly told the two Houses, 
that the niihtia, which h, id formerlx been so much nia"- 
nilied, w.is now knmd, by exiiericnco m the last lebclhon, 
to be altooether useless; ami he roipiired a new supiih. 
Ill order to maintain those additional forces wliiili he li.id 
levied. He also took notice, that he had employed a ■;roat 
m.iiix cadiohi offiicis, and that he had, m then favour, 
dispensed with the l.iw leiiiiirnn: the test to be taken b\ 
every one th.U |iossessed anv public ollicis And toeiii 
silent all opposition, he docl.ired, that, h.iv iii" u aped the 
benefit ol their scrviie diirini; such tiniis ol d.injter, he 
was detei mined, in ither to expose them alterwards lodis- 
tirai’C, nor hiinsell, m case of .muthcr lebellion, to the 
want of their assistanee. 

Such violent aveisiondid tins p-irli.munt heir to 0]ipo- 
sition : so itre.il die.id li.id been iiistdli'd of the eonse’- 
ipioiices atleiidiiii; am bieaeli with the kins; that it is 
probable, had he iisetl his disneiisiin; power without de- 
ckiriii!; It, no mi|iiiins would li.ive been made', and time 
iiiiL'ht have iceoiicded then.ition to this dangerous exi re ise 
ol prciOLMtive. But to invade .it once their eonstiiutioii, 
to threaten their rehirion, to establish a si nidiii!: anm, and 
even to reipiire them, by their conciirrenee, to contribute 
towards all these im.isures, excreded the bounds of their 
pationec; and thev he;;an, for the first time, to di-pkiy 
some small reni.niis ol ]'’,n;.dish spirit and itcnerosiiy . 
When the kinc's speech was taken into consideration bv 
the Commons, niaiiv severe relUitions were thiowii out 
atj.iinst the present measures; and the House was with 
seeinin;: dilhiulty tiitnccd to promise, m a General vole, 
that thev would [.'1x1111 sume suiiplv. But instead of fiiiish- 
iin: tli.it busiinss, which coidcl alone render them accept- 
able to the kmc, thev |iioceeded to examine the dispeiisiii!: 
power; and thev voted an addiess to the kineaLMiiist it. 
Beloie this address w is presented, they iisuiiied thecon- 
sidcration ol the supplv ; ami as one million two hundred 
thousand |iomids weie dem.nided bv the court, and tvvohun- 
dred thoiis.nid proposed by the couniry-p.irlv, a middle 
course was chosi n ; .md sev en liumln d thousand,. liter some 
dispute, were at list voted. '1 he address against the dis- 
liensnie jiovvcrwas expiissid m most lespcclfiil and .sub- 
missive terms ; yet It w.is vciv illiiieived liv the kiii!:,and 
his answer contained a II it drni.d, uttered with (tie.it 
warmth and vehcinenee. The Commons were so daunted 
with this reply, that they ke|it silence a loii^ time; and 
when Coke, memher foi Heibv, ro-e up and said, “ I 
hope we aio all I'.iiLdislmicn, ami not to he fnttlnciied with 
a lew hard words;” so little spii it appeiied m th.it assem- 
blv, often so lefr.iitoiy and nmlmoiis, that they sent him 
to’ the Tower for bluntly cxpies-m^ a Ircc and [[ciieious 
sentiment. They adjoin ned, without fixiii" a d.iv for the 
considei.ition of Ins niajesty's answer; .md on their next 
mcctme, they submissively inocceded to the consideration 
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of the supjily, and even went so far as to establish funds 
lor payiiii; the sum voted, m nine years and a half. The 
kill!:, 'theiefoie, had in effect, almost without contest or 
violence, obtained a comjih to victory over the Commons ; 
and that assemblv, instead of t;uardm[r their liberties, now 
exposed to manliest jieid, confeired an additional revenue 
on the Clown ; and by lemleimi; the kin<; m some deitiec 
imlepemleiit, contribiiled to increase those dangers with 
which they h.id so much leason to be alaimed. 

The next opposition came fiom the House of Peers, 
which has not commonly t.iken the lead on these occa- 
sions; and even from the bench of bishops, where the 
court usually expects the greatest complaisance and sub- 
mission. The upper House had been biought, in the first 
d.iys of the session, to uive L'eneral thanks for the king's 
speech; by which compliment they were understood, ac- 
coidmi; to the jimctice of that time, to have acquiesced in 
every pan of it : yet, iiotvvithstaiiding that step, Cornpton, 
Bishop of London, m his own name and that of his bre- 
thren, moved that a day .should he appointed for taking 
the speech into coiisider.itioii : he was seconded by Hali- 
fax, Nottiiieli.im, and Moidaimt. .lefferies, the chaiicellor, 
opposed the motion ; and seemed inclined to use in that 
House the same arrogance to which on the bench he had 
so long been accustomed. But he was soon taught to 
know Ins pl.icc; and he jiroved, bv his behaviour, that 
iiisolence, when rheeked, naturally sinks into meanness 
ami cowardice. The Bishop of London's motion iirevailed. 

The king might reasonably have piesiimed, that, even if 
the Peers should so far icsiime coiimee as to make an ap- 
plication aeamst his di'peiisiiig imwer, the same steady 
answer which ho had given to the Commons would make 
them lel.qisc into the same tHUidity ; and ho might by 
that iiieaiis have obtained a coiisidrrable supply, without 
m.ikiiig any toncessions 111 letiirn. But so imperious was 
Ills tennier, ■-o lolty the idea which he had entertained of 
his own authority, and so violent the schemes suggested 
hv Ins own bigotry :md that of his priests, that, without 
anv del.iv, vvilhoiii w.iiting for anv further piovocation, he 
immediately proceeded to a pioiogatioii. He coiilmucd 
the parliament dm mg a yt.ir and a half by four more pro- 
log.itioiis; hut having m vain tried, by sciiarate applica- 
tions, to hie.ik the obstinacy of the leading members, he 
at l.ist dissolved that assei’iibly. Ami as it was iilamly 
impossible for him to find among his protestaiit subjects a 
set ol men more devoted to loy.il aiithorilv, it was imi- 
veisallv concluded, that he intended tlieiict-lorth to govern 
eiiliiely without pailiainents. 

Never king mounted the throne of England with greater 
adv.intages than .lames: 11. iv, ))OSsO'sed greater ficilitv, 
if lh.it were anv adiant.ige, of lemlermg himself and his 
postiritv absolute: hut all these fortunate circumstances 
tended onlv, bv his own misconduct, to bring more sud- 
den rum upon him. The nation seemed disjioscd of them- 
selves to resign llieir liberties, had he not, at the same tune, 
m.ide an attempt upon their religion: and he might even 
have succeeded 111 surmounting at once their liberties 
and leligion, had he conducted his schemes vvith common 
prudence ami discretion, tlpenly to declare to the parlia- 
ment, so carlv 111 Ills reign, his intention to disiicnse with 
the tests, struck a univeisal alarm throughout the nation; 
infused terioi into the chuich, which had hitherto been 
the chief siqqioit ol monaichy ; and even disgusted the 
armv, bv whose means alone he could now purpose to 
govern. The formir horror .igainst jiopciv was revived by 
polemical books and sermons; and m every dispute the 
viclorv seemed to ho gamed by the protestaiit divines, who 
were lic.iid with more favourable o.irs, and who managed 
the controversy with moie Itarmng and eloquence. But 
another incident hap|)ciicd at this time, which tended 
mighlilv to excite the animosity of the nation against the 
c.itholic conuiiunion. 

Lewis XlNMiavmg long harassed and molested the pro- 
Icsi.mts, ;u last revoked entirelv the edict of Nantz ; which 
had been en.icted hv Harry IV. for seeming them the free 
exen ise of their religion ; which had heeii declared irre- 
vocable; and which, during the expi rieiice of near a 
leiituiy, had been attended with no sensible inconveiiiencc. 
All the iniquities inseparable fiom peisccution weie exer- 
cised against those unhappy ichgionists : who became 
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obstinate in proportion to tlie oppressions rrliidi they 
suffered, and either covered under a feipmed conreision a 
more violent abhorrence of the catholic communion, or 
sought among foreign nations for that liberty of which 
they were bereaved in their native country. Above half a 
million of the most useful and industrious'subjects deseited 
France ; and exported, together with immense sums of 
money, those arts and manufactures which had cliieflv 
tended to enrich that kingdom. They propagated every 
w’here the most tragical accounts of the tyranny exercised 
against them, and revived among the protestaiits all that 
resentment against the bloody and persecuting spirit of 
popery, to which so many incidents in all ages had given 
too much foundation. Near fifty thousand refugees passed 
01 er into England ; and all men were disposed, from their 
representations, to entertain the utmost horror against the 
projects w Inch they apprehended to be formed hv the king 
for the abolition of the protestant religion. ^Vhen a prince 
of so much humanity,and of such signal prudence,as Lewis, 
could he engaged, by the bigotry of Ins religion alone, 
without any provocation, to embrace such sanguinary and 
impolitic measures, what might not be dreaded, they 
asked, from James, who was so much inferior in these 
virtues, and who had already been irritated by such obsti- 
nate and violent opposition ? In vain did the king affect 
to throw the highest blame on the persecutions in France; 
in vain did he afford the most real protection and assist- 
ance to the distressed hugonots. All these symptoms of 
toleration were regarded as insidious; opposite to the 
mowed principles of liis sect, and belied by the se'ere 
administration which he himself had exercised against the 
nonconformists in Scotland. 

A. D. 16 SC. smallest approach towards the intro- 

duction of popery, must, in the present dis- 
position of the people, have aflorded reason of lealoiisv ; 
much more so wide a step as that of dispensing with the 
tests, the sole security which the nation, being disappoint- 
ed of the exclusion bill, found provided against those 
dieaded innovations. Yet was the king resolute to perse- 
vere in his purpose; and having failed in bringing over 
the parliament, he made an attempt, with more success, 
for establishing his dispensing power, by a verdict of the 
judges. Sir Edward Hales, a new pro'el\ te, had accepted 
a commission of colonel; and directions were given his 
coachman to prosecute him for the penalty of five hundred 
pounds, winch the law, establishing the tests, had granted 

Dispeiwinx to informers. By this feigned action, the 
pow^r. king hoped, both from the authority of tlie 
decision, and the reason of the thing, to put an end to all 
questions with regard to his dispensing power. 

It could not be expected that the law\ ers appointed to 
plead against Hales would exert great force on that occa- 
sion : but the cause uas regarded wath such anxiety bv 
tlie public, that it has been thoroughly canvassed in several 
elaborate discourses and could men divest themselves of 
prejudice, there want not sufficient materials on which to 
form a true judgment. The claim and exercise of the 
dispensing pow’er is allowed to be veiy' ancient in Eng- 
land; and though it seems at first to have been copied 
fiom papal usurpations, it mav plainly be traced up as 
high as the reign of Henry III. In the feudal govern- 
ments, men were moie anxious to secure their private 
property than to share in the public administration ; and 
provided no innovations were attempted on their rights 
and possessions, the care of executing the law’s, and insur- 
ing general safety, was without jealousy intrusted to the 
sovereign. Penal statutes were commonly intended to arm 
the prince with more authority for that purpose ; and being 
in the main calculated for promoting his influence as first 
magistrate, there seemed no danger in allowing him to 
dispense with their execution, in such particular ca.ses as 
might require an exception or indulgence. That practice 
had so much prevailed, that the parliament itself had more 
than once acknowledged this prerogative of the crown ; 
particularly during the reign of Henry V. when they 

.c Parficul.'irly Sir Erlu.inl Ilerbprl’s Dermre in Ihe Stale 'Frials, and 
Sir Knbeit Atkins’s Inquiry concerninj; the IJispensing Power 
il Hot. Pari. 1 JIcn. V. n. xv. 

e Ihitl, 1 lien. V. n xxii. It is remarkable, boiveser, that in the reicn 
of Ttichanl the Second, the pai lianicnt eranfed the king only a temporary 
power ot dispensing with the statute of protlsors. Hot, Pari. 15 Rich. 
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e'’acted the law against aliens,<* and also when they passed 
the statute of provisors.' But though the generartenor of 
the penal statutes was such as gave the king a superior 
interest in their execution beyond any of his subjects • it 
could not but sometimes happen, in a mixed government, 
that the parliament would desire to enact laws, by winch 
the regal power, in some particulars, even where private 
propertv was not immediately concerned, might be legu- 
lated and restrained. In the twenty-thiid I'ff Henry VI. a 
law of this kind w’as enacted, piohibiting any man from 
serving in a county as sheriff above a year; and a clause 
was inserted, by wnich the king was dis.ibled from grant- 
ing a dispensation. Plain reason might have taught, that 
this law, at least, should be exempted from the king’s 
prerogative: but as the dispensing power still prevailed in 
other cases, it was soon able, aided by the servility of the 
courts of judicature, even to overpower this statute, which 
the legislature had evidently intended to secuie against 
violation. In the reign of Henrv VII the case was 
brought to a trial before all the judges in the exchequer- 
chamber; and it was decreed, that, notwithstanding the 
strict clause above mentioned, the king might dispense 
with the statute : he could first, it was alleged, dispense 
with the prohibitory clause, and then with the statute 
Itself This opinion of the judges, though seemingly 
absurd, had ever since passed for undoubted law : the 
practice of continuing the sheiiffs bad prevailed: and 
most of the property in England had been fixed bv de- 
cisions, which juries, returned by such sheriffs, had given 
in the courts of judicature. Many other dispensations of 
a like nature mav be produced ; not only such as took 
place by intervals, but such as weie uniformly continued. 
Thus the law was dispensed with, which prohibited any 
man from going a judge of assize into liis own county ; 
th.it which rendered all Welchmen incapable of be.iri’ng 
offices in Wales ; and that which required every one who 
received a pardon for felony, to find sureties for Ins good 
behaviour. In the second of James I. a new consultation 
of all the judges had been held upon a like question : this 
prerogative of the crown was again unanimously affirmed 
and It became an established principle in English juris- 
prudence, that though the king could not allow of what 
was morally unlawful, he could permit what was onlv 
prohibited by positive statute. Even the jealous House of 
Commons, who extorted the petition of right from Charles 
I., made no serup'e, bv the mouth of Glanvide, their 
manager, to allow of the dispensing power m its full ex- 
tent;? and in the famous trial of ship-mo’ ey, Holborne, 
the popular lawyer, had freelv, and in the most explicit 
terms, made the same concession '' Sir Edward Coke, 
the gre.at oracle of English law, had not only concurred 
with all other lawyers in favour of this prerog.ttive, but 
seems eien to believe it so inherent in the crown, that an 
act of parliament itself could not abolish it.' And he 
parliculailv observes, that no law can impose such a dis- 
ability of enjoying offices as the king may not dispense 
with; because the king, from the law of nature, has a 
right to the service of all his subjects. 'Tins particular 
reason, as well as all the general principles, is applicable 
to the question of the tests; nor can the dangerous con- 
sequence of granting dispensations in that case be ever 
allowed to be pleaded before a court of judicature. Every 
prerogative of the crown, it may be said, admits of abuse : 
should the king pardon all criminals, law must be totally 
dissolved ; should he declare and continue perpetual war 
against all nations, inevitable luin must ensue; yet these 
powers are intrusted to the sovereign, and we must be 
content, as our ancestors were, to depend upon his pru- 
dence and discretion in the exercise of them. 

Though this reasoning seems founded on such princi- 
ples as are usually admitted by lawyers, the people had 
entertained such violent prepossessions against the use 
which James here made of his prerogative, that he was 
obliged, before he brought on Hales’s cause, to displace 
four of the judges, Jones, Montague, Charleton, and Ne- 

TT. n. i. A plain implication tliat lie had not, of himself, siitli preroga- 
tive. ''O nnceitain weie many of the'^e points at that time. 

f Sir Eilward Coke’s Reports, scvenfli Report. 

p State I rials, vol. ii. first edit. p. COS. Pari. Hist. \ol. \ in. p, 13C. 

h .State 'I rials, vol. v. tirst edit. p. 171. 

I Sir Cdward Coke’s Reports, tweltth Report, p. 10. 
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vil; and even Sir Edward Herbert, the chief justice, 
tliouph a man of acknowledged vntue, jet, because he 
here supported the ])retensions of the crown, was exposed 
to great and general reproach, hlen deemed a dispensing 
to be in efl’ect the same with a repealing |)ower; and they 
could not conceive that less authority was necessary to 
repeal than to enact any statute. If one penal law xvas 
dispensed with, any other might undcigo the same fate : 
ana by what principle could eten the laws which define 
projierty be aftciwaids secured Irom violation? Hie test 
act had ever been conceited the great b.iirier of the esta- 
blished religion under a popish successor : as such, it had 
been insisted on by the pailiament ; as such, granted by the 
king; as such, during the debates with legard to the ex- 
clusion, lecommendcd by tlie chancellor. By what niagic, 
what chicane of law', is it now' annihilated, and rendered 
of no validity ' Tlicse questions were eveiy where asked ; 
and men, straitened by picccdents and decisions of great 
authoiita, weie reduced either to question the antiquity of 
this prerogative itself, or to assert that even the practice of 
near five centuiies could not bestow on it sufficient au- 
thority '■ 1 1 was not considered, that the present difficulty 
or seeming absurdity had proceeded fiom late innovations 
introduced into the government. Ever since the beginning 
of this century, the parliament had, with a laudable zeal, 
been acquiring poweis and establishing principles favour- 
able to law and liberty : the authority of the crown had 
been limited in many important paiticulars: and penal 
statutes weie often calculated to secure the constitution 
against the attempts of ministers, as well as to jireserve a 
general peace, and repress crimes and immoralities. A 
preiogative, however, derived from very ancient and almost 
unifoim practice, the dis|)ensing power, still remained, or 
was supposed to remain, with the crown ; sufficient in an 
instant to overturn this whole fabric, and to throw down 
all fences of the constitution. If this prerogative, which 
carries on the face of it such strong symptoms of an abso- 
lute autlioiity m the prince, had yet, in ancient times, sub- 
sisted with some degree of liberty in the subject ; this 
fact only proves, that scaicelv any human government, 
much less one elected in rude and barbaious times, is 
entirely consistent and unilorm m all its parts. But to 
expect that the dispensing power could, in any degree, be 
rendered compatilile witii those accurate and regular limi- 
tations, which had of late been established, and which the 
people were determined to maintain, was a vain hone ; 
and though men knew not upon what principles they 
could deny that prerogative, they saw that, if they would 
preserve their laws and constitution, there was an absolute 
necessity for denying, at least for abolishing it. The re- 
volution alone, which soon succeeded, happily put an end 
to all these disputes : by means of it, a more uniform 
edifice was at last erected : the monstrous inconsistence, 
so yisible betvyeen the ancient Gothic parts of the fabric 
and the recent plans of liberty, vyas fully corrected : and 
to tlieir mutual felicity, king and people vyete finally 
taught to knovy their proper boundaries.' 

Whatever topics lawyers might find to defend James’s 
dispensing power, the nation thought it dangeious, if not 
fatal to libeity ; and liis resolution of exercising it may on 
that account be esteemed no less alarming, than if the 
power had been founded on the most recent and most 
flagrant usurpation. It was not likely, that an authority, 
which had been assumed, through so many obstacles, 
would in his hands lie long idle and unemployed. Four 
catholic lords were brought into the privy-couiicil, Powis, 
Arundel, Bellasis, and Dovei. Halifax, finding that, not- 
withstanding his past merits, he possessed no real credit or 
authority, became refractoiy in his opposition; and his 
office of privy-seal was given to Arundel. The king was 
open as well as zealous, in the desire of making converts ; 
and men plainly saw, that the only way to acquire his 
affection and confidence was by a sacrifice of their religion. 


Sunderland, some time after, scrupled not to gam favour 
at this price. Rochester, the tieasurer, though the king’s 
brother-in-law, jet, because he refused to give this instance 
of complaisance, was turned out of his office. The trea- 
siiij was put m commission, and Bellasis was placed at 
the' head ot it. All the com tiers were disgusted, even 
such as bad little regard to leligion. The dishonour, 
as well as distrust, attending renegades, made most 
men resolve, at all hazards, to adhere to their ancient 
filth. 

Ill Scotland, James’s zeal for proselytism si.tte of 
was more successful. The Earls of jMurray, ^ 1 °' • 

Perth, and Melfoit, were brought over to the court reli- 
gion, and the two latter noblemen made use of a very 
courtly reason for their conveision ; they jirctended, that 
the papers found in the late king’s cabinet had opened 
their eyes, and had convinced them of the preference due 
to the catholic leligion. Queensberry, who showed not 
the same compliance, fell into total disgiace, notwithstand- 
ing his former services, and the important sacrifices which 
he had made to the measures of the court. These merits 
could not ev'en insure him of safety against the vengeance 
to which he stood exposed. His rival, Peith, who had 
been ready to sink under his superior interest, now ac- 
quiied the ascendant ; and all the complaints exhibited 
against him were totally' obliterated. His faith, according 
to a saying of Halifax,'had made him whole. 

But it was m Ireland, chiefly, that the state of 
mask was vyholly taken off, and that the Irel.md. 
king thought himself at liberty to proceed to the full ex- 
tent of his zeal and his violence. The Duke of Ormond 
was recalled ; and though the primate and Loid Granard, 
two protestants, still possessed the authority of iustices, 
the whole povyer vyas lodged in the hands of Talbot, the 
general, soon after created Earl of Tyrconnel ; a man who, 
from the blindness of his prejudices and fury of his temper, 
was transported vyith the most immeasurable ardour for 
the catholie cause. After the suppression of Monmouth s 
rebellion, orders vyere given by 'Tyrconnel to disarm all 
the protestants, on pretence of securing the public peace, 
and keeping their arms in a few magazines, for the use of 
the mihtia. Next, the army was new-modelled ; and a 
great number of officers were dismissed, because it vv'as 
pretended that they or their fathers had served under 
Cromwell and the republic. The injustice was not con- 
fined to them. Near three hundred officers more were after- 
wards broken, though many of them had purchased their 
commissions : about four or five thousand private soldiers, 
because they were protestants, were dismissed ; and being 
stripped even of their legimentals, were tuined out to 
staiVe in the streets. While these violences were carrying 
on. Clarendon, who had been named lord lieutenant, came 
over ; but he soon found, that, as he had refused to give 
the king the desired pledge of fidelity by changing his 
reli'Mon, he possessed no credit or authority. He was 
ev’en a kind of prisoner in the hands of Tyrconnel ; and 
as he gave all op]iosition in his power to the precipitate 
measures of the catholics, he was soon after recalled, and 
Tyrconnel substituted in his place. The unhappy pro- 
testants now saw all the civil authority, as -ivell as the 
military force, transferred into the hands of their inveterate 
enemies; inflamed with hereditary hatred, and stimulated 
by every motive, which the passion either for power, jiro- 
perty, or religion, could inspiie. Even the barbarous ban- 
ditti' were let loose to yirey on them in their present de- 
fenceless condition. A lenewal of the ancient massacre 
was apprehended ; and great multitudes, struck vv ith the 
best-grounded teiror, deseited the kingdom, and infused 
into 1110 English nation a drrad of those violences, to 
which, after some time, tliej' might justlj', fiom the preva- 
lence of the catholics, think themselves exposed. 

All judicious persons of the catholic communion were 
disgusted with tiiese violent measures, and could easily 


k Fyokert Atkins, p 21. , i , t. r 
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tive terms, all dispensimr power in the crown. ^ ct even then the House 
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foresee t!ie consequences. But James was entirely covern- 
ed by the rash counsels of the queen and of his confessor, 
Bather Peters, a Jesuit, whom he soon after created a 
lirivy-counsellor. He thought, too, that, as he rvas now 
m the decline of life, it was necessary for him, hy hasty 
steps, to carry his designs into execution ; lest the succes- 
sion of the Princess of Orange should overturn all his pro- 
jects. In vain did Arundel, Powis, and Bellasis, remon- 
strate, and suggest more moderate and cautious measures. 
These men had seen and felt, during the prosecution of the 
popish plot, the e.xtreme antipathy which the nation bore 
to their religion ; and though some subsequent incidents 
had seemingly allayed that spirit, they knew that the set- 
tled habits of tlie people were still the same, and that the 
smallest incident was sufficient to renew the former ani- 
mosity. A very moderate indulgence, therefore, to the 
catholic religion, would have satisfied them ; and all at- 
temjits to acquire power, much more to produce a change 
of the national faith, they deemed dangeious and de- 
structive.™ 

Bread, betvixt *6 ^fst broaclimg of the popish plot, 

the king and tiie the clergy of the church of England had 
c lurch. concurred in the piosccution of it, with the 

same violence and credulity as the rest of the nation : but 
dreading afterwards the prevalence of icpublican and pres- 
byterian principles, they had been engaged to support the 
measures of the couit; and to their assistance, chiefly, 
James had owed his succession to the crown. Fnidim! 
that all these services were forgotten, and that the catholic 
religion was the king’s sole favourite, the church had com- 
menced an opposition to court measures: and popery was 
now acknowledged the more immediate danger. In order 
to pieient inflammatory sermons on this popular subject, 
James levived some directions to preacheis, winch had 
been promulgated by the late king, in the beginning of Ins 
reign, when no design against the national religion was yet 
formed, or at least apprehended. But in the piesent deli- 
cate and interesting situation of the church, there was little 
reason to e.xpoct that orders founded on no legal authority, 
would be rigidly obeyed by preachers, who saw no se- 
curity to themselves but in preserving the confidence and 
regard of the people. Instead of avoiding controversy, 
according to the king’s injunctions, the preachers every 
where declaimed against popery ; and among the rest. Dr. 
Sharpe, a clergyman of London, particularly 'distinguished 
himself, and affected to throw great contempt on those 
who had been induced to change their religion by such 
pitiful arguments as the Romish missionaries could sug- 
gest. This topic, being supposed to reflect on the king, 
gave great ofience at court ; and positive orders were 
issued to the Bishop of London, his diocesan, immedi- 
ately to suspend Sharpe, till his majesty’s pleasure should 
be fuither known. Hie prelate replied, that he could not 
possibly obey these commands, and that he was not em- 
jiowered, in such a summary manner, to inflict any punish- 
ment, even upon the greatest delinquent. But neither this 
obvious reason, nor the most dutiful submissions, both of 
the prelate and of Sharpe himself, could appease the court. 
The king was determined to proceed with violence in the 
prosecution of this affair. The liishoji himself he resolved 
to piiiiish for disobedience to his commands; and the ex- 
pedient which he employed for that purpose, was of a 
nature at once the most illegal and most alarming. 

Among all the engines of authority formerly cmploted 
by the crown, none had been more dangerous, or even de- 
structivp to liberty, than the court of high commission, 
which, together witli the star-chamber, had been abolished 
in the reign of Charles 1. by act of parliament; in which 
a clause w'as also inserted, prohibiting the erection, in all 
future times, of that couit, or any of a like nature. But 
this law was deemed by James no obstacle ; and an ec- 
Coiirt nf crcle clesiastical commission was anew issued, by 
siasiicai ciiii- which seven" commissioners were vested 
mission. unlimited authority over the 

church of England. On them were bestowed the same 
inquisitorial powers, possessed by the former court of high 
commission : they might proceed upon bare susjucioii ; 
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and the better to sot the law at defiance, it was expressly 
inspited in their patent itself, that they were to exercise 
their jurisdiction, notwithstanding any law or statute to the 
contnary. The king’s design to subdue the church was 
now sufficiently known ; and had he been able to establish 
the authority of this new-erected couit, his success was 
infallible. A more sensible blow could not be given, both 
to national liberty .and religion ; and happily die contest 
could not be tried in a cause more iniquitous and unpopu- 
lar than that against Sharpe and the Bishop of London. 

The prelate was cited before the commissioners. After 
denying the legality of the court, and claiming the privi- 
lege of all Christian bishops to be tiied by the metropolitan 
and his suffiagaiis; he pleaded in his own defence, that 
as he xv.as obliged, if he had suspended Sharpe, to act m 
the capacity of a judge, he could not, consistent either 
with law or equity, pronounce sentence without a previous 
citation and trial : that he had by petition represented this 
difficulty to his majesty; and notiecoivmg anv answ'er, 
he h.ad reason to think that his petition had given entne 
satisfaction : that m order to show further his deference, 
he had advised Sharpe to abstain from preaching, till he 
had justified his conduct to the king; an adiice winch, 
coming from a superior, was eqiiiv.alent to a command, 
and had accordingly met with the proper obedience : that 
ho had thus, in his ap|nehension, conformed himself to his 
majesty’s pleasure, but if he should still be found wanting 
to Ins duty in any jiarticular, he was now willing to crave 
pardon, and to make reparation. All this submission, 
both in Sharpe and the prelate, had no effect : c , 

It was determiiKd to have an example : tif" fl’isfiop'o?*' 
orders were accordingly sent to the commis- 
sioners to proceed : and by a majority of votes the bishop, 
as well as the doctor, was suspended. 

Almost the whole of this short reign consists of attempts 
always imprudent, often illegal, sometimes both, against 
whatever was most loied and revered by the nation : even 
such schemes of the king’s as might be laudable m tnem- 
selves, were so disgraced by his intentions, that they serve 
only to aggravate the charge against him. James was be- 
come a great patron of tolemtion, and an enemy to all those 
persecuting haws winch, from the influence of the church, 
liad been enacted both against the dissenters and catholics. 
Not content with granting dispensations to particular per- 
sons, he assumed a power of issuing a declaration of gene- 
ral indulgence, and of suspending at once all pe„ai i,-i«s 
the penal statutes, by which a conformity suspended. 
w,as required to the established religion. This w.as a strain 
of .authority, it must be confessed, quite inconsistent with 
law and a limited constitution ; yet w.as it supported by 
many strong precedents in the history of England. Even 
after the principles of liberty were become more jirevalent, 
and began to be well understood, the hate king had, oftener 
than once, and without giving much umbrage, exerted this 
dangerous power: he had, in 16G2, suspended the exe- 
cution of a law which regukated c.arriages : during the two 
Dutch wars, he had twice suspended the act of naviga- 
tion : and tlie Commons, m 16G6, being resolved, con- 
trary to the king’s judgment, to enact that iniquitous law 
against the importation of Irish cattle, found it necessary, 
in order to obviate the exercise of this prerogative, which 
they desiied not at that time eiitnely to deny or abrogate, 
to call that importation a nuisance. 

Though the former authority of the sovereign was great 
in civil affaiis, it was still greater in .ecclesiastical ; and 
the whole despotic power of the popes was often believed, 
in virtue of the supremacy, to have devolved to the crowm. 
The last parliament of Charles I., by abolishing the power 
of the king and convocation to flame c.anons without con- 
sent of pailiament, h.td somewhat diminished the supposed 
extent of the supremacy; but still very considerable re- 
mains of It, at least very important claims, were pieserved, 
and were occasionally made use of by the sovereign. In 
1G62, Charles, pleading both the rights of 
his supremacy and his suspending power, ' ' 
had granted a general indulgence or toleration ; and in 
1672 he renewed the same edict : though the remonstrances 
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of his jjarliament obliged him on both occasions toiclmct, 
and in the last instance, the triumph of law over preroira- 
tive was deemed very great and memorable. In general 
we mav remark, that where the exercise of the suspenuing 
power was agreeable and useful, the (lower itself u as little 
questioned ; where the exercise was thought liable to ex- 
ceptions, men not only opposed it, but piocceded to deny 
altogether the legality of the pierogatiie on which it was 

founded. , i ■ i„ 

Janies, moie imprudent and arbiti ary than Ins prede- 
cessor, issued Ins inoclamatioii, suspending all the penal 
laws in ecclesiastic.il afiairs, and granting a general liberty 
of conscience to all his subjects. He was not deteired liy 
the letlection, both that this scheme ol indulgence was al- 
ready blasted b\ two hiiitloss attempts ; and that m such 
a goveiiiriient as that ol England, it was not suthcient that 
a pierogative be aiiproved ol In some lawyers and Jt'u'- 
quaiies : if it was rondemned by the gciier.il voice of the 
nation, and ict nas still exerted, the victory over nationa 
hbeitv was iio less signal than if obtained by the most 
flagrant injustice and usuipation These two considera 
tions, inde'Ld, would rathei seive to recommend this pro- 
tect to Janies ; who deemed himself supeiior in vigour and 
actnitv to his biother, and who probably thought that Ins 
people eipoyed no libcities, but by his rojal concession 

and indulgence i , r 

In ordei to i rocure a better recc|ition for his e ict ot 
toleration, the king, finding himself opposed by the church, 
began to iiav court to the dissenteis ; and he imagined 
tliat, bv pKijini; one pnrl\ auninst anotnor, lie snould 
easily obtain'tlie" victory oter both ; a refined iiolicy which 
It much exceeded his capacity to conduct. Ills intentions 
were obvious, ibcit it wds impossible for bnn ever to 
gam the sincere confidence and legard of the noncon- 
foimists. Thet knew that the genius of their religion was 
diametrically opposite to that of the c.itholics, the sole ob- 
ject of the king’s aflection They were sensible, t.iat both 
the violence of Ins temper, and the maxims of his leligion, 
were repugnant to the principles of toleration I hev had 
seen that, on his accession, as well as during his biothers 
reign, he had courted the church at their expense ; and it 
was not till his dangerous schemes weic iciected by the 
piclates, that he li.al recourse to the nonconloimists. All 
Ins favouis, tlmrelore, must, to every man of judgment 
among the sectiries, lia\ e appeared insidious ; yet such 
was the pleasure reaped fiom present ease, such theanimo- 
sitv of the dissenters against the church, who had so long 
subjected them to the iigours of persecution, t lat they 
every where expressed the most entire duty to the king, 
and compliance with his measures; and could not forbear 
rejoicing extiemely in the present depression of their 

adversaries. , 

But had the dissenters been ever so much inctmecl to 
shut their eces with regard to the kings intentions, the 
manner of conducting Ins scheme in Scotland was suffi- 
cient to discoccr the secret. The king first applied to the 
Scottish parliament, and desired an indulgence for the 
catholics alone, without compiehending the jiresbyterians . 
but that assembly , though more disposed than eieii the 
iiarliament of Englancl, to sacrifice their ciial liberties, le- 
solvecl likewise to adhere pertinaciouslv to their religion ; 
and thev rejected, for the first time, the king’s applica- 
tion. James therefore found himself obliged to exert 
his prerogative ; and he now thought it prudent to interest 
a iiarty amom' his sub|ccts, besides the catholics, in sup- 
iiorting this act of aiithorilt. To the surprise of the 
harassed and pei scented presbvterians, they heard the 
principles of toleration eveiv where extolled, and found 
that full permission was granted to attend conventicles ; an 
offence, which, even during this reign, had been declared 
no less than a capital enormity. The king’s declaration, 
however of induh'ence, contained clauses sufficient to de- 
press their joy. As if po|)ery were already predominant, 
he declared, “ that he never would use force or invincible 
necessity accamst any man on account of his persuasion of 
the Protestant religion ; ” a prom ise surely of tolenation given 
to the protestants with great precaution, and admitting a 
considerable latitude for persecution and violence. It is 
likewise remarkable, that the king declared in express 
terms, “ that he had thou'ght fit, by his sovereign authority. 


prerogative royal, and ofa i/gfc power, which all his sub- 
lects ^were to obey wilbont icscrve, to grant this royal 
toleration ” The clangeious designs of other princes are to 
be collected by a comparison ot their several actions, or 
bv a discovery of their more secret counsels : but so blind- 
ed was James with zeal, so transpoited by his imperious 
temper, that even lus pioclamations and public edicts 
tain expressions which, without further inquiry , may suffice 
to his condemnation. . , , 

The English well knew, that the king, by the constitu- 
tion of their government, thought himself entitled, as in- 
deed he was, to as ample authority in his southern, as in 
his noithern kingdom; and therefoie, though the declara- 
tion of indulgence luiblished for England was more 
cautiously expressed, they could not but be alarmed by 
the arbitrary treatment to which their neighbours ''^6re ex- 
posed. It IS even remarkable, that tlie English declara- 
tion contained clauses of a strange import. The king there 
jiroinised, that he would maintain lus loving subjects in 
all their properties and possessions, as well of church and 
abbey lands as of any oilier. jMen thought, that if the 
full establishment of popery were not at hand, this promise 
was quite superfluous ; and they concluded, that the king 
was so replete xvith joy on the prospect of that glorious 
event, that he could not, even for a moment, refrain from 
expressing it. 

But what afforded the most alarming suieoflre- 
jirospeet, was the continuance and even in- 
crease of the violent and precipitate conduct of affairs in 
Ireland. Tyrconnel was now' vested with full authority ; 
and carried over with him as chancellor one Fitton, a man 
who was taken from a jail, and who had been convicted 
of fori'ery and other ciimes, but who compensated for all 
his eiTormities by a headlong zeal for the catholic religion, 
lie was even heaid to say from the bench, that the pro- 
testants were all rogues, and that there was not one among 
foity thousancl that was not a traitor, a rebel, and a villain. 
The whole strain of tlie ndmimstralion was suitable to 
such sentiments. The catholics were put in possession of 
the council-table, of the courts of judicature, and of the 
bench of ]ustices. In order to make them masters of the 
parliament, the same violence was exercised that had been 
priiciised in Eni^lnnd. Tlie chcirtGrs of Dublin (iiid of all 
the coiporations were annulled; and new charters weie 
granted, subjecting the corporations to the will of the 
soieremn. The piotest.int freemen were expelled, catholics 
introdirccd; and the latter sect, as they always were the 
majority in number, were now invested with the whole 
power of the kingdom. The act of settlement w-as the 
only obstacle to their enjoying the whole properti ; and 
Tyrconnel had formed a 'scheme for calling a parliament, 
in order to reveise that act, and empower the king to be- 
stow' all the lands of Ireland on lus catholic subject-,. But 
in this scheme ho met with opposition fiom the moderate 
catholics in the king’s council. Lord Bellasis went even 
so far as to affirm with an oath, “ that that fellow in Ireland 
was fool and madman enough to luin ton kingdoms. ' liie 
deca\ of trade, Irom the desertion of the protestants, was 
rcpiesented ; the sinking of the revenue; the alarm com- 
municated to England : and by these considerations the 
king’s resolutions were for some time suspended ; though 
It was easy to foresee, from tlie usual tenor of lus conduct, 
which side would at last preiionderate. 

But the king was not content with discovering in lus 
own kingdom°the imprudence of lus conduct; he was 
resolved,'^that all Europe should be witness of it. He 
publicly sent the Earl of Castlemaine am- gmiM-sy to 
bassador extraordmary to Rome, in order to ‘'o'”'' 
express Ins obeisance to the Pope, and to make advances 
for reconciling lus kingdoms, in form, to the catholic com- 
munion. Never man, who came on so important an 
errand, met with so many neglects, and even affronts, as 
Castlemaine. The pontiif, instead of being (ileased with 
this forward step, coneluded that a schenie, conducted w-ith 
so much indiscretion, could never possibly be successful. 
And as he was engaged in a violent quariel uitli the 
French monarch, a quarrel which interested him more 
nearly than the conversion of Eni^land, he bore little regard 
to James, whom he believed too closely connected wnth 
his capital enemy. 
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Tlie only proof of complaisance wliicli James received 
from tlie pontiff, was his sending a nuncio to England, in 
return for tlie embassy. By act of parliament any com- 
munication with the Pope was made treason : yet so little 
regard did the king pay to the laws, that he gave the nuncio 
a public and solemn reception at Windsor. The Duke of 
Somerset, one of the bed-chamber, because he refused to 
assist at this ceremony, was dismissed from his employ- 
ment. The nuncio resided openly in London during the 
rest of this reign. Four catholic bishops were publicly 
consecrated in the king’s chapel, and sent out, under the 
title of vicars apostolical, to exercise the episcopal function 
in their respective dioceses. Their pastoral letters, directed 
to the lay catholics of England, were printed and dispersed 
by the express allowance and permission of the king. The 
regular clergy of that communion appeared at court in the 
habits of their order ; and some of them were so indiscreet 
as to boast, that, in a little time, they hoped to walk in pro- 
cession through the capital. 

While the king shocked in the most open manner all the 
principles and prejudices of his protestant subjects, he 
could not sometimes hut be sensible, that he stood in need 
of their assistance for the execution of his designs, lie had 
himself, by virtue of his prerogative, suspended the penal 
laws, and dispensed with the test ; but he would gladly 
have obtained the sanction of parliament to these acts of 
power; and he knew that, without this authority, his edicts 
alone would never afford a durable security to the catho- 
lics. He had employed, therefore, with the members of 
parliament many private conferences, which were then 
called closctings ; and he used every expedient of reasons, 
menaces, and promises, to break their obstinacy in this 
jiarticular. Finding all his efforts fruitless, he had dissolved 
the parliament, and was determined to call a new one, 
from which he expected more complaisance and submis- 
sion. By the practice of annulling the charters, the king 
was become master of all the corporations, and could at 
pleasure change every where the whole magistracy. The 
church party, therefore, by whom the crown had been 
hitherto so remarkably supported, and to whom the king 
visibly owed his safety from all the efforts of Ins enemies” 
was deprived of authority ; and the dissenters, those very 
enemies, were, first in London, and afterwards in every 
other corpoiation, substituted in their place. Not content 
with this violent and dangerous innovation, the king ap- 
pointed certain regulators to e.xamine the qualifications of 
electors; and directions were given them to exclude all 
such as adhered to the test and penal statutes.® Queries to 
this purpose were openly proposed in all places, in order 
to try the sentiments of men, and enable the king to judge 
of the proceedings of the future parliament. The power of 
the crown was at this time so gieat; and the revenue, 
managed by James’s frugality, so considerable and inde- 
pendent ; that, if he had embraced any national party, he 
had been insured of success, and might have carried his 
authority to what length he pleased. But the catholics, to 
whom he had entirely devoted himself, were scarcely the 
hundredth part of the people. Even the protestant non- 
conformists, whom he so much courted, were little more 
tlian the twentieth ; and what was worse, reposed no con- 
fidence in the unnatural alliance contracted with the catho- 
lics, and in the principles of toleration, which, contrary to 
their usual practice in all ages, seemed at present to be 
adopted by that sect. The king, therefore, finding little 
hopes of success, delayed the summoning of a parliament, 
and proceeded still in the exercise of his illegal and arbi- 
trary authority. 

The whole power in Ireland had been committed to 
catholics. In Scotland, all the ministers whom the king 
chiefly trusted were converts to that religion. Every great 
office in England, civil and military, was gradually trans- 
ferred fiom the protestants. Rochester and Clarendon, the 
king’s brothers-in-law, though they had ever been faithful 
to his interests, could not, by all their services, atone for 
their adherence to the national religion; and had been 
dismissed from their employments. The Violent Jefferies 
himself, though he had sacrificed justice and humanity to 


the court; yet, because he refused also to give up his re- 
ligion, was declining in favour and interest. Nothing now 
remained but to open the door in the church and unncrsi- 
ties to the intrusion of the catholics. It was not long be- 
fore the king made this rash effort : and by constimning 
the prelacy and established church to seek protection in the 
principles of liberty, he at last left himself entirely without 
friends and adherents. 

Father Francis, a Benedictine, was recommended by the 
king’s mandate to the university of Cambridge for the 
degree of master of arts ; and as it was usual for the 
university to confer that degree on persons eminent for 
learning, without regard to their religion ; and as they had 
even admitted lately the secretary to the ambassador of 
Morocco; the king on that account thought himself the 
better entitled to conipliance. But the university con- 
sidered, that there was a great difference between a com- 
pliment bestowed on foreigners, and degrees which gave a 
title to vote in all the elections and statutes of the univei- 
sitv, and which, if conferred on the catholics, would 
infallibly in time render that sect entirely superior. They 
therefore refused to obey the king's mandate, and were 
cited to appear before the court of ecclesiastical commis- 
sion. The vice-chancellor was suspended by that court ; 
but as the university chose a man of spirit to succeed him, 
the king thought projier for the present to diop his pre- 
tensions. 

The attempt upon the university of Oxford ^ 

was jirosecuted with more inflexible obsti- Magdalen col- 
nacy, and was attended with more important 
consequences. Thw university had lately, in their famous 
decree, made a solemn profession of passive obedience; 
and the court piobably expected that they would show 
their sincerity, when their turn came to practise that doc- 
trine; whicli, though, if carried to the utmost extent, it be 
contrary both to reason and to nature, is apt to meet with 
the more effectual opposition from the latter principle. 
The president of Magdalen college, one of the richest 
foundations m Europe, dying about this time, a mandate 
was sent in favour of Farmer, a new convert, but one who, 
besides his being a catholic, had not, in other respects, the 
qualifications required by the statutes for enjoying that 
office. The fellows of the college made submissive appli- 
cations to the king for recalling his mandate; but before 
they received an answer, the day came, on which, by their 
statutes, they were obliged to proceed to an election. 'They 
chose Dr. Hough, a man of vntue, as well as of the firm- 
ness and vigour requisite for maintaining his own rights 
and those of the university. In order to punish the college 
for this contumacy, as it was called, an inferior ecclesiasti- 
c.al commission was sent down, and the new president and 
the fellows were cited before it. So little regard had been 
paid to any consideration besides religion, that Farmer, on 
inquiry, was found guilty of the lowest and most scandalous 
vices; insomuch that even the ecclesiastical commissioners 
were ashamed to insist on his election. A new mandate, 
therefore, was issued in favour of Parker, lately created 
Bishop of Oxford, a man of a prostitute character, but 
who, like Farmer, atoned for all his vices by his avowed 
willingness to emorace the catholic religion. The college 
represented, that all presidents had ever been appointed 
by election, and there were few instances of the king’s 
interposing by his recommendation in favour of any can- 
didate; that having already made a regular election 
of a president, they could not deprive him of his office, 
and, during his life-time, substitute any other in his 
place; that, even if there were a vacancy, Parker, by 
the statutes of their founder, could not be chosen ; that 
they had all of them bound themselves by oath to ob- 
serve these statutes, and never on anv account to ac- 
cept of a dispensation ; and that the college had at all 
times so much distinguished itself by its lotaltv, that no- 
thing but the most invincible necessity could now oblige 
them to oppose his majesty’s inclinations. All these rea- 
sons availed them nothing. The president and all the 
fellows, except two who complied, were expelled the col- 
lege; and Parker was put in pos ession of the office. 


o I he elections in some places, particularly in York, 
trom tile people to the magistrates, who, tiv the new 
iiiunetl by tlie cro«n. Sir lolin Heresby’s Memoirs, p. 
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were transferrc'l 
cliartei, utre ^11 
C72. i li>& Wd5 in 


reality nothin" different from the 1 mg’s nammjj the The same 

dU ot authont) had b>.*en employed in all the boroughs ot Scoilatiil. 
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This act of violence, of all those which were committed 
during the reign of James, is perhaps the most illegal and 
arbitrary. AVlien the dispensing power was the most 
strenuously insisted on by court lawyers, it had still been 
allowed, that the statutes which regard private property 
could not legally be infiinged by that prerogatiie. Yet in 
this instance it appeared, that even these were not now 
secuie from iniasion. The privileges of a college are at- 
tacked : men are illegally dispossessed of their property, 
for adhering to their duty, to their oaths, and to their reli- 
gion : the fountains of tlio church are attempted to be 
poisoned ; nor would it bo long, it was concluded, ere all 
ecclesiastical as well as ciiil preferments would be be- 
stowed on such as, negligent oi honour, viitue, and sin- 
cerity, basely saciiliccd their faith to the reigning supersti- 
tion. Such were the geiier.d sentiments ; and as the 
unuersitics ha\o an iiitiiiiato connexion with the eccle- 
siastical establishments, and mightily interest all those 
who have there received tlicir education, this arbitrary pro- 
ceeding begat a universal discontent against the king’s 
administration. 

The next measure of the court was an insult still more 
open on the ecclesiastics, and rendered the breach between 
the king and that powerlul body fat.al, as well as incurable. 
It is stiange that J.rmes, when he felt, from the sentiments 
of his own heart, what a mighty influence religious zeal 
had over him, should yet be so infatuated as never once 
to suspect that it might possibly have a propoitionate au- 
thority over his subjects. Could he have profited by re- 
lie.ated experience, he had seen instances enow of their 
strong aversion to that communion, winch, from a violent 
imperious tem| er, he was determined, by every possible 
expedient, to introduce into his kingdoms. 

A D icoa published a second declaration 

■ of indulgence, almost in the same terms 
with the former ; and he subjoined an order, that, imme- 
diately after divine service, it should be read by the clergy 
in all the churches. As they were known universally to 
disapprove of the use made of the suspending power, this 
clause, they thought, could be meant only as an insult 
uiion them; and they weie sensible that, by their com- 
pliance, they should expo'e themsehes both to public 
contemiit, on account of their tame behaviour, and to 
public hatied, by their indirectly patronizing so olmoxious 
a jircrogative.e They were determined, therefore, almost 
universally, to pieserve the regaid of the people; their 
only piotection while the laws were become of so little 
validity, and while the court xvas so deejily engaged in 
opposite interests. In order to encourage them in this 
resolution, six pielates, namely, Lloyde, Bishop of St. 
Asaph, Ken, of Bath and Wells, Turner, of El\, Lake, of 
Chichester, White, of Peterborough, and Trelawney, of 
Bristol, met privately with the primate, and concerted the 
form of a petition to the king. They there represent in 
few words, that, though possessed of the highest sense of 
lovalty, a virtue of which the church of England had 
given such eminent testimonies ; and though desirous of 
affording ease, in a leg.il way, to all protestant dissenters; 
yet, because the declaration of indulgence was founded on 
a prerogatue fornieily declared illegal by parliament, they 
could not, in iirudence, honour, or conscience, so far 
make themselves parties as the distribution of it all over 
the kingdom xvould be interpreted to amount to. They 
theiefore besought the king, that he would not insist 
upon their leading that declaration.s 

The king was inca|iablc, not only of yielding to the 
greatest opposition, but of allowing tlie slightest and most 
lespectful contiadiction to pass uncensured. lie imme- 
diately embraced a resolution (and bis resolutions, xvlien 
once embiaced, were inflexible) of punishing the bishops, 

p \Vl)en CImi les dissolved Ins Idsi pdrliament, lie set forth a declaration 
piNing Ins reasons lor tlut mcHSine, mul tins decl.iraiion the citifry had 
been ordeietl to reatl to tlte people attei divine service J he^e ordeis 
were ujireedble to tlicir part> prejudices, anti they Millinfly submitted to 
lliern. 1 he contrary was now the case 

q 'J he wonis of tlie petition were: 'Iliat the creat aveiseness found in 
(lieinselves to tlieir distriluituif: amt piiblishini: in all llieir thnrclies >our 
m,ijest>'s late declaration for libcitj ot conscience, proceeds neither troin 
any want ot doty anti obedience to jonr inaj»sf>, (onr holy mollier the 
cinirch of rniiland, tiein? both in her princqilos and her constant practice 
nnqnestionalily loyal, anrl has ing to bei great honour been more than once 
I>ublicly Hckiiow ledfied to be so bv ynui craiions majesty,) nor \rt fiom 
any -want of lendernesj to dissenters, in relation to whom we are w'dhng to 


for a petition so popular in its matter, and so prudent and 
cautious in the expression. As the petition was delivered 
him in private, he summoned them before the council; 
and questioned them whether they would acknowledge it. 
Tlic bishops saw his intention, and seemed long desirous 
to decline answering : but being pushed by the chancel- 
lor, they at last avowed the petition. On their lefusal to 
give b.iil, an older xvas immediately drawn for their com- 
mitment to the Tower ; and the crown laxvyers received 
directions to prosecute tliem for the seditious libel which, 
It was pretended, they had composed and uttered. 

The people were already aware of the dan- 
ger to xvlnch the prelates were exposed ; and 
were raised to the highest pitch of anxiety and attention, 
with regard to the issue of diis extraoidiiiary affair. But 
when they beheld these fathers of the church brought from 
court under the custody of a guard, when they saw' them 
embark in vessels on the river, and conveyed tow'ards the 
Tower, all their afiection for liberty, all their zeal for reli- 
gion, blazed up at once ; and tliey flew to behold this 
affecting spectacle. The whole shore xvas covered with 
crowds of prostrate spectators, who at once implored the 
blessing of those holy pastors, and addressed their peti- 
tions towards heaven for protection during tliis extreme 
danger to which their country and their religion stood ex- 
posed. Even the soldiers, seized xvitli the contagion of 
tlie same spirit, flung themselves on their knees before the 
distressed prelates, and craved the benediction of those 
criminals whom they were appointed to guard. Some 
persons ran into the water, tliat they might participate 
more nearly in those blessings, which the prelates xvere 
distributing on all around them. The bishops tliemselves, 
during this triumphant suffering, augmented the general 
favour, by the most lowly submissix’e deportment; and 
they still exhorted the people to Icar God, honour the 
king, and maintain their lojalty; expressions more ani- 
mating than the most inflammatoiy speeches. And no 
sooner liad they entered the precincts of llie Tower than 
they burned to chapel, in order to return thanks for those 
afflictions, which Heaven, in defence of its holy cause, had 
thought them worthy to enduie. 

Their passage, xvlien conducted to tlieii 
trial, xx'as, if possible, attended by greater 
croxvds of anxious spectators. All men saw the dangerous 
crisis to xvliich affairs xx'cie reduced, and xvere sensible 
that the king could not have put the issue on a cause 
more unfax’ourable for liitnsclf than that iii xvliicb he bad 
so imprudently engaged. Twent_\-mne temporal peers 
(for the other prelates kept aloof) 'attended the prisoners 
to Westminstcr-hall ; and such crowds of gentry followed 
the piocession, tliat scarcely xx'as any room left ior the po- 
pulace to enter. The law’yeis for 'the bishops xvere Sir 
Robert Saxvyer, Sir Fr.incis Pemberton, Pollexfen, Treby, 
and Sommers. No cause, even during the prosecution of 
the popish plot, xvas ever lieaid xvitli so much zeal and 
attention. Tlie popular toricnt, which, of itself, ran fierce 
and strong, xvas now furtlier irritated by the opposition of 
government. 

The counsel for the bishops pleaded, that the laxv al- 
loxx’ecl subjects, if they thought themselves aggrieved in 
any particul.ar, to apply by petition to the king, provided 
they kept xvithin certain bounds, xvliicb the same laxv pre- 
scribed to them, and xvliich, in the present petition, the 
prelates had strictlv observed : that an active obedience, in 
cases xvliich xvere contrary to conscience, xvas never pre- 
tended to be duo to government ; and law was alloxved to 
be the great measure of the compliance and submission of 
subjects: that xx’ben any peison found commands to be 
imposed upon him xvhicb lie could not obey, it xvas more 
respectful in him to offer his reasons for refusal than to re- 

come to such a temper as sliaU tie thouclit fit, vhrn tlie matter sliall be 
cnnsidereit «»nd settled in p.irlMmcut aiul conNocation. But amon? niaii^ 
other ron«i<lerations, from this espedally, because that declaration is 
founded u{>on such a dispensmc power as hath been oficn dec lared illegal 
in parininent, and partuvilaiiy in the years IfifiS and 167C, and in the 
heffininn? of sour niaje»t>*s leien, ami is a matter of so iireat moment 
and consequence In Ihe uhole nation, both in church and state, that \our 
petitioners cannot in prudence, honour, or conscience, so far make tiiem- 
seises parlies to it as a distnlmtion of it all oxer the nation, and the 
solemn puhluMtinn of it once and again, even in God’s house, and in the 
time ot diMiie service, must amount to in common aiul leasmiable con 
stniction. 
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mam in a sullen and refractory silence : that it ^vas no 
breach of duty in subjects, even thou"h not called upon, 
to discover their sense of public measures, in which every 
one had so intimate a concern : that the bishops in the 
present case were called upon, and must either express 
tlieir approbation by compliance, or their disapprobation 
by petition ; that it could be no sedition to deny the pre- 
roirative of suspending the laws ; because there really was 
no such preroi^atn e, nor even could be, in a les^ii and 
limited covemment : that e\cn if this prerogative were 
real, it had yet been frequently controverted before the 
ssholo nation, both in u’cstminster-hall, and in both 
Houses of parliament ; and no one had ever dreamed of 
punishin!: the denial of it as criminal : that the prelates, 
instead of making an appeal to the people, bad applied in 
private to his majesty, and had even delivered tlieir pe- 
tition so secretly, that, except by the confession extorted 
from them before the council, it ms found impossible to 
prove them the authors : and that tliounh the petition was 
aftenmds printed and dispersed, it was not so much as 
attempted to be proved that they had the least knowledge 
of the publication. 

Tliese arguments were convincing in themselves, and 
wore heard with a favourable disposition by the audience. 
Even some of the judges, though their seats were held din- 
ing pleasure, declared themselves in fiioiir of the piison- 
crs. The jury, however, from what cause is unknown, took 
sevenil hours to deliberate, and kept, during so long a 
time, the people in the most aiiMous expectation. Hut 

i-ih iiinf when the wished-for \erdict, tiol was 

nntl ars'utul at last pronouiiecd, the intelligence was 
of lilt bull ipi. ociioed tlirougli the hall, \ns conveyed to 
the crowds without, was earned into the cit\,and was pro- 
pagated with infinite jov throughout the kingdom 

Ever since iilonmouth's rebellion, the king bad, every 
summer, encamped his army on Hounslow h(*ith, that he 
might both improve their discipline, and Iw so unusual a 
spectacle overawe the mutinous pcojile. .k popish chapel 
was openly erected in the midst of the camp, and gieat 
pains were taken, though in vain, to bring over the soldiers 
to that communion. Tiic few converts, whom the priests 
liad made, were treated with such contempt and ignominv, 
as deterred every one from following the example. I’.icn 
the Irish ofiicors,whom the king introduced into tliearmy, 
served rather, from the aversion borne them, to we.ikca 
his interest among them. It happened, that the vrrv div 
on which the trial of the bishops was finished, .lames had 
reviewed the troops, and had retired into the tent of Lord 
Feversham, the general ; when he was surprised to hear a 
great uproar in the camj), attended with the mo-t extriva- 
pant symptoms of tumultuary joy. He sudeh iily mqmr-'d 
the cause, and w.is told bv Feversham, “ It was nothing 
but die rejoicing of the soldiers for the acquittil of the 
bishops.” “ Do you call that nothing ?" replied he; “but 
so much the wor.-c for them." 

The king was stdl determined to rush forward in the 
same cour-e, in which he was alreadv, bv Ins precipit ite 
careei, so fatally advanced. Thongli lie knew tint every 
order of men, except a handful of catholics, were enraged 
at his past measures, and still more terrified with the fuiure 
prospect; though he .saw that the same discontents had 
reached the army, his sole resource during the general dis- 
affection ; yet he was incapable of changing his measures, 
or even remitting Ins violence in the prosecution of them. 
He struck out two of the judges, I’owcl and Ilollowav, 
who had appeared to favour the bishops : he issued orders 
to prosecute all those chrgymon who liad not rc.id his de- 
claration ; that is, the whole church of England, two hun- 
dred excepted : he sent a mamlate to the new fellows, 
whom he had obtruded on Magdalen college, to elect for 
president in the room of Parker, lately deceased, one Gif- 
lord, a doctor of the Sorbonne, and titular bishop of Ma- 
dura ; and he is even said to have nominated the sanic 
person to the see of Oxford. .So great an infatuation is 
perhaps an object of compassion rather than of anger: 
and is really surprising in a man who, in other respects, 
was not wholly deficient in sense and accomplishments. 

A few days before the acquittal of the bishops, an event 

r This ^*ory is nffic** of in a arolly p«sp(*r. (h^ Olxrn'atrtr, piih- 
liihcd at til it %cry timr.CVl of Align it lOljC. Pan\ it A lic.vpnbli; of surtl 
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happened, which, in the king’s sentiments, much over- 
balanced all the mortifications received on that occasion. 
The queen was deliv'ered of a son, who was mthjunp 
baptized by the name of James. This bless- Bi-ti, ot tsi. 
ing was impatiently longed for, not only by '’'‘"vs ot wdes 
the king and queen, but by all the zealous catholics both 
abroad and at home. They saw, that the king w.is passed 
middle age; and that on Ins death the succession must 
devolve to the Prince and Princess of Orange, two zealous 

f irotestanls, avho would soon replace every thing on ancient 
bundatioiis. A'ows, therefore, weie offered at every shrine 
for a male successor: pilgrimages were undeitaken, par- 
ticularly one to Loretto, by the Duchess of Modena ; and 
success was chieflv attributed to that pious journey. But 
in proportion as tfiis event w.as agreeable to the catholics, 
it increased the disgust of the protestants, by depriving 
them of that ple.asing, though somewhat distant, prospect 
in which at present they flattered themselves. Calumny 
even went so far as to ascribe to the king the design of 
imposing on the world a supposititious child, who might 
bo educa'cd in his principles, and after his death support 
thec.atholic religion in his dominions. The nation almost 
universally believed him capable, from bigotry, of com- 
mitting anv crime; as they had seen, that, from like mo- 
tives, ho was guilty of ev'ery imprudence : and the affec- 
tions of nature, they thought, would be easily sacrificed to 
the superior motive of propagating a catholic and orthodox 
faith. The present occasion was not the first, when that 
calumnx had been invented. In the year 1082, the queen, 
then Duchess of York, had been pregnant; and rumours 
were spnad that an imposture would at that time be ob- 
truded upon the naimn ; but, Inppilv, the infant proved a 
fimrile, and thereby spared the party all the trouble of sup- 
porting their improbable fiction r 


CHAP. LXXI. 

Continrt A** Prinr^ ff Onn"'*— fiirm? n Nak’iie ac<<init rrnnr* — 
ii» c«'nrMr u itli k > i tr» np|) i,e thf kiiij— is apiilircj 

l<» In |iic I -I i— l*nni • n pr» p tr itnoi— (iffirs 

O’ rr-itK f l«» ihr I nu' — rrj. ( t- 'J — ''iipp'nt tl It- iL’iit* u itli Intm — (tfne 
i<il I li»* kiij-f r*tr.tLi5 ini ini t'-un s— I'niirt* s «lrclirHtion 

— I hr print •• I .n in I n. 1 iihI — I •» mrn! co lunntion — 1)( rhnn nr ilic 
i»rm\ - .««i I ot Piinr.* r.r r.'*-— •Mti ot tin* Prinrtis Armt — Knij’iron 
itrrtMtMMi— • »ti i ll .'ht— < » r n^r «l « ontuiiiMi— -Mu*’ at lexrrihmn 

— ''rcoii I tir^pi — rl. If trit r— CoiiM iiiinn iiinmiiuK il — Srtilc- 
ni»m or S*>iluHi — I n.‘'i h riiovuitim im rts — Vicu s of tlir pdriirs — 
I r*c <«Mifrrrnrr h l\-M*n Ihr Jlmiiii— Lo nniwis prL\«il — bi.ttk!neiJt 
ol Ihc cfonij- .^Unncr5 an i scuucrs. 

Wini.r every motire, civil and religious, ^ 
concurred to .alienate from the king every ' ' ’’ 

rank and denomination of men, it might be expected that 
his throne would, without delay, fall to pieces by its own 
weight: but such is the influence of established goverii- 
nient ; so averse are men from beginning hazardous eiiter- 
|)riscs ; that, had not an attack been made from abroad, 
nlT.iirs might long have remained in their present delicate 
situation, and James might at last have prevaiiled in his 
rash and ill-concerted projects. 

The Prince of Orange, ever since his mar- 
nage with the Ladv Mary, had maintained a iiit Prinn, 
\crv prudent conduct; agreeablv to that 
sound understanding with which he was so eminently en- 
iloweil. He made it a maxim to concein himself little in 
English affairs, and never by any measure to disgust any 
of the fictions, or give umbrage to the prince vvho filled 
the throne. His natural inclination, as well as his interest, 
led him to employ himself with assiduous industry in the 
transactions on the continent, and to oppose the grandeur 
of the French monarch, against whom he had long, both 
from personal and iiolitical consideiations, conceived a 
violent animosity. By this conduct, he gratified the pre- 
judices of the w'hole English nation : but as he crossed 
the iiiclinations of Charles, wdio sought peace by com- 
pliance with France, ho had much declined in the favour 
and affections of that monarch. 

.lames on his accession found it so much his interest to 
live on good terms with the heir appaient, that he showed 

louiii'! tli<* most incrrtliMf ^Inrv , luit it is stirtlv sut^nbr. tli.it llir mw 
rntuinn) t uJhii oinc biillK'di shuiiltl .\et be rtiit^vnl wiihsucii success 
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tlie prince some deinonslrations of friendship ; and tlie 
prince, on Ins part, was not wanting: in every instance of 
duty and re;;ard towards the hin^. On Monmouth’s in- 
vasion he immediately despatclied over six regiments of 
British troops, winch were in the Dntcli service; and he 
ofiered to take the command of the kiiiK’s forces a".iiiist 
tlie rebels. How little soeier he mieht approve ol .laines’s 
administration, ho always kept a total silence on the sub- 
ject, and (;.ive no countenance to those discontents which 
wore propattated with such industiy thrnu"liout the nation. 

It was fiom the application of .lames himself, that the 
jirince first openly took any pait in F.nulish aflaiis. Not- 
witlisiandms; the lofty ideas which the kimt had enter- 
tained of his piciosr.itive, he found th.it the edicts emitted 
fiom It still wanted much of the authority of laws, and 
that the continnance of them mi"ht in the issue become 
d.inceious, both to liinisdf and to the catholics, whom he 
desired to f.nour. An act ol parliament alone could insure 
the mdul^LiKc oi tolei.ition which he had laboured to 
establish ; and he hoped that, if the prince would declare 
in favoui of that scheme, the members, who had hitherto 
resisted all his own applications, would at Inst ho pre- 
vailed with to adopt It. The consent, therefore, of the 
prince to the rciical of the penal statutes and of the lest 
was stioiinlv solicited by the kinx; and ni order to ciiipiL'e 
him to auri e to that measure, liopes were ci'on,' that 
Endand would second him in all those enterprises which 
his active and extensive itenius had with such success 
planned on the continent. He wa; at this time the centre 
of all the ncitociatiuns of Christendom. 

,, The emperor and the Kmc of Spain, as 

Jttrrn> a ,♦ 'mi i i 

li n’ln' i„.iiisi the prim e well knew, were eiiratrcd h\ the 
•rni's. repc.ited m|urics which they had suflered 

from the ainhition of Lewis, and still more by the fre- 
ipiciil insults whu h Ins pride had made them undergo. 
.'In was apprirod of the mflueme of tliise moiiarchs oxer 
the catholic piinte; of the empire; he li.id liimsell ac)|uircd 
(treat autlioritx with the protxstant: .uid he formed a pro- 
ject of iinitin); I'airopo in one ui m ral league afraiiist the 
encroachments ol 1 r.mce, xxliieh seiimd so nearly to 
tlireitcn the tndepeiideiiee of .ill its iiciulihours. 

No characters arc more imomp.itihle th.iii those of a 
conqueror and a perseuilor; .mil Lewis soon found, that 
besides Ins weaktninc' rr.inee hx the b mislimeiit of so 
many useful subjects, the refiietes had mll.imcd all the 
protcsfint nations a'.'.uiist him, .md h.id raised him cues 
lines, xxho. III deleiKe of their rihuion .is xxell as libeitx, 
xvere obstiiutilx resolxed to oppose his proqress. 'I'lie 
city of Amslenl.im and other toxxns in Holl.uul, xxlnch 
had before fallen into dependence on I raiice, beme teiri- 
fied with the accounts xxhicli they exerx inomeiit reccixed 
ol the furious (lersccutions aeamst the huconots, had now 
(hopped all doimstie fiction, and had entirid into an 
rntire confidence w ith the I’rincc of Oniiiee.’’ Tliepro- 
lesfint prim f s of the empire formed a separate leacuo .it 
Maedehourc for the di fence of their religion. The Eng- 
lish xxcre anew ciimued at the blind bigotry of their sovc- 
rfic’ii, and xx ere disposed lo embrace the most des|ierate 
rf solutions .le mist liim. Fiom a vuxv of the si.ite of Eu- 
rope duiiii;,' this jieriod, it appears, th it Lexxis, besides 
sully in;; an illiistiioiis reixii, li.id xx.mtnnlx by this perse- 
cution i’ats..d iiiximihle b.irricrs to his arms, xxlnch other- 
wise It had been dilliciilt, if not impossible, to resist. 

The Pi nice of Or.inc’e knew hoxv to ax ail himself of all 
these adxMiit.iijis. By his intricues and innuence there 
xxasforimd at Aimsbiiruh a Ic.ic'iie, in xxliii h the xx hole 
empiie uiiitid for its defeiiie a;;. mist the French monarch. 
Spam and Holland bec.ime panics in the allianee. The 
ticcession of .S.ixoy xxas afterw.irds obtained. .Sxxeden and 
Denmark seemed lo fix our the s.ime cause. But thoiixh 
these numerous slates composed the (rre.itest jiart of Eu- 
rope, the Icaeiic w.is still deemed imperfect tind nneipial 
lo Its end, so loin; as Enel md maintained that neiitr.ilily, 
in which she had hitherto per.sexered. 

James, thoueh more prone to bi(;otry, xxa'" more sen- 
sible to Ins own and to national honour than his brother; 
and had ho not been restniincd by the former motive, he 
xxoiild have maintained xxith nune spirit the interests and 
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independence of his kingdoms. When a prospect, there- 
fore, appeared of effecting his religious schemes by op- 
posing the progress of France, he xx-as not averse to that 
measure; and he gave his son-m-law room to hope, that 
by concurring with his views in England, he might pre- 
vail xvitli him to second those projects which the prince 
xx’as so ambitious of promoting. 

A more tempting offer could not be made iiefuscs to con- 
to a person of his cntci prising character : but "id' die 
the objections to that measuie, upon deliber- 
alion, appeared to him insurniount.able. The king, he ob- 
serx'cd, had incurred the h.itred of his oxvn subjects : great 
apprehensions were entertained of his designs : the only 
resource which the nation saxv, xxas in the future suc- 
cession of the prince and ])rincess : should he concur in 
those dicaded measures, he xxoiild draw on himself all the 
odium under xvlilch the king laboured : the nation might 
cx’en refuse to hear the expense of alliances, xxlnch would 
111 that case become so suspicious: and he might himself 
incur the danger of losing a succession which xxas axxait- 
iiig him, .and which the egregious indiscretion of the king 
seemed ex'cn to gix’ehim hopes of reaping, before it should 
dex'olve to him hv the course of nature. The prince, 
therefore, xvoiild go’ no further than to promise his consent 
to the repeal of the penal statutes, by xxlnch the noii- 
confornnsts as well as catholics xxcre exposed to piinish- 
iiicnt : the test he deemed a security absolutely necessary 
for the eslahlishcd religion. 

The king did not remain satisfied with a single trial. 
There xxas one Stuart, a Scotch l.iwyer, xvho had been 
banished for pretended treasonable practices ; but who 
had aflcrxxards obtained a paidon, and ha'l been lec.illed. 
By the king's directions, Stuart xvrote sexei.il letters to 
pensionary Fagcl, with xxhom he had contnuted an ac- 
<|u.iintancc in Holland ; and besides urging .ill the motives 
lor an unlimited tolciation, he desired th.it his rc.i'ons 
should, in the king’s name, he commimic.itid to the 
Prince and Princess of Orange. Fagel during a long time 
made no reply; hut finding that his silence was construed 
into assent, he at last expiessed Ins oxxn sintiments and 
those of their highnc.sscs. He s.iid, tli.it it w is their fixed 
opinion, that no man. merely because he differc.l from the 
established faith, shonlil ever, xxhile he rein. lined a peacc- 
ible suhiect, he exposed lo any punishment or cxiii xex- 
ition. 'J'Int the prince and iirmcess <51x0 he.irtily their 
< oiisent for repealing legally all the pen.il statutis. as xxell 
those xxlnch li.id been enacted against the cxitholics as 
.iguiist the protestant nonconformists; and xxoiild concur 
XX. til the king in any measure for that pin pose. That the 
t. st xxas not to he roiisideied as a pcnaltx inflicted on the 
professors of any religion, but as a seciiiity piovidcd for 
the cst.ablishcd xvoiship Th.it it xxas no punishment on 
men to be excluded from public oflices, and to hxe jieate- 
abl v on their oxxn rexenues or industry. That even in the 
I'inted Proxmees, xxlnch xxere so often cited as models of 
toleration, though all sects xxere admitted, xet civil oflices 
xxere cnioxed bx the )irofessors of the est.ihlished leligion 
alone. The mihl.iry commands, indeed, xvere sometimes 
bestoxxed on catholics ; but as thev xxeie conferred xxith 
grc.it prec.uition, and still lav umh r the control of the 
inagistr.ite, they could give no just reason for umbrage. 
And that their highnesses, hoxvevor desirous of gratifying 
the king, and of endcaxourmg, by cx’cry means, to render 
Ins reign iicaceahle and happv, could not agree to any 
nicasiire xxlnch xxoiild expose their religion to such immi- 
nent d.iiiger. 

When this letter xxas published, as it soon xxas, it in- 
sjnred great courage into the protestants of all denomina- 
tions, and serx-cd to keep them united in their opposi- 
tion to the encroachments of the catholics. On the other 
hand, the king, xvho xxas not content with a .simple toler- 
ation for Ins oxvn religion, but xvas resolved that it should 
enjoy great credit, if not an absolute superiority, xxas 
extremely disgusted, and took every occasion to express 
Ins displeasure, as xvell against the Prince of Orange as 
the United Pioviiices. He gax'e the Algerine pirates, xvho 
iireycd on the Dutch, a reception in his harbours, and 
liberty to dispose of their piires. He revived some com- 

h n’Av,tn\, cith of Tiil> , ICifU ; COIh of Itine, 15Ui of October, lltlj of 
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plaints of the East India company with regard to the ’ 
affair of Bantam.<= He required the six British regiments 
in the Dutch service to be sent over, lie began to put Ins 
navy in a formidable condition. And from all his move- 
ments, the Ilollandeis entertained apprehensions, that he 
sought only an occasion and pretence for making war 
upon them. 

PesoUrs to op- The prince in his turn resolved to push 
pose tiie km;;, affairs with more vigour, and to preserve all 
the English protestants in his interests, as well as main- 
tain them firm in their present union against the catholics, 
lie knew that men of education in England were, many 
of them, retained m their religion more by honour than by 
principle ;>* and that, though every one was ashamed to be 
the first proselyte, yet if the example vere once set by 
some eminent persons, interest would every day make 
considerable conversions to a communion which was so 
zealously encouraged by the sovereign. Dykvelt therefore 
was sent over as envoy to England ; and the prince gave 
him instructions, besides publicly remonstrating on the 
conduct of affairs both at home and abroad, to apply in 
his name, after a proper manner, to every sect and deno- 
mination. To the church party, he sent assurances of fa- 
vour and regard, and piotested, that his education m 
Holland had nowise prejudiced him against episcopal 
government. Tlie nonconformists were exhorted not to 
be deceived by the fallacious caresses of a popish court, 
but to wait patiently till, m the fu'ness of time, laws, 
enacted by piotestants, should give them that toleration 
which, with so much reason, they had long demanded. 
Dykvelt executed his commission with such dexterity, 
that all orders of men cast their eyes towards Holland, atirl 
expected thence a deliverance from those dangers with 
winch their religion and liberty were so nearly threatened. 
Is applicii In by Many of the most considerable persons, 

tiiiiEngiisii. Both in church and state, made secret appli- 
cations to Dykvelt, and through him to the Prince of 
Orange. Admiral Herbert too, though a man of great ex- 
pense, and seemingly of little religion, had thrown up Ins 
employments, and had retired to the Hague, where he 
assured the prince of the disaffection of the seamen, 
by whom that admiral was extremely beloved. Ad- 
miral Russel, cousin-german to the unfortunate lord of 
that name, passed frequently between England and Hol- 
land, and kept the communication open with all the great 
men of the protestant party. Henry Sidney, brother to 
Algernon, and uncle to the Earl of Sunderland, came 
over under pretence of drinking the waters at Spaw, and 
conveyed still stronger assurances of a universal combi- 
natiori against the measures of the king. Lord Dum- 
blaine, son of the Earl of Danby, being master of a frigate, 
made several voyages to Holland, and carried from many 
of the nobility tenders of duty, and even considerable 
sums of money,' to the Prince of Orange 

There remained, however, some reasons, which retained 
all parties in awe, and kept them from breaking out into 
immediate hostility. The prince, on the one hand, w.as 
afraid of hazarding by violent measures, an inheritance 
which the laws insured to the princess; and the English 
protestants, on the other, from the prospect of her suc- 
cession, still entertained hopes of obtaining at last a peace- 
able and a safe redress of all their grievances. But when 
a son was born to the king, both the prince and the Eng- 
lish nation were reduced to despair, and saw no resource 
but in a confederacy for their mutual interests. And thus 
the event, which James had so long made the object of his 
most ardent prayers, and from which he expected the firm 
establishment of his throne, proved the immediate cause of 
his rum and downfall. 

Zuylestein, who had been sent over to congratulate the 
king bn the birth of his son, brought back to the prince 
inv'itations from most of the great men in England, to as- 
sist them, by his arms, in the recovery of their laws and 
liberties. The Bishop of London, the Earls of Danbv, 
bJoltingham, Devonshire, Dorset, the Duke of Norfolk, 
the Lords Lovelace, Delamere, Paulet, Eland, Mr. Hamb- 
den, Powle, Lester, besides many eminent citizens of 

c D’Avaux, 21sr of Tannnrv, 1087. Piirnet. 
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London; all these persons, though of opposite parties, 
concuiTed in their applications to the prince. Tlie whigs, 
suitably to their ancient principles of libertv, coai.non of 
which had led them to attempt the exclu- parties. 

Sion bill, easily agreed to oppose a king whose conduct 
had justified vvhatever his worst enemies had prognosti- 
cated concerning his succession. The tones and the 
church iiarty, finding their past services forgotten, their 
rights invaded, their religion threatened, agieed to drop 
for the present all over-strained doctrines of submission, 
and attend to the great and powerful dictates of nature. 
The nonconformists, dieading the caresses of known and 
inveterate enemies, deemed the offers of toleration more 
secure from a prince, educated in those principles, and ac- 
customed to that practice. And thus all faction was fora 
time laid asleep in England ; and rival parties, forgetting 
their animosity, had secretly concurred in a design of re- 
sisting their unhappy and misguided sovereign. The Eail 
of Shrewsbury, who had acquired great popularity by de- 
serting, at this time, the catholic religion, in which he had 
been educated, left his regiment, mortgaged his estate for 
forty thousand pounds, and made a tender of his sword 
and purse to the Prince of Orange. Lord U harton, not- 
withstanding his age and infirmities, had taken a journey 
for the same purpose. Lord Mordaunt was at the Hague, 
and pushed on the enterprise with that ardent and courage- 
ous spirit, for which he was so eminent. Even Sunder- 
land, the king’s favourite minister, is believed to have 
entered into correspondence with the prince ; and at the 
expense of his own honour and his master’s interests, to 
have secretly favoured a cause, which, he foresaw, was 
likely soon to predominate.*^ 

Tlie prince was easily engaged to yield to the applica- 
tions of the English, and to embrace the defence of a 
nation, which, dining its present fears and distresses, 
regarded him as its sole protector. The great object of his 
ambition was to be placed at the head of a confiderate 
army, and by his valour to arenge the injuries, winch he 
himself, his country, and his allies, had sustained from the 
haughty Lewis. But while England remained under the 
piesent government, he despaired of ever forming a league 
which would be able, with any probability of success, to 
make opposition against that powerful monarch. The ties 
of affinity could not be supposed to have great influence 
over a person of the prince’s rank and temper ; much more 
as he knew, that they were at first unwillingly contracted 
by the king, and had never since been cultivated by any 
essential favours or good offices. Or should any reproach 
remain upon him for violating the duties of private life; 
the glorv of delivering oppressed nations would, he hoped, 
be able, in the eyes of reasonable men, to make ample 
compensation. lie could not well expect, on the com- 
mencement of his enterprise, that it would lead him to 
mount the throne of England : but he undoubtedly fore- 
saw, that Its success would establish his authoiity In that 
kingdom. And so egregious was James’s temeiity, that 
there was no advantage,'so great or obvious, which that 
prince’s indiscretion might not afford his enemies. 

The Prince of Orange, throughout his whole life, was 
peculiarly happy in the situations in which he was placed. 
He saved his own country from rum, he restored the 
liberties of these kingdoms, he supported the general inde- 
pendency of Europe. And thus, though his virtue, it is 
confessed, be not the purest which we meet with in history. 
It will be difficult to find any person, whose actions and 
conduct have contributed more einiilently to the general 
interests of society and of mankind. 

The lime, when the prince entered on his pnnee's prepa- 
enterprise, was well chosen; as the people rations, 
were then in the highest ferment, on account of the insult 
winch the imprisonment and trial of the bishops had put 
upon the church, and indeed upon all the protestants of 
the nation. His method of conducting his preparations 
was no less w'lse and politic. Under other pretences he 
had beforehand made considerable augmentations to the 
Dutch navv ; and the shins weie at that time lying in 
hat hour. Some additional troops were also levied ; and 

f D’A\aiix -was always nf that opinion. Sec Ins neffociatinns 6fh and 
SOili of Ma>, IBtli, 127th ot ''rptennber, C2d of Isovember, 1CU8. On the 
whole, (hat opinion is themosl probable. 
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sums of money, raised for otlier purposes, were diverted 
l)y tlie prince to the use of this expedition. The States 
liad given liim tlioir entire confidence ; and paitlv from ter- 
ror oftlie power of I'rance, partly lioni disgust at some re- 
straints laid on tlieir commerce in that kingdom, were 
sensible how necessaiy success in this enterprise was be- 
come to their domestic lia|ipiness and .security. M.my of 
the neigliboiiring princes regarded him as their giiaidi.in 
and piotector, and weie guided by limi m all their coun- 
sels. lie held confeiences with C.istanag'i, goieinor of 
thc.Spanish Nclhoilaiids, with thelsleclors ol Itr.iiidenhingh 
and S.ixnny, with the Landgnive of Ilesse-Cassel, and with 
the whole liouse of Lunenliourg. It w. is agreed, that these 
jirmces should repl.ice the troops employid ag.imst Isng- 
laiid, and should protect the United Provinces diirnig the 
absence ol the Prince of Or.mge. 'I'lieir (orccs weie already 
on then maich lor that pnipo'e: a < onsnler.ible encamp- 
ment of the Dutch army w.is formed at Nimegiie.i : every 
place was in mmenicnl; and though the roots of this con- 
spiracy reached fiom one end of Europe to the other, so 
secret were the prince’s counsels, and so fortunate was the 
situation of all.iirs, that he could sidl cover his prepam- 
tions under other nrctcnces ; and little suspicion was en- 
terlamed ofhis real intentions. 

The King of Fnmcc, menaced by the league of Aiigs- 
boiirg, had rcsoKcd to .strike the fust blow against ihe 
allies; and having sought a ipiarrcl wiih the emperor and 
the elector pal.itine, he had niv.ided (iermanv with a great 
army, and had laid siege to Phihpsliourg. The I'.lertor of 
Cologne, who was abo Bishop ol Liege and Munster, and 
whose territories almost entirely surrounded the United 
Provinces, had died about this time; and the candid.ites 
for that rich succession weie Prince Clement ol Bavaria, 
supported by the house of Austria, and the Cardinal of 
Eurstemberg, a prelate dependent on Prance. 'I'he Pope, 
who favoured the allies, was able to throw the bal.ince be- 
tween the parties, and Prince Cleiiionl w.is chosen ; a cir- 
eiiinstance which contributed extremely to the seciiritv of 
the .Slates. But as the Cardin. d ki pt possession of many 
of the fortresses, and h.id apple d to Pr.uice for succour, 
the neighbourii'g territories wire full of troops; and b\ this 
means the jiri p.iritions o| pie Dutch and their allies 
seemed mtendid nurds for their own defence against the 
dilh rent enli rprisrs of la w |s 

.'Ml the .indices, howei cr, of the prince, (ould not eiitirelv 
com cal his re.d intentions Ironi the sagacitv of the I'reneli 
(onrt. D'.\v.ui\, Lewis's ensos at the ll.igue, had bteii 
.ible, bs a conip.inson of eiriuinsi.inci s, m tr.ice the piir- 
po.es of the preparations in lloll.iiid; and ho iiisi.uitlv 
informed his m.ister ol liie discovrrv . Lew is cons eved the 
intelligence to .lames; and accompanied the information 
(III. r. .If Pr.iiirr With ail impoit.iiit olii r. He w.is willing to 
ii) ii.i till.- |oi,| ^ sijuadron of Prenth ships to the Eng- 
lish fleet; and to semi over any niunber of troops, vvliieh 
.lames should judge reipiisile for his seenritv. When this 
proposal W.IS lejeeled, he again oliered to riisc the siege of 
Pliilipshourg, to march his.irmv into the Netherlaiids^aml 
bv the terror ol Ins .inns to ih t.iin the Dutch forces in their 
own eonntry. 'J'nis proposal met with no belter reception, 
njiciol. .billies W.IS not, as yet, ( nlircly conv meed, 

, ibal Ins son-in-law intended an invasion upon 
b.ngland. I’ully persuaded, himself, of the sacredness of 
his own authoritv, he fancied that a like belief had made 
deep inipnssion on Ins sidijects; and iiolvv ithslanding the 
strong svmptoms of discontent which broke out every 
where, such a iinivei sal eombniation m rebellion appear- 
ed to Inm now ise ei edible His army, in vvbieli he trusted, 
and which ho had considenibly augmented, would easily 
be able, he ihoiij^hl, to repel foreii^ii force, atnl to suppress 
any sedition among the oopiilace. A small niimbci of 
hrcnch troops, mined to tliese, might tend oiilv to breed 
discontent; and afford them a pretenee for ’mutinying 
against foreigners, so much feared and hated by tlie natioir. 

A gnat body of auxiliaries might indeed secure him botli 
against an invasion from Holl.md,and against the rebellion 
ol Ins own subjects; but would bo able afterwaids to re- 
duce him to dependence, and render Ins authority entirely 


rr lint tlur.. rrylly u.-is no lieu* nllnnrr formed l»(|ui\t Princr nn.l 
ap|>f ars t>oth fn-tn SuntltrlatBl’^ aptihtjy, .iml Irofii l)*A\aiix> 
nepociaUons, laltlv pulilished : \ol i\. p JJl J np. Kamldiioii, tr7ili 
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piec.arious. Even the French invasion of the Low Coun- 
tries might be attended with dangerous consequences ; and 
would snlhce, in these jealous times, to revive the old sus- 
Iiicioii of a comhination against Holland, and against the 
piotestant religion; a suspicion, which had already pro- 
duced such discontents in England. These were the views 
suggested by Sunderland ; and it must be confessed, that 
the reasons on which they were founded, were sufficiently 
plaiisihle; as indeed the situation, to which the king had 
reduced himself, vv.as, to the last degree, delicate and per- 
plexing. 

Slill Lewis was unwilling to abandon a friend and ally, 
whose interests lie regarded as closely connected with his 
own. By the suggestions of Skelton, the king’s minister 
at P.aris, orders were sent to D’Avanx to remonstrate with 
Ihe Stales, m Lewis’s name, against those preparations 
winch they were making to invade England. The strict 
ainily, said tlie I’reiich minister, which subsists between 
the two monarchs, will make Lewis icgard every attempt 
against his ally as an act of liostility against himself. This 
remonstrance hud a bad effect, and put tlie States in a 
flame. W hat is this alliance, they asked, between France 
and England, which has been so carefully concealed from 
IIS t Is It of the same nature vvilh the former; meant for 
onr destniction, and for the extirpation of the protestant re- 
ligion? If so, It IS high lime for ns to provide for our own 
defence, and to anticipate those projects which are forming 
against us. ° 

lu'eii .lames was displeased with this officious step taken 
by Lewis for Ins service. He was not reduced, be said, to 
the condilioii of llic Cardinal of Eurstemberg, and oblu’ed 
to seek tlie iiroicction of Trance. He recalled Skelton, 
and tlirew linn into tbe Tower for bis ra.sb coiulnct. He 
solemnly dis.ivowcil D’Avaiix’s memorial; and protested 
that no alliance subsisted between liim and Lewis, but 
w bat W.IS public and known to all the world. The .Stales 
however, still affected to appear iiicicdnlotis on tlialbcaii ;s’ 
.and till- Englisli, prepo'sessed against ilicir sovereign, 
fninlv believed that lie bad cnncerled a project with Lewis 
for tlicir entire subjeclioii. Portsmontli, it was said, was 
lobe put into tlie li.mdsoribat ambitions monarch: En"- 
l.uid was to bo filled vvitli I’rencb and Irish troops: an'd 
every man who refused to ctnbnice the Bomisli supcr.sti- 
tion was by ibese bigoted jirinces devoted to certain 
de.triiction. 

Tliesc siiggrsiinns were every where spread abroad, and 
tended to anginriil the discontonls of wliicb both the fleet 
andarmv.as well as the people, belravod every dav the 
most evident syniploms. 'J'bo fleet bad’ begun lomuiiny; 
bee.inse .Stricl.and, the adniiml, a Roman catholic, intro- 
dncfd the mass aboard his ship, and dismissed the pio- 
test.uit eli.iplain. It was with .some difficulty the seamen 
could he ap|ic.iscd ; and they still persisted’ in declaring, 
that they would not light against the Dutch, whom tliey 
called fiicnds and hrelhicii, hut would willingly give hattl’e 
to the Fiench, whom they regarded as national enemies. 
Ihe king had mteiided to augment his army with Irish re- 
crnils, and he resolved to try the experiment on the regi- 
iniiil of the Duke of Berwick, his naliin’l sou: hut 
Beaumont, the heulenant-coloncl, refused to admit them ; 
and to tins opposition five captains steadily adhered. Tliev 
vvcie all cashiered ; and had not the discontenls of the army 
on this occasion hecomc very apparent, it was resolved to 
have pnmshed those officers for rmitinv. 

'Ihe king made a Inal of the dispositions ofhis army in 
a inaimerstill more undisguised. Finding opposition from 
all Ihe civil and ecclesiastical orders of tlie kingdom, he 
resolved to appeal to the military, who, if nnanimoiis, were 
able alone to serve all his purposes, and to enforce universal 
ohcdieiicc. His intention was to engage all the regiments 
one after another, to give their consent to the ropc.il of the 
lest and jienal statutes; and accordinglv, the major of 
Litchfield s drew out the hallalion before the king, and told 
them, that they were required either to enter inTo his ma- 
jesty’s views in these particulars, or to lav down their arms, 
.lames was sinqirised to find that, two captains and a few- 
popish soldiers excepted, the whole battalion immediately 
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embraced tlie latter part of the alternative. For some 
time lie remained speechless ; hut having recovered from 
his astonishment, he commanded them to take up their 
arms; adding with a sullen, discontented air, “ That for 
the future, he would not do them the honour to apply for 
their appiohation.” , 

While the king was dismayed with these symptoms of 
general disaftection, he received a letter from the Marquis 
of Alheville, his minister at the Hague, 
23rd Sept. informed him with certainty, that he 

was soon to look for a powerful invasion from hloltand, and 
that iiensionarv Fagel had at length acknowledged that 
the Lope of all the Dutch naval preparations was to 
transpoir forces into England. Though James could rea- 
sonably e.ypect no other intelligence, he was astonished at 
the news ; he grew pale, and the letter dropped from his 
hand : his eyes vvere now opened, and he found himself 
on the brink of a frightful precipice, which his delusions 
had hitherto concealed from him. IIis ministers and 
counsellors, equally astonished, saw no resource hut m a 
sudden and precipitate retraction of all those fatal mea- 
sures by which he had created to himself so many enemies, 
foreign' and domestic. He paid court to the Dutch, and 
The tins roirects offered to enter into atiy alliance with them 
Ins meaauics. for common security : he replaced in all the 
counties the deputy-lieutenants and justices, who had 
been deprived ot their commissions for their adherence to 
the test and the penal laws: he restored the chartcis of 
London, and of all the corporations : he annulled the 
court of ecclesiastical commission : he took off the Bishop 
of London’s suspension : he reinstated the expelled pre- 
sident and fellows of Magdalen college ; and he was even 
reduced to caress those bishops whom he had so lately 
persecuted and insulted. All these measures were re- 
garded as symptoms of fear, not of repentance. The 
bishops, instead of promising succour, or suggesting corn- 
fort, recapitulated to him all the instances of his mal-ad- 
ministration, and advised him tlienceforwards to follow 
more salutary counsel. And as intelligence arrived of a 
great disaster which had befallen the Dutch fleet, it is 
commonly believed, that the king recalled, for some time, 
the concessions which he had made to Magdalen college ; 
a bad sign of his sincerity in his other concessions. Nay, 
so prevalent were his unfortunate prepossessions, that 
amidst all his present distresses, he could not forbear, at 
the baptism of the young prince, appointing the Pope to 
be one of the godfathers. 

The report, that a supposititious child was to be im- 
posed on the nation, had been widely spread, and greedily 
received, before the birth of the Prince of Wales : but the 
king, who, without seeming to take notice of the matter, 
mit^it easdy have quashed that ridiculous rumour, had, 
from an ill-timed haughtiness, totally neglected it. He 
disdained, he said, to satisfy those who would deem him 
capable of so base and villanous an action. Finding that 
the calumny gained ground, and had made deep impres- 
sion on his subjects, he was now obliged to submit to the 
mortifying task of ascertaining the reality of the birth. 
Though no particular attention had been beforehand given 
to insure proof, the evidence, both of the queen’s preg- 
ritincy mid d6'livery) nyus rGiidercd indisputuble j and bo 
much the more, as no argument or proof of any inrport- 
ance, nothing but popular rumour and surmise, could be 
thrown into the opposite scale. 

Prince's Meanwhile, the Prince of Oranges de- 
decUidtiou. claration was dispersed over the kingdom, 
and met with universal approbation. All the grievances 
of the nation were there enumerated; the dispensing and 
suspending power ; the court of ecclesiastical commission , 
the filling of all offices with catholics, and the raising of a 
Jesuit to be privy counsellor; the open encouragement 
given to popery, by building every where churches, col- 
leges, and seminaries, for that sect ; the displacing of 
judges, if they refused to give sentence according to orders 
received from court ; the annulling of the charters of all 
the corporations, and the subjecting of elections to arbi- 
trary will and ple.asure; the treating of petitions, even the 
most modest, and from persons of the highest rank, as 
criminal and seditious ; the cornmitting of the whole au- 
thority of Ireland, civil and military, into the hands of 
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papists ; the assuming of an absolute power over the reli- 
gion and laws of Scotland, and openly exacting in that 
kingdom an obedience wntliout reseive ; and the \ lolcnt pre- 
sunTptions against the legitimacy of the Prince ol Wales, 
in order to redress all these grievances, the piince said 
that he intended to come over to England with an armed 
force, which might protect him from the king’s e\ il coun- 
sellois : and that his sole aim was to have a legal and free 
parliament assembled, who might provide for the safety 
and liberty of the nation, as well as examine the proofs of 
the Prince of Wales's legitimacy. No one, he added, 
could entertain such hard thoughts of him as to imagine, 
that he had formed any other design than to piocure the 
full and lasting settlement of religion, liberty, and pro- 
perty. The force which he meant to bring with him was 
totally disproportioned to any views of conrjuest , and it 
were absuid to suspect, that so many persons of high rank, 
both in church and state, would have given him so many 
solemn invitations for such a pernicious purpose. 1 hough 
the English ministers, terrified with this enterprise, had 
pretended to redress some of the grievances complained of; 
there still remained the foundation of all grievances, that 
upon which they could in an instant be again erected, an 
arbitrary and despotic power in the crown. And for this 
usurpation there was no possible reineay, but by a tub 
declaration of all the rights of the subject in a free parlia- 

ment. . , .t, . • 

So well concerted were the prince s measures, that, m 
three days, about four hundred transports were hired , the 
army quickly fell down the rivers and canals from Nime- 
giien; the artillery, arms, stores, and horses, were em- 
barked ; and the prince set sail from Helvoet- 
Sluice, with a fleet of near five hundred 
vessels, and an army of above fourteen thousand men. 
He first encountered 'a storm, which drove him back : but 
his loss being soon repaired, the fleet put to sea under the 
command of Admiral Herbert, and made sail with a fair 
wind towtirds the west of England. The same wind de- 
tained the king’s fleet in their station near Harwich, and 
enabled the Dutch to pass the straits of Dover without 
opposition. Both shores were covered with multitudes ot 
people, who, besides admiring the grandeur of the spec- 
tacle, were held in anxious suspense by the prospect ot an 
enterprise, the most important which, during some ages, 
had been undertaken in Euiope. The prince had a pros- 
perous voyage, and landed his army safely in Torbay on 
the fifth of November, the anniversary of the gunpowder 

treason. ... , 

The Dutch army marched first to Exeter: and the 
prince’s declaration was there published. That wliole 
county was so terrified with the executions vvhich had 
ensue'd on Monmouth’s rebellion, that no one for several 
days joined the prince. The Bishop of Exeter in a “tght 
fle'd to London, and carried to court intelligence of the 
invasion. As a rGward of bis zeal, he received the arch- 
bishopric of York, which had long been kept vacant, with 
an intention, as was universally believed, of bestowing it 
on some catholic. The first person who joined the punce 
was Major Burnngton ; and he was quickly followed by 
the gentry of the counties of Devon and Somerset. _Sir 
Edward 'Seymour made proposals for an association, 
which every one signed. By degrees the Earl of Abing- 
don, Mr. Russel, son of the Earl of Bediord, Mr. Wliar- 
ton, Godfrey, Howe, came to Exeter. All General 
England was in commotion. Lord Delamere commotion, 
took arms in Cheshire, the Earl off Danby seized York, 
the Earl of Bath, governor of Plymouth, declared for the 
prince the Earl of Devonshire made a like declaration m 
Derby. The nobility and gentry of Nottinghamshire em- 
braced the same cause; and every day there appealed 
some effect of that universal combination into which the 
nation had enteied against the measures of the king. 
Even those who took not the field against him, were able 
to embarrass and confound his counsels. A petition for a 
fiee parliament was signed by twenty-four bishops and 
peers of the greatest distinction, and was presented to the 
kino- No one thought of opposing or resisting the invader. 

But the most dangerous symptom was the disaffection 
which, from the general spirit of the nation, not from any 
particular reason, had crept into the army. The officers 
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seemed all disposed lo prefer the interests of their country 
and of their religion to those principles of honour and 
fidelity, which are commonly esteemed the most sacred 
Desertion of ties by men of that profession. Lord Col- 
the rtrniy, cliester, son of the Lari of Rivers, was tlie 
first officer that deserted to the prince ; and he was at- 
tended by a few of his troops. Lord Lovelace made a 
like effort; but was intercepted by the militia under the 
Duke of Beaufort, and taken jirisoner : Lord Coinbury, 
son of the Earl of Clarendon, was more succcsslul. lie 
attempted to carry over three regiments of cavaliy ; and lie 
actually brought a considerable pait of them to tbe prince’s 
quarters. Several officers of distinction informed Fevers- 
ham, the general, that they could not in conscience fight 
against the Prince of Orange. 

Lord Churchill had beeniaised from the rank of a page, 
had been invested with a high command in the aimy, had 
been created a peer, and had owed his whole fortune to 
the king’s favour; yet even ho could resolve, during the 
present extremity, to desert his unhappy master, who 
had ever reposed entire confidence in him. lie coi- 
ned with him the Duke of Grafton, natural son of the late 
king, Colonel Berkeley, and some troops of dragoons. 
This conduct was a signal sacrifice to public virtue of 
every duty in private life; and required, ever after, the 
most upright, disinterested, and public-s[)irited behaviour 
to render it justifiable. 

The king had arrived at Salisbury, the head-quarters of 
his army, when he received this fatal intelligence. That 
prince, though a severe enemy, had ever appeared a warm, 
steady, and sincere friend, and he was extremely shocked 
with tins, as with many other instances of ingratitude, to 
which he was now exposed. There remained none in 
whom he could confide. As the whole army had discover- 
ed symptoms of discontent, he concluded it full of 
fieacneiv ; and being deserted by those whom he had most 
favoured and obliged, he no longer expected that others 
would hazard their lives in his service. During this dis- 
csih of traction and per|ilexity, he embraced a sud- 
Noieuiher, den resolution of drawing oflTiis army, and 
retiring towards London : a measure which could only 
seive to betray his fears, and provoke further treacherv. 

But Churctiill had prepared a still moie mortal blow for 
his distressed benefactor. IIis lady and he had an entire 
ascendant over the family of Prince George of Denmark ; 
and the time now appeared seasonable for overwhelming 
the unhappy king, who w'as already staggering with the 
violent shocks which he had received. Andover was the 
dnil of Prince first Stage of James’s retreat towards London; 
Georse, there Prince George, togetlier with the 

young Duke of Ormond,!' Sir George Iluet, and some 
other persons of distinction, deserted him lu the night-time, 
ami of iiip and retired to the prince’s camp. No sooner 
Princess Anne. l,acl tills news readied London, than the 
Princess Anne, pretending fear of the king’s displeasure, 
withdrew herself in company with the Bishop of London 
and Ladv Churchill. She fled to Nottingham ; where the 
Earl of Dorset received her with great respect, and the 
gentry of the county quickly formed a troop for her 
protection. 

The late king, in order to gratify the nation, had intrust- 
ed the education of his nieces entirely to protestants; and 
as these princesses were deemed the chief resource of the 
established religion after their father’s defection, great care 
had been taken to instil into them, from their earliest in- 
fancy, the strongest jirejudices against popery. During 
the violence too of such popular currents as now prevailed 
in England, all private considerations are commonly lost 
in the general passion ; and the more principle any person 
possesses, the more apt is he, on such occasions, to neglect 
and abandon his domestic duties. Though these causes 
may account for the behaviour of the princess, they had 
nowise prepared the king to expect so astonishing an event. 
Kinfi’s conster- He burst into tears, when the first intelh- 
iwtion, gence of it was conveyed to him. Undoubt- 
edly he foresaw in this incident the total expiration of his 
royal authority : but the nearer and more intimate concern 
of a parent laid hold of his heart ; when he found himself 


abandoned in his uttermost distress by a child, and a vir- 
tuous child, whom he had ever regarded with the most 
tender affection. “ God help me,” cried he, in the ex- 
tremity of his agony, “ my own children have forsaken 
me!” It is indeed singular, that a prince whose chief 
blame consisted in impiudences, and misguided prin- 
ciples, should be exposed, from religious antipathy, to 
such treatment as even Nero, Domitian, or the most enor- 
mous tyrants that have disgraced the records of history, 
never met with from their friends and family. 

So violent were the prejudices which at this time pre- 
vailed, that this unhappy father, who had been deserted by 
his favourite child, was believed, upon her disappearing, 
to liave put her to death ; and it was fortunate, that the 
tiuth was timely discovered ; otherwise the populace, even 
the king’s guards themselves, might have been engaged, 
in revenge, to commence a massacre of the priests and 
catholics. 

The king’s fortune now exposed him to the contempt of 
his enemies ; and his behaviour was not such as could 
gain him the esteem of his friends and adherents. Unable 
to resist the torrent, he preserved not presence of mind in 
yielding to it ; but seemed in this emergence as much de- 

ressed with adversity, as he had before been vainly elated 

y piosperity. He called a council of the peers and pre- 
lates who were in London ; and followed their advice in 
issuing writs for a new parliament, and in sending Halifax, 
Nottingham, and Godolphin, as commissioners to treat 
with the Prince of Orange. But these were the last acts 
of royal authority which he exerted. He even hearkened 
to imprudent counsel, by which he was prompted to de- 
sert the throne, and to gratify his enemies beyond uhat 
their fondest hopes could have promised them. 

The queen, observing the fury of the people, and know- 
ing how much she was the object of general hatred, was 
struck with the deepest terror, and began to apjirehend a 
parliamentary impeachment, from which, she was told, the 
queens of England were not exempted. The popish 
courtiers, and above all, the priests, uere aware, that they 
should be the first sacrifice, and that their perpetual 
banishment was the smallest penalty vhich they must ex- 
pect from national resentment. Tliey were, tlierefore, de- 
sirous of carrying the king along with tliem ; whose 
presence, they knew, would still be some resource and 
protection to them in foreign countries, and wdiose restora- 
tion, if It ever happened, would again leinstate them in 
power and authority. The general defection of the pro- 
testants made the king regard the catholics as his only 
subjects, on whose counsel he could rely ; and the fatal 
catastrophe of his father afforded them a'plausible reason 
for making him apprehend a like fate. The great differ- 
ence of circumstances was not, during men’s piesent dis- 
tractions, sufficiently weighed. Even after the people were 
inflamed by a long civil war, the execution of Charles I. 
could not be deemed a national deed : it was perpetrated 
by a fanatical army, pushed on by a daring and enthusias- 
tical leader ; and the whole kingdom had ever entertained, 
and did still entertain, a violent abhorrence against that 
enormity. The situation of public affairs, therefore, no 
more resembled what it was forty years before, than the 
Prince of Orange, either in birth, character, fortune, or con- 
nexions, could be supposed a parallel to Cromwell. 

The emissaries of France, and among the rest, Barillon, 
the French ambassador, were busy about the king ; and 
they had entertained a very false notion, which they in- 
stilled into him, that nothing w’ould more certainly retard 
the public settlement, and beget universal confusion, than 
his deserting the kingdom. The Prince of Orange had 
with good reason embraced a contrary opinion ; and he 
deemed it e.xtremely difficult to find expedients for secur- 
ing the n.ation, so long as the king kept possession of the 
crown. Actuated, therefore, by this public motive, and 
no less, we may well presume, by private ambition, he 
was determined to use every expedient which might in- 
timidate the king, and make him quit that throne which he 
himself was alone enabled to fill. He declined a personal 
conference with James’s commissioners, and sent tne Eails 
of Clarendon and Oxford to treat with them : the terms 
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wliich he proposed, implied almost a present participation 
of tlie sovereiitntj’ : and he stopped not a moment the march 
of Ins army towards London. 

Tlie news, which the king received from all quarters, 
served to continue the panic into which he was fallen, and 
which Ins enemies expected to improve to their advan- 
tage. Colonel Copel, deputy governor of Hull, made him- 
self master of that important fortress; and threw into 
])rison Lord Langdale, tlie governor, a catholic ; together 
with Lord Jlontgomerv, a nobleman of the same leligion. 
The town of Newcastle received Lord Lumley, and de- 
clared for the Prince of Orange and a free parliament. 
'J'he Duke of Norfolk, lord lieutenant of the county of that 
name, engaged it in the same measuie. The prince’s de- 
claration nas read at Oxford by the Duke of Ormond, and 
was received with great applause by that loyal university, 
who also made an oflbr of their plate to the prince. Every 
dav, some person of quality or distinction, and among the 
rest the Duke of Somerset, went over to the enemy. A 
violent declaration was dispersed in the prince’s name, 
but without his participation ; in which every one was 
commanded to seize and punish all papists, who, contrary 
to law, pretended either to carry arms, or exercise any act 
of authority. It may not be unworthy ot notice, that a 
merry ballad, c.alled Lillibullcro, being at this time pub- 
lished in derision of the papists and the Irish, it was greed- 
ily received by the people, and was sung by all ranks of 
men, even by the king’s army, who were strongly seized 
with the national spirit. This incident both discovered, 
and served to increase, the general discontent of the 
kingdom. 

The contagion of mutiny and disobedience had also 
reached Scotland, whence the regular forces, contraiy to 
the advice of Balcarras, the treasurer, were withdrawn, in 
order to reinforce the English army. The Marq^iiis of 
Atliolc, together with Viscount Tarbat, and others, finding 
the opportunity favourable, began to form intrigues .against 
Pertli, the chancellor; and the prcsbuerians and other 
malcontents flocked from .all quarters to Ediiiburgli. 
The chancellor, apprehensive of the consequences, found 
It expedient to abscond ; and the populace, as if ih.it event 
were a signal for their insurrection, imniediatelt rose in 
arms, and rifled the popish chapel in the king’s pal.ice. 
All the catholics, even all the zealous royalists, were obliged 
to conceal themselves ; and the pnvy council, instead of 
their former submissive strains of adcircss to the king, and 
violent edicts against their fellow-subjects, now made ap- 
plications to the Prince of Orange, as the restorer of l.aw 
and liberty. 

The king, every moment alarmed, more and more, bv 
these proofs of a general disafi'ection, not daring to repose 
trust in any but those who were exposed to more danger 
than himself, agitated by disdain towards ingratitude, by 
indignation against disloyalty, im])ellcd by his own fears 
and those of others, precipitately cmhraccii the resolution 
of escaping into France ; and he sent off beforehand the 
queen and the inf.uit prince, under the conduct of Count 
Lauzun, an old f.ivouriie of the French monaieh. Ilcliim- 

an'i nivtit. self disappeared in the night-time, attended 

icih Uic. only by Sir Edward Hales; and made the 
best of his way to a ship which waited for him near the 
mouth of the river. As if this measure had not been the 
most grateful to his enemies of any that he could adopt, 
he had carefully concealed his intention from all the world; 
and nothing could equal the surprise which seized the city, 
the court, and the kingdom, upon the discovery of this 
strange event. Men beheld, all of a sudden, the reins of 
government thrown up by the hand which held them ; and 
saw none who had any right, or even pretension, to take 
jiosses'ion of them. 

The more elfectually to involve every thing in confusion, 
the king appointed not any one, who should, in Ins ab- 
sence, exercise any jiart of the administration ; he threw 
the great seal into the river; and he recalled all those 
writs which had been issued for the election of the new 
parliament. It is often supposed, that the sole motive 
which Impelled him to this sudden desertion, was his re- 
Inctance to meet a free parliament, and his resolution not 
to submit to those terms which his subjects would deem 
requisite for the security of their liberties and their religion. 


But it must be considered, that his subjects had first de- 
serted him, and entirely lost his confidence ; that he might 
reasonably be supposed to entertain fears for his liberty 
if not for his life; and that the conditions would not pro- 
bably be moderate, which the nation, sensible of his inflex- 
ible temper, enraged with the violation of their laws and 
the danger of their religion, and foreseeing his resentment 
on account of their past resistance, would, in his present 
circumstances, exact from him. 

By this temporary dissolution of government, the popu- 
lace were masters; and there was no disorder, which, 
during their present ferment, might not be dreaded from 
them. They rose in a tumult and destroyed all the mass- 
houses. They even attacked and rifled the houses of the 
Florentine envoy and Spanish ambassador, where many 
of the catholics had longed their most valuable effects. 
Jefferies, the chancellor, who had disguised himself in 
order to fly the kingdom, was discovered by them, and so 
abused, that he died a little after. Even the army, which 
should have suppressed these tumults, would, it was ap- 
prehended, serve rather to increase the general disorder. 
Feversh.am had no sooner heard of the king's flight, than he 
disbanded the troops in the neighbourhood, and, without 
either disarming or p.aying them, let them loose to prey 
upon the country. 

In this extremity, the bishops and peers who were in 
town, being the only remaining authority of the state, (for 
the privy council, composed of the king’s creatures, was 
totally disregarded,) thought proper to assemble, and to 
interpose for the pieservation of the community. They 
cho«e the Marqu.s of Halifax, speaker : they gave direc- 
tions to the mayor and aldermen for keeping the peace of 
the city: they Issued orders, which were readily obeyed, 
to the fleet, tlie army, and all the garrisons : and they made 
applications to the Prince of Orange, whose enterprise they 
liigliK applauded, and whose success they joj fully con- 
gratulated. 

The prince, on his part, was not wanting to the tide of 
success which flowed in upon him, nor backward in as- 
suming that authority which the present exigency had put 
into Ins hands. Besides the gener.il popularity attending 
his cause, a new incident made his apiiroach to London 
still more grateful. In the present tiepidation of the peo- 
ple, a rumour arose, either from chance or design, that the 
disbanded Irish had taken arms, and had commenced an 
universal massacre of the prolestants. This ridiculous be- 
lief was spiead all over the kingdom in one day; and be- 
gat every where the deepest consternation. The akarm 
bells wore rung; the beacons fired ; men fancied that they 
saw at a distance the smoke of the burning cities, and 
heard the groans of those who were slaughtered in their 
neighbourhood. It is surprising, that the catholics did not 
all perish in the rage which naturally succeeds to such 

n iiilar panics. 

iVhile every one, from principle, interest, or animosity, 
turned Ins back on the unhappy king, who had abandoned 
Ins own cause, the unwelcome news arrived, Kinc seized 
that he had been seized by the populace at at reiersiuim. 
Feversham, as he was making his escape in disguise ; that 
he had been much abused, till he was known ; but that 
the gentry h.ad then interposed and protected him, though 
they still lefused to consent to his escape. This intelli- 
gence threw all parties into confusion. The prince sent 
Zii) lestein with orders, that the king should approach no 
nearer than llochestcr; but the message came too late. 
He W.TS already arriyed in London, where the populace, 
moved by compassion for his unhappy fate, and actuated 
by their own levity, had received him with shouts and 
acclamations. 

During the king’s abode at Whitehall, little attention 
w.as paid to him by the nobility or any jiorsons of distinc- 
tion. They had all of them been previously disgusted on 
account of his blind partiality to the catholics, and they 
knew that they were now become criminal in his eyes by 
their late public application to the Prince of Orange. He 
himself showed not any symptom of spirit, nor discovered 
any intention of resuming the reins of government which 
he had once thrown aside. His authority was now plainly 
expired ; and as he had exercised his power, while pos- 
sessed of it, with very precipitate and haughty counsels. 
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he relinquished it by a despair equally precipitate and 
pusillanimous. 

Nothing remained for the now ruling powers, but to de- 
liberate how they should dispose of his person. Besides 
that the ])nncG may justly be supposed to ha\p possessed 
more generosity than to think of oflenng violence to an 
unhaiipy moiiaich, so nearly related to him, he knew that 
nothing would so effectually piomotc Ins own views ns the 
King’s retiring into France, a country at all times obiioMOiis 
to the Eiiglisli. It was determined, therefore, to push him 
into that nicasuie, wliieh, of himself, he seemed suflleiently 
inclined to emhr.ice. The king haring sent Jmrd 1‘cveis- 
ham on a civil message to the pi nice, desiring a confei- 
ence for an aeenmmodation in older to the public settle- 
ment, that nnldeiii.m was put in in rest, under pieteiice of 
Ins coming without a jiasspnit : the Dutch guards rreie 
ordeted to take possession of \\'hitrhall, where .I.iinos then 
resided, and to oisphiee the English ; and Il.difax, Shrews- 
bury, and Delameie brought a message from the piince, 
which they dclirered to the king m bed after midnight, 
ordering him to leave Ins inlace next morning, and to 
depart for Ham, a scat of tlie Duchess of Laudcidalo’s. 
He desired permission, winch was easily granted, of retir- 
ing to Rochester, a town near the sea-coast. It was per- 
ceived, that the aitifice had taken effect ; and that the king, 
tcriified rrith this harsh tre.itmcnt, had renewed Ins foiiner 
resolution of leaving the kingdom. 

He lingered, however, some days at Rochester, under 
the protection of a Dutch guard, and seemed desirous of 
an invitation still to keep possession of the throne. He 
was iindouhtedly sensible, that, as ho had at fir-t trusted 
too much to Ins people’s loyalty, and, in eoiifnlcnee of 
their submission, had offered the greatest \iolencc to their 
iirmciples and piopidices ; so had he, at hist, on finding 
Ins disappointment, gone loo far m the other extreme, and 
liad hastily supposed them destitute of all sense of dntv or 
allegiance. But observing that the church, the nobilitr, 
the city, the country, all concuried in neglecting him, and 
leaving him to his own rounsels, he submitted to his 
melanchoh fate ; and being urged bv earnest letters from 
the queen, ho privatolv embarked on boaril a frig.itc which 
becaticl esr.ipt. "tutcd for him ; and ho aimed s.ifidyat Atn- 

gid Du. bleteiise, in I’icardy, whence he b.istencd to 
St. Germains. J.ewis rccewcd him with the highest gene- 
rosity, sviiipathy, and regard ; a conduct which, more than 
Ins liiost signal Mclorics, contributes to the honour of that 
great monarch. 

Kmc', rhi- Thus ended the reign of a prince, whom, 
Ollier. if wu consider Ins personal ciiaracter rather 
than Ins public conduct, we mav safely pronounce more 
uiifortiinati' lhan criminal. He had man\ of those qualities 
which form a good citizen ; eicii some of those which, had 
thev not been sw.illowcd up in bigotry and arbitnirv prin- 
ciiiles, serve to compose a good soiercign. In domestic 
life, Ills conduct was irreproachable, and is entitled to our 
a|iprobation. Seierc but open in Ins eiimities, steady m 
Ins counsels, diligent in Ins schemes, br.ue in bis enter- 
jiriscs, fiithfiil, sincere, and honourable in Ins dealings 
with all men : such was the chaiacter with wliieli the Duke 
of York inoiinted the throne of England. In that high 
station, Ins frugality of public money was remarkable, bis 
industry exemplaiy , Ins .ipplic.ition to n.ival affairs success- 
ful, Ins encouragement of trade pidicioiis, his [caloiisy of 
national honour laudable : what then was wanting to make 
him an excellent sovereign ^ A due regard and affection 
to the religion and consiitiition of Ins countrv. Had he 
been possessed of this esseiilial quality, even his middling 
talents, aided by so many Miliics, would have rendered 
Ins reign honourable and happy. Y’hcn it was wanting, 
every ex'cellency which he possessed became tlangcroiis 
and pernicious to Ins kingdoms. 

The sincerity of this prince (a virtue on which he highly 
valued himself) has been much questioned in those re- 
iterated promises winch he had made of presemng the 
liberties and religion of the nation. It must be confessed, 
that his reign was almost one continued inv.asion of both; 
yet It IS known, that, to his last breath, he persisted in as- 
serting, that he never meant to subvert the laws, or procure 
more than a toleration and an equality of privileges to his 
catholic subjects. This question can only affect the per- 


sonal character of the king, not our judgment of his public 
conduct. Though by a stretch of candour we should ad- 
mit of his sincerity in these professions, the people were 
equally justifiable m their resistance of him. So lofty was 
the idea which he had entertained of his legal authority, 
tliat It left his subjects little or no ri<dit to liberty, but what 
was dependent on his sovereign will and jdeasiire. And 
such was his zeal for proselytism, that whatever he might 
at first li.ave intended, he (dainly stopped not at toleration 
and equality ; he confined all power, encouragement, and 
favour, to the catholics : converts from interest would soon 
have multiplied upon him : if not the greater, at least the 
better, pait of the people, he would have flattered himself, 
was brought over to Ins religion : and he would in a little 
lime have thought it just, as well as pious, to bestow on 
them all the jiublic establishments. Rigours and perse- 
cutions against heretics would speedily have followed ; 
and thus liberty and the prolestant religion would, in the 
issue, have been totally subverted ; though we should not 
suppose that .lames, in the commencement of Ins reign, 
liad formally fixed a plan for that purpose. And, on the 
whole, allowing this king to have possessed good qualities 
and good intentions. Ins conduct sen’es cnly, on that very 
account, as a stronger pi oof, how dangerous it is to allow 
any prince, infected with the catholic supeistition, to wear 
the crown of these kingdoms. 

After this manner, the courage and abilities of the Prince 
of Orange, seconded by surprising fortune, had effected 
the deliverance of this island ; and with very little efi'usion 
of blood (for only one officer of the Dutch armv and a few 
private soldiers fell in an accidental skirmis(i) had de- 
throned a gicat jirince, supported by a formidable fleer 
and a numerous army. Still the more difficult task re- 
mained, and what perhaps the prince regarded ns not the 
least important : the obtammg for himsell that crown which 
had fallen fioin the head of his f.uher-in-lavv. Some 
l.iwjcrs, entangled in the siibtilties and foiins of their jiru- 
fession, coulirihink of no expedient, but that the prince 
should claim the crown by right of conquest ; should im- 
mediately assume the title of sovereign ; and should call a 
parliameht, which, being ihiis legally summoned by a king 
III possession, could ratify whatever had been transacted 
before they assembled. But this measure, being destruc- 
tive of the principles of liberty, the onlv principles on 
which Ins fnliire throne could be established, was prudently 
rejected by the piincc, who, finding himself possessed dt 
the good-vvill of the nation, resolved to leave them entirely 
to their own guidance and direction. The peers and 
bishops, to ihe niimbcr of near ninety, made an address 
desiring him to summon a convention by circiil.ir letters ; 
to assume, in the mean time, the management of public 
affairs ; and to concert measures for the security of Ireland. 
At the same time, they refused reading a letter, which the 
king had left, m order to apologize for his late desertion, 
bv the violence which had been put upon him. This step 
was a suflicient mdicalion of their mteiilioris with regard 
to that unhappy monarch. 

The prince seemed still unwilling to act upon an aiitlio- 
ritv which might be deemed so imperfect : he was desiious 
of obtaining a moic express declaration of the public con- 
sent. A pidicious ex|icdicnt was fallen on for that pur- 
pose. zVli the members who had silleii m the House of 
(.'ommons during anv parliament of Charles II., (the only 
parliaments whose election was regarded as free,) vveie 
invited to meet ; and to them were added the mayor, alder- 
men, and fifty of the common council. This was regarded 
as the most proper lepresentative of the people that could 
be summoned during the present emergence. They unani- 
mously voted the same addiess with the Lords: and the 
prince, being thus supported bv all the leg.il authority 
which could possibly be obtained in this ciitical juncture, 
wrote circular letters to the counties and Coiurtitifinsiiin- 
corporations of England ; and his orders moncii. 
were universally complied with. A piofound tranquillity 
prevailed throughout the kingdom; and the princes ad- 
ministration was submitted to, as ifhe had succeeded in the 
most regukir manner to the vacant throne. The fleet re- 
ceived his orders : the army, without mm mur or opjiosition, 
allowed him to new-model them ; and the city supplied 
him with a loan of two hundred thousand pounds. 
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The conduct of the prince with regaid to 
■ ■ ■ Scotland, was founded on the same prudent 

"111 Ian moderate maxims. Finding that there 

Setiien'ient of were many Scotchmen of rank at that time 
Scotland. London, he summoned them tor;ether, laid 
before them his intentions, and asked their advice in the 
present emergency. This assembly, consisting of thirty 
noblemen and about fourscore gentlemen, chose Duke 
Hamilton president ; a man who, being of a temporizing 
character, was determined to pay court to the present 
authority. His eldest son, the Earl of Arran, piofessed 
an adherence to king James; a usual policy in Scotland, 
where the father and son, during civil commotions, were 
often observed to take opposite sides, in order to secure, in 
all events, the family from attainder. Arran proposed to 
invite back the king upon conditions; but as he was 
vehemently opposed in tliis motion by Sir Patrick Hume, 
and seconded ny nobody, the assembly made an offer to 
the prince of the present administration, which he willingly 
accepted. To anticipate a little in our nairation; a con- 
vention, by circular letters from the prince, was summoned 
at Edinburgh on the twenty-second of hlarch ; where it was 
soon visible, that the interest of the malcontents would 
entirely prevail. The more zealous royalists, regarding 
this assembly as illegal, had forborne to appear at elec- 
tions ; and the other party were returned for most places. 
The revolution was not in Scotland, as in England, effected 
by a coalition of whig and tory ; the former party alone 
had overpowered the government, and were too much 
enraged by the past injuiies which they had suffered, to 
admit of any composition with tlieir former masters. As 
soon as the purpose of the convention was discovered, the 
Earl of Balcarras and Viscount Dundee, leaders of the 
tories, withdrew from Edinburgh ; and the convention 
having passed a bold and decisive vote, that King 
James, by his mal-administration and his abuse of 
power, had forfeited all title to the crow ii, they made a 
tender of the royal dignity to the Prince and Princess of 
Orange. 

eidJan. English convention was assembled; 

rnn'iish enliven- and it immediately appeared, that the House 
lion metis, Commons, both from the prevailing 

humour of the people, and from the influence of present 
authority, were mostly chosen from among the whig party. 
After thanks were unanimously given by'botli Houses to 
the Prince of Orange, for the deliverance which he had 
brought them, a less' decisive vote than that of the Scottish 
convention was in a few dais passed by a great majority 
of the Commons, and sent up to the Peers for their con- 
currence. It was contained in these words : “ That King 
James II. having endeavoured to subvert the constitution 
of the kingdom, by breaking the original contract between 
king and people; and having, bv the advice of Jesuits 
and other wicked peisons, violated the fundamental laws, 
and withdrawn himself out of the kingdom, has abdicated 
the government, and that the throne is thereby vacant.’’ 
This vole, when carried to the upper House, met with great 
opposition ; of which it is here necessary for us to explain 
the causes. 

The tories and the high-church party, finding themselves 
at once menaced with a subversion of the laws and of 
their religion, had zealously promoted the national revolt, 
and had on this occasion dejiartcd from those principles of 
non-resistance, of which, while the king favoured them, 
they had formerly made such loud professions. Their 
present apprehensions had prevailed over their political 
tenets ; and the unfortunate James, who had too much 
trusted to those general declarations, which never will be 
reduced to practice, found in the issue, that both parties 
were secretly united against him. But no sooner was the 
danger past, and the general fears somewhat allayed, than 
party prejudices resumed, in some degree, their former 
authority; and the tories were abashed at that victory, 
which their antagonists, during the late transactions, had 
Views or ihe obtained over them. They were inclined, 
iwriies. therefore, to steer a midclle course; and, 
though generally determined to oppose the king’s return, 
they resolved not to consent to dethroning him, or altering 
the line of succession. A regent with kingly power was 
the expedient which they proposed ; and a late instance in 


Portugal seemed to give some authority and precedent to 
that plan of government. 

In favour of this scheme, the tories urged, that, by the 
uniform tenor of the English laws, the title to the crown 
was ever regarded as sacred, and could, on no account, 
and by no mal-administration, be forfeited by the sove- 
reign : that to dethrone a king and to elect his successor, 
was a practice quite unknown to the constitution, and had 
a tendency to lender kingly power entirely dependent and 
precarious: that where the sovereign, from his tender 
years, from lunacy, or from other natural infirmity, was 
incapacitated to hold the reins of government, botli the 
laws and former practice agreed in appointing a regent, 
who, during the interval, was invested with the whole 
power of the administration : that the inveterate and dan- 
gerous prejudices of King James had rendered him as 
unfit to sway the English sceptre, as if he had fallen into 
lunaey ; and it was therefore natural for the people to have 
recourse to the same remedy : that the election of one 
king was a precedent for the election of anotlier ; and the 
government, by that means, would either degenerate into a 
republic, or what was worse, into a turbulent and seditious 
monarchy : that the case was still more dangerous, if there 
remained a prince, who claimed the crown by right of 
succession, and disputed, on so plausible a ground, the 
title of the present sovereign ; that though the doctrine of 
non-resistance might not, in every possible circumstance, 
be absolutely true, yet was the belief of it very expedient; 
and to establish a government which should have the con- 
trary principle for its basis, was to lay a foundation for 
perpetual revolutions and convulsions : that the appoint- 
ment of a regent was indeed exposed to many inconveni- 
ences; but so long as the line of succession was preserved 
eiitiie, there was still a prospect of putting an end, some 
time or other, to the public disorders : and that scarcely an 
instance occurred in history, especially in the English his- 
tory, wliereadisputcd title had not,in the issue, been attend- 
ed with much greater ills, than all those which the people 
had sought to shun, by departing from the lineal successor. 

The leaders of the whig party, on the other hand, assert- 
ed, that if there were any ill in the precedent, that ill 
would result as much from establishing a regent, as from 
dethroning one king, and appointing his successor; nor 
would the one expedient, if wantonly and rashly embraced 
by the people, be less the source of public convulsions 
than the oiner : that if the laws gave no express permis- 
sion to depose the sovereign, neither did they authorize 
resisting his authority, or separating the power from the 
title: that a regent was unknown, except wheie the king, 
bv reason of his tender age or his infirmities, was incapa- 
ble of a will ; and in that case, his will was supposed to 
be involved in that of the regent : that it would be the 
height of absurditv to try a man for acting upon a com- 
mission, received from a prince, whom we ourselves ac- 
knowledged to be the lawful sovereign ; and no jury 
would decide so contrary both to law and common sense, 
as to condemn such a pretended criminal : that even the 
prospect of being delivered from this monstrous incon- 
venience was, in the present situation of affairs, more 
distant than that of putting an end to a disputed succes- 
sion : that .allowing the young prince to be the legitimate 
heir, he had been carried abroad ; he would be educated 
in principles destructive of the constitution and establish- 
ed religion ; and he would probably leave a son liable to 
the same insuperable objection : that if the whole line 
were cut off hy law, the people would in time forget 
or neglect their claim ; an advantage which could not be 
hoped for, while the administration was conducted in their 
name, and while they were still acknowledged to possess 
the legal title : and that a nation thus perpetually governed 
by regents or protectors, approached much nearer to a 
republic than one subject to monarchs, whose hereditary 
regular succession, as well as present authority, was fixed 
and appointed by the people. 

Tins question was agitated with great zeal, by the 
opposite parties in the House of Peers. The chief 
speakers among the tories were Clarendon, llocliester, and 
Nottingham; among the whigs, Halifax and Dauby. The 
question w.as carried for a king by two voices only, fifty- 
one again.st forty-nine. All the prelates, except two, the 
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bishops of London and Bristol, voted for a regent. The 
primate, a disinterested but pusillanimous man, kept at a 
distance both trom the prince’s court and from parliament. 

The House of Peers proceeded next to examine piece- 
meal the vote sent up to them by the Commons. They 
debated, “ Whether there ivere an original contract be- 
tween king and people.'” and tlic affirmative was cairied 
by fifu-tliiee against forty-six; a pioof tliat the tones 
were already losing ground. The next question was, 
“ Whether Ring James had broken that oi iginal contract 
and, aftei a slight opposition, the affirmative prevailed. 
The Lords proceeded to take into coiisidcr.itioii tlie woid 
abdicated; and it was earned that daulcd «as more 
))roper. The concluding question was, “ Wlielhei King 
James, having broken the original contract and dc cited the 
goveinment, the throne was thereby vac.int ?” This ques- 
tion was debated with more lie.it and coiiteiition than .any 
of the former; and upon a division, the tones pievailed by 
eleven voices, and it was carried, to omit the last article 
with regaid to the vacancy of the throne. Tlie vote w.as 
sent back to the Commons with these amendments. 

The Earl of Danby had entertained the project of be- 
stowing the crown solely upon the Princess of Orange, 
and of admitting her as hereditary legal successor to King 
James; passing by tlie mf.iiit iirince, as illegitimate or 
supposititious. His change of parly in the last question 
gave the tones so considerable a majority in the number 
of voices. 

Tree iifcr- Commons still insisted on their own 

cncvsiiemixt vote, and sent up reasons why the Lords 

tlie iiousis. should depart from their amendments. The 
Lords were not convinced ; and it was necessary to have a 
free conference, in older to settle this controveisy. Never 
surely was national debate more important, or managed by 
more able sneakers ; yet is one surprised to find the tonics 
insisted on by both sides so frivolous; more lesemblmg 
the verbal disputes of the schools, than the solid reason- 
ings of statesmen and legislators. In public transactions 
of such consequence, the true motives which produce any 
measure are seldom avowed. The wings, now the ruling 
part), liaMiig unUed with the tones, in ordei to bring about 
the revolution, had so much deference for their new allies, 
as not to insist that the crown should be declared forfeited, 
on account of the king’s mal-adinimstralion : such' a de- 
claration, they thought, would imply too expiess a censure 
of the old tory principles, and too open a pieference of their 
own. They agreed, therefore, to confound together the 
king’s abusing his power, and his withdrawing fiom the 
kingdom ; .and they called the whole an abdication ; as if 
he had given a viitual, though not a verbal, consent to de- 
throning himself. The tones took adi.antage of this ob- 
vious improprieli, which had been occasioned merely by 
the complanance or prudence of the wings; and they in- 
sisted upon the word dcicition as more significant and in- 
telligible. It was retorted on them, that however that 
expression might be justly applied to the king’s withdr.iw- 
ing himse'f, it could not, with any nroprielv, be extended 
to his violation of the fundamental laws. And thus both 
paities, while they warped their principles from reg.ird to 
their antagonists, and from prudential considerations, lost 
the praise of consistence and uniformity. 

liie managers for the Lords next insisted, that even 
allowing the king’s abuse of power to be equiv.ilenl to an 
abdication, or, in other words, to a civil death, it could 
operate no otherwise than his voluntary resignation, or his 
natur.al death, and could only make way for the next suc- 
cessor. It was a maxim of English law, Ihut the tlm'iic was 
ncicr vacant ; but instantly, upon the demise of one king, 
was filled with his legal heir, who was entitled to all the 
authority of his predecessor. And however young or unfit 
for government the successor, however unfortunate in his 
situation, though he were even a captive in the hands of 
public enemies ; )et no just reason, thev thought, could be 
assigned why, without any default of liis own, he should 
lose a crown, to which, by biith, he was fully entitled. 
The managers for the Commons might have opposed this 
reasoning by many specious, and even solid, arguments. 
They might have said, that the great security for allegi- 
ance being meiely opinion, any scheme of settlement should 
be adopted m which it was most probable the people would 
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acquiesce and persevere : that though, upon the natural 
death of a king whose administration had been a"reeable 
to the laws, many and great inconveniences would be en- 
dured, rather than exclude his lineal successor ; yet the 
case was not the same when the people had been obliged, 
by their revolt, to dethrone a prince whose illegal measures 
had, in every circumstance, violated the constitution : that, 
111 these cxtr.aordinary revolutions, the government revert- 
ed, in some dcgiee, to its first principles, and the commu- 
nity acquired a right of providing for the public interest by 
expedients which, on other occasions, might be deemed 
violent and irregular : that the recent use of one extraor- 
diiiaiy remedy reconciled the people to the practice of 
another, and more fimiliarized their minds to such licenses, 
than if the government had run on in its usual tenor : and 
that King James, having carried abroad his son, as well as 
withdrawn himself, had given such just provocation to the 
kingdom, had voluntaiily involved it in such difficulties, 
that the interests of his f.imily were justly sacrificed to the 
imblic settlement and tranquillity. Though these topics 
seem reasonal le, they weie entirely forborne by the whig 
managers ; both because they implied an acknowledgment 
of the infant prince’s legitimacy, which it was agreed to 
keep in obscurity, and because they contained too express 
a condemnation of tory principles. They were content to 
maintain the vote of the Commons by shifts and evasions ; 
and both sides paited at last without coming to any agree- 
ment. 

But it was impossible for the public to remain long in 
the present situation. The perseverance, therefore, of the 
lower House obliged the Lords to comply ; and, by the 
desertion of some Peers to the whig partv, the vote of the 
Commons, without any alteration, passed by a majority of 
fifteen in the upper House, and received the sanction of 
every part of the legislature which then subsisted. 

It happens unluckily for those who maintain an original 
contract between the magistrate and people, that great 
revolutions of government, and new settlements of civil 
constitutions, are commonly conducted with such violence, 
tumult, and disorder, that the public voice can scaicely 
ever be heard ; and the opinions of the citizens are at that 
time less attended to than even in the common course of 
administration. The present transactions in England, it 
must be confessed, are a singular exception to this ob- 
servation. The new elections had been carried on with 
great trannuillity and freedom : the prince had ordered the 
troops to depart from all the towns where the voters assem- 
bled : a tumultuary petition to the two Houses having 
been promoted, he took care, though the petition x\ as cal- 
culated for his advantage, effectually to suppress it : he 
entered into no intrigues, either with the electois or the 
members : he kept himself in a total silence, as if he had 
been nowise concerned in these transactions : and so far 
from forming cabals with the leaders of parties, he disdain- 
ed even to bestow caresses on those whose assistance 
might be useful to him. This conduct was highly rnerito- 
nous, and discovered great moderation and magnanimity; 
even though the prince, unfortunately, through the whole 
course of his life, and on every occasion, was noted for an 
address so cold, dry, and distant, that it was very difficult 
for liim, on account of any interest, to soften or fami- 
liarize It. 

At length the prince deigned to break silence, and to 
express, though in a private manner, his sentiments on 
the present situation of affairs. He called together Hali- 
f.i\, Shrew.sbury, Danbv, and a few more ; and he told 
them, that having been iniited over to restore their liberty, 
he had engaged in this enterjirise, and had at last happily 
effected his purpose. That it belonged to the parliament, 
now chosen and assembled, with freedom to concert 
measures for the public settlement; and he pretended not 
to interpose in liieir determinations. That he heard of 
seveial schemes proposed for establishing the goveinment : 
some insisted on a regent ; others were desirous of bestow- 
ing the crown on the princess : it was their concern alone 
to choose the plan of administration most agreeable or ad- 
vantageous to them. That if they judged it proper to settle 
a regent, he had no objection : he only thought it incum- 
bent on him to inform them, that he w.as determined not 
to be the regent, nor ever to engage in a scheme which, he 
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knew, would ke exposed to such insuperable difficullies. 
That no man could have a juster or deeper sense of the 
prjncess’s merit than he was impressed with ; but he would 
ratlier remain a private person than enjoy a crown which 
must depend on the will or life of another. And that they 
must therefore make account, if they were inclined to 
either of these two plans of settlement, that it would be 
totally out of his power to assist them in carrying it into 
execution ; his affairs abroad were too important to be 
abandoned for so precarious a dignity, or even to allow 
him so much leisure as would be requisite to introduce 
order into their disjointed government. 

These views of the prince w’ere seconded by the princess 
herself, who, as she possessed many virtues, was a most 
obsequious wife to a husband, who, in the judgment of the 
generality of her sex, would have appeared so little attrac- 
tive and amiable. All considerations were neglected, when 
tliey came in competition with what she deemed her duty 
to the prince. When Danby and others of her partisans 
wrote her an account of their schemes and proceedings, she 
expressed great displeasure; and even transmitted their 
letters to her husband, as a sacrifice to conjugal fidelity. 
The Princess Anne also concurred in the sarhe plan for the 
public settlement; and being promised an ample revenue, 
was content to be postponed in the succession to the crown. 
And as the title of her infant brother was, in the present 
establishment, entirely neglected, she might, on the whole, 
deem herself, in point of interest, a gainer by this revo- 
lution. 

Settlement of The chief parties, therefore, being agreed, 
the crown, the convention passed a bill, in winch they 
settled the crown on the Prince and Princess of Orange, 
the sole administration to remain in the prince: the 
Princess of Denmark to succeed after the deaili of the 
Prince and Princess of Orange ; her posterity after those 
of the princess, but before those of the prince by any other 
wife. The convention annexed to tins settlement of the 
crown a declaration of rights, cvhere all the points which 
had, of late years, been disputed between the king and 
peo[ile, weie finally determined ; and the powers of royal 
prerogative were more narrowly circumscribed and more 
exactly defined, than in an j former period of the English 
government. 


Manners, arts, Thus have we Seen, through the whole 
and sciences course of four reigns, a continual struggle 
maintained between the crown and the people : privilege 
and prerogative were ever at variance : and both parties, 
beside the present object of dispute, had many latent 
claims, which, on a favourable occasion, they produced 
against their adversaries. Governments too steady and 
uniform, as they are seldom free, so are they, in the judg- 
ment of some, attended with another sensible iticonveni- 
ence : they abate the active powers of men : depress 
courage, invention, and genius ; and produce a universal 
lethargy in the people. Though this opinion may be just, 
the fluctuation and contest, it must be allowed, of the 
English government were, during these reigns, much too 
violent both for the repose and safety of tlie people. 
Eoreign affairs, at that time, were either entirely neglected, 
or managed to pernicious purposes : and in the domestic 
administration there was felt a continued fever, either 
secret or manifest ; sometimes the most furious convulsions 
and disorders. The revolution forms a new epoch in the 
constitution ; and was probably attended with conse- 
quences more advantageous to the people, than barely 
freeing them from an exceptionable administration. By 
deciding many important questions in favour of liberty, 
and still more by that great precedent of deposing one king, 
and establishing a new family, it gave such an ascendant 
to popular principles, as has put the nature of the English 
constitution beyond all controversy. And it may justly be 
affirmed, without any danger of exaggeration, that we, in 
this island, have ever since enjoyed, if not the best system 
of government, at least the most entire system of liberty', 
that ever was known amongst mankind. 

To decry with such violence, as is affected by some, the 


whole line of Stuart ; to maintain, that their administration 
was one continued encroachment on the iiiccntestub'e 
rights of the people ; is not giving due honour to that great 
event, which not only put a period to their hereditary'siic- 
cession, but made a new settlement of the vvhole constitu- 
tion. The inconveniences suffered by the people under 
the two first reigns of that family (for in the main they 
were fortunate) proceeded in a great measure from the un- 
avoidable situation of affairs ; and scarcely any thing could 
have prevented those events, hut such vigour of genius in 
the sovereign, attended with such good fortune, as might 
have enabled him entirely to overpower the libeities of liis 
people. While the parliaments in those reigns were taking 
advantage of the necessities of the prince, and attempting 
every .session to abolish, or circumscrihe, or define, some 
prerogative of the crown, and innovate in the usual tenor 
of government : what could be expected, but that the 
prince would exert himself in defending, against such in- 
veterate enemies, an authority which, during the most 
regular course of the former English government, had been 
exercised ivithout dispute or contioversy? And though 
Charles II., in 1672, may with reason be deemed the 
aggressor, nor is it possible to justify his conduct; yet 
were there some motives surely, which could engage a 
prince so soft and indolent, and at the same time so 
judicious, to attempt such hazardous enterprises. He felt 
that public affairs had reached a situation at which they 
could not possibly remain witliout some further innovation. 
Frequent parliaments were become almost absolutely ne- 
cessary to the conducting of public business; yet these 
assemblies were still, in the judgment of the royalists, 
much inferior in digiiilv to the sovereign, whom they 
seemed better calculated to counsel than control. The 
crown still possessed considerable pow'er of opposing 
parliaments ; and had not as yet acquired the means of 
influencing them. Hence a continual jealousy between 
these parts of the legislature : hence the inclination mu- 
tually to take advantage of each other’s necessities : hence 
the impossibility, under which the king lay, of fimling 
ministers, who could at once be serviceable and faithful to 
him. If he followed his own choice in appointing his 
servants, without regard to their parliamentary interest, a 
refractory session was instantly to be expected : if he 
chose them from among the leaders of popular assemblies, 
they either lost their influence with the people hy adhering 
to the crown, or they betrayed the crown, in order to pre- 
serve their influence. Neither Hambden, whom Charles I. 
was willing to gain at any price ; nor Shaftesbury, wliom 
Charles II. after the popish plot, attempted to engage in 
Ins counsels, would renounce their popularity for the pre- 
carious and, as they esteemed it, deceitful favour of the 
prince. The root of their authority they still thought to lie 
in the parliament ; and as the power of that assembly was 
not yet uncontrollable, they still resolved to augment it, 
though at the expense of the royal prerogative. 

It is no wonder that these events hate long, by the 
representations of faction, been extremely clouded and 
obscured. No man has yet arisen, who has paid an entire 
regard to truth, and has dared to expose lier, without 
covering or disguise, to the eyes of the prejudiced public. 
Even that party amongst us which boasts of the highest 
regard to bbeity, has not possessed sufficient liberty of 
thought in this particular, nor has been able to decide 
impartially of their own merit, compaied with that of their 
antagonists. More noble perhaps in their ends, and highly 
beneficial to mankind ; they must also be allowed to have 
often been less justifiable in the means, and in many of 
their enterprises to have paid more regard to political than 
to moral considerations. Obliged to court the favour of 
the populace, they found it necessary to comply with their 
rage and folly; and have even, on many occasions, by pro- 
pagating calumnies, and by promoting violence, served to 
infatuate as well as corrupt that people to whom they made 
a tender of liberty and justice. Cliarles I. was a tyrant, a 
papist, and a contriver of tbe Irish massacre : the church 
of England was relapsing fast into idolatry ; puritanism 
was the only true religion, and the covenant the favourite 
object of heavenly regard. Through these delusions, the 
party proceeded, and, what may seem wonderful, still to 
the increase of law and liberty; till they leached the 
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imposture of the popish plot, a fiction which exceeds the 
ordinary bounds of vulgar credulity. But however singular 
these events may appear, there is really notlnng altocether 
new in any period of modern history ; and it is remarkable 
that tribumtian arts, though sometimes useful in a free 
constitution, have usually been such as men of prohitv 
and honour could not hrmg themselves either to practise 
or approve. The other faction, which, since the levolu- 
tion, has been obliged to cultivate popularity, sometimes 
found It necessary to employ like aitifices. 

The whig ])aitv, for a couise of near seventy years, has, 
almost witliout interruption, enjoyed the whole authority 
of government; and no honouis or offices could be ob- 
tained but bv their countenance and piotection. But this 
event, whicli, in some particulars, has been advantageous 
to the state, has pioved destructive to the truth of history, 
and has established many gross falselioods, which it is un- 
accountable how any civilized nation could have embraced 
with regard to its domestic occurrences. Compositions 
the most despicable, both for stylo and matter, have been 
extolled, atid propagated, and read ; as if they had equalled 
the most celebrated remains of antiquity.* And forgetting 
that a regard to liberty, though a laudable passion, ought 
commonh to be subordinate to a reverence for established 
government, the prevailing faction has celebrated only the 
partisans of the former, who pursued as their object the 
perfection of civil society, and has extolled them at the 
expense of their antagonists, who maintained those maxims 
that are essential to its very existence. But extremes of 
all kinds aie to he avoided ; and though no one will ever 
please either faction bv moderate opinions, it is there we 
are most likely to meet with truth and certainty. 

We shall subjoin to this general view of the English 
government, some account of the state of the finances, 
arms, trade, manners, arts, between the restoration and 
revolution. 

The revenue of Charles II. as settled by the long par- 
liament, was put upon a verv bad footing. It was too 
small, if they intended to make him independent in the 
common course of his administration : it was too large, 
and settled during too long a period, if they resolved to 
keep him in entire dependence. The great debts of the 
republic, which were thrown upon that prince ; the ne- 
cessity of supplying the naval and military stores, which 
were entiiely exhausted ; *■ that of repairing and furnishing 
his palaces : all these causes involved the king in great 
difficulties immediately after his restoration, and the par- 
liament W'as not sufficiently liberal in supplying him. 
Perhaps too he had contracted some debts abroad ; and 
h.is bounty to the distressed cavaliers, though it did not 
coi respond either to their services or expectations, could 
not fail, m some degree, to exhaust his treasury. The ex- 
traordinary sums granted the king during the first years, 
did not suffice for these extraordinarv expenses; and the 
excise and customs, the only constant revenue, amounted 
not to nine hundred thousand pounds a-year, and fell 
much short of the ordinary burdens of government. The 
addition of hearth money in 1G62, and of other two 
branches in 16G9 and 1670, brought up the revenue to 
one million three hundred fifty-eight thousand pounds, as 
we learn from Lord Danby’s account : but the same au- 
thority informs us, that the yearly expense of government 
was at that time one million three hundred eighty-seven 
thousand seven hundred and seventy pounds;* without 
mentioning contingencies, which are always considerable, 
even under the most prudent administration. Those 
branches of revenue, granted in 1669 and 1670, expired 
in 1680, and were never lenewed by parliament: thev 
were computed to be above two hundred thousand pounds 
a-year. It must he allowed, because asseited by all con- 
temporary authors of both parties, and even confessed by 
himself, that King Charles was somewhat profuse and 
negligent. But it is likewise certain, that a very rigid 
frugality was requisite to support the government under 
such difficulties. It is a familiar rule in all business, that 

i Such as T^apin Tho>ras, Locke, Sitlnev , Iloatiley, 6cc. 
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every man should be jiaid in proportion to the trust re- 
posed in him, and to the power which he enjoys; and the 
nation soon found reason, from Chnrle'’s dangerous con- 
nexions xvith France, to repent their departure from that 
prudential maxim. Indeed, could the pailiamciits in the 
reign of Charles I. have been induced to relinquish so far 
their old habits, as to grant that prince the same revenue 
xvhich xvas x-oled to Ins successor, or had those in the 
reign of Charles II. conferred on him as large a revenue 
as was enjoyed by his brother, all the disorders in both 
reigns might easily have been prevented, and probahlv all 
rcasonaiile concessions to liberty might peaceably liave 
been obtained from both monarchs. But these assem- 
blies, unacquainted with public business, and often 
actuated by faction and fanaticism, could never he made 
sensible, but too late and by fatal experience, of the in- 
cessant change of times and situations. The French am- 
bassador informs his court, that Charles xvas very well 
satisfied xvith his share of poxver, could the parliament 
have been induced to make him tolerably easy in his 
revenue.'" 

If xve estimate the ordinary rex-enue of Charles II. at 
one million two hundred thousand pounds a-year duiing 
his xvhole reign, the computation will rather exceed than 
fall below’ the true value. The convention parliament, 
after all the sums which they liad granted the king to- 
xvards the payment of old debts, threw, the last day of 
their meeting, a debt upon him amounting to one million 
seven hundred forty-three thousand two hundred sixty- 
three pounds." All the extraordinary sums whicli were 
afterwards voted him bv parliament amounted to elcx’en 
millions four hundred fortv-three thousand four hundred 
and seven pounds; which, divided by twenty-four, the 
number of years which that king reigned, make four hun- 
dred seventy-six thousand eight hundred and eight pounds 
a-year. During that time, he had two violent wars to 
sustain xxith the Dutch ; and in 1678 he made expensive 
preparations for a war xvith France. In the first Dutch 
war, both France and Denmark xvere allies to the United 
Provinces, and the naval armaments in Isngland xvere very 
great; so that it is impossible he could have secreted any 
part, at least any considerable jiart, of the sums xvhich 
xveie then voted him by parliament. 

To these sums xve must add about one million txx'o 
hundred thou.sand pounds, xvhich had been detained from 
the bankers on shutting up the Exchequer in 1672. The 
king paid six per cent, for this money during the rest of 
his 'reign." It is remarkable, that notwithstanding this 
violent breach of faith, the king, txvo years after, horroxyed 
money at eight per cent. ; the same rate of interest xvhich 
he had paid before that event p A proof that public credit, 
instead of being of so delicate a nature as xve are apt to 
imagine, is, in reality, so hardy and robust, that it is very 
difficult to destroy it. 

The revenue of James xvas raised by the parliament to 
about one million eight hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds ; i and his income as Duke of York, being added, 
made the xvhole amount to txx'o millions a-year; a sum 
xvell proportioned to the public necessities, but enjoyed 
bv him in too independent a manner. The national debt 
at the revolution amounted to one million fifty-four thou- 
sand nine hundred and txventy-fixe pounds." 

The militia fell much to decay during these txvo reigns, 
partly by the policy of the kings, xvho had entertained a 
diffidence of their subjects, paitlv by that ill-judged laxv 
xvhich limited the king’s poxver of mustering and arraying 
them. In the beginning, hoxvever, of Charles’s reign, the 
militia xx-as still deemed formidable. De Wit haxdng 
proposed to the French king an invasion of England 
(luring the first Dutch war, that monarch replied, that 
such an attempt xvould he entirely fruitless, and would 
tend only to unite the English. In a few days, said he, 
.ifter our landing, there xxill be fifty thousand men at least 
upon us." 

Charles, in the beginning of his reign, had in pay near 
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five thousand men, of guards and garrisons. At the end 
of his leign he augmented this number to near eight thou- 
sand. James, on Slonmouth’s rebellion, had on foot about 
fifteen thousand men ; and when the Prince of Orange 
invaded him, there were no fewer tlian thirtj’ thousand 
regular troops in England. 

Tlie English navy, during the greater part of Charles’s 
reign, made a considerable figure, for number of ships, 
V alour of the men, and conduct of the commanders. Even 
in 1678, the fleet consisted of eighty-three ships besides 
thirty v\hich vtere at that time on the stocks. On the 
king’s restoration he found only si\ty-three vessels of all 
sizes." During the latter part of Charles’s reign, the navy 
fell somewhat to decay, by reason of the narrowness of the 
king’s revenue : but James soon after his accession re- 
rostored it to its former power and glory ; and before he 
left the thione carried it much further. The administra- 
tion of the admiralty under Peiw's, is still regarded as a 
model for order and economy. The fleet at the revolution 
consisted of one hundred seventy-three vessels of all sizes ; 
and required forty-two thousand seamen to man it." That 
king, when Duke of York, had been the first inventor of 
sea signals. The military genius, during these two reigns, 
had not totally decayed among the young nobility. Dorset, 
Alulgrave, Rochester, not to mention Ossory, served on 
boaid the fleet, and were present in the most furious en- 
gagements against the Dutch. 

The commerce and riches of England did never, during 
anv period, increase so fast as from the restoration to the 
revolution. The two Dutch wars, bv disturbing the trade 
of that republic, promoted the navigation of this island ; 
and after Charles had made a separate peace with tlie 
States, his subjects enjoyed, unmolested, the trade of 
Europe. The only disturbance wliicli tlicv met with, was 
from a few French privateers who infested the channel ; 
and Charles interposed not in behalf of his subjects with 
sufficient spirit and vigour. The recovery or conquest of 
New York and the Jerseys was a considerable accession 
to the strength and security of the English colonies; and 
together with the settlement of Pennsylvania and Carolina, 
which was effected during that reign, extended the English 
empire in America. The persecutions of the dissenters, 
or, more properly speaking, the restraints imposed upon 
them, contributed to augment and people these colonies. 
Dr. Davenant affirms,’' that theship|iing of England more 
than doubled during these twenty-eight years. Several 
new manufactures were established ; in iron, brass, silk, 
liats, glass, paper, See. One Brewer, leaving the Low 
Countries, when they were threatened with a French con- 
quest, brought the art of dyeing woollen cloth into England, 
and by that improvement saved the nation great sums of 
money. The increase of coinage during these two reigns 
was ten millions two hundred sixty-one thousand pounds. 
Aboard of trade was erected in 1670; and the Earl of 
Sandwich was made president. Charles revived and sup- 
ported the charier of the East-India company ; a measure 
whose utility is by some thought doubtful ; he granted a 
charter to the Hudson’s Bay company ; a measure pro- 
bablv hurtful. 

We learn from Sir Josiah Child,}’ that in 1688, there 
were on the 'Change more men worth 10,000 jiounds than 
there w'ere in 16.60 worth a thousand ; that 500 pounds 
with a daughter was, in the latter period, deemed a larger 
portion than 2000 in the former; that gentlewomen, in 
those earlier times, thought themselves well clothed in a 
serge gown, which a chambermaid would, in 1688, be 
ashamed to be seen in ; and that, besides the gre.at increase 
of rich clothes, plate, jewels, and household furniture, 
coaches were in that time augmented a hundred-fold. 

The Duke of Buckingham introduced from Venice the 
manufacture of glass and crystal into England. Prince 
Rupert was also an encourager of useful arts and manu- 
factures ; he himself was the inventor of etching. 

The first law for erecting turnpikes was passed in 1662: 
the places of the turniiikcs were Wadesmill, Caxton, and 
Stilton : but the general and great improvement of high- 
ways took not place till the reign of George II. 
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In 1663, was passed the first law for allowing the ex- 
portation of foreign coin and bullion. 

In 1667 was concluded the first American treaty be- 
tween England and Spain: this treaty was made more 
general and complete in 1670. The two states then re- 
nounced all right of trading with each other’s colonies ; 
and the title of England was acknowledged to all tlie ter- 
ritories in America, of which she was then possessed. 

The French king, about the beginning of Charles’s 
reign, laid some impositions on English commodities : 
and the English, partly disjileased with this innovation, 
partly moved by their animosity against France, retaliated, 
by laying such restraints on the commerce with that king- 
dom as amounted almost to a prohibition. They formed 
calculations, by which they persuaded themselves that 
they were losers a million and a half or near two millions 
a-ycar, by the French trade. But no good efl'ects were 
found to result from these restraints ; and in King James’s 
reign they weie taken off by parliament. 

Lord Clarendon tells us, that in 1665, when money, in 
consequence of a treaty, was to be remitted to the Bishop 
of Munster, it was found, that the whole trade of England 
could not supply above 1000 pounds a-month to Fiank- 
fort and Cologne, nor above 20,000 pounds a-month to 
Hamburgh : these sums appear surprisingly small.z 

At the same time that the boroughs of England were 
deprived of their privileges, a like attempt was made on 
the colonies. King James recalled the charters by which 
their liberties were secured ; and he sent over governors 
invested with absolute power. The arbitrary principles 
of that monarch appear in every part of his administration. 

The people, during these two reigns, were, in a great 
measure, cured of that wild fanaticism, by which they 
had formerly been so much agitated. V hater er new' 
vices they might acquire, it may be questioned, whether, 
by this ctiange, they were, in the main, much losers in 
point of morals. By the example of Charles 11. and the 
cavaliers, licentiousness and debauchery became prevalent 
in the nation. The plensuies of the table were much pur- 
sued. Love was treated more as an appetite than a passion. 
The one sex began to abate of the national character of 
chastity, without being able to inspire the other with sen- 
timent or delicacy. 

The abuses in the former age, arising from overstrained 
pretensions to piety, had much propagated the spirit of 
irreligion ; and many of the ingenious men of this period 
lie under the imputation of deism. Besides wits and 
scholars by profession, Shaftesbury, Halifax, Buckingham, 
Mulgrave," Sunderland, Essex, Rochester, Sidney, Temiile, 
are supposed to have adopted these principles. 

The same factions which formerly distracted the nation, 
were revi\ed,and exerted themselves m the most ungener- 
ous and unmanly enterprises against each other. King 
Charles, being in his whole deportment a model of easy 
and gentlemanlike behaviour, improved the politeness of 
the nation ; as much as faction, which of all things is most 
destructive to that virtue, could possibly permit. His 
courtiers were long distinguishable in England by their 
obliging and agreeable manners. 

Till the revolution, the liberty of the piess was very 
imperfectly enjoyed in England, and during a very short 
period. The star-chamber, while that com t subsisted, put 
effectual restraints upon printing. On the suppression of 
that tribunal in 1641, the long parliament, after their rup- 
ture with the king, assumed the same power with regard 
to the licensing of books ; and this authority was con- 
tinued during all the period of the republic and protector- 
ship." Two years after the restoration, an act was passed 
reviving the republican ordinances. This act expired in 
1679; but was revived in the first of King James. The 
liberty of the press did not even commence with the revo- 
lution. It was not till 1 694, that the restraints were taken 
off; to the gieat displeasure of the king and his ministers, 
who, seeing no where in any government, during present 
or past ages, any example of such unlimited freedom, 
doubted much of its salutary effects, and probably thought 
that no books or writings would ever so much improve the 

X rii’icourse on tlie PnI'lic Re'enues, pjrt li. p 20 33. ^6. 

3 Flripl OhservatHtus, ^' 1 . z Lite ot Claiemlon, p 237. 

H Stobull, 1 , -14. 13L n. LB. 230. 
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eetieiiil understanding of men, as to render it safe to intrust 
them with an induljrence so easily abused. 

1077, the old law for burning heretics was repealed: 
a prudent measure, while the nation was in continual dread 
ol the return of po|ier\. 

Amidst the thick cloud of bigotry and ignorance which 
overspread the nation, during tlie commonwealtli and pro- 
toctoishii), 'I'ere were a few sedate philosophers, who, in 
the retiiement of 0\foid, cultivated tlieir reason, and 
established conferences for the nuilnal comnuimcation of 
their discoveries in iihysics and geometry. ilkms a 
clergyman, who had married Cromwell’s sister, and was 
afterwards Bishop of Chester, promoted these philosophical 
conversations, immodiatciv after the lestoration, these 
men procured a patent, and having enlarged their number, 
weie denominated the Rot/ul Si'cictj/. But tins patent was 
alt they obtained fiotn the king, i'hongh Charles was a 
lover of the sciences, particularly chemistry and mechanics; 
he animated them by his cvamplo alone, hot by his bounty. 
Ills craring couitiersand mistresses, by whom hewasper- 
netually suriounded, engrossed all his expense, and left 
him neither nioiioy nor attention for literary merit. IBs 
contemporary, Lew is, w ho fell short of the king’s genius and 
knowledge m this paiticular, much exceeded him m libe- 
rality. Besides^ pensions conferred on learned men 
throughout all Europe, Ins academies were directed by 
rules, and supported by salaries: a generositv which docs 
great honour to his memory ; and in the ejes of all the 
mgenious part of mankind, will he esteemed an atonemont 
for many of the errors of his reign. We m.ay be surprised 
that this example should not be more followed by princes; 
since It IS ceriam that that bounty, so extensive, so bene- 
ficial, and so much celebrated, cost not tins monarch so 
great a sum ns is often conferred on one useless overgrow n 
favourite or courtier. 

But though the French academy of sciences was direct- 
ed, encouraged, and supported by the sovereign, there 
arose m England some men of suiicrior genius, who were 
inore than suflicient to cast the balance, and who drew on 
themselves and on their native country the regard ami at- 
tention of Europe. Be-idcs \\ ilkms, \I'ren, Wallis, 
eminent inatheniuticians ; Ilooko, an accurate observer by 
microscopes; and Sydenham, the restorer of true physic; 
there flourished during this period a Boyle and a Newton; 
men who tiod with cautious, and tlieicfore the more sc- 
cuiC’ stcjis, the only road which loads lo Irue phdosopiiv. 

Boyle inijiroved the [meumatic engine invented by Olio 
Ouoricke, and was thereby enabled to make sevor.d new 
and curious experiments on the air, as well as on other 
bodies; Ins chemistry is much admired bv those who are 
ncquaiiUcd iliaiart: his lucirosisilics contain a greater 
miMiiie of reasoning und in>enUon with experiment than 
.any other of Ins works; but Ins reasoning is still remote 
from that boldness ami temerity winch li.ad led astray so 
inanv philosoplieis. Boyle was a great partisan of the 
iiicchamcal pininsophy ; a tlieorv which, by dtscovcriiu' 
some ol the secrets of nature, and allowing iis to ima'mie 
t.ie rest, is so agreeable lo the natural v.mity and curio'sitv 
of men lledied m 1091, aged G5. 

Ill New ton this isl.md ni,ay boast of having produced 
tlie greatest .md rarest genius that ever rose lor tlio orna- 
ment and insiiuction of the species. Cautious in admit- 
ting no prmciplts but such as vvere founded on experiment ; 
blit resolute lo adopt every such principle, however new or 
iinusual : fiom modesty, ignorant of bis siiporiorily above 
the rest of mankind ; and tlicnce less careful to accommo- 
date Ins reasonings to common apprehensions; more 
anxious to merit than acquire f.mie: he was, from these 
causes, long unknown lo the world ; but his reputation at 
last broke out with a lustre, which scarcely any writer, 
during Ins own hfe-iime, had ever before attamed. While 
Ixevvton seemed to draw off the veil from some of the mys- 
teries of nature, he showed at the same time the imperfec- 
tions of the mechanical iihilosophv ; and therehy restored 
her ultimate secrets to that ohscurily in which ’they ever 

“"U ever will remain. Ho died in 1727, .aged 85. 

This age was far from being so f.ivourable to polite lite- 
rature as to the sciences. Charles, though fond of wit, 

b I he Duke of Buikincb.am died on the ICdi of April, ICSB. 
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tliougli possessetl liimself of a considerable share of it, 
though his t.iste in conversation seems lo have been sound 
and just, sen-ed rather to corrupt tiian improve the poetry 
and eloquence of liis time. \\ lieii the theaties were open- 
ed at the restoration, and freedom was again given to plea- 
.sanlry and ingenuity ; men, after so long an abstinence, 
fed on tlieso delicacies with less taste and avidity, and the 
coarsest and most irregular sjiecies of wit was received by 
die court as well ns by the people. The productions le- 
preseiited at that time on the stage, were such monsters of 
c\travag.ancc and folly ; so utterly destitute of all reason, or 
even common sense ; that they would be the disgrace of 
English literature, had not the nation made atonement for 
Its former admiration of them, by the total oblivion to 
which they are now condemned. The Duke of Buckin'’-- 
ham’s rehearsal, which exposed these wild productions, 
seems to be a piece of ridicule carried to excess; yet m 
reality the co[>y scarcely eipials some of the absurdities 
which we meet with in the originals.'' 

Tins severe satire, together with the good sen-e of the 
nation, corrected, after some time, the extravagances of 
the fashionable wit; but the productions of literature still 
wanted much of that correctness and delicacy which we so 
: much adrnire in the ancients, and in the French writers, 
theirjudicious imitatois. It was indeed during this period' 
chieHy that that nation left the English behind them in tlie 
jiroductions of poetry, eloquence, history, and other 
branches of polite letters ; and acquired a superiority, 
winch the eflbrls of English writers, during the subsequent 
age, did moie successfully contest with them. The aits 
and sciences were imponcd from Italy into ihis isl.and as 
early as into France ; and made at first more sensible ad- 
vances. Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon, .lonson, vvere 
superior to their contemporaries, who flourished in that 
kingdom. Milton, Waller, Denham, Cowlev, llarvev, 
were at least equal to their contemporaries. The reign of 
Charles II. which some prcposterouslv represent us our 
Augustan age, retarded the progress of polite literature m 
tlu^ isiitiul ; and it uas tlien tound, that the unmeasurable 
licentiousness, indulged or rather applauded at court, was 
more destructive to the refined arts, than even the cant, 
nonsense, and enthusiasm of tlic pieteding peiiod. 

Most of the cclchniied writers of tins age remain monii- 
nionts of genius, perverted by indecency ami had taste: ami 
none more than Dryden, boili by roasbn of the greatness of 
Ins i.a!cnts, ami the gross abuse’ vvhicli he made of tliem. 
IBs plays, excepting a few scenes, are utterly disfigured 
by vice or folly, or botb. IJis translations appear too 
much the offspring of baste ami hunger: even Ins fiibles 
are ili-cbosen talcs, conveyed in an incorrect, though .spirit- 
ed versification. Yet, amidst tins great number of loose 
productions, the refuse of our l.nigungo, there are found 
some small pieces, his Ode to St. Cecilia, the greater pait 
of Absalom and A'mhophel, and a few more, which dis- 
cover so gieat gennis, such richness of expiessioii, such 
pomp and v.arioly of mimhers, that they leave us equ.illv 
lull of regret ami indignation, on account of the mferioritv 

or rather great absurdity, of his other writings. He died in’ 

1701, aged 09. 

Hie very name of Rochester is offensive to modest ears- 
yet does his poetry discover such energy of stvle and such 
poignancy of satire, as give ground to ima.gine’vvlrat so fine 
.a genius, had he fallen in a moie happy age, and had fol- 
lowed better models, was cajiahle of producing. The 
ancient satirists often used great liberties in tlieir expres- 
sions; but tlieir freedom no more resembles the licentious- 
ness of Kocliesier, than the nakedness of an Indian does 
tbal ofa common prostitute. 

Wycherley was ambitious of the reputation of wit and 
libertinism ; and he attained it : he w.as probably capable 
of rcacliing the fame of true comedy anti instructive ridi- 
cule. Olvv.ay had a genius finely turned to the pathetic • 
but be neither observes strictly the rules of the drama, nor 
the rules, still more essential, of propriety and decorum 
By one single piece, the Duke of Buckingham did boili 
gre.at service to bis age, and lionour to himself. The 
Earh of Mnlgrave, Dorset, and Roscommon, wrote in a 
good taste, but tlieir productions are either feeble or care- 
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less. Tlie Marquis of Halifax discovers a refined genius ; 
and nothing but leisure and an inferior station seem want- 
ing to have procured him eminence in literature. 

Of all the considerable writers of this age, Sir William 
Temple is almost the only one that kept himself altogether 
unpolluted by that inundation of vice and licentiousness 
which overwhelmed the nation. The style of this author, 
though extremely negligent, and even infected with foreign 
idioms, is agreeable and interesting. That mixture of 
vanity which appears in his works, is rather a recommenda- 
tion to them. 1 By means of it, we enter into acquaintance 
with the character of the author, full of honour and hu- 
manity ; and fancy that we are engaged, not in the perusal 
of a book, but in conversation with a companion. He 
died in 1698, aged 70. 

Though Hudibias.was published, and probably com- 
posed, during the reign of Cliarles II., Butler may justly, 
as well as Milton, be thought to belong to the foregoing 
period. No composition abounds so much as Hudibras 
in strokes of just and inimitable wit ; yet are there many 
performances which give us great or greater entertainment 
on the whole perusal. The allusions in Butler are often 
dark and far-fetched ; and though scarcely any autlior was 
ever able to express his thoughts in so few words, he often 
employs too many thoughts on one subject, and thereby 

c Butler died in 1680, ascd 68. 


becomes prolix after an unusual manner. It is surpiising 
how much erudition Butler has introduced with so good a 
grace into a work of pleasantry and humour : Hudibras is 
perhaps one of the most learned compositions that is to be 
found in any language. The advantage which the royal 
cause received from this poem, in exposing the fanaticism 
and false pretensions of tlie former parliamentary party 
was prodigious. Tlie king himself had so good a taste, as 
to be highly pleased with the merit of the work, and had 
even got a great part of it by heart : yet was he either so 
caieless in his temper, or so little endowed with the virtue 
of liberality, or, more properly speaking, of gratitude, that 
he allowed the author, a man of virtue and probity, to live 
in obscurity, and die m want.' Dryden is an instance of 
a negligence of the same kind. His Absalom sensibly 
contributed to the victory which the tones obtained over 
the whigs, after the exclusion of parliaments : yet could 
not this merit, aided by his great genius, procure him an 
establishment which might exempt liim from the necessity 
of writing for bread. Otway, though a professed royalist, 
could not even piocure bread by his writings; and lie had 
the singular fate of dying liter.illy of hunger. These inci- 
dents throw a great stain on the memory of Charles, who 
had discernment, loved genius, was liberal of money, but 
attained not the praise of true generosity 
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The government of the Germans, and that of all the 
northern nations, who established themselves on the niins 
of Rome, was always extremely free ; and those fierce peo- 
ple, accustomed to independence and inured to arms, were 
more guided by persuasion than autlioritv, in the submis- 
sion which they paid to their princes. The military des- 
jiotism, which had taken place in the Roman empire, and 
which, previously to the irruption of those conquerors, 
had sunk the genius of men, and destroyed eiery noble 
principle of science and virtue, was unable to resist the 
vigorous efforts of a free people ; and Europe, as from a 
new epoch, rekindled her ancient spirit, and shook off the 
base servitude to arbitiary will and authority under which 
she had so long laboured. The free constitutions then 
established, however impaired by the encroachments of 
succeeding princes, still preserve an air of independence 
and legal administration, which distinguish the European 
nations; and if that part of the globe maintain sentiments 
of liberty, honour, equity, and valour, superior to the rest 
of mankind, it owes these advantages chiefly to the seeds 
implanted by those generous barbarians. 

Tirsi Sa\on Eo- The Saxons, who subdued Britain, as they 
iernnicnt. enjoyed great liberty in their own country, 
obstinately retained that invaluable possession in their 
new settlement; and they impoited into this island the 
same principles of independence, which they had inherited 
from their ancestors. The cliieltains (for such they were, 
more jiroperly than kings or princes) who commanded 
them 111 those military expeditions, still possessed a very 
limited authority; and as the Saxons exterminated, rather 
tiian subdued, the ancient inhabitants, they were indeed 
transplanted into a new territory, but preserved unaltered 
all tlieir civil and military institutions. The language was 
pure Saxon ; even the names of places, which often lemain 
while the tongue entirely changes, were almost all affixed 
by the conqueiors ; the manners and customs W'ere wholly 
German ; and the same picture of a fierce and bold liberty, 
which is drawn by the masterly pencil of Tacitus, will 
suit those founders of the English government. The 
king, so far from being invested with arbitrary jiower, was 
only consideied as the first among the citizens; his au- 
thority depended more on his personal qualities tlian on 
his station ; he was even so f.ir on a level with the people, 
that a stated price was fixed for his head, and a legal fine 
was levied upon his murderer, which, though propor- 
tionate to his station, and superior to that paid for the 
life of a subject, was a sensible mark of his subordination 
to the community. 

Succession of It is easy to imagine, that an independent 
the kings. people, SO little restrained by law and culti- 
vated by science, would not be very strict in maintaining 
a regular succession of their princes. Tliough they paid 


great regard to the royal family, and ascribed to it an un- 
disputed superiority, they either had no rule, or none that 
was steadily observed, in filling the vacant throne ; and 
present convenience, in that emergency, was more attended 
to than genera! principles. We are not, however, to sup- 
pose that the crown was considered as altogether elective; 
and that a regular plan was traced by the constitution for 
supplying, by the suffrages of the people, every vacancy 
made by the demise of the first magistrate. If any king 
left a son of an age and capacity fit for government, the 
young prince naturally stepped into the thione: if he was 
a minor, his uncle, or the next prince of the blood, was 
promoted to the government, and left the sceptre to his 
posterity : any sovereign, by taking previous measures 
with the leading men, had it greatly in his power to ap- 
point his .successor: all these changes, and indeed the 
ordinary administration of government, required the ex- 
press concurrence, or at least the tacit acquiescence, of the 
people; but possession, however obtained, was extremely 
apt to secure their obedience, and the idea of any right, 
which was once excluded, was but feeble and imperfect. 
This is so much the case in all barbarous monarchies, 
and occurs so often in the history of the Anglo-Saxons, 
that we cannot consistently enteitam any other notion of 
tlieir government. The idea of an hereditary succession 
in authority is so natuial to men, and is so iiiucli fortified 
by the usual rule in transmitting private possessions, that 
It must retain a great influence on every society, which 
does not e.xclude it by the refinements of a republican 
constitution. But as there is a material difference be- 
tween government and private possessions, and every 
man is not as much qualified for exercising the one, as 
for enjoying the oilier, a peonle, who are not sensible of 
the general advantages attending a fixed rule, are apt to 
make great leaps in the succession, and frequently to pass 
over the person, who, had he possessed the requisite years 
and abilities, would have been thought entitled to the 
sovereignty. Thus, ihese monarchies are not, strictly 
speaking, either elective or hereditary : and though the 
destination of a prince may often be followed in ajipoint- 
ing his successor, they can as little be regarded as wholly 
testamentary. The states by their suffrage may some- 
times establish a sovereign; but they more frequently 
recognise the person whom they find established ; a few 
great men take the lead ; the people, overawed and influ- 
enced, acquiesce in the government; and the reigning 
prince, provided he be of the royal family, passes undis- 
putedly for the legal sovereign. 

It is confessed, that our knowledge of the xhe Wiiienage- 
Anglo-Saxon history and antiquities is too '™<- 
imperfect to afford us means of determining, with cer- 
tainty, all the prerogatives of the crown and privileges of 
the people, or of giving an exact delineation of that 
government. It is probable, also, that the constitution 
might be somewhat different in the different kingdoms of 
the heptarchy, and that it changed considerably during the 
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course of six centuries, which elapsed from the first inva- 
sion of the Saxons till the Norman conquest.’ But most 
of these differences and changes, uith their causes and 
effects, are iinknown to us. It only appears, that at all 
times, and in all the kingdoms, there was a national 
council, called a Wittenagemot, or assembly of the wise 
men, (for that is the import of the term,) whose consent 
was requisite for enacting laws, and for ratifying the chief 
acts of public administration. Tlie iireambles to all the 
laws of Ethelbert, Ina, Alfred, Edward the Elder, Athel- 
stan, Edmond, Edgar, Ethelred, and Edward the Con- 
fessor ; even those to the laws of Canute, tliough a kind 
of conqueror, put this matter beyond controversy, and 
cany proofs every where of a limited and legal govern- 
ment. But who uere the constituent members of this 
Wittenagemot has not been determined with certainty bv 
antiquaries. It is agreed, that the bishofis and abbots'* 
were an essential part; and it is also evident, from the 
tenor of those ancient laus, tliat the Wittenagemot en- 
acted statutes which regulated the ecclesiastical as uell as 
civil government, and that those dangerous principles, by 
which the church is totally severed from the state, were 
hitherto unknown to the Anglo-Saxons.^ It also appears, 
that the aldermen, or governors of counties, ulio, after tlie 
Danish times, were often called earls,*' were admitted into 
this council, and gave their consent to the public statutes. 
But besides the prelates and aldermen, there is also men- 
tion of the Wites, or Wise-men, as a component part of 
the IVittenagemot ; but who these were, is not so clearly 
ascertained by the laws or the history of that period. The 
matter would probably be of difficult discussion, even 
weie it examined impartially ; but as our modern parties 
have chosen to divide on this point, the question has been 
disputed with the greater obstinacy, and the aigume' ts on 
both sides have become, on that 'account, the moi cap- 
tious and deceitful. Our monarchical fiction ma ntaiii, 
that these Wifes, or Sapienics, were the judges, o men 
learned in die law : the popular fiction asseit them' to be 
representatives of the boroughs, or what we now call the 
Commons. 

The expressions employed by all ancient historians, in 
mentioning the Wittenagemot, seem to contradict the 
latter supposition. The membeis are almost always called 
Ine principes, satnipa, optbiuita, magnates, proa ics ; terms 
which seem to suppose an aristocr.icv, and to exclude die 
Commons. The boroughs also, from the low state of 
commerce, were so small and so poor, and the inhabitants 
lived in such dependence on the great men,« that it seems 
nowise probable they would be admitted as a part of the 
national councils. The Commons are well knoun to have 
had no share in the governments established by the Franks, 
Burgundians, and other northern nations; and we may 
conclude that the Sixons, who remained longer barbaious 
and uncivilized than those tribes, would never think of 
conferring such an extraordinary privilege on trade and 
industry. The military profession alone was honourable 
among all those conquerors : the warriors subsisted by 
their possessions in land ; they became considerable bv 
their influence over their vassals, retainers, tenants, and 
slaves : and it requires strong proof to convince us that 
they would admit any of a r.ank so much inferior as tlie 
burgesses, to share with them in the legislative authority. 
Tacitus indeed affirms, that, among the ancient Germans, 
the consent of all the members of the community was re- 
quired in every important deliberation ; but he speaks not 
of representatives ; and this ancient practice, mentioned 


by the Roman historian, could only have place in small 
tribes, where every citizen might, without inconvenience 
be assembled upon any extraordinary emergency. After 
principalities became extensive ; after the difference ot 
property had formed distinctions more important than 
those which arose from personal strength and valour, we 
may conclude, that the national assemblies must have 
been more limited in their number, and composed only of 
the more considerable citizens. 

But tliough we must exclude the burgesses, or Com- 
mor.s, from the Saxon Wittenagemot, there is some neces- 
sity for supposing that this assembly consisted of other 
members than the prelates, abbots, aldermen, and the 
judges or privy council. For as all these, excepting some 
of the ecclesiastics,^ were anciently appointed by the king, 
had there been no other legislative authority, the royal 
power had been in a great measure absolute, contrary to 
the tenor of all the histoiians, and to the piactice of all 
the northern nations. We may therefore conclude, that 
the more considerable proprietois of land were, without 
any election, constituent members of the national assem- 
bly ; there is reason to think that forty hides, or between 
four and five thousand acres, was the estate requisite for 
entitling the possessor to this honourable privilege. We 
find a passage in an ancient author,? by which it appears, 
that a person of very noble biitli, even one allied to the 
crown, was not esteemed a pi iiiceps (the term usually em- 
ployed by ancient historians, when the Wittenagemot is 
mentioned) till he had acquired a foitune of that amount. 
Nor need we imagine that the public council would 
become disorderly or confused by admitting so great a 
multitude. The landed iiroperty of England was pro- 
bably in few hands during the Saxon times ; at least dur- 
ing the latter part of that period : and as men had hardly 
any ambition to attend those public councils, there was no 
danger of the nssombK’s becoming too numerous fot the 
despatch of the little business which was brought before 
them. 

It IS certain, that, whatever we may deter- „ , 
mine concerning tlie constituent members ^ 
of the Wittenagemot, in whom, with the king, the legisla- 
ture resided, the Anglo-Saxon government, in the period 
|>receding the Norman conquest, was become extremely 
arisiocratical ; the royal authority was very limited ; the 
people, even if admitted to that assembly, were of little or 
no weight and consideration. We have hints given us in 
historians, of the great power and riches of particular 
noblemen : and it could not but happen, after the abolition 
of the hept.irchy, when the king lived at a distance from 
the prot inces, that those great proprietorSj who resided on 
their estates, would much augment their authority over 
their vassals and retainers, and over all the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood. Hence the immeasurable power as- 
sumed by Harold, Godwin, Leofric, Siward, Morcar, 
Edwin, Edric, and Alfric, who controlled the authority of 
the kings, and rendered themselves quite necessary in the 
government. The two latter, though detested by the peo- 
ple, on .account of their joining a foreign enemy, still pre- 
served their power and influence ; and we may therefore 
eonclude, that their authority was founded, not on popu- 
larity, but on family lights and possessions. There is one 
Athelstan, mentioned in the leign of the king of that name, 
who is called Alderman of all England, and is s.iid to be 
half-king; though the mon.irch himself was a piince of 
valour and abilities. h And we find, that in the latter 
Saxon limes, and in these alone, the great offices went 


a XVe know of one clianpe not incnnsnlerable, in ttie .Saxon constiliili. 
Ine Saxon aniirtlB, p. .19, inlorm its, tliaf it ^vas in t.{rly tunes the pre 
fr-txive of tli^e km*' to n.tiiie tlie dukes, e.trls, aldernun, and sheriffs of i 
counljcs. Asset, a contemporary writer, intorms os, tlial AUicd depni 
all uie lynorant aldermen, and appointed men of more capacity in tii 
place. Y et tlie laws of Edward liie Confessor, i .13, Bay expressly. fl 
1 he heretoylis or dukes, and the sheriffs, w’erc diosui by the freeholders 
the folkmote, a county court, which was assembled once a year, and win 
all the heehnlders swoie filleKiance (o the kint:. 

b Sometimes ahbessf s were arlmiticd ; at least, they often sign the kin 
charters or yiaiits. Spellm, Gloss, in verbo ParUamentwn. 
c Wilkins, passim. 

d It Hitpcais tiom the ancient translations of the Saxon annals and lax 
and from Km? Alfred’s translation ot Bede, as well as from all the.ancn 
Jiiston ms, x\\?Li comes in I..atin, alderman in Saxon, and earl in Dai 
aaxon, were quite synonymous, 'ihere is onlv a clause in a law of Ki 
Athelstan s (see Spellin. Cone. p. 400.) which has stumlded some at 
quai les, and has maile them imagine that an earl w.is superior to an aid 
price ol an earl’s idootl, is theie fixeil 
to,uou llirimsds, equal to that ot an archbishop ; whereas that of a bish 
3 E 2 


and alderman is only ROOO thrinisis 'In snhe this diniculty we must 
na\e re(ourse to Selilen’s rnniectiire, (see Ins lilies ot Honour, chap. v. p. 
601, 601.) that the term of earl was in the aee of Ailielstan lusl beginning 
to be in use in Enj-datid, anti stood at that time for the athclmg or prince 
of the bloo<l, hen to tlie crown. I liis he confirms by a law ot Canute, % 
55, where an atheling and an archhislinp are pul upon the same footing. 
In aiiollnr law ot the same Athelstan, the weiegild of tlie prince or atliel- 
ing IS sani to he 15,000 thnmsjis. See Wilkins, p. 71* He is therefoie llie 
same who is calle<l earl in the former law. 
e Bratlj'^s 1 realise of rnglish Boroughs, p 1, 4, 5, ^’c. 
t There is some reason to think, that the bishops were sometimes chosen 
by the Witten igeniot, and conlirmed by tlie king. I ddins, cap 2. Ihe 
abbots in the monasteries of royal foundation w« lu anciently inimcd b^’ tlie 
king; though I'dgar gave the monks the election, and onl> reserved to 
hiinsclt the ratification. 'J Ins distmafion was afieiwanls tiequentiy \ i >- 
lalerl , and the abltots, as well as bishops, weio atterwauls all appointed 
by the kui" ; as we leain from Jnyult, a writei contempoi ary with the 
conmiest, 

K Hist. Eliensts, lib 2. cap. 10. 

Ji liist. Karnes. $ 3. p 3b7. 
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from father to son, and bei-aine in a manner hereditarj- in 
the families.* 

Tile circumstances attending the invasions of the Danes 
would also seive much to increase the power of the prin- 
cipal nobility. Those freebooters made unexpected in- 
roads on all quarters ; and there was a necessity that each 
county should resist them by its own lorco, and under the 
conduct of Its own nobility and its own iiiaatslrates. I'or 
the same reason that a general war, m.inaited by the united 
effoits of the wdiole state, commonly auirments the power 
of the crown ; those private wars and inroads turned to 
the advantajte of the aldeimen and nobles. 

Among that military and turbulent people, so averse 
to commerce and the arts, and so little mured to industry, 
justice was commonly very ill administered, and great 
oppression and violence seem to have prevailed. Tliese 
disoiders would be increased by the exorbitant power of 
the aristociacv ; and would, in then turn, contribute to 
increase it. iMcn, not daiiiig to loly on the guardianship 
of the laws, were obliged to devote themselves to the 
service of some cliieftam, whose oiders they followed, 
even to the distiii banco of the government, or the injury 
of their feliow-citivens, and who afforded them, in return, 
protection from any insult or injustice by strangeis. Hence 
we find, by the extracts which Dr. Brady has given us 
from Domesday, that almost all the inhabitants,” even of 
towns, had placed themselves under the chentship of 
some particular nobleman, whose patronage they pur- 
chased by annual payments, and whom they were obliged 
to consider as their sovereign, more tlian the king himself, 
or even the legislature t A client, though a fieeinan, was 
supposed so much to belong to his patron, that his mur- 
derer was obliged by law to pay a fine to the latter, as a 
compensation for his loss ; in like manner as he paid a 
fine to the master for the murder of his slave.* Men who 
were of a more considerable rank, but not power fill 
enough, each to suppoit himself by his own independent 
authority, entered into formal confederacies with each other, 
and composed a kind of separate community, winch ren- 
dered itself formidable to all aggressors Dr. Ilickes has 
preserved a curious Saxon bond of this kind, which he 
calls a Sadatilium, and which contains manv particulars 
chaiacteristical of the manners and customs of tiio times.™ 
All the associates are there said to he gentlemen of Cam- 
bridgeshire, and they swear before the holy lelics to 
observe their confederacy, and to be faithful to e.ach other: 
they promise to bury .aiiy of the associates who dies, in 
whatever place he had appointed ; to contribute to his 
funeral charges, and to attend at his interment; and who- 
ever is wanting in this last duty, binds himself to pay a 
measure of honey. When any of the associates is in 
danger, and calls for the assistance of his fellows, they 
promise, besides flying to his succour, to give information 
to the sheriff ; and if he be negligent in protecting the 
person exposed to danger, they engage to lew a fine of 
one pound upon him : if the president of the society him- 
self be w'anting in this particular, he binds himself to pay 
one pound ; unless he has the reasonable excuse of sick- 
ness, or of duty to his superior. When any of the .asso- 
ciates IS murdered, they are to exact eight pounds from the 
niuideier; and if he refuse to pay it, they are to prosecute 
liim for the sum at their joint expense. If any of the asso- 
ciates who happens to be poor kill a man, the society are 
to contiibiite, by a certain proportion, to pay his fine: a 
mark a-picce if the fine be 700 shillings ; less if the person 
f ■* or ccorle; the half of tliat sum, again, 

if he be a Welchman. But where any of tlie associates 
kills a man, wilfully and without provocation, he must 
himself pay the fine. If any of the associates kill .any of 
his fellows in a like criminal manner, besides paying the 
usual fine to the relations of the deceased, he must” pay 
eight pounds to the society, or renounce the benefit of it : 
III which case, they bind themselves, under the penalty of 
one pound, never to eat or drink with him, except in the 


presence of the king, bishop, or alderman. There are 
other legulatioiis to protect themselves and their servants 
from all injuries, to revenge such as are committed, and to 
prevent their giving abusive language to each other; and 
the fine, which they engage to pay for this last offence, is 
a measuie ol honey. 

It is not to be doubted but a confederacy of this kind 
must have been a great source of friendship and attach- 
ment; when men lived in peipeUial danger fiom enemies, 
robbeis, and oppiessors, and received protection chiefly 
fiom their personal valour, and from the assistance of 
their friends or patrons. As animosities were then more 
violent, connexions were also more intimate, whether 
volunkary or derived from blood : the most remote degree 
of propinquity was regarded : an indelible memory of 
benefits was pieseived : severe vengeance was taken for 
injuries, both from a point of honour, and as the best 
means of future security : and the civil union being weak, 
many private engagements weie contracted in order to 
supply Us place, and to procure men that safety which the 
laws and their own innocence weie not alone able to 
insure to them. 

On the whole, notwithstanding the seeming liberty, or 
rather licentiousness, of the Anglo-Saxons, the great body 
even of the free citizens, in those ages, really enjoyed much 
less true liberty, than where the execution of the laws is 
the most severe, and wheie subjects are reduced to the 
strictest subordination and dependence on the civil ma- 
gistrate. The reason is derived from the excess itself of 
that liberty. Men must guard themselves at anv price 
against insults and injuries ; and where they receive not 
protection from the laws and magistrate, thev will seek it 
by submission to superiors, and 'bv herding 'in some pri- 
v.atc confederacy which acts under the direction of a 
poweifiil leader. And thus all .anarchy is the immediate 
cause of tyranny, if not over the state, at least over many 
of the individuals. 

Security was provided by the Saxon laws to all mem- 
bers of the Witlenagemot, both in going and returning, 
except flici/ tverr mdoriiws thieves and rahlirrs. 

The German Saxons, as the other nations The leverxi 
of that continent, were divided into three onivis oi men. 
ranks of men, the noble, the fiee, and the slaves." This 
distinction they brought over with them into Ihitain. 

The nobles were called thanes ; and were of two kinds, 
the king’s thanes and lesser thanes. The latter seem to 
have been dependent on the former; ami to have received 
lands, for which they jiaid rent, services, or attendance in 
peace and war." M*e know of no title which raised any 
one to the rank of thane, except noble bnth and the pos'- 
session of hand. The former was alwats mucli regarded 
bv all the German nations, even in their most barbarous 
state ; and as the Saxon nobility, having little credit, could 
scarcely burthen their estates with much debt, and as the 
Gommons had little trade or industry by which they could 
.accumulate 1 idles, these twornnks’of men, even'though 
they were not separated by positive laws, might remain 
long distinct, and the noble families continue many ages 
in opulence and splendour. There were no middle ranks 
of men, that could gradually mix xvith their superiors, and 
insensibly procure to them'selves honour and distinction. 
If bj' any extraordinary accident a mean person acquired 
nches, a circumstance so singular made him be known 
and remarked ; he became the object of envv, as well as 
ol indignation, to all the nobles'; he would have great 
difficulty to defend what he had acquired ; and he would 
find it impossible to protect himself from oppression, ex- 
cept by courting the patronage of some great chieftain, 
and paying a large price for his .safety. 

There are two statutes among the Saxon laws which 
.seem calculated to confound those different lanks of men; 
that of Athelstan, by wdiich a merchant, who had made 
three long sea-voyages on his own account, was entitled 
to the quality of thane ; n and that of the same prince, by 


cL!! S'V'"ir,'*'«, "'"son vhv William Ilia Coiiqiipror ni 

Cospalric Earl ol ^orllmIlll.erlHnll. sa.s. tV/im ex ntmeriw tniininue , 
vehat nd emit iionor iltim eomeatm. Lrnl enm ex jnnire •Iliiiilm 
I ehredt eomins. Sec also Sim. Dun. p. caS. Wp soe m llmse inskoi 
the same tendency towards rendenns oRues hcredR.irv, whicli look i>l 

dure'd'theTa'i full^lk^’t?''’ ™ '' hb*' *■•«» "Irc.«ly , 


s Treatise ot Bnronehs, p. 3, 4. 5. ^c. The case was the same 
vilh the freeni^i m the country. Shp Pret. to his Ihst. ii. 8 , 0 , U). xVc. 

I LT.. Fdw Cont. 58 apud Ingulf 
m Dissert. Epist, p, i’l. 
n Kitliard. Ilist. lib 4. 
o SpcHm Feuds ami 1‘cnures, p. 10 . 
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which a ceorle or husbandman, who had been able to pur- 
chase five hides of land, and had a chapel, a kitchen, a 
hall, and a bell, was raised to the same distinction a But 
the opportunities were so few, by which a merchant or 
ceorle could thus exalt himself above his rank, that the 
law could never overcome the reigning prejudices ; the 
distinction between noble and base blood would still be 
indelible ; and the well-born thanes would entertain the 
highest contempt for those legal and factitious ones. 
Though we are not informed of any of these circumstances 
by ancient historians, they are so much founded on the 
nature of things, that we may admit them as a necessary 
and infallible consequence of the situation of the kingdom 
during those ages. 

Tlie cities appear by Domesday-book to have been at the 
conquest little better than villages.^ York itself, though it 
was always the second, at least the third,® city in England, 
and was the capital of a great province, whicli never was 
thoroughly united with the rest, contained then but 1418 
families.' Malmesbury tells us," that the great distinction 
between the Anglo-Saxon nobility, and the French or 
Norman, was, tliat the latter built magnificent and stately 
castles ; whereas the former consumed their immense for- 
tunes in not and hospitality, and in mean houses. We 
may thence infer, that the aits in general were much less 
advanced in England than in Fi-ance ; a greater number of 
idle servants and retainers lived about the great families; 
and as these, even in France, were powerful enough to 
disturb the execution of tlie laws, we may judge of the 
authority acquired by the aristocracy m England. When 
Earl Godwin besieged the Confessor m London, he sum- 
moned from all parts his huscarles, or houseceorles and 
retainers, and thereby constrained his sovereign to accept 
of the conditions which he was pleased to impose upon 
him. 

The lower rank of freemen were denominated ceorles 
among the Anglo-Saxons; and, wliere they were industri- 
ous, they were chiefly employed in liusbandry : whence a 
ceoile and a husbandman became m a manner synonymous 
terms. They cultivated the farms of the nobility or 
thanes, for which they paid rent ; and they seem to liave 
been removeable at pleasure. For tiiere is little mention 
of leases among the Anglo-Saxons : tlie pride of the nobili- 
ty, together with the general ignorance of writing, must 
have rendered those contracts Very rare, and must have 
kept the husband men in a dependent condition. The rents 
of farms were then chiefly paid in kind." 

But the most numerous rank by far in the community 
seems to have been the slaves or villains, tyho were the 
property of their lords, and were consequently incapable, 
themselves, of possessing any property. Dr. Brady assures 
us, from a survey of Domesday-book,'" that in all the counties 
of England, the far greater part of the land was occupied 
by them, and that the husbandmen, and still more the 
socmen, who were tenants that could not be removed at 
pleasure, were very few in comparison. This was not the 
case with the German nations, as far as we can collect from 
the account given us by Tacitus. The perpetual wars in the 
Heptarchy, and the depredations of the Danes, seem to 
have been the cause of this great alteration with the Anglo- 
Saxons. Prisoners taken in battle, or carried ofi’ in the 
frequent inroads, were then reduced to slavery ; and be- 
came, by rinht of war,y entirely at the disposal of their 
lords. Great property in the nobles, especially if joined to 
an irregular administration of justice, naturally favours 
the power of the aristocracy ; but still more so, if the piac- 
tice of slavery be admitted, and has become very com- 
mon. The nobility not only possess the influence which 
always attends riches, but also the power which the laws 
give them over their slaves and villains. It then becomes 

q Selden, Titles of Honour, p. 515. Wilkins, p. 70 . 
r \Vinchester, hcintr tlie capil.il of (he ^\cst-Srtxnn monarchy, was an- ' 
cienll> .'i considerable city. Gul. Pict. p. 210 
s Nojwicli contained 7.Sd houses, 1 xctii 315, Ipswich 53*1, >Iorlhampton ' 
frl, Herttord Uo, Canterbury 262, BaihGl, SoutiiampfonlU, Warwick 225. , 
<See Brady of Rorouj'lis, p. .3, 4, 5, 6, A.'c. 'J hese are the most considerable 
herncnlinns. '1 he account ot them is cxti acted from Doinesday-book. 

t J3iafl>’s lieatise of Horouyhs, p. 10 . J here were six wards, besides 
the archbishop’s palace; and five of these w’ards contained the number of 
^amllla^ here mentioned, which, at the rate ot five persons to a family, 
makes about 7tK)0 souls. 'J he sixth w ard was laid waste, 
u P. 102. bee also, De Gest. Ansi. p. 333. 

w LL lore, 5 70 . Miese laws fixcdthc rents foi ahiiie ; but it isdifliciilt 
to convert u into modem mcasuics. 


difficult, and almost impossible, for a priiate man to re- 
main altogether free and independent. 

Theie were two kinds of slaves among tlie Anglo- 
Saxons ; household slaves, after the manner ol the ancients 
and prffidial or rustic, after the manner of the Germans.^ 
These latter resembled the serfs, which are at present to 
be met with m Poland, Denmark, and some parts ol Ger- 
many. The power of a master over his slaves was not un- 
limited among the Anglo-Saxons, as n was among their 
ancestors. If a man beat out his slave’s ej e, or teeth, the 
slave recovered his libeity if he killed him, he paid a 
fine to the king ; provided the slave died within a day 
after the wound or blow; otherwise it passed unpunished.'*' 
The selling of themselves or cliildrento slavery wasaluajs 
the practice among the German nations," and was con- 
tinued by the Anglo-Saxons.** 

The great lords and abbots among the Anglo-Saxons 
possessed a criminal jurisdiction within their territories, 
and could punish, without appeal, any thieves or lobhers 
whom they caught there." This institution must have had 
a very contrary effect to that which was intended, and 
must have procured robbers a sure piotection on tlie kinds 
of such noblemen as did not sincerely mean to discourage 
crimes and violence. 

But though the general strain of the „ , , 

Anglo-Saxon government seems to have be- ° 
come aristocratical, there were still considerable remains of 
the ancient democracy, which were not indeed sufficient 
to protect the lowest of the people, without the patronage 
of some great lord, but might give security, and even some 
degree of dignity, 'o the gentiy, or inferior nobility. The 
administration of justice, in paiticular, by the courts of the 
decennary, the hundred, and the county, was well calcu- 
lated to defend general liberty, and to restrain the power 
of the nobles. In the county courts, or shiremotes, all the 
freeholders were assembled twice a-year, and received ap- 
peals from file inferior courts. They theie decided all 
causes, ecclesiastical as well as civil ; and the bishop, to- 
gether with the alderman or earl, presided over tliem.f The 
.aftair was determined in a summary manner, without much 
pleading, formality, or delay, by a majority of voices; and 
tlie bishop and alderman bad no further autlionty than to 
keep order among the freeholders, and interpose with their 
opinion.s Where justice was denied during three sessions 
by the hundred, and then by the county court, there lay 
an appeal to the king’s court ;*' but this was not practised 
on slight occasions. The alderman received a third of the 
fines levied in those courts ; ' and as most of the punisli- 
ments were then pecuniary, this perquisite formed a con- 
siderable part of the profits belonging to his office. The 
two-thirds also, winch went to the king, made no con- 
temptible part of the public revenue. Any freeholder was 
fined who absented himself thrice from these courts.** 

As the extreme ignorance of the age made deeds and 
writings very rare, the county or hundred court was the 
place where the most remarkable civil transactions were 
finished, in order to preserve the memory of them, and 
prevent all future disputes. Here testaments were promul- 
gated, slaves manumitted, bargains of sale concluded ; and 
sometimes, for greater security, the most considerable of 
these deeds were inserted in the blank leaves of the parish 
Bible, which thus became a kind of register too sacred to 
be falsified. It was not unusual to add to the deed an 
imprecation on all such as should be guilty of that crime.* 

Among a people, who lived in so simple a manner as 
the Anglo-Saxons, the judicial power is always of greater 
importance than the legislative. There were few or no 
taxes imposed by the states : there were few* statutes 
enacted ; and the nation was less governed by laws than 
by customs, which admitted a great latitude of interpreta- 

X General Preface to hjs Hist. p. 7, n, 9. &c. 
y LL. Ldp ^ 14. apiid Spellm. Cone. \oI. 1. p.47L 
z Spellm. Gloss, m verb. Serius. a LL. .^U. ^ 20. 

b ll)id.$]7. c Tacit, de Monb. Gtnn 

dLL, Inie.^ll. LL, /CJF nc. 

e lligdenylib. 1. cap. 50. l.L Ldw. Conf § 26. Spellm. Cone, vol, 1. 
p. 415 Gloss, in %vrb Haligetnot et hijaufjent/itfe. 

1 Lf , Ldp, ^ 5. Wjlkins, p 79. LL. Canuf. 5 17. ^Vilkins, p. 1.36. 
p llickcs. Dissert, Epist. p. 2, 3,4, 5,6, 7» B. 

h LL. Ldp ^2. Wilkms, p. 77. LL Canut.$ 18. apud Wilkins, p 136. 

1 LL, rdw.Conf.$ .31. 
k LI., Ltlielst. ^ 20. 

1 Ilickes, Dissert. £pist. 
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tion. Tliounh it should, therefore, be allowed that the 
Wittenagemot "was altogether composed of the principal 
nobihtv, the county courts, where all the freeholders were 
admitted, and which regulated all the dady occurrences 
of life, foimed a wide basis for the government, and were 
no contemptible chechs on the aristocracy. But there is 
another power still more important than either the judicial 
or le'uslative; to wit, the power of injuring or seeing by 
immediate force and violence, for which it is difhcult to 
obtain redress in courts of justice. In all extensive go- 
vernments, where the execution of the laws is feeble, this 
power naturally falls into the hands of the principal 
nobihtv ; and the degree of it xvhich prevails, cannot be 
determined so much by the public statutes, as by small 
incidents in history, by particular custon^, and sometimes 
liy the reason and nature of things. Tlie highlands oi 
Scotland have long been entitled by law to every privilege 
of British subjects ; but it was not till very lately that the 
common people could in fact enjoy these jirivilegcs. 

The poweis of all the members of the Anglo-Saxon go- 
vernment are disputed among historians and antuiuaries : 
the extreme obscurity of the subject, even though faction 
had never entered into the question, would iiatinall}' have 
bei'Otten those controversies. But the great influence of 
the lords over their slaves and tenants, the clientship of 
the burghers, the total want of a middling rank of men, 
the extent of the monarchy, the loose execution of the 
laws, the continued disorders and convulsions of the state; 
all these circumstances evince that the Anglo-S.txon go- 
vernment became at last extremely anstocratical ; and the 
events, during the period immediately preceding the con- 
quest, confiim this inference or conjecture. 

Both the punishments inflicted bv the 
Cnmiml Law. ;^n„io.Saxon couits of judicature, and the 
methods of proof emidoved in all causes, api'ear some- 
what singuhir, and are xeiy different from those which 
prevail at present among al! civil ired nations. 

We must conceive that the ancient Geimans were little 
removed from tlie original state of nature : the social con- 
fedcrncy (\mong thorn \\ns moio mnrliJil thnn ci\il i tlioy 
had chiefly m view the means of atiack or defence against 
public enemies, not those of jirotection against their fel- 
low-citizens : their possessions were so slender and so 
equal, that they wore not exposed to groat danger; and 
the natural br.iveiy of the people made eierv man trust 
to himself, and to his paiticiilar friends, for his defence or 
vengeance. This defect in the political union diewniueh 
closer the knot of particular confederacies : an insult 
upon any man was regarded hv all his relations and asso- 
ciates as a common injury : they wcie bound by honour 
as well as by a sense of common interest, to revenge his 
death, or any violence which he had suffered : they retali- 
ated on the aggressor by like acts of \iolente; and if he 
were protected, as w.is natuial and usual, by his own 
clan, the quarrel was spread still wider, and bred endless 
disorders in the nation. 

The Frisians, a tribe of the Germans, had never ad- 
vanced beyond this wild and imperfect state of society ; 
and the right of piivato revenge still remained among 
them unlimited and uncontrolled.™ But the other Ger- 
man nations, in the age of Tacitus, had made one step 
further towaids com|)lctmg the political or civil union. 
Though It still continued to be an indispensable point of 
honour for every clan to revenge the death or injury of a 
member, the magistrate had acquired a right of interposing 
in the quarrel, and of accommodating the diflercnce. He 
obliged the person maimed or injured, and the relations 
of one ki'led, to accept of a present from the aggressor 
and his relations," as a com]iensation for the injury," and 
to drop all further prosecution of rei enge. That the ac- 
commodation of one quarrel might not be the source of 
more, this pieseiit was fixed and certain, according to the 
rank of the person killed or injured, and was commonly 
paid in cattle, the chief properiy of those rude and uncul- 


tivated nations. A present of this kind gratified the re- 
venge of the injured familv, by the loss which the aggres- 
sor sufiered ; it satisfied 'their pride, by the submission 
which it expressed : it diminished their regret for the loss 
or inpiry of a kinsman, by their acquisition of new pro- 
perty : and thus general peace was for a moment restored 
to the society.!! . , , , , , 

But when” the German nations had been settled some 
time in the piovinces of the Roman empire, they made 
still another step towards a more cultivated life, and their 
criminal justice gradually improved and refined itself. 
The magistrate, whose t ffice it w*as to guard public peace, 
and to suppress priv'ate animosities, conceiyed himself to 
be injured oy every injury done to any of his people ; and 
besides the comiiensation to the person who suffered, or 
to his familv, he thought himself entitled to exact a fine, 
called the iridwit, as an atonement for the breach of 
peace, and as a reward for the pains which he had taken 
in accommodating the quarrel. When this idea, which is 
so natural, was once suggested, it was willingly received 
both by sovereign and people. The numerous fines which 
were levied, augmented the revenue of the king : and the 
people were sensible that he would be more vigilant in 
interposing with his good offices, when he reaped such 
immediate advantage from them : and that injuries would 
be less frequent, when, besides compensation to the person 
injured, they were exposed to this additional penalty.'' 

This shoit abstiact contains the history of the criminal 
pirisprudcnce of the northern nations for several centuries. 
The state of England in this particular, during the period 
of the Anglo-Saxons, mav be judged of by the collection 
of ancient laws, published by Lambard and Wilkins. The 
chief pill port of these laws is not to prevent or entirely 
suppress private quarrels, which the legislature knew to 
be impossible, but only to regulate and moderate them. 
The laws of Alfred enj'oin, that if any one know that his 
enemy or aggressor, after doing him an injury, resolics to 
keep within his own house, and his own lands, ^ he shall 
not fight him till he require compensation for the injury. 
If he be strong enough to besiege him in his house, he 
may do it for seven dajs without attacking him ; and if 
the aggressor be willing, during that time, to surrender 
himself and his arms, his adversary may detain him thirty 
davs ; but is afterwards obliged to restore him safe to his 
kindred, 07 id he content with the comfcnsation. If the 
criminal flv to the temple, that sanctuary must not be 
violated. N\ hcie the assailant has not force sufficient to 
besiege the criminal in Ins house, he must apply to the 
alderman for assistance ; and if the alderman refuse aid, 
the assailant must have recourse to the king : and he is 
not allowed to assault the house, till after this supreme 
magistrate has refused assistance. If any one meet with 
his cncmi, and be ignorant that he has resolved to keep 
within his own lands, ho must, before he attack him, re- 
quire him to surrender himsell prisoner, and deliver up 
his arms; in which case he may detain him thiity days: 
but if he refuse to deliver up his arms, it is then lawlul to 
fight him. A slave may fight in his master’s quarrel: a 
f.ither may fight in his son’s with any one, except with his 

It was enacted by King Ina, that no man should take 
revenge for an injury till he had first demanded compen- 
sation, and had been refused it.* 

King Edmond, in the jireamble to his laws, mentions 
the veiieral misery occasioned by the multiplicity of pri- 
vate''feuds and battles; and he establishes several expe- 
dients for remedying this giievance. He ordains, that if 
any one commit murder, lie may, with the assistance of 
his kindred, pay within a twelvemonth the fine of his 
crime ; and if they abandon him, he shall alone sustain the 
deadly feud or quarrel with the kindred of the murdered 
person : his own kindred are free fiom the feud, hut on 
condition that they neither converse with the criminal, nor 
supply him with meat or othernccessaries : if any of them. 
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after renouncing liim, receive him into their house, or give 
/lim assistance, they are finable to the king, and are involved 
in the feud. If the kindred of the murdered person take 
revenge on any but the criminal himself, after he is aban- 
doned hi/ his kindred, all their projiprty is forfeited, and they 
are declared to be enemies to the king and all his friends." 
It is also ordained, that the fine for murder shall never be 
remitted by the king;'' and that no criminal shall be 
killed who flies to the church, or any of the king’s towns 
and the king himself declares, that his house shall give no 

rotection to murderers, till they have satisfied the church 

y their penance, and the kindred of the deceased, by 
making compensation.y The method appointed for trans- 
acting this composition is found in the same law.* 

These attempts of Edmond, to contract and diminish 
the feuds, were contrary to the ancient spirit of the north- 
ern barbarians, and were a step towards a more regular ad- 
ministration of justice. By the Salic law, any man might, 
by a public declaration, exempt himself from his fainily 
quarrels : but then he was considered by the law as no 
longer belonging to the family; and he was deprived of 
all right of succession, as the punishment of his cowardice." 

The price of the king’s head, or his weregild, as it was 
then called, was by law 30,000 thrimsas, near 1300 pounds 
of present money. The price of the prince’s head was 
15,000 thrimsas ; that of a bishop’s or alderman’s, 8000 ; 
a sheriff’s, 4000 ; a thane’s or clergyman’s, 2000 ; a ceorle’s, 
266. These prices were fixed bv the laws of the Angles. 
By the Mercian law, the price of a ceorle’s head wasljOO 
sh'illings ; that of a thane’s six times as much ; that of a 
king six times more.’’ By the laws of Kent, the price of 
the archbishop’s head was higher than that of the king’s" 
Such respect was then paid to the ecclesiastics 1 It must 
be understood, that where a person was unable or unwill- 
ing to pay the fine, he was put out of the protection of law, 
and the kindred of the deceased had liberty to punish him 
as they thought proper. 

Some antiquarians'* have thought, that these compensa- 
tions were only given for manslaughter, not for wilful 
murder : but no such distinction appears in the laws ; and 
it is contradicted by the practice otall the other barbarous 
nations," by that of the ancient Germans,* and by that 
curious monument above mentioned, of Saxon antiquity, 
preserved by Hickes. There is indeed a law of Alfred’s, 
which makes wilful murder capital ;s but this seems only 
to have been an attempt of that great legislator towards 
establishing a better police in the kingdom, and it probably 
remained without execution. By the laws of tlie same 
prince, a conspiracy against the life of the king might be 
redeemed by a fine.** 

The price of all kinds of wounds was likewise fixed by 
the Saxon laws : a wound of an inch long under the hair, 
was paid with one shilling : one of a like size in the face, 
two shillings : thirty shillings for the loss of an ear, and so 
forth.* There seems not to have been any difference made, 
according to the dignity of the person. By the laws of 
Ethelbert, any one who committed adultery with his 
neighbour’s wife, was obliged to pay him a fine, and buy 
him another wife.*' 

These institutions are not peculiar to the ancient Ger- 
mans. They seem to be the necessary progress of cri- 
minal jurisprudence among every free people, where the 
will of the sovereign is not implicitly obeyed. We find 
them among the ancient Greeks during the time of the 
Trojan war. Compositions for murder are mentioned in 
Nestor’s speech to Achilles in the ninth Iliad, and are 
called arroittai. The Irish, who never had any connexions 
with the German nations, adopted the same practice till 
very lately ; and the price of a man’s head was called 
among them his eric ; as we learn from Sir John Davis. 


Tlie same custom seems also to have prevailed amoriv the 
Jews.' 

Theft and robbery were frequent among the Anvlo- 
Saxons. In order to impose some check upon these crimes 
it was ordained, that no man should sell or buy any thinv 
above tw'enty-pence value, except in open market;"' and 
every bargain of sale must be executed before witnesses." 
Gangs of robbers much disturbed the peace of the coun- 
try ; and the law determined, that a tiibe of banditti, con- 
sisting of between seven and thirty-five persons, was to be 
called a turrna, or troop : any greater company was deno- 
minated an army." The punishments for this crime were 
various, but none of them caiiital.r If any man could 
track his stolen cattle into another’s ground, the latter was 
obliged to show the tracks out of it, or pay their value.'i 

Rebellion, to whatever excess it was carried, was not 
capital, but might be redeemed by a sum of monev.'' The 
legislators, knowing it impossible to prevent all disorders, 
only imposed a higher fine on breaches of the peace com- 
mitted m the king’s court, or before an alderman or bishop. 
An alehouse too seems to have been considered as a privi- 
leged place ; and any quarrels that arose there were more 
severely punished than elsewhere.' 

If the manner of punishing crimes among „ . , 

the Anglo-Saxons appear singular, the proofs “ ° ' 

were not less so ; and were also the natural result of the 
situation of those people. Whatever we may imagine con- 
cerning the usual truth and sincerity of men who live in a 
rude and barbarous state, there is much more falsehood, 
and even perjiirv among them, than among civilized na- 
tions : virtue, wli'ch is nothing but a more enlarged and 
more cultivated reason, never flourishes to any degree, nor 
IS founded on steady principles of honour, except where a 
good education becomes general : and wlicie men are 
taught the pernicious consequences of vice, treachery, and 
immorality. Eicn superstition, though more prevalent 
among ignorant nations, is but a poor supply for the de- 
fects in knowledge and education : our European ances- 
tors, who employed every moment the expedient of swear- 
ing on extraordinary crosses and relics, were less honour- 
able m all engagements than their posterity, who, from 
experience, have omitted those ineffectual securities. This 
general proneness to perjury was much increased by the 
usual want of discernment in judges, who could not dis- 
cuss an intricate evidence, and were obliged to number, 
not weigh, the testimony of the witnesses.* Hence the 
ridiculous practice of obliging men to bring compurgators, 
who, as they did not pretend to know any thing of the 
fact, expressed upon oath, that they believed the person 
spoke true : and these compurgators were in some cases 
multiplied to the number ol three hundred." The practice 
also of single combat was employed by most nations on 
the continent as a remedy against false evidence and 
though it was frequently dropped, from the opposition of 
the clergy, it was continually revived from experience of 
the falsehood attending the testimony of witnesses.’' It 
became at last a species of jurisprudence : the cases were 
determined by law, in which the party might challenge 
his adversary, or the witnesses, or the judge himself tx and 
though these customs were absurd, they were rather an 
improvement on the methods of trial which had formerly 
been practised among those barbarous nations, and which 
still prevailed among the Anglo-Saxons. 

\\ hen any controversy about a fact became too intricate 
for those ignorant judges to unravel, they had recourse to 
what they called the judgment of God J that is, to fortune : 
their methods of consulting this oracle were '/arious. One 
of them was the decision by the cross : it was practised in 
this manner ; when a person was accused of any crime, he 
first cleared himself oy oath, and he was attended by 
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eleven compurgators. He next took two pieces of wood, 
one of which was marked with the sign of the cross, and 
wrapping both up in wool, he placed them on the altar, 
or on some celebrated relic. After solemn prayers for 
the success of the experiment, a priest, or, in his stead, 
some unexperienced youth, took up one of the pieces of 
wood, and if he happened upon that rvhich was marked 
with the figure of the cross, the person was jironounced 
innocent ; if otherwise, guilty.' Tins practice, as it arose 
from superstition, was abolished by it in France. The 
Emperor, Lewis the Debonnaire, prohibited that method 
of trial, not because it was uncertain, but lest that sacred 
figure, says he, of the cross, should be prostituted in com- 
mon disputes and controversies." 

The oideal was another established method of trial 
among the Anglo-Saxons. It was practised either by boil- 
ing water or red-hot iron. The former was appropriated 
to the common jieople ; the latter to the nobility. The 
water or iron was consecrated by many prayers, masses, 
fastings, and exorcisms after which the person accused 
either took up a stone sunk in tlie water" to a certain 
depth, or carried the iron to a certain distance ; and his 
hand being wrapped up, and the covering sealed for three 
days, if there appeared, on examining it, no marks of burn- 
ing, he was pronounced innocent ; if otherwise, guilty.'* 
The trial by cold water was different: the person was 
thrown into consecrated water ; if he swam, he was guilty; 
if he sunk, innoeent." It is difficult for us to conceive 
how any innocent person could ever escape by the one 
trial, or any criminal be convicted by the other. But there 
was another usage admirably calculated for allowing every 
criminal to escape who had confidence enoug'i to try it. 
A consecrated cake, called a corsned, was produced; 
which if the person could swallow and digest, he was pro- 
nounced innocent * 

,, , , The feudal law, if It had place at all among 

iliiitary force, Anglo-Saxons, which is doubtful, was 
not certainly extended over all the landed property, and 
was not attended with those consequences of homage, re- 
liefs,? wardship, marriage, and other burdens, which were 
inseparable from it in the kingdoms of the continent. As 
the Saxons expelled, or almost entirely destroyed, the an- 
cient Britons, they planted themselves in this island on the 
same footing with their ancestoi-s in Germany, and found 
no occasion for the feudal institutions,*' which were calcu- 
lated to maintain a kind of standing army, always m readi- 
ness to suppress any insurrection among the conqueied 

n le. Tlie trouble and expense of defending the state 
ngland lay equally upon all the land ; and it was 
usual for every five hides to equip a man for the service. 
The trinoda necissitaf, as it was called, or the burden of 
military expeditions, of repairing highways, and of building 
and supporting bridges, was inseparable from landed pro- 
perty, even though it belonged to the church or monaste- 
ries, unless exempted by a particular charter.* The ceorles 
or husbandmen were provided with arms, and were 
obliged to take their turn in military duty.*' There weie 
computed to be 243,000 hides in England ;* consequently 
the ordinary military foree of the kingdom consisted of 
48,720 men ; though, no doubt, on extraordinary oeca- 
sions, a gieater number might be assembled. The king 
and nobility had some military tenants, who were called 
Sithcun-men."' And there were some lands annexed to 
the office of aldermen, and to other offices ; but these pro- 
bably were not of great extent, and were possessed only 
during pleasure, as in the commeneemeiit of the feudal 
law in other countries of Europe. 

, The revenue of the king seems to have 

u 1C revenue, chiefly m Ills demesnes, wliicli were 

large ; and in the tolls and imposts which he probably 
levied at discretion on the boroughs and seaports that lay 


within his demesnes. He could not alienate any part of 
the crown lands, even to religious uses, without the con- 
sent of the states." Danegelt was a land-tax of a shil- 
ling a hide, imposed by the states," either for payment of 
the sums exacted by the Danes, or for putting the kingdom 
in a posture of defence against those invaders.? 

The Saxon pound, as likewise that which 
was coined for some centuries after the con- 
quest, was near three times the weight of our present 
money : there were forty-eight shillings in the pound, and 
five pence in a shilling ;'i consequently a Saxon shilling 
was near a fifth heavier than ours, and a Saxon penny near 
three times as heavy." As to the value of money in those 
times, compared to commodities, there are some, though 
not very certain, means of computation. A sheep, by the 
laws of Athelstan, was estimated at a shilling ; that is, 
fifteen pence of our money. The fleece was two-fifths of 
the value of the whole sheep much above its present 
estimation ; and the reason probably was, that the Saxons, 
like the ancients, were little acquainted with any clothing 
but vvhat was made of wool. Silk and cotton were quite 
unknown : linen was not much used. An ox was com- 
puted at six times the value of a sheep ; a cow at four.* 
If we suppose that tlie cattle in that age, fiom the defects 
in husbandry, were not so large as they are at present in 
England, we may compute tliat money was then near ten 
times of greater value. A horse was valued at about thirty- 
six shillings of our money, or thirty Saxon shillings ;" a 
mare a third less. A man at three pounds.'" The board 
wages of a child the first year was eight shillings, together 
with a cow’s pasture in summer, and an ox’s in winter.** 
William of M.almesbury mentions it as a remarkably high 
price, that William Rufus gave fifteen marks for a horse, 
or about thirty pounds of our present mone).>’ Between 
the years 900 and 1000, Ednotli bought a hide of land for 
about 118 shillings of present money." This was little 
more than a shilling an acie, which indeed appears to have 
been the usual price, ns we may learn from other accounts." 
A pallrey was sold for twelve shillings about the year 
966.** The value of an ox in King Kthelred’s time was 
between seven and eight shillings ; a cow about six shil- 
lings." Gervas of Tilbury sa_\s, that in Henry I.’s time, 
bread which would suffice a hundred men for a day was 
rated at three shillings, or a shilling of that ago ; for it is 
thought that soon after the conquest, a pound steiling was 
divided into twenty shillings : a sheep was lated at a shil- 
ling, and so of other things in proportion. In Athelstan’s 
time a ram was valued at a shilling, or fourpence Saxon.'* 
The tenants of Shiieburn were obliged, at their choice, to 
pay cither sixpence or four hens." About 1232, the Ab- 
bot of St. Alban’s, going on a journey, hired seven hand- 
some stout horses ; and agreed, if any of them died on the 
road, to pay the owner 30 shillings a-piece of our present 
money.* It is to be remarked, that in all ancient times 
the raising of corn, especially wheat, being a species of 
manufactory, that commodity always bore a higher price, 
compared to cattle, than it does in our times.? The Saxon 
Chronicle tells us,*' that in the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor there was the most terrible famine ever known ; in- 
somuch that a quarter of wheat rose to sixty pennies, or 
fifteen shillings of our present money. Consequently it 
was as dear as if it now cost seven pounds ten shillings. 
This much exceeds the great famine in the end of Queen 
Elizabeth ; when a quarter of wheat was sold for four 
pounds. Money in this last |)eriod was nearly of the same 
value as in our time. These severe famines are a certain 
proof of bad husbandry. 

On the whole, there are three things to be considered, 
wherever a sum of money is mentioned m ancient times. 
First, the change of denomination, by which a pound has 
been reduced to the third [lart of its ancient weight m 
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silver. Secondly, the change in value by the greater plenty 
of money, which has reduced the same weight of silver to 
ten times less value compared to commodities; and con- 
sequently a pound sterling to the thirtieth part of the an- 
cient value. Thirdly, the fewer people and less industry, 
whieh were then to be found in every European kingdom. 
This circumstance made even the thirtieth part of the sum 
more difficult to levy, and caused any sum to have more 
than thirty times greater weight and influence, both abroad 
and at home, than in our times ; and in the same manner 
that a sum, a hundred thousand pounds, for instance, is at 
present more difficult to levy in a small state, such as 
Bavaria, and can produce greater effects on such a small 
community, than on England. This last difference is not 
easy to be calculated ; but allowing that England lias now 
SIX times more industry, and three times more people than 
it had at the eonquest, and for some reigns after that 
period, we are upon that supposition to conceive, taking 
all circumstances together, every sum of money mentioned 
by historians, as if it were multiplied more than a hundred- 
fold above a sum of the same denomination at present. 

In the Saxon times, land was divided equally among all 
the male children of the deceased, according to the custom 
of Gavelkind. The practiee of entails is to be found in 
those times.' Land was chiefly of tno kinds, bockland, 
or laud held by boqk or charter, which was regarded as 
full property, and descended to the heirs of the possessor ; 
and folkland, or the land held by the ceorles and common 
people, who were removable at pleasure, and were indeed 
only tenants during the will of their lords. 

The first attempt which we find in England to separate 
the ecclesiastical from the civil jurisdiction, was that law 
of Edgar, by which all disputes among the clergy were 
ordered to be carried before the bishop.*^ The penances 
were then very severe ; but as a man could buy them off 
with money, or might substitute others to perform them, 
they lay easy upon the rich.i 

Manners With regard to the manners of the Anglo- 
Saxons we can say little, but that they were 
in general a rude uncultivated people, ignorant of letters, 
unskilled in the mechanical aits, untamed to submission 
under law and government, addicted to intemperance, 
riot, and disorder. Their best "quality was their military 
courage, which yet was not supported by discipline or 
conduct. Their want of fidelity to the prince, or to any 
trust reposed in them, appears strongly in the history of 
their later period ; and their want of humanity in all their 
history. Even the Norman historians, notwithstanding the 
low state of the arts m their own country, speak of them 
as barbarians, when they mention the invasion made upon 
them by the Duke of Normandy.m The conquest put the 
people in a situation of receiving slowly, from abroad, the 
rudiments of science and cultivation, and of correcting 
their rough and licentious manners. 
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The feudal law is the chief foundation, both of the politi- 
cal government and of the jurisprudence established by the 
Normans in England. Our subject therefore requires, 
that we should form a just idea of this law, in order to 
ex[)lain the state, as well of that kingdom, as of all other 
kingdoms of Europe, which, during those ages, were go- 
verned by similar institutions. And though I am sensible 
that 1 must here repeat many observations and reflections 
which liave been communicated by others yet, as every 
book, agreeably to the observation of a great historian,'’ 
should be as complete as possible within itself, and should 
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never refer, for any thing material, to other books, it wall 
be necessary, in this place, to deliver a short plan of that 
prodigious fabric, which, for several centuries, preserved 
such a mixture of liberty and oppression, order and anarchy, 
stability and revolution, as was never experienced m any 
other age, or any other part of the world. 

After the northern nations had subdued Origin of the 
the provinces of the Roman empire, they •‘"'d-'i law. 
were obliged to establish a system of government, which 
might secure their conquests as well against the revolt of 
their numerous subjects, who remained in the provinces, 
as from the inroads of other tribes, who might be tempted 
to ravish from them their new acquisitions. The great 
change of circumstances made them heie depart from 
those institutions which prevailed among them, while they 
remained in tiie forests of Germany ; yet it was still natural 
for them to retain, in their present settlement, as much of 
their ancient customs as was compatible with their new 
situation. 

The German governments, being more a confederacy of 
independent warriors, than a civil subjection, derived then- 
principal force from many inferior and voluntary associa- 
tions, which individuals formed under a jiarticular head or 
chieftain, and which it became the highest point of honour 
to maintain witli inviolable fidelity. The glory of the 
chief consisted m the number, the bravery, and the zealous 
attachment of his retainers : the duty of the retainers re- 
quired, that they should accompany their chief m all wars 
and dangers, that they should fight and perish by his side, 
and that they should esteem his renown or his favour a 
sufficient recompenee for all their services." The prince 
himself was nothing but a great chieftain, who was chosen 
from among the rest, on account of his superior valour or 
nobility ; and who derived his power from the voluntary 
association or attachment of the other chieftains. 

When a tribe, governed by these ideas, and actuated by 
these principles, subdued a large territory, they found, 
that though it was necessary to keep themselves in a mili- 
tary posture, they could neither remain united in a body, 
nor take up their quarters m several garrisons, and that 
their manners and institutions debarred them from using 
these expedients ; the obvious ones, which, m a like situa- 
tion, would have been employed by a more civilized nation. 
Their ignorance in the art of finances, and perhaps the 
devastations inseparablfe from such violent conquests, ren- 
deied it impracticable for them to levy taxes sufficient for 
the pav of numerous armies ; and their repugnance to sub- 
ordination, with their attachment to rural pleasures, made 
the life of the camp or garrison, if perpetuated during 
peaceful times, extremely odious and disgustful to them. 
Thev seized, therefore, such a portion of the conquered 
lands as appeared necessary ; tliey assigned a share for 
supporting the dignity of their prince and government ; 
thev distributed other parts, under the title of fiefs, to the 
chiefs ; these made a new partition among their retainers ; 
the express condition of all these grants was, that they 
might be resumed at pleasure, and that the possessor, .so 
long as he enjoyed them, should still remain m readiness 
to take the field for the defence of the nation. And though 
the conquerors immediately separated, in order to enjoy 
their new acquisitions, their martial disposition made them 
readily fulfil the terms of their engagement : they assembled 
on the first alarm ; their habitual attachment to the chief- 
tain made them willingly submit to Ins command ; and 
thus a regular military force, though concealed, was always 
ready, to defend, on any emergence, tlie interests and 
honour of the community. 

We are not to imagine, that all the conquered lands 
w-ere seized by the northern conqueror-, ; or that the whole 
of the land thus seized was subjected to those military 
services. This supposition is confuted by the history of 
all the nations on the continent. Even the idea given us 
of the German manners by the Roman historian, may 
convince us, that that bold people would never have been 
content with so precarious a subsistence, or have fought to 
procure establishments, which were only to continue during 
the good pleasure of their sovereign. Though the northern 
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chieftains accepted of lands, which, being considered as a 
kind of nnilitary pay, might be resumed at the will of the 
king or general ; they also took possession of estates, 
which, being hereditary and independent, enabled them to 
maintain their native liberty, and support, without court 
favour, the honour of their rank and family. 

Piosress or tlie Rpt there is a great difference, in the con- 
ieiid,il idw. sequences, between the distribution of a 
pecuniary subsistence, and the assignment of kinds bur- 
dened with the condition of military service. The delivery 
of the former, at the iicckly, monihly, or animal terms of 
imyment, still recalls the idea of a voluntary gratuity from 
the prince, and reminds the soldier of the precarious tenure 
by which he holds his commission. But tlie attachment, 
iiaturallv formed with a fixed jiortion of land, gradually 
begets the idea of something like property, and makes the 
possessor forget his dependent situation, and the condition 
which was at first annexed to the giant. It seemed 
equitable, that one who had cultivated and sowed a field 
should leap the haivest: hence fiefs, wdiich were at first 
entirely )iiecarious, were soon made annual. A man who 
had emplojed his money in budding, planting, or other 
improvements, expeeted to rea|) the fruits of his labour or 
expense: hence tliey were next granted during a term of 
years. It would he thought hard to expel a man from his 
jiossessions, who had always done his duty, and performed 
the conditions on which he originally received them: 
hence the chieftains, m a subsequent period, thought them- 
selves entitled to demand the eiijoimcnt of their feudal 
kinds during life. It was found, that a man would more 
willinglv expose himself in battle, if assured that his 
family should inherit Ins possessions, and should not be 
left by Ins death in want and poveitv: hence fiefs were 
made' hereditary in f.imilios, and descended, during one 
age, to the son, then to the grandson, next to the brothers, 
and aftci wards to more distant rekitions.'* The idea of 
)iiopcrty stole in gnidually upon that of militarv pay; and 
each century made sonic sensible addition to the stability 
of fiefs and tenuics. 

In all these successive acquisitions, the chief was sup- 
poited by his vassals ; who, having originally a strong con- 
nexion with him, augmented by the constani intercourse of 
good offices, and b\ the friendship arising from vicinity 
and dependence, were inclined to follow their leader 
against all his eiieniies, and voluntarily, in Ins priiate 
ipiarrels, paid him the same obedience, to winch, by their 
tenure, thev were bound in foieigii wars. While be daily 
advanced new jiretensions to secure the possession of Ins 
superior fief, they expected to find the same adiantage, in 
acquiring stability to their subordinate ones; and they 
zealously opposed the intrusion of a new loid,who would 
be inclined, as he was fully entitled, to bestow the posses- 
sion of their lands on his own favouiites and retainers. 
Thus the authority of the sovereign gi-adually decayed; 
and each noble, fortified in his own territory by the attach- 
ment of his vassals, became too jiowerful to be cx|)ellcd 
by an order from the throne; and he secured by law what 
he had at first acquired by usurpation. 

During this precarious state of the supreme power, a 
difleience woukl immediately be experienced between those 
])ortioiis of tenitory which were subjected to the feudal 
tenures, and those which were possessed by an allodial or 
free title. Though the latter possessions had at first been 
esteemed much preferable, they were soon found, by the 
progressive changes introduced into public and prnate 
law, to be of an inferior condition to the former. The 
possessors ol a feudal teriitorv, united by a regular subor- 
dination under one chief, and by the mutual attachments 
of the vassals, had the same advantages over the proprie- 
tors of the other, that a discqilined order enjoys over a 
dispersed multitude; and were enabled to commit with 
impunity all injuries on their defenceless neighbours. 
Every one, therefore, hastened to seek that protection 
winch he found so necessary ; and each allodial proprietor, 
resigning his possessions into the hands of the king, or of 
some nobleman respected for power or valour, received 


them back with the condition of feudal services,® which, 
though a burden somewhat grievous, brought him ample 
compensation, by connecting him with the neighbouring 
proprietors, and placing him under the guardianship of a 
jiotent chieftain. The decay of the political government 
thus necessarilv occasioned the extension of the feudal : 
the kingdoms 'of Europe were universally divided into 
baronies, and these into inferior fiefs : and the attachment 
of lassals to their chief, which w'as at first an essential 
pint of the German manneis, was still supported by the 
same causes from which it at first arose; the necessity of 
niutiial iirotection, and the continued intercourse, betw'een 
the head and the members, of benefits and services. 

But there was another circumstance wdiich corroborated 
these feudal dependencies, and tended to connect the 
vassals with their superior lord by an indissoluble bond of 
union. The northern conquerors, as well as the more early 
Greeks and Romans, embraced a policy, which is una- 
voidable to all nations that have made slender advances in 
refinement : they every where united the civil jurisdiction 
with the military power. Law, in its commencement, 
was not an intricate science, and was more governed by 
maxims of equity, x\ Inch seem obvious to common sense, 
than by numerous and subtle principles, applied to a 
variety of cases by profound reasonings from analogy. 
An officer, though he had passed his life in the field, was 
able to determine all legal controversies which could occur 
within the district committed to his charge ; and his de- 
cisions were the most likely to meet witli a prompt and 
ready obedience, from men who respected his person, and 
were accustomed to act under his command. The profit 
arising from punishments, which were then chiefly pecu- 
niary, was another reason for his desiring to retain the 
judicial power; and when his fief became hereditary, this 
authorilv, which was essential to it, was also transmitted to 
Ins posterity. The counts and other magistrates, whose 
power was merely official, were tempted, in imitation of 
the feudal lords, whom .they resembled in so many par- 
ticulars, to render their dign'itv perpetual and hereclitary ; 
and in the decline of the regal power, they found no diffi- 
culty in making good their pretensions. After this manner 
the vast fabric of feudal subordination became quite solid 
and comprehensive ; it formed every where an essential 
part of tlie iiolitical constitution; and the Norman and 
other barons, who followed the fortunes of William, were 
so accustomed to it that they could scarcely form an idea 
of any other species of civil government. t 

The Saxons who conquered England, as they extermi- 
nated the ancient inhabitants, and thought themselves 
secured by the sea against new mvadeis, found it less 
requisite to maintain themselves in a militarv posture : the 
quantity of land which they annexed to offices seems to 
have been of small value; and for that reason continued 
the longer in its original situation, and was always pos- 
sessed during pleasure by those who were intrusted with 
the command. Tliese conditions were too precarious to 
satisfy the Norman barons, who enjoyed more independent 
possessions and pirisdictions in tlieir own country; and 
William was obliged, in the new distribution of land, to 
copy the tenures, which were now become universal on 
the continent. England of a sudden became a feudal 
kingdom ;v and received all the advantages, and was ex- 
posed to all the inconveniences, incident to that species 
of civil polity. 

According to the principles of the feudal .j-i,,, 
law, the king was tlie su|ireme lord of the vcmmeniot 
landed property : all possessors who enjoy- Englancl 
ed the fruits or revenue of any part of it, lield those privi- 
leges either mediately or immediately, of him ; and their 
property was conceived to bo, in some degree, conditional.'' 
The land was still apprehended to be a species of bciirjicc, 
which was the original conception of a feudal property ; 
and the vassal owed, in return for it, stated services to his 
baron, as the baron himself did for his land to the crown. 
The vassal was obliged to defend his baron in war; and 
the baron at the head of his vassals, was bound to fight in 
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defence of tlie Icing and kingdom. But besides tliese 
mditary services, which were casual, there were others 
imposed of a civil nature, which were more constant and 
durable. 

Tiie northern nations had no idea, that any man, trained 
up to honour, and inured to arms, was ever to he goserned, 
without his own consent, by the absolute will of another; 
or that the administration of justice was ever to he c.\er- 
eised by the piivate opinion of any one magistrate, with- 
out the concurrence of some other persons, whose interest 
might induce them to check his arbitrary and iniquitous 
decisions. The king, therefore, when he found it neces- 
sary to demand any service of his barons or chief tenants, 
beyond what was due by their tenures, was obliged to 
assemble them in order to obtain their conicnt : and when 
It was necessary to determine any controversy which 
•might arise among the barons themselves, the question 
must be discussed in their presence, and be decided ac- 
cording to their opinion or advice. In these two circum- 
stances of consent and advice, consisted chiefly the civil 
services of the ancient barons ; and these implied all the 
considerable incidents of government. In one view, the 
barons regarded this attendance as their principalpriui/i/jc; 
in another, as a grievous burden. That nc momentous 
affairs could be transacted without their consent and ad- 
vice, was in f’cncrul esteemed the great security of their 
jiosspssions and dignities ; but as they reaped no immedi- 
ate profit from their attendance at court, and were e\- 
jiosed to great inconvenience and charge by an absence 
fiom their own estates, everyone was glad to exempt him- 
selffrom each paiticular exertion of this power; and was 
pleased both that the call for that duty should seldom 
return upon him, and that others should undergo the bur- 
den in his stead. The king, on the other hand, was usually 
anxious, for several reasons, that the assembly of the 
barons should be full at every stated or casual meeting : 
this attendance was the chief badge ol their subordination 
to his crown, and drew them from that independence 
which they were apt to affect in their owm castles and 
manors; and where the meeting was thin or ill attended, 
its determinations had less authority, and commanded not 
so ready an obedience from the whole community. 

The case was the same with the barons in their courts, 
as with the king in the supreme council of the nation. It 
was requisite to assemble the vassals, in order to deter- 
mine by their vote any question which regarded the 
barony; and they sat along with the chief in all trials, 
whether civil or criminal, which occurred within the 
limits of their jurisdiction. They were bound to pay suit 
and service at the court of their baron ; and as their tenure 
was military, and consequently honourable, they were ad- 
mitted into his society, and partook of his friendship. 
Thus, a kingdom was considered only as a great barony, 
and a barony as a small kingdom. The barons were 
peers to each other in the national council, and, in some 
degree, companions to the king: the vassals were peers 
to each other in the court of barony, and companions to 
their baron.' 

But though this resemblance so far took place, the vas- 
sals, by the natural course of things, universally, in the 
feudal constitutions, fell into a greater subordination under 
the baron, than the baron himself under his sovereign ; 
and these governments had a necessary and infallible ten- 
dency to augment the power of the nobles. The great 
chief, residing in bis country-seat, which he was com- 
monly allowed to fortify, lost, in a gieat measure, his con- 
nexion or acquaintance with the prince ; and added every 
day new force to his authority over the vassals of the 
barony. They received from him education in all military 
exercises : his hospitality invited them to live and enjoy 
society in his hall : their leisure, which was great, made 
them perpetual retainers on his person, and partakers of 
his country sports and amusements: they had no means 
of gratifying their ambition but by making a figure in bis 
train : liis favour and countenance was their greatest 
honour : his displeasure exposed them to contempt and 
ignominy : and they felt every moment the necessity of 
Ins protection, both in the controversies which occurred 


with other vassals, and, what was more material, in the 
dailv inroads and injuries which were committed by the 
neighbouring barons. During the time of general w aV, the 
sovereign, who marched at the head of his armies, and 
was the great protector of the state, always acquired some 
accession to his authority, which he lost during the intcr- 
v,als of peace and tranquillity : but the loose police, inci- 
dent to the feudal constitutions, maintained a perpetual, 
though secret hostility, between the several members of 
the state; and the vassals found no means of securing 
themselves against the injuries to which they were con- 
tinually exposed, but by closely adhering to their chief, and 
fiilling into a submissive dependence upon him. 

If the feudal government was so little favourable to the 
true liberty even of the military vassal, it was still more 
destructive of the independence and security of the other 
members of the state, or what, in a proper sense, we call 
the people. A great jiart of them were sn/s, and lived m 
a state of absolute slavery or villanage : the other inhabit- 
ants of the countiy paid their rents in service.s, which were 
in a great measure arbitrary ; and they could expect no 
redress of injuries, in a court of barony, from men who 
thought they had a right to oppress and tyrannise over 
them : the towns were situated either within the demesnes 
of the king, or the lands of the great barons, and were 
almost entirely subjected to the absolute will of their 
master. The languishing state of commerce kept the in- 
habitants poor and contemptible; and the political insti- 
tutions were calculated to render that poverty perpetual. 
The barons and gentry, living in rustic jilenty and hos- 
pitality, gave no encouragement to the aits, and had no de- 
mand for any of the more elaborate manufactures: every 
profession was held in eoiitempt but that of arms : and if 
anv merchant or manufacturer rose by industry and fru- 
g.ality to a degiee of opulence, he found himself but the 
more exposed to injuries, from the envy and avidity of the 
military nobles. 

These concurring causes gave the feudal governments so 
strong a bias towards aristocracy, that the royal authority 
was extremely eclipsed in all the European states ; and, 
instead of dreading the growth of monarchical power, we 
miglit rather expect, that the community would every 
where crumble into so many independent baronies, and 
lose the political union by which they were cemented. In 
elective monarchies, the event was commonly answerable 
to this expectation ; and the barons, gaining ground on 
every vacancy of the throne, raised themselves almost tp 
a state of sovereignty, and sacrificed to their power both 
the rights of the crown and the liberties of the jieople. 
But hereditary monarchies had a principle of authority 
which was not so easily subverted ; and there were several 
causes which still maintained a degree of influence in the 
hands of the sovereign. 

The gieatest baron could never lose view entirely of 
those principles of the feudal constitution which bound 
him, as a vassal, to submission and fealty towards his 
prince; because he was every moment obliged to have 
recourse to those principles, m exacting fealty and sub- 
mission from his own vassals. The lesser barons, finding 
that the annihilation of royal authority left them exposed, 
without protection, to the insults and injuries of more potent 
neighbours, naturally adhered to the crown, and promoted 
the execution of general and equal laws. The people had 
still a stronger interest to desire the grandeur of the sove- 
reign ; and the king, being the legal miyjistrate, who suf- 
fered by eveiy internal convulsion or oppression, and who 
regarded the great nobles ns his immediate rivals, assumed 
the salutary office of general guardian or protector of the 
commons. Besides the prerogatives with which the law 
invested him, Ins large demesnes and numerous retainers 
rendered him, in one sense, the greatest baron in his king- 
dom ; and where he was possessed of personal vigour and 
abilities, (for Ins situation required these adiantages,) he 
was commonly able to preserve his authority, and maintain 
Ins station as head of the community, and the chief foun- 
tain of law and justice. 

The first kings of the Noiman race were favoured by 
another circumstance, which preserved them from the en- 
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croachments of their barons. Tliey were generals of a 
conquering army, which w’as obliged to continue in a 
military posture, and to maintain great subordination under 
their leader, in order to secure themselves fiom the revolt 
of the numerous natives, whom they had bereaved of all 
their properties and privileges. But though this circum- 
stance suppoited the authority of William and Ins iinine- 
diate successors, and rendered them extiemely absolute, it 
was lost as soon as the Norman barons began to incorpo- 
rate with the nation, to acquire a security in their pos- 
sessions, and to fi.x their influence over their \|assals, 
tenants, and slaves. And the immense fortunes which the 
Coiiqneior had bestowed on his chief captains, seived to 
support their iiidepeiidence, and make them formidable to 
their soveieign. 

lie g.ivc, for instance, to Hugh de Abrincis, his sister’s 
son, the whole county of Chester, which he erected into a 
)i ilatinate, and rendered by Ins grant almost independent of 
the crown.'' Robert, Earl of hlortaigne, liad 073 manors 
and lordshijis; Allan, Eail of Bnltany and Ricbmond, 
442: Odo, Bishop of Baieiix, 439;' GeolTrcY, Bishop of 
Coutance, 280:"' Walter Giflard, Earl of Buckingham, 
107: U'llhnm, Earl Warrenne, 208, besides 28 towns or 
hamlets in Yoiksliire: Todenoi, 81 ; Roger Bigod, 123; 
Robeit, Earl of En, 110: Roger Mortimer, 132, besides 
several hamlets; Robert de Staflbrd, 130; Walter de 
I’.urus, Earl of Salisbury, 4G : Geoffrey do Mandcvillc, 
118; Ricliard do Clare, 171 ; Hugh de Beauchamp, 47 : 
Ilaldwiii do Ridvers, 104: Henry de Eerrars, 222: Wil- 
liam do Percy, 119:" Norman d’Arcy, 33." Sir Henry 
Spellman computes, that, in the largo conntv of Norfolk, 
there weio not, in the Conqueror's time, above si\t\-six 
proprietors of land.i' i\Ieii, posscs'cd of such princely 
revenues and pirisdictions, could not long be retained in 
the rank of subjects. The great F.ail \\ arrcniie, in a sub- 
sequent reign, when he was questioned concerning his 
right to the hinds which he |)Ossesscd. drew his sword, 
winch he |iroduced as his title; adding, that William the 
Bastard did not conquer the kingdom himself; but that 
the barons, and his ancestor among the rest, were joint 
adventurers in the enterprisc.'i 

'lilt irndil The supieme legislative nower of England 

iMrli.amnt. was lodged 111 the king and great council, or 
what was afterwards called the parliament It is not 
doubted but the aichbishops, bishops, and most consider- 
able abbots were constituent memhors of this council. 
They sat by a double title: by |)rcscriplioii, as having 
alwajs possessed that privilege, through the whole Si\on 
period, from the first cslablishmeiU of Christianny ; and by 
their right of baionage, as holding of the king in capitc, by 
military senice. These two titles of the prelates were 
never accurately distinguished. \\ hen the usurpations of 
the church had iiscn to such a height, as to in.ake the 
bishops afl'ect a se[)arato dominion, 'iiid regard their seat in 
parliament as a degradation of their e|Uscopal dignity ; the 
king insisted, that they were barons, and, on that account, 
obliged, by the general principles of the feudal law, to 
attend on him m Ins great councils." Yet there still 
lemaincd some practices, which supposed their title to be 
derived merely from ancient possession : when a bishop 
was elected, he sat in jiarliamenl before the king had made 
him lestituiion of Ins temporalities ; and during the vacancy 
of a see, the guardian of the spiritualities was summoned to 
attend along willi the bishops. 

The barons were another constituent part of the great 
council of the nation. These held immediately of the 
crown by a military teniiie : they were the most liononrablc 
inembeis of the state, and had a r/g/R to be consulted in 
all public deliberations : they were the immediate vassals 
of tlie crown, and owed as a service their attendance in the 
couit of their supreme loid. A resolution taken without 
their consent was likely to be but ill executed : and no 
deteimination of any cause or controversy among them had 
anv v'llidity, where the vote and advice of the body’ did not 
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concur. The dignity of earl or count was official and ter- 
ritorial, as well as hereditary ; and as all the earls w'ere also 
barons, they were considered as military vassals of the 
crown, were admitted in that capacity into the general 
council, and formed the most honourable and poweiful 
branch of it. 

But there was another class of the immediate military 
teninits of the crown, no less, or probably more, numerous 
tb.in the barons, the tenants in capile by knights’ service; 
and these, however mfeiior in power or property, held by 
a tenure which was equally honourable with that of the 
olheis. A barony was commonly composed of several 
knights’ fees ; and though the number seems not to have 
been exactly defined, seldom consisted of less than fifty 
hydes of land :' but where a man held of the king only 
one or two knights’ fees, he was still an immediate yassal 
of the crown, and as such had a title to have a seat in the 
general councils. But as this attendance was usually 
esteemed a burden, and one too great for a man of slender 
fortune to bear constantly ; it is probable that, though he 
had a title, if he pleased, to be admitted, he was not 
obliged, by any penalty, like the barons, to pay a legular 
attendance. All the immediate military tenants of the 
crown amounted not fully to 700, when Doomsday book 
was framed ; and as the members were well pleased, on 
any pretext, to excuse themselves from attendance, the 
assembly was never likely to become too numerous for the 
despatch of public business. 

So far the nature of a general council, or .j i,^ 
ancient parliament, is determined without 
any doubt or controversy. The only question seems to be 
with regard to the Commons, or the lepresentatives of 
counties and boroughs; whether they were also, in more 
early times, constituent iiarts of parliament ? This question 
was once disputed in England with great aciimony: but 
such IS the force of time and evidence, that they can some- 
times prevail even over faction ; and the question seems, 
by geiieml consent and even by their own, to be at last 
determined against the ruling party. It is agreed, that the 
Commons were no part of the gicat council, till some ages 
after tlie eonquest ; and that the military tenants alone of 
the crown composed that supreme and legislative assembly. 

The vassals of a baron weie by their tenure immediately 
dependent on him, owed attendance at his court, and paid 
all their dntv to the king, through that dependence which 
their lord was obliged by lih tenure lo acknowledge to his 
sovereign and siqierioi. Their land, coinprehended in the 
barony, was reptcvoiited in parliament by the baron him- 
self, who was supposed, according to the fictions of the 
leudal law, to possess the diicct iiroperty of it; and it 
would h.ave been deemed incongruous to give it any other 
representation. They stood in the same cap.icily to him, 
that he and the other barons did to the king: the former 
were peers of the baiony; the latter weie peers of the 
realm: the vassals possessed a subordinate rank within 
llicir district; the baron enjoyed a superior dignity in the 
great assemblv : they were in some degiee his companions 
at homo; he the king’s companion at court: and nothing 
can be more cvidenllv repugnant to all feudal ideas, and 
lo that gradual subordination, which was essential to those 
ancieiit’institulions, than lo imagine that the king would 
apply either for tlie adiice or consent of men, who were of 
a r.uik so imirli inferior, and whose dutv was immediately 
paid lo the wf.nielord, that was interposed between them 
and the throne.' 

If It be unreasonable to think that the vassals of a 
baiony, though their tenure was military and noble and 
lioiio'irablc, were ever summoned to give their ojiinion in 
national councils, much less can it bo supposed, that the 
tradesmen or inhabitants of boroughs, whose condition 
was so much inferior, would be admitted to that privilege. 
It appears fiom Doomsday, that the greatest boroughs were, 
at the time of the conquest, scarcely more than coiintrv 
villages; and that the inhabitants lived in entire depend- 

q Diiir. "n-ir. \ol i p. 70. Ibid. Orifiines JundicMles, p. 13. 

r Spell. Glo-vS in \irb. Unro ....... . , 

s Tour li^drs niAile one knmlit’s fee* the relief of baronv uas twchc 
liinis cn liter tiian tli.il of a knipht’s tee ; wbenie "c in.iy coni^cture its 
usiiil xaliie. Spellm. Gloss, in itrb. Jeodnm. '1 here Mere C-S l.fiOJ b.siUs 
in Knslaml, ami 60.215 kniplils* ftes, u lienee it is exident. that there were 
a little more lli.m tom ludes in each kmpht’s tec. 

t Spellm. Gloss, in \trb. Baro. 
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ence on ihe king or great lords, and were of a station little 
better than servde." They were not tlien so much as in- 
corporated ; they formed no community ; were not regard- 
ed as a body politic , and being really nothing but a 
number of low dependent tradesmen, living, without an}’ 
particular civil tie, in neighbourhood together, they were 
incapable of being represented in the states of the king- 
dom. Even in France, a country winch made more early 
advances in arts and civility than England, the first cor- 
Mration is sixty years posterior to the conquest under the 
Duke of Normandy ; and the erecting of these communities 
was an invention of Lewis the Gross, in order to free the 
people from slavery under the lords, and to give them pro- 
tection, by means of certain privileges and a separate 
jurisdiction." An ancient French writer calls them anew 
and wicked device, to piocure liberty to slaves, and en- 
courage them in shaking off the dominion of their masters.’- 
The famous charter, as it is called, of the Conqueror to the 
city of London, though granted at a time when he assum- 
ed the appearance of gentleness and lenity, is nothing but 
a letter of protection, and a declaration that the citizens 
should not be treated as slaves.v By the English feudal 
law, the superior lord was prohibited fiom marrying Ins 
female ward to a burgess or a villain ; ^ so near were these 
two ranks esteemed to each other, and so much inferior 
to the nobility and gentry. Besides (lossessing the ad- 
vantages of birth, riches, civil powers, and privileges, the 
nobles and gentlemen alone weie armed ; a circumstance 
which gaie them a mighty superiority, in an age when 
nothing but the military profession was honourable, and 
when the loose execution of laws gave so much encourage- 
ment to open violence, and rendered it so decisive in all 
diyiutes and controversies.'' 

The great similarity among the feudal governments of 
Europe is well known to every man that has an\ acquaint- 
ance with ancient history ; and the antiquaries of all loreign 
countries, where the question vtas never embarrassed by 
party disputes, have allowed, that the Commons came very 
late to be admitted to a share in the legislative power. In 
Normandy particularly, whose constitution was most like- 
ly to be William’s model in raising his new fabric of Eng- 
lish government, the states were entirely composed of the 
clergy and nobility ; and the first incorporated boroughs or 
communities of that duchy were Rouen and Falaise, which 
enjoyed their privileges by a grant of Philip Augustus in 
the year 1207.*’ All the ancient English historians, when 
they mention the great council of the nation, call it an 
assembly of the baronage, nobility, or great men ; and none 
of their expressions, though several hundred passages 
might be produced, can, without the utmost violence, be 
tortured to a meaning, which will admit the Commons to 
be constituent members of that body ” If in the long 
Iieriod of 200 years, which elapsed between the conquest 
and the latter end of Henry III. and which abounded in 
factions, revolutions, and convulsions of all kinds, the 
House of Commons never performed one single legislative 
act, so considerable as to be once mentioned by any of the 
numerous historians of that age, they must have been 
totally insignificant : and in that case, what reason can be 
assigned for their ever being assembled ? Can it be suppos- 
ed, that men of so little weight or importance possessed a 
negative voice against the king and the barons? Every 
page of the subsequent histories discovers their existence ; 
though these histories are not written with greater accuracy 
than the preceding ones, and indeed scarcely equal them 
in that particular. Theillc"im Cliarta of King John pro- 

u Liber //omo anciently significH a gentleman : for scarce anyone beside 
was entirely free, bpellm. Gloss, in Nerbo. 
w Du Cange’s Gloss, in \erb. Co/nmune, Communiias. 

X Oiiibertus, de \ ita siia, lib. in. cap. 7, 

y Sfat. of Merton, 1235. cap. 6. z Ilollingshed, vol. in. p. 15. 

a Madox’s Daron. And p. 19. 

b Korman. Du Chesnii, p. li'-CO. Du Cange, Gloss, in verb. Commune. 
c Sometimes the liistorians mention the people, populus, ns part of 
the parliament ; but they al«a^ s mean Ihe lait\ , in opposition to (he clergy, 
.Sometimes, the word communiias is toiind ; but it always means commn- 
nUtts baronngtt. These points arc clearly pro' ed l»y Dr. Badv. 'J here is 
also mention sometimes niaile of a crowd or multitude that thronged into 
tl»e great council on particular interesting occasions ; but as deputies from 
troughs are ne'er once spoke ot, the proof, that they had not then any 
existence, betoines the more certain and undent ible. 'J liese lu'er could 
nuke a crowd, as they must ha'e had a regular place assigned them, if 
tlicy had made a regular part of the legislative body. '1 liere were only 
130 horoiiphs who received "rits of summons from Cdward I. It is ex- 
pre5sl> Said in Gesta Keg. Steph. p.932. that it was usual for the populace, 


v'ides, that no scutage or aid should be imposed, either on 
land or towns, but by consent of tlie great council ; and 
for more security, it enumerates the persons entitled to a 
seat in that assembly, the prelates and immediate tenants 
of the crown, without any mention of the Commons ; an 
authority so full, ceitain, and explicit, that nothing but the 
zeal of party could ever have procured ciedit to any con- 
trary hypothesis. 

It was probably the example of the French barons which 
first iinboldened the English to lequire greater independ- 
ence from their sovereign : it is also probable, that the 
boiouglis and corporations of England were established m 
imitation of those of France. It may, therefoie, be pro- 
posed as no unlikely con)ecture, that both the chief privi- 
leges of the Peers in England and the liberty of the Com- 
mons were originally the growth ot that foreign country. 

In ancient times, men were little solicitous to obtain a 
place in the legislative assemblies ; and rather regarded 
their attendance as a burden, which was not compensated 
by any return of profit or honour proportionate to the 
tiouble and expense. The only reason for instituting 
those public councils ; was, on the part of the subject, that 
they desired some security from the attempts of arbitrary 
power ; and on the part of the sovereign, that lie despaired 
of governing men of such independent spirits without their 
own consent and concurrence. But the Commons, or the 
iiibabitants of boroughs, bad not as yet reached such a 
degree of consideration as to desire security against their 
prince, or to imagine, that, even if they were assembled 
111 a representative body, they bad power or rank sufficient 
to enforce it. The onlv protection winch they aspired to, 
was against the immediate violence and injustice of their 
lellow-citizens; and tins advantage each of them looked 
for, from the courts of justice, or from tlie authority of 
some great lord, to whom, by law or Ins own choice, he 
was attaclied. On the other hand, the sovereign was 
sufficiently assured of obedience in the whole community, 
if he procured the concurrence of the nobles ; nor bad he 
reason to ap))reliend, that any order of the state could le- 
sist Ins and tlieir united autlioritv. The military sub- 
vassals could entertain no idea of opposing both their 
prince and their superiors : the bnrgesses and tradesmen 
could inucli less aspire to such a thouglit : and thus, even 
if history were silent on the head, we have reason to con- 
clude, from the known situation of society during those 
ages, that the Commons were never admitted as members 
of the legislative body. 

The rxecutive power of the Anglo-Norman government 
was lodged in the king. Be.sides the stated meetings of 
the national council at the three great festivals of Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsuntide,'* he was accustomed on any sud- 
den exigence, to summon them together. He could at his 
pleasure command the attendance of his barons and their 
vassals, in winch consisted the military force of the king- 
dom ; and could employ them, during forty days, either in 
resisting a foreign enemy, or reducing his rebellious sub- 
jects. And, what was of great importance, the whole 
judicial power was ultimately in his liands, and was ex- 
ercised by officers and ministers of bis appointment. 

Tlie general plan of the Anglo-Norman ^ 

government was, that the court of barony was 
appointed to decide such controversies as arose between 
the several vassals or subjects of the same barony ; the 
hundred court and countv-court, wliieh were still con- 
tinued as during the Saxon times," to judge between the 
subjects of diflerent baronies ; * and the curia regis, or 

lufput, tocro"d into the creat roiinciU ; "here they were plainly mere 
specirttors, and could only pratiF^ their curiosit> . 
d Dud". Ori". Jurid. p 15. bpellin. Gloss, m 'erbo Parltnmcnivm, 
c Ant: ''acra.'ol i p.3t4,i^c. Diidp One Jnrid p.27.59. Madox, 
llist. ot r><h, p 75,7C. Spelhn Gloss, in 'erbo 
f None of the feudal covernments in Europe liafl such institutions as the 
county couits,"hich llu* creat aiitlinrity ot the Conqueror still retained troni 
the Saxon customs. All the treeholdcrs ot the tounty, even the {iieatest 
barons, "ere obliged to attend the slienfTs in these courts, and to .nsbist 
them in the administration ot justice. By these means they recei'ed tre- 
quentand sensible admonitions ot theirdependence on the kmc orsiipi erne 
macistrate ' they formed a kind of cnminunitj "’ith their fellou.barons 
and freeholders they "ere often draun from their individual and indc- 
pendent stale, peculiar to the feudal s\stem ; and "ere made members of a 
political bod> . nnif, perhaps, this institution of county coin ts in Enclaiul 
has bad jfreater effects on the RO'ernment, than has jet been distinctly 
pninleil out by historians, or traceii by .mtiquanes, '1 h*- barons were nev cr 
able to free themseUes from this attendance on the shenfls and itineunt 
justices till the reign of Henry III, 
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king’s court, to give sentence among the barons them- 
selves.6 Blit this plan, though simple, was attended with 
some circumstances which, being derived from a very 
extensive authority assumed by the Conqueror, contri- 
buted to increase the rojal pierogatiie; and as long as 
the state was not disturbed by arms, reduced every order 
of the community to some degree of dependence and 
subordination. 

The king himself often sat in his couit, whidi alwajs 
attended Ins person : i' he there heard causes and pro- 
nounced judgment;' and though he was assisted by the 
advice of the other members, it is not to be imagined that 
a decision could easily be obtained contiary to his in- 
clination or opinion. In his absence the chief justiciary 

resided, who was tlie first magistrate in the state, and a 

ind of viceroy, on whom depended all the civil affairs of 
the kingdom.'' The other chief officers of the crown, the 
constable, mareschal, seneschal, chamberlain, treasurer, 
and chancellor,' were members, together with such feudal 
barons as tliought proper to attend, and the barons of the 
exchequer, who at first were also feudal barons ap|iointed 
by the king."' This court, which was sometimes called 
the king’s court, sometimes the court of exchequer, judged 
in all causes, civil and criminal, and comprehended the 
whole business which is now shared out among four 
courts, the chancery, the king’s bench, the common pleas, 
and the exchequer." 

Such an accumulation of powers was itself a great 
source of authority, and rendered the jurisdiction of the 
court formidable to all the subjects ; but the turn, which 
judicial trials took soon after the Conquest, served still 
more to increase its authority, and to augment the royal 
prerogatives. William, among the other violent changes 
which he attempted and effected, had introduced the 
Norman law into England,” had oidered all the pleadings 
to be in that tongue, and had interwoven, with the Eng- 
lish jurisprudence, all the maxims and principles, wliicli 
the Normans, moie advanced in cultivation, and naiuMlIy 
litigious, weie accustomed to obsene in the distribution 
of justice. Law now became a science, which at fiist fell 
entirely into the hands of the Normans : and winch, even 
after it was communicated to the English, lequired so 
much study and application, that the laity, in those ig- 
norant ages, were incapable of attaining it, and it was a 
mystery almost .solely confined to the clergy, and chiefly 
to the monks.P The great officers of the crown, and the 
feudal baions, who were military men, found themsebes 
unfit to penetrate into those obscurities; and though they 
were entitled to a seat in the supreme jiidicatiiie, the 
business of the court was wholly managed by the chief ‘ 
justiciary and the law barons, who were men appointed 
by the king, and entirely at his disposal.^ This natural 
course of things was forwarded by the multiplicity of 
business which flowed into that court, and which daily 
augmented by the appeals from all the subordinate judi- 
catures of the kingdom. 

In the Saxon times, no appeal was received in the 
king’s court, except upon the denial or delay of justice by 
the inferior courts ; and the same practice was still ob- 
served in most of the feudal kingdoms of Europe. But 
the great power of the Conqueror established, at first, in 
England, an authority, which the monarchs in France 
were not able to attain till the reign of St. Lewis, who 
lived iiear two centuries after: he empowered his court 
to receive appeals both from the courts of barony and tlie 
county courts, and by that means brought the administra- 
tion of justice ultimately into the hands of the sovereign." 
And lest the expense or trouble of a journey to court 
should discourage suitors, and make them acquiesce in 
the decision of the inferior judicatures, itineiant judges 


were afterwards established, who made their circuits 
throughout the kingdom, and tried all causes that were 
bi ought before them.® By this expedient the courts of 
barony were kept in awe; and if they still pieserved 
some influence, it was only from the apprehensions, which 
the vassals might entertain, of disobliging their superior, 
by appealing from his juiisdiction. But the county courts 
were much discredited ; and as the freeholders w'ere found 
ignorant of the intricate principles and forms of the new 
law, the lawyers gradually brought all business before the 
king’s judges, and abandoned the ancient simple and 
popular judicature. After this manner, the formalities of 
justice, which, though they appear tedious and cumber- 
some, are found requisite to the support of liberty in all 
monarchical governments, proved at fiist by a combination 
of causes, veiy advantageous to royal authority in England. 

The power of the Norman kings was also Revenue oi the 
much support'd by a great revenue; and <-iu«n. 
by a revenue that was fixed, perpetual, and independent 
of the subject. The people, without betaking themselves 
to arnis, had no check upon the king, and no regular 
security for the due administration of justice. In those 
daj's of violence, many instances of oppression passed un- 
heeded ; and soon after were openly pleaded as pie- 
cedents, which it was unlawful to dispute or control. 
Princes and m.nisters were too ignorant to be themselves 
sensible of the advantages attending an equitable adminis- 
tration ; and there was no established council or assembly 
which could protect the people, and, by wuthdi awing sup- 
plies, regulaily and peaceably admonish the king of his 
duty, and insure the execution of the laws. 

The first branch of the king’s st.ited revenue was the 
royal demesnes or crown lands, which weie very extensii e, 
and comprehended, beside a great number of manors, 
most of the chief cities of the kingdom. It was established 
by law, that the king could alienate no part oi his de- 
mesne, and that he himself, or his successor, could at any 
time resume such donations : • but this law was never 
regularly observed ; which happily lendered in time the 
crown somewhat more dependent. The lent of the crown 
lands, considered merely ns so much riches, was a source 
of power: the influence of the king oier his tenants and 
the inhabitants of his towns, increased this power : but 
the other numerous branches of Ins revenue, besides sup- 
plying his treasury, gave, by their very natuie, a great lati- 
tude to arbitrary authority, and were a supjiort of the pre- 
rogative; as will appear from an enumeration ol them. 

The king was never content with the stated rents, but 
levied heavy talliages at pleasuie on the inhabitants both 
of town and coimtiy, who lived within his demesne. All 
bargains of sale, in order to prevent theft, being pro- 
hibited, e.xcept in boroughs and public markets," he pre- 
tended to exact tolls on all goods which were tlieie sold.'' 
He seized two hogsheads, one before and one behind the 
mast, from every vessel that imported wine. All goods 
paid to his customs a proportionable part of their value : ^ 
passage over bridges and on rivers was loaded with tolls 
at pleasure : > and though the boroughs by degrees bought 
the liberty of farming these impositions, yet the revenue 
profited by these bargains : new sums were often exacted 
for the renewal and confirmation of their charters," and the 
people were thus held in perpetual dependence 

Such was the situation of the inhabitants within the 
royal demesnes. But the possessors of land, or the mili- 
tary tenants, though they were better protected both by 
law, and by the great privilege of carrying arms, were, 
from the nature of their tenures, much exposed to the in- 
roads of power, and possessed not what we should esteem, 
in our age, a very durable security. The Conqueror or- 
dained, that the barons should be obliged to pay nothing 
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beyond their stated services, “ except a reasonable aid to 
ransom his person if he were taken in war, to make his 
e'dest son a knight, and to marry his eldest daughter. 
What sliould, on these occasions, be deemed a leasonable 
aid, was not determined ; and the demands of the crown 
vere so far discretionary. 

The king could require in war the personal attendance 
of his vassals, that is, of almost all the landed proprietors; 
and if they declined the service, they were obliged to pay 
him a composition in money, which was called a scutage. 
The sum was, during some reigns, precarious and uncer- 
tain ; it was sometimes levied without allowing the vassal 
the liberty of personal service and it was a usual artifice 
of the king’s to pretend an expedition, that he might be 
entitled to levy the scutage from his military tenants. 
Danegelt was another species of land-tax levied by the 
early Norman kings, arbitrarily, and contrary to the laws 
of the Conqueror.^ Moneyage was also a general land-tax 
of the same nature, levied by the two first Norman kings, 
and abolished by the charter of Henry I.*! It was a shil- 
ling paid every three years by each hearth, to induce the 
king not to use his prerogative in debasing the coin. In- 
deed it appears from that charter, tliat, though the Con- 
queror had granted his military tenants an immunity from 
all taxes and talliages, he and. his son William had never 
thought themselves bound to observe that rule, but had 
levied impositions at pleasure on all the landed estates of 
the kingdom. The utmost that Henry grants, is, that the 
land cultivated by the military tenant himself shall not be 
so burdened ; but he reserves the power of taxing the 
farmers : and as it is known that Henry’s charter was 
never observed in any one article, we may be assured that 
this prince and his successors retracted even this small 
indulgence, and levied arbitrary impositions on all the 
lands of all their subjects. These taxes were sometimes 
very heavy; since Malmesbury tells us, that in the reign 
of William Rufus, the farmers,* on account of them, aban- 
doned tillage, and a famine ensued.' 

The escheats were a great branch both of power and of 
revenue, especially during the first reigns after the Con- 
quest. In default of posterity from the first baron, his 
land revelled to the crown, and continually augmented 
the king’s possessions. The prince had indeed by law a 
power of alienating these escheats ; but by this means he 
had an opportunity of establishing the fortunes of his 
friends and servants, and thereby enlarging his authority. 
Sometimes he retained them in his own hands; and they 
were gradually confounded with the royal demesnes, anti 
became difficult to be distinguished from them. This 
confusion is probably the reason why the Icing acquired 
the right of alienating his demesnes. 

But besides escheats from default of heirs, thqse which 
ensued from crimes, or breach of duty towards the supe- 
rior lord, were frequent in ancient times. If the vassal, 
being thrice summoned to attend his superior’s court and 
do fealty, neglected or refused obedience, he forfeited .all 
title to his land.f If he denied his tenuie, or refused his 
service, he was exposed to the same penalty.!.' If he sold 
his estate without licence from his lord,'' or if he sold it 
upon any other tenure or title than that by which he him- 
self held it,' he lost all right to it. The adhering to liis 
lord’s enemies,'' deserting him in war,' betraying his se- 
crets,"' debauching his wife or his near relations," or even 
using indecent freedoms with them," might be punished 
by forfeiture. The higher crimes, rapes, robbery, murder, 
arson, kc. were called felony ; and being interpieted want 
of fidelity to his lord, made him lose his fief." Even 
where the felon was vassal to a baron, though his imme- 
diate lord enjoyed the forfeiture, the king might retain 
possession of his estate during a twelvemonth, and had 
the right of spoiling and destroying it, unless the baron 
paid him a re.asonable composition." We have not here 
enumerated all the species of felonies, or of crimes by 
which forfeiture was incurred : we have said enough to 


prove, that the possession of feudal property was anciently 
somewhat precarious, and that the primary idea was never 
lost, of Its being a kind of fee or bcncjhc. 

Mffieii a baron died, the king immediately took posses- 
sion of the estate; and the heir, befoie he recovered his 
right, was obliged to make application to the crown, and 
desire that he might be admitted to do homage for his land, 
and pay a composition to the king. This composition was 
not at first fixed by law, at least by practice : the king was 
often exorbitant in his demands, and kept possession of 
the land till they were complied with. 

If the heir were a minor, the king retained the whole 
profit of the estate till his majority ; and might grant what 
sum he thought proper for the education and maintenance 
of the young baron. This practice was also founded on 
the notion, that a fief was a benefice, and that, while the 
heir could not perform his military services, the revenue 
devolved to the superior, who employed another in his 
stead. It is obvious, that a great proportion of the landed 
propevty must, by means of this device, be continually in 
the hands of the prince, and that all the noble families 
were therebv held in perpetual dependence. When the 
king granted the wardship of a rich heir to any one, he 
had the oppoitunity of enriching a favourite or minister : 
if he sold It, he thereby levied a considerable sum of 
money. Simon de Mountfort paid Henry III. 10,000 
marks, an immense sum in those days, for the wardship of 
Gilbert de Umfreville.r Geoffrey de Mandeville paid to 
the same prince the sum of 20,000 marks, that he might 
marry Isabel, Countess of Gloucester, and possess all her 
lands and knights’ fees. This sum would be equivalent to 
.300,000, perhaps 400,000, pounds in our time.' 

If the heir were a female, the king was entitled to offer 
her any husband of her rank he thought proper; and if 
she refused him, she forfeited her land. Even a male heir 
could not marry without the royal consent; and it was 
usual for men to pay large sums for the liberty of makmg 
their own choice in marriage.' No man could dispose of 
his land, either by sale or will, without the consent of his 
supeiior. The possessor was never considered as full 
proprietor: he was still a kind of beneficiary ; and could 
not oblige his superior to accept of any vassal that was not 
agieeable to him. 

Fines, amerciaments, and oblatas, as they were called, 
were another considerable branch of the royal power and 
revenue. The ancient records of the exchequer, which are 
still preserved, give surprising accounts of the numerous 
fines and amerciaments levied in those days," and of the 
strange inventions fallen upon to exact money from the 
subject. It appears that the ancient kings of England 
put themselves entirely on the footing of the barbarous 
e.astern princes, whom no man must approach without a 
present, who sell all their good offices, and who intrude 
themselves into every business that they may have a pre- 
tence for extorting money. Even justice was avowedly 
bought and sold ; the king’s court itself, though the su- 
preme judicature of the kingdom, was open to none that 
lirouLdit not presents to the king; the bribes given for the 
expedition, delay," suspension, and, doubtless, for the 
perversion of justice, were entered in the public registers 
of the royal revenue, and remain as monuments of the 
perpetual iniquity and tyranny of the times. The barons 
of the exchequer, for instance, the first nobility of the 
kingdom, were not ashamed to insert, as an article in their 
records, that the county of Norfolk paid'a sum that they 
might be fairly dealt with the borough of Yarmouth, 
that the king’s charters, which they have for their liberties, 
might not be violated ;y Richard, son of Gilbert, for the 
king’s helping him to recover his debt from the Jews;^ 
Serlo, son of Terlavaston, that he might be permitted to 
make his defence, in case he were accused of a ceitain 
homicide;" Walter de Burton, for free law, if accused of 
wounding another Robert de Essart, for having an in- 
quest to find whether Roger the Butcher, and Wace and 


a LL. "NVill. Conq. ^ 55. b Gervase fie Tilbury, p. 25. 

c Madox’s Hist, of Uie Exch. p. 475. il Mattli. Paris, p. .'JB. 

e So also Chron. Abb. St. Petii de Burco. p. 55. Knvghton, p. 2306. 
f Ilottom. de I'eud. Disp. cap. .30. col. OtJO. 

tr I lb. Tend. hb. 3. fit. 1 ; h(). 4. tit. 21. 39. b Ifl. )ih. 1. (it. 21, 

1 Id. lib. 4. lit. 44 k Id. hb. 3. tit. 1. 1 Id. lib. 4. tit. 14. 21. 

tn Id. hb. 4. tit. 14. n Id. hb. i. (it. 14. 21. o Id. lib. 1. tit. 1 


Gloss, in verb relonia. 
jlanMlIe, lib. 7. cap. 17- _ , 

i Hist, of the Cxch. p. eS3 s Id. p. 3™. t Id. p. 320. 
W Id. p. 274. 309. 

QSl y Id. ibid. 

‘ifi* He paid 200 marks, a great sum in (hose days. 
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Humphrey, accused him of robbery and theft out of envy 
and ill-will or not;’' William Buhurst, for having an in- 
quest to find rrhether he were accused of the death of one 
Godwin, out of ill-will, or for just cause.'' I liave selected 
these few instances fiom a groat number of a like kind, 
which Madox had selected tiom a still greater number, 
preserved in the ancient rolls of the exthequer." 

Sometimes the party litigant offered the king a ccitain 
portion, a half, a thud, a fourth, payable out of the debts, 
which he, as the executor of justice, should assist him in 
recovering.'' Theophania de Westland agreed to pay tlie 
half of 212 marks, that she miglit recover lliat sum against 
James de Fughleslon ;i? Solomon, the Jew, engaged to 
pay one mark out of every seven tliat he should recover 
against Hugh dc la Hose ; >■ Nicholas Monel promised to 
pay sixty pounds, that the Kail of 1' landers might he dis- 
trained to pay him 343 pounds, wliicli tlie Earl liad taken 
from him ; and these sixty pounds were to be paid out of 
the first money that Nicliolas sliould recover from the eail.‘ 

As the king assumed the cntiie power over trade, he 
was to be paid for a permission to exeicise commerce or 
industry of any kind.'* Hugh Oisel paid 400 marks for 
liberty to tiade in England; '• Nigel de Havene gave fifty 
marks for the partnership in merchandise which he had 
with Gen-ase de Ilanton : 'v the men of Worcester paid 100 
shillings, that they miglit have the liberty of selling and 
buying dyed cloth, as formerly;" several other towns paid 
for a like liberty." The commerce indeed of the kingdom 
was so much under the control of the king, that he elected 
guilds, corporations, and monopolies, wherever he pleased ; 
and levied sums fur these exclusive privileges.!' 

There were no profits so small as to be below the king’s 
attention. Henry, son of Arthur, gave ten dogs, to have a 
recognition against the Countess of Copland for one 
knight’s lee.n Roger, son of Nicholas, gave twenty lam- 
preys and twenty shads for an inquest to find, whether 
Gilbert, son of Alured, gave to Roger 200 muttons to ob- 
tain his confirmation for certain lands, or whether Roger 
took them fiom him by violence ;!■ Gcoflrey I'ltz-I’ierie, 
the chief lusiiciary, gave two good Norway hawks, that 
Walter le iMadine might have leave to export a hundred- 
weight of cheese out of the king’s dominions* 

It IS really amusing to remaik the strange business in 
which the king sometimes interfered, and never without a 
piesent ; the wife of Hugh de Neville gave the king 200 
hens, that she might lie with her husband one night;' and 
she brought with her two sureties, who answered each for 
a hundred hens. It is probable that her husband was a 
prisoner, which debarred her from having access to him. 
'The Abbot of Rueford paid ten marks for leave to erect 
houses and place men upon his land near \\ elhang, in or- 
der to secure his wood there from being stolon ; “ Hugh, 
Archdeacon of Wells, gave one tun of wine for leave to 
carry 600 summs of corn whither he would;'* Peter de 
Perariis gave twenty marks for leave to salt fishes, as Peter 
Chevalier used to do.* 

It was usual to pay high fines, in order to gam the king’s 
good-will, or mitigite his anger. In the reign of Ilcnrv 
II. Gilbert, the son of Fergus, fines in 919 pounds 9 shil- 
lings to obtain that prince’s favour; William de Chataignes, 
a thousand marks, that he would remit his displeasure. In 
the reign of Henry III. the city of London fines in no less 
a sum than 20,000 pounds on the same account.! 

The king’s protection and good offices of evciy kind 
were bought and sold. Robert Grislet paid twenty marks 


of silver, that the king would help him against the Earl of 
Mortaigne, in a certain jilea;^ Robert de Cundet gave 
thirty marks of silver that the king would bring him to an 
accoid with the Bishop of Lincoln Ralph de Breckham 
gave a hawk, that the king would protect him;'' and this 
IS a veiy frequent reason lor payments ; John, son of Ord- 
gar, gave a Norway hawk, to have the king’s request to the 
King of Norway to let him have Ins biother Godard’s 
chattels;" Richaid de Neville gave twenty palfreys to ob- 
tain the king’s request to isolda Bisset, that she should 
take him for a husband ; >> Ro'-er Fitz-Walter gave three 
good palfreys to have the king s letter to Roger Bertram’s 
mother, that she should marry him;" Elmg, the dean, 
paid 100 marks, that his whore and his children might be 
let out upon bail ; f the Bishop of Winchester gave one tun 
of good wine for his not putting the king in mind to give 
a giidle to the Countess of Albemaile ; s Robert de Veaux 
gave five of the best pallreys, that the king would liold his 
tongue about Henry Pinel’s wife.'' lliere are, in the re- 
coids of exchequer, many other singular instances of a like 
nature.' It will, however, be just to remaik, that the same 
ridiculous practices and dangerous abuses prevailed in 
Normandy, and probably in all the other states of Europe ;'' 
England was not, in this respect, more barbarous than its 
neighbours. 

These iniquitous practices of the Norman kings were so 
well known, that on the death of Hugh Bigod, m the reign 
of Henry 11. the best and most just of these princes, the 
eldest son and the widow of this nobleman came to court, 
and strove, by offering large presents to the king, each of 
them to acquire possession of that rich inheritance. The 
king was so equitable as to order the cause to be tried by 
the great council ! But in the mean lime, he seized all 
the money and treasuie of the deceased.! Peter of Blois, 
a judicious, and even an elegant, writer for that age, gives a 
pathetic description of the venality of justice, and tiie op- 
pressions of the poor, under the reign of Henry ; and he 
scruples not to complain to the king himself of these 
abuses.'" We may judge what the case would be under 
the government of worse princes. The articles of inquiry 
concerning the conduct of sheriffs, which Henry jironiul- 
gated in 1170, show the great power, as well as the licen- 
tiousness, of these officers." 

Amerciaments or fines for crimes and trespasses were 
another considerable branch of the royal revenue." Most 
crimes wore atoned for by money ; the fines imposed were 
not limited bv any rule or statute ; and frequently occa- 
sioned tlie total ruin of the person, even for the slightest 
tiespasses The forest-laws, iiaiticularly, were a great 
souige of opiiression. The king possessed sixty-eight 
forests, thirteen chases, and seven hundred and eighty-one 
parks, in different parts of England ;P and, considering 
the extreme jiassion of the English and Normans for 
hunting, these weie so many snares laid for the people, by 
which they were allured into trespasses, and brought within 
the reach of arbitrary and ngoious laws, which the king 
had thought proper to enact by his own authority. 

But the most prefaced acts of tyranny and oppression 
were practised against the Jews, vv'lio were entirely out of 
the protection of law, were extremely odious from the 
bigotry of the people, and were abandoned to the immea- 
surable rapacity of the king and his ministers. Besides 
many other indignities, to which they were continually ex- 
iioce'd. It appeals that they vv ere onee all thrown into prison, 
and the sum of 06,000 marks exacted for their liberty ;q at 
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\ li e s/inll gralijy the reader's ntrio^ily hy suhiPtniny a fexe more tnsinnees 
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the Archbisliop ot Canterluir> , to remove certain monks that were against 
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Perfoie, to let him enjo> peaceabl> his t> thes as torinerl>. Matthew de 


Hereford, clerk, paid ten maiks for a letter of request to the Bishop of 
I Ian laCf. to let him enjoy ptaieably his church of Schenfnlh. Andrexv 
IJeulun ga\e thiee Flemish caps for the king’s request to the prior of 
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request to Earl William Mareshal, that he would grant him the manor ot 
iJn^itord ,it Fnm. 1 he l)urpissts ot GbuKesfer promised 300 lanij)ie>s, 
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another time, Isaac the Jew paid alone 5100 inarks;r Brun, 
3000 marks Jurnet, 2000 ; Bennet, 500 : at another, Li- 
conca, widow of David, the Jew of Oxford, was required 
to pay 6000 marks ; and she was delivered over to six of the 
richest and discreetest Jews in England, who were to an- 
swer for the sum.* Henry III. borrowed 5000 marks from 
tlie Earl of Cornwall ; and for his repayment consitjned 
over to him all tlie Jews in England." The revenue arising 
from exactions upon this nation was so considerable, that 
there was a particular court of exchequer set apart for 
managing it." 

Com erce ^ ® judge concerning the low state of 
ommerce. among the English, when the 

Jews, notwithstanding these oppressions, could still find 
their account in trading among them, and lending them 
money. And as the improvements of agriculture were 
also much checked, by the immense possessions of the 
nobility, by the disorders of the times, and by the preca- 
rious state of feudal property ; it appears that industry of 
no kind could then have place in the kingdom.* 

It IS asserted by Sir Henry Spellman,^ as an undoubted 
truth, that, during the reigns of the first Norman princes, 
every edict of the king, issued with the consent of his privy 
council, had the full force of law. But the barons, surely, 
were not so passive as to intrust a power, entirely arbitrary 
and despotic, into the hands of the sovereign. It only 
appears, that the constitution had not fixed anv precise 
boundaries to the royal power; that the right of issuing 
proclamations on any emergence, and of exacting obedi- 
ence to them, a right which was always supposed inherent 
in the crown, is very difficult to be distinguished from a 
legislative authority ; that the extreme imperfection of the 
ancient laws, and the sudden exigences which often occur- 
red in such turbulent governments, obliged the prince to 
exert frequently the latent powers of his prerogative ; that 
he naturally proceeded, from the acquiescence of the peo- 
ple, to assume, in many particulars of moment, an autho- 
rity, from which he had excluded himself by express sta- 
tutes, charters, or concessions, and which was, in the main, 
repugnant to the general genius of the constitution ; and 
that the lives, the personal liberty, and the properties of 
all his subjects, were less secured by law against the exer- 
tion of his arbitrary authority, than by the independent 
power and jirivate connexions of each individual. It ap- 
pears from the Great Charter itself, that not only John, a 
tyrannical prince, and Richard, a violent one, but their 
father Henry, under whose reign the prevalence of gross 
abuses is the least to be suspected, were accustomed, from 
their sole authority, without process of law, to imprison, 
banish, and attaint the freemen of their kingdom. 

A great baron, in ancient times, considered himself as a 
kind of sovereign within his territory ; and was attended 
by courtiers and dependents more zealously attached to 
him than the ministers of state and the great officers were 
commonly to their sovereign. He often maintained in his 
court the parade of royalty, by establishing a justiciary, 
constable, mareschal, chamberlain, seneschal, and chan- 
cellor, and assigning to each of these officers a separate 
province and command. He was usually very assiduous 
in exercising his jurisdiction ; and took such delight in 
that image of sovereignty, that it was found necessary to 
restrain his activity, and prohibit him by law from holding 
courts too frequently .z It is not to be doubted, but the 
example, set him by the prince, of a mercenary and sordid 
extortion, would be faithfully copied, and that all his good 
and bad offices, his justice and injustice, were equally put 
to sale. He had the power, with the king’s consent, to 
exact talliages even from the free citizens who lived within 
liis barony ; and as his necessities made him rapacious, 
his authoritv was usually found to be more oppressive and 
tyrannical than that of the sovereign he was ever engaged 
in hereditary or personal animosities or confederacies with 

r Mndox’s Hist, of the Excli. p, 151. s Td. p 153. 

t Id p. 168. « 111. p 156. w Id.ch.vti. 

X We learn from the extracts si'en us of Doomsday by Brady, m bis 
Treatise of Bnioii^lhs, that almost all the boroughs of England had siiRered 
in the sliockof tlu* conquest, and had extremely decayed between the death 
of the Confessor, and the time when Doomstlay was tramed. 

y Gloss. Ill verb. Jtidictum Det. 'J lie author of the Miroir des Justices 
complains, tliat ordinances are only made hy the king and his clerks, and 
by aliens and others, who dare not contradict the Vine, but study to please 
him. Whence he concludes, laws arc of tener dictated by will than founded 
on right. 


his neighbours, and often gave protection to all desperate 
adventurers and criminals, who could be useful in serving 
his violent purposes. He uas able alone, in times o’? 
tmnquillity, to obstruct the execution of justice within his 
territories ; and by combining with a few malcontent barons 
of liigh rank and power, he could throw the state into con- 
vulsions. And, on tlie whole, though the royal authority 
was confined within bounds, and often within very narrow 
ones, yet the check tras irregular, and frequently the source 
of great disorders ; nor was it derived from the liberty of 
the peojile, but from the military power of many petty 
tyrants, who were equally dangerous to the prince, and 
oppressive to the subject. 

The powe- of the church was another ram- ^ 

part against royal authority ; but this defence " " vc • 
was also the cause of many mischiefs and inconveniences. 
The dignified clergy, perhaps, were not so prone to imme- 
diate violence as the barons ; but as they pretended to a 
total independence on the state, and could always cover 
themselves with the appearances of religion, they proved, 
in one respect, an obstruction to the settlement of the 
kingdom, and to the regular execution of the laws. The 
policy of the Conqueror was in this particular liable to some 
exception. He augmented the superstitious veneration for 
Rome, to which that age was so much inclined ; and he 
broke those bands of connexion, which, in the Saxon 
times, had preserved a union between the lay and the 
clerical orders. He prohibited the bishops from sitting in 
the county courts ; he allowed ecclesiastical causes to be 
tried in spiritual courts only ;•> and he so much exalted 
the power of the clergy, that of 60,215 knights’ fees, into 
which he divided England, he placed no less than 28,015 
under the church." 

The right of primogeniture was introduced q ,. i i „ 
with the feudal law: an institution which is 
hurtful, by producing and maintaining an unequal division 
of private property ; but is advantageous, in another re- 
spect, by accustoming the people to a preference in favour 
of the eldest son, and thereby preventing a partition or 
disputed succession in the monarchy. The Normans in- 
troduced the use of surnames, which tend to preserve the 
knowledge of families and pedigrees. They abolished 
none of the old absurd methods of trial by the cross or 
ordeal; and they added a new absurdity, the trial by 
single combat,** which became a regular part of jurispru- 
dence, and was conducted with all the order, method, de- 
votion, and solemnity imaginable." The ideas of chivalry 
also seem to have been imported by the Normans : no 
traces of those fantastic notions are to be found among the 
plain and rustic Saxons. 

The feudal institutions, by raising the mill- 
itary tenants to a kind of sovereign dignity, ’ 

by rendering personal strength and valour requisite, and 
by making every knight and baron his own jirotector and 
avenger, begat that martial pride and sense of honour, 
which, being cultivated and embellished by the poets and 
romance-writers of the age, ended m chivalry. The vir- 
tuous knight fought not only in his otvn quarrel, but in 
that of the innocent, of the helpless, and, above all, of the 
fair, whom he supposed to be for ever under the guardian- 
ship of his valiant arm. The uncourteous knight who, 
from bis castle, exercised robbery on travellers, and com- 
mitted violence on virgins, was the object of his perpetual 
indignation ; and he put him to death, without scruple, 
or trial, or appeal, wherever he met with him. The great 
independence of men made personal honour and fidelity 
the chief tie among them ; and rendered it the capital 
virtue of every true knight, or genuine professor of chivalry. 
The solemnities of single combat, as established by law, 
banished the notion of every thing unfair or unequal in 
lencoiinters; and maintained an appearance of courtesy 
between the combatants, till the moment of their engage- 

z Diictl. Jurjd. Orijr. p. C6, 

a Madox. Hist, ot tlie Exch. p.5C0. 

b Char. Will, rtpud Wilkins, p. 230. Spell. Conr. vol. it. p. 14. 

c Spell. Gloss m \erb. Manus RJortua. We are not to imayinc, as some 
h.we done, that the chinch possessed lands in this proportion, hut only that 
they and their \assal5 enjoyed such a proportionable partot the landed 
properly. 

*1 LIj, Will. cap. 68. . , , 

e Spell, Gloss, in verb. Campitt. The last instance of these duels was in 
the 15lh of Eliz. bo long did that absurdity remain. 
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ment. Tlie credulity of the age grafted on this stock the 
notion of giants, enchanters, dr.igons, spells,'' and a thou- 
sand wonders, which still multiplied during the times of 
tlie Crusades ; when men, returning from so great a dis- 
tance, used the liberty of imposing every fiction on their 
believing audience. These ideas of chivalry infected the 
writings, conversation, and behaviour of men, during some 
ages ; and even after they were, in a great measure, 
banished by the levival of learning, they left modern 
siil/mitri/, and the point of honour, which still maintain 
their influence, and aie the genuine offspring of those 
ancient affectations. . . 

The concession of the Great Charter, or rather its lull 
establishment, (for there was a considerable interval of 
time between the one and the other,) ^ave rise, by degrees, 
to a new species of government, and introduced some 
order and justice into the admimstiation. Tlie ensuing 
scenes of onr history are therefore somewhat difterent 
from tlie preceding. Yet the Great Charter contained no 
establishment of new courts, magistrates, or senates, nor 
aholition of the old. It introduced no new distribution 
of the powers of the commonwealth, and no innovation 
in the political or |iublic law of the kingdom. It only 
guarded, and that merely by verbal clauses, against siicli 
tvrannical practices as are incompatible with civilized 
government, and, if they become very frequent, are incom- 
patible -vvith all government. The barbarous licence of 
the kings, and perhaps of the nobles, was thenceforth 
somewhat more restrained ; men acquired some more 
security for their properties and their liberties: and govern- 
ment apjiroached a little nearer to that end for which it 
was originally instituted, the distribution of justice, and 
the equal protection of the citizens. Acts of violence 
and iniquity in the crown, which before were only deemed 
injurious to individuals, and were hazardous cliiefly in 
propoition to the number, power, and dignity of the 
persons affected by them, were now regarded, in some 
degree, as public injuries, and as infitngements of a charter, 
calculated for general security. And thus the establish- 
ment of the Great Cliartei, without seeming anvwise to 
innovate in the distribution of political power, became a 
kind of epocli in the constitution. 


No. III. 

Oovtriimenl of r.nr'I.iMii—ttevcniies—Coinmprce— Military Force— 
Mrtnuf.ictures— Lenrnmi,'. 

Governmentof TiiE party among US who have distiu- 
1 nBiaiiii. guished tiiemselves by tlieir adhering to 
liberty and a popular government, have long indulged 
thciv prejudices against the succeeding race of princes, by 
bestowing unbounded panegyrics on the virtue and wisdom 
of Elizabeth. They have even been so e.vtremely ignorant 
of the tran.sactions of this reign, as to extol her for a 
(juality, whicli, of all otliers, she was the least possessed 
of; a tender regard for the constitution, and a coiicem for 
the libeities and privileges of her jicople. But as it is 
scarcely possible for the jirepossessions of party to throw 
a veil mucli longer over facts so palpable and undeniable, 
tliere is danger lest the public shoula run into the opposite 
extreme, and should entertain an aversion to the memory 
of a jirmcess who exercised tlie royal authority in a man- 
ner so contrary to all the ideas which we at present enter- 
tain of a legal constitution. But Elizabeth only supported 
the prerogatives transmitted to her by her predecessors : 
she believed that her subjects were entitled to no more 
liberty than their ancestors had enjoyed : she found that 
they entirely acquiesced in her arbitrary administration ; 


and it was not natural for her to find fault with a form of 
gov^ernnieiit by which she herself vvas invested with such 
unlimited authority. In the particular exertions of power 
the question ought never to be foigotten. What is best. 
But m the general distribution of jiower among the 
several members of a constitution, there can seldoin be 
admitted anv other question than TI7in^ is established . I'evv 
examiiles occur of jirinces who have willingly resigned 
their jiovver: none of those who have, without struggle 
and leluctance, allowed it to be extorted Rom them. It 
any other rule than established jiraUce be followed, factions 
and dissensions must multiply without end ' “ipd though 
many constitutions, and none more than the British, have 
been improved ev'Cii by violent innovations, the jiraise be- 
stowed on those patriots to whom the nation has been 
indebted for its piivileges, ought to be given vvith some 
reserve, and surely without the least rancour, against those 
who adhered to the ancient constitution.vv 

In order to understand the ancient constitution of Eng- 
land, there is not a period which deserves more to be 
studied than the reign of Elizabeth. The prerogatives or 
this princess were scarcely ever disjiuted, and she therefore 
employed them without scruple : her imperious temper, a 
circumstance in which she went far beyond her successors, 
rendered her exertions of power violent and fiequent, and 
discovered the full extent of her authority; the great 
jiopularity which she enjoyed proves that she did not 
infringe any established liberties of the people : there 
remains evidence sufficient to ascertain the most noted 
acts of lier administration: and though that evidence 
must be drawn from a source wide of the ordinary his- 
torians, it becomes only the more authentic on that account, 
and seiwes as a stronger proof that her p.irticular exertions 
of power were conceived to be nothing but the oi dinary 
course of administration, since they were not thought re- 
markable enough to be recorded even by contemporary 
writers. If there was any difference in this paiticular, the 
jieopie in former reigns seem rather to^ have been more 
submissive than even during the age of Elizabeth ij" it may 
not liere be improper to recount some of the ancient pre- 
rogatives of the crown, and lay open the souices of that 
great power which the English monarchs formerly enjoyed. 

One of the most ancient and most established instru- 
ments of power, vvas the coiiit of star-chamber, which 
iiosscssed an unlimited discretionary authority of finiiifr, 
inijirisoiiing, and inflicting corjior.il punishment, and 
wliose jurisdiction extended to all sorts of offences, con- 
temjits, and disorders that lay not within reach of the 
common law. Tlie members of this court consisted of 
the jirivv council and the judges, men, wdio all of them 
enjoyed their offices during pleasure : and when the prince 
himself w.as jireseiit, he was the sole judge, and all the 
others could only interpose with their advice. There 
needed but this oiie court in any government to put an end 
to all regular, legal, and exact plans of liberty: for vvho 
durst set himself in opposition to the crown and ministry, 
or asjiire to the character of being a patron of freedom, 
while exjiosed to so arhitrary a jurisdiction? I much 
question whether any of the absolute monarchies in 
Europe contain at jircsent so illegal and desjiotic a tribunal. 

The court of high commission was another jurisdiction 
still more terrible ; both because the crime of heresy, of 
which It took cognizance, was more undefinable than any 
civil offence, and because Us methods of inquisition, and 
of administering oaths, were more contrary to all the rnost 
simple ide.is of justice and equity. The fines and im- 
jirisonmeiits imposed by this court were frequent; the 
dcjirivations and suspensions of the clergy for noncon- 
formity were also numerous, and comprehended at one 
time the third of all the ecclesiastics of England.'^ The 
queen, in a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, said 
expressly, that she was resolved, “ That no man should be 


f In all leral smsle comhats, it vvas part of the cliampiim’s oilli, lliat he 
tarried not •.ihontliiin any herb, spell, or encli.intment, by vvhicli he might 
proeiire victory, llugil. Ortg. Jnrid. p. 8g. ..... 

a liy the ancient ronslltntioil, is here meant that which prevailed before 
the spltliinentot onr pi esent plan of liberty. Ihcro vv as a more ancient 
lonvtitiilion, where, thonch the people had perhaps less liberty than under 
the f odors, yet the king had also less nntliorily : the power of the haioiis 
>\as .i Et (Mt check upon him, and exercised ith ci eat t> rannv o\er them. 
lUit there w.is still a more ancient (mislitutinn. s iz. that belore the si^niiKt 
of the chaiteis, ulien neither the people imr the harons liad any regulai 


privilcces , and the pnner of the povernment. dunn? the reign of an able 
prime, was nlinost wliolly in tlie king. 1 he 1 nulish constitution, like all 
otliers, ha^ been m a state id continual fluctuation. . 

b inn niemnri il of the state ot the realm, draw n by Secretary C ecil, in 
156 d, iheie is this passage ; 1 hen tolloweth the decay of ohediem e in 

cimI poll' V. which beini: compared with the tearlulnep and reserence or 
all interior estates to their superiors in times past, will astoniMi any wt«e 
and considerate pci son, to beliold the desperation ot relormation. 
Haynes, p. Again, p. 
c Neal, \ol. i. p. 479- 
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suffered to decline, either on the left, or on the rifrht hand, 
from the drawn line limited by authority, and by her laws 
and injunctions.”*' i 

But martial la%v went beyond even these two courts in 
a prompt, and arbitrary, and violent method of decision. 
Wlienever there was any insurrection or public disorder, 
the crown employed martial law; and it was, during that 
time, e.xercised not only over the soldiers, but over the 
whole people : any one might be punished as a rebel, or 
an aider and abettor of rebellion, wliom the provost-mar- 
tial, or lieutenant of a county, or their deputies, pleased to 
suspect. Loid Bacon says, that the trial at common law, 
granted to the Earl of Essex and his fellow-conspirators' 
was a favour ; for that the case would have borne and re- 
quired the severity of martial law.® We have seen instances 
of its being employed by Queen Mary in defence of ortho- 
doxy. There remains a letter of Queen Elizabeth’s to the 
Earl of Sussex, after the suppression of the northern re- 
bellion, in which she sharply reproves him because she 
had not heard of his having executed any criminals by 
martial law ; f though it is probable that near eight hun- 
dred persons suffered, one way or other, on account of that 
slight insurrection. But the kings of England did not 
always limit the exercise of this law to times of civil war 
and disorder. In 1552, when there was no rebellion or 
insurrection. King Edward granted a commission of mar- 
tial law ; and empowered the commissioners to execute it, 
at should he thought by their dkcretioiit most 7 icccssari/.s 
Queen Elizabeth too was not sparing in the use of this 
law. In 1573, one Peter Burchet, a puritan, being per- 
suaded that it was meritorious to kill such as opposed the 
truth of the gospel, ran into the streets, and uounded 
Hawkins, the famous sea-captain, whom lie took for Hat- 
ton, the queen’s favourite. The queen was so incensed, 
that she ordered him to be punished instantly by martial 
law; but upon the remonstrance of some prudent coun- 
sellors, who told her that this law was usually confined to 
turbulent times, she recalled her order, and clelivered over 
Burchet to the common law.'' But she continued not 
always so reserved in executing this authority. There re- 
mains a proclamation of hers, in which she orders martial 
law to be used against all such as import bulls, or even 
forbidden books and pamphlets, from abroad;' and pro- 
hibits the questioning of tlie lieutenants, or their deputies, 
for their arbitrary punishment of such offenders, any low 
or statute to the contrary in ani/wise notiuithstanding. We 
have another act of hers still more extraordinary. The 
streets of London were much infested with idle vagabonds 
and riotous persons. The lord mayor had endeavoured to 
repress this disorder: the star-chamber had exerted its 
authority and inflicted punishment on these rioters : but 
the queen, finding those remedies ineffectual, revived mar- 
tial law, and gave Sir Thomas Wilford a commission of 
jirovost-martial : “ Granting him authority, and command- 
ing him, upon signification, given by the justices of peace 
in London or the neighbouring counties, of such offenders 
worthy to be speedily executed by martial law, to attach 
and take the same persons, and in the presence of the said 
justices, according to justice of martial law, to execute 
them upon the gallows or gibbet openly, or near to such 
place where the said rebellious and incomgible oflenders 
shall be found to have committed the said great offences.”'' 

I suppose it would be difficult to produce an instance of 
such an act of authority in any place nearer than Muscovy. 
The patent of high constablej granted to Earl Rivers, liy 
Edward IV., proves the nature of the office. The powers 
are unlimited, perpetual, and remain in force during peace 
as well as duringwar and rebellion. The parliament in Ed- 
ward the Vl.th’s leign, acknowledged the jurisdiction of 
the constable and martial’s court to be part of the law of 
the land.' 

Tlie star-chamber, and high commission, and court- 
martial, though arbitrary jurisdictions, had still some pre- 

d Murden, p. 183. 
e Vol. IV, p 510. 

f MS. of Ixrd Uoysfon’s from the Paper Office, 
p Slrype’s Eccles. Memoirs, \ol. ii. p. . 375 . 450 , 9 . 
n Caintlen, p.446. Str>pe, \ol. n. p. CM. 
j Strype vol. in. p. 570. 

K U\raer, vol. x\i. p. C 79 . 

1 Edw. VI. cap. CO, See Sir .Tolin Davis’s Question concerninc: Im- 
positions, p. 9 . ^ 
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tence of a trial, at least of a sentence ; but there was a 
grievous punishment very generally inflicted in that ai^e* 
without any other authority than the warrant of a secretary 
of state, or of the privy council ; m and that was imprison- 
ment m any jail, and during any time, that the ministers 
should think proper. In suspicious times, all the jails 
were full of prisoners of state ; and these unhappy victims 
of public jealousy were sometimes thrown into dungeons 
and loaded with irons, and treated in the most cruel 
manner, without their being able to obtain any remedy 
from law. 

This practice was an indirect way of employing torture : 
but the rack itself, though not admitted in the ordinary 
execution of justice," was frequently used, upon any sus- 
picion, by authority of a warrant from a secretary, or the 
privy council. Even the council in the marshes of V’ales 
was empowered, by their very commission, to make use 
of tortuie whenever they thought proper." There cannot 
be a stronger proof how lightly the rack was employed, 
than the following story told by Lord Bacon. We shall 
give It in his own words : “The queen was mightily in- 
censed against Haywarde, on account of a book he dedi- 
cated to Lord Essex, being a story of the first year of 
Henry IV. ; thinking it a seditious prelude, to put into the 
people’s heads boldness and faction : p she said, she had 
an opinion that there was treason in it, and asked me, if I 
could not find any places in it, that might be drawn within 
the case of treason ! Whereto I answered. For treason, sure 
I found none ; but for felony very many : and when her 
majesty hastily asked me, Wherein ? I told her, the authoi 
had committed very apparent theft: for he had taken most 
of the sentences of Cornelius Tacitus, and translated them 
into English, and put them into his text. And another 
time, when the queen could not be persuaded that it was 
his writing VI hose name was to it, but that it had some 
more mischievous author, and said, with great indignation, 
that she would have him racked, to produce his author; 1 
replied, Nav, madam, he is a doctor, never rack his pei- 
son, but rack his style : let him have pen, ink, and paper, 
and help of books, and be enjoined to continue the story 
where it breaketh off, and I will undertake, by collating 
the styles, to judge whether he were the author or no.”q 
Thus, had it not been for Bacon’s humanity, or rather his 
"It, tills author, a man of letters, had been put to the rack, 
for a most innocent performance. His real offence was, 
his dedicating a book to that munificent patron of the 
learned, the Earl of Essex, at a time when this nobleman 
lay under her majesty’s displeasure. 

The queen’s menace, of trjing and punishing Haywarde 
for treason, could easily have been executed, let this book 
have been ever so innocent. While so many terrors hung 
over the people, no jury durst have acquitted a man, when 
the court was resolved to have him condemned. Tlie 
practice, also, of not confronting witnesses with the pri- 
soner, gave the crown lawyers all imaginable advantage 
against him. And, indeed, there scarcely occurs an in- 
stance, during all these reigns, that the sovereign or the 
ministers were ever disappointed in the issue of a prose- 
cution. Timid juries, and judges who held their offices 
during pleasure, never failed to second all the views of 
the crown. And as the practice was anciently common, 
of fining, imprisoning, or otherwise punishing the jurors, 
merely at the discretion of the court, for finding a verdict 
contrary to the direction of these dependent judges ; it is 
obvious that juries were then no mannfer of security to the 
libel tv of the subject. 

The power of pressing, both for sea and land service, 
and obliging any person to accept of any office, however 
mean or unfit for liim, was another prerogative totally in- 
compatible with freedom. Osborne gives the following 
account of Elizabeth’s method of employing this preroga- 
tive. “ In case she found any likely* to interrupt her 
occasions,” says he, “ she did seasonably prevent him, by 

m In 1588, the Ion! nr committed several citizens to pi ison, because 
they refused to pay the lo.in demanded of them. Muiden, p. 63‘’. 
n Harrison, book ii. chap. 11 . 

o Haynes, p. See, tnrther, la Bnderie, \ol. i. p. 211. 
p 'loour apprehension, IIa> w aide’s book seems rather to have a contrary 
tendency. I or he has there preserv ed tlie famous speecli ot the Bishop of 
Carlisle, svhich contains, in the most express terms, the doctrine of passive 
obedience. But Queen Elizabeth was very difficult to please on this head, 
q Cabbala, p. 81. 
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a chargeable employment abroad, or putting him upon 
some service at home, whicli she knew least praterul to 
the people : contrary to a false maxim, since practised 
with far rrorse success, by such princes as thought it bet- 
ter husbandry to buy off' enemies than reward fi lends.”'' 
The ])racticc with kihich Osborne repioaches the two 
immediate successors of F.lizibclli, proceeded partly from 
the extienie difficulty of their situation, (i.irtly from tlie 
gieater lenitv of their disposition. The power of pressing, 
as may naturally be imagined, was oltcii abused, in other 
respects, by men of infeiior rank ; and officers oltcn ex- 
acted money forhceing persons from the service.* 

The government of England, during that age, however 
difl'eient in other partii nlars, bore, in this respect, some 
resemblance to that of Turkey at present : the sovereign 
possessed every jinwci, exeept that of im]iosing taxes: 
and in both countries this limitation, unsupported by 
other privileges, aiipcars rather ptejiidicial to the people. 
In Turkey, it obliges the sultan to peimit the extortion of 
the bashaws and governors of provinces, from whom he 
afterwards siincezcs presents, or takes forfeitures: in Eng- 
land, It engaged the queen to erect monopolies, ami grant 
)iatents for exclusive trade : an invention so pertiicious, 
that had she gone on dining a track of years at her own 
rate, England, the seat of riches, and arts, and commerce, 
would irave contained at present as little industry as 
iMorocco, or the coast of Barbary. 

Wo may further obsenc, that this valuable privilege, 
xaluablo only because it pruied afteiwards the nic.ins by 
which the parliament extorted all their other privileges, 
was very much encroached on, in an indirect manner, 
during tlio reign of Ehrabeth, as well as of her predeces- 
sors. She often exaitcd loans lioiii her people; an arbi- 
trary and uticqual kind of iinposition, and which indiiidu- 
als felt severely : for though the iiionei had been reguknl^' 
repaxed, which was seldom thec.ise,'it lay in the princes 
liamls without interest, which was a sensible loss to the 
persons fiom whom the inonei was borrowed." 

Theie remains a proposal, made b\ Lord Burleigh, for 
levying a general loan on the jicople, equivalent to a siili- 
stdv;'' a scheme which would h,ue laid the burden mote 
equally, but wlinli was, ni ditfi rent words, a t.ixatioii im- 
posed without consent of parli.iinenl. It is remarkable, 
that the scheme thus proposed, w ithoiit anx x isible iieces- 
sitx, fix that xvise minister, is the xerx same xxhicli lleiirx 
VIll. executed, and which (.'liarles 1., enr.iged by ill 
usage from his parliament, and reduced to the greatest 
difficulties, put alterxxards in practice, to the great discon- 
tent of the nation 

Tlie demand of bcnevoletiec was another invention of 
that age for taxing the people. This ]ir,ictice was so little 
conceived to be irregular, that the t'otnmons, in 1505, 
ofl’ercd the queen a benexolcncc ; which slic very gene- 
rously refused, as having no occasion at that time for 
money.' Queen Mary also, by an order of council, in- 
creased the customs in some branches ; and her sister 
imitated the oxam)ile.y There xx'as a species of slop 
money imposed at the time of the S|)anish inx-asion : the 
sex era! ports xxcro required to equip a certain number of 
vessels at their oxxn charge ; and such xvas the alacrity of 
the ]ieople for the public defence, that some of the ports, 
jiarticularlv London, sent double the number demanded 
of them.' Wlien anx levies xvcrc made for Ireland, France, 
or the Loxv Countries, the queen obliged the counties to 
levy the soldieis, to arm and clothe them, and carry them 
to the sea-]iorts at their oxvn charge. Nexx'-years gifts 
xx'creat that time expected from the nobility, and from the 
more consider.able gentry." 

Purveyance and pre-emption xvere also methods of 
t.ixation, unequal, arbitrary, and oppressix'e. The xxhole 
kingdom sensibly felt the Inirdcn of those impositions; 
and It xx-as regarded as a great jirivilcgc conferred on Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, to prohibit the purveyors from taking 
anv commodities xvithin five miles of these unix-crsities. 


The queen victualled her navy by means of this preroga- 
tive, during the first years of her reign.b , . 

Wardship xvas the most regular and legal ot all these 
impositions by prerogative : vet xvas it a great badge of 
slavery and oppression to all the considerable families. 
When an estate devolved to a female, the sovereign obliged 
her to marry any one he pleased : xvhether the heir xvere 
male or feniale, the crown en, toyed the whole iirofit of the 
estate during the minority. The giving of a rich wardship 
a usual method of rewarding a courtier or favourite. 

The inventions were endless xvhich aibitrary poxver 
employ for the extorting of money, while the peopl^e 
imagined that their jiropertv xvas secured by the croxvn s 
being debarred from imposing taxes. Strype has pre- 
served a speech of Lord Burleigh to the queen and coun- 
cil, in xvhich are contained some particulars not a little 
extraordinary." Burleigh proposes that she should erect 
a court for the collection of all abuses, and should confer 
on the commissioneis a general inquisitorial poxx’er over 
the xx’hole kingdom. lie sets befoie her the example of 
her xvise grandl.ither Henry VII. xvlio, by such methods, 
extremely augmented his rexenue ; and ho recommends 
that this nexv court should proceed, “ as xvell by the diree- 
tion and ordinary course of the laxxs, as by virtue of her 
ma)esty’s supreme regiment and nhwliile power from 
whence law proceeded." In a xvoid, he expects from this 
institution greater accession to the royal treasure than 
Henrv VIII. derived from the abolition of the abbevs, 
and all the forfeitures of ecclesiastical rex-enues. This 
project of Lord Burleigh’s needs not, I think, any com- 
ment. A form of government must be very arbitrary in- 
deed, xx'hcre a xvise and good minister could make such a 
pionosal to the sovereign. 

Embargoes on merchandise xxas another engine of royal 
jiowcr, bv wlneli the E.nglish princes xvere able to extort 
money from the people. We have seen mstanees in the 
reign 'of Mary. I'.lirabetb, before her coronation, issued 
an order to the cnslom-hous", piobibiting the sale of all 
crimson silks xvhieh should be inqiorted, till the coiiit 
xxerc first supplied.'' She expected, no doubt, a good 
pcnny-xx’ortli from the merchants xvhile they lay under 
tins restraint. 

The parliament pretended to the right of enacting laxvs, 
as xvell as of grantuig subsidies ; but this privilege xv.is, 
during tiiat age, still more insignifieant than the other. 
Queen Elizabeth expressly prohibited them from meddling 
either xxith state matters or ecclesiastical causes ; and she 
openly sent the members to prison xvho dared to transgress 
her imperial edict in these particulars. Tlierc passed fexv 
sessions of parliament during her reign where there occur 
not instances of this arbitrary conduct. 

But tlie legislative power of the parliament xvas a mere 
f.illacy ; xvhile the sovereign xvas umversallv acknoxxdedged 
to possess a tiispensing poxxer, by xx’hich all the laxvs could 
be inxalidated, and rendered of no effect. Tlie exercise of 
this poxver xvas also an indirect method practised for 
erecting monopolies. Where the statutes laid any branch 
of manufacture under restrictions, the sovereign, by ex- 
empting one person from tlie laxvs, gave him in efffict the 
monopoly of that commodity." There xx-as no griex-ance 
at that time more universally complained of, than the fre- 
quent dispensing xvith the penal laxvs ^ 

But in reality the crown possessed the full legislative 
poxx-er by means of pioclamations, xxhicli might affect any 
matter, even of the greatest importance, and xxhicli the 
star-chamber took care to see more rigorously executed 
than the laxvs themselx'es. The motives for these procla- 
mations xx'erc sometimes frix'olous and even ridiculous. 
Queen Elizabeth had taken offence at the smell of xvoad ; 
and she issued an edict prohibiting any one from culti- 
vating that useful plant.? She xvas also pleased to take 
oflence at the long sxvords and high ruffs then in fashion : 
she sent about her officers to break ex'ery man's sxvord, 
and clip every man’s ruff, xx’hich xxas beyond a certain 


I Pflpo 392 s Murden, p. 101. 

I i^.t( ttn, \ (»1. jv. p. 352. , , , 

u In the ‘‘Ccontl of Uiclianl II. tt w.i^ einrfiMl. I h tt in loam, Mhich (he 
kinnvhall ntpiire of Ins suhiects upon lelUrs ol priv> seal, such m hn\e 
n tumnfi/e of not Ien<lini.', may then he iimveil without (iirlher 

sumnions, li.tv all, fir jrnel. Set* C'otton's Alnitlc. p. ITf*. Pythis iiiw, 
till- kind’s preni'.Mfiw of ivartmc loans wa-' raiihed , nrnl whit oiiph! to 
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dimension.'' This practice resembles the method employed 
hj the gieat Czar Peter to make his subjects change their 
garb. 

The queen’s prohibition of the propheyin^s, or the as- 
semblies, instituted for fanatical prayers and confeiences 
ivas founded on a better reason ; but shows still the un- 
limited extent of her jirerogative. Any number of persons 
could not meet together in order to read the Scriptures, 
and confer about religion, though in ever so orthodox a 
manner, without her permission. 

There were many other branches of preiogative incom- 
patible with an exact or regular enjoyment of liberty. 
None of the nobility could marry without permission 
from the sovereign. The queen detained the Earl of 
Southampton long m prison, because he privately married 
the Earl of Essex’s cousin.' No man could travel with- 
out the consent of the prince. Sir William Evers under- 
went a severe persecution because he had presumed to pay 
a private visit to the King of Scots.*- The sovereign even 
assumed a supreme and uncontrolled authority over all 
foreign trade ; and neither allowed any person to enter or 
depart the kingdom, nor any commodity to be imported 
or exported without his consent.' 

The parliament, in the thirteenth of the queen, praised 
her foi not imitating the jiractice usual among her prede- 
cessors, of stopping the course of justice by particular 
warrants.”' There could not possibly be a greater abuse, 
nor a stronger mark of arbitrary power ; and the queen in 
refraining from it was very laudable. But she was by no 
means constant in this reserve. There remain in the pub- 
lic records some warrants of hers, for exempting particu- 
lar persons fiom all lawsuits and prosecut ons and these 
warrants, she says, she grants from her royal prerogative, 
which she will not allow to be disputed. 

It was very usual in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and pro- 
bably in all the preceding reigns, for noblemen or privv- 
counsellois to commit to prison any one who had happened 
to displease them, by suing for his just debts ; and the un- 
happy person, though he gamed his cause in the couits of 
justice, was commonly obliged to relinqiiish his pioperty 
in order to obtain his liberty. Some likewise, who had 
been delivered from prison by the judges, were again 
committed to_ custody in secret places, without any possi- 
bility of obtaining relief; and even the officers and .ser- 
jeants of the courts of law were punished for executing the 
writs in favour of these persons. Nay, it was usual to send 
for people by pursuivants, a kind of harpies, who then 
attended the orders of the council and high commission ; 
and they were brought up to London, and constrained by 
imprisonment, not only to withdraw their lawful suits, 
but also to pay the pursuivants great sums of money. 
The judges, in the 34ih of the queen, complan to her 
inajesty of the frequency of this practice. It is probable 
that so egregious a tyranny was carried no further down 
than the reign of Elizabetli ; since the parliament, who 
presented the petition of right, found no later instances of 
It.” And even these very judges of Elizabeth, who thus 
protect the people against the tyranny of the great, ex- 
pressly allow, that a person committed by special com- 
mand of the queen is not bailable. 

It is easy to imagine that in such a government no jus- 
tice could bv course of law be obtained of the sovereign, 
unless he were willing to allow it. In the naval expedi- 
tion undertaken by Raleigh and Frobisher against the 
Spaniards in the year 1592, a very rich carrack was taken, 
worth two hundred thousand pounds. The queen’s share 
in the adventure was only a tenth, but as the prize was so 
great, and exceeded so much the expectation of all the 
adventurers, she was determined not to rest contented 
with her share. Raleigh humbly and earnestlv begged 
her to accept ot a hundred thousand pounds in lieu of all 
demands, or rather extortions ; and says, that the present 
xvhich the proprietors were willing to make her, of eighty 
thousand pounds, was the greatest that prince ever re- 
ceived from a subject.P 


But it is no wonder the queen in her administration 
should pay so little regard to liberty; while the parliament 
Itself in enacting laws was entirely negligent of it. The 
persecuting statutes which they passed against papists and 
puritans are extremely contrary to the genius of freedom • 
and, by exposing such multitudes to the tyranny of piiests 
and bigots, accustomed the people to the most disgraceful 
subjection. Their conferring an unlimited siipremacv on 
the queen, or, what is worse, acknowledging her inherent 
right to It, was another proof of their voluntary servitude. 

The law of the 23d of her reign, making seditious words 
against the queen capital, is also a very tyrannical statute ; 
and a use no less tyrannical was sometimes made of it. 
”1110 case of Udal, a puritanical clergyman, seems singular 
even in those arbitrary times. This man had published a 
book called a Demonstration of Discipline, m which he 
inveighed against the government of bishops ; and though 
he had carelully endeavoured to conceal his name, he was 
thrown into piison upon suspicion, and brought to a trial 
for this offence. It was pretended, that the bishops were 
part of the queen’s political body; and to speak against 
them was reallv to attack her, and was therefore felony by 
the statute. This was not the only iniquity to winch 
Udal was exposed. The judges would not allow the jurv 
to determine any thing but the fact, whether Udal had 
written the book or not, without examining his intention 
or the import of the woids. In order to prove the fact, 
the crown lawyers did not produce a single witness to the 
court : they only read the testimony of two persons ab- 
sent, one of whom said, that Udal had told liim he was 
the author; anotkei, that a friend of Udal’s had said so. 
They would not allow Udal to produce an exciiljiatory 
evidence ; which they said was never to be permitted 
against the crown.s And they tendered him an oath, by 
which he was required to depose, that he was not the au- 
thor of the book ; and his refusal to make that deposition 
was employed as the strongest proof of liis guilt. It is 
almost needless to add, that notwithstanding these multi- 
plied iniquities, a verdict of death was given by the jury 
against Udal : for, as the queen was extremely bent upon 
his prosecution, it was impossible he could escape.” He 
died in prison before execution of the sentence. 

The case of Periry was, if possible, still harder. This 
man was a zealous puiitan, or rather a Brownist, a small 
sect which afterwards increased, and received the name of 
Independents. He had written against the hierarchy seve- 
ral tracts, such as Martin Marprelate, Theses Martininna, 
and other compositions, full of low scurrility and petulant 
satire. After concealing himself for some years, he was 
seized ; and, as the statute against seditious words re- 
quired that the criminal should be tried within a year 
after committing the offence, he could not be indicted for 
his printed books. He was therefore tried for some papeis 
found in his pocket, as if he had thereby scattered sedi- 
tion.” It was also imputed to him, by the Lord-keeper, 
Puckering, that in some of these papers, “ he had only 
acknowledged her majesty’s royal ]iower to establish laws, 
ecclesiastical and civil ; but had avoided the usual terms 
of mukivu, enactinsr, decreeirtii, and ordaining laun : which 
imply,” says the lord-keeper, “ a most absolute authority.”* 
Penrv, for these offences, was condemned and executed. 

Thus we have seen that the most absolute authority of 
the sovereign, to make use of the lord-keeper’s expression, 
was established on about twenty branches of prerogative, 
which are now abolished, and which, were, every one of 
them, totally imcompatible with the liberty of the subject. 
But what insured more effectually the slavery of the people, 
than even these branches of prerogative, was the established 
principles of the times, which attributed to the prince 
.such an unlimited and indefeasible power as was sup- 
posed to be the origin of all law, and could be circum- 
scribed by none. The homilies published for the use of 
the clergy, and which they were enjoined to read every 
Sunday in all the churches, inculcate every where a blind 
and unlimited passive obedience to the prince, which, on 


1 ' p. -50. .Slow’s Annals SIrype. vol. ii. p. 603. 

B.rch s Xn-morrs, ,"l ii. p. ICC. klbul. p. 511. 

^ Uriviss Qucsfion conternms Impositions, passim, 

m D •''’-es. p. 111.^ n Rymer, tom. xv. p. 65?. 708. 777. 

o Rnshworth, \ol. i. p 511. Franklyn’s Annals, p. 250, ?51. 

P Strype, vol, IV. p. 128, 129. 


g It was never fully established that the prisoner could legally produce 
evidenve against the cr'Dwn, till alter the revolution. See Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, vol. iv'. p. 352. 

r State Trials, vol. i p, 144. Strvpe.vnl. iv. p. 21. Id. Life of "Whitgift, 
p. 343. s Id. Lite of WhiteiH, book IV. chap. II. Neal, vol. i. p. 561 

t Strype’s Annals, vol. iv. p. 177. 
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no account, and under no pretence, it is ever lawful ior 
subjects in tlie s'mallest article to depart from or infringe. 
Much noise has been made because some court chaplains 
during the succeeding reigns were permitted to preach 
such doctimes ; but there is a great difference between 
these sermons, and discourses published by autlioiity, 
avowed by the prince and council, and promulgated to 
the whole nation." So thoroughly were these principles 
imbibed by the people, during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
her predecessors, that opposition to them was regarded as 
the most flagmnt sedition, and was not even lewaided by 
tliat public praise and aiiprobation which can alone sup- 
port men under such dangers and difficulties as attend 
the resistance of tyrannical authority."' It was only during 
the next gencralioii that the noble principles of liberty 
took loot, and spreading themselves under the shelter of 
puritanical absurdities, became fashionable among the 
people. 

It is worth remarking, that the advantage usually 
ascribed to absolute monarchy, a greater regularity of 
police, and a more strict execution of tlie laws, did not 
attend the former English government, though in many 
respects it fell under that denomination. A demonstm- 
tion of this truth is contained in a judicious paper 
which is preserved by Strype," and which was written by 
an eminent justice of peace of Somersetshire, in the year 
1596, near the end of the queen’s loign ; when the au- 
thority of that princess may be supposed to be fully cor- 
roborated by tune, and her maxims of government im- 
proved by long pmctice. Tins paper contains an account 
of the disorders which then pi evaded in the countv of 
Somerset. Tlie author says, that forty persons had there 
been executed in a year'for robberies, thefts, and otlicr 
felonies; thirtv-five burnt in the hand, tliirty-sevcn whip- 
ped, one hundred and eighty-tliree discharged : that those 
who were discharged were most wicked and desperate 
persons, who never would come to any good, because they 
would not work, and none would take tlicm into service: 
that, notwithstanding this great number of indictments, 
the fifth part of tlie felonies committed in the countv were 
not brouglit to a trial ; the greater number escaped cen- 
sure, eitlier fiom the superior cunning of tlie felons, the 
reniissness of the magistrates, or the foolish lenity of the 
people : that the rapines committed bv the infinite num- 
ber of wicked, wandering, idle people, were intolerable 
to the poor countrymen, and obliged them to keep a per- 
petual watch over their shecpfolds, their pastures, their 
woods, and their corn-fields : that the other counties of 
England were in no better condition than Somersetshire; 
and many of them were even in a worse : that there was 
at least three or four hundred able-bodied vagabonds in 
every county who lived by theft and lapine; and who 
sometimes met in troops to the number of sixty and com- 
mitted spoil on the inlialutants : that if all the felons of 
this kind were assembled, they would be able, it reduced 
to good subjection, to give the greatest enemy her ma)cstv 
has a ••Iroii" haltle : and that the magistrates themselves 
were intimidated from executing the laws upon them ; 
and there were instances of justices of peace, who, after 
giving sentence against rogues, had interposed to slop the 
execution of their own sentence, on account of the danger 
which hung over them, from the confcdenites of the felons 

In the scar 1575, the queen com])lnincd in parliament 
of the bad execution of the laws; and threatened, that if 
the magistrates were not for the future more vigilant, she 

u GifTnrtl, n clrrpjnian, \\a5 s»i^pi*n<letl m Mic jrar for prcacliinc 
up rt Innited obetliince to tlie cimI niaL'istrdle ^eal, 'oj i. p, 1*15, 

w It IS rem.irk.tlilr. Dial in all (lie liistoru al pIh;i s of ''hakspearr. wlierc 
tlie manncis and characteis, <ind i \en the tr.vnsai lions of the vexeral rcicn^, 
are so exactly coputl. time is scarcf 1> an> mention ol Itfirrtp , which 
some pretended historians h we inia'.’iiiu! to be tlie olijt ct of all the anen nt 
quarrels, insui rcotions, and ci\il wiir^ In the elaborate pan«ir\iic ot 
Lni’land, contained in the trazMl> of Hichard 11 , and the d< tail of its 
athantacLs, not awortl of itsti\il tonsfitntion, as anywise dtHerent troin, 
oi superior to. that of otln i I'nropenn kingdoms : an omission which can- 
not tie supposed in an> I'li^lisli aulhoi tliat wrote since the rcstoiatioii, 
at least since the revolution. 

X Annals, \ol. iv. p. Cdi). 

y U’Lwes, p. 2U. z Ibid. p. fifil — OG-I. 

a We tiave remarked before, that Harrison, in book ii. chap. 11. sa\s, 
that m the reij:n nt Henry VI II. there were haiiL'ed seventy two thousand 
thieves and royues, ot/ier funlffactors ;) Xh\% makes nhoiit two 
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would intrust authority to indigent and needy persons, 
who would find an interest in a more exact administration 
of justice.^ It appears that she was as good as her word. 
For 111 the year 1601 there were great complaints made 
in parliament of the rapine of justices of peace ; and a 
member said that tliis magistrate was an animal, who, for 
half a dozen of chickens, would dispense with a dozen of 
penal statutes.' It is not easy to account for this relaxa- 
tion of government and neglect of police, during a reign 
of so much vigour as that of Elizabeth. Tiie small re- 
venue ol the crown is the most likely cause that can be 
assigned. The queen had it not in her power to interest a 
great number in assisting her to execute the laws.® 

On the whole, the English have no reason, from the 
example of their ancestors, to be in love with the picture 
of absolute monarchy ; or to prefer the unlimited au- 
thority of the prince, and his unbounded prerogatives, to 
that noble liberty, tliat sweet equality, and that happy 
security, by wliich they aie at present distinguished above 
all nations in the universe. The utmost that can be said 
in favour of the government of that age (and perhaps it 
may he said with trutIA is, that the power of the prince, 
though really unlimiteu, was exercised after the European 
manner, and entered not into every part of the adrninistra- 
tion ; that the instances of a high exerted prerogative were 
not so frequent as to render property sensibly insecure, or 
reduce the people to a total servitude ; that the freedom 
from faction, the quickness of execution, and the promp- 
titude of those measures, which could be taken for offence 
or defence, made some compensation for the want of a 
legal and determinate liberty ; that as the prince com- 
manded no mercenary army, there was a tacit check on 
liim winch mainlainecl the government in that medium to 
which the people had been accustomed ; and that this 
situation of England, though seemingly it approached 
nearer, was in reality more remote from, a despotic and 
eastern monarchy than the present government of that 
kingdom, where ’the people, though guarded by multiplied 
laws, are totally naked, defenceless, and disarmed ; and 
besides are not secured by any middle power, or inde- 
pendent powerful nobility interposed between them and 
the monarch. 

We shall close the jiresont appendix with a brief account 
of the revenues, the military force, the commerce, the arts, 
and the learning of Engl.ind during tliis period. 

Queen Elizabeth’s economy was remaik- 
able ; and in some instances seemed to bor- 
der on avarice. The smallest expense, if it could possibly 
he spared, appeared considerable in her e\es; and even 
the charge of an express during the most delicate transac- 
tions was not below her notice.*’ She was also attentive 
to every profit ; and embraced opportunities of gam which 
may appear somewhat extraordinary. She kept, for in- 
stance, the SCO of Ely vacant nineteen year’s, in order to 
retain the revenue ;"’and it was usual witli her, when she 
promoted a bishop, to t.ike the opportunity of pillaging 
the see of some of its manors.'* But that in reality there 
was httleorno avarice in the queen’s temper, apjiears from 
this circumstance, that she never amassed any treasure; 
and even refused subsidies from the parliament when slie 
had no picscnt occasion for them. \et we must not con- 
clude, fiom this circumstance, that her economy proceeded 
from a tender concern for her people: she loaded them 
with monopolies and exclusive patents, which aie much 
more oppressn e than the most heavy taxes levied in an 

pl.nn^ of the relaxntion of the hi\\s, that there were so few such rocues 
punuiliKl in his timt. Our viili'.ir prepossession in t.txourof the morals 
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ordmnrv lourseof justice the queen must employ martial law apainst 
them, ’l hat race has now almost totally (li5a[)peartd in England, and 
even in Scotland, where tiierewere some remains ot them a tew ^tars 
apn. llowever arlutraij’ the exercise ot martial Invv’ in the crown, it ap- 
pe.irs that nohodv in tlie ape of Elizalietii entertained an> lealousj* ot it. 
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and irfQihr manner. The real aourec of tier fnitml 
o^uet was derired from herdcsire of mdepc^cner, and 
her cam lo ineyxre her dignity, which wonld have* iteeu 
endangered had the reduced bcrtelf (o the neemiilr of 
liarini; fiwincnt rceourae to parlmmentaiy irappli»s.‘ In 
eoincquence of this motive, the queen, thonidi encac^ in 
raccestful and ncccwaiy wars, diousiii it more finidcnt to 
make a continual dihinidation of the roval demesner,* tlian 
demand tin most mooctate supplies from the Commons. 
As she lived unmarried, and had no ])osterity, she was 
content to serve her present turn, liioueh at the expense of 
her soccessots; who, by reason of this poliev, joined to 
other circumstances, found tiiemsclves, on a'&udden, re- 
duetd to the most extreme indipencc. 

The splendour of a court was. durine this ace, a ercal 
part of the public cha^; and .*is Elizuietli was a smelc 
svDinan, and expensive in no kind of ma<piificcnce, except 
clothes, this circumstance enabled tier to peribrm ereit 
thines by her narrow revenue. She is said to have pmd 
four millions of debt, left on the crown % her Giihcr, hro- 
ther, and sister; an incredible aum for tliat tux/ ^e 
States, at the lime of iter death, owed her about meitt hun- 
dred thousand pounds : and the King of France, four 
hundred and fitly |]ioasand.e Hioujrh that prince was 
extremely frugal, and, after the peace of Vervins, was con- 
tinually amassing treasure, the queen never could, by the 
most pressing importunities, prevail on him to make pav- 
ment of those sums which she had so generously advanced 
him during his greatest distresses. One pavmcntof twentv 
thousand crowns, and another of fifty tiionsand, ware afi 
she could obtain by the strongest representations site could 
make of die difflcuitles to which the rebellion in Ireland 
had reduced her.*' The queen expended on the wars with 
Spain, between the yean 1589 and 1593, the sum of one 
million three hundred thousand pounds, beside the pit- 
tance of a double subsidy, amounting to two hundn^ and 
eiglily thousand pounds, granted her by parlinment.< In 
the year 1599, she spent six hundred tfionsand pounds in 
six months, on the service of Ireland.^ Sir Kobcrl Cedi 
affirmed, that in ten years Ireland cost her Uiree millions 
four hundred tiionsand pounds.' She gave the Earl of 
Essex a present of thirty thousand pounds, upon bis de- 
nutnre for the government of that kingdom." Loid Tlnr- 
Icigh cominiled, that the value of die gifts confcired on 
that favourite amounted to three hundred thousand 
pounds; a sum which, though probably exaggerated, is 
a proof of her strong aifection towards him I It was a 
common saying during this reign, The queen pays bomli- \ 
fulfy, thoudh the rcicuros tparhutlq.e i 

It is dimcult to compute cxamly die queen’s ordinaiy re- 
venue, but it certainly fell much short of five hundred tnon- 
sand pounds a-ycar.* In the year 1590, she raised the cus- 
toms from foorteon thousand pounds a-vear to fifty thousand, 
and obliged Sir Thomas Smith, who had farmed them, to 
refund some of his former profits.i' This improvement of 
the revenue was owing to the suggestions of one Caermar- 
Ibcn; and was opposed by Burleigh, 'Leicester, and Wal- 
singnam : hut the queen’s perseverance overcame all their 
opposition. Tlic great undertakings which she executed 
witli so narrow a revenue, and with sucli small supplies 
from her people, prove the mighty cflects of vrisdom and 
economy. Sue received from the parliament, during the 
course of her whole reign, only twenty subsidies and 


ihirtr-^ine fiftKniiis. 1 iwcnd net in detrfTmnr vssri's 
iIh« amount of die«c supplies ; bcc3u«*^ the s-i1u» •fasriti- 
sidy was conlinuaHy falling, and in iheemi rfhirttign 
it amounted only to eighty thousand poumlo Km, cm-. 
nose iliat the supplies granted FJlBilvih during a tnrti r>| 
lorts-fivc se-nrs amounted to three mtlhon*, wc *hali not 
probably i» much wide of the truth.' Tim sum malts 
only shtss-six thousand six hundml and MX|s.stx pounds 
a-sear; and it is surprising, tiiat itiiilethe qucm’sdmands 
were so moderate, and her tx|wnses so well legniatcd, she 
should ever iiavc fouud any difficulty in obtaining a sup- 
ply from parlamcni, or be reduccil to make sale of the 
crown-lands. But such was the extreme, I had almost 
said absurd, parsimony of the parliaments during that 
period. Tiiey rolud' nothing in comparison of their 
monev. Tlic members had no connexion with the conn : 
and the very idea whicli they conceived of die trust com- 
miiicd to them sras, to reduce the demands of the crown, 
and to gmnt as few supplies as possihlc. The crorrn. on 
the other hand, conceived the parliament iit no otiicr light 
than as a means of supply. Queen Eliabclii made a 
merit to her people of seldom summoning parliaments.* 
No redress of gnenmecs sras expected from these assem- 
blies : ihiqr were supposed to meet for no other purpose 
than to impose taxes. ' 

Before the reign of EliTaheth, die English princes iiad 
usually rceouise to ilie city of Antwerp for volumarv 
loans ^ and their credit sras so low, dial besides paying 
the high inleresi of ten or twelve per cent, they were 
obliged to make the city of London join in tiie seciirily. 
Sir Thomas tircshaiUjthal great and enterprising mcreliahl, 
one of the chief otnainenis of lliis reign, engagira the com- 
pany of merdiantadsciiturers to grant a loan to die uueen ; 
and as the monw sras regularly repaid, lier credit uv de- 
grees established itself in the city, and she shook off* this 
dcncndcnce on foreigncrii.' 

In the year 1559, honever, die nucen employed Gresham 
lo borrow for her tsvo Imnarcd tlimisand pounds at Ani- 
weip,in order to enable her to reform the coin, which sras 
at that time extremely debased.* Site sras so imnoliilc as 
to make, lieiself, an innovation in the coin ; by dividing a 
pound of silver into sixly-lsvo shillings, inslcnd of sixis', 
the former standard. Tins is the last Ume that the coin 
has been tampered with in England. 

Queen Elizabeth, sensible bow much the - 
defence of her kingdom depended on its 
naval posrer. was desirous to encourage commerce and 
navigation : out as her monopolies tend^ to extinguish ail 
domestic indusiiy, which is much more valuable dian 
foreign trade, and is the foundation of it, die general train 
of her conduct ssas ill calculated to serve the purpose at 
ss'hich she aimed, much less to promote the ricncs of her 
people. Tlie exclusive companies, also, were an imme- 
diate check on foreign trade. Yet, notwithstanding these 
discouragements, the spirit of the age was strongly bent on 
naval enterprises: and besides the military cx|H>ditions 
against die Spaniards, many attempts were made for new 
discoveries, and manv new branches of foreign commerce 
were opened liy the English. Sir Alartin Frobisher under- 
took thice fniiticn rouges, to discover the north-wezt 
passage : Davis, not discouraged by this ill sucecs^ made 
a new attempt, when he discovered the straits whira pa<s 
by his name. In die year IGOO, the queen granted the 
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first patent to tlie East India comjiany ; the stock of that 
company was seventy-two tliousand pounds ; and they 
fitted out four ships, under the command of .lames Lan- 
caster, for tins new branch of trade. The advcntuie was 
successful ; and the ships returiiiiif; witli a rich cargo, en- 
couraged the company to continue the commerce. 

The communication with Muscovy lead heen opened in 
Queen Itlary's time, by the discovery of the passage to 
Aichangel : hut the commerce to that country <iid not 
heum to he carried on to a great ONlcnt till about the year 
1569. 'I'he queen obtained from the c/ar an eschisive 
patent to the I’aiglish for the whole trade of Muscovy;" 
and she entered into a pei^onal as well as national alliance 
with him. This crar was named John Basilidcs, a furious 
tyrant, who, continually suspecting the revolt of liis siih- 
lects, stipul.itcd to have a safe retreat atid jirotcction in 
I’.nglaiid. In Older the better to itisuro this resource, he 
purposed to marry an laiglish wotnan; and the queen in- 
tcnilcd to liave sent him Ladv Anne Hastings, daughter 
of the Earl of lliiiituigdoii : hut when the lady was in- 
formed of the haiharous manners of the country, she wisely 
declined purchasing an empire at the expense of her c.ase 
and safety.^ 

The laiglish, encouraged hv the privileges which they 
had obtained from Hasilides, ventured further into those 
countries than any Europeans had formerly done. They 
transported their goods along the river Dwina, in boats 
made of one entire tree, which thev towed and rowed up 
the sticam as fir as \\ alogda. Thciitc they carried llicir 
commodities seven davs’ loiirney by land to Ycnislau, and 
then down the \'olga to Astracan. .At Astracan they built 
ships, crossed the Gaspian sea, and distributed their manu- 
factures into Persia But this hold attempt met with such 
discouragements, that it was never renewed.t 

After the death of John Hasilides, his .son Theodore re- 
voked the patent which the English enjoved for a rnoiio- 
pnlv of the Russian tride ; when the (pieeii rcinonsiralcil 
against this nniovation, he told In r iiiunsters, that princes 
must carry an nidifrerent hand, as well between their sub- 
lects as betvvedi foreigners ; and not convi rt Irn'le, which 
hv the laws of nations ought to bi' (oiiinion to all, into a 
motiopulv for the priv.ile gam of :i f v. ' .So much pisiir 
notions of coiniin ri e were (nlirlnnid hv this barbni.iii 
than appi nr in the condint ol the reiiownerl (Jtneri Ebr.i- 
beth ' Theodore, hovvevir, eoiitnimd some privileges to 
the English, on .iccount of ihnr la ing the discoverer- of 
the romninincnlioii IhIvvkii Europe and Ins counirv. 

The tnide to Turkey connnenerd about the year l.'ltt'l; 
and that coniiiKrve was innnidialelv confined to a coni- 
paiiv by (Jiiei n Elir.ibelh. Before that lime the (Jnnd 
Siginor had always conceived England to boa dependent 
[iroviiice of rmiice;" but, having heard of the ipieen’s 
power and repiitatinn, he gave a good n cepimn to the 
English, and tvin granlid them larger privileges than he 
had givi n to the Trench. 

The men hants of the 1 lanse-lovv ns complained loiidlv, 
III the beginning of I Ji/.ibr th’s reign, ol the inalnient 
which tin V hid received m the reigns of I’.dvvaril ainl 
Marv. She prudently replied, that as she would not in- 
nov.ite anv thing, she would still protect them in the ini- 
mmiilies and privilfgi s ofwlnch she found them possrssed. 
'J'Ins answer not conlenlmg llieni, then commerce was soon 
after suspended fora lime, to the great advantage of the 
I'.nglisli merchant-, who tried what they could themselves 
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eirect for promoting their commerce. They took the whole 
trade into their own hands ; and, their returns p'^oving suc- 
cessful, they divided themselves into staplers and merchant- 
adventuicrs ; the former residing constantly at one place, 
the latter trying their fortunes in other towns and states 
abroad with cloth and other manufactures. Tins success 
so enragcil the Haiise-towns, that they tried all the methods 
which a discontented people could devise, to draw upon 
the English meichants the ill opinion of other nations and 
slates. They prevailed so far as to obtain an imperial 
edict, by winch the English were prohibited all commerce 
in the empire ; the iiueeii, by vvay of retaliation, retained 
sixty of their ships, which had been seized in the river 
Tagus with conlr.iband goods of the Sjianiards. These 
ships the queen intended to have restored, as desiring to 
have compromised all difl'eieiices with those tiading cities ; 
but when she was infornied that a general assembly was 
held at Liihcc, in order to concert measures for distressing 
the English trade, she caused the ships and cargoes to be 
confiscated : only two of them were released to carry home 
the news, and lo inform these states that she had the 
greatest contem]it iniagniable for all their pioccedmgs.i' 

Henry VI II. in order to fit out a navy, was obliged to 
lure ships from Hamburgh, Lubec, Daiitzic, Genoa, and 
Wniicc: hilt hJizabelh, very early in her leign, put afihirs 
upon a better footing; lioth by building some ships of her 
own, and by encouraging the merchants to build large 
trading vessels, which, on occasion, were converted into 
ships of war.e In the year li82, the seamen in England 
were found to be fourteen thousand two hundred and 
iimetv-five men;'' the number of vessels twelve hundred 
and ilinty-ivvo; of which there were only two hundred and 
seventeen above eighty Ions. Munson pretends, that 
though navigation dec.iyed in the first years of James 1. 
by the praetice of the tnerchatils, who carried on their trade 
III foreign bottoms,'' yet, before the vear IGIO, this number 
of seamen was tripled in Ivtigland.' 

The navy whicii the tpieeii left at her dc- 
cease appears considerable, when we reflect ' ' ' 
tiiily on the number of vessels, vvlmli were forty-two: but 
when we consider that none of these slops carried above 
forty guns; that four only eanie up lo that tmtiilur; that 
there were but two ships of a ihoiis.nid tons; and twenty- 
three below five hnndrid, some of fiflv, and some even of 
twenty Ions; and that tlie whole miiuber of gnus belong- 
ing lo the flei t, was seven hundred and -i veiity-foiir 
wc must ( ntertani a ronlemptible idea of the Tiighsh navy, 
compired to the force which it h.is now atlaniid.i' In the 
ve.ir l.'iittt, till re vm m not above live vessels fitted out by 
the noblemen and se.i-poits which CMiedtd two huiidreil 

tons t 

In tlie vear l.'ifln, an akiriii was given of an invasion by 
the .Sp.ini.irds ; and the qmni (ipiipptda tied and levied 
ail arniv in a fortiiight to oppo-e them. Nothing gave 
foreignirs a higher ide.i ol the |iower of Ibigland than this 
sudden arinaniciit. In tlie ve.ir l.'i'.S, all the militia in the 
kingdom wereconipiited at a hundred and eighty-two thou- 
s.iiid nine hnndrid and twentv-nme.'' A distrihution was 
made in iheyi ,ir l.Viy.ofa hiindied and forty thousand men, 
besidis those which Wales could supply.* These armies 
Wire formidable bv their numbers; but their discipline 
and (xpirienrc were not jiroportioiiate. Small bodies 
from Dunkirk .mil Newport Irripientlv niii over and plun- 
dered the c.ist eo.ist : .so unfit was the militia, as it w:is 
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then constituted, for the defence of the kingdom. The 
loid lieutenants were first appointed to the counties in this 
reign. 

Mr. Murden™ has published, from the Salisburj’ col- 
lections, a paper which contains the military force of the 
nation at the time of the Spanisii Armada, and which is 
somewhat different from the account given hy our ordinary 
historians. It makes all the able-bodied men of the king- 
dom amount to a hundred and eleven thousand five 
hundred and thirteen ; those armed, to eighty thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-five : of whom forty-four thou- 
sand seven hundred and twenty-seven vvere trained. Jt 
must be supposed, that these able-bodied men consisted 
of such only as were registered, otherwise the small num- 
ber is not to be accounted for Yet Sir Edward Coke" 
said in the House of Commons, that he was employed 
about the same time, together with Popham, chief justice, 
to take a survey of all the people of England, and that 
tliey found them to be 900,000 of all sorts. This number, 
Ijv the ordinary mles of computation, supposes that there 
w'ere above 200,000 men able to bear arms. Yet even 
this number is surprisingly small. Can we suppose that 
the kingdom is six or seven times more populous at 
present 1 And that Murden’s was the real number of men, 
excluding catholics, and children, and infirm persons? 

Harrison says, tliat in the musters taken m the years 
1574 and 1575, the men fit for service amounted to 
1,172,674; yet it was believed that a full third was 
omitted. Such uncertainty and contradiction are there in 
all these accounts. Notwithstanding the greatness of this 
number, the same author complains much of the decay of 
populousness : a vulgar complaint in all places and all 
ages. Guicciardini makes the inhabitants of England in 
tins reign amount to two millions. 

Whatever opinion we may form of the comparative 
populousness of England in different periods, it must be 
alloued that, abstracting from the national debt, there is a 
prodigious increase of power m that, more perhaps than in 
any other European state since the beginning of the last 
century. It would be no paradox to affirm, that Ireland 
alone could, at present, exert a greater force than all the 
three kingdoms were capable of, at the death of Queen 
Elizabeth. And we might go further, and asset t, that one 
good county in England is able to make, at least to sup- 
port, a greater effort than the whole kingdom was capable 
of, in the reign of Harry V. ; when the maintenance of a 
garrison, in a small towm like Calais, formed more than a 
third of the ordinary national expense. Such are the effects 
of liberty, industry, and good government ! 

The state of the English manufactures was, at this time, 
very low ; and foreign wares of almost all kinds had the 
preference." About the year 1590, there were, in London, 
four persons only rated in the subsidy-books so high as 
four hundred pounds.P This computation is not, indeed, 
to be deemed an exact estimate of their wealth. In 1567, 
there were found, on inquiry, to he four thousand eight 
liundred and fifty-one strangers of all nations in London : 
of whom three thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight 
vere Flemings, and only fifty-eight Scots.a The persecu- 
dons in France and the Low Countries drove afterwards 
a greater number of foreigners into England ; and the 
commerce, as well as manufactures, of that kingdom, was 
very much im[)roved by them.'' It was then that Sir 
Thomas Gresham built, at his own charge, the magnificent 
fabric of the Exchange for the reception of the merchants : 
the queen visited it, and gave it the appellation of the 
Royal Exchange. 

Hy a lucky accident in language, which has a great effect 
on men’s ideas, the invidious word usury, which formerly 
meant the taking of any interest for money, came now to 


express only the taking of exorbitant and illegal interest. 
An act, passed in 1571, violently condemns all usury ; but 
permits ten per cent, interest to be paid. Henry IV. of 
France reduced interest to 6^ per cent.: an indication of 
the great advance of France above England in commerce. 

Dr. Howel says,® that Queen Elizabeth, in the third of 
her reign, was presented with a pair of black silk knit 
stockings, by her silk woman, and never wore cloth hose 
any more. The author of the present state of England 
says, that about 1577, pocket watches were first brought 
into England from Germany. They are thought to have 
been invented at Niiremburgh. About 1580, the use of 
coaches was introduced by the Earl of Arundel.' . Before 
that time, the queen, on public occasions, rode behind her 
chamberlain. 

Camden savs, that in 1581, Randolph, so much em- 
ployed by the' queen in foreign embassies, possessed the 
office of postmaster-general of England. It appears, there- 
fore, that posts were then established ; though fiom Charles 
I.’s regulations in 1635, it would seem that few post- 
houses were erected before that time. 

In a remonstrance of the Ilanse-towms to the diet of the 
empire in 1582, it is affirmed that England exported 
annually about 200,000 pieces of cloth." This number 
seems to be much exaggerated. 

In the fifth of this reign was enacted the first law for the 
relief of the poor. 

A judicious author of that age confirms the vulgar 
observation, that the kingdom was depopulating from the 
increase of enclosures and decay of tillage ; and he ascribes 
the reason very justly to the restraints put on the exporta- 
tion of corn; while full liberty was allowed to exiiort all 
the produce of pasturage, such as wood, hides, leather, 
tallow, &c. These prohibitions of expoitation vvere de- 
rived from the prerogative, and were very injudicious. 
The queen, once, on the commencement of her reign, had 
tried a contrary practice, and with good success. Prom 
the same author we learn, that the complaints, renewed in 
our time, were then very common, concerning the high 
prices of every thing.'' There seems, indeed, to have been 
two periods in which prices rose lemarkably in England, 
namely, that in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when they are 
computed to have doubled ; and that m the present age. 
Between the two there seems to have been a stagnation. It 
would appear that industry, during that intermediate pe- 
riod, increased as fast as gold and silver, and kept com- 
modities nearly at a par with money. 

There were two attempts made in this reign to settle 
colonies in America; one by Sir Humphrey Gilbert m 
Newfoundland, another by Sir Walter Raleigh in Virginia : 
but neilher of these projects proved successful. All those 
noble settlements were made m the following reigns. The 
current specie of the kingdom in the end of this reign is 
computed at four millions." 

The Earl of Leicester desired Sir Francis ^yalsingham, 
then ambassador in France, to provide him with a riding- 
master in that country, to whom he promises a hundred 
pounds a-year, beside maintaining himself and servant, and 
a couple of horses. “ I know,” adds the Earl, “ that such 
a man as 1 w.ant may receive higher wages m France : but 
let him consider, that a shilling in England goes as far as 
two shillings in France.”^ It is known that every thing is 
much changed since that time 

The nobility in this age still supported, in some degree, 
the ancient magnificence in their hospitality, and m the 
numbers of their retainers ; and the queen found it pru- 
dent to retrench, by proclamation, their expenses in this 
last particular.? The expense of hospitality she somewhat 
encouraged by the frequent vdsits she paid her nobility, 
and the sumptuous feasts which she received from them.' 
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Tlie Earl of Leicester gave her an enteitainment in Kenil- 
worth castle, which was extraordinary for expense and 
magnificence. Among other particulars, we are told tliat 
thr ee liundred and sixty-five hogsheads of beer were dnink 
nt it.* The earl had fortified this castle at great expense ; 
and it contained arms for ten thousand men.*' The Earl 
of Derby had a family consisting of two hundred and 
forty servants.* Stowe remarks it as a singular proof of 
beneficence in this nobleman, that he was contented with 
his rent from his tenants, and exacted not any extraor- 
dinary services from them : a proof tliat the great power 
of the sos'ercign (what ssas almost unavoidable) lind very 
genenilly countenanced the nobility in tyrannising over 
the pcoiile. Burleigh, tlioiigh he was fru^I, and had no 
patemai estate, kept a family consisting of a hundred ser- 
vaiits.** He had a standing table for gentlemen, and two 
other tables for persons of meaner condition, which were 
ahrays served alike, whether he were in town or in the 
country. _ About his person he had people of great dis- 
tinction, insomuch that he could reckon up twenty gen- 
tlemen retainers, who had each a thousand pounds a-ycar; 
and as manyaiiiong his onliiiarvscrvants,wha were worth 
from a thousand pounds to three, five, ten, and twenty 
thousand poiincls.'' It is to be remarked, that though the 
revepues of the crown were nt that time very small, the 
ministers and courtiers sometimes found means, by em- 
ploying the boundless prerogative, to acquire greater for- 
tunes than It IS possible for them at present to amass, from 
their large salaries and more limited aiilhority. 

Burleigh entertained the queen twelve several times in 
Ins country house, where she rcinamed three, four, or fi\c 
weeks nt a time. Rich visit cost him two or three llioti- 
sand pounds.' _Tlie quantity of siUcr plate possessed hv 
this nobleman is surprising: no less than loin teen or fiik 
teen thousand pounds’ w eight ; r wliich, besides the fnsliion, 
would be above forty-two tliousniid pounds sterling in 
value. Yet Burleigh left onls *1000 pounds n-\e.ir in 
land, and 11,000 pounds in money: and ns kind was 
then coinmoiily sola at ten years’ purchase, his pl.ite was 
nearly equal to all the rest of his fortune. It appears 
that little saliio was then put upon the f.islimn of the 
plate, winch proliilily was but rude: the weight was 
chiefly considered >> 

Bui, though there were presened great remains of the 
ancient customs, the iinliility ssero by degrees ncipiinnga 
l.iste for eleg.mt luMiry : mid many' cdifiecs m particular 
were built by them, neat, large, and snmptuniis, to the 
gnat orinniciii of the kingdom, says Cninden;' but to 
the no less ilec.iy of the glorious liosjiit.ility of the nition. 
It IS, liowcser, inore reasonable to think’, that this new 
turn of expense promoted arts and industry ; while the 
aiiciciit hospitalitv was the source of s ice, di'onler, seili- 
tiDn,nnd idiciicss.k 

Among the oilier species of lu\ur\, that of apparel 
began iniieli to increase during tins ago ; and the queen 
thought proper to tvstniiii it bv pniclamation.' Ilerex- 
ainple w.is siry little conformalilc to her edicts. As no 
woman was ever more conceited of her heaiitv, or more 
desirous of making iinpressinn on the hr-'irts of huliolders, 
no one ever went to a greater i xtinvagance in appirel, or 
nUidicd more the sariety and richness of her dresses. 
She appeared almost cveiy day in a difllTent Inlnt ; and 
tric'd a)l the seicml modes' by ss'liich she hoped to rencicr 
hersell agreeable. Sho sv.is nho so fond of her elollies, 
that ‘•hj* never eoiilcl partssith an v of them ; and at her 
death she had in her wardrobe all the diflcrenl habits, to 


the number of three thousand, which she had ever worn 
in her life-time." 

The retrenchment of the ancient hospitality, and the 
diminution of retainers, svere favourable to the prerogative 
of the sovereign; and, by disabling the great noblemen 
from resistance, promoted the execution of the laws, and 
extended the authority of the courts of justice. There 
were many peculiar causes in the situation and character 
of Henry VII. which augmented tlie authority of the 
crown: most of these causes concurred in succeeding 
princes ; together with the factions in religion, and the 
acquisition of the supremacy, a most important article of 
prerogative: but the manners of the age were a general 
cause which operated during this whole period, and which 
continually tended to diminish the riches, and still more 
the influence, of the aristocraev, anciently so formidable 
to the crosvn. The habits of luxury dissipated the im- 
mense fortunes of the ancient barons; and as the new 
methods of expense gave subsistence to mechanics and 
merchants, ssho lis’cd in an independent manner on the 
fruits of their own industry, a nobleman, instead of tliat 
unlimited ascendant which he svas wont to assume over 
diosc who were maintained at his board, or subsisted by 
Hilaries conferred on them, retained only that moderate 
influence which customers have over tradesmen, and 
winch can never be dangerous to civil goveiiiment. Tlie 
landed proprietors also, having n greater demand for 
money than for men, endeavoured to turn their lands to 
the best account with regard to profit ; and, cither enclos- 
ing their fields, or Joining many small farms into a few 
large ones, dismissed those useless hands which formerly 
were always nt their call in every attempt to .subvert the 
goveminciit, or oppose a neighbouring baron. 1^ all 
these means the cities increased; tiic middle rank ofmen 
began to be rich and powerful; the prince, who in cflcct 
was the same with the law, was impliritly obeyed; and 
though the fiirtlier progress of the same causes begat a 
new plan of liberty, founded on the privileges of the 
Commons, set in the intcn-nl between the foil of the 
iioblcs and tiic rise of this order, the sovcrcigii took ad- 
vantage nf tiic ]ircsciit situation, and assumed an authority 
almost absolute. 

Whatever niav be commonly imagined, from the au- 
thnnty of Lnid Bacon, and rroiii that of Hnniiigtoii, and 
later 'authors, the laws of Henry VII. contributed very 
little towanls the gre.it n-volutioii which bniqicncd about 
this period in the English constitution. Tlie practice of 
briMkiiig ent.iils by a fine and tecoveiy had Iilcii intro- 
diiccd III the precci’liiig reigns ; and tin's prince only gave 
indirectly a legal sanction to the praetice, by lefdrming 
some abuses which ntlendcfl it. But tlie seiircd authority 
which hcarqnired to tlie erown, eii.ibicd the soicrcigii to 
cneroach on the separate jnrisdiclioiis of the Iiaroiis, and 
nroduced a more gcneinl and regular execution of the 
law.s. Tlie coiintics p'll.itinc iindenvciit the same fote as 
the feudal powers; and by a slaiutc of Henry Vlll.n the 
jurisdiction of these eoiin'ties was annexed to the crown, 
and all writs were nnlaincd to iiin in the king's name. 
But the change of manner', was the chief cause of the 
secret reiolution of government, and subverted the power 
of the Kiroiis. Tlicic appe.ir still in this reign some re- 
mains nf the ancient sl.iverv of the boors and peasants,* 
blit nniie afterwaids. 

l.eaiiiing. on its reiival, w.is held in high , 
estini.itinn by tlie English princes and no- 
bles; .and as' it was not yet prostituted by being too corn- 
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mon, even the great deemed it an object of ambition to 
attain a character for literature. The four successive sove- 
reigns, Henry, Edward, Mwy, and Elizabeth, may, on 
one account or other, be admitted into the class of authors. 
Queen Catharine Parr translated a book: Duly Jane 
Gray, considering her age, and her sex, and hw station, 
mav be regarded as a prodigy of literature. Sir Thomas 
Smith was raised from being a professor in Cambridge^ 
fint to be ambassador to Fiance, then secretaiy of state. 
The despatches of those times, and among others those of 
Burleigh himself, are fiequently interlarded with quota- 
tions from the Greek and Latin classics. Even the ladies 
of the court valued themselves on knowledge : Lady Bur- 
leigh, Lady Bacon, and their two sisters, were mistresses 
of the ancient as well as modem languages ; and placed 
more pride in their eradition than in their rank and 
quality. 

Queen Elizabeth iivrote'and translated several hooks; 
and she was familial ly acquainted with the Greek as well 
as Latin tongue.F It is pretended that she made an ex- 
temporary rraly in Greek to tlie university of Cambridge, 
who had addressed her in that language. It is certain that 
she answered in Latin without premeditation, and in a 
vcrv spirited manner, to the Polish ambassador, who had 
been wanting in respect to her. When she had finished, 
she turned about to her courtiers, and said, " God’s deatk 
my loidsl” (for she was much addicted to swearing,) "1 
have been forced this day to scour up my old Latin, that 
hath long lain rusting.”4 Elizabeth, even after she was 
queen, did not entirely drop the ambition of appearing as 
an author : and, next to her desire of ambition for beauty, 
this seems to have been the chief object of her vanity. She 
translated Boethius of the Consolation of Philosophy; in ; 
order, as she pretended, to allay hergnef for Henry iV.’s 
chanM of religion. As far as we can judge fiom Eliza- 
beth^ compositions, we mav pronounce, that notwith- 
standing her application and her excellent parts, her taste 
in literature was but indifferent : she was much inferior to 
her successor in this particular, who was himself no per- 
fect model of eloquence. 

Unhappily for literature, at least for the learned of this 
age, the queen’s vanity lay more in shining by her own 
learning than in encourciging men of genius by her liber- 
ality. Spenser himself, tlie finest English writer of ins age, 
was long neglected ; and after the death of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, his patron, was allowed to die almost for want. This 
poet contains great beauties, a sweet and harmonious ver- 
sification, easy elocution, a fine imagination. Yet does 
the perusal of his work become so tedious, that one never 
finishes it from the mere pleasure which it affords : it soon 
becomes a kind of task-ieading; and it requires some 
effort and resolution to carry us on to the end of his long 
performance. This effect, of which every one is conscious, 
IS usually ascribed to the change of manners : but man- 
ners have more changed since Homer’s age ; and yet that 
poet remains still the favourite of eveiy reader of taste and 
ludgment. Homer copied true natural manners, which, 
nowever rough or uncultivated, will always form an agree- 
able and interesting picture : but the pencil of the English 
poet was employed in drawing the affectations, and con- 
ceits, and fopperies of chivaliy, which appear ridiculous as 
soon as they lose the recommendation of the mode. Tlie 
tediousness of continued allegoiy, and that too seldom 
striking or ingenious, has also contributed to render the 
Fauy Queen peculiarlv tiresome ; not to mention the too 
great frequency of its descriptions, and tlie languor of its 
stanza. Upon the whole, Spenser maintains his place 

p The follow iiiff are the worrii of Roger Atrhiiins the queen** preceptor: 
— “ It IS 30ur ihanie, (1 speak to 3011 nil, 3<)u 3ouns eeutlemen ot Ciig' 
laodi) ihAt one maicl shoufil go beyond 30 all fn excellency ot leaminff, 
and Knowledse of diveis tongues. Point out six ot the best gi\en gentle- 
men ot this conit, and all tlity together show not so much good-wilJ, 
spend not so much timei bestow not so many hours daily, onicriy, and 
conftlantly, tor the increase ot learning and knowledge as doth the queen's 
majisty lierself. Yea, 1 beliecf* that, besides her perfect readineu In 
Latin. Italian, I>ench, and Spanish, she nadeth here now at >Vindsor, 
more Grrek e%ery da3 , than some prebendary of this chuidi doth latin in 
a whole week.— Amongst all tlic benefits which God had blessed me widi- 
al, next the knowltdge of ( hrist*s true religion, 1 count this the greatc^l. 
that It pleased God to call me to lie one piN>r minister m setting forward 
these excellent gifts of learning,” &c. PareS4S. 'Iruly, si^s Ifariuon, 

It IS arare thing with us now to hearofa courtier which hath but his own 

language ; and to say how many gentle-women and lailiea there aic that, 

besulessoiindknowledgeofthe Greek and Latin tongues, are thento no leM 
skilful m lheSpan»h,ltalMn, and Trench, or in srnne one ot them, it test- 


upon the shelves, among our English classics ; but he is 
seldom seen on the table ; and there is scarcely any one, 
if he dares to be ingenuous, but will confess, that, notwith- 
standing all the merit of the poet, he affords an entertain- 
ment with which the palate is soon satiated. Several 
writers of late have amused themselves in copying the 
style of Spenser; and no imitation has been so mdiflerent 
as not to bear a great resemblance to the oririnal : his 
manner is so peculiar, that it is almost impossible not to 
transfer some of it into the copy. 


No. IV. 

the: reign of james lb 

Cml gorsmmsnt of PngUnd dm mg this peimd— TrclesmsticH* go« em- 
inent — Manners— riiMtices—Ka\y—CoiiimM(e—M«nufsctuies— Colo- 
nies— Learning and arts. 

It may not be improper, at this period, to make a pause ; 
and to take a survey of the state of the kingdom with le- 
gard to government, manneis, finances, arms, bade, learn- 
ing. Where a just notion is not formed of these particulars, 
history can be little instructive, and often will not be 
intelligible. 

We may safely pronounce, that the English Q|y,| 
government, at the accession of the Scottish meni ot Eng- 
Iine, was much more arbitrary than it is at 
present ; the prerogative less limited, the libertaes of the 
subject less accurately defined and secured. Without 
mentioning other particulars, the courts alone of high com- 
mission and star-cnamher were sufficient to lay the whole 
kingdom at the menw of the prince. 

The court of high commission had been erected by 
Elizabeth, in conseouence of an act of pailiament, passed 
in the he^nniiig of tier reign : by this act, it was thought 
proper, during the great revolution of religion, to arm the 
sovereign with full powers, in order to discourage and 
suppress opposition. All appeals from the infenor eccle- 
siastical courts were carried before the high commission ; 
and, of consequence, the whole life and doctrine of tlie 
clergy lay dnectly under its inspection. Every breach of 
the act of uniformity, every refusal of tlie ceremonies, was 
cognizable m this court ; and dunng the reign of Eliza- 
beth, had been punished bv deprivation, by fine, confisca- 
tion, and imprisonment. James contented himself with 
the gentler penalty of depriration ; nor was that punish- 
ment inflicted with rigour on every offender. Archbishop 
Spotswood tells us, that he was informed by Bancroft, the 
primate, several years after the king’s accession, that not 
above forty-five clergymen had then been depiived. All 
the catholics too wei^iahle to he punished by this courb 
if they exercised any act of their religion, or sent abroad 
their children or other relabons, to receive that education 
which they could not procure them in their own country. 
Popish priests were thrown into pnson, and might be de- 
livered over to the law, which punished them with death ; 
though that seventy had been sparingly exercised by 
Elizabeth, and never almost by James. In a word, that 
liberty of conscience, which we so highly and so justly 
value at present, was totally suppressed ; and no exercise 
of any religion, but the established, was permitted thiough- 
out the kingdom. Any word or writing, which tended 
ton aids heresy or schism, was punishable by the high 
commissioners, or any three of them : they alone were 

etb not in me, jith 1 sm nersusderi, IhsI as the noblemen and eentlemen 
do surmount in this bebiilr. so these come litlle or nothing at all liehinci 
them for their pane; ulmli industry God continue*— Ihe stranper, that 
eoureth in the court of Cnaland upon the sudden, shall ratlier imasioe 
liimsell lo come into some public school of tlie university* where many 
Sive ear to one that leadelli unlo them, then into a pnnce'k palace, if you 
confor thus with those of other nations. Ueseiiplion ot Britain, book ii. 
rliap. 15. By this account the court had piohtfd by the example ot tlie 
queen. I'he sobn waj ot life praclis^ by the ladies ot Eliaabelli ■ court 
appears from the same author. Keadinp, <BpinniD9i «*>» needle-woik, 
occupied tlieelder; music theyounstr. Jd. Ibid. 

q Speed. 

a 'I Ills history of the house of Stnart wasuriflen and publisheil by the 
author betore the history ot the house ot 1 odor. Hence it happens, that 
some passages, particularly in the present Appendix, may seem to bo k- 
petitiODS or what was tormeily delivend 111 the rein ot 1 lixabelh. Jhe 
author, in onler to obviate tliisohicction, liascanrellid some tew passasis 
III the foreooin;; chapters* 
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judf^ies wliat expressions had that tendency: they pro- 
ceeded not by information, but upon rumour, suspicion, 
or according to their discretion : they administered an oath, 
by which the party cited before tliem was bound to answer 
any question which should be propoundnl to him. Who- 
ever refused tins oath, though he pleaded ever so justly, 
that he might thereby be brought to accuse himself,' or his 
dearest friend, was punishable by iniprisoiimciit : and, in 
short, an inquisitorial tribunal, with all its teirors and ini- 
quities, was erected in the kingdom. Full discretioiiaiw 
]iowcrs were bestowed with rogiiiil to the inquiry, tiiaf, 
sentence, and penalty inflicted ; excepting only that cor- 
poral punishnients ncrc restr.uiicd by tliat patent of the 
jiriiicc, which erected the court, not by the act oi parlia- 
ment which cinponured Inin, fly reason of the uncertain 
limits which senai.ite ecclesiastical from cml causes, all 
accusations of niliiltcry and nicest were tried liy the court 
of high coniniission ; and e\er\ conipkiint of wives against 
their husbaiifls w.is tlicie c\aiiinn‘d and discussed.!* On 
like pretences, every caiise which rcg.irdcd conscience, 
that IS, ciciye.nise, 'could have been brought under tbcir 
Jurisdiction. 

But theie was a siiflicient reason, why the king would 
nut he solicitous to stretch the jurisdiction of this court : 
the star-chnniber |insscsscd the same authority in civil 
niatteis ; and its methods of proceeding were cquallyarbi- 
trarv and unlimited. The origin oi this couit was 'deriv- 
ed Iroin the most remote anliinnti ; < though it is pretend- 
ed, that Its power Jiail first iiceii eirried to tlic greatest 
height by Henry VII. In all times, however, it is coii- 
fesscil, It enjoyed authority ; and at no time was its 
niithoriU cneiiinsirili(.d, or method of proceeding directed 
law or st.iinlc. 

Wch.iic had already, or shall have, siiflicicnt occasion, 
during the conise of tins Instorv, to mention the dispens- 
ing power, the iKiwer of iiiipiisoiiiiieiit, of exacting lanis^ 
and liciievuleiice, of pnssnig and qu.irternig soldiers, of 
alteimg the eiistoms, of cnxitnig monopnlies. These 
bnniihes of power, if nut directly oiqKisite lo the priiiciiilcs 
of all irie gmeriimciit, must, lit le.is|, he ncknowleilged 
d.ingcrotis to frcKloin in a iiioiMrchic.d cotisiitulinii, wliere 
an ettriinl je.ilonsy must he preserved against tlie sovi*- 
rcign, and no disiiLtion.iry powers must cier be intrustid 
to him, by which the pro'perty or personal liberty ot any 


sii^ect can be affected. Hie kings of England, however, 
had almost constantly exercised these powers; and if, on 
any occasion, the prince had been obliged to submit to 
laws enacted against them, he had ever, in practice, elud- 
ed these laws, and returned to the same arbitrary admi- 
nistration. During almost three centunes befbre the ac- 
cession of James, the regal authority, in all these 
particulars, had never once been called in question. 

Wc may also observe, that the principles in general, 
which prevailed during that age, were so favourable to 
monarcliy, that they bestowed on it an authority almost 
absolute and unlimited, sacred and indefeasible. 

Tlic meetings of parliament were so precarious ; their 
sessions so short, com|Kired to the vacations ; that, when 
men’s eyes were turned upwards in search of sovereign 
power, the prince alone was apt to strike them as the only 
permanent magistrate, invested with the whole majesty 
and authority of the state. The great complaisance too of 
IKirliamcnts during so long a penod, had extremely de- 
graded and obscured those assemblies; and as all in- 
stances of opposition to prerogative must have been drawn 
from a remote age, they were unknown to a great many, 
aiid_ had the less authority even with those who were ao 
quainted with tliem. Tlicsc examples, besides, of liberty 
had commonly in ancient times been accompanied xvitii 
such circumstances of violence, convulsion, civil war, and 
disonicr, that they presented but a disagreeable idea to the 
inquisitive part of the people, and nflbnled small induce- 
ment to renew such dismal scenes. Bv.a great many, 
tlicreforc, monarchy, simple and iinmixed, was conceived 
lo lie the poveriiiiicnt of England ; and those popular as- 
semblies weie supposed to form only the ornament of the 
kilwic, without being in any degree essential to its being 
and r\i<lcncc.> The prero'gativc of ihc crown was repre- 
senlf d by lawyers ns something real and durable ; like those 
eterii:il essences of the schools which no time or force 
could alter. The sanction of religion was by dii iiics called 
III aid ; and the Monarch of heaven was supposed to he in- 
terested in supporting the nuthoritv of Ins carthiv vice- 
gerent. And though it is jm li iidcd that these doctrines 
were more openly iiiriilcaled and moic strenuously insist- 
cil on during the reign of the Stiiaits, they were not then 
invented ; and were only found by the court lo be more 
necessary at that period, by reason of the opposite doctrines 


li lUiHfr, tom. %SH |i QKi 

c tni II 11,171 In ClnmlifrVsra^f.il wm llip iminimniH 

oiMiitcfi dt llif rniirl <i| Viii.'S li^iirli, llnl Hip niiirl nt tr rh unlirr Usi« 
itol ilpihril lioiii ilip Miliilf (if llriir> \ II , luil wu^nniuri yrtt\ 
Iwlorp. rfiiil <iiiP Ilf Hip tiifnl liivli Mini I mmilislilr ifiiirli <il jiiMiir ^rf> 
Ccikr 4 llrft trnn llhl 6Cdi I >rplurHi<r,i.aiiHlrii t lliil \iil i. Iiilruii 

|i. fidt pilit III (■||•«••ll 

il lliiriiij^p«pirtl cpiiiiirirs, no men hvl wiHimil vniir ffirnd 

Iaii» iroiii llip Villus «i 

0 •* «1lnii inlilr«, Mrciinlinp lo Sir Wdltrr HRlrii,h, •* nip oI two virfi 
toiiiliiiip Hiiir iumrr f«r MiiHi«irit\ , iii I 1 iiiirr. Hlirrv Hir ulmlr iwsnvr 
of firilrnii,; nil ^(«ii iiiniim, ImiHi hi mill Hdr, <l«iHi li> Iah mihI rtt% 
»*ni ri|i|Hrldiii Id Hn |•rllllr, in Hip I ii.li^li kiiailotn, wheir Htp ftniHv 
nithflip l^iMrr lo iiinkc Ipdciip, mid Hm, Ininnlp to 

IMMlnn Ills*, ol d|i|i t|, Ar lli<iii,;li l«i pi«i n (HiilrnliiiPiil tiUirolbpr 
flCk.rrp«, Hipj hmp d iiitirNPP in iiukiii** >rl p%pr ^ul«prt In Hip 

lirinip t idriMirr mid iippili%p will I imilpsl oi rpMrmnp<l’, Hut bdh 
nn Mill iHiHrr III nil Hir |miiiiI« niid liinllrn ol *«« Hip inilitnr> kin** 

lliil hull nnl Hip «iMririknlt iiilinipol iirmr, n« lltp iiMkine ol U«s.&c. 
Hill in Wdrniih, Hif l*ohi|il«li kmp " Mnnmt %f 
/tliil H litllf islipr **liiP«rr> Jiisl M dp, vinip Hip cmpnimpnl 

1^, nr oiiLlit In |«, iin|*ir|pd In Hip |»p4 |ilr, n% in n kmedfiin, « nmt 
millr«.p iniiiikiiii* Idui , mid sniiiPliiim nlvi of |<\)inirot nrinsrit Hie 
iliir,ri |m trt it, Hiid Hip iiriinr liiriPil in Uirrnw lip||inl lii« 
iiiitlrr li.hH> iiMt Ip |irii|tniiiidpilloii lurlutiirnl. Hut Hip him teem 
lo lii\p |irMiPdp(| tiiifii Hiriii«phr« <iiiniilt4tioii« mill hiiup nriirepii* 
inet III jiitliiidl iii «lirf 2 md>. III i>drl, l«p rrirrnd miliffn. Iliprrt^nn. 

!i Hipinsi Ists In ti in iin uninltpr, immi rrckniiinp, lhp> mi^likp i 

llip^idh or i.ti\priiinpiii. I Iii4 w ot rr iwuiiin: iliHpr^ lililp liom HmI ot I 
Miiir JdiiiM, who coiiMdirpilHp|iri%i|p8i«ot Ho pmlMnirnlM nuttmoi I 



rpicn , nnd mnvqiipnll> inml I»p mpinl oF thp cmpnl 8iniM% of ihp cn- 
%rrftfnpnlf not lire ipirit or iPioiHrnf Hip mniMich. .S* Mmltonra Ui- 
tpn,«i»l I riHiiiioniliir Iplltr mill mUrrlinii,\o|. I. p iol 

ilnp|)pm Hut Ihp riHiiiril oimiiiini^ n«MiiiiPd Ihp lowtrof Inrlnddiiii; 
liprvini iln icrpi iWp In Ihr miirt In Msiiiil in Ihp 1 li 1 iiiin«. I hn miihoriiy 
llip» mil|p«pri in wfiipiiiMdiiiu , hut wrnrp not llipniplnintir, ihillhiy 
c^lil shill flip ihwir ot Hiiil hnu<p In Mpr\ one ulio mm not mn pl.iiiie In 
jltpin lltp cpniii« oFlIip nmniit pmirnmint rr|ii>Mil iimre Hum in Hie 
kins. Him in I nil rr nil Mich Mi«pHion, .ind iinlliiwpd «i iilpnd in- 
MdntMoi «iif h 4 kiinl would Iii\p l•ppn loMlU i|p«lriicli«p of Hip coo* 
siiiiitoni, liol thi \ Npi) csiiiriniiMl Hiihnut iniprriiplion. 

I ti^pnoi not with 4n« I nsliHiwrilir iiilhiincp nhiupptk^nrrnelintl 
m% A limiii d nionmrli> , hiil n« nn nhmlulr oik . w lirrr Ihr ppnplr h w p innny 
pTHilipis, IImI i» no ronirmlirlion. In nil I um|»pmi mnnArilms ihn 
|w«iidi. hm p prp ih bps , hid w hrlhrr Hi ppmlpiil op imh |w ndriit on Ihp w ill 
nt ^ moiMrili, aiiuiMiiui, Ilmi, in mini Bn\rniiiiini«, it is lipiipr to 
imlip4r. Siiril) ill’ll ipo Mum was nnt ihiiriniiiid Inlnn* tlipnepot Inmis 
11^ rpinr M'lril ol Hip pirlimiiiiMnirpthfr willi thp Imp's lo\pol bpiip- 
rAl,«|ipriilAii«p priniiplr«. hnuiBhl it imin Hs nlm urii% , nml inmlp h lip 
rirniwoiils I rim HMI d I In MrrmpfM lp«linioii> Hi it I nmpmUr ln*ni n 
wnfprol lritiips« ABP, in Fri^nuroi I nrlidi lihpit«, 11 m C'rinliml ninli* 
Sfi.lin,N Fnrricnpr, who muitions Hii I lulisli Bmprmnpiitnsfimilirlolliiil 
1*1 Ihr Iriiw C iiuiilr« Prinmips iinilpr tlipir priiirpH, rritiirr Hun lo ilirit of 
I rriiw p nr vp im I iiBii^ti'oi n win iinl mi ipiiq|hh tl••ll tin ir prim p w as 
limilpsi, lipriii^p Hip\ Hirp MiiMhli HmI nn iniliiiiliul hid nnv Muiriu 
ri^riiiiM A Mrrlrh of pnii*i;ili\p lull fiirpiBnprs, h> mtniMnsoii, iniihl iwr- 
•Pi«p Hull Hir«p Mrplrlit^ wiip nl llmt limp, Irciin luMiuiior oihirrAiiM* 
Ipss Irrnupiil m I iikiAml Ihiin in nllur mnnAirhuv Philip rip I oinini^ 
hm, rrm irkrtl Hu I neli^h (onMitiHinii In Ih mnrr |Nipiil<r in hiHliinp Ihm 
Hiritnl Iprinip mil innpiiHrwritlpnlis n pilrinliiiKiCT, il i«nmiikid 
Ihtt llip Irppihmi nl Hppreh In iMrliunPiit ImiI Ihph lost in rnultml sinre 
IhpriMS ol C ominps Vjp I r.inklui, n CW llrrp is a Maii/a n! .Mal- 
iirrbp s Ode to Mnry tie MpiIkis, Hip Quipn-IIcBtnl, wrillin in 161 1, 

Pnlre Ips rois A qni rrl nsp 
Dnii Min |>riiiri|Hil ormmfni, 

C'liiiriPM I Aiiiiv Pi rill Ihbp 
ront loiipp Ipiir Boiit prnrmi iit : 

Mms in iIp hi iaImiph prostniis. 

Oft le ppuplr nilorp Iph pnuctSi 
1*1 niPl mi pro Ip phis IiaiiI 
I/hnnnpur tin wpirp hBiiiinia 
S|Munnl on psi hm r Ip rrimp 
lie IIP ntiirr pAS comme il IaiiI, 

1 hp rnBlirii.ns wp|| ns thp Spmi irris, nrp here pointrri out ns niiiili more 
niimlipnt siihjpi In Ihiin Hip l*ri nrli, nnd iiiiicli mnrr trarlAhle nnd suhmiH 
si«p In Ihpir prinris IhmiBh Hus piMnBp hp lAkrn Imm a |hm>i, piprv 
mnn nt jitriBimnI will nllow il« nuHinrils lolie ripiisite. I he rlMimtirot 
N fiAlionil Binirnnipnl innimi lip unknown in Fiimpp: llinueh ii rhnneis 
snmptimiH \fr> siiililpnly. Mnrhintpl, in his l1i|MitAlinnson hi\s 
ri pi Alpilly, Hint Imiice wns the most lesnl mul most ppimlnr monnnby 
Hirn III I unipi. ^ 
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which began to be promulgated by the puritanical 
party.*' 

In consequence of these exalted ideas of kingly authority, 
the prerorative, besides the articles of jurisdiction founded 
oil precedent, was by many supposed to possess an in- 
exhaustible fund of latent powers which might be exerted 
on any emergence. In evwy government, necessity, when 
real^upersedes all laws and levels all limitations : but in 
the English government, convenience alone was conceiv^ 
to authorize any extraordinary act of regal power, and to 
render it obligatory on the people. Hence the strict ob^ 
dience require to proclamations, during all periods oftlie 
English histoiy ; and if James has incurred blame on ac- 
count of his edicts, it is only because he too frequently 
issued them at a time when they began to be less resided, 
not because he first assumed or extended to an unusual 
degree that exercise of authority. Of his maxims in a 
parallel case, the following is a pretty remarkable instance. 

Queen Elizabeth had appointed commissioners tar the 
inspection of prisons, and had bestoived on them full dis- 
cretionary powers to adjust all differences between pri- 
soners and their creditors, to compound debts, and to give 
liberty to such debtors as they found honest and insolvent. 
From the uncertain and undefined nature of the English 
constitution, doubts sprang up in many, that this com- 
mission was contrary to law ; and it was represented in 
that light to .Tames. He forbore therefore renewing the 
commission till the fificenth of his reign ; when complaints 
rose so high, with regard to the abuses practised in prisons, 
that he thought himself obliged to overcome his scruples, 
and to appoint new commissioners invested with the same 
discretionary powers which Elizabeth had formerly con- 
ferred.? 

Upon the whole, sve must conceive that monarchy, on 
the accession of the house of Stuart, w.is possessed of a 
very extensive authoritv: an authority, in tlie pidgment of 
ml, not examly limited; in the judgment of some, not 
limitable. But, at the same time, this authority iva« 
founded merely on the opinion of the people, influenced 
by ancient precedent and example. It xi-as not supported 
cither by money or by force of arms. And, for this reason, 
we need not wonder that the princes of that line were so 
extremely jealous of their prerogative ; being sensible that 
xvhen those claims were ravislicd from them, they possess- 
ed no influence by xvhicli they could maintain their dig- 
nity, or support the laws. By the changes which have 
sipce been introduced, the liberty and indeiicndcnce of in- 
dividuals has been rendered much more full, entire, and 
secure ; that of the public more uncertain and precanous. 
And it seems a necessary, though perhaps a melancholy, 
truth, that in every government, the magistrate must either 
possess a large revenue and a military force, or enjoy some 
discretionary powers, in order to execute the laxvs and 
support his own authority. 

Ecciniatiini Wc have had occasion to remark, m so 
. many instances, the bigotiy which prevailed 

in that age, that we can look for no toleration among the 
different sects. Two Arians, under the title of heretics, 
xvoro punished by fire during this period; and no one 
reign since the Reformation had been free from like liar- 
banties. Stowe says, that these Arians xvere offered ilieir 
pardon at tlie stake, if they would merit it by a recant- 
ation. A madman xvho called himself the Iloly Ghost, 
was, xvithoutany indulgence for his frenzy, condc'mned to 
the same punishment. Twenty pounds a-month could by 
“6 tewed on eveiy one who frequented not the esta- 
blished worship. This religious laxv, however, had one 
indulgent clause, that the fines exacted should not exceed 
two-thirds of the early income of the person. It had 
been usual for Elizabeth to allow those penalties to run 
on for several years ; and to levy them all at once ; to the 
utter rum of such catholics as had incurred her displeasure. 


y*uijr flMienrr li exiiresUr xml ZPMloiisly inoilealetl In llie tnmnlli 
nimpiHc^iit publiilinl !■> rfuthnnly, in the men nf Quwn Cliexhei 
Ihever> rintjnrol Uie kins'eicicn.vali 
wiln- Pi'n'r'Pl'* *» •*" innliiiiiHl in the tlecren of Hie in 

llie rule nl theuiriis. 'Ihese principles, so f 
Inlrmluceil by Umes's infliience.'^IMiieil 
wnn^il, IhnI no hninruii hes Mhen notice orilicm; they Here neier II 
"'■''“I’rte.oriliseouiso; hiiiI itis only by mexns 
Uis^ Uirrell s Cninn&ilinii.bimk, piinlrd ncsrsevenly yinn ellrr. Hi 
we wt luniiAinltfl willi them. Would James, uho was so cautious, m 
even timid, lia\e ventured to begin Ins reign witli a bold stroke, wlm 


James was more humane in this, as in eveiy other respect. 
The puritans formed a sect which secretly lurked in the 
church, but pretended not to any separate worship or dis- 
cipline. An attempt of that kind xvould have ^en uni- 
versally regarded as the most unpardonable enormity. 
And had the king been disposed to grant the pnntans a 
full toleration for a separate exercise of their religion, it is 
certain, from the spirit of the times, that tiiis sect itself 
would have despised and hated him for it, and would 
have reproached him with lukewarmness and indifference 
in the cause of religion. Hiey maintained, that they them- 
selves were the only pure church ; tiuit their principles and 
practices ought to be established by lawr, and that no 
others ought to be tolerated. It may be questioned, there- 
fore, whedier the administration at this time could with 
propriety deserve the appellation of persecutors with re- 
gard to the puritans. Such of the clergy, indeed, as re- 
fused to comply with the legal ceremonies, xvere depriv^ 
of their livings, and sometimes, in Elizabeth's reign, were 
otherwise punished : and ought any man to accept of an 
office or benefice in an establishment, while he declines 
compliance with the fixed and known rules of that estab- 
lishment? But puritans were never punished for frequent- 
ing separate congregations ; because there were none such 
in the kingdom ; and no protestant ever assumed or pre- 
tended to the right of erecUng them. The greatest well- 
xvishers of the puritanical sect would have condemned a 
practice, which in that age was universally, by statesmen 
and ecclesiBStias philosophers and zealots, regi^ed as 
subversive of civil society. Even so great a reasoner as 
p>rd Bacon, thought that uniformity in religion was abso- 
lutely necessary to the support of government, and that no 
toleration could with safety be given to sectaries.*' Nothing 
but the imputaUon of idolatry, which was thrown on the 
catholic religion, could justify, m the eyes of the poritens 
themselves, the schism made by the hugonots and other 
protestants who lived in popish countnes. 

In all former ages, not wliolly excepting even those of 
Greece and Rome, religions sects and heresies and schisms 
had been esteemed dangerous, if not pernicious, to civil 
government, and were regarded as the source of Action, 
pd private combination, and opposition to the laws.* 
The magistrate, therefore, applieci himself directly to the 
cure of this evil as of every other; and veiy naturally at- 
tempted by penal statutes to suppress those separate com- 
munities, and punish the obstinate innovators. But it was 
found by fatal experience, and after spilling an ocean of 
blood in those theological quarrels, that the evil was of a 
peculiar nature, and xvas both inflamed by violent reme- 
dies, and diffusra itself more rapidly throughout the whole 
society. Hence, though late, arose the pamoxic^ princi- 
ple and salutaiy practice of toleration. 

The liberty of the press was incompatible with such 
maxims nnd such pnnciples of government os then pre- 
vailed, and xvas therefore quite unknown in that age. Be- 
sides employing the two terrible courts of star-chamber 
and high commission, whose noxvers were unlimited. 
Queen Elizibeth exertra her autWity by restraints upon 
tlie press. She passed a decree in her court of star-cliam- 
ber, that is, by her own xvill and pleasure, forbidding any 
book to be printed in any place but in Ixmdon, Oxfoid, 
and Cambridge nnd another, in which she prohibited, 
under severe penalties, the publishing of any book or 
pamphlet against the form or meaning of anx/ restraint or 
ordmanre, ronlained, or to be amtamedf in any statute or 
laws of this rralm, or in miy injunction made or see forth 
hy her maiesliiorherprivy-comdl, or against the truesenv 
ormninmgaf any letters patent, emmiwimSfOr prohibitions 
under the great seal if England.^ James extended the same 
penalties to tlie importing of such books from aWaad.in 
And to render these edicts more effectual, he aftenvnrds 
inhibited tlie printing of any book without a licence f^m 


wflulrl Imre riten jimt cmim I of jealousy to lits subjeers ’ It aiipean riom 
t?mt nionarrli*s Basilicoii Dnrnii, uritcen «liile heuasinSeot]antl,thatthe 
republirati iilru iit the on jin ot no«ei from the people were, at that lime, 
esteemetl piintanlrBlnmelciPS. J lie patriartlial scheme, it isiemai^alile.is 
ineuIealFil in those \uii sot theconvixalion picseneil by Otciall : nor was 
1 iliner the first inrenior of tito«e absuid notions, 
it Kymrr, tom, x«iii. p. 117 dOI 

h See hiseswr Ve ttniMt eetttnt. i See Cicero tie Lepibus. 

kCBihot Elizabeth, beebtate Inals. Sir Robert Kmshtly, vol. « ii 
edit. let. 

I Hymer, Coin, s\ii. p 5C9. ni Id. ibid. 
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tlic Arclibishon of Conteibuiy, tbe Arcbbisbcm of York, 
tbe Bisbop of London, or tbe vice-cbanccllor of one of the 
universities, or of some person appointed by them." 

In tiacini; the coherence among the systems of model n 
tlieology, we may observe, that the doctrine of absolute 
decrees has ever been intimately eonnected with the en- 
thusiastic spirit ; ns that doctrine nffurds tlie higiicst sub- 
ject of joj, triumph, and sccuiity to tlic supposed elect, 
and exalts them by iniinite degrees above the rest of man- 
kind. All the fust reformers adopted these principles; 
and the Jansenists too, a fanatical sect in France, not to 
mention the MnliomeUiis in Asia, have ever embraced 
them. As die Liilhcian establishments were_ subjected to 
episcopal jurisdiction, their enthusiasUe genius gradually 
decayed, and men had leisure to perceive the absurdity of 
supposing God to ]uinish by infinite torments what he him- 
self fiom all eternity had unchnngcnlily decreed. The 
king, tlioiigli at tins" time liis Calvinistie education had 
rivcttcd him in the doctrine of absolute decrees, yet, lieing 
a zealous partisan of episcopacy, was insensibly engaged, 
towards the end of his^icign, to f.ivotir the milder theology 
of Arminius. Eien in so great a doctor, the genius of 
the religion prcrailed over its speculative tenets ; and with 
him the whole clergy gradually dropped the more rigid 
principles of absolute reprobation anil uneonditional de- 
crees Some noise was at first made about these innova- 
tions; but being drowned in the fury of factions and 
civil wars which ensued, the scholastic arguments made 
an insignificant figiiic amidst those violent dis|iutcs about 
civil and ecclesiastical power witli which the nation was 
agitated. And at the restoration, the cliiircb, tlimigli she 
still retained her old subscriptions .and articles of faith, 
was found to have totally changed her speculative doc- 
trines, and to have einhiaced tenets moic suitable to the 
genius of her discipline and uoiship, uilhoiit its being 
possible to assign the precise period in which the altera- 
tion was produced. 

It may be worth ohsemng, that James, from his great 
desire to promote coiitroversi.il divinitv, erected a college 
at Chelsea for the entertainment of twenty persons, who 
should he entireh cmidoycd in rofutiiig the papists and 
punt.'ins." All the eflorts of the great Ilacoii could not 
procuic an csfihlishinont for the cultisation of iiatiiral 
iiliilosnphy : even to tins day, no society has been insti- 
tuted fur the polishing and fiving of our language. The 
only encouragement which the sovereign in l^ngland has 
cs'cr giicn to any thing that has the appearance of science, 
was this short-lived cskihlishmcnt of James; an institution 
quite superfluous, considering the unhappy propcnsion 
which at that time so unis'crsnlly possessed the nation for 
polemical tlicologv. 

Shiinora manners of the nation were agreeable 

' to the mon.irchical gos'cnimcnt which pre- 
vailed ; and contained not that strange mixture wliicli at 
present distinguishes Fjnglaiid from all other countries. 
tSiieli violent cNtiemcs wire then unknown of industry and 
dcliaiiclicry, friig.ility and profusion, civility and rusticity, 
f.inaticism and scep’ticism. Candour, sinc’eritv, modesty, 
arc the only qualities which the English of that age po^ 
scssed in common svith the present. 

High pride of f.iniily then prevailed ; and it was by a 
dignity and stateliness of behaviour, that the gentry and 
nobiliiy distinguished themselves from the common people. 
Great rielies acquired hv commerce were more rare, and 
had not as yet been able to confound all ranks of men, 
and render money the chief foundation of distinction, 
klucli ceremony took pkicc in the common intereourse of 
life, and little fiimiliarity was indulged by the great. Tlie 
advantages which result from opulence arc so solid and 
real, that those svho are possessed of them need not dread 
the near approaches of their inferiors. The distinctions of 
birth and title being more empty and imaginary, soon 
vanish upon familiar access and acquaintance. 

Tlie expenses of the great consisted in pomp and show, 
and a numerous retinue, rather than in convenience and 
true pleasure. The Earl of Nottingham, in his embabsy 
to Spam, was attended by 500 persons. The Earl of 

n 11)inrr. inm, x\ii p. CIS. 

o hi mill. II, CC'i C^mdrii's Bnt. vol. i, p. SJO Gibwn'j nlit. 

p 1.9! i>> De pnifi-l, fin. imp. 


Hertford, in that to Brussels, cairied 300 gentlemen along 
with him. Lord Bacon has remarked, that the English 
nobility in his time maintained a larger retinue of servants 
than the nobility of any other nation, except, perhaps, the 
Polanders p 

Civil honours, which now hold the first place, were at 
that time subordinate to the military. The young gentry 
and nobility were fond of distinguishing themselves by 
arms. The fury of duels, too, prevailed more than at any 
time before or since.a This was the turn that the roman- 
tic chivalry, for which the nation was formerly so re- 
nowned, had lately taken. 

Liberty of commerce between the sexes was indulged ; 
but without any licentiousness of manners. _ The court 
was very little an exception to this observation. James 
had rather entertained an aversion and contempt for the 
females, nor were those young courtiers, of whom he was 
so fond, able to break through the established manners of 
the nation. 

Tlic first sedan-chair seen in England was in this reign, 
pd was used by the Duke of Buckingham ; to the great 
indignation of the ])cople, who exclaimed, that he was 
employing his fellownireatures to do the service of beasts. 

Tlic country life prereils at present in England beyond 
any cultivated nation of Europe ; but it was then much 
more generally embraced bv all the gentry. The increase 
of arts, pleasures, and social commerce, was just beginning 
to produce an inclination for the sofler and more civilized 
hie of the city. James discouraged, as much ns possible, 
this alteration of manners. “ He was wont to be very 
earnest,’' as Lord Bacon tells us, “ with the country gen- 
tlemen, to go from Ixmdon to tlieir country seats. And 
sometimes he would say thus to them : ticntlemaif at 
Lmidan, you at e like Mp$ in a tea, which thow like nothing ; 
hut in your coimtry tillages you ate like ships in a river, 
rdtich look like great thing'‘.’’' 

He was not content w ith reiiroof and exhortation. As 
Queen Ehmbcth had pcrccivccl with regret the increase of 
London, and had restrained all new buildings by procla- 
mation ; James, w’lio found that these edicts were not ex- 
actly obeyed, frequently renewed them; though a strict 
execution seems still to have been wanting. He also 
issued icitcratcd ]iroc1ainations in imitation of his prede- 
cessor; containing severe menaces against the gentry who 
livcil in town.* This policy is contrary to that which has 
ever been practised by all jirinces who studied the increase 
of liicir nutlionty. To allure the nobility to court ; to en- 
gage them in cxncnsiic pleasures or employments which 
dissi|inlc their tortiiiic; to increase their subjection to 
ministers by attendance; to weaken their authority in the 
provinces liy absence : these have been the common arts 
of arbitnn’ 'government. But .Tames, besides that he had 
certainly laid no plan for extending his power, had no 
money to siipnoit a splendid court, or bestow' on a nume- 
rous retinue of gentry and nobility. He thought, too, that 
by their living together, they b'ceame more sensible of 
liicir own strength, and were apt to indulge too curious 
researches into matters of government. To remedy the 
present evil, he was desirous of dispersing them into their 
Gonntiy-scnts ; where, he hoped, they would hear a more 
submissive reverence to his authority, and receive less sup- 

C ort from each other. But the contrary effect soon fol- 
iw’cd. Hie riches amassed during tlieir residence at 
home rendered them independent. The influence ac- 
quired by hospitality made them formidable. Tiiey would 
not be led by the court : they could not be driven : and 
thus the system of the English government received a 
total and a sudden alteration in the course of less than 
forty years. 

The first rise of commerce and the arts had contributed, 
in preceding reigns, to scatter those immense fortunes of 
the Ixirons which rendered them so formidable both to 
king and people. The further progress of these advantages 
began during this reign to nun the small proprietors of 
land ;t and by both events, the gentry, or that rank which 
composed the" House of Commons, enlarged iheir pow’er 
and authority. The early improvements m luxury were 

q rr.intl! n, p, 5. See also I onl Ileriiert's Sleinoin. 
r Apniihlhcenn. • Ilymer, lorn, xvii p. VO. 

t Cribbdle, p. set. fint edit. 
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seized by tlie greater nobles, whose fortunes placing them 
above fiugality, or even calculation, were soon dissipated 
in expensive pleasures. These improvements reached, at 
last, all men of property; and those of slender fortunes, 
who at that time weie often men of family, imitating those 
of a rank immediately above tliem, reducm themsmves to 
poverty. Their lands, coming to sale, swelled the estates ! 
of those who possesseu riches sufficient for the fashionable 
ex^ienses ; but who were not exempted from some care 
and attention to their domestic economy. 

The gentry, also, of that age, were engagsd in no ex- 

I iense, except that of country hospitality. No taxes were 
evied, no wars waged, no attmdance at couit expected, 
no bnbery or profusion required at elections.'* Could 
human nature ever reach happiness, the condition of the 
English gentry, under so mild and benign a prince, might 
mem that appellation. 

_ The account of the king’s revenue, as it 

rminca. jg Stated:* Of crown 

lands, 80,000 pounds a-year; by customs and new impo- 
sitions, near 190,000 ; _ by wards, and other vanous 
branches of revenue, besides pun’eyance, 180,000. The 
whole amounting to 450,000. The king's' orainary dis- 
bursements, by the same account, are said to exceed ffiis 
sum thirty-six thousand pounds.^ All the extraordinary 
sums which .Tames had raised by subsidies, loans, sale of 
lands, sale of the title of baronet, money paid by the 
states, and by the King of Prance, benevolences, &c. svere, 
in the srhole, about two millions two hundred thousand 
pounds : of which the sale of lands afforded seven hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand pounds. The extraordinary 
disbuisements of the king amounted to two millions; be- 
sides above four hundred thousand pounds given in pre- 
sents. Upon the whole, a sufficient reason appears, partly 
fi om necessaiy expenses, partly for want of a ripd economy, 
why the king, even early in his reign, was deeply involved 
in debt, and found great difficulty to support the govern- 
ment. 

Farmers, not commissioners, levied the customs. It 
seems, inde^, requisite, that the former method should 
always be tried before the latter, though a preferable one. 
When men’s own interest is concerned, they fall upon a 
hundred expedients to prevent frauds in the merchants; 
md these the public may afterwards imitate, in establish- 
ing proper rules for its officers. 

The customs were supposed to amount to five per cent. 
of the value, and were levied upon exports as well as 
imports. Nay, the imposition upon exports, by James’s 
additions, is said to amount, in some few instances, to 
twenty-five ^ cent. This practice, so hurtful to industry, 
prevails still in France, Spain, and most countries of 
Europe. The customs, in 1604, yielded 127,000 pounds 
a-yearJ They rose to 190,000 towards the end of the 
reign. 

Interest, during this reign, tvas at ten per cent, till 1624, 
whm it was reduced to eight. Tliis high interest is an 
indication of the great profits and small progress of com- 
merce. 

The extraordinary supplies granted by parliament during 
this whole leim, amounted not to more than 630,000 
pounds; which divided among twenty-one years, makes 
30,000 pounds a-ycar. I do not include those supplies, 
amounting to 300,000 pounds, which were given to the 
king by his last parliament. These were paid in to their 
own commissioners; and the expenses of the Spanish 
vrar were mudi more than sufficient to exhaust them. The 
distressed family of the Palatine was a great burden on 
James, during part of his reign. The king it is pretend- 
ed, possessed riot frugality proportioned to the extreme 
narremness of his revenue. Splendid equipage^ however, 
he did not affect, nor costly furniture, nor a luxurious 
table, nor prodigal mistresses. His buildings, too, were 
not sumptuous; though the Banquetiiig-honse must not 
be forgotten, as a monument which does honour to his 

u Men seem then tn have been &mbii!oas of r^presentinc the cnuntiM, 
but tMi less ot the bomuths. , A Seat lo the House in ifselt, of smriii 
imimrunie. Jlut the former berdiiie a point ot honour anions tlie eentle- 
tnen. Journ. lUtli (eb. 1 G&. 'i owns «liich bad loniwly neeiecled their 
risht pt sendins memben, now began to claim it. Jonm. SOUi Feb. 16S1. 

w An,abi(r.ict or foiet declarauon of his insuesty's retenue. with tiio 
Bjsigndtions and deralcatioiis upon the same* 


reign. Hunting was his chief amusement, the cheapest 
pleasure in which a king can indulge himself. His ex- 
penses were the effects of liberality, rather than ol luxurv 

One day. It is said, while he was standing amidst some 
of his Muitiers, a porter passed by, loaded with money, 
which he w as carrying to the treasury. The king observed 
that Kich, afierwards Earl of Holland, one ofiiis hand- 
some agreeable fiHourites, whispered something to one 
standing near him. Upon inquiiy, he found that Rich 
had said, how happy would that money make me! Without 
hesitation James bestowed it all upon him, though it 
amounted to 3000 pounds. He added. Ton think yow^ 
m //* very happy in obtaining to large a sum; but I am more 
happy m having an opportunity oy obliging a worthy man, 
whom I love. The .generosity of James was more the 
result of a benign humour or light fimey, ffian of reason 
or judgment. The objects of it were such as could 
render themselves agreeable to him in bis loose houis; 
not such ns were endowed with great merit, or who pos- 
sessed talents or popularity which could strengthen his 
interest with the public. 

The same advantage, we may remark, over the people, 
which the crown formerly reaped from that interval W 
tween the fall of the Peeis and the nse of fhe Commons, 
tvas now possessed by the people against the crown, during 
the continuance of a like intervm. The sovereign had 
already lost that independent revenue, by which he could 
subsist without regular supplies firom parliament; and he 
had not yet acquired the mrans of influencing those 
assemblies. The effects of this situation, whicn com- 
menced with tlie accession of the house of Stuart, soon 
rose to a great height, and were more or less propagated 
throughout all the reigns of that unhappy family. 

Subsidies and fifieenths aie fiequentfy mentioned by 
historians; but neither the amount of these taxes nor the 
method or levying them have been well explained. It 
appears, that the fifieenths formerly corresponded to the 
name, and were that proportionable part of the mov- 
ables.* But a valuation having been made in the reign of 
Edward III, that valuation was always adhered to, and 
rach town paid unalterably a particular sum, which the 
inhabitants themselves assessed upon their fellow-citizens. 
Tile same tax in corporate towns was called a tenth; be- 
cause, there it was at first a tenth of the movables. The 
whole amount of a tenth and a fifteenth fiiroughont the 
kingdom, or a fifteenth, as it is often more concisely called, 
was about 29,000 potinds.* The amount of a subsidy 
was not invariable like that of a fifteenth. In the eightn 
of Elizabeth a subsidy amounted to 120,000 pounds : in 
tbe fortieth it was not above 78,000.’* It afterwards fell to 
70,000 ; and was continually aecreasing." The reason is 
easily collected from the method of levying it. We may 
leam from the subsidy bills,’’ that one subsidy was given 
for four shillings in the pound on land, and two shillings 
and eight-pence on movables throughout the counties; a 
considerable tax, had it been strictly levied. But this was 
only the ancient state of a subsidy. During the reign of 
James, there was not paid the twentieth part of that sum. 
The tax was so far personal, that a man paid only in foe 
county where he lived, though he should possess estates 
in odier counties ; and the assessors formed a loose esti- 
mation of liK property, and rated him accordingly. To 
preserve, however, some rule in the estimation, it seems to 
nave been the practice to keep an eye to former assess- 
ments, and to rate every man according as his ancestors, 
or men of such an estimated property, were accustomed to 
pay. This rvas a sufficient reason why subsidies could not 
increase, notwithstanding tbe gieat increase of money and 
rise of rents. But there was an evident reason why they 
continually decreased. The favour, as is natural to sup- 
pose, ran always against the crown ; especially during the 
latter end of Elizabeth, when subsidies became numerous 
and frequent, and the sums levied were considerable, com- 
pared to former supplies. The assessors, though accus- 

X The excess »ss (onnerly greater, as appears Iv Salubuo's account 
See chap, ii 

y jDum. eist May, ICM. 

a Coke’s Inst, book iv. chap. 1. of GflecDUis, quinzins, 
a Id. Subsidies (eroporery . b joum. I Ith July, IGIO. 

c Coke's Inst. bool. iv. chap. 1. subsidies temponiy, 
d See Statutes it Large. 
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tomed to have an eye to ancient estimations, were not 
bound to observe any such rule ; but might rate anew any 
person, according toliis present income. When rents fell, 
or part of an estate nas sold off, the pronrietor was sure to 
represent these losses, and obtain a diminution of his 
subsidy; but where rents ro«e, or new binds were pur- 
chased, he kept his own secret, and n.iid no moic than 
formerly. The advantage, therefore, nf every change, was 
taken against the crown ; and the crown could obtain the 
advanbige of none. And to make the matter worse, the 
alterations which happened in property during this age, 
were generally unfavourable to the crown. Tlie small 
proprietors, or twenty-pound men, went continually to 
decay; and when their estates were swaljowed im by a 
greater, the new purchaser increased not his_ subsidy. So 
loose, indeed, is the whole method of rating subsidies, 
that the wonder was not how the tax should continually 
dimini<ib ; but how it yielded any revenue at all. It be- 
came at last so unequal and uncertain, that the parliament 
was obliged to change it into a land to. 

The price of corn during this reign, and that of the 
other necessaries of life, was no lower, or was rather 
higher, than at present. By a proclamation of James, 
establishing public magazines, whenever wheat fell below 
thirty-two shillings a quarter, rye below eighteen, barley 
below sixteen, the commissioners were einpowered to pur- 
chase corn for the magazines.* These prices, then, are to 
be regarded as low ; though they would rather nass for 
high ^ our present estimation. The usual bread of the 
poor was at this time made of barley.f Tiie best ivool, 
during the greater part of James’s reign, was at thirty-three 
shillings a tod.s At present it is not above two-thirds of 
that value; though it is to be presumed, that our exports 
in woollen goods are somewhat increased. The finer 
manufiictures, too, by the progress of arts and industry, 
have rather diminished in price, notwithstanding the great 
increase of money. In Shakspeare, the hostess tells 
Falstaff, that the shirts she bought him were holland at 
eight shillings a-yard ; a high price at this day, even sup- 
posing, what is not probable, that the best holland at that 
time was equal in goodness to the best that can now be 
purchased. In like manner, a yard of velvet, about the 
middle of FJizabeth’s reign, was valued at two-and-twenty 
shillings. It appears irom Dr. Birch’s Life of Prince 
Henry,>< that that prince. Iw contract with his butcher, 
aid near a groat a-pound, throughout the year, for all the 
eef and mi non used in his family. Besides, we must 
consider, that the general turn of that age, which no laws 
could prevent, was the converting of arable land into 
pasture : a certain proof that the latter was found more 
profitable, and consequently that all butcher’s meat, as 
well as bread, was rather higher than at present. We 
have a regulation of the market, with reganl to poultiy 
and some other articles, very early in Charles T.’s reign ;* 
and the prices are high. A turkey-cock four shillings 
and sixpence, a turkey-^en three shillings, a pheasant-cock 
six, a plicasant-heii five, a partridge one shilling, a goose 
two, a capon two and sixpence, a pullet one and sixpence, 
a rabbit eight-pence, a dozen of pigeons six shillings.^ 
We must consider that London at present is more than 
three times more populous than it was at that time : a 
circumstance which much increases the price of poultir, 
and of every thing that cannot conveniently be nraugnt 
from a distance : not to mention that these regulations by 
authority are always calculated to diminish, never to in- 
crease, the market prices. The contractors for victualling 
the navy were allowed by government eight-pence a day 
for the diet of each man when in haibour, seven-pence 
halfpenny when at sea;' which would suffice at present. 
The chief difference in expense between that age and the 
present consists in the imaginary wants of men, which 


have since extremely multiplied. Tliesc™ me the prin- 
cipal reasons why James’s revenue would go further than 
the same money in our time; though the diflbrcnce is 
not near so great as is usually imagined. 

Tlie pulilic wes entirely free from the , 
danger and expense of a standing army. 

While J.imc<; was vaunting his divine vicegereiicy, and 
bo.isting of Ins high prerogative, he possessed not so much 
as a .simtie regiment of guards to maintain his extensive 
claims : a sufficient proof that he sinceiely believed his 
pretensions to be well grounded, and a strong presumption 
that they were at least built on what were then deemed 
plausible arguments. Tlie militia of England, amounting 
to 160,000 men," was the sole defence of the kingdom. 
It is pretended that they were kept in good order during 
this reign." 'The city of London procured officers who 
had served abroad, and who taught the trained bands their 
exercise in Artille^*-gnrden ; a practice which had been 
discontinued since 1588. All the counties of England, in 
emulation of the capital, were fond of showing a well- 
ordered and well-appointed militia. It appeared that the 
natural propensity of men towards military shows and 
exercises will go far, with a little attention in the sove- 
reign, towards exciting and supporting this spirit in any 
nation. 'The very boys, at that time, in mimicry of their 
elders, enlisted themselves voluntarily into companies, 
elected officers, and practised the discipline, of which the 
models were eve^ day exposed to their view.!* Sir Ed- 
ward Harwood, in a memorial composed at the beginning 
of the subsequent reign, sais, that England was so unpro- 
vided with horses fit ior war, that 2000 men could not 
possibly be mounted throughout tlie whole kmgdom.s At 
present the breed of horses is so much improx'ed, that 
almost all those which are employed either in the plough, 
waggon, or coach, would be fit for that purpose. 

The disorders of Ireland obliged James to keep up 
some forces there, and put him to great expense. Die 
common pay of a private man in the infantry was eight- 
pence a day, a lieutenant two shillings, an ensign eighteen- 

ence.v The armies in Europe were not near so numerous 

uring that age; and the private men, we may observe, 
were drawn from a better rank than at present, and ap- 
proaching nearer to that of the officers. 

In the year 1583 there was a general review made of 
all the men in England capable of bearing arms ; and 
these were found to amount to 1,172,000 men, according 
to Raleigh.* It is impossible to warrant the exactness of 
this computation ; or, rather, we may fairly presume it to 
be somewhat inaccurate. But if it approactied near the 
truth, England has probably, since that time, increased in 
populousness. The growth of London;, in riches and 
oeanty, ns well as in numbers of inhabitants, has been 
prodigious. From 1600 it doubled every forty years;' 
and consequently, in 1680, it contained four times as 
many inhabitants as at the be^nnmg of the century. It 
has ever been the centre of all the trade in the kin^om ; 
and almost the only town that affords society and amuse- 
ment. 'fhe affection which the English bear to a country 
life makes the provincial towns be little frequented by the 
gentry. Notliing but the allurements of the capital, which 
is favoured by the residence of the king, and by being the 
seat of government, and of all the courts of justice, can 
prevail over their passion for their rural villas. 

London at this time was almost entirely built of svood, 
and in every respect was certainly a very ugly city. The 
Earl of Arundel first introduced the general practice of 
bnck buildings." 

The navy of England was esteemed formid- jj 

able in Elizabeth’s time, yet it consisted only 
of thirty-three ships, besides pinnaces." Ann the largest of 
these would not equal our fourth rates at piesent. Raleigh 


e lUmer, tom. xvii. p. 566. To the same purpose, see also SI Jiic. II. 
cap. & r tom. XX. p. 15. 

ff See ft compendium or dialogue inserted m fhe Memoirs of 'Wool, 
di4p, 81. 

It P. 440. i Rymer, tom. xlx. p. 511. 

k We may judge of the gieet gneiance of pur\evance by this Hreum- 
BtsDcea uMt the Durv^ois otteii jrave but sixpence tor a dosen ot pigeons, 
ftnd two"|)ence for a fowl. Journ. 85 Mey, 168(^ 

I Rymer, tom. x\ii. p. 441, el seq. 

m This volume was wntteo ftbo\e twenty-eieiit yeers befoie the edllinn 
m 1780. In that short period, prices have perhaps risen more than during 
the preceding hundred and fitty. 


n Jnnm. 1 Mardi. 1021. . _ ..... 

0 Stone. See also Sir Waller Raleigh of the Prerogatives of Parlia- 
nicDt, end Jdhnsinn, Hist. Ub. xvlii. 

P Stoue. 

q In the Ilarleyan MisrellaDy, vol. ir. p. 855. 
r Kjmer, torn. xvi. 11,717. , , 

a Of the I mention at Mapping. This number is mnch siipenor to that 
mntamed In Munlen, ami tliat delivered by Sir HdHard Coke to the 
House ot Commons ; ai^ is more likely, 
t Sir William Petiv. 

II Sir EtluRinl Wafker's Political Discourses, p. 870. 
w Coke's Inst.booktv.diap.i. CousuttalKiu in parliament fbr the navy. 
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advises never to build a ship of war above 600 tons' 
Jaincsuasnotnealicentofthenavy. Inlive\eara iirecedint; 
1623, he built ten new ships, and expended fifty thousand 
pounds a-jear on the fleet, beside the ralue or thirty-six 
tliousand nounds in timber, winch he annually gave from 
the rojal forest-..) Tlie largest ship that had ever come 
from ilie English docks was built during this reign. .She 
was only 1400 tons, and carried sixty-four guns.' ^e 
merchant ships, in cases of necessity, were instantly con- 
verted into ships of svar. The king afiirmed to the par- 
liament, that the navy had never before been in so good 
a condition.* ° 

Commem pari'ameut during this 

, we meet wnth grievous lamentations 
concerning the decay of trade, and the growth of popery- 
such violent propensity have men to complain of the pre^ 
sent times, and to entertain discontent against their foitune 
and condition. Tlie king himself was deceived bv these 
popular confplaints, and was at a loss to account ‘for the 
total wantof money, which he heard so much exaggerated •> 
It mav, however, he affirmed, that during no preceding 
Iienod of English histoiy, was there a more sensible iri- 
ciease than during the reign of this monarch, of all the 
advantages which distinguish a flourishing people. Not 
only the peace which he maintained was flivourable to in- 
dustry and commerce: his turn of mind inclined him to 

J iiomote the peaceful arts : and trade being yet in its m- 
ancy, all additions to it must have been the more evident 
to^wery eye, which was not blinded by melancholy pre- 

By an account^ which seems judicious and accurate, it 
appMrs that all the seamen employed in tlie merchant 
service amounted to 10,000 men, which probably exceeds 
not the fifth part of their present number. Sir Thomas 
Oyerhuty says, that the Dutch possessed three times more 
shipping than the English, but that their ships were of in- 
ferior burden to those of the latter.® Sir William Mon- 
son computed the English naval power to be little or 
nothing mfenor to the Dutch,' which is surely an exagger- 
ation. The Dutch at ftis time h^ed to England with 
600 ships; England to Holland with sixty onlyjt 
M-inutoura. , raanufilctures, for which 

'the English were then eminent, would ais- 

S ear veiy contemptible, in comparison of those which 
oiirish among them at present. Almost all the more 
elaborate and curious arts were only cultivated ahrad 
narticularlv in Italy, Holland, and the Netherlands! 
Miip-building, and the founding of iron cannon, were the 
' j,-)le in which the English excelled. They seem, indeed, 
to have possessed alone the secret of the latter, and great 
complaints were made every parliament against the ex- 
portation of English ordnance. 

_ NinMenths of the commerce of the kingdom consisted 
in woollen goods.h Wool, however, was allowed to be 
exported, till the nineteenth of the king. Its exportation 
was then forbidden by proclamation, though trat edict 
was never strictly executed. Most of the cloth was ex- 
ported raw, and was dyed and dressed by the Dutch- 
who gained, it is pretended, 700,000 pounds a-year by 
this manufacture.* A proclamation issued by the king 
a^nst exporting cloth in that condition, had succeeded so 
ill during one year, by the refusal of the Dutch to buy the 
dressed cloth, that great murmurs arose against it; and 
this measure was retracted by the king, and complained of 
by the nation, as if it had been the most impolitic in the 
world. It seems, indeed, to have been premature. 

PIseoaneof the fint Imnilionnf Shio- 

b teV. fom. xt,i. p. SI.S. • P- »'■ 

?»P™»Hy upon the cili/eiis ol Lon- 
nnik'ihllt •"•mory md chugy niihin these few yesn^of 

**“P**here uera now due mention of some sort msrietheicor, 
itu onid in time to^e te held^inrrailible.” ftc. In nnothyi^ 
iii»hi?r%*!£ mnnijold tokens nndsipni of the infinite blenlnn of^l 
,*’*i*®*rd upon this Linpriom, by the wondrous end mereiful 
Si p “f P“« wiibin ourseh es, end the fun benefitdf u Ilf 

I"? others: of nil which pnees let no miSdere to 
loo much, whereat in Imlh there con never he 
enough snid, neither wns the^ eie- eny people less considunlennd Ira 
3 c I 


In so little credit was the fine English cloth even at 
home, that the king was obliged to seek expedients bv 
which he might engage the people of fashion to wear it.*' 
The manufacture ot fine linen was totally unknown m the 
kingdom.* 

The company of merchant-adventurers, by their patent, 
possessed the sole commerce of woollen goods, though 
the staple commodity of the kingdom. An attempt made, 
during the reign of Elizabeth, to lay open tins important 
trade, had been attended with bad consequences for a time, 
1^ a conspiracy of the merchant-adventureis, not to make 
any purchases of cloth ; and the queen immediately re- 
stored them their patent. 

It was the groundless fear of a like accident, that en- 
slaved the nation to those exclusive companies, which 
confined so much every branch of commerce and indus- 
tiy. The parliament, however, annulled, in the thiid of 
die king, the patent of the Spanish company; and the 
trade to Spain, which was at firat very insignificant, soon 
became the most considerable in tbe kingdom. It is 
strange that they were not thence encoura^ to abolish 
all the other companies, and that they went no further 
than obliging them to enlarge their bottom, and to facili- 
tate the admission of new adventurers. 

A board of trade was erected by die king in 1622." 
One of the reasons assigned in the commission, is to 
remedy the low price of wool, which begat complaints of 
the decay of the woollen manufacture. It is more proba- 
ble, however, that this fall of prices proceeded from the 
increase of trool. The king likewise recommends it to 
the commissioners to inquire and examine, whedier a 
greater freedom of trade, and an exemption from the re- 
straint of exclusive companies, would not be beneficial. 
Men were then fettered by their own prejudices; and tbe 
king was justly afraid of embracing a bold measure, whose 
consequences might be uncertain. The digesting of a 
navigation act, of a like nature with the famous one exe- 
cuted afterwards by the republican parliament, is likewise 
recommended to the commissioners. The arbitrary powers 
thra commonly assumed by die privy-council, appear 
evidently through the whole tenor ot the commission. 

The silk manufacture had no footing in England ; but, 
by James’s direction, mulberry-trees were planted, and 
silk-wiorms introduce." The climate seems unfavour- 
able to the succw of this project. The planting of hops 
increased much in England during this reign. 

Greenland is thought to have been discovered about 
this period ; and tbe wbale fishery was carried on with 
success : but the industry of the Dutch, in spite of all 
opposition, soon deprived the English of this source of 
nches. A company was erected for the discovery of the 
north-west passage; and many fruitless attempts were 
made for that purpose. In such noble projects, despair 
ought never to he admitted till tlie absolute impossibility 
of success be fully ascertained. 

'The passage to the East Indies had been opened to the 
English during the reign of Elizabeth ; but the trade to 
those parts was not entirely established till this reign, 
when the East India company received a new patent, en- 
larged their stock to 1,500,000 pounds,** and fitted out 
several ships on these adventures. In 1609, they built a 
vessel of 1200 tons, the largest merchant ship that Eng- 
land had ever known. She was unfortunate, and perished 
by shipwreck. In 1611, a large ship of the company, as- 
sisted by a pinnacb maintained five several engagements 
with a squadron or Portuguese, and gained a complete 

tliBDkrul thiin Rttbis time, beinir not willinjr to endure the memory oPtheir 
prnent iMppineu. IS well es in the nniteriAl increue of commerce nnil 
treme throughout the kingdom, greet building of royal ilnpa and by private 
merroants. the rpptopling of aiiesstouns. and villaeca, Imide the di%- 
remiDle and RiiddenincreaM of tair and costly bui1dinps.4isuell nilliin tho 
city of Modon as tbe suburbs thereof, espeaally within these twelve 
yea^^^ ^ac. 

d Ine trade's increase, in the Harleyan Misc. vol iii. 
e nemiukson hn lra%els. Harl.Mise.\oi. li.p. 319. 
f Naval p. SSO. 350. g Raleigh's Obsertations. 

n Toum.e3di May. IdSI. 

1 Jouni. SOth Ma>. 1614. Raldeh, in his Observations, computes the 
last at 400,000 pounds to the nation. J here are about undressed 
clotli^ sa> e be, eij^rted yearly. He tomputes, besides, that about 100,000 
pounds a>Tearhai1 been lostby kerseys: not to mention other articles, 'jhe 
account ot 900,000 dotlis U'^ear exported in Elixabetli's reign seems to lie 
exasnrated. 

k R>mei, tom. xvii. p, 4IS. I Id. ihid. m Tbid. p 410. 
n Stowe. o Journ C6lh Nov, iCGi. 
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victory over Torces much superior. During the following 
jeais, the Dutch company was guilty of grrat injuries to- 
wards the English, in expelling many of their factors, and 
destroying their settlements : but tliese violences were 
resented with a pioper spirit by the court of England. A 
naval force was equipped under the Earl of 0\lord,i' and 
lay in wait for the return of the Dutch East India fleet. 
By reason of cross-windc, Oxford failed of Ins purpose, 
and the Dutch escaped. Some time after one iich ship 
was taken by Vicc-admiral Merwiii; and it was stipulated 
by the Dutch to pay 70,000 pounds to the Etiglisli coin- 
pany, in consideiation of the losses which tliat company 
had sust.iincd.'i But neither this stiiiuhition, nor the fear 
ofiepris.ils, nor the sense of that Iricnasliip which subsisted 
between England and the States, could icstraiii tlicaviditv 
of the Dutch company, or lender them equitable in their 
proceedings towaids iiieir allies, linpaticnt to have the 
sole possession of the spice trade, which the English then 
shared with them, they assumed ajurisdiction over a fac- 
tory of the latt'T 111 th'c island of Amboy iia; and on very 
improvable and even absurd pretences, seized all tlicir 
ftictois wall their f,imilics, and put them to death with tlie 
most inhuman toituics. This dismal news armed in 
England at tlio time when James, by the prejudices of his 
subjects, and the intrigues of ins favourite, was constrain- 
ed to m.ikea bicach with Spain ; andhew.is obliged, after 
some remonstrances, to acquiesce in this indignity from a 
state whose alliance was now become nccc'sary'to him. 
it IS remarkable, that the nation, almost without a murmur, 
submitted to this injury from their nrotestant confederates ; 
.m injury which, besides the homo cnorinitv of the action, 
was of much deeper iinportance to national interest, than 
all those which they were so impatient to resent from the 
house of Austria. 

The exports of England from Christmas 1C12 loChnst- 
mas 1G13, arc computed at 2,487,435 pounds: the tm- 
iioits at 2,141,151 : so that the b.d.uicc in ftivour of Eng- 
land was 34G,284.r But, in 1G22, the cvpoits were 
2,320, 43G pounds; the imports 2,G 1 0,3 15 ; winch makes 
a Vikuicc of 200,879 pounds ng,uiist England.* Die 
coiiMge of England, from 1590 to 1610, amounteil to 
4,770,314 pounds 13 shillings and 4 pence:* a proof that 
the lial.uica in the mam was considcmbly in f.ivoiir of the 
kingdom. As the annual imports and' exports togitlicr 
rose to iicir five millions, and the customs never yielded 
so much .as 200,000 pounds a-y car, of w hull toiinag'c made 
a part, it appears that the new- rates afiixcd by James did 
not, on the whole, amount to one shilling in tlic pound, 
and consequently were still inferior to the intention of the 
original gmnt of p.'irliamcnt. Tlic East India company 
iisua<lv carried out a third of their cargo in commodities^" 
The trade to Turkey was one of the most g.iinful to tlie 
nation « It ajipcais that copper half-|icncc and farthings 
began to be coined in tins reign.' Tradesmen had com- 
inoiily c.iTiied on their retail business chiefly by means oi 
leaden tokens. The small silver iieiiny was soon lost, and 
at this time was no wlicic to be founu. 

Coinuies " hilt chiefly tenders the reign of James 
memorable, is the commencement of the 
English colonies in America ; colonics established on the 
noblest footing that has been known in .any age or nation. 
The Spaniards, bciiigthe first discoverers of the New World, 
immi’diatcly look possession of the precious mines which 
they found there ; and, by the allurement of great nclics, 
they' weie tempted to depopulate their own country, as well 
as that which they conquered ; and added the vice of sloth 
to those of avidity and barbarity, which had attended their 
adventurers in those renowned enterprises. Tliat fine 
coast was entirely neglected, which reaches from St. 
Augustin to Cape Bretoii,and which lies in all the temperate 
climates, is watered by noble rivets, and oflers a fertile 
soil, but nothing more, to the industrious planter. Peopled 
gradually fiom England by the necessitous and indigent, 
vvlio at home increased neither wealth nor populousness, 
the colonics which were planted along that tr.act liave pro- 
moted the navigation, encouraged the industry, and even 


perhaps multiplied tlic inhabitants of their mother-country. 
The spiiit of independenev, which was reviving in England, 
here slioiic forth in its full lustre, and received new acces- 
sion from the aspiiing character of those who, being dis- 
contented with the established church and monarchy, had 
sought for freedom amidst those savage deserts. 

Queen Ebriibeth had done little more than given a name 
to the continent of Virginia ; and after her planting one 
feeble colony, which quickly decayed, that country was 
entirely aliiiiidoned. But when peace put an end 'to the 
milirary enterprises against Spain, and left ambitious 
spiiits no hopes of making any longer such rapid advances 
towards honour and fortune,' the nation began to second 
the pacific intentions of its monarchy and to seek a surer, 
though slower, ex|iedient, for acquiring i idles and glory. 
In 1G06, Newport earned over a colony, and began a set- 
tlement, which the company, elected by patent for that 
purpnsc in London and Bristol, took care to supply with 
ye.arly recruits of provisions, utensils, and new inliabitants. 
About 1GO0, Argal discovered a moie direct and shorter 
passage to Virginia, and left the tract of the ancient navi- 
gators, vvlio had first directed their course southwards to 
tlic tropic, sailed vvcstwaid bv means of the trade-winds, 
and then turned noithvvard, till they reached the English 
settlements. The same y ear five hunclred petsonsunder Sir 
Thomas Gales and Sir'Geoige Somers weie embarked for 
Virginia. Someis’s ship, meeting with a tempest, was 
driven into the Bermudas, and laid the foundation of a 
settlement in those islands. Lord Delawar afterwards un- 
dertook the government of the English colonics : but not- 
withstanding all Ins care, seconded by supplies from 
James, and by_ money raised from the "first lottery ever 
know II in the kingdom, such difficulties attended th'e set- 
tlement of these countries, that in 1614 there were not 
alive more than 400 men, of all that had been sent thither 
Alter supplying themselves with provisions more imme- 
diately iicccssaiy for the support of life, the new planters 
began the cultivating of toliacco; and .Tame«, iiotvvith- 
staiiding his antipathy to that drug, winch he affirmed to 
bo pernicious to men’s morals as well as their hcaltli,! gave 
them permission to enter it in Engl.uid ; and he inhibited 
by proclamation all impoiliition of it Aum Spain > By 
degrees now colonics were established in that continent, 
and gave new names to the |ilaces where they settled, leav- 
ing tliat of Virginia to the province first Jilanted. The 
I'll.ind of B.'irbadocs was also planted in this reign. 

Speculative rcasoners, duniig that age, raiccd many ob- 
jections to the planting of those remote colonics ;' and 
foretold that, after draining their mother-country of inha- 
bitant", they would soon shake off her yoke, an'd erect an 
mdcpcndciit government m Amcnca : biit time has shown 
that the views entertained by those who encouraged such 
generous undertakings, wcrc'more just and solid. A mild 
government and great naval force have preserved, and mar 
still preseno during some time, the dominion of England 
over her colonies. And such advantages have commeice 
and navigation re.iiipd from these establishments, that more 
diaii a fourth of llic English shipping is at present com- 
puted to lip employed in carrying on the traffic with the 
Ameiic.in scttlcmciils. 

Agriculture was anciently very imperfect in England. 
Tlie sudden transitions, so often mentioned by historians, 
from the lowest to the highest price of gram, and the pro- 
iligious inequality of its value in different yeiirs, are suffi- 
cient proofs that the produce depended entirely on the 
seasons, and that art had as yet done nothing to fence 
against the injuries of the heavens. During' tins reign 
considerable improvcmciils were made, as in most arts, so 
in this, the most beneficial of any. A numerous catalogue 
might be fonned of books and pamphlets treating of hus- 
bandry, which were written about this time. Tlie nation, 
however, was still dependent on foreigners for daily bread ; 
and though its exportation of grain now forms a consider 
able branch of its commerce, notwithstanding its probabl 
increase of people, there was in that period a regular im 
portntion from the Baltic, ns well as from France: and if i 
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ever slopped, the bad consequences were sensibly felt by 
the nation. Sir Walter Raleigh, in his Observations, com- 
putes, that tn o millions went out at one time for com. It 
was not till the fifth of Elizabeth, that the euortation of 
corn had been allowed in England ; and &mden ob- 
scr\’es, that agiiculture, from tliat moment, received new 
life and vigour. 

The endeavours of James, or, mote properly speaking 
those of the nation, for promoting traSde, were attended 
with greater success than those for the encouragement of 
learning. Tliougli the age was by no means destitute of 
eminent writers, a very bad taste in general prevail^ dur- 
ing that penod ; and the monarch himself was not a imia 
infected with it. 

Lc tniiiii; On the origin of letters among the Cheeks 

«n.i ani. the genius of poets and orators, as might 
naturally be expected, ^vas distinguished by an amiable 
simplicitv, which, wiiatever rudeness may sometimes attend 
it, IS so fitted to express the genuine movements of natme 
and passion, that the compositions possessed of it must 
ever appear raluable to the discerning part of mankind, 
llie glaring figures of discourse, the pointed antithesis, the 
unnatural conceit, the jingle of words ; such false oma- 
ineiits were not employed by early wnters; not because 
they were rejected, but because they scarcely ever occurred 
to them. An easy unforced strain of sentiment runs 
through their compositions; though at the same time we 
may observe, that amidst the most elegant simplicity of 
thought and expression, one is sometimes surprised to meet 
with a poor conceit, which had presented itself unsought 
for, and which the aiithoi had not acquired critical obscr- 
ration enough to condemn.* A bad taste seizes with avi- 
dity these frivolous beauties, and even perhaps a good 
taste, ere surfeited by them : they multiply every day moie 
and more in the fashionable compositions; nature and 
gMd smseare neglected ; laboured ornaments studied and 
admired: and a total degeneracy of style and language 
prepares the way for barbarism and ignorance. Hence the 
Asiatic manner was found to depart so much from the 
simple punty of Athens : hence that tinsel eloquence which 
IS obsen'able in many of tlie Roman wnters, from which 
Cicero himself is not wholly exempted, and which so much 
prm-ails in Ovid, Seneca, Lucan, Alartial, and the Plinvs. 

On the revival of letters, when the judgment of the 
public IS yet raw and uninformed, this false glitter catches 
the m, and leaves no room, either in eloquence or poetiy, 
for the durable beauties of solid sense and lively passion. 
The reigning genius is then diametrically opposite to that 
which prevails on the first ongin of arts. The Ibilian 
wnters, it is evident, even the most celebrated, have not 
reiwhed the proper simplicity of thought and composition ; 
and in Petrarch, Tasso, Guaiini, frivolous witticisms and 
forced conceits are but too predominant. The period 
during which letters were cultivated in Italy, was so short 
as scarcely to allow leisure for correcting this adulterated 
relish. 

The more ^ly French writers are liable to the same re- 
proach. Voiture, Balzac, even Corneille, have too much 
aflected those ambitions ornaments, of which the Italians 
in general, and the least pure of the ancients, supplied 
them with so many models. And it was not till late, that 
observation and reflection gave rise to a more natural turn 
of thought and composition among that elegant people. 

A like character may be extended to the first English 
wrriten ; such as flourished during the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James, anrl even till long afterwards. Laming, on 
Its revival in this island, was attired in the same unnatural 
garb winch it wore at the time of its decay among the 
urKKs and Romans. And, what may be regarded as a 
misfortune, the English writers were possessed of great 
genius before they were endowed with any degree of taste, 
and by that means gave a kind of sanction to those forced 
turns and sentiments which they so much affected. Their 
distorted conceptions and expressions are attended with 
such vigour of mind, that we admire the imagination which 
produced them, as much as we blame the want of judg- 
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ment which gave them admittance. To enter into an ex- 
act cnticism of the writers of that age would our 

present purpose. A short character of the most p imnone 
delivered with the same freedom which history exercises 
over kings and ministers, may not be improper. The na- 
tional prepossessions, which prevail, will perhaps render 
the former liberty not the least perilous for an author. 

If Shak^eare be considered as a Man, bom in a radc 
age, and educated in the lowest manner, without any in- 
struction, either from the world or from books, he may be 
legarded as a prodigy : if represented as a Poet, capable 
of furnishing a proper entertainment to a refined or intelli- 
gent audience, we must abate much ohhis eulogy. In his 
compositions, we regret that many irreralanties, and even 
absurdities, should so frequently disfigure the animated 
and iiassionate scenes intermixed with them ; and at the 
same time, we perhaps admire the more diose beauties, on 
account of their being suirounded with such defoimities. 
A striking peculiarity of sentiment, adapted to a single 
character, he frequently hits, as it were, by inspiration; 
but a reasonable propriety of thought he cannot for any 
time uphold. Nervous and picturesque expressions as well 
as descriptions abound in him ; but it is in vain we look 
either for purity or simplicity of diction. His total igno- 
rance of all theatrical art and conduct, however material a 
defect; yet, as it affects the spectator, rather than the 
reader, we can moie easily excuse, than that want of taste 
which often prevails in his productions, and which gives 
way only by iiiteivals to the irradiations of genius. A great 
and ferule genius he certainly possessed, and oneenriclied 
equally with a tragic and comic vein ; but he ought to be 
cited as a proof, how dangerous it is to rely on these ad- 
vantages atone for attaining an excellence in the finer arts.i> 
And there may even remain a suspicion that we overrate, 
if possible, the greatness of his genius; in the same man- 
n« as bodies often appear more gigantic, on account of 
uieir being disproportioned and misshapen. He died in 
1616, aged 53 years. 

Jonson {losscssed all the learning which was wanting to 
Sliakspeare, and wanted all the genius of which the other 
was possessed. Both of them xvere equally deficient in 
taste and elegance, in harmony and correctness. A servile 
copyist of the ancients, Jonson translated into bad English 
thebeauUful passages of the Greek and Roman authois, 
without accommodating them to the manners of his age 
and country. IIis ment has been totally eclipsed by that 
of Shakspeare, whose rude genius prevailed over the rude 
art of Ins contemporary. The English theatre has ever 
since taken a strong tincture of Sbnkspeare's spirit and 
cliaracter; and thence it has proceeded, that the nation 
has undergone, from all its neighbours, the reproach of 
barbarism, from which its valuable productions, in some 
other parts of learning, wxiuld othenvise have exempted it. 
Jonson had a pension of a hundred marks from the king, 
which Charles afterwards augmented to a hundred pounds, 
lie died in 1637, aged 68. 

Fairfax has translated Tasso with an elegance and ease, 
and at the same time with an exactness, which for that age 
are suronsing. Each line in the original is faithfully ren- 
dered by a correspondent line in the translation. Ilarring- 
ton’s translation of Anosto is not likewise without & 
merit. It is to be regretted, that these poets should have 
imitated the Italians in their stanza, which has a prolixity 
and uniformity in it that displeases in long performances. 
Tliey had otherwise, as well as Spenser, who went before 
them, contributed much to the polishing and refining of 
English versification. 

In Donne’s satires, when carefully inspected, tliete ap- 
pear some flashes of wit and ingenuity ; but these are totally 
suffocated and buried, by the hardest and most uncouth 
expression that is any where to be met with. 

if the poetry of the English ivas so lude and imperfect 
durinv that ok, we may reasonably expect that their prose 
would be liable to still greater objections. Though the 
latter appears the more easy, as it is the more natural 
method of composition, it has ever, in practice, been found 
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the mote rare and difficult; and there scarcely is an in- 
stance, in any language, that it has reached a degree of 
perfection before the refinement of poetical numbers and 
expression. English prose, during tiie reign of James, was 
written with little regud to the rules of grammar, and with 
a total disregard to tlie elegance and harmony of the period. 
Stuffed with Latin sentences and quotations, it likewise 
imitated those inversions which, however forcible and 
graceful in the ancient languaras, are entirely contrary to 
the idiom of the English. I shall, indeed, venture to 
affirm, that whatever uncouth phrases and expressions oc- 
cur in old books, they were chiefly owing to the unformed 
taste of the author; and that the language spoken in the 
courts of Elizabeth and James was very little different 
from that which we meet with at present in good company. 
Of this opinion, the little scraps of speeches which arc 
found in the^ parliamentan journals, and which cany an 
air so opposite to the laboured orations, seem to be a 
sufficient proof; and there want not productions of that 
age, which, bdng written by men who were not authors 
by profession, retain a very natural manner, and may give 
us some idea of tlie language which prevailed among men 
of the world. I shall particularly mention Sir John 
Davis’s Discovery, Thro^orton’s, Essex’s, and Nevii’s 
letters. In a more early period, Cavendish’s Life of Car- 
dinal Wolsey, the pieces tiiat remain of Bishop Gardiner, 
and Anne Boleyii’s letter to the king, differ little or nothing 
from the language of our time. 

The great glory of literature in this island, during the 
reign of James, was Lord Bacon. Most of his perform- 
ances were composed in Latin ; though he possessed nei- 
ther the elegance of that, nor of his native tongue. If we 
consider the variety of talents displayed by this man ; as 
a public speaker, a man of business, a wit, a courtier, a 
companion, an author, a philosopher; he is justly the ob- 
ject of great admiration. If we consider him merely as 
an author and philosopher, the light in which we view 
him at present, Uiough very estimable, he was jet inferior 
to his contemporary Galileo, perhaps even to Kepler. 
Bacon pointed out at a distance the road to true philoso- 
phy: Galileo both pointed it out to others, and made 
himself considerable advances in it. The Englishman was 
ignorant of geometry : the Florentine revived that science, 
excelled in it, and was the first that applied it, together 
with experiment, to natural philosophy. The former re- 
jected, with the most positive disdain, the system of Co- 

S ernicus : the latter fortified it with new proofo, denved 
oth from reuon _ and the senses. Bacoas style is stiflT 
and rigid : his wit, though often brilliant, is also often 
unnatural and far-fetched ; and he seems to be the ori- 
ginal of those pointed similes and long-^pun allegories 
which so much distinguish the English authors : Galileo 
fe a lively and agreeable, though somewhat a prolix, ^vriter. 
But Italy, not united in any singie government, and per- 
haps satiated with that literary glory which it has pos- 
sessed both in ancient and modern times, has too much 
neglected the renown which it has acquit^ W giving 
birth to so great a man. That national spirit winch pre- 
vmls among the English, and which forms their great hap- 
piriess, is the cause why they bestow on all their eminent 
writers, and on Bacon among the rest, such praises and 
acclamations as may often appear partial ana excessive. 
He died in 1626, in the 66th year of his age. 

If the reader of Raleigh’s History can have the patience ! 
to nude through the Jewish and Rabhinical learning i 
which compose the half of the volume, he will find, when 
he comes to the Greek and Roman story, that his pains 
are not unrewarded. Raleigh is the best model of that 
ancient stvle which some writers would affect to revive at 
present. He vyas beheaded in 1618, aged 66 years. 

Camden’s History of Queen Elizabeth may be esteemed 
good composition, both for style and matter. It is written 
with simplicity of expression, veiy rare in that age, and 


with a re^d to truth. It would not, perhaps, be too 
much to affirm, that it is among the best historical pro- 
ductions which have j'et been composed by any Enghsh- 
man. It is well known that the English have not much 
excelled in that kind of literature. He died in 1623, 
aged 73 years. 

We shall mention the king himself, at the end of these 
English writers ; because that is his place, when consider- 
ed as an author. It may safely be affirmed, that the me- 
diocrity of James’s talents in literature, joined to the great 
change in national taste, is one cause of that contempt 
under which his memory labours, and which is often car- 
ried ^ party wnters to a great extreme. It is remarkable, 
how different from ours were the sentiments of the an- 
cients with regt^ to learning. Of the first twenty ^man 
emperors, counting from Cmsar to Severus, above the half 
wera authors ; and though few of tliem seem to have been 
eminent in that profession, it is always remarked to their 

S raise, that by their example, tiiey encouraged literature, 
lot to mention Germanicus, andliis daughter Agrippina, 
persons so nearly allied to the throne, the greater part of 
the classic writers, whose works remain, were men of the 
highest quality. As every human advantage is attended 
with inconveniences, the diange of men’s ideas in this par- 
ticular may probably be ascribed to the invention of print- 
im; which has rendered books so common, that even men 
of slender fortunes can have access to them. 

That James was but a middling writer may be allowed : 
mat he was a conteniptible one, can by no means be ad- 
mitted. Whoever will read his Basilicon Doron, particu- 
larly the two last books^he Thie Law of free monarchies, 
his answer to Cardinal Feiron, and almost all his speeches 
and messages to parliament, will confess him to have 
possessed no mean genius. If he wrote concerning witches 
and apparitions ; who in that age did not admit the r^ity 
of these fictitious beings? If he has composed a com- 
mentary on the Revelations, and proved the Feme to be 
antichrist; may not a similar reproach he extended to the 
famous Napier; and even to Newton, at a time when 
learning was much more advanced than during the reign 
of James ? From the grossness of its superstitions, we may 
infer the ignorance of an age ; but never should pronounce 
concerning the folly of an individual, from his admitting 
popular errors, consecrated by the appearance of reli- 
gion. 

Such a superiority do the pursuits of literature possess 
above every mher occupation,^ that even he who attains 
but a mediocriw in them, merits the pre-eminence above 
those that excel the most in the common and vulgar pro- 
fessions. The speaker of the House of Commons is 
usually an eminent lawyer; yet the harangue of his map 
jesty will always be found much superior to tiiat of the 
speaker, in every parliament during Ins reign. 

Every science, as well os polite literature, must be con- 
sidered as being yet in its infancy. Scholastic learning 
and polemical divinity retarded the growth of ail true 
knowledge. Sir Henry Seville, in the preamble of that 
deed by which he annexed a salary to the mathematical 
and astronomical professors in Oxford, says, that geometry 
was almost totally abandoned and unknown in England.*: 
^e best learning of that age was the stu^ of the an- 
cients. _ Cnsaubon, eminent for this species of knowledge, 
was invited over from France by James, and encouraged 
by a pension of 3001. a-year, as well as by church pre- 
ferments.^ Tlie famous Antonio di Dominis, Archbishop 
of Spalatro, no despicable philosopher came likewise into 
England, and afforded girat triumph to the nation, by 
their gaining so considerable a proselvte from the papists. 
But the mortification followed soon after : the archoishop, 
though advanced to some ecclesiastical preferments,’ re- 
ceived not encouragement sufficient to satisfy his ambi- 
tion : he made his escape into Italy, where he died in 
confinement. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The purcliasers of D. Hume’s History of Eof-land liaving been long desirous of a continuation; tlie proprietor 
of Dr. Smollett’s History (being m possession of .i copy with tlio author’s last corrections) has been induced to reprint 
tliat work from the Revolution, where Hume’s II. story ends, to the death of George II. in the 3eai liCO 

To make this work more acceptable, the Sections and other divisions are given in a manner correspondent iMth those 
observed by Hume; so that any gentleman possessed of the latter may take up his History at the Revolution, where 
Hume bleaks ofl) and find a regular connc\ion in this complete History given by Smollett. 

In the latter part only of this work has the present Editor found it necessary to make any alterations. The war before 
the last had its source in America, and thcrcb\ drew forth our settlements there into consequence. Hits, with the loss 
of most of those settlements since to Great Britain, had bromrlit with it so many changes, that what was found politics 
and good sense then, is now totally deranged ; even f.icis themselves arc become changed, and the very state of the two 
countries has undergone a metamorphosis which was impossible to bo foreseen by the shrewdest politician. To assist 
the views of so eminent a writer as Smollett, as well as to gratify the expectations of the judicious re.ader, a few, very 
few, alterations hate been made on those heads. To have proceeded furthci would have been a kind of sacrilege, and 
no less a fraud upon the original author, than upon the public. 
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a n icsn § Constitution of En-land had 

A. D. IRS. assumed a new aspect. The maMm of 
hereditary, indefeasible lieht was at leneth renounced by 
a free piuliament. The power of the crown was acknow- 
ledged to flow from no other fountain than that of a con- 
tract with the people. Alieciance and protection were 
declared reciprocal ties depending upon each otlier. The 
representatives of the nation made a r^lar claim of rights 
in behalf of their constitueots ; and William III. ascended 
the throne in consequence of an express capitulation with 
the people. Yet, on this occasion, the xeat of the parlia- 
ment toivards their delivmr seems to have oveishot their 
attachment to Aeir own liberty and privileges : or at least 
the}' neglected the fairest opportunity that ever occurred, 
to retrench those prerogatives of the mwn to which thqr 
imputed all the late and former calamities of the kin^om. 
Their new monarch retained the old regal power over par- 
liaments in its full extent. He .was left at libertv.to con- 
voke, amount, prorogue, and dissolve them at his plea- 
sure. He was enablra to influence electiems, and oppress 
cor|ioiations. He possessed the right of choosing his own 


council ; of nominating all the great oflicers of the state, 
and of the household, of the ann.\, the nni^, and the 
chnrch. He reserved the absolute command of the militia: 
so that he remained master of all the instruments and 
en-incs of corruption and violence, without any other re- 
straint than his own moderation, and prudent regard, to 
the claim of rights, and principle of resistance, on which 
the revolution was founded. In a word, the settlement 
was finished with some precipitation, before the plan had 
been properly digested and matured; and this mil be the 
case in every establishment formed upon a sudden emer- 
gency in the face of opposition. It was observed, tliat the 
king, who was made by the people, had it. in his power 
to rule without them; to govern ;ure divino, though he 
was created jure humano ; and tfiat, though the change 

K ieded from a republican spint, the settlement was 
upon torv maxims ; for the execution of his govern- 
ment continued still independent of his commission, while 
Ills own person remained sacred and inviolable. The 
Prince of Orange had been invited to England by a coa- 
lition of parties, united by a common sense of danger : 
but this ti^was no sooner broken .-{km they flew sunder,, 
and each burned its original bias.'^cir mutual jealoiuy 
and ranc^^^^ived, and was heated by dispute into in- 
temperate zral and enthusiasm. Those who at first acted 
fiom principles of patriotism were insensibly warmed into 
partisans ; and King William soon found himself at die 
nead of a facdon. As he bad been br^ a Ca’viiiist, and 
sdwars expressed an abhorrence of spiritual persecution, 
the presbytenans, and other piotestant dissenters, con- 
sidered him as their peculiar protector, and entered into 
his interests with the most zealous fervour and assiduity. 
For the same reasons, die friends of the churdi became 
jealous of his proceedings, and employed all their influ- 
ence, first in opposing bis elevation to the throne, and 
afterwards m thwarting his measures. Their party was 
espoused by all the fnends of the lineal succession ; by 
the Roman Catholics; by those who wpre personally at- 
tached to the late king ; and by such as were disgusted 
by the conduct and personal deportment of William since 
his amval in England. They observed, that, contrary to 
his declaiaUon,he had plainly aspired to the orown; md 
treated his fiither-in-law with insolence and ngour: that 
his army contained a number of foreign papists, almost 
equal to that of the English Roman catholics whom James 
had employed: that the reports so industriously circulated 
about the birth of the Pnnee of Wales, the treaty wth 
Fiance for enslaving England, and the murder of tlie Earl 
of Essex, reports countenanced by the Pnnre of Orang& 
now nppBsrcd to be witliout foundation z that tha Outen 
troops remained in London, while the English for^ 
distnbuted in remote quarters : that the prince declared 
the first should be kept about his person, and the latter 
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sent to Ireland : that the two Houses, out of complaisance 
to William, had denied their late soverei^ the justice of 
being heard in his own defence; and, that the Dutch had 
lately interfered with the trade of London, which was 
already sensibly diminished. These were the sources of 
discontent, swelled up by the resentment of some noble- 
men, and other individuals, disappointed in their hopes of 
profit and preferment. 

Somen’s Coiice- § William h^n his reign with a pro- 
neraby. clamation, for confirming all protestants in 
Burnet. offices which tliey enjoyea on the first 

day of December: then he chose the members of his 
council, who were mnerally stanch to his interest, except 
the Aicnhishop of Canterbury and the Earl of Nottingham,* 
and these were admitted in complaisance to the church- 
natty, which It was not thought advisable to provoke. 
Nottingham and Shrewsbury were appointed secretaries of 
state : the pnvy seal was bestowed upon the Marquis of 
Halifax : the Eail of Danby was created president of the 
council. These two noblemen enjoyed a good share of the 
king’s confidence, and Nottingham was considerable, as 
head of the church-party : but the chief favourite was Ben- 
tiiick', first commoner on the list of privy-counsellors, as well 
as groom of the stole and privy purse. D'Auverquerque 
was made master of the horse, Znylestein of the robes, 
and Schomberg of the ordnance : the treasury, admiralty, 
and chancery were put in commission ; twelve able judges 
were chosen ;■> and the diocese of Salisbury being vacated 
by the death of Dr. Ward, the king, of his own free mo- 
tion, filled It with Burnet, who had been a zealous stickler 
for his interest ; and in a particular manner instrumental in 
effecting the revolution. Sancroft, Archbishop of (^nter- 
hury, refused to consecrate this ecclesiastic, though the 
reasons of his refusal are not specified ; but, being afraid 
of incurnng the penalties of a premunire, he granted a 
commission to the Bishop of I/indon, and three other 
sufliagans, to perform that ceremony. Burnet was a pre- 
late of some ^rts, and great industry ; moderate in his 
notions of church-discipline, inquisitive, meddling, vain, 
and credulous. In consequence of having incuriM the 
dupleasure of the late king, he had retired to the continent, 
and fixed his residence in Holland, where he was natural- 
ized, and attached himself to the interest of the Prince of 
Orange, who consulted him about the affairs of England. ! 
He assisted in drawing up the prince's manifesto, and 
wrote some other papers and iiamphlets in defence of his 
design. He was demanded of the States, by the English 
ambassador, as a British fugitive outlaived by King James, 
and excepted in the PLl of indemnity: nevertheless, he 
came oyer with William, in qiialitv of his chaplain ; and, 
by his intrigues, contributed in some measure to the suc- 
cess of that expedition. The pnncipal individuals that 
composed this ministry have been characterized in the his- 
tory of the preceding reigns. We have had occasion to 
mention the fine talrats, the vivacity, the flexibility of 


a council cammed of tlw Prince of Oenmnili, the Aidibiihon 
Canleilinn, the Duke of Norfblk, the Mtrquiiea of Halifax and Win- 
ck “* Df'onili're. Donet. Hiddleiex, 

Oxioid, Shrawihury, Bedtora, Bath, Maccletfield, and Bntlinxhain: the 
\ Hconnli Auconlierc, Mordannt, Newport, Uinilw j the lArria Wharton, 
MonUra, Delainere, Chuichill j Mr. Benlinck, Mr. Bidnn, Sir Robert 
Mr'^Hmeawen ttuiiel, Mr. Hambden, and 

b Sir John Holt was appointed lord chief juatica of the kina’s bench, 
iWd Sir Henry Pollexfciipf the common pleas , the Earl of Deiomhire 
made lora steward at tin honsehold, ud the Earl of Donet lord 
clumberlBiiid-^nAlph. 

c 'J his expedition was attended with an unsurmoiintablc absurdity. If 
the maioribp at the conicntaon could not prant a lepal sanction to the estab- 
lialiment they had made, they auld never invest the Pnnre at Oranxa 
with a just nxM to ascend Hie throne j for they could not pi\e what they 
•“ '“••“X i ')• ■awH'I'd the throne without a just title, 
he could have no right to sanctify that assembly u which he owed his elc- 
wtion. When the people are objignl, by .tyranny, or other accidents, to 
hRje recoufw to the hist principlet of toeiHyp namely, their own pmer- 
™ It will cleserxe ennsidersition, wbetiier 

‘i. "P effacled by the maiority of a parliament which has been 

•liMhed, inrind by any parliament whatsoever, or by the body of the 
natiim, usembled in communities, corporalions, by tribes, or cenliinca, to 
sntnity tbeir raent m diswnt snlh rm^ to the iwison proposed as their 
"IJa* J K"!!! «>«•«» mightftaltended with amt convenience 

and dilhcnity, but these mnirat possibly be avoided when the constitution 
IS dissolved ^ setting asule the lineal snccession to the throne. 'J he con- 
slitution of England is toumled on a parliament consuting of king, lords, 
.md conunpm : but when there is no longer a king, the parliament is defec- 
iiye, and the constitution impaired ; the members nf the lower ilonse are 
■he reiiresentatises of the people, expressly chosen to maintain the consii- 
iiinon m chureh and state, and anorn to support the rights of the crown, 
as, well m the liberties ot the nation ; hut though they are electeii to maiu- 
tain, they have no power to alter, the oonslilution. When the king torfeils 
the nllegianre ot his subjects, and It heiamra necessary to dethione him, 
the power of so doing cannot possibly reside in the repnacntatises who 
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Halifiix ; the plausibility, the enterprising genius, the oh- 
stinacy of Danby ; the pompous eloquence, the warmth, 
and ostentation of Nottingham ; the probity and popularity 
of Shiesvsbury. Godolphin, now brought into tlie treasury, 
was modest,' silent, sagacious, and upright. Moidaunt, 
appointed first commissioner of that bc^, and afterwards 
created Earl of Monmouth, was open, generous, and a re- 
publican in his principles. Delamere, chancellor of the 
exchequer, promoted in the sequel to the rank of Earl of 
Warrington, was close and mercenaty. Obsequiousness, 
fidelity, and attachment to his master, composed the cha- 
racter of Bentinck, whom the king raised to the dignity of 
Earl of Portland. The English favourite, Sidney, was a 
man of wit and pleasure, possessed of the most engaging 
talents for conversation and private friendship, W rendered 
unfit for public business by indolence and inattention. 
He was ennobled, and afterwaids created Earl of Romney ; 
a title which he enjoyed with several successive posts of 
profit and importance. Tlie stream of honour and prefer- 
ment ran strong in favour of the whigs, and this appear- 
ance of partiality confirmed the suspicion and resentment 
of the op^site party. 

§ III. The first resolution taken in the new council was 
to convert the convention into a parliament, that die new 
settlement might be strengthened by a legal sanction, 
which was now supposed to be wanting, as the assembly 
had not been convoked by the king's'writ of summons. 
The experiment of a new election was deemed too hazaid- 
pns therefore, the council determined that the king should, 
by virtue of his own authority, change the convention into 
a parliamenL by going to tne House of Peeis with the 
usual state of a sovereign, and pronouncing a speech from 
die throne to both Houses. This expedient was accord- 
ingly practised.* He assured them he should never take 
any step that would diminish the good opinion they had 
conceived of his integrity. He told them that Holland 
was in such a situation as required their immediate atten- 
tmn and assistance : that the posture of aflaiis at home 
likewise demanded their serious consideration ; that a good 
settlement was necessaiy,not only for the establishment of 
domestic peace, but also for the support of the protestant 
interest abroad : that the aflairs of Ireland were too criti- 
rally situated to admit of the least delay in their delibera- 
tions: he, thereibre, begged they would be speedy and 
effectual in concerting such measures as should be judged 
indispensably necessaiy for the welto of the nation. The 
Commons returning to their House, immediately passed a 
vote of thanks to his majesty, and made an ordfer that his 
speech should be taken iiito consideration. After the 
throne had been declared vacant by a small majority of 
the Peers, those who omosed that measure had gradually 
withdrawn themselves from the House, so that veiy ibw 
remained but such as were devoted to the new monareh. 
These, therefore, brought in a bill for preventing all dis- 
putes concerning the present parliament In the mean 

are cbmen» under certain Iimitatione* fbr the purposes of a legblaturo 
which no lonirer exists ; their poaer is ot course at an end, and they are 
^uced to a level aiih other individuals that constitute the community, 
i he rinht or alterinir the constitution, therefore, or of deviating from tlie 
established practice of inheritance in reyarri to the succession ot the crown. 

IS inherent in the body of the people, and eveiy individual has an equj 
ne^t tohiB share in the ireneral determination, whether bis opinion be sie- 
nified rerr, or by a representative whom he appoints and instructs tor 
the purpose. It may be sueirestefl, that the Prince ot Oranpe was raised 
to the throne a itbout any conv ulsion, or any such diRiculties and inconv e- 
niences as aehavenRirmeri to be the necessary consequemes ofameasuie 
pt that nature, lo this remark we answer, that since the revolution, these 
kinedonis have been divided and harassed by violent and implacable 
tactions, that eacrrly seek the destruction of each other: that tb^ have 
been expt^ to plots, mspiraaes, insurrections, mvil wars, and succes- 
sive rehellipns, whidi have not been defeat^ and quelled without vast 
efnision ot blood, infinite mischief, calamity, and expense to the nation : 
that they are still sulgected to all thove alarms ana dancers which .ire 
encendered by a disputed title to the thione, ami the effiirts of an arttul 
pretender ; that they are necessarily wedded to the affairs ot the continent, 
and their intn^tssaOTnced to foreign connexions, fiom w hich they can nev er 
M disemmced. Perhaps, all these calamities micht have bMii iirevented 
by the interposition of the Pilnce of Orance. Kmc James, witluiiit for- 
reitlnfrtiie crown, might have been laid umler sudi restiietinusthaiitwoulfl 
not hav e bm in his pow er to tyrannise over Ins subjects eitliei iii spintUAls , 
nr tempomls. the jMwerot the militia might have been veslnl iiitlie two , 
Iipusesof Parliament, as well as tlie nomination ot pei sons to fill the great 
omces of the church and state, and supei inienil the economy of the ad- 
ministration, in the apjillcation of the public money : a law might have 
been pas^ for annual parliaments, and the king might have been de« 
prtveci of hie power to convoke, adjourn, prorogue, amf dissolve them at 
Ins pleesure.. Had these measuree been taken, the king must have been 
ultimately disabled tiom employing either force or corruption in the pro- 
secution of arbitrary designs, and the people must have been lairly repie- 
wnied ID a rotatinnqf parliaments, whose power and influence would have 
been but of one year s duraticm. 
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time, Mr. Hambden, in the lower House, put the question, 
Whether a king elected by the Lords spintual and tempo- 
ral, and the Commons assembled at Westminster, comine 
to and consulting with the said Lords and Commons, did 
not make as complete a mrliament, and legislative power 
and authority, ns if the said king should cause new elections 
to be made by writ? Many members affirmed that the 
king’s writ was as necessary as his piewnce to the being of 
a legal parliament, and, as the convention was defective in 
this particular, it could not be vested with a parliamentary 
authority by any management whatsoever. The whigs 
replied, That the essence of a parliament consisted in the 
meeting and co-operation of the king. Lords, and Com- 
mons; and that it was not matenal whether they were 
conioked by writ or by letter: they proved this assertion 
bv examples deduced from the Histoiy of England : they 
onserved, that a new election would be attended with great 
trouble, expense, and loss of time ; and that such delay 
might prove fatal to the protestant interest in Ireland, as 
well as to the allies on the continent. In the midst of tins 
debate, the bill was brought down from the Lords, and 
being read, a committee was appointed to make some 
amendments. These were no sooner madg than the Com- 
mons sent it back to the upper House, and it immediately 
received the royal assent. By this act the Lords and 
Commons, assembled at Westminster, were declared the 
two Houses of parliament to all intents and purposes : it 
likewise ordained, That the present act, and all other acts 
to which the royal assent should be given before the next 
prorogation, should be understood and adjudged in law to 
begin on the thirteenth day of February : tiiat the members, 
instead of the old oaths of allegiance and supremacy, should 
take the new oath incorporated in this act, tinder the ancient 
penalty ; and, that the present parliament should dis- 
solved in the usual manner. Immediately after this trans- 
action, a warm debate arose in the House of Commons 
about the revenue, which the courtiers alleged had devolved 
with the crown upon William, at least during the life of 
James: for which term the greater part of it had been 
granted. The members in the opposition affirmed, that 
these grants were vacated with the throne ; and at lengtii 
it voted. That the revenue had expired. Then a 
motion was made. That a revenue should be settled on 
the king and queen ; and the House resolved it should be 
taken into consideration. While they deliberated on this 
affair, they received a message from his majesty, importing 
that the late king had set sail from Brest with an armament 
to invade Ireland. They forthwith resolved to assist his 
majesty with their lives and foi tunes : they voted a tem- 
porary aid of four hundred and twenty thousand pounds, 
to be levied by monthly assessments ; and both Houses 
xvaited on the king to signify this resolution. But this 
unanimity did not take place till several Lords spintual as 
well as temporal had, rather than take their oaths, absented 
themselves from parliament. Thenonjiiring prelates were 
Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury; Turner, Bishop of 
Ejy; liike, of Chichester: Ken, of Bath and SVells; 
White, of Peterborough ; Llovd, ofNonvich; Thomas, of 
Worcester; and Frampton, of Gloucester. The temporal 
Peers who refused the oath were the Duke of Newcastle, 
the Earls of Clarendom Lichfield, Exeter, Yarmouth, and 
Stafford ; the Lords Gnffin and Stawell. Five of the ; 
bishops withdrew themselves from the House at one time ; 
but, before they retired, one of the number moved for a bill 
of toleration, and another of comprehension, by which 
moderate dissenters might be reconciled to the chuich, and 
admitted, into ecclesiastical benefices. Such hills were 
actually prepared and presented by the Earl of Notting- 
ham, who received the thanks of the House for the |iaiiis 
he had taken. From this period, the party averse to the 
government of William were distinguisned by the appella- , 
tion of Non jurors. They rejected the notion of a king de 
facto, as well as all other distinctions and limitations; and 

.d The new form of the canmellon-oelh couisled in the fhllowins ques- 
tione end nniweri: '■ Will you eolemnlv nromue and awear lo covem lha 
PH>ple^of this kinfRlom ot Liwland* ud the dommiom therrto belmisinff, 
accoraiue to the statutes in parlwment agreed on, and the laws and cos- 
toms of the same?'* 

' I solemnly promise so to do.* 

** Will >ou, to the utmost ot your powi 
to be exeeutM in all your judmnents’ 
utmost of > our power, maintain the laws 


of Godf the true profession of the 


declared for the absolute power, and divine hereditary in- 
defeasible right, of hovereimis. 

§ IV. This faction had mready begun to practise against 
the new government. The king having received some 
intimation of their desiras from intercepts letters, ordered 
the Earl of Arran, Sir Robert Hamilton, and some other 
gentlemen of the Scottish nation, to be apprehended and 
sent prisoners to the Tower. Then he informed the two 
Houses of the step he had taken, and even craved their 
advice with regard to his conduct in such a delicate affoir, 
which had compelled him to trespass upon the law of Env- 
land. The Lords thanked him for the care he took of thmr 
libeities, and desired he vrould secure all disturbers oKhe 
peace; but the Commons empowered him by a bill to 
dispense with the, habeas corpus act till the seventeenth 
day of April next ensuing. 'This was a stretch of confi- 
dence in the crown which had not been made in favour of 
the late king, even while Argyle and Monmoudi were in 
open rebellion. A spirit of discontent had by this time 
diffused itself through the army, and become so formidable 
to the court, that Ae king resolved to detain the Dutch 
troops in England, and send over to Holland in their room 
such laments as were most tinctured with disaffection. 
Of these the Scottish regiment of Dumbarton, commanded 
by Mareschal Schomberg, mutinied on its march to 
Ipswich, seized the military chest, disarmed the officers 
who opposed their design, declared for King James, and 
with four pieces of cannon began their march for Scotland. 
William, being informed of this revolt, oidered General 
Ginckel to pur«ue them with three regiments of Dutch 
dragoons, and the mutineers surrendered at discretion. As 
the delinquents were natives of Scotland, which had not 
yet submitted in form to the new government, the king did 
not think proper to punish them as rebels, but oidered 
them t^ioceed for Holland, according to his first inten- 
tion. Though this attempt proved abortive, it made a 
strong impression upon the ministrv, who were divided 
among themselves, and xvaveied in their principles. How- 
ever, they seized this opportunity to bring in a bill for 
punishing mutiny and desertion, which in a little time 
jiasspd both Houses, and received the royal assent. 

§ V. The coronation-oath < being altered and explained, 
that ceremony was performed on the eleventh day of April, 
the Bishop of London officiating, at the king’s desire, in 
the room of the metropolitan, who was a malcontent ; and 
next day the Commons, in a body, waited on the king and 
queen at Whitehall, with an audress of congratulation. 
William, with a view to conciliate the affection of his new 
subjects, and check the progress of clamour and discon- 
tent, signified, in a solemn message to the House of Com- 
mons, his readiness to acquiesce in any measure they 
should think proper to take for a new regulation or total 
suppression of the hearth-money, which he understood 
was a grievous imposition on his subjects; and this tax 
was afterwards abolished. He was gratified with an 
address of thanks, couched in the warmest expressions of 
duty, gratitude, and affection, declaring they would take 
such measures in support of his crown, as would convince 
the world that he reined in the hearts of his people. 

§ VI. He haiL in his answer to the former address, 
assured them of his constant regard to the rights and 
prosperity of the nation : he had explained the exhausted 
state of the Dutch ; e^tiated upon the real of that re- 
public for the interest ofBritain, as wq)l as the maintenance 
of the protestant religion ; and expressed his hope that the 
English parliament would not only repay the sums they 
had expended in his expedition, but likewise further sup- 
port tliem to the utmost of their ability against the com- 
mon enemies of their liberties and religion. He had 
obseived that a considerable army and fleet would be 
necessa^ for the reduction of Ireland, and the protection 
ofBritain; and he desired they would settle the revenue 
in such a manner, that it might be collected without diffi- 

impel. And Ihe pioleilrat nfbrmed relision u tnr law cstabliihni ; and 
Kill \DU preserve uiilo the buhops and ilersy or Ibis realm, and to the 
rliurdiei commuted to their chaipe, all such riphts and privileges as, 1^ 
law, do or shall appertain unto them, or any ot tbem 

• All this I piomise to do.' 

Then the king or queen, laying his or her hand um the gospels, shall 
«y, * 'J he tilings which 1 nave hm befbre promised I will perfinin and 
heep. So help me God.’ 
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cultv and dispute, l^e sum total of the money expended with a toleration ; and a bill for this purpose being pre- 
by the States-^neral in Vniliam's enedition amounted to pared by Ae Earl of Nottingham, was, after some debate 
seven millions of guilders, and the Commons granted six passed into a law, under the title of An Act for exempting 
hundred thousand pounds for the discharge of this debt, their majesties’ protestant subjects dissenting from tlie 
incurred for the preservation of tlieir rights and religion, church of England from the penalUes of ceitain laws. It 
They voted funds for raising and maintaining an army of enacted, Diat none of the penal laws should be constructed 
two-and-twenty thousand men, as well as for equipping a to extend to those dissenters who should talce the oaths to 
numerous fleet: but, they provided for no more than half the present government, and subscribe the declaration of 
a year's subsistence of the troops, hoping the reduction of the tnirtieth year of the reign of Charles 11., provided that 
Ireland might be finished in that term ; and this instance they should hold no private assemblies or conventicles 
of frugality the king considered ns a mark of their diffi- with the doors shut; That nothing should be construed to 
dence of his administration. The whigs were resolved to exempt them from the payment of tithes, or other paro- 
supply him gradually, that he might be the more depend- chial duties; That in case of being chosen into the offices 
ent upon their zeal and attachment : but he was not at all of constable, church-wmden, overseer, &c., and of scrupling 
pleased with their precaution. to take the oaths annexed to such offices, they should be 

§ VII. William was naturally biassed to Calvinism, allowed to execute the employment by deputy ; That the 
and averse to persecution. Whatever promises he had preachers and teachers in congregations of dissenting pro- 
made. and whatever sentiments of respect he had enter- tptants, who should take flie oaths, subscribe the dcclara- 
tained for the church of England, he seemed now in a tion, together with all the articles of religion, except the 
great measure alienated from it, by the opposition he had thirty-fourth and the two succeeding articles, and part of 
met with fiom its members, particularly from the bishops, the twentieth, should be exempted from the penalties de- 
who had thwarted his measuics. By absenting themselves creed against nonconformists, as well as from serving upon 
from parliament, and refusing the oath, they had plainly juries, or acting in ])arish offices : yet all justices of the 
disowned his title, and renounced his government. He peace were empowered to require such dissenters to sub- 
therefore resolved to mortify the church, and gratify his senbe the declaration, and me the oaths ; and m case of 
own friends at the same time, by removing the obstacles refusal, to commit them to prison, without bail or main- 
affixed to nonconformity, that all protestant dissenters prize. The same indulgence was extended to anabaptists, 
should be rendered capable of enjoying and exercising and even to quakers, on their solemn promise, before God, 
civil employments. When he gave his assent to the bill to be faithful to the king and queen, and their assenting 
for suspending the habeas corpus act, he recommended by profession and asseveration to those articles which the 
the establishment of a new oath in lieu of those of alle- others ratified upon oath. They were likewise required to 
giance and supremacy : he expressed his hope that they profess their belief in the Trini^and the Holy Scriptures, 
would leave room for the admission of all liis protestant Even the papists felt the benign influence of William's 
subjects who should be found qualified for the service; moderation in spiritual matters. He rejected the propo- 
he said, such a conjunction would unite them the more sals of some zealots, who exhorted him to enact severe 
firmly among themselves, and strengthen them against laws against popish recusants. Such a measure, he ob- 
their common adversaries. In consequence of this hint, a served, would alienate all the papists of Eiiiope from the 
clause was inserted in the bill for abrogating the old and interests of England, and might produce a new catholic 
appointing the new oaths, by which the sacramental test leasue, which would render the war a religions quarrel ; 
was declared unnecessary in rendering any person capable besides, he could not pretend to screen the protestants of 
of enjoying any office or employment. It was, however, Germany and Hungary, while he himself should perse- 
rejected by a great majority in the House of Lords. An- cute the catholics of England. He therefore resolved to 
other clause for the same purpose, though in diflerent treat them with lenity; and though they were not corn- 
terms, was proposed by the king’s direction, and met prchended in the act, they enjoyed the benefit of the tolc- 
with the same fate, though in both cases several noblemen ration. 

entered a protest against the resolution of the House. § IX. We have observed, that, in consequence of the 
These fruitless efforts, in favour of dissenters, augmented motion made by the bishops when they withdrew from 
the prejudice of tlie churchmen against King William, who parliament, a bill was brought into the House of Lords 
would liave willingly compromised the difference, by ex- tor uniting their majesties’ protestant subjects. Tliis was 
casing the clergy from the oaths, provided the dissenters extremely agreeable to the king, who had the scheme of 
might be exempted from the sacramental test : but tbis comprehension very much at heart. In the progress of 
was deemed the chieflralwark of the church, and therefore the bill, a warm debate arose about the posture of kneel- 
the proposal was rejected. The church party in the House mg at the sacrament, which was given up in favour of the 
of Lords moved, that instead of inserting a clause, oblig- dissenters. Another, no less violent, ensued upon the 
mg the clergy to take the oaths^ the king should be em- subsemient question, “ Whether there should be an addi-* 
powered to tender them; and,m case of their refusal, they tion of laity in the commission to be given by the king to 
should incur the penalty, because deprivation, or the ap- the bishops and others of the clergy, for preparing such 
prehensions of it, might make them desperate, and excite a reformation of ecclesiastical affiiira as might be tbe 
them to form designs against the government. This aigu- means of healing divisions, and correcting whatever might 
ment had no weight with the Commons, who thought it be erroneous or defective in the constitution.” A great 
was indispensably necessary to exact the oaths of tlie number of the temporal Lords insisted warmly on tbis 
clergy, as their example influenced the kingdom in gene- addition, and when it was rejected, four peers entered a 
ral, and the youth of the nation were formed under tlieir formal protest. Bishop Burnet ivas a warm stickler for 
instruction. After a long and ivarm debate, all the miti- the exclusion of the laity ; and, in all probability, mani- 
gation that could be obtained, was a clause empowering fested this warmth in hopes of ingratiating himself with 
the king to indulge any twelve clergymen, deprived by his bretiiren, among whom his character was very far from 
virtue of this act, with a third part of their benefices during being popular. But tlie merit of this sacrifice was de- 
pleasure. Thus the ancient oaths of allegiance and supre- strayed by the arguments he had used for dispensing with 
macy were abrogated : the declaration of non-resistance in the posture of kneeling at the sacrament; and by his 
the act of uniformity was repealed : the new oath of alle- proposing in another proviso of the bill, that the sub- 
giance was reduced to its primitive simplicity, and the senoers, instead of expressing assent and consent, should 
coronation-oath rendered more explicit. The clergy were only submit, with a promise of conformity, 
enjoined to take the new oaths before tlie first day of An- 4 X. Tlie bill was with difficulty passed in the House 
gust, on pain of being suspended from their office for six of Lords : but tlie Commons treated it with neglect. By 
months, and of entire deprivation, in case they should not ffiis time, a great number of malcontent members, who 
take them before the expiration of this term. They gene- bad retired from parliament, were returned, with a view to 
rally complied, though with such reservations and distino- thwart the administration, though they could not prevent 
tions as were not much for the honour of their sincerity. tlie settlement. Instead of proceeding with the hill, thev 
§ VIII. The king, though baffled in his design against presented an address to the king, tiianking him for his 
the sacramental test, resolved to indulge the dissenters gracious declaration, and repeated assurances, that he 
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would maintain the church of England as by law esta- 
blibhed ; a church whose doctrine and practice had evinced 
its loyalty beyond all contradiction. 'Iliey likewise hum- 
bly besought 'his majesty to issue writs for calling a convo- 
cation of the clergy, to be consulted in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, according to the ancient usage of parliaments ; and 
they declared they would forthwith take into consideration 
proper methods for giving ease to protestant dissenters. 
Though the king was displeased at this address, in which 
the Lords also had concurred, he returned a civil answer, 
by the mouth of the Earl of Nottineham, professing his re- 
gard for the church of England, which should always be 
his peculuir care, recommending the dissenters to their 
protection, and promising to summon a convocation as 
soon as such a measure should be convenient. This mes- 
sage produced no effect in favour of the bill, which lay 
neglected on the table. Those who moved Ibr it, had no 
other vieir than that of displaying tlieir moderation ; and 
now they excited their friends to oppose it with all their 
interest. Others were afraid of espousing it, lest they 
should be stigmatized as enemies to the church; and a 
great number of the most eminent presbyterians were 
averse to a scheme of comprehension, which dimmish^ 
their strength, and weakened the importance of the paity. 
Eeing, therefore, violently opposed on one hand, and but 
faintly supported on the otlier, no wonder it miscarried. 
Tlie king, however, was so bent upon the execution of his 
design, tliat it ivas next session revived in another form, 
though with no better success. 

§ XI. The next object that engrossed tlie attention of 
the parliament, was the scttlemrnt of a revenue for the 
support of the government. Hitherto there had been no 
distinction of what was allotted for the king's use, and 
what was assigned for the sen'ice of the public ; so that 
the sovereign was entirely master of the whole supply. 
As tlie revenue in the late reigns had been often embezzled 
and misapplied, it was now resolved tliat a ccilain sum 
should be set apart for the maintenance of the king's 
household, and the support of his dignity ; and that the 
rest of the public money should be employed under the 
inspection of parliament. Accordingly, since this period, 
the Commons have appropriated the yearly supplies to 
i^ain specified semces ; and an account of the applica- 
tion has been constantly submitted to both Houses at the 
next se«sion. At this juncture, the prevailing party, or tlie 
whigs, determined that the revenue should be grantM from 
v^ to year, or at least for a small terra of years ; that the 
King might find himself dependent upon the parliament, 
and merit a renewal of the grant bv a Just and popular 
administration. In pursuance of this maxim, when the 
revenue fell under consideration, they, on pretence of 
chaiga and anticiiiations which they had not time to 
examine, panted it by a provisional act for one year only. 
The civil list was settled at six hundred tliousand pounds, 
chargeable with the appointments of the queen dowager, 
the Prince and Princess of Denmark, the judges, and 
Marcschal Schomberg, to whom the parliament had already 
granted one hundred thousand pounds, m consideration of 
his important services to the nation. 'Tlie Commons also 
voted, that a constant revenue of twelve hundred thou- 
sand pounds should be established for the support of the 
crowm in time of peace. 

§ XII. 'Die king took umbrage at these restraints laid 
upon the application of the public money, which were the 
most salutary fruits of the revolution. He coniidcrcd 
them as marks of diffidence, Iw which he svas distiiiguish- 
cd from his ]iredecessors ; andTthought them an ungrateful 
return for the services he had done the nation. Die tones 
perceived his disgust, and did not fail to foment Ins 
jealousy against their adversaries, which was confirmed by 
a fresh effort of the whigs, in relation to a militia. A bill 
was brought into the House, for regulating it in such a 
manner as would have rendered it in a great measure 
independent both of the king and the lords-lieuteiiant of 
counties; these being generally peers. The bill was 
suffered to lie neglected on the table; but the attempt 
confirmed the suspicion of the king, who began to think 
himself in danger of being enslaved by a republican 

S . Die tories had, by the channel of Nottingham. 

I proffers of service to his majesty : but complained 


at the same time, that as they were in danger of being 
prosecuted for their lives ana fortunes, they could not, 
without an act of indemnity, exert themselves in favour 
of the croivn, lest they should incur a persecution fiom 
their implacable enemies. 

§ XIII. Diesc remonstrances made such impression on 
tlie king, that he sent a message to the House by Mr. 

' llambden, recommending a bill of indemnity as tlie most 
effectual means for putting an end to' all controversies, 
distinctions, and occasions of discord. He desired it 
might he prepared with all convenient expedition, and 
wiui such exceptions only as should seem necessary for 
the vindication of public justice, the safety of him and 
his consort, and the settlement and welfiire of the nation. 
An address of thanks to his majesty was unanimously 
voted. Nevertheless, his design was frustrated by the 
backwardness of the whigs. who proceeded so slowly in 
the bill, that it could not be brought to maturity before 
the end of the session. They wanted to keep the scourge 
over the heads of their enemies, until they should find a 
proper opportunity for revenge; and in the mean time, 
restrain them from opposition, by the terror of impending 
vengeance. They anected to insinuate that the king's 
design ivBs to raise the prerogative as high as it had been 
in the preceding reigns; and that he for this purpose 

E ressed an act of indemnity, by virtue of which he might 
igally use the instruments of the late tyranny. Die Earls 
of Monmouth and Warrington industriously infused these 
jealousies into the minds of their party: on the other 
hand, the Earl of Nottingham infiamed William's distrust 
of Ills old liic^ds; both sides succeeded in kindling an 
animosity, which had like to have produced confusion, 
notuithstandiiig the endeavours used hy the Earls of 
Shrewsbury and Devonshire to allay those heats, and 
icmore the suspicions that mutually prevailed. 

§ XIV. It was now judged expedient to pass an act for 
settling the succession of the crown, according to the 
former resolution of the convention. A bill for this piir- 
]iose was brought into the Lotver House, with a clause 
disiblmg papists from succeeding to the throne: to this 
the Lords added, " Or such ns should many papists," 
absolving the subject in that case irom allegiance. The 
Bishop of Salisbuiy, bv the king’s direction, proposed tliat 
the Princess Sophia, Duchess of Hanover, ana her pos- 
terity, should be nominated m the act of succession, as the 
next protestant heirs, failing issue of the king, and Anne 
Princess of Denmaik. Diese amendments gave rise to 
ivarm debates in the Lower House, where thev were vigor- 
ously opposed, not only by those who wislied well in 
secret to the late king and the lineal succession ; but like- 
wise bv the republican parly, who hoped to see monarchy 
altogctiicr extinguished in England, by the death of the 
three persons already named m the bill of succession. 
Die lAirds insisted upon their amendments, and several 
fniitless conferences were held between the two Houses. 
At length the bill was dropt for the present, in consequence 
of an event which in a great measure dissipated tlie fears 
of a popish successor. Diis was the delivery of tlie 
Princess Anne, who, on the twenty-seventh day of .Tiily, 
brought forth a son, christened Iw the name of William, 
and afterwords created Duke of Gloucester. 

§XV. In the midst of these f'smcstic disputes, William 
did not neglect the affairs of the continent. He retained 
all Ins former influence in Holland, as his countrymen had 
reason to confide in his repeated assurances of inviolable 
affection. The great scheme which he had projected of a 
confederacy against France began at this period to take 
cfiect. Die princes of the empire, assembled in the diet, 
solemnly exhorted the emperor to declare war against the 
French king, who had committed numberless infractions 
of the treaties of Munster, Osnabruck, Nimeguen, and 
the truce ; invaded their country without provocation, and 
evinced himself an inveterate enemy of the holy Roman 
empire. They, therefore, besought li'is ii^erial mmesty to 
conclude a treaty of peace with the 'Turks, who had 
offered advantageous terms, and proceed to an open rup- 
ture with Louis : in which case, they would consider it as 
n ivar of tlie empire, and support their head in the most 
effectual manner. 'The Slates-general published a decla- 
ration against the common enemy, taxing him with mam- 
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told infractions of the treaty of commerce; ivitli having 
involved the subjects of the republic in the persecution 
which he had raised against the protestants; svitli having 
csyoled and insulted them with deceitful promises and 
insolent threats ; ivith having plundered and oppressed the 
Dutch merchants and tiadeis in France; and hnally, with 
having declared war against the States, iiithoul any 
plausible reason assigned, Tlie Elector of Braiidcnbuigli 
denounced svar against France, as a power whose perfidy, 
cruelty, and ambition it uas the duty of cveiy prince to 
oppose. .The Man|iiis de Caslanaga, governor of the 
Spanish Netherlands, issued a counter declaration to tliat 
or Louis, who had declared against his master, lie accused 
the French king of having laid waste the cmpiie, with- 
out any regaid to the obligations of religion and humanity, 
or even to the laws of svar ; of having countenanced the 
most barbarous acts of cruelty and oppression ; and of having 
intrigued with the enemies of Christ for the dcstiuclion of 
the empire. The emperor iiegociated an alliance oQensive 
and defensive with the States-general, binding tlie con- 
tracting parties to co-operate with their whole power 
against Inaiicc and her allies. It was stipulated, that 
neither side should engage in a separate treaty, on anv 
pretence whatsoever; that no peace should be admitted, 
until the treaties of Westphalia, Osnabruck, Munster, and 
the Pyrenees, should have been vindicated : that, in case 
of a negociation for a peace or truce, the transactions on 
both sides should be communicated bona Jide : and that 
Spam and England should be invited to accede to the 
treaty. In a separate article, the contracting poners 
agreed that in case of the S]ianish king’s dying without 
issue, the States-general should assist the emperor with 
all their foices to take possession of that monarchy ; that 
they should use their friendly endeavours with the princes 
electors, their allies, towards elevating Ins son Joseph to 
the dignity of King of the Homans ; and employ their ut- 
most force against France, should she nttein))t to oppose 
his elevation. 

§ XVI. William, who was the soul of this confederacy, 
found no difficulty in persuading the English to under- 
take a war against their old enemies and rivals. On the 
sixteenth day of April, Mr. Ilambden made amotion for 
taking into consideration the state of the kingdom with 
respect to France, and foreign alliances ; and the Com- 
mons unanimously resolved, that, in case Ins majestv 
should think fit to engage in war with France, they would, 
in a parliamentary way, en.able him to carry it on with 
vigour. All address was immediately drawn nn, and pre- 
sented to the king, desiring he would serionslv consider 
the dcstiuctive methods taken of late ycais by the French 
king arainst the trade, quiet, and interest of the nation, 
particiHarly Ins present invasion of Ireland, and support- 
ing the rebels in that kingdom. They did not doubt but 
the alliances already made, and those that might hercafler 
be concluded by his majesty, would be sufficient to reduce 
tlie French king to such a condition, that it should not be 
in Ins power to violate the peace of Christendom, nor pre- 
judice the trade and prosperity of England ; in the mean 
time they assured his majesty he might depend upon the 
assistance of his parliament, according to the vote wliidi 
had passed m the House of Commons. This was a wel- 
come address to King William. He assured them that no 
pai' of the supplies which they might grant for the prose- 
cution of the war should be misapplied; and, on the 
seventh day of May, he declared war against the French 
monarch. On this occasion, Louis was charged with hav- 
ing ambitiously invaded the temtoncs of the emperor, and 
denounced war against the allies of England, in violation 
of the treaties confirmed under the guarantee of the Eng- 
lish erown : with having encroached upon the fishery of 
Newfoundland, invaded theCaribbee islands, taken forcible 
possession of New York and Hudson’s Bav, made depre- 
dations on the English at sea, prohibited the importation 
of English manufactures disputed the right of the flag, 
persecuted many English subjects on account of religion, 
contrary to expiess treaties and the law of nations, and 
sent an armament to Ireland, in support of the rebels of 
that kingdom. 

§ XVlI. Having thus described the progress of the 
revolution in England, we shall now briefly explain the 


measures that were prosecuted in Scotland, towards the 
establishment of William on the tliione of that kingdom. 
Tlie meeting of the Scottish convention was fixed for the 
fottiteenth day of Maicli; and both parties employed all 
their interest to influence the election of members. Tlie 
Duke of Hamilton, and all the presbyterians, declared for 
William. 'Hie Duke of Gordon maintained the castle of 
i^inburgh for his old master : but, as he had neglected to 
lay III a stoic of provisions, he depended entirely upon the 
eitizens for subsistence. The partisans of James were 
headed by the Earl of Balcarras, and Graham Viscount 
Dundee, who employed their endeavours to preserve 
union among the individuals of their party; to confirm the 
Duke of Gordon, who began to waver in ins attachment to 
tlieir sovereign ; and to manage their intrigues in such a 
manner as to derive some advantage to their cause from 
the transactions of the ensuing session. When the Lords 
and Commons assembled at Edinbuigh, the bishop of that 
diocese, who officiated as chaplain to the convention, 
prayed fur the restoration of King James,. Tlie first dis- 
pute turned upon tiie choice of a president. _ The friends 
of the late king set up the Marquis of Athol in opposition 
to the Duke oiHamilton ; but this last was elected by a con- 
siderable majority ; and n good number of the other party, 
finding their cause the weakest, deserted it from that mo- 
ment. The Earls of Lothian and Tweedalc were sent as 
deputies to require the Duke of Gordon, in the name of 
the estates, to quit the castle in four-and-twenty hours, 
and leave the charge of it to the protestant officer next in 
command. The Duke, though in himself inesoliite, was 
animated by Dundee to demand such conditions as the 
convention would not grant. The negociation proving in- 
effectual, the states ordered the heralds, in all their form- 
alities, to summon him to surrender the castle immediately, 
on pain of incurring tiie penalties of high treason ; and he 
lefusing to obey their mandate, was proclaimed a trsutor. 
All persons were forbid, under the same penalties, to aid, 
succour, or correspond witli him; and the castle was 
blocked up with the troops of the city. 

§ XVIII. Next day an express arrived from London, 
with a letter from King William to the estates; and, at 
the same time, another from James was presented by one 
Crane, an English domestic of the abdicated queen. Wil- 
liam observed, that he had called a meeting of their 
estates at the desire of the nobility and gentiy of Scotland 
assembled at London, who requested that he would take 
upon himself the administration of their affairs. He ex- 
horted them to concert measures for settling the peace of 
the kingdom upon a solid foundation ; and to lay aside 
animosities and factions, which served only to impede that 
salutary settlement. He professed himself sensible of the 
good effects that would arise from a union of the two 
kingdoms; and assured them he would use his best en- 
deavours to promote such a coalition. A committee being 
appointed to draw up a respectful answer to these assur- 
ances, a debate ensued about the letter from the late King 
James. This they resolved to favour with a reading, after 
the members should have subscribed an act, declaring, 
tliat notwithstanding any thing that might be contained in 
the letter for dissolving the convention or imp^ing their 
procedure, tliey were a free and lawful meeting of the 
states, and would continue undissolved, until they should 
have settled and secured the protestant religion, the govern- 
ment, laws, and liberties of the kingdom. Having taken 
tins precaution, they proceeded to examine the letter of the 
late sovereign, who comured them to support his interest 
ns faithful subjects, and eternize their names by a loyalty 
suitable to their former professions. lie said he would not 
fail to give them such speedy and powerful assistance as 
would enable them to defend themselves from any foreign 
attempt ; and even to assert his right against those enemies 
who liad depressed it by the blackest usurpations and un- 
iiatnrnl attempts, which the Almighty God would not allow 
to pass unpunished. He offered pardon to all those who 
should return to their duty before the last day of the month ; 
and threatened to punish rigorously such as should stand 
out in rebellion against him and his authority. 

§ XIX. This address produced very little effect in 
favour of the unfortunate exile, whose friends svere greatly 
out-numbered in this assembly. His messenger vvas 
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oidcred into custody, and afterwards dismissed with a 
pass instead of an answer. James foreseeing this con- 
tempt, iiad, by an instrument dated in Ireland, authorized 
the Archbishop of Glasgow, the Earl of Balcairas, and 
the Viscount Dundee, to call a convention of the estates 
at Stirling. These three droeiided on the interest of the 
Marquis of Athol and the Earl of Mar, who professed the 
warmest affection for the late king ; and they hoped a 
secession of their friends vrould embarrass the conven- 
tion, so as to retard the settlement of King William. 
Tlieir expectations, hoiverer, were disappoints. Athol 
deserted their cause; and Mar suffered himself to be in- 
tercepted in his retreat. The rest of their party wer& by 
the vigilance of the Duke of Hamilton, prevented from 
leaving the convention, except the Viscount Dundee, who 
retreated to the mountains with about fifty horse, and was 
pursued by order of the estates. This design being frus- 
trated, the convention approved and recognised, by a 
solemn act, the conduct of the nobility and gentlemen 
who had entreated the King of England to take upon him 
the administration. They acknowledged their obligation 
to the Prince of Orange, who had prevented the destruc- 
tion of tlieir laws, religion, and fundamental constitution : 
they hesought his highness to assume the reins of govern- 
ment for that kingdom : they issued a proclamation, re- 
quiring all persons, from sixteen to sixtv, to be in readineiis 
to take arms when called upon for that purpose : thev 
conferred the command of tlieir liorse-militia upon Sir 
Patrick Hume, who was formerly attainted for liaiing 
been concerned in Argyle’s instinection : thev levied eight 
hundred men for a guard to the citv of Edinburgh, and 
constituted the Earl of Leven their commander : they put 
the militia all over the kingdom into the hands of those 
on whom th^' could rely : they created the Earl of Mar 
governor of Stirling castle : they received a reinforcement 
of five regiments from England, under the command of 
Mackay, whom they appointed their general : and they 
issued orders for securing all disaffected persons. Then 
they despatched Lord Ross, with an answer to King Wil- 
liam’s letter, professing their gratitude to their deliverer 
and congratulating him upon nis success. 'Diey thanked 
him for assuming the administration of their affairs, and 
assembling a convention of their estates. Tliey declared 
they would take effectual and speedy measures for secur- 
ing the ]irotestant relipon, as well as for establishing the 
government, laws, and liberties of the kingdom. Tliev 
assured him they would, as much as lay in their power, 
avoid disputes and animosities; and desired the con- 
tinuance of his majesty’s care and protection. 

$ XX. After the cleparture of Lord Koss, they aii- 
ointed a committee, consisting of eight lords, eight 
nights, and as many burgesses, to prepare the plan of a 
new settlement : but this resolution was not taken witli- 
out a vigorous opposition from some remaining adherents 
of the late king, licadcd by the Archhishop of Glasgow ; 
all the other prelates, except he of Edinburgh, having 
already dcsertra the convention. After warm dehates, 
the committee agreed in the following vote : " The estates 
of the kingdom of Scotland find and declare, Tliat King 
James VII. being a profest papist, did assume the royal 
power, and act as a king, svitnout ever biking the oath 
requirra by law; and had, by the advice of evil and 
svicked counsellors, invaded the fundamental constitution 
of this kingdom, altered it from a legal and limited 
monarchy to an arbitrary despotic power, and had governed 
the same to the subversion of the protestant reli|;ion, and 
violation of the laws and liberties of the nation, inverting 
all the ends of government; whereby he had forefaultcd 
the right of the crown, anil the throne was become vacant.” 
When this vote svas reported, the Bishop of Edinburgh 
argued strenuously against it, as containing a chaige of 
which the king ivas innocent; and he proposed that his 
majesty iJiould be invited to return to his Scottish do- 
minions. All his arguments were defeated or oveirulcd, 
and the House confirmed the vote, which was imme- 
diatelv enacted into a law by a great majority. The lord 
president declared the throne vacant, and proposed that it 
might be filled with William and Mary, King and Queen 
of England. The committee was ordered to prepare an 
act for settling the crown upon their majesties, together 


witli an instrument of government for securing the sub- 
jects from the grievances under which they laboured. 

§ XXI. On the elevmth day of Apnl, this act, wito 
the conditions of inheritance, and tht instrument, were 
reported, considered, unanimously ^proved, and solemnly 
proclaimed at the market-cross of Edinburgh, in presence 
of the lord president, assisted by the lord provost and 
magistracy of the city, the Duke of • Queensberry, the 
Marquises of Athol and Douglas, together with a* great 
numl^ of the nobility and gmtry. At the same time 
they published another proclamation, forbidding all per- 
sons to acknowledge, obey, assist, or correspond with the 
late King James ; or, by word, writing, or sermon, to dis- 
pute or disown the royal authority of King William and 
Queen Mary ; or to misconstrue the proceedings of the 
estates, or create jealousies or misapprehensions with 
regard to the transactions of the government, on pain of 
incurring the most severe penalties. Tlien, having settled 
the coronation-oath, they granted a commission to the 
Earl of Argyle for the lords, to Sir James Montgomery 
for the knights, and to Sir John Dalremple for the bo- 
roughs, empowering them to repair to London, and invest 
their maiesties with the government. This affair being 
discussed, the convention appoipted a committee to take 
care of the public peace, and adjourned to the twenty-first 
day of May. On the eleventh day of that month, the 
Scottish commissioners being introduced to their majesties 
at Whitehall, presented first a preparatory letter from the 
estates, then the instrument of government, witli a paper 
(XMitaining a recital of the grievances of the nation ; and 
an address, desiring his majesty to convert the convention 
into a parliament. The king having graciously promised 
to concur with them in all just measures for the interest 
of the kingdom, the coronation-oath was tendered to their 
majesties bv the E^rl of Argyle. As it contained a clause, 
importing, that thev should root out heresy, the king de- 
clared, that he did not mean by these words, that he 
should be under an obligation to act as a persecutor : the 
commissioners replying, that such was not the meaning or 
import of the oath, he desired them, and others present, 
to near witness to the exception he had made. 

$ XXII. In the mean time, I/ird Dundee exerted him- 
self with uncommon activity in behalf of his master. He 
had been summoned by a trumpet to return to the con- 
vention, refused to obey the citation, on pretence that the 
sviiigs had made an attempt upon his life ; and that the 
deliberations of the estates were influenced by the neigh- 
bourhood of English troops, under the command of 
Mackav. lie was forthwilh declared a fugitive, outlaw, 
and rebel. lie was rancorously hated by the presby- 
tenans, on whom he had exercised some cruelties, as an 
ofiiccr under the former goremment : and for this reason 
the suites resolved to inflict upon him exemplary punish- 
ment. Parties were detached in pursuit of him and Ril- 
carras. This last fell into their hands, and was committed 
to a common pnson ; but Dundee fought his irav through 
the troops that surrounded him, and escaped to the high- 
lands, where he determined to Lake arms in favour of 
James, though that prince had forbid him to make any 
attempt of this nature, until he should receive a reinforce- 
ment from Ireland. While this officer was employed in 
assembling the clans of his party. King William appointed 
the Duke of Hamilton commissioner to the convention 
parliament. The jiost of secretary for Scotland was be- 
stowed upon Lord Melvil, a weak and servile nobleman, 
s^o had taken refuge in Holland from the violences of 
the late reigns : but the king depended chiefly for advice 
upon Dalrymplc Lord Stair, president of the college of 
justice, an bid crafty fanatic, who for fifty years had com- 
plied in all things with all governments. Though these 
were rigid presbyterians, the king, to humour the_ oppo- 
site party, admitted some individuals of the episcopal 
nobility to the council board : and this intermixture, in- 
stead of allaving animosities, sened only to sow the seed 
of discord and confusion. The Scottish convention, in 
their detail of grievances, enumerated the lords of the 
articles; the act of parliament in the reign of Charles 11. 
by which the king’s supremaev was raised so high that he 
could prescribe any mode of religion according to his 
pleasure; and the superiority of any office in the church 
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above that of pre&bytcis. The king in his instructions to 
the lord commissioner, consented to the regulation of tlie 
lords of the articles, though he would not allow the insti- 
tution to be abrogated ; he was contented that die act re- 
lating to the king’s supremacy should be rescinded, and 
that tlie church goicriimcnt should be established in such 
a manner as would he most agreeiible to the inclinations 
of the people. , _ , 

§ XXlll. On the seventeenth day of .Tune, Duke 
Hamilton opened the Scottish ]iarliamrnt, after the con- 
vention had assumed this name, in coiiseiniciice of an act 
passed by his majesty’s direction ; but the membeis in 
general weie e\lfeinely cliagnned \\heii they found me 
commissioners so miicli ri’strictcd in the aflaii of the lords 
of the ai tides, which they coiiMdered ns their chief piev- 
ance.*- 'llie king permitted tliat the estates should choose 
the loids hj their own sullrnecs ; and that they should lie 
at liberty to le-coiisideraiiv sulyect uhich the said lords 
might reject. lie afteroards indulged the three estates 
with the choice of eleven delegates each, for this com- 
mittee, to be elec ted monthly, or oflener, if they should 
think fit: but even these concessions proiciiiisatisf.ictoiy, 
while the institution itself remained. Tlieir discontents 
were not even appeased hy the p.issing of an act abolishing 
piclacv. Indeed their resentment was inflamed hy another 
consideration ; namely, that of the king’s having given scats 
in the council to some individuals aibichcd to the hiei- 
archv. ’They manifested their sentiments on this sub- 
ject 'by bringing in a hill, excluding from any irablic 
tiiist, place, or employment under their majesties, all such 
as had been conceincd in the encroachments of the late 
reign, or had iliscovered disaflcclion to the late happy 
change, or in any way retarded or ohstnictcd the designs 
of the coiixcntion. "Tins measure was prosecuted with 
gicnt wdimth ; and the hill passed through all the forms 
of the House, but proved ricffcctiial, foi want of the royal 
assent. ..... 

§ XXIV. Nor were they less obstinate in the affiiir of 
the judges, whom the king had ventured to appoint hy 
virtue of his own prerogative Tlie malcontents hrought 
in a hill declaring the bench vacant, as it was at the re- 
storation ; asserting their own right to examine and ap- 
prove those who should he appointed to fill it; providing, 
that if in tune to come an> such total v.icaiicy should 
occur, the iiomin.itiun should be in the king or queen, or 
regent, for the tunc being, and the parliament retain the 
light of a]iprohalion ; and that all the clauses in the 
several acts relating to the admission of the ordinan' lonls 
of session, and their qualifications for that office, should 
be ratified and confirmed for jierpetual ohscivalion. Such 
xvas the interest of this party, that the bill was carried hy 
a great majority, notw ithsMiiding the opiiosition of the 
ministers, who rcsohed to maintain the king’s nomina- 
tion, even III defi.uice of a parliamentary resolution. Hie 
inajoiiiy, exaspciateil at this open violation of their privi- 
leges, fill hade the judges, whom the king had a]ipoiiited, to 
o|icn their commissions, or hold a session, until his ma- 
jesty’s fuither pleasure should be known : on the other 
hand, they were compelled to act by the menaces of the 
privy -council. The dispute was carried on with great 
acrimony on both sides, and produced such a ferment, 
that before the session opened, llic ministry thought pro|>er 
to draw a great numhci of forces into the neighbourhood 
of Edinbuigh, to support the judges in the exercise of their 
functions. 

§ XXV. The lord commissioner, alarmed at this scene 
of tumult and confusion, adjourned the House till the 
eighth day of October ; a step which, added to the other 
unpopular measures of the court, incensed the opposition 
to a violent degree. They drew up a remonstrance to the 
king, complaining of this adjournment while the nation 
was xct unsettled, recapitulating the several instances in 
which they had expressed their zeal and affection for his 
majesty ; explaining their reasons for dissenting from the 
ministry in some articles; beseeching him to consider 
xvhat they had represented, to give his royal assent to tlic 
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acts of parliament which they had prepared, and take 
measures fbr redressing all the other mievances of the 
nation. This address was presented to the king at Hamp- 
ton-court. William was so touched with the reproaches 
It implied, as if he had not fulfilled the conditions on 
which he accepted the crown of Scotland, that he, in his 
own vindication, ]iublished his instructions to the com- 
missioner; and hy these it appeared, that the duke might 
have proceeded to gieater lengths m obliging his country- 
men. Before the adjournment, however, the parliament 
had granted the revenue for life ; and raised money for 
maintaining a body of forces, as well as for supporting the 
incidental expense of the government for some months ; 
yet part of the troops in that kingdom were supplied and 
subsisted hy the administration of England. In cons^ 

S iencc of these disputes in the Scottish parliament, their 
lurch was left without any settled form of government; 
for, though the hierarchy was abolished, the_ presbyterian 
disci|ihne was not yet established, and ecclesiastical affairs 
xveie occasionally regulated by the privy-council, deriving 
its authoiity from that very act of supremacy, which, ac- 
cording to tlie claim of rights, ought to have been repealed. 

§ XXVI. The session was no sooner adjourned than 
Sir John Lanier converted the blockade of Edinburgh 
castle into a regular siege, which was prosecuted with such 
vigour, that in a little time the fortifications were ruin^, 
and the works admneed at the foot of the walls, in which 
the hcsiegers had made several large breaches. The Duke 
of Gordon, finding his ammunition expended, his defences 
destroyed. Ins intelligence entirely cut off, and despairing 
of relief from the adherents of his master, desired to capi- 
tulate, and obtained very favourable terms for his garri- 
son : hut he would not stipulate any conditions for him- 
self, declaring, that he had so much lespcct for all the 
princes descended from King James VI. that he would 
not affront any of them so far as to insist upon terms for 
ins own particular ; he ihcnTore, on the thiileenth day of 
June, surrendered the castle and himscll at discretion. All 
the hopes of James and his parly were now concentred in 
the 'I'iscouiit Dundee, who had assembled a body of 
liighlandcrs, and resolved to attack blackay, on an assur- 
ance he had received hy message, that the reghnent of 
(Sottish dragoons would desert their officer, and join him 
in the action. Alackay, having receiicd nuim.ition of this 
design, decamped immediately, and_ hv long marches re- 
tired before Diinilcc, until he was icmforcedbv Ramsey’s 
dragoons, and another regiment of English infantry : then 
he faced about, and Dundee in his turn icticaled into 
l.ochnb.ir Lom Alurray, son of the Marquis of Athol, 
assembled his X'assals to the number of twelve hundred 
men for the service of the regency ; but he was betrayed 
1 h’ one of his own dependants, who seized the castle of 
Blair for Dundee, and prerailcd upon the Athol men to 
disperse, ratlicr than fight against James their lawful 
sovereign. 

§ XXVII. TIic viscount was by this time reduced to 
great difficultx and distress. IIis men had not for many 
xxccks tasted bread or salt, or any drink but water : instead 
of fncliundred infantry, throe hundred horse, with a sup- 
ply of arms, ammunition, and piw ision, which James had 
promised to send from Ireland, he recerecd a reinfoice- 
ment of three linndicd naked rceiuits; but the transports 
XX ail the stores fell into the hands of the English. Though 
this xvas a mortifying di'.anpointmeiit, he bore it xx'ilhout 
repining ; and, far from abandoning himself to despair, 
began his march to the castle of Blair, xx’hich xx'as threat- 
ened xvith a siege by General Mackay. When he reached 
this fortress, he receix'cd intelligence that the enemy liad 
entered the pass of Kilivcrankic, and he resolxed to gix’e 
them Ixittle xvithout delay. He accordingly advanced 
against them, and a furious engagement ensued, though it 
xx'as not of long duration. Tlie highlanders having re- 
ceived and returned the fire of the English, fell in among 
them sxxord in hand xvith such impetuosity, that the fool 
xxcre utterly broke in sex'cn minutes. Tlie dragoons fled 
at the first charge in the utmost consternation : Dundee’s 
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horse, not exceeding one hundred, broke tliroueh Mackay'a 
own regiment ; the Earl of Dumlxirton, at the head of a 
few volunteers, made himself master of the artillery : twelve 
liuiidred of AlacLay’s forces ivere killed on the 'spot, five 
hundred taken prisoners, and the rest fled with great pre- 
cipitation for some hours, until they were rallied by their 
general, who was an officer of approved courage, conduct, 
and experience. Nothing conlcl be more complete or de- 
cisive than the victory which the highlanders obtained ; 
yet It was dearly purchased with the death of their beloved 
chieflain the Viscount Dundee, who fell by a random 
shot in the engagement, and his fate produced such con- 
fusion in Ins army as prevented all pursuit. He possessed 
an enterpn«ing spirit, undaunted courage, inviolable 
fidelity, and was peculiarly qualified to command the 
people who fought under jus lianner. lie ivas the life 
and soul of that cause xvhich he espoused, and after his 
dcadi It dail} declined into ruin and disgrace. He xvas 
succeeded in command by Colonel Cannon, who landed 
the reinfoicement from Ireland ; but all his designs mis- 
carried : so that the clans, weaned with repeated misfor- 
tunes, laid down their arms by degrees, and took the 
benefit of a pardon, which King William offered to those 
who should submit, within the time specified in his pro- 
iliimation. 

§ XW’III. After this sketch of Scottish affeiis, it will 
be necessary to take a retrospective view of James, and re- 
late the particulars of his expedition to Ireland, lliat uti- 
foitunate prince and his queen svere received with the most 
cordial hospitality by the French monarch, who assigned 
the castle of St. Germain for the place of their residence, 
supported their household with gieat magnificence, eni idl- 
ed them with presents, and undertook to le-esulilish them 
on the throne of England. James, however, conduct^ 
himself in such a manner as conveved no favourable idea 
of his siiirit and understanding, lie seems to have been 
emasculated by religion : he was deserted bv that courage 
and magnanimity for which his jouth had been distinguish- 
ed. lie did not discover great sensibility at the loss of his 
kingdom. All his faculties were swrallovved up in bigotn*. 
Instead of contriving plans for retrieving his crownLhe 
held conferences with the Jesuits on topics of religion, ^e 
pity which his misfortunes excited in Louis was mingled 
with contempt. The Pope supplied nim with indulgences, 
while the Homans laughed at him in pasquinades : “Tliere 
is a pious man,<(said the Archbishop of Rlieims, ironically,) 
who has sacrificed three crowns for a mass.” In a woid, 
he subjected himself to the ndicule and raillery of the 
French nation. 

§ XXIX. All the hope of re-ascending the British throne 

depended upon his friends in Scotland and Ireland. Tvr- 
connel, viho commanded in this last kingdom, was con- 
firmed in his attachment to James, by the persuasions of 
Hamilton, who had undertaken for his submission to the 
Prince of Orange. Nevertheless, he disguised his senti- 
ments, and temponzed with William, until James should 
be able to supply him with reinforcements from France, 
which he earnestly solicited bv private messages. In the 
mean time, with a view to cajole the protestants of Ireland, 
and amuse King William with hope of his submission, he 
persuaded the lord Mountjoy, in whom the protestants 
chiefly confided, and Baron Ilice, to go in person with a 
commission to James, representing the necessity of yield- 
ing to the times, and of waiting a fitter opportnirity to make 
use of his Irish subjects. Mountjoy, on Ins arrival at 
Paris, instead of being favoured with an audience by 
James, to explain the reasons which IVrconnel liad sug- 
gested touching the inability of Ireland to restore his ma- 
jesty, was committed piisoner to the Bastile, on account of 
the zeal with which he had espoused the protestant interest. 
Although Tallis was sincerely disposed to assist James 
eflectually, jiis intentions were obstructed by the disputes 
of his ministry. Louvois possessed the chief credit in 
council ; but, Seignelai enjoyed a greater share of personal 


favour, both with the king and Madame de Maintenon, the 
favourite concubine. To this nobleman, as secretaiy for 
marine afiaiis, James made his chief application ; and he 
had promised the command of the troops destined for his 
service to Lausun, whom Louvois hated. For these rea- 
sons this minister thwarted his measures, and retaided the 
lusistance which Louis had promised toward his restora- 
tion. 

§ XXX. Yet, notwithstanding all his opposition, the 
succours were prepared, and the fleet ready to put to sea 
by the latter end ol February. The French king is said to 
have ofiered an army of fifteen thousand natives of Fiance 
to serve in this expedition ; but James replied, that he 
would succeed by tlie help of his own subjects, or perish 
in the attempt. Acrordingly, he contented himself with 
about twelve hundred British subjects' and a good num- 
ber of French officers, who were embarked in the fleet at 
Brest, consisting of fourteen ships of the line, seven fiigates, 
tliree fire-ships, with a good number of transports, llie 
French king also supplied him with a considerable quan- 
tity of arms for the use of his adherents in Ireland : accom- 
modated him with a large sum of money, superb equipages, 
store of plate, and necessaries of all kinds for the camp 
and tlie household. At parting, he presented him with his 
own cuirass, and embracing him affectionately, " The best 
thing I can wish you (said lie) is, that I may never see you 
again.” On the seventh day of March, James embarked 
at Brest, together with the Count D'Avaux, who accom- 
panied him in quality of ambassador, and Ins principal 
officeis. He was detained in the harbour by contrary 
winds till the seventeenth day of the month, wdien he set 
smi, and on the twenty-second landed at Kiiisale in Ire- 
land. By this time King William, perceiving himself 
amused by Tyrconnel, had published a declaration, re- 
tniiring the Irish to lay down their arms, and submit to 
the new govemment. On the twenty-second day of Feb- 
ruary, thirty ships of war had been put in commission, and 
the command of them conferred upon Admiral Herbert ; 
but the armament was retarded in such a manner, by the 
deputes of the council, and the king’s attention to the 
affairs of the continent, that the admiral was not in a con- 
diUon to sail till the beginning of April, and then with 
part of his fleet only. James was received with open arms 
at Kinsale, and the whole country seemed to be at his de- 
votion: for, although the protestants in the North had 
declared for the new government, their stren^h and number 
was deemed inconsiderable when compareiTwith the power 
of Txrconnel. This minister had disaimed all the other 
protestant subjects in one day, and assembled an army of 
thirty thousand foot, and eight thousand cavalry, for the 
service of his master. 

§ XXXI. In the latter end of March, James made his 
public entry into Dublin, amidst the acclamations of the 
inhabitants. He was met at the castle-gate by a procession 
of popish bishops and priests in their pontificals, bearing 
the host, which he publicly adored, lie dismissed from 
the council-board the Lord Granard, Judge Keating, and 
other protestants, who had exhorted the loid-lieutenant to 
an accommodation with the new government. In their 
room he admitted the French ambassador, the Bishop of 
Chester, Colonel Dorrington, and, by degrees, the princiral 
noblemen who accompanied him in the expeilition. On 
the second day after Ins arnval in Dublin, he issued five 
proclamations': the first recalled all the subjects of Ire- 
land who had abandoned the kingdom, by a certain time, 
on pain of outlawry and confiseation, and requiring all 
persons to join him against the Fnnce of Orange. Tlie 
second contained expressions of acknowledgment to his 
catholic subjects for their vigilance and fidelity, and an in- 
junction to such as xvere not actually in his service, to re- 
tain and lay up their arms until it should be found necessary 
to use them for his advantage. By the third he invited the 
subjects to supply his army with provisions ; and prohi- 
bits the soldiers to take any thing without payment. By 
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tlie fourth he raised the value of the current coin ; and in 
the fifth he summoned a parliament to meet on the seventh 
day of May at Dublin. Finally, he created Tyrcoiinel a 
duKe, in consideration of his eminent services. 

§ XXXII. The adherents of Jaines in England ptcssed 
him to settle the affairs of Ireland immediately, and brins 
over his army either to the north of Enuland, or the west of 
Scotland, wheie it might be joined by Ins party, and act 
without delay against the usurper; hut Ins council dis- 
suaded him from complying with their solicitations, until 
Ireland should he totally reduced to obedience On the 
firat alaini of an intended massacre, the protestants of 
Londonderry had shut their gates against the rcgimei^ 
commanded by the l&rl of Antrim, and resolved to defend 
themselves against the lord-lieulcnant. They transmit^ 
this resolution to the government of England, together 
with an account of the danger they incurred by such a 
vigorous measure, and imiilored immediate assistance. 
They were accordingly supplied with some arms and am- 
munition, but did not receive any considerable reinforce- 
ment till the middle of April, when two regiments aimed 
in Loughfoyl, under the command of Cunningham and 
Richards. By this time, King James had taken Cole- 
raine, invested Killmore, and was almost in sight of Lon- 
donderry. George Walker, rector of Donaghmore, who 
bad raised a regiment for the defence of the protesbinte, 
conveyed this intelligence to Lundy, the governor. Tliis 
officer directed him to join Colonel Grafton, and take 
po^t at the Long-causey, which he maintained a whole 
night against the advanced guard of the enemv; until 
being overpowered bv numbers, be retreated to London- 
derry, and cxlioited tiie governor to take the field, as the 
aimy of King James was not yet completely formed. 
Lund V assembling a council of war, at which Cunningham 
and Richards assisted, they agreed, that as the place was 
not tenable, it would be imprudent to land the two regi- 
ments; and that the principal officers should withdraw 
themselves from Londonderry, the inhabitants of which 
would obtain the more favourable capitulation in conse- 

a uence of their ictreat. An officer was immediately 
espatched to King James, with proposals of a ncgocia- 
tioii ; and Lieutenant-Gcncnil IlamiUon agreed that the 
armv should halt at the distance of four miles from the 
town. Notwithstanding this proliminaiy, James adv,anced 
at the head of his troops ; but met with such a warm re- 
ception from the besieged, that he was fain to retire to 
St. John’s Town in some disorder. Tlic inhabitniits and ; 
soldiers in gairison at Londonderry were so incensed at 
the members of the council of war, who had resolved to 
abandon the place, that they tlireaiencd immediate ven- 
geance. Cunningham and Richaids retired to their ships, 
and Lundy locked himself in Ins chamber. In vain did 
Walker and Major Baker exhort him to maintain his 
ovemment. Such was his coivatdice or treachery, tliat 
c ateolutely refused to be concerned in the defence of 
the place, and he was sufTcred to escape in disguise, wiih 
a load of match upon Ins back ; but he was aftenvards 
apprehended in Scotland, from whence he was sent to 
London to answer for his perfidy or misconduct. 

§ XXXIIl. After Ins retreat the townsmen chose Mr. 
Walker and Major Baker for their governors, with joint 
antliorily ; but tins office they would not undertake, until 
it had been offered to Colond Cunningham, as the officer 
next in command to Lundy. lie rejected the proposal, and 
with Richards ictiirncd to England, where tiiey were im- 
mediately cashiered. Tlie two new governors, thus aban- 
doned to their f.ite, began to prepare for a vigorous de- 
fence: indeed their courage seems to have transcended 
the bounds of discretion, for the place was veiy ill-for- 
tified: their cannon, which did not exceed twenty pieces 
were wretchedly mounted : they had not one engineer to 
direct their operations : they had a very small number of 
horse : the garrison consisted of people unacquainted with 
military discipline : they were destitute of provisions ; 
they were besieged by a king m person, at the head of a 
formidable army, directed by good officeis, and supplied 
with all the necessary implements for a siege or IxiUle. 
This town was invested on the twentieth day of April : 
the batteries were soon opened, and several attacks were 
made with great impetuosity; but the besiegers were 
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always repulsed with considerable loss. The townsmen 
gained divers advantages in repeated sallies, and would 
have held their enemies in the utmost contempt, had they 
not been afflicted with a contagious distemper, as well as 
reduced to extremity, by want of provision. They were 
even tantalized in their distress; for they had the mortifi- 
cation to see some ships which had arrived with supplies 
from England, prevented from sailing up tlie nwr Iw the 
batteries tlie enemy had raised on both side& and a boom 
with which they had blocked up the channel. At length, 
a reinforexment arrived in the Louiih, under tlie command 
of General Kirke, who had deserted his master, and been 
emploied in the service of King William, lie found 
means' to convey intelligence to Walker, that he had troops 
and provisions on board for their relief, but fbund it im- 
practicable to sail up the river; he promised, however, 
that he would land a body of forces at the Inch, and 
endeavour to mi^e a diversion in their favour, when 
joined by the troops at Inniskillin, which amounted to 
'five thousand men, including two thousand cavalry. He 
said he expected six thousand men from England, where 
tliey were embarked before he set sail. He exhorted them 
to persevere m their courage and loyalty, and assured 
tliein he would come to their relief at all hmrds. Tnese 
assurances enabled them to hear their miseries a little 
longer, though their numbers daily diminished. Major 
Baker dying, his place ivas filled with Colonel Michel- 
bnrn, who now acted as colleague to Mr. Walker. 

§ XXXIV. King James having returned to Dublin, to 
be present at the parliament, the command of Ins army 
devolved to the French general Rosene, who was exas- 
perated at sucli an obstinate opposition by a handful of 
nalf-starvcd militia. lie threatened to raze the town to 
Its foundations, and destroy the inhabitants, without dis- 
tinction of age or sex, unless they would immediately 
submit themselves to tlioir lawful sovereign. Tlie govern- 
ors trciited Ills menaces with contempt, and pnhlished an 
order that no person, on pain of death, should talk of sur- 
rendering. They had now consumed the last remains 
of their provision, and supported life by eating tlie flesh ot 
horses, dogs, cats, rats, mice, tallow, starcli, and salted 
hides, and even this loathsome food began to fail. Rosene 
finding them deaf to all Ins proposals, threatened to wreak 
bis vengeance on nil the pioteslants of that country, and 
drive them under lira walls of Londonderrv, where they 
should be suffered to perish bv famine. The Bishop ot 
Meath, being informed of tins design, comiilained to King 
James of the barbarous intention, entreating his majesty 
to prevent its being put in execution. That prince as- 
sured him that lie liau alre.itly ordered Rosene to desist 
from such proceedings. Nevertlieless, the Frenchman 
executed his threats with the utmost rigour. Parties of 
dragoons were dcLicheil on this cruel service : after having 
stripped all the protestants for thirty miles round, they 
drove these unhappv people before them like cattle, with- 
out even sparing the enfeebled old men, nurses with 
infants at their breasts, tender children, women just de- 
livcicd, and some even in the pangs of labour. Above 
four tliousand of these miserable objects were driven under 
the walls of Londoiidcirv. Tins expedient, far from an- 
swering the purpose of Rosene, produced n quite contrary 
elibct. The besieged were so exasperated at this act of 
inhumanitv, that they resolved to perish rather than sub- 
mit to such a barbarian, lliey erected n gibbet in .siglit 
of the enemv, and sent a message to the French general, 
importing, that they would hang all lira prisoners they 
had taken during the siege, unless the protestants \yliom 
they had driven under the walls should he immediately 
dismissed. This threat produced a negociation, in con- 
sequence of which the protestants were released, after they 
had been detained three days without tasting food. Some 
hundreds died of famine or fatigue ; and those who lived 
to return to their own habitations found them plundered 
and sacked by the papists, so that the greater number 
perished for want, or were murdered by the straggling 
parties of the enemy; yet these very people had for the 
most part obtained protections from King James, to which 
no respect was paid by his general. 

§ XXXV. Tlie gairison of Londondeny was noiv re- 
duced from seven to five thousand seven hundred men. 
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and these were driven to such extremity of distress, that 
they began to talk of killing the popish inhabitants, and 
feedinu on their bodies. In this emergency, Kirice, who 
had iiitheito lam inactive, ordered two ships laden with 
piovisions to sail up the liver, under convoy of the Dart- 
mouth frigate. One of these, called die IVlountjoy, broke 
the enemy's boom : and all the three, after having sus- 
tained a very hot fire from both sides of the river, arrived 
in safety at 'the town, to the inexpie^sible joy of the in- 
habitants. Tlie army of James were so dispirited by die 
success of this enterprise, that they abandoned the siege 
111 the night, and retired with precnntation, afier having 
lost about lime thousand men Leiore the place. Kirke 
no sooner took possession of die town, than Walker was 
prevailed upon to embark for England, with an address of 
thanks from the inhabitants to their majesties for the sea- 
sonable relief they had received. 

§ XXX^7. The Inuiskilliners were no less remarkable 
than the people of Londonderry for the valour and per- 
sevcrdiice with whicli they opposed the papists. TTiey 
raised twelve conmanies, which they regimented undw 
the command of Gustavus Hamilton, whom tiiey chose 
for their governor. TIict proclaimed William and Mary 
on the eleventh day of March; and resolved in a general 
council to maintain their title against all opposition. Tlie 
^rd Gilmoy invested the castle of Ciom belonging to 
the Protestants in the neighbourhood of Iniiiskillin, the 
inhabitants of which threw succours into the place, and 
compelled Gilmoy to retire to Belturbet. A detachment 
of the gawison, commanded bv Lieutenant-Colonel Dovd 
took and demolished the castle of Anghor, and tfiev 
gamed the advantage in several skirmishes with the 
enemy. On the day that preceded the relief of London- 
thousand Irish papists at a place 
caliMl Nei%ton-Biil1er, niid took tlicii commander. Mac- 
uftv, commonly called Loid Moncashel. 

§ XXXVII. Tlie Irish parliament being assembled at 
Dublin, according to the proclamation of King James, he, 
III a speech from the throne, thanked them for the zeal, 
courage, and loyaitt they had manifested ; extolled the 
generosity of the I-rench king, who had enabled him to 
visit them in person ; insisted upon executing Ins design 
of establishing liberty of conscience as a step cciuallv 
agreeable to tlie dictates of humanity and discretion, and 
promwed to roncur with diem in enacting such laws as 
would contribute to_ the peace, affluence, and securitv of 
Ills subjects. Sir Ilichard Ncagle, being chosen speaker 
or Uie Commons, moved for an address of thanks to his 
majeslv, and that the Count D’Avaux should be desired 
to make their acknowledgmenU to the most Christian 
King, for tlM generous assistance he had given to their so- 
vereign. ^ese addresses being drawn up, with the con- 
cutience of both Houses, a hill was brought in to recog- 
nise tlie king s tit1e,_ to express their abhorrence of the 
usurpation by the Prince of Orange, as well as of the de- 
fection of the English. Next day James published a 
declaration, coimilaining of the calumnies which his ene- 
mies nad spraid to his prejudice ; expatiating upon Ins 
own impaitiality in preferring his protestant subjects; Ins 
in protecting them from their enemies, in redressing 
their gnevrances, and in granting liberty of conscience ; 
promising tiiat he would take no step but with the appro- 
bation of narhament; offering a free pardon to all persons 
who sJiould desert his enemies, and join with him in four- 
and-twraty days after his landing in Ireland, and charging 
all the blood that might he shed, upon lliose who should 
continue in rebellion. 

however, very ill agreed 
with his declaration ; nor can it be excused 'on any other 
supposition, but that of his being coverned, in some cases, 
against his own inclination, by the Count D'Avaux. and 
the Irish ratholics, on whom his whole dependence was 
placed. As both Houses were chiefly filled with mem- 
bers oT that pereuasion, we ought not to wonder at their 
bnnpng in a bill for repealing the act of .settlement, by 
which the Protestants of the kingdom had been secured in 
the possession of their estates. Tliese were by this law 
divested of their lands, which reverted to the heirs of those 
mtholics to whom they belonged before Alieir rebellion, 
ihis iniquitous bill was framed in suchsa manner, that no 
3 II 


regaid was paid to such protestant owners as had pur- 
chased estates foi valuable considerations ; no allovvan(,c 
was made fbr imiirovements, nor any provision for pro- 
testant widows : the possessor and tenants were not even 
allowed to remove their stock and corn. When the bill 
was sent up to tlie Lords, Dr. Dopping, Bishop of Meath 
opposed It with equal courage and ability : and an address 
in behalf of the purchasers under tlie act of settlement 
was presented to the king by the Earl of Granaid : but 
notwithstanding these remonstrances, it leceived the roval 
assent imd^tlie protestants of Ireland were mostly ruined. 

§ XXXIX. Yet, in order to complete their destruction^ 
an act of attainder was passed against all protestants, 
whether male or female, whether of high or low degree, 
who were absent from the kingdom, as well as against all 
those who retired into any |>ait of the three kin^oms, 
who did not own the authority of King James, or corre- 
spond with rebels, or were any ways aiding, abetting, or 
assisting to tiiem from the fiist day of August in the pre- 
ceding year. Tlie number of protestants attainted by 
name in this act amounted to about three thousand, in- 
cluding two archbishops, one duke, seventeen earls, seven 
countesses, as many bishops, eighteen barons, three-and- 
tliirty liaronets, one-and-fiftv knights, eighty-three clergy- 
men, who were declared traitors, and adjudged to sufier 
the pains of death and forfeiture. The individuals sub- 
jects to tins dieadful proscription were even cut offfiom 
all hope of paidon, and all nenefit of iropeal ; for, by a 
clause in the act, the king’s pardon was deemed null, un- 
less enrolled before the first day of December. A subse- 
mient law was eiuicted, declaring Ireland independent of 
the English parliament This assembly passed another 
“tf* ef'mtmg twenty ihoiisaiid pounds per annum, out of 
the forfeited estates, to Tyrconnel, in acknowledgment of 
his signal services ; they imposed a tak of twenty thousand 
pounds per month for the service of the king : the royal 
assent was given to an act for liberty of conscience ; thev 
enacted that the tithes payable by papists should be 
delivered to priests of that communion ; the maintenance 
of the protestant clergy in cities and coiporations was 
tikcn awav ; and all dissenters were exempted from eccle- 
siastical jurisdictions. So that the established church was 
deprived of all powei and prerogative ; notwithstanding the 
express promise of James, who had declared immediately 
aftei his landing, that he would maintain the clergy lii 
tlieir rights and pnvnleges. 

§ XL. Nor was the king less arbitrary in the executive 
j^t of his government, if we suppose that he countenanced 
the grievous acts of oppression that were daily committed 
unon the protestant subjects of Ireland : but the tyranny 
of his proceedings may be justly imputed to the temper of 
ms ministn’, consisting of men abandoned to all sense of 
justice andf humanity, who acted from the dictates of rapa- 
aty and revenge, inflamed with all the acrimony of reli- 
gious rancour. Soldieis were permitted to live upon free 
quarter : the people were robbed and plundered : licences 
and protections were abused, in ordei to extort money 
from the trading part of the nation. The king’s old stores 
were ransacked : the shops of tradesmen, and the kitchens 
of burghers, were pillaged to supply the mint with a 
quantity of brass, which was converted into cunent coin 
for bis matesty’s occasions: an arbitrary value was set 
upon It, and all persons were required and commanded to 
take It in payment under the severest penalties, though the 
proportion between its intnn<ic worth and currency was 
nearly as one to three hundred. A vast sum of this coun- 
terfeit coin was issued in the course of one year, and 
forced upon the |irotestaiits in payment of merchandise, 
proyision, and nere.ssaries, for the king's service. James, 
not content with the supply granted by parliament, im- 
posed by his own authority a tax of twenty thousand 
pounds per month on chattels, as the former was laid 
upon lands. This seems to have been a temporary expe- 
dient dunng the adjoiiniment of the two Houses, as the 
term of the assessment was limited to three months ; it 
was, however, levied by virtue of a commission under the 
seals : and seems to have been a stretch of prerogative, the 
less excusable, as he might have obtained the money in a 
parliamentary way. Understanding that the protestants 
liad laid out all tlieir brass money in purchasing great 
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Quantities pf hides, tallow, wood, and corn, he assumed 
the despotic power of fixing the prices of these commodi- 
ties, and then bought them for his own use. One may 
see, his ministers sverc bent upon the utter destruction of 
those unhappy people. 

§ XLl. All vacancies in public schools viere supplied 
with popish teachers. The pension allowed fiom the ex- 
chequer to the university of Dublin was cut off : the vicc- 
provost, fellows, and scholars were cx|ielled : their fiiini- 
ture, plate, and public library, were seized, without the 
least shadow of pretence, and in direct violation of a pro- 
mise the long had made to preserve their privileges and 
immunities. Ilis officers converted the college into a 
garrison, the chapcHnto a magazine, and the apartments 
into prisons : a popish pnest was appointed piovost : one 
Maccarty of the same persuasion was made library- 
keeper; and the whole foundation was chanced into a 
catholic seminary. \Vhen bishoprics and benefices in the 
gift of the crown became vacant, the king ordered the pro- 
fits to be lodged in tlie exchequer, and sufTered the cuics 
to be totally neglected. The revenues were chiefly em- 
ployed in the maintenance of Romish bishops and priests, 
who grew so insolent under this indulgence, that in seve- 
ral places they forcibly seized the piotestant churches. 
When complaint was made of this outrage, the king pro- 
mised to dfo justice to the injured : and in some places 
actually ordered the churches to be restored : but the 
popish clergy refused to comply with this order, alleging 
that in spirituals they owed obedience to no earthly power 
but the holy see; atm James found himself unable to pro- 
tect his proteslant subjects against a powerful body winch 
he durst not disoblige. Some ships appearing in the bay 
of Dublin, a proclamation was issued, rorbidding the pro- 
testiints to assemble in any place of worship, or elsewhere, 
on pain of death. By a second they were commanded to 
bring in their arms, on pain of being treated ns icbels and 
traitors. Luttrel, goicrnor of Dublin, imblishcd an ordi- 
nance by beat of drum, requiring the uriners to bring in 
their corn for Ins majesty’s horses within a ccitain dav, 
othcnvisc he would order them to be hanged before their 
own doors. Brigadiei Sarsfield cmimanded all protest- 
ants of a certain district to niire to the distance of ten 
miles from tlicir Imhitations, on pain of ileath; and, in 
order to keep up the credit of the brass moiiev, the same 
penalty was denounced, in a proclamation, against any 
person who should give more than one pound eighteen 
shillings for a guinea. 

§ XLII. All the revenues of Iieland, and all the schemes 
contrived to bolster up the credit of the base com, would 
have proved insufficient to siippoit the expenses of the 
war, had not .Tames received occasional sup]ilics from the 
French monarch. After the return of the fleet which had 
conveyed him to Ireland, Louis sent another strong squad- 
ron, commanded by Chateau llenault, as a convov to some 
transports laden with arms, aminuiiition, and a large sum 
of money for the use of King James. Before they sailed 
from Brest, King William, being informed of their clrstina- 
tion, detached Admiral Herbert from Spithcad with twchc 
ships of the line, one fire-ship, and four tenders, in nider to 
intercept the enemy. lie was driven by stress of weather 
into^ Milford-haven, from whence ho steered his course 
to Kinsalo, on the supposition that the French fleet had 
sailed from Brest ; and that, in all probability, he should 
fall in with them on the coast of Ireland. On the first dav 
of May he discovered them at anchor in Baiitrey Bay, and 
stood ill to engage them, though they were greatly "supe- 
rior to him in number. They no sooner perceived' him at 
day-break, than they weighed, stood out to windward, 
formed their line, bore down, and began the action, winch 
yyas maintained for two iioura with equal valour on both 
sides, though the English fleet sustained considerable 
damage from the superior fire of the enemy. Ileibert 
tacked several times, in hope of gaining the weather-gage; 
but the French admiral kept his wind with uncommon 
skill and perseverance. At length the English squadron 
stood off to sea, and maintained a running fight till five in 
the afternoon, when Chateau Renault tacked about, and 
returned into the bay, content with the honour he had 
gamed. Tlie loss of men w.is inconsiderable on Imtli 
sides; and, where the odds were so great, the victor could 
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not ica]i much glory. Herbert retired to the isles of 
Scilly, where he expected aieinforcement; but being dis- 
appointed in this expectation, he returned to Portsmouth 
in veiy ill humour, with which his officers and men were 
infected. The common sailors still retained some attach- 
ment to James, who had formerly been a favourite among 
them; and the officers complained that they had been 
sent upon this sen ice with a tbiceso much interior to that 
of the enemy. King William, in order to Bamei. 
appc.ise their discontent, made an excursion ^eresb;’. Kiiie. 
to Portsmouth, where he dined with the ad- uiVitSH. vS* 
miral on hoard the ship Elizabetli, declared 
his intention of creating him an earl, in consideration of 
his good conduct and services, conferred the honour of 
knighthood on the Captains Ashby and Shovel, and be- 
stowed a donation of ten shilling on eveiy private sailor. 

I § XLIII. The pailiament of England thought it in- 
cumbent upon them, not only to raise supplies for the 
maintenance of the war in which the nation was involved, 
but also to do justice with respect to tliose who had been 
injured by illegal or oppressive sentences m tlie late reigns. 
The attainders of Irora Russel, Algernon Sidney, Aider- 
man Cornislx and Lady Lisle, were now reversed. A 
committee of privileges was appointed br the Lords to 
examine the ca«e of the F/irl of Devonshire, who in the 
late reign had been fined thiity thousand pounds, for as- 
saulting Colonel Culpepper "in the presence-chamber. 
Tliey reported that the court of king's bench, in over- 
ruling the earl’s |)len of pri\ ilege of parliament, had com- 
mitted a manifest breach of privilege : that the fine was 
excessive and exorbitant, against the great charter, the 
common right of the subject, and the law of the realm. 
Tlie sentence pronounced upon Samuel Johnson, chaplain 
to Lord Russel, in conse<|ucnce of which he had been de- 
graded, fined, srouigcd, and set in the pillorv, was now 
annulled, and the Commons recommended him to his 
majesty for some ecclesiastical preferment. He received 
one thousand pounds in monev, with a pension of three 
hundred pounds for Ins own life and that of Ins son, who 
was moreoier gratified with a place of one hundred pounds 
a-year; but the fiitlier never obtained any ecclesiastical 
benefice. Titus Oates seized this opportunity of petition- 
ing the House of Lords for a reversal of the judgment 
given against him on bis being convicted of pcrjiiry. The 
opinions of all the judges and counsel at the bar were 
heard on this subject, and a bill of reversal passed the 
Commons : but tlie Peers having inserted some amend- 
ments and a proviso, a conference was demanded, and 
violent heats ensued. Oates, however, was released from 
confinement; and the Lords, wnth the consent of the Com- 
mons, recommended him to liis majestv for a pardon, 
which he obtained, together with .a coinibrtable pension. 
The commillpc appointed to inquire into the cases of the 
state prisoners, found Sir Robert Wright, late lord chief- 
justice, to hn\c been concerned in the cruelties committed 
in the West after the insurrection of Monmouth ; as also 
one of the ecclesiastical commissioners; and ^ilty of 
manifold enormities. Death had by tins time delivered 
Jefferies from the resentment of the nation. Graliam and 
Burton had acted as solicitors in ihe illegal prosecutions 
cairied on against those who opposed the court in the 
reign of Charles II.; these were now reported guilty of 
having been instrumental in taking away the lives and 
estates of those who had suffered the loss of cither under 
colour of law for eight years last past ; of having, by ma- 
licious indictments, info'rmations, and prosecutions o'f Quo 
Waminto, endeavoured the subversion of tlie protcsLint 
religion, and the government of tlie realm ; and of having 
wasted many thousand pounds of the public reieiiue in 
the course of their infamous practices. 

§ XLIV. Nor did the misconduct of the present minis- 
try escape the .animadversion of the parliament. Tlie 
Lords having addressed the king to put the Isle of Wight, 
Jcrsci, Guernsey, Scilly, Dover castle, and the other for- 
tresses of tlie kingdom, 'in a posture of defence, and to dis- 
arm the papists, enuiowcred a committee to inquire into 
tlie miscarriages in Ireland, which were generally imputed 
to the neglect of the Marquises of Caermarthen'and Hali- 
fax. They presented an address to the king, desiring that 
the minute-book of the committee for Irish affairs might be 
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)iut into their hands ; but his majesty declined gratiri iiiq 
them III tins paiticular : then the Commons voted, 'that 
those pcrsoiis who had advised the king to delay this satis- 
faction nerc enemies to the kingdom. William, alarmed 
at this re-ulution, allowed them to inspect the hook, in 
which thev found verv little foi their purpose. Tiie House 
resell ed that an address should he jiresented to Ins ma- 
jestv, declaring, that the succour of Ireland had been re- 
tarded by the unnecessary delays ; tlut the transports pre- 
pared were not sufficient to convey the foiccs to that king- 
dom ; and that several ships had been taken by the enemy, 
for II ant of proper convoy. At the same time the question 
was put, iiliether or not they should .sddress the king 
against the Maiquis of Ilalifax : but it was earned in the 
negative by a small majoiity. Before this period, How, 
Vice-ch.imbcrlain to the queen, had moved for an address 
against such counsellors as had been impeached in parlia- 
ment. and bctraicd the liberties of the nation — ^Tliis mo- 
tion lias leiellcd at Caermarthen and Halifax, the first of 
whom had been formerly impeached of high tieason under 
the title of Karl of Danby ; and the other iias charged with 
all the misconduct of th'c nre-ent administration. Warm 
dclxitcs ensued, and in all probability the motion iioiild 
have been carried in the affirmatii'c,' had not those n ho 
sfiokc warmly in helnlf of it suddenly cooled in the course 
of the dis|iiil'e. Some letters from King James to Ins par- 
tisans being intcreepted, and containing some hints of an 
iiitciiderl nnasion, Air. Ilambden, chairman of tlie com- 
mittee of tlic whole House, enlarged upon the imminent 
danger to which the kingdom was exposed, .uid mosed 
for a further supply to his majesty. In tins unexpected 
motion he was not seconded bv one member Tlie House, 
how-erer, having taken the letters into consideration, le^ 
.solved to draw up an address to the king, desiring him to 
secure and disarm all papists of note ; and they brought 
ill a bill^ for attainting several persons in rebellion against 
their majesties ; hut it was not finished during this session. 

§ XLV. Another bill being |irepared in the House of 
Lords, enjoining the subjects to xsear the woollen maiio- 
factiire at certain seasons of the jear, a petition svas pis>- 
sented against it by the silk-wWsers of London and 
Canterburx', assembled in a tiimultiioiis manner .it West- 
minster. ’rile Loids refused their petition, because this 
svas an unusual manner of application. Tliev were |ier- 
suaded to return to their respective places of aliode; pre- 
cautions xvere taken against a second not; and the lull 
xsus unanimously rejected in the upper House, lliis 
parliament passc'd an act, vesting in tlie two unnersities 
the presenUitions belonging to pijiists ; those of tlie south- 
ern counties being given to Oxford ; and those of the 
nonherii to Cambridge, on ceitain specified ronditions. 
Courts of conscience were erected at Bristol, (done ester, 
and Newcastle; and that of the marches of ^^nlI•s w.is 
abolished, as an intolerable oppression. The ]irotostnnt 
cleigymen, who had been forced to leax'e their benefices in 
Ireland, were rendered capable of holding anv In mg ni 
England, without forfeiting their title to their foiinrr pre- 
ferment, with the proviso that they should resign tlieir 
English benefices when restored to' those they had bein 
obliged to relinquish. Tlie statute of Ileiirv 'IX'. against 
multiplying gold and silver was now repeafed : the suli- 
jects wore allowed to melt and refine metals and orrs, and 
extract gold and silier from them, on conditinn that it 
should be brought to the Mint, and converted into mnnev, 
the owner receiving its full value in cummt com. Tlies'e, 
and several other bills of smaller importance being passed, 
the two Houses adjourned to the twentieth day of Sep- 
tember, and afierwards to the nineteenth day of October. 
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§ I. Tiiodcii the affairs of Ireland were , _ _ 
extremely pressing, and the proteslants of ' 
that country had made repeated application for relief, the 
succours were retardeil cither by disputes among the 
minihtcrs, or the neglect of those'xvho had the manage- 
ment of the pxpcdiiion, in such a manner that King James 
had been six months in Ireland before the army was em- 
Ixirkcd for that kingdom At length eighteen re'giments of 
inf.iiitr},nnd fiie of dnignons, being raised for that service, 
a train of artillen pros ided, and transports prepared, the 
Duke of Schomherg, on whom King William had con- 
ferred the chief command of this armament, set out for 
Clicsicr, aficr he had in peison thanked the Commons for 
tlie uncommon regard thev had paid to Ins services, and 
received assurances from the House, that they would pay 
particular attention to him and his army. On the tliir- 
teenth dav of August ho landed in the neighbourhood of 
Camckferjus with about ten thousand foot and dragoons, 
and took iiesscssion of Belfast, from xrliencc the enemy 
retired at ins approach to Gamckfergus, where thev re- 
solved to make a stand. Tlie duke has’ing refreshed his 
men, marched thither, and invested the place : the siege 
was carried on till the tssenty-sixih day of the month, 
when the breaehes being ]iractical)le, the besieged cnpitu- 
latcd, on condition of marclimg out with their arms, and 
as much baggage as thev could carry on tlicir backs ; and 
of tlicir being conducted to the next Irish garrison, winch 
was at Newry. During this siege the duke was joined by 
the rest of Ins army from England : hut he bad lefl nidcis 
for conveying the greater part of the artillery and stores 
from Chester directly to Carlingfo'd lie now began Ins 
inareli tlirough Lisbiirne and Ilillsboroiigli.and cncsimped 
at Dnimmore, where the piotcstanis of the Noitli had 
liecn laielv routed hv Hamilton: thence he proreeded to 
loiiighbnllanc, where he was ]oined hy the hor<e and 
dragoons of Iniiiskillin. Tlien the ciieniy abandoned 
Newry and Dundalk, in the neighbourhood of wliieli 
Schomherg encamped on a low damp ground, having the 
town and river on the south, and surrounded on every 
other part hy hill*, hogs, and mountains. 

§ II Ills arms, consisting chiefly of new raised men 
little inured to ha'rdship, began to fla'g under the fatigue of 
marehing, the inclemency of the weather, and scarcity of 
provision. Here he was r(>-inforced by the regiments of 
Kirke, Hanmer, and Stuart; and would have continued 
Ins march to Drogheda, where he understood Bosene lay 
wiUi about twenty thousand men, had he not been obliged 
to wait for the artillery, xvhifh was not yet arrived at Car- 
lingford. King .Tames, having assembled all his forces, 
advanced towards Scliomlierg, and appeared before bis 
intrencliinents in order of liattle ; but tlic duke, knowing 
they were greatly superior in number of horse, and that 
iiis own army xvas undisciplined, and weakened by death 
and sickness, restrained his men xvitliin the lines, and in 
a little time the enemy retreated. Immcdiatelv after their 
departure, a conspiracy ivas discovered in the Englisn 
camp, hatched by some French papists, who liad insinu- 
ated themselves into tlie protestant regiments One of 
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these, whose tiame was Du Plessis, had vi-rrtten a letter to 
the Ambassador D'Avaux, promisuiR ^ desert witl^l 
the papists of the French regiments in Schomherg s am\. 
Thinettcr being found, Du Flessis and five aocomiiliccs 
^e tried bv a conrt-maitial and executed. AbouUwo 
hundred and fifty papisU being discovered in die 1 rcnch 
regiments, they were sent over to F.iigland, from thence to 
Holland. While .Schomberg remained in dus situation, 
the Inniskilliiiers made ex-cutsions in the neighbourhood, 
undeMhe command of Colonel Lloyd: and on the twe^ 

seventh day of September thcv obtained a complete 
victory over^five times their number of the Irish. 'Diev 
killed^evcn hundred on the spot, and took 0 
commander, with about fifty olhcers, and a c®"®‘deraWe 
booty of cattle, llie duke was so pleased with their 
behaviour on this, occasion, that they received a very 
honourable testimony of his approliation. 

S HI Meanwliilc the enemy tool: possession of James- 
Town, and reduced Sluro, one of the foits of which was 
c^lantly defended by St. Sauwr, a French mptain, and 
S comjiany of grena^liers, until he svas 0^;=^ 

Wto for 'want of water and provibion. A contagious dis 
tmper still continued to rage in Stbombei^g s cam|i, and 
spent off a great number of officers and soldiers , so that 
m begin^g of next spnng,not above half the number 
of those who went over svilh the general remained ali^ 
He "ras censured for his inactivity, and the king, in r^ 
peated letters, desired him to hazard an engagement,^ 
vided any opportunity should occur ; but he did nm thi k 
proper to run the risk of a battle, asramst an enemy that 
was above thrice his number, xvell disciplined, hcaltht, 
md conducted by ab'e officers Ncveitjiclcss, he was 
ceitainly blamahle^for having chosen such an unw hole- 
some situation. At the approach of winter ''e rePred into 
quarters, ,n hopes of being re-inforced with on ftioi sand 
ianes, who had alre.uh arrived in Britain Thespuvili- 
aries w-ere stipulated in a treaty which William had just 
concluded with the King of Dcnmnik ^le 
not more successful at vet th-iii they had proted in ttor 
operations bt land. Admirtl 

of Torringtofi, hiving vailed to ril.iiid wi h the contbiii^ 

squadrons of England and Molland, made a fiuitlcss at- 
tempt upon Coik, and lost a meat number of 
MCkncbs! Minch imiuitrd to bad nrousjon. Tht 
Dartmouth ship of war fill into the h.uidv of ‘be enemy, 
who infested the channel with such a nonjbw 
ships and privateers, that tfie tiade of England sustained 

incredible damage. , . i 

S IV. ITie affairs of FranfC wore but a gloomt aspert 
on the continent, where all the powers of r.'irope seemed 
to hate conspired her destroaion. King dlian^^^ 
cnga.'ed in a new league with the Statev-geneial, in winch 
former treaties of peace and coirmerce were confined. 
It tvas stipulated, tint in case the lung of ( .rc.it Britiiin 
should be attacked, the Dutch vhoi Id ussis him "'‘h 'ix 
thousand iiifantrv and twenty ship* of the b"** j 
provided hostilities should he committed against ihebtntcs- 
Uneral. England should supplt them ttilh ten thousand 
iiifiintn and twentt ships of war Jhis tre.-itv was no 
sonnet' ratified than King " lUiam desj .itilud the I oiil 
Chiirchill, whom he had by this time created Lwl of 
Mailhorough, to llollind. in older to tomm.ind the Bri- 
tish aiiMliarics in that sen ice, to the rumher of clereii 
thousand, the greater part of which had been in the a^y 
of Kin» James when the Prince of Orange anded in Jsng- 
land. The carl forthwith toined the Dutch army, under 
the command of Prince Waldcck, who had fixed his ren- 
dezvous in the county of Liege, with a view to art 
the French armv commanded by the Mareschal D Hnmi- 
eies; while the "Prince of Vaiideinont headed a little wmt 
of obseriation, consisting of Spaniaidv, Dutch, and G r- 
iiians, to watch the motions of Ualvo in another part ot 
the I^w Countries. Tlie citv of Liege was compelled to 
renoiin: c the neutrality, and declare for the allies. Ma^ 
schal D’llumieres attacked the forageis belonging to tlie 
arms of the States of Wnlcouit, in the month of Augu«t, 


nn obstinate engagement ensued, and the French were 
obliged to retreat in confusion with the loss of two thou- 
sand mm, a^some pieces of artillerv. The army of 
o^ertSmi levelled part of the French lines on the side 
of Courtraj, and raised contributions on the temtories of 

V^T^e French were almost entire mastm of the three 

ecclesiastical Xtorates of Gonnany. Uey possessed 
HTnnfT Tnow Donne* Keiserswaert, Phihpsbursrli, and 
tSv «P ‘be tiastle o¥ Heidelberg, 

in the" palatinate, and destroyed Manheim. They bad r^ 
duced’^Worms and Spiws to 

Frankendahl, together with several other fortresses, inrae 

conquests, the fruits of dS 

a numerous aimy, commanded by t^ Alarachal de JJu 
ras; and all his inferior fjenerals xvere offirers of rtistin- 
giiished courage and ability. Nevertheless, he fomd it 
Hfficult to maintain his ground atramst ‘b® 

P""“* Mmto. ind took ft 




JS of the empire, me 
Jnanded the imperial troops, 

by capitulation; the Elector ®‘®".'*“b“Tgli, liaxing ^ 
duced Keisetswaert, undertook the siege 
Sic garrison surrendered, after having ma^ a ong md 
tngoims defence. Nothing contributed "i*”* “ib® V"'?" 
of the German princes than their 

ingliarbaritv with which tlicFrench had federed, x^ted, 
and depopulated their country. Louis bavin®» J®) b'® “i 

trigues in Poland, and at Constantinople, pm mted a 

nacificatioii between the emperor and the Ottoman Porte, 
Sie camparan was opened in Cro.itia, where five thousand 
TSrl«"4e” defeated by a body of Ci^ts between V.lmz 
and Novi. Tlie Prince of Baden, who commimd^ the 
imperialists on that s**!®. bavm® thrown a bnd^ ^r^ 
Morava at Passarowitr, crossed that nver, aiid marched in 

qiicrt of the Turkish army, amounting to fifty thou^sand 

men headed by a Seraskier On the thirtieth day of Au- 
•’iist’he athick'ed the enemy in the entrenchments nrar 
Patoehin, and forced their ^mes, routed them with great 
sliughtcr,nnd took possession of their camp, liaggage, and 
artillm Tliey retreated to Nissa. wliere the geneinl.fin^ 
mg them still more numerous than die imiienalists, re- 
solved to make a stand : and encamped in a situation that 
was iiiacc'ssiblc in every' part except the ® 

left onen for the convenience of a retreat. ITirou Ji tins 
ireenue he tms on the twenti-fourth day of September, 
attacked In die Pnnee of Dadcn, m\io, after a acspmle 
resistance 'obtained another complile victon, cn^i^ liis 
I^n^with the spoils of the enemy, and enterrf Nissa 
Silt (Jpposition': There he found «bove three thoumnd 
horses and a vast quantity of piovision. Having loosed 
h”s arm for a few dais m this place, he resumed his 
mar^n«am-t the Turks, who bad c\iosen an^vantogeous 
post at Widen, and seemed ambitious of retneiing the 
Lnour they had lost in the two former cngacemCTts. The 
Germans aitaiked their lines without hesitation ; and 
though the Mussulmcn fought with incredible bwy, ‘hey 
were a third time defeated with great f|‘‘''‘!bter. This do- 
fc.it was attemled with the loss of \\ iden, which being 
surrendered to the iictor, he distributed his troops n 
wintei-qiiartcrs, and rctuined to A lenna, coiered with 

‘■Tvi Tlie ricnch were Id ewisc baffled in their attempt 
upon (’ai-ilonin, where the Duke de Noailles had t.iken 
?Cp,illon,in’the month of May. I^^ing aOTon 
in this plate, he retreated to the frontiers of '';j!‘’,® 

the Duke do Vill.i llcrmosa, at the head of a Spanish 
arms blocked up f’C place, and laid Roiisilloii under 
XlVd t m, He afienrards’undcrtook the siege inform, 
Sd Noailies marched to its relief ; hut he wassohanl 
nresswl bv the Simniards, that he withdrew the garrison, 
ciisniantled the place, and retreated with great precirata- 
tioii The French king hoped to derive some consi^r- 
able adtanta''C from the death of Pope Innocent XT. 
which hamiencd on the twelfth day of August. Uat 
pontiff haS been an inveterate enemy to Louis ever since 
the affair of the franchises, and the seizure of Avignon." 

.lit ll,i. ,Mlinlir iio»MS of l,nn.pr ho»„,r.tmiiia •Pinl 

biiiiRiliilv »illi «ii> thin* th.il Iwknl likv 
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Ccbals were immediately formed at Rome by the French 
faction against the Sjianish and imperial interest. The 
Freud) Cardinals de Bouillon and Bonzi, accompanied 
by Fuistpinberg, ie|i.ured to Rome with a large sum of 
money. Peter Ottoboni, a Venetian, was elected pope, 
and assumed the name of Alexander VlII. The fluke 
de Chaulues, ambassador from Fiance, immediately signi- 
fied, in the name of liis master, that Avignon should be 
lestoied to the patrimony of tlie church ; and Louis re- 
nounced the franchise in a letter svntten by Ills own 
hand to the new pontim Alexander received these marks 
of respect with the warmest acknowledgments ; but, when 
the ambassador and Furstemberg besought him to re-ex- 
amine the election of the Bishop of Cologn, which had 
been the source of so much calamity to the empire, he 
lent a deaf ear to their solicitations. He even confirmed 
the dispensations granted by Ills predecessor to the Prince 
of Bavaria, who was thus empoweied to take possession 
of tlie electorate, though he bad not yet attained the age 
required by the canons. Furstemberg .retired in disgust 
to Paris, where Louis immediately gratified him with the 
Abbev of St. Germains. 

§ Vn. Jung William found it an easier task to unite 
the councils of Europe aciunst the common enemy, than 
to conciliate and preserve the affections of his onn sub- 
ject', among whom he began visibly to decline in point of 
popularity. Many wcie dissatisfied with his measures; 
and a grpiat number even of those who exerted themselves 
for his elevation, had conceived a disgust from his pci^ 
sonal depoitment, which was very unsuitable to the man- 
ners and disposition of the English people. Insti ad of 
mingling with his nobility in social amusements and fa- 
miliar conversation, he maintained a disagieeable reserve, 
uliich had all tlie air of sullen pride; li<‘ seldom or never 
spoke to his com tiers or attendants ; lie spent Ins time 
chiefly ill tlie closet, retued from all communication ; or 
among his troops, in a camp he had formed at Hounslow ; 
or in the exeicise of hunting, to which he was immo- 
derately addicted. Tins had been prescribed to him by 
physicians as necessary to improve his constitution, which 
iras naturally weal:, and by pioctice had become so 
habitual, that he could not lay it aside. Ilis ill liea'tli, co- 
operating will) his natural aversion to society, produced a 
peevishness which could not fiiil of being displeasing to 
those who were near his person; this was iiici eased by 
the disputes in his cabinet, and the opposition of those 
who weie piofessed enemies to his goiernment, as nell 
as by the alienation of Ins former friends As he could 
not breathe without difficulty in the air of lomdon, he 
resided chiefly at Ilamuton-court, and expended consi- 
derable sums in beautiiying and enlarging that palace; 
he likewise purchased ihe house at Kensington of the 
Earl of Nottingham ; and such profusion, in the beginning 
of an expensive war, gave umbrage to the nation m 
general. Whether he was advised by his counsellors, or 
his own sagaci^ty pointed out the expediency of conform- 
ing with the English humour, he now seemed to change 
his disposition, and in some measure adopt the manners 
of his predecessors. In imitation of Charles II. he re- 
sorted to the races at Newmarket ; he accepted .in invibi- 
tion to visit Cambridge, where he behaved himself with 
remarkable aflTability to the members of the univeisity; 
he afterwards dined* with the Lord Maior of London, ac- 
cepted tliefieedom of the city, and condescended so far as 
to become sovereign-master of the company of gioccis. 

§ VIII. While William thus endeavoured to remove 
the pieiudices which had been conceived against Ins per- 
sori, the peiiod arrived which the parliament had pre- 
scribe for taking the oaths to the new government Some 
individuals of the clergy sacrificed their benefices to their 
scruples of conscience; and absolutely refused to take 
oaths that were contiary to those they had already sworn 
in favour of their late sovereign. These were distinguished 
by the epithet of Nonjurors; but their number boie a 
very small proportion to that of others, who took them 
with such reseivations and distinctions as redounded very 

iHit a pAftrrn and example for other princes. Tie rejecteil with dialain 
the mild repre^ntations of the Pope ; he sent the Marquis de iMcenleii as 
liu ambassaflor to Koinet with a formidable trains to insult Innocent e«cii 
in his owncity. That nobleman swamiered thioiiiili the sheets of Rome 
like a biaiOi taking all opportunities to afliont Uic Potw, alio e\couiiiiu> 


little to die honour of their integrity. Many of those who 
had been the warmest advocates for non-ipsistancc and 
passive obedience made no scruple of renouncing their 
allegiance to King James, and complying with the pieseiit 
act, after having declared that they took the oaths in no 
other sense than that of a peaceable submission to the 
powers that were. They even aiiirmed that the legislatuie 
Itself had allowed the distinction between a king de facto 
and a king dc jute, as they had dropped the wonl "'nght- 
fol,” when the form was under debate. They alleged 
that as prudence obliged them to conform to the letter of 
the oath, so conscience required them to give it their o«n 
interpretation. Nothing could he more infamous and of 
worse tendenev, than this practice of equivocating in the 
most sacred of all obligations. It introduced a general 
disregard of oaths, which had been the source of universal 
peijury and corruption. Though this set of temponzers 
weie bitterly upbraided both by the nonjiirors and the 
papists, they all concuired in representingWilliam as an 
enemy to the church ; as a prince educated in the doc- 
bmes of Calvin, which he plainly espoused by limiting 
his favour and preferment to such as were latitudinariiuis 
in lehgion, and by his abolishing episcopacy in Scotland. 
Hie presbyterians of that kingdom now tyrannised in their 
turn. Tliev weie headed by the Earl of Crawford, a 
nobleman of a violent temper and stiong prejudices, lie 
was chosen president of the parliament by the interest of 
Melvil, and oppressed the episcopalians iii such a man- 
ner, that the greater p.irt of them, from resentment, be- 
c.ime well-wishe's to Kmg James. Eveiy circumstance 
of the hardships they underwent was reported in Eng- 
land; and the Eail of Clarendon, as well as the sus- 
pended bishops, ciiculated these particulais with great 
assidniti. The oaths being i ejected by the Archbishop 
of Cantorbun', the Bishops of Ely, Chichester, Bath and 
Wells, Peterborough, and Gloucester, they were suspended 
from their functions, and tlireatened with deprivation. 
Lake of Chichester, being seized with a dangeious dis- 
temper, signed a solemn declaration, in which he pro- 
fessed his adherence to the doctrine of non-resistance and 
passive obedience, which he believed to be the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the church of England. After 
bis death this naner was published, industriously circu- 
lated, and extollea by the paity as an inspired oracle pro- 
nounced bv a martyr to religious tiuth and sincerity. 

§ IX. All the clamour that was raised against tHe king 
could not divert him iiom nroseciitiiig the scheme rn 
comprehension. He granted a commission under the 
gieat seal to ten bishops, and twenty dignitaries of the 
church, authorizing them to meet iioih time to time in the 
Jerusalem chamber, to prepare such alteration of the 
liturgy and the canons, and such proposals for the re- 
formation of ecclesiastical couits, as might most conduce 
to the good order, edification, and uniting of the church, 
and tend to reconcile all religious differences among the 
Protestant subjects of the kingdom. A -cry was imme- 
diately raised against this commission, as an ecclesiastical 
court illegal and dangeious. At their first meeting, the 
authority of the commission was questioned by Sprat, 
Bishop of Rochester, who retired in disgust, and was fol- 
lowed by Mew of Winchester, and the doctors Jane and 
Aldnch. These were averse to any alteration of the forms 
and constitution of the church in favour of an insolent 
and obstinate party, which ought to have been satisfied 
with the toleration* they enjoyed. They observed, that an 
attempt to make such alteration would divide the clergy, 
and bring the liturgy into disesteem with the people, as it 
would be a plain acknowledgment that it wanted correc- 
tion. They thought they should violate the dignity of 
the church, by condescending to make ofiers which the 
dissenters were at liberty to refuse : and they suspected 
some of their colleagues of a design to give up episcopal 
ordination — a step inconsistent with their honour, duty, 
oaths, and subsenptions. 

§ X. The commissioners, notwithstanding this secession, 
proceeded to debate with moderation on the abuses of 

nhrftpd liim in rrvenpe. On the other hand, the PriiliAincnt of Paris ap- 
from the Poin<' 8 bull to a fiilnre miincil. Louis raiised the Pf.pe^s 
nuncio to Iw put under anest, took poMevioii of Avnsnon, winch bcloneed 
to the see »t iloine» and set the lioiy fethei at deii'inct. 
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whicli the dissenters had complained, and corrected every 
article that seemed liable to any just objection ; but the 
opposite paity emplojed all their ail and industry to in- 
flame the niindb of the people. Tlie two universities 
declared against all alterations, and those who pronuitcd 
them. The Kiiiir liimself 'vas branded as nii eneiny to the 
hieiaicliy; and they bcstiired thcinsidvcs so suctcssfiilly 
in the election of nicnibers lor the convoc.il ion, th.it thej' 
piocuied a veiv considci.ible niajoiity. At their first 
mcctinL', th(> Inends of the compichiMisioii sohciiic pio- 
posed Ur. Tdlolsoii, cleik of the clostt to his M-ijesU, as 
iirolociitor; but the other party cairied it in Civoiirol Dr. 
.lane, who w.is coiiiilcd the most violent churehman in 
the whole assemblj . In a Latin speech to the Dishop of 
l^ndon as iiicsideiit, he. in the name of the lower House, 
asscited that the liturgi of Isncl.ind needed no aincnd- 
mciit, and concluded with the old dccl.iiation of the 
b.irniis, " A'ii/kiiih* lepe^ AniiUtr miifiin. will not 
siilfei the laws of KiiKlaiid to he ehanizcd. Die bishop, 

III his icply, exhoitecl tlieiii to modi ration, chariti, and 
induli;eiice'tow.iids then brethien ihe dissenters, and to 
make such ahateniciils in things indiflerent as ini^ht serve 
to open a dooi of Siibalioii to inultitudcs of straying 
Chiistians. Ills nipinitioiis, howcvci, produced no f.i- 
vouiablc ell'ett. The lowei House seemed to be nnimated 
hi a spnit of opposition. Next d.iy the president pro- 
roened them, on pntciiie lh.it the io\al commissioii, hy 
w hull they were to ait, w. is defeitne lor w.iiit of heinj; 
sc.ihd, all'll th.it .i proroK.ili'*n was nee oss.iry until tliat 
Siinction should heoiiiamid In tliisnileri.il ine.inswire 
used to iiiollily their iioiw ompli.iiit tempers ; hut all eii- 
de.ii ours proud niilhitii.il. NMieii thei nut aeim, the 
Lari of ^oitniiih.ini diliiirid the kiiic's caiiiniissioti to 
both lloiisi s, with .1 spii-tliiil his own, and .i iness.i!;p 
Ironi Ills iiMjesti, iinpoitiiii:, that he h.id sunnnoned them 
out of a iiious /i.il to do « \ i ri thini! th.it inicht tend to the 
best I't.iiilishiin lit of the iliurih of I ni;l.uid, which should 
alw.iys cnioy Ins I.im iir and proteition He ixhoited 
them' to lai aside .ill pn iiidiie, and lonsider c.ilmlv .iiid 
inipirli.illi wh iti ii r siiould he pioposid : lie.issured them 
lie would oiler notlinn; hut wlnt shoiilil he lor the honour, 
pi tee, .mil adi.iiitiee ol tin protistanl rilii;ion m {•eiiinil, 
■iiid jiirtiiiilarli ol the chiinli ot lsiit;l.md. 

5 XL Till hislioiis, .idjonriiiiii; to the .Iiriisalem ch.ini- 
hif, piep.ii(d a /e lions addriss of ih.iiiks to Ins m.i|isi\, 
whiili, heliii; St lit to tin lowi r House lor ihiir loncurreiiie, 
met with iioleiit opposition Ann ndiiu ills were pro|ios- 
iil ; a roiiferenie i nsiii d, anil after warm ilvh.iies, thri 
.niriid upon a lold .iddn ss, whiili was .iiiurdmsly pn- 
siiilid. The m.ijorili ol the lower House, l.ir Ironi lakini; 
any iiie.isiiris in l.iioiir ol dissmiirs, loiiierlid .ill tliiir 
alleiilioii to die nliil ol their iioniuini" hn ihren /i.iloiis 
speiilies were in.ide in heli.dl ol die siispiinlid bishops, 
and Ur. .lane proposi d di.it 'omelhiii!; inielil I e dune to 
ipi.ilili tliiiii lo sil III the loiiioi.ilion Tins, howiitr, 
was such a d.iiiireruiis point as tiny would mil iintiire lo 
disiiiss; yit, nitlier than proicid upon the hiisniiss for 
wliiili lliei li.id been assemhled, dll i heiiaii to laleioi;- 
1117 line ol some paniphlils l.ileli pnlihsliid, whieli liny 
ciiiiieiif d to he of il.ineei oils Loiisii|uenie lolliet hiis|i,iii 
ieh!;ion. The pri'idinl .mil his p.irli, pen eii ini' die ilis- 
positioii of the House, did not dinik iiropir lo eommuiii- 
c.ite any propiisd loiiihni!; the inleiidid n loriii.itioi , .iiiil 
the kiiii: siilli n il till sissiun to lie ilisionln.iii d In n pe.it- 
id proro;;illons. " 

§ Nil. The p iili.iinent niritni" on the mnili'iith da\ 
of t )i toiler, the kiii!;, in aspiiihol his own loniposinj:, 
u\]il.inied the neeessiiy ol a pnsmt suppli lo i.irry on 
the w.ir. Ilcdrsiiiil that tiui im!:lil he spudy in tliiir 
deterniin itions on this siihjeit, lor thise would m a cre.it 
mrasiirc iiilluince the ilelihi i.iiions ol the princes and 
si.ites coneeriieil m the war ac-nnsi France, ns a ceiiend 
iiicitiin; ol them was appoinltil to Iw held nest month at 
the ll.icue, lo siitle die onemtions of the ciisiiinc ‘iim- 
p.iicn. He eancludid with reiuinnieiidiiic die dcs|inteh 
ol a hill of milemniti, thill the minds of Ins siih|eets micht 
he ipiiitc'l, and that thc\ mi»ht uiiaiiiinously ronciir in 
pioniutnic the liononr and welf.ire of the kiiicdom. As 
seici.d mlinmmatory bills and disputes, which had piii- 
iliiiLil hi.ils and ainiiiositics m the l.ist session, were still 
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depending, the king, after havine consulted both Houses, 
resolved to put an end to those disputes, by a prororation. 
He accordingly went to the House of Lords, and pto- 
lOBued the parliament till the twenty-firat day of October, 
by lliB mouth of the new speaker^ Sir Robert Atkins, rte 
Maiquis of Halifax having resigned that office. When 
diey re-assembled, the king refeired them to his former 
speech ; then the Commons unanimously resolved to assist 
Ins m.ijcsty in reducing Ireland, and in joiningwilh liis allies 
abroacT foi a vigorous prosecution of tlie wiwagainst Fiance : 
for thexc purposes they voted a supply of two millions. _ 

S XHI. During tins session the wings emnloyed all their 
ucncc and intrigues in obstructing the bill of indemnity, 
which they knew would open a door for favour and prefer- 
ment to the opposite party, which began to gain ground in 
the king’s good graces. With this view they revived the 
prosecution of the stale prisonere. A committee was ap- 
lointcd to prepare a charge against Burton and Gimiam. 
■flic Commons resolved lo impeach the Baris of P®lcr- 
borough, Salisbury, and Casllemain, Sir Ldward Hales, 
and Obadiah Walker, ol high treason, for having been re- 
conciled to the chuicli of Rome, contrary to the laws of the 
re.ilm. A bill was ordered to be brought in, to declare 
the cst.ite of the late Loid Chancellor .Telfcrics forfeited to 
the crown, and attaint his blood ; but it met with such oji- 
imsitioii that the measure was dropped ; the House how- 
ever agreed, that the pecuniary penalties incurred by those 
pcisoiis who had exercised olhccs contrary to the laws 
.igainsl popish recusants should be speedily levied, and 
applied to the public service, 'llic lord Grillin. being de- 
tcilcd in mamtammg a correspondence with King James 
and his partisans, was committed to the Tower ; but, as no 
other evidence appeareil against him than wiiltcn Icttcis, 
found III the f.ilse hottoiii of a pew icr bottle, they could not 
help (onseiitmg to his being rele.ised upon bail, as they 
h.iil lately resolved that Algernon Sidney was imjustly con- 
demned "in the reign of Charles II. because nothing but 
writings had brcii produced against him at his trial. The 
two Houses coiicuired in appointing a committee lo in- 
quire who wi re the adiisers anil prosecutors in taking away 
tile liics of 1-onl Russel, Colonel Sidney, Sir lliomas 
Armstrong, Alderman Cornish, and others; and who were 
chiefly toiicerncd in the arbilniry practices touching the 
writs of Qittt Will raiilo, and the surrender of chailers. 
ilns mquiri was levelled at the ^larqiiis of Halif.ix,whoha« 
loniiiired with tlie ministry of Charles m all thise severi- 
lirs Though no proof appe.m'd, upon which lolcsor ad- 
ilrvsses could be founded, that nuhlcm.in saw it was neccs- 
s.iri foi him lo withdraw himself from the admiiiislralion ; 
he ihcn'fore rt signed the iiriiy-sc.il, which was put in com- 
mission, and reconciled himself to the tones, of whom he 
la-c.imi* till- iMlroii and protcilor. 

5 \IV 'nie Commons likewise resumed the examma- 
lioiis of the misiMiiMges in Ircl.iiid, and desired the king 
would appoint cominissioncrs, to go over and iniiuire into 
the loniliiion ol the iirmv m that knigclom. Schombeig, 
iindersiniiiling th.il he hail been bl.imcd m the House of 
Commons lur his in.iitiuly, Ininsmitted to the king a 
sjtiNrsiLtor\ \iiubc.iiiuii of Ins own concliicl; and it ap- 
peanil ih.U ikt* iiuscarmiscs in Ireland were wholly wviiip 
lo Joliii Shsili pur\L'}or-Ki*ncrtil lo the army, "he Com- 
mons iininLdi.itf'lv prusenlcil an 5ldd^c^'» lo his innjcstv, 
pi.i\iii<; ih.il Shiilus mmht hp liken into cuslod\ ; tliat nu 
ins pappr", ■uioiiiiis, and stores should be seemed ; and 
that Duke Sthonihpr!: mmhl be emnowtred to fill his 
pkicc with a more able purvejor. The king pivc them 
lo nndcrsiaiul that he hail already sent ordeis lo the 
giMicral for llial |iiirp 0 '.c-_ Neveilhelcss, they in another 
pplilion rp(|iic»''lpd his majcslv to name ihosp who had re- 
coiiniicniled Shales lo his service, as he had cNcrcised the 
same oflice iiiulpr King James, and was siisp^ted ol 
luMsoiiablp praiticcs agtunst the goieriinipiit. ^iilliam 
(kclined gratifying their recpicst; but he afterwards sent a 
nussage to the llousc, dc**iring them to recommend a cer- 
tain mimliLr of commissioners to superintend such provi- 
sions and pieparalions as might be necessary for that ser- 
sicp, as well as lo nomiiialP certain iierspiib ip go over and 
eNamiiic the stale of tlie army in Ireland. 1 he Commons 
wen* so mollified b> this instance of bis condcbcensioii, 
that they loft llic whole afiUii to liis own direction, and pro- 
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cpf'lt-cl to examine other branche<. of misconduct. In- 
stances of mismanasement appeared so numerous and so 
flazrant, that thev resolved upon a subsequent addiess, to 
cxidain the ill conduct and success of his army and navy ; 
to desire lie xsoiild find out the authors of tnese miscar- 
nai'cs, and for the future intrust unsuspected persons with 
thc'’manaL'emcnt of affairs. They ordered the victuallers 
of the fleet to he taken into custody, on suspicion of their 
having furnished the navy with unwholesome provisions, 
and new commissioners were appointed. Bitter reproaches 
were thrown out against tlie minis^. Mr. Ilambden 
expressed his surprise that tlie administration should con- 
sist of those veiy persons whom King James had employed 
when hix affaiis were desperate, to treat with the Prince of 
Oianee, and moved that the king should be petitioned in 
an address to remove such persons from his presence and 
councils. This svas a stroke aimed at the Earl of Notting- 
ham, whose office of secretary Hambdeii desired to nos- 
scss ; but his motion was not seconded, the court-members 
observing that James did not depute those lords to the 
Prince of Orange because they were attached to his oxvn 
interest, but for a verv different reason, namely, that they 
were well known to disapprove of his measures, and ther^ 
fore would be the more agreeable to his highness. The 
House, however, voted an address to Ihe king, desiring that 
the authors of the miscarriages might be brought to con- 
dign punishment. 

$ XV. In the sequel, the question was proposed. 
Whether a placeman ought to have a seat in the Housed 
and a very warm debate ensued; but it was earned m the 
affirmative, on the supposition that bv such exclusion the 
commonwealth woulo be deprived of some of the abbst 
senators of the kingdom. But what chiefly iintated Wil- 
liam against the xvliigs was their backwardness in pro- 
moting the public service, and their disregard of the e<iriiest 
desire he expressed to see his revenue settled foi life. lie 
said his title was no more than a pageant, and the worst of 
all governments was that of a king without treasure. 
Nevertheless, they svould not grant the civil list for a longer 
term than one year. They began to think there was some- 
thing arbitrary in his disposition. His sullen behaviour, 
in all probability, first infused this opinion, which was 
strengthened and confirmed by the insinuations of his 
enemies. The Scots, who had come up to London to give 
an account of the proceedings in their parliament, were 
infected with the same notion. One Simpson, a presbyte- 
rian of that country, whom the Earl of Portland employed 
as a spv, had insinuated himself into the confidence of 
Nevil t^yne, an active and intelligent partisan and agent 
of King James ; by which means he supplied the earl with 
such intelligence as raised him to some degree of credit 
with that minister. This he used in prepossessing the earl 
against the king’s best friends, and infusing jealousies 
which were soon kindled into mutual distrust and animosity. 

§ XVI. Sir James Montgome^, who had been a warm 
advocate for the revolution, received advice that the court 
suspected him and others of disaffection, and vras employed 
in seeking evidence by which they might be prosecuted. 
They were equally alarmed and incensed at this intimation, 
and Payne seized the opportunity of seducing them into a 
correspondence w’ith the exiled king. They demanded 
the settlement of presbytery in Scotland, and actually 
engaged in a treaty for his lestoration. 'Tliey reconciled 
themselves to the Duke of Queensberry, and the other 
noblemen of the episcopal party : they wrote to James for 
a supply of money, arms, and ammunition, together wnth 
a reinforcement of tliree thousand men from Dunkirk. 
Montgemeiy had acquired great interest among the xvhigs 
of England, and this he employed in animating them 
against the king and the ministiy. He represented them 
as a set of wicked men, who employed intamous spies to 
insnare and luin the fast friends of the government, and 
found means to alienate them so much from William, that 
they began to think in earnest of recalling their banished 
prince. The Duke of Bolton, and the Earl of Monmouth, 
were almost persuaded into a conspiracy for this purpose; 
they seemed to think James was now so well convinced of 
his former errors, that they might trust him without scruple. 
Montgomcrv and Payne were' the chief managers of the 
scheme, and they admitted Feiguson into their councils. 


a« a xcleran in the arts of treason. In nrdir In Mi't 
William's credit in the city, they circiil itid a rcimrl ii.nt 
James would grant a full indemnity, scpanitc liini'elf r:i- 
tirely from the'' French interest, anil be eonp nipd w itli .1 
secret connivance in faioiir of the Roman c.uiiulit>.. 
Montgomery’s brother assured the Bishop of Sili'lniri, 
that a treaty with King James was absolutcl} coiicludeil, 
and an inviiiition subscribed by the svhole calial. lie said 
this paper would be sent to Ireland b\ the way of France, 
as the direct communication was difficult; and he pro- 
posed a method for seizing it before it should be conveyed 
out of the kingdom. Williamson, the supposed bearer of 
It, liad obtained a pass for Flani'ers, and a messenger being 
sent in pursuit of him, secured his clothes and portman- 
teau : but, aftei a verv strict examination, nothing appeared 
to justify the intelligence. Williamson had previously 
delivered tlie papers to Simpson, who lured a boat at Deal, 
and arrived in safetv at France. He returned with large 
assurances, and twelve thousand pounds were remitted to 
the Scottish iiuderMkers. Montgomery, the informer, see- 
ing his intelligence falsified, lost his credit with tlie bishop, 
and dreading the resentment of the other party, retired to 
the continent. Tlie conspirators loudly complained of the 
false imputations they had incurred. Hie pretended dis- 
covcries were looked upon as fictions of the ministry, and 
the king on this occasion suffered greatly in the opinion of 
his siihfects. 

§ XVII. The tones still continued to carry on a secret 
negociation with the court. Tliey took advantage of the 
ili-humoiir subsisting between the king and the wings; 
and promised large supplies of money provided this {larlia- 
ment should be dissolved, and another immediatelv con- 
voked. Tlie opposite |>arty, being apprised nf their 
intention, brought a lull into the House of Commons for 
restoring corporations to their ancient rights and privileges. 
Hiey knew then own strength at elections consisted in 
these corporations ; and thev inseited two additional severe 
clauses against those who were in any shape concerned in 
sunendering charters. The whole power of the tones was 
exerted against this clause ; and now the vvhigs vied with 
them in making court to his majesty, promising to manifest 
the most submissive obeilience should this bill be enacted 
into a law. The strength of the tones was now become 
so formidable in the House, that they outvoted the other 
party, and the clauses were rejected ; but the bill passed 
in Its onginal form. The Loras debated upon the point, 
Whether a corporation could be forfeited or surrendered : 
Lord Chief Justice Holt and two other judges declared 
their opinion in the affirmative : the rest thought otherwi'C, 
as no precedents could be produced furtlier back than the 
reign of Henry VIII. when the abbeys were surrendered : 
and this instance seemed too violent to authonze such a 
measure in a regular course of administration. Hie bill, 
however, passed by one voice only. Hien both parties 
quickened their applications to the 'king, who found him- 
self so perplexed and distracted between two factions 
which he equally feared, that he resolved to leave the 
government in the queen’s hands, and retire to Holland. 
He communicated tins design to the Marquis of Caermar- 
dien, the Rarl of Shrew sburv, and some other noblemen, 
who pressed him to lay aside his resolution, and even 
mingled tears with their remonstrances. 

§ XVIIT. Heat length compiled with then request, and 
determined to finish the Insh war in neison. This design 
was f.u- from being agreeable to the parliament. His 
friends dreaded the climate of that country, which might 
prove fatal to his weak constitution. Hie well-wisheis of 
James were afraid of that prince’s being hard presseil, 
should V illiam take the field against him in person : both 
Houses, therefore, began to prepare an address against this 
expedition. In order to prevent this remonstrance, the 
king went to the parliament, and formally signified his 
resolution. Afler Ins speech they were prorogued to the 
second day of April. On the sixth day of February they 
were dissolved by proclamation, and a new parliament was 
summoned to meet on the twentieth day of March. 
During this session the Commons, in an address to the 
king, desired that a revpinie of fiftv thousand pounds 
might be settled upon thePniice and Fiincess ofDenmaik, 
out of the civil list ; and his majesty gratified them in this 
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particular : yet, the warmth and industry^ with whicli llie 
friends of tlie pi incess exeited themselves in promoting tlie 
settlement, produced a coldness and misunderstanding 
bet\een the two sisters; and the subsequent disgrace of 
the Eail of Mailboioush svas imjiuted to the part which 
Ins wife acted on the occasion. She was lady of the bed- 
chamber and chief confident of the princess, whom she 
stienuousU advised to insist upon the settlement, rather 
than deiieiid upon the generosity of the l.ing and queen. 

§ XI A. About this pciiod. General Ludlow, who at 
the restoiation had been excepted from the act of in- 
demnity, as one of those who sat in judgment upon 
Chailes f. ariived in England, and ofiered his service m 
reducing Ireland, wheie he had iormetly commanded. 
Though a rigid lenublican, he was reputed a conscientious 
man, and a gooa officer. He had received some en- 
couragement to come over, and probably would have been 
employed, had not the Commons interposed. Sir F.dward 
Seimour, who enjoyed by grant an estate in WilUhire, 
which had foimeily helongcd to Ludloiv, began to be in 
{Klin for his possession. lie observed in the House, that 
the nation would be disgraced, should one of the parri- 
cides be suflered to li\e in the kingdom. An address was 
imniediately piesented to the king, desiring a proclama- 
tion might he issued, promising a rewawl for apprehend- 
ing Geneial Ludlow. Tins was accordingly published ; 
but not befoie he had landed in Holland, from whence he 
returned to A'eiay in Swsserland, where he wrote the 
memoirs of his life, and died aftei an exile of thirty years. 

§ XX. While King William fluctuated between two 
parties in England, his interest in Scotland had well nigh 
given way to a coalition between the original Jacobites 
and Montgomery’s paitv of discontented presbytenans. 
Colonel Cannon, who succeeded the \’iscount Dundee in 
command, afier liaving made sevcial unsuccessful efibits 
in favour of the late king’s inteiest, ictircd into Ireland ; 
and the highlanders chose Sir Hugh Cameron for tlieir 
leader. Under him thex lenewed their incursiops with 
the better prospect of success, as sexcral legiments of the 
regular tioops had been sent to leinfoice the army of 
Schomberg. Janies assisted them xxitli clothes, aims, and 
ammunition, togethei w ith some oflicers, amongst xvhom 
was Colonel Hucati, ajifiointed to act as their chief com- 
mander ’Tins olhcei, at the head ol fifteen hundred men, 
advanced into the shneof Murray, in hope of being joined 
by other m.ilcontents : but he was surpnsed and touted 
h'v Sir Tliomas Livingstone, while Major Ferguson de- | 
stioyed the nhices they possessed in the Isle of Mull; so 
that the liigtil.inders were obliged to retire, and conceal 
tiiemselves among their lulls and fastnesses. 'Tlie friends 
of James, despairing of doing any thing eflectual for his 
service in the field, cnnveitcd all their attention to the 
proceedings in p,nliameiit; wluie thex imagined t'leir 
interest xxas innch strongei than it appeared to be upon 
trial. They took the oaths xx-ithont hesitation, and ho^l, 
bx t'le assistance of their nexv allies, to embroil the go- 
xernment in sui'h a manner that the majority of the people 
xvouhl clccl.ue for a restoration. But the view's of these 
nexx-cemented paities xxere altogether incompatible ; and 
their jiiineiples di.inictricallv opjiosite. Notxxithstanding 
then concurrence in iiarhament, the Farl of Melxil pro- 
eured a small majorilv. The opposition xxas immediatelv 
discouraged : some individuals retracted, i<ither than fall 
xvith a sinking cause ; and mutual jealousies began to pre- 
x'ail. liie leaders oi the coalition treated separately xvith 
King .Tames ; made inconsistent demands ; recipiorallv 
concealed their negociations : in a xvord, they distrusted 
and hated one another xvith the most implacable resent- 
ment. 

§ XXI. The Eails of Argxle, Annandale,and Braidalbin, 
xsithdiew fiom their councils, and repaired to England. 
Montgoineiv, terrified at their defection, xvent privately to 
laiiidon, alter he had hinted something of the plot to Mel- 
x'll, and soliciterl a p.iss fiom the queen, xvliich xvas re- 
fused. Annand.ile, having leceixed information that 
Montgomery had disclosed all the particulais of the nego- 
ciation, threxv himself upon the queen’s meim, and dis- 
rlosed all he knew of the conspiracy. As he had not 
tie.itcd with anv of the malcontents in Fnglaiid, they re- 
mained secure from his evidence ; hut he informed against 
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Nexnl Payne, who had been sent doxx'n as their agent to 
ScotUnd, where he noxv resided. He xvas immediately 
apprehended by the council of that kingdom, in conse- 
quence of a letter from the Earl of Nottingham ; and twice 
put to the torture, which he resolutely bore, without dis- 
covering Ins employers. Montromerv still absconded in 
London, soliciting a jiardon; out, finding he could not 
obtain It, except on condition of making a full discovery, 
hcahandoiied nis country, and chose to die in exile, rather 
tliiin betray his confederates. This disunion of the con- 
spirators, and discovery of the plot, left the Earl of Mej- 
vil in possession of a greater majority ; though even this 
he xvas lain to secure by ox'erstraming his instructions in 
the ai tides of patronage, and the siniremacy ofthecroxvn, 
which he yielued up to the fury of the fanatic presbyte- 
rians, contrary to the intention of King William. In lieu 
of these, however, they indulged him with the tax of 
chimney or heiirth-moiiey : as xvell as xvith a test to be 
imposed upon all persons in office and parliament, declar- 
ing William and Mary their laxvful sovereigns, and re- 
nouncing the pretended title of King James. All the 
laws in favour of episcopacy were repealed. Threescore of 
the presbyterian ministeis, who had been ejected at the 
restoration, were still alive; and these the parliament 
declared the only sound part of the church. Tlie govern- 
ment of It was lodged in their hands ; and tliey were em- 
powered to admit such as they should think nroper to 
their assistance. A fexv furious fanatics being thus asso- 
ciated, proceeded xvith ungovernable violence to persecute 
the episcopal party, exercising the very same tyranny 
against xvhicli they themselves had so loudly exclaimed. 

§ XXII. While the presbyterian interest ^ ^ 
tliiis triumphed in Scotland, the txvo parties 
that divided England employed their xvhole influence 
and attention in managing the elections for a nexv par- 
liament ; and the tones obtained the victory. Tlie king 
seemed gradually falling into the arms of this parre. They 
compkiined of their having been totally excluded from the 
lieutenancy of London at the king’s accession to the 
crown ; aiid noxv a considerable number of the most vio- 
lent tones in the city xvere admitted into the commission 
by the interest and address of the Bishop of London, the 
Marquis of Cacrmaithen, and the Earl of Nottingham. 
To gratify that paity, the Earls of Monmouth and War- 
rington xvere dismihed fiom their emploxments; nax’, 
xvhen the parliament met on the txventietli day of hlarch, 
the Commons cliosp for their speaker Sir John Tiex’or, a 
violent partisan of that f.iction, who had been Bel- 

created Master of the Rolls by the late king, i-inis. 
lie xvas a bold, artful man, and undertook ^ 
to procure a roajonty to be at the devotion of the couii, 
provided he should be supplied xvith the necessary sums 
for tlie purposes of coirujition. William, finding there 
xvas no other xx'ay ol maintaining his administration in 
peace, thought proper to countenance the practice of pur- 
chasing votes, and appointed TVevor fiist commissioner 
of the great seal. In Ins speech to the nexv parliament, he 
giixre them to understand, that he still persisted in his 
resolution of going in person to Ireland, lie desired they 
would make a settlement of the revenue, or establish it 
for the present, as a fund of credit, upon xx'hich the neces- 
siry sums foi the service of the gox'ernment^ might be im- 
nierliately adv.mced ; he signified his intention of sending 
to them an act of grace, xxitli a fexv excejitions, that he 
micbt manifest his readiness to extend his protection to 
all Ins subjects, and leax'e no colour of excuse for raising 
disturbances in hjs absence, ns he knew how busy some 
ill-aflected men ""xi'ere in their endeax’ours to alter the 
established government; he recommended a union xxith 
Scotland, the parliament of xvhich had appointed com- 
missioners for that puipose: he told them he should Irax’e 
the administration in tlie hands of the queen, and desired 
they xvould prepare an act to confiim her authonty: he 
exhorted them to despatch the business for which they 
xvere assembled, to ax’oid debates, and expre.ssed his hope 
that thev should soon meet r^in, to finish xvhat might be 
noxv left imperfect. 

§ XXIII. The Commons, in conipliarce with his re- 
quest, voted a supply of txvelx'e hundred thousand pounds, 
one million of that sum to he raised by a ckiuse of credit 
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in the revenue bilL; but he could not prevail upon them 
to settle the revenue for life. They granted, lion ever, the 
herediurt excise fur that term, but the customs for four 
years onlv. They lonsi'Iered this short term as the best 
security tfie kiiii'dom could have foi frequent parliaments; 
though this precaution was not at all agreeable to their 
sovereign. A poll-bill n-as likewise passed ; other supplies 
neie granted, and both parties seemed to coiiit his majesty, 
bj advancing money on those funds of credit. The nhigs, 
however, had another batten- in resen-e. They produced, 
in the upper House, a bill for recognising their majesties 
as the ngUful and Ian fill sovereigns of these realms, and 
for declanng all the acte of the last parliament to he good 
and valid. The tones neie now reduced to a very per- 

E lexed situation. They could not oppose the bill without 
aurding the interest they had so lately acquired, nor as- 
sent to It without solemnly renouncing their former argu- 
ments and distinctions. They made no great objections to 
the first pait, and even proposed to enact. That those 
should be deemed good laws for the time to come ; but 
they refused to declare them valid foi th.it nhich was past. 
After a long debate, the bill was committed ; yet the nhigs 
lost their majority on the report; nevertheless, the bill uas 
I ecoi ered, and passed n itli some alteration in the words ; in 
consequence oi a nervous, spirited protest, signed bv Bol- 
ton, Macclesfield, Stamford, Newport, Ucdfor.l, Heibert, 
Sunolb, Monmouth, Delamcre, and Ovford. The whole 
interest of the court was thrown into the scale with this 
bill, before it could preponderate against the tones, the 
chiefs of whom, with the Earl of Nottingham at their head, 
protested in their turn. The same partv in the IIousc of 
Commons were determined upon a vigorous opposition; 
and in the mean time some trifling objections were made, 
that It might be committed for amendment ; but their de- 
sign was prematurely discovered by one of the faction, 
who chanced to question the legality of the convention, as 
it was not summoned bj the king’s vv nt. This insinuation 
was answered by Somers, the solicitor-'cneral, who ob- 
served, that if It was not a legal parliament, thev who were 
then met, and who had taken the oaths enacted by that 

t iarlkiment, were guilty of high-treason : tlic laws repealed 
ly it were still in force: it nas their dutv, therefore, to 
return to King James; and all concerned in collecting 
and jiaying the money levied hy the acts of that jiarlia- 
ment vvere highly cnminal. The tones nere so stnick 
with these arguments, that the bill passed nitho'it further 
^position, and immediatclv received the royal assent. 
Tlins the settlement was confirmed bv those very people 
who had so loudly exclaimed against it as illegal ; but the 
nhigs, niih all their management, would not have gained 
their point, had not the court been interested in the disjiute 
§ XXIV. Tliere was another violent contest between the 
two jiartics, on the import of a bill reqiiiiin-g all subjects 
in office to abjure King James, on pain of imprisonment. 
Though the cleigv were at fiist exempted fiom this test, 
the main body of the tories opposed it with great vehe- 
mence ; while the wings, under countenance of the minis- 
try, supported it with equal vigour. It produced long and 
violent dehates ; and the two factions seemed prettv equally 
balanced. At length, the tories represented to the king, 
that a great deal of precious time would be lost in fruitless 
altercation ; that those who declared against the bill would 
grow sullen and intractable, so as to oppose every other 
motion that might be made for the king's sen-ice ; that, in 
case of Its being carried, his majestv must fall again into 
the hands of the vvhigs, who vvonld renew their former 
practices against the prerogative ; and many individuals, 
who were now either well affected to him, or at least 
neutral, would become Jacobites from resentment. Ihese 
suggestions had such weight with King William, that he 
sent an intimation to the Commons, desiring they would 
drop the debate, and proceed to matters tliat were more 
pressing. Tlie vvhigs in general were disgusted at this in- 
terposition ; and the Earl of Shrewsbury, who interested 
himself warmly in behalf of the bill, resented it so deeply. 


b Th« followini; penoiii were eicepted frrmi the benefit of this ««rt 
william. Alarquis ot Pakuj 'J lironliilus, Tm\ of llnotinedon; Robert, 
ran of Sunderlanil ; lohn. Herl o( Mtltoiil ; lloper. Tarl ot Castleniaio , 
lifithaDit'l, Faini Hishopot Duiiiam ; 'll«omae, Tiini Rislinpot St DaMflN; 
Henry, Toni Hotir. Toiil Jlinmas Ho«anl, Sir liluitrcl llaUs Sii 
Irancis Withers, Sii Cduaril Lutu3cli, Sir Iliomas Tenner, Sir ^hholas 


that he insisted on resigning his office of secretary of state. 
Tlie king, who revered Ins talents and integrity, emjiloyed 
Dr. Tillotsori and others, who were supposed to have credit 
with the Earl, to dissuade him from cniittiiig his enijiloy- 
ment : but he continued deaf to all their remonstrances, 
and would not even comply with the request of Ins ma- 
jesty, who pressed him to keep the seals until he should 
retuin from Ireland. Long debates were likewise managed 
in the House of Lords, ujion the bill of abjuration, or 
rather an oath of special fidehtv to William, in opposition 
to James. The tones professed themselves willing to enter 
into a negative engagement against the late king and Ins 
adherents; but they opposed the oath of abjuration with 
all their might ; ancf the House w-as so equally divided that 
neither side was willing to hazaid a decision : so that all 
the fiuit of their debates was a prolongation of the session. 

§ XXV. An act was prepared for investing the queen 
with the administration during the king’s absence : another 
for reversing tlie judgment on a Quo Jf'ananto against the 
city of London, and restoring it to its ancient rigirts and 
piivileges ; and at length, the bill of indemnity so cordially 
recommended 'by the king passed both Houses.*’ On the 
twenty-first day of May, the king closed the session with a 
short speech, in which' he thanked them lor the supplies 
they had granted ; and recommended to them a punctual 
dischaige of their duties in their lesjiective counties, that 
the peace of the nation might not be interrupted in Ins 
absence. Tlie Houses were adjourned to the seventh day 
of July ; when the pailiament was prorogued and adjourned 
successivelv. As a further security lor the peace of the 
kingdom, the deputy-lieutenants weie aiithonzed to raise 
the militia in Ciise of necessity All jiapists were pro- 
hibited to stir above five miles from their lesiiective places 
of abode : a proclamation was published for apprehending 
certain disafiected persons -. Sir John Cothran and Fei- 
gnson were actually arrested on susjiicion ot tieasonable 
practices. On the fourth dav of June the king set out for 
Ireland, attended by Fnnce Geoige of Dcnm.irk, the Duke 
of Ormond, the Eails of Oxford, Scarborough, Manchester, 
and many other poisons of distinction ; on the fourteenth 
day of the month he landed at Carhtkfeigus, from whence 
he immediately proceeded to Belfast, where be was met 
by the Duke 'of Schomberg, the Prince of Wirlemberg, 
Major-General Kirke, and other ofiiceis. By tins time 
Colonel \\ olsej, at the he.id of a thousand men, had de- 
feated a strong detaclimeiit of the enemj near Belturbat; 
Sir John Lanier had takc-i Bedloe-castle ; and that of 
Charlemont, a strong post of great importance, together 
witli Balingargv, near Cav-an, had keen reduced King 
William having rejiosed himself for two or three days at 
Belfast, visited the duke’s bead quarters at Ltsburne : then 
advanced to Ilillsboiough, published an order against 
jiressing horses, and committing violence on the country 
jieoiile. \\ ben some of Ins general officers proposed cau- 
tious measures, he declared he did not come to Ireland to 
let the grass grow under Ins feet. lie ordered the army to 
encamp and be rev-iewed nt Loughbrilland, when he found 
It amount to si\-and-thiity thousand effective men well 
appointed. Then he marched to Dundalk ; and aftenvards 
advanced to Ardee, which the enemy had just abandoned. 

§ XXVI. King James trusted so much to the disputes 
m the English parliament, that he did not believe his son- 
in-law would be able to quit tli.it kingdom ; and William 
had been six days in Ireland, before he received intimation 
of his amval. Tins was no soonci known than he left 
Dublin under the guard of the militia commanded by 
Luttrel, and with a reinforcement of six thousand infiintry, 
which he had lately received from France, joined the rest 
of his forces, which now almost equalled Willinin’s army 
in number, exclusive of about fifteen thousand men who 
remained in different gamsons. He occupied a very ad- 
vantageous post on the bank of the Boyne, and, eontrary 
to die advice of his general officersi, resolved to stand battle. 
Tliey proposed to strengthen then gamsons, and retire to 
tlie Shannon, to wait the effect of the operations at sea. 

Ilutlrr, Sir VVillMm llirlirrt, Sir IliilMnI llultnimy, Sii Itirtiant Ilralh, 
&u Roeii L*11strinje, WiMisim Alnlineiix. *1 honias l^ndHey. Colooei 
Colonel 1 iimly* Robert Rrent, rduanl MurEdn.Phinn Burton, 
Tiithstni Gr«ih itii, IMurinl Pitre. Obaduh W nlkcr, Mrtithe« Crones and 
Otor{,e Lord JtflerieSiUiceasid. 
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Louis had promised to equip a pouerfid armament asainst i 
the English fleet, and send over a great nunilier of small 
fngates to destroy William’s transpoits as soon as tlicir 
convoy should be returned to England. The execution of 
this scheme ivas not at all difliciilt, and must have piovcd 
fatal to the English aimy ; for their stores and ammunition 
were still on hoard ; the' ships sailed along the coast as the 
troops advanced in their march ; and there was not one 
secure harbour into which they could retire on any emer- 
gency. James, however, was bent upon hazarding an en- 
gagement; and expressed uncommon confidence and 
alacrity. Besides the river, which was deep, his front was 
secured by a morass and a rising ground; so that the 
English jrmy could not atuck him without manifest dis- 
advantage. . , 

§ XXVII. King William marched up to the opposite 
bank of the river, and, as he reconnoitered their situation, 
was exposed to the fire of some field-pieces, svhich the 
enemy purposely planted against his person. They killed 
a man and two noises close by him ; and the second bul- 
let rebounding from the earth, grazed upon his right shoul- 
der, so as to carry off part of his clothes and skin, and 
produce a considerable contusion. This accident, which 
lie bore witliout the least emotion, created some confusion 
among his attendants, which the enemy perceiving, cori- 
cluded he was killed, and shouted aloud in token of their 
joy. The whole camp resounded with axxilamation ; and 
seveml squadrons of their horse were drawn down towards 
the river, as if they had intended to pass it immediately 
and attack the English army. The report was instantly 
communicated from place to place, until it reached Dulv 
lin; from thence it ivas cons eyed to Paris, where, con- 
trary to the custom of the French court, the people were i 
encouraged to celebrate the event with bonfires and illu- 
minations. William rode along the line to show himself 
to the army after this narrow escape. At night he called 
a council of tvar, and declared his resolution to attack the 
enemy in the morning. Schomherg at first opposed his 
design ; but finding the king determined, he advised tliat a 
strong detachment of horse and foot should that night pass 
the Boyne at Slane-bndge, and take post between the 
enemy and the pass of Duleck, that the mUoii might be 
the more decisive. Tins council being rejected, the king 
determined, that, early in the morning, Lieutenant-General 
Douglas, with the nght wing of infantry, and young Scliom- 
beig, with the horse, should pass at Slaiie-bridge, while the 
mam bodv of foot should force their passage at Old- 
bridge, and the left at certain fords between the enemy’s 
camp and Drogheda. The duke, perceiving his advice 
was not relished bv the Dutch generals, reUred to his tent, 
wheie the order of the battle being brought to him, he re- 
ceived It with an air of discontent, saying it was the first 
that had ever been sent him in that manner. The proper 
dispositions being made, illiam rode quite through the 
army by torch-light, and then reUred to his tent, after 
having given orders for the soldiers to distinguish them- 
selves from the enemy, by rearing green boughs m their 
hats during the action. 

§ XXVfll. At SIX o’clock in the morning. General 
Douglas, with young Schomherg, the Earl of Portland, 
and Auverquerque, marched towards Slane-bndge, and 
passed the river with very little opposition. When they 
reached the further bank, they perceived the enemy drawn 
up in two lines, to a considerable number of horse and 
foot, with a morass in their front ; so that Douglas was 
obliged to a ait for a reinforcement. This being arrived, 
the infantry was led on to the charge through^ the mo- 
rass, while Count Schomherg rode round it withhis cavalry, 
to attack the enemy in flank. The Insh, instead of wait- 
ing the assault, faced about and retreated towards Duleck 
with some precipitation ; yet not so fast, but that Schom- 
bergfell in among their rear, and did considerable execution. 
King James, however,soon reinforced his left wing from the 
centre ; and the count was in his turn obliged to send for 
assistance. At this juncture. King William’s main body, 
consisting of the Dutch guards, the French regiments, and 
some Irattalions of English, passed the river, which lyas 
waist high, under a geneial discharge of artillery. King 
James had imprudently removed his cannon from the other 
side; blit he had posted a strong body of musqueteers 


alontr the liank, behind hedges, houses, and some works 
raised for the occasion. These poured in a close fire upon 
the English troops before they reached the shore; but it 
produced very little effect: then the Irish gave way; and 
some battalions landed without further opposition. Yet, 
befoie they could form, they were charged with great im- 
petuosity by a squadron of the enemy’s horse ; and a con- 
siderable body of their cavalry and foot, commanded by 
General Ilaiiiilton, advanced from behind some little hil- 
locks to atUck those that were landed, as well as to pie- 
vent the rest fiom reaching the shore. Ilis infantry turned 
their backs and fled immediately ; but the horse charged 
wifli incredible fury, both upon the bank and in the river, 
so as to put tlie unformed regiments in confusion. Then 
the Duke of Schomherg passed the liver in person, put 
himself at the head of the French protestants, and pointing 
to the enemy; “Gentlemen,” said he, “ those are your 
persecutors:’’ with these words lie advanced to theaibick, 
where he himself sustained a violent onset from a party of 
the Irish home, which had broke through one of the regi- 
ments, and were now on their return. They were mistaken 
for English, and allowed to_ gallop up to the duke, who 
received two severe wounds in the head : but the French 
raiments being now sensible of their mistake, rashly threw 
in their fire upon the Irish while they were engaged with 
the duke ; and instead of saving, shot him_ dead upon the 
sjiot. The fate of this general had svell nigb proved fatal 
to the English army, which was immediately involved in 
tumult and disorder; while the infantry of King James 
tallied, and returned to their posts with u face of resolu- 
tion. Tliey were just ready to fall upon the centre, when 
King William having passed with the left wing, composed 
of the Danish, Dutch, and Inmskillin horse, advanced to 
attack them on the right. They were struck with such a 
panic at his appearance, that they made a sudden halt, 
and then facing about, retreated to the village of Dun- 
more. There they made such a vigorous stand, that the 
Dutch and Danish horse, though headed by the king in 
person, recoiled ; even tlie Inniskilliners gaieway; and 
the whole wing would have been routed, had not a detach- 
ment of dragoons, belonging to the regiments of Cunning- 
ham and Levison, dismounted, and lined the hedges on 
each side of the defile through which the fugitives were 
driven. TTiere they did such execution upon the piiisuers, 
ns soon checked their ardour. The horse, which were 
broken, had now time to rally , and, i eturning to the charge, 
drove the enemy before them in their turn. In this action 
General Hamilton, who had been the life and soul of the 
Iri^ during the whole engagement, was wounded and 
t^en ; an uicident which discouraged them to such a de- 
gree, Aat they mode no further efforts to retrieve tlie ad- 
vantage they nad lost. He was immediately brought to 
tlie king, who asked him if he thought the Irish would 
make any further resistance ; and he replied, “ Upon my 
honour, T believe they will ; for they have still a good 
body of hoise entire.” William, eyeing him with a look 
of disdain, repeated, “ Your honour 1 your honour I” hut 
took no otlier notice of his having acted contiarv to his 
engagement, when he was permitted to go to Ireland, on 
promise of persuading T^rconnel to submit to the new 
government. The Irish now abandoned the field with 
precipitation ; but the French and Swiss troops, that acted 
as their auxiliaries, under Lauzun, retreated in good order, 
after having maintained the battle for some time with intre- 
pidity and perseverance 

§ XXIX. As King William did not think proper to 
pureiie the enemy, the carnage was not great. The Irish 
lost fifteen hundred men, and the English about oiiMhiid 
of Aat number; though the victory was dearly purchased, 
considering the death of the gallant Duke of &homberg, 
who fell in the eighty-second year of his age, after having 
rivalled the best generals of the time in military reputa- 
tion. He was descended of a noble family in the mlati- 
nate, and his mother wras an English woman, daughter of 
Lord Dudley. Being obliged to leave his country, on ac- 
count of the troubles by which it was agitated, he com- 
menced a soldier of foitune, and served successively in the 
armies of Holland, England, France, Portugal, and Bran- 
denburg. He attained to the dignities of Mareschal in 
France, Grandee in Portugal, Generalissimo in Prussia, 
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and Duke in England. He professed the protestant re- 
ligion; was courteous and humble in his deportment; 
cool, penetrating, resolute, and sagacious ; nor was his 
probity inferior to his courage. This battle likewise pioved 
fatal to the brave Caillcmote, who had followed the duke's 
fortunes, and commanded one of the protestant reipments. 
After having received a mortal wound, he was carried 
liack through the nver by four soldiers, and though almost 
in the agonies of death, lie with a cheerful countenance 
encouraged those who uere crossing to do their duty, ex- 
claiming, “ A la f'hbe^ma enfans; a la ploire! To glory, 
my lads ; to glory I” The third remarkable person who 
lost his life on this occasion, was Walker the clergyman, 
who had so raliantly defended Londonderry against the 
whole army of King James. He had been very graciously 
received by King William, who gratified him with a re- 
ward of fne thousand pounds, and a promise of fuither 
favour; but Ins military genius still predominating, he 
attended his roj'al patron in this battle, and, being shot 
111 the belly, died in a few minutes. The persons of dis- 
tinction who fell on the other side were the Lords Dongan 
and Carliiigfoid ; Sir Neile O'Neile, and the Marquis of 
llocquincourt. James himself stood aloof during the 
action, on the lull of Dunmore, surroundd'd with some 
squadrons of horse; and seeing victory declare against 
him, retired to Dublin, without having made the least 
cflbit to re-assemble his broken forces. Had he possessed 
either spirit or conduct, his army might have been rallied 
and leniforced from his garrisons, so as to be in a condition 
to keep the field, and even act upon the offensive; for Ins 
loss was inconsiderable, and the victor did not attempt to 
molest his troops in their retreat — an omission which has 
been chaiged upon him as a flagrant instance of miscon- 
duct. Indeed, through the whole of tins engagement, 
William’s personal courage was much more conspicuous 
than Ins militaiy skill. 

§ XXX. King James no sooner arrived at Dublin, than 
he assembled the magistrates and council of the city, and 
in a short speech resigned them to the fortune of the vic- 
tor. He comiilained of the cowardice of the Irish ; sig- 
nified his resolution of leaving the kingdom immediately; 
forbade them, on their allegiance, to burn or |ilunder the 
city after Ins departure ; and assured them, that though 
he was obliged to vicid to force, he would never cease to 
labour for their deliverance. Next day he set out for 
Waterford, attended bv the Duke of Berwick, TytconncI, 
and the Marnuis of Powis. He ordered all the bndges 
to be broken down behind him, and embarked in a vessel 
winch had been prepared for Ins reception. At sea he fell 
in with the French squadron, commanded by the Sieur de 
Foran, who persuaded him to go on Imam one of Ins 
frigates, wliicli was a prime sailer. In this he was safely 
coiiveyra to France, and returned to the place of Ins 
former residence at St. Germain's. He had no sooner 
quitted Dublin, than it was also .abandoned by all the 
papists The protestants immediately took possession of 
the arms belonging to the militia, under the conduct of 
the Bishops of Meath and Limerick. A committee was 
formed to take charge of the administration : and an ac- 
count of these tiansaciions was transmitted to King Wil- 
liam, together with a petition, that he would honour the 
city with Ins presence. 

6 XXXI. On the morning after the battle of the Boyne, 
kkllliain sent a detachment of horse and foot, under' the 
command of M. Mellioiietc, to Drogheda, the governor of 
wjiicli surrendered the place without opposition. Tlie 
king, at the head of the army, began his match for Dublin, 
and lialtcd the first night at Bally-Brcglian, where, having 
received advice of tlie enemy’s retreat from the capital, be 
sent the Duke of Ormond, with a body of horse, to take 
possession. These were immediately followed by the 
Dutch guards, who secured the castle. In a few days 
the king encamped at Finglas, in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin, where he was visited by the Bishops of Meath and 
Limerick, at the head of the protestant clergy, whom he 
assured of his favour and piotection. Then he published 
a declaration oi prdon to all the common people who had 
smed against him, provided they should return to their 
divellings, and surrender their arms by the first day of 
August. Those that rented lands of popish pioprietors. 


who had been concerned in the rebellion, were inquired to 
retain their rents in their own hands, until tliej should 
have notice from the commissioners of the revenue to 
whom they should be paid. Tlie desperate leaders of the 
rebellion, who had violated the laws of the kingdom, call- 
ed in the French, authorized depredations whieh had 
been committed upon protestants, and rqjected the pardon 
ofiered to them on the king’s first proclamation, were left 
to the event of war, unless by evident demonstrations of 
repentance they should deserve mercy, which would never 
be refused to those who were tiuly penitent. l%e next 
stgj taken by King William was to issue a proclamation, 
reducing the brass money to nearly its intrinsic value. In 
tlie mean time, the principal officers in thearm,v of James, 
after having seen him embaik at Waterford, returned to 
their troops, determined to prosecute the war as long ns 
they could be supplied with means to support their ope- 
rations. 

§ XXXII. During these traiisact'ions, tlie queen, as 
regent, found herself surrounded with numberless cares 
and perplexities. Her council was pretty equally divided 
into wings and tones, who did not always act with una- 
nimity. She was distracted between her apprehensions 
for her father’s safety and her husband’s life: she was 
threatened witli an invasion by the French from abroad, 
and with an insurrection by the Jacobites at home. Never- 
theless, she disguised her fears, and behaved with equal 
rudence and fortitude. Advice being received that a 
cct was ready to sail from Brest, Lord Torrington hoisted 
his flag in the Downs, and sailed round to St. Helen’s, in 
order to assemble such a number of ships as would enable 
him to gne them battle. The enemy being discovered off 
Ph mouth, on the twentieth day oi June, the English 
admiral, reinforced with a Dutch squadron, stood out to 
sen, with a view to intercept them at the back of the Isle 
of Wight, should they presume to sail up the channel : 
not that he thought himself strong enough to cope with 
them in battle. Tlieir fleet consisted of sevent>-eight 
ships of war, and two-and-twenty fireships ; whereas, the 
combined sniiadrons of England and Holland did not ex- 
ceed six-anu-fifty ; but he had received ordejs to hazard 
an engagement, if he thought it might be done with any 
prospect of success. After the hostile fleets had continucil 
live da}s in sight of each other. Lord Torrington bore 
down upon the enemy off Beachy-liead on the thirtieth 
day of June, at day-break The Dutch squadron which 
composed the van, began the engagement about nine in 
the morning ; in about half an hour the blue division of 
the English were close engaged with the rear of the 
French : but the red, which formed the centre, under the 
command of Torrington in person, did not fill the line till 
ten o’clock, so that the Dutch were almost surrounded by 
the enemy, and though they fought with great valour, sus- 
tained considerable damage. At length, the admiral’s 
division drove between them and the French, and in that 
situation the fleet anchored about five in the afternoon, 
when the action was interrupted by a calm. Tlie Dutch 
had suffered so severely, that Torrington thought it would 
be imprudent to renew the battle ; he, therefore, weighed 
anchor in the night, and with the tide of flood retired to 
the eastward. The next day the disabled shins were de- 
stroyed, that they might not be retarded in their retreat. 
They were pursued as far as Rye; an English ship of 
seventy guns being stranded near W'lnchelsea, was set on 
fire and deserted by the captain’s command A Dutch 
ship of sixtv-foiir guns met with the same accident, and 
some Fiench frigates attempted to burn her ; but the cap- 
tain defended her so viroruusly tlnit they were obliged to 
desist, and he afterwarcU found means to carry her safe to 
Holland. In this engagement the English lost two ships, 
two sea-captains, and about four hundred men ; but the 
Dutch wcie more unfortunate : six of their great ships 
were destroyed. Dick and Brackel, rear-admirals, were 
slain, together with a great number of inferior officers and 
seamen. Tornngton retreated witlioui further interruption 
into the mouth of the Thames ; and, having taken precau- 
tions against any attempts of the enemy in that qiiaiter, 
returned to loindon, the inhabitants of which were over- 
whelmed with consternation. 

§ XXXII [. The government was infected with the 
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same panic. Tlie ministry pretended to believe that the 
Frencli acted in concert with tlie malcontents of the nabon, 
that insurrections in the different parts of the kiiiedom 
had been projected by the Jacobites; and that there 
would be a ;.'eneral revolt in Scotland. These instiiua- 
tions were ciiculated by the coiirt-.iKcnts, in order to jus- 
bfy, in the opinion of the public, the measures that were 
deemed necessary at this juncture ; and thev product 
the desired effect. Tlie apprehensions thus artfully raised 
amons the people inflamed their aveision to nonjurors and 
Jacobites. Addresses were piesented to the queen by the 
Cornish tinners, by the lieutenancy of Middlesex, and bv 
the mayor, aldermen, and lieutenancy of London, fllled 
with professions of loyalty, and promises of supporting 
their majesties, as their lawful soverei;;ns, against all op- 
position. The queen, at this crisis, exhibited remarkable 
proofs of courage, activity, and discretion. She issued out 
proper orders and directions for putting the nation in a 
postiiie of defence, as well as for refitting and augmenting 
the fleet : she took measures for appeasing the resentment 
of the States-gencr.ll, nho exclaimed against the ^1 of 
lorrington for his behaviour in the late action. lie ivas 
deprived of Ins command and sent prisoner to the Tower; 
and commissioneis were appointed to examine the parti- 
cular circumstances of his conduct. A camp was formed 
111 the neighbourhood of Torbay, where the French seemed 
to threaten a descent. Their fleet which lay at anchor in 
the bay, cannonaded a small village called Tingmonth. 
About a thousand of the'r men landed without opposition, 
set fire to the place, and burned a few coasting vessels ; 
then they le-embarked and returned to Brest, so vain of 
this achievement, that tliey printed a pompous account of 
their iniasion. Some of the whig partisans published 
paimihlets, and diflused reports, implying, that the sus- 
pended bishops were concerned in tne coiispiracv against 
tlie government ; and these arts proved so inflammatorv 
among the common people, that the prelates thought it ne- 
cessary to print a paper, in which they asserted then inno- 
cence in the most solemn protestations. Tlie court seems 
to have haibouied no suspicion against them, otherw'se 
they would not have escaped imprisonment. The queen 
Ksued a proclamation foi apprehending the Eai Is of Lich- 
field. As lesbury, and Castlemain ; Viscount Preston ; the 
Lords Montgomeiv and Hellasis; Sir Edward Hales, Sir 
Robert Tharold, Sir Robert Hamilton, Sir Theophilus 
Oglethorpe, Colonel Edward Sackville, and some oUier 
ofliceis. These were accused of having conspired with 
other disaffected persons to disturb and destroy me govein- 
ment, and of a design to concur with her majesty’s ene- 
mies in the intended invasion. Tlie Earl of 'Torrington 
continued a prisoner in the Tower till next session, when 
he was brought into the House of Commons, and made a 
speech in Ins own defence. His case produced long de- 
bates in the Upper House, where the form of his commit- 
ment was judged illegal : at length he was tried by a court- 
martial, appointed by the commissioners of the admiralty, 
though not before an act bad passed, declaring the power 
of a lord high-admiml vested in those commissioners. 'Hie 
president of the court was Sir Ralph Delaval, who had 
actra as vice-admiral of the blue in the engagement. The 
earl was acquitted, but the king dismissed him from the 
service : and the Dutch exclaimed against the paitiality of 
Ins judges. 

§ XXXIV. William is said to have intercepted all the 
papeis of his father-in-law and Tyrconnel, and to have 
learned from them, not on'y the design projected by the 
French to burn the English transpoits, but likewise the 
undertaking of one Jones, who engaged to assassinate 
Ikmg_ William. No such attempt, however, was made, 
and, in all probability, the whole report was a fiction, cal- 
culated to tnrowan odium on James’s character. On the 
ninth day of July, William detached General Douglas 
with a considerable body of horse and foot toivards Ath- 
lone, while he himself, having left Trelawney to command 
at Dublin, adv<mced with the rest of his army to Iiichi- 
quin, in his way to Kilkenny. Colonel Grace, die 
^venior of Athlone for King James, being summoned to 
surrender, fired SMPistoI at the trumpeter, saying, “ These 
are my terms.” Hien Douglas resolved to undertake the 
siege of the place, which was naturally very strong, qpd 


defended by a resolute g.inison. An inconsiderable 
breach was made, when Douglas reccising intelligence 
that Sarsficid was on his march to the relief of the be- 
sieged, abandoned the enterprise, after having lost above 
four hundred men in the attempt. 'Tlie king continu^ 
his march to the westward ; and. by dint of severe pvnm - 
plcs, established such order and discipline m Ins army, 
that the pF.isaiits were secure from the least violence. At 
Callow he detached the Duke of Ormond to take posses- 
sion of Kilkeiiiiv, where that nobleman regaled him in Ins 
own castle, whicli the enemy had left undamaged. While 
the armv encamped at Cariick, Major General Kirke was 
sent to Waterfora, the garrison of which, consisting of two 
regiments, capitulated, upon condition of marclung out 
wMth their arms and liaggage; and being conducted to 
Mallow. The fort of Duncannon was surrendered on the 
same terms. Here the Lord Dover and the Lord George 
Howard were admitted to the benefit of tlie king’s mercy 
and protection. 

§ XXXV. On the first day of August, William being 
at Chapel-Iz.ird, published a second declaration of meicv, 
confirming the former, and even extending it to persons of 
superior rank and station, whether natives or foreigners, 
provided they would, by the twenty-fifth day of the month, 
lay down their arms, and submit to certain conditions. 
This offer of indemnity produced very little effect ; for die 
Irish were generally governed bj their piiests, and the news 
of the victory which the French fleet had obtained over 
the English and Dutch was circulaterl with such exaggera- 
tions as elevated their spirits, and effaced all thoughts of 
submission. The king had returned to Dublin, with a 
view to embark for England ; but receiving notice diat the 
desims of his domestic enemies were discovered and fius- 
trated, that the fleet was repaired, and the French navy 
letiied to Brest, he postponed Ins voyage, and resolved to 
reduce Limerick; m wnicli Monsieur Boisseleau com- 
manded as governor, and the Duke of Berwick and Colo- 
nel Sarsfield acted as inferioi ofliceis. On the ninth dav 
of August, the king having called in liis detachment, and 
advanced into the neighbourhood of the place, summoned 
the commander to deliver the town ; and Boisseleau an- 
swered, that he imagined the best way to gam the good 
opinion of the Prince of Orange would be a vigorous de- 
fence of the town which his mmesty had committed to Ins 
charge. Before the place was fully invested. Colonel Sais- 
field, with a body of hoise and dragoons, passed the Shan- 
non in tlie night, intercepted the king’s train of artillery on 
Us way to tlie camp, routed the troops that guaided it, 
disabled the cannon, destroyed the carriages, waggons, and 
ammunition, and returned m safety to Limerick. Not- 
withstanding this disaster, the trenches were opened on 
the seventeenth day of tlie month, and a battery was raised 
with some cannon brought from Waterford.' 'lire siege 
wxis earned on with vigour, and the place defended with 
great resolution. At length the king ordered Ins troops to 
make a lodgment in the covered way or connteiscaip, 
which was accordingly assaulted with great fury : but the 
assailants met with such a warm reception from the be- 
sieged, that they were repulsed witli the loss of twelve 
hundred men,_ either killed on the spot or moitiillv 
wounded. ITiis disappointment coiicumng with the tod- 
ness of the weather, which became rainy and unwhole- 
some, induced the king to renounce his undeitaking. The 
heavy baggage and cannon being sent awav, the army de- 
camped, and marched toivards Clonmel. Willi.im having 
constituted the Lord Svdnev and Thomas Coningsby lords 
justices of Ireland, and left the command of the arm'v with 
Count Solmes, embarked at Duncannon with Prince 
George of Denmark, on the fifth of September, and next 
day arrived in Kmg-Road, near Bristol, from whence he 
repaired to Windsor. 

§ XXXVI. About the latter end of this month the Earl 
of Marlborough arrived in Ireland, with five thousand 
English troops, to attack Cork and Kiiisale, in conjunc- 
tion with a detachment from the great army, accoiding to 
a scheme he had proposed to King William. living 
landed his soldicis without much opposition in the neigh- 
bouihood of Cork, he was joined by five thousand men, 
under the Prince of Wirtemberg, between whom and the 
eail a dispute arose about the command ; but this was 
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compromised by the interposition of La Mellionere. The 
place bein" invested, and the batteries raised, the besieg- 
ers proceeded with such lapiditv tliat a breach wa« soon 
effected. Colonel Alackillicut, the governor, demanded a 
parley, and liostuges nere exchanged ; but he rgjected the 
conditions that weie offered, and hostilities recommenced 
with redoubled vigour. The Duke of Grallon, who served 
on this occasion as a volunteer, nas mortally wounded in 
one of tlie attacks, and died regretted as a youth of pro- 
niisingjalcnts. Piepaiations being made for a general as- 
sault, the besieged tliought proper to capitulate, and surren- 
dcicd themsehes pris5neis of nar. Besides the governor 
and Colonel Ricaut, the victor found the Earls of Clan- 
carte and Tsrone among the individuals of the gainson. 
Alarlborougfi having taken possession of Coik, detached 
Brigadier Villicrs with a body of horse and dragoons to 
summon the town and forts of Kins.i1e, and next day ad- 
\anced with the rest of the forces. The old fort nas im- 
mediate! v taken by assault; but Sir Ednard Scott, who 
commanded the other, sustained a regular siege, until the 
breach was practicable, and then obtained an honouraUe 
capitulation. These maritime places being reduced, all 
communication between France and the i nemy, on tins 
side of the island, was cut off, and the Insh were conftiied 
to Ulster, where they could not subsist without great diffi- 
culty. The Earl of Marlborough having finished this 
expedition in tliirty days, returned with his prisoners to 
England, where the fame of this exploit added greatly to 
his reputation. 

§ XXXVII. During these transactions. Count de Lau- 
zun, commander of the French auxiliaries in Ireland, I.iy 
inactive in the neighbouihood of Galway, and transmitted 
such a lamentable account of Ins situation to the couit of 
France, tliat transports were sent over to bring home the 
French forces. In these he embarked with his troops, 
and the command of the Irish forces devolved to the 
Duke of Berwick, though it was afterwards transferred to 
AI. St. Ruth. Lauzun was disgiaced at Versailles for 
having deserted the cause before it was desperate : Tif- 
connef, who accompanied him in his voiage, solicited the 
Flench court for a nirthcr supply of officers, arms, clothes, 
and ammunition for the Irish armv, which he said would 
continue firm to the interest of King James, if thus sup- 
01 ted. Meanwhile they formed themselves into separate 
odies of freebooters, and plundered the country, under 
the appellation of Rapparies : while the troops of King 
William either enjoyed tlieir ease in quarters, or imitated 
the rapine of die enemv ; so that, between bodi, the poor 
people were miserably harassed. 

§ XXXVIII. The affairs of the continent had not yet 
undergone any change of importance, except in the con- 
duct of the Duke of Savoy, who renounced his neutrality, 
engaged in an alliance with the Emperor and King of 
Spain ; and, in a woid, acceded to the grand confederaci . 
He had no sooner declared himself than Catinat, the 
French General, entered his territories at the head of 
eighteen thousand men, and defeated him in a jiitchcd 
battle near Saluces, which immediately surrendrred to 
the conqueror. Tiien he reduced Savillana, Villa Franca, 
with several other places, pursued the Duke to Carignan, 
surprised Snza, and distributed his forces in wintci^qnar- 
ters, partly in Froience, and partly in the duchy of Savoy, 
which St. Ruth had lately reoui ed under the dominion of 
France. The duke finding himself disappointed in the 
siic^rs he expected from the emperor and the King of 
l^in, demanded assistance of tiie States-general and 
King William : to this last he sent an amrassador, to 
congratulate him upon his accession to the throne of 
England. The confederates in their general congress at 
the Hague, had agreed that the army of the States under 
Prince Waldeck should impose the forces of France, com- 
manded by the Duke of Luxembourg in Flanders ; while 
the Elector of Brandenburgh should observe the Alaiquis 
de Boufflers on tlie Moselle; but, before the troops of 
Brandenburgh could be assembled, Bouffiers encamped 
between the Sambre and the Meuse, and maintained a 
free communication with Luxembourg. 

§ XXXIX. Prince Waldeck understanding that this 
general intended to cross the Sambre between Namur 
and Cbarleioy, in o,dei to lay the Spanish teiritor.es 
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under contribution, decamped from the river riLton, and 
delacbed the Count of Berio, with a great body of liorsi 
to observe the motions of the enemv. He was encoiin- 
tered by the French army near Fleufus, and slam ; ind 
his tioops, though supported by two other detaclimcnts, 
wrere hardly able to imoin the main bodi, which cuntinued 
all night in order of battle. Ke\t day 'they w ere alUcked 
by tlie French, who were greatly superior to tllem in num- 
bers: afier a very obstinate engagement the allies gave 
wsn', leaving about five thousand men dead uiion the 
held of battle The enemy took about four thousand 
prisoners, and the greatest part of their artillery ; but the 
victory was dearly bought. Tlie Dutch infantry fought 
witli surprising resolution and success. The Duke of 
Luxembourg mvned, with surprise, that they had sur- 
the Spanish foot, at the battle of Rocrov. “ Piince 
eck (said h^ ought alwais to lemeinLer the French 
horse; and I shall never forget the Dutch infantry.” The 
Dutch general exeitcd himself with suih activity, th.u the 
French derived very Itile advantage from their i ictoiy . 
Die prince being leinforced with the five English regi- 
ments, nine thousand Hanoi eiians, ten tlioiisand fioiii 
the Bishopnc of Liege and Holland, loined the Elector 
of Brandenburgh ; so that the coiifeder.ite army amounted 
to fiie-and-fifiy thousand men, and they inarched by the 
way of Geniui to Bois-Seigneiir- Isaac. They were now 
su|ienor to Luxembourg, who thought proper to fortify 
his camp, that he might not be obliged to fight, except 
with considerable advantage. Nevei tlielcss, Pnnee al- 
deck would have r.tacked him m his entrenchments, had 
he not been piohibited from hazarding another engage- 
ment, by an express order of the Siates-general ; and, 
when this restriction wras removed, the cleotoi would not 
vefiture a battle. 

§ XL. By tins time the emperor’s son Joseph was bv 
the electoral college chosen King of the Romans; but 
his interest sustained a nide shock in the death of the 
gallant Duke of Lorraine, w’ho was suddenly seized with 
a quiiisey, at a small vilhge near Lintz, and expired, not 
without suspicion of having fallen a sacrifice to the fears 
of the French king, against whom he h.id formeilv di*- 
clared war, as a sovereign prince uiyiistly expelled from 
his temtoncs. He possessed great military talents, anrl 
had threatened to enter Lorraine, at the head of foity 
diousand men, in the course of the ensuing summer. The 
court of b ranee, alarmed at this declaration, is said to 
have had recourse to poison, for preventing the execution 
of the Duke’s design At his death the command of the 
impeiial army was conferred upon the Elector of B<ivaiia. 
This pnnee, having joined the Elector of Saxonv , advanced 
a^inst the dauphin, who had jiassed the Rhine at Fort- 
Louis, with a considerable army, and intended to pene- 
trate into Wiriemherg ; but the Duke of Bnvana checked 
bis progress, and he acted on the defensive during tlie 
remaining pait of the campaign. The emperor was less 
fortunate in his cffoits against the Turks, who rejected the 
conditions of peace he had offrred, and took tlie field, 
under a new visir. In the month of August, Count 
Tekeli defeated a body of imperialists near Cronstadt, in 
TVansvhania; then convoking the states of that province 
at Albanilia, he compelled them to cleit him their sove- 
reign ; but nis reign was of shoit duration. Pnnee Louis, 
of Baden, having taken the command of the Austnan 
army, detached four regiments into Belgrade, and advanced 
against Tekeli, who retired into Valachia, at his approach. 
Meanwhile, the grand visir invested Belgrade, and earned 
on bis attacks with surprising resolution. At length, a 
bomb falling upon a great tower, in which the powder- 
magazine of the besieged was contained, the place blew 
up with a dreadful explosion. Seventeen hundred sol- 
diers of the gamson were destroyed ; the w,ills and ram- 

f iarts were overthrown ; the ditch was filled up, and so 
aige a breach was opened, that the Turks entered by 
squadrons and I'attalion.s, cutting in pieces all that fell in 
their way. The fire spiead from magazine to mag.izine 
until eleven were destroyed ; and, in the confusion, the 
remaining pait of the garrison escaped to Petenvaradin. 
Bv tins time the imperialists were in possession of Trai - 
svlvania, and cantoned at Cronstadt and Clausenburgh. 
Tekeli undertook to attack the province on one side, while 
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a bod> ofTurkf should invade it on the other: the^e last 
were tot ill}' dispersed hy Prince Louis of Baden: but 
Prince Augustus, of Hanover, whom he had detached 
against the count, was slain in a narrow defile, and his 
troops were obliged to retreat with precipitation. Tckeli, 
however, did not improve this advantage. Being appi ized 
of the fate of his allies, and afraid of seeing his iclreat cut 
off by the snow, that frequently chokes up the passes of 
the mountains, he retreated again to Valacliia, and Piincc 
Louis returned to Vienna. _ , . , , , 

§ XLI. King William having publislied a proclama- 
tion, requiring the attendance of the members on the 
second day of October, both Houses met accordingly, 
and he opened the session witli a speecli to the usual pur- 
port. He mentioned wliat he had done towaids the rt^- 
cluctioii of Ireland; commended the behaviour of the 
troops; told them tlie supplies were not equal to Ae 
necessary expense; represented the danger to which the 
nation woula be exposed, unless the war should be pro- 
secuted with vigour; conjuied them to clear his revenue, 
which was mortgaged for the payment of former debt& 
and enable him to p.iy off the arrears of the army; assured 
them that the success of the confederacy abroad would 
depend upon tlie vigour and despatch of their proceedings ; 
expressed his resentment against those who had been 
guilty of misconduct in the management of the fleet ; re- 
commended unanimity and expedition; and declared, 
that whoever should attempt to divert their attention from 
diose subjects of impoitmce which he had proposed, could j 
neither be a fiiend to him, nor a well-wisher to his couii- 
Tlie late attempt of the French upon the coast of 
Imgland, the rumours of a conspiracy Iw the Jacobites, 
the personal valour which William had displajcd in Ire- 
land, and the pusillanimous behaviour of James, con- 
curred in warming the resentment of the nation against 
the adherents of the late king, and in raising a tide of 
loyalty in favour of the new government. Both Houses 
presented separate addresses of congratulation to the king 
and queen, upon his courage and conduct in the field, and 
her fortitude and sagacity at the helm, in times of danger 
and disquiet. The Commons, pursuant to an estimate 
laid before them of the next year's expenses, voted a su|>- 
ply of four millions for the maintenance of the army and 
navy, and settled the funds for that purpose. 

f i XLII. They proposed to raise one million bv the 
e of foifeited* estates in Ireland : they resolved that a 
bill should be brought in for confiscating those estates, 
with a clause, empoweiing the king to bestow a thud part 
of them on those who had served iii the war, as well ns to 
grant such articles and capitulations to those who were 
in arms, ns he should think proper. This clause was re- 
jected ; and a great number of petitions were offered 
against the h.ll, % creditors and heirs, who had continued 
faithful to the ravemment. Hiese were supposed to have 
been suggested by the court, in Older to retard the pro- 
gress of the bill : for the estates had been already pro- 
mised to the king's favourites : nevertheless, the bill passed 
the lower House, and was sent up to the Lords, among 
whom It W.IS purposely delayed by the influence of the 
ministry. It was at this juncture 'that Lord Torrington 
was tried and acquitted, very much to the dissatisfaction 
of the king, who not only dismissed him from the service, 
but even forbade him to appear in his presence. When 
William came to the House of Lords, to give the royal 
assent to a bill for doubling the excise, he told the ])ar- 
liament, that the posture of aiflurs required his presence 
at the Hague; that, therefore, they ought to lose no time 
in perfecting such other supplies as were still necessary 
for the maintenance of the army and navy ; and he re- 
minded them of making some provision for the expense 
of the civil government. Two bills were accordingly 
passed for granting to their mmestics the duties on goods 
imported, for five years ; and these, together with the mu- 
tiny bill, received the roval assent : upon which occasion 
the king observed, tlmt if some annual provision could be 
made for augmenting the navy, it would greatly conduce 


to the honour and safety of the nation. In consequence 
of this iiiiil, they voted a considerable siipplv for building 
additional ships of war,‘ and proceeded with such alacrity- 
and expedition, as even seemed to anticipate the king <; 
dcMics. This liberality and despatch were m a gre.it 
measure owing to the 'management of Lonl Godolpliin, 
who was now placed at the head of the treasury, and Sir 
John Somers, the solicitor-general. Tlie jilace of sccrc- 
taiy of state, which had remained s-acant since the re- 
signation of the Earl of Shrewsbury, was now filled 
with Lord Sidnev; and Sir Charles Porter was ap- 
pointed one of the'justices of Ireland, in the room of this 
nobleman. 

§ XLIII. NotwithsUiiiding the act for revising the pro- 
ceedings against the city charter, the whigs had made 
shift to keep possession of the magistracy: Pilkington 
continued major, and Ilobinson retained the office or 
chamberlain. The tories of the city, presuming upon 
their late services, presented a petition to the House of 
Commons, complaining. That the intent of the late act of 
parliament, for reversing the judgment on the Quo IFar- 
tanto, was frustrated by soms doubtful expression ; so 
that the old aldermen elected by commission under the 
late king’s great seal still acted by virtue of that authority: 
that Sir Thomas Pilkington was not duly returned as 
mayor by the common hall ; and, that he and the alder- 
men had imposed Mr. Leonard Ilobinson upon them as 
chambeilain, though another person was duly elected into 
that office ; that divers membeis of the common council 
were illegally excluded, and others, duly elected, weie 
refused admittance. Tliey specified other grievance*, ami 
petitioned for relief. Pilkington and Ins associates iindei- 
took to prove that those allegations were either false or 
fnvolous ; and represented the petition as a contrivance 
of the Jacobites, to disturb the peace of the city, that the 
supply might be retarded, and tne government distressed. 
In the late panic which overspread die nation, the wings 
bad appeared to be the monied men, and subscribed 
largely ibr the security of the settlement they had made, 
while the tones kept aloof with a suspicious caution. 
For this reason the court now interposed its influence in 
such a manner, that little or no regard was paid to their 
remonstrance. 

§ XLIY. The Marquis of Carmarthen^ lord president, 
who was at the head of the tory interest in the ministrv, 
and had acquired great credit with the king and queen, 
now fell under the displeasure of the opposite faction ; 
and they resolved, if possible, to revive his old imprach- 
ment. "The ^rl of Shrewsbury, and diirteen other lead- 
ing men, bad engaged in this design. A committee of 
I/irds was appointed to examine precedents, and inquire 
whether impeachments continued in statu mm from par- 
liament to parliament. Several such precedents were re- 
ported; and violent debates ensued: but the marquis 
eluded the vengeance of Ins enemies, in consequence of 
the following question : “ Whether the Earls of Salisbury 
and Feteiborough, who had been impeached in the former 
parliament, for being reconciled to the church of Rome, 
shall be discharged from their bail/” The House re- 
solved m the affirmative, and several lords entered a pro- 
test. The Commons having finished a bill for appointing 
commissioners to take and state the public accounts, and 
having chosen the commissionera from among their own 
members, sent it up to the House of Lords. There the 
Earl of llochester moved. That they should add some of 
their number to those of the Commons : they accordingly 
chose an equal number by ballot ; but Rochester himself 
being elected, refused to act : the others followed his ex- 
ample, and the bill passed without alteration. On the 
fifth day of January, the king put an end to the session 
with a speech, in which he thanked them for the repeated 
instances they had exhibited of their affectren to his person 
and .government. He told them, it was high time for him 
to embark for Holland; recommended unanimity; and 
assured them of his |iarticular favour and protection. 
Then Lord Chief Baron Atkins signified his majesty’s 


c lliissupply wM raised by the additional duties upon beer* ale, and 
other liqiioik J liiy also piovuied iii the bills That the impositimis on 
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pleasure, tliat the two Houses should adjourn themselves 
to the thirty-first day of March.'* 

A D ]fi 9 i § XLV. William, having settled the af- 
fiiirs of the nation, set out for Margate on 
the sixth day of January ; Imt the ship in which he pro- 
posed to emnark being detained by an easterly wind and 
hard frost, he returned to Kensington. On the sixteenth, 
however, he embarked at Gravesend with a numerous re- 
tinue, and set sail for Holland, under convoy of twelve 
ships of war, commanded by Admiral Rooke. Next day, 
being informed by a fisheiman that he was within a league 
and a half of Goree, he quitted the yacht, and went into an 
wen boat, attended Iw the Duke of Ormond, the Earls of 
Devonshire, Dorset, Portland, and Monmouth, with Au- 
verquerque and Zuylestein. Instead of landing imme- 
diately, they lost sight of the fleet, and, night coming on, 
were exposed in veiy severe weather to the danger of the 
enemy and the sea, which ran very high for eighteen hours, 
during which the king and all his attendants were drenched 
with sea water. When the sailors expressed their appre- 
hensions of perishing, the king asked if they were afraid 
to die in his company? At day-break, he landed on tlie 
Isle of Goree, where lie took some refreshment in a fisher- 
man s hut : then he committed himself to file boat again, 
and was conveyed to the shore in the neighbourhood of 
Measlandsluys. A deputation of the States received him 
at Houiislaidyke : about six in the evening he arrived at 
the Hague, svhere he ivas immediately complimented bv 
the States-general, the States of Holland, the council of 
state, the other colleges, and the foreign ministers. lie 
aftwivards, at the request of the magistrates, made Ins 
public entry with surprising magnificence ; and the Dutch 
celebrated his arrival with bonfire*, illuminations, and 
oUier marks of tumultuous joy. He assisted at their dif- 
lerent assernmies; informed them of his successes in 
Jsngland and Ireland ; and assured them of his constant 

§ XLVI. At a solemn congress of the confederate 
pniK^, he represented, in a set speech, the dangers to 
winch they sreie exposed from the power and ambition of 
ranee: and the necessity of acting with vigour and 
despatch. He declared he would spare neither Ins credit, 
torces, nor person, in concurring with their measures ; and 

. “Vi'ci t*'® he'd of his troo, s 

to fiillil his engagements. They forthwith resolved to 
employ two hundred and twentv-two thousand men 
**r“.'i."* ®"S“!"S campaign. The proportions 

of the different minces and states were regulated ; and the 
Aing of Englwd agreed to furnish twenty thousand. He 
supplied file Duke of Savoy so liberally, that Ins affairs 
soon assumed a more promising aspect The plan of 
operatioiis was settled, and they transacted tiieir affairs 
with such haunony, that no dispute interrupted their do- 
libeiations. In the beginning of March, imm^iately 
after the congras broke up, the siege of Mons was under- 
taken by the :^nch king in person, accompanied by the 
dauphin, the Dukes of Orleans and Chartres. The^gar- 
rison consisted of about six thousand men, commanded by 
the Prince of Beigue: but the besiegers carried on their 
works with such rapidity as they could not withstand. 
Aing William no sooner understood that the place was 
invested, than he ordered Prince Waldeck to assemble the 
army, determined to march against the enemy in pereon. 
Fifty thousand men were soon collected at Halle, near 
Brussels; but when he went thither, he found the 
Spaniards had neglected to provide carriages, and other 
necessaries for the expedition. Meanwhile, the burghera 
of Mons, seeing their town in danger of being utterly de- 
stroyed by the bombs and cannon of the enemy, pressed 
the governor to capitulate, and even threaten^ to intro- 
duce the besiegers: so that he was forced to comply, and 
obfciiried wnr honourable conditions. William, being 
apprized of this event, returned to the Hague, embarked 
for England, and arrived at Whiteliall on*^the thirteenUi 
day ot ApnI.s 
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§ I. A coKSPiitACY against the government . _ 
had been lately discovered. In the latter end 
of December, tlie master of a vessel who lived at Barking, 
in informed the MarquisofCaermai then, that his w ife 

hau let out one of nis boats to cany over some persons to 
rrance; and tliM they svould embark on the thiiteenth day 
ot the month. This intelligence being communicated to the 
king and council, an order was sent to Captain Billoc, to 
watch the motion of the vessel, and secure the passengers 
lie accordingly boarded her at Gravesend, and found m 
the hold I^rd Preston, Mr. Ashton, a servant of the late 
queen, and one Elliot. He likewise seized a bundle of 
papers, some of which were scarce intelligible: among the 
r«t, two letters, supposed to xvntten by Turner, Bishop 
or Ely, to King James and Ins queen, under fictions 
names. The svliole amounted to an invitation to the 
French king, to assist King James in re-ascending the 
t^ne upon certain conditions, while William should be 
absent from the kingdom ; but the scheme was ill laid, 
and countenanced but by a very few persons of considera- 
tiOHjamong whom, the chiefs were the Earl of Claiendon. 
the ashop of Ely, Lord Preston, his brother, Mr. Graham, 
and Penn, the famous quaker. Notwithstanding the out- 
cries which had been made aramst the seventies of tlie 
late government, Preston, and his accomplice Ashton, 
wre tned at the Old Bailey for compassing the death of 
th«r majestira King William and Queen Mary, and their 
trials were burned on, without any regard to their peti- 
*1°"® u P*®®!®" alleged, in his defence, 

that the treasons charged upon him were not committed 
in the county of Middlesex, as laid in the indictment: 
that none of the witnesses declared he had any concern in 
mnng thexcsscl: that the papers were not found upon 
him: that there ought to be two credible witnesses to 
every met; whereas, the whole proof against him rested 
on similitude of hands, and mere supposition. He was 
nevertheless, found guilty. Ashton behaved with great 
intrepidity and composure. He owned his purpose of 
going to France, in pursuance of a promise he had made 
to General Wordon, who, on his death-bed, conjured him 
to TO thither, and finish some affaiis of consequence which 
he liBfl left there depending : as well as with a view to 
recover a considerable sum of money due to himself He 
denied that be was privy to the contents of the papers 
found upon him ; he complained of his having been 
denied time to prepare for Ins trial : and called several 
persons to prove him a protestant of exemplaiy piety and 
irreproachable morals. These circumstances had no 
wagM with the court. He was brow-beaten by the bench, 
and found guilty by the juiy, as he had the papers in his 
custudv : jet there was no privity proved ; and the whig 
party themselves had often expressly declared that of all 
sorts of evidence, that of finding papers in a person’s pos- 

0 A fpw d.in befnre hb ainnl, great pari of the palace of Whitehall 
was (onsumed by lire, through the negligence ofa feniale lervenf. 
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session IS the wcnhest, because no man can secure himself 
from such danger. Ashlon suilered witli equ.il cour.urc 
and decorum. In a paper v.hich hedclhered to the sheriff, 
he owned hI^ attachment to King James ; he tiitncsbcij to 
the birth of the Prince of Wales; denied his knowledge of 
the contents of the papers that sseie committed to Ins 
charge ; complained ot the hard measure he had met with 
from the judges and tlic jiiri’, hut foignve tliem in the 
sight of heaven, 'fins man was cplcbi.iicd hj the iion- 
numei. ■ jurors as n inaityr to iotalty: and they bold- 
BukIiVi‘“''’' ‘^fhimed, that his chief crime in the ejes 
Jiiiiidi.' of the goseinmcnt, was his having among 
Urtipii ]„g baggage an account of such evidence as 
'toiild have been convincing to all the world, concerning 
the birth of tlie Piince of Wales, which by a meat number 
of peoj le wa< Klictcd supposititious.-* Lord Pieston ob- 
taii'cd a p.iidon ; Elliot was not tried, because no evidence 
appeared ag imst him : the Eirl of Clarendon was sent to 
the Tower, whirc he remained some months, and he was 
nfteniards conflned to his own house in the country; an 
indulgence, which he owed to his consanguinity with the 
queen, who was his first cousin. The Biblio)) of Ely, 
Gialiam, and Penn, absconded ; and a proclamation was 
issued foi appieliending tliem as tiaitors. 

§ II. This prelate's being ccniciiicd in a conspiracy, 
furnis'icd the king with a plausible pictence for filling up 
the sacant bishopnes. The de|irivcd bishops h.id been 
given to undeisund, that an act of ]iarhament might tie 
obtained to cveuse them fiom taking the oaths, piovided 
they would perform their epistoiml funcuoiis: but, as they 
declined this expedient, the king resolved to fill up their 
places at his return horn Holland. Accordingly, the 
iiFchbisliopric of Canterbury was conferred upon Di. Til- 
loison,*> one of the most leained, moderate, and virtuous 
ecclesiastics of die age, who did not accept of this piomo- 
tion Without great reluctance, because he foresaw tliat he 
should be e.\poscd to the slander and malevolence of that 
paity which espoused the cause of his predecessor. Tlie 
other vacant sees we e given to ditiiies of unblemished 
character; and the public in general seemed very well 
satisfied with this exeition of the king’s supremacy. The 
deprived bishops at first afiecicd all the meekness of resig- 
nation. They remcinhered those shouts of popular appio- 
hation, by which they had been animated in the persecu- 
tion they suffered under the late government; and they 
fioped the same cordial would suppoit them in their pre- 
sent afnu.tion : hut, finding the nation cold in their con- 
cern, they determined to warm it by argument and decla- 
mation. The press groaned with the efforts of their learn- 
ing and resentment; and every essay was answered by 
llieir oimonents. The nonjuiois affirmed, that Christianity 
was a doctnne of the cross ; that no pretence whatever 
could justify an iiisuirection against the sovereign ; that 
the primitive Christians thought it their indispensable duty 
to be passu e under every invasion of their rights; and, 
that non-icsistance was the doctrine of the English church, 
confirmed by all the sanctions that could be derived fiom 
the laws of God and man. The other party not only sup- 
ported the iintuml rights of mankind, and explained the 
use that might be made of the doctnne of non-iesistancc, 
m e.\citing fresh commotions, but they also argued, that if 
passu c obedience was right in any instance, it was con- 
clusively so with regard to the present government ; for the 
obedience required by Scripture was indiscriminate, “ the 
fioweis that he, are ordained of God — ^let eveiy soul be 
subject to the higher noweis.” From these texts they in- 
ferred, that the new oaths ought to be taken without scruple; 
and that those who refused them, concealed party under 
the cloak of conscience. On the other hand, the fellacy 
and treachery of this argument weiedemonstiated. They 
Mid, It levelled all distinctions of justice and duty ; that 
those who taught such doctnnes, attached tlieraselv s sole- 
ly to possession, however umustly acquired ; that, if 
twenu different usurpers should succeed one another, thev 
would recognise the last, notwithstanding the allegiance 


a To one of the pamphlels published on this aceasian, is annexed a pen 
tioii to Ihc present poxeinmeiii, in the n<ine of Ivins James's adherenh 
iinimi Inis, iiiai soiiii prate and leal iieil peraons should be aiilhorized I 
■ ompile a tieatise,shn«iii" Ihe unninds lit William's title, and dec.lann[ 
tlMt m case lilt pcrfuiniaiire shoiilil cant tonuilion alonpaith il, the 
uoiild submit to llitl title, as lhe> had hllhirloopiiosed it fioma piiwipl 
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they had so solemnly sworn to his fiiedecessor, like the 
fawning spaniel that followed the thief who mounted his 
master’s horse, offer having muidcred the right owner. 
They also denied the justice of a lay-deprivation, and with 
icsjiect to chuich-govemment started the same distinctions 
‘‘ Da jure and Da facto" which they had foimerly made 
in the civil adminisuation. They had even iccouise to all 
the bittemcss of invective against Tillotson and the new 
bishops, whom they icviled as intiudeis and usurpers; 
their acrimony was chiefly directed against Dr. Sheilock, 
who had been one of the most violent sticklers against the 
revolution, hut thought proper to take the oaths upon tlic 
icbcat of King James fiom Ireland. Tliey bianded him 
as an apostate, who had betrajed his cause, and published 
a review of his whole conduct, which pioved a severe satire 
upon his character. Their attacks upon individuals were 
mingled with their vengeance against the government; 
and indeed the great aim of their divines, as well ns of 
their politicians, was to s.ip the foundation of the new set- 
tiemeiit. In order to alienate the minds of tlic people 
fiom the interest of the reigning prince, they ridiculed his 
diameter : inveighed against his measures : they accused 
hiin of s.icrificiugthe concerns of Endaiid to the advantage 
of his native country ; and drew invidious comparisons be- 
tween the wealth, the tiade, the taxes, of the last and of 
the present reign. To frustrate these efforts of the inalcon- 
tenls, the court employed their engines to answer and re- 
criminate; all soils of informers were eiiconraged and 
caressed: in a pioclamation issued against papists and 
otliei disaffected persons, all magistiates were enjoined to 
make seaich, and apprehend those who should, by sedi- 
tious discourses and libels, presume to defame the ^vern- 
ment. Thus the revolutioners commenced the piofessed 
enemies of those very aits and piacticcs which had enabled 
tliem to bring their scheme to perfection. 

§ III. Tlie presbvterians in Scotland acted with such 
folly, violence, and tyianny, as rendered them equally 
odious and contemptible, llie transactions in their general 
assembly were earned on with such peevishness, parfinlitj, 
and injustice, that the king dissolved it b\ an act of sUte, 
and convoked another from the month of November in 
the follow ing y«ir. The episcopal party premised to enter 
heartily into the inteiesls of the new government, to keep 
the highlanders quiet, and induce the clcigy to neknow^ 
ledge and serve lung William, piovided he would balance 
the power of Melvil and iiis partisans, in such a manner, 
ns would secure them from violence and oppression ; pro- 
vided the episcopal ministers should he permitted to per- 
form their functions among those people by wliom they 
were beloved; and that such of them as were willing to 
mix with the presbyterians in their judicatones, should he 
admitted without any severe imposition in point of opinion. 
The king, who was e.\tremely disgusted at the preshvte- 
nans, relished the proposal ; .ind young Daily mple, son of 
Lord Stair, was appointed joint secretary of stale with 
MelviI. He undertook to bring over the majonty of the 
Jacobites, and a great number of them took die oaths; hiit 
at the same time they maintained a correspondence with 
the court of St. Germains, by the connivance of which they 
submitted to William, that they might be in a condition to 
serve James the more cffecinalty. The Scottish paihameiit 
was adjourned by proclamation to the sixteenth day of 
September. Precautions were taken to prevent any dan- 
gerous communication with the continent : a committee 
was appointed to put thekingdom in a posture of defence; 
to exeicisc tlic powers of the regenCT, in securing the ene- 
mies of the government ; and the Eswl of Home with Sir 
Peter Fraser and Sir iEneas Maepherson, were apprehend- 
ed and imprisoned. 

§ IV. The king, having settled the operations of the 
ensuing campaign m Ireland, where Geneml Ginckel ex- 
ercised tile supreme command, manned his fleet by dint of 
pressing sailois, to the incredible annoyance of commerce: 
then leaving the queen as before at the helm of goveinineiit 
in England, he returned to Holland, accompanied by Loid 




i lie Desi answei in»t cmiia ne mnue to this summons nvds 
Ke s bonk upon po\eiiiment« uliiili appeared at this period.~|{«ihih. 
h Itotendsc was pioinoted to the w nl Dath and Wells, romlcr to tnat 
of Glomcster, Cumberland to Peterboronab Moor to 3S*or\uch. Grove to 
Cbi'Jicsiei, .Hid IMtiRk to Eb. 
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S\iliiey, secrctiry oF state, the Eails of Marlhoiough and 
Portland, and began to make pieparations for takimi the 
field m person. On the thirtieth day of Mat, the Duke 
ol Luxembouig having passed the Scheldt at the head of a 
large army, took possession of Halle, and gave it up to 
plunder in siaht of the confederates, who were obliged to 
throw up entrenchments for their preservation. At the 
same time the Marquis de Boufllers, with a considpiable 
body of foices, entrenched himself before Liege, with a 
view to bombaid that city. In the hegmiiing of Jun^ 
King William took upon himself the command of the 
allied aimv, by this time reinforced in such a manner ns to 
be superior to the enemy. He forthwith detached the 
Couut de l^lly, with ten thousand men, to the relief of 
Liege, which was aheady reduced to ruins and desolaUon 
by me bombs, bullets, and repeated attacks of Boufflers, 
who now thought proper to reUeat to Dinant. Tilly, 
having tlius raised the siege, and throxMi a body of troops 
into lluy, rejoined the confederate aimy, which had been 
augmented ever since his departure witli six thousand men 
from BiandenWgh, and ten thousand Hessians, com- 
manded by the landgrave m person. Such was the 
vigilance of Luxembourg, that William could not avail 
himself of his superiority. In vain he exhausted his ini en- 
tion in marches, counter-marches, and stratagems, to bring 
on a general engagement: the French marshal avoided it 
with such dexterity, as baffled all his endeavours. In the 
course of this campaign, the two armies twice confronted 
(•ach other : but they were situated in such a manner that 
neither could begin the attack without a manifest disad- 
vantage. While the king lay encamped at Court-sui-heure, 
a soldier, conupted by the enemy, set fire to the fusees of 
several bombs, the explosion of which might have blown 
up the whole magazine, and produced infinite confusion in 
the aimy, had not the mischief been prevented by the 
courage of the men who warded the artillery ; even while 
the fusees were burning they disengaged tlie waggons from 
the line, and overturned them down the side of a lull ; so 
that tlic communication of the fire was intercepted. The 
person who made this treacherous attempt being discovered, 
owned he had been employed for this purpose by tlie Duke 
of Luxembourg. He xvas tried by a court-martial, and 
Bufieied the death of a traitor. Such perfidious practices 
not only fix an indelible share of infamy on the French 
general, but |irove how much the capacity of William was 
dreaded by his enemies. King W illiam, quitting Couit- 
sur-heure, encamped upon the plain of St. Girard, where 
he lemained till the fourth day of September, consuming 
the forage, and exhausting the country. Tlien he passed 
the Samure near Jemeppe, while the French crossed it at 
Ia Busiere, and both armies marched towards Enghein. 
The enemy, perceiving tlie confederates were at their heels, 
proceeded to Giamont, passed the Dender, and took pos- 
session of a strong camp between Aeth and Oudenarde: 
William followed the same route, and encamped between 
Aeth and Leuse. While he continued in bis post, the 
Hessian forces and those of Liege, amounting to about 
eighteen thousand men, separated from the army, and 
jiassed the Meuse at Namur : then the king returned to 
the Hague, leaving the command to Prince Waldeck, who 
forthwith removed to Leuse, and on the twentieth day of 
the month began his march to Cambroii. Luxemboui^, 
who watched Ins motion with a curious eye, found means 
to attack him in his retreat so suddenly, that Ins rear was 
surprised and defeated, though the French were at last 
obliged to retire ; the prince continued his route to Cam- 
bron, and in a little time both armies retired into winter- 
quarters In tlie mean time, the Duke de Noailles 
besieged and took Uigel in Catalonia, while a French 
squadron, commanded by the Count D'Etides, bombarded 
Barcelona and Alicant. 

§ V. The confederates had proposed to act vigorously 
in Italy against the French : but the season was f.ir ad- 
vanced before 'they were in a condition to take the field. 
The emperor and Spain had undertaken to furnish troops 


to juiii the Duke of Savoy ; and the niaiitime powers con- 
tributed then propoihoii in money. Tlie Eloctoi of Bavaria 
was nominated to the supreme command of the imperial 
forces m that country; the Marquis de Leganez, governor 
of the Alilanese, acted as tiustee for the Spanish monarch ; 
Duke Schomberg, son of that great general who lost his 
life at the Boyne, lately created Duke of Leinster, managed 
the interest of \\ illiam, as King of England and sladt- 
holder, and commanded a body of the Vaudois paid by 
Great Biitain. Before the German auxihiines amved, the 
French had made great progress in their conquest. Catinat 
besieged and took Villa-Franca, Nice, and some other foi- 
tifications; then lie reduced Villana and Carmagnola, and 
detached the Maiquis de Feuquieres to invest Coni, a 
strong foitress garnsoi.ed by the Vaudois and French re- 
fugees. The Duke of Savoy was now reduced to the brink 
of rum. He saw almost alt his places of strength in the 
possession of the enemy : Com was besieged ; and La 
Hoguette, another French general, had foited the passes of 
the valley of Aostc, so that he had free admission into the 
Verceillois, and the frontiers of the Milanese. Turin was 
tlireatened witha bombardment; the people were dispirited 
and clamorous, and their sovereimi lay with his little army 
encamped on the hill of MontcaTlier, from whence he be- 
held his towns taken, and his palace of Rivoli destioyed 
Duke Scliomberg exhorted him to act on the offensive, and 
give battle to Catinat, while that officer’s arm v was weaken- 
ed by detachments, and Prince Eugene® supported his re- 
monstrance : but tins proposal was vehemently opposed 
by die Marquis de Leg.uiez, who foresaw that, if the duke 
should be defeated, the French would penetrate into the 
territories of Milan. Tlie relief of Com, however, was un- 
dertaken by Prince Eugene, who began his maich for that 
lace with a convoy guarded by two-aiid-tweiity hundred 
orse: at Magliano, he was reinfoiced by fire thousand 
militia ; Bulonde, who commanded at the siege, no sooner 
heard of his approach tlian he retired with the utmost pre- 
cipitation, leaving behind some pieces of cannon, mortars, 
bombs, arms, ammunition, tents, provisions, utensils, with 
all bis sick and wounded. 'W hen he joined Catinat, he 
was immediately put under attest, and afterwards cashiered 
with disgrace. Hoguette abandoned the valley of Aoste : 
Feuquieres was sent with a detachment to change tins gar- 
rison of Casal : and Catinat retired with his army towards 
Villa Nova D’Aste. 

§ VI. Tlie miscarriage of the French before Com afficted 
Louvois, the minister of Louis, so deeply, that he could 
not help shedding tears when he communicated the event 
to his master, who told him, with great composure, that he 
was spoiled by good foi tune. But the retreat of the French 
from Piedmont had a still greater influence over the reso- 
lutions of the conclave at Rome, then sitting for the election 
of a new Pope, in the room of Alexander VIII. who died 
in the beginning of February. Notwithstanding the power 
and intngues of the Fiencli faction, headed by Cardinal 
D'Etides, tbe afiairs of Piedmont had no sooner taken this 
turn, than the Italians joined the Spanish and imperial in- 
terest, and Cardinal Pigiiatelli, a Neapolitan, was elected 
pontiff. He assumed the name of Innocent, in honour of 
the late Pope known by that appellation, and adopted all 
Ills maxims against the French monarch. When the 
German auxiliaries arrived, under the command of the 
Elector of Bavaria, the confederates resolved to give battle 
to Catinat : but be repassed the Po, and sent couriers to 
Versailles, to solicit a reinforcement. Then Prince Eugene 
invested Carmagnola, and carried on the siege with such 
vigour, that in eleven days the garrison capitulated. Mean- 
while the Marquis de Iloquincourt undertook the conquest 
of Montmehan, and reduced the town without much re- 
sistance. Tlie castle, however, made such a vigorous 
defence, that Catinat marched thither m person; and, 
notwithstanding all his efibrts, the place held out till the 
second day of December, when it surrendered on honour- 
able conditions. 

§ VII. This summer produced nothing of importance on 
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the Bhine. Tlic French endeavoured to Mirniisc Mentr, 
bv ninintnining a correspondence with one oi tlie cin|icior*s 
commissioners; but this being dicco\erid, their design 
was frustrated. The imperial armj, under the Elcctni of 
Saxony, passed the Illiinc in the licighbourhuml of AI.iii- 
lieim;‘and the rrcnch ciossing the same iirii .it I’hilips- 
burgh, reduced the town oi Poiuheiin in the niaripiisatc 
of Baden-Doiirinch. Tlie o\ccutiaii of the scheme, iiro- 
jeeted by the emperor for this campaign, was priieiiten b\ 
the de.ath of his geiicral, the Eleiiui of Si\oii\, which 
happened on the second d.iy of Septimbci. llis afTiiis 
woreamoTC favoumble asper t m I!iiii”nn,whrretheTiirks 
were totally defeated b\ Prince laiiiis of Iladcn on the 
banks of the Daniihe. The imperialists aficrw aids under- 
took the siege of (!rr it War.idm in 'i'nmsylMiiiia ; but this 
was turned into a blockade, aint thr pl.ico was not surren- 
dcicd till the following spring, 'niu Turks weicso dispirited 
by the defeat by which they h.id Inst the gr.iiid iisir, th.it 
the empcior might have nia’de pc.ice upon very adiant.ige- 
ous terms ; but his pride and niiibilion overshot his sue- 
ccss He w.is we.ik, s am, and siipcisiitious ; he imagined 
that now the war of Ireland was .almost cxtingiiisheil. 
King William, with the rest of his allies, would lie able 
to humble the rrcnch power, though he himself should 
not co-operate with heretics, whom he abhorred ; and that 
in the mean time he should not only make an entire con- 
quest of Transyli-nma, but also carry Ins victorious arms 
to the gates of 'Constantiiiopic, acconling to some ridicu- 
lous prophecy by which his vanity had been flittered. 
Tlie Spanish 'govcriimciit was liccomc so feeble, th.it the 
mmistn, rather than he at the expense of defending the 
Netherfands, oflered to dcliicr the whole cuiintn to King 
William, cither ns monarch of England, or stacrthoider iif 
the United Provinces. He declined this offer, because he 
knew the people would ncier be rcconcihd to a protL>st.int 
government ; but he pio|Kised that the Sp.imards should 
confer the admimstnition of riandeis upon the Elei tor of 
Bainria, who was niiiliitious of signalirmg his courage, 
and able to defend the countrv with Ins own tnioiis and 
trcisiire. Tins propos il was r« lished Iw the court of Spam ; 
the emperor imparled it to the « lector, who necepied tlie 
ofllce witlioit Insitniion; ami he w.is iiiiimdiitelv de- 
clared goicrnor of the l.ou Cuuntriis by the conmil of 
state at ^I.idrid King illi.im, after his'rctuni from the 
army, conliiiiieil some tune at the Hague, settling die 
operations of ihe ensiling cameaigii 'I'fiat all.iir Icing 
discussed, he emb irkcil in the M.iCse. .and landed in Eng- 
land on the nineteenth d.iy of Oiioli,'i. 

§ \TII. Ilcfore we rsplani the pmccednigs in parli.a- 
inciit. It will be ncirssiry to give a detail of the kite 
traiisictioiis III Iieland. In the btgiiinmg of the seisnn, 
the rrcnch king had sent a large siMipIy of ptoiisinns, 
clothes, and amiiiiinitinn fur the use of the Irish .it Lime- 
rick, under the conduct of MoiisKiirisi lliiih, ncconi- 
]i.inicd by a great nnnilierof Prcncli oflicirs furiushid with 
commisslnns from King .lames, though St Kiitli issued 
all Ins oidcis in the name of l/niis Tirroniiel had 
an It eel in .lamiary, w itli three frig.iles and nine vessels, 
l.iilcii witli siieeiiiirs of the s,imr natiiie, oibcrnisc tile 
lush oiiild not have been so long kept togi ihi r Nor, in- 
deed, could these su|iplies preteiii them from fomiing 
separate and indcpciicicnt binds of Il.ippmcs, who pliin- 
dcrid the counlrv, anil committed the most shnrkiiig 
barbarities. The lords justices, in c oiijuiic i ion w itli Gene- 
ral Onickel, hid taken every step their prudence could 
suggest, to ipiii t the disiiirhaiicc of the country, and pre- 
vent such iiolence and rapine of winch tlie soldiers m 
King William’s army were not entirely innocent. Die 
justices had issued proclamations cleiiouiicing snerc 
penalties against those who should coiintenancc or conceal 
such acts of Cl licit v and oiiiiression ; they promised to 
protect all papists who should hie ipnetK'witli a certain 
fionlicr line; andGinckel gave the t.itholie nbcis to un- 
derstand, that he was aiitliorired to treat wnli them, if they 
were melini d to return to their diitv. Before the nimie's 
took the field, scieral si irmishes had been fought beiwci n 
piilics; and these had always turned out so unfoituiiatc 
to the ciiemv, that their .spirits were quite depressed, 
while the confidence of the English ro.se in the same pro- 
portion 


§ IX. St. Kutli and Tyrcoimcl wcie joined by the Rap- 
jiarces, and General Gihckcl was reiiiforccd by Mackav, 
with those troops which had leduccd the highlanders m 
Scotland. Thus strengthened, he, in the beginning of 
.Inne, m.iiched fioni Mullingar to Ballvmore, which was 
garrisoned by a tliousand men under Colonel Bourke, who, 
when summoned to suircnder, returned an evasive answer. 
But when a bicich was made in the place, and the besie^- 
cis began to mike piC|iarations for a general assault, his 
men laid down their arms, and submitted at discretion. 
Die fortifications of this place being repaired and aug- 
mented, the general left a garrison for its defence, and 
adviinccd to xVthlone, situated on the other side of the 
Shannon, and suppoilcd by the Irish army, encamped 
almost under its walls. The English town, on the hitlier 
side of the river, was taken swoid in hand, and the enemy 
broke down an arch of the budge in their retreat. Batte- 
ries were raised against the Irish town, and several unsuc- 
cessful attempts were made to force the passage of the 
bridge, which was defended with gicat vigour. At length. 
It was rc'olicd, in the council oi war, that a detachment 
should p.iss at a foul a little to the Icfl of the bridge, 
though the river was deep and rapid, the bottom foul and 
stoin, and the pass guarded by a ravelin, erected for tliat 
purpose. The Inrlorii hope consisted oi sixty gienadiers 
111 aimour, headed by Captain Sands and two lieutenants. 
They were sccniided'lw another dctaclimcnt, and this was 
supported by six Iiattafions of infantry. Never was a more 
desperate service, nor was ever exploit performed with 
more v.ilniir .iml intrepidity . They p issod twentv abreast, 
in the f.iee of the enemy, ihroiigiraii incessant shower of 
balls, bullets, and grenades, 'nin-c who followed them 
took possession of the bridge, and laid pl.iiiks over the 
broken arch. Pontoons were fixed at the same time, that 
the troops might piss m diflerent pl.irc« The Irish were 
amazed, conloiimlcd, and alxiiidoncd the town in the 
utmost cniisterniilioii ; so that, in h.ilf an hour, it was 
wholh secured by the I'liglisli, who did not lose above 
lifts men III the atbick. Mnekay, Tette.iii, and Plole- 
in.iche, exhibited iiroofs of the most mid muted courage in 
pissmg the rncr: and General Giiickcl, for Ins conduct, 
iiitrepidiU, and suciess, on tins occumoii, was created 
Eirl of Athloiie. When St. Until was informed by ex- 
press, that the English had iiiti red the river, he said it was 
ini|iossiIiIc they should pnteiid to tike a town which he 
rovered with iiisarmy, and that he would giic a thousand 
pistoles they would attempt to force a |iassagc. Sarsficld 
iiisisied upon the tnitli of the inttlligence, and pressed 
him to semi .surrniir.s to tin town: he ridiculed this 
oflicir’s fi'irs, and some w.irm expostulation passed be- 
tncdi them. Being at length convinced that the English 
were HI possession of the plare, he ordered some detach 
nients in drtie thrm out again: but the c.iniion of tliei 
own works being tunic d against them, they found the tasl 
impractic.ible, .iiid ili.ii very night their army decamped 
Ft Kutli, after. 1 inaicli of ten miles, took post at xkglirim 
and having, by draughts from garrisons, augmented hi 
armv to fi\e-niid-twenty thous,md men, icsolved tohazar 
.1 decisive eiicngement.’ 

§ X (iiiickcl liav mg put Athlonc m a posture of dcfenc 
pissid the Sli.iiiiion, and inarchid tin to the enemy, tie 
ternmicd to give them battle; thoiigli Ins forces th'd n 
excetd eighteen thoiisand, and the Irish were imsted in 
very .idv.uitngcons situnlinn. .^t. Kutli liacl made a 
adihir.ible disposilioii, and taken every precaution th. 
iiiihtary skill could suggest. His centre exleiidcd alon 
a using ground, iincvcn m m.iny pl.iccs, intersected wit 
b.iiiks and ditches, joined by lines of romminiic.ition, an 
flouted by a large liog almost impassable. His right vv. 
fortified with entrenchments, and Ins left secured by tl 
castle of xkghrim. He lianngucd Ins armr in the mo 
pathetic strain, conjuring them to exert their cunrage 
defence of then holy religion, in the extirpation of hercs 
III recovering their' ancient lionoiirs aiut estates, and 
rostoiiiig a pious king to the thione, from whence he h. 
Iicen expelled by an iiiiiintiir.il usurper. He employed t 
priests to enforce his cxliort itiuiis ; to assure the m'en th 
they might ilciiend upon the nravers of the cluirch : a 
tli.it ill casetliey should fall in battle, the saints and aiig' 
would convev'their souls to heaven. They arc said 
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Iiave sworn upon tlie sacrament that they would not de- 
sert their colours, and to have received an order that no 
quarter should be given to the French heretics in the army 
of the Pnncc of Orange. Ginchel had encamped on the 
Roscommon side of the river Sue, within three miles of 
the enemy ; after having reconnoitred tiheir posture, he 
lesolved, with the advice of a council of war, to attack 
them on Sunday the twelfth day of July. 'Die necessan 
oiders bciiis given, the army passed the river at two fords 
and a stone bridge, and, advancing to the edge of the great 
bog, began about twelve o’clock to force the two passages, 
in order to possess the ground on the other side. The 
enemy fought with surprising fury, and the horse were 
several times repulsed ; out at length, the troops upon the 
right earned their point by means of some field pieces. 
The day was now so far advanced, that the general deter- 
mined to postpone the battle till next morning ; but per- 
ceiving some disorder among the enemy, and fearing they 
would decamp in the night, he altered his resolution, and 
ordered the attack to be reneised. At six o’clock in the 
evening the left wing of the English advanced to the ri^t 
of the Irish, from whom they met with such a warm md 
obstinate reception, that it was not without the most sur- 
prising efforts of courage and perseverance that thev at 
length obliged them to give ground; and even then they 
lost it by inches. St. Ruth, seeing them in danger of being 
overpowered, immediately detached succours to them 
from his centre and left wing. Mackav no sooner per- 
ceiied them weakened by these detachments, than he 
ordered three battalions to skirt the bog, and attack them 
on the left, while the centre advanced through the middle 
of the morass, the men wading up to the waist in mud and 
water. After they had reached the other side, they found 
themselves obli^ to ascend a rugged hill, fenced with 
hedges and ditches ; and these were lined with musque- 
teers, supnoited at proper intervals with squadrons of 
cavalry. They made such _ a desperate resistance, and 
fought with such impetuosity, that the assailants were 
repulsed into the middle of the bog with great loss, and 
St. Ruth mclaimed—" Now will I dnve the English to the 
gates of Dublin.” In this critical conjuncture Ptolemache 
came up ivitl. a fresh body to sustain them, rallied the 
broken troops, and reneived the charge with such vigour, 
that the Irish gave way in their turn, and the English 
recovered the ground they had lost, though they found it 
impossible to improve the advantage. Mackay Drought a 
body of horse and dragoons to the assistance of the left 
wing, and first turned the tide of battle in favour of the 
English. Majoi^neral Rouvigny, who had behaved 
with great ^lan^ during the whole action, advanced 
with five regiments of cavalry to support the centre, when 
St. Ruth, perceiving his design, resolved to fall upon him 
m a dangmus hollow way, which he was obliged to pass. 
For this purpose, he began to descend Kircommodon-hill 
with his whole reserve of horse; but in his way was killed 
by a cannon-ball. Ills troops immediately nalted, and 
his guards retreated with his body. His fate dispirited the 
troops, and produced such confusion as &rsneld could 
not remedy ; for though^ he was next in command, he 
bad been at variance with St. Ruth since the affiiir at 
Athlone, and ignorant of the plan he had concerted, 
wuvigny, having passed the hollow way without oppo- 
sition, charged the enemy in flank, and bore donn all 
before him with surprising impetuosity : the centre re- 
dpiihled their efforts, and pushed the Irish to the top of 
the hill ; and then the whole line giving way at once from 
right to left, threw down their arms. The foot fled tow^s 
a bog in their rear, and their horse took the route bv the 
highway to Loughneagh ■ both were pursued by the Eng- 
lish cavalry, who for four miles made a terrible slaughter. 
In the battle, which lasted two hours, and in the pursuit, 
above four thousand of the enemy were slain, and six 
hundred taken, together with all their baggage, tents, pro- 
vision, ammunition, and artillery, nine-and-twenty pair of 
colours, twelve standards, and almost all the arms of the 
infantry. In a word, the victory was decisive and not 
above eight hundred of the English were killed upon the 
field of battle. The vanquished retreated in great con- 
fusion to Limerick, where they resolved to make a final 
stand, in hope of receiving such succours from France, as 
3 I 2 


would eithei enable them to retrieve tlieu .i(i.iirs, or obtain 
good terms from the court of England. Tliere ’jrjrconnel 
died of a broken heart, after having survived liis nuthonty 
and reputation. He had incuned the contempt of the 
French, as well as the hatred of the Irish, whom he had 
advised to submit to the new government, rather than 
totally ruin themselves and their families. ' 

§ Xl. Immediately after the battle, detachments were 
sent to reduce Portumnv, Bonnachar, and Moor-castle, 
considerahle passes on the Shannon, which svere accoid- 
ingly secured. Then Ginckel advanced to Galway, which 
he summoned to surrender; but he received a defiance 
from Lord Dillon and General D’Ussone, who com- 
manded the garrison. The trenches were immediately 
opened ; a fort which commanded the approaches to the 
town was taken by assault; six regiments of foot, and four 
squadrons of horse, passed the nver on pontoons ; and the 
place being wholly invested, the governor thought proper 
to capitulate. The garrison marched out with the honours 
of war, and was dlowed safe conduct to Limenck. Ginckel 
directed his march to the .same town, which was the only 
post of consequence that now held out for King James. 
WiAin fimr miles of the place he halted, until the heavy 
cannon could be brought from Athlone. Heariim that 
Lntoel had been seized by the French general D’U^one, 
and sentenced to be shot for having proposed to surrender, 
he sent a trumpet, to tell the commander, that if any per- 
son should be put to death for such a proposal, he would 
make retaliation on the Irish prisoners. On the twenty- 
fifth day of Augu.st the enemy were driven from all their 
advanced posts ; Captain Cole, with a squadron of ships, 
sailed up the Shannon, and his frigates anchored in sight 
of the town. On tlie twenty-sixth day of the month the 
battel les were opened, and a line of contiavallation was 
formed ; the Irish arm> lay encamped on the other side of 
tlie nver, on the road to Killalovv, and the fords were 
guarded with four regiments of their dragoons. On the 
fifth day of September, after the town had been almost 
laid 111 rums by tlie bombs, and large breaches made in the 
walls by the battering cannon, thegnns were dismounted, 
the out-forts evacuated, and such other motions made as 
indicated a resolution to abandon the siege. The enemy 
expressed their joy in loud acclamations ; but this was of 
short continuance. In the night the besiegers began to 
throw a bndge of pontoons over the river, about a mile 
higher up than the camp; and this work was fin shed 
before morning. A considerable body of horse and foot 
had passed when the alarm was given to the enemy, who 
were seized with such consternation tint they threw down 
their arms, and hetook themselves to flight, leaving behind 
them their tents, baggage; two pieces of cannon, and one 
standard. 'Die bridge was immediately removed nearer 
the town, and fortified ; all the fords and passes were 
secured, and the lotteries continued firing incessantly till 
the twenty-second day of the month, when Ginckel passed 
over with a division of the army, and fourteen pieces of 
cannon. About fiiur in the afternoon tlie grenadiers 
attacked the forts that commanded Thomond-bridge, and 
carried them sword m hand, after an obstinate resistance. 
The garrison had made a sally from the town to support 
them : and this detachment was driven back with such 
precipitation, that the French officer on command in that 
quarter, fearing the English would enter pell-mell with the 
fugitives, ordered the bridge to be drawn up, leaving his 
own men to the fury of a victorious enemy. Six hundred 
were killed, two hundred taken prisoners, including many 
officers, and a great number were drowned in the Shannon. 

§ XII. Then the English made a lodgment within ten 
paces of the bndge^foot; and the Irish, seeing themselves 
surrounded on all sides, determined to capitulate. General 
Sarsfield and Colonel Wahop signified their resolution to 
Scravenmore and Rouvigny ; hostages were exchanged ; a 
negociation was immediately begun, and hostilities ceased 
on both sides of the river. Tiie lords mstices amved in 
the camp on the first day of October, and on the fourth the 
capitulation svas executed, extending to all the places in 
the kingdom that were still in the hands of the Irish. The 
Roman catholics were restored to the enjoyment of such 
liberty in the exercise of religion as was consistent with the 
laws of Ireland, and conformable with that which tliei; 
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posse^'icd 111 the reign of Chailes TI. AH pci sons \vhat> 
ever were entitled to the protection of these Ians, and 
restor^ to the possession of their estates, piivilcges, 
and immunities, upon their submitting to the present 
government, and taking the oath of allegiance to their 
majesties Ring William and Queen Itlaiy, eveepting, 
however, ccitain poisons who ncre forfeited or exiled. 
This article pirn eNteiided to all merchants of Limerick, or 
any other g.iirison iiosspised by the Irish, nho liappciicd 
to he ahioad, anil h ul not honie aims smi e the deelanUion 
in the first year of the present reign, nrovidid thej should 
retiiin nitliiii tlie term of eiglil inontlis All the persons 
compnspil in this and the fon’gomg article were indulged 
with a geneml jMidon of all ntl.iinileis, outlaw ries, treasons, 
inisiirisions of ticasnii, preniiniiies, felonies, liospassc®, 
and other ciiincs and misdemeanors whatsoever, com- 
mitted since the heginning ol the reign of .T.nnes II. and 
the lords justices luomised to use their best endeavours 
towaids the iciersal ol siuli utl.iindcis and outlawries ns 
li III iMssed ag.imst aiij of them ni parli.imcnt. In oidei to 
•dim tile violence of p.iiti, and estingiiish private animosi- 
lifs, It W.IS aja-ed, that no person should be siicd or 
impleaded on either side for any trespass, or made ac- 
roimtablc for the rents, tenements, lands, or houses he had 
iccciicd or cnjoiod since the bcgiimmg of the war. Even 
iiohlcman aiiif gentleman compriseil in these aiticlcs was 
aiiiiionred to keep a sword, a ease of pistols, and a gun for 
Ins defence or aimisemeiit. nic inhabitants of Liineiick 
.mil other garnsons weie permitted to remove their goods 
ami chattels, w itbout search, visit.ition, or iim inent of duly. 
The Iciitls justices promised to use their licst endc.iiouis, 
th.it all persons compieiieinlcil in this cn]iitul.tlion should 
for eight months be protected from .ill arrests and eveii.- 
tions for debt oi d.iiiia^c : thci imdertook, that their 
iiiatesiics should laiili these aititles within the space of 
eight months, ami use ihcir iiideni ours that thej might l«* 
mtiiicd and confirmed in inrhimenl The subscipieiit 
article was caicnlated to imb nniifi Colonel .lolin Iliowii, 
whoso ost.ite and eirccls had In cn sci/ed foi the use of the 
Irish army by Tircoiinil .uni Sirsficld, which l.ist I 1 . 11 I 
been created lonl Lui.in b\ King .lames, and was now 
mentioned bj that title All pirsons weie iiidiilgcd with 
free ic.iic to remove with llieir f.imilies and eflects to any 
other coiiiitiy e\cept England and .Scotland All olliccrs 
.ind soldieis'in the serine of King .lames, com prelii tiding 
even the lbipp.irce5, willing to go beiond sea, weie at 
liberty to march in bodies to the place of embarkainm, to 
be coiiicvrd to the continent wiili tin* I'lcncb olliciTs .md 
troops. They were furnished with ii.issporls, cnniois.anil 
carii.iges liv’lniid and wain ; ami (Jriicril liincl.el <n- 
g.igcd to proiide seientv ships if m cess.iri for their tnins- 
poiiation, Willi two men of war for the .iccommod.iliuii of 
ilicir oniiors, and to sene as a conioy to the tlocl. It was 
stipuliitcd, That the nroiibions and forage for their subsist- 
ence slionlil be naiu for on then .irrii.il ni Fiance: lluit 
hostages sihould he given fur this indemnification, ns wdl 
ns for the retiim of the slii|is : that all the garnsons should 
march out of their rcspcctiic towns and fortresses with the 
Iiniiniirs of war: that the Irish should li.ire libcrtj to j 
Imnspoit nine himdicd liorsCs . that those who should | 
rhoo.c to stay hetiind, niiglil disjiose of llu msclics accord- 
ing to their own f.mcv, afirrhaimg snrrcndcicd their anus 
to such commissioncib as the general should npnomi : that 
all prisoners of war should be set at libcrii on noth sides: 
that tile gcnrnil should proiide two vessels to cam tner 
two diifcient pcisons to Fninee, with iiitimatinn of this 
ticaiv ; and thnt iioneof ihosc who were willing to quit the 
kingdom should he detained on .iccoiiiit of debt, or .nni 
other jirelencc. — Tins is the siibstance of the f.imous treafv 
of Limerick, which the Irish Homan catholics considered 
as the great charter of their civil and religions liberties. 
TliP town of Limerick was siurcndcrcd to Gmckcl ; but 
lioth sides agreed, that the two armies should cnticnch 
themselves till the Irish could embark, tliat no disonicrs 
miglit arise fiom a communication. 

§ Mil. Tlie piotcstant subjects of Ireland were c\- 
tremciy clisgiisteil at tliese concessions made in f.ivoiir of 
vaiiquisbcd icbels, who had caercised such acts of ciiiclly 
and lapine. Thej complained, tliat tliej themselves, who 
had suflered for" their loyally to King M illiam, were 


newleclcd, and obliged to sit down with their losses, while 
thSr enemies, who had shed so much blood m opposing 
Ins government, weie indemnified by the artimes of the 
capitidaboii, and even favoured with particular indulgen^. 
nlcv were dismissed with the honours of war; they 
were iransported, at the government’s expense, to fiffht 
against the Eiiglisli in foreign countries; an honourable 
piorision W.IS made for the Kapparees, who ''cre profeped 
banrliiti ; the Homan catholic interest m Ireland obtained 
the sanction of icgal authoiity : attainders weie overlooked, 
forfeitures annulled, jiarilons extended, and laws set asid& 
in order to efi'cct a pacification. Gmckel liad received 
oidcis to put an enrl to tlie war at any rate, that v* illiam 
might convert Ins whole influent* and attention to the 
afliiirs of the continent. Wlien tlie articles of capitulmion 
were ratified, and hostages exchanged for their being duly 
executed, alioul two thousand Irish foot, and tliree hundred 
horse, began Ilieir march for Cork, where they proposed to 
t.ikc shipping for France, under the conduct of Sanfield: 
lint three regiments, refusing to quit the kingdom, delivered 
^ their arms, and dis|icised to their former habitation. 
Those who remained at Limcnck embarked on the seventli 
dax of Novemlier, in French tianspoits; and sailed imme- 
fiiaiely to France, under the coniOT of a Trench squadion, 
winch had ainvcd m the bay of Dingle immediately after 
the capitulation was signed. Twelie thousand men chose 
to iinrici.'o exile from llicir native conntiv, rather^than sub- 
mit to the goveinment of King 'William. When they 
amvcrl in Tranrc, they were xiclcomed by a letter from 
J.imes, wbo thanked them for their lojalty ; assured them 
they should still snive under his commission and com- 

m. uu!; .ind th.it the king of France had already given 
enters fot ihoir being new clothed, and pul into quarters of 
lefreslmicnl. 

% \I\'. Tl.e reduction of Ireland being thus completed, 

n. iion Oinckel retinned to England, where he was solemnly 
thanleil bj the House of Commons for his great serx’ices, 
.iftir he had iieen ercalerl Earl of Allilonc by his majeslj. 
Winn the p.irlMmcnt met on the twenty-second day of 
October, the king, m liis spew b, insisted upon llic necessity 
of sfnilmg a strong fleet to se.t e.irly tn the sc.ison, and of 
maintaining a considerable .irnu, tn annoy the enemy 
abroad, .is well as to proictt the knudom from insult and 

i imasion ; for winch purposes, he said, sixti-fiic thousand 
i men would be Iwrcly siiflicicnl. F*ch House presented 
an address of congratulation upon his majcslj’s safe return 
to r.nglnnd, and on the reduction of Ireland : they promised 
to assist Inm, to the utmost of their power, w prosecuting 
the war with France ; and, at the same lime, drew up ad- 
dresses to tlic queen, acknowledging her pimlenl ndininis- 
iration during Ins majesty's absence. Notwithsranding 
tins appearance of cordialili and complaisance, a spirit of 
discontent liad insinuated itself into both Houses of parlia- 
ment, and even infected grc.il part of llio nation. _ 

§ XV. A griat mimher of nulividiials, who wished well 
to tlieir country, could not, xvilboul anxiety and resent- 
ment, behold the interest of the nation sacrificed to foreign 
connexions, and the king's f.ixonr so partially bestoxved 
upon Diitihmcn, in prejudice to Ins Enclisii subjects. 
The\ obscnwl that the number of lorccs lie demanded 
wds’considrrabh grc.itcr than that of any army wliioli bad 
c>crbccn ji.nd b\ the public, rven x\ben the nation xvas 
III the most imminent d.ingir ; that, instead of contributing 
as albrs to the maintenance ol the w.arupon the continent, 
llux h.ul cmbaikwl as pnneipals, and bore the greatest 
p.iri ol tile bniden, llioiigli tbej had tlie least share ol the 
profit. Thr\ even iiisiniialid, that such a standing army 
W.IS more lalciilatcd to make the king absolute at home, 
than to render him formidable abroad; and the secret 
friends of the iale king did not f.iil to enforce these in- 
simrations. Thev renewed their animadversions upon the 
disagreeable part of his character; they dwcU npoii Ins 
piouii reserve, his sullen silence, his imperious tlisposi- 
tion, and his base ingratitude, pirticnlar'y to the Enrl of 
Marlboiougli, whom ho had dismissed iiom all Ins em- 
plovmcnts, immediately after the signal evploils he had 
perlormcd in Ireland." The disgrace of tins nobleman 
was partly ascribed to the freedom with which he had 
comphiincd of the king’s unili’n-aluiiig his sei vices, and 
p-uHv to the intrigues of his wile, who had gamed an 
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suiceiidancy over die Princess Anne of Denmark, and is 
said to have employed her influence in fomenting a 
jealousy between the two sisters. The malcontents of 
the whit|[!;ish (action, enia^d to find their credit declining 
at court, joined in the cry ^vhich the Jacobites had raised 
a^nst the tnvemment. They sciupled not to sav, that 
the arts of corruption ^vere shamefnih practised, toVcure 
a majority in parliament; that the king was as tender of 
the prerorative as any of his predecessors had ever been ; 
and that lie even ventured to admit Jacobites into his 
council, because they were the known tools of arbitrary 
power. These reflections alluded to the Earls of Rochester 
and Ranelagh, who, with Sir Edward Seymour, had been 
lately created privy-councillors. Rochester entertained 
very nigh notions of regal authority ; he propo<>ed seventy 
as one of the best support of government ; was clear in 
his understanding, violent in his temper, and incorrupt in 
his principles. Ranelagh was a man of parts and pleasure, 
who possessed the most plausible and winning address : 
and_ was capable of transacting the most important and 
intricate affairs, in tlie midst of not and debauchery. He i 
had managed the revenue of Iicland in the reign of 
Charley II. He enjoved the office of pay-master in tiie 
army of King James ; and now maintained the Siime foot- 
ing under the government of William and Msrv. Sir 
Edward Seymonr was the proudest commonei in England, 
and the boldest orator that ever filled the speikcr's chair. 
He was intimately acquainted with the business of the 
House, and knew ei'ery^ individual member so es.ictly, 
that with one glance of his eve he could jirognohticntc tlie 
iate of every motion. He had opposed the court with 
great aenmonv, questioned the king’s title, censnied liis 
randuct, and reflected upon his character. Nevertheless, 
he now became a proselyte, and was brought into the 
treasury. 

§ XVl. 'Hie Commons voted three millions, four linn- 
dred and eleven thousand, si\ hundred and seveiitv-fivc 
pounds, for the use of the ensuing year, hut tlig esta- 
blishment of funds for raising these supplies was letaideil, 
partly by the ill-humour of the opposition, and iwitlv bi 
mten-enirig aflairs, that diverted the attention of the Com- 
mons. Several eminent merchants piesented .t petition 
to the House a^inst the East India company, uiarging 
them with manifold abuses ; at the same time, a counter^ 
pttition was delivered by the company, and the affiiir 
itferred to the examination of a committee appointed for 
that purpose. After a minute inquiry into the nature of 
the complaints, the Commons voted certain regulations 
with resiiect to the stock and the traffic; and revolted to 
PStittOT I'is majesty, that, according to the said regulations, 
the East India company should be incorporated bv 
charter. The_ committee was ordered to liring in a bui 
for this establishment : but divers petitions being presented 
^inst it, and the company’s answers proving unsatis- 
factory, the House addressed the king to dissolve it, and 
grant a charter to a new company. He said it was an a - 
™r of great importance to the trarle of the kini^om ; thcre^ 
fore, he woidd_ consider the subject, and in a little time 
leturn a positive answer. The parliament was likewise 
amused by a pretended conspiraev of the papists in Lan- 
rashir& to raise a rebellion, and restore James to the throne. 
Several persons were seized, a^d some witnesses examined • 
but nothing appeared to justify the information. At length 
one Fuller, a prisoner in the king’s beneh, offered his 
OTidence, and was brought to the bar of the House of 
Commons, where he produced some papeis. lie obtiined 
a blank pass from the king for two persons, who, he said, 
would come from the continent to give evidence. He 
was afterwards examined at his oivn lodgings, where 
he affirmed, that Colonel Thomas Delaval, and James 
Hayes, were the witnesses for whom he had procured the 
pass and the_ protection. Search was made for them, ao- 
rording to his direction ; but no such persons were found. 
Hien the House declared Fuller a notorious impostor, 
CTcat, and false accuser. He was, at foe request of the 
Commons, prosecuted by the attorney general, and sen- 
tenwil to stand ili the pillory ; a disgrace which he accord- 
ingly underwent^ 
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§ XVII. A bill for regulating trials in cases of high 
treason, having been laid aside by the Loids in the pro- 
ceeding session, was now again brought upon the cainet 
and passed the lower House. The design of this bill \\ds 
to seciiie foe subject from the iigours to which lie had 
been exposed in the late reigns: it piovided, that the 
prisoner should be furnish»l with a copy of .his indictment 
as also of the panncl, ten ‘days befoie his trial : and, that 
his witnesses should be examined upon oath, as well as 
those of the crown. The Lords in their own behalf, added 
a clause, enacting, that upon the trial of anv peer 01 
peeress, for treason or misprision of tieason, all fog. peers 
who have a right to sit and vote in )iarliament should be 
duly summoned to assist at the tiial: that tins notice 
should be given twenty days before the trial : and, that 
every peer so summoned, and appealing, should vote upon 
foe occasion. The Commons rejected this amendment : 
and a free conference ensued. 'Flie point was argiierl with 
gieat vivacity on both sides, which seived only to inflame 
the dispute, and lender each partv the more tenacious of 
their own opinion. After thiee conferences that pioduced 
nothing but animosity, the bill was dropped : for the 
Commons resolved to bear foe hardships of which thev 
complained, rather than he relieved at the expense of 
purchasing a new jwivilege to the Lords ; and without 
this advantage the Peers would not contribute to their 
relief. 

$ XVIII. The next object that engrossed the attention 
of foe lower House, was the miscarriage of the fleet during 
the summer’s expedition. Admiral Russel, who com- 
manded at sea, having been joined by a Dutch squadron, 
sailed in quest of the enemy ; but ns the French king had 
received undoubted intelligence, that the combined squa- 
drons wire supeiior to his navy in number of ships and 
weight of meta\ he oideied Tourville to avoid an engage- 
nient. This officer acted with such vigilance, caution, and 
dexterity, ns baffied all the endeavours of Russel, who was, 
moi cover, perplexed with obscure and contiadictorv ordeis. 
Ncveithcless,he cruised all summer, either in the channel 
or in soundings, for the protection of the trade, and, in 
{Kiiticular, secured the lioroewaid-bound Smyrna fleet, iii 
which the English and Dutch had a joint concern, amount- 
ing to four millions sterling. Having scoured the cliannel, 
and sailed along great pait of the French coast, he returned 
to Torbay in the beginning of August, and received fresh 
orders to put to sea ag.’iin, notwithstanding his lepeateil 
remonstrances against exposing laige ships to the storms 
that always blow about the tune of the equinox. He there- 
fore sailed back to soundings, where he continu d cruising 
till the second day of September, when he was ovei taken 
I T a violent tempest, which drove him into the channel, 
and obliged him to make for the port of Plymouth. The 
weather being hazv, he reached the Sound with great diffi- 
culty : the Coronation, a second-rate, foundered at anchor 
off the Ram-head : the ILarwich, a third-rate, bulged upon 
foe locks and perished; two others ran ashore, but were 
got off with little damage : but the whole fleet was scat- 
tered and distressed. The nation murmured at foe sup- 
posed misconduct of the admiral, and the Commons sub- 
jected him to an inquiry : but, when they examined his 
papers, ordeis, and instructions, they perceived he had 
adhered to them with great punctuality, and thought 
propel to drop the prosecution out of teiiderness to the 
ministry. 'Tlien the House took into consideration some 
letters which had been intercepted in a French ship taken 
by Sir Ralph Delaval. Three of these are said to have 
been written bv King James, and the rest sealed with his 
seal. Tliey related to the plan of an insurrection in Scot- 
land, and in the northern parts of England : Legge, Loid 
Dartmouth, with one Crew, being mentioned in them as 
agents^ and abettors in the design, warrants were immedi- 
ately issued against them; Ciew absconded, but land 
Dartmouth was committed to the 'lower. Lord Preston 
was examined touching some cyphers which they could 
not explain, and pretending ignorance, was imprisoned in 
Newgate, from whence, however, he soon obtained his re- 
lease. The funds for the supplies for the ensuing year 
being established, and several acts* passed relating to' do- 
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niestic regulations, the King, on the twenty-fourth day of 
February, closed the session with a short speech, thanking 
tlie parliament for their demonstrations of affection in the 
liberal su|)phes they had granted, and communicating his 
intention of repairing speedily to the continent. Tlicn the 
two Houses, at his desire, adjourned themselves to the 
twelftli day of April, and the parliament was afterwards 
prorOEued to the twenty-ninth of May by proclamation.^ 

§ XIX. Tile king had suffcied SO much in his reputa- 
tion by his complaisance to tlic ]iresbytprians of Scotland, 
and was so displeased with the conduct of that stubborn 
sect of leligiomsts, that lie thought proper to admit some 
pielatists into theadministmtion. .lohnstou,whohad been 
sent envoy to the Elector of Hrandenhurgh, \\as recalled, 
and with the blaster of Stair, made joint secretary of Scot- 
land ; Mclvill, who had declined in liis irnportance, «as 
made lord iirivy-seal of that kingdom ; Tweedale was 
constituted lord chancellor : Crawfurd retained the office 
of president of the council ; and Lothian was appointed 
high commissioner to the general assembly. The parlia- 
ment was adjourned to the fifteenth day of April, because 
It was not yet compliant enough to be assembled with 
safety ; and the episcopal clergv were admitted to a share 
of the church-government These measures, instead of 
healing the divisions, served only to inflame the animosity 
of the two parties. The episcopalians triumphed in the 
king’s favour, and began to treat their antagonists with in- 
solence and scorn : the presbjterians were incensed to see 
their fi lends disgraced, and their enemies distinguished by 
the royal indulgence. They insisted upon the authority of 
the law, which happened to be upon their side : they’be- 
enme more than ever sour, surly, and implacable; they 
refused to concur with the prelatists, or abate in the least 
ciicumstance of discipline; and the assembly was dis- 
solved, iMthout any time or place assigned for the next 
meeting. The presbjterians pretended an independent 
right of assembling annualh, even without a call from his 
majesty ; they theiefore adjourned tliemselves, after having 
protested against the dissolution. The king resented this 
measure, as an insolent invasion of the prerogative, and 
conceived an aversion to the wliole sect, wlio, in their turn, 
began to lose all respect for his person and government. 

§ XX. As the highlanders were not vet totally reduced, 
the Earl of Breadalhane undertook to bring them over, by 
distributing sums of money among their chiefs ; and fif- 
teen thousand pounds weie remitted fiom England for 
this jiurpose. The clans being informed of this remittance, 
suspected that the earl’s design was to appropriate to him- 
self the best part of the money, and when lie began to treat 
with them, made such extravagant demands, that he found 
his scheme impracticable. He was therefore obliged to 
refund the sum he had leceived ; and he resolved to wreak 
his vengeance y/ith the first oppoitunity, on those who had 
fiustrated his intention. He who chiefly thwarted his ne- 
gociation, was Macdonald of Glencoe, whose opposition 
lose from a private circumstance, which ought to nave had 
no effect upon a treaty that regarded tlie public weal. 
Macdonald had plundered the lands of Bieadalbane during 
the course of hostilities ; and this nobleman insisted upon 
being indemnified for ins losses, from the other’s share of 
the money which he was employed to distribute. The 
highlander not only refused to acquiesce in these terms, 
but, oy his influence among the clans, defeated the whole 
scheme, and the earl in revenge devoted him to destruc- 
tion. King William had by proclamation offered an in- 
demnity to all those uho had been in arms against him, 
provided they would submit, and take the oaths by a cer- 
tain day ; and tins was prolonged to the close of the pre- 
sent year, with a denunciation of mihtaiy execution against 
those who should hold out after the end of December. 
Macdonald, intimidated by this declaration, lepaired on 
the very last day of the month to Fort-William, and de- 
sired that the oaths might he tendered to him by Colonel 

the raffs of carn.igc of "oods ; an ad foi the reljpf of erfditors a^ramst 
frautlulent flevires , an act tor expl.unintr and stippljm" the dffecls of 
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Hill, governor of that fortress. As this officer was not 
vested with the power of a civil magistrate, lie refused to 
administer them ; and Macdonald set out immediately for 
Inrerary, the county-town of Argyle. Though the ground 
was covered with snow, and the weather intensely cold, 
be travelled with such diligence, that the term prescribed 
by the proclamation was hut one day elapsed when he 
reached the place, and addressed himself to Sir John 
Campbell, sheriff of the countv, who, in consideration of 
his disappointment at Foit-William, was prev’ailed upon 
to administer the oaths to him and his adherents. Tiien 
they leturned to their own habitations in the valley of 
Glencoe, in full confidence of being protected by the go- 
vernment, to which they had so solemnly submitted. 

§ XXI. Breadalhane had represented Macdonald at 
court as an incorrigible rebel, as a ruffian inured to blood- 
shed and rapine, who would never be obedient to the laws 
of his country ; nor live peaceably under any sovereign. 
He observed that he had iiaid no regard to the proclama- 
tion, and proposed that tne government should sacrifice 
him to the quiet of the kingdom, in extirpating him, with 
his family and dependents, by military execution. His 
advice xyas supported by the suggestions of tlie otljer Scot- 
tish ministers : and the king, whose chief virtue was not 
humanity, signed a warrant for the destruction of those 
unhappy people, though it does not appear that he knew 
of Macdonald’s submission. An order for this barbarous 
execution, signed and counter-signed by his majesty’s own 
hand, being transmitted to the Master of Stair, secretary 
for Scotland, this minister sent particular directions to 
Livingstone, who commanded the troops in that kingdom, 
to put tlie inhabitants of Glencoe to the sword, charging 
him to take no prisoners, that the scene might be moie ter- 
rible. In the month of February, Captain Campbell, of 
Glenlyon, by virtue of an order from jMajor Duncanson, 
marched into the valley of Glencoe, with a company of 
soldiers belonging to Argyle’s regiment, on pretence of 
levying the arrears of the land-tax and hearth-money. 
When Macdonald demanded whether they came as friends 
or enemies, he answered, as friends, and promised, upon 
his honour, that neither he nor his people should sustain 
the least injury. In consequence of tliis declaration, he 
and his men were received with the most cordial hospi- 
tality, and lived fifteen days with the men of the valley, in 
all the appearance of the most unreserved friendship. At 
length tlie fatal period approached. Macdonald and 
Campbell having passed the day together, parted about 
seven in the evening, with mutual professions of the warm- 
est affection. The younger Macdonald, perceiving the 
guards doubled, began to susjiect some treacliery, and com- 
municated his suspicion to his brother; hut neither he 
nor the father would harbour the least doubt of Campbell’s 
sincerity; nevertheless, the two young men went forth 
privately, to make further observations. They overheard 
the common soldiers say they liked not the work ; that 
tliougli they would have willingly fought the Macdonalds 
of the Glen fairly in the field, they held it base to murder 
them in cold blood, but that their officers were answerable 
for the treachery. When the youths hasted hack to apprize 
their father of the impending danger, they saxv the house 
already surrounded ; they heard the discharge of muskets, 
the shrieks of women and children ; and being destitute 
of arms, secured their own lives by immediate flight. The 
savage ministers of vengeance had entered the old man’s 
chamber and shot him through the head. He fell down 
dead in the arms of his wife, who died next day distracted 
by the horror of her husband’s fiite. The Laird of Au- 
chintrincken, Macdonald’s guest, who had three months 
before this period submitted to the government, and at this 
very time had a protection in his pocket, was put to death 
without question. A boy of eight years, who fell at 
Campbell’s feet, imploring mercy, and offering to serve 
him for life, was stabbed to the heart by one Drummond, 

appointed him one of liis physicians in ordinary. At this ncnotl, Charles 
afterwards Earl ot Malitax, distini'iiished himsflt iii the House 
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a sulnllern officer. Eiclit-and-thiity persons snfl'ered in 
this manner, the creater part of whom were surprised in 
their beds, and lunried into eternity before tliey liad time 
to imploic the divine mercy. The design was to butcher 
all tbe mabs under se\en'ty that lived in the valley, the 
number of whom amounted to two hundred ; but some of 
the detachments did not aiiive soon eiioueih to secino the 
passes, so that one bundled and sixty escaped. Campbell, 
bavin;; perpetrated this brutal massacre, ordered all the 
houses to be burned, made a prey of all the cattle and 
effects that were found in the valley, and left the helpless 
women and children, whose fathers and husbands he had 
murdeied, nabed and forlorn, without coverin;;, food, or 
shelter, in the midst of the snow that cohered the whole 
face of the country, at the distance of si\ Ion;; miles from 
any inhabited place. Distracted with ;;rief and horror, 
surrounded witli the shade; of iimlit, slnverme with cold, 
and appalled with the appielicnsion of immediate death 
from the swords of those who laid sacrificed their friends 
and kinsmen, they could not eiiduie such a complication 
of calamities, but "eiiprally perished in the waste before 
they could receive the least comfort or assistance. This 
barbarous massacie, performed under the sanction of Ivin^ 
William’s authority, answered the immcdia'e purpose of 
the court, by stnkin" terror into the heart, of the .lacobite 
highlanders : but at the same time excited the honor of all 
those who had not renounced eicrv sentiment of liumanitv, 
and produced such an aversion to the goiernment as all 
the arts of a ministry could never totalU surmount. A 
detatl of the particulars was published at I'aiis, with many 
exasperations, and the ,Iacobitos did not fad to expatiate 
upon every circumstance, in domestic libeK and private 
liiiriiei. Sinr.i. Conversation. The kiiii;, alarmed at the oiit- 
h"w cry which was raised npini tins occasion, 

isiiv, 'iiio? ordered an iin|uir\ to bo set on foot, and dis- 

lialpii. \vti.iirc. missed the Master of Stair fioin In, em- 
ployment of secretary ; he likewise prettnded that he had 
subscribed the order amidst a lic.ip of otlnr papers, wath- 
out knowing the purport of it; butas he did not stwereh 
punish those who had made Ins autlinritc subscrcient to 
their own cruel revenge, the imputation stuck f.ist to Ins 
chamclcr ; and the higlilander«, though terrified into silence 
and submission, were inspired with the most implacable 
resentment tigainst lns person and administration 

. p ,,, § XXI 1. A uToat number in both kingdoms 

walled impatiently for an opportunity to 
declare in behalf of their exiled monarch, who was punc- 
tually informed of all these transactions, and ende.ivourcd 
to make his advantage of the growing discontent. King 
William having settled the domestic affairs of the n.ition, 
and exerted uncommon care and assiduity in eipii|)ping a 
formidable fleet, embarked for Holland on the fifth das of 
March, and svas receis'cd by the Stato«-gcncral ssith ex- 
pressions of the most cordial regard. M’hile he ssas here 
employed in promoting the nie.asures of the gr,anil confede- 
racy, the Trench king resolved to invade Kiiglaiid in Ins 
absence, and seemed heartilv engaged in the interest of 
James, svliose emissaries in llritain began to bestir them- 
selves with uncommon assiduity, in pre|)arnig the nation 
for his return. One Lant, who was imprisoned on sus- 
picion of distributing his commissions, had the good 
fortune to bo released, and the papists of ],.uicashne 
despatched him to the court ol St. Geimain’.s, with .in 
assurance that they were in a condition to receive their old 
socereign. lie leturned with advice that King James 
would ceitainly land in the spring; and that Colonel 
Pa'ker and other officers should be sent over with lull 
instructions, touching their conduct at and before the king’s 
arrival. Parker accordingly repaired to Eiigl.iiui, and 
made tbe Jacobites acquainted with the whole scheme of 
a descent, which Louis had actuallv concerted with the 
late king. lie assured them that their lawful sovcieign 

r Tin letfpr uas dir^cfeH not only to pn\ v coiin<( Hors, but also lo ilif 
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would once mote visit liis Biitish dominions, at the head 
of thirty thousand effective men, to be embarked at La 
Hogue; that the transports were alieady prepaied, and a 
strong squadron equipped foi their convoy ; lie, tlieiefoie, 
exhorted them to be speedy and secret I'n tbeir prepaia- 
tioiis, that they might be in readiness to take arms, and 
co-operate in effecting Ins restoration. Tins officer, and 
one Johnson, a priest, are said to have undertaken the 
assassination of King William; but, befoie they could 
execute their design, his majesty set sail for Holland. 

§ XXIII. Meanwhile, James addressed a letter to seve- 
ral lords who had been fornieily members of bis council, 
as well as to divers ladies of quality and distinction, inti- 
mating tlic pregnancy of bis queen, and requiring them to 
attend as witnesses at tbe labour. He took notice of the 
injury bis family and honour had sustained, fiom the cruel 
aspeisions of bis enemies concerning the birth of his son, 
and as Piovidence had now' favoured him with an oppor- 
tmiily of refuting the calumny of those who affirmed that 
the <|ueen was incapable of cliild-bcaring, he assured them, 
in the name of bis biotlier, the French king, as well as 
upon bis own royal word, that they should have free leave 
to visit Ins court, and return after the labour.!.' This invi- 
tation, Iiowever, no person would venture to accept. He 
afterwards employed Ins emissaries in circulating a printed 
declaration, importing that the King of Trance had enabled 
liim to make another effort to retrieve his crow'n ; and 
that, although lie was furnished with a number of troops 
sufficient to untie the hands of his subjects, he did not 
intend to deprive them of tlieir share in the glory of re- 
storing tlieir lawful king and their ancient government. 
He exhorted the ]iooplc to |oin bis standard. He assured 
them that the foieigii auxiliaries should behave xvith tlie 
most regular discipline, and be sent back immediately alter 
Ins ro-cstablisliiiienl He observed, that when such a 
number of his subjects were so infatuated as to concur 
with the uiinatur.d design of the Prince of Orange, lie 
had chosen to rely upon the fidelity of liis English army, 
and refused considerable succours that were offered to him 
by Ins most Christian majesty ; that when be was ready to 
oppose force with force, lie neveitliclcss offeied to give all 
reasonable satisfaction to Ins subjects who bad been mis- 
led, and endeavoured to open tlieir eyes, with respect to 
the vain pretences of bis adversary, whose atm was not 
the reformation but the subversion of the government : 
that wiien be saw himself deserted bv Ins army, betrayed 
l)v Ills ministers, abandoned by Ins favourites, and even 
Ins own clnldren, and at la-t rudely driven from ins own 
palace by a guard of insolent foreigners, lie bad, for bis 
personal safety, taken refuge in France : that liis retreat 
fiom the malice and cruel designs of the usurper had been 
construed into an abdication, and the whole constitution 
of the monarcliv destroyed liy a set of men illegally 
assembled, who in fact bad no power to alter the property 
of the meanest siibject. He expressed his hope that by 
this time the nation bad fairly examined the account, and 
from the losses and enormous expense of the three last 
\cars, were convinced that the remedy was worse than the 
disease; that the beginning, like the first years of Nero’s 
reign, would, in all piobability, be found the mildest part 
of the usiiipation, and the instruments of the new' estab- 
lishment Inc to siiffei severely by the tyranny they bad 
raised; that eien though the usurpation should continue 
during Ills life, an iiidis|nitable title would survive in Ins 
issue, and expose the kingdom to all the miseries of a civil 
war. He not only solicited but commanded liis good 
subjects to join liini, accoiding to their duty and the oaths 
they liad taken. He foihade them to jiay taxes or any 
pait of the reicnue to the usurper. He promised iiardon, 
and e\en rewards, to all those who should return to their 
duly, and to procure in his first pailiameiit an act of in- 
deminly, with an exception of coitain persons'' whom he 

port. llelAmiro, Witlsnin , rolrlirsler, C'ornbnry, Dunblain, and Clmrcli- 
lilll , (he lllUiops (it I omion -inrl ..1. As.i[ili. Sir Hoheit Howard, .Sir John 
Wonkfi, Sir s.uiiiit I Clriniblnn, Sir Stephen 1 o\, Sir George Irrhy. Sir 
llisil IlixudI, Sir laincx (Ixeiiiltn, llr. John lilhitsnn. Dr. Gilhert 
lliiniit; rraiuis Ihirvl, liichiid leiison, John Irenchard, Charlcb 
lliiiHoinh, nti/iiwol I oiuloii , I dwards, Stapleton, and tliinl, hshernien, 
,iiiil all uthen, who h id oifirid puxonal indignities lo him at 1 evi islnuii ; 
nr h,td litrii roiicirindin tin lnrt>,irous murder ot John Ashlon Gross, or 
niiv Olliers who li,id sufliri d de.ilh for llieir loy,illy ; ,iiid all spies, or such 
,is h,iii helrajed his toiiniil iliiriiig Ins l,itc ,ihstntc lioiii I.ngl,ind, 
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now enumerated. He declared tliat all soldiers who 
should quit the service of the usurper, and enlist under his 
banners, ininht depend upon receiving their pardon and 
arrears; and that the foreign troops, upon laving down 
their arms, should be paid and tran^poited to their respec- 
tive countries. He solemnly proteste 1 that he would 
piotect and maintain the churcli of Engl.tnd, as In law 
established, in all her rights, privilege-, and posse-.-ioiis : 
he signified Ins lesolution to use nirluence with the p.irlia- 
meiit for allowing libeity oi conscience to all Ins subjects, 
as an indulgence agreeable to tlie spirit of the Ohristian 
religion, and'conducne to the we.ilth and pros|)eritv of the 
natmii. He said liis prmcqial care should be to heal the 
wounds of the late disti.ictioiis ; to le-tore trade by obserc^ 
mg the act of navigation, winch liad been lately so much 
violated in favour of stiangcis ; to put the navy in a 
flourishing condition ; and to take ev'ery step that might 
contribute to the gieatne-s ot the monarchy and the hap- 
piness of the people. He concluded wuth jirofessions of 
resumation to the divme will, declaring that all who should 
reject liis offers of mercy and appeal in arms against him, 
would be answerable to Almighty God for all the blood 
that should be spilt, and all the miseries in which these 
kingdoms might be involved by their desperate and un- 
leasonable ojiposition. 

§ XXIV. While this declaration operated variously on 
the minds of the people. Colonel Parker, with some other 
officers, enlisted men privately for the service of James in 
the counties of Yoik, Lancaster, and in the bishopric of 
Durham : at the same time, Fountaine and Holman were 
employed in raising two regiments of horse at London, that 
they niight join their master immediately after his binding. 
His parusans sent Cantain Lloyd with an express to Lord 
Melfort, containing a det.ul of these particulars, with an as- 
suiance that they had brought over Re.ir-Admiral Caiter to 
the iiiteiest of his majestv. They likewise transmitted 
a list of the ships that composed the English fleet, and ex- 
horted James to use his influence with the Fiench king, 
that the Count de Tourville might be ordered to att.uk 
them before thev should be joined bv the Dutch squadron. 
It was m consequence of this advice, that Louis com- 
manded Tourville to fall upon the English fleet, even with- 
out waiting for the Toulon squ.idron, commanded by the 
iMarquis D’Etrees. By this time James had repaired to 
La Hogue, and was ready to embark with his army, con- 
sisting of a body of French troops, together with some 
English and Scotch refugees, and the regiments which had 
been transported from Ireland by virtue of the capitulation 
of I.imeiick. 

§ XXV. The ministry of England was informed of all 
these particulars, partly by some agents of James, who 
betr.ived his cause, and jiartly bv Admiral Carter, who 
gave the queen to understand he had been tampered with ; 
and was instructed to amuse the Jacobites with a negocia- 
tion. King William no sooner arrived in Holland, than 
he hastened the naval preparations of the Dutch, so that 
their fleet was ready for sea sooner than was expected ; 
and when he received the first intimation of the jirojected 
descent, he rletached General Ptolemache w ith three of the 
English legiments from Holland. These, reinforced with 
other troops lemamingin England, were ordered to encamn 
in the neighbourhood of Portsmouth. The queen issued 
a proclamation, commanding all papists to depait fioin 
London and Westminster ; the members of both Houses 
of parliament were required to meet on the twentv -fourth 
day of IMay, that she might avail herself of their advice in 
such a perilous conjuncture. Warrants were exjiedited 
for apprehending divers disaffected persons ; and thev 
withdrawing themselves from their respective jflaces of 
abode, a proclamation was published for discovering and 
bringing them to justice. The Earls of Scarsdale, Litch- 
field, and Newburgh ; the Lords Griffin, Forbes, Sir John 
Fenwick, Sir Theophilus Oglethorp, and others ; found 
means to elude tne search. The Earls of Huntingdon and 
jMarlborongh weie sent to the Tower; Edward Ridlev, 
Knevitt, Hastings, and Robert Ferguson, weie imjirisoned 
in Newgate. The Bishop of Rochester was confined to 
his own house : the Loras Brudenel and Fanshaw were 
seemed ; the Earls of Dunmore, Middleton, and Sir 
Andrew Forrester, were discoveied in a quakei’s lioii'C, 
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and committed to jirison, with several other persons of dis- 
tinction. The trainbands of London and \\ estmmster 
were armed bv the queen's direction, and she reviewed 
them ill person’: Admiral Russel was ordered to put to sea 
with all possible exjiEdition ; and Carter, with a squadron 
of eighteen sail, continued to ciuise along the French 
coast to observe the motions of the enemy. 

% XXVI. On the eleventh dav of May, Russel sailed 
Iro’m live to St. Helen’s, where he was joined by the 
squadioii'^ under DeLual and Carter. There he recened 
a letter from ttie Kail of Nollingham, intimating that a 
lejioit having been sjiread of the queens suspecting the 
fidelity of the sea officers, her majesty had ordered him to 
declare in her name, that she reposed^ the most entire con- 
fidence in their attachment ; and believed the report was 
raised bv the enemies of the government. The flag officers 
and cajitains foithwith drew up a very loyal and dutiful 
address, which was graciously received by the queen, and 
published for the satisfaction of the nation. Russel, being 
reinforced bv the Dutch squadrons, commanded by Alle- 
monde, Callembergh, and Vandeigoes, set sail lor the 
coast of France on the eighteenth day of May, with a fleet 
of mnetv-nme ships of the line, besides frigates and fire- 
•sliijis. Next day, about three o’clock m the morning, he 
discovered the enemv, under the Count de Tourville, and 
threw out the signal foi the line of battle, which by eight 
o’clock was formed in good Older, the Dutch m the van, 
the blue division m the rear, and the red m the centre. 
The French fleet did not exceed sixty-thiee ships of the 
line, and, as they were to wmdwaid, Tourville might have 
avoided an engagement: hut he had leceived a positive 
Older to fight, on the sujqiositioii that the Dutch and 
English squadrons had not joined. Louis, indeed, was 
apprised of their junction before they were descried by his 
admiral, to whom he despatched a countermanding order 
bv two several vessels : but one of them was taken by the 
English, and the other did not arrive till the day after the 
engagement. 

§ XXVII. Tourville, therefore, m obedience to the first 
mandate, bore down along side of Russel s own sliijr, 
which he engaged at a verv small distance. He fought 
with great fury till one o’clock, when his rigging and sails 
being considerably damaged, his ship, the Rising Sun, 
which carried one hundred and four cannon, was tow'ed 
out of the line in gieat disorder. Nevertheless the engage- 
ment continued till three, when the fleets were parted by 
a thick fog. When this abated, the enemy were descried 
flvmg to the northward ; and Russel made the signal for 
chasing. Part of the blue squadron came up with the 
enemy' about eight m the evening, and engaged them hal 
an hour, during which Admiral Caiter was mortally 
wounded. Finding himself in extremitv, he exhorted his 
captain to fight as long as the ship could swim ; and ex 
jnred vvith great composure. At length the French bor 
away for Conquest-Road, having lost four ships in tin 
day’s action. Next dav, about eight in the morning, the 
were discovered crowding away to the westward, and th 
combined fleets chased with a'l the sad they could carry 
until Russel’s fore-topmast came by the board. 'Ihougl 
he was retarded by this accident, the fleet still continuer 
the pursuit, and anchored near Cape La Hogue. On th 
twentv-second of the month, about seven in the morning 
jmit of the French fleet was jierceived near the Race o 
Aldernev, some at anchor, and some driven to the east 
ward with the tide of flood. Russel, and the ships nearp 
him, immediately slipped their cables and chased. Ih 
Rising Sun, havi'ng lost her masts, ran ashore ne.ir Cher 
bouig, where she was burnt bv Sir Ralph Delaval, togethe 
with the Admirable, another first-rate, and the Coiiqueraii 
of ei'^hty guns. Eighteen other shijis of their fleet ran int 
La Ho’gue, where thev were attacked bv Sir Georg 
Rooke, who destroyed them, and a gieat number of trails 
ports laden with ammunition, in the midst of a terrihl 
fire from the enemy, and in sight of the Irish camp. Si 
John Ashby, vv ith his own squadron and some Dutcl 
ships, pursued the rest of the French fleet, which escape 
through the Race of Aldernev, bv such a dangerous jiassag 
as the English could not attempt, without exposing thei 
sliijis to the most imminent hazard. This was a ver 
mortifviiig defeat to the Fieiich king, who had been s 
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Ions flattered with an uninterrupted senes of victories: it 
reduced Janies to the lowest ebb of despondence, as it 
frustrated tlie whole scheme of his embarkation, and over- 
whelmed hi.s friends in England with grief and despair. 
Some historians allege, that Russel did not improre his 
victory with all advantages that might have been obtained, 
before the enemy recovered of their consternation. They 
say his affection to the service was in a good measure 
cooled b\ the disgrace of his friend the Earl of Marl- 
borough : that he hated the Earl of Nottingham, by wdiose 
channel he received his orders ; and, that he adhered to 
the letter latlier than to the spirit of his instructions. But 
tins is a malicious imputation; and a very ungrateful re- 
turn for his manifold services to the nation. He acted in 
this whole evpedition with the genuine sjurit of a British 
admiial. He plied from the Nore to the Downs with a 
very scanty wind, through the dangerous sands, contrary 
to the adiice of .all his pilots ; and by this bold passage 
effected a lunction of the different squadrons, which other- 
wise the French would have attacked singly, and perhajis 
defeated. He behared with great gallantry during the 
engagement; and destioyed about fifteen of the enemy’s 
capital ships; in a woid, lie obtained such a decisive vic- 
tor\,that during the remaining part of the war the Freneh 
would not hazard another battle ly sea with the English. 

§ XXVIII. Russel Inuing ordered Sit John Ashbv, 
and the Dutch admiral Callemberg, to steer towards 
Havre de Grace, and endeavour to destrov the remainder 
of the French fleet, s.iiled hack to ii^t. Helen’s, that the 
damaged ships might be refitted, and the fleet furnished 
with ficsli supplies of proMSion and ammunition ; but his 
piincinal motnewas, to take on board a number of troops 
provided for a descent upon France, which had been pio- 
jected by England and Holland, with a \iew to al.irm and 
distract the enemy in their own dominions. The queen 
was so pleased w th the victory, that she ordeicd thiitv 
thousand pounds to be distributed among the sailors. She 
caused medals to bo struck in honour of the action ; atid 
the bodies of Admiral Carter and Captain Hastings, who 
had been killed in the battle, to bo interred with great 
funeral pomp. In the latter end of Julv, seven thousand 
men, eommanded by the Duke of Leinster, embarked on 
board transports, to be landed at St. Maloes, Brest, or 
Rochefort ; and the nation conceived the most sanguine 
hopes of this expedition. A council of war, consisting of 
land and sea oHicers, being held on board the Breda, to 
deliberate upon the sehetiie of the mini.stry, the members 
unanimously agreed, that the season was too far advan.'cd 
to put It in execution. Neverlheloss, the admiral having 
detached Sir John Ashby with a squadron, to intercept 
the lemains of the French fleet, in their passage fiom St. 
Maloes to Brest, set sail for La Ho,guo with the icst of 
the fleet and transports : but in a few days the wind shift- 
ing, he was obliged to return to St. Helen’s. 

§ XXIX. The queen iinmediatelv despatched the Mar- 
quis of Caerrnarthen, the Earls ot Devonshire, Dorset, 
Nottingham, and Rochester, together with the Lords .Snl- 
ney and Cornwallis, to eonsult with the admiral, vvlio 
denioiistiated the impractic.ibility of making an eflec tii.d 
di scent upon the eoast of France at that sc.ison ot the year. 
The design was therefore laid aside; and the forces vveie 
transported to F’landers. The higher the hopes ot the 
nation had been raised bv this armament, the deeper they 
felt their disappointment. A loud clamour was raised 
against the ministry, as the authois of tins miscamage. 
The, people complained that they were plundered and 
abused; that immense sums were extorted fiom them by 
tho.most grievous impositions ; that, by the iiif.imoiis ex- 
jiedieiit of borrowing upon established funds, their taxes 
vveie jieipetuated ; that their burthens would daily in- 
trease ; tliat their treasure was either squandered away iii 
chimerical projects, or expended in foreign connexions, 
of which England was naturally independent. They were 
the more excusable for exclaiming in this manner, as their 
trade had suffered grievously by the French privateers, 
which swarmed in the channel. In vain the iiiercliaiils 
had rccouise to the admiralty, which could not spare par- 
tu ular convoys, while large fleets were requiiecl for the 
defence of the nation. The Fiench king having nothing 
further to ap]iiohend fiom the English ariiiaincnt, vvilh- 


drevv his troops from the coast of Normandy ; and James 
returned in despair to St. Germain’s, wheie’liis queen had 
been in his absence delivered of a daughter, who w'as boin 
in the presence of the Archbishop of Pans, the keeper of 
the seals, and other ))ersons of distinction. 

§ XXX. Louis had taken the field in the latter end of 
Mav. On the twentieth day of that month he arrived at 
liis camp in Flandeis, with all the effeminate 'pomp of an 
Asiatic emperor, attended by his women and parasites, 
his band of music, his danceis, his opera, and in a word, 
by all the ministeis of luxury and sensual plea.sure. Hav- 
ing reviewed his army, which amounted to about one 
hundred and twenty thousand men, he undertook the 
siege of Namur, which be invested on both sides of the 
Sambre, with about one half of his army, while the other 
covered the siege under the command of Luxembourg. 
Namur is situated on the conflux of the Meuse and the 
Sambre. The citadel was deemed one of the strongest 
forts in Flanders, strengthened with a new work contrived 
by the famous engineer Coehorn, who now defended it 
ill person. The Prince de Barbason commanded the gar- 
rison, consisting of nine thousand men. The place was 
well supplied ; and the governor knew that King William 
would make strong efforts for its relief ; so that the be- 
sieged were animated with many concurring considerations. 
Notvvitiistandiiig these advantages, the assailants carried 
on their .attacks with such vigour, that in seven days after 
the trenches were opened the town capitulated, and the 
garrison letired into the citadel. King William being 
loincd bv the troops of Brandenbiirgh and Liege, advanced 
to the Meliaigne, at liie head of one hundred thousand 
effective men, and encnm)icd within cannon shot of Lux- 
embourg’s army, which lay ou the other side of the river. 
That g( iieral, however, had taken such precautions, that 
the King of England could not interrujit the siege, nor 
attack the I'rench lines without great disadvantage. The 
besiegers, encouraged by the presence of their monarch, 
and assisted by the superior abilities of 'Vatiban their 
engineer, repeated their attacks with such impetiiositv, 
that the fort of Coehorn was surrendered after a very ob- 
stinate defenee, in which he himself had been dangerously 
wounded. The citadel being thus left exposed to the ap- 
l>ro.ichcs of the enemy, could not long vvithstai d the vio- 
lence of their oiierations. The two covered w.ays were 
taken by assault : on the twentieth of May the governor 
eiipitiil.ited, to the unspeakable mortification of King 
William, who saw himself obliged to lie inactive at the 
bead of a powerful army, and be an eve-vvitness of the loss 
of the most important fortress in the Netherlands. Louis 
having taken possession of the place, returned in triumph 
to k'ersaillcs, where he was flattered with all the arts of 
adulation ; while William’s re|)utation suffered a little 
from bis inisc,arringe, and the Prince ot Barbason incurred 
tbe suspicion of treachery or misconduct. 

§ XXXI. Luxembourg having placed a strong garrison 
in Namur, detached Boufflers with a body of troops to 
La Bassiere : and with the rest of Ins army encamped at 
Soignies. The King of England sent off' detachments to- 
wards Liege and Ghent; and on the sixth day of July 
posted himself .at Genap, resolved to seize the first oppor- 
tunity of retrieving his honour by attacking the enemy. 
Having received intelligence that the French general was 
111 motion, and intended to take post between Steenkerko 
and Enghien, he passed the river Senne, in oidcr to an- 
ticipate Ins purpose : but, in spite of all his diligence, 
Luxemliourg gamed his point ; and William encamped 
at Lembeck, within six miles of the Fiench aimy. Here 
be resolved, in a council of war, to attack the enemy ; and 
every disposition was made for that piirjiose. The heavy 
baggage he ordered to be convex ed to the other side of the 
Senne; and one Millcvoix, a detected spy, was compelled 
by menaces to mislead Luxembourg with false intelligence, 
importing that he need not be alaimeil at the motions of 
the allies, who intended the next dav to make a general 
forage. On the twenty-fourth day of July the army began 
to move from the left, in two columns, as the giound would 
not admit of their marching in an extended front. The 
Prince of W irtomberg began the attack on the right of tne 
cnemv, at the head of ten battalions of English, Danish, 
and Dutch infantry : he was siippoited by a coiisideiable 
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body of British horse and foot, commanded by Lieutenant- 
General Machay. Though the ground was intersected by 
hedges, ditches, and narrow defiles, the prince marched 
■with such diligence, that he was in a condition to begin tlie 
battle about two in the afternoon, when he cliarged tlie 
French with such impetuosity that they ■^^e^e diivcii fiom 
their posts, and their whole camp became a scene of tumult 
and confusion. Luxembourg, trusting to the intelligence 
he had received, allowed himself to be surprised ; and it 
required the full exertions of his superior talents, to remedy 
the consequences of liis neglect. He foithwitli forgot a 
severe indisposition under which he then laboured ; he 
rallied his broken battalions ; ho drew up Ills forces in 
order of battle, and led them to the charge in person. The 
Duke de Chartres, who was then in the filteenth year of 
his age, the Dukes of Bourbon and Vendoine, the Pnnee 
of Coiiti, and a great number of volunteers of the first qua- 
lity, put themsehes at the head of the household troops, 
ail’d lell with great fury upon die English, who were very 
ill supported by Count Solmes, the officer who command- 
ed the centre of the allies. The Prince of Wirtemherg 
had taken one of the enemy’s batteries, and actually pene- 
trated into their hues ; but finding himself in danger of 
being overpowered by numbers, he sent an aide-du-camp 
twice, to demand succours from Solmes, who derided Ins 
distress, saying, “ Let us see what sport these English bull- 
dogs will make." At length when the king sent an e.xpress 
order, cominandiiig him to sustain the left wmg, he made 
a motion with his horse, which could not act, while his in- 
f.nitrv kept their giound ; and the British troops, with a 
few Dutch and Danes, bore the whole brunt of the en- 
gagement. They fought with surpri'-ing courage and per- 
severance against dreadful odds ; and the event of the 
battle continued doubtful, until Boufilers joined the French 
army with a great body of diaeoous. The allies could 
not sustain the additional weight of this rciiiforcemeni, be- 
fore which they gave way, though the retreat was made in 
tolerable order : and the ciicmv did not think piopcr to 
prosecute the advantage thov had gamed, lii this action 
the confederates lost the Eail of Angus, General Mackay, 
Sir John Lamer, Sir Hoheit Douglas, and many other 
gallant officers, together with about three thousand men 
left dead on the spot, the same lumiher wounded or taken, 
a great many colours and standards, and several pieces of 
cannon 

§ XXXII. The French, however, reaped no solid ad- 
vantage from this vietory, which cost them about three 
thousand men, including the Prince of Turenne, the Mar- 
quis de Bolleibnd, Tilladct, and Feriiacon, with many 
officers of distinction: as for Millevoix the snv, he was 
hanged on a tree, on the right wmg of the allied army. 
King William retired unmolested to Ins own camp ; and 
iiolwithstaiidmgall his overthrows, coiitniucd a respectable 
cnemj, by dint of iiivnuihlc fortitude, and a genius fruitful 
in resources. That he was formidable to the I’roiich nation, 
even ill the midst of his ill success, appears from divers 
uiidemablo testimonies, and fiom none more than from the 
extravagance of joy expressed by the people of France, on 
occasion of this unimportant victorv. \\ lieu the princes 
who sened in the b.ittlc returned to Pans, the roads 
through which they jiassed were almost blocked iqi with 
multitudes; and the whole air resounded with acclamation. 
All the ornaments of the fashion peculiar to both sex'cs 
adopted the name of Steenkerke : every individual who 
had been personally engaged in the action was revered as 
a being of a su]ierior species ; and tlie transports of the 
women rose almost to a degree of frenrv 

§ XXXIII. The ITench niinistry did not entiiclv de- 
jiend upon the fortune of the war for the execution of their 
revenge against King William. They likewise employed 
assassins to deprive him of life, m the most tteaclicr'ous 
manner. AVlien Louvois died, his son, the Marquis do 
Barbesieux, who succeeded him in his office of secretary, 
found, among his pajicrs, the dmft of a scheme for this 
purpose, and immediately levived the design, by means of 
the Chevalier de Grandval, a captain of dragoons in the 
service. He and Colonel Parker engaged one Dumont, 
xvlio undertook to assassinate King AVilham. Madame de 
Maintciion, and Paparel, paymaster to the Fiench army, 
were privy to the scheme, which they encouraged ; the 
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conspirators are said to have obtained an audience of Kin 
James, xvho approved of their undertaking, and assure 
them of his protection ; but that unfortunate monarch w 
unjustly charged with the guilt of countenancing the i 
tended murder, as they communicated nothing to him b 
an attemjit to seize the person of the Prince of Orang 
Dumont actually enlisted in the confederate army, that h 
might have the better oiiportunity to shoot the King 
England when he should ride out to visit the lines, xvliil 
Grandval and Parker repaired to the French camp, wit 
orders to Luxembourg, to furnish them with a party 
horse for the rescue of Dumont, after the blow should b 
struck. W'hetlier this man’s heart failed him, or he coul 
not find the opportunity he desired, after having reside 
some weeks in the camp of the allies, he retired to Han 
over; but still coirespoiided with Grandval and Barbesieu 
This last admitted one Leefdale, a Dutch baron, into tii 
secret, and likewise imparted it to Monsieur Chanla 
quartcr-master-general of the French army, who animate 
Grandval and Leefdale with the promise of a considerabl 
reward, and jiromised to co-operate with Parker for bring 
mg off Dumont, for this assassin still persisted in his un 
dertaking. Leefdale had been sent from Holland, o 
purpose to dive to the bottom of this conspiracy, in con 
sequence of advice given by the British envoy at Hanover 
where Dumont had dropped some hints that alarmed hi 
suspicion. The Dutchman not only insinuated himsel 
into the confidence of the conspirators, but likewise in 
veiglcd Grandval to Eyndhoven, wlieie he was apprehend 
ed. Understanding that Dumont had already cliscovere 
the design to the Duke of Zell, and that he himself bar 
been betray od by Leefdale, he fieely confessed all the par 
ticiilars without enduring the torture; and, being foun 
guiltv by a court-maitial,’was executed as a traitor. 

§ XXXIV. About this period the Duke of Leinster ar 
rived at Ostend, w uh the troops which had been embarked 
at St. Helen’s. He was furnished with cannon sent down 
the Meuse from Maestricht ; and reinforced by a large 
detachment from the king’s camp at Gramont, 'under the 
command of General Ptolemache. He took possession o 
Fumes, was joined by the Earl of Portland and M. 
D’Auverquerquo, and a disposition was made for investing 
Dunkirk ; but, on further tieliberation, the enterprise was 
thought very dangerous, and therefore laid aside. Fumes 
and Dixmuvde, lately leduced by Brig.adier Ramsay, 
were strengtliened witfi new works, and secured by strong 
g.irrisons. The cannon were sent back, and the troops, 
returned to Ostend, re-embarked for England. This fruit- 
less expedition, added to the inglorious issue of the cam- 
paign, increased the ill-humour of the British nation. They 
taxed AVilham with having lam inactive at Gramont with 
an army of one hundred thousand men, while Luxembourg 
was posted at Coiirlray with half that number. They said, 
if he had found the French lines too strong to be lorced, 
he might have jiassed the Scheldt higher up, and not only 
laid the enemv’s conquests under contribution, but even 
marched into the bowels of France: and they complained 
that Fumes and Dixmuyde were not worth the sums ex- 
pended m maintaining their garrisons. On the twenty- 
sixth day of September, King AA'illiam left the army under 
the coniinaiid of the Elector of Bavaria, and repaired to 
Ins house at Loo : m two davs after his departure the camp 
at Gramont was broke up; the infantiy marched to Mari- 
enkerke, and the horse to Cauro. On the sixteenth day 
of October, the king receiving intelligence that Boufflers 
had invested Charleroy, and Luxembourg taken post in 
the neighbourhood of Conde, ordeied the troops to be in- 
stantly re-assembled between the village of Ixells and 
Halle, with design to raise the siege, and repaired to Brus- 
sels, wheie he held a council of war, in which the proper 
measures were conceited. He then returned to Holland, 
Ic.ivmg the command with the Elector of Bavaria, who 
foithwith began his march for Charleroy. At his approach 
Boufilers abandoned the siege, and moved towards Philip- 
ville. The elector having reinforced the place and thrown 
supplies into Aeth, distributed his forces into winter- 
(piarters. Then Luxembourg, who had cantoned his army 
between Conde, Leuze, and Tournay, returned to Paris, 
leaving Boufflers to command in his absence. 

§ XXXAh The allies had been unsuccessful in Flanders, 
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and they were not fortunate in Germany. The Landgrave 
of Hesse Cassel undertook the siege of Elieremburg, 
v'hich, however, he was obliged to abandon. The Duke 
c'e Loiges, who commanded the French forces on the 
Rhine, surprised, defeated, and took the Duke of Wir- 
tcmberg, who had posted himself with four thousand 
horse near Eidelsheim, to check the progress of the enemy. 
Count Tnllard having invested Riimefeld, tlie landgrave 
inarched to its relief with such expedition, that the Fien^ 
ivere obliged to desist, and retreat with considerable da- 
mage. The Elector of Saxony had engaged to bring an 
army into tlie field ; but he conmlained that the emperor 
left the burden of the war with France upon the princes, 
and converted his chief power and attention to tM cam- 
paign in Hungary. A jealousy and misunderstanding 
ensued : Schoening, the Saxon genera], in his way to the 
hot-baths at Dabhtz in Bohemia^ was seized bv the empe- 
rot's order on suspicion of having maintained a private 
correspondence with the enemy, and very warm expostu- 
lations on this subject passed between theVoutts of Vienna 
and Dresden. Schoening ivas detained tno years in 
custody; and at length released, on condition that he 
should never be employed again in the empire. The war 
in Hungary pioduced no event of importance. The mi- 
iiistiy of the Ottoman Forte was distracted by factions, 
Sind the seraglio threatened with tumults. The people were 
tired of maintaining an unsuccessful war: the visir was 
deposed ; and in the midst of this confusion, the garnson 
of Great Wni.idin, which had been blocked up bv tlie 
imperialists dimng the whole winter, surrenacied on 
capitulation. Loid F.iget, the English ambassador at 
Vienna, was sent to Constantinople, with powers to mediate 
a peace : but the terms oflered by the emperor were re- 
jected at the Forte : the Turkish army lay upon the de- 
fensiTO, and the season was spent in a fruitless ncgociation. 

§ XXXVI. Tlie prospect of nflairs in Piedmont was 
favourable for the allies ; hut the court of France had 
brought the Pope to an accommodation, and began to 
tanmer with the Duke of Savoy. M. Chanlais was sent 
to Turin, with advantageous proposals, which, however, 
the duke would not accept, because he thought himself 
entitled to better terms, considering that the allied army in 
Piedmont amounted to fiitv thousand cffectivo men, while 
Catinnt’s forces were not sufficient to defend his coii(|uests 
in that countrv. In the month of July the duke marched 
into Dauphinc, wheic he plundered a number of villages, 
and reduced the fortress of Guillestre ; then passing the 
river Darance, he invested Ambrun, which, after a siege of 
nine days, surrendered on capitulation : he afterwards laid 
all the neighbouring towns under contribution. Here 
Duke Schomberg, who commanded the auxiliaries in the 
English pay, published a declaration, in the name of King 
William, inviting the people to join his standard, assuring 
them that liis master iiad no other design in ordering his 
troops to invade France, but that of restoring tlie noblesse 
to their ancient splendour, their parliaments to their former 
authority, and the people to their just privileges. lie ct en 
offered liis protection to the clergy, and promised to use 
his endeavours for reviving the edict of Nantes, wliiili had 
been guaranteed by the King of England. Tliesc offers, 
however, produced little effect; and the Germans ravaged 
the whole country, in revenge for the crueltie.s which the 
French had committed in the palatinate. TIic allied army 
advanced fiom Ambrun to Gan, on the frontiers of Pro- 
vence, and this place submittecl without opposition. Tlie 
iiihabiLmts of Grenoble, the capital of Daupliiiie,and even 
of Lsons, were overwhelmed with consternation; and a 
fairer opportunity of humbling France could never occur, 
as that part of the kingdom had been left almost quite de- 
fenceless; but tills was fatally neglected, either from the 
sjiirit of dissension which began to prcv.'ul in the allied 
army, or from the indisposition of tlie Duke of &ivov, 
who was siezed with the small-pox in the midst of this ex- 
pedition; or, lastly, from Ins want of sincerity, which 
was shrewdly suspected. He is said to have maintained 
a constant conespondence with the court of Vers.aillcs, in 
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complaisance to which he retarded the operations of the 
confMerates. Certain it is, he evacuated all his conquests, 
and about tlie middle of September quitted the Ftencli 
territories, after having pillaged and laid waste the country 
through which he had penetrated.' In Catalonia the 
Freocii attempted nothing of importance during this 
camjiaign, and the Spaniards were wholly inactive in that 
province. 

§ XXXVII. The protestaiit interest in Germany ac- 
quired an accession of strength, by the creation of a ninth 
electorate in favour of Ernest Aurastus, Duke of Hanover. 
He had, by this time, renounced all his connexions with 
France, and engaged to enter heartily into the interest of 
die allies, in copsideration of obtaining the eiectoial dig- 
niw. King William exerted himself so vigorously in his 
behalf at the court of Vienna, that the emperor agreed to 
the proposal in case the consent of the other electors could 
be procured. This assent, however, was extorted by the 
importunities of the King of England, whom he durst not 
disoblige. Leopold was blindly bigoted to the religion of 
Home, and consequently averse to a new creation that 
would weaken the catholic interest in the electoral college. 
He, therefore, employed his emissaries to thwart the duke’s 
measures. Some protestant princes opposed him from 
motives of jealousy, and the French king used ail his 
artifice and influence, to prevent the elevation of the 
House of Hanover. When the dnke hod surmounted all 
this opposition, so far as to gam over a majority of the 
electors, new objections were started. The emperor sug- 
gested that another popish electorate sliould be created to 
balance the advantage which the Lutherans would reap 
from that of Hanover: and he proposed that Austna 
should be raised to the same dignity : but violent ojiposi- 
tion was made to this expedient, which would have vested 
the emperor with a double vote in the electoral college. 
At length, after a tedious negociaiion, the Duke of Ilnnover, 
on the nineteenth day of December, was honouicd willi 
the investiture, as Elector of Brunswick ; created Great 
Marshal of the einpiie, and did Iiomage to the emperor : 
neveithcless, he was not yet admitted into the college, be- 
cause ho had not been able to piocuro the unanimous con 
sent of all the electors.^ 
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A D 1003 § Whim King William seemed wholly 

• • engrossed by the afiairs of the continenty 
England was distracted by domestic dissension, and over- 
spi^ witli vice, corruption, and profkneness. Over and 
above the Jacobites, there was a set of malcontents, whose 
number daily increased. They not only murmured at the 
grievances of the nation, but composed and published 
elaborate dissertations upon the same subject These 
made such impressions upon the people, already iiriteted 
by heavy burthens, distressed in their trade, and disap- 
pointed in their sanguine expectations, that the queen 
thought it necessary to check the progress of those writaa, 
by issuing out a proclamation, offering a reward to such as 
would discover seditious libellers. The Earl of Marl- 
borough had been committed to the Tower, on the inform- 
ation of one llobert Youne^, a prisoner in Newgate, who 
had forged that nobleman^ hand-writing, and contrived 
the scheme of an association in favour of King James, to 
which he a^xed tlie names of tho Earls of Marlborough 
and Salisbury, Sprau Bishop of Rochester, tlie Lord Com- 
buiy, and Sir Basil Firebrace. One of his emissiaries had 
foupd means to conceal this paper in a certain part of the 
bishop’s house, at Bromley in Kent, where it was found 
by the king’s messengers, who secured the prelate in con- 
sequence of Young’s information. But he vindicated him- 
self to the satisfaction of the whole council; and the for- 
gery of the informer was detected by the confession of his 
accomplice. The bishop obtained his release immediately, 
and tlie Earl of Marlborough was admitted to bail in the 
cpiirt of king’s bench, 

§ U. So many persons of character and distinction had 
been imnpsonea during this reign, upon the slightest sus- 
picion, that the discontented part of the nation had some 
reason to insinuate, tiiey had only exchanged one tyrant 
for anodier. They affirmed, that the habeas-corpus act 
was either insufficient to protect the subject from false 
imprisonment, or had been shamefully misused. Tliey 
expatiated upon the loss of ships, which had lately fallen 
a prey to the enemy; the consumption of seamen; the 
neglect of the fisheries; the interruption of commerce, in 
which the nation was supplanted by her allies, as well og 
invnded by her enemies; the low ebb of the kingdom’s 
treasnre, exhausted in hiring foreign bottoms, and yny- 
ing foreign troops to fight foreign quanpls; and the 
slaughter of the best and bravest of their counbymen, 
whose blood had been lavishly spilt in support of con- 
nexions with which they ought to have hud no concern. 
They demonstrated the niiscliiefs diat necessarily arose iinm 
the unsettled state of the nation. They observed that the 
Mveroment could not be duly establbhed, until a solemn 
declaration should confirm the legality of that tenure by 
which their majesties possessed the throne; that the struc- 
ture of parliaments was deficient in point of solidity, as 
they existed entirely at the pleasure of the croivn, which 
wculd nse them no longer than they should he found ne- 
cessary in raising supplies for the use of tlie government. 
piey>exclaimed against die pracUce of quartering soldiers 
in private houses, contraiy to the ancient laws of the land, 
the petition of rights, and the subsequent act on that sub- 
ject passed in the reign of the second Charles. They 
enumerated among their grievances the violation of pro- 
per^, by pressing transport ships into the service without 
settling any fund of payment for the owners: the con- 
dition of the militia, which was equally burthensorae and 
useless; the flagrant partiality |n favour of allies, who 
carried on an open commerce with France, and supplied 
the enemy with necessaries, while the English lalraured 
under the severest prohibitions, and were in effect the 
dupes of those very powers whom they protected Tiiey 
dwelt upon the ministry’s want of conduct, foresight, and 
intelligence, and inveigled against their ignorance, inso- 
lence, and neglect, which were as pernicious to tlie nation 
as if they had formed a design of rraucing it to tho lowest 
ebb of disgrace and destruction. By this time, indeed, 
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public virtue was become the object of ridicule, and the 
whole kingdom was overspread with immorality and cor- 
ruption; towards the increase of which, many concurring 
circumstances happened to contribute. The people were 
divided into three rarties, namely, the Williamites, the 
Jacobites, and the oiscontented revolutioners; these iao- 
tions took alt opportunities to thwart to expose, and to 
ridicule the measures and principles of each other : so that 
patriotism was laughed out of doors, as an hypocritical 
pretence. This contention established a belief that every 
man consulted his own private interest at the expense of 
the public; a belief that soon grew into a maxim almost 
universally adopted. The practice of bribing a majority 
in parliament had a pernicious influence upon the morals 
of all ranks of people, irom the candidate to the lowest 
borough-elector. Ime expedient of establishing funds of 
credit for raising supplies to defray the expenses of go- 
vernment threw wge premiums and sums of monev into 
the hands of low, sordid usurers, brokers, and jobbers, 
who distinguished themselves by the name of the Monied- 
Interest. Intoxicated Iw this flow of wealth, tiiey affected 
to rival the luxury and magnificence of their superiors; 
but being destitute of sentiment and taste, to conduct 
them in uieir new career, th^ ran into the roost absurd 
and illiberal extravagances. Diey laid aside all decorum ; 
became lewd, insolent, intemperate, and riotous. Their 
example was caught by the vulgar. All principle, and 
even decency, was grad^ually banished ; talent lay uncul- 
tivated, and the land was deluged with a tide of ignorance 
and proflifflcy. 

§ III. %hg William having ascertained the winter- 
quarters of the army, and concerted the operations of the 
ensuing campaign with the States-genetal, and tiie minis- 
ters of the allies, set sul for England on the fifteen^ ifoy 
of October: on the eighteenth landed at Yarmouth, was 
met by the queen at Newhall,and passed through the city 
of London to Kensington, amidst the acclamations of ffie 
populace, lie received a congratulatory address from the 
loitl mayor and aldermen, with whom he dined in public 
by invitation. A day of thanksgiving svas appoints for 
the victoiy obtained at sea. The lutestring company was 
established by patent, and the parliament met on the 
fourth day of November. The House of Lords was deeply 
infected svith discontent, which in some measure proceeora 
from ffie dissension between tlie queen and her sister the 
Princess of Denmark, wliich last svent under every morti- 
fication that the court could inflict. Her guanis were 
taken away: all honours which had been paid to her rank 
by the magistrates of Batb, where she sometimes resided, 
and even by the ministers of the church where she attended 
at divine service, were discontinued, by the express order 
of his mqjesty. Her cause was naturally espoused by 
those noblemen who had adhered to her in her former 
contest with the king, about an independent settlement; 
and these were now reinforced by all tiie friends of tiie 
Earl of Marlborough, united by a double tie; for they 
resented the disgrace and confinement of that loiti, and 
thought it their d^uty to support the Princess Aniie under 
a persecution incurred by an attachment to his countess. 
Tlie Earl of Shrewsbury lived in fiiendship witii Marl- 
borough, and tliought he had been ungratefiillv treated by 
the king : the Marquis of Halifax befriended him, froin 
opposition to the ministry : the Earl of Mulgrave, for an 
opportunity to display his talents, and acquire that con- 
sideration which he thought due to his merit. Devonshire, 
Montague, and Bradford, joined in the same cause ffom 
principle : the same pretence was used by the Earls of 
Stamford, Monmouth, Warrington, and other whigs, 
though in effect they were actuated by jealousy and re- 
sentment against those by whom they had been supplanted. 
As for the Jacobites, they gladly contributed their assist- 
ance to promote any scheme that had a tendency to em- 
broil tiie aiiministration. 

§ IV. The king, in his speech to ))ar1iament, thanked 
them for their last supplies, conemtuiated them upon the 
victory obtained at sea, condoled them upon tne Irad 
success of the campaign by land, magnified tho power of 
Fnmce, represented the necessity of maintaining a groat 
force to oppose it, and demand^ subsidies equal to the 
occasion, lie expressed his reluctance to load them wiffi 
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additionnl burthens, which, he said, could not be avoided, 
without exposing Ins kingdom to inevitable destruction, 
lie desired their advice towards lessening the inconveni- 
ence of exporting money for the payment of the forces, 
lie intimated a design of making a descent upon France; 
declared he had no aim but to make Ins subjects a happy 
people; and that he would again cheerfullv expose his hfe 
for the welfare of the nation. The Lords, after an ad- 
journment of three davs, began with great warmth to tissert 
their privileges, which they conceived had been violated 
in tbe cases of the Earl of Marlboiough, and the other 
noblemen, who had been apprehended, committed to 
prison, and afterwards admitted to bail by the court of 
King’s bench. These circumstances being fullv discussed 
in a violent debate, the House ordered Lord Lucas, ton- 
stable of the Tower, to produce the warrants of commit- 
ment, and the clerk of the king’s bench to deliver the 
affidavit of Aaron Smith, tlie court solicitor, upon which 
the lords had been remanded to prison. At the same 
time the whole affair was referred to a committee, em- 
powered to send for persons, papers, and records. The 
judges were ordered to attend : Aaron Smith was examin- 
ed, touching the evidence against the committed lords. 
The committee re|)orted their general resolution, which 
produced a vehement dispute. The opinion of the judges 
was unsatisf.ictory to both parties ; the debate was referred 
to a committee of the whole House, in which it was re- 
solved, and declared, as the sense of that assembly, that 
in pursuance of the habeas corpus act, it was the duty of 
the judges and gaol-delivery to discharge the prisoner on 
bail, if committed for high treason, unless it be made 
appear, upon oath, that there are two witnesses against the 
said prisoner, who cannot be jiroduced in that term, session, 
or general gaol-delivery. They likewise resolved it was 
the intention of the said statute, that m case there should 
be more than one prisoner to be bailed or remanded, there 
must be oath made that there aie two witnesses against 
each prisoner, otherwise he cannot be remanded to prison. 
These resolutions were entered in the books, as standing 
directions to all future judges, yet not without great oppo- 
sition from the court-members'. The next debate turned 
upon the manner in which the imprisoned lords should be 
set at liberty. The contest became so warm, that the court- 
iers began to be afraid, and proposed an expedient, which 
was put in practice. ’The House adjourned to the seven- 
teenth day of the month, and at its next meeting was given 
to understand, that the king had discharged the imprisoned 
noblemen. After another warm debate, a formal entry 
was made in the journals, importing. That the House 
being informed of his majesty’s having given directions for 
discharging the lords under bail in the king’s bench, the 
debate about that matter ceased. The resentment of the 
Peers being thus allayed, they proceeded to take his 
maje-'ty’s speech into consideration. 

§ V. Tlie Commons having voted an address of thanks, 
and another praying that his majesty’s foreign alliances 
should be laicf before them, determined on a bill for regu- 
lating trials in cases of high treason. They passed a vote 
of thanks to Admiral Russel, his officers, and seamen, for 
the victory they had obtained, and then proceeded to an 
inquiry, why that victory had not been pursued ; why the 
descent had not been made; and why the trade had not 
been better protected from the enemy’s cruiseis. The 
admiral having justified his own conduct, they commanded 
tlie lords of the admiralty to produce copies of all the 
letters and orders which had been sent to the admiral ; 
they ordered Russel to lay before them his answers, and 
the commissioners of the transports, victuallers, and office 
of ordnance to deliver in an account of their proceedings. 
Then they presented addresses to -the king and queen, 
acknowledging the favour of God in restoring him to his 
people ; congratulating him upon his deliverance from the 
snares of his open and secret enemies ; and assuring him 
they would, according to his majesty’s desire in his most 
gracious speech, be always ready to advise and assist him 
in the support of his government. The queen was thanked 
lor her gracious and prudent administration during his 
majesty’s absence ; they congratulated her on their signal 
deliverance from a bold and cruel design formed for their 
dcstri’ction, as well as on tlic glorious victoiy which her 
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fleet had gained; and they assuied her that the grateful 
sense they had of their happiness under her government, 
should always be manifestea in constant returns of duty 
and obedience. 

§ VI. After this formal compliment, tne House, instead 
of proceeding to the supplies, insisted upon pursuing the 
treaties, public accounts, and estimates, that they might be 
in a condition to advise as well as to assist his majesty. 
Being indulged with those pajiers, they passed a previous 
vote, that a supplv should be given ; then they began to 
concert their articles of advice. Some of the members 
loudly complained of paitiality to foreign generals, and 
particularly reflected upon the insolence of Count Solnies, 
and his misconduct at Steenkerke. After some warm 
altercation, the House ve.'-olved one article of their advice 
should be. That his majesty would be pleased to fill up 
the vacancies that should happen among the general 
officers, with such only as were natives of his dominions, 
and that the commander-m-chief of the English should be 
an Englishman. Their next resolution implied. That many 
of the' great affairs of the government having been for 
some time past unsuccessfully managed, the House should 
advise his majesty to prevent such mischiefs for the futme, 
by employing men of knowledge, ability, and integrity. 
Individual members inveighed bitterly against cabinet 
councils, as a novelty in the British system of government, 
by which the privy-council was jostled out of its province. 
They complained that all the grievances of the nation pro- 
ceeded from the vicious principles of the ministry: they 
observed that he who opposed the establishment could not 
bo expected to support it with zeal. The Earl of Notting- 
ham was mentioned by name, and the House resolved that 
his majesty should be advised to employ in his councils 
such persons only whose principles obliged them to sup- 
port Ins rights against the late king, and all other pretend- 
ers. Mailboiough’s interest still predominated among the 
Commons. His friend Russel acouitted himself to the 
satisfaction of the House, and shifted the blame of the 
miscarriage upon his enemy the Earl of Nottingham, by 
declaring that twenty days elapsed between his first letter 
to that nobleman arid his lordship’s answer. The earl’s 
friends, of whom tliere was a great number in the House, 
espoused his cause with great vigour, and even recrimi- 
nated upon Russel ; so that a very violent debate ensued. 
Both parties agreed that there had been mismanagement 
in the scheme of a descent. It was moved, that one cause 
of the miscarriage was the want of giving timely and 
necessary orders, by those to whom the management of the 
affair was committed. TTie House divided, and it was 
carried in the affirmative by one voice only. At the next 
sitting of the committee. Sir Richard Temple pioposed 
they should consider how to pay the forces abroad, by 
means of English manufactures, without exporting money. 
They resolved that the House should be moved to appoint 
a committee to take this expedient into consideration. Sir 
Fiancis Winmngton was immediately called upon to leave 
the chair, and the speaker resumed his place. All that 
had been done was now void, as no report liad been made; 
and the committee was dissolved. The House, however, 
revived it, and appointed a day for its sitting ; but before 
It could resume Us deliberations. Admiral Russel moved 
for Its being adjourned, and all its purposes were defeated. 

§ VII. The court agents had by this time interposed, and 
secured a majority by the infamous sirts of corruption. 
The Commons no longer insisted upon their points of 
advice. Their whole attention was now centred in the 
at tide of assistance. They granted about two millions for 
the maintenance of three-and-thirtv thousand seamen, the 
building of some additional ships of war, and the finishing 
of Plymouth dock ; and seven hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds to supply the deficiency of the quarterly poll. 
The estimates of the land-service were not di.sctissed with- 
out tedious debates, and warm disputes. The ministry 
demanded fifty-four thousand men, twenty thousand of 
whom should be kept at home for the defence of the 
nation, while the rest should serve abroad in the allied 
army. Many members declared their aversion to a foreign 
war,' in which the nation had no immediate concern, and 
so little prospect of success. Others agreed that the allies 
should be assisted on the continent with a proportion of 
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Britisli forces ; but that the nation should act as an auxi- 
liary, not as a principal, and pay no more than what the 
people would clieei fully contribute to the cenei.il expense. 
These reflections, however, produced no other cfTecl than 
that of prolongin': the debate. Ministerial iiiflueneo had 
surmounted all opposition. The House voted the nnm- 
her of men demanded. Such was tlicir servile compl.u- 
sance, that when they examined the tieatics by which the 
English and Dutch contracted crpiallv with the German 
princes, and found that, notwitlistandini; these treities, 
Britain bore two-thirds of the expense, tliev overlooked 
this flagrant instance of |iarti.tlity, atid enabled the king 
to pay the proporttoii. Na^, their maxims were so much 
altered, that instead of inosecuttiig their resentment 
against foicigii gcneMls, thev asseiiterl to a motion that 
the Pniieo of Wiitemherg, the Rlajor-Getierals Tetteau 
and La Forest, who commanded the Dantsh troops in the 
pay of the States-geiieral, should he indulged with such 
an addition to their a]ipointmcnts as would make up the 
difTercncc between the |iav ot England and that of Hol- 
land. Finally, the\ voted above two millions for the suh- 
sislenee of the land foices, and for defraying cxtraoidinary 
expenses attending the war upon the continent, including 
sulisidics to the I'dcctors of Saxony and Hanover. 

§ ^HIL The Honso of Lords meanwhile was not free 
from animositx and contention. The Itlarlhorough faction 
exerted thems'ches with great vivacity. They allirmcd, it 
was the province of their House to advise the sovereign : 
like the Commons they insisted upon the king’s liuMiig 
asked their advice, because he had mentioned that word 
in Ins speech, though he ne\cr <lreaincd that they would 
catch at it with siuh eagerness. 'I'hey moted tli.it the 
task of digesting the articles of advice should he under- 
taken h\ a joint committee of both Houses; hut all the 
dependctits of the roitrt, tticluding the whole bench ol 
bishops, except \^ atson of .St. D.uid’s, were marshalled 
to oppose this motion, winch was reiected by a maiority 
of twelve; and tins victory was followed with a protest of 
the vaiKiuishcd. Notwithst.inding this defeat, they prose- 
cuted their sthenic of giving advice; and after much 
wrangling and (Icclaiu.ition, the House agreed in an ad- 
diess or rcinonstr.uice, adv isiiig and he«eechnig Ins inaiesty 
that the comm. Hiding olluer ot the British forces should 
he an Englishman : th.it English oflicors might t.ake rank 
of those 111 the coiifcdeiate armies who did not belong to 
rrovviicd heads; that the twenty thousand men to ho left 
foi the defence of the kingdom should lx; all English, and 
commanded In an I'.nglish gonend : that the practice of 
pressing men for the fleet should he remedied : that such 
oflicors as were guilty of this pnicticc should ho cashiered 
and punished : and, lastly, that no foreigners should sit 
at the hoard of ordnance. This address was iiresented to 
the king, who tcccivcd it cohlly, and said he would take 
It into considcnition. 

§ IX. Then the Lords resolved to inquire into the mts- 
carri ige of the juirposed descent, and called for all the 
papers rel.iting to that afl'.iir : hut the aim of the majority 
w.is not so much to rectify the errors of the goveriunciit 
as to s( reel! Nottiiighain, and censure llusscl That iio- 
hlem.in jiroduced his own hook ol entries, together with 
the whole correspondence between him and the admir.il, 
whom he vei bally charged with having contributed to the 
miscarriage of the expedition. This afl’air wars referred to 
a committee .Sir.Iohn Ashhv was examined. The Hotise 
directed the e.irl to dr.iw up the substance of his charge; 
and these papeis were afterw.irds delivered to a committee 
of the Cominons, at a conferenec by the lord-jiresidciit, 
and the rest of the conimittfe above. They were ofl'eicd 
for the inspection of tin* ( 'omniotis, as they concerned 
some memuers of that House, by whom they might he 
informed more fully of the paitieui.ns they (ontaiiKd. At 
another coiifeieiice, which the Commons demanded, their 
committee declared, m the name of the House, that they 
had re.id and well coiisidcicd the papers which their loril- 
sliips h.id sent them, and which they now leturncd : that, 
linding itir. Russel, one of their memher.s, oflcn mentioned 
in the said papers, they had unanimouslv resolv ed, that 
Admiral Russel, in his command of the fleets, during the 


last summer’s expedition, had behaved with fidelity, cou- 
r.ige, and conduct. The loids, initated at this declaration, 
and disappointed in their resentment against Russel, de- 
sired a free conference between the committees of both 
Houses. The Earl of Rochester told the Commons, he 
was commanded by the House of Lords to inform them, 
that their lordships’lookcd uiion the late vote and proceed- 
ings of the lower House, in returning their papers, to he 
iiregiikir and nn|iarh.imeiitary, as they had not communi- 
cated to their lordships the fights they had received, and 
the reasons upon which their vote was lounded. A paper 
to the same purport was delivered to Colonel Granville, 
who promised to present it to the Commons, and make a 
f.uthful re|iort of what his lordship had said. Thus the 
conference ended, and the inquiry was discontinued. 

§ X. The lower House seemed to be as much exaspe- 
r.itcd against the Earl of Nottingham as the Lords were 
incensed at Russel. A motion was made that his majesty 
should he advised to appoint such commissioners of the 
hoard of admiralty, as weie of known experience in mari- 
time aflliirs. Although this was overruled, they voted an 
address to the king, praying, that for the future, all orders 
for the management of the fleet ini'ght jiass through the 
hands of the said commissioners ; a protest by implication 
against the conduct of the secietarv. The considr nition 
of wavs and means was the next object that engrossed the 
attention of the lower House. They resolved that a mte 
of four shillings in the pound, for one year, should he 
charged ujion all lands, according to their yearly value: 
.as also upon all personal estates, and upon all offices and 
employments of profit, other than military offices in the 
army or navy. The act founded on this resolution em- 
powered the king to borrow money on the credit of it, at 
seven per cent. They further enabled him to raise one 
million on the goncraf credit of the exchequer, by granting 
annuities. They laid several new duties on a variety of 
imports. They renewed the last quarterly poll, providing, 
that in case it should not iirodncc three hniidred thousand 
pounds, the deficiencies might he made up by borrowing 
on the general credit of the excheipicr. ’Flicy continued 
the impositions on wine, vinegar, tohaico, and sugar, for 
live years ; and those on East India goods for four years. 
'I'hey laid a new imposition of eight jier cent, on the capi- 
• t.d stock of the East Indi.t company, estimated at seven 
humhedaiid forty-four thousand pounds; of one per cent, 
on the African ; of five pounds on every share of the stock 
belonging to the Hudson's Bay company; ami they cm- 
poweted his majesty to borrow five bundled thousand 
pounds on these ftiiids, which were expressly established 
for niainlaming the war with vigour.’ 

§ XL The money hills were retarded in the upper 
House, hv the aits of Halifax, IMulgrave, and other mal- 
contents.' They grafted a clause on the land-tax hill, im- 
porting, that the Lords should tax themselves. It was 
adopted by the majority, and the hill sent with this amend- 
ment to the Common", by whom it was unanimouslv re- 
lectcd as a fkigrant attempt upon their jirivileges. They 
demanded a conference, in which they declared that the 
clause tn question was a notorious encroachment upon 
the right tlie Commons pos-essed, of regulating all mat- 
ters rel.iting to supplies granted by parliament. M'hcn 
this repoit was debated in the House of Lords, the Earl 
of Mulgravc disi>laycd uncommon jiowers of eloquence 
and argument, in persuading the House, that by yielding 
to this claim of tiie Commons, they would divest them- 
selves of their true gieatncss, and nothing would remain 
hut the name and shadow of a peer, which was hut a 
p.igcant. Notwithstanding all his oratory, the Lords re- 
limpitshed their clause, declaring, at the same time, that 
they had agreed to p.ass the hill without alteration, incicly 
in regard to the jireseiit urgent state of aflairs, as being 
otherwise of opinion, that they had a right to insist upon 
their clause. A formal complaint being made in the House 
of Commons against the pamphlet, entitled, “ King Wil- 
liam and (Jueeti Mary Conquerors,” as containing asser- 
lions of dangerous consequence to their majesties, to the 
liherty of the subject, and the peace of the kingdom, the 
licenser and printer were taken into custody. Tlie hook 

fixed in the s.iddic— tint, no mutter, tlie l,ist Louis d'or must carry it '' 


a 1 hp I'uncli kintr heanne liow hlm.iIK N\’illi.itn w.is snpplie f!, cx- 
olaiincd u Hli soitit cniotiun, “ My litlle lousiii llu* I’niicf ot Uraiue is 
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being e.vaminerl, they resolved that it should lie burned by 
the hands of the common hamrman ; and, that the king 
.should be moved to dismiss the licenser from hts employ- 
ment. Tlie .same sentence they pronounced upon a pas- 
toral letter of Bishop Burnet, in which this notion of 
conquest had been at first asserted. The Lords, in order to 
manifest their sentiments on the same subject, resolved. 
That such an assertion was highly injurious to their majes- 
ties, inconsistent «ith the principles on which the goi em- 
inent was founded, and tending to the subversion of the 
rights of the people. Bohun, the licenser, was brought to 
the bar of the House, and discharged iqion bis own pe- 
tition. after having been reiiiimanded on his knees by the 
spp.akcr. 

§ XII. Several members having complained that their 
servants had been kidnapped, and sent to serve as 
soldiers in Flanders, the House appointed a committee to 
inquire into the abuses committed by press-masters; and 
a suitable remonstrance was presented to the king, who 
expressed his indignation at this practice, and assured the 
House that the delinquents should be brought to exemplary 
punishment. Understanding, however, in the sequel, that 
the methods taken by his majesty for preventing this abuse 
had not proved effectual, they resumed their inquiry, and 
pioceedcd with uncommon vigour on the information they 
received. A great number of persons who had been 
pressed were discharged by order of the House ; and 
Cajitain M inter, the chief undertaker of this method of 
recruiting the aimy, was carried bv the serjeant before the 
lord chief justice, that he might be prosecuted according 
to law. 

§ XIIL Before the heals occasioned by this unpopular 
expedient were allayed, the discontent of the nation was 
further inflamed by complaints from Ireland, where Lord 
Sidney was said to rule with despotic authonty. These 
complaints were exhibited by Sir Francis flrewster. Sir 
William Gore, Sir John Macgill, Lieutenant Stafford, Mr. 
Stone, and Mr. Kerne. They were examined at the bar of 
the House, and delivered an account of their grievances in 
wTiting. Both Houses concurred m this inquiry, wdiich 
being finished, they severally presented addresses to the 
king. The Lords 'observed, That there had lieen gre.at 
abuses 111 disposing of the forfeited estates: that protec- 
tions had been granted to the Irish not included in the 
articles of Limerick ; so that protestants were deprived of 
tlie benefit of the law against them : that the quarters of the 
army had not been paid according to the provision made 
bv parliament : that a mayoi had been imposed upon the 
city of Dublin for two years successively, contrary to the 
ancient privileges and charter : that several persons accused 
of murder had been executed without proof : and one 
Swoeiman, the most guilty, discharged without prosecu- 
tion. Tlie Commons spoke more fieely in their address: 
they roundly explained the abuses and mismanagement of 
that government, by exposing the protestant sulqects to the 
free quarter and vio'ence of a licentious armv ; by recruit- 
ing the troops with Irish papists, who had been in open 
rebellion against his majesty; by granting protections to 
Irish Roman catholics, whereby the course of the law was 
slopped : by reversing outlawries for high treason, not 
comprehended in the articles of Limeiick ; by letting the 
forfeited estates at under value, to the prejudice of his 
majesty's revenue ; by embezzling the stores left in the 
towns and garrisons by the late King James, ns well as the 
effects belonging to the forfeited estate, which might have 
been emjiloyed for the better preservation of the kingdom ; 
and, finally, by making additions to the articles of Limerick, 
after the capitulation was signed, and the place surren- 
dered. They most humbly besought his majesty to ledress 
these abuses, which had greatly encouraged the papists, 
and weakened the proteslant interest in Ireland. The king 
graciously received both addresses, and promised to pay a 
particular regard to all remonstrances that should come 
from either House of parliament: but no material step 
was taken against the Lords Sidney, Athlone, and Conings- 
by, who appe,ired to have engrossed great part of the for- 
feitiiies by grants from the cibwn ; and even Commissioner 
Ciilliford, who had been guilty of the most grievous acts 
of oppression, escaped with impunity. 

§ XR'. The old whig principle was not yet whollv ex- 
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pelled from the lower House. The undue influence of the 
court was excited in such an open, scandalous manner as 
gave oflence to the majority of the Commons. In ’the 
midst of all their condescension. Sir Edward Hussey 
member for I.incoln, brought in a bill touching free and 
impartial proceedings in parliament. It was intended to 
disable all members of parliament from enjoying places of 
trust and piofit, and particularly levelled against the officers 
of the army and navy, who had insinuated themselves into 
the House in such numbers, that this was commonly 
c.illed the Officers’ Parliament. The bill passed the House 
of Commons, and was sent up to the Lords, by whom it 
was re.ad a second time, and committed : but the ministry 
employing their whole strength against it, on the report it 
was thrown out bv a majority of two voices. The Earl of 
Miilgrav’e again distinguished himself by his elocution, m 
a sneecli tli.at xvas held in great veneration by the people : 
and among those who enteied a piotest in the journals ot 
the House, when the majority rejected the bill, was Prince 
Geoige of Denmark, Duke of Cumberland. The court had 
not recollected themselves from the constei nation produced 
by such a vigorous ojiposition, when the Earl of Slirews- 
biiiy produced another bill for triennial parliaments, pro- 
viding that there should be an annual session : that if, at 
the expiration of three xears, the crown should not order 
the writs to be issued, the lord chancellor, or keeper, or 
commissioner of the great seal, should issue them cr officin, 
and by authority of this act, under severe penalties. The 
immediate object of this bill was the dissolution of the 
present parliament, which had already sat three sessions, 
and beg.an to be formidable to the people from its conces- 
sions to the ministry. The benefits that would accrue to 
the constitution fioni the est.ablishment of triennial parlia- 
ments were very well understood, as these jioiiits had been 
frequently discussed in former reigns. The courtiers now 
objected, that frequent elections would lender the free- 
holders proud and insolent, encourage faction among the 
electors, and entail a continual expense iijion the member, 
as he would find himself obliged, duiiiig the whole time of 
his sitting, to behave like a candidate, conscious how soon 
the time of election would revolve. In sjute of the minis- 
terial interest in the ujiiier House, the bill passed, and 
contained a jiroviso, that the present paibament should not 
continue any longer than the month of January next en- 
suing. The court renewed its efforts against’ it in the 
Hou.se of Commons, wliere, nevertheless, it was carried, 
with some little alterations, which the Lords approved. 
But all these endeavours were frustrated by the jirerogative 
of the king, who, by refusing his assent, jirevented its 
being enacted into a law. 

§ XV. It was at the instigation of the ministry, that the 
Commons bionght in a bill for continumg and explaining 
certain temporary laws then expiring or expired. Among 
these was an act for restraining the libeitv of the press, 
which owed its original to the reign of Charles II. and had 
been revived in the first year of the succeeding reign. The 
bill passed the lower House without difficnltv, but met 
with warm opposition in the House of Lords; a good 
number of whom protested against it, as a law that sub- 
jected all learning and true information to the arbitrary 
will of a mercenary, and, perhaps, ignorant licenser, de- 
stroyed the properties of authors, and extended the evil of 
monopolies. The bill for regulating trials was drojijied, 
and. 111 lieu of it, another produced for the preservation of 
their majesties’ sacred persons and goveinment: but this 
too was rejected by the majority, in conseijuence of the 
ministry’s secret management. The East ^ ^ 

India company narrowly escaped dissolu- 
tion. Petitions and counter-petitions were delivered into 
the House of Commons: the pretensions on both sides 
were caiefully examined : a committee of the whole House 
resolved that there should be a new subscription of a joint- 
stock, not exceeding two millions five hundred thousand 
poundsf to continue for one-and-twenty years. The re- 
port was made and received, and the public expected to 
see the affair brought to a speedy issue: but the company 
had recourse to the same expedients winch had lately 
proved so successful in the hands of the ministry. Those 
who bad been the most warm in detecting their abuses 
suddenly cooled ; and the prosecution of the affair began 
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to languish. Not but that the House piesentedan address 
to his majesty, praying that he nould dissolve the company 
upon thiee yeais’ warning, according to the condition of 
their chaiter. He told them he would consider their ad- 
dress ; and they did not fuither uige their lemonstiance. 
The bill for ascertaining the commissions and sal.nies of 
the judges, to which the king had leltised the roy.al assent 
in the last session, was revived, tuice read, and rejected ; 
and another, for preventing the exportation and rnelting ol 
the coin, tliev siitfered to lie neglected on the table. On 
the lourteenth day of March, the king put an end to the 
session, after having thanked the parliament for so irreat 
testimonies of their aflection, and promised the supplies 
should not be misapplied. He observed, that the posture 
of alliiirs c.dled him abroad; but tliat he uould leave a 
sufficient number of tioops lor tlie securitv of the king- 
dom : he assured them he would expose his jicrson upon 
all occasions for the advantage of these kingdoms; and 
use his utmost endeavouis to make them a flourishing 
nation.ti 

§ XVI. During the com se of this session. Lord Mohiin 
was indicted and tried by his Peers, in Westminster-hall, 
as an accomplice in the murder of one IMontfoid, a cele- 
brated comedian, the Marquis of Caermarthen acting as 
lord-steward upon this occasion. The judges having been 
consulted, the Peeis proceeded to give their judgments 
seriatim, and Mohun was acquitted by a great majoritv. 
The king, who, from his fir^t accession to the throne, had 
endoavouied to trim the balance between the wings and 
tones, bv mingling them together in his ministry, made 
some alterations at this peiiod, that savoured of the same 
policy. Tlie gieat seal, uith the title of lord-keeper, was 
bestowed upon Sir John Someis, who was well skilled in 
tlie law, as in many other branches of polite and useful 
litciature. He possessed a remarkable talent for business, 
in which he exerted great patience and assiduity ; was 
gentle, candid, and equitable i a whig in princqilcs, yet 
moderate, paeific, and conciliating. Of the same temper 
was Sir John Trenchaid, now appointed secretary of state. 
He had been concerned with the Duke of Monmouth, 
and escaped to the continent, wheio ho liyed some tears; 
was calm, sedate, well acquainted with foreign affairs, and 
(onsidered as a leading man in Ins party. These two are 
snd to have been iiromotcd at the recommendation of the 
Earl of Sunderland, who had by this time insinuated him- 
self into the king’s favour and cbnfulence ; though his suc- 
cess confirmed the opinion wliicli many entertained, of his 
having betr.'ived his old master. The leaders of the oppo- 
sition were Sir Edward Seymour, again bceome a malcon- 
tent, and Sir Christopher Miisgrave, a gentleman of Cum- 
berland, who, though an extravagant torv from principle, 
had refused to concur with all the designs of the late king. 
He was a jierson of a grave and regular deportment, who 
h.id rejected many offers of the ministry, which he opposed 
nnrnei. History Violence : yet on some critical 

bis patriotism gave way to his 
tii'o ' tdiilmfls" nvarice, and he yielded up some important 
u™ mews'"^’ in eonsideration of large sums which 

v.'iMae “ he received from the court in secret. Others 
MoiL’'''ir,ias.‘‘'‘ war against tlie administration, be- 

cause they thouglit their own talents were 
not sufficiently considered. Of these the chief vv’ere Paul 
Foley and Robert Harley. The first was a lawyer of good 
capacity, extensive learning, and virtuous principles, but 
peevish, obstinate, and morose. He entertained a verv 
despicable opinion of the court ; and this he propagated 
with equal assiduity and success. Harley possessed a 
good fund of learning; was capable of uncommon appli- 
cation, particularly turned to politics. He knew the forms 
or parliamGntj had a particular dexterity at protracting and 
perplexing debates; and cherished the most aspiring: am- 
bition. Admiral Hussel was created treasurer of the 
hou'^ehold; but the command of the fleet was vested in 
the hands of Killigrew, Delava', and Sliovel, Sir George 


I) The other laws mafic in this se^sinii were thrsf* that follow • An 

/\(l or preveniiiiK suits against sudi ,is lurl acted tor their majesins’ 
kincdoin— .An Act tor i arsin*: the inihlia in the 
>f<ir i(iy<— An Act auihonzini: the juiIc'ps to em|>owersnch pi rsons, other 
OuncornmnnatfoKieysantl solicitot s, as the\ should think fit,totakespeual 
hail, evcppr in Lon<lon, Westminstci , and len inilts louiid— An Act to cn- 
louiasre the apjwehendinir of liishwav meii-An Act foi presenfmir clan- 
destine ni.tiriages — An Act toi the regaining, cMicoiira^ing, and settling' the 


Rooke was declared vice-admiral of the led, and Lord 
John Berkeley of the blue division ; their reai-adinirals 
were Matthew Aylmer and David Mitchel. 

§ XVII. The king having visited the fleet and fortifica- 
tions at Portsmouth, given instructions for annoying the 
enemy by sea, and left the administration in the hands of 
the queen, embarked on the last day of March, near Graves- 
end, and arrived in Holland on the third of April. The 
troops of the confederates were forthwith ordered to as- 
semble: but wlii'e he uas employed in making piepara- 
tions for the campaign, the French king actually took the 
field, attended by Madame de Maintenon, and all the 
court ladies. His design was supposed to be upon some 
town in Brabant: Ins army amounted to one hundred and 
twenty thousand men, completely armed, and abundantly 
supplied with all necessaries for every soil of military ope- 
ration. King William immediately took possession of the 
strong camp at Parke near Louvain, a -situation which 
enabled him to cover the places that were most exposed. 
Undeistaiiding that the French -emissaries had sown the 
seeds of dissension between the Bishop and Chapter of 
Liege, he sent the Duke of Wiitemherg thither, to recon- 
cile the different parties, and concert measures for the fur- 
ther security ot the place. He reinforced the garrison with 
nine battalions; and the elector palatine lay uith his troops 
in readiness to maich to its relief. William likewise threw 
leinforcements into Maestricht, Huy, and Charlerov ; and 
he himself resolved to remain on the defensne, at the head 
of sixtv thousand men, with a numerous tiain of artillery. 

§ XVIII. Louis having leviewed his armv at Gern- 
blours, and seen Ins designs njion Brabant defeated by tbe 
diligence of his antagonist, detached Bouftlers «ith twenty 
thousand men to the Upper Rhine, to join the dauphin, 
who commanded in that quarter : then leaving the conduct 
of Ins forces in the Netherlands to the DulJe of Luxem- 
bourg, he returned with Ins court to Versailles. Immedi- 
ately after Ins departure, Luxembourg fixed Ins head-qnar- 
tois at filildorl : and King William strengthened his camp 
on that side with ten battalions, and eighl-and-twenty 
pieces of cannon. Tlie enemy’s convots were frequemlv 
surprised bv df-tacliments from the gainson of Cliarleroy-’; 
and a huge body- of horse, foot, and dragoons, being drafted 
out of Liege and Mnestricbt, took post at Huy, under the 
command of the Count do Tilly, so as to straiten tlie 
French in their qnaiters. These, however, were dislodged 
by Luxembourg in person, who obliged the count to pass 
the Jaarwith precipitation, le.iving behind three squadrons 
and all his baggage, winch fell into the hands of the enemy. 
Tins check, however, w-as balanced by the success of the 
Duke of Wirtemberg, who, at the head of thirteen bat- 
talions of infantry, and tw-enty sqnadions of horse, forced 
the French lines between the Scheldt and the Lys; and 
laid the whole country as far as Lisle under contubution. 
On that very day, which was the eighteenth of July, Lux- 
embourg marched towards Huy, which w-as next morning 
invested bv M. de Villeroy. The other covered the siege, 
and secured himself fiom the allies by lines of contraval- 
latioii. Before the batteries began to play the town capitu- 
lated. On tlie twenty-third day of the m’onth, the garrison 
mutinied; the castles weie surrendered; the governor re- 
mained a prisoner; and Ins men were conducted to Liege. 
The confederate army advanced in order to lelieve the 
town : but the king heirig apprized of its fate, detached 
ten battalions to reinforce the g.irrison of Liege, and next 
dav returned to Necr-Hespen. 

§ XIX. Lii.xembourg made a motion tow-ards Liege, as 
if lie had intended to besiege the place ; and encamped at 
Ilelleclieim, about seven leagues from the confederates. 
Knowing how much they were weakened by the different 
detachments which had been made from their army, he 
resolved to attack them in their camp, or at least fall iipon 
their rear, should they retreat at his approach. On the 
twenty-eighth day of July he began his march in four 
columns, and passed the Jaar near its source with an army 

GreenlHn|l tnule — An Act to prevent malicious informations in the couit 
ot kin" s btmli, cinil tor the more e.isy revpisal ot outlaw riPS in th.it court 
—An Act tor the better discovery ot'jndirments in the lourfs ot law— An 
Act torilelivennir «Ieclarations to prisoners for ilebt — An Act foi ip"ulat- 
ing pioceedinss m the crown ofhie— An Act for the more easv diMovei v 
and couMitinii of such as sliould destrov tlie e.ime ot this kincrdoin — Aiul 
«»*» Act for contmuimr the Acts for prohibitin" all trade and conmicrie 
with Prauc", <tnd to: the encouragement ot piivateers. 
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.superior to the allies bt five-and-tliirt_v thousand men. The 
king of England, at first, looked upon this motion as a 
feint to cover the design upon Liege; but receiving intel- 
Imence that the whole army was in full march to attack 
him in his camp, he resolved to keep his ground ; and 
immediately drew up his forces m order of battle. IIis 
general officers advised him to repass the Geete : but he 
chose to risk a battle, rather than expose the rear of his 
army in repassing that river. IIis right wing extended as 
far as Neer-Winden, along the Geete, coveied with hedges, 
hollow ways, and a small rivulet ; the left leached to Neer- 
Landen ; and these two villages were joined by a slight 
entrenchment, which the king oidered to be thrown up in 
the ei’ening. Brigadier Ramsey, with the regiments of 
O’Farrel, Mackay, Lauder, Leven, and Monroe, were or- 
dered to the right of the whole army, to line some hedges 
and hollow ways on the further side of the village of Lare. 
kx battalions of Brandenburg were posted to the left of 
this village ; and General Dumont, with the Hanoverian 
iiifantiy, possessed the village of Neer-Winden, which 
covered part of the camp, between the mam body and the 
right wing of the cavalry. Neer-Landen on the left, was 
secured by six battalions of English, Danes, and Dutch. 
The remaining infantry was drawn up in one line behind 
the entrenchment. The dragoons upon the left guarded 
the village of Dormal upon the brook of Beck ; and from 
thence the left wing of horse extended to Neer-Landen, 
where it was covered by this rivulet. 

§ XX. The king having visited all the posts on horseback, 
and given the necessary orders, reposed himself about two 
hours in liis coach ; and early in the morning sent for his 
chaplain, whom he joined in prayer with great devotion. 
At sun-nsing the enemy appeared drawn up in order of 
battle ; and the allies "began to play their cannon with 
good success. About eight in the morning they attacked 
the villages of Lare and Neer-Winden with great fury ; 
and twice made themselves masters of these posts, from 
whence they were as often repulsed. The allies still kept 
their groun'd ; and the Duke of Berwick was taken by liis 
uncle Brigadier Churchill. Then the French made an at- 
tack upon the left wing of the confederates at Neer Lan- 
den ; and after a very obstinate dispute were obliged to 
give way, though they" still kept possession of the avenues. 
The Prince of Conti, however, renewed the charge with 
the flower of the French infantry ; and the confederates 
being overpowered, retreated from the village, leaving the 
camp in that part exposed. Villeroy marching this way 
with a body of horse, was encountered and repulsed by 
the Count D’Arco, general of the Bavarian cuiiassiers ; and 
the Duke de Chartres narrowly escaped being taken. 
Meanwhile, Luxembourg, the Prince of Conti, the Count 
de Marsin, and the Marshal de Joyeiise, charged on the 
right, and in different parts of the line, with such impetu- 
osity as surmounted all resistance. The camp of the con- 
federates was immediately filled with French troops: the 
villages of Lare and Neer-Winden were taken, after a long 
and desperate dispute. The Hanoverian and Dutch horse 
being broken, the king in person brought the English 
cavalry to their assistance. They fought with great gal- 
lantry ; and for some time retarded the fate of the day. 
The infantry were rallied, and stood firm until all their 
ammunition was expended. In a word, they were scarce 
able to sustain the weight of such a superiority in point of 
number, when the Marquis d’Harcourt joined the enemy 
from Huy, with two-and-twenty fresh squadrons, which 
immediately turned the scale in their favour. The Elec- 
tor of Bavaria, after having made extraordinary efforts, re- 
treated with great difficulty over the bridge to the other 
side of the river, where he tallied the troops, in order to 
favour the retreat of those who had not passed. The king 
seeing the battle lost, and the whole army in confusion, re- 
tired with the infantry to Dormal on the brook of Beck, 
where the dragoons of the left wing were posted, and then 
ordered the regiments of Wyndham, Lumlev, and Galwav, 
to cover his retreat over the bridge at Neer-Hespen, which 
he effected with great difficulty. Novv all was tumult, 
rout, and consternation ; and a great number of the fugi- 
tives threw themselves into the river, where they were 

c The Duke of T.ujrembnuru sent siirl) a number of stanitards anil en- 
sijjiis lo Pans, during, tlie course of lhi3 war, that the Prince of Conti called 
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drowned. This had like to have been the fate of the bi.rve 
Earl of Athlone: the Duke of Ormond t\as uounded in 
several places, and taken prisoner by tlie enemv ; and the 
Count de Solmes was mortally wounded. Ptolemache 
brought off the greater part of tlie English infantry with 
great gallantry and conduct ; as for the baggage, it had 
been sent to Liege before the engagement; but tlie con- 
federates lost sixty pieces of cannon, and nine mortars, a 
great number of standards and colours,^ with about seven 
thousand men killed and wounded in the action. It 
must be owned that the allies fought with great valour 
and perseverance ; and that King William made prodi- 
gious efforts of coinage and activity to retrieve the fortune 
of the day. He wa.s present in all parts of the battle ; he 
charged in person both on horseback and on foot, wliere 
the danger was most imminent. His peruke, the sleeve 
of his coat, and the knot of his scarf were penetrated by 
three different musket bullets ; and he saw a great number 
of soldieis fall on every side of him. The enemy bore 
witness to his extraordinary valour. The Prince of Conti, 
in a letter to his princess, which was inteicepted, declared 
that he saw the Prince of Orange exposing himself to the 
greatest dangers ; and that such valour richly deserved ttie 
peaceable possession of the crown he wore. Yet here, as 
in every other battle be fought, bis conduct and disposition 
were severely censured. Luxembourg having observed 
the nature of his situation immediately before the engage- 
ment, is said to nave exclaimed, “ Now, I believe, Wal- 
deck is really dead ;” alluding to that general’s known sa- 
gacity in choosing ground for an encampment. Be that 
as It will, he paid dear for his victorv. His loss in officers 
and men exceeded that of the allies; and he reaped no 
solid advantage (lom the battle. He remained fifteen days 
inactueat Waren, while King William, recalling the Duke 
of Wirtemberg, and drafting troops from Liege and other 
garrisons, was in a few days able to hazard another engage- 
ment. 

§ XXI. Nothing lemarkable happened during the re- 
maining part of the campaign, until Luxembourg being 
rejoined by Boufflers with a strong reinforcement for tlie 
Rhine, invested Charleroy. He bad taken bis measures 
with such caution and dexterity, that the allies could not 
frustrate his operations, without attacking his lines at a 
great disadvantage. The king detached the Elector of 
Bavaria and the Duke of Wirtemberg, with thirty battalions 
and forty squadrons, to make a diversion in Flanders ; 
but they returned in a few days, without having attempted 
any thing of consequence. The garrison of Charleroy de- 
fended the place with surprising valour, from the tenth of 
September to the eleventh of October, during which period 
they had repulsed tlie assailants in several attacks ; but, 
at length, despairing of relief, the governor capitulated on 
the most honourable conditions ; the reduction of the 
place was celebrated with a Te Deum, and other rejoicing';, 
at Pans. Louis, however, in the midst of all his glorv, 
was extremely mortified when he reflected upon the little 
advantage he had reaped from all his late victories. The 
allies had been defeated successively at Fleius, Steen- 
kerke, and Landen ; yet in a fortnight after each of those 
battles, William was always in a condition to risk another 
engagement. Formerly, Louis had conqueied half o' 
Holland, Flanders, and Franche-Comte, without a battle ; 
whereas, now he could not with his utmost efforts, and 
after the most signal victories, pass the frontiers of the 
United Provinces. The conquest of Charleroy concluded 
the campaign in the Netherlands, and both armies went 
into winter quarters. 

§ XXII. The French army on the Rhine, under De 
Lorges, passed that river in the month of May at Philips- 
hurgh, and invested the city bf Heidelberg, which they 
took, plundered, and reduced to ashes. This general com- 
mitted numberless barbarities in the palatinate, which he 
ravaged without even sparing the tombs of the dead. The 
Flench soldiers, on this occasion, seem to have been ac- 
tuated by the most brutal inhumanity. They butcheied 
the inhabitants, violated the women, plundered the houses, 
rifled the churches, and murdered the priests at the altar. 
They broke open the electoral vault, and scattered the ashes 

liim the iipliotslcrer of Notre Dame, a church in wliich those tiophies iiere 
display ed. 
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of tliat illusliious family about the sticels They set fire 
to (liflBi out quarters ol the city ; they striiipod about fif- 
teen tlioiisaiul of the iiibabitants, without disliuctiou of 
aye or sex, and drove them naked into tlio castle, that 
the lyarrisoii might be the sooner induced to capitulate. 
There they remained like cattle in the oiicn air, without 
food or coveiing, tortured between tlie horrors of their 
fate and the terrors of a bombardment. When they 
were set at liberty, in consequence of the iort’s being sur- 
rendered, a great number of them died along the banks 
of the Ncekar, from cold, hunger, anguish, and despair. 
These enoimous eruclties, which would have disgiaced 
the arms of a Tartarian fieebootei, wi le acted by the ex- 
piess command of I^ouis Xl\h ol I’niiire, who had been 
celeb] aU'd by so many \enal pens, not only as the greatest 
mon.neh, but also as the most polished prince of Chris- 
tendom. Do Lorges adianecd towards the Neckar against 
the Prince of B.iden, who l.iy encamped on the other side 
of the liter; but m atlcmplmg to p.iss, he was twice re- 
pulsed with consideiablc damage. Tlie dauphin loining 
the army, which now amoniitcd to seventy thousand men, 
ciosstd 'without opposition: but found the Germans so 
.idtant.igeoiisly posted, that he would not hazard an attack: 
having, therefore, repassed the riter, he secured Stiilgard 
with a garrison, sent detachments into Flanders and Pied- 
mont, and returned m August to X'eisailles. In Piedmont 
the allies wcic still more unfortunate. The Duke of Savoy 
.111(1 Ins confederates seemed bent upon driving llie I'rentli 
Iroiii Casal and Pigncrol. The first ol these idaces was 
blocked lip, and the other actually invested The fort of 
.Si. Budget, that covered the |ihice, was taken, and the 
town boinbirdtd. Xlcaiiwhile Catmat being leinforeed, 
descended into the plains. The duke was so apprehensive 
ol Till 111 , tliat he abandoned the siege of Pignerol, after 
h:i\ mg blown up the fort, and marched in ipiesl of the 
eni inv to the plain of Mar'.iglia, iii the neigliboiirhood of 
Ins capitil. On the fourth day of Octobir, the French 
.idvniieed upon them from the hills, betwei n Orlnssoii and 
Prosisipic; and a desperate eiig.igeiiu at ( iisiied The 
eiiemv (barged the h ft wing of the eoiihderatcs sword in 
hind witli iiicTf diblc liin though the\ were niiee repiiLed, 
thev renewed the alt.iek with such iinpi tnosiii, that the 
\i ipolit 111 and .Mil.ine'C lioise wire obliged to giie w.ay, 
.111(1 diandired the Genii in e.ii.ilri 'i'liC'C filling upon 
the fool, threw the whole wing into confusion. Mean- 
while, die iinin bods and the oilier w iitg sustained the 
eli.irge w ithoiit flinching, until tluw wire expo'Cil m fl.iiik 
111 thedifi.it of the cav.ilrv ; then the w bob' front g.iie 
w.ii In i.iui the second side was brought up to sustain 
them : the horsc turned their backs, .uid the infiiitri was 
tot. dll routed. In a word, the conledtnitfs were obliged 
to retire with precipitation, leaiing their caniioii, and about 
eight thoiis ind men killed or wounded on the field ol 
bittle The Duke of .Schoinbiig having been denied the 
post which w.is his due, insisted uiion lighting at the he.id 
of the troop- iii.iintained bi the King of (ire it Britain, 
who were |ioslo(l iii the (('litre, and behaied with gie.it 
gallintii under the cie of their coinmainhr M'heii the 
lefi wing was (hhited, the ('oiiiit do los 'I’orres de-ind 
he would t.ike upon him the comm.ind, and ritirat with 
the iiifintri and the right wing: bill he n fused to act 
without the Older ol his liighness, .ind said, things were 
( (line to snrh a pass, that thei must ( ulier coinpiir or die. 
lie roiitniiied to animate his men with liis loiee and e\- 
amph', iiiitil he reeiiied a shot m the thigh. Ills valet 
si'eing him fill, r.in to Ins assist nice, and called for ipiarter, 
but w.is killed by the fiieiut belorc he could b,' under- 
stood. The (hike being t iken at the same msiaiit, w.is 
.ilterw.irds dismissid niion Ins parole, and m a few (lavs 
died at Turin, uuiversally lamented on aceonnt of bis great 
and amiable (pialities. The Karl of Wai wick and Holland, 
who accompanied him as a volunteer, shared his fate in 
being wounded and taken jinsoner: but he soon recovered 
Ins health and liberty. This victory was as nnsubsiantial 
as that ol Latiden, and almost .is dear in the ]iiireh.ise ; for 
the conlcderates made an obstinate defence, and yielded 
solelv to superior numbers. The Duke of Savoy retreated 
to iMoncaher, and throw a reinforcement into Com, vvhicli 
Catmat would not venture to besiege, so severely had bo 
been handled in the battle. He therefore contented him- 


self vv'ith laying the country under contribution, reinforcing 
the garrisons of Ca.sal, Pignerol, and Susa, and making 
preparations for repassing the mountains. The news of 
the victory no sooner reached Paris, than Louis despatched 
M.de Chanlaisto Turin, with proposals for detaching the 
Duke of Savoy from the interest of the allies ; ami the 
Pope, who was now become a partisan of France, sup- 
lorted the ncgociation with his whole influence : but the 
Mcncli king had not yet touched upon the right string. 
The duke continued deaf to all his atldresses. 

§ XXIII. France had been alike successful in her in- 
trigues at the courts of Rome and Constantinople. The 
visirat’the Porte had been converted into a pensionary 
and creature of Louis ; but the war in which the Turks 
bad been so long and unsuccessfully engaged rendered 
linn so odious to the people, that the grand signor de- 
posed him, in order to appease tlveir clamours. The Eng- 
lish and Dutch ambass.idors at Constantinople forthwitli 
renewed tlieir mediation for a peace with the emperor; 
but ibe terms th(>y proposed were still rejected vvitli dis- 
dain. Ill the tneaii time General Heusler, who commanded 
the imperialists in Tr.ansylvama, leduced the fortresses of 
.leno and Villagnswar. In the beginning of July the Due 
de Croy assumed the chief command of the German aimy, 
jiassed the Danube and the Saavo, and invested Belgrade. 
The siege vv.as carried on for some time with great vigour; 
blit, at length, abandoned at the approach of the visir, who 
obbcfd the imperialists to repass the Saave, and sent out 
parlies which made incursions into Upper Hungary. The 
power of I'rincc had never been so conspicuous as at this 
lunctiire, when she maintained a formidable navy at sea, 
and four grc.it armies in dill'erenl parts of Europe. Ex- 
clusive of the operations in Flanders, Germany, and Pied- 
mont, the Count do Noailles invested Roses in Catalonia, 
about the hitler end of i\Iav, while at the same time it vv.is 
blocked lip by the French licet, under the command of the 
Cotiiil d’lslri'es. In a few da\s the pl.ice was .snrrcndeied 
bv capitulation, and the castle of Ampurias met with the 
same f.ite. The .Sp.imsh power was reduced to siicli a 
degree, tliat Noailles miglit have )irocccded in his con- 
(piesis without interruption, had not he been obliged to 
detach part of Ins army to reinforce Catinat in Piedmont. 

§ XXIV. Nothing could be more inglorious for the 
English than their opemtions by sea in the coiir-e of this 
Slimmer. Tlie king had oiderr'd the adminils to use all 
possible dfspatcli in eipiipping tlie fleets, tint they might 
lilock up th(' enemy in their own ports, and jirotect the 
coiiinieree, which li.id .snlfered .sevcrelv from the French 
privateers Thev were, however, so dilatory in their pio- 
<('( dings, that the sipiadrons of the enemv sailed from tlieir 
harbours befor.- the English fleet could put to sea. About 
the middle of Mav it was assembled at St. Helen’s, and took 
on boiril five regiments, intended for a descent on Brest ; 
but this eotei prise was iievrr attempted. When the Eng- 
lish and Dutch sipiadrons joined so as lo form a very mi- 
1111 roils Ilf ( 1, the public expected thev would undertake 
some expedition of impoit.iiice : but the admirals were 
diviibd in opinion, nor did their orders warrant their 
(xiniting anv scheme of coiisequencc. Kilbgrcw and 
D. I.iv.il did not csc.ipo the suspicion of being disaffected 
to the service : and France was said to have inaiiitaiiicd 
.1 secret eorrespoiidcnce with the malcontents in England. 
Loins h.id made surprising ell’orls to repair the d.image 
which Ins ii.ivv had snsl.nnrd. He had purchased scvcr.il 
1 irge vessels, and eoiiverled them into ships of war: he 
had 1.11(1 an emb.irgo on all the shipping of Ins kingdom, 
until Ins sipiadrons were manned ; he had m.ide a gniinl 
naval promotion to eiironi.igc the ofllcers and seamen ; 
and tins expedient produced a wonderful spirit of activitv 
and cmulalioii. In the month of May his fleet sailed to 
the Meditcimneaii, in throe squadrons, consisting of 
sevoiitv-oiio capital ships, bc.sides bomb-ketches, fire-ships, 
and tenders. 

§ XXV. In the beginning of June, the English and 
Dutch fleets sailed down the ehaniiel. On the sixtli. Sir 
George Rooke was detached to the Straits with a squadron 
of thrcc-aiid-twenty ships, as convoy to the Mediteiranean 
tr.ido. The grand fleet returned to Tot hay, while he pur- 
sued his vovage, having under his protection about four 
hundred merchant ships belonging to England, Holland, 
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Denmark, Sweden, Hamburgh, and Flanders. On the 
sixteenth, his scouts discovered part of the French fleet 
under Cape St. Vincent : next day their whole navy ap- 
peared, to the amount of eighty sail. Sixteen of these 
plied up to the English squadron, while the vice-admiral of 
the white stood off to sea, to intercept the ships under 
convoy. Sir George Rooke, by the advice of the Dutch 
vice-admiral Vandergoes, resolved, if possible, to avoid 
an engagement, which could only tend to their absolute 
ruin. He forthwitli sent ordeis to the small ships that 
were near the land, to put into the neighbouring ports of 
Faio, St. Lucar, and Cadiz, while he himself stood off mth 
an easy sail for the protection of the rest. About six in 
the evening ten sail of the enemy came up with two Dutch 
ships of war, commanded by the Captains Schrijver, and 
Vander-Poel, uho seeing no possibility of escaping, tacked 
in shore : and, thus drawing the French after tliem, helped 
to save the rest of the fleet. When attacked they made a 
most desperate defence, but at last were overpowered by 
numbers and taken. An English ship of war and a rich 
pinnace were burned ; nine-and-twenty merchant vessels 
were taken, and about fifty destroyed by the Counts de 
Tourville and D’Etrces. Seven of the largest Smyrna 
ships fell into the hands of M. de Coetlegon, and four he 
sunk in the bay of Gibraltar. The value of the loss sus- 
tained on this occasion amounted to one million sterling. 
Meanwhile Rooke stood off with a fresh gale, and on the 
nineteenth sent home the Lark ship of war with the news 
of his misfortune ; then he bore away for the Madeiras, 
where having taken in wood and water, he set sail for Ire- 
land, and on the third day of August arrived at Cork, with 
fifty sail, including shins of war and trading vessels. lie 
detached Captain Fairborne to Kinsale, with all his squa- 
dron, except six ships of the line, with which, in pursuance 
of orders, he joined the great fleet then crubmg in the 
chops of the channel. On the tu enty-fifth day of August, 
they returned to St. Helen's, and the four regiments were 
landed. On the nineteenth day of September, fifteen 
Dutch ships of the line, and two frigates, set sail for Hol- 
land ; and twenty-six sail, with seven fire-ships, were as- 
signed as guard-ships during the winter. 

§ XXVI. The French admirals, instead of pursuing 
Rooke to Madeira, made an unsuccessful attempt upon 
Cadiz, and bombarded Gibraltar, where the merchants 
sunk their ships, that they might not fall into the hands of 
the enemy. Then they sailed along the coasts of Spain, 
destroyed some English and Dutch vessels at Malaga, 
Alicant, and other places ; and returned in triumph to 
Toulon. About this period. Sir Francis Wheeler returned 
to England with his snuadron, from an unfortunate expe- 
dition in the West Indies. I'n conjunction with Colonel 
Codrington, governor of the Leeward Islands, he made 
unsuccessful attempts upon the islands of Martinique and 
Dominique. Then he sailed to Boston in New England, 
with a view to concert an expedition against Quebec, which 
was judged impracticable. He aftenvards steered for 
Placentia in Newfoundland, which he would have attacked 
without hesitation, but the design was rejected by a ma- 
jority of voices in the council of war. Thus disappointed, 
he set sail for England, and arrived at Portsmouth in a 
very shattered condition, the greater part of his men having 
died in the course of his voyage. 

§ XXVII. In November another effort was made to 
annoy the enemy. Commodore Benbow sailed with a 
squadron of twelve capital ships, four bomb-ketches, .and 
ten brigantines, to the coast of St. Maloes, and anchoring 
within half a mile of the town, cannonaded and bombarded 
it for three days successively. Then his men landed on 
an island, where they burned a convent. On the nine- 
teenth they took the advantage of a dark night, a fresh 
gale, and a strong tide, to send in a fire-ship of a particu- 
lar contrivance, styled the Infernal, in order to burn the 
town : but she struck upon a rock before she arrived at 
the place, and the engineer was obliged to set her on fire, 
and retreat. She continued burning for some time, and 
at last blew up, with such an explosion as shook the 
whole town like an earthquake, unroofed thiee hundred 
houses, and broke all the glass and earthenware for three 
leagues around. A capstan that weighed two hundred 
pounds was transported into the place, and falling upon a 
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house, levelled it to the ground : the greatest pait of the 
wall towards the sea tumbled down ; and the inhabitants 
were overwhelmed with consternation : so that a small 
number of troops might have taken possession without re- 
sistance ; but there was not a soldier on board. Never- 
theless, the sailors took and demolished Quince-fort, and 
did considerable damage to the town of St. Maloes, which 
had been a nest of privateers that infested the English 
commerce. Though this attempt was executed with great 
spirit, and some success, the clamours of the people 
became louder and louder. They scrupled not to say, 
that the councils of the nation were betraved ; and their 
suspicions rose even to the secretary’s office. They ob- 
served, that the French were previously acquainted with 
all the motions of the English, and took their measures 
accordingly for their destruction. They collected and 
compared a good number of particulars, that seemed to 
justify their suspicion of treacliery. But the misfortunes 
of the nation, in all probability, arose from a motley mi- 
nistry, divided among themselves, who, instead of acting 
in concert for the public good, employed all their influence 
to thwart the views and blacken the reputations of each 
other. The people in general exclaimed against the Mar- 
quis of Caermarthen, the Earls of Nottingham and Ro- 
chester, who had acquired great credit with the queen, and 
from their hatred to the wings, betrayed the interests of the 
nation. 

§ XXVIII. But if the English were discontented, the 
French xvere miserable, in spite of all their victories. That 
kingdom Laboured under a dreadful famine, occasioned 
partly from unfavourable seasons, and partly from the war, 
which had not left hands sufficient to cultivate the ground. 
Notwithstanding all the diligence and providence of their 
ministry, in bringing supplies of corn from Sweden and 
Denmark, their care in regulating the price, and fumisli- 
mg the markets, their liberal contributions for the relief of 
the indigent; multitudes perished of want, and the whole 
kjngdom was reduced to poverty and distress. Louis 
pined in the midst of Ins success. "He saw his subjects ex- 
hausted by a ruinous war, in which they had been involved 
by his .ambition. He tampered with the allies apart, in 
hones of dividing and detaching them from the grand con- 
feneracy : he solicited the northern crowns to engage as 
mediators for a general peace. A memorial was actually 
presented by the Danish minister to King William, by 
which it appears, that the French king would have been 
contented to purchase a peace with some considerable 
concessions : but the terms were rejected by the King ol 
England, whose ambition and revenge were not yet "gra- 
tified ; and whose subjects, though heavily laden, could 
still bear additional burthens. 

§ XXIX. The Jacobites had been very attentive to 
the progress of dissatisfaction m England, which they 
fomented with their usual assiduity. The late declaration 
of King James had been couched in such imperious terms, 
as gave offence even to some of those who favoured his 
interest. The Earl of Middleton, therefore, in the begin- 
ning of the year repaired to St. Germain, and obtained 
another, winch contained the promise of a general pardon 
without exception, and every other concession that a British 
subject could demand of his sovereign. About the latter 
end of May, two men, named Canning and Dormer, were 
apprehended for dispersing copies of this paper, tried at 
the Old Bailey, found guilty of not only dispersing, but 
also of composing, a false and seditious libel, sentenced to 
pay five hundred marks a-piece, to stand three times in 
the pillory, and to find sureties for their good behaviour. 
But no circumstance reflected more disgrace on this reign, 
than the fateofAnderton,thesupposed printerof some tracts 
.against the government. He was brought to trial for high 
treason : he made a vigorous defence, in spite of the in- 
sults and discouragement he sustained from a partial 
bench. As nothing but presumptions appeared against 
him, the jury scrupled to bring in a verdict that would 
affect his life, until they were reviled and reprimanded by 
Judge Treby; then they found him guilty. In vain re- 
course was had to the queen’s mercy ; he suffered 
death at Tyburn : and left a jiaper protesting solemnly 
against the proceedings of the court, which he affirmed 
was appointed, not to try, but to convict him ; and peti- 
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tioning Heaven to forgive his penitent iury. The seventy 
of the government was likewise exemplified in foe case of 
some adventurer^ who, having equipped privateers to 
cnuse upon the English, under joint commissions Gram 
foe late King James and Louis XIV., happened to he 
taken by foe English ships of war. Dr. Old^, foe king's 
advocate, being commanded to proceed against them as 
guilty of treason and pinu^, roiised to commence foe 
prosecution; and gave his ppinion in writing that they 
were neither traitors nor pirates. He supported fois opinion 
by arguments before the council : these were answered 
by Dr. Littleton, who succeeded him in foe ofiSce, firom 
which he was dismissed ; and foe primners were executed 
as traitors. The Jacobites did not fail to retort those arts 
upon foe government, which their i^versaries hi^ so suc- 
cessfiilly practised in ,the_ late reign. They* inveighed 
against foe vindictive spirit of foe administration, and 
taxed it with encoura^ng informers and folse witnesses : a 
charge for which there was too much foundation. ' 

§ X2^. The friends James in Scotland still con- 
tinued to concert designs in his iavow : but their cxines- 
pondence was detected, and their aiins defeated, by foe 
vigilance of foe ministry in that kingdom. Secretary 
Jmnston not only kept a watchful eye over all their trans- 
actions, but by a dexterous management of court liberality 
and fevour, appeased foe discontents of the presb^iions 
so efiectually, that foe king ran no risk in assembling the 
parliimenL Some offices were -bestowed upoivthe leaders 
of foe kirk party : and foe Duke of Hamilton being recon- 
ciled to foe government, was appointed commissioner. On 
foe eig^teenui d^y of April, the session was opened, and 
the king’s letter, replete with the most cajoling expressions, 
being read, foe parliament proceeded to exhibit undeniable 
specimens of their good humour. They drew up a very 
a^tionate answer to his majesty’s letter : they voted an 
addition of six new regiments to the standing forces of foe 
kmgdom; foeygrantra a supply of above one hundred 
end fifW thousand pounds sterlmg to his mqjesty : they 
enacted a law for levying men to serve on board foe royu 
na^ ; they fined all absentees, whether lords or commons ; 
and vacated foe seata of all those commissioners who re- 
fused to take foe oath of assurance, which was equivalent 
to an abjuration of Sing James : they set on foot an in- 
quiry aliout an intended invasion : they published some 
intercepted letters, supposed to be written to King James 
by Neville Payne, whom they committed to prison, and 
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danger, by threatening in liis tom to impeach those who 
had made foeir peace with foe government : they passed 
an act for foe comprehension of such of the episcopal 
clergy as should condescend to take the oaths by foe tenth 
day of July. All that foe general assembly required of 
them was am offer to subscribe foe confession of ftiifo, and 
to acknowledge presbytery as the only government of foe 
Scottish churw; rat foey neither submitted to these terms, 
nor took foe. oaths within foe limited time, so that they 
forfeited all legal right to foeir benefices. Nevertheless, 
they continued in possession, and even received private 
assurances of foe king’s protection. It was one of William’s 
political maxims, to court his domestic enemies; but it 
was never attended with any good effect. This indulgrace 
gave offence to foe presbytenans, and farmer distractions 
began to revive. 

§ XXXI. The king having prevailed upqn the States-ge- 
neral to augment their land forces and navy for the service 
of the ensuing campaign, embarked for England, and ar- 
rived at Kensington on foe thirtieth day of October. Find- 
ing foe people clamorous and discontented, foe trade of 
foe nation decayed, foe affairs of state mismanaged, and 
foe ministers recriminating upon one another, he perceived 
foe necessity of changing hand& and resolvira to take his 
measures accordingly. Sunderland, his chief counsellor, 
represented foat foe tories were averse to the continuance 


of a war, which had been productive of nothing but damage 
and disgrace; whereas the whigs were much more tract- 
able, aim would bleed freely, p^y from the terrors of in- 
vasion and popery, partW from tlie ambition of being 
courted by the crown, and partly from foe prospect of ad- 
vantage> in advancing money to foe government on 'foe 
funds established by parliament : for that sort of traffic 
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which obtained the appdlation of foe monied interest, was 
altogether a whiggish mstitutira. The king revolved these 
observations in ms own mind ; and, in foe mean time, foe 
parliament met on foe seventh day of November, pursuant 
to foe last prorogation. In bis speech he expressra his re- 
sentment against foose who were foe authors of foe mis- 
carriages at sea ; represented the necessity of increasing foe 
landiorces and the navy : and demanded a suitable sup- 
ply for these purposes. In order to pave foe w^ to their 
condescension, he had already dismissed from bis council 
foe Earl of Nottingham, who, of all his ministers, was foe 
most odious to‘ the people. His place would have been 
immedi^y filM with tte Earl or Shrewsbury ; but that 
nobleman suspecting fois was a change of men rather than 
’ of measures, stood aloof for some time, until he received 
such assurances firom foe king as quieted his scruples, and 
then he accepted foe office of secikary. The lieutenancy 
for foe city of London, and all other commissions over 
England, were altered vrifo a view to favour foe whig in- 
terest; and foe individuals of foat party were indulged 
with many places of trust and profit: but the tories were 
too powenul in foe House of Commons to be exasperated, 
and therefore a good number of them were retained in 
office. 

§ XXXII. On the sixth day of foe session^ foe Com- 
mons unanimously resolved to support foeir majesties and 
foeir ravernment; to inquire into miscarriages; and to 
consiow of means for preservmg foe trade or foe nation. 
The Turkey company were summoned to produce foe pe- 
titions they had delivered to foe commissioners of the ad- 
miralty for convoy ; Lord Falkland, who sat at the head of 
that board, rave m copies of all foe orders and directions 
sent to Sir George Rooke concerning foe Straits’ fleet, to- 
rafoerwith a list of all the ships at that time in commission. 
It appeared, in foe course of this inquiry, that foe miscar*- 
ri^ of Rooke’s fleet vras in a great measure owing to the 
misconduct of foe admirals, and neglect of the victnal- 
ing-office; but they were screened by a mqjonty. Mr. 
Harley, one of foe commissioners for taking and stating 
the public accoun^ dehvered a report, whiifo contained a 
cha^ of peculation orainst Lord Falkland. Rainsfbrd, 
receiver of the rights and perquisites of foe navy, confessed 
that he had received and paid more money than that which 
was charged in foe accounts; and, in pubcular, that he had 
paid four thousand pounds to Lord Falkland, by his mar 
jes^s order. Hiis lord bod acknowledged before foe com- 
missioners, that he bad paid one half of the sum, by foe 
kingfs order, to a person who was not a member of either 
House; and foat the remainder was still in his hands. 
Rainsford owned he had foe original letter which he re- 
ceived from Falkland, demanding the money; and fois 
nobleman. desiring to see it, detained foe voucher; a cir- 
cumstance that incensed the Commons to such a degree, 
that a motion was made for committing him to foe Tower, 
and debated wifo great warmth, but at last overruled by 
foe majority. Nevertheless, they agreed to make him sen- 
sible of their displeasure, and He vras reprimanded in his 
place. The House of Lordshaving also inquired into foe 
causes of foe miscarria^ at sea, very violent debates arose, 
and at length foe majority resolved, foat the admirals had 
done well in foe execution of theonleis foey had received. 
This vras a triumph over foe whig lords, who had so 
eagerly prosecuted the a&ir, and now protested against 
the resolution, not wifoout great appearance of reason. 
The next step of the Lords, vras to exculpate foe Earl of 
Nottingham, as the blame seemed to lie with him, on the 
supposition that foe admirals were innocent. With a 
view, therefore, to transfer fois blame to TVenebard, foe 
whi|^h secretary, foe earl gave the House to understarid 
that he had received intelligence from Paris in foe begin- 
ning of June, containing a list of foe enemy's fleet, and 
the time of foeir sailing ; that fois wtu communicated to a 
committee of the council, and particularly imparted to 
Secretaiy TYenchard, whose prince it vras to transmit 
instructions to foe admirals. Two conferences passed on 
fois subject between foe Lords and Commons. _ TVenchard 
delivered in his defence in writing; and was in his turn 
screed by the whole efiferts of foe ministry, in which the 
whig influence now predominated. Thuk an inquiry of 
such national consequence, which took its rise from the 
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Kind’s own expression of lesentmeiit against the deiin- 
qiients, was stifled by the arts of tlie court, because it was 
likely to affect one o'f its creatures : for, though there was 
no premeditated treachery in the case, the interest of the 
public was certainly sacrificed to the mutual animosity of 
the ministers. The charce of Lord Falkland being re- 
sumed in the House of Commons, he appeared to have 
begged and received of the king the remaining two thou- 
sand pounds of tlie money which had been paid by Rains- 
ford : he was therefore declaied guilty of a high misde- 
meanor, and breach of trust, and committed to the Tower; 
from whence, however, he was m two days discharged 
upon his petition. 

§ XXXIII. Harley, Foley, and Harcourt, presented to 
the House a state of the receipts and issues of the revenue, 
together with two reports from the commissioners of 
accounts concerning sums issued for secret services, and 
to members of parliament. This was a discovery of the 
most scandalous practices in the mystery of corruption, 
equallv exercised on the individuals of both parties, ni 
occasional bounties, grants, places, pensions, equivalents, 
and additional salaries. The malcontents, therefore, lustly 
observed, the House of Commons was so managed that 
the king could baffle any bill, quash all grievances, stifle 
accounts, and rectify the articles of Limerick. Wlien the 
Commons took into consideration the estimates and 
supolies of the ensuing year, the king demanded forty 
thousand men for the navy, and above one hundred thou- 
sand for the purposes of tlie land-service. Before the 
House considered these enormous demands, they granted 
four hundred thousand pounds by wav of advance, to 
quiet the clamours of the seamen who were become 
mutinous and desperate for want of jiav, upwards of one 
million being due to them for wages. Tlien the Commons 
voted the number of men required for the navy : but tiiey 
were so ashamed of that tor the army, that they thought 
it necessary to act in such a manner as should imply that 
they still retained some regaid for their country. They 
called for all the treaties subsisting betw'een the king anti 
his allies : they examined the different proportions of the 
troops furnished by the respective powers : they considered 
the intended augmentations, and fixed the establishment 
of the year at fourscore and three thousand one hundred 
and twenty-one men, including officers. For the main- 
tenance of these they allotted the sum of two millions 
five hundred and thirty thousand five hundred and ninety 
pounds. They granted two millions for the navy, and 
about five hundred thousand pounds to make good the 
deficie'noies of the annuity and poll bills ; so that the sup- 
lies of the year amounted to about five millions and a 
alf, raised by a land-tax of four shillings in the pound, 
by two more lives in the annuities, a further excise on 
beer, a new duty on salt, and a lottery. 

§ XXXIV. Though the malcontents in parliament could 
not withstand this torrent of profusion, they endeavoured 
to distress the court interest, by reviving the popular bills 
of the preceding session ; such as that for regulating trials 
in cases of high treason, the other for the more frequent 
calling and meeting of jiarliaments, and that concerning 
free and impartial proceedings in pailiament. The first 
was neglected in the House of Lords; the second was 
rejected ; the third was passed by the Commons, on the 
supposition that it would be defeated in the other House. 
The Lords returned it with certain amendments, to which 
the Commons would not agree ; a conference ensued ; the 
peers receded from their corrections, and passed the bill, 
to which the king, however, refused his assent. Nothing 
could be more unpopular and dangerous than such a step 
at this juncture. The Commons, in order to recover some 
credit with the people, determined to disapprove of his 
majesty’s conduct. The House formed itself into a com- 
mittee, to take the state of the kingdom into consideration. 
They resolved that whoever advised the king to refuse the 
royal assent to that bill, was an enemy to their majesties 
and the- kingdom. They likewise presented an address, 
expressing their concern that he had not given his consent 
to the bill, and beseeching his majesty to hearken for the 
future to the advice of his parliament, rather than to the 
councils of particular persons, who might have private 
interests of their own, separate from those of his majesty 
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and Ins people. The king thanked them fm then ze.il, pio- 
fessed a warm legard for their constitution, and asMiicil 
them he would look upon all p.irties as enemies, who 
should endeavour to lessen the confidence sub'-istiiig be- 
tween the sovereign and people. The member^ in the 
opposition were not at all satisfied with this general leply. 
A day being appointed to take it into consideration, a 
warm debate was maintained with equal eloquence and 
acrimony. At length the question being put, that an ad- 
diess should be made for a more explicit answer, it was 
passed in the negative by a great majority 
§ XXXV. The city of London petitioned that a pailia- 
mentary provision might be made for the orphans, whose 
fortunes they bad scandalously squandeied away. Such 
an application had been made in the preceding session, 
and rejected with disdain, as an imposition on the public: 
but now those scruples weie removed, and the House 
passed a bill for this purpose, consisting of many clauses, 
extending to different charges on the city lands, aqueducts, 
and personal estates; imposing duties on binding ajipren- 
tices, constituting freemen, as also upon wines and coals 
imported into London. On the tw’enty-third day of Match 
these bills received the royal assent : and the king took tliat 
opportunity of recommending despatch, as the season of 
the -year was far advanced, and the enemy diligently em- 
ployed in making preparations for an early campaign. 
The scheme of a national bank, like those of Amsterdam 
and Genoa, had been recommended to the ministry, as an 
excellent institution, as well for the credit and security of 
the government, as for the increase of trade and circula- 
tion. One proiet t 'vas invented by Dr. Hugh Chamber- 
lain, proposing the circulation of tickets on land security ; 
but William Paterson w as author of that which was ran led 
into execution by the interest of Michael Godfrey, and 
other actne projectors. The scheme was founded on the 
notion of a transferable fund, and a circulation by bill on 
the credit of a large capital. Forty merchants subscribed 
to the amount of five hundred thousand pounds, as a fund, 
of ready money, to circulate one million at eight per cent 
to be lent to the government ; and even this fund of ready 
money bore the same interest. W’hen it was properly 
digested in the cabinet, and a majority m parliament secui ed 
for Its reception, the undertakers for the court introduced 
It into the House of Commons, and expatiated upon the 
national advantages that would accrue from such a mea- 
sure. They said it would rescue the nation out of the 
hands of extortioners and usuiers, lower interest, raise the 
value of land, revive and establish public credit, extend 
circulation, consequently improve commerce, facilitate 
the annual supplies, and connect the people the moie 
closely with the government. The project was violently 
opposed by a strong party, who affirmed that it would be- 
come a monopoly, and engross the whole money of the 
kingdom; that, as it must infallibly be subservient to 
government views, it might be employed to the worst 
purposes of arbitrary power ; that, instead of assisting, it 
w'ould weaken commerce, by tempting people to withdraw 
their money from trade, and employ it in stock-jobbing; 
that It would produce a swarm of brokeis and lobbeis to 
prev upon their fellow-creatures, encourage fraud and 
gaming, and further corrupt the morals of the nation. 
Notwithstanding these objections, the bill made its wav 
through the two Houses, establishing the funds for the 
security and advantage of the subscribers; empowering 
their majesties to incorporate them by the name of The 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England, under a 
proviso, that at any time after the first day of August, in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and five, upon a 
year’s notice, and the repayment of the twelve hundred 
thousand pounds, the said corporation should cease and 
determine. The liill likewise contained clauses of appro- 
priation for the service of the public. The whole sub- 
scription was filled in ten days after its being opened ; and 
the court of directors completed the payment before the 
expiration of the time prescribed by the act, although they 
did not call in more than seven hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds of the money subscribed. All these funds 
proving inadequate to the estimates, the Commons brought 
m a bill to impose stamp duties upon all vellum, parch- 
ment, and paper, used in almost every kind of intercourse 
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between man and man ; and they crowned the oppressions 
of the year with anotlier grievous tax upon carriages, under 
the name of a bill for licensing and regulating hackney and 
stage coaches. 

§ XX.Wl. The Commons, in a clause of the bill for 
taxing several joint-stocks, provided, that in case of a de- 
fault m the payment of that tax, within the time limited by 
the act, the charter of the company so failing should be 
deemed void and forfeited. The East India company 
actually neglected their pavment, and the public imagined 
the ministry would seize this opportunity of dissolving a 
monopoly against which so many complaints had been 
made ; but the directors understood their own strength ; 
and instead of being broken, obtained the promise of a 
new charier. Tins was no sooner known, than the con- 
troversy between them and their adversaries was revived 
with such animosity, that the council tliouglit proper to 
indulge both parties with a hearing. As this produced no 
lesoliition, the merchants who opposed the company pe- 
titioned, that, in the mean while, toe new charter might be 
suspended. Addresses of the same kind were presented 
by a gieat number of clothiers, linen-drapers, and other 
dealeis. To these a written answer was published by the 
company ; the merchants printed a reply, in which they 
uiidertook to jirove, that the company had been guilty of 
unjust and unwarrantable actions, tending to the scandal 
of religion, the dishonour of the nation, the reproach of 
our laws, the oppression of the people, and the ruin of 
trade. They observed, that two private ships had exported 
in one year three times as many cloths as the company 
had exported in thiee years. They offered to send more 
cloth and English meicliandise to the Indies in one year, 
than the company had exported m five; to fuinisli the 
government with five hundred tons of saltpetre for less than 
one h.ilf of the usual price; and tliey represented, that the 
company could neither lade the slims they petitioned for 
in England, nor lelade tliem in the East Indies. In spite 
of all these remonstrances, tlie new charter passed the great 
seal ; though the giants contained in it wore limited in 
such a manner, that tliey did not amount to an exclusive 
jiriMlege, and subjected the company to such alterations, 
lestrictions, and (lualilications, as the king should diiect 
before the twont\-ninth day of September. Tins indulg- 
ence and other f.ivouis granted to the company were pri- 
vately purchased of the ministry, and became productive 
of a loud outcry against the government. The merchants 
imblished a journal of the whole transaction, and petitioned 
the House of Commons that their liberty of trading to the 
East Indies might be confirmed by parliament. Another 
lietilion was presented by the company, praying that their 
cliaiter might receive a parliamentary sanction. Both 
parties employed all their address in making private ap- 
plication to the members. The House having examined 
the diffeient charters, the book of their new subscriptions, 
.ind eveiy particular relating to the company, resolved that 
all the subjects of England had an equal right to trade to 
the East Indies, unless prohibited by act of parliament. 

§ XXXVII. But nothing engrossed the attention of the 
imblic more than a bill which was brought into the House 
lor a general iialuialization of all foreign jirotestants. The 
tuhocates foi this measure alleged, that great part of the 
lands of England lay uncultivated ; that the strength of a 
nation consisted m the number of inhabitants ; that the 
jieople were thinned by the war and foreign voyages, and 
reqiiiiod an extraordinary supply; that a great number of 
protestants, persecuted in France and other countries, 
would gladly remove to a land of freedom, and bring along 
xvith them their wealth and manufactuies ; that the com- 
munity had been largely repaid for the protection granted 
to those refugees who had already settled in the kingdom. 
They had introduced several new branches of manufacture, 
promoted industry, and lowered the price of labour; a 
circumstance of the utmost importance to trade, oppressed 
as It was with taxes, and exposed to uncommon hazard 
from the enemy. The opponents of the bill urged with 
gieat vehemence, that it would cheapen the birthright of 
Englishmen ; that the want of culture was owing to the 
oppression of the times ; that foreigners being admitted 

(I Besides tlie bills already mentioned, the parliament m this session 
pissed an .ic.t ioi takmj,' and statinij tliv public accounts— anothti toemoii 


into the privileges of the British trade, would grow wealthy 
at the expense of their benefactors, and transfer the for- 
tunes they had gained into their native country ; that the 
reduction in the price of labour would be a national griev- 
ance, while many thousands of English manufactuiers 
xvere starving for want of employment, and the price of 
provisions continued so high, that even those that were 
employed could scarce supply their families with bread : 
that the real design of the bill was to make such an acces- 
sion to the dissenters as would render them an equal match 
in the body-politic for those of the church of England ; to 
create a greater dependence on the crown, and, in a xvord, 
to supply a foreign head with foreign members. Sir John 
Knight, a member of the House, in a speech upon this 
subject, exaggerated the bad consequences that would at- 
tend such a bill, with all the wit and virulence of satire : 
it was printed and dispersed through the kingdom, and 
raised such a flame among the people as had not appeared 
since the revolution. They e.xclaimed, that all offices 
would be conferred upon Dutchmen, who would become 
lord-danes, and prescribe the modes of religion and go- 
vernment; and they extolled Sir John Knight, as the 
saviour of the nation. The courtiers, incensed at the pro- 
gress of this clamour, complained in the House of the 
speech which had been printed ; and Sir reuq„,. 

John was threatened with expulsion and eres Life oik. 
imprisonment. He therefore thought proper 
to disown the paper, xvhich was burned by t racts, italpli. 
the bands of the common hangman. This ''‘''’‘‘’r®- 
sacrifice served only to increase the popular disturbance, 
which rose to such a height of violence, that the court 
party began to tremble ; and the bill was drojiped for the 
present. 

§ XXXVIII. Lord Coningsby and Mr. Porter had 
committed the most flagrant acts of oppression in Ireland. 
These had been explained during the last session, by the 
gentlemen who appealed against the administration of 
Lord Sidney; but they were screened by the ministry; 
and therefore the Earl of Bellamont now impeached them 
in the House of Commons, of which he and they were 
members. After an examination of the articles e.xhibited 
against them, the Commons, who were by this time at the 
devotion of the court, declared, that, considering the state 
of affairs in Ireland, they did not think them fit grounds 
for an impeachment. In the course of this session, the 
nation sustained another misfortune in the fate of Sir 
Francis Wheeler, who had been appointed commander*m- 
chief of the Mediterranean squadron. He received in- 
structions to take under his convoy the merchant ships 
bound to Turkey, Spain, and Italy; to ciuize thirty days 
in a certain latitude, for the protection of the Spanish 
Plate-fleet homeward bound ; to leave pait of his squadron 
at Cadiz, as convoy to the trade for England ; to proceed 
with the rest to the Mediterranean; to join the Spanish 
fleet in his return ; and to act in concert with them, until 
he should be joined by the fleet from Turkey and the 
Straits, and accompany them back to England. About the 
latter end of October he set sail from St. Helen’s, and in 
January arrived at Cadiz with the ships under his convoy. 
There leaving Rear-Admiral Hopson, he proceeded for 
the Mediterranean. In the bay of Gibraltar he was over- 
taken by a dreadful tempest, under a lee-shore, which he 
could not possibly weather, and where the ground uas so 
foul that no anchor would hold. This expedient, however, 
was tried. A great number of ships weie driven ashore, 
and many perislied. The admiral’s ship foundered at sea, 
and he and all his crew were buried in the deep, except 
two Moors, who xvere miraculously preserved. Two other 
ships of the line, three ketches, and six merchant ships, 
were lost. The remains of the fleet were so much shat- 
tered, that instead of prosecuting their voyage, they re- 
turned to Cadiz, m order to be refitted, and sheltered fiom 
the attempts of the French squadrons, which xvere still at 
sea, under the command of Cliateau-Kenaud and Cabaret. 
On the twenty-fifth day of April tlie king closed the ses- 
sion with a speech in the usual style, and the parliament 
w'as prorogued to the eighteenth day of September.*' 

§ XXXIX. Louis of France being tired of the war, 

rape ship-bui1<Unp— a third for the better di'tciplininp the na\y — the usual 
inilitui .itl— and an act enabling his niaicst.> to make grants and leasts m 
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which had impoverished his coiintn, continued to tamiier 
w ith the Duke of Savoy, and, by the canal of the Pope, 
made some offers to the Kin"; of Spam, which were re- 
jected. Meanw hile he resolved to stand upon tlie defensive 
durins; tlie ensuing; campaign, in every part but Catalonia, 
where liis whole naval force might co-operate with the 
Count de Noaillcs, who commanded the land army. King 
AN'illiam having received intelligence of the design upon 
Barcelona, endeavoured to prevent the junction of the 
Brest and Toulon squadrons, by sending Russel to sea as 
early as the fleet could be in a condition to sail ; but be- 
fore he arrived at Portsmouth, the Brest squadron had 
quitted that harbour. On the third day of hlay the admi- 
ral sailed from St. Helen’s with the combined squadrons 
of England and Holland, amounting to ninety ships of 
the lini, besides frigates, fire-ships, and tenders. lie de- 
tached Captain Pritchard of the Monmouth with two fire- 
ships, to destroy a fleet of French merchant-ships near 
Conquet-bay ; and this service being performed, he return- 
ed to St. Helen’s, where he had left Sir Cloudeslev Shovel 
with a squadron, to take on board a bodv of land forces, 
intended for a descent upon the coast of Franco. The'e 
being embarked, under the command of General Ptole- 
mache, the whole fleet sailed again on the twenty-ninth of 
Slav. The land and sea officers, in a council of war, 
agreed that part of the fleet designed for this expedition 
should separate from the rest, and proceed to Camaret-bay, 
where the forces should be landed. On the fifth day of 
June, Lord Berkelev, who commanded this squadron, 
arted w ith the grancl fleet, and on the seventh anchored 
etween the bars of Camaret and Bertaume. Ne.xt day 
the iMarquis of Caermarthen, afterwards Duke of Leeds, 
who served under Berkeley, as rear-admiral of the blue, 
entered Camaret-bay with two laige ships and six frigates, 
to coier the troons in landing. The French had received 
intelligence of tlie design, and taken such precautions, 
under the conduct of the celebrated engineer, Vauban, that 
the English were exposed to a terrible fire from new-erected 
batteries, as well as from a strong body of troops ; and 
though the ships cannonaded them w'lth 'great vigour, the 
soldiers could not maintain any regularity in landing. A 
good number were killed in the open boats before they 
reached the shore ; and those who landed were soon re- 
pulsed, in spite of all the endeavours of General Ptole- 
A D icot mache, who received a wound in the thigh, 
which proved mortal. Seven hundred sol- 
diers are said to have been lost on this occasion, besides 
those who were killed on board of the ships. Tlie Monk 
ship of war was towed off with great difficultv ; but a 
Dutch frigate of thirty guns fell intothe hands of the enemy. 

§ XL. After this unfortunate attempt, Lord Berkeley, 
with the advice of a council of war, sailed back for Eng- 
land, and at St. Helen’s received orders from the queen to 
call a council, and deliberate in what manner the ships 
and forces might be best employed. Tliey agreed to make 
some attem]it upon the coast of Noimandv. With this 
view they set sail on the fifth day of July. Thev bonib.ird- 
ed Dieppe, and reduced the greatest part of the town to 
ashes. Flience they steered to Havre-de-Grace, which met 
with the same fate. They harassed the F’rench troops, 
who marched after them along-shore. They alarmed the 
whole coast, and filled every town with such consternation, 
that they would have been abandoned by the inhabitants, 
had not they been detained by military force. On the 
twenty-sixth 'day of July, Lord Berkeley returned to St. 
Helen’s, where he quitted the fleet, and the command de- 
volved upon Sir Cloudesley Shovel. This officer having 
received instructions to make an attempt upon Dunkirk, 
sailed round to the Downs, where he was joined by M. 
Meesters, xvith six-and-twenty Dutch pilots. On the 
twelfth of September he appeared before Dunkirk ; and 
next day sent m the Charles galley, with two bomb-ketches, 

the Duchy of Cornwall. One was also passed for reneftine a clause in an 
old statute, limiting the nutnher of justices ot the peace in the principihty 
of Wales ^ 'I he Duke ot Norfolk brought an action m the court of kinir's 
|)ench acainst l\li . Germaine tor crimiiMl conversation with his ducliess. 
The cause u.is tried, and tlie jury brought in their verdict for one immlred 
marks, and costs of smt. in favour ot tlie plaintiff. 

lie tore the king embarked, he gratified a good number of his friends with 
promotions Lonl Charles Butler, brother to the Duke of Ormond, was 
created lyird Butler, of Weston in England, and Earl ot Arran mlrelaiul. 
'I he Earl of Shreusbury was honoured witli the title ot Duke '1 lie I art 
of Mulgravc, being reconciled to the court measures, was gratified with a 


and as many of the machines called inferiials. These were 
set on fire without effect, and the design miseairied : then 
Shovel steered to Calais, which having bombaidcd with 
little success, he returned to the coast of England ; and 
the bomb-kctches and machines were sent into tlie rncr 
Thames. 

§ XLI. During these transactions, Admiral Russel, 
with the giaud fleet, sailed to the Mediterranean ; and 
being joined by Rear-Admiral Neville from Cadiz, to- 
gether with Callembergh and Evertzeii, he steered towards 
Barcelona, wliicb was besieged by the French fleet and 
army. At his approach, Tourville retired with precipitation 
into the haihour of Toulon ; and Noailles abandoned lii^ 
enterprise. The Spanish affairs were in such a deplorable 
condition, that without this timely assistance the kingdom 
must have been undone. While he continued m the Me- 
diterranean, the French admiral durst not venture to 
appear at sea; and all his projects were disconcerted. 
Alter having asserted the honour of the British flag in those 
seas during the whole summer, he sailed in the beginning 
of November to Cadiz, where, by an express order of the 
king, he passed the winter, during which, he took sticli 
precautions for preventing Tourville from passing the 
Straits, tliat he did not think proper to risk the passage. 

§ XLII. It will now be necessary to describe the ope- 
rations on the continent. In the middle of May King 
William arrived iti Holland, where he consulted with the 
States-general. On the third day of June he repaired to 
Betlilem-abbey near Louvain, the place appointed for the 
rendezvous of the army ; and there he was met by the 
Electors of Bavaria and Cologn. In a few days a numer- 
ous army was assembled ; and every thing seemed to 
promise an active campaign. On the third clay of June 
the dauphin assumed the command of the French forces, 
with which Luxembourg had taken post between Moiis 
and Maubeuge ; and passing the Sambre, encamped at 
Fleurus : but on the eighteenth, he removed from thence, 
and took up liis quarters between St.Tron and Wanlieim : 
while the conledemtes lay at Roosbeck. On the eleventli 
of July, the dauphin marched in four columns to Oerle 
upon the Jaar, where be pitched liis camp. On the twentj- 
second, the confederates marched to Bomale : then tlie 
dauphin took the route to Vignamont, where he secured 
Ins army by entrenchments, as Iiis forces were inferior m 
number to those of the allies; and he had been directed 
by Ins father to avoid an engagement. In this situation 
both armies remained till the fifteenth day of August, 
when King William sent the heavy baggage to Louvain ; 
and on the eighteenth made a motion to Sombref. This 
was no sooner known to the enemy, than they decamped ; 
and having marched all night, posted themselves between 
Temploux and Mnsv, within a league and a half of the 
confederates. The King of England resolved to pass the 
Scheldt; and with this view marched, by the way of Ni- 
velle and Soignies, to Cliievres : from tlience lie detaclied 
tlie Duke of Wirtemberg, with a strong body of horse and 
foot, to pass the river at Oudenarde, while the Elector ot 
Bavaria advanced with another detachment to pass it at 
Pont de Espieres. Notwithstanding all the extiedition 
thev could make, their purpose was anticipated by Lux- 
embourg, who being apprized of their route, had detached 
four tliousand horse, vvnth each a foot soldier behind the 
trooper, to reinfoice M. de Valette, who commanded that 
part of the French line. These were sustained by a choice 
Itody of men, who travelled with great expedition, without 
observing the formalities of a march. Maieschal de Vil- 
leroy followed the same route, with all the cavalry of the 
right wing, the household troops, and twenty field-pieces , 
and the rest of the army was brought up bv the dauphin 
in person. They marched with such incredible diligence, 
that the Elector of Bavaria could scarcebelieve his own eyes, 
when he arrived in sight of the Scheldt, and saw them en- 

pension of tlircc thousand pounds, and the title of Maiqnis of Norm^dj 
Henry Herbert was ennobUd by the title of Baron Herbert of Ciiei l)urj 
'I lie rails ot Bedford, Devonslnre, and Clare, were promoted to the rank 
of diikis. riie Marquis of Caermarthen was niatle Duke of Leeds , 
Viscount ‘Sidney, created I'arl of llomney ; and \ isc^unt Newnoi t. l-u l 
ot Bedford. Bussel was ,id\anccd to the head of the admiralts boaid 
Sir George Hookcaiul Sir lolni I loublon ere appointed jomt commission 
CIS, in the room ot 1\ dleqrew and Delav al. Charles Montague w as made 
cliamtlloi ot the cxrirqner ; and Sir Willuiu I rmnlMl and lohn bmitli 
commissioners ot tlie treasurj , in the room of Sir f d\\ ud Sej monr anu 
Ml Hatiilxlm 
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trenchins; tliemselves on tlie other side of the river. King 
William having reconnoitred their disposition, thought it 
impracticable to pass at that jdace ; aiicl therefore marched 
down the river to Oudenarde, where a jiassage had been 
already effected by the Duke of Wirteinhcrg. Here the 
confederates passed the Scheldt on the twcnU-scveiitli day 
of the month ; and the king fi.xed his hcad-ipiarteis at 
Wanneglicm. His intention was to have taken possession 
of Courtiaj,and established sMiiter-cpiaiters for a consider- 
able ])art of his annv in that district; but Luxembourg 
having posted himsedf hetween that place and Meniii, ex- 
tended Ills lines in such a manner, that the confederates 
could not attompt to (nice them, nor even hindei him from 
subsisting his tiimy at the expense of the Castellanv of 
Conrtray, during the icniainder of the campaign. This 
snr|irising inarch was of such iniiiortancc to tlie French 
king, that he wiolo with his own liand a letter of thanks 
to his army : and ordered that it sliould he read to every 
paiticular squadron and hattilion. 

5 XLIII. The King of Jsngland, though disappointed 
mills schetiio upon Conrtray, found means to make some 
advantage oi his sniicriority in miinhcr. He diaftcd troops 
from tlie gariison of Liege and Maestricht; and on the 
thud (lav of September rciiifoiccd his body uitb a largo 
dctaclimcnl fioiii his own camp, conferring the coniniaiid 
upon the Duke of Ilolstein-l’locn, with orders to iiiider- 
takc the siege of liny. Next day the wliolo confederate 
forces pa'sed the Lys, and encamped at Woiitergliein. 
From llience the king, v.ith p.irt of tlie army, marched to 
Kosclaei : this divcision obliged the d inpfiin to make coti- 
sidenhle detachments, for the security of Ypros and ftlc- 
nin on one side, and to covei riiriics and Dunkirk on the 
other. At this luncluie, a I'miehiiian being seized in the 
very act of setting lire to one of the aminuiiitimi waggons 
in tlie allied aiiiiv, confessed he h.id hien cniploied for 
this iiur|io '0 b\ sonic of the Frciith genenils, and suirerod 
death as a titiitor. On the sixiei nth day of the month, the 
Duke of llolstein-l’loen iiiMsicd llu\,aiid earned on the 
siege wall such vigour, th.it in ten d.ns the g.irrison capi- 
tulated. The king oidered Dixmtndi', Detnese, Ninove, 
and Tirlemonl, to be sietiitd for v. intc-ipi.irli rs to part of 
the iiriin : tfie d.inphin rtliirned to \'( r-aillcs : NVilliam 
quilled the camp on tlie last d i\ ol .‘September; and both 
armies broke up idiotit the middle ol Odober 

§ XLI\'. Tlie optr.ilions on the KIniu' were |iro-cou- 
ccrtid brtween King William tmd tlie I’riiiro of Ihden, 
who had Msited I.oiidon in the winlir. 'Die dispute 
1)( tween tfic emperor and tfic I’.li etor of S ixony was eom- 
proinisid ; ,iiid this young prinee diing diitmg tlie nego- 
(iilion, the treaty w.is perfected by Ins hiotlier and siic- 
ressor, who eng.iged to furnish iwrlve ihonsaiid mi n ye.irlv, 
in ( oiisidcralion o( .i subsidy from tlie tonri ol k’lenna. fii 
the heginntng ol .lime, i\Iare'i.h,d do Lorgcs p.issod the 
Khme at I’liilipshnrg. in order to gue h.illle to the impe- 
rialists, oncamprd at Ilailhrnn. Die I’rincc of Ihden, 
who w.is not yet joined hv the Saxons, lle»sians, nor bv 
the troops of MiiiisK r and I’adcrbnrii, dcspalc bid eonriem 
t(i qiiicken the niareh of these anxiharn s, and advaneed to 
F.ppingi n, where lie ]iroposed to w.iit till they sliould come 
np; hilt, on the lilleenlh, rccciMiig undonhled mlelligencc 
Ih It the enemy were in moliiiii lownrds him, he adxanced 
to meet them in order of h.ittle. De Lorges com bided 
that this w IS a di sperate eflbit, and immediately lialted, 
to III, ike the neress.irj prep.inilioiis for an engagement. 
'J his p iiiso en.ihled I’rmce l.onis to lake ]ioss(ssion of a 
strong p iss iic.ir Sintzhcim, liniii which he could not easily 
he dislodgid. 'I'lien the Marcseh.il proi ceded to Viseloeb, 
.ind r.ivaged the ad) item eomitry, in liopes of dniwilig the 
imperialists from tlieir enlrciiehments. The prince being 
)oiiicd liv the I Icssians, n soiled to licit iqi the qiiarlcis 
of the enemy, and tlie Freiieh geiiend being apiiri/cd of 
his design, retreated at midnight with the utmost )>recipi- 
latinii Having posted himself .it Ruth, he sent his heavy 
hagg.igo to I’hilipsliiirg : then he moved to Gonshergli, 
in the nciglihnnrhood of Manheim, rejiassed the llhmc, 
.md encamped hetween Spiers and Worms. The I’rmcc 
of Baden being joined by tbe allies, ji.assed the river by a 
bridge of boats neat Ilagcnhaeh, in the middle of Septem- 

c III llir rnunp of tlu*lrnr, .1! (Ill CssiP, rnirrnnr of St. rinmiiien, 
m iile .III mistirtf sMiil .itlinipl iiinin llii is| in'l nl 1 itn.ni li , .mil .XI st 


her; and laid the country of Alsace under contribution. 
Considering the advanced season of the year, this was a 
rash undertaking; and the French general resolved to (irofit 
by bis enemy’s temerity. He fortliwith advanced against 
tbe ini]ieriabsts, foreseeing that should they be worsted in 
battle, their whole army would be ruined. Prince Louis, 
informed of Ins intention, immediately passed the Rhine ; 
.and this retreat was no sooner effected, than the river 
swelled to such a degree, that the island in the middle, and 
gient part of tlie camp be bad occupied, was overflowed. 
Soon after this incident both armies retired into winler- 
(piarters. 'Die c.im]iaign in Hungary jiroduced no effect 
of importance. It was opened by the new visir, who ar- 
rived at Belgrade in the middle of August; and about the 
same time Cajirara assembled the imperial army in the 
nciglibouihood of Peterwar.adin. The Turks passed the 
Saave, in order to attack their camp, and carried on llieir 
approaches with five luitidred pieces of cannon ; but made 
very little progress. The imiierialisls received roiiiforce- 
moiits; tlir- season wasted awav; a feud arose between 
the visir and the cham of the'rarlais; and the Danube 
being swelled by heavy rains, so as to interrupt the onern- 
lioiis of the Turks, their general decamped in tlie nigiit of 
tbe first of October. Tliey afterwards made an unsuccess- 
ful nttcinjit upon Tilul, while the imperial general made 
himself master of Giula. In tbe course of this summer, 
the Venetians, who wore also at war with the Turks, re- 
duced Cyclut, a place of importance on the river Naraiita, 
and made a conquest of the island of Scio in the Archi- 
pelago. 

§ XLV. We have already observed, that the French 
king bad determined to act vigorousli in Catalonia. In 
the begmiiing of May, the Duke de Noailles .adi.anced at 
the bead of cigbt-aiid-twcnty thousand men to the river 
Ter, on the opposite bank of which the viceroy of Caia- 
bima w.as eiicam)ied wiili sixteen thonsaiid Spaniards. 
The Frfnch general nassed the rncr in the f.ite of this 
army, and attacked their ciitrcnchineiits with such impe- 
tuositi, that III less than an hour tlicy wtie toialK defeated. 
Tlienlie marched to P.ilamos, aiid’untortook tlie siege of 
that place, while at the same lime it was blocked up bv 
the comlmicd .squadrons of Brest and Toulon. Thougli 
the besieged made an obstinate defence, the town was 
taken by storm, the bouses wcie pill.iged, and the people 
pul to the swoid, without disimctioii of age, sex, or 
condition. Tlien he itnesled Giromio, which m a few 
d.iys capitulated. Ostalric met with the same f.ilo, and 
Noailles was created viceroy of Catalonia by the Frencli 
king. In the beginning of August he distrihuted his forces 
into ipiarters of refreshment, along the river Terdore, rc- 
soKing to undertake the siege of B.ircelona, which was 
saved by the arrival of Admiral Russel. The war lan- 
guished in Piedmont, on account of a secret iicgociation 
hclwccnlhc King of France and the Duke ofSaiov; not- 
wiihstandmg the rcmoiistnuiccs of Kouvignv, Karl of 
G.ilwai, who had succeeded the Duke of Schoinberg in 
the command of the British forces in that country. Casal 
was closelv blocked up by the reduction ofFort St. Genige, 
and the k'iiudnis gained tlic advantage in some skirmishes 
III the valley of Ragelas : but no design of importance 
xvas executed.' 

§ XLkT. F.ngland had continued x-ery quiet under the 
(piceir.sadmimsir.ilion, if we except some little cnmmotioiis 
occasioned hi llic practices, or pretended practices, of the 
.laeohitcs. I’rosoeiilions were reviicd against certain 
genllomen of Lancashire and Cheshire, for baling been 
coiieenicd in the coiispiracv foimed in f.ivoiir of the late 
king’s piojccled mv.ision from Normandy. These steps 
were owing to the suggi'slions of inf.tmoiis informers, 
whom the ministry countenanced. Colonel Parker and 
one Crosby were imprisoned, and lulls of treason fouml 
against ihpiii : hut Parker made his csc.qie from the Tower, 
and was never retaken, though a reward of four Imndred 
pounds was set upon liis head. 'Die king having sotllccl 
the affairs of the confedemey at the Ilagiio, embarked for 
Ixngland on tlie eighth of November, and next day lamlccl 
at Margate. On the twelfth he o)iDncd the session of )inr- 
liamcnt, with a speech, in winch he olisen'ed that the 

f’liiir, \Mlli foHriniij of w.ir, fnrnicil n ilrsicn nuMin^t St. "Npu found 
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posture of affairs was improved both by sea and land since 
they last parted ; in particular, that a stop was put to the 
pro^;ress of the French arms. He desired they would 
continue the act of tonnage and poundage, which would 
expire at Christmas ; he reminded them of the debt for the 
transport ships employed m the direction of Ireland ; and 
exliorted them to prepare some good bill for the encourage- 
ment of seamen. A majority in both Houses was alieady 
secured ; and in all probability he bargained for their con- 
descension, by agreeing to the bill for triennial parliaments. 
This iMr. Harley brought in by order of the lower House, 
immediately after their first adjournment ; and it kept pace 
with the consideration of the supplies. The Commons 
having examined the estimates and accounts, voted four 
millions seven hundred sixty-four thousand seven hundred 
and twelve pounds for the service of the army and navy. 
In order to raise this sum, they continued the land-tax ; 
they lenewed the subsidy of tonnage and poundage for 
five vears, and imposed new duties on different commo- 
dilies.f The triennial bill enacted. That a narliament 
should be held once in three years at least : Tliat within 
tin ee years at furthest after the dissolution of the parliament 
then subsisting, and so from time to time, for ever after, 
legal writs under the great seal should be issued, by the 
direction of the crown, for calling, assembling, and holding 
another new parliament : That no parliament should con- 
tinue longer than three years at fuithest, to be accounted 
from the first day of the first session : and. That the par- 
liament then subsisting should cease and determine on the 
first day of November next following, unless their ma- 
jesties should think fit to dissolve it sooner. The Duke 
of Devonshire, the Marquis of Halifax, the Earls of Wey- 
mouth and Aylesbury, protested against this bill, because 
it tended to the continuance of the present narliament 
longer than, as they apprehended, was agreeaule to the 
constitution of England. 

§ XLVII. While this bill was depending, Dr. John 
Tillotson, Archbishop of Canterbury, was seized with a fit 
of the dead palsy, in the chapel of Whitehall, and died on 
the 22d day of November, deeply regretted by the king 
and queen, who shed tears of sorrow at his decease; and 
sincerely lamented by the public, as a pattern of elegance, 
ingenuity, meekness, charitv, and moderation. These 
qualities he must be allowed to have possessed, notwith- 
standing the invectives of his enemies, who accused him 
of puritanism, flattery, and ambition ; and charged him 
witli having conduced to a dangerous schism in the 
church, by accepting the archbishopric duiing the life of 
the deprived Sancroft. Fle was succeeded in the metro- 
politan see by Dr. Tennison, Bishop of Lincoln, recom- 
mended by the whig party, which now predominated in the 
cabinet. The queen did not long survive her favourite pre- 
late. In about a month after his decease, she was taken ill 
of the small-pox, and the symptom proving dangerous, she 
prepared herself for death with great composure. She spent 
some time in exercises of devotion, and private conversa- 
tion with the new archbishop : she received the sacrament 
with all the bishops who were in attendance ; and expired 
on the twenty-eiglilh day of December, in the thirtv-third 
year of her age and m the sixth of her reign, to the inexpres- 
sible grief of the king, who for some weeks after berdealh 
could neither see company nor attend to the business of 
state. Mary was in her person tall and well-proportioned, 
with an oval visage, lively eyes, agreeable features, a mild 
aspect, and an air of dignity. Her apprehension was clear, 
her memory tenacious, ana her judgment solid. She was 
a zealous proteslant, scrupulously exact in all the duties of 
devotion, of an even temper, and of a calm and mild con- 
versation. She was ruffled by no passion, and seems to 
have been a stranger to the emotions of natural affection ; 
for she ascended, without compunction, the throne from 
which her father had been deposed, and treated her sister as 

f 'I liey imposed certain rates and duties upon marriages, births, and 
l)ur:.i!s, batlielois, and widows. 'J hey passed an art for laying addilinnal 
<liifies upon cofiee, tea, and cliorolate, fo\^»^rds paiine thedebtdup for the 
iranspoit sliips: and anotliei imposintj duties on Rlass-ware, stone, and 
carllien bottles, (oal, and culm. 

K Her obsequies were performed with creat maynificenre. The body 
Was attended Iroin \\liilelMlI to Westminster-ahhey by all the judges, 
serjeanis at law, the lord mayor and aldermen of the city ot Tendon, and 
botli Houses of naihament; anil tlie funeral seimon was preaclicd by Dr. 
'Jennison, Archbishop ot Canterbury; Dr. Kenn, the ileprived Hisliop ot 
liath and Wells lepriMcheil him in a letter, tor not ha\inR called upon 


an alien to her blood. In a word, Mary seems to have im- 
bibed the cold disposition and apathy of her iiusband : and 
to have centred all her ambition in deserving the epithet 
of an humble and obedient wife.? 

§ XLVIII. The Princess Anne being informed of the 
queen’s dangerous indisposition, sent a lady of lier bed- 
chamber to desiie s!ie might be admitted to her majesty; 
but this request was not granted. She was 'thanked for 
her expression of concern : and given to understand that 
the physicians had directed that the queen should be kept 
as quiet as possible. Before her death, however, she sent 
a forgiving message to her sister ; and after her decease, 
the Earl of Sundeiland effected a reconciliation between 
the kin" and the princess, who visited him at Kensington, 
wliere was received with uncommon civility. He ap- 
pointed the palace of St. James’s for her residence, and 
presented her with the greater part of the queen’s jewels. 
But a mutual jealousy and disgust subsisted under these 
exteriors of friendship and esteem. The two Houses of 
parliament waited on the king at Kensington, with con- 
solatory addresses on the death of his consort; their ex- 
ample was followed by the regency of Scotland, the city 
and clergy of London, the dissenting ministers, and almost 
all the great corpoi-ations m England.** 


CHAP. V. 


$ I. Account of (he Laniaslure plot. $ II. The Commons inqniie into the 
abuses uluch had crept into Hie arm> . $ 1 II I hev expel and prosecute 
some of (heir own member'^ lor corruption iii the adair of (lie £ast Jndu 
tompaoy. ^ IV. examination of Cooke, A( ton, and otheis 9 V, J he 
ComtiioDS impeach the Duke of 1 eeds. 5 \ i. the parliament is pro- 
roRueil, ^ VII. hession of the Scottidi parliament. ^ VIII Ihey in- 
quire into (he ma-'sacre of G lencoe. I X 1 bey pa^s an act foi ererlint^ 
a iradiiiu rotnpain in Africa and (he Indies j A. Pnxretdings in the 
parliament of Ireland ^ XI. Disposition of the armies in 1 landers. 
5 All. Knur V iJlmm undertakes thesiete of Kamnr. 5 A 1 1 1. 1 amous 
retreat of Prince \auriemont Hru'^scls is bombarded by Villeioy, & 
XIV. Progress of the sieye of Kainur 5 XV Villcioy attempts to 
relieve it. ihe besiegers make a desperate assault. 5 X\ I. J he place 
capitulates. Poufllers is arrested by order ot Kmy illiam, § XVII. 
Cainpaiffn on the Ulune, and in fJunsary. ^ XVIIJ. The Duke of 
Sa\o> takes Casal. 5 XIX. 1 ransaclions in Calalonu. $ XX Ihe 
Lmilisli llect bombards St. Maloes and otlier places on tiie toast of 
Trance. ^ XXI. Wilmot's expedition to the West Indies, i XXII A. 
new parliament. ^ XXIII. Jliey pass a bill tor reaulatiny trials in 
cases ot high treason. $ XXIV Hcsolutions with respect to a new 
coinaxre $ XXV The ("ommons suldress the king, to recall a grant he 
had made to the Earl of Portland ^ XXVI. Anotlier against the new 
Scottish company. 4 XXVI 1. Intrigues ot the larobitis. ^ XXVIII. 
Con«piiacy against (he life ot §XX1.X. Design of an iinasion 

defeated. ^ XXX. 1 lie tveo Houses emiaue in an association tor the 
deleme of Ins majesty. ^ XXXI. Establishment ot a land-bank $ 
XXXII. Tnal ot tbe conspirators. ^ XXXIll The allies burn the 
ma.Mzme at Gi\et. i XXXIV. loins the Fourteenth makes advances 
towards a peace with Holland. $ XXXV. He detaches the Duke of 
Savoy from the confederacy. § XXXVI. MaVal transactions. 5 
XXxVIl. Proceedings in the parliaments of Scotland and Ireland. 
J XXXVM! Zeal of the English Commons in their aftecUon to the 
King. ^ .KXXIX. Resolutions touching the com, and the support ot 
ptddic credit. $ XL. Enormous impositions $ XLl. Sir John Fenwick 
15 a|>prehended. $ XLll. A bill ot attainder being brought into (lie 
House against Inm, produces violent ilebates § XLIII. Ills defence. 
§ Xl.IV. Ihe bill passes. ^ XLV. Sir John Fenwick is beheaded. $ 
aLVI. The Earl of iUonmouth sent to the Towel. $ XLVII Inniiiry 
into miscarriages by sea. i XLVllI. K’egocialions at Rjswirk. 9 
XLIX Ihe ITench take Barcelona. ^ L. 1 ruilless expedition of 
Admiral yeviHe to (he West Indies $ LI. The Elector ot Saxony is 
chosen King ot Poland. ^ LII. Peter the C?ar of Muscovy travels m 
divL'uise with Ins own ambassadors. 5 LI 11. Proceedings in ihe congress 
at llvswick. ^ LI V. 1 he ambassadors of England, Spam, and Holland, 
sign'ilie (leaty. ^ LV. A general pacification. 

§ T. The kiniidom now resounded with ihe ^ 
compiniiils of the papists and malcontents, ■ ■ > ■ 
who taxed the ministry with suboidination of perjury, in 
tile case of the Lancashire gentlemen wlio had been pro- 
secuted for the conspiracy. One Lunt, an Irishman, had 
informed Sir John Trenchard, secretary of state, that ne 
had been sent from Ireland, with commissions from King 
James to divers gentlemen in Lancashire and Cheshne: 
that he had assisted in buyini; arms and enlisting men to 
serve that king in his projected invasion of England ; that 
he had been twice despatched by those gentlemen to the 
court of St. Germain, assisted many Jacobites in repairing 

her majesty on her death-bed to repent of Ihe share she had in the revolu- 
tion. 'J his was auswereii by another pamphlet, (^ne of tlie lacobite clergy 
insulted the queen’s memory, by nriacbing on the lollovsing text: “ Go 
now, see this cursed woman, ant! oury hei. tor she is a king's tlaughter.” 
On the other hand, the lord ma>or, aldermen, and common-council of 
I ondoii, came to a resolution to erect her statue, with that of the King, m 
the Rojal Exchange. 

b The Earls of Rochester and Nottingham are said to have started a 
doubt, whether (he parliament was not dissolved by the queen’s death; 
but this dangerous motion met w ith no countenance. 
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to France, Iielped to conceal others that came from that 
Kingdom ; and that all those persons told him they were 
furnished with money by Sir John Friend to defray the 
ppense of their expeditions. His testimony was confirmed 
by other infamous emissaries, who received but too mncli 
countenance from the government. Blank wariants wore 
is.siied, and filled up occasionally with such names as the 
informers suggested. These were delivered to Aaron 
Smith, solicitor to the treasuiv, who, with messengers, 
accompanied Luntand his associates to Lancashire, under 
the protection of a jiarty of Dutch horse guards, com- 
manded by one Captain Baker. They were empoweied 
to break ojien houses, seize papers, and' apprehend persons 
according to their pleasure ; and they committed many 
acts of violence and oppression. The persons, against 
whom these measures were taken, being apprized of the 
impending danger, generally retired from their own habit- 
ations. Some, however, tvere taken and imprisoned : a 
few arms were secured ; and, in the house of Rir. St.indish, 
at Staiidish-hall, they found the draft of a declaration 
to be published by Ring James at his landing. As this 
prosecution seeme'd calculated to revive the horror of a 
stale conspiracy, and the evidences were persons of ab.an- 
doned characters, the friends of those who wore persecuted 
found no gieat difficulty in rendering the sclieme odious 
to the nation. They even employed the pen of Ferguson 
S' ho had been concerned in every plot that was hatched’ 
since the Rye-house consniracy. This veteran, though 
appointed housekeeper to the oxcise-ofTice, thought him- 
seli poorly recompensed for the part he had acted in the 
revolution, became dissatisfied, and upon this occasion 
published a letter to Sir John Trenchard on the abuse of 
power. It was replete with the most bitter invectives 
against the ministry, and contained a great number of 
flagrant instances, in which the court had countenanced 
the vilest corruption, perfidy, and oppression. This pro- 
duction was in every body’s hand, and had such an oHect 
upon the people, that when the prisoners wcie brought to 
trial at iNIancliester, the |iopulace would liavo init the wit- 
nesses to death had they not been prevented bv the inter- 
position of those who wcie friends to the accus'ed persons 
and had already taken effectual measures for their safety’ 
Lunt s chief associate in the mystery of information was 
one Ta.alle,a wacteh of the most iirofhgate principles, who 
finding himself disappointed in Ins liO[io of reuard from 
the ministry, was privately gained over by the a-enis for 
the prisoners. Lunt, wlien desired in couit to point out 
tfie persons whom he had accused, committed such a mis- 
take as greatly invalidated his testimony ; and Taaffe de- 
clared before the bench, that the pretended [dot was no 
other than a contrivance between himself and Lunt in 
order to procure money from the government. The ’pri- 
soners were immediately acnuitted, and the ministry in- 
cuired a heavy load of [lopular odium, as the authors or 
abettors of knavish contrivances to insnare the innocent 
I lie government, with a view to eiince their abhorrence of 
such practices, ordered the witnesses to be prosecufed for 
a conspiracy against the lives and estates of the gentlemen 
"ho had been accused ; and at last the affur was bromdit 
into the House of Commons. The Jacobites triumphed 
in their victory. They even turned the batterv of comip- 
tion upon the evidence for the crown, not without makini' 
a consider, able impression. But the cause was now de- 
bated before nidges who were not at all propitious to their 
views. Ifip Commons having set on foot an inquiry, and 
examined all the papers and circumstances relating "to the 
pretended plot, resolved. That there was sufficient ground 
for the piosecution and trials of the gentlemen at M.an- 
cliester ; and that there was a dangerous conspiracy aoainst 
the king and govoriiment. They issued an order for taking 
fill, btandish into custody; and the messenger rcpoitin>' 
that he was not to bo found, they presented an address lo 
tlic king, desiring a proclamation might be published, 
ofleringa reward for apprehending his person. The Pccis 
cmicurred with the Commons in their sentiments of this 
.1 fair; for complaints having been laid before their House 
also, by the persons who thought themselves a<M-rieved 
the question was put, whether the goieriiment had cause 
to prosecute them ; and carried in the affirmative ; thou-di 
a protest uas entered against this vote by the Earls ’of 
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Rochester and Nottingham. Notwithstanding tliese de 
cisions, the accused gentlemen prosecuted Lunt and tw 
of his accomplices for perjury, at the Lancaster assizes; 
and all three weie found guilty. They were immediately 
indicted by the crown, for a conspiracy against the lives 
and libei ties of the persons they had accused. The in- 
tention of the ministry, in laying this indictment, was to 
seize the opportunity of nunishing some of the witnesses 
for the gentlemen, who had prevaricated in giving their 
testimony; but the design being discovered, the Lanca- 
shire men refused to produce their evidence against the 
informers : the proseeiition dropped of consequence, and 
the prisoners were discharged. 

§ Tl. When the Commons were employed in examining 
the state of the revenue, and taking measures for raising 
the necessary supplies, the inhabitants of Royston pre- 
sented a petition, complaining, that the officers and sol- 
diers of the regiment belonging to Colonel Hastings, 
which was quartered upon them, exacted subsistence- 
money, even on pain of military execution. The House 
was immediately kindled into a flame by this information. 
Ihe officers, and Pauncefort, agent for the regiment, were 
examined ; then it was unanimously resolved, tliat such a 
practice was arbitrary, illegal, and a violation of the rights 
.^d liberties of the subject. Upon further inquiry, 

1 aiincefort and some other agents were committed to the 
custody of the serjeant, for having neglected to iiay the 
subsistence-money they had received for the officers and 
soldiers. He was afterwards sent to the Tower, together 
with Henry Guy, a member of the House, and secretary 
to the treasury, the one for giving, and the other for receiv- 
ing, a bribe to obtain the king’s bounty. Pauncefort’s 
brother was likewise committed, for being concerned in 
tlie s^e commerce. Guy had been emplo\ed, together 
with Trevor, the speaker, as the court-agent for securing a 
majority in the House of Commons: for that leason he 
was obnoxious to the members in the opposition, who took 
this opportunity to brand him; and the courtiers could 
not with any decency screen him from their lengeance. 

1 he House having proceeded in this inquiry, drew up an 
address to the king, enumerating the abuses which had 
crejit into the army, and demanding immediate redress. 
He promised to consider the remonstrance, and redress the 
grievances of which they complained. Accordinifly, he 
cashiered Colonel Hastings; appointed a council of officers 
to sit weekly and examine all complaints against any officer 
nntl soldier; nnd ])ublished a declaration for the niainte- 
nance of strict discipline, and the due pay meiit of quar- 
tci’s. Notwithstanding these concessions the 
Commons j.rosecutcd their examinations : 
they committed Mr. .Tames Craggs, one of iinii.ii. 

the contractors for clothing the army, hecause li,= !\|i„i.'raK 
lie refused to answer upon oath to such ques- h.inii:i. \oi- 

tions as might be put to him by the com- 
missioners of accounts. 'They brought in a bill for obli>'- 
mg him and Mr. Richard Ilarnage, the other contracted' 
together with the two Paunceforts, to discover how they 
had disposed of the sums paid into their hands on account 
of the army ; and for punishing them, in c.ase they should 
persist in their refusal. At this period they 
received a petition against the commissioners 
for licensing hackney-coaches. Tiiree of them, by means 
of an address lo the king, were removed with disgrace, 
for havin" acted arbitrard}', conuplly, and contrary to the 
tnist rcpo'xcd m them by act of parliament. 

§ III. Ihose who encouraged this spirit of leformation 
introduced another inquiry about the orphans’ bilk 
winch was said lo have passed into an act, by virtue of 
undue influence. A committee being ap|iointed to in- 
spect the chamberlain’s books, discoveicd that bribes had 
been triven to Sir John Trevor, speaker of the House, 
j'hngerford, chairman of the grand commit- 
tee. llie first being voted guilty of a high crime and 
misdemeanor, abdicated the chair, and Paul Folev was 
appointed speaker in his room. Then Sir Jolih and 
lluiiirerford were expelled the House: one Nois, a soli- 
citor for the bill, was taken into custody, because he had 
scandalized the Commons, in pretending he was engaged 
to give great sums to several members, and denying tins 
circumstance on his examination. The reformers ui the 
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House naturally concluded that the same arts had been 
l)Tactibed in obtaining the new charter of the East India 
company, which had been granted so much against the 
sense ot the nation. Their books weie subjected to the 
same committee that carried on the former inquiry, and a 
surpiismg scene of venality and corruption was soon dis- 
closed. It appeared that the company, in the course of 
the preceding year, had paid near ninety thousand pounds 
in seciet services ; and that Sir Thomas Cooke, one of the 
directors, and a member of the House, had been the chief 
manager of this infamous commerce. Cooke, refusing to 
answer, was committed to the Tower, and a bill of pains 
and penalties brought in, obliging him to discover how the 
sum mentioned in the report of the committee had been 
distributed. The bill was violently opposed in the upper 
House by the Duke of Leeds, as being contrary to law and 
equity, and furnishing a precedent of a dangerous nature. 
Cooke being, agreeably to Ins own petition, brought to the 
bar of the House of Lords, declared he was ready and will- 
ing to make a full discovery, in case he might be favoured 
with an indemnifying vote, to secure him against all ac- 
tions and suits, except those of the East India company, 
which he had never injui ed The Lords complied with his 
request, and passed a bill for this purpose, tc which the 
Commons added a penal clause ; and the former was laid 
aside. 

§ IV. When the king went to the House, to give the 
loial assent to the money bills, he endeiivoured to dis- 
courage this inquiry, by telling the parliament that the sea- 
son ol the year was far advanced, and the circumstances of 
affairs extremely pressing : he therefore desired they would 
despatch such business as they should think of rriost im- 
portance to the public, as he should put an end to the ses- 
sion in a few days. Notwithstanding this shameful inter- 
position, both Houses appointed a joint committee to lay 
open the complicated scheme of fraud and inupiity. Cooke, 
on his first examination, confessed, that he had delivered 
tallies for ten thousand pounds to Franeis Tyssen, deputy- 
governor, for the special service of the company; an equal 
sum to Richard Acton, for employing his interest in pre- 
venting a new settlement, and endeivouiing to establish 
the old company ; besides two thousand pounds by way 
of interest, and 'as a further gratuity ; a thousand guineas 
to Colonel Fitzpatrick, five hundred to Charles Bates, and 
three hundred and ten to Mr. Molineux, a merchant, for 
the same purposes; and he owned that Sir Basil Firebrace 
had received forty thousand pounds on various pretences. 
He said, he believed that the thousand pounds paid to 
Tyssen had been delivered to the king by Sir Josiah Child, 
as a customary present which former kings had received ; 
and that the sums paid to Acton were distributed among 
some members of parliament. Firebrace being examined, 
affirmed that he had received the whole forty thousand 
pounds for his own use and benefit ; but that Bates had 
received sums of money, which he understood were offered 
to some persons of the first quality. Acton declared that 
ten thousand pounds of the sum wliich he had received was 
distributed among persons who liad interest with members 
of pailiament ; and that great part of the money passed 
through the hands of Craggs, mIio was acquainted uith 
some colonels in the House, and northern members. 
Bates owned he had received the money, in consideration 
of using his interest with the Duke of Leeds in fiivoiir of 
the company : that this nobleman knew of the gratuity : 
and that the sum w.as reckoned by his Grace’s domestic, 
one Hobart, a foreigner, who kept it in his possession until 
this inquiry was talked of, and then it was returned. In a 
word. It appeared by this man’s testimony, as well as by 

a In the courseof tlilssession, the Lords had inquired into the particulars 
of the Mediterirtuertii expedition, and presented an a»tdres5to the kinjr, cle* 
clarmir, tfiat tlie fleet in tliose seas had conduced to ttie honour and advan- 
trtRe ot the nation. On the other hand, ttie Commons, in an address, be- 
sought his majesty lo take care that tlie kinc<lom mmht lie pot on an equal 
footing and proportion witli tlie allies, in detr.ayni'' llie expense of the war. 
/I he < oin ot the kingdom bcimr creatly diminislifd and adiiltprateJ, the 
Tarls of Rorhester and Nottingham expatiated upon tins national exil in 
(he House of Lords; and an act was passeil, containing sexerer penalties 
against clippcis ; hut this produced no gooil eflxct. t he value ot money 
sunk in tlie exchange to such a degree, that a guinea was reckoned adequate 
to tliirty shilliiips ; and tins public discrace lowered the credit of the tiinds 
of the goxernmint. 1 he nation was alarmed by the cir( utafionof fulitious 
weallli, in^teail ot gold and silver, such as h.ink-hills, exchequer-tallies, and 
government securuies. 1 he malcontents look this opportunity to exclaim 
a^'amst the bank, and even attempted to shake the crciiit ol it in parliament ; 


that of Firebrace on his second examination, that the Duke 
of Leeds was not free from corruption, and tliat Sir John 
Trevor was a hireling prostitute. 

§ V. The report of the committee produced violent al- 
tercations, and the most severe strictures upon the conduct 
of the lord president. At length, the House resolved, 
that there was sufficient matter to impeach Thomas Duke 
of Leeds of high crimes and misdemeanors ; and tliat he 
should be impeached tliereupon. Then it was ordered, 
that Mr. Comptroller Warton should impeach him before 
the Lords in the name of the Flouse, and of all the Com- 
mons in England. The Duke was actually in die middle 
of a speech for his own justification, in which he assured 
the House, upon his honour, that he was not guilty of the 
corruptions laid to his charge, when one of his friends gave 
him intimation of the vo^es which had passed in the Com- 
mons. He concluded his speech abruptly, and lepairmg 
to die lower House, desired he might be indulged with a 
hearing. He was accordingly admitted, with the compli- 
ment of a chair, and le-ave to be covered. After having sat 
a few minutes, he took ofi'his hat, and addressed himself to 
the Commons in very extraordinary terms. Having 
thanked them for the favour of indulging him with a hear- 
ing, he said that House would not have been then sitting 
but for him. He protested his own innocence, with re- 
spect to the crime laid to his charge. He complained that 
this was the effect of a design which had been long formed 
against him. He expressed a deep sense of his being un- 
der the displeasure of the parliament and nation, and de- 
manded speedy lustice. They forthwith drew up the 
articles of impeachment, which being exhibited at the bar 
of the upper House, he pleaded Not guilty, and the Com- 
mons promised to make good their charge ; but, by this 
time, such arts had been used, as all at once checked the 
violence of the prosecution. Such a number of consider- 
able persons were involved in this mystery of corruption, 
that a full discovery was dreaded by both parties. The 
duke sent his domestic, Hobart, out of the kingdom, and 
his absence furnisbed a pretence for postponing the trial. 
In a word, the inquiry was dropped ; but tlie scandal stuck 
fast to the duke’s character. 

§ VI. In tlie midst of these deliberations, the king went 
to the House on the third day of May, when he thanked 
the parliament for the supplies they had granted ; signified 
Ins intention of going abroad ; assured them he would 
place the administration of afiairs in persons of knownmare 
and fidelity ; and desired that the members of both Houses 
would be more than ordinarily vigilant in preserving the 
public peace. The iiarhament was then prorogued to the 
eighleentli of June.” The king immediately appointed a 
regency to govern the kingdom m his absence; but neither 
the Princess of Denmaik nor her liusband were intrusted 
with any share in the administration ; a circumstance that 
evinced the king’s jealousy, and gave offence to a great 
part of the nation.'' 

§ VII. A session of parliament was deemed necessary 
in Scotland, to provide new subsidies for the maintenance 
of the troops of that kingdom, which had been so service- 
able in the prosecution of the war. But, as a great outcry 
had been raised against the government, on account of the 
massacre of Glencoe, and the Scots were tired of con- 
tiibutiiig towards the expense of a war from which they 
could deiivc no advantage, the ministry thought pioper lo 
cajole them with the jiromise of some national indulgence. 
Ill the mean time, a commission passed the great seal, for 
taking a precognition of the massacre, as a previous step to 
the trial of the persons concerned in tliat perfidious trans- 
action. On the ninth of May, the session was opened by 

but thpir endeaxours proxed al>ortive : the monied-intercst preponderated 
in both Ilnusis. 

b 1 he TfRency xvas composed ol the Archbishop of Canterbury ; Somerp, 
lor<l keeper of the great seal ; the Lari ot Pembroke, lord-pnx'y-seal ; the 
Duke ot Dexonshire, lord steward ot the household , the Duke ot Shrexvs- 
bury, secretary ot state ; the Lari ot Dorset, lord chamberlain ; and the lord 
Godolphin, fust commissioner ot the treasury Sir lohn Ircncliard ilying, 
Ins place of secretary was filled with Sir William Irumbal, an eminent 
civilian, leained, dilicent, and Mrtuous, xxho h.ul been envoy at Pans and 
Constantinople. Willi.im Nassau de Zu\ lestein, son of the king's natural 
uncle, was created Raron of rnfield, Viscount 1 unbiidge, and Pari of 
Uochtord. lord, Ixrd Grey ot Werke, was made Viscount Glendale, and 
Lari ot 'rankerxille. '1 he month ot Aprilot this yearwas distinguisiied by 
the death ot the tamous George Saville. Marquis of Halifax, who had sur- 
vived in a good measure his talents and reputation. 
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the Marquis of Tweedale, appointed commissioner, who, 
after the king’s letter had been read, expatiated on his 
majesty s care and concern for their safety and welfare; 
<ind his firm purpose to maintain the presbyterian discipline 
in the church of Scotland. Then he promised, in the 
kinsr s name, that if they would pass an act for establishing 
a colony in Africa, America, or any other pait of the world 
where a colony might be lawfully planted, bis majesty 
would indulj^e them with such lights and privileges lis he 
had granted in like cases to the subjects of his other do- 
minions. Finally, he exhoited them to consider wa\s and 
means to raise the necessary supplies for mainlaining their 
land forces, and for providing a competent number of ships 
of war to protect their commerce. 'I'lie pailianiciit imme- 
diately voted an addicss of condolence to his majesty on 
the death of the queen ; and they granted one hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds sterling for the services of the en- 
suing year, to be mised by a general poll-tax, a land-tax, 
and an additional excise. 

§ Vni. Their next step was to desire the commissioner 
would transmit their humble thanks to the king, for his 
care to vindicate the honour of the government and the 
justice of the nation, in ordering a precognition to be taken 
with respect to the slaughter of Glencoe. A motion was 
afterwards made that the commissioners should exhibit an 
account of their proceedings in this affair; accordingly, a 
report, consisting of the king’s instructions, Dalrymple’s 
letteis, the depositions of witnesses, and the oiiinion of the 
committee, uas laid before the parliament. The motion is 
said to have been privatelv influenced by Secretary .lohn- 
ston, for the disgrace of Dalrymple, who uas Ins rival in 
power and inteiest. The written opinion of the commis- 
sioners, who were creatures of the court, imported. That 
Macdonald of Glencoe had been perfidiously murdered ; 
piat the king’s instuietions contained nothing to warrant 
the massacre ; and that Secretary Dalrymple had exceeded 
Ins orders. The parliament concune'd with this report, 
^hey' resolved, that Livingston was not to blame, for bavins^ 
given the orders contained in Ins letters to Lieut. Cof. 
Iiamilton ; that this last was liable to prosecution; that 
the king should be addressed to give orders, either for 
examining Major Duncaiison in Flanders, louclnng Ins 
concern in this affair; or for sending him home to belried 
m Scotland ; ns also, that Campbell of GlenUon, Captain 
Drummond, Ineutenant Lindsey, Ensign Lundy, and 
Serjeant Barber, should he sent ’to Scotland, and prose- 
cuted according to law, for the parts they had acted in that 
execution. In conseriueiice of these icsolutions, the par- 
liament drew up an address to the king, m which thev laid 
die whole blaine of the massacre upon the excess in the 
Master of Stair’s letters concerning that transacUon. They 
begged that his majesty would give such orders about him 
as he should think fit for the vindication of his <'overn- 
ment ; that the actors in that barbarous slaughter rni"ht be 
prosecuted by the king’s advocate, according to law” and 
that some reparation might be made to the men of Glencoe 
who escaped the massacre, for the losses thev had sustained 
in their effects upon that occasion, as their habitations had 
been p undeied and burned, their lands wasted, and their 
cattle driven away; so that they were reduced to extieme 
poverty, rsotwitlistandmg this address to the Scottish 
paibament, by which the king was so solemnly e.xculpated 
his memory is still loaded with the suspicion of having 
concerted, countenanced, and enforced this barbarous ex- 
ecution, especially as the Master of Stair escaped with 
impunity, and the other actors m the tragedy, far fiom 
being punished, were preferred in the service. ' While the 
commissioners were employed in the inquiry, thev made 
such discoveries concerning the conduct of the 'Earl of 
Bieadalbane, as amounted to a charge of hi"h tieason ■ 
and he was committed piisoncr to the castle of Edinburgh j 
but It seems ho had dissembled with the highlanders, by 
the king s iiermis.sion, and now sheltered himself under the 
shadow of a royal pardon. 

§ IX. The committee of trade, in pursuance of the 
powers granted by the king to his commissioner, prepared 
an act for establishing a company trading to Africa and the 
Indies, enipowering them to plant colonies, hold cities 
towns, or forts, in places uninhabited, or in others, with 
tlie consent of the natives; vesting them with an e.xclusive 
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right, and an exemption for one-and-twenty yeais fiom al 
duties and impositions. This act was likewise confirmed 
by letters-patent under the great seal, directed by the par 
hament, without any fuither warrant fiom the crown. 
Patterson, the projector, had contrived the scheme of a 
settlement upon the Isthmus of Darien in such a manner 
as to carry on a trade in the South Sea, as well as in the 
Atlantic; nay, even to extend it as far as the East Indies ; 
a gieat number of London merchants, allured by the pi as- 
pect of gam, were eager to engage in such a coriipany, ex- 
empted from all manner of imposition and lestnction. 
The Scottish parliament likewise passed an act in favour of 
the episcopal clergy, decreeing. That those who should 
enter into such engagements to the king, as were by law 
reqiiiied, might continue in their benefices under his 
majesty’s protection, without being subject to the power of 
presbytery. Seventy of the most noted ministers of that 
persuasion took the benefit of this indulgence. Another 
law was enacted, for raising nine thousand men early, to 
recruit the Scottish regiments abroad : and an act for 
erecting a public bank ; then the parliament was adjourned 
to the seventh day of November. 

§ X. Ireland began to be infected with the same factions 
which had broke out m England since tlie revolution ; 
Lord Capel, the lord-deputy, governed in a very partial 
manner, oppiessing the Irish papists, without any regard 
to equity or decorum. He undertook to model a par- 
liament in such a manner, that they should comply with 
all the demands of the ministiy ; and he succeeded in his 
endeavours, by making such arbitrary changes in offices as 
best suited his purpose. These precautions being taken, 
he convoked a parliament for the twenty-seventli day of 
August, when he opened the session with a speech,’ ex- 
patiating upon their obligations to King William, and 
exhorting them to make suitable returns to such a gracious 
sovereign. He observed, that the revenue had fallen short 
of the establishment ; so that both the civil and militaiy lists 
were greatly in debt ; that Ins majesty had sent over a bill 
for an additional excise, and expected they would find ways 
and means to answer the demands of the service. They forth- 
with voted an address of thanks, and lesolvcd to assist Ins 
majesty to the utmost of their power, against all Ins enemies 
foreign and domestic. They passed the bill for an addi- 
tional excise, together with an act for taking away the writs 
“ De heretko comlmroido another annulling all tit- 
lainders and acts passed in the late pretended parliament 
of King James; a third to prevent foreign education; a 
fourth for disarming papists; and a fifth for settling the 
estates of intestates. Then they resolved. That a sum not 
c.xceedmg one hundred and sixty-three thousand three 
hundred and twenty-five pounds, should he granted to Ins 
majesty, to be raised by a noll-bill, additional customs, 
and a continuation of the additional excise. Sir Chailes 
Poiter, the chancellor, finding his impoitance diminished, 
if not entirely destrojed, by the assuming disposition and 
power of the lord-deputy, began to court popularity by 
espousing the cause of th'e Irish, against the severity of th’e 
administration ; and actually formed a kind of tory Interest, 
which thwarted Lord Capel in all Ins measures. A motion 
was made in parliament to impeach the chancellor for 
sowing discoid and division among his majesty’s subjects ; 
but being indulged with a hearing bv the House of 'Com- 
mons, he justified himself so m-ucli to their satisfaction, 
that he was voted clear of all imputation bv a great 
majority. Neiertheless, they, at the end of th'e session, 
sent over an address, in which they bore testimony to the 
mild and just administration of their lord-deputy. 

§ XI. King William having taken such steps as were 
deemed necessary for preserving the peace of England in 
his ab-sence, crossed the sea to Holland in the middle of 
May, fully determined to make some great effort in the 
Netherlands, that might aggrandize his military character, 
and humble the pow’er of France, which was already on 
the decline. That kingdom was actually e.xhausted in 
such a manner, that the haughty Louis found himself 
obliged to stand upon the defensive against enemies over 
whom -he had been used to triumph with uninterrupted 
success. He heard the clamours of his people, wliicn ho 
could not quiet ; he saw his advances to peace rejeeted ; 
and to crown his misfortunes, ho sustained an irrcpaiable 
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loss in tlie death of Francis de Montmorency, Duke of 
Liivembourg, to whose military talents he owed the great- 
est part of his glory and success. That great officer died 
m January at Versailles, in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age ; and Louis lamented his death the more deeply, as 
he had not another general left, in whose understanding 
he could confide. The conduct of the army in Flanders 
was intrusted to iMareschal Villeroy ; and Boufflers com- 
manded a separate army, though subject to the other’s or- 
ders. As the French king took it for granted, that the 
confederates would have a superiority of numbers in the 
field, and was well acquainted with the enterprising genius 
of their chief, he ordered a new line to be drawn between 
the Lys and the Scheldt ; he caused a disposition to be 
made for covering Dunkirk, Ypres, Tournay, and Na- 
mur ; and laid injunctions on his generals to act solely on 
tile defensive. Meanwhile the confederates formed two 
armies in die Netherlands. The first consisted of seventy 
battalions of infantry, and eighty-two squadrons of horse 
and dragoons, chiefly English and Scots, encamped at 
Aerseele, Caneghem, and Wouterghem, between Thieldt 
and Deynse, to be commanded by the king m person, as- 
sisted by the old Prince of Vaudemont. The other army, 
composed of sixteen battalions of foot, and one hundred 
and thirty squadrons of horse, encamped at Zellech and 
Ilamme, on the road from Brussels to Dendeimonde, 
under the command of the Elector of Bavaria, seconded 
by the Duke of Holstein-Ploen. Major-General Eilem- 
berg was posted near Dixmuyde with twenty battalions 
and ten squadrons, and another body of Brandenburgli 
and Dutch troops, with a reinforcement from Liege, lay 
encamped on the Mehaigne, under the conduct of the 
Baron de Heyden, lieutenant-general of Brandenburgli, 
and the Couiit de Berio, general of the Liege cavalry. 
King William arrived in the camp on the fifth day of 
July; and remained eight days at Aerseele. Then he 
maiched to Bekelar, while Villeroy retired behind his 
lines between Menin and Ypres, after having detached 
ten thousand men to reinforce Boufflers, who had advanced 
to Point d’Espieres : but he too retreating within his lines, 
the Elector of Bavaria passed the Scheldt, and took post 
at Kirkhoven : at the same time the body under Heyden 
advanced towards Namur. 

§ XII. The King of England having by his motions 
drawn the forces of the enemy on the side of Flanders, 
directed the Baron de Heyden and the Earl of Atlilone, 
who commanded forty squadrons from the camp of the 
Elector of Bavaria, to invest Namur ; and this service was 
performed on the third day of July ; but, as the place was 
not entirely surrounded, Mareschal Boufflers threw him- 
self into it, with such a reinforcement of dragoons as aug- 
mented the garrison to the number of fifteen thousand 
chosen men King William and the elector brought up 
the rest of the forces, which encamped on both sides of 
the Sambre and the Maese ; and the lines of circumvalla- 
tion were begun on the sixth day of July, under the direc- 
tion of the celebrated engineer. General Coehorn. This 

lace was formerly very strong, both by situation and art ; 

lit the F'rench since its last reduction, had made such ad- 
ditional works, that both the town and citadel seemed im- 
pregnable. Considering the number of the garrison, and 
the quality of the troops, commanded by a mareschal of 
France, distinguished by his valour and conduct, the en- 
terprise was deemed an undeniable proof of William’s 
temerity. On the eleventh the trenches were opened, and 
next day the batteries began to play with incredible fury. 
The king receiving intelligence of a motion made by a 
body of French troops, with a view to intercept the con- 
voys, detached twenty squadrons of horse and dragoons to 
observe the enemy. 

§ XIII. Prince Vaudemont, who was left at Roselaer 
with fifty battalions, and the like number of squadrons, 
understanding that Villeroy had passed the Lys, in order 
to attack him, took post with his left near Grammen, his 
light by Aerseele and Caneghem, and began to fortify his 
camp, with a view to expect the enemy. Their vanguard 
appearing on the evening of the thirteenth at Dentreghem, 
he changed the disposition of his camp, and entrenched 
himself on both sides. Next day, however, perceiving 
\hlleroy’s design was to surround him, by means of an- 


other body of troops commanded by i\I. IMontal,uho had 
already passed the Thieldt for that purpose, ho resolved 
to avoid an engagement, and effected a retreat to Ghent, 
which is celebrated as one of the most capital efforts of 
military conduct. He forthwith detached twelve battalions 
and twelve pieces of cannon, to secure Newport, vhich 
Villeroy had intended to invest; but that, general now 
changed Ins resolution, and undertook the siege of Dix- 
muyde, garrisoned by eight battalions of foot, and a regi- 
ment of dragoons, commanded by ilajor-General Ellem- 
berg, who, in six-and-thirty hours after the trenches were 
opened, surrendered himself and his soldiers prisoners of 
war. This scandalous example vvas followed by Colonel 
Ofarrel, who yielded up Deynse on the same shameful 
conditions, even before a battery was opened by the be- 
siegers. In the sequel they were both tried for their mis- 
behaviour : Ellemberg suffered death, and Ofarrel was 
broke with infamy. The Prince of \’audemont sent a 
message to the French general, demanding the garrisons 
of those two places, according to a cartel which had been 
settled between the powers at war ; but no regard was 
paid to this remonstrance. Villeroy, after several marches 
and countermarches, appeared before Brussels on the thir- 
teenth day of August, and sent a letter to the Prince of 
Berghem, governor of that city, importing that the king his 
master had ordered him to bombard the town, by wav of 
making reprisals for the damage done bv the English fleet 
to the maritime towns of France ; he likewise desired to 
know in what part the Electress of Bavaria resided, that 
he might not fire in'o that quarter. After this declaration, 
which was no more than an unmeaning compliment, he 
began to bombard and cannonade the place with red-hot 
bullets, which produced conflagrations in many different 
parts of the city, and frightened the electress into a mis- 
carriage. On the fifteentli, the French discontinued their 
firing, and retired to Enghein. 

§ XIV. During these transactions the siege of Namur 
was prosecuted with great ardour, under the eye of the 
King of England ; while the garrison defended tlie place 
with equal spirit and perseverance. On the eighteenth day 
of Julv, Major-General Ramsay and Lord Cutts, at the 
head of five battalions, English, Scots, and Dutch, attacked 
the enemy’s advanced works, on the right of the counter- 
scarp. Thev were sustained by six English battalions, 
commanded by Brigadier-General Fitzpatrick ; while eight 
foreign regiments, with nine thousand pioneeiy., advanced 
on the left, under Major-General Salisch. Tlie assault 
was desperate and bloody, the enemy maintaining their 
ground for two hours with undaunted courage : but at 
last they were obliged to give wav, and were pursued to 
the very gates of the town, though not before they had 
killed or wounded twelve hundred men of the confederate 
army. The king was so well pleased with the behaviour 
of the British troops, that during the action he laid Ins 
hand upon the shoulder of the Elector of Bavaria, and 
exclaimed with emotion, “ See my brave English.” On 
the twentv-seveiith the English and Scots, under Ram- 
say and Hamilton, assaulted the counterscarp, where they 
met with prodigious opposition from the fire of the be- 
sieged. Nevertheless, being sustained by the Dutch, they 
made a lodgment on the foremost covered-wav before 
the gate of St. Nicholas, as also upon part of the coun- 
terscarp. The valour of the assailants on this occasion 
was altogether unprecedented, and almost incredible ; 
while, on the other hand, the courage of the besieged 
was worthy of praise and admiration. Several persons 
were killed in the trenches at the side of the king, and 
among these Mr. Godfrey, deputy-governor of the Bank 
of England, who had come to the camp, to confer with 
his majesty about remitting money for the payment of the 
army. On the thirtieth day of July the Elector of Bava- 
ria attacked Vauban’s line that surrounded the works of 
the castle. General Coehorn was present in this action, 
which was performed with equal valour and success. 
They not only broke through the line, but even took pos- 
session of Coehorn’s fort, m which, however, they found 
it impossible to effect a lodgment. On the second day of 
August, Lord Cutts, with four hundred English ami 
Dutch grenadiers, attacked the saillant-angle of a demi- 
bastion, and lodged himself on the second counterscarp. 
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The breaches being now practicable, and preparations 
made for a general assault, Count Guiscard, the governor, 
capitulated for the town on the fourth of August ; and 
tlie French retired into the citadel, against winch twelve 
batteries played upon the thirteenth. The trenches, inean- 
whde, were earned on with great expedition, notwitli- 
st.andiiig all the efforts of the besieged, who fired without 
ceasing, and exerted amazing diligence and intrepidity in 
defending and repairing the damage they sustained. At 
length, the annoyance became so dreadful fiom the unin- 
termitting showers of bombs and icd-hot bullets, that 
Boufllers, after having made divers fm ions sallies, formed 
a scheme loi breaking tliiough the confedeiate camp with 
his caialry. This, however, was |)icventcd by the extreme 
vigihuico of King William. 

§ XV. After the bombardment of Brussels, Villeroy 
being reinforced uitli all the troops that could be drafted 
from gairisons, advanced towaids Namur, with an army 
of ninety thousand men ; and Prince Vaudemont being 
joined by the Prince of Hesse, uitli a strong body of forces 
from the Rhine, took possession of the strong camp at 
llasy, within five English miles of the besieging army. 
The king, understanding that the enemy had reached 
Fleurus, where they discliarged ninety pieces of cannon, 
as a signal to inform the garrison of their approach, left 
the conduct of the siege to the Elector of Bavaria, and took 
upon himself the command of the covering army, in order 
to oppose Villcrov, who, being further reinforced by a 
detachment from Germanv, declared, that he would hazard 
a battle for the relief of Namur. But, when ho viewed 
the iiosturc of the allies near Wasy, he changed his resolu- 
tion, and letired in the night without noise. On the thir- 
tieth day of August, the besieged were summoned to sur- 
render, by Count Horne, who, in a parley with the Count 
do Damont, general of the Fiencli infantry, gave him to 
understand, that Mareschal Villeioy had retired towaids 
the iMeliaigne ; so that the garrison could not expect to 
bo relieved. No immediate answer being returned to this 
message, the parley w.as bioko ofl', and the king resolved 
to proceed without delay to a general asNault, which he 
had already planned with the elector and his other gene- 
rals. Between one and two in the afternoon. Lord Cutts, 
who desiied the command, though it was not in his turn 
of duty, rushed out of the trenches of the second line, at 
the head of three hundred grenadiers, to make a lodg- 
ment 111 the breach of Terra-nova, supported by the regi- 
ments of Coultlior|), Buchan, Hamilton, and Mack.u ; 
while Colonel I\Iarselly, with a body of Dutch, the Bava- 
rians, and Brandenbiirglicrs, attacked at two other places. 
The assailants met with such a warm leception, that the 
English grenadiers were repulsed, even after they had 
mounted the breach. Lord Cutts being for some time dis- 
abled by a shot in the head. Marsclly was defeated, taken, 
and afterwards killed bv a cannon-ball from the batteries 
of the besiegers. The Bavarians, by mistaking their way, 
were exposed to a terrible fire, by which their general, 
Coiini Rivera, and a great number of their officers, were 
slam : nevertheless, they fixed themselves on the outward 
entrenchment, on the point of the Cochorii next to the 
Sambie, and maintained their ground with amazing forti- 
tude. Lord Cutts, when Ins wound was dressed, returned 
to the scene of action, and ordered two hundicd chosen 
men of IMackax’s regiment, commanded by Lieutenant 
Cockle, to attack the face of the saillant-angle next to the 
breach, sword in hand, while the ensigns of the same regi- 
ment should advance, and plant their colours on the palli- 
sadocs. Cockle and Ins detachment executed the com- 
mand he had received with admirable intrepidity. They 
broke thiough the pallisadoes, drove the French from the 
covered-way, made a lodgment in one of the batteries, 
and turned the cannon against the enemy. The Bavarians, 
being thus sustained, made their post good. The Major- 
Generals La Cave and Schwerin lodged themselves at" the 
same time on the covered-w-ay ; and though the general 
assault did not succeed in its 'full extent, the confederates 
remained masters of a very considerable lodgment, nearly 
an English mile in length. Yet this was dearly purchased 
with the lives of two thousand men, including many 
officers of great rank and reputation. During the action 
the Elector of Bavaria signalized his courage in a very re- 


markable manner, riding from place to place thiough the 
hottest of the fire, giving his directions with notable pre- 
sence of mind, according to the emergency of circum- 
stances, animating the officers with piaise and piomise o 
preferment, and distributing handfuls of gold among the 
[irivate soldiers. 

§ XVI. On the first day of September, the besieged 
having obtained a cessation of arms, that their dead might 
be buried, the Count do Guiscard appearing on the breach, 
desired to speak with the Elector of Bavaiia. His high- 
ness immediately mounting the breach, the French go- 
vernor offered to suriender the fort of Coehorn ; but was 
given to understand, that if he intended to capitulate, he 
must treat for the whole. Tins reply being communicated 
to Boufflers, he agreed to the proposal : the cessation was 
prolonged, and that very evening the capitulation was 
finished. Villeroy, who lay encamped at Gemblours, was 
no sooner apprized of this event, by a triple discharge of 
all the artillery, and a running fiie along the lines of the 
confederate army, than he passed the Sambre near Charle- 
roy, xvitli great precipitation ; and having reinforced the 
garrison of Dinant, retreated towards the lines in the 
neighbourhood of Mons. On the fifth day of September, 
the French gairison, which was now reduced from fifteen 
to five thousand five hundred men, evacuated the citadel 
of Namur. Boufflers, in marching out, was arrested in 
the name of his Britannic majesty, by way of reprisal for 
the garrisons of Dixmuyde and Deynse, which the French 
king had detained, contrary to the cartel subsisting between 
the two nations. The mareschal was not a little discom- 
posed at this unexpected incident, and expostulated 
warmly with Mr. Dyckvelt, who assured him the King of 
Great Britain entertained a profound respect for his person 
and character. William even offered to set him at liberty, 
provided he would p'ass his word that the garrisons of 
Dixmuyde and Deynse should be sent back, or that he 
himself would return in a fortnight. He said, that lie 
could not enter into any such engagement, ns he did not 
know his master’s reasons for detaining the g.irrisons in 
oiicstion. He was, therefore, reconveyed to Namur; from 
thence removed to Jlaestricht, and treated with great re- 
verenee and respect, till the return of an officer whom he 
had despatched to Versailles with an account of his cap- 
tivity. Then he engaged Ins word, that the garrisons of 
Dixmuyde and Deynse should be sent back to the allied 
army. He was immediately released, and conducted in 
safety to Dinant. When he lepaired to Versailles, Louis 
received him with very exlraordinary marks of esteem and 
affection. He embraced him in public with the warmest 
expressions of regard ; declared himself perfectly well 
satisfied with his conduct ; created him a duke and peer 
of IVaiice; and presented him xvith a very large sum, m 
acknowledgnieiit of his signal services. 

5 XVII. After the reduction of Namur, which greatly 
enhanced the military character of King William, he re- 
tired to his house at Loo, w Inch was his favourite place 
of residence, leaving the command to the Elector of Bava- 
ria ; .and about the latter end of September both armies 
began to separate. The Fiench forces retired within their 
lines. A good number of the allied troops were distri- 
buted m difleient garrisons : and a strong detachment 
marched towards Newport, under the command of the 
Prince of Wiitemberg, for the security of that place. 
Thus ended the campaign in the Netherlands. On the 
Rhine nothing of moment was attem|)ted bv either army. 
The Mareschal de Lorges, in the beginning of June, passed 
the Rhine at Philipsburg; and posting himself at Brucksal, 
sent out parlies to ravage the country. On the eleventh of 
the same month, the Piince of Baden joined the German 
army at Steppach, and on the eighth of July was rein- 
forced by the troops of the other German confederates, in 
the neigfiboiirhood of Wiselock. On the nineteenth, the 
French retired without noise, in the night, towards Man- 
heim, where they repassed the river, without any interrup- 
tion from the imperial general : then he sent off a large 
detachment to Flanders. The same step xvas taken by the 
Prince of Baden ; and each army lay inactive in their 
quarters for the remaining part of the campaign. The 
command of the Germans in Hungary was conferred 
upon the Elector of Saxony ; but the court of Vienna 
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was so dilatory in their prepaiations, that he was not in a 
condition to act till the middle of August. Lord Paget 
had been sent ambassador from England to the Ottoman 
Porte, with instructions relating to a pacification: but 
before he could obtain an audience, the sultan died, and 
was succeeded by his nephew, Mustapha, who resolved to 
prosecute the war in person. The warlike genius of this 
new emperor aflbrded but an uncomfortable prospect to 
his people, considering that Peter, the Czar of Muscovy, 
had taken the opportunity of the war in Hungary, to 
invade the Crimea, and besiege Azoph ; so that the Tartars 
weie too much employed at home to spare the succours 
which the sultan demanded. Nevertheless, Mustapha 
and his visir took the field before the imperialists could 
commence the operations of the campaign, passed the 
Danube, took Lippa and Titul by assault, stormed the 
camp of General Veterani, who was posted at Lugos with 
seven thousand men, and who lost his life in the action. 
The infantry were cut to pieces, after having made a 
desperate defence : but the horse retreated to Carousebes, 
under the conduct of General Trusches. The Turks, after 
this exploit, retired to Orsowa. Their navy, meanwhile, 
surprised the Venetian fleet at Scio, where several ships 
of the republic were destroyed, and they recovered that 
island, which the Venetians thought proper to abandon ; 
but, in Older to balance this misfortune, these last obtained 
a complete victory over the Bashaw of Negropont m the 
Morea. 

§ XVIII. The French king still maintained a secret 
negociation with the Duke of Savoy, whose conduct had 
been for some time mysterious and equivocal. Contrary 
to the opinion of his allies, he undertook the siege of 
Casal, which was counted one of the strongest fortifica- 
tions in Europe, defended by a numerous garrison, abun- 
dantly siqiplied with ammunition and provision. The 
siege was begun about the middle of May ; and the place 
was surrendered by capitulation in about fouiteen days, to 
the astonishment of the confederates, who did not know 
that this was a sacrifice by which the French court obtain- 
ed the duke’s forbearance during the remaining part of the 
campaign. The capitulation imported, that the place 
should be restored to the Duke of Mantua, who was the 
rightful proprietor: that the fortifications should be de- 
molished at the expense of the allies : that the garrison 
should remain in the fort till that work should be com- 
pleted : and hostages were exchanged for the performance 
of these conditions. 'I'lie duke understood the art of pro- 
crastination so well, that September was far advanced 
before the place was wliolly dismantled ; and then he was 
seized with an ague, which obliged him to quit the army. 

§ XIX. In Catalonia the French could hardly maintain 
the footing they had gained. Admiral Russel, who winter- 
ed at Cadiz, was created admiral, chief-commander, and 
captain-general of all his majesty’s ships employed, or to 
be employed, in the narrow seas, and in the Mediterranean. 
He was reinforced by four thousand five hundred soldiers, 
under the command of Brigadier-General Stewart; and 
seven thousand men, imperialists as well as Spaniards, 
were drafted from Italy for the defence of Catalonia. 
These forces were transported to Barcelona, under the 
convoy of Admiral Nevil, detached by Russel for that 
purpose. The affairs of Catalonia had already changed 
their aspect. Several French parties had been defeated. 
The Spaniards had blocked up Ostalric and Castel-Follit : 
Nonilles had been recalled, and the command devolved 
upon the Duke de Vendome, who no sooner understood 
that the forces from Italy were landed, than he dismantled 
Ostalric and Castel-Follit, and retired to Palamos. The 
Viceroy of Catalonia, and the English admiral, having 
resolved to give battle to the enemy, and reduce Palamos, 
the English troops were landed on the ninth dav of August, 
and the allied army advanced to Palamos. The French 
appeared in order of battle ; but the viceroy declined an 
engagement. Far from attacking the enemy, he withdrew 
his forces, and the town was bombarded by the admiral. 
The miscarriage of this expedition was in a great measure 
owing to a misunderstanding between Russel and the court 
of Spain. The admiral complained that his catholic 
majesty had made no preparations for the campaign; that 
•he had neglected to fulfil his engagements with respect to 


the Spanish squadron, which ought to have joined the 
fleets of England and Holland : that he had taken no caic 
to provide tents and provisions for the British forces. On 
the twenty-seventh day of August he sailed for the coast 
of Provence, where the fleet was endangered by a teirible 
tempest: then he steered down the Straits, aiid towards 
the latter end of September arrived in the bay of Cadiz. 
There he left a number of ships under the command of 
Sir David Mitchel, until he should be joined by Sir George 
Rooke, who was expected from England, and returned 
home with the rest of the combined squadrons. 

§ XX. While Admiral Russel asserted the British 
dominion in the Mediterranean, the French coasts were 
again insulted in the channel by a separate fleet under the 
command of Lord Berkeley of Stratton, assisted by the 
Dutch admiral Allemoride. On the fourth day of July 
they ancliored before St. Maloes, which they bombarded 
from nine ketches covered by some frigates, which sus- 
tained more damage than was done to the enemy. On 
the sixth, Granville underwent the same fate, and then the 
fleet returned to Portsmouth. The bomb vessels being 
refitted, the fleet sailed round to the Downs, where four 
hundred soldiers were embarked for an attempt upon 
Dunkirk, under the direction of Meesters the famous 
Dutch engineer, who had prepared his infernals, and other 
machines for the service. On the first day of August the 
experiment was tried without success. The bombs did 
some execution; but two smoke ships miscarried. The 
French had secured the Risbank ana wooden forts with 
piles, bombs, chain=, and floating batteries, in such a 
manner, that the machine-vessels could not approach near 
enough to produce any effect. Besides, the councils of 
the assailants were distracted by violent animosities. The 
English officers hated Meesters, because he was a Dutch- 
man, and had acquired some credit with the king ; he, on 
the other hand, treated them with disrespect. He retired 
with his machines in the night, and refused to co-operate 
witli Lord Berkeley in his design upon Calais, whicn was 
now put in execution. On the sixteenth he brought his 
batteries to bear upon this place, and set fire to it in differ- 
ent quarters ; but the enemy had taken such precautions 
as rendered his scheme abortive. 

§ XXL A squadron had been sent to the West Indies 
under the joint command of Captain Robert Wilmot 
and Colonel Lilingston, with twelve hundred land forces. 
They had instructions to co-operate with the Spaniards in 
Hispaniola, against the French settlements on that island, 
and to destroy their fisheries on the banks of Newfound- 
land, in their return. They were accordingly joined by 
seventeen hundred Spaniards raised by the President of 
St. Domingo; but instead of proceeding against Petit- 
Guavas, according to the directions they had received, 
Wilmot took possession of Port Francois, and plundered 
the country for his own private advantage, notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of Lilingston, who protested against 
his conduct. In a word, the sea and land officers lived in 
a state of perpetual dissension ; and both became ex- 
tremely disagreeable to the Spaniards, who soon renounced 
all connexion with them and their designs. In the be- 
ginning of September the commodore set sail for England, 
and lost one of his ships in the gulf of Florida. He him- 
self died in his passage ; and the greater part of the men 
being swept off by an epidemical distemper, the squadron 
returned to Britain in a most miserable condition. Not- 
withstanding the great efforts the nation had made to 
maintain such a number of different squadrons for the 
protection of commerce, as well as to annoy the enemy, 
the trade suffered severely from the French privateers, 
which swarmed in both channels, and made prize of many 
rich vessels. Tlie Marquis of Caermarthen, being sta- 
tioned with a squadron off the Scilly islands, mistook a 
fleet of meichant ships for the Brest fleet, and retired 
with precipitation to Milford-Haven. In consequence of 
this retreat, the privateers took a good number of ships 
from Barbadoes, and five from the East Indies, valued at 
a million sterling. The merchants renewed their clamour 
against the commissioners of the adrniralty, who produced 
their orders and instructions in their own defence. The 
Marquis of Caermarthen had been guilty of flagrant mis- 
conduct on this occasion ; but the chief source of those 
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national calamities was the circumstantial intelligence 
transmitted to France, from time to time, by tlie mal- 
contents of England ; for they were actuated by a scan- 
dalous principle, which they still retain, namely, that of 
rejoicing in the distress of the country. 

§ XXII. King William, after having conferred with the 
states of Holland, and the Elector of Brandenburgh, who 
rnet him at the Hague, embarked for England on the 
nineteenth day of October, and ariived in safety at Mar- 
gate, from whence he proceeded to London, where he was 
received as a conqueror, amidst the rejoicings and accla- 
mations of the people. On the same day, he summoned 
a council at Kensington, in which it was determined to 
convoke a new parliament. While the nation was in good 
humour, it was supposed that tliey would return such 
members only as were well affected to the government; 
whereas the jiresent pailiament might proceed in its in- 
quiries into corruption and other grievances, and be the 
less influenced by the ciowii, as their dependence was of 
such short duration. Tlie jiailiament was, therefore, dis- 
solved by proclamation, and a new one summoned to 
meet at Westminster on the twenty-second day of No- 
vember. AVhile the whole nation was occupied in the 
elections, William, by the advice of his chief confidents, 
laid his own disposition under restraint, in another effort 
to acquire popularity. He honoured the diversions of 
Newmarket with his presence, and there received a com- 
liment of congratulation from the University of Cam- 
ridge. Then he visited the Earls of Sunderland, Nor- 
thampton, and Montague, at their diflferent houses in the 
country ; and proceeded with a splendid retinue to Lin- 
coln, from whence he repaired to Welbeck, a seat belong- 
ing to the Duke of Newcastle in Nottinghamshire, where 
he was attended by Dr. Sliarpe, Archbishop of York, and 
his clergy. He lodged one niglit with Lord Brooke, at 
Warwick castle, dined with the Duke of Shrewsbuiy at 
Eyefort, and by the way of Woodstock, made a solemn 
entry into Oxd'ord, having been met at some distance from 
the city by the Duke of Ormond, as cliancellor of the 
university, the vice-chancellor, the doctois in their habits, 
and the magistrates in their formalities. He proceeded 
directly to the theatre, where he was welcomed in an 
elegant Latin speech : he received from the chancellor on 
his knees the usual presents of a large English Btble, and 
book of Common-Prayer, the cuts of the university, and 
a pair of gold-fringed gloves. The conduits ran with 
wine, and a magnificent banquet was prepared ; but an 
•anonymous letter being found in the street, importing that 
there was a design to poison his majesty, William refused 
to eat or drink in Oxford, and retired immediately to 
v\ indsor. Notwithstanding this abrupt departure, ivliich 
did not savour much of magnanimity, the university chose 
Sir William Tnimbal, secretary of state, as one of their 
representatives in ]iarliament. 

§ XXI II. The whig interest generally prevailed in the 
elections, though many even of that party were malcontents ; 
and when the parliament met, Foley was again chosen 
speaker of the Commons. The king, in his first speech, 
e.xtolled the valour of the English forces ; expressed his 
concern at being obliged to demand such large supplies 
from Ins peonle ; observed that the funds had proved very 
deficient, and the civil list was in a precarious condition ; 
recommended to their compassion the miserable situation 
of the French protestants ; took notice of tlie bad state of 
the coin; desiied they would form a good bill for the en- 
cour.agement and increase of seamen ; and contrive haws 
for the advancement of commerce. He mentioned the 
great preparations which the French wdre making for 
taking the field early : entreated them to use despatch ; 
expressed his satisfaction at the choice which his people 
had made of their representatives in the House of Com- 
mons ; and exhorted them to proceed with temper and 
unanimity. Though the two Houses presented addresses 
of congratulation to the king upon his late success, and 
promised to assist him in prosecuting the war with vigour, 
the nation loudly exclaimed against the intolerable Tiur- 
thens and losses to which they were subjected, by a fo- 
reign scheme of politics, which, like an unfathomable 
abyss, swallowed up the wealth and blood of the kingdom. 
All the king’s endeavours to cover the disgusting side of 
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his character had nroved ineffectual ; he was still dry, re 
served, and forbidding: and tlie malcontents inveighe 
bitterly against his behaviour to the Princess Anne o 
Denmark. When the news of Namur being reduced ar 
rived in England, this lady congratulated him upon hi 
success in a dutiful letter, to which he would not deign to 
send a reply, either by writing or message ; nor had she 
or her husband been favoured with the slightest mark of 
regard since his return to England. The members in 
the lower House, who had adopted opposing maxims, 
either from principle or resentment, resolved that the 
crown should purchase the supplies with some concession 
in favour of the people. They therefore brought in the 
so long contested bill for regulating trials in cases of high 
tre.ason and mispiision of tieason; and, considering the 
critical juncture of affairs, the courtiers were afraid of ob- 
structing such a popular measure. The Lords inserted a 
clause, enacting, that the peer should be tried by the whole 
peerage ; and the Commons, at once, assented to this 
amendment. The bill provided, that persons indicted for 
high treason, or misprision of treason, should be furnished 
with a copy of the indictment five days before the trial ; 
and indulged with counsel to plead in their defence ; that 
no person should be indicted but upon the oaths of two 
laudul witnesses swearing to overt acts ; that in two or 
more distinct treasons of divers kinds, alleged in one bill 
of indictment, one witness to one, and another witness 
to another, should not be deemed two witnesses : that no 
person should be prosecuted for any such crime, unless the 
indictment be found within tliiee yeais after the offence com- 
mitted, except in case of a design to attempt to assassinate 
or poison the king, where this limitation sliould not take 
place : that persons indicted for treason, or misprision of 
treason, should be supplied with copies of the pannel of the 
jurors, two days at least before the trial, and have process 
to compel theirwitnesses to appear: thatnoevidence sliould 
be admitted of any overt act not expressly laid in the in- 
dictments : that this act should not extend to any impeach- 
ment, or other proceedings in parliament ; nor to any in- 
dictment, for counterfeiting his majesty’s coin, liis great 
se<al, privy seal sign manual, or signet. " 

§ XXIV. This important affair being discussed, the 
Commons proceeded to examine the accounts and es- 
timates, and voted above five millions for the service of 
the ensuing year. The state of the coin was by this time 
become such a national grievance as could not escape the 
attention of p.irliament. Tlie Lords prepared an addie«s 
to the throne, for a proclamation to put a stop to the cur- 
rency of diminished coin ; and to this they desired the 
concurrence ofthe Commons. The lower H6use,liowever, 
determined to take thu affair under their own inspection. 
They appointed a committee of the whole House, to de- 
liberate on the state of the nation with respect to the cur- 
rency. Great ojiposition was made to a recoinage, which 
was a measure strenuously recommended and supported 
by IMr. Montague, who acted on this occasion by the ad- 
vice of the great mathematician Sir Isaac Newton. The 
enemies of this expedient argued, that should the silver 
coin be c.alled in, it would be impossible to maintain the . 
war abroad, or prosecute foreign trade, in as much as the 
merchant could not jiay his bills of exchange, nor tlie 
soldier receive his subsistence : that a stop would be put 
to all mutual paiment ; and this would pioduce univeisal 
confusion and despair. Such a reformation could not be 
effected without some danger and difficulty; bnt it was 
become absolutely necessary, as the evil daily increased, 
and in a little time must have terminated in national anarchy. 
After long and vehement debates, the majority resolved to 
proceed with all possible expedition to a new coinage. 
Another question arose, Whether the new coin in its differ- 
ent denominations should retain the original weight and 
purity of the old ; or the established standard be raised in 
value. The famous Locke engaged in this dispute against 
Mr. Lowndes, wlio proposed that the standard should be 
raised ; the arguments of Mr. Locke were so convincing, 
that the committee resolved the established standard should 
be preseived with respect to weight and fineness. They 
likew’ise resolved, that the loss accruing to the revenue 
from clipped money, should be borne by the public. In 
Older to prevent a total stagnation, they further resolved. 
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that .after an appointed day, no clipped money should pass 
in payment, e\cept to the collectors of the revenue and 
ta.';c 3 ,’or upon loans or payment into the exchequer : that, 
after another day to be app’ointed, no clipped money of any 
sort should pass m payment whatsoever ; and that a third 
day should be fixed for all persons to bring m their clipped 
money to be recoined, after which they should have no 
allowance upon what they might offer. They addressed 
the king to issue a proclamation agreeably to these reso- 
lutions f and on the nineteenth day of December, it was 
published accordingly. Such were the fears of the people, 
augmented and inflamed by the enemies of the govern- 
me'nt, that all payment immediately ceased, and a face of 
distraction appeared through the whole community. The 
adversanes of the bill seized this opportunity to aggravate 
the ajiprehensions of the public. They inveighed against 
the ministry, as the authors of this national grievance ; they 
levelled their satire particularly at Montague ; and it re- 
quired uncommon fortitude and address to avert the most 
dangerous consequences of popular discontent. The House 
of Commons agreed to tlie following resolutions : that 
twelve liundred thousand pounds should be raised by a 
duty on glass windows, to make up the loss op the clipped 
money : that the recomnence for supplying the deficiency 
of clipped money should extend to all silver com, though 
of a coarser alloy than the standard : that the collectors 
and receivers of his majesty’s aids and revenues should be 
enioined to receive all such monies : that a reward of five 
jier cent, should be given to all such persons as should 
bring in either milled or broad undipped money, to bo ap- 
hed in e.xchange of the clipped inoiioy throughout the 
iiigdom : that a reward of three-pence per ounce should 
be given to all persons who should bring in wrought plate 
to the mint to be coined : that persons might pay in their 
whole next year's land-tax in clipped money, at one con- 
venient time to be appointed for that [lurpose: that com- 
missioners should be appointed in every county, to pay 
and distriliute the milled and broad undipped money, and 
the new coined money, in lieu of that which was dimimshed. 
A bill being prepared agreeably to these determinations, 
was sent up to the House of Lords, who made some amend- 
ments, which the Commons rejected; but, m order to 
avoid c.a\ils and conferences, tliey dropped the bill, and 
brought in another without the clauses which the Lords 
had inserted. They were again proposed in the upper 
House, and overruled by the majority: and, on the 
twenty-first day of .Tanuary, the bill received the royal 
assent, as did another bill, enlarging the time for purchas- 
ing annuities, and continuing the duties on low wines. At 
the same time, the king passed the bill of trials for high 
treason, and an act to prevent mercenary elections. Divers 
merchants and traders petitioned the House of Commons, 
that the losses in their trade and payments, occasioned by 
the rise of guineas, might be taken into consideration. A 
bill was immediately brought in for taking off the ohliga- 
tioii and encouragement for coining guineas for a certain 
time : and then the Commons proceeded to lower the 
value of this coin : a task in which they met with great 
opposition from some members, who alleged that it would 
foment the popular disturbances. At length, however, the 
majority agreed, that a guinea should be lowered from 
thirty to eight-and-twenty shillings, and afterwards to 
six-and-tvventy : at length a clause was inserted in the bill 
for encouraging people to bring plate to the mint, settling 
the price of a guinea at two-and-twenty shillings, and 
it naturally sunk to its original v.aluc of twenty shillings 
and sixpence. Many persons, however, supposing that the 
price of gold would be raised the next session, hoarded up 
their guineas ; and, upon the same supposition, encouraged 
by the malcontents, the new coined silver money was re- 
served, to the great detriment of commerce. The king or- 
dered mints to be erected in York, Bristol, Rxeter, and 
Chester, for the purpose of the recoiiiage, which was exe- 
cuted with unexpected success ; so that in less than a vear 
the curreney of England, which had been the worst, be- 
came the best, coin in Europe. 

§ XXV. At this period the attention of the Commons 
was diverted to an object of a more jirivate nature. The 
Earl of Portland, who enjoyed the greatest share of the 
king’s favour, had obtained a grant of some loidshi|)s in 
3 L 


Derbyshire. While the warrant was depending, the gentle- 
men of that county resolved to oppose it with all then- 
power. In consequence of a petition, they were indulged 
with a hearing by the lords oi the treasury. Sir William 
Williams, in the name of the rest, alleged that the lordships 
in question were the ancient demesnes of the Prince of 
Wales, absolutely unalienable ; that the revenues of those 
lordships supported the government of Wales, in paying 
the judges’ and other salaries: that the giant was of too 
large an extent for any foreign subject ; and that the people 
of the county were too great to be subject to any foreigner. 
Sundry other substantial leasons were used against the 
grant, which, notwithstanding all their remonstrances, would 
have passed thiough the offices, had not the Welch gen- 
tlemen addressed themselves by petition to the House of 
Commons. Upon this occasion, Mr. Price, a member of 
the House, harangued with great seventy against the Dutch 
in general, and did not eveti abstain from sarcasms upon 
the king’s per.son, title, and government. The objections 
started by the petitioners being duly considered, were 
found so reasonable, that the Commons presented an ad- 
dress to the king, representing, that those manois had been 
usually annexed to the principality of Wales, and settled 
on the Princes of Wales for their suppoit : that many per- 
sons in those parts held their estates by rojal tenure, under 
great and valuable compositions, rents, roval payments, 
and serv’ices to the crown and Princes of Wales ; and en- 
joyed great privileges and advantages under such teiiure. 
They, therefore, besought his majesty to recall the grant, 
which was in diminotion of the honour and interest of the 
crown ; and prayed, that the said manors and lands might 
not be alienated without the consent of parliament. Tins 
address met with a cold reception from the king, who pro- 
mised to recall the grant which had given such ofleiicc to 
the Commons : and said he would find some other way 
of showing his favour to the Earl of Portland. 

§ XXVI. The people m general entertained a national 
aversion to this nobleman : the malcontents inculcated a 
notion that he made use of his iniciest and intelligence to 
injure the trade of England, that the commerce of Ins own 
country might flourish without competition. To Ins sug- 
gestions they imputed the act and patent in favour of the 
Scottish company, yvliich was supposed to have been 
thrown in as 2 bone of contention between the tvyo king- 
doms. The subject was first started in the House of Lords, 
who invited the Commons to a confeience; a committee 
was ap|)Ointed to examine into the particulais of the act 
for eroding the Scottish company ; and the tyvo Houses 
jiresented a joint address against it, as a scheme that would 
prejudice all the subjects concerned in the yvealth and 
trade of the English nation. They represented, that, m 
consequence of the exemption from taxes, and other ad- 
vantages granted to the Scottish company, that kingdom 
would become a free port for all East and West India 
commodities : that the Scots would bo enabled to supply 
all Europe at a cheaper rate than the English could aiibid 
to sell tlicir merchandise for: therefore England would 
lose the benefit of its foreign trade : besides, they observed 
that the Scots would smuggle their commodities into 
England, to the great detriment of Ins majesty and Ins cus- 
toms. To tins remonstrance the king replied, that he had 
been ill served in Scotland ; but that he hoped some re- 
medies would be found to prevent the mconyeniences of 
which they were apprehensive. In all probability he had 
been imposed upon by the ministry of that kingdom ; for, 
in a little time, he discarded the Marquis of 'I’wcedalc, and 
dismissed both the Scottish secretaiies of state, in lieu of 
whom he appointed Lord Murray, son to the hlarquis of 
Athol. Notwithstanding the king’s answer, the committee 
proceeded on the inquiry, and in consequence of their re- 
port, confirming a petition from the East India company, 
the House resolved, that the directors of the Scottish com- 
pany were guilty of a high crime and misdemeanor, m 
adinmisteriiig and taking an oath de fulcii in this kingdom ; 
and that they should be impeached for the same. Mean- 
while, Roderick Mackenzie, from whom they had received 
their chief information, began to retract his evidence, and 
was ordered into custody ; but be made his escape and 
could not ho retaken, although the king, at tlicir ro(|uest, 
issued a proclamation for that purpose. The Scots were 
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e\tvemelv incensed agdinst the king:, when they under- 
stood he had disowned tlieir company, from which thej' liad 
promised themselves such wealth and advantatie. The 
settlement of Darien was aheady planned, and afterwards 
put in execution, though it miscarried in the sequel, and 
had like to have produced abundance of mischief. 

§ XXVII. The comiilaints of the English merchants 
who had suffered by the war were so loud at this junc- 
ture, that the Commons resolved to take their case into 
consideiation. The House resolved itself into a committee 
to consider the state of the nation with tegard to com- 
merce, and having duly weighed all circumstances, agreed 
to the following resolutions : that a council of trtide should 
be established by act of paihament, with powers to take 
nioasures for the more effectual piesenation of commerce : 
that the commissioners should be nominated by parliament, 
but none of them have seats in the House: that they should 
take an oath, acknowledging the title of King William as 
iightlul and lawful ; and abjuring the pretensions of James, 
or any other person. The king considered these resolutions 
as an open attack upon his prerogative, and signified his dis- 
pleasure to tlie Earl of Sunderland, who patronized this rnea- 
sure : but it was so popular in the House, that in all probability 
it would have been put in execution, had not the attention 
of the Commons been diverted from it at this period by the 
detection of a new conspiracy. The friends of King James 
had, upon the death of Queen Mary, renewed their jirac- 
tices for effecting a restoration of that monarch, on the 
sujijiosition that the interest of William was considerably 
weakened by the decease of his consort. Certain indi- 
viduals, whose zeal for James overshot their discretion, 
formed a design to seize the person of King William, and 
convey him to France, or put him to death in case of re- 
sistance. They had sent emissaries to the court of St. Ger- 
main’s, to demand a commission for this purjiose, which 
was refused. Tiie I'ail of Aylesbury, Lord Montgomery, 
son to the Marquis of Powis^ Sir John Fenwick, Sir John 
Friend, Captain Charnock, Captain Porter, and one Mr. 
Goodman, were the first contrivers of this pioject. Char- 
nock was detached with a jnoposal to .Fames, that he 
should procure a body of hoise and foot from France, to 
make a descent in England, and thev would engage not 
only to join him at his landing, but even to replace him 
on the thione of England These offers being declined 
by James, on pretence that the French king could not 
spare such a number of troops at that juncture, the Earl of 
Aylesbury went over in person, and was admitted to a 
conference with I.ouis, in which the scheme of ,an inva- 
sion was actually concerted. In the beginning of February, 
the Duke of Berwick repaired piiv.ate’y to England, where 
he conferred with the conspirators, assured them that 
King Janies was ready to make a descent with a consider- 
able number of French forces, distributed commissions, 
and g.ave directions for providing men, arms, and horses, 
to join him at his arrival. V/lien he returned to France, 
he found every thing prepared for the expedition. The 
troops were drawn down to the sea-side; a great number 
of transports were assembled at Dunkirk : Slonsieur Ga- 
baret had advanced as far as Calais with a squadron of 
sliijis, which, when joined by that of Du Bart at Dunf irk, 
was judged a sufficient convoy ; and .Tames had come as 
far as Calais in his way to embark. Meanwhile, the J.a- 
cobites 111 England were assiduously employed in making 
jneparations for a revolt Sir John Friend had very near 
comjdeted a regiment of horse. Considerable progress 
was made in levying another by Sir William Perkins. Sir 
John Fenwick had enlisted four troops. Colonel Tempest 
had undeitaken for one regiment of dragoons: Colonel 
Parker was preferred to the command of another: Mr. 
Curzon was commissioned for a third ; and the malcon- 
tents intended to raise a fourth in Suffolk, where their.in- 
terest chiefly prevailed. 

§ XXVIII. While one part of the Jacobites proceeded 
against William in the usual way of exciting an insurrec- 
tion, another, consisting of the most desperate conspirators, 
had formed a scheme of assassination. Sir George Bar- 
clay, a native of Scotland, who had served as an officer in 
the army of James, a man of undaunted courage, a furious 
bigot in the religion of Rome, yet close, circumspect, 
and determined, was landed rvith other officers, in Rom- 


nev-marsh, by one Captain Gill, about the beginnin 
January, and is said to have undertaken the task of sei 
or assassinating King William. He imparted his de 
to Harrison, alias .Tohnston, a priest, Charnock, Poi 
and Sir William Perkins, by whom it was appioved ; 
he pietended to have a particular commission for this 
vice. After various consultations, they lesobrnd to att 
the king on his return from Richmond, where he comm 
hunted on Saturdays; and the scene of their intended 
busc.ade was a lane between Brentford and lurnh 
Green. As it would be necessary to charge and disp 
the guards that attended the coach, they agreed that t 
number should be increased to forty horsemen, and 
conspirator began to engage proper persons for the en 
prise. When their complement was full, they determi 
to execute their purpose on the fifteenth day of Febru 
They concerted the manner in which they should mee 
small parties without suspicion, and waited with in 
tience for the hour of action. In this interval, some of 
underling actors, seized with horror at the reflection of \ 
they had undertaken, or captivated with the prospec 
reward, resolved to prevent the execution of the desig 
,a timely discovery. On the eleventh day of Februaiy 
Fisher informed the Earl of Portland of the scheme, 
named some of the conspiratois ; but his account was 
peifect. On t’le thirteenth, however he returned wi 
circumstantml detail of all tlie particulars. Next day, 
earl was accosted by one Pendergrass, an Irish offi 
who told his lordship he had just come from Hampsl 
at the request of a particular friend, and undei stood 
he had been called up to town with a view of engai 
him in a design to assassinate King William. He s 
he had promised to embark in the undertaking, thoug 
detested it in his own mind, and took this fiist opjioitu 
of revealing the secret, which was of such consequenc 
his majesty’s life. He owned himself a Roman cath 
but declared, that he did not think any religion c 
justify such a treacheious purpose. At tlie same tim 
obseiwed, that as he l.ay under obligations to some of 
conspirators, his honour .ind gratitude would not pe 
him to accuse them by name; and that he would upo 
consideration appear ns an evidence. The kitig had 
so much used to fictitious plots, and false discoveries, 
he paid little regard to the information, until they t 
confirmed by the testimony of another consjiirator c. 
L". Rue, a Frenchman, wlio communicated the same 
ticulars to Brigadier Levison, without knowing the least 
cumstance of the other discoveries. Then the king beli 
there was something real inthe conspiracy; and Pender^ 
and La Rue were severally examined in his presence, 
thanked Pendergr.ass in particular for this instance o 
probity ; but observed, tliat it must prove ineffectual, 
less he would discover the names of the conspirators ; 
without knowing who they were, he should not be ab 
secure his life against their attempts. At length Pen 
grass w-,is prevailed upon to give a list of those he k 
vet not before the king had solemnly promised tha 
should not be used as an evidence against them, ex 
with his own consent. As the king did not go to 
mond on the dav appointed, the conspirators postp 
the execution of their design till the Saturday follow 
They accordingly met at different houses on the Fri 
when every man received his instructions. There 
agreed, that after the perpetration of the jiarricide, 
should ride in a body as far as Hammersmith, and 
dispersing, enter London by different avenues. But 
the morning, when they understood that the guards 
returned to their quarters, and the king’s coaches 
back to the Mew's, they were seized with a sudden d. 
on the suspicion that their plot was discovered. Sir Ge 
Barclay withdrew himself, and every one beg.in to tl 
of providing for his own safety. Next night, how'ov 
great number of them were apprehended, and then 
whole discovery was communicated to the privy cou 
A proclamation was issued against those that abscon 
and great diligence was used to find Sir George Bar 
who was supposed to have a particular commission 
James for assassinating the Prince of Orange ; bu 
made good his retreat, and it was never proved that 
such commission had been granted 
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§ XXIX. Tliis clcsis;!! and the projected invasion proved 
wpially abortive. Janies liad scarce reached Calais, when 
the Duke of tVirteinbei" despatched lus aid-de-camp from 
Flanders to Kinfr William, with an account of the pur- 
jiosed descent. Expresses uith the same tidings arrived 
fiom the Elector of Bavaria and the Prince de Vaude- 
mont. Two considerable squadrons being ready for sea. 
Admiral Russel embarked at Spithead, and stood over to 
the French coast uith about fifty sail of the line. Tlie 
enemy were confounded at his appearance, and hauled in 
their vessels under the shore, in such shallow water that he 
could not follow and destroy them : but he absolutely 
mined their design, by cooping them up in their harbours. 
King James, after having tarried some weeks at Calais, 
returned to St. Germain’s. The forces were sent back to 
the gariisons from which they had been drafted ; the peo- 
ple of France exclaimed that the malignant star wliich 
ruled the destiny of James, had blasted this and every other 
project formed for his restoration. By means of the re- 
ward offered in the proclamation, the greater part of the 
conspirators were betrayed or taken. George Harris, wbo 
had been sent from France, with orders to obey Sir George 
Barclay, surrendered himself to Sir Williatn Trumball, 
and confessed the scheme of assassination in which he 
had been engaged. Porter and Pendergrass were appie- 
liended together. This last insisted upon the king’s pro- 
mise, that he .should not be compelled to give evidence; 
but, when Poiter owned himself guilty, the other observed, 
he was no longer bound to he silent, as his friend had 
made a confession ; and they were both admitted as evi- 
dences for the crown. 

§ XXX. After their examination, the king, in a speech 
to uotli Houses, communicated the nature of the conspiracy 
against his life, as well as the advices he had received 
touching the invasion : he explained the steps he had 
taken to defeat the double design, and professed his con- 
fidence in their readiness and zeal to concur with him m 
every thing that should appear necessary for their common 
safety. That same evening the two Houses waited upon 
him at Kensington, in a body, with an affectionate address, 
by which they expressed their abhorrence of the villanous 
and barbarous design whicli had been formed against his 
sacred person, of which tliey besought him to lake more 
than ordinary care. They assured him they would to the 
utmost defend his life, and suppoit his goyernment against 
the late King James, and all otlier enemies ; and declared, 
that, in case his majesty should come to a yiolent death, 
they would reyenge it upon his adversaries and their ad- 
herents. He was extremely well pleased with this warm 
address, and assured them, in his turn, he would take all 
opportunities of recommending himself to the continuance 
of their loyalty and affection. 'Hie Commons forthwith 
empowered him, by bill, to secure all persons suspected 
of conspiring against his person and government. They 
brought in another, providing, that, in case of his majesty’s 
death, the parliament then in being should continue until 
dissolved by the next heir in succession to the crown, 
established by act of parliament : that if his majesty sliould 
chance to die between two parliaments, that which had 
been last dissolved should immediately re-assemble, and 
sit for the despatch of national affairs. They voted an ad- 
dress, to desire that his majesty would banish by proclama- 
tion all papists to the distance often miles from the cities 
of London and Westminster; and give instructions to the 
judges going on the circuits, to put'the laws in execution 
against Proman Catholics and nonjurors. 'They drew up 
an association, binding themselves to assist each other in 

c The Commons resolveii, Tliat a fund redeemable by pailiamcnt be 
setlled in a ntitional land bank, to be raised by new subset iptions; I hat 
no persons be comernetl in both banks at the same time ; i hat (he duties 
upon coal, culm, and tonnage of ships he taken off, trnrn the seventetnih 
day of March ; Ihat the sum ot two millions five hundred and sixt>-tour 
thousand pounds be raised on this perpelual tund, redeemable by parlia- 
ment; ihat the new bank should be restrained fiom lendmp money but 
upon land securities, or to the po\ernment in the exchequer: 'Ihat tor 
rnakiti" up the fund of interest for the caiufal stock, certain duties upon 
friass \caies, stone and earthen bottles, planted tietore to the kini? tor a 
teim or years, be continued to liis majesty, his heirs and successois ; Ihat 
a tuitherduty be laid upon stone and earthen ware, and another upon to- 
bacco-pipes. 'llus l)ank was to lend out five hundrerl tiiousand pnundsa 
3 ear u[)on land securities, at three pounds ten sliillings p^r cent per an- 
num, an<l to cease and determine, unless the subscription should be tuH, by 
the first dayot Aupiist next ensuin'r. « 

1 he most remarkable lav/s enacted in this session were these : An act for 
voiding all the elections of parhament-tnen. atvwhich the elected had been 
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support of the king and his government, and to reieiu'c 
any violenge that should be committed on Ins iierson. 
Ibis was signed by all the members then present • but as 
s^ome had absented themselves on frivolous pietences the 
House ordered, that in sixteen days the absentees should 
either subscribe or declare their refusal. Several memheis 
neglecting to comply with this injunction within the limited 
time, the speaker was ordered to write to those who were 
in the country, and demand a peremptory answer ; and 
the clerk of the House attended such as pVetended to be 
ill in town. The absentees, finding themselves pressed in 
this manner, thought proper to sail with the stream, and 
sign the association, which was presented to the king by 
the Commons in a body, with a request that it might be 
lodged among the records in the 'Tower, as a perpetual 
memorial of their loyalty and affection. The king received 
them with uncommon complacency : declared, that lie 
lieaitily entered into the same association ; that he should 
be always ready to venture his life with his good subjects, 
against all who should endeavour to subveit the religion, 
laws, and liberties of England ; and he promised that this, 
and all other associations, should be lodged among the 
records of the Tower of London. Next dav the Commons 
resolved, that whoever should affirm an association was 
illegal, should be deemed a promoter of the designs of the 
late King James, and an enemy to the laws and liberties 
of the kingdom. The Lords followed the example of the 
lower House in drawing up an association ; but the Earl 
of Nottingham, Sir Edward Seymour, and Mr. Finch, ob- 
jected to the words rightful and lawful, as applied to liis 
majesty. They said, as the crown and its prerogatives 
were vested m him, they would yield obedience, though 
they could not acknowledge him as their rightful and law- 
ful king. Nothing could be more absurd than tins dis- 
tinction, started by men who had actually constituted part 
of the administration ; unless they supposed that the right 
of King William expired with Queen Mary. 'Tlie Earl of 
Rochester proposed an expedient in favour of such tender 
consciences, by altering the words that gave offence; and 
this was adopted accordingly. Fifteen of the Peers, and 
ninety-two Commoners, signed the association with reluct- 
ance. It was, however, subscribed by all sorts of people 
ill different parts of the kingdom ; and tlie Bumet. ow 
bishops drew up a form for tlie clergy, which muon. ' ttoyer. 
was signed by a great majority. The Com- i ,‘"es ot^'tiie'' 
mons brought in a bill, declaring all men in- Admirals, 
capable of public trust, or of sitting in parliament, who 
would not engage m this association. At the same time, 
the council issued an order for ip'newmg all the commis- 
sions m England, that those who had not signed it volun- 
tarily should be dismissed from the service as disaffected 
persons. 

§ XXXI. After these warm demonstrations of loyalty, 
the Commons proceeded upon ways and means for raising 
the supplies. A new bank was constituted as a fund, upon 
which the sum of two millions five hundred and sixty-four 
thousand jiounds should be laised; and it was called the 
land bank, because established on land se- 
curities. This scheme, said to have been 
projected by the famous Dr. Chamberlain, was patronized 
by the Earl of Sunderland, and managed by Foley and 
Harley; so that it seemed to be a tory plan, which Sun- 
derland supported, m order to reconcile himself to that 
party.' The Bank of England petitioned against this bill, 
and were heard by their counsel ; but their representations 
produced no effect, and the bill having passed through 
both Houses, received the royal assent. On the twenty- 

at any expense in meat, drink, ormnnei’, to procure votes. Another against 
unlawful and double returns A third, toi the inoie easy recovery ot small 
tithes. A fourth, to prevent manidpes, without license or banns A hrth, 
foi enabling the inhabitants of Wales to dispose ol all their personal estates 
as they should think ut : this law was in bar of a custom that hail pi evaded 
in that country ^ the widows and younger children tlamied a share of the 
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disposed of by' will or deed. Ihe parliament likewise passecl an Act, tor 
preventing the exportation of wool, and encouraging the importation theie 
of from Ireland. An Act tor encouraging tiie linen manufactures of Ire- 
land. An Act tor regulating juries An Act tor encouraging the Green 
land trade. An Act of intlulgence to tlie quakers, (hat their solemn athrm- 
ation should be accepted instead of an oath. And an Act for continuing 
cejtain other acts that were neai expiring Another bill liad | assed for the 
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soever advised his majesty not to rive Ins assent to that bdl was an enemy 
to his country , but it vvas rejected by’ a great majority. 
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seventh day of Apnl Uie kin;; closed the session with a 
short but gracious speech ; and the parliament was pro- 
rogued to the sixteenth day of June. 

§ XXXII. Before tliis period some of the conspirators 
had been brought to trial. The first who suflfeied was 
Rohert Charnock, one of the two fellows of Magdalen 
College, who,_ in the leign of James, had renounced the 
^testant religion : the next were Lieutenant King and 
Thomas Keys, which lost had been formerly a trumpeter, 
but of late servant to Captain Porter. They were found 
guilty of high treason, and executed at Tyhurn. Thev de- 
livered papers to the slierifi^ in which they solemnly declared, 
that they bad never seen or heard of any commission fiom 
King James for assassinating the Prince of Orange : Char- 
nock, in particular, observed, that he had received frequent 
assurances of the kiupps having rejected such proposals 
when diey had been oflered ; and that there iivas no other 
commission but that for levying war in the usual form. 
Sir John Friend and Sir \Villiam Perkins were tried in 
April. The first, from mean beginning, had acquired 
great wealtli and credit, and always firmly adhered to the 
interest of King James. Tlie other was likewise a man of 
fortune, violently attached to the same principles, though 
he had taken the oaths to the present government, as one 
of the six clerks in chancery. Porter, and Blair, another 
evidence, deposed that Sir John Friend had been concern- 
ed in levying men under a commission from King James ; 
and that lie knew of the assassination plot, though not en- 
gaged in it as a personal actor. He endeavours to inva- 
lidate the testimony of Blair, by proving him guilty of the 
most shocking ingratitude. lie observed, that both the 
evidences were reputed papists. Tlie curate of Hockney, 
who officiated as chaplain in the prisoner's house, declars 
upon oath that after the revolution he used to pray ibr King 
william, and tliat he had often heard Sir John Friend say, 
that though he could not comply with the present govern- 
ment, he would live peaceably under it, and never engage 
in any consiracy. Mr. Iloadly, father of the present 
Bishop of Winchester, added, that the prisoner iviu a good 
protestant, and frequently expressed his detestation of 
king-killing principles. Friend himself owned he had 
been with some of the conspirators at a meeting in Lcaden- 
hall-stneet, but heard nothing of raising men, or any design 
against tlie roveriiment. lie likewise affirmed, tliat a con- 
sultation to levy war was not treason ; and tliat his being 
at a tieasonablc consult could amount to no more than a 
misprision of treason. Lord Chief Justice Holt declared, 
tliat although a bare conspiracy, or design to levy war, 
ivas not treason witliin the statute of Edward III., yet if 
the design or conspiracy be to kill, or denose, or imprison 
the kingj by the means of leviing war, men the consulta- 
tion and conspiracy to levySvar becomes high treason, 
though no war be actually levied. The same inference 
might have been drawn against the authors and instru- 
ments of the revolution. The judge’s explanation in- 
fluenced the jury, who, after some deliberation, found the 
prisoner guilty. Next day Sir William Perkins was 
brought to the bar, and upon the testimony of Porter, 
Ewebank, his own groom, and Uay^vood, a notorious in- 
former,^ was convicted of having been concerned not only 
in the invasion, but also in the design against the kinge 
life. Tlie evidence was scanty, and the pisoncr, having 
been bied to the law, made an artful but vigorous defence; 
but the judra acted as counsel for the crown ; and the 
jury decided by the hints they received from the bench. 
He and Sir John Friend underwent the sentence of drath, 
and suffered at Tyburn on the tliird day of April. Friend 
protested before God, that he knew of no immediate 
descent purposed by King James, and thetefine had made 
no preparations; Uiat he was_ utterly ignorant of the 
assassination scheme: that he died in the communion of 
the chuicli of England, and laid down his life cheerfiilly 
in the cause for which he suflered. Perkins declared, 
upon the wdrd_ of a dying man, that the tenour of the 
king^s commission, which he saw, was general, directed to 
all his loving subjects, to raise and levy war against tlie 
Prince of Orange and his adherents, and to seize all forts, 
castl^, &c. but that he neither saw nor heard of any com- 
miraion particularly levelled against the person of die 
Prince of Orange. He owned, however, that he ivas privy 


to the design : but believed it was known to few or none 
but the immediate undertakers. These two criminals were 
in dieir last moments attended by Collier, Snatt, and Cook, 
three nonjuring clergymen, who absolved them in the view 
of the populace witn an imposition of bands ; a public in- 
sult on the government, which did not pass unnoticed. 
Those three meigymen were presented by die grand ju^, 
for having countenanced the treason by absolving the 
traitors, and thereby encouraged other persons, to disturb 
the peace of die kingdom. An indictment being preferred 
against them. Cook and Snatt were committed to Newgate; 
but Collier absconded, and published a vindication of 
their conduct, in whii^ he affirmed, that the imposition of 
hands was the general practice of the primitive church. 
On the other band, the two metropolitans and twelve other 
bishops subsenhed a declaration, condemning the adminis- 
tration of alMolution without a previous confession made, 
and abhorrence expressed by the prisoners, of the heinous 
crimes for which they suflered. 

In the course of the same month, Rookwood, Cran- 
borne, and Lowick, were tried as conspirators,_by a special 
commission, in the king’s bench : and convictra on the 
joint tesbmony of Porter, Harris, La Rue, Bertram, Fisher, 
and Pmdergrass. Some favourable circumstances ap- 
peared in the case of Lowick. The proof of his having 
been concerned in the design against the king’s life was 
very defective; many persons of imutation declared he 
urns an honest, mod-natured, inoffensive man: and he 
himself concluded his defence with the most solemn pro- 
testation of his own innocence. Great intercession was 
made for his pardon by some noblemen : but all Uieir in- 
terttt proved inefiectual. Cranborne died in a transport 
of indignation, leaving a paper which the government 
thought propdr to suppress. Lowick and Rookwood like- 
wise delivered declarations to the sheriff, the contents of 
which, as being less inflammatory, were allowed to be pub- 
lished. Both solemnly denied any knowledge of a com- 
mission from King James, to assassinate the Prince of 
0 angc ; the one affirming, that he was incapable of grant- 
ing such an order ; and the other asserting that he, the best 
or kings, had often rejected proposals of that nature. 
Lowick oivned that be would have joined tlie king at his 
landing ; but declared, he had never been concerned in any 
bloody affair during the whole course of his life. On the 
contrary, he said, he hod endeavoured to prevent blood- 
shed os much as lay in his power; and that he would 
not kill the most miserable creature in the world, even 
though such act would save his life^ restore his sovereign, 
and make him one of the greatest men in England. Rook- 
wood alleged, he was engaged by his immediate com- 
mander, whom he thought it was his duty to obey, though 
tlie service was much against his judgment and inclination. 
He professed bis abhorrence of treachery even to an enemy, 
lie forraye all mankind, even the Prince of Orange, who 
os n soldier, he said, ought to have considered his case be- 
fore he signed bis death-warrant : he prayed God would 
open his eyes, and render him sensible of the blood that 
%vas from all parts crying against him, so fbat he might 
avert a heavier execution than that which he now ordered 
to be inflicted. The next person brought to trial, was 
Mr. Cooke, son of Sir Miles Cooke, one of tlie six clerks 
in diancery. Porter and Goodman deposed, tliat he had 
been present at two meetings at the King’s Head tavern in 
Leadenhall-street, with the Lords Aylesliury and Montgo- 
mery, Sir William Perkins, Sir John Fenwick, Sir Jmm 
Friend, Charnock, and Porter. Tlie evidence of Good- 
man was imalidated by the tastimony of the landlord and 
two drawers belonging to the tavern, who swore that 
Goodman was not there while the noblemen were present. 
The prisoner himself solemnly protested, that he was ever 
averse to the introduction of foreign forces; that he did 
not so much as hear of the intended invasion, until it be- 
came the common topic of conversation ; and that he had 
never seen Goodman at the King’s Head. He declared his 
intention of receiving the blessed saemment, and wished 
he might perish in die instant, if he now spoke untruth. 
No respect was paid to these asseverations. The Solicitor 
General Hawles, and Lord Chief Justice Tirehy, treated 
iiim_ with great severity in the prosecution and charge to 
the jury, by whom he was capitally convicted. After his 
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condemniition tlie couit-agenls tainpeied -with liim to 
make further discoveries ; and after his fate had been 
protracted by divers short repiieves, he was sent into 
banishment. From the whole tenour of these discoveries 
and proceedings, it appears that James had actually medi- 
tated an invasion : that his partisans m England had 
made preparations for joining him on his arrival ; that a 
few desperadoes of that faction had concerted a scheme 
against tlie life of King William ; that in prosecuting the 
conspirators, the court had countenanced informers ; that 
the judges had strained the law, wrested circumstances, 
and even deviated from the function of their office, to 
convict the prisoners : in a word, that the administration 
bad used the same arbitrary and unfair practices against 
those unliappy people, which they themselves had m the 
late reigns numnered among the grievances of the king- 
dom. 

§ XXXIII. The warmth, however, manifested on this 
occasion may have been owing to national resentment of 
the purposed invasion. Certain it is, the two Houses of 
paihameiit, and the people in general, were animated with 
extraordinary indignation against France at tins juncture. 
The Lords besought his majesty, m a solemn address, to 
appoint a day of thanksgiving to Almighty God, for having 
defeated the barbarous purpose of his enemies; and this 
was observed with uncommon zeal and detotion. Admi- 
ral Russel, leaving a squadron (or observation on the 
French coast, returned to the Downs ; but Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, being properly prepared for the expedition, suli- 
jected Calais to another bombardment, by vhich the town 
was set on fire in different parts, and tlie inhabitants were 
overwhelmed with consternation. The generals of the 
allied army m Flanders resolved to make some immediate 
retaliation upon the French for their unmanly design upon 
the life of King IVilliam, as they took it for granted that 
Louis was accessort to the scheme of assassination. That 
monarch, on the supposition that a powerful diversion 
would be made by the descent on England, had establish- 
ed a vast magazine at Givet, designing, when the allies 
should bo enfeebled by the absence of the Rritisli troops, 
to strike some stroke of importance early in the campaign. 
On this the confederates now determined to wreak their 
vengeance. In the beginning of iMarch the Earl of Ath- 
lone and Monsieur de Coehorn, with the concurrence of 
the duke of Ilolstein-Ploen, who commanded the allies, 
sent a stiong detachment of horse, drafted from Brussels 
and the neighbouring gamsons, to amuse the enemy on 
the side of Cliarleroj* ; while they assembled forty squa- 
drons, thirty battalions, witli fifteen pieces of cannon, and 
six mortals, in the territory of Namur. Atlilone with part 
of this body invested Dmant, while Coehorn, with the re- 
mainder, advanced to Givet. He forthwith beg.in to Lat- 
ter and hombaid the place, which in three hours was on 
fire, and by four in the afternoon wholly destroyed, with 
the great magazine it contained. Then the two gencraE 
joining their forces, returned to Namur without interrup- 
tion. Hitherto the republic of Venice had deferred ac- 
knowledging King William; but now they sent an extra- 
ordinary embassy for that purpose, consisting of Signiors 
Soranzo and Venier, who arrived in London, and on the 
first day of May had a public audience. The king, on 
this occasion, knighted Soranzo as the senior ambassador, 
and presented him with the sw'ord according to custom. 
On that day, too, William declared in council, that he 
had appointed the same regency which had governed the 
kingdom during his last absence : and embarking on the 
seventh at iMargate, arrived at Orange-Polder in the even- 
ing, under convoy of Vice-Admiral Aylmer. This officer 
had been ordereci to attend with a squadron, as the famous 
Du Bart still continued at Dunkirk, and some attempt 
of importance was apprehended from his enterprising 
genius.'' 

§ XXXIV. Tiie French had taken the field before the 
allied army could be assembled ; but no transaction of 
consequence distinguished this campaign, either upon the 
Rhine or in Flanders. The .scheme of Louis was still 
defensive on the side of the Netherlands, while the active 
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plans of King William were defeated for want of nionev 
All the funds for this year proved defective : the land 
bank fiiiled, and the national bank sustained a lude 
shock in Its credit. The loss of the nation upon the re- 
coinage amounted to two millions two hundred thousand 
pounds; and though the different mints were enqiloyed 
without interruption, they could not for some months 
supply the ciiculation, especially as great pait of the new 
money was kept up by those who received it m payment, 
or disposed of it at an unreasonable advantage. The 
French king, having exhausted the wealth and patience 
of Ills subjects, and greatly diminished their number in 
the course of this war, began to be diffident of Ins arms, 
and employed all the art of private negociation. While 
his minister D’Avaux pressed the King of Sweden to offer 
Ins mediation, he sent Callieres to Holland, with proposals 
for settling the jirehminaries of a treaty. He took it for 
granted, that as the Dutch were a tiading people, whose 
commerce had greatly suffered in the war, they could not 
be averse to a pacification ; and he instructed his emissa- 
ries to tamper with the malcontents of the republic, espe- 
cially with the remains of the Louv'estem faction, which 
had always opposed the schemes of the stadtholder. Cal- 
lieres met witli a favourable reception from the states, 
which began to treat with him about the preliminaries, 
though not without the consent and concurrence of King 
M ilham and the rest of the allies. Louis, with a view to 
quicken the effect of this negociation, pursued offensive 
measures in Catalonia, where his general, the Duke de 
I'’endome, attacked and worsted the Spaniards in their 
camp near Ostalrick, though the action was not decisive; 
for that general was obliged to retreat, after having made 
vigorous efforts against their entrenchments. On the 
twentieth day of .Tune, Mareschal de Lorges passed the 
Rhine at Phihpsburgh, and encamped wathiii a league of 
Eppmgen, where the imperial troops were obliged to en- 
trench themselves, under the command of the Prince nf 
Baden, as they wore not yet joined by the auxiliary forces. 
The French general, after having faced him about a month, 
thought proper to repass the river. Then he detaclied a 
body of horse to Flanders, and cantoned the rest of his 
troops at Spires, Franckendahl, Worms, and Ostofen, 
On the last day of August, the Prince of Baden reuahated 
the insult, by passing the Rhine at Mentzand Cocsheim. 
On the lentil he was joined by General Thungen, who 
commanded a separate body, together with a militia of 
Suabia and Franconia, and advanced to the camp of the 
enemy, who had re-assembled ; but they weie posted in 
such a manner, that he would not hazard an attack. Hav- 
ing therefore cannonaded them for some days, scoured the 
adjacent country by detached parties, and taken the little 
castle of Wiezengen, he repassed the river at Worms, on 
t'le seventh day of October : the French likewise crossed 
at Pliilipsbiirgfi in hopes of surprising General Thungen, 
who had taken post in the neighbourhood of Stiashurgh ; 
but he retired to Eppingen before their arrival, and in a 
little time both armies were distributed in winter-quarters. 
Peter, the Czar of Muscovy, carried on the siege of Azoph 
with such vigour, that the garrison was obliged to capitu- 
late, after the Russians had defeated a great convoy sent 
to Us relief. The court of Vienna forthwith engaged in 
an alliance with the Muscovite emperor : but they did not 
exert themselves in taking advantage of the disaster which 
the Turks had undergone. The imperial army, com- 
manded by the Elector of Saxony, continued inactive on 
the river Marosch till the nineteenth day of July, then 
they made a feint of attacking Temiswaer : but they 
marched towards Betzkerch, in their route to Belgrade, on 
receiving advice that the grand signor intended to besiege 
Titul. On the twenty-first dav of August the two armies 
were in sight of each other. The Turkish horse attacked 
the imperialists in a plain near the river Begiie ; but were 
repulsed. The Germans next day made a show of re- 
treating, in hopes of drawing the enemy from their en- 
trenchments. The stratagem succeeded. On the twenty- 
sixth, the Turkish army was in motion. A detachment 
of the imperialists attacked them in flank, as they marched 
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tlirouiji a wood. A vc-iy desperate action ensued, in which 
tlie Getterak lleusier, and i'ot.ind, with nuiiy oU>er jiaU 
lant oflicen;, lost their Iive<.. At leiu>ih the Ottoinaii horse 
were routed : but the Germans ncie so rouishly handleti. 
that on tlie second day after die en!pi!>emeiit they retreated 
at inidnight, and the' Turks remained quiet in dieir eii- 
trenchinents. 

§ XXXV. In Piedmont the f.icc of ailbirs underwent a 
stranec alteration. The Duke of Savoy, who had for some 
time been endued in a secret iie^ociation wiili France, at 
lciii;th embraced the offers of that crown, and privately 
siitncd a sepanitc treaty of peace at Loretto, to which 
iilace he repaired on a pretended piliiriniaee. The French 
kinv en;pn;ed to present him with four millions of livres, 
by way of reparation for die damage he had sustained ; to 
assist liim with a certain number of auxiliaries against all 
his enemies ; and to effect a inarriaze between the Duke 
of Bureuiidy and the Princess of Piedmont, as soon os 
the parties should be marriageable. The treaty was gua- 
ranteed by the Pope and die Venetians, who were ex- 
tremely desirous of seeing the Germans driven out of Italy. 
King William being apprized of this negociation, commu- 
nicated the intelligence to the Earl of Galway, his ambas- 
sador at Turin, who expostulated with the dilke upon this 
defection; but he persisted in denying any such cor- 
respondence, until the advance of the French aimy enabled 
him to avow it, without fearing the resentment of the allies 
whom he had abandoned. Catmat marched into the 
plains of ^rin, at the head of fifly thousand men ; an 
army greatly superior to that of the confederates. Then 
the duke imparted to the ministers of die allies the pro- 
posals which France had made; represented the superior 
strength of her army ; the danger to which he was exposed : 
and finally his inclination to embrace her offers. On the 
twelfth of July a truce was concluded for a month, and 
afterwards prolonged till the fifteenth of September. He 
wrote to all the powers engaged in the confederacy, except 
King William, expatiating on the same topics, and solicn- 
ing their consent. Though each in particular refused to 
concur^ he on the twenty-third day or August signed the. 
trraty in public, which he had before concluded in private. 

emperor was no sooner informed' of his design, than 
he took every step which he thought could divert him from 
his purpose. He sent the Count Mansfeit to Turin, with 
propoals for a match between the King of the Romans and 
the Princess of Savoy, as well as with offers to augment 
bis forc^ and his subsidy ; but the duke had alrrady 
settled his terms with France, from which he would not 
recede. Prince Eugene, though his kinsman, expressed 
great indignation at ins conduct. The young Prince de 
Commercy was so provoked at his defection, that he 
challen^ him to single combat, and the duke accepted 
his challenge: but the quarrel was compromised by the 
intervention of friends, and they parted in an amicable 
manner. He had concealed the treaty until he should 
receive the remaining part of the subsidies due to him from 
tJie confederates. A considerable sum had heen remitted 
from England to Genoa for his use : but Ixird Gabvay no 
sooner received intimation of his new engagement, than he 
PJtt *0 tl*® payment of this money, which he em- 
ployed in tlie Milanese, for the subsbtence of those troops 
tliat were in the British service. King William was 
encamped at Glembours when the duke's envoy notified 
the separate peace which his master had concluded with 
the King of France. Tliough he was extremely di^rined 
at the information, he dissembled his anger, and listened 
to the minister without the least emotion. One of the 
conditions of this tieaty was, dial within a limited lime 
the allies should evacuate the duke's dominions, otherwise 
they should be expelled by the joint forces of Fiance and 
Savoy. _ Anentianty was offerea to, the confederates; and 
this being rejected, die contracting powers resolved to 
attack the Milanese. Accordingly, wlien the truce expired, 
the duke, as generalissimo of the French king, entered 
that duchy, and undertook die siege of Valentin : so that, 
in one capapaign, he commanded two contending armies. 
Tiie garrison of Valentin, consisting of seven thousand 
men, Germans, Spaniards, and French protestants, made 
an obstinate defence; ana the Duke of ^vov prosecuted 
the siege with uncommon impetuosity. But, after the 


trendies lad l>cen opened for thirtcea d^'s, a courier 
arrived from Jladrid, willi an account uf hts catliolic 
in.ijc»ty s having agrisra to tlie iicutrahiy for Italy. Tltc 
agreement un|iorted, that then: should be a suspension of 
arms until a general peace could he effected ; and, that 
the imperial and French troo|is sliould leinrn to dieir 
respectue countries. Christendom had well nigli heen 
embtviled anew by the death of John Sobicski King of 
I’oland, nho diod’nt the age of seventy, in the course of 
this summer, after baring survived liis faculties and repu- 
tation. As the cion n was elective, a conmctilion arose for 
the sncccvsion. The kingdom was divided by factions ; 
and the different powers of Europe interested diemscircs 
warmly^^in the contention. 

§ XXXVI. Nodiing of consequence bad been lately 
achieved by the naval force of England. When die con- 
spiracy was first discovered, Sir George Kooke had ic- 
ceived ordeis to return from Cadiz; and he arrived in die 
latter end of .^iril. While he took his place at the board 
of admiralty, Ixird Berkeley succeeded to die command 
of the fleet ; and in the month of June set sail towards 
Ushant in older to insult die coast of France. He pillaged 
and burned the villages on die islands Grouais, Houat, and 
Heydic; made prize of about twenty vessels; bombarded 
St. Martin’s on the isle of Rhd, anil the town of Olonne, 
which was set on fire in fifteen different places with the 
sliells and carcasses. Tliougli these ajipear to have been 
enterprises of small im|iort, they certainly kept the whole 
coast of France in perpetual alarm. The ministry of that 
kingdom were so mucli afraid of invasion, tlmt between 
Brest and Goulet diey ordered above one hundred batteries 
to be erected, and above sixty thousand men were con- 
tinually in arms for the defence of the maritime places. In 
the month of May, Rear-Admiral Benbow sailed widi a 
small squadron, m order to block up Du I^t in the 
harbour of Dunkirk : but that famous adventurer found 
means to escape in a fog, and steering to the eastward, 
attacked the Dutch fleet in the Baltic, under a conv^ or 
five frigates. These lost he took, together with liair the 
number of the trading ships ; but, falling in with the out- 
ward-bound fleet, convoyed by thirteen ships of the line, 
be was obliged to bum four of die frigates, turn the fifth 
adrift, and part with all bis prizes, except fifteen, which lie 
carried into Dunkirk. 

§ XXXVII. The parliament of Scotland met on the 
ei^th day of September: and Lord Murray, secretary of 
state; now Earl of Tullibardine, presided os king's com- 
missioner. Tbougli dint kingdom was e.xhausted by the 
war, and two successive bad harvests, which had driven a 
great number of the inhabitants into Ireland, there was no 
opposition to the court measures. The members of parlia- 
ment signed an association like that of England. They 
granted a supply of one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds for maintaining their forces by sea and land. They 
passed an act for securing dieir religion, lives, and proper- 
ties, in case his majesty should come to an untimely death. 
By another, they obliged all persons in public trust to sign 
the association : and then the parliament was adjourned to 
the eighth day of December. The disturbances of Ireland 
seemra now to be entirely appeased. Ixird Capel dying 
in May, the council, by virtue of an act passed in the reign 
of Hen^ VIII. elected the chancellor. Sir Charles Porter, 
to be lord justice and chief governor of diat kingdom, until 
his majesty's pleasure should be known. The parliament 
met in June: the Commons expelled Mr. Sanderson, the 
only member of that House who had refused to sign the 
association; and adjourned to the fourth day of August. 
By that time Sir Clnirles Porter, and the Earls of Mon- 
trath and Drogheda, were appointed lords justices, and 
signified the kingfs pleasure that they should adjourn. In 
the beginning of .December the chancellor died of an 
apoplew. 

§ XXXVIII. King William being tired of an inactive 
cat^aign, left the army under the command of the Elector 
of Bavaria, and about the latter end of August repaired to 
his palace at Loo, where he enjoyed his favourite exercise 
of stag-hunting. Tie visited the court of Brandenbutgb at 
Cleves; conferred widi the Sjales of IloIIand at die 
Hague; and embarking for England, landed at Margate 
on the sixth day of October. The domestic economy of 
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tlie nation w.as extiemely per[)lexecl at tliis juncliiie, from 
the sinking of public credit, and the stagnation that neces- 
sarily attended a recoinage. Tliese grievances tvere with 
difficulty removed by the clear apprehension, the enter- 
prising irenius, the unshaken fortitude of Mr. Montagu, 
chancellor of the exchequer, operating upon the national 
spirit of adventure, which the monied interest had pro- 
duced. The king opened the session of parliament on the 
twentieth day of October, with a speech importing, that 
overtures had been made for a negociation : but that the 
best way of treating with France would be sword in hand. 
He, therefore, desired they would be expeditious in r.iising 
the supplies lor the service of tlie ensuing year, as well as 
for making good the funds already granted. lie declared 
that the civil list could not be supported without their 
assistance. He recommended the miserable condition of 
the French protestants to their compassion. He desired 
they would contrive the best expedients for the recovery of 
the national credit. He observed, that unanimity and 
despatch were now more than ever necessary for the 
honour, safety, and advantage of England. The Com- 
mons having taken this speech into consideration, re- 
solved that they would support ins majesty and his 
government, and assist him in the piosecution of the war: 
that the standard ol gold and silver should not be altered: 
and, that they would make good all parliamentai v funds. 
Then they presented an address, in a veiy spirited strain, 
declaring, tliat notwithstanding the blood and treasure of 
which the nation had been drained, the Commons of 
England would rot be diverted from their firm resolutions 
of obtaining by war a safe and honourable peace. They, 
theiefore, renewed their assurances, that they would sup- 
port his majcstv against all his enemies at home and 
abioad. The House of Lords delivered another to the 
pme puipose, declaring, that they would never be want- 
ing or backward, on their parts, in what might be neces- 
sary to Ins maiesty's honour, the good of his kingdoms, 
and the quiet of Christendom. The Commons, in the fust 
transpoits of their zeal, ordered two seditious pamphlets 
to be burned by the hands of the common hangman. 
They deliberated upon the estimates, and granted above 
six millions for the service of the ensuing year. They 
resolved that a supply should be granted for making good 
the deficiency of nailiamentary funds; and appropriated 
several duties for tins purpose. 

5 XXXIX. With respect to the coin, they brought in a 
bill, lepealing an act for taking off the obligation and 
encouragement of coining guineas for a certain time, and 
for importing and coining guineas and half guineas, as the 
extrav.igant puce of those coins, which occasioned tins act, 
was now fallen. They passed a second bill for remedying 
the ill state of the com ; and a third, explaining an act in 
the preceding session, for laying duties on low wines and 
spirits of the first extraction. In older to raise the supplies 
of the year, they resolved to tax all peisons according to 
the true value of their real and personal estates, their stock 
11 [ion land and in trade, their income offices, pensions, 
and professions. A duty of one penny per week, for one 
year, was laid upon all persons not receiving alms. A 
further imposition of one f.irthing in the pound per week 
was fixed upon all seivants receiving four pounds per 
aniiurn, as wages, and uptvards, to eight |iounds a-year, 
inclusive. Those who received from' eight to sixteen 
pounds were taxed at one halfpenny per pound. An aid 
of three shillings in the pound for one year was laid upon 
all lands, tenements, and hereditaments, according to their 
true y.alue. Without specifying the particulars of those im- 
positions, we shall only observe, that in the general charge, 
the Commons did not exempt one member of the com- 
monwealth that could be supjiosed able to bear any part 
of the burthen. Provision was made, that hammered 
money should he received in payment of these duties, at 
the i.ate of five shillings and eight-pence per ounce. All 
the deficiencies on annuities and monies borrowed on the 
credit of the exchequer were transferred to this aid. Tlie 
treasury was enabled to borrow a million and a half at 
eight per cent, and to circulate exchequer bills to the 
amount of as much more. To cancel these debts, the 
surplus of all the supplies, except the three-shilling aid, was 
appropriated. The Commons voted one hundred and 


twenty-five thousand pounds for making good the ilr- 
hciencv in lecoining the hammered money, and the lecoin- 
pence for bringing in plate to the mint. This .sum w,is 
i-aised by a tax or duty upon wiought plate, paper, puste- 
boaid, vellum, and paichinent, made or imported. T tki, i- 
into consideration the services, and the present languisluiw 
stite of the bank, whose notes ueie at tuonty per cenT 
discount, they lesolved, that it should be enlarged bv new 
subscriptions, made bv four-fifths in Ulhes stiuck on par- 
liamentaiy funds, and one-fifth in bank-bills or notes ; 
that effectual piovisioii should bo made by parliament lor 
paying the principal of all such tallies, as should be sub- 
scribed in the bank, out of the funds agreed to be con- 
tinued : that an interest of eight per cent, should be allowed 
on all such tallies : and, that the continuance of the bank 
should be piolonged to the first day of August, in the ye<ar 
one thousand seven hundred and' ten. That all assign- 
ment of orders on lallies subscribed into the bank, should 
be registered in the exchequer : that, before the day should 
be fixed for the beginning of the new subscriptions, the 
old should be made one hundred per cent, and what 
ni'ght exceed that v.ilue should bo divided among the old 
members : that all the interest due on those tallies which 
might he subscribed in the bank-stock, at that time ap- 
pointed for subscriptions, to the end of the last preceding 
quarter on each tally, should be allowed as principal : that 
liberty should be given by parliament to enlarge the num- 
ber of bank-bills, to the value of the sum that should bo 
so subscribed, ovei and above the twelve hundred thousand 
ounds; provided they should be obliged to answer such 
ills and demands : and m default theieof, be answered 
by the exchequer out of the first money due to them : that 
no other bank should be erected or allowed by act of par- 
liament, during the continuance of the bank of England : 
that this should be exempted from all tax or imposition : 
that no act of the corporation should forfeit the particular 
interest of any person concerned therein : that provision 
should be made to prevent the officers of the exchequei, 
and all other officers and leceivers of the revenue, from 
diverting, delaying, or obstructing the course of payments 
to the bank; that care should "be taken to pievent the 
altering, counterfeiting, or foiging any bank-bills or notes : 
that the estate and inteiest of each otlier in the stock of the 
coiporation should be made a fiersonal estate: that no 
contiact made for any bank-stock to be bought or sold 
should be valid in law or equity, unless actually legistored 
in the bank-books within seven days, and actually trans- 
ferred within fourteen days after the contract should be 
made. A bill upon these resolutions was brought in, 
under the direction of the chancellor of the exchequer: it 
related to the continuation of tonnage and poundage upon 
wine, vinegar, and tobacco ; and comprehended a clause 
for laying an additional duty upon salt, for two yeais and 
tinee quarters. All the several branches constituted a 
general fund, since known hy the name of the General 
Moitgage, without prejudice to their former appropriations. 
The bill also provided, that the tallies should bear eight 
per cent, interest : that from the tenth of June for five 
years they should bear no more than six per cent, interest : 
and, that no premium or discount upon them should be 
taken. In case of the general funds proving insufficient 
to pay the whole interest, it was provided, that every pro- 
prietor should receive Ins proportion of the product, and 
the deficiency he made good from the next aid ; but should 
the fund produce more than the interest, the surplus was 
destined to operate as a sinking fund for the discharge of 
the principal. In order to make up a deficiency of above 
eight hundred thousand pounds, occasioned by the failure 
of the land bank, additional duties were laid upon leather : 
the time was enlarged for persons to come in and purchase 
the annuities payable by several former acts, and to obtain 
more certain interest in such annuities. 

§ XL. Never were more vigorous measures taken to 
support the credit of the government ; and never was the 
government seiwed by such a set of enterprising under- 
takers. The Commons having received a message from 
the king, touching the condition of the civil list, resolved, 
that a sum not exceeding five hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand pounds shall be granted for the support of the civil 
list foi the ensuing year, to be raised by a malt-tax, and 
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additional duties upon mum, sweets, cyder, and periy. 
Tliey likewise lesolved, that an additional aid of one 
shiljinp in the pound should he laid upon land, as an 
equiralent for the duty of ten per cent, upon mixed {roods 
Provision was made for raism<r one million four hundied 
thousand pounds by a lottery. The treasury was em- 
pouered to issue an additional number of exchequer bills, 
to the amount of twelve hundred thousand pounds, every 
hundred pounds bearing interest at the rate of five-pence 
a day, and ten per cent, for circulation : finally, in order 
to liquidate the transport debt, which the funds established 
for that pin pose had not been sufficient to defray, a money- 
bill was brought in, to oblige pedlars and hawkers to take 
out licences, and pay for them at certain stated prices. One 
cannot without astonishment reflect upon the prodigious 
efforts that \iere made upon this occasion, or consider 
without indignation the enormous fortunes that were raised 
up by tisuters and extortioners from the distresses of their 
country. The nation did not seem to know its own strength, 
until It was put to this extraordinary trial : and the experi- 
ment of moitgagmg funds succeeded so well, that later 
ministers have proceeded in the same system, imposing 
burthen upon burthen, as if they thought the sinews of the 
nation could never he overstrained. 

§ XLI. The public credit being thus bolstered up by the 
singular address of Mr. Montagu, and the bills passed for 
the supplies of the ensuing year, the attention of the Com- 
mons was transferred to the case of Sir John Fenwick, 
who had been apprehended in the month of June at New 
Romney, in his way to France. He had, when taken, 
written a letter to his lady by one Webber, who accom- 
panied him ; but this man being seized, the letter was 
found, containing such a confession as plainly evinced him 
guilty. He then entered into a treaty with the court for 
turning evidence, and delivered a long information in 
vvriting, which xvas sent abioad to his majesty. He made 
no discoveries that could injuie any of the .lacobites, who, 
by his account, and other concurring testimonies, appeared 
to be divided into two parties, known by the names of 
compounders and noiicompounders. The first, headed by 
the Earl of Middleton, insisted upon receiving security 
from King James, that the religion and liberties of Eng- 
land should be pieserved : wdieroas, the other party, at the 
head of winch was the Earl of Melfort, resolved to bring 
him in w'lthout conditions, relying upon his oxvn honour 
and generosity. King Williarh having sent over an order 
for bringing Fenwick to trial, unless he should make more 
material discoveries, the prisoner, with a view to amuse 
the ministry, until he coula take oilier measures for his own 
safety, accused the Earls of Shrewsbury, Marlborough, 
and Bath, the Lord Godolphin, and Admiral Russel, of 
having made their peace with King James, and engaged 
to act for his interest. Meanwhile his lady and relations 
tampered with the txvo witnesses. Porter and Goodman. 
The first of these discovered those practices to the govern- 
ment; and one Clancey, who acted as agent for Lady 
Fenwick, was tried, convicted of subordination, fined, and 
set in the pillory : but they had succeeded better in their 
attempts upon Goodman, who disappeared; so that one 
witness only remained, and Fenwick began to think his 
life was out of danger. Admiral Russel acquainted the 
House of Commons, that he and several persons of quality 
had been reflected upon in some informations of Sir John 
Fenw’ick ; he therefore desired, that he might have an 
opportunity to justify his own character. Mr. Secretary 
Trumball produced the papers, which having been read, 
the Commons ordered, that Sir John Fenwick should be 
biought to the bar of the House. There he xvas exhoited 
by the speaker to make an ample discovery ; which, how- 
ever, he declined, except xvith the proviso that he should 
first receive some secuiity that xvhat he might say should 
not prejudice himself. He was ordered to withdraw, until 
they should have deliberated on his lequest. Then he was 
called III again, and the speaker told him, he might deseive 
the favour of the House, by making a full discovery. He 
desired he might be indulged xvith a little time to lecollect 
himself, and promised to obey the command of the House. 
This favour being denied, he again insisted upon liaxung 
security ; xvhich they refusing to grant, he chose to be 
silent, and xvas dismissed from the bar. The House 


voted, that his informations, reflecting upon the fidelity 
several noblemen, members of the House, and other 
upon hearsay, were false and scandalous, contrived 
undermine the government, and create jealousies betwee 
the king and his subjects, in order to stifle the conspirac 
§ XLII. A motion being made for leax'e to bring in 
bill to attaint him of high treason, a xxarm debate ensue 
and the question being put, xvas carried in the affirmatix 
by a great majority. He was furnished xvith a copy of th 
bill, and alloxx'ed the use of pen, ink, paper, and counse 
M'hen he presented a petition, praying that his couns 
might be heard against passing the bill, they made an orde 
that his counsel should be alloxved to make his defence 
the bar of the House : so that he xvas surprised into a 
irregular trial, instead of being indulged xxith an oppo 
tunity of offering objections to their passing the bill 
attainder. He xvas accordingly brought to the bar of th 
House; and the bill being read in his hearing, the speak 
called upon the king’s counsel to open the evidence. Th 
prisoners counsel objected to their proceeding to tria 
alleging, that their client had not received the least notic 
of their purpose, and therefore could not be prepared f 
his defence; but that they' came to offer their reason 
aipiinst the bill. The House, after a long debate, resolve 
that he should be alloxved further time to produce wi 
nesses in his defence : that the counsel for the king shoul 
likewise be allowed to produce evidence to prove the tre 
sons of xvhich he stood indicted ; and an order xvas mad 
for his being brought to the bar again in three davs. I 
pursuance of this order he appeared, xxhen the indictmen 
xvhich had been found against him by the grand jury xva 
produced; and Porter xvas examined as an ex’idenc 
Then the record of Clancey’s conviction xvas read ; an 
one Roe testified, that Dighton, the prisoner’s solicitor, ha 
offered him an annuity of one hundred pounds, to discredi 
the testimony of Goodman. The king’s counsel mox’ed 
that Goodman’s examination, as taken by Mr. Vernon 
clerk of the council, might be read. Sir J. Poxx-is, an 
Sir Bartholomexv Shoxver, the prisoner’s counsel, xx-arinl^ 
opposed this proposal : they affirmed, that a deposition 
taken when the party affected by it xvas not piesent t 
cross-examine the deposer, could not be admitted in a cas 
of five shillings value : that though the House xvas no 
bound by the rules of inferior courts, it xvas nevertheles 
bound by the eternal and unalterable rules of justice : tha 
no evidence, according to the rules of laxx', could be ad 
mitted in such a case, but that of living xvitnesses ; ant 
that the examination of a person xvho is absent xvas neve 
read to supply his testimony. The dispute betxx-een th 
laxvyers on this subject gave rise to a verv violent debat 
among the members of the House. Sir Edxvard SeymoVe 
Sir Richard Temple, Mr. Harley, Mr. Harcourt, Mr 
Manly, Sn Christopher Musgrave, and all the leadei-s o 
the tory party, argued against the hardship and injustice o 
admilting this information as an evidence. They demon 
strated, that it xvould be a step contrary to the practice o 
all courts of judicature, repugnant to tlie common notion 
of justice and humanity, diametrically opposite to the las 
act for regulating trials in cases of high treason, and o 
dangerous consequences to the lives and liberties of th 
people. On the other hand, Lord Cutts, Sir Thoma 
Littleton, Mr. Montagu, Sir. Smith of the treasury, an 
Trexor, the attorney-general, affirmed, that the Hous 
xx-as not bound by any form of laxv xvhatsoever : that thi 
xvas an extraordinary case, in xvhich the safety of th 
gox’ernment xvas deeply concerned : that though the com 
mon laxv might require txvo evidences in cases of treason 
the House had a poxver of deviating from those rules i 
extraordinary cases : that there xvas no reason to doubt o 
Sir John Fenxvick’s being concerned in the conspiracy 
that he or his friends had tampered xvith Porter: and tha 
there xvere strong presumptions to believe the same prac 
tices had induced Goodman to abscond. In a xvord, th 
tories, either from party or patriotism, strenuously asserte 
the cause of liberty and humanity, bv those very argu 
ments xx’hich had been used against them in the' forme 
reigns; xvhile the xx'higs, xvith equal violence and mor 
success, espoused the dictates of arbitrary poxver and op 
pression, in the face of their former principles, xvith xvhicl 
they xvere noxv upbraided. At length the question xvas ]iut 
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V lietlier or not the information of Goodman should be 
r. ad and was carried in the affirmative by a majority of 
i■n■ent^ -three \oices. Then two of the "rand jury who 
had found the indictment, recited the evidence which had 
been "uen to them by Porter and Goodman: lastly, the 
kind’s counsel insisted upon producin" the record of 
Cooke’s Clint iction, as ho had been tried for the .same con- 
spiracy. The prisoner’s counsel objected. That, if such 
t'ldence was admitted, the trial of one person in the same 
company would be the trial of all; and it could not be 
expected that they who came to defend Sir John Fenwick 
only, sliould be prepared to answer the charire atrainst 
Cooke. Tins article produced another vehement debate 
amoii" the members; and the whi"s obtained a second 
\ iciory. Tlie record was read, and the kind's counsel pro- 
ceeded to call some of the jury who sensed on Cooke's 
Inal, to affirm, tliat he had been convicted on Goodman’s 
"Mdcnce. Sir Bartholomew Sliowcr said, he would sub- 
mit It to the consideration of the House, whether it was 
jii't that tile eiiiience airunst one person should conclude 
.icainst anotlier standiii" at a different bai, in defence of 
Ins life? Tlie parties xvere airnn ordered to withdraw ; 
I'lid from tliN point arose a third debate, wdncli ended, as 
tlie two former, to tlie disadvantage of the prisoner. The 
.ini \ bcins examined. Mr. Ser"eant Gould mmed, tlial Mr. 
k’eriuin mi"lit be desired to produce tlie nilerccpted letter 
from Sir John Fenwick to his lad_\. The prooncr’s coun- 
sfl w irinlv oppo-cd this motion, insisting upon their jirov- 
inc it to be Ills hand-wntiii" before it could be used 
ncainst him; and no further stress w.is laid on tins eri- 
(Unce. When thrv weic called upon to enter on hi^ de- 
fence, the_\ |deadecl inc.ipacit\ to delner matters of sxich 
importance after the_\ had been f.itieued with twchc hours 
tittendanee. 

$ XLIII. Tile House re-ohed to hear such etidtneo 
ns the prisoner had to produce that nis'lit. Ills counsel 
declared, that tiic_\ had riotlnii" then to produce but the 
cop_\ of a record ; and the 'ccond resolution was, that he 
.should be brought up :i"aiii nextdav at noon. He.aecord- 
in;h appeared at the bar, and Sir .1. I’owis proceuled on 
Ins defence. I Ic observed, that the bill under considera- 
tion affr clod the lues of the subjects ; and such prccc-dcnts 
were daiivrrnus : th it Sir John Fenwick was fortlicomiii", 
in order to be tried by the ordinary methods of justice: 
that he was actually under process’ had pleaded and was 
rradj to stand trial : that if there was sufficient e'ear evi- 
dence apiinst him, as the kin"'s sericant had declared, 
there was no reason for his bcin" deprived of the benefit 
of such a trial as was the birthri"lit of everv British sub- 
ject ; and if there was a deficiency of local evidence, he 
tliouL'Iit this was a very odd rei'ison for the bill. He 
took notice that eten the retcicides bad the benefit of such 
a trial : that the last act for re"ulatin'.' trials in cases of 
treason proced the ercat tcndernc-ss of the laws which af- 
fected the life of the subject: and he exiircsscd his siir- 
[irise that the vrrv parliament which had jnssed that law, 
should enact another for piitlin" a person to death without 
an\ trial at all He admitted that the re had been many 
bills of attainder, but they were "encrallv Icvelle 1 at out- 
laws and fii'.’.tives : and some of them had been rever-.e'd 
in the scipiel res arbitrary and unjust. He ur"cd, tli.it this 
bill of attainder did not allcL'e or sav, that Sir John I'eii- 
wick w.is emit.' of the treason for xclncli he had bien in- 
dicted : a circumst.ince which prevented him from prodiic- 
nc witnC'Se^ to that and soieral matters upon v.bieli the 
kinc’s couiiscd had exintiated. He said tlievbad introdiierd 
eMcbmo to prove cireiinislancr s not allct'cd in tie- bill, 
and dc fective evidence of those that were: that Fort'Twas 
not ex.imincd upon oath : that nothin" could be more 
‘cvere than to pass sentence of death upon a man, corrupt 
Ins blood, and confiscate bis estate, u|ion p.irole evidence ; 
especially of such a wretch, who, bv Ins own confession, 
bad been enlaced in a erime of the lilackcst nature, not a 
convert to ihe dictates of conscience, but a coward, shrink- 
iiiL' from tlie dati"cr by winch be had been eni ironed, and 
eicn now driidciri" for a pardon. He iiiv.didated the e> i- 
denco of Goodman’s examination, lie observed, that the 
indictment mentioned a conspiracy to call in a forei"ii 
power; but, as this conspiracy had not been put in prac- 
tice, such an agreement wa-s not a sufficient overt-.ut of 


trexson, accordm" to the opinion of Hawles, the solicitoi- 
general, concerned in this very prosecution. So sax in" Im 
produced a book of remarks, which that lawyer had pub- 
lished on the c.ases of Loid Russel, Colonel Sidnev, and 
others, who had suffered death in the reign of Charles II. 
This author (said he) takes notice, that a conspiracy or agree- 
ment to lex y war is not treason without actually levxing war- 
a sentiment on which he concurred xvith Loid Coke, and 
Lord Chief Justice Hales. He concluded with saying, “We 
knoxv at present on what ground we stand ; by th’e statute of 
Edxvard III. we know xvhat treason is : bv th'e two statutes 
of Edward VI. and the late act, xve knoxv xvhat is proof; by 
the Magna Charta xve know xve are to be tt led per Icpcm ter- 
Tie ct pcrjtidiciim panum, by the laxv of the land and the 
judgment of our peers; but, if bills of attainder come into 
fashion, xx-e shall neither know xvhat is treason, xvhat is evi- 
dence, nor how nor xxhere xx-e are to be tried.” — He xvas 
seconded by Sir Bartholomexv Shower, xvho spokexvith equal 
energy and elocution ; and their arguments xvere answered 
bv the king’s counsel. The argument in favour of the bill 
imported, that the parliament would not interiiose, except 
III extraordiiiarv cases: that here the evidence necessary in 
inferior courts Iicing defective, the parliament, which xvas 
not tied dow n by legal evidence, had a right- to exert their 
extraordinary power in ]ninishing an offender, xxlio xvoiild 
othcrxvise escape xvith impunity : that as the law stood, he 
xxas but a sorry polilici.in that could not ruin the goxem- 
meiil, and yet elude thestatule of treason ; that if a plot, 
after being discoxered, should not be thoroughlv prosecut- 
ed, It xxould strengthen and groxyupon the administration, 
and probablx at length suln-t.rt the government: that it 
xx.is notorious that parties xxeie forming for King James; 
persons XX ere plotting in tvrix pait of the kingdom, and 
ail oprn mxasion xvas tlircateiird ; therefore this xvas a 
proper time for the parliament to exert their extraordinary- 
power; that the English differed from all other nations, 
111 bringing the xvitnesscs and the prisoner face to face, and 
requiring two xvitnesses m cases of treason: nor did the 
Liiglish laxv Itself require the same proof in some cases, ns 
III others; for one xvitness xx-as sufficient in fclonv, as well 
as for the treason of coming : that Fenwick xxas notoriously 
guillx, and deserved to fi el the resentment of the nation ; 
that lie xxould have been brought to exemplary punishment 
in the ordinarv courts of justice, had he not eluded it by 
corrupting ex idence, ami XX ithdraxving a xxitness. If this 
re.asontng be just, the House of Commons has a right to 
act 111 diametrical opposition tj the laws in being; and is 
x-ested XX nil a despotic poxxer over the lives and fortunes of 
their constituents, for xvhnse protection they are constitut- 
ed. L'-t us, therefore, rr fleet upon the possibility of a par- 
liament debauched by the arts of corniption into servile 
compliance xvith the designs of an arbitrary prince, and 
tremble for the consequence. Tlie debate being finished, 
the prisoner xvas, at the desire of Admiral Russel, ques- 
tioned xxitli regard to the imputations he Ind fixerl upon 
that gentleman and others, from beansay : but he dt sired to 
he excused on account of the risk he ran xvhilc under a 
double prosecution, if any thing xvhich should escape bini 
might bo turned to Ins prejudice 
_§ XLn . After he xvas remoxed from the bar, i\Ir. 
Vernon, at the desire ol the House, rerapitiilated the arts 
and practues of Sir John Fenxvick and bis friends, to pro- 
crastinate the trial. The bill xvas re.id a second time; and 
the spe.ikei asking, if the question should be put for its 
being coniniitted? tlie House xx-as immediately kindled into 
a iiexv fl.mie ol route iition. Haxxles, the solicitor-general, 
affirmed, lh.it the House in the pie-sent case should act 
both as judge and jury. Mr. Harcoiirt said, he knexx- no 
trial for treason but xxhat xxas confirmed by Mapua C/iarlti, 
by a jury, the birthright and darling piivilegc of an English- 
man, or per fcsaii terrtr, xxhicli includes inipcaehments in 
inrliaincrit : tliat it xxas a strange tri.il xvlicre the per^on 
accused had a rhance In be banged, but none to be saved : 
that he iiex-cr heard of a luryman xxhoxvas not on bis oath, 
nor of a judge xxho bad not poxver to examine xxitncsses 
U|ion oath, and xvbn xxas not empoxxered to save the inno- 
cent .asxxell as to condemn the guilty. Sir Thomas Lvltle- 
toii xxas of opinion, that the parliament ou-eht not to stand 
upon little niceties and forms of other com ts, xxhen the 
gox-ornmcnl xxas at stake. i\Ir. Hoxve asserted, that to do 
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a tinner of this nature, because the parliament liad |rO\\ci 
to do It, was a strange way of roasonnif; : that what w.f- 
justice and equity at Westminster-hali, w.is jn'tiie and 
equity every wliere : that one bail picccdunt ni piiliaiiHiit 
was of woise consequence than a huudied m Westnnn- 
ster-hall, because personal or piivate injuiies did not loie- 
close the chums ol ori;.'inal iiL'ht; wheieas the pailianient 
could ruin the nation bevond icdemptio ', I'Ci uise it eonlil 
establish ttranny by hnv. Sii liichaid 'reinple, mariruini; 
aj^amst the bill, obseived, th.it the poyyei ol pirli.iimnt is 
to make any l.nv, but the jiuisdirtion of p.uh.inient is to 
{;ovcin Itself by tlicl.iw: to ni.il.e a layv, tin reloie, asr.iiiist 
all the layys ol I'aicl.md, yy.is the iilliiiiiiiii trmnhum it 
pcssimiiin, never to be used but in e.ise ol absolute iicees- 
sity. lie alliiniLil, that by this precedent the House oiii- 
thieyv all the layys ol J'aiitland ; iiisl, in condeniniii^.i man 
upon one witniss; sicondly, in j assinir an ait yyillioiit 
any trial. The Coninioiis ncyci did nor can assume a 
Jill isdiction ol IryinC'Uiy ]iersnn : they iniy, tor their own 
inforni.itioii. he 11 yylial i .in be olli red ; but it is not a trial 
yyheie yyilness‘'s aie not njion oath. All bills of :itt.iind(‘r 
have iiassed ae.nnst persons tli.it yy ere de.id or lied, or yy itli- 
out the coinpiss ol tin* l.iyv : some h.iyc been biointht in 
after trials in Wesinnnster-li.dl ; hut none ol those liiye 
been called tii.ils, and they yiere uencrallv leiersed. He 
denied th.it the |iarli.unent had poiyer to declare tiny tlnii" 
tre.ison yyliich yv.is not trc.ison bclore. When inferior 
courts yyero dubious, the case inij;ht be brought before the 
]i-irliaineiit, to pidce ysliether it yv is tre ison or lelony ; but 
then they iinist iuiIl'C by the layys in beinc' : and this jud;:- 
nicnt yy.is not in the p.irlianient by lull, hut only in the 
House of ]mrds. 1 oid Dicby, .Mr. Hailey, ami Colonel 
(n.iiiy die, spoke to the s.iiiie purpose. Hot their ari;u- 
iiiciits and reiiionstmiiei s laid iiodlect upon the niajorily. 
by yyhotn the piisoner yy is deyoted to distruition '1 lie 
bill yy.is connmtl(.d, p.issed, and 'int up to the House of 
J.oids, yyhire it pioductd the loiiL'Cst and v..irtiiesi deb.iles 
yylnchh.id been ktioiyn sun e the lesior.itioii. llisliop l!ur- 
nel stcnalired liis 71 al for the eon rnmeiit, by a loiitrsp' cell 
111 fiy our ol the bill, < onlr.idii tine some ol the fund.iim nt.il 
inaxinis yiliich he laid loiimriy .ivoyyid in 1 tli.ilf of the 
libeities of the pi opie. Al leiielh it yy.is lariicd by .1 ma- 
jority of seieii yoKis; and one- ind-forly lords, imludiiie 
ciehl prakilis, cnterid a proti st, toiiclRd in the siroiiei st 
terms, ac mist the di i ision. 

^ \l.\. When die lull rcieiycdtlie royal assent, an- 
other act of till* like laitnr.' p is'i d ae.iinst 1 ! inlay, 1 lolmi's, 
and mile other coiispir.ilois, yylio laid llid Irom iiistite, m 
case they should not sniieiider tlie.iisebcs on or before the 
tyycnty-llfth day of .M.ircli iic\t tnsnin/. .“sir ,Iohii Teii- 
yyick solicited the niedaition of the l.ords in his behalf, 
yyliile Ins iiieiids iniploiid the roy.d mercy. The I’eirs 
pave liiiii to imderstand, th.it the snci ess of liis suit would 
depend upon the fulness ol Ins di'ioycries. He yyoiild 
h.ive jireviously siipu'.iled for a pinion; and they msistiil 
upon his depi ndiiie on their f.iyour. He hesit.ited some 
tune bityyei n the fe.irs ol mfaniv and the terrors of deith, 
yylm h l.ist he .11 leneth chose to undereo, r.ithcr than mem 
the distr.it i ful i li.inieter of an informer. He yy.is conipli- 
iiientid yyitli the a\e, in eonsidenition of his r.iiik and al- 
li.mci y'llh till house of Hoyy.ird, .ind sull'ered on Toui r- 
liill yyith ereit coni|insure. In the jiiper yyliieli he de- 
liiirid to die shirill, he look Cod to yy itness, that he knew 
not of the intemlad myasion, until it yyas the common 
subject ol diseoiirse; nor yy.is he emaieed in any shape 
loi the service ol Kill" .lames He tlainkid tho-e noble 
and yioithy persons ulio hid opposed his attamdirm p.ir- 
lianient; proti sled before Cod, that the information he 
pne to the niuiistry he hid reeeiyed in letters and mes- 
saci s fioin Tiance; and observed th.il he ini"lit liayee\- 
pccted mercy Iroin the I’rinre of ()nm"e, as he had bun 
instiunient.il 111 saying his life, by prevpiitiii" the execution 
of a desiL'ii yyliicli had been formed apmist it; a circum- 
stance yyhich in all iirob.ibdity induced the late conspir.i- 
tois to conce.il their juirposo of assassination fiom his 
knoyvled"o. He professed his loyalty to Kiri" , Tames, and 
prayed Heaven for his speedy restoration. 

5 XLVI. W'liilo Tenyvick’s affair was m 
A. n. if/i, pio„j the ]r;,rl of iMomnoiith had set on 

foot oome practices apiinst the ITukc of Slireyvsbtiry. 
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One Mattheyv Smith, nepheyv to SirW'illiam I’crkitis, had 
been enteit.uried as a spy by this nobleman, yvho fmdinp 
his mtelli"ence of very hide use or importance, dismissed 
him .IS a tioiib'csome dependant. Then he had rr course 
to the Ivarl of hlonmoiitli, into whom he infused unf.iyour- 
able sentiments of the duke ; insinuatmir, that he had 
made pieat distovcries, yyhich fiom sinister motives yyere 
suppressed, hlonmoiitli communicated those impressions 
to the Kail of Porll.ind, yyho enlisted Smith as one of Ins 
mtellmencers. Coincs of the letters he had sent to the 
Dnke'of Shreyvsbiiry yyere delivered to Secretary Tium- 
bill, sealed up for the perusal of his majesty at his return 
from I’laiidcis. W'hen Kcnyvick mentioned the Duke of 
Sliieyvsbury m his discoveries, the Ts.irl of Monmouth 
resolved to seire the opportunity of ruiiiin" that nobleman. 
He, by the channel ol the Dimhess of Norfolk, exhorted 
]j.idv Feiiyvick to prev.iil upon her husband to persist m 
his acciis.ation, anil eieii rlictated a paper of directions. 
I'ein'ick lejected the proposal yvith disdain, as a scan- 
dalous contniance; and lilonmouth yy.is so incensed at 
his refusal, that when the bill of attainder iqqieaied in the 
I louse of Lords, he spoke in favour of it yvitli |iecuhar ve- 
hemence. Lady Fenwick, proiokcd at this cruel outrage, 
prevailed upon her ncpheiv, the I’, irl of Carlisle, to move 
the House that Sir ,Tohii mi"ht he eximincd toiichni" any 
advices that had been sent to liim,yvith relation to his dis- 
coveries. Fenyyick beiii" interroirated accordin"ly, pivc 
an 111 count of all the particulars ol IMonmoiiths scheme, 
yyhich v.as caleiil.itcd to rniii the Duke of Sliieusbury, by 
brm"ui" Smith’s Iclters on the carpet. I'l’C Diiebess of 
Norlolk and a conlid.mt wiie e\.iniined,_and confirnicd 
the dettetinn. 'J'iie House (.died lor Simth’s letter', yyliich 
were piodiiced by Sir William '1 riimb.dl. Hu* T.,ul of 
Monmoutli yyas committed to the Toner, and dismissed 
from all his employments. He yyas iili ised, lioyseirr, at 
the end of the srs’sion; and the court made up all Ins 
losses in private, lest he should be tempted to join the 0[>- 
posiiion. 

§ XIATI. The yyhi"S, before they yyeie L’hilted yyith 
the sacrifice of I'eniyiek, had determined to h t loose their 
yciiL’emcc upon Sir (!eor"e Itool.e, yylio n is a Ir.idii in 
the opposite interest. Sir L’loiide'ley Shoyelli.id been smt 
yyitli a squadron to look into Ibest, yy here, aeco-diiie^to the 
mt( lliL’cnce yyhich the "oy( riiment had leceiytd, the Fn m h 
yyere employed in preparni" for a descent upon Knxd 11, d : 
but this information yyas fiKe. 'I hey yyere bii'y in eqnip- 
piii" an armament for the TVi -t Indies, iindei the coin- 
tn.ind of M I’ointis, who actually sailed to tie* i n 1st of 
Neyy Sp.im, tiiid took the city of ( '.irth,i"Cn,i. Ivool e had 
been ordered to intercept the 'I'oulon sipi.ulron m its yyay 
to Brest; but his endeavours miscarried. The Commons, 
III a committee of the yyhole House, resoUid to inquire 
y.hy this fleet yy. as not intercepted; Itooke iinderyycnt a 
loll" cx.uniiiation, and was oblui'd to produce his journal, 
orders, and letters Shoyel and Mitchell yyere likeyyise 
examined ; but nothin" apiicariii" to the prepidice of the 
adminil, tlie House thou"lit jiroiier to desist from their 
prosecution. After they h.id determined on llie f.itc of 
Finyyick, they piocecded to enact scycr.il l.r.ys for ie"n- 
latiii" the doniestie economy of the n.ition : ainoii" others, 
thry passed an act for the more efieetual re- i,,,,. 

lief of creditors, in cases of escape, and n.i^ oiilmiMn. 
for (ireyi iitiii'.; alniscs in prisons and pre- |'|.'|'|,i 
tended piiyde"ed |ilaccs. Ever since the 
Heformation, cerl.ain jilaces m and about the ' *■ 

city of I.ondon, yyhich hid been s.inctuaries durini.; the 
prevalence of tin* Fopish rt*h"ion, alloided asylums to 
debtors, and were betoine receptacles of dcspor.ite persons, 
yylio presumed to set the layv at defi.ince. One of these 
places, called W’hitc-l'riars, yvas filled yyith a creyv ol ruf- 
fians, yvho cyerv d.ay committed acts of yioleiice and out- 
r.iite; but this layyyyas so vigorously ]nit in execution, th.it 
they yyere ol)li"ed to abandon the district, yvhichv.as soon 
filled yyith more creditable mh.ihitants. On the sixteenth 
day ol April, the kiii" closed the .session yvith a short 
spi'cch, tliankiii" the parliament forthc preat supplms they 
had so cheerfully "ranted, and expressiu" his sitisl.iction 
at the mcasiiics they had taken lor retrioviii" the public 
credit. Before he quitted the kinpdom, ho ventured to 
produce upon the scene the Earl of Sunderlaud, yvho had 
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hitherto promoted his councils behind the curtain. That 
politician was now sworn of the privy-council, and crati- 
lied with the office of loid-chamberla’in, which had been 
resigned bv tlie Earl of Dorset, a nobleman of elegant 
talents and invincible indolence ; severe and poignant in 
his writings and remarks upon mankind in general, but 
humane, good-natured, and generous to excess, in his 
commerce with individuals. 

§ XLVIII. William having made some promotions,® 
ancl appointed a regency, embarked on the twenty-sixth 
day of April for Holland, that he might be at hand to 
manage the negociation for a general peace. By this time 
the preliminaries were settled, between Callieres the French 
minister, and Mr. Dykveldt, in behalf of the States-general, 
who resolved, in consequence of the concessions made by 
France, that, in concert with their allies, the mediation of 
Sweden might be accepted. The emperor and the court 
of Spain, however, were not satisfied with those conces- 
sions : yet his imperial majesty declared he would embrace 
the proffered mediation, provided the treaty of Westphalia 
should here-established; and provided tlieKing of Sweden 
would engage to join his troops with those of the allies, 
in case France should break through this stipulation. Thu 
projiosal being delivered, the ministers of England and 
Ilolland at Vienna presented a joint memoiial, pressing 
his imperial majesty to accept the mediation without re- 
serve, and name a place at which the congress might be 
opened. Tlie emperor complied with reluctance. On the 
fourteenth day ofFebruary, all the ministers of the allies, 
except the ambassador of Spain, agreed to the proposal ; 
and next day signified their assent in form to i\l. Lillien- 
root the Swedish plenipotentiary. Spam demanded, as a 
preliminary, that Fiance should agree to restore all the 
places mentioned in a long list which tlie minister of that 
crown presented to the assembly. The emperor proposed, 
that the congress should be held at Ai\-!a-Chapelle, or 
Franckfort, or some other town in Germany. The other 
allies were more disposed to ncgociate in Ilolland. At 
length the French king suggested, that no place would be 
nioie proper than a palace belonging to King William, 
called Newbourg-house, situated between the Ilague and 
Delft, close to the village of Rvswick ; and to this propo- 
sition the ministers agreed. Those of England were the 
Earl of Pembroke, a virtuous, learned, and popular noble- 
man, the Lord Villiers, and Sir .Toseph Williamson : France 
sent Harley and Crecy to the assistance of Callieres. 
Louis was not only tired of the war, on account of the 
misery in which it liad involved his kingdom ; but in de- 
siring a peace, he was actuated by another motive. The 
King of Spain had been for some time in a very ill state 
of health, and the French monarch had an eye to the suc- 
cession. This aim could not be accomplished while the 
confederacy subsisted ; therefore he eagerly sought a peace, 
that he might at once turn his whole |iowor against Spain, 
as soon as Charles should expire. The emperor harboured 
the same design upon the Spanish crown, and for that 
reason interested himself in the continuance of the grand 
alliance. Besides, he foresaw he should in a little time he 
able to act against France with an augmented force. The 
Czar of Muscovy had engaged to find employment for the 
Turks and Tartars. He intended to raise the Elector of 
Saxony to the throne of Poland ; and he had made some 
progress in a negociation with the circles of the llliine, 
for a considerahle body of auxiliary troops. The Dutch 
had no other view but that of securing a hairier in the 
Netherlands. King William insisted upon the French 
king's acknowledging his title ; and the English nation 
wished for nothing so much as the end of a ruinous war. 
On the tenth day of February, Callieres, in the name of 
his master, agreed to the following preliminaries : That the 
tieaties of \Vestphalia and Nimeguen should be the basis 
of this negociation ; that Strasbourg should be restored to 
the empire, and Luxembourg to the Spaniards, together 
with Mons, Charleroy, and all places taken by the 
French in Catalonia since the treaty of Nimeguen ; that 
Din.int should he ceded to the Bishop of Liege, and all 
re-union since the treaty of Nimeguen be made void : that 

e Somers WHS creafpfj a baron, and appointed lord chancellor of tne- 
1 Old : Admiral llnssel was dignined witii llie title ol the Ivarl «t Orford Jn 
I’tliruary llie l^arl of Aylesbury, who tiad been cominilUd on account of 


the French king should make restitution of Lorraine, and, 
upon conclusion of the peace, acknowledge the Prince of 
Orange as King of Great Britain, without condition or re- 
serve. The conferences were interrupted by tlie death of 
Charles XI. King of Sweden, who was succeeded by his 
son Charles, then a minor : but the queen and five sena- 
tors, whom the late king had by will appointed administrators 
of the government, resolved'to pursue the mediation, and 
sent a new commission to Lillienroot for that purpose. 
The ceremonials being regulated with the consent of all 
parties,' the plenipotentiaries of the emperor delivered their 
master’s demands to the mediator, on tlie twenty-second 
day of May, and several German ministers gave in the 
pretensions of tlie respective princes whom they repre- 
sented. • 

§ XLIX. Meanwhile, the French king, in the hope of 
procuring more favourable terms, resolved to make his 
last effort against the Spaniards in Catalonia and in the 
Netherlands, and to elevate the Prince of Conti to the 
throne of Poland ; an event which would have greatly 
improved the interest of France in Europe. Louis had 
got the start of the confederates in Flanders, and sent 
thither a very numerous army, commanded by Catinat, 
Villcroy, and Boufflers. The campaign was opened witli 
the siege of Aetli, wliicli was no sooner invested, than 
King William, having recovered of an indisposition, took 
the field, and had an interview with the Duke of Bavaria, 
who commanded a separate body. He did not think proper 
to interiiipt the enemy in their operations before Aetli, 
winch suirendered in a few days after the trenches were 
opened; but contented himself with taking possession of 
an advantageous camp, where lie covered BiusseK, mIiicIi 
I'lllerov and Boufilers had detei mined lo besiege. In 
Catalonia, the Duke of Vendome inve'ted Barcelona, in 
uliicli there was a garrison of ten thousand regular soldiers, 
besides five thousaiid burghers, who had voluntarily taken 
arms on this occasion. Tlie goveinor of the place was the 
Prince of Hesse d’Armstndt, who had served in Ireland, 
and been vested witli the command of the imperial troops 
which were sent into Spain. The French general being 
reinforced fiom Provence and Languedoc, carried on his 
approaches with sui prising impetuosity ; and was repulsed 
in several attacks by the valour of the defendants. At 
length the enemy surprised and routed the Viceroy of 
Catalonia; and, fluslied iMth this victory, stormed the 
outworks, which had been long battered witli tlieir cannon. 
The dispute was very bloody and obstinate ; hut the 
French, by dint of numbers, made themselves masters of 
the covered-way and two bastions. There tliey erected 
batteries of cannon and moitars, and fired furiously on the 
town, winch, liouever, the Prince of He'se resolved to 
defend to the last extremity. The court of Madrid, how- 
ever, unwilling to sec the pl.ice entirely ruined, as in all 
probability it would be restoied at the peace, despatched 
an order to the prince to capitulate ; and he obtained very 
honourable terms, after having made a glorious defence 
for nine weeks; in consideration of which lie uas ap- 
pointed viceroy of the province. Franco was no sooner 
in possession of tins important pl.ice, than the Spaniards 
became as eager for peace as they had been hellire averse 
to a negociation. 

§ L. Their impatience was not a little inflamed by tlie 
success of Pointis in America, where he took Cartlingen.i, 
MI which he found a booty amounting to eight millions of 
crowns. Having niined the fortifications of the place, and 
received advice tliat an English sipiadron under Admiral 
Ncvil had arrived in the West Indies, with a design to 
attack him in his return, he bore away for the Straits of 
Bahama. On the twenty-second day of May he fell m 
with the English fleet, and one of his fly-boats was taken : 
but such was Ins dexterity or good fortune, that he escaped 
after having been pursued five days, dm trig which the 
English and Dutch rear-admirals sprang their fore-top- 
masts, and received other damage, so that they could not 
proceed. Then Ncvil steered to Carthagena, which he 
found quite abandoned by the inhabitants, who, after tlie 
departure of Pointis, had been rifled a second time bytlie 

conspiracy, was released upon liail ; but this pruileee vsis denied to 
I^rd Montiiomcry, s\ho had been imprisoned in Newyatc on the same 
account. 
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buccaneers, on pretence that they had been defrauded of 
their share of the plunder. This was really the case ; they 
had in a great measure contributed to the success of Poin- 
tis, and uere lery ill rewarded. In a few days the Enirlish 
admiral discovered eiglit sail of their ships, two of which 
were forced on shore and destroyed, ti\o taken, and the 
rest escaped. Then he directed his course to Jamaica, 
and, by the advice of the governor. Sir William Becsion, 
detached Rear-Admiral Mceze with some ships and forces 
to attack Petit-Guavas, which he accordingly surprised, 
burned, and reduced to ashes. After this small expedi- 
tion, Nevil proceeded to the Ilavannah on purpose to take 
the galleons under his convoy for Euiope, according to 
the instructions he had leccived from the kinir: but the 
governor of the place, and the general of the Plate-fleet, 
suspecting such an olfer, would neither suffer him to enter 
the harbour, nor put the galleons under his protection. 
He now sailed through the gulf of Florida to Virginia, 
where he died of chagrin, and the command of the fleet 
deiolved on Captain Dilkes, who arrived in England on 
the twentv-fourth day of October, with a shattered squa- 
dron, half manned, to the unspeakable mortification of the 
people, uho flattered themselves with the hopes of wealth 
and glory from this e.vpedition. Pomtis, steering to the 
banks of Newfoundland, entered the bay of Conceptione, 
at a time when a stout English squadron, commanded by 
Commodore Norris, lay at anchor m the bay of St. John. 
This officer being informed of the arrival of a French fleet, 
at first concluded, that it was the squadron of M. Nes- 
mond come to attack him, and exerted his utmost endea- 
vouis to put the place in a posture of defence: but, after- 
wards, understanding that it was Pointis returning with 
the spoil of Carthagena, he called a council of war, and 
liroposed to go immediately in quest of the enemy. He 
was, however, overruled by a majority, who gave it as 
their opinion that they should remain where they were, 
without running unnecessary hazard. By virtue of this 
scandalous determination, Pointis was permitted to pro- 
ceed on his voyage to Europe ; but he had not yet escaped 
every danger. On the fourteenth day of August he fell in 
with a squadron under the command of Captain Harlow, 
by whom he rras boldly engaged till niglit parted the 
combatants. He was pursued next day ; but his ships 
sailing better than those of Hailow, he accomplished liis 
escape, and on the morrow entered the harbour of Brest. 
That his ships, which were foul, should outsail the Eng- 
lish squadion, which had just put to sea, was a mystery 
which the people of England could not explain. They 
comjdained of having been betraied through the whole 
course of the West Indian expedition. The king owned 
he did not understand marine affairs, the entire conduct 
of which he abandoned to Russel, who became proud, 
arbitrary, and unpojiular, and was supjiosed to be betray- 
ed by his dejiendanls. Certain it is, the service was greatly 
obstructed by faction among the officers, which with re- 
spect to the nation had all the effects of treachery and 
misconduct. 

§ LI. The success of the French in Catalonia, Flanders, 
and the West Indies, was balanced by their disappoint- 
ment 111 Poland. I. ouls, encouraged by the remonstrances 
of the Abbe de Polignac, who managed the affairs of 
France m that kingdom, lesolved to sujiport the Prince 
of Conti as a candidate for the crown, and remitted gre.at 
sums of money, which were distributed among the Polish 
nobility. The emperor had at first declared for the son 
of the late king : but, finding the French party too strong 
for his comjietitor, he entered into a negociation with the 
Elector of Saxony, who agreed to change liis religion, to 
distribute eight millions of florins among the Poles, to 
confiim their privileges, and advance with his tioops to 
the frontiers of that kingdom. Having performed these 
articles, he declared himself a candidate, and was publicly 
espoused bv the imperialists. The Duke of Loiraine, the 
Prince of Baden, and Don Livio Odeschalchi, nephew to 
Pope Innocent, were likewise competitors ; but finding 
their interest insufficient, they united their influence with 
that of the elector, who was proclaimed King of Poland. 
He forthwith took the oath required, procured an attesta- 
tion from the imperial court of his having changed his 
religion, and marched with his army to Cracow, where he 


was crowned with the usual solemnitv. Louis persisted 
in maintaining the pretensions of the Frince of Conti, and 
equipped a fleet at Dunkirk for his conioy to Dantzick in 
his way to Poland. But the magistrates of that city, who 
had declared for the new king, would not suffer his men 
to land, though they offered to admit himself with a small 
retinue. He, therefore, went on shore at Marienburgh, 
where he "as met by some chiefs of Ins own party; but 
the new King Augustus acted with such vigilance, that he 
found it impracticable to form an army ; besides, he sus- 
jiected the fidelity of his own Polish partisans: he, theie- 
fore, lefused to part with the treasure he had brought, and 
in the beginning of winter returned to Dunkirk. 

§ LIE The establishment of Augustus on the throne 
of Poland was in some measure owing to the conduct of 
Peter the Czar of liliiscovy, who having formed great de- 
signs against the Ottoman Porte, was very unwilling to 
see the crown of Poland possessed by a partisan of France, 
which was in alliance with the grand signor. He, there- 
fore, interested himself warmly in the dispute, and ordered 
his general to assemble an armv on the frontiers of Lithu- 
ania, which, by overawing the Poles that were in the in- 
terest of the Prince of Conti, considerably influenced the 
election. This extraordinary legislator, who was a strange 
compound of heroism and barbaritv, conscious of the de- 
fects in his education, and of the gross ignorance that 
overspread his dominions, resolved to extend his ideas, 
and improve his judgment, by travelling ; and that he 
might be the less restricted b\ forms, or interrupted by 
officious curiosity, he determined to travel in disguise. 
He was extremely ambitions of becoming a maritime 
power, and in particular of maintaining a fleet in the 
Black sea; and liis immediate aim was to learn the prin- 
ciples of ship-building. He ajipointed an embassy for 
Holland, to regulate some points of commerce with the 
States-general. Having intrusted the care of his domi- 
nions to persons in whom he could confide, he now dis- 
guised himself, and travelled as one of their retinue. He 
first disclosed himself to the Elector of Brandenburgh in 
Prussia, and afteiavards to King 'William, wnth whom he 
conferred in private at Utrecht. He engaged himself as a 
common labourer with a ship-carpenter in Holland, whom 
he served for some months with wonderful patience and 
assiduity. He aftenvards visited England, where he 
amused himself chiefly with the same kind of occujiation. 
From thence he set out for ^b'enna, where receiving ad- 
vices from his dominions, that his sister was concerned in 
managing intrigues against his government, he returned 
suddenly to Moscow’, and found the machinations of the 
conspirators were already baffled by the vigilance and 
fidelity of the foreigners to whom he' had lelt the care of 
the administration. His savage nature, how’over, broke 
out upon this occasion ; he ordered some hundreds to be 
hanged all round his capital ; and a good number were 
beheaded, he himself with his own hand performing the 
office of executioner. 

§ LI II. The negociations at Ryswick proceeded very 
.slowly for some time. The imperial minister demanded, 
that France should make restitution of all the places and 
dominions she had wrested from the empire since the 
peace of Munster, whether by force of arms or pretence 
of right. The Spaniards claimed all they could demand 
by virtue of the peace of Nimeguen and the tieaty of the 
Pvrennees. The French affirmed, that if the jireliminaries 
offered bv Callieres weie accepted, these propositions 
could not be taken into consideration. The imperialists 
persisted in demanding a circumstantial answer, article 
by article. The Sjianiards insisted upon the same man- 
ner of proceeding, and called upon the mediator and 
Dutch ministers to support their pretensions. The pleni- 
potentiaries of France declared, they would not admit any 
demand or proposition, contrary to the pieliminary arti- 
cles : but were willing to deliver in a jirqjcct of jieace, in 
order to shoiten the negociations, and the Spanish ambas- 
sadors consented 'to this expedient. During these trans- 
actions, the Earl of Portland held a conference with jMare- 
schal Boufflers, near Halle, in sight of the two opposite 
armies, which was continued in five successive meetings. 
On the second day of August they retired together to a 
house in the suburbs of Halle, and mutually signed a 
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paper^ in ivliich the principal articles of the peace between 
rrance and England were adjusted. Next day King 
William quitted the camp, and retired to his house at 
Loo, confident of having taken such measures for a naci- 
fication as could not be disappointed. The subject of this 
field negociation is said to have turned upon the interest 
of King Janies, wliieli the French monarch promised to 
abandon ; otliers, however, suppose that the first founda- 
tion of the paitition treaty ivas laid in this conference. 
But, in all probability, William’s sole aim was to put an 
end to an expensive and unsuccessful war, which Iiad 
rendered him very unpopular in his own dominions, and 
to obtain from the court of France an acknowledgment 
of his title, which had since the queen’s death become the 
subject of dispute. He perceived the emperor’s backward- 
ness towaids a pacification, and foresaw numberless diffi- 
culties in discussing such a complication of interests by 
the common method of treating: he, therefore, chose such 
a step as he thought would alarm the jealousy of the allies, 
and quicken the negociation at Ryswick. Before the con- 
gress was opened, King James had published two mani- 
festoes, addressed to the eatholic and protestant princes of 
the confederacy, representing his wrongs, and craving re- 
dress ; but his remonstrances being altogether disregarded, 
he afterwards issued a third declaration, solemnly protest- 
ing against all that might or should be negociated, regu- 
lated, or stipulated with the usurper of his realms, as being 
void of all rightful and lawful authority. On the twen- 
tieth day of July the French ambassadors produced their 
project of a general peace, declaring at tne same time, 
that should if not be accepted belore the last day of 
August, France uould not hold herself bound for the 
conditions she now offered : but Caunitz, the eniperor’s 
plenipotentiary, protested he would pay no regard to this 
limitation. On the thirtieth of August, however, he de- 
livered to the mediators an ultimatum, importing. That he 
adhered to the treaties of Westphalia and Nimeguen, and 
accepted of Strasbourg with its appuitenances : That he 
insisted upon the restitution of Lorraine to the prince of 
that name ; and demanded. That the church and chapter 
of Liege should be re-established in the possession of tlieir 
incontestable rights. Next day the Frencli plenipotentiaries 
declared. That the month of August being now expired, 
all their offers were vacated : Tliat, therefore, the King of 
France would reserve Strasbourg, and unite it, with its de- 
endences, to his crown for over ; That in other respects 
e would adheie to the project, and restore Barcelona to 
the crown of Spain ; but that these terms must be accepted 
in twenty days, otherwise he should think himself at 
liberty to recede. Tlie ministers of the electors and 
princes of the empire joined in a written remonstrance to 
the Spanish plenipotentiaries, representing the incon- 
veniences and dangers that would accrue to the Germanic 
body from France’s being in possession of Luxembourg, 
and exhorting them in the strongest terms to reject all 
offers of an equivalent for that province. They likewise 
presented another to the States-general, requiring them to 
continue the war, according to their engagements, until 
France should have complied with the preliminaries. No 
regard, however, was paid to either of these addresses. 
Then the imperial ambassadors demanded the good offices 
of the mediator, on certain articles ; but ail that he could 
obtain of France was, that the term for adjusting the peace 
between her and the emperor should be prolonged till the 
first day of November, and in the mean time an armistice 
be punctually observed. Yet even these concessions were 
made, on condition that the treaty with England, Spain, 
and Holland should be signed on that day, even though 
the emperor and empire should not concur. 

§ LIV. Accordingly, on the twentieth day of September, 
the articles were subscribed by the Dutch, Engl i.sh, Spanish, 
and French ambassadors, while the imperial ministers pro- 
tested against the transaction, observing, this %vas the se- 
cond time that a separate peace had been concluded with 
France, and that the states of the empire, who had been 
imposed upon through their own credulity, would not for 
the future be so easily persuaded to engage in confederacies. 
In certain preparatory articles settled between England 
and France, King William promised to pay a yearly pen- 
sion to Queen Mary D’Este, of fifty thousand pounds, or 


such sum as should be established for that purpose by act 
of parliament. The treaty itself consisted of seventeen 
articles. The French king engaged, that he would not 
disturb or disquiet the King of Great Britain in the pos- 
session of his realms or government ; nor assist his ene- 
mies, nor favour conspiracies against his person. This 
obligation was reciprocal. A free commerce was lestored. 
Commissaries were appointed lo meet at London, and 
settle the pretensions of each crown to Hudson’s Bay, taken 
by the French during the late peace, and retaken by the 
English in the course of the war; and to regulate the 
limits of the places to be lestored, as well as the exchanges 
to be made. It was likewise stipulated, That, in case of 
a rupture, six months-should be allowed to the subjects of 
each porver for removing their effects : That the separate 
articles of the treaty of Nimeguen, relating to the princi- 
pality of Orange, should be entirely executed : and. That 
the ratifications should be exchanged in three weeks from 
the day of signing. The treaty betvyeen France and Hol- 
land imported a general armistice, a perpetual amity, a 
mutual restitution, a reciprocal renunciation of all pre- 
tensions upon each other, a confirmation of the peace with 
Savoy, a re-establishment of the treaty concluded between 
France and Brandenburgh, in the year one thousand six 
hundred and seventy-nine, a eomprehension of Sweden, 
and all those powers that should be named before the ra- 
tification, or m six months after the conclusion of the 
treaty. Besides, the Dutch ministers concluded a treaty 
of commerce with France, which was immediately put 
in execution. Spain had great reason to be satisfied 
with the pacification, by which she recovered Gironne, 
Roses, Barcelona, Luxembourg, Charleroy, Mons, Cour- 
tray, and all the towns, fortresses, and territories taken by 
the French, in the province of Luxembourg, Namur, Bra- 
bant, Flanders, and Ilainault, except eighty-two towns 
and villages claimed by the Freneh : this dispute was left 
to the decision of commissaries ; or in case they should 
not agree, to the determination of the States-general. A 
remonstrance in favour of the French protestant refugees 
in England, Holland, and Germany, was delivered by the 
Earl of Pembroke to the mediators, in the name of the 
protestant allies, on the day that preceded the conclusion 
of the treaty ; but the French plenipotentiaries declared, 
in the name of their master, that as he did not pretend to 
prescribe rules to King William about the English sub- 
jects, he expected the same liberty with repect to his own. 
No other eflbit was made in behalf of those conscientious 
exiles ; the treaties were ratified, and the peace proclaimed 
at Paris and London. 

§ LV. Tlie emperor still held out, and perhaps was en- 
couraged to persevere in his obstinacy by the success of 
his arms in Ilungary, where his general. Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, obtained a complete victory at Zenta over the forces 
of the grand signor, who commanded his army in person. 
In this battle, which was fought on the eleventh day of 
September, the grand visir, the aga of the janissaries, seven- 
and-twenty bashaws, and about thirty thousand men, 
were killed or drowned in the river Tlieysse ; six thousand 
were wounded or taken, together with all their artillery, 
tents, baggage, provision, and ammunition, the grand sig- 
nor himself escaping with difficultv; a victory the more 
glorious and acceptable, as the Turks had a great siipeii- 
ority in point of number, and as the imperialists did not 
lose a thousand men during the whole action. The em- 
peror, perceiving that the event of this battle had no effect 
in retarding the treaty, thought proper to make use of the 
armistice, and continued tlie negociation after the fore- 
mentioned treaties had been signed. This was likewise 
the case with the princes of the empire ; though those of 
the protestant persuasion complained, tliat their interest 
was neglected. In one of the articles of the treaty, it was 
stipulated. That in the places to be restored by France, the 
Roman catholic religion should continue as it had been 
re-established. The ambassadors of the protestant princes 
joined in a remonstrance, demanding, Tnat the Lutheran 
religion should be restored in those places where it had 
formerly prevailed ; but this demand was rejected, as 
being equally disagreeable to France and the emperor. 
Then they refused to sign the treaty, which was now 
concluded between France, the emperor, and the catholic 
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princes of the empire. By this pacification, Tires, tlie 
palatinate, and Lorraine, were restored to their respective 
owners. Tlie countries of Spanheim and Veldentz, toge- 
ther with the duchv of neii.\ Fonts, were ceded to the 
Kine of Sweden. Francis Louis Palatine was coiifiirned 
in the clectointe of C'oloirii ; and Cardinal Turste nher" 
restored to all Ins lights and benefices. Tlic claims r.f the 
Duchc'S of Oileiiis iiiion the palatinate were releried to 
the aihitratmn ot I'r.ince and ihe empi lor ; and in the 
mean time tlie elector p ilatine aureMl lo snpph liei hicli- 
ness with an annnitv of one hnndnd tlimisind (lorilis. 
The ministers of the protestant princes pnblisliLd a liainal 
declar.ition a.Minst tlie danse id itni" to idifiion, and 
afleriv.irds solemnlv inotisttd aennst the inaniier in which 
the iici;ociation hid liecn rondiu’ted. Such was the issue 
of a loii" and bloodv war, which liad drained England of 
her wcaltii and people, almost entirolv mined her com- 
merce, dehiiidied her murals. In i iii onric'iii" veiialitv and 
corruption, and entailed upon her the curse of foiei!;ii 
conne\ioii', as well as a national debt, winch was iriadii- 
ally iticreised to an intolenible bnrtlicn. After all the 
blood and treasure which had been e\pcnded, William’s 
ambition and rcwcnire remained unsatisfied. Nevertln- 
less, he leaped the solid ad\aiitai;e of seemtr himself 
firmly established on the F.nolish throne; and the confe- 
deracy, tlioinrh not successful in every instance, acconi- 
jdished their crc.it aim of pnttni!: a stop to the eiicroach- 
ments of the French inonardi. Tlicv mortified Insvanitv, 
thev humbled his pride and arro;rinco, and compelled Inin 
to discorco the aripiisitions winch, like a robber, ho had 
made in vio'ation of public f.ntli, justice, and liumaintv. 
Had the alhes been true to one another ; had thev acted 
from conuine real for the coniinon inteie't of m.iid.ind ; 
and prosecuted with vnjour the plan winch was orittnialU 
concerted. Loins would in a few* eainpaians have been re- 
duced to the most abjsct state of disjrace, ile'pondciice, 
and submission ; for he was destitute of true conr.ice and 
nncnanimitv . Km;; William hnv in;; fiiiislied this impor- 
tant transaciion, rctiiinid to Encd.ind about the middle of 
November, and w.is received in London amidst the accl.a- 
niations of the people, wlio now acaiii hailed him as their 
deliverer from a w.ir, bv the contimiance of which thev 
must have been inf.illiblv bcL’carcd. 
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§ 1 . W^r.^ the hint; opened tlie session 
of parliament on tlie third day of Decern- ’ *''^‘* 
hci, he told them the war was hrousht to the end they all 
proposed, namelv,aii honourable peace. He gave them to 
understand theie was a cniisider.ible debt on account of 
the licet and arniv : tint the revenues of the crown had 
h>-eii anticipated : lie expressed his hope, that thev would 
piovide for him diiiiiis his lile, in such a manner as would 
conduce to his own honour and that ot the covernment. 
He recommended the maintenance of a considerable naw ; 
and nave it as his opinion, that for the present England 
could not he safe without a standing aiinv. He promised 
to rectily* such coiriiptioiis and ahuses as might have crept 
mio any part of the adiiiinistiatioii during the war; and 
cirectu.iliv to discoui-.ige (irofaneiiess and immorality. 

1 mally, he assured them, tint as he had rescued their re- 
ligion, l.iws, and liberties, w hen they vvcie in the extromest 
danger, so ho should place the glorv of his reign m pre- 
serving and leaving them entire to latest ]iosteritv*. To 
this speech the Commons replied iii an address bv a com- 
pliment of cxmgr.itiil.itioii upon the ['eace, imd an assur- 
ance, that they* would he ever rcadv to assist and siipiiort 
his m.iiesty, who had confirmed them in the quiet pos- 
session of their rights and liherlics. and bv putting an end 
l<) the vv*ar, fully completed the work of tlicir deliverance. 
Aotwithstandiiig these appc.iniiices of good humour, the 
maiority* of the House, and iiuhcd of the whole nation, 
were equally alarmed and exa-pcr.iti d at a project for 
mamt.iimug a standing armv, which vv.is countenanced at 
court, and even recommendod by the king, m liis spci cli 
lo the parliament. M illiam’s genius was altogether mili- 
tary. He could not hear the thoughts of heing a king 
vvithout power. He could not w ithoiit reluctance dismiss 
those officers who had given so many proofs of their cou- 
rage and fidelity. He did not think liimsell sifcuptai the 
n.iketl throne, in a kingdom that swarmed with inalcon- 
! tents, who had so often conspued against his person and 
government. He dreaded the anihition and known per- 
lidy* of the Erciich king, who suH r, t lined a powerful 
army*. He fiiresaw* that a reduction of the forces would 
Ipsen his importance both at home and abroad ; dimmish 
die dependence upon his govenmicnt ; and disperse those 
foreigners in whose attachment he chicflv* confided. He 
comnuimcrncd his sentiments on this sulqect to his confi- 
dant, the J*.,irl of Sunderland, who knew* hv experience the 
aversion of the people to a standing armv ; neveithelcss 
he encoiiniged him with hope of success, on the siippo-i- 
lion that the Commons would see the difference hetween 
ail army rai-cd by the king’s private anthoritv, and a bodv 
of veteran troops, maintained by consent of parliament for 
the ycurity* ol the kingdom. Tins vv*:i 5 a distinction to 
which the jicople paid no regard. All the jf aloiisv of for- 
mer parliaments seemed to he roused In* the hare piopo=al ; 
.and this vv.as iiitlamed hv a natural prciudice a'qiiiist the re- 
fugees, III whose f.ivour the king liad hetraved rcpc.ited 
in*irks of partial indulgence. They were .siibiiiissne, tnict- 
mile, and wholly dopeiident upon his will and generositv. 
ilie Jacobites faded not to cherish the seeds of disafTeclioii 
wd reproach the wings who countenanced this measure, 
llicy* branded that parly with apostaev* from their former 
principles. They observed, that the very* persons wlio m 
tile hlermgiis pnde.av*oiircd to abridge the prerog.itive, and 
(lejiriv*e the king of that share of jiovvcr which was ahso- 
liitely necessary to actuate the machine of government, 
were now become advocates for maintaining a standing 
aimy III time of peace; nav, and impudentlv avowcif, 
tli.U their complais uicc to the court in this particular was 
owing to tlieir desiie of excluding from all share in the ad- 
ministration a fiction disaffected to his niajestv, which 
might mislead him into more pernicious nip.isurcs. The 
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ina)ont_v of those who really entertained revolution prin- 
ciples o’pposed the court, from apprehensions that a stand- 
ing army once established would take root, and glow into 
an habitual maxim of government : that should the peo- 
))Ie be disarmed, and the sword left m the hands of mer- 
cenaries, the liberties of the nation must be entirely at the 
mercy of him by whom those mercenaries should be com- 
manded. They might overawe elections, dictate to par- 
liaments, and establish a tyranny, before the people could 
take any measures for their own protection. They could 
not help thinking it was possible to form a militia, that 
with the concurrence of a fleet might effectually protect 
the kingdom from the dangers of an invasion. They 
firmly believed, that a militia might be regularly trametl 
to arms, so as to acquire the dexterity of professed sol- 
diers ; and they did not doubt they would surpass those 
hirelings m courage, considering that they would be ani- 
mated by every concurring motive of interest, sentiment, 
and affection. Nay, they argued, that Britain, surrounded 
as It was by a boisterous sea, secured by floating bulwarks, 
abounding with stout and hardy inhabitants, did not de- 
serve to be free, if her sons could, not [iiotect their liberties 
without the assistance of meicenaries, who were indeed the 
only slaves of the kingdom. Yet, among the genuine 
friends of their country, some individuals espoused the 
opposite maxims. They observed, that the military sys- 
tem of every government in Europe was now altered, 
that war was become a tiade, and discipline a science not 
to be learned but by those who made it their sole pro- 
fession : that, there'fore, while Trance kept up a large 
standing army of veterans, readv to embark on the opiio- 
site coast, it would be absolutely necessary for the safety 
of the nation, to maintain a small standing force, vvhicli 
should be voted in parliament from year to year. Tliey 
might have suggested another expedient, which in a few 
years would have produced a mtlitia of disciplined men. 
Had the soldiers of this small standing army been enlisted 
for a term of years, at the expiration of winch they might 
have claimed their discharge, volunteers would have offered 
themselves from all parts of the kingdom, even from the 
desire of learning the use and exercise of arms, the am- 
bition of being concerned in scenes of actual service, and 
tlie chagrin of little disanpointments or temporary disgusts, 
which yet would not nave impelled them to enlist as 
soldiers on the common terms of perpetual slavery. In 
consequence of such a succession, the whole kingdom 
would soon have been stocked with members of a disci- 
plined militia, equal, if not superior, to any army of pro- 
fessed soldiers. But this scheme would have defeated the 
purpose of the government, which was more afraid of 
domestic foes than of foreign enemies ; and industriously 
avoided every plan of this nature, which could contribute 
to render the malcontents of the nation more formidable 
§ II. Before we proceed to the transactions of parlia- 
ment in this session, it may not be amiss to sketch the 
outlines of the ministry, as it stood at this juncture. The 
king's affection for the Earl of Portland had begun to 
abate, in proportion as his esteem for Sunderland increas- 
ed, together with his consideration for Mrs. Villiers, who 
had been distinguished by some particular marks of his 
majesty’s favour. Tliese two favourites are said to have 
supplanted Portland, whose place in the king’s bosom was 
now filled by Van Keppel, a gentleman of Guelderland, 
who had first served his majesty as a page, and afterwards 
acted as private secretary. The Earl of Portland growing 
troublesome, from his jealousy of this rival, the king re- 
solved to send him into honourable exile, in quality of an 
ambassador extraordinary to the court of France; and 
Triimball, his friend and creature, was dismissed from the 
office of secretary, which the king conferred upon Vernon, 
a plodding man of business, who had acted as under- 
secretary to the Duke of Shrewsbury. This nobleman 
rivalled the Earl of Sunderland, in his credit at the council- 
board, and was supported by Somers, lord chancellor of 
England, 'by Russel, now Earl of Orford, first Lord of 
the admiralty, and Montagu, chancellor of the exchequer. 
Somers was an upright judge, a ])!ausible statesman, a con- 
summate courtier, afi'able, mild, and insinuating. Orford 
appears to have been rough, turbulent, factious, and shal- 
low. Montagu had distinguished himself early by his 


poetical genius ; but he soon converted his attention to the 
cultivation of more solid talents. He rendered himself 
remarkable for his eloijuence, discernment, and knowledge 
of the English constitution. To a delicate taste, he united 
.an eager appetite for political studies. The fiist catered 
for the enjoyments of fancy ; the other was subservient to 
his ambition. He, ,it the same time, was the distinguish- 
ed encourager of the liberal arts, and the professed patron 
of projectors. In his private deportment he was liberal, 
easy, and entertaining : as a statesman, bold, dogmatical, 
and aspiring. 

§ III. The terrors of a standing army had produced 
such a universal ferment in the nation, that the dejiend- 
ents of the couit in' the House of Commons durst not 
openly oppose the reduction of the forces ; but they shifted 
the battery, and employed all their addiess m persuading 
the House to agree, that a very small number should be 
retained. When the Commons voted, That all the foices 
raised since the year one thousand six hundred and eighty 
should bo disbanded, the courtiers desired the vote might 
be recommitted, on pretence that it restrained the king to 
the old tory regiments, on whose fidehtv he could not 
rely. This motion, however, was overruled by a consider- 
able majotity. Then they proposed an amendment, which 
was rejected, and aflerw.irds moved. That the sum of five 
hundied thousand pounds per annum should be granterl 
for the maintenance of guards and garrisons. This pro- 
vision would have maintained a very considerable number ; 
but they were again disappointed, and fain to embrace a 
composition with the other party, by which three hundred 
and fiftv thousand pounds were allotted for the mainte- 
nance of ten thousand men ; and they afterwards obtained 
an addition of three thousand marines. The king was 
extremely mortified at these resolutions of the Commons ; 
and even’ declared to his particular friends, that he would 
never have intermeddled w’lth the affairs of the nation, had 
he foreseen they would make such leturns of iiigiatitude 
and distrust, llis displeastiie was aggravated hy the re- 
resentment expressed against Sunderland, who was stiii- 
posed to have advised the unpopular measuie of retaining 
a standing army. This nobleman, dreading the vengeance 
of the Commons, lesolved to avert the fury of the impend- 
ing storm, by resigning his office, and letiring from court, 
contrary to tiie entreaties of his friends, and the earnest 
desire of his majesty. 

§ IV. The House of Commons, m order to sweeten the 
unpalatable cup they had presented to the king, voted the 
sum of seven hundred thousand pounds per annum for 
the support of the civil list, distinct horn all other services. 
Then thev passed an act prohibiting the currency of silver 
hammered coin, including a clause for making out new 
exchequer bills, in lieu of those which were or might be 
filled up with indorsements : they framed another to ojien 
the correspondence with France, under a variety of jiro- 
visos : a third for continuing the imiirisonmeiit of certain 
persons who had been concerned in the late conspiracy : 
a fourth granted further time for administering oaths with 
inspect to tallies and oiders in the exchequer and bank of 
England. These bills having received the royal assent, 
they resolved to grant a supply, which, together with the 
funds already settled for that purpose, should be sutiicient 
to answer and cancel all exchequer bills, to the amount of 
two millions seven hundred thousand pounds. Another 
supply was voted for the payment and reduction of the 
army, including half-pay to such commissioned officeis as 
were natural-born subjects of England. Tliey granted one 
million four hundred thousand pounds, to make good de- 
ficiencies. They resolved, that the sum of two millions 
three hundred and forty-eight thousand one hundred and 
tw'o pounds was necessary to pay off arreais, subsistence, 
contingencies, general officers, guards, and garrisons ; of 
which sum eight hundred and fifty-five thousand five hun- 
dred and two pounds remained in the hands of the pay- 
master. Then they took into consideration the subsidies 
due to foreign powers, and the sums owing to contractors 
for bread and forage. Examining further the debts of the 
nation, they found the general debt of the navy amounted 
to one miflion three hundred and ninety-two thousand 
seven hundred and forty-two pounds. That of tlie ord- 
nance was equal to two hundred and four thousand one 
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hundred and fify-seven pounds. Tlie transport debt 
contracted for the reduction of Ireland, and other services, 
did not f.dl short ol four hundred and si\ty-si\ thousand 
four liundred and ninety-three pounds; and tlicy owed 
nine-and-fortv thousand nine hundred and twcn'ts-niiie 
pounds, for (|uarterinK and clotliinp; the arrn\, nliich had 
been nosed by one act of parliament in the \e.u' 1G77, and 
disbanded by another in the year 1G79. As this enormous 
load of debt could not he dischaij;ed at once, the f’oin- 
mons passed a number of votes for raising sums of money 
by which it was considerably lightened ; and settled ihe 
funds for those purposes by the coiUinnation of the land- 
tax, and other impositions. Y'ltli respect to the civil list, 
it was laised by a new subsidy of tonnaee and poiiiida"o, 
the hereditary and temporary excise, a weekly portion fioni 
the revenue of the post office, the first-fruits and tenths of 
the cleiuy, the fines in the alienation office, and post fines, 
the revenue of the wine licence, money arisin;^ by sheriffs, 
proffers, and compositions in the excheiiuer, and seizures, 
the income of the ducliv of Cornwall, the rents of all other 
crown lands in Isnyland or Wales, and the duty of four 
and a half per cent, upon specie from Barbadoes and the 
Leeward Islands. The bill imported, '1 hat the overplus 
arising from these funds should be accounted for to par- 
liament. Six hundred thousand pounds of this money was 
allotted for the purposes of the civil list; the rest was 
gianted for the jointure of fifty thousand pounds per annum, 
to be paid to Queen Mary d’Este, according to the stipu- 
lation at Ryswick ; and to maintain a court for the Duke 
of Gloucester, son of the Princess Anne of Denmark, now 
in the ninth year of his age ; but the jointure was never 
paid ; nor would the king allow above fifteen thousand 
pounds per annum for the use of the Duke of Gloucester, to 
whom Burnet, Bishop ofSalisbury, was appointed preceptor. 

§ V. The Commons having discussed the ways and 
means for raising the supplies of the ensuing year, which 
rose almost to five millions, took cognizance of some 
fraudulent endorsements of exchequer bills, a species of 
forgery which had been practised by a confederacy, con- 
sisting of Charles Duncomb, receiver-geiier.al of the excise, 
Bartholomew Burton, who possessed a place in that branch 
of the revenue, John Knight, treasurer of the customs, and 
Reginald Marriot, a deputy-teller of the exchequer. This 
last became evidence, and the proof turning out very strong 
and full, the House resolved to make examples of the de- 
linquents. Duncomb and Knight, both members of par- 
liament, were expelled, and committed to the Tower: 
Burnet Kennel. Burton was sent to Newgate : and bills of 
SMte iiucis. pains and penalties were ordered to be 
of thrAdimrnU. brought in against them. Tlie first, levelled 
VoUdir Duncomb, passed the lower House, though 

“ not without great opposition ; but was re- 

acted ill the House of Lords by the majority of one voice. 
Duncomb, who was extremely rich, is said to have paid 
dear for his escape. The other two bills met with the 
same fate. The Peers discharged Duncomb from his 
confinement : but he was recommitted by the Commons, 
and remained in custody till the end of the session. 
M hile the Commons were employed on ways and means, 
some of the members in the opposition proposed, that one 
foiirlh part of the money arising from improper grants of the 
crown should be appropriated 'to the service of the public, 
but this was a very unpalatable expedient, as it affected 
not only the wings of King William’s reign, hut also the 
tones who had been giatified by Charles II. and his 
brother. A great number of petitions were presented 
against this measure, and so many difficulties raised, th.it 
both paities agreed to lay it aside. In the course of this 
inquiry, they discovered that one Railton held a grant in 
trust for Mr. Montagu, chancellor of the exchequer. A 
motion was immediately made that he should withdraw ; 
but passed in the negative by a great majority. Far from 
prosecuting this minister, tlie House voted it was their 
opinion. That Mr. Montagu, for Ins good services to the 
government, did deserve his majesty’s favour. 

A.D 1698 ^ extraordinary vote was a sure 

presage of success in the execution of a 
scheme which Montagu had concerted against the East 
India company. They had been sounded about advancing 
a sum of money for the public seivice, by w’ay of loan in 
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consideration of a parliamentary settlement ; and they 
ollered to raise seven hundred thousand pounds on that 
condition : hut before they formed this resolulioii, another 
body of merchants, under the auspices of Montagu, offered 
to lend two millions at eight per cent, proi ided they might 
be gratified with an exclusive privilege of trading to the 
East Indies. This proposal was xery well receixed by the 
niajontx m the House of Commons. A bill for this pur- 
pose was biought 111 , with additional elauses of regulation. 
A petition xxas presented by the old company, representing 
their rights and claims under so many royal charters ; the 
legard due to the property of above’ a thousand families 
interested in the stock, as also to the company’s pioperty 
in India, amounting to forty-four thousand pounds of 
ye.arly revenue. They alleged they had expended a mil- 
lion in fortifications : that during the xvar they had lost 
txvelve gieat ships, xxorth fifteen hundred thousand pounds: 
that since the last subscription they had contributed two 
bundled and ninety-five thousand pounds to the customs, 
xvith above eighty-five thousand iiounds m taxes : that they 
had furnished six thousand barrels of gunpoxxder on a x-ery 
pressing occasion ; and eighty thousand pounds for the 
circulation of exchequer-bills, at a x-ery critical juncture, 
by desire of the lords of the treasury, who owned that their 
complianee xx-as a very important seince to the government. 
No regard being paid to their remonstrances, they under- 
took to raise the loan of txvo millions, and immediatelv 
subscribed two hundred thousand pounds as the first pay- 
ment. The txvo proposals being compared and considered 
by the House, the majority declared for the bill, xvliich xvas 
passed, and sent up to the House of lords. There the old 
company delwered another petition, and xx-as heard by 
counsel ; nevertheless, the bill made its xvay though not 
xvithout opiiosition, and a formal protestation by one-and- 
twenty lords, xvho thought it xvas a hardship upon the pre- 
sent company ; and doubted whether the separate trade 
allowed in the bill, concurrent with a joint stock, might 
not prove such an inconsistency as would discourage the 
subscription. This act, by which the old company was 
dissolved, in a great measure blasted the reputation of the 
wings, which had for some time been on tlie decline with 
the people. They had stood up as advocates for a stand- 
ing army; they now unjustly superseded the East India 
company ; they were accused of having lobbed the public 
by embezzling the national treasure, and amassing wealth 
by usurious contracts, at the expense of their fellow -sub- 
jects, groaning under the most o|)pressive burthens. Cer- 
tain It is, they were at this period the most mercenary and 
corrupt undertakers that ever had been employed by anv 
king or administration since the first establishment of th'e 
English monarchy. 

§ VII. The Commons now transferred their attention to 
certain objects in which the people of Ireland were inter- 
ested. Colonel Michelborne, xvho had been joint governor 
of Londonderry with Dr. Walker, during the siege of that 
place, petitioned the House in behalf of himself, his 
officers, and soldiers, to whom a considerable sum of money 
xvas due for subsistence ; and the city itself implored the 
mediation of the Commons with his majesty, that its ser- 
vices and sufferings might be taken into 'consideration. 
The House having examined the allegations contained in 
both petitions, presented an address to the king, recom- 
mending the citizens of Londonderry to his majesty’s 
favour: that they might no longer remain a ruinous spec- 
tacle to all, a scorn to their enemies, and a discouragement 
to well-affected subjects : they likewise declared, that the 
governor and gariison did desen-e some special marks of 
royal favour, for a lasting monument to posterity. To this 
address the king replied, that he would consider them ac- 
cording to the desire of the Commons. William Moli- 
neux, a gentleman of Dublin, having published a book to 
prox'e that the kingdom of Iieland xvas independent of the 
parliament of England, the House appointed a committee 
to inquire into the cause and nature of this performance. 
An address xvas voted to the king, desiring he would give 
directions for the discovery and punishment of the author. 
Upon the report of the committee, the Commons in a body 
presented an address to his majesty, repiesenting the dan- 
gerous attempts which had been lately made by some of 
his subjects in Ireland, to shake off their subjection and 
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dependence upon F.ngland : attempts uliich appeared not 
onl\ fioin the bold and pernicious assertions contained in 
a book lately published, but more fully and autbentically 
by some votes and pioceedings of the Commons in Ireland. 
These bad, durint; tbeir last session, transmitted an act for 
the better security of bis majesty’s person and [joverninent, 
whereby an English act of parliament was pretendeil lo be 
le-enacted, with alterations obligatory on the courts of jus- 
tice and the great seal of England. The English Com- 
mons, therefore, besought Ins majesty to give effectual 
orders for preventing any such encroacjiments for the future, 
and the pernicious consequences of what was past, by 
punishing those \\ho had been guilty thereof: that he 
uould t.ike caie to see the laws winch direct and restrain 
the parliament of Ireland punctually observed, and dis- 
courage every thing which might liaie a tendency to lessen 
the dependence of Ireland upon England. This remon- 
strance was graeioiisly received, and the king promised to 
compiv w-ilh their request. 

§ VIII. Tlie jealousy which the Commons entertained 
of the government in Ireland, animated them to take other 
measures, that ascertained the subjection of that kingdom. 
Understanding that the Irish had established divers woollen 
manufactories, they, m another address, entreated bis ma- 
jesty to lake measures for discouraging the woollen manu- 
factories in Ireland, as they interfered with those of Eng- 
land, and promote the linen manufacture, which would be 
piofitable to both nations. At the same time, rerening 
information that the French had seduced some Eiighsli 
inaniifactiircrs, and set up a great woik for clolh-m.iking iii 
Picardy, they brought in a hill for e\pl.\iitiiig and better 
executing former acts for preventing the o\-poitation of 
wool, fullers-eartli, and scouring clav ; and this was imme- 
diately passed into a law. A petition being presented lo 
the House, bv the lustring company, against certain mer- 
chants who had smuggled al.iinodcs and lustrings from 
France, even during the war, the committee of tiade was 
directed to inquire into the allegations; and all the secrets 
of this traffic were deteeted. Upon the report the House 
lesolved, that the manufactures of alamodes and lustrings 
set up in England had been bctioficial to the kingdom : 
that there bad been a destructive and illegal trade carried 
on during the war, for importing these commodities, by 
which the king had been defrauded of his customs, anil 
the English manufacturers greatly discouraged : that, by 
the smuggling vessels employed in this trade, intelligence 
had been carried into France during the war, and the 
enemies of the government conveyed from justice. Stephen 
Seignoret, Rhone, Baudoin, ,Iohn Goodet, Nicholas San- 
tnii, Peter de Hearse, John Pierce, John Duiiiaitre, and 
David Barreaii, were impeached at the bar of the House 
of Lords ; and pleading guilty, the Lords imposed fines 
upon them, according to their respective circumstances. 
They were in the mean time committed lo Newgate, until 
those fines should be paid : and the Commons addicssed 
the king, that the money might be aiipropriatcd to the 
maintenance of Greenwich hospital. Tlie House h.ivmg 
taken cognizance of this affair, and made some new regu- 
lations in the prosecution of the African trade, presented a 
solemn address to the king, representing the general de- 
generacy and corruption of the age, and beseeching his 
majesty to command all his judges, justices, and magis- 
trates, to put the laws in execution against profaneness 
and immorality. The king professed himself extremely 
well pleased with this remonstrance, promised to give 
immediate directions for a reformation, and expiessed his 
desire that some more effectual provision might be made 
for suppressing impious books, containing doctrines against 
the Trinity ; doctrines which abounded at this period, and 
took their origin from the licentiousness and profligacy of 
the times. 

§ IX. In the midst of such immorality. Dr. Thomas 
Bray, an active divine, formed a plan for propagating the 
gospel in foreign countries. Missionaries, catechisms, 
liturgies, and other books for the instruction of ignorant 
jieople, were sent to tlie English colonies in America. 
This laudable design was supported by voluntary contribu- 
tion ; and the billffiaving been brouglit into the Ilouse of 

a On flip fiftli flay of laniiary, a fire hrpa!<ins out at Wlnffliall, throneli 
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Commons, for the betlei discovery of estates giien to 
superstitious uses, Di. Bray pieseiiled a petition, (iraying, 
that some jiart of these estates might be sot apart for the 
piO])agatioii of the reformed religion in Maryland, Virginia, 
and tile Leewaril Islands. About this period, a society 
for the reformation of manners was foimed under the 
king’s countenance and encouragement. Considerable 
collections weie made for maintaining clergymen to lead 
prayers at cei tain hours in places of public woi ship, and 
administer the saciament every Sunday. The membeis of 
this society I esolved to inform the magistrates of all vice and 
immorality that should fall under their cognizance ; and 
with that part of the fines allowed by law to the infoimer 
constitute a fund of- chanty. The business of the session 
being teiminated, the king, on the third day of July, pio- 
rogued the iiaihament, after having thanked them, in a 
shoit speech, foi the many testimonies of their affection 
he had receuod :-and in two days after the prorogation it 
was dissolved.'' 

§ X. In the month of January, the Earl of Portland 
had set out on his embassy to France, where he was re- 
ceived with very jiaiticukir marks of distinction. He 
made a public eiitiy into Pans with such magnificence, as 
is said to have astonished the French nation. He iiitei- 
ceded for the protestants in that kingdom, against whom 
the persecution had been renewed with redoubled violence ; 
he pioposed that King Janies should be removed to Avig- 
non, III which case Ins master would supply him witli an 
honourable pciisi.'.ii : hut his remonstrances on both sub- 
jects pro'cd ineffectual. Louis, liowever, in a private 
confeicnce with him at Marh, is supposed to have com- 
nninicated his project of the partilioii tiealy. The Earl of 
Poitland, at Ins return to England, finding himself totally 
eclipsed III the king’s favoui, by Keppel, now created 
Jcail of Albemarle, lesigned his employments in disgust; 
nor could the king’s solicitations prevail upon him to 
lesume any office in the household ; though he promised 
to sene his majesty in any other shape, and was soon 
employed to iiegociale the treaty of partition. If this 
nobleman miscairied in the purposes of Ins last embassy 
at the court of k'eisailles, the agents of France were equally 
unsuccessful in their endeavouis to retiieve their commerce 
with England, which the war had interiupted. Their 
commissary, sent over to London with powers to regulate 
the trade between the two nations, met with insuperable 
difficulties. The naihament had burdened the French 
commodities with lieavy duties which were already appro- 
priated to diiferent uses; and the channel of trade was in 
many respects entirely alteied. The English merchants 
supplied the nation with wines from Italy, Spam, and 
Portugal; with linen from Holland and Silesia; and 
manufactures of pajier, hats, stuff’s, and silks, had been set 
up and successfully earned on in England, by the French 
refugees. 

§ XL By this time a ferment had been raised in Scot- 
land, by tlie opposition and discouragements their new 
company li.id sustained. They had employed agents m 
iMiglam), Holland, and llambuigh, to receive .subscrip- 
tions. The adventurers in England were intimidated h\ 
the measures which liad been taken in paihament against 
the Scottish company. The Dutch East India com|iany 
look the alaim, and exerted all their interest to prevent 
their countrymen from subscribing ; and the king |iermitted 
bis resident at Hamburgh to present a memorial against 
the Scottish company to the senate of that city. The par- 
liament of Scotland being assembled by the Earl of 
iMarchmont as king’s commissioner, the company pie- 
sented it with a remonstrance, containing a detail of their 
grievances, arising from the conduct of the English House 
of Commons, as well as from the memorial piesented by 
the king’s minister at Hamburgh, in which he actually 
disowned the act of parliament and letters patent which 
liad passed in their favour, and threatened the inhabitants 
of that city with his majesty’s resentment, in case they 
should join the Scots in their undertaking. They repre- 
sented, that such instances of interposition had put a stop 
to the subscriptions in England and Hamburgh, hurt the 
credit of the company, discouraged the adventuiors, and 

the new cillery, cniinnl rlianiher, .mil ';o\er.il .ifljoininc np.'" Unents, were 
eiilirel} consumed , but tlic bAiiquetuiy liouse was not aficcled. 
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threatened the entire ruin of a design, in rrhicti all the 
niost considerable families of the nation weie deeply en- 
S^iffed. The parliament havmj; taken their rase into con- 
sideration, sent an address to his ma)esty, represcntin!; the 
hardships to winch the company had been c\poscd, e\- 
plamins; how far the nation in urnei-al was conceincd in 
the design, and entreatnig that he would t.ike such 
measures as mittht efifoctually vindicate^ the iindoiihted 
rights and privileges of the company . Tins aihlress was 
seconded by a petition from the co'mpany ilsell, piaMiig 
that Ins majesty would give some nitimalmn to the senate 
of Hamburgh, jieinntthig the mlitibitanls ol that city to 
leiieu the subscriptions thcN had withdrawn: that, as :i 
gracious mail, of liis roval favour to the company, he would 
bestow upon them two small tngates, then lying useless in 
the haihour of Hurutisland ; and that, in coiisidoialion of 
the obstructions they had encoiinteied, he would continue 
their jinvileges and immunities lor such^ longer time as 
should seem reasonable to his ma|csty. 'Ihougli the com- 
missioner was whollv devoted to the king, who had actually' 
lesolved to min this com|iany, he could not appease the 
lesentmeiit of the nation; and the heats in parliament 
became so Molent, that he was obliged to adjourn it to the 
lifth day of November In this intcival, the directors of 
the cotnpanv, understanding from their agent at Hamburgh, 
that the address of the parliament, and their own jietition, 
hail produced no eflect m their favour; they wrote a letter 
of complaint to the Lord Seafield, sccietarv of state, 
ohservmg, that they had received repeated assur.mces of 
the king's having given orders to liis lesnlcnt at Hamburgh 
touching their memorial ; and entreating the interposition 
of Ins lordship, that justice might be done to the company 
The secretarv, in Ins answer, promised to take the first 
(.omcnient opiiortumlv of representing the ad. nr to liis 
majesty ; but lie satd this could not be immcdiatch ex- 
pected, as the kttig was much engaged m the adairs of the 
Liiglisii parliament This declaration the directors con- 
siiiered, as it rc.dly was, a tncro evasion, which helped to 
alienate the ininds of that pco|ile from the kings iicrson 
and gmernment 

§ Ml. King William at this time rovoUed in hts own 
mind a piojcct of far grt ati r coiisccpii lu e to the interest of 
liurope ; iianieh, tint of seitlmg the succession to the 
throne of Spam, which in a little time would be vacated 
bv the death of Charles 1 1 whose constitution was already 
exhausted He had been lately rcduci'd to extremitx, atid 
Ins situatiott was tio sooner kiKw\n in TniiKe, than Louis 
detached a sipiadron toxvards ( adir, with ordeis to inlrr- 
cept the Platc-deel, in case the Ixiiig of .Spain should die 
before Its arrival. William sent another licet to protect 
the galleons ; but it armed loo late for that service, and 
the nation loudly exclaimed against the taidmcssof the 
etpiipineiit His catholic maiCsty recovcied from his dis- 
order, contrarx to the ex)iectatioii of his )icoplo: but con- 
tinued III such an cnlceblcd and precarious stale oi hc.dlh, 
that a relapse xxas every inoincnt a)i|irehended In the 
latici end ol .Tulx, King Willnm cmbarkcil for Holland, 
oil )iietcnce of enjoy mg a leccss from busmC's, xxhich xxas 
nccessaix to Ins coustitutinn He was glad ol an oppor- 
tunnx to xxithdi.ixv himself for some tune from a kingdom 
in xxhich he had been ex|ioscd to such op|iosition and 
chagrin. Lint the real inotixe of his xoxage xx.is a design 
ol ire.iting xvith the Trench king, remote fiom the obser- 
vation of those XX ho might have penetrated into the nature 
of Ills negociation. He had a])|ioiiitcd a rcgeiicv to goxern 
the kingdom in Ins absence, and, as one of the number, 
nommated the Earl of illarlboroiigh, xxlio had regained 
Ins fivour, and been constituted uoxernor of the Duke of 
(iloiicestcr. At Ins ina)csty’s departure, sealed ordeis 
xxeic left xvith the mimsliv, directing, that sixteen ihoii- 
sand men should be retained in the service, notxvithstand- 
ing the vote of the Commons, by which the standing army 
xvas limited to ten thousand. lie alleged, that the appre- 
hension of troubles xxhich might arise at the death of 
King Charles, induced him to transgress this limitation ; 
and lie liop^d that the nexv parliament xvould bo more f.i- 
vourable His enemies, hoxvever, made a fiesli handle of 
tins step, to dcpieciato his character in the eyes of the 
people. 

§ XIII. Having assisted at the assembly of the States- 
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general, .md given audience to divers ambassadois at the 
Hague, he repaired to his house at Loo, attended by the 
Earls of Essex, Portland, and Selkirk. There he was 
visited bv Count Tallard, the French minister, who had 
instructions to negociale the treaty concerning the Spanish 
succession. The Earl of Portland, bv his majestv’s order, 
had cominunic.itcd to Secretary Vernon the principal con- 
ditions xxhich the Eiench king proposed : he himself xvrote 
a Icttci to Lord Chancellor Somers, desiring his advice 
xvith regard to the propositions, and full poxvers under the 
grt at seal, xvith blanks to be filled up occasionally, that he 
might immediately begin the treaty xxith Count Tallaid. 
At the same time, he strictly enjoined seciecy. The pur- 
port of Portland’s letter xx'as impaited to the Duke of 
Slirexvshury and Mr. Montagu, xxho consulted xxith the 
chancellor and Vernon upon the subject: and the chan- 
cellor xvrote an arisxvei to the king, as the issue of their 
joint deliberation: but, before it re.iched his majesty, the 
first tieaty of jiarlition xvas signed by the Earl of Portland 
and Sir Josejih Williamson. The contr.ictiiig powers 
agreed. That, in case the King of Spam should die with- 
out issue, the kingdom of Naples and Sicily, with the 
place.s depending on the Spanish monarchy, and situated 
on the coast of Tuscany, or the nd|aceiit islands, the mar- 
fiuisate of Final, the province of Guipuscoa, all places on 
the French side of the Pyrennees, or the other mountains 
of Navarre, Alva, or Biscay, on the other side of the pio- 
vmcc of Guipuscoa, XX nil :dl the ships, vessels, and stores, 
should devolve upon the dauphin, in consideration of his 
light to the crown of Spain, xxhich, with all its other de- 
pendences, should descend to the Electoral Prince of 
Bavaria, under the guardianship of his f.ithcr: that the 
duchy ol Milan should be settled on the emjieror's second 
son, the Atcliduke Charles: that this trc.ity should be 
commiinic,ated to the emperor and the Islector of Bavaria 
bv tlie King of England and the Slates-gener.il : that if 
cither should refuse to agree to this partition, his proiior- 
tion should remain in seiiiiestration, until the ilisfiule 
could he accommodated : that in cit'c the Electonil 
Prince of Bavaria should die before his fuller, then the 
elector and his other heirs should succeed him in those 
dominions : and, should the archduke reject the duchv of 
Milan, they agiced that it_ should bo seipiestered, and 
governed bv the Prince of k'aiidcmont. It may be ncces- 
sarx to obserxe, that Philip IV. fithor to the present King 
of .‘spun, hatl settled his crown by will on the emperor’s 
chihircn : that the dauphin was son to Maria-Thcresa, 
daughter of the same monarch, whose right to the succes- 
sion Louts had renounced in the most solemn manner: as 
for the Electonil Piiiice of Bavaria, he xv.is grandson to 
a d.uighter of Spam. This treaty of ii.irtilion xvas one of 
the most impudent schemes of encroachment that tyranny' 
and iii|usticc ever planned. Louis, who had made a prac- 
tice of sacrificiii'g all tics of honour and good frith to the 
interest of his jiride, xanity, and ambition, foresaw that he 
should never he able to accomplish his designs upon the 
cioxvii of Siiam, while William xvas loft at liberty to form 
another confederacy against them. He therefore resoK'ed 
to amuse him xvith a treaty, in xxhich ho should seem to 
act as umpire in the concerns of Europe. He knew that 
William xxas too much of a politician to be restricted by 
notions of private justice ; and that he xvould make no 
scruple to infringe tbe laws of particular countries, or even 
the rights of a single nation, when the balance of power 
xvas at stake. He judged right in this jiarticular. The 
King of England lent a xvillmg ear to his piojiosals, and 
engaged in a plan for dismembering a kingdom, in desjutc 
of the natives, and in violation of every law human or 
divine. 

§ XIV. While the French king cajoled William with 
this negociation, the Marquis d’llarcourt, his ambassador 
to Spain, was engaged in a game of a difl'erent nature at 
Madrid. The Queen of Spain, sus|iccting the designs of 
France, exerted all her interest in behalf of the King of the 
Romans, to whom she xxas nearly related. She new- 
modelled the council, bestowed the government of Milan 
on Pi nice Vaudemont, and established the Prince of 
Hesse d’Arinsladl as x'iceroy ol Calalonia. Notwith- 
standing all her efibrts, she could not jirevent the Fiench 
minister from acquiring some influence in the Spanish 
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councils. He was instructed to procure the succession of 
the crown for one of the dauphin’s sons, or at least to hin- 
der it irom devolvini; upon the emperor’s children. With 
a view to give weight to his negociations, the French king 
ordered an army of si\W thousand men to advance to- 
wards the frontiers of Catalonia and Navarre, while a 
great number of ships and galleys cruised along the coast 
and entered the harbours of Spain. Harcourt immediately 
began to form his party ; he represented that Philip IV. 
had no power to dispose of his crown against the laws of 
nature and the constitution of the realm : that, by the 
order of succession, the crown ought to descend to the 
children of his daughter, in preference to more distant re-, 
lations : that, if the Spaniards would declare in favour of 
the dauphin’s second son, the Duke of An jou, they might 
train him up in the manners and customs of their country. 
When he found them averse to this proposal, he assured 
them his master would approve of the Electoral Prince of 
Bavaria, rather than consent to the succession’s devolving 
upon a son of the empeior. Nay, he hinted, that if they 
would choose a sovereign among themselves, they mi»ht 
depend upon the protection of his most Christian majesty, 
who liad no other view than tliat of jireventing the house 
of Austria from becoming too formidable to tlie liberties 
of Europe. The Queen of Spain, having discovered the 
intrigues of this minister, conveyed the king to Toledo, on 
pretence that the air of Madrid was prejudicial to his 
health. Harcourt immediately took the alarm. He sup- 
posed her intention was to prevail upon her husband, in 
his solitude, to confirm the last will of his father; and his 
doubts were all removed, when he understood that the 
Count de Harrach, the imperial ambassador, had privately 
repaired to Toledo. He forthwith took the same road, 
pretending to liave received a memorial from his master, 
with a positive order to deliver it into the king’s own hand. 
He was given to undersUand, that tlie management of foreign 
affairs had been left to the care of Cardinal Corduba at 
Madrid, and that the king’s health would not permit him 
to attend business. The purport of the memorial was, an 
offer of French force to assist in raising the siege of Ceuta 
in Barbary, whicli the Sloors had lately undertaken: but 
this offer was civilly declined. Harcourt, not yet dis- 
couraged, redoubled his efforts at Madrid, and found 
means to engage Cardinal Portocarrero in the interests of 
his master. In the mean time Louis concluded an alliance 
with Sweden, under the pretext of preserving and securing 
the common peace, by such means as should be adjudged 
most proper and convenient. During these transactions. 
King M'illiam was not wanting in his endeavours to termi- 
nate the war in Hungary, which had raged fifteen years 
without intermission. About the middle of August, 'Lord 
Paget and Mr. Colliers, ambassadors from England and 
Holland, arrived in the Turkish camp near Belgrade ; and 
a conference being opened under their mediation, the peace 
of Carlowitz was signed on the twenty-sixth day of .lanuary. 
By this treaty, the emperor remained in possession of all 
his conquests ; Caminieck was restored to the Poles : all 
the Morea, with several fortresses in Dalmatia, were ceded 
to the Venetians ; and the Czar of Muscovy retained 
AMph during a truce of two years ; so that the Turks, by 
this pacification, lost great part of their European do- 
minions. The cardinal primate of Poland, who had 
strenuously adliered to the Prince of Conti, was prevailed 
upon to acknowledge Augustus : and the commotions in 
Lithuania being appeased, peace was established through 
all Christendom. 

§ XV. In the beginning of December the king arrived 
in England, where a new parliament had been chosen, and 
prorogued on account of his majesty’s absence, which was 
prolonged by contrary winds and tempestuous weather. 
His ministry had been at very little pains to influence the 
elections, which generally fell upon men of revolution 
principles, though they do not seem to have been much 
devoted to the person of their sovereign : yet their choice 
of Sir Thomas Lyttleton for speaker seemed to presage a 
session favourable to the ministry. 'Tlie two Houses being 
convened on the sixth day of December, the king in his 
speecli observed. That the safety, honour, and happiness of 
the kingdom would in a great measure depend upon the 
strength which they should think proper to maintain by 
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sea and land. He desired they would make some further 
progress in discharging the national debt; contrive effec- 
tual expedients for employing the poor; pass good bills for 
the advancement of trade, and the discouragement of pio- 
faiieness : and act with unanimity and despatch. The 
Commons of this new parliament were so irritated at the 
king’s presuming to maintain a greater number of troops 
than their predecessors had voted, that tliev resolved he 
should feel the weight of their displeasure. Tliey omitted 
the common conmliment of an address : they resolved that 
all the forces of England, in English pay, exceeding seven 
thousand men, should be forthwith dislianded ; and also 
those in Ireland, exceeding twelve thousand ; and that 
those retained should be his majesty’s natural-born subjects. 
A bill was brought in on these resolutions, and prosecuted 
with peculiar eagerness, to the unspeakable mortification 
of King William, who was not only extremely sensible of 
the affront, but also particulaily chagrined to see himself 
disabled from maintaining his Dutch guaids, and the 
regiments of French refugees, to which he was uncommonly 
attached. Before the meeting of the parliament, the 
ministry gave him to understand, that they should be able 
to procure a vote for ten or twelve tliousand ; but they 
would not undertake for a greater number. He professed 
himself dissatisfied with the proposal, observing, that they 
might as well disband the whole as leave so few. The 
ministers would not run the risk of losing all their credit, 
by proposing a gieater number; and, having received no 
directions on this subject, sat silent when it'was debated 
in the House of Commons. 

§ XVI. Such was the indignation of William, kindled 
by this conduct of his ministry and Ins parliament, that he 
threatened to abandon the government ; and had actually 
penned a speech to be pronounced to both Houses on that 
occasion : but he was diverted from this purpose by his 
ministry and confidants, and lesolved to pass the bill by 
which he had been so much offended. Accordingly, when 
It was ready for the royal assent, he went to the House of 
Peers, where having sent for the Commons, he told tliem, 
that although lie might think himself unkindly used, in 
being deprived ofhis guards, which had constantly attended 
him in all his actions ; yet, as' he believed nothing could be 
more fatal to the nation than any distrust or jealousy 
between him and Ins parliament, he was come to pass the 
bill, according to their desire. At the same time, for his 
own justification, and in discharge of the trust leposed in 
him, he declared, that in his own judgment the nation was 
left too much exposed ; and that it was incumbent upon 
them to provide such a strength as might he necessary for 
the safety of the kingdom. They thanked him, in an ad- 
dress, for this undeniable proof of his readiness to comply 
with the desires of his pailiament. They assured him, he 
should never have reason to think the Commons were 
undutiful or unkind : for they would, on all occasions, 
stand by and assist him in the preservation of his sacred 
person, and in the support of his government, against all 
Ins enemies whatsoever. 'Tlie Lords presented an address 
to the same effect ; and the king assured both Houses, he 
entertained no doubts of their loyalty and affection. He 
forthwith issued orders for i educing the army to the number 
of seven thousand men, to be maintained in’England under 
the name of guards and garrisons ; and, hoping the hearts 
of the Commons were now mollified, he made another 
effort in favour of his Dutch guards, whom he could not 
dismiss without the most sensible regiet. Lord Ranelagh 
was sent with a written message to the Commons, giving 
them to understand, that the necessary preparations were 
made for transporting the guards who came with him into 
England, and that they should embark immediately, unless 
out of consideration to bim, the House should be disposed 
to find a way for continuing them longer in the service ; a 
favour which his majesty would take very kindly. The 
Commons, instead of complying with his inclination, pre- 
sented an address, in which thev professed unspeakable 
grief, that he should propose any thing to which they could 
not consent with due regard to the constitution, which he 
had come over to restore, and so often hazarded his royal 
person to preserve. They reminded him of the declaration, 
m which he had promised that all the foreign forces should 
be sent out of the kingdom. They observed, that nothing 
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conduced more lo tlic linppinc';s :md welf.ire of the nation, 
tlian an entire confidence hehveen the anil people, 
which could no way be so firmly established as by intrust- 
ing his sacred person with his own subjects, who had so 
eminently signalired themselves during the laic long and 
expensive war. They received a soothing answer to this 
address, hut remained firm to their pnrfioso, in which the 
king was fain to acquiesce; and the Diitih gntiids weie 
transported to Holland. At a time when they dccl.ired 
tliemsclves so well pleased with their deliverer, such an 
opposition, in an allair ol very little coiiseipieiu c, saioiired 
more of clownish ohstm.icy than ol patriotism. In the 
midst of all their piofessions of regard, they entertained a 
national prejinliee against himself, and all the foreigneis in 
his service. Even in the House of f'omtnons his person 
was treated with great disrespect in xarulcnt insinuations. 
They suggested that he neither loved nor trusted the 
English nation ; that he treated the natives with the most 
disagreeable reserve ; and chose his confidants from the 
nnmlier of strangers that surrounded him ; that, after every 
session of parliament, he retired fiom the kingdom, to 
en)oy an indolent and inglorious privacy with a few 
favoiiiites. These suggestions were certainly true. lie 
xvas extremely disgusted with the English, w’hom hc_ con- 
sidered as malicious, ignorant, and ungrateful, and he took 
no pains to disguise his sentiments. 

§ XVII. The Commons having efifecte 1 a dissolution 
of'the aimy, voted fifteen thousand seamen, and a |)ro- 
portionable fleet, for the security of the kingdom: they 
granted one million four hundred and eighty-four thou- 
sand fifteen pounds, for the services ol the year, to be 
raised by a tax of three shillings in the pound upon lands, 
personal estates, pensions, and offices. A great number 
of priests and 'Roman catholics, who had been frighted 
away bv the revolution, weie now encouraged, bv the ] 
treaty of E,vswtck, to return, and appeared in all public i 
places of London and Westminster, with remarkable 
effVonterv. The enemies of the go\ eminent whispered 
about, that the treaty contained a secret aiticle in favour 
of those who professed that religion ; and some did not 
even scruple to insinuate, that U'llliam was a papist in 
his beau. The Commons, alarmed at the number and 
insolence of those religionists, desired the king, in an 
arldress, to remove by proclam, itioii all papists and non- 
jiirors from the city of London and parts adjacent, and 
put the latvs in execution against them, that the wicked 
designs they were always hatching might be effectually 
disappointed. The king gratified them in their request of 
a proclamation, which was not much regarded : but a 
remarkable law was enacted against jiapists in the course 
of the ensuing session The old Last India company, 
about this period, petitioned the lower House, to make 
some provision that their corporation might subsist for the 
residue of the term of twenty-one years, granted by his 
maiesty’s charter; that the payment of the five pounds 
per cent, by the late act for settling the trade to the East- 
Indies, might be settled and adjusted in such a manner, as 
not to remain a burden on the petitioners ; and that such 
further considerations might be had for their relief, and 
for the pieservation of the East India trade, as should be 
thought reasonable. A bill was bi ought in upon the sub- 
ject of this petition ; but rejected at the second reading. 

Discontents had risen to such a height, that 
some members began to assert, they were not 
si,,ic 1 r.icis bound to maintain the votes and credit of 
lima. .1 pi. fprfner parliament ; and upon this maxim 
xvould have contributed their interest towards a lepeal of 
the act made in favour of the new company ; but such a 
scheme was of too dangerous consequence to the public 
credit, to he carried into execution. 

§ XVIII. That spirit of peevishness which could not 
be gratified xvith this sacrifice, produced an inquiry into 
the management of naval affairs, which was aimed at the 
Earl of Orford, a nobleman whose poiver gave umbrag-e, 

b About the latter end of ]\Iarch the T^arl of Warwitk, and Lord 
iVIohun, were tried by the iieers in Westmnister liall {or the niiirder of 
Captain Ttichard Coote, ^'iln had been in a miflnieht combat of 

three on each side. Warwick was found gnjlt> of inanslaugliter, and 
Mohiin acquitted. , _ 

Vilhers. Carl of Jersey, who had been sent ambassador to France, was 
appointed secretary of state, in tlie room of the Duke of Slirewshiiry. 
inis rvjbleman ^\as created lord chamberlain' the Earl of Manchester 
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end wliose wcnlth excited envy. He officiated both as 
lieasurei of the nav\, and lord commissioner of the admi- 
i.illy, and seemed to have forgot the sphere from yvlnch he 
had risen to title and office. The Commons ^ 
dipw uji an address, complaining of some 
iiiuinporLint ixiticlos of inismJxnd^empnt in tlic conductor 
the navy ; and the eatl was wise enough to avoid further 
|iiosccutiou, bv resigning in', employ ments. On tlie fourth 
day ofiMay tlie king closed the session, with a short speech, 
hinting dissatisfaction at their having neglected to con- 
sider some points which he had recommended to their 
attention ; and the parliament xvas jirorogued to the first 
of June.'' In a little time after this prorogation, his 
majesty appointed a regency and on the second day of 
June emhaiked for Holland. 

§ XIX. In Ireland nothing of moment xvas transacted. 
The parliament of that kingdom passed an act for raising 
one hundred and txventy thousand pounds on lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments, to defray the expense of main- 
taining txvelve thousand men, xvlio had been voted by the 
Commons of England, xvhen the assembly xvas prorogued. 
A nexv commission afterxx’ards arrix'cd at Dublin, consti- 
tuting the Duke of Bolton, the Earls of Berkeley and 
Galxx’ay, lords-justices of Ireland. The clamour in Scot- 
land increased against the ministry, "ho had disoxvned 
their companx, and in a great measure defeated the design 
from xvhicli they had promised themselves such heaps of 
treasure. Notwithstanding the discouragements to xvhicli 
their company had been exposed, they fitted out txx'o of 
four large ships xvhicli had been built at Hamburgh for 
tlieir service. These xvere laden xvith a cargo for traffic, 
xvitli some artillery and military stores ; and the adven- 
turers embarking, to the number of twelve hundred, they 
sailed from the frith of Edinburgh, xvith some tenders, on 
tlie seventeenth day of July in the preceding year. At 
Madeira they took in a supply of xvine, and then steered 
to Crab-Island in the neigbbo'iirbood of St. Thomas, lying 
betxveen Santa-Cruz and Porto-Rico. Tlieir design xvas 
to take possession of this little island; but, xvhen they 
entered the road, they saxv a large tent pitched upon the 
strand, and the Danish colours flying. Finding them- 
selves anticijiated in this quarter, they directed their course 
to the coast of Darien, xvliere they treated xvith the natives 
for the estalilishment of their colony, and taking possession 
of the ground, to xvhich they gaxe’ihe name of Caledonia, 
began to execute their plan’of erecting a town under the 
appellation of Now Edinburgh, by the direction of their 
council, consisting of Paterson the jirojector, and six other 
directors. They had no sooner completed their settlement, 
than they xvrote a letter to the king, containing a detail of 
their proceedings. They pretended they had received un- 
doubted intelligence that the French intended to make a 
settlement on that coast; and that their colony would be 
the means of preventing the evil consequences xvliich 
might arise to his majesty’s kingdom and dominions froni 
the execution of such a scheme. They acknoxvledged his 
goodness in granting those privileges by xvhich their com- 
pany xx'as established ; they implored the continuance of 
liis royal faxour and protection, as they had punctually 
adhered to the conditions of the act of parliament, and 
the patent they had obtained. 

§ XX, By this time, lioxvever, the king xvas resolved to 
crush them' effectually. He understood that the greater 
part of their provisions had been consumed before they set 
sad from Scotland, and foresaxv that they must he reduced 
to a starving condition, if not supplied from the English 
colonies. That they might be debarred of all such as- 
sistance, he sent orders to the governors of Jamaica, and 
the other English settlements in America, to issue procla- 
mations, prohibiting, under the severest penalties, all his 
majesty’s subjects from holding any correspondence xvilii 
the Scottish colony, or assisting it in any shape, xvith arms, 
ammunition, or provision ; on pretence that they had not 
communicated their design to his majesty, hut had peo- 

was sent ambassador extraordinary to F ranee ; the T nrl of Pembroke m .is 
declared lor<i president of the council; and Lord Viscount I onsdalc 
keeper of the privy seal. 

c Consistin': of the lord cbancellor, the lord president, the lord privy 
seal, the lonl stewaid ol the hou'^ehold, the Earl of Hriilgeuater, 
commissioner of the admiralty, the Eail ot MarlhorouKli, the Pari of 
Jersey, and Mr. ftfoniagu, 
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tied Darien, in violation of the peace snlisistinj; between 
nin and his allies. Their colony was, doubtless, a verv 
dangerous encroachment upon the Spaniaids, as it would 
have commanded the passage between Porlo-Bello and 
Panama, and divided the Spanish empire in America. 
The French king complained of the invasion, and oflered 
to supply the court of Madrid with a fleet to dislodge the 
interlopers. Colonna, Marquis de Canales, the Spanish 
ambassador at the court of London, presented a memorial 
to King William, remonstrating against the settlement of 
this colony, as a mark of disregard, and a breach of the 
alliance between the two crowns ; and declaring that his 
master would take proper measures against such hostilities. 
The Scots affirmed, that the natives of Darien were a free 
people, whom the Spaniards had in vain attempted to 
subdue: that, therefoie, they had an original and incon- 
tiovertible right to dispose of their own lands, part of 
whicli the company had purchased for a valuable consider- 
ation. But there was another cause more powerful than the 
remonstrancesof the Spanish court, to whidli this colony fell 
a. sacrifice; and that was the jealousy of the English traders 
and planters. Darien was said to he a country abounding 
with gold, which would in a little time enrich the adven- 
turers. The Scots were known to be an enterprising and 
pertinacious people ; and their harbour near Golden Island 
was already declared a free port. Tlie English appre- 
hended that their planters would be allured into this new 
colony; by the double prospect of finding gold, and plun- 
dering the Spaniards: tliat the buccaneers in paiticnlar 
would choose it as their cliicf residence : tliat the planta- 
tions of England would be deseited : that Darien would 
become another Algiers ; and that the settlement would 
produce a rupture with Spain, in consequence of which 
the English effects in that kingdom would be confisc.ated. 
The Dutch, too, are said to have been jealous of a com- 
pany, which in time miglit have proved their competitors 
in the illicit commerce to the Spanish main ; and to have 
hardened the king’s heart against the new settlers, whom 
he abandoned to their fate, notwithstanding tlie repeated 
petitions and remonstrances of their constituents. Famine 
compelled the first adventurers to quit the coast : a second 
recruit of men and provisions was sent tliither from Scot- 
land : but one of their ships, laden with provision, being 
burnt by accident, they likewise deserted the place: an- 
other reinforcement arrived, and being better provided than 
the two former, might have maintained their footing; but 
they were soon divided into factions that rendered all 
their schemes abortive. The Spaniards advanced against 
them ; when, finding themselves incapable of withstanding 
the enemy, they solicited a capitulation, by virtue of which 
they were permitted to retire. Thus vanished all the 
golden dreams of the Scottish nation, which had engaged 
in this design with iiici edible eagerness, and even embark- 
ed a greater sum of money than ever they had advanced 
upon any other occasion. They weie now not only dis- 
appointed in their expectations of wealth and affluenee, 
but a great number of families were absolutely ruined by 
the miscarriage of the design, which they imputed solelv 
to the conduct of King William. The whole kingdom of 
Scotland seemed to join in the clamour that was raised 
against their sovereign, taxed him with double dealing, 
inlinmanity, and base ingratitude, to a people who had 
lavished their treasure and best blood in sujiport of his 
government, and in the gratification of his ambition : and 
had their jiower been equal to their animosity, in all pro- 
bability a rebellion would have ensued. 

§ XXL William, meanwhile, enjoyed himself at Loo, 
where he v. as visited by the Duke of Zell, with whom he 
had long cultivated aii intimacy of friendship. During 
his residence in this place, the Earl of Portland and the 
grand pensionary of Holland frequently conferred with 
the French ambassador, Count Tallard, upon the subject 
of the Spanish succession. The first plan of the partition 
'being defeated by the death of the young Prince of Ba- 
varia, they found it necessary to concert another, and began 
a private negociation for that purpose. The court of Spam, 
apprized of their intention, sent a written remonstrance to 
Mr. Stanhope, the English minister at Madrid, expressin*' 
their resentment at this nnjirecedented method of pro- 
ceeding, and desiring that a stop might be put to those 


intiigues, seeing the King of Sjiain would of himself take 
the necessary steps for preserving the public traiKpiillitv, 
in case he should die without heirs of his body. A le- 
presentation of the same kind was made to the mimsters 
of France and Holland ; the Marquis de Canales, the 
Spanish ambassador at London, delivered a memorial to 
the lords-justices, couched m the most virulent terms 
against this transaction, and even appealing from the kini’ 
to the parliament. This Spaniard was pleased with an 
opportunity to insult King William, who hated Ins person, 
and had forbid him the court, on account of his appearing 
covered in. his majestv’s presence. The legency had no 
sooner communicated this paper to the king, than he or- 
dered the ambassador to quit the kingdom in eighteen 
days, and to remain within his own house till the time of 
his departure. He was likewise given to understand, that 
no writing would be received from him or anv of Ins do- 
mestics. Mr. Stanhope was directed to coinjilam at Ma- 
drid of the affront offered to Ins master, which he styled 
an insolent and saucy attempt to stir up sedition in the 
kingdom, by a|)pealiiig to the people and jiarliament of 
England against his majesty. Tlie court of Spain justified 
what their minister had done, and m their turn ordered 
Mr Stanhope to leave their dominions. Don Bernardo 
de Quiro.s, the Spanish ambassador in Holland, prepared 
a memorial on the same subject, to the States-general ; 
which, however, they refused to accept. These remon- 
strances did not intorrujit the negociation, in which Louis 
was so eager, that he complained of William, as if he had 
not emjfioytd his whole influence in pievailing upon the 
Dutch to sigiiily their accession to the aiticles agreed upon 
b\ Fr.ance and England : but his Britannic majesty found 
means to remove his jealousy. 

§ XXII. About the middle of October, William re- 
turned to England, and conferred upon the Duke of 
Shrewsbury the office of chamberlain, vacant since the te- 
signation of Sunderland. Mr. Montagu at the same jieriod 
resigned his seat at the lieasury-board, together with the 
chancellorship of the exchequer; either foreseeing uncom- 
mon difficulty in managing a House of Commons, after 
t' ev had been dismissed in ill humour, or dieading the 
interest of his enemies, who might procure a vote that his 
two jilaces were inconsistent. The king opened the session 
of parliament, on the sixteenth day of November, with a 
long speech, advising a f'urlher provision for the safety of 
the kingdom bv sea and land, as well as the rejiairs of 
ships and fortifications; exhorting the Commons to make 
good the deficiencies of the funds, discharge the debts of 
the nation, and provide the necessary supplies. He re- 
commended some good bill for the more eflectual prevent- 
ing and punishing unlawful and clandestine trading; and 
expressed a desire, that some method should be taken for 
employing the poor, which were become a burthen to the 
kingdom. He assured them, his resolutions were to coun- 
tenance viitiie and discourage vice : and that he would 
decline no difficulties and dangers, where the welfare and 
prosperity of the nation might be concerned. He con- 
cluded w’lth these words : “ Since then, our aims are only 
for the general good, let us act with confidence in one an- 
other; which will not fail, with God’s blessing, to make 
me a liapjiy king, and you a great and flourishing jieojile.” 
— The Commons were now become wanton in their dis- 
gust. Though they had leceived no real provocation, thev 
resolved to mortify him with their pioceediiigs. Thev af- 
fected to put odious interpretations on the very harmless 
expression of, “ Let us act with confidence in one another.” 
Instead of an address of thanks, according to the usual 
custom, they jiresented a sullen remonstmnee, complaining 
that a jealousy and disgust had been raised of their duty 
and affection ; and desiring he would show marks of his 
high displeasure towards all persons who had presumed to 
misrepresent their proceedings to his majesty. He declaied, 
in his answer, that no person had ever daied to misrepresent 
their proceedings, and, that if any should presume to im- 
pose upon him by such calumnies, he would treat them as 
iiis worst enemies. 

§ XXIII. The House was not in a humour to be ap- 
peased with soothing promises and protestations : they 
determined to distress him, by prosecuting his ministers. 
During the war, the colonies of North America had grown 
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ricli by piracy. - One Kidd, the master of a sloop, iindei- 
took to suppiess the pirates, provided the irovernment 
would furnish him witli a ship of thirty ftuns, well man- 
ned. The boaid of admiralty declarim; that such a number 
of seamen could not be spared from the public scivice, 
Kidd was equipped by tlie (invate subscription of the 
lord chancellor, the Duke of Shrewshiiry, the Earls of 
Romney, Oiford, and Bellamont, Sir Edward Harrison, 
and Colonel Livingstone, of New Yoik. The kin:; pro- 
mised to contribute one half of the expense, and reseived 
to himself one tenth of the jirofits ; but he nevei advanced 
the money. Kidd, bein'; thus eqtii|ippd, and provided 
with a commission to act apunst the I'lench, as well as to 
make war on ccitain pirates therein mentioned by name, 
set sail fioin Plymouth: but, instead of cruisin;; on the 
coast of Ameiica, ho directed his course to the East Indies, 
wheie he himself turned jiirate, and took a rich ship be- 
longing to the ftloors. Having dnided his booty uith his 
ciew, ninety of whom left him, in older to join other ad- 
^enturels, lie burned his own ship, and sailed with liis 
prize to the West Indies. There he purchased a stoop, in 
which ho steeied from North America, leaving part of his 
men in the prize, to remain m one of the Leeward Islands, 
until they should receive further instructions. Atriving 
on the coast of New York, he sent one Emmet to make 
his peace with the Earl of Bellamont, the governor of that 
jirovince, who inveigled him into a negociation, in the 
course of which he was apprehended. Then his lordship 
sent an account of Ins proceedings to the secretary of st.ate, 
desiring that he would send for the prisoners to England, 
as there was no law in that colony foi punishing piracy 
with death, and the majority of the people favoured that 
practice. The admiralty, by order of the lords-justices, 
despatched the ship Rochester to bring home the prisoners 
and their effects ; but, after having been tossed for some 
time with tempestuous weather, this vessel was obliged to 
leturn to Plymouth in a shattered condition. This inci- 
dent furnished the malcontents with a colour to paint the 
ministry as tlie authors and abettors of a piratical expedi- 
tion, which thev w'anted to screen fiom the cognizance of 
the public. The old East India company had com- 
plained to the regency of the captuie made by Kidd in the 
East Indies, apprehending, as the vessel belonged to the 
Moors, tliey should be exposed to the resentment of the 
Mogul. In the beginning of December, this subject being 
biought abruptly into the House of Commons, a motion 
was made. That the letters patent granted to the Earl of 
Bellamont and others, of pirates’ goods, were dishonour- 
able to the king, against tlie laws ot nations, contiary to 
the laws and statutes of the land, invasive of propeitv, and 
destructive of trade and commerce. A warm debate en- 
sued, m the course of which, some members drclaimed 
with great bitterness against the chancellor and the Duke 
of Shrew sbury, as partners in a piratical scheme ; but 
these imputations were refuted, and the motion was re- 
jected by a great majoritv. Not but they might have 
justly stigmatized the expedition as a little mean adven- 
ture, m which those noblemen had embarked with a view 
to their own private adr antage. 

§ XXIV. While this affair was in agitation among the 
Commons, the attention of the upper House was em- 
ployed^ upon the case of Dr. ^Vatson, Bishop of St. 
David’s. This prelate was supposed to have paid a v'alu- 
able consideration for his bishopric ; and, after liis eleva- 
tion, had sold the preferments in Ins gift, with a view of 
being reimbursed. He was accused of simony ; and, after 
a solemn hearing before the Aichbishop of Canterbury and 
SIX suffragans, convicted and deprived. Then he pleaded 
his privilege : so that the affair was brought into the 
House of Lords, who refused to own him as a peer after 
he had ceased to be a bishop. Thus disappointed, he had 
recourse to the court of delegates, by whom the arch- 
bishop’s sentence was confirmed. 'The next effort that the 
Commons made, with a view of mortifying King William, 
was to raise a clamour against Dr. Burnet, Bishop of 
Sarum. He was represented in the House as a very unfit 
preceptor for the Duke of Gloucester, both ns a Scottish 
man, and author of that pastoral letter which had been 
burned by order of the parliament, for asserting that Wil- 
liam had a right to the ciown from conquest. A motion 


was made for addressing his majesty that this prelate 
might be dismissed fiom his employment, but rejected by 
a great majority. Burnet had acted with uncommon inte- 
grity in accepting the trust. He had declined the office 
which ho was m a manner forced to accept. He had 
offered to resign his bishopric, thinking the employment 
of a tutor would interfere with the duty of a pastor. He 
insisted upon the duke’s residence all the summer at 
Windsor, which is m the diocese of Sarum ; and added 
to his private charities the whole income of his new office. 

§ XXV. The circumstance on w’hich the anti-courtiers 
built their chief hope of distiessing or disgracing the 
government, was the inquiry into the Irish forfeitures 
which the king had distributed among his own dependants. 
The commissioners appointed by parliament to e.xamine 
these particulars, were Annesley, Trenchard, Hamilton, 
Langford, the Earl of Drogheda, Sir Francis Brewster, 
and Sir Richard Leving. The first four were actuated by 
all the virulence of faction : the other tliiee were secretly 
guided by ministerial influence. They began their inquiry 
in Ireland, and proceeded w'lth such severity as seemed to 
flow rather from resentment to the court, than fiom a love 
of justice and abhorrence of coiiuption. They in particu- 
lar scrutinized the grant of an estate which tlie king had 
made to Mrs. Vilhers, now Countess of Orkney, so as to 
expose his majesty’s partiality for that favourite, and sub- 
ject him to an additional load of popular odium. In the 
course of their examination, the Earl of Drogheda, Leving, 
and Brewster, opposed the rest of the commissioners in 
divers aiticles of the report, which they refused to sign, 
and sent over a memorial to the House of Commons, ex- 
plaining their reasons for dissenting from their colleagues. 
By this time, however, they w’ere considered as hirelings 
of the court, and no regard was paid to their repieseiita- 
tions. The others delivered their repoit, declaring that a 
million and a half of money might be raised from the sale 
of the confiscated estates ; and a bill was brought in for 
applying them to the use of the public. A motion being 
made to reserve a third part for the king’s disposal, it was 
overruled : then the Commons passed an extraordinary 
vote, importing, that they would not receive any petition 
from any person whatsoever concerning the grants ; and 
that they w'ould consider the great services performed by 
the commissioners a)ipointed to inquire into the forfeited 
estates. Tliey resolved. That the four commissioners who 
had signed the report had acquitted themselves with un- 
derstanding, courage, and integrity ; and. That Sir Richard 
Leving, as author of groundless and scandalous aspersions 
cast upon his four colleagues, should be committed 

f irisoner to the Tower. They afterwards came to the fol- 
owing resolution, w’hicli was presented to the king in 
form of an address : That the procuring and passing those 
grants had occasioned great debts upon the nation, and 
heavy taxes upon the people, and highly reflected upon 
the king’s honour; and. That the officers and instruments 
concerned in the same had highly failed in the performance 
of their trust and duty. The king answmred, ’That he was 
not only led by inclination, but thought himself obliged 
injustice to reward those who had served well in the le- 
duction of Ireland, out of the estates forfeited to him bv 
the rebellion m that kingdom. He observed, that as the 
long war had left the nation much in debt, their taking just 
and effectual ways for lessening that debt, and suppoitmg 
public credit, was what, in his opinion, would best contri- 
bute to the honour, interest, and safety of the kingdom. 
This answer kindled a flame of indignation in the House. 
They forthwith resolved. That the adviser of it had used 
his utmost endeavours to create a misunderstanding and 
jealousy between the king and his people. 

§ XXVI. They prepared, finished, and passed a bill of 
resumption. They ordered the report of the commission- 
ers, together with the king’s promise and speeches, and 
the former resolutions of the House touching the forfeited 
estates in Ireland, to be printed and published for their 
justification ; and they resolved, that the procuring or 
passing exorbitant grants by any member, now of the 
privy-council, or by any other that had been a privy coun- 
sellor, m this or any former reign, to his use or benefit, 
was a high crime and misdemeanor. That justice might 
be done to purchasers and creditors in the act of lesump- 
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tion, tliirteen trustees were authorized and empowered to 
he.ir and determine all claims relating to those estates ; to 
sell them to tlie best purcliasers ; and tlie money arising 
from the sale was appropriated to pay the ai rears of the 
army. It passed under the title of a 'bill for granting an 
aid to his majesty, by tlie sale of forfeited and other 
estates and interests in’ Ireland ; and that it might under- 
go no alteration in the House of Lords, it was consoli- 
dated with the money bill for the service of the year. In 
the House of Lords it produced warm debates ; and some 
alterations were made, which the Commons unanimously 
rejected. They seemed to be now more than ever exas- 
perated against the ministry, and ordered a list of the 
privy council to be laid before the House. The Lords 
demanded conferences, which served only to exasperate the 
two Houses against each other ; for the Peers insisted 
upon their amendments, and the Commons were so pro- 
voked at their interfering in a money bill, that they deter- 
mined to give a loose to their resentment. They ordered 
all the doors of their House to be shut, that no member 
should go foith. Then they took into consideration the re- 
port of the Irish forfeitures, with the list of the privy coun- 
sellors : and a question was moved. That an address should 
be made to his majesty, to remove .lolin Lord Somers, 
Chancellor of England, from his presence and councils for 
ever. This, however, was canned in the negative by a large 
majority. Tlie king was extremely chagrined at the bill, 
,, . , wliich he considered as an invasion of his 

mixon. Cole’s prerogative, an insult on Ins person, and an 
•n!t'us friends and servants ; and he 

berty. ■ Timlai. at first resolved to hazard all the conse- 
llalpli. quences of refusing to pass it into a law: hut 

he was diverted from his purpose by the remonstrances of 
those in whom he chiefly confided. He could not, liowever, 
dissemble his resentment. He became sullen, peevish, and 
morose, and his enemies did not fail to make use of this 
additional ill humour, as a proof of his aversion to the 
English people. Though the motion against the chan- 
cellor had miscarried, the Commons resolved to address 
his majesty, that no person who was not a native of Ins 
dominions, except his royal highness Prince George of 
Denmark, should be admitted into his majesty’s councils 
in England or Ireland. This resolution was levelled against 
the Earls of Portland, Albemarle, and Galway; but be- 
fore the address could be presented, the king went to the 
House of Peers, and having passed the bill which had pro- 
duced such a ferment, witli some others, commanded the 
Earl of Bridgewater, speaker of the House, in the absence 
of the chancellor, who was indisposed, to prorogue 'he 
parliament to the twenty-third day of May. 

A D 1-00 ^ XXVlI. In the course of this session, 

' ■ the Commons having [irosecuted their in- 
quiry into the conduct of Kidd, brought in a bill for the 
more effectual suppressing of piracy, which passed into a 
law: understanding afterwards, that Kidd was biought 
over to England, they presented an addre.ss to the king, de- 
siring that he might not be tried, discharged, or pardoned, 
till the next session of parliament : and his majesty com- 
plied with their lequest. Boiling still with indignation 
against the loid chancellor, who had turned many dis- 
affected persons out of the commission of the peace, the 
House ordered a bill to be prepared for qualifying justices 
of the peace ; and appointed a committee to inspect the 
commissions. This, reporting that many dissenters, and 
men of small fortunes, depending on the court, were put 
into those places, the Commons declared in an address. 
That it would much conduce to the service of his majesi v, 
and the good of this kingdom, that gentlemen of quality 
and good estates should be restored, and put into the com- 
missions of the peace and lieutenancy : and that men of 
small estates be neither continued, nor put into the said 
commissions. The king assured them he was of the same 
opinion ; and that he would give directions accordingly. 
They were so mollified by this instance of his condescen- 
sion, that they thanked him in a body for his gracious 
answer. They passed a bill to exculpate such as had neg- 
lected to sign the association, either through mistake, or 
want of opportunity. Having received a petition from the 
Lancashire clergy, comjilaining of the insolence and at- 
tempts of popish piiests, they appointed a committee to in- 


quire how’ far the laws against popish lefugees had been 
put in c.xecution ; and upon the report, a bill was biou'dit 
in, complying with the prayer of the petition. It derieed 
a further reward to sueli persons as should discover and 
convict popish priests and Jesuits; and perpetual iiiijn-ison- 
ment for those convicted on the oath of one or more wit- 
nesses. It enacted. That no person born after the twenty - 
fifth day of March next ensuing, being a papist, should be 
capable of inheriting any title of honour or estate within 
the kingdom of England, dominion of Wales, or town of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed ; and. That no papist should be ca- 
pable of purchasing any lands, tenements, or hereditaments, 
either in his own name or in the name of any otbei person 
m trust for him. Several alterations were made in this 
first draft, befoie it was finished and sent up to the Lords, 
some of whom proposed amendments : these, howevei, 
were not adopted ; and the bill obtained the royal assent, 
contrary to the expectation of those who prosecuted the 
measure, on the sujiposition that the king was a favourer 
of the papists. After all, the bill was deficient in neces- 
sary clauses to enforce execution ; so that the law was 
very little regarded in the sequel. 

S XXVIII. The court sustained another insult from the 
old East India company, who petitioned the House that 
they might be continued by parliamentary autbority during 
the remaining part of the time prescribed in their chaiter. 
They, at the same time, published a state of their case, in 
which they expatiated upon the equity of their claims, and 
magnified the injuries they had undergone. The new com- 
pany drew up a.i answer to this remonstrance, exposing 
the corrupt practices of their adversaries. But the influ- 
ence of their great jiatron, Mr. Montague, was now van- 
ished; the supply was not yet discussed, and the ministry 
would not venture to provoke the Commons, who seemed 

n itious to the old company, and actually passed a bill 
leir favour. Tins, meeting with no opposition in the 
upper House, was enacted into a law, reneuing theii esta- 
blishment: so that now there were two rival companies of 
merchants trading to the East Indies. The Commons, not 
yet satisfied with the vexations to which they had exposed 
their sovereign, passed a bill to appoint com’missioneis for 
taking and examining the public accounts. Another law 
was made to prohibit the use of India silks and stuffs which 
interfered with the English manufactures ; a third, to take 
off the duties on the exportation of xvoollen manufactures, 
corn, grain, meal, bread, and biscuit; and a fourth, in 
which provision was made for punishing governors or com- 
manders in chief of plantations and colonies, in case they 
should commit any crimes or acts of injustice and oppres- 
sion in the exercise of their administration. 

§ XXIX. The people of Scotland still continued in 
violent agitation. They published a pamphlet, containing 
a detail of their grievances, which they in a great measuie 
ascribed to his majesty. A complaint being prefeired to 
the House of Commons against this performance, it was 
voted a false, scandalous, and traitorous libel, and ordered 
to be burned by the hands of the common hangman. The 
Commons addressed his majesty, to issue his loyal pro- 
clamation for apprehending the author, printer, and pub- 
lisher of the said libel : and he complied uith their request. 
The Scottish company had sent up an address to the king, 
in behalf of some adventurers who were wrongfully de- 
tained prisoners in Carthagena : but Lord Basil Hamilton, 
who undertook the charge of this petition, was refused ad- 
mittance to his majesty, on pretence of his being suspected 
of disaffection to the government. The king, however, 
xvrote to his council for Scotland, that he would demand 
the enlargement of the prisoners, and countenance any 
laudable measure that could advance the trade of that 
kingdom. The directors of the company, not content with 
this declaration, importuned their lord chancellor, vvho 
was in London, to procure access for Lord Basil Hamil- 
ton : and the ministry took shelter from their solicitations 
behjnd a parliamentary inquiry. The subject of the Scot- 
tish colony being introduced into the House of Lords, 
where the ministerial influence preponderated, a vehement 
debate arose, not from any regard to the interest of Scot- 
land, hut from mere opposition to the court, which, bew- 
ever, triumphed in the issue. A motion was made, that 
the settlement of the Scottish colony at Darien was iiicon- 
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Eisleiit with the good of the plantation trade of England ; 
and passed in the affirmative by a small majority. Then 
they piesented an address, declaring their sympathy «ith 
the losses of their fellow-subjects, and their opinion that a 
])rosecution of the design must end, not only m far greater 
disappointments to themselves, but also pio\e veiv incon- 
venient to the trade and quiet of the kingdom. They re- 
minded liim of the address of both Houses, touching th.it 
settlement; and they expressed their approbation of the 
orders he had sent to the governors of the plantations on 
this subject. The king, in his answer to the address, in which 
the Commons refused to concui, took the opportunity of 
exhorting them to consider of a union between the two 
kingdoms as a measure, than which nothing could more 
contribute to then mutual ■-ecurity and adv.uitage. The 
Lords, in pursuance of this advice, pieparcd a bill, appoint- 
ing ceitain commissioners of tlie realm of England to tie.at 
witli commissioners of .Scotl.uid for the weal of both king- 
doms; but It was obstructed in the House of Commons, 
who were determined to thwart every step that might tend 
to lessen the disgust or appe.ise the ammositv of the Scot- 
tish nation. Tlie mah ontcnts insinuated, tliat the king’s 
opposition to the Scottish company flowed neither from 
his regaid to the interest of England, nor from his punc- 
tual observance of treaties with Spam ; but solely from Ins 
attachment to the Dutch, who maintained an advantageous 
trade from the island of Curacoa to the Spanish plantations 
m America, and were apprehensive that the Scottish com- 
pany would deprive them of this commerce. This inter- 
pretation served as fuel to the flame already kindled in 
Scotland, and industriously blown up by the calumnies of 
the Jacobites. Their parliament adopted the company as 
a national concern, by voting, Tliat tlie colony of Caledo- 
nia in Darien uas a legal and rightful settlement, which 
the parliament would maintain and support. On account 
of tins resolntibn the session was for some time discon- 
tinued : but when the Scots understood their new settle- 
ment was totally abandoned, their capital lost, and all their 
hope entirely vanished, the whole nation was seized with 
a transport of fury. They loudlv exclaimed, that they had 
been sacrificed and basely betrayed in that quarter where 
they were entitled to piotection. They concerted an ad- 
dress to the king, couclied in a very high strain, lepresent- 
ing the necessity of an immediate parliament. It was cir- 
culated about the kingdom for subscriptions, signed by a 
great number of those who sat m parliament, and presented 
to the king by Lord Ross, « ho with some others was de- 
nted for that puipose. The king told them, they should 
now his intention in Scotland ; and in the mean time 
adjourned their pailiament by pioclamation. The people 
exasperated at this new provocation, began to form the 
draft of a second national address, to be signed by the 
shnes and boioughs of the kingdom; but, before this 
could be finished, the king wTOte a letter to the Duke of 
Qiieensbeirt, and the privy council of that nation, which 
was published for the satisfaction of the people. He pro- 
fessed himself grieied at the nation’s loss, and willing to 
giant what might be needful for the relief .and ease of the 
kingdom He assured them, he had their interest at heart ; 
and that his good subjects should have convincing proofs 
of his sincere inclinaiion to advance the wealth and pros- 
perity of that his ancient kingdom. He said he hoped this 
declaration would be satisfactory to all good men ; that 
they would not suffer themselves to be misled ; nor give 
advantage to enemies, and ill-designmg persons, ready to 
seize every opportunity of embroiling the government. He 
gave them to understand that his necessary absence had 
occasioned the late adjournment ; but as soon as God 
should bring him back, their pailiament should be as- 
sembled. Even this ex'planation, seconded by all the 
credit and address of his ministers, failed in allaying 
the national ferment, which rose to the very verge of 
rebellion. 

§ XXX. The king, who, from his first accession to the 
tin one, had veered occasionally from one party to an- 
other, according to the circumstances of his afi'airs, and the 
opposition he eiicouiiteied, was at this period so incensed 
and embarrassed by the caprice and insolence of the Com- 
mons, that he willingly lent an ear to the leaders of the 
tones, u ho undeitook to manage the parliament accoi ding 
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to his pleasures, provided he would pait with some of his 
ministers, who were peculiarly odious to the Coiiimoiib. 
The person against whom ther anger was chiefly directed, 
was the Loid Chancellor Somers, the most actne leader of 
the whig party. They demanded his dismission, and the 
king exhorted" him to resign his office; but he refusing to 
take any step th.it might indicate a fear of his enemies, or 
a consciousness of guilt, the king sent a peremptory order 
for the so.ils by the Lord Jersey, to whom Somers de'livered 
them without hesitation. They were successively ofleied 
to Lord Chief Justice Holt, and Tievor, the attorney-gene- 
ral, who declined accepting such a precarious office. 
Meanwhile, the king granted a temporary commission to 
three judges to sit in the court of chancery ; and at length 
bestowed the seals, with the title of lord keeper, on Nathan 
Wright, one of the seijeants at law, a man but indifferently 
qualified for the office to which he was noiv jirefeired. 
Though William seemed altogether attached to the tones, 
and inclined to a new parliament, no person appeared to 
take the lead in the affairs of government ; and, indeed, for 
some time the administration seemed to be under no par- 
ticular direction. 

§ XXXI. During the transactions of the last session, 
the negociatioii for a second partition treaty had been car- 
ried on in London by the French minister, Tallard, m 
conjunction with the JEarls of Portland and Jersey, and 
was soon brought to perfection. On the twenty-first day 
of February the treaty was signed in London ; and on the 
twenty-fifth of the next month it was subscribed at the 
Hague by Briord, the French envoy, and the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the States-general. By this convention the treaty 
of Ryswick was confirmed. The contracting paities agreed, 
that, in case of his catholic majesty’s dying without issue, 
the dauphin should possess, for himself and his heirs, the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, the islands of St. Stephano, 
Porto Hercole, Orbitello, Telamone, Porto Longone, Pi- 
ombino, the city and marquisate of Final, the piovince of 
Guipuscoa, the’diichies of Lorraine and Bar, in exchange 
for which last the Duke of Lorraine should enjoy the duchy 
of Milan; but that the county of Biclie should remain m 
sovereignty to the Prince of Vaudemoiit : that the Arch- 
duke Charles should inherit the kingdom of Spam and all 
Its dependences in and out of Europe; but in case of his 
dying without issue, it should devolve to some other child 
of the emperor, e.xcepting him who might succeed as em- 
peror or lung of the Romans : that this monarchy should 
never descend to a king of France or dauphin ; and that 
three months should be allowed to the emperor, to consider 
xvhether or not he would accede to this treaty. Whether 
the French king was really sincere in his ])rofessions at 
this juncture, or proposed this treaty xvitli a view to make 
a clandestine use of it at the court of Spam for more inte- 
rested purposes, it is not easy to determine ; at first, how- 
ever, It was concealed from the notice of the public, as if 
the parties had resolved to take no step m consequence of 
It, during the life of his catholic majesty. 

§ XXXlI. In the beginning of July the king embarked 
for Holland, after having appointed a regency to govern 
the kingdom m his absence. On the twenty-ninth day of 
the same month, the young Duke of Gloucester, the only 
remaining child of seventeen which the Princess Anne had 
borne, died of a malignant fever, in the eleventh year of his 
age. His death was much lamented by the greater part of 
the English nation, not only on account of his promising 
talents and gentle behaviour, but also, as it left the succes- 
sion undetermined, and might create disputes of fatal con- 
sequence to the nation. The Jacobites openly exulted in 
an event which they imagined would remove the chief bar 
to the interest of the Prince of Wales ; but the protestants 
generally turned their eves upon the Princess Sophia, 
Electress Dowager of Hanover, and grand-daughter of 
James I. It was with a view to concert the establishment 
of her succession, that the court of Brunswick now re- 
turned the visit of King William. The present state of 
affairs in England, however, affbided a very uncomfortable 
prospect. The people were generally alienated from the 
person and government of the reigning king, upon whom 
they .seem to have surfeited. The vigour of their minds 
was destroyed by luxury and sloth ; the severity of their 
moixtls was relaxed by a long habit of venality and corriip- 
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lion. The kind’s health bewail to decline, and even his 
faculties decayed apace. No person was appointed to 
ascend the throne when it should become vacant. The 
Jacobite faction alone was eager, vigilant, enterprising, and 
elate. Thev despatched Mr. Graham, brother of Lord 
Preston, to the coiiit of St. Germain’s immediately after 
the death of the Duke of Gloucester : they began to bestir 
themselves all over the kingdom. A report was spread 
that the Princess Anne had privately sent a message to her 
f.ttlier ; and Britain was once more threatened with civil 
war, confusion, anarchy, and ruin. 

§ XXXIII. In the mean time. King ^Villiam was not 
inactive. The Kings of Denmark and Poland, with the 
Elector of Brandenburgh,had formed a league to crush the 
AOiing King of S"eden, by invading Ins dominions on 
different sides. The Poles actually entered Livonia, and 
undertook the siege of Riga; the King of Denmark, 
having demolished some forts in Holstein, the duke of 
wliicli was connected with Sweden, invested Tonningen. 
The Swedish minister in England demanded that assist- 
ance of IVilliam which bad been stipulated in a late 
lenewal of the ancient tieaty between England and Sweden. 
The States of Holland were solicited to the sime purpose. 
Accoidinglv, a fleet of thirty sail, English and Dutch, 
was sent to tlie Baltic, under the command of Sir George 
Hooke, who joined the Swedish squadron, and bombarded 
Copenhagen, to uhich the Danish fleet had retired. At 
the same time, the Duke of Lunenbourg, with the Swedish 
forces, which happened to be at Bremen, passed the Elbe, 
and marched to the assistance of the Duke of Holstein. 
The Danes immediately abandoned the siege of Tonnin- 
gen ; and a body of Saxons, who had made an irruption 
into the territoiies of the Duke of Brunswick, were 
obliged to retreat in disorder. By the mediation of Wil- 
liam, a negociation was begun for a treat) beiw-cn Sweden 
and Denmark, which, in order to quicken, Chiiles the 
voung King of Sweden made a descent upon the is|e of 
Zealand. This w,as executed witli great success. Charles 
was the first man who landed : and here he exhibited 
such marks of courage and conduct, far above his tears, 
as equally astonished and intimidated his adversaries. 
Then he determined to besiege Copenhagen ; a resolution 
that struck such terror into the Danes, that they proceeded 
with redoubled diligence in the treaty, which was brought 
to a conclusion, between Denmark, Sweden, and Holstein, , 
about the middle of August. Then the Swedes retired to 
Schonen, and the squadrons of the maritime powers re- 
turned from the Baltic. 

§ XXXIV. Vi'hen the new partition treaty was commu- 
nicated by the ministers of the contmeting jiarties to the 
other powers of Europe, it gener.dly met witli a very un- 
favourable construction. Saxony and the northern crowns 
were still embroiled with their own quarrels, consequently 
could not give much attention to such a remote transaction. 
The Princes of Germany appeared cautious and dilatory 
in their answers, unwilling to be concerned in any plan 
Uiat might excite the resentment of the House of Austria. 
The Elector of Brandenburgh, in particular, had set Ins 
heart upon the real dignity, which he hoped to obtain from 
the favour and authority of the emperor. Tlic Italian 
stakes were aierse to the paitition treat), from iheir appic- 
hension of seeing France in possession of Naples, and 
other districts of their country. The Duke of Savoy 
affected a in)sterious neutralitv, m hopes of being able to 
barter his consent for some considerable advantage. The 
Swiss cantons declined acceding as guarantees. The 
emperor expressed his astonishment that any disposition 
should be made of the Spanish monarchy without the 
consent of the present possessor, and the states of the 
kingdom. He observed, that neither justice nor decorum 
could warrant the contracting powers to compel him, who 
was the rightful heir, to acce[)t a part of his inheritance 
within three months, under penalty of forfeiting even that 
share to a third person not yet named ; and he declared, 
that he could take no final resolution, until he should 
know the sentiments of his catholic majestv, on an affiir 
in which their mutual interest w.is so nearly concerned. 
Leopold was actually engaged in a negociation with the 
King of Spain, who signed a will in favour of Ins second 
son Charles; he took no measures to support the dis- 


position, either by sending tbe archduke with a sufficient 
force to Spam, or by detaching troops into Italy. 

§ XXXV. The people of Spain were exasperated at the 
insolence of the three foieign powers who pretended to 
parcel out their dominions. Their pride took the alarm 
at the prospect of their monarchy being dismembered • 
and their grandees repined at the thoughts of losing so 
many lucrative governments which they now enjoyed. 
The king’.s life became every day more and more precari- 
ous, from fiequent returns of his disorder. The ministrv 
was weak and divided, the nobility factious, and the people 
discontented. The heaits of the nation had been alienated 
fiom the House of Austria, by the insolent carriage and 
rapacious disposition of the Queen Mariana. The French 
had gamed over to their interests the Cardinal Porto- 
carrero, the Marquis de Monterey, vvitli many other noble- 
men and persons of' distinction. These, perceiving the 
sentiments of the people, employed their emissaries to 
raise a general cry that France alone could maintain the 
succession entire : that the House of Austria was feeble 
and exhausted, and any prince of that line must owe his 
chief support to detestable heretics. Portocarrero tampered 
with the weakness of his sovereign. He repeated and 
exaggerated all the suggestions : he advised him to consult 
Pope Innocent XII. on this momentous point of regulat- 
ing the succession. That pontiff, who was a creature of 
France, having taken the advice of a college of cardinals, 
determined that the renunciation of Maria Theresa was 
invalid and mill, ns being founded upon compulsion, and 
contrary to the fundamental laws of the Spanish monarchy. 
He, therelore, exhorted King Charles to contribute to the 
propagation of the f.iith, and the repose of Christendom, 
by making a now will in favour of a grandson of the Fiench 
monarch. This admomlion was seconded by the remon- 
strances of Portocairero ; and the weak jirm’ce complied 
with the proposal. In tbe mean tune, the King of Franco 
seemed to act heartily, as a principal in the treaty of par- 
tition. His ministers at foreign courts co-operated xyilli 
those of the maritime powers, in soliciting the accession of 
the different potentates in Europe. When Count Zinzen- 
dorf, the imperial ambassador at Pans, presented a memo- 
ri.al desiring to know what part France would act, should 
the King of Spain voliintaiily place a grandson of Louis 
upon the throne, the Marrpiis de Toicy answered in writ- 
ing, that his most Christian majesty would by no means 
listen to such a proposal : ;iay, when the emperor’s minister 
gave them to understand that liis master was ready to begin 
a separate negociation with the Court of Versailles, touch- 
ing the Spanish succession, Louis declared ho could not 
treat on that subject without the concurrence of his allies. 

§ XXXVI. The nature of the partition treaty was no 
sooner known in England, than condemned by the most 
intelligent part of the nation. They first of all complain- 
ed, that such an important affair should be concluded 
without the advice of parliament. They observed, that the 
scheme xvas unjust, and the execution of it hazardous : 
that, in concerting the terms, the maritime pow'ers seemed 
to have acted as partisans of France ; for the iiossession 
of Naples and the Tuscan ports would sub|ect Italy to her 
dominion, and interfere with the English trade to the 
Levant and Mediterranean ; while Guipuscoa, on any 
future rupture, would afford another inlet into the heart 
of the Spanish dominions; they, for these leasons, pro- 
nounced the treaty destructive of the balance of power, 
and prejudicial to the interest of England. All these 
arguments were trumpeted by the malcontents, so that the 
whole kingdom echoed with the clamour of disaffection. 
Sir Christopher Musgrave, and others of the tory faction, 
began to think in earnest of establishing tlie succession of 
the English crown upon the person of the Prince of Wales. 
Thev are said to have sent over Mr. Graham to St. Ger- 
main’s witli overtures to this purpose, and an assurance 
that a motion would "be made in the House of Commons, 
to pass a vote that the crown should not be suppoited iii 
the execution of the partition treaty. King William was 
not ignorant of the censure he had undergone, and not a 
little alarmed to find himself so unpopular among his own 
subjects. That he might be tbe more able to bestow Ins 
attention effectually upon the affairs of England, ho re- 
solved to take some measures for the satisfaction of the 
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Scottish nation. He permitted the parliament of that 
kingdom to meet on the twenty-eighth day of October, 
and wrote a letter to them from his house at Loo, contain- 
ing an assurance that he would concur in every thing that 
could be reasonably proposed for maintaining and advanc- 
ing the peace and w'elf.ire of their kingdom. He promised 
to give his royal assent to such acts as they should fiame 
for the better establishment ol the piesbyterian discipline ; 
for preventing the growth of iiopery, suppiessing vice and 
immorality, encouiaging jnety and virtue, iircserving and 
securing pcisonal liberty, regulating and advancing trade, 
retrieving the losses and piomoting the inteiest of their 
African and Indian companies. He expressed his concern 
that he could not assert the conip.niy’s right of establish- 
ing a colony at Darien, Mithout disturbing the peace of 
Christendoni,and entailing aiuinousiiaron that his ancient 
kingdom. He lecommcnded unanimity and despatch in 
raising competent taxes for their own defence ; and told 
them he had thought fit to continue the Duke of 
Queensberry in the office of Ingh-commissioncr. Not- 
withstanding this soothing address, the national resent- 
ment continued to lage, and the jiailiament seemed alto- 
gether intractable, lit this tune the company had received 
ceitain tidings of the entire surrender of their settlement ; 
and on the first day of the session, they represented to 
parliament, that for want of due jirotection abroad, some 
persons had been encouraged to bieak m upon their privi- 
leges even at home. This remonstrance was succeeded by 
another national address to the king, who told them he 
could not take any further notice of that afl'air, since tlie 
jiarliament was now assembled ; and he had already made 
a declaration r\ith which he hoped all Ins faithful sub|ects 
\touId be satisfied. Neverthelc'S, he found it absolutely 
necessarv to practise other exiicdients for allaying the fer- 
ment of that nation. His ministers and their agents bc- 
'■tirred themselves so successfulh, that the heats m par- 
liament were entirely cooled, and the outcry of the people 
subsided into unavailing murmurs. The parliament re- 
solved, that in consideration of their great acliverance by 
his majesty, and as, next under God, their safety and liap- 
nmess wholly depended on his preservation and that of 
Ins government, they would support both to the utmost of 
their power, and maintain such forces as should be requi- 
site for those ends. Tliov passed an act for keeping on 
foot three thousand men for two years, to be maintained 
by a land-tax'. Then the eomniissioiicr produced the 
king’s letter, desiring to have eleven hundred men on ins 
own account to the first day of June following: thev 
forthwith complied with liis request, and were [iroroguetl 
to the sixth of May. The su|ierniimcrary troops were sent 
over to the States-general ; and the Eail of Argyle was 
honoured with the title of duke, as a rccompence for liaving 
concurred with the commissioners in managing the session 
of paihamont. 

§ XXX\TL King William had returned to England 
on the eighteenth day of October, not a little chagrined at 
the pciplexities in wliuh he found himself involved ; and 
in the beginning of the next month he received adiicc 
that the King of Spam was actnallv dead. He could not 
be suipiised at this event, which had been so long expect- 
ed ; but It w.is attended with a circumstance which be 
liad not foieseen. Charles, by his last will, had declared 
the Duke of An]ou, second son of the dauphin, the sole 
heir of the Spanish monarchy. In case this prince should 
die without issue, or inherit the crown of France, he willed 
that Spam should devolve to the Duke of Berry; in de- 
fault of him, and children, to the Archduke Ch’ailes and 
his heirs ; failing of xvhom, to the Duke of Savoy and 
his posterity. He likewise recommended a match between 
the Duke of Anjou and one of the archduchesses. When 
this testament was first notified to the French court, Louis 
seemed to hesitate between bis inclination and engage- 
ments to William and the States-general. Madame de 
Maintenon is said to have joined her influence to that of the 
dauphin, in persuading the king to accept of the will; 
and Pontchartrain xsas engaged to suppoit the same 
mcasuie. A eabinet council was called in her apartment. 
The rest of the ministry declared for the treaty of parti- 
tion ; the king affected a kind of neutrality. Tlie dauphin 
spoke for Ins son, with an air of resolution he had never 
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assumed before : Pontchartrain seconded his argument : 
Madame de Maintenon asked what the Duke of Anjou 
had done to provoke the king, that he should be barred of 
Ins right to that succession 1 Then the rest of the mem- 
bers espoused the dauphin’s opinion ; and the king owned 
himself convinced by their reasons. In all probability, the 
decision of this council was previously settled in private. 
After the will was accepted, Louis closetted the Duke of 
Anjou, to whom he said, in presence of the Marquis des 
Rois, “ Sir, the King of Spam has made you a king. The 
grandees demand you : the people wish for you, and I 
give my consent. Remember only you are a prince of 
France. I recommend to you to love your people, to 
gain their affection by the lenity of your government, and 
to render yourself worthy of the throne you are going to 
ascend.” The new monarch was congratulated on his 
elevation by all the princes of the blood ; nevertheless, 
the Duke of Orleans and his son protested against the 
will, because the archduke was placed next in succession 
to the Duke of Berry, in bar of their right as descendants 
of Anne of Austria, whose renunciation could be of no 
more force than that of Maria-Theresa. On the fourth 
day of December, the new' king set out for Spain, to the 
frontiers of which he was accompanied by his two bro- 
thers. 

§ XXXVHII. When the will was accepted, the French 
minister, de Torcy, endeavoured to justify Ids master’s 
conduct to the Earl of Manchester, who resided at Pans 
in the character of ambassador from the court of London. 
He observed. That the treatv of partition was not likely to 
answer the end for which it had been concerted : That the 
emperor had refused to accede: That it was relished, by 
none of the princes to whom it had been communicated : 
That the people of England and Holland bad expressed 
their discontent at the prospect of France’s being in pos- 
session of Naples and Sicily : That if Louis had rejected 
the will, the archduke would have had a double title 
derived from the former will, and that ol the late king: 
That the Spaniards were so averse to the division of their 
monarchy, there would be a necessity for conqueimg the 
whole kingdom before the treaty could be executed : 
That the ships to be furnished by Great Britain and Hol- 
land would not be sufficient for the purposes of such a 
war; and it was doubtful whether England and the States- 
general would engage themselves in a greater expense. 
He coneluded with saying. That the treats would have 
been more advantageous lo France than the will, whii h 
the king accepted purely from a desire of preserving the 
peace of Europe. His master hoped, theieforo. that a 
good understanding would subsist between him and the 
King of Great Britain. The same reasons were commu- 
nicated by Briod, the French ambassador at the Hague, 
to the Staies-general. Notwithstanding this address, they 
ordered their envoy at Pans to deliver a memorial to the 
French king, expressing their surprise at his having accept- 
ed the will ; and their hope, that as the time specified for 
the emperor’s acceding to the tieaty was not expired, liis 
most cliristian majesty would take’ the affair again into 
Ins consideration, and adhere to his engagements in every 
article. Loins, in Ins answer to this memorial, which ho 
despatched to all the courts of Europe, declared. That 
what he chiefly considered, was the pimcipal design of 
the contiacting parties, nameh, the maintenance of peace 
111 Euiope: and that tine to Ins principle, he onlv depart- 
ed from the words, that he might the better adhere to the 
spirit of the treatv. 

§ XXXIX. With this answer he sent a letter to the 
States, giving them to understand, that the peace of Eu- 
rope was so firmly established by the will of the King of 
Spain, in favour of Ins grandson, that he did not doubt 
their approbation of his succession to the Siianish ciown. 
The States observed. That they could not declare them- 
selves upon an affair of .such consequence, without consult- 
ing their respective provinces. Louis admitted the excuse, 
and assured them of his readiness to concur with what- 
ever they should desire for the security of the Spanish 
Netherlands. The Spanish ambassador at the Hague pre- 
sented them with a letter from his new master, who like- 
wise notified Ins accession lo all the poweis of Europe, 
except the King of England. The emperor loudly ex- 
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claimed apiinst the will, as being more iniquitous than 
the tieaty of paitition; and threatened to do himself justice 
by force of arms. Tiie Spaniards apprehending that a 
league w'ould be formed between his imperial majesty and 
the maritime powers, for setting aside the succession of 
the Duke of Anjou, and conscious of their own inability 
to defend their dominions, resigned themselves entirely to 
the protection of the Fiench monarch. The towns in the 
Spanish Netherlands and the duchy of Milan admitted 
French garrisons : a French squadron anchored in the port 
of Cadiz ; and another was detached to the Spanish settle- 
ments III the West Indies. Part of the Dutch army that 
was quartered in Luxembourg, Mons, and Namur, were 
made prisoners of war, because they would not own the 
King of Spain, whom their masters had not yet acknow- 
ledged. The States were overwhelmed with consternation 
by this event, especially when they considered their own 
naked situation, and reflected that the Spanish garrisons 
might fall upon them before they could assemble a body 
of troops for their defence. The danger was so imminent, 
that they resolved to acknowledge the King of Spain with- 
out further hesitation, and wrote a letter to the French 
king for that purpose : this was no sooner leceived, than 
orders weie issued for sending back their battalions. 

§ XL. How warmly soever King William resented the 
conduct of the French king, in accepting the will so dia- 
metrically opposite to his engagements, he dissembled his 
chagrin ; and behaved with such reserve anti apparent in- 
difierence, that some people naturally believed he had 
been privy to the transaction. Others' imagined that he 
was discouraged from engaging in a new war by liis bodily 
infirmities, which daily increased, as well as by the oppo- 
sition in parliament, to which he should be inevitably ex- 
posed. But his real aim was to conceal his sentiments, 
until he should have sounded the opinions of other powers 
in Europe, and seen how far he could depend upon his 
new ministry. He now seemed to repose his chief con- 
fidence in the Earl of Rochester, who had undertaken for 
the tories, and was declared Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Lord Godolphin was appointed first commissioner of the 
treasury, Lord Tankerville succeeded Lord Lonsdale, lately 
deceased, as keeper of the privy seal, and Sir Charles 
Hedges was declared secretary of stale, in the room of 
the Earl of Jersey; but the management of the Commons 
was intrusted to Mr. Robert Harley, wlio had hitherto 
opposed the measures of the court with equal virulence 
and ability. These new undertakers, well knowing they 
should find it very difficult, if not impossible, to secure a 
majority in the present parliament, prevailed on the king 
to dissolve it by proclamation ; then the sheriffs, were 
changed according to their nomination, and writs issued 
for a new parliament to meet on the sixth day of Febru- 
ary. During this interval. Count Wratislaw arrived in 
England, as ambassador from the emperor, to explain 
Leopold’s title to the Spanish monarchy, supported by 
repeated entails and renunciations, confirmed in the most 
solemn treaties. This minister met with a r-ery cold re- 
ception from those who stood at the helm of affairs. They 
sought to avoid all connexions that might engage their 
country as a principal in another war upon the continent; 
smarting as they were from the losses and encumbrances 
which the last had entailed upon them and their posterity. 
Thev seemed to think that Louis, rather than involve him- 
self in fi-esli troubles, -would give all the security that could 
be desired for maintaining the peace of Europe; or even, 
should this be refused, they saw no reason for Britain’s 
exhausting her wealth and strength to support a chimeri- 
cal balance, in mIiicIi her interest was but remotely con- 
cerned. It was their opinion, that, by keeping aloof, she 
might render herself more respectable. Her reserve would 
over-awe contending powers : they would in their turn 
sue for her assistance, and implore' her good offices; and, 
instead of declaring herself a party, she would have the 
honour to decide as arbitress of their disputes. Perhaps 

d This year was distincuished bv a clorions % ictory which the yoiinff 
Km ’Of Sucdeii obtained in the nineteenth yeai of Ins age. Uif'a continued 
invested by the King of Poland, while Peter the fVai of Muscovy made 
Ins approaches to Narva, at the head of a prodigious armv, purposing, in 
violaTion of all laith and justice, tosharethe spoils of the youthful monarch. 
Charles landerl at Itevef, compelleil the .S txons to abandon the siege of 
Pijfa, and liaving supplieil the place, fnaichfed with a handful of troops 


they extended this idea too far; and in all probability, 
their notions were inflamed by a spirit of faction. Tliey 
hated the whigs as their political adversaries, and detested 
the war, because it had been countenanced and supported 
by the interest of that party. The king believed, that a 
conjunction of the two monarchies of France and Spain 
would prove fatal to the liberties of Europe ; and that this 
could not be prevented any other method than a gene- 
ral union of the other European powers. He certainly 
was an enthusiast in his sentiments of this equilibrium'- 
and fully convinced that he himself, of all the potentates 
in Christendom, was tlie only prince capable of adjusting 
the balance. The imperial ambassador could notj there- 
fore, be loni; ignorant of his real purpose, as he conversed 
with the Dutch favourites, who knew and approved of 
their mastei's design, though he avoided a declaration, 
until he should have rendered his ministers more pro- 
pitious to his aim. The true secret, however, of that re- 
serve with which Count Wratislaw was treated at his first 
arrival, was a private negociation which the king had set 
on foot with the regency of Spain, touching a barrier in 
the Netherlands. He proposeo, that certain towns should 
he garrisoned with Englisli and Dutch troops, by way of 
security against the ambitious designs of France; but the 
regency were so devoted to the French interest, that they 
refused to listen to any proposal of this nature. While 
this affair was in agitation, William resolved to maintain 
a wary distance from the emperor; but, when his effort 
miscarried, the ambassador found him much more open 
and accessible.'’ 

§ XLI. The parliament meeting on the sixth, was pro- 
rogued to the tenth day of February, when Mr. Harley 
was chosen speaker by a great majority in opposition to 
Sir Richard Onslow. The king had previously told Sir 
Thomas Lyttleton, it would he for his service that he 
should yield his pretensions to Harley at this junctuie; 
and that gentleman agreed to absent himself from the 
House on the day of election. The king observed, in his 
yieecli, that the 'nation’s loss, in the death of the Duke of 
Gloucester, had rendered tt absolutely necessary for them 
to make further provision for the succession of the crown 
in the protestant line : that the death of the King of Spain 
had made such an alteration in the affairs of the continent, 
as required their mature deliberation. The rest of his 
iiarangue turned upon the usual topics of demanding sup- 
plies for the ensuing yen’-, reminding them of the defi- 
ciencies and public debts, iccommendmg to tlieir inquiry 
the state of the navy and fortifications : exhorting them 
to encourage commerce, employ the poor, and proceed 
with vigour and unanimity in all their deliberations. 
Though the elections bad been generally carried in favour 
of the tory interest, the ministry had seemed but one part 
of that faction. Some of the most popular leaders, such 
as the Duke of Leeds, the Marquis of Normandy, the 
Earls of Nottingham, Seymour, Musgrave, How, Finch, 
and Showers, had been either neglected, or found refrac- 
tory, and resolved to oppose the court measures with all 
their influence. Besides, the French king, knowing that 
the [leace of Europe would in a great measure depend on 
the resolutions of the English parliament, is said to have 
distributed great sums of money in England, by means 
of his minister Tallard, in order to strengthen the opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons. Certain it is, the nation 
abounded at this period with the French coins called 
Louis-d'ors and pistoles ; but whether this redundancy 
was owing to a balance of trade in favour of England, or 
to the largesses of Louis, we shall not pretend to deter- 
nriiiio. We may likewise observe, that the infamous prac- 
tice of bribing electors had never been so flagrant as in 
the choice of representatives for this parliament. This 
scandalous traffic had been chiefly carried on bv tlie whig 
partv, and, therefore, their antagonists resolved to s)iare 
no pains in detecting their corruption. Sir Edward Sey- 
mour distinguished himself by his zeal and activity ; he 

a:r<iinst the Muscovites who had undertaken the siejre of Narva. T he czar 
quitted his army with some precipitation, as it he had been atraid of 
ha/anlin? his person, Mhile Charles advanced ihroui’h \va\s that were 
tlioii!:hl impratticahle, and suiprised the enemy. He broke into their 
camp bcfnic they had the le.ist intimation of bis approach, and totally 
routed them.aftet a short resistance. He took a great nurnberof prisoneis, 
with all their baggage, tents, and artillery, and entereci Naiva in tiiuinph 
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brought some of these practices to Ii^ht, and, in particular, 
stigmatized tlie new East India company, for tiavmg been 
deeply concerned in tins species of venality. An inquiry 
bein^ set on foot in the House of Commons, several elec- 
tions rvere declared roid; and divers pei-ons who had 
been illeirallv returned, vere first expelled the House, anel 
altei wards detained in prison. Yet these prosceutions 
were carried on with such partiality, as plainly indirated 
that they flowed rather fiorn jiaity zeal th.in from patriotism. 

§ XLII. A "rent body ot the Commons had resolved 
to pie^ent an address to his majesty, desiring he would 
acknowledge the King of Spam ; and the motion, in all 
Iirohabilitv, uould liaie been eairied by a considerable 
majoi it\, Ii.id not one bold and lucky expression given 
such a turn to the debate, as induced the anticourtiers 
to desist. One i\Ir. Moiieklon, in the heat of liis decla- 
mation against this measure, s<ud, he expected the next 
vote would bo for owning the pi (-tended Prince of Wales. 
Though there was little or no eoniieMon between these 
two subjects, a great many members weie startled at the 
information, and deserted the measuie, which was dropped 
accord ingly. The king’s speech being taken into con- 
sideration, the House resohed to sup[iort his majestv and 
his government; to take such eflectual measures as might 
best conduce to the interest and safety of England, and 
the preservation of the protestant religion. This resolution 
w’as presented m an atidress to the king, who received it 
favourably. At the same time, he laid before them a 
memorial he had received from the States-general, and 
desired their advice and assistance m the points that con- 
stituted the substance of this remonstrance. The States 
gave him to understand, that they had acknowleclged the 
Duke of Anjou as King of Spam : that Fiance had agreed 
to a negociation, m which they might stipulate the neces- 
sary conditions for securing the peace of Europe : and 
that they were firmly lesolved to do nothing without the 
concurrence of his majestv and their other allies. They 
therefore begged he would send a minister to the Hague, 
with necessary powers and instructions to co-operate with 
them in this negociation ; they told him that, in case it 
should prove ineffectual, or Holland be suddenly invaded 
by the troojis which Louis had ordered to advance to- 
waids their frontiers, they relied on the assistance of Eng- 
land, and hoped his majesty would prepare the succours 
^Ululated b\ treaty, to lie used, should occasion require. 
The memorial was likewise communicated to the House 
of Lords. Meanwhile, the Commons desirecl that the 
treaties between England and the States-geneial should 
be laid before their House. These being perused, thev 
lesolved upon an address, to desire his majestv wouW 
enter into such negociatioiis with the States-general, and 
other jiotentates, as might most effectually conduce to the 
mutual safety of Great Britain and the United Provinces, 
as well as to the preservation of the peace of Europe, and 
to assure him of their support and assistance, in perform- 
ance of the treaty subsisting between England and the 
States-general. This resolution, however, was not carried 
without gieat opposition from those who w’ere averse to 
the nation’s involving itself in another war upon the con- 
tinent. The king piofessed himself extremely well jileased 
with this address, and told them he would immediately 
order his ministers abroad to act in concert with the States- 
general and other powers, for the attainment of those ends 
they proposed. 

§ XLIII. He communicated to the Commons a letter 
written by the Earl ot IMelfoit to his brother the Earl of 
Perth, governor to the nielended Prince of Wales. It had 
been mislaid by accident, and came to London in the 
French mail. It contained a scheme for another invasion 
of England, together with some reflections on the clianac- 
ter of the Eail of hliddleton, who had sujiplanted him at 
the court of St. Germain, ftlelfort wxas a mere projector, 
and seems to have had no other view than that of recom- 
mending himself to King James, and bringing Ins n\al 
into disgrace. The House of Loids, to whom the letter 
was also imparted, oidered it to be printed. Next dav 
they presented an address, thanking Ins majesty for his 
care of the jiiotest.int religion ; desiring all the treaties 
made since the last war might be laid before them ; re- 
questing him to engage in such alliances as he should 
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think projier for preserving the balance of power in Europe; 
assuring him of their concurrence, expi easing their ac- 
kiiowdedgment for Ins having communicated filelfort’s 
letter; desiring he would give orders for seizing the horses 
and arms of disaffected persons ; for removing papists 
fioin London ; and for searching after those arms and pro- 
visions of war mentioned in the letter: finally, thev re- 
quested him to erjuip speedily a sufficient fleet for the 
defence of himself and Ins kingdom. Thev received a 
piacious answer to this address, which xvas a further en- 
couragement to the king to put his own jirivate designs 
111 execution : towards the same end the letter contributed 
not a little, by inflaming the fears and resentment of the 
nation against France, which in vain disclaimed the Earl 
of Melfort as a fantastical schemer, to whom no regard 
was ji.aid at the couit of Versailles. The French ministry 
com|)lained of the publication of this letter, as an attempt 
t() sow jealousy between the two crowns ; and, as a con- 
vincing proof of their sincerity, banished the Earl of iMel- 
fort to Angers. 

§ XLIV. ’Hie credit of exchequer-bills was so lowered 
by the change of the ministry, and the lapse of the time 
allotted for their circulation, that they fell near twenty per 
cent, to the prejudice of the revenue, and the discreciit of 
the government m foieign countries. Tlie Commons 
having taking this affair into consideration, voted, that pro- 
vision should be made from time to time for making good 
the prmcijial and interest due on all pailiamentarv funds; 
and afterwards passed a bill for lenew ing the bills of credit, 
commonly called exchequer-bills. Tins was sent up to 
the Lords on the sixth day of March, and on the thirteenth 
received the royal assent. The next object that engrossed 
the attention of the Commons was the settlement of the 
succession to the throne, which the kmg had recommended 
to their consideration in the beginning of the session. 
Having delibei.ated on this subject thev le'-olved, that 
for the preservation of the peace and happiness of the 
kingdom, and the security of the protestant religion, it 
was absolutely necessary that a further declaration should 
be made of the limitation and succession of the ciown in 
the jirotestant line, after his majesty and the princess, and 
the heirs of their bodies respectively : and, that fui ther pro- 
vision should be first made for tlie security of the rights 
and liberties of the peojile. Mr. Harley moved, that some 
conditions of government might bo settled as jirelimmaries, 
before they should jiroceed to the nomination of the per- 
sons, that their security might be comjilete. Accorclingly, 
they deliberated on this subject, and agreed to the follow- 
ing resolutions : That whoever shall hereafter come to the 
possession of this crown, shall join in communion with the 
church of England as bv law established ; That, in case 
the crown and imjienal dignity of tins lealm shall here- 
after come to any person, not being a native of this king- 
dom of England, this nation be not obliged to engage in 
any xvar for the defence of any dominions or territories 
which do not belong to the crowm of England, without 
the consent of parliament : That no person who shall here- 
after come to the possession of the crown shall go out of 
the dominions of England, Scotland, or Irelandj without 
consent of jiarhament : That, from and after the time that 
the further limitation bv this act shall take effect, all mat- 
ters and things relating to the xvell-governing of this king- 
dom, which are jirojierly cognizable m the privy council, 
bv the laws and customs of the realm, shall be transacted 
there, and all resolutions taken thereupon shall be signed 
by such of the privy council as shall advise and consent 
to the same : That, after the limitation shall take effect, no 
person born out of the kingdom of England, Scotland, or 
Ireland, or the dominions thereunto helonging, although 
he be natnialized, and made a denizen, (except such as are 
born of English parents,) shall be cajiable to be of the 
privy council, or a member of either House of ji.irlia- 
meiit, or to enjoy any office or jilace of trust either ciril 
or military, or to have any grant of lands, tenements, 
or heieditaments from the crown to himself, ot to any others 
in trust for him : That no person who has an office or place 
of profit under the king, or receives a pension fiom the 
croxvn, shall be capable of serving as member of the House 
of Commons : That, after the limitation shall take ellect, 
judges’ commissions be made quamdiu sc hcnc gi ssci int, 
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and their salaries ascertained and established ; but upon 
the address of both Houses of parliament, it may be lawful 
to remove them : Tiiat no pardon under the great seal of 
England be pleadable to an impeachment bv the Com- 
mons in parliament. Having settled these preliminaries, 
thev resolved. That the princess Sophia, Duchess Dowager 
of Hanover, be declared the next in succession to the crown 
of England, in the protestant line, after his majesty and 
the princess, and the heirs of their bodies respectively ; 
and. That the fuither limitation of the crown he to the said 
Princess So[>hia and the heirs of her body, being protes- 
tants. A bill being formed on these resolutions, was sent 
up to the House of Lords, where it met with some oppo- 
sition from the Marquis of Normandy : a protest was like- 
wise entered against it by the Earls of Huntingdon and 
Plymouth, and the Lords Guilford and Jeffries. Never- 
theless, it passed without amendments, and on tlie twelfth 
day of June received the royal assent: the king was ex- 
tremely mortified at the preliminary limitations, which he 
considered as an open insult on his own conduct and 
administration : not but that they were necessary precau- 
tions, naturally suggested by the experience of tliose evils 
to which the nation had been already exposed, in conse- 
quence of raising a foreign prince to the throne of England. 
As the tories lay under the imputation of favouring the 
late king’s interest, they exerted themselves zealously on 
this occasion, to wipe off the aspersion, and insinuate them- 
selves into the confidence of the people ; lioping, that in 
the sequel thev should be able to restrain the nation from 
engaging too deep in the aft'airs of the continent, without 
incurring the charge of disaffection to the present king and 
government. The act of settlement being passed, the Earl 
of Macclesfield was sent to notify the transaction to the 
Electress Sophia, who likewise received from his hands 
the order of the Garter. 

§ XLV. The act of succession gave umbrage to all the 
popish princes who were more nearly related to the crown 
than this lady, whom the parliament had preferred to all 
others. The Duchess of Savoy, grand-daughter to King 
Chailes I. by her mother, ordered her ambassador. Count 
Maffei, to miake a protestation to the parliament of Eng- 
land, in her name, against all resolutions and decisions 
contrary to her title, as sole daughter to the Princess Hen- 
rietta, next in succession to the crown of England, after 
King William and the Princess Anne of Denmark. Two 
copies of this protest Maffei sent in letters to the lord- 
keeper and the speaker of the lower House, by two of his 
gentlemen, and a public notary to attest the delivery ; but 
no notice was taken of the declaration. The Duke of 
Savoy, while Ins minister was thus employed in England, 
engaged in an alliance with the crowns of France and 
Spain, on condition that his catholic majesty should 
espouse his youngest daughter without a dowry. That he 
himself should command the allied army in Italy, and 
furnish eight thousand infantrv, with five-and-twenty hun- 
dred horse, in consideration of a monthly subsidy of fifty 
thousand crowns. 

§ XLVI. During these transactions, Mr. Stanhope, 
envoy extraordinary to the States-general, was empowered 
to treat with the ministers of France and Spain, according 
to the addresses of both Houses of parliament. He repre- 
sented, that though his most Christian majesty had thought 
fit to deviate from the partition treaty, it was not reason- 
able that the King of England should lose the effect of that 
convention ; he therefore expected some security for the 
peace of Europe ; and for that purpose insisted upon cer- 
tain articles, importing, that the French king should imme- 
diately withdraw his troops from the Spanish Netherlands ; 
that, for the security of England, the cities of Ostend and 
Nieuport should be delivered into the hands of his Britan- 
nic majesty : that no kingdom, provinces, cities, lands, or 
places, belonging to the crown of Spain, should ever be 
yielded or transferred to the crown of France, on any pre- 
tence whatever: that the subjects of his Britannic majesty 
should retain all the privileges, rights, and immunities, 
with regard to their navigation and commerce in the 
dominions of Spain, which they enjoyed at the death of 
his late catholic majesty; and also all such immunities, 
rights, and franchises, as the subjects of France, or any 
other power, either possess for tlie present, or may enjoy 


for the future : that all treaties of peace and conventions 
between England and Spain should be renewed : and, 
that a treaty formed on these demands should be guaran- 
teed by such powers as one or other of the contmetors 
should solicit and prevail upon to accede. Such likewise 
were the proposals made by the States-general, with this 
difference, that they demanded, as cautionary towns, all 
the strongest places m the Netherlands. Count D’Avaux, 
the French minister, was so surprised at these exorbitant 
demands, that he could not help saying. They could not 
have been higher, if his master had lost four successive 
battles. He assured them, that his most Christian majesty 
would withdraw his troops from the Spanish Netherlands 
as soon as the King of Spam should have forces of his own 
sufficient to guard the country : with respect to the other 
articles, he could give no other answer, but that he would 
immediately transmit tiiem to Versailles. Louis was filled 
with indignation at the insolent strain of those proposals, 
which he considered as a sure mark of William’s hostile 
intentions. He lefused to give any other security for the 
peace of Europe, than a renewal of the treaty of llyswick ; 
and he is said to have tampered, by means ot his agents 
and emissaries, with the members of the English parlia- 
ment, that they might oppose all steps tending to a new 
vt.ar on the continent. 

§ XLVI I. King William certainly had no expectation 
that Fiance would close with such proposals ; but he was 
not without hope, that her refusal would warm the English 
nation into a concurrence with his designs. He com- 
municated to the House of Commons the demands which 
had been made by him and the States-general ; and gave 
them to understand, that he would fiom time to time make 
them acquainted with the progress of the negociation. 
The Commons, suspecting that his intention was to make 
them parties in a congress which he might conduct to a 
different end from that which they proposed, resolved to 
signify their sentiments in the answer to this message. 
They called for the treaty of partition, which being read, 
they voted an address of thanks to his majesty, for his 
most gracious declaration, that he would make them ac- 
quainted with the progiess of the negociation: but they 
signified their disapprobation of the partition treaty, signed 
witli the great seal of England, without the advice of the 
pailiament, which was then sitting, and productive of ill 
consequences to the kingdom, as well as to the peace of 
Europe, as it assigned o'’er to the French king such a 
large portion of the Spanish dominion. Nothing could be 
more mortifying to the king than this open attack upon 
his own conduct : yet he suppressed his resentment, and 
without taking the least notice of their sentiments with 
respect to the partition treaty, assured them, that he should 
be always ready to receive their advice on the negociation 
which he had set on foot, according to their desire. The 
debates in the House of Commons upon the subject of the 
partition treaty rose to such violence, that divers members 
ill declaiming against it, transgressed the bounds of de- 
ceiicv. Sir Edward Seymour compared the division which 
had been made of the Spanish territories to a robbery on 
the highway ; and Mr. Howe did not scruple to say it was 
a felonious treaty : an expression which the king resented 
to such a degree, that he declared he would have demanded 
personal satisfaction with his sword, had he not been 
restrained by the disparity of condition between himself 
and the person who had offered such an outrageous insult 
to his honour: whether the tories intended to alienate the 
minds of the nation from all foreign connexions, or to 
wreak their vengeance on the late ministers, whom they 
hated as the chiefs of the whig party, certain it is, they 
now raised a universal outcry against the partition treaty, 
which was not only condemned in public pamphlets and 
private conversation, but even brought into the House of 
Lords as an object of parliamentary censure. In the 
month of March a warm debate on this subject was begun 
by Sheffield Marquis of Normandy, and earned on with 
great vehemence by other noblemen of the same faction. 
They exclaimed against the article by which so many ter- 
ritories were added to the crown ot France : they com- 
plained that the emperor had been forsaken : that the treaty 
was not communicated to the privy council or ministry, 
but clandestinely transacted by the Earls of Portland and 
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Jcrsc-N : tlial llie sanction of llie preat seal had been nnjii'tK 
and irrei;id.ul\ applit-d, first to blank pout-r^, anil .ifiir- 
v.ards to the trfat\ itself. The courtiers replied, ih.it tin 
kinn had tn".iiji-d in a treaty of jiartitinn at the di 'iio of 
the emperor, v. ho h.id a^'reid to c\trv artielo, i\c(j>t tbit 
reliiline to the dneliy of .Milan, anif aftt ru.irds eh sin d, 
tint his niajesty v.oiild prorurc fin linn the In si ii riiis he 
could obt.iin ; .dim e all thin.;s rcconinieiidiiiL’ secret y, that 
he iniKdit not lorfi it Ills iiiti rest in Spun, by si < iiiiiie to 
consent to the tit.ili ; th it fincejii lu joci.itions beine in- 
trusted to the care ol the rrov.ii, the l.mj 1 iv under no 
lee.il oMi_alioii to cmnnuinicate siuh sicnisol state to his 
council: l.ir h ss was he obli.;cd to lullnw llicir advice; 
and th.it the laeper of the unat seal bad no anthoritv 
tor refusine to apply it to any (lowers or treaty winch 
the kine should erant or (onchide, unless they were 
contrary to law, winch had made no (irovision for siichan 
emer,;ency.e J'he Earl of Poitl.ind apprehend iii" that this 
teni|iest would burst U|inn his head, declared on the second 
day of the debate, that he had by the kine’s order com- 
niunicatcd the treaty, befoic it was concluded, to tlie Earls 
of I’enibiol.e and Alarlborounh, the Lords Lonsdale, 
Somers, Ilallifax, and Secretary Vernon. These noblemen 
owned, that they had been made acquainted with the sub- 
stance of It: that wdien they excepted to some particulars, 
they were told, his majesty had carried the matter as far as 
It could be adv.anced, anrl that he could obtain no better 
terms; thus assured that every aiticle was already settled, 
they said they no longer insisted upon particulars, buttpive 
their advice that his majesty should not engage himsell in 
any measure that would produce a new war, seeing the na- 
tion had been so uneasy under the last. After long de- 
bates, and gieat variety as well as viiulence of altercation, 
the House agreed to an address, in which they disapproved 
of the partition ireaE', as a scheme inconsistent with the 
peace and safety ofEuioM, as well as prejudicial to the in- 
terest of Great idritatn. They complained, that neither the 
instructions given to liis iilenipotentiaries, nor the draft of 
the tieaty itself, had been laid before his majesty’s council. 
They humbly besought him that, for the future, he would 
in all matters of im|iortance, require and admit tlie advice 
of his natural-born subjects of known probity and fortune ; 
and that he would constitute a council of such persons, to 
whom he might impait all affairs which should any way 
concern him and his dominions. They observed, that in- 
terest and natural affection to their country would incline 
Bunii’t Old- every measure that might tend to its 

inivon. Cole, welfare and prospeiity; whereas strangers 
suiJ^’iracis. could not be so much influenced by these 
ijndd n.iiph. considerations: that their knowdedge of the 
o mile. country would render them more capable 
than foreigners could be of advising his majesty touching the 
tiue interests of his kingdom ; that they had exhibited such 
repeated demonstrations of their duty and affection, as must 
convince his majesty of their zeal in his service; nor could 
he want the knowdedge of persons fit to be employed in 
all his secret and arduous affairs: finally, as the French king 
appe.iied to have violated the treaty of partition, they ad- 
vised his majesty, in future negociations with that prince, to 
pioceed with such caution as might imply a real security. 

§ XL\’IIL The king received this severe remonstrance 
with his usual phlegm; saying, it contained matter of very 
great moment ; and he wouldTake care that all treaties he 
made should be for the honour and safety of England. 
Though he deeply felt this affront, he would not alter Ins 
conduct towaids the new ministers: but he plainly per- 
ceived their intention was to thwart him m his favouiite 
measure, and humble him into a dependence upon their 
y\ D roi parliament. On the last dav of 

■ ■ ‘ ■ March, he im|iartcd to the Commons the 
French king’s declaration, that he would grant no other 
security than a renewal of the tieaty of llyswick: so that 
the negociation seemed to be at an end. He likewise 
communicated two resolutions of the States-sreneral, with 
a memorial fiom their envoy m England, lelating to the 
ships they had equipped with a view to join the English 


e In the com'sc of tins tlebate, the Liirl of Rochester reprehcnHptI some 
lords torspe tkinedisrespectfully of the 1 renrii kmi'.oh'crv ins, th.it it was 
j>eculiArl> incumbent on peers to treat mon.irths w iilulecoruin aiid respect, 
as thc\ derived tlieir diynity from the crown. -Anothtralhnmng, that the 


ficci, and the •mccours stipulated, m the tr.'ilt concludcil 
in the war 1077, which they dv-ni d mi"'.t fx- ‘■tin owi 
with all comcmeiit e\|)cdilioii. 'I'lie llou'C lining cori- 
'•idcn.d this im "igc.un.immonslj re-ohi d m dt -ire Im ma- 
jC'ty would carry on the ncgoci.ilions m lonwrt with the 
rM.itcs-gcni nil, .mil t.ike such mcasuiv- tlursin as might 
ino-t londucL to tlicir s.ifety : tliey assnri,d him, tlicv would 
elkitn.dly iii.ihlc Inm to su|i|)ort the treats ol 1077, hv 
sslnch England ssas hound toassist thorn ssithtin thoiis.im'l 
men, and tssents shijis of ssar, m c.isc they should he .it- 
tacked. Though the king was nettled at that (i.irl ol this 
address, ss Inch, by confining him to one treaty, implied 
their disap|irohatinii ofanesv confedcraev, he discovered 
no signs ot emotion : hut thanked them for the assurance 
they liad given, and told them he had sent orders to Ins 
envoy at the Hague, to continue the conference ssith the 
courts of 1'r.mce and S|)am. On the nineteenth day of 
Ajiril, the Marquis de 'Torcy debseicd to the Earl of Man- 
chester, at Paris, a letter from the ness king of S|iam to Ins 
Britannic majesty, notifying his accession to that tin one, 
and e\|ircssing a desire of cubisating a mutual friendship 
with the king and crown of England, Hosv averse soeser 
W ilham might have been to any correspondence of this 
sort, the Earl of Rochester and tiie ness- ministers iin|ior- 
tuned him in such a manner to acknoss ledge Phili|), that 
he at length complied svith their entreaties, and ssiote a 
civil aiissver to his most catholic majesty. Tins ssas a 
very alarming incident to the einpeior, svlio ssas heiitii|)oii 
a war with tlie tsvo crossms, and had determined to send 
Prince Eugene sviih an army into Italy, to take possession 
of the duchy of Milan, as a fief of the empire. The nesv 
Po|)e, Clement XL svho had succeeded to the pajiacv in 
tlie preceding year, svas attached to the I’rcnch intci'est : 
the \ enetians favoured the emjipror; but they refused to 
declare themselves at this juncture. 

§ XLIX. The Trench king consented to a renewal of 
the negociations at the Hague; but, in the mean time, 
tampered with the Dutch de|nitics, to engage them in a 
separate treaty. Finding them determined to act in con- 
cert with the King of England, he protracted the confer- 
ences, in order to gam time, svhile he erected fortifications, 
and drew lines on the frontiers of Holland, divided the 
(innces of the empire by Ins intrigues, and endeavoured to 
gam over the states of Italy. 'Tlie Dutch, meanwhile, 
exerted themselves in providing for their own security. 
They re-mforced their garrisons'', purchased supplies, aikl 
solicited succours from foreign potentates. The Slates 
wrote a letter to King William, ex|ilainmg the danger of 
their situation, professing the most inviolable atlaclimcnt 
to the interest of England, and desiring that the stipulated 
number of troops should be sent immediately to their as- 
sistance. The three Scottish regiments which he had re- 
tained in his own p.ay were immediately transported from 
Scotland. Tlie letter of the States-genenal he communi- 
cated to the House of Commons, who having taken it into 
consideration, resolved to assist his majesty to support his 
allies in maintaining the liberty of Europe; and to piovide 
immediate succours for the St.ites-general, according to the 
treaty of 1G77. The House of Peers, to whom the letter 
was also communicated, earned their zeal still fuitlier. 
Tliey piesented an address, in which they desired his ma- 
jesty w'ould not only perform the articles of any former 
treaty with the States-general, but also engage with them in 
a strict league oflensive and defensive, for their common 
preservation ; and invite into it all the princes and states 
that were concerned in the present visible d.anger arising 
from the union of Fr.ance and Spam. They exhoited him 
to enter into such alliances with the emperor, as his ma- 
jesty should think necessary, pursuant to the ends of the 
treaty concluded m the year 1G89. They assured him of 
their liearty and sincere assistance, not doubling that Al- 
miglitv God would jirotect his sacred person m so righteous 
a cause; and that the unanimity, wealth, and courage of 
his subjects, would carry him with honour and success 
tlirough all the difficulties of a just war. Lastly, they took 
leave humbly to repiesent, that the dangers to winch Ins 

rronch kin,r not only to be respected, hut likewise to be feired, .t rcr* 
lain lord replied, “ He lioped no m^n in b nclami ntcil to bt .Ttr.ud of ilie 
1 1 inch kiu«; , inucli leas the peer w ho spoke Irist, w ho w.cs too much a ti icniJ 
to lliat inunarch to tear any thin;; tioMi liia useiitiiunt.” 
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kinpdom and allies had been exposed, were chiefly owing 
to die fatal counsels that prevented his majesty’s sooner 
meeting Ins people in parliament. 

5 L. These pioceodings of both Houses could not hut 
be very agreeable to the king, who expressed his satisfac- 
tion in his answer to each apart. They were the more re- 
markable, as at this very time considerable progress was 
made in a design to impeach the old ministry. This devi- 
ation, therefore, from die tenour of their former conduct, 
could he owing to no other motive than a sense of their 
own danger, and lesentment against France, which, even 
during the negociation, had been secretly employed in 
making preparations to surprise and distress the States- 
general. The Commons having expressed their sentiments 
on this subject, resumed the consideration of the partition 
tieaty. They had appointed a committee to examine the 
journals of the House of Lords, and to report their pro- 
ceedings in relation to the treaty of partition. When the 
report tvas made by Sir Edward Seymour, the House re- 
sohed itself into a committee, to consider the state of the 
nation : after warm debates, they resolved, That William 
Earl of Portland, by negociatiiig and concluding the 
treaty of partition, was guilty of a high crime and mis- 
demeanor. They ordered Sir John Leveson Gower to 
impeach him at the bar of the House of Lords: and 
named a committee to prepare the articles of his impeach- 
ment Then, in a conference wath the Lords, they desired 
to know the particulars of what had passed between the 
Earl of Portland and Secretary Vernon, in relation to the 
partition treaty, as also what other information they had 
obtained concerning negociations or treaties of partition 
of the Spanish monarchy. The Lords demurring to this 
demand, the lower House resolved to address the king. 
That copies of both treaties of partition, together w itli all 
the powers and instructions for negociating those treaties, 
should be laid before them. The copies were accordingly 
produced, and the Lords sent down to the Commons two 
papers, containing the powers granted to the Earls of 
Portland and Jersey, for signing both treaties of paitition. 
Tlie House afterwards ordered, Tliat Mr. Secretary Vernon 
should lay before them all the letters which had passed 
between the Earl of Portland and him, in relation to tliose 
treaties ; and he thought proper to obey their command. 
Nothing could be more scandalously partial than the con- 
duct of the Commons on this occasion. They resolyed to 
screen the Earl of Jersey, Sir Joseph Williamson, and 
IMr. A’ernon, who had been as deeply concerned as any 
others in that transaction ; and pointed all their vengeance 
against the Earls of Portland and Orford, and the Lords 
Somers and Hallifax. Some of the members even tam- 
)iered with Kidd, who was now a prisoner in Newgate, to 
accuse Lord Somers as having encouraged him in his 
piracy. He was brought to the bar of the House, and 
examined : but he declared that he liad never spoke to 
Lord Somers ; and that he had no order from those con- 
cerned in the ship, but that of pursuing his voyage against 
the pirates in Jladagascar. Finding liim unfit for their 
purpose, they left him to the course of law ; and he was 
hanged, with some of his accomplices. 

§ LI. Lord Somers, understanding that he was accused 
in the House of Commons of having consented to the 
partition treaty, desired that he might be admitted and 
heard in his own defence. His request being granted, he 
told the House, that when he received the king’s letter 
concerning the partition treaty, with an order to send over 
the necessary powers in the most secret manner, he thought 
it would have been taking too much upon him to put a 
stop to a treaty of such consequence, when the life of the 
King of Spain was so precarious ; for had the king died 
before the treaty was finished, and he been blamed for 
delaying the necessary powers, he could not have justified 
his ow'n conduct, since the king’s letter w'as really a war- 
rant : that, nevertheless, he had written a letter to his 
majesty, objecting to several particulars in the treaty, and 
proposing other articles which he thought were ior the 
interest of his country: that he thought himself bound to 
|)ut the great seal to the treaty when it yras concluded : 
that as a jirivy counsellor he had offered his best advice, 
and as chancellor, executed his office according to his 
duty. After he had withdrawn, his justification gave rise 


to a long debate, which ended m a resolution carried by a 
majority of seven voices. That John Lord Somers, by 
advising his majesty to conclude the treaty of partition, 
whereby large territories of the Spanish mo'naichy were to 
be delivered up to France, was guilty of a liigli crime and 
misdemeanor. Votes to the same effect were passed 
against Edward Earl of Orford, and Chailes Lord Hallifax; 
and all three were impeached at the bar of the upper 
House. But the Commons knowing that those impeach- 
ments would produce nothing in the House of Lords, 
where the opposite interest predominated, they resolved to 
proceed against the accused noblemen in a more expedi- 
tious and effectual way of branding their reputation. 
They voted and presented an address to the king, desiring 
he would remove them from his councils and presence for 
ever, as advisers of a treaty so pernicious to the trade and 
welfare of England. 'Fhey concluded, by repeating their 
assurance, that they would always stand by and support 
his majesty to the utmost of their power, against all his 
enemies both at home and abroad. The Ling in his an- 
swer, artfully overlooked the fiist part of the remonstrance. 
He thanked them for their repeated assurances ; and told 
them he would employ none in his sen ice but such as 
should be thought most likely to improve that mutual 
trust and confidence between him and his people, which 
was so necessary at that conjuncture, both for their own 
security and the preservation of their allies. 

§ Lll. The Lords, incensed at this step of the Com- 
mons, which they considered as an insult upon their tri- 
bunal, and a violation of common justice, drew up and 
delivered a counter-address, humbly beseeching his ma- 
jesty, that he would not pass any censure upon the accused 
lords until they should be tried on the impeachments, 
and judgments be given according to the usage of parlia- 
ment. The king was so jierplexed by these opposite re- 
presentations, that he knew not xvell what course to follow. 
He made no reply to the counter-addiess ; but allowed 
the names of the impeached lords to remain in the coun- 
cil-books. The Commons having cairied their point, 
which was to stigmatize those noblemen, and prevent their 
being employed for the future, suffered the impeachments 
to be neglected, until they themselves moved for trial. 
On the fifth day of J\Iay the House of Lords sent a mes- 
sage to the Commons, importing. That no articles had as 
yet been exhibited against the noblemen whom they had 
impeached. The charge was immediately drawn up 
against the Earl of Orford : him they accused of having 
received exorbitant grants from the crown ; of having 
been concerned with Kidd the ))irate: of having committed 
abuses in managing and victualling the fleet, when it lay 
on the coast of Spain : and lastly, of having advised the 
paitition treaty. The earl in Ins own defence declared 
that he had received no grant from the king, except a sery 
distant reversion, and a present of ten thousand pounds, 
after he had defeated the French at La Hogue : that in 
Kidd’s affair he had acted legally, and xvitli a good in- 
tention towards the public, though to his own loss : that 
his accounts with regard to the fleet which he commanded 
had been examined and passed : yet he was ready to wave 
the advantage, and justify himself in every particular ; and 
lie absolutely denied that he had given any advice con- 
cerning the treaty of partition. Lord Somers was accused 
of having set the seals to the powers, and afterwards to 
the treaties : of having accepted some grants : of having 
been an accomplice with Kidd ; and of having some guilt 
of partial and dilatory proceedings in chancery. He an- 
swered every article in the charge ; but no replication was 
liiade by the Commons, either to him or to the Earl of 
Orford. When the Commons xvere stimulated by another 
message from the Peers, relating to the impeachments of 
the Earl of Portland and Lord Hallifax, they declined 
exhibiting articles against the former on pretence of re- 
spect for his minesty ; but on the fourteenth of June the 
charge against Hallifax was sent up to the Lords. He was 
taxed with possessing a grant in Ireland, xvithout paying 
the produce of it, according to the law lately enacted con- 
cerning those grants : with enjoying another grant out of 
the forest of Deane, to the waste of the timber and the 
prejudice of the navy :• with having held places that were 
incompatible, by being at the same time commissioner of 
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the treasury, and chancellor of the exchequer ; and wiih 
havinj; advised the two treaties of partition. Ileansv.f red, 
that this frrant in Ireland was of debts and sums of moiicv, 
and witliin tlie act conceruin:; confiscated estates ; th.it all 
he had ever received from it did not exceed four liumlred 
pounds, which, if he was bound to lepay, a cotntnon ac- 
tion would he asramst him ; but every man was not to he 
iinpeaclied who did not discliarire Ins debtv at the verv day 
of pavment. lie observed, that as his ciniit in the lore^t 
of Deane extended to vveediiurs otdv , it could occasion no 
waste of timber, nor prejudice tothemvv: that the au- 
ditor’s place was held hyanollier peison, until he obtained 
the kind’s leave to vvithdr.ivv from the treasury : that he 
never saw the tiisl ticaty of paitilion, nor was his advice 
asked U|ion the subject: that he had never heaid of the 
second but once bclore it vv.is concluded ; and then he 
spoke Ins sentiments fiecly on tlie subject. Tins answer, 
like the others, would have been nodcctod by the Com- 
mons, whose aim was now to evade the trials, had not the 
Lords pressed them by messages to expedite the articles. 
They even a])pointed a day for Orford’s trial, and signified 
their lesolution to the Commons. These desired that a 
committee of both Houses should be named for settling 
preliminaries, one of which was, That the lord to he tried 
should not sit as a peer ; and the other imported. That 
those Loids impeached for the same matter should not 
vote on the trial of each other. They likewise desired, 
that Lord Somers should be first tried. The I.oids made 
no objection to this last demand ; but they rejected the 
pioposal of a committee consisting of both Houses, al- 
leging, that the Commons were parties, and had no title to 
Sinn equality with the judges, or to settle matters relating 
to the tiial : that this was a demand contrary to the 
principles of law and rules of justice, and never practised 
in any couit or nation. The Lords, indeed, had yielded 
to this expedient in the popish plot, because it was a case 
of treason, in which the king’s life and safety of the king- 
dom vveie concerned, while the jieojile were jealous of the 
court, and the whole nation was in a ferment; but at pre- 
sent the times weie quiet, and the charge amounted to 
nothing more than misdemeanors ; therefore, the Lords 
could not assent to such a pioposal as was derogatory fiom 
their jurisdiction. Neither would they agree to the pie- 
htnin'.tiies; but on the twelfth day of June, resolved, ’That 
no jieer impeached for high crimes and misdemeanois, 
should, upon bis tiial, be without the bar: and. That no 
jiccr impeached could be precluded from voting on any 
occasion, except m his own trial. Divers messages passed 
between the two Houses; the Commons still insisting 
upon a committee to settle preliminaries: at length the 
dispute was brought to a fice conference. 

§ LIII. hleanwhile the king going to the House of 
Peeis gave the royal assent to the bill of succession. In 
this speech he expressed his warm acknowledgments for 
their repeated assurances of supporting him in such alli- 
ances as should be most proper for the preservation of the 
hbeitv of Europe, and for the secuiity of England and the 
States-general. He observed, that the season of the year 
was advanced; that the posture of affaiis absolutely re- 
quired his jiresence abroad : and he reeommended desjiatch 
of the public business, especially of those matters which 
were of the greatest importance. The Commons thanked 
him in an address for having approved of their proceed- 
imgs : they declared they would support Inin m such 
alliances as he should think fit to make in conjunction 
with the emperor and the States-general, for the peace of 
Euiope, and reducing the exorbitant power of Fiance. 
Then they resumed their dispute with the upper House. 
In the free conference. Lord Haversham happened to tax 
the Commons with partiality, in impeaching some Loids, 
and screening others who were equally guilty of the 
same misdemeanors. Sir Christopher iMusgi-ave, and the 
managers for the Commons, immediately withdrew : this 
unguarded sally being reported to the House, they imme- 
diately resolved. That John Lord Haversham had uttered 
most scandalous reproaches and false expressions, highly 
reflecting upon the honour and justice of the House of 
Commons, tending to a breach m the good coiresjiondence 
between the two Houses, and to the interiuption of the 
public justice of the nation : that the said Lord Haversham 
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should be charged before the Lords for the said woids: 
th.it the Lords' should be desired to jiroceed in justice 
agaiiwt him, and to inflict upon him such juimshment as 
so high an oflence against the Commons did deserve. 
The Commons had now found a pietenco to juslifv their 
del.iv; and declaied they would not renew the coidcieiice 
until thev should have leceived satisfaction. Lord Havers- 
ham ofleied to submit to a trial; but insisted on their 
fu'-t Jiioving the words which he was said to have spoken, 
"hen tins' declaration was imparted to the Commons, 
they said, the Lords ought to have censuied hini in a 
siimmaiy w.av, and still refused to renew the conference. 
The Lords, on the other hand, came to a resolution. That 
there should not be a committee of both I louses concerning 
the trial of the impeached loids. Then they resolved. That 
Lord Somers should be tiled at kk estminster-hall on 
Tuesday the seventeenth day of Juno, and signified this 
resolution to the lower House; icminding them, at the 
same time, of the articles against the Eail of I’oitland. The 
Commons refused to ajij ear, alleging, they vveie the only 
judges, and that the evidence was not yet prepared. Ihey 
sent up the reasons of their non-aiqieai-ance to the House 
of Loids, wheie they were sujipoited by the new ministry 
and all the malcontents, and produced very warm debates. 
The majoiity carried their jiomt piecemeal, by dint of 
different votes, against which very severe protests were 
entered. On the day appointed for the trial, they sent a 
message to the Commons, that they were going to kV est- 
mmster-hall. The other impeached loids asked leave, and 
were permitted to wiihdiaw. The articles of impeachrnent 
against Lord Somers, and his ansvveis, being lead in M est- 
minster-hall, and the Commons not apjiearing to prosecute, 
the Lords adjourned to their own House, wlieie they 
debated concerning the question that was to be put. This 
being settled, they^retmned to kVestminstei-hall ; and the 
question being put, “ That John Lord Somers be acquitted 
of the articles of impeachment against him, exhibited by 
the House of Commons, and all things therein contained ; 
and, that the impeachment be dismissed,” it was carried by 
a majoiity of thirtv-five. The Commons, exaspeiated at 
these jiroceedings,’ resolved, That the Lords had refused 
justice to the Commons: That they had endeavouied to 
overturn the right of impeachment lodged in the Commons 
by the ancient'constitution of the kingdom : That all the ill 
consequences which might attend the delay of the supplies 
given for the preservation of the public peace, and the 
'maintenance of the balance of Europe, would be owing to 
those who, to procure an indemnity for their own crimes, 
had used their utmost endeavours to make a bieach be- 
tween the two Houses. The Lords sent a message to the 
Commons, giving them to undeistand that they had ac- 
quitted Lord Somers, and dismissed the impeachment, ns 
nobody had appeared to support the articles ; and that they 
had appointed next Monday for the trial of the Earl o'f 
Oiford. Thev resolved. That unless the charge of Lord 
Haversham should be prosecuted by the Commons before 
the end of the session, the Lords vvould adjudge him in- 
nocent : That the resolutions of the Commons on their late 
votes conlained most unjust reflections on the honour and 
justice of the Peeis : That they vveie contrived to cover their 
affected and unieasonable delays in prosecuting the im- 
jieached loids : That thev manifestly tended to the dcstnic- 
tion of the judicature of the lords ;’ to the rendering trials 
on impeachments impracticable for the future, and to the 
subverting the constitution of the English government : 
That, therefore, whatever ill consequences might arise from 
the so long deferiing the supplies for this year’s service, 
were to be attributed to the fatal counsel of the putting off 
the meeting of a parliament so long, and to the unnecessary 
delays of the House of Commons. On the tweniv -third 
day of June, the articles of impeachment against Edwaid 
Earl of Orford were lead in Westminster-hall : but the 
House of Commons having prevdously ordered that none 
of the members should appear at this pietended trial, those 
articles were not supported ; so that his lordship was ac- 
quitted, and the impeachment dismissed. Next day, the 
impeachments against the Duke of Leeds, which had lain 
seven years neglected, together with those against the Earl 
of Po'rtland and Loid Hallifax, as well as the charge 
against Lord Haversham, were dismissed for want of 
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prosecution. Eacli House ordered a narratn'e of these 
proceedings to be published ; and their mutii.d animosity 
liad pioceeded to such a degree of rancour, as seemed to 
piecludc all possibility of reconciliation. The Commons, 
in the whole course of this transaction, had certainly acted 
fiom motives of faction and revenge : for nothing could be 
more unjust, fiivolous, and partial, than the charge ex- 
hibited in the articles of impeachment, their anticipating 
address to the king, and their affected delay in the prose- 
cutions. Their conduct on this occasion was so flagrant 
as to attract the notice of the common people, and inspire 
the generality of the nation with disgust. This the whigs 
did not fail to augment by the arts of calumny, and in par- 
ticular, by insinuating that the court of Versailles had 
found means to engage the majority of the Commons in Us 
mteiest. 

§ LIV. This faction had, since the beginning of this 
session, employed their emissaries m exciting a popular 
aversion to the tory ministers and members, and succeeded 
,so well m their endeavours, that they formed a scheme of 
obtaining petitions from different counties and corpora- 
tions, that should induce the Commons to alter their con- 
duct, on the supposition that it was contraiy to the sense 
of the nation. In execution of this scheme, a petition 
signed by the deputy-lieutenants, above twenty justices of 
the peace, the grand jury and freeholders of the county of 
Lent, had been presented to the House of Commons on 
the eighteenth day of May, by five gentlemen of fortune 
and distinction. The purport of this remonstrance was, to 
recommend union among themselves and confidence in Ins 
majesty, whose great actions for the nation could never be 
forgotten without the blackest ingratitude : to beg they 
would have regard to the voice of the people ; that their 
religion and safety might be effectually provided for ; that 
their loyal addresses might be turned into bills of supply; 
and that his most sacred majesty might be enabled power- 
fully to assist his allies before it should be too late. The 
House was so incensed at the petulance of the petition, 
that they voted it scandalous, insolent, and seditious; and 
ordered the gentlemen who had presented it to be taken 
into custody. They were afterwards committed to the 
Gatehouse, where they remained till the prorogation of 
parliament ; but they bad no reason to repine at their im- 
prisonment, which recommended them to the notice and 
esteem of the public. They were visited and caressed by 
the chiefs of the whig interest, and considered as martyrs 
to the liberties of the people. Their confinement gave rise 
to a very extraordinary paper, entitled, “ A memorial from 
the gentlemen, freeholders, and inhabitants, of the counties 

of , in behalf of themselves, and many thousands 

of the good people of England.” It was signed Lrpion, 
and sent to the speaker in a letter, commanding him, in 
the name of two hundred tliousand Englishmen, to deliver 
it to the House of Commons. In this strange expostu- 
lation, the House was charged with illegal and unwarrant- 
able practices, in fifteen particulars ; a new claim of right 
was ranged under seven heads ; and the Commons were 
admonished to act according to their dutv, as specified in 
this memorial, on pain of incurring the re.sentment of an 
injured nation. It was concluded in these words : “ For 
Englishmen are no longer to be slaves to parliaments than 
to kings — our name is Legion, and we are manv.” The 
Commons were equally provoked and intimidated by tins 
libel, which was the production of one Daniel de Foe, a 
scurrilous party writer, in very little estimation. They 
would not, however, deign to take notice of it in the 
House ; but a complaint being made of endeavours to 
raise tumults and seditions, a committee was appointed 
to draw up an address to his majesty, informing him of 
those seditious endeavours, and beseeching him to provide 
for the public peace and security. 

§ LV. The House, however, perceiving plainly that 
they had incurred the odium of the nation, which began to 
clamour for a war with France, and dreading the popular 
resentment, thought fit to change their measures with re- 
spect to this object, and present the address we have 
already mentioned, in which they promised to support him 
in the alliances he should contract with the emperor and 
other states, in order to bridle the exorbitant power of 
France. They likewise proceeded in earnest upon the 
3 N 


supply, and voted funds for raising about two mil- 
lions seven hundred thousand pounds to defray the ex- 
pense of the ensuing year. They voted thirty thousand 
seamen, and resolved that ten thousand troops should be 
transported from Ireland to Holland, as the auxiliaries 
stipulated in the treaty of 1677 with the States-general. 
The funds were constituted of a land tax, ceitam duties on 
merchandise, and a weekly deduction from the excise, so 
as to bring down the civil list to six hundred thousand 
pounds ; as the Duke of Gloucester was dead, and James’s 
queen refused her allowance. They passed a bill for taking 
away all privileges of parliament m legal prosecutions, 
during the intermediate prorogations ; their last struggle 
with the Ldrds was concerning a bill ibr appointing com- 
missioners to examine and state the public accounts. 
The persons nominated for this purpose were extremely 
obnoxious to the majority of the Peers, as violent partisans 
of the tory faction ; when the bill, thciefore, was sent up 
to the Lords, they made some amendments, which the 
Commons rejected. The former animosity between the 
two Houses began to revive, when the king interrupted 
their disputes, by putting an end to the session, on the 
twenty-fourth day of June, after having thanked the par- 
liament for their zeal in the public service, and exhorted 
them to a discharge of their duties in their seveial coun- 
ties. He was, no doubt, extremely pleased with such an 
issue of a session that had begun with a very inauspicious 
aspect. Ills health daily declined; but he concealed the 
decay of Ins constitution, that his allies might not be dis- 
couraged from engaging m a confederacy of which he was 
deemed the head and chief support. He conferred the 
command of the ten thousand troops destined for Holland 
upon the Earl of Marlborough, and appointed him at the 
same tune his jilenijiotenliary to the States-general : a 
choice that evinced Ins discernment and discretion ; for 
that nobleman surpassed all his contemporaiies, both as a 
general and a politician. He was cool, penetrating, in- 
trepid, and persevering, plausible, iiisinuatiilg, artful, and 
dissembling. 

§ LVI. A regency being established, the king embarked 
for Holland in the beginning of July. On his arrival at 
the Hague he assisted at an assembly of the States-general, 
whom he harangued in very affectionate terms, and was 
answered with great cordiality ; then he made a progress 
round the frontiers, to examine the state of the garrisons ; 
and gave such orders and directions as he judged neces- 
sary for the defence of the country. Meanwhile, the 
French minister, D’Avaux, being recalled from the Hague, 
delivered a letter to the States from the French king, who 
complained that they had olten interrupted the conferences, 
from which no good fruits were to be expected : but he 
assured them it wholly depended upon themselves, whether 
they should continue to receive marks of his ancient friend- 
ship for their republic. The letter w’as accompanied by an 
insolent memorial, to which the States-general returned a 
very spirited answer. As they expected nothing now but 
hostilities from France, they redoubled their diligence m 
making preparations for their own defence. They repaiied 
their fortifications, augmented their army, and hired aux- 
iliaries. King William and they had already engaged in 
an alliance with the King of Denmark, who undeitook to 
furnish a certain number of troops, in consideration of a 
subsidy; and they endeavoured to mediate a peace be- 
tween Sweden and Poland ; but this they could not effect 
France had likewise offered her mediation between those 
powers in hopes of bringing over Sweden to her interest ; 
and the court of Vienna had tampered with the King of 
Poland ; but he persisted in his resolution to prosecute the 
war. The Spaniards began to be very uneasy under the 
dominion of their new master. They were shocked at the 
insolence of his French ministers and attendants, and much 
more at the manners and fashions which they introduced. 
The grandees found themselves very little considered by 
their sovereign, and resented his economy ; for he had en- 
deavoured to retrench the expense of the court, which had 
used to support their magnificence. Prince Eugene, at 
the head of the imperial army, had entered Italy by Vi- 
cenza, and passed the Adige near Carpi, where lie de- 
feated a body of five thousand French forces. The enemy 
were commanded by the Duke of Savoy, assisted by 
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Miiicscbal Catuiat and the Prince of Vnudemont, who did 
not think projier to hazard an engagement : hut hlaiesclial 
Villeroy aniving in the latter end of August with orders 
to attack the imperialists, Catinat retired in disgust. Tlie 
new general marched immediately towards Chi.iii, where 
Prince Eugene was entrenched, and attacked his ramp ; 
hut met with such a reception that herias obliged to retire 
with tlie loss of five tliousand men. Towaids the end of 
the campaign the prince took possession of all the IMantiiiin 
teiritoiics, except iManliia itself, and Ooito, the blockade 
of which he foimed. He reduced all the places on the 
Oglio, and continued in the field during the whole winter, 
exhihitmg lepeatrd marks of the most invincihle courage, 
indefatigable vigihmre, and extensive capacity in the art of 
war. In January he had well nigh sui prised Licmona, 
by mtioducmg a hod} ol men through an old aipicduct. 
They forced one of the gates, by wliirli the iirincc and his 
follow! rs cnteicd; Villeroy being wakened by the noise, 
rail out into the street, where he was taken ; and the town 
must have hecn mlallihly reduced, had Prince Eugene 
been joined by another body of tioops, which he had or- 
deied to march from the Parinesan, and scenic the bridge. 
These not arriving at the time appointed, an Irish regiment 
in the Fiench sefiice took iiossession of the bridge, and 
the piince was obliged to retire with his prisoner. 

§ L^TI. The French king, alarmed at the activity and 
military genius of the imperial general, sent a reinforce- 
ment til his army in Ital}, and the Duke of Vendomc to 
command liis forces m that country; he likewise iiniior- 
tiiiied the Duke of Savoy to assist him cfl'cctnallv ; but 
that prince haring obtained all he could expect from 
France, became cold and backward, llis second daugh- 
ter was by this time married to the new King of Spaxii, 
who met her at Barcelona, where ho found himself in- 
volved in disputes with the slates of Catalonia, who le- 
tused to pay a tax he had imposed, until their privileges 
should bo confirmed ; and he was obliged to gratify them 

111 this particular The war continued to lage in the north. 

The }ouiig King of Sweden loutcd the Saxon.s upon the 
liver’ Dan’iihe ; thence ho marched into Courland, and 
took possession of Mittau without opposition ; while the 
King of Poland retired into lathuania. In Hungary the 
French cinissaiics ciideavourcil to sow the seeds of a now 
lerolt. They exerted themselves with iiidefattgablc indus- 
try III almost every court of Christendom. They had al- 
ready gamed over the Elector of Bavaria, and his hrotlicr, 
the Elector ot Cologn, together with the Dukes of Wol- 
fenhuttle and Saxa-Golha, who professed noiitraliu, while 
they levied troops, and made such |ireparations for war, as 
plainly indicated that they had received subsidies from 
France Louis had also extorted a treatv of alliance from 
the King ot Portugal, who was personally attached to the 
Austrian interest I 'but this weak prince was a slave to Ins 
mimstcrs, whom the French king had corrujUed. During 
this summer, the French coasts were overawed by the 
comhmed fleets of England and Holland, under the 
( ommand of Sir George Kookc, who sailed down the 
Channel in the latter end of August, and detached Vice- 
Admiral Beiibow with a strong squadron to the West 
Indies. Ill order to deceive the Fieiich king, with regard 
to the destination of this fleet. King William demanded 
the fice use of the Spanish harbours, as if his design had 
been to send a squadron to the Mediterranean : but lie 
met with a repulse, while the French sliqis were frcelv ad- 
mitted. Ahout tins jieriod the king revoked his lettcrs- 
patent to the commissioners of the admiralty, and consti- 
tuted the Earl of Pembroke lord high admiral of England, 
in Older to avoid the factions, the disputes, and divided 
counsels ol ahoaid. The carl was no sooner nromoted to 
this office, than he sent Captain Loades with three frigates 
to Cadiz, to hriiig home the sea stores and effects belong- 
ing to the English in that place, before the wai should 
commence ; and this piece of service was successfully 
performed. The Fiench king, in order to enjoy all th’e 
advantages that could he derived from his union with 
Spam, established a comnany to open a trade with Mex- 
ico and Peru ; and concluded a new Assiento treaty, for 
supplvmg the Spanish plantations with negroes. At the 
same time he sent a strong sqitadron to the jioit of Cadiz. 
The Ficncii dress was introduced into the court of Spain ; 
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and, by a formal edict, the grandees of that kingdom and 
the peers of France were put on a level in each nation. 
There was no vigour left in the councils of Spain : her 
finances were exhausted, and her former spirit seemed to 
he quite extinguished ; the nobility were beggars, and the 
common peojile overwhelmed with indigence and distress. 
The condition of Fiance was not much more jirospcrous. 
She had been harassed by a long war, and now saw herself 
on the eve of another, which in all probability would ren- 
der her completely miseiable. 

§ LVIII. These circumstances were well known to the 
emperor and the maiitime powers, and served to animate 
their iiegociations for another grand alliance. Conferences 
were opened at the Hague; and, on the seventh day of 
Sejitcmber, a treaty was concluded between his imperial 
majesty, England, and the States-general. The objects 
jiroposed, were to jirocurc satisfaction to the emperor in 
the Sjianish succession, and sufficient security for the do- 
minions and commerce of the allies. They engaged to use 
their endeavours for recovering the Spanish Netherland,as 
a barrier between Holland and France; and for putting 
the emperor in possession of the duchv of Mil-vn, Najiles, 
and Sicily, with the lands and islands upon the coast of 
Tuscany lielonging to the Spanish dominions. They agreed, 
that the King of England, and the States-general, should 
kecji and possess whatever lands and cities they should 
conquer fiom the Spaniards in the Indies: that the con- 
federates should faithfully communicate their designs to 
one another ; that no party should treat of peace, or truce, 
but Jointly with the rest:' that they should concur in pre- 
venting the union of Fiance and Spam under the same 
goveriiment ; and hinder the French from jiossessing the 
Spanish Indies : that, in concluding a peace, the confede- 
rates should jirovide for the maintenance of the commerce 
carried on by the maritime powers to the dominions taken 
from the S|ianiards, and secure the States by a barrier : 
tliat they sliould, at the same time, settle the excicise ol 
religion in the new conquests : that they should assist one 
another witii all their forces, m case ol being invaded bv 
the French king, or any other potentate, on account of this 
alliance: that a defensive alliance should reinaui between 
them, even after the jicacc : that all kings, princts, and 
states, should he tit liberty to engage in this allianie. 
They detcrminctl to emjiloy two months, to obtain, by 
amicable means, the satisfaction and security which they 
demanded ; tiiid stipulated, that within six weeks the 
treatv should be ratified. 

§ LlX. On the sixteenth day of September, King James 
expired at St. Germain's, after having kibouted under a 
tedious mdis]iosilion. This unfortunate monarch, since 
the miscarriage of his last attemjit foi recovering his throne, 
had laid aside all thoughts of worldly grandeur, and de- 
voted his whole attention to the concerns of his soul. 
Though he could not prevent the busy genius of his queen 
from jilanning new schemes of restoration, he was always 
best pleased when wliolly detached fiom such chimerical 
projects. Hunting was iiis chief diversion; hut religion 
was Ills constant care. Nothing could be moie harmle.ss 
than the life he led ; and, in the course of it, he subjected 
him.scll to uncommon penance and mortification. He fic- 
(lucnlly visited the poor monks of La Traiijie, who were 
much edified by his humble and jiious deportment. His 
pride and arbitrary temjior seem to have vanished with his 
greatness. He became affidilc, kind, and easy to all his 
depend.ants ; and his religion ceitainly opened and im- 
jiroved the virtues of his heart, though it seemed to im- 
pair the faculties of his soul. In his last illness ho con- 
jured his son to prefer his religion to every worldly advan- 
tage, and even to renounce all thoughts of a crown, if he 
could not enjoy it without ofl'ering violence to his faith. 
Ho recommended to him the practice of justice and Christ- 
ian forgiveness ; he himself declaring, that he heartily 
forgave the Prince of Orange, the emperor, and all his 
enemies. He died with gieat maiks of aevotion, and was 
interred, at his own request, in the church of the English 
Benedictines in Paris, without any funeral solcmiiitv. 

§ LX. Before his death he was visited by the Fiencli 
king, who seemed touched with Ins condition, and de- 
claied, that, in case ol his death, he would own Ins son 
as King of England. Tliis j'romiso James’s queen had 
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a’ready extolled from him, by the interest of Madame de 
Maintenon and the dauphin. Accordingly, when James 
died, the pretended Prince of Wales was proclaimed King 
of England at St. Germain’s, and treated as such at the 
court of Versailles. Ills title was likewise recognised by 
the King of Spam, the Duke of Savoy, and the Pope. 
William was no sooner inlormed of this transaction, than 
he despatched a courier to the King of Sweden, as guaran- 
tee of the treaty of Ryswick, to complain of this manifest 
violation. At the same time, he recalled the Earl of Man- 
chester from Paris, and ordered him to return without 
taking an audience of leave. That nobleman immediately 
withdrew, after having intimated to the Marquis de Torcy 
the order he had received. Louis, in vindication of his 
own conduct, dispersed through all the courts of Europe a 
manifesto, in which he affirmed that, in owning the Prince 
of Wales as King of England he had not infringed any 
article of the treaty of Ryswick. He confessed, that in 
the fourth article he had promised that he would not dis- 
turb the King of Great Britain in the peaceable possession 
of his dominions ; and he declared his intention was to 
observe that promise punctually. He observed, that Ins 
generosity would not allow him to abandon the Prince of 
'Vales or his family ; that he could not refuse him a title 
whicli was due to him by birth : that he had more reason 
to complain of the King of Great Britain, and the States- 
general, whose declarations and preparations in favour of 
the empeior might be regarded as real contraventions to 
treaties ; finally, he quoted some instances from history, in 
vhich the children enjoyed the titles of kingdoms winch 
their fathers had lost. These reasons, houever, would 
hardly have induced the Fiench king to take such a step, 
had he not perceived that a war witli England was inevita- 
ble ; and that he should be able to reap some advantages 
in the course of it, from espousing the cause of the pre- 
tender. 

§ LXI. The substance of the French manifesto was 
published in London, bv Poussin, the Secretary of Tallard, 
who had been left in England, as agent for the court of 
'I^ersailles. He was now ordered to leave the kingdom, 
which was filled with indignation at Louis, for having pre- 
tended to declare who ought to bo their sovereign. " The 
city of London presented an address to the lords justices, 
expressing the deepest resentment of the French king’s 
presumption ; assured his majesty that they would, at all 
times, exert the utmost of their abilities for the presen’a- 
tion of his person, and the defence of his just rights, in 
opposition to all invaders of his crown and dignity. Ad- 
dresses of the same nature were sent up from all parts of 
the kingdom, and could not but be agreeable to William. 
He had now concerted measures for acting with vigour 
against France ; and he resolved to revisit his kingdom, 
after having made a considerable progress in a treaty of 
perpetual alliance between England and the States-gene- 
ral, which was afterwards brought to perfection by his ple- 
nipotentiary, the Earl of Marlborough. The king’s return, 
however, was delayed a whole month by a severe indispo- 
sition, during which, the Spanish minister De Quiros hired 
certain physicians, to consult together upon the slate and 
nature of his distemper. They declared, that he could not 
live rnany weeks ; and this opinion was transmitted to 
Madrid. William, however, baffled the prognostic, though 
bis constitution had sustained such a rude shock, that he 
himself perceived that his end was near. He told the Earl 
of Portland he found himself so weak, that he could not 
expect to live another summer: but charged him to con- 
ceal this circumstance until he should be dead. Notwith- 
standing this near approach to dissolution, he exerted him- 
self with surprising diligence and spiiit in establishing the 
confederacy, and settling the plan of operations. A sub- 
sidiary treaty was concluded with the King of Prussia, who 
engaged to furnish a certain number of troops. The em- 
peror agreed to maintain ninety thousand men in the field 
against France : the proportion of the States was limited 
to one hundred and two thousand ; and that of England 
did not exceed forty thousand, to act in conjunction with 
the allies. 

§ LXII. On the fourth day of November the king 
arrived in England, which he found in a strange ferment 
produced from the mutual animosity of the two factions' 
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They reviled each other in words and writing with all the 
falsehood of calumny, and all the bitterness of rancour • 
so that truth, candour, and temperance, seemed to be ban- 
ished by consent of both parties. The king had found 
himself deceived in his new ministers, who had opposed 
his measures with all their influence. He w-as particularly 
disgusted with the deportment of the Earl of Rochester 
who proved altogether imperious and untractable; and’ 
instead of moderating, inflamed the violence of his parly’ 
The king declared, the year in wdiich that nobleman direct- 
ed his councils was the uneasiest of his whole life. He 
could not help expressing his displeasure in such a cold- 
ness of reserve, that Rochester told him he would serve his 
majesty no longer, since he did not enjoy his confidence. 
William made no answer to this expostulation, but resolved' 
he should see him no, more. The Eail, however, at the 
desire of Mr. Harley, became more pliant and submissive ; 
and, after the king’s departuie for Holland, repaired to his 
government of Iieland, in which he now remained, exeit- 
ing all his endeavours to acquire popularity. William 
foieseeing nothing but opposition from the present spirit of 
the House of Commons, closeted some of their leaders, 
with a view to bespeak their compliance : but finding them 
determined to pur.sue their former principles, and to insist 
upon their impeachments, he resolved, with the advice of 
Ins friends, to dissolve the parliament. This step he was 
the more easily induced to take, as the Commons were 
become extremely odious to the nation in general, which 
breathed nothing but war and defiance against the French 
monarch. The parliament was accordingly dissolved by 
proclamation, and another summoned to meet on the 
thirtieth day of December. 

§ LXIII. Never did the two parties pioceed with such 
heat and violence against each other, as in their endeavours 
to influence the ne'v elections. ITie wings, however, ob- 
tained the victory, as they included the monied-interest, 
which will always prevail among the borough-electors. 
Corruption was now reduced into an open and avowed 
commerce ; and, had not the people been so universally 
venal and profligate, that no sense of shame remained, the 
victors must have blushed for their succe.ss Though the 
majority thus obtained was stauneh to the measures of the 
court, the choice of speaker fell upon Mr. Harley, contrary 
to the inclination of the king, who favoured Sir Thomas 
Lyttleton : but his maje.sty’s speech was received with 
universal applause. It was so much admired by the well 
wishers to the revolution, that they printed it with decora 
tions, in the English, Dutch, and French languages. It ap- 
eared as a piece of furniture in all their houses, and as the 
ing’s last legacy to his own and all protestant people. In 
this celebrated harangue, he expatiated upon the indigmtv 
offered to the nation by the French king’s acknowledging 
the pretended Prince of Wales : he explained the dangers 
to which It was exposed, by his placing, his grandson on 
the throne of Spam : he gave them to understand he had 
concluded several alliances, according to the encourage- 
ment given him by both Houses of parliament, winch 
alliances should be laid before them, together with other 
treaties still depending. He obsen’ed, that the eves of all 
Europe were upon this parliament; and all matters at a 
stand, until their resolution should be known: therefore, 
no time ought to be lost. He told them, they had yet an 
opportunity to secure for themselves and their posterity the 
quiet enjoyment of their religion and liberties, if they were 
not w’anting to themselves,'but would exert the ancient 
vigour of the Englisli nation; but he declared his opinion 
was, that should they neglect this occasion, they had no 
reason to hope for another. He said, it would be nece.'- 
sary to maintain a great strength at sea, and a force on land 
proportionable to that of their allies He pressed the Com- 
mons to support the public credit, which could not he 
preserved without keeping sacred that maxim. That thev 
shall never be losers who trust to the parliamentary secu- 
rity. He declared, that he never asked aids from his people 
without regret; that w’hat he desired was for their owm 
.safety and honour, at such a critical time ; and that the 
whole should be appropriated to the purposes for which it 
was intended. He expressed his willingness that the ac- 
counts should be yearly submitted to the inspection of 
parliament. He again recommended despatch, together 
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with good bills for emploving the poor, pncoiimKing trade, 
and suppressing vice. He expressed Ins ho|)e that they 
were come together, determined to avoid dispnlts and 
diffeieiices, and to act with a hearty coiienrience for pio- 
moting the common cause. He said, lie should tliink it 
as great a blessing as could bcf.dl England, if they weie as 
much inclined to lay aside those unhappy fatal animosi- 
ties which divided andvreakcncd them, as he was disposed 
to make all his subjects safe and easy, as to anj, ( von the 
highest, offences committed against his person. He eon- 
juied them to disaiipomt the hopes of their enemies by 
then unanimity. As he bad always shown, and always 
would show, how desnons be was to be the common 
father of all his people, he dcsiied they would lay aside 
paities and divisions, so as that no distinction should be 
lieaid of amongst tbcni, but of ibose who wore fiicnds to 
the protestant leligion and inesent ('slablishment, and of 
those who wished for a |iopish prince and a I'leiicli 
govcinment. He conelnded by aflirniiiig, that if they, in 
good earnest, desiied to see Isngland hold the b.ilanco of 
Isniope, and be indeed at the head of the piotostanl inter- 
est, It would aiiiiear by their iinproving the picsonl oppor- 
tunity. The Lords immediately drew up a warm and 
affeetjonate addiess, in which they expiessed then rosont- 
meiil of the pioeoedings of the I'rcnch king, m ow'iiing^the 
pretended Pi nice of W'alcs for King of Isiigland. They 
assured his majesty, they would assist him to the utmost 
of their power against all his enemies : and when it should 
please God to deprive them of his majesty’s protection, 
they would vigoiously assist and defend against the iirc- 
tended Prince of Wales, and all other pretenders wliat- 
soever, eiery person and persons who had light to succeed 
to the crown of England, by virtue of the acts of parlia- 
ment for establishing and limiting the succession. On 
the fifth day of .lanuary, an address to the .same eficct was 
presented iiy the Coiutnons, and both met with a very 
giatious reception from his majesty, 'liio ]-oids, as a 
luither proof of their real, having taheri into coiisideiation 
tlic dangeis that thicatciied I'hiiope, fiom tlie accession of 
the Duke of An|ou to the crown of Spun, drew up an- 
other address, cvplaiuiiig their sense of that danger; 
stigmatizing tlic Erentli king as a riolator of treaties; 
declaring their opinion that his majesty, his subjects, and 
allies, could never be safe and secure, until the House of 
Austria should bo restored to tlicir riglits, and the invader 
of the .Spanish monarchy brought to reason ; and assuring 
his majesty that no tune should bo lost, nor any thing 
wanting oh their parts, which miglil answer the reasonable 
expectations of their friends abroad ; not doubting but to 
support tlio reputation of the English name, when engaged 
under so great a (irmcc, m the glorious cause of inanitani- 
iiig the liherty of Europe. 

§ ]-Xl\’. The king, 111 ordoi toacepnre the confidcnco of 
the Coiumons, ordered Mr. Secretary \'criion to lay before 
them copies of the treaties and conxcntioiis ho had lately 
concluded, which were so well apnroicd, that the House 
nnanimoiislv voted the supiily. l>y another vole, they 
.luthoii/ed the exelicipiei to liorrow six hundred thousand 
pounds at si.x per cent, for the service of the fleet, and 
fifty thousand pounds for the subsistence of guards and 
gariisons. They deliberated U|ion tlic state of the navy, 
with the debt duo upon it, and examined an estimate of 
what would be necessary for extraordinary rcpaiis. They 
I ailed for an aecount of that part of the national debt for 
which no provision had been made. They ordered the 
speaker to write to the trustees for the forfeited estates m 
Ireland, to attend the House with a full detail of their 
proccedmg.s in the execution of that act of [larliament. 
On the ninth day of .Tanuary, they unanimouslv resolved, 
Tlial leave be given to bung in’ a bill lor .securing his 
in.ijesty’s person, and the succession of the crown iii the 
piotestant line, lor cxtmguishing the hopes of the pretend- 
ed Piiiicc of Wales, and all other pielendeis, and their 
open and secret abettors. They resolved to address Ins 
majesty, that he would insert an article in all his treaties of 
.ilhancc, importing That no peace should be made with 
Eraiice, until his majesty and the nation have leparatioii 
for the great indignity offered by the Fretieh king, in own- 
ing and declaring the pretended Prince of Wales, King of 
Isngland, Scotland, and Ireland. They agreed to maintain 
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forty thousand men for the sea service, and alike number 
bv land, to act m conjunction with the forces of the allies, 
accoidmg to the proportions settled by the contiactmg 
powers. The supplies weie raised by an imposition ot 
four shillings in the pound upon lands, annuities, pensions, 
and stipends, and on the profits arising from the different 
professions : by a tax of two and one-half per cent, on all 
slock 111 lr.ide,’and money at interest; of hye shillings in 
the pound on all salaries, fees, and perquisites ; a capita- 
tion tax of lour shillings : an imposition of one per cent, 
on all shares in the capital slock of any' corporation or 
compariy w'liicli should be bought, sold, or bargained for; 
Jidutj of sixpence pcrbiisliel on maltj and a further duty 
on mum, evder, and perry. 

§ LXV. The Commons seemed to vie with the Lords in 
their ze.il for the government. Ihey brought in a bill for 
attainting the jirctended Prince of Wales, xvhich being 
sent up to the other House, passed with an additional 
I'laiisc of attainder against the (jueen, who acted as regent 
for the pretender. This, however, xvas not carried xvithout 
great opposition in the House of Lords. AVhen the bill 
was sent back to the Commons, they excepted to the 
amendment as irregular They obseived, that attainders 
by bill constituted the most rigorous part of the law’ ; and 
that the stretching of it ought to be avoided. They jiro- 
posed, that the queen should be attainted by a separate 
bill. The Lords assented to the propos.d : and the bill 
against the jirctended Prince of Whales passed. The Lords 
passed another for .attainting the queen ; however, it was 
neglected m the House of Commons. But the longest and 
warmest debates of tins sission were jirodiiced by a bill, 
which the Lords brought in, for nb)urmg the pretended 
Prince of Whiles, and swearing to the king by tlie title of 
riglitful and law fill king, and his heirs, according to the at t 
of settlement. It was proposed, that this oath should be 
voluntarv, tendeicd to all persons, and their subscription 
or refiisa’l recorded w’lthont anv other iicnalty . This article 
was violently opiiosed by the Earl of Nottingham, and 
other lords of the torv iiiterest. They ohsened, th.it the 
goteimiieiit was first settled with another o.itli, which was 
like an original contract: so that there was no occ'ision 
fora new im|iosition : that oaths relating to men’s o|)mioiis 
h.id been always considered as severe impositions; .and 
tliat a voluntarv oath w.is in its own nature unlawful. 
During these (bspiiles, another bill of abjunition was 
brought into the House of Commons by Sir Cliarlcs 
Hedges, that should be obligatory on all persons who 
enjoyed eniploynienls m church or state; it likewise in- 
cluded an otiligatioii to maintain the government in King, 
Lords, and Commons, and to mamiam the church of 
Engkiiui, together with the toleration for e dissenters. 
W'ariii dcb.iics arose upon the question, W'lietlier the oath 
should be imposed or voluntary ; and at length it w’as 
carried for imposition, by the majority of one voice. They 
agreed to inset t an additional clause, declaring it equally 
pcn.il to comp.iss or imagine the death of her royal high- 
ness the Princess Anne of Denmark, as it xvas to compass 
or iniagme the death of the kings eldest son and heir. 
In the House of Peers this bill xvas strenuously opposed 
by the tones; and, when alter long debates it passed on 
the txvciity-fourtb day of February, ten lords entered a pro- 
test against it, as an unnecessary and severe imposition. 

§ LXVI. 'riie whole nation hoxv seemed to join in the 
cry for a xx-ar w itli France. Party heats began to abate : 
th’e factions in the city of London were m a great measure 
moderated by the union of the txx-o companies trading to 
the least Indies, which found their mutual interest required 
a coalition. 'Flie tones m the House of Commons, having 
concuried so heartily xvith the inclinations of the pcojile, 
resolved, as far as it lay m their poxxcr, to justify the con- 
duct of their party in the preceding pailiament. They 
complained of some petitions and addresses xvhich had 
reflected upon the inoceedmgs of the last House of Com- 
mons, ana particularly of the Kentish petition. 1 he 
ma)oritx’, hoxvever, determined, that it xv.is the undoubted 
right of the people of England to petition or address the 
king, for the calling, sitting, or dissolxing of pailianients, 
and for the redressing of grievances ; and that every subject 
under any accusation, either by impeachment or otherxvise, 
liad a right to be brought to a speedy trial. A complaint 
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beiiig likewise miicle, that the Lords had denied the Com- 
mons justice in the matter of the late inipeachmcnts, a 
furious dehate ensued ; and it was carried by a veiy small 
majority that justice had not been denied. In some 
points, however, they succeeded : in the case of .a contro- 
verted election at Maidstone, between Thomas Blisse and 
Thomas Culpepper, the House resolved. That the latter 
had been not only guilty of corrupt, scandalous, and indi- 
rect practices, in endeavourins; to procure himself to be 
elected a burgess; but likewise, being one of the instru- 
ments in promoting and piesenting the scandalous, insolent, 
and seditious petition, commonly called the Kentish 
petition, to the last House of Commons, was guilty of 
promoting a scandalous, villanous, and groundless reflec- 
tion upon that House, by aspersing the membeis with 
receiving French money, or being in the interest of France; 
for which offence he was ordered to be coinmilted to New- 
gate, and to be piosecuted by his majesty’s attorney- 
general. Thev also resolved. That to assert that the House 
of Commons "is not the only representative of the Com- 
mons of England, tends to the subversion of the rights 
and privileges of the House of Commons, and the funda- 
mental constitution of the government of this kingdom : 
That to assert, that the House of Commons have no jiower 
of commitment, but of their own members, tends to the 
subversion of the constitution of the House of Commons: 
That to print or publish any books, oi libels,ieflecting upon 
the proceedings of tlie House of Commons, or any member 
thereof, for or relating to his service theicin, is a high vio- 
lation of the rights and privileges of the House of Com- 
mons. Notwithstanding these transactions, thev did not 
neglect the vigorous [irosecution of the war. Thev ad- 
dressed Ins majesty to interpose with his allies, tliat they 
might increase their quotas of land foices, to be put on 
boaid the fleet in proportion to the numbers bis majesty 
should embark. When they had settled the sums appro- 
priated to the several uses of the war, they |)resented a 
.second address, desiring he would piovide for the half-pay 
officers, in the fiist place, in the recruits and levies to be 
made. The king assured them, it was always his inten- 
tion to provide for those officers. He went to the House 
of Peers, and gave the royal assent to an act, appointing 
commissioners to take, examine, and determine the debts 
due to tlie army, navv, and the transport service ; and also 
to take an account oi" prizes taken during the war. 

§ LXVII. The affairs of Ireland were not a little em- 
ban-assed by the conduct of the trustees appointed to take 
cognizance of the forfeited estates. Tlieir office was ex- 
tremely odious to the people, as well as to the court, and 
their deportment was arbitrary and imperious. Several 
individuals of that kingdom, provoked by the insolence of 
the trustees on one hand, and encouraged by the counte- 
nance of the courtiers on the other, endeavoured, by a cir- 
cular letter, to spirit up the grand jury of Ireland against 
the act of resumption ; petitions were presented to the 
king, couched in very strong terms, affirming, that it was 
injurious to the protestant interest, and had been obuined 
by gross misinformations. The king having communi- 
cated these addresses to the House, they were immedi- 
ately voted scandalous, false, and groundless ; and the 
Commons resolved. That, notwithstanding the complaints 
and clamours against the trustees, it did not ajipcar to the 
House but those complaints were groundless : nevertheless 
they afterwards received several petitions, imiiloiing relief 
against the said act; and thev ordered that the petitioners 
should be relieved accordingly. Proposals w’ere delivered 
in for incorporating such as should purchase the said for- 
feitures, on certain terms therein specified, according to 
the rent-roll, when verified and made good to the pur- 
chasers; but, whereas in this rent-roll, the value of the 
estates had been estimated at something more than seven 
hundred and sixteen thousand pounds, those who under- 
took to make the purchase affirmed, they were not worth 
five hundred thousand pounds : and thus the aff.iir re- 
mained in suspense. 

§ LXVIII. With respect to Scotland, the clamours of 
that kingdom had not yet subsided. When the bill of 
abjuration passed in the House of Peers, the Earl of Not- 
tingham had declared, that although he differed in opinion 
from the majority in many particulars relating to that bill. 


yet he was a Irieiid to the design of it: .iiid in older to 
secure a protestant succession, he thought a union ol the 
whole island was absolutelv necessary. He therefoie 
moved for an address to the king, that lie would dissolve 
the parliament of Scotland now sitting, as the leg.dity of 
it might be called in question, on account of its having 
been originally a convention ; and that a new parliament 
should be summoned, that they might treat about a union 
of the two kingdoms. The king had this affair so much 
at heart, that even when he was disabled fiom going to 
the parliament in person, he sent a letter to the Commons, 
expressing an eager desire that a treaty for this pin pose 
might be set on foot, and earnestly recommending this 
aflhir to the consideration of the House: but, as a new 
parliament in Scotland could not be called without a great 
risk, while the nation was in such a ferment, the pioject 
w.as iiostponed to a mere I’avourable opportunity. 

§ LXIX. Before the king’s return from Holland, he had 
concerted with his allies the operations of the ensuing 
campaign. He had engaged in a negociation with the 
Prince of Ilesse-D'Armstadt, who assured him, that if he 
would besiege and lake Cadiz, the Admiral of Castile, 
and divers other grandees of Spain, would deckaie for the 
House of Austria. The allies had also deteimined upon 
the siege of Keiserswaert, which the Elector of Cologn 
li.id delivered into the hands of the Fiench : the Elector 
of Hanover had resolved to disarm the Princes of Wolferi- 
buttle : the King of the Bomans, and Prince Louis of 
Baden, undertook to invest Landau : and the emperor 
promised to send a poweiful reinforcement to Prince Eu- 
gene in Italy: but William did not live to see these 
schemes put in execution. His constitution vvas by this 
lime almost exhausted, though he endeavoured to conceal 
the effects of his malady, and to repair his health by exer- 
cise. On the twenty-first day of February, in riding to 
Ilampton-couit fiom Kensington, his horse fell under him, 
and he himself was thrown upon the ground with such 
violence, as produced a fracture in his collar-bone. His 
attendants conveyed him to the palace of Hampton-court, 
where the fracture was reduceu by Ronjat, his serieani- 
siirgeon. In tlie evening he returned to Kensington iii 
Ins coach, and the two ends of the fractured bone having 
been disunited by the jolting of the cai riage, were replaced 
under the inspection of Bidloo, his jihysician. He seemed 
to be in a fairway of recovering till the firstday of Maicli, 
when his knee appeared to be inflamed, with great pain 
and weakness. Next day he granted a commission under 
the great seal to several jieers, for passing the bills to 
which both Houses of pailiament had agreed; namely, 
the act of attainder against the pretended Prince of Wales, 
and another in favour of the quakers, enacting. That their 
solemn affirmation and declaration should be accepted 
instead of an oath in the usual form. 

5 LXX. On the fourth day of March the king was so 
well recovered of his lameness, that he took several tuins 
in the gallery at Kensington ; but, sitting down on a couch 
wlieie he fell asleep, he vvas seized with a shivering, which 
teimiiiated in a fever and diairhcoa. He was attended by 
Sir Thomas Millington, Sir Richard Blackmore, Sir The- 
odore Colledon, Dr. Bidloo, and other eminent physicians : 
but their prescriptions proved ineffectual. On the sixth 
he granted another commission for passing the bill for the 
mall-t.ax, and the bill of abjuration ; and, being so weak 
that he could not write his name, he, in presence of the 
lord-keeper and the clerks of parliament, applied a stamp 
prepared for the purpose. The Earl of Albemai le arriving 
from Holland, confeired with him in private on the pos- 
ture of affairs abroad ; but he received his informations 
with great coldness, and said, “ Je tire vert ma jin . — I 
approach the end of my life.” In the evening he thanked 
Dr. Bidloo for his care and tenderness, saying, “ I know 
that you and the other learned physicians have done all 
that your ait can do for my relief; hut, finding all me.ans 
ineffectual, I submit.” He received spiritual consolation 
from Archbishop Tennison, and Burnet, Bishop of Salis- 
bury ; on Sunday morning the sacrament vvas administer- 
ed to him. The Lords of the privy council and divers 
noblemen attended in the adjoining apartments, and ‘o 
some of them who were admitted he spoke a little. He 
thanked Loid Averquerque for his long and faithful ser- 
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vices : he deliveied to Lord Albemarle the ke^s of his 
closet and scrutoire, tellnif; him he knew what to do with 
them. He inquired for the Earl of Portland ; but, bemK 
speechless before that nobleman arrived, he fjrasped his 
hand, and laid it to his heart, null marks of the most 
tender atl'ection. On the eighth day of M.ircli he expired, 
111 the fiftj-second year of his a^e, after haviii" reigned 
thiiteen yeais. The Lords Lexington and Scaiboiough, 
who weie in naitmg, no sooner perceived the king n.is 
dead, than they ordered Roiijat to untie fiom his left arm 
a black ribbon, to which w.is aflixed a ring, containing 
some hair of the late Queen Wary. The body, being 
opened and embalmed, lav m stale for some time at Ken- 
sington ; and on the twelfth day of April w.as deposited 
in a vault of Henn’s chapel in W’estnnnsler-abbey. In 
the beginning of hlai, a mil wliicli ho had intrusted with 
hlonsieur Schuvlemberg was opened at the Hague. In 
this he laid declared his cousin Pi nice prison of Nassau, 
Stadtholder of I’riesland, his solo and universal heir, and 
aiipomted the Statcs-geneial his executors By a codicil 
annexed, he had bcipioalhcd the Lordship of Breevert, 
and a legacy of two hundied thousand guilders, to the 
Earl of Albemarle. 

§ LXXI. William III. x\as in his person of the middle 
stature, a thin body, a delicate constitution, subject to an 
asthma and continual cough from his infancy. He had 
an aquiline nose, sparkling eyes, a largo foreliead, and a 
grave solemn aspect. He was very sparing of speech : 
Ins coineisation was dry, and his manner disgusting, ex- 
cept in battle, when Ins deportment was free, spirited, and 
animating. In courage, fortitude, and equanimity, he 
rivalled the most eminent warriors of anliquity: and Ins 
natural sagacity made amends for the defects in Ins edu- 
cation, which had not been propeily superintended. He 
was religious, tcm[ierate, ”01101X111)' just and sincere, a 
stranger to violent transports of p'lssion, and miglil have 
passed for one of the best princes of the age in which he 
lived, had he never ascended the throne of (ireat Britain. 
But the distinguishing criterion of his cliararter was am- 
bition. To this he sacrificed the piinctdios of honour and 
decorum, in deposing his own father-m-law and uncle; 
and tins he gratified at the o\(iense of the nation that 
raised him to soicieign autliorits. He aspired lo the 
honour of acting as umpire in all the contests of Europe; 
and the second olqect of Ins atlentioii was, the prosperity 
of that couMtiy to which he owed Ins bnth and extraction. 
IN'hcther he really thought the interests of the continent 
and (heat Britain wore inseparable, or sought only lo drag 
England into the confederacy as a convenient ally, certain 
It IS, ho involved these kingdoms in foreign connexions, 
which, in all probability, will be productive of their rum. 
In order to establish this favourite point, he scrupled not 
to employ all the engines of corruption, bv which the mo- 
rals of the nation were tolalh debauched. He procured a 
parliamentary sanction for a standing .army, which now 
seems to be mtcrwoicn m the constitution. He intro- 
duced the |ieinicious practice of borrowing upon remote 
funds; an expedient that necessarilv hatched a brood of 
usurers, brokers, coiitractois, and stock|obbcrs, lo prey 
upon the Mtals of their country. He entailed upon the 
n.ition a growing debt, and a system of politics big wiili 
misery, dcsimr, and destruction. To sum up liis charac- 
ter in a few words— William was a f.italisi m religion, 
iiidel itigablc in war, enterprising in jinlitics, 
dead lo all the waiin and generous emotions 
of the human heart, a cold relation, an mdif- 
fcient husband, a disagreeable man, an un- 
gracious prince, and an im]iorious sovereign. 
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CHAP. vii. 

I. Anne sucrcnls to the throne. ( II .She rrsnlvi, to fulfil ilieroL** e 
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rrench paitisan § XIV. 'I he imperialists are worsted at I'l idlinfrueii. 

4 AV. hattle of I..U 77 er.i, jn Italy, $ XVI. the King of Sweden de- 
feats Augustus at Kibsou in PohimJ. 5 XVII I'niitless exotfiition to 
C’adi 7 b> the Iluke of Ormond an«l Sir George Hooke, q Xv III. f hey 
t.Tke and destroy the Spanish galleons at Viyo. 5 AIX. Admiial Ben- 
hou’s engagement with Ducasse in the West Indies 5 XX. Ihe queen 
Hssemhles a new parliTinent. 6 XXI. Disputes between the two Houses. 
J AXII. Ilie Loids inquire into the conduct ot Sir Geoige Hooke. 
$ A \I1 1, t he parliament make a settlement on Prinec George of Den- 
inarl . ^ X\IV. Ihe J'arl ot Mailborougli created a duke § XXV. 
All (.ommetet and correspondence prohibited between Holland and the 
two <r<»vvns <if 1 ranci and Spam. $ XXVI. A bill tor t)re\enting occa- 
sional (ontormity. 5 \\V1I. it miscarries, ^ XXVI 11. Violent ani- 
inoMiy hetwetu the two Houses, produced by the inquiry into the public 
accounts ^ AXJX. Disputes between the two Houses of Conxocation. 
$ X AX, Account of the pai lies in hcotland. $ XXX I. Dangerous heats 
in the parliament of that kingdom. ^XXXIl. 'Ihe conunissioutr is 
ahmdontd by the caxalieis. $ XXXllI, He is m danger of Ins life, 
and suddenly pioiogues ihe parliament. $ XXXIV, Pioeeedings of the 
Irish p.'irhamcnt $ XXXv J hey pass a severe act against papists. 

5 XXXVI. 1 he rieclnr ot B u aria defeats the Imperialists at Scanlm- 
gcn. and takes possession of Hatisbon, ^ XXXVHI. Ihe allies reduce 
Bonne. } AXaVIII. Battle ot 1 ckeren. J XXXIX. 'fhe Prince of 
Hesse is defeated by tlie I rencli at fepirebacn. $XI.. 1 reat> between 
(he emperoi and the Duke ot Savoy, Ihe King of Portugal accedes to 
the grand nlliincc $ AI.I. Sir Cloudtsley Shovel sails with a fleet to 
the alrdi((rianc.m. $XLI1. Adinir.tl Gravilon’s bootless expedition 
to the West Indies. $ XLIII. Charles King of Spam arrives m 
Liigtand. 


§ I. William was succeeded as sovereign 
of England by Anne Princess of Denmark, • ■ i • 
who ascended the throne in the tliirty-eiglitli year of her 
age, to the general satisfaction of all parties. Even the 
.lacobiies seemed jdeased with her elevation, on the sup- 
nosition, that as m all probability she would leave no 
licirs of her own body, the dictates of natural affection 
would induce her to alter the succession in favour of her 
own brother. Slie bad been taught to cliensli warm sen- 
tiinents of the tories, whom she considered as the friends 
of monarchy, and the true sons of the cliurcli ; and tliey 
bad always yirofesscd an inviolalile attacliment to her per- 
son and interest; but her conduct was wholly mfliienced 
by the Countess of Marlborough, a woman of tin imperious 
temper and intriguing genius, who bad been intimate with 
the princess from her tender years, and gained a surprising 
ascendency over her. Anne had undergone some strange 
vicissitudes of fortune in consequence of her father's ex- 
pulsion, and sustained a variety of mortifications in the 
late reign, during which she conducted herself with sucli 
discretion, as left little or no pretences for censuie or re- 
sentment. Such conduct, indeed, was in a great measure 
owing to a natural temperance of disposition, not easily 
ruffled or inflamed. She was zealously devoted to the 
church of England, from which her father had used some 
endeavours to detach her bofoie the revolution ; and slie 
lived m great harmony with her husband, to whom slie 
boro SIX children, nil oT whom she bad already survived. 
Wilham bad no sooner yielded up bis breatli, than the 
privy-couiicil in a body w'aitcd on the new queen, who, iii 
a shoit but sensible speecli, assured them, that no pains 
nor diligence should be wanting on her pait, to pioserve 
and siijiport the religion, laws, and liboilies of her country, 
to niamtam the succession in the protestant line, and the 
governinent m church and state as by law established. 
She declared her resolution to cany on the piepaiations 
forojqiosing the exorbitant power of France, and to assure 
the allies that she would pursue the true interest of Eng- 
land, together with theirs, for the support of the common 
cause. The memliers of the privy council having taken 
the oaths, she ordered a iiroclam'ation to he published, 
signifying her pleasure, that all jicrsons in office of aiitlio- 
rily or government at the decease of the late king, should 
so continue till further directions. By virtue of an act 
passed in the late reign, the parliament continued sitting 
even alter the king’s death. Both Houses met imme- 
diately, ami unanimously voted an address of condolence 
and congratulation ; and, in the afternoon, the queen was 
proclaimed. Next day the Lords and Commons severally 
attended her with an addiess, congratiilatir.g her majesty s 
accession to the throne ; and iissiirmg her of their firm re- 
solution to siippoit her against all her enemies whatso- 
ever. The Lords acknowledged, that tlieir greit loss was 
no otherwise to bo repaired but by a vigorous adlieience 
lo her majesty and her allies, in tlie prosecution of those 
measures already concerted to reduce tlie exoibitant power 
of France. The Commons declared, tbey would maintain 
the succession of the crown in the protestant line, and 
effcctiiallv provide for the public credit of the nation. 
'I'liese addresses were graciously received by the queen. 
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wlio, oil tlie clpventli d;iy of March, went to the House of 
Peers with the ubiul solemnity, where, in u speech to both 
Houses, she expressed lier satisfaction at their unanimous 
concurrence null iier opinion, that too much could not be 
done for llie encouni>;ement of their allies in liumbling the 
power of France; and desired they would consider of 
proper methods towards obtainiiiK a union between Eng- 
land and Scotland. She observed to the Commons, that 
the revenue for dofra\ing the e.xpenses of the civil govern- 
ment was expired ; and that she relied entirely on their 
affection for its being sunplied in such a rnanner as should 
be most suitable to "the honour and dignity of the crown. 
She declared it should be her constant endeavour to make 
them the best return for their duty and affection, by a 
careful and diligent administration for the good of all her 
subjects. “ And as I know my own heait to be entirely 
English, (continued she,) I can very sincerely assure you, 
tlieie is not any thing you can expect or desire from me, 
which I shall not be ready to do for the happiness and 
prosperity of England ; and you shall always find me a 
strict and religious observer of my word.” These assur- 
ances were extremely agreeable to the parliament; and 
she received the thanks of both Houses. Addresses of 
congiatulation were presented by the bishop and clergy of 
London : by the dissenters in and about that city ; and by 
all the counties, cities, towns, and corporations of Eng- 
land. She declared her attachment to the church : she 
promised her protection to the dissenters; and leceived 
the compliments of all her subjects with such affability as 
insured their affection. 

§ II. William’s death was no sooner known at the 
Hague, than all Holland was filled with consternation. 
The States immediately assembled, and, for some time, 
gazed at each other in silent fear and astonishment. They 
sighed, wept, and interchanged embraces and vows, that 
they would act with unanimity, and expend tlieir dearest 
blood in defence of their country. Then thev despatched 
letters to the cities and provinces, informing them of this 
unfortunate event, and exhorting them to union and perse- 
verance. The express from England having brouglit the 
queen’s speech to her privy council, it was translated and 
published, to revive the drooping spirits of the people. 
Next day Pensionary Fagel imparted to the Slates of 
Holland a letter which he" had received from the Earl of 
Marlborough, containing assurances, in the queen’s name, 
of union and assistance. In a few days, the queen wrote 
a letter in the French language to the States, confirming 
these assurances : it was delivered by Mr. Stanhope, 
whom she had furnished with fresh credentials as envoy 
from England. Thus animated, the States resolved to 
prosecute vigorous measures : their resolutions were still 
more inspirited by the arrival of the Earl of Marlborough, 
whom the queen lionotired with the order of the Garter, 
and invested with the character of ambassador extraordi- 
nary and plenipotentiaiy to the States-general : he was 
likewise declared captain-general of her forces both at home 
and abroad. Heassured the States, thather Britannicmajesty 
W'ould maintain the alliances which had been concluded 
by the late king, and do everv thing thattlie common con- 
cerns of Europe required. The speech was answered by 
Dickvelt, president of the week, who, in the name of the 
States, expressed their liearty thanks to her majesty, and 
their resolutions of concurring with her in a vigorous pro- 
secution of the common interest. 

§ III. The importance of William’s life was evinced by 
the joy that diffused itself through the kingdom of France 
at the news of his decease. The person who first brought 
the tidings to Calais was imprisoned by the governor, until 
his information was confirmed. The court of Versailles 
could hardly restrain their tranmorts so as to preserve com- 
mon decorum : the people of Paris openly rejoiced at the 
event: all decency was laid aside at Rome, where this in- 
cident produced siich indecent raptures, that Cardinal Gri- 
mani, the imperial minister, complained of them to the 
Pope, as an insult on his master the emperor, who was 
William’s friend, confederate, and ally. The French king 
despatched credentials to Barre, whom the Count D’Avaux 
had left at the Hague to manage the affairs of France, to- 
gether with instructions to renew the negociation with the 
State.s, in hope of detaching them from the alliance. This 


minister presented a memon.d impljiiig ■.w.cn- r, llu tions 
on King V/illiam, and the past conduct ol the Dntih ; .uni 
insinuating, that now they had recotered thoir hbi rt\, ll.o 
court of Fiance hoped they would consult their line int(.r- 
est. The Count de Goes, envoy from the emperor, ani- 
madverted on these expressions in another memonal, v.hich 
was likewise published : the Stales produced in publican 
answer to the same remonstrance, expressing their resent- 
ment at the insolence of such insinuations, and their i eiie- 
ration for the memory of their late stadlholder. The Earl 
of Marlborough succeeded in every part of his negociation. 
He animated the Dutch to a full exeition of their vigour : 
he concerted the operations of the campaign : he agreed 
with the States-geneial and the imperial minister, that uar 
should be declared against France on the same day, 
at Vienna, London, and the Hague : and on the third 
of April embarked for England, after having acquired 
the entire confidence of those who governed the United 
Provinces. 

§ IV. Bv this time the House of Com- ^ 
mons in England had settled the civil list ' 
upon the queen for her life. When the bill received the 
royal assent, she assured them that one hundred thousand 
pounds of this revenue should be applied to the public 
service of the current year : at the same time, she passed 
another bill for receiving and examining the public ac- 
counts. A commission for this pur[iosB was granted in 
the preceding reign, but had been for some years discon- 
tinued ; and, indeed, always proved ineffectual to detect 
and punish those individuals who shamefully pillaged 
their country. The villany was so complicated, the vice 
so general, and the delinquents so powerfully screened bv 
artifice and interest, as to elude all inquiry. On the 
tiventy-fourth day of iMarcli, the oath of abjuration was 
taken by the speaker and members, according to an act 
for the further security of her majesty’s person, and the 
suecession of the crown in the prolestant line, and for ex- 
tinguishing the hopes of the pietended Prince of Wales. 
The queen’s inclination to the tones plainly appeared in 
her choice of ministers. Doctor John Sharp, Archbishop 
of Yoik, became her ghostly director and counsellor in all 
ecclesiastical affairs The Earl of Rochester was continued 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and enjoyed a great shaie of 
her majesty’s confidence : the privy-seal was intrusted to 
the Marquis of Normanby : the Earl of Nottingham and 
Sir Charles Hedges were' appointed secretaries of state : 
the Earl of Abingdon, Viscount Weymouth, Lord Dart- 
mouth, Sir Christopher Musgrave, Grenville, Howe, Gower, 
and Harcoiiit, were admitted as members of the prny 
council, together with Sir Edward Seymour, now declaretl 
comptroller of the household. The Lord Godolpliin de- 
clined accepting the office of lord high-treasurer, until he 
was overruled by the persuasions of Marlborough, to 
whose eldest daughter his son was married. Tins noble- 
man refused to command the forces abroad, unless the 
treasury should be put into the hands of Godolpliin, on 
whose punctuality in point of remittances he knew he 
could depend. George, Prince of Denmark, was invested 
with the title of generalissimo of all the queen’s forces by 
sea and land ; and afterwards created lord liigh-admiral, 
the Earl of Pembroke having been dismissed from this 
office with the offer of a large pension, which he generously 
refused. Prince George, as admiral, was assisted by a 
council, consisting of Sir George Rooke, Sir David 
Mitchcl, George Churchill, and Richard Hill. Though 
the legality of this board was doubted, the parliament had 
such respect and veneration for the queen, that it was 
suffered to act without question. 

§ V. A rivalsliip for the queen’s favour already appeared 
between the Earls of Rochester and Marlborough. The 
former, as first cousin to the queen, and chief of the toiy 
faction, maintained considerable influence in the council ; 
but even there the interest of his rival predominated. 
Marlborough was not only the better courtier, but by the 
canal of his countess, actually directed the queen in all 
her resolutions. Rochester proposed in council, that the 
English should avoid a declaration of war with France, 
and act as auxiliaries only. He was seconded by some 
other members : but the opinion of Marlborough prepon- 
derated. lie observed, that the honour of the nation was 
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concerned to fulfil tiie late king’s cneagements ; and 
affirmed tliat France could never be reduced -within due 
bounds, unless the English would enter as priiicinals in 
the qunrfel. This allecntion was supported by the Dukes 
of Somenet and Devonshire, the Ewl of Pembroke, and 
the majority of the council. 'Die queen heing resolved to 
declare war. communicated her intention to the House of 
Commons, by whom it was approved ; niitl on the fourth 
day of May the decimation was solemnly proclaimed. 
Tile king or Fiance was, in this proclamation, taxirf with 
having tfleen possession of great part of the Spanish do- 
minions ; svith designing to invndn_ the liberties of Eurojie, 
and obstruct the freedom of navigation and commerce; 
with having oflered an unpardonable iiisnll to the queen, 
and her throne, Iw taking upon him to declare the pre- 
tended Prince of Wales King of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. ’Dio thnsi dechiratioiis of the emperor, England, 
and the statcs-gcncml, svhicli were inihlishcd in one day, 
did not fail to disconcert, ns well ns to provoke, the Frenw 
monarch. When his minister Dc Torcy recited them in 
his hearing, he spoke of the queen with some acrimony'; 
hut with respect to the .States-gencral, he declared wth 
great emotion, that ‘'Messieurs the Dutch merchants 
should one day repent of their insolence and presumption, 
in declaring war agmiistso powerful a monarch hedid not, 
liowevcr, produce his dcclamtion till the third day of July. 

§ VI. llio House of Commons, in compliance wiui 
the queen's desire, brouglit in a bill, empowering her ma- 
icsty to name commissioners to treat with the Scots fora 
union of the two kingdoms. It met with smrm opposition 
from Sir Edward Seymour, and other tory members, who 
> discharged aliuiidnncc of .satire and ridicule upon tlie 
Scottish nation : Imt the measure seemed so necessary at 
that juncture, to secure the protcstaiit succession against 
the practices of France, and the claims of the pretender, 
that the majority cspoiisrd (he bill, svhich passoi through 
both I louses, anil on the sixth day of May rcrcivedtheroval 
assent, together with some bills of less importance. The 
enemies oftiic late king contimicd to revile Ids memoiy.* 
Tlicy even charged him with iiaviiig fanncrl a design of 
excluding the Princess Anne from the jhronc, and of in- 
troducing the Elector of Hanover ns Ins own immediate 
succicisor- Tliis report liad licen so industriously circnlatnl, 
that it licgiiii to gain ciedil all over the kingdom. Several 
peers intcrcstwl ihem'elvcs in William’s diameter: and n 
motion was niade in tlio upper House, lliat the truth of 
this report should be inquired into, 'llic House imme- 
diately desired that diosc Lords who had visited the late 
king's' papers would intimate sviiothcr or not tlicy bad 
found any among them relating to the queen’s succession, 
or to tlic succession of the house of Hanover. Tlicy forth- 
with declared, (hat nothing of tlmt sort np|icared. Tlicn 
the House resolved, that the report svas groundless, false, 
villanous, and scandalous; to the dishonour of the late 
king’s memory, and highly tending to the disservice of Iter 
present majesty, whom they besought to give order tliat 
the authors or publishers of such scandalous reports should 
lie prosecuted by tlic nltonicv-gcncml. Tlic same constirc 
svas passed u|ion some liliels and prunphlels, tending to 
inflame the factions of the kingdom, and to propagate u 
spirit of irreligion.*' On the twcnty-finl day of Alay, tlie 
Commons, in an address, advised tier majestv to cni^e 
tlic cm|)eror, the Statcs-gcncial, and her other aflics, to join 
svith her in prohibiting all intercourse with France and 
Spain ; and to concert such methods svith the States-ge- 
ncml ns might most cflbctually secure the trade of tier siili- 
jects and allies. Tlic I/irds ]ircscmed another address, 
• desiring tlic queen svould encourage her subjects to equip 
pns-atcers, as tlic preparations of the enemy .seemed to be 
made for a piratical war, to the intorruptioii of commerce: 
they likewise exhorted her majesty to grant commissions 
or charters to all pcisons who sliould moke such acqui- 


sitions in the Indies, as she in hen great wisdom should 
judge most expedient for the good of her kingdoms. On 
the twenty-fifln day of May, the queen having passed 
several puolic and private bills,‘ dismissed the parliament 
Iw prorogation, afler having, in a short speech, thanked 
them for their zeal, recommended unanirnity, and declared 
site would carefully preserve and maintain the act of tole- 
mtion. 

§ VII. In Scotland a warm contest arose betw^n the 
rcvoliitioiicrs and those in the opposition, concerning the 
existence of the present parliament. The queen had sig- 
nified her accession to the throne, in a letter to her privy 
council for Scotland ; desiring they would continue _tb act 
in that office, until she should send a new commission. 
Meanwhile she autliorized them to publish a proclamation, 
ordaining all officers of state, counsellors, and magistrates, 
to act in all tilings conformably to the commissions and 
instructions of his late majesty,^ until new commissions 
should be preqiared. She likewise usur^_ them of her 
firm resolution to protect them in their religion, laws, and 
lilicrtics, and in the established government of tlie church. 
She had already, in preMsnee of twelve ^ttish counsellors, 
taken the coranation-oatli for that kingdom : but those 
who wanted to embroil the affairs of their country affirmed 
tliat this was an irregular -way of proceeding, and that the 
oatli ought to havo been tenclered by persons deputed for 
that purpose, cither by the parliament or the privy-council 
of the kingdom. Tlie present ministry, consisting of the 
Duke of Quecnsbmy, the Fxirls of Marchmont, Meliil, 
Scaficid, Ilynford, ana Selkirk, were devoted to revolution 
principles, and dcsirousrthal the parliament should con- 
tinue, in pursuance of a laic act for continuing the parlia- 
mrnt that should he tlicn in being, six months oiler the 
death of the king; and that it should assemble in twenty 
days nfler tliat event. Tlic queen had, by several aiEonrn- 
mcnis, deferred the meeting almost three months alter tlie 
kin^s decease: and tlicreforelhcnmi-rcvolutioncrs affirmed 
that it was dissolvctl. Tlic Duke of Hamilton was at the 
head of this party, svliich dnmotired Imidly for a neiv par- 
liament. Tins nobleman, together with the Marquis of 
Twcednle, the Earls MoTslial and Rothes, and many other 
noblemen, tcfialivd to I/sndoii, in order to make the queen 
ncquninu'd with their objections to the continuance of the 
present parliament. She nilmiticd them to her presence, 
and calmly beard their allegations ; but she was deter- 
mined Ity tlic advice of her priv}' council for tlmt kingdom, 
who were of opinion tliat the nation was in too great a 
ferment to bnrard tlic convocation of a new parliament. 
According tn the queen’s Inst adjournment, the parliament 
met at Edinbuich on the ninth rjny of June, die Duke of 
Qucciisbcny having been appointed higli-commissioncr. 
Before die queen’s commission was read, die Duke of 
Hamilton, for liimsclf and his adherenu, declared their 
satisfaction at her majesty’s accession to the throne, not 
only on account of her undoubted riglit by descent, but 
iikcivisc because of her many personal virtues and royal 
qualities. He said tlicr ware resolved to sacrifice th'cir 
lives and fortunes in dcfeucc of her majesty’s right ngninsl 
all her enemies svhatever: but, at the same time, they 
diought themselves bound in dutv to giro tlioir opinion, 
dint they were not warranted by law to sit and act as a 
parliament. He then read a pn|X!r to the following effect : 
diat forasmuch ns, by die fundamental laws and constitu- 
tion of this kingdom, all prliamcnts do dissolve on die 
death of their sovereign, except in so far as innovated by an 
act in die preceding reign, dial the parliament in being nt 
his majesty’s decease sliould meet, and act svhat might he 
ncedriil for die defence of the tiue protestant religion as 
by law established, and for die maintenance of die succes- 
sion to die crown, ns settled by the claim of right, and for the 
preservation and security of the public pence; and seeing 
diese endsure fully answered by her majesty's succession to 
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the ihrone; we conceive Ourselves not now warranted by 
law to meet, sit, or act; and therefore do dissent from 
any thinp tliat shall be done or acted. The duke having 
iccited this paiier, and formally protested against the pro- 
ceedinis of the parliament, withdrew with seventy-nine 
members amidst the acclamations of the people. 

§ VIII. Notwithstanding their secession, the commis- 
sioner, who retained a much greater number, produced the 
queen’s letter, signifying her resolution to maintain and 
jirotect her subjects in the full possession of their religion, 
laws, liberties, and the presbyterian discipline. She in- 
formed them of her having declared war against France; 
she exhorted them to provide competent supplies for main- 
taining such a number of forces as might be necessary for 
disappointing the enemy’s designs, and preserving the pre- 
sent happy settlement; and she earnestly recommended 
to their consideration a union of the two kingdoms. The 
Duke of Queensberry and the Earl of Marchmont having 
enforced the dift'erent articles of this letter, committees 
were appointed for the security of the kingdom, for contro- 
verted elections, for drawing up an answer to her majesty’s 
letter, and for revising the minutes. Meanwhile, the Duke 
of Hamilton and his adherents sent the Lord Blantvre to 
London, with an address to the queen, who refused to 
receive it, but wrote another letter to the parliament, 
expressing her resolution to maintain their dignity and 
authority against all opposers. They, in answer to the 
former, had assured her, that the groundless secession of 
-some members should increase and strengthen their care 
and zeal for her majesty’s service. They expelled Sir 
Alexander Bruce, for having given vent to some reflec- 
tions against presbytery. The lord advocate prosecuted 
the faculty of advocates before the parliament, for having 
passed a vote among themselves in favour of the protesta- 
tion and address of the dissenting members. The faculty 
was severely reprimanded: but the uhole nation seemed 
to resent the prosecution. The parliament passed an act 
for recognising her majesty’s royal authority ; another (br 
adjourning the court of judicature called the session : a 
third declaring this meeting of parliament legal : and for- 
bidding any person to disown, quarrel with, or impugn the 
dignity and authority thereof, under the penalty of high 
treason : a fourth for securing the true protestant religion 
and presbyterian church government : a fifth for a land- 
tax : and a sixth enabling her majesty to appoint com- 
missions for a union between the two kingdoms. 

§ IX. Die Earl of Marchmont, of his own accord, and 
even contrary to the advice of the high-commissioner, 
brought in a bill' for abjuring the pretended Prince of 
Wales : but this was not supported by the court party, as 
the commissioner had no instructions how to act on the 
occasion. Perhaps the queen and her English ministry 
resolved to keep the succession open in Scotland, as a 
check upon the wings and house of Hanover. On the 
thirtieth day of June, the commissioner adjourned the 
parliament after having thanked them for their cheerful- 
ness and unanimity in their proceedings ; and the chiefs 
of the opposite parlies hastened to London, to make their 
different representations to the queen and her ministry. 
In the mean time she appointed commissioners for treat- 
ing about the union ; and they met at the Cockpit on the 
twenty-second day of October. On the twentieth day of 
the next month, they adjusted preliminaries, importinc, 
that nothing agreed on among themselves should be bind- 
ing, except ratified by her majesty and the respective par- 
liaments of both nations ; and tliat, unless all the heads 
proposed for the treatv were agreed to, no particular thing 
agreed on should be binding. The queen visited them in 
December, in order to quicken their mutual endeavours. 
They agreed, that the two kingdoms should be insepara- 
bly united into one monarchy, under her majesty, her 
heirs, and successors, and under the same limitations, 
according to the acts of settlement : but, when the Scot- 
tish commissioners proposed, that the rights and privi- 
leges of their company trading to Africa and the Indies, 
should be preserved and maintained, such a difficulty 
arose as could not be surmounted, and no further progress 
was made in this commission. The tranquillity of Ireland 
was not interrupted by any new commotion. "That kin*'- 
dom was ruled by justices whom the Eail of Rochester 


had appointed ; and the trustees for the forfeited estates 
maintained their authority. 

§ X. While Britain was engaged in these civil trans- 
actions, her allies were not idle on the continent. The 
old Duke of Zell, and his nephew, the Elector of Bruns- 
wick, surprised the Dukes of Wolfenbuttle and Sa\e- 
Gotha, whom they compelled to renounce their attach- 
ments to France, and concur in the common councils of 
the empire. Thus the north of Germany was re-uiiited to 
the interests of the confederates ; and the princes would 
have been in a condition to assist them effectually, had 
not the neighbourhood of the war m Poland deterred them 
from parting with their forces. England and the States- 
general endeavoured in vain to mediate a peace between 
the Kings of Sweden and Poland. Charles was become 
enamoured of war, and ambitious of conquest. He threat- 
ened to invade Saxonv through the dominions of Prussia. 
Augustus retired to Cracow, while Charles penetrated to 
Warsaw, and even ordered the cardinal-primate to sum- 
mon a diet for choosing a new king. 'The situation of 
affairs at this juncture was far from being favourable to 
the allies. The court of \'ienna had tampered in vain with 
the Elector of Bavaria, who made use of this negociation 
to raise his terms with Louis. His brother, the Elector 
of Cologn, admitted French garrisons into Liege, and all 
his places on the Rhine. The Elector of Saxony was too 
hard pressed by the King of Sweden, to spare bis full pro- 
portion of troops to the allies : the King of Prussia was 
over-awed by tlie vicinity of the Swedish conqueror : the 
Duke of Savoy had joined his forces to those of France, 
and overrun the whole state of Milan ; and the Pope, 
though he professed a neutrality, evinced himself strongly 
biassed to the French interests. 

5 XL The war was begun in the name of the elector- 
palatine with the siege of Keiserswaert, which was invest- 
ed in the month of April by the Prince of Nassau-Saar- 
burgh, mareschal-du-camp to the emperor : under this 
officer the Dutch troops served as auxiliaries, because war 
had not yet been declared by the States-general. The 
French garrisons made a desperate defence. They worsted 
the besiegers in divers sallies, and maintained the place 
until it was reduced to a heap of ashes. At length the 
allies made a geneial attack upon the counterscarp and 
ravelin, which they carried after a very obstinate engage- 
ment, with the loss of two thousand men. Then the 
garrison capitulated on honourable terms, and the fortifi- 
cations were razed. During this siege, which lasted from 
the eighteenth day of April to the middle of June, Count 
Tallard posted himself on the opposite side of the Rhine, 
from whence he supplied the town with fresh troops and 
ammunition, and annoyed the besiegers with his artillery; 
but finding it impossible to save the place, he joined the 
grand army, commanded by the Duke of Burgundy, in 
the Netherlands. The siege of Keiserswaert was covered 
by a body of Dutch troops under the Earl of Athlone, who 
lay encamped in the Duchy of Cleve. Meanwhile Gene- 
ral Coehorn, at the head of another detachment, entered 
Flanders, demolished the French lines between the forts 
of Donat and Isabello, and laid the chatellanie of Bruges 
under contribution : but a considerable body of French 
troops advancing under the Marquis de Bedmar, and the 
Count dc la Motte, he overflowed the country, and retired 
under the walls of Sluys. The Duke of Burgundy, who 
had taken the command of the French army under Bouf- 
fiers, encamped at Zanten, near Cleve, and laid a scheme 
for surprising Nimeguen ; in which, however, he was baf- 
fled by the vigilance and activity of Athlone, who, guess- 
ing his design, marched thither, and encamped under the 
cannon of tbe toivn. In the beginning of June, Landau 
wM invested by Prince Louis of Baden ; in .lulv, the 
King of the Romans arrived in the camp of the besiegers, 
with such pomp and magnificence as exhausted his father’s 
treasury. On the ninth day of September, the citadel was 
taken by assault: and then the town surrendered. 

§ XII. When the Earl of Marlborough arrived in Hol- 
land, the Earl of Athlone, in quality of Veldt mareschal, 
insisted upon an equal command with the English gene- 
ral ; but tbe States obliged him to yield this point in favour 
of Marlborough, whom they declared generalissimo of all 
their forces. In the beginning of July he repaired to the 
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camp at Nimeguen, where he soon assembled an army of 
sixty thousand men, well provided with all necessaries : 
then he convoked a council of the general oflicer', to con- 
cert the operations of the campaurn. On the sixteenth day 
of the montli he passed the Maese, and encamped at Over- 
asselt, within two leagues and a half of the enemy, who 
had entrenched themselves between Goch and Gedap. 
He afterwards lejiassed the river below the Gr.ive, and 
removed to Gravenbroeck, wlieie he was joined by the 
British tram of aitillcrv fiom Holland. ()n the second 
day of August, he advanced to Petit Bingel, and the 
French retired before him, leaving Spanish Gnelderland to 
his discietion. He had lesolvcd to hnrard an engagetnent, 
and issued orders accoidingly : but he was rcstiained by 
tbe Dutch deputies, who were afraid of their own interest, 
in case the battle should Inue proved unfoitiinate. The 
Duke of Buigundy, iinding himself obliged to letrcat 
before the allied arln^, rather than c\|iose himself longer 
to such a mortifying indignity, leturned to Versailles, leav- 
ing the command to Bonfileis, who lost the confidence of 
Louis by the ill siicecss of this campaign. The deputies 
of the States-general having icpieseiited to the Earl of 
hlarlborough the advantages that would accrue to Holland, 
from his dispossessing the enemy of the places they main- 
tained in the Spanish Gnelderland, by which the naviga- 
tion of the Maese was obstructed, and the important town 
of Maestricht in a manner blocked up, he resolved to de- 
liver them from such a troublesome neighbourhood. He 
detached General Schultz with a body ol troops to reduce 
the town and castle of Verk, which were stirrcndeicd 
after a slight resistance. In the beginning of Scfiteinber, 
heuiidoitook the siege of \'enlo, which capitulated on the 
twenu-fifth day of tlie month, after fort St. hlichael had 
oeen stormed and taken bv Lord Cutts and the English 
voluntceis, among whom tlie jonng Earl of Huntingdon 
distniguishod himself bv verj extraordiiiarv acts of valour. 
Then the general invested Uuremonde, which he reduced 
after a very obstinate defence, together with the fort of 
.Stevensnaert, situated oti the s.unc nver. Boufllers, con- 
founded at the nipiditv of hlarlborougli’s success, ictired 
towards Liege, iii order to cover that citt : but, at the 
approach of the confeder.iles, he retired with precipitation 
to Tongereii, fiom whence he directed Ins route towards 
Brabant, with a view to defend such jilaccs as the allies 
had no design to attack. W lieu the Earl of Mailborongh 
arrived at Liege, he found the suburbs of St Walbiiigh 
had been set on liie by the French gairi'on, who had 
retired to the citadel aiicl the Chartreux. The allies took 
immediate possession of the city ; and in a few days 
opened the trenches against the citadel, winch was t.ikcn 
by assault. On this occasion, the licicdilarv Prince of 
Ilesse-Cassol charged at the head of the greiiadiers, and 
was the first person who mounted the breach. \'iolani the 
governor, and the Duke of Cliaiost, wcic made prisoneis. 
Three hundred thousand florins in gold and silver were 
found in the citadel, besides notes for alioie one million, 
(Ir.iwn upon subst.mtial merchants in Liege, who paid the 
money. Imnn di.itcU after this exploit, the garrison of the 
Chartreux capitulated on honourable terms, and were con- 
ducted to Antwerp. By the success of this campaign, the 
Earl of hlailborougli raised liis military character abo\e 
all censuie, and confirmed himself in the entire confidence 
of the States-general; who in the beginning of the season 
had tiembled for Nimegucn, and now saw the cnemv 
driven back into their own domains. 

§ XIII. When the army broke up in November, the 
general repaned to iMacstncht, from whence he proposed 
to retuin to the Hague by water. Accordingly he embark- 
ed m a largo boat with fivc-aiul-twciity soldiers, under the 
command of a lieutenant. Next morning he was joined 
at Ruiemonde by Coehorn, m a large vessel with sixty 
men; and they were moieovcr escorted by fifty tioopeis, 
who lodo along the bank of the river. The large boat 
outsailed the other, and the lior.semen mistook their way 
in the dark. A rrench partisan, with five-and-tliirty meii 
from Guelders, who lurked among the rushes in whit for 
prey, seized the rope bv which the boat was draw n, baulcd 
It ashore, discli.irged their small arms and hand-grenades, 
then rushing into it secured the soldiers befoie they could 
put themselves in a posture of defence. The Eail of 
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IMarlborougli was accompanied by General Opdam, and 
Mynheer Gueldermalsen, one of the deputies, who xvere 
provided with passports. The earl had neglected this 
jirecantion : but recollecting he bad an old passport for his 
Inother General Churchill, he produced it xvithout any 
emotion : and the paitisan was m such confusion tliat he 
never e.xammed the date. Nevertheless, he rifled their 
baggage, carried off the guard as prisoners, and allowed 
the boat to proceed. The Governor of Venlo receiving 
information that the earl was surprised by a paity, and 
conveyed to Guelders, immediately marched out with his 
whole garrison to invest that place. The same imperfect 
account being transmitted to Holland, filled the whole 
province with constei nation. The States foithwith assem- 
nling, resolved that all their forces should march imme- 
diately to Gueldeis, and threaten the garrison of the place 
with the utmost extremities, unless they would immediately 
deliver the general. But befoie these orders could be 
despatched, the earl ai rived at the Hague, to the inex- 
jircssible joy of tbe jieople, who already looked upon him 
as their saviour and piotector. 

§ XIV. The r rencli arms were not quite so unfortunate 
on the Rhine as in Flanders. The Elector of Bavaria sur- 
prised the citv of Ulm in Suabia, bv a stratagem, and then 
declared for France, which had by this time complied with 
all Ins demands. The diet of the emnire, assembled at 
Ratisbon, were so incensed at his conciuct in seizing the 
city of Ulm by perfidy, that they presented a memorial to 
bis imperial majesty, requesting he would proceed against 
the elector, according to the constitutions of the emjnre. 
They resolved, by a plurality of voices, to dcclaie war in 
the name of tlie empire against the French king and the 
, Duke of Anjou, for having invaded several fiefs of tlie 
empire in Italy, the archbishopric of Cologn, and tlie 
diocese of Liege: and they forbade the ministers of 
Bavaria and Cologn to appear in the general diet. In tain 
did these powers protest against their proceedings. The 
empire’s declaration of war was published and notified, in 
the name of the diet, to the Cardinal of Liinberg, the 
emperor’s commissioner. IMcanwhile the French made 
themselves masters of Nenburgh, in the circle of Suabia, 
while Louis Prince of Baden, being weakened b\ sending 
off dctacbmeiits, was obliged to he inactive in his camp 
near Frcdlmgucn. The I'rench army was divided into two 
bodies, commanded by the Marqiiis de Villais and the 
Count de Guiscard ; and the prince thinking himself in 
danger of being enclosed by the enemy, resolved to decamp. 
Villars immediately jiasse'd the Rliiiie, to fall upon him in 
Ins retreat, and an obstinate engagement ensuing, the 
imperialists weic overpowered by numbers. Tiie iirince, 
hating lost two thousand men,' abandoned the fieltl of 
battle to the enemy, together with his baggage, artillery, 
and ammunition, and retired towards Staufl'en, without 
being pursued. The French army, even after they had 
gained the battle, were unacconiitably seized xvith such a 
panic, that if the imiierial general had faced them with 
two regiments, he would have snatched the victory fiom 
I'lllars, who xvas upon this occasion saluted Maresclial of 
France by the soldiers; and next dav the town of Fied- 
Iingiieii surrendered. The prince being joined by some 
Irooiis under General Thungen, and otber reinforcements, 
icsolted to give battle to the enemv; but k'lllai-, declined 
an engagement, and repassed the' Rhine. Towaids the 
latter end of October, Count Tallard, and the Marquis do 
Lomarie, with a body of eighteen thousand men, i educed 
Triers and ’rracrbacli : on the other hand, the Prince of 
Hesse-Cassel, with a detachment from the allied armv at 
Liege, retook fiom the French the towns of Ziiich, Lintz, 
Bri^ac, and Aiidernach. 

§ XV. In Italy, Prince Eugene laboured under a total 
neglect of the imperial court, where Ins enemies, on pre- 
tence of supporting the King of the Homans in his lii.st 
canqiaign, weaned the emperor’s attention entirely from his 
aflliirs on the other side of the Alps, so that he left his 
best armv to moulder awav for want of recruits and rein- 
forcements. The jirince, thus abandoned, could not pre- 
vent the Duke de Vendome from relieving Mantua, and 
was obliged to relinquish some other iilaccs he had taken. 
Philip King of Spam, being inspired with tlie ambition 
of putting an end to the war in this country, sailed in 
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person for Naples, where he was visited by the cardinal- 
ieirate, with a compliment from the Pope; yet lie could 
not obtain the investiture of the kingdom from his holi- 
ness. Tile emperor, however, was so disgusted at the 
embassy which the Pope had sent to Philip, that he ordered 
his ambassador at Rome to withdraw. Philip proceeded 
from Naples to Final, under convoy of the French fleet, 
which had brought him to Italy : here he had an interview 
with the Duke of Savoy, who began to be alarmed at the 
prospect of the French king’s being master of the Milan- 
ese ; and, in a letter to the Duke of Vendome, he forbade 
him to engage Prince Eugene until he himself should 
arrive in the camp. Prince Eugene, understanding that 
the French army intended to attack Luzzara and Guastalla, 
passed the Po, with an army of about half the number of 
the enemv,and posted himself behind the dyke of Zero, 
in such a manner that the French were ignorant of his 
situation. He concluded, that on their arrival at the 
ground they had chosen, the horse would march out to 
forage, while the rest of the army would he employed in 
pitching tents, and providing for their refreshment. Ills 
design was to seize that opportunity of attacking them, 
not doubting that he should obtain a complete victory : 
but he was disappointed by mere accident. An adjutant, 
with an advanced guaid, had the curiosity to ascend the 
dvke, in order to view the country, when he discovered the 
impel ial infantry lying on their faces, and their horse in 
the rear, ranged in order of battle. 'Flie French camp 
w,is immediately alarmed ; and as the intermediate ground 
was covered with hedges, which obliged the ass.iilants to 
defile, the enemy were in a posture of defence before the 
imperialists could advance to action : nevertheless, the 
prince attacked them with great vivacity, in hopes of dis- 
ordering their line, which gave way in several places ; hut 
night interposing, he was obliged to desist : and in a few 
days the French reduced Luzzara and Guastalla. The 
prince, however, maintained Ins post, and Philip returned 
to Spain, without having obtained any considerable ad- 
vantage. 

§ XVI. The French king employed all his artifice and 
intrigues in raising up new enemies against the confede- 
rates. He is said to have bribed Count iMansficld, presi- 
dent of the council of war at Vienna, to withhold the sup- 
plies from Prince Eugene in Italy. At the Ottoman Porte 
lie had actually gained over the visir, who engaged to re- 
new the war with the emperor. But the mufti and all the 
other great officers were aveise to this design, and the visir 
fell a sacrifice to their resentment. Louis continued to 
embroil the kingddm of Poland by means of tlie cardinal 
primate. The >oung King of Sweden advanced to Lis- 
sau, where he defeated Augustus. Then he took posses- 
sion of Cracow, and raised contributions ; nor could he 
be persuaded to reti eat, although the Muscovites and Lithu- 
anians had ravaged Livonia, and even made an irruption 
into Sweden. 

§ XVII. The operations of the combined squadrons at 
sea did not fully answer the expectation of the public. 
On the twelfth d.iy of May, .Sir.Iohii IMundon sailed witli 
twelve ships to intercept a I’rench squadron appointed as 
a convoy to a new viceroy of iMexico, from Corunna to the 
West Indies. On the twentv-eighth dav of the month, he 
chased fourteen sail of French ships into Corunna. Then 
he called a council of war, in which it was agreed, that as 
the place was stiongly fortified, and that seventeen of the 
enemy’s ships of war rode at anchor in the harbour, it 
would be expedient for them to follow the latter part of 
their instructions, by which they weie directed to cruise in 
soundings for the protection of the trade. They returned 
accordingly, and being distressed by want of provisions, 
came into port, to the general discontent of the nation. 
For the satisfaction of the people. Sir John Munden wa,s 
tried by a court-martial, ana acquitted ; but as this mis- 
cariiage had rendered him very unpopular, Prince George 
dismissed him from the service. We have already hinted, 
that King William had projected a scheme to reduce 
Cadiz, with intention to act afterwards against the Spanish 
settlements in the West Indies. This design Queen Anno 
resolved to [lut in execution. Sir George Rooke com- 
manded the fleet, and the Duke of Ormond was appointed 
general of the land-forces destined for this expedition. 


The combined squadrons amounted to fifty ships of the 
line, exclusive'of frigates, fire-shiiis, and smaller vessels ■ 
and the number of soldiers embarked was not far shoit of 
fourteen thousand. In the latter end of June the fleet 
sailed from St. Helen’s : on the twelfth of August they 
anctiored at the distance of two leagues ffom Cadiz. Next 
day the Duke of Ormond summoned the Duke of Bian- 
caccio, who was governor, to submit to the house of Aus- 
tria; but that officer answered, he would acquit himself 
honouiably of the trust reposed in him by the king. On 
the fifteenth the Duke of Ormond landed, with his forces 
in the bay of Bulls, under cover of a smart fire from some 
frigates, and repulsed a body of Spanish cavalry ; then lie 
summoned tlie governor of Fort St. Catharine’s to surren- 
der; and received an answer, importing, that the garrison 
was prepared for hi.= reception. A declaration was puh- 
hshed in the Spanish language, intimating, that the allies 
did not come as enemies to Spain ; but only to free them 
from the yoke of Fiance, and assist them in establishing 
themselves under the government of the house of Austria. 
These professions produced very little effect among the 
Spaniards, who were either cooled in their attachment to 
that family, or provoked by the excesses of the English 
troops. These iiaving taken possession of Fort St. Catha- 
rine, and Port St. Mary’s, instead of protecting, plundered 
the natives, notwithstanding the strict orders issued by the 
Duke of Ormond, to prevent this scandalous )iractice ; 
even some general officers were concerned in the pillage. 
A battery was raised against Montagorda fort opposite to 
the Puntal : hut the attempt miscarried, and the troops 
were re-embarked. 

§ XVIII. Captain Hardy having been sent to water in 
Lagos hay, received intelligence that the galleons from the 
West Indies had put into Vigo, under convoy of a French 
squadron. He sailed immediately in quest of Sir George 
Rooke, who was now on his voyage back to England, and 
falling in with him on the sixth day of October, communi- 
cated the substance of what he had learned. Rooke im- 
mediately called a council of war, in which it was deter- 
mined to alter their course, and attack the enemy at Vigo. 
He forthwith detached some small vessels for intelligence, 
and received a confirmation, that the galleons, and the 
squadron commanded by Chateau Renault, were actually 
in the harbour. They sailed thither, and appeared before 
the place on the eleventh day of October. The passage 
into the harbour was narrow, secured by batteries, forts, 
and breast-works on each side : by a strong boom, con- 
sistingof iron chains, topmasts, and cables, moored at each 
end to a seventy-gun ship; and fortified w itliin by five 
ships of the same strength lying athwart the channel, with 
their broad-sides to the offing. As the first and second 
rales of the combined fleets were too large to enter, the 
admirals shifted their flags into smaller ships ; and a divi- 
sion of five-and-twenty English and Dutch ships of the 
line with their frigates, fire-ships, and ketches, were destined 
for the service. In order to facilitate the attack, the Duke 
of Ormond landed with five-and-twenty hundred men, at 
the distance of six miles from Vigo, and took by assault a 
fort and jilatform of forty pieces of cannon, at the entrance 
of the harbour. Tlie British ensign was no sooner seen 
living at the top of this fort, than the ships advanced to the 
attack. Vice-Admiral Hopson, in the Torbay, ciowding 
all his sail, ran directly against the boom, which was 
broken by tlie first shock ; then the whole squadron entered 
the harbour, through a prodigious fire from the enemy’s 
ships and batteries. These last, however, were soon 
stormed and taken by the grenadiers who had been landed. 
The great ships lay against the forts at each side of the 
harbour, wliicli in a' little time they silenced ; though Vice- 
Admiral Ho|ison narrowly escaped from a fireship by 
which he was boarded. After a very vigorous engagement, 
the French, finding themselves unable to cope with such 
an adversary, resolved to destroy their ships and galleons, 
that they might not fall into the hands of the victois. 
They aceoidingly burned and ran ashore eight ships and 
as many advice-hoats ; but ten ships of war were taken, 
together with eleven galleons. Though they had secured 
the best part of their plate and merchandise before the 
English fleet arrived, the value of fourteen millions of 
pieces of eight, in plate and rich commodities, was de- 
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stvoyed in six galleons that perished ; and about half that 
value was brought off by the concjuerors : so that this was 
a dreadful blow to the enemy, and a noble acquisition to 
the allies. Immediately after this exploit, Sir George 
Rooke vas joined by Sir Cloudesley Shovel, who had 
been sent out with a squadron to intercept the galleons. 
This officer was left to bring home the prizes, and dis- 
mantle the foitifications, while Rooke returned in triumph 
to England. 

§ XIX. The glory which the English acquired in this 
expedition x\as in some measure tarnished bv the conduct 
of some officers in the West Indies. Thither Admiral 
Benbow had been detached with a squadron of ten sail, in 
the course of the preceding year. At Jamaica he recened 
intelligence, that Monsieur Du Casse w.is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hispaniola, and resolved to beat up to that 
island. At Leogane he fell in with a French ship of fifty 
guns, which her captain ran ashore and blew up. He took 
several other vessels, and haiing alarmed Petit-Guavas, 
bore away for Donna Mai la bay, u here he understood that 
Du Casse had sailed for the coast of Carthagena. Ben- 
bow resolved to follow the same couise, and on the nine- 
teenth of August d iscoi ered the enemy’s squadron near St. 
Maltha, consisting of ten sail, steering along shore. He 
formed the line, and an engagement ensued, in which he 
was very ill seconded by some of his captains. Neverthe- 
less, the battle continued till night, and he determined to 
renew it next morning, when he perceived all his ships at 
the distance of three or four miles astern, except the Ruby, 
commanded by Captain George Walton, who joined him 
in plying the enemy with chase-guns. On the twenty-first 
these two ships engaged the French squadron ; and the 
P.,uby was so disabled, that the admiral was obliged to 
send her back to Jamaica. Next day the Greenwich, 
commanded by Wade, was five leagues astern; and the 
wind changing, the enemy had the advantage of the 
weather gage. On the twenty-thud the admiral renewed 
the battle with his single ship, unsustained by the rest of 
his squadion. On the !24th his leg was shattered by a 
chain-shot; notwithstanding which accident, he remained 
on the quarter-deck m a cra'dle, and continued the engage- 
ment. One of the largest ships of the enemy lying like a 
wreck upon the water, four sail of the English squadion 
poured their bioadsides into her and then ran to leeward, 
without paying any regard to the signal for battle. Then 
the French hearing down upon the admiral with their 
whole force, shot away Ins mam top-sail-\ard, and damaged 
his rigging in such a manner, that he was obliged to be bv 
and refit, while they took their disabled ship in to\v. 
During tins interval, he called a council of his captains, 
and expostulated with them on their behaviour. Tliev 
observed, that the French were very strong, and advised 
him to desist. He plainly perceived that he was betrayed, 
and with the utmost reluctance returned to Jamaiea, 
having not only lost a leg, but also received a large wound 
on his face, and another on his arm, while he m person 
attempted to hoard the French admiral. Exasperated .at 
the treacheiy of his captains, he granted .a commission to 
Rear-Admiral M hetstone, and other officers, to hold a 
coiiit-maitial, and trv them for cowardice. Hudson of the 
lendenms died before his trial: Kiibv and Wade were 
coin icted, and sentenced to be shot : 'Constable, of the 
u indsor, w.is cashiered and imprisoned : Vincent, of the 
lalrnouth, and Fogg, the admiral's own captain of the 
Breda, weie convicted of having signed a paper, that they 
would not fight under Benbow ’s command; but, as they 
behaved g.allantly in the action, the couit inflicted upon 
them no othei punishment than that of a jirovisional sus- 
pension. Captain Walton had likewise joined in the 
conspiracy, while he was heated with the fumes of intoxi- 
cation ; but he afterwards rerounced the engagement, and 
fought with admirable courage until his ship w'as disabled. 
The boisterous manner of Benbow had produced this base 
confederacy. He was a rough seaman ; but remarkablv 
brave, honest, and experienced.'* He took this miscairiage 


d M hen one of Ins lieufenanfs expressed Ins sonow foi the loss of 
adinira s les. “ I am soro tor it too, (rejilied the gallant PenbowO In 
had rathtr have lost them both than have sten tins dishonour bronsht upon 
tlie J nglish nation. But do jou hcai ^ If another shot should take me oft 
behave like Inave men, and fipht tt out.” When Dn Casse arrived at 
V-anhagciM, he wrote a letter to Fenbow to (liia effect 
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so much at heart that he became melancholy, and Ills grief 
co-operating with the fever occasioned by Ins wounds, put 
a period to his life. Wade and Kirby weie sent home in 
the Bristol ; and on their arrival at' Plymouth, shot on 
hoard of the ship, by virtue of a dead warrant for tlieir 
immediate execution, which had lain tliere for some time. 
The same precaution had been taken in all the western 
ports, in order lo prevent applications in their favour. 

§ XX. During these transactions, the queen seemed to 
he happy in the affection of her subjects. Though the coii- 
linuaiice of the parliament was limited to six months after 
the king’s decease, she dissolved it by proclamation before 
the term was expired r and issued writs for electing another, 
in which the tory interest predominated. In the summer 
the queen g,ave audience to the Count de Platens, envoy- 
extraordinary from the Elector of Hanover ; then she made 
a progress with her husband to Oxford, Bath, and Bristol, 
where she was received with all the maiks of llie most 
genuine affection. The new parliament meeting on the 
twentieth day of October, Mr. Harley was chosen speaker. 
The queen in her speech declared, she had summoned 
them to assist her m canying on the just and necessary war 
in which the nation was engaged. She desired tlie Com- 
mons would inspect the accounts of the public receipts and 
payments, that if any abuses had crept into the manage- 
ment of the finances, they might be detected, and the 
offenders punished. She told them that the funds assigned 
in the last iiarhament had not pioduced the sums grant- 
ed; and that deficiency was not supplied even by the 
hundred thousand pounds which she had paid fioin her 
own revenue for the public service. She expressed her 
concern for the disappointment at Cadiz, as well as for tlie 
abuses committed at Poit St. Mary’s, which had obliged 
lier to give directions for the strictest examination of the 
particulars. She hoped they would find time to consider 
of some better and more efl'ectual method to prevent the 
exportation of wool, and improve tlint manufficture, which 
she was determined to encourage. Slie professed a firm 
persuasion, that the affection of her subjects was the surest 
pledge of their duty and obedience. She promised to 
defend and maintain the church as by law established ; 
and to protect her subjects in the full enjovment of all 
their rights and libeities. She protested that 'she relied on 
their care of her; she said her interest and theirs were in- 
separable; and that her endeavours should never be want- 
ing to make them all safe and happy. She was presented 
with a very affectionate address from either House, con- 
gratulating her upon the glorious success of her arms, and 
those of her allies, under the command of the Earl of 
Marlborough : but that of the Commons was distinguished 
by an implicated leproacli on the late reign, importing that 
the wonderful progress of her majesty’s arms under the 
Earl of Marlborough had signally “ retrieved ” the ancient 
honour and gloiy of the Englisli" nation. Tliis expression 
had excited a warm debate m the Flouse, in the couise of 
which many severe reflections were made on the memory 
of King Wilham. At length, the question was put, whether 
the woid “ retrieved ” should remain? and carried in the 
affirmative, bv a majority of one hundred. 

§ XXI. Tlie strengtli of the tones appeared in nothing 
more conspicuous than in tlieir inquiry concerning contio- 
verted elections The borough of Hindon, near Sahshuiy, 
was convicted of bribery, and a bill brought in for dis- 
franchising the town : yet no vote passed against the person 
who e.xercised this roiruption, because he happened to he 
a toiy. Mr. Howe was declared duly elected for Glouces- 
tershire, though the majority of the electors had voted for 
the other candidate. Sir John Packington exhibited a 
complaint against tlie Bishop of Worcester and his son, for 
having endeavouied to prevent his election : the Commons 
having taken it into consideration, resolved that the pro- 
ceedings of William Loid Bishop of Worcester, and his 
son, had been malicious, unchristian, and aibitrary, in high 
violation of the liberties and privileges of the Commons of 
England. They voted an address to the queen, desiring 

“ Sir, 

** I li.Hi hitle linpe on XIonday last but to ha\e supped in your cabin ; 
but It plc.iscd God to order it otherwise. I am th,inktul tor it. As for 
those cow.iriUy captains who deseited you, hang them up, tor, by God, 
they deserve it. 

“ Yours, DU CASSE ” 
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her to move the father from the ofRcc of lord-almoner; and 
they ordered the attorney-general to prosecute the son, 
after his privilege as member of the convocation should be 
expired. A counter addiess was immediately voted, and 
presented by the Loids, beseeching her majesty would not 
remove tlie Bishop of Worcester from tlie place of lord- 
almoner, until he should be found guilty of some crime by 
due course of l.tw ; as it was the undoubted right of every 
lord of parliament, and of every subject of England, to 
have an oppoitumty to make his defence befoie he suffers 
any sort of punishment. The queen said she had not as 
yet leceived any complaint against the Bishop of Worces- 
ter : but she looked upon it as her undoubted right to con- 
tinue or displace any servant attending upon her own 
person, when she should think proper. The Peers having 
received this answer, unanimously resolved. That no lord of 
their House ought to suffer any sort of punishment by any 
proceedings of the House of Commons, otherwise than ae- 
cording to the known and ancient rules and methods of 
parliament. When the Commons attended the queen 
with their address against the bishop, she said she was 
sorry there was any occasion for such a remonstrance, and 
that the Bishop of Worcester should no longer continue to 
supply the place of her almoner. This regard to their 
address was a flagrant proof of her jiartiality to the tones, 
who seemed to justify her attachment by their compliance 
and liberality. 

§ XXII. In deliberating on the supplies, they agreed to 
all the demands of the ministry. They voted foity thou- 
sand seamen, and the like number of land forces, to act in 
conjunction with those of the allies. For the maintenance 
of these last, they gratited eight hundred and thirty-three 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-six pounds; besides 
three liundred and fifty thousand pounds for guaids and 
garrisons ; seventy thousand nine hundred and seventy- 
three pounds for ordnance ; and fifty-one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-three pounds for subsidies to the allies. 
Lord Shannon arriving with the news of the success at 
Vigo, the queen appointed a day of thanksgiving for the 
signal success of her arms under the Earl of Marlhorough, 
the Duke of Ormond, and Sir George Hooke ; and on that 
day, which was the twelfth of November,she went in state 
to St. Paul's church, attended by both Ilouses of parlia- 
ment. Next day the Peers voted the thanks of their 
House to the Duke of Ormond for his services at Vigo; 
and, at the same time, drew up an address to the queen, 
desiring she would order the Duke of Ormond and Sir 
George Rooke tO' lay before them an account of their pro- 
ceedings ; a request with which her majesty complied. 
Tiiose two officers were likewise thanked by the House of 
Commons : Vice-Admiral Hopson was knighted, and 
gratified with a considerable pension. The Duke of Or- 
mond, at his return from the expedition, complained openly 
of Rooke’s conduct, and seemed determined to subject him 
to a public accusation ; but that officer was such a favourite 
among the Commons, that the court was afraid to disoblige 
them by an impeachment, and took great pains to mitigate 
the duke’s resentment. This nobleman was appointed 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and Rooke was admitted into 
the privy council. A motion, however, being made in the 
House of Lords, that the admir.al's instructions and journals 
relating to the last expedition might be examined, a com- 
mittee was appointed for that purpose, and prepared an 
unfavourable report : but it xvas reiected by a majority of 
the House; and they voted, that Sir George Rooke had 
done Ins duty, pursuant to the councils of war, like a brave 
officer, to the honour of the British nation. 

§ XXIII. On the twentv-first day of November, the queen 
sent a message to the House of Commons by Mr. Secretary 
Hedges, recommending further provisions for the prince 
her husband, in case he should survive her. This message 
being considered, Mr. Howe moved, that the yearly sum 
of one liiindied thousand pounds should be settled on the 
prince, m case he should survive her majesty. No oppo- 
sition was made to the proposal : but warm debates were 
excited by a clause in the bill, exempting the prince from 
that part of the act of succession by which strangers, 
though naturalized, were rendered incafiable of holding 
employments. This clause related only to those who 
shoulcl be naturalized in a future reign ; and indeed was 


calculated as a restriction upon the house of Hanover. 
Many members argued against the clause of exemption, 
because it seemed to imply, from employments in the next 
reign, though already possessed of the right of natural- 
born subjects, a consequence plainly contradictory to the 
meaning of the act. Others opposed it, because the Lords 
had already resolved by a vote. That they would never 
pass any bill sent up from the Commons, to which a 
clause foreign to the bill should be tacked ; and this clause 
they affirmed to be a tack, as an incapacity to hold em- 
ployments was a circumstance altogether distinct fiom a 
settlement in money. The queen expressed uncommon 
eagerness in behalf of this bill ; and the court influence 
was managed so successfully, that it passed through both 
Houses, though not without an obstinate opposition, and 
a formal protest by seven-and-twenty Peers. 

§ XXIV. 'The Earl' of Marlborough, arriving in Eng- 
land about the latter end of November, leceived the thanks 
of the Commons for his great and signal services, which 
were so acceptable to the queen, that she created him a 
duke, gratified him with a pension of five thousand pounds 
upon the revenue of the post-office, during his natural life ; 
and, in a message to the Commons, expressed a desire 
that they would find some method to settle it on the heirs- 
male of his body. Tins intimation was productive of 
warm debates, during which Sir Christopher Musgrave 
observed, that he would not derogate from the duke’s 
eminent services ; but he affirmed his Grace had been very 
well paid for them, by the profitable employments which 
he and his duchess enjoyed. The duke, understanding 
that the Commons were heated by the subject, begged her 
majesty would lather foiego her gracious message in Ins 
behalf, than create any uneasiness on his account, which 
might embarrass her affairs and be of ill consequence to the 
public. Then she sent another message to the House, 
signifying, that the Duke of Marlborough had declined 
her interposition. Notwithstanding this declaration, the 
Commons m a body presented an address, acknowledging 
the eminent seiwices of the Duke of Marlborough, yet 
expiessing their apprehension of making a precedent to 
alienate the revenue of the crown, which had been so 
much reduced by the exorbitant grants of the late reign, 
and so lately settled and secured by her majesty’s unparal- 
leled grace and goodness. The queen was satisfied with 
their apology ; but their refusal in all probability bellied 
to alienate the duke from the tones, with whom he liad 
been hitherto connected. 

§ XXV. In the beginning of January, the queen gave 
the House of Commons to understand, that the .States- 
gencral had pressed her to augment her forces, as the only 
me.ans to render ineffectual the great and early prepara- 
tions of the enemy. The Commons immediately re- 
solved, That ten thousand men should be lured, as an 
augmentation of the forces to act in conjunction with the 
allies ; but on condition that an immediate stop should be 
put to all commerce and correspondence with France and 
Spain on the part of the States-general. The Lords pre- 
sented an address to the queen on the same subject, and 
to the same effect; and she owned that the condition was 
absolutely necessary for the good of the whole alliance. 
'The Dutch, even after the declaration of war, had carried 
on a traffic with the French; and, at this very juncture, 
Louis found it impossible to make remittances of money 
to the Elector of Bavaria in Germany, and to his forces in 
Italy, except through the channel of English, Dutch, and 
Geneva merchants. The States-general, though shocked 
at the impel ions manner in which the parliament of Eng- 
land jirescribed their conduct, complied with the demand 
without hesitation, and published a prohibition of all com- 
merce w'ith the subjects of France and Spam. 

§ XXVI. The Commons of this parliament had nothing 
more at heart than a lull against occasional conformitv. 
The tories affected to distinguish themselves as the only 
true friends to the church and monarchy ; and they hated 
the dissenters xvith a mixture of spiritual and political dis- 
gust. They looked upon these last as an intiuding sect, 
which constituted great part of the xvliig faction that ex- 
tolled such inimense sums of money fiom the nation m 
the late reign, and involved it in pernicious engagements, 
from whence it had no prospect of deliverance. They 
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Leven, and Ilyndford, were laid aside : the Earl of Sea- 
field was appointed chancellor: the Duke of Queensberry, 
and the Lora Viscount Tarbat, were declared secretaries of 
state : the Marquis of Annandale was made president of 
the council, and the Earl of Tullibardin lord privy-seal. 
A new parliament having been summoned, the Earl of 
Seafield employed his influence so successfully, that a 
great number ofanti-revolutioners were returned as mem- 
bers. The Duke of Hamilton had obtained from the queen 
a letter to tiie privy council in Scotland, in which she ex- 
pressed her desire that the presbyterian clergv should live 
in brotherly love and communion with such dissenting 
ministers of the reformed religion as were in possession of 
benefices, and lived with decency, and submission to the 
law. The episcopal clergy, encouraged by these expres- 
sions in their favour, drew up an address to the queen, 
imploring her protection ; and humbly beseeching her to 
allow those parishes in which there was a majority of 
episcopal freeholders, to bestow the benefice on ministers 
of their principles. This petition was presented by Dr. 
Skeen and Dr. Scott, who were introduced by the Duke 
of Queensberry to her majesty. She assured them of her 
protection and endeavours to supply their necessities; 
and exhorted them to live in peace and Christian love 
with the clergy, who were by law invested with the church- 
government in her ancient kingdom of Scotland. A pro- 
clamation of indemnity having been published in March, 
a great nuniber of Jacobites returned from France and 
other countries, pretended to have changed their senti- 
ments, and took the oaths, tliat they might be qualified to 
sit in parliament. They formed an "accession to the 
strength of the anti-revolutioners and episcopalians, who 
now hoped to outnumber the presbyterians, and outweigli 
their interest. But this confederacy was composed of dis- 
Biirnet._ Old- sonant parts, from which no harmony could 
Me!n"'umber* G.xpected. The prcsbyterians anti revo- 
lt’s Mem. Feu- lutioners were headed by tlie Duke of Ar- 
S-'’*?’ .country party of malcontents, 
Lpchart’s Me'm. which took its dse froiu the disappointments 
miirrt!s°*^tiist^of Darien settlement, acted under the 

iiie Duke of auspices of the Duke of Hamilton and Mar- 
DudiewM*''' Tweedale ; and the Earl of Hume 

siariborough'a appeared as chief of the anti-revolutioners. 
Apoi. 'j’ljg different parties, who now united, pur- 

sued the most opposite ends. The majority of the country 
party were friends to the revolution, and sought only re- 
dress of the grievances which the nation had sustained in 
the late reign. The anti-revolutioners considered the ac- 
cession and government of King William as an extraordi- 
nary event, which they were willing to forget, believing 
that all parties were safe under the shelter of her majesty's 
general indemnity. The Jacobites submitted to the queen, 
as tutrix or regent for the Prince of Wales, whom they 
firmly believed she intended to establish on the throne. 
Tlie whigs under Argyle, alarmed at the coalition of all 
their enemies, resolved to procure a parliamentary sanction 
for the revolution. 

A. u. 1703. § XXXI. The parliament being opened 

■ on the sixth day of May at Edinburgh, by 
the Duke of Queensberry as commissioner, the queen’s 
letter was read, in which she demanded a supply for the 
maintenance of the forces, advised them to encourage 
trade, and exhorted them to proceed with wisdom, pru- 
dence, and unanimity. The Duke of Hamilton imme- 
diately offered the draft of a bill for recognising her majes- 
ty’s undoubted right and title to the imperial crown of 
Scotland, according to the declaration of the estates of the 
kingdom, containing the claim of right. It was imme- 
diately received ; and, at the second reading, the queen's 
advocate offered an additional clause, denouncing the 
penalties of treason against any person who should ques- 
tion her majesty’s right and title to the crown, or her ex- 
ercise of the government, from her actual entry to the 
same. This, after a long and warm debate, was carried 
by the concurrence of the anti-revolutioners. Then the 
Earl of Hume produced the draft of a bill for the supply : 
immediately after it was read, the Marquis of Tweedale 
inade an overture, that, before all other business, the par- 
liament would proceed to make such conditions of go- 
vernment, and regulations in the constitution of the king- 
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dom, to take place after the decease of her majesty a 
the heirs of her body, as should be iiecessarv for the pr 
servation of their religion and liberty. This'overlure an 
the bill were ordered to lie upon the table, and in tl 
mean time, the commissioner found himself involved i 
great perplexitv. The Duke of Argyle, the Marquis 
Annandale, and the Earl of Marchmont, gave him 
understand ip private, that they were resolved to move f 
an act, ratifying the revolution ; and for another, confir 
mg the presbyterian government : that they would insi 
upon their being discussed before the bill of supply, an 
that they were certain of carrying the points at which the 
aimed, Tlie commissioner now found himself reduced t 
a very disagreeable alternative. There was a necessit 
for relinquishing all hope of a supply, or abandoning th 
anti-revolutioners, to whom he was connected by promise 
of concurrence. The whigs were determined to oppos 
all schemes of supply that should come from the cava 
liers ; and these last resolved to exert their whole powe 
in preventing the confirmation of the revolution and tli 
presbyterian discipline. He foresaw that on this occasio 
the whigs would be joined by the Duke of Hamilton an 
his party, so as to preponderate against the cavaliers. H 
endeavoured to cajole both parties : but found the tas 
impracticable. He desired in parliament, that the act fo 
the siipply might be read, promising that they should hav 
full time afterwards to deliberate on other subjects. Tii 
Marquis of Tweedale insisted upon his overture : anc 
after warm debates, the House resolved to proceed wit! 
such acts as might be necessary for securing the religion 
liberty, and trade of the nation, before any bill for suppl 
or other business should be discussed. The Marquis 0 ' 
Athol offered an act for the security of the kingdom, in 
case of her majesty’s decease : but, before it was read, 
the Duke of Argyle presented Iiis draft of a bill for ratify 
ing the revolution, and all the acts following thereupon. 
An_ act for limiting the succession after the death of her 
majesty, and the heirs of her body, was produced by Mr. 
Fletcher of Saltoun. The Earl of Rothes recommended 
another, importing, that, after her majesty’s death, and 
failing heirs of her body,' no person coming to the crown 
of Scotland, being at the same time King or Queen o 
England, should, as King or Queen of Scotland, have 
power to make peace or war without the consent of par- 
liament. The Earl of Marchmont recited the draft of an 
act for securing the true protestant religion and presbyte- 
rian government : one was also suggested by Sir Patrick 
Johnson, allowing the importation of wines, and other 
foreign liquors. All these bills were ordered to lie on 
the table. Then the Earl of Stratlimore produced an act 
for toleration to all protestants in the exercise of religious 
worship. But against this the general assembly presented 
a most violent remonstrance ; and the promoters of the 
bill foreseeing that it would meet with great opposition, 
allowed it to drop for the present. On the third day of 
June, the parliament passed the act for preserving the true 
reformed protestant religion, and confirming presbvterian 
church government, as agreeable to the word of God, and 
the only government of Christ’s church within the king- 
dom. The same party enjoyed, a further triumph in the 
success of i^gyle’s act, for ratifying and perpetuating tlie 
first act of King William’s parliament : for declaring it 
high treason to disown the authority of that parliament, 
or to alter or renovate the claim of right, or any article 
thereof. This last clause was strenuously opposed ; but 
at last the bill passed, with the concurrence of all the 
ministry, e.xcept the Marquis of Athol and the Viscount 
Tarbat, who began at this period to correspond with the 
opposite party. ' 

§ XXXII. The cavaliers thinking themselves betrayed 
by the Duke of Queensberry, who had assented to these 
acts, first expostulated with him on his breach of promise, 
and then renounced his interest, resolving to separate 
themselves from the court, and jointly pursue such mea- 
sures as might be for the interest of their party. But of 
all the bills that were produced in the course of this re- 
markable session, that which produced the most violent 
altercation was the act of security, calculated to abridge 
the prerogative of the crown, limit the successor, and 
throw a vast additional power into the hands of the par- 
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liaraent. It was considered paragraph by paragrapli; 
many additions and alterations were proposed, and some 
adopted : inflammatory speeches were uttered ; bitter sar- 
casms retorted from party to party; and different votes 
passed on different clauses. At length, in spite of the 
most obstinate opposition from the ministry and the cava- 
liers, it was passed by a majority of fifty-nine voices. The 
commissioner was importuned to give it the royal assent; 
but declined answering their entreaties till the tenth day 
of September. Then he made a speech in parliament, 
giving them to understand that he had received the queen’s 
pleasure, and was empowered to give the royal assent to 
all the acts voted in this session, except to the act for the 
security of the kingdom. A motion was made to solicit 
the royal assent in an address to her majesty ; but the 
question being put, it was carried in the negative by a 
small majority. On the sixth day of the same month, the 
Earl of ilarchmont had produced a bill to settle the suc- 
cession of the house of Hanover. At first the import of 
it was not known ; hut, when the clerk m reading it men- 
tioned the Princess Sophia, the whole House was kindled 
into a flame. Some proposed that the oveiture should be 
burned : others moved that the Earl might be sent pri- 
soner to the castle : and a general dissatisfaction appeared 
in the whole assembly. Not that the majority in parlia- 
ment were averse to the succession in the House of Han- 
over ; but they resolved to avoid a nomination without 
stipulating conditions ; and thev had already provided in 
the act of security, that it should be high treason to own 
any person as king or queen after her majesty’s decease, 
until he or she should take the coronation-datli, and accept 
the terms of the claim of right, and such conditions as 
should be settled in this or any ensuing parliament. 

§ XXXIII. Andrew Fletclier, of Saltoun, a man of 
undaunted courage and inflexible integrity, who professed 
republican principles, and seemed designed by nature as a 
member of some Grecian commonwealth, after having ob- 
seived that the nation would be enslaved, should it sub- 
mit, either willingly or by commission, to the successors 
of England, without such conditions of government as 
sJiould secure them against the influence of an English 
ministry, offered the draft of an act, importing, That after 
the decease of her majesty, without heirs of her body, no 
person being successor to the English throne should suc- 
ceed to the crown of Scotland, but under the following 
limitations, which, together with the coronation-oath and 
claim of right, thev sliould swear to observe: namely, 
That all offices and jilaces, civil and military, as well as 
pensions, should for the future be conferred by a parlia- 
ment, to be chosen at every Michaelmas head-court, to sit 
on the first day of November, and adjourn themselves from 
time to time, till the ensuing Michaelmas : That they 
should choose their own president : That a committee of 
six-and-thirty members, chosen out of the whole parlia- 
ment, without distinction of estates, should, during the in- 
tervals of parliament, be vested, under the king, with the 
administration of the government, act as his council, be 
accountable to parliament, and call it together on extraor- 
dinary occasions. He proposed that the successor should 
be nominated by the majority : declaring for himself that 
he would rather concur in nominating the most rigid papist 
with those conditions than the truest protestant without 
them. The motion was seconded by many members ; and 
though postponed for the present, in favour of an act of 
trade under the consideration of the House, it was after- 
wards resumed with great warmth. In vain the lord- 
treasurer represented that no funds were as yet provided 
for the army, and moved for a reading of the act present- 
ed for that purpose : a certain member observed, that this 
was a very unseasonable juncture to propose a supply, 
when the House had so much to do for the .'ecurity of the 
nation : he said they had very little encouragement to grant 

g Thouflb t!ie quej'n rj-FusetJ (o pass th<* act of security, the royal assent 
was granted to an act of Imiitation on tlie successor, m which it was de- 
clared, that no king or qiueri of 'itotland slioiiM lu\c power to make war 
or peace without consent of pHrliamcnt. Another law was ciiaited, allow- 
ing Trench wines and other liquors to he imported in neutral bottoms; 
witlioiit this expeflient, it was alleged that the re> enuc would ba\c been 
insufhcient (o maintain the go\<'rnrnent. An act passed in iaxoiir of the 
(ompany trading to Africa and the Indies; another for a commission con- 
cerning the public arcoiints; a tliird tor punishing slandeiousspmhes and 
■writings. 'I he commission for treating of a union with I'ncland w'as 
sacated, with a prohibition to grant any other commission for that purpose 


supplies, when they found themselves frustrated of all tlieir 
labour and expense for these several months ; and when 
the whole kingdom saw that supplies served for no othei 
use but to gratify the avarice of some insatiable ministers. 
Mr. Fletcher expatiated upon the good consequences that 
would arise from the act which he had proposed. The 
chancellor answered. That such an act was laying a scheme 
for a commonwealth, and tending to innovate the consti- 
tution of tlie monarchy. The ministry proposed a state 
of a vote, whether they should first give a reading to Flet- 
cher’s act or to the act of subsidy. The country party 
nrioved that the question might he, “ Overturns for subsi- 
dies, or overtures for liberty.” Fletcher withdrew his act, 
rather than people should pervert the meaning of laudable 
designs. The House resounded with tlie cry of “ Liberty 
or Subsidy.” Bitter invectives were uttered against the 
ministry. One member said it was now plain the nation 
was to expect no other 'return for their expense and toil, 
than that of being loaded with a subsidy, and being oblig- 
ed to bend their necks under the yoke of slavery, which 
was prepared for them from that throne : another observed, 
that as their liberties were suppressed, so the privileges of 
parliament were like to be torn from tliem ; but that he 
would venture his life in defence of his birthright, and 
rather die a freeman than live a slave. 'When the vote 
was demanded, and declined by the commissioner, the 
Earl of Roxburgh declared, that if there was no other way 
of obtaining so natural and undeniable a privilege of par- 
liament, they would demand it with their swords in their 
hands. The commissioner, foreseeing this spirit of free- 
dom and contradiction, ordered the foot-guard to be in 
readiness, and placed a strong guard upon the eastern gate 
of the city. Notwithstanding these precautions, he ran the 
risk of being torn in pieces ; and, m this apprehension, 
ordered the cliancellor to inform the House, tliat the par- 
liament should proceed upon overtures for liberty, at tlieir 
next sitting. Tins promise allayed the ferment which had 
begun to rise. Next day the members prepared an over- 
ture, implying. That the elective members should he chosen 
for every seat at the Michaelmas head-courts : That a par- 
liament should be held once in two years at least : That 
the short adjournments c/c die in diem should be made by 
the parliaments themselves, as in England : and that no 
officer in the army, customs, or excise, nor any gratuitous 
pensioner, should sit ns an elective member. The com- 
missioner being apprised of their proceedings, called for 
such acts as he was empowered to pass, and having given 
the royal assent to them, prorogued the parliament to the 
twelfth day of October.? Such was the issue of this re- 
markable session of the Scottish parliament, in which the 
Duke of Queensherry was abandoned by the greatest part 
of the ministry ; and such a spirit of ferocity and oppo- 
sition prevailed, as threatened the whole kingdom with 
civil war and confusion. The queen conferred titles upon 
those'' who appeared to have influence in the nation, and 
attachment to lier government, and revived the older of the 
thistle, which the late king had dropped. 

5 XXXIV. Ireland was filled with discontent, by the 
behaviour and conduct of the trustees for the forfeited 
estates. The Earl of Rochester had contributed to foment 
the troubles of the kingdom, by encouraging the factions 
which had been imported from England. The Duke of 
Ormond was received with open arms, as heir to the vir- 
tues of his ancestors, who had been the bulwarks of tlie 
prote.stant interest in Ireland. He opened the pailiament 
on the twenty-first day of September, with a speech to 
both Houses, in which he told them, that his inclination, 
his interest, and the examples of his progenitors, were in- 
dispensable obligations upon him, to improve every oppor- 
tunity to the advantage and prosperity of his native coun- 
try. The Commons having chosen Allen Broderick to be 
their speaker, proceeded to draw up very affectionate ad- 

willioiit consent of narlianient : nnd no supply having been provided before 
the adjournment, tlie army and expensed go\ eminent "weie maintained 
upon credit. 

li flic Marquis of Athol, and the Marquis of Douclas, thoiiRli this last 
was a minor, were creatcil dukes . Lord larbat was invested witli the title 
ot I'arl of Cromarty; the Viscounts Stair and Koseberry weie promoted 
to (lie same dicnity. 1-ord Hoyle was crciited Tail of Glasgow; lames 
Stewart, of Hute, Earl nt Hute ; Charles Hope, ot Ilopetoun, T.trl of 
Jlopetoun ; John Crawford, of Kilbirnie, Viscount Garnnck , and Sir 
James Piinuose, ofCanington, Viscount Primrose. 
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dresses to the queen and the lord-lieutenant. In that to 
the queen they complained, that their enemies had mis- 
represented them, as desirous of being independent of the 
crown of England : they, therefore, to vindicate themselves 
from such false aspersions, declared and acknowledged, 
that the kingdom of Ireland was annexed and united to 
the imperial crown of England. In order to express their 
hatred of the trustees, they resolved. That all the piotestant 
freeholders of that kingdom had been falselv and mali- 
ciously misrepresented, traduced, and abused, in a book 
entitled, “The Report of the Commissioiieis appointed to 
inquire into the Irish Forfeitures and it appearing that 
Francis Annesley, member of the House, John Trenchard, 
Henry Langford, and James Hamilton, xveie authors of 
that book, they further resolved. That tlicse persons had 
scandalously and maliciously misrepresented and traduced 
the protestant fieeliolders ol that kingdom, and endeavour- 
ed to create a misuiidei standing and jealousy between the 
people of England and the protestants of Ireland. Annes- 
ley was expelled the House, Hamilton xvas dead, and 
Trenchard had returned to England. They had finished 
the inquiiy belore the meeting of this parliament ; and sold, 
at an under-value, the best of the forfeited estates to the 
sword-blade company of England. This, m a petition to 
the Irish parliament, prayed that heads of a bill be 
brought in tor enabling them to take conveyance of lands 
in Ireland : but the parliament was very little disposed to 
confirm the bargains of the trustees, and the petition lay 
neglected on the table. The House expelled John Asgili, 
who, as agent to the sword-blade company, had offered to 
lend money to the public in Ireland, on condition that the 
parliament would pass an act to confirm the company’s 
purchase of the forfeited estates. His constituents disowned 
Ins proposal ; and when he was summoned to appear be- 
fore the House, and answer for his prevarication, he 
pleaded his privilege, as member of the English parlia- 
ment. The Commons, in a representation of the state and 
grievances of the nation, gave her majesty to understand, 
that the constitution of Ireland had been of late greatly 
shaken ; and their lives, liberties, and estates called into 
question, and tried in a manner unknown to their ances- 
tors : that the expense to which they had been unne- 
cessarily exposed by the late trustees for tlie forfeited es- 
tates, in defending tlieir just rights and titles, liad exceeded 
in value the current casli of the kingdom : that their trade 
was decayed, their money exhaustecl ; and that they were 
hindered from maintaining their own manufactures : that 
rnany protestant families had been constrained to quit the 
kingdom, in order to earn a livelihood in foreign countries : 
that the want of frequent parliaments in Ireland had en- 
couraged evil-minded men to oppress the subjects : that 
many civil officers had acquired great fortunes in that im- 
poverished country, by the exercise of corruption and op- 
pression : that others, in considerable employments, re- 
sided in another kingdom, neglecting personal'attendance 
on their dutv, while their offices were ill-executed, to the 
detriment of the public, and the failure of justice. They 
declared, that it was from her majesty’s gracious interpo- 
sition alone they proposed to themselves relief from those 
their manifold grievances and misfortunes. The Com- 
mons afterwards voted the necessary supplies, and granted 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds to make good the 
deficipcies of the necessary branches of the establishment. 

5 XXXIk They appointed a committee to inspect the 
public accounts, by xvliich they discovered, that above one 
hundred thousand pounds had been falsely charged as a 
debt upon the nation The committee was thanked by 
the House for having saved this sum, and ordered to ex- 
amine xvhat iiersons were concerned in such a misrepre- 
sentation, which xvas generally imputed to those who acted 
under the Duke of Ormond. He himself was a nobleman 
of honour and generosity, .addicted to pleasure, and fond 
of popular applause : but he was surrounded by people of 
more sordid principles, who had ingratiated themselves 
into his confidence by the arts of adulation. The Com- 
mons voted a provision for the half-pay officers ; and abo- 
lished pensions to the amount of seventeen thousand 

1 Tliey had besides the bills already mentioned pas^ied an act for an ad- 
ditional p\c.ise on beer, ale, and other liquors: anothei (lumiraKiiij; the 
importation ol iron and staves* a third for pre\entiny popish piiests Irom 


pounds a-year, as unnecessary branches of the establish- 
ment. They passed an act settling the succession of the 
crown, after the pattern set them by England : but the 
most important transaction of this session was a severe bill 
to prevent the growth of popery. It boie a strong affinity 
to that which had passed three years before in England : 
but contained more effectual clauses. Among others, it 
enacted, that all estates of papists should be equally di- 
vided among the children, notwithstanding any settlement 
to the contrary, unless the persons to whom they might be 
settled should qualify themselves by taking the oaths, and 
communicating with the church of England. The bill 
was not at all agreeable to the ministry in England, who 
expected large presents fiom the papists, by whom a con- 
siderable sum nad been actually raised for this purpose. 
But as thev did not think proper to reject such a bill 
while the English parliament was sitting, they added a 
clause which they hoped the parliament of Ireland would 
refuse : namely, that no persons in that kingdom should 
be capable of any employment, or of being in the magis- 
tracy of any city, who did not qualify themselves by re- 
ceiving the sacrament, according to the test act passed in 
England. Though this was certainly a great hardship on 
the dissenters, the parliament of Ireland sacrificed this con- 
sideration to their common security against the Roman 
catholics, and accepted the amendment without hesitation. 
This affair being discussed, the Commons of Ireland 
passed a vote against a book entitled, “ Memoirs of the 
late King James II.” as a seditious libel. They ordeied 
It to be burnt by the hands of the common hangman ; and 
the bookseller and printer to be prosecuted. When this 
motion was made, a member informed the House, that in 
the county of Limerick, the Irish papists had begun to 
form themselves into bodies ; to plunder the protestants of 
their arms and money; and to maintain a correspondence 
with the disaffected in England. The House immediately 
resolved, that the papists of the kingdom still retained 
hopes of the accession of the person known by the name of 
the Prince of Wales in the life-time of the late’ King James, 
and now by the name of James III. In the midst of this 
zeal .against popery and the pretender, they were suddenly 
adjourned by the' command of the lord-lieutenant, and 
broke up in great animosity against that nobleman.' 

§ XXXVI. The attention of the English ministry had 
been for some time chiefly engrossed by the affairs of the 
continent. The emperor agreed with the allies, that his 
son the Archduke Charles should assume the title of King 
of Spam, demand the Infanta of Portugal in marriage, and 
undertake something of importance, with the assistance of 
the maritime powers. Mr. ]Methuen,the English minister 
at Lisbon, had already made some progress in a treaty with 
his Portuguese majesty ; and the court of Vienna promised 
to send such an army into the field as would m a little 
time drive the Elector of Bavaria from his dominions. 
But they were so dilatory m their preparations, that the 
French king broke all their measures, by sending power- 
ful reinforcements to the elector, in whose ability and at- 
tachment Louis refiosed great confidence. Mares'chal Vil- 
l.ars, who commanded an army of thirty thousand men at 
Strasburg, passed the Rhine, and reduced Fort Kehl, the 
garrison of which was conducted to Philipsburgli. Tlie 
emperor, alarmed at this event, ordered Count Schlick to 
enter Bavaria on the side of Saltsburgh, with a consider- 
able body of forces ; and sent another under Count Sti- 
riim, to invade the same electorate by the way of Newmark, 
which was surrendered to him after he had routed a party 
of B.avarians : the city of Amberg met with the same fate. 
Meanwhile Count Sclilick defeated a body of militia that 
defended the lines of Saltsburgh, and made himself master 
of Riedt,aiid sever.al other places. The elector assembling 
his forces near Brenau, diffused a report that he intended 
to besiege Passan, to cover which place Schlick advanced 
with the greatest part of his infantry, leaving behind his 
cavalry and cannon. The elector having by this feint di- 
vided the imperialists, passed the bridge of Scardingen 
with twelve thousand men, and, after an obstinate engai^e- 
ment, compelled the impeiialists to abandon the field'’of 

cominjr into the kingdom : a fourth serunns the liberty of the subject • 
and tor prevention ot imprisonment be>onil seas: and a l.tili tor natural- 
izing all protestant strangers 
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battle : then he marched against the Saxon troops which 
guarded the artillery ; and attacked them with such im- 
petuosity, that they were entirely defeated. In a few days 
after these actions he took Newburgh on the Inn by capi- 
tulation. lie obtained another advantage over an adranced 
post of the imperialists near Burgenfelt, commanded by 
the young Prince of Brandenburgh Anspach, who was 
mortally wounded in the engagement. He advanced to 
Katisbon, where the diet of the empire was assembled, and 
demanded that he should be immediately put in posses- 
sion of the bridge and gate of the city. The burghers im- 
mediately took to their arms, and planted cannon on the 
ramparts : but when they saw a battery erected against 
them, and the elector determined to bombard the place, 
they thought proper to capitulate, and comply with his 
demands. He took possession of the town on the eighth 
day of April, and signed an instrument obliging himself to 
withdraw his troops, as soon as the emperor should ratify 
the diet’s resolution for the neutrality of Ratishon. Mare- 
schal Villars having received orders to join the elector at all 
events, and being reinforced by a body of troops under 
Count Tallard, lesolved to break through the lines which 
the Prince of Baden had made at Stolhoffen. This general 
had been luckily joined by eight Dutch battalions, and 
received the French army, though double his number, 
with such obstinate resolution, that Villars was obliged to 
retreat with great loss, and directed his rout towards Offin- 
gen. Nevertheless, he penetrated through the Black Forest, 
and effected a junction with the elector. Count Stirum 
endeavoured to join Prince Louis of Baden : but being 
attacked near Schwemmingen, retired under the cannon 
of Nortlingen. 

§ XXXVII. Tlie confederates were more successful on 
the lower Rhine and in the Netherlands. The Duke of 
Marlborough crossed the sea m the beginning of April ; 
and assembling the allied army, resolved that the cam- 
paign should be begun with the siege of Bonne, which was 
accorditigly invested on the twenty-fourtii day of April. 
Three different attacks were carried on against this place; 
one by the liereditary Prince of Hesse-Cassel ; anotlier by 
the celebrated Coehorn ; and a third by Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Fagel. The gaitison defended themselves vigorouslv 
till the fourteenth day of May, when the fort having been 
taken by assault, and the breaches rendered practicable, the 
Marquis d’Alcgre, the governor, ordered a parley to be 
beat : hostages were immediately e.xchanged ; on the six- 
teenth the capitulation was signed ; and in three days the 
garrison evacuated'the place, in order to be conducted to 
Luxemburg!!. During tlie siege of Bonne, the Mareschals 
Bouffleis and Villeroy advanced with an army of forty 
thousand men towards Tongeren ; and the confederate 
army, commanded by M. D'Auverquerque was obliged at 
their approach to retreat under the cannon of Maestnch. 
The enemy having taken possession of Tongeren, made a 
motion against the confederate army, which they found 
already drawm up in order of battle, and so advantageously 
posted, that notwithstanding their great superiority in point 
of number, they would not hazard an attack ; but retired 
to the ground from whence they had advanced. Imme- 
diately after the reduction of Bonne, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, who had been present at the siege, returned to 
the confederate army in the Netherlands, now amounting 
to one hundred and thirty squadrons, and fiftv-nme bat- 
talions. On the twenty-fifth day of May, the Duke having 
passed the river decker, in order to give battle to the 
enemv, they marched with precipitation to Boekwern, and 
abandoned Tongeren, after having blown up the walls of 
the place with gunpowder. The duke continued to follow 
them to Thys, where he encamped, while they retreated to 
Hannve, retiring as he advanced. Then he' resolved to 
force their lines : this service was effectually performed by 
Coehorn, at the point of Gallo, and by Baron Spaar, in 
the county of Waes, near Stoken. The duke had formed 
uie design of reducing Antwerp, which was garrisoned by 
Spanish troops under the command of the Marquis de 
Bedmar. He intended with the grand army to attack the 
enemy’s lines on the side of Louvaine ancl Mechlin : he 
detached Coehoin with his flying camp to the right of the 
Scheldt, towards Dutch Flanders, to amuse the"’ Marquis 
de bedmar on that side ; and he ordered the Baron On- 
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dam, with twelve thousand men, to take post between 
Eckeren and Capelle, near Antwerp, that he might act 
against that part of the lines which was guarded bv the 
Spanish forces. j 

§ XXXVI II The Flench generals, in order to frustrate 
the scheme of Marlborough, resolved to cut off the retreat 
of Opdam. Boufflers, with a detachment of tnenty thou- 
sand men from Villeroy’.s arm v, surprised him at Eckeren 
where the Dutch were put in' disorder; and Opdam be- 
lieving all was lost, fled to Breda. Nevertheless, the troops 
rallying under General Schlangenburgh, maintained their 
ground with the most obstinate valour, till night, when 
the enemy was obliged to retire, and left the communica- 
tion free with Foil Lillo, ib which place the confederates 
marched without further molestation, having lost about 
fifteen hundred men in jhe engagement. The damage sus- 
tained by the French wits more considerable. They were 
frustrated in their design, and had actually abandoned the 
field of battle : yet Louis ordered Te Bemn to be sung for 
the victory: nevertheless, Boufflers was censured for his 
conduct on this occasion, and in a little time, totally dis- 
graced. Opdam presented a justification of his conduct 
to the States-general : but by this oversight he forfeited 
the fruits of a long service, during which he had exhibited 
repeated proofs of courage, zeal, and capacity. The States 
honouied Schlangenbuigh with a letter of thanks for the 
valour and skill he had manifested in this engagement : 
but in a little time they dismissed him from his emiiloy- 
ment, on account of b's having given umbrage to the Duke 
of Marlborough, by censuring Ins Grace for exposingsuch 
a small number of men to this disaster. After this action 
Villeroy, who lav encamped near St. Job, declared he 
would wait for the Duke of Marlborough, who forthwith 
advanced to lloogstraat, with a view to give him battle ; 
but, at his approach, the French general, setting fire to 
Ins camp, retiied within his lines with great piecipitaticn. 
Then the Duke invested Huy, the garrison of which, after 
a vigorous defence, surrendered themselves prisoners of 
war, on the twenty-seventh day of August. At a council 
of war held in the camp of the confederates, the duke pro- 
posed to attack the enemy’s lines between the Mehaigne 
and Leuwe, and was seconded by the Danish, Hanove- 
rian. and Hessian generals: but the scheme was opposed 
bv the Dutch officers, and the deputies of the Stales, who 
alleged that the success was dubious, and the consequences 
of forcing the lines would be inconsiderable: they there- 
fore recommended the siege of Limburg, bv the reduction 
of which they would acquire a whole province, and cover 
their own country, as well as Juliers and Gueldres, from 
the designs of the enemy. The siege of Limburg was ac- 
cordingly undertaken. The tranches were opened on the 
five-and-twentielh day of September, and in two days tlie 
place was suricndered ; the garrison remaining jirisoners 
of war. By this conquest the allies secured the country of 
Liege, and the electorate of Cologn, from the incursions 
of the enemy : before the end of the year, they remained 
rnasters of the whole Spanish Guelderland, by the reduc- 
tion of Gueldres, which surrendered on the seventeenth 
day of September, after having been long blockaded, bom- 
Iwrded, and reduced to a heap of ashes by the Prussian 
general, Lottum. Such was tlie campaign in the Nether- 
lands, which mall probability would have produced events 
of greater importance, had not the Duke of Marlborough 
been restricted by the deputies of the States-general, who 
began to be influenced by the intrigues of the Louvestem 
faction, ever averse to a single dictator. 

§ XXXIX. The French king redoubled his efforts in 
Germany. The Duke of Vcnclome was ordered to inarcli 
ftom the Milanese to Tyrol, and there join the Elector of 
Bavaria, who had already made himself master of Inspruck. 
But the boors rising in arms, drove him out of the country 
befoie he could be joined by the French general, who w'as, 
therefore, obliged to return to the Milanese. The imjie- 
rialists in Italy were so ill supplied by the court of Vienna, 
that they could not pretend to act offensively. The French 
invested Ostiglia, which, however, they could not reduce: 
but the fortress of Barsillo, in the duchy of Reggio, capi- 
tulating after a long blockade, they took possession of the 
Duke of Modena’s countiy. The Elector of Bavaria re- 
joining Villars, resolved to attack Count Stirum, whom 
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Prince Louis of Baden had detaclied from his army. With 
this view, they passed the Danube at Donawert, and dis- 
cliarfjed six guns, as a signal for the hlarquis D’Usson, 
whom tliev had left m the camp at Lavingcn, to fall upon 
the rear of tlie imperialists, rthile they should charge tliem 
in front. Stirum no sooner perceived tlie signal, than he 
guessed the intention of the enemy, and instantly lesolved 
to attack D’Usson, before the elector and the maieschal 
should advance. He accordingly charged him at the head 
of some select squadrons witli such impetuosity, that the 
French cavalry were totally defeated ; and all his infantry 
would have been killed and taken, had not the elector and 
Villars come up in time to turn the fate of the day. The 
action continued fioin six iii tlJc moiuing till four in the 
afteinoon, when Stirum being oveipoweied by numbers, 
was obliged to retieat to Norliiigen, with the loss of twelve 
thousand men, and all his baggage and artillery. In the 
mean time the Duke of Biiigundy, assisted by T.illard, 
undertook the siege of Old Biisac, with a prodigious train 
of artillery. The place was very strongly fortified, though 
the garrison was small, and ill provided with necessaries. 
In fourteen davs, the goveinor suirendered the place, and 
was condemned to lose his head, for having made such a 
slender defence. The Duke of Burgundy returned in 
triumph to A^ersailles, and Tallard was ordered to invest 
Landau. The Prince of Hesse-Cassel being detached 
from the Netherlands, for the relief of the place, joined 
the Count of Nassau-Weilbourg, general of the palatine 
forces, near Spires, where they resolved to attack the 
Frencli m their lines. But by this time Mons. Pracoiilal, 
with ten thousand men, had joined Tallard, and enabled 
him to strike a stroke which proved decisive. He suddenly 
quitted Ills lines, and surprised the prince at Spirebach, 
where the French obtained a complete victory, after a very 
obstinate and bloody engagement, in which the Prince of 
Hesse distinguislied himself by uncommon marks of 
courage and presence of mind. Tfiree horses were suc- 
cessively killed under him, and he slew a French officer 
with his own hand. After incredible efforts, he was fain 
to letreat with the loss of some thousands. Tiie French 
paid dear for their victory, Pracontal having been slam in 
the action. Nevertheless, they lesumed the siege, and the 
place was surrendeied by capitulation. The campaign in 
Germany was finished with the reduction of Augsburg by 
the Elector of Bavaria, who took it in the month of De- 
cember, and agreed to Us being secured by a French 
garrison. 

§ XL. The emperor’s affairs at this juncture wore a very 
unpromising aspect. Tlie Hungarians were fleeced, and 
barbarously oppressed, bv those to whom ho intrusted the 
government of their country. They derived courage from 
despair. They seized this opportunity, when the emperor’s 
forces were divided, and his councils distracted, to exert 
themselves in defence of their liberties. They ran to arms, 
under the auspices of Prince Ragotzki. They demanded 
that their grievances should be redressed, ancl their privi- 
leges restored. Their resentment was kept up by the 
emissaries of France and Bavaria, who likewise encouraged 
them to persevere in their revolt, by repeated promises of 
protection and assistance. The emperor’s prospect, how- 
ever, was soon mended, by two incidents of very great 
consequence to his interest. The Duke of Savoy, fore- 
seeing how much lie should be exposed to the mercy of 
the French king, should that monarch become master of 
the Milanese, engaged in a secret negociation with the 
emperor, which, notwithstanding all his caution, was dis- 
covered by the court of Versailles. Louis immediately 
ordered the Duke of Vendome to disarm the troops of 
Savoy that were in his aimy, to the num'oer of two-and- 
twenty thousand men : to insist uuon the duke’s putting 
him in possession of four cousiuerable fortresses; and 
demand that the number of Ins troops should be reduced 
to the establishment stipulated in the treaty of 169G. The 
duke, exasperated at these insults, ordered the French 
ambassador, and sever.al officers of the same nation, to be 
arrested. Louis endeavoured to intimidate him by a 
menacing letter, in which he gave him to understand, that 
since neither religion, lionoui, interest, nor alliances, had 
been able to influence his conduct, the Duke de Vendome 
should make known the intentions of the French monarch. 
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and allow him four-and-twentv hours to deliberate on the 
measures he should pursue. This letter was answered by 
a manifesto : in the meantime, the duke concluded a treaty 
w'ith the court of Vienna ; acknowledged the Archduke 
Charles as King ol Spam ; and sent envoys to England 
and Holland. Queen Aiine, knowing his importance, as 
well as Ills selfish disposition, assured him of her friend- 
ship and assistance ; and both she and the States sent 
ambassadois to Turin. He was immediately joined by a 
body of imperial horse under Visconti, and afterwaids by 
Count Staremherg, at the head of fifteen thousand men, 
with whom that general marched from the Modenese, in 
the worst season of the year, through an enemy’s country, 
and roads that were deemed impassable. In vain the 
French forces harassed him in Ins march, and even sur- 
rounded him m many different places on the route : he 
surmounted all these difficulties with incredible courage 
and perseverance, and joined the Duke of Savoy at Canelli, 
so as to secure the country of Piedmont. The other 
incident which proved so favourable to the imperial inter- 
est, was a treaty by which the King of Portugal acceded 
to the grand alliance. His ministry perceived, that should 
Spain be once united to the crown of France, their 
master would sit very insecure upon his throne. They 
were intimidated by the united fleets of the maritime 
powers, which maintained the empire of the sea; and 
they were allured by the splendour of a match between 
their infanta and the Archduke Charles, to whom the 
emperor and King of the Romans promised to transfer all 
their pretensions to the Spanish crown. By this treaty, 
concluded at Lisbon, between the emperor, the Queen of 
Great Britain, the King of Portugal, and the States-general, 
It was stipulated. That King Charles should he conveyed 
to Portugal by a powerful fleet, having on board twelve 
thousand soldiers, with a great supply of money, arms, 
and ammunition; and that he should be joined immediate- 
ly uiion his landing by an army of eight-and-twenty thou- 
sand Portuguese. 

§ XLI. 'i'he confederates reaped very little advantage 
from the naval operations of this summer. Sir George 
Rooke cruised in the channel, in order to alarm the coast 
of France, and protect the trade of England. On the first 
dav ol July, Sir Cloudesley Shovel sailed from St. Helen’s, 
with the combined squadions of England and Holland; 
he directed his coiiise to the Mediterranean, and being 
reduced to great difficulty by want of water, steered to 
Altea, on the coast of \’alentia, where Brigadier Seymour 
landed, and encamped with five-and-twenty hundred 
marines. The admiral published a short manifesto, signi- 
fying that he was not come to disturb, but to protect, the 
good sulijccts of Spam, who would swear allegiance to 
their lawful monarch, the Archduke Charles, and endea- 
vour to shake off the yoke of France. This declaration 
produced little or no effect; and the fleet being wateied. 
Sir Cloudesley sailed to Leghorn. One design of this 
armament was to assist theCevennois,who had in the course 
of the preceding year been persecuted into a revolt on 
account of lehgion, and implored the assistance of England 
and the States-general. The admiral detached two ships 
into the gulf of Narbonne, with some refugees and French 
pilots, who had concerted signals with the Cevennois : but 
the Mareschal de Montrevil having received intimation of 
their design, took such measures ns prevented all com- 
munication ; and the English captains having repeated 
their signals to no purpose, rejoined Sir Cloudesley at 
Leghorn. This admiral, having renewed the peace with 
the piratical states of Barbary, returned to England, wuth- 
out having taken one effectual step for annoying the enemy, 
or attempted anv thing that looked like the result of a 
concerten scheme for that purpose. The nation naturally 
murmured at the fruitless expedition, by which it had 
incurred such a considerable expense. The merchants 
complained that they were ill supplied with convoys. The 
ships of war were victualled with damaged provision ; and 
every article of the marine being mismanaged, the blame 
fell upon those who acted as council to the lord high 
admiral. 

§ XLII. Nor were the arms of England by sea mtich 
nioie successful in the West Indies. Sir George Rooke, 
111 the preceding year, had detached from the hlediterraneaii 
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Captain Ilovenden Walker, with six ships of the line and 
tiaiisports, havins; on board four regiments of soldiers, for 
the Leeward Islands. Being joined at Antigua by some 
troops under Colonel Codnngton, they made a descent 
upon the island of Guadaloupe, where they razed the fort, 
burned the town, ravaged the country, and reembarked 
with precipitation, in consemience of a report that the 
French had landed nine hundred men on the back of the 
island. They retired to Nevis, where they must have 
perished by famine, had not they been providentially re- 
lieved by Vice-Admiral Graydon, in his way to Jamaica. 
This officer had been sent out with three ships to succeed 
Benbow, and was convoyed about one hundred and fifty 
leagues by two other ships of the line. He had not sailed 
many days, when he fell in with part of the French squa- 
dron, commanded by Du Casse, on their return from the 
West Indies, very foul, and richly laden. Captain Cle- 
land, of the Montagu, engaged the sternmost ; but he was 
called off by a signal from the admiral, who proceeded on 
his voyage, witliout taking further notice of the enemy. 
When he arrived at Jamaica, he quarrelled with the prin- 
cipal planters of the island ; and his ships beginning to 
be crazy, he resolved to return to England. He accord- 
ingly sailed through the gulf of Florida, with a view to 
attack the French at Placentia, in Newfoundland : but 
his ships were dispersed in a fog that lasted thirty days : 
and afterwaids the council of war which he convoked, 
were of opinion that he could not attack the settlement 
with any prospect of success. At his return to England, 
the House of Lords, then sitting, set on loot an inquiry 
into his conduct. They presented an address to the queen, 
desiring she would remove him from tiis employments ; 
and he was accordingly dismissed. The only exploit that 
tended to distress the enemy was performed by Rear- 
Admiral Dilkes, who, in the month of July, sailed to the 
coast of France, with a small squadron ; and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Granville, took or destroyed about forty ships 
and their convoy. Yet this damage was inconsiderable, 
when compared to that which the English navy sustained 
from the dreadful tempest that began to blow on the twen- 
ty-seventh day of November, accompanied with such 
flashes of lightning, and peals of thunder, as overwhelmed 
the whole kingdom witn consternation. The houses tn 
London shook from their foundations, and some of them 
falling, buried the inhabitants in their ruins. The water 
overflowed several streets, and rose to a considerable height 
in Westminster-hall. London-bridge was almost choked 
up with the wrecks of vessels that perished in the river. 
Tlie loss sustained by the capital was computed at a mil- 
lion sterling; and the city of Bristol suffered to a prodi- 
gious amount; but the chief national damage fell upon 
the navy. Thirteen ships of war were lost, together with 
fifteen hundred seamen, including Rear-Admiral Beau- 
mont, who had been employed in observing the Dunkirk 
squadron, and was then at anchor in the Downs, where 
his ship foundered. This great loss, however, was repaired 
with incredible diligence, to the astonishment of all Europe. 
The queen immediately issued orders for building a greater 
number of ships than that which had been destroyed, and 
she exercised her bounty for the relief of the shipwrecked 
seamen, and the widows of those who were drowned, in 
such a manner as endeared her to all her subjects. 

§ XLIII. The emperor having declared his second son 
Charles, King of Spain, that young prince set out from 
Vienna to Holland, and at Dusseldorp was visited by the 
Duke of Marlborough, who in the name of his mistress, 
congratulated him upon his accession to the crown of 
Spain. Charles received him with the most obliging 
courtesy. In the course of their conversation, taking off 
his sword, he presented it to the English general, with a 
very gracious aspect, saying, in the French language, “ I 
am not ashamed to own myself a poor prince. I possess 
nothing but my cloak and sword ; the latter may be of use 
to your Grace ; and I hope you will not think it the worse 
for my wearing it one day.” “ On the contrary, (replied 
the duke,) it will always put me in mind of your majesty’s 
just right and title, and of the oblig.ations I lie under’ to 
hazard my life in making you the greatest prince in Chris- 
tendom.” This nobleman returned to England in Octo- 
ber: and King Charles embarking for the same kingdom. 


under convoy of an English and Dutch squadron, arrived 
at Spithead on the twenty-sixth day of Nor ember. There 
he was received by the Dukes of Somerset and Marl- 
borough, who conducted him to Windsor ; and on the road 
he was met by Prince George of Denmark. Tlie queen’s 
deportment towards him was equally noble and obliging; 
and he expressed the most profound res|)ect and venera- 
tion for this illustrious princess. He spoke but little ; yet 
what he said was judicious : and he behaved with such 
politeness and affaliility as conciliated the affection of the 
English nobility. After having been magnificently enter- 
tained for three days, he returned to Portsmouth, from 
whence, on the fourth of January, he sailed for Portugal, 
with a great fleet commanded by Sir George Rooke, having 
on board a body of land-forces, under the Duke of Schom- 
berg. When the admiral had almost reached Cape Finis- 
terre, he was driven back by a storm to Sjuthead, where he 
was obliged to remain till the middle of February. Then 
being favoured xvith a fair wind, he happily performed the 
voyage to Lisbon, where King Charles was received with 
great splendour, though the court of Portugal was over- 
spread with sorrow, excited by the death of the infanta, 
xvhom the King of Spain intended to espouse. In Poland, 
all hope of peace seemed to vanish. The caidinal-primate, 
by the instigation of the Swedish king, whose army lay 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Dantzic, assembled a 
diet at Warsaw, which solemnly deposed Augustus, and 
declared the throne vacant. Their intention was to elect 
young Sobieski, son of their late monarch, who resided at 
Breslau, in Silesia : but their scheme was anticipated by 
Augustus, who retired hastily into his Saxon dominions, 
and seizing Sobieski, with his brother, secured them as 
prisoners at Dresden. 


CHAP. VIII. 

$ I. The Commons rcMvc the bill as.unst occasional conformity ^ ii 
Conspiracy trumped up by Simon 1 raser, Ixird I^vat ^ llf. Ihe 
Louis present a remonstrance to the queen. ^ IV. llie Cotmiions pa-sj* 
a \ote in faxour of tlie Lari of Noltmyhain. $ V. Second renionstiancc 
ottlie i.ords. ^ VI I'urther disputes between thetuo Houses. $ VIl. 

I he queen tTants the first fruits and the tenths to the poor clertr^ . $ VIII. 
Inquiry into iia'al affairs. $ tX fria! of Lindsay. $ A. Meetiofrof the 
Stottivh parliament $ XI. Violent opposition to tlie niinistry in that 
Kiimdotn. ^ XII. Their pailianient pass the act ot security $ XIII. 
Melanclioly Situation of the empi ror’s affairs $XIV. Uie Duke of 
Marlbuiough mardies at the head ot the allied army into Germany. 
^ AV. He defeats the lldvari.insat Schelleiitierji ^ XVI. Pruitlessne- 
codation with the Llector of Havana. ^ XVII. The confedeiates obtain 
a complete victory at Iloclistadl. $ XVI 1 1. Siege of Landau. 5 XIX. 

I he Duke of Marlborouch returns to England. $ XX. State of the war 
in chfTerent parts ot Europe. ^ X.VI. Campaign in Portugal. §XXli. 
Sir George Kookc takes Gibraltar. 4 XXlll. And worsts llie French 
fleet HI a battle off Malaga. $ XXiV. Session ot parliament m Eng- 
l.iinl. $ XXV. An act ot alienation iiassed against the Scots. § XXVI. 
hlanor of Woodstock gianted to tlie Duke of Marlliorougli. $ XXVII. 
Disputes between the two I louses on tlie subject ot tlie A> lesbury consta- 
bles $ XXVIll. 'Ihe parliament dissolved. ^XXI.Y. Proceedings 
in the parliament of Scotland. J XXX. 'I tiey pass an act for a treaty 
of union with England. ^ XXXl. Difference between the parliament 
and convocation in Ireland, ft XXXIl, I ruitlesj campaign on the 
Moselle. ^XXXllI. 'J lie Duke of Marlborough forces tlie Frencli 
lints in Brabant $ XXXIV. He is prevented bv tlie deputies of the 
States from attacking the French army. § XXXV. He visits the impe- 
iial court of Vienna. $ XXXVI. State of the w’ar on theUppei Rhine, 
111 Ilniigary, Piedmont, Portugal, and Poland $ X AX VI I, Sir I homas 
Dilkes destro>s part ot the Flench fleet, and relieves Gibraltai. 
§ XXXVIII. Ihe Earl of Peterborough and Sir Cloudesley Sliovel re- 
duce Barcelona. § X.XXIX. 'I lie earl’s surprising progress in Spain. 
$ XL New parliament in Enpl.md. $ XLl. Hill for a rec’ency in case 
of the queen’s iiecease. ^ XLl I, Debates in the House of Iritis upon 
the supposetl danger to which Ihe church was exposeil. 5 X LIl I J lie 
parliament prorogued. Disputes in Hie convocation ^ XLIV. Con- 
teiences opened for a treaty of union with Scotland. $ XLv. Substance 
of the treaty. 

§ I. When the parliament met in Octo- ^ 
ber, the queen in her speech took notice of ■ ■ i ■ 

the declaration by the Duke of Savoy, and the treaty with 
Portugal, as circumstances advantageous to the alliance. 
She told them, that although no provision was made for 
the expedition to Lisbon, and the augmentation of the 
land-forces, the funds had answered so well, and the pro- 
duce of prizes been so considerable, that the public had not 
run in debt by those additional services : that she had 
contributed out of her own revenue to the support of the 
circle of Suabia, whose firm adherence to the interest of 
the allies deserved her seasonable assistance. Slie said, 
she would not engage in any unnecessary expense of her 
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own, that she might have the more to spare towards the 
ease of her subjects. She recommended despatch and 
union, and earnestly exhorted them to avoid any heats or 
divisions that might give encouragement to the" common 
enemies of the church and state. Notvvitlistanding this 
admonition, and the addresses of both Houses, in whicii 
they promised to avoid all divisions, a motion was made 
m the House of Commons for renewing the bill against 
occasional conformity, and carried by a great majoiity. 

•' 2 W draft, however, the penalties were loweted, 
and the severest clauses mitigated. As the court no 
longer interested itself in the success of this measure, the 
House was pretty equally divided with inspect to the 
speakers, and the debates on each side were maintained 
witli equal spirit and ability ; at length it passed and w.as 
sent up to the Lords, wlio handled it still more severely. 
It was opposed by a small majoritv of the bisliops, and 
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particiilaily by Burnpt of Sarnm, who declaimed a^inst 
It, as a scheme of the jiapists to set the church and 
Protestants at variance. It w.is successively attacked by 
me Duke of Devonshire, the Karl of Pembroke, the Lords 
Haveishaib, Mohun, Fenars, and Wharton. PrinceGeorge 
of Denmark absented himself fiom the House; and the 
nuestion being put for a second leading, it was carried in 
me negative; jet the Duke of Marlborough and Lord 
Godolpliin entered their dissent against its being rejected, 
though the forrnei had positively declaied, that he thought 
the bill unseasonable. Tiie Commons having perused a 
copy of the treaty with Portugal, voted forty thousand 
men, including five thousand marines, for the sea service 
of the ensuing year; and a like number of land-force^, to 
act in conjunction witli the allies, besides the addition.nl 
ten thousand : they likewise resolved. That the proportion 
to be employed in Portugal should amount to eight thou- 
sand. Sums were granted for the maintenance of these 
great armaments, as well as for the subsidies payable to 
lier majesty s allies ; and funds appointed equal to the 
occasion. Then they assured the queen, in an address, 
that they would tiiovide for tlie support of such alliances 
M she had made, or should make, with the Duke of 
Savoy. 

§11. At this period the nation was alarmed by the 
detection of a conspiracy said to be hatched by the ‘Jaco- 
bites of Scotland. Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, a man of 
desperate enterprise, profound dissimulation, abandoned 
morals, and ninied fortune, who had been outlawed for 
having ravished a sister of the hlarqiiis of Athol, was the 
person to whom the plot seems to liave owed its on"in. 
He repaired to the couit of St. Germain’s, where"iie 
undertook to assemble a body of twelve thousand lii.di- 
landers to act in favour of the jiretender, if the court'of 
France would assist them witli a small reinforcement of 
troops, together with officers, arms, ammunition, and 
money. Hie French king seemed to listen to the jiro- 
jiosal ; but, as Fraser’s character was infamous, he 
doubted his veracity. He was, therefore, sent back to 
v.cotland with two other persons, who were instiucted to 
team the strength and sentiments of the clans, and endea- 
vour to engage some of the nobilitv in the design of an 
insurrection. Iraser no sooner returned, than he pri- 
rately discovered the whole transaction to the Duke of 
undertook to make him acquainted 
with tlie whole correspondence between the pretender and 
tl e Jacobites. In consequence of this service ho was pro- 
dded with a pass, to secure him from all prosecution; 

’>'Kl>'unds to sound the 
mchnation of the chieftains. Before he set out on this 
circuit, he dehveied to the duke a letter from the queen 
dowrager at St. Germains, directed to the Marquis of 
Athol ; It was couched in general terms, and superscribed 
n a differeii character; so that, in all probability, Fraser 
had forged the direction, with a view to ruin the marquis, 
who had prosecuted him for the injury done to liis siker! 
He proposed a second journey to France, where lie should 
be able to discover other more material circumstances; 

.“It 11 procured a pass for him to 

go to Holland from the Earl of Nottingham, though it 
was expedited under a borrowed name. Tiie duke had 
communicated his discovery to the queen, without dis- 
closing his name, which he desired might be concealed : 


her majesty believed the particulars, which were con- 
firmed by her spies at Paris, as well as bv the evi- 
dence of Sir John Maclean, who had lately been con- 
veyed from France to England in an open boat, and 
apprehended at Folkstone. This gentleman pretended at 
first, that his intention was to go through England to his 
own country, in order to take the benefit of the queen’s 
pardon ; and this, in all probability, was his real design ; 
but lieing given to understand that he would be treated in 
England as a traitor, unless he should merit forgiveness, 
by making important discoveries, he related all he knew 
of the proposed insurrection. From his informations the 
ministry gave directions for anjirehending one Keith, 
wliose uncle had accompanied Fraser from France, and 
knew all the intrigues of the court of St. Germain’s. lie 
declared, that there was no other design on foot, except 
that of paving the way for the pretender’s ascending the 
fbione after the queen’s decease. Ferguson, that veteran 
consjiiiator, affirmed that Fraser had been employed by 
the Duke of Queensberry to decoy some persons whom he 
hated into a conspiracy, that he might have an opportunity 
to effect their rum ; and by the discovery establish his 
own credit, which began to totter. Perhaps there was too 
much reason for this imputation. Among those who were 
seized at this time was a gentleman of the name of Lind- 
sav, who had been under-secretary to the Earl of Middle- 
ton. He had returned from France to Scotland, in order 
to take the benefit of the queen’s paidon, under the shelter 
of winch he came to England, thinking himself secure 
fiom prosecution. He protested he knew of no designs 
against the queen or her government; and that he did not 
believe she would ever receive the least injury or molesta- 
tion from the court of St. Germain’s. Tiie House of 
Lords Iraving received intimation of this conspiracy, re- 
solved, That a committee should be appointed to examine 
into the particulars : and ordered, that Sir John iMaclean 
should be next day brought to their House. 'The queen, 
who was far from being pleased with this instance of their 
officious interposition, gave them to understand by mes- 
sage, that she thought it would be inconvenient to change 
the method of examination already begun ; and that she 
vvmuld in a short time inform the House of the whole 
affair. On the seventeenth day of December the queen 
went to the House of Peers, and having passed the bill for 
the land-tax, made a speech to both Houses, in which she 
declared, that she had unquestionable information of ill 
practices and designs earned on by the emissaries of 
Fiance in Scotland. The Lords persisting in their resolu- 
tion to bring the inquiry into their own House, chose 
their select committee by ballot; and, in an addiess 
thanked her majesty for the information she had been 
pleased to communicate. 

§ Ilf. Tiie Commons taking it for granted that the 
queen was disobliged at these proceedings of the upper 
House, nliicli, indeed, imjilied an insult upon lierministrv 
if not upon herself, presented an address, declarim' them- 
selves snnirised to find, that when persons suspected of 
treasonable jiractices were taken into custody by her 
majesty s messengeis, in order to be examined, the Lords 
in violation of the known laws of the land, Iiad wrested' 
theni out of her hands, and arrogated the examination 
solely to themselves ; so that a due inquiry into the evil 
Jiractices and designs against her majesty’s person and 
government might, in a great measure, be olistiucted 
Ihey earnestly desiied, that she would suffer no diminu- 
tion of the jiierogativo; and they assured her they would, 
to the utmost of their power, support her in the exercise 
of It at home, as well ns in asserting it against all invasions 
wliatsoever. The queen thanked them for tlieir concern 
and assurances; and was not ill pleased at the nature of 
tlie address, though the charge against the Peers was not 
strictly tnie ; for there were many instances of their havin-- 
iKsnmed such a right of inquiry. The ujiiier House 
deejily resented the accusation. They declared, that by 
the known laws and customs of parli’ameiit, they had an 
undoubted right to take examinations of persons charged 
vvitii criminal matters, whether those persons were or were 
not m custody. They resolved. That the address of the 
Lommons was unparliamentary, groundless, wilhont pre- 
cedent, highly injurious to the'IIouse of Peers, tendin'^ to 
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interrupt the good correspondence between the two Houses, 
to create an ill opinion in her majesty of the House of 
Peers, of dangerous conseouence to the liberties of the 
people, the constitution of the kingdom, and privileges of 
parliament. They presented a long remonstrance to the 
queen, justifying their own conduct, explaining the steps 
they had taken, recriminating upon the Commons, and 
expressing the most fervent zeal, duty, and affection to her 
majesty. In her answer to this representation, which was 
drawn up with elegance, propriety, and precision, she pro- 
fessed her sorrow for the misunderstanding which had 
happened between the two Houses of parliament, and 
thanked them for the concern they had expressed for the 
rights of the crown and the prerogative ; which she should 
never exert so willingly as for the good of her subjects, 
and the protection of tlieir liberties. 

§ IV. Among other persons seized on the coast of Sus- 
sex, on their landing from France, was one Boucher, who 
had been aide-de-camp to the Duke of Berwick. This 
man, when examined, denied all knowledge of any con- 
spiracy : he said, that being weary of living so long abroad, 
and having made some unsuccessful attempts to obtain a 
pass, he had chosen rather to cast himself on the queen’s 
mercy, than to remain longer in exile from his native 
country. He was tried and condemned for high treason, 
yet continued to declare himself ignorant of the plot. lie 
roved, that in the war of Ireland, as well as in Flanders, 
e had treated the English prisoners with gieat humanity. 
The Lords desisted from the prosecution ; he obtained a 
reprieve, and died in Newgate. On the twentv-ninth day 
of January the Earl of Nottingliam told the House, that 
the queen had commanded him to lay before them the 
papers containing all the particulars hitherto discovered of 
the conspiracy in Scotland ; but that there was one cir- 
cumstance which could not yet be properly communicated, 
without running the risk of preventing a discovery of 
greater importance. They forthwith drew up and 'pre- 
sented an address, desiring that all the papers might be 
immediately submitted to their inspection. The queen 
said she did not expect to be jiressed in this manner im- 
mediately after the declaration she had made : but in a 
few days the Earl of Nottingham delivered the papers, 
sealed, to the House, and all the lords were summoned to 
attend on the eighth day of February, that they might be 
opened and perused. Nottingham" was suspected of a 
design to stifle the conspiracy. Complaint was made in 
the House of Commons, that' he had discharged an officer 
belonging to the late King James, who had been seized by 
the governor of Berwick. A warm debate ensued, and at 
length ended in a resolve. That the Earl of Nottingham, 
one of her majesty’s principal secretaries of state, for his 
great ability and diligence in the execution of his office, 
for his unquestionable fidelity to the queen and her go- 
vernment, and for his steady adheience to the church of 
England as by law established, highly merited the trust 
her majesty had reposed in him. They ordered the 
sneaker to present this resolution to the queen, who said 
slie was glad to find them so well satisfied with the Earl 
of Nottingham, who was trusted by her in so considenable 
an office. They perused the examinations of the witnesses 
which were laid before them, without passing judgment, 
or offering advice on the subject: but they thanked her 
majesty for having communicated those particulars, as 
well as for her wisdom and care of the nation. While 
the lords proceeded with uncommon eagerness in their 
inquiry, the lower House, in another address, renewed 
their complaints against the conduct of the Peers, which 
they still affirmed was without a precedent. But this was 
the language of irritated faction, by which indeed both 
sides weie equally actuated. 

§ V. The select committee of the Lords prosecuted 
the inquiry, and founded their report chiefly on the con- 
fession of Sir John Maclean, who owned that the court of 
St. Germain’s had listened to Lovat’s proposal ; that seve- 
ral councils had been held at the jiretender’s court on the 
subject of an invasion ; and that persons weie sent over to 
sound some of the nobility in Scotland. But the nature 
of their private correspondence and negociatioii could not 
be discovered. Keith had tampered with his uncle to 
disclose the whole secret ; and this was the circumstance 


which the queen declined imparting to the Lords, until she 
should know the success of his endeavours, which proved 
ineffectual. The uncle stood aloof; and the ministry did 
not heartily engage in the inquiry. The House of Lords 
having finished these examinations, and being warmed 
with violent debates, voted, That theie had been dangerous 
plots between some persons in Scotland and the courts of 
France and St. Germain’s ; and. That the encouragement 
for this plotting arose from the not settling the succession 
to the crown of Scotland in the house of Hanover. These 
votes were signified to the queen in an address ; and they 
promised, that when the succession should be thus settled, 
they would endeavour to promote the union of the two 
kingdoms upo.i just and reasonable terms. Then they 
composed another representation, in answer to the second 
address of the Commons, touching their proceedings. 
They charged the lower House with want of' zeal in the 
whole progress of tins inquiry. 'I’hey produced a gieat 
number of precedents, to prove that their conduct had 
been regular and parliamentary ; and they, in their turn, 
accused the Commons of partiality and injustice in vacat- 
ing legal elections. The queen, in answer to this remon- 
strance, said, she looked upon any misunderstanding 
between the two Houses as a very great misfortune to the 
kingdom ; and that she should never omit any thing in 
her power to pievent all occasions of them for the future. 

5 Vl. The Lords and Commons, animated by such 
opposite principles, seized every opportunity of thwarting 
each other. An action having been brought by one Mat- 
thew zVshby ag.iinst White, and the other con- 

stables of Avlesbury, for having denied linn the privilege 
of voting in the last election, the cause was tried at the 
assizes, and the constables were cast with damages. But 
an order was given in the queen’s bench to quash all the 
proceedings, since no action had ever been brought on 
that account. The cause being moved by writ of error 
into the House of Lords, was aigued with’great warmth : 
at length it was carried by a great majority, that the order 
of the queen’s bench should be set aside, and judgment 
jironounced according to the verdict given at the assizes. 
The Commons considered these proceedings as encroach- 
ing on their privileges. They passed five different resolu- 
tions, importing That the Commons of England in parlia- 
ment assembled had the sole right to examine and deter- 
mine all matters relating to the right of election of their 
own members : That the practice of determining the qua- 
lifications of electors in any couit of law would expose all 
mayors, bailiffs, and returning officers, to a multiplicity of 
vexatious suits, and insupportable expenses, and subject 
them to different and independent lurisdictions, as well as 
to inconsistent determinations in the same case, without 
relief: That hlatthew Ashby was guilty of a breach of 
privilege, as were all attornejs, solicitors, counsellors, and 
ser)eants-at-l.''w, soliciting, prosecuting, or pleading in any 
case of the same nature. These resolutions, signed by the 
clerk, were fixed upon the gate of Westminster-hall. On 
the other hand, the Lords appointed a committee to diaw 
up a state of the case : and, upon their report, resolved. 
That every person being wilfully hindered to exercise his 
right of voting, might maintain an action in the queen’s 
courts against the officer by whom his vote should be le- 
fused, to assert his right, and recover damages for the 
injury : That an assertion to the contrary was destructive 
of the property of the subjects, against the freedom of elec- 
tions, and manifestly tended to the encouragement of 
partiality and corruption : That the declaring of Matthew 
Ashby guilty of a breach of privilege of the House of 
Commons, was an unprecedented attempt upon the judi- 
cature of parliament, and an attempt to subject the law of 
England to the votes of the House of Commons. Copies 
of the case, and these resolutions, were sent by the lord- 
keeper to all the sheriffs of England, to be circulated 
througn ail the boroughs of their respective counties. 

§ VII. On the seventh day of February, the queen or- 
dered Secretary Hedges to tell the House of Commons, that 
she had remitted the arrears of the tenths to the poor 
clergy: that she would grant her whole revenue arising 
out of the first-lruits and tenths, as far as it should become 
free from encumbrance, as an augmentation of their main- 
tenance : that if the House of Commons could find any 
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method by which her intentions to tlie poor clergy might 
be made more effectual, it would be an advantage to the 
public, and acceptable to her majesty. The Commons 
immediately brought in a bill, enabling her to alienate this 
branch of the revenue, and create a corporation by charter, 
to direct the application of it to the uses projiosed : they 
likewise repealed the statute of mortmain, so far as to 
allow all men to bequeath by will, or grant by deed, any 
sum they should think fit to give towards the augmenta- 
tion of benefices. Addresses of thanks and acknowledg- 
ment from all the clergy of England wore presented to the 
queen for her gracious bounty : but very little regard was 
paid to Burnet, Bishop of Saium, although the queen de- 
clared that prelate author of the project. He was gene- 
rally hated, either as a Scot, a low-churchman, or a med- 
dling partisan. 

§ VIII. In March an inquiry into the condition of the 
navy was begun in the House of Lords. They desired 
the queen, in an address, to give speedy and effectual 
orders, that a number of ships sufficient for the home ser- 
vice should be equipped and manned with all possible 
expedition. They resolved, That Admiral Graydon’s not 
attacking the four French ships in the channel had been a 
prejudice to the queen’s service, and a disgrace to the na- 
tion ; That his pressing men in Jamaica, and his severity 
towards masters of merchant vessels and transports, had 
been a great discouragement to the inhabitants of that 
island, as well as prejudicial to her majesty’s service ; and 
they presented an address against him, in consequence of 
which he was dismissed. They examined the accounts of 
the Earl of Orford, against which great clamour had been 
raised ; and taking cognizance of the remarks made by the 
commissioners of the public accounts, found them false in 
fact, ill-grounded, and of no importance. The Commons 
brought the queen to order a prosecution on account of 
ill practices in the Earl of Ranelagh’s office : and they sent 
up to the Lords a bill for continuing the commission on 
the pviblic accounts. Some alterations were made in the 
upper House, especially in the nomination of commission- 
ers; but these were rejected by the Commons. The Peers 
adhering to their amendments, the bill dropped, and the 
commission expired. No other bill of any consequence 
passed in this session, except an act for raising recruits, 
which empowered justices of the peace to impress idle 
persons for soldiers and marines. On the third day of 
April tlie queen went to the House of Peers, and having 
made a sliort speech on the usual topics of acknowledg- 
ment, unity, and moderation, prorogued the parliament to 
the fourth day of .Tuly. The division still continued be- 
tween the two houses of convocation ; so that nothing of 
moment was transacted in that assembly, except their ad- 
dress to the queen upon her granting the first-fruits and 
tenths for the augmentation of small benefices At the 
same time, the lower House sent their prolocutor with a 
deputation to wait upon the speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, to return their thanks to that honourable House for 
having espoused the interest of the clergy; and to assure 
tiiein that the convocation would puisue sucli metliods as 
nn^ht best conduce to the support, honour, interest, and 
security of the church as now by law established. They 
sent up to the archbishop and prelates divers lepresenta- 
tions, containing complaints, and proposing canons and 
articles of reformation : but very little regard was paid to 
tlieir remonstrances. 

§ IX. .^out this period the Earl of Nottingham, after 
^ving ineffectually pressed the queen to discard the 
Dukes of Somerset and Devonshire, resigned the seals. 

I he Earl of Jersey and Sir Edward Seymour were dis- 
missed : the Earl of Kent was appointed chamberlain, 
Harlej^secretary of state, and Henry St. John secretary of 
war. Ihe discovery of the Scottish conspiracy w.as' no 
sooner known in France, than J..ouis ordered Fraser to be 
imprisoned in the Bastile. In England, Lindsay bein-^ 
sentenced to die, for having corresponded with France^ 
was given to understand that he had no mercy to expect’ 
unless he would discover the conspiracy. He persisted in 
denying all knowledge of any such conspiracy ; and scorn- 
ed to save his life by giving false information. In order 
to intimidate him into a confession, the ministry ordered 
him to be conveyed to Tyburn, where he still rejected life 


upon the terms proposed : then he was carried back t 
Newgate, where he remained some years : at length h 
was banished, and died of hunger in Holland. The mi 
nisters had been so lukewarm and languid in the investi 
gation of the Scottish conspiracy, that the whigs loudly ex 
claimed against them as disguised Jacobites, and even 
whispered insinuations, implying, that the queen hersel 
had a secret bias of sisterly affection for the court of St. 
Germain’s. What seemed to confirm this allegation, was 
the disgrace of the Duke of Queensberry, who had exerted 
himself with remarkable zeal in the detection ; but the de- 
cline of his interest in Scotland was the real cause of his 
being laid aside at this juncture. 

§ X. The design of the court was to procure in the 
Scottish parliament the nomination of a successor to the 
crown, and a supply for the forces, which could not be ob- 
tained in the preceding session. Secretary Johnston, in 
conceit with the Marijuis of Tweedale, undertook to carrv 
these points, in return for certain limitations 
on the successor, to which her majesty Q“Anne”'rcS- 
agreed. The marquis was appointed com- suitres Lock- 
missioner. Tlie office of lora-register was 'j'lndaL^T'iies 
bestowed upon Johnston; and tlie parha- of i|ie Admirals, 
ment met on the sixth day of July. The of” ililrope. h!s 1 
queen in her letter expressed her concern, 
that these divisions siiould have risen to ” ' 

such a height, as to encourage the enemies of the nation to 
employ their emissaries for debauching her good subjects 
from their allegiance. She declared her resolution to grant 
whatever could in reason be demanded for quieting the 
minds of the people. She told them, she had empowered 
the Marquis of Tweedale to give unquestionable proofs of 
her determination to maintain the government in church 
and state as by law established in that kingdom ; to con- 
sent to such laws as should be found wanting for the fur- 
ther security of both, and for preventing all encroacliments 
for the future. She earnestly exhorted them 
to settle the succession in the protestant line, 
as a step absolutely necessary for their own peace and 
happiness, the quiet and security of all her dominions, the 
reputation of her affairs abroad, and the improvement of 
the protestant interest through all Europe. She declared, 
that she had authorized the commissioners to give the 
royal assent to whatever could be reasonably demanded, 
and uas in her power to grant, for securing the sovereignty 
and liberties of that her ancient kingdom. The remain- 
ing part of the letter turned upon the necessity of their 
granting a supply, the discouragement of vice, the encou- 
ragement of commerce, and the^usual recommendation of 
moderation and unanimity. 

§ XI. The Duke of Hamilton presented a resolve. That 
the parliament would not name a successor to ihe crown, 
until the Scots should have concluded a previous treaty 
with England, in relation to commerce and other conceins. 
This motion produced a warm debate, in the course of 
which Fletcher of Saltoun expatiated upon the hardships 
and miseries which the Scots had sustained since the union 
of the two crowns under one sovereign, and the impossi- 
bility of bettering their condition, unless they should take 
care to antieipate any design that tended to a continuation 
of the same calamities. Another resolve was produced by 
the Earl of Rothes, importing. That the parliament should 
proceed to make such limitations and conditions of the 
government as might be judged proper for rectifying the 
constitution ; for vindicating and securing the sovereignty 
and independency of tlie nation ; and that then parliament 
would take into consideration the other resolve offered by 
the Duke of Hamilton, for a treaty previous to the nomi- 
nation of a successor. This proposal was seconded by the 
court party, and violent heats ensued. At length. Sir 
James Falconer, of Phesdo, offered an expedient, which 
neither party could refuse with any show of moderation. 
He suggested a resolve. That the parliament would not 
proceed to the nomination of a successor, until the pre- 
vious treaty with England should be discussed ; and that 
It would make the necessary limitations and conditions of 
government, before the suceessor should be nominated. 
This joint resolve, being put to the vote, was carried by a 
great majority. The treaty with England was neglected, 
and the affair of the succession consequently postponed! 
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The Duke of Athol moved, that her majesty should be de- 
.sired to send down the witnesses and all the papers relat- 
ino' to the conspiracy, that after due examination, those 
wiio were unjustly accused might be vindicated, and the 
guilty punished according to their demerits. The commis- 
sioner declared, that he had already written, and vyould 
write again, to the queen on that subject. Tlie intention of 
the cavaliers was to convict the Duke of Queensberry of 
malice and calumny in the prosecution of that affair, that 
they might wreak their vengeance upon him for that in- 
stance of his animosity, as well as for his having deserted 
them in the former session. He found means, however, 
to persuade the queen, that such an inquiry would not 
only protract the session, but also divert them from the 
settlement of the succession, and raise such a ferment as 
might be productive of tragical consequences. Alarmed at 
the'se suggestions, she resolved to prevent the examination ; 
and gave no answer to the repeated applications made by 
lier parliament and ministers. Meanwhile the Duke of 
Queensberry appeased his enemies in Scotland, by direct- 
ing all his friends to join in the opposition. 

§ XII. The Duke of Hamilton again moved, that the 
parliament should proceed to the limitations, and name 
commissioners to treat with England, previous to all other 
business, except an act for a land-tax of two months, 
necessary for the immediate subsistence of the forces. The 
Earl of Marclimont proposed an act to exclude all popish 
successors ; but this was warmly opposed, as unseasonable, 
by Hamilton and his party. A bill of supply being offered 
by the Loid Justice Clerk, the cavaliers tacked to it great 
art of tlie act of security, to which the royal assent had 
een refused in the former session. Violent debates arose ; 
so that the House was filled with rage and tumult. The 
national spirit of independence had been wrought up to a 
dangerous pitch of enthusiasm. The streets were crowded 
with people of all ranks, exclaiming against English in- 
fluence ; and threatening to sacrifice as traitors to their 
country, all who sliould embrace measures that seemed to 
favour a foreign inteiest. The commissioner and his 
friends were confounded and appalled. Finding it im- 
possible to stem the torrent, he, with the concurrence of 
the other ministers, wrote a letter to the queen, representing 
the uncomfortable situation of affairs, and advising her 
majesty to pass the bill, encumbered as it was with the 
act of security. Lord Godolphin, on whose counsel she 
chiefly relied, found himself involved in great perplexity. 
The tories had devoted him to desti uction. He foresaw that 
the queen’s concession to the Scots in an affair of such con- 
sequence, would furnish his enemies with a plausible pre- 
tence to arraign the conduct of her minister : but he chose 
to run that risk, rather than see the army disbanded for 
want of a supph, and the kingdom left exposed to an in- 
vasion. He, therefore, seconded the advice of the Scottish 
ministers ; and the queen authorized the commissioner to 
pass the bill that was depending. The act provided. That 
in case of the queen’s dying without issue, a parliament 
should immediately meet, and declare the successor to the 
crown, different from the person possessing the throne of 
England, unless before that period a settlement should be 
made in parliament of the rignts and liberties of the nation, 
independent of English councils : by another clause, they 
were empowered to arm and train the subjects, so as to 
put them in a posture of defence. The Scottish parlia- 
ment having, by a laudable exertion of spirit, obtained 
this act of security, granted the supply without further 
hesitation ; but, not yet satisfied with this sacrifice, they 
engaged in debates about the conspiracy, and the proceed- 
ings of the House of Lords in England, which they termed 
an officious intermeddling in their concerns, and an en- 
croachment upon the sovereignty and independency of the 
nation. They drew up an address to the queen, desiring 
that the evidence and papers relating to the plot might be 
subjected to their examination in the next session. Mean- 
while, the commissioner, dreading the further progress of 
such an ungovernable ferocity, prorogued the parliament 
to the seventh day of October. The act of security being 
transmitted to England, copies of it were circulated by the 
enemies of Godolphin, who represented it as a measure of 
that minister ; and the kingdom was filled with murmurs 
and discontent. People openly declared, that the two 


kingdoms were now separated by law, so as never to be 
rejoined. Reports were spread, that great quantities of 
arms had been conveyed to Scotland, and that the natives 
were employed in preparations to invade England. All 
the blame of these transactions was imputed to Lord 
Godolphin, whom the tories determined to attack, while 
the other party resolved to exert their whole influence for 
his preservation : yet, in all probability, he owed his im- 
mediate support to the success of his friend the Duke of 
Marlborough. 

§ XIII. Nothing could be more deplorable than the 
situation to which the emperor was reduced m the begin- 
ning of the season. The malcontents in Hungary had 
rendeied themselves formidable by their success : the 
Elector of Bavaria possessed all the places on the Danube, 
as far as Passau, and even threatened the city of Vienna, 
which must have been infallibly lost, had the Hungarians 
and Bavarians acted in conceit. By the advice of Prince 
Eugene, the emperor implored the assistance of her 
Britannic majesty; and the Duke of Marlborough ex- 
plained to her the necessity of undertaking his relief. This 
nobleman in the month of January had crossed the sea to 
Holland, and concerted a scheme with the deputies of the 
States-general for the operations of the ensuing campaign. 
They agreed, that General Auverquerque should he upon 
the defensive with a small body of troops in the Nether- 
lands ; while the main army of the allies should act upon 
the Rhine, under the command of the Duke of Marl- 
borough. Such was the pretext under which this consum- 
mate general concealed another plan, which was communi- 
cated to a few- only, in whose discretion he could confide. 
It was approved by the pensionary and some leading men, 
who secured its favourable reception with the States- 
general, when It became necessary to impart the secret to 
that numerous assembly. In the mean time, the prepara- 
tions were made, on pretence of carrying the war to the 
banks of the Moselle. 

§ XIV. In the month of April, the duke, acconipanied 
by his brother General Churchill, Lieutenant-General 
Liimley, the Earl of Orkney, and other officers of distinc- 
tion, embarked for Holland, where he had a long confer- 
ence with a deputation of the States, concerning a proposal 
of sending a large army towards the Moselle. The depu- 
ties of Zealand opposed this measure of sending their 
troops to such a distance so strenuously, that the duke 
was obliged to tell them, in plain terms, he had received 
orders to march thither with the British forces. He ac- 
cordingly assembled his army at Maestricht ; and on the 
eighth'day of May began hi’s march into Germany. The 
French imagined his intention was to begin the campaign 
with the siege of Traerbach, and penetrate into France 
along the Moselle. In this persuasion they sent a de- 
tachment to that river; and gave out that they intended to 
invest Huy, a pretence to which the duke paid no regard. 
He continued his loiite by Bedburgh, Kerpenord, Kal- 
secken : he visited the fortifications of Bonne, where he 
received certain advice, that the recruits and reinforce- 
ments for the French army in Bavaria had joined the 
elector at Villengen. He redoubled his diligence, passed 
the Neckar on the third of June, and halted at Laden- 
burgh ; from thence he wrote a letter to the States-general, 
giving them to understand, that he had the queen’s orders 
to march to the relief of the empire ; and expressing his 
hope that they would approve the design, and allow their 
troops to share the honour of the expedition. By the 
return of a courier he received their approbation, and full 
ower to command their forces. He then proceeded to 
Iildenheim, where he was visited by Prince Eugene ; 
and these two great men, whose talents were congenial, 
immediately contracted an intimacy of friendship. Next 
day Prince Louis of Baden arrived in the camp at Great 
Hippach. He told the duke, his Grace vyas come to save 
the empire, and to give him an opportunity of vindicating 
his honour, which he knew was at the last stake in the 
opinion of some people. The duke replied, he was come 
to learn of him how to serve the empire ; that they must 
be ignorant indeed, who did not know that the Prince 
of Baden, when his health permitted him, had preserved 
the empire, and extended its conquests. 

§ XV. Those three celebrated generals agreed that the 
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two armies should join: that the command should be 
altematelj vested in the Duke and Prince Louis from day 
to day ; and that Prince Eugene should command a sepa- 
rate army on the Rhine. Prince Louis returned to his 
army on the Danube : Prince Eugene set out for Philips- 
burgh; the Duke of Marlborough neing joined by the im- 
perial army under ^nce Louis of Baden, at Wastertellen, 
prosecuted his march by Elchingen. Gingen, and Land- 
thanssen. On the first day of July he was in sight of the 
enemy’s entrenchments atDillengen, and encamped with his 
right at Amerdighem, and his leit at Onderingen. Under- 
standing that the Elector of Bavaria had detached the best 
part of nis infiintry to reinforce the Count D’Aico, who 
was posted behind, strong lines at Schellenherg near Do- 
nawert, he resolve'd to attack their entrenchmepts widi- 
out delay. On the second day of July he adraiiced to- 
wards the enemy, and passed the river Wermitz : about 
five o’clock in the afternoon tlie attack was begun by the 
English and Dutch infantry, supported by the horse and 
dragoons. They were vcrv severely handled, and even 
obliged to give way, when iPriiice Louis of Baden march- 
ing up, at the head of the imperialists, to another part of 
tlie line, made a diversion in their favour. After an obsti- 
nate resistance they forced his entrenchments, ^nd the 
horse entering with the infiintry, fell so furiously upon the 
enemy, already disordered, that they were routed with 
great slaughter. They fled with the utmost trepidation to 
Donawert and the Danube, leaving six thousand men dead 
on the field of battle. The confederates took sixteen 
pieces of cannon, thirteen [mir of colours, with all the 
tents and baggage. Yet the victory was dearly purchased; 
some thousands of tlie allies were slain in the attack, in- 
cluding many gallant officers, among whom were the 
Generals Goar and Bcinlieim, and Count Stirum was 
niortallywoi^nded. Next day the Bavarian garrison aban- 
doned Donawert, of which uie confederates took imme- 
diate possession, while the elector passed the Danube in 
his march to the river Leche, lest die victors should cut 
off his retreat to his own country. Tlie confederates having 
crossed die Danube on several bridges of pontoons, a 
detachment was sent to pass die Leche, and take post in 
the country of the elector, who had redred under the can- 
non of Augsburgh. Tlie ganison of Neuburgh reiiring 
to Ingoldsladt, the place was secured by the confederates; 
and the Count de Prize was detached with nine battalions 
and fifteen squadrons to invest the town of Rain. Advice 
arriving from Prince Eugene, that die Alareschals Villeroy 
and Tallard had passed the Rhine at Fort Kehl, with an 
army of fivc-and-forty thousand men, to succour die 
Elector of Bavaria, the generals of the allies immediately 
detaclied Prince Maximilian of Hanover with thirty squa- 
drons of horse, os a reinfoicement to the prince. In a 
few days Rain surrendered, and Aicha was taken by as- 
sault. ‘The emperor no sooner received a confirmation of 
the victory of Schellenberg, than he wrote a letter of ac- 
knowledgment to the Duke of Marlborough, and onlered 
Count Wratislau to intimate his intention of investing him 
with the title.of prince of the empire, which the duke de- 
clined accepting, until the queen interposed her authority 
at the desire of Leopold. 

§ XVI. The allies advanced widiin a league of Augs- 
burgli, and though they found the Elector of Bavaria too 
securely posted under the cannon of that city to be dis- 
lodged or attacked with any prospect of success, they 
encamiied with Friedburgh in tlieir centre, so os to cut off 
all communication between him and his dominions. The 
Duke of Marlborough having reduced him to this situation, 
proposed vere advantageous terms of peace, provided he 
would abandon the French interest, and join tiie imperial- 
ists in Italy. Ills subiects, seeing themselves at the mercy 
of the allies, pressed him to comply with these offers ratlier 
than expose his countiy to ruin and desolation. A nego- 
ciation was begun, and he seemed ready to sign the articles, 
when hearing that Mnresclial Tallara had passed the 
Black Forest, to join him witli a great body of forces, he 
declared that since the King of France bad made such 
powerful efforts to support him, he thought himself obliged 
m honour to continue firm in the alliance. The generals 
of the allies were so exasperated at lliis disappointment, 
that they sent out detachments to ravage the countiy of 


Bavaria, as fiir as Munich : upwards of three hundred 
towns, villages, and castles, were inhumanly destroyed, to 
the indelihra disgrace of those who countenance and 
conducted such barbarous practices. The elector, shocked 
at these brutal proceedings, desired, in a letter to the Duke 
of Marlboroue, that a stop might be put to acts of vio- 
lence so opposite to true glory. The answer he received 
implied, that it was in his own power to put an end to 
them by a speedy accommodation. Incensed at tliis 
reply, he decured, that since they had obliged him to 
draw the sword, he would throw away the scabbard. The 
duke and Prince Louis, finding it impossible to attack the 
elector in his strong camp, resolved to undertake the siege 
of Ingoldstadt, and for that purpose passed the Peer nrar 
the town of Schrohhenhausen, where they encamped, with 
their left at Closterhurgh. On the fifth day of August the 
Elector of Bavaria marched to Biberacb, where he was 
joined by Ihllatd. He resolved to pass the Danube at 
Lawingen, to attack Prince Enrane, who had followed the 
French armv from the lines ot Bichi, and Itw encamped 
at Hochstodt Next day, however, he made a motion 
that disappointed the enemy. Nevertheless, they persisted 
in their design of iiossing the Danube, and encamping at 
Blenheim. The allies resolved that nince Louis should 
undertake the siege of Ingoldstadt, whilst Prince Eugene 
and the duke should observe the Elector of Bavaria. 
Advice being received that he had actually cross^ the 
Danube at Lawingen, the Duke of Marlborough joined 
the forces of Prince Eugene at the camp of Munster on 
the eleventh day of August, Prince Louis having by this 
time marched off towards die place he intended to besiege. 
Next day the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene 
observed the posture of the enemy, who were advantage- 
ously posted on a hill near llochstadt, their right being 
covered hy the Danube and the village of Blenheim, 
tlieir left by the village of Lutzengen,and their front by a 
riralet, the banks of which were steep, and die bottom 
marshy. 

§ XVII. Notwithstanding these difficulties, the generals 
resolved to attack them immediately, rather than lie in- 
active until their forage and provision shonld be consumed. 
Tliey were moreover stimulated to this hazardous enter- 

f irise, by an intercepted letter to die Elector of Bavaria 
rom Maieschal Villeroy, giving him to understand, diat 
he bad received orders to ravage the country of Wirtem- 
berg, and intercept all communication between the Rhine 
and the allied army. Tlie dispositions being made for the 
attack, and the orders communicated to the general officers, 
the forces advanced into the plain on the tbirteeiith day of 
August, and were ranged in order of batde. Tlie cannon- 
ading began about nine in the morniiim and continued on 
both sides till one in the afternoon. 'Tlie French and Ri- 
varians amounted to about sixty diousand men. Mares- 
cbal 'Rallard commanded on the right, and posted seveu- 
and-lwenty battalions, with twelve squadrons, in the 
village of Blenheim, supposing that diere the allies would 
make their chief effort: dieir left was conducted by tlie 
Elector of Bavaria, assisted by blarsin, a French general 
of experience and capacity. The number of the con- 
federates did not exceed five-and-fifiy : tlieir right was 
under the direction of Prince Eugene, and their left com- 
manded by the* Duke of Marlborough. At noon die ac- 
tion was begun by a body of English and Hessians 
under Mmor-Gcneml Wilkes, who having passed the 
rivulet with difficulty, and filed off to die left in the face 
of the enemy, attacked the village of Blenheim with great 
vigour ; but were repulsed after three successive attempts. 
Meanwhile the troops in the centre, and part of the right 
wing, passed the rivulet on planks in different places;, 
and formed on the other side without any molestation 
from the enemy. At length, however, they were chai^d 
by the French noise with such impetuosity, and so terribly 
gmled in flank by the troops posted at Blenheim, that they 
fell in disorder, and part of diem repassed the rivulet : 
but a reinforcement of dragoons coming up, the French 
cavalry were broke in their turn, and driven to the very 
edges I. the village of Blenheim. The left wing of the 
confederates, being now completely farmed, ascended the 
bill in a firm compacted body, charging the enemy’s horse, 
which could no longer stand their ground, but rallied 
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several times as they gave way. Tallard, in order to make 
a vigorous effort, ordeied ten battalions to fill up the in- 
tervals of his cavalry. The Duke, perceiving his design, 
sent three battalions of the troops of Zell to sustain his 
iiorse. Nevertheless, the line was a little disordered by 
the prodigious fire from the French infantry, and even 
obliged to recoil about sixty paces; but the confederates 
advancing to the charge with redoubled ardour, routed 
the French horse ; and their battalions being thus aban- 
doned were cut in pieces. Tallard, having rallied his 
broken cavalry behind some tents that were still standing, 
resolved to draw off the troops he had posted in the village 
of Blenheim, and sent an aid-de-camp to Marsin, who 
was with the Elector of Bavaria on the left, to desire he 
v.ould face the confederates with some troops to the right 
of the village of Oberklau, so as to keep them in play, and 
favour the retreat of the forces from Blenheim. That officer 
assured him, he was so far from being in a condition to 
spare troops, that he could hardly maintain his ground. 
The fate of the day was now more than half decided. 
Tiie French cavalry, being vigorously attacked in flank, 
were totally defeated. Part of them endeavoured to gain 
tile bridge which they had thrown over the Danube be- 
tween Hochstadt and Blenheim ; but they were so closely 
pursued, that those who escaped tlie slaugliter threw them- 
selves into the river, where they perished. Tallard, being 
surrounded, was taken near a mill behind the village of 
Sonderen, together uith the hlarquis de Montperouz, 
general of horse, the Major-Generals de Seppeville, de 
Silly, de la Valiere, and many other officers of distinction 
Whilst these occurrences passed on the left "ing, Marsm’s 
quarters at the village of Oberklau, in the centre, were at- 
tacked by ten battalions, under the Prince of Ilolstein- 
beck, who passed the rivulet with undaunted resolution : 
but, before he could form his men on the other side, he 
was overpowered by numbers, mortally wounded, and 
taken prisoner. His battalions, being supported by some 
Danish and Hanoverian cavalry, renewed the charge, and 
were again repulsed ; at length the Duke of Marlborough 
in person brought up some fresh squadrons from the body 
of reserve, and compelled the enemy to retire. By this 
time Prince Eugene liad obliged the left wing of the enemy 
to give ground, after having surmounted a great number of 
difficulties, sustained a very obstinate ofiposition, and seen 
his cavalrj', in which his chief strength seemed to lie, three 
times repulsed. The Duke of Marlborough had no sooner 
defeated the right wing, than he made a disposition to re- 
inforce the prince, when he understood from an aid-de- 
camp, that his highnpss had no occasion for assistance ; and 
that the elector, with Monsieur de Marsin, had abandoned 
Oberklau and Luttingen. Thev were pursued as far as 
the villages of Morselingen and Teissenlioven, from whence 
tliej' retreated to Dillingen and Lawingen. The confe- 
derates, being now mastei-s of the field of battle, surrounded 
the village of Blenheim, in which, as we have already ob- 
seiwed, seven-and-twenty battalions and twelve squadrons 
were posted. These troops, seeing themselves cut off from 
all communication with the rest of their army, and de- 
spairing of being able to force their way through the allies, 
capitulated about eight in the evening, laid down their 
arms, delivered their colours and standard.s, and surren- 
dered themselves prisoners of war, on condition that the 
officers should not be rifled. This was one of the most 
glorious and complete victories that ever was obtained. 
Ten thousand French and Bavarians were left dead on the 
field of battle; the greater part of thirty squadrons of horse 
and dragoons perished in the river Danube: thirteen 
thousand were made prisoners; one hundred pieces of 
cannon were taken, with twenty-four mortars, one hundred 
and twenty-nine colours, one hundred and sevent 3 '-one 
standards, seventeen pair of kettle-drums, three thousand 
six hundred tents, four and thirty coaches, three hundred 
laden mules, two bridges of boats, fifteen pontoons, fifteen 
barrels and eight casks filled with silver. Of the allies, 
about four thousand five hundred men were killed, and 
about eight thousand wounded or taken. The loss of the 
battle was imputed to two capital errors committed by 
Mareschal T.illard ; namely, his weakening the centre, by 
detaching such a number of troojis to the village of Blen- 
heim, and his suffering the confederates to pass the livu- 


let, and form unmolested. Certain it is, these circum- 
stances contributed to the success of the Duke of hlarl- 
borough, who rode through the hottest of the file with the 
calmest intrepidity, giving his orders \\ ith that presence of 
mind and deliberation which were so peculiar to his 
character. When he next day visited Tallard, he told that 
general, he was sorry such a misfortune should happen 
personally to one for whom he had a profound esteem. 
The mareschal congratulated him on having vanquished 
the best troops in the world ; a compliment to which the 
duke replied. That he thought his own the best troops in 
the world, seeing they had conquered those upon whom the 
mareschal had bestowed such an encomium. 

§ XVIII. The victorious generals having by this deci- 
sive stroke saved the House of Austria from entire ruin, 
and entirely changed the face of affairs in the empire, sig- 
nified their opinion to Prince Louis of Baden, that it would 
be for the advantage of tl;e common cause to join all their 
forces, and drive tlie French out of Germany, rather than 
lose time at the siege of Ingoldstadt, which w'ould sur- 
lender of course. This opinion was confirmed by the con- 
duct of the French garrison at Augsburgh, who quitted that 
place on the sixteenth day of August. The magistrates 
sent a deputation craving the protection of the Duke of 
Marlborough, who forthwith oidered a detachment to take 

S ossession of that impoitaiit city. The duke having sent 
lareschal de Tallard under a guard of dragoons to Franck- 
fort, and disposed of the other prisoners of distinction in 
the adjacent places, encamped at Sefillingen, within half a 
league of Ulm. Here he held a confeience with the Princes 
Eugene and Louis of Baden, m which they agreed that, as 
the enemy retreated towards the Illiine, the confederate 
army should take the same route, excepting three-and- 
twenty battalions and some squadrons, to be lelt for the 
siege of Ulm, under General Tliungen. They began their 
march on the twenty-sixth day of August, by different 
routes, to the general rendezvous at Brusclial, near Philips- 
burgh. Then they resolved, that Prince Louis of Baden 
should undertake the siege of Landau, in order to secure 
the circle of Suabia from the incursions of that garrison. 
Considering the consternation that prevailed all over 
France, notliing could be more impolitic than this mea- 
sure, which gave the enemy time for recollection, and re- 
cruiting their forces. It was a proposal on which the 
Prince of Baden insisted with uncommon obstinacy. He 
was even suspected of corruption. He was jealous of the 
glory which tlie Duke of Aiarlborough had acquired, and 
such a bigoted papist, that he repined at the success of an 
heretical general. On the twelfth day of September he 
marched towards Landau with the troops destined for the 
siege, and the Duke of Marlborough, with Prince Eugene, 
encamped at Croon Meissenburgh, to cover the enterprise. 
By this time Ulm had surrendered to Tliungen even before 
the trenches were opened. Villeroy advanced with his 
army towards Landau, as if he had intended to attack the 
confederates; but retired without having made any at- 
tempt for the relief of the place, which was defended with 
the most obstinate valour till the twenty-third day of 
November, when the besiegers having lodged themselves 
on the counterscarp, the breaches being practicable, and 
the dispositions made for a general assault, the garrison 
capitulated upon honourable conditions. The King of the 
Romans had arrived in the camp, that he might have the 
credit of taking the [dace, the command of which he be- 
stowed on the Count de Prize, who had before defended it 
with equal courage and ability. 

§ XIX. The next enterprise which the confederates 
undertook, was the siege of Traerbach. The hereditary 
Prince of Hesse Cassel, being intiusted with the direction 
of the attacks, invested the castle in the beginning of 
November. Though it was strongly fortified, and well de- 
fended, he carried on his operations witli such spirit and 
assiduity, that in about six weeks the garrison surrendered 
the place on honourable terms. In the mean time the 
Duke of Marlborough repaired to Berlin, wheie he nego- 
ciated for a reinforcement of eight thousand Prussians, to 
serve under Prince Eugene in Italy during the next cam- 
paign. Thence he jiroceeded to the court of Hanover, 
where, as in all other places, he was received with parti- 
cular marks of distinction. When he amved at the Hague, 
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he wis congratulated by (he States.general on his victories 
at Schellenberg and Blenheim, and as much considered in 
Holland as if he had been actually stadthoider. He had 
received a second letter iiom the emperor, couched in the 
ivarmest terms of acknowledgment, and was declared 
mnce. of the empire. In December he embarked for 
England, where he found the people in a transport of joy, 
and was welcomed as a hero who had retrieved the glory 
of the nation. 

§ XX. In Flanders, nothing of moment was executed, 
except the bombardment of Bruges and Namur by Baron 
Spaar, with nine thousand Dutch troops; and two at- 
tempts upon the French lines, which were actually prae- 
tratM by Anverquerque, though he was not able to main- 
tain the looting he had gained. 'Die Elector of Bavaria, 
who had retirM to Brussels after his defeat, formed a 
scheme for surprising the Dutch general at the end of the 
campaign, and assembled all his troops at Tirlemont: but 
the French court, apprehensive of his temeritv, sent Ville- 
roy to watch his conduct, and prevent his hazardingan 
engagement, except with a lair prospect of advantam. TDie 
mareschal, finding him determined to give battle at all 
events, represented the improbability of succeeding against 
an enemy so advantageously posted, and the ill conse- 
quences of a repulse : but finding the elector deaf to all 
his remonstrances^ he flatly refused to march, and pro- 
duced the king’s order to avoid an engagement. In Italy 
the I^nch met with no opposition. Die Duke of Savoy, 
being nnable to ihee the eneiny in the field, was obliged to 
lie inactive. He saw the Duke de Vendome reduce 
Vercelli and Ivrea, and undertake the siege of Verac: 
while he posted his little army on the other side of the Po, 
’ at Crescentino, where he had a bridge of communication, 
by whidi he supplied the place occasionally with flesh 
troops and' provision. The place 'held out five months, 
against ay the eflbrts of the French general : at length, the 
communication being cut OS’, the Duke of Savoy retirra to 
Chivas. He bore bis misfortunes with great equanimity; 
' and told the English minister, that though he was absm- 
doned by the allies, he would never abandon himself. The 
emperor had neglected Italy, that he might act with more 
vigour against Ragotski and the Hungarian malcontents, 
over whom he obtained several advantages ; notwithstand- 
ing which they continued formidable, mm their number, 
bravely, and resolution. The ministers of the allies pressed 
lipoid to enter into a negociation for a peace with those 
rebels ; and conferences were opened : but he was not 
sincerely disposed to an accommodation, and Ragotski 
aimed at the principality of Transylvania, which the court 
of Vienna would not easily relinquish. Ibe emperor was 
not a little alarmed by a revolution at the Ottoman Forte, 
until the new sultan despatched a chiaus to Vienna, with 
an assurance that he would give no assistance to the mal- 
contents of Hungary. In Poland, the diet being assembled 
^ the cardinal-pnmate, Stanislaus Lerinski, Palatine of 
Fosnania, was elected and proclaimed king, and recog- 
•nised by Charles of Sweden, who still maintained his army 
by coutributions in that countiy, more intent upon the ruin 
of Augustus than upon the preservation of his own do- 
minions ; for he paid no r^rd to the progress of the 
Muscovites^ who had ravaged Livonia, reduced Narva, 
and made incursions into Sweden. Augustus retreated 
into his Saxon dominiqns. which he impoverished, in ordm' 
to raise a meat army, with which he might return to Po- 
land; the Pope espoused the interest ofmis new convert, 
so far as to dte the cardinal-primate to appear at Rome, 
and give an account of the share he haa in the Polish 
troubles. Die protestants of the Convennois, deriving 
courage from desmir, became so troublesome to the govern- 
ment of France, that Louis was obliged to treat them witii 
lenity: he sent Mareschal VUIara ^lainst them with a 
fresh reinibreement; but at the same time furnished him 
with instructions to treat for an accommodation. Diis 
qSScer immediately commenced a negociation with Cava- 
lier, the chief of the revoltera ; and a formal treaty was 
concluded, by which they were indulged with liberty of 
conscience : but these articles were very ill observed by 
the French ministry. 

§ XXI. In Portugal, the interest of King Charles wore a 
;veiy melancholy aspect. When he atrived at lishon, he 
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found no preparations made for openim the campaign. 
The Portuguese ministry favoured the French in secret; 
the people were averse to heretics; the Duke of Schom- 
heig was on ill terms with Fagel, die Dutch general : the 
Portuguese forces consisted of raw undisciplined peasants 
and the French ambassador had bought up the best horses 
in the kingdom ; so that the troopers could not be properly 
mounted. The King of Portugal had promised to enter 
Spain with Charles by the middle of May : but he was not 
ready till the ^ginning of June, when they reached 
Santaren. By this time they had published their respect- 
ive manifestoes; Charles displaying his title to the crown 
of Spain, and promising paraon to all his subjects who 
would in three months join his army ; and the King of 
Portugal declaring, that his sole aim in taking up ams 
%vas to restore the liberty of the Spanish nation, oppressed 
W the power of France, as well as to assert the nght of 
Cngrles to that monarc%. The present possessor, whom 
they mentioned by the name of the Duke of Anjou, had 
already anticipated their invasion. His general, the Duke 
of Berwick, entering Portugal, took the town of Segura by 
stratagem. Die governor of Salva-terra surrendered at 
discretion : Cebreros was reduced without much opposi- 
tion: Zebredo was abandoned by the inhabitants; and 
the town of Lhana la‘ Vieila was taken W assault Portugal 
was at the same time invaded in different parts by (he 
Marquis de Jeofirevile, Pnnee Tserelaes de Tilly, and the 
Marquis de Villadarias. Two Dutch battalions were at- 
tacked and taken by the Duke of Berwick at Sodreiia 
Formosa. Then he passed the T^s, and joined Prince 
Tserelaes. King Philip arriving m the army, invested 
Portalegre; ana the rarrison, including an English regi- 
ment of foot, commanded by Colonel Stanhope, were made 

J risoners of war. The next place he besieged was Castle 
lavide, which met with the same fate. On the other band, 
the Marquis Das Minas, in order to make a diversion, 
entered Spain with fifteen thousand men, took Feuente 
Grimaldo. in Castile, by assaulL defeated a body of French 
and Spanii^s commanded by Don Ronquillo, and made 
himself master of Manseinto. Die weatner grovring ex- 
cessively hot, Philip sent his troops into quarters of re- 
freshment: and the allies followea bis example. Duke 
Schombetg finding his advice very little regarded by the 
Portuguese ministry, and seeing very little prospect of 
success, desired leave to resign Tiis command, which the 
queen bestowed upon the Ean of Galway, who, with a re- 
inforcement of English and Dutch troops, arrived at Lisbon 
on the thirtieth day of July. About the latter end of Sep- 
tember, the two Inngs repaired to the canip near Almera, 
resolving to invade Castile: but they found the river 
Agueda so well guarded by the Duke of Berwick, that 
they would not attempt a passage. They, therefore, retired 
into the territories of Portugal, and the army was put into 
winter-quarters. The Spaniards were now so weened, 
by detachments sent with the Marquis de Villadanas 
towards Gibraltar, that the Duke of Berwick could not ex- 
ecute any scheme of importance during the remaining part 
of the campaign. 

§ XXII. The arms of England were not less fortunate 
bv sea than they hod been upon the Danube. Sir George 
Rooke, having landed King Charles at Lishon, sent a 
squadron to cruise oif Cape Spartell, under the command 
or Rear-Admirel Dilkes, who, on the twelfth of March, 
engaired and took three Spaniu ships of war, bound from 
St. Sebastian’s to Cadiz. Rooke received orders from 
the queen to soil to the relief of Nice and Villa Franca, 
whicb were threatened with a siege by the Duke de Ven- 
dome: at the same time he was pressed by King Charles 
to execute a scheme upon Barcelona, projected by the 
Prince of Hesse d’Armstadt, who declared his opinion, 
Aat the Catalonians would declare for the house of 
Austria, as soon as thn^hould be assured of proper sup- 
port and protection. The ministry of England under- 
standing that foe French were employed in equipping a 
strong squadron at Brest, and judging it was destined to 
act in the Mediterranean, sent out Sir Cloudesley Shovel 
with a considerable fleet, to watch foe motions of the Brest 
squadron ; and he was provided with instructions how to 
act, in case it should be sajled to the Mediterranean. 
Meanwhile, Sir George Rooke^ in compliance ivifo the 
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entreaties of King Charles, sailed with the transports 
under his convoy to Barcelona, and on the eighteenth 
of May appeared before the city. Next day, the troops 
were landed by the Prince of Hesse, to the number 
of two thousand, and the Dutch ketches bombarded 
the place: but by this time the governor had secured 
the chiefs of the Austrian party ; and the people exhibit- 
ing no marks of attachment to King Charles, the prince 
re-embarked his soldiers, from an apprehension of their 
being attacked and overpowered by superior nutnbers. 
On the sixteenth day of June Sir Geoige Hooke, being 
ioined bv Sir Cloudesley Shovel, resolved to proceed up 
the Mediterranean in quest of the French fleet, vyhich had 
sailed thither from Brest, and which Hooke had actually 
discovered, in the preceding month, on their voyage to 
Toulon. On the seventeenth day of July the admiral 
called a council of war in the Hoad of Tetuan, when they 
resolved to make an attempt upon Gibraltar, which was 
but slenderly provided with a garrison. Thither they 
sailed, and on the twenty-first day of die month the Prince 
of Hesse landed on the isthmus with eighteen hundred 
marines : then he summoned the governor to surrender, 
and was answered, that the place would be defended to 
the last extremity. Next day the admiral gave orders for 
cannonading the town ; perceiving that the enemy were 
driven from their fortifications at the south mole-head, he 
commanded Captain Whitaker to arm all the boats, and 
assault that quarter. The Captains Hicks and Jumper, 
who happened to be nearest the mole, immediately manned 
their pinnaces, and entered the fortifications sword in hand. 
The Spaniards sprung a mine, by which two lieutenants, 
and about a hunared men, were killed or wounded. Never- 
theless, the two captains took possession of a platform, 
and kept their ground until they were sustained by Cap- 
tain Whitaker, and the rest of the seamen, who took by 
storm a redoubt between the mole and the town. Then 
the governor capitulated; and the Prince of Hesse en- 
tered the place, amazed at the success of this attempt, con- 
sidering the strength of the fortifications, which might have 
been defended by fifty men against a numerous arnay. 

§ XXIII. A sufficient garrison being left with his high- 
ness, the admiral returned to Tetuan, to take in vvood and 
water ; and when he sailed, on the_ ninth day of August, 
he descried the French fleet, to which he gave chase with 
all the sail he could spread. On the thirteenth he came 
up with it, as it lay in a line off Malaga ready to receive 
him, to the number of two-and-fifty great ships and four- 
and-twenty galleys„under the command of the Count de 
Tholouse, high-admiral of France, with the inferior flags 
of the white and blue divisions. The English fleet con- 
sisted of three-and-fifty ships of the line, exclusive of 
frigates, but they were inferior to the French in number of 
guns and men, as well as in weight of metal, and alto- 
gether unprovided of galleys, from which the enemy reaped 
great advantage during the engagement. A little after ten 
in the morning the battle began, with equal fury on both 
sides, and continued to rage with doubtful success till two 
in the afternoon, when the van of the French gave way ; 
nevertheless, the fight was maintained till night, when the 
enemv bore away to leeward. The wind shifting before 
morning, the French gained the weather-gage ; but they 
made no use of this advantage : for two successive days 
the English admiral endeavoured to renew the engage- 
ment, which the Count de Tliolouse declined, and at last 
lie disappeared. Tlie loss was pretty equal on both sides, 
though not a single ship was taken or destroyed by either: 
but the honour of the day certainly remained with the 
English. Over and above the disadvantages we have 
enumerated, the bottoms of the British fleet were foul, and 
several large ships had expended all their shot long before 
the battle ceased : yet the enemy were so roughly handled, 
that they did not venture another engagement during the 
whole war. The French king, in order to raise the droop 
ing spirits of his people, claimed the victory, and pub- 
lished an account of the action, which, at this distance of 
time, plainly proves that he was reduced to the mean shift 
of imposing upon his subjects, by false and partial repre- 
sentations. Among other exaggerations in this detail, we 
find mention made of mischief done to French ships by 
English bombs : though nothing is more certain than that 


there was not one bomb vessel in the combined fleet. The 
French academy, actuated by a servile spirit of adula- 
tion, caused a medal to be struck on the occasion, which 
instead of perpetuating the glory of their prince, served 
only to transmit their own shame to posterity. After the 
battle. Sir George Hooke sailed to Gibraltar to refit, and 
leaving a squadron with Sir John Leake, set sail for Eng- 
land on the twenty-fourth day of August. He arrived in 
September, and was received by the ministry, and the 
people in general, with those marks of esteem and vene- 
ration which were due to his long services and signal suc- 
cess : but he was still persecuted with a spirit of envy and 
detraction. Philip, King of Spain, alarmed at the reduc- 
tion of Gibraltar, sent the Marquis de Villadarias with an 
army to reiake it. The siege lasted four months, during 
which the Prince of Hesse exhibited many shining proofs 
of courage and ability. The place was supplied with men 
and provisions by convoys from Lisbon, until Monsieur 
de Pointis put a stop to that communication, by entering 
the bay with a strong squadron, but he was obliged to re- 
tire at the approach of Sir John Leake and Admiral Van- 
derdussen : and the Marquis de Villadarias, having made 
little or no progress on land, thought proper to abandon 
the enterprise. 

§ XXIV. The parliament of England meeting on the 
twenty-ninth day of October, the queen, in her speech, 
observed, that the great and remarkable success with which 
God had blessed her arms produced unanimous joy and 
satisfaction through all parts of the kingdom ; and that a 
timely improvement cf the present advantages would en- 
able her to procure a lasting foundation of security for 
England, as well as a firm support for the liberty of Eu- 
rope. She declared her intention was to be kind and in- 
dulgent to all her subjects. She expressed her hope that 
they would do nothing to endanger the loss of this oppor- 
tunity; and that there would be no contention among 
them, but an emulation to promote the public welfare. 
Congratulatory addresses were voted and presented by 
both Houses. They were equal in their professions of 
duty and affection to the queen ; but the addresses im- 
bibed a very different colour from_ the different sanctions 
by which the two Houses were influenced. The Lords 
congratulated her on the great and glorious success of her 
arms under the command of the Duke of Marlborough, 
without deigning to mention Sir George Hooke, who had 
defeated the French navy at sea, and added tlie important 
fortress of Gibraltar to the British conquests. On the other 
hand, the Commons affected to mention the battle of Blen- 
heim, and Hooke’s naval victory, as events of equal glory 
and importance. However they might be warped by pre- 
judice against individuals, they did not suffer the war to 
languish for want of supplies. Having taken into con- 
sideration the services of the army and navy, they voted 
that the queen should be desired to bestow her bounty on 
the seamen and land-forces who had behaved themselves 
so gallantly. Tlieii they deliberated uiion the different 
articles of national expense, and granted four millions six 
hundred and seventy thousand nine hundred and thirty-one 
pounds for the occasions of the ensuing year, to be raised 
by a land-tax, by the sale of annuities, and other expe- 
dients. These measures were taken with such expedition, 
that the land-tax received the royal assent on the ninth 
day of December : when the queen, in a short speech, 
thanked the Commons for their despatch, which she con- 
sidered a sure pledge of their affection. 

§ XXV. The high-church party took this occasion to 
promote the bill apiinst occasional conformity, which was 
revived and brought into the House on a new model, by 
Mr. William Bromley, who moved that it might be tacked 
to the land-tax bill, and sent up to the Lords for their con- 
currence. The court no longer espoused this measure, and 
the violent party was weakened by defection. After a 
vrarm and tedious debate, the tack was rejected by a great 
majority. The bill, however, passed the House of Com- 
mons, and was sent up to the Lords on the fourteenth day 
of December, when it would hardly have excited a debate, 
had not the queen been present, and desirous of hearing 
what could be said on both sides of the question. For 
the information and satisfaction of her majesty the sub- 
ject was again discussed, and all the arguments being re- 
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peated, the hill was rejected by a majority of one-aiid- 
tweiity voices. The next subject on which the House of 
Lords employed their attention, was the late conduct of 
the Scottish parliament. The Lord Haversham in a set 
speech observed, that the settlement of the succession iii 
Scotland had been postponed, paitlv because the ministry 
for that kin};dom ivere weak and divided ; partly from a 
received opinion that the succession was never sincerely 
and cordially intended by those who managed the affairs 
of Scotland in the cabinet council. lie expatiated on the 
bad consequences that might attend the act of security, 
which he styled a bill of exclusion ; and particularly men- 
tioned that clause by which the heritors and boroughs were 
ordained to exercise their fcnciblo men every month. He 
said the nobility and gentry of Scotland rvere as learned 
and brave as any nation in Europe, and generally discon- 
tented ; that the common people were very numerous, very 
stout, and very poor ; and ho asked who was the man that 
could tell what such a multitude, so armed, and so dis- 
ciplined, might do under such leaders, could opportunities 
suit their intention. He recommended these circumstances 
to the consideration of the House, and concluded with 
these words of Lord Bacon, “ Let men beware how they 
neglect or suffer matter of troubles to be prepared ; for no 
man can forbid the sparks that may set all on fire.” The 
Lords resolved to consider these subjects on the twenty- 
ninth day of November, when the queen repaired to the 
House of Peers to hear the debates, and by her presence 
moderate the heat of both parties. The Earl of Nottingham 
reflected so severely on the memory of King William, that 
lie would have been sent to the Tower, had not the Lords 
declined any such motion out of respect to her majesty. 
After much declamation on the Scottish act of security, 
the grand committee of the Peers, by the advice of Lord 
Wharton, resolved. That the queen should be enabled by 
act of parliament on the part of England, to name com- 
missioners to treat about a union with Scotland, (iro- 
vided that the parliament of Scotland should first appoint 
commissioners on their part for the same purpose : That 
no Scotsmen should enjoy the privileges of Englishmen, 
except such as were settled in England, Ireland, and the 
plantations, and such ns were or might be in the sea or 
land-service, until a union could be effected, or the .suc- 
cession settled as in England : That the traffic by cattle 
from Scotland to England should be prevented : That the 
lord admiral should issue orders for taking such vessels 
as should be found trading from Scotland to France, or to 
the ports of any of her majesty’s enemies ; and that care 
should he taken to prevent the exportation of English 
wool into Scotland. On these resolutions a bill was 
formed for an entire union, and passed the House on the 
twentieth day of December. The Lords presented an ad- 
dress to the queen, representing that they had duly weighed 
the dangerous and pernicious effects that were likely to be 
produced by divers acts of parliament lately passed in 
Scotland : That they were of opinion the safety of the 
kingdom required that speedy and effectual orders should 
be given to put Newcastle in a posture of defence, to se- 
cure the port of Tinmouth, and repair the fortifications of 
Hull and Carlisle. They likewise advised her majesty to 
give directions for disciplining the militia of the four 
northern counties ; for providing them with arms and am- 
munition ; for maintaining a competent number of regu- 
lar troops on the northern borders of England, as well as 
in the north of Ireland ; and for putting the laws in exe- 
cution against papists. The queen promised that a survey 
should be made of the places they had mentioned, and 
laid before the parliament; and that she would give the 
necessary directions upon the other articles of the address. 
The Commons seemed to concur with the T.ords in their 
sentiments of the Scottish act of security. They resolved. 
That a bill should be brought in for the effectual securing 
the kingdom of England from the apparent dangers that 
might arise from several acts lately passed in the parlia- 
ment of Scotland ; and this was formed on nearly the same 
resolutions which had been taken in the upper House. 
The hill sent down by the Lords was thrice lead, and or- 
dered to lie upon the table : but they passed their own, to 
take effect at Christmas, provided before that time the 
Scots should not settle the succession. When it was of- 
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fered to the Lords, they pa.ssed it without any amendment, 
contrary to the expectation and even to the hope of some 
members who were no friends to the house of Hanover, 
and firmly believed theLoids would have treated this bill 
with the same contempt which had been manifested for 
that which they had sent down to the Commons. 

§ XXVI. The Duke of Marlborough, at his first ap- 
pearance in the House after his return to England, was 
iioiioured with a very extraordinary eulogium, pronounced 
by tlie lord keeper, in the name of the peers of England ; 
and a compliment of the same nature was presented to 
him by a committee of the House of Commons. Doctor 
Delaune, vice-chancellor of Oxford, accompanied by the 
princip.al members of the university, attended the queen 
with an address of congratulation upon the success of her 
arms in Germany, under the admirable conduct and in 
vincible courage of the Duke of Marlborough ; and at sea, 
under the most brave and faithful admiral Sir George 
Rooke. He received a civil answer from her majesty, 
though now she took umbrage at Rooke's being ra'sed 
upon a level with the Duke of Marlborough, whose great 
victories had captivated her administration, and whose 
wife had alienated her affection from the Tories. The 
Commons perceiving how high he stood in her majesty’s 
esteem, and having been properly tutored for the purpose, 
took into consideration the great services of the duke ; and, 
in an address, besought her majesty to consider some pro- 
per means to perpetuate the memory of such noble actions. 
In a few days she gave them to understand by a message, 
that she was inclined to grant the interest of the crown 
in the honour and manor of Woodstock and hundred of 
Wooton to the Duke of Marlborough and his heirs; and 
that as the lieutenancy and rangership of the parks, with 
the rents and profits of the manors and hundreds, were 
granted for two lives, she wished that encumbrance could 
be removed. A bill was immediately brought in, enabling 
the queen to bestow these honouis and manots on the 
Duke of Marlborough and his heirs ; and the queen was de- 
sired to advance the money for clearing the encumbrances. 
She not only complied with this addr.^ss, but likewise or- 
dered the comptroller of her works to build in Woodstock 
park a magnificent palace for the duke, upon a plan much 
more solid than bpautiful. By this time Sir George Rooke 
was laid aside, and the command of the fleet bestowed 
upon Sir Cloiideslev Shovel, now declared rear-admiral of 
England. Mareschal de Tallard, with the other French 
generals taken at Hochstadt, arrived on the sixteenth of 
December in the river Thames, and were immediately con- 
veyed to Nottingham and Litchfield, attended by a detach- 
ment of the royal regiment of horse-guards. They were 
treated with great respect, and allowed the privilege of 
riding ten miles around the places of their confinement. 

§ XXVII. While the House of Commons, in two suc- 
cessive addresses, thanked the queen for the treaty 
which the Duke of Marlborough had concluded with 
Prussia, concerning the troops to be sent to the Duke of 
Savoy, and desired she would use her interest with the 
allies, that they might next year furnish their complete 
proportions of men by sea and land : the Lords examined 
into all the proceedings at sea, and all the instructions of 
the admiralty ; and presented an address to the queen, ex- 
plaining all the diffeient articles of mismanagement. She 
promised to consider them particularly, and give such 
directions upon them as might be most’ for the advantage 
of the public service. Tlie remaining part of the session 
was consumed in disputes and altercations between the 
two Houses on the subject of the Aylesbury constables, 
who were sued hy five other inhabitants for having denied 
them the right of voting at the election. These five per- 
sons were committed to Newgate by order of the House 
of Commons. They moved for a habeas corpus in the 
king’s bench ; but the court would take no cognizance of 
the afidir. Two of the prisoners petitioned the queen that 
their c.ase might be brought before her majesty in parlia- 
ment. The Commons, in an address, besought the queen 
to refuse granting a writ of error in this case, which would 
tend to the overthrowing the undoubted rights and privi- 
leges of the Commons of England. She assured tliem she 
would not do any thing to give them just cause of com- 
plaint; but this matter relating to the course of judicial 
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jiroceedings, being of the highest importance, she thought 
It necessary to weigh and consider very carefully what 
rniglit he proper for her to do in a thing of so great con- 
cern. Tliey voted all the lawyers who had pleaded on the 
return of the habeas corpus in behalf of the prisoners, 
guilty of a breach of privilege, and ordeied them to he 
taken into custody. They likewise ordered the prisoners 
to be removed from Newgate into the custody of their ser- 
jeant-at-arms, lest they should have been discharged by the 
queen’s granting writs of error. The prisoners, finding 
themselves at the mercy of the exasperated Commons, pe- 
titioned the Lords for relief. The upper House passed 
six different resolutions against the conduct of the Com- 
mons, as being an obstruction to justice, and contrary to 
Magna Charta. The lower House demanded a conference, 
in which they insisted upon the sole right of determining 
elections ; they affirmed, that they only could judge wlio 
had a right of voting ; and that they were judges of their 
own privileges, in which the Lords could not intermeddle. 

§ aXVIII. The upper House demanded a free confer- 
ence, which proved ineffectual. New resolutions were 
taken by the Commons, diametrically opposite to those of 
the Peers, who, on the otlier hand, attended the queen with 
a long representation of all the particulars relating to this 
affair. Iney affirmed, that the proceedings of the House 
of Commons against the Aylesbury men were wholly new 
and unprecedented ; that It was the birthright of'everv 
Englishman, who apprehended himself injured, to seek for 
redress in her majesty’s courts of justice : that if any 
power could control this right, and prescribe when he 
should, and when he should not, be allowed the benefit of 
the laws, he censed to be a freeman, and his liberty and 
property were precarious. They requested, therefore, that 
no consideration whatever should prevail with her majesty 
to suffer an obstruction to the known course of justice : 
but that she should be pleased to give effectual orders for 
the immediate issuing of the writs of error. The queen 
assured them tliat she would have complied with their re- 
quest; but, finding an absolute necessity for putting an 
immediate end to the se.ssion, she knew there could be 
no further proceedings on that matter. On tlie very day, 
which was the fourteenth of March, she went to the llouse 
of Lords, and passed the bills that were read v for the rov.al 
assent. Then she thanked the parliament for having de- 
spatched the public business : sne warned them to avoid 
the fatal effects of animosity and dissension ; and ordered 
the lord keeper to prorogue them to Thursday the 1st of 
Biirnei. Hist- May ; but On the fifth of April they were 
Uaii''Mi 5 f’of"' ‘*'sso*''®d by proclamation, and another was 
iNe ihiteof published for calling anew parliament. The 
Twlliwr^iiur- accompanied by the Prince of Den- 

rhet. I.IVM Ot ' mark, made an excursion to Newmarket, 
Qnmc'y'”'i’eui and afterwards dined by invitation with the 
qiiifres.' Voi.' University of Cambridge, where she confer- [ 
lAire. jgj j|,g honour of knighthood upon Dr. 

Ellis the vice-chancellor, upon James Montague counsel 
for the university, and upon the celebrated Isaac Newton 
mathematical professor. The two Houses of convocation 
still continued at variance. The lower House penned 
petulant representations; and the archbishop answered 
them by verbal reprehension and admonition. I'lie lory 
inteiest was now in the wane. The Duke of Bucking- 
hamshire was deprived of the privy seal, and that office 
conferred upon the Duke of Newcastle, a nobleman of 
powerful influence with the whig parrt’. The Earl of 
Montague was created Marquis of Mounthermer and 
Duke of Montague ; the Earl of Peterborough and Lord 
Cholmondeley were chosen of the privy council ; and 
Lord Cults was sent to command the tro'ops in Ireland, 
under the Duke of Ormond. 

§ XXIX. The ministry of Scotland was now entirely 
changed. The Marquis of Tweedale and Johnstone, hav- 
ing been found unequal to the undertaking, were dismiss- 
ed. 'The Duke of Queensberry resumed the management 
of affairs in that kingdom under the title of lord privy 
seal ; and the office of commissioner was confeired upon 
the young Duke of Argyle, who succeeded to his father’s 
influence among the presbvterians. He was a nobleman 
possessed of good natural talents, which had not been 
neglected; candid, open, and sincere; brave, passionate. 


and aspiring : had he been endued with a greater share of 
liberality, his character would have been truly heroic At 
fins junctuie he was instructed to procure ah act of the 
Scottish parliament, settling the protestant succession : 
or to set on foot a tieaty for the union of the two king- 
doms. At the opening of the session in June, the mem- 
bers were divided into three parties, namely, the Cavaliers 
or Jacobites, the Revolutioners, the Squadrone Volante or 
Flying Squadron, headed by the Marquis of Tweedale 
uho disclaimed the otlier two factions, and pretended to’ 
act from the dictates of conscience alone. The parliament 
was adjourned to the third day of July, when her majesty’s 
letter was read, earnestly recommending the settlement 
of the succession in the protestant line, and an act for a 
commission to treat of a union between the two king- 
doms. Tlie Maiquis of Annandale proposed that the 
parliament should proceed on the limitations and con- 
ditions of govcnimeiit ; that a committee should be ap- 
pointed to consider the condition of the coin and the 
commerce of the nation. The Earl of Mar moved, that 
the House would, preferable to all other business, consider 
the means for engaging in a treaty with England. After 
a long debate they resolved to proceed on Uie coin and 
the commerce. Schemes for suppLing the nation with 
money by a paper credit were presented by Dr. Hugh 
Chamberlayne and John Law ; but rejected. The House 
resolved. That any kind of paper ciedit, by the circulation 
of bills, was an improper expedient; and appointed a 
council to put the laws relating to trade in execution. 
The Duke of Jlamihon proposed that the parliament 
should not proceed to the nomination of a successor, until 
the treaty with England should be discussed, and the 
limitations settled. This proposal being approved, a draft 
of .an answer to her majesty’s letter was presented by the 
Marquis of Tweedale. Two different forms of an act for 
a treaty with England were offered by the Earl of Mar 
and the Marquis of Lothian : others were produced con- 
cerning the elections of officers of state, and the regulation 
of commerce. 

§ XXX. The chief aim of the cavaliers was to obstruct 
the settlement of the succession ; and with that view they 
pressed the project of limitations, to which they knew the 
court would never assent. A motion being made, to grant 
the first reading to an act of commission for a treaty with 
England, the Duke of Hamilton insisted on the limita- 
tions, and a vote being stated in these terms, “ Proceed 
to consider the act for a treaty of limitation,” the latter 
was carried in favour of the cavaliers. On the twenty- 
second d,ay of August an act for this purpose was approved : 
and next day an act for a triennial parliament, which the 
courtiers were enabled to defeat. They likewise passed 
an act, ordaining. That the Scottish ambassadors lepre- 
senting Scotland, should be present when the sovereign 
might have occasion to treat with foreign princes and 
states, .and be accountable to the parliament of Scotland. 
Fletcher, of Saltoun, presented a scheme of limitations 
that savoured strongly of republican principles. He after- 
wards enlarged upon every article, endeavouring to prove 
that they were absolutely necessary to prevent the conse- 
oiienccs of English influence; to enable the nation to 
defend its rights and liberties : to deter ministers of state 
from giving bad advice to their sovereign ; to preserve tlie 
courts of judicature from corruption, and screen the |ieo- 
ple from tyranny and oppression. The Earl of Stair hav- 
ing argued against these limitations, Fletcher replied, “ It 
was no wonder he opposed the scheme ; for, had such an 
act subsisted, his lordship would have been hanged for 
the b.ad counsel he had given to King James ; for the 
concern he had in the massacre of Glencoe ; and for his 
conduct since the revolution.” The next subject on 
which the parliament deliberated was the . „ . 
consjiiraey. A motion being made that 
the llouse might know what answer the ([ueen had re- 
turned to their address in the last session, the chancel- 
lor delivered to the clerk register the papers relating to 
the plot, that they might be perused by the members : 
but these being copies, and tbe evidences remaining at 
London, no furtlier progress was made in the affair. 
Yet the Duke of Athol, in a distinct narrative of 
the pretended conspiracy, boldly accused the Duke of 
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Queensbetry of haring endeavoured to mislead the queen 
by fidse accusations against her mod subjects. When the 
act for a treaty of union fell under consideration, a draft 
for that purpose, presented by the Earl of Mar, vraa com- 
pared with the English act, importing. That the queen 
should name and appoint not only the commissioners for 
England, but likewise those for Scotland. Fletcher did 
not foil to inveigh against the imperious conduct of the 
English parliament in this afibir. He exhorted foe House 
to resent such treatment, and oilered the drafl of an ad- 
dress to her mqjesW on foe subject; but this foe House 
rejected. Duke Hamilton proposed that a clause might 
be added to foe act, importing. That foe union should no 
ways derogate from any fundamental laws, ancient privi- 
leges, offices^ rights, liberties, and dignities of foe Scottish 
nation. Diis occasioned a long debate ; and foe question 
being put, was carried in foe negative. Another clause 
was proposed, that the Scottish commissioners should 
not begin to treat until foe English parliament should 
have rescinded their clause, enacting. That foe subjects of 
Scotland should be a4judged and mken as aliens after foe 
twenty-fifth day of December. The courtiers, conaiderinjg 
the temper of foe House, would not venture to oppose this 
motion directly, but proposed that foe clause should be 
formed into a separate act; and foe expedient was ap- 
proved. Tboud the Duke of Athol entered a vigorous 
protest, to which the greater part of the cavaliers and all 
foe squadrone adhered, comprehending fouivand-twenty 
peers, seven-and-foir^ barons, and eighteen borougbs, foe 
act for foe treaty of union was, af& much altercation, 
finished, enmowering commissioners to meet and treat of 
a union; but restraining them from treating of any 
alterations of foe church government as by ^w established:. 
Whilst this important suqect was under consideration, the 
Duke of JSamilton, to the amazement of bis whole party, 
moved tHat foe 'nomination of foe commissioners shoufd 
be left to foe queen. Fourteen or fifteen of foe cavaliers 
rauiopt of foe House In a transport of indignation, ex- 
. claiming that they were desorted and basely betrayed by 
foe Duke of Hamilton. A very hot debate ensued, in 
foe course of which foe duke was severely handled by 
those whom he had hitherto conducted ; but, at length, 
foe question being put. Whether foe nomination should 
be left to foe queen or to foe parliament, foe duk^s 
motion was approved by a very smml mmority. He after- 
wards excusra himself for his defection, by saying, he saw 
it wu in vain to contend; and that since foe court had 
acquired a great majority, he thought he might be allowed 
to ray that compliment to his sovereign. He was desirous 
of Wng in foe commission, and foe Duke of Argyle pro- 
mised hie should be nominated. The queen refuring to 
honour him with that' mark of distinction, Argyle would 
not su^r himself to be named, and foreatenea to oppose 
foe uniom: but means were found to appease his resent- 
ment. Two drafts of an address being presented by foe 
Earl of Sutherland and Fletcher of &ltoun, beseeching 
her mtgesty to use her endeavours with foe parliament of 
England to rescind, that p^ of. their act which declared 
the subjects of Scotland aliens; and an overture of a bill 
bring offered, ordaining that the Scottish commissioners 
should not enter upon foe treaty of union until that clause 
should be repealed ; foe courtiers moved, that the parlia- 
ment should proceed by way oforder to their commraion- 
ers, and by addr^ to her majesty. After some debate, 
foe House assenting to this proposri, foe order and address 
were drawn up and approved. Die great and weighty 
affiiir of foe treaty bemg at length .happily transactedf, 
though not without a protest by Athol and his adherents, 
foe parliament granted a supply of fifty thousand pounds, 
and foe House was adjourned to foe twentieth' ^y.of De- 
cember: then foe queen declaring foe J^l of Mar secre- 
tary of state in foe room of the Marquis of Annnndai p, 
who was appointed lord president of foe council. 

■ § XXXI. In Ireland foe parliament met at Dublin on 
foe fifth day of March, and voted one hundred and fi% 
thousand pounds for foe support of foe necessary branifora 
of the establishment. A dispute arose tetween foe Com- 
mons and the lower house of convocation,' relating to 
the tithes of hemp and flax, ascertained in a clause of a 
bill for foe better improvement of foe hempen and flaxen 
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manufactures of foe kingdom. The lower house of con- 
vocation presented a memorial against this clause as 
pmudicial to the rights and properties of foe clergy. The 
Commons voted foe person who brought it in guilty of a 
breach of privilege : and ordered him to be taken into 
custody. Then they resolved. That foe convocation 
were guilty of a contempt and breach of foe privileges 
of that House. The convocation presuming to justify 
their memorial, foe Commons voteiL that all matters 
rriating to it should be rased out of foe journris and. 
books of convocation. The Duke of Ormond, dreadr 
ing foe consequences of such heats, adjourned the par- 
liament to foe first day of MajL wnen foe Houses 
meeting again, capie to some resolutions tbu reflected 
obliquely on foe convocation, as enemies to her rntyesty’s 
government and the protestant succession. The riergy, in 
order to arauit themselves of all suspicion, resolvra in 
their turn, Tnat the church and.nation had been happily 
delivered from popery and tyranny by King William at 
foe revolution : That the continuance of these blessings 
were due (under Giod) to foe auspicious reign 'and happy 
government of her mgjesty Queen Anne : Diat the future 
security and preservation of foe church and nation de- 
pended wholly (under God) on foe succession of foe crown 
as settled Iw law in the protestant line : That if any clergy- 
man should by word or writing declare any thing in oppor 
sition to these resolutions, they should look upon him as 
a sower of divisions among foe protestants, ana an enemy 
to foe constitution. They levelled another resolution 
against foe presbyterians, importing,' That to teach or 
to pmch agamst foe doctrine, government, rites, or cere- 
monies of the church, or to maintain sdiools or seminaries 
for the education of youth, in principles contrary to those 
of foe established church, was a contempt of foe ecclesi- 
astical laws of foe kingdom; of pernicious consequence; 
and served only to continue and wi^n foe unhappy 
schisms and divisions in foe nation. Li June the panm- 
ment vras prorogued to foe same month of foe following 
veer : then foe Duke of Ormond embarked for England 
leaving foe administration in foe hands of Sir ^hard 
C(^ chancellor, and Lord Cntts, foe commander in 
chief of foe queen’s forces, who were appointed lor^ 
justices duringfoe duke’s absence. 

§ XXXII. During these transactions in Great Britain 
and Ireland, fo^ allies had not been remiss in their prepa- 
rations for foe ensuing campaign. The Duke of Marl- 
borough had fixed upon foe Moselle for foe scene of 
action ; and magazines of all sorts were formed at Triers. 
On the thirteenth day of March foe duke embarked for 
Holland, where be prevailed upon foe States-general to 
contribute their troops for foe execution 'of his project. 
Haring concerted with foe deputies of foe States and foe 
Dutch generals foe necessaiy measures for opening the 
c^paign, he set out for Maestricht, in order to assemble 
his army. On foe fifth day of Mot foe Emperor Leopold 
died at Vienna, and was succeeded on foe imperial throne 
by his eldest son Joseph, King of foe Bomans, a prince 
vrho resembled his father in meekness of disposition, nar- 
rowness of intellect, and bigots to foe Romish religion. 
On the fifteenth of June the English troops passea foe 
Maese, and continued their march towards foe Moselle, 
under foe command of General Churchill; and the duke 
set out for Cruetznach, to confer with Prince Louis of' 
^den, who excused himself on pretence of being much . 
indisposed. Marlborough visited him at Rastadt, where 
in a conference they resolved that a sufficient number of 
Glerman troops should be left for foe security of the lines 
of Lauterburg and Stolhofien, under foe command of ' 
General Diungen, and that Prince Louis of Baden should 
march with a large detachment towards the Suit, to acf in 
concert with foe Duke of Marlborough. 'The confederate 
army passed foe Moselle and foe Saar in the beginning of 
June, and encamped at Elft in sight of foe enemy, who 
^rril with great precipitation, and entrenched themselves 
in foe neighbourhood of Coningsmaicheren. llie dukris 
design was to besiege Saar-Louis ; but Prince Louis felled 
in the performance of hfe engagement: he feigned himself 
sick, and repaired to foe bath at Schlangenbade, leaving 
foe small number of imperial troops he conductra as fiur 
as Cruetznach, under foe command of foe Count de Fri^ 
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I fo Avab suspected of tieacliery ; but probably acted from 
cm y of tlie duke’s mditary reputation.“ 

§ XXXIII. While this nobleman sustained such a morti- 
fying disappointment on the Moselle, the French did not 
fill to make advantage of their superiority in the Nether- 
lands, where General D’Auverquerque was obliged to stand 
on the defensive. They invested Huy, and carried on their 
operations so vigorously, that in a few days the garrison 
were obliged to surrender themselves prisoners of war; 
then Villeroy undertook the reduction of Liege, and 
actually began his works before the citadel. Marlboiough 
was no sooner informed of the enemy’s progress than lie 
marched to Triers, where, in a council, it was resolved that 
the army should return to the Netherlands. The troops 
were in motion on the nineteenth of June, and marched 
with such expedition, that they passed the Maese on the 
first day of July. Villeroy having received advice of the 
duke’s approach, abandoned his enterprise, and retired to 
Tongeren, from whence he retreated within his lines, that 
reached from Marche aux Dames on the Meuse, along the 
Blehaigne as far asLenuive. Marlborough having joTned 
D’Auverquerque, sent General Scholtcn with a detachment 
to invest Huy, and in a few days the garrison surrendered 
at discretion. The English general, resolving to strike 
some stroke of importance that should atone for his disap- 
pointment on the Moselle, sent General Hompesch to the 
States, with a proposal for attacking the French lines, and 
obtained their permission to do whatever he should think 
proper for the good of the common cause. Then he ex- 
plained the scheme in two successive councils of war, by 
avhich, at length, it was approved and resolved upon, 
though some Dutch generals declared themselves against 
the undertaking. The enemy were posted along the lines, 
amounting to one hundred battalions and one hundred and 
forty-six squadrons. The allied army did not much exceed 
that number. In order to divide them, D’Auverguerqiie 
made a false motion and passed the Mehaigne, as if he had 
intended to attack the lines about Masselin. The stratagem 
succeeded. The French weakened the other parts by 
strengthening that which was on the side of the Gerbise to- 
wards Namur. The Duke of Marlborough having made the 
disposition, the army began to march in the night between 
the seventeenth and eighteenth of July, in order to force a 
passage of the French lines at Hey lesem', the castle of Wauge, 
and villages of Wauge, Neerhespen, and Oostmalen. These 
posts were taken with very little difficulty ; but before the 
infantry could come up, the enemy advanced with fifty 
squadrons and twenty battalions, and began to fire from 
eight nieces of cannon with triple barrels, which did con- 
siderable execution. 'Hie duke perceiving that they were 
continually reinforced from the other parts of the lines, 
ordered the horse to charge their cavalry, which were soon 
broken and routed ; but rallying behind their mfantrv, 
interlined with foot, and joined by fresh squadrons, they 
advanced again toward the allies, who were now .sustained 
by their infantry, and moved forward to renew the charge. 
After a warm though short engagement, the enemt’s horse 
were defeated with great slaughter. The infantry, seeing 
themselves abandoned in the plain, retreated in great dis- 
order, between the villages of Ileylescm and Golsteveii, 
where they were joined by the rest of their army, and’ 
formed again in order of hktle. Meanwhile the Duke of 
Marlborough ordered all his troops to enter the lines : 
and extended his right towards the great Geete before 'J'lrle- 
mont, where the enemy had left the battalion of Montluc, 
which sun endered at discretion. In this action the con- 
federates took the Marnuis D’Alegre and the Count de 
Horn, lieutenant-generals, one major-general, two briga- 
dier-generals, with many other officers, and a great number 
of common soldiers; a large heap of standards, four 
colonis, one pair of kettle-drums, and ten pieces of cannon. 

In the action, as the Duke of Marlborough advanced to 
the charge at the head of several squadrons, a Bavarian 
officer rode up to attack him sword in hand ; but in raising 
himself on his stirrups to strike with the greater advantage 
he fell from his horse, and was immediately slain. ^ ’ 

§ XXXIV. 'Fhe body of troops commanded by Mon- 


a 1 he Duke of Marlborougli finding himself obliged (o letnlaf sent a 

note with a tminpetei fo Villars, coiitHiniiifi: an apology tor dpcampin** 

Do me llie justice (said he) to believe llwl my retreat is entiiely ouin" 
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sieur D Alegre being thus defeated with little or no loss to 
the confederates, the Elector of Bavaria and the Maie=chal 
de Vbllerov passed the great Geete and the Deule with 
great expedition, and took possession of the strong’camn 
at Parck, their left extending to Ilooselaer, and their rwht 
to Wineselen against the height of Louvain. Next day the 
Duke of fllarlborough marching through the plain of Piirck 
took twelve hundred prisoners, who could not keep pace 
with the rest of the enemy’s forces; and in the evening he 
encamped with the right at the abbey at Vliersbeck, and 
the left before Bierbeck, under the cannon of Louvain 
He detached Lieutenant-General Henkelum, the Duke of 
Wirtemberg, and Count Oxienstiern, with a considerable 
body of forces, to attack some posts on the Deule, which 
were slenderly guaided. Their advanced guard accord- 
ingly passed the river, and repulsed the enemy ; but for 
want of timely support, they were obliged to pass it and 
retire. On the third of August Baron Spaar, with a body 
of Dutch troops, marched to Raboth on the canal of Bruges 
forced the French lines at Lovendegen, and took four 
forts by which they were defended ; but receiving advice 
that the enemy were on their march towards him, he retir- 
ed to Mildegem, and earned with him several hostages, as 
•security for the payment of the contributions he had raised. 
On the fifteenth tlie duke moved from Mildert to Corbais ; 
next day continued his march to Geiiap, from whence he 
advanced to Fischermont. On the seventeenth General 
D’Auverquerque took the post of Waterlo ; and next day 
the confederate army was drawn up in order of battle be- 
fore the enemy, who extended from Overysche, near the 
wood of Soignies, to Neerysche, with the little river Ysche 
in their front, so as to cover Brussels and Louvain. The 
Duke of Marlhorough pro[iosed to attack them immedi- 
diatelv, befoie they could recollect themselves from their 
consternation : and D’Auverquerque approved of the de- 
sign ; but it was opposed bv General Sclilangenburg, and 
other Dutch officers, who represented it in such a light fo 
the deputies of the States, that they refused to concur in 
the execution. The duke being obliged to relinquish the 
scheme, wrote an expostulatory letter to the States-general, 
complaining of their having withdrawn that confidence 
which they had reposed in him while he acted in Germany. 
This letter being published at the Hague, excited murmurs 
among t'-e people, and the English nation were incensed 
at the presumption of the deputies, who wrote several 
letters in their own justification to the States-general : but 
these had no effect upon the populace, by whom the duke 
w.'K respected even to a degree of adoration. The States 
being apprized of the resentment that prevailed over all 
England, and that the Earl of Pembroke, lord president 
of the council, was appointed as envoy extraordinary to 
Holland, with instructions to demand satisfaction, thought 
proper to anticqiHte his journey, by making submissions to 
the duke, and removing Schlangenburg from his command. 
The confederate army returned to Corbais, from whence 
It marched to Perwitz, where it encamped. The little 
town of Sout-Leeuwe, situated in the middle of a morass, 
and constituting the chief defence of the enemy’s lines, 
being taken by a detachment under the command of 
Lieutenant-General Dedem, the duke ordered the lines 
from this place to Wasseigne to be levelled, and the town 
of Tirlemont to be dismantled ; then passing the Demer, 
he encamped on the nineteenth day of September at Aer- 
schot. About the latter end of the month he marched to 
Ileventhals; from hence the duke repaired to the Hague, 
where he had several conferences witli the pensionary. In 
a few davs he returned to the army, which, decamping 
from Ileventhals, marched to Clampthout. On the twenty- 
fourth day of October, the Count de Novelles invested 
Santvliet, which surrendered before the end of the month. 

§ XXXV. At this period the duke, m consequence of 
pressing letters fiom the emperor, set out for Vienna, in 
order to concert the operations of the ensuing campaign, 
and other measures of importance, in which the concerns 
of the allies were interested. In his way he was magnifi- 
cently entertained by the elector palatine, and him of Triers, 
and complimented by the magistracy of Frankfort, where 


to tli<* f<iilitrc of the Prince of Patien , but Mm{ oiy esteem for \ru is still 
greater than my resentment of his conduct.” 
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he conferred vith Prince Louis of Baden. On the twelfth 
of November he arrived at Vienna, where he was treated 
with the highest marks of distinction and cordial friendship 
by their imperial majesties. His son-in-law, the Farl of 
Sunderland, had been sent thitlier as envoy extraordina^ ; 
and now they conferred together with the emperor and nis 
ministers. They resolved to maintain the war with re- 
doubled vimur. The treaties were renewed, an^rovision 
made for the security of the Duke of Savoy. Tne empe- 
ror, in consideration of the duke’s signal service to the 
house of Austria, presented him witli a grant of the lord- 
ship of Mindelheim in Suabia, which was now erected 
into a principality of the Roman empire. In his return 
‘mth the Earl of Sunderland he visited the courts of Ber- 
lin and Hanover, where he was received with that extra- 
ordinaiy respect which was due to his character, and 
arrived at the Hague on the fourteenth day of December. 
There he settled the operations of Ae next campaign with 
the States-general, who consented to join England in 
maintaining an additional body of ten thousand men, as a 
reinforcement to the army of Prince Eugene in Italy. 
While the allies were engaged in the siege of Santvliet, 
the Elector of Bavaria sent a detachment, under the com- 
mand of Don Marcello de Grimaldi, to invest Diest, the 
garrison of which were made prisoners of war. 

_ § XXXVI. On the Upper Rhine Mareschal Villars be- 
sieged and took Homburgh, and passed the Rhine at 
Strasbuigh on the sixth day of Au^t. Prince Louis of 
Baden arriving in the camp of the imperialists at Stolhof- 
fen, not only ^ligi^ him to retire, but having passed the 
river, forced the French lines at Hagenau : then he le- 
■duced Drusenheim and Hagenau, but attempted no entm'- 
prise equal to the number of his army, although the empe- 
ror had enostulated with him severely on nis conduct^ 
and he had.now a fair opportunity of emulating the glory 
of Mi^lborough, upon whom he looked with the eyes of 
an envious riw. In Italy a battle was fought at Casano, 
betvmn Prince E^ne and the Duke de Vendome, with 
dubious success. The Duke de Feuillade reduced Chivas, 
and Inves^ Nice, which, after an obstinate defence, sur- 
rendered in December. All the considerable places be- 
mn^ng to the Duke of Savoy were now taken, except 
Coni and Turin; and his little array was reduced to 
twelve thousand men, whom he could hardly support. 
His duchess, his clergy, and his subjects in general, 
messed him to submit to the necessity of his aij^ire : but 
he adhered to the alliance with surprising fortitude. He 
'mthstood the importunities of his duchess, excluded aU 
me bishops and clergy from his coundls; and when he 
had occasion for a confessor, chose a priest occasionally, 
either fom the Dominicans or Franciscans. The cam- 
jmgn in Portugal b^an with a veiy promising aspect, 
^e allies invaded Srain by the different frontiers of 
Beyra and Alentejo. Their army, under the command of 
“C Conde du Galveas, undertook the siege of Valencia 
D Alcmtara in May, and took it by assault ; Albuquerque 
surrendered upon articles : and then die troops were sent 
into quarters of refreshment. The Marquis de las Minas, 
who ctmmanded the Portuguese in the province of Beyra, 
m need the town of Salva-terra, plundmd and burned 
Sarca : but was obliged to retire to Panamacos at the ap- 
proMh of the enemy. , Towards the end of September me 
confederates being reassembled, invested Badtuox, by the 
advice of Ae EarJ of Galvmy, who lost his right hand by 
a cannon-ball, and was obligra to be carried off ; so that 
me conduct of the siege was left to Gfeneral Fagel. He 
hM made considerable progress towards the reduction of 
me place, when the Marquis de Thessd found means to 
throw in a powerful reinforcement ;and then the confede- 
rates abandoned the enterprise, ^e war continu^ to 
rap in Hungary with various success. Ragotski, though 
frequently wois^, appeared still fn arms, and ravaged 
the countrv, which became a scene of misery and desola- 
tion. In Poland the old cardinal primate <wned Stanis- 
laus, but died before the coronation, which was performed 
the Bishop of Cujavia. In ihe be^nning of the vnnter 
King Augustus had passed'through Poland in disguise to 
me Muscovite army, which was put under his command 
m Isthuania ; and the campaign was protracted through 
the whole vnnter season, notwithstanding the severity of 
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the weather in that northern climate. In the spring the 
Swedish general. Reinchild, obtained a complete victory 
over the Saxon army, which was either cut m pieces or 
taken, with their camp, baggage, and artillery : yet the 
war was not extinguished. The King of Swiklen con- 
tinued obstinately deaf to all proposals of peace, and was 
become as savage in his manners, as brutal m his revenp. 

§ XXXVII. At sea the arms of the allies were generally 
prosperous. Philip of Spain 'being obstinately bent upon 
retaking Gibraltar, sent Mareschal de Thessd to renew the 
siege, vraile De Pointis was ordered to block up die place 
by sea with his squadron. These French officers earned 
on the siege with such activity, that the Prince of Hesse 
despatched an express to Lisbon with a letter, desiring Sir 
Johri Leake to sail immediately to his assistance, liiis 
admiral having been reinforced nom England by Sir Tho- 
mas Dilkes, with five ships of the line.and a body of 
troops, set sail immediately; and on the tenth day of 
March descried five ships of war hauling out of the bay 
of Gibraltar. These were commanded by De Pointis in 
person, to whom the English admiral gave chase. One of 
them struck, after having made a very slight resistance ; 
and the rest ran ashore to the westward of Marhella, 
where they were destroyed. The remaining part of the 
French squadron had bren blown from their anchors, and 
taken shelter in the bay of Malaga ; but now they slipped 
i^r cables, and made the best of their way to TWIon. 
The Mareschal de Thessd, in consequence of this disaster, 
forned the siege of Gibraltar into a blockade, and with- 
drew the greater part of his forces. While Sir John 
Z^ake was employed in this expedition. Sir George Byng, 
who had been ordered to cruise in soundings for die pro- 
tection of trade, took a ship of forty guns fiom die enemy, 
topther with twelve privateers, and seven vessels richly 
laden from the West Indies. 

I XXXVIII. But the most eminent achievement of 
diis summer, was the reduction of Barcelona, W the cele- 
brated Earl of Peterborough and Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
who sailed from St. Helen’s in the fetter end of May with 
the English fleet, having on board a liody of five thousand 
fend forces ; and on the twentieth of June arrived at Lis- 
bon ; where they were joined by Sir John Leake and the 
Dutch admiral, Allemonde. In a council of war, they 
determipd to put to sea with eightrond-forty ships of the 
line, which sl)ould be stationed between Cape Spartel and 
the bay of CMiz, in order to ^vent the junction of the 
Toulon imd Brest squadrons. The Prince of Hesse Darm- 
stadt arriving from Gibraltar, assured King Charles, that 
the province of Catalonia and the kingdom of Valencia 
were attached to his interest; and bis majesw being weary 
of Portugal, resolved to accompany the !&rl of Peter- 
borough to Barcelona. He accordingly embarked widi 
him on board of the Ranelagh : and the fleet sailed on the 
twenW-eighth day of July, the Earl of Galway having rein- 
forced them with two regiments of English dragoons. At 
Gibraltar they took on board the English guards, and three 
old regiments, in lieu of which they left two newwaised 
battalions. On the eleventh day of August they anchored 
in the hay of Altea, where the Earl of Peterborough pub- 
lished a manifesto in the Spanish language, which had 
such an effect, that all the inhabitants of the place, die 
neighbouring villages, and a^acent mountains, acknow- 
ledged King Charles as tbeir lawful soverei^. They 
sejzed the town of Denia for this service ; and he sent 
thither a garrison of four hundred men under the command 
of _Mmqr-General Ramos. On the twenty-second they 
arrived in the bay of Barcelona : the troops were disem- 
barked to the eastward of the dty, where they encamped 
in a strong sitiration, and were wml received by the coun- 
trv people.^ King Charles landed amidst the acclamadbns 
of an infinite multitude fiom the neighbouring towns and 
villages, who threw themselves at nis feet, exclaiming, 
" Long live the king I” and exhibited all the marks of the 
most extravi^nt joy. The inhabitants of Barcelona were 
well affectea to me House of Austria, but overawed by a 
garrison of five thousand men under the Duke de Pemoli, 
Velasco, and other officers devoted to the interest of King 
Philip. Considering the strength of such a garrison, and 
the small number of Dutch and English troops, nothing 
could appear more desperate and dangerous than the de- 
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-Inn orbesioning tbe place : yet this was proposed by the 
Erinco of IJesse-Darmstadt, who served in the expedition 
as a volunteer, strongly urged hy King Charles, and ap 
proved by the Earl of Peterborough and Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel. The city was accordingly invested on one side; 
but as a previous step to the reduction of it, they resolved 
to attack the fort of INIontjuic, strongly situatecl on a liill 
tliat commanded the city. The outworks were taken by 
storm, witli the loss of the gallant Prince of Hesse, who 
was sliot through the body, and expired in a few hours : 
then the Earl of Peterhorougli began to bombard the body 
of the fort ; and a shell chancing to fall into the magazine 
of powder, blew it up, together with the governor and 
some of the best officers : an accident which struck such 
a terror into the garrison, tliat they surrendered without 
further resistance. 

5 XXXIX. This great point being gained, the English 
geneial erected his batteries against the town, with the help 
of tlie Rliquelets and seamen ; the bomb-ketches began to 
fire with such execution, that in a few days the governor 
capitulated, and on the fourth day of October King Charles 
entered in triumph.b All the other places m Catalonia 
declared for him, except Roses ; so that the largest and 
ncliest province of Spain was conquered with an army 
scarce double the number of the garrison of Barcelona. 
King Charles wrote a letter with his own hand to the 
Queen of England, containing a circumstantial detail of 
Ills affairs, the warmest expressions of acknowledgment, 
and the highest encomiums on her subjects, particularly 
the Earl of Peterborough. In a council of war it was de- 
termined that the king and the earl should continue in 
Catalonia with the land forces : that Sir Cloudesley Shovel 
should return to England : that five-and-twenty'English 
and fifteen Dutch ships of war should winter at Lisbon, 
under the command of Sir John Leake and the Dutch 
Rear-Admiral, Wassetiaer; and that four English and two 
Dutch frigates should remain at Barcelona. Don Fran- 
cisco de Velasco was transported to Malaga with about a 
thousand men of his garrison : the lest voluntaiily engaged 
in the service of King Charles, and six other regiments 
were raised by the states of Catalonia. Tlte Count de 
Cifuentes, at the liead of the Miquelets and Catalans at- 
tached to the house of Austria, secured Tarragonia, Tor- 
tosa, Lerida, San-Matthero, Gironne, and oilier places. 
Don Raphael Nevat, revolting from Philip with his whole 
regiment of horse, joined General Ramos at Denia, and 
made themselves masters of several places of importance 
in the kingdom of Valencia. Fluslicd with such unex- 
pected success they penetrated to the capital of the same 
name, which they surprised, together with the Marquis 
de Villa-Garcia, the viceroy, and the archbishop. These 
advantages, however, were not properly improved. The 
court of Charles was divided into factions, and so much 
time lost in disputes, that the enemy sent a body of six 
thou.sand men into the kingdom of Valencia, undei the 
command of the Conde de las Torres, who forthwith in- 
vested San-Mattheo, guarded by Colonel Jones at the head 
of five hundred Miquelets. This being a place of great 
consequence, on account of its situation, the Earl of Peter- 
borough marched thither with one thousand infantry, and 
two hundred dragoons ; and by means of feigned intelli- 
gence artfully conveyed to the Conde, induced that general 
to abandon tlie siege with precipitation, in the apprehension 
of being suddenly attacked by a considerable armv. Pe- 
terborough afterwards took possession of Nules, and pur- 
chasing horses at Castillon de la Plana, began to form a 
body of cavalry, which did good service in the sequel. 
Having assembled a little army, consisting of ten squad- 
rons of horse and dragoons, and four battalions of regular 
troops, with about thiee thousand militia, he marched to 
hlolviedro, which was surrendered to him by the governor. 
Brigadier Mahoni. Between this officer and the Duke 
d’Arcos, the Spanish general, he excited such jealousies 

b Voltaire, upon uli.it aiHlioiity we know not, tells us, that durin? the 
capitulation, the Genn.in and Catalonian troops found means to climh 
o\er the ramparts into the city, and bcifan to ronimit the most barbarous 
excesses; the Mceroy complained to Peterborouah that his soldiers had 
taken an unfair ads antaye of the treaty, and wore actually empln>ed in 
btiining, pliindennt!, inurderini:. and violafiu" the inliahiianis. The earl 
replied, “ 1 hey iniisl then be the troops of tho Prince ot Hesse, allow me 
to enter the city V. illi my Pnahsh torcts, I 'Mil save it from nun ; ohliire 
the Germans to retire, and marth bick ayain to our piescnl situation.’* 
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by dint of artifices, not altogether justifiable even in war 
that the duke was more intent upon avoiding the siiiiposed’ 
treachery of Mahoni than upon interrupting the earl’s 
march to Valencia, where the inhabitants expressed un- 
common marks of joy at his arrival. About this period a 
very obstinate action happened at St. Istevan de Litera 
where the Chevalier D’Asfeld, w'lth nine squadrons of 
horse and dragoons, and as many battalions ot French in- 
fantry, attacked Colonel Wills at the head of a small de- 
tacliment : but this last being supported by Lieutenant- 
General Cunningham, who was moi tally wounded m the 
engagement, repulsed the enemy though three times his 
number, with the loss of four hundred men killed upon the 
spot. The troops on both sides fouglit with the most des- 
perate valour, keeping up their fire until the muzzles of 
their pieces met, and charging each other at the point of 
the bayonet. The only misfortune that attended the Eng- 
lish arms in the course of this year, was the capture of the 
Baltic fleet homeward-bound, with their convoy of three 
ships of war, winch were taken by the Dunkirk squadron 
under the command of the Count de St. Paul, though he 
himself w'as killed in the engagement. When an account 
of this advantage was communicated to the French king, 
he replied with a sigh, “ Very well, I wish the ships were 
safe again in any English port, provided the Count de St. 
Paul could be restored to life. ' After the death of the 
famous Du Bart, this officer was counted the best seaman 
in France. 

§ XL. The kingdom of England was now wholly en- 
grossed by the electic.i of members for the new parliament. 
Tlie tones exerted themselves with great industry, and pro- 
pagated the cry of the chinch’s being in danger; a cry in 
which the Jacobites joined with great fervour: but, not- 
withstanding all their eflbits in words and willing, a ma- 
jority of wings was returned : and now the Lord Godol- 
pliin, who had hitherto maintained a neutrality, thought 
proper openly to countenance that faction. By his in- 
terest co-operating with the influence of the Duchess of 
Marlborough, Sir Nathan Wright was deprived of the great 
seal, which was committed to Mr. William Cowpor, with 
the title of lord keeper. This was a lawyer of good ex- 
traction, superior talents, engaging manners, and eminence 
in his profession. Pie was siancli to whig principles, 
and for many years had been considered as one of their 
best speakers m the House of Commons. The new par- 
liament meeting on the twenty-fifth day of October, a vio- 
lent contest arose about the choice of a speaker. Mr. 
Bromley was supported by the lories, and the whigs pro- 
posed Mr. John Smith, who was elected by a majority of 
forty-three voices. The queen in her speech represented 
the necessity of acting vigorously against France, as a com- 
mon enemy to the liberties of Europe : she commended 
the fortitude of the Duke of Savoy, which she said was 
without example : she told them her intention was to ex- 
pedite commissions for treating of a union with Scotland ; 
she earnestly recommended a union of minds and affec- 
tions among her people : she observed, that some persons 
had endeavoured to foment animosities, and even suggested 
in print, that the established cliurch was in danger: she 
affirmed that such people were enemies to her and to the 
kingdom, and meant only to cover designs which they 
durst not publicly own, by endeavouring to distract the 
nation rnth unreasonable and groundless distrusts and 
jealousies : she declared she would always affectionately 
support and countenance the church of England, as by 
law established : that she would inviolately maintain the 
toleration : that she would promote religion and virtue, en- 
courage trade, and every tiling else that might make them 
a happv and flourishing people. 

§ aLI. The majority in both Houses now professed 
the same principles, and were well disposed to support the 
queen in all her designs. They first presented the usual 
addresses, in the warmest terms of duty and affection. 

The viceroy trusted his honour, and forthwith admitfcfl the earl uitli his 
troops. He soon drove out the Germans anti Catalonians, atftr haviin; 
ohlised them to quit the plunder tliey had taken , and bv acoident he res 
cued the Duchess ot Popoli from tiie tiauds <>t two bi ntal soldiers, and de- 
li'ered hei to her husband. Ha' mi: thus appeased the tumult, and dispel 
led the honors of the tilizens, he returned to his former station, leavin*; 
the inhabitants ot Barcelona amazed at sue!) an instance of inasnanimity 
and nKrilur.ition in a people whom they had been taught to consiilci as the 
tnost savage barbarians. 
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Then the Commons drew up a second, assuring her the; 
would, to ilie utmost of their power, assist her in bringme 
the treaty'of union to a happy conclusion. They desiiea 
that the proceedings of tiie last session of parliainent, re- 
lating to the union and succession, might oe lajd before 
the House. The Lords had solicit^ the same satisfaction ; | 
and her mmesty promised to comply with &eir request 
The lower House having heard and decided in some ^es 
of controverted elections, proceeded to take into consider- . 
otion the estimates for the service of the ensuing year, and | 
granted the supplies without hesitation. In the House of j 
Lords while the queen was present. Lord Ilaversham, at I 
the end of a long speech, in which he reflected upon tiie 
conduct of the Duke of Marlborough, both on the M<»elle I 
and in Brabant, moved for an address to desire her majesty i 
would invite the presumptive heir to the crown of En^ and 
to come, and reside in the kingdom, ^is motion was 
earnestly supported by the Duke of Buckingham, the Earls 
of Rochester, Nottin^am, and Angtesea. They said there 
was no method so effectiw to secure the succession, as 
that of the successor’s ^ing upon the spot, ready to as- 
sume and maintain his or her right against any pretender; 
and tliey observed, that in former times, when the throne 
of England was vacant, the first comer had always suc- 
ceed^ in his pretensions. The proposal was vehemently 
opposed .by the whies, who knew it was disagreeable to 
the queen, whom tn^ would not venture to dLsoblim. 
l^ey argued, that a rivalry between the two courts mi^t : 
prMuce distiactions, and be attend^ with very ill conse- I 
quences, and .observM, that the Princess Sophia had ex- 
pressed a fiill satisfaction in the assurances of the queen, 
who had promised to maintain her title. The .question 
being put, vras carried in the negative by a grrat majority. 
The design of tiie tories in making tins motion was, to 
bring tile other party ii\to disgrace either with the queen 
or with the people. Their joining in the measure would 
have given umbr^ to tiieir sovereign ; and, by opposing 
it, they ran the risk of incurring the public odium, as ene- 
mies to the protestant succession : but the pretence of the 
ries was so thin, the nation saw through it: and the sole 
effect the motion produced was the queen’s resentment 
against the whole party. Burnet, Bishop of Sarum, pro- 
posed, that provision might be made for maintaining the 
public quiet in the interval between tiie queen’s decease, 
and the arrival of her successor : the motion was seconded 
by the lord treasurer; and a bill brought in for the better 
security of her majesty’s person and government, and of 
the succession to the crown of England. By this act a 
regency was appointed, of the seven persons that should 
possess the offices of Archbishop of Canterbury, lord 
chancellor or lord keeper, lord treasurer, lord president, 
lord privy-seal, lord hign-admiral, and tiie lord chief-justice 
of t)ie queen’s bench. 'Their business was to proclaim the 
next successor through the kingdom of England, and join 
with a certain numbS: of persons named as regents by the 
successor, in three lists to be sealed up and deposited with 
the Archbishop of, Canterbury, tiie lord keeper, and the 
minister resident!'^ of Hanover. It was enacted. That 
these joint regencies should conduct the administration : 
that the last parliament, even though dissolved, should re- 
assemble, and continue sitting for six months after the 
decease of her majesty .1 The bill met with a warm oppo- 
sition from the ton^ and did not pass the upper House 
without a protest It was still furtiier obstructed in the 
House of Commons, even by some of the whig party, who 
were .given to understand that the Fnneess Sophia had 
expressed an inclination to reside in England. Exceptions 
were likewise taken to that clause in the bill, enacting, 
that the last p^liament should be reassembled. 7 They 
affirmed that this was inconsistent vrith part of the act by 
which the succession was at first settled ; for, among other 
limitations, the parliament had provide, that when foe 
crown should devolve to the house of Hanover, no man, 
who had either place or pension, should he capable of 
sitting in the House of Commons. After tedious disputes' I 
and zealous altercation^ they agreed .tliat a certain number 
of offices should be specified as disqualifying places. This 
self-denying clause, and some other amendments, produced'^ 
conference between the two House, and at length the 
bill pes^ by their mutual assent. Lord Haversliam 


moved for an inquiry into the miscarrit^ of the let 
campaign, hoping to find some foundation for eeure in 
the induct of foe Duke of Marlborough : but the propeal 
was rejected e invidious ; and the two House preented 
an adores to tiie quen, deiriug she would preserve a 
good correpondence among all me confederate. They 
likewise concurred in repeling the act by which the Scots 
had been alienated, and all the northern countie alarmed 
with the apprehension of a rapture betwen the two nations. 
The Lord Shannon and Brigadier Stanhope arriving with 
an account of this expedition to Catalonia, the queen com— 
munieted the good news in a speech to both House,, 
expreeing her hope that they worud enable Her to prose-, 
cute the advantage which he arms had acquired. T(ie 
Commons were so well pleeed with the tidings, that th^ 
forthwith granted two hundr^ and fifty thousand pounds 
for her mmesty’s proportion in the expense of prosecuting 


the succee alredy gained by King Charle III. for the 
recovery of the monarchy of Spain to the house of Austria. 
On the fifteenth day of November, the quen gave the- 
royal assent to an act for exhibiting a bill to naturalize the 
Princess &pliia, and the issue of her body. 

§ XT.TT. Tbese measures bring taken, the sixth day of 
December was appointed for inquiring into those dangers 
to which the tones affirmed the church was exposed ; and 
the qncen attended in person, to hear the debates on tiiis 
interesting subject. T%e Earl of Rochester rampared the 
expressions in the queen’s speech at the banning of the 
session to the law enacted in the reign of Charles II. 
denouncing the penalties of treason against those who 
should call the king a |iapist: for which reason, he said, he 
always thought him of that persuasion. He affirmed that 
the church’s danger arose from, the act of security in Scot- 
land, the absence of the succresor to the crown, and the 
practice of occasional conformity. He was answered by 
lurd Halifax, who, by way of recrimination,, observed that 
King Charles II. was a Roman catholic, at least bis brother 
declared him a papist after his deatli : that his brother and. 
successor was a known Roman catholic, yet the chnrchi 
thought herself secure ; and those patriots who stood up 
in its defence were discountenanced and punished; nay, 
when the successor ascended the throne, and the riiurch 
was, apparently in the most imminent danger, by the high- 
commission court and othenvise, the nation was then indeed 
generally alarmed ; and every body knew who sat in tluit 
court, and entered deeply into the measures which were 
tiien pursued. Compton, Bishop of London, declared 
that the chilrch was in danger, from profenenes^ iireligion, 
and the licentiousness of die press. He complained, that 
sermons were preached wherein rebrilion was counte- 
nanced, and resisbnce to the higher powers encouraged. 
He alluded to a sermon preached before the lord mayor, 
by I1&. Hoadly, now Bishop of Winchester. Burnet « 
Smum said, the Bishop of London was the last man who 
ought to complain of that sermon ; for if the doctrine it 
contained was not good, he did not know what defence 
his lordship could make for his appearing in arms at Not- 
tingham. He affirmed the church would' be always sub- 
ject to profeneness and irreligion, but that they w:ere not 
now SO' flagrant as they usually had been: he said, the 
society set up for reformation in London, and other cities,' 
had contributed considerably to the suppression of vice : 
he was sure the corporation for propagating the gospel had- 
done a great deal towards mstructing men in religion, by 
giving great numbers of books in practical divinity : by 
erecting libraries in counfiy parishes : by sending many 
able divines to the foreign plantations, and founding 
schools to breed up children in tile Christian knowledge ; 
though to this expense very little had been contributed by 
foose who appeared so wonderfully zealous for the church.- 
The Arehbisliop of York expres^ his apprehension of 
danger from the increase of dissenters ; particularly from 
the many academies they had instituted ; he moved, that 
the judges miriit he consulted with respect to the -laws 
that were in force agginst such seminanes, and by what 
means they might be suppressed. Lord Wharton moved,' 
that the judges might a^ be consulted about means of 
suppressing schools and seminaries held by nonjurors : in 
one of which the sons of a noble lord in that House had 
been educated. To this sarcasm the archbishop replied, 
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!liat his sons were indeed taught by Mr. Ellis, a sober, 
virtuous man ; but that when he refused the oath of abjura- 
tion, they were immediately withdrawn from his instruc- 
tions. Lord barton proceeded to declare, that he had 
carefully perused a pamphlet entitled “ The Memorial,” 
vhich was said to contain a demonstration tliat the church 
was in danger; but all he could learn was, that the Duke 
of Buckingham, the Earls of Rochester and Nottingham, 
were out of place : that he remembered some of these 
noblemen sat in the high-oommission court, and then 
made no complaint of the church’s being in danger. 
Patrick, Bishop of Ely, complained of the heat and pas- 
sion manifested by the gentlemen belonging to the univer- 
sities, and of the undutiful behaviour of the clergy towards 
their bishops. He was seconded by Hough of Lichfield 
and Coventry, who added, that the inferior clergy calum- 
niated their bisliops, as if they were in a plot to destroy 
the church, and had compounded to be the last of their 
order. Hooper of Bath and Wells expatiated on the in- 
vidious distinction implied in the terms “ higli-cliiirch,” 
and “ low-church.” The Duke of Leeds asserted, that 
the church could not be safe, without an act against occa- 
sional conformity. Lord Somers recapitulated all the 
arguments which had been used on both sides of the 
question : he declared his own opinion was, that the nation 
was happy under a wise and just administration ; that (or 
men to raise groundless jealousies at that juncture, could 
mean no less than .an intention to embroil the people at 
home, and defeat the glorious designs of the allies abroad. 
The debate being finislied, the question was put. Whether 
the church of England was in danger, and carried in the 
negative by a great majority : then the House resolved. 
That the cnurch of England as by law established, which 
was rescued from the extiemest danger by King Wilham 
HI. of glorious memory, is now, by God’s blessing, under 
the happy reign of her majesty, in a most safe and flou- 
rishing condition ; and that whoever goes about to sug- 
gest or insinuate that the church is in danger under her 
majesty’s administration, is an enemy to the queen, the 
church, and the kingdom. Next day the Commons con- 
curred in this determination, and joined the Lords in an 
address to the queen, communicating this resolution, be- 
seeching her to take effectual measures for making it pub- 
lic ; and also for punishing the authors and spreaders of 
the seditious and scandalous reports of the church’s being 
in danger. She accordingly issued a proclamation, con- 
taining the resolution of the two Houses, and offering a 
reward for discoveripg the author of the Memorial of the 
Church of England, and for apprehending David Edwards, 
a professed papist, charged upon oath to be the printer 
and publisher of that libel. 

§ XLIII. After a short adjournment, a committee of 
the lower House presented the thanks of the Commons to 
the Duke of Marlborough, for his great services performed 
to her majesty and the nation in the last campaign, and 
for his prudent negociations with her allies. This noble- 
man was in such credit with the people, that when he 
proposed a loan of five hundred thousand pounds to the 
emperor, upon a branch of his revenue in Silesia, the 
money was advanced immediately bv the merchants of 
London. Tlie kingdom was blessed with plenty : the 
queen w.as universally beloved : the people in general 
were zealous for the prosecution of the war: the forces 
were well paid : the treasury was punctual : and though 
a great quantity of coin was exported for the maintenance 
of the war, the paper currency supplied the deficiency so 
well, tliat no murmurs were lieard, and the public credit 
flourished both at home and abroad. All the funds being 


established, one m particular for two millions and .i half 
by way of annuities for mnetv-nine ye.ars, at six and a 
half per cent, and all the bills having received the roial 
assent, the queen went to the House of Peers on the nine- 
teenth day of March, where, having thanked both Houses 
for the repeated instances of their affection which she had 
received, she prorogued the parliament to the twentv-first 
day of May following."^ The new convocation, instead 
of imitating the union and harmony of the parliament 
revived the divisions by which the former had been dis- 
tracted, and the two Houses seemed to act with more de- 
termined rancour against each other. The upper House 
having drawn up a warm address of thanks to the queen 
for her affectionate care of the church, the lower House 
refused to concur; nor would they give any reason for 
their dissent. They prepared another in a different strain, 
which was rejected by tlie archbishop. Then they agreed 
to diveis resolutions,’ asserting their right of havmg'rvhat 
they offered to the upper House received by 
his Grace and their lordships. In conse- UcThlrt^tium- 
quence of this dissension the address was tl''* "t i »- 
dropped, and a stop put to all further com- nmili^iTi'sTof 
munication between the two Houses. The 'J!" Puiw 
Dean of Peterborough protested against the nurchcTLil'es 
irregularities of the lower House. The queen, Admirals, 
in a letter to t!ie archbishop, signified her ° 
resolution to maintain her supremacy, and the due subor- 
dination of presbyters to bishops. Siie expressed her hope 
that he and Ins snffiagans would act conformably to her 
resolution, in which ease they might be assured of the 
continuance of her favour and protection : she required 
him to impart this declaration to the bishops and clergy, 
and to prorogue the convocation to such time as should 
appear most convenient. When he communic.ated this 
letter to the lower House, the members vere not a little 
confounded; nevertheless, they would not comply with 
the prorogation, but continued to sit, in defiance of her 
majesty’s pleasure. 

§ XLIV. The eyes of Great Britain were » ^ 
now turned upon a transaction of the ut- 
most consequence to the whole island : namely, the treaty 
for a union of the two kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land. The queen haying appointed the commissioners"' 
on both sides, they met on the sixteenth day of April, in 
the council-chamber of the Cockpit near Whitehall, which 
tvas the place appointed for the conferences. Their com- 
missions being opened and read by the respectiye secre- 
taries, and introductory speeches being pronounced by 
the lord keeper of England, and the loid chancellor of 
Scotland, they agreed to certain preliminary articles, im- 
porting. That all the proposals should be made in writing; 
and every point, when agreed, reduced to writing: That 
no points sJiould be obligatory, till all matters should be 
adjusted in such a manner as would be proper to be laid 
before the queen and the two parliaments for their appro- 
bation : That a committee should be appointed from each 
commission, to revise the minutes of what might pass, 
before they should be inserted in the books by the re- 
spective secretaries ; and that all the proceedings during 
the treaty should be kept secret. The Scots were inclined 
to a federal union, like that of the United Provinces; but 
the English were bent upon an incorporation, so that no 
Scottish parliament should ever have power to repeal the 
articles of the treatv. The lord keeper proposed that the 
two kingdoms of England and Scotland should be for 
ever united into one realm, by the name of Great Britain : 
that it should be represented by one and the same parlia- 
ment ; and, that the succession of this monarchy, failing 


c Anion" othei hills passed durins this session, was ?n act for ahridgin" 
and reftinninj some proteedmcs in the common Uw and in chancery, " 
ci 'I lie Kncdisli commissioners Meie, Ilioinas Lord Arcfibisbop of Can- 
terbury; Couper, Ion! keeper ot the /jreat seal ; John Lord Arch- 

msliop of York ; Sidney Lord Godolplnn, lord hiyli-lreasurer ot Ln;>land • 
J homas Lari ot Pembroke and IMontc’omer^ , president of the council; 
John Duke of Newcastle, keeper of the privy seal; WilUam Duke or 
Devonshire, steward ot the hooseliold ; Charles Duke of Somerset, masiei 
of the horse ; Charles Dukeot Bolton, Chailes Carlo! Sunderland, I’vehn 
Earl of KiiiKston, Charles Carl ot Carlisle, Pdward Carl of Oxford, 
Cliarles Visfount 'I ow nshend, 1 lionias Lord Wharton, Balph ImuI Grey. 
John I^id Powlet, lohn lord Somers, Charles Lonl fialifax, Wjlljam 
Cavendish Marquis of Ilartinpion, John INIanners INIarquis ot Granby; 
SirCliarles Hedpes and Itohert Il.irley, prim ipal secretaries of state; lohn 
Smith; Henry le, chancellor ot the exchequer; Sir John IIolt,chiit 
justice of the queen’s bench ; Sir 'J homas I’rev or, chief justice of tlie com- 
mon pleas; Sii Edward Nortliej, attorney ”eneral ; Sir Simon Haicourt, 


solicitor peneral ; Sir John Cooke; and Stephen Waller, doctoi of laws. 

1 he Scottish commissioners were, lames Lail of Seaficld, lord 

chancellor ot Scotland; lames Duke of Queen^heriy, lord privy seal; 
John Carl of Bfar, and Uuph Earl ot T otidnu, principal secretaries of 
state;. lohn I'ar! ot Sutherland, lohn Carl ot Morton, l)a\i«l Carl of 
Wemjs, Davnl Lari ot Leven, John Earl of Stall, Aichibald Earl of 
llnselierry. David Earl ot Glaspow, Lord Archibald Campbell, 'I homas 
Viscount Duplin, 1 ord \N illiain Boss. Sii Huph Dalrjmplc, president ot 
the session: Adam Cotklmrn, of Ormistnun, lorfl justue clerk; Sir 
Hobert Uimdas, ot Arnistonn, Hubert Stuait ot I illiculfrie, lords of the 
session; IHr. Francis ISIuntpoinerj , one ot (he commissioneis of the trea- 
sury ; '*ir David Dalrjin(»Ie, one nr lier maiestv’s solicitfirs , Sii Alexan- 
rlerftpilvie.receiver-peneral SirPafruk lolmslon.piovost of Fdinburph ; 
Sir .Tames Sniollet, ot Buiil.ill ; Oeurpe lockhart, ot Carnwath, Willian. 
Mornson, of Preston pi aiipe ; Alexan'ler Grant ; William Seton, of Pit- 
midden ; lohn Clerk, ot Pennycook ; Iluph Montgomeiy, Daniel Stuart, 
and Daniel Campbell, 
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of heiis of hermajesW's body, should be according to the 
limitations mentioned in the act of parliament passed in 
the reign of King William, intituled. An Act for the fur- 
ther limitation of the crown, and the better securing the 
rights and liberties of the subject. Die Scottish commis- 
sioners, in order to comply in some measure with the 
popular clamour of their nation, presented a proposal, im- 
plying, that the succession to the crown of Scotland should 
be established upon the same persons mentioned in the 
act of King William’s reira : that the subjects of Scotland 
should for ever emoy all the rights and privileges of the 
•natives in England, and the dominions thereunto belong- 
ing : and, that the subjects of England should enjoy the 
•like rights and privileges in Scotland ; that there should 
be a free communication and intercourse of trade and 
navigation between the two kingdoms, and plantations 
thereunto belonging; and that all laws and statutes in 
either kingdoim contrary to the terms of this union, should 
be repealed. Die English commissioners declined enteiv 
ing into any considerations upon these proposals, declaring 
themselves fully convinced that nothing but an entire 
union could settle a perfect and lasting friendship between 
the two kingdoms. The Scots acquiesced in this reply, 
and bodi sides proceeded in the treaty, without any other 
intervening dispute. They were twice visited by the queen, 
who ediorted them to accelerate the articles of a treaty 
that would prove so advantageous to both kingdoms. & 
length they were finished, arranged, and mutually signed, 
on the twenty-eecond of July, and neat day presented to 
her majesty, at tlie palace of St. James’s, by the lo^ 
keeper in the name of the English commissioners : at the 
same time a sealed copy of the instrument was likewise 
.delivered by the lord fflancellor of Scotland: and each 
made a short oration on the subj^ to which the queen 
returned a very gracious reply. Diat same day she dic- 
tated an order of council, that whoever should be con- 
cerned in any discourse or libel, or in laying wagers relat- 
i^ to the uniou, should be prosecuted with the utmost 
rigour of the law. 

§ XLV. In this famous treaty it was stipulated, Diat 
the succession to the united kingdom of Great Britain 
should be vested in the Princess Sophia, and her heirs, 
according to the acts already passed in the parliament of 
England : that the united kingdom should be represented 
by one and the same parliament: that all the subjects of 
Great Britain should enjoy a communication of privileges 
and advantages : that they should have the same allow- 
ances, encouragements, and drawhacks ; and be under the 
same prohibitions, restrictions, and regulations, with re- 
spect to commerce and customs : that Scotland should 
not be chiuged with the temporary duties on some certain 
commodities : that the sum of three hundred ninety-eight 
thousand and eighty-five pounds, ten shillings, should be 
granted to the Scots, as an equivalent for such parts of the 
customs and excise charged upon that kingdom, in con- 
sequence of the union, os would be applicable to the pay- 
ment of the debts of England according to the proportion 
which die customs and excise of Scotland bore to those of 
Englwd ; that, ns the revenues of Scotland might increase, 
a further equivalent should be allowed for such proportion 
of the said increase, as should be applicable to the pay- 
ment of the debts of England : that the sura to be paid at 
prerent, as well os the monies arising from the future 
equivalents, should be employed in reducing the coin of 
Scotland to the standard and value of the English coin; 
in paying-ofT the capital stock and interest due to the pro- 



. promoting and encouraging 
muufactures and fisheries, under the direction of com- 
missioners to be appointed by her majesty, and account- 
able to the parliament of Great Britain : that the laws con- 
cerning public right, policy, and civj} government, should 
be the same tliroughout the whole united kin^om ; but 
that no alteration should be made in laws which con- 
cerned private right, except for evident utility of the sub- 
jects within Scotland : that the Court of Session, and all 
other courte of judicature in Scotland, should remain as 
then constituted by the laws of that kingdom, with the 
same authority and privileges as before the union ; sub- 
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ject, neverthdess, to such regulations as should be made 
by the parliament of Great Britain: that all 'heritable 
offices, supenorities, heritable jurisdictions, offices for life, 
and jurisdictions for life, should be reserved to the ovroeriL 
05 nghts and prcmery, in the same manner as then enjoyed 
by the laws of l^tland : that the rights and privileges of 
the royal boroughs in Scotland should remain entire after 
the union : tiiat Scotland should be represented in the 
parliament of Great Bntain by sixteen peers and forty-five 
commoners, to be elected in such a manner as should be 
settled by the present parliament of Scotland: that all 
peers of Scotland, and the successors to thdr honours and 
dignities, should, from and after the union, be peers of 
Great Britain, and should have rank and prechdency next 
and immediatriy after tiie English peers of tlie like orders 
and degrees at the time of the union ; and before idl peers 
of Great Britain of the like orders and degrees, who might 
be created after the onion : that they should be tried as 
peers of G^t Britain, and enjc^llprivil^tes of peers, as 
fully as enjoyed by the peers ofEuglanA except the right 
andf privilcm of sitting in the House of Lords, and the 
privileges depending thereon, and particularly the right of 
sitting upon the trims of peers : that the crown, sceptr^ 
and sword of state, the records of parliament, and all other 
records, rolls, and registers whatsoever, should still remain 
as they were, within that part of the United Kingdom 
called Scotland : that all laws and statutes in either king- 
dom. so far as might be consistent with the terms of these 
articles, should cease and be declared void by the respec- 
tive parliaments of the two kingdoms. Such is the sub- 
stance of that trea^ of union which was so eagerly courted 
by the English ministry, and proved so unpalatable to the 
generality of the Scottish nation. 
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6 I. While this treaty was on the carpet . ^ 

at borne, the allied arms proreered surpris- 
ingly in the Netherlands, in Spain, and in Piedmont. The 
French king had resolved to make very considerable efforts 
in these countries; and, indeed, at the banning of the 
campaign, his armies were very formidable. He hoped 
that, by the reduction of 'Dirin and Barcelona, the war 
would be extinguished in Italy and Catalonia. He knew 
that be could oub-numher any body of forces that Prince 
Louis of Baden should assemble on the Rhine : and he 
resolved to reinforce his army in Flanders, so as to be in 
a condition to act offensively ^inst the Duke of Marl- 
horoiigh. ’This ndbleman repaired to Holland in the latter 
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end of April ; and conferred with the States-general. Tlien 
he assembled tlie army between Borschloen and Groes- 
■Waren, and found it amounted to seventy-four battalion.s 
of foot, and one hundred and twenty-three squadrons of 
horse and dragoons, well furnished with artillery and pon- 
toons. Tlie court of France having received intelligence 
that the Danish and Prussian troops had not yet joined 
the confederates, ordered the Elector of Bavaria and the 
jlaieschal de Villeroy to attack them before the junction 
could be effected. In (uirsuance of this order they passed 
the Deule on the nineteenth day of May, and posted them- 
selves at Tirlemont, being superior in number to the allied 
army. There they were joined by the horse of the army 
commanded by Mareschal Marsin,and encamped between 
Tnlemont and Judoigne. On Whitsunday, early in the 
morning, the Duke of Marlborough advanced with his 
army in eight columns towards the village of Ramillies, 
being by this time joined by the Danes ; and ne learned 
that the enemy were in inarch to give him battle. Next 
day the French generals perceiving the confederates so 
near them, took possession of a strong camp, the right 
extending to the tomb of Hautemont, on the side of the 
Mehaigne ; their left to Anderkirk ; and the village of 
Piamillies being near their centre. The confederate army 
was drawn up in order of battle, with the right wing near 
Fohz on the lirook of Yause, and the left by the village of 
Franquenies, which the enemy had occuiiied. The duke 
ordered Lieutenant-General Schultz, with twelve battalions 
and twenty pieces of cannon, to begin the action, by 
attacking llamillies, which was stronglv fortified with 
artillery. At the same time Velt-lMaresclial D’Auverquer- 
que, on the left, commanded Colonel Wertmuller, with 
four battalions and two pieces of cannon, to dislodge the 
enemy's infantry posted among the hedges of Franquenies. 
Both these orders were successfully executed. The Dutch 
and Danish horse of the left wing charged with great vi- 
gour and intrepidity, but were so roughly handled by the 
troops of the Fiench king’s household, that they began to 
give way, when the Duke of Marlborough sustained them 
with the body of reserve, and twenty squadrons drawn 
from the right, where a morass prevented them from acting. 
In the mean time, he in person rallied some of the bioken 
squadrons, in older to renew the charge, uhen his own 
horse falling, he uas surrounded by the enemy, and must 
have been either killed or taken prisoner, had not a body 
of infantry come seasonably to his relief. When lie re- 
mounted nis horse, the head of Col. Brienfield, his gentle- 
man of the horse, was carried off by a cannon-ball while 
he held the duke’s''stirrup. Before the reinforcement ar- 
rived, the best part of the French mousquetaires were cut 
in pieces. All the troojis posted in Ramillies were either 
killed or taken. The rest of the enemy’s infantry began 
to retreat in tolerable order, under cover of the cavalrv on 
their left wing, which formed themselves in three lines 
between Ossuz and Anderkirk ; but the English horse 
having found means to pass the rivulet which divided 
them from the enemy, fell upon them with such impetu- 
osity, that they abandoned their foot, and were terribly 
slaughtered in the village of Anderkirk. They now gave 
way on all sides. The horse fled three different wavs; 
but were so closely pursued that very few escaped. The 
Elector of Bavaria, and the Mareschal de 'Filleroy, saved 
themselves with the utmost difficulty. Several waggons 
of the enemy’s van-guard bi caking down in a narrow pass, 
obsliucted the w'ay in such a manner, that the baggage 
and artillery could not proceed ; nor could their troops 
defile in order. The victorious hor«e being informed of 
this accident pressed on them so vigorously, that great 
numbers threw down their arms and submitted. The 
liursuit was followed through Judoigne till tw'o o’clock in 
the morning, five leagues from the field of battle, and 
within tw’o of Louvaine. In a word, the confederates 
obtained a complete victory. They took the enemy’s bag- 
gage and aitillery, about one hundred and twenty colours, 
or standards, six hundred officers, six thousand private 
soldiers; and about eight thousand were killed or wound- 
ed.’' Prince Maximilian and Prince Monbason lost their 

a 'liie Frencli impute the loss of this battle to the misconduct of Villeroy, 
who, It inu'vt be owne*!, ma<lea most wretdipfl diiposition. Wlien ne 
returned to \'en>atlks, where he expected to meet with nothing but re- 


lives; the Major-Generals P.alavicini and hlezieies were 
taken, together with the hlarquisses de Bar, de Nonant 
and de la Beaume, this last the son of the Mareschal de 
Tallard, Monsieur de Montmoiency, nephew' to the Duke 
of Luxembouig, and many other peisons of distinction. 
The loss of the allies did not exceed three thousand men 
including Prince Louis of Hesse, and Mr. Beiitinck, who 
were slain in the engagement. The French genei.als retired 
with precipitation to Brussels, while the allies took pos- 
session of Louvaine, and next day encamped at Bethlem. 
The battle of llamillies was attended witn the immediate 
conquest of all Brabant. The cities of Louvaine, Mechlin, 
Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, and Bruges, submitted without 
resistance, and acknowledged King Charles. Ostend, 
though secured by a strong garrison, was sui rendered after 
a siege of ten days. Menin, esteemed the most finished 
fortification in the Netherlands, and guarded by six thou- 
sand men, met with the same fate. The garrison of Den- 
dermonde surrendered themselves prisoners of war; and 
Aeth submitted on the same conditions. The French 
troops were dispirited. The city of Pans was overwhelm- 
ed with consternation. Louis affected to hear his mis- 
fortunes with c.almness and composure: but the constraint 
had such an effect upon his constitution that his phvsi- 
cians thought it necessary to prescribe frequent bleeding, 
which lie accordingly underwent. At his court no men- 
tion was made of military transactions : all was solemn, 
silent, and rescued. 

§ ll. Had the issue of the campaign in Catalonia been 
such as the beginning .seemed to prognosticate, the Fienth 
king might have in some measure consoled himself for Ins 
disgraces in the Netherlands. On the sixth day of April 
King Philip, at the head of a numerous army, undeitook 
the siege of Barcelona, while the Count de Thoulouse 
blocked it up with a powerful squadron. The inhabitants, 
animated by the presence of King Charles, made a vigor- 
ous defence ; and the garrison was reinforced with some 
troops from Gironne and other places. But, after the foit 
of Montjuic was taken, the place was so hard pressed, 
that Charles ran the utmost risk of falling into the hands 
of the enemy ; for the Earl of Peterborough, who had 
marched from 'Valencia with two thousand men, found it 
impracticable to enter the city. Nevertheless, he main- 
tained his post upon the hills : and with surprising cou- 
rage and activity, kept the besiegers in continual alarm. 
At length. Sir John Leake sailed from Lisbon with thirty 
ships of the line; and on die eighth day of May arrived 
in sight of Barcelona. The French admiral no sooner re- 
ceived intelligence of his approach, than he set sail for 
Toulon. In three days after Ins departure. King Philip 
abandoned the siege, and retired in great disorder, leaving 
behind his tents, with the sick and wounded. On the side 
of Portugal, the Duke of Benvick was left with such an 
inconsiderable force as proved insufficient to defend the 
frontiers. The Earl of Gal wav, with an army of twenty 
thousand men, undertook the siege of Alcantara ; and in 
three days the garrison, consisting of four thousand men, 
were made prisoners of war. Then he marched to Pla- 
centia, and advanced as far as the bridge of Almans ; but 
the Portuguese would penetrate no further until they 
should know the fate of Barcelona. When they under- 
stood the siege w'as raised, they consented to jiroceed to 
Madrid. Philip, guessing their intention, posted to that 
capital, and sent Ins queen with all his valuable eff’ects to 
Burgos, whither he followed her in person, after having 
destroyed every thing that he could not carry away. 
About the latter end of June the Earl of Galway entered 
the city without resistance; but the Spaniards w'ere ex- 
tremely mortified to see an army of Poituguese, beaded 
by a heretic, in possession of their capital. King Charles 
loitered away Ins time in Barcelona, until his competitor 
recovered his spirits, and received such leinforceraents as 
enabled him to return to Madrid, with an army equal to 
that commanded by the Earl of Galway. This general 
made a motion towards Air.agon, in older to facilitate Ins 
conjunction with Charles, who had set out by the way of 
Saragossa, where be was acknowledged as sovereign ol 

proarhes, Louis received him uithout tlip least mark of disjileasuif saying 
“ Mr. I^larcsciial, you and I are too old to be forluiMtc.” 
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Arragon and Valencia. In the beginning of Aucust this 
prince arrived at the Portuguese camp, with a small rein- 
forcement; and in a few days was followed by the Earl 
of Peterborough, at the head of five hundred dragoons. 
The two armies were now pretty equal in point of number; 
but as each expected further reinforcements, neither chose 
to hazard an engagement. The Earl of Peterborough, 
who aspired to the chief command, and hated the Prince 
of Lichtenstein, who enjoyed the confidence of King 
Charles, retired in disgust; and embarking on board an 
English ship of war, set sail for Genoa. Tiie English fleet 
continued all the summer in the Mcditeiranean ; they 
secured Carthagena, which had declared lor diaries; they 
took the town of Alicant by assault, and the castle by 
capitulation. Then sailing out of the straits, one squa- 
dron was detached to the West Indies, another to lie at 
Lisbon, and the lest were sent home to England. 

§ III. Fortune was not more propitious to the French 
in Italy than in Flanders. The Duke de Vendome having 
been recalled to assume the command in Flanders after 
the battle of Ilamillies, the Duke of Orleans was placed 
at the head of the army in Piedmont, under the tutorage 
and direction of the Mareschal de Marsin. They were 
ordered to besiege Turin, which was accordingly invested 
m the month of May : and the operations carried on till 
the beginning of September. Great preparations had been 
made for this siege. It was not undertaken until the Duke 
of Savoy had rejected all the offers of the French monarch, 
which were sufficient to have shaken a prince of less cou- 
rage and fortitude. The Duke de la Feuillade having 
finished the lines of circumvallation and contravallation, 
sent his quarter-master-general with a trumpet, to offer 
passports and a guard for the removal of the duchess and 
her children. The Duke of Savov replied, that lie did not 
intend to remove his family, and that the mareschal might 
begin to execute his master’s orders whenever he should 
think fit ; but, when the siege began with uncommon fury, 
and the French fired red-hot balls into the place, the two 
duchesses, with the young prince and princesses, quitted 
Turin, and retired to Quierasco, from whence they were 
inducted through many dangers into tlie territories of 
Genoa. Tiie duke himself forsook Ins capital, in order to 
jiut himself at the head of Ins cavalry ; and was pursued 
from place to place by five-and-forty squadrons under the 
command of the Count D’Aubeterre. Notwithstuiding the 
very! noble defence whicli w'as made by the garrison of 
Turin, which destroyed fourteen thousand of tlie enemy 
during the course of the siege, the defences were almost 
ruined, their ammunition began to fail, and they had no 
prospect of relief but from Prince Eugene, who had num- 
berless difficulties to encounter before he could march to 
their assistance. The Duke de Vendome, before he left 
Italy, had secured all the fords of the Adige, the Mincio, 
and the Ogho, and formed such lines and entrenchments as 
he imagined would effectually hinder the imperial f'eneral 
from arriving in time to relieve the city of Turin. But the 
prince surmounted all opposition ; passed four great rivers 
in ^spite of the enemy; and reached the neuhhourhood 
of luriii on the thirteenth day of August. Tliere, beinv 
ioined by the Duke of Savoy, he passed the Po between 
Montcalier and Cavignan. On the fifth day of September 
they took a convoy of eight hundred loaded mules : next 
day they passed the Dona, and encamped with the right 
on the bank ol that river before Pianessa, and the left on 
Stura before the V eneria. The enemy were entrenched 
liaving the Stura on their right, the Dona on their lelt, and 
the convent of Capuchins, called Notre Dame de la Cam- 
pagne, in tlmir centre. \Vlien Prince Eugene approached 
lurin, the Duke of Oi leans jiroposed to inarch out of the 
entrenchments, and give him battle; and this proposal was 
seconded by all the general officers, except Maism, who, 
finding the duke determined, produced an order from the 
French king commanding the duke to follow the Mare- 
schal’s advice. The court of Versailles was now become 
afraid of hazarding an engagement against those who had 
so often defeated their armies ; and this officer had private 
uistructions to keep within the trenches. On the seventh 
day of September the confederates marclicd up to the en- 
trenchments of the French, in eight columns, through a 
terrible fire fiom forty pieces of aitilierv, and were formed 
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in order of battle within half cannon shot of the enemy 
Then they advanced to the attack with surprising resolu 
tion, and met with such a warm reception as seemed t 
stop their progress. Prince Eugene perceiving this check 
drew his sword, and putting himself at the head of th 
battalions on the left, forced the entrenchments at the firs 
charge. The Duke of Savoy met with the same succes 
in the centre, and on the right near Lucengo. The hors 
advanced through the intervals of the foot, left for tha 
purpose; and breaking in with vast impetuosity, com 
pleted the confusion of the enemy, who were defeated on 
all hands, and retired with precipitation to the other side 
of the Po, while the Duke of Savoy entered his capital in 
triumph. The Duke of Orleans exhibited repeated proofs 
of the most intrepid courage : and received several wounds 
in the engagement. Mareschal de Marsin fell into the 
hands of the victors, his thigh being shattered with a ball, 
and died in a few' hours after tlie amputation. Of the 
French aimy about five thousand men were slain on the 
field of battle ; a great number of officers, and upwards of 
seven thousand men, were taken, together with two hun- 
dred and fifty-five pieces of cannon, one hundred and 
eighty mortars, an incredible quantity of ammunition, all 
the tents and baggage, five thousand beasts of burthen, 
ten thousand horses belonging to thirteen regiments of 
dragoons, and the mules of the commissary-general, so 
richly laden, that this part of the booty alone was valued 
at three millions of livres. The loss of the confederates 
did not exceed three thousand men killed or disabled in 
tlie action, besides about the same number at the garrison 
of Turin, which had fallen since the beginning of the sieve. 

I This w.as such a fatal stroke to the interest of Louis, that 
: Madame de Maiiitenon would not venture to make him 
fully acquainted with the state of his affairs. He was 
told that the Duke of Orleans had raised the siege of 
lurin at the approach of Prince Eugene; but he knew 
not that his own army was defeated and ruined. The 
sjurits of the French w-ere a little comforted in consequence 
of an advantage gained about this lime, by the Count de 
Medavi-grancey, who commanded a body of troops left in 
the Mantuan territories. He surprised the Prince of Hesse 
in the neighbourhood of Castiglione, and obliged him to 
retire to the Adige, with the loss of two thousand men : 
but this victory was attended with no consequence in their 
favour. The Duke of Orleans retreated into Dauphitie 
vyhile the French garrisons were drii'en out of every place 
they occupied in Piedmont and Italy, except Cremona, 
Valenza, and the castle of Milan, which were blocked up 
by the confederates. * 

§ IV. Over and above these disasters, which the French 
sustained in the course of this campaign, they were miser- 
ably alarmed by the project of an invasion from Britain, 
formed by the Marquis de Guiscard, who, actuated bv a 
family disgust, had abandoned his country, and become a 
partisan of the confederates. He was declaied a lieutenant- 
general in the emjieior’s army, and came over to London 
after having settled a correspondence witli the malcontents’ 
in the southern parts of France. He insinuated himself 
into the friendship of Henry St. John, secretary of ^var 
and other persons of distinction. IIis scheme of invadinj.' 
I'rance \yas anproved by the British ministry, and he was 
piomoted to the command of a regiment of dragoons des- 
tined for that service. About eleven thousand men were 
embarked under the conduct of Earl Rivers, with a lar^e 
tmm of artillery ; and the combined squadron*;, com- 
manded by Sir Cloudesley Shovel, set sail from Plymouth 
on the thirteenth day of August. Next day thev were 
forced into Torhay by contrary winds, and there they held 
a council of war to concert their operation, when they dis- 
covered that Guiscard’s plan was altogether chimerical, or 
at feast founded upon such slight assurances and conjec- 
tures, as could not justify their proceeding to execution. 
An express was immediately despatched to the admiralty 
with the result of this council ; and in the mean time’ 
letters arrived at court from the Earl of Galway, after hil 
retreat from Madrid to Valencia, soliciting succours with 
tlie most earnest entreaties. The expedition to France was 
immediately postponed, and Sir Cloudeslev Shovel was 
ordered to make the best of his way for Lisbon, there to 
take such measures as the state of the war in Spam should 
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render necessary. Guiscard and Ids officers beinp; set on 
shore, tlie fleet sailed with the first fair wind, and towards 
the latter end of October arrived at Lisbon. On the twenty- 
ei"hth day of the next month the King of Portutpil died, 
and his eldest son and successor beini; but eij^hteen years 
of aee, was even more than his father influenced by a 
ministry which had private connexions with the court of 
Versailles. Neveitheless, Sir Cloudesley Shovel and Earl 
Rivers, beint; pressed by letters from King Charles and the 
Earl of Galway, sailed to their assistance in the beginning 
of January ; and on the twenty-eighth arrived at Alicant, 
from whence the Earl of Rivers proceeded by land to 
Valencia, in order to assist at a general council of war. 
The operations of the ensuing campaign being concerted, 
and the aimy joined by the reinforcement from England, 
Earl Rivers, disliking the country, returned with the ad- 
miral to Lisbon. 

§ V. Poland was at length delivered from the presence 
of the King of Sweden, wlio in the beginning of Septem- 
ber suddenly marched through Lusatia into Saxony; and 
in a little time laid that whole electorate under contribu- 
tion. Augustus being thus cut off from all resource, re- 
solved to obtain peace on the Swede’s own teims, and 
engaged in a secret treaty for this purpose. In the mean 
time the Poles and Muscovites attacked the Swedish 
forces at Kalish in Great Poland ; and by dint of numbers 
routed them with great slaughter. Notwithstanding this 
event, Augustus ratified the treaty, by which he acknow- 
ledged Stanislaus as true and riglilful King of Poland, re- 
serving to himself no more than the empty title of sovereign. 
The confederates were not a little alarmed to find Charles 
in the heart of Germany, and the French court did not fail 
to court his alliance; but he continued on the reserve 
against all their solicitations. Then they implored his 
mediation fora peace; and he answered, that he would 
interpose his good offices, as soon as he should know they 
would he agreeable to the powers engaged in the grand 
alliance. 

§ VI. The pride of Louis was now humbled to such a 
degree as might have excited the compassion of his ene- 
mies. He employed the Elector of Bavaria to write letters 
in his name to the Duke of Marlborough and the deputies 
of the States-general, containing proposals for opening a 
congress. He had already tampered with the Dutcli, in a 
memorial presented by the Marquis d’Alegre. He like- 
wise besought the Pope to interpose in his behalf. - He 
offered to cede either Spam and the West Indies, or 
Milan, Naples, and Sictly, to King Charles; to give up a 
barrier for the Dutch in the Netherlands; and to in- 
demnify the Duke of Savoy for the ravages that had been 
committed in his dominions. Though his teal aim was 
peace, yet lie did not despair of being able to excite .such 
jealousies among the confederates as might shake the 
basis of their union. His hope was not altogether disap- 
pointed. The court of Vienna was so much alarmed at the 
offers he had made, and the reports circulated by his 
emissaries, that the emperor resolved to make himself 
master of Naples before the allies should have it in their 
power to close w itli tlie [iroposals of France. This was the 
true motive of his concluding a treaty with Louis in the 
succeeding winter, by which the Milanese was entirely 
evacuated, and the French king at liberty to employ those 
troops in making strong efforts against the confederates in 
Spain and the Netherlands. The Dutch were intoxicated 
with success, and their pensionary, Heinsiiis, entirely in- 
fluenced by the Duke of Marlborough, who found his 
account in the continuance of the war, which at once grati- 
fied his avarice and ambition ; for all his great qualities 
were obscured by the sordid passion of accumulating 
wealth. During ihe whole war the allies never had such 
an opportunity as they now enjoyed to hridle the power of 
France effectually, and secure the liberties of the empire ; 
and indeed, if their real design was to establish an equal 
balance between the houses of Austria and Bourbon, it 
could not have been better effected than by dividing the 
Spanish monarchy between these two potentates. The 
accession of Spain, with all its appendages, to either, 
would have destroyed the equilibrium which the allies 
proposed to establish. But other motives contributed to a 
continuation of the war. The powers of the confedeiacy 


were fired with the ambition of making conquests ■ and 
England in particular thought herself entitled to an in- 
demnification for the immense sums she had expended. 
Animated by these coricurring considerations. Queen Anne 
and the States-general rejected the ofl'ers of France; and 
declaied that they would not enter into any negociation for 
peace, except in concert with their allies. 

§ VII. The tones of England began to meditate schemes 
of op[)OSition against the Duke of Marlborough. They 
looked upon him as a selfish nobleman, who sacrificed the 
interest of the nation, in protracting a ruinous war for his 
own private advantage. 'They saw their country oppressed 
with an increasing load of taxes, which they apprehended 
would in a little time become an intoler.able burthen ; and 
they did not doubt but at this period such terms might be 
obt.ained as would fully answer the gieat purpose of the 
confedenacy. This, indeed, was the prevailing opinion 
among all the sensible people of the nation who were not 
particularly interested in the prosecution of the w.ar, either 
by being connected with the general, or in some shape 
employed in the management of the finances. The tones 
were likewise instigated by a party-spirit against Marl- 
borough, who, by means of his wife, was in full possession 
of the queen’s confidence, and openly patronized the whig 
faction. But the attention of people in general was now 
turned upon the Scottish parliament, whicli took into con- 
sideration the treaty of union lately concluded between the 
commissioners of both kingdoms. On the third day of 
October, the Duke of Queensberry, as high-commissioner, 
produced the queen’s letter, in which she expressed her 
hope, that the terms of the treaty would be acceptable to 
her parliament of Scotland. She said, an entire and per- 
fect union would be the solid foundation of a lasting 
peace; it would secure their religion, liberty, and property, 
remove the animosity that prevailed among themselves, 
and the jealousies that subsisted between the two nations : 
It would increase their strength, riches, and commerce: 
the whole island would be joined in affection, and free 
from all apprehensions of different interests : it would be 
enabled to resist all its enemies, support the protestant 
interest every where, and maintain the liberties of Europe. 
She renewed her assurance of maintaining the government 
of their church ; and told them, that now they had an 
oppoitunity of t.aking such steps as might be necessary 
for Its security after the union. She demanded the neces- 
sary supplies. She observed, that the great success with 
which God Almighty had blessed her arms afforded the 
nearer prospect of a happy peace with which they would 
enjoy tlie full advantages of this union : that they had no 
reason to doubt that the parliament of England would do 
all that should be necessary on their part to confirm the 
union: finally, she recommended calmness and unanimity 
in deliberating on this great and weighty affair, of such 
consequence to the whole island of Great Britain. 

^ VIII. Hitherto the articles of the union had been 
industriously concealed from the knowledge of the peojile : 
but the treaty being recited in paibament, and the paiticu- 
lars divulged, such a flame was kindled through the whole 
nation, as had not appeared since the restoration. The 
cavaliers or Jacobites had always foreseen that this union 
would extinguish all their hopes of a revolution in favour 
of a pretender. The nobility found themselves degraded 
in point of dignity and influence, by being excluded from 
their seats in parliament. The tiading part of the nation 
beheld their commerce saddled with heavy duties and 
restrictions, and considered the privilege of trading to the 
English plantations as a precarious and uncertain jirospect 
of advantage. The batons, or gentlemen, were exasperated 
at a coalition, by which their parliament was annihilated, 
and their credit destroyed. The peojile in general ex- 
claimed, that the dignity of their crown was betrated ; that 
the independency of their nation had fallen a sacrifice to 
treachery and corruption ; that whatever conditions might 
be speciously offered, they could not expect they would be 
observed by a parliament in which the English had such a 
majority. They exaggerated the dangers to which the 
constitution of their church would be exposed from a 
bench of bishops, and a parliament of episcopalians. This 
consideration alarmed the presbyterian ministers to such a 
degree, that they employed all their power and credit in 
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Talking die resentment of their hearers against the treaty, 
which produce^ a uniTersal ferment among all ranks of 
people. Even the most rigid puritans joined the cavaliers 
m.expressing their detestation of the union; and, laying 
aside their mutual animosities promised to ccMipetate in 
'opposing a measure so ignominious and prejudicial to 
their country. In parliament the opposition was headed 
by the Dukes of Hamilton and Atliol, and Ae Marquis of 
^nandale. The first bf these noblemen had wavered 
so much in his conduct, that it is difficult to ascertain 
his real political principles. He was generally sup- 
posed to ravour the claim of the pretender; but he was 
afraid of embarking too far in his cause, and avoided 
violent measures in the discussion of this treaty, lest 
he should incur the resentment of the English parlia- 
ment and forfeit the estate he possessed in tiiat kingdom. 
Athol was more forward in his professions of attachment 
to the court of St. Germain's ; but he had less ability, and 
his zeal was supposed to have been inflamed by resent- 
ment against tile ministry. The debates upon the difierent 
articlM of the treaty were carried on with great heat and 
vivacity ; and many shrewd arguments were used against 
this smeme of an incorporating union. One member 
affirmed, that it would fiimuh a handle to any aspuing 
prince to overthrow the libeHiea of all Britmn; for if the 
parliament of Scotland could alter, or rather subvert its 
constitution, this circumstance might be aprecedent for the 
parliament of Great Britain to assume the same power : 
that the representatives- for Scotland would, from tlimr 
poverty, depend upon those who possessed the means of 
corruption : and having expressed so little concern for the 

E ort of their own constitution, would p» veiy little re- 
to that of any other. “ whatl (said the Duke of 
lilton) shall we in half an hour give up what our fbre- 
fathera maintained with their lives and fortunes for many 
ages? _ Are here none of the descendants of ffi<»e worthy 
■patriots, who defended tiie liberty of their country against 
yidl invaders ; who assisted the great King ^hert Bruce 
to restore the constitution and revenge the Msehood of 
England, and the usurpation of Baliol? ^here are the 
Douglasses and Campbells? Where are the peers, where 
are the barons, once the bulwark of the nation ? Shall we 
yield up the sovereignty and independency of our country, 
when we are commanded by those we represent to preserve 
the sam& and assured of their assistance to support us 7' 
The Duke of Athol protested against an incorporating 
union, as contrary to the honour, interest fundamentm 
law^ and constitution of the kingdom of Scotland, the 
birthright of the peers, the rights and privileges of the 
barons and boroughs, and to the claim of riebt, property, 
and liberty ^of the subjects. To this protest mneteen peers 
and forty-six coinmoners adhered. Ihe &rl Marischal 
entered a protest, importing, that no person being successor 
to the c^wn of England should inherit that of Scotland, 
without such previous limitations as might secure the 
honour and sovermgnty of the Scottish crown and kingdom, 
the firequency and power of parliament, the religion, liberty, 
and trade of the nation, from English or any foreign in- 
fluence. He was seconded by six-and-forty members. 
With regard to the third article of the union, stipulating, 
tliat both kingdoms should be represented by one and the 
same parliament, tlie country party observe, that, by as- 
senting to this expedient, they did in efiect sink their own 
constitution, while that of England underwent no alleiu- 
tion : that in all nations there are fundamentals which no 
power whatever can alter : that the rights and privileges of 
parliament being one of these fiindameutals among the 
Scots, no parliament, or any other power, could ever legally 
prohibit the meetiug of parliaments, or deprive any of tlie 
three estates of its right of sitting or voting in parliament, 
or give up the rights and privileges of parirament ; hut that 
by this treaty the parliament of ScoQand was entirely ab- 
rogated, its rights and privileges sacrificed, and ffiose of 
the English parliament substituted in their place. They 
argued, that though the legUlative powerin parliament was 
regulated and determined by a majority of voices ; yet the 
«ving up the constitution -mth the rights and privileges of 
the naUon, was not subject to sufirage, being founded on 
dominion and property; and therefore could not be legallv 
surrendered without the consent of every person who had 


a right to elect and to be reprraented in pariiament They 
affirmed that the obligation laid on the Scottish members 
to reside so long in l^ndon, in attendance on the British 
parliament, would dram Scotland of all its money,' im- 
poverish the members, and subject them to the temptation 
of being corrupted. Another protest was entered by the 
Marquis of Anmmdale against an mcorporatmg union, as 
being odious to the people, subversive of the constitution, 
sovereignty, and claim of n^t, and threatening rum to the 
church as by law established^. Fifty-two membera joined 
in this protestation. Almost every article produced the 
most inflammatory disputes. The Lord Belhaven enume- 
rated the mischiefs which would attend the union, in a 
pathetic speech, that drew tears from the audience, and is 
at this day looked upon as a prophecy by great part of the 
Scottish nation. Addresses against the treaty were pre- 
sented to parliament by the convention of boroughs, tiie 
commissioners of the general assembly, tiie company 
trying to Afirica and the Indies, as well as from severd 
shires, stewartries, boroughs, towns, and parishes in all the 
different parts of the kin^om, without distinction of 
whig or tory, episcopalian or presbyterian. The Earl of 
Buchan for the peers, Lockhart of Camvrath for the 
barons. Sir Walter Stuart in behalf of the peers, barons, 
and boroughs, the Earls of Errol and Marischal for them- 
selves, as high-constable and earl-maishal of the kingdom, 
protested severalW against the treaty of union. 

- § IX. While this opposition ragra witiiin doors, the re- 
sentment of the people rose to t^sports of fury and re- 
venge. The more rigid presbyterians, known by the name 
of Cameronians, diose officers, formed themselves into 
regiments, provided horses, arms, and ammunition, and 
marching to Dumfne^ burned the articles of tiie union at 
the market-cross, justifying their conduct in a public decla- 
ration. They made a tender of their attachment to Duke 
Hamilton, firom whom they received encouragement in 
secret ^ey reconciled themselves to the episcopalians 
and the cavaliers ; they resolved to take the route to Edin- 
butgh, and dissolve the parliament : while the Duke of 
Athol undertook to secure the pass of Stirling with his 
highlandera, so as to open the communication between the 
western and northern parts of the kingdom. Seven ot 
eight thousand men were actually ready to appear m arms 
at the town of Hamilton, and march directly to Edinburgh, 
under the duke’s command, when that nobleman alterra 
his opinion, and despatched private couriers through the 
whole county, requiring the people to defer their meeting 
till further directions. The more sanguine cavalieis ac- 
cused his (Grace of treachery ; but in all likdihood he was 
actuated by prudential motives. He allied, in his own 
excuse, that the nation was not in a condition to carry on 
such an enterprise, especially as the English had already 
detached troops to the border, and might in a few days 
have wafted over a considerable reinforcement from Hol- 
land. During this commotion among the Cameronian^ 
the cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow were filled with tu- 
mults. Sir Patrick Johnston, provost of Edinburg, who 
had been one of the commissioners for the union, was be- 
sieged in bis own house by the popuIac& and would have 
been torn in pieces, had not the guards dispersed the mul- 
titude. The pnvy council issued a proclamation agginst 
riots, commanding all persons to retire from the streets 
whenever the drum should beat : ordering the guards to 
fire upon those who should disobey this command, and 
indemnifying them for all prosecution fbr mmming or slew- 
ing the lieges. These guards were placed all round tiie 
house in which the Peers and Commons were assembled, 
and the council received the thanks of the parliament, for 
having thus provided for their safety. Notwithstanding 
these precautions of the ravernmen^ me commissioner was 
constantly saluted with me curses and imprecations of the 
people as he passed along; his guards were pelted, and 
some of his attendants wounded with stones as they sat 
by him in the coach, so that he was obliged to pass throng 
the streets on full gallop. 

§ X. Against all the national ftiiy, the Duke of Queens- 
berry and Argyle, the Earls of Montrose, Seaiield, and 
Stair, and the other noblemen attached to tiie union, acted 
with equal prudence and resolution. Tley argued strenu- 
ously against the objections that were started in the House. 
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Tlicv ma<'nified the advantages that would accrue to the 
kingdom'’ from the iirivileges of trading to the English 
plantations, and being protected in their commerce by a 
pow erful navy ; as well as from the exclusion of a popish 
pretender, who they knew was odious to the nation in ge- 
neral. They found means, partly by their promises, and 
partiv by corruption, to bring over the Earls of Roxburgh 
.and iMarchmont, with the whole squadron who had hitherto 
been unpiopitious to the court. They disarmed the re- 
sentment of the clergv, by promoting an act to be inserted 
in the union, declaring the jireshyterian discipline to be the 
only government of the church of Scotland, unalterable in 
airsucceeding times, and a fundamental article of the 
treaty. Thev'soothed the African comiiany with the pros- 
pect of being indemnified for the losses they had sustained. 
They amused individuals with the hope of sharing the rest 
of the equiv.ilent. They employed emissaries to allay the 
ferment among the Cameronians, and disunite them from 
the caialiers, by canting, praying, and demonstrating the 
absurdity, sinfulness, and danger of such a coalition. 
These remonstrances were reinforced by the sum of twenty 
thousand pounds, which the queen privately lent to the 
Scottish treasury, and which was now distributed by the 
ministiy in such a manner as might best conduce to the 
success of the treaty. By these practices tliey diminished, 
though they could not silence, the clamour of the people, 
and obtained a considerable maiorily in parliament, which 
outvoted all opposition. Not but that the Duke of Qiieens- 
berry at one tune despaired of succeeding, and being in 
continual apprehension for his life, expressed a desire of ad- 
journing the parliament, until by time and good manage- 
ment lie slioiild be able to remove those difticullies that 
then seemed to be insurmountable. But the Loid-Treasiirer 
Godolpliin, who foresaw tliat the measure would be en- 
tirely lost by delay, and was no judge of the diffieulties, 
insisted upon liis'proceeding. It was at this period that 
he remitted the money, and gave dnectiotis for having 
forces ready at a call, both in England and Ireland. At 
length the Scottish parliament approved and ratified all 
the articles of the union, with some small variation. They 
then prepared an act for regulating the election of the six- 
teen peers and fortv-fi\e commoners to represent Scotland 
in the British parliament. This being touched with the 
sceptre, the three estates proceeded to elect their represen- 
tatives. The remaining part of the session w.as employed 
in making regulations concerning the coin, in cxatnin'mg 
the accounts of their African company, and providing for 
tlic due application of the equivalent, which was sc.andal- 
ously misapplied.''' On the twenty-fifth day of March the 
commissioner adjourned the parliament, after having, in a 
short speech, taken notice of tne honour they had acipiired 
in concluding an alfiiir of such importance to their coun- 
try. Having thus accomplished the great purpose of the 
court, he set out for London, in the neighbourhood of 
which he was met by above forty noblemen in their coaches, 
and about four hundred gentlemen on horseback. Next 
day he waited upon the queen at Kensington, from whom 
ho met with a very gracious reception. Perhaps there is 
not another instance upon record, of a ministry’s having 
carried a point of this impoitance against such a violent 
torrent of opposition, and contrary to tlie general .'ense and 
inclination of a whole exasperated people. The Scots were 
persuaded that their trade would be destroyed, their nation 
oppressed, and their country ruined, in consequence of the 
union with England ; and indeed their opinion w.is sup- 
iiorted by very plausible arguments, 'llie majority of 
both nattons believed that the tre.atv would produce violent 
convulsiotis, or, at best, ]irove ineffectual. But we now 
see it has been attended with none of the calamities that 
xvere prognosticated ; that it quietly took cflTcct, and fully 
answeied all the purfioses for w'liich it was intended. 
Hence we may learn, that many great difficulties are sur- 
mounted, because they are not seen by those who direct 
the execution of any great project; and that many schemes, 
which theory deems impracticable, will yet succeed in the 
experiment. 

§ XI. The English parliament assembling on the third 
day of December, tlie queen, in her speech to both Houses, 
congratulated them on the glorious successes of her arras. 
She desired the Commons would grant such supplies as 


might enable her to improve the advantages of this suc- 
cessful c,ampaign. She told them that the treaty of union, 
as concluded by the commissioners of both kingdoms, was 
at that time under the consideration of the Scottish parlia- 
ment ; and she recommended despatch in the public aflairs, 
that both friends and enemies might be convinced of tlie 
firmness and vigour of their proceedings. The parliament 
was perfectly well disposed to comply with all her majes- 
ty’s requests. Warm addresses were presented by both 
Houses. Then they proceeded to tlie consideration of the 
supply, and having examined the estimates in less than a 
week, voted near six millions for the service of the ensuing 
year. Nevertheless, in examining the accounts, some objec- 
tions arose. They found that the extraordinary supplies for 
the support of King Charles of Spain, amounted to eight 
hundred thousand pounds moie than the sums piovided by 
parliament. Some members argued that veiy ill conse- 
quences might ensue, ifa ministiy could thus run the nation 
in debt, and expect the parliament should pay the money. 
The couitiers answered, that if an) thing had been raised 
without necessity, or ill applied, it was reasonable that 
those xvho were in fault should be punished : but, as this 
expense was incurred to improve advantages, at a time 
when the occasion could not be communicated to parlia- 
ment, the ministry was rather to be applauded for their 
ze.il, than condemned for their liberality. The question 
being put, the majority voted that those sums had been 
expended for the preservation of the Duke of Savoy, for 
the mteiest of King Cliarles against the common enemy, 
and for the safety and honour of the nation. When the 
speaker presented the money bills, he told her, that as the 
glorious victory obtained by the Duke of Marlboioiigh at 
llamillics was fought before it could be supposed the 
armies were in the field, so it was no less surprising 
that the Cpmmons had granted supplies to her majestv 
before the enemy could well know that the parliament 
was sitting. The general was again honoured with the 
thanks of both Houses. The Lords in an address, besought 
the queen to settle his honours on Ins posteiity. An act 
was passed for this purpose ; and in pursuance of another 
addrc.ss from the Commons, a pension of five thousand 

r iounds out of the post-office was settled upon him and 
us descendants. Tlie Lords and Commons having ad- 
journed themselves to the last day of December, the queen 
closed the year with triumphal processions. As the stand- 
.ards and colours taken at Blenheim had been placed in 
Westminstcr-hall, so now those that had been brought from 
the field of Ramillies were put up in Guildhall, ns tro- 
phies of that victory. About this time, the Earls of Kent, 
Lindsey, and Kingston, were rawed to the rank of mai- 
quiscs. The Lords Wharton, Paulet, Godolpliin, and 
Choiniondelcy, were created earls. Lord Walden, son 
and heir apparent to the Earl of Suffolk, obtained the title 
of Earl of Bindon : the Lord-Keeper Cowper, and Sir 
Thomas Pelham, xvere ennobled as barons. 

§ XII. The parliament being assembled alter their short 
recess, the Earl of Nottingham moved for an address to 
the queen, desiring her majesty would order the proceed- 
ings of the commissioners for the union, as xvoll as those 
of the Scottish parliament on the said subject, to be laid 
before them. He xvas seconded by the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and the Earl of Rochester ; and answered by the 
Earl of Godolpliin, who told them they needed not doubt 
but that her majesty would communicate those proceed- 
ings, .as soon as the Scottish parliament should hax’e dis- 
cussed the sub|cct of the union. The 1-ords Wharton, 
Somers, and Ilallifax, observed, that it xx-as for the honour 
of the nation that the treaty of union should first come 
ratified from the parliament of Scotland ; and that then, 
and not before, itxvould be a proper time for the Lords to 
lake It into consideration. On the twenty-eighth day of 
.lanuary, the queen in person told both Houses, Uiat the 
treaty of union, xvith some additions and alterations, xvas 
ratified by an act of the Scottish parliament : that she had 
ordered it to be laid before them ; and hoped it xvoiild 
meet xvith their concurrence and approbation. She desired 
the Commons xxould provide for the payment of the equi- 
valent, in case the treaty should be approved. She ob- 
served to both Houses, that noxv they had an opportunity 
of putting the last hand to a happy union of the txvo king- 
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doras ; and that she should look unon it as a particular 
liappmess, if this great work, which had l)een so often at- 
tempted without success, could be brought to perfection 
in her reign. When the Commons formed themselves into 
a committee of the whole llou-^e, to deliberate on the arti- 
cles of the union, and the Scottisli Act of Ratification, tlie 
tory party, which was very weak in that assembly, began to 
start soriie objections. Sir John Packington disapproved 
of this incorporating union, which he likened to a marriage 
with a woman against her consent. He said it was a 
union earned on by corruption and bribery within doors, 
by force and violence without; that the piomoters of it 
had basely betrayed their trust, m giving u|i their mdepen- 
dent constitution, nnd lie would leave it to the juuKnieiit 
of the House, to consider whether or no men of such prin- 
ciples were fit to be admitted into their House of rejire- 
sentatives. Tie observed that her majesty, by tlie coronation- 
oath, was oblij^ed to maintain the church of England as 
by law established ; and likewise bound by the same oath 
to defend the presbyterian kirk of Scotland in one and the 
same kiniidom. Now, said lie, after this union is in force, 
who shall administer this oath to her majesty f It is not 
the business of the Scots, who are incapable of it, and no 
well-wishers to the church of England. It is then onlv 
the part of the bishops to do it ; and can it be supposed 
that those reverend persons will or can act a thing so con- 
trary to their own order and institution, as thus to promote 
the establishment of the presbyterian cburch-government 
in the united kingdom? He added, that the church of 
England being established jure divino, and the Scots pre- 
tending that the kirk was also jure diviuo, he could not 
tell how two nations that clashed in so essential an article 
could unite : he, therefore, thought it proper to consult 
the convocation about this critical point. A motion was 
made that the first article of the treaty, which impbes a 
peremptory agreement to an incorporating union, should 
be postponed ; and that the House should proceed to the 
consideration of the terms of the intended union, con- 
tained in the other articles. This proposal being rejected, 
some tory members quitted the House ; and all the articles 
were examined and approved without further oiiposilioii. 
The wbigs were so eager in the prosecution of this point, 
that they proceeded in a very superficial rnanner, and with 
such precipitation as furnished tlieir enemies with a plausi- 
ble pretence to affirm that they bad not considered the 
treaty with the coolness and deliberation winch an affair 
of tins importance required. 

§ XIII. Before the Lords began to investigate the articles 
of the union, they, at the instance of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, brought m a bill for the security of the church 
of England, to be inserted as a fundamental and essential 
part of that treaty. It passed through both Houses with- 
out opposition, and received the royal assent. On the 
fifteenth dav of February, the debates concerning the union 
began in the House of Lords, the queen being present, 
and the BisliO[) of Sarum chairman of the committee. 
The Earls of Rochester, Anglesey, and Nottingham, 
argued against the union ; as did the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. Lord Ilaversham, in a jiremeditated harangue, 
said the question was, Whether two nations inde[iendent m 
their sor ereignties, that had their distinct laws and inte- 
rests, their different forms of worship, church-government, 
and order, should be united into one kingdom ? He sup- 
posed it a union made up of so many mismatched pieces, 
of such jarring, incongruous ingredients, that should it 
ever take effect, it would carry the necessary consequences 
of a standing power and force, to keep them from falling 
asunder and breaking m pieces every moment. He re- 
peated what had been said by Lord Bacon, that a unity 
pieced up by direct admission of contrarieties in the 
fundamental points of it, is like the toes of Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s image, which were made of iron and clay, they may 
cleave together, hut would never incorporate. He dis- 
sented fiom theamion for the sake of the good old English 
constitution, in which he dreaded some alteration from the 
additional weight of sixty-one Scottish members, and these 
too returned by a Scottish privy council. lie took notice, 
that above one hundred Scottish jieers, and as many com- 
moners, were excluded from sitting and voting in parlia- 
ment, though they had as much right of inheritance to sit 
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theie, as an English peer had of sitting in the parliamen 
of England. He expressed his apprehension pf thi 
precedent : and asked what security any peer of Lnglan 
had for his right and privilege of peerage, which tlios 
loids had not. He said, if the bishojis would weake 
their own cause, so far as to give up the two great point 
of episcopal ordination and confirmation ; if they woul 
approve and ratify the act for securing tlie presbyteria 
cfiurcli-goveriiment in Scotland, as the true protestan 
religion and puritv of worship; they must give up tha 
which had been contended for between them arid th 
preshytenaiis for thirty years, and been defended by th 
greatest and most learned men in the church of England 
He objected to the exempting articles, by which herit- 
able offices and superiorities were reserved. He affirmed 
that the union was contrary to the sense of the Scottish 
nation : that the murmurs of the people had been so loud 
as to fill the whole kingdom ; and so hold as to reacn even 
to the doors of the parliament : that the parliament itsel 
had suspended their beloved clause in the act of security 
for arming the people : that the government had issued a 
proclamation pardoning all slaughter, bloodshed, and 
maiming committed upon those who should he found in 
tumults. From these circumstances^ lie concluded, that 
the Scottish nation was averse to an incorporating union, 
which he looked upon as one of the most dangerous ex- 
periments to both nations. Lords North and Grey com- 
plained of the small and unequal proportion of the land- 
tax imposed upon Scotland. The Earl of Nottingham 
said It was highly unreasonable that the Scots, who were 
by the treaty let into all the br.mclies of the English trade, 
and paid so little towards the expense of the government, 
should moreover have such a round sum by way of equi- 
valent. The same topics were insisted upon by the Lords 
North and Grev, Guernsey, Granville, Stawell, and Abing- 
don. Tlie Earl of Nottingham, after having opposed every 
article separately, concluded with words to this effect : 

« As Sir John Mayiiaid said to the late king at the revo- 
lution, that having tiuried all his contemporaries in West- 
minster-hall, he \sas afraid, if his majesty had not come in 
that very juncture of time, he might have likewise outlived 
the very laws; so, if tins union do pass, as I have no 
reason to doubt hut it will, I may justly affirm I have 
outlived all the laws, and the very constitution of England : 
I, therefore, pray to God to avert the dire effects winch 
mav prohahlv ensue from such an incorporating union. 

§ XIV. Tliese arguments and objections were answered 
by the Lord-Treasurer Godolphin, the Earls of Sunder- 
land and ^yharton, the Lords Townshend, Halifax, and 
Somers, the Bishops of Oxford, Norwich, and S irum. 
They observed, that such an important measure coukl not 
he effected without some inconveniences; hut th.it these 
ought to he borne, in consideration of the greatness of the 
advantage: that the chief dangers to which the church 
was exposed arose from France and popery; and tins 
union would effectually secure it against these evils: that 
Scotland lav on the weakest side of England, which could 
not he defended but by an expensive army. Should a war 
break out between the two nations, and Scotland he con- 
quered, yet even in that case it would he necessary to keep 
it under wnth a standing army, which any enterprising 
prince might model for Ins ambitions purposes, and joining 
with the Scots, ensl.ive his English dominion : that any 
union after a conquest would he compulsive, consequently 
of short duration ; whereas now it was voluntary, it would 
be lasting: that with regard to ecclesiastical affairs, all 
heats and animosities might be allayed by soft and gentle 
management. Tlie cantons of Switzerland, though they 
professed different religions, were yet united in one 
general body ; and the diet of Germany was composed of 
princes and states, among whom three different persuasions 
prevailed : so that two sorts of discipline might very well 
subsist under one legislature. Jf there was any danger 
on either side, it threatened the Scots much more than the 
English, as five hundred and thirteen members could 
certainly be too hard for forty-five ; and in the House of 
Lords, six-and-twentv bishops would always preponderate 
against sixteen peers "from Scotland. Notwithstanding all 
the opposition made by the lords of the tory interest, every 
article was approved by a great majority, though not with- 
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out ti good number of protestations; and a bill of ratifi- 
cation was prepared in tbe lower House by Sir Simon 
nurnei. Poier. Harcourt, tbe solicitor-general, in such an 
Qinnc d. lorcy! artful manner as to prevent all debates. All 
qi'neied m'bt'. 1^6 articlcs, as they passed in Scotland, were 
ot Europe. ' recited by way of preamble, together with 
Duke”nf'wa.i- tile acts made in both parliaments for the 
imrousii. Lon- security of the several churches; and in 
DiJ'duss'o* conclusion there was one clause, by which 

M.briboioush. whole was ratified and enacted into a 

{'nenll'.'^vrf-'^'^’ law. By this contrivance, those who were 
lane. desirous of starting new difficulties found 

themselves disabled from pursuing their design. They 
could not object to the recital, which was barely matter of 
fact ; and they had not strength sufficient to oppose^ the 
general enacting clause. On the other hand, the wnigs 
promoted it with such zeal that it passed by a majority of 
one hundred and fourteen, before tli^e otlieis had recollected 
themselves from the surprise which the structure of the 
bill bad occasioned. It made its way through the House 
of. Lords w'ith equal despatch ; and, when it received the 
royal sanction, the queen expressed the utmost satisfaction. 
Site said she did not doubt but it would be remembered 
and spoke of hereafter, to the honour of those who had 
been instrumental in bringing it to such a happy conclu- 
sion. She desired that her subjects of both kingdoms 
should from henceforward behave with all possible respect 
and kindness towards one another, that so it might appear 
to all the world they had hearts disposed to become one 
people. 

§ XV. As the act of union did not take 
■ ■ place till the first of May, a great number 
of traders in both kingdoms resolved to make advantage 
of this interval. The English proposed to export into 
Scotland such commodities as entitled them to drawback, 
with a view to bring them back after the first of May. 
The Scots on the other hand, as their duties were much 
lower tlian those in England, intended to import great 
Quantities of wine, brandy, and other merchandise, which 
they could sell at a greater advantage in England after the 
union, when there would be a free intercourse between 
the two nations. Some of the ministers had embarked in 
this fraudulent design, which alarmed the merchants of 
England to such a degree, that they presented a remon- 
strance to the Commons. Resolutions wete immediately 
taken in the House against these practices, and a bill was 
prepared; but the Lords apprehending that it in some 
measure infringed the articles of the Union, and that it 
might give umbrage to the Scottish nation, it was dropped. 
The frauds had been in a good measure prevented by the 
previous resolutions of the House; and the first day of 
May was now at hand ; so that the bill was thought un- 
necessary. On the twenty-fourth day of April the queen 
prorogued the parliament, after having given them to 
understand, that she would continue by proclamation the 
Lords and Commons already assembled, as members in 
the first British parliament on the part of England, pur- 
suant to the powers vested in her by the acts of parlia- 
ment of both kingdoms, ratifying the treaty of union. The 
parliament was accordingly revived by proclamation, and 
.another issued to convoke the first parliament of (Ireat 
Britain for the twenty-third day of October. The Scots 
repaired to London, where they were well received bv the 
queen, who bestowed the title of duke on the Earls of 
Roxburgh and Montrose. She likewise granted a com- 
mission for a new privy council in that kingdom, to be in 
force till the next session of parliament, that the nation 
might not be disgusted by too sudden an alteration of 
outward appearances. The first of May was appointed 
as a day of public thanksgiving ; and congratulatory ad- 
dresses were sent up from all parts of England : but the 
university of Oxford prepared no compliment; and the 
Scots were wholly silent on this occasion. 

§ XVI. In the course of this session the Commons, in 
an address to the queen, desired she would re-settle the 
islands of St. Christopher’s and Nevis in the West Indies, 
which had been ravaged by the enemy. They likewise 
resolved. That an humble address should be presented to 
her majesty, praving, she would concert measures for 
suppressing a body of pirates who had made a settlement 


on the island of Madagascar, as also for recovering and 

P reserving the ancient possession, trade, and fishery in 
fewfoundland. The French refugees likewise delivered 
a remonstrance to the queen, recapitulating the benefits 
which the persecuted protestants in France liad reaped 
from the assistance of her ro\ al progenitors, acknowledging 
their own happiness in living under her gentle government, 
among a people by whom they had been so kindly enter- 
tained when driven from their native country ; and im- 
ploring her majesty’s interposition and good offices in 
favour of their distressed and persecuted brethren abroad. 
She graciously received this address, declaring, she had 
always great compassion for the unhappy circumstances 
of the protestants in France : that she would communi- 
cate her thougnts on this subject to ber allies ; and she 
expressed her hope that such measures might be taken as 
should effectually answer the intent of their petition. In 
the month of May she granted an audience to an ambas-. 
sador extraordinary from the Czar of Muscovy, who de- 
livered a letter from his master, containing complaints of 
King Augustus, who had maltreated the Russian troops 
sent to his assistance, concluded a dishonourable peace 
with Ch.irles King of Sweden, without the knowledge of 
his allies, and suiTcndered Count Patkul, the Muscovite 
minister, as a deserter, to the Swedish monarch, contrary 
to the law of nations, and even to the practice of barba- 
rians. He, therefore, desired her Britannic majesty would 
use her good offices for the enlargement of the count, and 
the other Russian prisoners detained at Stockholm ; and 
that she would take into her protection the remains of the 
Russian auxiliaries upon the Rhine, that they might either 
enter into the service of the allies, or be at liberty to return 
in safety to tbeir own country. 'The queen actually inter- 
posed in behalf of Patkul : but her intercession proved 
ineffectual, and that unhappy minister was put to death 
with all the circumstances of wanton barbarity. As many 
severe and sarcastic writings had lately appeared, in which 
the whigs and ministry were reviled, and reflections hinted 
to the prejudice of the queen’s person, the government re- 
solved to make examples of the authors and publishers of 
these licentious productions. Dr. Joseph Browne was 
twice pilloried for a copy of verses entitled, “ The Coun- 
try Parson’s Ad vice to the Loid Keeper,” and aletter which 
he afterwards wrote to Mr. Secretary Harley. William 
Stephens, rector of Sutton in Surrey, underwent the same 
sentence, as author of a pamphlet, called, “ A Letter to the 
Author of the Memorial of the Church of England.” 
Edward Ward was fined and set in the pillory, for having 
wTitten a burlesque poem on the times, under the title of 
“ Hudibras lledivivus ;” and the same punishment was 
inflifted upon William Pittes, author of a performance, 
entitled, “ The Case of the Church of England’s Memo- 
rial fairlv stated.” 

§ XVII. The lower house of convocation still con- 
tinued to wrangle with their superiors ; and though they 
joined the upper house in a congratulatory addiess to the 
queen on the success of her arms, they resolved to make 
application to the Commons against the union. The 
queen being apprized of their design, desired the arch- 
bishop to prorogue them for three weeks, before tbe expi- 
ration of which the act of union had passed in parliament. 
The lower house delivered a representation to tne bishops, 
in which they affirmed, no such prorogation bad ever been 
oidered during the session of parliament. The bishops 
found in tbeir records seven or eight precedents of such 
prorogations, and above thirty instances of the convocation 
having sat sometimes before, and sometimes after, a ses- 
sion of parliament : nay, sometimes even when the par- 
liament was dissolved. ’The queen, informed of these 
proceedings, wrote a letter to the archbishop, intimating, 
that she looked ujion the lower house as guilty of an in- 
vasion of her royal supremacy ; and that if any thing of 
the same nature should be attempted for the future, she 
would use such means for punishing oft’enders as tbe law 
warranted. The prolocutor absenting himself from the 
convocation, the archbishop pronounced sentence of con- 
tumacy against him. The lower house, in a protestation, 
declared this sentence unlawful and altogether null. 
Nevertheless, the prolocutor made a full submission, with 
which the archbisliop was satisfied, and the sentence was 
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repealed About this period tbe Earl of Sunderland was 
appointed one ol the secretaries of state, in the room of Sir 
Charles Hedges. Tins change was not effected without 
gieat opposition from Harley, who r\as in his heart an 
enerny to the Duke of Marlborough, and all his adherents- 
and had already, by his secret intrigues, made consider’ 
theMuclfess^ S'>Jpersetlii'S tl>e influence of 

§ X\ III. The French king at this juncture seemed to 
he entirely abandoned by his former good fortune. He 
had sustained such a number of successive defeats as had 
f ramed his kingdom of people, and his treasiin w.as 
almost exhausted. Ho entleavouicd to support the credit 
of Ins government by issuing inint-hills, in imitation of 
the bank notes of England ; hut notwithstanding all his 
precautions, they passed at a discount of three-and-fifty 
per cent, l iie lands lay uncultivated ; the manufactures 
could he no longer carried on ; and the subjects perished 
with famine. Ihe allies, on the other hand, seemed to 
prosper in every quarter. They had become masters of 
tile greatest pait oi the Netherlands, in consequence of the 
victory at Ramillies : the army of King Charles was con- 
siderably reinforced : a scheme was formed for the con- 
^est of loulon, by the troops of the emperor and the 
Uuke of Savoy, supplied with a large sum of money by 
yueen Anne, and assisted by the combined fleets of En>L 
land and Holland, under the command of Sir Cloudesley 
Sihovel. In a word, France seemed to he reduced to the 
verge of destruction, from which nothing in all probability 
could have saved her but the jealousy and misconduct 6f 
the confederates. Louis, by virtue of Ins capitulation with 
die emperor in Italy, was enabled to send such reinforce- 
ments into Spam, as turned the fortune of the war in that 
TOuntry ; while the distractions in the council of King 
Enarles prevented that unanimity and concurrence, with- 
out which no success can be expected. The Earl of Peter- 

tlm d'Jftc.'if '*7/ offensive war, on account of 

the d tficulty of finding subsistence in Castile ; and advised 
Charles to trust to the expedition against Toulon. This 
opinion he sent from Italy, to which he had withdrawn. 

5 At A. Cliarles, however, was persuaded to penetrate 
once more to Madrid, and give battle to the enemy 
wherever they should appear. On the thirteenth day off 
March the army wais assembled at Caudela, to the number 
or sixteen thousand men; under the auspices of the Mar- 
quis das Minas, to whom the Earl of Galway was second 
1 " marched towards Yecl^ and under- 

thaHhfn^P°f r’ received intelligence 

that the Duke of Berwick was in the neighbourhood, they 
advanced on the fourteenth day of April in four columns 
towards the town of Almanza, where the enemy were 
drawn up in order of battle, their number being con- 
siderably superior to that of the confederates. The battle 
afternoon, and the whole front of 
each army was fu ly engaged. The English and Dutch 

o? tht™s?rn 'VP ‘■’e Portuguese horse 

VstaVcp tV o.''®''PO"'ered after a gallant re- 

^stai CP. 1 he centre, consisting chiefly of battalions from 
Great Britain and Holland, obliged the enemy to give way, 
and droye their first upon their second line : but the Por- 
tuguese cavalry on the right being broken at their first 
c arp, their foot oetook themselves to flight; so that the 
English and Dutch troops being left naked on the flanks 
were surrounded and attacked on every side. In thil 
dreadful emergency thev formed themsel4 into a squVe 
and retired from the field of battle. By this time thfr^en 
were quite snent with fatigue, and all their ammunitiL 
exhausted : they were ignorant of the country, abandoned 
bnnp Vf of provision, and cut off from all 

hope of supply. Moved bv these dismal considerations 
they capitulated, and surrendered themselves prisoners of 
war, to the amount of thirteen battalions. The Poitn- 
guese, and part of the English horse, with the infantry that 
guarded the baggage, retreated to Alcira, where they were 
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'll- 

Mgorous au.l u„eM.ected attack,, I, .t tlfe Trench \ve?e .mm"d.a,e,y .nne," 


joined by the Earl of Galway, with about fnc-and-twent 
hundred dragoons ubich he liail brought from the field o 
battle. About thiee thousand men of the allied army ver 
killed upon the spot, and among that number Brumdie 
lulligrew, with many officers of distinction. The Earl o 
Galway, who charged in jierson at the head of Guiscard’ 
dragoons, received two deep cuts in the face. The Mar 
qiiis das Minas was run through the arm, and saw hi 
concubine, who fought in tbe habit of an Amazon, kille 
bv his side: tbe Lords Tyrawley, Mark Ker,and Colone 
Clayton, were wounded : all their artillery, together witl 
a hundred and tuenty colours and standards, and abou 
ten thousand men, were taken ; so that no victory could b 
more complete : yet it was not purchased without the los 
oMwo thousand men slain in the action, including som 
officers of eminence. The Duke of Berwiek, who com 
manded the troops of King Philip, acquired a great ad 
dition of fame by his conduct and behaviour before and 
during die engagement; but his authority was superseded 
by the Duke of Orleans, who arrived in the army immedi- 
ately after the battle. This prinee seemed to entertain 
some private views of his own ; for he took no effectual 
step to improve the victory. He began a private negoci- 
ation with the Earl of Galway, during which tlie two 
armies lay inactive on the banks of the Cinca ; and he con 
eluded the campaign with the siege of Lerida, which was 
surrendered by capitulation on the second day of Novem- 
ber : then the troops on both sides w-ent into winter quar- 
ters. The Earl of Galway and tbe Marquis das JMinas 
embarked at Barcelona for Lisbon, and General Carpenter 
rarnained commander of the English forces quartered in 
Catalonia, which ^yas now the only part of Spain that re- 
mained lo King Charles. 

§ XX. The attempt upon Toulon by the Duke of Savoy 
and Prince Eugene might have succeeded, if the emperor, 
notwithstanding the repeated remonstrances of the mari- 
time powers, had not divided his army in Italy, by de- 
faching a considerable body through the ecclesiastical state 
towards Naples, of which he took possession without any 
dithculty. Besides, ten thousand recruits destined for the 
imperial forces in Italy were detained in Germany, from 
apprehension of the King of Sweden, who remained in 
t5a.xony, and seemed to be upon very indifferent terms with 
foe emperor. With the assistance of the English and 
Dutch fleets, the Duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene 
passed the Varii on the eleventh day of July, at the head 
ot an arir^ of thirty thousand men, and marched directly 
towards Toulon, whither the artillery and ammunition 
were conveyed on board of the combined squadrons. The 
french king was extremely alarmed at this attempt, as 
nve thousand pieces of cannon, vast magazines, and the 
best part of his fleet, were in the harbour of Toulon, and 
ran the greatest risk of being entirely taken or destroyed. 
Ihe whole kingdom of France was 'filled with consterna- 
tion, when they found their enemies were in the bosom of 
their country. The monarch resolved to leave no stone 
unturned for the relief of the place, and his subjects exerted 
tliemseb es in a very extraordinary manner for its preserva- 
tion. The nobility of the adjacent provinces armed their 
servants and tenants, at the head of whom they marched 
into the city: they coined their plate, and pawned their 
jewels tor money to pay the workmen employed upon the 
fortifications ; and such industry was used, that in a few 
days the town and harbour, which had been greatly neg- 
lected, were put in a good posture of defence. Tiie allies 
took possession of tbe eminences that commanded the city 
and the ordnance being landed, erected batteries. From 
these they began to cannonade and bombard the city, 
while the fleet attacked and reduced two forts at the en- 
trance of the mole, and co-operated in the siege with their 
great guns and bomb-ketches. The garrison was nume- 
rous, and defended the place with great vigour. They 
sunk ships in the entrance to the mole : they kept up a 
piodigious fire from the ramparts : they made desperate 


"’'.'I "'•'■'‘."rlmenls ; then Sir John l.vi,led with his men 
tl.i a f 1 I"" "■erp deemed in.iccessible, and aimckino 

Iimlition' “"l '■'’"'Pelled them lo fly mth the utmost pre” 

Vernon "hi fo S"" Cloudesley ShovA in 

™ SXsed fl of, 'thnir adiantaite ot the enemy’s coiisterna" 
lion, pdsseu the river almost without opposition. 
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■ -lilies ami even drove tlie besiegers from one of their | 
..c'sts u.th vreat sl.nl^bler. The French king, alarmed at 
iliis desi'Mi of his enemies, ordered troops to march towards 
Toulon from all parts of his dominions. He counter- 
manded the foices that were on their route to improve the 
victory of Almanza: a great part of the army under \ il- 
lars on the Rliinewas detached to Provence, and the com t 
of Versailles declared, that the Duke opurgundy should 
march at the head of a strong army to the relief of Toulon. 
The Duke of Savoy being apprized of these preparations, 
seeing no hope of reducing the place, and jiemg appre- 
hensive that liis passage would be intercepted, resolved to 
abandon h.s enterprise. The artillery being re-embarked 
with tlie sick and wounded, he decamped in the night, 
under far our of a terrible bombardment and cannonading 
from tlie English fleet, and retreated to liis own country 
without molestation.i^ Then he undertook the reduction 
of Suza tlie wjnison of which surrendered at discretion. 
By this conquest he not only secured the key to his own 
dominions, but also opened to himself a free passage into 

Sir Cloudeslev Shovel having left a squadron 
with Sir Thomas Dilkesfor the Mediterranean service, set 
sail for England witli the rest of the fleet, and was in 
soundin-s on the twenty-second day of October. About 
ei'dit o’clock at night his own ship, the Association, struck 
upon the rocks of Scilly, and perished with every pmon 
on board. This was likewise the fate of the Eagle and the 
Romney; the Firebrand was dashed to pieces on the 
rocks ; but the captain and four-aiid-twenty men saved 
themselves in the boat ; the Pliomix was driven on shore : 
the R.oyal Anne was saved by the presence of mind and 
uncommon dexterity of Sir George Byng and his officers : 
the St. George, commanded by Lord Dursley, struck 
upon the rocks, but a wave set her afloat again. Tfie ad- 
miral’s body being cast ashore, was stripped and buried 
in the sand ; but afterwards discovered and brought into 
Plymouth, from whence it was conveyed to London, and 
interred in Westminster Abbey. Sir Cloudeslev Shovel 
was born of mean parentage in the county of Suffolk ; but 
raised himself to the chief command at sea, by his industry, 
valour, skill, and integrity. On the Upper Rhine the 
allies were unprosperous ^ The Prince of Baden was 
dead, and the German army so inconsiderable, that it 
could not defend the lines of Buhl against the Mareschal 
de Villars, who broke through this work, esteemed the 
rampart of Germany, reduced Rastadt, defeated a body of 
horse, laid the duchy of Wirtemberg under contribution, 
took Stutgard and Schondorf; and routed three thousand 
Germans entrenched at Lorch, under the command of 
General Janus, who was made prisoner. In all proba- 
bility, this active officer would have made great nroj^ress 
towards the restoration of the Elector of Bavaria, had not 
he been obliged to stop in the middle of his career, in 
consequence of his army^s being diminished by sending off 
detachments to Provence. The imperial army retned to- 
wards Hailbron, and the command of it was, at the 
request of the emperor and allies, assumed by the Elector 
of Hanover, who restored military discipline, and acted with 
uncommon prudence and circumspection : but he had not 
force sufficient to undertake any enterprise of importance. 

c Had tlie Duke of Sa\oy marched with expedition from the Var. he 
would ha' e lound 'J onion defenceless ; but he lingered in such a manner 
as "I'es leason to believe lie was not hearty in the enterprise ; and Ins 
operations were retardeil by a dilTerence between him and his kinsman, 

^d'Tn Se^iSh of l\Iay thiec ships of the line, namely, the Tloyal Oak, 
of seventN -six guns, commanded hy Commodore Baron Wylile ; the Oral 
ton ol seventy guns, Captain Edward Acton, and the Hampton ^urf, of 
seventy guns. Captain Heorpe Clements, sailed as convoy to the West 
India anti Portugal fleet of merchant ships, amounting to fiye-and-htty sail. 
'I hey fell in with the Dnnkiik squadron, consisting of ten ships of war, one 
frigate and four privateers, under the command of M. de lorbin. A 
furious action immediately ensued, and notwilhstandmg the vast dispro- 
portion in point of number, was maintained by the English, commodore 
with great gallantry, until Captain Acton was killed. Captain Clements 
luorially wounded, anti the Grafton and Hampton court were taken, after 
having sunk the Salisbury, at that time in, the hands of the French: then 
the commodore, having eleven feet water in Ins hold, disengaged Iiimselt 
from the enemy, by whom he had been surrounded, nnd ran bis ship 
aground near Duiigcnesse: but she afterwards floated, and he brought her 
sate info the Downs In the mean tune the French frigate and pnvafeei^s 
niatle prize ot tw'enty-onc I’nglish meichant ships ot gieat value, whuh, 
with the Grafton anti llampton.<ourt. lorhin conve>ed m triumph to 
Dunkirk. In Inly the same active othcer took fifteen ships belonging to 
the liussian company, off the coast ot Lapland : in beptember he loined 
another squadron tilted out at Brest under tlie command of the celebratetl 
lil. du Guai 1 rcuin, and these attacked, off the Lizard, the convoy ot the 


§ XXll. In the month of April, the Duke ot .Mari- 
borou<;h set out from the Ilasue for Leipsic with .-i klU i 
from the queen to Charles XII. of Sweden, whose desi:;ns 
were still so mysterious, that the confederates could not 
help bein" alarmed at his being in the heart of Gerinani . 
The duke was pitched upon as the most proper ambassa- 
dor, to soothe his vanity and penetrate into his real mten- 
tion."i He found this original character, not simple, but 
sordid in his appearance and economy, savage in his de- 
portment. ferocious, illiterate, stubborn, implacable, and 
reserved. The English general assailed him on the side 
of his vanity, the only part by which he was accessible. 

“ Sire,” said he, “ I present to jour majesty a letter, not 
from the chancery, but from the heart of tlie queen my 
mistress, and written with her own hand. Had not her 
sex prevented her from taking so long a Journey, she 
would have crossed the sea to see a prince admired by the 
whole universe. I esteem myself liappy in having the 
honour of assuring your maiesty of my regard ; and I 
should think it a great happiness, if my affairs would 
allow me, to learn under so great a general as your majesty 
what I want to know in tlie art of war.’ Charles was 
pleased with this overstrained compliment, which seems to 
nave been calculated for a raw, unintelligent barbarian, 
unacquainted with the characters of mankind. He pro- 
fessed particular veneration for Queen Anne, as well as 
for the person of her ambassador, and declared be would 
take no steps to the prejudice of the grand alliance. 
Nevertheless, the sincerity of this declaration has been 
questioned. 'The French court is said to have gamed over 
his minister. Count Piper, to their interest. Certain it is, 
he industriously sought occasion to quarrel with the empe- 
ror, and treated him with great insolence, until lie sub- 
mitted to all his demands. The treaty being concluded 
upon the terms he thought proper to impose, he had no 
longer the least shadow of pretence to continue his dis- 
putes with tlie court of Vienna : and therefore began his 
march for Poland, which was by tins time overrun by die 
Czar of Muscovy. 

§ XXIII. The Duke of Mailhorough returning fiom 
Saxonv, assembled the allied army at Atiderlach near 
Brussels, about the middle of May ; and, undeistanding 
that the Elector of Bavaria and the Duke de Vendome, 
who commanded the French forces, had quitted thetr 
lines, he advanced to Soignies, witli a design to engage 
them in the plain of Fleurus. But receiving certain intel- 
ligence that the enemy were greatly superior to the allies 
in number, by tlie help of draffs from all the garrisons, he 
retreated towards Brussels, and took post at Mildert ; 
while the French advanced to Gemblours. Both armies 
lay inactive until the enemy sent off a large detachment 
towards Provence. Then the Duke of Marlborough and 
General D’Auverquerque resolved to attack them in their 
fortified camp at Gemblours. But they retreated with 
such celerity from one post to another, that the confede- 
rates could not come up with them until they were safelv 
encamped with the right at Pont-a-Tresin, and their left 
under the cannon of Lisle, covered with the river Schelde, 
and secured by entrenchments. The allies chose their 
camp at Helchin, and foraged under the cannon of Tour- 
nay, within a league of the enemy ; but nothing could in- 

PorliiCHl fleet, consisting of the Cumberland, Captam Bicliard Eduards, 
of eiclity suns ; tlie Devonshire, of eighty ; the Hoy dl Oak, ot seventy -px , 
the Chester and Rnhy, of fitty puns each, ihousli the French squadron 
did not tall short of twelve sail of the line, the English captains mai^amed 
the action for many hours with suipnsmp valour. At 

shire was obliged toj leld to superior numbers ; the Cumberland blevv^^^ 

tlie Chester and Huby were taken ; the Royal Oak fought hei } 

the midst of her enemies, and an ived safe in the harbour ot Kinsale , and 
the Lisbon fleet saved themselves, by making the best of their way dininp 
the engagement. Since the battle off Malaga the I retich king 
dared to keep the sea with a large fleet, but carried on a of thi 
war of this sort in oidei to distress the trade of England. He vv^s the 
more encouraged to pursue these measures, bv the correspondence 'vliicli 
his ministers carried on with some vvietches belonRinc to the admiralty and 
the other oflices, who basely betrayed their country in transmitting to 
Trance such intelligence cnncennng the oonvo>s appointed for the protec- 
tion of commerce, as enabled the enemy to attack them at advanta..e. In 
ircouSrS thfs >eai the Trench flsfiery. stages. s »ps. and vessels m 
■Newfoundland were taken, burned, and destroyed, by Captain John 

'^e'when tiie^duke irivtd in lus coach at the quarters of Count ^ 

whom he bad tlemandccl an audience, he was given to understand 
count was busy, and obliged to wait halt an houi belore the Swedish 
minister came down to receive him. When he appeared at last, the duke 
almhted from his coach, put on lus hat. passed the count w ithout saluting 
him, and went aside to the 'vall, where, having stau! some time, be 
returned, and accosteil Inm vvith the mast polite adure.s. 
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dace them to hazard an enga^ment j and both armies so that the ^neialit)^ of the Srottish nation loudly la- 
went into ■winter quarters in the latter end of October, claimed against the union and the ^emment. m 
The Duke of Mrfborougb set out for Franckfort, where Jacobites were again in commotion. They held conftr- 
he conferred with the Electors of Mentz, Hanover, and ences: they maintained a correspondence with fte court 
Palatine* about the operations of the next campaif^ ; then of St. Grermain s ; a great number of the most rigid ^^gs 
he returned to the Hague* and having concerted the neces- entered so for into their measur^^ *^™ution 

sary measures with the deputies of the States-general, em- was absolutely necessary to remove the bberties, indepen- 
barked for England the beginning of November. dence, and commerce of fteir ^ntryj the nretendras , 

*5 XXIV. Die queen’s private fevour was now shifted birth.day was publidy celebrated in many different p^ 
to a new object. The Duress of Marlborough was sup- of the kingdom: and every thing seeing to portend a 
plant^ by Mrs. Masham, her own kinswoman, whom she universal revolt. IteiMd cm^nuM quiet undH the ad- 
had rescued from indigence and obscurity. This favourite ministration of the _Im 1 of Fetnbrok^ whom the qu^ 
succeeded to that ascendancy over the mind of her sove- had appointed lord-l^tenant of that liiDgdora. A parli^ 
reign which the duchess had formerly possessed. Shewas menthavingmetatDublminftemonthof July, presented 
more humble, pliable, and obliging, tnan her first patroness, addresses of congretulstim to oct m^esty on me late union 
who bad played the tyrant, and thwarted tlie queen in of the tro kingdoms. Tue Commons h^ing msp^ted 
some of her most respect^ maxims. Her miyesty’s pre- the public acMunte, resolved. That the kingdom bad been 
possession iu favour of the lories and high-ohuichmen was put to excessive charge, by means of great mr^rs of rent 
no longer insolentiy condemned and violently opposed, retunied b;y the late truste^ as due put of the forfeited 
Die new confidante conformed to all her prejudices, and estates, which returns were f^ and unjust ; and. That an 
encouraged all her designs with assent and approbation, humble representation should be laid before her majesty 
In political intrigues she acted as associate, or rather auxt. on this subject. They passed another laudable resolution 
liary, to Mr. Seci-etary Harley, who had insinuated him- in favour of their own manufactures. They granted the 
self into the queen’s good graces; and determined to sap necessaiy supplies, and having finished several bills for 
the credit pf the Duke of Marlborough and Earl of Go- the royal assent, were prorogued on the twenty-ninth day 
dolphin. His aim was to unite the tory interest under his of OofoW. , . j - . 

own ftuspiccs* and axpal the whi^ from the advantoges § XXVI. It was on the twenty-uiird of the same months 
they possessed under the government. His chief coadju- that the first parliament of Great Britain assembled at 
tor in this.scheme, was Henry St. John, afterwards Lord Westminster, when the queen, in her speech to both 
Bolinghroke, a man of warm imagination and ele^nt Houses, palliated the miscaniages in Provence and in 
taste, penetrating, ploquent, ambitious, and enterprising, Spain ; represented the necessity of makmir further efforts 
whose t&lents were rather specious than solid, and whose a^iust the common enemy ; and exhorted them to be 
principles were loose and fluctuating. He was at first upon their guard against those who endeavoured to sow- 
contented to act in an inferior capacity, subservient to the j^ousies in the commonwealth. The Commons, in their 
designs of Ae seoretm ; but when he understood the full address, expressed the continuance of their former zeal and 
extent of his own parts and influence, he was fired -with devotion to her majesty’s government : but in the House 
the .ambition of edipsing his principal, and irom the of Lords, the Earl of Wharton expatiated upon the scar- 
sphere of his minister raised himsdf to the character of his city of money, the decay of trade, and the mismanagement 
rival. These politicians, with the assistance of Sir Simon • of the navy. He was seconded by Lord Somers, and the 
B^ourt, a colleague of uncommon ability and credit, ex- leaders of the tory p^y, who prtmosed, that, previous to 
erted their endeavours to rally and reconcile the disunited every measure, they shrald consider foe state of the na- 
tories, who ■were given to understand, that the queen could tion. The desimi of Wharton and Somers to rase 
no longer hear the tyranny of the whi^: thatshe had been the Earl of Orford puce more to thebead^ of meadmi- 
always a fHend in her heart lo the toxy and high^ehurch ralty * and the tories* who did not perceive their drift* 
party; and that she would now exhibit manifest proof of hoped, in the course of the inquiry, to fix the blame of all 
ner inclination. She accordingly bestowed the bishop- mismanagement upon the whig ministers.^ A day being 
rics of Chester and Exeter upon Sir William Dawes and fixed for tills examination, the House received a petitjon 
Dr. Blackall, who, though otherwise of unblemished oha- from the sheri£& and merchants of_ Dindon, complaining 
racters, had raenly condemned the revolution. of.great loss by sea, for want of cruisers and convoys ; and 

§ XXV. ’The people in general began to be sick of fhe these complaints were proved by witnesses. The report 
whig ministn, whom they had formerly caressed. To ■was sent to the lord admiral, who answered all the articles 
them they imputed the 'burthens under which thev separately : then the tories moved for an address, in which 
groaned ; burthens which thev had hitherto been animated the ^blame of the miscarri^es might be laid upon the 
to bear by the pomp of triumph, and uninterrupted success, ministry and cabinet council ; but the motion wasover- 
At present they were discouraged by the battle of Al- ruldd : the queen ■was presented with a bare representation 
manza, the miscarriage of th'e expedition against Toulon, pf the facts, and desired that she would take the proper 
the loss of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, and the fate of "four measures for preventing such evils for the future. The 
ships of the liufc destroyed or taken by a squadron under Commons made some progress in an inquiry of the same 
the command of Messieurs Forbin and Du Guai Douin, nature ; and brought in a bill for the better securing the 
two of foe most enterprising sea-ofocers in foe Frroch serv- trade of foe kingdom. They cheerfully granted foe sup- 
ice. No new ad'vautageham been obtained in foe Nether- plies for foe^wrvice of foe ensmng year. They prepare 
lands : France, instead of sinking under foe weight of foe another bill for repealing foe Scottish act of security, and 
confederal^, seemed to f rise with iiesh ■vigour from every that about peace and ■war^hich had excited such jealousy 
overthrow : foe English traders had latdy sustained re- in the English nation. They resolved. That there should 
peated losses for want of proper convoys ; the coin of foe be but one privy council in foe kingdom of Great Britain : 
nation ■was visibly diminished; and the public credit be- ’ that foe militia of Scotland should be put on foe same 
gan to decline. The tories did not fail to inculcate and footing ■with that of England : that foe powers of the jus- 
exaggerate these causes of discontent, and foe ministry tices of foe peace should be foe same, through foe whole 
were too remiss in taking proper steps for foe satisfaction island : that foe lords of justiciary in Scotland should go 
of the nation. Instead of soothing by gentle measures, and drcuits twice in the yew i that foe writs for electing Scot- 
equal administration, the Scots, who bad expressed such tish inembers to serve in foe House of Commons should 
aversion to the union, foey treated foem in such a man- be directed, and returns made, in foe same manner as 
ner, as serv^ to exasperate the spirits'' of tW people. A pntetised in England. _ An act being formed on these reso- 
stop ■was put to their whole commerce for two moutiis be- iutions, they brought in a hill for preserving the trade with 
fore it was diverted into the new channel. Three months Portugal : then foey considered foe state of foe ■vrar in Spain, 
elapsed before foe equivalent was remitted to that king- § XXVII. When foe queen passed these bills, she re- 
dom, and it was afterwards applied to foe most shameful commended an augmentation in the aids and auxiliaries 
partialite. Seizures of wines and other merchandise im- granted to foe King of Spain and foe Duke of Savov. 
ported from thence into England, were made in all the This intimation product a debate in foe House of Lords, 
norfoem parts wifo an affectation of severity and disdmn : on foe afaiirs of Spain. The services of foe Earl'q^ 
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reterborou£;h were extolled by the Earl of Rochester and 
J ord Haversham, who levelled some oblique reflections at 
the Earl of Galway. Several lords enlarged, upon the ne- 
cessitv of carrving on the war until King Charles should 
be fullv established upon the throne of Spain. The Earl 
of Peterborough said they ought to contribute nine still- 
lint's in the pound rather than make peace on any other 
terms : he declared himself leady to return to Spam, and 
serve even under the Earl of Galway. The Earl of Ro- 
chester repeated a maxim of the old Duke of Schom- 
ber^ That attacking France in the Netherlands was like 
takmg a bull bv the horns. He therefore proposed, that 
the aflies should stand on the defensive in Flanders, and 
detach from thence fifteen or twenty thousand men into 
Catalonia. He was seconded by the Earl of Nottingham; 
but warmly opposed by the Duke of Marlborough, who 
urged, that the great towns in Brabant which he had con- 
quered could not be preserved without a considerable 
number of men ; and that if the French should gam any 
adiantage in Flanders from their sunerioritv in point of 
miinherrthe discontented party in Holland, which was very 
numerous, and bore with impatience the burthen of the 
war, would not fail crying aloud for peace. Being chal- 
lenged by Rochester to show how troops could be pro- 
cured for the service in Italy and Spain, he assured the 
House, that measures had been already concerted with the 
emperor, for forming an army of forty thousand men un- 
der the Duke of Savoy, for sending powerful succours to 
King Charles. Tliis declaration finished the debate, which 
issued in an affectionate address to her majesty. The 
Lords resolved, Tliat no peace could be safe and honour- 
able for her majesty and tier allies, if Spam and the Span- 
ish West Indies were suffered to continue in the power 
of the House of Bourbon. They presented an address, m 
which they desired she would press the emperor to send 
powerful succours to Spain under the command of Prince 
Eugene, with all possible expedition to make good Ins 
contract with the Duke of Savoy, and strengthen the army 
on the Rhine, which was now happily put under the con- 
duct of that wise and valiant prince, the Elector of Han- 
over. Tiie Commons concurred in this remonstrance, tn 
consequence of which the queen desired the emperor to 
bestow the command in Spain upon Prince Eugene. 
The court of Vienna, however, did not comply with this 
request; but sent thither Count Staremberg, who, of all 
the German generals, was next to the prince in military 
reputation. The Commons now’ proceeded to consider of 
ways and means, and actually established funds for raising 
the supply, which amounted' to the enormous sum of six 
millions. 

§ XXVIII. At this period Mr. Harlei’s character in- 
curred suspicion, from tne treachery of William Giegg, an 
inferior clerk in his office, who was' detected in a cories- 
pondence with Monsieur Chamillard, the French king’s 
minister. When his practices were detected he made an 
ample confession, and pleading guilty to his indictment at 
the Old Bailey, was condemned to death for high treason. 
At the same time, John Bara and Alexander Valiere were 
committed to Newgate, for corresponding with the enemy; 
and Claude Baiide, secretary to the Duke of Savoy’s mi- 
nister, was, at the request of his master, apprehended for 
traitorous practices against her majesty and her govern- 
ment. A committee of seven lords being ajinointed to 
examine these delinquents, made a report to the House, 
which was communicated to the queen, in an address, im- 
porting, that Gregg had discovered secrets of state to the 
French minister: that Alexander Valiere and John Bara 
had managed a correspondence xvith the goveriiois and 
commissaries of Calais and Boulogne ; and, in all proba- 
bility, discovered to the enemy the stations of the British 
cruisers, the strength of their convoys, and the times at 
which the merchant ships proceeded on their vovages: that 
all the papers in the office of Mr. Secretary Harley had 
been for a considerable time exposed to the view of the 
meanest clerks ; and that the perusal of all the letters to 
and from the French prisoners had been chiefly trusted to 
Gregg, a person of a very suspicious character, and known 
to be extremely indigent. The queen granted a reprieve 
to this man, in hope of his making some important dis- 
covery : but he really knew nothing of consequence to 


the nation. He x'as an indigent Scot, who had been em- 
ployed as a spy in bis own country, ami now offered liis 
services to Chamillard, with a view of being rewarded foi 
his treachery ; but he was discovered before he had reaiied 
any fruits fiom his correspondence. As he had no secrets 
of importance to impait, he was executed at Tvbuiii, 
xvhere he delivered a paper to the sherift', in xvliich he de- 
clared Mr. Harley entirely ignorant of all his treasonable 
connexions, notwithstanding some endeavours that were 
made to engage him in an accusation of that minister. 

§ XXIX. Tlie queen had refused to admit the Earl of 
Petei borough into her presence, until he should have vin- 
dicated his conduct, of which King Charles had complain- 
ed in divers letters. lie was eagerly desirous of a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. His military proceedings, his negociations, 
his disposal of the remittances, were taken into considei- 
ation by both Houses : but he produced such a number 
of xvitnesses and original papers to justify every transaction, 
that his character triumphed in the inquiry, which was 
dropped before it produced any resolution m parliament. 
Then they look cognizance of the state of affairs in Spam, 
and found there had been a great deficiency in the Eng- 
lish troops at the battle of Almanza. This, however, was 
explained so much to their satisfaction, that they voted an 
address to the queen, thanking her for having taken mea- 
sures to restore the affairs in Spam, and provide foreign 
troops for that service. The bill for rendering the union 
moie complete met with a vigorous opposition in the 
House of Lords from the court party, on account of the 
clause enacting. That, after the first of May, there should 
be but one privy council in the kingdom of Great Britain. 
The ministry finding it strenuously supported bv all the 
tones, and a considerable number of the other faction, 
would have compiomised the difference, by proposing that 
the privy council of Scotland should continue to the first 
day of October. They hinted this expedient, in hope of 
being able to influence the ensuing elections ; but the-r 
design being palpable, the motion was overruled, and the 
bill received the royal assent : a court of exchequer, how- 
ever, was erected in Scotland upon the model of that in 
England. The execution of Gregg, and the examination 
of Valiere and Bara who had acted as smugglers to the 
coast of France, under the protection of Harley, to whom 
they engaged for intelligence, affected the credit of that 
minister, who was reviled and traduced by the emissaries 
of the whig party. The Duke of Marlborough and the 
Earl of Godolphin, being apprized of his seciet practices 
w-ith Mis. Masham, wrote to the queen, that they could 
serve her no longer, should Mr. Harley continue in the 
post of secietary. Being summoned to the cabinet coun- 
cil, they waited on her peison and expostulated on the 
same subject. She endeavoured to appease their resent- 
ment with soft persuasion, which had no effect ; and when 
they retired from court, to the astonishment of all the 
spectators, she repaired in person to the council. There 
Ml. Secretary’ Harley began to explain the cause of their 
meeting, which was some circumstance relating to foreign 
affairs." The Duke of Somerset said he did not see how' 
they could deliberate on such matters w’hile the general 
and treasurer were absent: the other members observed a 
sullen silence ; so that the council broke up, and the queen 
found herself in danger of being abandoned by her mi- 
nisters. Next dav her majesty sent for the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and told him that Harley should immediately 
resign liis office, which was conferred upon Mr. Henry 
Boyle, chancellor of the exchequer : but she deeply re- 
sented the deportment of the duke and the Earl of Go- 
dolphin, from whom she entirely xvithdrew her confidence. 
Sir Simon Haicourt, attorney-general, Sir Thomas Maii- 
sel, comptroller of the household, and Mr. St. John, re- 
linquished their several posts upon the disgrace of Harlev. 

§ XXX. The kingdom was at this period alarmed xvith 
a threatened inx’asion from France. The court of St. Ger- 
main’s had sent over one Colonel Hook w’ltli credentials 
to Scotland, to learn the situation, number, and ability 
of the pretender’s friends in that country. This minister, 
by his misconduct, produced a division among the Scot- 
tish Jacobites. Being a creature of the Duke of Perth, 
he attached himself xx'hollv to the Duke of Athol, and those 
other zealous partisans who xvere hent upon receiving the 
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pretender without conditions : and he neglected the Duke 
of Hamilton, the Earl Marischal, and other adherents of 
that house, -nho adopted the more moderate principles 
avowed bv the Earl of Middleton. At his return to 
France, he made such a favourable report of the disposi- 
tion and power of the Scottish nation, that Louis resolved 
to equip an armament, and send over the pretender to that 
kingdom. His pretence was to establish that prince on 
the throne of his ancestors : but his real aim v.as to make 
a diversion from the Netherlands, and evcue a revolt in 
Great Britain, which should hinder Queen Anne from 
exerting herself against France on the continent. He be- 
gan to make preparations for this expedition at Dunkirk, 
where a squadron was assembled under the command of 
the Chev aiier de Fourbin ; and a bod_v of land forces were 
embarked with Monsieur de Gace, allerwards known by the 
appellation of the Mareschal de Matignon. The pretender, 
who had assumed tlie name of the Chevalier de St. 
George, was furnished with services of gold and silver 
plate, sumptuous tents, rich clothes for his life-guards, 
splendid liveries, and all sorts of necessaries even to pro- 
fusion. Louis at parting presented him with a sword 
studded with valuable diamonds, and repeated what he 
had formerly said to this adventurer’s father; “ He hoped 
lie should never see him again.” The Pope contributed 
to the expense of this expedition, and accommodated him 
with divers religious inscriptions, which were wrought 
upon his colours and standards. Queen Anne being in- 
formed of these preparations, and the design of the French 
monarch, communicated to the Commons the advices 
which she had received from Holland and the Netherlands, 
touching the destination of the Dunkirk armament : both 
Houses concurred in an address, assuring her they would 
assist her majesty with their lives and fortunes against the 
pretended Prince of Wales, and all her other^enemies. 
Then they passed a bill, enacting. That the oath of abju- 
ration should be tendered to all persons, and such as re- 
fused to take It should be in the condition of convicted 
recusants. By another, they suspended the habeas corpus 
act till October, with relation to persons apprehended by 
the government on suspicion of treasonable practices. The 
pretender and his adherents were proclaimed traitors and 
rebels ; and a bill was passed, discharging the clans of 
Scotland from all vassalage to those chiefs who should 
take up arms against her majesty. Transports were hiied 
to bring over ten British battalions from Ostend : a large 
fleet being equipped with incredible diligence, sailed from 
Deal towards Dunkirk, under the conduct of Sir John 
Leake, Sir George Byng, and Lord Dursley. The French 
imagined that Leake had sailed to Lisbon, and that Britain 
was unprovided of ships of war ; so that they were amazed 
and confounded when this fleet appeared 'off Mardvke: 
a stop was immediately put to the embarkation of their 
troops : frequent expresses were despatched to Paris : the 
Count de Fourbin repiesented to the French king the 
little probability of succeeding in this enterprise, and the 
danger that would attend the attempt ; but he received 
positive orders to embark the forces, and set sail with the 
first favourable wind. 

§ XXXI. The British fleet being forced from their station 
by severe weather on the fourteenth day of March, the 
French squadron sailed on the seventeenth from the road of 
Dunkirk; but the wind shifting, it anchored in Newport-pits 
till the nineteenth in the ev ening, when thev set sail again 
with a fair breeze, steering their course for'Scotland. "Sir 
George Byng having received advice of their departure, 
from an Ostend v*essel sent out for that purpose by Mtyor- 
Genera! Cadogaii, gave chace to the enemy, after having 
detached a squadron, under Admiral Baker!^ to convoy the 
troops that were embarked at Ostend for England. On 
the tenth dry of March, the queen went to the House of 
Peers, where, in a speech to both Houses, she told them 
that the French fleet had sailed; that Sir George Byng 
was in pursuit of them; and that ten battalions of 'her 
troops were e.xpected every day in England. This inti- 
mation was followed by two very warm addresses from 
the Lords and Commons, in which they repeated their 
assurances of standing by her against all her enemies. 
They exhorted her to persevere in supporting the common 
1 Three Camisars, or protevtints, from the Cetennois, hating made 


cause, notwithstanding this petty attempt to disturb h 
dominions ; and levelled some severe insinuations again 
those who endeavoured to foment jealousies between h 
majesty and her most faithful servants. Addresses on th 
same occasion were sent up from different parts of th 
kingdom ; so that the queen seemed to look with contem 
upon the designs of the enemy. Several regiments of foo 
xvith some squadrons of cax airy, began their march f 
Srotlaiid : the Earl of Lev eti. the commander in chief of th 
forces in that countrv, and governor of the castle of Edi 
burgh, hastened thither to put that fortress in a posture 
defence, and to make the proper dispositions to oppose th 
pretender at his landing. But the vigilance of Sir Geor^ 
Byng rendered all these precautions unnecessary. H 
sailed directly to the frith of Edinburgh, where he aiTive 
almost as soon as the enemy, who immediately took th 
advantage of a land breeze, and bore away with all the sa 
they could can-y. The English admiral gave chace ; an 
the Salisbury, one of their ships, was boarded and take 
At night Monsieui de Fourbin altered his course, so th. 
next day they weie out of reach of the English squadro 
The pretender desired they would proceed to the north 
ward, and land him at Inverness, and Fourbin seeme 
willing to gratify his request : but the wind changing, an 
blowing in their teeth with great violence, he represente 
the danger of attempting to prosecute the voyage ; an 
with the consent of the Chev aiier de St. George and hi 
general, returned to Dunkirk, after having been tosse 
about a whole month in very tempestuous weather. I 
the mean time. Sir George Byng sailed up to Leith roa 
where he received the freedom of the city of Edinburgh i 
a golden box, as a testimony of gratitude for his havin 
delivered them from the dreadful apprehensions unde 
whieh they laboured. 

§ XXXIl. Certain it is, the pretender could not ha’ 
chosen a more favourable opportunity for making a d 
scent upon Scotland. The people in general were dis 
affected to the government on account of the union : th 
regular troops under Leven did not exceed five-and-twent 
hundred men, and even great part of these would in al 
probability have joined the invader: the castle of Ediii 
burgh was destitute of ammunition, and would in all ap 
pearance have surrendered at the first summons ; in whic! 
case the Jacobites must have been masters of tlie equiva 
lent money lodged in that fortress : a good number o 
Dutch ships loaded with cannon, small arms, ammunition 
and a large sum of money, had been driven on shore i 
the shire of Angus, where thev would have been seized b 
the friends of the pretender, "had the French troops bee' 
landed ; and all the adherents of that house were readv t 
appear in arms. In England, such a demand was m'ad 
upon the bank, by those who favoured the invasion, an 
those who dreaded a revolution, that the public credi 
seemed to be in danger. The Commons resolved, that who 
ever designedly endeavoured to destroy or lessen the publi 
credit, especially at a time when the kingdom vras threat 
ened with an invasion, was guilty of a high crime and mis 
demeanor, and an enemy to her majesty and the kingdom 
The lord treasurer signified to the directors nurrhet. Hare 
of the bank, that her majesty would allow for Bn, er. Lock- 
six months an interest of si'x per cent, upon e“j‘: Dm.cl' 
their bills, which was double the usual rate ; of 'I'o 
and considerable suras of money were offered roaah.'’co^Suct 
to them by this nobleman, as well as by’ the '’''ohcss 
Dukes of' Marlborough, Newcastle, and roukii!'Tri’en<i. 
Somerset. The French, Dutch, and Jewish ' 

merchants, whose interest was in a peculiar the'iil'mr°L. 
manner connected with the safety of the bank, 
exerted themselves for its support ; and the direct rs 
having called in twenty per cent, upon their capital stock 
were enabled to answer all the demands of the timorou 
and disaffected. All the noblemen and persons of dis 
tinction in Scotland, suspected of an attachment to th 
court of St. Germain’s, were apprehended, and either im 
prisoned in the castle of Edinburgh, or brought up t 
London, to be confined in the Tower or in Newgate 
Among these was the Duke of Hamilton, who found mean 
to make his peace with the whig ministers ; and, in 
little time, the other prisoners weie admitted to bail. 

their escape, aad repaiied to London, acquired about this lime the appe’ 
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A D -or 5 XXXIII. On the first day of April, the 
^ ■ jjarliament was prorogued, and afterwards 

dissolved by proclamation. ^Vnts were issued out for 
new elections, together with a proclamation, commanding 
all the peers of North Britain to as'-emble at Holyrood- 
house in Edinburgh, on tiie seventeenth day of June, to 
elect sixteen peers to represent them in the ensuing British 
parliament, pursuant to the twenty-second aiticle of the 
treaty of union. After the dissolution of the parliament, 
the Lords Griffin, Clermont, two sons of the Eail of Mid- 
dleton, and several Scottish and Irish officers, who had 
been taken on board the Salisbury, were brought to Lon- 
don, and imprisoned in the Tower, or in Newgate. Lord 
Griffin being attainted by outlawry, for liigli treason com- 
mitted in the reign of King William, was brought to the 
bar of the court of king’s bench, and a rule made for his 
execution ; hut he was reprieved from month to month, 
until he died of a natural death in prison. Tlie privy 
council of Scotland was dissolved ; the Duke of Queens- 
berry was created a British peer, by the title of Baron of 
Nippon, IMarquis of Beverley, and Duke of Dover; and 
the office of secretary at war, vacant bv the resignation of 
Henry St. John, was bestowed upon Robert Walpole, a 
gentleman who had rendered himself considerable m the 
House of Commons, and whose conduct we shall hare 
occasion to mention more at large in the 'equol. About 
the same time, a proclamation was issued for distributing 
jirizes, in certain propoitions, to the different officers and 
seamen of the royal navy ; a regulation that still prevails. 

■§ XXXIV. The Flench king, not at all discour.iged by 
the miscan'iaae of his projected invasion, lesolved to im- 
prove the advantages he had gained on the continent 
during the last campaign, and indeed he made efibits tliat 
were altogether incredible, considering the consumptive 
state of his finances.? He assembled a prodigious army 
in the Netlierlands under the command of the Duke of 
Burgundy, assisted by Vendome, and accompanied bv the 
Duke of Berry and the Chevalier de St. George. ' The 
Elector of Bavaria was destined to the command of the 
tioops upon the Illiine, where he was seconded by the 
Duke of Berwick ; and the Maresclial de Villeroy was 
sent to conduct the forces in Dauphiiie. About the latter 
end of March, the Duke of Marlborough repaired to the 
Hague, where he wa.s met by Prince Eugene; these two 
celelirated generals conferred with the Pensionary Hein- 
sius, and the deputies of the States-geneial. Then they 
made an excursion to Hanover, where'they prevailed upon 
the elector to be satisfied with acting upon the defensive in 
his command on the Rhine, and spare part of his forces, 
that the confederates might be enabled to make vigorous 
efforts m the Netherlands. The prince proceeded to 
Vienna, and the duke immediately returned to Flanders, 
where lie assembled the army towards the latter end of 
May. On the twenty-fifth day of that mouth, the Duke 
de \^endome marched to Soignies, and posted himself 
within three leagues of the confederates, who were en- 
camped at Billinghen and Halle. The Duke of Marl- 
borough having received intelligence that the enemy were 
on their march by Bois-.Seigneur-Isaac to Braine-la-Leuwe, 
concluded their intention was to take post on the banks 

Jation of the Fren<h prophets, from llicir enthusiaslic sestic nlatioits. effu- 
sions, and coinulsions . and even formed a sect of their tounir^ men. Jhe 
Trench refuRees, scandalized at tlieir ftehaviour, and authorized by tlie 
Bisliop of London, as supenor of the Tiench cnnsresations, resolxefl to 
inquire into the mission of tiitse pretended propfiets, uhose names were 
riias Marion, Joim Ca%alier, and Uuraiid Tace. J bey were derlartd 
impostors and comiterteifs. ^sotv ilhstandiii" this ileiisinn, which was 
confirmed by the bishops, they continued tlieir assemblies in Soho, under 
the countenance ofSir Itichard Buihley and John Lacy, lliey reviled the 
ministers of tlie established churcli : they denounced jHdRmcnts acainst (he 
city of London, and the whole Brilisli nation ; anti published their predic- 
tions, composed of unintelligible jarRon, 1 iien ihty were prosecuted at 
t^he expense of the Trench churches, as disturbers of the public peace, and 
false prophets. 'J hey were sentenced to pav a fine of iv^enty marks each, 
and stand twice on a SfafTold, with panels on their breasts denoting their 
offence , a sentence which was executed accordingly at Charing Cross, and 
tlie Ho> al Lxchange. 

In the course ot this >ear, Mr. Stanhope, who was resident from (he 
queen at the court of Cliarles, concluded a treaty of commerce with (his 
monarch, winch would have p/o'efl extremely advantaeeous to Great 
l\ritain, had he been firmly established on the throne ol Spain It was 
stijnilated that the rnglish merclianis should enioythe privilege of import- 
ing all kinds of merchandise from the (oast of iJarbaiy into the maritime 
nlaces of .Spam, without paving any higher iliity than if (hat merchandise 
had been the firoduce ot Great Britain , and that even t'leae dudes slioiild 
not be pawl till six months after tlic merchandise should he landed and sold, 
tlie meichants giving security for the customs. It was agreed that the 
whole commerce of the Spanish West Indies should he carried on by a 
)oait company of Spanish and British merchants ; imd in the interim, as 
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of the Diiele, to binder the allies from ji.issino tlipl 
river, and to occupy Louvaine. He, tlieiefore,'’ com- 
manded the army to march all night, and on the tliird day 
of June encamped at Terbank, General D’Auvenpieique 
fixing his quarteis in the subuibs of Louvaine, while llie 
I’reiich advanced no further than Genap and Biame-la- 
Leuwe. As they -weie more numerous tlian the confede- 
rates, and headed by a prince of the blood, the generals of 
the allies at first expected that they would hazaid a battle : 
but their scheme vas to retiieve by stratagem the places 
they had lost in Flanders. The Elector of Bavaria had 
rendered himself extremely popular in the great touns: 
the Count de Bergeyck, who had considerable interest 
among them, was devoted to the House of Bourbon : the 
inliabitanls of the great cities were naturally inconstant 
and mutinous, and particularly dissatisfied with the Dutch 
government. Tlie French generals resolved to profit by 
these circumstances. A detachment of tlieir troops, under 
the Brigadiers La Faille and Pasteur, surprised the city of 
Ghent, in uhicli there was no garrison : at the same time 
the Count de la Motle, with a strong body of forces, ap- 
pealed before Bruges, which was surrendeied to him with- 
out opposition : then he made a fruitless attempt upon 
Damme, and marched to the little foit of Plassendhall, 
which lie took by assault. The Duke of Marlborough was 
no sooner apprized of the enemy’s having sent a strong 
detachment towards Tubize, than be marched from Ter- 
bank, passed the canal, and encamped at Anderlecli. The 
French crossed the Senne at Halle and 'Fubize, and the 
allies lesolved to auack them next morning: but the 
enemy passed the Dernier in the night with great expedi- 
tion ; and the Duke of Marlboiougb next day encamped 
at Asebe, where be was joined by Prince Isngene, who 
had marched with a considerable reinforcement of Gei- 
mans from the Moselle. The enemy understanding that 
tins general was on his march, determined to reduce Oude- 
narde, the only pass on the Schelde possessed by the con- 
federates : and invested it on the ninth day of July, hoping 
to subdue it before the allies could be reinforced. The 
Duke of Marlhoiough was immediately in motion, and 
made a surprising march from Asche, as far as Herselm- 
gen, where he was joined by the reinforcement. Then lie 
took possession of the stiong camp at Lessines, whicli the 
Frencli bad intended to occupy, in order to cover the siege 
of Ondenarde. 

§ XXXV. Thus disappointed, the French generals 
altered their resolution, abandoned Oudenarde, and began 
to pass the Schelde at Gavre. The two generals of the 
confederates were bent upon bringing them to an engage- 
ment. Cadogan was sent with sixteen battalions and eight 
squadrons to repair the roads, and throw budges over the 
Schelde below Oudenarde. The army was in motion at 
eight o’clock, and marched with such expedition, that by 
two m the alternoon the horse bad leaclied the bridges 
over which Cadogan and his detachment were passing. 
The enemy bad posted seven battalions in the village of 
Heynem, situated on the banks of the Schelde, and the 
French household troops were diawn u|) m older of battle 
on the adjacent plain, opposite to a body of troops under 
Major-General Rantzaw, who weie posted behind a iivulet 

llie {Treater part of that counlry was in the hands of Philip, ln<5 competitor 
consented that the British suhiects should Irafle frotl> in all tlic ports ot 
the West ln<hes, vvilh ten ships of five hundretl tons each, under sucli con- 
voy as tier Britannic majesty shonhl think fit to a|)p‘5int. 

Before (he openinjr of the campaiRn, a very darniR entei prise was 
formetl hy one Colonel Queintei n, a partisan ir. the imperial artnv '1 Ins 
mall laid a scheme tor cnrr> ins off tlie Dauphin of I'lance from (he court 
of Versailles, lie selected tliir(> men of approved vrilnur tor this under- 
taktn". lie j^otured passes for them, and they renilcavoused in the neigh- 
bourhood ot Pans, On the twenty fourth day of Maich, m the evening, 
he and his accomplices stopped acoath and six, vvitti the kinu’s livcnes 
and arrested (he person who was in it, on the supposition of his bein" a 
prince of the blood. It was however M. de Berrmglien, (lie king’s tirst 
equer^. j his officer they mounted on a spare horse, and set out for (he 
Low Countries: hut, being little acquainted vvilli the roads, they did not 
reach Chantilly till next morning, vvlien they heaid the tocsin, or alarm- 
bell, and thence concluded that oetachments were sent out in pursuit of 
them. Neveitheless, they proceeded boldly, and woiihl ceitainly have 
earned (he point, had not Queintern halted three hours lor llie letreshment 
of Ills prisoner, who complained of his being indisfiosed. lie likew ise pro- 
cured a chaise, an<l ordered the back of it to be low ered tor his convenience. 
'J hese acts ot humanity relardetl him so much, tliat lie was ov ertaken hy a 
detachment ot hoi sc at Ham, within three hours’ ride ot a place of safety. 
Tiiiding himself surrounded, he thoupfit propei (o sui render, ?nd I\I. de 
Bernngheii treated linn with great penerositv, tor the civilities lie bad 
experunced at his hands, lie rained him back to Versailles, and lodged 
him in his own apartments JIadame de Beiringhen made him a con- 
siderable (iiesent; anrl the king ordered liim and Ins tompaninns to tie 
dischaiged, on account of the courage and humanity ltic> had displa>ed. 
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that ran into the river. The Duke de Vendome intended 
to attack the confederates when one half of their army 
should have passed the Schelde ; hut he was thwaited by 
the Duke of Burgundy, who seemed to be perplexed and 
iiresolute. This prince had ordered the troops to halt in 
their march to Gavre, as if he had not yet formed any 
resolution ; and now he recalled the squadrons from the 
plain, determined to avoid a battle. \’endome remon- 
strated against this conduct, and the dispute continued 
till three in the afternoon, when the gi eater part of the 
allied army had passed the Schelde without opposition. 
Then the Duke of Burgundy declared foi an engagement, 
and Vendome submitted to Ins opinion with great reluc- 
tance, as the oppoitunity was now lost, and the army un- 
formed. iMa)or-Gencral Grimaldi was ordered to attack 
Rantzaw witli the horse of the king’s household, who, 
finding the rivulet marshy, lefused to charge, and retired 
to the right, hleanwhile Cadogan attacked the village of 
Heynem, which he took with tliico of the seven battalions 
by which it was guaided. Rantzaw, passing the rivulet, 
advanced into the plain, and diove before him several 
squadrons of the enemy. In this attack the electoral 
Prince of Hanover, his late majesty George II. charged 
at the head of Bulau’s dragoons witli great intrepidity. 
His horse was shot under him, and Colonel Lascliky 
killed by his side. Divers French regiments were entirely 
broken, and a good number of officers and standards fell 
into the hands of the Hanoverians. The confederates con- 
tinued still passing the river ; but few or none of the in- 
fantry were come up till five in the afternoon, when the 
Duke of Argyle arrived with twenty battalions, which im- 
mediately sustained a vigorous assault fiom the enemy. 
By this time the French weie drawn up in order of battle; 
.ind the allies being formed as they passed the river, both 
armies were engaged through the whole extent of their 
hnes about seven in the evening. Europe liad not nianv 
years produced two such noble armies: above one hundred 
general officers appeared in the field, and two hundred 
and fifty colonels fought at the head of their respective 
regiments. Tlie number of the French exceeded that of 
the allies by t«elve thousand: but their generals were 
divided; their forces ill-disposed; and the men dispirited 
by the uninterrupted success of their adversanes. They 
seemed fiom the beginning averse to an engagement, anil 
acted in hurry and trepidation. Nevertheless, the action 
was maintained until General D'Auverquerque and Count 
Tilly, who commanded on the left of the allies, obliged the 
nglit of the enemy to give ground; and the Piinee of 
Orange with Count Ovienstern attacked them in flank with 
the Dutch infantry. Then they began to give way, and 
retired m great confusion. The "Duke de Vendome, 
alightinj; from his horse, rallied the broken battalions, 
tailed the officers by name, conjured them to maintain the 
honour of their country, and animated the men with Ins 
voice and example. But notwithstanding all liis endea- 
vours, they were forced back among the enclosures in great 
confusion. Some regiments were cut in pieces; others 
desired to ca|iitulate ; and if the darkness had not inter- 
posed, their whole army would have lieen riitned. The 
night coming on, so tliat it became impossible to dis- 
tinguisli friends from enemies, tlie two generals ordered the 
troo[is to cease firing, and the enemy took this opportunity 
ofescapiiig bv the load whicli leads from Oudenarde to 
Glioiit. Ihe Duke de Vendome seeing the French forces 
flying in the utmost terror and precipitation, formed a rear- 
piard of about five-and-twenty squadrons, and as many 
battalions, with which he secured the retreat To tins 
precaution the safety of their army was entirely owing ; for 
at d.ij-break the Duke of hlarlboiougli sent a large de- 
tachment of horse and foot, under the Lieutenant-Generals 
Bulau and Lumley, to pursue the fugitives: hut the 
liedges and ditches that skirted the load'were lined with 
the French gienadiers in such a manner, that the cavalry 
could not form, and they were obliged to desist. The 
French reached Glient about eight in the moimng, and 
marcliing tbiough the city, encamped at l.ovendegen on the 
canal. Tlieie they thought proper to cast up entrench- 
inents, upon which they planted their artillery, which they 
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had left at Gavie with their heavy baggage. About three 
thousand were slam on the field of battle ; two thousand 
deserted ; and about seven thousand were taken, including 
a great number of officers, together with ten pieces of can- 
non, above a hundred standards and colours, and four 
thousand horses. The loss of the allies did not amount 
to two thousand men ; nor was one officer of distinction 
killed on their side during the whole engagement.h After 
the confederates had rested two days on the field of battle, 
a detachment was ordered to level the French lines between 
Ypres and the Lys : another was sent to raise contributions 
as lar as Arras : they ravaged the country, and struck ter- 
ror even into the city of Pans. While the allies plundered 
the province of Picardy, a detachment from the French 
army, under the Chevalier de Rozen, made an irruption 
into Dutch Flanders, bioke through the lines of Bervilet, 
which had been left unguarded, and made a descent upon 
the island of Cadsandt, wdiich they laid under contribution. 

§ XXXyi. The generals of the allies now undertook 
an enterprise, which, in the opinion of the French generals, 
savoured of rashness and inconsiderate self-sufficiency. 
This was the siege of Lisle, the strongest town in Flanders, 
provided with all necessaries, store of ammunition, and a 
garrison reinforced with one-and-twenty battalions of the 
best troops in France, commanded by Mareschal de 
Boufflers in person. But these were not the principal 
difficulties which the allies encountered. The enemy had 
cut off the communication between them and their maga- 
zines at Antwerp and Sas-Fan-Glient : so tliat they were 
obliged to bring their convoys from Ostend along a narrow 
causeway, exjiosed to the attack of an army more numer- 
ous than that with which Ihey sat down before Lisle. On 
the thirteenth of August it was invested on one side by 
Prince Eugene, and on the other by the Prince of Orange- 
Nassau Stadtholder of Friesland : while the Duke of Mail- 
borough encamped at Ilelchm, to cover the siege. The 
trenches were opened on the twenty-second day of August, 
and carried on with that vigour and alacritv which is al- 
ways inspiied by victory and success. The Dukes of 
Burgundy and Vendome being now joined by the Duke 
; of Berwick, resolved, if possible, to relieve the place ; and 
made several marches and counter-marches for this pur- 
pose. Marlborough being apprized of their intention, 
marched out of his lines to give them battle, being rein- 
forced by a considerable bodv of troops from the siege, in- 
cluding Augustus King of Boland, and the Landgrave of 
Hesse, as volunteers : hut the enemy declined an eniran^e- 
ment, and the allies returned to their camp, whiclAliev 
fortified with an entrenchment. On the seventh day of 
September, the besiegers took by assault the counterscarp 
of Lisle, after an obstinate action, in which they lost a 
thousand men. The French generals continued to hover 
about the camp of the confederates, which they actually 
cannonaded ; and the Duke of Marlborough again formed 
Ins army in order of battle : but their design was only to 
harass the allies with continual alarms, and interruot the 
operations of the siege. Tliey endeavoured to surprise 
the town of Aeth, by means of a secret correspondence with 
the inhabitants : but the conspiracy was discovered before 
it took efi’ect. Then they cut oft' all communication be- 
tween the besiegers and the Schelde, the banks of which 
they fortifie’d with strong entrenchments, and a prodigious 
number of cannon ; so that now all the stores and neces- 
saries were sent to tlie camp of the confederates from 
Ostend. On the twenty-first day of September, Prince 
Eugene, who was in tiie trenches, seeintr t!ie troops driven 
by the enemy from a lodgement they had made on the coun- 
terscarp of the tenaille, rallied and led them back to the 
charge: but being wounded over the left eye wntli a musket- 
shot, he was obliged to retire, and for some days the Duke 
of Marlborough sustained the whole command, both in 
the siege and of the covering army. On the twenty-third 
the tenaille was stormed, and a lodgement made alonn- 
the covered wav. Mareschal Boufflers having found means 
to inform the Duke de Vendome that his ammunition was 
almost expended, this general detached the Chevalier de 
Luxembourg, \yith a body of horse and dragoons, to sup- 
ply the place with gunpowder, every man carrying a bag of 
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forty pounds upon the crupper. Tiiey were discovered in 
passing thiougli the camp of tlie allies, and pursued to the 
barrier of the town into which about three hundred were 
admitted: but a great number were killed by the confe- 
derates, or miserably destroyed by the explosion of the 
powder which they carried. 

§ XXXVII. The next attempt of the French generals 
was to intercept a convoy from Ostend. The Count de 
la Motte marched from Ghent, with about two-and-twenty 
thousand men, to attack this convoy, which was guarded 
by six thousand of the allies, commanded by Major-General 
Webb. Tliis officer made such an admirable disposition 
by the wood of Wynendale, and received the enemy with 
such a close fire, that, after a very warm action, that lasted 
two hours, they retired in the utmost confusion, notwith- 
standing their great superiority in numbers, leaving six 
thousand men killed upon the field of battle; the loss of 
the allies not exceeding nine hundred and twelve officers 
and soldiers. This was the most honourable exploit per- 
formed during the whole war, and of such consequence to 
tlie confederates, that if the convoy had been taken, the 
siege must have been raised. The Duke de Vendome or- 
dered the dykes between Bruges and Newport to be cut, 
so as to lay the whole country under water, in hopes of de- 
stroying the communication between Ostend and the camp 
of (he confederates; and, after a regular siege, he took 
Colonel Caulfield, and a body of British troops posted in 
the village of Leffinghen, by whose means the convoys had 
been forwarded to the Duke of Marlborough. On the 
twenty-second of October, Mareschal Boufflers desired to 
capitulate for the town of Lisle : next day the articles were 
signed : on the twenty-fifth the allies took possession of 
the place, and the mareschal retired into the citadel with 
the remains of his garrison, which, from twelve thousand, 
was reduced to less than the half of that number. A nego- 
ciation was begun for the surrender of the citadel : but 
Boufflers made such extravagant demands as were rejected 
with disdain. Hostilities were renewed on the twenty- 
ninth day of the month ; and the Earl of Stair was de- 
tached to provide corn for the army in the districts of 
Fumes and Dixmude. During these transactions, Velt- 
Mareschal D’Auvernuerque died at Rousselaer, in the 
sixty-.seventh year of nis age, after having, in above thirty 
campaigns, exhibited innumerable proofs of uncommon 
courage, ability, and moderation. The Duke de Vendome 
did not despair of obliging the confederates to abandon 
their enterprise : the French ministers at Rome and \'enice 
publicly declared the allied army was cooped up in such a 
manner, that it must either raise the siege or be famished. 
The Elector of Bavaria, with a detachment of ten thou- 
sand men, marched to Brussels, and attacked the counter- 
scarp with incredible fury; but was repulsed by the 
garrison, under the command of General Paschal, and 
retired with precipitation, when he understood that the 
Duke of Marlborough was in.motion to relieve the place. 
This nobleman and Prince Eugene no sooner understood 
the danger to which Brasscls was exposed, than they 
marched with the covering army to the Schelde, which 
they passed on pontoons without opposition, notwith- 
standing the formidable works which the French had 
raised. They now abandoned them with precipitation, to 
the surprise of the confederates, who had laid their ac- 
count with the loss of a thousand men in the attack. 
Having passed the river between Eskenaffe and Hauterive, 
as well as at other places, they marched to Oudenarde, 
where they received intelligence that the elector had 
retreated. Then Prince Eugene returned to Lisle, and 
the Duke of Marlborough proceeded to Brussels, where 
lie was received with joy and acclamation. He afterwards 
took post at Oudenarde, so as to maintain a communica- 
tion with Prince Eugene. 

§ XXXVIII. The besiegers having made lodgements and 
raised batteries on the second counterscarp of the citadel, 
sent a messaire to Boufflers, intimating, tliat if he would 
surrender before the opening of the batteries, he should 
have an honourable capitulation ; otherwise he and his gar- 
rison must he made prisoners of war. He chose to avoid 
the last part of the alternative : hostages were exchanged 
on the eighth day of December, and the articles signed on 
the tenth ; when the mareschal and his gairison marched 


out with the honours of war, and were conducted to 
Douay. In this great enterprise, spirit and perseverance 
made amends for want of foresight and skill, ■i\hich v\as 
flagrant on the side of the confederates!; yet their success 
was owing in a great measure to the improvidence and 
misconduct of the besieged. The French generals never 
dreamed that the allies would attempt any thing of conse- 
quence after the reduction of Lisle, considering the ad- 
vanced season of the year, and therefore they returned to 
Paris, after having clistributed their army into winter- 
quarters. But their indefatigable antagonists were deter- 
mined to strike another stroke of impoitance before their 
forces should separate. On the twentieth day of December 
they invested the city of Ghent on all sides; and on the 
thirtieth, when the batteries were ready to open, the Count 
de la Motte, who commanded the garrison, desired to 
capitulate. On the thiid day of the next month he marched 
out with thirty battalions and sixteen squadrons, which 
were conducted toTournay; while the Duke of Argyle, 
with SIX British battalions, took possession of the town and 
citadel. Then the enemy abandoned Bruges, Plassendahl, 
and Leffinghen : and the generals of the allies, having 
settled the plan of winter-quarters, repaired to Holland, 
leaving the forces under the command of Count Tilly. 
The French king was confounded and dismayed at these 
conquests in the Netherlands. Nor was he easy on the 
side of Dauphine : in spite of all the vigilance and activity 
of Villars, the Duke of Savoy made himself master of the 
important fortresses of Exilles, La Perouse, the valley of 
St. Martin, and Fenestrells ; so that by the end of the 
campaign he had secured a hairier to his own frontiers; 
and opened a wav into the French provinces, after having 
made a diversion in favour of King Charles, by obliging 
the enemy to send a strong detachment from Rousillon to 
the assistance of Villars. 

§ XXXIX. The campaign in Catalonia was productive 
of a great event. Count Guido de Staremberg arrived at 
Barcelona on the last day of April : but the imperial 
troops brought from Italy by Admiral Leake did not land 
in time to relieve Torlosa, which the Duke of Orleans 
besieged and took, together with Denia, the garrison of 
which were made prisoners of war, contrary to the articles 
of capitulation. These losses, however, were abiindantlv 
made up to the allies by the conquest of Sardinia and 
Minorca. Sir John Leak’e having taken on board a hand- 
ful of troops, under the conduct of the Marquis D’Alcon- 
zel, set sail for Cagliari, and summoned the viceroy to 
submit to King Charles. As he did not send an imme- 
diate answer, the admiral began to bombard the city, and 
the inhabitants compelled him to surrender at discretion. 
The greater part of the garrison enlisted themselves in the 
service of Charles. The deputies of the Slates being 
assembled by the Marquis D’Alconzel, acknowledged that 
prince as their sovereign, and agreed to furnish his army 
with thirty thousand sacks of corn, which were accord- 
ingly transported to Catalonia, where there was a great 
scarcity of provision. Ma)or-General Stanhope having 
planned the conquest of Minorca, and concerted with the 
admiral the measures necessary to put it in execution, 
obtained from Count Staremberg a few battalions of 
Spaniards, Italians, and Portuguese : at the head of these 
he embarked at Barcelona with a fine train of British 
artillery, accompanied by Brigadier Wade and Colonel 
Petit, an engineer of great leputation. They landed on 
the island about two miles from St. Philip’s foit, on the 
twenty-sixth of August, with about eight hundred marines, 
which augmented their number to about three thousand. 
Next day they erected batteiies; and General Stanhope 
ordered a number of arrows to be shot into the place, to 
which papers were affixed, written in the Spanish and 
French languages, containing threats, that all the garrison 
should be sent to the mines, if they would not surrender 
before the batteries were finished. The garrison consisted 
of a thousand Spaniards and six hundred French marines, 
commanded by Colonel la Jonquire, who imagined that the 
niimher of the besiegers amounted to at least ten thousand, 
so artfully had they been drawn up in sight of the enemy. 
The batteries began to play, and in a little time demolished 
four towers that served as outworks to the fort : then they 
made a breach in the outward wall, through which Briga- 
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dier Wade, at the head of the gienadiers, stormed a re- 
doubt with such extraordinary valour as struck the besieged 
with consternation. On the second or third day tliey 
thought proper to beat a pailey, and canitnlate, on roiidi- 
tion, That they should march out with tlie honours ol war : 
that the Spaniards should be transpoited to Murcia, and 
the French to Toulon. These last, however, were detained 
bv way of repiisal for the gaiiison of Denia. 'J’he Sp.inish 
governor was so mortified when he learned the le.il number 
of the bcsiegeis, that on his aiTival at Mtiici.i, he threw 
himself out of a window in despair, and was Killed upon 
the spot. La Jompnre w.is confined for life, and all the 
French officers incurred their master's disple.isuie. Foil 
St. Philip belli!; thus reduced, to the amazement of all 
Euiope, and the gariison of Poit Foinelles having surren- 
dered themsehcs prisoners to the Admir.ils Leake and 
M liitaker, the mhaiutauts gladly submitted to the English 
goreinmont, for King Philip had oppressed and deprived 
them of their privileges ; General Stanhope appointed 
Colonel Petit governor of Foit St. Philip, and deput\- 
goveinorof the whole island. After this important con- 
tpiest he rctiiincd to the aimy in Spam, where an unsuc- 
cessful attimpl to sui prise Tortosa linished the operations 
of the cam|iaign. 

§ XL. Ihe Biitish fleet not only contributed to the re- 
duction of Minorca, but likewise overawed the Pope, 
who had endeavoured to form a league of the princes in 
Italy against the emperor. This poiitiffi had manifested 
his paitialitv to the house of Bourbon, in such a palpable 
maiiiicr, that Ins imperial majesty ordered iMonsietir de 
Bonneval to march with the troops that were tn Italy, 
leinforced bv those belonging to the Duke of Modena, 
and itnade the duchy of Perrara. lie accordingly took 
possession of Comachio and some other places, pretending 
they wcie njloclial estates belonging to tlic Duke of Mo- 
dena, and fiefs of the emperor, to which the holv see had 
no lawful claim. The \ icero) ol N.iples was forbid to 
lemit anv moiiev to Rome; and the council of the king- 
dom diew tin a long memorial, coiU.uning the pretensions 
of Ills catholic nia|cst\, which stuick at the \cr\ foui.d.i- 
tion ol the Pope’s temporal power. Ills holiness wrote a 
long lemonstrancc to tlie emperor, on the injustice of those 
pioceedings, and declared tliat ho would .issert his cause 
thoiigli he should lose his life in the contest. He forth- 
with bcgtin to nuso an army, and revned a plan of form- 
ing a league among the priiiccs :md states of Italy for their 
mutual (It fence. Sir .lohn Leake had icceivcd orders to 
bombard ClVlta-^'ecchla, in resentment for the Pope’s hav- 
ing countenanced the pretender’s expedition to Great 
Britain : but as the emperor and Duke of .Savor hoped to 
cflect an accommodation with the court of Rome, the\ iirc- 
vailcd upon the English admiral to suspend hostilities 
until they should have tried the method of ncgociation. 
llie lilanpiis do Piie, a Piedmontese nobleman, was sent 
.IS ambassador to Rome j but the Pope would not receive 
him m that quality . Elated wath the promises of France, 
he set the emperor at defiance ; and Ins troops having sur- 
prised a body of imperialists, were so bai barons as to cut 
them all in nieces. The Duke of Sivoy having ended the 
c.impaign, the troops of the emperor, winch liad served 
under that pi nice, were ordered to march into the |>.ip,tl 
territories, and drove the forces of his holiness before them, 
without any regard to number. Bologna capitulated : and 
Rome beg.ui to tremble with the apprehension of being 
once more sacked b\ a German aimv. Then the Pope’s 
courage failed ; he was gkid to admit'tlic Jlarquis de Prie 
as envoy fiom the emperor He consented to disband his 
new levies ; to accommodate the imperial troojis with 
wantor-quaitcrs in the iiajial territories; to grant the in- 
vestiture of Naples to King Charles ; and to allow at 
all times a passage to the imperial troops thiougli lus do- 
minions. On the Upper Rliinc the Electors of Bavaria 
and Hanover were so weak, that they could not undeil.ikc 
any thing of conscnucnco against each other In Iliin- 
gary the disputes still continued between the emperor and 
the malcontents. Poland was at length dtlivereil fiom the 
oppression exercised by the King of .Sw eden, wdio marched 
into the Ukraine against the Czar of Muscovy, notwith- 
standing the submission with which that monaich endea- 
voured to .ijipease his indignation. During the course of 


this year the English merchants sustained no considerable 
losses by sea : the cruisers w ere judiciously stationed, and 
the trade w.as regularly supplied with convoys. In the 
West Indies Commodore Wager destroyed the admiral of 
the galleons, and took the rear-admir.al on the coast of 
Caitliagena. Had the officers of his squadron done their 
duty, the greatest part of the fleet would have fallen into his 
hands. At his icturn to Jamaica two of his captains were 
tried bv a court-martial, and dismissed from the service. 

§ XLI. The court of England was about this time not a 
little disquieted, by the consequences of an outrage com- 
mitted on the person of the Count de Matueof, the Mus- 
covite ambassador. He was publicly arrested at the suit 
of a laceman, and maltreated by the bailiff's, who dragged 
him to prison, where he continued until he was bailed by the 
Earl ol Fevershani. Incensed at this insult, he demanded 
redress of the government, and was seconded in his remon- 
strances by the mmisteis of tha emperor, the King of 
Prussia, and several other foreign potentates. The queen 
expressed uncommon indignation against the authors of 
this violence, who were immediately appiehended, and 
orders were given to prosecute them with the utmost se- 
venty of the haw. Matueof repeated his complaints with 
groat acrimony; and Kir. Secretary Boyle assured him, in 
the queen’s name, that he should have ample satisfaction. 
Notwithstanding this assurance, he demanded a pass for 
himself and family ; refused the ordinary presents at his 
depaiture: and retired to Holland. Trom thence he 
transmitted a memorial, with a letter from the Czar to the 
queen, insisting upon licr punishing with deatli all the 
persons concerned with violating the law of nations upon 
the jierson of Ins ambassador. Such punishment being 
altogether inconsistent with the laws of England, the queen 
and her ministry were extremely perplexed, and held se- 
veral councils, to deliberate u]ioti the measures proper to 
be taken on such an occasion. On the twenlv-eighlh day 
of October, Prince George of Denmark died of an asthma 
and dropsy, with which he had been long afflicted. He 
was a prince of an amiable rather than a shining character, 
brave, good-natured, modest, and liumano, but devoid of 
gicat talents and ambition. He had alwavs lived in har- 
mony with the queen, who during the whole term ol their 
union, and especially m his last illness, approv cd her'-elfa 
pattern of conpigal tintli and tenderness. At Ids death 
the Earl of Pembroke was created lord high-adiniml, 
the Earl of ^^■harlon piomoted to the government of Ire- 
land, and Loid Soiucin ap|iomttd president of the coun- 
cil. Notwithstanding these promotions of the whig noble- 
men, the Duke of Marlborough declined apace in his 
credit with the queen, who |irivately consulted and re- 
posed her thief toiilidcnce in Klr. lliirley, though he had 
no visible concern in the administration. 

§ XLII. The new iiarliamcnt, in which the whig inter- 
est still prepoiidt rated, was assembled on the sixteenth day 
of November, when tliey wgre given to understand, by a 
cominission under the great seal, that the Archbishop of 
Gantcrbiirv, the chancellor, the lord treasurer, the lord 
steward, and the master of the horse, weie ajipointed to 
represent the person of her maiestv, vvlioin decency would 
not pcrniil to appear in the House so soon after tlie death 
of her consort. Sii Richaid Onslow being chosen spe.aker 
of the lower House with the nucen's approbation, the 
chancellor, m a speech to both Houses, recommended the 
vigorous prosecution of the war, telling them her majesty 
hoped they would enable her to make a considerable aug- 
mentation for preserving and improving the advantages 
which the allies had gamed in the Netherlands : that she 
desired they would (irepare such bills as might confiim 
and lender the union eff'cctual ; and that if they would 
propose means for the advancement of trade and manufac- 
luie, she would take iileasuio in enacting such provisions. 
Both Houses having presented addresses of condolence 
and congratulation, on the death of Prince George, and the 
success of her majesty’s aims during the last campaign, the 
Commons took cognizance of controverted elections, winch 
were decided with shameful partiality for the vvhig faction. 
Then they proceeded to consider the different bi-anchcs of 
the supply : they approved of an augmentation of ten thou- 
sand men which was judged necessary for the more vigor- 
ous piosecution of the war; and they voted above seven 
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million.s for llie service of llie ensuing year. Tiie bank 
nCTCcd to circulate two millions five hundred thousand 
pounds in exchequer bills for the government, on condition 
that the term of their continuance should be prolonged for 
ono-and-twenty vears; and that their stock of two millions 
two hundred and one thousand one hundred and seventy- 
one pounds should be doubled by a new subscription. 
The two-thirds subsidy was appropriated for the interest 
of the money raised bv this expedient. 

§ XLIII. Great debates having arisen about Scottish 
elections, the House considered the petitions and repiesen- 
tations that were delivered, touching the incapacity of the 
eldest sons of Scottish peers, e.xcluded from sitting in the 
parliament of Great Britain. Counsel being heard upon 
the subject, that incapacity was confirmed, and new writs 
were issued, that new members might be elected for the 
shires of Aberdeen and Linlithgow, in the room of William 
Lord Haddo, and James Lord Johnstown. Petitions 
were likewise presented to the House of Lords by some 
Scottish peers, concerning their right of voting, and sign- 
ing proxies. After warm debates, the House, upon a 
division, determined that a Scottish Lord, created a peer of 
Great Britain, should no longer retain his vote in Scotland; 
and that the noblemen who were in the castle of Edinburgh 
had a right to sign proxies, after having taken the oaths to 
the government. The Scottish peers and commoners that 
sat in the British parliament were divided into two fac- 
tions. The Duke of Queensberry was in great credit 
with the queen and the lord treasuier, by whose interest 
he was appointed secretary of .state for Scotland. His in- 
fluence in elections was so great, that all offices in that 
kingdom were bestowed according to his recommendation. 
He was opposed by the Dukes of Hamilton, Montrose, 
and Roxburgh, who were supported by the Earl of Sun- 
derland and Lord Somers ; so that the whole interest in 
that country was engrossed bv one or other member of the 
ministry. A btll for a general naturalization of all protes- 
tants was brought into the House, and notwithstanding 
violent opposition from the tones, both among the Lords 
and Commons, was enacted into a law. The whigs argued 
foh this bill, as a measure that would encourage industry, 
improve trade and manufacture, and repair the waste of 
men which the war had occasioned : but one of their chief 
motives was to throw an addition of foreigners into the 
balance again.st the landed interest. The tones pleaded 
that a conflux of aliens might prove dangerous to the con- 
stitution ; that they would retain a fondness for their 
native countries, and, in times of war, act as spies and 
enemies : that they would insinuate themselves into 
places of trust and’ profit; become members of parlia- 
ment; and by frequent intermarriages contribute to the 
extinction of the English race ; that they would add to 
the number of the poor, already so expensive ; and share 
the bread of the labourers and tradesmen of England. 

§ XLIV. An inquiry being set on foot in both Houses, 
concerning the late intended invasion of Scotland, Lord 
Ilaversham and the other tory members endeavoured to 
demonstrate, that proper precautions had not been taken 
for the security of that kingdom, even after the ministry 
had received undoubted intelligence of the pretender’s 
design : that since the attempt had miscarried, many 
persons of quality had been apprehended, and severely 
used by the government, on pretended suspicion of high 
treason ; though, in all probability, the aim of the ministry, 
in confining those persons, was to remove all possibility 
of their opposing tne court at the ensuing elections for 
members of parliament. These assertions were supported 
by many inconsistent facts and shrewd arguments, not- 
withstanding which, the majority were so little disposed to 
find fault, tliat the inquiry issued in a joint address to the 
queen, containing resolutions, that timely and effectual 
care had been taken to disappoint the designs of her 
majesty’s enemies, both at home and abroad. A bill, 
however, was brought into the House of Lords, under the 
title of “ An Act for improving the Union of the two 
Kingdoms.” It related to trials for treason in Scotland, 
which by this law were regulated according to the manner 
of proceeding in England, with some small variation. 
Tlie Scottish members opposed it as an encroachment upon 
the form of their laws : and they were joined by those 


who had laid it down as a maxim to oppose all tlio court 
measures: nevertheless, the bill nassed through bolii 
Houses, and recened the ro\al as-,eiit. Ytt iii order to 
sweeten this unpalatable medicine, the queen cuusenleu to 
an act of grace, by which all treason's were ) ardoned, 
except those committed on tlie high seas: an cxccpiion 
levelled at those vho had enibaiked with tlie pretender. 
Major-General Vv'ebb, who had been defrauded of Ins due 
honour, in a partial representation of the battle of Vfinen- 
dale, transmitted by Cardonnel, secretary to tlie Duke of 
Marlborough, was now thanked by the House of Com- 
mons for the great and eminent services which ho had 
performed in that engagement. This motion 
was made by the tones; and the wings did ii'i'™'!!! ui'e""' 
not fail to procure a compliment of the same 
nature to the Duke of Alarlborough, even ihs'c'i'inii.ii.' 
before he returned to England. When the 
news of Ghent’s being taken arrived, the xtariimroush 
Lords and Commons congratulated tlie cs 

queen on this last effort of a glorious cam- ot the Aiimi 
paign; and the duke, at Ins arrnal, was 
thanked, in the name of the Peers, by the 
lord chancellor. As he was supposed to have brought over 
proposals of peace, the two Houses, in an address, desned 
the queen would insist on the demolition of Dunkirk, 
which was a nest of pirates that infested the ocean, and 
did infinite prejudice to the commerce of England. The 
queen promised to comply with their request. But she 
was not a little surprised at the next addiess they presented, 
humbly entreating, that she would have such indulgence 
to the" hearty desires of her subjects, as to entertain 
thoughts of a second marriage. She told them, that the 
provision she had made for the protestant succession would 
always be a proof how much she had at heart the future 
happiness of the kingdom ; but the subject of this address 
was of such a nature, that she was persuaded they did not 
expect a particular answer. 

§ XLV. The laws having been found insufficient to 
punish capitally the authors of the insult offered to the 
Muscovite ambassador, a bill was brought into the House 
of Commons for pieserving the privileges of ambassadors 
and other foreign miiiisteis; and jiassed through both 
Houses: as did another, to prevent the laving of wngeis 
relating to the public, a practice which had been carried 
to a degree of infatuation : and by which many unwary 
persons fella sacrifice to crafty adventurers. „ 

Oil the fourteenth day of March the Com- ■ • i • 
mons voted the sum of one hundred and thiee thousand 
two hundred and three pounds, for the relief of the in- 
habitants of Nevis and St. Christopher’s, who had suffered 
by the late invasion : and on the twenty-first day of April 
the parliament was prorogued. The Muscovite ambassa- 
dor continued to write expostulatory letters to Mr. Secre- 
tary Bovle, w’ho at last owned, that the laws of the king- 
dom did not admit of such punishment as he demanded. 
An information was tried in the court of king’s bench for 
her majesty against Thomas Jlorton, laceman, and thirteen 
other persons concerned in the insult, of which they were 
found guilty ; and the special matter of the privileges of 
ambassadors was to be argued next term befoie the judges. 
Meanwhile, the queen, by way of satisfaction to the czar, 
condescended to make solemn excuses by her ambassador: 
to repair Matueof's honour by a letter, and indemnify him 
for all his costs and damages : concessions with which the 
czar and his ambassador declared themselves well satisfied. 
The convocation had been summoned, chosen, and re- 
turned with the new parliament : but as the old spirit was 
supposed to prevail in the lower House, the queen, by 
writ to the archbishop, ordered him to prorogue it from 
time to time, until the session of parliament was finished. 
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A. D. 17m § rreiidi king was by tliis time 

recliicccl to such a state of humiliation by 
the losses of tlie last camjiaign, and a severe winter, 
which completed the misery of his subjects, that he resolved 
to sacrifice all the considerations of pride and ambition, as 
well as the interest of his grandson, to his desire of peace, 
which was now become so necessary and indispensable. 
He despatched the president Rouille priv.ately to Holland, 
with general proposals of peace, and the offer of a good 
barrier to the States-general, still entertaining hopes of 
being able to detach them from the confederaev. This 
rninister conferred in secret with Buys and Vanderdnssen, 
the pensionaiies of Amsterdam and Gouda, at Moerdyke, 
from \\ hence he was permitted to proceed to Woerden, 
between Leyden and Utrecht. The States immediately 
communicated his proposals to the courts of Vienna ancl 
Great Britain. Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marl- 
borough arrived at the Hague in April, and conferred with 
the grand pensionary Ileinsius, Buys, and Vanderdnssen, 
on the subject of the French proposals, which were deemed 
un^tisfaclory. Rouille immediately despatched a courier 
to Pans, for further instructions; and the Duke of Marl- 
borough returned to England, to make the queen acquaint- 
ed with the progress of the negociation. Louis, m order 
^ convince tlie States of Ins sincerity, sent the Marquis de 
lorcy, Ins secretary for foreign affiiirs, to the Hague, with 
fresh offers, to which the deputies would make no answer 
until they knew the sentiments of the Queen of Great 
Britain. The Duke of Alarlborough crossed the se.ns a 
second time, accompanied by the Lord Viscount Towns- 
hend, as ambassador extraordinary, and joint iileiiipoten- 
tiary: Prince Eugene being likewise at tlie Hague, the 
conferences were begun. The French minister declared 
that his master would consent to the demolition of Dun- 
kirk : that he would abandon the pretender, and dismiss 
liim from his dominions : that he would acknowledge the 
queen s title and the protestant succession : that he would 
renounce all pretensions to the Spanish monarchy, and 
cede the places in the Netherlands which the States-deneral 
demanded for their barrier: that he would treat null the 
emperor on the footing of the treaty concluded at Ryswick 
and even demolish the fortifications at Str.asbup''. The 
ministers of the allies, tendered pioud and wanton by suc- 
cess, and seeing their own private interest in the contmii- 
ation of the war, insisted upon the restitution of the Upper 
and Lower Alsace to the empire; upon the French mon- 
arch s restoring Strasburg in its present condition ; upon 
^s ceding the tmyn and castellany of Lisle, demolishing 
Dunkiik, New Brisac, Fort Jjouis, and Ilunnin^ran In a 
word, their demands were so insolent, that Louis would 
not have suffered them to be mentioned in Ins hearing bad 
not be been reduced to the last degree of distress. ’One 
can hardly read them without feeling a sentiment of com- 
passion for that monarch, who had once given law to 
Europe, and been so long accustomed to victory and con- 
quest. Notwithstanding the discouraging despatches he 
had received from the President Rouille, after bis first 
conferences with the deputies, he could not believe that 
the Dutch would be so blind to their own interest, as to 
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reject the advantages in commerce, and the barrier whic 
he had offered. He could not conceive that they woul 
choose to bear the burden of excessive taxes in prosecutin 
a war, the events of which would always be uncertain, 
rather than enjoy the blessings of peace, security, and ad- 
vantageous commerce : he flattered himself, that the allies 
would not so far deviate from their purposed aim of estab- 
lishing a balance of power, as to throw such an enormous 
weight into the scale of the house of Austria, which che- 
rished all the dangerous ambition and arbitrary principles 
without the liberality of sentiment peculiar to the House 
of Bourbon. In proportion as they rose in their demands, 
Louis fell in his condescension. His secretary of state, 
the Marquis de Torcy, posted in disguise to Holland, on 
the faith of a common blank passport. He solicited, he 
soothed, he supplicated, and made concessions in the name 
of his sovereign. He found the States were wholly guided 
by the influetice of Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marl- 
borough. lie found these generals elated, haughty, over- 
bearing, and implacable. He in private attacked the Duke 
of Marlborough on his weakest side: he offered to that 
nobleman a large sum of money, provided he would effect 
a peace on cerl.am conditions. Tlie proposal was rejected, 
llie duke found his enemies in England increasing, and 
ms credit at court in the wane ; and he knew that nothing 
but a continuation of the war, and new victories, could 
support his influence in England. Torej' was sensible that 
his country was utterly exhausted: that Louis dreaded 
nothing so much as the opening of the campaign ; and he 
agreed to those articles upon which they insisted as pre- 
liminaries. The French king was confounded at these 
proposals : lie felt the complicated pangs of grief, shame, 
and indignation. He rejected the ])relimiiiaries with dis- 
dain. He even deigned to submit his conduct to the judg- 
ment of his subjects. Ilis offers were published, together 
with the demands of the allies. His people interested 
themselves in the glory of their monarch. They exclaimed 
against the cruelty and arrogance of his enemies. Though 
impoverished and half starved by the war, they resolved to 
expend their whole substance in his support’: and rather 
to fight his battles xvithout pay, than leave him in the dire 
necessity of complying with such dishonourable terms. 
Animated by these sentiments, they made such efforts as 
j amazed the whole world. The preliminaries being rejected 
by the French king, Kouillc was ordered to quit H’otland 
m four-and-twenty hours; and the generals of the con- 
federates resolved to open the campaign without further 
hesitation. 

§ II. Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough 
proceeded to Flandeis, and towards the end of June the 
allied army, encamped m the plain of Lisle, to the number 
of one hundred and ten thousand fighting men. At the 
same time, the Maresclial Villars, accounted the most for- 
tunate general in France, assembled the French forces in 
the plain of Lens, where he began to throw up entrench- 
ments. The confederate generals having observed his situ- 
ation, and perceiving he could not be attacked with any 
probability ol success, resolved to undertake the siege of 
louniay, the garrison of which Villars had imprudently 
weakened. Accordingly, they made a feint upon Y^pres 
III order to deceive the enemy, and convert all their atten- 
tion to that side, while they suddenly invested Toumay on 
the twenty-seventh day of June. Though the garrison did 
not exceed twelve weakened battalions and four squadrons 
of dragoons, the place was so strong, both by art and na- 
ture, and Lieutenant de Survdie, the governor, possessed 
such admirable talents, that the siege was protracted, con- 
trary to the expectation of the allies, and cost them a vreat 
number of men, notwithstanding all the precautions^’that 
could he taken for the safety of the troops. As the be- 
siegers proceeded by the method of sap, their miners fre- 
quently met xvith those of the enemy under ground, and 
fought with bayonet and pistol. The volunteers on both 
sides presented themselves to these subterraneous combats, 
in the midst of mines and countermines ready primed for 
explosion. Sometimes they were kindled by accident 
and sometimes sprung by design ; so that great numbers 
ot those brave men were stifled below, and whole batta- 
lions blown into the air, or buried in the rubbish. On 
the twenty-eighth day of July, the besiegers having effected 
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n. practicable breach, and made tjie necessary dispositions 
for a general assault, the enemy offered to capitulate; the 
town was surrendered upon conditions, and the garrison 
retired to the citadel. Surville likewise entered into a 
treaty about giving up the citadel : the articles being sent 
to the court of Versailles, Louis would not ratify them, 
except upon condition that there should be a general ces- 
sation in the Netherlands till tlie fifth day of September. 
Hostilities were renewed on the eighth day of August, and 
prosecuted with uncommon ardour and animosity. On 
the thirtieth, Surville desired to capitulate on certain arti- 
cles, which weie rejected by the Duke of Marlborough, 
who gave him to understand that he had no terms to ex- 
pect, but must surrender at discretion. At length his pro- 
vision being quite exhausted, he was obliged to surrender 
himself and his garrison prisoners of war, though they were 
jiermitted to return to France, on giving their parole that 
they would not act in the field until a like number of the 
allies should be released. 

§ III. The next object that attracted the eyes of the 
confederates was the city of Mons, which they resolved 
to hesiege with all possible expedition.' They passed the 
Scheldt on the third day of September, and detached the 
Prince of Hesse to attack the French lines from the Haisne 
to the Sombre, which were abandoned at his approach. 
On the seventh day of September, Mareschal de Boufflers 
arrived in the French camp at Quievrain, content to act in 
an inferior capacity to Villars, although his superior in point 
of seniority. The Duke of Marlborough having received 
advice that the French were on their march to attack the 
advanced body under the Prince of Hesse, decamped from 
Havre, in order to support that detachment. On the ninth 
the allies made a motion to the left, by which the two 
armies were biought so near each other, that a mutual can- 
nonading ensued. Tlie French army, amounting to one 
liundred and twenty thousand men, were posted behind 
the woods of La Merte and Tanieres, in the neighbour- 
hood of Malplaquet. The confederates, nearly of the 
same number, encamped with the right near Sart and 
Bleron, and the left on the edge of the wood of Lagmere ; 
the head-quarters being at Blaregnies. The enemy, in- 
stead of attacking the allies, began to fortify their camp, 
which was naturally strong, witli triple entrenchments. 
In a word, they were so covered with lines, hedges, en- 
trenchments, cannon, and trees laid across, that they seem- 
ed to be quite inaccessible. Had the conMerates attacked 
them on the ninth, the battle would not have been so 
bloody, and the victory would have proved more decisive, 
for they had not then begun to secure the camp ; but 
Marlborough postponed the engagement until they should 
be reinforced by eighteen battalions which had been em- 
ployed in the siege of Toumay ; and in the mean time the 
French fortified themselves with incredible diligence and 
despatch. On the eleventh day of September, early in 
the morning, the confederates, favoured by a thick fog, 
erected batteries on each wing, and in the centre : and 
about eight o’clock, the weather clearing up, the attack 
began. ‘Eighty-six battalions on the right, commanded 
by General Schuylemburgh, the Duke of Argyle, and other 
generals, and supported by two-and-twenty battalions 
under Count Lottum, attacked the left of the enemy with 
such vigour, that notwithstanding their lines and barri- 
cadoes, they were in less than an hour driven from their 
entrenchments into the woods of Sart and Tanieres. The 
Prince of Orange and Baron Fagel, with six-and-thirty 
Dutch battalions, advanced against the right of the enemy, 
posted in the wood of La INIerte, and covered with three 
entrenchments. Here the battle was maintained with the 
most desperate courage on both sides. The Dutch obliged 
the French to quit the first entrenchment; but were re- 
pulsed from the second with great slaughter. The Prince 
■of Orange persisted in his efforts with incredible perse- 
verance and intrepidity, even after two horses had been 
killed under him, and the greater part of his officers either 
slain or disabled. The French fought with an obstinacy 
of courage that bordered on despair, till seeing their lines 
forced, their left wing and centre giving way, and their 
general, Villars, dangerously wounded, they made an ex- 
cellent retreat towards Bavay, under the conduct of Bouf- 
flers, and took post between Quesnoy and Valenciennes. 


The field of battle they abandoned to the confederates 
with about forty colours and standaids, sixteen pieces of 
artiller)-, and a good number of prisoners: but this was 
the dearest victory the allies had ever pqrchased. About 
twenty thousand of their best troops were killed in the 
engagement ; whereas the enemy did not lose half that 
number, and retired at leisure, perfectly recovered of that 
apprehension with which they had been for some years 
inspired and overawed by the successes of their adver- 
saries. On the side of the allies. Count Lottum, General 
Teltau, Count Oxienstern, and the Marquis of Tuliibar- 
dine were killed, with many other officers of distinction. 
Prince Eugene was slightly wounded on the head : Lieu- 
tenant-General Webb received a shot in the groin. The 
Duke of Argyle, who distinguished himself by extraordi- 
nary feats of valour, escaped unhurt ; but several musket- 
balls penetrated through his clothes, his hat, and periwig. 
In the French army the Chevalier de St. George charged 
twelve times with the household troops, and "in the last 
was wounded with a sword in the arm. The JMareschal 
de Villars confidently asserted, that if he himself had not 
been disabled, the confederates would certainly have been 
defeated. 

§ IV. Considering the situation of the French, the 
number of their troofis, and the manner in which they 
were fortified, nothing could he more rash and imprudent 
than the attack, which cost the lives of so many gallant 
men, and was attended with so little advantage to the 
conquerors. Perhaps the Duke of Marlborough thought 
a victory was absolutely necessary to support his sinking 
interest at the court of Great Britain. His intention was 
to have given battle before the enemy had entrenched 
themselves ; but Prince Eugene insisted upon delaying 
the action until the reinforcement should arrive from Tour- 
nay. The extraordinary carnage is imputed to the impe- 
tuosity of the Prince of Orange, whose aim through tins 
whole war was to raise himself into consideration with the 
States-general, by signal acts of military prowess. The 
French having retired to Valenciennes, the allies were left 
at libertv to besiege Mons, which capitulated about the 
end of October ; and both armies were distributed in 
winter-quarters. The campaign on the Rhine produced 
nothing but one sharp action, between a detacliment of 
the French army commanded by the Count de Borgh, 
and a body of troops under Count Merci, who had passed 
the Rhine, in order to penetrate into Franche-comptd. 
The imperial officer was worsted in this encounter, with 
the loss of two thousand men ; obliged to repass the river, 
and letire to Fribourg. In Piedmont, Velt-Mareschal 
Thaun commanded the confederates, in the room of the 
Duke of Savoy, who refused to take the field until some 
differences, which had arisen between the emperor and 
him, should be adjusted. Thaun’s design was to besiege 
Briancon : but the Duke of Berwick had taken such pre- 
cautions as frustrated his intention, though part of the 
troops under the French general were employed in sup- 
pressing an insurrection of the Camisars, and other mal- 
contents in the Vivarez. They were entirely defeated in 
a pitched battle ; and Abraham, one of their leaders, being 
taken, was broke alive upon the wheel ; three-and-twenty 
were hanged, and the other piisoners sent to the galleys. 
The Pope delayed acknowledging King Charles, under 
various pretences, in hopes that the campaign would proie 
favourable to the House of Bourbon ; till at length the 
emperor giving him to understand that his army should 
take up their winter-quarters in the Ecclesiastical State, 
his holiness solemnly owned Charles as King of Spain, 
Naples, and Sicily. 

§ V. The military operations in Spain and Portugal 
were unfavourable to the allies. On tne seventh of May, 
the Portuguese and English were defeated at Cava, by 
the Spaniards, under the command of the Mareschal de 
Bay. The castle of Alicant, guarded by two English 
regiments, had been besieged, and held out during a whole 
winter. At length the Chevalier d’Asfeldt ordered the 
rock to be undermined, and having lodged two hundred 
barrels of gunpowder, gave Syburg, the governor, to un- 
derstand, that two of his officers might come out and see 
the condition of the works. Tliis offer being accepted, 
Asfeldtin person accompanied them to the mine; he told 
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them he could not bear the thoughts of seeing so many 
hiave men pensh in the ruins of a place they had so gal- 
lantly defended : and allowed them four-and-Uventy hours 
to considei on the resolution they should take. Syhurg 
continued deaf to his remonstrances; and, with an obsti- 
nacy that savoured more of stupidity than of valour, de- 
termined to stand the explosion. When the sentinels that 
were posted on the side of the hill gave notice, bv a pie- 
concerted signal, that fire was set to tlie mine, the governor 
oideied the guaid to retire, and walked out to the par.ide 
accompanied bv several officers. The mine being sprung, 
the rock opened under their feet, and they falling into the 
chasm, it instantly closed, and crushed them to death. 
Notwithstanding this dreadful incident, Colonel d’Albon, 
who succeeded to the cointn.ind, resolved to defend the 
place to the last extremity. Sir Eduaid Whitaker sailed 
from Barcelona to the relief of the place ; but the enemy 
had erected such works as effectually hindered the troops 
from landing. Then General Stanho|)e, who commanded 
them, capitulated with the Spanish general for the garri- 
son, winch marched out with all the honours of war, and 
was tiansporled to Minorca, where the men were put into 
quarters of refreshment. On the frontiers of Catalonia, 
General Staremberg maintained his giound, and even an- 
noyed the enemv. lie passed the Segra, and reduced 
Balaguer : having left a strong garrison in the place, he 
repassed the river, and sent Ins forces into winter-quarters. 
The most remarkable event of this summer was the battle 
of Pultoua, in which the King of Sweden was entirely 
defeated by the Czar of Muscovy, and obliged to take re- 
fuge at Bonder, a town of Moldavia, in the Turkish domi- 
nions. Augustus immediately marched into Poland 
against Stanislaus, and renounced his own resignation, as 
if It had been the effect of compulsion. lie formed a 
project with the Kings of Denmark and Prussia, to attack 
the Swedish territories in three different places : but the 
emperor and maritime powers prevented tlie execution of 
this scheme, by entering into a guarantee for pieserving the 
peace of the empire. Nevertheless, the King of Denmaik 
declared war against Sweden, and transported an army 
over the Sound to Schoncii ; but they were attacked and 
defeated by the Swedes, and obliged to ic-embark with 
the utmost prccipiiation. The war still continued to rage 
in Iluiigait, whcie, however, the revolters were touted in 
many petti engagements. 

§ VI. Though the events of the summer had been less 
unfavourable to Fiance than Louis had reason to expect, 
he saw that jieace was as necessary as ever to his king- 
dom; but lie thought be might now treat with some free- 
dom and digniti. IIis miiiister, Torev, maintained a cor- 
respondence with ]\Ir. Petkum, resident of the Duke of' 
Holstein at the Hague : he pioposed to this minister, that 
tlie negociatioii should be renew'd! ; and demanded passes 
by virtue of wdncli the French plenipotentiaries might re- 
Tiair in safety to Holland. In the mean time, the Fiench 
king w'llhdrew his troops from Spain, on pretence of 
demonstrating his readiness to oblige the allies in that 
particular : though this measure was the effect of ueces- 
sity, which obliged him to recall those troops for the 
defence of his own dominions. Tlie States-geiieral lefuscd 
^ grant passes to the French ministers ; but they allowed 
1 elkum to make a journey to Versailles. In the interim 
King f fillip published a manifesto, protesting against all 
that should be transacted at the Hague to Ins preiudice. 
Far fiom yielding Spain and the Indies to his competitor, 
he declared his intention of driving Charles from those 
juaces that were now in Ins possession. He named the 
Duke of Alba and Count Beri^beyck for bis plenipo- 
tentiaries, and ordered them to notify their credentials to 
the maritime powers : but no regard was paid to their in- 
timation. Philip tampered likewise with the Duke of 
Marlboiough; and the hlarqiiis de Torcy renewed his 
attempts upon that general : but all his application and 
address proved ineffectual. Petkum brought back from 
Versailles a kind of memorial, importing, that those mo- 
tives which influenced the French before the campaign 
was opened, no longer subsisted ; that the winter season 
naturally produced a cessation of arms, during which he 
would treat of a general and reasonable peace, without re- 
stricting himself to the form of the preliminaries which the 
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allies had pretended to impose : that, nevertheless, h 
would still treat on the foundation of those conditions t 
which he had consented, and send plenipotentiaries t 
begin the conferences with those of the allies on the fir 
day of January. The States-general inveighed against tin 
memorial, as a proof of the French king’s insincerity 
though he certainly had a right to retract those offers the 
had formerly rejected. They came to a resolution, that i 
xvas absolutely necessary to prosecute the war with vigour 
and they wrote pressing letters on the subject to all thei 
allies. 

§ VII. The pailiament of Great Britain being assemble 
on the fifteenth day of November, the queen m her speed 
told both Houses, That the enemy had endeavoured, b_ 
false appearances and deceitful insinuations of a desir 
after peace, to create jealousies among the allies : tha 
God Almighty had been pleased to bless the arms of th 
confederates with a most remarkable victory, and othe 
successes, which had laid France open to the impressio 
of the allied arms, and consequently rendered peace mor 
necessary to that kingdom than it was at the beginning o 
the campaign. She insisted upon the expediency of pro 
secuting the advantages she had gained, by reducing tha 
e.xorbitant and oppressive power which had so Ion 
threatened the liberties of Europe. The parliament wer 
as eager and compliant as ever. They presented congra 
tulatory addresses : they thanked the Duke of Marlbo 
rough for his signal services ; while great part of the na 
tion reproached him with having wantonly sacrificed s 
many thousand lives to his own private inteiest and repu 
tation. In less than a month, the Commons granted up 
wards of six millions for the service of the ensuing vear 
and established a lottery, with other funds, to answer thi 
enormous supply. On the thirteenth day of December 
Mr. Dolben, son to the late Archbishop of York, com 
plained to the House of two sermons preached and pu 
lished by Dr. Henry Sacheverel, rector of St. Saviour’s i 
Southwark, as containing positions contrary to revolutio 
principles, to the present government, and the protestan 
succession. Sacheverel was a clergyman of nariow' intel 
lects, and an over-heated imagination. He had acquire 
some popularitv among those who distinguished themselve 
by the name of higb-churchmen ; and took all occasion 
to vent Ins animosity against the dissenters. At the sum 
mer assizes at Derby, he had held forth in that straii 
before the judges; bn the fifth day of November, in St 
Paul’s church, he, in a violent declamation, defended th 
doctrine of non-resislance ; inveighed against the tolera 
tion and dissenters ; declared the church w.is dangeiouslx 
attacked by her enemies, and slightly defended by he' 
false friepds : he sounded the trumpet for the church", anc 
exlioited the people to put on the whole aimour of God 
Sir Samuel Garrad, the lord mayor, countenanced thi 
harangue, which was publishel under his protection, ex- 
tolled by the tnries, and circulated all over the nation 
The complaint of Mr. Dolben against Sacheverel wa 
seconded in the House of Commons by Sir Pctei King 
and other members. The most violent paragrajihs were 
read: the sermons were voted scandalous and seditious 
libels. Sacheverel, being brought to the bar of the House, 
acknowledged himself the author of both, and mentioned 
the encouragement he had received from the lord mayo 
to jirint that which was entitled, “ The Perils of False 
Brethren.” Sir Samuel, who was a member, denied lie 
had ever given him such encouragement. The Doctor 
being ordered to withdraw, the House resolved he sliould 
be impeached of high crimes and misdemeanors ; and Mr. 
Dolben was ordered to impeach him at the bar of the 
House of Lords, in the name of all the Commons o 
England. A committee was appointed to draw up 
articles, and Sacheverel was taken into custody. At the 
same time, in order to demonstrate their own principles, 
they resolved. That the Reverend Mr. Benjamin Hoadly, 
rector of St. Peter-le-Poor, for having often justified the 
principles on which her majesty and the nation proceeded 
in the late happy revolution, had justly merited the favour 
and recommendation of the House; and they presented an 
addiess to the queen, beseeching her to bestow some dig- 
nity in the church on Mr. Hoadlv, for his eminent services 
both to the church and state. The queen returned a civil 
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answer, though she paid no regard to their recommenda- 
tion. Hoadly was a clergyman of sound understanding, 
unblemished character, and uncommon moderation, who, 
in a sermon preached before the Lord Mayor of London, 
iiad demonstrated the lawfulness of resisting wicked and 
cruel governois ; and vindicated the late revolution. By 
avowing such doctrines, he incuned the resentment of the 
high-churchmen, who accused him of having preached uj) 
rebellion. Many books were written against the maxims 
he professed. These he answered ; and in the course of 
the controversy, acquitted himself with superior temper, 
judgment, and solidity of argument. He, as well .as 
Bishop Burnet, and several other prelates, h.ad been 
treatea with great virulence in Sacheverel’s sermon ; and 
the lord treasurer was scurrilously abused under the name 
of Volpone. 

§ Vlir. The doctor being impeached at the bar of ihe 
upper House, petitioned that he might be admitted to 
bail ; but this indulgence rvas refused, and the Commons 
seemed bent upon prosecuting him with such seventy as 
pave disgust to men of moderate principles. Meanwhile 
the tories were not idle. They boldly affirmed that the 
whigs had formed a design to pull down the church ; and 
that this prosecution was intended to try their strength, 
before they would proceed openly to the execution of their 
project. These assertions were supported, and even cre- 
dited, by gieat part of the clergy, who did not fail to 
alarm and inflame their hearers; while emissaries were 
employed to raise a ferment among the populace, already 
prepared with discontent arising from a scarcity which 
prevailed in almost every country of Europe. The minis- 
ters magnified the dangers to which the church was ex- 
posed, from dissenters, whigs, and lukewarm prelates. 
These they represented as the authors of a ruinous war, 
which, in a little time, would produce universal famine; 
and as the immediate encouragers of those Palatine refu- 
gees who had been brought over, to the number of six 
thousand, and maintained by voluntary contributions until 
they could be conveniently transported into Ireland, and 
the plantations in Ameiica. The charity bestowed upon 
those unhappy strangers exasperated the poor of England, 
who felt severely the effects of the dearth, and helped to 
fill up the measure of popular discontent. The articles 
against Dr. Sacheverel being exhibited, his person was 
committed to the deputy-usher of the black rod ; but, 
afterwards, the Lords admitted him to bail. Then he 
diewup an answer to the charge, in which he denied some 
articles, and otlieis he endeavoured to justify or extenu.ate. 
The Commons having sent up a replication, declaring they 
were ready to prove the charge, the Lords appointed the 
tnenty-seventh day of February for the trial, in Westmin- 
ster-hali. 

§ IX. The eyes of the whole kingdom were turned 
upon this extraordinary trial. It lasted three weeks, 
during which all other business was suspended ; and the 
queen herself was every day present, though in quality of 
a private spectator. The managers for the Commons were 
Sir Joseph JeUyl, Mr. Eyre, solicitor-general. Sir Peter 
King, recorder of the city of London, Lieutenant-General 
Stanhope, Sir Thomas Parker, and Mr. Robert Walpole, 
treasurer of the navy. The doctor was defended by Sir 
Simon Harcourt and Mr. Phipps, .and assisted by Dr. At- 
terbury. Dr. Smallridge, and Dr. Friend. A vast multi- 
tude attended him every day to and from Westminster- 
hall, striving to kiss his band, and praying for his deliver- 
ance, as if he had been a martyr and confessor. The 
queen’s sedan was beset by the populace, exclaiming, 
“ God bless your majesty and the church. We hope 
j'our majesty is for Dr. Sacheverel.” They compelled all 
persons to lift their hats to the doctor, as he passed in his 
coach to the temple, ivhere he lodged ; and among these 
some members of parliament, who were abused and in- 
sulted. They destroyed several meeting-houses; plunder- 
ed the dwelling-houses of eminent dissenters ; and threat- 
ened to pull down those of the lord chancellor, the Earl 
of Wharton, and the Bishop of Samm. They even pro- 
posed to attack the bank; so that the directors were 
obliged to send to Whitehall for assistance. The horse 
and foot guards were immediately sent to disperse the 
rioters, who fled at their approach. Next day the guards 


were doubled at Whitehall, and the train-bands of West- 
minster continued in arms during the whole trial. The 
Commons entreated the queen, m an address, to take 
effectual measures for suppressing the present tumults, set 
on foot and fomented by papists, nonjurors, and o'lher 
enemies to her title and government. Sheexpressed a deep 
sense of their care and concern, as well as a just resent- 
ment at these tumultuous and violent proceedines. Sl'e 
published a proclamation for suppressing the tumults ; and 
several persons being apprehended, uere afterwards tried 
for high treason. T«o of them were convicted, and sen- 
tenced to die; but neither suffered. The Commons pie- 
sented another address of thanks to her majestv, for her 
gracious answer to their first remonstrance. They took 
this occ,asion to declaie that the prosecution of the Com- 
mons against Dr. Henry Sacheverel proceeded only from 
the indispensable obligation they lay under to vindicate 
the late happy revolution, ‘he glory of their royal deliverer, 
her own title and administration, the piesent established 
and protestant succession, together ivith the toleration and 
the quiet of the government. When the doctor’s counsel 
had finished his defence, he himself recited a speech, 
wherein he solemnly justified his intentions towards the 
queen and her government; and spoke in the most respect- 
ful terms of the revolution, and the protestant succession. 
He maintained the doctrine of non-resistance in all cases 
whatsoever, as a maxim of the church in which he was 
educated ; and by many pathetical expressions endeavour- 
ed to excite the compassion of the audience. He was 
surrounded by the queen’s chaplains, who encouraged and 
extolled him as the ch.impion of the cliurch ; and he was 
privately fai oured by the queen herself, who could not but 
relish a doctrine so well calculated for the support of re- 
gal authority. 

§ X. On the tenth day of March, the Lords being ad- 
journed to their own House, the Kail of Nottingham pro- 
osed the following question, “ Whether, in prosecutions 
y impeachments for high crimes and misdemeanors, by 
wnting or speaking, the particular words supposed to be 
criminal, are necessary to be expressly specified in such 
impeachments ?” The judges being consulted, were unan- 
imously of opinion, that, according to law, the grounds 
of an indictment or impeachment ought to be expressly 
mentioned in both. One of the lords having suggested, 
that the judges had delivered their opinions according to 
the rules of Westminster-hall, and not aecoiding to the 
usage of parliament, the House resolved, that in im- 
peachments they should proceed according to the laws of 
the land, and the law and usage of parliament. On the 
sixteenth day of the month, the queen being m the House 
incognito, they proceeded to consider whether or not the 
Commons had made good the articles exhibited against 
Dr. Sacheverel. The Earl of Wharton observed, that the 
doctor’s speech was a full confutation and condemnation 
of his sermon : that all he had advanced about non-re- 
sistance and unlimited obedience was false and ridiculous ; 
that the doctrine of passive obedience, as urged by the 
doctor, was not reconcilable to the practice of church- 
men : that if the nevolution was not lawful, many in that 
House, and vast numbers without, were guilty of blood, 
murder, rapine, and injustice : and that the queen herself 
was no lawful sovereign, since the best title she had to the 
crown, was her parliamentary title, founded upon the re- 
volution. He was answered by the Lord Haversham in a 
long speech. Lord Ferrars said, if the doctor was guilty 
of some foolish unguarded expressions, he ought to have 
been tried at common law. The Earl of Scarborough 
observed, the revolution was a nice point, and above the 
law : he moved that they should adjourn the debate, and 
take time to consider before they gave judgment. Doctor 
Hooper, Bishop of Bath and Wells, allowed the necessity 
and legality of resistance in some extraordinary cases ; 
but was of opinion that this maxim ought to be concealed 
from the knowledge of the people, who are naturally too 
apt to resist : that the revolution was not to be boasted of 
or made a precedent ; but that a mantle ought to be thrown 
over it, and it should be called a vacancy or abdication. 
He said the original compact were dangerous words, not 
to be mentioned without great caution ; that those who 
examined the revolution, too nicely were no friends to it ; 
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and that there seemed to be a necessity for preachine up i 
non-resistance and passive obedience at that time, when ! 
resistance was justified. The Duke of Argyle affirmed. I 
that the clergy in all ages had delivered up the rights and 
privileges of the people, preaching up the king’s power, in { 
order to govern iiim the more easily; and therefore they 
ought not to be suffered to meddle with politics. The 
Earl of Anglesey owned the doctor had preached nonsense; j 
but said, that was no crime. The Duke of Leeds distin- 
guished between resistance and revolution ; for had not 
the last succeeded, it would have certainly been rebellion, 
since he knew of no other but hereditary right. The 
Bishop of Salisbury justified resistance from the Book of 
Maccabees : ha mentioned the conduct of Queen Elizn- 
betli, who assisted the Scots^ the French, and the States- 
genetal, in resisting their different sovereigns, and tvas 
supported in this practice both by her parliaments and her 
convocations. Ho observed that King Charles 1. had as- 
sisted the citizens of Rochelle in tlieir rebellion ; tliat 
Mainwnring incuned a severe censure from the parljament 
for having broached die doctrine of the divine right ^of 
kings: and diat though this became a fiivourite maxim 
after the restoration, yet its warmest osserters were the first 
who pleaded for resistance when diey dioucht themselves 
oppressed. Tlic Archbishop of York, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and other leaders of the tory interest, declared 
dial they never read such a piece of madness and nonsense 
as &cheverel’s sermon ; but they did not think him guilty 
of a misdemeanor. Next day. Dr. Wake, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, accused Sacbevercl of having made a strange and 
false representation of the design for a comprehension, 
which had been set on foot by Archbishop Sancroft, and 
promoted by die most eminent divines of the church of 
England, -lie wtui of opinion that some step should be 
taken for putting a stop to such preaching, as, if not timely 
corrected, might kindle heats and animosities that would 
endanger both church and state. Dr. TrimncI, Bishop of 
Nonvich, expatiated, on the insolence of Saclicvcrcl, who 
had arraigned Archbishop Griiidal,onc of the eminent re- 
formers, as a perfidious prelate, for having favoured and 
tolerated die discipline of Geneva. He enlarged upon the 
good effects of die toleration. Ho took notice of Sache- 
verel's presumption in publishing inflammatory prayers, 
declaring himself under persecution, while he was prose- 
cuted for offending against die law, by those who in com- 
mon justice ought to be thought die fairest accusers, and 
before their lordships, who were justly acknowledged to 
be the most impartial judges. In discussing die fourdi 
aiticle, the Bishop of Salisbury spoke with meat vehemence 
against Sachcvcrel, who, by inveighing against the revolu- 
tion, toleration, and union, seemed to arraign and attack 
die queen herself; since her majesty had so great a share 
in the first; had often declared she would maintain the 
second; and that she looked upon the lliinl as the most 
glorious event of her reign, lie affirmed that nothing 
could be more plain than the doctor's reflecting upon her 
majesty’s ministers ; and that he had so well marked out n 
noble peer there present, by an ugly and scurrilous epithet 
which he would not repeat, diat it was not possible to mis- 
take his meaning. Some of the younger peers could not 
help laugliiiig at this undesigned sarcasm upon die lord 
treasurer, whom Saclieverel had reviled under the name of 
Volnone : they exclaimed, " Name him, name him ;” and 
in all probability, the zealous bishop, who was remarkable 
for absence of mind and unguarded expressions, would 
have gratified dieir request, had not the chancellor, inter- 
posing, declared that no peer was obliged to say more dian 
he should diink proper. 

§ XI. After obstinato disputes, and much virulent al- 
tercation, Saclieverel was found tniilly by a rasuority of 
seventeen voices ; and four-and-tlurty peers enterra a pro- 
test against this decision, lie was prohibited from preach- 
ing for the term of three years ; his two sermons were 
ordered to be burnt by the hands of the common hang- 
man, in presence of die lord mavor and the two sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex. The Lords likewise voted, dint 
the executioner should commit to die same fire the famous 
decree possed in die convocation of the univcrsilv of Ox- 
ford, asserting the absolute autlioriW and-indofcosiiile right 
of princes. A like sentence was denounced by dio Com- 


mons upon a book entitled , " Collecdons of Passages re. 
ferred to by Dr. Saclieverel, in his Answer to the Articles 
of Impeachment.” 7%ese he bad selected from impious 
books Wely published, and they were read by his counsel, 
as proofs that the church was in danger. The lenity of the 
sentence passed upon Sacheverel, which vras in a great 
measure owing to the dread, of popular resentment his 
ftiends considered os a victory obtained over a whig fac- 
tion, and they celebrated their triumph with ^ 
bonfires and illuminations. On the fifth day Buinei. Um. 
of April, the queen ordered Aeparliament to 
he prorogued, after having, in her speech to iiu^ of iha 
both Houses, expressed her concern for die zurfhSroDgh. 
necessary occasion which had taken up great. 
part of their time tmvards die latter end of 
the session. She declared diat no prince could have a 
more true and tender concern for the welfiire and pros- 
perity of die church than she had, and should always 
have ; and she said it was very injurious to take a pre- 
tence from wtdeed and malicious libel^ to insinuate that 
the church was in danger by her administration. 

§ XII. The French king, seeing the misery of his peo- 
ple daily increase^ and all his resources fail, humbled him- 
self again beibre the allies, and by tbe means of Petkum, 
who still corresponded with his ministers, implored the 
States-gencral, tliat the negociadon might be resumed. In 
order to facilitate tlieir consent, be despatched a new pro- 
ject of pacification, in which he promised to renounce his 
grandson, and to comply with all their other demands, pro- 
vided the Electors of Cobgn and Bavaria should be re- 
oskibltslicd in diclr estates and dignities. 'These overtures 
being rejected, onodicr plan was offered, and communi- 
cated to the plenipotentiaries of the emperor and queen of 
Great Britain. Then Petkum wrote a letter to the Alar- 

2 iiis de Torcy, intimating, that the allies required his most 
Ihristian miycsty should declare, in plain and expressive 
terms, that he consented to all the preliminaries, except 
the tliirty-scventh article, which stipulated a cessation of 
arms, in case the Spanish monarchy should be delivered to 
King Charles in tlic space of two months, lie said, the 
allies would send passports to the French ministers, to 
treat of an equivalent for that article. Louis was even 
forced to swallow this bitter draught. lie signified his 
consent, and appointed the Marcschal D’Uxelles and the 
Abbfi Polignac liis plenipotentiaries. They were not suf- 
fered, however, to enter Holland, hut were met by the 
deputies Buv.s and Vnnderdusscn at Gertruvdenbuigh. 
Meanwhile the States desired the Queen of England to 
send over the Duke of IMarlborough, to assist them with 
his advice in these conferences. Tne two Houses of par- 
liament seconded their request in a joint address to her 
majesty, wlio told them she had already given directions 
for his dep.irture; and said she was glad to find theycon- 
currcxl with her in a just sense of the duke’s eminent serv- 
ices. Both the letter and addresses were procured by the 
interest of IMarlborough, to let the queen see how much 
that nobleman svns considered both at home an J abroad. 
But she was already wholly alienated from him in her 
heart, and dieso expedients served only to increase her 
d'isgii.st. 

§ XIII. ’Tlio French ministers were subjected to every 
species of mortification. Tlicy were in a manner confined 
to a small fortified town, and nil their conduct narrowly 
watched. Tlieir accommodation was mean; their letters 
were opened ; and they were daily insulted by injurious 
libels. Tlie Dutch deputies would he.v of no' relaxation, 
and no expedient for removing the difficulties dial retarded 
the negociadon. In vain the plenipotendarles declared, 
that the French king could not mdi decency, or the least 
regard to his honour, wage war against his own grandson : 
the deputies insisted upon his effecting die cession of Spain 
and the Indies to the house of Austria; and submitting 
to every otlicr article specified in die preliminaries. Nay, 
they even reserved to themselves a power of making ulte- 
rior demands after the preliminaries should be adjusted. 
Louis proposed that some small provision should bo made 
for die Duke of Anjou, which might induce him to relin- 
quish Spain the more easily. He mendoned the kingdom 
ofArragon ; and this hint being disagreeable to die allies, 
lie demanded Naples and Sicily. When they urged that 
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Naples was already in possession of the house of Austria, 
he restricted the provision to Sicily and Sardinia. He ol- 
fered to deliver up four cautionary towns in Flanders, as a 
security for Philip’s evacuating Spain ; and even pro- 
mised to supply the confederates with a monthly sum of 
money, to defray the expense of expelling that prince from 
his dominions, should he refuse to resign them with a good 
grace. The substance of all the conferences was commu- 
nicated to Lord Townshend, and Count Zinzendorf, the 
imperial plenipotentiary ; but the conduct of the deputies 
was regulated uy the Pensionary Ileinsius, who was firmly 
attached to Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough, 
more averse than ever to a pacification. The negociation 
lasted from the nineteenth day of jMarch to the twenty- 
fiflh of July, during which term the conferences were seve- 
ral times interrupted, and a great many despatches and new 
proposals arrived from Versailles. At length, the [deni- 
potentiaries returned to France, after having sent a letter 
to the pensionary, in which they declared, that the propo- 
sals made by the deputies were unjust and impnicticable ; 
and complained of the unworthy treatment to which they 
had been exposed. Louis resolved to hazard another cam- 
paign, not without hope, that there might be some lucky 
incident in the events of war, and that the approaching 
revolution in the English minisirv, of which he was well 
apprized, would he productive of a more reasonable paci- 
fication. The States-geiieral resolved, Tiiat theencm\ had 
dcpaited fiom the foundation on winch tlie negociation 
had begun, and studied pretences to ciade the execution 
of the capital points, the restitution of Spain and the Indies: 
and, in short, that Fiance had no other view than to sow 
and create jealousy and disunion among the allies. Lord 
Townshend, in a memorial, assured them, that the queen 
eiitirelv approved their resolution, and all the steps they 
had taken in the course of the negociation ; and tliat she 
was firmly resolved to prosecute the war w itli all possible 
vigour, until the enemy should accept sucli terms of peace 
as might secure the tranquillity of the Christian world. 

§ XIV. The conferences did not retard the operations of 
the campaign. Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marl- 
borough set out from the Hague on the fifteenth day of 
hlarch forTournay, in order to assemble the forces winch 
were quarteied on the Maese, in Flanders, and Brabant. 
On the twentieth of April, they suddenly advanced to 
Pont-a-Veiidin, in order to attack the lines upon which the 
Fiench had been at work all the winter, hoping by these to 
cover Douay and other frontier towns, which were threat- 
ened by the confederates. The troops left for the defence 
of the lines retired without opposition. The allies having 
laid bridges over the scarp, the Duke of Marlborough with 
his division passed the river, and encamped at Vitri. 
Prince Eugene remained on the other side, and invested 
Douay, the enemy retiring towards Cambray. Mareschal 
Villars still commanded the French aimy, whicli was ex- 
tremely numerous and xvell appointed, considering the dis- 
tress ofthat kingdom. Indeed, the number was augmented 
by tins distress ; for many thousands saved themselves 
fiom dying of liunger, by c.arrving arms in tlio service. The 
mareschal having assembled all his foices, passed tlie 
Scheldt, and encamped at Bouclian, declaring that he would 
give battle to tlie confederates : an alteration was imme- 
diately made in the disposition of the allies, and proper 
precautions taken for his reception. He advanced in order 
of battle ; but having viewed the situation of the confede- 
rates, he marched back to the heights of St. Lawrence, 
where lie fixed his camp. His aim was, by continual 
alarms, to interrupt the siege of Douay, which was vigor- 
ously defended by a numerous garrison, under the com- 
mand of Monsieur Albergotti, who made a number of 
successful sallies, in which the besiegers lost a great number 
of men. They were likewise repulsed in several assaults : 
but still proceeded with unremitted vigour, until the be- 
sieged, being reduced to the last extremity, were obliged to 
capitulate on tlie twenty-sixth of June, filty days after the 
trenches had been opened. Tlie generals finding it im- 
practicable to attack the enemy, who were posted within 
strong lines from Arras towards Miramout, resolved to be- 
siege. Bethune, which was invested on the fifteenth day of 
July, and surrendered on the twenty-ninth of August. 
Villais marched out of his entrenchments with a view to 
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raise the siege; but he did not think proper to hazard an 
engagement; some warm skirmishes, however, happened 
between the foragers of the two armies. After the reduc- 
tion ol Bethune, the allies besieged atonfe tune the towns 
of Aire and St. Venant, which were taken without much 
difficulty. Then the armies broke up, and marched into 
winter-quarters. 

§ Xy. The campaign on the Rhine was productive of 
no military event; nor was any thing of consetpience trans- 
acted in Piedmont. The Duke of Savoy being indisposed 
and out of humour, the command of the forces still con- 
tinued v'csted in Count Thaun, who endeavoured to pass 
the Alps, and penetrated into Dauphine: but the Duke of 
Berwick had cast up entrenchments in the mountains, and 
taken such precautions to guard them, as baffled all the 
attempts of the imperial general. Spam was much more 
fruitful of military incidents. The horse and dragoons in 
the army of King'Charles, headed by General Stanlmpe, at- 
tacked the whole cavalry of the enemy at Almennara. 
Stanhope charged in person, and with his own hand slew 
General Amessaga, who commanded the guards of Philip. 
The Spanish horse were entirely routed, together with nine 
battalions that escaped by favour of the darkness ; and the 
mam body of the army retired with precipitation to Lerida. 
General Slaremberg pursued them to Saragossa, where he 
found them drawn up in order of battle; and an engage- 
ment ensuing on the ninth day of August, the enemy were 
totally defeated; five thousand of their men were killed, 
seven thousand taken, together with all their artillery, and 
a gieat number of colours and standards. King Charles 
entered Saragossa in triumph, while Philip with the wreck 
of his army retreated to Madrid. Having sent Ins queen 
and son to X’icloria, he retired to X’alladolid, in order to 
collect Ins scattered forces, so as to form another army. 
The good fortune of Charles was of a shoit duration. 
Stanhope proposed that he should immediately seciiie 
Pampeluna, tlie only pass by which the ITeilch king 
could send troops to Spam ; but tins salutary scheme was 
rejected. King Charles proceeded to Madiid, which was 
deserted by all the grandees ; and he had the mortification 
to see that the Castilians were uniyersally attached to his 
competitor. 

§ XVI. While his forces continued cantoned in the 
neighbourhood of Toledo, the King of France, at the re- 
quest of Philip, sent the Duke de Vendome to take the 
command of the Spanish army, winch was at the same time 
reinforced by detachments of Inencli troops. X’endonie’s 
lepulation was so high, and ins person so beloved by the 
soldiery, that Ins presence was almost equivalent to an 
army. A great number of volunteers immediately as- 
sembled to signalize themselves under the eye of this re- 
nowned general. The Castilians were inspired with fiesli 
courage, and made surprising efforts in favour of their 
sovereign ; so that in less than three months after his defeat 
at Saragossa, he was in a condition to go in quest of Ins 
rival. Charles, on the other hand, was totally neglected 
by the courts of Vienna and Great Britain, which took no 
steps to supply his wants, or enable him to prosecute the 
advantages lie had gained. In the beginning of Novem- 
ber his army marehed back to Saragossa, and was can- 
toned in the neighbourhood of Cifuentes, where Starem- 
berg estabh.shed his head-quarters. General Stanhope, 
with the British forces, was quartered in the little town of 
Brihiiega, where, on the twentv-seventh dav of the month, 
he found himself suddenly surrounded 'by the whole 
Spanish army. As the place was not tenable, and he had 
very little ammunition, lie was obliged, after a short but 
vigorous resistance, to capitulate, and surrender himself 
and all his forces prisoners of war, to the amount of two 
thousand men, including three lieutenant-generals, one 
major-general, one brigadier, with all the eolonels and 
officers of the respeetive regiments. He was greatly een- 
sured for having allowed himself to be surprised ; for if 
he had placed a guard upon the neighbouring bills, accord- 
ing to the advice of General Carpenter, he might have re- 
ceiv'cd notice of the enemy’s approach time enough to retire 
to Cifuentes. Thitiier he had detached his aide-du-camp, 
with .an account of tiis situation, on the appearance of the 
Spanish army; and Staremberg immediately assembled 
his forces. About eleven in the forenoon they began to 
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and that there seemed to be a necessity for preacliing up mons upon a hook entitled, “ Collections of Passages re- 

non-resistance and passive obedience at that time, when ferred to by Dr. Sacheverel, in his Answer to the Articles 

resistance was justified. The Duke of Argyle affirmed, of Impeachment.' 'These he had selected from impious 

that the clerirv in all ages had delivered up the rights and books lately published, and they were read by ms counsel, 

privileges of the people, preaching up the king’s power, in as proofs tliat the church was in danger, i lie lenity ot the 
order to govern liim the more easily ; and theicfore they sentence passed upon Sacheverel, which was in a great 
ought not to be suffered to meddle with politics. The measure owing to the dread of popular resentment. Ins 
Earl of Anglesey owned the doctor had preached nonsense; friends considered as a victory obtained over a whig tac- 
but said, that was no crime. The Duke of Leeds dislin- tioipand they celebrated their triumph with ^ ^ 
guished between resistance and revolution; for had not bonfires and illuminations. On the fifth day lUre. 

the last succeeded, it would have ccrtainlv been rebellion, of April, the queen ordered the parliament to pe^quices, 
since he knew of no other but hereditary right. The be prorogued, after having, in her speech to 
Bishop of Salisbury justified resistance from the Book of both Houses, expressed her concern tor the ]\urii>6iough. 
Maccabees : ho mentioned the conduct of Queen Eliza- necessary occasion which had taken up great 
beth, who assisted the Scots, the French, and the States- part of their time towards the latter eiid ot 
general, in icsisting their dineiciit soiereiitns, and was the session. She declared that no prince could have a 
supported in this piactice both by her parliaments and her more true and tender concern for the w-eltare and pros- 
convocations. He observed that King Charles I. had as- perity of the church than she had, and should always 
sisted the citizens of Rochelle in their rebellion ; that liave ; and she said it was very in)urious to take a pre- 
Mainwaring incurred a severe censure fiom the parliament tence from wicked and malicious libels, to insinuate that 
for having broached the doctrine of the divine right of the church was in danger by her administration, 
kings; and that though this became a favourite maxim § XII. The French king, seeing the misery of his neo 
after the restoration, yet its warmest asserters were the first pie daily increase, and all his resources fail, humbffid him 
who pleaded for resistance when they thought themselves self again before the allies, and by the means of 1 etkum 
oppressed. The Archbishop of York, the Duke of Buck- who still corresponded with his ministers, implored th 
ingliam, and other leaders of the torv interest, declared States-general, that the negociation might be resumed. 1 
that they never read such a piece of madness and nonsense order to facilitate their consent, he despatched a new pro 
as SachevereTs sermon ; but they did not think him guilty ject of pacification, in which he promised to renounce hi 
of a misdemeanor. Next dav. Dr. Wake, Bishop of Lin- grandson, and to comply with all their other demands, pro 
coin, accused Sacheverel of having made a strange and vided the Electors of Cologn and Bavaria should be re 
false representation of the design for a comprehension, established in their estates and dignities. Thep overture 
whieh had been set on foot by Archbishop Sancroft, and being rejected, another plan was offered, and communi 
promoted by the most eminent divines of the church of cated to the plenipotentiaries of the emperor and queen o 
England, 'lie was of opinion that some step should he Great Britain. Then Pelkum wrote a letter fti the Mar 
taken for putting a stop to such preaching, as, if not timely qiiis de Torcy, intimating, that the allies required his mos 
corrected, might kindle heats and animosities that would Christian majesty should declare, in plain and expressiv 
endanger both church and state. Dr. Trimnel, Bishop of terms, that he consented to all the preliminaries, excep 
Norwich, expatiated on the insolence of Sacheverel, who the thirty-seventh article, which stipulated a cessation o 
had arraigned Archbishop Grindal,ono of the eminent re- arms, in case the Spanish monarchy should be delivered t 
formers, as a perfidious prelate, for having favoured and King Charles in the space of two months. He said, th 
tolerated the discipline of C'cneva. He enlarged upon the allies would send passports to the French ministers, t 
good effects of the toleration. He took notice of Sadie- treat of an equivalent for that article. Louis was eve 
verel's presumption in publishing inflammatory prayers, forced to swallow this hidcr draudit. He signified hi 
declaring himself under ])ersecution, while he was prose- consent, and appointed the Marcschal D uxelles and th 
cuted for offending against the law, by those who in com- Abbd Polignac liis plenipotentiaries. Ihey were not su 
mon justice ought to be thought the’ fairest accusers, and fered, however, to enter Holland, but were met by th 
before their lordships, who were justly acknowledged to deputies Buys and Vanderdussen at Gertruydenburg 
be the most impartial judges. In discussing the fourth Meanwhile the States desired the Queen of England t 
article, the Bishop of Salisbury spoke with great vehemence send over the Duke of Marlborough, to assist them wit 
against Sacheverel, who, bv inveighing against the revolu- his advice in these conferences. Tiie two Houses ot pa 
tion, toleration, and union, seemed to arraign and attack liainent seconded their request in a joint address to h 
the queen herself; since her majesty had so groat a share majesty, who told them she had already given directioi 
in the first; had often declared she would niamtam the for his departuie ; and said she was glad to hnd tliey co 
second ; and that she looked iiiion the third as the most curred with her in a just sense of the duke s eminent ser 
glorious event of lier reign. He affirmed that nothing ices. Both the letter and addresses were procured by tl 
could he more plain than the doctor’s reflecting upon her interest of IMarlborough, to let the queen see how muc 
majestv’s ministers ; and that he had so well marked out a that nobleman was considered both at home and abroa 
noble peer there present, by an ugly and scurrilous epithet But she was already wholly alienated from him m li 
which ho would not repeat, that It was not possible to mis- heart, and these expedients served only to increase li 
take his meaning. Some of the younger peers could not disgust. , . . i . 

help laughing at this undesigned sarcasm upon the lord § XIIT. The French ministers were subjected to eve 
treasurer, whom Sacheverel had reviled under the name of species of mortification, riioy '"■Gre in a manner conhn 
Volpone : they exclaimed, “ Name him, name him ;” and to a small fortified town, and all their conduct nairow 
in all probability, the zealous bishop, wlio was remarkable watched. Their accommodation was mean ; their letle 
for absence of mind and unguarded expressions, would were opened ; and they were daily insulted by injiirio 
have gratified their request, had not the chancellor, inter- libels. Tlie Dutch deputies would Imar of no relaxatio 
posing, declared that no peer was obliged to say more than and no expedient for removing the difficulties that retard 
he should think proper. the negociation. In vain the plenipotentiaries declare 

§ XI. After obstinate disputes, and much virulent al- that the French king could not with decency, or tlie lea 
tercation, Sacheverel was found guilty by a majority of regard to his honour, wage war against his own grandsoi 
seventeen voices ; and four-and-thirtv peers entered a pro- the deputies insisted upon his efl'ecting the cession of Spa 
test ai'anist this decision. He was prohibited from preach- and the Indies to the house of Austria ; mid siibmiUi 
ingfo'rthe term of three yeais ; Ins two sermons were to every other article specified in the preliminaries. ISa 
ordeied to be burnt by the hands of the common hang- they even reserved to themselves a power of making utt 
man, in presence of the lord mavor and the two sheriffs of rior demands alter the preliminaries should be ad|uste 
London and Middlesex. The Lords likewise voted, that Louis proposed that some small provision should be ma 
the executioner should commit to the same fire the famous for the Duke of Anjou, which might induce h'™ tp reli 
decree passed in the convocation of the university of Ox- quish Spain the more easily. He mentioned the kingdo 
ford, asserting the absolute authority and indefeasible right of Arragon ; and this hint being disagreeable to the alli 
of princes. A like sentence was denounced by the Com- he demanded Naples and Sicily. >> hen they urged tl 
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Naples was already in possession of the house of Atistria, 
he restricted the provision to Sicily and Sardinia. He of- 
fered to deliver up four cautionary towns in Flanders, as a 
security for Philip’s evacuating Spain ; and even pro- 
mised to supply tlie confederates with a monthly sum of 
money, to defray the expense of expelling that prince from 
his dominions, should he refuse to resign them with a good 
grace. The substance of all the conferences was commu- 
nicated to Lord Townsliend, and Count Zinzendorf, the 
imperial plenipotentiary ; but the conduct of the deputies 
was regulated by the Pensionary Heinsius, who was firmly 
attached to Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marlborough, 
more averse than ever to a pacification. The negociation 
lasted from the nineteenth day of March to the twenty- 
fifth of July, during which term the conferences were seve- 
ral times interrupted, and a great many despatches and new 
proposals arrived from Versailles. At length, the pleni- 
potentiaries returned to France, after having sent a letter 
to the pensionary, in which they declared, that the propo- 
sals made by the deputies were unjust and impracticable; 
and complained of the unworthy treatment to which they 
had been exposed. Louis resolved to hazard another cam- 
paign, not without hope, that there might be some lucky 
incident in the events of war, and that the approaching 
revolution in the English ministry, of which he was well 
apprized, would be productive of a more reasonable paci- 
fication. The States-general resolved. That the enemy had 
depaited fiom the foundation on which the negociation 
had begun, and studied pretences to evade the execution 
of the capital points, the restitution of Spain and the Indies; 
and, in short, that Fiance had no other view than to sow 
and create jealousy and disunion among the allies. Lord 
Townsliend, in a memorial, assured them, that the queen 
entirely approved their resolution, and all the steps thej' 
liad taken in the course of the negociation ; and that she 
was firmly resolved to prosecute the war with all possible 
vigour, until the enemy should accept such terms of peace 
as might secure the tranquillity of the Christian world. 

§ XIV. The conferences did not retard the operations of 
the campaign. Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marl- 
horough set out from the Hague on the fifteenth day of 
March for Tournay, in order to assemble the forces which 
were quarteied on the Maese, in Flanders, and Brabant. 
On tlie twentieth of April, they suddenly advanced to 
Pont-a-Veiidin, in order to attack the lines upon which the 
Fiench had been at work all the winter, hoping by these to 
cover Douay and other frontier towns, winch were threat- 
ened by the confederates. The troops left for the defence 
of the lines retired without opposition. The allies having 
laid bridges over the scarp, tne Duke of Marlborough with 
his division passed the river, and encamped at Vitri. 
Prince Eugene remained on the other side, and invested 
Douay, the enemy retiring towards Cambray. Maresclial 
Villars still commanded the French aimy, which was ex- 
tremely numerous and well appointed, considering the dis- 
tress of that kingdom. Indeed, the number was augmented 
by this distress ; for many thousands saved themselves 
from dying of hunger, by carrying arms in the service. The 
mareschal having assembled all his forces, passed the 
Scheldt, and encamped at Bouchan, declaring that he would 
give battle to the confederates ; an alteration was imme- 
diately made in the disposition of the allies, and proper 
precautions taken for his reception. He advanced in order 
of battle ; but having viewed the situation of the confede- 
rates, he marched back to the heights of St. Lawrence, 
where he fixed his camp. His aim was, by continual 
alarms, to interrupt the siege of Douay, which was vigor- 
ously defended by a numerous garrison, under the com- 
mand of Monsieur Albergotti, who made a number of 
successful sallies, in which tlie besiegers lost a great number 
of men. Tliey were likewise repulsed in several assaults : 
but still proceeded with unremitted vigour, until the be- 
sieged, being reduced to the last extremity, were obliged to 
capitulate on the twenty-sixth of June, fifty days after the 
trenches had been opened. The generals finding it im- 
practicable to attack the enemy, who were posted within 
strong lines from Arras towards hliramoiit, resolved to be- 
siege. Bethune, which was invested on the fifteenth day of 
July, and surrendered on the twenty-ninth of August. 
Villars marched out of his entrenchments with a view to 


raise the siege; but he did not think proper to hazard an 
engagement; some warm skirmishes, however, happened 
between the foragers of the two armies. After the reduc- 
tion of Bethune, the allies besieged atone time the towns 
of Aire and St. Venant, which were taken without much 
difficulty. Then the armies broke up, and marched into 
winter-quarters. 

§ XV. The campaign on the Rhine was productive of 
no military event; nor was any thing of consequence trans- 
acted in Piedmont. The Duke of Savoy being indisposed 
and out of humour, the command of the forces still con- 
tinued vested in Count Thaun, who endeavoured to pass 
the Alps, and penetrated into Dauphmc: but the Duke of 
Berwick had cast up entrenchments m the mountains, and 
taken such precautions to guard them, as baffled all the 
attempts of the imperial general. Spain was much more 
fruitful of military incidents. The horse and dragoons in 
the army of King Ciiarles, headed by General Stanhope, at- 
tacked the whole cavalry of the enemy at Almennara. 
Stanhope charged in person, and with his own hand slew 
General Amessaga, who commanded the guards of Philip. 
The Spanish horse were entirely routed, together with nine 
battalions that escaped by favour of the darkness ; and the 
main body of the army retired with precipitation to Lerida. 
General Staremberg pursued them to Saragossa, where he 
found them drawn up in order of battle; and an engage- 
ment ensuing on the ninth day of August, the enemy nere 
totally defeated; five thousand of their men were killed, 
seven thousand taken, together with all their artillery, and 
a great number of colours and standards. King Charles 
entered Saragossa in tnum[)h, while Philip with the wreck 
of Ins army retreated to Madrid. Having sent his queen 
and son to Victoria, he retired to Valladolid, in oraer to 
collect his scattered forces, so as to foim another army. 
The good fortune of Charles was of a shoit duration. 
Stanhope proposed that he should immediately seciiie 
Pampeluna, tne only pass by which the French king 
could send troops to Spam ; but this salutary scheme nas 
rejected. King Charles proceeded to Madrid, which was 
deserted by all the grandees ; and he had the mortification 
to see that the Castilians were universally attached to his 
competitor. 

§ XVI. While his forces continued cantoned in the 
neighbourhood of Toledo, the King of France, at the re- 
quest of Philip, sent the Duke de Vendome to take tlie 
command of tlie Spanish army, which was at the same time 
reinforced by detachments of Fiench troops. Vendome’s 
reputation was so high, and his person so beloved by the 
soldiery, that his presence was almost equivalent to an 
army. A great number of volunteers immediately as- 
sembled to signalize themselves under the eye of this re- 
nowned general. The Castilians were inspired with fiesh 
courage, and made surprising efforts in favour of their 
sovereign ; so that in less than three months after his defeat 
at Saragossa, he was in a condition to go in quest of Ins 
rival. Charles, on the other hand, was totally neglected 
by the courts of Vienna and Great Britain, which took no 
steps to supply his wants, or enable him to prosecute the 
advantages he had gained. In the beginning of Novem- 
ber his army marched back to Saragossa, and was can- 
toned in the neighbourhood of Cifuentes, where Starem- 
berg established his head-quarters. General Stanhope, 
witli the British forces, was quartered in the little town of 
Brihuega, where, on the twenti -seventh day of the month, 
he found himself suddenly surrounded by the whole 
Spanish army. As the place was not tenable, and he had 
very little ammunition, lie was obliged, after a short but 
vigorous resistance, to capitulate, and surrender himself 
and all his forces prisoners of war, to the amount of two 
thousand men, including three lieutenant-generals, one 
major-general, one brigadier, with all the colonels and 
officers of the respective regiments. He was greatly cen- 
sured for having allowed himself to be surprised ; for if 
he had placed a guard upon the neighbouring hills, accord- 
ing to the advice of General Carpenter, he might have re- 
ceived notice of the enemv’s approach time enough to retire 
to Cifuentes. Thither he' had detached his aide-du-camp, 
with an account of his situation, on the appearance of the 
Spanish army; and Staremberg immediately assembled 
his forces About eleven in the forenoon they began to 
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march towards Brihu^; but the roads were so bad, that 
night overtook them before they reached the heights in the 
neighbourhood of that place. Starembeig is said to have 
loitered away his time unnecessarily from motives of envy 
to tile English geneml, who had surrendered befara his ar- 
rival. The troops lay all night on their arms near Villa- 
riciosa, and on the twenty-ninth were attacked by the 
enemy, who doubled their number. Stnremberg's left 
wing was utterly dcfcatcd|^ all the infantry tliat composed 
it having been either cut in pieces or taken ; but the vic- 
tors, instead of following the blow, began to plunder the 
barege ; and Staremberg with his right wing fought their 
left with surprising valour and perseverance till nigiit 
Then they retired in disorder, leaving him master of the 
field of battle and of all their artillery. Siv thousand of 
the enemy were killed on the spot: but tlie allies had 
suffered so severely, dial the general could not maintsun 
his ground. He ordered the cannon to be nailed up, and 
marched to Saragossa, from whence he retired to Cata- 
lonia. Thither he was pursued by the Duke de Vcndom& 
who reduced Balagiier, in wiiicli he had led a garrison, and 
compelled him to take shelter under the walls of Barce- 
lona. At this period the Duke de Noailles invested 
Gironne, which he reduced notwithstanding the severity of 
the weather; so that Philip, from a fugitive, became in 
three months absolute master of tiie whole Spanish mon- 
archy, except the province of Catalonia, and even tliat lay 
open to Ins incursions. Nothing of consequence was 
achieved on the side of Portugal, from whence the Ear) of 
Galway returned to England' the queen's permission. 
The operations of the British fleet, during tins summer, 
were so inconsiderable os scarcely to deserve notice. 
Sir John Norris commanded in the Mediterranean, and 
with a view to support the Camisars, who were in arms 
in the Ceixnnes, sailed to Port Cette, within a league of 
Marseilles, and at the distance of fiffccn from tlie insmgents. 
The place surrendered, without opposition, to about seven 
hundred men that landed under tlie command of Major- 
General Saissan, a native of Languedoc, lie likewise made 
himself master of the town and castle of Avdc; but the 
Duke dc Noailles advancing with a body of forces to join 
the Duke dc Roquelaire, who commanded in those lairts, 
the English abandoned their conquests, and re-embarked 
with precipitation. After tlie battle of Pultowa the Czar 
of Muscovy reduced all Livonia; but he and King Augus- 
tus agreed to a neutrality for Pomerania. 'The King of 
Sweden rontinued at Bender, and tlie grand signor in- 
terested liimscif so much in favour of that prince, as to 
declare \rar against the Emperor of Russia. Hostilities 
were carried on between the Swedisb and Danish fleets, 
with various success. The malcontents in llungaiy sus- 
tained repeated losses during tlio summer; hut they were 
encouraged to maintain the vvar by the rupture, between 
the Ottoman Forlo and Russia. They were flattered widi 
hopes of auxiliaries from the Turks: and cx|iccicd cn- 
giiicera and money from the French monarch. 

J. England, tlie cITcris of (hose intrigues 

which had been formed against the whig ministers iicgan 
to nppear. The trial of Sachevcrcl iiad excited a popular 
^irit of aversion to those who favoured tlic dissenters. 
From all parts of the kingdom addresses were presented to 
me queen, censuring ail resistance as a rchcllious doctrine, 
founded upon anti-monarcliical and republican principles. 
At jhe same_ time counter addresses were proenred bj* the 
wdiigs extolling the revolution, and magnifying the conduct 
of the praent iiarliamcnt. The queen began to oxiircss 
bor attacliment to the toric.s, by mortifying the Duke of 
Marlborougli. Upon the death of the Earl of Essex she 
wrote to the general, desiring that the regiment which had 
been commanded by that nobleman should be given to 
Mr. Hill, brother to Mrs. Masham, who had supplanted 
the Duchess of Marlborough in the queen’s friendship, and 
was, in effect, the source of this political revolution. ITie 
duke represented to her majesty, in person, the prejudice 
tiiat would redound to the service from the promotion of 
such a young officer over the heads of a great many bravo 
men, who had exhibited reproted proofs of valour and 
capacity. lie expostulated with bis sovereign on this ex- 
traordinaiy mark of partial regard to the brodier of Mrs. 
Masham, which he could not help considering as a de- 


claration against himself and bis family^ who bad so ranch 
cause to complain of that lady’s miuice and ingratitude. 
To this remonstrance the queen made no other reply, but 
that he ivould do well to consult his friends. The Eul of 
Gndolphin enforced his friend’s arguments, though without 
effect; and the duke in disgust retired to Windsor, 
queen appeared at council without taking the least notice of 
his absence, which did not fail to alarm the whole whig 
faction. Several noblemen ventured to speak to her majesty 
on the subject, and explain the bad consequences of dis 
obliging a man who had done such eminent services to the 
nation. She told them his services were still fresh’in her 
memoiy : and that she retained all ha former kindness 
ibr bis person. Hearing, however, that a popular clabiour 
was raised, and that the House of Commons intended to 

f iass some votes that would be diragreeahle to her and 
ler new counsellors, she ordered the l&l of Godolphin to 
write to the duke, to dispose of the regiment as he should 
think proper, and return to town immediately. Before he 
received this intimation he had sent a letter to the queen ; 
desiring she would permit him to retire from business. In 
answer to this petition, she assured him his suspicions 
were groundless, and insisted upon his coming to council. 
The duchess demanded an audience of hermajestrj on pre- 
tcncoof vindicating herown characterfrom some aspersions. 
She honed to work upon the queen’s tenderness, and re- 
trieve the influence she had lost She protested, atgued, 
wept, and stipplimted ; but the queen was too well please 
wjtli her own dcliveranco from the tyranny of the other’s 
friendship, to incur such slavery for the nitnre. All the 
humiliation of the duchess served only to render herself 
the more contemptible. The queen heard her without 
exhibiting the least sign of emotion, and all she would 
vouchsafe, was a repetition of these words, “ You desist 
no answer, and you shall have none:” alluding to an ex- 
pression in a letter she had received from the duchess, 
an additional mortification to the ministry, the office of 
lord chamberlain sros transferred from tbe Duke of Kent 
to the Duke of Shrewsbury, who had lately s'oted wnth 
the torics, and maintained an intimnev of correspondence 
with Air. Harley. The interest of tne Duke of Marl- 
borough svas not cs'cn sufficient to prevent the dismission 
of Ills own .son-in-law, the Earl of Sunderland, from the 
i^t of sccretaiy of state, in which he was succeeded by 
Lord Dartmontii. 

§ XVIIT. Tlie queen svas generally applauded for thus 
asserting her just prerogative, and setting herself free from 
nn arbitraiy cabal, bv wliicii she bad been so long kept in 
dependence. Tlie Duke of Beaufort sveiit to court on this 
occasion, arri told her majc<ty lie was extremely glad ffiat 
he could now salute her queen in reality. Tlie svhole whig 
party were jusilyaiarmcd at these altcmtions. TIic directors 
of the bank represented to iier mai'esty the prejudice ffiat 
would undoubtedly accrue to public credit from a change 
of the ministry. The emperor and the Slntes-general in- 
terposed in this domestic revolution. Tlieir ministeis at 
London presented memorials, c.\'p1nining in what manner 
foreign affairs would he inffuenccu by an alteration in the 
British ministry. The queen assured' them, that, whatever 
clianges might be made, the Duke of Marlborough should 
lie continued in his employments. In the month of Au- 
gust the Earl of Godolphin was divested of his office, and 
the treasury pul in commission, subjected to the direction 
of llnricy, appointed clinnccllor of tbe exchequer and 
tinder-treasurcr. The Earl of Rochester was declared 
president of the council, in the room of Lord Somers : tbe 
staff of lord steward being taken from tbe Duke of Devon- 
shire, was given to the Duke of Bmdringbam; and Mr. 
Boyle ivas removed from the secretary’s office, to make 
way for Mr. Henry St. John. The lord chancellor having 
resigned the great seal, it was first put in commission, and 
afterwards given to Sir Simon Ilarcourt. Tlie Earl of 
Wharton surrendered his commission of lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, which the queen conferred on the Duke of Or- 
mond. The Earl of Orford withdrew himself from the 
board of admiralty: and Mr. George Granville was ap- 
pointed secretaiy of war, in the room of Mr. Robert Wal- 
pole. Ttie command of the forces in Portugal wa's bestowed 
upon the Earl of Fortmore : tbe Duke of Hamilton was 
appointed lord-Iieateiiant of the county-palatine of Ismcas- 
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ter. In a word, there was not one whig left in any office 
of state, except the Duke of Marlborough, who would 
have renounced his command, had he not been earnestly 
dissuaded by his particular friends from taking such a step 
as might have been prejudicial to the interest of the nation. 
Tliat the triumph of the tones might he complete, the 
queen dissolved the whig parliament, after such precau- 
tions were taken as could not fail to influence the new 
election in favour of the other party. 

§ XIX. To this end nothing so effectually contributed 
as did tlie trial of Sacheverel, who was used as an instru- 
ment and tool to wind and turn the passions of the vulgar. 
Having been presented to a benefice in North Wales, he 
went in procession to that country, with all the pomp and 
magnificence of a sovereign prince. He was sumptuously 
entertained by the University of Oxford, and different 
noblemen, who, while they worshipped liim as the idol of 
their faction, could not help despising the object of their 
adoration. He was received in several towns by the ma- 
gistrates of the corporation in their formalities, and often 
attended by a body of a thousand horse. At Bridgenorth 
he was met by Mr. Creswell, at the head of four thousand 
horse, and the like number of persons on foot, wearing 
white knots edged with gold, and three leaves of gilt 
laurel in their hats. The hedges were for two miles dressed 
with garlands of flowers, and lined with people ; and 
the steeples covered with streamers, flags, and colours. 
Nothing was heard but tlie cry of “ The church and Dr. 
Sacheverel.” The clergy were actuated by a spirit of en- 
thusiasm, which seemed to spread like a contagion through 
all ranks and degrees of people, and had such effect upon 
the elections for a new parliament, that very few weie le- 
turned as members but such as had distinguished them- 
selves by their zeal against the whig administration. Now 
the queen had the pleasure to see all the offices of state, 
the lieutenancy of London, the management of corpora- 
tions, and the direction of liotli Houses of parliament, in 
the hands of the tories. When these met on the twenty- 
fifth day of November, Mr. Bromley was chosen speaker 
without opposition. The queen, in her speech, recom- 
mended the prosecution of the war with vigour, especially 
in Spain. She declared herself resolved to support the 
church of England ; to preserve the British constitution 
according to the union ; to maintain the indulgence by 
law allowed to scrupulous consciences ; and to employ 
none but such as were lieai tily attached to the protestant 
succession in the House of Hanover. The Lords in their 
address promised to concur in all reasonable measures 
towards jirocuring an honourable peace. The Commons 
were more warm and hearty in their assurances, exhorting 
her majesty to discountenance all such principles and 
measures as had lately threatened her royal crown and 
dignity; measures which, whenever they might prevail, 
would" prove fatal to the whole constitution, both in church 
and state. After this declaration they proceeded to con- 
sider the estimates, and cheerfully granted the supplies for 
the ensuing year, part of which was raised by two lotteries. 
In the House of Peers, the Earl of Scarborough moved 
that the tlianks of the House should he returned to the 
Duke of Marlborough; but the Duke of Argcle made 
some objections to the motion, and the general’s friends, 
dreading the consequence of putting the question, post- 
poned the consideiation of this proposal until the duke 
should return from the continent. The Earl of Peter- 
borough was appointed ambassador extraordinary to the 
impeiial couit: the Earl of Rivers was sent in the same 
quality to Hanover; Mr.Richard Hill was nominated envoy 
extraordinary to the United Provinces, as well as to the 
council of state appointed for the government of the Spanish 
Netherlands, in the room of Lieutenant-General Cadogan. 
Meredith, Macartney, and Honeywood, were deprived of 
their regiments, because in their cups they had drank con- 
fusion to the enemies of the Duke of Marlborough. 

§ XX. This nobleman arrived in England towards the 
latter end of December. He conferred about half an hour 
in private with the queen, and next morning assisted at a 
committee of the privy council. Her majesty gave him to 
understand, that he needed not to expect the thanks of the 
parliament as formerly : and told him she hoped he would 
live well with her ministers. He expressed no resentment 


at the alterations which had been made ; but resolved to 
acquiesce in the queen’s pleasure, and retain the command 
of the army on her own terms. ,On the second day of 
January, the queen sent a message to both Houses, inti- 
mating that there had been an action in Spam to the disad- 
vantage of King Charles : that the damage having fallen 
particularly on the English forces, she had given directions 
for sending and procuring troops to repair the loss, and 
hoped the parliament would approve her conduct. Both 
Houses seized this opportunity of venting their spleen 
against the old ministry. The history of England is 
disgraced by the violent conduct of two turbulent fac- 
tions, which, in their turn, engrossed the administration 
and legislative power. The parliamentary strain was quite 
altered. One can hardly conceive how resolutions so 
widely different could be’taken on the same subject, with 
any shadow of reason and decorum. Marlboiough, who 
but a few months before had been so highly extolled and 
caressed by the lepresentatives of the people, was now be- 
come tbe object of parliamentary hatred and censuie, 
though no sensible alteration had happened in his conduct 
or success. That hero, who had retrieved the gloi y of the 
British arms, won so many battles, subdued such "a num- 
ber of towns and districts, humbled the pride and checked 
the ambition of France, secured the liberty of Europe, and, 
as It were, chained victory to Ins chariot wheels, was in a 
few weeks dwindled into an object of contempt and de- 
rision. He was ridiculed in public libels, and reviled in 
private conversation. Instances were every where repeat- 
ed of his fraud, avaiice, and extortion; his insolence, 
cruelty, ambition, and misconduct : even his courage was 
called in question : and this consummate general was re- 
presented as the lowest of mankind. So unstable is the 
popularity of every character that fluctuates between two 
opposite tides of faction. 

§ XXL The Lords, in their answer to the queen’s mes- 
sage, declared, that as the misfortune in Spain might have 
been occasioned by some preceding mismanagement, they 
would use their utmost endeavour to discover it, so as to 
prevent the like for the future. They set on foot an in- 
quiry concerning the affairs of Spain ;' and the Earl of Pe- 
terborough being examined before the committee, imputed 
all the miscarriages in the course of that war, to tlie Earl 
of Galway and General Stanhope. Notwithstanding the 
defence of Gahvav, which was clear and convincing, the 
House resolved, That the Earl of Peterborough had given 
a faithful and an honourable account of the councils of 
war in Valencia ; that the Earl of Galway, Lord 'lyrawdey, 
and General Stanhope, in advising an offensive war, had 
been the unhappy occasion of the battle at Almanza, the 
source of our misfortunes in Spain, and one great cause of 
the disappointment of the expedition to Toulon, concerted 
with her majesty. They voted that the prosecution of an 
offensive war in Spain was appioved and directed by the 
ministers, who were, therefore, justly blamable, as having 
contributed to all our misfortunes in Spain, and to the dis- 
appointment of the expedition against Toulon : that the 
Earl of Peterborough, during his command in Spain, had 
performed many great and eminent services ; and, if liis 
opinion had been followed, it might have prevented the 
misfortunes that ensued. Then the Duke of Buckingham 
moved. That the thanks of the House should be given to 
the Earl, for his lemarkable and eminent services: and these 
he actually received from the month of the Lord-keeper 
Hai court, who took this opportunity to drop some oblique 
reflections upon the mercenary disposition of the Duke of 
Marlborough. The House, proceeding in the inquiry, 
passed another vote, importing. That the late ministry had 
been negligent in managing the Spanish war, to the great 
prejudice of the nation. Finding that the Portuguese 
troops were posted on the right of the English at the 
battle of Almanza, they resolved. That the Earl of 
Galway, in yielding this jioint, had acted contrary to the 
honour of the imperial crown of Great Britain. These 
resolutions they included in an address to the queen, who 
had been present during the debates, which were extremely 
violent ; and to every separate vote was attached a severe 
protest. These weie not the proceedings of candour and 
national justice, but the ebullitions of party zeal and ran- 
corous animosity. 
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§ XXII. While die Lorda were employed in 'this iu> 
quiry, die Commons examined certain abuses which had 
crept into the management of the navy ; and somo censures 
were passed upon certain persons concerned in contracts 
for victualling the seamen. The inhabitants of St. Oiave’s 
and odier parishes presented a petition, complaining that a 
great number of Paladnes, innabidnij one house, might 
produce among them a contagious distemper; and in time 
become a charge to die public, as they were destitute of 
all visible means of subsistence. Tliis jietition had been 

t irocured by die tones, that the House of Commons might 
lave another handle for attacking the late ministry. A 
committee was appointed to inquire iipun what iiivitadon 
or cncouragcrocni tiioso Palatines iinu come to England. 
The papers nilating to this afliiir being Laid before them by 
the queen's order, and perused, the House resolved, That 
the inviting and bringing over die poor Palatines of all re- 
ligions, at the public expense, was an uxtravagant and un- 
reasonable charge to tlio kingdom, and a scandalous mis- 
application of the nuhlic money, tending to die increase 
anil oppression of die poor, and of dangerous coiuictiucnce 
to the consdtution in church and stale; and, drat whoever 
advised dieir being brought over was an enemy to the 

a ucenamt kingdom. Animated by the heat of this inquiry, 
icy passed the bill to repeal the act for n general nuiurafi- 
zatioii of all protcsuims: but diis was ajected in the 
House of Loras. Another bill was enacted into a law, 
importing, Tliat no penson should be deemed qualified for 
representing a county in parliament, unless he possessed an 
estate of six hundrM pounds n-ycar; and restricting die 
qualification of a burgess to half dial sum. *1116 design of 
this bill was to exclude trading people from the House of 
Commons, and to lodge die logislaiivc power with the 
land-owners. A third act passed, purmiitiiig the importa- 
tion of French wine in neutral buttoms: a bill against 
which tlic.whigs loudly exclaimed, ns u national evil, and 
a scandalous coinpliiiictit to die enemy. 

§ XXIII. A violent irariy in the House of Commons 
began to took ujioii llariey os a lukewarm toiy, because 
ho would not enter pn>cipiuiiely imu ail their Cretious 
incasuna : they even uetsm to siU|H!cI Ins principles, when 
his credit wus re.eshihlishcd by a very singular accident. 
GuiscanI, the French irariisan, of whom inciiiion bath 
alieady been made, diouglit himself veiy ill reworded for 
his services, with a precarious pension of four hundred 
pounds, wlilcli iic cinoyed from die niiccn’s houmy. He 
had bccu renounced by St. Jolin, the foriiicr Gora|ianion of 
his (ileasurcs : he had in vain endeavoured to obtain an 
audience of die queen, with a view to cuininatid more coii- 
siderablo appointments. Harley was his enemy, ond all 
access to her majesty was denied. Enraged at diese dis- 
nppomtmcnis, lie nlicmptcd to make his peace with the 
court of France, and offered his services, in a letter to one 
Moreau, a banker, in Paris. This jiackci, whidi he cn- 
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being perceived by the auendanu. A coinroiltcc of coun- 
cil was immediately summoned, and GuiscanI brought 
before mem to be examined. Finding diat his correspond- 
ence witli^^ Moreau was discovered, he desired to speak in 
pnvate with Sccrclaiy St. Jolm, w]iom, in nil prolrabiiiiv, 
he had resolved to assassinate. His reqiiesi being rcfuseil, 
he said, •• That's Irani I not one word P' St. John being 
out of his rcacli, ho stepped up to lilr. Harley, and ex- 
claiming, " Have at dice, Uicn I" stabbed him in die breast 
with the penknife which he had concealed. The instrument 
broke upon the bone without penetrating into die cavity : 
nevertheless, he reiKmicd the blow witii such force, dial the 
chancellor of tlie exchequer 11*11 to the ground. Secretary 
St. John, seeing him fall, cried out, « The villain has killed 
Mr. Harley 1” and drew his sword. Several other mem- 
bers followed his example and wounded Guiscard in 
several places. Yet he made a desperate defence, until he 
was overpowered by the messengers and servants, and con- 
veyed from the council-chamber, wliicli he had filled with 
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tenor, tumult, and confusion. Uis wounds, though dan- 
gerous, were not mortal: but he died of a gangrene 
occasioned by the bruises he had sustained. This attempt 
upon the life of Harley by a person who wanted to establish ' , 
a traitorous correspondence with France, extinguished the 
suspicions of those who began to doubt that minister’s in- 
tegrity. The two Houses of parliament, in an address to 
the queen, declared their belief, that Mr. Harley’s fidelity 
to her majesty, and zeal for her service, hod drawn upon 
him the Iiatred of all die abettors of popery and faction. 
;aey besought ner majesty to take all po»i- 
ble care of her sacred person ; and, for that Fauquiu a. 
purpose, to give directions for causing papists ip^oi tin"''**’ 
to be removed from the cities of London and Uuke oj m«i- 
Westminster. A prochmation tvas publish- 
ed, ordering the laws to be stricUy put in at tin pudins 
execution against papists. When Ilarley "IlU’S'Si' 
appeared in the House of Commons after 
his recovery, he wasr congratulated upon it 
by die speaker, in a florid and fulsome premeditated 
S(icccli. An act was passed, decreeing, llrat an attempt 
upon the life of a privy counsellor should be felony with- 
out benefit of clergy. ’Tlie I^rl of Rochester dying, 
Harley became sole minister, was created Baron of Wig- 
more, and raised to the rank of earl, by the noble and 
ancient tide of Oxford and MorUmer: to crown his iiio!^ 
pcriiy, he was appointed lord treasurer, mid vested with die 
supreme administration of alTaits. 

^ XXIV. Tlie Dommons empowered cer- . _ 
tain jicrsons to examine all die grants made 
by King William, and report the value of diem, as well as 
the considerations upon which they were maile. Upon 
dioir report a bill was formed and |iasscd that House; out 
the Lotus rejected it at the first reading. Their next step 
}vas to examine the jmhlic accounts, with a view to fix an 
imputation on the Earl of Codolplun. They voted, Tint 
above flvc-and-thirty millions of the money granted by 
parliamcm remained unnccounliHl for. This sum, how- 
ever, iiicluticd some accounts in the reiens of King Charles 
and King William. One half of die whole was charged to 
Mr. Bridges, the paymaster, who had .‘ictuaily accounleil 
for all die money he had received, except about tiirce 
millions, diough these accounts had not |ias»ed ilirougli 
the auditor’s oOicc. ’llio Commons afterwards proceeded 
to inquire into die debts of die navy, that exceeded five 
millions, which, widi many other dents, were llirown into 
one stock, amounting to nine millions four liuiidrcd and 
sovcnty-oiic Uiousand direc hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. A fund was formed for paying an interest or 
annuity of six per cent, until the pnnci|)al should he dis- 
cliarged; and with this svas gmntra a monopoly of a pro- 
jected trade III the South Sea, vested in the proprietors of 
navy-bills, debentures, and other public securities, which 
were incorporated for this purpose. Such wus die origin 
of the South Sea conip.my, founded upon a chimerical 
supposition, that the Eiigliw would lie pennilted to trade 
uiion die coast of Peru in the West Indies. Pethaiis, the 
now miiiisliy imped to obtain this permission, as an equiva- 
lent for their abandoning the interest of King Charles, 
with respect to his pretensions upon Spain. By this time 
die Emperor Josepli Imd died of the smatt-pox, widmiit 
male issue ; so drat his brodicr’s immediate aim was to 
succeed him on the imperial throne. This event was on 
die iwcnticdi day of April communicated by a message 
from die queen to botii Houses. Site told tnem tliat the 
Stales-gcncral bad concurred witli her in a resolution to 
support die house of Austria; and dial they Imd already 
taken such measures as would secure the election of 
Charles ns head of the empire. 

§ XXV. The House of Commons, in order to demon- 
strate their attachment to the cliurcli, in consequence of :ui 
address from die lower house of convocation, and n 
quickening message from the queen, passed a bill for 
building fifty new churches in the suburbs of London and 
Westminster, and appropriated for this puniose the duty 
upon coals, wliich had been granted for the building of St. 
Paul’s, now finished. Tiiis imposition svos condnued until 
it should raise the sum of three hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. At tho close of tho session, the Commons pre- 
sented a remonstrance or representation to die queen, in 
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winch they told her, that they had not only raised the 
necessary supplies, but also discharged the heavy debts of 
which the nation had so long and justly comnlained. 
They said, that, in tracing the causes of this debt, they had 
discovered fraud, embezzlement, and misapplication of the 
public money : that they who of late years had the manage- 
ment of the treasury were guilty of notorious breach of 
trust and injustice to the nation, in allowing above thirty 
millions to remain unaccounted for ; a purposed omission 
that looked like a design to conceal embezzlements. They 
begged her majesty would give immediate diiections for 
compelling the several imprest accountants speedily to 
pass their accounts. They expressed their hope, that such 
of the accountants as had neglected their duty in prose- 
cuting their accounts, ought no longer to be intrusted with 
the public money. They affirmed, that from all these evil 
practices and worse designs of some persons, who had, by 
false professions of love to their country, insinuated them- 
selves into her royal favour, irreparable mischief would 
have accrued to the public, had not her majesty, in her 
great wisdom, seasonably discovered the fatal tendency of 
such measures, and removed from the administration those 
who had so ill answered lier majesty’s favourable opinion, 
and in so many instances grossly abused the trust reposed 
in them. They observed that her people could with greater 
patience have suffered the manifold injuries done to them- 
selves, by the frauds and depredations of such evil minis- 
ters, had not the same men proceeded to treat her sacred 
person with undutifulness and disregard. This representa- 
tion being circulated througli tlie kingdom, produced the 
desired effect of inflaming the minds of the people auainst 
the late ministry. Such expedients were become necessary 
for the execution of Oxfoid’s pioject, which was to put a 
speedy end to a war that had already subjected the people 
to grievous oppression, and even accumulated heavy bur- 
thens to be transmitted to thetr posterity. The nation was 
inspired by extravagant ideas of glory and conquest, even 
to a rage of war-making; so that tlie new ministers, in 
order to dispel those dangerous cliimeras, were obliged to 
take measures for exciting their indignation and contempt 
against those persons whom they had formerly idolized as 
their heroes and patriots. On the twelfth day of June, 
the queen, having given the royal assent to several public 
and private bills, made an affectionate speech to both 
Houses. She thanked the Commons, in the warmest ex- 
pressions, for having complied with all her desires; for 
liaving baffled the expectations of her enemies in finding 
supplies for the service of the ensuing year; in having 
granted greater sums than were ever given to any prince in 
one session ; and in having settled funds for the payment 
of the public debts, so that the credit of the nation was 
restored. She expressed her earnest concern for the suc- 
cession of the house of Hanover ; and her fixed resolution 
to support and encourage the church of England as by 
law established. Then the parliament was prorogued. 

§ XXVI. Of the convocation which was assembled with 
the new parliament, the lower house chose Dr. Alterbury 
their prolocutor. He was an enterprising ecclesiastic, of 
extensive learning, acute talents, violently attached to tory 
principles, and intimately connected with the prime 
minister, Oxford : so that he directed all the proceedings 
in the lower house of convocation, in conceit with that 
minister. The queen, in a letter to the archbishop, signi- 
fied her hope, that the consultations of the clergy mmht 
be of use to repress the attempts of loose and profane 
persons. She sent a licence under the broad seal, em- 
powering them to sit and do business in as ample a manner 
as ever had been granted since the Eeformation. They 
were ordered to lay before the queen an account of the 
excessive growth of infidelity and heresy, as well as of 
other abuses, that necessary measures might be taken for 
a reformation. The bishops were purposely slighted and 
overlooked, because they had lived in harmony with the 
late ministeis. A committee being appointed to draw up 
a representation of the present state of the church and 
religion, Atterbury undeitook the task, and composed a 
remonstrance that contained the most keen and severe 
strictures upon the administration, as it had been exercised 
since the time of the revolution. Another was penned by 
tne nishops in more moderate terms : and several regula- 


tions were made, but in none of these did the two houses 
agree. They concurred, however, in censuring '•ome tenets 
favouring Arianism, broached and supported by hlr. 
Winston, mathematical professor in Cambridge, lie had 
been expelled the university, and wrote a vindication of 
himself, dedicated to the convocation. The aichbishop 
doubted whether this assembly could proceed against a 
man for heresy: the judges weie consulted, and the 
majority of them gave in their opinion, that the convocation 
had a jurisdiction. Four of them professed the contrary 
sentiment, which they maintained from the statutes made 
at the Reformation. The queen, in a letter to the bishops, 
said, that as there was now no doubt of their jurisdic- 
tion, she exjiected they would proceed in the matter befoie 
them. Iresh scruples arising, they determined to examine 
the book, without proceeding against the author, and this 
was censured accordingly. An extract of the sentence 
was sent to the qu;en; but she did not signify her plea- 
sure on the subject, and the affair remained in suspense. 
Winston published a work in four volumes, justifying his 
doctrine, and maintaining that the apostolical constitutions 
were not only canonical, but also preferable in point of 
authority to the Epistles and the Gospel. 

§ XXVII. The new' ministry had not yet determined to 
supersede the Duke of Marlborough in the command of 
the army. This was a step which could not be taken 
without giving iimbiage to the Dutch and other allies. 
He, therefoie, set out for Holland in the month of February, 
after the queen had assured him, that he might depend 
upon the punctual payment of the forces. Having con- 
ferred with the deputies of the States about the opera- 
tions of the campaign, he, about the middle of April, 
assembled the army at Orchies, between Lisle and Douay; 
while Mareschal de Villars dretv together the French 
troops in the neighbourhood of Cambray and Arras. 
Louis had by this time depopulated as yvell as impoveiish- 
ed his kingdom; yet his subjects still flocked to his stand- 
ard with surprising spirit and attachment. Under the 
pressure of extreme misery they uttered not one complaint 
of their sovereign, but imputed all their calamities to the 
pride and obstinacy of the allies. Exclusive of all the 
other impositions lliat yvere laid upon that people, they 
consented to pay the tenth penny of their yvhole substance; 
but all their efforts of loyalty and affection to their prince 
yvould have been ineffectual, had not the merchants of the 
kingdom, by the permission of Pliilip, undertaken repeated 
voyages to the South Sea, from yvhence thev brought home 
immense treasures ; yvhile the allies took no steps for 
intercejiting these supplies, though nothing could have 
been more easy for the English than to deprive the enemy 
of this great resource, and convert it to their oyvn advan- 
tage. Had a squadron of ships been annually employed 
for this purpose, the subjects of France and Spam must 
iiave been literally starved, and Louis obliged to submit 
to such terms as the confederates might have thought 
proper to impose. Villars had found means to assemble 
a very numerous army, with which he encamped behind 
the river Sanset, in such an advantageous post as could 
not he attacked yvith any prospect of success. Meanwhile 
the Duke of Marlborougli passed the scarp, and formed 
his camp between Douay and Boucham, yvhere he yvas 
joined by Prince Eugene on the tyventy-tliird day of May. 
Tins general, hoyvever, did not long remain in the Nether- 
lands. Undeistanding that detachments had been made 
fiom the army of Villars to the Rhine, and that the 
Elector of Bavaria intended to act in the empire, the 
prince, by order from the court of Vienna, marched toyvards 
the Upper Rhine with the imperial and palatine troops, to 
secure Germany. The Duke of IMarlborough repassing 
the scarp, encamped in the plains of Lens, from whence 
he advanced toyvards Aire, as if he had intended to attack 
the French lines in that quarter. These lines beginning at 
Boucliain on the Schelde, yvere continued along the Sanset 
and the scarp to Arras, and thence along the ujiper scarp 
to Candid. They weie defended by redoubts and other 
works, in such a manner, that Villars judged they were 
impregnable, and called them the Ne plus ultra of Marl- 
borough. 

§ XXVIII. This nobleman advancing within two leagues 
of the French lines, ordered a great number of fascines to 
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be made, declaring he .would attack them the next morn- 
ing; ^0 that Villats drew all his forces on that side, in full 
expectation of an engagement. The duke, on the suppo- 
sition that the passa^ of the Sanset by Arleux would be 
left: unguarded, had ordered the Generals Cadogan and 
llompesch to assemble twenty battalions and sercnteen 
sfquaarons from Douay and die neiehbounng garrisons, to 
ibai'ch to ArleuXj whera thby should endeavour to pass tiie 
Saiitet. Brigadier Sutton was detached with the artillery 
and pontoons, to lay bridsp over the canal near Gouiczen, 
and over die Scarpe at Vitry, while the duke, with tlie 
whole confederate army, began his march for the same 
place about nine in the evening, lie proceeded with such 
expedition, tliat by five in the morning he passed the river 
at Vitry. There he received intelligence that Hompesch 
had taken possession of the passes on the Sanset and 
Schelde without onpositioii, the enemy having withdrawn 
their detachments irom tliat side, iiist as he had imagined. 
He himself, with his vanguard of fifty squadrons, hastened 
his march toamrds Arleux, and before eight -of the clock 
arrived at Bach-Bachucl, where in two hours he was joined 
by the heads of the columns into which he had divided his 
infantry. Villats being certified of his intention, about 
two in the morning, decamped with his whole army, and 
putting himself at me head of the king's household troops, 
marched alt night with such expedition, that about eleven 
in the forenoon he was in sight of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, who 'had by this time joined Count llompesch. 
Tlie French general immediately retreated to the main 
body of his army, which had advanced to the high road 
between Arris and Cambrav, while tlie allies encamped 
upon the Scheldt between Ois and Estrtin, after a march 
of ten leagues \rithout halting, scarcely to be paralleled in 
history. By this plan, so happily executed, the Duke of 
Marlborough firirly outwitted Villars, and, without the loss 
of one man, enteiM tire lines which he had pronounced 
impregnable. This stroke of the English ranetal was 
extolled as a master-piece of military skill, smile Vrllars 
was exposed to the ridicule even of his own officers. The 
field-deputies of tlie Slates-geneial proposed that he 
should give battle to the enemy, who paued the Schelde at 
CrevecoDur, in order to cover Boucimin : but the duke 
iVould not hazard an engomment, considering how much 
the army svos fatigued by the long march ; and tliat any 
m|srortun& wliile tliey continued within the French lines, 
might be mtal. Ilia intention was to besiege Boiichnin; 
an enterprise that was deemed impmcticable, inasmuch as 
the place was situated in a morass, strongly fortified, and 
defended by a numerous garrison, in the neighbourhood 
of an army superior ih number to that of the allies. Not- 
withstanding these disadvantages, and the dissuasions of 
his own friends, he resolved to undertake the siege : and, 
in the mean time, despatched Brigadier Sutton to Eng- 
Imd, witli an account of his having iwsed the French 
lines; which was notatall agreeable to his enemies, ^ey 
had prognosticated tliat nothing would be done during this 
campaign, and began to insinuate tliat the duke could 
strike no stroke of importance without the assistance of | 
Prince Eugene. They now endeavoured to lessen the i 
glory of his success; and even taxed him with having re - 1 
moved his camp from a convenient situation to a ]^aGe 
where the troops were in danger of starring! Nothing 
could be more provoking than this Scandalous malevolence 
to a great man who had done so much honour to his coun- 
tiy, and was then aclually exposing his life in herseVvice. 

§ XXIX. On the tenth diw of August Boudiain was 
invested, and the Duke of huirlhorough exerted himself 
to the utmost extent of his vigilance and capacity, well 
knowing the difficulties of the undertaking, and how much 
his reputation would, depend upon his success. Villars 
had taken every precaution that his* skill and experience 
could sug^t, to baffle the endravours of the English 
general. He had reinforced die garrison to the numlier of 
six thousand chosen men, commanded by officeis of known 
courage and ability. lie made some efforts to raise the 
siege; biit they wete tendered ineffectual by the consum- 
mate prudence and hdtirity of the Duke of Marlborough. 
Then be laid a scheme for surprising Douay, which like- 
wise miscarried. If we consider that the English general, 
in the execution of his plan, was obliged to form lines, 
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erect regular forts, raue batteries, throw bridges over a 
nver, make a causeway through a deep morass, provide for 
the security of convoys against a numerous army on one 
side, and the garrisons of Condd and Valenciennes on the 
other, we must allow this was the boldest enterprise of the 
whole war : that it required all the fortitude, skilly and reso- 
lution of a great general, and all the valour and intrepidity 
*of the confederate troims, who had scarce ever exhibited 
such amazing proofs of courage upon any other occasion 
as they now displayed at the siege of Boumiain. In twenty 
days after the trenches were opened, the garrison were 
obliged to surrender themselves prisoners of war ; and,this 
conquest was the last militaiy exploit performed by the 
Duke of Marlborough : the breaches of Bouchain were no 
sooner repaired than tbe opposite armies b^n to sepa- 
rate, and the allied forces were quartered in the frontier 
town^ that they might be at hand to take the field early 
in the spring. They were now in possession of the Maese, 
almost as far as the Sambre ; of the Schelde from Tour- 
nay; and of the Lvs as far as it is navigable. They had 
reduced Spanish Guelderland, Limburg, Brabant, Flan- 
ders, and the greatest part of Hainault : th^ were masters 
of the Scarpa ; and, by the conquest of Bouchain, they 
hod opened to themselves a way into the very bowels of 
France. All these acquisitions were owing to' the valour 
and conduct of the Duke of Marlborough, who now re- 
tnmed to the Ilague, and arrived in England about the 
middle of Novelnbet. 

§ XXX. The queen had conferred the command of her 
forces in Spain upon the Duke of Argyle, who was recall- 
ed from the service in Flanders for tliat purpose. He had 
long been at variance with the Duke of Marlborough ; a 
circumstance which recommended him the more strongly 
to the ministry. lie landed at Barcelona on the twenty- 
ninth of May, and found the British troops in the utmost 
distress for want of subsistence. The treasurer bad pro- 
mised to supply him liberally; the Commons had granted 
one million five hundred thousand pounds for that service. 
All their hopes of success were fixed on the campign in 
that kingdom ; and indeed tiie army commanded by the 
Duke de Vendome was in such a wretched rondition, that 
if Stareroberg had been properly supported by the allies, 
he might have obtained signal ^vantages. The Duke of 
Argyle, liaving waited in vain for the promised remit- 
tances, was oiniged to borrow money on his own credit 
before the British troops could take the field. At length, 
Staremberg advanced towards the enemy, who attacked 
him at the pass of Prato del Bgy, where they were re- 
pulsed with considerable damage. After this action the 
Duke of Argyle was seized with a violent fever, and con- 
vm'ed hacif to Bareeiona. Vendome invested the castle 
of Cardona, which was vigorously defended till the end of 
December, when a detachment being sent to the relief of 
the place, defeated the besiegers, killed two thousand on 
tiie spot, and took all their artille^, ammunition, and bag- 
ge. Staremberg was unable to follow the blow: the 
uke of Argyle wrote pressing letters to the ministry, and 
loudly complained that he was altogether unsupported : 
but 'all his remonstrances were ineffectual : no remittances 
arrived : and he returned to England without having been 
able to attempt any thing of importance. In September, 
King Charles, leaving his queen at Barcelona, set sail for 
Italy, and at Milan nad an interview with the Duke of 
Savoy, where all disputes were compromised. That prince 
bad forced bis way into Saviw, ahd penetrated ns rar as 
the Rhine: but he suddenly halted in the middle of his 
career, and after a short caropaim repassed the mountains. 
Prince Eugene^ at the head or the German forces, pro- 
tected tiie Electors at Frankfort firem the designs of the 
enemy, and Charles was unanimously chosen emperor; 
the Electors of Cologn and Bavaria having been excluded 
from voting, because they lay under the ban of the empire. 
Tbe war between the Ottoman Porte and tiie Muscovites 
was of short duration. The czar advabced so for into 
Moldavia that he was cut off from all supplies, and alto- 
getlier in the power of his enemy. In this emeigency, he 
found means to comipt the grand vizir in private, while 
in publjc he proposed articles of peace that were accepted. 
The King of Sweden, who in tiic Turkish army, 
charged thq virir with treachery, and' that minister was ac- 
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tually disgraced. Tiie grand 5.ii;nor llireatened to renewllie 
war; bu t he was appeased by the czar’s surrendering Asopli. 

§ XXXI. llie English niinistry had conceived great 
expectations from an expedition against Quebec and Pla- 
centia, in North America, planned by Colonel Nicholson, 
who had taken possession of Nova Scotia, and gamsoned 
Porte-Royal, to uhich he gave the name of Anapolis. lie 
had brought four Indian cliiefs to England, and repiesented 
the advantages that would redound to the nation in point 
of conimerce, should the French be expelled Horn Noith 
America. The ministers relislied the proposal. A body 
of five thousand men was embarked in tr.inspoits, under 
the command of Brigadier Hill, brother to Mrs. Masham ; 
and they sailed from PlymouUi in the beginning of May’ 
with a strong squadron of ships commanded by s7r Hoven^ 
den Walker. At Boston in New England tliey were 
joined by two regiments of Provincials ; and about four 
thousand men, consisting of American planters. Palatines 
and Indians, rendezvoused at Albanv, in order to march 
by land into Canada, while the fleet biled up the river of 
that name. On the twenty-first day of August, they were 
exposed to a violent storm, and driven among rocks, where 
m-ht transports perished, with about eight hundred men 
Ihe admiral immediately sailed back to Spanish-River 
bay, where it was determined in a council of war, that as 
the fleet and forces were victualled for ten weeks only 
and they could not depend upon a supply of provisions’ 
from New England, they should return home, without 
making any fuither attempt. Such was the issue of this 
paltry expedition, intrusted to the diiection of an officer 
without talents and experience. 

§ XXXII. Ill the Irish parliament held during the 
Slimmer, the Duke of Ormond and ihe maioritv of the 
reels sunported the tory interc't, while the Cominons ex- 
pressed the warmest attachment to revolution principles, 
llie t\vo Houses made strenuous representations, and 
passed severe resolutions against each other. Alter the 
session. Sir Constantine Phipps, the chancellor, and Gene- 
nil ingoldsbv, were appointed justices in the ahsence of 
tiie Duke of Ormond, who returned to England m the 
month of November. In Scotland the Jacobites made no 
scruple of professing their principles and attachments to 
the pretender. The Duchess of Gordon presented the 
laculty of advocates with a silver medal, representing the 
Chevalier de St. George; and on the reverse the British 
islands, with the motto “ licddUe.” After some debate 
It was voted by a majority of sixty-three voices against 
twelve, that the duchess should be thanked for this token 
of her regard. Tins task was performed by Dundas of 
Arnistoun, who thanked her Grace for having presented 
them with a medal of their sovereign lord the kinv- 
hoping, and being confident, that her Grace would veTy 
soon have an opportunity to compliment tlic faculty with 
a second medal, struck upon the restoration of the kinv 
and royal family, ujion the finishing rebellion, usurping 
tyraniiy, and whiggery. An account of this transaction 
nemg laid before the queen, the lord advocate was ordered 
to inquire into the pailiculars. '1 hen the faculty weie so 
intimidated, that they disowned Dundas, and Horne his 
accomplice. They pretended that the aflair of the medal 
had been transacted by a party at an occasional meeting 
and not by general consent; and by a solemn act they 
declared their attachment to the queen and the protestant 
succession. The court was satisfied with this atonement: 
but the resident from Hanover having piescntcd a memo- 
rial to the queen, desiring that Dundas and his associates 
might be prosecuted, the government removed Sir David 
^ from his office of lord JxdvocatGj on pretence 

ot his Iiavinj^ been loo remiss in proseculiii" those delin- 
quents : and no further inquiry was made into tlie afliiir. 

§ XXXIII. For some time a negociation for peace had 
been carrying on between the court of France and the 
new ministers, \yho had a double aim in this measure : 
namely, to mortify the whigs and the Dutch, whom they 
detested, and to fiee their country from a ruinous war, 
which had all the appearance of becoming habitual to the 
constitution. They foresaw' the risk thev w'ould run by 
entering into such measures, should ever the opposite fac- 
tion regain the ascendancy: they knew the wings would 
employ all their art and influence, which was ven' nower- 
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ful, in obstructing the peace, and m raising a nonular 
clamour against the treaty. But their motiie? for trealm " 
were such as prompted them to Undervalue all those diffi” 
culties and dangers. They hoped to obtain such advan- 
tages in point of commerce for the subjects of Great Bri- 
tain, as would silence all detraction. Thev did not doubt 
of being able to maintain the superiority which they had 
acquired^ in parliament ; and perhaps some of them che- 
rished views in favour of the pretender, whose succession 
to the crown would have effectually established their do- 
minion over the opposite pai ty . The Eai 1 of Jersey, who 
acted HI Mncert with O.xford, sent a private message to the 
court of Irance, importing the queen’s earnest desire of 
peace, representing the impossibility of a private npgocia- 
tion, as the ministry was obliged to act with the utmost 
circumspection, and desiring that Louis would propose to 
the Dutch a renewal of the conferences, in which case the 
English plenipotentiaries should have such instructions 
that It would be impossible for the States-general to pre7 
vent the conclusion of the treaty. This intimation was 
aeli\ered by one Gualtjer, an obscure priest, who acted 
as chaplain to Count Gallas, the imperial ambassador 
and had been einplojed as a spy by the French ministry! 
since the commencement of hostilities. His connexion 
with Lord Jersey was by means of that nobleman’s ladv 
who professed the Roman catholic religion. His message 
was extremely agreeable to the court of Veisailles. He 
returned to London, with a letter of compliment fiom the 
Marquis de Torev to the Earl of Jersey, in which that 
minister assurcii him of his master’s sincere inclination foi 
peace, though he w.is averse to a renewal of the confer- 
ences with the States-general. Gualtier wrote a letter to 
\ crsailles, desiring, in tlie name of the English ministry, 
t i.it Ins most Christian majesty would communicate to 
tliem his proposals for a general peace, which thev would 
communicate to the States-general, that they might nego- 
ciate in concert with their allies. A general answer being 
made to this intimation, Gualtier made a second journey 
to \ ersailles, and brought over a memorial, which was 
immediately transmitted to Holland. In the mean time 
the pensionary endeavoured to renew the conferences in 
Holland. Peikum wrote to the French ministry, that if 
Ins majesty would resume the negociation, in conceit with 
the Queen of Great Britain, he should certainly have rea- 
son to be satisfied with the conduct of the Dutch depii- 
ties. This proposal Louis declined, at the desire of the 
English ministers. 

§ XXXIV. The States-general having perused the me- 
morial, assured Queen Anne that thev were ready to join 
with her in contributing to the conclusion of a durable 
pc.ace ; but they exjiressed a desire that the French king 
vvould communic.ate a moie particular plan for securing 
the interests of the allied powers, and for settling the re- 
pose of Europe. Gualtier was once more sent to Ver- 
.^ille.s, accompanied by Nlr. Prior, who had resided in 
J'lnnce, as secietary to the embassies of the Earls of Port- 
land and Jersey. This gentleman had acquired some re- 
putation by his poetical bilents ; was a man of uncommon 
ability, insinuating address, and peifectly devoted to the 
tory interest. He was empowered to communicate the 
preliminary demands of the English; to receive the 
answer of the French king; and demand whether or not 
ivinc: Plulij) had transmitted a power of treating’ to his 
grandfather. He arrived incognito at For.tainble.au, and 
presented the queen’s memorial, in which she demanded 
a barrier for the Dutch in the Netherlands, and another 
on the Rhine for the empire ; a securitv for the Dutch 
commerce, and a general satisfaction to all her allms. She 
required that the strong places taken from the Duke of 
Savoy should be restored ; and that he should possess 
such towns and districts in Italy as had been ceded to 
him in treaties between him and his allies : that Louis 
should acknowledge Queen Anne and the protestant suc- 
cession ; demolish the fortifications of Dunkirk; and agree 
to a new treaty of commerce : that Gibraltar and Port- 
Mahon should be yielded to the crown of England; that 
the Negro trade in America, at that time carried on by the 
French, should be coded to the English, together with 
some towns on that confrieiit, where the slaves might be 
refreshed. She expected securitv that her subjects trading 
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§ XU. Her m^esly, wh<) had 'been’ for some time 
afflicted with the gout, sent a message to both Houses, on 
the Seventeenth day of Januoty, signifying that the pleni- 
potentiaries were arrived at Utrecht, and that she was 
employed in making prefiarations for an early campaign : 
she hoped, therefore, that the Commons would proceed in 
giving the necessary despatch to the supplies. The lord 
treasurer, in order to demonstmte his attachment to the 
protcstant succession, brou^t in a bill which had been 

n osed by the Duke of Devonshire, giving precedence 
e whole electoral family, as children and nephews to 
the crown ; and, when it was passed into an act, he sent 
It over to Hanover by Mr. Thomas Harley. The sixteen 
peers for Scotland were prevailed upon, by promise of 
satis&ction, to resume their seats in the upper llouse, 
from whidi they had absented themselves since the de- 
cision against the patent of tiie Duke of Hamilton : but 
wluitever pecuniary rocompcnce they might have obtained 
from the comt, on whicli they were meanly dependent, 
they received no satialaction irom the parliament The 
Commons, finding Mr. Walpole very troublesome in tlteir 
House, by his talents, activity, and zealous attac h ment to 
the whig interest found means to discover some clandes- 
tine practices in which he was concerned as secretaiv at 
tvar, with regard to the fotage contract in Scotland, The 
contractors, rather tlran admit into their partnership a per- 
son whom he had recommended for that putpose^^ose to 
present his firiend witii five hundred pounds. Their bill 
was addressed to Mr. Walpole, who indorsed it, and his 
friend touched the money.'’ This transaction was inter- 
preted into a bribe. Mr. Walpole was voted guilty of 
corruption, imprisoned, in the Tower, and expelled the 
House. Being afierwards re-chosen by the same borough 
of Lynn-Regis, wliich he had before represented, a potion 
^vas lodged ‘agunst him, and the Commons voted him 
incapable of being eleot^ a member to serve in the pre- 
sent parliament. 

§ XLIl. Tlieir next attack was upon die Duke of Marl- 
borough, who was found to have received a yearly sum 
from Sir Solomon Medina, a Jew, concerning a contract 
for furnishing the army with bread ; to have been gratified 
by the queen with ten thousand pounds a-year to defray 
the expense of intelligence ; and to have pocketed a de- 
duction of two and a half per cent, from the pay of the 
foreign troops maintained in England. It was alleged, in 
his justification^ tiiat the present from the Jews was a cus- 
tomary perquisite, whidi had olivays been enjoyed Iw the 
geneim of the Dutch army : that the deducuon of two 
and a half per cent, was granted to him by on express 
^variant from her mqjes^ : tliat all the articles of the charge 
joined together did not exceed thirty thousand pounds, a 
sum much inferior to that which had been allowed to King 
William for contingencies : tiiat the money was expended 
in procuring intelngence, which was so exact, that the 
duke >vaa never surprised: tiiat none of his parties were 
ever intercepted or cut off; and all the designs were by 
these means so well concerted, that he never once mis- 
carried. Notwithstanding tiiese representolions, the ma- 
jority voted that his pracUMS hod been umvarramable and 
ille^l and that the deduction was to be accotmted for 
as public money. These resolutions tvere communicated 
to the queen, who oidered the attorney-general to prose- 
cute the duke for the money he hod deducted by virtue 
of her own warrant. Such practices were certainly mean 
and mercenary^ and greatly tarnished the glory which the 
duke hod acquired by his military talents, and other shining 
qualities 

§ XLIII. The Commons now directed the stream of 
their resentment against the Dutch, who had certainly 
exerted all their endeavours to overwhelm the new minis- 
try, and retard the negpdations for peace, l^ey mmn- 
tamed an intimateacquointance with the whigs of England. 


They difiused the most invidious reports agmnst Oxford 
and Secremry St. John. Buys, their envoy at London, 
acted tile part of an indendiaty, in sura^esting violent 
measures to the malcontents, and cabalung against the 
goverument. The ministers, by way of reprisal, mfluenced 
toe llouse of Commons to pass some acrimonious reso- 
lutions against the States-general. They alleged that the 
States had been deficient in their proportion of troops, 
both in SjHun and in the Netherlands, dunng the whole 
course of the war; and that the qiieen bad above 
three millions of crowns in subsidies, above what she was 
obliged to advance by her engagements. They ^tacked 
the narrieivtieatr, which hod been concluded vritli the 
States by Lord Townshend, after the conferences at Ger- 
truydenberg. By this agre^ent, England guaranteed a 
barrier in the Netherlands to the Dutch; and the States 
bound themselves to maintain, with their whole forc^ the 
queen's title and the protestant succession. Tie tones 
imrmed that England was disgraced by engaging any 
other State to defend a succession which the nation might 
see cause to alter: that, by tins treaty, die States were 
authorized to interpose in British councils : that, being 
possessed of ell those strong towns, they might exclude 
the English from trading to them, and interf&e with tiie 
manufactures of Great Britain. Tie House of Commons 
voted, That in the barrier-treaty there were several articles 
destructive to tiie trade and interest of Great Britain, and 
therefore highly dishonourable to her miyesty: that the 
Lord Viscount Townshend was not authorized to conclude- 
several articles in that treaty : that he and all those who 
advised its being ratified were enemies to the queen and 
kingdom, All their votes were digested into a long re- 
presentation presented to the queen, in whidi they averred 
that, England, during the war, nad been overcharged nine- 
teen millions ; a circumstance tiiat implied- mismanage- 
ment or fraud in the old ministry. The States, alarmed 
at these lesolutions, wrote a respectful letter to the queen, 
representing the necessity of a barrier, for the mutual se- 
curity of England and the United Provinces. Tiey afi^ 
wards drew up a large memorial in vindication of their 
proceedings during the war; and it was published in one 
of the English papeni. The Commons immediately voted 
it a false, scandaTous, and malidous libel, reftecting upon 
the resolutions of the House: and the primer and pub- 
lisher were taken into custody, as guilty of a hreacn of 
privily. 

§XUV.Tieynowrepealedihenatura1iza- bdiobi. Boyar, 
tion act. They passed a bill granting a tole- 
ration to the episcopal clergy in Scotland, Hi.''iDnv!/lm- 
without pwing the least regard to a repre- i*" 

sontation from the general assembly to the baraxh. m". 
queen, declaring that the act for securing the voiiiam, 
presl^erian government was an essentim and fundamental 
condition ofthe treaty of union. TheHouse,notwichstand- 
ing this remonstrance, proceeded with the bill, and in- 
serted a danse prohibiting civil magistrates from executing 
the sentences of the kirk-judicotones. The episcopal as 
well as the presbytoriim cleigy, were required to take the 
oatlis of abjuration, that they might be upon an equal 
footing in case of disobedience; for the Commons wdl 
knew that this condition would be rejected by both firam 
very different motives. In order to exasperate the ptes- 
byterians with further provocations, another act was passed 
for discontinuing the courts of judicature^ during the 
Christm^ holidays, which hod never been kept by persons 
of that persuasion. When this bill was read for the titird 
tim^ Sir David Dolrymple sud, Since the House is re- 
solved to make no toleration on the body of this bill, I 
acquiesce; and only desire it may be intituled, A bill foe 
estmilisbing Jacobinism and immorality.'' 'I'he chagrin 
of the Scottish pre&byterians was completed by a third bill, 
restoring the right of patronage, which had been taken 


bTlw commiaionun appolntnl for tiluns, nUltng, and examlDiiis Ibo 
publio tcoounfs. havbw made their report toucbiog toe conduct ot Mr. 
wsinolc.tbe floo»e, altera longdebat^caxnetotheloHowloffrBMlutbDf: 
la ilut Hotwt Walpole* £sq. a member o^ this House, in receivniir the 
sum of flva imuurad guineas* mud in takinn a note for five bundled nioro. 
on account of two contrecU for fonigo of ner rosjeety's troops quai 
in North Britain* made by him wlim MOjatary at war, pursuant to a 
power gi anted to him by ibe late loni treasuior* is mfilty or a high bleach 
of tryst apul notorious eorniptlra. 5. lliat the s^ ttobet t Walpole, Hq, 
be for tbe said ofieate committed prisonerto IhuTowar of London, dorlog 


the pleasure of this TTonsej and that Mr. Speakerdo Ittue his warrant ae 
eoRflngly. 3. Xbat tfie sabI Uoben Walpole, Esq. be lor tbe said offience 
also espelled the House* and that the report ol the comintssions ol publia 
ucconotsbe taken intu further conslneratlon that day se'nnight. Itap> 


in the ilottSQ, ami next day publisned, leflertinx upon Mr. Walpole, as 
millty or (he worst kind of corruption t and Sir Peter Kingdaelareain the 
lIouMi tiiat be deserved hanging as vul as he deserved iinpruonmeut and 
expulsion. 
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away when the discipline of the kii'k was last established. 
Prince Eugene havin': presented a memorial to the queen, 
touching the conduct of the emperor during the war, and 
containing a proposal with relation to the affairs of S|)aiti, 
the queen communicated the sclieme to the House of 
Commons, who treated it with the most contemptuous 
neglect. Tlie prince, finding all his efforts ineffectual, re- 
tired to the continent, as much displeased with the minis- 
try, as he had reason to be satisfied with the people of 
England. The Commons having settled the funds for the 
supplies of tlie jear, amounting to six millions, the trea- 
surer formed the plan of a bill appointing commissioners 
to examine the value and consideration of all the grants 
made since the revolution. Ilis design was to make a 
general resumption : but as the interest of so many noble- 
men was concerned, the bill met with a very warm oppo- 
sition ; notwithstanding which it would have certainly 
passed, had not the Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of 
Straffoid absented themselves from the House during the 
debate. 


CHAP. XI. 


$ 1. 'ITie conferences opened at Utrecht. 11. The queen's measures ob- 
structed io the allies. $ III. the deatli of the danplun an<l his son. 

5 IV. J he queen demrinils Philip’s reiuiiu lation ot tlic croun of I ranee 
e V. ’[he Duke of Uiinnnil takes the command of the Biitish toice^ tn 
1 landers. § VI, He is restricted from acting against tlie enemy 5 VI I. 
Hciiale in tlie House of I.ords on this subject. 5 VI II. A lo>al address 
of Ihe Commons. $ IX. PJiilippromisestorenoutice the crown ot Trance. 
Q X. 'ihe queen communicates tiie plan of the peace in a speech (o both 
Houses of pailianient, ^ XI. Exceptions taken tosome of ibcartules, in 
the House (it lords.^^ Xll. A motion tor the guaranty of the protcstaiit 
snccessum by the allies rejected in tlie House ot Commons. 5 XIII J be 
Duke ot Ormond <le< lares to Prince Eugene, that he can no longer cover 
the siege ot Ouesnoy. i XIV. Irruption into Tiance by General Gro- 
vestein. $ XV. 1 he foreign troops in British pay refuse to march with 
the Duke ot Ormond. $ XVI. ho proclaims a cessation ot aims, and 
besieges Ghent and Bruges, i XVIl. ihe allies defeated at Deiiain. 
^ Will. Progress ot the confetemes at Utrecht. $ XIX. Uie Duke of 
n.iniilinn and Lord Mohiiti are killed lo a dnel. I he Duke ot Alail- 
borough retires to the continent. ^ XX, '1 he States-general sign the bar- 
nertreafy. 6 XXI. 1 lie other allies become more tractable. 5 XXII. 
'Jhe peace with Trance signed at Ulreclit. § XXHf. Both Houses of 
parliament congiatulate the queen on the peace. ^ XXIV. Substance 
«l the treaty with Trance, 6 XXV. Ofijections to Ihe treaty of commerce. 

6 XXVI. Debates in the House of lairds on the malt tax for Stothnd. 
Ohe Scottish lords move for a bill to liissolve the union. $ XXVII, 
Address of the Commons about Dunkirk, Q XXVIII. Violence ot par* 
ties in England. ^ XXIX. Proceedings of the parliament ot Iieland. 
$ XXX. New pailiameiit in England. Writcis employed by both par- 
ties. $ XXXI. i reaty of llastadt between Ihe emperor and France. 
i XXXll. Princi[}al articles in the treaty between Gicat Britain and 
Spam. Meeting ot the parliament, y XXXIII. 'I lie House of Lords 
lake lognirance of a libel against the Vols, § XXXIV. l\Ir.SteeIe ex- 
pelled the Houseof Commons. 9 XXXV. Precautions by the wings for 
the security of the piotestant succession 9 XXXVI. Debates 111 the 
House of I.ords concerning the |ireten<ier and the Catalans. 9 X.YX VI I. 
'J hey address the queen to set a price on the head of the pietendcr. 
9 XXXV 1 11. A writ demanded tor the Electoral Prince of Hanover, as 
Duke of Cambridge 9 XXXIX. Dc.illi of the Pi incess Sophia. Bill 
to prevent the growth of sihism. § XL, Another against all vvlioshoulil 
list, or he enlisted, in a hireiyn servue. 9 XL1. 'Hie parliament pio- 
logued. 9 XLIl. 'I he treasurer disgraced. 6 XLIII, Precautions taken 
for securing the peace of the kingdom. 9 XLIV. Death and chaiacter 
of Queen Anne. 

A D ri" ^ In the month of January the confer- 
• ■ ' - ences forpeace began at Utrecht. The Earl of 
Jersey would have been appointed the plenipotentiaiy for 
England, but he dying after llie correspondence witli the 
court of France was established, the queen conferred that 
cliarge upon Eobinsoii, Bishoti of Bristol, lord privy-seal, 
and the Earl of Strafford. Tlie chief of the Dutcfi depu- 
ties named for the congress were Buys and Vanderdussen ; 
the French king granted his powers to the Mareschal 
D’Uxelles, the Abbot (afterwards Cardinal) de Polignac, 
and Menager, who had been in England. The ministers of 
tlie emperor and Savoy likewise assisted at the conferences, 
to wliich the empire and tlie other allies likewise sent their 
])lenipotentiaries,thoughnotwithoutreluctance. As all these 
powers, except France, entertained sentiments very differ- 
ent from those of her Britannic majesty, the conferences 
seemed calculated rather to retard than accelerate a paci- 
fication. Tlie Queen of England had foreseen and pro- 
vided against these difficulties. Her great end was to free 
her subjects from the miseries attending an unprofitable 
war, and to restore peace to Europe : and this aim she was 
resolved to accomplish, in spite of all opposition. She 
had also determined to procure reasonable terms of accom- 
modation for her allies, without, however, continuing to 
lavish the blood and treasure of her peo|)le in supporting 


their extravagant demands. The emperor obstinately in- 
sisted upon his claim lo the whole Spanish moiiarchv, re- 
using to given]) the least tittle of his jircteiisions ; ahd’tiie 
Dutch adheied to the old prelinlinaues which Louis had 
formerly rejected. The queen saw that the libuties of 
Europe would be exposed to much greater danger fiom an 
actual union of the impeiial and S]ianish crowns in one 
liead of the house of Austria, tlian fiom a bare possibility 
of Spain’s being united willi France in one branch of the 
house of Bourbon. She knew by experience tlie difficultv 
of dethroning Philip, rooted as he was in the afleclioiis of 
a brave and loyal people ; and that a ))rosecution of this 
design would serve no purpose but to protract the war, and 
augment the grievances of the Britisii nation. She was 
well acquainted with the distresses of the French, which 
she considered ns pledges of their monarch’s sincerity. She 
sought not the total rum of that people, already reduced to 
the brink of despair. The dictates of true policy dissuaded 
her from contributing to fin ther conquest in that kingdom, 
which would have proved the source of contention among 
the allies, depressed the house of Bourbon below the 
standaid of importance which the balance of Europe re- 
quired it should maintain, and aggrandize the States-gene- 
lal at the expense of Great Britain. As she had borne the 
chief burthen of the war, she had a right to take the lead, 
and dictate a plan of pacification ; at least, she had a ri'ght 
to consult the welfare of her own kingdom, in delivering, 
by a separate peace,her subjects from tliose enormous loads 
winch they could no longer sustain ; and she was well 
enough aware of her own consequence, to tliink she could 
not obtain advantageous conditions. 

§ II. Such were the sentiments of the queen ; and her 
ministers seem to liave acted on the same principles, 
though perhaps party motives may have helped to influence 
their conduct. The allies concurred in opiiosing with all 
their might any treaty which could not gratify their differ- 
ent views of avarice, interest, and ambition. Tliey prac- 
tised a thousand little artifices to intimidate the queen, to 
excite a jealousy of Louis, to blacken the characters of her 
ministers, to raise and keep up a dangerous ferment among 
her people, by which her life and government were endan- 
gered. Slie could not fail to resent these effoits, whicli 
greatly perplexed her measures, and obstructed her design. 
Her ministers were sensible of the dangerous predicament 
in which they stood. The queen’s health was much im- 
paired ; and the successor countenanced the opposite fac- 
tion. In case of their sovereign’s death, they had nothing 
to eimect but prosecution and ruin for obeying Iier com- 
mands; they saw no liope of safety, except in renouncing 
tlieir principles, and suomitting to tlieir adversaries ; or 
else in taking such measures as would hasten the pacifica- 
tion, that the troubles of the kingdom might be ajipeased, 
and the people be satisfied with their conduct, before death 
should deprive them of their sovereign’s protection. With 
this view tliey advised her to set on foot a private negoci- 
aiion with Louis to stipulate certain advantages for her 
own subjects in a concerted plan of pence; to enter into 
such mutual confidence with that monarch, as would anti- 
cipate all clandestine transactions to her prejudice, and in 
some measure enable her to prescribe terras for her allies. 
The plan was judiciously formed ; but executed with too 
much precipitation. The stipulated advantages were not 
such as .slie had a riglit to demand and insist upon ; and 
without all doubt, better might have been obtained, had 
not the obstinacy of the allies abroad, and the violent con- 
duct of the whig faction at home, obliged the ministers to 
relax in .some material points, and hasten tlie conclusion 
of the treaty. 

§ III. The articles being privately regulated between 
the two courts of London and Versailles, the English pleni- 
potentiaries at Utrecht were furnis''ed with general powers 
and instructions, being ignorant of the agreement which 
the queen had made with the French monarch, touching 
the kingdom of Spain, which was indeed the basis of the 
treaty. Tliis secret plan of negociation, however, had well 
nigh been destroyed by some unforeseen events that were 
doubly afflicting' to Louis. The dauphin had died of the 
small-pox in the course of tlie preceding year, and his title 
had been conferred upon his son, the Duke of Burgundy, 
who now exjiired on the last rlav of February, sixdajs 
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after the death of his Trife, Maty Adeltude of Saroy. The 
parente were soon followed to the grare by their eldest 
offspring’, the Doke of Bretagne, in the sixth year of his 
age; so that of the Duke of Buigtindy’s children none re- 
intuned alive but the Duke of Anjon, the late French king, 
who was at that time a sicklr iniimt. Such a series of ca- 
lamities conld not fail of being extremely shocking to 
Louis in his old age ; but they were still more alarming to 
thc^ Queen of England, who saw that nothing but the pre- 
carious life of an unhealthy child divided the two mon- 
nrchies of Fiance and Spain, tlie union of which she 
resolved by all possible means to prevent. She therefore 
sent^ the Anbd Gualtier to Paris, with ,a memorial, repre- 
senting the danger to which the liberty of Europe would 
be exposed, should Philip ascend the throne or France; 
and dmnanding, that his title should be transfeired to his 
brothef, the Duke of Berry, in consequence of his pure, 
simptey and voluntary renunciation. • 

'§ Iv. Man while toe Freiich plenipotentiaries at Utrecht 
were prevailed upon to deliver their proposals in writing 
'Under the name of sp^fic ofito, which the allies received 
'wiA indignation. They were treated in England -with 
universal scorn. Lord Hali&x, in the House of Peers, 
termed them tnfling, arrogant and ityurious to her ma- 
jesty and her allies. An address was presented to the 
meen, in which they expressed their resentment against 
the insolence of Fiance, and proimsed to assist her with 
all their power in prosecuting the •war, until a ^e and 
honourable peace should ‘be obtained. The plenipoten- 
tiaries of the allies were not less extravagant in their spe- 
cie demands than the French had been arrogant in flieir 
otieis. In a word, the ministers seemed to have been 
assembled at Utrech^ rather to start new difficulties, and 
mden the brmch, than to heal animosities, and concert a 
■Ft? pacification. They amnaed one another with 
fimtless conferences,! while the Queen of Great Britain 
mdeavoured to engage Re States-general in her m^isures, 
that they might treat ■with France npon moderate terms, 
and gtvejaw to the rest of the allies. She departed fom 
some of her own pretensions, in order to gratify them ■with 
the possession of some towns in Flanders. She consented 
to then being admitted into participation of some advan- 
tages in commerce; and ordered the English ministers at 
the cmigress to tell them, that she ■would mke her measures 
aocoring to the-return fliey should make on this occasion, 
.nndmg ffiem still obstinately attached to flieir first chime- 
ncal ^liminaries, she gave them to underatand, that all 
hw oners for adjusting the difierences were founded upon 
the express condition, Ihat they should come into ner 
co-operate with her openly and sincerely ; 
imt they h^ made such bad returns to all her condescen- 
sion towaids them, that she looked npon herself as rfr- 
l^ed from all engagements. The ministers of the allies 
had insisted upon a written answer to their-speoific de- 
mands : and this the ^nch plenipotentiaries declined, 
until they should receive fresh instructions from Aeir 
master. Such was the pretence for suspending the con- 
Jtonces I hut fte real Irar to a final agmment between 
England ^d l^nce, -was the dday of Philip’s renuncia- 
tion, which at length, however, arrived, and produced a 
cessation of arms. ^ 

§ the meantime the Duke of Ormond, who ^vas 
now invested vnth the supreme command of the British 
iorce& received a particular order, that he should not 
hazard an engagement. Louis had already undertaken for 
the complimce of his grandson. Reflecting on bis own 
peat age, he-™ shocked at the prospect of leaving his 
kiMitom involved in a pernicious ■war during a minority, 
anti determined to procure a peace at all events. The 
queen, knowing his motives, could not help believing Lis 
protffltanons, pd resolved to avoid a battik the issue of 
might have considerably altered the situation of 
aflairs, and consequently retarded the conclusion of the 
Preparations had been made for an early cam- 
paign. In the beanning of March, the Earl of Albemarle, 
having assembleifa body of thirty-six battalions, marched 
towards A^, which he reduced to a heap of ashes by a 
most t^ble rannonading and homhatdmenL In May, 
the Duke of Ormond conferred with tlie deputies of the 
Jstates-general at the Hague, and assured them that he had 


orders to act irigoronsly in the mosecution of the war. 
He joined Prince Eugene at Toutnay; and, on the 
twenty-sixth day of May, the allied army, passing the 
&helde, encamped at llaspre and Solcmnto. Die impe- 
rial general proposed that tiiey should attack the Fiendi 
army under villBTs; but by this time the duke was re- 
strained from hazarding a siege or battle ; a drcumstance 
well known to the Ftonch commander, who therefore 
abated of his usual vigilance. It could not he long con- 
cealed from Prince Eugene nnd the deputies, who forth- 
with despatched an express to their prindpals on this 
subject, and altorwards prreented a long memorial to the 
duke, representing the injury which ihe grond alliance 
would sustain from his obkiience of such an order. He 
seemed to be extremely uneasy at his sitnation : and in a 
letter to Secretary St. John, expressed a desire that .foe 
queen would permit him to return to England. 

§ VI. Prince Eugene, notwithstanding foe queen’s order, 
which Ormond had not yet formally declared, investkl foe 
town of Quesnoy, and foe duke furnished towards this 
mt^rise seven mttalions and nine squadrons of foe 
foreign troops maintained by Great Britain. The Dutch 
deputies at Utrecht expostuhiting •with foe Bishop of 
Bristol npon foe duke's refusing to act against foe enemy, > 
that prelate told them, that he had lately received an 
egress, with a letter from her majesty, in umich she com- 
plained, that as foe States-general had not. properly 
ansvretM her advances, ft^ ought not to be surprised, if 
she thought heirelf at liberty to enter into separate measures 
in order ito obtmn a peace for her own conveniency. When 
they remonstrated a^nst such conduct as contradictory to 
ail foe alliances subsisting between the qneen and foe 
States-general, the bishop &clBred his instructions further 
imported foa^ considering foe conduct of foe States to- 
waids her muesty, she thought herself disengaged from all 
fiances ami ens^ments with their high mightinesses. 
The States and the ministers of the allies were instantly in 
commotion. Private measures were concerted wifo foe 
Elector of Hanover, foe Landgrave of Ilesse-Cassel, and 
some other princes of foe empire, concerning the troops 
Monging to those powers in foe pay of Great Britain. 
T^e Stateshgeneral wrote a long letter to foe queen, and 
ordered theiT envoy at London to deliver it into her own 
hand. * Count Zinzerdorf, foe emperor’s plenipotentiarv, 
despatched eiroresses to his master, to Prince Eugene, and 
to foe imperial ambassador at London. The qneen held a 
council at Kensington npon the subject of the letter; and 
a fresh order was sent to foe Duke of Ormond, directing 
him to concur with the general of foe allies in a siege. 

§ VII. On foe twenly-eighfo day of May, Lorn Hali- 
fex, in foe House of Peers, descanted upon foe ill conse- 
^ences of the duke’s refusing to co-operate with Prince 
Eugene, acfl moved fbr an address, desiring her majesty 
would order foe general to act oflensively, in concert with 
her allies. The treasurer observed it was prudent to avoid 
a battle oii foe eve of a peace, especially considering they 
had to do with an enemy so ^t to bie^ his wo]^. The 
Earl of Wharton replied, this was a strong reason /or 
keeping no measures wifo such an enemy. V^en Oxford 
declared, that the Duke of Ormond had received orders to 
join foe allies in a sie^ foe Duke of Marlborongh 
affirmed it ■was impossible to carry on a si^e ■without 
either hazarding a battle, in case the enemy should attempt 
to rdieve foe place, or shamefully abandoning foe enter- 
prise. The Duke of Ar^le having declared his opinion, 
that since foe time of J^us Cwsar there had not been a 
greater captain than Prince Eugene of Savov, observ^, 
that, considering foe different interests of the house of 
Austria and of Great Britain, it might not consist wifo 
prudence to trust him with the management of foe ■war, 
because a battle won -or lost might entirely break off a 
negodation of peace, which in all probability was near 
bang concluded. He added, that two years before, tlie 
confederates might have taken Arras and Cambray, instead 
of amusing themsdves ilritb foe insignificant conquests of 
Air^ Bethune, and St. Venant The Dnke of Devonshire 
said he was, % proximity of bloofo more concerned than 
any other in foe reputation of foe Duke of Ormond : and, 
therefore, could not help expressing his surprise, that any 
one would dare to make a nobleman of the nrst rank, and 
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of so distinguished a character, the instrument of such 
proceedings. Earl Paulet answered, that nobody could 
doubt the Duke of Ormond’s courage; but he was hot like 
a certain general, who led troops to the slaughter, to cause 
a great number of officers to be knocked on the head, that 
he might fill his pockets by disposing of their commis- 
sions. Tlie Duke of Marlborough was so deeply affected 
by this reflection, that though he suppressed his resent- 
ment in the House, lie took the first opportunity to send 
Lord Mohun to the earl with a message, importing, that he 
should be glad to come to an explanation with his lordship 
about some expressions he had used in that day’s debate, 
and desiring his company to take the air in the country. 
Tlie earl understood his meaning ; but could not conceal 
his emotion fiom the observation of his lady, by whose 
means the affair was communicated to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, secretary of state. Two sentinels were immedi- 
ately placed at his lordship’s gate : the queen, by the 
channel of Lord Dartmouth, desired the Duke of Marl- 
borough would proceed no further in the quarrel; and he 
assured her he would punctually obey her majesty’s com- 
mands. The Earl of Oxford assured the House, that a 
separate peace was never intended ; that such a peace 
would be so base, so knavish, and so villanous, that every 
one who served the queen knew they must answer it with 
their heads to the nation : but that it would appear to be 
a safe and glorious peace, much more to the honour and 
interest of the nation, than the first preliminaries insisted 
upon by the allies. The question being put for ad journing, 
was, alter a long debate, earned in the affirmative; but 
twenty lords entered a protest. The Earl of Strafford, 
who had returned from Holland, proposed, that they should 
examine the negociations of the Hague and Gertruyden- 
berg, before they consideied that of Utrecht. He obseived, 
that in the former negociations the French ministers had 
conferred only with the pensionary, who communicated 
no more of it to the ministers of the allies than what was 
judged proper to let them know ; so that the Dutch were 
ahsoliite masters of the secret. He asserted that the States- 
general had consented to give Naples and Sicily to King 
Philip; a circumstance which proved that the recovery of 
the whole Spanish monarchy was looked upon as imprac- 
ticable. He concluded with a motion for an address to 
her majesty, desiring that the papers relating to the nego- 
ciations of the Hague and Gertruydenberg should be laid 
before the House. This was carried without a division. 

§ VIII. In the House of Commons Mr. Pulteney moved 
for an address, acquainting her majesty that her faithful 
Commons were justly alarmed at the intelligence received 
from abroad, that her general in Flanders had declined 
acting oflTensively against France in concurrence with her 
allies ; and beseeching her majesty, that he might receive 
speedy instructions to prosecute the war with the utmost 
vigour. This motion was rejected by a great majority. A 
certain member having insinuated, that the present negoci- 
ation had been carried on in a clandestine and treacherous 
manner, Mr. Secretary St. John said, he hoped it would 
not be accounted treachery to act for the good and advan- 
tage of Great Britain ; that he gloried in the small share 
he had in the transaction ; and whatever censure he might 
undergo for it, the bare satisfaction of acting in that view 
would be a sufficient recompence and comfort to him 
during the whole course of his life. The House resolved 
that the Commons had an entire confidence in her majesty’s 
jiromise, to communicate to her parliament the terms of 
the peace before it should be concluded ; and. That they 
would supjiort her against all such persons, either at home 
or abroad, as should endeavour to obstruct the pacification. 
The queen thanked them heaitily for this resolution, as 
being dutiful to her, honest to their country, and very 
seasonable at a time when so many artifices were used to 
obstruct a good peace, or to force one disadvantageous to 
Britain. They likewise presented an address, desiring they 
might have an account of the negociations and transactions 
at the Hague and Gertruydenberg, and know who were 
then employed as her majesty’s plenipotentiaries. 

§ IX. The ministry foreseeing that Philip would not 
willingly resign his hopes of succeeding to the crown of 
France, proposed an alternative, that, in case of his 
preferring his expectation of the crown of France to the 


present possession of Spain, this kingdom, with the Indies, 
should be forthwith ceded to the Duke of Sa\ov; that 
Philip, in the mean time, should possess the duke’s’heiedi- 
tary dominions, and the kingdom bf Sicily, together with 
Montserrat and Mantua ; all which territories should be 
annexed to France at Philip’s succession to that crown, 
except Sicily, which should revert to the House of Austria. 
Louis seemed to relish this expedient, which, however, 
was rejected by Philip, who chose to make the renuncia- 
tion, rather than quit the throne upon which he was estab- 
lished. The queen demanded, that the renunciation 
should be ratified in the most solemn manner by the 
states of France : but she afterwards waved this demand, 
in consideration of its being registered in the different 
parliaments. Such forms are but slender securities against 
the power, ambition, and interest of nrinces. The jMar- 
quis de Torcy frankly owned, that Pnilip’s renunciation 
was of itself void, as being contrary to the fundamental 
laws and constitution of the French monarchy ; but it was 
found necessaiy for the satisfaction of the English people. 
Every material article being now adjusted between the two 
courts, particularly those relating to the King of Spain, the 
commerce of Great Britain, and the delivery of Dunkirk, 
a suspension of arms prevailed in the Netherlands, and 
the Duke of Ormond acted in concert with Mareschal de 
Villars. 

§ X. On the sixth day of June the queen, going to the 
House of Peers, communicated the plan of peace to her 
parliament, accoiding to the promise she had made. After 
liaving premised, that the making peace and war was the 
undoubted prerogative of the crown, and hinted at the 
difficulties which had arisen both from the nature of the 
affair, and numberless obstructions contrived by the ene- 
mies of peace, she proceeded to enumerate the chief 
articles to which both crowns had agreed, without, how- 
ever, concluding the treaty. She told them she had 
secured the protestant succession, which France had ac- 
knowledged in the strongest terms : and that the pretender 
would be removed from the French dominions ; that the 
Duke of Anjou should renounce for himself and his 
descendants all claim to the crown of France; so that the 
two monarchies would be for ever divided. She observed, 
that the nature of this proposal was such as would execute 
itself : that it would be the interest of Spain to support 
the renunciation ; and in France, the persons entitled to 
the succession of that crown upon the death of the dau- 
phin, were powerful enough to vindicate their own right. 
She gave them to understand that a treaty of commerce 
between England and France had been begun, though not 
yet adjusted: but provision was made, that England should 
enjoy the same privileges that France granted to the most 
favoured nation ; that the French king had agreed to make 
ail absolute cession of the island of St. Christopher’s, 
which had hitherto been divided between the two nations: 
that he had also consented to restore the whole bay and 
straits of Hudson ; to deliver the island of Newfoundland, 
with Placentia ; to cede Annapolis, with the rest of Acadia 
or Nova S-otia ; to demolish tlie fortifications of Dunkirk ; 
to leave England in possession of Gibraltar, Port-Mahon, 
and the whole island of Minorca ; to let the trade of Spain 
in the We'-t Indies be settled as it was in the reign of his 
late catholic majesty : she signified that she had obtained 
for her subjects the assiento, or contract, for furnishing the 
Spanish West Indies with negroes, for the term of thirty 
years, in the same manner as it had been enjoyed by the 
French. With respect to the allies, she declared, that 
France offered to make the Rhine the barrier of the empire ; 
to yield Brisac, Fort Kehl, and Landau, and raze all the 
fortresses both on the other side of the Rhine, and m the 
islands of that river; that the protestant interest in Ger- 
many would be re-settled on the footing of the treaty of 
Westphalia: that the S()anish Netherlands, the kingdoms 
of Naples ti id Sardinia, the duchy of Milan, and the 
laces belonging to Spain on the coast of Tuscany, might 
e yielded to his imperial majesty; but the disposition of 
Sicily was not yet aetermined : that the demands of the 
States-general with relation to commerce, and the barrier 
in the Low Countries, would be granted with a few excep- 
tions, which might be compensated by other expedients ; 
that no great progress had yet been made upon the pre- 
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(. DMO-IS of I’ortu-rtil : Init tint tlio^e of Pni-ii would !>- 
:oliiiit!id bv I'r.uico witliout inucli djfliciilt\ ; tb.il t'l" 
ditbrfiici' b'l ;\M -o tlic barrier (b tmiuleil In tne 1 ) iki of 
Snn\ 111 the ir one iboinind ^cieii buiulnd .ind nioe. 
and tint ninth IVinco non ofbred, wa^ \er\ in(on''!tKr- 
ablf : tb it the t’( ttor p ilatine t'loiild mairit iiri bn pro-., ni 
nud. aiiinii;; ibc < In tor^ ; and that Franfo uoiild ail non- 
ledi-e till till tor.il diL’iiit' in ibo lioinc of Il.inour. Siitli 
were tlic tonditions nlii'cli the (picen linprd would linbp 
tome aiiicnib to Inr subjects, for the nri it and uneipial 
biirtlion tli(\ bad borne diirin;; tlio nliole course of the 
war. She concluded with sauno, slic mule no doubt but 
they were fuliv persuaded, tli.it nothin;: would be ne;:- 
Iccied on her part, in the |iroL’ress of this iieuoci.ition, to 
brin^ the jieace to a bapp\ and c|iccd\ issue; and she ex- 
pressed her dependence upon tlic rntire confidence and 
cheerful conenrrenee of her (urhament. 

§ XI. An address of thaiihs and approbation was imme- 

di'.itelv voted, drawn n|), and presented to the queen bv 
the Commons in a bodv. Win n tlie House of Loids took 
the speech into consideiution, the Duke of ]Marlborou"li 
asseited, that the me.isures pursued for a year p.ast were 
directly coiilrarv to her maiesty's enuawemeiits with the 
allies; that they sullied the triumphs and >;lorics of her 
reign, and would render the English name odious to all 
nations. The Earl of Strafford said, that some of the 
allies would not have shown such backwardness to a 
)ieace, had they not been persuaded and encouraged to 
carry on the war by a member of that illustrious assembly, 
who maintained a seciet correspondence with them, and 
fed them with hopes that they would be supported bv a 
strong party in England. In answer to tins insinuation 
against Marlborough, Lord Cowper observed, that it could 
never be suggested as a crime in the meanest subject, 
much less m any member of that august assembly, to hold 
correspondence with the allies of the nation ; such allies, 
especially, whose interest her majesty had declared to be 
inseparable from her own, in her speech at the opening of 
the session ; whereas it would be a hard matter to justify 
and reconcile either with our l.tws, or with the laws of 
lionour and justice, the conduct of some persons, in treat- 
ing clandestinely with the common enemv, without the 
participation of the allies. This was a frivolous argument. 
A coircspondence with any persons whatsoever becomes 
criminal, when it tends to foment die divisions of one’s 
country, and arm the people against their sovereign. If 
England had it not in her power, without infimging the 
laws of justice and honour, to withdraw herself from a con- 
federacy which she could no longer support, and treat for 
peace on her own bottom, then was she not an associate 
mit a slave to the alliance. Tlie Earl of Godolphin 
affirmed, that the trade of Spain was such a trifle as de- 
served no consideration : and that it would contmua’ly 
diminish, until it should be entirely engrossed by the 
Erencb merchants. Notwithstanding these remonstrances 
against the plan of peace, the majority agreed to an ad- 
dress, III which they thanked the queen for her extraordi- 
nary condescension in communicating those conditions to 
her parliament; and expressed an entire satisfaction with 
licr conduct. A motion was made for a clause in the ad- 
dress, desiring her majesty would take such measures, in 
concert with her allies, as might induce them to join with 
lier in a mutual guarantee. A debate ensued, the question 
was pul, and the clause rejected. Several noblemen en- 
tered a protest, wbieli was expunged from the journals of 
the House by the decision of the majority. 

§ XII. In the House of Commons, a complaint was 
exhibited against Bislioji Elcetwood, who, in a preface to 
four sermons winch lie bad published, took occasion to 
extol the last ministry, at the exjiense of the present admi- 
nistration. Tins piece was voted malicious and factious, 
tending to create discord and sedition among her majesty’s 
subjects, and condemned to be burned by the bands of 
the common hangman. They presented an address to the 
queen, assuring her of the just sense thes had of the indig- 
nity offered toiler, by printing and publishing a letter from 
the Staies-general to her majesty ; and desiring she would 
so f.ir resent such insults as to give no answer for the fu- 
ture to any letters or memorial that should be thus ushered 
into the world as inflammatory appeals to the public. Mr. 
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Hamplcn moiul for an nildr, -s to b* r iinii'-tj. t!i \t 
wini'd gi\i' p.irliciil.ir msiriictioiis to bir p’’ i.ip 'ti nti ir; 
I'l It 111 the cniichi'uni of the tn.tlj of p' , tb" v. \ ,- 
powtr’ in .dhaiitc with lurmije-fj mig’ I 1 gu ir.u’li 
lor the proti 't.uit succc'sion in the illu'trino^ hoii'" 
ll.iiioitr. Til" question In mg |uit, w.n c irr.i ,1 in llu i 
gillie. Tncii tlie Hoii^c recoiled, '1 hat llai h vi si 
loiilidi lire III the repe.itcd dtclanuioiis lier linn -ti 1 
nude of hir loiii crii for assuring to these kingdoms 
prctC't.iiit siicie-sioti as b\ l.iw* established, th it tin \ loi 
nei.r doubt of her tikmg' the jiroper mc.isurcs for the 
curitv thertof: tint the House would support her ag.ti 
l.ictn’m at home and her enemies abroad ; and did hum 
beseech her, that she would be jile.ised to discnumciiai 
all those who should i ndeaiour to raise jealousies helw 
her inajestv and In r suh|erls. especially by misreprese 
ing her good intentions lor the welfireof her people, 
queen was extriiiu li plc.istd with this resolution. \\ 1 
It w-.is presented, she told them that thei had shown the 
selves honest asserlers of the moiurchy, re.iloiis defend 
of the constitution, and real friends to' the iirolcslaiit s 
cession. She thought she had lery little reason to co 
tenance a compliment of supererogation to a prince \ 
had c.aballcd with the enemies of her adiuinisir.iiion. 
tlie Iwentv-firsl day of June the queen closed the scss 
with a speech, expressing her satisfaction at the addies 
and supplies she liad retened : she observed, that sho 
the treaty be broke off, their burthens would he at I 
continued, if not increased ; that Britain would lose 
liresent opportunity of improving her own commerce, : 
establishing a real balance of power in Europe; and t 
though some of the allies might be gainers b\ tlie coiiti 
ance of tbe war, the rest would suffer m the common c. 
mity. Notwillislanding the ferment of the people, wh 
was now risen to a very dangerous pitch, addiesses, 
proving the queen’s conduct, weie presented hv the rit 
London, and all the corporations in the kingdom that 
poused the tory interest. At this juncture the nation 
so wholly possessed by the spirit of iwrli, that no 
peamneedf neutrality or moderation reinaiiicd. 

§ XI 11. During these transactions the trenches w 
opened before Quesiioy, and the siege carried on with 
common vigour under cover of the forces commanded 
the Duke of Ormond. This nobleman, however, ha\ 
received a copy of the aiticles signed by the Marqui. 
Torev, and fresh instructions from the queen, sigmfie 
Prince Eugene and the Dutch deputies, th.it the Fre 
king had agieed to several articles demanded b\ the qti 
as the foundation of an armistice : and among other 
ut the English troops in immediate possession of D 
irk ; that he could thereloie no longer cover the sirg 
Qupsnoy, as he was obliged by his instructions to m, 
with the British troops, and those in the queen’s pay, 
declare a suspension of arms as soon as lip should be ) 
sessed of Dunkirk. He expressed his hope, that I 
would readily acquiesce m these instructions, seeing I 
concurrence would act as the most powerful motive to 
ducetlie queen to take all nossible care of tbeir iiiteres 
the congiess : and lie endeavoured to demonstrate, 
Dunkirk, as a caution.iry town, was a place of greater 
sequence to the allies tlian Quesnov. Tlie dciuities 
sired be would delay his march five clays, tliat tliey ni 
have time to consult their principals, and he granted tl 
days without hesitation. Prince Eugene observed. 
Ins marching ofl’with the British troops, and the fore 
ers in the queen’s pay, would leave the allies at tlie m 
of the enemy ; hut he lioped these last would not obey 
duke’s order. He and the deputies had already tamp 
with their commanding officers, who absolutely refuse 
obey the Duke of Ormond, alleging, that they could 
separate from the confederacy without express direct 
from their masters, to whom they had despatched 
riers. An extraordinary assembly of the states was imni 
ately summoned to meet at the Hague. The minislc 
the allies were invited to the conferences. At length, 
princes whose troops were in the pa\ of Britain as>i 
them, that they would maintain them tiiulcr the comm 
of Prince Eugene for one month at their own expense, 
afterwards sustain half the charge, provided the other 
should be defrayed by the emperor and Statcs-gencral 
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§ XIV. The Bishop of Bristol imparted to the other 
plenipotentiaries at Utrecht the concessions winch France 
would make to the allies ; and proposed a suspension of 
arms for two months, that they might treat in a friendly 
manner, and adjust the demands of all the confederates. 
To this proposal they made no other answer, but that they 
had no instructions on the subject. Count Zinzendorf, the 
first imperial plenipotentiary, presented a memorial to the 
States-general, explaining the danger that would result to 
the common cause from a cessation of arms : and exhoiting 
them to persevere in their generous and vigorous lesolu- 
tions. He proposed a renewal of the alliance for recovering 
the Spanish monarchal to the house of Austria, and a cer- 
tain plan for prosecuting the war with redoubled ardour. 
Prince Eugene, in order to dazzle the confederates with 
some bold enterprise, detached Major-General Grovestein, 
with fifteen hundred cavalry, to penetrate into the heart of 
France. This officer, about the middle of J une, advanced 
into Champagne, passed the Noire, the Maese, the Mo- 
selle, and the" Saar, and retired to Trarebach with a rich 
booty, and a great number of hostages, after having ex- 
torte'd contributions as far as the gates of Metz, ravaged 
the country, and reduced a great number of villages and 
towns to ashes. The consternation produced by this ir- 
ruption reached the city of Pans : the King of France did 
not think himself safe at Versailles with his ordinary guards : 
all the troops in the neighbourhood of the capital were 
assembled about the palace. Villars sent a detachment 
after Grovestein, as soon as he understood his destination ; 
but the other had gained a day’s march of the Fiench 
troops, which had the mortification to follow him so close, 
that they found the flames still burning in the villages he 
had destroyed. By way of retaliation, Mapr-General 
Pasteur, a "French naitisan, made an excursion beyond 
Bergen-op-zoom, ana ravaged the island of Tortola be- 
longing to Zealand. 

§ X V. The Earl of Strafford having returned to Holland, 
pioposed a cessation of arms to the States-general, by 
whom it was rejected. Then he proceeded to the army of 
the Duke of Ormond, where he arrived in a few da\s after 
the reduction of Quesnoy, the garrison of which were 
made prisoners of war on the fourth day of Julv. The 
officers of the foreign troops had a second time refused to 
obey a written order of the duke ; and such a spirit of ani- 
mosity began to prevail between the English and allies, 
that it was absolutely necessniw to effect a speedy separa- 
tion. Prince Eugene resolvedi to undertake the siege of 
Landrecy : a design is said to have been formed by the 
German generals to confine the duke, on pretence of the 
arrears that were due to them ; and to disarm the British 
troops, lest they should join the French artny. In the 
mean time a literary correspondence was maintained be- 
tween the English general and the Mareschal de Villars. 
France having consented to deliver up Dunkirk, a bodr of 
troops was transported from England, under the command 
of Brigadier IIill, who took possession of the place on the 
seventh day of July ; the French garrison retired to Winox- 
berg. On the sixteenth of the same month Prince Eugene 
marched from his camp at Ilaspre, and was followed by 
all the auxiliaries in the British pay, except a lew bat- 
talions of the troops of IIolstein-Gottorp, and Walef’s 
regiment of dragoons, belonging to the State of Liege. 

§ XVI. Landrecy was immediately invested : while the 
Duke of Ormond, with the English "forces, removed from 
Chateau Cambresis, and encamping at Ayensne-le-Seci), 
proclaimed by sound of trumpet a cessation of arms for 
two months. On the same d,iv the like armistice was de- 
clared in the French army. Tlie Dutch were so exaspe- 
rated at the secession of the English troops, that the 
governors would not allow the Earl of Strafford to enter 
Bouchain, nor the British army to pass through Douay, 
though in that town they had left a great quantity of stores, 
together with their general hospital. Prince Eugene and 
the Dutch deputies, understanding that the Duke of Or- 
mond had begun his march towards Ghent, began to be 
in pain for that city, and sent Count Nassau Woodenburgli 
to him with a written apology, condemning and disavow- 
ing the conduct and commandants of Bouchain and Douay : 
but, notwithstanding these excuses, the English troops 
afterwards met with the same treatment at Tournay, Ou- 


denarde, and Lisle : insults which were resented by the 
whole British nation. The duke, however, pursued his 
march, and took possession of Ghent and Bruges for the 
Queen of England : then he reinforced the garrison of 
Dunkirk, which he likewise supplied with artilleiy and 
ammunition. Ills conduct was no less agreeable to his 
soveieign, than mortifying to the Dutch, who never dream- 
ed of leaving Ghent and Bruges in the hands of the Eng- 
lish, and were now fairly outwitted and anticipated by the 
motions and expeditions of the British general. 

§ XVII. The loss of the British forces was soon se- 
verely felt in the allied army. Villars attacked a separate 
body of their troops, encamped at Denain, under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Albemarle. Their entrenchments were 
forced, and seventeen battalions either killed or taken. 
The earl himself and all the surviving officers were made 
prisoners. Five hundred waggons loaded with bread, 
twelve pieces of brass cannon, a large quantity of ammu- 
nition and provisions, a great number of horses, and con- 
siderable booty, fell into the hands of the enemy ; this 
advantage they gained in sight of Prince Eugene, who 
advanced on the other side of the Schelde to sustain Albe- 
marle : but the bridge over that river was broke down by 
accident ; so that he was prevented from lending the least 
assistance. Villais immediately invested Merchiennes, 
where the principal stores of the allies were lodged. The 
place was surrendered on the last day of July: and the 
garrison, consisting of five thousand men, were conducted 
prisoneis to Valenciennes. He afterwards undertook the 
siege of Douay ; an enterprise, in consequence of which 
Prince Eugene abandoned his design on Landrecy, and 
marched towards the I’rench, m order to hazard an engage- 
ment. The States, however, would not run the risk ; and 
the prince had the mortification to see Douay reduced by 
the enemy. He could not men prevent their retaking 
Quesnoy and Bouchain, of which places they were m pos- 
session before the tenth day of October. The allies en- 
joyed no other compensation for their great losses, but the 
conquest of Fort Knoequo, which was surprised by one of 
their partisans. 

§ X V HI. The British ministers at the congress continued 
to press the Dutch and other allies to join m the armistice ; 
but tliey were deaf to the proposal, and concerted 
measures for a vigorous prosecution of the war. Then the 
Earl of Strafford insisted upon their admitting to the con- 
gress the plenipotentiaries of King Philm : but he found 
them equally aveise to ihis expedient. In the beginning 
of August, Secretary St. John, now created Lord Viscount 
Bolingbroke, was sent to the court of Versailles incognito, 
to remove all obstructions to the treaty between England 
and France. He was accompanied by Mr. Prior, and the 
Abbe Gualtier, treated with the most distinguished marks 
of respect, caressed by the French king and the Marquis 
de Torcy, with whom he adjusted the principal interests of 
the Duke of Savoy and the Elector of Bavaria. He settled 
the time and manner of the renunciation, and agreed to a 
suspension of arms by sea and land for four months be- 
tween the crowns of France and England : this was 
accordingly proclaimed at Pans and London. The nego- 
ciation being finished in a few days, Bolingbroke returned 
to England, and Prior remained as resident at the court of 
France. The States-general breathed nothing but war: 
the Pensionary Heinsius jironounced an oration in their 
assembly, represented the impossibility of concluding a 
peace without losing the fiants of all the blood and 
treasure they had expended. The conferences at Utrecht 
were interrupted by a quarrel between the domestics of 
Menager and those of the Count de Rechteren, one of the 
Dutch plenipotentiaries. The populace insulted the Earl 
of Straftord and the Marquis del Borgo, minister of Savoy, 
whose master was reported to have agreed to the armistice. 
These obstructions being removed, the conferences were 
renewed, and the British plenipotent aries exerted all their 
rhetoric, both in public and private, to engage the allies m 
the queen’s measures. At length tlie Duke of Savoy was 
prevailed upon to acquiesce in the offers of France. Mr. 
Thomas Harley had been sent ambassador to Hanover, 
with a view to persuade the elector that it would be for his 
interest to co-operate with her majesty : but that prince’s 
resolution was already taken. “ Whenever it shall please 
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God (said he) to call me to the throne of Britain, I hope 
to act as becomes me for the advantaE;e of my people; in 
the mean time, speak to me as to a German prince, and a 
prince of the empire.” Nor was she more successful in 
ner endeavours to hi ing over the King of Prussia to her 
sentiments. In the mean time, Lord Lexington was 
appointed ambassador to Madrid, where King Philip 
solemnly swore to observe the i enunciation, which was 
approved and confirmed by the Cortez. l.iiG like leniin- 
ciation to the crown of Spain was aftei wards made by the 
Princes of France ; and Philip was declaied incapable of 
succeeding to the crown of that lealin. The couit of 
Portugal held out against the rcinonstiances of England, 
until the Marquis de Bay invaded that kingdom at the 
head of twenty thousand men, and undertook the siege of 
Campo-Major, and they found they had no longer any 
hope of being assisted by her Bntannic majesty, llie 
Portuguese minister at Utrecht signed the suspension of 
arms on the seventh dav of November, and excused this 
step to the allies, as tiie pure efl'ect of ncccssitv. Ibe 
English troops in Spain wcie ordered to separate from the 
army of Count Staieinherg, and march to the neighbour- 
hood of Barcelona, where they were embarked on board 
an English squadron, commanded by Sir .lolin Jennings, 
and transported to hlinorca. 

§ XIX. The campaign being at an end in the Nether- 
lands, the Duke of Ormond returned to England, where 
tlie party disputes were become more violent than ever. 
The wings aflected to celebrate the anniversary of the late 
king’s biithday, in London, with extraordinary rejoicings. 
Mobs were lured by both factions ; and the whole city was 
filled with not and uproar. A ridiculous scheme was 
contrived to frighten the lord treasurer with some squibs 
in a band-box, which the ministers magnified into a coii- 
spiraey. The Duke of Hamilton having been appointed 
ambassador extraordinary to the court of Trance, the 
wings were alarmed on tlio su|iposition that tins nobleiiian 
favoured the pretender. Some dispute arising between 
the duke and Lord iMohuii, on the subject of a law-suit, 
furnished a pretence for a quarrel, ^lohun, who had been 
twice tried tor murder, and was counted a mean tool, as 
well as tlie hector of the wing jiartv, sent a message bv 
(ieneial Macartney to the duke, challenging him to single 
combat. The principals met by apponitment m Hyde 
Park, attended bv Macartney and Colonel Hamilton. 
They fought with such fury, tliat Mohun was killed iiiioii 
the spot, and the duke expired before he could be coiiveied 
to Ins own house. Macartney disappeared and escaped in 
disguise to the continent. Colonel llaimlton declared 
upon oath before the privy council, that when the principals 
engaged, he and lilacartney followed their example ; that 
Macartney was immediately disarmed ; but the colonel 
seeing the duke fall upon Ins antagonist, threw away the 
swords, and ran to lilt him up; that while he was cm- 
jiloyed in raising the duke, hlacartiicy having taken up 
one of the swords, stabbed Ins grace over Hamilton’s 
shoulder, and retiicd immediately. A pioclaniation was 
issued, pioinising a reward of five hundred pounds to 
those who should aiipreheiid or discover Macartney, and 
the Duchess of Hamilton offered three hundred pounds 
for the same (uirpose. The tories exclaimed against tins 
eient as a paity duel; they treated iMacartney as a 
cowardly assassin ; and adirmed that the wings hud posted 
others of the same stainii, all round Hyde Park, to murder 
the Duke of Hamilton, in case he had triumphed over Ins 
antagonist, and escaped the treachery of Macartney. The 
wings on the other hand aflirmed, that it was altogether a 
private quarrel : that lilacartiiey was entirely innocent of 
the perfidy laid to his charge ; that he afterwards submitted 
to a fair tiial, at which Colonel Hamilton pievaricated in 
giving Ins evidence, and was contradicted by the testimony 
of divers persons, who saw the combat at a distance. The 
Duke of Marlborough, hearing himself accused as the 
author of those party mischiefs, and seeing his enemies 
grow every day more and more iiiqilacable, tboiight pro- 
iier to retire to the continent, where he was followed by 
Ins duchess. His friend Godol|)hin had died in Sejiteni- 
ber. with the general character of an able, cool, dispassion- 
aie minister, who had rendered himself necessary to four 
successive sovereigns, and managed the finances with 


equal skill and integrity. The Duke of Shrewsbury 
nominated ambassador to France, in the room of 
Duke of Hamilton : the Duke d’Aumont arrived at 
don in the same quality from the couit of Versailles; 
about the same time the queen granted an audience to 
Marquis de Monteleone, whom Philip had appointed 
of his plenipotentiaries at the confess. 

§ XX. In lain had the British ministers in Holl 
endeavoured to overcome the obstinacy of the Sta 
general, by alternate threats, promises, and aiguments. 
lain did they represent, that the confederacy against Fra 
could be no longer supported with any prospect of 
cess: that the queen’s aim had been to procure reason 
terms for her allies ; but that their opposition to 
measures prevented her fiom obtaining such condition 
she would have a right to demand in their favour, v 
they unanimous in their consultations. In November, 
Earl of Strafford picsented a new plan of^peace, in wl 
the queen piomised to insist upon France’s ceding to 
States the city of Tournay, and some other places wl 
they could not expect to possess, should she conclu 
separate treaty. They now began to waver in their co 
cils. The first transports of their resentment having s 
sided, they plainly perceived that the continuation of 
war would entail upon them a burden which they c 
not bear, especially since the Duke of Savoy and the I 
of Portugal had deserted the alliance : besides they x 
staggered by the afl’air of the new barrier, so much n 
advantageous than that which France had proposed in 
beginning of the conferences. Thev were influenced 
another motive ; namely, the apprehension of new 
chiefs to the empire from the King of Sweden, wl 
afliuis seemed to take a faiourable turn at the Gtto 
Poitc, tlirough the intercession of the Fiench mona 
The czar and King Augustus had jienetiated into Po 
rania: the King of Deiiinark had taken Staden, redi 
Bremen, and laid Hamburgh under contiibutioii ; 
(’ount Steenbnek, the Swedish general, defeated 
Danish army in hlecklenbnrgh, ravaged Holstein 
great barbarity, and reduced the town of Altena to as 
The grand signor threatened to declare war against 
cz.ar, on pretence that he h.id not performed some es 
tial articles of the late peace ; but his real motive wa 
inclination to support the King of Sweden. This dis 
tion, however, was defeated by a powerful party at 
Poite, who were averse to war. Charles, who still 
mamed at Bender, was desired to return to his own k 
dom, and giien to understand, that the sultan w 
procure linn a safe jiassagc. He treated the peison 
biouglit this intimation with the most outrageous i 
lence ; re|cctcd the proiios.il ; fortified his house, 
resohed to defend hinisell to the last extremity. B 
attacked by a considerable body of Turkish iorces, he 
ins attendants fought with the most frantic valour, 
slew some hundieds of the assailants; but at last 
Turks set fire to the house : so that he was obliged to 
render Ininself and Ins followers, who were generally 
for slaves. He himself was conieycd under a strong g 
to Adrianople. hleanwhile the czar landed with an a 
in Finland, which he totally reduced. Steenhock m 
lamed himself in Tonningen until all his supplies were 
olT, and then he was obliged to deliver himself and 
troops piisonersof war. But this reveise wras not fore 
when tlie Dutch dreaded a rupture between the Poite 
the Muscovites, and were given to understand that 
Turks would revive the troubles in Hungary. In 
case, they knew the empeior would recall gieat par 
Ins troops fiom the Netheilands, wheie the burthen o 
war must he upon their shoulders. After various con 
talioiis in their difi'erent assemblies, they came into 
queen’s measures, and signed the barrier treaty. 

§ XXI. Then the plenipotentiaiies of the four a 
ciated circles presented a remonstrance to the Br 
ministers at Utrecht, imploring the queen’s interposi 
in their favour, that tliey might not be left in the niise 
condition to xvhich they had been reduced by foi 
treaties. Thev weie given to undeistand, that if 
should not obtain what they desired, they thenise 
would be justly blamed as the authors of their own 
appointment ; that they had been deficient in furnis 
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their proportion of troops and otlier necessaries : and left 
the whole bmthen of the ^var to fall upon the queen and 
the States in the Netiterlands : that when a cessation ivas 
judged necessaiy, they had deserted her majesty to follow 
the chimerical projects of Prince Eugene; that while she 
prosecuted the war with the utmost vigour, they had acted 
with coldness and indifference; hut when she inclined to 
peace they began to exert themselves in prosecuting hos- 
tilities with uncommon eagerness ; that, neveitlieless, she 
would not abandon their interests, but endeavour to pro- 
cure for them as good conditions as their preposterous 
conduct would allow her to demand. Even tlie emperor's 
plenipotentiaries beran to talk in more moderate terms. 
Zinzendorf declarea that Ins master was veiy well dis- 
posed to promote a general peace, and no longer insisted 
on a cession of the Spanisli monaichy to the house of 
Austria. Philip's ministers, together wdth those of Bavaria 
and Cologn, were admitted to the congress ; and now the 
plenipotentiaries of Britain acted as mediators for the rest 
of the allies 

§ XXII. The pacification between France and England 
was retarded, however, by some unforeseen difficulties that 
aiose in adjusting tlie commerce and the limits of the 
countries possessed by both nations iii North Ameiica. 
A long dispute ensued; and the Duke of Shrewsbury and 
Prior field many conferences with the Fiench ministiy: 
at length it was coi^romised, though not much to the 
advantage of Great Britain; and the English plenipo- 
tentiaries received an order to sign a separate treaty. 
They declared to the ministers of the other powers, tliat 
they and some other plenipotentiaries were ready to sign 
Burnet Boitr. *«spective treaties on the eleventh day 
iieie. T.eiii- ‘ of April. Count Zinrendorf endeavoured tb 
Kiiuwi!^ lonr. this transaction until he should be < 

Hahnsbr. Vni-' furnished With fresh instructions from Vi- 
WitHuil iiist and even threatened that if the States 
el the Duke of should sigu the peace contrary to his desire, 
the emperor would immediately withdraw 
his troops from the Netherlands. The ministers of Gieat 
Britain ameed with those of France, that his imperial 
majesty should have time to consider whether lie would or 
w ould not accept the proposals : but this time was extended 
no furtlier than the first day of June ; nor would they agree 
to a cessation of arms during that interval. Meanwhile 
the peace svith France was signed in different treaties by 
the plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, Savoy, Prussia, 
Portugal, and the States-general. On the fourteenth day 
of the month the British plenipotentiaries delivered to 
Count Zinzendorf, in writing, " Offeis and demands of tlie 
French king for making peace with the house of Austria 
and the empire.” The count and the ministers of the 
German princes exclaimed against the insolence of France, 
which had not even bestowed the title of emperor on 
Joseph: but wanted to impose terms upon them, with 
relation to the Electors of Cologn and Bavaria. 

A. D. 1713 § XXIII. Tlie treaties of peace and com- 

merce between England and France being 
ratified by the Queen of England, the pailiament was as- 
sembled on the ninth day of April. Tlie queen told them 
the treaty was signed, and that in a few days the ratifica- 
tions would be exchanged. She said, what she had done 
for the protestant succession, and the perfect friendship 
subsisting between her and the house ot Hanover, would 
convince those who wished well to both, and desired the 
quiet and safety of their country, how vain all attempts 
were to divide tiiem. She left it entnely to the House of 
Commons to determine what force might be necessary for 
the security of trade liy sea, and for guards and garrisons. 

“ Make yourselves safe (sanl she) and I shall be satisfied. 
Next to the protection of the Divine Providence, I depend 
upon the loyalty and affection of my people. I want no 
other guarrantee.” She recommended to their protection 
those brave men who had exposed their lives in tlie service 
of their country, and could not be employed in time of 
peace. She desired they wouhl concert proper measures 
for easing the foieign trade of the kingdom, for improving 
and encouraging manufactures and the fishery, and fbr 
employing the hands of idle people. She expressed her 
displeasure at the scandaloiis and seditious libels which 
had been lately published. She exhorted them to consider 
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of new laws to prevent this licentiousness, as weli as for 
putting a stop to the impious practice of duelling. She 
conjured them to use their utmost pndeavours to pnl m the 
minds of men at home, that the arts of jieace might be 
cultivated : and that groundless jealousies, contrived by a 
faction, and fomented by party rage, might not effect that 
which their foreign enemies could not accomplish. Tins 
WM the language of a pious, candid, and benevolent sove- 
reign, who loved her subjects with a truly parental affeo-' 
tipn. The parliament considered her m that light. Each 
House presented her with a waim address of Uianks and 
congratulation, expressing, in particular, their inviolable 
attachment to the protestant succession in the illustiions 
house of Hanover. The ratifications of the treaty being 
exchanged, the peace was proclaimed on the fifth of M^ 
with the usual ceremonies, to the inexpressible jov of the 
nation in general. It was about this period tliat the 
Chevalier de St. George conveyed a printed remonstrance 
to the ministeis at Utrecht, solemnly protesting against all 
tliat might he stipulated to Ins prejudice. The Commons, 
in a second address, had besou^t her majesty to com- 
municate to the House in due time the treaties of peace 
and commerce with France ; and now they weie prouuced 
by Mr. Benson, chancellor of the exchequer. 

_ § XXIV. By the treaty of peace the French king ob- 
liged himself to abandon the pretender, and acknowledge 
the queep’s title and the protestant succession ; to raze the 
foitifications of Dunkirk within a limited time, on condi- 
tion of receiving an equivalent ; to cede Newfoundland, 
Hudson's Bay, ond St. Christopher's to England ; but the 
Frencli weie left in possession of Cape Breton, and at 
liberty to dry their fish in Newfoundland. By the tieaty 
of commerce a free trade was established, according to the 
tanff of the jear one thousand six bundled and sixtv-four, 
except in some commodities that were subjected to new 
regulations m the year sixteen hundred and ninety-nine. 
It was agreed, That no other duties should he imposed on 
the productions of France, imported into England, than 
those that were laid on the same commodities from other 
countries ; and, that commissioners should meet at London, 
to adjust all matters relating to commerce ; as for the tanif 
witli Spain, it was not yet finished. It was stipulated, 
Tliat the emperor should possess the kingdom of Naples, 
the duchy of Milan, and the Spanish Netherlands : that 
the Duke of Savoy should enjoy Sicily, with the title of 
king: that the same title, witli the island of Sardini.i, 
should be allotted to the Elector of Bavana, as an indem- 
nification for his losses: that the States-general should 
restore Lisle and its dependences : that Namur, Charleroy, 
Luxembourg, Ypres, and Newport should be added to 
the other places they already possessed m Flanders; and, 
that the Iking of Prussia should have Upper Gueldre, m 
lieu of Orange and the other states belonging to that 
fiimily in Franche Comptd. Tiie King of Portugal was 
.satisfied : and the fiist d^ay of June was fixed as the penod 
of time granted to the emperor for consideration. 

§ XXV. A day being appointed by the Commons to 
deliberate upon the treaty of commerce, very just and 
weighty objections were made to the eighth and ninth 
articles, importing. That Great Britain and France should 
mutually enjoy all the privileges in trading with each 
other that either granted to the most favoured nation; and 
that no higher customs should be exacted from the com- 
modities of France, than tliose that were drawn from the 
same productions of any other people. Tlie balance of 
trade having long inclined to the side of France, severe 
duties had been laid on all tlie productions and manufac- 
tures of that kingdom, so as almost to amount to a total 
rohibition. Some members observed, that by the treaty 
etween England and Portugal, the duties charged upon 
the wines of that country were lower than those laid upon 
the wines of France: that should they nowberediiceu to 
an equality, the difference of freight wss so great, that the 
French wines would be found much cheaper than those of 
Portugal ; and, as they were more agreeable to the taste 
of the nation in general, there would be no market for the 
Portuguese wines in England : that should this be the 
case, the English would lose their trade with Portugal, 
the most advantageous of any traffic which they now car- 
ried on ; for it consumed a great quantity of their manu- 
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factures, and roluniod a yearly sum of six hundred thou- 
sand pounds in <:old. Mr. Nathaniel Gould, fortnerly 
governor of the bank, nflinned, that as Pnince liad, since 
the revolution, encouraged woollen manufactures, and 
prepared at home several commodities which formerly 
they drew from lilngland ; so the English had learned to 
make silk stuffs, paper, and all manner of toys, formerly 
imported from France : by which means an infinite num- 
ber of artificers were employed, and a vast sum annually 
saved to the nation ; but these petiple woidd now be re- 
duced to beggary, and that money lost ag:tin to the_ king- 
dom, should French commodities of the same kind be 
imported under ordinary duties, because labour wasmncji 
cheaper in France than in England, consequently the Bri- 
tish manufactures would be under-sold and ruined. He 
urged, that the ruin of the silk manufacture would be 
attended with another disadvantage. Great ouantities of 
woollen cloths were vended in Italy and Turke}*, in con- 
sequence of the raw silk which tlie English merchants 
bought up in those countries ; and, should the silk manu- 
facture at home be lost, those markets for British com- 
modities would fail of course. Others alleged, that if the 
articles of commerce had been settled before the English 
troops separated from those of the confederates, the French 
king would not have presumed to insist ujion such terms, 
but have been glad to comply with more moderate con- 
ditions. Sir William Wyndham reflected on the late 
ministry, for having neglected to make an adviuitagcous 
peace when it was in their power, lie said that Portug.al 
would alw.ays have occasion for the woollen manufactures 
and the corn of England, and be obliged to buy them at 
all events. After a violent debate, the House re.solvcd, 
by a great majority, That a bill should be brought in to 
make good tlie eighth and ninth articles of the treaty of 
commerce with France. Against these articles, however, 
the Portuguese minister presented a memorial, declaring, 
that should the duties on French wines be lowered to tlie 
same level with those that were laid on the wines of Por- 
tugal, his master woidd renew the prohibition of the wool- 
len manufactures, and other nroducts of Great Britain. 
] ndeed, all the trading part of llie nation exclaimed against 
the treaty of commerce, which seems to have been con- 
cluded in a hurry, before the ministers fully understood 
the nature of the subject. This jirecipitation was owing 
to the fears that their endeavours after peace would mis- 
carry, from the intrigues of the whig faction, and the ob- 
stinate opposition of the confederates. 

§ XXVI. The Commons having granted an aid of two 
shillings in the pound, jiroceeded to renew the duty on 
malt for anollier year, and extended this tax to the whole 
island, notwithstanding the warm remonstmnees of the 
Scottish members, who re[)resented it as a burthen which 
their country could not bear. Tliey insisted upon an ex- 
ress article of the union, stipulating. That no duty shoidd 
e laid on the malt in Scotland during the war, which 
they affirmed was not yet finished, inasmuch as the peace 
with Spain had not been proclaimed. During the ad- 
journment of the parliament, on account of the Whitsun- 
holidays, the Scots of both Houses, laving aside all riarty 
distinctions, met and deliberated on this subject. They 
deputed the Duke of Argyle, the Earl of Mar, Mr. Lock- 
hart, and Mr. Cockburn to lay their grievances before the 
queen. They represented, that their countrymen bore with 
impatience the violation of some articles of the union ; 
and that the imposition of such an insupportable burthen 
as the malt-tax would, in all probability, prompt them to 
declare the union dissolved. The queen, alarmed at this 
remonstrance, answered, that she wished they might not 
have cause to repent of such a precipitate re.solution; but 
she would endeavour to make all things easy. On the 
first day of June, the Earl of Fmdlater, in the House of 
Peers, represented that the Scottish nation was aggrieved 
in many instances : that they were dejjrived of a privy- 
council, and subjected to the English laws in cases of 
treason : that their nobles were rendered incapable of 
being created British peers ; and that now they were op- 
pressed with the insupportable but then of a malt-tax, 
when they had reason to expect they should reap the be- 
nefit of peace : he therefore moved, that leave might be 
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curing the protestanl succession to the House of Hanover. 
Lord North tind Grey affirmed, that the complaints of the 
Scots were groundless ; that the dissolution of the union 
was im|)racticable; and he made some sarcastic reflections 
on the poverty of that nation. He was answered by the 
Earl of Eglinton, who admitted the Scots were noorj and 
therefore unable to pay the malt-tax. Tlie Earl of Hay, 
among other pertinent remarks upon the union, observed, 
that when the treaty was made, the Scots took it for 
granted, that the parliament of Great Britain would never 
load them with any imposition that they had reason to 
believe grievous. The Earl of Pelerboiough compared 
the union to a marriage. lie said, that though lingland, 
who must be supposed the husband, might in some in- 
stances prove unkind to the lady, she ought not imme- 
diately to sue for a divorce, the father because she had 
very much mended her fortune by the match. Hay replied, 
that marriage was an ordinance of God, and the union no 
more than a [lolitical expedient. Tlie other affirmed, that 
the contract could not have been more solemn, unle.ss, like 
the ten commandments, it had come from heaven; he in- 
veighed against the Scot.s, as a people that would never be 
satisfied : that would have all the advantages resulting 
from the union, but would pay nothing by their good will, 
although they had received more money from England 
than the amount of all their estates. To ihe.se animadver- 
sions the Duke of Argyle made a very warm reply. “ I 
have been reflected on’ by some people (said he) as if I 
was disgusted, and had "chan!red sides: but I despise 
their persons, as much ns I undcrvalne their judgment." 
He urged, that the malt-tax in Scotland was like taxing 
laud by the acre throughout England, because land was 
worth jive pounds an acre in the neiuhbourhood of Lon- 
don, and would not fetch so many shillings in the remote 
counties. In like manner, the English malt was valued 
at four times the price of that which was made in Scot- 
land : therefore the tax in this country must be levied by 
a regiment of dragoons. He owned he had a groat share 
in making the union, with a view to secure the protestant 
succession ; but he was now satisfied this end might be 
answered as efl’ectuallv if the union was dissolved ; and, if 
this step should not be taken, he did not expect long to 
have eitlier property left in Scotland, or liberty in F.ngland. 
All the whig members voted for the dissoliition of that 
treaty which they had so eagerly promoted ; while the 
tories strenuously supported the measure against whic!) 
they had once argued with such vehemence. In the course 
of the debate, the lord treasurer observed, that although 
the malt-tax was impo'ied, it might be afterwards remitted 
by the crown. The Earl of Sunderland expressed sur- 
prise at he.aring that noble lord broach a doctrine v.hich 
tended to establish a despotic dispensing power, and arbi- 
trary government. Oxford replied, his family had never 
been famous, as some others had been, for promoting and 
advising arbitrary measures. Sunderland considering this 
expression as a* sarcasm levelled at the memory of his 
father, took occasion to vindicate his conduct, adding, 
that in those days the other lord’s family was hardly 
known. Much violent altercation was discharged. At 
length the motion for the bill was rejected bv a small 
majority, and the malt-bill afterwards passed with great 
difficnltv. 

§ XXVlI. Another bill being brought into the House 
of Commons, for rendering the treaty of commerce effec- 
tual, such a number of petitions were delivered against it, 
and so many solid arguments advanced by the merchants 
wiio were examined on the subject, that even a great num- 
ber of tory members were convinced of the bad consequence 
it would produce to trade, and voted against the ministry 
on this occasion ; so that the bill _was rejected by a ma- 
jority of nine voices. At the same time, however, the House 
agreed to an address, thanking her majesty for the great 
care she had taken of the security and honour of her king- 
doms in the treaty of peace ; as also for having laid so 
good a foundation for the interest of her people in trade. 
They likewise besought her to appoint commissioners to 
treat with those of France, for adjusting such matters as 
should be necessary to be settled on the subject of com- 
merce, that the treaty might be explained and perfected 
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preted this address into a full approbation of the treaties 
of peace and commerce, and thanked them accordingly in 
the warmest terms of satisfaction and achnowledgment. 
The Commons afternards desiied to Know what equivalent 
sliould he given for the demolition of Dunkirk ; arid she 
gave them to understand, that this was already in the 
hands of his most Christian majesty : then they besought 
her, that she would not evacuate the towns of Flanders 
that were in her possession, until those who were entitled 
to the sovereignty of the Spanish Netherlands should agree 
to such articles for regulating tiade as might place the sub- 
jects of Great Britain upon an equal footing with those of 
any other nation. Tlie queen made a favourable answer 
to all tlieir remonstrances. Such were the .steps taken by 
the parliament during this session with relation to the 
famous treaty of Utrecht, against which the wings exclaim- 
ed so violently, that manv well-meaning people believed it 
would be attended with the immediate rum of the king- 
dom; yet under the shadow of this very treaty, Gieat 
Britain" enjoyed a long term of peace and tranquillity. 
Bishop Burnet was heated witli an enthusiastic terror of 
the house of Bourbon. He declared to the queen in nri- 
vate, that any treaty by which Spam and the West Indies 
were left in the hands of King Pliilip, must m a little time 
deliver all Europe into the hands of France: that, if any 
such peace was made, the queen was betrayed, and the 
people ruined : that in less than three \ears she would be 
murdered, and the fires would blaze again in Smithfield. 
This prelate lived to see his prognostic disappointed ; 
therefore, he might have suppressed this anecdote of Ins 
oun conduct. 

§ XXVni. On the twenty-fifth day of June, the queen 
signified in a message to the House of Commons, that her 
civil list was burdened with some debts incurred by seve- 
i-al articles of extraordinary expense , and that she hoped 
they would empower her to raise such a sum of money 
upon the funds for that provision, as would be sufficient to 
discharge the encurabiances, winch amounted to five hun- 
dred thousand pounds. A bill was immediately prepared 
for raising this sum on the civil-list revenue, and passed 
through both Houses with some difficultv. Both Lords 
and Commons addressed the queen concerning the Cheva- 
lier de St. George, who had repaired to LoiTaine. Thev 
desired she would press the duke of that name, and all 
the princes and States in amity with her, to exclude from 
their dominions the pretender to the imperial crown of 
Great Britain. A public thanksgiving for the peace was 
appointed and celebrated with great solemnity; and on 
the sixteenth day of July the queen closed the session with 
a speech which was not at all agreeable to the violent wings, 
becatise it did not contain one word about the pretender 
and the protestant succession. Fiom these omissions they 
concluded, that the dictates of natural affection had bias- 
sed her in favour of the Chevalier de St. George. Whatever 
Sentiments of tenderness and compassion she might feel 
for that unfortunate exile, the acknowledged son of her 
owMi father, it does not appear that she ever entertained a 
thought of altering the succession as by law established. 
The term of Sacheverel’s suspension being expired, extra- 
ordinary rejoicings were made upon the occasion. He 
was desired to preach before the House of Commons, who 
thanked him for his sermon ; and the queen promoted 
him to the rich benefice of St. Andrew’s, Ilolborn. On the 
other hand the Duke d’Aumont, ambassador from Fiance, 
was insulted by the populace. Scurrilous ballads were 
published against him both in the English and French 
languages. He received divers anonymous letters, con- 
taining threats of setting fire to his house, which was ac- 
cordingly burned to the ground, though whether by acci- 
dent or design he could not well deternime. ITie magis- 
tracy of Dunkirk, having sent a deputation with an address 
to the queen, humbly imploring her majesty to spare the 
port and harbour of that town, and representing that they 
might be useful to her own subjects, the memorial was 
printed and dispersed, and the arguments it contained were 
answered and refuted by Addison, Steele, and Maynwarmg. 
Commissioners were sent to see the fortifications of Dun- 
kirk demolished. They were accordingly razed to the 
ground ; the harbour was filled up ; and the Duke d’Au- 
niont returned to Paris in the month of November. The 


queen, by her remonstrances to the court of Versailles, had 
procured the enlargement of one hundred and thirty-six 
protestants from the galleys ; understanding afterwards that 
as many more were detained on the same account, she 
made such application to the French ministry, that they 
too were released. Then she appointed General Ross her 
envoy extraordinary to the King of France. 

§ XXIX. The Fluke of Shrewsbury being nominated 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, assembled the parliament of 
that kingdom on the twenty-fifth day of November, and 
found the two Houses still at variance, on the opposite 
principles of whig and tory. Allan Broderick being chosen 
speaker of the Commons, they ordered a bill to be brought 
in to attaint the pretender and all his adherents. They 
prosecuted Edward Lloyd, for publishing a book entitled, 
“Memoirs of the Chevalier de St. George;” and they 
agreed upon an address to the queen, to remove from the 
chancellorship Sir Constantine Phipps, who had counte- 
nanced the tories of that kingdom. The Lords, however, 
resolved, that Chancellor Phipps had, m his several stations, 
acquitted himself with honour and 'integrity. The two 
houses of convocation presented an address to the same 
purpose. Thev likewise complained of Mr. Molesworth, 
for having insulted them, by saying, when they appeared 
in the castle of Dublin, “ They that have turned the world 
upside down are come hither also;” and he was removed 
fiom the privy council. The Duke of Shrewsbury receiv- 
ed orders to prorogue this parliament, which was divided 
against itself, and portended nothing but domestic broils. 
Then he obtained letive to return to England, leaving 
Chancellor Phipps, with the Archbishop of Armagh and 
Tuam, justices of the kingdom. 

§ XXX. The parliament of England had been dissolved ; 
and the elections were managed in such a manner as to re- 
tain the legislative power in the hands of the tories ; but 
the meeting of the new parliament was delayed, by repeat- 
ed prorogations, to the tenth day of December ; a delay 
partly owing to the queen’s indisposition, and partly to the 
contests among her ministers. Oxford and Bolingbroke 
were competitors for power, and rivals in reputation for 
ability. The treasurers parts were deemed the more solid, 
the secretary’s more shining; but both ministers were 
aspiiingand ambitious. The first was bent upon maintain- 
ing the first rank in the administration, which he had 
possessed since tlie revolution in the ministry ; the other 
disdained to act as a subaltern to the man whom he thought 
he excelled in genius, and equalled in importance. They 
began to form separate cabals, and adopt dtfferent prin- 
ciples. Bolingbroke insinuated himself into the confidence 
of Lady Masham, to whom Oxford had given some cause 
of disgust. By this communication he gained ground in 
the good o|)inion of his sovereign, while the treasurer lost 
It in the same proportion. Thus she, who had been the 
author of Ins elevation, was now used as the instrument of 
his disgrace. The queen was sensibly affected with these 
dissensions, which she interposed her advice and authority, 
byturns, to appease; but their mutual animositv continued 
to rankle under an exterior accommodation. The interest 
of Bolingbroke was powerfully supported by Sir Simon 
Harcourt, the chancellor. Sir William Wyndham, and Mi. 
Secretarv Bromley. Oxford perceived his own influence 
was on the wane, and began to think of retirement. Mean- 
while the Earl of Peterhorough was appointed ambassador 
to the King of Sicily, and set out for Turin. The queen 
retired to Windsor, where she was seized with a very dan- 
gerous inflammatory fever. The hopes of the J acobites visi- 
bly rose: the public funds immediately fell : a great run 
was made upon the bank, the directors of which were 
overwhelmed with consternation, which was not a little 
increased by the report of an armament equipped in the 
ports of France. They sent one of their members to re- 
present to the treasurer the danger that threatened the 
public credit. The queen being made acquainted with 
these occurrences, signed a letter to Sir Samuel Stancer, 
lord mayor of London, declaring, that now she was m- 
covered of her late indisposition, she would return to the 
place of her usual residence, and open the parliament on 
the sixteenth dav of February. This intimation she sent 
to her loving subjects of the city of London, to the intent 
that all of them, in their levcrarstatioiis, miglit discouiite- 
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nance tliose malicious rumours, spread by evil-minded per- 
sons, to the prejudice of credit, and the' imminent hazard 
of the public peace and tranquillity. The queen’s recovery, 
together with certain intelligence that the armament was a 
phantom, and the pretender still in Lorraine, helped to as- 
suage the ferment of the nation, which had been industri- 
ously raised by party writings. Mr. Richard Steele publish- 
ed a perlormance, entitled, “ The Crisis,” in defence of the 
revolution and the protestant establishment, and enlarging 
upon the danger ol a popish successor. On the other hand, 
the hereditary right to the crown of England was asserted in 
a laige volume, supposed to be written with a view to pave 
the way for the pretender’s accession. One Bedford was 
apiirehended, tried, convicted, and severely punished, as 
the publisher of this treatise. 

§ XXXI. While England was harassed by these intes- 
tine commotions, the empeior, rejecting the terms of pe.ace 
proposed by France, resolved to maintain the war at his 
own expense, with the assistance of the empire. His 
forces on the Rhine, commanded by Prince Eugene, were 
so much outnumbSred by the French under Villars, that 
they could not prevent the enemy from reducing the two 
important fortresses of Landau and Fribourg. His impe- 
rial majC'ty hoped that the death of Queen Anne, or that 
of Louis XIV. would produce an alteration in Europe that 
might be favourable to his interest ; and he depended upon 
the conduct and fortune of Prince Eugene for some lucky 
event in war. But finding himself disappointed in all 
these expectations, and absolutely unable to support the 
expense of another campaign, he hearkened to overtures 
of peace that were made by the Electors of Cologn and 
Palatine ; and conferences were opened at the castle of 
Al-Rastadt, between Prince Eugene and Mareschal de 
Villars, on the twentv-sixth day of November. In the be- 
ginning of February these ministers separated, without 
seeming to have come to any conclusion : but all the ar- 
ticles being settled between the two courts of Vienna and 
Versailles, they met again the latter end of the month : 
the treaty was signed on the third day of March ; and 
orders were sent to the governors and commanders on 
both sides to desist from all hostilities. By this tieaty, the 
French king yielded to the emperor Old Brisac, with all 
its dependences, Fribourg, the forts in the Brisgau and 
Black Forest, together with Fort Kelil. lie engaged to 
demolish the fortifications opposite to Huningen, the fort 
of Sellingcn, and all between that and Fort Louis. The 
town and fortress of Landau were ceded to the King of 
France, who acknowledged the Elector of Hanover. The 
Electors of Bavaria and Cologne were restored to all their 
dignities and dominions. The emperor was put in imme- 
diate possession of the Spanish Netherlands, and the King 
of Prussia was permitted to retain the high quarters of 
Guelders. Finally, the contracting parties agreed that a 
congress should be opened on the first of May, at Baden 
in Switzerland, for terminating all differences ; and Prince 
Eugene and Mareschal de Villars were appointed their 
first plenipotentiaries. 

§ XXXII. The ratifications of the treaty between Great 
Britain and Spam being exchanged, the peace was pro- 
claimed on the first day of March, in London, and the 
articles were not disagreeable to the English nation. The 
kingdoms of France and Spain were separated for ever. 
Philip acknowledged the protestant succession, and re- 
nounced the pretender. He agreed to a renewal of the 
treaty of navigation and commerce concluded in the year 
one thousand six hundred and sixty-seven. He granted 
an exclusive privilege to the English for furnishing the 
Spanish West Indies with negroes, according to the as- 
siento contract.^ He ceded Gibraltar to England, as well 
as the island of Minorca, on condition that the Spanish 
inhabitants should enjoy their estates and religion. He 
obliged himself to grant a full pardon to the Catalonians, 
with the possession of their estates, honours, and privileges, 
and to yield the kingdom of Sicily to the Duke of Savoy. 
The new parliament was opened by commission in Fe- 
bruary, and Sir Thomas Ilanmer was chosen speaker of 
the House of Commons. On the second day of March, 

a Ihe asslenfo contract stipulated, that from the first day of Jlay, 1713, 
to the first of May, 1743, the company should transport into the west In- 
dies, one hundred torty-four thousand negroes, at the rate ot toui thousand 


the queen being carried in a sedan to the House of 
signified to both Houses, that she had obtained an h 
able and advantageous peace for her own people, < 
the greatest part of her allies ; and she hoped he 
position might prove effectual to complete the sett 
of Europe. " She observed, that some persons had b 
malicious as to insinuate that the protestant success 
the house of Hanover, was in danger under lier gover 
but that tlioso who endeavoured to distract the mi 
men with imaginary dangers could only mean to 
the public tranquillity. She said, that after all she ha 
to secure the religion and liberties of her people, sh 
not mention such proceedings without some de< 
warmth ; and she hoped her parliament would agr 
her, that attempts to weaken her authority, or to ren 
possession of the crown uneasy to her, could ri 
proper means to strengthen the protestant succ 
Affectionate addresses were presented by the Lor 
Commons, and the convocation : but the ill hum 
party still subsisted, and was daily inflamed bv ne\ 
hlets and papers. Steele, supported by Addis 
lalifax, appeared in the front of tliose who drei 
pens in defence of whig principles ; and Swift w 
champion of the ministry. 

§ XXXIII. The Earl of Wharton complained 
House of Lords, of a libel, entitled, “ The public s 
the whigs sot forth in their generous encouragement 
author of the Crisis.” It was a sarcastic perfor 
imputed to Lord Bolingbroke and Swift, interspers 
severe reflections upon the union, the Scottish natio 
the Duke of Argyle in particular. 'I'lie lord treasui 
claimed all knowledge of the author, and readily con 
in an order for taking into custody John Morph 
publisher, as well as John Barber, printer of the 
from whose house the copies were brought to Mo 
The Earl of Wharton said it highly concerned the 
of that august assembly, to find out the villain w 
author of that false and'scandalous libel, that justic 
be done to the Scottish nation. He moved that 
and his servants might be examined : but, next d 
Earl of Mar, one of the secretaries of state, declaie 
ill pursuance to her majesty’s command, he had d 
John Barber to be jirosecuted. Notwithstanding 
terposition, which was calculated to screen the off 
the lords presented an address, beseeching her maj 
issue out her royal proclamation, piomisinga reu 
any person who should discover the author of th 
which they conceived to he false, malicious, and fi 
highly dishonourable and scandalous to her majestv 
jects of Scotland, most injurious to her majesty, an 
ing to the ruin of the constitution. In complian 
their request, a reward of three hundred pounds w, 
ed : but the author remained safe from all detectio 

§ XXXIV. The Commons, having granted the si 
ordered a bill to be brought in for securing the fiee 
parliaments, by limiting the number of officers in the 
of Commons, and it passed through both Houses wi 
difficulty. In March, a complaint was made of 
scandalous papers, lately published, under the n 
Richard Steele, Esquire, a member of the Hous 
William Wyndham observed, that some of that a 
writings contained insolent, injurious reflections 
queen herselfj and were dictated by the spirit of rel 
Steele was ordered to attend in his place : som 
graphs of his works were read ; and he answere 
with an affected air of self-confidence and unconce 
day being appointed for his trial, he acknowledg 
writings, and entered into a more circumstantial d 
He was assisted by Mr. Addison, General Stanlioi 
Mr. Walpole: and attacked by Sir William Wy 
Mr. Foley, and the attorney-general. Whatever c 
urged in his favour was but little regarded by the m 
which voted, that two pamphlets, entitled, “ 'fh 
lishman,” and “The Crisis,’ written bv Richard 
Esquire, were scandalous and seditious libels ; a 
he should be expelled the House of Commons. 

§ XXXV. The Lords, taking into consideration t 

ci 2 ht hundred nenroes a->ear; and pay for eacli nogio tlnrty-tlir 
or eic>ht dudoue-thnd, in full fui 4in io>a.l duties. 
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of the nation, resolved upon addiesscs to the queen, de- 
siring they might know %\hat steps had been taken for re- 
moving tlie pietender from the dominions of the Duke of 
Lorraine: that she would impart to tliem a detail of the 
negociations for peace, a recital of the instances which had 
been made in favour of the Catalans, and an account of the 
monies granted by parliament since the year one thousand 
seven hundred and ten, to cairy on the war in Spam and 
Portugal. They afterwards agreed to other addresses, be- 
seeching her majesty to lay before them the debts and 
state of the navy, the particular writs of nob prosequi 
granted since her accession to the throne, and a list of such 
persons as, notwithstanding sentence of outlawry or attain- 
der, had obtained licences to leturn into Great Biitain, or 
other of her majesty’s dominions, since the revolution. 
Having voted an application to the queen in behalf of the 
distressed Catalans, the House adjourned itself to the last 
day of iMarcti. As the minds of men had been aitfully 
irritated by i'alse reports of a design undertaken by France 
in behalf of the pretender, the ambassador of that crown at 
the Hague disowned it in a public paper, by command of 
his most Christian majesty. The suspicions of many people, 
however, had been too deeply planted by the arts and in- 
sinuations of the whig leadeis, to be eradicaled by this or 
any other declaration; and what served to iivet their ap- 
prehensions, was a total removal of the wings from all the 
employments, civil and military, which they bad hitherto re- 
tained. These were now bestowed u|ioii professed tones, 
some of whom were attached at hottora to the suppo.sed 
heir of blood. At a time when the queen’s views were 
maliciously misrepresented ; when the wheels of her go- 
vernment were actually impeded, and her servants thieat- 
ened with proscription, by a powerful, turiiiilent, and 
implacable faction ; no wonder that she dis- 
■j nuiTf. 1 wo ' charged the partisans of that faction from 
Vol'iU'r’™'"' service, and filled their places w ith those 
° who were distinguished by a warm affection 

to the House of Stuart, and by a submissive respe t for 
the regal authority. Those were steps winch her own sa- 
gacitv must have suggested ; and which her ministers 
would naturally advise as necessary for their own preser- 
vation. The ivliigs were all in commotion, either appre- 
hending, or affecting to apprehend, that a design was 
formed to secure tlie pretender’s succession to the throne 
A D I'lt Great Britain. Their chiefs held secret 
■ ■ ‘ ■ consultations with Baron Schutz, the resident 
from Hanover. They communicated their observations to 
the elector: they received Ins instructions: they maintain- 
ed a correspondence with the Duke of Mailborough ; and 
they concerted measures for opposing all efforts that might 
be made against the protestant succession upon the death 
of the queen, whose health was by this time so much iin- 
laired, that every week was believed to be the last of her 
ife. Tins conduct of the whigs was resolute, active, and 
would have been laudable, had their zeal been confined 
witliin the bounds of truth and moderation : but they, 
moreover, employed all their arts to excite and encourage 
the fears and jealousies of the people. 

§ XXXVI. The House of Peers resounded with debates 
upon the Catalans, the pretender, and the danger that 
threatened the protestant succession. With respect to the 
Catalonians, they represented, that Great Britain had pie- 
vailed upon them to declare for the House of Austria, with 
iromise of support; and that these engagements ought to 
lave been made good. Lord Bolingbroke declared that 
tile queen had used all her endeavours in their behalf: and 
that the engagements with them subsisted no longer than 
King Charles resided in Spain. They agreed, however, to 
an address, acknowledging her majesty’s endeavours in 
favour of the Catalans, and requesting she would continue 
her interposition in their behalf. With respect to the pre- 
tender, the whig lords expressed such a spirit of persecu- 
tion and rancorous hate, as would have disgraced the mem- 
bers of any, even the lowest, assembly of Christians. Not 
contented with hunting him from one country to another, 
they seemed eagerly bent upon extirpating him from the 
face of the earth, as if they had thouglit it was a crime in 
him to be born. The Earl of Sunderland declared, from 
the information of the minister of Lorraine, that, notwith- 
standing the application of both Houses to her majesty, 


dunng the last session, concerning the pietcnder’s beino- 
lemoved from Lorraine, no instances had yet been made to 
the Duke for that puipose. Loid Bolingbroke afiiimed 
that he himself had made those instances, in the queen's 
name, to that very minister before his depaiture from 
England. The Earl of Wharton proposed a question ; 
“ \\ hetlier the piotestant succession was in danger under 
the present administration?" A warm debate ensued, in 
which the Archbishop of York and the Earl of Anglesey 
joined in the opposition to the ministry. Tlie Earl pre- 
tended to be convinced and converted by the arguments 
used in the course of the debate. He owned he had given 
his assent to the cessation ofai ms, for which he took shame 
to himself, asking pardon of God, his country, and his 
conscience. He affirmed that the honour of his sovereign, 
and the good of bis country, were the rules of his actions ; 
but that, without respect of persons, should he find him- 
self imposed upon, he durst pursue an evil minister from 
the queen’s closet to the Tower, and from the Tower to the 
scaffold. This conversion, liowever, was much more 
owing to a full persuasion, that a ministry divided against 
Itself could not long subsist, and that the protestant suc- 
cession was firmly seemed. He therefore resolved to make 
a merit of withdrawing himsell from the interests of a tot- 
tering administration, in whose luin he might be involved. 
The Duke of Argyle charged the ministers with mal- 
administration, botli within those walls and without : he 
offered lo jirovethat the lord ireasuter had yearly remitted 
a sum of money to the highland clans of Scotland, who 
weie known to tie entirely devoted to the pretender. He 
aftiiined that the new'-niodelling of the armv, the practice 
of disbanding some regiments out of their turn, and re- 
moving a gicat number of officeis, on account of their affec- 
tion to the House of Hanover, were clear indications of tlie 
mmistrv’s designs : that it was a disgrace to the nation to see 
men, who had never looked an enemy in the face, advanced 
to the posts of several brave officers, who, after they had 
often exposed their lives for their country, were now starv- 
ing m prison for debt, on account of their pay being de- 
tained. The treasurer, laying his hand upon his breast, 
said, he had on so many occasions given such signal 
proofs of affection to the protestant succession, that he was 
sure no member of that august assembly did call it in 
question. He owned he had remitted, lor two or three 
vears past, between three and four thousand pounds to the 
highland clans; and ho hoped the House would give him 
an opportunity to clear bis conduct m that pnrticu'ar : 
with respect to the reformed officers, he declared he had 
given orders for their being immediately paid. The pio- 
testant succession was voted out of danger, by a small 
majority. 

§ XXXVII. Lord Halifax proposed an address to the 
queen, that she would renew hei instances for the speedy 
removing the pietender out of Lorraine; and that she 
would, in conjunction with the Slates-general, entei into 
the guarantee of the protestant succession in the house of 
Hanover. The Earl of Wharton moved, that in the 
address her majesty should be desired to issue a pro- 
clamation, promising a reward to any person who should 
apprehend the jireteiider dead or alive. lie was seconded 
by the Duke of Bolton ; and the House agreed that an 
address should be presented. When it was reported by the 
committee. Lord North and Grey expatiated upon the bai- 
barity of setting a price on any one’s head : he proved it was 
an encouragement to murder and assassination ; contrary 
to the precepts of Christianity ; repugnant to the law of 
nature and nations ; inconsistent with the dignity of such 
an august assembly, and with the honour of a nation famed 
for lenity and mercy. He was supported by Lord Trevor, 
who moved that the reward should be promised for ajipre- 
hending and bringing the pietender to justice, in case he 
should land, or attempt to land, in Great Britain or Ire- 
land. The cruelty of the first clause was zealously sup- 
ported and vindicated by the Lords Cowper and Hallifax; 
but by this time the Earl of Anglesey and some others, 
who had abandoned the ministry, were brought back to 
their former principles, by promise of profitable employ- 
ments ; and the mitigation was adopted by a majority of 
ten voices. To this address, which was delivered by the 
chancellor and the whig lords only, the queen replied in 
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these woids : “ My Lords, it would be a real strenglhen- 
ing to the succession in the house of Hanover, as uell as 
a support to my government, that an end were ])ut to^ those 
groundless fears and jealousies which have been so indiis- 
rnously promoted. I do not at this time see any occasion 
for such a proclamation. Whenever I judge it to be ne- 
cessary, I shall give my orders for having it issued. As 
to the other particulars of this address, I will give proper 
directions theiem.’’ She was likewise importuned, by 
another address, to issue out a proclamation against a 
Jesuits, popish priests, and bishops, as well as against all 
such as were outlawed for adhering to the late King 
James and the pretender. The House resolved, that no 
person, not included in the ai tides of Limerick, and who 
had borne arms in France and Spain, should be capable 
of any employment civil or military ; and that no person, 
a natural-born subject of her majesty, should be capable 
of sustaining the character of a |iublic minister from any 
foieign potentate. These resolutions weie aimed at Sir 
Patrick Lawless, an Irish papist, who had come to Eng- 
land with a credential letter from King Philip, but now 
thought proper to quit the kingdom. 

§ XXXVIII. Then the Lords m the opposition made 
an attack upon the treasurer, concerning the money he 
had remittea to the highlanders ; but Oxford silenced nis 
opposers, by asserting, that in so doing he had followed 
the example of King William, who, after he had reduced 
that people, thought fit to allow yeaily pensions to the 
heads of clans, in order to keep them quiet. His conduct 
was approved by the House; and Lord North and Grey 
moved, that a day might be appointed for considering the 
state of the nation, with regara to the treaties of peace and 
commerce. The motion was seconded by the Earl of 
Clarendon ; and the thirteenth day of April fixed for this 
purpose. In the mean time, Baron Scluitz demanded of 
tlie chancellor a writ for tlie Electoral Prince of Hanover, 
to sit in the House of Peers as Duke of Cambridge, inti- 
mating that his design was to reside in England. The 
writ was granted with reluctance ; but the prince’s design 
of coming to England was so disagreeable to the queen, 
tliat she signified her disapprobation of siicli a step in a 
letter to the Princess Sophia. Slie observed, that such a 
method of proceeding would be dangerous to the succes- 
sion Itself, which was not secure any other wav, than as 
the Jinnee who was in actual possession of the throne 
maintained her authority and jirorogative : she said a 
great many people in England were seditiously disposed ; 
so slie left her highness to judge what tumults they might 
be able to raise, should they have a jiretext to begin a 
commotion ; she, therefore, persuaded herself that her aunt 
would not consent to any thing which might disturb the 
repose of her and her subjects. At the same time she 
wrote a letter to the electoral prince, complaining that he 
had formed such a resolution, without first knowing her 
sentiments on the subject, and telling him plainly, that 
nothing could be more dangerous to the tranquillity of her 
dominions, to the right of succession in the Hanoverian 
lino, or more disagreeable to her, than such conduct at 
this juncture. A third letter was written to the elector, 
his father : and the treasuier took this opportunity to 
assure that prince of his inviolable attachment to the 
family of Hanover. 

§ XXXIX. The whig lords were dissatisfied with the 
queen’s answer to their address concerning the pretender: 
and they moved for another address on the same subject, 
which was resolved upon, but never presented. They 
took into consideration the treaties of peace and com- 
merce, to w'hich many exceptions were taken ; and much 
sarcasm was expended on both sides of the dispute: but 
at length the majority carried the question in favour of an 
address, acknowledging her majesty’s goodness in deliver- 
ing th.em, by a safe, honourable, and advantageous peace 
with France, from the burthen of a consuming land war, 
unequally carried on, and become at last impracticable. 
The House of Commons concurred in this address, alter 
having voted that the protestant succession was out of 
danger : but these resolutions were not taken without vio- 
lent opposition, in which General Stanhope, Mr. Lech- 
mere, and Mr. Walpole, chiefly distinguished themselves. 
The letters which the queen had written to the electoral 
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house of Hanover were printed and published in En 
With a view to inform the friends of that family 
reasons wliich prevented the Duke of Cambridge 
executing his design of residing in Great Britain, 
(jueen considered this step as a personal insultj as 
an attempt to yirejudice lier in the opinion of her sub 
she therefore ordered the publisher to be taken int 
tody. At this period the Princess Sophia died, i 
eigritv-fomth >ear of her a 2 :e : and her death 
mated to the queen by Baron Bothmar, who arnv 
England with the character of envoy extraordinary 
the Elector of Hanover. This princess x\;as the lourt 
youngest daughter of Frederick, Elector Palatine, K 
Bohemia, and Elizabeth, daughter of King James 
England. She enjoved from nature an excellent ca 
which was finely cultivated ; and was in alt respec 
of the most accomplished princesses of the age in 
she lived. At her dealli the court of England ap 
in mourning ; and the Elector of Brunswick w'as 
for by name in the liturgy of the church of England 
the twelfth day of hlay. Sir William Wyndham m 
motion for a bill to prevent the growth of schism, a 
the further security of the church of England, as 
established. 'Hie design of it was to prohibit diss 
from teaching in schools and academies. It was a 
ingly prepared, and eagerly opposed in each Ho 
a species of persecution. Neveitheless, it made it 
through both, and received the royal assent; b 
queen dying before it took place, this law was re 
ineffectual. . 

§ XL. Her majesty’s constitution was now' quite hr 
one fit of sickness succeeded another ; what complet 
ruin of her health was the anxiety of her mind, occa 
partly by the discontents which bad been raised a 
raented by the enemies of her government ; and jiai 
the dissensions among her ministers, which were n 
come intolerable. The council-chamber was turne 
a scene of obstinate dispute and hitter altercation, 
in the queen’s presence the treasurer and secretary c 
abstain from mutual obloquy and rMroacli. 
advised moderate measures, and is said to have 
advances towards a reconciliation with the leaders 
whig party. As he foresaw it would soon be the 
to domineer, such piecautions were necessary for li 
safety. Bolingbroke affected to set the wliigs at de 
lie professed a warm zeal for the churcli : lie sootl 
queen’s inclinations with the most assiduous att 
He and liis coadjutrix insinuated that the treasu 
biassed in favour of tlie dissenters, and even that li 
as a spy for the house of Hanover. In the midst o 
disputes and commotions the Jacobites were n 
They flattered themselves that the queen in secret 
cd the pretensions of her brother ; and they depeii 
Bohngbroke’s attachment to tlie same interest. T1 
lieved the same sentiments were cherished by the 
in general. They held private assemblies both in 
Britain and m Ireland. They concerted measu 
turning the dissensions of the kingdom to the adi 
of their cause. They even proceeded so far as t 
men for the service of the pretender. Some of flies 
tices were discovered by the Earl of M'harton, w 
not fail to sound the alarm. A proclamation was 
diately published, promising a reward of five th 
pounds for apprehending the pretender, wliene 
should land or attempt to land in Great Britain 
Commons voted an address of thanks for the pr 
tioii; and assured her majesty, that they would ch 
aid and assist her, by granting the sum of a hundre 
sand pounds, as a further reward to any who shou 
form so great a service to her majesty and her kin 
The Lords likewise presented an address on th 
subject. Loid Bolingbroke proposed a bill, decre 
penalties of high treason against tliose who slio 
or be enlisted in the pretender’s service. ’I he moti 
approved, and the penaltj' extended to all tlio 
should list or he enlisted in the seivice of any 
prince or state, without a licence under the sign 
of her majestv, her heirs, and successors. 

§ XLI. On the second day of July, the Lor 
into consideration the treaty of commerce with 
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and a great number of merchants being examined at the 
bai of the House, declared that unless the e.xplanation of 
the thiid, fifth, and eighth articles, as made at Madrid 
after the tieaty was signed, were rescinded, they could not 
carr^ on their commerce without losing five-ind-twenty 
jier cent. After a long debate, the House resolved to ad- 
diess the queen for all the papers relating to the negocia- 
lion of the treaty of commerce with Spain, with the name 
of the peison who advised her majesty to that treaty. 
To this address she replied, that understanding the three 
explanatory articles of the treaty xvere not detrimental to 
the trade of her subjects, she had consented to their bein^ 
ratified with the treaty. The Earl of Wharton represented*^ 
that if so little regard was shown to the addresses of that 
august assembly to the sovereign, they had no business in 
that House. lie moved for a remonstrance, to lay before 
her majesty the insuperable difficulties that attended the 
Spanish trade on the footing of the late tieaty, and the 
House agreed to his motion. Another member moved, 
that the House should insist on her majestj’s naming the 
person who advised her to ratify the three explanatorv 
articles. This was a blow aimed at Arthur Moore a 
member of the lower House, whom Lord Bolingbroke had 
consulted on the subject of the treaty. He was screened 
by the majority m pailiameiit ; but a general court of the 
South Sea company resolved, upon a complaint exhibited 
by Captain Johnston, that Arthur Moore, nhile a director 
was privy to and encouraged the design of carr\in" on a’ 
clandestine trade, to tlie prejudice of the corporation, con- 
trary to Ins oath, and in breach of the trust reposed m him • 
that, therefore, he should be declared incapable of bein" 
a director of, or having any emplot mcnt in, tins compain" 

I he queen had resen-ed to herself' the quarter part of tlie 
assiento contract, which she now gave up to the companv 
and received the thanks of the iippei House; but she 
would not discover the names of those wlio advised her to 
ratifv the explanatory articles. On the ninth day of .Tuiy 
she tliought proper to put an end to the session, with a 
speech on the usual subjects. After having assured them 
that her chief concern was to preserve the protesiant reli- 
gion, the liberty of her subjects, and to sccuie the tran- 
quillitv of her kingdoms, slie concluded in these words : 

But I must tell jou plainly, that these desirable ends 
can never be obtained, unless you biing the same dispo- 
sitions on }our parts ; unless all groundless jealousies, 
which create and foment divisions among jou, be laid 
aside; and unless vou show the same regard for my 
just prerogative, and for the honour of my govern- 
ment, as I have already expressed for the rights''of mv 
people.’ 

§ XLII. After the peace had thus received the sanction 
01 the parliament, the ministers, being no longer restrained 
by the tie of common danger, gave a loose to' their mutual 
animosity. Oxford wrote a letter to the queen, containing 
a detail of the public transactions ; in the course of which 
ho endeavoured to justify his own conduct, and expose 
the turbulent and ambitious spirit of his rival. On the 
other hand, Bolingbroke charged the treasurer with havin- 
invited the Duke of jMarlborough to return from his 
voluntary ex.le, and maintained a private correspondence 
with the house of Hanoi er. The Duke of Shrewsbury 
likewise complained of bis having presumed to send 
orders to him in Ireland, without the privity of her ma- 
jesty and the council. In all probability his greatest crime 
was his having given umbrage to the favourite, Lady 
Masham. Certain it is, on the twenty-seventh day of 
July, a very acrimonious dialogue passed lietween that 
lady, the chancellor, and Oxford, in the queen’s presence 
1 he treasurer affirmed he had been wronged, and abused 
by lies and misrepresentations, but he threatened ven- 
geance, declaring he would leave some people as low as 
he had found them when they first attracted his notice. 

In tlm mean time he was removed from his emplovment • 
and Bolingbroke seemed to triumph in the victory 'he had’ 
obtained. He laid liis account with being admitted as 
chief minister into the administration of affairs ; and is 
said to have formed a design of a coalition with th’e Duke 
of Marlborough, who at this very time embarked at 
Ostend for England. Probably, Oxford had tried to play 
the same game, but met with a repulse from the Duke on 
3 s 2 


account of the implacable resentment which the duchess 
had conceived against that minister. 

‘’="’6 been formed. 

the fall of the tieasurer was so sudden, that no plan was 
established for supplying the vacancy occasioned by his 
disgrace. The confusion that incessantly ensued at c'ourt 
and the fatigue of attending a long cabinet council on this 
event, had such an effect upon the queen’s spirit and con- 
stitution, that she declared she should not outlive it, and 
WM immediately seized with a lethargic disorder. Not- 
withstanding all the medicines which the physicians could 
prescribe, the distemper gained ground so fast, that next 
day, which was the thirtieth of July, they despaired of 
her life. Then the committee of the council assembled at 
die Cockpit, adjourned to Kensington. The Dukes of 
Somerset and Aigyle, informed of the desperate situation 
in which she la\, repaired to tlie palace; and, without 
being summoned, entered the council-chamber. Tlie 
members were surprised at their appeaiance; but the 
Duke of Shrewsbury thanked them for their readiness to 
give their assistance at such a critical juncture, and de- 
sired they would take their places. The physicians having 
declared that the queen was still sensible, the council 
iinanimouslv agreed to recommend the Duke of Shiews- 
bury as the fittest person to fill the place of lord treasurer, 
u hen this opinion was intimated to the queen, she said, 
they could not have recommended a peison she liked’ 
better than the Duke of Shrewsbury. She delivered to 
him the white staff, bidiling him use it for the good of her 
people. He would have returned the lord chamberlain’s 
stafl, but she desired he would keep them both ; so that 
he was at one time possessed of the three greatest posts in 
the kingdom, under the titles of loid treasurer, lord 
tinmbeilam, and loid-lieutenant of Ireland. No noble- 
nuin III England belter deserved such distinguishing marks 
of Ins sovereign’s favour. lie was modest, liberal, disin- 
terested, and a warm friend to Ins countrv . Bolingbroke’s 
ambition was defeated by the vigour wliicli the Dukes of 
Somerset and Argyle exerted on this occasion. Tliey pro- 
posed, that all privy counsellors in and about London 
should be invited to attend, without distinction of party. 
The motion was approved ; and Lord Somers, wuth many 
other whig member.s, repaired to Kensington. The coun- 
cil being thus reinfoiced, began to provide for the security 
of the kingdom. Orders were immediately despatched 
to four regiments of horse and dragoons quarterea in re- 
mote counties, to march up to the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don and Westminster. Seven of the ten British battalions 
in the Netherlands were directed to embark at Ostend for 
England, with all possible expedition : an embargo was 
laid upon all shipping; and directions given for equipping 
all the ships of war that could be soonest in a condition 
for service. They sent a letter to the Elector of Bruns- 
wick, signifying that the physicians liad despaired of the 
queen’s life; informing him of the measuies they had 
taken ; and desiring he would, with all convenient speed, 
repair to Holland, where he should be attended bv a 
British squadron, to convey him to England, in case ot her 
majesty’s decease. At the same time they despatched in- 
structions to the Earl of Strafford, to desire the States- 
general would be ready to perform the guarantee of the 
protestant succession. Tlie hcralds-at-arms w’eie kept m 
waiting with a troop of horse-guards, to proclaim the new 
king as soon as the throne should become vacant. Pre- 
cautions syere taken to secure the sea-ports ; to overawe the 
Jacobites in Scotland ; and the command of the fleet was 
bestowed upon the Earl of Berkley. 

§ XLiy. The queen continued to doze in a lethargic 
insensibility, with very- short intervals, till the first day of 
August in the morning, when she expired, in the fiftieth 
year of her age, and in the thirteenth of her reign. Anne 
Stuart, Queen of Great Britain, was m her person of tlie 
middle size, well proportioned. Her hair was of the dark 
brown colour, her complexion ruddy ; her features were 
regular, her countenance was rather round than oval, and 
her aspect more comely than majestic. Her voice was 
clear and melodious, and her presence engaging. Her 
capacity was naturally good, but not much cultivated bv 
learning; nor did she exhibit any marks of extraordinary 
genius, or personal ambition. Sne was certainly deficient 
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in that vigour of mind by whicli a prince ousriit to preserve 
liis independence, and avoid tlie snares and fetters of syco- 
phants and favourites; but ^vhatever lier weakness in'this 
particular might hare been, the virtues of her liearl were 
never called in question. She was a pattern of conjiural 
affection and fidelity, a tender mother, a rrarin friend, an 
indulgent mistress, a munificent patron, a mild and nicrci- 
ful prince, during whose leign no subject’s blood was shed 
for treason. She was zealously altaclied to llie chutcli of 
England from conviction rather than I'roin prepossession, 
unaffectedly pious, just, charitable, and compassionate. 
She felt a mother’s fondness for her people, bv wliom she 
was univeisally beloi’ed witli a warmth of afiection which 
even the prejudice of paity could not abate. In a woid, 
if she was not tlie greatest, she was ceitainly one of the 
best and most unblemished sovereigns that ever sat upon 
the throne of England ; and well deserved the expressive 
though simple epithet of “ Tlie good Queen Anne.” 
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A D 1-14 5 I- It ™Ty he necessary to remind the 

■ ■ ‘ ■ reader of the state of party at this important 
juncture. The Jacobites liad been fed with hopes of 
seeing the succession altered by the Earl of Oxford. 
These hopes he had conveyed to them in a distant, unde- 
terminate, and mysterious manner, without any other view 
than that of preventing them from taking violent measures 
to embarrass his administration. At least, if he actually 
entertained at one time anv other design, he had, long 
befoie his disgrace, laid it wholly aside, probably from an 
apprehension of the danger with which it must have been 
attended, and seemed bent upon making a merit r)f his 
zeal for tlie bouse of Hanover : but his conduct was so 
equivocal and unsteady, that he ruined himself in the 
opinion of one party, wutliout acquiring the confidence of 
the other. The friends of the pretender derived fresh 
hopes from the ministry of Bolingbroke. Though he had 
never explained himself on this subject, he w'as supposed 
to favour the heir of blood, and known to he an implacable 
enemy to the whigs, who were the most zealous advocates 
for the protestant succession. The Jacobites promised 
themselves much from his affection, but more from his 
resentment; and they believed the majority of the tones 
would join them on the same maxims. All Bolingbroke’s 
schemes of power w'ere defeated by the promotion of the 
Duke of Shrewsbury to the office of treasurer; and all his 

a These were the Dukes of Shrewsbury, Somerset, Bolloti, Devonshire, 
Iveut, Argyle, Montrose, uud Ilovbursli — the Earls of Ponilret, Anglesey , 
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hopes blasted by the death of the queen, on whose per 
favour he depended. The resolute behaviour of the D 
of Someiset and Argvle, together with the diligence 
activity of a council in which the whig interest had gn 
the asceiidancv, corajileled the confusion of the tones, 
found themselves without a head, divided, distracted 
irre-olute. Upon recollection, they saw nothing so eli 
as silence, and submission lo those measures which 
could not oppose with any prospect of success. They 
no other objection to tlie succession in the hou 
llanov'er, hut the fear of seeing the whig faction 
more predominate; yet they were not without hope 
their new sovereign, who was reputed a prince of sa,, 
and experience, would cultivate and conciliate the 
tion of the tories, who were tlie landholders and propri 
of the kingdom, rather than declare liimself the hea 
faction which leaned for support on those who were 
mies to the church and monarchy, on the bank an 
monied-interest, raised upon usury, and maintaine 
corruption. In a word, the whigs were elated and 
bearing; tbe tories abashed and bumble; tlie Jac 
eager, impatient, and alarmed at a juncture which, 
respect to tliem, was truly critical. 

§ II. Tlie queen bad no sooner resigned lier last 
than the privy council met, and the Archbishop of C. 
bury, the lord chancellor, and the Hanoverian resi 
Kreyenberg, produced the three instruments in whic 
Elector of Brunswick had nominated the persons^ 
added as lords justices to the seven great offices 
realm. Oiders were immediately issued for procla" 
King Geoige, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
regency appointed the Earl of Dorset to carry to 
over the intimation of his majesty’s accession, 
attend him in his journey to England. Tlipy se 
general officers in whom they could confide to their r 
tive posts: they reinforced' the garrison of Poitsm 
they appointed Mr. Addison their secretai 7 : wh’ile B 
broke was obliged to stand at the door of the co 
chamber with his bag and papers, and undeiwent 
species of mortification. On the whole. King 
ascended the throne of Great Britain in the fifty -fift 
of Ins age, without the least opposition, tumult, or s 
popular discontent : and the unprejudiced jiart 
nation was now fully persuaded that no design hn 
been conceited by Queen Anne and her ministry in 
of the pretender. The mayor of Oxford received a 
requiring liim to proclaim the pretender. Tins 
communicated lo tiie vice-chancellor, a copy of 
immediately transmitted to Mr. Secretary Bromley ,m 
of parliament for the University ; and the vice-ehai 
offered a reward of one hundred pounds to any 
who should discover the author. It was either th 
duction of some lunatic, or weak contrivance to 
odium oil that venerable body. 

§ III. The parliament having assembled, pursii 
the act which regulated the succession, the lord c 
lor, on the fifth day of August, made a speech t 
Houses in the name of the regency. He told thei 
the privy council appointed by the Elector of Bru 
had proclaimed that prince under the name Oi 
George, as the lawful and rightful sovereign of dies 
doms ; and that they had taken the necessary 
maintain the public peace. He observed, that the 
branches of the public revenue were expired by the 
of her late majesty ; and recommended to tlie Co 
tbe making such provision, in that respect, as mi 
requisite to support the honour and dignity of the 
He likewise expressed his hope, that they’ would 
wanting in any thing that might conduce to the est 
ing and advancing of the public credit. Both 
immediately agreed to addresses, containing the vv 
expressions of duty and affection to their new sov 
who did not fail to retuin such answers as we 
agreeable to the parliament of Great Britain. In tb 
time the lower blouse prepared and parsed a bill, 
to his majesty the same civil list whicli the queen 
joyed ; with additional clauses for the payment o 
due to the troops of Hanover, which had been in 

Carlisle, Notlinshain, Abinedon, SairborouRb, and Ot ford — Lord 
lo.\ualit;iu1» and Louis IlalliUx and Cow per. 
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vice of Great Britain ; and for a rewai J of one hundred 
thousand pounds, to be paid by the treasury to any person 
Avho should apprehend the pretender in landing, or at- 
tempting to laml, in any part of the British dominions. 
iMr. Graggs, who had been despatched to Hanover before 
tlie queen died, returning on tlie thirteenth day of August, 
\Mth letters from the hing to the regency, they went to the 
House of Peers ; tlien the chancellor, in another speech to 
both Houses, intimated his majesty’s great satisfaction in 
tlie loyalty and alfection which his people had universally 
e.vpressed at his accession. Other adaresses %vere voted 
on this occasion. The Commons finished the bill for the 
civil list, and one for making some alterations in an act 
for a state lottery, which received the royal assent from 
the lords justices. — Tlien the parliament was prorogued. 

§ hir. Prior having notified the queen’s death to 
the court of Versailles, Louis declared that he would in- 
violably maintain the treaty of peace concluded at Utrecht, 
particularly with relation to the settlement of the British 
crown ill the house of Hanover. The Earl of Strafford 
having signified the same event to the States of Holland, 
and the resident of Hanover having presented them uith 
a letter, in irhich his master claimed the performance of 
their guarantee, they resolved to perform their engage- 
ments, and congratulated his electoral highness on his 
succession to the throne of Great Britain. They invited 
him to pass through their doniiinoiis. and assured him 
that his interests were as dear to them as their own. The 
Chevalier de St. George no sooner receivtd the news of 
the queen’s death, tlian ho posted to Versailles, where he 
was given to understand, that the King of I'idnce evpectcd 
he should quit Ins territories immediately ; and ho was 
accordingly obliged to retuin to Loir.ime' Bv this time 
Mr. Murray had arrived in England from Hanover, with 
notice that the king had deferred his departure for some 
dajs. He brought orders to the regency to prepare a 
patent for creating the prince-royal Prince of Wales; and 
for removing ].ord Boliiigbroke from Ins post of secretary. 
The .seals were taken from this nniiister liy the Dukes of 
Shrewsbury and Somerset, and Loid Covv[ier, who at the 
same time sealed up all the doors of Ins office. 

§ V. King George having vested the government of his 
German dominions in a council, headed by Ins brother 
Prince Ernest, set out with the electoral imnce from 
llerenlmusen on the thirtv-first day of August; and in 
five days arrived at the Hague, where ho conferred with 
the Stalcs-general. On the sixteenth day of September 
he embarked at Orange Poldar, under convoy of an Eng- 
lish and Dutch squadron, commanded by the Earl of 
Berkley; and next day arrived at the Hope. In the after- 
noon the yacht sailed up the river; and Ins majesty, with 
the prince, were landed from a baigc at Greenwich, about 
SIX in the evening. Tliere he was received by the Duke 
of Northumberland, captain of the life-guards, and the 
lords of the regency. From the handing place he walked 
to Ins house in the park, accompanied by a great number 
of the nobility, and other persons of distmction, who h.ad 
the honour to kiss his hand as they approached. When 
he retired to his bed-chamber, he sent for those of the 
nobility who had distinguished themselves by their real 
for Ins’ succession : but the Duke of Ormon'd, the lord 
chancellor, and Lord Trevor, were not of the mimbor. 
Next morning, the Earl of Oxford presented himself with 
an air of confidence, as if he had expected to receive some 
particular mark of his majesiv’s favour: but he had tlie 
mortification to remain a considerable tune undistinguish- 
ed among the crowd ; and then was permitted to kiss the 
king’s hand, without being honoured with any other notice. 
On the other hand, his majesty expressed uncommon re- 
gard for the Duke of Mailboro'ugh, who had lately arrived 
III England, as well as for all the leaders of the whig party. 

§ Vl. It was the misfortune of this prince, as well as a 
very great prejudice to the nation, that lie had been misled 
into strong jirepossessions against the lories, who consti- 
tuted such a considerable part of his subjects. They were 

1) Jamps, I/inl riMiuluH, x\a'> trp.tted Pari nf raprn-ir\(m — T^nl 
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now e.xcluded fiom all sliare of the royal favour, which 
was wholly engrossed by their enemies : these early marks 
of aversion, winch be was at no pains to conceal, alienated 
the minds of many from his person and goveinment, who 
vyould otherwise have served liim whlh fidelity and affec- 
tion. An instantaneous and total change vvas effected in 
all offices of honour and advantage. The Duke of Ormond 
was dismissed fi om his command, which the king restored 
to the Duke of Marlboiough, whom he likewise appointed 
colonel of the first legiment of foot-guards, and master of 
the ordnance. The great seal was given to Lord Cowper; 
the privy seal to the Earl of Wharton : the government 
of Ireland to the Earl of Sunderland. Tiie Duke of 
Devonshire was made steward of the household: Lord 
Townsliend and Mr. Stanhope were appointed secretaries 
of st.ate: the post of secretaiy for Scotland was bestowed 
upon the Duke of IMontrose. The Duke of Somerset was 
constituted master of the horse ; the Duke of St. Alban’s- 
captain of the band of pensioners ; and the Duke of Ar- 
gvle commander m chief of tlie forces in Scotland. Mr. 
Pulteney became secretary at wai ; and Mr. alpole, who 
had already undertaken to manage the House of Com- 
mons, was gratified with the double place of paymaster to 
the army and to Chelsea hospital. A new privy council 
was appointed, and the Eail of Nottingham declared pre- 
sident : but all affairs of consequence were concerted by a 
cabinet council, or junto, composed of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, the Earls of Nottingham and Sunderland, the 
I.ords llallifax, Townsliend, and Somers, and General 
Stanhope The regency bad already removed Sir Con- 
stantino I’liipps and the Archbishop of Armagh from the 
office of loids pisiicps of Ireland, and filled tbeir places m 
the regency of that kingdom with the Arebbisbop of Dub- 
lin and the Earl of Kildare. Allen Broderick was ap- 
pointoil chancellor; another |)nvy council was formeil; 
and the Duke of Ormond vvas named as one of the mem- 
bers. The treasiny and admiraltv were put into commis- 
sion: all the governments were changed : and, m a word, 
the whole nation was delivered into the bands of the wings. 
At the same time, ilio pniicc-royal was declared Eiince of 
Wales, and took Ins place in cojinctl. The king was con- 
gniiulated on Ins accession m addresses from the two um- 
vcrsitiC', and from all the cities and corporations in the 
kingdom, lie expressed particular satisfaelion at these 
expressions of loyally aim affection. He declared in 
council Ins firm ’))urpose to support and mamtam the 
churches of England and Scotland as they were by haw 
esiabiislicd : an aim xvlnclt lie imagined might be effec- 
tually accomplished, witiiout impaiimg the toleration 
allowed by law to protestant dissenters, and so necessary 
to llic trade and riches of the kingdom : he, moreover, 
assured them he xvould cariieslly endeavour to render pro- 
perly secure; the good effects of winch were no where so 
cleaily seen as in this happy nation. Before the corona- 
tion he created some new peers, and olliers were promoted 
to ingher titles.'' On the twentieth dav of October, he 
was rrowiied in Westminster witli the usual solemnity, at 
winch the Karl of Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke assisted.' 
On titat very day, the university of Oxford, in full convo- 
c.ation, unanimously conferred the degree of doctor of 
civil law on Sir Constantine Phipps, wiili (larticul.ir marks 
of honour and esteem. As the French king was said to 
protract the demolition of Dunkirk, Mr. Prior received 
orders to present a memorial to hasten this work, and to pic- 
vent the canal of IMardyke from being fiiiislicd. The answer 
winch lie received being deemed equivocal, this minister 
vvas recalled, and the Earl of Stair appointed ambassador 
to the court of France, where be prosecuted this affair with 
uncommon vigour. About the same time General Cado- 
gan was sent ns plenipotentiary to Anlwcrp, to assist at 
the barrier treaty, negociated there between the emperor 
and the Stnlos-gcneral. 

§ VII. iMcanwliile, the number of the malcontents in 
England was considerably increased by the king’s attach- 
ment to the whig faction. The clamour of the cliurcli’s 

— lUnncI, Toni MirrranI, in IrrlanH, lUron of Itarbojoiieli— Opnase, 
I/>nl PiTHiiont. Ill Irelanil, Haron Pierrepont, in thecoimtj oFBueVs — 
Henry II iron of Carklon, in the rouiit\ of Yoik — Sir kichard 

'iiinple. Baron of Coliham— Ilenrt , Lord Pacjit, I'arl of Uxliriifiie 

c In tin* month of Oefnhor, the Piincossot Walts ninvetl in Englaad 
null her Iwoi I ksl daiiylikrs, the Prinusscs Anne and Auiclta. 
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being in danger was revived : jealousies were excited ; se- 
ditious libels dispersed ; and dangerous tumults raised 
in different parts of the kingdom. Birmingham, Bris- 
tol, Chippenham, Norwich, and Readins: were filled 
with licentious riot. ' The party cry was “ Down with the 
whigs 1 Sacheverel for ever!” Many gentlemen of the 
whig faction were abused ; magistrates in towns and jus- 
tices in the country were reviled and insulted by the popu- 
lace in the execution of their office. ' The pretender took 
this opportunitv to transmit, by the French mail, copies of 
a printed manifesto to the Dukes of Shrewsbury, Marl- 
borough, Argyle, and other noblemen of the first distinction. 
In this declaration he mentioned the good intentions of his 
sister towards him, which were prevented by her deplor- 
able death. He observed that his people, instead of doing 
him and themselves justice, had proclaimed for their king a 
foreign prince, contrary to the fundamental and incontest- 
able laws of liereditary right, which their jiretended acts of 
settlement could never abrogate. These papers being de- 
livered to the secretaries of state, the king refused an au- 
dience to the Marquis de Lamberti, minister from the 
Duke of Lorraine, on the supposition that this manifesto 
could not have been prepared or transmitted without the 
knowledge and countenance of his master. Tlie marquis 
having communicated this circumstance to the duke, that 
prince absolutely denied his having been privy to the 
transaction, and declared that the Chevalier de St. George 
came into Lorraine by the directions of the French king, 
whom the duke could not disoblige without exposing Ins 
territories to invasion. Notwithstanding this apology, 
the marquis was given to understand that he could not be 
admitted to an audience until the pretender should be re- 
moved from the dominions of his master : he, therefore, 
quitted the kingdom without further hesitation. Religion 
was still mingled with all political disputes. Tiie high- 
churchmen complained that impiety and heresy daily gain- 
ed ground from the connivance, or at least the supine 
negligence, of the whig prelates. The lower house of con- 
vocation had, before the queen’s death, declared that a 
book published by Dr. Samuel Clarke under the title of 
“ 'The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity,” contained asser- 
tions contrary to the catholic faith. They sent up extracts 
from this performance to the bishops : and the doctor 
wrote an answer to thetr objections. He was prevailed 
upon to write an apology, which he presented to tlie upper 
house ; but apprehending it might be published separately, 
and misundeistood, he aftenvards delivered an explanation 
to the Bishop of London. This was satisfactory to the 
bishops; but the lower house resolved, that it was no 
recantation of his heretical asseitions. The disputes about 
the Trinity increasing, the archbishop and bishops re- 
ceived directions, which were published, for preserving 
unity in the church, the purity of the Christian faith con- 
cerning the Holy Trinity, and for maintaining the peace 
and quiet of the state. By these every preacher was re- 
stricted from delivering any other doctrine than what is 
contained in the Holy Scriptures with respect to the 
Trinity ; and from intermeddling in any affairs of state or 
government. The like prohibition was extended to those 
who should write, harangue, or dispute on the same 
subjects. 

^ VIII. The parliament being dissolved, another was 
called by a very extraordinary proclamation, in which the 
king complained of the evil designs of men disaffected to 
his succession ; and of their having misrepresented his 
conduct and principles. He mentioned the perplexity of 
public affairs, the interruption of commerce, and the heavy 
debts of the nation. He expressed his hope that his loving 
subjects would send up to parliament the fittest persons to 
redress the present disorders, and that in the elections they 
would have a particular regard to such as had expressed 
a firm attachment to the protestant succession when it 
was in danger. It does not appear that the protestant 
succession was ever in danger. How then was this de- 
claration to be interpreted ? 'People in general construed 
it into a design to maintain party distinctions, and encou- 
rage the whigs to the full exertion of their influence in the 
elections; into a renunciation of the tories; and as the 
first flash of that vengeance which afterwards was seen to 
burst upon the heads of the late ministry. When the 


Earl of Strafford returned from Holland, all bis pane 
were seized by an order from the secietary’s office. M 
Prior was recalled from France, and promised to discov 
all he knew relating to the conduct of Oxford's admini 
tration. Uncommon vigour was exerted on both sides 
the elections; but, by dint of the monied interest, whi 
prevailed in most of the corporations through the kingdo 
and the countenance of the ministry, which will alwa 
have weight with needy and venal electors, a great m 
jority of whigs was returned both in England and Scotian 

§ TX. When this new parliament assembled on tl 
seventeenth day of March at Westminster, Mr. Spenc 
Compton was chosen speaker of the Commons. On tl 
twenty-first day of the month, the king appeared in tl 
House of Lords, and delivered to the chancellor a writt 
speech, which was read in the presence of both Hons 
His majesty thanked his faithful and loving subjects f 
that zeal and firmness they had shown in defence of tl 
protestant succession, against all the open and secret pra 
tices which had been used to defeat it. He told them th 
some conditions of the peace, essential to the security a 
trade of Great Britain, were not yet duly executed ; a 
that the performance of the whole might be looked up 
as precarious, until defensive alliances should be form 
to guarantee the present treaties. He observed, that t 
pretender boasted of the assistance he expected in Englan 
to repair his former disappointment ; that great part of t 
national trade was rendered impracticable ; and that tl 
public debts were surprisingly increased even since t 
fatal cessation of arms. He gave the Commons to und 
stand, that tb6 branches of the revenue formerly giant 
for the support of the civil government, were so far encii 
berecl and alienated, that the produce of the funds win 
remained, and had been granted to bim, would fall sh 
of what was at first designed for maintaining the liono 
and dignity of the crown ; that as it was his and their ha 
piness to see a Prince of Wales who miglit in due tii 
succeed him on the throne, and to see him blest with ma 
children ; these circumstances would naturally occasi 
an expense to uliich the nation had not been for ma 
years accustomed ; and, therefore, he did not doubt b 
they would think of it with that afiection which he h 
reason to hope from his Commons. He desired that 
unhappy divisions of parties might divert them from p 
suing the common interest of their country. Hedeclar 
that the established constitution in church and state shou 
be the rule of his government; and that the happine 
ease, and prosperity of his people, should be the chief c, 
of his life. He concluded with expressing his confiden 
that with their assistance he should disappoint tlie desi,, 
of those who wanted to deprive him of that blessing whi 
he most valued— the affection of his people. 

§ X. Speeches suggested by a vindictive ministry bet 
became the leadei of an incensed party, than the father a 
sovereign of a divided people. This declaration portend 
measures which it was the interest of the crown to avo 
and suited the temper of the majority m both Hous 
which breathed nothing but destruction to their politi 
adversaiies. The Lords, in their address of thanks, pi 
fessed their hope that his majesty, assisted by the pari 
meni, would be able to recover the reputation of t 
kingdom in foreign parts, the loss of which they hoped 
convince the world by their actions was by no means 
be imputed to the nation in general. The tories said tl 
was an invidious reflection, calculated to rnislead a 
inflame the people ; for the reputation of the kingdom h 
never been so high as at this very juncture. The Comm 
pretended astonishment to find that any conditions of t 
late peace should not yet be duly executed ; and that c 
was not taken to form such alliances as might have i 
dered the peace not precarious. They declared their re 
lution to inquire into these fatal miscarriages ; to trace 
those measures whereon the pretender placed his hop 
and bring the authors of them to condign punishme 
These addresses were not voted without opposition, 
the House of Lords, the Dukes of Buckingham a 
Shrewsbury, the Earl of Anglesey, the Archbishop 
York, and other peers, both secular and ecclesiastic 
observed, that their address was injurious to the 1 
queen’s memory, and tvould serve only to increase th 
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unhappy divisions that distracted the kingdom. In the 
lower House, Sir William Windham, Mr. Bromley, Mr. 
Shippen, General Ross, Sir ^VIlham Whitelock, and other 
members, took exceptions to passages of the same nature, 
in the address which the Commons had piepared. They 
were answered by Mr. Walpole, Mr. Pulleney, and Mr. 
Secretary Stanhope. These gentlemen took occasion to de- 
clare, that notwithstanding the endeavours which had been 
used to pisvent a discovery of the late mismanagements, 
by conveying away several papers from the secretary’s 
office, yet the government had sufficient evidence left, to 
prove the late ministry the most corrupt that ever sat at the 
helm ; that those matteis would soon be laid before the 
House, when it would appear that a certain English gene- 
ral had acted in concert with, if not received orders from, 
Mareschal de Villars. Lord Bolingbroke, who liad liitherto 
appeared in public, as usual, with remarkable serenity, 
and spoke in the House of Lords with great freedom and 
confidence, thought it was now high time to consult his 
Bojer. Toicy. personal safety. He accordingly withdretv 
Uindai. Boling- to the Continent, leaving a letter which was 
broke. Voliaiie. afterwards printed in his justification. In 
this paper, he declaied he had received certain and repeated 
informations, that a resolution was taken to pursue him to 
the scaffold ; that if there had been the least reason to hope 
for a fair and open trial, after having been already pre- 
judged, unheard, by the two Houses of parliament, he 
should not have declined the strictest examination. He 
challenged the most inveterate of his enemies to produce 
any one instance of criminal correspondence, or the least 
corruption in any part of the administration in nhicli he 
was concerned. He said, if his real for the honour and 
dignity of his royal mistress, and the true mteiest of his 
country, had any where transported him to let slip a warm 
pd unguaided expression, he hoped the most favourable 
interpretation uould be put upon it. He affiimed, that he 
had sen’ed her majestv faithfullv and dutifully in that 
especially which she had most at heart, relieving her peo- 
ple from a bloody and expensive war ; and that he had 
always been too much an Englishman to sacrifice the 
interest of his country to any foreign ally whatsoever. 

A. D. 1715 §, Xf. In the midst of all this violence 

against the late ministers, friends were not 
wanting to espouse their cause in the face of opposition ; 
and even in some addresses to the king their conduct was 
justified. Nay, some individuals had courage enough to 
attack the present administration. When a motion uas 
made in the House of Commons, to consider the king’s 
proclamation for calling a new parliament. Sir William 
Whitelock, member for the university of Oxford, boldly 
declared it was unprecedented and unwarrantable. Being 
called upon to explain himself, he made an apolocy. 
Nevertheless, Sir William Wyndham rising up, said, the 
proclamation was not only unprecedented and unwarrant- 
ahle, but even of dangerous consequence to the verv being 
of parliaments. When challenged to justify his charge, 
he observed, that every member was free 'to speak ilis 
thoughts. Some exclaimed, “ The Tower! the Tower!” 
A warm debate ensued ; Sir William being ordered to 
withdraw, was accompanied by one hundred and twentv- 
nine members; and those who remained in the Houb 
resolved. That he should be reprimanded by the speaker. 
Ke was accordingly rebuked, for havinc; presumed to 
reflect on his majesty’s proclamation, and having made an 
unryarrantahle use of the freedom of speech granted by Ins 
majesty. Sir William said, he was not conscious of havinv 
offered any indignity to his majesty, or of having been 
guilty of a breach of privilege : that he acquiesced'’in the 
determination of the House ; but had no thank.s to giv'e to 
those gentlemen who, under pretence of lenity, had sub- 
jected him to this censure. 

§ XII. On the ninth day of April, General Stanhope 
QclivcrGd to tn 0 House of Commons fourteen volumes, 
consisting of all the papers relating to the late negociations 
of peace and commerce, as well as to the cessation of arms ; 
and moved that they might be referred to a select com- 
mittee of twenty persons, who should digest the substance 
of them under proper heads, and report them, with their 
observations, to the House. One more was added to the 
number of this secret committee, which was chosen by 


nyo 

ballot, and met that same evening. Mr. Robert Walpole 
original chairman, being taken ill, was succeeded in that 
place by Mr. Stanhope. The whole number was sub- 
divided into thiee committees : to each a certain number 
of books was allotted ; and they 6/irried on the inquiry 
with great eagerness and expedition. Before this measure 
was taken. Dr. Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Sarum, died of 
a pleuritic fever, m the seventy-second year of his age. 
Immediately after the committee had begun to act, tlie 
whig paity lost one of their warmest champions, by the 
death of the Marquis of Whaiton, a nobleman possessed 
of happy talents for the cabinet, the senate, and the com- 
mon scenes of life ; talents which a life of pleasure and 
libertinism did not pievent him liom employing with sur- 
prising vigour and application. The committee of the 
lower House taking the civil list into consideration, ex- 
amined sereral papers relating to that revenue. The tones 
observed, that from the seven hundred thousand pounds 
granted annually to'King William, fifty thousand pounds 
xvere allotted to the late queen, when Princess of Denmark ; 
twenty thousand pounds to the Duke of Gloucester; and 
twice that sum, as a dowry, to James’s queen : that near 
two hundred thousand pounds had been yearly deducted 
fiom the revenues of the late queen’s civil list, and applied 
to other uses ; notw'ithstanding which deduction, she had 
honourably maintained her family, and supported the dig- 
nity of the crown. In the course of the debate some warm 
altercation passed between Lord Guernsey and one of the 
membeis, who affirmed that the late ministry had used tlie 
wings, and, indeed, the whole nation, m such a manner, 
that nothing they should suffer could be deemed hardship. 
At length the House agreed that the sum of seven hundred 
thousand pounds clear should be granted for the civil list 
during Ins majesty’s life. A motion being made for an 
address against pensions, it was opposed by Mr. IValpole, 
and oveiruled by the majority. The Lords passed the bill 
for regulating the land foices, with some amendments. 

5 XIII. On the eighteenth day of May, Sir John Norris 
sailed with a strong squadron to the Baltic, in order to 
protect the commerce of the nation, which had suffered 
from tlie King of Sweden, who caused all ships trading to 
those parts to'be seized and confiscated. That prince had 
rejected the treaty of neutrality concerted by the allies for 
the security of the empire; and considered the English 
and Dutch as his enemies. The ministers of England and 
the States-general had presented memorials to the regency 
of Sweden ; but finding no redress, they resolved to pro- 
tect their trade by force of arms. After the Swedish gene- 
ral, Steenboch, and his army, were made prisoners. Count 
Wellen concluded a treaty w'lth the administration of 
Holstem-Gottorp, by which the towns of Stetin and Wis- 
mar were sequestered into the hands of the King of Pitis- 
sia; the administrator engaged to secure them, and all the 
rest of Swedish Pomerania, from the Poles and Musco- 
vites ; but, as the governor of Pomerania refused to com- 
ply with this treaty, those allies marched into the province, 
subdued the island of llugen, and obliged Stetin to sur- 
render. Then the govornoi consented to the sequestration, 
and paid to the Poles and Muscovites four hundred thou- 
sand rix-dollais, to indemnify them for the expense of the 
siege. The King of Sweden returning from Turkey, re- 
jected the treaty of sequestration, and insisted upon Stetin’s 
being restoied, without his repaying the money. As this 
monarch likewise threatened to invade the electorate of 
Saxony, and chastise his false friend ; King George, for 
the security of his German dominions, concluded a treaty 
with the King of Denmark, by which the duchies of Bre- 
men and Veiden, which had been taken from the Swedes 
in his absence, were made over to his Britannic majesty, 
on condition that he should immediately declaie war 
against Sweden. Accordingly, he took possession of the 
duchies in October ; published a declaration of war against 
Charles in his German dominions ; and detached six thou- 
sand Hanoverians to join the Danes and Prussians in Po- 
merania. These allies reduced the islands of Rugeii and 
Uledon, and attacked the towns of Wismar and Stialsuiid, 
from which last place Charles was obliged to retire iii a 
vessel to Schonen. He assembled a body of troops, with 
which he proposed to pass the Sound upon the ice, and 
attack Copenhagen : but was disappointed by a sudden 
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thaw. Nevertheless, he refused to return to Stockholm, 
■which he had not seen for sixteen years ; but remained at 
Carlescroon, in order to hasten his fleet for the relief of 
Wismar. 

§ XIV. The spirit of discontent and disaffection seemed 
to gain ground eveiy day in England. Notwithstanding 
proclamations against riots, and orders of the justices for 
maintaining the peace, repeated tumults were raised by 
the malcontents in the cities of London and Westminster. 
Those who celebrated the anniversary of the king’s birth- 
day with the usual maiks of joy and festiiity, were insult- 
ed by the populace : but next day, which was the anni- 
versary of the restoration, the uhole city was lighted up 
with bonfires and illuminations, and echoed with the sound 
of mirth and tumultuous rejoicing. The people even 
obliged the life-guards, who patrolled through the streets, 
to join in the cry of “ lligh-cliurch and Ormond ’’ and in 
Smithfield they burned the picture of King William. Thirty 
persons weie imprisoned for being concerned in these riots. 
One Boiirnois a schoolmaster, who affirmed that King 
George had no right to the crown, was tried, and scourged 
through the city, with such severity, that in a few days he 
expired in the utmost torture. A frivolous incident served 
to increase the popular ferment. The shirts allowed to the 
first regiment of guards, commanded by the Duke of 
Marlborough, were so coarse, that the soldiers could hardly 
be persuaded to wear them. Some were thrown into the 
garden of the king’s palace, and into that which belonged 
to the Duke of Marlborough. A detachment, m marching 
through the city, produced them to the view of the shop- 
keepers and passengers, exclaiming, “ These are the Han- 
over shirts.” The court being informed of this clamour, 
ordered those new shirts to be burned immediately ; but 
even this sacrifice, and an advertisement published by the 
Duke of Marlborough in his own vindication, did not 
acquit that general of suspicion that he was concerned in 
this mean species of peculation. A reward of fifty pounds 
was offered by the government to any person that rvould 
discover one Captain Wright, who, by an intercepted letter, 
appeared to be disaffected to King George ; and Mr. George 
Jefferies was seized at Dublin, with a packet, directed to 
Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s. Several treason- 
able papers being found in this packet, were transmitted 
to England ; Jefferies was obliged to give bail for his ap- 
pearance ; and Swift thought proper to abscond. 

§ XV. The House of Lords, to demonstrate their abhor- 
rence of all who should engage in conspiracies against 
their sovereign, rejected with indignation a petition pre- 
sented to them in behalf of Blackburn, Casils, Barnarde, 
Meldrum, and Chambers, who had hitherto continued 
prisoners for having conspired against the life of King 
William. On the ninth day of June, Mr. Walpole, as 
chairman of the secret committee, declared to the House 
of Commons, that the report was ready ; and in the mean- 
time moved. That a warrant might be issued bv Mr. 
Speaker, for apprehending several persons, particularly Mr. 
hiatthew Prior and Mr. Thomas Harley, who, being in 
the House, were immediately taken into custody. Then 
he recited the report, ranged under these different heads : 
the clandestine negociation with Monsieur Menager : the 
cxtraoi dinary measures pursued to form the congress at 
Utrecht : the trifling of the French plenipotentiaries, by 
the connivance of the British ministers : the negociation 
about the renunciation of the Spanish monarchy : the fatal 
suspension of arms ; the seizure of Ghent and Bruges, in 
order to distress the allies and favour the French : the 
Duke of Ormond’s acting in concert with the French 
general : the Lord Bolingbroke’s journey to France, to 
negociate a separate peace: Mr. Prior’s and the Duke of 
Shrewsbury’s negociations in France : the precipitate con- 
clusion of the peace at Utrecht. The report being read. 
Sir Thomas Hanmer moved. That the consideration of it 
should be adjourned to a certain day ; and that in the 
meantime the report should be printed for the perusal of 
the members ; he was seconded by the tories : a debate 
ensued ; and the motion was rejected by a great majority. 

§ X\'L This point being gained, Mr. Walpole impeach- 
ed Henry Lord Wscount Bolingbroke ofbigh treason, and 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. Mr. Hungerford 
declared his opinion, that nothing mentioned in the report. 


in relation to T.ord Bolingbroke, amounted to high treaso 
and General Ross expressed the same sentiment. Th 
Lord Coninsby standing up, “The worthy chairman (s 
he) has impeached the hand, but I impeach the head : 
has impeached the clerk, and I the justice : he has i 
peached the scholar, and I the master. I impeach Rob 
Earl of Oxford and Earl Mortimer of high tieason, a 
other crimes and misdemeanors.” Mr. Auditor Harl 
the Earl’s brother, spoke in vindication of that minist 
He affirmed he had done nothing but by the immedi 
command of his sovereign ; that the peace was a go 
peace, and approved as such by two parliaments ; and tl 
the facts charged to him in the report amounted only 
misdemeanors; if the sanction of a parliament, which 
the representative and legislature of the nation, be 
sufficient to protect a minister from the vengeance of 
enemies, he can liave no security. Mr. Auditor Foley, 
Earl’s brother-in-law, made a speech to the same purpo 
Sir Joseph Jekyll, a stanch wing, and member of 
secret committee, expressed his doubt, whether they 
sufficient matter or evidence to impeach the earl of h 
treason. Nevertheless, the House resolved to impe 
him, without a division. When he appeared in the Ho 
of Lords next day, he found himself deserted by his 
ther peers, as infectious ; and retired with signs of c 
fusion. Prior and Harley haying been examined by s 
of the committee as were justices of the peace for Mid 
sex, Mr. Walpole informed the House that matters of s 
importance appeared in Prior’s examination, that he 
directed to moye them for that member’s being do 
confined. Prior was accordingly imprisoned, and cut 
from all communication. On the twenty-first day of J 
Mr. Secretary Stanhope impeached James, Duke 
Ormond, of high-treason and other high crimes and 
demeanors. Mr. Archibald Hutchinson, one of 
commissioners of trade, spoke in favour of the duke, 
expatiated on his noble birth and qualifications : he enu 
rated the great services performed to the crown and na 
bv his Grace and his ancestors : he observed, that in 
whole course of his late conduct, he had only obeied 
queen’s commands ; and he affirmed that all allegati 
against him could not, in the rigour of the law, be 
strued into high treason. Mr. Hutchinson was secon 
by General Lumley, who urged that the Duke of Orm 
had on all occasions giyen signal proofs of his affectio 
his country, as well as of personal courage ; and tha 
had generously expended tlie best part of his estate 
living abroad "in a most noble and splendid manner 
the honourof his sovereign. Sir Joseph Jekyll said iftl 
was room for mercy, he hoped it would be shown to 
noble, gencrou', and courageous peer, who had in a co 
of many years exerted those great accomplishments fo 
good and honour of his country ; that as the statut 
Edward III. on which the charge of high treason ag 
him was to be grounded, had been mitigated by su 
quent acts, the House ought not, in his opinion, to 
advantage of that act against the duke, but only imp 
him of high crimes and misdemeanors. General R 
Sir William Wyndham, and the speakers of that p 
did not abandon the duke in this emergency ; but all t 
arguments and eloquence were lost upon the other fac 
by which they were greatly outnumbered. Tlie ques 
being put, was carried for the impeachment of the D 
of Ormond, who perceiying eyery thing conducted 
furious spirit of reyenge, and that he could not expect 
benefit of an impartial trial, consulted his own safety 
withdrawing himself from the kingdom. On the twe 
second day of June, the Earl of Strafford was like 
impeached by Mr. Aislaby, for having advised the 
suspension of arms, and the seizing of Ghent and Bni 
as well as for having treated the most serene hoiis 
Hanover with insolence and contempt. He was 
defended by his friends, but overpowered bv his ene 
§ XVII. When the articles against the Earl of Ox 
were read in the House, a warm debate arose upon 
eleventh, by which he xvas charged with haying adt 
the Fiench king in what manner Tournay might be ga 
from the States-general. The question being put, Wh 
this article amounted to high treason. Sir Robert Raym 
formerly solicitor-general, maintained the negative. 
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■was supported not only by Sir William Wyndham and 
tlie tones, but also by Sir Joseph Jekvll. lliis honest 
patriot said it ivas ever his principle to do "justice to every 
liody flora the highest to the lowest; and that it was the 
duty of an honest man never to act by the spirit of party : 
that he hoped he might pretend to have some knowledge 
of the laws of the kingdom ; and would not scruple to 
declare, that, in his judgment, the charge in question did 
not amount to high treason, hlr. Walpole answered with 
great warmth, that there were several persons both in and 
but of tile committee, who did not in the least yield to that 
member in point of honesty, and -who were superior to him 
in the knowledge of the laws, yet were satisfied that the 
charge specified in the eleventh article amounted to high 
treason. This point being decided against the earl, and 
the other articles approved by the House, Lord Coninsby, 
attended by the whig members, impeached tlie Earl of 
O.xford at the bar of the House of l.ords, demanding at 
the same time, that he might be sequesteied from parlia- 
ment. and committed to safe custody. A motion was 
made, that the consideration of the articles might be ad- 
journed. After a short debate the articles rvere read ; 
then the tory lords moved that the judges might be con- 
sulted. The motion being rejected, another was made, 
that the earl should be committed to safe custody; this 
occasioned another debate, in which he himself spoke to 
the following purpose : That the whole charge might be 
reduced to the negociations and conclusions of the peace; 
that tlie nation wanted a peace, he said, nobody would 
denv ; that the conditions of the peace were as good as 
could be expected, considering the backwardness and 
reluctancy which some of the allies showed to come into 
the queen's measures ; that the peace was approved by 
two suecessive parliaments ; that he had no share m the 
affair of Toumay, which rvas uhollv transacted by that 
unfortunate nobleman who lias thought fit to step aside : 
thaj^ for his own part, he alwavs acted by the immediate 
^^itections and commands of the late "queen, without 
offending against any known laiv ; and being justified by 
his own conscience, uas unconcerned for the life of an 
insignificant old man ; that, if ministers of state, acting by 
the immediate commands of their sovereign, are afterwards 
to be made accountable for their proceedings, it might one 
day or other be the case with all the members of that 
august assembly : that he did not doubt their lordships, 
out of regard to themselves, would give him an equitable 
hearing: and that in the prosecution of the inquiry it 
would appear he had merited not only the indulgence, but 
even the favour of his government. “ My lords, (said he,) 
I am now to take my leave of your lordships, and of this 
honourable House, peihaps for ever; I shall lay down my 
life with pleasure in a cause favoured by my late dear 
royal raistiess. 'When I consider that I am to be judged 
by the justice, honour, and virtue of my peers, I shall 
acquiesce, and retire with great content; and, my lords, 
God’s will be done.” Tlie Duke of Shrewsbury having 
acquainted the House that the earl was very much indis- 
posed with the gravel, he was suffered to remain at his 
own house, in custody of the black rod ; in his w.ay 
thither he was attended by a great multitude of people, 
crying, “ High-church, Ormond, and Oxford, for ever!” 
Next day he was brought to the bar; where he received a 
copy of the articles, and was allowed a month to prepare 
his answer. Though Dr. Mead declared, that if the earl 
.should be sent to the Tower his life would be in danger, 
it was carried on a division, that he should be conveyed 
thither, on the sixteenth day of July. During the debate, 
the Earl of Anglesey observed that these impeachments 
were disagreeable to the nation ; and that it was to be 
feared such violent measures would make the sceptre 
shake in the king’s hands. This expression kindled the 
whole House into a flame. Some members cried “ To the 
Tower!” some, “To order!” The Ear! of Sunderland 
declared, that if these words had been spoken in another 
])lace, he would have called the peison that spoke them 
to an account ; in the mean time, he moved that the noble 
Lord should explain himself. Anglesey, dreading the 
resentment of the House, was glad to make an apologv ; 
which was accepted. The Earl of Oxford was attended "to 
the Tower by a prodigious concourse of people, who did 


not scruple to exclaim against his persecutors. Tumults 
were raised in Staffordshire, and other paits of the king- 
dom, against the whig party, which had depressed the 
friends of the church, and embroi^led the nation. The 
House of CoiTimons presented an' address to the king 
desiring that the laws might be vigorously executed against 
the rioteis. They prepared the proclamation act, decree- 
ing, that if any persons, to the number of twelve, unlaw- 
fully assembled, should continue together one hour after 
having been required to disperse by a justice of peace or 
other officer, and heard the proclamation against riots 
read in public, they should be deemed guilty of felony 
without benefit of clergy. 

§ XVIII. When the king went to the House of Peers, 
on the twentieth day of .luly, to give the royal assent to 
this, and some other bills, he told both Houses that a 
rebellion was actually begun at home, and that the nation 
was threatened with, an invasion from abroad. He, there- 
fore, expected tliat the Commons would not leave the 
kingdom in a defenceless condition, but enable him to 
take such measures as should be necessary for the public 
safety. Addresses in the usual style were immeaiately 
presented by tlie parliament, the convocation, the com- 
mon-council and lieutenancy of London, and the two 
universities : but that of Oxford was received in the most 
contemptuous manner : and the deputies were charged 
with disloyalty, on account of a fray which had happened 
between some recruiting officers and the scholars of the 
umversitv. The addresses from the Kirk of Scotland, and 
the dissenting ministers of London and Westminster, met 
with a much mere gracious reception. The parliament 
forthwith passed a bill, empowering the king to secure 
suspected persons, and to suspend the habeas corpus art 
in that time of danger. A clause was added to a money 
bill, offering a reward of one hundred thousand pounds to 
such as should seize the pretender dead or alive. Sir 
George Bvng was sent to take the command of the fleet ; 
General Earle repaired to his government of Portsmouth : 
the guards were encamped in Hyde Park : Lord Iiwin 
was appointed governor of Hull, in the room of Brigadier 
Sutton, who, together with Lord Windsor, the Generals 
Ross, Webb, and Stuart, were dismissed from the service. 
Orders were given for raising thirteen regiments of dra- 
goons, and eight of infantry ; and the trained bands were 
kept in readiness to suppress tumults. In the midst of 
these transactions the Commons added six articles to those 
exhibited against the Earl of Oxford. Lord Bolingbrnke 
was impeached at the bar of the House of Lords by Mr. 
Walpole. Bills being brought in to summon him and the 
Duke of Ormond to surrender themselves by the tenth of 
S“pt?mber, or, in default thereof, to attaint them of high 
treason, they passed both Houses, and received the royal 
assent. On the last day of August, the Commons agreed 
to the articles against the Earl of Strafford, which being 
presented to the House of Lords, the earl made a speech 
in his own vindication. He complained that his papers 
h.ad been seized in an unprecedented manner. He said, 
if he had in his letters or discourse dropped any unguarded 
expressions against some foreign ministers while he had the 
honour to represent the erown of Great Britain, he hoped 
tliev would not be accounted criminal by a British House 
of Peers : he desired he might be allowed a competent 
time to answer the articles brought against him, and have 
duplicates of all the papers which had either been laid be- 
fore the eommittee of secrecy, or remained in the hands of 
government, to be used occasionally in his justification. 
Tins request was vehemently opposed by the leaders of the 
other party, until the Earl of Ilay represented that, in all 
civilized nations, all courts of judicature, except the in- 
quisition, allowed the persons arraigned all that was neces- 
sary for their justification ; and that the House of Peers 
of Great Britain ought not. in this case, to do any thing 
contrary to that honour and equity for which they were so 
justly renowned throughout all Europe. This observation 
made an impression on the House, wliich resolved that the 
Earl should be indulged with copies of such papeis as he 
might have occasion to use in his defence. 

§ XIX. On the third day of September, Oxford’s answer 
was delivered to the House of Lords, who transmitted it 
to the Commons. Mr. Walpole, having heard it read. 
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said it contiuned little more than a repedtion of what had 
been sugeested in some pamplilets and )>apen which had 
been published in vindication of the late ministry : that it 
was a false and malicious libel, laying upon his royal rnis- 
trcss the blame of all the pernicious measures he had ted 
her into, against her own Iionour, and the good pf her 
country : that it was iikewise a lihcl on the proceedings of 
the Commons, since he endeavoured to clear tliosc persons 
who had already confessed tlieir guilt by fligiit. After some 
debate, tlie House resolved. Dint the answer of Robert 
]^rl of Oxford should be referred to the committee ap- 
pointed to draw uj> articles of im|icnnlimcnt, and ptcpaie 
evidence against the impeached 1/mls; and that the wnj- 
miticc should preiiarc a replication to tlic answer, 
was accordingly prepared, and sent np to the Lonls. Dien 
the committee rcportnl, that Mr. Prior had_ pr osMy pre- 
varicated on his examination, and behaved with great con- 
tempt of their authority. Die Duke of Ormond and ^td 
Viscount llolingbrokc’liaving omitted to surrender them- 
selves within tiic time limited, tlic I joiise of Lords_ ordered 
the carl-marslial to rase out of the list of peers their nainc.s 
and armorial bearings. Inventories were taken of their jw- 
soiial cstnius ; nnd the duke’s achievement, ns knight of tlic 
Garter, was taken down from St. George's chapel at « ind- 
sor. A man of candour cannot, witliout an emotion of grief 
and indignation, reflect upon the min of the noble family of 
Ormond, in tho pcison of a bmre, generous, nnd humane 
nobleman, to whom no crime was inipiitcil, but that of 
having olievcd the commands of his sovereign. Abont 
tills period,' the royal assent was given to an act for en- 
couraging loyalty in Scotland, lly this law the tenant who 
continued procrobic while his lonl took arms in favour of 
the pretender, was invested witli the jireperty of tlic lands 
he rented i on the other hand, it was decreed that the 
lands possessed by any person guilty of high treason should 
rcs'crt to die superior 'of whom they wen* hehl, nnd lie ron- 
solidnted with the superiority; nnd that all entails nnd 
settlements of estates, since 'the first day of Augiist, in 
favour of children, with a fraudulent intent to avoid the 
punishment of the law due to the offence of higii trisison, 
should be nnti and s'oid. It likewise riuitainnl a clause 
for summoning siispcded iiersons to find bail for tlieir 
good behaviour, on jiain of being denonnceil reMs. Dy 
virtue of this rl lusc all the heads of the Jacobite elans, 
and other suspected persons, were summoned to Eilin- 
burgh : and those who did not np|it:.ar svere dedared 
rebels. 

§ XX. Ilv this time the rebellion was actually liegnn in 
Scotland. The dissensions occasioiierl in that rountry by 
the union had never been wholly np|Hsued. Even since 
the queen's death, addresses were prepred in different 
|iarts of Scotland against the union, whicii sras deemed a 
national grievance ; and the Jacobites did not fail to en- 
courage this aversion. Diougli their hopes of dissoHng 
tliat treaty were bafiled by the industry and other arts of 
the rcs'oluiioners, who secured a majomy of whies in ]iar- 
liamcni, lliey did not lay aside their designs of attempting 
somciliing o'f roiisequcnce in favour of the pretender: hut 
maintnined a rorn-s|iondcncc with the nialconients of Eng- 
land, n great niimliCT of whom were driven by nppndtcn- 
sioii, hard usa^, and resentment, into n system of iiolitics, 
which otherwise thev would not has'c'rspouserl. The 
tories finding themselves totally exclnderl from any share 
in the government and legislature, nnd esposed to the in- 
boicncc and fuiy of n Cietion which they despised, began 
to wish in earnest for a revolution. Some of them held 
private consultations, and commiinicatcfl sviih the Ja- 
cobites. who convoyed their sentiments to the Cherolier 
dc St. George, witli sucli exaggerations as svere dictated 
by their otvn eagerness and extravaganre. Diev assured 
the pretender that the nation was wholly di»affrctcd to 
the new government ; and, indeed, the clamours, tumults, 
and conversation of the people in general countenanced 
this assertion. Dicy promised to takennns without farther 
delay in his favour; and engaged tliat the tories should 
ioin'him at his first landing in Great Dritain. They, there- 
for^ besought him to come over witli all possible expe- 
dition, declaring that his appearance would produce an 
immediate revolution. Die chevalier rcsoU'crl to take Uic 
advantage of this favourable disposition. He had recourse 
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to the French king, who liad always been the refuge of his 
femily. Louis favoured him in secret; and, notwithstand- 
ing ms late engagements with England, cherished the am- 
bition of raising him to the throne of Great Britain. He 
supplied him privately svith sums of money, to preipire a 
small armament in the port of Havre, which was equipped 
in the name of Depine d’Anicaut; and without all doubt, 
his design was to assist him mote effectually, in proportion 
ns the Knglisli should manifest their attachment to the 
House of Stuart. Die Duke of Ormond and Lord Boling- 
broke, who had retired to France, finding themselves 
condemned unheard, and attainted, engaged in the set^ 
vice of the chevalier, and corresponded witli the tories of 
England. . , , . . 

§ XXL All these intrigues and maolimations were dis- 
covered nnd communicate to the court of London by die 
Earl of Stair, who then icsidcd as English amlnssador at 
Paris. He was a nobleman of unquestioned honour and 
integrity, generous, humane, discerning, and resolute. He 
had signalized himself bv his valour, intrepidity, and other 
miliuiry talents, during the war in the Netherlands; and 
lie now acted in another sphere with uncommon vigour, 
vigilance, nnd address. He detected the chevalier’s scheme 
while it was yet in embryo, and gave such early notice of 
it as cnabicd'thc King of Great ^Britain to take effectual 
me.isutc* for defeating the design. _ Ail die pretender’s 
interest in France expired with Louis XIV. that ostenta- 
tious tyvant, who had for above lialf n centu^ sacrificed 
tho repose of Christendom to his insatiate vanity and am- 
bition. At Ilia death, which lianpcncd on die first day of 
Seplctnbrr, the regency of the Kingdom devolved to the 
Duke of Orleans, who adopted a new iqrstcm of politics, 
and luid alrcarly cntercti into engagements widi the King 
of Great Britain. Instead of a<«Uting the pretender, he 
amiiseii his agents witli mysterious and cqtiix’ocal expres- 
sions, calculated to frustrate the design of die expedition. 
Nevertheless, the more violent |iart of die Jocobites in 
Great Britain liclievcd he was at bottom a friend to their 
rouse, nnd depended upon him for succour. Dicy even 
extorted from him a sum of money by dint of importu- 
nities, nnd some arms; but die vessel was shipwrecked, 
nnd the cargo loit ufion the coast of Scotland. 

$ XXII. The p.-irtisans of die pretender liad proceeded 
too far to n treat with safety; and, therefore, resolved to 
try their fortune in the field. Die l^rl of Mar rc|iairrd to 
the highlands where he held consultations with tlic Mar- 
quises nflluiidcy ami TullilKirdiiie; the Earls Marisclial 
and iloiithrsk, the Generals Hamilton and Gordon, with 
the ehiefs of the Jacobite elAos. Dicn he asscmlilcd direc 
hundred of his own vassals; ]irochiimcd the pretender at 
Castletown, anil set up his standard at Brncinar, on the 
sixth day of September. By tliis time the Earls of Home, 
Wigtoiin, and Kinnoiil, L>rd Deskfonl, nnd I/ickliart, of 
Caro watii, xvitli other persons suspected of disafiection to the 
present government, were committed prisoners to the castle 
of Edinburgh; and ^Injor-Gciieral Whciham matched with 
the regular troops wliieh were in tliat kingdom to .secure 
the bridge at Stirnng. Before these precautions were taken, 
two vessels had amsTd at Arbroadi from llaiTC, with arms, 
ammuniiion, and a great number of officers, who assiireri 
the Earl of Mar, tliat the pretender would soon be with 
tlwm in person. Die rlratii of Louis XIV. struck a ge- 
neral damp n|ian ihrir spirits ; tiut they laid their account 
with being joined by a powerful body in England. The 
Earl of Mar, by letters nnd messages, pressed die clicvn- 
licr to come over without further delay. He, in die mean- 
time, assumed the title of lieiitennnt-gcncral of the pre- 
tender’s forces, nnd published a declaration, cxiiorting the 
people to take arms for their laxvful sovereign. Diis was 
followed by a .shrewd manifesto, explaining the national 
grievances, 'and assuring the people of redress. Some of 
his partisans attempted to surprise the castle of Edinburgh ; 
blit were prevcnicrl by the vigilance and activity of Colonel 
Stuart, liculenant-govcmor of that fortress. The Duke of 
Argylc set out for Scotland, ns commandcr-in-chicf of the 
forces in North Britain: die Earl of Sunderland set sail in 
the Quccnsboroiigh ship of war for the north, svhere he 
proposed to raise his vassals for the service of ;;overnmcnt; 
and many other Scottish peers returned to their own coun- 
try, ill orilcr to signalize their loyalty to Ring Geotge. 
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§ XXIII. In England tlie practices of the Jacobites did 
not escape tlie notice of the nunistry. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Paul «as imprisoned in the Gate-house for enlisting men in 
the set vice ot the iiretender. Tlie titular Duke of Powis 
Mas committed to the Tower: LordsLansdownand Duplin 
were taken into custody; and a warrant was issued for 
apprehending the Eail of Jersey. The king desired the 
consent of the lower House to seize and detain Sir William 
M jndham, Sir John Packtngton, Mr. Edward Han-ey of 
Comb, IMr. Thomas Foister, Mr. John Anstis, and 'i\lr. 
Corbet Kinastoii, who were members of the House, and 
suspected of favouring the invasion. The Commons una- 
nimously agreed to the proposal, and presented an address, 
signify ing tlieir approbation. Haiwey and Anstts wore im- 
mediately secured. Forster, with tiie assistance of some 
po|)ish lords, assembled a body of men in Nortlutmber- 
land : Sir John Packington being examined before the 
council, was dismissed for want of evidence : Mr. Kynas- 
ton absconded : Sir William Wyndliam was seized at his 
own house in Somei-setslnre by Colonel Iluske and a 
messenger, who secured his papers ; he found means, 
however, to escape from them ; but afterwards surrendered 
himself, and, having been examined at the council-board, 
was committed to the Tower. His father-iii-kuv, the Duke 
of Somerset, offered to become bound for his appearance ; 
and being rejected as bail, expressed liis resentment so 
warmly, that the king thought proper to remote him from 
theollicc of master of the horse. On the twenty-first dav 
of September, the king went to tlic House of Lords, and 
passed the bills that w ere ready for the rot al assent. Then 
the chancellor read his majestt’s speech ex'prcssinglns ac- 
knowledgment and satisfaction, in consequence of the un- 
common marks of their affection he had received : and the 
liarliamcnt adiourned to the sixth day of October. 

§ XXI^^ llie friends of the house of Stuart were tcrv 
numerous in the western counties, and began to make pre- 
parations for an insurrection. They had concealed some 
arms and artillery at Hath, and formed a design to surprise 
Hristol: but they were betrayed and discovered by the 
emissaries of the government; which li, idled all their 
schemes, and apprehended every person of consi (jiience 
suspected of attachment to that cause. The umvetvuv of 
Oxford felt the rod of ]iowcr on this occasion. Major- 
General Pepper, with a strong detachment of dragoons, 
took possession of the city at dav-break, declaring ho would 
use military execution on all students who should presume 
to appear without the limits of their respectne colleges. 
He seized ten or eleven persons, among whom was one 
Lloyd, a coffeeman ; and made prize of some horses and 
fiiriiitiiro belonging to Colonel Owen, and other gentlemen. 
nith_ this booty he retreated to Almigdon ; and Hand- 
asyde s regiment of foot was afterwards quartered in Ox- 
ford, to overawe the university. The mmislry found it 
more diflicult to suppress the insurgenis in the northern 
counties. In the month of October the Earl of Derwent- 
water .and Mr. Forster took the field watli a body ofhorse, 
and being joined by some gentlemen from the hordets of 
Scotland, proclaimed the pretender in Warkworih, Jlor- 
petli, and Alnwack. Their first design w.a.s to seize the 
towai of Newcastle, in which thev had many friends : but 
they found the gates shut upon t'liem, and retired to Hex- 
ham ; while Geneial Carpenter, having assembled a body 
of dragoons, resolved to march from Newcastle, and ait.ack 
them before they should he reinforced. *Ihc rehcN retiriii*' 
northw'ard to \\ oollcr, were joined by two liundrcd Scot- 
tish horse under the Lord" Viscount Kemmiir, and' the 
Earls of Carnw.ath and Winloun, who had set tip the 
pretender’s standard at Moffat, and proclaimed him m 
diflerent paits of Seotland. The rebels thus reinforced 
advanced to Kelso, having received advice that they would 
he joined by iMackintosh, wiiohad crossed the Foiili with 
a hod^ of highlanders. 

§ XXV. By this time the Earl of Mar was at the head 
of ten thousand men well armed. He h.ad secured the 
pass ol the lay at Perth, where his head-quarters weie 
established, and made himself master of the whole fruitful 
province o( Pife, and all the sea-coast on that side of the 
frith of Edinburgh. He selected two thousand five 
hundred men, commanded by Brigadier Mackintosh, to 
make a descent upon the Lothian side, and join the Jaco- 


bites in tluil county, or such as should take arms on the 
borders of England. Boats were assembled for tins nur- 
iiose : and notwithstanding all the precautions that could 
be taken by the king’s ships m the frith, to prevent the 
design, above fifteen bundled chosen'men made good their 
passage in the night, and landed on the coast of Lothian 
having crossed an arm of the sea about sixteen miles broad' 
m open boats that passed through the midst of the kini^’s 
cruiseis. Nothing could be better concerted, or executed 
with more conduct and courage, than was this hazardous 
enterpiise. They amused the king’s ships with marches 
and counter-marches along the coast, in such a manner that 
they could not possibly know where they intended to em- 
bark. Ihe Earl of Mar, in the mean time, marched from 
Perth to Dumblain, as if he had intended to cross the 
Forth at Stirling bridge; but his real design was to divert 
the Duke of Argylo from nllacking Ins detachment winch 
had landed in Lothian. So far the scheme succeeded. 
The Duke, who had' assembled some troops in Lothian 
returned to Stirling with the utmost expedition, after having 
secured Edinburgh, and obliged Mackintosh to abandon 
his design on that city. This partisan had actually taken 
possession of Leith, from wlience he retired to Seaton- 
house, near Pieston-Pans. which he fortified in such a 
manner that he could not be forced without artillery. Here 
he remained until ho received an order across ihe frith 
from the F^arl of Mar, to join Lord Kenmuirand the Eng- 
lish at Kelso, for which jilace he immcdiatelv began Ins 
march, and reached it on the twentj-second day of Octo- 
ber, though a good numhei of his men had deserted on the 
route. 

§ XXkT. The Loid Kcnmuir. with Ihe Fails of Win- 
toiin, Nithsdale, anil C'arnwath, the Earl of Derwentwater 
and Mr. lorster, with the English insurgents, aniving at 
the same time, a council of war was nnmediatelv called. 
W intoun proposed th.it thev should march immediately 
into the western pans of Scotland and torn General Gor- 
don, who cominamlcd astiong body oflnghhmders in Ar- 
gylesliire. The English insisted upon crossing the Tweed 
and attacking General Carpenter, whose troops did not 
exceed nine hundred dragoons. Neither scheme was exe- 
cuted. Hipy took the lonte to .Tedburgh, where thev ro- 
•solvcd to lease Carpenirr on one side, tind penetrate'into 
England by the western border. The highlanders declared 
tliey would not quit their own country; liut were ready to 
execute the scheme proposed by tlib Earl of \\ nitoiin. 
ftlc.ins, however, were found to prevail upon one half of 
them to advance, while tne rest relumed to the highlands. 
At Brampton, Forster o|)cned Ins commission of "general 
which had been sent to him from the Earl of Mar, and’ 
proclaimed the pretender. They continued their march to 
Penrith, where the sheriff, assisted by Lord Lonsdale and 
the Bishop of Carlisle, had assembled the whole posse 
comitatus of Cumherlaml, amounting lo twehe thoiisancl 
men, who dispersed with the utmost prccipilation at the 
approach of the rebels. Prom Penrith, Forster jiroccedcd 
by the way of Kendal and I.anc.aster to I’reston, fiom 
whence Stanhope’s regiment of dragoons, and another of 
mililia, immediately retired ; so that he took possession of 
the pi, ice without resistance. General Wilhs marched 
against the enemy with six regiments of hor^o and dra- 
goons, and one battalion of foot commanded by Colonel 
Preston. They had advanred to the bridge of Ribhle 
before Forster received intelligence of ilioir approach. He 
forlhwitli began lo raise barricadocs, and put the jilace in 
a posture of defence. On the twclflli day o( November, 
the town was briskly allackcd in two different places: but 
tlie kin^s troops met with a very warm reception, and 
were repulsed with considerable loss. Next d.ay General 
Carncnlcr anived with a reinforcement of three regiments 
of dragoons ; and the rebels were iiivosled on all sides 
riie highl.andcrs declared they would make a sally sword 
in hand, and cilhcr cut their wav through the king’s troops, 
or perish in the attempt; but they were overruled, 
horstor sent Colonel Oxlnirgh with a’tinmpet to General 
\\ illis, lo propose a capitulation. He was given to under- 
stand, that the general would not treat with rebels ; but in 
case of their surrendering at discretion, he would preient 
his soldiers from nutting them to the sword, until he 
should receive further orders. He granted them time to 
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consider till next morning, upon tlieir delivering the Eorl 
of Derwentwater and Mackintosh as hostages. When 
Forster submitted, this highlander declared he could not 
)iromise the Scots uould surrender in that manner. The 
general desired him to return to his neoplc, and he xvould 
IbrtluYith attack the town, in wliicli case every man of 
them should he cut to pieces. Tlie Scottish nohlemen did 
not choose to lun the risk; and persuaded the liighlandcrs 
to accept the terms that were ofTered. They accordnmly 
laid down their arm*-, and were ptit under a strong gii.iid. 
All the nohlemen and leaders were secured.^ Major Naim, 
Captain Lockhart, Captain Shaftoc, and Ensign Erskine, 
were tried hv a court-martial as deseiteis, and executed. 
Lord Charles Mtirniy, son of the Duke o( Athol, was 
likcwibo coiuloinned foi tlio saiiio (Miino, but rcuriovcd. 
The coinnion men were iniprisomd .it Chester and Liver- 
pool, the nohlemen and (on^idei.ihle olliccrs were sent to 
London, conveyed tinough tlie streets pinioned like tnalc- 
fuctois, and commuted to the Tower and to Newgate. 

5 XXVIl. Tlie day on uinch the lehels surrendered at 
Preston «as romarkahle for the h.ittlc of J)nml)lain, 
lought helwcen the Duke o( Argjle and llm harl of Mar, 
who commanded the jiietcnder’s iorces Ihis nohleman 
had retreated to Ins camp at Pertli, wlien he understood 
the duke sias leturncd from Lothian to Stirling.^ But 
being now joined lis the noitlieiii clans under the harl ol 
Scaforth, and those of the west commanded hy General 
Gordon, who had signalired himself in the service of the 
Czai of Muscoiy, he resolved to pass the Forth, in older 
to Join his southern friends, that they might march to- 
gctlier into England. With tins view lie advanced to 
Auchtcrardcr, where he reviewed his arinv, and rested on 
the eleietith day of Novemher. Tlie Duke of Argvie, 
apprired of Ins iiitentton, and lieing joined hv some regi- 
ments of dragoons from Ireland, deiermined to gne him 
battle in the neighhourhood of Duinblani. On the 
twelfth dav of the month, Argvle jiassnl the I’oith .it .Stir- 
ling, and encamped with his left at the village ot Dum- 
bl.iiii, and his right towards Sheriir-monr 'Die Earl of 
Mar advanced within two tnilcs of his eaiiiji, and remained 
t.ll da\-hreak in order of battle ; his arms eousistnig of 
nine thousand cfiective men, c.iva’rv as well as infanlrv. 
In the morning, the duke, uiiderst uiding thev weie m 
motion, drew up his forces, which did notexeeid three 
thousand five hundred men, on the heights to the norlh- 
e.isl of Dninblain : but he w.is outflanked both on the 
right and left. The clans that form(.d jiirt of the centre 
and right wing of the cnemv, with Glengarv and Cl.in- 
lonald at then lic.id, charged the left of the king's arinv 
sword in liand, with such impetuositv, tlial in seven 
minutes both horse and foot were totally routed with great 
slaughter; and General Whetham, who commanded them, 
fled at full gallop to Stirling, where he declared tfiat the 
roval army was totally defe.ited. In tlm mem time, the 
Duke of Argvle, who commanded in person on the right, 
attacked the left of the entmv, at the liead of Slur’s and 
Evan’s dragoons, and drove them two miles befoie bun, 
as f.ir as the water of Allan ; vet in that s|i,ice thev 
wheeled about, and titlempti d to i.dlv ten times; so tfiat 
he was obliged to press tliein hard, that thev might not 
recover from their confusion. Brigadirr Wightman fol- 
lowed, 111 order to sustain him with thiee battalions of in- 
fantrv ; while the victorious right wing of the rebels, 
having pursued Whetham a eoiisider.able way, returned 
to the field, and formed in the rear of tVigjitman, to 
the amonni of five thoiisind men. The Duke of Argvle, 
leturnmg lioin the pursuit, joined Wightman, who liad 
faced about, and taken jinssession of some enclosures and 
mud-walls, in expect ition of being attacked. In tins pos- 
ture both armies fiontcd each other till the evening, when 
the duke drew off towards Dtiinblain, and the rebels 
retired to Ardoch, without mutual molestation. Next dav 
the duke marching back to the field of battle, carried off 
the wounded, with four pieces of cannon left by the 
enemy, and retreated to Stirling. Few jirisoncrs weie 
taken'on either side; the number of the slain might be 
about five hundred of each arinv, and both generals claimed 
the victory. Tins battle was not so fat.al to the highlanders 
as the loss of Inverness, from vvliieh Sir .Tolin Mackenrie 
was driven by Simon Frarcr Lord Lovat, who. eentrary to 
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the principles he had hitherto professed, secured this im 
jiortant post for the government; by which means a fre 
communication was opened with the north ol Scotl.iml 
where the Earl of Sutherland had raised a coiisidcr.ibl 
body of vassals. The Marquis of Huntley and the Eai 
of Seaforth were obliged to quit the rebel aimy iii older t 
defend tlieir own teintoiies; and m a little time sub 
nutted to King George ; a good number of the Frazer 
declared with their chief against the pretender : the Mar 
qiiis ofTiillibardinc withdrew from the army, to cover In 
own country : and the clans, seeing no likelihood of an 
other action, began to disperse, according to custom. 

§ XXVIll. Tlie governmciit was now m a condition t 
send strong reinforcements to Scotland. Six thous.m 
men that weie claimed of the States-gener.il, by virtue 
die treaty, landed in England, and began their march f 
Edinburgh : General Cadogan set out for the same jilac 
together with Brigadier Petit, and six other engmeeis : an 
a tram of artillery was sl)i]>pcfl at the Tower for tit 
counlr\, llie Duke of ArL'\Ie resolving to dri\e the Earl 
Mai oiit of Perth, to whicli town he had ictired with th 
remains of his forces. Tite jiretender liavitig been amuse 
with the hope of seeing the whole kingdom ol Englan 
rise up as one man m his behall ; and tlie Duke of 0 
mond having made a fruitless voyage to the western coas 
to try the disposition of the jicoplc, he was now convince 
of llic v.anity of his expectation m that quarter; and, as 1 
knew not what other course to take, he lesolved to luza 
his jiersoii among his fiiends in Scotland, at a time vvh 
Ills nfi.iirs in that Icingdom were absolutely desperat 
Prom ilretagnc he posted through part of Prance m di 
guise, and embarking m a small vessel at Dunkirk, hir 
for that jiurpose, arrived on the twenty-second day 
December at Pelerliead with six geiilleraeu in Ins relmu 
one of whom was the Marquis of Tinmouth, son to tl 
Duke of Berwick, lie jiasscd through Aberdeen iiico 
into, to Fcllcrossc, where lie was met by tlie Earls of IM 
and iMarisclial, and about tliirty noblemen and gentlom 
of the first qiialitv. Hero he was solcinnlv prodiiinot 
his declamlion dated at Commerev, was printed and c 
cul.ited through all the jvarts in th.il neighhourliond ; ai 
he received addresses from the rpiscop.il clcrgv, and i 
laitv of ih.U comiminioii in the diocc'c ot Ahcnhen. ( 
the' fifth dav of January, he made liis juihlic entry in 
Dundee; and on llie seventh arrived at Scone, wlieic 
seemed dclcrmitied to stay until the ceremoiiv of his co 
nation should he performed. From iheiice he m.ido 
exciir'inii to Perth, vvlieic he reviewed his forces Tli 
he formed a icgiil.ir council ; and published six procl.m 
tioiis ; one foi a general th.mksgiving, on account of I 
s.irc arrival ; another enjoining the ministers to pray 
liim m churches ; a third establishing the currem-v of 
reigu coins; a fourth sununomiig the meeting of the c 
veminn of estates ; a fifth ordering all .sensible men 
reirur to his standard ; and a sixth, fixing the twenty-th 
dav of Jamiary for his coionatioii. He made a pathe 
speech in a gr.ind roiineil, at which all the chiefs of 
I'.irly assisted. Tlicy determined, how ever, to abandon 
enterprise, as the king’s arinv was reinfoiccd by the Du 
auxill iries, iiml they themselves were not only reduced 
a small number, h'ut likewise destitute of moiicv, ar 
ammunition, for.ige,aiidjirovisioii ; for the Duke of Aig 
had t.ikcii possession of Burnt-island, and traiisjioitec 
dencliment to Eife, so as to cut ofl’ Alar’s commuiiicat 
with that fertile country. 

§ X\IX Nolwilhsl.iiiding the seventy of the wc.vt1 
anil a jiroduious f.dl of snow, which reiideicd the ro. 
almost impassable, the duke, on the twenty-ninth 
.T.inuarv, began Ins march to Dumblam, and next 
reached Tullibardine, where he received intelligence t 
the Jiretender and Ins forces had, on the jireccding day, 
tired towards Dundee. He forthvvitli took possession 
Perth ; iuid then liegan his march to Aherhrothick m j 
suit of the enemy. The Chevalier dc St. George, he 
thus hotly tmrsued, was prevailed upon to embark 
ho.ird a small Frencli ship lliat lay in the haihour of M 
trose. He was accompanied bv the Earls of Alar . 
Mclford, the Lord Drummoml, Lieutenaiit-Genei.d B 
Icy, and other persons of distinction, to the numbe 
seventeen. In order to avoid the Eiigbsh cruivets, t 
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stretched over to Norway, and coasting along the German ment that the pretender was actually in Scotland headin'^ 
and Dutch shores, arrived in five days at Graveline, the rebellion, and assuming the stj’le and title of Kinv ol" 
General Gordon, «hom the pretender had left commander these realms; he demanded of the Commons such supulv 
in chief of the forces, assisted by the Earl Marischal, pro- as might discourage anv foreign power from assistin<r the 
ceeded with them to Aberdeen, where he secured three ’ rebels. On Thursday the nineteenth day of Januar" all 
vessels to sail northward, and take on board the persons the impeached lords pleaded guilty to the articles exhibited 
who intended to make their escape to the continent. Then against them, except the Earl of Wintoun, who petitioned 
they continued their march through Strathspey and Strath- for a longer time, on various pretences. The rest received 
down, to the hills of Badenock, where the common people sentence of death on the ninth day of February, in the 
were quietly dismissed. This retreat was made with such court erected in Westminster-hall, where the Lord Chan- 
expedition, that the Duke of Argyle, with all his activity, cellor Cowper presided as lord high-steward on that occa- 
could never oveitake their rear-guard, which consisted of sion. The Countess of Nithsdale and Lady Nairn threw 
a thousand horse, commanded by the Earl Marischal. themselves at the king’s feet, as he [lassed through the 
Such was the issue of a rebellion that proved fatal to many apaitments of the palace, and implored his mercy iirbehalf 
noble families : a rebellion which, in all probability, would of their husbands : but their tears and entreaties produced 
never have happened, liad not the violent measures of a no effect. The council resolved that the sentence should 
whig ministry kindled such a flame of discontent m the be executed, and orders weie given for that puipose to the 
nation, as encouraged the partisans of the pretender to lieutenant of the Tower, and the sheriffs of London and 
hazard a revolt. Middlesex. 

§ XXX. The parliament of Ireland, which met at § XXXII. The Countess of Derwentwater, with her 
Dublin on the twelfth day of November, seemed even sister, accompanied by the Duchesses of Cleveland and 
more zealous, if possible, than that of England, for the Bolton, and several other ladies of the first distinction, 
present administration. They passed bills for recognising was introduced by the Dukes of Richmond and St. 
the king’s title ; for the security of his person and govern- Alban’s into the king's bed-chamber, where she invoked 
ment ; for setting a jirice on the pretender’s head ; and for his majesty’s clemency for her tinfortunate consort. She 
attainting the Duke of Ormond. They granted the sup- afterwards repaired to the lobby of the House of Peers, 
plies without opposition. All those who had addressed attended by the ladies of the other condemned lords and 
the late queen in favour of Sir Constantine Phipps, then above twenty others of the same quality, and begged the 
lord chancellor of Ireland, were now brought upon their intercession of the House : but no regard was paid to 
knees, and censured as guilty of a breach of privilege, their petition. Next day, they petitioned both Houses of 
They desired the lords justices would issue a pi oclamation parliament. The Commons rejected their suit. In the 
against the popish inhabitants of Limerick and Galway, upper House, the Duke of Richmond delivered a petition 
who, presuining upon the capitulation signed by King from the Earl of Derwentwater to whom he ivas nearlv 
William, claimed an o.xemption from the penalties imposed related, at the same time declaring that lie himself should 
upon other papists. They engaged iii an association oppose his solicitation. The Eail of Derby expressed 
against the pretender, and all his abettors. They voted some compassion for the numerous family of Lord Nairn, 
the Earl of Anglesey an enemy to the king and kingdom. Petitions from the rest were presented by other lords, 
because he advised the queen to break the army, and pro- moved with pity and humanity. Lord Townshend and 
rogue the late parliament; and they addressed the king others vehemently opposed theif being read. The Earl of 
to remove him fiom his council and service. 'Tlie lords Nottingham thought this indulgence might be granted : 
justices granted orders for apprehending the Earls of the House assented to his opinion, and agreed to an 
Antrim and Westmeath, the Lords Netterville, Cahir, and address, praying his majesty would reprieve such of the 
Dillon, as persons suspected of disaffection to the govern- condemned lords as should seem to deserve his mercy, 
ment. 'Then they adjourned the two Houses. To this petition the king answered, that on this, and all 

§ XXXI. The king, in his speech to the English parlia- other occasions, he would do what he thought most coii- 
ineiit, winch met on the ninth of January, told them he sistent with the dignity of his crown and the safety of his 
had reason to believe the pretender was landed in Scot- people. The Earl of i^ottingham, president of the council, 
land : he congratulated them on the success of his arms ins brother the Earl of Aylesbury, chancellor of the duchy 
in sup'pressing the rebellion : on the conclusion of the of Lancaster, his son Lord Finch, one of the lords of the 
barrier treaty betsveen the emperor and the States-general, treasury. Ins kinsman Lord Guernsey, master of the jewel- 
under his guarantee : on a convention with Spain that office, were altogether dismissed from his matesty’s service, 
would deliver the trade of England to that kingdom from Orders were despatclied for executing the Earls of Der- 
the newimpositions and hardships to which it was subjected wentwater and Nithsdale, .and the Viscount of Kenmuir, 
in consequence of the late treaties. He likewise gave immediately ; the others were respited to the seventh day 
them to understand, that a treaty for renewing all former of March. Nithsdale made his escape in woman’s apparel, 
alliances between the crown of Great Britain and the furnished and conveyed to him by his own mother. On 
States-general was almost concluded ; and he assured the the twenty-fourth day of February, Derwentwater and 
Commons he would freely give up all the estates that Kenmuir were beheaded on Tower-hill. The former was 
should become forfeited to the crown by this rebellion, to an amiable youth, brave, open, generous, hospitable, and 
be applied towards defraying the extraordinary expense humane. Ilis fate drew tears from the spectators, and 
incurred on this occasion. The Commons, in their address was a great misfortune to the country in which he lived, 
of thanks, declared that they would prosecute, in the most He gave bread to multitudes of people whom he em- 
vigorqus and impartial manner, the authors of those de- ployed on his estate ; the poor, the widow, and the orphan 
structive councils which had drawn down such miseries rejoiced in his bounty. Kenmuir was a virtuous noble- 
upon the nation. Their resolutions were speedy, and man, calm, sensible, resolute, and resigned. He was a 
exactly conformable to this declaration. They expelled devout member of the English church but Annals Bo 
M r. Forster from the House. They forthwith impeached the other died in the faith of Rome: both imfibr Patten, 
the Earls of Derwentwater, Nithsdale, Carnwath, and adhered to their political principles. On li’am'l’^ Imw!' 
Wintoun; Lords Widdrington, Kenmuir, and Nairn, the fifteenth day of March, Wintoun was Inals, 
^ese noblemen being brouglit to tlie bar of the House of brought to trial, and being convicted received sentence of 
Lords, heard the articles of impeachment read on the death. 

tenth day of January, and were ordered to put in their § XXXIII. When the king passed the , 
answers on the sixteenth. The impeachments being lodged, land-tax bill, which w.as ushered m with a 
the lower House ordered a bill to be brought in for con- very extraordinary preamble, be informed both Houses of 
tinning the suspension of the habeas corpus act: then the pretender^s flight from Scotland. In the beginning of 
lliey prep^ed another to attaint the Marquis of Tullibar- April, a commission for trying the rebels met in the court 
mne, the Earls of Mar and Linlithgow, and Lord John of common pleas, when bills of high treason were found 
Drummond. On the twenty-first day of January, the against Mr. Forster, Mackintosh, and twenty of their con- 
king gave the royal assent to the bill for continuing the federates. Forster escaped from Newgate, and reached the 
suspension of the habeas coipus act. He told the parlia- continent in safety : the rest jileaded not guiltv, and were 
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indulged with time to prepare for tlieir trials, flio judges, 
a]>pointed to try the reucis at Liverpool, found a coiMiucr- 
aulc munbor guilty of high treason. Tvvo-and-lvventy 
were executed nt Freston and Alanchcster: iibout a thou- 
sand prisoners subinitlcd to the king’s menw, luid |ie- 
tiltoncd for transpoitsilinii. Piit<, Uie keaiicr of Newgate, 
being suspected of having connived at Fonlcris esuape, 
vvas tried fur his life nt the Old Bailey, nnd nc(]Uitted. 
NoiwitiistaiidiiiK this proseeittipn. which ought to Imvo 
redoubled the vigilanco of the jaitvis, Ilrigadier Mackin- 
tosh, and several other pritonuis, broke froiu Newgate, 
after having mastered thu keeper nnd turnkey, uml div- 
armed the sentinel. 'l1io couit procccdeil wiili tlie trials 
of those tint rcnuiincd ; and a great iiuiiilier were fotiitd 
guilty: four or five were hanged, drawn, and nui^tul nt 
Tyburn ; nnd union]: tlioe w.is one William r.uil, a clco- 
Kyiunu, who, in his last siwecli, professed lunMelf a true 
and sincere meinlicr of tho rbtiren of England, _ tot not of 
the revolution srhisinatind church, whoso bishopi had 
abandoned tlie kingiand shamefully jsiveii ui» tlioir Mck'* 
siasticai rights, by submiltinu to the unUwful, invalid, lay 
dcprivatiuns authorixed by ihi* I'ruico of (traiiee.. 

I XXXIV. Tnouch die nbellmn was extinguwbcd, the 
flamo of national disvatisCatiou Mill nntinutd tor^; 
tho severities exercised against Uu; rebels increased the 
general discontent: for now the danger was blown over 
Uicir tomanu lUssians began to ptevail. lliu courage and 
fottitude wtili whirh the comlemned iterrani encountered 
the luiiisof dtaih in its must dnadrul furnt, prepossessed 
many i|iccutor< in favour of the cause by which those 
unlitippy victims were aninuird. In a woni, p«n.«uiipn. 
as Usual, extendnl the henrsy. Tlio mmUiiy, pereeivme 
this Uiiiveisal duairi-i,lioii, and dreading die retoliilton of 
0 new iiailiamelii, siltivli might wmt thu pusver fruni their 
fticiioii, and relort upon iiicra ihc violence of their «iwn 
incasum,fotnistla ie>oluiirmt.<iuaHy odious and elftctual 
to establish their adminbiratiun. 'Ints was no oilier dun 
a scheme in ie|H-at dm im nniol act, and by a new Usv to 
exund do: icrni of lurlianients lusssen jsart. (to the 
iciilh day of Amil. ii'C Duke of Dcsuushiiu ivpn.’snilci), 
in tlhl i louse or lamts, dut triennial etiHiioiu serxid to 
k«fp up ]utty divisions ; to raise and furai-nt fvwls in 
pnsaiu fundiea: |» iimduie tuuiuus exiwnief, and give 
occasion to the caiMls .ind iittrigucs of foreign pnnes i t 
that it became the wisdom of suih an august ast«.nbty, to 
a|i]i|y pni{H'r remidi. s to an wd dut might to aiicnibd 
With the most dangerous consopicncsn, csmciallv lu the 
present icui|s-f of the nation, as the spinl vi retoluun still 
leiiuii.iai uncoiu|uerssl. lie, ibirs'futx", iireiiowsl a toll 
for enlaiging ihe cuntinuaticu of |uihaittvnis. tie wan 
srcoudrd by till! E.itls of Dufsel and Kockinghom. Uie 
Duke of Argyll*. Lonl To»ii»hcnd.mid the odirrchufs 
of dal party. 'Die lauliuii was oppsisrd by the KuU of 
Notiiiigbani, .Vtingden, and Faulvl. They olncrsvd, dut 
ficiiuriii poiliainenis ssere rrf)uirvsl by die fuiidauiLnut 
loiisiiiutiun ufdic kiogdoni, ascs-rtained in the pnwticc of 
iiMiiyaget; dut Ihe members of dm lower i louse were 
chosen by dm tody of the oaliun, for a ctrtain term of 
years, at the cxpirauou of whicit diey could to no longer 
re|iresenuii>t.s of die moph', who/by die (uibamcnrs 
protracting lU own aulnoniy, ssuuld to deprived of dm 
only remvdy wbicb limy lave against tbow svhu, dirougli 
ignorance or cwTuifiion, bi.irayed dm mist reposesl m 
them ; dm the rvasoiii in fasuur of such a hill went weak 
mid ffivolous: diai,wii|i U's|h.>ci Hi foreign alliances, no 
prince or statu could nusoiMhly depend upon a (leoplii to 
dvrend dicir liberties and iuieresii, who should be diuugbt 
to liave given up so gn;.tt a nail of dmir own : nor would 
it be prudent in them to wlsli for a elungu in that cunvil- 
lultuu under which Euru|m bad of late been so powerfully 
supiwited : Oil the evutnuy, dicy iniglit to deterred from 
entering into any engagetimnis with Great Uiiuio, when 
infonned by dm preamble of dm hill, that die {mpish tie- 
tiuii was so dangerotu as to threaien dmtritciion to the 
govx'mmcnt: they would npprelieud that die adiuinixira- 
lion vfiLs so weak as to want so exlraordiimry a provMon 
for its safety: dal the gentlemen of UriLitn were not to 
be trusted ; and that dm good atTi-ciions of dm pcoplo 
were restrained widtiu tbeliniiuof the House of Com- 
mons. 'i1my aftiroied drat tbu bill, for from preventing 
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dm expense of elccUona, would rather increase it, and 
cucoumgn every species of corruption; for the value of a 
scat would always be in proportion to the duration of a 
piiriiamunl ; nnd dm purclmso would rise accordingly: 
that a long parliament would yield a greater temptation, 
na well os a better opportunity to a vicious niinbtiy, to 
corrupt dm members, than they could possibly have when 
tho parlininciits were short and frequent: that the same 
rcasoiH urged for (lassing die bill to continue this parlia- 
ment fur (.even years would he at least as strong, and, by 
dm conduct of the ministry, might be made much stronger 
before thu end of that term, fur continuing, nnd even per- 
imtuaiing iheir legixlativa power, to dm absolute subver- 
sion of die third estate of dm realm. Timsc atgumonts 
served only to form a decent debate, after which the bill 
fur seplenninl parliaineuts passed by a great majority; 
though twenty peers entered a pretest It met widi the 
same fate in thu lower House, where nrnny strong objec- 
tions were stated to no purpose. 'Hivy were represented 
IIS the efTects of |iarty spleen ; and, indeed, diis was the 
great spring of ncuon on both sides. The qtiesdon for the 
bill was cimed in dm afliruative ; and in a little time it 
received dm roval sanction. 

$ XXXV'. llm rcboiiion being ntlcrly quelled, and nil 
dm suspected persons of consequence detained in safe 
custody, tho king resolved to visit his Gentian domimons, 
where he foreaiw a storm gathering from tho quarter of 
Sweden, Ckvlcs XI I. wax extremely exasneramd against 
the Klertor of Hanover, fur laving onlerul into the con- 
ftdi'iaigr against him in hix absinicv, particulariy for his 
laving putcliased dm duchies of Urenien and Verden, 
which coiuiilutcd |Mit of Ills domtutonx ; and be breadied 
nothitig hut levengo aaniiKl the King of Great Britain. U 
iros with a view to avert this danger, or pieinre ag.iinst it, 
that the king now diti-rintiwd uimn a voyage to the epn- 
tumiil. But ai be was rvsiiiiUu from leiiving his Urilixh 
domitiioiM, bv the net for the further limitation of dm 
aowii, diix claure* wax ri'ix'akd in a nivvbill liiat pavxerl 
ihrengh todi I ioure-x Without dm icuM difticulty . Gn the 
tvvtuly.sixdi day of June, the king clowd the ses'.ion with 
a speech upon dm usual lupirx, in which, however. Im 
obieitu), dut the nuinerous tnstancvs of riiLrev Im lad 
vtowii, semd only to eucotirage dm factipn of dm pn*- 
iLitder, wtiom parlisanx acted widi xuch iiisoienee and 
fully, at if dmy iiiiendoi to convinct* dm world ih.-ii they 
Were nut lo to reckumcri by gentle iimdioiN. lie tnii- 
itutcd biv pur|Hi'e of visiting hi* domiiiimix m (•enuaitv ; 
and gave ilmin to undirsi.uin. that Im had cun*>lilutrd iii« 
toloved son, the I'rinceor VVaivt, giranlian of dm kmgiiom 
in lux abr.'nce. .\bout diU neriurl, General Macartney, 
wlio liod reiutned lu ItoglamI at the accesxion of King 
George, ore Kiiltd himself to i^t for the murder of the 
Duke of Hamilton. Hmdi’imMtionvf Culunel Hamilioit 
Was cunimdicicd by two park-kee|it rx : the general was 
iieiiuiitcd of dm clcugv*, resiond to bis rank hi the arniv, 
ami graiiiicd widi dm commnid of a regiment. The king’s 
tovdier, Prince Ernest. Iltshup of Groabruck, was enated 
Duke of Vork and .Mbany. and Earl of HNlbr. The 
Duke of sVrgyte.and hi* hmihcr dm Earl uf Hay. to whom 
lux majesty owed, in a great mia*nre, his peaceable accet- 
*uiii Id die throne, as well as the extinction of dm ictoltion 
ill iscudand, were now disinixved from all their cinplov- 
menis. Gi’iieral Carprnier sucirvded dm Duke in the 
chief command of the (brccs in North Britain, and in the 
gowrimteutof Port Maton; and dm Duke of MumroMi 
was aiqioiiilKd lord reguier of Scotland in the room of dm 
Earluritav. 

j XXXV'l. Gn theacvenlb day of July, dm king em- 
hatkerl at Grave>vnd, l.nnlvd on the ninth m Holland, 
dirough which be ]>a>sevl incognito to Hanover, and from 
lhent.e set out fur Pvrmont. Hii aim wax lo secure* his 
German dominions IVom the Swede, and Ureal Britain 
from the prvti-niK-r. ’llivse two princes had already begun 
U) form a design, iii coniunction, of invading Ids kingdom. 
He knew dm Duke of Orleans wux resolved to ascend tho 
ibroim of France, in ease dm young king, who wax a sickly 
diild, sliuuld die widtoni male tone, ^be rcgcut was not 
ignorant that Philip of Spain would imwcrfully contest 
that succevMon, iiotwitbsundiiig this reiiuitciatum ; and 
be \v.ts ghid uf tin opportunity to strengthen his interest 
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by an alliance with the maritime powers of England 
and Holland. The King of England sounded him on this 
subject, and found him eager to engage in such an asso- 
ciation. The negociation was carried on by General Ca- 
dogan for EnLdand,the Abbe du Bois for France, and the 
Pensionary Ileinsius for the States-general. The regent 
leadily complied with all their demands. He engaged 
that the pretender should immediately depart from Avig- 
non to the other side of the Alfis, and never return to 
Lorraine or France on any pretence whatsoever : that no 
lebellious subjects of Great Britain should be allowed to 
reside in that kingdom : and that the treaty of Utrecht, 
with respect to the demolition of Dunkirk, should be 
fully executed to the satisfaction of his Britannic majestv. 
The treaty contained a mutual guarantee of all the places 
possessed by the contracting powers : of the protestant 
succession on the throne of England, as well as of that of 
the Duke of Orleans to the crown of France : and a de- 
fensive alliance, stipulating the proportion of ships and 
forces to be furnished to that power which should be dis- 
tuibed at home or invaded from abroad. The English 
people murmuied at this treaty. They said an unnecessary 
umbrage was given to Spain, with which the nation had 
great commercial connexions ; and that on pretence of an 
invasion, a body of foreign troops might be introduced to 
enslave the kingdom. 

§ XXXVII. His majesty was not so successful in his 
endeavours to appease the King of Sueden,who refused 
to listen to any overtures until Bremen and Verden should 
be restored. These the Elector of Hanover resolved to 
keep as a fair purchase ; and he engaged in a confederacy 
with the enemies of Charles, for the maintenance of this 
acquisition. Meanwhile his rupture with Sweden was 
extremely prejudicial to the commerce of England, and 
had well nigh entailed upon the kingdom another invasion, 
much more formidable than that which had so lately mis- 
carried. The ministers of Sweden resident at London, 
Paris, and the Hague, maintained a correspondence with 
the disaffected subjects of Great Britain. A scheme was 
formed for the Swedish king’s landing on this island with 
a considerable body of forces, where lie should be joined 
by the malcontents of the united kingdom. Charles re- 
lished the enterprise, which flattered his ambition and 
revenge : nor was it disagreeable to the Czar of Muscovv, 
who resented the elector’s offer of joining the Swede 
against the Russians, provided he would ratify the cession 
of Bremen and Verden. King George having received 
intimation of these intrigues, returned to England towards 
the end of January ; and ordered a detachment of foot 
guards to secure Count Gy llenburg, the Swedish minister, 
with all his papers. At the same time. Sir Jacob Bancks 
and Mr. Charles CtEsar were apprehended. The other 
foreign ministeis took the alarm, and remonstrated to the 
ministry upon this outrage committed against the law of 
nations. The two secretaries. Stanhope and Methuen, 
wrote circular letters to them, assuring them that in a day 
or two they should be acquainted with the reasons that 
induced the king to take such an extraordinary step. They 
were generally satisfied with this intimation ; but the 
Marquis de Montelcone, ambassador from Spain, express- 
ed his concern, that no other way could be found to pre- 
serve the peace of the kingdom without arresting the 
person of a public minister, and seizing all his pa’pers ; 
which were the sacred repositories of his master’s secrets ; 
he observed, that in whatever manner these two facts might 
seem to be understood, they very sensibly wounded the 
law of nations. About the same time Baron Gortz, the 
Swedish residentiary in Holland, was seized with his 
papers at Arnheim, at the desire of King George, com- 
municated to the States by Mr. Leathes, his minister at 
the Hague. The baron owned he had projected the inva- 
sion, a design that was justified by the conduct of King 
George, who had joined the princes in confederacy against 
the King of Sweden, without having received the least 
provocation : who had assisted the King of Denmark in 
subduing the duchies of Bremen and Veiden, and then 
purchased them of the usurper; and who had, in the 
course of this very summer, sent a strong squadron of 
ships to the Baltic, where it joined the Danes and Russians 
against the Swedish fleet. 


§ XXXVIII. When the mrliament of Great Britain 
met on the twentieth day of February, the king informed 
them of the triple alliance he had concluded with Fiance 
and Holland. He mentioned the projected invasion ; told 
them he had given orders for laying before them copies of 
the letters which had passed between the Swedish minis- 
ters on that subject; and he demanded of the Commons 
such supplies as should be found necessary for the defence 
of the kingdom. By those papers it appeared that the 
scheme projected by Baron Gortz was veiy plausible, and 
even lipe for execution; which, however, was postponed 
until the army should be reduced, and the Dutch auxili- 
aries sent back to their own country. The letters being 
read in parliament, both Houses presented addresses, in 
which they extolled the king’s prudence in establishing 
such conventions with foreign potentates as might repair 
the gross defects, and prevent the pernicious consequences, 
of the treaty of Utrecht, which they termed a treacherous 
and dishonourable peace; and they expressed their horror 
and indignation at tiie malice and ingratitude of those who 
had encouraged an invasion of their countiy. He like- 
wise received an address of the same kind fiom the con- 
vention ; another from the dissenting ministers ; a third 
from the university of Cambridge ; but Oxford was not 
so lavish of her compliments. At a meeting of the vice- 
chancellor and heads of that university, a motion was 
made for an address to the king, on the suppression of the 
late unnatural rebellion, his majesty’s safe return, and the 
favour lately shown to the university, in omitting, at then- 
request, the ceremony of burning in effigy the devil, the 
Pope, the pretender, the Duke of Ormond, and the Earl 
of IMar, on the anniversarv of his majesty’s accession. 
Dr. Smallridge, Bishop of Bristol, observed, that the re- 
bellion had been long suppressed : that there would be no 
end_ of addresses, should one be presented every time Ins 
majesty returned from his German dominions ; that the 
late favour they had received was overbalanced by a whole 
regiment now quartered upon them : and that theie was 
no precedent for addressing a king upon his return from 
his German dominions. The unnersity thought they had 
reason to complain of the little regard paid to their remon- 
strance, touching a not raised in that city by the soldiers 
there quaitered, on pretence that the anniversary of the 
princess birth-dav had not been celebrated with the usual 
rejoicings. Affidavits had been sent up to the council, 
which seemed to favour the officers of the regiment. 
When the House of Lords deliberated upon the mutmy- 
bill, by which the soldiers were exempted from arrests for 
debts, complaint was made of their licentious behaviour 
at Oxford ; and a motion was made, that they should in- 
quire into the riot. The Lords presented an address to 
the queen, desiring that the papers relating to that affair 
might be laid before the House. These being perused, 
were found to be recriminations between the Oxonians 
and the officers of the regiment. A warm debate ensued, 
during which the Earl of Abingdon offered a petition from 
the vice-chancellor of the university, the mayor and ma- 
gistrates of Oxford, praying to be heard. One of the 
court members observing that it would be irregular to re- 
ceive a petition while the House was in a grand commit- 
tee, a motion was made, that the chairman should leave 
the chair ; but this being carried in the negative, the de- 
bate was resumed, and the majority agreed to the follow- 
ing resolutions : That the heads of the university, and 
mayor of the city, neglected to make public rejoicings on 
the prince’s birth-day ; that the officers having met to ce- 
lebrate that day, the house in which they had assembled 
was assaulted, and the windows were broken by the rab- 
ble; that this assault was the beginning and occasion of 
the riots that ensued ; that the conduct of the major 
seemed well justified by the affidavits produced on his 
part ; that the printing and publishing the ,, 

depositions, upon which the complaints re- tinars.^'l)’pb.*°!n 
lating to the riots at Oxford were founded, Jj’j’i '’' ‘ 
while that matter was under the examination ‘ 
of the lords of the committee of the council, before they 
had time to come to any resolution touching the same, was 
irregular, disrespectful to his royal highness, and tending 
to sedition. An inquiiy of this nature, so managed, did not 
much redound to the honour of such an august assembly. 
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'■ prohibiting all commerce with Sweden, a 
branch of trade which was of the utmost consequence 
to the English merchants. They voted ten thousand 
seamen for the ensuing year; granted about a million 
for the maintenance of guaid^, garrisons, and land- 
forces ; and passed the bill relating to mutiny and deser- 
tion. The House likewise voted four-and-tweiity thousand 
pounds for the payment of four battalions of Munster and 
two of Sa\e-Gotha, which the king had taken into his sei- 
vice, to supply the place of such as might be, during the 
rebellion, arawn from the garrisons of the States-geneial to 
the assistance of England. This vote, however, was not 
carried without a violent debate. The demand was in- 
veighed against as an imposition, seeing no troops had ever 
served. A motion was made for an address, desiring that 
the instructions of those who concluded the treaties might 
be laid before the House ; but this was overruled by the 
majority.'' The supplies were raised by a land tax of 
three shillings in the pound, and a malt tax. What the 
Commons had given was not thought sufficient for the ex- 
cuse of the year; therefore Mr. Secietary Stanhope 
rought a message from his majesty, demanding an extra- 
ordinary supply, that he might be the better enabled to 
secure his kingdoms against the danger with which they 
were threatened from Sweden ; and he moved that a sup- 
ply should be granted to his majesty for this purpose. Mr. 
Sluppen observed it was a great misfortune that the king 
was as little acquainted with the parliamentarv proceed- 
ings as with the language of the country : that the message 
was unparliamentary and unprecedented ; and, in his 
opinion, penned by some foieign minister: he said heharl 
been often told that his majesty had retrieved the honour 
and reputation of the nation ; a truth which appeared in 
the flourishing condition of trade ; but that the supply de- 
manded seemed to be inconsistent with the glorious 
arhantagos which bis majesty had obtained for the people. 
He was seconded by Mr. Hungerford, who declared that 
for his part he could not understand what occasion there 
was for now alliances ; much less that they should be 
purchased with money. He expressed his surprise that a 
nation so lately the terror of France and Spain, should now 
seem to fear so inconsiderate an enemy as the King of 
Sweden. The motion was supported by Mr. Boscawen, 
Sir Gilbert Hoalhcotc, and others ; but some of the wings 
spoke against it ; and M'r. Robert Walpole was silent. 
The speaker, and Mr. Smith, one of the tellers of the ex- 
chequer, opposed this unparliamentary way of demanding 
the supply: the former proposed that part of the army 
should be disbanded, and the money applied towards the 
making good such new engagements as were deemed ne- 
cessary. After several successive debates, tlie resolution 
for a supply was carried by a majority of four voices. 

§ XL. The ministry was now divided within itself. 
Lord Townshend hacf been removed from the office of 
secretary of state, by the intrigues of the Earl of Sunder- 
land ; and he was now likewise dismissed from the place 
of lord-lieutenaiit of Ireland. Mr. Robert Walpole resign- 
ed his posts of first commissioner of the treasury and chan- 
cellor of the exchequer : his example was followed by Mr. 
Pultenev, sccrotaiy at war, and Mr. Methuen, secretary of 
state. When the afiair of the supply was resumed in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Stanhope made a motion for 
granting two hundred and fifty thousand pounds for that 
purpose. Mr. rulteney observed, that having resigned his 
place, he might now act with the freedom becoming an 
Englishman : he declaied against the manner of granting 
the supply, as uriparliamentarv .and unprecedented. He 
said he could not persuade liimself that any Englishman 
advised liis majesty to send such a message ; but he 
doubted not the’resolution of a British parliament would 
make a German ministry tremble. Mr. Stanhope having 
harangued the House in vindication of the ministry, Mr. 
Smith answered every article pf his speech : he aflirmed 
that if an estimate of the conduct of the ministry in rela- 
tion to affairs abroad was to be made fiom a comparison 

(I This ypir ^^as ren'lere«l famous by a complete Mctory which Prince I 
Tuffpne obtaiuefl o\ er tin* I urks at Pptpruaradm upon tlie Danube I he i 
iMttle was foucht on the filtli <l.iy of August. I he unperiiil army ilid not | 
exceeil sixty thousrtud men : timt of the infidels amounted to one hundred i 
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of their conduct at home, they would not appear alt 
so faultless as they were represented. “ Was it not 
take (said he) not to preserve the peace at home, a 
king liad .ascended the throne with the universal a 
and joyful acclamations of all his subjects? Was i 
mistake, upon the breaking out of the rebellion, 
issue a proclamation, to offer pardon to such as sho 
turn home peace.ably, according to the custom on 
occasions of the same nature ? Was it not a mistak 
the suppression of the rebellion and the trial and t 
cution of the principal authors of it, to keep up amm 
and drive people to despair, by not passing an 
indemnity, by keeping so many persons under bar 
tedious confinement, and by granting pardons to 
witliout leaving them any means to subsist? Is it 
mistake, not to trust a vote of parliament for makin 
such eng.agemetits as his majesty should think pro 
enter into; and instead of tbat, to insist on the gr 
this supply in such an extraordinary manner ! Is it 
mistake, to take this opportunity to create division 
render some of the king’s best fi'iends suspected an 
noxious ? Is It not a mistake, in short, to form partie 
cabals, in order to bring in a bill to repeal the act of 
sional conformity?” A great number of member 
agreed to this measiue in private, tliough at this per 
was not brought into the Ilouse of (Commons. A 
long debate the sum was granted. These were th 
fruits of Britain’s being wedded to the interests of th 
tinent. The Elector of Hanover quarrelled with tlie 
of Sweden ; and England was not only deprived of 
cessary branch of commerce, but even obliged to su 
him in the prosecution of the w.ar. The ministry 
underivent a new revolution. The Earl of Snnde 
.and Mr. Addison were appointed secretaries of state 
Stanhope became first commissioner of the treasury 
chancellor of the exchequer. 

§ XLI. On the sixth day of May, the king going t 
House of Peers, gave the'pailiam'ent to undeistand, 
the fleet under Sir George Byng, uliicli had sailed t 
Baltic, to observe the motions of the Swedes, was s 
arrived in tlie Sound. He said he had given orders f 
immediate reduction of ten thousand soldiers, .is w 
rlirections to prepare an act of indemnity. He de 
they would t.iKe proper measures for reducing the ji 
debts witli a just regard to parliamentary credit : and 
they would go through the public business with all 
sible dcspatcli and unanimity. Some progress had all 
been made in deliberations upon the debt of the na 
which was comprehended under the two heads of red 
able and inedeemable encumbrances. The first had 
contracted with a redeemable interest ; and these tlie ) 
lie had a right to discharge : the others consisted of 
and short annuities granted for a greater or less numb 
years, which could not be altered without the consei 
the proprietors. Mr. Robert Walpole liad rejecte 
scheme for lessening the interest, and paying tlie capit 
those debts, before he resigned his [dace in tlieexclieq 
He proposed, in the House of Commons, to reduce 
interest of redeemable funds, and offer an alternativ 
the proprietors of annuities. His plan was approved ; 
when he lesigned his places, the minister made s 
small alterations in it, which furnished liim with a [irete 
for opposing tlie execution of the scheme. In the co 
of the debate, some warm altercation passed between 1 
and Mr. Stanhope, by nlncli it appeared they had ma 
practice of selling [ikaces and reversions. Mr. Hunger 
standing up, said he was sorry to see two such great n 
running foul of one another; that, however, they ougli 
be looked iqion as patriots .and fathers of their country; < 
sincctliey had by mischance discovered their nakedness, 
other members ought, according to the custom of the East 
turn their backs upon them, that (hey might not be seen 
such a shameful condition. Mr. Boscawen moved that 
House would lay theircommands upon them, that no furt 
notice should be' taken of what had passed. He wassecon 
by Mr.Methuen : the House approved of the motion; and 

nnd fifty thousand* commanded by the ijrand vizir, Avho "was mnrf 
vounded in the engagement. Ihe infidels were foially defeated, witli 
lossot HU tlipir tents, artiUeiy, and bagg'ase ; so that the victors obtai 
an immense booty. 
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speaker took their \Yord and honour that they should not 
prosecute their resentment. The money-corporations hav- 
in': agreed to provide cash for such creditors as should be 
willing to receive their principal, the House came to certain 
lesolutions, on which were founded the three bills that 
passed into laws, under the names of “ The South Sea 
Act, the Bank Act, and the General Fund Act.” The 
original stock of the South Sea company did not exceed 
nine millions four hundred and seventy-one thousand 
three hundred and twenty-five pounds; but the funds 
granted being sufficient to answer the interest of ten mil- 
lions at six per cent, the company made up that sum to 
the government, for which they received six hundred 
thousand pounds yearly, and eight thousand pounds a 
year, for management. By this act they declared them- 
selves willing to receive five hundred thousand pounds, 
and the eight thousand for management. It was enacted. 
That the company should continue a corporation until the 
redemption of their annuity, towards winch not less than a 
million should be paid at a time. They were likewise 
required to advance a sum not exceeding two millions, 
towards discharging the principal and interest due on the 
four lottery funds of the ninth and tenth years of Queen 
Anne. By the bank act the governors and company de- 
clared themselves willing to accept an annuity of eighty- 
eight thousand seven hundred and fifty-one pounds, seven 
shillings, and ten pence halfpenny, or the principal of one 
million seven hundred and seventy-five thousand twent\- 
seven pounds, seventeen shillings, and ten pence halfpenny, 
in lieu of the present annuity, amounting to one hundred 
and SIX thousand five hundred and one pounds, thirteen 
shillings, and five pence. They likewise declared them- 
selves willing to discharge, and deliver up to be cancelled, 
as many exchequer bills as amounted to two millions, and 
to accept of an annuity of one hundred thousand pounds, 
being after the rate of five per cent, redeemable after one 
year’s notice ; to circulate the remaining exchequer bills at 
three per cent, and one penny per day. It was enacted. 
That tiie former allowances should be continued to Christ- 
mas, and then the bank should have for circulating the 
two millions five hundred and sixty-one thousand and 
twenty-five pounds remaining exchequer bills, an annuity 
of seventy-six thousand eight hundred and thirty pounds 
fifteen shillings at the rate of three pounds per cent, till 
redeemed, over and above the one penny a day for interest. 
By the satne act the bank was lequired to advance a sum 
not exceeding two millions five hundred thousand pounds, 
tmyards discharging the national debt, if wanted, on con- 
dition that they should have five pounds per cent, for as 
much as they might advance, redeemable bv parliament. 
The general fund act recited the several acts of parliaments, 
for establishing the four lotteries in the ninth and tenth 
years of the late queen, and stated the annual produce of 
the several funds, amounting in all to seven hundred 
twenty-four thousand eight hundred forty-nine pounds, 
six shillings, and ten pence one-fifth. This was the gene- 
ral fund ; the deficiency of which was to be made good 
annually, out of the first aids granted by parliament. For 
the regular payment of all such annuities as should be 
made payable' by this act, it was enacted, Tiiat all the 
duties and revenues mentioned therein should continue 
for ever, with the proviso, however, that the revenues ren- 
dered by this act perpetual should be subject to redemp- 
tion. This act contained a clause by which the sinking 
fund was established. Tlie reduction of interest to five 
per cent, producing a surplus or excess upon the appro- 
priated funds, it was enacted. That all the monies arising 
from time to time, as well for the surjilus, by virtue of the 
acts for redeeming the funds of the bank anil of the South 
Sea company, as also for the surplus of the duties and 
revenues by .this act appropriated to make good the gene- 
ral fund, should be appropriated and employed, for the 
discharging the principal and interest of such national 
debt as was incurred before the twenty-fifth of December 
of the preceding year, in such manner as should be directed 
and appointed by any future act of parliament, to be dis- 
charged out of the same, and for none other use, intent, or 
purpose whatsoever. 

§ XLII. The Earl of Oxford, who had now remained 
almost two years a prisoner in the Tower, presented a 
3 T 


petition to the House of Lords, praying that his imprison- 
ment might not be indefinite. Some of the torv lords 
affirmed that the impeachment was destroyed and deter- 
mined by the prorogation of parliament, which superseded 
the whole proceedings ; but the contraiy was voted by a 
considerable majority. The thirteenth day of June was 
fixed for the trial; and the House of Commons made 
acquainted with this determination. The Commons ap- 
pointed a committee to inquire into the state of the earl’s 
impeachment; and, in consequence of their leport, sent a 
message to the Lords, demanding longer time to prepare 
for trial. Accordingly, the day was prolonged to the 
twenty-fouith of June, and the Commons appointed the 
committee, with four other members, to be managers for 
making good the articles of impeachment. At the ap- 
pointed time, the Peers repaired to the court in West- 
minster-hall, where Lord Cowper presided as lord steward. 
The Commons were assembled as a committee of the whole 
House: the king, the 'rest of the lojal familv, and the 
foreign ministers, assisted at the solemnity : the Earl of 
Oxford was brought from the Tow'er : the articles of im- 
peachment weie read, with his answers, and the replica- 
tion of the Commons. Sir Joseph Jekyll .standing up to 
make good the first article. Lord Harcourt signified to 
their lordships that he had a motion to make, and they 
adjourned to their own House. There he represented, 
that a great deal of time would be unnecessarily consumed 
m going through all the articles of the impeachment : that 
if the Commons would make good the two articles for 
high treason, the Earl of Oxford would forfeit both life and 
estate, and there would be an end of the matter ; whereas, 
to proceed on the method proposed by the Commons, 
would draw the trial on to a prodigious length. He there- 
fore moved that the Commons might not be permitted to 
proceed, until jud'gment should be first given upon the 
ai tides of high treason. He was supported by the Earls 
of Anglesey and Nottingham, the Lord Tievor, and a con- 
siderable number of both jiarties ; and though opposed by 
the Earl of Sunderland, the Lords Coningsby and Parker, 
the motion was earned in the affirmative. It produced a 
dispute betw'een the two Houses. The Commons, at a 
conference, delivered a paper, containing their reasons for 
asserting it as their undoubted right to impeach a peer 
either for treason or for high crimes and misdemeanors ; 
or, should they see occasion, to mix both in the same ac- 
cusation. The House of Lords insisted on their former 
resolution ; and in another conference delivered a paper, 
wherein they asserted it to be a right inherent in every 
court of justice to order and direct such methods of pro- 
ceedings as it should think fit to be observed m all causes 
that fall under its cognizance. The Commons demanded a 
free conferen-e, which was refused. The dispute grew 
more and more warm. The Lords sent a message to the 
lower House, importing, that they intended presently to 
proceed on the trial of the Earl of Oxford. The Commons 
paid no regard to this intimation, but adjourned to the 
third day of July. The Lords, repairing to Westminster- 
hall, took their places, ordered the earl to be brought to 
the bar, and mane proclamation for his accusers to appear. 
Having waited a quarter of an hour, they adjourned to 
their own House, where, after some debate, the earl was 
acquitted upon a division : then returning to the hall they 
voted. That he should be set at liberty. Oxford owed his 
safety to the dissensions among the ministers, and to the 
late change in the administration. In consequence of this 
he was delivered from the persecution of Walpole ; and 
numbered among his friends the Dukes of Devonshire and 
Argyle, the Earls of Nottingham and Hay, and Lord 
Townshend. The Commons, in order to express their 
sense of his demerit, presented an address to the king, 
desiring he might be excepted ouk of the intended act of 
grace. The king promised to comply with their request ; 
and in the mean time forbade the earl to appear at court. 
On the fifteenth day of July the Earl of Sunderland de- 
livered in the House of Peers the act of grace, which passed 
through both Houses with great expedition. From this 
indulgence were excepted the Earl of Oxford, Mr. Prior, 
Mr. Thomas Harley, Mr. Arthur Moore, Crisp, Nodes, 
Obrvan, Redmarne the printer, and Thompson ; as also 
the sissassmators in Newgate, and the clan of Maegregor 
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in Scotland. Bv virtue of this act, the I^rl of Carntra^, 
the IiOrds Widdrineton and Nairn, vrere immediately dts- 
chaiaed, together with all the gentlemen under sentence of 
death in Newgat& and those t&tvreie confined on account 
of the rebellion m the Fleet, the Morshalse^ and other 
prisons of the hin^om. The act of grace being prepared 
tor the royal assent, the king tvent to the House of Peers 
on the fifteenth dav of Jnly, and havba given his stuiction 
to all the bills that were reidy, closed the session ivith a 
speech on the usual topics. 

§ XLIII. The proceedings in the convocation^ turned 
chiefly upon two performances of Dr. Iloadley, Bbhop of 
l^ngor. One tvas entitled, "A Preserrative against the 
Principles and Practices of the Nonjurots : ” the other was 
a sermon preached before the king, under the tide 
“ The Knlntc of the Kingdom of Christ.*' An answer to 
this discourse was published by Dr. Snime, master of 
Eton college, and the convocation appointed a committee 
to examine the bishop’s tw o pciformances. Th w drew np 
a representation, in which the preservative and the sermon 
were censured, as tending to subvert all govenimrat and 
discipline in the diurch of Christ; to reduce his kin^om 
to a state of anarchv and confusion : to impugn and im- 
peach the roml supremacy in causes ecGiesiasttcal, and 
the au&onty' of the legislatore to enforce obedience in 
matters of religion by civil sanctions. The government 
thou^t proper to put a stop to these proceedings by apto- 
rogadon; which, however, inflamed the controversy. A 
great number of pens were dtavm aipiinst the bishop: but 
his chief antagonists were Dr. Snape and Dr. Sherlodc, 
whom the king removed from the oitioc of his chaplains: 
and the convocation lias not been permitted to sit and do 
business since that period. 
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A D. i*r . - ■ llicsc transactions, the nego- 

' ' ' '■ eiations of the north were continued against 
the King ofSivcden, who bail pciiclialed into Norway, and 
wmneed toivards Chnsthmsindt, the capital ofthatkirig- 
dpm. The car had sent five-and-twenty thousand Rus- 
sians to assist theallies in the reduction of Wismar, which 
he in^ded to bestow upon his niece, lately married to 
the Duke of Mecklenburgh-Schwcrin : but, before ins 
troops arrived, the place had surrendered^ and tlic Russians 
were not admitted into the rarrison, a circumstancewhich 
increased the misundetslanding lietween him and die King 
of Great Britain. Nevertheless, he consented to a project 
for making a descent upon Sehonen, and actuallv took 
upon him the command of the allied fleet; though lie was 
not at all pleased to see Sir John Norris in the Baltic, be- 
cause lie had formed designs against Denmark, wbidi he 
knew the English squadron svould protect. He suddenly 
desisted from the expedidon agmnst Sdionen, on pretence 
dial die season was too far advanced; and die King of 
Denmark published a manifesto, remonstrating against his 
conduct on this occasion. By this time Baron Gortz bad 
planned a pacification between his master and the czar. 


who was discontented with all his German allie^ because 
they opposed his having any footing in the empire. This 
roonaren arrived at Amsterdam in Decembeiv whither he 
was follow^ by the czarina; and he actually resided at 
the U^e when King George passed through it in re- 
turning to his British dominions : but he dedined an in- 
terview with the King of England. When Gyllenbmgh’s 
letters were published in Lmdon, some passage seemed 
to favour the supposition of the cWs bmng piivy to the 
conspiracy. His minister at the English court presented a 
long memorial, complaining^ that the king had laused to 
be printed tiie malicious insinuations of bis enemies. He 
denied bis having the least concern in the design of the 
Swedish king. He charged the court of Er^land with 
having privately treated of a separate peace with Charles, 
and even witii naving promised to assist him against the 
czar, on condition tint he would relinquish his prrten&ions 
to Bremen and Vetden. Nevertheless neexpiessed an in- 
clination to re^tablish the ancient good understanding, 
and to engage in vigorous measures for prosecuting the war 
against the common enemy. The memorial was answered 
by tiie King of Great Britiin, who assured the czar he 
should have reason to be fully satisfied, if be would remove 
the only obstacle to their mutual good understanding: in 
otlier words, withdraw the Russian troops from the em- 
pire. Notwithstanding these professions, the two monarchs 
were never perfectly rmncilM. 

§ II. The czar made an excursion to the court of 
France, where he concluded a treaty of friendship with the 
regent, at whose earnest desire he piomined to recall his 
troops from Mccklenburgh. At his letnra to Amsterdam, 
he liad a private interview with Gon^ who, as well as 
GyUenburgbf Itad been set at liberty. Gortz otulerfook to 
aiQust all diiTercnce between tiie czar and the King of 
Sweden within three months; and Peter engaged to sus- 
pend all operations against Sweden, until tiiatterm should 
DC expired. A congress was opened at Abo, between the 
Swedish and Russian mbiisteis; but the conferences were 
aftenrards removed to Aland. By this convention, the 
czar obliged himself to assist Charles in the conquest of 
Norway ; and tiiey promised to unite all their forces 
against tbe King or Great Britain, should he presume to 
interpose. Botli svere mcensed ugainn tint prince ; and 
one part of ilieir design svas to raise the pretender to the 
throne of England. Baron Gortz set out from Aland for 
Frcdcridistadt in Norway, svnh tbe plan of peace, but, 
before he arrived, Cliaries was killed by a cannon-ball from 
ilie town, as be vtslicd the trenches, on tlie thirtieth of 
November. Baron Gortz was immMiaielv arrested, and 
brought to the scaffold by the nobles of Sweden, whose 
liatn^ be had incurred by his insolence of hehasiour. 
Tbe death of Charles was fortunate for King George. 
Sweden svas notv obliged to submit: while the czar, the 
Kiog of Denmark, and the Elector of Hanover, kept 
possession of what they lind acquired in the course of 
the war. 

§ HI. Thus Bremen and Verden were secured to tbe 
house of Hanover: an acquisition towards which the Eng- 
lish nation contributed by her money, as well as by W 
arms: an acmiisilion made in eontrautctiontothecugage- 
menLs into which England entered when King William 
became guarantee for tlm treaty ofTiavendalil : an acqui- 
sition tliat may be considered as the first link ofa political 
clain by which the English nauon was dragged back into 
expensive connexions with the continent. The king liad 
not j-et received the investiture of the duchies; and until 
that should be procured, it was necessary to espouse with 
warmth the interest of the emperor, ^is was another 
source of misundeistaDding between Gnat Britain and 
Spain. Prince Eugene gained another complete victory 
over a prodigious array of the Turks at Belgrade which 
was snntndcred to him after the battle. *1116 empnor had 
engaged in this war as an ally of the Venetians, whom the 
Tbrks had^ attacked, and driven from tiie Alotea. The 
Pope considered it as a roligious war against tiie infidels; 
and obtained repealed assurances from tbe King of Spain, 
tliat lip would not undertake any thing against tbe emperor, 
whilehe was engaged in such a laudable quarrel. Philip hao 
even sent a squadron of ships and i!allc>5 to the nssbtance 
of tiic Venetians. In ihe couise of this year, however, he 
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equipped a strons: armament, the command of %vhicli he 
bestowed on the Marquis de Lede, who sailed from Bar- 
celona in Julv, and lauding at Cagliari in Sardinia, which 
belonged to the emperor, made a conquest of the whole 
island. At the same time the King of Spain endeavomed 
to justify these proceedings by a manifesto, in which he 
alleged that the archduhe, contrary to the faith of tieaties, 
encouraged and supported the rebellion of liis subjects in 
Catalonia, by frequent succours from Naples, and other 
places; and that the great inquisitor of Spam had been 
seized, though furnished with a passport from his holi- 
ness. lie promised, however, to proceed no further, and 
suspend all operations, that the poweis of Europe might 
have time and opportunity to contrive expedients for 
leconciling all differences, and securing the peace and 
balance of power in Italy: nay, he consented that this 
important affair should be left lb the arbitration of King 
George and the States-general. These powers undertook 
the office. Conferences were begun between the ministers 
of the emperor, France, England, and Holland ; and these 
produced, m the course of the following j ear, the famous 
quadruple alliance. In this treaty it uas stipulated, that 
the emperor should renounce all pretensions to the crown 
of Spain, and exchange Sardinia for Sicily, with the Duke 
of Savoy ; that the succession to the ducliies of Tuscany, 
Parma, and Placentia, which the Queen of Spain claimed 
by inheritance, as princess of the house of Farnese, should 
be settled on her eldest son, in case the present pos- 
sessors should die without male issue. Philip, dissatis- 
fied with this partition, continued to make formidable 
pieparations by sea and land. The King of England and 
the Regent of France interposed their admonitions to no 
purpose. At length his Britannic maiesty had lecourse to 
more substantial arguments, and ordered a strong squadron 
to be equipped with all possible expedition.^ 

§ IV. On the third day of November, the Princess of 
Wales was delivered of a prince, the ceremony of whose 
baptism was productive of a difference between the grand- 
fatner and fatner. Tlie Prince of Wales intended that liis 
uncle, tlie Duke of York, should stand godfather The 
king ordered the Duke of Newcastle to stand for himself. 
After the ceremony, the prince expressed his resentment 
against this nobleman in very warm terms. The king 
ordered the prince to confine himself within his oivn 
apartments; and afterwards signified his pleasure that he 
should quit the palace of St. James. He retired with the 
rincess to a house belonging to the Earl of Grantham ; 
ut the children were detained at the palace. All peers 
and peeresses, and all privy-counsellors and their wives, 
were given to understand, that in case they visited the 
prince and princess, they should have no access to his 
majesty’s presence ; and all who enjoyed posts and places 
under both king and prince were obliged to quit the 
service of one or other, at their option. When the parlia- 
ment met on the twenty-first day of November, the king, 
in his speech, told both Houses that he had reduced the 
army to very near one half, since the beginning of the last 
session; he expiessed his desire that all those who were 
friends to the present happy establishment might unani- 
mously concur in some proper method for the greater 
strengthening the protestant interest, of which, as the 
church of England was unquestionably the main support 
and bulwark, so would she reap the principal benefit of 
every advantage accruing from the union and mutual 
charity of all protestants. After the addresses of thanks, 
which were couched in the usual style, the Commons pro- 
ceeded to take into consideration the estimates and ac- 
counts, in order to settle the establishment of the army, 
navy, and ordnance. Ten thousand men were voted for 
the sea-service. When the supply for the army fell under 
deliberation, a very warm debate ensued, upon the num- 
ber of troops necessary to be maintained. Sir William 
Wyndliam, Mr. Shippen, and Mr. Walpole, in a long 

a The pretender, vho resided at tirfaino, haring rereired intellinence 
finni Paris, that there si as a desipn formed apainst his life, Pope Clement 
XI. sale direrlions lhat all torclgners in that neighbourhood, especially 
Piiplisli. should be arrested. I he Earl of Peterboroiicli arriving at Bo- 
Inena, uith a few armed fnllovers, was seized, willi all his papers. Being 
interiogaled, he said he came to pass some time m Italy, for the benefit of 
the air. lie wasrlnse confined for asvlinle nionth in loll Urbino.and bis 
attendants were sent to prison. Xolhing appeariii!; to justify the suspicion, 
he was dismissed with uncommon civility, 'i he ting demanding repara- 
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elaborate harangue, insisted upon us being reduced to 
twelve thousand. They were answered by Mr. CTaggs, 
secretary at war, and Sir David D.tlrymple.' Mr. Shippen, 
in -die course of the debate, said the sdcond naragrapli of 
the king’s speech seemed rather to he calculated for the 
meridian of Germany than for Great Britain ; and it was 
a great misfortune that the king was a stranger to our 
language and constitution. Mr. Lechmere affirmed this 
was a scandalous invective against the king’s person and 
government ; and moved that lie who uttered it should he 
sent to the Tower. Mr. Shippen, lefusmg to retmet or 
excuse wliat he had said, was voted to the Tower by a 
great majority ; and tlie number of standing forces was 
fixed at sixteen thousand thiee hundred and fortj-seven 
effective men. 

§ V. On account of the great scarcity of silver coin, 
occasioned by the exportation of silver, and the impoita- 
tion of gold, a motion was made to put a stop to this 
growing evil by lowering the value of gold specie. The 
Commons examined a representation which had been 
made to the treasury by Sir Isaac Newton, master of the 
mint, on this subject. Mr. Caswell explained the nature of 
a clandestine trade carried on by the Dutch and Ham- 
burghers, in concert with the Jews of England and other 
traders, for expoitmg the silver coin and importing gold, 
which being coined at the mint, yielded a profit of fifteen 
ence upon every guinea. The House, in an address to the 
ing, desired that a proclamation might be issued, forbid- 
ding all persons to utter or receive guineas at a liigher rate 
than one-and-twenty shillings each. His majesty com- 
plied nith their request: but people hoarding up their 
silver, m hopes that the price of it would be raised, or m 
apprehension tliat the gold would he lowered still further, 
the two Houses resolved that the standard of the gold and 
silver coins of the kingdoms sliould not he altered m fine- 
ness, weight, or denomination ; and they ordered a bill to 
be brought in, to prevent the melting down of the silver 
com. At this period, one James Shepherd, a youth of 
eighteen, apprentice to a coach-maker, and an enthusiast 
in Jacobitism, sent a letter to a nonjunng clergyman, pro- 
posing a scheme for assassinating King George. He was 
immediately apprehended, owned the design, was tried, 
condemned, and executed at Tyburn. This was likewise 
the fate of the Marquis de Palleotti, an Italian nobleman, 
brother to the Duchess of Shrewsbury. He had, in a 
transport of passion, killed his own servant ; and seemed 
indeed to he disordered i;i Ins brain. After he had re- 
ceived sentence of death, the king’s pardon was earnestly 
solicited by his sister, the duchess, and many other persons 
of the first distinction : but the common people became 
so clamorous, that it was thought dangerous to rescue him 
fiom the penalties of the law, which he accordingly under- 
tvent in the most ignominious manner. No subject pro- 
duced so much heat and altercation in parliament during 
this session, as did the bill for regulating tlie land forces, 
and punishing mutiny and desertion : a bill which was 
looked upon as an encroachment upon the liberties and 
constitution of England, inasmuch as it established martial 
kiiv, winch wrested from the civil magistrate the cog- 
nizance of crimes and misdemeanors committed by the 
soldiers and officers of the army : a jurisdiction inconsist- 
ent with the genius and disposition of the people. The 
dangers that might accrue from such a power were ex- 
plained in the lower House by Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. 
Harley, and Mr. Robert Walpole, which last, however, 
voted afterwards for the bill. In the House of Lords, it 
was strenuously opposed by the Earls of Oxford, Strafford, 
and Lord Harcouit. Their objections were answered by 
Lord Cartaret. The bill passed by a great majority ; but 
divers Lords enteied a protest Thisaffiiir being discussed, 
a bill was brought in for vesting in trustees the forfeited 
estates in Britain and I reland, to be sold for the use of the 
public ; for giving relief to lawful creditors, by determining 

(Ion for this insult, the Pope wrote uith his own hand a letter to Tin ally of 
Great Britain, iletlarinj? that the legate ot Bologna had violently and 
unjustly, %yithout the kiiowlertge ot his holiness, caused the Earl ot I f tei- 
boroiish to he seized upon suspicions which proxed to be ill pronnded. 
llie cardinal lejrate sent a declaration to the English admiral in the riledi- 
terranean. that he liad asked torguencss of liis holiness, and now beggct! 
pardon of Ins Britannic maiesty, for having unadxisedlv arrested a peer of 
Great Britain on his travels. 
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tlie claims, and for the more effectual brin«ing into the 
respective evcliequers the rents and profits of tlie estates 
tdl sold. The time of claiming \\as prolonged : the sinn 
of twenty thousand pounds e\as reserved out of the sale 
of the estates in Scotland, for erectinj; schools ; and i leht 
tliousand pounds for buildiii" barracks in that kiniidom 
The kin" iiaviii" signified, by a mc'.saiie to 
House of Commons, th.i’t he had l.itcly 
tiuaiKi net received such information fioiii abioad, as 
pave reason to believe that a n.nal force, 
employed where it should be iitcessais, 
would pive wciphl to his endear ours; he 
thoiefore thought fit to attpiamt the House 
with this circumstance, not doubtmp hut that in case he 
■should be obhped, at this i ritual Junitiire, to e\cccd the 
number of meti pranted this m ar for the sra-seivice, the 
House would punide for such tseeidinp. The Commons 
immcdiatelr drew up and picsmted an adduss, assuriup 
his maicsij that lhe\ would make u'ood such exceedinps 
of scainen a~ he should find ncccsvarr to prt serve the tran- 
quillity of Euiope. Oil the twentr-first day of March, 
tlie kinp went to the House of I’etis, and harinp passed 
the lulls that were icid\ for the rural assent, ordered the 
|)arliament to be proroc'ued.'' 
a 1 ) 1-111 ^ 'll'*-’ Spun, by the care and 

‘ • indefatiL’ablc dilipcncc of his priiue inimstcr. 
Cardinal Albcroni, cipiipped a rerr formidable armament, 
which, in the beemniiip cf .luuc, set s ul from llarcelona 
towards Italy : but the destination of it was not known. 
A stionp squadron liaviii" been filtfd out in Ltipland, the 
Marquis de Moiiteleonc, ambassador from Sp itn, presented 
.1 memorial to the British ministrr, iiuportinp that so power- 
ful an armament in time of peace couhl not but pire uni- 
bmpe to the kinp his master, and tilterthe pood intdlipence 
that subsisted betrscen the twoerorrns. In .uisrrer to this 
representation, the ministers drclired that the kiupititend- 
ed to sctul Admiral Hr up with a powiifiil squadron into 
the .Mediterninean, to' maintam the iieutnilitr m It.ilr. 
Meanwhile, tiie ticpoeialioiis belwieii the I'tiplish .iiui 
riciidi mimsiers produced the cpi idriiple alliante, by 
which Kinp (iforpe and the repent pri sc rib d a pract^ 
between the emperor, the Kiiip of ,''p iiii, and the Kmp of 
.''icilv, and uiidcilook to loiiipel I’liilip ami the Sarorard 
to submit to such conditions as thrr had coiiei rted 
rrilfi his iinpc-rial maiestr. Tluse pouirswire allornd 
onir tlinc months to cemsuhr the artii h s, atid dtclire 
w hrtlur ther would rep tt them, or aeqiiii si e m thepir- 
tition. Nothiiip could be more coiitr idu torv to the true 
interest of Gnat ririlam than this tri itr, rrliidi ihstrorid 
the balance in Italr, hr throuinp such an .lecission of 
]!owcr into the hanils of the hou-e of ,\usiri i, [( mi, r- 
ni| ted the commerce w ith S)i iin, mroln d the 1 tupdotii in 
an immediate war rritli that nion.iidir , ami p.ive ii-e to .dl 
the (piarrels ami dispntis which lure arisen bitrrirn 
Lnphmd ami .Spam in the seqm I. 'I'he State —prm ml did 
not approri’ of such riolciit iiu.isnre-, ami for some time 
kept aloof: hut at hnpth tliiy auuhd to the ipiadriiple 
a'lianee, which Hide d was no' other than a verr ( \peiisive 
l omplmiciil to the emperor, who rr.is desirous of .iddiiip 
i's.eilr to his otliir Italian domiuions, 

5 \II. Hie Kmp of laiplaml h:id used some endear ours j 
to compromise the dilli remadu trreeii his inqii rial iiiau -tr 
and the Suaiiish br.mch of the house of Bourbon. Lord 
Siaiihope liad been sent to Madrid, rvith a pi m of picifi- 
catiou, which b. mp repcti 1 by I’lulip as pirtid and ini- 
quitous, the kmp determined to suppoit his nudiation hr 
force of arms. Sir Gforpe Brnp sailed from Spitlie.id oi'i 
the fourth day of.Iuiie, with tuiiitr ships ol the line, two 
firc-ships, trro homb-vessiK, and ;imple lustriictions liorv 
to act on all emerpeneits. )|,. .imred off C.ipc St. X’lii- 
eent on the thirtieth dar of the iiiontli, ami ch spatelied liis 
seentary to Cadi7, with a h tier to Coloud .Stanhope, the 
British minister at Madrid, desiniip him to iiifonn Ims 
most catholic inajestr of the adminrs arrir nip in those 
parts, ami lay before him this article of liis instriictioiis : 

“ ^ ou are to make instances rrath both jiarties to eeise 
from iisiiip any further acts of hostilitv : but iii c.ise the 


b I srI Coup, r, lore! c!i eirrllcir. run nr.I llir err it e il . v I, irl, ..t 
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Spaniards do still insist, rvith their ships of war and 
to attack the kinpdom of Naples, or other the territ 
the em|ieror in Italy, or to land in any part of Italy, 
cm only be rvith a desipn to invade the emperor’s 
ions, apainst rvhom only they have declared rvar by 
inp Saidniia ; or if they should endeavour to make 
selves niasteis of the kinpdom of Sicilv, rvhich m 
rvith a desipn to invade the kinpdom of IVaples ; in 
case roll are, rrith all vour jiorvcr, to hinder and o 
the same. If it should so happen, that at your 
rrith our fleet under roiir command, in the Mediter 
the Spaniards should already have landed anv tro 
Ital r in order to invade the emperor's territories, vo 
endeavour amic.ablr to dissuade them from porseve 
such an attempt, and offer them rour assistance, t 
them to withdraw their troo[)s, and put an end to : 
ther acts of hostilitr. But m case these rour fi 
endeavours should prove ineffectual, rou shall, by k 
company rvith, or interceptmp their ships or convov 
it be necessary, by opeiilr opposinp them, defend tl 
peror’s territories from aiir further attenqit.” Whe 
dinai Alberoni ptnised these instnictions, he told C 
Stanhope w ith some rv.irmth. that his master rroti 
all liarards, and eren suffer himself to be driven 
Spam, rather than rcc.ill his troops, or consent to a s 
Sion of arms. He s iid the Spaniards rrere not 
friphtoiied ; ami he rras so well convinced that th 
rrould do their dijtv, that in case of their beinp at 
bv Admiral Brnp, he should be in no pain for the si 
iHr. .‘stanhojie prr sciitiiip him rrilha list of the I 
stpiadron, he threrv it upon the pround rrith preat en 
He jiromiscd, horrtrer, to l.iy the admind's letter 
the kmp, and to let the (iirov kiiorv his iiiaje'tr’s r 
lion. Such an iiiterposiuoii eould not but be vc'rr p 
III.' to theSp.iiiish mmisti r, who had laid Ins accoui 
the compiest of .Sicilv, and for that |)urpnse prr pa 
arnnment, rrhiih rras altopr ther surpri'inp, const 
the late shaticri il eondition of the Sp.mish aflairs. I 
srems to hare put too miieli coiifidenec m the streu 
lheS|imish licit. In a ferv dar she sent b.ick the ail i 
letter to .Mr. Stanhope, rvith a note under it. imp 
th.it the Cher, dll r Bnip mipht execute the ouhrs 1 
reeeired from the kmp his master. 

5 \ 1 1 1. Tlie admir.d, in passinp by Gibraltar, rra 
ed by \'ice-.\dminil Cornw. ill, rvith two sliips, ]] 
cerdid to Mimirr:i, will re he teliered the parrison of 
Mahon. Thru he sailed for Naples, rrhrre he arm 
the first d.ir of ,\iipust, .iml rr.is received as a ileli 
for the Ne ipoht ins had be, n iindi r the utmost tt rror 
invasion from the Spaniards. Sir Genrpe Brnp rei 
imellipeiicefiom the r terror . Count Daun, who treit, 
mill the most distinpiiishinp marts of rrspeet, th, 
Spmisli ariiir. amoiintnip to thirtr thousand mi n, 
iiimihd hr the Marquis ile Lrde,' hail l.inilc 1 in . 
ridneid B.dirmoaml .M, ssina, and were thrnemplor 
the siepe of the I'll idi'l lu lonpinp to this 1 ist citr ; th 
Biedinonlese pirrison would be obhped to suireii 
not spreililr relierrd ; that an alliance rras upon th 
prt 111 tween the cmpi ror and the Kmp of Sieilr, whir 
h.id rlesiri d the assist. mte of the imperial troops 
aprerul to rieeire tin m into the citadel of Messma. 
adintr.d immediatelr resnlrtil to .snl thither, and 
iiiidtr Ills conrov a reinfoicemcnt of trro thousand 
mans for the t it idel, under theeomm.iml of Gem ral \\ 
He forthrrith sideil from Nanh s, and on the ninth i 
Aupust rras in siplit of the Faro of Messma. Ho 
natchi il his orrn e.aplain rrith a polite mC's.ipe t 
iMarqiiis de Lede, proposinp a efss at on ol arms in . 
for trro months, tliat the porrirs of Europe mipht 
time to concert me.isiires for rt stormp a hisinip pe.icc ; 
ilccl.irmp, that should this proposal be rejeetnl, he v. 
Ill piirsuaiKo of Ills directions, use all his force to )ir 
further attempts to ilistiirb the domininns his m.isie 
enpapcrl to defend. The Spanish peiiemi ansrrtrtd 
he hall no )iorvei to treat, and lonsequrntlv could 
aprfo to an armisiiee, but .should ober his orders, r 
directed him to reduce Sicily foi his master the Ki 
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Spain. The Spanish fleet had sailed from the harbour of 
J\lessina on the day before the Englisli squadron appeared. 
Admiral Byng supposed they had retired to Malta, and 
directed his course towards Messina, in order to encourage 
and support the garrison in the citadel. But, in doubling 
the point of Faro, he descried two Spanish scouts, and 
leained from the people of a felucca from the Calalirian 
shore, that they had seen from the hills the Spanish fleet 
Iving-to in order of battle. The admiral immediately 
detached the German troops to Reggio, under convoy of 
two ships of war. Then he stood through the Faro after 
the Spanish scouts that led him to their main fleet, which 
before noon he descried in line of battle, amounting to 
seven-and-twenty sail, large and small, besides two fire- 
ships, four bomb-vessels, and seven galleys. They were 
commanded in chief by Don Antonio de Castanita, under 
whom were the four rear-admirals, Chacon, Man, Gue- 
vara, and Cammock. At sight of the English squadron, 
they stood away large, and Byng gave chase all the rest 
of the day. In the morning, which was the eleventh of 
August, Ilear-Admiral de Mari, with six ships of war, the 
galleys, fire-ships, and bomb-ketches, separated fiom the 
main fleet, and stood in for the Sicilian shore. The Eng- 
lish admiral detached Captain Walton with five ships in 
pursuit of them ; and they were soon engaged. He him- 
self continued to chase their matn fleet ; and about ten 
o’clock the battle began. The Spaniards seemed to be 
distracted in their councils, and acted in confusion. They 
made a running fight: yet the admirals behaved with 
courage and activity, in spite of which they were all taken, 
except Cammock, who made his escape with three ships 
of war, and three frigates. In this engagement, which 
happened off Cape Passaio, Captain Haddock, of the 
Grafton, signalized his courage in an extraordinary manner 
On the eighteenth the admiral received a letter from Cap- 
tain Walton, dated off Syracuse, intimating that he Iiad 
taken four Spanisli ships of war, togetlier with a bomb- 
ketch, and a vessel laden with arms ; and that he had 
burned four ships of the line, a fire-ship, and a bomb- 
vessel.': Had the Spaniards followed the advice of Rear- 
Admiral Cammock, who was a native of Ireland, Sir 
George Byng would not have obtained such an easy vic- 
tory. That officer proposed that they should remain at 
anchor in the road of Paradise, with their broadsides to 
the sea; in which case the English admiral would have 
found it a very difficult task to attack them : for the coast 
is so bold, that the largest ships could ride with a cable 
ashore ; whereas further out the currents are so various and 
rapid, that the English squadron could not have come to 
anchor, or he near them in order of battle; besides, the 
Spaniards might have been reinforced from the army on 
shoie, which would have raised batteiies to annoy the as- 
sailants. Before King George had received an account of 
this engagement from the admiral, he wrote him a letter 
with Ins own hand, approving Ins conduct. When Sir 
George’s eldest son arrived in England, with a circum- 
stantial account of the action, he was graciously received, 
and sent back with plenipotentiary poweis to’ his father’ 
that he might negociate with the several princes and states 
of Italy, as he should see occasion. 'Tlie son likewise 
carried the king’s royal grant to the officers and seamen, 
of the prizes they had taken from the Spaniards. Not- 
withstanding this victory, the Spanish army carried on the 
siege of the citadel of Messina with such vigour, that tlie 
governor surrendered the place by capitulation on tlie 
twenty-ninth day of September. A treaty was now con- 
cluded at Vienna between the emperor and the Duke of 
Savoy. 'They agreed to form an army for the conquest of 
Sardinia in behalf of the duke ; and in the mean time 
this prince engaged to evacuate Sicily ; but until his troops 
could be conveyed from that island, he consented that they 
should co-operate with the Germans against the common 
enemy. Admiral Byng continued to assist the imperialists 
in Sicily during the best part of the winter, by scouring 
the seas of the Spaniards, and keeping the communication 
open between the German forces and the Calabrian shore, 
from whence they were supplied with provisions. He 
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acted in this service with equal conduct, resolution and 
activity. He conferred with the Viceroy of Naples’ and 
the other imperial generals about the operations of the en- 
suing campaign, and Count Hamilton was despatched to 
\ lenna, to lay before the empeior the pesult ot their de- 
liberations : then the admiral set sail for iMahon, where 
the ships might be refitted, and put in a condition to take 
the sea in the spring. 

§ IX. The destruction of the Spanish fleet was a subject 
that employed the deliberations and coiijectuies of all ihe 
politicians in Europe. Spain exclaimed against the con- 
duct of England, as inconsistent with the lules of good 
faith, fertile observation of which she had always been so 
famous. The Marquis de Monteleone wrote a letter to 
Mr. Secietary Craggs, in which he expostulated with him 
upon such an unprecedented outrage. Cardinal Alberom, 
in a letter to that minister, inveighed against it as a base 
unworthy action. He said the neutrality of Italy was a 
weak pretence, since every body knew th’at neutra’lity had 
long been at an end; and that the prince’s guarantees of the 
treaty of Utrecht were entirely discharged from their en- 
gagements, not only by the scandalous infringements com- 
mitted by the Austrians in the evacuation of Catalonia 
and Majorca; but also because the guarantee was no 
longer binding than till a peace was concluded with France. 

' He taxed the British ministry with having revived and 
supported this neutrality, not by an amicable mediation, 
but by open violence, and artfully abusing the confidence 
and security of the Spaniards. This was the language of 
disappointed ambition. Nevertheless it must be owmed, 
that tlie conduct of England, on this occasion, was iriegu- 
lar, partial, and precipitate. 

§ X. The parliament meeting on the eleventh day of 
November, the king, in his speech, declared that the court 
of Spam had rejected all his amicable proposals, and broke 
through their most solemn engagements, for the security 
of the British commerce. To vindicate, therefore, the 
faith of his formei treaties, as well as to maintain those he 
had lately made, and to protect and defend the trade of 
his subjects, which had in every branch been violently 
and unjustly oppressed, it became necessary for his naval 
forces to check their progress : that notwithstanding the 
success of his arms, that court had lately given orders at 
all the ports of Spain and of the West Indies to fit out 
privateers against the English. He said he was persuaded, 
that a British parliament would enable him to resent such 
treatment; and he assured them that his good brother, 
the Regent of France, was ready to concur with him in 
the most vigorous measures. A stiong opposition w’as 
made in both Houses to the motion for an address of 
thanks and congratulation proposed by Lord Carteret. 
Several peers observed, that such an address was, in effect, 
to approve a sea-fight which might be attended with dan- 
gerous consequences, and to give the sanction of that 
august assembly to measures which, upon examination, 
might appear either to clash with the law of nations or 
former treaties, or to be prejudicial to the trade of Great 
Britain : that they ought to proceed with the utmost cau- 
tion and maturest deliberation, in an affair wherein the 
honour, as w’ell as the interest, of the nation were so highly 
concerned. Lord Strafford moved for an address, that Sir 
George Bvng’s instructions might be laid before the House. 
Earl Stanhope replied, that there was no occasion for such 
an address, since by his majesty’s command he had 
already laid before the House the treaties, of which the 
late sea-fight was a consequence : particularly the treaty for 
a defensive alliance between the emperor and his majesty, 
concluded at Westminster on the twenty-fifth day of May, 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and sixteen : and 
the treaty of alliance for restoring and settling the public 
peace, signed at London on the tw'enty-second day of July. 
He affirmed, that the court of Spain had violated the 
treaty of Utrecht, and acted against the public faith in 
attacking the emperor’s dominions, while he was engaged 
in a war against the enemies of Christendom ; that they 
had rejected his majesty’s friendly offices and offers for 
mediating an accommodation. He explained the cause of 
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his journey to Spain, and his negociations at Madrid. 
He added, it was high time to cliech the growth of the 
naval power of Spam, in order to protect and secure the 
trade of the British subjects which liad been violently 
oppressed by the Spaniards. After a long debate, the 
motion was carried by a considerable majority. The same 
subject e.xcited disputes of the same nature m the House 
of Commons, where Lord Hinchmgbroke moved, that in 
their address of thanks they should declare their entire 
satisfaction in those measures which the king liatl already 
taken for strengthening the protestant succession, anil 
establishing a lastiiigtranquillity in Europe. The members 
in the opposition urged, that it was unparliamentary and 
unprecedented, on the first day of the session, to enter 
upon particulars: that the business in question was of the 
liigliest importance, and deserved the most mature deliber- 
ation : that before they approved the measures which had 
been taken, they ought to examine the reasons on which 
those measures were founded. Mr. Robert Walpole 
affirmed, that the giving sanction, in the manner proposed, 
to the late measures, could have no other view than that 
of screening ministers, who were conscious of having 
begun a war against Spain, and now wanted to make it 
the parliament's war. Tie observed, that instead of an 
entire satisfaction, they ought to express tlieir entire dis- 
satisfaction, with such conduct ns was contrary to the law 
of nations, and a breach of the most solemn treaties. 
Mr. Secretary Craggs, in a long speech, explained the 
nature of the quadruple alliance, and justified all the 
measures which had been taken. The address, as moved 
by Lord Ilinchingbroke, was at length carried, and pre- 
sented to his majesty. Then the Commons proceeded to 
consider the supply. They voted thirteen thousand five 
hundred sailors ; and twelve thousand four hundred and 
thirty-fire men for the land service. The whole estimate 
.imounted to two millions two hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand five hundred eightv-one pounds, nineteen shil- 
lings. The money was raised by a land tax, malt tax, and 
lotlerv. 

§ XL On the thirteenth day of December, Earl Stan- 
hope declared, in the House of Lords, that, in order to 
unite the heaits of the well-affected to the present estab- 
lishment, he had a bill to offer under the title of “ An Act 
for strengthening the protestant interest in these kingdoms.” 
It was accordingly lead, and appeared to be a bill repeal- 
ing the acts against occasional conformity, the growth of 
schism, and some clauses in the corporation and test acts. 
This had been concerted by the ministry in jirivate meet- 
ings with the most eminent dissenters. The tory lords 
were astonished at this motion, for which they were alto- 
gether unprepared. Nevertheless, they were strenuous in 
their opposition. Tliey alleged that the bill, instead of 
.strengthening, would certainly weaken, the church of Eng- 
land, by plucking off her best feathers, investing her 
enemies with power, and sharing with churchmen the ciiil 
and military employments of which they were then wholly 
possessed. Earl Cowper declared himself against that 
part of the bill by which some clauses of the test and cor- 
poration acts were repealed : because he looked upon those 
acts as the main bulwark of our excellent constitution in 
church and state, which ought to be inviolably preserved. 
Tlic Earl of Hay opposed the bill, because, in his opinion. 
It infringed the pacta convciita of the treaty of union, bv 
which the bounds, both of the church of England and of 
the church of Scotland, were fixed and settled; and he 
was apprehensive, if the articles of the union were broke 
with respect to one church, it might afterwards be a pre- 
cedent to break them witli respect to the other. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury said the acts which by this bill 
would be repealed were die main bulwark and supporters 
of the English church : he expressed all imaginable ten- 
derness for well-meaning conscientious dissenters: but he 
could not forbear saying, some among that sect made a 
wrong use of the favour and indulgence shown to them at 
the revolution, though they had the least share in that 
happy event : it was, therefore, thought necessary for the 
legislature to interpose, and put a stop to the scandalous 
practice of occasional conformity. He added, that it would 
he needless to repeal the act against schism, since no 
advantage had been taken of it to the prejudice of tlic 
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dissenters. Dr. Hoadley, Bishop of Bangor, ende 
to prove, that the occasional and schism acts were i 
persecuting laws ; and that by admitting the prin 
self-defence and self-preservation, in matters of r 
all the persecutions maintained by the heathens 
the professors of Christianity, and' even the popisl 
sition, might be justified. With respect to the p 
which many clergymen appeaped so fond and so z 
he owned the desire of power and riches was natura 
men ; but that lie had learned, both from reason an 
the gospel, that this desire must be kept within due b 
and not intrench upon the rights and libeities 
fellow-creatuies and countrymen. After a long deb. 
House agreed to leave out some clauses concerni 
test and corporation acts : then the bill was com 
and alteiwards passed. In the lower House it m 
violent opposition, in spite of which it was carried 
majority. 

§ XII. The king, on the seventeenth day of Dec 
sent a message to the Commons, importing, that 
endeavours to procure redress for the injuries done 
subjects by the King of Spain having proved ineff 
he had found it necessary to declare war agains 
monarch. When a motion was made for an addr 
assure the king they would cheerfully support him 
prosecution of tlie"^ war, Mr. Shippen and some 
members said, they did not see the necessity of inv 
the nation m a war, on account of some grievan 
which the merchants complained, as these mig 
amicably redressed. Mr. Stanhope assured the I 
that he had presented five-and-twenty memorials 
ministry of Spain on that subject, without success. 
Methuen accounted for the dilatory proceedings 
Spanish court in commercial affairs, by explainin 
great lariety of regulations in the several province 
poits of that kingdom. It was suggested, that the mi 
paid very little regard to the tra'de and inteiest 
nation; inasmuch as it appeared by the answers f 
secretary of state to the letter of tlie jMarquis de 
teleone, that they would have overlooked the violati 
the treaties of commerce, provided Spain had accept 
conditions stipulated in the quadruple alliance ; for i 
tlieie expressly said, that his majesty, the King of 
Britain, did not seek to .aggrandize himself by any 
acquisitions, but was rather inclined to sacrifice some 
of Ins own to procure the general quiet and tiannuill 
Europe. A member observed, that nobody could tel 
f.tr that sacrifice would have extended : but certainly i 
a very uncommon stretch of condescension. This 
lice was said to be tbe cession of Gibraltar and Port-M 
which the Regent of Fiance had ofi’cied to the Kii 
Siiain, provided he would accede to the quadruple alii 
Horatio Walpole observed, that the disposition of 
in favour of the emperor w.is an infraction of the tre. 
Utrecht ; and his brother exclaimed against the inj 
of attacking the Spanish fleet before a declaration of 
Notwithstanding all these arguments and objections 
m.ajority agreed to tbe addiess; and such another 
carried in the upper House without a division. Th 
claration of war against Spain was published with 
usual solemnities ; but tins war was not a favourite o 
people, and therclore did not produce those acclama 
that were usual on such occasions. 

§ XIII. Meanwhile Cardinal Alberoni employed al 
intrigues, power, and industry, for the gratification o 
revenge. He caused new ships to be built, the sea- 
tq be put in a posture of defence, succours to be sei 
Sicily, and the jiroper measures to be taken for the sec 
of Sardinia. He, by means of the Prince de Celia 
the Spanish ambassador at Paris, caballed with the 
contents of that kingdom, who were numerous and po 
fill. A scheme was actually formed for seizing the re 
and securing the person of the king. The Duk 
Orleans owed the first intimation of this plot to I 
George, who gave him to understand, that a conspiracy 
formed against his person and government. The re 
immediately took measures for watching the conduc 
all suspected persons; but the whole intrigue was 
covered by accident. The Prince de Cellamare intru 
his despatches to the Abbd Portocarrero, and to a so 
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the Marquis de Monteleone. Tliese emissaries set out 
from Pans in a post-chaise, and were overturned. The 
postillion overheaid Portocarrero say, he would not have 
lost his portmanteau for a hundred thousand pistoles. The 
man, at his return to Paris, gave notice to the government 
of what he had observed. The Spaniards, being pursued, 
were overtaken and seized at Poitiers, with the portmanteau, 
in which the regent found two letters that made him ac- 
quainted with the particulars of the conspiracy. The Prince 
de Cellamare was immediately conducted to the frontiers; 
the Duke of Maine, the Marquis de Pompadour, the Car- 
dinal de Polignac, and many other persons of distinction, 
were committed to different prisons. The legent declared 
war against Spain, on the twenty-ninth day of December; 
and an army of six'-and-thirty thousand men began its 
march towards that kingdom in January, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Berwick. 

§ XIV. Cardinal Alberoni had likewise formed a scheme 
in favour of the pretender. The Duke of Ormond, repair- 
ing to Madrid, held conferences with his eminence; and 
measures were concerted for exciting another insurrection 
in Great Britain. The Chevalier de St. George quitted 
Uibino by stealth ; and embarking at Netteno, landed at 
Cagliari in March. From thence he took his passage to 
Roses in Catalonia, and proceeded to Madrid, where he 
was received with great cordiality, and treated as King of 
Great Britain. An armament had been equipped of ten 
ships of war and transports, having on board six thousand 
regular troops, with arms for twelve thousand men. The 
command of this fleet was bestowed on the Duke of Or- 
mond, with the title of captain-general of Ins most catholic 
majesty. He was provided with declarations in the name 
of that king, importing, that for many good reasons he had 
sent part of his land and sea forces into England and 
Scotland, to act as auxiliaries to King James. IIis Britan- 
nic majesty, having received from the regent of France 
timely notice of tins intended invasion, offered, by pro- 
clamation, rewards to those that should apprehend the 
Duke of Ormond, or any gentleman embarked in that ex- 
)iedition. Troops were ordered to assemble in the north, 
and in the west of England : two thousand men were de- 
manded of the States-general : a strong squadron was 
equipped to oppose the Spanish armament; and the Duke 
of Orleans made a proffer to King George of twenty batta- 
lions for his service. 

§ XV. IIis majesty having communicated to both 
Houses of parliament the repeated advices he had received 
touching this projected descent, they promised to support 
him against all his enemies. They desired he would aug- 
ment his forces by sea and land ; and assured him they 
would make good the extraordinary expense. Two thou- 
sand men were landed from Holland, and six batt.alioiis 
of imperialists from the Austrian Netherlands. The Duke 
of Ormond sailed from Cadiz, and proceeded as far as 
Cape Finisteire, where his fleet was dispersed and disabled 
by a violent storm, which entirely defeated the purposed 
expedition. Two frigates, however, arrived in Scotland, 
with the Earls IMarischal and Seaforth, the Marquis of 
Tullihardiiie, some field-officers, three hundred Spaniards, 
and arms for two thousand men. They were joined by a 
small body of highlanders, and possessed themsehes of 
Donan castle. Against these adventurers General Wight- 
man marched with a body of regular troops from Inver- 
ness. They had taken possession of the pass at Glenshiel : 
but, at tlie approach of the king’s forces, retired to the 
pass at Stratciiell, which they resolved to defend. They 
were attacked and driven from one eminence to another 
till night, when the highlanders dispersed ; and next day 
the Spaniards surrendered themselves prisoners of war. 
Marischal, Seaforth, and Tullibardine, with some officers, 
retired to one of the western isles, in order to wait an 
opportunity of being conveyed to the continent. 

§ XVl. On the last day of February the Duke of Somer- 
set represented in the House of Lords, that the number of 
peers being very much increased, especially since the union 
of the two kingdoms, it seemed absolutely necessary to 
take effectual measures for preventing the inconveniences 
that might attend the creation of a great number of peers, 
to serve a present purpose : an expedient which had been 
actually taken in the late reign. He therefore moved that 


a bill should be brought in, to settle and limit the peerage, 
in such a manner, that the number of English peeis should 
not be enlarged beyond six above the present number, 
which,'upon failure of male issue, might bo supplied In- 
new creations ; that instead of the sixteen elective peeis 
from Scotland, twenty-fiie should be tnade hereditaiy on 
the part of that kingdom; and that this number, upon 
failure of the heirs male, should he supplied fiom the other 
members of the Scottish peerage. Tins bill was intended 
as a restraint upon the Prince of Wales, who happened to 
be at variance with the present ministry. The motion was 
supported by the Duke of Argyle, now lord steward of the 
household, the Earls of Sunderland and Carlisle. It was 
opposed by the Earl of Oxford, who said, that although 
he expected nothing from the crown, he would never give 
his vote for lopping off so valuable a branch of the prero- 
gative, v/hich enabled the king to reward merit and virtu- 
ous actions. The debate was adjourned to the second day 
of March, when Earl Stanhope delivered a message from 
the king, intimating, that as they had under considera- 
tion the slate of the British peerage, he had so much at 
heart the settling it upon such a foundation, as might se- 
cure the freedom and constitution of parliaments m all 
future ages, that he was willing his prerogative should not 
stand in the way of so great and necessary a work. Another 
violent debate ensued between the two factions. The ques- 
tion here, as in almost every other dispute, was not. Whe- 
ther the measure proposed was advantageous to the nation ? 
but. Whether the tory or the whig interest should predo- 
minate in parliament I Earl Cow'per affirmed, that the part 
of the bill relating to the Scottish peerage was a manifest 
violation of the treaty of union, as well as a flagrant piece 
of injustice, as it would deprive persons of their right, 
without being heard, and without any pretence of forfeiture 
on their part. He observed, that the Scottish peers ex- 
cluded fiom the number of the twenty-five would be in a 
worse condition than any other subjects in the kingdom; 
for they would be neither electing nor elected, neither re- 
presenting nor rep sented. These objections 
were overruled: several resolutions were iimidi iiist. 
taken agreeably to the motion ; and the 
judges were ordered to prepare and bring in of the Admi- 
the bill. This measure alarmed the gene- 
rality of Scottish peers, as well as many English com- 
moners, %yho saw in the bill the avenues of dignity and 
title shut up against them : and they did not fail to ex- 
claim against it, as an encroachment upon the fundamen- 
tal maxims of the constitution. Treatises were written and 
published on both sides of the question : and a national 
clamour began to arise, when Earl Stanhope observed, in 
the House, that as the bill had raised strangeapprehensions, 
he thought it advisable to postpone the further considera- 
tion of It till a more proper opportunity. It was accord- 
ingly dropped, and the parliament prorogued on the 
eighteenth day of April, on which occasion his majesty 
told both Houses, that the Spanish king had acknowledged 
the pretender. 

§ XVII. The king, having appointed lords ^ ^ 
justices to rule the kingdom in his absence, • • < • 
embarked in May for Holland, from whence he jiroceeded 
to Hanover, where he concluded a peace with Ulrica, the 
new Queen of Sweden. By this tieaty Sweden yielded 
for ever to the royal and electoral house of Brunsw ick, the 
duchies of Bremen and Verden, with all their dependences: 
King George obliged himself to pay a million of rix-dollars 
to the Queen of Sweden ; and to renew, as King of Great 
Britain and Elector of Hanover, the alliances formerly 
subsisting between his predecessors and that kingdom. He 
likewise mediated a peace between Sweden and his former 
allies, the Danes anti Prussians, and the Poles. The czar, 
however, refused to give up his schemes of conquest. He 
sent his fleet to the Scheuron or Batses of Sweden, where 
his troops landing, to the number of fifteen thousand, com- 
mitted dreadful outrages : but Sir John Norris, who com- 
manded an English squadron in those seas, having orders 
to support the negociations, and oppose any hostilities that 
might be committed, the czar, dreading the fate of the 
Spanish navy, thought proper to recall his fleet. In the 
Mediterranean, Admiral Byng acted with unwearied vigour 
in assisting the imperialists to finish the conquest of 
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Sicily. Tlie court of Vienna had agreed to send a strong 
body of forces to finish the reduction of that island ; and 
the command in this expedition was bestowed upon the 
Count de IMerci, with whom Sir George Byng conferred 
at Naples. This admiral supplied them witli ammunition 
and artillery from the Spanish prizes. lie took the whole 
reinforcement under his convoy, and saw them s.ifelv 
landed in the bay of Patti, to the number ol three thou- 
sand five hundred horse, and ten thousand mf.mtry. 
Count Merci thinking lumself more than a match for the 
Spanish forces commanded by the hlarmiis de Lede, 
attacked liim in a strong camp at Franea-\ulla : and was 
repulsed with the loss of five tnousand men, himself being 
dangerously wounded in the action. Here his aimy must 
have perished for want of provision, had not they been 
supplied bv the English navy. 

§ XVIII. Admiml Byng no sooner Ic.arned the bad 
success of Franca-Villa, than he embarked two battalions 
from the garrison of lilelazzo, and about a thousand 
recruits, whom he sent under a convoy through the Faro 
to Schesobay, in order to reinforce the imperial army. He 
aftenvaids assisted at a council of war with the German 
generals, who, in consequence of his advice, undeitook the 
siege of Mes'.ina. Then he rcpaiicd to Naples, where he 
proposed to Count Gallas, the new viceroy, that the troops 
destined for the conquest of Saidinia should he fust 
landed in Sirilv, and co-operate towards the conquest of 
that island. The proposal was immediately despatehed 
to the court of Vienna. In the mean time’, the admiral 
returned to Sicily, and assisted at the siege of Messina. 
The town surrendered ; the garrison retired into the eita- 
del ; and the remains of the Spanish navy, which had 
escaped at Passaro, wore now destroyed in the Mole. 
The emperor approved of the scheme proposed bv the 
English admiral, to whom he wrote a veiy gracious letter, 
intimating that he had despatched orders to the goiernor 
of Milan, to detach the troops designed for Sardinia to 
I^ado, III Older to be transported into'Italy. The admiral 
charged himself with the peiforniance of this service. 
Having furnished the imperial army before Messina with 
another supply of cannon, powder, and shot, upon Ins 
own credit, he set sail for \ ado, where ho surmoinitcd 
numberless difficulties, started b\ the jealousy of Count 
Bonnev.al, who was unwilling to see his troops, destined 
for Sardinia, now diverted to another expedition, in wliicli 
he could not enioy the chief command. At length, Adnii- 
ml Bvng saw the 'forces embarked, and convoyed them to 
Messina, the citadel of which surrendered in a few davs 
after their arrival. By this time the Marquis de Lode had 
fortified a strong post at Castro-Giovanne, in the centre of 
the island : and cantoned his troops about Adorno, Paler- 
mo, and Catanea. The imperialists could not pretend to 
attack him in this situation, nor could thev remain in the 
neighbouihood of jMessina, on account of the scarcity of 
provisions. Thev would, therefore, have been obliged to 
cpiit the island during the winter, had not the admiral 
undertaken to transport them by sea to Trapani, where 
they could extend themselves in 'a plentiful country. He 
not only executed this enterprise, but even supplied them 
with corn fiom TuiTis, as the harvest of Sicily had been 
jratiieied into the Spanish magazines. It was the second 
day of March bcfnio the last embarkation of the imperial 
troop's were Kinded at Trapani. 

§ XIX. The lilarqiiis de I ede immediately retired with 
his army to Alc.imo, from whence he sent his mareschal- 
de-eamp to Count Merci and the English admiral, with 
overtures for ei.icuating Sicilv. The jiroposals were not 
disagreeable to the (>crmans; but Sir George Bvng de- 
clared that the Spaniards should not quit the island while 
the war continued, as he foiesaw that these troops would 
be employed against Prance or England. He agreed, how- 
ever, with Count lilerci, in proposing, that if the Marquis 
wmiild surrender P.alermo, and retire into the middle part 
of the island, they would consent to an armistice for six 
weeks, until the sentiments of their different courts should 
he known. The marquis offered to surrender Palermo, 
m consideration of a suspension of arms for three months ; 
but, while this negociation was depending, he received' 
advice fiom Madrid, that a ‘reneral peace was concluded, 
ixevertheless, he broke off the treaty, in obedience to ,a 
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secret order for that purpose. The King of Spain h 
to obtain the restitution of St. Sebastian’s, Fontarabia 
other places taken in the course of the w'ar, in exch 
for the evacuation of Sicily. Hostilities were conti 
until the admiral received advice fiom the Earl of 
at Paris, that the Spanish ambassador at the Hague 
signed the quadruple alliance. By the .same co 
packets were delivered to the Count de Merci and 
JMarquis de Lede, which last g.ave the admiral and i 
rial general to understand that he looked upon the 
as a thing concluded ; and was ready to treat for a c 
tion of hostilities. They insisted upon his deliverin 
P.dermo ; on the other hand, he urged, that as 
masters were in treaty, for settling the terms of evacu 
Sicily and Sardinia, he did not think himself authoriz 
agree to a cessation, except on condition that each 
should remain on the giound they occupied, and ex 
further orders from their principals. After a fruitles 
terview between the three chiefs at the Cassme de Ro 
nola, the imperial general resolved to undertake the 
of Palermo: with this view he decamped from Alcam 
the eighteenth day of April, and followed the Marqui 
Lede, who retreated before him, and took possessio 
the advantageous posts that commanded the passes 
the plain of Palermo ; but Count Merci, with inde 
gable diligence, marched over the mountains, while 
admiral roasted along shore, attending the motions o 
army. The Spanish general perceiving the Germans 
vancing into the plain, retired under the cannon of P 
mo, and fortified his camp with strong entrenchm 
On the second day of May the Germans took one of 
enemy’s redoubts by surprise, and the Marquis de 
ordered all his forces to be drawn out to retake this f 
fication ; both armies wore on the point of engaging, w 
a courier arrived in a ielucra, with a packet for tlie i\ 
quis, containing full powers to treat and agree about 
ev.acuation of the island, and the transportation of 
army to Spain. He forthwith drew off his army ; 
sent a trumpet to the gcneril and admiral, with let 
informing them of the orders he had received. Com 
sioncrs were appointed on each side, the ncgociat 
begun, and the convention signed in a very few d 
The Germans were nut in possession of Palermo, and 
Spanish army marclicd to Tauromini, from whence 
were trans|iorted to Barcelona. 

§ XX. Ihe admiral continued in the Aleditermn 
until he had seen the islands of Sicily and Sard 
cwaciiatcd by the Spaniards, and the mutual cessions 
cuted between the emperor and the Duke of Saroy 
consequence of which, four battalions of Piedmon 
troops were transported from Palermo to Sardinia, 
took possession of Cagliari in the name of their ma. 
In a word. Admiral Byng bore such a considerable si 
in this war of Sicily, that the fate of the island depen 
wholly on his courage, vigilance, and conduct. Whe 
waited on his majestv at Hanover, he met with a r 
gracious reception. The king told him he had found 
the secret of obliging his enemies as well as his frien 
for the court of Spam had mentioned him in the m 
honourable terms, with respect to his candid and fiien 
deportment, in providing tmnsports and other necessa 
for the embarkation of their troops, and in protecting th 
fiom oppression. He was a|)pomted treasurer of the na 
and rear-admiral of Great Britain : in a little time the k 
ennobled him, by the title of Viscount Torrington : he \ 
declared a privy counsellor; and afterwards made Kni 
of the Bath, at the revival of that order. During th 
occurrences in the IMediterranean, the Duke of Beiw 
advaneed with the French army to the frontiers of Spa 
where he took Fort-P.assage, and destroyed six ships 
w.ar that were on the stocks : then he reduced Fontara 
and St. Sebastian’s, together with Port Antonio in 
bottom of the bay of Biscay. In this last exploit 
French were assisted by a detachment of English seam 
who burned two large ships unfinished, and a great qu. 
tity of naval stores. The King of England, witli a view 
indemnify himself for the expense of thewxir, projected t 
conquest of Corunna in Biscay, and of Peru in Sou 
America. Four thousand men, commanded by Lo 
Cobham, were embarked at the isle of V’ight, and sail 
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on the twenty-first day of Septennber, under convoy of five 
ships of war, conducted by Admiral Mighels. Instead of 
making an attempt upon Corunna, they reduced Vigo Avith 
very little difficulty; and Pomt-a-Vedra subnaitted with- 
out resistance ; liere they found some brass artillery, small 
arms, and military stores, with which they returned to 
England. In the meantime. Captain Johnson, with two 
EiiSlish ships of war, destroyed the same number of bpa- 
nislT ships in the port of Ribadeo, to the eastward of Cape 
Ortegas ; so that the naval power ol Spam was totally 
ruined. The expedition to the West Itidies was prevented 
bv the peace. Spain being oppressed on all sides, and 
utterly exhausted, Philip saw the necessity ot a speedy 
pacification. He now perceived the madness of Alberonis 
ambitious projects. That minister was personally disa- 
greeable to the emperor, the King of England, and the 
llegent of France, who had decl.ired they would hearken 
to no proposals while he should continue m office : the 
Spanish monarch, therefore, divested him of his employ- 
ment, and ordered him to quit the kingdom m three weeks. 
The Marquis de Beretti Landi, minister from the court of 
Madrid at the Hague, delivered a plan of pacification to 
the States ; but it was rejected by the allies ; and Philip 
was obliged at last to accede to the quadruple alliance. 

§ XXI. On the fourteenth day of November, King 
George returned to England, and on the twenty-third 
opened the session of parliament with a speech, in which 
he told them, that all Europe, as well as Great Britain, 
was on the point of being delivered from the calamities of 
war, by the influence of British arms and councils. He 
exhorted the Commons to concert proper means for less- 
ening the debts of the nation ; and concluded with a pa- 
negyric upon his own government. It must be owned he 
had acted with equal vigour and deliberation in all the 
troubles he had encountered since his accession to the 
throne. The addresses of both Houses were as warm as 
he could desire. They in paiticular extolled him for hav- 
ing interposed in behalf of the protestants of Hungan’, 
Poland, and Germany, who had been oppressed by the 
practices of the Popish clergy, and presented to him me- 
morials, containing a detail of their grievances. He and 
all the other protestant powers warmly interceded in their 
favour; but the grievances were not redressed. Tiie peer- 
age bill was now revived by the Duke of Buckingham ; 
and in spite of all opposition, passed through the House 
of Lords. It had been projected by Earl Stanhope, and 
eagerly supported by the Earl of Sunderland ; therefore, 
Mr. Robert Walpole attacked it in the House of Com- 
mons with extraordinary vehemence. Here too it was 
opposed by a considerable number of whig memb^s; 
and, after warm debates, rejected by a large majority. The 
next object that engrossed the attention of the parliament 
was a bill for better securing tlie dependency of Ireland 
upon the crown of Great Britain, hlaurice Anneslevhad 
appealed to the House of Peers in England, from a decree 
of the House of Peers in Ireland, which was reversed. 
The British Peers ordered the barons of the exchequer in 
Ireland to put Mr. Aunesley in possession of the lands 
he had lost by the decree in that kingdom. The barons 
obeyed this order; and the Irish House of Peers passed a 
vote against them, as having acted in derogation to the 
king’s prerogative in his high court of parliament in Ire- 
land, as also of the rights and privileges of that kingdom, 
and of the parliament thereof; they, likewise, ordered 
them to be taken into custody of the usher of the black 
rod ; they transmitted a long representation to the king, 
demonstrating their right to the final judicature of causes : 
and the Duke of Leeds, in the upper House, urged fifteen 
reasons to support the claim of the Irish Peers. Notwith- 
standing these arguments, the House of Lords in England 
resolved that the barons of the exchequer in Ireland had 
acted with courage, according to lavy, in support of his 
majesty’s prerogative, and with fidelity to the crown of 
Great 'Britain. They addressed the king to confer on 
them some marks of ids royal favour, as a recompence for 
the ill usage they had undergone. Finally, they prepared 
the bill, by which the Irish House of Lords was deprived 
of all right to pass sentence, affirm, or reverse any judg- 
ment or decree, given or made, in any court within that 
kingdom. In the House of Commons it was opposed by 


Mr. Pitt, Mr. Ilungerford, Lords Molesworth and Tjr- 
connel; but was carried by the majority and received the 
royal assent. 

§ XXII. The king having recommended to the Com- 
mons the consideration of proper meaps for lessening the 
national debt, was a prelude to the famous South Sea act, 
wliich became productive of so much mischief and infatu- 
ation. The scheme was projected by Sir John Blunt, who 
had been bred a scrivener, and was possessed of all the 
cunning, plausibility, and boldness requisite for such an 
undertaking. He communicated his plan to Mr. Aislabie, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, as well as to one of the 
secretaries of state. He answered all their objections; 
and the project was adopted. They foresaw their own 
private advantage in the execution of the design, which 
was imparted in the name of the South Sea company, of 
which Blunt was a director, who influenced all their pro- 
ceedings. Tile jiretence for the scheme was to discharge 
the nafional debt, bv leducing all the funds into one. The 
bank and South Sea company outbid each other. Tiie 
South Sea company altered their original plan, and offered 
such high terms to government, that the proposals of the 
bank were rejected ; and a bill was ordered to be brought 
into the House of Commons, formed on the plan presented 
bv the South Sea company. VVhile this 
affair was in agitation, llie stock oi that nist. Ke?, im* 
company rose from one hundred and tlurly 
to near four hundred, in consequence of the 
conduct of the Commons, who had rejected a motion for 
a clause in the bill, to fix what share in the capital stock 
of the company should be vested in those proprietors of 
the annuities who might voluntarily subscribe ; or how 
many years’ purchase in money they should receive in 
subscribing, at the choice of the proprietors. In the 
House of Lords, the bill was opposed by ^ 

Lord North and Grev, Earl Cowper, the 
Dukes of Wharton, Buckingham, and other peers. They 
affirmed it was calculated for enriching a few and im- 
poverishing a great number; that it countenanced tlie 
fraudulent and pernicious practice of stock-jobbing, which 
diverted the genius of the people from trade and industry : 
that it would give foreigneis the opportunity to double 
and treble the vast sums they had m the public funds; 
and they would be templed to realize and withdraw their 
capital and immense gains to other countries ; so that 
Great Britain would be drained of its gold and silver ; 
that the artificial and prodigious vise of the South Sea stock 
was a dangerous bait, which might decoy many unwary 
people to their ruin, alluring them by a false prospect of 
gain to part with the fruits of their industry, to purchase 
imaginary riches ; that the addition of above thirty mil- 
lions capital would give such power to the South Sea 
company, as might endanger the liberties of the nation ; 
for by their extensive interest they would be able to influ- 
ence most if not all the elections of the members ; and 
consequently overrule tlie resolutions of the House of 
Commons. Earl Cowper urged, that in all public bar- 
gains the individuals in the administration ought to take 
care, that they should be more advantageous to the slate 
than to private persons ; but that a contrary method had 
been followed in the contract made with the South Sea 
company ; for, should the stocks be kept at the advanced 
price to which they had been raised by the oblique arts of 
.stock-jobbing, either that company or its principal mem- 
bers would gain above thirty millions, ol which no more 
than one fourth part would be given towards the discliaige 
of the national debts. He apprehended that the repur- 
chase of annuities would meet with insuperable difficul- 
ties : and, in such case, none but a few persons who were 
in the secret, who had bought stocks at a low rate, and 
afterwards sold them at a high price, would in the end he 
gainers by the project. The Earl of Sunderland ansivered 
their objections. He declared that those xvlio coitnte- 
nanced the scheme of the South Sea company, had nothing 
in view but the advantage of the nation. He owned that 
the managers for that company had undoubtedly a pros- 
pect of private gain, either to themselves or to their cor- 
poration ; but, he said, when the scheme was accepted, 
neither the one nor the other could foresee that the stocks 
would have risen to such a height ; that if they had con- 
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tinued as they were, the public would have had the far 
gieater share of the advantage accruing from the scheme; 
and sliould they be kept up to the present high price, it 
was but reasonable that the South Sea company should 
enjoy tlie jirofits procured to it by the wise management 
and industry of the directors, which would enable it to 
make large dividends, and thereby accomplish the purpose 
of the scheme. Tlie hill passed without amendment or 
division ; and on the seventh day of April, received the 
royal assent. By this act tlie South Sea company w.is 
authorized to take in, by purchase or subscription, the 
irredeemable debts of the nation, stated at sixteen millions 
five hundred foity-six thousand four luindred eighty-lwo 
jiounds, seven shillings, one penny f.irthing, at such tunes 
as they should find it convenient befoie tlie first day of 
March of the ensuing jcai, and without any compulsion 
on any of the proprielois, at such rates and prices as should 
bo agreed upon betucen the company and the respective 
profirietors. They were likewise authorized to take in all 
the redeemable debts, amounting to the same sum as that 
of the iriedeemahlcs, either by purchase, by taking sub- 
scriptions, or by paying oft' the creditors. For the liberty 
of taking in the national debts, and increasing their capital 
stock accordingly, the company consented that their pre- 
sent, and to be increased, annuity, should be continued at 
five (ler cent, till Midsummer, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-seven ; from thence to be re- 
duced to four per cent, and be redeemable by parliament. 
In consideration of this and other advantages expressed in 
the act, the company declared themselves willing to make 
such payments into the receipt of the exchequer as weie 
specified for the use of the public, to be applied to the 
discharge of the public debts incurred befoie Christmas, 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and sixteen. The 
sums they were obliged to pay for the liberty of taking in 
the redeemable debts, four years and a half’s purchase for 
all long and short annuities that should be subscribed, 
and one yeai’s purcliase for such long annuities as should 
not be subscribed, amounted on the execution of the act to 
about seven millions. For enabling the company to raise 
this sum, they were empowered to make calls for money 
from their members ; to open books of subscription ; to 
grant annuities redeemable by tlie company; to horiow 
money upon any contract or bill under their common seal, 
or on the credit of their capital stock ; to convert the money 
demanded of their members into additional stock, without, 
however, making any addition to the company’s annuities, 
payable out of the public duties. It was enacted, that out 
of the first monies arising from the sums paid by the com- 
pany into the exchequer, such public debts, carrving in- 
terest at five per cent, incuired before the twentj-fifth day 
of December, in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
sixteen, founded upon any former act of parliament, as 
were now redeemable, or might be redeemed before the 
twenty-fifth day of December, in the year one thousand 
seven hundied and twenty-two, should be discharged in 
the first place : that then all the remainder should be ap- 
plied towards paying off so much of the capital stock of 
the company as should then carry an interest of five per 
wilt. It was likewise provided, that after Midsummer, 
in the jearone thousand seven hundred and twenty-seven, 
the com[ianv should not be paid off in any sums being less 
tlian one million at a time. 

§ XXIIT. The heads of the Royal Assurance and Lon- 
don Assurance companies, understanding that the civil list 
was considerably in arrears, offered to the ministry six 
hundred thousand pounds towards the discharge of that 
debt, on condition of their obtaining the king’s charter, 
w’lth a pailiamentary sanction, for the establishment of 
their respective companies. The proposal was embraced ; 
and the king communicated it in a message to the House 
of Commons, desiring their concuirence. A bill was im- 
mediately passed, enabling his majesty to grant letters of 
incorporation to the two companies. It soon obtained the 
royal assent; and, on the eleventh day of June, an end 
was put to the session. This was the age of interested 
projects, inspired by a venal spirit of adventure, the natural 
consequence of that avaiice, finiid, and profligacy, which 
the monied corporations had introduced. This of all 
others is the most unfavourable era for an historian. A 


reader of sentiment and imagination cannot be enter 
or interested by a dry detail of such transactions as 
of no warmth, no colouring, no embellishment ; a 
which serves only to exhibit an inanimate picture of 
less vice and mean degeneracy. 

§ XXIV. By this time an alliance offensive and 
sive was concluded at Stockholm between King 
and the Queen of Sweden, by which his inajc'ty en 
to send a fleet into the Baltic, to act against the C 
Muscovi,in case that monarch should reject reasonabl 
posals of peace. Peter loudly complained of the in 
interposition of King George, alleging that he had fai 
Ills engagements, both as Elector of Hanover and K 
Great Britain. His resident at London presented 
memorial on this subject, which was answered b 
British and Hanoverian ministry. These recrimin 
served only to inflame the dift'erence. The czar coiit 
to prosecute the war, and at length concluded a 
without a mediator. At the instances, however, of 
George and the Regent of France, a treaty of peac 
^gned between the Queen of Sweden and the Ki 
Prussia, to whom that princess ceded the city of 
the district between the rivers Oder and Pehnne, wi 
isles of Wolhn and Usedom. On the other han 
engaged to join the King of Great Biitain in his e 
vours to effect a peace between Sweden and Denma 
condition that the Danish king should restore to 
Ulrica that part of Pomerania which he had seize 
likewise promised to pay to that queen two millions 
dollars, in consideration of the cessions she had 
The treaty between Sweden and Denmark was sign 
Frederickstadt in the month of June, through the 
tion of the King of Great Britain, who became giia 
for the Dane’s keeping possession of Sleswick. He 
sented, however, to restore the Upper Pomerania, th 
of Riigen, the city of Wismar, and whatevei he had 
from Sweden during the war, in consideration of Swe 
renouncing the exemption from toll in the Sound, an 
two Belts : and paying to Denmark six hundred tlio 
nx-dollars. 

§ XXV. Sir John Norris had again sailed to the 
with a strong squadron, to give weight to the 
mediation. When he airivcd at Copenliagen he w 
letter to Prince Dolgorotiki, the czar’s ambassador < 
court of Denmark, signifying that he and the king's 
at Stockholm were vested witli full jiowers to act j 
or separately in quality of plenipotentiaries, m ord 
effect a peace between Sweden and Muscovy, in tli 
of mediation. The ))rince answered that the cza 
nothing more at heart than jieace and tranquillity ; a 
case Ins Biitannic majesty had any proiiosals to ma 
that prince, he hoped the admiral would excuse him 
receiving them, as they might be delivered in a much 
compendious way. The English fleet immediately j 
that of Sweden asauxiliaiies; but they had no opportu 
acting against the Russian squadron, which secured its 
Revel. Ulrica, Queen of Sw’eden, and sister to Charles 
had man led the Princeof Hesse,and was extremely des 
that he should be joined with her in the administrati 
the regal power. She wrote a separate letter to eacli 
four states, desiring they would confer on him the 
reigiity ; and after some opposition from the noble 
w.as actually elected King of Sweden. He sent one 
general officers to notify his elevation to the czar, who 
gratulated him upon his accession to the throne; thi 
the beginning of a negociation which ended in jieace 
established the tranquillity of the north. In the mi 
these transactions, King George set out fiom F.iiglan 
his Hanoverian dominions ; but, before he departed 
Great Britain, he was reconciled to the Prince of V 
through the endeavours of the Duke of Devonshir 
Mr, Walpole, who, with Earl Cowper, Lord Townsl 
Mr. Metliuen, and Mr. Pulteney, weie received 
favour, and re-united with the ministry. The Ear 
Dorset and Bridgewater were promoted to the tit 
dukes: Lord Viscount Castleton was made an 
Hugh Boscawen was created a baron, and Viscount 
mouth ; and John Wallop, baron, and Viscount of 
mington. 

§ XXVI. While the king was involved at Hanove 
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labyrinth of negociations, the South Sea scheme produced 
a hind of national delirium in his English dominions. 
Blunt, the projector, had taken the hint of his plan from 
the famous iMississippi scheme formed by Law, which in 
the preceding year had raised such a ferment in France, 
and entailed ruin upon many thousand families of that 
kingdom. In this scheme of Law, there was something 
substantial. An e.yclusive trade to Louisiana promised 
some advantage : though the design was defeated by 
the frantic eagerness of the people. Law himself be- 
came the dupe of tlie regent, nho transferred the burthen 
of fifteen hundred millions of the king’s debts to the 
shoulders of the subject ; while the pi ojector was sacrificed 
as the scape-goat of political iniquity. The South Sea 
scheme promised no commercial advantage of any conse- 
quence. It was buoyed up by nothing but the folly and 
rapaciousness of individuals, which became so blind and 
extravagant, that Blunt, with moderate talents, was able 
to impose upon the whole nation, and make tools of the 
other directors, to serve his own purposes, and those of a 
few associates. When this projector found that the South 
Sea stock did not rise according to his expectation upon 
the bill's being passed, he circulated a report, that Gibral- 
tar and Port-iMahon would be exchanged for some places 
in Peru ; bv which means the English trade to the South 
Sea would be protected and enlarged. This rumour, dif- 
fused by his emissaries, acted like a contagion. In five 
days the directors opened their books for a subscription 
of one million, at tlie rate of three hundred pounds for 
e\crv hundred pounds capital. Persons of all ranks 
crowded to the house in sucli a manner, that the first sub- 
scription exceeded two millions of original stock. In a 
few days this stock advanced to tliree hundred and forty 
pounds ; and the subscriptions were sold for double the 
price of the first payment. ithout entering into a detail 
of the proceedings, or explaining the scandalous arts that 
avere practised to enhance the value of the stock, and de- 
coy the unwary, we shall only observe, that b\ tlie promise 
of prodigious dividends, and other infamous arts, the stock 
' 1 d'ousand ; and the whole nation infect- 

A ii" 1 - • ^ 0^ stock-jobbing to an astonishing degree. 

All distinctions of party, religion, sex, character, and cir- 
cumstances, were swallow cd up in this universal coneern, 
or in some such pecuniary project. Exchange-alley was 
tilled with a strange coiicouise of statesmen and clergymen, 
churchmen and dissenters, wings and lories, physicians, 
lawyere, tradesmen, and even with multitudes of females. 
All other professions and employments were utterly neg- 
lected ; and the people’s attention wholly' engrossed by 
this and other chimerical schemes, which were known bv 
the denomination of bubbles, rv’etv companies started 
up every day, under the countenance of the prime nobility. 
The Prince of ales was constituted governor of the 
At elch copper company : the Duke of Cliandos appeared 
at the head of the York-buildings company : the Duke of 
Bridgewater formed a third, for building houses in London 
and \\ estminster. About a hundred such schemes were 
projected and put in execution, to the ruin of mans thou- 
sands. Die sums proposed to be raised by these expe- 
dients amounted to three huiidrcd millions sterling which 
exceeded the value of all the lands in England. The 
nation was so intoxicated with the spirit of adventure, that 
people became a prey to the grossest delusion. An ob- 
scure projector, pretending to have formed a very adran- 
tageous scheme, which, however, he did not explain, pub- 
lished proposals for a subscription, in which he promised, 
that in one month the particulars of Ins project should be 
disclosed. In the mean time he declared that every per- 
son paying two guineas should he entitled to a subscrip- 
tion for one hundred pounds, which would produce that 
sum y'eaily'. In one forenoon this adventurer received a 
thousand of these subscriptions ; and in the evemn" set 
out for another kingdom. Tlie king, before his dcparUire 
had issued a proclamation against these unlawful projects- 
the lords justices afterwards dismissed all the petitions 
fiat had been presented for charters and patents ; and the 
I rince of Wales renounced the comnanv of Avhirh I.o l,ori 
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J rince ol \\ ales renounced the company of which he had 
been elected governor. The South Sea scheme raised 
such a flood of eager avidity and extravagant hope, that 
the majority of the directors were swept along with it. 


R!nnt‘^-?n,sT^ ‘’’eir own sense and inclination; but 
his accomplices still directed the stream 
The infatuation prevailed till the eighth day 
ol September, when the stock began to fall. 'Tiien did 
some of the adventurers awake from their delirium. The 
number of the sellers daily increased. 6n the twenty-ninth 
day of the month the stock had sunk to one hundred and 
fifty : several eminent goldsmiths and bankers, who had 
lent great sunis upon it, were obliged to stop payment, and 
abscond. The ebb of this portentous tide was'so violent 
that It bore down every thing in its way ; and an infinite 
number of families were overwhelmed with rum. Public 
credit sustained a terrible shock : the nation was thrown 
into a dangerous ferment ; and nothing was heard but the 
ravings of grief, disappointment, and despair. Some prin- 
cipal niembcrs of the ministry were deeply concerned in 
these fraudulent transactions I'when they saw the price of 
stock sinking daily, they employed all their influence with 
Hie bank to support the credit of the South Sea companv. 
That coiporation agreed, though with reluctance, to sub- 
scribe into the stock of the South Sea company, valued at 
four hundred per cent, three millions five hundred thou- 
sand pounds, which the company was to repay to the 
bank on Lady-day and Michaelmas of the ensuing year. 
This transaction was managed by Mr. Robert AValpole, 
who, with his own hand, wrote the minute of agreement’ 
afterwards known by the name of the bank ^contract. 
Books were opened rit the bank, to take in a subscription 
for the support of public credit : and considerable sums 
of money were brought in. By this expedient the stock 
was raised at first, and those who contrned it seized the 
opportunity to reid'ze. But the bankruptcy of goldsmiths 
and the sword-blade company, from the fall of South Sea 
stock, occasioned such a run upon the bank, that the 
tiioney was paid awav faster than it could be received from 
the subscription. Then the South Sea stock sunk again; 
and the directors of the bank, finding themselves in'dan- 
ger of being involved in that company’s rum, renounced 
the agreement, which, indeed, they were under no obliga- 
tion to perform, for it was drawn up in such a mannerras 
to be no more than the rough draft of a subsequent agree- 
ment, without due form, penalty, or clause of obligation. 
All expedients having failed, and the clamours of the peo- 
ple daily increasing, cxpicsses were despatclied to llan- 
over, representing the state of the nation, and pressing the 
king to return. He accordingly shortened Ins intended 
stay in Germany, and arnved in England on the eleventh 
day of November. 

§ XXVHI. The parliament being assembled on the 
eighth day of December, his majesty expressed his con- 
cern for the unhappy turn of affairs, which had so deeply 
affected the public credit at home : he earnestly desired 
the Commons to consider of the most effectual and speedy 
methods to restore the national credit, and fix it upon a 
lasting establishment. The lower House was too much 
interested m the calamity, to postpone the consideration 
of that subject. The members seemed to lay aside all 
party drtinctions, and vie with each other in promoting 
an inquiry, by which justice might be done to the inpired 
nation. Thev ordered the directors to produce an account 
of all their proceedings. Sir Joseph Jekvll moved, that a 
select committee might be appointed, to examine tlie par- 
tinihrs of this transaction. Mr. AValpole, now pat master 
of the forces, observed, tint such a method would protract 
the inquiry while the public credit lav m a bleeding con- 
dition. He told the House he had formidgi scheme for 
restoring public credit ; but before he would communicate 
tins plan, desired to know whether the subscriptions of 
public debts and encumbrances, money subscriptions, and 
other contracts made with the Souih Sea company, should 
remain in the present st,at“. After a warm debate, the 
question was carried in the affirmative, with this addition, 

“ Unless altered for the ease and relief of the propiietors, 
by a general court of the South Sea company, or set aside 
in due cour.se of law.” Next day Walpole produced his 
scheme, to ingraft nine millions of South Sea stock into 
the bank of England, and the like sum into the East 
India company, on certain conditions. The House voted, 
that proposals should be received fiom the bank, and 
those two companies, on this subject. These being de- 
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liraed, the CoiBisocs resolved, fat aaeagnMsntetd of nice 
nullioiis of fa capis^ stodic of fa Socdi Sea. companj, 
into fa capita stou of fa hank asd Fast India oompat^ 
as pzopeeed bj these oompeaie^ 'intald cootribate veij 
smot to fa ifaufapabFc credit. AbiQaponthisres^ 
lotioa -nas breast Sa, pased tinoash both H&ttsa, axal 
reedved fa assent. Asofar bdl vas enacted into 
a h-TT, fa restiaim&v the sab.g(nenK)rj depn^-^vezitor, 
dtrecuKs, treesorei^ andeMreasorer, casnisr, secreta^, and 
accareptana. d* fa Soaih Sea compaire, nom quiumg fa 
lons^tre till fa end of fa next se^on of padiaics&t; 
and fa faoareti^ their estates and efiects, so as lo pre- 
Tentthaniiainhdngtianspoitedordkxtated. Acomanttee 
of secret^ vras chosm bj ballot, to examineall book% 
papeis; and pioceedingj^ rebting to the execution of fa 
Sonth faiact. 

§XYIY. Ihe Lords vroe not less eeser than fa Coip- 
moss to piDseaue this iaqnnj, ihongh dives memhes m 
both Houses irae deeply involved in fagnihasdm&n^ 
of fa fiansaction. £ul Sanhope said fa estates of fa 
odnunals, vshedis’ directora or not directory oi^tt to be 
confiscated, to repair fa pnbhe losses. Hevroseamded 
Tqr Jxtd Caitaiet, and even by the Fail of Snndedand. 
Lhe Difa of VCharton declared hevrould ^venpfa best 
jiiaid he had, shonld he be fomtd gpOiy. He cbserveA 
iliat fa nafianbad beat plundered m a mast&giantand 
Botonons tsaaner; faretei^ tbt^ oo^t to find out and 
punish fa ofaid^ sererdf, vnthont respect to pasensL 
^e sub and depn^ govenun:^ fa faectecs and oSceis 
of fa SouA Sea eomrai^, vreie examined at fa bar of 
fa House. 'Then a bill vtas inou^t in, disabling fam 
to enjoy ai^ office in that cornpai^, or in fa Fast Ltdia 
companr, ox in fa baidc tx Fnsand. Lbree bzokeis 
vreie liketrise exammeA and made gxA discoreries. 

fa treasurer of fa Sonfii Sea omupany^ vdto h^ 
been intrnsted with fa secrets fa nrhole afar, fangbt 
proper to vrithdeanr lunsdf fiom fa hhigdoiii. A pro- 
damatronvas Isoed to appfaeod lum; rmd another for 
meveanng anj of the dhmois from escapine out of the 
Jcmadom. At this period fa secret commiifa in&imed 
fa House of Commons, fiiat ib^ had already discovered 
a tram of fa deep^ TiUany and!^ fiand that hm ever con- 
trived to TUD a Datum, vriudi in due time th^ vnmld lay 
before the House: in fa meanadnle^ they ibon^t it 
hi^j necessaiy to secure fa pasous of 'some m fa 
directors and pnndpal officers of fa Sooffi Sea company, 
as wril as to srire thrir papers. An ardex vras made to 
seenre fa boohs and pa^s of Snrn^ arid 

l^tmer. The persons at Ifa Gemge Casndl, Sir John 
Btun^ SSr John Lambex^ Sr Jdm FelIoive% and 3i&. 
Gii^y* veto H&ai into custody. Snr Hieodore Jansen, 
Mr. Siurinidg& Sir Robert Cfa^ahi, and Hr. Fjles vrere 
expdled fa Houses and apinriieiided. Mr. Airiahie 
rerigrted hb eraployifaits of chancellor of fa exdieqner 
ana lord of fa treasury; and oodeis were ^ven toxemove 
an directors of fa So^ Sea compare mnn fa places 


^fAXX. HieLoids^in facourse efthar es a miuatl on, 
facoveied that huge porfions rf Smith Sea stodc bed been 
ffrm to sevard persons in fa admiifaiation and House 
of Comitums, for promoting fa pasring of fa Sonth Sea 
act. The ]^iise immediatriy lesdved, that fids practice 
was anotmions and most danseionsspeijesrrf connpiion: 
fat fa directors of fa South Sea compaiiy having ordered 
great quantities of fiielr siori: to be bought &r fa serrice 
of fa compatre, when it was at a verv b^ piic% and on 
pr^ence of heefniis up fa price of stod^ aria at the 
same time sereim of the direefex^ mid mher oSess be- 
lontmig to fa company, bmdn!^ in a dandestine manna, 
sold t^r oim stocs to the compan;^ snd ditecims and 
officers were gnil^ of a notorious 'hand and bieadi of 
trus^ attd their so doing was one great cause of fa rm- 

S iy turn of aSm$y mat had so imich pnbhc 

It. Mai^ other resolutions were taheo against that 
in&mous confaetaire, in wint^ howevc^ fa innocent 
wi^ coniinmded vrim fa gniliy. Sir John Bhm^ re- 
furirg to answa osfam intereosation^ a violeit ddmte 
arose about fa maimer in vrindi he should be treated. 
The Diihe of 'Wliaiton observed, that fa government of 
fa best princes was sometimes imidaed'mtoleiable to 


fair subsets by bad muusteis: he mestietted fa ex- 
aitipia ofs^ama^ who bad made a divKon in fa imperial 
&nmv,asd tendered fa reign of Ciaedios iaushl tofa 
Romans. Fari Sanhope oonceavmg this redection was 
aimfd at b«?n, was Stated, with a transpest of angec. He 
undertook to vindicate fa ministij; and spoke with sndi 
vehtrtteisce as produced a violent bead-ach^ wbkh ob 14 ?ed 
him to retire. He undenvent proper evacisitim:^ and 
seemed to recover: Imt next dav, in fa evening became 
letbat^g and bting seized with a saffiication, mstaodr 
expired. The king deeply i^etted fa dem. of ths 
fitTOnrhe minister, whirii was Um more rmfintmateps it 
happened at sndi a criticfficoijanctare; and he appointed 
Lord Towiuhmtd to fill his place oil seoetan. Fad 
Stanhope was survive d but a tew dsnrs ^ the other 
fsecvetaiy, Mr. Ciam^ who died of fa smaOnm on fa 
sixteenth da^ of Fesouaiy. En^bt, fa ca^er of the 
South Sea oimpany, brirTg seated at Tniemosi^ by fa 
virilance of Mr. Gandc^ secretary to Mr. Le am esL fa 
British lesideot at Bntss^ was confined in fadiadflof 
Antwap. Application was made to the court of Viemi^ 
fat he should be driiveied to such pereons as m^t he 
appmnied to iccdve Mm : but be had foursd meaite to 
interest fa slates of Brabantin Ins bdialf They inristed 
upoatiidrpiivi!^giai:tedhydiaiter,thatcopexsoDap' 
pritendedmraiiycnme in Brabant should be tned ina^ 
other ooimtiy. The House of Chmnuuis expressed there 
indignation at this nivoloss pretence; i n sla n ce s were 
reacted to the emperor: and in fa mean fae Sni^t 
escap ed fi om fa ctfadd of Antsveip. 

§ AXXF. Thecommhteeof sesas^s fimed, that, before 
any snhscriplion coiild be nade, a fictions stodc of five 
faimdred and seren^-ibur fiiousaird pounds bad been 
d&posed of by fa dnectmgto farilitate fa pasting fa 
Inll. Greatp^afthiswasdistribnledamcngfaFadof 
Sundetiand, Ah'. Crag^ soiior, the Dodiess of Eendal, 
fa CoonlEss of F^ei,and hex two nieces, Mr.Secreiaiy 
Cbaig^and Mr. Ahifalnp, chancellor offaexdieqner. In 
coDsequoice of fa committee’s fa Honse came to 

sevmffi sevme thougbjoriresolnlioiis against fa dsecuns 
and offiems of fa Sonth &a compamy; and a bill was 
prepared fa fa idief of the mdEqipy snSerets. Mr. 
Stanhope, one o^tbe secimaiies of fa taeasnry, chaiped in 
fa report with Irevmgfage pnantities of stock aim snb- 
soripbonj^ detired tbri; be mqibt have an oppoitunfa to 
dear hnrredfi His request was etanted; and fa aSiair 
bfag dismissed, be was deared a majori^ of three 
voices. Fil^ fibonsandponnds in stodc Ira been taken 
by Sniabt fa fa use of fa Faripf ^mderianA &rat 

^faat (fispnte ensued, streng^ of^^ minis- 

rtf was mustered in Ins deface. The majori^ dedaied 
him hmccent: fa nation in gentxal was of another 
tminian. £Ee retigped bb place of first commraocer in 
the tieascrv, winch was bestowed upon Mr. Boheit 
Wadpole; be still retained Ibe confideoce of bis 
master. With jesgeA to Mx. Aitiabie; the erideuce ap- 
peared so strong agaiiistlfim^ ibatfa Cmmnoas raolve^ 
be bad piomora fa destxnctive exeention fa Sonin 
Sea s^aeme, vridi a view to bis own cxcnlntant profit and 
conrbined with fa diieexsas in their pemhaous practices, 
to fa toin of pnblie credit. He was expdled fa House^ 
and committed to fa Tower. Mr. Cragg. senior, died of 
fa Irthargy, hdore beimdswent fa censure of fa Honse. 
Keveididess, tiiey resohed tiiathe wasa notarmus accons- 
plice wi A Bobeit Emght, and some of fa ffireelois in 
canrag on thdr scandalons practices; and Aeieibre^ fat 
all fa estate of wlndi he was posseted, fiom Ae first d^ 
of December in fa preceding year, shora be applied to- 
wards fa idief of fa uifa]^ snfaere in 
Ae Sontb-sea emnpany. Die diiadoj^ hr SSr u^i^ 
obedience to fa oriter of fa House; deliver- 
ed in invenloiiEs of Ih^ estates, which were 
confiscated by act of parfiameo^ towards 
makinz good fa damages sosfaiiied by fa companv) afio' 
a certain allowance was deducted for eacb, aoscadmg to 
bis con duct and ehcninslances. 

§ EXXn. The driinqnents being thus 
pmfaied by Ae Ariatme of Arir forumes, ' ' 

fa House convmted their attentkm to means fm- repmiing 
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the mischiefs which the scheme had produced. This was 
a very difficult task, on account of the contending interests 
of those engaged in the South Sea company, whicli rendered 
it impossible to relieve some but at tlie expense of others. 
Several wholesome resolutions were taken, and presented 
with an address to the king, explaining the motives of 
their proceedings. On the twenty-ninth day of July the 
jiarliament was prorogued for two days only. Then his 
majesty going to the House of Peers, declared that he had 
called them together again so suddenly, that they might 
resume the consideration of the state of public credit. The 
Commons immediately prepared a bill upon the resolutions 
they had taken. The whole capital stock, at the end of 
the year one thousand seven hundred and twenty, amount- 
ed to about thirty-seven millions eight hundred thousand 
pounds. The stock allotted to all the proprietors did not 
exceed twenty-four millions five hundred thousand pounds : 
the remaining capital stock belonged to the company in 
their coiporate capacity. It was the profit arising from 
the execution of tne South Sea scheme ; and out of this 
the bill enacted, that seven millions should be paid to the 
public. The present act likewi'^e directed several additions 
to be made to the stock of the proprietors, out of that pos- 
sessed by the company in their own right; it made a par- 
ticular distribution of stock, amounting to two millions two 
hundred thousand pounds ; and upon remitting five 
millions of the seven to be paid to the public, annihilated 
two millions of their capital. It was enacted, that after 
these distributions, the remaining capital stock should be 
divided among all the proprietors. This dividend amount- 
ed to thirty-three pounds six shillings and eight pence per 
cent, and deprived the company of eight millions nine 
hundred thousand pounds. They had lent above eleven 
millions on stock unredeemed : of which the parliament 
dischaiged all the debtors, upon then pacing ten per cent. 
Upon this article the company’s loss exceeded six millions 
nine hundred thousand pounds ; for many debtors refused 
to make any payment. The proprietors of the stock loudly 
complained of their being deprived of two millions ; and 
the parliament in the sequel revived that sum which had 
been annihilated. While this affair was in agitation, peti- 
tions from counties, cities, and boroughs, in all parts of 
the kingdom, were presented to the House, crying for jus- 
tice against the villany of the directors. Pamphlets and 
papers were daily published on the same subject; so that 
the whole nation was exasperated to the highest pitch of 
resentment. Nevertheless, by the wise and vigorous reso- 
lutions of the parliament, the South Sea company was soon 
in a condition to fulfil their engagements with the public ; 
the ferment of the people subsided ; and the credit of the 
nation was restored. 


CHAP. III. 

$ I. Bill asamst atheism and imrnrr«tl>t^’ postponed, ^ TI. Session closed, 
ft 111. Alliance between Great Britain, trance, and Spam ft iV* 
Plauue at Marseilles. ^ V. Debates in the House of Lor<ls about Mr 
Law the projector. $ VI, Sentiments of some Thirds 1oucliin» the war 
AvithSpain. $ VII. Petition ot the quakers. The parliament dissolved 
5 VIll. Kumoursot a conspiracy. 'Jhe Bishop of Korhesler is coon 
mitted to the Tower. $ IX. New parliament. § X. Declaration of (he 
prelender. $ XI. Report of the secret committee. $ XII Bill of 
pains and penalties asainst the liishop of Rochester. 5 XMI. Who is 
deprived, and driven into perpetual exile, 5 XIV. Proceediiips neainst 
those concerned in the lottery' at Hamburgh. ^ XV. Affairs of (he con- 
tinent. i XVI. Clamour in Ireland on account of Wood’s coinacp 
ft XVII. Death of the Duke of Orleans. $ XVIII. An a<t for lessening 
the public debts. $ XIX. Philip, King of Spam, abdicates the throne 
ft XX. Abuses in chancery. § XXI. 'Inal of the Earl of Macclesfield 
ftAXII. Debates about tne deltts of the civil list. $XXIIl. A bill in 
favour of the late lord Bolinybroke. 4 XXIV. Treaty of alliance be- 
tween the courts of Vienna and Madrid, ft XXV. Treaty ol Hanover 
ft XXVI. Approved m parliament. $ XaVII. Riots in Scotland on 
account of the malt tax. ftXXVlU. A small squadron sent to the Bal- 
tic. $XXIX. Admiral Hosier’s expedition to the West Indies ftXXY 
Disgrace of the Duke de Ripperda. $ XXXI. Substance of the kmW 
speech to parliament, ft XXXI I. Debate in the Hou«e of Lords upon the 
approaching 1 uptiire wjth the emperor and Spam, ft XXXII I. Memorial 
of Mr. Palms, tlie imperial resident at London, ft XXX JV. Conventions 
with Sweden and Hesse Cassel. $ XXXV. Vote of credit, ft XXXVI 
Sieee of Gibraltar by (he Spaniards, ft XXXVII. Preliminaries of 
peace, ft XXXVIII. De.ith and chaiacter of George I. Km*' of Great 
Biitain. " 

A D 1-21 5 During the infatuation produced by 

■ ■ this infamous scheme, luxury, vice, and pro- 

fligacy, increased to a shocking degree of extravagance. 
The adventurers, intoxicated by their imaginary wealth. 


pampered themselves with the raiest dainties, and the most 
expensive wines that could be imported : they purcliasc'd 
the most sumptuous furniture, equipage, and apparel, 
though without taste or discernment: they indulged tlieir 
criminal passions to the most scandalous excess : their 
discourse was the language of pride, insolence, and the 
most ridiculous ostentation : they affected to scoff" at reli- 
gion and morality : and even to set Heaven at defiance. 
The Earl of Nottingham complained in the House of Lords 
of the growth of atheism, profaneness, and immorality ; 
and a bill was brought in tor suppressing blasphemy and 
profaneness. It contained several articles seemingly cal- 
culated to restrain the liberty granted to nonconformists 
by the laws of the last session ; for that reason it met with 
violent opposition. It was supported by the Aiclibisliop 
of Canterbury, the Earl of Nottingham, Lord Bathurst and 
Trevor, the Bishops of London, W’lnchester, and Litchfield 
and Coventry. One of these said, he verily believed the 
present calamity occasioned by the South Sea project was 
a judgment of God on the blasphemy and piofaneness of 
the nation. Lord Onslow replied, “ 'Hiat noble peer must 
then be a great sinner, for he has lost considerably by the 
South Sea scheme.” The Duke of Wharton, who had ren- 
dered himself famous by his wit and profligacy, said he 
was not insensible of the common opinion of the town 
concerning himself, and gladly seized this opportunity of 
vindicating his character, by declaring he was far from 
being a patron of blasphemy, or an enemy to religion. On 
the other hand, he could not hut oppose the hill, because 
he conceived it to be repugnant to the Holy Scripture. Then 
pulling an old family Bible from his pocket, he quoted 
several passages from the Epistles of St. Peter and St. Paul; 
concluding with a desire that the hill might be thrown out. 
The Earl of Peterborough declared, that though he was 
for a parliamentary king, yet he did not desire to have a 
parliamentary God, or a parliamentary religion ; and should 
the House declare for one of this kind, he would go to 
Rome, and endeavour to be chosen a cardinal; for he had 
rather sit in the conclave than with their lordships upon 
those terms. After a vehement debate, the bill was post- 
poned to a long day, by a considerable majority. 

§ II. The season was far advanced before the supplies 
were granted : and at length they were not voted with 
that cheerfulness and good humour which the majority 
had hitherto manifested on such occasions. On the six- 
teenth day of June, the king sent a message to the House 
of Commons, importing, that he had agi eed to pay a subsidy 
to the crown of Sweden, and he hoped they would enable 
him to make good his engagements. The leaders of the 
opposition took fire at this intimation. They desired to 
know whether this subsidy, amounting to seventy-two 
thousand pounds, was to he paid to .Sweden over and 
above the expense of maintaining a strong squadron in the 
Baltic ; Lord Molesworth observed that, by our late con- 
duct, we were become the allies of the whole world, and 
the hubbies of all our allies : for we were obliged to pay 
them well for their assistance. He affirmed that the trea- 
ties which had been made with Sweden, at different times, 
were inconsistent and contradictory : that our late engage- 
ments with that crown were contrary to the treaties sub- 
sisting with Denmark, and directly opposite to the measures 
formerly concerted with the Czar of Muscovy. He said, 
that in order to engage the czar to yield what he had 
gained in the course of the war, the King of Prussia ought 
to give up Stetin, and the Elector of Hr never restoie 
Bremen and Verden : that, after all, England, had no busi- 
ness to intermeddle with the affairs of the empire : that we 
reaped little or no advantage by our trade to the Baltic, 
but that of procuring naval stores ; he owned that hemp 
was a very necessary commodity, ]iarticularly at tins 
juncture ; but he insisted, that if due encouragement were 
given to some of our plantations in America, we might be 
supplied from thence at a much cheaper rate tlian from 
Sweden and Norway. Notwithstanding these arguments, 
the Swedish supply was granted ; and, in about three 
weeks, their complaisance was put to another proof. They 
were given to understand, by a second message, that the 
debts of the civil list amounted to five hundred and fiftv 
thousand pounds ; and his majesty hoped they would 
empovier him to raise that sum upon the revenue, as he 
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inoposed U should be replaced to the civd list, and reiin- 
l)ursed by a deduction from the salaries and «a"es of all 
ofhcers, as well as from the pensions and other payments 
from the cro\Mi. A bill was projiared for this purpose, 
though not iMthout i\arm opposiliou ; and, at the same 
tune, an act passed for a gciieiul pardon. Oii the tenth 
d.ry of August, the king closed the session with a spreeh, 
in which he expressed his concern for the sufleriiics of the 
innocent, and a just ludigiiatioii against the guilty, with 
respect to the South .Sea scheme. These professions weie 
judged necessart to clear his own diaracter, whirh li.id 
inclined the suspicion of some people, who whispeicd th.it 
he was not altogether fieo finm (oiiiicmoi s with the pio- 
jectors of that design ; that the emperor had, at his desire, 
refused to deliver up Kiiighl ; and llial he f.uourcd the 
diieclors and their aecompliti s 

§III. Lords Towiisliiud and f'arlaret were now ap- 
pointed secret.iriPs ol state; .iiid the Fail of lla\ was vested 
w ith the oflice of lord privv si d of Srotkuid. In .luiic the 
treaty of peaee hr tween (Ire it Ilritam and Spam was signed 
at Itladriil. The (oiitr.iitmg puties engaged to restore 
miituallv all the i Hi ets sei/i d and coiifisiated on both 
sides. Ill pirticular, the I\mg of England promised to 
restore all liic ships of the .‘spaiiish fleet which had beni 
taken lu the Mcditerraiieaii, oi the v, due of them, if they 
wcie sold. He likewise promised, in a secret article, that 
ho would no longer intcrfero in the aflairs of Italv ; and 
the Is mg of Spam made an ahsohitc cession of Gibraltar 
and I’orl-Mahoii. At the same tune, a defensive alli.mce 
was concluded helweeii Great llritain, France, and Sp.uu. 
All remaining difliculties were referred to a congress at 
Cambrai, where they hoped to consolidate a general pi ace, 
by determmitig all diflerciicis between the empiror and 
his c.itliohc majesty. In the tiieaii tune, the powers of 
Great Iiril''.ui, rntiiee, and .Sp iiii, engaged, by virtue of the 
prcsctil treaty, to gniiit to the Duke of I’ariii.i a particular 
protcelioii for the |iresen,ition of his territories and rights, 
and for the support of his digniti It was also stipulated, 
tint the Stales-geiirral should he iiiMted In am de to this 
alliance. The congnss at ('amhniv was opeiiid ; hut the 
demands on both sides were 'o high, tint it prosid iii- 
effectiial. In the iniaii tune, the peiie hitween Unssia 
and .Sweden w.is cotirludid on coiidituiii that the C 7 ir 
should retain I.ivomi, Ingria, Fsloma, put of Garelia, and 
of the territory of Wyliiir.', Riga, Reiel, and Nana, in 
considenitioii of his restoring part of Fiiikiud, and paving 
two millions of ri\-dolkirs to the King of .Swediii. 'J’he 
personal aiiiinnsiiy sul’sistuig between King George and 
the C7nr seemi d to iiicri.ise. II istagif, the Russian resi- 
dent at London, hai mg pn sciitcd a niemori.d lint loii- 
tained some uiigiiarihd i \pri ssmiis, w.is ordired to <pul 
the kingdom in a foitmght. 'I'lie i7ir puhhshed a declara- 
tion at Relershurgh, coinpl. lining of this outrage, which, 
he said, ought n.itiiralh to has c engaged him to U'c repri- 
sals; but, as he prreemd it was dom- without aiiv regard 
to the conn riis of Fiigl.md, and oiilv in fii our of the Ilaiio- 
seiiiii inleresi, he was unwillmg that the F.nglish nation 
1 hould Slider for a piei e of iiijiisiice in which the\ had no 
share I le tin u fore granted to them all inamir r of seciirilv, 
and frre tibirli to tnide in all his doinmions. To finish 
this strange tissue of negociatioiis. King George toncludid 
a treaty s\idi the NIoors of .Nfrica, against which the 
Spaniards loiidli exclaimed. 

§ l\h In the < nurse of this year. Pope Clement XI. 
(Ik li ; mul tiic Prinrc*;s of iilcs dclivorc'd of ;i prnicc, 
baptired by the ri.iine of \\ dli.un rVugustus, the late Duke 
of Gnmherkuid. A drr.idfal plague raging at ISIaisedlc', 
a |iroclamatton was jiublished, forbidding anv person to 
come into Fiiglaiid. Rom any part of France between the 
Inv of liiscay and Dunkirk, without certificates of health 
Other precautions were taken to guard against contagion. 
An act of pailiamcnt had passed iii the premlmg .session, 
for the iircvontion of infection, by hudding pi sl-houses, to 
which all the infected iicrsons, and all persons of an in- 
fected famdv, should bo coineycd: and, by dmwiiig 
trenches and lines round any city, town, or place infected. 
The king, m Ins speech at opening the session of par- 
liament, on the nineteenth day of October, intimated the 
pacification of the North, by the conclusion of the treaty 
between Muscovy and Sweden. He desiicd the House 
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of Commons to consider of means for easing the d 
upon the imported commodities used in the manufact 
ot the kingdom. He observed, that the nation might 
supjilied with n.aval stores from our own colonics in N 
America ; and that their being employed in this us 
and advarilagcoiis branch of commerce would dnert tl 
from setting up manufactures which directly interf 
with those of Great Britain. He cxpiessed a desire t 
will] respect to the supplies, his people might leap s 
iininediate benefit from the present circumstances of a 
abio.id ; and he earnestly recommended to their consi 
ation means for preientiiig the plague, paiticularly 
|Movidiug against the practice of smuggling. 

§ V. One of the first objects that attracted the atten 
of the upper House, was the case of .lohn Law, the fam 
projector. The resentment of the people on account of 
j\Iississi|)pi scheme had obliged him to leave France, 
retired to Italy ; and was said to liaie visited the pretei 
at Rome. From theme he repaired to Hanover; and 
turned to F.ngland from the Baltic, in the licet comman 
by .Sir .lohn Norris. The king favoured him with a pm 
audirnce: he kept open house, and was visited by g 
numbers of pcisons of the first ipiality. Farl Coning 
represented in the House of Lords, that he could not 
entertain some jealousy of a person who hail done so m 
imscluel 111 a neighbouring kingdom ; who, being 
mensely rich, miglit do a great deal inoie hurt here, 
tampering with those who were grown desperate, in c 
seipieiice of hemg involved in the calamity occasioned 
the filial mutation of his pernicious projects. He observ 
tint this pirson was the more dangerous, as ho liad 
iiouncfd his natural adcclioii to his country, his allegia 
to his lawful sovereign, and his religion, by luniing Roi 
catholic. Lord Carteret replied, that Mr. 1 aw had, m 
yiars ago, the misfortune to kill a gnitleinan in a di 
but, having at last received the henefit of the king’s 
money, and the ap|ical lodged by the rekilious of the 
ce.ised being taken oil, he was come over to plead 
inajfstv’s p.irdon. He said there was no l.iw to keep 
F.uglisliman out of liis country ; and, as ?dr. 1 aw vva 
snbjict of Great Britain, it was not evin m the kii 
power to hmdir him from coining over. After some i 
pute, the .subjeel was dropped, and tin; great jiroje 
phadid his pardon in the king’s hench, accoiding to 
usual form. 

5 \'l. The ministry h.id by this time sreured sue 
majority m both iloiisi-. as inablcd tliim to carry . 
point without the le.isi diMicullv. Some ihicTs of tl^e 
position they had brought over to their imasurio, ; 
among the rc-t lord Il.ircoiirt, who was created a 
count, and gratifiid wnh a pi nsion of four thons 
|>ounds. Nevf rtheirss ihev loiild not shut the mouth 
the minority, who still preserved the jiriv ilegc of compk 
mg. Gre.it debates vverr occ.isiomd by the navy d 
which was increased to one million seven hundred th 
s md pounds. Some members m both Houses aflirii 
th.it such 1 xtraordmary expense could not be for the i 
mediate seiaueof Gn.it Brit.iin ; but, m all probihil 
for the pn si rv.ation of fon igii acipiisitions. The minist 
ansvvertd, that near two-thirds of the navv debtswcrc ci 
iracted m the late reign ; and the parliament aeipiiesced 
this drcl.ir.ition : but m rcahtv, the navy debt had b 
uuiieci ss inly mcreasf d, bv keeping seamen in pav dur 
the vvmtrr, and siiidiug Meets to the Mr diterran'ean a 
I! due, m oidir to support the interests of Germany. '1 
Duke of Wharton moved that the tn.itv with .Spam mn 
belaid before the House. The Farl of , Sunderland s: 
It contained a secret article which the King of Spain 
sired might not be made public, until aftir the treatv 
C.imbray should be discussed. Tlic ipiostiou w.is p 
ami the duke’s motion reiected. The F.irl of .Strath 
asserted, that as the war with Spain had been undcrt.ik 
without necessity or just provocation, so the jicace v 
concluded vvilhoul any benefit or advant.ige: that, c 
trarv to the law of nations, the .Spanish Meet had been 
ticked without any declaration of war; even while 
Biitish minister and a sccretaiy of slate were ticati 
amicably at itladrid ; that the war was neither just i 
politic, since it interrupted one of the most valiia 
branches of the Fuglish commerce, at a time when 
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nation croaned nnder tlie pressure of heavy debts, incurred 
by the former long, expensive war. He, therefore, moved 
for an address to his majesty, desiring that the instructions 
given to Sir George Byng, now Lord Torrington, should 
be laid before the House. This motion being likewise, 
upon the question, rejected, a protest was entered. They 
voted an address, however, to know in what manner the 
king had disposed of the sliips taken from the Spaniards. 
Disputes arose also from the bill to prevent infection. 
Earl Cowper represented, that the removal of persons to 
a lazaret, or pest-house, by order of the government, and 
the drawing lines and trenches round places infected, were 
powers unknown to the British constitution; inconsistent 
with the lenity of a free government; such as could never 
be wisely or usefully put in practice ; the more odious, 
because copied from the arbitrary government of France ; 
and impracticable, except by military compulsion. These 
obnoxious clauses weie accordingly repealed, though not 
without great opposition. Indeed, nothing can be more 
absurd than a constitution that will not admit of just and 
necessary laws and legulations to prevent the dire conse- 
quences of the worst of all calamities. Such restrictions, 
instead of favouring the lenity of a free government, would 
be the most cruel imposition that could be laid on a free 
people, as it would act in diametrical opposition to the 
great principle of society, which is the preservation of the 
individual. 

§ VI 1. Tlie quakers having presented a petition to the 
House of Commons, praying" that a bill might be brought 
in for omitting, in their solemn affirmation, the words, 
“In the presence of Almighty God,” the House complied 
with their request : but the bill gave rise to a warm debate 
among the Peers. Dr. Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, 
.said he did not know why such a distinguishing mark of 
indulgence should be allowed to a set of people who were 
hardly Christians. He was supported In the Archbishop 
of York, the Earl of Strafford, and Lord North and Grey. 
A petition was presented against the bill by the London 
clergy, who expressed a serious concern lest the minds of 
good _ men should ho grieved and wounded, and the 
enemies of Christianity triumph, when they should see 
such condescensions made by a Christian legislature, to a 
setofmen who renounce the'divine institutions of Christ; 
particularly that by which the faithful arc initiated into his 
religion, arid denominated Christians. The petition, though 
presented by the Archbishop of York, was branded by the 
ministry as a seditious libel, and rejected by the majority. 
Then, upon a motion by the Earl of Sunderland, the 
House resolved that such lords as might enter (irotesta- 
tions with reason should do it before two o’clock on the 
next sitting dav, and sign them before the House rises. 
.Ann.iis. The supplies being granted, and the business 

U"'- of the session despatched as the court was 

Ptii.'siatc^ pleased to dictate, on the seventh day of 
'Jindal. March the parliament was prorogued.' In 

a few days it was dissolved, and another convoked by a 
proclamation. In the election of members for the new 
parliament the ministry exerted itself with such success, as 
returned a great majority in the House of Commons, 
e.xtremely well adapted for all the purposes of adminis- 
tration.a 

A.D i-C'' . § yill- In ll'el^eRinningof May, theking 

■ is said to have received from the Duke of Or- 
leans full and certain information of a fresh conspiracy form- 
ed against his person and government. A camp was' imme- 
diately formed in Hyde Park. All military officers weie 
ordered to repair to their respective commands. Lieutenant- 
General Macartney was despatched to Ireland to biingover 
some troops from that kingdom. Some suspected persons 
were apprehended in Scotland : the States of Holland were 
desired to have their auxiliary or guarantee troops in readi- 
ness to be embarked ; and Colonel Churchill was sent to 
the court of France with a private commission. The ap- 
prehension raised by this supposed plot affected the public 
credit. South Sea stock began to fall; and crowds of 
people called in tbeir money from the bank. Lord 

a Tlie IZarl of Snndcrlanfl flied m April, afler Iiavinj: incurred a creat 
joad of r^pul.ii- odium, from Ins supposed connexions wjfh the directors of 
tne South Soacompany. He was a nmnster of ahihtifs, but m lent, impe- 
tuous, aud headstrontj. His (h-ath Mas soon f-dlowed b> that of Ins father 
indau, the great Duke of Marlborough, Mhose faculties had been tor some 


Townsliend wrote a letter to the mayor of London, bv the 
king’s command, signifying his majesty’s having received 
unquestionable advices, that several of Ins subjects had 
entered into a xvicked conspiracy, in,concert with traitors 
abroad, for raising a rebellion in favour of a popisli pre- 
tender; but that be was fiimly assured the authors of it 
neither were nor would be supported by any forei<»n 
power. This letter was immediately answered by an afiM- 
tionate address from the couit of aldermen; and the 
example of London was followed by many other cities and 
boroughs. The king had determined to visit Hanover, 
and actually settled a regency, in which the Prince of 
Wales was not included; but'now this intended journey 
was laid aside ; the court was removed to Kensington, and 
the prince letired to Richmond. The Bishop of Rochester 
having been seized, with his papers, was examined before 
a committee of the council, who committed him to the 
Tower for high treason. The Earl of Orrery , Lord North 
and Grey, Jlr. Cockran, and Sir. Smith, from Scotland, 
and Mr. Cbristoplier Layer, a young gentleman of the 
Temple, were confined in tlie same place. Sir. George 
Kelly, an Irish clergyman, Sir. Robert Colton of Hunting- 
donshire, Sir. Bingley, Sir. Fleetwood, Neynoe, an Irish 

S riest, and several peisons, were taken into custody; and 
Ir. Shippen’s house was searched. After Bishop Atter- 
bury bad remained a foitnight in the Tower, Sir Constan- 
tine Phipps presented a petition to the court at the Old 
Bailey, in the name of Sirs. Slorris, that prelate’s daiigli- 
ter, praving, that, in consideration of the bishop’s ill state 
of healtli, he might be either brought to a speedy trial, 
bailed, or discharged . but tins was overruled. The 
churchmen tlirough the whole kingdom were filled with 
indigmation at the confinement of a bishop, winch they 
said was an outrage iqion the cbuicb of England, and th'e 
episcopal order. Far from concealing their sentiments on 
tins subject, the clergy ventured to offer uji public prayeis 
lor Ins health, in almost all the churches and chapels of 
London and Westminster. In the meantime the king, 
attended by the Prince of Wales, made a summer pro- 
gress through the westein counties. 

§ IX. The new parliament being assembled on the ninth 
day of October, his majesty made lliem acquainted will) 
the nature of the conspiracy. He said the conspirators 
liad, by their emissaries, ma'de the strongest instances for 
succours from foreign powers; but were disappointed in 
their expectations. That, nevertheless, confiding in their 
numbers, they had resolved once more upon tlieir own 
strength, to attempt the subversion of his government. 
He said they had jirovided considerable sums of money ; 
engaged great number of officers from abioad; secured 
large quantities of arms and ammunition ; and bad not the 
plot been timely discovered, tlie whole nation, and parti- 
cularly the city of London, would liave been involved in 
blood and confusion. He expatiated ujion the mildness 
and integrity of his own government; and inveighed 
against the ingratitude, the implacability, and madness of 
the disaffected, concluding with an assurance, that he would 
steadily adhere to the constitution in church and state, 
and continue to make the laws of the realm the rule and 
measure of all his actions. Such addresses were presented 
by both Houses as the fears and attachment of the majority 
may be supposed to have dictated on such an occasion. 
A bill was brought into the House of Lords, for suspend- 
ing the habeas corpus act fora whole year; hut they were 
far from being unanimous in agreeing' to such an unusual 
length of time. By this suspension thev, in eflect, vested 
the ministry with a dictatorial power over the libeities of 
the people. 

_§ X. The opposition in the House of Commons was so 
violent, that Mr. Robert Walpole found it necessary to 
alann their apprehensions by a dreadful story of a de'sign 
to seize the bank and exchequer, and to proclaim the pre- 
tender on the Royal Exchange. Tlieir passions being in- 
flamed by this ridiculous artifice, thev passed the bill, 
which immediately received the royal assenf. Tlie Duke 
of Norfolk being brought from Bath, was examined before 

time rreafly imprtired. lie was inferred in ^Ves^m^n5te^ ahbev, uiih such 
profusion of funeral pomp, as evmred llie prule and cstentntioii, mtirh 
more than the taste and concern, of those who direcfeil Ins oh'^equies IIo 
Mas succeeded as master «)f the t>rdnanct, and coiouel of the first reclment 
of fool guatus, by Earl Cadogan. 
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the council, and committed to the Tower, on suspicion of 
high treason. On the sixteenth day of November, the 
king sent to the House of Peers the original and printed 
copy of a declaration signed by the pretender. It was 
dated at Lucca, on the twentieth day of September, in the 
present year, and appeared to be a proposal addressed to 
the subjects of Great Britain and Ireland, as well as to 
all foreiirn princes and states. In this paper, the Chevalier 
de St. George, having mentioned the late violation of the 
freedom of elections, conspiracies invented to give a 
colour to new oppressions, infamous informers, and the 
state of proscription in which he supposed every lionest 
man to be, very gravely pioposed, tiiat if King George 
would relinquish to him the throne of Great Britain, he 
would, in return, bestow upon him the title of king in his 
native dominions, and invite all other states to confirm it: 
he likewise promised to leave to King George his succes- 
sion to the British doniimons secure, whenever, in due 
cour.se, his natural right should take place. The Lords 
unanimously resolved, that this declaration was a false, 
insolent, and traitorous libel : and ordered it to be burned 
at the Royal Exchange. The Commons concurred in these 
resolutions. Both Houses joined in an address, express- 
ing their utmost astonishment and indignation at the sur- 
prising insolence of the pretender; and assuring his 
majesty’, they were determined to support his title to the 
crown with "their lives and fortunes. The Commons pre- 
pared a bill for raising one hundred thousand pounds 
upon the real and personal estates of all papists, or persons 
eaucated in the popish religion, towards defiaymg the 
expenses occasioned by the late rebellion and disorders. 
The bill, though strenuously opposed by some moderate 
members, as a species of persecution, was sent up to the 
House of Lords, together with another, obliging all per- 
sons, being [lapists, in Scotland, and all persons in Great 
Britain refusing or neglecting to lake the oaths appointed 
for the security of the king’s person and government, to 
register their names and real estates. Both these bills 
passed through the upper House without amendments, 
and received the royal sanction. 

§ XL j\Ir. Layer, being brought to his trial at the King’s 
Bench, on the twenty-first day of November, was convicted 
of having enlisted men for the pretender’s sen ice, in order 
to stir up a rebellion, and received sentence of death. He 
was reprieved for some time, and examined by a committee 
of the House of Commons : but he either could not, or 
would not, discover the mirticulars of the conspiracy, so 
that he suffered death at Tyburn, and his head was fixed 
up at Temple-Bar. Mr. Pulteney, chairman of the com- 
mittee, reported to the House, that, from the examination 
of Layer and others, a design had lieen formed by persons 
of figure and distinction at home, in conjunction with 
traitors abroad, for placing the pretender on the throne of 
these realms : that their first intention was to procure a 
body of foreign troops to invade the kingdom at the time 
of the late elections ; but that tbe conspirators being dis- 
appointed in this expectation, resolved to make an attempt 
at the tune that it was generally believed the king intended 
to go to Hanover, by the help of such officers and soldiers 
as could pass into England unobserved, from abroad, 
under the command of the late Duke of Ormond, who 
was to have landed in the river with a gieat quantity of 
arms, provided in Spam for that purpose ; at which time 
the Tower was to have been seized. That this scheme 
being also defeated by the vigilance of the government, 
they deferred their enterprise till the breaking up of the 
camp; and, in the meantime, employed their agents to 
corrupt and seduce the officers and soldiers of the army : 
that it appeared from several letters and circumstances, 
that the late Duke of Ormond, the Duke of Norfolk, the 
Earl of Orrery, Lord North and Grey, and the Bishop of 
Rochester, were concerned in this conspiracy; that their 
acting agents were Chiistopher Layer and John Plunket, 
who travelled together to Rome ; Dennis Kelly, George 
Kelly, and Thornas Carte, nonjuriiig clergymen, Neynoe 
the lush priest, who by this time was drowned in the river 
Thames, in attempting to make his escape from the mes- 
seitgers house, Mrs. Spilman, alias Yallop, and John 
Sample. 

§ XII. This pretended conspiracy, in all likelihood, e.x- 


tended no further than the first rudiments of a design 
was never digested into any regular form ; otherwise 
persons said to be concerned in it must liai e been inf 
ated to a degree of frenzy : for they were charged i 
having made application to tbe Regent of France, 
was well known to be intimately connected with the I 
of Great Britain. The House of Commons how 
resolved, that it was a detestable and horrid conspirac 
raising a rebellion, seizing the Tower and the city of 
don, laying violent hands upon the persons of his 
sacred majesty and the Prince of Wales, in order to 
vert our present happy establishment in cliuich and s 
by placing a popish pretender upon the throne ; th 
was formed and carried on by persons of figure and 
Unction, and their agents and instruments, in conjunc 
with traitors abroad. Bills were biought in, and passed 
inflicting pains and penalties against John Plunket 
George Kelly, who were by these acts to he kept in c 
custody during his majesty’s pleasure, in any priso 
Great Britain ; and that they should not attempt to es 
on pain of death, to be inflicted upon them and 
assistants. Mr. Yonge made a motion for a bill of 
same nature against the Bishop of Rochester. This 
immediately brought into the House, though Sir Wil 
Wyndham affirmed there was no evidence against 
but conjectures and hearsay. The bishop Annals. 'l i 
wrote a letter to the speaker, importing, that Des.inPai 
though conscious of his own innocence, he 
should decline giving the House any trouble that 
contenting himself with the opportunity of making 
defence before another, of which he had the honour t 
a member. Counsel being heard for the bill, it was 
mitted to a grand committee on the sixth day of 
when the majority of the tory members quitted the H 
It was then moved, that the 'bishop should be depriv 
his office and benefice, and banished the kingdom for 
Mr. Lawson and Mr. Oglethorpe spoke in his favour. 

§ XIII. The bill being passed and sent up p „ 
to the Lords, the bishop was brought to his 
trial before them on the ninth of May. Himself an 
counsel having been heard, the Lords proceeded to 
sider the articles of the bill. When they read it a 
time, a motion was made to pass it, and then a long 
warm debate ensued. Bail Paulet demonstrated the d. 
and injustice of swerving in such an extraordinary tni 
from the fixed rules of evidence. The Duke of M ha 
having summoned up the depositions,and proved the i 
ficiency of them, concluded with saying, that, let the c 
quences be what they would, he hoped such a hellish 
would never sully the lustre and glory of that illust 
House, as to condemn a man without the least evid 
Lord Bathurst spoke against the bill with equal str 
and eloquence. He said, if such extraordinary pro 
mgs were countenanced, he saw nothing remaining fo 
and others to do, but to retire to their country-houses 
there, if possible, quietly enjoy their estates within 
own families, since the least correspondence, the 
intercepted letter, might be made criminal. He obse 
tliat Cardinal Mazarin boasted, that if he had but 
lines of any man’s writing, he could, by means of 
circumstances, attested by witnesses, deprive him 
life at his pleasure. Turning to the bench of bishops, 
had been generally unfavourable to Dr. Atterburv, h 
lie could hardly account for the inveterate hatred an 
lice some persons bore the learned and ingenious B 
of Rochester, unless they were intoxicated with the 
tuation of some savage Indians, who believed they 
rited not only tlie spoils, but even the abilities, of any 
enemy whom they had killed in battle. The bill iias 
ported by the Duke of Argyle, the Earl of Seafield 
Lord Lechmere, which last was answered by Earl Co 
This nobleman observed that the strongest argument 
in behalf of the bill was necessity ; but that, for his 
he saw no necessity that could justify .such iinprececl 
and such dangerous proceedings, as the conspiracy 
above twelve months before been happily discovered 
the effects of it prevented : that besides the intrinsic w 
and strength of the government, the hands of those 
helm had been still further fortified by the suspensi 
the habeas corpus act, and the additional troops 
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had been raised. He said the Inown rules of evidence, as 
laid doun at first, and established b\' the law of the land, 
■^^ere the birth-nirht of every subject in the nation, and 
ousht to he constantly observed, not only in the interior 
courts of judicature, hut also in both Houses of jiarliament, 
till altered by the le;;islature ; that the admitting of the 
jirecarious and uncertain evidence of the clerks of the pnst- 
ofhce «as a very daiisrerous precedent. In former times 
(said he) it was thought very grievous that in capital cases 
a man should be afiected by similitude of hands; but here 
the case is much uorse, since it is allowed that the clerks 
of the post-office should carry the similitude of hands lour 
months in their minds. He applauded the bishop's noble 
deportment, in declining to answer before the House of 
Commons, \\ hose proceedings in this unprecedented man- 
ner, acsiinst a lord of parliament, \ias such an encroach- 
nient on the prerogative of the peerage, that if they sub- 
mitted to It, by passing the bill, they might be termed the 
last of British peers, for giving up their ancient privileges. 
The other party were not so sohcitous about answering 
le.isons, as eager to put the question, when the bill passed, 
and a protest vas entered. By this act the bishop was de- 
jirived of all offices, benefices, 'and dignities, and rendered 
incapable of enjoying any for the future : he was banished 
the realm, and subjected to llm pains of death in case he 
should return, as were all persons «ho should correspond 
with him during his exile. Dr. Triend, the celebrated 
[iliysician, who was a member of the House, and had e.\- 
ert'ed himsell strenuously in behalf of the bishop, was now 
U'lken into custody, on suspicion of treasonable practices 
§ XIV. The next object that e.xcited the resentment of 
the Commons was the scheme of a lottery, to be drawn at 
Harburgh, in the king's Geiman dominions. The House 
appointed a committee to inquire into this and other lot- 
teries at that time on foot in Ixindon. The 'cheme was 
published, on pretence of raising a subscription for main- 
taining a trade between Great Britain and the king's terri- 
tories on the Elbe : but it was a mysterious scene of ini- 
quity, which the committee, with' all their penetration, 
could not fully discovei. They reported, however, that it 
was an infamous, fraudulent undertaking, whereby many 
unwary persons had been drawn m, to their great loss’: 
that the manner ol carrying it on had been a manilbst vio- 
lation of the laws of the kingdom ; that the managers and 
agents of this lottery had, without any authority for so 
doing, made use of fns maiesty's roya( name, thereby to 
give countenance to the inlamous project, and induce’ his 
maiesty's subjects to engage or be concerned therein. A 
bill was brought in to suppress this lottery, and to oblige 
the managers of it to make restitution of’the money they 
had received from the contnhutors. At the same time the 
House resolved, That .lohn Lord Viscount Barrington had 
been notoriously guilty of promoting, abetting, and carrv- 
ing on that fraudulent undertaking; for which ofl'cnce he 
should he expelled the House. Tlie court of \^ienna having 
erected an East India company at O-tend, upon a scheme 
formed by one Colehrook, an English merchant. Sir 
iN'athaniel Gould represented to the House of Commons 
the gr.-at detriment which the English East India company 
had already received, and were likely further to sustain, by 
this O^tend company. The House immediately resolved, 
that for the subjects of this kingdom to subscribe, or be 
concerned, in encouraging any subscription, to promop’ an 
East India company now erecting in the Austrian Nether- 
lands, was a high crime and misdemeanor; and a law 
was enacteil for prev enting British subjects from engaging 
in that enterprise. By another act, relating to the South- 
Sea company, the two millions of stock which had been 
annihilated were revived, added to the capital, and divided 
among the proprietors. A third law passed, for the more 
effectual execution of justice in a part of Southwark, c.illed 
the mint, where a great number ol debtors had taken sanc- 
tuary, on the supposition that it was a privileged place. 
On the twenty-seventh day of May the session was closed, 
with a speech that breathed nothing but panegyric, acknow- 
ledgment, and affection to a jiarliament wliicli had com- 
plied vvith all Ins majesty’s wishes. 

§ XV. His majesty, having ennobled the son of Mr. 
Robert Walpole, in consideration of the f.ither’s services, 
rnadea good number ofchurch promotions. He admitted' 
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the imprisoned lords and gentlemen to Ixiil ; granted a 
pardon to Lord Bohngbroke; and ordered the Bishop of 
Rochester to be conveyed to the continent. Then he him- 
self set out for Hanover, leaving the administration of his 
kingdoms in the hands of a regency, Lord Harcourt bein» 
one of the justices. The king was attended by the two 
secretaries. Lords Townshend and Carteret, who were 
counted able negociatois. The affairs of tlie continent had 
begun to take a new turn. The interests and connexions 
of the different princes were become perplexed and embar- 
rassed ; and King George resolved to unravel them bv dint 
of negociation. Understanding that a treaty was on the 
carpet between the czar and the King of .Sweden, favour- 
able to the Duke of Holstein’s pretensions to Sleswick, 
the possession of which the Elector of Hanover had gua- 
ranteed to Denmark, Ins majesty began to be in pain for 
Biemeii and Verden. Tiie Regent of France and the 
King of Spam had now compromised all differences; and 
their reconciliation was cemented by a double marriage be- 
tween Philip’s sons and the regent's daughters. 'The 
former proposed new treaties to England ; but insisted 
upon the restitution of Gibraltar and Porl-Mahon, as well 
as upon the king’s openly declaring against the Ostend 
company. His Britannic majesty was apprehensive that, 
should the emperor be hard pressed on that subject, he 
might join the czsr and the King of Sweden, and promote 
their designs in favour of the Duke of Holstein On the 
other hand, all the Italian powers exclaimed against the 
j treaty of London. The Pope had protested against anv 
thing that might have been decided at Cambrav to the 
prejudice of In, ii.ht Memorials to the same effect had 
been presented hv the King of Sardinia, the Dukes ofTus- 
cany, P.irma, and :\Iodena. France and Spam were in- 
clined to support these potentates against the House of 
Austria. Eurojic icr-mcd to be on the eve of a new war. 
King tiC'orge vvas rntangled in such a variety of treaties 
and interests, that he knew not well how to extricate him- 
self from the troublesome engagements he liad contracted. 
By declaring for the emperor, he must have countenanced 
the new establishment at Ostend, which was so prejudicial 
to Ins British subjects, and incurred the resentment of 
France, Spam, and their allies of Italy. In renouncingthe 
interest ol the emperor, he would have exposed Ins German 
dominions. In v.im he exhorted the emperor to relax in 
Ins disputes with Spam, and give up the Ostend company, 
which was so detrimental and disagreeable to Ins faithful 
allies: the court of X’lenna proposed m general to ob- 
sen-e the treaties which it had concluded, but declined 
entering into any particular discussion; so that all Ins 
majesty's endeavours issued in contracting closer con- 
nexions with Prussia and Denmark. All those negocia- 
lions carried on, all tho=e treaties concluded by King 
George, with almost every prince and state in Christendom^, 
winch succeeded one another so fast, and appear, at first 
view, so intricate and unaccountable, were founded upon 
two simple and natural principles, namely, the desire of 
ascertaining his acquisitions as Elector of Hanover, and his 
resolution to secure himself against the disaffection of his 
British subjects, as well as the efforts of the pretender. 

§ X\’I. Great Britain at this period enjoved jirofound 
tranquillity. Ireland was a little ruffled by an incident 
whifli seemed to have been misrepresented to the people 
of that kingdom. William Woou had obtained a patent 
for furnishing Ireland with copper curren -y, in which it 
was deficient. A great clamour was raised against this 
torn. The parliament of that kingdom, vvliicli met in 
September, resolved, Tliat it would he pre)udicial to the 
revenue, destructive ol trade, and of dangerous conse- 
quence to the rights of the subject: that the patent had 
been obtained by misrepresentation : that the half-pence 
"anted weight : that, even if the terms of the patent had 
'open complied with, there would have been a great loss 
to the nation : that granting the power of coinage to a 
private person had ever been highly prejudicial to the 
kingdom, and would at all times be’ of dangerous conse- 
quence. Addresses from both Houses were presented to 
the king on this subject. The affair was referred to the 
lords of the privy council of England. 'They justified 
the conduct of the patentee, upon the report of Sir Isaac 
Newton and other officers of the Mint, who had made the 
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assay and tnal of Wood’s half-pence, and found he liad 
complied with the terms of the patent. They declared 
that this currency exceeded in goodness, fineness, and 
value of metal, all the copper money which had l>een 
coined for Ireland, in the reigns of King Charles II, King 
James II. King William and Queen Mary. The privy 
council likewise demonstrated, that his majesty’s prede- 
cessors had always exercised, the undoubted prerogative of 
granting patents for copper coinage in Ireland to" private 
persons : that none of these patents had been so beneficial 
to the kingdom as this granted to Yv^ilham Wood, who 
had not obtained it in an unprecedented manner, but after 
a reference to the attorney and solicitor-general, and after 
Sir Isaac Newton had been consulted in every particular: 
finally, they proved, by a great number of witnesses, that 
theie was such a real want of money in Iieland. Notwith- 
standing this decision, the ferment of the Irish nation was 
industriously kept up by clamour, pamphlets, paiiers, and 
lampoons, written by Dean Swift and other authors ; so 
that Wood voluntariiy reduced his coinage from the value 
of one hundred thousand to that of forty thousand pounds. 
Thus the noise was silenced. The Commons of Ireland 
passed an act, for accepting the affirmation of the quakers 
instead of an oath ; and voted three hundred and forty 
thousand pounds towards discharging the debt of the na- 
tion, which amounted to about double that sum. 

§ XVII. In the month of October, England lost a 
worthy nobleman in the death of Earl Cowper, who had 
twice discharged the office of lord chancellor, with equal 
discernment and integrity. He was profoundly skilled in 
the laws of his country ; in his apprehension quick and 
penetrating; in his .judgment clear and determinate. He 
possessed a manly eloquence : fits manner was agreeable, 
and his deportment graceful. This) ear was likewise re- 
markable for the death of the Duke of Orleans, Regent of 
France, who, since the decease of Louis XIV. had ruled 
that nation with the most absolute authority. He was a 
prince of taste and spirit, endowed with shining talents 
for empire, which he did not fail to display, even in tiie 
midst of effeminate jiursuits and idle debauchery. From 
the infirm constitution of the infant king, he liad conceiv- 
ed hopes of ascending the throne, and taken hts measures 
accordingly; but the young monarch’s health began to be 
established, and all the duke’s schemes were defeated by 
an apoplexy, of which he died, in the fiftieth year of Ins 
age, after having nominated the Duke of Bourbon as 
jirime minister. King George immediately received as- 
surances of the good disposition of the French court to 
cultivate and even improve the good understanding so 
happily established between France and Great Britain. 
The king arrived in England on the eighteenth dav of 
December ; and on the ninth day of January the parlia- 
ment was assembled. His majesty, in his speech, recom- 
mended to the Commons the care of the public debts ; 
and he expressed his satisfaction at seeing the sinking 
fund improved and augmented, so as to put the debt of 
the nation into a method of being speedily and gradually 
discharged 

§ XVIII. This was the repeated theory of patriotism, 
which, unhappily for the subjects, was never reduced to 
practice: not but that a beginning of such a laudable 
work was made in this very session, by an act for lessen- 
ing the public debts. This law provided that the annuities 
at five per cent, charged on the general fund by a former 
act, except siicb as had been subscribed into the South 
Sea, together with the unsubscribed blanks of the lottery 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and fourteen, 
should be paid ofT at Lady-day of the year next ensuinjj, 
with the money arising from the sinking fund. The mi- 
nistry, however, did not persevere in this path of prudent 
economy. Tlie Commons granted all the supplies that 
were demanded. They voted ten thousand seamen ; and 
the majority, though not without violent opposition, agreed 
to maintain four thousand additional troops, which had 

b 'Ilie n«keof Newcastle «as now appointed secretary of stale, Hie 
jjuke of Oralton, lord chambeilain , aim Lord Carteret, lord-Iieutenant 
of Ireland 

The kins instituted a professorslup for the nimlern lanjuaces in each 
uniiersiti. 

In the inonth of Mas died Robert Harley, Carl of Oxforil and Earl 
iVlortmiei, who had been a munificent patron of genius and literature and 
completed a verj valuable colleclton ot nialniscripts. 


been raised m tlie preceding year ; so that the establ 
ment of the land forces amounted to eighteen thousand 
hundred and sixty-four. The expense of the year 
defrayed by a land tax and malt tax. The Comm 
hav ing despatched the supply, took into consideratio 
grievance arising from protections granted by foreign 
lusters, peers, and members of parliament, under wl 
proflig.ate persons used to screen themselves from the 
secution ol tbeir just creditors. The Com- -na • 
mens resolved, That all protections granted suie. Hist 
by members of that House should be de- 
dared void, and immediately withdrawn. .Mem'. Hist 
The Lords made a declaration to the same 
purpose, with an exception of menial servants, and tb 
necessarily employed about the estates of peers.’’ 
the tvventv-fouith day of April, his ma- 
jesty closed the session in the usual manner, ' ' 
made some alterations in the disposition of the great offi 
of state, and sent Mr. Horatio Walpole as ambassad 
extraordinary to the court of France. 

§ XIX. In tlie beginning of this year, Philip King 
Spain, retiring with bis queen to the monastery of St. 
defense, sent the Marquis of Grimaldi, his principal sec 
taiy of state, to his son Louis, Prince of Asturias, witl 
solemn renunciation of the ciown, and a letter of advi 
in which he exhorted him to cultivate the blessed Vir 
with the warmest devotion ; and put himself and 1 
kingdoms under her protection. The renunciation w 
published through the whole monarchy of Spain ; and t 
council of Castile resolved. That Louis might assume t 
reins of government without assembling the Cortez. T 
English minister at Paris was instructed to interpose 
behalf of the French protestants, against whom a seve 
edict had been lately published ; but bis remonstranc 
produced no effect. England, in the meantime, w 
quite barren of such events as deserve a place in histor 
Tlie government was now firmly established on the ne 
of opposition, and commerce flourished even under tl 
load of grievous impositions. 

§ XX. The next parliament, which met on the twelf 
day of November, seemed to be assembled for no otli 
purpose than that of establishing funds for the expense 
the ensuing year; yet the session was distinguished 
a remarkable incident; namely, the trial of the Eail 
Macclesfield, lord chancellor of England. This noblema 
had connived at certain venal practices touching the sa 
of places, and the money of suitors deposited with th 
masters of chancery, so as to incur the general reproac 
of the nation. He found it necessaiy to resign the gre 
seal in the beginning of Januaiy. On the ninth day 
the ensuing month, the king sent a message to the Com 
mons, importing, tliat bis majestv, having reason to appr 
bend that the suitors in the court of chancery were i 
danger of losing a considerable sum of monev, from tli 
msufficienev of some of the masters, thought himsel 
obliged, in justice and compassion to the said sufferers, t 
take the most speedy and proper method the law woul 
allow for inquiring into the state of the masters’ accounts 
and securing their efl’ects for the benefit of the suitors 
and his majesty having had several leports laid before hi 
in pursuance of the directions be had given, had ordere 
the reports to be communicated to the House, that thev 
miglit have as full and as perfect a view of this importah 
aflair as the shortness of tlie time, and the circumstance 
and nature of the jiroceedings, would admit. 

§ XXI. These papers being taken into consideration 
Sir George Oxenden observed, that enormous abuses had 
crept into the high court of chancery : that the crimes and 
misdemeanors of the late lord chancellor were many and 
various, but might be reduced to the following beads : that 
lie had embezzled the estates and effects of many widows, 
orphans, and lunatics : that he had raised tlie offices o 
masters in chancery to an exorbitant jirice; trusting in 
their hands large sums of money belonging to suitors, that 

'I he practire of inoculation for the small-nox was bv this time intro- 
duced into England tiorn lurkev. Pi mce I redenck, the tuo Princesses 
Amelia and Cdrolina, the Puke of Bedford and his sister, ^kitli many othei 
persons ot distinction, muleruent this operrttinn w ith success. 

Dr. Henry Sdcheverel died in June, after h.tvmij bequeathed five him 
dred pounds to the late Bishop of Rochester. 
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tliey might be enabled to comply with his exorbitant de- 
mands : and that in several cases he had made divers irre- 

f ular orders. He therefore moved, that Thomas Earl of 
lacclesfield should be impeached of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. Mr. Pulteney moved, that this affair might 
be left to the consideiation of a select committee. Sir 
Annals Hist William Wyndham asserted, that in proceed- 
jMem. licb. m ing by way of impeachment upon reports 
Par. J iniiai. above, they should make a dangerous 

precedent; and seem to give up the most valuable of 
their privileges, the inquest after state criminals. The 
question being put, it was cariied for tiie impeachment. 
The earl was accordingly impeached at the bar of the 
upper House : a committee was appointed to piepare ar- 
ticles ; and a bill was brought in, to indemnify tlie masters 
in cliancery from the penalties of the law, upon discover- 
ing what consideration they had paid for their admission 
to their respective offices. The trial lasted twenty days : 
the eail was convicted of fraudulent practices; and con- 
demned in a fine of thirty thousand pounds, ivith imprison- 
ment until that sum should he paid. He was immediately 
committed to the Tower, where he continued about six 
weeks; but upon producing the money fie was discharged : 
and Sir Peter King, now cieated Baron of Oakham, suc- 
ceeded him in the office of chancellor. 

A n 1-25 ^ XXII. His majesty on the eighth day of 

‘ ' April gave the House of Commons to un- 
derstand, that having been engaiied in some extraordinary 
expenses, he hoped he should be enabled to raise a 
sum of money, by making use of tlie funds lately esta- 
blished for the payment of the civil list annuities, in order 
to discharge the debts contracted in the civil government 
Mr. Pulteney, cofferer of the household, moved for an ad- 
dress, That an account should be laid before the House of 
all monies paid for secret service, pensions, and bounties, 
from the twenty-fifth day of March, in the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred and one, and to the twenty-fifth of 
the same month in the present year. Tins address being 
voted, a motion was made to consider the king’s message. 
Mr. Pulteney urged that this consideration should be post- 
poned until the House should have examined the papers 
that were the suhject of the address. He expressed Ins 
surprise, that a debt amounting to above five hundred 
thousand pounds should be contracted in three years ; he 
said, he did not wonder that some persons should lie so 
eager to make good the deficiencies of the civil list, since 
thev and their friends enjoyed such a share of that revenue; 
and he desired to know whether this was all that was due, 
or whetlier they should expect another reckoning ! Tins 
gentleman began to be dissatisfied with tlie measures of 
the ministry ; and his sarcasms were aimed at Mr. Wal- 
pole, who undertook to answer his ohjections. The Com- 
mons took the message into consideration, and passed a 
bill enabling his majesty to raise a sum, not exceeding one 
million, by exchequer bills, loans, or otlierwise, on the 
credit of the deductions of sixpence per pound, directed by 
an act of parliament, of the seventh year of his majesty, and 
of the civil list revenues, at an interest not exceeding three 
pounds per cent, till re-payment of the principal. 

§ XXIlf. On the twentieth dav of April, a petition was 
presented to the House by Lord Finch, in behalf of Henry 
St. John, late Viscount Boliiigbroke, praying that the exe- 
cution of the law with respect to bis forfeitures might be 
suspended, as a pardon had suspended it with respect to 
his life. Mr. Walpole signified to the House, by his ma- 
jesty’s command, that, seven years before, the petitioner 
had made his humble application and submission to the 
kins, with assurances of duty, allegiance, and fidelity: 
that, from his behaviour since that time, his majesty was 
convinced of his being a fit object of his mercy; and con- 
sented to his petitioning the House. The petition being 
read, Mr. Walpole declared himself fully satisfied, that 
the petitioner had sufficiently atoned for his [last offences; 
and therefore deserved the favour of that House, so far as 
to enable him to enjoy the family inheritance that was set- 
tled upon him, winch he could not do by virtue of his 

r On (he fiKh day of December (he Princess of Wales was delivered of 
^ princess, cli,ristened by the name of T.x)uisa, and atferwards mantedto 
the Kmc of uenmnrk. She died December the nineteenth, one thousand 
seven imnUictI anti fitty*one. 


majesty’s pardon, without qn act of parliament. Lord 
Finch moved that a bill miglit be brought in for this pur- 
pose, and was warmly opposed by Mr. Methuen, comp- 
troller of the Iioiisebold, wiio represented Bolingbroke as a 
monster of iniquity Ills lemonstrance was su'(iported by 
Lord William Paulet, and Mr. Onslovv; neveitheless, the 
bill was prepared, passed tbrougli both Houses, and’ re- 
ceived the royal assent. An act being passed for disarming 
the Iiiglilandeis of Scotland; anotherfbr regulating elections 
within the city of London ; a third for reducing the interest 
of several bank annuities, fogetiier with some bills of a 
private nature; tlie [larliament was prorogued m May, after 
the king had m the warmest terms of acknowledgment, 
expressed his approbation of their conduct. Then he ap^ 
pointed lords justices to govern the nation in his absence : 
and set out in June for his German dominions.^ 

§ XXIV. The tide of political interests on the continent 
had begun to flow in a new channel, so as to render ineffec- 
tual the mounds which Ins Britannic majesty had raised by 
Ins multiplicity of negoeiations. Louis, tiie’ Spanish mon- 
arch, dying soon after Ins elevation to the throne, his father 
PInhp resumed the crown wliich he had resigned ; and 
gave himself up implicitly to the conduct of his queen, who 
was a princess of indefatigable intrigue and insatiate am- 
bition. The inlanta, who had been married to Louis XV. 
of France, w.as so disagreeable to her husband, that the 
whole French nation began to he apprehensive of a civil 
war, in consequence of his dying witliout male issue; he 
therefore determined, with the advice of his council, to 
send back the mf.mta, as the nuptials had not been con- 
summated : and slie was attended to IMadnd by the Mar- 
quis de Monteleone. The Queen of Spam resented this 
insult offered to her daughter; and m revenge, dismissed 
iMademoiselle de Beaujolois, one of the regent’s tlaugliters, 
who had been betrothed to her son Don Cailos. As the 
congress at Camhray had moved ineffectual, she offered to 
adjust her diffeiences with the emperor, under the sole 
mediation of Great Britain. This was an honour which 
King George declined. He was averse to any undertaking 
that might interrupt the harmony subsisting between him 
and the court of ^'ersallles ; and he Iiad taken umbrage at 
the emperor’s refusing to grant the investitme of Bremen 
and Verden except upon terms which he did not choose 
to embrace. Tlie peace betv/een the courts of Vienna and 
Madrid which he refused to mediate was effected by a 
private negociation, under the management of the Duke 
de Ripperda, a native of the States-gerieral, who had re- 
nounced tiie protestant religion, and entered into the service 
of his catholic majesty. By two treaties, signed at Vienna 
m the month of April, the emperor acknowledged Philip 
as King of Spam and the Indies, promised that he would 
not molest him in the possession of those dominions that 
were secured to him by the treaty of Utrecht. Philip re- 
nounced all pretensions to the dominions in Italy ana the 
Netherlands, adjudged to the emperor by the treaty of 
London : Charles granted the investiture of the dukedoms 
of Tuscany, Parma, and Placentia to the eldest son of the 
Queen of Spain, m default of heirs m the present possess- 
ors, as masculine fiefs of the empire. Spain became 
guarantee of the Austrian succession, according to the 
pragmatic sanction, by which the dominion- of that house 
were settled on the emperor’s heirs general, and declared 
to be a perjietual, indivisible, and inseparable feoffment to 
the primogeniture. By the commercial treaty of Vienna, 
the Austrian subjects were entitled to advantages m trade 
with Spam, which no other nation enjoyed. His catholic 
majest)' guaranteed the Ostend East India company ; and 
agreed to pay an annual subsidy of four millions of pias- 
tres to the emperor. Great sums were remitted to Vienna : 
tho imperial forces were augmented to a formidable number; 
and other powers were solicited to engage in this alliance, 
to which the court of Petersburgh actually acceded. 

§ XXV. The King of Great Britain took the alarm. 
The emperor and he had for some time treated each other 
with manifest coolness. He had reason to fear some 
attempts upon his German dominions; and projected a 

Immediatelv after the session of parliament, (he kin? revived the order 
of the Bath, tinrty-cicht in number, includinc the so\eieicn. 

Willwin Bateniiin was cieated Haron ot Calmore in Ireland, and Vi*; 
cnniit Bifeman ; and Su Uoliert Walpole, who had been one of tlicievivefl 
knights ot tile Bath, was now iiououred with the order of the Garter. 
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delensue tre.Uy with France and Prussia. Tliis alliance, 
limited to the teim of fifteen years, was negociated and 
concluded at Hanover in the month of September. It 
implied a mutual guarantee of the dominions possessed 
by the contracting parties, their rights and privileges, those 
of commerce m particular, and an eng.igcment to procure 
satisfaction to the protestants of Thorn, who had lately 
been ojipressed by the catholics, contr.iry to the treaty at 
Oliva. The king, having taken these precautions at Han- 
over, set out on his return for Engl.iiid; embarked at 
Helvoetsluys in the middle of December; and alter having 
been exposed to the fury of a dreadful storm, sias landed 
with great difficulty at Rye, from whence he proceeded by 
land to London. The paili.iment meeting on the twentieth 
day’ of the next month, he gaye them to understand that 
the distressed condition of some of their protestant bre- 
thren abroad, and the negociations and engagements con- 
tracted by some foreign powers, which seemed to have 
laid the foundation of new troubles and disturbances in 
Europe, and to threaten his subjects with the loss of several 
of the most advantageous branches of their trade, had 
obliged him to concert with other powers such measures 
as might give a check to the ambitious views of those who 
were endeavouring to render themselves formidable ; and 
put a stop to the further progress of such dangerous 
designs. He told them, that the enemies of his govern- 
ment were already very busy, by their instruments and 
emissaries in those courts whose measures seemed most to 
favour their purposes, in soliciting and piomoting the cause 
of the pretender. One sees at first sight, that the interests 
of Germany dictated the treaty of Hanover ; but, in order 
to secure the approbation of Gieat Britain, upon which 
the support of this alliance chiefly depended, it was judged 
necessary to insert the articles relating to commerce and 
the protestant religion, as if the engagement had been 
contracted purely for the advantage and glory of England. 
In a word, the ministry began now to ring the clianges 
upon a few woids that have been repeated ever since, like 
cabalistical sounds by which the nation has been enchanted 
into a very dangerous connexion with the concerns of the 
continent. They harangued, they insisted upon the 
machinations of the disaffected, the designs of a popish 
pretender, the protestant interest, and tlie balance of 
power, until these expressions became absolutely terms of 
ridicule w'lth every person of common sense and reflection. 
Die people weie told, that the emperor and the King of 
Spam, exclusive of the public treaties concluded at 
Vienna, had entered into private engagements, importing, 
tha,t the imperialists should join the Spaniards in recover- 
mg Gibraltar and Port-Mahon by force of arms, in case 
the King of England should refuse to restore them amica- 
bly, according to a solemn promise he had made: that a 
double marriage should take place between the two Infants 
of Spain and the two Archduchesses of Austria ; and that 
meiuis should be taken to place the pretender on the throne 
of Great Britain. 

§ XXVI. When the treaties of Vienna and Hanover fell 
under consideration of the House of Commons, Horatio 
\Valpole, afterwards termed, in derision, “ the balance 
master, opened the debate with a long unanimated ora- 
tion, giving a detail of the affairs of Europe since the 
treaty of Utrecht. He enumerated the barrier treaty, the 
convention for executing that treaty, the defensive alliance 
with the emperor, the other witli the most Christian kin<r 
and the States-general, another convention, the quadruple 
alliance, the congress at Cambray, the tieaty at Hanover, 
and that of Vienna. He explained the nature of each 
engagement. He said, the mam design of the treaty of 
commerce concluded between the empeiorand Spain was 
to countenance and support the East India company estab- 
hshed at Ostend, which interfered so essentially with the 
East India companies of England and Holland, and was 
directly contrary to several solemn tieaties still in force. 
He enlarged upon the danger to w’hich the balance of 
power would be exposed, should the issue-male of this 
projected marriage between the houses of Austria and 
Spain ever possess the imperial dignity and the kingdom 
of Spam together. The reader will take notice, that this 


il The Duke of Wharton havjns- cnnsumeil his fortune in not ami en- 
traiagance, repaired lo the couit of Vitiina, from niiente he proceedid lo 


very man was one of those who axclaimed agains 
article of the treaty of Utrecht, ulnch prevented the 
of those tuo houses fiom being immediately united 
person of the emperor, lie did not lorg'et to exp 
upon the pietended secret engagement conconiing Gil 
and Minoica, and the king’s pious concern for th 
tiessed protestants of Thorn in Poland. In vain di 
Sliippen urge, that the treaty of Hanover would ei 
the British nation in a war ibr the defence of the 
German dominions, contraiv to an express provision 
in the act of limitation. These arguments had lo 
weight. The opposition was so inconsiderable, tha 
ministry h.id no reason to be in pain about any me 
they sliould pro|)ose. An address was voted and deh 
to his maj'esty, approving the alliance he liad conclud 
Hanover, in order to obviate and disappoint the dang 
views and consequences of the treaty of peace betwix 
emperor and tlie King of Spain : and promising to suj 
his majesty’ against all insults and attacks that slioul 
made upon any of his territories, though not belongii 
the crown of Great Britain. An address of the same 
was presented by the House of Loids iii a body, 
was brought in, empowering the commissioners of 
treasury to compound with Mr. Richard Hampden, 
treasurer of the navy, for a debt be owed to the cr 
amounting to eight and forty thousand pounds, 
deficiency was occasioned by his embarking in the S 
Sea scheme. The king recommended his petition ; 
the House complied witli his request, in coiisideratio 
his great-grandlather, the famous .Tohn Hampden, 
made such a noble stand against the aihitiary measur 
I the first Charles. 

§ XXVII. The malt tax was found so grievous to S 
land, that the people refused to pay it, and riots ivere 
cited tn different parts of the kingdom. At Gkisgow, 
populace, armed with clubs and staies, rifled the lious 
Daniel Campbell, their representative in parliament, i 
had voted for the bill ; and maltreated some excisen 
who atlemjited to take an account of the malt. Gen 
Wade, who commanded the forces in Scotland, had s 
two companies of soldiers, under the command of Capt 
Bushel, to prevent or appease a disturbance of this ntii 
That officer drew up his men in the street, where they w 
pelted with stones by the multitude, which he endeavou 
to dispeise by firing among them without shot. '1' 
expedient failing, he ordered his men to load their pie 
with ball, and at a time when the magistrates were . 
vancing towards him in a body, to assist him ii itli tli 
advice and influence, he commanded the soldieis to 
four difierent ways, without the sanction of the ci 
authority. About twenty persons were killed or wound 
on this occasion. The people seeing so many victims i- 
were exasperated beyond all sense of danger. Diey beg 
to procure arms, and breathed nothing but defiance a 
revenge. Bushel thought proper to retreat to the Cas 
of Dumbarton ; and was pursued above five miles by t 
enraged multitude. General ade being informed of tl 
transaction, assembled a body of forces ; and being 
companied by Duncan Forbes, lord-advocate, took p 
session of Glasgow. The magistrates were oiiimixnn. 
appiehended, and conveyed prisoners to "■''s Dfcb.tt 
Edinburgh, where tlie lords justiciary, hav- iScnri'i'isI!'* 
ing taken cognizance of the affair, declared Tinddi. 
them innocent ; so that they were immediately discharge 
Bushel was tried for murder, convicted, and condemne 
but instead of undergoing the penalties of the law, he m< 
indulged with a pardon, and promoted in the seivic 
Daniel Campbell having petitioned to the House of Co 
mens, that he might be indemnified for the damage be Ii. 
sustained from the rioters, a bill passed in bis faiou 
granting him a ceitain sum to be raised from an impos 
tion laid upon all the beer and ale brewed in the city 
Glasgow. The malt tax was so sensibly felt in Scotian 
that the convention of the royal burghs presented a r 
monstrance against it, as a itrievous burthen, which the 
country could not bear : petitions to the same purpos 
were delivered to the Commons from different shires 
that kingdom.'* On the twenty-fourth day of March, tli 

"Rome, anti offered hiS serxire lo the pretender. There ne recened the i» 
de» of the Gdrler» ctnd the title of Duke ot 'Northumberlfind. lie whs sei 
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kin;; sent a message to the House by Sir 

yt. D. iT'.fi aietlmen, desiring an e\tiaoidmary 

supply, that he might be able to augment liis maritime 
force, and concert such other measures as should be 
necessary in the present conjuncture. A debate ensued ; 
but the majority complied with the demand. Some 
members in the upper House complained that the message 
was not sent to both Houses of parliament, and this sug- 
gestion gave rise to another debate, in which Lord Bathurst 
and others made some melancholy reflections upon the 
state of insignificance to which the peers of England were 
reduced. Such remarks, however, were very little minded 
by the ministry; who had obtained a complete victory 
over all opposition. The supplies, ordinary and extraordi- 
nari, being granted, with every thing else which the court 
thought proper to ask, and several bills passed for the 
regulation of civil economy, the king dismissed the parlia- 
ment on the twenty-fourth dav of IMay. 

§ XXVIII. By this time Peter the Czar of Muscovy 
uas dead, and his Empress Catharine had succeeded him 
on the Russian throne. The princess had begun to as- 
semble forces in the neighbourhood of Petersburgh, and 
to prepare a formidable armament for a naval expedition. 
King George, concluding that her design was against 
Sweden, sent a strong squadron into the Baltic, under the 
command of Sir Charles Wager, in order to anticipate her 
views upon his allies. The English fleet being joined at 
Copenhagen by a Danish squadron, alarmed tlie court of 
Russia, winch immediately issued orders for reinforcing 
the garrisons of Wibourg, Cronstot, Revel, and Riga. 
The English admiral, having had an audience of his 
Swedish majesty, steered towards Revel, and sent iiiither 
a lieutenant, with a letter from the King of Great Britain 
to the czarina. This was an ex|)Ostulation, in which his 
majesty observed, that he and his allies could not fail of 
being alarmed at her great preparations bv sea and land. 
He complained that measures had been taken at her court 
in favour of the pretender : that his repeated instances for 
eslahlishing a lasting friendship with tlie crown of Russia 
had been treated with neglect : and he gave her to under- 
stand, that he had ordered his admiral to prevent her ships 
from coming out of her harbours, should she persist in her 
resolution to execute the designs she had projected. The 
czarina, in her answer to the king, expressed her surprise, 
that .she had not received his majesty’s letter until his fleet 
was at anchor before Revel, since it would have been more 
agreeable to the custom established among sovereigns, and 
to the amitv which had so long subsisted between her king- 
doms and the crown of Great Britain, to expostulate with her 
on her armament, and expect her answer, before he had pro- 
ceeded to such an offensive measure. She assuied him that 
nothing was further from her thoughts than anv designs to 
disturb the peace of the north ; and with regard to the pre- 
tender, it was a frivolous and stale accusation, which had 
been frequently used as a pretext to cover all the unkind 
steps lately taken against the Russian empire. Sir Charles 
Wager continued in this station until he received certain in- 
telligence that the Russian galleys were laid up m their win- 
ter harbour : then he set sail for the coast of Denmark, from 
whence he returned toEngland in the month of November. 

§ XXIX. King George, that he might not seem to con- 
vert all his attention to the affairs of the north, had 
equipped two other squadrons : one of which was destined 
for the West Indies, under the command of Admir.il 
Hosier : the other conducted by Sir .Tohn Jennings, having 
on board a body of land-forces, sailed from St. Helen’s on 
the twentieth day of July, entered tlie bay of St. Antonio, 
then visited Lisbon, frorn whence he directed his course to 
die bay of Bulls near Cadiz, and cruised off Cape St. 
Mary’s, so as to alarm the coast of Spain, and fill Madrid 
with consternation. Yet he committed no act of hostility : 
but ivas treated with great civility by the Spanish governor 
of Cadiz, who supplied him with refreshments. Rear- 
Admiral Hosier, with seven ships of war, had sailed in 
April for the Spanish West Inrlies, with instructions to 
block up the galleons in the ports of that country; or 
should tliev presume to come out, to seize and bring them 
to England. Before his arrival at the Bastimentos, near 

by llii- Chci.ihcr (Ip St. Georce villi rreitenliaU In Ihe court of Moilriil, 
v;hcre he ohjiiiid llie prolpstaiit rcliRlon, married a lady ot the Qikcii oI 


Porto-Bello, the treasure, consisting of above six millions 
sterling, had been unloaded, and carried back to Panama, 
in pursuance of an order sent'by an advice-boat which had 
the start of Hosier. This admiral lay inactive on that 
station, until he became the jest of the Spaniards. He 
returned to Jamaica, where he found means to reinforce 
his crews ; then he stood over to Carthagena. The 
Spaniards had by this time seized the English South Sea 
ship at La Vera-Cruz, together with all the vessels and 
effects belonging to that company. Hosier m vain de- 
manded restitution : he took some Spanish ships by way 
of reprisal, and continued cruising in those seas until the 
greater pait of his men perished deplorably by the diseases 
of that unhealthy climate, and (ns ships were totally 
ruined by the worms. Tins brave officer being restricted 
by Ids orders from obeying the dictates of his courage, see- 
ing his best officers and men daily swept off by an out- 
rageous distemper, and his ships exposed to inevitable 
destruction, is said to have died of a broken heart ; while 
the people of England loudly clamoured against tins unfor- 
tunateexpedition, in which so many lives were thrown away, 
and so much money expended, without the least advantage 
to the nation. It seems to have been a mean piratical scheme 
to rob the court of Spam of its expected tieasure, even while 
a peace subsisted between the two nations. The ministry 
of Great Britain indeed alleged, that the Spanish king had 
entered into engagements m favour of the pretender. 

§ XXX. The Dukes of Ormond and Wharton, and the 
Earl Marischal, wore ceitainly at Madrid ; and the Duke 
de Ripperda, now prime minister of Spain, dropped some 
expressions to the English envoy, that implied some such 
design, which, however, the court of Madrid positively 
denied. Ripperda, as a foreigner, fell a sacrifice to the 
jealousy of the Spanish ministers. He was suddenly dis- 
missed from his employments, with a jpension of three 
tliousand pistoles. He iorthwith took refuge in the liouse 
of Vandermeer, the Dutch ambassador, who was unwilling 
to he troubled with such a guest. He theiefore conveyed 
tlie duke in his coacli to the house of Colonel Stanhope, 
the British minister, whose protection he craved and ob- 
tained. Nevertheless, he was dragged from thence by 
force, and committed piisoner to the castle of Segovia. 
He afterwards made Ins escape, and sheltered himself in 
England, from the resentment of bis catholic majesty. 
Colonel Stanhope complained of this violation of the law 
of nations, wbicli the Spanish minister endeavoured to 
excuse. Memorials and letters passed between the two 
courts; and every thing tended to a rupture. The King 
of Spam purchased ships of war ; began to make prepara- 
tions for some important undertaking ; and assembled an 
army of twenty thousand men at St. Roch, on pretence of 
rebuilding the old castle of Gibraltar. iMeanwliile the 
States-general and the King of Sweden acceded to the 
treaty of Hanover ; but the King of Prussia, though his 
m.aje’sty’s son-ui-law, was detached from the alliance by 
the emperor, with whom he contracted new engagements. 

$ XXXI. On the seventeenth day of January, the 
British parliament was opened with a long, elaborate 
speech, importing that the jiroceedings and transactions of 
the emperor and King of Spain, and the secret offensive 
alliances concluded between them, had laid the founda- 
tions of a most exorbitant and formidable power : that thev 
were directly levelled against tlie most valuable and 
darling interests and privileges of the English nation, 
wliicli must either give np Gibraltar to Simin, and ac- 
quiesce m the emperor’s usurped exercise of commerce, 
or resolve vigorously to defend their undoiihted^ rights 
against those reciprocal engagements, contracted in defi- 
ance and violation of all national faith, and the most 
solemn treaties. He assured them, that one of those 
sptret articles was, the jilacing the pretender on the throne 
of Great Britain : and another the conquest of Gibraltar 
and Port-hlahon. He affirmed that those combinations 
extended themselves into Russia; and that the English 
fleet spasomblv prevented such designs as would have 
opened a way to the invasion of these kingdoms. He ex- 
horted tile Commons to giant such supplies as should be 
necessary for the defence of tbeir country, and for making 

■SiMin's lii-fl clamliir. rtiiil nhlaini-'l the Mtit .imi .ippoiiiliiitnl ol k lieii- 
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srood his engagements ■ivith the allies of Great Britain. 
He told them," that the King of Sp.un had ordered his 
minister lesidmg in England to quit the kingdom; and 
that he had left a memorial little shoit of a declaration, in 
which he insisted iqion the restitution of Gibraltar, lie 
did not fail to toucii the energetic strings which .ilw.iys 
moved their passions : the balance of power in F.urope, 
the security of the British commerce, the designs ol a 
popish pietender, the piesent happy establishment, the 
religion, liberties, and properties of a protestant people. 
Such addresses of thanks irere penned in both noii‘:es as 
the ministers were pleased to dictate: yet not without 
opposition from a minoritv, which was far from being 
formidable, though headed by chiefs of uncommon talents 
and resolution. The Commons voted twenty thousand 
seamen, besides si\-and-tweiity thousand three hundred 
and eiglity-thrce men foi the land-service ; and, to defray 
the extraordinary expense, a hml-la\ of lour sliilhngs in 
the pound was granted. 

5 XXXri. Tlie House of Lords haring taken into con- 
sideration the letters and memorials hetw ecu the ministers 
of Great Britain, France, and Spam, and the pajtcrs 
relating to tlic accession ol the Statcs-gcneral to the treaty 
of Hanoi er, a warm debate ensued. Lord Bathurst took 
notice, that the accession of the States-general to the 
treaty was upon condition that this their act sliotild be 
appioved and ratified by the King of Great Britain, the 
Most Christian King, aiid the King of Prussia; but that 
the niimster of his Prussian majesty had refused to sign 
the act of accession, which was therefore of no efl'cet : that 
if the court of France should, for the same reason, think 
Itself disengaged from the Hanover alliance, Britain alone 
would be obliged to bear the buitlien of .an expensue war 
against two of the greatest potentates of Europe. He said 
he could not see any just reason for a nipt' re with Spam ; 
tliat indeed the Duke de Ripperda might hare dropped 
some indiscreet expressions ; ho was known to be a man of 
violent temper: and he liad lieeii solcmnlv disa'owcd by 
ins catholic majesty ; that, in the memorial left bv the 
Spanish ambassador, he imputed the violent stale of 
aftairs between the two crowns to the tnmisteis of Eng- 
land ; and mentioned a positn e promise made by tlie King 
ot Great Britain for the restitution of Gibraltar: that me- 
thods of accommodation might bo tried, before the king- 
dom engaged in a war which must be attended with dan- 
gerous conseipicnces : that the nation was loaded with a 
debt of fifty millions ; and, in order to maintam such a 
war, would be obliged to raise seven millions ycarh ; an 
annual sum by which the people would soon be exhausted. 
He observed, that in some papers laid before the House, 
mention was made of great sums distrilnited m divers 
places, to bring certain nieasuies to bear. He declared, 
that for his own pan, he had touched neither Spanish nor 
English gold: he was neither a Spaniard nor a rrctich- 
maii, but a tru" Englishman, and so long as he had the 
honour to sii m that House, he would speak and act for 
the good of his country. lie, therefore, desired their 
lordships scrionsh to consider the matter before them, 
which w.as of tlie last consequence and imporlniice to the 
whole nation. He said nothing could be gamed bv the 
war, should It prove successful : .and every thing would be 
lost should It be uniirospcrous. He wiis answered bv 
Lord Townshend, wbo affirmed that his majestv had 
received positive and certain information with respect to 
the secret article of .ilhance between the courts of X’lenna 
and Madrid, in f.ivour of the pretender, though the safety 
of the state did not permit him to lav these advices before 
the parliament After much altercation, the maioritv re- 
solved, that the measures his maiestv thought fit to 'take 
were honourable, just, and nccessarv for |irc\ontiiig the 
execution of the dangerous ciig.igemcnis entered iiuo in 
favour of the pretender : for preserving the dominions be- 
longing to the crown of Great Biilain bv solemn tre.ities, 
and particularly those of Gibraltar and the island of iMi- 
norca ; and for maintaining to his people their most valu- 
able rights and privileges of commerce, and the peace and 
tranquillity of Europe. Seventeen lords entered a protest 
against this resolution. Disputes of the same nature 
arose from the same subject in the lower House. Lord 
lownshend had affirmed in the House of Peers, that no 
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promise of restoring Gibraltar had been made : SirR 
Walpole owned such a promise in the House of Com 
a motion was made for an address, desiring these en 
inents might be laid before the House; another me 
moved for a copy of the memorial presented by 
Poiiitz to the King of Sweden, and for the secret ofie 
article between the courts of Vienna and Madrid: a 
motion was made to address the king for such mem 
and represent.itions from the courts of Sweden and 
mark, as induced him, in the course of the preceding 
to send a squadron to the B.altic. In the account o 
money granted for the service of the last year, there 
an article of one hundred and tw'enty-five thousand po 
charged in general terms, as issued out for other en 
ments and expenses, over and above such as were s 
fied. Mr. Pulteney moved for an address on this sub 
but each of these motions was rejected on a division : 
the majority concurred in an address of thanks to his 
jesty, for the great w isdom of his conduct. They ex-pre 
the most iin])lieit confidence in Ins goodness and di 
tion, they piomised to support him in all such fu 
measures as he should find necessary and evpedien 
preventing a rupture, as well as for consulting the hoi 
and advantage of these kingdoms. 

§ XXXIII. His majesty’s speech gave such umbra., 
the court of Vienna, that ilr. Palms, the imperial resi 
at London, was ordered to present a warm memoria 
the king, and afterwards to publish it to the whole nat 
In this bold remonstrance, the king was chaiged v 
having declared from the throne, ns certain and undou 
facts, several things that were either wrested, misre 
sented, or void of all foundation. The memori. 
affirmed, that the treaty of Vienna was built on the qii 
ruple alliance; that the treaty of commerce was calcuk 
to promote the mutual and lawTul advantages of the s 
jeets of both parties, agreeably to the law of nations, 
in no respect prejudicial to the British nation. lie 
dared, that there was no ofibnsive alliancp conclu 
between the two crowns : that the supposed article rc 
iiig to the preleiider was an absolute lalschood : that 
insinuation with respect to the .siege of Gibraltar \ 
equ.allv untrue, his master having made no engngeme 
with the King of Spain but such ns were specified in 
treaty communic.atcd to his Britannic ni.ajestv. He s. 
however, the hostilities notoriously committed in 
Y'est Indies, and elsewhere, .against the King of Spain, 
viol.aiion of treaties, seemed to justify that prince's iind 
taking the .siege of Gibraltar. Finally, he demanded, 
the name of his impeiial majesty, suit.ible reparanon 
the iiijiirv his honour had suslaiiied from such taluiniii 
imiiutations. Both Houses of parliament ex-pressed th 
inaignation at the insolence of this memoiial, in an .addr 
to his inajestv : and IMr. P.alms was ordered to depart t 
kingdom. Virulent declarations were presented by 1 
iiiinisters of the empeior and the King of Great Brit.iiii 
the iliet of the emiuro at Ratisbon ; and such persoi 
reflections retorted between these two jiotentates, that 
hope of reconciliation vanished. 

§ XXXI\'. King George, in order to secure hims 
against the imnending storm, entered into more strict e 
gagemcnls with the French king; and agreed to pay fi 
thousand pounds for three \ears to the King of Svvedc 
in consideration of that prince’s holding in leadii ess 
body of ten thousand troops for the occasions of the all 
aiico. He concluded a fresli treaty with the King of De 
mark, who piomised to furnish a certain numher of aux 
banes, on account of a large subsidv granted bv the Ki 
of Franco. The pioportions of troops to be sent into th 
field in case of a luptuie, were ascertained. His Britann 
maiesty engaged for four-and-twentj thousand men, an 
a strong squadron to be sent into the Baltic. He made 
convention with the Prince of Hesse-Cassel, who unde 
took to provide eight thousand infantrv and four tliousaii 
horse, in consideration of sevoiitv-four thousand pound 
to be paid by Great Britain immediately, and fiftv thou 
sand pounds more in case the troops should be require 
besides their pay and subsistence. Such was 
the fruit of all the alliances so industriously p.?,",',,,'!,. hn‘.' 
planted since the accession of King George l.wrvot 
to the throne of Great Britain. In the day of ' 
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his trouble, the Kin^ of Prussia, who had espoused his 
daughter, deserted his interest ; and the Stales-general 
stood aloof. For the security of his German dominions, 
he had recourse to the King of France, who was a pre- 
carious ally ; to the Kings of Sweden and Denmark, 
and the principality of Hesse Cassel : but none of 
these powers woulci contribute their assistance without 
being gratified with exorbitant subsidies, though the dan- 
er was common, and the efforts ought to have been equal, 
nstead of allies, they professed themselves mercenaries. 
Great Britain paid them for the defence of their own do- 
minions : she, moreover, undertook to maintain a power- 
ful fleet for their safety. Is there any Briton so weak as 
to think, or so fool-hardy as to affirm, that this was a Bri- 
tish quarrel ? 

^ § XXXV. For the support of those ex- 

■ ■ pensive treaties, Mr. Scroope, secretary of 

the treasury, moved in the House of Commons, that in 
the malt tax bill they should insert a clause of appropria- 
tion, empowering the king to apply such sums as should 
be necessary for defraying the expenses and engagements 
which had been, or should be, made before the twenty-fifth 
day of September, in concerting such measures as he 
should think most conducive to the secuiity of trade, and 
restoring the peace of Euiope. To little purpose did the 
members in the opposition urge, that this method of asking 
and granting supplies was unparliamentary : that such a 
clause would render ineffectual that appropriation of the 
public money, which the wisdom of all parliaments had 
thought a necessary security against misapplication, which 
was the more to be feared, as no provision was made to 
call any person to account for the money that should be 
disposed of by virtue of this clause ; that great sums had 
already been granted : that such an unlimited power ought 
never to be given in a free government : that such a con- 
fidence in the crown might, through the influence of evil 
ministers, be attended with the most dangerous conse- 
quences: that the constitution could not be preseiued, 
but by a strict adherence to tliose essential parliamentary 
forms of granting supplies upon estimates, and of appro- 
priating these supplies to services and occasions publicly 
avowed and judged necessary : that such clauses, if not 
seasonably checked, would become so frequent, as in time 
to lodge m the crown and in the ministers, an absolute 
and uncontrollable power of raising money upon the peo- 
ple, which by the constitution is, and with safety can only 
be, lodged in the whole legislature. The motion was 
carried, the clause added, and the bill passed through the 
other House without amendment, though not without 
opposition. Notwithstanding this vote of credit. Sir Wil- 
liam Yonge moved, that towards the supply granted to 
the king, the sum of three liundred and seventy thousand 
ounds should be raised by loans on exchequer bills, to 
e charged on the surplus of the duties on coal and culm, 
which was reserved for the parliament’s disposal. Tliough 
this motion was vigorously opposed by Sir Joseph Jekyl 
and Mr. Pulteney, as a dangerous deviation from several 
votes and acts of parliament, by which the exceedings of 
the public funds were appropriated to the discharge of the 
national debt, or to the increase of the sinking funds, it 
was carried by the majority. 

§ XXXVI. On the fifteenth day of May the parliament 
was prorogued, after the king had acknowledged their zeal, 
liberality, and despatch : and given them to understand 
that the siege of Gibraltar was actually begun. The 
trenches were ojiened before this fortress on the eleventh 

e Gcorse I. married the Princess Sophia Dorothy, daughter and heiress 
onhe Duke of Zell, by whom he had King George II. and the late Queen 
or Prussia. The king’s body was conveyed to Hanover, and inierred 
among his ancestor-) i'roni the death ot Charles II. to this period, Eng 
land liad matle a considtrahle figure in e\ery branrli ot literature. Dr. 
>\tterbury and Dr. Clarke distinguished tnemseKps in divinity — Mr. 
Winston wrote in defence of A nanism — John l^ocke shone forth the great 
restorerof human reason— the Earl of Shaftsliury raised an eltgant, though 
feeble, system of moral philosopin — Berkley, afterwards hidiupot ( loyne 
in Irelantl, surpassed ail his rontfem[Jordries in Subtilty and variety in 
metaphysical aiguments.as well as in the art of deduction — l^rd Boling- 
broke’s talents as a metaphysician have been qiiesliontd since his posthii- 
mous works appeared— great oi ogress was made m mathemalits and asiio- 
nomy, by Wallis, Halley, and Flanistrad — the art of medicuip owed some 
Valuable improvements to the classical Dr. Frienfl, and the tkgant Dr. 
Mead. — Among the poets of this asra we number Tohn Phillips, author ot 
a didactic poem, called Cyder, a pciformaiice of real merit; he Jived and 
died in obscurity — William Congreve, celebrated for Jus romidics, winch 
are not so famous for stiength ot cliaracter and power of liumotn, as for 
w-it, elegance, and regularity — Vaiibuigli, wlio wrote with moic* nature 


day ol Februray, by the Condfi de las Toires, at the bead 
ot twenty thousand men. Tlie place was well provided 
for a defence ; and the old Earl of Portmore, who was 
governor, embarked with a reinforcement from England 
under convoy oi a fleet commanded by Sir Charles Waoen 
He arrixed at Gibraltar in the beginning ol April, where 
he landed the troops, with a great quantity of ammunition 
warlike stores, and four-and-twenty pieces of cannon! 
At the same time, five hundred men airived from Minorca: 
so that the garrison amounted to six thousand, plentifully 
supplied with fresh provision from the coast of Barbary, 
and treated the efforts of the besiegers with great con- 
tempt. The States-general, lieing apprehensive of an at- 
tempt upon their barrier in the Netherlands, desired the 
king would liold in leadiness the ten thousand auxiliaries 
stipulated in the treaty. These were immediately prepared 
for embarkation, and the forces of England xvere aug- 
mented with thirty new-raised companies. Sir John Nor- 
ris set sail with a powerful fleet from the Baltic, and was 
joined by a Danish squadron : but the czarina dying on 
the seventeenth day of Mav, he bad no occasion to com- 
mit hostilities, as the Russian armament was laid aside. 

§ XXXVII. Meanwhile the powers at variance, tliough 
extremely irritated against each other, were all equally 
averse to a war that might again embroil all Europe. The 
King of Fiance interposed bis mediation, winch was con- 
ducted by the Duke de Ricblieu, his ambassador at Vien- 
na. Plans and eounterplans of pacification were proposed 
between the two crowns and the allies. At length, all 
parties agreed to twelve preliminary articles, winch were 
signed in May at Pans, by the ministers of the Hanover 
allianc“, and alterwnrds at Vienna, by the imperial and 
Spanish ambassadors. These imported, that hostilities 
should immediately cease : that the charter of the Ostend 
company should be suspended for seven years : and that 
a congress should in four months be opened at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, for adjusting all differences, and consolidating 
the peace of Europe. This congress was afterwards trans- 
ferred to Soissons, for tlie conveniency of the French 
minister, whose presence was necessary at court. 'The 
siege of Gibraltar was raised, after it bad lasted four 
months, during which the Spaniards lost a great number 
of men by sickness, while the garrison sustained very little 
damage. Tlie couit of Madrid, however, started some 
new difficulties, and for some time would not consent to 
the restitution of the South Sea ship, which had been de- 
tained at La Vera Cruz, in the West Indies ; so that Sir 
Charles Wager continued to cruise on the coast of Spam : 
but these objections weie removed in tlie sequel. 

§ XXXVlII. King George, having appointed a regency, 
embarked at Greenwich, on the third day ot June, and 
landing in Holland, on the seventh, set out on his journev 
to Hanover. He xvas suddenly seized with a paralytic 
disorder on tlie road : he forthwith lost the faculty of 
speech, became lethaigic, and was conveyed in a state of 
insensibility to Osnabrnck. There he expired on Sunday 
the eleventh day of June, m the sixty-eighth year of his 
age, and in the thirteenth ol his reign.*^ — George I. was 
plain and simple in his person and address; grave and 
composed in his deportment, though easy, famibar, and 
facetious in his hours of relaxation. Before he ascended 
the throne of Great Britain, he had acquired the character 
of a ciicumspect general, a just and merciful jirince, a wise 
politician, who perfectly understood, and'sieadily pursued. 
Ins own interest. With these qualities, it cannot be 
doubted but tliat he came to England extremely well dis- 

and fire, thousili with far less art and precision — Steele, who in liis come 
dies snccesstully infirafied inotlern characters on the ancient drama — Far 
qiihar, who <lrevv his pictures troni fancy rather than from nature, and 
whose chief merit consists in the a?i eeable pertness and \ ivacify ot his dia 
loyne — Addisfin, w hose tame as a poet creally exceeded his genius, which 
Was cold and enervate ; thuligii he jiehled to none in the character of an 
•»SSaj isf. either torstv le or niattei — Swift, whose muse seems to have been 
mere misanthropy ; be was a cv riic rather than a poet, and his natural drv ■ 
ness and sarcastic seventy woti'ld liave been unpleasiny, had not lie quail* 
fied tlum, lo adopting the extiavairant liumoiir ot Lucian and Babelais — 
Prior, IiveJ>, familiar, and amusing — Rowe, solemn, florid, and fieclama- 
toi \ — Pope, the prince of l^nc poetrv, umivalleci in satire, ethus, and 
polished versification — the agreeable Parnel — the wild, the witty, and the 
whimsiial Garth — Gay, whose fables may vie with those of I.a Fontaine, 
m native humour, ease, and simplicity, and whose genius for pastoial was 
ti Illy original Di . Bentle> stood toreniost in the list of ci itics and com- 
incntatois. Sir Christopher raised some noble monuments of nrchi- 
fectiiie. 'the most remarkable political writers were Davenaut, llarc, 
5>\rift, Steele, Addison, Bolingbioke, and Trenchard. 
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liosed to govern Itis new subjects according to the maxims 
of the British constitution, and the genius of the people; 
and if ever lie seemed to deviate from these principles, we 
may take it for granted, that he was misled by the venal 
suggestions of a ministry whose power and influence were 
founded on corruption. 
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A D 1727 5 accession of George II. the 

nation had great reason to wisli for an alter- 
ation of measures. The public debt, notwithstanding the 
boasted economy and management of the ministers ; not- 
withstanding the sinking fund, which had been extolled as 
a growing treasure sacred to the discharge of national en- 
cumbrances, was now increased to fifty millions two hun- 
dred sixty-one thousand two hundred and six pounds, 
nineteen shillings, eight pence three farthings. The king- 
dom was bewildered in a labyrinth of treaties and conven- 
tions, by winch It stood engaged in pecuniary subsidies to 
many powers upon the continent, with whom its real in- 
t^erest could never be connected. The wealth of the nation 
had been lavished upon those foreign connexions, upon 
unnecessary wars and fruitless expeditions. Dangerous 
encroachments had been made upon the constitution, by 
the repeal of the act for triennial parliaments; by frequent 
suspensions of the habeas corpus act upon frivolous oc- 
casions; by repealing clauses m the act of settlement; by 
votes of credit; by habituating the people to a standing 
army ; and, above all, by establishing a system of corrup- 
tion, which at all times would secure a majority in par- 
liament. The nature of prerogative, by which the liberties 
of tlie nation had formerly been often endangered, was now 
so well understood, and so securely restrained, that it could 
no longer be used for the same oppressive purposes : be- 
sides, an avowed extension of the prerogative required 
more ability, courage, and resolution, than the present 
ministry could exert. They understood their own strength 
and had lecourse to a more safe and effectual expedient. 
Ihe vice, luxury, and prostitution of the age, the almost 
total extinction of sentiment, honour, and public spirit, 
had prepared the minds of men for slavery and corruption 
Ihe means were m the hands of the ministrv; the public 
treasure was at their devotion : they multiplied places and 
pensions, to increase the number of their dependants : they 
squandered away the money of the nation without taste 
discernment, decency, or remorse ; they enlisted an army 
ot the most abandoned emissaues, whom they employed 
to vindicate the worst measures, in the face of truth, com- 
mon sense, and common honesty ; and they did not fail to 
stigmatize as Jacobites, and enemies to the government 
all those who presumed to question the merit of their ad- 
ministration. 

§ II. The supreme direction of affairs was not yet en- 
grossed by a single minister. Lord Townshend had the 
reputation of conducting the external transactions relating 
to treaties and negociations. He is said to have under- 
stood that province, though he did not always follow the 
dictates of his own understanding. He possessed an ex- 
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tensive fund of knowledge; and u as well acquainted 
the functions of his office. The Duke of N. ins colie 
was not remarkable for any of these qualifications 
owed bis promotion to his uncommon zeal for the illi 
ous house of Hanover, and to the strength of his int 
in parliament, rather than to his judgment, precisio 
any other intellectual merit. Lord C. who may be cou 
an auxiliary, though not immediately concerned in th 
ministration, had distinguished himself in the charact 
envoy at several courts in Europe. He had attaine 
intimate knowledge of all the different interests and 
nexions subsisting among the powers of the contin 
and he infinitely surpassed all the ministers in leamin,, 
capacity. He was, indeed, the only man of genius empl 
under this government. He spoke with ease and pr 
ety; his conceptions were just and lively; his infere 
bold, bis counsels vigorous and warm. Yet he depreci 
his talents, by acting in a subordinate character to t 
whom he despised ; and seemed to look upon the p 
cious measures of a bad ministry with silent cont 
rather than with avowed detestation. The intei or 
ment of Great Britain was chiefly managed bv Sir R 
. • ^ extraordinary talents, who had from lo« 

ginnings raised himself to the head of the tieasurv. Ha 
obtained a seat in the lower House, he declared hi 
one of the most forward partisans of the whig faction, 
was endued with a species of eloquence, which, th 
neither nervous nor eloquent, flowed with great fac 
and «-as so plausible on all subjects, that even whe 
misrepresented the truth, whether from ignorance or de 
he seldom failed to persuade that part of his audienc 
whose hearing his harangue was chiefly intended, 
was well acquainted with the nature of the public fu 
and understood the whole mystery of stock-jobbinv. 
knowledge produced a connexion between him an 
money-corporations, which served to enhance his im 
tance. He perceived the bulk of mankind were actu 
by a sordid thirst of lucre ; he bad sagacity enough to 
vert the degeneracy of the times to his own'advantage ; 
on this, and this alone, he founded the whole siiperstru 
of his subsequent administration. In the late reign he 
by dint of speaking decisively to every question, by bo 
impeaching the conduct of the tory ministers, by his 
vity in elections, and engaging as a projector in tlie sche 
of the monied interest, become a leading member in 
House of Commons. By his sufTerinijs under the 
pailiament, be attained the rank of martyr to his pa 
his interest, his reputation, and his presumption dail> 
creased : he opposed Sunderland as nis rival in powerj 
headed a dangerous defection from the ministrv, w 
evinced the greatness of his influence and authority, 
had the glory of being principally concerned in eftecti 
reconciliation between the late' king and the Princ 
Wales ; then lie was re-associated in the administra 
with additional credit; and, fiom the death of the F 
of Sunderland and Stanhope, be had been making 1 
strides towards the office of prime minister. He knew 
maxims he had adopted would subject him to the hat 
the ridicule, and reproach of some individuals, who 
not yet resigned all sentiments of patriotism, nor all vi 
of opposition ; but the number of tnese was inconsidera 
when compared to that which constituted the body of 
community ; and he would not suffer the consideratio 
such antagonists to come in competition with his sche 
of power, affluence, and authority. Nevertheless, lou 
he had humbled anti-mmisterial association, it required 
Ins artifice to elude, all his patience and natural phlev 
bear, the powerful arguments that were urged, and 
keen satire that was exercised, against his measures 
management, by a few members in the opposition. 
William Wyndliam possessed all the energy of elocuti 
"J*"- calm, intrepid, shrewd, and sarcas 

Mf; y' ■ P- inherited from nature a good understand] 
which he had studiously cultivated. He was one of 
most learned members in the House of Commons, 
tremely well qualified to judge of literary productio 
weM read in history and politics ; deeply skilled in 
British constitution, the detail of government, and the 
ture of the finances. He spoke with freedom, fluency, . 
uncommon warmth of declamation, wliich was said to 
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the effect of personal animosity to Sir R. W. with whom 
he had been formerly connected. 

§ III. An express arriving on the fourteenth day of 
June, with an account of the king’s death, his late majesty 
King George II. repaired from Richmond, where he re- 
ceived this intelligence, to Leicester House ; and the mem- 
bers of the privy council being assembled, were sworn 
anew. The king declared his firm purpose to preserve 
the constitution in church and state, and to cultivate those 
alliances which his father had made with foreign princes. 
At the same time, he took and subscribed the oath for the 
security of the cliurch of Scotland, as required by the act 
of union. Next day he was proclaimed King of Great 
Britain. The parliament assembled in pursuance of the 
act made for that purpose; but was immediately prorogued 
by commission to the twenty-seventh day of the month. 
All the great officers of state continued in their places: 
Sir Robert Walpole kept po.'session of the treasury; and 
the system of politics wliich the late king had established 
under'\ent no sort of alteration. The king, in his speech 
to both Houses at the opening of the session, professed a 
fixed resolution to merit the love and affection of Ins peo- 
ple, by maintaining them in the full enjoyment of their 
religious and civil rights. He piomised to lessen the 
public expense as soon as the circumstances of affairs 
would permit ; he observed to the Commons, that the grant 
of the greatest part of the civil-hst revenues was now de- 
termined ; and that it would be necessary for them to make 
a new provision for the support of him and his family : 
lastly, he recommended it to both Houses to despatch the 
business that should be necessarily brought before them, 
as the season of the year and the circumstances of time 
required their presence in the country. Addresses of con- 
dolence and congratulation being drawn up and presented, 
the Commons, in a committee of the whole House, took 
into consideration a motion for a supply to his majesty. 
Sir Robert Walpole having observed, that the annual sum 
of seven hundred thousand pounds granted to, and settled 
on, the late king, had fallen short every year ; and that his 
present majesty’s expenses were likely to increase, by 
reason of the largeness of his family, moved, that the entire 
revenues of the civil-list, which producecl about eight 
hundred thousand jiounds per annum, should be settled 
on the king during his life. Mr. Shippen opposed this 
motion, as inconsistent with the trust reposed in them as 
representatives of the people, who ought to be very frugal 
in exercising the right of giving away the public money. 
He said the sum of seven hundred thousand pounds was 
not obtained for his late majesty without a long and solemn 
debate ; and every member who contended for it at that 
time, allowed it to be an ample royal revenue : that, al- 
though liis majesty’s family should lie enlarged, a circum- 
stance which had been urged as one reason for the motion, 
he presumed the appointments of Prince Frederick would 
be much inferior to those settled on his present majesty 
when he was Prince of Wales : besides, it was to be hoped 
that many personal, many particular exjienses in the bate 
reign, especially those for frequent journeys to Hanover, 
would be discontinued, and entirely cease. He observed, 
that the civil-list branches in the queen’s reign did not 
often exceed the sum of five bundled and fifty thousand 
pounds : nevertheless, she called upon her parliament but 
once, in a reign of thirteen years, to pay the debts con- 
tracted in her civil government; and these were occ.isioned 
by the unparalleled instances of her piety and generosity. 
She gave the first fruits and tenths, arising to nineteen 
thousand pounds a year, as an augmentation of the main- 
tenance of the poor cleigy. She bestowed five thousand 
pounds per annum out of the post-office, on the Duke of 
Marlborough : she suffered seven hundred pounds to be 
charged weekly on the same office for the service of the 
public : she expended several hundred thousand pounds 
in building the castle of Blenheim ; she allowed four thou- 
sand pounds annually to Prince Charles of Denmark : 
she sustained great losses by the tin contract : she sup- 
jiorted the poor Palatines : she exhibited many other proofs 
of royal bounty : and immediately before her death she had 
formed a plan of retrenchment, which would have reduced 
her yearly expenses to four hundred and fiftv-nine thou- 
sand nine hundred and forty-one pounds. He affirmed. 


that a million a-year would not be sufficient to carry on 
the exorbitant expenses, so often and so justly comiilam- 
ed ot in the House of Commons : that over and above the 
yearly allowance of seven hundred vthousand pounds, many 
occasional taxes, many e.xcessive sums were raised, and ail 
sunk in the bottomless gulf of secret service. Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds were raised in defiance of 
the ancient narhamenlary methods, to secure the kingdom 
from a Swedish invasion; then the two insurance offices 
were erected, and paid near three hundred thousand pounds 
for their charteis : our enmity with Sweden being cnanged 
into alliance, a subsidy of seventy-two thousand pounds 
was implicitly granted, to fulfil some secret engagement 
with that crown ; four-and-twenty thousand pounds were 
given foi binning merchant ships arrived fiom infected 
places, though the goods, which ought to have been de- 
stroyed for the public safety, were afterwaids privately 
sold : a sum of five hundred thousand jiounds was de- 
manded, and granted, for paying the debts of the civil list; 
and his majesty declared, by message, he was resolved to 
retrench his exjienses for the future. Notwithstanding this 
resolution, in less than four years, a new demand of the 
like sum was made and granted, to discharge new encum- 
brances; the Sjianish shijis of war which Admiral Byng 
took in the Mediterranean, were sold for a considerable 
sum of money : one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
pounds were granted m the last session, to be secretly dis- 
posed of for the public utility ; and there was still a debt 
in the civil government, amounting to above six hundred 
thousand pounds He took notice, that tins amazing ex- 
travagance happened under the conduct of persons pretend- 
ing to siiijiass all their predecessors in the knowledge and 
care of the public revenue ; that as none of these sums had 
been accounted for, they were, in all probability, employed 
III services not fit to be’owned. He said, he heai tily wish- 
ed that time, the greatest discoverer of hidden truths, and 
concealed iniquities, might produce a list of all such as 
had been perverted from their public duty by private pen- 
sions : who had been the hired .slaves and the corrupt in- 
struments of a profuse and vain-glorious administration. 
He proposed, that instead of granting an addition to the 
civil list, they should restrict that revenue to a certain sum, 
by concluding the question with these words, “ m like 
manner as they were granted and continued to his late ma- 
jesty, so as to make up the clear yeaily sum of seven hun- 
dred thousand pounds.” To these particulars, which were 
indeed unanswerable, no reply was made. Even this mark 
of decency was laid aside as idle and superfluous. The 
House agreed to the motion ; and a bill was brought in 
for the better sujiport of his majesty’s household. ’ The 
Commons having received a message from the king, de- 
siring they would make a further provision for the queen 
his consort, resolved, That in case she should survive his 
majesty, the sum of one hundred thousand pounds should 
be settled upon her for life, charged upon the revenues of 
the civil list, together with his majesty’s palace of Somer- 
set House, and Richmond Old Park. A bill was formed on 
this resolution, which, as well as the other, passed both 
Houses ; and received the royal assent on the seventeenth 
day of Jiilv, when the king, m a speech to both Houses, 
expressed his satisfaction with their conduct; and congra- 
tulated them upon the wealth and gloiy of the nation, by 
which ihev h.id acquired such weight in holding the ba- 
lance of Europe. Then the lord chancel’or prorogued 
the parliament to the twenty-ninth day of August : but on 
the seventh of that month a proclamation was issued for 
dissolving this, and convoking another. 

§ IV. In the interim some changes were made in different 
departments of civil economy. Lord Viscount Torrington 
was jilaced at the head of the admiralty : the Earl of West- 
moreland was appointed first lord-commissioner of trade 
and plantations. Philip Dormer Stanhope, Earl of Ches- 
terfield, a nobleman remarkable for his wit, eloquence, and 
polished manners, was nominated ambassador to the 
Hague. The privy council being dissolved, another was 
appointed of the members then present. The Duke of 
Devonshire w.as dignified with the place of president; and 
the Duke of St. Albans was appointed master of the horse. 
On the eleventh day of October the coronation of the king 
and queen was performed at Westminster Abbey, with the 
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usual solemnity By tin's time the courts of France and 
Spain were perfectly reconciled: all Europe was freed 
frorn the calamities of war; and the peace of Great Britain 
suffered no interruption, except from some transient tu- 
mults among the tinners of Cornwall, who being provoked 
by a scarcity of corn, rose in arms and plundeied the gra 
naries of that county. 

§ V. The elections in England and Scotland for the 
parliament having succeeded on tiie new system according 
to the wishes of the ministry, the two Houses met on the 
twenty-third day of January, wlien the Commons unani- 
mously chose for their speaker Arthur Onslow, Esquire, 
knight of the shire for Surrey, a gentleman of extensive 
knowledge, worth, and probity ; grave, eloquent, venerable, 
and every way qualified for the dischaige of that honoui- 
able and important office. The king, in his speech to this 
new pailiament, declared, that bv the last advices from 
abroad, he had reason to hope the difficulties which had 
hitherto retarded tlie execution of the preliminaries, and 
the opening of the congicss, would soon he entirely re- 
moved ; in the meantime he reprc'cnted the absolute ne- 
cessity of continuing the preparation which had hitherto 
secured the nation, and prevented an open rupture in Eu- 
rope. He promised, that his fir-.t care should he to reduce, 
from time to time, the e.xpense of the public, as often, and 
as soon as the interest and safety of his people would per- 
mit such reduction. He expressed an earnest desire of 
seeing the foundation laid for an effectual scheme for the 
increase and encouragement of seamen in general, that 
they might he invited rather than compelled into the ser- 
vice of their country. Finally, he recommended unani- 
mity, zeal, and despatch of the public business. Those 
speeches, penned by the minister, were composed with a 
view to soothe the minds of the people into an immediate 
concurrence with the measures of the government ; but 
witliout any intention of performing those promises of 
economy, reformation, and national advantage. The two 
houses seemed to vie with each other in expressions of 
applause and affection to his m.njestv. The Lords, in their 
address, hailed him as the best of kings, and true father 
of Ins country. The Commons expressed the warmest 
sense of gratitude foi the blessings they enjoyed in his 
reign, though it was not yet eight months old They ap- 
proved of all Ins transactions ; promised to support him In 
all Ins undertakings; and dcckiied they would cheerfully 
grant whatever supplies should be wanted foi the public 
sei vice. Having considered the estimates which were laid 
before them by order of Ins majesty, they voted two-and- 
twenty thousand nine hundred and fifty-five men for guards 
and garrisons ; and fifteen thousand seamen for the service 
of the erisuing year. They grained two hundred and thirty 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-three pounds for the 
°^^"'®be thousand Hessian tioops; a suhsidy 
of fifty thou.sand pounds to the King of Sweden; and half 
that sum to the Duke of Brunswick Wolfenbuttel.’’ The ex- 
pense of the year amounted to four millions, raised by a land 
tax of three shillings in the pound, a malt tax, and’by bor- 
rownngof the bank one million seven hundred and fifty'thou- 
saiid pounds, for which, annuities to the amount of seventy 
thourand pounds, to be raised by duties on coals imported 
III the citv of London, weie granted to that corporation. 

5 \ J. All these sums, however, were not granted with- 
out question. The number of land forces occasioned a 
debate; and tlie Hessian auxiliaries were not allowed 
without dispute and opposition. Y'hen they deliberated 
.bo ct'f f of the bank, Mr. W. Pulteney observed, that 
! n of funds was but perpetuating taxes, and put- 

ting off the evil day : that notwithstanding the great merit 
which some persons had built on the sinking fund, it an- 
peared that tlie national debt had been increased *imce the 
setting up that pompous project. Some warm altercation 

"'-''pole on this suh- 
.1 t. I he lord mayor, aldermen, and common council of 
i^ondon, presented a petition setting forth, that the duties 
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already laid upon coals and culm, imported into L 
affected the trade of that city only; that the ineqn 
the burthen was a great discouragement to their m, 
tures, and a hardship upon all the trading inhabitant 
petition was rejected, and the tax imposed. The 
liaving addressed the king for a particular and disti 
count of the distribution of two hundred and fift 
sand pounds, charged to have been issued for se 
the trade and navigation of the kingdom, and pres 
and restoring the peace of Europe, he declined gr 
their request, but signified in general, that part 
money had been issued and disbursed by his late m 
and the remainder by himself, for carrying on the 
necessary services, which lequired the greatest s 
Such a message in the reign of King William woul 
raised a dangerous flame in the House of Common 
W. Pulteney inveighed against such a vague 
and general wav of accounting for the public 
rnoney, as tending to render parliaments altogether 
nificant, to cover embezzlements, and to screen corru 
rapacious ministers. The Commons having takei 
consideration the state of the national debt, examin 
accounts, and interrogated the proper officeis. A 
w-as made by a court member, that it appeared the 
already issued and applied towards discharging the na 
debts, togetlier with a siira to be issued at Lad 
amounted to six millions six hundred and fortv-eight 
sand seven hundred and sixty-two pounds, five slid 
one penny, one farthing. In'vam did the leaders 
opposition expose the fallacious tendency of this m 
In vain did they demonstrate the fraudulent artifice 
III drawing up the accounts ; the motion w'as carried 
several resolutions weie taken on the state of the na 
^1 account of these debts, 

which the House re'^olved to form a, leprpi-entation 
majesty, an article of tliree hundred thousand poun 
laiing to the duty upon wrought plate was totaPy o 
This extraordinary omission being discovered, g.'ive i 
a very warm debate, and to very severe refloctions a< 
those who superintended the public account-. This 
being rectified, a committee appointed forthe purpose 
up the repiesentations, containing a particular detail 
national debts discharged and incurred since the tw 
fifth day of December, in the jear one thousand seven 
dred and sixteen, witli a st.u'e of the sinking fund a 
tlie (iiiblic credit. Tlie drafi, being approved by tlie H 
was presented to the king, wdio received it graciously 
t^ook this opportunity of saying, that the provision" 
for gradually discharging the national debt was noi 
come so certain and considerable, that nothing but 
unforeseen event could alter or dimmish it : a cncums 
uiat afforded the faiicst prospect of seeing the old 
discharjicd without any necessity of incurrint' new en 
brances. 

§ VII. This answer, fraught with many oilier ex 
'ions of fatherly tenderness for his people,"paved the 
fora mes'age to the House, demanding a vote of ere 
fulfil ceitain engagements entered into, and concerled, 
the advice and concurrence of the last parliament, fo 
curing the trade and navigation of this kingdom, an 
restoring and nreservmg the peace of Europe. Tlioii 
deliate erisued upon this message, the majoritv resol 
that an address slioiild be presented to liis niajestv 
clatiiii: the duty and fidelity of the Commons, tlieir e 
confidence in Ins rox.il care and goodness, and their r 
ness lo enable Ins majesty lo fulfil his engagements 
vote of credit passed accordingly. During this ses 
the 1 eers were chipflv emploxcd in examining copi 
several treaties and alliances which tlie king snbmitte 
t leir perusal ; they likewise prepared a hill for amen 
tlie statute of limitation, which, how'ever, did not pass 
a law; they considered the state of the national del 
subject fruitful of debates; they passed the mutiny 
and those that were sent up from the Commons, toiicl 
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the supplies; together with an act, obliging ships arriving 
from infected places to perform quarantine; and some 
others of a more private nature. These bills having re- 
ceived the royal assent, tlie king closed the session on the 
twenty-eighth day of May, when he thanked the Com- 
mons for the effectual supplies they had raised, and in 
particular, for having empowered him to borrow five hun- 
dred thousand pounds for the discharge of wages due to 
the seamen employed in the navy. 

§ VIII. England was at this period quite barren of 
remarkable events. The king’s uncle, Ernest Augustus, 
Prince of Brunswick, Duke of York, and Bishop of Osna- 
bruck, died on the third day of August, and was suc- 
ceeded 111 the bishopric by the Elector of Cologn, accord- 
ing to the pactum by which Osnabruck is alternately pos- 
sessed by the house of Brunswick and that elector. In 
the beginning of December, his majesty’s eldest son Prince 
Frederick arrived in England from Hanover, where he had 
hitherto lesided, was introduced into the privy council, 
and created Prince of Wales. Signior Como, resident 
from the Duke of Parma, was ordered to quit the kingdom, 
because his master paid to the pretender the honours due 
to the King of Great Britain. The congress opened at 
Soissons, for determining all disputes among the powers 
of Europe, proved ineffectual. Such difficulties occurred 
in settling and reconciling so many different pretensions 
and interests, that the contracting parties m the alliance of 
Hanover proposed a provisional treaty, concerning which 
no definitive answer was given as yet by tlie courts of 
Vienna and Madrid. The fate of Europe, therefore, con- 
tinued in suspense : the English fleet lay inactive and rot- 
ting in the West Indies : the sailors perishing miserably, 
without daring to arvenge their country’s wrongs ; while 
the Spanish cruisers committed depredations with impu- 
nity on the commerce of Great Britain. The court of 
Spain, at tliis juncture, seemed cold and indifferent with 
regard to a pacification with England. It had renewed a 
good understanding with France, and now strengthened 
Its inteiest by a double alliance of marriage with the loval 
family of Portugal. Tlie infanta of this house was be- 
trothed to the Prince of Asturias : while the Spanish in- 
fanta, formerly affianced to the French king, was now 
matched v^ith the Prince of Brazil, eldest son of his Por- 
tuguese majesty. In the month of January, the two 
courts met m a wooden house built over the little river 
Coya, that separates the two kingdoms, and there the 
princesses were exchanged. 

§ IX. The parliament of Great Britain meeting accord- 
ing to their last prorogation on the twentv-first day of 
January, the king in his speech communicated the nature 
of the negociation at the congress. He demanded such 
supplies as might enable him to act vigorously in concert 
with his allies, provided his endeavours to establish an 
advantageous peace should miscarry ; and he hinted that 
the dilatory conduct of the courts of Vienna and Madrid 
proceeded in a great measure from the hopes that were 
given of creating discontents and divisions among the 
subjects of Great Britain. This suggestion was a minis- 
terial artifice to inflame the zeal and resentment of the 
nation, and intimidate the members in the opposition. 
Accordingly the hint was pursued, and in the addiess 
from both Houses, that could not fail of being agreeable, 
considering the manner in which they were dictated, par- 
ticular notice was taken of this article: both Peers and 
Commons expressed their detestation and abhonence of 
those, who, by such base and unnatural artifices, sug- 
gested the means of distressing their country, and cla- 
moured at the inconveniences which they theiiiselves had 
occasioned. In these addresses, likewise, the parliament 
congratulated his majesty on the arrival of the Prince of 
Wales in his British dominions : and the Commons sent 
a particular compliment to his royal highness on that 
occasion. The estimates having been examined in the 
usual form, the Ilou'e voted fifteen thousand seamen for 
the ensuing year ; but the motion for continuing the same 
number of land forces which had been alloved in the pre- 
ceding year, was not carried without dispute. AH the 
arguments against a standing army in time of peace, as 
inconsistent with the British constitution, and dangerous 
to the liberties of the people, were repeated with' great 


vivacity by Mr. Shippen and Mr. W. Pultenet. These, 
however, were answered, and represented as absurd, by 
Mr. Horatio Walpole and iMr. D. two stanch adherents o'f 
the minister. Tlie first had, in despile of nature, been 
employed in different negociations : he was blunt, awk- 
ward, and slovenly : an orator without eloquence, an am- 
bassador without dignity, and a plenipotentiary without 
address. The other had natural parts and acquiied know- 
ledge; spoke with confidence; and in dispute was vain, 
sarcastic, petulant, and verbose. 

§ X. The subsidies to Sweden, Hesse-Cassel, and Wolf- 
enbuttel, were continued, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of Sir Joseph Jekyll, Mr. Lutwyche, and Mr. 
Pulteney : which last observed, that as the Landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel. and the Duke of Brunswick Wolfenbuttel, 
usually maintained a certain number of troops in their 
pay, it was but reasonable that Great Britain should defray 
no more than the expense of the additional forces which 
those powers had raised in consequence of their conven- 
tions with the King of England. Sir Robert V alpole 
peiceiving that tins remark made an impression on the 
House, thought it necessary to vindicate his measure. He 
expatiated upon the wisdom of the late king, in concluding 
the Hanover alliance. He affirmed, that the contention 
tvith Hesse-Cassel had prevented a war in the empire, for 
which the court of Vienna had made great preparations : 
that the emperor had not only augmented his own forces 
by the help of Spanish subsidies, but also retained the 
troops of three electore ; and if he had not been overaw'ed 
by the Hessians, would certainly have rejected the preli- 
minaries, and a'! other advances towards a pacification : 
that, therefore, they ought not to grudge an expense winch 
had already proved so beneficial to the tranquillity of 
Europe. Sir Joseph Jekyll replied, that whatever gloss 
might be put upon such measures, they were repugnant to 
the maxims by which England m former times had steered 
and squared its conduct with relation to its interest abro id : 
that tne navy was the natural strength of Great Britain — 
its best defence and security; but if, in order to avoid a 
war, they should be so free-hearted as to buy and maintain 
the forces of foreign princes, they were never like to see an 
end of such extravagant expenses. This gentleman, who 
exercised the office of master of the rolls, had approved 
himself a zealous defender of whig principles, was an able 
lawyer, a sensible speaker, and a conscientious patriot. 
The supplies were raised by a continuation of the land tax, 
the duties upon mall, cider, and perry, an additional im- 
position on unmalted corn used in distilling, and by sale 
of annuities to the bank not exceeding fifty thousand 
pounds per annum. 

§ XI. Petitions were delivered to the House of Com- 
mons from the merchants of London, Liverpool, and 
Bristol, complaining of the interruptions they had suffered 
in then- trade for several years, by the depredations of the 
Spaniards in the West Indies. These being considered, 
the House ordered the lords of the admiialty to produce 
the other memorials of the same kind which they had 
received, that they might be laid before the congress at 
Soissons: then they addressed his majesty for copies of 
all the letters and instructions which had been sent to 
Admiral Hosier, and those who succeeded him in the 
command of the West India squadron. Mr. Oglethorpe 
having been informed of shocking cruelties and oppres- 
sions exercised by gaolers upon their prisoners, moved for 
an examination into these practices, and was chosen chair- 
man of a committee appointed to inquire into the state of 
the gaols of the kingdom. They began with the Fleet- 
prison, which they visited m a body : there they found Sir 
William Rich, baronet, loaded witli irons, by order of 
Bambridge the warden, to whom he had given some slight 
cause of offence. They made a discovery of many in- 
• human barbarities, 'which had been committed by that 
ruffian, and detected the most iniquitous scenes of fraud, 
villany, and extortion. When the report was made by the 
committee, the House unanimouslv resolved, that Thomas 
Bambridge, acting warden of the Fleet, had wilfully per- 
mitted several debtors to escape ; had been guilty of the most 
notorious breaches of trust, great extortions, and the highest 
crimes and misdemeanors in the execution of his office- that 
he had arbitrarily and unlawfully loaded with irons, put 
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into dungeons, and destroyed prisoners for debt, under his 
cliargc, treating them in the most barbarous and cruel 
manner, in high violation and contempt of tlie laws of the 
kinj^om. John Huggins, Esquire, who had been warden 
of the Fleet-prison, was subjected to a resolution of tlio 
sme nature. Tlic House presented an address to tho 
king, desiring he would direct his attorney-general forth- 
with to prosecute these persons and ilicir accomplices, who 
wem committed prisoners to Newgale. A bill was brought 
in, disabling Dambridgc to execute the nflicc of sranlen : 
another for the better regiilating the prison of the Fleet j 
and for the more cflbclually prcvontiiig and nnnishing 
arhilmry and illegal practices of the ss-nrden of the said 
prison.*’ 

§ XII. Other merchants complained by petition of the 
losses sustained by the Spaniards. Tlic House, in a grand 
committee, deliberated on this subject, inqiiirra into the 
particulara, examined evidenoe, and drew up an address 
to tho king, desiring his majesty would lie graciously 
pleasoil to use his utniusi endeavours for preventing such 
depredations; for procnnng just and reasonable satisfao. 
tion ; and for seeiiring to his sitbj^ts the free exercise of 
commerce and navigation to and from the llritish colonies 
in America. Ihc king nssuriHt them he would use his 
best ciidcavoun to answer the desires and expectations of 
his jiconlc, in an nllidr of so much importance; and they, 
in anotlier address, tliankeil him for his gneious answer. 
I1icy did not. however, receive such a siti.sf.ictary nqilv 
to a former address, touching the .sum of sixty thousand 
pounds that had Inwn jiiatrd in the public arronnt, with- 
out specificalUin of the p.srticular usas to whieh it svas 
applied. Ilis majesty gave them to understand timt the 
tnonev had Itoeii isstietl and disbursed for secn-i serviri's ; 
and that a distinct niiil |tarticulnr ncroiint of the dUtritni- 
tion of it could not lie given without a mnnifest prejudice 
to the public. A hill ivas pn-p-iresl for the more efli'Ctual 
prevetuing Iwibery and comintion in elmions for mrmlicis 
of imtUaiiicnt; and it pnssMi through the House witlmut 
opposition : hut their atlcniinn tvas cluvilv emplmist upon 
the .Sp itiisli deiiredaiions. which liad rabe'd a groat cl.nnottr 
through the whole kinedom, and cxciterl vi-ry warm dis- 
putes in inriiamcnt; for they were genmllv roputetl rite 
fruits of negligence, inca|Kiniy, or srani of vigour in the 
ministers. Tlic Commons having made furituT progress 
in the inquiry, and re«>is'«l fnsh petittous from Hie riier- 
rhants |iassM some resoliiimns, in sshich the Xpanianis 
were nccuscrl of having violatetl rite inwrn's siit>slsimg i 
lieiwecn the isvo crowns; and with Iiavtng tn'oleil inhii- 
roaiily the nmsiers and rrj'ws of ilie slops IK-Ionging to 
”7®*. Jinlain. Tliey josttfusl the insiniriians given to 
Admiral Hosier, to seize and detain the (Ion ami galleons 
nfSinin, until justice mid saiisfartion .should It.* remleirHl 
lo ins inajesiv aiid ldsnllh*s; nay, cn-n disriarerl |h.nt aocli 
seizure would base teen just, prudent, and iitss'ssarv. 
tending to prevent an rnien itipiiire, and to presr-rsic tlie 
and tranquillity of Europe, "niey again addrrssnt 
the king to use his endeavours to procure satisf.iction; and 
he promised to comply with their rcqnrsi. 

§ XlII. Mr. Seroope, niemlH-r for Itrisiol, movisl for an 
add^s ciiirrsiiiiig his inajesty to ottlcr an account of the 
iirmiiice of the civii-list revenues for one year to lie hid 
heibre the I louse, TIip address svas iiresenie<{,t1te account 
produced, and tlic House in a grarnl committee, took thH 
alTair into considmtioii. Tlie courtiers nllinneti that they 
fell slinrt of the eight lunidrcrl thousand pounds seitlen 
upon Ins maiestv ; and Mr. Scrooiie proposnl tii-at the sum 
of one Iiiiiidrctl and fifteen ihousaml {louiids sliould lie 
gramerl to die king, on account of thojc deneiencies and 
nireara. The motion was vigorously opposed hy Mr. Pulie- 
tw*y and other mcmlieni. They expressed dieir surprise 
that It should lie made so late in the session, when tio 
furtlier demand of money could lie rvasoimlily exiicctei! ; 
and they said it was the more evtmnrilinars^ liccaiisc it 
appeared in tlie former session, from the examination of 
the acroiinls ilien before the House, that die tcvemirs of 
die civil list produced yearly a niiicli greater sum tliaii tlml 
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for which they were given. Mr. Pulteney moved, dial the 
accounts and papers should be referred to the examination 
of a select committee, properly empowered to investigate 
the truth. Tlie rainisters opposed this motion; and the 
question being put, it passed in the negative. The majority 
voted the sum demanded ; and in a hill for settling the 
price of imported corn, diey inserted the resolution for 
granting to his majesty the sum of one hundred and fifteen 
thousand pounds, on account of arrears due on die civil- 
list revenues. 

§ XIV. The House of Loids having prepared a bill for 
the more cffcclual punisiiment of forgciy’, which svas iiass- 
cd into n law, and ordered the judges to bring in another 
on the rc|)ort of a committee appointed to consider the 
case of imprisoned dchtotSf at length deliberated upon 
the slate of the nation, particularly the positive demands 
made by the court of Spain for die restitution of Gihralbir, 
grounded in a letter wnllcn hy the late king to his catholic 
niqjcsiy. From a ropy of the letter laid Iwforc the House, 
it jilainly appeared tiiat King George I. had consented to 
tins rcsltludon. A motion being made for a rcsoludon, 
importing, that for the honour of his majesty, and the pre- 
senwtion and security of the trade and commerce of the 
kingdom, cnbctiial cam should lie taken in die present 
treaty dint the King cif Spin should renounce all claim 
and prclciirion to Oihraltar anti Minorca, in tilain and 
strong terms : a dcliale ensued, and tho question lieiiig 
put, passed in the negative, diongh not without a protest, 
rhen the rnajority rc<o1vMl. that the House did entirely 
rely tipim his majesty, that lie would, for rnaiiitaining the 
hnnoiir and securing the trade of this kingdom, take 
cirertnal care in the pre.>><'ni treaty to preserve his undouht- 
cit right to Gibraltar and Minorrn. When the House cx- 
nniinc'l the pprs^rekiting to the Spanisli depredations, 
inaiiv severe retleciions were uttered against die conduct 
of the ministry ; and the motion was made, to resolve 
that Hosie.*‘s expedition was an urirrnsoiiahle Imrthen 
on the nation : hill this too was rejected, and occasioned 
nnollier protest. Nor did dm cUusc in die com hili, for 
granittig one hundred and fifteen thoiisind pounds to his 
mnje«ty, pass diroiigh the Hohm* of Peers witliout warm 
opposition. Divers lorrls nllegcrl. that, instead of a do- 
ficienry in the civil-list revenues, tlierc was a conshlcmhlc 
surjihu ; dmt this w-asa nrw grain, and n new hiirdien on 
the popic: dial the nation was hnded, not to complete, 
hm to nngmeni, tire Mim rlvsigned for die civil list ; and 
this at a dim* when the public debts were increased ; wlien 
the taxes sviiv^ Insivilv fell in nil parts of the cminlry; 
»»hen the fnreigri trade of Hriiain svas enciimln'itsl and 
diminished; when her ninmifar Hires were deeased. her 
poor miiliipliefl, and s'-e was Mirrouiided hy inahv other 
national rakamities. Tliev oiisen'cd, dint if' the produce 
of die civtl-Hsl resemies should not amount to the yearly 
Slim of eiglit ImndrisI dmusami pounds, the defineneV 
must lie made goorl to ids mnjesiv hv the public; whereas 
no |iro\isinn xs-as made, hy wliich, if the pimlucc of these 
revenues should exceed that sum, the surplus could accrue 
to the iH'iiefil of the public; dint, hy this precedent, not 
only real deficiencies were to he made gnod,lnit also sup- 
plies were to he given for arrears standing out at die end 
of die year, wbicli sliould come on liefoic the supplies 
roidd Ire granted, diongh the supply given to make good 
nmsirs in one year svonid certainly increase the stiqilus- 
nges in nnodter : that the tes-enues of the civil list were 
variable in their own nature : amt even when there is a 
deficiency in the prmlure, dicre might lie arrears in die 
receipt : ilie.se miglit Ire easily inercased hv the manage- 
ment of ilesigniiig ministers, by private directions to re- 
ceivers, and by artful medirids of stating accounts. All 
these nrgiitnriits, and ndier objections equally .strong ami 
p1aiisiMc,ngainsi thb iiiiconsrloimhlcand urit^rlmraeniary 
motion, servnl only to evince tlw triunipli of die ministry' 
over sliame and sentiment, their contempt of public spirit, 
null dieir defiance of the national reproach.** 

§ Xy. lire king had, on the twenty-fourth . _ 
rin}' of March, given tlic royal assent to ''•‘■•‘W. 

fnjl, Sulfnrit. Cr»fn,.rAlvr, UlcliGrttI, SraruHIr.r;aiirr. MonnUmr, 
ft«tl»'»|Snn, C’rtwNlrjr. Ualanl Mtl Mnliimr. 
W||liiiixbS> do ntiAv, nejrle, uul WirIriidii. 
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five bills ; and on tlie fourteenth day of May, the same 
sanction was given to thirty other bills, including an 
act, enabling the queen to be regent in the kingdom 
during his majesty’s absence, without taking the oaths : 
and another for the relief of insolvent debtors. At the 
same time tvo-and-thirty private bills were passed: then 
the king expressed his approbation of the parliament, 
signified his intention to visit his German dominions, and 
ordered the chancellor to prorogue both Houses. His 
majesty having appointed the queen regent of the realm, 
set out for Hanover, on the seventeenth day of May, in 
order to remo\e a petty misunderstanding which had hap- 
pened between that electorate and the couit of Berlin. 
Some Hanoverian subjects had been pressed or decoyed 
into the service of Prussia : and the regents of Hanover 
had seized certain Prussian officers, by way of reprisal. 
The uhole united kingdom of Great Britain at this junc- 
ture enjo\ed uninterrupted repose; and commerce con- 
tinued to increase, in spite of all restriction and discourage- 
ment. The people of Ireland found themselves happy 
under the government of Lord Carteret; and their parlia- 
ment, assembling in the month of September, approved 
themselves the fathers of their country. They establi.shed 
funds for the charge of their national debt, and for main- 
taining the expense of government; they enacted whole- 
some Ians for the encouragement of manufactures, trade, 
and agriculture ; and they formed wise regulations in 
different branches of civil economy. Some time after this 
session, which was conducted with so much harmony and 
patriotism. Lord Carteret returned to England ; and was 
succeeded by the Duke of Dorset in the government of 
that kingdom. In the month of May, Charles Lord 
Townshend resigned the seals, which were given to Colonel 
Stanlioiie, now created Earl of Harrington ; so that Sir 
11. M'. now reigned without a rival. James Earl of 
Waldegrave was appointed ambassador to the court of 
France, which, about that time was filled witli joy by the 
birth of a dauphin. 

§ XVI. In the month of September, Victor Amadeus, 
King of Sardinia, resigned his crown to hts son Charles 
Emanuel, Prince of Piedmont. The father raserved to 
himself a revenue of one hundred thousand pistoles pet- 
annum, retired to the castle of Chamberry, and espoused 
the Countess Dowager of St. Sebastian, who declined the 
title of queen, hut assumed that of Marchioness of Some- 
rive. Though the congress at Soissons proved abortive, 
conferences were begun at Seville, between the plenipo- 
tentiaries of England, France, and Spam ; and a treaty 
was concluded on the ninth day of Lovember, not only 
without the concuiTence of the einpeior, but even contrary 
to his right, as established by the quadruple alliance. On 
this subject he communicated an impel lal commissorial 
decree to the states of the empire assembled m the diet at 
Ratisbon, which was answered by the French minister de 
Chavigny. In October, Peter IL Czar of Muscovy, and 
grandson of Peter I. died in the fifteenth year of hfs age, 
at Moscow, and was succeeded on the Russian throne by 
the Princess Anne Ivanowna, second daughter of John 
-Ale.xowitz, elder brother of the first Peter, and widow of 
Frederick William Duke of Courland. The following 
month was rendered remarkable by the death of Pope 
Benedict XIII. in whose room Cardinal Laurence Corsini 
was raised to the pontificate, and assumed the name of 
Clement XII. 

§ XVII. The British parliament assembling on the thir- 
teenth day of January, the king gave them to understand, 
that the peace of Europe was now established by the treaty 
ol Seville, built upon the foundation of former treaties, 
and tending to render more effectual what the contracting 
powers in the quadruple alliance were before engaged to 
see performed. He assured them, that all former'eonven- 
tions made with Spain m favour of the British trade and 
navigation were renewed and confirmed : that the free, 
uninterrupted exercise of their commerce was restored: 
that the court of Spain had agreed to an ample restitution 
and reparation for unlawful seizures and depredations : 
that all rights, privileges, and possessions, belonging to him" 
and his allies, were solemnly re-established, confirmed, 
and guaranteed ; and that not one concession was made 
to the prejudice of his subjects. He told them he had 


given orders for reducing a great number of his land 
forces, and for laying up great part of the fleet: and ob- 
served that there would be a considerable saving m the 
expetise of the current year. After both Houses had pre- 
sented their addresses of thanks and congratulation to the 
king on the peace of Seville, the Lords took that treaty into 
consideration, and it did not pass inquiry without severe 
animadversion. 

§ XVTII. The lords in the opposition excepted to the 
article by which the merchants of Great Britain were 
obliged to make proof of their losses at the court of Spain. 
They said this stipulation was a hardship upon Biitish 
subjects, and dishonourable to the nation : that few would 
care to undertake such a troublesome and expensive 
journey, especially as they had reason to apprehend their 
claims would be counterbalanced by the Spaniards ; and, 
after ail, they would have no more than .the slender com- 
fort of hoping to' obtain that redress by commissaries 
which they had not been able to piocure by plenipoten- 
tiaries. They thought it very extraordinary, that Great 
Britain should be bound to ratify and guarantee whatever 
agreement should be made betw-een the King of Spam and 
the Duke of Parma and Tuscany, concerning the gariisons 
once established in their countries ; that the English should 
be obliged to assist m effectuating the introduction of six 
thousand Spanish troops into the towns of Tuscany and 
Parma witnout any specification of the methods to be 
taken, or the charge to be meuned in giving that assistance ; 
that they should guarantee for ever, not only to Don 
Carlos, but even all his successors, the possession of the 
esi.ates of Tuscany and Parma; a stipulation which in all 
probability would involve Great Britain in endless quarrels 
and disputes, about a country with which they had no 
concern. They affirmed that the treaty of Seville, instead 
of confirming other treaties, was contradictory to the 
quadruple alliance, particulaily m the article of introduc- 
ing Spanish troops into Tuscany and Parma, in the room 
of neutral forces stipulated by the former alliance; and 
agreeing that they should there remain until Don Carlos 
and his successors should be secure and exempt from all 
events. They complained that these alterations, from the 
tenor of the quadruple alliance, were made without the 
concurrence of the emperor, and even without inviting him 
to accede; an affront which might alienate his friendship 
from England, and hazard the loss of such an ancient, 
powerful, and faithful ally : they declared that throughout 
the whole treaty there seemed to be an artful omission of 
any express stipulation, to secure Great Britain in her 
right to Gibraltar and lilinorca. Such was the substance 
of the objections made to the peace : then Lord Bathurst 
moved for a resolution, that the agreement on the treaty of 
Seville, to secure the succession of Don Carlos to the 
duchies of Tuscany, Parma, and Placentia, with Spanish 
troops, was a manifest violation of the fifth article of the 
quadruple alliance, tending to involve the nation in a dan- 
gerous and expensive war, and to destroy the balance of 
power in Europe. The question was jiut, and the motion 
rejected. Such too was the fate of two other motions, to 
resolve that Great Britain’s right of sovereignty, dominion, 
(lossession, and claim to Gibraltar and Minorca, were not 
ascertained by the treaty of Seville : and that the stipula- 
tions in that treaty for repairing the losses of the British 
merchants were insufficient and precarious. , The majority, 
far from stigmatizing this transaction, resolved, that the 
treaty did contain all necessary stipulations for main- 
taining and securing the honour, dignity, rights, and pos- 
sessions of the crown : that all due care was taken therein 
for the support of the trade of the kingdom, and for re- 
pairing the losses sustained by the British merchants. On 
these resolutions an address of approbation was founded : 
but when a motion was made for an address to his majesty, 
that he would order to be laid before the House a list of 
all pensions payable to the crown, it was immediately re- 
solved in the negative. Divers contests of the same kind 
arose upon the mutiny bill, the pension bill, and the main- 
tenance of the twelve thousand Hessians ; but the ministry 
bore down all opposition, though their triumphs weie 
clogged with vigorous protests, which did not fail to make 
impression upon the body of the people. 

§ XIX. Nor was the success of the court interest in the 
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IJoubD of Common'; nllosetlicr pure, nnd free from excep- 
tion and dispute. When the charge of the land forces fell 
under the consideration of the Commons, and Mr. Henry 
Pelham, s.eci(.tirv at uar, moved that the numhernf tiTtc- 
tivc men for the land-service of the ensuing year should 
he fi\fd at soienteoii thousand seven hundred and nine, 
Mr. Pulleney insisted upon its heing reduced to twelve 
thousand. .Mr. Shipprn afTirmcd, that IMr. IVdhain’s 
motion was a fl.it neg.itite to the address for which he 
voted on the first das of the session, as it plamh implied 
a distrust of the validity o( tlie Lite treats, wlmh he then 
assured the House would immediatch iimduce all the 
blessings of an absolute pe.ice, and deliver the kingdom 
from the appiehensions and inronventeutrs of a war. He 
said the motion tended directly towards the establishment 
of an army m Oieat lint tin, which he hoped would never 
he so far Gerinanired, ,is i iinelv to siihmit to a military 
governiiieiit. He observed, that the nation could have no 
occasion for all the troops that were demanded, consider- 
ing the glorious scene of affairs which was now opened to 
all Europe. “ They aie not necessary (said he) to awe 
Spain into a fiiiii adherence to its own treaty; they are 
not necessary to force the emperor into an immediate 
accession ; nor are they in any sort necessary for the 
safety of his majesty’s person and government. Force and 
violence are the resort of usurpers and tyrants only; be- 
cause they are, with good reason, distrustful of the people 
whom they oppress ; and because they have no other se- 
curity for the continuance of their unlawful and unnatural 
dominion than what depends entirely on the strength of 
their armies.” The motion, howeyer, vvas earned in the 
affirmative. 

§ XX. Another warm debate was excited by a bill 
vvhicli the courtiers brought in, to prevent any subjects of 
Great Britain from advancing sums of money to foreign 
princes or states, without having obtained licence from Ins 
majesty, under his pnyy-seai, or some great authority. 
Tile minister pretended that this law vvas proposed to dis- 
able the emperor, who wanted to borrow a great sum of 
the English merchants, from raising and maintaining troops 
to disturb the tranquillity of Europe. The bill contained 
a clause, empowering the king to prohibit by proclama- 
tion all such loans of money, jewels, or bullion ; the 
attorney-general vvas empowered to compel, by English 
hill, in the couit of exchequer, the effectual discovery, on 
oath, of any such loans ; and it vvas enacted, that in de- 
fault of an answer to any such hill the court should 
decree a limited sum against the person refusing to answer. 

Pultenev, a gentleman of uncommon talents 
and ability, and p.rrticularly acquainted witli every branch 
of commerce, argued strenuously against tins bill, as a 
restraint upon trade that would render Holland the 
nmrket of Europe, and the mart of money to the nations 
of the continent. He said that by this general prohibition, 
extending to all princes, states, or potentates, the Englisli 
weie totally disabled from assisting tbeir best allies : that 
among others, the King of Portugal frequently borrowed 
money of the English merchants residing within his domi- 
nions; that while the licensing power remained in the 
crown, the licenses would be issued through the hands of 
the minister, wlio by this new trade might gain twenty, 
tliiity, or forty thousand a-year: that the bill would ren- 
der the exchequer a court of inquisition ; and that whilst 
It restrained our merchants from assisting the princes and 
povv'ers of Euiope, it permitted our stock-jobbers to trade 
in tlieir finuls without interruption. Other arf^umenls of 
equal weight were enforced by Mr. Barnaid, a merchant 
of London, who perfectly undeistood trade in all its 
branches, spoke with judgment and precision, and upon 
all occasions steadily adhered to the interest and liberties 
of bis country. After having explained his reasons, he 
declared he should never consent to a bill winch be 
deemed a violation of our fundamental laws, a breach of 
our dearest liberties, and a very terrible hardship on man- 
kind. Sir \Villiam Wyndham distinguished himself on 
the same side of the question ; the bill was vindicated by 


e In Ihi- course of llns session the romnions po'serl a lull for makiii 
more effrctii.il the l.aus m beimr tor disahlin- persons trom hemp chose 
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Sir Robert M'alpole, r\Ir. Pelham, and Sir Pliili[ 
attorney-genonil ; and being supported by the 
weight of ininistennl influence, not only jiissed t 
the House, hut was nflcrw.iriK enacted into .1 l.ivv. 

§ XXI. The subsidies were continued to the La 
of llessp-Cassel and the Duke of Bruiiswick-W ol 
td, in spile nl all that could be urged against ihcs 
iicoiis enciimbmiiccs ; and the supply for the oiisuii 
w.as graiili d a' cording to the estimates which the n 
thought pioper to produce, amounting to about tv 
lions two liiindrcd .iiid eighty thousand pounds. 1 
he owned, however, for the credit of this session, l 
House appropriated one million of the surplusses 
fiom the sinking fund towards the discharge 
national debt ; and by another act extinguished the 
upon salt, by which expedient the subject vvas case 
heavy buitlicn, not onlv in being freed fiom the du 
also from a considerable charge of salaries given to : 
number of officers employed to collect this imp 
They likewise encouraged the colony of Carolina vv 
act, allowing the planters and traders of that provi 
expoit rice directly to aiiv ji.irt of Europe soulhvv 
Cape Finestene; and they )iermitted salt from Eur 
be imported into the colony of New York. The t 
the exclusive trade granted by act of parliament 
East India company drawing towards a period, man 
stderable merchants and others made application for 
incorporated and vested with the privilege of trad 
those countries, proposing to lay that branch of tiad 
to all the subjects of Great Britain, on certain cond 
In consideration of an act of parliament for this [lu 
they offered to advance three millions two luindred 
sand pounds, for redeeming the fund and trade of th 
sent b'.ast India company. This proposal vvas lej 
and the exclusive privilege vested in the company vv 
act of parliament, iirotracled to the year one tlio 
seven luindred and sixty-si.x, upon the following 
tions : That they should pay into the exchequer th 
of two hundred thousand pounds towards the siipp 
the year, without interest or addition to their 
stock : that the annuity or yearly fund of one hii 
and sixty thousand pounds, payable to them fron 
public, should be leduced to one hundred and tvv 
eight thousand: that after the year one thousand 
hundred and sixly-six, tlieir light to the exclusive 
should be liable to be taken away by parliament, on 
yeai-s' notice, and repayment of tlieii- capital. 

§ XXII. On the fifteenth day of Mav, the 
king went to the House of Peers, and closed * 

the session. In his speech be expressed bis joy, tha 
withstanding all the clamours which were raised, th 
liament had approved of those matters which fell 
their consideration ; a circumstance which, he said, 
not fail to inspire all mankind with a just detestati 
those incendiaries, who, by scandalous 'libels, labour 
alienate the affections of bis people ; to fill their n 
with groundless jealousies and unjust complaints, i 
honour of him and his government, and in defiance 
sense of both Houses of parliament.'^ The empero 
so much incensed at the msult offered him in the trea 
Seville, with respect to the garrisons of Tuscany and 
ma, that he prohibited the subjects of Great Britain 
trading in bis dominions : he began to make prefiar.i 
for war, and actually detached bodies of troops to I 
with such despatch as had been very seldom exeite 
the House of Austria. Yet the article of which he 
plained vvas not so much a leal injury ns an affront 
upon the head of the empire : for the eventual succes 
to those Italian duchies had been secured to the Ii 
Don Carlos, by the quadruple alliance; and all that 
emperor required was, that this prince should receive 
investiture of them as fiefs of the empire. 

§ XXIII. In Great Britain, this year vvas not di 
guished by anv transaction of great moment. Sev en c 
of the Cherokee nations of Indians, in America, v 
brought to England by Sir Alexander Cumin. B 

|o take the oath therein mentioned. In all prohahiUtv this bill wmilr 
lirtVe inaije it» way through the House of Coiniuons/luttl not the ;nin 
b« on Well assured it would stick with the upper House, wheie it wj 
jecled dl the second reading’, thnugli not without \iolent opposition. 
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introJuccd to the kin:; tliey laid their crown and regalia at 
ins feet : and by an authentic deed acknowledged them- 
selves subjects to his dominion, in the name of all their 
compatriots, who had vested them with full power for this 
purpose. They were amazed and confounded at the riches 
and masnificence of the British court : they compared the 
kinv and queen to the sun and moon, the princes to the 
stars of heaven, and themselves to nothing. They Rave 
their assent in the most solemn manner to articles of friend- 
ship and commerce, proposed by the lords commissioners 
for trade and plantations : and being loaded with presents 
of necessaries, arms, and ammunition, were veconveved to 
their own country, which borders on the province of South 
Carolina. In the month of September a surprising revolu- 
tion was effected at Constantinople, without bloodshed or 
confusion. A few mean janissaiies displayed a flag in the 
streets, evclaiming that all true Musselmen ought to follow 
them, and assist in reforming the government. They soon 
increased to the number of one hundred thousand, march- 
ed to the seraglio, and demanded the grand vizir, the 
kiaja, and captain pacha. These unhappy ministers weie 
immediately strangled. Their bodies being delivered to 
the insurgents, were dragged through the streets, and after- 
wards thrown to the dogs to be devoured. Not contented 
with this sacrifice, the levolters deposed the Grand Signior 
Achmet, who was confined to the same prison from whence 
they brought his nephew Machmut, and raised this last to 
the throne, after he had lived seven-and-twenty years in 
confinement. 

§ XXIV. England was at this period infested with rob- 
bers, assassins, and incendiaiies, the natural consequences 
of degeneracy, corruption, and the want of police in the in- 
terior government of the kingdom. This defect, in a great 
measure, arose from an absurd notion, that laws necessary 
to prevent those acts of cruelty, violence, and rapine, woiilrl 
be incompatible with the liberty of British subjects; a 
notion that confounds all distinctions between liberty and 
brutal licentiousness, ns if that freedom was desirable, in 
the enjoyment of winch jieopic find no security for their 
lives or effects. The peculiar depravity of the times was 
visible men in the conduct of those who preyed u|ion the 
commonwealth. Thieves and robbers were now become 
more desperate and savage than ever they had appeared 
since mankind was civilized. In the exercise of their rapine, 
they wounded, maimed, and even murdered the unhappy 
sufferers, through a wantonness of barbarity. They circu- 
lated letters demanding sums of money from certain indi- 
viduals, on pain of reducing their houses to ashes, and 
their families to ruin ; and even set fire to the house of a 
rich merchant in Bristol, who had refused to comply svith 
their demand. The same species of villany was practised 
in different jiarts of the kingdom ; so that the government 
was obliged to interpose, and offer a considerable reward 
for discovering the ruffians concerned in such execrable 
designs. 

§ XXV. In the speech with which the king opened the 
session of parliament on the twenty-first day of .lanuary, 
he told them, that the present critical juncture seemed m a 
very particular manner to deserve their attention : that as 
the transactions tlicn depending in the several courts of 
Europe were upon the point of being determined, the great 
event of peace or war might be very much affected by their 
first resolutions, which w'ere expected by different powers 
with great impatience. He said, the continuance of that 
zeal and vigour with whieh they had hitherto supported 
him and his engagements, must at this time be of the 
greatest weight and importance, both with regard to his 
allies, and to those yvho might be disposed, before the 
season of action, to prevent, by an accommodation, the 
fatal consequences of a general rupture. The former scene 
was repeated. Both Houses, in ttieir addresses, promised 
to support his majesty, in all his engagements; yet the 
members in the opposition demonstrated the absurdity of 
promising to fulfil engagements, before they could possibly 

f yolhin" MAS beard within doors in parliament but sarcastic reparlre 
and violent derlamHtion t» t'v< en the two pai ties, who du! not confine Ibeir 
allerr.iMon lo t!nse debates, lint look tlie field airainst each otbei jn perio- 
dical na(iej*s, and ocrasionnl pampblefs. I lie paper called the Craftsman 
bad alreafly nsen into hiab lepiitation all over rnplaiul, fm the wit, hii- 
inonr. and ’tolid rea-oninp it (ontained. Some of the best wiilers In the op- 
position, inLluding T^ord Boiingbroke and Mr. P. made use ot thii> veliicle 


know wlietlier or not they were for the service of Great 
Britain. Another bill was brought into the House of 
Commons, to prevent pensioners from sitting as members 
.of parliament; and after a third rea'ding, carried up to the 
Lords for their concurrence. When the supply fell under 
consideration, the debates were renewed upon the subsi- 
dies to the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel and the Uuke of 
Wolfenbuttle, winch however were continued ; and every 
article was granted according to the estimates given in for 
the expense of the ensuing year. Two petitions being 
presented to the Commons, representing the delays of jus- 
tice, occasioned by the use of the Latin tongue in proceed- 
ings at law, a bill was brought m for changing this prac- 
tice, and enacting that all those processes and pleadings 
should he entered in the English language. Though one 
would imagine that very little could be advanced against 
such a regulation, the bill met with warm opposition, on 
pretence that it would render useless the ancient records 
which were written in that language, and introduce con- 
fusion and delay of justice, by altering the established 
form and method of pleading : in spite of these objections 
It passed through both Houses and obtained the royal 
assent. A great number of merchants from different parts 
of the kingdom having repeated their complaints of depie- 
dations and cruelties committed by the Spaniards in the 
West Indies, their petitions were referred to the consider- 
ation of a grand committee. Their complaints upon ex- 
amination appeared to he well founded. The House pre- 
sented an arldress to the king, desiring his majesty would 
he graciously pleased to continue his endeavour to prevent 
such depredations for the future ; to procure full satisfac- 
tion for the damages alieady sustained ; and to secuie to 
the British subjects the full and uninterrupted exercise of 
their trade and’ navigation to and fiom the British colonies 
in America. The bill against jiensions produced a warn, 
debate in the House of Lords, where it was violently op- 
posed by the Dukes of Newcastle and Argyle ; the Earl 
of Hay, and Dr. Sherlock, Bishop of Bangor. This prelate, 
in a remarkable speech, represented it as a scheme to en- 
large the power of the House of Commons, and to break 
the balance between the powers essential to the constitu- 
tion, so as, sooner or latter, to prove the rum of tlie whole. 
The great harrier providing against bribery and corruption 
by this bill consisted in an oath to be imposed on all 
members of the lower House, by which they must have 
solemnlv sworn and declared, that they had not directly, 
i nor indirectly, any peiwion during pleasure, or for any 
number of years, or any office m part or in the whole, held 
for them, or for their benefit by any persons whatsoever; 
and that they would not accept any such pensions or 
offices, without signifying the same to the House within 
fourteen days after they should be received or accejited. 
The bill was vindicated as just and necessary by the Earls 
of Winchelsea and Strafford, Lord Bathurst, and Lord 
Carteret, xvho Imd by this time joined as an auxiliary in 
the opposition .f 

§ XXVI. The House of Peers proceeded ^ ^ ^ 
to consider the state of the national debt : • • ( • 

thev read a hill for the free importation of wool fiom Ire- 
land into England, which xvas fiercely opposed and laid 
aside, contrary to all the rules of sound policy. They 
passed the hill for carrying on proceedings at law in the 
English language ; and a fruitless motion was made by 
Lord Bathurst for an address, to desire his mu.jesty would 
give directions for discharging the Hessian troops that 
were in the pay of Great Britain. On the seventli day of 
May the paili.ament was prorogued, after the king had 
given them to understand, that all apprehensions of war 
were now happily removed by a treaty signed at Vienna 
between him and the emperor. He said it was commu- 
nicated to the courts of Prance and Spain, as parties to 
the treaty of Seville, the execution of which it principally 
regarded ; and th.at it was likewise submitted to the con- 
sideration of the States-general. He observed, tliat the 

to ronxny their aniand'crsinns upon the minister, who, on his side, em- 
tlie most ^\ret< hed srnlihlers to defend Ins conrluct. It v as in con- 
«•< qiifiue of two politxal parniililcts, written in opposition to each other, by 
lord Ilervey amt Mr. P, and some recriimnation they pioflnced in (he 
House of Commons, that lus lordship dial lenefd the other tosinjfle combat, 
and had wcH iii^h lost ins life in the duel, which was (ought in IJydu 
Parte, 
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conditions and entrastements into wliicli lie bad entered on 
tins occasion nere aL'cecsible to ibat neccssarj toncirn 
winch tlie Dritisli intion must always lia\i for the st cunts 
and prfseriation of the balance of power m Europe: and 
that tins happy turn, dul\ imiirostd svith a just reirinl to 
former allianci s, s lelded a faionrable pro-pect of scciii" 
tile public iranqnilbly re-est ibbshed. 

§ aXVII. In the month of Jaiunrs the Duke of Parma 
died, after has ni" made a will in which he declaied Ins 
duchess was three months advanced in her prccnancy; 
entreatme the allied powers of Europe to have compassion 
upon Ins jieople, and defer the cM'cution of their iiiojects 
until his consort should be delnereil. In case the child 
should be still-born, or die after the biith, he berpieallied 
his dominions and allodial estates to the Infiint Don 
Carlos of Spain ; and aiipoinled live regents to jjovern the 
duchy. Notwithstanding this disposition, a body of impe- 
rial troops imiiifdiateh took iiossession of Parma and 
Placfiitia, under the command of General Stampa, who 
decl.ired they should conduct themselves with all possible 
rceularitt and moderation, and leave the administration 
entirely to the repents whom the duke had appointed. 
They publicly proclaimed in the market-place, that they 
took Iiossession of these duchies for the Infant Don 
Carlos : and that if the duchess dowaper should not be 
delivered of a prince, the said infant mipht receive the in- 
vestiture from the emperor whenever be would, provided 
he should come without an army. Thouph these steps 
seemed to threaten an immediate war, the Kinp of Great 
Britain and the Slates-peneral interposed their mediation 
so effectualiy with the court of Vienna, that the emperor 
desisted from the prosecution of his desipn ; and on the 
sixteenth day of March concluded at Vienna a treaty wath 
Ins Bntanmc majesty, by wliicli be consented to withdraw 
his troops from Parma and Placentia. He agreed, that 
the King of Spam might take possession of these places 
in favour of his son Don Carlos, according to the treaty 
of Seville. He likewise agreed, that the Ostend com- 
pany, which had given such umbrage to the maritime 
powers, should be totally dissolved, on condition that the 
contracting powers concerned in the treaty of Seville 
should guarantee the pragmatic sanction, or succession of 
the Austrian hereditary dominions to the heirs female of 
the empeior, tn case he should die without male issue. 
The Dutch minister residing at the imperial court did not 
subscribe tins treaty, because bv the maxims received in 
that republic, and ilie nature of her government, he could 
not be vested with full powers so soon as it would have 
been necessary: nevei theless the States-general were, by a 
separate article, expressly named as a principal contract- 
ing party. 

§ aXVIII. On tbe twenty-second day of July a new' 
treaty was signed at Vienna between the emperor and the 
Kings of Great Britain and Spain, tending to confirm the 
former. In August a treaty of union and defensive 
alliance between tbe electorates of Saxony and Hanover 
was executed at Dresden. The couit of Spam eimressing 
some doubts with legaid to the pregnancy of the Duchess 
of Parma, she underwent a formal examination by five 
midwiies of different nations, in presence of the elder 
duchess dowager, several ladies of quality, three physi- 
cians, and a surgeon : and was declared with child : never- 
theless, after having kept all Europe in suspense for six 
months, she owned she had been deceived ; and General 
Stampa, with the imperial forces, took formal possession 
of the duchies of Parma and Placentia. Spain and the 
Great Duke of Tuscany having acceded to the last treaty 
of Vienna, the crown of Great Britain engaged to equip 
an armament that should convov Don Carlos to his netv 
dominions. Accordingly, Sir Charles Wager sailed with 
a strong squadron from Portsmouth on the twenty-sixth 
day of August ; and in September arrived at Barcelona, 
where, being joined by the Spanish fleet and transports, 
they sailed together to Leghorn : fiom whence the admiral 
returned to England. Don Carlos passed through part of 
France, and embarking at Antibes on board of the Spanish 
gallers, arrived at Leghorn in December. Then tbe im- 
perial general withdrew Ids forces into the Milanese; and 
the infant took possession of his new territories. 

§ XXIX During these transactions France was dis- 
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traded by ndigions deputes, occisioncsl by the 
Ciiigciiitiis iliiindercd agunsl tbe dottrinC' of Jaii'-i 
a bull winch li.id nrodneed a scbisin in the (ki 
cliiirtb, and well nun inrobed that country tn <ivi 
and MMifusioii. It was opjinsed by tbe iiarli.imcnt 
lav InlmiiiL of the kingdom; but many ni'-Iiop'-, an 

Jrsiins iri ijciit'ml, its most 

the arhficis of iiriestcr.ili were practised on luitli sn 
iiiflaiiie the < niluisiasm, and manage tbe siipcT-.t:ti 
the people Pretended miracles were wroiubt at the 
of Abbe I’.iri^, who bad died without accepting the 
ecu'.! quciitlv was declared damned by the abettors o 
coiislitutioii. On tlie other hand, the .lesuits excite 
llieir abilities and indll^t^\ in preaching against tbe 
senists ; in esiablislimg an opinion of tlieir su] 
sanctity; and in inspiring a spirit of quietism among 
votaries, who were tianspoited into tlie dehiium of 
.session, illnnuiiation, and snperiiatiinil converse, 
arts were often used lor the most infamous purp 
Female enthusiasts weie hrought tip to such a violoii 
agitation, that nature fainted under the struggle, an 
pseiulo-samt seired this oppnrtiiiiity of viol.iting the 
tity of his penitent. Such w.is said to he the ca 
Mademoiselle la Cadiere, a \oiing gentlewoman of To 
abused in this manner by the lust and villaiiv of 
Guard, a noted Jesuit, who underwent a trial befor 
parliament of Aix, and very narrowly escaped the sta 
§ XXX. The parliament of Great Britain meeting oi 
thirteenth day of January, the king in his speech deck 
that the general tianquillity of Euiope was restored 
established by the last treatv of Vienna ; and Don C 
was actually possessed of Parma and Placentia: tlia 
thousand Spaniards were quietly admitted and quai 
in the duchy of Tuscany, to secure, by tbe express co 
and agreement of the great duke, the reversion of lii 
minions ; and that a family convention was made heU 
the courts of Spam and Tuscany, for preserving mi 
peace and friendship in the two houses. He told 
Commons, that the estimates for the service of the cii 
year would be considerably less than those of fo 
years. He recommended unanimity : be observed 
Ills government had no security but wliat was eqi 
conducive to their happiness, and to the protection q 
people: that their prosperity had no foundation hut i 
defence and support of his government. “ Our sa 
fsaid he,) is mutual, and our interests are insepara 
The opposition to the court measures appeals to have 
uncommonly spirited during the course of tins ses 
The minister’s motions were attacked with all the artil 
of elocution. IIis principal emissaries were oblige 
task their faculties to their full exertion, to puzzle 
perplex where they could not demonstrate and convi 
to misrepresent what they could not vindicate, an 
elude the arguments which they could not refute. In 
House of Commons Lord Ilervey, lately appointed v 
chamberlain of his majesty's household, made a mq 
for an address of thanks, in which they should dec 
their entire approbation of the king’s conduct, ackn 
ledge the blessings they enjoyed under his governm 
express their confidence m the wisdom of his coun 
and declare their readiness to grant the necessary suppl 
This member, son to tbe Earl of Bristol, was a noble 
of some parts, which, however, were more specious t 
solid. He condescended to act as a subaltern to 
minister, and approved himself extremely active in 
warding all bis designs, whether as a secret emissary 
public orator; in which last capacity he appears to n 
been pert, frivolous, and frothy. His motion was secon 
bv Mr. Clutterbuck, and opposed by Sir M’llfred Laws 
Mr. Shippen, Mr. W. Pulteney, Sir William Myndlu 
and Mr. Oglethorpe. They dfd not argue against a ge 
ral address of thanks; but exposed tbe absurdity and 1 
tendency of ex|)ressions which implied a blind approbat 
of all the measuies of tbe ministry. Sir Wilfred Law 
observed, that notwithstanding the great things we 1 
done for the crown of Spain, and the favours we had p 
cured for the roial family of that kingdom, little or 
satisfaction had as yet been received for the injuries 
merchants had sustained from that nation. Mr. Pulte 
took notice, that tlie nation, by becoming guarantee to 
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pragmatic sanction, laid itself under an obligation to assist 
the Austrian family when attacked by any potentate what- 
ever, except the grand signior : that they might be attacked 
when it would be much against the interest of the king- 
dom to engage itself in a war upon any foreign account: 
that it might one day be for the interest of tlie nation to 
join against them, in order to preserve the balance of 
Europe, the establishing of which had already cost Eng- 
land such immense sums of money. He insisted upon 
the absurdity of concluding such a number of inconsistent 
treaties ; and concluded with saying, that if affairs abroad 
were now happily established, the ministry which con- 
ducted them might be compared to a pilot, who, though 
there was a clear, safe, and straight channel into port, yet 
took It in his head to carry the ship a great way about, 
through sands, rocks, and shallows ; who, after having lost 
a great number of seamen, destroyed a great deal of tackle 
and rigging, and subjected the owners to an enormous 
expense, at last by chance hits the port, and triumphs in 
his good conduct. Sir William Wyndham spoke to the 
same purpose. Mr. Oglethorpe, a gentleman of unble- 
mished character, brave, generous, and humane, affirmed 
that many other things related more nearly to the honour 
and interest of the nation than did the guarantee of the 
pragmatic sanction. He said he wished to have heard 
that the new works at Dunkirk had been entirely raised 
and destroyed : that the nation had received full and com- 
plete satisfaction for the depredations committed by the 
natives of Spain : that more care was taken in disciplining 
the militia, on whose valour the nation must chiefly de- 
end in case of an invasion ; and that some regard had 
een shown to the oppressed protestants in Germany. He 
expressed his satisfaction to find that the English were not 
so closely united to France as formerly; for he had gene- 
rally observed, that when two dogs were m a leash to- 
gether, the stronger generally ran away with the weaker: 
and this he was afraid had been the case between France 
and Great Britain. The motion was vigorously defended 
by Jlr. Pelham, paymaster of the forces, and' brother to 
the Duke of Newcastle, a man whose greatest fault was 
his being concerned m supporting the measures of a cor- 
rupt ministry. In other respects he was liberal, candid, 
benevolent, and even attached to the interest of his country, 
though egregiously mistaken in his notions of government. 
On this occasion he asserted, that it was no way incon- 
sistent with the honour or dignity of that House, to thank 
his majesty in the most particular terms for every thing he 
had been pleased to communicate in his speech from the 
throne : that no expressions of approbation in the address 
could be any way made use of to prevent an inquiry into 
the measures which had been pursued, when the treaties 
should be laid before the House. He said, at the opening 
of a session the eyes of all Europe were turned towards 
Great Britain, and from the parliament’s first resolves all 
the neighbouring powers judged of the unanimity that 
would ensue between his majesty and the represen iatives 
of his people : that their ajipearing jealous or diffident of 
Ills majestv’s conduct would weaken his influence upon 
the councils of foieign states or potentates, and perhaps 
put it out of Ills power to rectify' any false step that might 
nave been made by his ministers. His arguments were 
reinforced by a long speech from Mr. H. Walpole. Tlie 
question was jiut, the motion carried, and the address pre- 
sented. 

§ XXXI. The next subject of debate was the number 
of land forces. When the supply fell under consideration. 
Sir W. Strickland, secretary at war, moved that the same 
number which had been maintained in the preceding year 
should be continued in pay. On the other hand. Lord 
Morpeth, having demonstrated the danger to which the 
liberties of the nation might be exposed, by maintaining a 
numerous standing army in time of peace, made a motion 
that the number should be reduced to twelve thousand. 
A warm debate ensuing, was managed ifi favour of the 
first motion by Lord Hervey, Sir Robert Walpole, and his 
brother, Mr. Pelham, and Sir Philip York, attorney-gene- 
ral. This gentleman was counted a better lawyer than a 
politician, and shone more as an advocate at the bar than as 
an orator in the House of Commons. The last partisan of 
the ministry was Sir William Yonge, one of the lords com- 
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I missioners of the treasury ; a man who rendered himself 
serviceable and necessary, by stooping to all com|)liances, 
running upon every scent, and haranguing on every sub- 
ject with an even, uninterrupted, tedious flow of dull 
declamation, conqiosed of asserpons without veracity, 
conclusions from false premises, words without meaning, 
and language without propriety. Lord Morpeth’s motion 
was espoused by Mr. Watkin Williams Wynne, a gentle- 
man of an ancient family and opulent fortune in Wales, 
brave, open, hospitable, and warmly attached to the ancient 
constitution and hierarchy; he was supported by Mr. 
Walter Plumer, who spoke with weight, precision, and 
severity, by Sir W. Wyndham, Mr. Shippen, Mr. W'. 
Pulteney, and Mr. Barnard. The courtiers argued that it 
was necessary to maintain such a number of land forces as 
might defeat the designs of malcontents, secure the interior 
tranquillity of the kingdom, defend it from external as- 
saults, overawe its neighbours, and enable it to take 
vigorous measures in case the peace of Europe should be 
re-embroiled. They affirmed, the science of war was so 
much altered, and required so much attention, that no 
dependence was to be placed upon a militia : that all 
nations were obliged to maintain standing armies, for their 
security against the encroachments of neighbouring powers : 
that the number of troops m Great Britain was too incon- 
siderable to excite the jealousy of the people even under 
an ambitious monarch : that his majesty never entertained 
the least thoughts of infringing the liberties of his subjects ; 
that It could not be supjiosed that the officers, among 
whom were many gentlemen of family and fortune, would 
ever concur m a design to enslave their country ; and that 
the forces now in pay could not be properly deemed a 
standing army, inasmuch as they were voted and main- 
tained from year to jear by the parliament, which was the 
representative of tlie people. To these arguments the 
members m the opposition replied, that a standing force 
in time of peace was unconstitutional, and had been always 
thought dangerous ; that a militia was as capable of dis- 
cipline as a standing army, and would have more incen- 
tives to courage and perseverance : that the civil magistrate 
was able to preserve the peace of the country : that the 
number of the malcontents was altogether contemptible, 
though It might be considerably augmented by matntain- 
ing a standing army, and other such arbitrary measures : 
that other nations had been enslaved by standing armies ; 
and howsoever they might find themselves necessitated to 
depend upon a military force for security against encroach- 
ing neigliDours, the case was very different with regard to 
Great Britain, for the defence of which nature had pro- 
vided in a peculiar manner : that this provision was 
strengthened and improved by a numerous navy, which 
secured her dominion on the sea ; and, if properly dis- 
posed, would render all invasion impracticable, or at least 
ineffectual : that the land army of Great Britain, though 
sufficient to endanger the liberties of an unarmed people, 
could not possibly secure such an extent of coast, and there- 
fore could be of very little service in preventing an inva- 
sion : that though they had all imaginable confidence m his 
majesty’s regard for the liberty of liis subjects, they could 
not help apprehending, that should a standing army become 
part of the constitution, another prince of more dangerous 
talents, and more fatal designs, might arise, and employ it 
for the worst purposes of ambition : that though many 
officers were gentlemen of honour and probity, these might 
be easily discarded, and the army gradually moulded into 
a quite difl'erent temper. By these means, practised in 
former times, an army had been new modelled to such a 
degree, that they turned their swords against the parlia- 
ment, for yvhose defence they bad been raised, and de- 
stroyed the constitution both in cburch and state ; that 
with respect to its being wholly dependent on the parlia- 
ment, the people of England would have reason to com- 
plain of the same hardship, whether a standing army 
should be declared at once indispensable ; or regularly 
voted from year to year, according to the direction of the 
ministry ; that the sanction of the legislature, granted to 
measures which m themselves are unconstitutional, burthen- 
some, odious, and repugnant to the genius of the nation, 
instead of yielding consolation, would serve only to de- 
monstrate, that the most effectual method of forging the 
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chains of national slavery, would be that of ministerial 
influence operating upon a venal parliament. Such were 
the reasons urged against a standing army, of what num- 
ber soeier it miaht be composed : but the expediency of 
reducinz the number from about eighteen thousand to 
twelve thousand, was insisted upon as the natural conse- 
quence of his majesty’s declaration, by wliich they were 
given to undei stand tliat the peace of Europe was esta- 
blished ; and that he had nothing so much at heart as the 
ease and prosperity of his people. It was suggested, that 
if eishteen tliousand men were sufficient on the supposed 
eve of a general war in Europe, it was surely reasonable 
to think that a less number would siifiico when peace was 
perfectly re-established. Whatever effect these reasons 
had upon the body of the nation, they made no converts in 
the House, where the majority resolved that the standing 
army should be maintained withoiitrcduction. Mr. Plumer 
complained, that the country was oppressed by an arbitrary' 
method of quartering soldiers, in an undue proportion, 
upon those iiublicans who refused to vote in elections ac- 
cording to tlie direction of the ministrv. Mr. Pulteney 
asserted, that the money raised for the subsistence of 
eighteen thousand men in England, would maintain sixty 
thousand French or Germans, or the same number of al- 
most any other people on the continent. Sir William 
Wyndham declared, that eighteen thousand of the English 
troops in the late war were maintained on less than two- 
thirds of the sum now demanded for the like number : but 
no regard was paid to these allegations. 

§ XXXII. 'The next object of importance that attracted 
the notice of the House, was the state of the charitable cor- 
poration. This company was first erected in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and seven. Their professed inten- 
tion was to lend money at legal interest to the poor, upon 
small pledges ; and to persons of a better rank upon an 
indubitable security of goods impawned. Their capital 
lyas at first limited to thirty thousand |)ounds ; but, by 
licenses from the crown, they increased it to six hundred 
thousand pounds, though their charter was never confirmed 
by act of parliament. In the month of October, George 
Robinson, Esquire, member for Marlow, the cashier, and 
John Thompson, warehouse-keeper of the corporation, 
disappeared in one day. The proprietors, aHrmed at this 
incident, held several general courts, and appointed a com- 
mittee to inspect the state of their affairs. They reported, 
that for a capital of above five hundred thousand pounds 
no equivalent was found ; inasmuch as their effects did 
not amount to the value of thirty thousand, the remainder 
having been embezzled by means which they could not 
discover. The proprietors, in a petition to tlie House of 
Commons, represented that by the most notorious breach 
of trust in several persons to whom the care and manage- 
ment of their affairs were committed, the corporation had 
been defrauded of the greatest part of their capital ; and 
that many of the petitioners were reduced to the utmost 
degree of misery and distress; they', therefore, prayed, that 
as they were unable to detect the combinations of those 
who had ruined them, or to bring the delinquents to justice, 
without the aid of the power and authority of parliament, 
the House would vouciisafe to inquire into the state of the 
corporation ; and the conduct of their managers ; and give 
such relief to the petitioners as to the House should .seem 
meet. The petition was graciously received, and a secret 
committee appointed to proceed on the inquiry, lliey 
soon discovered a most iniquitous scene of fraud, which 
had been acted by Robinson and Thompson, in concert 
with some of the directors, for embezzling the capital, and 
cheating the pioprietors. Many persons of rank and quality 
were concerned in this infamous conspiracy : some of the 
first characters in the nation did not escape suspicion and 
censure. Sir Robert Sutton and Sir Archibald Grant were 
exiielled the House of Commons, as having had a con- 
siderable share in those fraudulent practices : a bill was 
brought in to restrain them and other delinquents from 
leaving the kingdom, or alienating (heir effects. In the 
mean time, the committee received a letter from Signior 
John Angelo Belloni, an eminent banker at Rome, giving 
them to understand, that Thompson was secured in that 
city, with all his papers, and confined to the castle of St. 
Angelo ; and that the papers were transmitted to his cor- 
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respondent at Paris, who would deliver them up, on 
conditions stipulated in favour of the jirisoner. This 
vras considered as an artifice to insinuate a favo 
opinion of the pretender, as if he had taken measu 
securing Thompson, from his zeal for justice, and a 
for the English people. On this supposition, the pro 
were rejected with disdain ; and both Houses con 
in an order that the letter should be burned at the 
Exchange, by the hands of the common hangman, 
lower House resolved, that it uras an insolent and 
cious libel, absurd and contradictory; that tlie whole 
action was a scandalous artifice, calculated to delu 
unhappy, and to disguise and conceal the wicked 
tices of the professed enemies to his majesty’s p 
crown, and dignity. 

§ XXXIII. No motion, during this session, pro 
such a warm contest as did that of Sir Robert W, 
when, after a long preamble, he proposed that the 
on salt, which about two years before had been abol 
should now be revived, and granted to his majes 
heirs and successors, for the term of three years. In 
to sweeten this proposal, he declared that the land t 
the ensuing year should be reduced to one shilling 
pound. All the members of the country party were i 
diately in commotion. They expressed their surpr 
the grossness of the imposition. They observed th 
years had scarce elapsed since the king, in a speee 
the throne, had exhorted them to abolish some of the 
that were the most burthensome to the poor; the 
was then of opinion, that the tax upon salt was th 
burthensome and the most pernicious to the trade 
kingdom, of all the impositions to which the poo 
subjected, and therefoie it was taken off : but that n 
reason could be produced for altering their opini 
suddenly, and resolving to grind the faces of the p 
order to' ease a few rich men of the landed interest, 
affirmed, that the most general taxes are not alwa 
least burthensome : that after a nation is obliged to 
their taxes fuitherthan the luxuries of their country, 
ta.xes that can be raised with the least charge to the 
are the most convenient and easiest to the peopl 
they ought carefully to avoid taxing those tilings 
are necessary for the subsistence of the poor. Th 
of all necessaries being thus enhanced, the wages 
tradesman and manufacturer must be increased ; and 
these are high, the manufacturers will be unders 
those of cheaper countries. The trade must of conse 
be ruined ; and it is not to be supposed that the 1 
gentleman would choose to save a shilling in the 
from the land tax, by means of an expedient that 
rum the manufactures of his country, and decrea 
value of his own fortune. They alleged that the s 
particularly affected the poor, who could not afford 
fresh provisions ; and that, as it formerly occasione 
murs and discontents amongst the lower class of 
the revival of it would, in all probability, exasperat 
into open sedition. They observed, that while it u 
acted in England, a great number of merchants sen 
ships to Ireland, to be victualled for their respectiv 
ages ; that, since it had been abolished, many exper' 
had been successfully tried with salt for the impro 
of agriculture, which would be entirely defeated 
revival of this imposition. They suggested that th 
tax was raised at a very small expense, and subject 
fraud, w'liereas that upon salt would employ a great 
her of additional officers in the revenue, wholly dep 
upon the ministry, whose influence in elections they 
proportionably increase. They even hinted, that thi 
sideration was one powerful motive for proposing 
vival of an odious tax; which was in effect an excis 
would be deemed a step towards a general excise u 
soits of provisions. Finally, they demonstrated th 
salt tax intioduced numberless frauds and perju 
different articles of traffic. Sir Robert Walpole 
voured to obviate all these objections in a long s 
w'hich was minutely answered and refuted in every 
by Mr. Pulteney. Nevertheless, the question bein 
the minister’s motion w'as carried in the affirmativ 
the duty revived : yet, before the bill passed, diver 
tions were made, and additional clauses proposed 
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members in the opposition. New debates were raised on 
every new objection, and the courtiers were obliged to dis- 
pute their ground by inches. 

§ XXXIV. The pension bill was revived, and for the 
thud time rejected m the House of Lords. A bill for the 
encouragement of the sugar colonies passed through the 
lower House with great difficulty, but was lost among the 
Peers : another, for the better securing the freedom of par- 
liaments, by further qualifying members to sit in the House 
of Commons, was read tlie third time, and thrown out 
upon the question. A committee had been appointed to 
inquire into a sale of the estates which had belonged to 
the late Earl of Derwentwater. It appeared by the re- 
port, that the sale had been fraudulent: a bill was pre- 
pared to make it void : Dennis Bond, Esquire, and Ser- 
jeant Birch, commissioners for the sale of the forfeited 
estates, were declared guilty of notorious breach of trust, 
and expelled the House, of which they were members: 
George Robinson, Esquire, undenvent the same sentence, 
on account of the part he acted in the charitable corpora- 
tion, as he and Thompson liad neglected to surrender them- 
selves, according to the terms of a bill which had passed 
for that purpose. During this session, five members of 
parliament were expelled for the most sordid acts of kna- 
lery; a suie sign of national degeneracy and dishonour. 
All the supplies were granted, and among other articles, 
the sum of two-and-twenty tlioiisand six hundred and 
ninety-four pounds seven shillings and sixpence, for the 
agio or difference of the subsidies payable to the crown of 
Denmark, in pursuance of the treaty subsisting between 
the late king and that monarch : but this was not obtained 
without a violent dispute. Mr. Pulteney, who bore a 
considerable share in all these debates, became in a little 
time so remarkable as to be thought worthy of a verv par- 
ticular mark of his majesty’s displeasure. The king, on 
the fiist day of July, called for the council book, and with 
his own hand struck the name of William Pulteney, 
Esquire, out of the list of privy councillors : his majesty 
further ordered him to be put out of all the commissions 
of the peace. The several lord-lieutenants, from whom he 
had received deputations, were commanded to revoke 
them : and the lo'd chancellor and secretaries of state were 
directed to give the necessary orders for that purpose. 

§ XXXV. Nor did the House of Peers tamely and una- 
nimously submit to the measures of the ministry. The 
pension bill being read, was again rejected, and a protest 
entered. A debate arose about the number of standing 
forces : and the Earl of Chesterfield argued for the court 
motion. The Earl of Oxford moved that thev might be 
reduced to twelve thousand effective men. The Earl of 
Winchelsea obsen'ed, that a standing army rendered mi- 
nisters of state more daring than otherwise they would be, 
in contriving and executing projects that were grievous to 
the people: schemes that never could enter into the heads 
of any but those who were drunk with excess of power. 
The Marquis of Tweedale, in reasoning against such a 
number as the ministry proposed, took occasion to observe 
that not one shilling of the forfeited estates was ever ap- 
plied to the use of the public: he likewise took notice, 
that the eighteen thousand men, demanded as a standing 
force, were modelled in such a manner, that they might be 
speedily augmented to forty thousand men on any emer- 
gency. The Duke of Argyle endeavoured to demonstrate 
the danger of depending for the safety of the kingdom upon 
an undisciplined militia, a fleet, or an army of auxiliaries. 
Then he represented the necessity of having recourse to a 
regular army in case of invasion ; and after all, acknow- 
ledged, that the number proposed was no way sufficient 
for that purpose. All his arguments were answered and 
refuted in an excellent speech by Lord Carteret: neverthe- 
less, victory declared for the minister. The parliament 
having granted every branch of the supply, towards the 
payment of which they borrowed a sum from the sinking- 
fund, and passed divers other acts for the encouragement 
of commerce and agriculture, the king, on the first day of 
June, gave the royal assent to the bills that were prepared, 
and closed the session, after having informed both Ilouses 
that the States-general had acceded to the treaty of 
Vienna: that he had determined to visit his German domi- 
nions, and to leave the queen regent in his absence. He 
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accordingly set out for Hanover in the beginning of June. 
By this time the pragmatic sanction was confirmed by the 
diet of the empire, though not without a formal protest by 
the Electors Palatine, Bavaria, and Saxony. 
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army. $ XXll. New parliament in Great Britain. 9 XXIII. Debate 
on asnbsidy to Denmark. 9NXIV. Petition ofsome Scottish noblemen 
to the House of Peers. $ XXV. Bill explaining an act of the Scottish 
parliament touching wrongous imprisonment. 9 XXVI. Misiinder- 
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between the czaiina and the Ottoman Porte. 9 XXXI 11. 'Ihe session 
of parliament onenetl by commission. 9 XXXIV. Motion in both 
Houses for a settlement on the Prince of^Vale5. 9 XXXV. Fierce de- 
bate on this subject. $ XXXV?. Scheme bv Sii lolm Barnard for re- 
ducing the interest of the nationaldcbl. 9 XaXVII. hill against the city 
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§ I. The most remarkable incident that 
distinguished tins year in England was a 
very uncommon instance of suicide: an act of despair so 
frequent among the English, that in other countries it is 
objected to them as a national reproach. Though it may 
be generally termed the effect of lunacy proceeding from 
natural causes operating on the human body, in some few 
instances it seems to have been the result of cool delibe- 
ration. Richard Smith, a bookbinder, and prisoner for 
debt within the liberties of the king’s bench, persuaded his 
wife to follow his example in making away with herself, 
after they had murdered tlieir little infant. This wretched 
pair were in the month of April found hanging in their 
bed-chamber, at about a yard’s distance from each other; 
and in a separate apartment the child lay dead in a cradle. 
They left two papers enclosed in a short letter to their 
landlord, whose kindness they implored in favour of their 
dog and cat. They even left money to pay the porter who 
should carry the enclosed papers to the person for wliom 
they were addressed. In one of these the husband thank- 
ed that person for the marks of friendship he had received 
at his hand.s : and complained of the ill offices he had un- 
dergone from a different quarter. The other paper, sub- 
scribed by the husband and wife, contained the reasons 
which inuuced them to act such a tracedy on themselves 
and their offspring. This letter was altogether surprising 
for the calm resolution, the good humour, and the pro- 
priety, with which it was written. They declared, that they 
withdrew themselves from poverty and rags; evils that, 
through a train of unlucky accidents, were become inevi- 
table. They appealed to their neighbours for the industry 
with which they had endeavoured to earn a livelihood. 
They justified the murder of their child, by saying it was 
less cruelty to take her with them, than to leave her friend- 
less in the world, exposed to ignorance and misery. They 
professed their belief and confidence in an Almighty God, 
the fountain of goodness and beneficence, who could not 
possibly take delight in the misery of his creature.s; they, 
therefore, resigned up their lives to him without any ter- 
rible apprehensions; submitting themselves to those ways 
which, in his goodness, he should appoint after death. 
These unfortunate suicides had been always industrious 
and frugal, invincibly honest, and remarkable for conjugal 
affection. 

§ II. Trustees having been appointed by charter to 
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superintend a new settlement in Georgia, situated to the 
soutlnvaid of Carolina in America, I\Ir. Oglethorpe, as 
general, and governor of the province, embarked at Graves- 
end, with a number of poor families to plant that colony. 
The King of Spain having equipped a very powerful 
armament, the fleet sailed on the fourth day of June hom 
the road of Alicant, under the command of the Count de 
Monteniar, and arrived on the coast of Baihary in the 
neighbourhood of Oian, where a considciahle body of 
troops Mas landed M'lthout much opposition. Nc\t day, 
hoM’ever, they Mere attacked hy a luiinerous army of 
Moors, over ulioni they obtained a complete \ielory. The 
bey or governor of Oran imiiicdiately retiicd M-ith his gar- 
rison, and the Spaniards took possession of the |>lacc, liom 
which they had hecn diivcn in ihe year one thousand seven 
hundred and eight 'J’he strong fort of Marahinivir M'as 
likcMisc snriciulcrcd to the iictors at the first summons ; 
so that this expedition ansMiied all the views uith mIiicIi 
it had been (irojected. \ n tor Aiiiadanis, the abdicated 
King of Sardinia, haiing, at the instigation of his u’lle, 
engaged in some intiigucs, in older to ic-ascciid the throne, 
his son, the leigning king, ordeied his person to be seized 
at iMontcalici, and coineyed to Rivoli, under a .strong 
escort. Ills Mile, the Maichioncss de Spignio, was con- 
ducted to Ser\a. The old king’s confessor, Ins physician, 
and eight-and-foity persons of distinction, MCie imprison- 
ed. Tlie citadel of 'I'nrin M-as secured with a strong gar- 
rison ; and neM' instructions M-crc given to the governor 
and senate of Chairiberrv. The dispute M’liich had long 
subsisted bclM-eeii the King of I’russi.i and the young 
Prince of Orange, touching the succession to the estates 
possessed by King William III. as head of the house of 
Orange, M-as at hist accommodated by a formal treats 
signed at Berlin and Dicrin. The Dutch were greatly- 
alarmed about this time with an apprehension of heing 
os-erw helmed by an inundation, occasioned by w-orms, 
which Mere said to have consumed the inlcs and tiiiibcr- 
ss-ork that supported their dykes. They prased and fasted 
ssitli uncoinnioii zeal, in terror ol tins calann’ty, mIiicIi they 
did not know Iiom- to avert in any other inanncr. At 
length they were deliscred lioin their fears by a hard frost, 
svhicli cfl'ecuially destrosed those dangerous animals 
About this time. iHr Diideii, plenipotentiary from the 
Elector of Ilanoscr, received, in the name of Ins master, 
the investiluie of Bicmen and \'erdrn from the hands of 
the cmpcior. 

§ III. The Instorv of England at this period cannot he 
s-cry interesting, as it chieflc consists ni an annual revolu- 
tion of debates iii parliainetit. Debates, m mIiicIi the 
same argumetits perpetually recur oti the same subjects. 
IVhen the session Mas opened on the sixteenth dav of 
January, the king declared, that the siinatioii of aliiiir.s 
both at home ainl abroad, rendered it unnecessary for him 
to lay before the tMO Houses any other reasons for calling 
them together, but the oidiiiart despatch of the public 
business, and his ilesire of receiving their advice in such 
aflairs as should rc(|nire the care and consideration of par- 
liament. The motion made in the House of Commons 
for an address of thanks implied, that thev should express 
their satisf.ictioii at the iircsent situation of affairs liotli at 
home and abioad. The motion m.is carried, iiotMith-tand- 
ing the opposition of those mIio observed, that the nation 
had xciy little reason to be nlcascd Mitli the present po— 
ture of aflaiis ; that the Eicncli mcic emploxed in fortifvmg 
and icstoring the harbour of Dunkirk, contraiy to the f.iith 
of the most solemn treaties-, that the llritisli merchants 
had receued no redress for the depredations committed 
hy the Spaniards ; that the commerce of England dailv 
decreasecl ; that no «oit of ti ide thioce but the Iraflic of 
’Change Alley, M-heie the most abominable frauds were 
jiractised ; and that every session of parliament opened a 
ncM- scene of villauy and imposition. 

§ IV. The pension bill Mas once more revived, and lo-.t 
again in the House of Peers. All the reasons formerly 
advanced against a standing army M-cre now repeated"; 
and a reduction of the number insisted u|ion with such 
warmth, that the ministerial pait\ were obliged to have 
recourse to the old phantom of the pri tender. Sir Archer 
Croft said a continuation of the same number of forces 
was the more necessary, because, to his know-ledge. 


popery M-as inci easing very fast in the country; f 
one parish which he knew-, there were seven p 
priests ; and that the danger from the pretender wa 
moie to be feared, because they did not know but li 
then bleeding his son a protestant. Sir Robert W. 
obseived, that a reduction of the army was the chief 
wished lor and desired by all the Jacobites in the 
dom : that no reduction had ever been made but 
gave flesh lioiics to that party, and encouraged the 
raise tuiriults against the government; and he di 
doubt hut that, if they should resolve to reduce an 
of the ai my, there would be post-horses employe 
veiy night to carry the good new-s beyond sea to th 
tender. His biothcr Horatio added, that the numb 
troops then proposed w-as absolutely necessary to sii 
his majestx’s government, and w-ould be necessary as 
as the nation enjoyed the happiness of having the pr 
illustrious f.imiiy on the throne. "Die futility, the 
contradiction, and the ridiculous absurdity of these 
geslioiis M-crc projierly e.xposed ; nevertheless, the 
Mas voted w-ithout any reduction. Sir Wilfred La 
having made a motion for an address to the king, to 
M-liat satisfaction had been made by Spain for the d 
dations committed on the British merchants, it w-as a 
violent debate approved, and the addiess presented, 
king ill answer to this remonstrance gave them to u 
stand, that the meeting of the commissioners of the 
crowns had been so long delayed by unforeseen acci 
that the conferences w ere not "opened till the latter e 
the preceding Ecbmary ; and that as the courts of Lo 
and Madrid had agreed that the term of tliiee years s 
latcd for finishing the commission should be” comj 
from their first meeting, a perfect account of theii 
ccedings could not as yet be laid before the Hon 
Commons. A bill had boon long depending for gra 
ciicoiiragcmenl to the sugar colonies in the West In 
blit as It was founded upon a prohibition that would 
put a stop to all commerce betw-een the French island 
the lliiiisli settlements in North America, it met w 
very warm opposition from those who had the pros; 
of tliO'C northein colonies at heart. But the lull 1 
patronized and supported by- the court interest, surmoi 
all objections : ami afterw-ards passed into a law-. ^ 
the Commons deliberated upon the supply, Sir R 
Walpole moyed, that five hundred thousand po 
should he issued out of Ihe sinking fund for the rervi 
the ensuing year. Sir William Wyndham, Mr. Pult 
and Sir John Barnard, expatiateil upon the iiiiqui 
pillaging a sacred deposit, solemnly- appropriated t 
discharge of the national debt. They might have de 
straled the egregious folly- of a measure, bv wliicl 
|)ublic, for a little temporary- ease, lost the advaiita 
the at < iiinulating interest which xvoiild have arisen 
the sinking fund if properly managed and reserved, 
obiectioiis vanished before the pow-ers of ministerial i 
eiice, which nothing now- could check but the imme 
danger of popular commotion. Such hazardous inter 
lion actually defeated a scheme which had been ad 
bx the iinnistcr, and exen before its appearance ala 
all the trading pait of the nation. 

§ \'. The House having resolved itself into a co 
txe, to deliberate upon the most proper methods fo 
better security and niiprovement of the duties and 
lilies charged upon tobacco and wines, all the pape 
kiting to those duties weie submitted to the perusal o 
members : the commissioners of the customs and e 
xx-crc oidciod to -attend the House, the avenues of xx 
xxere croxxded with multitudes of people; and the i 
bers in the opposition xvaited impatiently for a pro; 
in xxiiich they thought the liberties of their count 
deeplv interested. In a word, there had been a ca 
the llouse on the preceding day. The session xxa. 
quent and full ; and both sides appeared ready and 
for the contest xxhen Sir Robert Walpole broache 
design. Ho took notice of the arts xvlnch had been 
to prejudice the jicojile against Ins plan before it 
knoxvii. He affirmed that the clamours occasione 
these prejudices had originally risen from smuggler, 
fraudulent dealers, xvho had enriched themselves by- c 
itig the public ; and that these had been strcnuousl 
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sisted and supported by another set of men, fond of every 
opportunity to stir up the people of Great Britain to 
mutiny and sedition. He expatiated on the frauds that 
were committed m that branch of the revenue arising fiom 
the duties on tobacco; upon the hardships to which the 
American planters were subjected by the heavy duties 
payable on importation, as «ell as by the ill usage they 
liad met with from their factors and correspondents in 
England, who, from being their servants, were now become 
their masters; upon the injury done to the fair trader; 
and the loss sustained by the public with respect to the 
revenue. He asserted that the scheme he was about to 
propose would remove all these inconveniences, prevent 
numberless frauds, perjuries, and false entries, and add 
two or three hundred thousand pounds per annum to the 
public revenue. He entered into a long detail of frauds 

f iractised by the knavish dealers in those commodities; 
le recited the several acts of parliament that related to 
the duties on wine and tobacco : he declared he had no 
intention to promote a general excise : he endeavoured to 
obviate some objections that might be made to his plan, 
the nature of which he at length explained. He proposed 
to join the laws of excise to those of the customs: that 
the further subsidy of three farthings per pound charged 
upon imported tobacco should be still levied at the custom 
house, and payable to his majesty’s civil list as heretofore : 
that then the tobacco should be lodged in warehouses, to 
be appointed for that purpose by the commissioners of the 
excise : tliat the keeper of each warehouse, appointed 
likewise bv the commissioners, should liave one lock and 
key, and the merchant-importer have another: and that 
the tobacco should be thus secured unttl the merchant 
should find vent for it, cither by exportation or home con- 
sumption : that the part designed for exportation should 
be weiglied at the custom house, discharged of the three 
farthings per pound which had been paid at its first im- 
portation, and then exported without further trouble: that the 
portion destined for home consumption should, m presence 
of the warehouse keeper, be delivered to tlie purchaser, 
upon his paying tlie inland duty of four-pence per pound 
weight to the proper officer appointed to receive it; by which 
Jiieans the merchant would be eased of the inconveni- 
ence of paying the duty upon importation, or of granting 
bonds and finding sureties for the payment, before he had 
found a market for tiie commodity ; that all penalties and 
forfeitures, so far as they formerly belonged to the crown, 
should for the future be’ applied to the use of the public : 
that appeals in this, as well as in all other cases relating to 
the excise, should be heard and determined by two or three 
of the judges, to be named by his majesty ; and in the 
country, by the judge of assize upon the next circuit, who 
should hear and determine such appeals in the most sum- 
mary manner, without the formality of proceedings in 
courts of law or equity. 

§ VI. Such was the substance of the famous excise 
scheme, in favour of which Sir Robert Walpole moved, 
that the duties and subsidies on tobacco should from and 
after the tiventy-fourth day of June cease and determine. 
The debate which ensued was managed and maintained bv 
all the able speakers on both sides of the question. Sir 
Robert Walpole was answered by Mr. Perry, member for 
the city of London. Sir Paul ’ Methuen joined in the 
opposition. Sir John Barnard, another representative of 
London, distinguished himself in the same cause He 
was supported by Mr. Pulteney, Sir William Wyndhani, 
and other patriots. The scheme was espoused by Sir 
Philip Yorke, appointed lord chief-justice of the king’s 
bench, and ennooled in the course of the ensuing year. 
Sir Joseph Jekyll approved of the project, which was like- 
wise strenuously defended by Lord llervey, Sir Thomas 
Robinson, Sir William Yonge, Mr. Pelham, and Mr. 
Winnington, which last excelled all his contemporaries of 
the ministry in talents and address. Those wlio argued 
against the scheme accused the minister of having mis- 
represented the frauds, and made false calculations. With 
respect to the supposed hardships under which the planters 
■were said to labour, they affirmed that no planter had ever 
dreamed of complaining, until instigated by letters and 
applications from London : that this scheme, far from 
lelieving the planters, would expose the factors to such 


grievous oppression, that they would not be able to con- 
tinue the trade, consequently the planteis would be entirely 
rumed ; and, after all, it would not prevent those frauds 
against which it was said to be piovided; that fioin the 
examination of tiie commissioners of the customs, it 
appealed that those frauds did not exceed forty thousand 
pounds per annum, and might in a great measure be 
abolished, by a duo execution of the laws in being; con- 
sequently this scheme was unnecessary, would be ineffec- 
tual in augmenting the revenue, destructive to trade, and 
dangerous to the liberties of the subject, as it tended to 
promote a general excise, which was in all countries con- 
sidered as a grievous oppression. They suggested that it 
would produce an additional swarm of excise officers, and 
warehouse keepeis, appointed and paid by the treasury, so 
as to multiply the dependants on the ciown, and enalile it 
still further to influence the freedom of elections ; that the 
traders would become slaves to excisemen and warehouse 
keepers, as they would be debarred all access to their 
commodities, except at certain hours, when attended by 
those officers : that the merchant, for every quantity of 
tobacco he could sell, would be obliged to make a journey, 
or send a messenger to the office for a [lermit, which could 
not be obtained without trouble, expense, and delay : and 
that should a law be enacted in consequence of this 
motion, it would in all probability be sometime or other 
used as a precedent for intioducing excise laws into every 
branch of the revenue ; in which case the liberty of Great 
Britain would be no more. In the course of this debate. 
Sir Robert Walpole took notice of the multitudes which 
had beset all the approaches to the House. He said it 
would be an ea.sy task for a designing seditious person to 
raise a tumult and disorder among them: that gentlemen 
might give them what name they should think fit, and 
affirm they were come as humble suppliants : but he knew 
whom the law' called sturdy beggars : and those who 
brought them to tliat jilace could not be certain but that 
they might behave in the same manner. This insinuation 
was resented by Sir John Barnard, who obseived that 
merchants of character had a right to come down to the 
court of requests, and lobby of the House of Commons, 
in order to solicit their friends and acquaintance against 
any scheme or project which they might think prejudicial 
to their commerce : that when he came into the House, lie 
saw none but such as deserved the apjiellatioii of sturdy 
beggars as little as the honourable gentleman himself, or 
any gentleman whatever. After a warm 
dispute the motion was carried by a majority ' ' 
of sixty-one voices Several resolutions were founded on 
the proposal : and to these the House agreed, though not 
without another violent contest. The resolutions pro- 
duced a bill, against which petitions were jireferred bv the 
lord mayor, aldermen, and common-council of Lon- 
don, the cities of Coventry and Nottingham. A motion 
was made that counsel should be heard for the city of 
London ; but it was rejected by the majority, and the 
petitions were ordered to be upon the table. Had the 
minister encountered no opposition but that which appear- 
ed within-doors. Ins project w’ould have certainly been 
carried into execution : but the whole nation was alarmed, 
and clamoured loudly against the excise-bill. The popu- 
lace still crowded against Wcstminster-hall, blocking uji 
all the avenues to the House of Commons. They even 
insulted the persons of those members who had voted for 
the ministry on this occasion ; and Sir Robert Walpole 
began to be in fear of his life. He, therefire, thought 
proper to drop the design by moving that the second read- 
ing of the bill might be postponed till the twelfth day of 
June. Then, complaint being made of the insolence of 
the populace, who liad maltreated several members, divers 
resolutions were taken against those tumultuous crowds, 
and their abettors ; these resolves were communicated to 
the lord mayor of London, the sherift’ of Middlesex, 
and the high bailiff of Westminster. Some individuals 
were apprehended m the court of requests, as having 
fomentea the disturbances; but they were soon released. 
The miscarriage of the bill was celebrated with public 
rejoicings in London and Westminster; and the minister 
was burned in effigy by the pojiulace. After the mis- 
carriage of the excise scheme, the House unanimously 
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resolved to inquire into tlie frauds and abuses in the 
customs; and a committee of twenty-one pereons was 
chosen by ballot for this purpose. 

§ VTI. The subsequent debates of this session were 
occasioned by a bill to prevent the infamous practice of 
stock-jobbing, wbicli with great difficulty made its way to 
the House of Lords, who proposed some amendments, m 
consequence of which it was laid aside ; and succeeded 
by another bill cstablisbins; a loUery, to raise five hundred 
thousand pounds for tlie rflicf of ihose who had suffered 
by the charitable corporation. After b.iving undergone 
some alterations it passed throiigli both Houses, and ob- 
tained the royal assent. The king, by a message to par- 
liament, bad signified In', intention to give the princess 
royal in marriage to the Piince ot Orange, promising liim- 
self their concurrence and assistance, that he might be 
enabled to bestow such a portion with his eldest daughter 
as should be suitable to the occasion. The Commons 
immediately resolved, that out of the monies arising from 
the sale of lands in the island of St. Christopher, his ma- 
jesty should be empowered to apply fourscore thousand 
pounds, as a marriage dower for his daughter; and a clause 
for this purpose was inserted in the bill, for enabling his 
majesty to apply five hundred thousand pounds out of the 
sinking-fund for the service of the current vear. 

§ VIII. The opposition in the House of Lords was still 
more animated, though ineffectual. The debates chiefly 
turned upon the pension bill, the number of land forces, 
and a motion was made by Lord B.ithurst, for an account 
of the produce of the forfeited estates whicli had belonged 
to the directors of the South Sea company. The trustees 
for these estates had charged themselves with a great sum 
of money, and the Lords in the opposition thought they 
had a right to know how it had been disposed. The mi- 
nistry had reason to stifle this inquirv ; and, therefore, 
opposed It with all their vigour. Nevertheless, the motion 
was carried, after a warm dispute, and the directors of the 
South Sea company were ordered to lay the account before 
the House From' this it appeared that the large sums of 
money arising from the forfeited estates had been distri- 
buted among the proprietors by wav of dividend, even be- 
fore recourse was liad to parliament for directions in what 
manner that produce should be applied : Lord Bathurst, 
therefore, moved for a resolution of the House, that the 
disposal of this money by way of dividend, without any 
order or direction of a general court for that purpose, was 
a violation of the act of parliament made for the disposal 
thereof, and a manifest injustice done to the proprietors of 
that stock. The Duke of Newcastle, in order to gain 
tirne, moved, that as the account was confused, and almost 
unintelligible, the present directors of the company might 
be ordered to lay before the House a further ana more dis- 
tinct account of the manner in which the money had been 
disposed. A violent contest ensued, in the course of 
which the House divided, and of fifty-seven peerswho voted 
for the delay, foity-six were such as enjoyed preferment in 
the church, commissions in the army, or civil emplov- 
ments under the government. At length Lord Bathurst 
waved his motion for that time : then the House ordered 
that the present and former directors of the South Sea 
company, together with the late inspectors of their accounts, 
should attend and be examined. They were accordingly 
interrogated, and gave so little satisfaction, that Lord 
Bathurst moved for a committee of inquiry ; but the 
question being put, was carried in the negative : yet a 
very strong protest was entered by tbe Lords in the oppo- 
sition. The next subject of altercation was the bill for 
misapplying part of the produce of the sinking-fund It 
was attacked with all the force of argument, wit, and de- 
clamation, by the Earl of Strafford, Lords Bathurst and 
Carteret, and particularly by the Earl of Chesterfield, who 
had by this time resigned his staff of lord steward of 
the household, and renounced all connexion with the mi- 
nistry. Lord Bathuist moved for a resolution, importing 
that, in the opinion of the House, the sinking-fund ought 
for the future to be applied, in time of peace and public 
tranquillity, to the redemption of those taxes which were 
most piejudicial to the trade, most biirthensome on the 
manuiacture.s, and most oppressive on the poor of the na- 
tion. This motion was overruled, and the bill adopted 
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by the majority. On the eleventh day of June, the king 
gave the royal assent to the bills that were prepared, and 
closed the session with a speech, in which he took notice 
of the wicked endeavours that had been lately used to 
inflame the minds of the people, by the most unjust mis- 
representations. 

§ IX. Europe was now re-involved in fresh troubles by 
a vacancy on the tliione of Poland. Augustus died at 
Warsaw in the end of January, and the neighbouring 
powers were immediately in commotion. The Elector of 
Saxony, son to the late king, and Stanislaus, whose daugh- 
ter was married to the French monarch, declared them- 
selves candidates to the Polish throne. The emperor, the 
czarina, and the King of Prussia, espoused the interest of 
the Saxon: the King of France supported the pretensions 
of his father-in-law. The foreign ministers at Warsaw 
forthwith began to form intrigues among the electors : the 
Marquis de Monti, ambassador from France, exerted him- 
self so successfully that he soon gained over the primate, 
and a majority of the catholic dietines, to the interests of 
Stanislaus; while the imperial and Russian troops hovered 
on the frontiers of Poland. The French king no sooner 
understood that a body of the emperor’s forces was en- 
camped at Silesia, than he ordered the Duke of Berwick 
to assemble an army on the Rhine, and take measures for 
entering Germany, in case the imperialists should march 
into Poland. A French fleet set sail for Dantzic, while 
Stanislaus travelled through Germany in disguise to Po- 
land, and concealed himself in the house of the French 
ambassador at Warsaw. As the day of election approach- 
ed, the imperial, Russian, and Prussian ministers aelivered 
in their several declarations, by way of protest against the 
contingent election of Stanislaus, as a person proscribed, 
disqualified, depending upon a foreign power, and con- 
nected with tbe Turks, and other infidels. The Russian 
general Lasci entered Poland at the head of fifty thousand 
men ; the diet of the election was opened with the usual 
ceremony on the twenty-fifth day of August. Prince 
Viesazowski, chief of the Saxon interest, retired to the 
other side of the Vistula, with three thousand men, in- 
cluding some of the nobility who adhered to that party. 
Nevertheless, the primate proceeded to the election ; Sta- 
nislaus was unanimously chosen king ; and appeared in 
the electorial field, where he was received with loud accla- 
mations. The opposite party soon increased to ten thou- 
sand men ; protested against the election, and joined the 
Russian army, which advanced by speedy marches. King 
Stanislaus finding himself unable to cope with such ad- 
versaries, retired with the primate and French ambassador 
to Dantzic, leaving the Palatine of Kiovv at Warsaw. 
This general attacked the Saxon palace, which was sur- 
rendered upon terms : then tbe soldiers and inhabitants 
plundered the houses belonging to tbe grandees who had 
declared for Augustus, as well as the hotel of the Russian 
minister. In the mean time, the Poles, who had joined 
the Muscovites, finding it impracticable to pass tbe Vis- 
tula before the expiration of the time fixed for the session 
of the diet, erected a kelo at Cracow, where the Elector of 
Saxony was chosen and proclaimed, by tbe Bishop of 
Cracow, King of Poland, under the name of Augustus III. 
on the sixth day of October. They afterwards passed the 
river, and the Palatine of Kiow retiring towards Cracow, 
they took possession of Warsaw, where in their turn they 
plundered the palaces and houses belonging to tbe oppo- 
site party. 

§ X. During these transactions, tbe French king con- 
cluded a treaty with Spain and Sardinia, by which those 
powers agreed to declare war against the emperor. Mani- 
festos were published reciprocally by all the contracting 
powers. The Duke of Berwick passed the Rhine in Oc- 
tober, and undertook the siege of Fort Kehl, which in a 
few days was sun-endered on capitulation : then he repass- 
ed the rivei, and returned to Versailles. Tlie King of 
Sardinia having declared war against the emperor, joined 
a body of French forces commanded by Mareschal de Vil- 
lars, and drove the imperiali.sts out of tbe Milanese. His 
imperial majesty, dreading the effects of such a powerful 
confederacy against him, offered to compromise all differ- 
ences with the crown of Spain, under the mediation of the 
King of Great Britain ; and Mr. Keen, the British minis- 
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ter at Madrid, proposed an accommodation. Philip ex- 

S ressed his acKnowledgmcnts to the Kin^ of EngWd, 
eclarinm however, that the emperoris advances were too 
late; and that his own resolutions were already taken, 
Nevertheless, he sent orders to the Count de Montijo, hh 
ambassador at London, to communicate to his Britannic 
majesty the motives which had induced him to take these 
resolutions. In the meantime he detached a powerful 
armament to Italy, where they invested the impenal for- 
tress of Aula, the* garrison of which was obliged to sur- 
render themselves prisoners of war. The republic of 
Venice declared she would take no share in the disputes 
of Italy : the States-general sisned a neutrality witli the 
French king for the Austrian Netherlands, without con- 
sulting the emperor or the King of Great Britain ; and the 
English councils seemed to be altogether pacific. 

§ XL In November the Prince of Orange arrived at 
Greenwich, in order to espouse the princess royal : but tlie 
marriage was postponed on account of his lieiiig taken ill ; 
and he repaired to Bath in Somersetshire, to drink die 
water for the recovery of Ills strength. Henrietta, die 
young Duchess of Marlborough, dying about this time, 
the title devolved to her sister’s son, the Earl of Sunder- 
land. Lord King resigning his office of chancellor, it was 
conferred upon Mr. Thlbot, solicitor-general, together with 
the title of baron; a promotion that reflected honour 
upon those by whom it was advised. lie possessed the 
spirit of a Roman senator, the elegance of an Atticus, and 
the integrity of a Cato. At the meeting of the |iarliament in 
January, the king told them, in his speech, that tliougli he 
was no way engaged in the war whicli had begun to race 
in Europe, except by the good offices he had employed 
among the contending powers, he could not sit regaidlcss 
of the present events, or lie unconcerned for die conse- 
quences of a war undertaken and supported by such a 
powerful alliance. He said, he had thought proper to mko 
time to examine the facts alleged on both sides, and to 
wait the result of the councils of those powers that were 
more immediately interested in the consequences of the 
rupture. He declared he would concert with his allies, 
moie particularly with the States-general of the Unitea 
Provinces, such measures as should be thought most ad- 
visable for their common safety, and for restoring the 

E cace of Europe. In the meantime^ he expressed his 
ope that dicy would make such provisions as should se- 
cure his kingdom, rights, and possessions from all dan- 

f as and insults, and maintain the respect due to the 
Iritish nation. lie said, that whatever part it might in 
the end be most reasonable for him to act, it would in all 
views be necessary, when all Europe ivas preparing for 
arms, to put his kingdom in a posture of defence. Die 
motion for an address of thanks produced, as usual, a de- 
bate in both Houses, which, it must be owned, appears to 
have proceeded from a .spirit of cavilling, rather than from 
anv reasonable cause of objection. 

XII. The House of Commons resolved to address his 
miyesty for a copy of ihe treaty of Vienna. Sir John 
Riishout moved for another, desiring that the letters and 
instructions relating to the execution of tlic treatv of 
Seville, should be submitted to the inspection of tlie 
Commons ; but, after a haid struggle, it was overruled. 
The next motion was made by Mr. Saiidys, a gentleman 
syho had for some time appeared strenuous in the opposi- 
tion, and wrangled with gi^t perseverance. He proposed 
that the House should examine the instructions which 
had been given to the British minister in Poland, some 
years before the death of King Augustus, that they might 
be the better able to judge of the causes which produced 
tliis new rupture among the powers of Europe. Die mo- 
tion being opposed by all the court members, a contest 
ensued, in the course of which Mr. Fulteney commred 
the ministry to an empiric, and the constitution of Eng- 
land to ins 'patient. " This pretender in physic (said he) 
being consulted, tells the distempered person, there were 
but two or three wavs of treating his disease : and he was 
afraid that none of them would succeed. A vomit might 
throw him into convulsions that would occasion immediate 
death ; a purge might bring on a diarrhoia that would carry 
him off in a short time : and he had been already bled so 
much, and so often, that he could bear it no longer. The 
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unfortunate patient, shocked at this declaraUon, replies, 
bir, you have always pretended to be a regular doctor, 
but now I find jou are an arrant quack. I had an ■»vH - 
lent consUtution when I first fell into your bands, but von 
have quite destroyed it ; and now I find I have no other 
chance for saving my life, but by calling for the help of 
soine regular physician.” In the debate, the members on 
bom sides seemed to wander from the question, and in- 
w 1 ludicrous peisonalities. Mr. H. 

Walpole took occasion to sa;’, that the opposition treated 
the ministry as he himself was treated bv some of his ao- 
quamhince with respect to his dress. “ If I am in plain 
clothes, (said he,) then they call me a slovenly, dirty feUow ; 
and if by chance I wear a laced suit, they cry. What, 
shall such an awkivaid fellow wear fine clothes ?” He 
continued ta spoil in tins kind of idle buffoonery. He 
compared (he present administration to a ship at sea. 
As long as the wind was fair, and proper for carrying us 
to our destined port, the word was, Steady I stea^ I” but 
when the wind began to shift and change, the word was 
necessarily altered to, “ Thus, thus, and no nearer.” The 
motion wa>> overpowered by the majority; and this was 
the fate of several other proposals made by the members 
in the oppesition. Sir John Barnard presented a petition 
from the druggists, and other dealers in tea, complaining 
of the insults and oppression to which tli^ were subjected 
by the excise laws, and imploring reliei. Sir John and 
Mr. Perrv, another of the city members, explained the 
grievous riard><hips which those traders sustained, and 
moved tha* the petition might be referred to the consider- 
ation of the whole Ilnuse. Diev were opposed by Mr. 
Winnington, Sir IV. Yoiige, ancf other partisans of tlie 
ministry ; and these skirmishes brought on a general en- 
gagement of the two parties, in which every weapon of 
satire, argument, reason, and truth, was wielded against 
that odious, arbitrary, and oppressive method of collecting 
the public revenue. Nevertlieless, the motion in favour of 
the sufferers was rejected. 

§ XIII. When tlie Commons deliberated upon the sup- 
ply, Mr. Andrews, deputy-paymaster of the army, moved 
for an addition of eighteen hundred men to the numW of 
land forces which had been continued since the preceding 
year. Die members in the opposition disputed this small 
augmentation witli too much beat and eagerness. It must 
be acknowledged, they were by this time imtated into 
such personal animosity against the minister, that they 
resolved to oppose all bis measure^ whether they might 
or might not be necessary for the safetv and advantage of 
ihe kingdom. Nor indeed were they altogether blamable 
for acting on this maxim, if their sole aim was to remove 
from the confidence and councils of their sovereign, a man 
whose conduct they thou^it prejudicial to the interest and 
liberties of their country. They could not, however, pre- 
vent the augmentation proposed ; but they resolved, if tliey 
could not wholly stop the career of the ministry, to throw 
in such a number of rubs as should at least retard their 
progress. Die Duke of Bolton and Lord Cobliam had 
ncen deprived of the regiments they commanded, because 
they refused to concur in every project of the administra- 
tion. It vras in consequence of their dismission, Uiat 
Lord Morpeth moved for a bill to prevent any commission- 
officer, not above the rank of a colonel, from being re- 
moved, unless by a court-martial, or by address of either 
House of parliament. Such an attack on the prerogative 
might have succeeded in the latter part of the reign of the 
first Charles ; but at this juncture could not fail to mis- 
carry : yet it was sustained with great vigour and address. 
When the proposal was set aside by the majority, Mr. 
Sandvs moved for an address to the king, desiring to 
know who advised his majesty to remove the Duke of 
Bolton and Lord Cobham from their respective regiments. 
He was seconded by Mr. Fulteney and Sir William 
Wyndham : but the ministry foreseeing another tedious 
dispute, called for the question, and the motion was car- 
ried in the negative. The next source of contention was 
a bill for .securing the freedom of parliament, by limiting 
the number of officers in the House of Commons. It 
was read a first and second time : but when a motion 
was made for its being committed, it met with a 
powerful opposition, and produced a warm debate that 
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issued in a quesdon, which, .like former, passed in Ihe 
negative. A clergyman having insinuated in convemation 
that Sir William Milner, baronet, member for Yoric, 
received a pension from the ministry, the House took cog- 
nimnce of this report : the clergyman acknowledged at the 
bar that he might have dropped such a hint from hearsiw. 
The accused member protested, upon his honour, that lie 
never did, or ever would, receive place, pension, gratuity, 
or reward ftom the cour^ either directly or indir^y, for 
voting in parliament, or upon any other account whatever. 
The accusation was voted ihlse nn_d scandalous, and the 
accuser taken into custody : but in n few days he ^ 
discharge upon his humoie petition, and his begging 
pardon of the member whom no had calumniated. The 
duty upon salt was prolonged for eight years; and a bill 
passed against stock-jobbing. 

§ XIV. But the subject which of all others employed 
the eloquence and abuitics on both sides to the most 
vigorous exertion, was n motion mode by Mr. Bromley, 
who proposed that a bill should be brought in for repral- 
ing the septennial act, and for the more frequent meeting 
and oilling of parliaments. The arguments for and aga^t 
septennial parliaments have alr^y been slated. The 
ministry now insisted upon the increase of papists and 
Jacobites, whidi rendered it dangerous to urcaken the 
iioiids of the government : they challenged the opposition 
to produce one instance in which the least encroachment 
ban been made on the liberties of the people since the sep- 
tennial act took place: and they deiica the most ingenious 
malice to prove that his present majesty had ever en- 
deavour^ to extend any brancli of the prerogative beyond 
its legal bounds. Sir John Ilinde Cotton aJHrmed, that 
in many parts of England the papists had already begun 
to use all tlieir influence in favour of tliosc candidates who 
were recommended by die ministers ns members in tiie 
ensuing parliament. With respect to his majesty’s con- 
duct, he said he would not answer one word: but as to 
the grievances introduced since the law was enacted for 
septennial iiarliaments, he thought himself more at liberty 
to declare his sentiments. He asserted, that the septennial 
law itself was on encroachment on the tights of the 
people : a law passed by a parliament tiiat made itsrif 
septennial, lie obsen'eu, tiiat the laws of treason with 
regard to trials were altered since that Mtiod; that in 
former times a man was tried by a juiy of his neighbours, 
within the county where the crimes uteged against him 
were said to be committed ; but by on act of a acpiennial 
parliament he might be removed and tried in any piaco 
where the crown, or rather tiie ministry, could fiiin a jury 
proper for their purpose; where tlic prisoner could not 
bring any witness in bis justification, without an expense 
which perhaps bis circumstances would not bear. He 
asked, if the not net was not on encroachment on the 
tights of the people? An act by which a little dirty justice 
of the peace, the mcanut and vilest tool a minister can 
use, who perhaps subsists by his being in the commission, 
and may be deprived of tiiat subsistence at the pleasure of 
bis natron, bad it in his power to put twenty or thirty of 
the beat subjects in England to immediate death, wimout 
any trial or form but tiiat of reading a proclamation. 
“ Was not the fatal South S(» scheme (said he) csbi- 
biislied by the act of a septeimial parliament? And can 
any man ask, whether that law was attended with any in- 
convenience? To the glorious catalogue I might havo 
added the late exdse bill, if it had passed into a law ; but, 
thank Heaven, the septennial parliament iwis near expiring 
before tiiat famous measure was introduced.” 

§ XV. Sir William Wyndham concluded an excellent 
speech, that spoke him the uurh'olled orator, the uncoil 
rupted Briton, and the unsiiakcn patriot, in words to this 
efiect: Let us suppose a man abandoned to ail notions 
of virtue and honour, of no jpeat family, and but a mean 
fortune, raised to be chief mmister of stale, by tlic concur- 
rence of many whimsical events : afimd, or unwilling, to 
trust any but creatures of his own making: lost to itil 
sense of shame and reputation; ignorant of his countiy’s 
tnie interest; pursuing no aim but that of oggnmdizing 
himself and his favourites : in foreign affairs trusting none 
but those who, from the nature of their education, cannot 
possibly be qualified for tiic service of their country, or 


give weight and credit tP their negotiations. Let us sup- 
p^ the true interest of the nation, by such means, 
neglected or misunderstood, her honour tarnished, her 
importance lost, her trade insulted, her merchants^ plun- 
dered, and her saitors murdered : and all these circum- 
stances overlooked, lest his administration should be 
endangered. Suppose him next possessed^ of immense 
wealth, the plunwr of the nation, with a parliament chiefly 
compost of members whose seats are purchased, and 
whose votes are bought at the expense of the public 
treasure. In such a parliament, supporo all attempts 
made to inquire into his conduct, or to relieve the nation 
fium the distress which has been entailed upon it by his 
administration. Suppose him screened _by a corrupt 
majority of his crealutes, whom he retiuns |n daily pay, or 
engages in bis particular interest by distributing among 
them diose posts and places whicn ought nevn to be 
bestowed upon nnv but Tor the good of the public. l£t 
him plume nimself upon his scandalous victory, because 
he has obtained a narlmment like a packed jury, ready to 
acquit him at nil adventures. Let us suppose him domi- 
neering with insolence over all the men of ancient fiimilies, 
over all ibe men of sense, figure, or fortune in the nation ; 
ns he has no virtue of Ids own, ridicuHng it in otheis, and 
endeavouring to destroy or corrupt it in all. With such a 
minister, and sueb a parliament, tot us suppose a case 
which 1 hope will never happen : n prince upon tbe^thione, 
uninformed, ignorant, and unacquainted with the inclina- 
tions and true interest of his people, weak, capricious, 
transported with unbounded ambition, and possessed witli 
insatiable avarice. I hope such a cose will never occur; 
but ns it possibly may, could any greater curse happen to 
a nation, than such a prince on the throne, advised, and 
solely advised, by sucli a minister, and that minister sup- 
ported by sum a parliament. The nature of mankind 
cannot be altered human laws: the existence of such a 
prince or such a minister we cannot prevent by act of par- 
liament; but the existence of such a mrliament 1 think 
wc may prevent: as it is much mote likely to exist, and 
may do more mischief while the septennial law remains in 
force, than If it were repealed : thcrafore, I am heartily for 
its being repealed.” Notwithstanding the most warm, the 
most nervous, tiie most pathetic remonstrances in favour 
of the motion, the question was put^ and it %vas suppressed 
by mere dint of number. 

§ XVI. The triumph of the ministry was , _ , 

still more compicie in the success of a mes- ' 
sage delivered from the croivn in the latter end of the* 
session, when a great many members of the other party 
had retired to their respective habitations in the countiy. 
Sir Robert Walpole delivered this commission to the 
House, imiiorting that bis majestv might be enabled to 
augment his forces, if occasion should require such an 
augmentation, between the dissolution of this parliament 
and the election of another. Such an important point, that 
ivas said to strike at the foundation of our liberties, was 
not tamely yielded; but, on the contnin% contested with 
uncommon ardour. The motion for taking the message 
into consideration was carried in the affirmative; and an 
address presented to the king, signiij'ing their compliance 
witli his desire. In consequence of a subsequent message, 
they prepared and passed a bill, enabling his majesty to 
seitlu an annuity of five thousand pounds for life on the 
princess royal, ns a mark of his parental favour and 
affection. 

§ XVIT. The opposition in the House of Peers kept 
pace with that in the House of Commons, and %vas sup- 
ported with equal abilities, under the auspices of the 
Lords Bathurst and Carteret, the Earls of Chesterfield 
and Abingdon. The Duke of Marlborough made a mo- 
tion for a bill to regulate the army, equivalent to that which 
bad been rejected in the lower llouse : and it met with tiie 
same fateaflera warm dispute. Tlien Lord Carteret moved 
for an address to the king, that he would be graciously 
pleased to acquaint the House who advised his majesty to 
remove the Duke of Bolton and Lord Viscount Cobhnm 
from their respective re^ments; and what crimes were 
laid to their charge. This proposal was likewise rejected, 
at the end of a debate in which the Duke of Aigyle 
observed, that two lords bad been removed, but only one 
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soldier lost his commission. Such a great majority of the 
Scottisli representatives had always voted for the ministry, 
since tlie accession of the late king, and so many of these 
enjoyed places and preferments in the gift of the croxvn, 
that several attempts were made by the Lords in the oppo- 
sition to prevent for the future the ministerial influence 
from extending itself to the elections of North Britain. 
Accordingly two motions for this purpose were made by 
the Eail of Marchmont and tlie Duke of Bedford ; and 
sustained by tlie Earls of Chesterfield, Winchelsea, and 
Stair, Lords Willoughby de Broke, Bathurst, and Carteret. 
Tliey were opposed by the Dukes of Newcastle and 
Argyle, the Earl of Cliolmondeley, Earl Paulet, Lord 
Ilervey, now called up by writ to the House of Peers, 
and Lord Talbot. The question being put on both, they 
were of course defeated ; and the Earl of Stair was deprived 
of his regiment of dragoons, after Iiaving performed the 
most signal services to the royal family, and exhausted his 
fortune in supporting the interest and dignity of the crown. 
Strenuous protests were entered against the decision of tiie 
majority concerning the king’s message, demanding a 
power to augment his forces during the recess of parlia- 
ment; as also against a bill for enabling his majesty to 
apply the sum of one million two hundred thousand pounds 
out of the sinking fund, for the services of the current 
year. The business of the session being despatched, the 
king repaired to the House of Lords on the sixteenth day 
of April, and having- passed all the bills lliat were ready 
for the royal assent, took leave of this parliament, with the 
warmest acknowledgment of their veal, duty, and affection. 
It was at first prorogued, tlien dissolved, and another con- 
voked by the same proclamation. On the fourteenth day 
of March, the nuptials of the Prince of Orange and the 
princess royal were solemnized with gi eat magnificence; 
and this match was attended with addresses of congratula- 
tion to his majesty from different parts of the kingdom. 

§ XVIII. Tlie powers at war upon the continent acted 
with surprising vigour. Tlie Russian and Saxon army 
invested the city of Dantzic, in hopes of securing the per- 
son of King Stanislaus. The town was strong, the garrison 
numerous, and, animated by the examples of tlie'French 
and Poles, made a very obstinate defence. For some time 
they were supplied by sea with recruits, arms, and ammu- 
nition. On the eleventh day of May a reinforcement of 
fifteen hundred men was landed fiom'two I'rench ships of 
xvar and some transports, under Fort Wecliselmiinde, 
xvhich was so much in want of provisions, that they were 
not admitted ; they therefore re-embarked, and sailed back 
to Copenhagen. But afterwards a larger number were 
landed in the same place, and attacked the Russian en- 
trenchment, in order to force their way into the city. They 
xvere repulsed in this attempt, but retired in good order. 
At length the Russian fleet aiTived, under the command of 
Admiral Gordon ; and now the siege was carried on with 
great fury. Fort Wechselmunde was surrendered : the 
French troops capitulated, and were embarked in the 
Russian ships, to be conveyed to some port in the Baltic. 
Stanislaus escaped in the disguise of a peasant to Marien- 
warder in the Prussian territories. The citv of D.antzic 
submitted to the dominions of Augustus III. King of 
Poland, and was obliged to defray the expense of the xvar 
to the Russian General Count de Munich, who had as- 
sumed the command after the siege xvas begun. The 
Polish lords at Dantzic signed an act of submission to 
King Augustus, xvho, on the tenth d.ay of .July, arrived at 
the convent of Oliva. There a council xvas held in his 
presence. The recusant nobleman took the oath xvliicli he 
proposed. Then a general amnesty xvas proclaimed ; and 
the king set out on his return to Dresden. 

§ XIX. On the Rhine the French arms hore doivn all 
resistance. The Count de Belleisle besieged and took 
Traerback. The Duke of Berxvick, at the head of sixty 
thousand men, invested Philipsburgh, while Prince Eugene 
xvas obliged to remain on the defensive, in the strong camp 
at Heilbron, xvaiting for the troops of the empire. On the 
txvelfth day of June, the Duke of Berxvick, in visiting the 
trenches, xvas killed by a cannon-ball, and the command 
devolved upon the Marquis d’Asfeldt, who carried on the 
operations of the siege with equal vigour and capacity. 
Prince Eugene being joined by the different reinforce- 


ments he expected, marched toxvards the French lines ; 
but found them so strong that he xvould not hazard ari 
attack ; and such precautions taken, that with all his 
military talents he could not relieve the besieged. At 
length General Watgenau, the governor, capitulafed, after 
having made a noble defence, and obtained the most 
honourable conditions. Prince Eugene retiied to Heidel- 
berg; and the campaign ended about the beginning of 
October. The imperial arms xvere not more successful in 
Italy. The Infant Don Cailos had received so many 
invitations from the Neapolitan nobility, that he resolved 
to take possession of that kingdom. He began his march 
in February, at the head of the Spanish forces : published 
a manifesto, declaring he xv,as sent by his father to relieve 
the kingdom of Naples from the oppression under xvhich 
It groaned ; and entered the capital amidst the acclamations 
of the people ; xvhile the Count de Visconti, the German 
viceroy, finding himself unable to cope with the invaders, 
thought proper to retire, after having throxxTi succours into 
Gaeta and Capua. When he arrived at Nocera, he began 
to assemble the militia, xvith intent to form a camp at Bar- 
lelta. The Count de Monteraar marched with a body of 
forces against this general, arid obtained over him a com- 
plete victory at Bitonto in Apuglia, on the twenty-fifth of 
May, xvhen the imperialists xvere entirely routed, and a 
great number of principal officers taken prisoners. Don 
Carlos, being proclaimed, and acknowledged King of 
Naples, created the Count de Montemar Duke of Bitonto ; 
reduced Gaeta, and all other parts of the kingdom xvliich 
xxere garrisoned with imperial troops ; and resolved to 
subdue the island of Sicily. About txventy thousand troops 
being destined for this expedition, xvere landed in the road 
of Solanto in August, under the command of the nexv 
Duke of Bitonto, who being favoured by the natives, pro- 
ceeded in his conquests with great rajndity. The people 
acknowledged Don Carlos as their sovereign, and took 
arms in support of his government : so that the imperial 
troops xvere driven before them, and the Spaniards pos- 
sessed the xvhole kingdom, except Messina, Syracuse, 
and Trepani, xvhen the infant determined to visit the island 
in person. 

§ XX. While Don Carlos xvas thus employed in the 
conquest of Naples and Sicily, the imperialists were hard 
pressed in Lombardy by the united forces of France and 
Piedmont, commanded by the King of Sardinia and the 
old Mareschal Duke de Villars. In the month of January 
they undertook the siege ofTortona, xvhich they reduced ; 
xvlnle the troops of the emperor began to pour in great 
numbers into the Mantuan. In the beginning of May, 
Count Merci, xvho commanded them, passed the Po in 
the face of the allies, notwithstanding all the skill of Vil- 
lars, obliged him to retieat from the banks of that river, 
and took the Castle of Colorno. The old French general, 
being taken ill, quitted the army, and retired to Turin, 
xvhere in a little time he died ; and the King of Sardinia 
retiring to the same place, the command of the allied forces 
devolved upon the Mareschal de Coigny. The confede- 
rates xvere posted at Sanguina, and the imperialists at 
Sorbola, when the Count de Merci made a motion to San 
Prospero, as if he intended either to attack the enemy, or 
take possession of Parma. The Mareschal de Coigny 
foilhxvith made a disposition for an engagement; and, on 
the txventy-ninth day of June, the imperial general having 
passed the Parma, began the attack with great impetuosity. 
He charged in person at the head of his troops, and xvas 
killed soon after the battle began. Neverthelesi, the Prince 
of Wirtemberg assuming the command, both armies fought 
xviih great obstinacy, from eleven in the forenoon till four 
in the afternoon, xvhen the imperialists retired towards 
Monte Cirugalo, leaving five thousand men dead on the 
field of battle, and among these many officers of distinc- 
tion. The loss of the allies xvas very considerable, and 
they reaped no solid fruits from their victory. 

§ XXL The imperial forces retreated to Reggio, and 
from thence moved to the plains of Carpi, on the right of 
Secchia, xvhere they received some reinforcements : then 
General Count Konigsegg arriving m the camp, took upon 
himself the command of the army. His first step xvas to 
take post at Quingentolo, by xvhich motion he secured 
Mirandola, that was threatened xvith a siege. On the 
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fifteenth of February, he forded the river Secchia, and 
surprised tlie quarters of Mareschal de Broelio, wlio 
escaped in liis sliirt -with great difficulty. The French 
retired with such precipitation, that tliey left all their bag- 
gage behind, and above two thousand were taken [irison- 
eis. They posted themselves under Guastalla, where, on 
the nineteenth day of the month, they were vigorously 
attacked by the imperialists, and a gener.il engagement 
ensued. Konigsegg made several desperate cflbrts to 
break the French cavalrv, upon which, however, he could 
make no iinjiression. Tlie infantry on both sides fought 
with uncommon ardour for si\ hours, and the field was 
covered with carnage. aVt length, the imperial general 
retreated to Laz.ir.i, after hating lost above fite ihousand 
men, including the I’rince of W'lrlemberg, the Generals 
Valpareze and Colminero, ttitli many other officers of dis- 
tinction : nor ttas the d.image siist.iined by the Frcneh 
greatly inferior to that of th(‘ (iermaiis, ttlio rcp.isscd the 
Po, and took post on the b.iiiks o( the Gglio. The allies 
crossed the same river, and the iMaripiis de Maillibois ttas 
.sent with a dettichment to attack Mirandola; but the im- 
pcrialtsts marcliiiig to tlie relief of tlie place, compelled 
liim to abandon the enlerpiise : then here|oincd his army, 
which retired under the walls of Cremona, to wail for 
succours from Don Carlos. So little respect did the French 
court pat to the British n.ition at this juncture, that in the 
month of Not ember, an edict was inililishcd at Paris, 
conimaiidmg all the British subjects in France, ttlio were 
not acliiallt in cmplot incut, fiom the age of eightien to 
fifty, to quit the kingdom in fifteen d.ats, or enlist m some 
of the Irish regiments, on pain of being treated as taga- 
bonds, and sent to tbc galleys. This edict was executed 
with the ulmosl rigour. The prisons of Pans were crowded 
with the sub|e(.ts of Gre.it Britain, who were surprised 
and cut off from all coinmunicalion with their friends, 
and must Into pciisbcd by cold and liunger, had not Ibev 
beenndietid by the active charity of the .binsemsts. The 
Earl ol W’.ildi grate, who then resub d at P.iris, as am- 
bassador fiom the King of Great Britain, made such 
vigorous rcmonstr.mccs to the I'rcnch ministrt upon this 
unhe.ird-of oulnige against a n.ition with wliieli tbet hail 
been so long in alliance, ih.it they thought proper to set 
the prisoners at lil>crt\,and publish aiiollicridict, by winch 
the incaniiig ol the fornur w.is expl.iincd away. 

§ \XII. While these tnnis iciioiis occurred on the con- 
tinent, the King of (ire.il Britain augmented bis l.ind- 
forecs ; and warm contests were nninl.uned through the 
whole iiniicd kingdom in electing representatives for the 
new parliament. But in all these slrugghs the ministerial 
I'Owcr nrv.domin.ilcd ; and the new nu inbors appean d with 
the old eoniplexion. The two 1 louses assemblcel on the 
fourteenth d.iy of .1. mu. ire , and .Mr. On slow was re-elected 
sneaker. The le.ulers of both pirtics m all deb ites wire 
the self-smie pi rsons who h id condiieted thosi of the 
former p irlianii nt ; and the .s mie nuasnris were pui-sueil 
in till' s.iine manner. The king, in bis speech at the open- 
ing of the sosMon, gave iliiin to undirsland, that lie had 
roin cried with the .St.ites-gi nr nil of the L'nitid Proinices 
.such mcisiins as were thought most advis.ible for their 
conmion sifiii, and for n storing the pe.ice of Euro|ie ; 
that lluy bad eoiisub ri d on one side tlie pressing appli- 
c.itioiis m.ide by the impiri.il court both in Engkind and 
Holland for obl.uumg succours against the powirsat war 
with the house of Austria; and, on the other side, the 
repeated professions made by tbc allies of their sincere 
disposition to pul an end to the present troubles upon 
lionounibleand solid terms ; that he and the States-genenil 
had concurred in a resolution to empkn their joint and 
earnest instances to bring niatlrrs to a .sjneily and Inpjiy 
accommodation : that their good offires were at length 
accepted ; and m a short time a plan would be olfered'lo 
the considenition of all [i.irlits engiged in the w.ir, as a 
basis for a gcncr.il iicgoci.ition for jie.ice. lie told them he 
had used the power vested in him In the l.ist jiarliament 
with great moderation; and coneliuled a trv its with the 
crown of Denmark of great importance in the present 
conjuncture. He observed, that whilst in.iny of the prin- 
cijial powers of Europe were acluallv engaged in a war, 
Great Britain must be more or less afTecteil wath the con- 
sequences ; and as the best concerted measures arc liable 


to uncertainty, the nation ought to be prepared agains 
events. He, therefore, expressed his hope, that his g 
subjects would not repine at the necessary means of j 
curing the blessings of peace and universal tranquillity 
of putting him in a condition to act that part wind 
might be necessary and incumbent upon him to t. 
The address of thanks produced a dispute as usual, wh 
ended with an acquiescence m the motion. The Ho 
in a grand committee on the supply, resolved, that th 
thousand seamen should be employed for the service 
the ensuing year; and that the Land forces should be a 
mented to the number of twenty-five thousand seven h 
dred and forty-four eflective men. But these resoluti 
were not taken without dispute and division. The mil 
ter’s opponents not only rc-iiroduccd all the reasons wh 
had been formerly advanced against a standing army, 
they opposed this augmentation with extraordinary ard 
as a huge stride towards the establishment of arbit 
power. They refuted those fears of external broils 
which the ministry pretended to ground the necessity 
such an augmcnl.ation : and they exposed the weak c 
duct ol the administration in having contributed to desl 
the balance of power, by assisting Spam against 
emperor in Italy, so as to aggrandize the house of Bourb 
§ XXIII. Sir William Wyndham moved, that 
estimate ol the navy for the ensuing year might be refer 
to a select committee. He expressed his surprise, t 
notwithstanding the vast sums wdiich h.id been yea 
raised, and the long continuance of the j'eace, the jieo 
had not been quite dehicrcil of am one tax incurred in 
preceding war. He said, be could not comprehend li 
it was possible to find pretences for exposing the nation 
such exorbitant charge' ; anil ho took notice of some i 
conscionable articles m the account of the nav y -debt t 
l.iy upon the table. He was seconded b\ Mr. S.iiuKs, a 
supported by Sir .loseph Jekyll and Mr. Bulteiie'y: 
afnr some debate, the motion was c.irried in the negati 
When the new treaty with Denmark fi 11 under considc 
lion III a grand committee, Mr. H. ^Valpole inoied, t 
the sum of fifty-six tlious.iml two liiindrod and fifty pom 
should lo granted to Ins majesty, as a siihsidy to 
Dane, piirsiiaiit to the saiil tn ily , fur the siriiec of 
ensuing year. The demand did iirit meet with immedi 
compliance. All the leaders in the opposition cxelain 
against the sub'iily as uiinev css.iry and uiirc.i'Oinl 
They observed, that as the English hail no jiarticii 
mt( ri si of their own for indiieing them to engage in the p 
.sent war, but only the d.ingcr to which the balance of po\ 
might lie exjiosed by that eient; and as all the powers 
Eiirojie were as iniicb, if not more, intercsttd than 
r.nglisb in the pri seri.ition of tli it balance, should it c 
be rc.illv cnd.ingireil, they would certainly engage in 
di fi nee, w itliout reeeiving .in\ valuable consideration fr 
(•real Britain; but should the English be alwais the fi 
lo t ike the alarm upon any ruplure, and offerbribisa 
pensions to all the jirinces in Europe, the whole charge 
|iri-siriing that bal.inec would fall upon Gre.it Britai 
every state would expect a gnitilication from her, fordoi 
that wbieli it would ollu rwis • lie obliged to do for its o 
presenalioii : even the Dutch might tit last refuse to ass 
III trimming this balance, unless Britain should .submit 
make the grand pensionary of Holland a pensionary 
England, and take a number ol their forces into Engl 
ji.iy. Thf debate baling h.id its free course, the qiicsli 
was jiut, and the motion approved bv the majonti. 1 
ministry allowed a bill to be brought in for liiniling t 
number of officers in the House of Commons ; but at t 
second reading it was rejected upon a diiision, afar 
learned debate, in which it apjiearcd that the 0 |)posiii 
had gamcHl a laluable auxiliary in the jicrson of L 
Polwarlh, son to the Earl of Xlarchmont, a nobleman 
elegant jiarts, keen penetration, and uncommon vivaci 
wbosjioke with all tlie fluency and fcn'onr of elocution 
§ XX I \'. The minonty in the House of Lords wi re i 
less vigilant and resolute in detecting and opposing eu 
me.isiiro which they thought would redound lo the jire 
ilice of their country. But the most remarkable obj 
that employed their attention during this session w.is 
very extraordinary petition, .subscribed by the Dnkrs 
Hamilton, Queensberry, and Montrose, the Eirls of Di 
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donald, Marchmont, and Stair, representing that undue 
influence had been used for carrying on the election of the 
sixteen peers for Scotland. The Duke of Bedford, who 
delivered their petition to the House, proposed a day for 
taking it into consideration ; and to this they agreed. It 
was afterwards moved, that the consideration of it should 
be adjourned to a shoit day, before which the petitioners 
should he ordered to declare whether they intended to con- 
trovert the last election of the sixteen peers, or the election 
of any, and which of them. This affair was of sucli an 
unprecedented nature, that the House seemed to be divided 
in opinion about the manner in which they ought to pro- 
ceed. The partisans of the ministry would have willingly 
stifled the inquiry m the beginning; but the petitioners 
were so strenuously supported in their claim to some no- 
tice, by the Earls of Chesterfield, Abingdon, and Strafibid, 
the Lords Bathurst and Carteret, that they could not dis- 
miss it at once with any regard to decorum. The order 
of the House, according to the motion explained above, 
being communicated by the lord chancellor to the peti- 
tioners, they waited on him with a declaration, importing 
that they did not intend to controvert the election or return 
of the sixteen peers for Scotland ; but they thought it their 
duty to lay before their lordships the evidence of such 
facts and undue methods as appeared to them to be dan- 
gerous to the constitution : and might in future elections 
equally affect tlie right of the present sixteen peers, as that 
ot the other peers of Scotland, if not prevented by a proper 
remedy. This declaration being repeated to the House, 
the Diike of Devonshire made a motion, that the petitioners 
might be ordered to lay before the House in writing, in- 
stances of those undue methods and illegal practices upon 
which they intended to proceed, and the names of the per- 
sons they suspected to be guilty. He was warmly opposed 
by the country party ; and a long debate ensued ; after 
which the question was carried in favour of the motion, 
and the order signified to the petitioners. Next day their 
answer was read to the House to this effect; That as they 
had no intention to state themselves accusers, they could 
not take upon them to name particular persons who might 
have been concerned in those illegal practices; but wlio 
they were would undoubtedly appear to their lordships 
upon their taking the proper examination : nevertheless, 
they did humbly acquaint their lordships, that the petition 
was laid before them upon information, that the list of 
the sixteen peers of Scotland had been framed previous to 
the election, by persons in high trust under the crown; that 
this list was shown to peers, as a list apiiroved by thecrown ; 
and was called the king’s list, from which there was to be 
no variation, unless to make way for one or two particular 
peers, on condition they should conform to measures : that 
peers were solicited to vote for this list, without the liberty 
of making any alteration : that endeavours were used to 
engage peers to vote for this list by promise of pensions, 
and offices civil and military to themselves and relations, 
as well as by offers of money : that sums were given for 
this purpose : that pensions, offices, and releases of debts 
owing to the crown, were actually granted to peers who 
concurred in voting for this list, and to their relations : 
that on the day of election a battalion of his majesty’s troops 
were drawn up in the Abbey-court of Edinburgh, contrary 
to custom, and without any apparent cause but that of 
overawing the electors. This answer gave rise to another 
violent dispute; but the majority voted it unsatisfactory, 
and the petition was rejected, though the lesolution was 
clogged with a vigorous protest. 

^ § XXV. Notwithstanding this discourage- 

■ ■ ment, the Earl of Abingdon moved, that 
although the petition was dismissed, an inquiry might be 
set on foot touching an affair of such consequence to the 
liberties of the kingdom. The Earl of Hay declaring his 
belief that no such illegal methods had been practised, the 
other produced a pamphlet, entitled. The Protests of a 
great number of noble lords, entered by them at the last 
election of peers for Scotland. Exceptions being taken to 
a pamphlet, as an object unworthy of their notice. Lord 
Bathurst exhibited an authentic copy of those protests, ex- 
tracted from the jouinal of that election, signed by the two 
principal clerks, and witnessed by two gentlemen then 
attending in the lobby. These were accordingly read, and 


plainly dernonstrated the truth of the allegations contained 
in the petition. Nothing could be more scandalous, arro- 
gant, and shamefully flagrant than the conduct and depoit- 
ment of those who acted the part of understrappeis to the 
ministrv on this occasion. But all ihis demonstration, 
adorned and enforced by the charms and energy of elo- 
quence, was like preaching in a desert. A motion was 
made for adjourning, and carried m the affirmative : a pro- 
test was entered, and the whole affair consigned to obli- 
vion. Divers other motions were made successively by 
the lords in the opposition, and rejected by the invincible 
power of a majority. The uninterrupted success of the 
ministry did not, however, prevent them from renewing the 
struggle as often as an opportunity offered. They disputed 
the continuation of the salt tax, and the bill for enabling 
the king to apply the sum of one million out of the sink- 
ing fund for the service of the current year, though success 
did not attend their endeavours. They supported with 
all their might a bill sent up from the Commons, ex- 
plaining and amending an act of the Scottish parliament, 
for preventing wiongous imprisonment, and against undue 
delays in trials. This was all the natives of Scotland had 
in lieu of the habeas corpus act; though it did not screen 
them from oppression. Yet the Earl of Hay undertook to 
prove they were on a footing with their neighbours of Eng- 
land in this respect; and the bill was thrown out on a 
division. The session was closed on the fifteenth of May, 
when the king in his speech to both Houses declared, 
that the plan of pacification concerted between him and the 
States-general had not produced the desired effect. He 
thanked the Commons for the supplies they had granted 
with such cheerfulness and despatch. He signified his 
intention to visit his German dominions; and told them 
he should constitute the queen regent of the realm in his 
absence. Immediately after the piorogation Ins majesty 
embarked for Holland, in his way to Hanover. 

§ XXVI. By this time the good undeistandmg between 
the courts of Madrid and Lisbon was destroyed by a re- 
maikable incident. The Portuguese ambassador at Ma- 
drid haling allowed his servants to rescue a criminal from 
the officers of justice, all the servants concerned in that 
rescue were dragged from hishouse to prison by theSpamsh 
king’s order, with circumstances of rigour and disgrace. 
His Portuguese majesty being informed of this outrage, 
ordered reprisals to be made upon the servants of Uie 
Spanish ambassador at Lisbon. The two ministers with- 
drew abruptly to their respective courts. The two mon- 
archs expressed their mutual resentment. 'I'he King of 
Spam assembled a body of troops on the frontiers of Por- 
tugal ; and his Portuguese majesty had recourse to the 
assistance of King George. Don Marcos Antonio d’Alze- 
veda was despatched to London, with the character of 
envoy extraordinary ; and succeeded in his commission 
according to his wish. In a little time after the king’s 
departure from England, Sir John Norris sailed from 
Spithead with a powerful squadron, in order to jirotect the 
Portuguese against the Spaniards; and on the ninth day 
of June arrived at Lisbon, where he was welcomed as a 
deliverer. Mr. Keene, the British envoy at the court of 
Spam, had communicated to his catholic majesty the reso- 
lution of his master to send a powerful squadron to Lisbon, 
with orders to guard that coast from insulL, and secure 
the Brazil fleet, in which the merchants of Great Britain 
were deeply interested. Don Joseph Patinho, minister of 
his catholic majesty, delivered a memorial to Mr. Keene, 
representing that such an expedition would affect the com- 
meice of Spain, by intimidating foreign merchants from 
embarking their merchandise m the flota. But, in all pro- 
bability, it prevented a rupture between the two crowns, 
and disposed the King of Spain to listen to terms of ac- 
commodation. 

§ XXVII. The powers in alliance against the House of 
Austria, having rejected the plan of pacification concerted 
by the King of Great Britain and the States-general, Mr. 
Walpole, ambassador at the Hague, presented a memorial 
to their high mightinesses, desiring they would, without 
loss of time, put themselves in a posture of defence by an 
augmentation of their forces at sea and land : that they 
might take such vigorous steps in conceit with Great 
Britain, as the future conjuncture of affairs might require. 
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But before they would subject themselves to such expense, 
they resolved to make further trial of their influence with 
the powers in alliance against the emperor ; and confer- 
ences were renewed with the ministers of those allies. The 
affairs of Poland became more and more unfavourable to 
the interest of Stanislaus ; for though a great number of 
the Polish nobility engaged in a confedeiacy to support 
his claim, and made lepeated efforts in his behalf, the 
Palatine of Kiow submitted to Augustus ; and even his 
brother the primate, after having sustained a long impri- 
sonment, and many extraordinary hardships, was obliged 
to acknowledge that prince Ins sovereign. In Italy the 
arms of the allies still continued to prosper. Don Carlos 
landed in Sicilv, and reduced the uhole island, almost 
without opposition ; while the imperialists wore forced to 
abandon all the teriitories they possessed in Italy, except 
the Mantuo. The emperor being equally unable to cope 
with the I'rpiicli armies on the Rhine, implored succours 
of the czarina, who sent thirty thousand men to his assist- 
ance. This vigorous interposition, and the success of Au- 
gustus in Poland, disposed the court of Versailles to a 
pacification. A secret ncgociation was begun between 
France and the house of Austria; and the preliminaries 
were signed without the concurrence or knowledge of 
Spain, Sardinia, and the maritime powers. In these arti- 
cles It was stipulated, that France should restore all the 
conquests she had made in Gernianv : that the reversion of 
the dukedom of Tuscany should be vested in the Duke of 
Lorraine : that Lorraine should be allotted to King Stanis- 
laus : and after his death be united to the crown orFiance ; 
that the emperor should possess the Milanese, the Man- 
tuan, and Parma : that the King of Sardinia should enjoy 
Vigevano and Novara : that Don Carlos should be ac- 
knowledged king of Naples and Sicih, and retain the 
island of Elba, with all the Spanish territories on the coast 
of Tuscany; and that France should guarantee the prav- 
raatic sanction, ” 

§ XXVIII. The King of Great Britain rettirned from 
Hanover to England in the month of November; and on 
the fifteenth day of January opened the session of parlia- 
ment. On this occasion he congratulated them on the near 
prospect of a general peace in Pairopo, in consequence of 
the preliminary articles in which the emperor and the 
King of France had agreed ; and of which he had cxpiess- 
ed his approbation, as they did not differ in any essential 
point fioin the plan of paeification which he and the States- 
general had offered to the belligerent powers. Ho told 
them that he had alieady ordered a considerable reduction 
to be made in his forces both by sea and land ; but at the 
same time obseried it would be necessary to continue some 
extraordinary expense, until a more perfect reconciliation 
should be established among the several jiowers of Europe. 
An address of thanks was unanimously voted, presented 
and graciously received. After the House had received 
several jietitions from different counties and gentlemen 
complaining ol undue influence in elections for members 
of jiar lament It pioceoded to consider of the supply, and 
bir Lhailes Wager inoiing that fifteen thousand seamen 
should he emploud for the service of the ensnin<' year the 
proposal was appnn ed without opposition. Biu 'tins ’was 
not the case with a motion made by Mr. Pultcney “That 
the ordinary estimate of the navy should be referred to'a 
select committee.’ The ministi'y discouraged all such 
prying measures : a debate was produced, the House di- 
vided, and the motion was rejected. Such was the fate of 
a motion for raising the supplies within the year, made hv 
Mr. Sandys, and supported by Sir John Barnard, IMr. 
\\ illimot, and other patriots, wdio demonstrated, that this 
was a sneedy and practicable expedient for dischargin.r the 
national debt, lowering the interest of money, rcducin.T the 
price of labour, and encouraging a spirit of commerce. 

§ XXIX. The bill for limiting the number of officers in 
the House of Commons was again revived. The kinn^xvas 
empowered to borrow six hundred thousand pounds 
chargeable on the sinking fund, for the service of the en- 
suing year, though this jiower was not easily granted • 
and the House resolved to lay a duty of twenty shillings 
per gallon on all spirituous liquois, after it liad appeared 
to the committee appointed for that purpose, that lliose 
spirits were pernicious to the health and morals of the 


people. To this resolution was added another, wl 
amounted to a total prohibition, namely, that fifty pou 
should be yearly paid to his majesty for a licence to 
annually taken out by every jierson who should v 
barter, or utter any such spirituous liquors IMr. W 
Plumer, in a well-concerted speech, moved for the re 
of some clauses in the test act : these he represented , 
species of persecution, in which nrotestant dissenteis x 
confounded xvith the Roman catholics and enemies to 
establishment. He was sustained by Lord Polworth ■ 
Mr. lleathcote; but Sir Robert Walpole was joined 
Mr. Shippon against the motion as dangerous to the e 
Wished church : and the question being put, it was car 
in the negative. When Sir Joseph Jekyll . „ . 
presented to the House, according to order, a • ■ 
bill founded on the resolutions they had taken against 
rituous liquors, Sir Robert Walpole acquainted them, by 
majesty’s eommand, that as the alterations proposed to 
made by that bill in the duties charged upon all spiritu 
liquors might, in a great degree, affect some part of the ci 
list revenues, his majesty, for the sake of remedying so g 
an evil as xvas intended by that bill to be prex’ented, 
consent to accept any other revenue of equal value, t 
settled and appropriated in lieu of his interest in the . 
duties. The bill was read a second time, and consig 
to a committee of the whole House; but that for lirai 
the number of officeis in the House of Commons 
thiown out at the second reading. Petitions against 
bill touching the retail of spiiituous liquors, were pres 
ed by the traders to the British sugar colonies, by the 
chants of Bristol and Liverpool, respecting the hardsl 
to which they would be exposed by a law which amoun 
to a prohibition of rum anu spirits distilled from molas 
In consequence of these remonstrances, a mitigating cla 
was inserted in favour of the composition known by 
name of punch, and distillers were permitted to exer 
any other employment. The sum of seventy thous 
pounds was voted for making good the deficiencies 
might happen in the civil list by this bill, which at le 
passed through the House, though not without reiter. 
disputes and warm altercation. Violent opposition 
likexvise made to a bill for the relief of the people cal 
quakers, who offered a petition, representing, that tho 
from motives of conscience they refused the payment 
tithes, church-rates, oblations, and ecclesiastical due.s, t 
xvere exposed to grievous sufferings by prosecution in 
exchequer, ecclesiastical, and other courts, to the impris 
ment of their persons, and the rum of them and their fa 
lies. A bill being prepared for their relief, was read . 
printed : then petitions were preferred against it bv 
clergy of Middlesex, and of many other paits of the ki 
dom. Counsel was heard in behalf of those petition 
and several alterations jiroposed in the bill, which after 1 
and repeated debates surmounted all opposition, and 
sent up to the Lords. 

§ XXX. In the month of February tbe king had s 
two members of the privy council to the Prince of Wa 
xyith a mess.age, proposing a marriage between his ro 
highness and the Princess of Saxegotha. The prop 
being agreeable to the prince, the marriage was celebra 
on the twenty-seventh day of April. Upon this occas 
Mr. Pulteney moved for an address of congiatulatioii 
his majesty, and xvas supported by Mr. George J^yttle 
and Mr. William Pitt, who seized this opportunity of p 
nouncing elegant panegxrics on the Prince of Wales . 
his amiable consort. These two young members s 
distinguished themselves in the House by their eloque 
and superior talents. Tho attention of' tho House x 
afterwards converted to a bill for the preventing of smi 
gimg; and another for explaining the act for the m 
effectual preventing bribery and corruption in the eleeti 
of members to serve in parliament. Both made their w 
through the loxx-er House, and xvere sent up to the I.o 
for their concurrence. Tho number of land forces x’ot 
for the service of tho current year xxas reduced to sex 
teen thousand .seven hundred and four effectix'o men. 
supplies xx'ere raised b) the mall tax and land tax at t 
shillings in the pound, additional duties on mum, cid 
and perry, stamped vellum, parchment, and paper ; .d 
by an act empoxvering his majesty to borioxv six hund 
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tliousand pounds from the sinking fund. In this session 
tile parliament repealed the old statutes of England and 
Scotland against conjuration, witchcraft, and dealing with 
evil spirits. The Commons likewise prepared a bill to 
restrain the disposition of lands in mortmain, whereby 
they became unalienable. Against this measure petitions 
were presented by the two universities, the colleges of 
Eton, Winchester, and Westminster, and divers hospitals 
that subsisted by charitable donations. In favour of the 
universities and colleges a particular exempting clause 
was inserted. Several other amendments were made in 
the bill, which passed through both Houses and obtained 
the royal assent. - Among tlie acts passed in this session, 
was one for naturalizing her royal highness the Princess 
of Wales ; and another for building a bridge across the 
Tliames from New Palace-yard, in the city of Westmin- 
ster, to the opposite shore in the county of Surrey. The 
points chiefly debated in the House of Lords, were the 
address of thanks for his majesty’s speech, the mortmain 
bill, the quakers’ bill, which was thrown out, and that for 
the prevention of smuggling, which did not pass without 
division and protest. On the twentieth day of May the 
king closed the session with a speech, in which he told 
both Houses, that a further convention, touching the exe- 
cution of the preliminaries, had been made and communi- 
cated to him by the emperor and most Christian king: 
and that negociations were carrying on by the several 
powers engaged in the late war, in order to settle a general 
pacification. He expressed great concern at seeing such 
seeds of dissatisfaction sown among his people ; he pro- 
tested It was his desire, and should be his care, to preserve 
the present constitution in church and state, as by law 
established : he recommended harmony and mutual affec- 
tion among all protestants of the nation, as the great secu- 
rity of that happy establishment ; and signified his inten- 
tion to visit his German dominions. Accordingly the 
parliament was no sooner prorogued than he set out for 
Hanover, after having appointed the queen regent in his 
absence. 

§ XXXr. Such a degree of licentiousness prevailed 
over the whole nation, that the kingdom was filled with 
tumult and riots, which might have been prevented by 
proper regulations of the civil government in the due exe- 
cution of the laws. The most remarkable of these dis- 
turbances happened at Edinburgh, on the seventh day of 
September. - John Porteous, who commanded the guard 
paid by that city, a man of brutal disposition and aban- 
doned morals, had, at the execution of a smuggler, been 
provoked by some insults from the populace to order his 
men, without using the previous formalities of the la\v, to 
fire with shot among tlie crowd : by which precipitate 
order several innocent persons lost their lives. Porteous 
was tried for murder, convicted, and received sentence of 
death ; but the queen, as guardian of the realm, thought 
proper to indulge him with a reprieve. The common 
people of Edinburgh resented this lenity shown to a cri- 
minal, who was the object of their detestation. Tiiey le- 
memhered that pardons had been granted to divers mili- 
tary delinquents in that country, who had been condemned 
by’legal trial. They seemed to think those were encou- 
ragements to oppression ; they were fired by a national 
jealousy ; they were stimulated by the relations and 
friends of those who had been murdered ; and they re- | 
solved to wreak their vengeance on the author of that tra- j 
gedy, by depriving him of life on the very day which the 
judges had fixed for his execution. Thus determined they 
assembled in different bodies, about ten o’clock at night. 
They blocked up the gates of the city, to prevent the ad- 
mission of the troops that were quartered in the suburbs. 
'They surprised and disarmed the town guard : they broke 
open the prison doors ; dragged Porteous from thence to 
the place of execution ; and, leaving him hanging by the 
neck on a dyer’s pole, quietly dispersed to their several 
habitations. 'This exploit was performed with such con- 
.duct and deliberation as seemed to be the result of a plan 
formed bv some persons of consequence ; it, therefore, be- 
came the object of a verv severe inquiry. 

§ XXXII. During tins summer a rupture happened 
between the Turks and the Russians, which last reduced 
the city of Asoph on the Black sea, and overran the great- 


est part of Grim Tartary. Tlie czarina declared war airainst 
the Ottoman Porto, because her Tartars of the Crimea 
had made incursions upon her frontiers; and when she 
complained of these disorders to the vizii, she leceived no 
satisfaction ; besides, a large body of Tartars had, by 
order of that minister, marched through the Russian pro- 
vinces in despite of the empress, and committed terrible 
havoc in their route. The emperor was obliged to engage 
as a parly in this war, by a treaty offensive and defensive, 
which he had many years before concluded with the cza- 
rina. Yet, before he declared himself, he joined the mari- 
time powers in offering his mediation to the sultan, who 
was very well disposed to peace; but the czarina insisted 
upon her retaining Asoph, which her forces had reduced ; 
and this preliminary article being rejected, as dishonour- 
able to the Ottoman empire, the couit of Vienna began to 
make preparations for war. By this time all the belligerent 
powers in Italy had agreed to the preliminaries of peace 
concluded between the emperor and France. The Iluke 
of Lorraine had espoused the emperor’s eldest daughter, 
the Archduchess Maria Theresa, and ceded Lorraine to 
France, even before he succeeded to Tuscany. Don Car- 
los was crowned King of Sicily : Stanislaus abdicated the 
crown of Poland ; and Augustus was universally acknow- 
ledged sovereign of that kingdom. 'The preliminaries were 
approved and accepted by the diet of the empiie : the King 
of Spair sent orders for his troops to evacuate Tuscany ; 
and the provinces in Italy yielden to the house of Austria. 
Prince Eugene, who had managed the interest of the em- 
peror on this occasion, did not live to see the happy fruits 
of his negociation. He died at Vienna in April, at the age 
of seventy-three, leaving behind him the character of an 
invincible hero and consummate politician. He was not 
long survived by Count Slaremberg, another imperial 
general, who ranked next to the prince in military reputa- 
tion. About the same time Great Britain sustained a 
national loss in the death of Lord Chancellor Talbot, who. 
by his worth, probitv, and acquired accomplishments, had 
dignified the great office to which he had been raised. He 
died universally lamented, in the month of February, at 
the age of fifty-two, and was succeeded on the bench by 
Lord Hardwicke. 

§ XXXIII. The king being indisposed, in consequence 
of having been fatigued by a very tempestuous passage 
from Holland, the parliament was prorogued from the 
twentv-first day of January to the first of February, and 
then the session was opened by commission. The lord 
chancellor, as one of the peers authorized by this commis- 
sion, made a speech in his majesty’s name to both Houses. 
With respect to foreign affairs, he told them, that the re- 
spective acts of cession being exchanged, and orders given 
for the evacuation and possession of the several countries 
and places by the powers concerned, according to the 
allotment and disposition of the preliminary articles, the 
great work of re-establishing the general tranquillity was 
far advanced : that, however, common prudence called 
upon them to be very attentive to the final conclusion of 
the new settlement. He said, his majesty could not with- 
out surprise and concern observe the many contrivances 
and attempts carried on, in various shapes and in different 
parts of the nation, tumultuously to resist and obstruct the 
execution of the laws, and to violate the peace of the 
kingdom. He observed, that the consideration of the 
height to which these audacious practices might rise, if not 
timely suppressed, afforded a melancholy p'ospect, and re- 
quired particular attention, lest they should affect private 
persons in the quiet enjoyment of their property, as well 
as the general peace and good order of the whole. After 
the Commons had agreed to an address, and heard coun^l 
on some controverted elections, they proceeded to take the 
supply into consideration. They voted ten thousand men 
for the sea-service. They continued for the land-service 
the same number they had maintained in times of tranquil- 
litv, amounting to seventeen thousand seven hundred and 
four; but this measure was not adopted without opposi- 
tion : the monev was raised by the land and malt taxes, re- 
inforced with one million granted out of the sinking fund. 

§ XXXIV. The chief subject of contention that present- 
ed'itself in the course of this session, was a motion which 
Mr. Pulteney made for an address to his majesty, that he 
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would be pleased to settle one hundred thousand pounds a- 
year upon the Prince of 'Wales. lie represented that such 
provision was conformable to the practice of ancient tune : 
that what he proposed had been enjoyed by his present 
majesty in the life-time of his father; and that a settlement 
of this nature was reasonable and necessary to ascerlain 
the independency of the apparent lieir to tlie ciown. Tlie 
motion was vigorously opjiosed by Sir Robert Walpole, as 
an encroachment on the prerogative ; as an otficious inter- 
meddling in the king’s family affairs ; and as an effort to 
set his majesty and the prince at variance. Hut a misim- 
derstandinir, it seems, had already happened in tlie royal 
family. The minister in the midst ol his harangue told 
the House, by his majesty’s command, that on the pre- 
ceding day the king had sent a message to the prince by 
several noblemen of the first quality, importing that his 
majesty had given orders for settling a jointure upon the 
Princess of Wales, suitable to her high rank and dignity, 
which he would in a proper time lay before parliament, in 
order to be rendered more certain and effectual ; that al- 
though Ills royal highness had not thought fit, by any ap- 
plication to his majesty, to desire that his allowance of 
fifty thousand pounds might be rendered less precarious, 
the king, to prevent the bad consequences which he appre- 
hended might follow from the undutiful measures which 
his majesty was informed the piince had been advised to 
pursue, would grant to his royal highness for his majesty’s 
life, the said fifty thousand pounds per annum, to be issued 
out of the civil-list revenues, over and above the prince’s 
revenues aiisiiig from the duchy of Cornwall, which bis 
majesty thought a very competent allowance, considering 
his own numerous issue, and the great expense which did 
and must necessarily attend an honourable provision for 
the whole royal family; that the prince, by a verbal an- 
syyer, desired their lordships to lay him with all humility at 
his majesty’s feet : to assure him that he did, and ever 
sliould, retain tlie utmost duty for his royal person: that 
he was very thankful for any instance of Ins majesty’s good- 
ness to liim or to the princess, and particularly for his ma- 
jesty’s gracious intention of settling a jointure upon her 
royal highness ; but that, as to the message, the affair was 
now out of his hands, and therefore, he could give no 
answer to it; tliat his royal highness afterwards used many 
dutiful expressions towards his majesty ; adding, “ In- 
deed, my lords, it is in otlier liands, and I am sorry font,” 
or words to tliat effect. Sir Robert Walpole then endea- 
voured to demonstrate, that the annual sum of fifty thou- 
sand pounds yvas as much as the king could afford to 
allow for the prince’s maintenance ; and he expatiated 
upon the bad consequences that might ensue, if the son 
should be rendered altogether independent of tlie father. 

§ XXXV. These suggestions did not pass unanswered. 
Sir Robert Walpole had asserted, that the parliament had 
no right to interfere in the creation or maintenance of a 
Prince of Wales ; and that in the case of Richard II. who, 
upon the death of his father the Black Prince, was cre.ated 
Prince of Wales, in consequence of an address or petition 
from pailiament, that me.asure was in all probability direct- 
ed by the king liimself. In answer to this assertion it was 
observed, that probably the king would not have been so 
forward in creating his grandson Prince of Wales, if he 
had not been forced into this step by his parliament ; for 
Edward in his old age fell into a sort of love dotage, and 
gave himself entirely up to the management of his mistress, 
Alice Pierce, and his second son, the Duke of Lancaster; 
a circumstance that raised a most reasonable jealousy in 
tlie Black Prince, at that time on his death-bed, who could 
not but be anxious about the safety and right of his only 
son, whom he found he was soon to leave a child in the 
hands of adoating grandfather, and an ambitious, aspiring 
uncle. The supporters of the motion observed, that the 
allowance of fifty thousand pounds was not sufficient to 
defray the prince’s yearly expense, without allotting one 
shilling for acts of charity and munificence ; and that the 
several deductions for land taxes and fees reduced it to 
forty-tliiee thousand pounds. They affirmed, that his wliole 
income, including the revenues of the duchy of Cornwall, 
did not exceed fifty-tuo thousand pounds a-year, though, 
by his majesty’s own regulation, the expense of the prince’s 
household amounted to sixty-three thousand. They proved 


that the produce of the civil list exceeded nine hu 
thousand pounds, a sum above one hundred thou 
pounds a-year more than iias enjoyed by Ins late maj 
and that, in the first year of the late king, the whol 
pense of his household and civil government did not 
exceed four hundred and fifty thousand pounds a- 
They observed, that the parliament added one hu 
and forty thousand pounds annually for acts of chant 
bounty, together with the article of secret-service m 
and allowed one hundred thousand pounds for the n 
tenance of the Prince of Wales: that the article ofs 
service money had prodigiously inci eased in the later 
by an account wbicli happened to be laid before the p 
ment, it appeared tliat vast sums of money had been 
for purposes which nobody understood, and to pe 
whom nobody knew. In the beginning of the folio 
session several members proposed that this extraordi 
account should be taken into consideration; but the in 
was xvarded off by the other party, who declared tha 
parliament could not examine any account which Irad 
presented to a former session. The debate xvas fierce 
long ; and ended in a division, by which the motion 
rejected. A motion of the same nature was made by 
Carteret in the House of Peers, and gave rise to a 
keen dispute, maintained by the same arguments, 
issuing m the same termination. 

§ XXXVI. The next remarkable contest was occa 
ed by a motion of Sir R. Walpole, who proposed the 
of one million should be granted to his majesty, tov, 
redeeming the like sum of the increased capital o 
South Sea company, commonly called South Sea annu 
Several members argued for the expediency of appl 
this sum to the payment of the debt due to the bank, 
part of that encumbrance was saddled with an inteie 
six per cent, whereas the interest paid for the other 
that constituted the public debt did not exceed four 
cent. Many plausible arguments were ofi’ered on 
sides of the question ; and at length the motion was 
ried in the affirmative. The House having resolved 
into a committee to consider of the national debt, Sir 
Barnard made a motion, for enabling his majesty to 
money either by the sale of annuities, or by borrowi 
an interest not exceeding three per cent, to be applie 
wards redeeming the South Sea annuities ; and that 
of the said annuitants as should be inclined to subs 
their respective annuities, should be preferred to all ot 
He said, that even those public securities which bo 
interest of three per cent, only were sold at a premiii 
Change Alley ; he was, therefore, persuaded, that all t 
who were willing to give a premium for a three per 
security would gladly lend their money to the govern 
at the same interest, snould books of subscription be op 
for that purpose, with an assurance that no part o 
principal should be paid off for fourteen years. He e 
tinted upon the national advantages that would ac 
from a reduction of interest. From easy and obvious 
eolations he inferred, that in a very little time the int 
upon all the South Sea annuities would be reduced 
four to three per cent, without any danger to public 
dit, or breach of public faith : that then the produ 
the sinking fund would amount to fourteen hun 
thousand pounds per annum, to be applied only tow- 
redeeming the capital of the several trading compan 
he proved that this measure would bring every on 
them so much within the power of parliament, that 
would be glad to accept of three per cent, interest on 
reasonable terms : in which case the sinking fund w 
rise to one million six hundred thousand pounds per 
num. Then the parliament might venture to annihi 
one half of it, by freeing tbe people from the taxes u 
coals, candles, soap, leather, and such other imposit 
as lay heavy upon the poor labourers and manufactur 
the remaining part of the sinking fund might be app 
tow-ards the discharge of those annuities and public d 
which bore an interest of three per cent, only, and a 
wards towards diminishing the capitals of the sev 
trading companies till the term of fourteen years sh 
be expired ; then the sinking fund would again amoii 
above a million yearly, which would be sufficient for 
ing them off, and freeing the nation entirely from al 
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encumbrances. This salutary scheme was violently op- 
posed by Alderman Heathcote, and other partisans of the 
ministr)’ : yet all their olgections were refuted ; and, in 
order to defeat the project, they were obliged to have re- 
course to artifice. Mr. Winmngton moved, that all the 
jiublic creditors, as well as the South Sea annuitants, 
should be comprehended. Sir John Barnard demon- 
strated, that it might be easy for the government to borrow 
money at three per cent, sufficient for paying off such of 
the proprietors of four-and-twenty millions as were not 
willing to accept of that interest, but it would be extremely 
difficult to borrow enough to satisfy the proprietors of 
four-and-forty millions, who might choose to have their 
irincipal ratlier than such an interest. Nevertheless, reso- 
utions were founded on this and other alterations of the 
original scheme; and a bill was immediately prepared. 
It produced many other debates, and was at last post- 
poned by dint of ministerial influence. The same vener- 
able patriot, who projected this scheme, moved that as 
soon as the interest of all the national redeemable debt 
should be reduced to three per cent, the House would take 
off some of the heavy taxes which oppressed the poor and 
the manufacturers : but this motion was rejected by the 
majority. 

. § XXXVTI. The last disputes of this ses- 

■ • ' sion were excited by a bill sent down from 
the Lords for punishing the magistrates and city of Edin- 
burgh, on account of the murder of John Porteous. In 
the beginning of the session Lord Carteret recapitulated 
the several tumults and riots which had lately happened 
in different parts of the kingdom. He particularly insisted 
upon the atrocious murder of Captain Porteous, as a fla- 
grant insult upon the government, and a violation of the 
public peace, so much the more dangerous, as it seemed 
to have been conceited and executed with deliberation 
and decency. He suspected that some citizens of Edin- 
burgh had been concerned in the murder, not only from 
this circumstance, but likewise because, notwithstanding 
the reward of two hundred pounds, which had been 
offered bv proclamation for the discovery of any person 
who acte^ in that tragedy, not one individual hacl as yet 
been detected. He seemed to think that the magistrates 
had encouraged the riot, and that the city had forfeited its 
charter : and he proposed a minute inquiry into the parti- 
culars of the affair. He was seconded by the Duke of 
Newcastle and the Earl of Hay : though this last noble- 
man differed in opinion from him with respect to the 
charter of the city, which, he said, could not be justly 
forfeited by the fault of the magistracy. The Lords re- 
solved, That the magistrates and other persons from whom 
they might obtain the necessary information concerning 
this riot should be ordered to attend ; and. That an address 
should be presented to his majesty desiring that the dif- 
ferent accounts and papers relating to the murder of Cap- 
tain Porteous might be submitted to the perusal of the 
House. These documents being accordingly examined, 
and all the witnesses arrived, including three Scottish 
judges, a debate arose about the manner in which these 
last should be interrogated, whether at the bar, at the 
table, or on the woolsacks. Some Scotti.sh lords asserted 
that they had a right to be seated next to the judges of 
England : but after a long debate this claim was rejected, 
and the judges of Scotland appeared at the bar in their 
robes. A bill was brought in to disable Alexander Wil- 
son, Esquire, Lord Provost of Edinburgh, from enjoying 
any office or place of magistracy in the city of Edinburgh, 
or elsewhere in Great Britain ; for imprisoning the said 
Alexander Wilson; for abolishing the guard of that city; 
and for taking away the gates of the Nether-Bow port, so 
as to open a communication between the city and suburbs, 
in which the king’s troops are quartered. The Duke of 
Argyle, in arguing against this bill, said he could not 
think of a proceeding more harsh or unprecedented than 
the present, as he believed there was no instance of the 
whole weight of parliamentary indignation, for such he 
called a proceeding Liy a bill ex post facto, falling upon 
any single person, far less upon any community, for 
crimes that were within the reach of the inferior courts 
of justice ; for this reason he observed, that if the lord 
provost and citizens of Edinburgh should suffer in the 


terms of the present bill, they would suffer by a cruel, 
unjust, and fantastical proceeding; a pioceeding of which 
the worst use might be made, i^ ever the nation should 
have the misfortune to fall under a partial, self-interested 
administration. He told them he sat in the parliament of 
Scotland when that part of the treaty of union relating to 
the privileges of the royal burghs was settled on the same 
footing as religion, that is, they were made unalterable by 
any subsequent parliament of Great Britain. Notwith- 
standing the eloquence and warmth of his remonstrance, 
the bill was sent down to the House of Commons, where 
it produced a violent contest. The Commons set on foot 
a severe scrutiny into the particular circumstances that 
preceded and attended the murder of Porteous : from the 
examination of the witne.sses, it appeared that no fieeman 
or citizen of Edinburgh was concerned in the riot, which 
was chiefly composed of country people, excited by the 
relations of some unhappy persons whom Porteous and 
his men had slam at the execution of the smuggler; and 
these were assisted by ’prentice boys, and the lowest class 
of vagabonds that happened to be at Edinburgh ; that the 
lord provost had taken all the precautions to prevent mis- 
chief that his reflection suggested ; that he even exposed his 
person to the rage of the multitude, in his endeavour to dis- 
perse them ; and that if he had done amiss he erred from 
want of judgment, rather than from want of inclination to 
rotect the unhappy Porteous. It likewise appeared that 
Ir. Lindsay, member for the city of Edinburgh, had gone 
ill person to General Moyle, commander of the forces in 
North Britain, informed him of the not, implored his im- 
mediate assistance, and promised to conduct his troops 
into the city ; and that his suit was rejected, because he 
could not produce a uTitten order from the magistracy, 
which he neither could have obtained in such confusion, 
nor v'entured to carry about his person through the midst 
of an enraged populace. The Scottish members exerted 
themselves with uncommon vivacity in defence of that 
capital. ’They were joined by Sir John Barnard, Lord 
Cornbury, Mr. Shippen, and Mr. Oglethorpe. Lord Pol- 
warth declared, that if any gentleman would show where 
one argument in the charge against the lord provost and 
the city of Edinburgh had been proved, he would that in- 
stant give his vote for the commitment of the bill. He 
sgid, if gentlemen would lay their hands upon their hearts, 
and ask themselves whether they would have voted in 
this manner had the case of Edinburgh been that of the 
city of Bristol, York, or Norwich, he ^vas persuaded they 
would have required that every tittle of the charge against 
them should have been fully and undeniably proved. 
Some amendments and mitigations being inserted in the 
bill, it passed the House, was sent back to the Lords, who 
agreed to the alterations, and then received the royal 
assent. 

§ XXXVIII. The next effort of the minister was ob- 
liquely levelled at the liberty of tbe press, which it was 
much for his interest to abridge. The errors of his con- 
duct, the mystery of that corruption which he had so suc- 
cessfully reduced to a system, and all the blemishes of his 
administration, had been exposed and ridiculed, not only 
in political periodical writings produced by the most emi- 
nent hands, but likewise in a succession of theatrical 
pieces, which met with uncommon success among the 
people. He either wanted judgment to distinguish men 
of genius, or could find none that would ^.ngage in his 
service ; he, therefore, employed a set of wretched authors, 
void of understanding and ingenuity. They undertook 
the defence of his ministry, and answered the animadver- 
sions of his antagonists. ’Tlie match was so extremely 
unequal, that, instead of justifying his conduct, they ex- 
osed it to additional ridicule and contempt : and he saw 
imself in danger of being despised by the whole nation. 
He resolved to seize the first opportunity to choke those 
canals through which the torrent of censure had flowed 
upon his character. The manager of a playhouse com- 
municated to him a manuscript farce, entitled, the Golden 
Rump, which was fraught with treason and abuse upon 
the government, and had been presented to the stage for 
exhibition. This performance was produced in the House 
of Commons. The minister descanted upon theinsolence, 
the malice, the immorality, and the seditious calumny. 
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which had been of late propagated in theatrical pieces. A 
bill was brought in to limit the number of playhouses; 
to subject all dramatic writers to the inspection of the 
lord chamberlain ; and to compel them to take out a 
license for every production before it could appear on the 
stage. Notwithstanding a vigorous opposition, this bill 
passed through both Houses with extraordinary despatch, 
and obtained the rojal sanction. In this debate the Earl 
of Chesterfield distinguished himself by an e.xcellent 
speech, that will e\er endear his character to all the fi lends 
of genius and literature, to all those who aie wainicd w'lth 
zeal for the liberties of their country. “ Oiii stage (said 
he) ought certainly to be kept within due bounds; but, 
for this puriiose, our laws as they stand at present are 
sufficient. If our stage-player-, at any time exceed those 
bounds, they ought to be prosecuted ; they may be punish- 
ed. We liaie precedents, we have examples of persons 
punished foi things less tiimmal than some pieces which 
nave been lately represented ; a new law must, therefore, 
be unnecessary ; and in the present case it cannot be un- 
necessary without being dangerous. Every unnecessary 
restraint is a fetter upon the legs, is a shackle upon the 
hands, of liberty. One of the greatest blessings we enjoy, 
one of the greatest blessings a people can enjoy, is liberty. 
But every good m this life has its allay of evil. Licen- 
tiousness is the allay of liberty. It is an ebullition, an ex- 
crescence; It IS a speck upon the eve of the political 
body, which I can never touch but with a gentle, with a 
trembling hand ; lest I destroy the body, lest I injure the 
eye upon which it is apt to appear. If the stage becomes 
at any time licentious, if a play appears to be a libel upon 
the government, or upon any particular man, the king’s 
courts are open ; the law is sufficient to punish the offender. 
If poets and players are to be restrained, let them be re- 
strained as other subjects are, by the known laws of their 
country : if they offend, let them he tried as everv Eng- 
lishman ought to be, by God and their country. Do not 
let us subject them to' the arbitrary will and pleasure of 
any one man. A power lodged in the hands of a single 
man to judge and determine without limitation, control, 
or appeal, is a sort of power unknown to our laws, incon- 
sistent with our constitution. It is a higher, a more ab- 
solute power than we trust even to the king himself; and, 
therefore, I must think we ought not to ve't any such 
power in Ins majestv’s lord chamberlain.” His arguments 
had no effect, tliough the House admired his elocution: 
and the playhouse bill passed into a law. On the twenty- 
first day of June the king made a short speech to both 
Houses, and the lord chancellor proioguedthe parliament. 
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A D 1717 CONGRESS had been opened at 

■ ■ ‘ ■ Niemerow in Poland to compromise the 
differences between the czarina and the grand signor : 
but this proving ineffectual, tlie emperor declared w’ar 


against the Turks, and demanded assistance from t 
diet of the empire. He concerted the operations of t 
campaign with the Empress of IMiiscovy. It was agre 
that the imperialists, under Count Seckendorf, sbou 
attack W’idin m Servia, while the Russians, coniman 
ed by Count do Munich, should penetrate to the U 
mine, and besiege Oczakow, on the Boristlienes. Tli 
accordingly adtanced against this place, winch was gi 
risoned by tw’enty thousand men ; and on the side of t 
Boristlienes defended by eighteen galleys. The Muscovit 
carried on their approaches with such impetuosity a 
perseverance, that the Turks were terrified at their valo 
and in a few days capitulated. Among those who sign 
ized themselves by uncommon marks of prowess in the 
."'ttacks, was General Keith, now field-marshal in t 
Prussian service, who was dangerously wounded on t 
occasion. Meanwhile Count Seckendorf, finding it i 
possible to reduce Widin without a squadron of ships 
the Danube, turned his arms against Nissa, which was s 
rendered to him on tiie eiglit-and-twentieth day of Jul 
but this was the furthest verge of his good fortune. T 
Turks attacked the post which the imperialists occupi 
along the Danube. They took the fort of Padudil, burn 
the town of Has in Wallachia, and plundered the neig 
bouring villages. The Prince of Saxe-Hildburghause 
who had invested Bagnalack in Bosnia, was defeated, a 
obliged to repass the Saave. Count Seckendorf was r 
called to Vienna : and the command of the army devolv 
upon Count Philippi. Count Kevenhuller w’as oblig 
to retieat from Servia; and Nissa was ’retaken by tl 
Mussulmen. The conferences at Niemerow were brok 
off; and the Turkish plenipotentiaries returned to Co 
stantinople. 

§ II. The kingdom of Poland now enjoyed the m 
perfect repose under the dominion of Augustus. Per 
nand, the old Duke of Courland, dving without issu 
Ihe succession was disputed by the Teutonic order a 
the kingdom of Poland, while the States of Courla 
claimed a right of election, and sent deputies to Peter 
burg, imploring the protection of the czarina. A body 
Russian troops immediately entered that country ; and' tl 
Stales elected the Count de Biron, high-chamberlain 
the Empress of IMuscovv. The Elector of Cologn, 
grand-master of the Teutonic order, protested against th 
election ; but the King of Poland agreed to it, on certa 
conditions settled at Dantzic with the commissaries of tl 
new duke and those of the czarina. In the month of Jul 
John Gaston de Medicis, Great Duke of Tuscany, die 
at Florence ; and the Prince de Craon took possession 
bis territories, in the name of the Duke of Lorraine, 
whom the emperor had already granted the eventual i 
vestilure of that duchy. 

§ III. In England, the attention of the public was a 
tracted bv an open breach in the royal family. The Pri 
cess of Woles had advanced to the very last month of li 
pregnancy befoie the king and queen were informed of h 
being with child. She was tw’ice conveyed from Ham] 
ton-court to the palace of St. James’s, w’hen her labo 
pains w’ere supposed to be approaching : and at leng 
was deliveied of a prince.ss in about two hours after h 
arrival. The king being apprized of this event, sent 
message by the Earl of Essex to the prince, expressing h 
displeasure at the conduct of his royal highness, as an i 
dignity offered to himself and the queen. The prin 
deprecated his majestv’s anger in several submissive letter 
and implored the queen’s mediation. The princess loin 
her entreaties to those of his royal highness ; but ali the 
humility and supplication proved ineffectual. The kii 
in another message sent by the Duke of Gialton, observe 
that the prince bad removed the princess twice in tl 
week immediately preceding the day of her delivery, fro 
the place of his majesty’s residence, in expectation of h 
labour : and both times, on his return, industriously co 
cealed from the knowledge of the king and queen eve 
circumstance relating to this important affair: that 
last, without giving any notice to their majesties, he ha 
precipitately hurried the princess from Ilampton-court, i 
a condition not to be named : that the whole teiiour ofh 
conduct, for a considerable time, had been so entirely voi 
of all real duty to the king, that bis majesty had reason 
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be highly offended with him. He gave him nderstand, 
that until he should withdraw his regard and^ p'" nfidence 
from those by’ whose instigation and advice he’‘^,h direct- 
ed and encouraged in his unwarrantable behavr/’ir to his 
majesty and the queen, and return to his duty, l?®'should 
not reside in the palace : he, therefore, signified plea- 
sure that he should leave St. James’s, with all his'family, 
when it could be done without prejudice or inconvenience 
to the princess. In obedience to this older the prince re- 
tired to Kew, and made other efforts to be re-admitted into 
liis majesty’s favour, which, however, he could not retrieve. 
Whatever' might have been his design in concealing so 
long from the king and queen the pregnancy of the prin- 
cess, and aftei wards hurrying her from place to place in 
such a condition, to the manifest hazard of her life, his 
majesty had certainly cause to be offended at this pait of 
his conduct: though the punishment seems to have been 
severe, if not rigorous ; for he was not even admitted into 
the presence of the queen his mother, to express Ins duty 
to her, in her last moments, to implore her forgiveness, and 
receive her last blessing. She died of a mortification of 
her bowels, on the twentieth day of November, in the 
fifty-fifth year of her age, regretted as a princess of un- 
common sagacity, and as a pattern of conjugal virtue. 

§ IV. The king opened the session of pailiamenton the 
twenty-fourth day of January, with a short speech recom- 
mending the despatch of the public business with prudence 
and unanimity. Each House presented a warm address of 
condolence on the queen’s deatli, with which he seemed to 
be extremely affected. Thougli tlie House of Commons 
unanimously sympathized with the king in his affliction, 
the minister. still met with contradiction in some of his fa- 
vourite measures. One would imagine tliat all the argu- 
ments for and against a standing army in time of peace 
had been already exhausted ; but, when it was moved that 
the same number of land-forces which they had voted m 
the preceding year should be continued in jiay for the en- 
suing year, the dispute was renewed witli surprising viva- 
city, and produced some reasons which had not been sug- 
gested before. The adherents of the minister fairly owned, 
that if the army should be disbanded, or even considerably 
reduced, they believed the torv interest would prevail: 
that the present number of forces was absolutely necessary 
to maintain the peace of the kingdom, which was filled 
with clamour and discontent, as well as to support the 
whig interest ; and that they would vote for keeping up 
four times the number, should it be found expedient for 
that purpose. The members m the opposition replied, 
that this declaration was a severe satire on the ministry, 
whose conduct had given birth to such a spirit of discon- 
tent. They said it was m effect a tacit acknowledgment, 
that what they called the whig interest was no more than 
an inconsiderable party, which had engrossed the adminis- 
tration by indirect methods ; whicii acted contrary to the 
sense of the nation ; and depended for support upon a 
military power, liy which the people in general were 
overawed, and consequently enslaved. Tliey affirm- 
ed, tliat the discontent of which the ministry complained 
was m a great measure owing to that very standing 
army, which perpotuated their taxes, and iiung over 
their heads as the instruments of arbitrary jiower and 
oppression. Lord Polwarlh explained the natuie of 
w'liig principles, and demonstrated that the partv which 
distinguished itself by this appellation, no longer le- 
t, lined the maxims by which the whigs were oiiginally 
characterized. Sir John Hynde Cotton, who spoke with 
the courage and freedom of an old Engli.sh baron, declared 
he never knew a member of that House, who acted on 
true whig principles, vote for a standing army in time of 
peace : “ I have heard of whigs (said he) who opposed all 
unlimited votes of credit : I have heard of whigs who look- 
ed upon corruption as the greatest curse that could be- 
f.ill any nation : I have heard of whigs who esteemed the 
liberty of the press to be the most valuable privilege of a 
free people, and triennial parliaments as the greatest bul- 
wark of their liberties ; and I have heard of a whig admi- 
nistiation which has resented injuries done to the trade of 
the nation, and levenged insults offered to the British 
flag.” The ministry triumphed as usual, and the same 
number of forces was continued. 

3 y 


§V. Ever since the treaty of Seville, the Spaniards in 
America had almost incessantly insulted and distiessrd 
the commerce of Great Britain. ' They disputed the right 
of English tradeis to cut logwood in the bay ofCampeachc, 
and gathei salt on the island of Toitug.is ; tlioughihat iigiit 
was acknowledged by implication in all the treaties winch 
had been lately concluded between the two nations. Th(> 
cajitams of their armed vessels, known by the name of 
guarda-costas, had made a practice of boarding and jilun- 
dering British ships, on pretence of searching for contra- 
band commodities, on which occasions they had behaved 
with the utmost insolence, cruelty, and rapine. Some of 
their ships of war had actually attacked a fleet of English 
merchant ships at the isl.ind of Tortugas, as if they had been 
at open enmity w’lth England. They had seized and de- 
tained a great number of British vessels, impiisoncd their 
crews, and confiscated their cargoes, in violation of tieaties, 
in defiance of common justice and humanitv. Repeated 
memortaL were presented to the court of Sjiain, by the 
British ambassador at Madrid. He was amused with eva- 
sive answers, vague promises of inquiry, and cedulas of 
instructions sent to the Spanish governors in Americ.i, to 
which they paid no sort of regard. Not but that the Spa- 
niards had reason to complain, in their turn, of the illicit 
commerce which the English traders from Jamaica and 
other islands cairied on with their subjects oii the con- 
tinent of South Ameiica : though this could not justify the 
depred itions and cruelties which the commanders of the 
guarda-costas had committed, without piovocatioii or pre- 
tence. 

§ VI. The merchants of England loudly complained of 
these outrages ; the nation was fired with resentment, and 
cried for vengeance ; but the minister appeared cold, 
phlegmatic, and timorous. He knew that a war woulcl 
involve him m such difficulties as must of necessity en- 
danger his administration. The tieasure whuh he now 
employed for domestic purposes must in that case be 
expended in military armaments : the wheels of that 
machine on which he had raised his influence would no 
longer move : the opposition would of consequence gain 
ground, and the imposition of fiesh taxes, necessary for 
the maintenance of the war, would fill up tlie measure of 
popular resentment against his person and ministry. 
Moved by these considerations, he mdustiiously endea- 
voured to avoid a rupture, and to obtain some sort of 
satisfaction by dint of memorials and negociations, m 
which he betraved his own fears to such a degree, as ani- 
mated the Spaniards to peisisl in their depredations, and 
encouraged the court of Madrid to disregard the remon- 
strances of the British ambassador. But this apprehension 
of war did not proceed from Spam only : the two branches 
of the house of Bourbon were now united by politics, as 
well as by consanguinity; and he did not doubt that in 
case of a rupture with S|iam, they would join their forces 
against Great Britain. Petitions were delivered to the 
House by merchants from different parts of the kingdom, 
explaining the repeated violences to which they had been 
exposed, and imploring relief of the parliament. These 
were referred to a committee of the whole House ; and an 
order was made to admit the petitioners, if they should 
think fit, to be heard by themselves or by counsel. Sn 
.Win Barnard moved for an address to the king, that all 
the memorials and papers relating to the Spanish depreda- 
tions should be laid before the House ; and this, with some 
alteration proposed by Sir Robert Walpole, was actually 
presented. In compliance with the request, an enormous 
iniillilude ofletteisand memoiials was produced. 

§ VII. The House, in a grand committee, proceeded to 
hear counsel for the merchants, and examine evidence : bv 
which It ap|ieared that amazing acts of wanton cruelty and 
injustice had been perpetrated by Spaniards on the sub- 
jects of Great Britain Mi. Pulteney expatiated upon 
these circumstances of barbarity. He demonstrated, from 
treaties, the right of the British traders to the logwood of 
Camneachy, and to the salt of Tortugas ; he exposed the 
pusillanimity of the minister, and the futility of his nego- 
ciations ; he moved for such resolutions as would evince 
the resentment of an miured nation, and the vigour of a 
British pailiament. These were waimly combated bv Sir 
Robert Walpole, who affiimed, they wou'd cramp the 
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111 till ir ciulca'.oiirs to comproiniso ltii'<;e tlifTer- 
t•Ilce^ ; tli.il tlic”i ^^o^ll(l fruslnile tlieir nesoculioiis, iii- 
ircnch upon tiie kina's preroaativc, nnd prccipil.iio lhi> 
nation uUo an unntc. ":ir\ and cApensivn v.ar. An^ncrs 
produced replies, and a >:Piicral deb.uo ensued. A icso- 
lutiou v..as rcporli d ; but tlie ([uestion bctiu; put for reconi- 
mittin^ It, uas carriid in the nespitne. 'llie Hou<!e, lum- 
ever, a-areed to an address, beseecliiiia Ins inaicsiy to use 
Ills endeatours to obtain elltctn.d relief for Ins iniuied 
subjects, to convince the court of Sjiain tii.it Ins iin|Cs|\ 
could no lonaer snflLr such tonst.int and rcpiateil insults 
and injuries to be can led on, to the dishonoiii of luscroun, 
nnd to the ruin of Ins tindiiia subjects ; and assuring him, 
that in case his rnj.d and IricinlK tiistaiices uith the catho- 
lic kina should iniscam, the House uoiild etfeclually sup- 
port his in.ijf 't\ in t.ikiiig .Stull ineasuies us honour and 
justice slioiihl male it necess.iry fur him to pursue. To 
this address die kiiva made a fatoiirablc answer. 

1-11! 5 ^ III. The ue\t important subject on 

' ■ uhich both sides exercised their talents, was 
a bill prepared and brought m by I\Ir. Pulteney, for the 
more cflectual securing the trade of his majesty’s sub- 
jects m America. This uas no other than the revival of 
part of tuo acts passed m the reign of Queen Anne, by 
avliich the properij of all piizes taken from the enemy was 
vested m the captors : while the sovereign was empowered 
to grant commissions ot charters to any persons or societies, 
for taking any ships, goods, harbours, lands, or fortifica- 
tions of the nation’s enemies in America, and for holding 
and enjoying the same as their otvn property and estate 
for ever The ministry endeavoured to evade the discus- 
sion of this bill, by amusing the House with other busi- 
ness, until an end should be put to the session. A mean 
artifice was practised with this view; and some severe 
.iltercation jiassed between Sir Robert \\alpoieand Mr. 
Pulteney. At length the bill was read, and gave rise to a 
very long and warm contest, in which the greatest oratois 
of both sides found oppoitunities to display their eloquence 
and satire. Mr. Pulteney defended the lull with all the 
aidour of paternal affection; but, notwithstanding his 
warmest endeavours, it w.as reiccted upon a division. 

^ IX. \\ hen the mutiny bill was sent up to the House 
of Lords, a long debate arose upon the number of troops 
voted for the ensuing year. Lord Carteret explained the 
situation of afl'aiis in almost every n.ition of Europe with 
gie.it conciseness and piecision. He demonstrated the 
improbabilitj of a rupture between Great Britain and any 
power against which a land army could be of any service, 
lie examined the domestic circumstances of the nation ; 
and proved, that wdiatever discontents there might be in 
the kingdom, there xvas little or no disaffection, and no 
seeming design to overturn or disturb the government. In 
answer to an argument, that such a number of regular 
foices xv.as necessary for preventing or quelling tunaults, 
and for en.abhng the civil magistrate to execute the laws of 
his country, he expiessed his hope that he should nex-er 
sec the nation leduced to such unfortunate circumstances : 
he said, a law w Inch the cu il pow er was unable to execute, 
must either be in iGclf oppressive, or such a one as afforded 
.a handle for oppiession. In arguing for a reduction of the 
forces, he took notice of the great increase of the national 
ex-pense He obseiTed, that before the revolution, the 
people of England did not raise aboxe two millions for 
the whole of the public charge; but now what w-as c.alled 
the cuirent expense, for which the parliament annually 
provided, exceeded that sum ; besides the civil list, the 
inteiest due to the public cieditors, and the sinking fund, 
which, added togethei, composed a burthen of six millions 
yearly. The Earl of Chesterfield, on the same subject, 
affirmed, that slavery .and arbitral y poxver were the certain 
consequences of keeping up a standing armv for anv num- 
ber of years It is the machine by which' the cli'ams of 
slavery aie rivetted upon a free people. They m.iv be 
spcietly prepared by corruption ; but, unless a standing 
armx piotected those that forged them, the people would 
break them asunder, and chop off the polluted hands In- 
which they were prepaied. By degrees a free people 
must be accustomed to be governed by an armx : by de- 
giees that aimy must be made strong enough to liold them 
m subjection. England had for many years been accus- 
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tomed to a standing army, undu pritemeof its liLiiigiiL 
sary to asMst ilie civil power; and by degrees the mm 
and 'trength of it haxe been increasing. At the- .leete 
of the late king it did not exceed .six ihoueand : it e 
amounted to double that number, x\ Inch h.is beni si 
aii.gnunted unde-r \-ariou? pretences. Ho there 'ore e 
eluded, that slaxery, under the eli-gni'-e of an army 
protcctnig the liherties of the people, was creeping iii u| 
them by degree-. : if no leduction should be made, 
declared he- slimild expect in a lew xe.trs to hear so 
minister, or l.noiirite ot a minister, terrifying the Ho 
xxitli imaginary plots and iinasioiis, and making the t 
of Europe in se.irch of possible dangers, to show t 
necessity of kep]nng up a mercenary standing army, th 
times as numerous as the piesent. In spite of these su 
gestions, the standing army maintained its ground. T 
same noblemen, assisted by Lord Bathurst, distinguish 
tliemselxes m a debate upon the Spanish depredation 
which comprehended the same arguments that xx-ere us 
in the House of Commons. They met xx-ith the sa 
success III both. Resolutions equivalent to those of tl 
loxx-er House xxere taken : an address xxas presented ; an 
his majesty assured them he would repeat, in the mo 
pressing manner, his instances at the court of Spain i 
order to obtain satisfaction and security for Ins subject 
trading to America. Tins assurance was renexved in In 
speech at the close of the session, on the tw entieth of May 
xxdien the pailiament xx-as prorogued. 

§ X. At this period the Princess of M'ales xx-as delix-ere 
of a son, xvho xx-as baptized by the name of George, now 
King of Great Britain. His'biith xx-as celebrated xviti 
uncommon rejoicings: addresses of congiatulatioii xxcr 
presented to the king by the two iinixersities, and by 
almost all the cities and communities of the kingdoiii. 
But the Prince of Wales still hiboured under the displea- 
sure of his m-.qesty, xvho had ordered the lord chambeil.xin 
to signify in the Gazette, that no person xx-ho x isited the 
prince should be admitted to the court of St. .Tames’s. 
His royal highness xxas divested of all the exteinal marks 
of roy.alty. and lived like a prix-ate gentleman, cultivating 
the virtues of a social life, and enjoying the best fruits of 
conjugal felicity. In the latter end’of this month, Rear- 
Admiral Haddock set sail xvith a strong squadion for the 
Mediterranean, xx-liich it xvas hoped xvould give xveight to 
the negociation of the British minister at the court of 
Madrid. The .act to discourage the retail of spirituous 
liquors had incensed the populace to such a degree ns 
occasioned numberless tumults in the cities of London 
and \I estminster. They xx-ere so addicted to the appella- 
tion of gin or genexa, that they ran all risks rather than 
forego It entirely ; and so little regard xx-as p.aid to the laxv 
by which it xvas prohibited, that in less than txvo years 
txvelx-e thousand persons xvithin the bills of mortality were 
convicted of having sold it illegally. Nearly one half of 
that number xvere cast in the penalty of one bundled 
pounds : and three thousand persons jiaid ten pounds 
each, for an e.xemption from the disgrace of being com- 
mitted to the house of correction. 

§ XI The xx-ar maintained by the emperor and the czarina 
against the Ottoman Porte, had not yet produced any 
decisix'e event. Count Seckendorf xx-as disgraced and con- 
fined on account of his ill success of the last c.impaign. 
General Doxat xx-as tried by a council of xvar at Belgrade, 
and condemned to death for haxing surrendered to the 
enemy the toxvn of Nwsa, in xvhich he commanded. The 
diet of the empire granted a subsidy of fifty Roman 
months to the emperor, xxho began to make vigorous pre- 
parations for the ensuing campaign : but in the meantime, 
Ragotski, ^''alxode of Transylvania, revolted against the 
house of Austria, and brought a considerable army- into 
the field, under the protection of the grand signor. He 
xx-as immediately proclaimed a rebel, and a price set upon 
Ills head by the court of Vienna. Tlie Turks taking tlie 
field eaily, reduced the fort of Usitz and hleadia, and 
undeitook the siege of Orsova, xvhich, however, ihcy 
abandoned at the approach of the imperial army, coin- 
m.anded by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, assisted by 
Count Konigsegg. The Turks, being reinforced, marched 
back, and attacked the imperialists, by xxliom they xvere 
repulsed after an obstinate engagement. The Germans, 
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notwitlistanding this advantage, repassed the iDanube; and 
then the infidels made themselves masters of Orsova, 
where they found a fine tram of artillery, designed for the 
siege of Widm. By the conquest of this place, the Turks 
laid the Danube open to their galleys and vessels;' and the 
Germans retired under the cannon of Belgrade. o,In the 
Ukraine, the Russians under General Count Mumeh ob- 
tained the advantage over the Turks in two engagements • 
and General Lacy routed the Tartars of the Crimea; but 
they returned in greater numbers, and harassed the Mus- 
covites in such a manner, by intercepting their provisions, 
and destroying the country, that they were obliged to aban- 
don the lines of Precops. 

§ XII. In the month of October, an affair of very small 
impoitance produced a rupture between the King of Den- 
mark and the Elector of Hanover. A detachment of 
Hanoverians took by assault the castle of Steiuhorst, be- 
longiiig to the privy counsellor Wederkop, and defended 
by thiity Danish dragoons, who had received orders to 
renel force by force. Several men were killed on both 
sides before the Hanoverians could enter the place, when 
^e garrison was disarmed and conducted to the frontiers. 
This petty dispute about a small territory, which did not 
yield the value of one thousand pounds a-year, had well 
nigh involved Hanover in a war, which, in all probability. 
Great Britain must have maintained ; but tins dispute 
was compromised by a convention between the Kings of 
England and Denmark. 

§ XIII. The session of parliament was opened on the 
mst day of Februar}', when tlie kin^ in his speech to both 
Houses gave them to understand, that a convention was 
concluded and ratified between him and the King of .Spam, 
who had obliged himself to make reparation to the British 
subjects for their losses by certain stipulated payments: 
the plenipotentiaries were named and appointed for regu- 
lating, within a limited time, all those grievances and 
abuses %\hich had hitherto intenupted the commerce of 
Great Britain in the American seas ; and for settling all 
matters of dispute, in such a manner as might for the future 
prevent and remove all new causes and pretences of com- 
plaint. The motion for an address of approbation was 
disputed as usual. Though the convention was not yet 
laid before the House, the nature of it was well known to 
the leaders of the opposition. Sir William Wyndham 
observed, that if the ministry had made the resolutions 
taken by the parliament in the last session the foundation 
of their demands ; if they had discovered a resolution to 
break off all treating, rather than depart from the sense of 
parliament, either a defensive treaty might have been 
obtained, or by this time the worst would have been known : 
but, by what appeared from his majesty’s speech, the con- 
vention was no other than a preliininarv ; and, in all proba- 
bility, a very bad preliminary. He supposed the minister 
had ventured to clothe some of his creatures with full 
powers to give up the rights of the nation ; for they might 
do It if they durst. Sir Robert Walpole, in answer to 
the.se suggestions, affirmed, that the ministry h.ad on this 
occasion obtained more than ever on like occasions was 
known to be obtained : that they had reconciled the peace 
of their country with her true interest : that this peace was 
attended with all the advantages that the most successful 
arms could have jirocured : that future ages would con- 
sider this as the most glorious period of our history, and 
do justice to the councils that produced the happy event, 
which every gentleman divested of passion and prejudice 
was re.adv to do ; and which, he believed, the present age, 
when rightly informed, would not refuse. In a word, he 
extolled his own convention with the most extrava'^ant 
encomiums. “ 

§ XIV. The House resolved to address the king, that 
copies of all the memorials, representations, letters, and 
papers, presented to his majesty, or his secretary of state, 
relating to depredations, should’be submitted to the perusal 
of the House : but some members in the opposition were 
not contented with this resolution. Then Mr. .Sandys, who 
may he termed the “ Motion-maker,” moved for an address, 
desiring that the House might inspect all letters written’ 
and instructions given by the secretaries of state, or com- 
missioners of the admiralty, to .any of the British govern- 
ors in America, or any commander-in-chief, or captains of 


his majesty s ships of war, or his majesty’., minister at the 
court of Spain, or any of his majesty’s cdnsnls m Eiiione 
since the treaty of Seville, relatipg to the losses which the 
British subjects had sustained by means of depredations 
committed by the subjects of Spam m Europe and 
America. This was an unreasonable proposal, suggested 
by the spirit of animosity and faction. Mr. H. Walpole 
justly observed, that a compliance with such an address 
might lay open the most private transactions of the cabi’iet 
and discover secrets that ought, for the good of the kin<'- 
dom, to be concealed. It would discover to the court of 
Spam the ultimatum of the king’s demands and conces- 
sions, and the nation would therebv be deprived of manv 
advantage . which it might reap, were no such discovery 
made. He said, that so soon as the differences betwixt 
tbe two courts should arrive at such a crisis, and not before, 
the consuls were instructed to give notice to the merchants’ 
that they might retire in time with their effects ; but should 
such instruction come to the knowledge of the Spaniards 
It would be a kind of watch-word to put them on their 
guard, and unavoidably occasion the rum of many thou- 
sands of British subjects. Certain it is, no government 
could act either m external or domestic affairs with proper 
influence, dignity, and despatch, if every letter and in- 
struction relating to an unfinished negociation should be 
exposed to the view of such a numerous assembly, com- 
posed of individuals actuated by motives m themselves 
diametrically opposite. The motion being rejected by the 
[ majority, the same gentleman moved again for an address, 

: that his majesty would give directions for laying before the 
House copies of such memorials or representations as had 
been made, either to the King of Spam or to his ministers, 
since the treaty of Seville, relating to the depredations 
commuted in Europe or America. A debate ensued ; and, 
upon a division, the question passed m the negative. 

§ XV. The House, in a committee of supply, voted 
twelve thousand seamen for the service of the ensuing year, 
and the standing army was continued without reduction, 
though powerfully attacked by the whole strength of the 
opposition. The Commons likewise ordered an address 
to nis majesty, for the copies of several memorials since the 
treaty of Seville, touching the rights of Great Britain, or 
any infraction of treaties which had not been laid before 
them. These were accordingly submitted to the inspection 
of the House. By this time the convention itself was not 
only presented to the Commons, but also published for 
the information of the people. Divers merchants, planters, 
and others trading to America, the cities of London and 
Bristol, the merchants of Liverpool, and owners of sundry 
ships which had been seized by the Spaniards, offered pe- 
titions against the convention, by which the subjects of 
Spain were so far from giving up their groundless and un- 
justifiable practice of visiting and searching British ships 
sailing to and from the British plantations, that they ap- 
peared to have claimed the power of doing it as a right : for 
they insisted that the differences which had arisen concern- 
ing it should be referred to plenipotentiaries, to be discuss- 
ed by them without even agreeing to abstain from such 
visitation and search during the time that the discussion of 
this affair might last. They, therefore, prayed that they 
might have an opportunity of being heard, and allowed to 
represent the great importance of the British trade to and 
from the plantations in America ; the clc.-r indisputable 
right which they had to enjoy it, without being stopped, 
visited, or searched by the Spaniards, on any pretence 
whatsoever; and the certain inevitable destruction of all 
the riches and strength derived to Great Britain from that 
trade, if a .search of British ships sailing to and from their 
own plantations should be tolerated upon any pretext, or 
under any restrictions, or even if the freedom of this iiavi- 
g.ation should continue much longer in a state of uncer- 
tainty. These petitions were referred to the committee 
appointed to consider of the convention. Another remon- 
strance was likewise presented by the trustees for establish- 
ing the colony of Georgia, setting forth, that the King of 
Spain claimed that colony as part of his territories : and 
that by the convention, the reiiulation of the limits o'" Ca- 
rolina and Florida was referred to the determination of ple- 
nipotentiaries ; so that the colony of Georgia, which un- 
doubtedly belonged to the crow'n of Great Britain, was left 
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in dispute, \\liile tlie settlers remained in the most preca- 
rious and dangeioiis situation. It 'vas moved, that the 
meicliants should be heard by their counsel : but the pro- 
posal vas stienuously opposed by the ministry, and reject- 
ed upon a division. 

§ XVI. Tins famous convention concluded at the Pardo 
on the fourteenth day of January, imported, Tlial within 
six weeks, to be leckoned from the day on which the rati- 
fications were exchanged, two ministers plenipotentiaries 
should meet at Madrid, to confer, and finally rceulate the 
respective ]irelcnsions of the two crown', with relation to 
the trade and navigation in America and Europe, and to 
tlie limits of Florida and Carolina, as well as concerning 
other points which remained likewise to he adjusted, ac- 
cording to the former treaties subsisting between the two 
nations ; Tliat tlie plenipotentiaries should finish their 
conferences within the space of eight months: That in 
tlie meantime no progress should be made in tlie forti- 
fications of Florida and Carolina: That his catholic 
majesty should pay to the King of Great Britain the sum of 
ninety-five thousand pounds, for a balance due to the 
Clown and subjects of Great Britain, after deduction made 
ol tlie demands of the crown and subjects of Spain : That 
this sum should be employed for the satisfaction, dis- 
charge, and payment of the demands of the British subjects 
upon the crown of Spain : That this reciprocal discharge, 
however, should not extend or relate to tlie accounts and 
(lifferences which subsisted and were to be settled between 
the crown of Spain and the Assiento company, nor to any 
particular or private contracts that might subsist between 
either of the two crown', or their ministers, with the sub- 
jects of the other ; or between the subjects and subjects of 
each nation respectively : That his catholic majesty should 
cause the sum of ninety-five thousand pounds to be paid 
at London within four months, to be reckoned from the 
day on -.diich the ratifications were exchanged. Such was 
tlie substance of that convention, which alarmed and pro- 
voked the merchants and traders of Groat Britain, excited 
the indignation of all those who retained any regard for the 
honour of their country, and raised a general cry against the 
mini'terwho stood at the holm of administration. 

§ XVII. Thecyesofthe whole kingdom were now turned 
upon the House of Commons. The two contending parlies 
summoned their whole force for the approaching dispute ; 
on the day apnointed for considering the convention, four 
hundred meinoers had taken their scats by eight in the 
morning. In a committee of the whole House, certain 
West India merchants and planters were heard against the 
convention : 'o that tins and the following day were em- 
jiloyed in reading papers, and obiaining information. On 
the eighth day of Maich, Mr. II. Walpole having launched 
out in the praise of that agieement, moved for an address 
of appiobatioii to his majesty. He was seconded by Mr. 
Cani])hell, of Pembrokeshire; and the debate begaii with 
extr.iordinarv ardour. He who first di'tingiiislied himself 
in the lists was Sir Thomas Sanderson, at that time trea- 
surer to the Prince of Wales, afterwards Earl of Sc.ar- 
borough. All the officers and adherents of his royal 
liighiic's bad joined the opposition ; and be himself on 
this occasion sat in the gallery, to hear the debate on such 
an important transaction Sir Thomas Sanderson obseivcd, 
that the Siianiards by the convention, instead of giving us 
reparation, bad obliged us to give them a genera! release. 
They had not allowed the word satisfaction to be so much 
as once mentioned in the treaty. Even the Siianish pirate 
who bad cut off the ear of Cajitain Jenkins,' and used the 
most insulting cxpresbion towards the poison of the king — 
an expression which no British subject should decently re- 
peat — an expression whicli no man that bad a regard for bis 
sovereign could ever forgive — even tins fellow lived to en- 
joy tbo fruits of his rapine, and remained a living testimony 
of the cowardly tameness and mean submission of Great 

n Ciplam lenkins «««> master of a merch mtsiwp lie was hoarcl- 

b> the ciplAii) of «i ■^p-xnish 'juarti.i costa, who htm in the most 

Itarbarntis m.timer. I he SvJ.mi irds, alter lia'uis nmimaeed his vessel for 
what the> calkd conti.<b<inil commiHhliis, witlimit hniitncany thins to 
just>f> (heir Sf.irch, msnlted lenkinswith the most opprobrious mvecinrs. 
I hey tore off one of Ins ears, biddin? Iiiin carrs it lo his km?, and tell him 
they would «(*r%e him m tiic same manner snould an opportonitv offer 
they torlnreil him with the most shocking cruclt> , anil lltrealencil him with 
immediate death lliis man was examiiieil at tlie bar «t the lloiisr of 
Commons* and bein? asked by a menibei wliat lit (lioui’ht when he found 


Britain ; of the tnumphant haughtiness and stubborn prid 
of Spain. Lord Gage, one of the most keen, sjunted, an 
sarcastic orators in the House, stated in this manner th 
account of the satisfaction obtained from the court of Spaii 
by the convention : the losses sustained by the Spams 
depre./tions amounted to three hundred and forty thou 
sand pounds; the commis'arv, bv a stroke of his pei 
reduced this demand to two liundred thousand ])oiinds 
then forty-five thousand were struck off for prompt jiay 
ment : he next allotted sixty thousand pounds as the r 
maining' part of a debt pretended to he due to Spain, f 
the destruction of her fleet by Sir George Byng, though 
appeared by the instructions on the table, that Spam ha 
been already amply satisfied on that head : these dedu 
tions reduced the balance to ninety-five thousand pound, 
blit the King of Spain insisted upon the South Sea co 
pany’s paying immediately tlie sum of sixty-eight thousan 
pounds, as a debt due to him on one head of accoun 
though in other articles, his catholic majesty was indebte 
to the company a million o\er and al ove the demand 
the remainder lo be paid by Spam did not exceed seve 
and-twenty thousand pounds, from which she insisted upo 
deducting whatever she miglit have already given in sati 
faction for any of the Britisli ships that had been take 
and on being allowed the value of the St. Theresa, a Spa 
isli ship which bad been seized m the poit of Dublin. M 
W'. Pitt, with an energy of argument and diction peculi 
to himself, declaimed against the convention, as insecur 
unsatisfactory, and dishonourable to Great Britain. I 
said the grea't national objection, the searching of Briti 
ships, was not admitted, indeed, in the preamble ; b 
stood there as the reproach of the whole, as the stronge 
evidence of the fatal submi'sion that followed: on thep. 
of Spam, an usurpation, an inhuman tvranny claimed a 
exercised over the Ameritan seas ; on the ]>art of Englan 
an nndouhted tight bv treaties, and from God and natu 
declared and asserted in the resolution!, of parliamen 
were now referred to the discussion of plenipotentiari 
upon one and tlie same equal fool. This undoubted rig 
was to be discussed and regulated; and if to regulate 
to prescribe rules, ns in all construction it is, that rig 
was, hv the express words of the convention, to be giv 
up and sacrificed : for it must cease to be nnv thing fro 
the moment it is submitted to limitation. Mr. Lvttelto 
with equal foice and fluency, answered the speech of ]N 
II. kValpole “ After he had used many arguments 
persuade us to peace, (said he,) to any peace, good or b 
by pointing out the dangers of a war, dangers I by 
iiicans allow to be such as be represents them, be crown 
all those terrors wilb the name of the pretender. It wou 
be the cause of the pretender. The pretender woi 
come. Is the honourable gentleman sensible wbnt tl 
language impotls? The people of England complain 
the greatest wrongs and indignities : they complain of t 
mtcrmplion, the destruction of tlieir trade ; they think t 
peace lias left them in a worse condition than before : ai 
in answer to all these complaints, what are_ they tol 
Why, that tlieir continuing to siitfer all this, is the pr 
they must pay to keep the king and his faintly on 
throne of these realms. If tins were true, it ought not 
he owned; but it is tar fiom truth; the very reverse 
true. Nothing can weaken the family ; nothing shake 
establishment, but such measures as these, and such 1 
guage as this.” lie affirmed that if the ministers had p 
ceeded conformably to the intentions of parliament, tl 
would either liave acted with vigour, or have ohtaine 
real security in an express acknowledgment of our n 
not to be seaiclied as a preliminary, shw qua mm, to 
treating at all. Instead of tins, tliey had referred it to j 
nijiotenttaries. Would you. Sir, (said he,) submit t 
reference, whether you may travel unmolested from y 
bouse in town to your house in the country ? Your ri 

lum^telf in the hands of such barbarians^ '* I recommended my so 
God.” said he, “ and my cause to mv country.” 'Ihe beha\inur of 
bra\o 'eaman, tlie sicht of lijs ear, uhich was produced, w itli his acc 
ot the inilisnitie<5 wiui.h had been offered to the n.ition and «overci’ 
Great Briiam, filled the whole House with inriismtion. Jenkins 
nftenvarils emplu>cd in the ser\irc of the Cast India conipanv ; h 
pro\e«l himseli worthy of liis irood tortune in a Ion? encasement will 
pirate Anciia, durinc which he behaxed with extninrdinary courace 
londiict; and saxed bis own ship, with three others that were unde 
coinoy. 
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IS clear and undeniable, why would you have it discussed? 
but much less would you refer it, it two of your judges 
belonged to a gang which has often slopped and robbed 
you in your way thither before.” — ^The ministers, in vindi- 
cation of the convention, asserted, that the satisfaction 
granted by Spain was adequate to- the injury received: 
mat It was only the preliminary of a treaty which would 
remove all causes of complaint : that war was always ex- 
pensive and detrimental to a trading nation, as well as 
uncertain m its events : that France and Spain would 
certainly join their forces in case of a rupture with Great 
Britain : that there was not one power in Europe upon 
which the English could depend for effectual assistance ; 
and that war would favour the cause and designs of a 
popish pretender. Tlie House upon a division, agreed to 
the address; but when a motion was made for its being 
recommitted, the two parties renewed tlie engagement 
with redoubled eagerness and impetuosity. Sir William 
Wyndham and Mr. Pulteiiey poured all tiie thunder of 
their eloquence against the insolence of Spain, and the 
concessions of the British ministry. Sir Robert Walpole 
exerted all his fortitude and dexterity in defence of himself 
and his measures, and the question being put, the resolu- 
tions for the address were carried by a small majority. 

§ XVIII. Then Sir William Wyndham, standing up, 
made a pathetic remonstrance upon this determination. 
“ This address (said he) is intended to convince mankind, 
that the treaty under our consideration is a reasonable and 
an honourable treaty. But if a niaiorily of twenty-eight 
in such a full House should fail of that success ; if the 
people should not implicitly resign their reason to a vote 
of this House, what will he the consequence ? Will not 
the parliament lose its authority ? Will it not be thought, 
that even in the parliament we are governed by a faction ’ 
and what tlie consequence of this may be, I leave to those 
gentlemen to consider, who are now to give their vote for 
this address : for my own part, I will trouble you with no 
more, but with these my last words, I sincerely pray to 
Almighty God, who has so often wonderfully protected 
these kingdoms, that he will graciously continue his pro- 
tection over them, by preserving us from that impenamg 
danger which threatens the nation from without, and like- 
wise from that impending danger which threatens our 
constitution from within.” The minister was on this oc- 
casion deserted by his usual temper, and even provoked 
into personal abuse. He declared, that the gentleman 
who was now the mouth of his opponents had been looked 
upon as the head of those traitors, who twenty-five years 
before conspired the destruction of their country and of 
the royal family, in order to set a popish pretender upon 
the throne; that he was seized by the vigilance of the then 
government, and pardoned by its clemency : but all the 
use he had ungratefully made of that clemency, was to 
qualify himself according to law, that he and his party 
might some time or other have an opportunity to overtiiiow 
all law. He branded them all as traitors, and expressed 
his hope that their behaviour would unite all the true 
friends of the pieseiit happy establishment. To such a 
degree of mutual animosity were both sides inflamed, that 
the most eminent members of the minority actually retired 
from [larliament ; and were by the nation in general re- 
vered as maityis to the liberty of the people. 

§ XIX. The dis|)ute occasioned by the convention in 
the House of Lords, uas maintained with equal warmth, 
and perhajis with more abilities. After this famous treatv 
had been considered, Lord Cartel et suggested that pos- 
sibly one of the contracting powers had presented a protest 
or declaration, importing that she acceded to such or such 
a measure, only upon condition that the terms of that 
protest or declaration should be made good. He said, 
that until his mind should be free from tlie most distant 
suspicion that such a paper might exist in the present case, 
he could not form a just opinion of the transaction him- 
self, or communicate to their lordships any liglit which 
might be necessary for that purpose. The adherents to 
the ministry endeavoured to evade his curiosity in this 
particular, by general assertions : but he insisted on his 
suspicion with such perseverance, that at length the minis- 
try produced the copy of a declaration made by the King 
of Spain before he ratified the convention, signifying that 


his catholic majesty reserved to himself, in its lull force, 
the right of hemg able to suspend the assicnto ol iiegioes, 
in case the company should not pay within a shoirtiiiic 
the sum of si\ty-eight thousand "pounds sterling, owing to 
Spam on the duty ol negroes, or on the piofit of the ship 
Caroline; that under the validity and force of this protest, 
the signing of the said convention might be proceeded on, 
and in no other manner. In the debate dial ensued. Lord 
Carteiet displayed a sui prising extent ol political know- 
ledge, recommended by all the graces of elocution, chaste, 
pure, dignified, and delicate. Loid Bathuist argued 
against the articles of convention with his usual spirit, in- 
tegritv, and good sense, paiticularly animated by an honest 
indignation which the urongs of his country had inspired. 
The Earl of Chesterfield attacked this iiigloiious measure 
with all the weight of argument, and all the poignancy of 
satiie. The Duke of Argyle, no longe'- a paitisan of the 
niiiiistry, inveighed against it as infamous, tieacherous, 
and destructive, with all the fire, impetuosity, and enthu- 
siasm of declamation. It was defended with unequal 
arms by the Duke of Newcastle, the Earl of Cholmonde- 
ley, Lord Hervey, the lord chancellor, the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, and in particular by the Earl of Ilav, a nobleman 
of extensive capacity and uncommon erudition ; remark- 
able for his knowledge of the civil law, and seemingly 
formed oy nature for a politician; cool, discerning, plau- 
sible, artful, and enterprising, stanch to the minister, and 
invaiiably true to his own interest. The dispute was 
learned, long, and obstinate : but ended as usual m the 
discomfiture of those who had stigmatized the treaty. Tlie 
House agreed to an address, in which they thanked his 
majesty for his gracious condescension in laying before 
them the convention. They acknowledged his gieat pru- 
dence in bringing the demands of his subjects for their 
past losses, which had been so long depending, to a final 
ad)ustmeiit; in procuring an express stipulation for a 
speedy payment; and in laying a foundation for accom- 
plishing the great and desirable ends of obtaining futnrp 
security : and jireserving the (leace between the two iiii- 
tions. They declared their confidence in his royal wisdom, 
that in the treaty to be concluded, in pursuance of the 
convention, proper provisions would be made for the le- 
dress of the grievances of which the nation had so justly 
complained : they assured his majesty, that in case his )ust 
expectations should not be answered, the House would 
heartily and zealouslv concur mall such measuies as should 
be necessary to vindicate his majesty’s honour, and to pie- 
serve to Ills subjects the full enjoyment of all those rights 
to which they were entitled by treaty and the law of na- 
tions. This was a hard-won victory. At the head of those 
who voted against the address we find the Prince of 
Wales. His example was followed by six dukes, two-and- 
twenty earls, four viscounts, eighteen barons, four bishops; 
and their party was reinforced by sixteen proxies. A spi- 
rited protest was entered and subscribed b^ nine-and-thirty 
peers, comprehending all the noblemen of the kingdom who 
were most eminent for their Ulents, inlegritv, and virtue. 

§ XX. A message having been delivered ^ 
to the House from his majesty, importing, • ■ ‘ • 
that he had settled nine-and-tliirty thousand pounds per 
annum on the younger children of the royal family ; and 
desiring their lordships would bring in a bill to enable his 
majesty to make that provision good, out of the hereditary 
revenues of the erown, some lords in the opposition ob- 
served, that the next heir to the erown might look upon 
this settlement as a mortgage of his revenue, which a par- 
liament had no power to make : that formerly no daughter 
of the royal family was ever provided for by parliament, 
except the eldest, and that never was by way of annuity, 
but an express provision of a determinate sum of monev 
paid by way of dowry. These objections were oven tiled ; 
and the House complied with his majesty’s request. Then 
the Duke of Newcastle produced a subsidy treatv, bv 
which his majesty obliged himself to pay to the King of 
Denmark seventy thousand pounds per annum, on con- 
dition of the Danes furnishing to his Britannic maiesty a 
body of SIX thousand men when demanded. At the same 
time, his Grace delivered a message from the king, desiring 
the House would enable him to fulfil his engagement : 
and also to raise what money and troops the exigency of 
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afTaiis, during the approaching recess, might require. An- 
other velieineiit dispute arose from tliis proposal. With 
respect to the treat v, Loid Caiteret observed, that no use 
could he made of 'the Danish troops in any expedition 
tmdertahen against Spam, because it was stipulated in the 
treaty, that they should not be used either in Italy, or on 
board of the fleet, or be transported in whole or in part be- 
yond sea, after they should have marched out of the territo- 
ries of Denmark, except for the defence of the kingdoms 
of Great Britain and Ireland : nay, should France join 
against the English, the Danes could not act against that 
power or Spam, except as jiart of an army formed in 
Germany or Flanders. Tins body of Danes may be said, 
therefore, to have been letained for the defence and pro- 
tection of Hanover : or if the interest of Britain was at all 
consulted in the treaty, it must have been in preventing the 
Danes fiom joining their fleets to tiiose of France and 
Spam. Then he argued against the second part of the 
message with great vivacity, lie said nothing could be 
more dangerous to the constitution than a general and 
unlimited vote of credit. Such a demand our ancestors 
would have heard with amazement, and rejected with 
scorn. He affirmed that the practice was but of modern 
date in England : that it was never heard of before the 
revolution ; and never became frequent until the nation 
was blessed with the present wise administration. He 
said, if ever a general vote of ciedit and confidence should 
become a customary compliment from the parliament to 
the crown at the end of every session, or as often as the 
minister might think fit to desire it, parliaments would 
grow despicable in the eyes of the people : then a pro- 
clamation might be easily substituted in its stead, and 
happy would it be for the nation if that should be suffi- 
cient ; for when a parliament ceases to be a check upon 
ministers, it becomes a useless and unnecessary burthen 
on the people. The representatives must always be paid 
some wav or other : if their wages are not paid openly and 
surely by their respective constituents, as they were for- 
merly, a majority of them may in future times be always 
ready to accept of wages from tlie administration, and these 
must come out of the pockets of the people. The Duke 
of Argyle and the Earl of Chesterfield enlarged upon the 
same topics. Nevertheless, the House complied with the 
message : and presented an address in which they not only 
approved of the treaty with Denmark, but likewise assured 
Ills majesty they would concur with his measures, and sup- 
port him in fulfillmg his engagements, as well as in making 
such further augmentation of his forces by sea and land, as 
he should think necessary for the honour, interest, and 
safety of these kingdoms. 

§ XXI. The same message being eommunicated to the 
Commons, they voted seventy thousand five hundred and 
eighty-three pounds, for the subsidy to Denmark, and five 
hundred thousand pounds for augmenting the forces on 
any emergency. As Great Britain stood engaged by the 
convention to pay the crown of Spain the sum of sixty 
thousand pounds in consideration of the ships taken and 
destroyed by Sir George Byng, which sum was to be ap- 
lied to the relief of the British merchants who had suffered 
y the Spanish depredatioms, the Commons inserted in a 
bill a clause, providing for this sum to be paid by the par- 
liament. When the bill was read in the House of Lords 
a motion was made by Lord Bathurst for an address, to 
know, whether Spain had paid the money stipulated by 
the convention, as the time limited for the payment of it 
was now expired. The Duke of Newcastle, by his majesty’s 
permission, acquainted the House that it was not paid ; 
and that Spain had as yet given no reason for the non- 
payment. Tlien a day was appointed to consider the state 
of the nation, when Lord Carteret moved for a resolution, 
that the failure of Spain in this particular was a breach of 
the convention, a high indignity to his majesty, and an in- 
justice to the nation ; but, after a warm debate, this motion 
was overruled by the majority. The minister, in order to 

b Among the laws enacted in the couise of tins ^p«sion was anactagamsf 
paming^, which had become universal through all r^inks of pcopie, .ind 
likely to pio\e destructive of all morals, inthisiry, aiuI sentiment An- 
other bill passed, for prantmg’ a reward to lo.nnua Siemens, on her dis- 
covering, for the benefit of the public, a nostrum lor the cure of pirsons 
Hfllictcd with the stone , a medicine which has by no ineans answered the 
expectations of the legislature. 

f-. House of Lords complaint was made by Lord DeUwar of a ca- 
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atone in some measure for the unpopular step ho had 
in the convention, allowed a salutary law to pass for t 
couragement of the woollen manufacture ; and two 1 
behalf of the sugar colonies, one permitting them for a h 
time to export their produce directly to foreign pails, 
proper restrictions i and the other making more ell 
provisions for securing the duties laid upon tlie imj 
tion ofloreign sugars, rum, and molasses into Great B 
and Ills majesty’s plantations in America. ’I lie su 
being voted, llio funds establislied, and the crown gra 
in every particular, the king closed the session with a s 
on the fourteentli day of June, when the chancellor i 
majesty’s name prorogued the parliament.'’ 

§ XXII. Letters of marque and reprisal were gra 
against tlie Spaniards : a promotion was made of ge 
officers ; the troops were augmented ; a great fleet 
assembled at Spitiiead ; a reinforcement sent out to 
miral Haddock; and an embargo laid on all mere 
ships outward bound. Notwithstanding these preparat 
of war, Mr. Keen, the British minister at Madrid, decl 
to the court of Spain, that his master, although he 
permitted his subjects to make reprisals, would not be 
derstood to have broken the peace ; and that this per 
sion would be recalled as soon as his catholic maj 
should be disposed to make the satisfaction which 1 
been so justly demanded. He was given to iindersta 
that the King of Spain looked upon those reprisals as c 
of hostility ; and that he hoped, with the assistance 
Heaven and his allies, he should be able to support a g 
cause against his adversaries. He published a rnanife 
in justification of his own conduct, complaining t 
Admiral Haddock liad received orders to cruise with 
squadron between the capes St. Vincent and St. Mary, 
order to surprise tlie Assogue ships ; that letters of repri 
had been published at London in an indecent style, a 
even carried into execution in different jiarls of the wor 
He excused his non-payment of the ninetv-five thoiisai 
pounds stipulated in the convention, by affirining that t 
British court had first contravened tlie articles of th 
treaty, by the orders sent to Haddock ; by continuing 
fortily Georgia ; by reinforcing the squadron at Jamaic. 
and by eluding the payment of the sixty-eight thousan 
pounds due to Spain from the South Sea company, on tl 
assiento for negroes. The French ambassador at tli 
Blague declared “that the king his master was obliged b 
treaties to assist his catholic majesty by sea and land, i 
case he should he attacked ; lie dissuaded the_ Slate 
general from espousing the quarrel of Gieat Britain ; an 
they assured him they would observe a strict neutialit 
though they could hot avoid furnishing his Britanni 
majesty with such succours as lie could demand, by virtu 
of the treaties subsisting between the two powers. Th 
people of England were inspired with uncommon alacrit 
at tlie near prospect of war, for which they had so Ion 
clamoured ; and the ministty, seeing it unavoidable, bega 
to be earnest and effectual in their preparations. 

§ XXIII. The events of war were still unfavourable to 
the emperor. He had bestowed the command of his army 
upon Velt-Mareschal Count Wallis, who assembled his 
forces in the neighbourhood of Belgrade ; and advanced 
towards Crotska, where he was attacked by the Turks with 
such impetuosity and perseverance, that he was obliged to 
give ground, after a long and obstinate engagement, in 
which he lost above six thousand men. _ The Earl of 
Crawford, who served as a volunteer in the imperial army, 
signalized liis courage in an extraordinary manner on this 
occasion, and received a dangerous wound, of which he 
never perfectly recovered. The Turk's were afterwards 
worsted at Jabouka; nevertheless, their grand army in- 
vested Belgrade on the side of Seiwia, and carried on the 
operations of the siege with extraoidinarv vigour. The 
emperor, dreading the loss of this place, seeing Ids finances 
exhausted, and his army considerably diminished, con- 
sented to a negociation for peace, wliicb was transacted 

tirp, entitled Manners, written by Mr, 'SVbitebeiHl ; m xihich some cliarnc* 
lers ol distimtion were severely lashed, in the true spirit of poetry. It 
was voted a libel , a motion was made to lake the author into custody ; 
hut he withdrawn himself, the resentment of the House fell upon 

R. Dodsley, the publisher of the work, wlio was committed to the usher ol 
the black rod, thouRh Lord Cartel et, the Earl of Abingdonj and Lord Tal* 
bot) spoke m Ins behaU\ 
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under the mediation of the French amhaisador at tlie 
Ottoman Porte. The Count de Neupero, as imperial 
plenipotentiary, signed the preliminaries on the first day of 
September. They were ratified by the emperor, thougli he 
pretended to be dissatisfied with the articles; and de- 
clared that his minister had exceeded his powers. By this 
treaty the house of Austria ceded to the grand signor 
Belgrade, Sabatz, Servia, Austrian Wallachia, the isle and 
fortress of Oisova, with the fort of St. Elizabeth ; and the 
contracting powers agreed that the Danube and the Saave 
should serve as boundaries to the two empires. The em- 
peror published a eircular letter, addressed to his ministers 
at all the courts in Europe, blaming Count Wallis for the 
bad success of the last campaign, and disowning the ne- 
gociations of Count Neuperg; nay, these two officers were 
actually disgraced,'and confined in different castles. This, 
however, was no other than a sacrifice to the resentment 
of the czarina, who loudly complained, that the emperor 
had concluded a separate peace, contrary to his engage- 
ments with the Russian empire. Her general, Qiunt 
Munich, had obtained a victory over the Turks at Choczim, 
in Moldavia, and made himself master of that place, m 
which he found two hundred pieces of artillery : but the 
country was so ruined by the incursions of the Tartars, 
that the Muscovites could not subsist in it during the 
winter. The czarina, finding herself abandoned by tlie 
emperor, and unable to cope'with the whole power of the 
Ottoman empire, took the first opportunity of putting an 
end to the war upon honourable terms. After a sTiort 
negociation, the conferences ended in a treaty-, by which 
she tvas left in possession of Azonh, on condition that its 
fortifications should be demolished ; and the ancient limits 
were re-established between the tw'o empires. 

§ XXIV. A rupture between Great Britain and Spam 
was now become inevitable. The English squadron in 
the Mediterranean had already made prize of two rich 
Caracca ships. The king had issued oruers for augment- 
ing his land forces, and raising a body of marines : and a 
great number of ships of war were put in commission. 
Admiral Vernon had been sent to the West Indies, to 
assume the command of the squadron in those seas; and 
to annoy the trade and settlements of the Spaniards. This 
gentleman had rendered himself considerable m the House 
of Commons, by loudly condemning all the measures of 
the ministry, and bluntly speaking his sentiments, what- 
ever they were, without'respect of persons, and sometimes 
without any regard to decorum. He was counted a good 
officer, and this boisterous manner seemed to enhance his 
character. As he had once commanded a squadion in 
Jamaica, he was perfectly well acquainted with those seas ; 
and in a debate upon the Spanish depredations, he chanced 
to affirm, that Porto Bello, on the Spanish main, might be 
easily taken : nay, he even undertook to reduce it with six 
ships only. Tins offer was echoed from the mouths of all 
the members in the opposition. Vernon was extolled as 
another Drake or Raleigh : he became the idol of a party, 
and his praise resounded fiom all corners of the kinirdom. 
The minister, in order to appease the clamours of the 
people on this subject, sent him as commander-in-chief to 
the West Indies. lie was pleased with an opportunity to 
remove such a troublesome censor from the House of 
Commons ; and, perhaps, he was not without hope, that 
Vernon would disgrace himself and his party, by failing 
in the exfiloit he had undertaken. His cath’olie’ majesty 
having ordered all the British ships in his harbours to be 
seized and detained, the King of England would keep 
measures with him no longer, but denounced war against 
him on the twenty-third day of October. JIany English 
merehaiits began to equip privateers, and arm their tiading 
vessels ; to protect their own commerce, as well as to dis- 
tress that of the enemy. The session of parliament was 
opened in November, when the king, in his speech to both 
Houses, declared that lie had augmented his forces by sea 
and land, pursuant to the jiower vested in him by parlia- 
ment for the security of his dominions, the protection of 
trade, and the aniioiance of the enemy ; and he expressed 
his apprehension, that the heats and animosities, which 
had been industriously fomented throughout the kingdom, 
encouraged Spam to act in such a manner as rendered it 
necessary for him to have recourse to arms. In answer to 


this speech, affectionate addresses were presented by both 
Houses, without any considerable opposition. 

§ XXV. The seceding members had aeain resumed 
their seats in the House of Commons ; and Mr. Pultenev 
thought proper to vindicate the extraordinary vtep which 
they had taken. He said, they thought that step was 
necessary, as affairs then stood, for clearing then characters 
to posteiity from the imputation of sitting in an assembly 
where a determined niajoiity gave a sanction to measures 
evidently to the disgrace of his majesty and the nation. 
He observed, that their conduct was so fully justified by 
the declaration of war against Spam, that any further 
vindication vyoiild be superfluous ; for every assertion 
contained in it had been almost in the same words insisted 
upon by those who opposed the convention : “ Every 
sentence in it (added he) is an echo of what was said in 
our reasonings against that treatv ; every positive truth 
which the declaration lays down, was denied with the 
utmost confidence by those who spoke for the convention ; 
and since that time there has not one event happened’ 
which was not then foreseen and foretold.” lie proposed, 
that in maintaining the war, the Spanish settlements in the 
West Indies should be attacked; and tliat the ministry 
should not have the power to give up the conquests that 
might be made. lie said he heartily wished, for his 
majesty’s honour and service, that no mention had been 
made oi heats and animosities in the king’s speech ; and 
gave It as his opinion, that they should take no notice ot 
that clause in their address. He was answered by Sir 
Robert W alpole, who took occasion to say, he was in no 
great concern lest the service of his majesty or the nation 
should suffer by the absence of those members who liad 
quitted the House : he affirmed, the nation was generally 
sensible, that the many useful and popular acts which 
passed towards the end of the last session, were greatly for- 
warded and facilitated by the secession of those gentlemen ; 
and, if they were returned only to oppose and perplex, lie 
should not beat all sorry to see them secede again. 

§ XXVI. Mr. Piilteney revived the bill which he had 
formerly prepared for the encouragement of seamen. After 
a lontt dispute, and eager opposition by the ministry, it 
passed both Houses, and obtained the loval assent. Mr. 
Sandys h.aving observed that there could he no immediate 
use for a great number of forces in the kingdom ; and ex- 
plained how little service could be expected from raw and 
undisciplined men ; proposed an address to the king, de- 
siring tliat the body of marines should be composed of 
drafts from the old regiments : that as few officers should 
be appointed as the nature of the case would permit: and 
he expressed his hope, that the House would recommend 
this method to his majesty, in tender compassion to his 
people, already burthened with many heavy and grievous 
taxes. This scheme w.as repugnant to the intention of the 
ministry, whose aim was to increase the numbei of their 
dependants, and extend their parliamentary interest, by 
granting a great number of commissions. The jiroposal 
was, therefore, after a long debate, rejected by the majo- 
rity. Motions were made for an inquiry into the conduct 
of those who concluded the convention, but they were 
overruled. The pension bill was revived, and so power- 
fully supported by the eloquence of Sir William \\'ynd- 
ham, Mr. Pulteney, and Mr. Lyttleton, that it made its 
M.ay through the Commons to the upper House, where it 
was again lost upon a division, after a ve y long debate. 
As the seamen of the kingdom expressed uncommon aver- 
sion to the service of the government, and the fleet could 
not be manned without great difficulty, the ministry pre- 
pared a hill, which was brought in by Sir Charles Wager, 
for registering all seamen, watermen, fishermen, and 
lightermen, throughout his majesty’s dominions. Had this 
bill passed into a law, a British sailor would have been re- 
duced to the most abject degree of slavery : had he re- 
moved fiom a certain district allotted for the place of his 
residence, he would have been deemed a deserter, and 
punished accordingly; he must have appeared, when sum- 
moned, at all hazards, whatever might have been the cir- 
cumstances of his family, or the state of his private affairs: 
had he been encumbered with debt, he must either have 
incurred the penalties of this law, or lain at the mercy ot 
his creditors : had he acquired by industiy, or received by 
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iiilieritaiice, an ample fortune, he would have been liable to 
be lorn Irom his possessions, and subjected to hardships 
which no man would endure but from the sense of fear or 
indigence. The bill was so vigorously opposed by Sir 
.lolin Barnard and others, as a flagrant encroachment on 
the hbeities of the people, that the House rejected it on the 
second reading. 

§ XXVII. The king liaving by message communicated 
to the House his intention of disposing the Princess IMary 
III marriage to Prince Frederick of Hesse; and evpiessiiig 
his hope, that tlie Commons uould eiiablp him to give a 
suitable portion to his daughter, they unanimously le- 
solved to giant foity thousand pounds foi that purpose; 
and presented an address of th.uiks to Ins majesty, for 
having communicated to the Hotise this intended maiiiage. 
On tlie thirteenth day of March a shni aiiived fiotn tlie 
West Indies, despatched bv Admnal Vernon with an ac- 
eouiit of Ins having taken Poito Bello, on the isthmus of 
Darien, with siv ships only, and demolished all the foilifi- 
cations of the idace. Tlie Spaniards acted uith such pu- 
sillanimity on this oecnsioii, tliat tlieir foils «crc taken 
almost without bloodshed. The two Houses of pailiamcnl 
joined in an address of congiatulation upon this success of 
Ills maiestj’s arms ; and the nation in gcneial was wonder- 
fully elated by an e.sploit \y Inch was magnified much above 
its merit Tiie Commons granted every tiling the croisii 
thought proper to demand. They provided for eight-and- 
tueiity thousand land forces, besides six tlioiisand marines. 
They enabled his majesty to equip a very |ioyycrfiil navy; 
they voted the subsidy to tlie King ofDcnmark : and they 
empowered their sovereign to dolmy certain extraordinary 
expenses not specified in tlie ostimates. To answer these 
uncommon grants, they imposed a land tax of four shillings 
in the pound : and enabled his majesty to deduct twelve 
hundred thous.nid pounds from the sinking fund ; in a 
yvord, the expense of the war, during the course of the en- 
suing year, amounted to about four millions. The session 
was closed on the tucnty-iiinth day of April, ttlien the 
king thanked the Comiiidns for the supplies they had so 
liberally granted, and iccomtnended union and moderation 
to both Houses 

a D rai 5 XXVIII. During the greatest part of 
' this yviiiter, the poor had been giievouslv 

afflicted 111 consequence of a set ere frost, which began at 
Chiistnias, and continued till the latter end of February. 
The ruer Thames was covered with such a crust of ice that 
a multitude of people dwelt upon it in tents, and a great 
nutnher of booths were erected foi the eiitert.iinment of the 
populace. The navigation was cntui-ly stopped : the 
watermen and fishermen were disabled from earning a 
livelihood : the fruits of the earth were destroyed bv the 
cold, yyliich uas so extreme that many poisons were chilled 
to death ; and this calamity was the more deeply felt, as 
the poor could not aflbrd to supply themselves xvith coals 
and fuel, yyhich were advanced in price, in proportion to 
the soveiity and continuance of the frost. The loyter class 
of labourers, wlio worked in the open air, were iioxv de- 
pmed of all mc.iiis of subsistence: inatiy kinds of mann- 
f.ictuie yvcie laid aside, because it was found iinpractic.able 
to carry them on. The price of all sorts of provision rose 
almost to a dearth; even yvater yyas sold in the streets of 
London. In this season of distress, many wretched fami- 
lies must have perished by cold and liuiiger, bad not those 
of opulent fortunes been inspired with a remarkable spirit 
of compassion and humanity. Nothing can more redound 
to the lionoiir of the English nation, than did those in- 
stances of benevolence and well-conducted charity which 
were then exhibited. The liberal hand w.is not onlv'opencd 
to the professed beggai, and the poor that owned their dis- 
tiess; hut uncommon p.iins were taken to find out and re- 
lieve those more unhap|)y objects, who from motives of 
false pride, or ingenuous' shame, ende.ivourcd to conceal 
their iniseiy. These were assisted almost in their own 
despite. The solitary habitations of the widow, the fitlier- 
less, and the unfoitunate, were visited bv the beneficent, 
who fell for the woes of their fellow-creatures ; and, to such 
as lefused to leceive a portion of the public charity, the 
necessaries ol life were privately conveyed, in such a manner 
as could least shock the delicacy of their dispositions. 

§ XXIX. In the beginning of May the Kitig of Gieat 
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Britain set out for Hanover, after having appointed . 
gency, and concerted vigoious measures fot distressin 
enemy. In a few days after his departure, the espo 
of the Princess Mary were celebrated by proxy, the 
of Cumberland representing the Prince of Hesse ; an 
.Tune the princess embarked for the continent. Abou 
same time, a sloop ai rived in England xvith despat 
from Admiral Vernon, xvho, since his adventure at 
Bello, h.id hombarded Caithagena, and taken the fo 
San Loreiiro, on the river of Chagre, in the neighbour! 
of his formei conquest. This month xvas likexvise ma 
by the death of his Prussian majesty, a piince by no m 
remarkable foi great or amiable qualities. He xvas 
ceeded on the throne by Frederick his eldest son, the 
king of that realm, who has so eminently distingui 
himself as a warrior and legislator. In August, the 1 
of Great Britain concluded a treaty xvith the Landfjrax 
Hesse, who engaged to furnish him xvith a body of six t 
sand men for four years, in consideration of an an 
subsidy of two hundred and fifty thousand croxvns. 

§ XXX. Meanwhile, preparations of war were vigoro 
carried on by the ministry in England. They had w 
resolved to annoy the Spaniards in their American po 
sions. Three ships ot xvar, cruising in the bay, of Bis 
fell in with a large Sp.mish ship of the hue strongly 
ned, and took her after a very obstinate engagement : 
the assogue ships arrived, with the treasuie, in Spain,, 
xvithstanding tlie vigilance of the English coinman 
who xvere stationed’ in- a certain latitude to intercept 
flota. One camp was formed on Hounslow heath ; 
SIX thousand marines lately levied xxere encamped on 
Isle of M ight,' in order to be embarked for the ^ 
Indies. Intelligence being received, that a strong sqna 
of Spanish shijis of xvar xvaitcd at Ferrol lor orders to 
to their American settlement. Sir .lohn Koiiis sailed 
a poxx-erful fleet from Spithcad, to dispute their xox 
and the Duke orCun'iberland served in jiersoti asax-o 
teer in this expedition : but, after divers fruitless eflbit 
xv.Ts, by contrary winds, obliged to lie inactive for 
greatest part of the summer in.Tbibay': and, upon ad 
that tlie ITeiich and Spanish squadrons had sailed to 
M'est Indies in conjunclion, the, design against Ferro! 
wliolly laid aside. In September, a small squadioi 
ships commanded hy Commodore Anson, set sail for 
South Sea, in order to act against the enemy on the c 
of Chill and Peru, and co-ofierate occasionally xvith 
miral X’emon across the isthmus of'Darien. The sth 
xxas well laid, hut ruined, by uimecessary delays, and 
foreseen acculents. But the hopes of the nation con 
chiefly in a formidable armament designed for the nortl 
coast of New Spam, atid his catholic majesty’s other 
tlemciits on that side of the Atlantic. Commissions 
been issued for raising a regiment of four battalions in 
English colonics of North' America, that they might 
transpoilcd to Jamaica, and join the forces from Engl, 
These, consisting of the marines, and detachments f 
some old regiments, xvere embarked in October at the 
of Wight, undei the command of Lord Cathcart, a no 
man of approved honour, and gieat experience in the a 
xx-ar ; and they sailed under convoy ot Sir Chaloner O 
xvith a fleet of seveii-and-txventy ships of the line, bes 
frigates, fire-ships, bomb-ketches, and' tenders, 
xvere likexvise furnished xvith hospital ships, and s 
ships, laden with prox-ision, ammunition, all sorts of x 
like im|)lements, and every kind of convenience. Never 
an armament more completely equipped ; and never 
the nation more reason to hope for extraordinary succe 
§ XXXI. On the txx’entieth day of October, Charles 
Emperor of Germany, the last jirince of tlie hous 
Austria, died at Vienna, and xx-as succeeded in Ins her 
tary dominions by his eldest daughter, the Archducl 
Maria Theresa, married to the grand Duke of Tiisc; 
Though this princess succeeded as Queen of Hungarx 
virtue- of the pragmatic sanction guaranteed by all 
powers in Europe, her succession iiroduced such com 
as kindled a cruel xvar in the emnire. 'J'he xoiihg I 
of Prussia xx’as no sooner informea of the enqictoi’s de 
than he entered Silesia at the head of txxentv tlioiis 
iiien ; seized cert.nn fiefs to which Ins family laid cla 
and published a manifesto, declaring that he had no 
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tcntioii to contravene llie prajjmalic sanction. Tlie Elector 
of Eavaria refused to acknowledge tlie arcliducliess as 
Queen of Iluiig-.irj' and Bohemia; alleging, that he himself 
had pretensions to those countries, ns the descendant of 
the Emiieror Ferdinand I. who was liead of the German 
branch of the house of Austria. Charles VI. wassuivned 
hut a few days liy his allv, the Czarina Anne Iwanowna, 
who died in the forty-fifth year of her age, after having 
het’iueathed her crown to Iwan, or John, the infant son of 
lier meed, tlie Princess Anne of Mecklenburgh, who had 
been married to Anthony Ulrick, Duke of Ilrunswick 
Lunenbourg-Bevern. She appointed the Duke of Cour- 
laiid regent of the empire, and even guardian of the young 
czar, though his own parents were alive : but this disposi- 
tion was not long maintained. 

§ XXXII. The King of Great Britain having returned 
to ’England from his German dominions, the session of 
pailiament was opened in November. His majesty as- 
sured them, on this bccasion, that he was determined to 
l)ro^ecute the war vigorously, even though France should 
espouse the cause of Spam,' as her late conduct seemed to 
favour this supposition. lie took notice of the emperor’s 
death, as an event which in all likelihood would open a 
new scene of affairs in Europe; he therefore recommended 
to their consideration The necessary supplies for putting 
the nation in suclra posture that it shoula have nothing to 
fear from any emergency. Finally, he desired them to 
consider of some, proper regulations for preventing the e.\- 
portatton of corn,'aniJ for more effectual methods to man 
tlie fleet at this-conjuncture. The Commons, after having 
voted an address of Jhanks, brought in a bill for proliibit- 
mg the expoifation of corn and 'provisions, for a limited 
time, out 6f, (5reat Britain, Ireland, and the American 
plantafionsJ i This was a measure calculated to distress the 
enemy, .who were' stfiipo.sed to be in want of these neces- 
saries. The French had contiacted for a very large quan- 
tity of'be^f and 'pork in Ireland for the use of their own 
and of the S|ianisli navy ; and an embargo had been laid 
upon the ships of tliai kingdo.m. The bill met with a 
•vigorous qpposition : vet tlieTlouse unanimously resolved, 
that Ins majesty should be addressed to lay an immediate 
embargo upon all ships laden with corn, grain, starch, rice, 
beef, pork, ahd other provisions, to be exported to foreign 
[larts. They likewise resolved, tiiat the thanks oflhe House 
stiould be given to Vice-Admiral Vernon, for the services 
he had donfe to his king -and' country in the West Indies. 
One William^ Cooley was examined at the bar of the 
House, and committed to prison, alter having owned him- 
self authefr of a paper, entitled, " Considerations upon the 
Embargo on Provision'of Victual.” The performance con- 
tained m'vny shrewd and severe animadversions upon the 
government; for, having taken a step.which, witlioiit answer- 
iilg the purpose of distressing the enemy, would prove a 
grievous discouragement to trade, and rum all the graziers 
of Ireland. Notwitlistanding the arguments used in this 
lemopstra'nce, ntid several petitions tlgit were presented 
against the corn bill, it passed by mere dint of ministerial 
influence. The other'party endeavoured by various mo- 
tions, to set on foot an inquiry into the orders, letters, and 
instructions, wliich liad been sent to Admiral Vernon and 
Admiral Haddock ; but all such investigations were care- 
fully avoided. 

.§ XXXIII. A very hot contest arose from a bill which 
the ministry bronglit in under the s] 1 pcious title of, A bill for 
tbe eiicoiiragement and increase of seamen, and for the 
better and speedier manning bis majestv’s fleet. Tins was 
a revival of the oppressive scheme which had been rejected 
in the former session ; a scheme by which the justices of 
the peace were empowered to issue warrants to constables 
and headborouglis, to search by day or night for such se.a- 
faring men as should .conceal tliemselves within tlipir 
lespective jurisdictions.' 'Those searchers were vested with 
authority to force open doors, in case of resistance ; and 
encouraged to this violence by reward for everv seaman 
tliey should discover ; while the unliappy wretches so dis- 
covered were dragged into the service,' and tlieir names 
entered in a register to be kept at the navy or the 

r Upon this occasion he misquoted TTomce. ** As I am no! cnn«r»onsof 
aiiv crime, (Siiitl he,') I do not doubt ot beinj able to inahea propt nh Irme. 

cotiictrc ftbitnulli r^lUscerc adpa," He conoettd Mr I'ul’i * 


admiralty office. Sucli a [>I :n of Unnnn did not pass 
unceiibured. Eiery c\i.eplion.ililci!.iiiM pro luc< d a warm 
debate, in winch Sir John B.irnard, ISIr I’uhtnt\ i\lr 
Sandys, Lord (kigc, Hr. Put, and .Mr. LMtlrlon. -igliab’zcd 
Ibemseli'es nobly in defending die libertiCb ot ihrir fcllow- 
subjecls. jMr. Pitt li.ivmg expressed a l.uidabte indigna- 
tion at sucli a large stride towards despotic power, in jus- 
tification of wliicli notliiiig could tie mged but die plea of 
necessity, Mr. H. Walpole tliouglil proper to attack him 
with some personal sarcasms. ' He reflected upon bis 
voiitli ; and oliserved tliat die discovery of Initli was very 
little promoted by pompous diction and theatrical emotion. 
These insinuations exposed Inra to a severe rejilv. ^Ir. Pitt 
standing up again, said, “ He would not undertake to de- 
termine whether youth could be justly imputed to any man 
as a reproacli; but lie affirmed, that tbe wretch, who after 
having seen the consequences of repealed errors, continues 
still to blunder, and whose age has only added obstinacv 
to stupidity, IS surely the object of either abhorrence or 
contempt, and deserves not that liis grey iiead sliould 
secure him from insults ; much more is lie to be abhorred, 
who, as he lias advanced in age, has receded from virtue, 
and heciimes more wicked with less temptation ; who 
prostitutes himself for money which he cannot enjov ; and 
spends tie remains of his life in tlie ruin of his country.” 
— Petitions were presented from the city of London, a'lid 
county of Gloucester, against the bill, as detrimental to the 
trade and navigation of the kingdom, by discouraging 
rather than encouraging sailors, and destructive to the 
liberties of the subject : but they were botli rejecteil as 
insults upon the liouse of Commons. After very long 
debates, maintained on both sides with exlraordinary 
ardour and emotion, the severe clauses were dropped, and 
the bill passed with amendments. 

§ XXXIV. But the most remarkable incident of this 
session, was an open and personal attack upon the minister, 
who was become extremely unpoimlar all over the king- 
dom. The people were n'ow more than ever sensible of 
the grievous taxes under winch they groaned ; and saw 
their burthens daily increasing. No eflectual attempt had 
as yet been made to annoy the enemy. Expeiisne squad- 
rons had been equipped, had made excursions, and returned 
without sti iking a blow. The Spanish fleet had sailed 
first from Cadiz, and then from Ferrol, without any inter- 
ruption from Admiral Haddock, who commamied the 
British siiuadron in the Mediterranean, and who was sup- 
posed to be lestrictcd by the iiistruLtions lie had received 
from the ministry, though in fact his want of success was 
owing lo accident. Admiral Vernon had wrilieii from the 
West Indies to liis private friends, that lie was neglected, 
and m danger of being sacrificed. Notwitlistanding the 
numerous navy which the nation maintained, the Spanish 
privateers made prize of the British merchant shijis witli 
impunity. In violation of treaties, and in contempt of 
that intimate connexion which had been sn long culti- 
vated between the French and English miiiistrv, the King 
of France had ordered the harbour and fortifications of 
Dunkirk to be repaired : Ins fleet liad sailed to the ^Ve^t 
Indies, in conjunction with that of Spam ; and the mer- 
chants of England began to tremble for Jamaica : finally, 
commerce was in a manner suspended, by the practice of 
pressing sailors into tbe service, and by tbe embargo 
xiliicb liad been laid upon ships, m all the ports of Great 
Britain and ’Ireland. These causes of popu.ar discontent, 
added to other complaints xvbich had been so long rc- 

f ieated against the minister, exaggerated and inculcated by 
ns enemies with unwearied industry, at length rendered him 
so universally odious, that his name was seldom or never 
mentioned with decency, except by Ins own dependants. 

§ XXXV. The country party in parliament seized this 
oppoUunitv of vengeance. Mr. Sandys went up to Sir 
Robert Walpole in the House, and told him, that on 
Friday next he should bring a charge against him in 
public. The minister seemed to be surprised at this un- 
expected intimation : but, after a short pause, thanked 
him politely for this previous notice, and said he desired 
no favour, but fair play.' Mr. Sandys, at the time which 

n»*y ; hii! insi'trd upon Ins being in the right, anti actually laid a vjger 
on tlnr justness ot Ins quotation. 
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he had appointed for this accusation, stood up, and in a 
studied speech entered into a long deduction of the 
minister’s misconduct. He insisted upon the discontents 
of the nation, in consequence of the measures which had 
been for rhany rears pursued at home and abroad. He 
professed his belief that there was not a gentleman in the 
House who did not know that one single person in the 
administration was the chief, if not the sole, adviser and 
promoter of all those measures. “ This (added he) is 
known without doors, as well as within; therefore, the 
discontents, the reproaches, and even the curses of the 
people, are all directed against that single person. They 
complain of present measures : they have suflered by past 
measures : they expect no redress : they expect no altera- 
tion or amendment, whilst he has a sliare in directing or 
advising our future administration. These, Sir, are the 
sentiments of the people in regard to that minister: these 
sentiments we are in honour and duty bound to represent 
to his majesty ; and the proper method for doing this, as 
established by our constitution, is to address his majesty 
to remove him from his councils.” He then proceeded to 
explain the particulars of the minister’s misconduct in the 
whole series of his negociations abroad. He charged him 
with having endeavoured to support his own interest, and 
to erect a kind of despotic government by the practice of 
corruption; with having betrayed the interest and honour 
of Great Britain in the late convention; with having 
neglected to prosecute the war against Spain ; and he con- 
cluded with a motion for an address to the king, that he 
would be pleased to remove Sir Robert Walpole from his 
presence and councils for ever. He was answered by 
Mr. Pelham, who undertook to defend or excuse all the 
measures which the other had condemned ; and acquitted 
himself as a warm friend and unshaken adherent. Against 
this champion Sir John Barnard entered the lists, and was 
sustained by Mr. Pulteney, who, with equal spirit and 
precision, pointed out and exposed all the material errors 
and mal-practices of the administration. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole spoke with great temper and deliberation in behalf of 
himself. With respect to the article of bribery and cor- 
ruption, he said, if any one instance had been mentioned ; 
if It had been shown that he ever offered a reward to any 
member of either House, or even threatened to deprive 
any member of his office or employment, in order to in- 
fluence his voting in parliament, there might have been 
some ground for this charge ; but when it was so generally 
laid, he did not know what he could say to it, unless to 
deny it as generally and as positively as it had been 
asserted, — Such a declaration as this, in the hearing of so 
many persons, who not only knew, but subsisted by his 
wages of corruption, was a strong proof of the minister’s 
being dead to all sense of shame, and all regard to veracity. 
The debate was protracted by the court members till 
three o’clock in the morning, when about sixty of the op- 
posite party having retired, the motion was rejected by a 
considerable majoritv. 

§ XXXVI. A bill was brought in for prohibiting the 
practice of insuring ships belonging to the enemies of the 
nation ; but it was vigorously opposed by Sir John Bar- 
nard and Mr. Willimot, who demonstrated that this kind 
of traffic was advantageous to the kingdom; and the 
scheme was dropped. Another warm contest arose upon 
a clause of the mutiny bill, relating to the quartering of 
soldiers upon innkeepers and publicans, who complained 
of their being distressed in furnishing those guests with 
provisions and necessaries at the rates prescribed by law 
or custom. There were not wanting advocates to expatiate 
upon the nature of tin's grievance, which, however, rvas 
not redressed. A new trade was at this time opened with 
Persia, through the dominions of the czar, and vested with 
an exclusive privilege in the Russian company, by an act 
of parliament. The Commons voted forty thousand sea- 
men for the service of the ensuing year, and about thirty 
thousand men for the establishment of land forces. They 
provided for the subsidies granted to the King of Den- 
mark and the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel ; and took every 
step wliich was suggested for the ease and the convenience 
of the government! 

§ XXXVII. The parties in the House of Lords were 
influenced by the same motives which actuated the Com- 
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mons. The Duke of Argyle, who had by this time re 
signed all his places, declared open war against th 
ministry. In the beginning of the session, the king’ 
speech was no sooner reported by the chancellor, tha 
this nobleman stood up, and moved that a general addres 
of thanks should he presented to his majesty, instead of 
recapitulation of every paragraph of the king’s speech, re 
echoed from the parliament to the throne, with expression 
of blind approbation, implying a general concurrence wit 
all the measures of the minister. He spoke on this sub 
ject with an astonishing impetuosity of eloquence, tha 
rolled like a river which had overflowed its banks an 
deluged the whole adjacent country. The motion w 
supported by Lord Bathurst, Lord Carteret, the Earl o 
Chesterfield, and Lord Gower, who, though they displaye 
all the talents of oratory, were outvoted by the opposit 
party, headed by the Duke of Newcastle, the Earl o 
Cholmondeley, Lord Harvey, and the lord chancello 
The motion was rejected, and the address, composed i 
the usual strain. The same motions for an inquiry int 
orders and instructions which had miscarried in the lowe 
House, were here repeated with the same bad success ; i 
the debates which ensued, the young Earls of Hallifi 
and Sandwich acquired a considerable share of reputation 
for the strength of argument and elocution with wnicli the 
contended against the adherents of the ministry. Whe 
the House took into consideration the state of the army 
the Duke of Argyle, having harangued with equal skil 
and energy on military affairs, proposed that the force 
should be augmented by adding new levies to the ol 
companies, without increasing the number of officers ; 
such an augmentation served only to debase the dignit 
of the service, by raising the lowe.st of mankind to th 
rank of gentlemen; and to extend the influence of th 
minister, by multiplying his dependants. He, therefore 
moved for a resolution, that the augmenting the army b 
raising regiments, as it is the most unnecessary and mos 
expensive method of augmentation, was also the mos 
dangerous to the liberties of the nation. This proposa 
was likewise overruled, after a short though warm con 
tention. This was the fate of all the other motions mad 
by the Lords in the opposition, though the victory of th 
courtiers was always clogged with a neirous and spirite 
rotest. Two days were expended in the debate produce 
y Lord Carterei’s motion for an addre.ss, beseeching hi 
majesty to remove Sir Robert Walpole from his presenc 
and councils for ever. Tlie speecii that ushered in tin 
memorable motion would not have disgraced a Cicero. I 
contained a retrospect of all the public mcvisures whicl 
had been pursued since the revolution. It explained th 
nature of every treaty, whether right or wrong, which ha 
been concluded under the present administration. It de 
scribed the political connexions subsisting between th 
different powers in Europe. It exposed the weakness, tl) 
misconduct, and the iniquity of the minister, both in hi 
foreign and domestic transactions. It was embellishe 
with all the ornaments of rhetoric, and warmed with 
noble spirit of patriotic indignation. The Duke of Ar 
gyle, Lord Bathurst, and his other colleagues, seemed t 
be animated with uncommon fervour, and even inspire 
by the subject. A man of imagination, in ^ 
reading their speeches, will think himself ‘ ‘ • 

transported into the Roman senate, before the ruin of tha 
republic. Nevertheless, the minister still triumphed b 
dint of numbers; though his victory was dearly purchased 
Thirty peers entered a vigorous protest: and Walpole’ 
character sustained such a rude shock from this opposition 
that his authority seemed to be drawing near a period 
Immediately after this contest was decided, the Duke o 
Marlborougli moved for a resolution, that any attempt t 
inflict any kind of punishment on any person wiihou 
allowing him an ojiportunity to make his defence, or with 
out any proof of any crime or misdemeanor committee 
by him, is contrary to natural justice, tlie fundamental 
laws of the realm, and the ancient established usage o 
parliament; and is a high infringement of the liherties o 
the subject. It was seconded by the Duke of Devonshire 
and Lord Lovel ; and opposed by Lord Gower, as an in- 
tended censure on the proceedings of tlie dav. This sen- 
timent was so warmly espoused by Lord Talbot, who had 
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distincuislied himself in the former debate, that he seemed 
to be transported beyond the bounds of moderation. He 
was interrupted by the Earl of Cholmondeley, who charged 
him with having violated the order and decorum which 
ought to be pre'Crved in such an assembly. His passion 
was inflamed by this rebuke : he declared himself an in- 
dependent lord ; a character n hich he would not forfeit for 
the smiles of a court, the profit of an employment, or the 
reward of a pension : he said, when he was engaged on 
the side of truth, he uould trample on the insolence that 
should command him to suppress his sentiments. — On a 
division, however, the motion was carried. _ 

§ XXXVIII. In the beginning of April, the king re- 
pairing to the House of Peers, passed some acts th.at were 
ready for the royal assent. Then, in his speech to both 
Houses, he gave them to understand, that the Queen of 
Hungary had made a requisition of the twelve thousand 
men stipulated by treaty ; and that he had ordered the 
subsidy-troops of Denmark and Hesse-Cassel to be in 
readiness to march to her assistance. He observed, that 
in this complicated and uncertain state of tiffairs, many 
incidents might arise, and render it necessary for him to 
incur extraordinary expenses for maintaining the pragmatic 
sanction, at a time when he could not possibly have re- 
course to the advice and assistance of his fiarliament. He, 
therefore, demanded of the Commons such a supply as 
might be requisite for these ends : and promised to 
manage it with all possible frugality. The lower House, 
in their address, approved of all his measures ; declared 
they would effectually support him against all insults and 
attacks that might be made upon any of his temtories, 
though not belonging to the crown of Great Britain ; and 
that they would enable him to contribute, in the most 
effectual manner, to the support of the Queen of Hungarv. 
Sir Robert Walpole moved, that an aid of two hundred 
thousand pounds should he granted to that princess. Mr. 
Shippen protested against any interposition in the affairs 
of Germany. He expressed" his dislike of the promise 
which had been made to defend his majesty's foreign do- 
minions ; a promise, in his opinion, inconsistent with that 
important and inviolable law, the act of settlement; a 
promise which, could it have been foreknown, would per- 
haps have for ever precluded from the succession that 
illustrious family to which the nation owed such number- 
less blessings, such continued felicitv. The motion how- 
ever passed, though not without further o|)pos.tion ; and 
the House resolved, that three hundred thousand pounds 
should be granted to his majesty, to enable him effectually 
to support the Queen of Hungary. Towards the expense 
of this year, a million was deducted from the sinking 
fund ; and the land tax continued at four shillings in the 
pound. The preparations for this war had already cost 
five millions. The session was closed on the twenty-fifth 
day of April, when the king took his leave of this par- 
liament, with warm expressions of tenderness and satis- 
faction. Henry Bromley, Stephen Fox, and John Howe, 
three members of the low^er House, who had signalized 
themselves in defence of the minister, were now en- 
nobled, and created Barons of Montford, Ilchester, and 
Chedworth. A camp was formed near Colchester: and 
the king having appointed a regency, set out in May for 
his German dominions.'' 
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4 T. Thf* arm.v under Tortl Cathcart and Sir Chaloner Ogle proceeds to 
the West Indies. 6 11 . Nature ot the climate on the Spanish main 
i MI. Admiral Vernnn sails to CartlMpenn, 6 IV. Attack of Tort 
LH7ai. 5 V. Lxpedilion to Cuba. 6 VI. Kuptiire between the Queen 
ot Ilung.irv and the Kins nt Prussia. 6 VII. Il.iltle ol IMolwit/. 
'l VIII. fne Kin? of Great Priiam concludes a treaty of ni'iitralit3' 
with 1 raure for the electorate of nann\er ^ l.\. A iKwIy ol rieiich 
foices join ihe Elector of Havana 6 \ lie isrrownen Kincof Holirmia 
at Plague. 6 XI. lidelity of the IIunLanans 9 XII. War hetuten 
Hnset.i .iiid Sweden. 9 aIII. Hevolulion in 'Russia. 6 XIV. the 
Sjianish and Frcncli squadrons pass unmolested the English admiial 

d Sir William Wv-ndham died the precedins 3 ear deeply resretted as an 
orator, a patriot, and a man. the constant a.sserier ot Hntish iiberi3, and 
on«' of Hie chief ornaments of the Eimhsli nation. _ In tlie course ot the 
satne 3 ear. General Oi'lethorpe, Oo\ ernor of Georcia, liad, with some suc- 
cours oht lined from the colon3' of Carolina, and a small squadron ot kme’s 
ships, made an attempt upon Fort Augustine, the capital of Spanish Flo 


in ^Ihe Mediferrancan. $ XV. InactiMt3 of the naval power of Great 
Britain. $ XVI Obstinate slrungle in electing memblrs m the ntw 
parliament, .j X\ II. Remarkable motion m the House <4 Coipmon^bv 
X/>rd Noel Somerset. $ XVI M. Ihe country part3 obtain a maiontv m 
9 XIX. Sir'Robcrt Walpole ere itt-d Eari of 
Orford. § XX. Change in (be ministry. $ XXI. InquirV into th^id- 
ministration of Sir ]?obert alpole. f XXII. Obstructed' bj” the new 
nnnist^. 6XXIII. Reports of tne secret commitfee. 9 XXIV Theeler 
(or or Bavaria chosen emperor 6 XXV. 'Jhe King of Prussia gams the 
battle o Cz^laM. Ireaty at Breslau. 6 XXVI. he French troopVre- 
lire under the cannon of pracue. A fresh body sent u ith the IMareschal 
^ Extraordinar 3 ' retreat of M. 

de Belleisle. 6 XXVHI. The Xini: of Great Britain forms an army in 
J .rn Progress of the war between Russia and Sweden 

' of Sardinia declares for the House of Austria 

9 XXX I. Plolions of the Spaniards m Italy and .‘^a\oy. 9 XXXII 
Conduct of, Admiral Matthews in the Mediterranean 6 XXXIII* 
Operations m the West Indies. $ XXXIV. Ihe attention of the mil 
nisfry turned chiefly on the affairs of tfie continent. 6 XXXV. Extra- 
ordinar3 motion in the House of Lords b3' Earl Stanliope. $ XXXVI 
Warm and obstinate debate on the repeal of the pm uct. 6 XXXVI I* 
Bill for quieting corporations. 9XXXVIIT. ( omention between the 
emperor and the Queen of Huncary, f XXXIX. Eifleience between 
the King of Prussia and the Elector of Hanoxer. 6 XL. Jhe Kin" of 
Great Britain obtains a victory o\er the French at Deltmgen. 6 XLI 
Treaty of Worms. 9 XLII. Conclusion of the campaign. 9 XLIH* 
Affairs in the North. 6 XLI V. Battle of Campo-Santo. 9 XL\\ Irans- 
actiuns of the Hiitish fleet m the Mediterranean. 9 XLVl. Unsuccessful 
attempts upon the Spanish settlements m the West Indies. 


§ I. The British armament had by this 
time proceeded to action in the West In- 
dies. Sir Chaloner Ogle, who sailed from Spithead, had 
been overtaken by a tempest in the bay of Biscay, by 
which the fleet, consisting of about one hundred" and 
seventy sail, were scattered and dispersed. Nevertheless, 
he prosecuted his voyage, and anchored with a view 
to provide wood and water, in the neutral island of 
Dominica, where tlie intended expedition sustained a 
terrible shock in the death of the gallant Lord Cath- 
cart, who was carried ofi' by a dysentery. The loss of 
tins nobleman was the more severely felt, as the command 
of the land forces devolved upon General Wentworth, an 
officer without experience, authority, and resolution. As 
the fleet sailed along the island of’ Hispaniola, m its way 
to .Jamaica, four large ships of war were discovered ; 
and Sir Chaloner detached an equal number of liis squa- 
dron to give them ebase, while he himself proceeded on 
his voyage. As those strange ships refused to bring to. 
Lord Augustus Fitzroy, the commodore of the four British 
ships, saluted one of tliem with a broadside, and a smart 
engagement ensued. After they had fought during the 
best pait of the night, the enemy hoisted their colours in 
the morning, and appeared to be part of tlie French squa- 
dron, which had sailed from Europe, under the command 
of the Marquis d’Antin, with orders to assist the Spanish 
Admiral de Torres, in attacking and distressing the English 
ships and colonies. War was not yet declared between 
France and England ; therefore hostilities ceased : the 
English and French commanders complimented each 
other; excused themselves mutually, for the mistake which 
had happened ; and parted as friends with a considerable 
loss of men on both sides. 

§ II. In the meantime Sir Chaloner Ogle arrived at 
Jamaica, where he ioined Vice-Admiral Vernon, who now 
found himself at the head of the most formidable fleet 
and army tliat ever visited those seas, with full power to 
act at discretion. The conjoined squadrons consisted of 
nine-and-twenly ships of the line, with almost an equal 
number of frigates, fire-ships, and bomb-ketches, well 
manned, and plentifully supplied with all kinds of pro- 
visions, stores, and necessaries. The number of seamen 
amounted to fifteen thousand ; that of the land forces, 
including the American regiment of four battalions, and a 
body of negroes enlisted at Jamaica, did not fall short of 
twelve thousand. Had this armament been ready to act iii 
the proper season of the year, under the conduct of wise, 
experienced officers, united in councils, and steadily 
attached to the interest and honour of tiieir country, the 
Havamiah, and whole island of Cuba, might have been 
easily reduced : the whole treasure of tlie Spanish West 
Indies would have been intercepted ; and Spain mu't 
have been humbled into the most abject submission. But 
several unfavourable circumstances concurred to frustrate 
the liopes of the public. The ministry had detained Sir 

rifla; ami aclufill3’ reduced some sm^ill forts in the neichl oiirhood of the 
place; hut the rarolinians ^vl!hdl^lwin? in discust, dissensionb prevailing 
among the sea officers, the hurricane months appioarhini.', and the cnem>* 
having received a siippl3' and reinforcement, he abAndoned the eutei prise 
and returned to Georgia. 
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Chaloner Ogle at Si)ithead without any visible cause, 
until the season for action was almost exhausted : for on 
the continent of New Spain, the periodical rains bcfcin 
about the end of April ; and this change in the atmosphere 
IS always attended with epidemical distempers which 
render the climate extremely unhealtliy ; besides, the lain 
is so excessive, that for the space of two months no army 
can keep tlic field. 

§ III. Sir Clialoner Ogle arrived at Jamaica on the ninlli 
day of January; and Adniiial Vernon did not s.iil on his 
intended expedition till towards the end of the month. 
Instead of uirecting his course to the llavaiinah, which 
l.iy to leeward, and might have been re.iehed in less than 
tliree days, he resolved to heat up aeMiiist the wind to 
Hispaniola, in order to observe the motion of the French 
sipiadroii comin.inded by the IManiuis d’Antin. The 
filteeiilh day of Fehrnary had el.ipsed before he received 
certain information that tlie Frcncli adminil had .sailed for 
Europe, in gi eat distress, lor want of men and provisions, 
which he could not ]iiocnie in the \\'est Indies. Admiral 
V ernon, thus disappointed, called a council of war, in 
which it was dcteriiiiiicd to proceed for Carthaeena. The 
licet hcing supplied with wood and water at Hispaniola, 
set sail lor the continent of New S[iaiii, and on the fourth 
of IMarch anchored in Plata Grande, to the windw.ard of 
Cartliageiia. Admiral de Torres had alieady sailed to the 
Hatannah : but Carthagena was strongly fortified, and the 
garrison reinforced by the crews of a small sipiadron of 
large ships, commanded by Don Bl.js do Leso, an ollicer 
of experience and leputation. Here the Imglish adinmil 
l.iy inactne till the ninth, when the troops were landed on 
the island of Tierra Bomba, near the nioulli of the harbour, 
known by the name of Boca-chica, or Little-mouth, winch 
was surprising!) fortified with castles, b.itteriC', booms, 
chains, cables, and ships of war. The British forces erected 
a batter) on shore, with which the) made a brc.ich in the 
pinieipal fort, while the admiral sent in a number of ships 
to divide the fire of the eiiciii), and co-opcr.ite with the 
ende.tvours of the ami). Lord Auhies Beauclerc, a 
gallant officer, who commnided one of these ships, was 
slam on this occasion. The breach being deemed |irac- 
ticahlc, the forces aihanced to the attack : but the forts 
and h.ittenes were abandoned : the S(iainsh ships that lav 
athwart the haihoiir’s mouth were destroved or taken; the 
passage was opened, and the licet entered without further 
opposition. 'I'hen the forces were re-eniharked with the 
artillei), and landed within a mile of Carthagena, where 
thee were opposed In about seven hundred Spaniards, 
whom tliC) obliged to letire. The admind and gener.il 
had conlnicled a In art) contempt for e.ich other, and took 
all 0|ipnrtimitic.s of expreS'itig their mutual dislike: f.ir 
Iroin acting vigorousB in concert, for the adiantage of the 
(■ominumt), thev in. not. lined a mutual reserve, and separate 
e.ibals : and e.ieh proved more eager for the disgr.icc of Ins 
rival, than /e.dons for the honour of the nation. 

§ l\h 'Ihe gener.il rnm|)l.uncd that the licet lay idle 
while Ins troops were har.issed and diminished by hard 
diitv and distemper. The admir.d affirmed, that his ships 
could not he in. ir enough to hatter the town of Caitha- 
gena : he upbmided the gener.il with inactivity and want 
of resolution to att.iek the fort of .St. L'lrar, which com- 
manded the town, and might be taken In scalade. Went- 
woith, stimulated by these leproachcs, resolved to try the 
experiment. His forces marcheil up to the attack: but 
the guides being slam, they mistook their route, :ind ad- 
vanced to the strongest part of the foitilication, where thev 
were moreover exposed to the lire of tlie town. Colonel 
(irant, who commanded the grenadiers, was inortallv 
wounded: the scaling-ladders were found too short: the 
olliccrs were iierplexccl for want ol oidcrs and dirertions : 
)ct the soldiers sustained a sevirc fire foi scvenil hours 
with surprising intrepidity, and at length retresited, le.iving 
:ihout SIX hundred killed or wounded on the sjiot. Their 
imnihei was now so much redueed, that they could no 
longer m.nnt.iin their footing on shore : besides, the raiin 
season h.ul begun with such violence, as rendered it ini- 
possihle for them to live m camp. They were, therefoie, 
u-emh.iiked : and all hope ol further success immedi.itely 
v.inish( d. The admiml, nowover, in order to ilenionstnite 
the impiacticability of taking the place by sea, sent in the 
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Gallicia, one of the Spanish ships which had been t 
at Boca-chica, to cannonade the town, with sixteen 
mounted on one side, like a floating battery. This v 
manned by detachments of volunteers from difl'erent s 
and commanded by Captain Ilore, was warped int 
inner harbour, and moored before day, at a conside 
distance from the walls, in a very shallow water. In 
position she stood the fire of several batteries for 
liours, without doing or sustaining much damage : the 
admiral ordered the men to be brought ofl in boats, 
the cables to be cut ; so that she drove with a sea-bi 
upon a shoal, where she was soon filled with water, 
exploit was absurd, and the inference which the ad 
drew fiom it altogether fallacious. He said it pi. 
proved, that there was not depth of water in the i 
liarhour sufficient to admit large ships near enoug 
batter the town with any prospect of success. This 
deed, was the case in that part of the harbour to vv 
the Gallicia was conducted : but a little further to the 
lie might have stationed four or five of Ins largest . 
a-breast, within pistol-shot of the walls ; and if this 
had been taken, when the land forces marched to the at 
of St. I.gi7ar, in all probability the town would have 
surrendered. 

§ V. After the re-embarkation of the troo)is, the dis 
pers peculiar to the climate and season bcg.in to lage 
redoubled fury ; and great numbers of those who esc. 
the vengeance of the enemy ])erishcd by a more jiai 
and inglorious fate. Nothing was heard but rompl. 
and execr.itions : the groans of the dying, and the se 
for the dead : nothing was seen but ob)ects of woe, 
images of dejection. The conductors of this niifoitu 
expedition agreed in nothing but the expediency 
speedy retre.it from this scene ol misery and dlsgi 
'llie fortifications of the harbour were demolished, an 
fleet returiKtl to Jamaica. — The iniscariiagc of this e 
dition, which had cost the nation an immense sui 
mono), was no sooner known in England, ih.ui the k 
(lorn was filled with murmurs and discontent, and 
people were depressed in pioportion to that sangumel 
0 ) which they had been elevated. Admir.d Ver 
instead of iindi rtakiiig any enterprise which might I 
retrieved the liononr of the British arms, set sail from 
iiiaiea with the forces in Jnl), and anchored at the so 
east part of C’nh.i, in a h.iv, on which ho bestowed 
appellation of Gnniherl.iiid Harbour. The troops y 
lamUd.and ene.imped at the dist, nice of twciitv miles 
ther up the riv(i,wheie the) rnuamed totally mat 
and subsisted (liiefly on s.ih and d.nuagcd )irovision' 
the month of November, when, being considcr.ihlv d 
nished by sn kness, they wire put on hoard ag.iiii, an 
conyeyed to .l.iiiniea. He was alteiw.nds reinforced 
I’.ngl.incl by four ships of vv.ir, and about three thou 
soldiers: but he perloimed nothing worthy of the rep 
tion he had aeipiirrd; and the peo)ilo began to per 
that they laid mist.ikcn his chamctcr. 

§ Yl. The afl.iirs on the continent of Ixnrope were 
more than ever embroiled The lying of Prussia had 
manded of the court of Yiciina p.irt of Silesia, by vi 
of old tre.ities of co-fniternity, which were either obs 
or aiimilled : and promised to assist the ipiecii witl 
bis lorcec, m c.ise she should comply with his dem, 
blit this being lejeited with disdain, he entered Silc' 
the head of an arm), and )irosecuted his conquests 
great rapidity In the me.intiino the Queen ol Hun 
was crowned at Piesbiirgh, after having signed a c.ipil 
tioii, by wbich the liberties of that kingdom weie coni 
ed ; and the gniiid duke her consort was, at hei reqi 
associated with her for ten years in the government 
the same time the Stales of Ilungaiy lefused to rccei 
nieniorial fiom the FJeclor of Bavaria. During t 
tr.ins.ictions, his Prussian m.tjosty made his public enli. 
into Bieslau, and eonfirmed all the jirivilegos of the 
habitants One of his generals surprised the town 
foiiress of Jablunka, on tlie confines of Hungary: Pr 
l.eopold of Anhalt-Dessau, who commandctl am 
army, which formed the blockade of Great Glogaii o 
Oder, took the place by scalade, made the Gcnenils \ 
lis and Beyski prisoners, with a thousand men that 
in ".iirison : licic, likewise, the victor found the mil 
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chest, fifty pieces of brass cannon, and a great quantity of 
ammunition. 

§ VII. Tne Queen of Hungary had solicited the mari- 
tirne powers for assistance, but found them fearful and 
backward. Being obliged, therefore, to exert herself with 
the more vigour, she ordered Count Neuperg to assemble 
a body of forces, and endeavour to stop the progress of the 
Piussians in Silesia. The two armies encountered each 
other in the neighbourhood of Neiss, at a village called 
Molwitz, and, after an obstinate dispute, the Austrians 
were obliged to retire, with the loss of four thousand men, 
killed, wounded, or taken. The advantage was dearly 
purchased by the King of Prussia. IBs kinsman, Frede- 
rick Margrave of Brandenburgh, and Lieutenant-General 
Schuylembeig, were killed in the engagement, together 
with a great number of general officers, and about two 
thousand soldiers. After this action, Brieg was surren- 
dered to the Prussian, and he forced the important pass 
of Frvewalde, which was defended bv four thousand Aus- 
trian hussars. The English and Dutch minister';, who 
accompanied him in his progress, spared no pains to effect 
an accommodation : but the two sovereigns were too 
much irritated against each other to acquiesce in anv terms 
that could be proposed. Tlie Queen of Hungary was in- 
censed to find herself attacked, in the day of her distress, 
by a prince to whom she had given no sort of provocation; 
and his Prussian majesty charged the court of Vienna 
with a design either to assassinate, or carry him off bv 
treachery : a design which was disowned with expressions 
of indignation and disdain. Count Neuperg being obliged 
to abandon Silesia, in order to oppose the Bavarian arms 
in Bohemia, the King of Prussia sent thither a detachment 
to join the elector, under the command of Count Deslau, 
who, in his route, reduced Glatz and Neiss, almost with- 
out opposition : then his master received the homage of 
the Silesian States at Breslau, and returned to Berlin. In 
December, the Prussian army was distributed in winter- 
quarters in Moravia, after having taken Olmutz, the capi- 
tal of that province; and in March his Prussian majesty 
formed a camp of observation in the neighbourhood of 
Magdebtirgh. 

§ VIII. The Elector of Hanover was alarmed at the 
success of the King of Prussia, in apprehension that he 
would become too formidable a neighbour. A scheme 
was said to have been proposed to the court of Vienna, 
for attacking that prince’s electoral dominions, and di- 
viding the conquest : but it never was put in execution. 
Nevertheless, the troops of Hanover were augmented : the 
auxiliary Danes and Hessians in the pay of Great Britain 
were oidered to he in readiness to march ; and a good 
number of British forces encamped and prepared for em- 
barkation. The subsidy of three hundred thousand pounds 
granted by parliament, was remitted to the Queen of 
Hungary ; and everv thing seemed to presage the vigor- 
ous interposition of liis Britannic majesty. But in a little 
time after his arrival at Hanover, that spirit of action 
seemed to flag even while her Hungarian majesty tottered 
on the verge of ruin. France resolved to seize this oppor- 
tunity of crushing the House of Austria. In order to in- 
timidate the Elector of Hanover, Mareschal Mallebois 
was sent with a numerous army into Westphalia; and 
this expedient proved effectual. A treaty of neutrality 
was concluded ; and the King of Great Britain engaged 
to vote for the Elector of Bavaria at the ensuing election 
of an emperor. The design of the French court was to 
raise this prince to the imperial dignity, and furnish him 
with such succours as should enable him to deprive the 
Queen of Hungary of her hereditary dominions. 

§ IX. While the Fiench ministry at Vienna endeavour- 
ed to amuse the queen with the strongest assurances of 
his master’s friendship, a body of five-and-thirty thousand 
men began their march for Germany, in order to join the 
Elector of Bavaria : another French army was assembled 
upon the Rhine ; and the Count de Belleisle, being pro- 
vided with large sums of money, was sent to negociate 
with different electors. Having thus secured a majority 
of voices, he proceeded to Munich, wheie he presented 
the Elector of Bavaria with a commission, appointing him 
generalissimo of the French troops marching to his assist- 
ance : and now the treaty of Nymphenburgh was con- 


cluded. The French king engaged to assist the elector 
with his whole power, towards raising him to the imperial 
throne : the elector promised, that after his elevation he 
would never attempt to recoveiNany of the towns or pro- 
vinces of the empire which France had conquered : that 
he would in his imperial capacity, renounce the barrier- 
treaty; and agree that France should irrevocably retain 
whatever places she should subdue in the Austrian Ne- 
therlands. The next step of Belleisle was to negociate 
another treaty between Fiance and Prussia, importing. 
That the Elector of Bavaiia should possess Bohemia, 
Upper Austria, and the Tyrolese ; that the King of Poland 
should be gratified with Moravia and Upper Silesia, and 
that his Prussian majesty should retain Lower Silesia, 
with the town of Neiss and the county of Glatz. These 
precautions being taken, the Count de Belleisle repaired 
to Frankfort in quality of ambassador and plenipotentiary 
from France, at the imperial diet of election. It was in 
this city that the French king published a declaration, sig- 
nifying, that as the King of Great Britain had assembled 
an army to influence the approaching election of an empe- 
ror, his most Christian majesty, as guarantee of the treaty 
of Westphalia,had ordered some troops to advance towards 
the Rhine, with a view to maintain the tranquillity of the 
Germanic body, and secure the freedom of the imperial 
election. 

§ X. In July, the Elector of Bavaria being joined by 
the French forces under Mareschal Broglio, surprised the 
imperial city of Passau, upon the Danube; and entering 
U])por Austria, at the head of seventy thousand men, took 
possession of Lintz, where he received the homage of the 
states of that country. Understanding that the garrison 
of X'lenna was very numerous, and that Count Palfi had 
assembled thirty thousand Hungarians in the neighbour- 
hood of this capital, he made no further progress in 
Austria, but marched into Bohemia, where he was rein- 
forced bv a considerable body of Saxons, under the com- 
mand of Count Rutowski, natural son to the late King of 
Poland. By this time his Polish majesty had acceded to 
the treaty of Nymphenburgh, and declared war againt the 
Queen of Hungary, on the most frivolous pretences. The 
Elector of Bavaria advanced to Prague, which was taken 
in the night by scalade: an achievement in which Maurice 
Count of Saxe, another natural son of the King of Poland, 
distinguished himself at the head of the French forces. In 
December the Elector of Bavaria made his public entry 
into his capital, where he was proclaimed King of Bohe- 
mia, and inaugurated with the usual solemnities ; then he 
set out for Frankfort, to be present at the diet of election. 

§ XI. At this period the Queen of Hungary saw herself 
abandoned by all her allies, and seemingly devoted to 
destruction. She was not, however, forsaken by her 
courage, nor destitute of good officers, and an able minis- 
try. She retired to Presbnrgh, and in a pathetic Latin 
speech to the States, expressed her confidence in the 
loyalty and valour of her Hungarian subjects. The no- 
bility of that kingdom, touched with her presence and 
distress, assured her, unanimously, that they would sacri- 
fice their lives and fortunes in her defence. The ban 
being raised, that brave people crowded to her standard ; 
and the diet expressed their sentiments against her enemy 
by a public edict, excluding for ever the electoral house of 
Bavaria from the succession to the crown of Hungary : 
yet, without the subsidy she received frot i Great Britain, 
their courage and attachment would have proved inef- 
fectual. By this supjily she was enabled to pay her army, 
erect magazines, complete her warlike preparations, and 
ut her strong places in a posture of defence. In Decem- 
er, her generals, Berenclau and Mentzel, defeated Count 
Thorine, who commanded eight thousand men, at the 
ass of Scardingen, and opening their way into Bavaria, 
lid the whole, country under contribution ; while Count 
Khevenhuller retook the city of Lintz, and drove the 
French troops out of Austria. The grand signor assured 
the Queen of Hungarv, that far from taking advantage of 
her troubles, he should seize all opportunities to convince 
her of his friendship ; the Pope permitted her to levy a 
tenth on the revenues of the clergy within her dominions ; 
and even to use all the church-plate for the support of 
the war. 
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§ XII. As the czarina expressed an inclination to assist 
this unfortunate princess, the French court resolved to find 
her employment in another quarter. They had already 
gained over to their interest Count Gyllenhurgli, prime 
minister and president of the chancery in Sweden. A 
dispute happening between him and Rlr. Burnaby, the 
British resident at Stockholm, some uarm altercation 
passed : Mr. Burnaby was forbid the court, and publislied 
a memorial in Ins own vindication ; on the otlier hand, the 
King of Sweden justified his conduct in a rescript sent to 
all the foreign ministers. The King of Great Britain had 
proposed a subsidy-treaty to Sw'cden, which, from the in- 
fluence of French councils, was rejected. The Swedes 
having assembled a numerous armv m Finland, and 
equipped a large squadron of ships, declaied w.ar against 
Russia, upon the most trifling pretences ; and the fleet 
putting to sea, commenced hostilities by blocking up the 
Russian ports in Livonia A body of eleven thousand 
Swedes commanded by General Wrangle, having advanced 
to Willmcnstrand, uerc, in August, attacked and defe.ated 
by General Lasci, at the head of thirty thousand Russians. 
Count Lewenhaiqit, who commanded the mam army of 
the Swedes, resolved to take vengeance for his disgrace, 
after the Russian troops had retired into winter-quarters. 
In December he marched towards Wybourg ; but receiv- 
ing letters from the Prince of Ilesse-lloinhourg and the 
Marquis de la Clictardie, the French ambassador at Peters- 
burgh, informing him of the surprising revolution which 
had just happened in Russia, and proposing a suspension 
of hostilities ; he retreated with his army, m order to wait 
for further instructions ; and the two courts agreed to a 
cessation of arms for three months 
§ XIII. The Russians had been for some time discon- 
tented with their government. The late c/aiina was in- 
fluenced chiefly by German councils, and employed a 
great number of forci'.'iiers in her service. These causes 
of discontent produced factions and conspiracies; and 
when they were discovered, the empress treated the authors 
of them with such seventy as increased the general disaf- 
fection. Besides, they were displeased at the manner in 
winch she had settled the succession. The Prince of 
Brunswick Lunenhurgh-Beverii, lather to the young czar, 
was not at all agreeable to the Russian nobility, and his 
consort, the Princess Anne of Meckleiiburgh, liaving 
assumed the rents of government during her son’s mmoritt” 
^emed to follow the maxims of her aunt the late czarina. 
The Russian grandees and generals, therefore, turned their 
eves upon the Princess Eliznboth, who was daughter of 
I eter the Great, and the darling of the empire. The 
French ambassador gladly concurred in a project for 
deposing a princess who was well affected to the House 
of Austria. General Lasci approved of the design, which 
was chiefly conducted by the Prince of Hesse-Hombour!:, 
who, in the reigns of the Empress Catherine and Peter 11. 
had been generalissimo of the Russian army. The good- 
will and concurrence of the tioofis hemg' secured, two 
regiments of guards took possession of all the avenues of 
the im[ierial palace at Petershurgh. The Princess Eliza- 
beth, putting herself at the head of one thousand men, on 
the filth (lay of December entered the winter palace, where 
flie Princess of hleeklenhurg and the infant czar resided. 
She advanced into the chamber where the jirincess and her 
consort lay, and desired them to rise and quit the palace, 
adding that their persons were safe ; and that they could not 
justly blame her for asserting her right. At the same time, 
the Counts Osterman, Golofliairkin, Mingden, and Mu- 
nich, were arrested ; their jiapcrs and effects were seized, 
and their persons conveyed to Schlisselbourg, a fortress’ 
on the Neva. Early in the mornine; the senate assembling, 
declared all that had jiassed since the reign of Peter II. to 
be usurpation : and that the iinpciial dignity belonged of 
right to the Princess Elizabeth ; she was immediately 
proclaimed Empress of all the Russias, and recognised bv 
the army in Finland. She forthwith published a general 


act of indemnity ; she created the Prince of Hesse- 
bourg, generalissimo of her armies ; she restore 
Dolgorucky family to their honours and estates : s 
called and rewarded all those who had been banish 
favouring her pretensions : she mitigated the exile 
Duke of Courland, by indulging him with a mainte 
more suitable to his rank ; she released General \Vr 
Count Wasahurgh, and the other Swedish officers, 
had been taken at the battle of Willmcnstrand ; an 
Princess Anne of Meckleiiburgh, with her consor 
children, were sent under a strong guard to Riga 
capital of Livonia. 

§ XIV. Amidst these tempests of war and revol 
the Stales-general wisely determined to jireserve 
own tranquillity. It was, doubtless, their interest to 
the dangers and expenses of a war, and to profit by 
stagnation of commerce which would necessarily ha 
among their neighbours that were at open enmity 
each other : besides, they were overawed by the de 
lions of the French monarch on one side; by the p 
activity, and pretensions of his Prussian majesty o 
other; and they dreaded the prospect of a stadtliold 
the head of their army. These at least were the sentii 
of many Dut(:h patriots, reinforced by others that . 
under hreiich influence. But the Prince of Orange 
bered among his partisans and adherents many perso 
dignity and credit in the commonwealth : he was ad 
by the populace, who loudly e.xclaimed against 
governors, and clamoured for a war without ceasing, 
national spirit, joined to the remonstrances and req 
tions made by the courts of Vienna and London, ob 
the States to issue orders for an augmentation of 
j forces: but these wore executed so slowly, that ne 
France nor Prussia had much cause to take umbra' 
flicir preparations. In Italy the King of Sardinia decl 
for the house of Austria : the republic of Genoa 
deeply engaged in the French interest : the Pojie, the 
notians, and the dukedom of 'Fuscanv were neutral : 
King of Naples resolved to support tlie claim of liis fa 
to the Austrian dominions in Italy, and began to 
iirciiarations accordingly. His inotlier, the Queen of S| 
had formed a plan for erecting these dominions into a 
narchy for her second son Don Philip ; and a bod 
fifteen thousand men being embarked at Barcelona, 
transported to Orhitello, under the convoy of the u 
squadrons ofFrance and Spain. While Ailmiral Hacid 
with twelve ships of the line, lay at anchor in the ba 
Gibraltar, the Spanish fleet passed the straits in the n 
and was joined hy the French squadron from 'Toulon. 
British admiral sailing from Gibraltar, fell in with the 
a few dais, and found both sipiadrons drawn up in lin 
battle. As he bore down upon the Spanish fleet, 
French admiral sent a flag of truce, to inform him th. 
the French and Spaniards were engaged in a joint exp 
tion, he should be obliged to act in concert with his 
ter’s allies. This intei position prevented an engagem 
The combined fleets amounting to double the numb 
the English squadron, Admiral Haddock was oblige 
desist ; .and jiroceeded to Port Mahon, leaving the eii 
to prosecute their vojage without molestation. The 
jilc of England weie iiuensed at this transaction, and 
not sciufile to affirm, that the hands of the British adm 
were lied mi hy the neutralitv of Hanover." 

§ XV. The court of Madrid seemed to have shaken 
that indolence and \\iuch had formerlv dKfjra 

tlie coiuicils of Spain. Tliey no sooner learned tlie 
tination of Commodore Anson, ^\llo Iiad sailed from S 
head in the course of the precedins; year, than they s 
Don Pizarro, with a more poweiful squadron, upon 
same voyage, to defeat Ins design. He accordingly st 
cd tiic same course, and actually fell in with one or t 
ships of the British armament, neai the straits of I\Ia' 
Ian ; but he could not weather a lon^ and furious tcmi 
through wliich Mr. Anson proceeded into the South . 


u Tn tlip month of July two sliips of TInddock's snu.idron frfUinjr in with 
Ihrpt* I n Itch ships of \i ar, C.if)t.tin Harntt, tlip Kniriish commodore, sup- 
posine tlM-m to be Spanish rcKistiT ship-s, bred a shot m onhr tobnnsthein 
to. and the> refusin.' to comply with tins signal, a sharp imiasement 
ensiietl , aUtr the> had fouclit scxeral hours, tlie Trench commander cc.tseil 
firing' and Ihoin'ht proper to come to an explanation, when he and Barnet 
paited with mutual apologies. 


In the course of this year a ilangerons conspiracy w as discos ered at * 
I ork, m p«ortn Ammca. One He«snu, a low publican, had ensra 
sever il neyroes m a <b*sicn to ilestrov the town, and in issacre the i*eo 
I ire was set to sever.il parts of the city ; nine or ten negroes uere an 
heiidcd, convicted, and burned alivp. Ileuson with Ins vvite, and a 
v.iiitmaid privy to the plot, were found guilty and hanged, though t 
died protesting their innocence. » . o ^ 
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One of tlie Spanish ships perished at sea : another rras 
wrecked on tlie coast of Bra7il : and Pizzarro bore away 
for the Rio de la Plate, where he arrived with the three 
remainini; ■-hips, in a shattered condition, after having lost 
twelve hundred men by sickness and famine. The Spa- 
niards eserted the same vigilance and activity in Europe. 
Their iirivatcers were so industrious and successful, that 
in the beginning of this year they had taken, since the com- 
mencement of the war, four hundred and seven ships be- 
longing to the subjects of Great Britain, valued at near 
four millions of (iiastres. The traders had, therefore, too 
much cause to complain, considering the formidable fleets 
which were maintained for the protection of commerce. 
In the course of the summer Sir John Norris had twice 
sailed towards the coast of Spain, at the head of a power- 
ful squadron, without taking any effectual step for annoy- 
ing the enemy, as if the sole intention of the ministry had 
been to expose the nation to the ridicule and contempt of 
Its enemies. The inactivity of the British arms appears 
the more inexcusable, when we consider the great arma- 
ments which had been pienared. The land forces of 
Great Britain, exclusive of tlie Danish and Hessian auxi- 
liaries, amounted to sixty thousand men ; and the fleet 
consisted of above one hundred ships of war, manned by 
fifty-four thousand sailors. 

^ XVI. The general discontent of the people had a ma- 
nifest influence upon the election of members for the new 
parliament, which produced one of the most violent con- 
tests between the two parties, which had happened since 
the revolution. All the adherents of the Prince of Wales 
concurred with the country party in opposition to the 
minister; and the Duke of’Argyle exerted himself so suc- 
cessfully among the shires and boroughs of Scotland, that 
the partisans of the ministry could not secure six members 
out of the whole number returned from North Britain. 
They were, however, much more fortunate in the election 
of trie sixteen peers, who were chosen literally according 
to the list transmitted from court. Instructions were de- 
livered by the constituents to a great number of members 
returned for cities and counties, exhorting and requiring 
them to oppose a standing army in time of peace : to vote 
for the mitigation of excise laws, for the repeal of septen- 
nial pailiaments ; and for the limitation of placemen in 
the House of Commons. They, likewise, insisted upon 
their examining into the particulars of the public expense, 
and endeavouring to redress the grievances of the nation. 
Obstinate struggles were maintained in all parts of the 
united kingdom with uncommon ardour and perseverance; 
and such a national spirit of opposition prevailed, that, 
notwithstanding the whole weight of ministerial influence, 
the country interest seemed to preponderate m the new 
parliament. j 

§ XVII. The king returned to England in the month 
of October ; and on the first day of December the session 
was opened. Mr. Onslow being re-chosen speaker was 
approved of by his maje.sty, who spoke in the usual style 
to both Houses. He observed, that the former parliament 
had formed the strongest resolution in favour of the Queen 
of Hungary, for the maintenance of the pragmatic sanction ; 
for the preservation of the balance of power, and the peace 
and liberties of Europe; and that if the other powers 
which were under the like engagements with him had 
answered the just expectations so solemnly given, the sup- 
port of the common cause would have been attended with 
less difficulty. He said, he had endeavoured, by the most 
proper and early applications, to induce other powers that 
were united with him by the ties of common interest to 
concertsuch measures as so important and critical a conjunc- 
ture required : that where an accommodation seemed neces- 
sary, he had laboured to reconcile princes whose union would 
have been the most effectual means to prevent the mischiefs 
which had happened, and the best security for the interest 
and safety of tlie whole. He owned his endeavours had 
not hitherto produced the desired effect ; though he was 
not without hope, that a just sense of approaching danger 
would give a moie favourable turn to the councils of other 
nations. He represented the necessity of putting the king- 
dom in such a posture of defence, as would enable him to 
improve all opportunities of maintaining the liberties of 
Europe, and defeat any attempts that should be made 


against him and his dominions; and he recommended 
unanimity, vigour, and despatch. The House of Com- 
mons having appointed their several committecs,the speaker 
reported the king’s speech ; and RJr. Herbert moved for an 
address of thanks, including an approbation of the means 
by which the war had been prosecuted. The motion bein'' 
seconded by Mr. Trevor, Lord Noel Somerset stood up 
and moved, that the House would in their address desire 
his majesty not to engage these kingdoms in a war for the 
preservation of his foreign dominions. He was supported 
by that incorruptible patriot, IMr. Shippen, who declared 
he was neither ashamed nor afraid to affirm, that thirty 
years had made no change in any of his political opinions. 
He said he uas grown old in the House of Commons ; that 
time had verified the predictions he had formerly uttered; 
and that he had seen his conjectures ripened into knowledge! 
“ If my country (added he) has been so unfortunate as 
once more to commit her interest to men who propose to 
themselves no advantage from their trust but that of selling 
It, I may, perhaps, fall once more under censure for de- 
claring mv opinion, and be once more treated as a criminal, 
for asserting what they who punish me cannot deny; for 
maintaining that Hanoverian maxims are inconsistent with 
the happiness of this nation ; and for preserving the caution 
so strongly inculcated by those patriots who framed the act 
of settlement, and conferred upon the present royal family 
their title to the throne.” He particularized the instances in 
which the ministry had acted in diametrical opposition to 
that necessary constitution : and he insisted on the neces- 
sity of taking some step to remove the apprehensions of 
the people, who began to think themselves in danger of 
being sacrificed to the security of foreign dominions. Mr. 
Gibbon, who spoke on the same side of the question, e.\- 
patiated upon the absurdity of returning thanks for the 
prosecution of a war which had been egregiously misma- 
naged. “ What ! (said he) are our thanks to be solemnly 
returned for defeats, disgrace, and losses, the ruin of our 
merchants, the imprisonment of our sailors, idle shows of 
armaments, and useless expenses?” Sir Robert Walpole 
having made a short speech in defence of the first motion 
for an address, was answered by Mr. Pulteney, who seemed 
to be animated with a double proportion of patriot indig- 
nation. He asserted, that from a review of that minister’s 
conduct since the beginning of the dispute with Spain, it 
would appear that he had been guilty not only of single 
errors, but of deliberate treachery : that he had always co- 
operated with the enemies of his country, and sacrificed 
to his private interest the happiness and honour of the 
British nation. He then entered into a detail of that con- 
duct against which he had so often declaimed ; and being 
transported by an over-heated imagination, accused him 
of personal attachment and affection to the enemies of the 
kingdom. A charge that was doubtless the result of ex- 
aegerated animosity, and served only to invalidate the 
other articles of imputation that were much better founded. 
His objections v;eie overruled ; and the address, as at first 
proposed, was presented to his majesty. 

§ XVI 11. This small advantage, however, the minister 
dm not consider as a proof of his having ascertained an 
undoubted maionty in the House of Commons. There 
was a great number of disputed elections; and the dis- 
cussion of these was the point on which the people had 
turned their eyes, as the criterion of the minister’s power 
and credit. In the first which was heard at the bar of the 
House, he carried his point by a majority of six only ; and 
this he looked upon as a defeat rather than a victory. His 
enemies exulted in their strength ; as they knew they should 
be joined in matters of importance, by several members who 
voted against them on this occasion. The inconsiderable 
majority that appeared on the side of the administration 
plainly proved that the influence of the minister was greatly 
diminished, and seemed to prognosticate his further de- 
cline This consideration induced some individuals to 
declare against him as a setting sun, from whose beams 
they could expect no further warmth. His adherents began 
to tremble; and he himself had occasion for all his art and 
equanimity. The court-interest was not sufficient to sup- 
port the election of their own members for Westminster. 
The high bailiff had been guilty of some illetral practices I’.t 
the poll; and three justices of the peace had, on pictenco 
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of preventing riots, sent for a military force to over-awe horse guards, field-marshal and commander-in-cliie 
the election A petition presented by the electors of West- the forces in South Britain: but, finding himself 
minster was taken into consideration by the House; and pointed in his expectations of the coalition, he, in le 
the election was declared void by a majority of four voices, a month, renounced all these employments. The I\ 

The high bailiff was taken into custody : {lie officers who of Tweedale was appointed secretary of state for Sc 
ordered the soldiers to march, and the three justices who a jiost wliich had been long suppressed ; Mr. Pu 
signed the letter, in consequence of which he acted, uere was sworn of tiie privy council, and afterwards c 
reprirnanded on tlieir knees at the bar of the House. Earl of Bath. The Earl of Winchelsea and Nottii 

§ XIX. The country party maintained the advantage was preferred to the head of the admiralty, in tlie r 
they had gained in deciding upon several other contro- Sir Charles Wager; and, after the resignation of the 
verted elections ; and Sir Robert Walpole tottered on the of Argyle, the Earl of Stair was appointed field-mars 
bunk of ruin, lie knew that the majority of a single vote all his majesty’s forces, as well as ambassador extraor 
would at any time commit him prisoner to the Tower, to the States-geneml. On the seventeenth day of Fe 
should ever the motion be made : and he saw that his the Prince of Wales, attended by a numerous retin 
safety could be effected bv no other expedient but that of. his adherents, waited on his majesty, who received 
dividing the opposition. Towards the accomplishment of graciously, and ordered his guards to be restoied. 
this purpose he employed till his credit and de.xtenty. His Carteret and Mr..Sandys were the first who embrace 
emissaries did not fail to tamper with those members of offers of the court, without the consent or privity of 
the opposite party who were tlie most likely to be con- otherleadersin the opposition, except that of Mr. Pult 
verted by their arguments. A message was sent by the but they declared to their friends, they nould still 
Bishop of O.xford to the Prince of Wales, importing, that ceed upon patriot principles; that they would cone 
if his royal higlitiess would write a letter of condescension promoting an inquiry into past measures ; and in ena 
to the king, he and all his counsellors should be taken into necessary laws to secure the constitution from the prac 
favour; that fifty thousand pounds should be added to of corruption. These professions were believed, not 
his revenue; four times that sum be disbursed imme- by their old coadjutors in the House of Commons, 
diately for the payment of his debts; and suitable pro- also by the nation in general. The leconciliation beh 
vision be made in due time for all his followers. The the king and the Prince of Wales, together with the eh 
prince declined this proposal. He declared that he would in the ministry, were celebrated with public rejoicing 
accept no such conditions, while Sir Robert Walpole con- over the kingdom : and immediately after the adiourn” 
tinued to direct the public affairs : that he looked upon nothing but concord appeared in tlie House of Comm 
him as a bar between his majesty and the affections of his § XXI. But this harmony was of short duration, 
people ; as the author of the national grievances both at soon appeared, that those who had declaimed the lou 
home and abroad ; and as the sole cause of that contempt for the liberties of their country, had been actuated so 
which Great Britain had incurred in all the courts of Eu- bv the most sordid, and even the most ridiculous, mot 
rope. His royal highness was now chief of this formidable of self-interest. Jealousy and mutual distrust ensued 
party, revered by the whole nation — a party which had tween them and their former confederates. Tlie na 
gained the ascendancy in the House of Commons ; which complained, that, instead of a total change of men 
professed to act upon the principles of public virtue; which measures, they saw the old ministry strengthened by 
demanded the fall of an odious minister, as a sacrifice due coalition ; and the same interest in pailiament piedomi 
irnured people; and declared that no temptation ing with redoubled influence. They branded tlie new c 
could shake their virtue, that no art could dissolve the verts as apostates and betrayers of tlieir country; and 
cement by which they were united. Sir Robert Walpole, the transport of their indignation, they entirely oveiloo 
though repulsed in this attempt upon the Prince of Wales, the old object of their resentment. That a nobleman 
was more successful in his other endeavours. He resolved pliant principles, narrow fortune, and unbounded ainbiti 
to try his strength once more m the House of Commons, should forsake his partv for the blandishment of affluen 
in another disputed election ; and had the mortification to power, and autliorit}', will not appear strange to any per 
see the majority augmented to sixteen voices. He declared acquainted with the human heart; but the sensible part 
he would never more sit in that House; and next day, mankind will always reflect with amazement upon tlie c 
which was the third of February, the king adjourned both duct of a man, who seeing himself idolized by Ids fello 
Houses of parliament to the eighteenth day of the same citizens as the first and firmest patriot in the kingdo.m, 
month. In this interirp, Sir Robert Walpole was created one of the most shining ornaments of liis country, coi 
s vv resigned all his employments. give up all his popularity, and incur the contempt or 

§ XX. At no time of his life did he acquit himself with testation of mankind, for the wretched consideration of 
such prudential policy as he now displayed. He found empty title, without office, influence, or the least substa 
m^ans to separate the parts that composed the opposition, tial appendage. One cannot, without an emotion of gri 
arid to transfer the popular odium from himself to those contemplate such an instance of infatuation — One cann 
who had professed themselves his keenest adversaries. The but lament, that such glory should have been so weak 
country narty consisted of the tones, reinforced by discon- forfeited ; that such talents should have been lost to tl 
tented whigs, who had either been disappointed in their cause of liberty and virtue. Doubtless he flattered hi 
own ambitious views, or felt for the distresses of their coun- self with the hope of one day directing the councils of h 
^v, occasioned by a weak and worthless administration, sovereign ; but this was never accomplished, and he r 
the old patriots, and the whigs whom they had joined, mained a solitary monument of blasted ambition. Befo 
acted upon very different, and, indeed, upon opposite the change m the ministry, Mr. Pulteney moved that t 
principles of government; and therefore they were united several papers relating to the conduct of the war, whic 
only by the ties of convenience. A coalition was projected had been laid before the House, should be referied to 
between the discontented whigs and those of the same de- select committee, who should examine strictly into th 
nomination who ^ted in the ministry. Some were gratified particulars, and make a report to the House of tlieir r 
with titles and offices; and all were assured, that in the marks and objections. The motion introduced a debate 
management of afiairs a new system would be adopted, but upon a division, was rejected by a majority of thre 
according to the plan they themselves should propose, voices. Petitions having been presented by tlie merchant 
1 le court required nothing of them, but that the Earl of of London, Bristol, Liverpool, Glasgow, and almost all tli 
Urtoid should escape with irnpunity. His place of chan- trading towns m the kingdom, complaining of the losse 
cellorot the exchequer was bestowed upon Mr. Sandys, they had sustained by the bad conduct of the war, th 
who was likewise appointed a lord of the treasury; and House resolved itself into a committee, to deliberate o 
the isarl of Wilmington succeeded him as first commis- these remonstrances The articles of the London petitio 
sioner ot that board. Lord Harrington being dignified were explained by Mr. Glover, an eminent merchant of tha 
with the title of earl, was declared president of the coun- city. Six days were spent in perusing papers and examin 
Carteret became secretary of ing witnesses : then the same gentleman summed up th 
State, ine Duke of Argyle was made master-general of evidence, and in a pathetic speech endeavoured to demon 
tne ordnance, colonel of his majesty's royal regiment of strate, that the commerce of Great Britain liad been ex 
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posed to the insults and rapine of the Spaniards, not by 
tnattention or accident, but by one uniform and continued 
de?ii;n. This inquiry being resumed after the adjournment, 
copies of instructions to admirals and ctmtains of ciuising 
ships u-ere laid before the House; the Commons passed 
several resolutions, upon which a bill was prepared for the 
better protecting and securing the trade and navigation of 
the kingdom. It made its way through the lower House; 
but was thrown out by the Lords. The pension-bill was 
revived, and sent up to the Peeis, where it was again re- 
jected; Loid Carteret voting against that very measure 
which he had so lately endeavoured to promote. On the 
ninth day ot March, Lord Limerick made a motion for ap- 
pointing a committee to inquire into the conduct of affairs 
for the last twenty years : he was seconded by Sir John St. 
Atibyn, and supported bj' Mr. Velters Cornwall, Mr. 
Philips, IMr. W. Pitt, and Lord Percival, the new member 
for IVpstminster, who had already signalized himself by 
his eloquence and capacity. The motion was opposed by 
Sir Charles Wager, iMr. Pelham, and Mr. Henry Fox, 
surveyor-general to his majesty’s works, and brother to 
Lord'llcliester. Though the opposition was faint and fri- 
volous, the proposal was rejected by a majority of two 
voices. Lord Limerick not yet discouraged, made a mo- 
tion, on the twenty-third day of March, for an inquiry into 
the conduct of Robert Earl of Orford for the last ten years 
of his administration; and, after a sharp debate, it was ear- 
ned in the affirmative, the House resolved to choose a 
secret committee by ballot; and in the mean time pre- 
sented an address to the king, assuring him of their fide- 
lity, zeal, and affection. 

§ XXil Sir Robert Godschall having moved for leave 
to bring m a bill to repeat the act for septennial parliaments, 
he was seconded by Sir John Barnard ; but warmly op- 
posed by Mr. Pulteney and Mr. Sandys; and the question 
jia'sed in the negative'. Tlie committee of secrecy being 
chosen, began to examine evidence, and Mr. Paxton, soli- 
citor to the treasury, refusing to answer such questions as 
were put to him. Lord Limerick, chairman of the commit- 
tee, complained to the House of his obstinacj. He was 
first taken into custody; and still persisting iti his refusal, 
committed to Newgate. Then his loidship moved, that 
leave should be given to bring in a bill for indemnifying 
evidence against the Earl of Orford ; and it was actually 
prepared by a decision of the majority. In the House of 
Lords It was vigorously opposed by Lord Carteret, and as 
strenuously supported by the Duke of Argsle: but fell 
upon a division, by the weight of superior numbers. Those 
members in the House of Commons who heartily wished 
that the inquiry might be prosecuted, were extremely in- 
censed at the fate of this bill. A committee was appointed 
to search the journals of the lords for precedents : their re- 
port being read, Lord Strange, son of the Earl of Derby, 
moved for a resolution, “ That the lords refusing to concur 
with the Commons of Great Britain, in an indemnification 
necessary to the effectual carrying on the inquiry, now de- 
pending in parliament, is an obstruction to lustice, and 
may prove fatal to the liberties of this nation.’’^ — This mo- 
tion, which was seconded by Lord Quarendon, son of the 
Earl of Lichfield, gave rise to a warm debate; and Mr. 
Sandys declaimed ag.ainst it, as a step that would bring on 
an immediate dissolution of the present form of govern- 
ment. It IS really amazing to see with what effronterv 
some men can shift their maxims, and openly contradict 

A n - o the whole tenor of their former conduct. Mr. 

■ ■ Sandys did not pass uncensured ; he sus- 
tained some severe sarcasms on his apostasy, from Sir 
John Hynde Cotton, who refuted all his objections ; 
nevertheless, the motion passed in the negative. Not- 
withstanding this great obstruction, purposely thrown 
in the way of the inquiry, the secret committee dis- 
covered many flagrant instances of fraud and corruption 
in which the Earl of Orford had been concerned. It 
appeared that he had granted fraudulent contracts for 
paving the troops m the West Indies : that he had em- 
ployed iniquitous arts to influence elections : that for secret 
service, during the last ten years, he had touched one 
million four hundred fifty-three thousand four hundred 
pounds of the public money ; that above fifty thousand 
pounds of this sum had been paid to authors and printers 
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of newspapers and political tracts written in defence of the 
ministry ; that on the very day which [iieceded his resigna- 
tion, he had signed orders on the civil list revenues for 
above thirty thousand pounds : but as the cash remaining 
in the exchequei did not much exceed fourteen thousand 
pounds, he had raised the remaining pan of the thirty 
thousand by pawning the oiders to a banker. The com- 
mittee proceeded to make further projjress in their scrutinj, 
and had almost prepared a third report, when they weie 
mteirupted by the piorogation of parliament. 

§ XXIII. The ministry finding it was necessary tn take 
some step for conciliating the affection of the people, gave 
way to a bill for excluding certain officers from seats in the 
House of Commons. Tliey passed another for encourag- 
ing the linen manufacture ; a third for i egulating the trade 
of the plantations ; and a fourth to jirevent the mariiage of 
lunatics. They voted forty thousand seamen and sixty- 
two thousand five hundred landmen for the service of the 
current year. They provided for the subsidies to Denmaik 
and He.sse Cassefiand voted five hundred thousand pounds 
to the Queen of Hungary. The expense of the yearamount- 
ted to near six millions, raised by the land tax at four shil- 
lings in the pound, by the malt tax, by one million from the 
sinking fund, by annuities granted upon it for eight hundred 
thousand pounds, and a loan of one million six hundred 
thousand pounds from the bank. In the month of July, 
John Lord Gower was appointed keeper of his majesty’s 
rivy seal , Allen Lord Bathurst was made captain of the 
and of pi nsioners ; and on the fifteenth day of the month, 
Mr. Pulti ney took his seat in the House of Peers as Earl of 
Bath. The king closed the session in the usual way, after 
having given them to understand, that a treaty of jieace was 
concluded between the Queen of Hungary and the King 
of Prussia, under his mediation, and that the late successes 
of tlie Austrian tirms were in a great measure owing to the 
generous assistance afforded by the British nation. 

§ XXIV. By this time great changes had happened in 
the affairs of the continent. The Elector of Bavaria was 
chosen Emperor of Germany at Franckfoit on the Maine, 
and crowned by the name of Charles VII. on the twelfth 
day of February. Thither the imperial diet was removed 
from Ralisbon ; they confirmed his election, and indulged 
him with a subsidy of fifty Roman months, amounting to 
about two hundred thousand pounds sterling. In the mean- 
time, the Austrian General Khevenhiiller ravaged his elec- 
torate, and made himself master of Munich, the capital of 
Bavaria : he likewise laid part of the palatinate under 
contribution, in resentment for that elector’s having sent a 
body of his troops to reinforce the imperial army. In 
March, Count Saxe, with a detachment of French and 
Bavarians, reduced Egra ; and the Austrians were obliged 
to evacuate Bavaria, though they afterwards returned. 
Khevenhuller took post in the neighbourhood of Passau, 
and detached General Bernclau to Dinglesing on the Iser, 
to observe the motions of the enemy, who 'vere now become 
extremelv formidable. In May, a detachment of French 
and Bavarians advanced to the castle of Hilkersbergh on the 
D.inube, with a view to take possession of a bridge ovei 
the river: the Austrian garrison immediately marched out 
to give them battle, and a severe action ensued, in which 
the imperialists were defeated. 

§ XXV. In the beginning of the yeai the Queen of Hun- 
gary had assembled two considerable armies in Moravia 
tind Bohemia. Prince Charles of Lorraine, at the head of 
fifty thousand men, advanced against the Saxons and 
Prussians, who thought proper to retire with |)recipitation 
fiom Moravia, which they had invaded. Then the prince 
took the route to Bohemia; and Mareschal Broglio, who 
commanded the French forces in that cr untrv, must have 
fallen a sacrifice, had not the King of Prussia received a 
strong reinforcement, and entered that kingdom before his 
allies could be attacked. The two armies advanced to- 
wards each other ; and on the seventeenth of May joined 
battle at Czaslaw, where the Austrians at first gained a 
manifest advantage, and penetrated as far as the Prussian 
baggage: then the irregulars began to plunder so eagerlv, 
that thev neglected every other consideration. The Prus- 
sian infantry took this opportunity to rally : the battle 
was renewed, and after a verv obstinate contest, the victory 
was snatched out ot the hands of the Austrians, who uer° 
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obh<;cd to retirp, with the loss of five ihoiisaiid men killed, 
and ivelve huiidied taken by the enem>. The Prussi.iiis 
paid dear tor the honour of remaining on the field ol battle : 
and from the ciicumstances of this action the knv' is said 
to have conceived a disgust to the war. When the Aus- 
trians made such jirogress m the beginning of the engage- 
ment, he rode otf «ith great expedition, until ho was 
lecalled by a message from his general, the Count de 
Schwerin, assuring his majesty that there was nodaiigei of 
a defeat. Immediately after this battle, he diseorered an 
inclination to accommodate all differeiiees with the (iiieen 
of Ilungaii. The Earl of Ilmdfoid, amb.is<:ador fiom the 
couit of Gicat Britain, who accomp, lined him m this eam- 
paign, and vas rested with full poneis by her lluiig.iiian 
ma|est\,did not fail to cultivate this iarouiable disposition ; 
and oil the fust day of .Tune, a ticatvof peace between the 
two poweis \r.is concluded at lireskiii. The rpieeii ceded 
to his Ih'ussiaii i\Ia|csty the Upper and Lower Silesia, with 
the county of Glatv, m Bohemia; and he charged himself 
with the payment of the sum lent In the merchants of 
London to the late emperor, on the Silesian lerenues. He 
likewise engaged to ohseive a strict neutrality during the 
w.'u, and to withdiaw his forces fiom Bohemia in fifteen 
da\s aftci the ratification of the tieaty, m which were com- 
prehended the King of Great Britain, Elcctoi of Hanover, 
the Czarina, the King of Denmark, the Statcs-geneial, the 
House ofkk'olfenbuttle, and the King of Boland, Elector of 
Saxony, on certain conditions, which were aecepted. 

^ 1. The King of Prussia lecalled his trooiis; while 

Alaieschal Biogho, who commanded the Frnich auxili- 
aries m that kingdom, and the Count de Belleisle, abandon- 
ed their magazines and baggage, and letircdwith precipita- 
tion under the cannon of Prague. Tliere they entrenched 
tliemsehes in an adrantageoiis situ ition ; .ind Prince 
Cliailes bring joined bv the other body of Austii, ms, under 
Piiiici' Lobkowitz, encamped m sight ot them, on the lulls 
of Girinsiiitz The Giand Duke of Tuse.my .iiiived in the 
Austii HI army, of which he took the conim.uid ; and the 
Flench generals oflered to suirendei Pr.igue, Egra, and 
all the other pl.ices thev possessed m Bohemia, provided 
they might be .illowed to march ofi'witli their aims, artillery, 
and luggage The pinposal was meited, and Prague in- 
rested on all sides about the end of ,Tul\ Though the 
opeiations of the siege were carried on m ,m awkw.ird and 
slovcnK maimci.the place was so efl'ectu.ilh blocked up, 
that famine must hare eompelled the Freneli to surrender 
.It discretion, had not \er\ exlraordmary eflbrls been made 
for their relief. The emperor had made advances to the 
(iueen of Huiigan. 11c promised that tlie French forces 
should (put Bohemia, and evacuate the empire; and he 
ofiered to rennunee all pietcnsions to the kingdom of Bo- 
hemia, on coiidilion that the Austrians would restore Ba- 
varia ; but these conditions were declined In the court of 
A'ltiiiia The King of France w.as no sooner apprized of 
the condition to which the Gcnemls Broglio ami Belleisle 
weie reduced, than he sent orders to hlaishal hlaillebois, 
who ( omm.iiided his army on the Rhine, to march to their 
lelicf. liis tioops were immediately |iut in motion : and 
when they leaehed Amhcrg m the Upp^r Palatinate, were 
|oined In the Fieiich and imperialists from Bavaria Prince 
Charles of Lormine having icccived iiilelligoncc of their 
luiietion and design, left eighteen thousand men to main- 
tain the blockade of Pi-aguc, under the command of Gene- 
ral I’estititz, while he himself, with the rest of Ins aiiny, 
.idvanced to llaydon on the fionticrs of Bohemia. There 
he w. IS joined by Count Kheycnhuller, who from Bavaria 
had followed the enemy, now commanded by Count Seck- 
cndoifl, and the Count do Saxe. Seek end orfl', however, 
was sent back to Bavaria, while Marshal Maillebois en- 
tered Bohemia on the twenty-fifth day ol September. But 
he marched with such precaution, that Prince Charles 
could not bring him to an engagement. Meanwhile Fes- 
tititz, for want of sutficient force, was obliged to abandon 
the blockade of Prague ; and the French generals being 
now at liberty, took post at Leutniaritz. Maillebois ad- 
vanced as f.ir as Kaclan : but seeing the Austrians pos- 
sessed of all the jiassos of the mountains, he marched back 
to the palatinate, and was miserably harassed in Ins letreat 
by Prince Charles, who had left a strong body yvith Prince 
Lobkoyvitz, to yvatcli the motions of Belleisle and Broglio. 


§ XXVII. These generals seeing themselves surround- 
ed on all hands, letuined to Prague, from yyheiice Broglio 
made his escape in the habit of a courier, and yvas sent to 
command the army of iMaillebois, yvho was by this time 
disgraced. Prince' Lobkoyvitz, yvho now directed the 
Tilockade of Piague, had so effectually cut off all commu- 
nication betyveen that place and the adjacent country, that 
in a little lime the Ficnch troops yvere reduced to great 
extremity, both from the seventy of the season, and the 
yvant of pioyisioii. They yvere already reduced to the nc- 
ccssilv of e.itmg horse-flesh, and unclean animals : and 
they had no other jirospect but that of perishing by famine 
or yvar, yvheii their commander formed the scheme of a re- 
treat, yvlncli was actually put in execution. Having taken 
some artful piocautions to deceive the enemy, he, in the 
middle of December, departed from Prague at midnight, 
yyith about fourteen thousand men, thirty pieces of artillery, 
and some of the principal citizens as hostages for the safety 
of nine hundred soldiers yvhom he had left in garrison. 
Notwnlistandiiig the difficulties he must have encountered 
at that se.ison of the year, in a broken and unfrequented 
load, yvlncli he purposely chose, he marched yvith such ex- 
|)ednion, that he had gained the passes of the mountains, 
before he yyas overtaken by the horse and hussars of Prince 
Lobkoyvitz. The fatigue and hardships yyliieh the miser- 
able soldicr.s undeuyent are inexpiessible. A great number 
perished in the snoyv, and many hundreds, fainting yvith 
yyearincss, cold, and hunger, yvere left to the mercy of the 
Austrian irregulars, consisting of the mo'-t barbaious people 
on the face of the earth. The G ount de Belleisle, though 
tortured with the hip-gout, behaved yvith surprising reso- 
lution and activity. He caused himself to be cained in a 
Inter to every place yvbere he thought his presence yyas nc- 
cess.iry,and made such dispositions, that the pursuers never 
could make an impression upon the body of his troops: but 
all his artillery, baggage, and even his oyvn equipage, fell 
into the hands of the enemy. On the twenty -ninth day of 
December, he arrived at Egra, from yy hence he iiroceedcd to 
zVIs'ice yvithout fuithtr molestation ; but, yyhen he returned 
to k'ersailles, he met yvith a verv cold reception, notwith- 
standing the gallant exploit yyliich he had performed. 
After his escajie. Prince Lobkowitz rotunied to Prague, 
and the small garrison yyliich Belleisle had left in that 
place surrendered upon honouiiiblp terms; so that this 
capital reyerled to the house of zkiistria. 

§ XXk'III. I'lie King of Great Britain tesolving to 
make a poyverful diversion in the Netherlands, had in the 
month of z\pril ordered sixteen thousand efl'ectivc men to 
be emb.arkcd for that country : hut, as this step yyas taken 
yyithoiit any pievioiis concert with the States-genoral, the 
Earl of Stair, destined to the command of the forces in 
Fl.indcrs, yvas m the meantime appointed ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary to their high mighti- 
nesses, 111 order to peisuade them to co-operate vigoiously 
III the p’an which his Britannic majesty had formed : a 
plan, by which Gical Biitain yyas engaged as a principal 
in a foreign dispute, and entailed upon herself the xvliole 
burden of an expensne yvar, big yvith rum and disgrace. 
Eiigkmd, from being the umpiie, was now become a party, 
in all continental quarrels ; and instead of trimming the 
balance of Europe, lavished away her blood and treasure 
in supporting the interest and allies of a puny electorate in 
the north of Germany. The King of Prussia had been at 
variance xvith the Elector of Hanover. The duchy of 
Mecklcnburgh was the avowed subject of dispute: but 
his Prussian nia)esly is said to have had other more pro- 
voking causes of complaint, yvlncli, hoyvever, he did not 
think proper to divulge. The King of Great Britain 
found It convenient to accommodate these differences. In 
the course of this summer, the tyvo poyyers concluded a 
convention, m consequence of yvhich the troops of Hanover 
evacuated ilecklenburgh, and three regiments of Bninden- 
burgli took possession of those bailiyvicks that yyere mort- 
g.iged to the King of Prussia. The Elector of Ilaiinyer 
being noyv .secured from danger, sixteen thousand troops 
of that country, together yvith the six thousand auxiliary 
Hessians, began their maich for the Netherlands ; and 
about the middle of October arrived in the neighboiiihood 
of Brussels, xvlieic they encamped. The Earl of Stair 
repaued to Ghent, yyhtac the British forces yyeic quar- 
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'tred ; a body of Austrians was assembled; and though 
tlie season v.as far advanced, be seemed defermmed upon 
some expedition : but all of a sudden tlie troops were sent 
Into V, intor-f|uartPTs. The Austrians retired to Lu.xern- 
bour^: the Knubsh and Hessians remained in' Flanders; 
and the Hanoverians marched into the county of Liei;e, 
w itliont pnyini; any recard to the bishop’s piotestation. 

§ XXIX. Tiio States-ceneral had made a considerable 
aucmentation of their forces by sea and land ; but, not- 
'' ithst indmc the repeated instinces of the Earl of Stair, 
they ipsohcd to adheie to their neutrality : they dreaded 
tlie riPichbourhood of the French ; and they were far from 
lieinc pit used to see the Enchsh cet footing in the Nether- 
lands. The fiiends of the house of Orance began to e.xert 
tliemselves : the States of Groningen and West Friesland 
piotested, in favour of the prince, against the promotion 
of foreign generals winch had lately been made ; but bis 
interest was powerfiillv opposed by the provinces of Zea- 
land and Holland, winch had the greatest weight in the 
republic. The revolution in Russia did not put an end to 
the war with Sweden. These two powers had agreed to 
an armistice of thiee months, during which the czarina 
augmented her forces in Finland. She likewise ordered 
the Counts Osterman and Munich, with their adherents, 
to be tried ; they were condemned to death, but pardoned 
on the scaffold, and sent in exile to Siberia. The Swedes, 
still encouraged bv the intrigues of France, refused to 
listen to any terms of accommodation, unless Carelia, and 
the other conquests of the Czar Peter, should be restored. 
The French court had expected to bung over the new em- 
press to their measures ; hut they found her as well disposed 
as her predecessor to assist the house of Austria. Slie re- 
mitted a considerable sum of monev to the Queen of 
Hungary : and at that same time congratulated the Elec- 
tor of Bavaria on Ins elevation to the imperial throne. 
The ceremony of her coronation was performed in Ma)’, 
with great solemnity, at Moscow; and in November she 
declared her nephew, the Duke of IIoKtem-Gottorp, her 
successor, by the title of Grand Prince of all the Russias. 
The cessation of arms being expired, General Lasci re- 
duced Fredricksheim, and obliged the Swedish army, 
commanded by Count Lewenhaupt, to retire before him, 
from one place to another, until at length they were quite 
surrounded near Helsingfors. In this emergency, the 
Swedish general submitted to a capitulation, by which his 
infantry were transported by sea to Sweden ; liis cavalry 
inarched by land to Abo; and his artillery and magazines 
remained in the hands of the Russians. The King of 
Sweden being of an advanced age, the diet assembled in 
order to settle the succession ; and the Duke of Holstein- 
Gottorp, as grandson to the eldest sister to Charles XII. 
was declared next heir to the crown. A courier was im- 
mediately despatched to Moscow, to notify to the Duke 
this determination of the diet ; and tins message was fol- 
lowed by a deputation : but when tbev understood that he 
liad embraced the religion of the Gieek church, and been 
acknowledged successor to tlie throne of Russia, tliev an- 
nulled his election tor Sw’eden, and resolved that the suc- 
cession should not be re-established, until a peace should 
he concluded with the czarina. Conferences were opened 
at Abo for this purpose. In the meaiitime, the events of 
the war had been so long unfortunate for Sweden, that it 
was absolutely necessary to appease the indignation of the 
people with some sacrifice. The Generals Lewenhaupt 
and Bodenbrock were tried bv a comt-martial for miscon- 
duct: being found guilty and condemned to death, they 
applied to the diet, by which the sentence was confirmed. 
The term of the subsidy treaty between Great Britain and 
Denmark expiring, his Danish majesty lefused to renew 
it ; nor would he accede to the peace of Bieslau. On the 
other hand, he became subsidiary to France, -with which 
also be concluded a new treaty of commeice. 

§ XXX. The court of Versailles were now heartily tired 
of maintaining the war in Germany, and had actually 
made equitable proposals of peace to the Queen of Hun- 
gary, by whom they were lejected. Thus lepulsed, they 
redoubled their preparations ; and endeavoured bv advan- 
tageous offers, to detach the King of Sardinia from the 
interest of the bouse of Austria. This prince had espoused 
a sister to the grand duke, who pressed him to declare for 
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her brothel, and the Qqi'Cii oi I'uigirv |noni.-'d 'u 
gratify him with some teriitones^in the '\]il iiuie: bc'-idc-, 
he thought the Spaniards had airc.idv giimd too much 
giound in Italy: hut, at iho •-ainc time, he w.i^ afraid ot 
being crushed lietvvecii I’l.ince and Span', bcfoie he could 
he properlj sup|ioiteil. He tlie,oi>irc tuupniized, and pro- 
liacted the iiegoeiatioii, until he vvu' al.ume'l at the |iro- 
gress of the Spanish arms in Italv, ,iik1 fixed in his deter- 
mination by the subsidies of Gieat Britain. The Sjiaiiisli 
army assembled at Rimini, under ilie Duke de IMoutemar ; 
and being joined by the Neapolitan loices, amounted to 
sixty thousand men, furmsbed with a huge tr.un of artil- 
lerv’. .About the beginning of .May, they entered the 
Bolognese: then the King of Slidmia deckniiig against 
them, joined the Austrian aimy commanded by Count 
Traun ; irarJied into the diitliv of I’arma ; and under- 
standing that the Duke of Modena had engaged in a 
treaty with the Spaniards, dispossessed that prince of liis 
dominions. The Duke de Montemai, seeing liis aimv 
diminished by sickness and desertion, ictieated to the 
kingdom of Naples, and was followed bv the King of Sai- 
dinia, as far as Rimmi. 

§ XX KI. Here be received intelligence, that Don 
Philip, bird son of his catholic majesty, had made an 
irruption into Savoy with another army of Spaniards, and 
already taken possession of Chamherii, the capital. He 
loithwith began his march ior Piedmont. Don Ph.ilip 
abandoned Savov at his approach, and retreating into 
Daiipliine, took post under the cannon of Fort Barreaux. 
The king ptiisued him thither, and both armies remained 
in sight of each oiher till the month of December, when 
the hlaiquis de Minas, an active and entei prising general, 
arrived fiom Madrid, and took upon him the command of 
the forces under Don Philip This general’s first exploit 
was against the castle of Aspiemont, iii the neighbourhood 
of the Sardinian camp. He attacked it so vigorously, that 
the gairison was obliged to capitulate in four-and-forty 
liours. The loss of this important post compelled the king 
to retire into Piedmont, and the Spaniards marched back 
into Savoy, where they established their wintei-quarters. 
In the meantime, the Duke do Montemar, who directed 
the other Spanish army, though the Duke of Modena was 
nominal generalissimo, resigned his command to Count 
Gages, who attem|)ted to penetrate into Tuscany ; but was 
prevented by the vigilance of Count Traun, the Austrian 
general. In December be quartered Ins troops in the 
Bolognese ancl Romagna ; while the Austrians and Pied- 
montese were distributed in the Modenese and Parmesan. 
The Pope was passive during the whole campaign : the 
Venetians maintained their neutralit}’, and the King of the 
Two Sicilies was overawed by the Biitish fleet m the 
Mediterranean. 

6 XXXII. The new ministry in England had sent out 
Admiral Matthews to assume the command o( this squad- 
ion, which had been for some time conducted by Lestock, 
an inferior officer, as Haddock bad been obliged to resign 
his commission, on account of his ill state of health. 
Matthews was likewise invested with the chaiaoter of 
minister-plempotontiarv to the King of Sardinia and the 
states of Italy. Immediately after he had taken possession 
of his command, he ordered Captain Norris to destroy five 
Spanish galleys which had put into the bay of St. Tiopez ; 
and this seivice was effectually performed. In iMav he 
detached Commodore Rowley, with eight sail, to cruise 
off the harbour of Toulon ; 'and a gicat number of mer- 
chant ships belonging to the enemy fell into his hands. 
In August he sent Commodore Martin with another 
squadron into the bay of Naples, to bombard that citv, 
unless his Sicilian majesty would immediately recall his 
troops which had joined the Spanish army, and piomise 
to .emain neuter during the continuance of the vvar. Naples 
was immediately filled with consternation ; the king sub- 
scribed to these conditions ; and the English squadron 
rejoined the admiral on the road of Hieies, which he had 
chosen for his winter station. Before this penod he had 
landed some men at St Remo, m the territories of Genoa, 
and destroyed the magazines that were elected for the use 
of the Spanish army. He had likewise ordered two of his 
cruisers to attack a Spanish ship of the line, which lav at 
anchor in the port of Ajaccio, in the island of Corsica; 
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but the Spanisli captain sent Ins men on shoie, and lik« 
up Ins s!ii|), mtlier llian she should fall into the hands ol 
the Enehsh. 

§ XXXIII In the course of tins year Admiral \ ernon 
and General Wentumth made another effort m the West 
Indies. Tlie\ had in .lanuary received a reinforcement 
from Encdand, and planned a’new expedition, in eoneert 
with the froveinor ol Jamaica, who accompanied them in 
their eoyaue. Their design was to disemhailv the lioops 
at Porto Bello, and march across the isthmus of Darien, 
to attack the rich town of Panama. Tiny sailed (loiii 
Jamaica on the ninth day of Maicli, and on the twenty- 
cichtli arrived at Porto Bello. There they hold a council 
of war, in winch it was resolved, that as the tioops were 
sickly, the rainy season befriin, and several transports not 
yet arrived, the intended expedition nas become imprac- 
ticable. Ill pursuance of tins determination the arrnament 

immediately returned to Jamaica, e.\hibitmg a ridiculous 
spectacle ol folly and iiresolntion.*’ In August, a ship of 
war was sent from thence, with about three hundred sol- 
diers, to the small island of Rattan, in the bay of Ilondn- 
ras, of wliicli they took possession. In September, \ ernon 
and Wentwoitli received orders to return to England with 
such troops as lemamed alive : these did not amount to a 
tenth part of the number which had been sent abroad m 
that inglorious service. The inferior officers fell ispoblv 
by sickness and despair, without an oppoitunity of signal- 
izing their courage, and the commanders lived to feel the 
scorn and reproach of their country. In the month of 
June the new colony of Georgia was invaded by an arma- 
ment from St. Augustine, commanded by Don Mannel 
de JMonteano, governor of that fortress. It consisted of 
six-and-thirty ships, from which four thousand men were 
landed at St. Simon’s ; and began their march for Frederica. 
General Oglethorpe, with a handful of men, took such 
wise precautions for opposing their progress, and harassed 
them in their march with such activity and resolution, that 
after two of their detachments had been defeated, they 
retired to their ships, and totally abandoned the enterprise. 

§ XXXIV. In England the merchants still complained 
that their commerce was not propeily protected, and the 
]ieople clamoured against the conduct of the w.ir. They 
said, their burthens were increased to maintain quarrels 
with which they had no concern : to defray the enormous 
expense of inactive fleets and pacific armies. Lord C had 
by this time insinuated himself into the confidence of liis 
sovereign, and engrossed the whole direction of public 
affairs. The war with Spain was now become a secondary 
consideration, and neglected accordingly ; while the chief 
attention of the new minister was turned upon the affairs 
of the continent. The dispute with Spain concerned 
Britain only. The interests of Hanover were connected 
with the troubles of tlie empire. By pursuing this object 
lie soothed the wishes of liis master, and opened a more 
ample field for lus own ambition. He had studied the 
policy of the continent with peculiar eagerness. This was 
the favourite subject of lus reflection, upon which he 
thought and sjioke with a degree of enthusiasm. The 
intolerable taxes, the poverty, the ruined commerce of his 
country, the iniquity of standing armies, votes of credit, 
and foreign connexions, upon which be had so often expa- 
tiated, were now’ forgotten, or overlooked. He saw nothing 
but glory, conquest, or acquired dominion. He set the 
power of France at defiance : and as if Great Britain bad 
felt no distress, but teemed with treasure winch she could 
not otherwise emjiloy, lie poured forth her millions with a 
lasli and desperate hand, in purchasing beggarly allies, and 
maintaining mercenary armies. The Earl of Stair had 
arrived in England towards the end of August, and con- 
ferred with lus majesty. A pi ivy council w'as summoned ; 
and m a few days that nobleman returned to Holland. 
Lord Carteret was sent with a commission to the Hague 
in September; and when he returned, the baggage of the 
king and the Duke of Cumberland, which bad been ship- 
jied for Flanders, was ordered to be brought on shore. 
The parliament met on the sixteenth day of November, 

b In May, two English frigates, commanded by Captain Smith anti 
Captain Stuart, fell in with three Spanish ships of war, near the island of 
Si Chnstoplier’s Ihey forthwith engaged, and the action continued till 
night, by tlie favour of which the enemy retired to Porto Rito, in a shat- 
tered condition. 
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when his majesty told lliem, that lie li.ul .'iigmciited llu 
British forces in ‘tlie Low Countries with sixteen lliousaii 
ll.moieriaiis and the Hessian auMliaric.s, iii order to foiii 
sucli a force, in conjunction with the Austrian troop'-, a 
might be ol service to the common c-uinC at all events 
Ile extollcd the magnanimity ami fortitude of the Queen o 
lliiiigarj', as well as the resolute conduct of the Ixiiig o 
Sardmia, am! that prince’s strict adherence to Ins engage 
ments, though attacked iii lus own dominions. He men 
tioned the requisition made by Sweden, of lus good office 
for jirocuring a peace between that nation and Russia; ih 
defensive alliances wbicli lie bad concluded with th 
czarina, and with the King of Piussia ; as events whicl 
could not have been expected, if Great Britain had no 
manifested a seasonable sjurit and vigour, iii defence an 
assistance of her ancient allies, and in maintaining tli 
liberties of Europe. He said, the honour and interest 
his crown and kingdoms, the success of the war wit 
Spain, the re-estahlishment of the balance ami traiiquillit 
of Europe, would greatly depend on the prudence an 
vigour of their lesolutions. Tlie Marquis of Tweedal 
moved for an address of thanks, which was opposed b 
the Earl of Chesterfield, for the reason so often urged o 
the same occasion ; but supported by Loid C. on bis ne 
adopted maxims, with those specious arguments which h 
could at all times produce, delivered with amazing serenit 
and assurance. The motion was agreed to, and the addre 
presented to his majesty. About ibis period a treaty 
mutual defence and guarantee between lus majesty an 
the King of Prussia was signed at Westminster. In tl 
Flouse of Commons Mr. Lyltleton made a motion f 
reviving the place-bill ; but it was opposed by a gre 
number of members who had formerly been strenuo 
! advocates for this measure, and rejected upon a divisio 
This was also the fate of a motion made to renew tl 
inquiry into the conduct of Robert Earl of Orford. 
many strong presumptions of guilt bad appeared again 
him in the leports of the secret committee, the nation h 
reason to expect that this proposal would have been e 
braced by a great majority; but several members, who 
the precerlmg session had been loud in their demands 
justice, now shamefully contributed their talents a 
interest in stifling the inquiry. 

§ XXXV. When the House of Lords took into co 
sideratiori the several estimates of the exjiense occasion 
by the forces in the pay of Great Britain, Earl Stanho 
at the dose of an elegant speech, moved for an addre 
to beseech and advise his majesty, that in compassion 
his people, loaded already with such numerous and hea 
taxes, such large and growing debts, and greater ann 
expenses than the nation at any time before bad ever s 
tamed, be would exonerate his subjects of the charge a 
burthen of those mercenaries who were taken into t 
service last year, without the advice or consent of pari 
ment. The motion was supported by tlie Earl of San 
wich, who took occasion to speak with great contempt 
Hanover, and, in mentioning the royal family, seemed 
forget that decorum which the subject required. He h 
indeed, reason to talk with asperity on the contract 
which the Hanoverians had been taken into the jiay 
Great Britain. Levy-money was charged to the accou 
though they were engaged for one year only, and thou 
not a single regiment had been raised on this occasio 
they had been levied for the security of the electorate ; a 
would have been maintained if England had never enjrag 
ill the affairs of the continent. The Duke of Bedf 
enlarged upon the same subject. He said it had be 
suspected, nor was the suspicion without foundation, tl 
the measures of the English ministry had long been re< 
lated by the interest of his majesty’s electoral territori 
that these had been long considered as a gulf into whi 
the treasures of Great Britain had been thrown: that 
state of Hanov'er had been changed, without anv visi 
cause, since the accession of its princes to the throne 
England : affluence had bejrun to wanton in their tow 
and gold to glitter in their cottages, without the discov 

In the month of September the 'J illmry ship of "nr, of sixty cuns, 
accidentally set on hre, and <lesir(»> ed, off the islrtnd of I M'paniola 

I which occasion one hundred and twenty-seven men pei islied , tlie rest \ 
ifnvecl by Captain llore, of the Defiance, who Iiappeneii to be on tlie s 
ciuise. 
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of mines, or the increase of tlieir commerce; and new 
dominions had been purchased, of which the value c.as 
never paid from the revenues of Hanover. The motion 
\ras hunted down bv the new minister, the patriot Lord 
Bathurst, and the Earl of Bath, which last nobleman 
declaied, that he considered it as an act of cowardice and 
meanness, to fall passivelt down the stream of popularitt, 
to suffer his reason and intevritv to be overborne by the 
noise of vulgar clamours, which had been raised airainst 
the measures of government by the low arts of exagge- 
ration, fallacious reasonings, and partial representations. 
Tins IS the tery language which Sir Robert Walpole bad 
often used against Air. Pulteney and his confederates in 
the House of Commons The associates of the new 
secretary pleaded the cause of Hanover, and insisted upon 
the necessity of a land war against France, with all the 
lehemence of declamation. Their suggestions were an- 
swered ; their conduct w.is severely stigmatized by the 
Ea-l of Chesterfield, who observed, that the assembling 
an army in Flanders, without the concurrence of the 
States-general, or any other power engaged by treaty, or 
bound by interest, to support the Queen of Hungary, was 
a rash and ridiculous measure : the taking sixteen thousand 
Hanoverians into British pay, without consulting the par- 
liament, seemed highh derogatory to the rights and dignity 
of the great council of the nation, and a very dangerous 
precedent to future times : that these troops could not be 
emploted against the emperor, whom they had already 
recognised; that the arms and wealth of Britain alone 
were altogethei insufficient to raise the house of Austria 
to Its former strength, dominion, and influence: that the 
assembling an artnv in Flanders would engage the nation 
as jirincip ils in an expensive and ruinous war, with a power 
which It ouglit not to provoke, and could not pretend to 
withstand in that manner: that while Great Britain ex- 
hausted herself almost to luin, in pursuance of schemes 
founded on engagements to the Queen of Hungary, the 
Electorate of Hanover, though under the same engage- 
ments, and goterried by the same prince, did not appear to 
contribute an\ thing as an ally to her assistance, but was 
paid by Great Britain for all the forces it had sent into the 
field, at a t ery exorbitant price : that nothitig could be more 
absurd and iniquitous than to hire the'e mercenaries, 
while a numerous army lay inactive at home, and the 
nation groaned under such intolerable burthens. “ It may 
be proper (added he) to repeat what may be forgotten in 
the multitude of other objects, that this nation, after having 
exalted the Elector of Hanover from a state of obscuntv 
to the crown, i-, condemned to hire the troops of th.it 
electorate to fight their own cause ; to hire them .at a rate 
which was never demanded before : and to pay lew-money 
for them, though it is known to all Europe that tfiey weie 
not raised for this occasion.” All the partisans of the old 
ministry joined in the opposition to Earl Stanhope’s 
motion, which was rejected by the majority. Then the 
Earl of Scarborougti moved for an address, to approve of 
the measures which had been taken on the continent; and 
this was likewise carried by dint of numbers. It was not 
however a verv eligible victory : what they gamed in par- 
liament they lost with the people. The new ministers 
became more odious than their predecessors ; and the 
people began to think public virtue was an emjity name. 

§ XXXVI. But the most severe opposition tliev under- 
went, was in their endeavours to support a bill which they 
had concerted, and which had passed through the House 
of Commons with great precijiitation : it repealed cert.nn 
iluties on spirituous liquors and licences for retailing the 
liquors ; and imposed others at an easy rate. When those 
severe duties, amounting almost to a prohibition, were 
imposed, the populace ot London were sunk into the 
most biutal degeneracy, by drinking to excess the per- 
nicious spirit called giii, wfiicli was sold so cheap that the 
lowest class of the [leople could afford to indulge them- 
selves in one continued state of intoxication, to the de- 
struction of all morals, industry, and Older. Such a 
shameful degree of profligacy jirevailed, that the retailers 
of this poisonous compound set up painted hoards in 
public, inviting people to be drunk for the small expense 
of one penny; assuring them they might be dead 
drunk for two'-pence, and have straw for nothing. They 


accordingly provided cellars and pl.iccs stn’wed with 
straw, to which they comejed^tliose wretches, who were 
overwhelmed with intoxication. In these dismal caveiiis 
they lay until they had recovered some use of their facul- 
ties, and then they had recourse to the same mischievous 
potion; thus consuming their health, and ruining their 
families, in hideous receptacles of the most filthy vice, 
resounding with not, execration, and blasphemy. Such 
beastly practices too plainly denoted a total want of all 
policy and civil regulation, and would have reflected dis- 
grace upon the most barbarous community. In order to 
restrain this evil, which was become intolerable, the legis- 
lature enacted that law which we have aheady mentioned. 
But the populace soon broke through all restraint. Though 
no licence was obtained, and no duty jiaid, the liquor con- 
tinued to be sold in all corners of the streets ; informers 
were intimidated by tbe threats of the people; and the 
justices of the peace, either from indolence or corruption, 
neglected to put the law in execution. The new ministers 
foresaw that a great revenue would accrue to the crown 
from a repeal of this act; and this measure they thought 
they might the more decently take, as the law had proved 
ineffectual ; but it appeared that the consumption of giii 
had corsiderably increased every year since those heavy 
duties .vere imposed. They, therefore, pretended, that 
should the price of the liquor be moderately raised, and 
licences granted at twenty shillings each to the letailers, 
the lowest class of people would be debaried the use of 
It to excess; their morals would of consequence be 
mended ; and a considerable sum of money might be 
raised for the support of the war, by moitgaging the 
levenue arising from the duty and the licences. Upon 
these maxims the new bill was founded, and passed 
through the lower House without opposition : but among 
the Peers it produced the most obstinate dispute wliitli 
had happened since the beginning of this parliament. 
The first assault it sustained was fiom Lord Heney, who 
bad been diyested of his post of privy seal, which was be- 
stowed on Lord Gower ; and these two noblemen ex- 
changed principles from that instant. The first was hard- 
ened into a sturdy patriot; the other suppled into an 
obsequious courtier. Lord Hervex on this occasion made 
a florid harangue upon the pernicious effects of that de- 
structive spirit they were about to let loose upon their 
feliov.-creatures. Several prelates expatiated on the same 
topics; but the Earl of Chesterfield attacked the bill xvitli 
the united jiowers of leason, xvit, and ridicule. Loid Car- 
teret, Lord Bathurst, and the Earl of Bath, were numbered 
among its advocates ; and shiewd arguments weie ad- 
vanced on both sides of the question. After very long, 
warm, and repeated debates, the bill passed without 
amendments, though the whole bench of bishops voted 
against it; and we cannot help owning, that it has not 
been attended with those dismal consequences w’hicli the 
lords in the opposition foretold. Vhen the question w.is 
put for committing this bill, and the Earl of Chesterfield 
saw the bishops join in liis division, “ I am in doubt (said 
he) whether I have not got on the other side of the ques- 
tion ; for I have not had the honour to divide xvith so 
many laxvn sleeves for several years.” 

§ XXXVII. By the report of the secret committee it 
appeared that the then minister had commenced prosecu- 
tions against the mayors of boroughs xvlra opposed his 
influence in the elections of members of parliament. These 
prosecutions were founded on ambiguities in charters, or 
trivial infarmalities in the choice of magistrates. An ap- 
peal on such a process was brought into the House of 
Loids ; and this evil falling under consideration, a bill 
was prepared for securing the independency of corpora- 
tions: but as It tended to diminish the influence of the 
i.,.nistry, they argued against it with their usual eagei ness 
and success; and it was rejected on a division. The 
mutiny bill and several others passed through both Houses. 
The Commons granted supplies to the amount of six mil- 
lions, raised by the land ta.x, the malt tax, duties on spiiitu- 
ous liquors and licences, and a loan from the sinking 
fund. In two years the national debt had suffered an in- 
crease of two millions four hundred thou- ^ ^ _ 
sand pounds. On the twenty-first day of 
April the session was closed in the usual manner. The 
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Iiinii in l)is speech to both Hou.ses, told them tliat at the 
requisition ot the Queen of Ilun^arj’, he had ordered liis 
army, in conjunction with the Aukrians, to pass the Rhine 
for her support and assistance: that lie continued one 
squadron of sliips in the hlediterranean, and another in 
the West Indies. He tiianiced the Commons for the am- 
ple supplies thev had granted ; and declared it was the 
fixed purpose of his heart to promote the true interest and 
hayipiness of his kingdoms. Immediately after tlie proro- 
gation of parliament he embarked forGermanv, accompa- 
nied by the Duke of Cumberland, Lord Carteret, and 
otlier persons of di.stinction. 

§ XXXVIII. At this period the Queen of IJ unwary 
seemed to triumph over all her enemies. Tlie French 
were driven out of Boliemia and part of the upper palati- 
nate ; and their forces under Rlareschal Broglio were 
jjosted on the Danube. Prince Charle.s of Lorraine, at 
the head of the Austrian army, entered Bavaria ; and in 
Ajird obtained a victory over a body of Bavarians at Brau- 
iiau : at t!ie same time, tliree bodies of Croaiians penetrat- 
ing through the passes of the Tyrolese, ravaged the wiiole 
courdry to the very gates of Jlunich. T?he emperor pressed 
the French general to hazard a battle ; but he refused to 
run the risk, though he had received a strong reinforce- 
ment from France. Ilis imperial majesty, thinking himself 
unsafe in Municii, retired to Aiigsburgh ; Mareschal 
Seckendorf retreated with the Bavarian troops to Ingold- 
stadt, where he was afterwards joined by Mareschal Bro"- 
lio, whose troops had in this retreat been pursued and 
^rribly harassed by the Austrian cavalry and hussars. 
Prince Charles had opened a free communication with 

fell into the hands 

of the Queen of Hungary. Her arms likewise reduced 
1 riedberg and Landsperg, while Prince Charles continued 
to pursue the French to Donawert, where they were joined 
by twelve thousand men from the Rhine. Broglio still 
avoided an engagement, and retreated before the enemv to 
tiailbron. The emperor being thus abandoned bv’his 
allies, and stripped of all his dominions, repaired to 
franckfort, rvhere he lived in indigence and obscuritv. 
He now made advances towards an accommodation tvith 
the Queen of Hungary. Ilis general, Seckendorf, had an 
interview with Count Khevenhuller at the convent of 1 
Lowersconfield, where a convention was signed. This 
treaty irnyiorted. That the emperor should remain neuter 
during the continuance of the present war: and, that his 
troops should be quartered in Franconia: tliat the Queen 
of Hungary should keep possession of Bavaria till the 
peace : that Braunau and Scarding should be delivered 
up to the Austrians ; that the French garrison of In<mld- 
starR should be permitted to withdraw, and be replaced 
by Bavarians ; but that the Austrian generals should be 
put in posse.ssion of all the artillery, magazines, and war- 
like stores belonging to the French, which should be found 
in tlie place. The governors of Egra and Ingoldstadt re- 
lusing to acquiesce in the capitulation, the Austrians had 
lecourse to the operations ot war; and both places were 
reduced. In Ingoldstadt they found all the emperor’s 
rlornestic treasure, jewels, plate, pictures, cabinets, and 
curiosities, with the archives of the house of Bavaria, the 
inost valuable effects belonging to the nobility of that 
electorate, a prodigious train of artillery, and a vast quan- 
tity of provisions, arms, and ammunition. 

1 French king, baffled in all the efforts 

tie had liitherto made for the support of the emperor, or- 
dorerl his minister at Franckfort to deliver a declaration to 
the diet, professing himself extremely well pleased to hear 
they intended to interpose their mediation for terminating^ 
the war. He said, he was no less satisfied with the treaty 
ot ueutraiity which the emperor had concluded with the 
C-iiieen of IJnn^ary ; an event of which he was no sooner 
mtormed, than he had ordered his troops to return to the 
frontiers^ of his dominions, that the Germanic body might 
be convinced of his equity and moderation. To this de- 
claration the Queen of Hungary answered in a rescript, 
that tlie design of France was to emhaiTass her affairs, and 
deprive her of the assistance of her allies : that the Elector 
ot Bavaiia could not be considered as a neutral party' in 
Ins own cause : that the mediation of the empire could 
only produce a peace either with or without the concur- 
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rence of France : that in the former case no solid pea 
could be expected ; in the latter, it was easy to Ibrese 
that France would pay no regard to a peace in which si 
should have no concern. She affirmed, that the aim 
the French king was solely to gain time to repair h 
losses, that he might afterwards revive the troubles oft 
em(iire. The Elector of Mentz, who had favoured th 
emperor, was now dead, and his successor inclined to th 
Austrian niterest. He allowed this rescript to be entere 
in the journal of the diet, together with the protests whic 
had been made when tlie vote of Bohemia was suppresse 
in the late election. Tlie emperor complained in a circi 
lar letter ofthis transaction, as a stroke levelled at his i 
penal dignity ; and it gave rise to a warm dispute amon 
the memliers of the Germanic body. Several princes re 
sented the haughty conduct, and began to be alarmed a 
the success, of the House of Austria ; while others pitie 
the deplorable situation of the emperor. The Kin^s o 
Hveat Britain and Pru.ssia, as Electors of Hanoverian 
Brandeiilnirgh, espoused opposite sides in this contest 
Ills 1 riissian majesty protested against the investiture o 
me duchy of Saxe Lawonhurgh, claimed by the King o 
Great Britain ; he had an interview with General Secken 
clorf at Aspnch ; and was said to have privately visite 
the emperor at Franckfort. 

§ the King of Great Britain ha 

^semhled in the NetherlaiuL, began their march for th 
Rhine in the latter end of February ; and in May the 
encamped near Hoech on the river Mayne, under th 
Mmmand of the F.arl of Stair. This noblerhan sent Major 
General Bland to Franckfort, with a compliment to th 
emperor, assuring him, in the name of his Britannic roa 
jesty, that the respect owing to his dignity should not b 
violated, nor tlie place of his residence disturbed. Not 
withstanding this assurance, the emperor retired to Mu 
nich, though he was aftenvards compelled to return, by 
the success of the Austrians in Bavaria. The French kin", 
in order to prevent the junction of the Bntisii forces with 
Prince Charle.s of Lorraine, ordered the Mareschal de 
Noailles to assemble sixty thousand men upon the Mayne- 
while Coigny was sent into Alsace withaiinnierons army* 
to defend that province, and oppose Prince Charles, should’ 
he attempt to pass the Rhine. The Mareschal de Noailles 
Iiaying secured the towns of Spire, ^^'ol'ms, and Oppen- 
lieini, passed the Rhine in the beginning of June, and 
posted himself on the east side of that liver, above Franck- 
fort. The Earl of Stair advanceil towards him, and en- 


camped at Killenbach, between the river Mayne and th 
forest of D’Armctadt; from this situation he made a mo 


tion to Aschaffenbiirgli, with a view to secure tlie naiiga- 
tion of the Upper hlayne; but he was anticipated by tht 
enemy, who lay on the other side of the river, and had 
taken possession of the posts above; so as to intercept all 
supplies. They were posted on the other side of the 
river, opposite to the allies, whose camp they overlooked • 
and they found means by their parties and other precau- 
tions, to cut off the communication by water behveen 
Franckfort and the confederates. The Duke of Cumber- 
land had already come to make his first campaign, and his 
majesty arrived in the camp on the ninth day of June. 
He found his army, arnounting to aboye forty thousand 
men, in danger of starving ; he received intelligence, that 
a reinforcement of twelve thousand Hanoverians and Hes- 
sians had reached Hanau ; and he resolved to march 
thither, both with a view to effect a iunction, and to pro- 
cure provision for his forces. With this view he decamp- 
ed on the twenty-sixth day of June. He had no sooner 
quilted Aschaffenburgh, than it was seized by the French 
general : he had not marched above three leagues, when he 
perceived the enemy, to the number of thirty thousand, 
had passed the river further down, at Selmgenstadt, and 
were drawn up in orderof battle at the village of Dettin^en, 
to dispute his passage. Thus he found himself cooped up 
in a very dangerous situation. Tlie enemy had possessed 
themselves of Aschaffenburgh behind, so as to prevent his 
retreat ; jiis troops were confined in a narrow plain, bound- 
ed by lulls and woods on the right, flanked on the left by 
the river Mayne, on the opposite side of which the French 
had erected batteries that annoyed the allies on their 
march : in the front a considerable part of the French army 
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iv.is diann up, witli a narrow pass before tbem, the village 
of Dettingen on their right, a wood on their left, and a 
morass in t!ie centre. Thus environed, the confederates 
must eithei have fought at a very great disadvantage, or 
suirendered themselves piisoneis of war, had not the Did e 
de Gr.imont, W'ho commanded die enemy, been instigated 
by tlie spirit of madness to forego these advantages. He 
pas.sed the def le, and advancing towaids the allies, a battle 
ensued. The Fiench horse charged with great iinpelnositv, 
and some regiments of British cavaliy weie put in disor- 
der: hut the iiilantry of the allies behaved with such intre- 
pidity and delibeiation, under the e\e of their sovereign, 
as soon determined the fate of the day: the Fiencli were 
obliged to give way, and repass the Mavne with great pre- 
cipitation. having lost above five tlionsand men killed, 
wounded, or taken. Had they been jiioperly pursued he- 
foie tliev recollected themselves fiom then fir.st confusion, 
111 all piohahilitv they would have sustained a total over- 
throw. Ihe harl of Stan pioposed that a body of cavalry 
should be detached on tins service; but his adv'ice was 
overruled. The loss of the allies in this action amounted 
to two thousand men. The Generals Claj ton and Monioy 
weie killed : the Duke of Cumheiland, who evhibited un- 
common pioofs of coinage, was sliot tliiough the call of 
the leg: the Earl of Alheinarle, Geneial Ilnske, and se- 
veral other olficers of distinction, were wounded. The 
king ex|iosed his person to a seveie fire of cannon as well 
as musketry : he lode between the fust and second lines 
with Ills sword drawn, and encouraged the troops to fight 
foi the honour of Jsngland. Immediateh .iftei the action 
he continued his march to Hanau, wlicie he was joined by 
the leinforcement. The Eail of Stair sent .1 tnnnpiter to 
Mareschal de Noailles, lecoinmending to Ins piotection 
the sick and wounded that were left on the field of battle- 
and these the French general treated with great care and 
tendeiiKSs. Such generosity softens the rigouis of war, 
and does honour to humanity 

§ XLI. The two armies continued on different sides of 
the liver till the twelfth day of Jul), when the French 
general receiving intelligence that Briiice Charles of Lor- 
raine had approached the Neckar, he suddenly letired, and 
repassed the Rhine between Worms and Oppenhcim. The 
King of Great Britain was visited by Prince Charles and 
Count Khevenhuller at Ilanau, wlieie' the future operations 
of the campaign were regulated. On the twenly-seventli 
day of August, the allied armv passed the Rhine atMentz, 
and the king fixed Ins head-puarters in the episcopal palaee 
at Worms. Ifere the forces lay encamped till the latter 
end of September, when they advanced to Spire, where 
they were )oined by twenty thousand Dutch auxiliaries 
fiom the Netherlands. Mareschal N'oailles having retreat- 
ed into Up[ier .Nlsace, the allies took possession of Ger- 
meisheim, and demolished the entrenchments which the 
enemy had raised on the Queich ; then they returned to 
Meiitz, and in October were distributed into winter-qu.ir- 
ters, after an inactive campaign that redounded verv little 
to the honour of those by whom the motions of the armv 
were conducted. In September a treaty had been concluded 
at Worms between Ins Britannic Majesty, the King of 
.Sardinia, and the Queen of Hungary. She engageil to 
mainUin thirty thousand men in Italy: the King of Sar- 
dinia obliged himself to employ forty thousand infiintiv 
and five thousand horse, in consideration of his command- 
ing the combined army, and receiving an annual subsidy 
of two hundred thousand pounds from Great Britain. As 
a further gratification, the queen yielded to him the citj of 
Placentia, with several districts in the duchy of Pavi, ai d 
111 the Novarese : and all her right and pretensions to Fin-il, 
.It present posscs.sed by the rejiublic of Genoa, which they 
hoped would give it up, on being lepaid the purchase- 
money, amounting to three bundled thousand pounds. 
This sum the King of England promised to disburse; and 
moreover to maintain a stiong squadron in the Blediterra- 
ne.in, the commander of which should act in conceit with 
Ins Sardinian majesty. Finally, the contracting powers 
agreed, that Final should be constituted a free jiort, like 
that of Leghorn. Nothing could be more unjust than this 
treaty, by winch the Genoese were negociated out of their 
property. They had purchased the marquisate of Final of 
the late emperor for a valuable consideration, and the pur- 


chase had been giiaiaiiteed by Gie.it Biitain. It con'd 
not, theicfore, be expected ihaQthey would pait with tins 
acquisitton to a prince whose power they thought alieadv 
too formidable; especially on condition of its being made 
a free poit, to the prejudice of then own comineice. They 
piesented remonstrances against this article hj their minis- 
ters at the courts of London, Vienna, and Turin ; and, as 
verv little regaid was paid to their repiesentations, tliev 
thiew themselves into the aims of France and Spain for 
protection. 

§ XLII. After the battle of Dettingen, Colonel Mentzel, 
.at the head of a large body of nregulais belonging to the 
Queen of Ilungarj, made an irruption into Lorraine, part 
of which they ravaged without mercy. In September 
l^rince Chailes, with the Austrian army, entered the Bris- 
gaw', and attempted to pass the Rhine; but Mareschal 
Coigny h;d taken such piecautions foi guarding it on the 
other side, that he was obliged to abandon his design, and 
marching back into the upper palatinate, quarteied his 
tioops in that country, and in Bavaria By this time the 
Earl of Stair had solicited and obtained leave to resign Ins 
command. He had for some time thought himself neg- 
lected ; and was unwilling that Ins reputation should 
sutler on account of measures in which he had no concern. 
In Octol er the King of Gieat Biitam letuined to Hanover, 
and the aimy separated. The troops in British pay match- 
ed hack to the Nelheilands, and the rest took tlieirronte to 
their lespcctive countries. The States-geneial still waver- 
ed between their own immediate interest and their desiie 
to siipioit the house of Austria. At length, however, 
tliev supplied her with a subsidy, and ordeitd twenty 
thousand men to maich to her assistance, notwithstanding 
the intrigues of the M.irquis de Fenelon, the F’lench am- 
hass.idorat the ll.ague, and the declaration of the King ol 
Prussia, who disappioved of this measuie, and lelused 
them a passage through Ins territories to the Rhine. 

^ XLlil. Sweden was filled with discontents, and di- 
vided into factions. The generals Bodenhiock and Levven- 
liaiq t were beheaded, having been sacrificed as scape- 
goats for the ministry. Some unsuccessful eliorts by the 
sea and kind were made against the Russians. At Iasi the 
peace of Abo was concluded ; and the Duke of Holstein- 
Utin, uncle to the successor to the Russian throne, was 
chosen as next heir to the crown of Sweden. A party had 
been formed in favour of the Prince of Denmark ; and the 
order of the peasants actually elected him as successoi. The 
debates in the college of nobles rose to a veiy daiigeious 
degree of aiiimosify, and were appeased by an harangue in 
Swedish verse, which one of the senators pionouiiced. 
The peasants yielded the point, and the succession was 
settled on the Duke of Holstein. Denmark, instigated by 
F'reiich councils, began to make prepaiations ol war against 
Sweden : but a body of Russian auxiliaiies arriving in that 
kingdom, under the command ol General Keith, and the 
czarina declaring she would assist the Swedes with her 
whole force, the King of Denmark thought proper to dis- 
arm. It bad been an old maxim ol F'rench policy to em- 
broil the courts of the Noith, that they might he too much 
employed at home to intermeddle in the affairs of Ger- 
many, while France was at vv.ir with the house of Austria. 
The good undeistanding between the czarina and the 
Queen of Hungary was at this period destioyed in conse- 
quence of a consjiiracy which had been formeu by some 
pel sons of distinction at the court of Petershurgh, for re- 
moving the Empress Elizabeth, and recalling the Princess 
Anne to the administration. This design being discover- 
ed, the principal conspiiators were corporally punished, 
and sent in exile to Siberia. The Marquis de Botta, the 
Austrian minister, who had resided at the couit of the 
czarina, was suspected of having been concerned in the 
plot; hough the grounds of this suspicion did not appear 
till after he was recalled, and sent as ambassador to the 
court of Berlin. The empress demanded satisfaction of 
the Queen of Hungary, who appointed commissioners to 
inquiie into his conduct, and he was acquitted : hut the 
czarina was not at all satisfied of his innocence. In Feb- 
ruary a defensive tieaty of alliance was concluded between 
this princess and the King of Great Britain. 

§ XLIV. By this time F’rance was deprived of her 
ablest ministei in the death of the Cardinal de Fleury, who 
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liad for many years managed tlie affairs of that kingdom. 
He 13 said to have jiossessed a lively genius, and an in- 
sinuating address ; to have been regular in his deportment, 
and moderate in his disposition ; but at the same time he 
lias been branded as deceitful, dissembling, and vindictive. 
Ills scheme of politics was altogether pacific : he endea- 
voured to accomplish his purposes bv raising and foment- 
ing intiigues at foreign couits : he did not seem to pay 
much regaid to the military glory of Fiance : and he too 
much neglected tlie naval powei of that kingdom. Since 
Broglio was driven out ol Germany, the Ficncli couit af- 
fected uncommon moderation Tliey pietendcd that their 
troops had only acted ns auxiliaries wliile they leinained in 
the empire; being, liowcvei, n|ipichensive of an iriuption 
into their own dominions, they declaieil, that those Hoops 
were no longer to be consideied in lliat light, hut as sub- 
jects acting III tlie service of Fiance. The campaign in 
Italy proved unfavourable to the Spaniards. In the be- 
ginning of February Count Gages, who commanded the 
Spanish army in the Bolognese, amounting to four-and- 
twenty thousand men, passed the Penaro, and advanced 
to Campo-Santo, wheie he encountered the imperial and 
Piedmontese forces, commanded by the Counts Traun 
and Aspreinoiit. I'he strength of the two armies was 
nearly etjual. The action was obstinate and bloody, 
though indecisive. The Spaniards lost about four thou- 
sand men killed, wounded, or taken. The damage sus- 
tained by the confederates was not quite so gieat. Some 
cannon and colours were taken on both sides ; and each 
claimed the victory. Count Gages repassed tlie Penaro; 
retreated suddenly from Bologna, and marched to Rhi- 
mmi in the ecclesiastical state, where he foitified lus camp 
in an adi aiitageous situation, after having suffered severely 
by deseition. Count Traun lemamed inactive in the Mo- 
denese till Sep'eniber, when he resigned his command to 
Prince Lobkowitz. This general cnteied'tlie Bolognese in 
October, and then advanced towards Count Gages, who 
w itli his forces, now reduced to seven thousand, retreated 
to Fano; but aftei wards took jio'sessioti of Pesaro, and 
fortified all the passes of the river I'oglia. The season 
was far advanced before the Spanish tioops, commanded 
by Don Philip, in Savoy, entered upon action. In all 
probability, the couits of \ ersaillos and hladiid carried on 
some private negocialion with the King of Sardinia. This 
expedient failing, Don Philip decamped from Cliamberri 
in the latter end of August, and defiling through Dau- 
phine towards Brianqoii, was joined bv the Prince ofConti, 
at the head of twenty thousand French auxiliaries. Thus 
reinforced, he attacked the P-iediiiontese lines at Chateau- 
Dauphme ; but was repulsed iii several attempts, and 
obliged to retreat with considerable loss. The French es- 
tabli'-hed their winter-quarters in Danphiiic and Provence; 
and the Sjiamards maintained their footing in Savoy. 

§ XLV. Tlie British fleet, commanded bv Admiral 
Matthews, o\ erawed all the states that bordered on the 
Mediterranean. Tins officer, about the end of .Tune, un- 
derstanding that fourteen xebecks, laden with artillery and 
ammumiioii for the Spanish aimy, had arrived at Genoa, 
■sailed thither from the road of Ilieres, and demanded of the 
republic that they would either oblige these vessels with the 
stores to quit their harbour, or sequester their lading until a 
general peace should be established. After some dispute it 
was agreed that the cannon and stores sliould be deposited in 
the castle of Bonifacio, situated on a rock at tfie south-end 
of Corsica ; and that the xebecks should have leave to re- 
tiie without molestation. The Corsicans had some years 
before revolted, and shaken off the dominion of the Ge- 
noese, under which their island had remained for many 
centmies. They found themselves oppressed, and resolved 

c In i\Iay a tlrcAilfol plague liroke nut at Mtssiin in *>10113. It vas 
miporit I In cotton anil other cointnndttics hronuht trom Ihc Morea, 
and *.uepton such n mullilude of people that tlie 1113’ \vas almost depopii 
Irttfd all llie t'AHe3' sU\es, who were employed in bui3in{; tin* deail. 
ptrislied hv the contayion , ond this was the fate ol many nriests ami 
monks, iwlio Atlmuuskred to those who were iiUccted J he dc'id bodies 
Ja3 m heaps in the streets, corruptmi; the air and addme fresh tool tothe 
race ot the pestilence M umbers died miserably, for want of proper attend- 
ance and nere'^sants , and all was horror ana desolation. >\l the begin- 
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to assert their freedom. They conferred the sovereign 
thority on a German adventurer, who was solemnly 
claimed bv the name of King Theodore. Heliad supp 
them with some arms and ammunition, whicli he 
brought from Tunis; and amused them with promise 
being assisted by foreign powers in retrieving tlieir indep 
deucy : but as these promises were not performed, tl 
treated him so roughly, that lie had thought proper to q 
the island, and they submitted again to tlieir old mast 
Tlie troubles of Corsica were now revived. Theodore 
visited lus kingdom, and was recognised by the pnncii 
chiefs of tlie island. He published a manifesto : he gran 
ed a general pardon to all lus subjects who should retiii 
to their obed.ence : he pretended to be countenanced an 
supported by tlie King of Great Britain and the Quee 
of Hungary. He was certainly thought a proper ii 
strument to perplex and harass the Genoese, and was su 
plied at this juncture with a sum of money to purclias 
arms for the Corsicans : but a change soon happened i 
the British ministry, and then he was sufi'ered to relap« 
into his original obscurity. Admiral Matthews, thougl 
he did not undertake any expedition of importance agains 
the maritime towns of Spam, continued to assert the Brit- 
ish empire at sea through the whole extent of the Mediter- 
ranean. The Spanish army under Don Philip was no 
sooner in motion, than the English admiral ordered some 
troops and cannon to lie disembarked for the security of 
Villa-Franca. Some stores having been landed at Civita- 
Veccliia, for the use of the Spanish forces under Count 
Gages, Matthews interpreted this transaction into a viola- 
tion of tlie neutrality which the pone had professed; and 
sent thither a squadron to hombaid the place. The city 
of Home was filled with consternation; and the pope haS 
recourse to the good offices of his Sardinian majesty, in 
consequence of which the English squadron was ordered 
to wiUidraw. Tlie captains of single cruising ships, by 
their activity and vigilance, wholly interrupted tiie com- 
merce of Spain ; cannonaded and burned some towns on 
the sca-side ; and kept the wliole coast in continual alarm.® 
§ XLVI. In the ^Vest Indies some unsuccessful efforts 
were made by an English squadron, commanded by Com- 
modore Knowles. He attacked La Gneira on the coast 
of Caraccas, in the month of February : but met with such 
a warm reception, that he was obliged to desist, and make 
the hc't of his way for the Dutch island Curacoa, where 
he icpaired tlie damage lie liad sustained. His stiips being 
refitted, he made another attempt upon Porto Cavallo m 
April, winch like tlie former miscairied. Twelve hundred 
marines being landed in the neighbourhood of that place, 
were seized with .such a panic that it was found necessary 
to reimhark them without delay. Then tliecoiiimodore aban- 
doned the enterprise, and sailed back to lus station at the 
Leeward Islands, without having added much to his repu- 
tation, either as to conduct or resolution. On the continent 
of America the operations of the war Mere serv inconsider- 
able. General Oglethorp having received intelligence that 
the Spaniards prepared for another invasion fiom St. Au- 
gustine, assembled a body of Indians, as a reinforcement 
to part of Ins own regiment, with tlie highlanders aiul 
rangers, and in tlie spring began lus march, in order to an- 
ticipate the enemy He encamped for some time in tiie 
neighbourhood of St. Augustine, by way of defiance : but 
they did not tliink proper to hazard an engagement; and 
as he Mus in no condition to undertake a siege lie returned 
to Georgia. In October the Princess Louisa, youngest 
daughter of liis Britannic inajestt, was married by proxy, 
at Hanover, to the Prince-royal of Denmark, who met her 
at Altona, and conducted her to Copenhagen. 


mnjr of -ttmler it rc.'ised, afler linMns desttoved nwr fifty thmisand 
iiiliAbitrtnts nJ Messtn.\, and of the parnson^ m tiie citadel an<l tasile. It 
vrts prevented from spreadiuR in Sicil\ by a strong iMmr.ido dr.iun Irom 
ldela2ZO to lanminiit , hut it^as conve3ed to Ileypio in Calabria. h) tlic 
avarice of a broker ot that place, mIjo hmipht some poods at Mf«isina. t he 
Kiimot Naples immediatelv onleied lines to he tormed, fopethtr ntth a 
chain of troops, which cut off all communicdtion between Ih.al place and 
the rest ot the continent. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

§ I. DebiJc in parlntnenl n^ainst the IlnnoxerMn troops $ II, ^iipplie*! 
prnntisl. ^ 1 1 1. Proiccted in\.istoii ot Oreat Bnlrttn. 1 IV. A Iitiith 
squadron «hj1s up the ! nslish ihanuel. ^ V. 1 he kin^Mlotn is put in a 
posture ot detenre. ^ VI. Ihe desii^n <if the 1 rincli deteated. \Var t»e- 
t«ecn Irinie lUxl FncLtn*!. $ \ II !Jill aq.unst those uho should cor 
respond u iih the sons ot tlie pieleiuitr. ^ VIII. Naval einjai'enicnl ofT 
Icmlon. 5 I\ Advances towards fietcc made bv the emperor. ^ X. 
I rcat.v of I rankfort. ;) .\I. Prosr* ss ot tlie Frencn kiui? m the Nether- 
L ^ Ch.irles ot I^rraine passes the Uhine. ^ XIII. 

the Kuii: of I’riiS'U makes iin irruption into Bohemia $ XIV. Cam* 
p^uirn in Bwariaand 1 Ian iers. 5 \\'. 1 lie Knit; ot Naples joinsCouut 
Oiuesinltalv 5 XVI. Battle ot Com ^XVll. Upturn ot Commo- 
dore An«on. Sir lohn lialchen pi risties at sea. $ XVlll. Ilevolutioii 
in th»- British minislr>. Session ot pailianiLiit ^ XIX. Death ol the 
rniperor Chaika VII. Ac( oinmndation t»et\vct n the Quten ot Ilunparv 
aivi |] t \oumr Heitor of liavari i 5 X\. Ihe Kins ot Prussia itain's 
tw«i Slice cs«i\ e battles at rrie«lber" and Sohr, o\ er the Austn m and Saxon 
forces. •'X.\I. Ireati’of Dresden llieflrand Dukeot 1 uscanv electeil 
J dU'eror ot (»eriiian> . $ .WII. Ihe allies are defeated at lonlciio_>. 

I ^ Km" of Sardinia is almost stripped ot his domiuioiis 
^ A\l\. Ihe Imtlisli forres takr (ape Breton. $ XX V. 'I he impor 
tmee of tins cnnciutst. ^ \’\\ 1 . Project ot an insurrection in (tieat 
nriiiin t X.Wll. Ihe eldest son of the Chevalier De St. Georjrc 
■’•"v t XXVIII. lakes possession of Ddmlnirt’h. 

^ \ • X. I'eteafv Sir lohn Cope at Preston Pans ^ X.\X. I tfoits ot 

1 ' Y n nds ot covernminl in Scotland. ^ X.\.\l Piec.uilions taken in 
I lu’laiid 5X.X\1I I 111 pi mrc prelLiidr r reduces C.utisle. and pme* 
traits .IS f ir as Derliy. Coiislei n ition of the I ondoners ^XXXIII 
Nil nticls retreit into <?cotl.ind i.X.X.MV. I htv invest the castle ot 
Mirlin..* X\\'V. The hiu's troops under llaulev are worsted at 
1 alkirl . X\.\\’I. 1 he Duke of Cumbirl.iml assumes the command 

01 the torcfs in iMOlIand 5 X.XXVIl. 1 hi. rehils undertake Ihe siejic 
ot I oil \S iMum. 

>1. n 1-41 ^ di'^contenti of Eiif;land wore art- 

' fully infl.imed liy anti-niiiiisterial writers, 
yho not only e\i!;"enitcd tlie burdens of tlie people, and 
drcM (nirlitful pitturi's of (lie distress and misery wliicli, 
tliey s.iidj impended oyer tlie nation, lint also emploied 
the arts of calumin and mi'represr illation, to escit'e a 
.|i“ilous\ and national iiuarrel betwten the Englf-li and 
ilanoierniis Tlies affirmed tli.it in tlie l.ist campai};n tlie 
linti'liV'encnil li.ul been iieL'lecled and despised: «liile 
tlie touiicils of foroitrn offici rs, grcatlv inferior to him in 
eapaciti. quality, and reimtatiou, bad been followed, to 
tile prtqudice of the rommon cause: tli.it the nntisli 
troops Mist. lined d.iiK insults from llieir own mercenaries, 
ivlio nere indul"ed uilh p.irticiilnr marks of ro\al faiotir: 
that the sovereiL'n liimself ap[ic.ired at Detlinneti in a 
IlaiioMrian .scarf; and that Ins electoral troops uerc of 
'Cr 4 litllu sfryiee in ibal enoattement. Tliou';li the most 
matrnal of these assertions were certainly false, they made 
a .stron,' impression on the minds of the jieople, already 
irritated b\ the enormous ovpensc of a continental w,ar 
inainlatncd for the interest of Germany. When tlie par- 
liament met in the he'tmmn!' of December, a motion was 
made in the House of Peers by the Earl of Saiidnicli, 
for aii address bcseeelim;; Ins majesty to discontinue the 
Hanoi crian troops in Biitisli pay, in order to remove the 
po[iul.ir discontee.t, and slop the murniiirs of the Enelish 
troops abroad. He ii.is supjiorlcd bv the Duke of Bed- 
ford, the Earl of Cliesterfield, and all the leaders in the 
opposition, 11 ho did not f.nl to eimmcratc and insist upon 
all the circumstances we haie mentioned. Thei niorcoicr 
ohsen'cd, that better troops miedit be lured at a smaller 
e\pf use- ; that it iiould be a vain and endless task to ex- 
haust the mrtioii.il treasure, in ennelniiE a liiiiiury and barren 
eleelonite; tliat the popular dissatisfaction aeainst these 
mercfnanes iias so (;enenil,and niised to such viole-nce, as 
notliiii'.,' but their dismission could appease; that if such 
hirelintrs should be thus continued from sear to year, they 
mie'lil at l.ist become a burden entailed npon the nation, 
and be made subservient, under some ambitious prince, to 
piirpo-es destrueliic of the British liberlv. Tlie'C were 
the siis^cstions of spleen and animosity : for, t:rantin<t the 
neressity of a land war, the Ilanoicri.ins iiero the most 
natural allies and auxiliaries ivliicli Grrat Britain could 
enL'ae'c and employ. How insolent soever some few iiiili- 
vidual t'ener.ils of that elector.ile miedil have been in their 
private deportment, ceitain it is, their tioops lielnved with 
treat sohneiy, discipline, and decorum; and nitheilavof 
Iiattle did llieir duty with as much coumte and akiciitv as 
any body of men ever displ.ised on the like occasion. 
The molmn was rejected by the majority ; but, wlten the 
term for krepint; them in the British pay was nearly ex- 
jiired, and the estimates for their heinq continued the cn- 
snitie tear uere laid before the House, the E.irl ofSind- 
wich renewed his motion. The loid cliancellor, ns spe.ikrr 


of the House, interposine-, declared, that by their rules a 
question once rejected could not be revived durinq the 
same session. A debate ensued, and the second motion 
w.as overruled. The Hanoi erian troops were voted in the 
House of Commons; nevertheless, the same nobleman 
moved in the upper House that the contmuinK sixteen 
thousand Hanoverians in British pay was jnejudicinl to 
his majesty’s true interest, useless to the common cause, 
and dangerous to the welfare and trampiilliti of the nation! 
He was seconded by the Duke of IMarlborouvIi, who had 
resittned bis commission in disujist; and the proposal 
}:ave bnth to another warm dispute : but victoiy declared, 
as usual, lor the ministry. 

§ II. In the House of Commons they sustained divers 
attacks. A motion was made for layint; a duty of eitrht 
shillings r.i the pound on all places and pensions. Mr. 
Grenville moved for an address, to beseech his majesty, 
that lie would not engaqe the British nation any further in 
the war on the continent, without the concurrence of the 
States-general on certain stipulated proportions of force 
and expense, as in the late war. These proposals begat 
vigorous debates, in winch the countrv party were always 
foiled by dint of superior numbers. Such was the credit 
and influence of the ministry in parliament, that although 
the natioial debt was increased by above six millions since 
the commencement of the war, the Commons indulged 
them with an enormous sum for the expense of the ensuing 
ye.ir. The grants specified in the votes amounted to six 
millions and a half; to tins sum were added three millions 
and a half paid to the sinking fund in perpetual taxes; so 
that this year's expense rose to ten millions. The funds 
est.ablishe'd for the annual charge were the land and malt 
taxes, one million paid by the East India company for the 
renewal of their charter, twelve liundrcd thousand’ pounds 
In annuities, one million from the sinking fund, six-and- 
llurty tiiousnml pounds fiom the coinage, and six bundled 
tbous.uid pounds by a lottery; an expedient winch for 
some time bad been annu.illy repoateu ; and wlncb, in a 
great measure, contributed to'debaiich the morals of the 
public, bv introducing the spirit of gaming, dc^tiuctne of 
all industrv and virttie. 

§ III. The dissensions of the British parliament were 
suddenly suspended liv an eienl that seemed to unite 
both patties in the prospculioii of the same measures. 
This was the intelligence of an intended invasion. By the 
parliamentary dispntes. the loud clamours, and the gene- 
ral dissatisfaction of the people in Great Britain, the 
French ministry were persuaded that the nation was ripe 
for a revolt. This belief was corroborated by the asser- 
tions of their emissaries in difierent parts of Gieat Britain 
and Ireland. These were papists and .lacobites of strong 
prejudices and warm imaginations, who saw things 
throiigli the medium of passion and party, and spoke 
rather from extravagant real than from sober conviction. 
They cave the conil of \'orsailles to tindeistand, that if 
the Chevalier do St. George, or Ins eldest son, Charles 
Edward, should appear at the head of a Fiencli army in 
Cireat Britain, a revolution would instantly follow m his 
favour. This intimation was agreeah'o to Cardinal de 
Teiicin, who, since the death of Floury, had borne a shaie 
in the adnimivtralioii of France. He was of a violent en- 
terprising temper. He had been recommended to the 
purple by the Clicvalicr de St. George, and was soemniglv 
altaelied to the Stuart family. His ambition was flattered 
with the prospect of giving a king to f !reat Britain ; of 
Iierfoimiiig such eminent service to Ills benefactor, and of 
restoring to the throne of llieir ancestors a family connected 
by the ties of blood with all the greatest princes of 
Europe. The ministry of France foresaw, that even if 
lilts atm should misnirry, a descent upon Great Britain 
w'oul'. make a considerable diveision from the continent 
in favour of France, and embroil and embarrass bis Bri- 
tannic majesty, who was the chief support of the bouse of 
Austria and till its allies. Actuated by these motives, lie 
concerted measures with the Chevalier de St. George at 
Rome, who, being loo iTincli advanced in years to engage 
personally in sneb an expedition, agreed to delegate Ins 
pretensions and authority to Ins son Cliarles, a youth of 
promising talents, sage, secret, bravo, and enterprising, 
amiable in Ins person, grave, and even reserved in Ins de- 
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portmenf. He approved lumself in the sequel compos»d 
and moderate in success, wonderfully firm m adversitv: 
and tliouith tenderly nursed m all the’ delimits of an efte- 
mmale country and centle climate, patient, almost l)e\ond 
belied, ol cold, liiinEer, and fatigue. Such was the adven- 
turer now destined to fill the hope winch the Frepth 
ministry had conceived, from the protected iiivdsioii of 
Great Britain. 

§ IV. Coun t Sa\e is as appointed by the French kiii" 
commander of the troops designed for tins cxpedilioir 
which amounted to fifteen thousand men. They be-Mil 
their march to Ficaidy, and a ereat number of vessels 
was assembled for their emb.irkation at DunI irk, Cakiis, 
and Jloulovnc. It was determined that thei should be 
landed at Kent, under convoy of a stron’s snuadion 
equipped at Brest, and commanded by Monsieur de Ro- 
quefeuillp, an officer of experience and capacity. The 
Glievalier de St Geoiee is said to have required ilie per- 
somu sen ice of the Duke of Gimond, who e-vcused him- 
on account of his advanced ace ; be that as it wall, 
Frmce Charles denarted fioin Rome .about the end of 
December, m the disguise of a Spanish courier, attended 
by one seivant only, and fiirnislied with passports by Car- 
dinal Aqnaviva. He tiavelled tlirou"h TuscaiiY to Genoa 
tiom whence he proceeded to Savona, where he embarked’ 
lor Antibes, and prosecutin" liis journev to Pans, was m- 
dulfjed with a private audience of the French kin<v; then 
he set out incoivnito for the coast of Picardy. The^British 
ministry bem-; apprized of his arrival in France, at once 
compiehended the destination of the armaments prepared 
at Blest and Boulogne. Mr. Thomson, the English resident 
at Ians, receiv’ed oiders to make a remonstrance to the 
Flench ministry, on the violation of those treaties by 
i ‘o Hie crown of Great Britain was 

excluded fioni the territories of France. But he was 
k'lven to unoarstand, that lus most Christian m qestv 
would not explain lumself on that sub)ect, until the King 
ot Kngland should have given satisfaction on the repeated 
complaints which had been made to him touching tlie in- 

'’nd been so often 
Hie month of Januan, M. de 
Roquefemlle sai ed from Brest, dirociing Ins course up the 
Dnglisli chamiel with twenty ships of war. They were 
discovered by an English cruiser, which lan 
^ ) ittid the intelligence was convened bv 

land to the Board of Admiralty. Sir John Nonas wal 
Wfilia' “I'dcred to take the command of the squadron at 
Spithead, with which he sailed round to the Downs 
wliere he vyas joined by some ships of the Imp fiom Cliat- 
ham, and then be found lumself at the head of a squadron 
consideiably stronger than that of the enemy. 

nrV’i marched to the southern coast 

L.nglancl ; all governois and commanders were ordeied 
to repair immedintelv to their respective posts; llie forts 
noQ Hie Thames and Medway vveie put in a 

tlm^ of Hefence; and diiections were issued to assemble 
the Ken tish mihtia, to defend the coast in case of an inva- 
Mon. On the fifteenth day of February, the kin “ ent a 
™niv\Tof‘ib ® of Parliament, intimating the 

i dIi.L Pl’o fders son in France, the preparations 
Fiw'Kl^ni '’ "f Hie appearance of a French fleet m the 
then in, ' m an address, declaring 

favour nt ‘ abhorrence of the design formed in 

thvrtl.. P!'®‘ender: and assuring lus maiesty, 

that they would, with the warmest zeal and unaiu’mitV 
take such measmes as would enable him to frustrate and 
dete so desperate and insolent an attempt. A?dreles 
r the same kind were presented by the city of London 
Sirthp'd?'®'’ f’""'"pal tovyns of Great Britain, the 
afi ibl’In '^'Sf.entins ministers, the quakers, and almost 
all the corpoiations and communities of the kingdom A 

wluclftlm ‘stup 1 °*^ ^’’®i Hionsand auxiliaries, 

vviorms forgetting lus 

I '’ ’ ‘ opportunity of oRermg his services to 

ri?e fnv!.p®" ’ n .invested with the chief command of 
(he foices m Great Britain. IIi.s e.xample was followed In 
sev eral noblemen of the fiist rank. The Duke of Monta- 
gue v.as peimitted to raise a regiment of horse; and 
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orders were sent to bring over six tliou'-and of the Bi 
troops from Flanders, m case the invasion should actu 
lake place. Ills majesty was, in another address I 
[lariiament, exhorted to augment lus forces bv sea 
land ; the habeas corpus act was suspende’d for 
months, and several peisoiis of distinction were api 
hfiided on snsmcion ot treasonable practices : a proclai 
tion was issued for putting the laws in execution agai 
papists and iionjurois, who were commanded to retire 
miles fiom London : ami eveiy iirecaution was tal 
wluch steiiied iieccisary for the iircsenatton of the nul 
tiaiiqnillitv. ■ ‘ 

§ \'L Meanwhile the French court proceeded with tli 
preparations at Boulogne and Dunkirk, under the eve 
the young pretender; and seven thousand men weie • 
tually embarkeil. M. de Roquefemlle sailed up t 
clwnnel as far as Duiigencss, a piomontorv on the coa 
ot Kent, alter having detached ]\l! de Barred, with fi 
^ups, to hasten the enibaikation at Dunkiik. Vv hile tl 
J rench admiral anchored ofl' Dungeness, he peiceived, 
die tweiity-fom th day of Febiiiaiv, the British fleet, und 
^r Jolm Korns, doubling tbe South Foreland fiom tli 
Downs; and tlioiigli the wind was against him, takm 
tbe opportunity of the tide to come up and emmi'e tli 
French squadron. Roquefeuille, who little expecred sue 
a visit, could not be altogether composed, considering th 
great superiority of his enemies : but the tide failin,? th 
Fmghsh admiral was obliged to anclior two leagues slioi 
of the enemy. In this interval, hi. de Roquefeuille calle 
a council of war, m winch it was determined to avoid a 
engagement, yveigh anchor at .sunset, and make the best o 
their way to the place from whence they had set sad. This 
resolution was favomed by a very liaid gale of wind 
£wm Wow from the iiortli-east, and carried them 

down the channel with incredible expedition. But the 
same storm which, iii all piobnbilitv, saved tlieir fleet 
from destruction, utterly disconceiied the design of iit 
^ of their Transports 

damnl fi" f •'‘"H destroyed, and the rest vveie so 
damaged that they could not be speedily repaiied. The 
English were now masteis at sea, and tlieir coast was so 
wfft Hie entei prise could not be prosecuted 

with any probability of success. The French generals 
nominated to sene in this expedition returned to Pans, 
and the young pretender! esolved to wait a moie favourable 
opportunity. In the me.mtime he leinamed m Pans, or 
that neighbourhood, incognito, and almost totally neglected 
bv tlie court of France. Finding himself m tin’s disagree- 
able situutioii, and being visited by John Murray of 
Broughton, who magmfied the power of his friend’s m 
Great Britain, he resolved to make some bold cflbit even 
without the assistance of Louis, m whose sincerity he had 
no l.uti), and forthwith took pioper measures t’o obtain 
mflimnn 'i‘'°'V Hie number, inclinations, and 

!>n,j 'fHiers adheients m England and Scot- 

wuh.l 3 ® FfiiWi kmgno longer preseived any measmes 
with the court of London: the British resident at Pans 
was given to understand, tliat a declaration of war must 
fhv'n? ‘i"® ''i^'iibHy published on the tvventietli 

fvul. was taxed 

with h.ivmg dissuaded the court of Vienna from entertam- 

mg any thoughts of an accommodation ; with havmv in- 
fringed the convention of Hanover; with having exercised 
piracy upon the subjects of France, and with having block- 
ed up the harbour of Toulon. On the tlmtv-first day of 
Maich, a like denunciation of war against France was 
people"*^ London, amidst the acclamations of the 

§ VII. Tlie Commons of England, in 
Older to evince their loyalty, bioiight in a 
bill, denouncing the penalties of high treason agrainst 
tliose who should maintain correspondence with the sous 
of the pretender. In the upper House, Lord Ilardwicke, 
the chancellor, moved, that a clause should be inserted 
extending the crime ol treason to the posterity of the of- 
fenders, duimg the lives of the pietender’s sons. The 
motion, which was supported by the whole stieugth of the 
ministry, pioduced a warm debate, in which the Duke of 
Bedford, the Eail of Chesterfield, the Lords Talbot and 
ilcrvey, argued against it in the most pathetic manner as 
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an il iljera expedient, contrary to the dictates oniiimanitv, 
the law of nature, the rules of common justice, and tlie 
piecepts of reh^Mon : an expedient that w6uld involve the 
innocent with the tnnlty, and tend to the augmentation 
of ministerial power, or which pm pom u was un- 
doubtedly calculated. Notwithstanding these sup-'estions 
Oie clause was carried in the affirmative, and the bill sent 
back to the Commons, where the amendment was vn-oi- 
ously opposed by Lord Strance, Lord Guernsev, Mr "w 
1 itt, atid other members, by whom the original bill had 
been countenanced ;•> the majoritv, however, declared for 
die amendment, and the bill obtained the total assent 
Ihe session of parliament was closed in Mav', when the 
King told them, that the French had made vast prepara- 
tions on the side of the Netherlands ; and that the States- 
gpiiera! had agreed to furnish the succours stipulated bv 
treaties. ' •' 


§ yill. By this time an action had happened in the 
Mediterranean, between the Biitish fleet commanded bv 
Admiral Matthews, and the combined squadions of France 
and Spam, which had been for some time blocked np m 
the harbour of Toulon. On the ninth day of February 
they were percened standing out of the road, to the num- 
ber of four-and-thmv sail : the English admiral iinmedi- 
atelv weighed from Ilieres bay : and on the eleventh, part 
of the fleets engaged. Matthews attacked the Spanish 
admiral, Don Nararro, whose ship, the Real, was a first 
rate, mounted with aboie an hundred guns. Rear-4d- 
rimal Rowdey singled out I\L de Court, who comman'ded 
He French squadi on; and a lerv fewtaptams followed 
the example of their commanders : but Vice-Admiral 
Lestock, with his whole division, lemaincd at a gieat dis- 
tance astern i and several captains who were immediatelv 
unciGr the Gye of ]\Litth(fws, IigIijivpcJ m such <i mniincr os 
reflected disgrace upon their toutiiry. The whole tiaiw- 
imtion was conducted without oider or deiibeiation. The 
French and Spaniards would have willingly avoided an 
engagement, as the Biitish squadron was superior to them 
in strength and number. M. de Court, therefore, made 
the best of his way towards the Straits’ mouth, probably 
with intention to join the Brest squadron : but he had 
orders to protect the Spanish fleet ; and as they sailed 
heavily, he was obliged to w'att for them, at the hazard of 
maintaining a battle with the Fnglisli. Thus circumstanced 
he made sail and lay-to by turns ; so that the British ad- 
miral could not engage them in proper order ; and as thev 
outsailed Ins ships, he began to fear they would escape 
him altogether, should lie wait for Vice-Admiral Lestock, 
who was so far astern. Under this apprehension he made 
the signal for engaging, while that for the line of battle was 
still displaced; and this inconsistency naturally intro- 
duced confusion. The fight was maintained with great 
vivacity by the few who engaged. The Real being quite 
disabled, and lying like a wreck upon the water, Mr. Rlat- 
thews sent a fire-ship to destroy her ; but the expedient 
did not take effect. The ship ordered to cover this ma- 
chine did not obey the signal ; so that the captain of the 
fire-ship was exposed to the whole fire of the enemv. 
Nevertlieless he continued to advance until he found the 
vessel sinking : and being within a few yards of the Real, 
he set fire to the fusees. The ship was immediately in 
flames, in the midst of which he and his lieutenant, witli 
twelve men, perished. This was likewise the fate of the 
Spanish launch, wdiich had been maimed w'ith fiftv sailors, 
to prevent the fire-ship flora running on board the Real. 
One ship of the line belonging to a Spanish squadron 
struck to Captain Hawke, who sent a lieutenant to take 
possession of her : she was afterwards taken bv the French 
squadron ; but was found so disabled, that they left her 
descited, and she was next day burned by order of Ad- 
miral Matthews. At night tlie action ceased ; and the 
admiral found his own ship so much damaged, that he 
moved his flag into another. Captain Cornwall fell in the 
engagement, after having exhibited a remarkable proof of 
courage and intrepidity : but the loss of men was verv in- 
considerable. Next day the enemv ajipeared to leeward, 
and the admiral gave chase till night, when he brought to, 


that he might be joined by the ships a-stern. They were 
perceived again on the thirteenth at a considerable dis- 
tance, and pursued till the evniing In the morning of 
the fourteenth, twenty sail of them were seen di'-tiiiftly, 
and L''stock with his division had gamed ground of them 
consideiablv In noon ; but Admiral Matthew.s displayed 
the signal for leaving off chase, and bore aw,i\ loi Port- 
Mahon, to repair the damage he had sustained. Mean- 
while the combined squadrons continued tlieir course to- 
ward the co'ist of Spam. I\L de Court, with his division, 
anchored in the road of Alicaiit ; and Don Navarro sailed 
into the harbour of Carthagena. Admiral Matthews, on 
his arrival at Minorca, accused Lestock of having mis- 
behaved on the day of action ; suspended him from his 
office, and “cnt him prisoner to England, where, in his 
turn, he accused his accuser. Long before the engagement, 
these two officers had expressed the most virulent resent- 
ment ag.iinst each other. Matthews was brave, open, and 
undisguised ; but proud, imperious, and precipitate. 
Lestock had signalized Ins courage on many occasions, 
and perfectly understood the whole discipline of the navy ; 
but he w'as cool, cunning, and vindictive. lie had been 
treated superciliously by Matthews, and in revenge took 
advantage of his errors and precipitation. To gratify this 
passion he betrayed the interest and glory of his country ; 
for It is n.'t to he doubted, but that he might have come 
up in tim ‘ to engage; and, in that case, the fleets of France 
and Spain would in all likelihood have been destroyed : 
but he entrenched himself within the punctilios of dis- 
cipline, and saw with pleasure Ins antagonist expose 
himself to the hazaid of death, ruin, and disgrace. Mat- 
tlieivs himself, m the sequel, sacrificed his duty to his re- 
sentment, in r.’straining Lestock from puisuing and attack- 
ing the combined squadrons on the third day after the 
engagement, when they appeared disabled, and in manifest 
disorder, and would have fallen an easy prey, had they 
been vigorously attacked. One can hardly, without indig- 
nation, reflect upon tliese instances, m which a community 
has so severely suffered flora the personal animosity of 
individuals. The miscarriage off Toulon became the Mib- 
ject of a parliamentary inquiry in England. The Com- 
mons, in an address to the throne, desired that a court- 
martial might be appointed to try the delinquents. By 
this time Lestock had accused Matthews, and all the cap- 
tains of Ins division who misbehaved on the day of battle. 
The court-martial was constituted, and proceeded to trial. 
Several commanders of ships were cashiered ; \'ice-Ad- 
mtra! Lestock was honourably acquitted; and Admiral 
Matthews rendered incapable of serving forthe future in his 
majesty’s navy. All the yvorld knew that Lestock kept 
aloof, and that Matthews rushed into the hottest part of 
the eng,agement. Yet the former triumphed on his trial, 
and the latter narroivly escaped the sentence of death for 
cowardice and misconduct. Such decisions are not to be 
accounted for, e.xcept from prejudice and faction. 

§ IX. The war in Germany, which had been almost 
extinguished in the last campaign, began to revive, and 
raged with redoubled violence. The emperor had to so- 
licit the mediation of his Britannic majesty, for compromis- 
ing the differences between him and the couit of Vienna. 
Prince Mfllliain of Hesse Cassel had confeired with the 
King of England on this subject; and a negociation v.'as 
begun at Hanau. The emperor offered to dismiss the 
French auxiliaries, provided the Austrians would evacuate 
Ins hereditary dominions. Nay, Prince William and Lord 
Cartel et, as plenipotentiaries, actually agreed to pielimina- 
rips, by which his imperial matestv engaged to renounce 
the alliance of France, and throw himself into the arms of 
the maritime poweis; to resign all pretensions to the suc- 
cession of the house of Austria ; and to revive the vote of 
Bohemia in the electoral college ; on condition of his being 
re-established in the possession of his dominions, recog- 
nised as emperor by the Queen of Hungary, and accom- 
modated with a monthly subsidy for his maintenance, as 
his own territories were exhausted and impoierished by 
the war. By a separate article, the King of Great Britain 
promised to furnish him with three hundred thousand 


a 'I Ilf opposition had sustained a heavy hlnw in the deatli of the Duke 
of Ai£r\ le. a nobleman of shinin" qnalihcations tor the senate and the held, 
whose chaiactei would ha\e been still more illustrious, had not some parts 


of Ins conduct siibirc ted him to flic suspicion of selfishness and inconst.mcy 
lie was succeeded m th.ii title b> his brother, Archibald, Lari of lla> . 
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Clowns, and to interpose liis pood offices with the Queen 
of Ilnnparv, tlmt his electoral dominions should be i.ivour- 
ubly treated. These preliminaries, thouph settled, were not 
sipned. The court of Vienna was unwillinp to part wiih 
their conquests in Bavaria and the upper palatinate. Ihe 
queen trusted too much to the ralour of her trooiis, and 
the wealth of her allies, to listen to such terms of accom- 
modation ; and whatever arquments were used with the 
King of Great Britain, certain it is the negociation was 
dropped, on pretence that the articles were disapproved by 
the ministry of England. Tlie emperor, cnviioncd with 
distress, renewed his application to thr King of Great 
Britain; and even declared that he would refei his cause 
to the deteimination of the maritime powers; but all his 
advances were discountenanced ; and the treaty of Worms 
dispelled all hope of accommodation. In tins manner did 
the British ministry reject the fairest opportunity that could 
possibly occur of terminating the war in Germany with 
honour and advantage, and of freeing their country from that 
insufferable burthen of expense under which she groaned. 

§ X. The inflexibility of the house of Austria and its 
chief ally proved serviceable to the emperor. The forlorn 
situation of this unfoitunate prince excited the compassion 
of divers princes ; they resented the insolence with which 
the head of the empire had been treated by the court of 
Vienna ; and they were alarmed at the increasing power of 
a family noted for pride, tyranny, and ambition. Tliese 
considerations gave rise to the treaty of Franckfort, con- 
cluded in May between the emperor, the King of Prussia, 
the King of Sweden as Landgrave of Hesse Cassel, and 
the Elector Palatine. They engaged to preserve the con- 
stitution of the empire, according to the treaty of West- 
phalia, and to support the emperor in his rank and dignity. 
They agreed to employ tlreir good offices with the Queen 
of tiungary, that she might he induced to acknowledge 
the emperor, to restore his hereditary dominions, and give 
up the archives of the empire that were in lier possession. 
Tliey guaranteed to each other their respective territories : 
the disputes about the succession of the late emperor they 
referred to the decision of the states of the empire : they 
promised to assist one another in case of being attacked ; 
and they invited the King ofPoland, the Elector ofCologn, 
and the' Bishop of Ltege, to accede to this treaty. Such 
was the confederacy that broke all the measures which had 
been concerted between tlm King of Great Britain and her 
Plungarian majesty, for the operations of the campaign In 
the meantime, the French king declared war against this 
jirincess, on pretence that she was obstinately deaf to all 
terms of accommodation, and determined to carry the war 
mto tile territories of France. In her counter-declarations j 
she taxed Louis with having infringed the most solemn 
engagement, with respect to the pragmatic sanction ; with 
having spirited up different pretenders, to lay claim to the 
succession of the late emperor; with haying endeavoured 
to instigate the common enemy of Christendom ag.ainst 
her: and with liavmg acted the incendiary in the north of 
Europe, that the czarina might be jirevented from assisting 
the House of Austiia, while his numeious armies over- 
spread the empire and desolated her hereditary countries. 
Tiiese recriminations were literally true. The houses of 
Bourbon and Austria have, for many centuries, been the 
common disturbers and plagues of Europe. 

§ XL The King of France, though in himself pacific 
and unenterprising, was stimulated by his ministry to taste 
the glory of conquest in the Netherlands, where he had 
assembled an army of one hundred and twenty thousand 
men, provided with a very formidable train of artillery. 
The chief command was vested in the Mareschal Count 
de Saxe, who possessed great military talents, and proved 
to be one of the most fortunate generals of the age in which 
he lived. The allied forces, consisting of English, Hano- 
verians, Dutch, and Austrians, to the number of seventy 
thousand effective men, were in the month of May assem- 
bled in the neighbourhood of Brussels, from whence they 
marched toward Oudenard, and posted themselves behind 
the Schelde, being unable to retard the progress of the 
enemy. The French monarch, attended by his favourite 
ladies, with all the pomp of eastern luxury, arrived at Lisle 
on the twelfth day of the same month ; and in the adja- 
cent plain revieued his army. The States-general, alarmed 
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at liis preparations, had, in a conference with his ainb. 
dor at the Ilague, exprei-sed their apprehenstoiis, and 
treated his most Christian majesty would desist frot 
design of attacking their barrier. Tlieir renionstmt 
having proved ineflectiial, they now sent a minister to 
upon that monarch, to enforce their former rvjiresent.i'i 
and repeat their entreaties : but no regard w.is jiaid to 
request. The French king told him, he was determii 
to piosecute the war with vigour, as his modeiation Inti 
to had served to no other juirposebul that of rendering 
enemies more intractable. Accordingly, his tioojis inves 
Meiiin, which was in seien days surrendered upon ca 
tulation. Ypres, Fort Knock, and Fumes, underwent 
same fate; and on the tuenty-ninth day of June the Ki 
of France entered Dunkirk in triumph. 

§ XII. He had taken such precautions for the defence 
Alsace, which rras guarded by considerable armiesnndert 
command of Coigiii and Seckendorf, that he thought he h 
nothing to fear from the Austrians from that quarter : beside 
he had received secret assurances that the King of Piuss 
would declare for the emperor ; so that he resolved t 
pursue his conquest in the Netherlands. But all his me, 
sures were defeated by the activity of Prince Charles 
Lorraine, and his officers, who found means to pass th 
Rhine, and oblige the French and B,avarian generals! 
retire to Lampertheim, that they might coyer Strasburgh 
The Austrians made themselves masters of llaguenau ant 
Saverne ; they secured the passes of Lorraine ; and laid al 
the country of Lower Alsace under contribution. Th 
King of France was no sooner apprized of the prince’s 
having passed the Rhine, and penetrated into this province, 
than be sent off a detachment of thirty thousand men from 
his army m Flanders to reinforce that under the Mareschal 
de Coigny ; and he himself began his journey from the 
Rhine, that he might in person check the progress of the 
enemv : but this design was anticipated by a severe dis- 
temper that overtook him at Mentz in Lorraine. The phy- 
sicians despaired of his life. The queen, with her childi en, 
and all the princes of the blood, hastened from Versailles, to 
pay their last duties to their dying sovereign, who, as a true 
penitent, dismissed his concubines, and began to prepare 
himself for death : yet the strength of his constitution tri- 
umphed over the fever, and his recovery was celebrated all 
over his dominions with uncommon marks of joy and 
; affection. 

§ XIII. In the meantime the schemes of the Austrian 
general were frustrated by the King of Prussia, who, in 
the month of August, entered the electorate of Saxony, at 
the head of a numerous army. There he declared, in a 
public manifesto, that his aims were only to re-establish 
the peace of the empire, and to sujqiort the dignitv of its 
head. Fle assured the inhabitants that they might depend 
upon his protection, in case they should remain quiet: 
but threatened them with fire and swoid should they pre- 
sume to oppose his arms. In a rescript, addressed to his 
ministers at foreign courts, he accused the Queen of Hun- 
gary of obstinacy, in refusing to acknowledge the emperor, 
and restore Ins hereditary dominions : he said he had en- 
gaged in the league of Franckfort, to hinder the head of 
the empire from being oppressed : that he had no intention 
to violate the peace of Breslau, or enter as a principal into 
this war: he affirmed, that his design was to act as auxili- 
ary to the emperor, and establish the quiet of Germany, 
lie penetrated into Bohemia and undertook the siege of 
Prague, the governor of which surrendered himself and his 
garrison prisoners of war on the sixteenth day of Seji- 
tember. He afterwards reduced Tabor, Bodweis, and 
Teyn, and, m a word, subdued the greatest part of the 
kingdom ; the Austrian forces in that country being in no 
condition to stoji Ins progress. Nevertheless, he was soon 
obliged to relinquish his conquests. Prince Charles of 
Lorraine was recalled from Aksace, and rejiassed the Rhine 
in the face of the French army, commanded by the Mare- 
schals de Coigny, Noailles, and Belleisle. Tlien he marched 
to the Danube, laid the upper palatinate under contri- 
bution, and entering Bohemia, joined the troops under 
Bathiam at Merotitz. The King of Poland, Elector of 
Saxony, at this juncture, declared in favour of her Hun- 
garian majesty. A convention for the mutu.al guai.antee 
of their dominions had been signed between those two 
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powers in December ; and now Prince Charles of Lor- 
raine was reinforced by twenty thousand Sa\on troops 
under the conduct of the Duke of Sa\e-Wessenfels. The 
combined aimy was superior to that of his Prussian ma- 
jesty, whom tliey resolved to engage. But he retired before 
them, and having evacuated all the places he had garrisoned 
in Boliemia, retreated with precipitation into Silesia. 
There his troops uere put into winter-quarters; and he 
himself leturned to Berlin, extremely mortified at the issue 
of the campaign. 

§ XIV. During these transactions. Count Seckendorf 
marched into Bavaria, at the head of a strong army, drove 
the Austrians out of that electorate, and the emperor re- 
gained possession of Munich, his capital, on the tneiiU- 
second day of October. In August, the French arniy 
passed the Rhine at Fort Louis, and invested the strong 
and important city of Fribourg, defended by Geneiui 
Demnitz, at the head of nine thousand veterans. The 
Ring of France ai rived in the camp on the eleventh day 
of October; and the siege uas carried on with uncommon 
vigour. The Austrian governor made incredible effoits in 
the defence of the place, which he maintained until it was 
reduced to a heap of rums, and one half of the garrison 
destroyed. At length, however, they were obliged to sur- 
render themselves prisoners of war, after the trenches had 
been open five-and-forty days, during which they had 
killed above fifteen thousand of the besiegers. With this 
conquest the French king closed die campaign, and his 
army was cantoned along the Rhine, under the inspection 
of die Count de Maillebois. By die detachments drawn 
from die French army in Flanders, Count Saxe had found 
himself considerably weaker than the confederates; he 
threw up strong entrenchments behind the Lys, where he 
remained on the defensive, until lie was reinforced by the 
Count de Clermont, who commanded a separate body on 
the side of Newport. The allies, to the number of seventy 
thousand, passed the Schelde, and advanced towards Hel- 
cliin : hut the enemy being so advantageously posted, that 
they could not attack him with any prospect of advantage, 
they filed on in sight of Tournay ; and on the eighth dav 
of August encamped in the plains of Lisle, in hope of 
drawing Count Saxe fiom the situation in which he was 
so strongly fortified. Here they foraged for several days, 
and laid the open country uncler contribution ; however, 
they made no attempt on the place itself, which in all pro- 
bability would have fallen into their hands, had they in- 
vested it at their first approach ; for then there was no 
other garrison but two or three battalions of militia : but 
Count Saxe soon threw in a considerable reinforcement. 
The allies were unprovided with a tram of battering can- 
non : and their commanders would not deviate from the 
usual form of w'ar. Besides, they were divided in their 
opinions, and despised one another. General Wade, who 
commanded the English and Hanoverians, was a vain, 
weak man, without confidence, weight, or authority ; and 
the Austrian general, the Duke d’Aremherg, was a proud, 
rapacious glutton, devoid of talents and sentiment. After 
having rernaiiied for some time in sight of Lisle, and made 
a general forage without molestation, tiuw retired to their 
former camp on the Schelde, from whence thev soon 
marched into winter-quarters Count Saxe at length 
quitted his lines; and bv way of letaliatioii sent out de- 
tachments to ravage the Low Countries to the \ery gates of 
Ghent and Bruges. The conduct of the allied generals 
was severely censured in England, and ridiculed in France, 
not only in private conversation, but also on their public 
theatres, where it became the subject of farces and panto- 
mimes. 

§ XV^. The campaign in Italy produced divers vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. The King of Naples having assembled 
an army joined Count Gages, and published a manifesto 
in vindication of his conduct, wdiich was a direct violation 
of the neutrality he had promised to observe. He main- 
tained that his moderation had been undervalued by the 
courts of London and Vienna; that his frontiers were threat- 
ened with the calamities of war; and that the Queen of 
Hungary mad« no secret of her intention to invade his 
dominions Tiiis charge was not without foundation. 
The emissaries of the house of Austria endeavoured to 
excite a rebellion in Naples, which Prince Lobkowitz had 


orders to favour by an invasion. This general was en- 
camped at Monte Rotundo, in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
when, m the month of June, the confederates advanced to 
Velletri. While the two armies remained in sight of each 
other. Prince Lobkowitz detached a strong body of forces, 
under Count Soro and General Gorani, who made an 
irruption into the proiince of Abruzzo, and took the city 
of Aquilla, where they distributed a manifesto, in which 
the Queen of Hungary exhorted the Neapolitans to shake 
off the Spanish yoke, and submit again to the house of 
Austria. Tnis step, however, produced little or no effect ; 
and the Austrian detachment retired at the approach of 
the Duke of Vieuville, with a superior number of forces. 
In August, Count Brown, at the head of an Austrian 
detachment, surprised Velletri in the night; and the King 
of the Two Sicilies, with the Duke of Modena, were in the 
utmost danger of being taken. They escaped by a postern 
with great difficulty, and repaired to the quarters of Count 
Gages, who performed the part of a great general on this 
occasion. He rallied the fugitives, dispelled the panic 
and confusion which had begun to prevail in his camp, 
and made a disposition for cutting off the retreat of the 
Austrians. Count Bpwn, finding himself in danger of 
being surrounded, tliought proper to secure his retreat, 
which he effected with great art and gallantry, carrying off 
a prodigious booty. Three thousand Spaniards aie said 
to have fallen in this action ; and eight hundred men were 
taken, with some standards and colours. Count Mariam, 
d Neapolitan general, was among the prisoners. The 
Austrians lost about six hundred men ; and General 
Novati fell into the hands of the enemy ; but the exploit 
produced no consequence of importance. The heats of 
autumn proved so fatal to the Austrians, who were not 
accustomed to the climate, that Prince Lobkowitz saw 
his army mouldering awav, without any possibility of Us 
being recruited ; besides the country was so drained that 
he could no longer procure subsistence. Impelled by 
these considerations, he meditated a retreat. On the 
eleventh day of November, lie decamped from Faiola, 
marched under the walls of Rome, passed the Tiber at 
Ponte Molle, formerly known by the name of Pons Mil- 
vius, which he had just tune to break down behind him, 
when the vanguard of the Spaniards and Neapolitans 
appeared. P.ait of his rear-guard, however, was taken, 
with Count Soro who commanded it, at Nocera; and his 
army suffered greatly by desertion. Nevertheless, he con- 
tinued his retreat with equal skill and expedition, passed 
the mountains of Gubio, and by the way of Viterbo 
reached to Bolognese. The Pope was altogether passive. 
In the beginning of the campaign he had caressed Lob- 
kowitz; and now he received the King of the Two Sicilies 
with marks of the warmest affection. That prince having 
visited the chief curiosities of Rome, returned to Naples, 
leaving part of his troops under the command of Count 
Gages. 

§ XVI. Fortune likewise favoured his brother Don 
Philip, m Savoy and Piedmont. He was, early in the 
season, joined at Antibes by the French army, under the 
conduct of the Prince of Conti. In the latter end of 
March the combined forces passed the Var, reduced the 
castle of Aspiemont, and entered the city of Nice, without 
opposition. In April, they attacked the King of Sardinia, 
who, with twenty thousand men, was strongly entrenched 
among the mountains of Villa Franca. The action was 
obstinate and bloody ; but their numbers i nd perseverance 
prevailed. He was obliged to abandon his posts, and 
embark on board of the British squadron, which trans- 
ported him and his troops to Vado. The intention of Don 
Philip was to penetrate through the territories of Genoa 
into the Milanese ; but Admiral Matthews, who hovered 
wttli a strong squadron on that coast, sent a message to 
the republic, declaring, that should the combined army be 
suffered to pass through her domfiiions, the King of Great 
Britain would consider such a step as a breach of their 
neutrality. The senate, intimidated by this intimation, 
entreatedf the princes to desist from their design, and they 
resolved to choose another route. They defiled towards 
Piedmont, and assaulted the strong post of Chateau 
Daupliine, defended by the King of Sardinia in person. 
After a desperate attack, in which they lost four thousand 
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men, tiie place was taken : the garrison of Demont sur- 
rendered at discretion, and the whole country of Piedmont 
was laid under contribution. Ilis Sardinian majesty was 
not in a condition to hazard a battle; and, therefoie, 
Iiosted himself at Saluzres, in older to cover his capital. 
The combined arni)' advanced to the strong and important 
town of Com, which was invested in tlie beginning of 
September. Baron I.entrtim the governor made an obsti- 
nate defence, and the situation of the place was snih as 
rendered tlie siege difiiciill, tedious, and bloodv Tlio 
King of Saidinia being reinforced by ten thousand Austri- 
ans, under General Pallavicini, adi.uiced to its reiicl, and 
a battle ensued Tlie action was inaintained with gieat 
vigour on both sides, till night, when his majesty finding 
it impracticable to foice the enemy’s entreiidimeiits, retiied 
in good order to Ins camp at Murasso. lie afterwards 
found means to throw' a reinfoi cement and stijijilv of pro- 
visions into Com ; and the heavy rams .that fell at this 
period not oiiU retarded, but even disjiinted, the be- 
siegers. Ncveitheless, the piinces persisted in their design, 
notwithstanding .i dearth of jnovisioiis, and the apjiroacli 
of winter, till the latter end of November, wlien the 
Chevalier dc Soto entered the jilace with six hundred fresh 
men. This incident was no sooner known than the princes 
abandoned their enterprise; and leaving their sick and 
wounded to the meicy of the Piedmontese, marched back 
to Demont. Having dismantled the fortifications of tins 
Jilace, they retreated with great jirecipitation to Dauphinc. 
and were dreadfully harassed bv the Vaudois and light 
troops in the service of his Sardinian majesty, who now 
again saw himself in possession of Piedmont. The I'lench 
troops were quartered in Dauphinc, but Don Philiji still 
maintained his footing in Savoy, the inhabitants of which 
he fleeced without mercy. 

§ X1TI. After the action at Toulon, nothing of conse- 
quence was achieved by the British squadron in the Aledi- 
tercanean ; and indeed the naval power of Great Bnt.un 
was, during the summer, quite luactne In the moiitli 
of June, Commodore Anson letumed from his vovageol 
throe vears and nine months, in which he had surrounded 
the terraqueous globe. Wc liave foimeiK observed, that 
he sailed with a small sipiadroii to the South Sea, in order 
to amio\ the Siiaiiisli settlements of Chib and Peru. Tw’o 
of Ins large ships having been separated from him in a 
storm befoie be weathered Capo Horn, had jnit in at Rio 
de Janeiro, on the coast of Brazil, from whence they le- 
turned to Europe. A frigate commanded bv Captain 
Cheap, w'as shipw'recked on a desolate island m the South 
Sea. Mr. -Anson having undergone a dreadful temjipst, 
wlucli dispeised bis fleet, ninved at the island of Juan 
Fernandez, where be was joined bv the Gloucester, a ship 
of the hue, a sloop, and a piiik loaded with jirovisions 
These were the leniains of Ins squadion. He made jnizp 
of seieral vessels; took and burned the little town of 
Paita; set sail fiom llie coast of Mexico, for the Philip- 
jiine Isles: and in tins laassage the Gloucester w'as aban- 
doned and sunk : the other vessels bad been destroyed for 
want of men to navig.atc them, so that nothing now re- 
mained but the commodore’s own ship, the Centurion, and 
that but veiy inditTeiently manned; for the crews bad 
been boiiiblv thinned by sickness. Incredible weie the 
liardsliijis and misery they sustained from the shattered 
condition of the ships and the scorbutic disorder, when 
they reached the plentiful island of Tiiiiati, where they 
were supplied with the necessary refreshments. 'Thence 
they prosecuted their voyage to' the iiver of Canton in 
Cluna, where the commodore ordered the ship to be 
sheathed, and found means to procure a reinforcement of 
sailors. The chief object of his attention was the iich 
annual ship that sails between Acapulco in Mexico, and 
Manill.i one of the Philippine islands. In hojies of inter- 
cepting her, he set sail from Canton, and steered Ins 
course back to the straifs of Manilla, where she actually 
fell into his hands, after a short hut vigorous engagement. 
The prize was called Neustra Signora de Cabodonga, 
mounted with forty guns, manned with six hundred 
sailors, and loaded with treasure and effects to the value 
of thiee liundred and thirteen thousand jiounds sterling: 

b J\Ir Pope, tbe celebralcd poel, died in the month of June. In Octo- 
ber. the old Duchess of hlarlboroueh resigned her breath, in ttie eighty- 
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with this w'lndfall he returned to Canton, fiom whence he 
proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope, and prosecuted his 
voyage to England, wliere iie armed in safety. Tiiough 
tins fortunate commandei enriched iiimself by an occur- 
rence that may be termed almost accidental, the British 
nation was not indemnified for the expense of the expedi- 
tion; and the oiiginal design w.as entirely defeated. Had 
the IManilla ship escaped tlie vigilance of the English 
Commodntc, he might have been, at his return to England, 
laid aside as a siipeianniiated captain, and died in ob- 
scurity: hut Ins great wealth invested him with consider- 
able influence, and added lustre to his talents. He soon 
became the oracle which was consulted in all naval 
deliberations; and the king raised him to the dignity of a 
peerage. In July, Sir John Balchen, an admiral of ap- 
j'/roved valour and great experience, sailed fiom Spithead 
with a .strong squadron, in quest of an opportunity to 
attack the French fleet at Brest, under the command of 
AI. de Rochamhault. In the bay of Biscay he was over- 
taken by a violent storm, that dispersed the shijis, and 
drove them up the English Channel. Admiral Stewait, 
with the greater jiart of them, arrived at Plymouth ; but 
Sir John Balclien’s own ship, the Victoiy, which was 
counted the most heautikil first-rate m the world, founder- 
ed at sea; and this brave commander perished, with all 
Ills officers, voluiiteeis, and crew', amounting to eleven 
hundred ciioice seamen. On the fourth day of October, 
after the siege of Fribourg, the Marshal Duke de Bellcisle 
and Ins brother happened, in their way to Berlin, to halt 
at a village m the forest of Ilartz, dependent on the Elec- 
torate of Hanover. Tlieie they ware apprehended by the 
bailiff of the place, and conducted as jirisoners to Osterode ; 
from whence they were removed to Stade on the Elbe, 
wliere they embarked for England. They resided at 
'A mdsor till the following year, when they were allowed 
the benefit of the cartel which had been established be- 
tween Great Britain and France at Franckfort, and rele.'ised 
accoidingly, after they had been treated by the British 
nobility with that respect and hospitality which was due 
to then lank and merit.'’ 

§ XVIII. The dissensions in the British cabinet were now 
njiened into another revolution m the ministry. Lord 
Carteret, who was by this time Earl Granville in conse- 
quence of his mother’s deatli, had engrossed the royal 
f.ivoiir so much, that the Duke of N and his bro- 

ther are said to have taken umbrage at his influence and 
greatness. He lind incurred the resentment of those who 
were distinguished by the appellniioii of jiatriots, and 
entirely foifeiled his popularity. The two brothers were 
very pow'erful by their parliamentary interest : they knew' 
their own strength, and engaged in a jiolitical alliance 
with the leading men in the opposition, against the piime 
minister and his measures. Tins coalition w'as dignified 
w’lth the epithet of “ The Broad Bottom,” as if it had 
been established on a true constitutional foundation, com- 
prehending individuals of every class, w'ltliout distinction 
of party. Tlie appellation, liowever, winch they assumed 
W'as afterward coiiveited into a term of derision. 'Die 
Eirl of Granville perceiving the gathering storm, and foie- 
seeingthe impossibility of withstanding such an opposition 
in parliament, wiselv avoided the impending danger and 
disgrace, by a voluntary resignation of Ins emjiloyments. 
The Earl of Harrington succeeded him as secietarv of 
state. The Duke of Bedford w'as appointed first Lord of 
the Admiialty, and the Earl of Chesterfield declared 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. The Lords Gower and 
Cobham were re-established in the offices they had resign- 
ed : Mr. Lyttelton was admitted as a commissioner of the 
treasury : even Sir John Hynde Cotton accejited of a place 
at court; and Sir John Philips sat at the board of trade 
and plantations, though he soon i enounced this emplo}'- 
ment. This was rather a change of men than of measures, 
and turned out to the ease and advantage of the soiereign ; 
for his views were no longer thwarted by an obstinate 
opposition in pailiament. The session was opened on the 
I went j -eighth day of November, in the usual manner. 
The Commons unanimously granted about six millions 
and a half for tiie service of the ensuing year, to be raised 

fifili >car of her .oro , immensely ncli, and lery little regiettcd. either by 
her own family, or the world in general. 
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by tlie land, llip malt, and the '^alt taxes, the sinking fund, 
aiid the additional duty on wines. In January, the Earl 
of Chesterfield set out for the Hague, with the character 
of ambassador extraordinary, to persuade, if possible, the 
States-general to engage heartily m the war. About the 
same time, a treaty of quadruple alliance was signed at 
Warsaw, by the Qiieen of Hungary, the King of Poland, 
and the m'uitime powers. This uas a mutual guarantee 
of the dominions belonging to the contracting paities: 
but Ills I’ohsh majesty was jiaid for his concurrence with 
an annual subsidy of one hundred and fifty thousand 
nonnds, two-thuds of which uerc defrayed by England, 
and the reniainder was disbiused by the United Provinces.'" 

§ XIX. The business of the British par- 
A.D. 1,1). being discussed, the session was 

closed in the beginning of IMay : and, immediately after 
tlie prorogation, the king set out for Hanover The death 
of the Emiieror Charles k'll. which happened in the 
month of January, had entirely changed tlie face of affairs 
in the empire, and all the princes of Germany were in 
comm. tion. The Grand Duke of Tuscany, consort to lier 
Hungarian majesty, uas immediately declared a candidate 
for the imperial crown ; while his iiretensions were warmly 
oiiposed by the French king and his allies. The court of 
Inenna, taking advantage of the late emperor’s death, 
sent an army to invade Havana in the month of Maich, 
iindei the conduct of Geneial Bathiani, wlio routed the 
French and )iahitine troops at Psifl'enhmen ; took posses- 
sion of Ram; stiirounaed and disarmed six thousand 
Hessians in the neigliboiirhood of Ingoldstadt; and diove 
the Bavarian forces out of the electorate. The \onng 
elector was obliged to tibandon his ra|iit.il. tind retire to 
Augsbiirgh, where he lonnd himself in danger of losing 
all his dominions. In this emcrgeni \ he \ieldcd to the 
earnest solicitat'ons of the empress his rnotlier, enforced 
by theadtice of his uncle, the Elcctoi of t ologne, and ol 
Ills general. Count Stekendorf, who exhorted him to he 
leconciled to the court of Ihenna. A negoci.ition was 
immediately begun at Ftiossen, where, in Ajiril, the tieatv 
was concluded. The queen consenti d to iccognise the 
imperial dignity, as having hccii tested in the person ot Ins 
father; to acknowledge his mother as empiess dovager; 
to restore his dominions, with all the foiticsscs, artillert, 
stores, and ammunition which she had taken : on the 
other hand, he renounced all claim to the succession of 
her fathei, and became guarantee of the pragmatic sanc- 
tion : he acknowledged the validity of the electoral vole 
of Bohemia in the person of the queen ; and engaged to 
give his voice for the grand duke, at the ensuing election 
of the King of the Ilomaiis. Until that should be di tor- 
mined, both parties agreed that Ingoldstadt should bo 
garrisoned by neutral troops ; and that Braunau and 
Schardingen, with all the country Bing between the Inn 
and the Sallza, should remain in the queen's posso'-sion, 
though without prejudice to the civil gov eminent, oi the 
elector’s icvenue. In the mean tune he dismissed the 
au.xil lanes that were in his pay, and they were permitted 
to retire without molestation. 

§ XX. The court of Vienna had now secured the votes 
of all the electors, except those of Brandcnbiirgh and the 
palatinate. Nevertheless, France assembled a powerful 
army in the neighbourhood of Frankfort, in order to 
innuence the election. But the Austrian army, coinmand- 
ed bv the grand duke in ]ifison, marched tlnthei from 
the Daiitihe ; and the Prince of Conti w.is obliged to 
repass the Rhine at Nordlingen. Then the grand duke 
refiaired to Fiankfort, where, on the, second day of Sep- 
tember, he was by a majoritv of voices declared King of 
the Romans, and Emperor of Germain. iMeaiivvhile the 
Kmg of Piussia had made great progress in the conquest 
of Silc-ia. The campaign began in January, when the 
Huiigarian insurgents were obliged to retire into Moravia. 
In the following month the Prussian General Lehwald 
defeated a bodv of twelve thousand Austrians, command- 
ed by Gener.il Helsnch ; the town of Ratibor was taken 
bv assault: and the king entered Silesia, in May, at the 


head of seventy thousand men. Prince Chailes of Loi- 
raine, being joined by the Duke of Saxe Wessenfels and 
twenty thousand Saxons, penetrated into Silesia by the 
defiles of Landshut, and were attacked by his Piussian 
majesty m the plains of Slriegan, near Friedberg. The 
battle was maintained from morning till noon, when the 
Saxons giving way. Prince Charles was obliged to letire 
with the loss of twelve thousand men, and a great number 
of colours, standards, and aitilleiy. This victory, obtained 
on the fouith day of June, complete as it was, did not 
prove decisive ; for though the victor transferied the sent 
of the war into Bohemia, and maintained his army by 
raising contributions in that country, the Austrians le- 
solved to hazard another engagement. Their aim was to 
surpi ise him in his camp at Sohr, which they attacked on 
the thirtieth of September, at day-break, but they met 
with such a warm reception, that notwithstanding their 
lepeated effoits during the space of four houis, they were 
repulsed with considerable damage, and retreated to Jaio- 
mire, leaving five thousand killed u|ion the spot, besides 
two thousand that were taken, with many standards, and 
twenty pieces of cannon. The loss of this battle was in 
a gieat measuie owing to the avarice of the irregulais, who 
having peni (rated into the Prussian camp, began to pillage 
with great eagerness, giving the king an opportunity to 
rally his di -ordered troops, and restoie the battle : iie’ver- 
theless, they retired with the plunder of Ins baggage, in- 
cluding Ins military chest, the officeis of his chanceiy, his 
own seeret.irv, and all the papers of his cabinet. 

§ XXI. After this action, his Prussian majesty retiinipcl 
to 'Berlin, and breathed nothing but peace and moderation. 
In August he had signed a convention with the King of 
Greit Britain, who became guarantee of Ins possessions in 
Silesia, as yielded bv the ticatv ol Breslau ; and he pro- 
mi-(‘d to vote for the Grand Duke of Tuscany at the 
< R'ction of an empeioi This was intended as the basis ot 
a more general .accommodation. But he now pieteiidcd 
to h.ive received undoubted intelligence, that the King of 
Poland and the Queen of Ilungaiy had agreed to invade 
ilr.indonburgh with three different armies ; and that, for 
this purpose, his Polish majesty had demanded of the 
czarina tlie succours stipulated by tieatv between the two 
crowns. Alarmed, or seemingly al.iimed, at this informa- 
tion, he solicited the inaritime'iiovveis to fulfil their en- 
gagements, and inteipnse their good offices with the couit 
of Peiersbmgh. Yet, far from waiting for the result of 
these lemonstranccs, he made a sudden in option in Lu- 
s.itia, took possession of Goibtz, and obliged Prince 
Charles of Lorraine to retire before him into Bohemia. 
Then he enteied Leipsic,and laid Saxony under contribu- 
tion. The King of Poland, unable to resist the torrent, 
quitted Ills capital, and took refuge in Prague. His tioops, 
reinforced by a bodv of Austrians, were defeated at Pirna 
on the fifteenth d’av of December; and his Prussian 
maiestv became mastci of Dresden without fuither oppo- 
sition ' The King of Poland, thus deprived of his here- 
ditary dominions, was fain to acquiesce in such terms as 
the conqueror thought proper to impose; and the treaty 
of Dresden was concluded under the mediation of his 
Britannic maiestv. By this convention the King of Pius- 
sia retained all the contributions he had levied in Saxony; 
and was entitled to a million of German ciowns, to he 
laid to his Polish ma)e-tv at the next fair ol Leipsic. 
le and the Elector P.alatme consented to acknowledge 
the grand duke as Emperor of Geimany; and this last 
confiimcd to his Piussiaii majesty certain privileges de. 
71011 ciciccraf/o, which had been granted by the late emperor 
with regard to some territories possessed by the King of 
Piussia, though not belonging to the electorate of Bran- 
denbnrgh. Immediately after the ratification of this tre.aty, 
the Pi ussian troops evacuated Saxony ; and the peace of 
Germany was restored. 

§ XXlI. Though the French king could not prevent the 
elevation of the grand duke to the imperial throne, he 
resolved to humble the house of Austria, by making a 
conquest of the Netherlands. A jirodigious army was 


c Ilohirt r.arl nf Orfnril, l.ilriirimr minister, dicil m March, after hn''"!- 
{<•! a Virv ■iH.i t nine . njoj r,j a penvinn nf Iciir ilinipaiia jimimls ci anted by 
the rroan. in cnllM ler,itu.n of Ins ptslsiryn es J houiili he had lor such a 
Ifii/th 01 lime directed the application of the public ticabtirc. Ins circiini' 


stinccs were not aflluenl' he was liber.il in his disposition, and had such a 
number ot rap<tcjous<lependdnts to gratity, tli<tt little was lett for liis oun 
prikate occasions. 
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, assembled, under the auspices of IMarescbal Count 
-e Saxe ; and his most Christian majesty, with the dau- 
jihin, arriviiij; in the camp, they invested the strong town 
of Tournay, on the thirtieth day of April. The Dutcli 
garrison consisted of eight thousand men, commanded hy 
tile old Baron Dorth, who made a vigorous defence. The 
Duke of Cumberland assumed the chief command of the 
allied aimy assembled at Soignies ; he uas assisted with 
the advice of the Count Konigseg, an Austrian general, 
and the Prince of Waldeck, commander of the Dutch 
forces. Tlieii army r\as greatly inferior in nunibcr to that 
of the enemy ; nevertheless, they resolved to march to the 
relief of Tournay. They accordingly advanced to Lease: 
and on the twenty-eighth day of April took post at Maul- 
bre in sight of the French army, which was encamped on 
an eminence, from the village of Antoine to a large wood 
beyond Vezon, having Fontenoy in their front. Next day 
was employed by the allies in driving the enemy from 
some outposts, and clearing the defiles through which they 
were obliged to advance to the attack ; while the French 
completed their hatterics, and made the most formidable 
preparations for their reception. On the thiitieth day of 
April, the Duke of Cumbeiland, having made the proper 
dispositions, began his march to the enemy at two o’clock 
in the morning : a brisk cannonade ensued ; and about 
nine both armies were engaged. The British infantry 
drove the French beyond their lines ; but the left wing 
failing in the attack on the village of Fontenoy, and the 
cavalry forbearing to advance on tlie flanks, they measured 
back their ground with some disorder, from the prodigious 
fire of the French batteries. They rallied, however, in re- 
turning to the chaige with redoubled ardour, rejiulsed the 
enemy to their camp with great slaughter ; but, being 
wholly unsupported by the other wing, and exposed both 
in fiont and flank to a dreadful fire, which did great exe- 
cution, the duke was obliged to make the necessary dis- 
positions for a retreat about three o’clock in the afternoon; 
and this was effected m tolerable order. Tlie battle was 
fought with great obstinacy, and the carnage on both sides 
was very considerable. The allies lost about twelve thou- 
sand men, including a good number of officers ; among 
these were Lieutenant-General Campbell, and Major- 
General Ponsonby. The victory cost the French almost 
an equal number of lives : and no honour was lost by the 
vanquished. Had the allies given battle on the preceding 
day, before the enemy had taken their measures, and re- 
ceived all their reinforcements, they might have succeeded 
in their endeavours to relieve Tournay. Although the 
attack was generally judged rash and precipitate, the Brit- 
ish and Hanoverian troojis fought with such intrepidity 
and perseverance, that if they had been properly sustained 
by tlie Dutch foices, and their flanks covered by the 
cavalry, the French, m all likelihood, would have been 
obliged to abandon their enterprise. Tlie Duke of Cum- 
berland left Ins sick and wounded to the humanity of the 
victors ; and retiring to Aeth, encamped in an advantage- 
ous situation at Lessines. The garrison of Tournay, though 
now deprived of all hojie of succour, maintained the place 
to the twenty-first day of June, when the governor obtain- 
ed an honourable capitulation After the conquest of this 
frontier, which was dismantled, the Duke of Cumberland, 
apprehending the enemy had a design upon Ghent, sent a 
detachment of four thousand men to reinforce the garrison 
of that city : but they fell into an ambuscade at Pas-du- 
mcle; and w'eie killed or taken, except a few dragoons 
that escaped to Ostend : on that very night, which was 
the twelftli of June, Ghent was surprised by a detachment 
of the French army. Then they invested Ostend, which, 
though defended by an English garrison, and open to the 
sea, was, after a short siege, surrendered by capitulation 
on the fourteenth day of August. Dendermonde, Oude- 
narde, Newport, and Aeth, underwent the same fate : 
while the allied army lay entrenched beyond the canal of 
Antwerp. The French king liaving subdued the greatest 
part of the Austrian Netherlands, returned to Pans, which 
lie enteied in triumph. 

§ XXIII. The campaign in Italy was unpropitioiis to 
the Queen of Hungary and the King of Sardinia. Count 
Gages passed the Apennines, and entered the State of 
Lucca ; from thence tie proceeded by the eastern coast of 
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Genoa to Lestride-Levante. The junction of the two 
armies was thus accomplished, and leinfurced with ten 
thousand Genoese: meanwhile Prince l.obkowiiz de- 
camjied from Modena and took post at P.irma ; but he 
was soon succeeded by Count Scnuilemberg, and sent to 
command the Austrians to Bohemia. The Spaniards 
entered the Milanese without further opposition. Count 
Gages, with thirty tliousand men, took possession of Ser- 
ravalle ; and advancing towaids Placentia, obliged the 
Austrians to retire under the cannon of Toitona: but 
when Don Philiji, at the head of fony thousand troops, 
made himself master of Acqui, the King of Sardinia and 
the Austrian general, unable to stem the torrent, retreated 
behind the Tanaro. The strong citadel of Torlona was 
taken by the Spaniards, who likewise reduced Parma and 
Placentia; and forcing the passage of the Tanaro, com- 
jielled his Sardinian majesty to take shelter on the other 
side of the Po. Then Pavia was won by scalade ; and 
the city of Milan submitted to the infant, tliough the 
Austrian garrison still maintained the citadel ; all Pied- 
mont, on both sides of the Po, as far as Turin, was re- 
duced, and even that capital threatened with a siege ; so 
that by the month of October the territories belonging to 
the house of Austria, m Italy, were wholly subdued ; and 
the King of Sardinia stripped of all his dominions : yet 
he continued firm and true to his engagements, and deaf 
to all proposals of a separate accommodation. 

§ XXIV. I’he naval transactions of Great Britain were 
ill the course of this year remarkably spirited. In the 
Mediterranean, Admiral Rowley had succeeded Matthews 
in the command ; Savona, Genoa, Final, St. Remo, with 
Bastia, the capital of Corsica, were bombaided ; several 
Spanish ships were taken ; but he could not prevent the 
safe arrival of their rich Havaiinah squadron at Corunna. 
Commodore Barnet, in the East Indies, made prize of 
several French ships, richlv laden ; and Commodore 
Townshend, in the latitude of Martinico,took about thirty 
merchant ships belonging to the enemy, under convov of 
four ships of war, two of which were destroyed. The 
English privateers likewise met with uncommon success. 
But the most important achievement was the conquest of 
Louisbourg on the isle of Cape Breton, in North America : 
a place of great consequence, which the French had forti- 
fied at a prodigious expense. Tlie scheme of reducing this 
fortress was jilanned in Boston, recommended by then 
general assembly, and approved by his majesty, who sent 
instructions to Commodore Warren, stationed oft' the Lee- 
ward Islands, to sail for the northern parts of America, 
and cooperate with the forces of New England in this 
expedition. A body of six thousand men was formed 
under the conduct of Mr. Pepperel, a trader of Piscata- 
qnay, whose influence was extensive in that country : 
though he was a man of little or no education, and utterly 
unacquainted with military operations. In April Mr. 
Warren arrived at Canso with ten sliips of war ; and the 
troops of New England being embarked in transports, 
sailed immediately for the isle of Cape Breton, where they 
landed without opposition. The enemy abandoned their 
grand battery, whicli was detached from the town : and 
the immediate seizure of it contributed in a good measure 
to the success of the enterprise. While the American 
troops, reinforced by eight hundred marines, carried on 
their approaches by land, the squadron blocked up the 
place by sea in such a manner, that no succours could he 
introduced. A French ship of the line, with some smaller 
vessels destined for the relief of the garrison, were inter- 
cepted and taken by the British cruisers : and, indeed, the 
reduction of Louisbourg was chiefly owing to the vigilance 
and activity of Mr. Warren, one of tlie bravest and best 
officers in the service of England. The operations of the 
siege were wholly conducted by the engineers and officers 
who commanded the British marines : and the Americans 
being ignorant of war, were contented to act under their 
directions. The town being considerably damaged by the 
bombs and bullets of the besiegers, and the garrison de- 
spairing of relief, the governor capitulated on the seven- 
teenth day of June, when the city of Louisbourg, and the 
isle of Cape Breton, were surrendeied to his Britannic 
majesty. The garrison and inhabitants engaged that they 
would not bear arms for twelve months against Great 
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Britain or Ijer allies; and being embarked in fourteen car- 
tel siiipSj were transportGcl to R,ochGf'ort. In a. few davs 
after the surrender of Louisbourg, two French East India 
ships, and another fiom Peru, laden with treasure, sailed 
into the harbour, on the supposition that it still belon^md to 
ranee, a^nd were taken by the English squadron. 

§ this conquest being transmitted to 

England, Mr. Pepperel was preferred to the dignity of 
a baronet of Gieat Britain, and congratulatory addresses 
were presented to the king on the success of his majesty’s 
arms, llie possession of Cape Breton was doubtless a 
valuable acquisition to Great Britain. It not only distressed 
the French in tlieir fisliery and navigation, but removed all 
fears of encroachment and rivalship from the English fish- 
ers on the banks of Newfoundland. It freed New England 
from the terrors of a dangerous neighbour ; overawed the 
Indians of that country ; and secured the possession of 
Acadia to the crown of Great Britain. The plan of this 
conquest was originally laid by Mr. Auchmuty, judge-ad- 
vocate of the court of admiralty in New England. He de- 
monstrated, that the reduction of Cape Breton would put 
the English in sole possession of the fishery of North 
America, which would annually return to Great Britain 
two millions sterling for the manufactures yearly shipped 
to the plantations ; employ many tliousand families that 
were otherwise unserviceable to the public; increase the 
shipping and mariners; extend navigation; cut off all 
communication between France and Canada by the river 
St. Lawrence ; so that Quebec would fall of course into 
the hands of the English, who might expel die French en- 
tirely fiom America, open a correspondence with the re- 
mote Indians, and render themselves maslers of the pro- 
fitable fur trade, which was now engrossed by the enemy, 
ihe natives of New England acquired great glory from the 
success of this enterprise. Britain, which had in some in- 
stances behaved like a step-mother to her own colonies, 
was now convinced of their importance ; and treated those 
as brethren whom she had too long considered as aliens 
and rivals. Circumstanced as the nation is, the legisla- 
ture cannot too tenderly cherish the interests of the British 
plantations in America. They are inhabited by a brave, 
hardy, industrious people, animated with an active spirit of 
commerce; inspired with a noble zeal for liberty and in- 
dependence. Hie trade of Great Britain, clogged with 
heavy taxes and impositions, has for some time languished 
in many valuable branches. The French have undersold 
our cloths, and spoiled our markets in the Levant. Spam 
is no longer supplied as usual with the commodities of 
England : the exfiorts to Germany must be considerably 
diminished by the misunderstanding between Great Britain 
and the house of Austria; consequentlv, her greatest re- 
source must be in her communication with her own colo- 
nies, which consume her manufactures, and make immense 
returns in sugar, rum, tobacco, fish, timber, naval stores, 
iron, furs, drugs, rice, and indigo. The southern planta- 
tions likewise produce silk ; and, with due encouragement, 
might furnish every thing that could be expected from the 
most fertile soil and the happiest climate. The continent 
of North America, if properly cultivated, will prove an in- 
exhaustible fund of wealth and strength to Great Britain ; 
and perhaps it mav become the last asylum of British 
liberty. M’hen the nation is enslaved by domestic despot- 
ism or foreign dominion ; when her substance is wasted, 
her spirit broke, and the laws and constitution of England 
are no more ; then those colonies, sent off by our fathers, 
may receive and entertain their sons as hapless exiles, and 
ruined refugees. 

§ XXVI. While the continent of Europe and the isles 
of America were thus exposed to the ravages of war, and 
subjected to such vicissitudes of fortune. Great Britain un- 
derwent a dangerous convulsion in her own bowels. The 
son of the Chevalier de St. George, fired with ambition, 
and animated with the hope of ascending the throne of 
his ancestors, resolved to make an effort for that purpose, 
which, though it might not be crowned with success’ 
should at least astonish all Christendom. The Jacobites in 
England and Scotland had promised, that if he would 
land in Britain at the head of a regular army, they would 

H The nij7rtbeth, a king’s ship, was prniiired as a tonvoy, hy the jnfprnst 
of Mr. Walsh, an Irish nieichant at Nnntcs, and on fio'ard ot her filty 
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supply him with provisions, carnages, and horses, and a 
great number of them declared they would lake up arms 
and join his standard : but they disapproved of liis cominv 
over without forces, as a dangerous enterprise, that would 
in all probability end in the ruin of himself and all his ad- 
herents. This advice, including an exact detail of his 
father’s interest, with the dispositions of his particular 
friends in every town and country, was transmitted to Lon- 
don in January, in order to be forwarded to Pimce 
Charles; but the person with whom it was intrusted 
could find no safe means of conveyance; so that he sent 
it back to Scotland, from whence it was despatched to 
France, but before it reached Paris, Charles had left that 
kingdom. Had the paper come to his hands in due time, 
perhaps he would not have embarked in the undertaking, 
though he was stimulated to the attempt by many concur- 
ring motives. Certain it is, he was cajoled by the san- 
guine misrepresentations of a few adventurers, vvho hoped 
to profit by the expedition. They assured him, that the 
whole nation was disaffected to the reigning family ; that 
the people could no longer bear the immense load of taxes, 
winch was daily increasing ; and that the most consider- 
able persons of the kingdom would gladly seize the first 
opportunity of crowding to his standard. On the other 
hand, he knew the British government bad taken some 
effectual steps to alienate the friends of liis house fiom the 
principles they had hitherto professed. Some of them had 
I accepted posts and pensions : others were preferred in the 
■ army; and the parliament were so attached to the reigning 
family that he had nothing to hope from their delibera- 
tions. He expected no material succour from tlie court of 
France ; he foresaw that delay would diminish the number 
of his adherents in Great Britain ; and, therefore, resolved 
to seize the present occasion, which in many lespects was 
propitious to his design. Without doubt, had he been 
properly supported, he could not have found a more fhvour- 
able opportunity of exciting an intestine commotion in 
Great Britain : for Scotland was quite unfurnished with 
troops; King George was in Germany ; the Duke of Cum- 
berland, at the head of the British armv, was employed in 
jFlanders, and a great part of the highlanders were keen for 
insurrection. Their natural principles were on this occasion 
stimulated by tbe suggestions of revenge. At the begin- 
ning of the war a regiment of those people had been form- 
ed, and transported with the re.st of the British troops to 
Flanders. Before they were embarked a number of them 
deserted with their arms, on pretence that they had been 
decoyed into the service, by promises and assurances that 
they should never be sent abroad ; and this was really the 
case. They were overtaken by a body of horse, persuaded 
to submit, brought back to London pinioned like malefac- 
tors, and tried for desertion. Three were shot to death in 
terrorem ; and the rest were sent in exile to the plantations. 
Those who suffered were persons of some consequence in 
their own country; and tlieir fate was deeply lesented by 
the clans to which they belonged It was considered as a 
national outrage; and the liighlandeis, who are naturally 
vindictive, waited impatiently for an opportunity of \en 
geance. 

§ XXVII. The young pretender being furnished with a 
sura of money, and a sufiply of arms, on his private credit, 
without the knowledge of the French court, wrote letters 
to his friends in Scotland, explaining his design and situa- 
tion, intimating the place where he intended to land, com- 
municating a private signal, and assuring them he should 
be with them by the middle of June. These precautions 
being taken, he embarked on board of a small frigate at 
Port St. Nazaire, accompanied by the Marquis of Tulli- 
bardine. Sir Thomas Sheridan, Sir John Macdonald, with 
a few other Irish and Scottish adventurers ; and setting 
sail on the fourteenth of July was joined off Belleisle by 
the Elizabeth, a French ship of war, mounted with sixty- 
six guns, as his convoy.'* Their design was to sail round 
Ireland, and land in the western part of Scotland ; but 
falling in with the Lion, an English ship of the line, a very 
obstinate and bloody action ensued. The Elizabeth was 
so disabled that she could not prosecute the voyage, and 
with difficulty reached the harbour of Brest ; but the Lion 

Picnch young gentlenrcn embarked 33 volunteers. 
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was sliatiered to sucli a degree, that she floated like awreck 
upon the water. The disaster of the Elizabeth was a irreat 
misfortune to the adventuier, as by her beins: d'sab'ed he 
lost a great quantity of arms, and about one hundred able 
officers, uho were embarked on boaid of her for the benefit 
of his expedition. Had this ship arrived in Scotland, she 
could easily have reduced Fort 'William, situate in the 
midst of the clans attached to the Stuart family Such a 
conquest, by iriving lustre to the prince’s arms, would have 
allured many to his standard, who were iiidifteient in point 
of principle; and encouraged a "re.it number of lii"h- 
landers to join him, who wpie restricted In the apprehen- 
sion, that their v. ives and families v ould le subject to 
insults from the English garrison of this fortress Prince 
Chailes, in the frigate, continued his course to the western 
isles of Scotland. Altera votage of eighteen daisbe landed 
on a little island between Dirra and South Inst, two of 
the Hebrides; then he re-embarkcd, and m a few dais 
arrived at Borodale in Arnsicj, on the confines of Loch- 
rannach, where he nais in a little time joined by a con- 
siderable number of haidy mountaineers, under their 
respective chiefs or leaders. On the nineteenth day of 
August, the Marquis ofTullibardiiie erected tlie pretender’s 
standard at Glensinnan. Some of those, however, on whom 
Charles principally depended, now stood aloof, either fluc- 
tuating in their pnnciples, astonished at the boldness of 
the undertaking, or startled at the remonstrances of their 
friends, who did not fail to represent, in aggnwated colours, 
all the dangers of embarking in such a desperate enter- 
prise. Had the government acted with proper vigour 
when thev received intelligence of his arrival, the adven- 
turer must have been crushed in enibrjo, before any con- 
siderable number of his adherents could have been brought 
together : but the lords of the regency seemed to slight the 
information, and even to suspect the integrity of those by 
vhom It was convejed. They were soon convinced of 
then mistake. Prince Charles liamig assembled above 
twelve hundred men, encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Fort William; and immediatelv hostilities were com- 
menced. A handful of Keppocli’s clan, commanded by 
Major Donald Macdonald, even before they joined the 
pretender, attacked two companies of new raised soldiers, 
who, with their officer, were disarmed after an obstimte 
dispute : another captain of the king’s forces, falling into 
their hands, was courteou'lv dismissed with one of the 
pretender’s manifestoes, and a passport for his persona! 
safetv. Tiie administration was now effectually alarmed. 
The lords of the regency issued a proclamation, offering a 
reuard of thirty thousand pounds to an\ person who should 
apprehend the prince adventurer. The same price ivas set 
upon the liead of the Elector of Hanover, in a proclamation 
published bv tiie pretender. A courier vas despatched to 
Holland, to hasten the return of Ins majestv, v ho arrived m 
England about the latter end of -August. A requisition was 
made of six thousand Dutch auxiliaries ; and several 
British regiments were recalled from the Netherlands. A 
loj’al address was presented to the king bv the citv of 
London ; and the merchants of this metropolis resolved to 
raise two regiments at their own expense. Oiders were 
issued to keep the trained-b.inds in readiness ; to arras the 
militia of Westminster , and instructions to the same effect 
were sent to all the lords-Iieutenants of the counties 
throughout the kingdom. Tlie principal noblemen of the 
nation made a tender of their service^ to their sovereign ; 
and some of them received commissions to lew regiments 
towards the suppression of the rebellion. Bodies of volun- 
teers were incorporated in London, and many other places ; 
associations were formed, large contributions raised in dif- 
ferent towms, counties, and communities ; and a great 
number of eminent merchants in London agreed to sup- 
port the public credit, by receiving, as usual, bank notes 
in payment for the purposes of traffic. The protestant 
clergy of all denominations exerted themselves with extra- 
ordinary ardour, in preaching against the religion of Rome 
and the pretender : and the friends of the government 
were encouraged, animated, and confirmed in their prin- 
ciples, by several spiritual productions published for the 
occasion. 

§ XXVI 11. In a word, the bulk of the n.ition seemed 
unanimously bent upon opposing the enterprise of the 
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pretender, who, nevertheless, had already made surpris- 
ing progress. His arrival in Scotland was no sooner con- 
firmed, than Sir John Cope, who commanded the troops 
in that kingdom, assembled what force he could bring to- 
gether, and advanced against the rebels. Understanding, 
however, t’’at they had taken possession of a strong pass, 
he changed his route, and pioceeded northwards as far as 
Inverness, leaving the capital and the southern parts of 
North Britain wholly exposed to the incursions of the 
enemy. The highlanders forthwith marclied to Perth, 
where the Chevalier de St. George was proclaimed King 
of Great Britain, and the public money seized for his use; 
the same steps were taken at Dundee and other places. 
Prince Charles was joined by the nobleman who assumed 
the title of Duke of Perth, the Viscount Strathallan, Lord 
Nairn, Lord George Murray, and many persons of distinc- 
tion, with their followers. The Marquis of Tullibardine, 
who had accompanied him from France, took possession 
of Athol, as heir of blood to the titles and estates which 
his vounger brother enjoyed in consequence of his attain- 
der ; and met with some success in arming the tenants for 
the support of that cause which he avowed. Tlie rebel 
armv being considerably augmented, though very ill pro- 
vided witK arms, crossed the Forth in die neighbourhood 
of Stirling, and advanced towards Edinburgh, where they 
were joined by Lord Elcho, son of the Earl of Wemyss, 
and other persons of some distinction. On the sixteentli 
day of September Charles summoned the town to surren- 
der The in’nabitants were divided by faction, and dis- 
tracted by fear; the place was not in a posture of defence, 
and the magistrates would not expose the people to the 
uncertain issue of an assault. Several deputations were 
sent from the town to the pretender, in order to negociate 
terms of capitulation. In the meantime, one of the gates 
being opened for the admission of a coach, Cameron of 
Lochiel, one of the most powerful of the highland chiefs, 
rushed into the place with a party of his men, and secured 
It without opposition. Next morning the whole rebel army- 
entered, and their prince took possession of the royal pa- 
lace of I loh rood-nouse in the suburbs. Then he caused 
his fiitlier to' be proclaimed at the market-cross : there also 
the manifesto xvas read, in which the Chevalier de St. 
George declared his son Charles regent of his dominions, 
promised to dissolve thermion, and redress the grievances 
of Scotland. His being in possession of the capital en- 
couraged his followers, and added reputation to Ills arms: 
but the treasure belonging to the two banks of that king- 
dom had been previously conveyed into the castle, a 
strong fortress "dh a good garrison, under the command 
of General Guest, an old officer of e,x-perience and ca- 
pacity. 

§ XXIX. During these transactions. Sir John Cope 
marched back from Inverness to Aberdeen, where he em- 
barked with his troops, and on the seventeenth day of 
September landed at Dunbar, about twenty miles to the 
eastward of Edinburgh. Here he was joined by two reg-- 
ments of dragoons, which had retired with precipitation 
from the capital at the approach of the highland array. 
With this reinforcement, his troops amounted to near three 
thousand men : and he began his march to Edinburgh, in 
order to give battle to tlie enemy. On the twentieth day 
of the month, he encamped in the neighbourhood of Pres- 
ton Pans, having the village of Tranent in his front, and the 
sea in his rear. Early next morning he was attacked by 
the xoiiug pretender, at the head of about two thousand 
four hundred highlanders half armed, who charged him 
swoixl m hand with such impetuosity, that in less than ten 
minutes after the battle began, the king’s troops vxere 
broken and totallv routed. The dragoons fled in the ut- 
most confusion at the first onset; the general officers 
having made some unsuccessful efforts to rally them, 
thought proper to consult their own safetv by an expedi- 
tious retreat towards Coldstream on the Tweed. -Ml the 
infantry were either killed or taken ; and the colours, ar- 
tillerv, tents, baggage, and military chest, feU into the 
hands of the victor, w ho returned in triumph to Edinburgh. 
Never was victory more comjilete. or obtained at a smaller 
expense ; for not above fiftv of the rebeU lost their fives in 
the engagement. Five hundred of the king’s troops were 
killed-'on the field of battle; and among these Colonel 
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G.inliiier, ri ".ill, lilt oflicfr, uiid (iisnaini'a lo s7vo tiis lil<j 
:u iliL' (.Apciise ol Ills lioiiour. \\ lien nbTtidonrd ’.n liib 
own ro^imiMil of ilnittoonsj lie nli^Iit/'d from Ins liorse, 
joined tlie nifinln, ninl fonttlit on foot, until he fL*!! covered 
v.’itli wounds, III si'.dit of Ins own tlirosliold. Prince 
Charles bore his cood fortum vmiIi moderation. lie- [iro- 
hibited all re|oiciu^s lor the vielorv he had obtained : the 
wounded soldiers ueie trt ited with hnmanitv ; and the 
oflicers were sent into Fife and Airbus, wdiere" the\ were 
.ell at liberty on their parole, which the ereattr part of them 
shamr full;, broke in the seipiel. From this victory the 
pretenilei ri aped manifold and important advantages. His 
followers were aimed, his parts enco'iraeed, and his enr- 
niies intimidated, lie was su]iplied with a tram offield- 
artillei v, a eonsiderablc sum ol inonev, and saw himself 
possessed ol all .''cotland, except the fortresses, the reduc- 
tion of which he could not pretend to undertake without 
jiroper implements and eneincers. After the battle, he was 
joined by a small detacliinenl from the hittlilatids ; and 
som" chiefs, who had hitlierto been on the reserve, bcftan 
to exeit their iiifliienco in his favour. But he was not yet 
in a condition to take ailvautaee of that consternation 
w-liich his late success h.id dillused throutrh the kingdom 
of England. 

§ \.\X. Cliailes continued to reside m the palace of 
Ilolj rood-house ; ' and took measures for cutting off the 
communication between the castle and the city. "General 
(sliest declaied that he would doiiiol.sh the city, unless the 
blockade sliould be raised, so as that firovismn might be 
carried into the casthc Alter having waited the ret?irii of 
an e.xpress which he had fouiul means to desiiatch to court, 
he began to put his tliioats into execution, by filing upon 
the town. Some houses were heateii down, and several 
persons killed even at the maiket-cross. The citizens, 
alarmed at tins disaster, sent a deputation to the prince, 
eiitreating him to raise the blockade; and he complied 
with their request. He levied a regiment in Edinburgh 
and the neighbourhood. He imposed taxes; seized the 
merchandise that was deposited in the king's warehouses at 
Leith, and other places; and comp lied the citv of Glas- 
gow to accommodate him with a largo sum, to 'be repaid 
when the peace of the kingdom should he re-established. 
The number of his followcis daily increased : and he re- 
ceived considerable supplies of iilotiey, artillery, and am- 
iTuimtion, by single ships that arrived "from Fra'nce, where 
his interest seemed to rise m proportion to the success of 
his arms. The greater and richer part of Scotland was 
averse to his familv and pretensions; but the people were 
unarmed and undisciplined, consequently passive under 
his dominion. By this time, however, the prince pretender 
was joined by the Earl of Kilmarnock, the Lords Elcho, 
B.ilmeiino, O’gilvie, Fitsligo; and the eldest son of Lord 
Lovat had begun to assemble his father’s clan, in order to 
icinforce the victor, whose armv lay encamped atDuddmg- 
stone, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. Kilmarnock 
and Balmerino vvcie men ofbioken and despeiate fortune: 
Elcho and Ogtlvte were sous to the Earls ofWemjss and 
Airly ; so that their influence was far from being exten- 
sive. PiLsbgo was a nobleman of very amiable character, 
as well as of gieat personal interest : and great dependence 
was placed upon the |iowerand attachment of Lord Lovat, 
who had enteied into private engagements with the Che- 
valier de St. George, though ho still wore the mask of lov- 
alty to thegovernment, and disavowed the conduct of his son 
when he declared for the pretender. This old nobleman is 
the same Simon Fraser whom we have had occasion to 
mention as a partisan and emissary of the court of St. 
Germain’s, in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
three. He had renounced his connexions with that family, 
and in the rebellion immediately after the accession of 
King George I. appiovcd himself a warm friend to the 
protestant succession. Since that period he had been in- 
duced, by disgust and ambition, to change his principles 
again, and was, in secret, an enthusiast in Jacobitism. He 

c \Vhile ho rcitdetl at IMinhui cli. some of the presh> Icrian cicryy conti- 
niiod to preacli in the < luirchts ol tli.it city, and publii ly jira^ul for Kimr 
GiorKc, without sufrcruiu’ tlie Ic.ist punisfuucnt or molcsf.ition. One mi- 
lustf'i in p irticiil.T! , of tlie n iinc of IMao Vicar, Ib ins sohcit'*d l»v some 
hithlanders to pm tor Ihcir pi nice, promisfil tocoinp'v with ifieir re- 
quest. and pel formed his promise in words to this elTtrcl And as for the 
Nouii;: print e. who is come lutli* r in quest of an cartldi ciown, srant. O 
LortI, lluit he niiN 5pccdil> rtccue a crown ot glori.**’ 
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had greatly augmented Ins estate, and oblanird ■ (ouvuitr- 
able interest in the highlands, where, howtur, lie w.i^ 
rathrr dre.ided thin beloved. He w.is bold, i iiu rpriMiig, 
vain, arbitrary, rapacious, cruel, and dcceitlul: but Ins' 
diameter was cbielly marked by a species of low mniiiiig 
and dissimulation, wlucli, liowevtr, ovcrsliot Ins purpose' 
and contributed to liis own riiin. \\ bile Cliarirs resided’ 
at Edinburgh, the Marquis de Gnillcs arrived at Moiilroso, 
as envoy from the French king, with several ofriccis, .some 
cannon, and a considerable qiianlity of sm.i!l arms for the 
use of tiiat adveiiturer.t 

§ XXXI. While the young pictendcr cnde.ivoiircfl to 
improve the ad vantages he had gained, the ministry ol (ireat 
Britain look every possible measure to retard his iirogress 
Several powerful chiefs in tlie luglilands were att.idieJ to 
the government, and exerted tliemsdvcs in its defeuice. 
The Duke ofArgtIc began to arm Ins vassids; but not be- 
fore he had obtained tlie sanction of the Icgislatiiie. Twelve 
hundred men were mised by the Eail of Sutherlind : the 
Lord H.ie brought a considerable niimlier to the licld : the 
Grants and Monroes appeared under their lespective lead- 
ers for the service of his miijcsty : Sir Alexander i\Iac- 
donald declaied for King George, and the Laud of Mac- 
leod sent two thousand hardy islanders fiom Skie, to 
strengtlien the same interest. These gentlemen, though 
supposed to be otlierwise aflected, were governed and di- 
rected by the advice of Duncan Forbes, president of the 
college of justice at J'dinbuigh ; a man of extensive knovv- 
ledge, agreeable manner--, and uiiblemislied iiitcgiity. He 
procured commissions for raising twenty mdc'pendeht com- 
[lanies, and some of these he bestowed upon individuals 
who were citliei attached by [inuciplc, or engaged by pro- 
mise, to the pretender. He acini vviili indefatigable zeal 
for the interest of tlie reigning family ; and greatly injured 
ail opulent fortune in their service. ’ He confirmed several 
duels who liegan to waver in their principles: some ho 
actually converted by the energy of his arguments, and 
brought over to the assistance of the govermnent vvhicli 
they had determined to oppose: others he jieisuaded to re- 
main quiet without taking any share in the present troubles 
Cert.un it is, this gentleman,' by liis industry and address, 
prevented the insurrection of ten thousand liigblandcrs, 
who would otherwise have joined the jiretender ; and, there- 
fore, ho may he said to have been one gieat cause of that 
adventurer’s miscainage. Tiie Earl ofLoudon repaired to 
Inverness, where he completed his regiment of liiglilanders; 
directed the conduct of the clans who had taken arms in 
behalf of his majesty; and, by bis vigilance, overawed the 
disaffected clnellams of that country, who bad not vet 
openly engaged in the rebellion Immedi.ilely after the 
defeat of Cope, six tliousand Dutch troops c ai rived in 
England, and three battalions ot guards, with seven regi- 
ments of infantry, vveie lecalled from Flanders, for the <Fe- 
fence of the kingdom. They forthwitli began tlieir inaicli 
to the north, under the command of General Wade, vvlio 
received orders to assemble an army, vvlncb proceeded to 
Newcastle. Tlie parliament meeting on the sixteenth day 
of October, liis majesty gave tliem to undei stand that aii 
unnatural rebellion bad broke out in Scotland, towards 
the suppression of wliicli he craved tlieir advice and as- 
sistance. He found both Houses cordial in tbcir addresses, 
and zealous in tbeir atlachmenl to Ins person and govern- 
ment. The Commons foithvvith suspended the habeas 
corpus act; and several persons were apprehended on sus- 
picion of treasonable practices. Immediately after tlie 
session was opened, the Duke of Cumberland arrived from 
the Netherlands, and was followed by another detachment 
of dragoons and infantry, 'fhe tram-bands of London 
were reviewed by Ins majestv : the country regiments were 
completed ; the volunteers, in different parts of the king- 
dom, employed themselves industriously in the exercise of 
arm.; and the whole English nation seemed to rise up as 
one man against this formidable invader. The government 
being apprehensive of a descent from France", appointed 

f IFc solicited, md i3 siid lo h^ie nl)tiined of tlie CliPialier <!(* St. 
George, the patent of a duke, and a cuHirniision tor hein" lord .ifiiteninl 
ot all the lii(:hUnds 

" lliey timipo«,td of the forces wlin had l>cen in crirnson it foiii- 
naj* and Dtndernioinle when tlio«e jil.iciN utre t tken, .tml I hv ca- 

pitiilatioii, that the\ shouhl not |)« rtorin aiu milif-irv function lx. fore the 
tir>t da\ of iRiiuari. m the \ear 1747 , so l! tv could not h.t\c .icted in 
Cngland uithout the inriin^einent ot a solemn tre.it;. 
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Adniii-al Vernon to command a squadron in the Downs, 
to observe t!ie motions of tlie enemy by sea, epecially in 
the liarbours of Dunkirk and liouloeue ; and his cruisers 
took .several shijis laden with soldiers, ofiicers, and ammu- 
nition, destined for tlie service of tlie pretender in Scotland. 

§ XXXII. Tins enlerprisinr; youth, havin'^ collected 
about five thousaiul men, resolved to make an irruption 
into England, wliich lie accordiii" entered by the west 
border on tlie sixth day of November. Carlisle was in- 
vested, and in less than three days surrendered : the keys 
were delivered to him at Enmi’pton, by the mayor and 
aldermen on their knees. Here lie found a considerable 
quantity of arms: his father was iiroclaimed KingofGre.it 
Eritairi, and himself Regent, by the maeistmtes m their 
formalities. General Wade being apprized of his progres.s, 
decamped from Newcastle, and advanced across tlie coun- 
try as far as Hexham, though the fields were covered with 
snow, and the roads almost impassable. There he received 
intelligence that Carlisle was reduced, and forthwith re- 
turned to his former station. In the meantime, ordeis 
were issued for assembling another army in Staffordshire, 
under the command of Sir John Ligonier. Prince Ciiarle.s, 
notwithstanding this formidable opposition, determined to 
proceed. He had received assurances from Prance, that a 
considerable body of troops would be landed on the 
southern coast of Britain, to make a diversion in his 
fiiyour ; and he m;ver doubted but that he should be 
joined by all the English malcontents, as soon as lie could 
jienetrate into the heart of the kingdom. J.eavinga small 
garrison in the castle of Carlisle, he advanced to Penrith, 
marching on foot in the highland garb, at the head of his 
forces; and continued his route through Lancaster and 
Preston to Manchester, where, on the twenty-ninth day of 
the month, he established his iie.ad-quartef.s. There he 
was joined by about two hundred Englishmen, who were 
formed into a regiment, under the command of Colonel 
Townley. Tlie inhabitants seemed to receive him wiili 
marks of affection, and his arrival was celebnilcd by illu- 
minations, and other iiiiblic rejoicings. Ilis .siipjiosed 
intention was to prosecute his march by the wav of Ciiester 
into Wales, where he hoped to find' a great miniber of 
adherents : but all the bridges over the river Mersev being 
broken down, he chose the' route to Stockport, aml'forded 
the river at the head of his division, though the w.aier rose 
10 his middle. He jiassed through Macclesfield and 
Congleton ; and on llie fourth day of December entered 
the town of Derby, in which his army was (juartered, and 
his father proclaimed with great forinalitv. He had now 
advanced within one Inindred miles of the capital, winch 
was filled with terror and confusion. Wade lingered in 
Yorkshire ; the Duke of Cumberland had assumed the 
command of the other army assembled in the neighbour- 
hood of Lichfield. He had marched from Stafford to 
Stone; so that the rebels, in turning off from Asliborne to 
Derb 3 % had gained a march between him and London. 
Had Charles proceeded in his career with that expedition 
which he had hitherto used, he might have made himself 
master of the metropolis, where he would have been cer- 
tainly joined^ by a considerable number of his well-wishers, 
who waited impatiently for his approach : yet this exploit 
, could not have been achieved without hazarding an engage- 
ment, and running the risk of being enclosed within three 
armies, each greatly superior to his own in number and 
mtillery. Orders were given for forming a camp on 
Finchley-common, wheie the king resolved to take the 
field in person, accompanied bv the Earl of Stair, field- 
mares’chal, and commander-in-chief of the forces in South 
Brimin. Some Romish priests were ajrpreliended : the 
militia of London and Middlesex were kept in readiness 
to march ; double watches were posted at the city gate.s, 
and signals of alarm appointed. The volunteers of the 
city were incorporated into a regiment: the pr.ictitioners 
of the law, headed by the judges, weavei-s of Spilalfields, 
and other communities, engaged in associations; and eren 
the managers oi the theatres offered to raise a body of their 
dependants for the service of the government. iNotwith- 
staiiding these precautious and appearances of unanimity, 
the trading part of the city, and those concerned in the 
money corporations, were overwhelmed with fear and 
dejection. They reposed a very little confidence in the 
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coiinige or discijiline of their militia and volunteers : they 
had received intelligence that the French were emiiloyed 
in making iirepanitioiis at Dunkirk and Calais fora clescerit 
upon England : they dreaded an insurrection of the Roman 
catholics, and other friends of the house of Stuart; and 
they reflected that the highlanders, of whom by this time 
they had conceived a most terrible idea, were within four 
flays’ march of the capital. Alarmed by these considera- 
tions, they iirognosticated their own ruin in the approach- 
ing revolution : and their countenances exhibited the 
l)laine-,t inarlis of horror and despair. On the other hand, 
the Jacobites u ere elevated to an insolence of hope, which 
they were at no pains to conceal ; while many people who 
had no ju ivati; property to lose, and thought no change 
would be for the worse, waited the issue of this crisis with 
tile most calm iiidificrence. 

5 X.XXllI. This st.ile of suspense was of short dura- 
tion. The young pretender found hitnself miserably dis- 
iippoiiited in hi.^ exiicctations. He had now adv.anced 
into tlie middle of the kingdom, and except a few that 
joined him at .Manehe'>ibr, not a soul apjieared in his 
behalf : one would have imagined that all the Jacobites of 
England had been annihilated. The Welch took no step 
to excite an insurrection in his favour: the French made 
no aiteiiijit towani.s an inviLsion : his court was divided 
into tactions : the highland chiefs began to murmur, and 
their clans lo he unruly : he saw himself with a handful of 
men, hemmed in between two considerable armies, in the 
middle of winter, and in a country disaffected to his 
cause. He knew he could not jiroceed to the metropolis 
without haprdmg a battle, and that a defeat would be 
altunded with the inevitable destruction of himself atid all 
his adherents : and he had received information that his 
friends and officers had assembled a body of foices in the 
north, superior in number to those by whom he was at- 
tended. He called a council at Derby ; and proposed to 
advance Uiwards I.ondon : the propo.sal was supported by 
Lord Nairn with great vehemence ; but, after violent dis^ 
imles, the majority determitied that they should retreat to 
Scotland with all possible expedition. According!)’, they 
abandoned Derby on the si.xth day of December, early iii 
the morning, and measured back the route by which they 
had advanced. On the ninth their vanguard arrived at 
Manchester: on the twelfth they entered Preston, and 
continued their march northwards. The Duke of Cumber- 
land, who was encamped at Meriden, when first apprized 
of their retreat, detached the horse and dragoons in pursuit 
of them ; while General ^\'.ade began his march from 
Ferrybridge in Lancashire, with a view of intercepting 
them in their route : but at Wakefield he understood tlial 
they had already reached Wigan ; he, therefore, rejiaired 
to his old postal Newcastle, after having detached Genend 
Oglethorpe, with his horse and dragoons, to join those 
who had been scut off from the duke’s army. They jmr- 
siied with such alacrity, that they overtook the rear of the 
rebels, with which they skirmished, in Lancashire. The 
militia of Cumberland and Westmoreland were raised and 
armed by the duke’.s order, to harass them in their march. 
The bridges were broken down, the roads damaged, and 
the beacons lighted lo alarm the country. Nevertheless, 
they retreated regularly with their small train of artillery. 
They were overtaken at the village of Clifton, in the 
neighbourhood of Penrith, by two regiments of dragoons. 
These alighted and lined the hedges, in order to harass 
part of the enemy’s rearguard, commanded by Lord John 
Murray, who, at the head of the iMaephersons, attackecl 
the dragoons sword in hand, and .repulsed them with 
some loss. On the nineteenth day of the month, the 
highland army reached Carlisle, where the majority of the 
English in the service of the pretender were left, at their 
own desire. Charles, having reinforced the garrison of 
the place, crossed the rivers Eden and Solway into Scot- 
land, having thus accomplished one of the most surprising 
retreats that ever was performed. But the most remark- 
able circumstance of this expedition, was the moderation 
and regularity with which those forocious people con- 
ducted themselves in a country abounding with plunder. 
No violence was offered; no outrage committed; and 
they were effectually restrained from the exercise of rapine. 
Notwithstanding the excessive cold, the hunger, and fa 
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tigue to which they must have been exposed, they left 
behind no sick, and lost a very few stragglers; but retired 
with deliberation, and carried off their cannon in the face 
of their enemy. The Duke of Cumberland invested Car- 
lisle with his whole army on the twenty-first day ot 
December, and on the thirtieth the garrison surrendered 
on a sort of capitulation made wnth the Duke of Rich- 
mond. The prisoners, amounting to about four hundred, 
were imprisoned in different gaols in England, and the 
Duke returned to London. 

§ XXXIV. The pretender proceeded by the wav of Dum- 
fries to Glasgow, from which la.st city he exacted severe con- 
tributions, on account ot its attachment to the government, 
for whose service it had raised a legiment of nine hundred 
men under the command of the Earl of Howe. Having 
continued several da\s at Glasgow, he advanced towards 
Stirling, and was joined by some forces which had been 
assembled in his absence by Lords Lewis Gordon and 
John Drummond, brothers to the Dukes of Gordon and 
Perth. This last nobleman had arrived from France in 
November, with a small reinforcement of French and 
Irish, and a commission as general of these auxiliaries. 
He fixed his head-quarters at Perth, where he was rein- 
forced by the Earl of Cromartie, and other clans, to the 
number of two thousand, and he was accommodated with 
a small tram of artillery. They had found means to sur- 
prise a sloop of war at hlontrose, with the guns of which 
they fortified that harbour. Tliey had received a consider- 
able sum of monev from Spam. The\ took possession of 
Dundee, Dumblain,Downcastle,and laid Fife undercontri- 
bution. The Earl of Loudon lemained at Inverness, with 
about two thousand highlandeis in the senice of Ins 
majestv. He convoyed provisions to Fort Augustus and 
Fort William ; he secured the person of Lord Lovat, who 
still temporized, and at length tins cunning veteian accom- 
plished his escape. The Laird of Itlacleod, and Mr. 
Monro of Culcairn, being detached from Inverness towards 
Aberdeenshire, were surprised and routed by Lord Lewis 
Gordon at Inverary : and that interest seemed to prepon- 
derate in the north of Scotland. Prince Charles being 
joined by Lord John Drummond, invented the castle of 
Stirling, in which General Blakeney commanded : but ins 
people were so little used to enterprises of this kind, that 
they made very little progress in their operations. 

§ XXXV. By this time, a considerable bodv of forces 
were assembled at Edinburgh, under the conduct ot Ge- 
neral Hawlev, who determined to relieve Stirling castle, 
and advanced to I.inlithgow on the thirteenth dav of 
January : next day his whole army rendezvoused at Fal- 
kirk, while the reliels were cantoned about Bannockburn. 
On the seventeenth day of the month, thev beg.in their 
march in two columns to attack the king’s forces, and had 
forded the water of Carven, within three miles of Haw- 
ley’s camp, before he discovered their intention. Such 
was his obstinaev, self-conceit, or contempt of the enemv, 
that he slighted the lepeated intelligence he had leceived 
of their motions and design, firmly believing thev durst 
not hazard an engagement. At length, perceiving they 
had occupied the rising ground to the southward of Fal- 
kirk, he ordered his cavalry to advance, and drive them 
from the eminence; while his infantry formed, and were 
drawn up in order of battle. The highlanders kept up 
their fire, and took aim so well, that the assailants were 
broke by the first volley : they letreated with precipitation, 
and fell in amongst the infantrv, which were likewise dis- 
composed by the wand and rain beating with great violence 
in their faces, wetting their powder and disturbing their 
eye-sight. Some of the dragoons rallied, and advanced 
again to the charge, with part of the infantry which had 
not been engaged : then the pretender marched up at the 
head of his corps-de-reserve, consisting of the regiment of 
Lord John Drummond, and the Irish picqnets. These 
reinforcing the Camerons and the Stuarts in the front line, 
immediately obliged the dragoons to giv'e wav a second 
time : and they again disordered the foot in their retreat. 
,They set fire to their camp, and abandoned Falkirk with 
their baggage and train, which last had never reached the 
field of battle. The rebels followed their first blow, and 


great pait of the royal army, after one irregular discharge, 
turnea their backs, and fled in the utmost consternation. 
In all probability few or none of them would have escaped, 
had not General Huske, and Brigadier Cholmondeley, 
rallied part of some regiments, and made a gallant stand, 
which favoured the retreat of the rest to Falkirk, from 
whence thev retired in confusion to Edinburgh, leaving the 
field of battle, with part of their tents and artillerv, to the 
rebels ; but their loss ot men did not exceed three hun- 
dred, including Sir Robert Monto, Colonel Whitney, and 
some other officers of distinction. It was at this period, 
that the officers who had been taken at the battle of Pres- 
ton Pans, and conveyed to Angus and Fife, finding them- 
selves unguarded, broke their parole, and returned to 
Edinbuigh, on pretence of their having been forcibly re- 
leased by the inhabitants of those part*:.'' 

§ XXXVI. General Hawley, who had boasted that, 
with two regiments of dragoons, he would drive the rebel 
army from one end of the kingdom to the other, incurred 
abundance of censure for the disposition he made, as well 
as for his conduct before and after the action : but he 
found means to vindicate himself to the satisfaction of his 
sovereign. Nevertheless, it was judged necessary that the 
army in Scotland should be commanded by a general in 
whom the soldiers might have some confidence ; and the 
Duke of Cumbeiland was chosen for this purpose. Over 
and above Ins being beloved by the army, it was sug- 
gested, that the appearance of a prince of the blood in 
Scotland might have a favourable effect upon the minds of 
people in that kingdom : he, therefore, began to prepare 
for Ins northein expedition. Meanwhile the French 
minister at the Hague having represented to the States- 
general, that tlie auxiliaries which they had sent into 
Great Britain were |)art of the gairisons of Tournay and 
Dendermonde, and restiicted by tlie capitulation from 
bearing aims against France for a certain term, the States 
thought proper to recall them, rather than come to an 
oiieii ru|)ture with Ins most Christian majesty. In the 
room of those troops six thousand Hessians were trans- 
ported from Flanders to Leith, where they arrived in the 
beginning of Febiuarv, under the command of their 
prince, Frederick of Hesse, son-in-law to his Britannic 
majestv. Bv this time the Duke ot Cumberland had put 
himself at the head of the troops in Edinburgh, consisting 
of fourteen battalions of infantrv, two regiments of dra- 
goons, and twelve hundred highlanders from Argyleshire, 
under the command of Colonel Campbell. ^ ^ 

On the last day of January, his royal high- • • ' • 
ness began his march to Linlithgow ; and the enemy, who 
liad renewed the siege of Stirling castle, not only aban- 
doned that enterprise, but crossed the river Forth with 
precipitation. Their prince found great difficulty in 
maintaining his forces, that part of the country being 
(|uite exhausted. He hoped to be reinforced in the high- 
lands, and to receive supplies of all kinds from France 
and Spam ; he, therefove. retired by Badenoch towards 
Inverness, which the Earl of Loudon abandoned at his 
approach. Tlie fort was surrendered to him almost with- 
out opposition, and heie he fixed Ins liead-quarters. His 
next exploit was the siege of Fort Augustus, which he in 
a little time reduced. The Duke of Cumberland having 
secured the important posts of Stilling and Perth, with the 
Hessian battalions, advanced with the army to Aberdeen, 
where he was joined bv tlie Duke of Gordon, the Earls of 
Aberdeen and Findlater, the Laud of Grant, and other 
persons of distinction. 

§ XXXVII. While he remained in this place, refresh- 
ing his troops and preparing magazines, a^ party of the 
rebels surprised a detachment of Kingston s horse, and 
about sev'enty Argvleshire highlanders, at Keith, who were 
either killed 'or taken. Several advanced paities of that 
militia met with the same fate in different places. Lord 
George Murray invested the castle of Blair, which was 
defended by Sir Andrew Agiiew, until a bodv of Hessians 
marched to its relief, and obliged the rebels to retire. The 
prince pretender ordered all his forces to assemble, in 
order to begin their march for Aberdeen, to attack the 
Duke of Cumbeiland: but, in consequence of a remon- 

and their conduct was approved by his majesty. 


h Sir Peter Haltfet, Captain Lucy Scot, Lieutenants Tarqiiharson and 
Cummins, with a few other gentlemen, adlitred punctually to their parole. 
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slrance from the clans, who declined leavini; their families 
at the mercy of the King’s garrison in Fort William, he 
resolved previously to reduce that fortress, the siege of 
which was undertaken by Brigadier Stapleton, an engineer 
in the French service : but the place was so vigorously 
maintained by Captain Scot, that in the beginning ol 
April they thought proper to relinquish the ciiterpnse. 
The Earl of Loudon had retired into Sutherland, and 
taken post at Dornoch, where his quarters were bc.it up 
by a strong detachment of the rebels, commanded by the 
Duke of Perth : a ma|or and siNty men were taken 
pnsoners; and the carl was obligid to take shelter in the 
isle of Skie. Tlicse little checks v.cie counterbalanced 
by some adtantages which his maiestt's arms obtained. 
The sloop of war which the lebcls liad surpused at Mon- 
trose was relakrn in Sutlirrland, with a roiibidtrablc sum 
of money, and a gnat quantity of arms on board, which 
she had brought from France lor the use of the pretender. 
In the same county the Fail nl Cromartio fell into an 
ambuscade, and was taken In the militia of Sutherland, 
who Id.ewise defeated a body of the rebrls at Goldspie. 
This action happened on the very da\ which has been 
reiideied famous by the victory obtained at Culloden. 
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\ IJ ric § 1. In the beginning of April, the Did e of 
‘ Cumberland bfgan liismarcbfrornAbrrdeon, 
and on the twelfth ii issed the deep and rapid rivi r .‘sjiey, 
without opposition iioin the rebels, ihoiigb a diladiiiKtit 
of tliom appeared on the opposite side \Vli\ tbev did 
not dispute tlie pissago is not casv to be conceived ; but, 
indefd,from tins instance of neglect, and ilicir subsequent 
conduct, wc may conclude dies were under a total infatua- 
tion Ills ro\al liigbncss protceded to Nairn, where he 
received inniligeiu i', that die enemv had advanced from 
Iiivfrness to Culloden, rihoiit the distance of nine milts 
from the loyal ar nv, with intention to give him batlle. 
'I’be dfsign of Cliarles vas to marrli m flip night from 
Culloden, and surprise the duke’s armv at dai-hreak : for 
this purpose die isiiglish ramp hail lieeii reionnoilred : 
and on the night of the fifteenth the highland army be- 
gan to marcli in two columns Their design was to sur- 
round the enemy, and attack them at once rm all (piartcrs i 
but the length of the columns embarrassed the march, so 
that the army was obliged to make mam iialts : the men had 
been under arms during tlie whole piceoding night, were 
faint with hunger and latiguc, and many of them over- 
powered with sleep. Some were unable to proceed; others 
(hopped off un|)orceived in the dark ; and the niardi was 
retarded in sucii a manner, that it would have been im- 
possible to reach the duke's camp hr fore sim-iise. The 
design being thus frustrated, tlie piiiice pretnidci was with 
great reluctance prevailed upon by bis gener.il otliccis to 
measure back Ins way to Culloden; at wliicli place he 
had no sooner arrned, than gieat numheis ot his followers 
dispersed in quest of proiision; and many, overcome 
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with weariness and sleeji, threw themselves down on the 
heath, ami along the park walls. Tiieir rejiose, however, 
was soon interrupted in a very disagreeable manner. Their 
prince, receiving intelligence’ that Ins enemies were in full 
march to attack him, resolved to hazard an engagement, 
and ordered his troops to be formed for that purpose. On 
the sixteenth day of April, the Duke of Cumberland 
having made the proper dispositions decamped from Naim 
early in the morning, and after a march of nine miles per- 
ceived the highlanders drawn up in order of battle, to the 
number of four thousand men, in thirteen divisions, sup- 
plied with some pieces of artillery. The royal army, which 
was much more numerous, tlie duke immediately formed 
into three lines, disposed m excellent order : and about 
one o’clock in the afternoon the cannonading began. The 
artillery of the rebels was ill served, and did very little 
execution ; but that of the king’s troops made dreadful 
havoc among the enemy. Impatient of this fire, their 
front line advanced to the attack, and about five hundreil 
of the clans charged the duke’s left wing with their usual 
impetuosity. One regiment was disordered by the weight 
of this column ; hut two battalions advancing from the 
second line, sustained the first, and soon put a stop to 
their career, by a severe fire, that killed a great number. 
At the same time, the dragoons under Hawley, and the 
Argyleshire mibtia, pulled down a park wall that covered 
their right flank, and the cavalry falling in among the 
rebels sword in hand, completed their confusion. 'Die 
French picqiiets on their left covered the retreat of the 
highlanders by a close and regular fire ; and then retired 
to Inverness, where they surrendered themselves prisoners 
()f war An entire body of the rebels marchetl off the 
field m order, with their jiipes play ing, and the jiretender’s 
standard displayed ; the rest vvero routed witli great 
blaugiiter ; and their pnnee was with reluctance; prevailed 
upon to retire. In less than thirty minutes they were to- 
tally defeated, and the field coven d with the slain. The 
road, as far as Inverness, was strewed with dead bodies : 
and a great number of people, who, from motives of 
cnriositv, bad come to sec the Ijattlc, were sacrificerl to die 
undistinguishing vengeance of tlie victors. Twelve hun- 
dred rebels were slain orwounded on the field, and in the 
]iursuit. The Earl of Kilmarnock was taken : and in a 
ievvdavs Lord Balmenno surrendered lo a country gentle- 
man, at whose house he piesented himself for this 'imriiose. 
The glory of die viclorv was sullied bv die barbarity of 
the soldiers. Tlicy bad been provoked by their former 
(lisgmces to the most savage thirst of revenge. Not con- 
tented will) the blood vvbicb was so profiisclv shed in the 
beat of the action, they traver^cd the field afler tlie batde, 
and massicred those miserable wretches who lay maimed 
and expiring i nay, some officers acted a part in tins cruel 
scene of assassination, the triumph of low illiberal minds 
uninspired In sentiment, untmetured by humanity. The 
vanquished adventiirer rode off the field, accompanied by 
tlie Duke of Perth, Lord Elcho, and a few horsemen ; he 
crossed the water to Nairn, and retired to the house of a 
gentleman in Stmtthanck, where he conferred with old 
Lord Lovat ; then he dismissed his followers, and wander- 
ed .iboiil, a wretched and solit.iry fugitive, among the isles 
and mount.ains for the space of five months, during which 
he underwent such a series of dangers, hardships, and 
misery, as no other person ever outlived. Tims, m one 
short hour all his hope vanished, and the rebellion was 
entirely extinguished. One would almost imagine, the 
eoiiductors of this desperate enterprise liad conspired 
tlioir own destruction, ns they certainly neglected every 
stop that migiit Iiavo contributed to their safety or success. 
Tliev might have opposed the Duke of Cumberland at the 
pass.igeof the Spey; they might, by proper conduct, have 
afterwards attacked his camp in the night, with a good 
prospect of success A.s they vveic greatly inferior to him 
III number, and weakened with liimgcr and fatigue, they 
might have retired to the hills and fastnesses, where they 
would have found plenty of live cattle for provision, re- 
cruited then regiments, and been joined by a strong rein- 
forcement, vvbicli was actually in full marcti to their 
assiskincc. But they were distracted by dissensions and 
jealousies: they obeyed the dictates of desiiair, and wil- 
fully devoted themselves to ruin and death. 4Vlien the 
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nen's of the battle arrived in Enaland, the nation was 
transported with joy, and extolled 'the Duke of Cumber- 
land as a hero and deliverer. Both Houses of parliament 
con{;ratulated his rnajestv on the auspicious event. Thev 
decreed, in the most solemn mannei, their public thanks 
to his royal highness, which were transmitted to him by 
the speakers ; and the Commons, by bill, added five-and- 
twenty thousand pounds per annum to his former revenue. 

§ II. Immediately after the decisiie action at Culloden, 
the duke took possession of Inverness, where six-and- 
thirty deserters, convicted by a court-martial, were oideied 
to be executed ; then he detached several paities to lavage 
the country. One of these apprehended the Lady Mackin- 
tosh, who was sent prisoner to Inverness. They did not 
plunder her house, but drove away her cattle, though her 
husband was actually in the service of government. The 
castle of Lord Lovat was destroyed. The Eiench prison- 
ers were sent to Carlisle and Penrith : Kilmarnock, Bal- 
merino, Croinartie, and his son the Lord Macleod, were 
conveyed by sea to London ; and those of an inferior rank 
weie_ confined in different prisons. I’he Marquis of Tulli- 
bardiiie, together with a brother of the Earl of Dunmore, 
were seized and tiansported to the Tower of London, to 
^vhlch the Earl of Traquaiie had been committed on sus- 

icioii ; in a few months after the battle of Culloden, 

lurray, the pretender’s secretary, was apprehended ; and 
the eldest son of Lord Lovat having surrendered himself, 
was imprisoned in the castle of Edinbuigh. In a word, 
all the gaols of Great Britain, from the capital northwards, 
were filled with those unfoitunate captives; and great 
numbers of them were crowded together in the holds of 
ships, where they perished in the most deplorable manner, 
for want of necessaries, air, and exercise. Some rebel 
chiefs escaped in two French frigates, which had arrived 
on the coast of Lochaber about the end of April, and 
engaged three vessels belonging to his Britannic maiestt, 
which they obliged to retire. Others embarked on board 
of a ship on the coast of Buchan ; and were conveted to 
Norway, from thence they trarelled to Sueden. In the 
moiitli of May, the Duke of Cumberland advanced with 
the army into the highlands, as far as Fort Augustus, 
where he encamped; and sent off detachments on all 
hands, to hunt down the fugitives, and lay waste the 
country with fire and sword. The castles of Glengary and 
Lochiel were plundered and burned : every house, hut, or 
habitation, met with the same fate, without distinction : 
all the cattle and provision were caiTied off': the men 
were either shot upon the mountains, like wild beasts, or 
put to death in cold blood, without form of trial ; the 
women, after hating seen their husbands and fathers mui- 
dered, were subjected to brutal violation, and then turned 
out naked, with their children, to starve on the barren 
heaths. One whole family -was enclosed m a barn, and 
consumed to ashes. Those ministers of vengeance were 
so alert in the execution of their office, that m a few dats 
there was neither house, cottage, man, nor beast, to be seen 
in the compass of fifty miles : all was rum, silence, and 
desolation. 

§ III. The humane reader cannot reflect upon such a 
scene without grief and horror : what then must have been 
the sensation of the fugitive prince, when he beheld these 
spectacles of woe, the dismal fruit of his ambition ? lie 
was now suirounded by armed ti oops, that chased liim 
fiom hill to dale, from rock to cavern, and from «hore to 
shore. Sometimes he lurked in caves and cottages with- 
out attendants, or any other support but that svliich the 
poorest peasant could supply. Sometimes he was rowed 
in fisher-hoats from isle to isle, among the Hebrides, and 
often in sight of his pursuers. For some days he appeared 
in women’s attire, and even passed through the midst of 
his enemies unknown. But, understanding his disguise 
was discovered, he assumed the habit of a travelling 
mountaineer, and wandered about among the woods and 
heaths, with a matted beard and squalid looks, exposed to 
hunger, thirst, and weariness, and in continual danger of 
being appiehended. He was obliged to trust his life to 
the fidelity of above fifty individuals, and many of these 
were in the lowest paths of fortune. They knew that a 
price of thirty thousand jiounds uas set upon his head; 
and that, by betraying him, they should enjoy tvealth and 


affluence : but they detested the thought of obtaining 
riches on such infamous terms, and ministered to liis 
necessities, with the utmost zeal and fidelity, even at the 
hazaid of their own destruction. In the course of these 
peregrinations, he was more than once hemmed m by his 
pursuers, in such a manner as seemed to preclude all 
Dossibility of escaping : yet he was never abandoned by 
Ins hope and recollection : he still found some expedient 
that saied him from captivity and death ; and through the 
who'e course of his distresses maintained the most amazing 
equanimity and good humour. At length a privateer of 
St. Malo, lured by the young Sheridan and some other 
Irish adherents, arrived m Lochrannach ; and on the 
twentieth day of September, this unfortunate prince em- 
barked in the habit which he wore for disguise. His eye 
was hollow, his visage wan, and his constitution gieafly 
impaiied by famine and fatigue. He was accompanied by 
Cameron of Lochiel, and his brother, uiih a few other 
exiles. They set sail for France, and after having passed 
unseen, by means of a thick fog, through a British squa- 
dron commanded by Admir.il Lestock, and been chased 
by two English ships of wai, arrived in safety at Roseau, 
near Morlaix, in Bretagne. Perhaps he would have 
found It still more difficult to esi ape, had not the vigilance 
and eagerness of the government been relaxed, in conse- 
quence of a report, that he had already fallen among some 
persons that were slam by a volley from one of the duke’s 
detachments. 

§ IV. Having thus explained the rise, progress, and 
extinction of the rebellion, it will be necessary to take a 
retrosjiective view of the proceedings in parliament. The 
necessary stejis being taken for ijuieting the intestine cora- 
motions'of the kingdom, the two Houses began to conveit 
their attention to the affairs of the continent. On the 
fourteenth day of January, the king repaired to the House 
of Peers, and in aspeccfi from the thioiie gave his parlia- 
ment .to understaiKi, that the States-general had made 
pressing instances for his assistance in the piesent con- 
juncture, when thev were in such danger of being oppressed 
by the power of France in the Netherlands; that he had 
promised to co-operate with them towards opposing the 
further progress of their enemies ; and even concerted 
measures for that purjiose. He declared it was with regret 
that he asked any further aids of his people : he exhorted 
them to watch over the public credit; and expressed his 
entire dependence on their zeal and uiianimitv. Fle was 
favoured with loyal addresses, couched in the warmest 
terms of duty and affection : but the supplies were re- 
tarded by new convulsions m the ministry. The Earl of 
Granville had made an effort to retrieve his influence in 
the cabinet, and his sovereign favoured his pretensions. 
The two brothers, who knew his aspiring genius, and 
dreaded his superior talents, refused to admit such a 
colle.igue into the administiation : they even resolved to 
strengthen their party, by introducing fiesh auxiliaries 
into the office of state. Some of these were peisonally 
disagreeable to his majesty, who accordinglv i ejected the 
suit by which they weie recommended. The Duke of 
Newcastle and his brother, wnth all their adherents, imme- 
diately resigned their employments. Tiie Earl of Gran- 
ville was ajipointed secretary of state, and resumed the 
reins of administration : but finding himself unequal to 
tlie accumulated opposition that preponderated against 
him; foreseeing that he should not be able to secure the 
supplies in parliament; and dreading the consequences of 
that confusion which his restoration had already jiroduced, 
he, in three days, voluntarily quitted the helm ; and his 
majesty acquiesced in tlie measuies proposed bv the oppo- 
site party. The seals were re-delivered to the Duke of 
Newcastle and the Earl of Harrington ; Mr. Pelham, and 
all the rest who had resigned, weie reinstated in their 
respectiv'e employments; and offices were conferred on 
several individuals who had never before been in the 
service of the government. William Pitt, Esq. was ap- 
pointed vice-treasurer of Ireland, and soon promoted to 
the place of paymaster-general of the forces ; at the same 
time the king declared him a privy counsellor. This gen- 
tleman had been originally designed for the army, in 
which he actually bore a commission ; but fate reserved 
him a more important station. In point of fortune he was 
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barely qiinlifiecl to be elected member of parliament, when 
be obtained a seat in the House of Commons, ubere he 
soon outshone all his compatriots. lie displayed a sur- 
prisin'; extent and precision of political knowledpe. an 
irresistible eneri;y of argument, and such power of elocu- 
tion, as struck his hearers Mitb astonishment and admna- 
tion. It flashed like the lightning of heaven against the 
ministers and sons of corruption, blasting where it smote, 
and withering the iiciies of opposition : but liis more sub- 
stantial jimise was founded uimii his disinterested in- 
tegrity, his incorriipliblo heart, Ills uiicoiiipK r.ible spirit of 
independence, and Ins imaiiable attachini nt to the interest 
and liberty of his (oiiiilry. 

§ 'Ihe (piiet of the ininisiiy being re-established, the 
House of Commons provided for foIt^ thousand sraiiifii, 
nearly the same number of land loices, besides fifteen regi- 
ments laiscd by the nobility, on accnnnl of the rchrllion, 
and about twelve thoiisind m irines. 'I'licv settled funds 
for tlie matntenanco of the Dutch and llcssian tioops that 
were in F.ngland, as well as for the subsidy to the land- 
grave. They granted three hundred thousand pounds to 
the King of .Sardinia ; four hundred tfioiisand ]iounds to 
the Quci n of Hutigaiy ; three hundred :ind ton thousand 
pounds to dcfi.^ the expense of eighteen thousand Hano- 
verians ; about thrce-and-lhirtr thousand pounds in sub- 
sidies to the Electors of Mrntz and Cologti ; and fne 
liiindred thousand pounds m a rote of credit and confi- 
dence to Ills majesty. The whole charge of tfie current 
year amcninted to sewen millions two hundred and fifty 
thonsand pounds, which was raised In tlie land and malt 
taxes, annuities on the additional duties imposed on glass 
and spir.tuous lupiors, a lottery, a deduction fioin the sink- 
ing fund, and o\clie<|uer bills,’ chargeahlc on the first aids 
that should be giaiited in the next session of parli.iment. 

§ \ I. Ihe rebellion being ijuullcd, tlie legiskaturc re- 
sol'cd to make examples of those who had he< ti concerned 
111 disturbing the jicacc of th ir country In June, an act 
of a'laindcr was passed against the prineipal persons who 
had eiuharked in that dispenite uiiileital.uig ; and courts 
wire opened in difieri nl parts of r.ngl.ind, for the tn.il of 
the prisoners .‘serenticii peisoiis who had borne arms ni 
tlie refill .iriny wire ixeiutid .it Ire nnineion-r ommon. in 
the iieighboiirhood of I.oiiihni. .iiiil sulhiid rrith gn it 
constancr under the drc.idlul torliiris which their sintenie 
pie.iritied • nine were put to iliatli, in tlie s unc manner, 
at C.irlislc; six .u llruinpton, sew i, .,i I’enrith, ilercn.il 
^oik; of these a ccinsiilcr.dile niimlicr rw re gentlemen, 
and had aeled as oHicers ; about liftr liid In cn i xeeiili d 
as deserters in dillercnt [i irts of Scotland; ceghtr-one 
sullercd the ii.iins of the larv .is tmitors A lew oblaiiu d 
Ji.irdons, ami a coiisidcrahle iiumher rrere li-aiisported to 
the pl.int.itions IJdls of indiilmcnl fur high tri.ison rrere 
found by tlie county of Surry ag.iinst the Kuls of Kil- 
marnock and Croinarlie, aiid Lord Ililnnriiio These 
noblemen were tried hr their luers in ^^'e-lnuns|, r-lial|, 
the lord chaiicelliir presiding :is lord liigh-.sti w.nd for Ihe 
occasion, llie trro earls coiifisscd their crimes, and in 
pathetic speeihes ri eonimendi d themsi Ires to liis in iicsty’s 
mercy. Lord liilinenno ple.idul not guiltr ; heilinnd 
his haring bicii at Carlisle .it tfie lime specifud in the m- 
dictuicnl, but tins exception w.is inciiiiled; thin he 
mored a point of law in .irrest of judgment, and w.is 
allowed to he heard by Ins <o nsi I '] her might h.ire 
expatiated on the hardship of being trail hr an ii /imf 
fmto larv, and cl.nnied the piivilegc ol Iri.il m the coiinir 
rrhere the net of treason rvas s.ud to h.irc* hi i n committed 

The same h.irdship was impciscil ii|iiin .ill the 

lehels; they rreie driggcd in caplivitr to n stringe coun- 
try, f.ir liom their friends and coimexioiis, destitute ol 
means to produce eridencc in their f.ironr, iren if tlier 
had hren innocent of the charge. Ihimeriiio w ired this 
ple.i, and suhniiltcd to the court, rrhich proniinmed sen- 
tence of ile.ith upon him anil his twuassoci.ites. ( 'romartie’s 
life rvas sjiarid : hut the other trro rreie heln.ided, m the 
monlh ol August, on Tower-hill. Jxilm.iriiotk rr.is a 
nohleinan ol fine personal accomplishments ; he h.id licoii 
cdncateil m levolution principles, and engagid in the ic- 
hcllion, partly from the desperate .sitnaliiin of his forliii e, 
•iiiij [lartir from leseiilmenl to the gorernincnl, on Ins 
I cuig dcjinred of a pension rrliieh he had for sonii lime 
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enjoyed. He rvas convinced of his having acted crimi- 
nally, and died witli marks of penitence and contrition. 
Balmerino had been bicd up to arms, and acted upon 
principle: he was gallant, brave, rough, and resolute; he 
eyed the implements of death rvith the most careless 
familiarity, and seemed to triumph in his .sufferings. In 
Novemhei, Mr. Radcliffe, tlie titular Earl of Derrvent- 
rrater, who had been taken in a ship bound to Scotland, 
rv.ms ariaigncd on a former sentence, passed against him in 
Ihe year one thonsand seven hundred and sixteen : he re- 
fused to acknorvicilge the authority of the court, and 
ple.aded lli.at he rv.is a subject of France, honoured rvith a 
commission in the service of bis most Christian majesty. 
I lie identity of Ins person being proved, a nile rvas made 
for bis execution ; and on tlie eigntli day of December lie 
sufl’ered decapitation, rvitb the most perfect composure 
and .serenity. Lord Lovat, norv turned of fourscore, was 
jmpo.iclied l-y the Commons, and tried in Westminster- 
liall before the lord high-storvard. John Murray, secretary 
to the prince pretender, and some of Ins orvn domestics, 
appearing against him, he rras convicted of high treason, 
and condemned. Notwithstanding his age, infirmities, 
and the recollection of his conscience, whicii was supposed 
to ho not altogether roid of offence, he died like an old 
Roman, exclaiming, “ dnlcc cl deenmm cst prupalria mori." 
Hesurreyed the erorrd rrith attention, examined the axe, 
jrsted rrith the executioner, and laid his head upon the 
block rvith the utmost mdifferenfo. From this last scene 
of Ills life, one rronlil have concluded, that he had ap- 
proved himselfa iiainot from his youth, and never deviated 
from the paths of virtue. 

§ \’I I. The flame of war on the continent did not expire 
.at the election of an emperor, and the re-establishment of 
peace among the princes of the empire. On the contrary, 
it ragc'l mill double violence in consequence of these 
events; lor the force that rv.as before divided being now 
united in one body, exerted itself rvith grc.it vigour arid 
r.ipidity. The Suirs-gencml were overwhelmed rvith con- 
I sici nation. Notwithstanding the pains they had taken to 
I aroid a rrar, and the condescension with rrhich thev had 
' biiothcd and supplicated the I'reiich monarch in repeated 
I mh.issii s and memorials, ilicy saw ihcmrclres stripjied of 
thiir h.irrirr, and once more m danger of bring over- 
whelmed hr that ambiiioiis nation. The city of Brussels 
h.id Itceti icduccd during the winter; so tlial Ihe enemy 
rrere in possession of nil the Ausiri.in Netherlands, except 
alirr fortresses. Great p.nt of the forces belonging to the 
reiiiilihe were restricted from nction by capitulations, to 
rr hull they had subs rihed. The States were divided in 
then couiieiK hclwctii the two fictions vhicli liad long 
siihsisicil They Ircmhled at the prosjiect of seeing Ze.aland 
iiiv.idid in the sjiring. The Oningc ]iartv loudly called 
for .111 auginem.ition of their foices by se.a and l.iiid, that 
they might prosecute ihc rv.ir rvith vigour. Tlie common 
people, I'oiiil of novcltr, d ir/bd by the splendour of great- 
mss, mil! fully jiersuaded th.it nothing hut a chief rras 
rr.iiitiiig to their security, demanded the Prince of Orange 
as their sladt' older ; and crcii miti'glcd menaces rrith their 
demands. The opnosito fu tion dreaded alike the porver 
of .r st.iiltholder, the ncrglibonrhood of a French army, 
.Hill the seditious ilisiiosiiion of the populace. An amhas- 
sidor rras sent to I ondoii rvith representations of tlie 
imiiuneiit d.uigcrs wliieli tlireatened the republic, and lie 
rr IS orilcicd to solicit ui the most pressing terms the a.s- 
sist.iiiic of his Britannic m.ijesty, that the allies might 
li.ire a siqicrioritr in the Nillicrlands by tlie begiiining"’of 
the c.iinpaigii. Tiie king was rcry rreli disposed to com- 
ply with their request; hut the rchcllion iii his kin'jdom, • 
and the dissensions in his cabinet, had retarded the sup- 
plies, and cmh.irrassrd him so much, that he found it 
impossible to ni.rke tbosc early prc]iamtiotis that were 
necessary to cheek the career of the enemy. 

_§ b'lll The King of France, rrith his general, the 
C'ouiil de- .‘s.-ixo, look the field in the latter end of April, 
at the hc.id of one hundred and trventv thnnsmid men, 
ami ndv.iiiced towards the allies, rrho, io the number of 
fmir-and-fortv thousand, rrere entrenched hehiiid the De- 
nier, under tlie conduct of the Austrian general B.itinani, 
rrho retired before themi, and took post m the rieighhoui- 
liood of Bicda, the capital of Dutch Brabant. Mareschal 
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Saxe immediately invested Antwerp, which in a few days 
was 'surrendered. Then he appeared before the strong 
town of Mons in Hainanlt, with an irresistible tram of 
artillery, an immense quantity of bombs and warlike 
implements. He carried on his approaches with such 
unabating impetuosity, that, notwithstanding a very vigor- 
ous defence, the garrison was obliged to capitulate on the 
twenty-seventh day of June, in about eight-and-twenty 
days after the place had been invested. Sieges were not 
now carried on by the tedious method of sapping. The 
French king found it much more expeditious and effectual 
to bring into the field a prodigious tram of battering can- 
non and enormous mortars, that kept up such a fiie as no 
garrison could sustain, and discharged such an incessant 
hail of bombs and bullets, as in a very little time reduced 
to rums the place, with all its fortifications. St. Guislam 
and Cliarleroy met vr ith the fate of Mons and Antwerp, 
so that by the middle of July the French king was abso- 
lute master of Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault. 

§ IX. Prince Charles of Lorraine had by this time as- 
sumed the command of the confederate army at Terheyde, 
which being reinforced by the Hessian troops from Scot- 
land, and a fresh body of Austrians under Count Palfi, 
amounted to eighty-seven thousand men, including the 
Dutch forces commanded by the Prince of VValdeck. The 
generals, supposing the next storm would fall upon Na- 
mur, marched towards that place, and took post in an 
advantageous situation on the eighteenth day of Jiilv, in 
sight of the French army, which was encamped at Gem- 
blours. Here they remained till the eighth day of August, 
when a detachment of the enemy, commanded by Count 
Lowendahl, took possession of Huy, where he found a 
large magazine belonging to the confederates ; and their 
communication with Maestricht was cut off. Maieschal 
Saxe, on the other side, took his measures so well, that 
they were utterly deprived of all subsistence. Then Prince 
Charles, retiling across the Maese, abandoned Namur to 
the efforts of the enemy, by whom it was immediately in- 
vested. The trenches were opened on the second day of 
September : and the garrison, consisting of seven thousand 
Austrians, defended tliemselves with equal skill and reso- 
lution : but the cannonading and bombardment were so 
terrible, that in a few days the place was converted into a 
heap of rubbish ; and on the twenty-third day of the 
month the French monarch took possession of this strong 
fortress, which had formerly sustained such dreadful at- 
tacks. Meanwhile the allied army encamped at Maes- 
tricht vyere joined bv Sir John Ligonier, with some British 
and Bavarian battalions; and Prince Charles resolved to 
give the enemy battle. With this view he passed the 
Maese on the thirteenth day of September, and advanced 
towards Mareschal Saxe, whom he found so advantage- 
ously posted at Tongres, that he thought proper to march 
back to Maestricht. On the twenty-sixth day of Septem- 
ber he crossed the Jaar in his letreat; and Ins rear was 
attacked by the enemy, who vvere repulsed. But Count 
Saxe being reinforced by a body of troops, under the 
Count de Clermont, determined to bring the confederates 
to an engagement. On the thirteenth day of the month 
he passed the Jaar; while he took possession of the vil- 
lages of Liers, Warem, and Roncoux, they drew up their 
forces in order of battle, and made preparations for giving 
him a warm reception. On the first day of October the 
enemy advanced in three columns; and a terrible cannon- 
ading' began about noon. At two o’clock Prince Waldeck 
on the left was charged with great fury ; and after an ob- 
stinate defence was overpowered bv numbers. The vil- 
lages were attacked in columns, and as one brigade was 
repulsed another succeeded ; so that the allies were obliged 
to abandon these posts, and retreat towards Maestricht, 
with the loss of five thousand men, and thirty pieces of 

a This nobleman, so rcm.irkahle for his couiajrc and thirst of glory, ex- 
hilijted rt \ery extraniiiinar> instance ot jiresencc ot mind on the mornini; 
tliaf preceded this batflc. He and some \oUinteeis, artomp^mted hy his 
aide dll camp, and atti n<ied by two ordeily drairoons, had rode out before 
da\ to leconnoirie tlie situation ot the enemy ; and tell m upon one of their 
ad valued ctiards. 1 he sei^eant wlio commandeil it immediately tinned 
out liib men, and then pieies wore presented when the Tarl first perceived 
tium. \\ ithoiit helra) ini: the least mark ot disorder, lie rode up to the 
serifeant, an«l assumiiifj the cliarat ter ot a 1 rench general told him in that 
Jaii'Miage, that theie was no oi casion tor such ceremony Then he asked if 
theC liail perceived an\ of the enemy’s parlies ^ and being answered in the 
negative, “ Very well, (said he,) be upon joiir guard ; and it you should 


artillery. The victory, however, cost the French general 
a much greater number of lives ; and was attended vrith 
no solid advantage. Sir John Ligonier, the Earls of 
Crawford “ and Rothes, Brigadier Douglas, and other 
officers of the British troops, distinguished themselves by 
their gallantry and conduct on this occasion. This action 
terminated the campaign. The allies passing tlie Maese, 
look up their winter-quarters m the duchies of Limburgh 
and Luxembourgh ; while the French cantoned their tioops 
in the places which they had newly conquered. 

§ X. The campaign in Italy was altogether unfavourable 
to the French and Spaniards. The house of Austiia being 
no longer pressed on the side of Germany, was enabled to 
make the stronger efibrts in tins country ; and the British 
subsidy encouraged the King of Sardinia to act with re- 
doubled vivacitv. Maresclial Maillebois occupied the 
greater part of Piedmont with about thirty thousand men. 
Don Philip and the Count de Gages were at the bead of 
a greater number in the neigliboiirliood of Milan ; and the 
Duke of Modena, with eight thousand, secured bis own 
dominions. The King of Sardinia augmented Ins foices 
to six-and-thiryi thousand ; and the Austrian army, uiidei 
the Prince of Lichtenstein, amounted to a much greater 
number; so that the enemy weie reduced to the necessity 
of acting on the defensive, and retired towards the Mantua. 
In February, Baron Leutrura, the Piedmontese general, 
invested and took the strong foi tress of Aste. He after- 
wards relieved the citadel of Alexandria, which the Spa- 
niards had blocked up in the winter, reduced Casal, re- 
covered Valencia, and obliged Maillebois to retire to the 
neighbourhood of Genoa. On the other side, Don Philip 
and Count Gages abandoned Milan, Pavia, and Parma, 
retreating before the Austrians with the utmost precipita- 
tion to Placentia, where they were joined on the third of 
June by the French forces under Maillebois. 

§ XL Before this junction was effected, the Spanish 
general, Pignatelh, had passed the river Po in the night 
with a strong detachment, and beaten up the quarters ot 
seven thousand Austrians posted at Codogno. Don ]’hi- 
hp, finding himself at the head of two-and-fifty thousand 
men hy his junction with the French general, resolved to 
attack the Austrians in their camp at San Lazaro, before 
they should be reinforced by his Sardinian majesty. Ac- 
cordingly, on the fourth day of June in the evening, he 
marched with equal silence and expedition, and entered 
the Austrian trenches about eleven, when a desperate bat- 
tle ensued. The Austrians were prepared for the attack, 
which they sustained with great vigour till morning. 
Then they quitted their entrenchments, and charged the 
enemy in their turn with such fury, that after an obstinate 
resistance the combined army was broke, and retired with 
precipitation to Placentia, leaving on the field fifteen thou- 
sand men killed, wounded, and taken, togetlier with sixty 
colours, and ten pieces of artillery. In a few weeks the 
Austrians were joined by the Piedmontese : the King of 
Sardinia assumed the chief command; and Piince Lich- 
tenstein being indisposed, his place was supplied by the 
Marquis de Botta. Don Philip retired to the other side 
of the Po, and extended his conquests m the open country 
of the Milanese. The King of Sardinia called a council 
of war, in which it was determined that he should pass 
the liver witli a strong body of troops, m order to straiten 
the enemy on one side : while the Marquis de Botta 
should march up the T^done, to cut off their communi- 
cation with Placentia. They forthwith quitted all the posts 
they had occupied between the Lambro and the Adda, re- 
solving to repass the Po, and retreat to Tortona. With 
this view they threw bridges oi boats over that river, and 
began to pass on the ninth day of August in tlie evening 
They were attacked at Rotto Freddo by a detachment of 
Austrians, under General Serbelloni, who maintained the 


be altatked. I will take care that you shall be susiaincd.” So sayiuR, he 
and his company retired before ihe sergeant {ould recover himself from 
the sin prise occasionerl by this unexpected address. ^4 probability lie 
was soon sensible of his mistake , tor the incident was that \ery day pub- 
licly mentioned m the Trcncli army 1 he 1 rince of 1 ingrav, an ofiicer m 
tlie Austrian sersice, having been taken prisoner in the battle that ensued, 
dined with Mareschal Count Saxe, wlio dismisseil him on his parole, and 
desired lie would charge himselt with a tacctimis compliment to his old 
Iriend the ILarl of Crawtord. lie uishetl his lordship joy of hcing a 
Trench eeneraKand said he could not help beiiic displeasctl with the ser- 
geant, as lie li^ not procured him the honour of his lordship s tompanv a. 
dinner. 
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enpai;ement till len in the morninjr, when Botta arrived ; 
the battle was renewed with redoubled ranejand lasted till 
four in the afternoon, when the enemy retired in Kfeat dis- 
order to Tortona, with tlic loss of eight thousand men, a 
good number of colours and standards, and eighteen pieces 
of cannon. This victory cost the Austrians four tliousaiid 
men killed upon the spot, including the g.illani Gcnei.il 
Bernclau. The victors immediately summoned Placentia 
to surrender; and the garnson, con.sistmgof nine thousand 
men, wore made prisoucis of war ; Don I’liilip continued 
Ins letreat, and of all his forces brought si\-and-tweiily 
thousand only into the tcintones of (Icno.i. 

§ XTI. The Piedmontese and Ausliiaus ie)oming in 
the neighbourliood of P.ivia, adv.ineed to 'I'ortona, of 
wliicli they took possession w itliout rcsist.ince, while the 
enemy sheltered themselves niuh r llie rannon ol Gcnoi. 
They did not long (oiituuic in tins siluatioii : for on the 
twenty-second day of August lluw were again in motion, 
and retired into Pimenco. Tlic court of Madrid imputing 
the bad success of this campnign to the iniscondnct of 
Count Gages, lecallcd that genci.d, and sent the Mar(|uis 
do I, is Minas to icsurne the cnminand of the forces. In 
the incaiilitn'’, the \ieiorinus cnnfedciatcs anpc.ired before 
Genoa ou tlie fouith day of December : anti tlio senate of 
that city thinking it incapable of defence, submitted to a 
vciy moitifying c ipitul.ition, by winch tlie gates wcie de- 
livered up to the Austrians, together with all their arms, 
artillery, and amiminition ; and the city was snbiectcd to 
the mdstciuel contiibutions. The Marquis de Botta being 
left at Genoa with sisteen tlioiisand men, the King of .“sar- 
diina rcsoUod to jiass the ^ ar, .ind puisne the rreiichand 
Spaniaids into Pioscncc; but, that monarch being seiyed 
With the small-pox, the conduct of this expedition was in- 
trusted to Count Blown, an Austrian gencr.d of Irish e\- 
tiact,who had guen icpeated pioofs of iintonimon valour 
and ca|iacilv. lie was on this otcasion assisted In \ icc- 
Adniind Medlev, who commanded the British squ.idron in 
th( Jlcditi rraruan. 'I'lic 1 leiich forces had fort i fie I the 
iMssOs ol the \'ar, under iho conduct of the Marisch.il dc 
Belleisle, yylio thought propir to ab.indon liis po-is at the 
.ippro.ich of Count Brown , ,nid this gcner.il, .it the he id 
ol lilty thous.ind men, p.issed the iivet. w itlioul opposition, 
on till iimth d.iy of Kovinibir ^\ lide he adv me r d .is f.ir 
ns I )i iguignan, liciiig the open country under contrilni- 
tioii, Baron Both, with fonr-.iiid-tweiity b ill.dions, unc sii d 
.Vilnius, which w IS at the s line tune bombiided on llie 
Side ol the se.i by the Biitish sipi.nlion The trenches 
weie opened cm the twimlii th cl.iy of .‘^e[iteinl'Ci ; but B' I- 
h Isle h.iving .issembled a nuinerous army, snpr nor to th.it 
of the conic derati s, aiid the (I'ciiocsc h.iMiig expelled their 
Aiistri III guests, Count Broyvii abandoned the c iiterprise, 
and repassed the \ ai, not without some damage from the 
enemy . 

^ XIII. The court of V tenna, yshich has always palro- 
ni7ed O|iprtssion, exacted such Ik .ivy coiilrdiiitions from 
the (ienoese, .md its i xactiuiis yyoie so rigorously put into 
cxcciition, that the people yycre reduced to desp.m ; and 
usolyed to in.ike .i last i llorl for the recoyerv of then libeity 
.ind indepeiideiice. ,'\ccordiiig|y,tln y too', anus insecict, 
scired si veral iii'iiorl.iiit ]iosts of the city ; snrpiised sonic 
butalioiis of ihe Austri.iiis ; surrounded others, .md cut 
them in pieces; and, in a yvord, dune llicm out yyith gieat 
sl.iughUr 'I'lip Mar(|uis do Botta acted yyith t aulion and 
sjiirit ; but being oycr[ioyvcrcd by nuiiibeis, and apprsdicn- 
sive of the |ieas,uits in the coiimiy, who were in arms, be 
retreated to the pass of the Brocliitta on the side of Loni- 
baidv, yyhere he secured himself in an aclvantagcons situ- 
atioii, until he could receive reinforeeinents The loss he 
had sustained at Genoa did not hinder himfioin reducing 
Sivona, a sea-pot t toyvii belonging to that remiblic ; and 
heafteryyarcls made himself inastei of Ga-.i. 'I he Genoese, 
on the conlr.iry, ex'crted themselves with yyoiiderfiil indus- 
try iii fortiiying their citv, raising troops, and in taking 
other measures for .a vigorous defence in case they .should 
again be insulted. 

^ XIV'. The n.nal transactions of this year lefleclcd 
very little honour on the Biitish nation. Commodore 
Povlon, yyho commanded six ships o! yvar in the Isast 
Inches, sh.tmehilly declined a decisive cngagemonl xvith a 
rrciich sciuaclron of inferioi force; and abandoned the im- 


portant settlement of Madias on the coast of Coromandel, 
which was taken yvithout opposition in the month of Sep- 
tember bv the French commodore, De la Bourdonnais. 
Foit St. D.ivid, and the other British factories in India, 
would probably have shared the same fate, had not the 
ciiimiy's naval force in that country been shattered and 
partly’ destroyed bv a ten ibie tempest. No event of con- 
sequence happened in America, though it was a scene that 
seemed to promise the greatest success to the arms of Eng- 
land. The reduction of Cape Breton had encouraged the 
imiiistrv to project the conquest of Quebec, the capital of 
Canada, situated upon the river St. Lawrence. Commis- 
sions yyeie sent to the governors of the British colonies in 
Noitli America, empoyvering them to raise companies to 
join the armament from England ; and eight thousand 
troops were .actn.ally r.iised in consequence of thc-e direc- 
tions ; while a poyverful squadron and transports, having 
SIX’ regiments on board, yvere prepared at Portsmouth for 
this expedition. But their departure w.as postponed by 
nnaccoiintablo delays, until the season was judged too far 
aiKaiiccd to risk the gieat ships on the boisterous coast 
of North America. That the armament, hoyvever, might 
not be wholly' useless to the nation, it was employed in 
making a descent upon the co.ast of Bretagne, on the 
supposition that Poit L’Orient, the repositoiy of all the 
stores and ships belonging to the French East India com- 
pany, might be surprised ; or, that this iny’asion yyould 
alarm the enemy, and, by making a diversion, facilitate the 
operations of the Austrian gencnal in Provence. 

§ X\'. The naval force intended for the service consist- 
ed of sixteen great ships, and eight frigates, besides bomb- 
ketches and store ships, commanded by Richard Lestoek, 
appointed admiral of the blue division. Six battalions of 
land troops, with a detachment of matrosscs and bombar- 
diers, wcie embarked in tliirtv transpoits, under the con- 
<luet of Lieuten.iiit-Geiieral Sinclair; and tlie whole fleet 
set sail from Plymouth on the foiirlecnth day of .September. 
On the tyyontieth the troops yyere landed in Qniniperlav- 
bay, at the distance of ton miles from Port L’Orient. The 
inihtia, reinforced by some detachments from dilfereiit 
regiment', were assembled to the number of two thousand, 
and s'>emed rrsoKed to oiipose the discmbarkatio i : but, 
set mg the Briti'h troops (.elcrmined to land at all eyeiit', 
till y thought ]iroper to retire. Next dav General Sinclair 
ady.inied into the country, skirmishing yyith the enemy in 
bis route; and airning at the village of Pleinnre, yvithiii 
h.ilf a league Iroin Port L’Orieni, summoned that pl.iee to 
snrrendi r I le yvas y isiicd by .1 denutation from the town, 
yybicli oflered to admit the British forces, on condition 
that they should be lestmined from pillaging the inhabit- 
ants, and touching the magazines ; and that they should 
pay a pisl price lor their jiroy isions. These terms being 
leieeled, the inhabit.ints prep in ri for a iigorons defence; 
.md tlie English gcner.il losohed to besiege the place in 
fill 111 . tbnuub he had neitlur time, artillery, nor forces 
siillicient loi sudi an enterprise. Tins sti.mge resolution 
yy.is oyymg to the deel.ir.ition of the eiigmcers, "ho jiro- 
mised to l.iv the plate m .isliis in the space of four-and- 
lyyenly hours All his c.innon amounted to no more than 
a feyv field jut ees ; .mil he yyas obliged to wait for tyvo iron 
guns, yyliicli the sailois ilragged up fioin the shipping. Had 
he giyeii the assault on the lust night aftei Ins aiiiv.il, yvhen 
the Imvii yyas filled yyith tenor and eoiifiision, and desti- 
tute of regiil.ir troops, m all iirob.ybihty it yy’ouhl htne been 
e.isily taken by seil.iile: but the reduction ol it yv.is icn- 
dereil impr.u tu.ible bv his delay. The raiiqiarts yvere 
mounted yvith c.innon from the ships in the haibour: neyv 
yyorks yvere raised yvitli grc.it industry; the garrison yyas 
reinforced by seyeral bodies of regular troops ; and great 
immbcis were assembling from all parts ; so that the 
British forces yycre m danger of being surrounded in an 
enemy’s country. Notwithstanding these discouragements, 
they opened a small battery against the town, yvliich yvas 
set on fire m sei’eml places bv their bombs and led-hol 
bullets : they likeyviso repulsed part of the g.irrison yyliieli 
li.ad made .a sallv to destroy their yvorks: but their c.in- 
noii pioducing no cfiect upon the foitifieations, the fire 
from the toyvii daily increasing, the cngiiieers owning thev 
could not perform their ]iromise, and Admiral Lestoek 
declaring in re]ieatcd messages, that ho could no longer 
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expose the ships oti an open coast at such a season of tlie 
tear, General Sinclair abandoned the siege. Having 
caused the two iron pieces of cannon and the mortars 
to be spiked, he retreated in good order to tlie sea-side, 
where his troops were re-embarked, having sustained \ery 
inconsiderable damage since their first landing. lie ex- 
pected reinforcements from England, and was resolved to 
wait a little longer for their arrival, in hopes of being able 
to annoy the enemy more effectually. In the beginning of 
October the fleet sailed to Quiberon bay, where they de- 
stioyed the Ardent, a French ship of war of sixty-four 
guns : and a detachment of the forces being landed, took 
possession of a fort on the peninsula; while the little 
islands of Houat and Ilejdic weie reduced by the sailors. 
Jn this situation the admiral and general continued till the 
seventeenth day of the month, when the forts being dis- 
mantled, and the troops re-embarked, the fleets sailed 
from the French coast: the admiial returned to England, 
and the transports with the soldiers proceeded to Iteland, 
wliere they arrived in safety. 

§ XVI. This expedition, ueak and frivolous as it may 
seem, was lesented by the French nation as one of the 
greatest insults they had ever sustained ; and demon- 
strated the possibility of liurting France m her tenderest 
parts by means of an armament of this nature, well-timed, 
and vigorously conducted. Indeed, nothing could be 
more absurd or precipitate than an attempt to distress the 
enemy by landing a handful of troops, without draft horses, 
tents, or artillery, fiom a fleet of ships lying on an open 
beach, exposed to the uncertainty of weather m the 
most tempestuous season of the year, so as to render the 
iptreat and re-embaikation altogether precarious. The 
British squadrons in the West Indies performed no exploit 
of consequence in the course of the tear. The commerce 
was but indifferently protected. Commodore Lee, sta- 
tioned off Martinico, allowed a French fleet of merchant 
ships, and their convoy, to pass by his squadron unmo- 
lested ; and Commodore blitcliel behaved scandalously in 
a rencounter with the French squadron, under the conduct 
of Monsieur de Conflans, who in his return to Europe 
took the tievern, an English ship of fifty guns. The 
cruisers on all sides, English, French, and Spaniards, were 
extremely alert; and tliough the English lost the greater 
number of ships, this diflferetice was more than over- 
balanced by the superior value of the prizes taken from 
the enemy. In the course of this tear two-and-twenty 
Spanish privateers, and sixty-six merchant vessels, includ- 
ing ten register ships, fell into the hands of the British 
cruisers ; from the French they took seven ships of war, 
ninety privateers, and about three hundred ships of com- 
merce. The new King of Spain,*' being supposed well- 
affected to the British nation, an effort was made to detach 
him from the inteiest of France, by means of the Marquis 
de Tabernega, who had formerly been his favourite, and 
resided many years as a refugee in England. This nobleman 
[iroceeded to Lisbon, where a negociatioii was set on foot 
with the court of Madi id. But his efforts miscarried ; and 
the influence of the queen-mother continued to predomi- 
nate in the Spanish councils. The States-general had for 
some years endeavoured to promote a pacification by re- 
monstrances, and even entieaties, at the court of Versailles: 
the French king at length discovered an inclination to 
peace, and in September a congress was opened at Breda, 
the capital of Dutch Brabant, where the plenipotentiaries 
of the emperor. Great Britain, France, and Holland, weie 
assembled : but the French were so insolent in their de- 
mands, that the conferences were soon interrupted. 

§ XVII. The pailiament of Great Britain meeting in 
November, the king exhorted them to concert with aM pos- 
sible expedition the proper measures for pursuing the war 
with vigour, that the confederate army in the Netherlands 
might be seasonably augmented ; he, likewise, gave them 
to understand, that the funds appropriated for the support 
of his civil government had for some years past fallen .short of 
the revenue intended and granted by parliament ; and said 
he relied on their known affection to find out some method 

b tn the month of .July, Philip Kinp of Sp.iin dying:, in the sixty-third 
year of Ills aye. was suLceedetl by his eldest son reulinand, bornot Maria- 
IxHusa Gabnela, sister to the late Km? ot Sardinia. He espoused Donna 
Kaua Magdalena, Inlanta of Portugal, but had no issue. Philip was but 


to make good this deficiency. As all those who had con- 
ducted the opposition were now concerned in the adminis- 
tration, little or no objection was made to any demand or 
proposal of the government and its ministers. The Com- 
mons having considered the estimates, voted foitj thousand 
seamen for the service of the ensuing year, and about sixty 
thousand land-forces, including eleven tliousand five hun- 
dred marines. They granted four hundred and thirt 3 '-three 
thousand pounds to the Empress Queen of Hungary; 
three bundled thousand pounds to the King of Sardinia ; 
four hundred and ten thousand pounds for the maintenance 
of eighteen thousand Hanoverian auxihanes; one hundred 
and sixty-one thousand six hundred and seven pounds for 
SIX thousand Hessians; subsidies to the Electors of Co- 
logn, Mentz, and Bavaria; and the sum of five hundred 
thousand pounds to enable his majesty to prosecute the 
war with advantage. In a word, the supplier amounted to 
nine millions four hundred twenty-five tliousand two hun- 
dred and fifty-four pounds ; a sum almost incredible, if 
we consider how the kingdom had been already drained 
of Us treasure. It was raised by the usual taxes, rein- 
forced with new impositions on windows, caiTiages, and 
spirituous liquois, a lottery, and a loan from the sinking 
fund. Tlie new taxes were mortgaged for four millions 
by transferable annuities, at an interest of four, and a pre- 
mium of ten per centum. By reflecting on these enor- 
mous grants, one would imagine the ministry had been 
determined to impoverisli the nation : but from the eager- 
ness and expedition with which the people subscribed for 
the money, one would conclude that the riches of the 
kingdom were inexhaustible. It may not be amiss to ob- 
serve, that the supplies of this year exceeded, by two mil- 
lions and a half, the gieatest annual sum that was raised 
during the reign of Queen Anne, though she maintained as 
great a number of troops as was now in the pay of Great 
Britain, and her armies and fleets acquired every year fresh 
harvests of glory and advantage; whereas tins war had 
proved an almost uninterrupted series of events big with 
disaster and dishonour. During the last two years, the 
naval expense of England had exceeded that of France 
about five millions sterling ; tliough her fleets had not ob- 
tained one signal advantage over the enemy at sea, nor 
been able to protect her commerce fiom their depredations. 
She was at once a prey to her declared adversaries and 
professed friends. Before the end of summer she number- 
ed among her mercenaries two empresses, five German 
princes, and a more powerful monaicli, whom she hired 
to assist her in trimming the balance of Europe, in which 
they themselves were immediately interested, and she had 
no more than a secondary concern. Had these fruitless 
subsidies been saved ; had the national revenue been ap- 
plied with economy to national purposes ; had it been em- 
ployed in liquidating gradually the public encumbrances; 
in augmenting the navy, improving manufactures, encou- 
raging and securing the colonies, and extending trade and 
navigation : corruption would have become altogether un- 
necessary, and disafi'ection would have vanished : the peo- 
ple would have been eased of their burthens, and ceased 
to complain : commerce would have flourished, and pro- 
duced such affluence as must have raised Great Britain 
to the highest pinnacle of maritime power, above all mal- 
sln|) or competition. She would have been dreaded by 
her enemies ; revered by her neighbours : oppressed na- 
tions would liave crept under her wings for protection ; 
contending potentates would have appealed to her de- 
cision ; and she would have shone the universal arbitiess of 
Europe. How different is her present situation 1 her debts are 
enormous, her taxes are intolerable, her people discontent- 
ed, and the sinews of her government relaxed. Without 
conduct, confidence, or concert, she engages in blundering 
negociations : she involves herself rashly in foieign quar- 
rels, and lavishes her substance with the most dangerous 
precipitation ; she is even deserted by her wonted vigour, 
steadiness, and intrepidity : she grows vain, fantastical, 
and pusillanimous : her arms are despised by lier enemies; 
and her councils ridiculed through all Christendom. 

two days surM\e<l by his (Uiigliter, the Dauphiness of France. The same 
month was remarkable tor the death of Christiern VI, Km? of Denmark, 
succeeded by Ins son Frederick V. who liad married the Princess Louisa, 
youngest daughter to the King of Great Britain. 
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§ XVIII. The king, in order to exliibit a specimen of 
hib desire to diminisli the public expense, ordered the third 
and fourth troops of his life-guards to be disbanded, and 
reduced three regiments of horse to the quality of dragoons. 
The House of Commons presented an address of tlianks 
for this instance of economy, by which the annual sum of 
seventy thousand pounds was saved to the nation. Not- 
withstanding this seeming harmony between the king and 
the great council ol the nation, his majesty resolved, with 
the advice of his council, to dissolve the present parlia- 
ment, though the term of seven years was not yet e\piicd 
since its first meeting. The ministry affected to insinuate, 
that tile Stales-general was unwilling to concur with his 
majesty in vigorous measures against France, dining the 
existence of a pariiament which had undergone such a 
vicissitude of coniiilcxion. The allies of Great Britain, 
far from being suspicions of this assembly, winch had sup- 
plied them so liberally, saw with concern, that according 
to law. It would soon be dismissed ; and they doubted 
whether another could be procured equally agreeable to 
their purposes. In order to remove this doubt, the minis- 
try resolved to surprise the kingdom with a new election, 
before the malcontents should be prepared to oppose tlie 
friends of the goveniinciit. Accordingly, when the business 
of the session was despatched, the king having given the 
royal assent to the several acts they iiad prepared, dis- 
’ missed them in the month of June, with an 

A. D. 1-47 affectionate speech, that breathed nothing 
but tenderness and gratitude. Tlie parliament was imme- 
diately dissolved by proclamation, and new writs were 
issued foi convoking another. Among the laws passed in 
this session, was an act abolishing the heritable jurisdic- 
tions, and taking away the tenure of warholdings m Scot- 
land, wiiich were reckoned among the principal sources of 
those rebellions that had been excited since tlie revolution. 
In the highlands they certainly kept the common people 
in subjection to their chiefs, whom they implicitly followed 
anu oiiejed in all their undertakings. By this act these 
mountaineers were legally emancipated from stayery ; but 
as tlie tenants enjoyed no leases, and were at all times 
liable to be elected fiom their farms, they still depended 
on the ple.asure of their lords, notwithstanding this inter- 
position of the legislature, which granted a yaluable con- 
sideration in moiiet to every nobleman and petty baron, i 
who was thus deprived of one pait of his inheritance. The 
forfeited estates, indeed, were divided into small firms, 
and let by the goyernment on leases at an under-value; 
so that those who had the good fortune to obtain such 
leases tasted the sweets of independence : but the high- 
landers in general were left in their original indigence and 
incapacity, at the mercy of their superiors. Had manufac- 
tures and fisheries been established in different parts of 
their country, they would have seen and felt the happy 
consequence^ of industry, and in a little time been effec- 
tually detached from all their slavish connexions. 

§ XlX. Tlie operations of the campaign had been con- 
certed in the winter at the Hague, between the Duke of 
Cumberland and the States-general of the United Provinces, 
who were by this time generally convinced of France's de- 
sign to encroach upon their territories. They, therefore, 
determined to take effectual measures against that restless 
and ambitious neighbour. The allied powers agreerl to 
assemble a vast army in the Netherlands; and it was re- 
solved that the Ausirians and Piedmontese should once 
more penetrate into Provence. The Dutch patriots, how- 
ever, were not roused into this exertion, until all their re- 
monstrances had failed at the court of Versailles ; until 
they had been urged by repeated memorials of the English 
ambassador, and stimulated by the immediate danger to 
which their country was exposed : for Fiance was by this 
time possessed of all the Austrian Netherkinds,and seemed 
bent upon penetrating into the territories ol the United 
Provinces. In February, the Duke of Cumberland began 
to assembie the allied forces ; and in the latter end of 
March they took the field in three separate bodies, llis 
royal highness, with the English, Ilanoyeriaiis, and Hes- 
sians, fixed his head-quaiters at the village of Tibeig: the 
Prince of Waldeck was posted with the Dutch troops at 
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Bieda; and Mareschal Bathiani collected the Austrians 
and Bavarians in the neighbourhood of Venlo. The whole 
army amounted to one hundred and twenty thousand men, 
who lav inactive six weeks, exposed to the inclemency of 
the weather, and almost destitute of forage and provision. 
Count Saxe, by this time created Mareschal-general of 
France, continued his troops within their cantonment at 
Bruges, Antwer[), and Brussels, declaring, that when the 
allied aimy should be weakened by sickness and mortality, 
he would convince the Duke of Cumberland, that the first 
duty of a general is to provide for the health and preser- 
vation ol Ins troops. In April this fortunate commander 
took the field, at the head of one hundred and forty thou- 
sand men : and the Count de Clermont commanded a 
separate body of nineteen battalions and thirty squadrons. 
Count Lowendahl was detached on the sixteenth day of 
the month, with seven-aiid-twenty thousand men, to invade 
Dutch Flanders : at the same time, the French minister 
at the Hague presented a memorial to the States, intimat- 
ing that his master was obliged to take this step by the 
necessity of war; but that liis troops should observe the 
strictest discipline, without interfering with the religion, 
government, or commerce of the republic ; he likewise 
declared, that the countries and places of which he might 
be obliged to take possession should be detained no other- 
wise than as a pleuge, to be restored as soon as the United 
Provinces .should give convincing proofs that they would 
no longer furnish the enemies of France with succours. 

§ XX. While the States deliberated ujion this declara- 
tion, Count Lowendahl entered Dutch Brabant, and in- 
vested the town and fortress of Slu\s, the garrison of which 
surrendered themselves pi isoners of war on the nineteenth 
day of April. This was likewise the fate of Sas-van Ghent, 
while the Marquis de Conlades, with another detachment, 
reduced the forts Perle and Leifkeiishoek, with the town 
of Philippine, even within hearing of the confederate army. 
The fort of Sanberg was rigorously defended by two Eng- 
lish battalions : but they were overpowered, and obliged 
to retire to Welsthoorden ; and Count Lowendahl under- 
took the siege of Hiilst, which was shamefully surrendered 
bv La Roque, the Dutch governor, though he knew that 
1 a remforcement of nine battalions was on the maich to 
his relief. Then the French general took possession of 
Axel and Terneuse, and began to prepare flat-bottomed 
boats for a descent on the island of Zealand. The Dutch 
people were now struck with consternation. They saw 
the enemy at their doors, and owed their immediate pre- 
servation to the British squadron stationed at the Swin, 
under the command of Commodore Mitchel,c who, by 
means of his sloops, tenders, and small craft, took such 
measuips as defeated the intention of Lowendahl. The 
common people in Zealand being reduced to despair, be- 
g.an to clamour loudly against their governors, ns if they 
iiad not taken the pvoiier measures for their security. The 
friends of the Prince of Orange did not neglect this oppor- 
tunity of promoting his interest. They encouraged their 
discontent, and e.xaggerated the danger; they reminded 
them of the year one thousand six hundred and seventy- 
two, when the French king was at the gates of Amsterdam, 
and’the republic was saved by the choice of a stadtholder : 
they exhorted them to turn then eves on the descendant 
of those heroes who had established the liberty and inde- 
pendence of the United Provinces; they extolled his 
virtue and ability; his generosity, his justice, his unshaken 
love to Ills country. The people in several towns, inflamed 
by such repiesentations to tumult and seililion, compelled 
their magistrates to declare the Prince of Orange stadt- 
hoMer He himself, in a letter to the Slates of Zealand, 
offered his services for the defence of the province. On 
the twenti-eighth day of Aniil he was nominaled Captain- 
nenerai and Admiral of Zealand. Their example was 
followed bv Rotterdam and the whole province of Holland; 
and on the second day of May, the Prince of Orange was, 
m the assembly of the States-general, invested with the 
power and dignity of Stadtholder, Captain-general, and 
Admiral of the United Provinces. The vigorous conse- 
quences of this resolution immediately appeared. _ All 
commerce and contracts with the French were piohibited : 


Not llie poison «ho commanded in the West Indies. 
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tlie peasants were armed and exercised : a resolution passed 
for making a considerable augmentation of tlie army : a 
council of war was established for inquiring into the con- 
duct of the governors who had given up the fioiitier places ; 
and orders were issued to commence hostilities against the 
French, both by sea and land. 

§ XXI. Meanwhile, the Duke of Cumberland took post 
with his whole armv between the two Nethes, to cover Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom and hlaestricht ; and Mareschal Saxe called 
in his detachments, with a view to hazard a geneial engage- 
ment. In the latter end of May, the French king arrived 
at Brussels; and his general resolved to undertake the siege 
of Maestricht. For this purpose he advanced towards 
Louvain ; and the confederates perceiving his drift, began 
their march to take post between the town and the enemy. 
On the twentieth day of .Tune, they took possession of their 
ground, and vere drawn up in order of battle, with their 
right at Bilsen, and their left extending to Wirle, within a 
mile of Maestricht, having in the front of their left wmg 
the village of Laffeldt, in which they posted several bat- 
talions ofBritish infantrv. The French had taken posses- 
sion of the heights of Ilerdeeren, immediately above the 
allies ; and both armies cannonaded each other till the 
evening. In the morning, the enenij’s infantry marched 
down the hill, in a prodigious column, and attacked the 
village of Laffeldt, which svas well fortified, and defended 
with amazing obstinacy. The assailants suffered terribly 
in their approach, from the cannon of the confederates, 
which was served with surprising dexteritv and success ; 
and they met with such a warm reception from the Butish 
musqiietrv as they could not withstand ; but, when they 
were broken and dispersed, fresh brigades succeeded with 
astonishing perseverance. The confederates were driven 
out of the village : jet being sustained by throe regiments, 
they measured baclt their ground, and repulsed the enemy 
wit'll great slaughter. Nevertheless, Count Saxe continued 
pouring in other battalions, and the French regained and 
maintained their footing in the village, after it had been 
three times lost and earned. The action was chiefly con- 
fined to this post, where the field exhibited a horrible 
scene of carnage At noon the Duke of Cumberland 
ordered the whole left wing to advance against the enemv, 
whose infantrv gave way : Prince Waldeck led up the 
centre ; Mareschal Bathiani made a motion with the right 
wing towards Ilerdeeren, and victory seemed ready to 
declare for the confederates, when the fortune of the day 
took a sudden turn to their prejudice. Several squadrons 
of Dutch horse, jiosted in the centre, gave way, and flying 
at full gallop, overthrew five battalions of infantrv that 
were advancing from the body of reseiwe. The French 
cavalry charged them with great impetuosity, increasing the 
confusion that was alreadv produced, and penetrating 
through the lines of the allied armv, which was thus 
divided about the centre. The Duke of Cumberland, 
who exerted himself with equal courage and activity in 
attempting to remedy this disorder, was in danger of being 
taken ; and the defeat would in all probabilitv have been 
total, had not Sir John Ligonier taken the resolution of 
sacrificing himself and a fiart of the troops to the safety of 
the army. At the head of three British regiments of 
dragoons, and some squadrons of imperial hoi se, he charged 
the whole line of the F’rench cavalry with such intrepidity 
and success, that he overthrew all that opposed him, and 
made such a diversion as enabled the Duke of Cumberland 
to effect an ordeily retreat to Maestricht. He himself 
was Liken by a French carabineer, after his horse had been 
killed ; but the regiments he commanded retired with 
deliberation. The confederates retreated to Maestricht, 
without having sustained much damage from the pursuit, 
and even brought off all their artillery, except sixteen pieces 
of cannon. Their loss did not exceed six thousand men 
killed and taken ; whereas the French general purcha.sed 
the victorv at a much greater expense. The common 
cause of the confederate powers is said to have suffered 
from the pride and ignorance of their generals. On the 
eve of the battle, when the detachment of the Count de 
Clermont appeared on the hill of Ilerdeeren, Mareschal 
Bathiani asked permission of the commander-in-chief to 
attack them before they should be reinforced, declaring he 
would answer for the success of the enterprise. No regard 


w.as paid to this proposal : but the superior asked in his 
turn, where the mareschal would be in case he should be 
xvanted ? He replied, “ I shall always be found at the 
head of my troops,” and retned in disgust : the subsequent 
disposition has likewise been blamed, inasmuch as not 
above one half of the army could act, while the enemy 
exeited their whole force. 

§ XXII. The confederates passed the Maese, and en- 
camped in the duchy of Limburgh. so as to cover Maes- 
tricht ; while the French king remained with his army in 
the neighbourhood of Tongres. Mareschal Saxe, having 
amused the allies with marches and countermarches, at 
length detached Count Lowendahl with six-and-thiriy 
thousand men to besiege Bergen-op-Zoom, the strongest 
fortification of Dutch Brabant, the favourite work of the 
famous engineer Coehorn, never conquered, and generallv 
esteemed invincible. It was secured with a garrison of 
three thousand men, and well provided with artillery, am- 
munition, and magazines. The enemy appeared before it 
on the twelfth day of July, and summoned the governor to 
surrender. The 'Prince of Saxe Ilildburghausen was sent 
to Its relief, with twenty battalions and fourteen squadrons 
of the troops that could be most conveniently assembled ; 
he enteied the lines of Bergen-op-Zoom, where he re- 
mained in expectation of a stiong reinforcement from the 
confederate army : and the old Baron Cronstrom, whom 
the stadtholder 'had appointed governor of Brabant, as- 
sumed the command of the garrison. The besiegers car- 
ried on their operations with great vivacity : and the troops 
in the town defended it with equal vigour. The eyes of 
all Europe xvere turned upon this important siege : Count 
Lowendahl received divers reinforcements ; and a con- 
siderable body of troops was detached from the allied 
army, under the command of Baron Sclnxartzemberg, to 
co-operate xvith the Prince of Saxe llildbuigliausen The 
Fiench general lost a great number of men by the close 
and continual fire of the besieged ; while he, in liis turn, 
opened such a number of batteries, and plied them so 
warmly, that the defences began to give way. From the six- 
teenth da\ of July to the fifteenth of September, the siege 
produced an unintermittingsceiieof liorioi and destruction : 
desperate sallies were made, and mines sprung with the 
most dreadful effects : the works began to be shattered ; 
tlie town was laid in ashes ; the trenches were filled with 
c.arnage ; nothing was seen but fire and smoke ; nothing 
heard but one continued roar of bombs and cannon. But 
still the damage fell chiefly on the besiegeis, who were 
slain in heaps; while the garrison suffered very little, and 
could be occasionally rc-lieVed or reinfoiced from the lines. 
In a word, it was generally believed that Count Low- 
endahl would be baffled in his endeavours ; and by this 
belief the governor of Bergen-op-Zoom seems to hai e been 
lulled into a blind security. At length, some inconsider- 
able bleaches weie made in one ravelin and two bastions, 
and these the French general resolved to storm, though 
Cronstrom believed they were impracticable ; and on that 
supposition presumed that the enemy would not attempt 
an .assault. For this very reason Count Lowendahl re- 
solved to hazard the attack, before the preparations should 
be made for his reception. He accordingly regulated his 
dispositions, and at four o’clock in the moining on the 
sixteenth day of September, the signal was made for the 
assault. A prodigious quantity of bombs being thrown 
into the ravelin, his troops threw themselves into the fosse, 
mounted the breaches, forced open a sally-port, and entered 
the place, almost without resistance. In a woid, they had 
time to extend themselves along the curtains, and form in 
order of battle, before the garrison could be assembled. 
Cronstrom was asleep, and the soldiers upon duty had been 
surprised by the suddenness and impetuosity of the attack. 
Though the French had taken possession of the ramparts, 
thev did not gain the town without opposition. Two 
battalions of the Scottish troops, in the nay of the States- 
general, weie assembled in the market-place, and attacked 
them with such fury, that they xvere driven from street to 
street, until fiesh reinforcements arriving, compelled the 
Scots to retreat in their turn; yet they disputed every 
inch of ground, and fought until iwo-thirds of them xvere 
killed on the spot. Then they brought off the old govern- 
or, abandoning the town to 'the enemy : the troops that 
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v.ere encamped in ilie lines retreating \Mtli great precipi- 
tation, all the forts in the neighbourhood immediatply 
surrendered to the victors, ivho now became rr'astcr^ of the 
■i\hole navigation of the Schelde. Tlie French lingwas 
no sooner informed of Lowendahl’s succe'-s, than he pro- 
moted him to the rank of Nlaresclial of France ; afiponited 
Count Sa.\e poveriioi of the conquered Nethcrland-. ; and 
returned m triumph to I'ersaillcs. In a little time attrr 
tins transaction, both armies aero distributed into winter- 
quarters, and the Duke of Cumberland embarked for 
England. 

§ XXIir. In Italv, the French arms did not triuiniih 
with equal success, tliougli the Nlarcscbal do Bellcisle saw 
Iiimselt at the head of a powiiful ainn in Frotonce. In 
April he passed the \’ar without opjioMtion, .and took 
possession of Nice. He met w ith little or no resistance in 
reducing NIontalban, \ illafranr i, and I'cntimiglia; while 
General Blown, with oight-and-twenty thousand Aus- 
trians, letired towards Final and Favona. In the me.an- 
time, another large bod\ , under Count Schuylemberg, who 
had succeeded the Marquis de Botta, co-operated a\ath 
fifteen thousand Piedmontese in an attempt to recover the 
city of Genoa. Tlie French king had sent them supplies, 
succours, and eiigincets, wath the Duke de Boufllers, as 
ambassador to the republic, who Iikewase acted as com- 
mander-m-chief of the forces employed for its defence. 
The Austrian general assembled his troops in the Milanese: 
having forced the passage of the Bochetta on the tlniteenlh 
of Januart, he advanced into the territories of Genoa, 
and the Rivera was ravaged without mercy. On the last 
day of March he appeared before the city at the head of 
forty thousand men, and summoned the' revolters to lay 
down their arms. The answer he received was, that the 
republic had fifty-four thousand men in arms, two hundred 
and sixty cannon, thirtv-four mortars, with abundance of 
ammunition and pro\ ision ; that they would defend their 
liberty with their last blood, and be bmied m the rums of 
their capital, rather than submit to the clemencv of the 
court of Vienna, except by an honourable capitulation, 
guaranteed by the Kings of Great Britain and Sardinia, 
the republic of Venice, and the United Provinces. In 
the beginning of Nlay, Genoa was invested on all sides ; 
a furious sally was made bv the Duke de Boufilers, who 
drove the besiegers fiom their posts; but the Austrians 
rall 3 ing, he was repulsed in his turn with the loss of seven 
hundred men. General Sclunlemberg carried on his ope- 
rations with such skill, vigour, and intrepidity, that lie 
made himself master of the suburbs of Bisagi o ; .and in 
all probability, would have reduced the city, had he not 
been obliged to desist, in consequence of the repeated 
remonstrances made by the King of Sardinia and Count 
Brown, who represented the necessity of Ins abandoning 
his enterprise, and drawing off his army, to cover Pied- 
mont and Lombardy from the efforts of Mareschal de 
Belleisle. Accordingly, he raised the siege on the tenth 
day of June, and returned into the ililanese, in order to 
join his Sardinian majesty ; while the Genoese made an 
irruption into the Parmesan and Placentm, where thej' 
committed terrible outrages, in revenge for the mischiefs 
they had undergone. 

_§ XXIV. While the Mareschal de Belleisle remained at 
I'entimiglia, his brother, at the head of four-and-tlnrty 
thousand French and Spaniards, attempted to penetrate into 
Piedmont ; on the sixth day of July he .arrived at the pass 
of Exilles, a strong fortress on the frontiers of Dauphine, 
situated on the north side of the river Doria. The defence 
of this important post the King of Sardinia had committed 
to the care of the Count de Brigueras, who formed an 
encampment behind the lines, with fourteen battalions of 
Piedmontese and Austrians, while divers detachments 
were posted along the passes of the Alps. On' the eighth 
day of the month the Piedmontese entrenchments were 
attacked by the Chevalier de Belleisle. witli incredible 
intrepidity ; but the columns were lepulsed wath great loss 
in three successive attacks. Impatient of this obstinate 
opposition, and determ.ined not to survive a miscarriage, 
this impetuous general seized a pair of colours, and ad- 
vancing at the head of his troops, through a prodigious 
fire, pitched them wath his own hand on the enemy’s en- 
trenchments. At that instant he fell dead, having received 
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two musquet balls and the thrust of a ln\ nm t in his body . 
The assailants were so much dtsp ritcd by the death of 
their commander, that they forthwith gave w.iy, and re- 
treated wath jirecqutatiori towards Fistcrgs, having lO't 
near five thousand men m the attack. The mareschal was 
no sooner informed of his brother’s misfortune, than he 
retreated towards the I'ar, to join the troops from EmIIcs, 
while the King of Sardinia, having assembled an army of 
severilv ihnusand men, threatened Dau|ihinc with an inv,a- 
sion ; but the < we^sive rains prevented the execution of 
his design. General Leiitrum was detached with twenty 
battalions, to drive the French from Ventimiglia; but 
Belleisle marching back, that scheme was likewise frus 
trated ; and thus ended the campaign. 

§ XXV. In tins manner w.as the French king baffled m 
his projects upon Italy ; nor was he more fortunate in his 
naval operations. He had, in the preceding year, equipped 
an expensive armament, under the command of the Duke 
d’Anville, for the recovery of Cape Breton: but it wa.s 
rendered ineffectual bv stoims, distempers, and the death 
of the commander. Not yet discouraged by these dis- 
asters, he resolved to renew his efforts against the British 
colonies in North America, and their settlements in the 
East Indies. For these purposes, two squadrons were 
prepared at Brest, one to be commanded by the Commo- 
dore de la Jonquiere ; and the other destined for India, by 
Monsieur de St. George. Tlie ministry ot Great Britain, 
being apprized of these measure^, resolved to intercept 
both squadrons, which were to set sail together. For this 
purpose, Vice-.Admiral Anson and Reai-Admiral Warien 
took their departure from Plymouth with a formidable 
fleet, and steered their course to Cape Fniisterre on tlie 
coast of Gallicia. On the third day of Nlav they fell in 
with the French squadrons, commanded by La Jonquiere 
and St. George, consisting of six large ships of war, as 
many frigates^ and four armed vessels equipped by tlieir 
East India company, Iiavang under their convoy about 
thirty ships laden with mercliaiidise. Those jircpared for 
war immediately shortened sail, and formed a line of 
battle; while the rest, under the protection of the six 
frigates, proceeded on their voyage widi all the sail they 
could carry. The British squadron was likewise drawn 
up in line of battle ; but Mr. Warren, perceiving that the 
enemy began to sheer off, now their convoy was at a con- 
siderable distance, advised Admiral Anson to haul in the 
signal for the line, and hoist another for giving chase and 
engaging, otherwise the French would, in all probability, 
escape by favour of the night. The proposal was em- 
braced ; and in a little time the engagement began with 
great fury, about four o’clock in the afternoon. The enemy' 
sustained the battle with equal conduct and valour, until 
they were overpowered by numbers, and then they struck 
tlieir colours. The admiral detached three ships m pursuit 
of the convoy, nine sad of which were taken; but the 
rest were saved bv tlie intervening darkness. About seven 
hundred of the French were killed and wounded in the 
action. 'The English lost about five hundred ; and among 
these Captain Granville, commander of the ship Defiance. 
He was nephew to the Lord Viscount Cohham, a youth of 
the most amiable character and promising genius, ani- 
mated wath the noblest sentiments of honour and patriot- 
ism. Eager m the pursuit of glory, he rushed into the 
midst of the battle, where both liis legs were cut off by a 
cannon ball. He submitted to his fate with the most 
heroic resignation, and died universally lamented and be- 
lov'ed. The success of the British arms in this engage- 
ment was chiefly owing to the conduct, activity, and 
courage of tlie rear-admiral. A considerable quantity of 
bullion was found m the prizes, which was brouglit to Spit- 
head in triumph ; and the treasure being landed, was con- 
veyed in twenty waggons to the bank of London. Ad- 
miral Anson was ennobled, and IMr. "SVarren honoured 
with the order of the Bath. 

§ XXVI. About the middle of June, Commodore Fox, 
with SIX ships of war, cruising in the latitude of Cape Or- 
tegal in Gallicia, took above forty French ships, richly 
laden from St. Domingo, after they liad been abandoned 
by' their convoy. But the French king sustained another 
more important loss at sea, in the month of October. 
Real-Admiral Hawke sailed fiom Plymouth in the begin- 
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nine; of August, with fourteen ships of the line, to intercept 
a fleet of French merchant-ships hound for the West In- 
dies. He cruised for some time on the coast of Bretagne ; 
and at length the French fleet sailed from the isle of Ai\, 
under convoy of nine ships of the line, besides frigates, 
commanded by Monsieur de Letendeur. On the four- 
teenth day of October the two squadrons were in sight of 
each other, in the latitude of Belleisle. The French com- 
modore immediately oidered one of his great ships, and 
the frigates, to proceed with the trading ships, while he 
formed the line of battle, and waited the attack. At eleven 
in the forenoon Admiral Hawke displayed the signal to 
chase, and in half an hour both fleets were engaged. The 
battle lasted till night, when all the French squadron, ex- 
cept the Intrepide and Tonant, had struck to the English 
flag. These two capital ships escaped m the dark, and re- 
turned to Brest in a shattered condition. The French 
captains sustained the unequal fight with uncommon bra- 
very and resolution ; and did not yield until their ships 
were disabled. Their loss in men amounted to eight hun- 
dred: the number of English killed in this engagement 
did not exceed two bundled, including Captain Saumarez, 
a gallant officer, who had seived under I.oid Anson in his 
expedition to the Pacific ocean. Indeed, it must he 
owned, for the honour of that nobleman, that all the offi- 
cers formed under his example, and raised by his influ- 
ence, appioved themselves in all respects worthy of the 
commands to which they were preferied. Immediately 
after the action. Admiral Hawke despatched a sloop to 
Commodore Legge, whose squadron was stationed at the 
Leeward Islands, with intelligence of tlie French fleet of 
merchant ships, outwaid-bound, that he might take the 
proper measures for interceiiting them m their passage to 
Martinique, and the other French islands. In consequence 
of this advice, he redoubled his vigilance, and a good num- 
ber of them fell into his hands. Admiral Hawke con- 
ducted his prizes to Spithead ; and in Ins letter to the hoaid 
of admiralty declaied, that all his captains behaved like 
men of honour during the engagement, except Mr. Fox, 
whose conduct he desired might he subjected to an in- 
quiry. That gentleman was accordingly tried by a court- 
martial, and suspended from his command, for having fol- 
lowed the advice of his officers, contrary to his own better 
judgment : hut he was soon restoied, and afterwards pro- 
moted to the rank of admiral ; while Mr. Mattliews, whose 
courage never incurred suspicion, still laboured under a 
suspension for that which had been successfully practised 
in both these late actions, namely, engaging the enemy 
without anv regard to the line of battle. 

§ XXVII. In the Mediterranean, Vice-Admiral Medley 
blocked up the Spanish squadron m Caithagena; assisted 
the Austrian general on the coast of Villafranca ; and in- 
tercepted some of the succours sent from France to the 
assistance of the Genoese. At his death, which happened 
in the beginning of August, the command of that squadron 
devolved upon llear-Admiral Byng, who proceeded on the 
same plan of operation. In the summer, two British ships 
of war, having under their convoy a fleet of merchant ships 
bound to North America, fell in with the Glorioso, a Span- 
ish ship of eighty guns, in the latitude of the Western 
Isles. She had sailed from the Havannah, with an im- 
mense treasure on hoard, and must have fallen a prize to 
the English ships, had each captain done his duty. Cap- 
tain Erskine, in the Warwick of sixty guns, attacked her 
with great intrepidity, and fought until his ship was en- 
tirely disabled ; but being unsustained by his consort, he 
was obliged to haul off, and the Glorioso arrived in safety 
at Ferrol ; there the silver was landed, and she proceeded 
on her voyage to Cadiz, which, however, she did not reach. 
She was encountered by the Dartmouth, a British fiigate 
of forty guns, commanded by Captain Hamilton, a gallant 
youth, who, notwithstanding the inequality of force, en- 
gaged her without hesitation : but in the heat of the ac- 
tion, his ship being set on fire by accident, was blown up, 
and he perished with all his crew, except a midshipman 
and ten or eleven sailors, who were taken up alive by a 
privateer that happened to be in sight. Favourable as this 
accident may seem to the Glorioso, she did not escape. 
An English ship of eighty guns, under the command of 
Captain Buckle, came up, and obliged the Spaniards to 


surrender, after a short, but vigorous engagement. Com- 
modore Griffin had been sent, with a reinforcement of 
ships, to assume the command of the squadron in the East 
Inaiesj and although his arrival secured Fort St. David’s 
and the other British settlements in that country, from the 
insults of Monsieur de la Bourdonnais, his strength was not 
sufficient to enable him to undertake any enterprise of im- 
portance against the enemy ; the ministry of England, 
therefore, resolved to equip a fresh armament, that when 
joined by the ships in India, should be in a condition to 
besiege Pondicherry, the principal settlement belonging to 
the Flench on the coast of Coiomandel. For this service 
a good number of independent companies was laised, and 
set sail, in the sequel, with a strong squadron under the 
conduct of Rear-Admiral Boscavven, an officer of unques- 
tioned valour and capacity. In the course of this year the 
British cruisers were so alert anti successful, that they took 
SIX hundred and forty-four prizes from the Fiencli and 
Spaniards; wheieas the loss of Great Britain in the same 
time did not exceed five hundred and fifty. 

§ XXVII 1. All the belligerent powers were by this time 
heartily tired of a war which had consumed an immensity 
of treasuie, had been productive of so much mischief, and 
in the events of which all, in their turns, had found tlicm- 
selves disapjiointed. Immediately after the battle of 
Laffeldt, the King of France had, m a personal conversa- 
tion with Sir.Tohn Ligonier, expressed his desire of a paci- 
fication ; and afterwards his minister at the Hague present- 
ed a declaration on the same subject to the deputies of the 
Slates-general. The signal success of the British arms at 
sea confirmed him m these sentiments, which weie like- 
wise reinforced by a variety of other considerations. His 
finances were almost exhausted, and his supplies fiom the 
Spanish West Indies rendered so precarious by the vigi- 
lance of the British cruiseis, that he could no longer de- 
pend upon their arrival. The trading part of his subjects 
nad sustained such losses, that Ins kingdom was filled ’with 
bankruptcies; and the best part of tlie navy now contii- 
buted to strengthen the fleets of his enemies. The election 
of a stadtholder had united the whole power of the States- 
geneial against him, in taking the most lesolute measuies 
for their own safety : his views in Germany weie entiiely 
frustrated by the elevation of the giand duke to the impe- 
rial throne, and the le-establishment of peace between 
the houses of Austria and Braiidenburgh : the success of 
his arms in Italy had not at all answered Ins expectation ; 
and Genoa was become an expensive ally. He had the 
mortification to see the commerce of Britain flourish in the 
midst of war, while Ins own people were utterly impove- 
rished. The parliament of England granted, and the na- 
tion paid, sucli incredible sums as enabled their sovereign 
not only to maintain invincible navies and formidable 
armies, but likewise to give subsidies to all the powers of 
Europe. He knew that a treaty of this kind was actually 
upon the anvil between his Britannic majesty and the 
czarina, and he began to be apprehensive of seeing an army 
of Russians in the Netherlands. His fears from this quar- 
ter were not without foundation. In the month of Novem- 
ber, the Earl of Hyndford, ambassador from the King of 
Great Biitain at the court of Russia, concluded a treaty of 
subsidy, by which the czarina engaged to hold in readiness 
thirty thousand men, and forty galleys, to be employed in 
the service of the confederates, on the first lequ'sition. 
The States-geneial acceded to this agreement, and even 
consented to pay one-fouith of the subsidy. His most 
Christian majesty, moved by these considerations, made 
further advances towards an accommodation both at the 
Hague and in London ; and the contending powers agreed 
to another congress, which was actually opened in March 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, where the Earl of Sandwich and Sir 
Thomas Robinson assisted as plenipotentiaries from the 
King of Great Britain. 

§ XXIX. The elections for the new parliament in Eng- 
land had been conducted so as fully to answer the jiur- 
poses of the Duke of Newcastle, and his brother Mr. 
Pelham, who had for some time wholly engrossed the ad- 
ministration. Both Houses were assembled on the tenth 
day of November, when Mr. Onslow was unanimously re- 
elected speaker of the Commons. The session was opened 
as usual, by a speech from the throne, congratulating 
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them on the signal successes of the British navy, and the 
happy alteration in tlie government of the United Pro- 
vinces. Ilis majesty gave tliem to understand^ that a con- 
gress would be speedily opened at Aix-la-C.li<ipclie, to 
concert the means for eflecting a general pacifictition ; and 
reminded them that nothing would more conduce to the 
success of tins negociation than the vigour and unanimity 
of their proceedings. He received such addresses as the 
ministers were pleased to dictate. Opposition now lan- 
guished at their feet. The Duke of Bedford was become 
a courtier, and in a little time ai)]iointed secretary of state, 
in the room of the Earl of Chesterfield, who had lately 
executed tliat office, which he now resigned ; and the Earl 
of Sandwich no longer harangued against the adminis- 
tration. Tiiis new House of Commons, in imitation of 
tlie liberality of their predecessors, readily gratified all 
the requests of the government. 1 liey voted forty thou- 
sand se.amen, forty-nine thousand land forces, beside 
eleven thousand five hundred marines ; the subsidies for 
the Queen of Hungarv, the czarina, the King of Sardinia, 
the Electors of Mentz'and Bavaria, the Hessians, and the 
Duke of Wolfenbuttle : the sum of two hundred thirty- 
five thousand seven hundred and f'ortv-nine iiounds was 
granted to tlie provinces of New England, to reimbur.se 
them for the expense of reducing Cape Breton: five hun- 
dred thousand pounds were given to his majesty for the 
vigorous prosecution of the war ; ami about one hundred 
arid fiftv-two tliousand pounds to the Scottish claimants 
in lieu of their jurisdiction. Tlie supplies for the ensuing 
year fell very little short of nine millions, of which the 
greater part was raised on a loan by subscription, charge- 
able on a new subsidy of poundage exacted from all mer- 
chandise imported inio Great Britain. Immediately after 
the rebellion was sujipressed the legislature had estab- 
lished some regulations in Scotland, which were thought 
necessary to prevent such commotions for the future. 
The higlilanders were disarmed, and an act passed for 
abolishing their jicculiarity of garb, which was supposed 
to keep up partv distinctions, to encourage their martial 
disposition, and to preserve the memory of the exploits 
achieved by their ancestors. In this session a bill was 
brought in to enforce the execution of that law, and jias.sed 
with another act for the more effectual punishment of high 
treason in the highlands of Scotland. The practice of in- 
suring French and Spanish ships at London being deemed 
the sole circumstance that prevented a total stagnation of 
commerce in those countries, it was prohibited by law 
under severe penalties ; and this step of the British parli.a- 
menl accelerated the conclusion of the treaty- Several 
other prudent measures were taken in the course of this 
session for the benefit of the public ; and among the.se we 
may reckon an act for encouraging the manufacture of in- 
digo in the British plantations of North America ; an 
article for which Great Britain used to pay two hundred 
thousand pounds yearly to the subjects of France. The 

A n i- 4 n session was closed on the thirteenth day of 

■ ■ ‘ ■ Blay, when the king declared to both Houses, 

that the preliminaries of a general peace were actually 
signed at Aix-la-Chapelle bv the ministers of Great Britain, 
France, and the United Provinces ; and that the basis of 
this accommodation was a general restitution of the con- 
quests which had been made during tlie war. 1 mmediately 
after the prorogation of parliament his majesty set nut for 
his German dominions, after having appointed a regency 
to rule the realm in his absence. 

§ XXX. Tlie articles might have been made much less 
unfavourable to Great Britain and her allies, had the 
ministry made a pro[ier use of the treaty with the czanna ; 
and if the confederates had acted with more vigour and 
expedition in the beginning of the campaign. The Ru.ssian 
auxiliaries might have been transported by' sea to Lubeck 
before the end of the preceding summer, in their own 
galleys, which had been lying ready for use since the 
month of July. Had this expedient been used, the 
Russian troops would have joined the confederate army 
before the conclusion of the last campaign. But this easy 
and expeditious method of conveyance was rejected for a 
march by land, of incredible length and difficulty, which 
could not be begun before the month of January, nor 
accomplished till Midsummer. The operations of the 
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camiiaign had been concerted at the Hague, in January, 
bv tlie rc.spective ministers of the allie.<, who resolved to 
bring an army of one hundred And ninety thousand men 
into the Netherlands, in order to compel the French to 
abandon the barrier which they had conquered. The 
towns of Holland became the scenes of tumult and insur- 
rection. The populace plundered the farmers of the re- 
venue, abolished the taxes, and insulted the magistrates ; 
so that the States-general, seeing their country on the 
brink of anarchy and confusion, authorized the Prince of 
Orange to make such alterations as he should see conve- 
nieiitr They presented him with a diploma, by which he 
was constituted hereditary Stadtholder and Captain-gene- 
ral of Dutch Brabant, Flanders, and the upper quarter of 
Guelderland : and the East India company apiiointed him 
director and governor-general of their commerce and settle- 
ment.s in the Indies. ' Thus invested with authority un- 
known to his ancestors, he exerted himself with equal 
industry and discretion in new modelling, .augmenting, 
and assembling, the troofis of the republic. The confede- 
rates knew that the Count de Saxe had a design upon 
Blaestricht; the .Austrian General Bathiani made repeated 
remonstrances to the British ministry, entreating them to 
take siipcdy measures for the preservation of that fortress. 
He ill the 'month of Janutiry {irojioscd that the Duke of 
Cumberland should cross the sea, and confer with the 
Prince of Orange on this subject : he undertook, at the 
peril of his head, to cover Bla'estricht with seventy thou- 
santl men, from all attacks of the enemy: but his repre- 
sentations seemed to have made very little impression on 
those to whom they were addressed. The Duke of Cum- 
berland did not depart from I'uigland till towards the lat- 
ter end of February : part of Blarch was elapsed before 
the transports .saile’d from the Norc with the additional 
troops and artillery; and the last drafts from the foot 
guards were not embarked till the middle of August. 

§ XXXI. The difTerent liodies of the confederate force.? 
joi’ncd each oilier, and encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Ruremond, to the number of oiie hundred and ten thou- 
sand men ; and the French army inve.?ted Maestricht, 
without opposition, on the third day of April. The garri- 
son consisted of imperial arid Dutch troops, under the 
conduct of the governor, Baron d’Aylva. who defended 
the place with extraordinary skill and resolution. He an- 
noyed the besiegers in repeated sallies; but they were 
determined to surmount all opposition, and prosecuted 
their approaches witli incredible ardour. They assaulted 
the covered wav, and there efiected a lodgment, after an 
obstinate dispute, in which they lost two thousand of their 
best troops : but next d.ay they were entirely dislodged by 
the gallantry of the g.arrisoti. These hostilities were sud- 
denly suspended, in consequence of the preliminaries 
signed at Aix-la-Chapelle. The plenipotentiaries agreed, 
that, for the glory of his Christian majesty’s arms, the town 
of Blaestricht sliould be surrendered to his general, on 
condition that' it should be restored with all the maga- 
zines and artillery. He accordingly took possession of it 
on the third day of Blay, when the garrison marched out 
with all the honours of war: and a cessation of arms 
immediately ensued. By this time the Russian auxiliaries, 
to the number of thirty-seven thousand, commanded by 
Prince Repnin, had arrived in Bloravia, where they were 
reviewed by their imperial majesties ; then they proceeded 
to the confines of Franconia, where they were ordered to 
halt, after they had marched seven hundred miles since 
the beginning of the year. The French king declared, 
that should they advance hither, he would demolish the 
fortifications of Blaestricht and Bergen-op-Zoom. Tin's 
dispute was referred to the plenipotentiaries, who, in the 
beginning of August, concluded a convention, importing, 
that the Russian troops should return to their own coun- 
try ; and that the French king should disband an equal 
number of his forces. The season being far ady.anced, the 
Russians were provided with winter-quarters in Bohemia 
and Bloravia, where they continued till the spring, when 
they marched back to Livonia. In the meantime seven- 
aud-thirty thousand French troops were withdrawn from 
Flanders into Picardy, and the two armies remained quiet 
till the conclusion of the definitive treaty. The suspension 
of arms was proclaimed at London, and in all the capitals 
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ot the contracting powers : orders were sent to the respec- 
tive admirals in diffeient parts of the world to refrain fi-om 
hostilities; and a communication of trade and intellifceiice 
was again opened between the nations which had been at 
variance. No mateiial transaction distinguished the cam- 
paign in Italy. The French and Spanish troops who had 
joined the Genoese in the territories of the republic, 
amounted to thnty thousand men, under the direction of 
the Duke de Richelieu, who was sent from France to 
assume that command on the death of the Duke de 
Boufflers ; while Mareschal de Belleisle, at the head of 
fifty thousand men, covered the western Riviera, which 
was threatened with an invasion by forty thousand Austri- 
ans and Piedmontese, under Geneial T,eutrum. At the 
same time General Browm, with a more numerous army, 
prepared to re-enter the eastern Riviera, and recommence 
the siege of Genoa. But these intended operations were 
prevented by an armistice, which took place as soon as the 
belligerent powers had acceded to the preliminaries. 

§ XXXII. In the East Indies, Rear-Admiral Boscawen 
undeitook the siege of Pondicherry, which, in the month 
of August, he bloeked up by sea with his squadron, and 
invested by land with a small army of four thousand 
.Europeans, and about two thousand natives of that coun- 
try. He prosecuted the enterprise with great spirit, and 
took the fort of Area Coupon, at the distance of three 
miles from the town ; then he made his approaches to the 
place, against which he opened batteries, while it was 
bombarded and cannonaded bv the shipping. But the 
fortifications were so strong, tfie garrison so numerous, 
and the engineeis of the enemy so expert in their profes- 
sion, that he made very little progress, and sustained con- 
siderable damage. At length, his army being diminished 
by sickness, and the rainy season approaching, he ordered 
the artillerv and stores to be re-embarked ; and raising the 
siege on tfie si.\th day of October returned to Fort St. 
David, after having lost about a thousand men in this ex- 
pedition. In the sequel, several ships ol his squadron, and 
above twelve hundred sailors, perished in a hurricane. 
The naval force of Great Britain was more successful in 
the West Indie.s. Rear-Admiial Knowles, with a s<|uadton 
of eight ships, attacked Fort Louis, on tlie south side ot 
Hispaniola, which after a warm action of three hours was 
surrendered on capitulation, and dismantled. Tlien he 
made an abortive attempt upon St. Jago de Cuba, and re- 
turned to Jamaica, extremely chagrined at his distmpoint- 
ment, which he imputed to the misconduct of Captain 
Dent, who was tried in England by a court-martial, and 
honourably acquitted. On the first day of October, the same 
admiral cruising in the neighbourhood of the Havannah, 
with eight ships of the line, encountered a Spanish squad- 
ron of nearly the same strength, under the command of 
tlie Admirals Reggio and Spinola. Tlie engagement be- 
gan between two and three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
continued with intervals till eight in the evening, when the 
enemy retired to the Havannah, with the loss of tw'o 
ships; one of which struck to the British admiral, and the 
other was, two days after, set on fire by her ow n com- 
mander, that she might not fall into the hands of the 
English. Mr. Knowles taxed some of his captains with 
misbehaviour, and they recriminated on his conduct On 
their return to England, a court-martial was the conse- 
quence of the mutual accusations. Those who adhered to 
tne commander, and the others whom he impeached, were 
inflamed against each other, with the most rancorous 
resentment. The admiral himself did not escape uncen- 
sured : two of his captains were reprimanded : but Cap- 
tain Holmes, who had displayed uncommon courage, was 
honourably acquitted. Their animosities did not end with 
the court-martial. A bloodless encounter happened be- 
tween the admiral and Captain Powlett: but Captain 
Innes and Captain Clarke, meeting by appointment in 
Hyde Park with pistols, the former was mortally wounded, 
and died next morning ; the latter v/as tried, and con- 
demned for murder, but indulged with his majesty s par- 
don. No naval transaction of any consequence happened 
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m the European seas, during the course of tins summer. 
In January, indeed, the Magnannne, a Fiench ship of the 
line, was taken in the channel by twm English cruisers, 
after an obstinate engagement : and the privateers took a 
considerable number of merchant ships from the enemy. 

§ XXXIII. The plenipotentiaries still continued at 
Aix-ia-Ciiapelle, discussing all the ai tides of the definitive 
treaty, which was at length concluded and signed on the 
seventli day of October. Ht was founded on former treaties, 
which weie now expressly confirmed, from that of West- 
phalia to the last concluded at London and Vienna. The 
contracting parties agreed. That the prisoners on each side 
should be mutually released without ransom, and all con- 
quests restored i that the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and 
Guastalla, should be ceded as a settlement to the Infant 
Don Philip, and the heirs male of his body; but in case 
of his ascending the throne of Spain, or of the two Sicilies, 
or his dying without male issue, that they should reveit to 
the Iiouse of Austria: that the King of Great Britain 
should, immediately after the ratification of this treaty, 
send two persons of rank and distinction, to reside in 
France, as hostages, until restitution should be made of 
Cape Breton, and all the other conquests which his 
Britannic ma)esty should have achieved in the East or 
West Indies, before or after the preliminaries were signed ; 
that the assiento contract, with the article of the am iial 
ship, should be confirmed for four years, during whicli the 
enjoyment of that privilege was suspended since the com- 
mencement of the present w'ar ; that Dunkirk should re- 
main fortified on the land side, and towards the sea 
continuing on the footing ot former treaties.^ All the con- 
tracting powers became guarantees to the King of Prussia 
for the duchy of Silesia and the county of Glatz, as he at 
present possessed them ; and they likewise engaged to 
secure the Empress-Queen of Hungary and Bohemia in 
possession of her lieieclitary dominionSj ciccorfling to the 
pranmalic sanction. The other articles les'ul.iled the foims 
and times fixed for this mutual restitution, as well as for 
tlie termination of hostilities in different paits of the 
world. But the right of Enirhsh subjects to navigate in 
the American sens, without being subject to search, was 
not once mentioned, though this claim was the original 
source of the differences between Gieat Britain and Sj>oin : 
nor weie the limits of Acadia ascertained. This and all 
other disiiutes were left to the discussion of comniissanes. 
We have already observed, that after the troubles of the 
empire began, the v;ar was no longer maintained on 
British principles. It became a continental contest, and 
was prosecuted on the side ol the allies without conduct, 
spirit, or unanimity. In the Netherlands they were out- 
numbered and outwitted by tlie enemy. They never 
hazarded a battle without sustaining a defeat. Their vast 
armies, paid by Great Britain, lay inactive, and beheld one 
fortress reduced after another, until the whole country 
subdued ; and as their generals fought, their plenipotenti- 
aries negociated. At a time wdien their affairs began to 
wear the most promising aspect, when the arrival of the 
Russian auxiliaries would iiave seemed an undoubted 
superiority in llie field j when the British fleets^ had 
trampled on the naval power of France and Spain, inter- 
cepted their supplies of treasure, and cut off all their le- 
sources of commerce; the British ministers seemed to 
treat w'ilhout liie least legard to the honour and advantage 
of their country. They left her most valuable and neces- 
sary riglits ot trade unowmed and undecided i they sub- 
scribecT to the insolent demand of sending the nobles of 
the realm to grace the court and adorn the triumphs of hei 
enemv; and they tamely gave u|) her conquests in North 
America, of more consequence to her traffic than all the 
other dominions for which the powers at war contended . 
they gave up the important isle of Cape Bieton, in ex- 
change for a petty factory in the East Indies, bel^onging 
to a "private company, whose existence had been deemed 
prejudicial to the commonwealth. What then were the 
fruits which Britain reaped from this long and desperate 
war! 'A dreadful expense of blood and treasure,'' disgrace 
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upon disgrace, an additional load of grievous imposition, 
and the national debt accumulated to the enormous sum 
of eighty millions sterling. 


BOOK HI. 


CHAP. I. 

^ I. KcflectJ US OH l!if HI »cp. ^ 1 1 I lu Print t of W .ilcs s atiher* nis fotti 
tlio opposilion till (- b.irnt l»T (it tlip iinni ? IV Sissiem o)» ii 
t'd, C' \ . UelMfe (Til the t VI ShppIh s ir ihtul 0 \t! I\ 

orbitant (ieni.iml of iIr> i-iiihk (}im r n opj h m 1 v 1 H \ ir>l>*itt (nntost 
conctrnttu’ tlt»* n’s lull ^ I\ (Jl»M»tHms fu tin* ijimIiux lull 
^ \. Uill fur hnutin,; Uie li no cl a Boltin rS '■* r\ irr. ^ \ I Mi isuits 
takrn with rt*sp*-ct fu the Alrit in Ir.uh t .Ml '^iluine f<« 
t!ip Unii'h lisliM \ t .\ n I. A ti nil pi tu op* n tlii'minnu m to lliuUnirs 
bat <5 -\I\. Plan lor tninmiii; liie n«\> t *W ( rntlU«>s nntioDs 
tiMih* li\ the oppfiMtnm t \ ^ I . ^( ' < ritn m m n im«I up n <(»uip*«tinl» nis 
ntlHIiiril t \VIK lliiVrol N( urastlfi linx n rliann ibiriil tin* iiiiin r 
sity ol (.anibriilcp $ \\ III, I iimnlts in dilli rtnl p.iri^ i*! Ilu km..' 
ilom ^ \I heiui* li r n ''illlrinont in No aSnihi t .V\ lown 
o| Ilaht.ix frunuiid. *' .\ \ I 1 mu li atti rnpl lo ^^Itlc flu Himilof lo 
Im^o. ' A' A 1 1. Urjoii im.' mr llir pi u » o| /\i\ I » Ch tptUe 5 A \ 111. 
Preiniiier’s pIiIi *^nn at P.tm ^ \ A I V’ Appc.u.mct of .i 

rupture betwnn ]lu<isii and SukIhi. t AW. Inlrrpomtion of the 
iMiip lit Priiv^i i ^ AW 1 Mi.isuris f(ktn to fhp Irnuli 
^ AKVIl. ( ondnrt of Ihi ditfiunt luruiu'ui poiurs c \\V'IIi 
In^olenic of tile iiarlurj (oisor’i t .\\l\ nisiurltmces in I n>l.ind. 
t A.\A.. he't'jinn opemil 5 .\\\I Sulijut' o| dibifr 5 \\AII 
Scheme lor rcdncin.; the iiit* ti^l rif the n tfmn «I diM t A \ \ I M. Act 
piv«(d Jor lint purpose, t AAMV Niuinutinv lull j \\\\ Mill 
for nicoura-’inj; ilicitnportttion ot iron liotn Ariuric.i 5 \ \\ \ 1 I m 
tion of Ilu llj itpli liernnc fl^ll* n t.WXV'll \r%v \irir.incotnpm\ 
^XX.Wtn \v isitninslrr cknion t A.\\l\ I Jirflupt ike** in I/in 
don t A I . Pestilential U\ir at ilu st'soun in Ilu old I ad* % t A I I 
Disputes betwcMi Ilu'^M and ''wuhn ? \ | II I'l 1 1 for eh rim? the 
AriliiiiiO lo^oph Uin? ot du Homing i \l Ml (>|>p >''itton ot the 
Ktn? 0 * Pruv^M 5 XI I' f M^j^u^e^ n itb tin litiuh alxttit tiu limits 
ot Scufi < ^XlV lirti\ MilliVjMiM 'XIVI ''t vMon o| turd 

5 ,\D\II DilMti* on tli« ad(tr»s 4 *) AM 111 Suppiuv crantifj 
^ A LI X Dtidlt a*! ) lb »ractir of the I'niii e ol \\ de« j 1 nl 

ofaiPCMJM in t »'e ol a minor ^<u« rei?n ^ II (t* n> r d tu oir tit/ « 
Him bill *'111 ( ei\‘-nr( pis«*.d up-ui a ptjer umfl«d ( on>iii(itinn \1 
iJucfieN. •> flit ProretditiLN oMIie (. o n(non> on du \\»>t •inNt«r«h< 
tinn 5 Li V Mr Mui fa\ s- nl prpoiu r lo N < w i,Mte ^ fV lluMtMott 
i-liiset! M>le(dlertd 

A D flH M Tlir |ic.icp of Ai\-l,i-rhnpellc.ho\\e\cr 
‘ unst.ilile or iinrlonous it niiL'Iit .ipfiiMr to 
those feiv who understood llie niUusls, .md All lor the 
honour, of tluir couiUrv, w.\s nineilln A ss not unwLltome 
to the nation in treiirral. The Hrilisli miiiisti\ will alv.a\s 
find It inoro ditliciilt to s.itisf\ iliu pcop'e at the end of a 
suecLSsfol c.iiiip.iii.'n, ihnii at the eonrhision of an unfor- 
tunate w.ir. The r.nelish are impationl of miscarri.iL'e 
and dis.ippointmem, and too apt to be intoMt.Ued with 
Melon. At tins period tliej were tind of the biiniKiis, 
and sick ol tlie diser.ue-, to winch ihcw had been expo-.erl 
in the coiir>e of scrcii tedious c.imp.vii;nb. Tlies hid sn(- 
fered considei.ilile Inssc- and interniplion in the .irtiilc of 
commerce, wlncli was the source of their nation.d opulence 
and power; llle^ knew it would iiecc>s,ird\ be tloeunl 
w itli addition d dmiC' for the mamteiiancc of a conti- 
neiit.d w.ir, and the siipjiort of fnrciL’ii snb'.idiaiics ; .md 
lliej drew \ery Aunt ]ires.u;cs of future succc". eilhcr fiom 
iheioiidiict of ilieir allies, or the eapaeitj of tlieir com- 
maiider>. To a jicople iiinuciited In these considerations, 
ihe restoration of a tree tnide, the respite from that aiiMots 
and suspense wliieli the prosecution of a w.ir neiei f.iil’s 
in engender, and the prospect of a speedy deliver.uiee from 
diseourattiri!,' restraint and oppressne Impositions, wire 
advantages that sw eelcned tlie hitter dr.iii!!lit of a rlislioiiour- 
able treaty, and induced the majority of the nation to .ae- 
rpiiesee in the praco, not h.ucl\ witliout murimiriiig, hut 
enrii with some decree of satisfaction and applause. 

§ II. Immediately after the cseliaiige of ratincntinns at 
Ai\-la-Cliapellc the armies were hroken up; tlie .allies in 
tlie Netherlands watlidrew tlirar several proportions ol 
troops; the rrcnch heean to eiaetiale Flanders; and the 
English forces averc le-einh.irked for tlicir owai eountrs. 
His Brilaiinic majesty returned (roin Ins German doin'i- 
inons in Novemher, liavint; landed near Marcate iii Kent, 
after a daiiL'eroiis p.iss.ice; and on the twcnta-niiilli of 
the same montli he ojiened tlio session of ii.ailiamcnl. Bv 
tins time the misunderstanding between the first two jier- 

iiRi r been <;cii 5 ibl\ incr»',i^m » for tiu xe fnrU \cirs: Hip >r->rlv tiuilnmcf , 
woollen . sp<iiis. trorii tin \i»rl71Btn 17 ini luMi i , umouiili il |o .jiioiit ^ 
tbre* nuHioub •in«J .1 )m1i, wliicIi was.»>pdrl> mcreaic on tiio rtUiiium, ot j 


I sonatres of the royal family liad been increased by a fresh 
succession of matter. The Piince of Wales had held a 
couit of Stannary, in quality of Duke of Cornwall ; and 
revived some claims attached to that dignits, which, had 
they been admitted, would have greatly augmented his 
influence among the Cornish horoeiL'lis. These efforts 
roused the jealousy of the administration, winch had 
alwaes coiisideicd them as an interest wholly dependent 
on the crown : and, therefore, the pretensions of Ins royal 
highness were ojiposed by the whole weight of the minis- 
li t- 1 1 IS adheients, resenting tlie«e hostilities as an injury 
to ihpii loyal m.ister, immediately joined the remnant of 
the foimeroppo'.itioinn parliament, and resolved to count- 
eiaet all the ministerial measures that should fall under 
their cognizance ; at leasl they determined to seize every 
oppnitnnity of thwaitinir the seivants of the crown, in 
cveiy scheme or piojiosal that had not an evident tendency 
to the advantage of the nation. This hand of auxiliaries 
was headed by tlie Earl of E — t, Dr. Lee, and NIr. N — t. 
The fust llossev^ed a species of cloipience rather plausible 
than powerful ; he spoke with fluency and fire: his spirit 
was hold anil rnter|irismi:, liis apiirehension quick, and 
his lopartie soieie. Dr. Lee was a man of extensive eru- 
dition, and irrenrnacliahle monds, particularly versed in 
the civil law, w null he profcsvcd, and perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the constitution of Ins country. Mr. N — t 
was an orator of middling abilities who harangued iijiori 
all subjects mdi'-crimmately, and supplied with confidence 
scliat he w lilted in capacity: he had been at some pains 
to study the business of the House, as well as to under- 
stand the machine of iiovcimnent ; and was tolerably well 
heard, as he "onerally spoke witli an anjiearanco of good 
hiiinour, and liaz.irdcd everv whimsical idea, as it rose tn 
lus imaeiiiation. But J.oid Bolinghroko is said to have 
been the ihief spring, which, in secret, aetnated the de- 
liberations of the prince's roiirt. That notileman, seem- 
iiigh spqiHslcred fiom the tumults of a public lilc, resided 
at liittorsia, where he was visited like a sainted slinno by 
.ill the disiinuuished votaries of wit, eloquence, and politi- 
cal ambition. There he was cultivated and admiied for 
the t'loqiience of Ins manners, and the charms of Ins enn- 
ceisition T)ic prince’s cnriosiiy was first captivated hy 
Ills character, and Ins esteem w.as afterwards secured hv 
ihu irrcsistihlc address of that e.xtranrdmarj personnuo, 
who conlinucd in a regular proi;ression to insinuate hmi- 
sclf still furlher and fiirllicr into the i;ood graces of his 
roy.al (latroii. How far the conduct of Ins royal liighius^ 
was influtnccil by the private adyicc of this nobleman yye 
shall not pretend to determine: hut, certain it is, the friends 
of the immstry pro|ni;ated a rcjinrl, that he yvas the dic- 
l.itor of those mc.isiircs winch the prince adopted; and 
llial, uiuAr tlio specious nretoxt of altacliment to the heir 
apiiau'iit of tlic noyyii, lip roiicc.iled his ro.d aim, yyliicli 
yy.is to perpctu.ile tlie breach in the royal family. ^Vhat- 
oyer Ins si'iilimcnts :ind motiycs micht have been, tliis 
yyas no otlierthan a rcyival of the old nnnisierial clamour, 
that a mail cannot he yvell alleclrd to the kin::, if ho pre- 
tends to censure any measure of the admintstration. 

§ HI. 'Hie yvcielit yy Inch the o|ipositioii derived from 
these neyv confedcrites iii the House of Commons yvas 
still erp.iily overhalanecd by the jioyver, influence, and 
ability tliat sustained c\ery ministerial project. Mr. Pel- 
ham, yylio chiefly managed the holm of affaiis, yyas gene- 
nilly esteemed as a man of honesty and eandonr, actuated 
by a sincere love for his country, though he had been edu- 
rated 111 erroneous principles of government, and in some 
measure obliged to prosecute a fatal system, yvliicli de- 
scended to him by inlieiitance. At this time he numbered 
Mr, Pilt among Ins felloyv-ministers, and yvas moreover 
.supported by many other individuals of distineuished 
abilities; amom: yvliom the first place in point of trenius 
yyas due to Mr. M. yylio executed the office of solicitor- 
trener.d. Tins gentleman, tlie son of a noble family in 
Noith Britain, had raised himself to a creat eminence at 
the bar, hy a most keen intuitive spirit of apprehension, 
that seemed lo seize every ohjeci at first elanie; an innate 
sagacity, that saved the trouble of intense application ; 

Titr }iiin<lriil Hiniix uui ] rumh .»hn\f Ijip ninlinm frooi 171fl lo 17 CI, Frorn 
thix Hrtiilf, Ilu iiaittr m ill contei\c live prodigioub extent and importance 
111 tlie Hnh>«U (oiiuncric. 
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and an irresistible stream of eloquence, that flowed pure 
and classical, strong and copious, reflecting, in tlie most 
conspicuous point of view, the subjects over which it 
rolled, and sweeping before it all the slime of formal hesi- 
tation, and all the entangling weeds of chicanery. Yet, 
the servants of the crown were not so implicitly attached 
to the first minister as to acquiesce in all his jilans, and 
dedicate their time and talents to the support of every 
court measure indiscriminately. This was one material 
point in uhich Mr. Pelham deviated from the maxims of 
nis predecessor, who admitted of no contradiction from 
any of his adherents or fellow-servants, but insisted on 
sacrificing tlieir whole perception and faculties to his con- 
duct and disposal. That sordid deference to a minister 
no longer characterized the subordinate instruments of the 
administration. It was not unusual to see the great officers 
of the goveinment divided in a parliamentary debate, and 
to hear the secietary at \iar opposing with great vehemence 
a clause suggested by the chancellor of the exchequer. 
After all, if we coolly consider those arguments which 
have been bandied about, and retorted with such eagerness 
and acrimony m the House of Commons, and divest them 
of those passionate tropes and declamatory metaphors 
uhicli the spirit of opposition alone had produced, we 
shall find very little left for the subject of dispute, and 
sometimes be puzzled to discover any material source of 
disagreement. 

§ IVh In the month of November his majesty opened 
the session of parliament with a speech, acquainting them. 
That the definitive treaty of peace was at length signed by 
all the parties concerned : That he had made the most 
effectual jirovision for securing the rights and interests of 
his own subjects ; and procured for his allies the best con- 
ditions, which in the present situation of aflairs could be 
obtained. lie said, he had found a general good disposi- 
tion in all the parties to bring the negociation to a happy 
conclusion: and observed, that we might promise our- 
selves a long enjoyment of the blessings of peace. Fi- 
nally, after having remarked that times of tranquillity were 
the proper seasons for lessening the national debt, and 
strengthening the kingdom against future events, he re- 
commended to the Commons the improvement of the 
public revenue, the maintenance of a considerable naval 
force, the advancement of commerce, and the cultivation 
of the arts of peace. This speech, as usual, was echoed 
oack by an address to the throne from both Houses, con- 
taining general expressions of the warmest loyalty and 
gratitude to his majesty, and implying the most perfect 
satisfaction and acquiescence in the articles of the treaty 
of Ai_x-la-Chapelle. 

§ V. The members in the opposition, according to cus- 
tom, cavilled at the nature of this address. They ob- 
served, that the late pacification was the worst and most 
ingloiious of all the bad treaties to which the English 
nation had ever subscribed : that it was equally disgrace- 
ful, indefinite, and absurd ; they said, the British navv had 
gained such an ascendency over the French at sea, that 
the sources of their wealth were already choked up ; that 
the siege of Maestricht would have employed their arms 
in the Low Countries till the arrival of the Russians ; 
and that the accession of these auxiliaries would have 
thrown the superiority into the scale of the allies. They 
did not fail to take notice, that the most important and 
original object of the war was left wholly undecided ; and 
demonstrated the absurdity of their promising, in the ad- 
dress, to make good such engagements as his majesty had 
entered into with his allies, before they knew what those 
engagements were. In answer to these objections, the 
ministers replied. That the peace was in itself rather better 
than could be expected ; and that the smallest delay might 
have proved fatal to the liberties of Europe. They affirm- 
ed, that the Dutch were upon the point of concluding a 
neutrality, in consequence of which their troops would 
have been withdrawn from the allied army ; and in that 
case, even the addition of the Russian auxiliaries would 
not have rendered it a match for the enemy. They assert- 
ed, that if the war had been prolonged another year, the 
national credit of Great Britain must have been entirely 
ruined, manv of the public funds having sunk below par 
in the preceding season, so that the ministry had begun to 


despair of seeing the money paid in on the new subscrip- 
tion. vVith resiiect to the restoration of C.qic Breton, the 
limits of Nova Scotia, and the right of na\ ig.itmg w uhout 
search in the American seas, which right had been kltun- 
established in the treatj, they declared, that the first was 
an unnecessary expense, of no consequence to Grr.it Dr.- 
tain ; and that the other two were points in dispute, to be 
amicably settled in private confeiences by commissaries 
duly authorized ; but by no means articles to be establish- 
ed b\ a general treaty. 

§ Vl. What the opposition wanted in strength, it en- 
deavoured to make up with spirit and perseverance. 
Everv ministerial motion and measure, was canvassed, 
sifted, and decried with uncommon art and vivacity : but 
all this little availed against the single article of superior 
numbers; and accordingly this was the source of certain 
triumph in ail debates in which the servants of the crown 
were united. The nation had reason to expect an imme- 
diate mitigation in the article of annual expense, consider- 
ing the number of troops and ships of war which had 
been reduced at the ratification of the treaty ; but they 
were disagreeably undeceived in finding themselves again 
loaded with very extraordinary impositions, for the pay- 
ment of a vast debt which government had contracted 
in the course of the war, notwithstanding the incredible 
aids granted by parliament. The committee of supply 
established four points of consideration, in their delibera- 
tions concerning the sums necessary to be raised ; namely, 
for fulfilling tlie engagements which the parliament had 
entered into with his majesty, and the services undertaken 
for the success of the war ; for discharging debis contract- 
ed by government for making good deficiencies ; and for 
defraying the current expense of the year. It appeared, 
that the nation owed four-and-forty thousand pounds to the 
Elector of Bavaria ; above thirty thousand to the Duke of 
Brunswick ; the hkesum to the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel ; 
and near nine thousand pounds to the Elector of Mentz. 
The Queen of Hungary claimed an arrear of one hundred 
thousand pounds. The city of Glasgow, in North Bri- 
tain, presented a petition, praying to be reimbursed the 
sum of ten thousand pounds, extorted from that corpora- 
tion by the son of the pretender, during the rebellion. 
One hundred and twelve thousand pounds were owing to 
the forces in North America and the East Indies ; besides 
near half a million due on extraordinary expenses incurred 
by the land forces in America, Flanders, and North Bri- 
tain, by the office of ordnance, and other services of the 
last year, to which the parliamentary provision did not ex- 
tend. The remaining debt of the ordnance amounted to 
above two hundred and thirty thousand pounds : but the 
navy bills could not be discharged for less than four mil- 
lions. An addition of two millions three hundred and 
seventy-four thousand three hundred thirty-three pounds 
fifteen shillings and two pence was also required for the 
current service of the year. In a word, the whole annual 
supply exceeded eight millions sterling — a sum at which 
the whole nation expressed equal astonishment and dis- 
gust. It was charged upon the duties on malt, mum, 
cyder, and perry, tlie land tax at four shillings in the 
pound, annuities on the sinking fund, an application of 
one million from that deposit, and the loan of the like 
sum to be charged on the first aids of next session. The 
number of seamen was reduced to seventeen thousand, 
and that of the land forces to eighteen tho>'sand eight 
hundred and fifty-seven, including guards and garri- 
sons. 

§ VII. Every article of expense, however, was warmly 
disputed by the anti-courtiers ; especially the demand of 
the Queen of Hungary, which was deemed unreasonably 
exorbitant and rapacious, considering the seas of blood 
which we had shed, and the immensity of treasure we 
had exhausted, for her benefit : and surely the subjects of 
this nation had some reason to complain of an indulgence 
of this nature, granted to a power winch they had literally 
snatched from the brink of rnin — a power whose quar- 
rel they had espoused with a degree of enthusiasm that 
did much more honour to their gallantry than to their dis- 
cretion — a power that kept aloof, with a stateliness of pride 
peculiar to herself and family; and beheld her British 
auxiliaries fighting her battles at their own expense : while 
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she squandered away, in the idle pageantry of haibarous 
magnificence, those ample subsidies which they advanced 
111 order to maintain her armies, and furnish out her pro- 
portion of the war. The leaders of the opposition neglect- 
ed no opportunity of imbittering the triumphs ol their 
adversaries ; they inveighed against the extravagance of 
grantinir sixteen thousand pounds for the pa} ol general 
staff officers, during a peace that required no such estab- 
lishment, especially at a juncture when the national en- 
cumbrances rendered it absolutely necessary to practise 
every expedient of economi. They even combated the 
request of the city of Glasgow, to be indemnified foi the 
extraordinary exaction it underwent fiom the rebels, 
though It appeared from unquestionable evidence, that 
this extraordinary contribution was exacted on account of 
that city’s peculiar attachment to the reigning family : that 
It had always iniariably adhered to revolution princi- 
ples; and, with an unequalled spirit ol loyalty and zeal 
foi the protestant succession, distinguished itself both in 
the Inst and preceding rebellion. 

§ VIII. But the most violent contest arose on certain 
regulations which the ministry wanted to establish in two 
bills, lelating to the sea and land service. The first, undei 
the title of a bill for amending, explaining, and reducing 
into one act of parliament the laws relating to the navv, 
was calculated solely with a view of subjecting half-pay 
officers to martial law' — a design which not only furnished 
the opposition with a plausible handle for accusing the 
ministers, as intending to encioach upon the constitution, 
in Older to extend the influence of the crown ; but also 
alarmed the sea-officers to such a degree, that they assem- 
bled to a considerable number, with a view to deliberate 
upon the proper means of defending their privileges and 
linerties fiom invasion. The result of their consultations 
was a petition to the House of Commons, subscribed bv 
three admirals and forU-seven captains, not membeis of 
parliament, representing. That the bill in ag'tation contain- 
ed several clauses, tending to the injury and dishonour of 
all naval officers, as well as to the detrinn nt of his majestx’s 
service; and that the lawsaheady in force had beeiialwaxs 
found effectual for securing the service of officers on half- 
pay upon the most pressing occasions : thev, therefore, 
noped, that they should not he subjected to new hardships 
and discouragements; and begged to be heard by their 
counsel, before the committee of the whole House, touch- 
ing such parts of the bill as they apprehended would be 
injurious to themselves and the other officers of his ma- 
jesty’s navv This petition was presented to the House by 
Sir John Norris, and the motion lor its being read was se- 
conded bv Sir Peter Warren, whose character was universally 
esteemed and beloved in the nation. This measure had 
like to have produced very serious consequences. Many 
commaiideis and subalterns had repaired to the admiraltv, 
and threatened, in plain terms, to throw up their com- 
missions in case the bill should pass into a law ; and a 
general ferment was begun among all the subordinate 
membeis of the navy. A motion was made, That the peti- 
tioners, according to’ their request, should he heard by their 
counsel ; and this proposal was strongly urged bv the 
first orators of the anti-ministerial association ; but the 
minister, confiding in his own strength, reinforced by the 
abilities of Mr Put, Mr. Littleton, and Mr. Fox the secre- 
tary at war, strenuously opposed the motion, which, upon 
a division, was thrown out ny a great majoritv. The seve- 
ral articles of the bill were afterwards separately debated 
with great w’armth ; and though Mi. Pelham had, with 
the most disinterested air of candour, repeatedly declared 
that he required no suppoi t even from his own adherents, 
but that which might arise from reason unrestrained, and 
full conviction, he, on this occasion, leaped all the fi iiit from 
their zeal and attachment which could be expected Irom 
the most implicit complaisance. Some plausible amend- 
ments of the most exceptionable clauses were offered, paiti- 
cularly of that which imposed an oath upon the members of 
every court-martial, that they should not, on any account, 
disclose the opinions or transactions of any such tribunal. 
This was considered as a sanction, under which anv court- 
martial might commit the most flagrant arts of injustice 
and oppression, which even parliament itself could not re- 
dress, because it w'ould be impossible to ascertain the truth. 


eternally sealed up by this absurd obligation. The amend- 
ment proposed was, that the members ol a court-martial 
might reveal the transactions and operations of it, in all 
cases wherein the courts of justice, as the law now stands, 
have a right to interfere, if required thereto by eitlier 
House of parliament: a very reasonable mitigation, which, 
however, was rejected by the majority. Neveitheless, the 
suspicion of an intended encroachment had raised such a 
clamour without doors, and diffused the odium of this 
measure so generally, that the minister thought proper to 
diop the projected article of war, subjecting the leformed 
officers of the navy to the jurisdictions of courts-maitial ; 
and the bill being also softened in other particulars, during 
Its passage through the upper House, at length received 
the royal assent. ' 

§ IX. The flame which this act had kindled, was rather 
increased than abated on the appearance of a new mutiny 
bill replete with divers innovations, tending to augment 
the influence of the crown, as well as the authority and 
power of a military jurisdiction. All the articles of w’ar 
established since the reign of Charles the Second, were 
submitted to tbe inspection of the Commons ; and in these 
appeared a gradual spirit of encioach ment, almost imper- 
ceptibly deviating from the civil institutes of the English 
constitution, towards the establishment of a military do- 
minion. Bv this new bill a power was vested in any com- 
mander-in-chief, to revise and coriect any legal sentence 
of a court-martial, by which the members of such a court, 
corresponding with the nature of a civil jury, weie render- 
ed absolutely useless, and the commander in a great 
measure absolute; for he had not only the power of sum- 
moning such officers as he might choose to sit on any trial, 
a prerogative unknown to any civil court of judicature ; 
but he was also at libeity to review and alter the sentence; 
so that a man was subject to two trials for the same offence, 
and the commander-in-chief was judge both of the guilt 
and the punishment. By the final clause of this bill, mar- 
tial law was extended to all officcis on half-pay; and the 
same arguments which had been urged against this article 
in t''e navv bill, were now repeated and reinforced with 
double fervour. Many reasons were ofl’ered to piove that 
the half-pay was allotted as a recompence for past services ; 
and the opponents of the bill affirmed, that such an article, 
bv augmenting the dependants of the crown, might be very 
dangerous to the constitution. On the other hand, the 
partisans of the ministry asserted, that the half-pay was 
granted as a retaining fee, and that originally all those 
who enjoyed this indulgence vv'ere deemed to be in actual 
service, consequently subject to martial law. Mr. Pitt, 
who at this time exercised the office of paymaster-general 
vvithaiigonr of integrity unknown to the most disinter- 
ested of all his predecessors in that department, espoused 
the clause in dispute, ns a necessary extension of military 
discipline, which could never be attended with any bad 
consequence to the liberty of the nation. Tlie remarks 
which he made on this occ.asion implied an opinion, that 
our liberties wholly existed in dependence upon the di- 
rection of the sov'ereign, and the virtue of the army. “ To 
that virtue (said he) we trust even at this hour, small as 
our army is ; to that viitue we must have trusted, had this 
bill been modelled as its warmest opposers could have 
wished; and without this viitue, should the Lords, the 
Commons, and the people of England, entiench them- 
selves behind p.iichmentup to the teeth, the sword will 
find a piassage to the vitals of the constitution.” All the 
disputed articles ofthe bill being sustained on the shoulders 
of a great majoiity, it was conveyed to the upper House, 
where It excited another violent contest. Upon the question 
whether officers on half-pay liad not been subject to mar- 
tial law', the ludges were consulted and divided in their 
sentiments. The Earl of Bath declared his opinion, that 
martial law did not extend to reformed officers : and 
opened all the sluices of his ancient eloquence. He ad- 
mitted a case which was urged, of seven officers on half- 
pay, who, being taken in actual rebellion at Preston, in the 
year 1745, had been executed on the spot by maitial law, 
111 consequence of the king’s express order. He candidly 
owned, that he himself was secretary at war at that period ; 
that he had approved of this order, and even transmitted 
It to General Carpenter, who pommanded at Preston ; but 
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now liis opinion was entirely chanced. lie obseived, that 
when the fore-mentioned rebellion first broke out, the House 
presented an address to the kinsr, desiring his majesty 
would be pleased to employ all half-p.iy officers, and 
gratify them with whole pay ; and, indeed, all such officers 
were voted ou whole pay by die House of Commons. 
They were afterwards appnzed of this vote, by an adver- 
tisement in tbe Gazette, and oidered to hold themselves in 
readiness to lepair to such places as should be appointed ; 
and finally commanded to repair by such a day to those 
places on pain of being struck off the half-pav list. These 
precautions would have been unnecessary, had they been 
deemed subject to martial law ; atid the penalty for non- 
obedience would not have been nieielya piivation of their 
pensions, but they would have fallen under the punishment 
of death, as deserteis from the service. His lordship dis- 
tinguished, with great ]iroprietv and preciMon, between a 
step whicli had been precipitately taken in a violent ciisis, 
when the public was heated with apiirehension and lesent- 
ment, ana a solemn law concerted at leisure, during the 
most profound tranquillity. Notw ilhstanding the spirited 
opposition of this nobleman, and some attempts to insert 
additional clauses, tbe bill having undergone a few incon- 
siderable amendments, passed by a very considerable ma- 
jority. 

§ X. Immediately after the mutins bill had passed the 
lower House, another fruitless effort was made liy the op- 
position. The danger of a standing army, on whose r irlue 
the constitution of Great Britain seemed to depend, did 
not fail to alarm the minds of main who were zealously 
attached to the libeities of their countri, and gate hath to 
a scheme, which, if executed, would hare enabled the le- 
gislature to establish a militia tnat must hare ansrrered 
many national purposes, and acted as a constitutional bul- 
rvark against the excesses and ambition of a military stand- 
ing force, under the immediate influence of government. 
The scheme rvhich patriotism conceired, was, tti all proba- 
bility, adopted br partr. A bill rvas brought in, limiting 
the time bevnmi rvhicli no soldier, or non-commissioned 
officer, should be compelled to continue in the service. 
Had this limitation taken place, such a lotatioii of soldieis 
rvould have ensued among the. common people, that in a 
few years every peasant, labourer, and inferior tradesman 
in the kingdom would have undeistood the exercise of 
arms : and perhaps the people in general rrould hare con- 
cluded that a standing army rvas altogether unnecessary. 
A pioject of this nature could not, for obvious reasons, Ce 
agreeable to the administration, and therefore the bill rras 
rendered abortire; for, after having been trvice read, it 
rvas postponed from time to time, till the parliament rras 
prorogued, and iier'er appeared in the sequel. Such rrere 
the chief subjects of debate betrveen the ministry and the 
opposition, composed, as rre have already observed, of the 
Jinnee's servants and the remains of tiie coumry party, 
this last being headed by Lord Strange, son of the Earl of 
Derby, and Sir Francis Dashrvood ; the formei a noble- 
man of distinguished abibtes, keen, penetrating, eloquent, 
and sagacious; the other frank, spirited, and sensible. 

§ XI. It must be orvned, however, for the honour of 
the ministry, that if they carried a ferv unpojiular measuies 
rvith a high hand, they seemed earnestlv desirous of making 
amends to the nation, by promoting divers regulations for 
the benefit and improremerit of commerce, which actualh 
took jilace in the ensuing session of jiarliament. One of 
the principal objects of this nature which fell under their 
cognizance, was the trade to the coast of Guinea : a very- 
important branch of traffic, whether considered as a market 
of British manufactures, or as the source that supplied the 
English plantations with negroes. This was originally 
monopolized by a joint-stock company, which had from 
time to time deuced considerable sums from the legisla- 
ture, for enabling them the better to support certain forts 
or castles on tbe coast of Africa, to facilitate the commerce 
and protect the merchants. In the sequel, however, the 
exclusive privilege having been judged piejudicial to the 
national trade, the coast was laid open to all British sub- 
jects, indiscriminately, on condition of their paying a cer- 
tain duty towards defray ing the expense of the forts and 
factories. This expedient did not answer the purposes for 
which It had been contrived. The separate traders, instead 


of receiving any benefit from the protection of the company, 
industriously avoided their castles, as the receptacles of 
tyranny and oppression. The company, whether fiom the 
misconduct or knavery of their directors, contracted such 
a load of debts as their stock was unable to discharge. 
They seemed to neglect the traffic, and allowed their castles 
to decay. In a word, their ciedit being e.xhausted, and 
their creditors gi owing clamorous, they presented a peti- 
tion to the Iloii'.e of Commons, disclosing then distresses, 
and iinjiloringsuch assistance as should enable them not only 
to pay their debts, but also to maintain the forts m a de- 
fensible condition. This petition recommended to the 
House III a message fioin ins majesty, was corroborated 
by another 111 behalf of the comjiaiiv’s creditors. Dneis 
merchants of London, interested in the trade of Africa and 
the British plantations in America, petitioned the House, 
that, as the Afiican trade was of the utmost importance to 
the nation, and could not be supported without forts and 
settlements, some effectual meat s should be sj eedih taken 
lor piotecting and extending tins raluable branch of com- 
merce. A fourth was ofleied by the merchants of Liver- 
pool, repiescntnig that the secuiity and protection of the 
trade of Africa must always jirmcipally depend upon his 
inajestr’s ships of war being properly stationed on that 
coast, and seasonably lelieved ; and that such forts and 
settlements as might be judged necessary, for marks of 
sovereignty and possession, would prove a nuisance and 
burthen to the trade, should they remain in the hands of 
ant joint-stock company, whose private interest always 
had been, and ever would be, found incompatible with 
the interest of the separate and open trader. They there- 
fore jirayed, that the said forts might either be taken into 
Ins majesty’s immediate possession, and sujiported by the 
jmblic, or commuted to the merchants trading on' that 
coast, in sucli a manner as the House should judge expe- 
dient, without vesting m them any other advantage, or 
right to the commerce, hut what should be common to all 
Ills majesty’s subjects. This remonstrance was succeeded 
by another, to the same effect, from the master, wardens, 
assistants, and commonalty of the society of merchant ad- 
venturers within the city of Bristol. All these petitions 
were referred to a committee appointed to deliberate on 
tins subject; who agreed to certain resolutions, implying 
that the trade to Africa should be free and open ; that the 
British forts and settlements on that coast ought to be 
maintaine I, and put under jiroper direction ; and that, in 
order to carry on the African trade in the most beneficial 
manner to these kingdoms, all the British subjects trading 
to Africa should be united m one open company, without 
am joint stock, or power to trade as a corporation. A bill 
w.is immediately founded on these resolutions, which 
alarmed the company to such a degree, that they had re- 
course to anotliei petition, demonstrating their right to the 
coast of Africa, .and exjuessing their reliance on the justice 
of the House, that they should not be deprived of their 
projieitv without an adequate consideration. In a few 
days, a second address was ofiered by their creditors, cora- 
jilaimiig of the company’s mismanagement, promising to 
sunendcr their right, ns the yvisdom of pailiament should 
jirescribe; praying that their debts might be inquired into ; 
and that the equivalent to be granted for the company’s 
possessions might be secured and applied, in the first 
Jilace, for their benefit. The Commons, in consequence 
of this petition, ordered the company to produce a list of 
their debts, together w-ith a copy of their charter, and tivo 
lemonslrances, yvhich their creditors had presented to them 
before this application to parliament. A committee of the 
whole llouse, having deliberated on these jiapers and pe- 
titions, and heard the company by their counsel, resolved 
to giie them a reasonable compensation for their chaiter, 
lands, forts, settlements, slaves, and effects, to be, in 
the first Jilace, applied towards the payment of their cre- 
ditors. A bill being formed accordingly, passed the Com- 
mons, and was conveyed to the upper House, xvliere a 
great many objections were started; and for the piesent 
it yyas dropped until a more unexceptionable plan should 
be concerted. In the meantime, their lordships .ad- 
die^sedhis majesty, that the lords commissioners for trade 
and jilantations might be directed to prejiare a scheme on 
this subject, to be laid before both Houses of parliament 
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nt the be!;innin£ oi next session : that instant orders 
should be jtivcn for the preserving and securing the forts 
and settlements on the coast of Guinea belonging to 
Great Britain : and, that puoper persons should be appoint- 
ed to examine into the condition of those forts, as veil as 
of the militarx stores, slaies, and res'cls belonging to the 
Afneaii companx, so as to make a faithful report of these 
particulars, xvitli all possible expedition. 

5 XII. Tlie mmistrv having professed an inclination, 
and indeed shov n a disposition, to promote and extend 
the commerce of the kingdom, the Commons rr-ohed to 
take some st.’|)s for eiicouraring the vhile fi-hcry along 
tlie northern co.ist of the island, v. hicli i- an inexhaustible 
source of xxealth to our industrious neighbour- the Dutch, 
who em|itoy annually a great iiuinbr r of hands and vc-sels 
in this branch of commerce. Tiie scnsihle part of the Brit- 
isli people, reflecting on this subpit, p'ainly fores iiv that 
a tislicry under due legulations, iiiidcrnken with the pro- 
tection and encouragement of the h giskiture, xvould not 
only prove a fund of iialioiial riches, and a nur-ery of sea- 
men ; but likewise, in a grc.it incisure, prevent anv future 
insurrections in the highlands ofScotlind, by diffusing a 
spirit of industn among the ii. lines of that country, who 
finding It in their power to become independent, on the 
fruits of their own labour, would soon ciifninchise them- 
selves from that sl.avisli attachment, by which thev had 
been so long connected witli their landlords the chieftains. 
Accordinglx, a committee was appointed to deliberate on 
the state of the British fishery ; and upon their reporta 
bill was founded for encour.iging the whale fishery on the 
coast of Sp tzbergeii, by a bounty of fortx shillings per ton 
forexery ship equipped for that undertaking. The bill 
having made its xx-ay tlirougli both lloi.sts, and obtained 
the roxal assent, the merchants in diffe-ent jnrts of the 
kingdom, particularlx in Xortli Bruain. began to build and 
fit out ships of great biirtlicii, and p" uli.ir stnicture, for 
the purposes of that fisherx, xx Inch excr 'ince hath been 
car. led on with cquilxigonr and success Diveis mer- 
ch.ints and tnidxrs of London haxing presented to the 
House of Commons a petition, representing the benefits 
that XX ould accrue to the community from a furring and 
cod fisliery, established on prop, r pniu iple-. and car'ied 
on xMlh skill and integrity, tin- r.’monstnnre xxxis rxforred 
to a commitlfe, upon xxlios.e ri-oliitions a bill xxas foriiv'd; 
but. before this could lie di-niS'cd in the House, tlie p.ir- 
lianv lit w.is prorogued, and of consequence tins measure 
pmxed abortixe 

5 .Kill. Tlie next rcguhation propose I in faxonrof trade, 
xx'a; that of laying ojien tlie commerce of Hudson’s bax. 
in the most noriliern parts of .kmerica, xxlicre a sm dl 
monopoly mamtauicd a fexv forts ami settlements, and 
prosecuted a xerx ailx-antagcous fur tridexxub the Indians 
ol tii.it coiitmciit It xxas suggcst-d, that the comp inx bad 
long ago eiinehcd thcmselxes by their exclusixe privilege; 
that tliex tniploxcd no more tli.in four annual ships ; that, 
contrary to an express injunction in llieir charter, thex dis- 
couraged all attempts to discover a norlli-xxcst pass.ige to 
the La-l Indies; tliat they dealt cruellx and iicifuliouslx 
xvitli the poor Indians, xvlio never trukd xxitli them, cx- 
ce|)t XX hen compelled hx nteess tx, so that the bc't part of 
the fur trade had dcxolved to the ciiemii's of Great Britain ; 
and that their txcliisuc pittiit rcstri Uif to xerx narroxv 
limits a hraiicli ol coinnierce, xxliich might be ciillix iteil to 
a prodigious extent, as xxxdl .is to the mtiinte adx.ml.ige of 
Great Britain. Petitions, that the trade of Hudson’s bav 
might be laid open, xxere presented to the Ilou-e bx the 
merchants of London, Gre.it Yarmouth, and \\ olxirhamp- 
ton ; and a committee was a]qioiiited to deliberate upon 
tins subject. On tlie othei hand, tlie companx exerted 
themselves m petitions and pnxate applu.itions, for their 
oxxm jiresenaitioii. The coiiimillee examined manx papers 
and records : and the report xx-as taken into consideration 
by the xxhole House. .Many evidences xxere iiiterr’gated, 
and elaborate sjieeclies m.ide, on both sides of the question 
At length a majority seemed satisfied tliat the traffic on the 
roa-t of Hudson’s bay could not be prescixed xxitliout 
fort' and settlements, xxliicli must be mamiainefl either bv 
an exclusive conijiatix , or at the public expense; and as 
this XX IS not Judged a propev juncture to encumber the 
nation xxitli any di.iige of that kind, the design of dis- 
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solving the company xvas laid aside till a more favourable 
opportunity. 

§ Xr\’. Tne government had, during the war, found 
great difficulty in pressing men for the service of the nax-y 
— a practice, whicli, liowex'er sanctioned by necessity, is 
nex'ertlieless a flagrant encroachment on the liberty of the 
subject, and a violent outrage against the constitution of 
Great Brit.im The ministrx , therefore, had employ ed some 
of their agents to form a scheme for retaining in time of 
peace, bv means of a certain allowance, a number of sea- 
men xxlio should be registered for the purpose, and be ready 
to man a squadron upon any emergency. Such a plan, pro- 
perly regulated, wou'd have been a great adxxmtage to 
commerce, xxhicli is alw.iys distressed by the practice of 
pressing seamen : and at the same time, a great security to 
the kingdom in dangerous conjunctures, xxhen it may be 
necessarx' to equip an armament at a minute’s warning. 
'Die House of Commons being moxed upon this subject, 
agieed to dix'ers resolutions, as a foundation for the bill ; 
but the members in the opposition affecting to represent 
this measure in an odious light, as an imitation of the 
French method of registering seamen xxrithout their oxxm 
consent, Mr. Pelham dropped it, as an unpopular | roj’ect. 

§ XV. Information haxing been receix-ed, that the French 
intended to settle the neutral islands of St. Lucia, Domi- 
nica, St Vincent, and Tobago, in the Vest Indies, the 
nation had t.akcn the alarm in the beginning of the year; 
and a motion xxas made in the House of Commons to ad- 
dress Ills majesty, that he would be graciously jileased to 
gix'e directions for laying before the House copies of the 
mstmctions gix-en to the gox'emors of Birbadoes for ten 
xears last pist, so far as they related to these neutral 
islands; but wlicther the minister was conscious of a neg- 
lect in this ji.articular, or thought such inquiries trenched 
upon the prerogative, be opposed the motion xxitli all his 
might ; and after some debate, the previous question 
[lasscd in the negative. Tins xxas also the fate of another 
motion made by the Earl of E — t for an address, entreat- 
ing Ins majesty xxould submit to the inspection of the 
IIou sp all the jiroposils of peace that had been made bv 
the French king snuc the year xxhich preceded the last 
r. hellion, to that ni xxhich the definitixe treaty xx-as con- 
cludid at .\ix--la-Clinj)clle. Tins they proposed as a jire- 
xioits steji to tlie jcirliamcnt’s forming any opinion con- 
cerning the utilitx or necessity of the peace xxhich had been 
C'tablislicd. k’lolent debates ensued, m xxhich the ojipo- 
sitioii xxas as iinicli excelled iii oratory as out-nuniLered 
in xotes. Such xxere the material transactions ol this ses- 
sion, xxhich in the month of .Tune was closed as usual xxit'i 
■i s|)eec!i from the throne; iii xvhicli Ins majesty signified 
his hojic, that the parliament, at their next meeting, xvould 
b" .ililp to jic-fect XX hat they li.id noxv begun for adx-anciiig 
the trade and navigation of the kingdom. He likewisa 
express) d bis satisfaction at seeing public credit flourish 
at the end of an exjipnsixe xxar : and recommended una- 
inmnx as the surest bulxxark of national security. 

a W’l. Vhilc' the iniii'slry, on some occasions, exhi- 
bited all the cxtc nal sign;, of moderation and good 
humour; ll ex, on others, manifested a spirit of jealousy 
and rospiitnient. xxhich seems to have been childish and 
illibt wk Txxo or three young riotous students at Oxford, 
trained uji in jirejudicc, and heated xxith intemperance, 
iutrr.il some expre-sions, oxer their cujis, implxiiig their 
att.iclmicnt to the family of the pretender. Tlie rej ort of 
this indiscretion xxas industriously circulated by certain 
xxonble-s indixiduals, xxlio, having no reliance on their 
oxxn intrinsic merit, liojied to distinguish tliemselxes as 
the tools of partx, and to obtain faxour xxith the ministry 
by acting asxolunteers m the infamous practice of in- 
formation Tiioiigh neitlier the rank, age, nor connexions 
of the delinquents xvere such as ought to have attracted 
the notice of the public, tlie vice-chancellor, heads of 
houses, and proctors of the iiiiix-ersity, knoxvmg the invi- 
dious scnil.nx tJ xxhich their conduct xxas subjected, 
thought jirojirr to juiblish a declaration, signify ing theii 
abhorrence of all seditious practices, tlieir determined re- 
solution to piiiiisli all offenders to the utmost sex-ciity and 
rigour of die statutes ; ami containing peremptory orders 
for the regulation of the university. Notwithstanding these 
xxise and salutary precautions, the three boys, xxlio, in the 
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heat of their intoxication, had drank the pretendei’s tiealth, 
were taken into custody by a messentier of state ; and two 
of them being tried in the court of king’s bench, and 
found guilty, were sentenced to walk through the courts 
of Westminster with a specification of their crime fixed to 
their foreheads; to pay a fine of five nobles each ; to be 
imprisoned for two years, and find security for their good 
behaviour for the term of seven years after their en’argo- 
ment. Many people thought they saw the jiroceedings of 
the star-chamber revived m the seventy of this punish- 
ment. The administration, not yet satisfied with tiie 
vengeance which had been taken on these three striplings, 
seemed determined to stigmatize the university to which 
they belonged. The cry of Jacobitism was loudly 
trumpeted against the whole community. The address of 
the uiiiiersity congratulating his majesty on the establish- 
ment of the peace ^^as rejected with disdain, and an 
attempt was made to subject their statutes to the inspec- 
tion of the king’s council ; but this rule, being argued in 
the court of king’s bench, was dismissed, in consequence 
of the opinions given by the judges. Finally, the same 
tribunal granted an information .igainst Dr. Purnel, the 
vice-chancellor, for his behaviour in the case of the rioters 
above mentioned : hut this was countermanded in the 
sequel, his conduct appearing unexceptional upon a more 
cool and impartial inquiry. 

§ XVII. In proportion as Oxford declined, her sister 
university rose in the favour of the administration, which 
she at th.s period cultivated bv an extraordinary mark of 
compliance and attachment. The dignity of chancellor of 
the university being vacated by the death of tlie Duke of 
Somerset, the nation in genei.il seemed to think it would 
naturally devolve upon the Prince of Wales, as a compli- 
ment at all times due to that rank ; but more especially to 
the then heir apparent, who had eminently distinguished 
himself by the virtues of a patriot and a prince. He had 
even pleased himself with the hope of receiving this mark 
of attachment from a seminary for which he entertained a 
particular regard. But the ruling members, seeing no 
immediate prospect of advantage in glorifying even a 
prince who was .it variance with the ministry, wiselv turned 
their eyes upon the illustrious character of the iDiike of 
Newcastle, whom they elected without opposition, and 
installed with great magnificence; learning, poetry, and 
eloquence, joining their efforts in celebrating the sliming 
virtues and extraordinary talents of their new jiatron. 

§ XVllf. Although opposition lav gasping at the feet of 
power in the House of Commons, the people of England 
did not yet implicitly approve all the measures of the 
administration ; and tlie dregs of faction, still agitated by 
an internal ferment, tliiev/ up some ineffectual hubbies in 
different parts of the kingdom. Some of those wdio made 
no secret of their disaffection to the reigning familv, deter- 
mined to manifest their resentment and contempt of certain 
noblemen and others, who were said to h.ive abandoned 
their ancient principles, and to have sacrificed their con- 
sciences to their interest. IMany individuals, animated by 
the fumes of inebriation, now loudly extolled that cause 
which they durst not aiow when it required their open 
approbation and assistance; and, though they industriously 
avoided exposing their lives and fortunes to the chance of 
war in promoting their favourite interest when there was a 
possibility of success, they betrayed no apprehensions in 
celebrating the memory of its last effort, amidst the tumult 
of a riot, and the clamours of intemperance. In the 
neighbourhood of Lichfield the sportsmen of the party 
ajipeared in the highland taste of variegated drapery ; and 
their zeal descending to a very extraordinary exliibition of 
practical ridicule, they hunted, with hounds clothed in 
plaid, a fox dressed in a red uniform. Even the females 
at their assembly, and the gentlemen at the races, affected 
to wear the checqiiered stuff by which the prince | retender 
and his followers had been distinguished. Divers noble- 
men on the course were insulted as apostates; and one 
personage, of high lank, is said to have undergone a tery 
disagreeable flagellation. 

§ XIX. As the public generally suffers at the end of a 
war, by the sudden dismission of a great number of soldiers 
and seamen, who having contracted a habit of idleness, 
and finding themselves without employ ment and the means 


of subsistence, engage in desperate couises, and prey upon 
the community, it was judged expedient to provide an 
opening, through which these unquiet spirits might exhale 
without damage to the commonwealth. The most natural 
was that of encouraging them to become members of a 
new colony in Noith America, which, by being properly 
regulated, supported, and imjiroved, might be the source 
of great advantages to its mother country. Many disputes 
had arisen between the subjects of England and France, 
concerning the limits of Nova Scotia, which no treaty had 
as yet iiroperly ascertained. A foit had been raised, and 
a small gairison maintained, by the King of Great Britain, 
at a part of this very country, called Annapolis Royal, to 
overawe the French neutrals settled in the neighbourhood: 
but this did not answer the purpose for which it was in- 
tended. Upon every rupture or dispute between the two 
crowns, there planters, forgetting their neutrality, intrigued 
with the Indi.ans, communicated intelligence to their own 
country men, settled at St. John’s and Cape Breton, and 
did all the ill offices their hatred could suggest against the 
colonies and subjects of Gieat Britain. A scheme was 
now formed for making a new establishment on the same 
peninsula, which should further confirm and extend the 
properly and dominion of the crown of Great Britain m 
that laree tract of country, clear the uncultivated giounds, 
constitute communities, diffuse the benefits of population 
and agriculture, and improve the fishery of that coast, 
which might be rendered a new source of wealth and 
commerce to Old England. The particulars of the plan 
being duly considered. It was laid before his majesty, who 
appioved of the design, and referied the execution of it to 
the hoard of tiade and plantations, over which the Earl of 
Halifax presided. This nobleman, endued by nature with 
an excellent capacitv, which had been diligently and 
judiciously cultivated, animated with liberal sentiments, 
and fired with an eager spirit of jiatriotism, adopted the 
plan with the most generous ardour, and cherished the 
infant colony with pateinal affection. The commissioners 
for trade and plantations immediately advertised, under 
tiie sanction of his majesty’s authority, That proper encou- 
ragement would be given to such of the officers and 
private men, lately dismissed from the land and sea ser- 
vice, as were willing to settle with or without families, in 
the province of Nova Scotia : that the fee-simple, or per- 
jietual property, of fifty acres of land should be granted 
to every private soldier or seaman, free from the payment 
of any quit-rents or taxes, for the term of ten years : at 
the expiiation of which no person should pay more than 
one shilling per annum for every fifty acres so granted: 
that, over and above these fifty, each person should receive 
a grant of ten acres for every individual, including women 
and children, of which his family should consist : that 
further grants should he made to them as the number 
should inciease, and in proportion as they should manifest 
their abilities in agriculture : that every officer, under the 
rank of ensign in the land service, or lieutenant in the 
navy, should be gratified with fourscore acres on the same 
conditions : that two hundred acres should he bestowed 
upon ensigns, three hundred upon lieutenants, four hun- 
dred upon captains, and six hundred on every officer above 
that degree, with proportionable considerations for the 
number and increase of every family : that the lands 
should be parcelled out as soon as possible after the arrival 
of the colonists, and a civil government established ; by 
viitiie of which they should enjoy all the liberties and 
privileges of British subjects, with proper security and 
protection ; that the settleis, with their families, should be 
conveyed to Nova Scotia, and maintained for twelve months 
after their arrival at the expense of the government ; which 
should also su ppl v them with arms and ammunition, as far as 
should be judged necessary for their defence, with proper 
materials and utensils for clearing and cultivating their land, 
erecting habitations, exercising the fishery, and such other 
purposes as should be judged necessary for their support. 

§ XX. The scheme was so feasible, and the encourage- 
ment so inviting, that in a little time about four thousand 
adventurers, with their families, were entered, according to 
the directions of the board of trade, who in the begin- 
ning of May set sail from England, under the command 
of Colonel Corntvallis, whom the king had appointed their 
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governor, and (omrds tlia latter end of June arrived at the 
lace of their destination, wliicli w.is the imrliour of Che- 
nclon, on the 5 ca-ccnst oF the peninsula, about midway 
between Cape Cancenu and Cape Sable. It is one oFtbe 
most secure and commodious havens in the whole world, 
and well situated For the (tshciy ; yot the climate is cold, 
the soil l)nrrei),nnd the whole conntty covered with woods, 
oF birch, fir, pine, and some oak, unfit for the pitrpo«cs of 
timber; blit at the same time cvtrt*ineljrdinictitt to remove 
tmd extirpate. (Jovemor Cornwallis no sooner arrived in 
ibis harbour than he tvas joined bv two natnnents of iii- 
/hniry from Cape llreton, and n cnni|Mny of miicers IVoin 
Annapolis. Tlioii lie pitched upon a spot For the settle- 
ment, and employed Ins people tn e.lmrina tin* proiirid for 
liiyinp the foiindniinns oF a tow n ; but some inroitveidenccs 
briiij: diseovererl m tins sitiintiiiii, he chose another to the 
northward, hard by the liarlmiir, on iiii easy aseenl. eoin- 
manditi;: a prospect of the whole peniiiMiln,'aml well snp- 
pHctl wiili nvuh'ts of fresh niid whulesoine water. Here 
he hecan to build a town on it icjitlnr plan, to whieh he 
cave the name. uF Ila'ir.iv, m honour of the iiohletnnn who 
had the crenit'si-slian* in rnuiidini; the rolnnv ; and tierorc 
the approach of wiiittr aliovt' three linndrrJ ComFortable 
womfen lioiisvs were hnili, rhe whole surroniiiled by n 
stiurn: palliswle. 'nds colonv, however, has liv no tnraiis 
niiswvretl the s.incni"e v\|iecl.iiiAiis uF ihe projerlors ; for 
iiolwitlisiniiditi*.: the anlonr svnh wtiirh the interests of it 
were promntcil by its noble iittron, and th» repeated hi- 
diilD'nce it I1.1S rc.i|ied FnAiii liie baiiuty oF the tceislalure, 
tlic inhaliitanis have made Ititle nr no prucn>ss iii acritni- 
tiire : the fisher) is ntio!:i ther nejh‘rtr<|. and the sciileinent 
entirely s<ibsi<is on the sums evitendis] liy ttic individuals 
of the army and navy, whoso duty siblii*.^ ihem to reside 
ill this isiti of North Amerira. 

XXI. Tlie rstnblhfmu'Til of *iicli n powfrFiil rolonv in 
Nova Jtfotia fonld not fail luiini; ttmbru 2 i* to the I'retnh 
in lint iiviahtwKitiiiHKl. who, ilimivdi thrv did not ilitiii; 
imipcr to promuliTtie their jiMlonsy and dlsjtusi, neiertiu'. 
less «>niplo)(s! I'leirentissam's eland' siin<'ly tn siitnnialiiit; 
and fveittns the Indwiis to harass the co'anisis with hns. 
liltites, in Mirli a iiiatmer as should riTecioali) hinder them 
from oMeiidiiic iledr pl.tntaiioiis.ne(l {Muham indues, them 
to abandon the si itleini'ni. Nor was this the ortl) pan of 
Ameriot in uliicli the Freneh coon eotinlMnmVil siieli 
jHvfidioiis jmseiices. Mon* iliait evtf ronviiiets] of the 
rraportaets* of n rmisidcmbte mvy,nnd an eMinsive plan- 
laii'jTi trade, ihev not only * x' ried tinrommon industrv tn 
nw-sMlilisliiiiM their marine, winch had suflertsl sosevM,.lv 
durniK the tyar ; lull |li.y rvsolvid, if jmssible, to exti nd 
jlirir plaiiiati'iiis in the '1 isi Indies, by settling the ni.titrai 
itliiids, w hicii we hai c alnad v mnitionis! I n tie- Win- 
iiiiiB of the vMr the covemor of Rariuihie<, has ine rert>iri.s{ 
intelhecnee that the rmicli had In^siin to ss-tile the tslantj 
of Tobaso, sent Captain Tsmd tluther in a frisaie, to 
learn the particulars. Ibat oJlicer found abose three 
liundnsi men alnsidy landesl. by two l.aite'ii.s 

and two xhipsof ivar.nnd in dailv expei-tiiion of a further 
mnfiircerucnt from the M.arqtiis' de Caslns, sovemor of 
Mnrliiiique ' ssho had pnhlistiHi an ordo'iiiiaiici;, aut'ioriz- 
ins the subjects of the rrciieh kin? to seid,. the isliiul of 
Tobaco, and promising to dcfisid tlnin from the atiempis 
of all their enemies. Him nssnranci< ssas in aiisni.r to n 
proclamation issuetl by Jlr. (icenvdle. Kovemor of lUrta- 
does, and stuck up in ibe diireieiit pirts of the island, 
conimnnilin" all the irtbabitints to remove, in ildriv «!a\s, 
on pain of iiiidcrBoiiig mtliLiry esHviition, C.-iiilam Ts rrid, 
svith a spirit tlial bceaineaconimandiTiii the ilrtiish tiasy, 
CTve t),|. irienrh oflieen to iiiideestand, that bis mtisi 
chnstiaii majesty had no ri.dit to settle in the island, whirfi 
ssas 'leckiresl neutral hy lreatt(.s ; arid iliat. if ihtv svonld 
not desist, he slioiild be oIiIisihI to employ force tu drivinr: 
iheni from their new seiilemeni. Nicbt romin? on, and 
Mr. Tyriersi .ship falline to Icessanl. the rrencli captain 
seiied tliat oiqiortumtyor Milini; to Maniiiique ; and next 
slay the KiisVisli commander rctunicd to I)arliado»s,havinE 
no po'ser to commit liostilities. Tliese lidines. with a copv 
of the I-n-ncli coventors ordonnance, were no sooner inns- 
miti^ to the miiiisirs*, than they despatchnl a courier to 
the Ivncbsh envoy at Paris, svith ’directions to make repre- 
lentaiions to the court of Versailles on this Mibjcit. llio 
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ministry of France, knowinc tliey were in no condition to 

S rt the consequences of an immediate rupture, and 
standing how much the merchants and people of 
Great Britain were alarmed and incensed at dieir attempts 
to possess these islands, thought proper to disown tlie 
procccditigs of the Marquis de Caylus, and to grant the 
satisfaction that was demanded, by sending bini orders 
to discontintic llie settlement, and evacuate the island of 
Tolmgo. At ibe same time, however, that tlie court of 
Vcr!.aillcs made this sncrificc for the satisfaction of Bug- 
land, liic Manuiis de Puysioux, the French minister, ob- 
served to the F.iiglisli resident, that Franco was undoubt- 
edly in |iosse.ssion of tiint island towanis the middle of the 
last cciiiuty, lie ought in candour to have added, tint 
aUhoucIi I.oui$ XIV. made a conquest of this island from 
the Hollanders, durini; his svar with that lepublic, it was 
restore^ to them by the treaty of Nimegocn, and since that 
time Franca could’iiut liavc the least shadow of a claim to 
numbiT it among her sculcmcnfs. It tvas before this 
ntiswcr could be oblninc'l from the conn of Versailles, that 
the motion, of which we have already taken notice, was 
inadcin the House of Commons, relating to the subject of 
the neutral islands; a motion discouragcil by the court, 
and defeated by the majoritv. 

f XXil. Tlie peace of Alx-Ia-Cliapcl!c was celebrated 
bv finyworks, inuniiiiatioiis, and rejmeines, in which the 
Ktiejisb, Frciicb, nnd Hiiicti, sccmcti to rlisplaya spirit of 
cmuMlion in junni of tisie nnd magnificence ; and in all 
mohabiliiy, these three powers were sincerely pleas^ at 
lilt Cessation of the war. Engkind i.|ijo}cd a respite from 
mlnlcRiblc siiiqilirs, exorbitant iiiMiraiicc, and imcmipt^ 
commerce; Holland svas debvcn!<l from the brink of a 
Fn-nch invasion ; and France had obbiincd a lircathing 
tune for n'-establishinsr her naval power, for exerting that 
spirit of intri'iie, by dint of which she liath often em- 
broiled her iieiclilmurs. nnd for execmiitg plans of insen- 
sible nicroachmvnt, which niicbl prove more advaiitaccous 
P«m Ike ptusress of open hosiilittM. In the alfair of 
To'iaco dll* I rencU 1 ing had manifested bis inclinauon to 
mold immetltaie disimtes with Bnglaml ; nnd had ex- 
liihilwi another proof of the same dis|iostiimi in his bce 
liavmur to the nrincc |•n.|cllder, who had excited such a 
dangerous tcheihon to the iskind of Grioi liri|.-iin. 

I XXIII. Among tlio«c pniices and powers who ex- 
ce|ii«| against difli tent articles of the Insitv of Aix-Ia» 
(:ita(ielh., the Chevalier de St. Geoige, fiircsevinc that none 
of theplriiq’olcntinriet would riceiveins protest, cmployeil 
his agenis to fix it up in the pnhlic places of Aix-ln- 
t’liajiclle; a prvcniiiion of vny htile service to his cause, 
which ull the Siisies of Ciirisu'idom «aemeti now to base 
abandoned. So little was the iiiiea'.l of Ins family con- 
stdensl in this regociatiDii, that the contracimg {Hiwers 
agiwsl, wilhoiit ri.swe, tn n lilend in«crtioii of the fifth 
anicle of the qnadnipic allhmre ; Ity sshich it ssa> slijiu- 
latnl.ihat nciilicrihe prt tender nor ans of his desccndaiiis 
should lie allow'd to reside ss iihin the iDrritorii.s liclongtiig 
to any of the subscnhiiig )iartits. At the wme time the 
plmtiioti-nlianes of Fmnce ptomisesl ilioie of Grtai Bri- 
tain llMt Prince Charbs IMwnrd should Iks immcdiatclv 
oblige'lioqiiii the dnminioiis of his most chnsiian majesty. 
Notice «»r this agniemcnt svas nrcordiiigly given bv ific 
court of Versailhs to the young adventuier, ntul as h'* had 
(Ivrijnd he woiih! never n-tiirn to Ifalv, AIoiis, de Conr- 
ledle, llie Froncli eiisoy to tlie cantons of Switzerland, was 
dniH’inl |iy lii> soven-ign 10 demand annsslnm for Prince 
IMward in the city of Frilmurg. Tlie regency liaving com- - 
pliid in this icirticiilarwuh the earnest tequest of his most 
chriMiaii niajpsiy, Mr. Itirnaby, the liritisli minister to the 
ihf alarm, anil prestntcil iliemagislsacy 
of rrilimirg sstili a rcmonstRiiice. couched in sudi terras as 
gave oiTvnra to that regenej*, ami drew upon him a scrcre 
answer. In vain had the French king exerted his influence 
in proenring Ibis retreat for die young pietendcr, who, 
being prcssnl wnh rc|>cat(d messages to withdraw, per- 
sisted in refusing to quit the place, to which he liad been 
so cordially jnvited by his cousin the King of France, and 
wlicre he «aid that monarch had solemnly promised, on 
the wonl of n king, that he would never fonsake him in his 
distress, nor abandon die iiitercsLs of his fiimily. JUiuis 
W.IS not a little (icrpIexeJ at this obstinacy of Prince Bd- 
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ward, which was the more vexations, as tliat youtli appear- 
ed to be the darlin!; of the Parisians; who not only ad- 
mired him for his own accomplishments, and pitied him 
for his sutlerinsjs, but also reveied him, as a jouii" heio 
lineally descended from their renowned Ilenry the Fourth. 
At length, the two English noblemen arriving at Pans, a.s 
Iiostages for the performance of the treaty, and seeing him 
appear at all public places of diversion, complained of this 
circumstance, as an insult to their sovereign, and an in- 
fringement olthe treaty so lately concluded. The French 
king, after some hesitation between punctilio and conveni- 
ence, resolved to employ violence upon the peison of this 
troublesome stranger, since milder remonstrances had not 
been able to influence his conduct: but this resolution was 
not taken till the leturn of a courier whom he despatched 
to the Chevalier de St. George ; «ho being thus informed 
of his son’s deportment, wrote a letter to bun, laving strong 
injunctions upon him, to yield to the necessity of the times, 
and acquiesce with a good grace in the stipulations which 
his cousin of France had found it necessary to subscribe, 
for the inteiest of his realm. Edward, far fiom complying 
with this advice and injunction, signified his resolution to 
remain in Pans; and even declared, that he would pistol 
any man who should presume to lay violent hands on his 
lierson. In consequence of this bold declaration, an ex- 
tiaordinary council was held at Versailles, when it was de- 
termined to arrest him without further delay, and the whole 
Ilian of this enterprise was finally adjusted. That same 
evening, the prince entering the nariow lane that leads to 
the opera, the barrier was immediately shut, and the Ser- 
jeant of the guard called “To aims ;” on which Monsieur 
de Vaudreuil, exempt of the French guards, advancing to 
Edwijrd, “ Prince, (said lie,) I arrest you in the king’s 
name, by virtue of this order.’’ At that instant the youth 
was surrounded by four grenadiers, in order to prevent any 
mischief he might have done with a case of pocket-pistols 
which he always carried about him ; and a guard was 
placed at all the avenues and doors of the opera-house, lest 
any tumult should have ensued among the populace. 
These precautions being taken, N'audreuil, with an escort, 
conducted the prisoner through the garden of the palais 
royal to a house where the Duke de Biion waited with a 
coach and six to convey him to the castle of \’incennes, 
whither he was immediately accompanied by a detachment 
from the regiment of French guaros, under the command 
of that nobleman. lie had not remained above three days 
in his confinement when he gave the French ministry to 
understand, that he would conform himself to the king’s 
intentions : and was immediately enlarged upon giving Ins 
word and honour that he would, without delay, retire fiom 
the dominions of France. Accordingly, he set out in four 
days from Fontainbleau, attended bv three officers, who 
conducted him as far as Pont-Bauvosin on the frontiers, 
where they took their leave of him, and returned to Versailles, 
lie proceeded for some time in the road to Chambein ; 
but soon returned into the French dominions, and, passing 
through Dauphinc, repaired to Avignon, where he was re- 
ceived with e.xtraordinary honours by the Pope’s legate. 
In the meantime, his ariest excited great murmurings at 
Pans; the inhabitants blaming, without scruple, their 
king’s conduct in this instance, as a scandalous breach of 
hospitality, as well as a mean proof of condescension to the 
King of England ; and manv severe pasquinades relating 
to this transaction, were fixed up in the most public places 
in that metropolis. 

§ XXI\’. Although peace was now re-established among 
the principal powers of the continent, yet another storm 
seemed ready to burst upon the northern parts of Europe, 
in a fresh rupture between Russia and Sweden. Whether 
the czarina had actually obtained information that the 
French faction meditated some revolution of government 
at Stockholm, or she wanted a jiretence for annexing Fin- 
land to her empire; certain it is, she affected to apjirehend 
that the Prince-successor of Sweden waited only for the 
decease of the reigning king, who was very old and infirm, 
to change the form of government, and resume that abso- 
lute authority which some of the monaichs, his predeces- 
sors, had enjoyed. She seemed to think that a prince thus 
vested with arbitrary power, and guided by the councils of 
France and Prussia, with which Sweden had lately en- 


gaged in close alliance, might become a very troublesome 
and dangerous neighbour to her in the Baltic ; she, there- 
fore, recruited her armies, repaired her fortifications, filled 
her magazines, ordered a strong body of troops to advance 
towards the frontiers of Finland, and declared in plain 
terms to the court of Stockholm, that if any step should be 
taken to alter the goveinment, which she had bound her- 
self by treaty to maintain, her troops should enter the ter- 
ritory of Sweden, and she would act up to the spirit of her 
engagements. The Swedish ministry, alarmed at these 
peremptory proceedings, had recourse to their allies; and, 
in the meantime, made repeated declarations to the court 
of Petersburgh, that there was no design to make the least 
innovation in the natuie jif their esta’olished government: 
but little or no regard being paid to these representations, 
they began to jiut the kingdom in a posture of defence; 
and. the old king gave the czarina to understand, that if, 
notwithstanding the satisfaction he bad offered, her forces 
should pass the frontiers of Finland, he would consider 
their march as an hostile invasion, and employ the means 
which God had put in his power for the defence of his 
dominions. 

§ XXV'. This declaration in all probability did not pro- 
duce such effect as the interposition of his Prussian ma- 
jesty, the most entei prising prince of his time, at the head 
of one hundred and forty thousand of the best troops that 
Germany ever trained. Perhaps he was not sorry that the 
Empress of Muscovy furnished him with a jilausible pre- 
tence for maintaining such a foimidable army, after the 
peace of Euiope had been ascertained by a formal treaty, 
and all the surrounding stales had diminished the number 
of their forces He now wrote a letter to his uncle the 
King of Great Britain, complaining of the insults and me- 
naces that had been offered by the czarina to Sweden, de- 
claring, that he was bound by a defensive alliance, to which 
Fmiice had acceded, to defend the government at present 
established in Sweden; and that he would not sit still, 
and tamelv see that kingdom attacked by any fiower what- 
soever without acting up to Ins engagements : he therefore 
entreated his Britannic majesty to mterpose hts good 
offices, in conjunction with France and him, to compro- 
mise the disputes which threatened to embroil the northern 
parts of Europe. By this time the Russian army had 
app oached the frontiers of Finland : the Swedes had 
assembled their troops, replenished their magazines, and re- 
paired their marine : and the King of Denmark, jealous of 
the czarina’s designs with regard to the duchy of Sleswick, 
which was contested with him by the Piince-successor of 
Russia, kept his army and navy on the most respectable 
footing. At this critical juncture, the courts of London, 
V'ersailles, and Berlin (o-operated so effectually by remon- 
strances and declarations at Petersburgh and Stockholm, 
that the Empress of Russia thought proper to own herself 
satisfied, and all those clouds of trouble were immediately 
dispersed. Yet, in all probability, her real aim was 
disappointed ; and, however she might dissemble her senti- 
ments, she never heartily forgave the King of Prussia for 
the share he had in this tiansaction. That monarch, with- 
out relaxing in his attention to the support of a very 
formidable military power, exerted very extraordinary endea- 
vours in cultivating the civil interests of his country. He 
reformed the laws of Biandenburgh, and rescued the ad- 
ministration of justice from the fiauds of chicanery. He 
encouraged the arts of acncultiire and manufacture ; and 
even laid the foundation of naval commerce, bv establish- 
ing an East India company in the port of Embden. 

§ XXVI. Nor did the French ministry neglect any mea- 
sure that might contribute to repair tbe damage which the 
kingdom had sustained in the course of the war. One 
half of the army was disbanded : the severe imposition of 
the tenth penny was suspended by the king’s edict : a 
scheme of economy was proposed, with respect to the 
finances ; and the utmost diligence used in procuring ma- 
terials, as well as workmen, for ship-building, that the navy 
of France might speedily retrieve its former importance. 
In the midst of these truly patriotic schemes, tlie court of 
Versailles betrayed a littleness of genius, and spirit of 
tyranny, joined to fanaticism, in quarielling with tlieir par- 
liament about superstitious forms of religion. The sacia- 
raents had been denied to a certain person on his death- 
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bed, brr.'iu'e be rifii'^td to subscribe to tbe bull ruic’cm- 
tiis. The nepbeu of tlic defunct |)referrcd a comiibtiiit to 
tbe parliament, ^liosc province it «ns to tabc coirninnce 
of tbe affair; a deputation of that body attended die biiiL’ 
with the report of the resolution^ ; and his ma|ist\ com- 
manded thfin to suspend all proceedings rehliiiL' to a 
matter of such cotisctpirnce, concrmitii; uhirh hi uonid 
tale an opportntiit\ of -•ij.'iitfMnL' his ro\al plrasure. Tins 
interposition '\as the sourec of disputes bcturni the ironn 
and parliament, liieh had like to hare filled the wliofe 
kimrdom rrith intestine tionhlcs. 

5 XX\TI. At k'leiina the rln[lre^s-quren was not more 
soficitons in pronintiiej the trade atid internal in.muf.ic- 
tnres of her doininions, h\ sumptnirv reirnlations, neces- 
sary restiictioiis on foieititi sijperlhiilii s, b\ opcmnjr her 
ports 111 the Adriatic, and l-o mu' ! toper encoiirairement to 
commerce, than she was eirrfnl and provident in rcfoim- 
ing bhe cconoinY of her finances, maintainin" a respectable 
body of force', and i;naidinL', by defensive alliances, 
aeainst the enterprises of his Rriissnn inajestv, on whose 
mihtarv power she looked with ]ealousv and distrust. In 
Holland, all the anlhoi.tr and influence of the stadtholder 
were scarcelv sufficient to allay the ferments excited 
among the jicople, b\ the jirovisional taxation wdiich had 
succeeded the abolition of the pachters, and was indeed 
verv grievous to the subject. As tins was no more than a 
teniporarv expedient, tlie Prince of Or.ange propo.scd a 
more equitable plan, which was approved by the States, 
and established with great difficulty. In Italy the system 
of jiohtics seemed to change its complexion. The King 
of Sirdinia effected a match between one of the Infantas 
of Spam and the Prince of Piedmont ; and whether irri- 
tated hy the conduct of the Austrians in the last war, or 
apprehensive of such a powerful neighbour tn the Milanese, 
he engaged with the Rings of France and Spam in a de- 
fensive alliance, comprehending the King of the Two 
Sicilies, the Republic of Genoa, and the Dukes of Modena 
and Parma. IIis most catholic majesty, sincerely disposed 
to cultivate the arts of peace, and encourage ereiv measure 
that could contribute to the advantage of his countre, was 
no sooner released from the embarrassments of wai, than 
he began to execute plans of internal economy ; to reduce 
unnecessary pensions, discharge the debts contracted in 
the war, replenish liis arsenals, augment Ins navv, promote 
manufactures, and encourage an active commerce by sea, 
the benefits of which the kingdom of Spam had not known 
since the first discovery and conquest of the West Indies. 

§ XXVIII. The preparations for refitting and increasing 
the navy of Spam were carried on with such extraordinary 
vigour,'tliat other nations believed an exjiedition was in- 
tended against the corsairs of Algiers, who had for some 
time grievously infested the trade and coasts of the illedi- 
terranean. The existence of this and other predatory re- 
publics, which entirely subsist upon piracy and rapine, 
petty states of barbarous ruffians, maintained as it were in 
the midst of powerful nations, which they insult with im- 
punity, and of which they even exact an annual contiibii- 
tion, is a flagrant rejiroacti upon Christendom : a reproach 
the greater, as it is founded upon a low, selfish, illiberal 
maxim of policy All the powers that border on the Me- 
ditterranean, except France and Tuscany, are at perpetual 
war with the Moois of Darbarv, and for that reason 
obliged to employ foreign ships for the transportation of 
tiieir merchandise. This employment naturally devolves 
to those nations, whose vessels are in no danger from the 
depredations of the harbarians ; namely, tlie subjects of 
the maritime powers, who for this puny advantage, not 
only tolerate the piratical states of Barbary, but even sup- 
ply them w'lth arms and ammunition, solicit their passes, 
and purchase their forbearance with annual presents, 
which are, in effect, equivalent to a tribute: whereas, by 
one vigorous exertion of their power, they might destroy 
all their ships, lay their towns in ashes, and totally extir- 
pate those pernicious broods of desperate banditti Even 
all the condescension of those who disgiace themselves 
with the title of allies to these miscreants is not always 
sufficient to restrain them from arts of cruelty and rapine. 
At this verv period four cuiisers from Algiers made a cap- 
luieof an English packet-boat, in her voyage from Lisbon, 
and conveyed her to their city, yvhere she yvas plundered 
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of money and effects to the amount of one hundred thou- 
s ind pounds, and afttrw.irds di'inis'efl. In ton'rijiience 
of ihi- outrage, Comniodoie Kt|)|)el was sent y\ith seven 
ships of yy.ir to demand s i|i,,f,ictiou, as yitll as to coinjiro- 
ii'ise I ertain diflerenccs yvhirh had arisen on account ot 
arieirs cl.iiincd of the English b\ the Dcy of Algiers. 
The Mn'selmati frankly oyvned that the money, hay mg 
been divided among the cajitors, could not jms'ibly be re- 
funded. The commodoic returned to Gibriltar ; and in 
the seijiK 1, an Alg( rine amlnss ulor arrived in London 
yvilh sonic jnesents of yyild heists for his Britannic ma- 
jesty. Tills transaction yyas succeeded hy another injurious 
affront offered bv the goyernor or alcayde of Tetuan to 
Mr. Latton, an F.nglish ambassador, sent thither to ledcem 
the British subjects, yvho bad bten many years enslayed in 
the dominions of the King of Morocco. A revolution 
having lately happened in this empire, itiulev Abdallah, 
the reigning ruffian, insisted upon the ambassador's paying 
a pretended balance for the ransom of the captives, as yyell 
as depositing .a considerable sum, yvliich had already been 
paid to a deceased bashayv ; alleging, that as he (the em- 
peror) received no part of it, the payment yvas illegal. Mr. 
Latton refusing to comply yvith this arbitrary demand, his 
house was surrounded by a detachment of soldiers, who 
violently dmgged his secretary from bis presence, and 
threyy him into a dismal subterranean dungeon, yvhere ho 
continued tyventy days. The English slaves, to the num- 
ber of twenty-seven, yy ere condemned to the same fate; 
the ambassador himself yvas degraded from his character, 
deprived of his alloyvance, and sequestered from all com- 
munication. All the letters directed to him were inter- 
cepted, and interpreted to the alcavde : tyvo negro porters 
yvere intrusted yvith the keys of all his apaitments, and a 
couple of soldiers posted at his chamber-door; nay, this 
Moorish governor threatened to load him with irons, and 
violently sewed part of the piesents designed by his 
Biitannic majestv for the emperor. At length, finding 
that neither Mr. 'Latton nor the governor of Gibraltar to 
yvliom lie had yvritten, yvould deposit tbe money, yyitlioiit 
fresh instructions from the court of London, the barbarian 
thought proper to relax m his severity : the jirisoncrs yvere 
enlarged, the restrictions removed from the person of the 
ambassador, and, after all these indignities oH'ered to the 
honour of the British nation, the balance was paid, and 
the affair quiet'y adjusted. 

§ XXIX. Britain’, in the meanyvhile, yvas altogether bar- 
ren of events yvliich might deserve a place in a gener.d 
Iiistory. Commerce and manulacture flourished again to 
such a dcgiee of increase as had never been knoyvn in the 
island: but this advantage yvas attended yvith an iire- 
sistible tide of luxury and excess, yvliich floyved through 
all degrees of the jieojile, breaking doyvn all the mounds of 
civil policy, and opening a yvay for license and immorality. 
The higlnvavs yvere infested with rapine and assassination ; 
the cities teemed yvith the brutal votaries of leivdiiess, in- 
tempcranie, and profligacy. The yvhole land yvas over- 
spread yvith a succession of tumult, not, and insurrection, 
excited in different parts of the kingdom by the erection 
of neyv turnpikes, yvliich the legislature judged necessarv 
foi the convenience of inland carriage. In order to quell 
these disturbances, recouise yvas had to the military poyver ; 
several individuals yvere slam, and some yvere executed as 
examples. 

§ XXX. In the month of November the session of par- 
liament yvas opened yvith a speech from the throne, in 
which his majesty expressed a particular pleasure in meet- 
ing them at a time yvlien the perfect re-estahhshment of a 
general peace had restored to his people the blessing of 
quiet and tranquillity. He said, the good effect-, of these 
already appeared in the flourishing condition of national 
commerce, and in the rise of public credit, yvliich were 
the foundations of strength and prosperity to these king- 
doms. He declared, that, during the summer, he had used 
every opportunity of cementing and securing the jieace ; 
that It yvas his firm lesolution to do eveiy thing in his 
poyyer for the jireservation of it, and leligiouslv adhere to 
the engagements into yvliich he had enteied. Finally, he 
took notice of the good disposition he had found in the 
other contracting parties in the treaty of Aix-ln-Cliajielle 
to cherish the public tranquillity of Eurojic; and he 
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earnestly recommended to the two Houses the main- 
tenance of a strong naval power, as the bulwark of national 
security. 

§ XXXI. When the motion was made for an address of 
thanks in tlie House of Commons, the first paragraph of 
his rnajesty^s speech furnished the opposition with a 
handle to declaim against the late treatv. Sir .John Hyiide 
Cotton observed. That the peace could not be properly 
styled complete, as nothing had been stipulated with respect 
to the article of “ no search ; ” alluding to the interruption 
our commeice had sustained from the Spaniards in the 
West Indies ; a stipulation, without which both Houses 
of parliament had formerly voted that there should be no 
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: conjuncture of affairs such an objection sa- 
voured rather of party than of patriotism : and indeed Sir 
John declaied, that tlie remarks he made upon the occa- 
sion were rather in discharge of the duty he owed to his 
country, than m hope of seeing his sentiments espoused 
by the majority. Some sharp altercation was used in the 
debate which arose on this subject ; and many severe invec- 
tives were levelled at those who negociated, as well as 
at those who approved and confirmed, the treaty. But Mr. 
Pelham, who sustained the whole weight of the' debate on 
the side of administration, answered every objection with 
equal candour and ability ; and if he failed in proving 
that the terms of peace were as favourable as could be ex- 
pected, considering the unfortunate events of the war, and 
the situation of the conlending powers ; he at least demon- 
strated, that It would be the interest of the kingdom to 
aciiuiesre for the present in the treaty winch had been 
concluded, and endeavoured to rerned'y its imperfections 
by subsequent conventions, amicably opened among those 
powers between whom any cause 'of dispute remained. 
With respect to the vote of liotli Houses, mentioned bv 
Sir John Hynde Cotton, he declared that he liad neve'r 
approved of that step when it was first taken; or, if he 
had, times and circunist.inces, winch could not be foreseen, 
would have justified Ins deviating fiom it m the re- 
establishment of peace. lie reminded them, that a (i.irlia- 
ment of Great Biitani had once voted “no peace while 
any part of the West Indies should remain in possession 
of the Spanish king;” yet a tram of incidents, which thev 
could not possibly foresee, afterwards rendered it expedient 
to adopt a peace, without insisting upon the accomplish- 
ment of that condition. In a word, we must own, that in 
the majority of debates, excited in the course of this 
session, the ministry derived their triumphs from the force 
of reason, as well as from the weight of influence. We 
shall always, however, except the efforts that were made 
for reducing the number of land forces to fifteen thousand, 
and maintaining a greater number of seamen than the mi- 
nistry proposed. On these constitutional points the Earl of 
Egmont, and the other chiefs of the opposition, expatiated 
with all the energy of eloquence, which, however, was 
frustrated by the power of superior numbers. Ten thousand 
seamen were voted lor the sei vices of the ensuing sear, not- 
withstanding his majesty’s injunction to maintain a consider- 
able navy ; and the number of land forces was continued at 
eighteen thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven. The sums 
granted for making good bis majesty’s engagements with 
the Electors of Bavaria and I\Ientz, and the Duke ol Bruns- 
wick Wolfenbuttle, amounted to fifty-tliree thousand two 
hundred and twenty-five pounds sterling. The services 
done by the colonies in North America, during the war, 
were gratified with the sum of one hundred tweiilv-lwo 
Uiousand two hundred forty-six pounds. The ex'pense 
incurred by the new colony of Nova Scotia exceeded 
seventy-six thousand pounds. A small sum was voted 
for the improiement of Georgia; and ten thousand jioiinds 
were granted towards the support of the British forts and 
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settlements on the coast of Africa. The sum total granted 
in this session arose to four millions one hundied foity- 
one thousand six hundred sixly-one pounds nine shillings 
and eleven pence half-iieniiy, to be raised by the land-tax 
at three shillings in the pound ; the malt anil other duties^ 
the surplus of divers impositions remaining in the bank 
.and exchequer; one million by annuities, at three per 
cent, charged on the sinking fund, until redeemed by par- 
liament: and nine hundred thousand pounds out of the 
excess or overiilus of monies denominated the sinking 
fund. “ 

§ XXXII. But the capital measure which distinguished 
this session of parliament was the reduction of the interest 
on the public funds; a scheme which was planned and 
executed by the minister, without any national disturb- 
ance or disquiet, to the astonishment of all Europe ; the 
different nations of which could not comiirehend how it 
would bo possible for the government, at the close of a 
long and expensive war, which had so considerably drained 
the country, and augmented the enormous burthen of 
national debt, to find money for paying off siicli of the 
public creditors as might choose to receive the principal, 
lather than submit to a reduction of the interest. It was 
not very much for the honour of the opposition, that some 
of Its leading members endeavoured to impede this great 
machine of civil economy by taking opportunities of 
affirming in p.arliament, in opposition to his majesty’s 
speech, that the nation, far from being in a flourishing 
condition, was almost entirely exhausted ; that commerce 
drooped and declined ; that public credit stood totteriiiw 
on the brink of nun ; and that all the treaties lately con- 
cluded among the different powpis of Europe were, in 
effect, disadvantageous and prejudicial to the interests of 
Great Britain. In answer to these assertions, Mr. Pelham 
undertook to prove, from the register of exports and im- 
ports, that the commerce of the kingdom was more ex- 
tensive at this than at any former period ; and that the 
public credit w.as strong enough to admit of an experi 
ment, which be would not presume to hazard, except 
upon a moral certainty of its being firmly rooted, beyond 
the power of accident and faction to shake or oveiturn. 
He declared, that Ins design of reducing the interest upon 
the funds uas the re.siilt of the love he bore his country, 
and an opinion that it was the duty of the sen-ants of the 
Clown to ease the biirihens of the people. He said he had 
conferred on this subject with persons of the most ap- 
proved knowledve and undoubted experience : and chose 
to promulgate the method proposed for alleviating the 
load of the' national debt, that the public, in knowing the 
particulars of the scheme, might have time to consider 
them at leisure, and start such objections as should occur 
to their reflection, before it might be too late to adopt 
amendments. He observed, that nothing could more 
clearly demonstrate the vigour of public credit, and the 
augmentation of national commerce, than the price of 
stock, which had within three years risen to a very con- 
siderable incre.ise ; and the duties on imports, which in 
nine months had added one million to the sinking fund, 
notwithstanding a very extraordinary sum which had been 
paid as bounties for expoited corn. He expressed groat 
tenderness and regard for the inteiests ot those who had 
advanced their money for the service of the government; 
declaring that Ins aim was to contrne a fair, honest, and 
equitable method for lessening the national encumbrances, 
by lowering the interest, conformable to parliamentary 
f.iith, and agree.able to the rules of eternal justice. His 
jilan was accordingly communicated, canvassed, and ap- 
proved in the House of Commons, and an act passed for 
reducing the interest of the funds which constitute the 
national debt." In jiiirsiiance of this act, for the reduction 
of the interest, the greater part of the creditors complied 
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widi ilie tcrin'i anil »ub»£rib»d their icnf-oGvif 

auDuitittt before the end of Febraity; but the three sieat 
tomieinies at first kept aloof, and leftbed to subsuils* any 

pn .r to 

A. D. 1.^ Coiniiioni ordered die pro|itX otficers to Uy 
before them an account of the sums niiich had been sul^ 
senbed, and these were la^en into consideratioii by a com- 
mittee of tiiC whole House* It was dieit that ^Ir. Pelhini,as 
cliancellor of the excliLiiuvr, observed, that besides the debts 
due to the ditte i;r>sit companies in their corporate ca|iacit>, 
all the rest, Ctirryinj; four per centum inlertsi, hail been sub- 
scribed, except aliout eieiit or iiitic million«, the propnetors 
of which liad forfeited die favour designed them hy p.irlia- 
ineiit : but as many of these had been misled by evil coui> 
sellers, who iiedutps were mure intent on disltessin ‘4 the 
government, than solicitous to serve dieir friends; and as 
inaiivvvere foteigneni,rcsidins betond sea,wiio had not time 
to take proper advice, and j;ivc the nea'Ssary instructions ; 
and as these could not possibly be distinjtiuislied ironi such 
as refuse to subscribe from mere obstinacy or disaffection, it 
might be thought cruel to take the most rigorous advantam 
of the forfeiture they had incurred. With respect to the 
proprietors of the stock or capital belonging to the thrM 
great companies, he asserted, that many of mem would 
willingly have subscribed their properties within the tune 
limited, but were necessarily excluded by the majontv on 
the ballot: as it was equally impossible to know those 

who were against the question on the ballot, he thought 
tint some tenderness was due eiran to the proprietors of 
those three companies : his opinion, therefore, was, that 
they and the uncomplying annuitants should be indulged 
with further time to commete their sulncriptions ; but, in 
order to preserve the authority of parliament, and the re- 
spect due to that august assembly, they ought not to be 
gratified with such advantageous terms as were allowed to 
the 'annuitants who at first cheerfully complied with the 
proposals offered by the legislature. For these reasons he 
proposed, that although the term of subscribing should be 
protracted till tlie thirtieth day of May, the encouragement 
of three pounds ten shillings per centum per annum should 
not be continued to the second subsaibers longer than till 
the fifth day of December in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-five. Tlie proposal being approved, a 
bill was framed for this purpose, as well as for redeeming 
such annuities as should not be subscrilred, which passed 
through both Houses, and was enacted into a law, after 
Iiavuig received an additional clause, empowering the 
East India company, in case they should subscribe all 
tlieir stock bearing an interest of four per centum, to bor- 
row, with the consent of the treasury, any sums not exceed- 
ing four millions two hundred thousand pounds, after the 
several rates of interest before proposed to be paid by the 
public, and one million more at three per centum per 
annum. Tliey were also vested with a power to raise 
money by bonds as formerly; yet so as the whole, 
iucluuing the annuities, should not exceed what the^were 
by former acts empowered to borrow. Tlie objections to 
the execution of tiiis project, which by many were d«med 
insurmountable, entirely vanished before the fortitude, 
perseverance, and caution of the minister ; who had se- 
cured, among tiie monied men of the nation, the promise 
of such sums as would have been sufficient to pay off the 
capital belonging to those creditors who might refu'ie to 
accept the interest thus reduced. The second subscrip- 
tion had the desired effect. The three great companies 
acquiesced, and their example wmi followed by the other 
scrupulous annuitants; the national burthen was com- 


fort iblv li 2 hi«»d,and die sinking fund considnably in- 
truded, without proiluctng the Ivast pvrplcvity or di»turb- 
antij III the commonwcaltli ; a circuinsuntv ilwt could not 
foil to i-taie the admiration and envy of all Chniteitdom. 

j X-KXIV. Tin: muiinv lull for the ciiaiiing v,-irvva» 
iniu»i(L-d with an e-M.iiiial alreiation, re’ating to the oath 
ofstcrvcv iinpo-cd uiioii the ini'inlers of every court-inar- 
tial whovviiu now reU-asod from this reserve, if required to 
give tvidente, by due course of law, in any wmt of judi- 
cature; and wbire.i«, hy the former muitiiy bill, a general 
v».is empowered to order the revisal of aim seitteiice by a 
court-iiianial as often as he pitased, and, on tluit pretence, 
lo keep in confinement u man who had been aci|uiiitd 
upon a fair irial, it was novy enaciecl, that no sentence pr«>- 
iiounced by any court-martial and sigiied bv the pnaideni, 
should lie inoretliaD ot>ce liable lo rerisal. Colonel fieorge 
Towiishend, son of Lord Vi»coinit Towiishend, who had 
equally distinguished himself by his civil and military ac- 
complishments, proposed aiiodier clause, for pieveiitiiig any 
non-commissioned officer being broke or reduced into the 
ranks; or any soldier being punished, but by the 'eiiieiice 
of a coiirt-ma'rtbl. He gave the House to understand, that 
certain persons attended at tlie door, who from the staiioii 
of non-commissioned officeis luid been broke, and redurctl 
into the ranks, without trial, or any cause assigned ; and 
he expatiated not onlv upon the iiiiquiiy of such proceed- 
ings, out also upon the danger of leaving such arbitraiy 
power in the hands of uii individual officer. _ A warm de- 
bate was the consequence of this motion, which, however, 
was overruled by the majority. 

§ XXXV. Among otlier regulations made in the course 
of this session for the encouiagement of the Rritish mauu- 
factiires, a large duty was laid upon Irish sail-cloth, which 
being sold at an under price, was found to interfere with 
the same species of commodity febricated in tlie island of 
Great Britain ; and, for the further beuefit of this last, the 
bounty upon the exportation of it, which had been deduct- 
ed from a defective fund, was now made |>ayablc out of 
the customs. 11115 measure, however, was not of such ini- 
porlance to the nation, as the act which tliey passetl for 
encouraging the importation of pig and bar-irou fiom the 
British colonies in North America. Every vvell-vvishcr lu 
his couutrv reflected with concern on the nature of the 
British trade with Sweden, from which kingdom the sub- 
jects of his Britannic majesty imported more iron ami 
steel than all the other countries in Europe. For this 
article thev paid a very great balance in ready money, 
which the Swedes again expended in purchasing from tlie 
French, and other mercanttle powers, those necessaries and 
snperfluities with whidi they might have been os cheapir 
furnished by Great Britain. In die meantime the English 
colonies in America were restricted by severe duties from 
m^ing advantage of their own produce, in exchanging 
their iron for such commodities as they were under the 
necessity of procuring from their motlicp-countiy. Such 
restriction was not onlyacniel grievance upon otir own 
settlements, but also attended with manifest prejudice lo 
the interest of Great Britain, annually drained of great 
sums, in favour of an ungrateful nation, from which no 
port of Uiem retnriied ; wiicreas the iron imported from 
America must of necessity come in exchange for our own 
manufiictures. The Commons having appointed a day for 
taking this affair into consideration, caiefully examined 
into the state of tlie British commerce carried on with 
Sweden, as well as into the accounts of iron imported from 
tlie plantations in America ; and a committee of the whole 
Ilouse having resolved, that the duties on American pig 
Olid bar-iron should be removed, a bill^ was brought in 
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for that purpose, containinj; a clause, however, to prevent 
his majestv’s subjects from making steel, and establishing 
mills for slitting and rolling iron within the British colo- 
nies of America; this precaution being taken, that the 
colonists might not interlerew’ith the manufactures of their 
mother-countrv. 

§ XXXVI. The next commercial impiovement, of which 
we shall take notice, was the bill for the encouragement of 
the British white herring and cod fisheries. This w’as 
likewise the result of mature deliberation, impoiting, that 
a bounty of thirty shillings per ton should be granted, and 
paid out of the customs to all new vessels from twenty to 
fourscore tons burthen, which should be built for that pur- 
pose, and actually employed in the fishery ; that a society 
should be incorporated, under the name of the Free Brit- 
ish Fishery, by a charter, not exclusive, with pow'er to 
raise a capital not exceedingfive hundred thousand pounds; 
and that three pounds ten shillings per centum per annum 
should be granted and paid out of the customs to the pro- 
prietors for fourteen years, for so much of the capita! as 
should be actually employed in the said fisheries. Cor- 
responding chambers were proposed to be erected in re- 
mote parts of North Britain, for taking in subscriptions, 
and piosecuting the trade, under the directions of the 
company at London ; and the nation in general seemed 
eager to'dispute this branch of commerce with the subjects 
of'IIolland, whom they considered as ungrateful inter- 
lopers. In the House of Peers, however, the bill met 
with a formidable opposition from the Earl ofWinchelsea 
and Lord Sandys, who justly observed, that it was a crude, 
indigested scheme, which, I’n the execution, would never 
answer the expectations of the people ; that in contending 
with tlie Dutch, who are the patterns of unwearied in- 
dustry, and the most rigid economy, nothing could be 
more absurd than a joint-stock company, which is always 
clogged with extraordinary expense ; and the resolution of 
fitting out vessels at the port of London, where all sorts of 
materials, labour, and seamen are so much dearer than in 
any other part of the united kingdom, exclusive of the 
great distance and dangerous vovage between the metro- 
polis and the sound of Brassa in Shetland, the rendezvous 
at whicli all the herring busses were to assemble in thebe- 
ginning of the fisliiiig season. They likewise took notice 
of the heavy duty on salt, used in curing tlie fisli for sale, 
and the beef for provision to the mariners ; a circumstance 
of Itself sufficient to discourage adventurers from embark- 
ing in a commerce, which, at best, yields but very slender 
profits to the trade in particular, how important soever it 
might prove to the community in general These olfiec- 
tions were answered by the Duke of Argvle and the Earl 
of Granville, who seemed to think that this branch of trade 
could not be fairly set on foot, without such a consider- 
able sum of money as no single individual would care to ad- 
vance; that a joint-stock company would be able to 
prosecute the fishery at a smaller expense than that which 
particular traders must necessarily incur ; that the present 
spirit of the nation, which was eagerly bent upon trying 
the experiment, ought not to be baulked by delay, lest it 
should evaporate ; and that though the plan was not un- 
exceptionable, the defects of it might in the sequel be re- 
medied by the legislature. In a word, the bill was adopted 
by the rnajority, with a small amendment in the title, 
vvhich produced some disquiets in the lower House: but 
this dispute was compromised, and it was enacted into a 
law towards the close of the session. Nothing could be 
more agreeable to the public than the sanction of the le- 
gisl.iture to this favourite plan, which was ardently pro- 
moted, and patronized by men of the greatest eminence 
for wealth and popularity. The company chose for their 
governor the Prince of Wales, who received this proof of 

T hpv hkeujse suKcested, that if all the lion manufacturers of Great 
Hntrtin should he ohhj'cd to depend upon a supply of iron from the 
plantations, which must ever be rendered precarious by the hazard 
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their attachment and respect with particular maiks id va- 
tisfactioii : tlie president and vice-piesideiit weie both 
aldeiiiien of Loudon; and the council was compo^ied of 
thirty gentlemen, the majority of whom w'eie members of 
parliament. Great pains were taken, and some artifice 
was used, to learn tlie Dutch method of curing the hsh. 
People crowded w ith theii subscriptions; a number of 
hands were emplojed in budding and equipping the 
busses or vessels used iii the fisliery ; and tlie most 
favourable consequences were expected from the general 
vigour and alacrity which animated these preparations. 
But the success did not gratify the sanguine hopes of the 
projectors and adventurers. The objections made m the 
House of Lords soon appeared to have been well founded : 
these co-operating with mismanagement in the directors, 
the spirit of the company began to flag, the natural con- 
sequences of commercial disappointment, and now the 
British fishery seems to languish under the neglect of the 
rG 

'§ XXXVII. Touching the trade to the coast of Africa, 
petitions were renewed by the company and its creditors, 
the merchants of Bristol, Liverpool, and Lancaster ; and a 
remonstrance was presented bv the planters and merchants 
interested in the Biitish sugar settlements in America: 
but the Commons adhered to their former resolutions of 
laving open the trade, maintaining the forts at the public 
expense, and regulating the commerce by a committee of 
merchants, representing the chief trading towns in the 
kingdom, to he superintended by the boaid of trade and 
plantations. The bill was accordingly framed and pre- 
sented, and liaving proceeded through both Houses vvitliout 
opposition, obtained the royal assent. Over and above 
these wise, salutaiv, and patriotic measures for the im- 
provement of commerce, tliey encouraged the importation 
of raw silk by an act, reducing the duties formerly payable 
on that which was the growth of China to the same that is 
raised on the raw silk from Italy, and allowing the same 
draw-back upon tlie exportation of the one vvhich had 
been usually granted on the other. A second bill was 
brought in for the encouragement of the giovvth and cul- 
ture of silk in Carolina and Georgia, where it had been 
lately produced with extraoidmary success, by fleeing 
fiom all duties that which should be imported from his 
majesty’s dominions in America ; and a third was framed, 
permitting raw silk of the growth or jiroduce of Persia, 
purcliased in Russia, to be imported into Great Britain, 
from any port or place belonging to the empire of Russia. 
Divers efforts were made by different members m the oii- 
position, to rectify certain abuses in the army and adminis- 
tration : some bills were biought m, and several petitions 
were left on the table ; but all of them proved abortive 
fiom the power and influence of the minister, who seemed 
resolved that no benefit should flow upon the nation 
through any channel but his own. Nevertheless it must 
be acknowledged for the honour of his memory, that there 
IS no session on record so productive as this was of mea- 
sures advantaireous to the community. 

§ X.NXVIII. The people, however, were not entirely 
satisfied with the conduct of the administration, if we may 
judge from the feiment and commotions raised during the 
progress of an elect ion for a citizen to represent tne city of 
Westminster in parliament. The seat vvhich had been 
filled by Lord Trentham, eldest son of Earl Gower, having 
become vacant in consequence ol that nobleman’s accept- 
ing a place at the board of admiralty, he again declared 
himself a candidate, and met with a violent opposition. 
Those who styled themselves the independent electors of 
Westminster, being now incensed to an uncommon degree 
of turbulence by the interposition of ministerial influence, 
determined to use their utmost endeavouis to baifie the 

and con«tulerable sums of monpy be sa\ed to tbe nation. I nltb^rvefl, 
that the importation ot iron from America could no more aiiect the iron- 
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designs of the court, and at the same time take vengeance 
on the family of Earl Gower, who had entirely abandoned 
the opposition, of which he was formerly one of the most 
respected leaders. Witli this view they held consultations, 
agreed to resolutions, and set up a private gentleman, named 
Sir George Vandeput, ns the competitor of Lord Tren- 
tham, declaring that thev would support his pretensions 
at their own expense, being the more eiicouraccd to this 
enterprise by the countenance and assistance ot the Prince 
of Wales and his adherents. They accordiiiKly opened 
liouses of entertainment for tlieir partisans, solicited votes, 
circulated remonstrances, and propag.iKd abuse: in a 
■word, they canvassed, with siirprisine spirit and perse- 
verance, against the -whole interest of St. .(ames’s. Mobs 
were lured and ])iocessioiis made on both sides, and the 
city of Westminster was filled iMtli tumult and uproar. 
The mutual animosity of the parties seemed every day to 
increase during the election, and a irreat number of unqua- 
lified votes weie presented on both sides: all the poweis 
of insinuation, obloquy, and ridieulc, were employed to 
vilifv and depreciate both candidates. At length the poll 
being closed, a majority of votes appeared in behalf of 
Lord Trentham : b'lit a' scrutiny being demanded bv tbe 
other side, the returning officer complied with their request. 
The speaker of the lower House had issued his warrant 
for a new writ of election about the middle of November; 
and touaids the end of February blr. Fox, secretaiy at 
war, standing up, and observing that no return tiad yet 
been made, thought proper to move, that the clerk of the 
crown, the messenger extraordinary attending the great 
seal, the under sheriff of IMiddlesex, and the high bailiff 
of Westminster, should attend next morning, and give an 
account of their issuing, delivering, and executing the writ 
of election. These being examined, and the high bailiff 
declaring thai he would proceed with all possible despatch 
in tlie sciutiny, which had been demanded and was begun, 
IMr. Speaker expl.iined to him some particulars of his 
duty; in the discharge of which, he was given to under- 
stand he might depend upon the protection of the House, 
should he meet with any obstruction which ho could not 
otherwise surmount. By the violence and caprice with 
which a great number of votes were contested on both 
sides, the sciutinv was protr.ictcd a long time, and the 
return attended with some extraoidmary consequences, 
which shall be particularized among the transactions of 
the next year. In the meantime, the present session of 
parliament was closed on the twelfth day of April, with a 
speech from the throne, commending the Commons for 
having seized the very first opnortunitv of reducing the 
interest of the national debt, witliout the least infringement 
upon the faith of parliament; and congratulating them on 
the flourishing state of the public credit, which could not 
fail to add strength and leputatioh to the government, both 
at home and abroad. Immediately after the rising of the 
parliament, his majesty appointed a regency to govern the 
kingdom in liis absence, and embarked for the continent, 
in order to visit his German dominions. 

§ XXXIX. The month of January and the beginning 
of February were distinguished, the first dav, by a very 
remarkable Auiora Borealis, ap|iearing at night to the 
north-east, of a deep and dusky red colour, like the reflec- 
tion of some great fire, for which it was bv many people 
mistaken; and the coruscations, unlike those that aie 
generally observed, did not meet in the zenith, but in a 
point some degrees to the southward. Februarv was 
ushered in by terrible peals of thunder, flashes of lightning', 
and such a tempest of wind, hail, and rain, as over- 
whelmed with fear and consternation the inhabitants of 
Bristol, where it chiefly raged. On the eighth day of the 
same month, between twelve and one in tbe afternoon, the 
people of London were still more dreadfully alarmed by 
the shock of an earthquake, which shook all the houses 
with such violence, that the furniture rocked on the floors, 
the pewter and porcelain rattled on the shelves, the cham- 
ber bells rang, and the whole of this commotion was at- 
tended with a clap or noise resembling that produced by 
the fall of some heavy piece of furniture. The shock ex- 
tended through the cities of London and Westminster, and 
was felt on both sides the river Thames, from Greenwich 
to the \y estyvard of London ; but not perceptible at a con- 
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siderable distance. On the very same day of the next 
month, between five and six o’clock in the morning, the 
inhabitants of the metropolis yvere again afliightcd by a 
lecond shock, more violent th.in the first, and abundantly 
inoie alarming, as it yvaked the greater pait of the people 
from their repose It was preceded bv a succession of 
thick loyv flashes of lightning, and a rumbling noise, like 
that of a heavy carriage rolling o\er a holloyv pavement. 
The shock itsHf consisted of repeated vibrations, uliicli 
lasted some seconds, and yaolently shook every house from 
top to bottom. Again the chairs rocked, the shelves clat- 
tered, the small bells rang, and in some places public 
clocks were heard to strike. Manv persons roused by this 
terrible visitation, started naked from tlieir beds, and ran 
to their doors and windows in distraction: yet no life 
yvas lost, and no house overthrorvii by this concussion, 
though it yvas so dreadful as to threaten an immediate 
dissolution of the globe. The circumstance, hoyyever, did 
not fail to make a deep impression upon ignorant, veak, 
and superstitious minds, yvliich yveie the more aft'ected bv 
the consideration that the tyvo shocks yvere periodical ; that 
the second yvhich happened exactly one month after the 
first, had been the more violent; and that the next in- 
creasing in proportion, might be attended yyith the most 
dismal consequences. This general notion yvas confirmed, 
and indeed propagated, among all ranks of people, by the 
admonitions of a fanatic soldier, yvho publicly preached 
up repentance, and boldly prophesied that the next shock 
yvould happen on the same day in April, and totally de- 
stroy the cities of London and Westminster. Considering 
the infectious nature of fear and superstition, and the em- 
phatic manner in yvhich the imagination had been pre- 
pared and prepossessed, it was no yvonder that the predic- 
tion of this illiterate enthusiast should have contributed, 
in a great measure, to augment the general terror. The 
churches 'vere crowded yvith pemtent sinners : the sons 
of not and profligacy yvere ovemyved into sobriety and 
decorum. The street's no longer resounded with execra- 
tions, or the noise of brutal licentiousness; and the hand 
of charity yvas libeiallv opened. Those, whom fortune 
had enabled to retire from the devoted city, fled to the 
country yvith huiry and precipitation, iiisoniuch that the 
liighyvavs yvere encumbered yvith horses and carnages. 
Manv yvho had, tn the begtnnitig, combated these ground- 
less fears yvith the weapons of reason and ridicule, began 
insensibly to imbibe the contagion, and felt their hearts 
fail, in proportion as the hour of probation approached ; 
even science and philosojiliv yvere not proof against the 
unaccountable effects of this communication. In after- 
ages It yvill hardly be believed, that on the evening of the 
eighth dav of April, the open fields that skirted the metro- 
polis yvere filled yvith an incredible number of people 
assembled in ebairs, in cbaises, and coaches, as well as 
on foot, who yvaited in the most fearful suspense until 
morning, and the return of dav, disproved the truth of the 
dreaded prophecy. Then their fears vanished : thev re- 
turned to their respective habitations in a transport of joy ; 
and yvere soon reconciled to tbeir abandoned vices, yvhich 
thev seemed to resume yvith redoubled affection, and once 
more bade defiance to tbe vengeance of Heaven. 

§ XL. Bv tins time all the gaols in England yvere filled 
yvith the refuse of the army and navy, yvhich having been 
dismissed at the peace, and either averse to labour, or ex- 
cluded from employment, bad natuially preyed upon tbe 
commonyvealth. Great numbers of those yvretches yvho, 
bv proper regulations, might have been rendered seivice- 
able to the community’, yvere executed ns examples; and 
the rest perished miserably, amidst the stench and horrors 
of noisome dungeons. Even the prison of Neyygate yyas 
rendered so infectious bv the uncommon crowds of con- 
fined felons, stowed together in close apartments, th.it the 
y’erv air thev breathed acquired a pestilential degree of 
putrefaction. It yvas this putrefied air, yvhich adhering to 
the clothes of the malefactors brought to trial at the bar of 
the Old Bailey in Mav, produced among the audience a 
pestilential fever, yvhich infected and proved fatal to the 
Lord M.iyor of London, to one alderman, two of the 
judges, divers layvvers yvho attended the sess.on, the great- 
est part of the jury, and a considerable number of the 
spectators. In order to prevent such disasters for the 
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future, the eaols were cleansed, and accommodated with 
ventilators, which exhaust the foul and supply a circula- 
tion of fresh air; and other humane precautions were 
taken for the benefit of the prisoners. 

§ XLI. The affairs of the continent underwent no re- 
markable alteiation. An ambassador extraordinary being 
sent to Petersburgli from the court of London, declared to 
the czarina’s minister, that in case of a rupture between 
Russia and Sweden, occasioned by the hostilities commit- 
ted by the former power, his Britannic majesty would 
consider Russia as the aggressor, and the czarina could 
not expect that he would supply her with the succours 
which lie was engaged by treaty to furnish for her defence, 
in case she should be attacked. A declaration of the 
.same nature was made by the ambassador of her imperial 
majesty the Queen of Hungary, while the ministers of 
France and Prussia, who were in strict alliance with 
Sweden, gave her to understand, that they would punc- 
tually fulfil their engagements with the court of Stockholm, 
should she actually invade the Swedish territories of Fin- 
land. The spirit with which the King of Prussia exerted 
himself on this occasion, gave infinite umbrage to the cza- 
rina, who, indeed, expressed her resentment, by treating 
the minister of Brandenbiirgh with contemptuous neglect, 
and even refused to favour him with an audience, till he 
should be vested with the character of ambassador. Thus 
were sown the seeds of misunderstanding betueen those 
two powers, which, in the sequel, grew up to the most 
bitter animosity, and served to inflame those dissensions, 
which have desolated the fairest provinces of Germany. 
The remonstrance of his Prussian majesty with respect 
to the troubles of the North, was couched in such 
terms as gave dissatisfaction to the court of Petersburgh. 
The Russian minister retired from Berlin, without 
the ceremony of taking leave, and the Prussian ambas- 
sador Wareiidorf was recalled from the court of the 
czarina. 

§ XLII. The attention of his Britannic majesty was not 
wholly engrossed by the disputes between Russia and 
Sweden. He had another object in view, which more nearly 
concerned the interest of his German dominions ; and liacl 
set on foot two negociations of the utmost importance to 
the commerce and advantage of Great Britain . H is first and 
principal aim was, in conjunction with the court of Vienna, 
to take such measures as would secure the succession of 
tlie imperial dignity to the Archduke Joseph, eldest son 
and heir to the reigning emperor. As the previous step to 
that elevation, it was proposed to elect this young prince 
King of the Romans ; and for this purpose it was neces- 
sary to procure a majority not only of the electors, but 
also in the diet of the empire, through which the proposal 
must have passed. No stone was left unturned to recon- 
cile this expedient to the German princes. .Subsidies were 
offered to the maritime powers of England and the States- 
general, to the Elector.s of Mentz and Cologn : and a treaty 
of the same nature was concluded with the Elector of Ba- 
varia, who, in consideration of an annual subsidy, amount- 
ing to forty thousand pounds steihng, two-thirds to be 
paid by Great Britain, and the rest by the States-general, 
engaged to keep in readiness a body of six thousand in- 
fantry, as auxiliaries to the maritime powers, though not 
to act against the emperor or empire; and to join the in- 
terest of his Britannic majesty in the diet, as well as in the 
electoral college. In order to render the King of Poland, 
Elector of Saxony, propitious to this design, he was accom- 
modated with the loan of a very considerable sum upon 
the mortgage of certain bailiwicks and lordships belonging 
to the Saxon dominions. Thus a majority of the electors 
was secured, and such foundations were laid for the 
success of this project, that it was generally believed it 
would be accomplished in his Britannic majesty’s next 
visit to Ins German dominions. Hopes, it was said, were 
given to the King of Sweden, that Ins concurrence would 
be gratified by erecting the house of Hesse Cassel, of 
which he was head, into a tenth electorate. Arguments of 
an interesting nature were used with the King of Prussia, 
and the Elector Palatine, that if possible, the diet might 
unanimously approve of this measure, so necessary for 
establishing the pe,ace of the empire, and preventing such 
troubles as arose from a disputed succession at the death 


of Charles the Sixth. These endeavours, howeier, did not 
succeed in their full extent. 

§ XLIII. The King of Prussia, as Elector of Branden- 
burgh, opposed the elections as unnecessary and impiofier, 
on account of the health and vigour of the reigning em- 
peror, and the tender years of the archduke. Tins monarch 
had set himself up as a balance to the power of the house 
of Austria, which had long aspired to absolute dominion 
over Its co-estates, and endeavoured to establish an heie- 
ditary right of succession to the empire ; he, therefore, em- 
ployed all his influence to frustrate the measure proposed, 
either actuated by a spirit of pure patriotism, or inspired 
with designs which he had not yet thought proper to de- 
ckiie. The opposition was joined by the Elector Palatine, 
and countenanced by the Fiench king; who protested, 
that, for the sake of pe.ace, he would not oppose this elec- 
tion, though contrary to the golden bull, provided it should 
be confirmed by the unanimous consent of the electoral col- 
lege: blit should any one member signify his dissent, and he 
or any stale of the empire claim the protection and assist- 
ance of his most Christian majesty, he could not dispense 
with granting both, in consequence of his being guarantee of 
the treaty of Westphalia : an engagement by winch he was 
obliged to succour those princes and stales of the empire who 
might have recourse to him, in case of any grievance they 
suffered contrary to what was stipulated in that constitu- 
tion. This declaration co-operating with the known cha- 
racter of Ins Prussian majesty, whose great army overawed 
Hanoyer and Bohemia, in all probability damped that 
vigour with which the courts of Vienna and Herenhausen 
had hitherto prosecuted tins imporiant negociation. 

§ XLIV. 'The second object that employed the attention 
of the British ministry was the establishment of the pre- 
cise limits of Acadia or Nova Scotia, wheie the new colony 
had suffered great mischief .and interiuption from the in- 
cursions of the Indians, excited to these outrages by the 
subjects and ennss.aries of France. Commissaries had 
been appointed by both crowns, to meet at Pans, and com- 
promise these disputes ; but the conferences were rendeied 
abortive by every act of cavilling, chicanery, and jirocras- 
tination, which the French commissioners opposed to the 
justice and perspicuity of the English claims. They not 
only misinterpreted treaties, though expressed with the 
utmost precision, and perplexed the conferences with diffi- 
culties and matter foreign to the subject, but they carried 
the finesse of peifidy so far as to produce false cliarts and 
maps of the country, in which the rivers and boundaries 
were misplaced and misrepresented. At this time also the 
insincerity of the French court appeared in affected delays 
and artful objections, with respect to the evacuation of the 
neutral islands in the West Indies ; and the governors of 
the British plant.ations, in different parts of North America, 
transmitted intelligence, that the French had begun to make’ 
encroachments on the banks of the English colonies. 

§ XLV. Perhaps the precarious footing on which the 
peace stood between Great Britain and France at this 
juncture, and the critical situation of affairs in Germany, 
determined the ministry of England to compromise all 
differences with Spain, upon such terms as at any other 
time they would hardly have embraced. In order to dis- 
cuss those points between the two nations, which had not 
been settled by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, conferences 
were also begun at Madrid, and carried on >,y Mr. Keene, 
plenipotentiary to his Britannic majesty, and Don Joseph 
de Carvajal and Lancastro, the Spanish king’s minister. 
At length a treaty was concluded on these conditions : The 
King of Spam engaged to pay, in three months, to the 
South Sea company of England, one hundred thousand 

f iounds sterling, as an indemnification for all claims upon 
lis crown hy virtue of the Assiento. In other respects, 
the trade and navigation of the English to the ports of 
Spain were regulated by former treaties. It was stipulated, 
That they should pay no other duties than those that were 
exacted of them in the reign of Charles II. of Spam ; That 
they should be treated on the footing of the most favoured 
nations ; and continue to enjoy the privilege of taking salt 
at the island of Tortuga. But there was no article restricting 
the Spanish guarda costas from searching the British 
vessels on the high seas ; although, as we have already 
observed, this insolent prerogative, assumed without right, 
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and exercised without humanity, was, ip effect, the orimnal 
and so'e cause of the late rupture, which had been attended 
with such enormous expense to the nation. It must he 
owned, however, that Ins catholic majesty was at this 
period e\tremel_\ well disposed to live upon pood terms 
with Great Britain. lie was resolved to indulpe Ins people 
with the blessinps of peace, to jiropapate a spirit of indus- 
try throughout his dominions, and in particular, to eii- 
courape commerce, which he foresaw would prore a murh 
more certain and inexhaustible source of wi ahh, power, 
and influence, than all the treasures he could diain from 
the mines of iMexico and Peru. Ills resolutions on this 
interesting subject were chiefly diieetid hy Don Ricardo 
Wall, who now acted as In'- minister at London ; a pen- 
tlemaii of Irish extract, who had distmpuished himself in 
the field as well as in the cabinet, and posses'-ed the joint 
qualifications of a peneial and a statesman. He bad, by 
vntue of a passport, come oier privately to Engl.md before 
the peace, in order to pave the way for the treaty, by a 
secret nepoeiation with the Enphsh ministers; but imme- 
diately after the peace was proclaimed, he ajipeared in the 
character of ambassador. He was possessed of the most 
insinuatinp address, shrewd, pcnetratinp, and inquisitive. 
While he resided in London, he spared no pains m learn- 
ing the nature of those manufactures and that commerce, 
bv which Great Biitain had been so remarkably appran- 
dized; and on his return to Spam, where m a little time 
he was placed at the helm of afl’.nrs, he turned the know- 
ledge he had thus acquired to the advantape of his country. 
He not only promoted the useful arts within the kinpdoin 
of Spam, liut demonstrated the infinite advantape that 
would accrue fiom an active trade, which the Spaniards 
had for many apes neplected ; and m a few \ears their 
ships were seen to swarm m all the commenial poits of 
I’urope. Of other foreipii events which distinpuisbed this 
sniiirner, the most remarkable was the death of John, 
Kmp of Poitupal, who perfectly understood, and steadily 
puisued, the true interest of his country, and in whom 
many princely quahties were ch based by a cruel spiiit of 
bipotry and superstition He was succeeded b\ Ins eldest 
sou Joseph, who, if he has fallen short of his f.ither in 
some respects, cannot be justly charged with tuaving in- 
herited this paternal weakness 

§ XL\ I. The Kmp of Great Britain liavmp returned to 
England, opened the session of parliament m January 
with a speech, importmp, that ho had concluded a treaty 
with the Kmp of Spam, and amicably adjusted such dif- 
ferences as could not he so pioperly compromised with a 
general treaty : that the tiue commerce of this nation with 
that country was re-established upon the most advantape- 
ous and sure foundations ; and that there was the preatest 
reason to hope the ancient friendship between Gieat Britain 
and Spam would, from mutual inclination as well as inte- 
rest, ue now efl'ectually restoied. He told them, that in 
conjunction with the empress queen and the States-peneral 
he iiad concluded a treaty with the Elector of Bavaria; 
and was employed in takmp such further measures as 
might best tend to strengthen and secure the tranqiiilhtv of 
the empire, support its system, and timely anticipate such 
pi cuts as had been found by experience to end.uiper the 
common cause, involve Europe in the calamities of wai, 
and occasion the loss of much blood and treasure to these 
kmpdoms. He promised, that both these treaties should be 
subjected to their perusal ; he pave them to understand, that 
he had received from all the other contracting [lowers in ihe 
defimtiie treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, the most full and clear 
declarations of their resolution to pieserve the peneial 
peace ; and that he had t.iken care to consolidate the ties 
of union and friendship between him and his allies, the 
better to secure their mutual interests, maintain the peace 
already subsisting, and prevent the occasion of any future 
rupture. Finally, he recommended unanimity, the im- 
piovemcnt of commerce, and the effectual suppression of 
such outiapesand violences as are inconsistent with pood 
order and poveinmont, and endanger the lives and propei- 
ties of the subject, whose happiness and flourishing con- 
dition he had at heart. 

§ XLVIl. hen the motion was made for an address of 
thanks, couched iii tei ms that savouied of the most implicit 
complaisance, apiirobation, and acquiescence in the mea- 
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sures which the crown had taken, the Earl of Eg — t, and 
some other anti-coiirtiers, affirmed, that such an address 
would be equally servile and absurd. They observed, 
th.it nothing could be more preposterous than a blind 
approbation of measures which they did not know: th.it 
nothing could be more ridiculous than their congratula- 
tions on the present h.ippy tranquillity, when almost every 
day’s newspajicis informed them of some British ships 
being si ized by the S[i.miards, or some neyv attack made 
by the I’rciich on our infant colony m Nora Scotia. Y itli 
respect to the continent of Europe, they affirmed, that the 
tranquillity of Germany yvould have been upon a much 
more solid foundation, harl England never interposed m 
the affairs of the empire : m that case the princes yvould 
of themselves have supporterl the constitution of their 
oyvn country: that the election of an infant for the Kmp 
of the Romans yyas much moie likely to disturb than 
establish the tranquillity of Europe; because it would 
help to overturn the constitution of the empire, by render- 
ing the imperial dignity hereditary m one house, instead 
of being the result of a free eler.tion. They took notice, 
that the constitution had [irovided y tears to goveiii tiie 
empire during the vacancy of the impel lal throne ; but had 
made no provision of lepents, protectors, or guaidians for 
a minor emperor, because it was never supposed that a 
minor yvould he chosen. They inveighed against the ki'e 
treaty with Spain; m yvhich, they said, the mmistiy, for 
the paltry sum of one hundred thousand [lounds, had 
given u|) the claims of the South Sea comp.my, and other 
British merchants, who had suffered fiom depredations lo 
the amount of one million three hundred thousand pounds; 
and bartered .ayvay the freedom of our trade and iiayiga- 
tion, by leaving untouched that prerogative yyhich the 
Spaniards have assumed of searching the British ships m 
the open seas, and confiscating them should they find on 
board the least particle of yvhat they called contr.iband 
merchandise. They [iroduced an instance of an English 
ship, lately driven bv stress of weather into one of the 
ports of tli’e Spanish West Indies, yvhere she yvas searched, 
seized, and condemned, under this pretence. They re- 
capitulated the conduct of the French, who, in the midst 
of their declarations of peace and moderation, yvere still 
employed in fortifying their settlements on the neutral 
islands, as well as in harassing and encroaching upon our 
[ilantations m North America. They exclaimed against 
the treaty of subsidy yvith the Elector of Bavaria, or any 
other prince in time of peace; observing, that for some- 
years the nation had paid such pensions to the Danes and 
the Hessians; but, in the course of the late war, the 
former abandoned our interests, and the latter actually took 
arms against Great Britain. They affirmed, that die 
subsidy yvas greater than the nation could s|)aie ; for, 
unless'the land tax should be continued at four shillings 
in the pound, they could not afford a shilling to any 
prince m Germany," yvithout encroaching u|ion the sinking 
fund. “ At such 'a jiinctuie (said a ceitain member) yvill 
any gentleman presume to propose the continuation of 
such an imposition on the land-holder, for the sake of 
bribing the princes of Germany to do yvhat? — to pieseiie 
the freedom and independency of their native country. I 
say, princes of Germany, because this subsidy to B.nar.a 
will signify notbing unless yve take half a score mnie of 
them into our pay ; and when we have thus indulged them 
for .seven years of peace, they may give us the slqi, a^ 
otheis have done, yyhenever another yvar should be de- 
clared.” Against these objections the motion was .siqi- 
ported by William Pitt, at this time an advocate for the 
ininistiy. He observed, that the addrC'S yvas no more than 
the usual compliment to the throne, yyhich did not ini|)lv 
an obligation on the parliament to approve of moasuies 
which they might find cause to censure u|iou fuither 
inquiry. He said, the trivial disputes still subsisting be- 
tween this n.ation and the S|)aiiiards, or Fiance, yvould 
soon be terminated amicably, and could never affect the 
general tranquillity of Europe, which was to he establish- 
ed upon a firm alliance between his majesty and such a 
confederaev upon the continent as yvould be an over-match 
for the house of Bourbon. He expitiatcd iqion bis 
majesty’s wisdom in taking off from the I- ranch interest 
such a poyverful [irince as the Electoi of Bavari.i, and con- 
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crrting other salutary measures for preservins; the balance 
of power on the continent. He defended the articles of 
the late treaty with Spain : obseninp, that what lemained 
of the Assiento contmct was a matter of very little conse- 
quence to the South Sea company; that the' demands of 
this company, and other British merchants, weie all can- 
celled by the rupture with Spam, and more than recom- 
pensed to the nation by a great balance of captures during 
the war, as well as by the great traffic carried on with the 
Spanish settlements in the West Indies, after it had been 
laid open by the demolition of their fortresses. He assert- 
ed that by this treaty the court of Spain had made many 
important concessions ; they had condescended to pay a 
great sum to the South Sea company ; they had consented 
to the re-establishment of the British trade in Spain, upon 
a very advantageous and solid footing, by agreeing that 
the subjects of Great Britain should pay no other duties 
on meichandise than those exacted of Ins catholic majesty’s 
otvn subjects, and to abolish all innovations that had been 
intioduced into the commerce. He affirmed, that the 
article of No Search was a stipulation which it would have 
been ridiculous to insist upon ; and thought proper to 
obviate a reproach which he foresaw the opposition would 
throw upon him, from the ciicumstance of his having, 
upon a former occasion, heartily concurred in a motio'n 
for an address. That no treaty of peace with Spain should 
. be admitted, unless such a stipulation should be first 
obtained as a preliminary. He owned he had strenuously 
contended for such a motion, because at that time, being 
very young and sanguine, he thought it right and reason- 
able : but he was now ten 3 ears older, had considered 
matters more coolly, and was convinced that the privilege 
of No Search, with respect to Biitisli vessels sailing near 
the American shore, would never be obtained, unless 
Spain should be brought so low' as to acquiesce in any 
terms we, as victors, might propose. He likewise .signi- 
fied his conviction, that all addresses from the House of 
Commons, during the course of a war, for prescribing 
terms of peace, were m themselves ridiculous; and that 
every such address was an encroachment on the king’s 
prerogative, which had alwats been attended with un- 
lucky consequences. IIow far these arguments are satis- 
factory, conclusive, and consistent, we shall leave to the 
reader’s determination. Certain it is, they were adopted 
by the majority, and the address was presented without 
further opposition. 

§ XLvllI. The two grand committees appointed to 
discuss the supplies for the ensuing year, and the funds 
upon which thej; were to be raised, proceeded, as usual, 
under the direction of the ministry ; yet not without some 
vehement opposition, in which 'certain servants of the 
crown expressed the most hearty concurrence. When a 
motion was made for reducing the number of seamen to 
eight thousand, Mr. W. Pitt, Mr. Lyttelton, and Mr. G. 
Grenville, opposed it with all their might of argument 
and elocution; but they were overruled. Annual debates 
w’ere also revived, with the same success, upon the num- 
ber of troofis constituting the standing army; but the 
other resolutions of the grand committees met with little 
or no opposition. The number of seamen for the ensuing 
year was limited to eight thousand : and that of the stand- 
ing forces continued at eighteen thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-seven effective men, including one thousand 
eight hundred and fifteen invalids. The Commons grant- 
ed a considerable sum of money for paying off the prin- 
cipal of such redeemable stocks as had not been sub- 
scribed, in pursuance of two acts passed in the last 
session for reducing the interest of annuities. Thirty 
thousand pounds were given for fulfilling the king’s en- 
gagement with the Elector of Bavaria : large grants were 
made for supplying deficiencies, and replacing sums boi- 
row’ed from the sinking fund. The expense incurred by 
the new colony in Nova Scotia, not provided bv pailiament, 
exceeded fifty-seven thousand pounds; and the mainte- 
nance of it for the ensuing year was fixed at fifty-three 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven pounds, fourteen 
shillings, and four pence. An enormous charge! if we 
consider to how little purpose all this bounty wasliestowed. 

A fund was established under the sanction of jiarliament 
for the relief and maintenance of the widows of sea-officers, 


by allowing, upon the books of every ship of war in sea- 
pay, the wages and victuals of one man for every hundred 
of which the complement shall consist, for such time only 
as the number of men employed in the service of the 
royal navy shall not exceed twenty thousand. Tins was 
an additional indulgence, over and abote the allowance 
of one man granted by a former act of parliament. On 
the whole, the provisions of this year amounted to five 
millions one hundred twenty-five thousand twenty- 
three pounds, eleven shillings, and seven pence, to be 
raised by the usual duties : the sum of one million twenty- 
six thousand four hundred seventy-six pounds, four shil- 
lings, and sixpence, advanced by the bank of England, to 
pay off their own unsubscribed annuities, for which they 
accepted exchequer-bills at three per cent, interest; by 
the land tax at three shillings in the pound ; a lottery 
and annuities, at the rate of three per cent, per aim. 
to be charged on the sinking fund, redeemable by parlia- 
ment. The annual measure called the mutiny bill was 
not passed without dispute and altercation ; some altera- 
tions were proposed, but not adopted : and the sentences 
of court-martials still subjected to one revision. 

§ XLIX. In the midst of these deliberations the king- 
dom was alarmed with an event which overwhelmed the 
people with grief and consternation. His royal highness 
the Prince of M ales, in consequence of a cold caught 111 
his garden at Kew, was seized with a pleuretic disorder; 
and, after a short illness, expired on the twentieth day of 
March, to the unspeakable affliction of his royal consort, 
and the unfeigned sorrow of all who wished well to their 
coiintrv. This excellent prince, who now died in the 
forty-fifth year of Ins age, was possessed of every amiable 
quality which could engage the affection of the people ; a 
tender and obliging husband, a fond parent, a kind mas- 
ter, liberal, generous, candid, and humane ; a munificent 
patron of the arts, an unwearied friend to merit; well dis- 
posed to assert the rights of mankind in general, and 
warmly attached to the interest of Great Britain. The na- 
tion could not but be afflicted at seeing a prince of such ex- 
pectations ravished from their hopes ; and their grief was 
the better founded, as the king had already attained to an 
advanced age, and the heir-apparent, George, now Prince 
of Wales, was a minor. 

§ L. His majesty, foreseeing all the in- 
conveniences which might arise from a 
minority, deliberated with his council on this subject, and 
resolved to obtain a pailiamentary sanction for the mea- 
sures judged necessary to secure the succession. With 
this view he sent a message to both Houses on the twentj’- 
sixtli day of April, importing. That nothing could conduce 
so mu.ch to the jireservation of the protestant succession 
ill Ins royal family as proper provisions for the tuition of 
the person of his successor, and for the regular adminis- 
tration of the government, in case the successor should be 
of tender years : his majesty, therefore, earnestly recom- 
mended this weighty affair to the deliberation of parlia- 
ment ; and proposed, that when the imperial crown of 
these realms should descend to any of the late prince’s 
sons, being under the age of eighteen \ ears, his mother, 
the Piincess Dowager of Wales, should be guardian of 
Ins person, and regent of these kingdoms, until he should 
attain the age of majoritv, with such jiowers and limitations 
as should appear necessary and expedient for these pur- 
poses. This message produced a very affectionate address, 
promising to take the affair into their serious consideration ; 
and in the beginning of May the Duke of Newcastle pre- 
sented to the House of Peers a bill to provide for the ad- 
ministration of government, in case the crown should de- 
scend to a minor. The bill was read a second time, and 
committed, when a second message arrived from his ma- 
jesty, recommending to their consideration the settlement 
of such a council of legencv as the bill proposed, consist- 
ing of his royal highness the Duke of Cumberland, who 
at that time commanded the army, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the lord chancellor, the lord high treasurer, or fifst 
lord commissioner of the treasury, the president of the 
council, the lord privy seal, the lord high admiral of 
Great Britain, or first commissioner of the admiralty, the 
two principal secretaries of state, and the lord chief jus- 
tice of the king’s bencli ; all these great officers, except his 
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loy.il highness tlie 'hike, foi- the tune heuiii, ^'l^is hill iliil 
not I'lss thron'jh the lower House Mithout violent deh.ite 
and hitter saic.isins. 'I’lie eonneil of lertenex, thon!:h 
C'.iH'nt--ed hv all the nnnistrv, inchuhng the iiaMiustei- 
iteneral, met with lieice o|>|iosition, as an unneei'-suv 
and f.ital lestiiction, that would uniicde the lu.ichine of 
"ovcrinncnl, and, as the eonncil was eonsiitnted, iniuht he 
piodnctive of the most pei melons consoiinenre. Some of 
the inenihcrs lenlnrcd even to insinn.Ue the d.ine'r of 
leavinu at the he.ul of a l.nue standni" aimy a inmeo of 
the Wood lested with a share of the leitem i. iiosves^ed of 
itie.it pei.sonal inihienee, the d.nlnii; ol the soUhen, hi.iie, 
)iO|niiar, and enteriirisio!; ; sni'iiosed not wholly devoid of 
anihition, and not at all leni'iikahle foi an\ SMiiptoins of 
e\tr.ioidm.ir_\ alleition tow.nds the peison of the heir-a)!- 
pau'nt. 'I'he histoiv of r.nel.md w.is i.nisaeked with in- 
vuhons instances of u'vnl imeles ami leuents, who had 
intmed the soveieiiins, and disticssed the uovermnent, hv 
their pride, eineltv, and amhition 'I'lie rhar.icteis ol .lohn 
Lackland, and .lohn of Ganiit, llnmphiey and Uichaul 
Ihikos of (Iloiuesiei. woie ealled in leview, c.wvassed, 
comp.iied. iind quoted, with some odious applications; 
hilt the niaiorilv, hems; coin lined of llie hw.du, virtue, 
inte!;utv,aiid nieit ahihtiesof Ins lox.d Inchncs.s, towhoin 
the nation vwved vihliirations of the most tmpoit.int nature, 
lussed the hill with a few nniendnicnts, in which the 
Lords aequic.secd : and in a little time it leeeivcd the 
loyal s.iiution. 

LI. Tlie death of the rniioe of Wales was fatal to a 
hill which had heen hioneht into the House of Commons, 
for natnr.ihrnie: all foieiwn I'roiesiaiits who should settle 
willuti the donnmonsol (lie.it Ihitain Political aiitlime- 
tiei.ms h.ive uenei.illv taken it lor !;r.mted, th.it to even 
eomniercial nation an incieiso of people i< an loeiease of 
opulence ; and this ma\ini is eoit inilv tme, on the suiqio- 
sition that e'en itidtv ideal is industrious, and th.it there 
is h sniiieient field for eiiiphw iiient ; hut all these cencr.il 
ni.iMiiis oueht to he iveeived midor certain qii.dificatioiis. 
When all hr.mches of inamifaetuie aie oientocked, an 
addition of woikinen vill donhtless ho an .iddilional eii- 
cninhraiiee on the (.oinniuniiv In the dehates whieh this 
hill produced, the meinhers of the immstri were divided 
ainoiis: themselves The measure was enforee.l hv the 
cliancelloi of the evehequer, illr W , Pitt, and Mr. Lvttel- 
toii : and 111 v'p|iosm>: it the Pail of IHniont was joined hv 
Ml. Ton. seeiet.in at war. Pelitions and eouiitei-pi'titions 
were pa'sented In the inercliants of l.ondoii, Bristol, and 
other tradini: towns of the kingdom All mereh.uits and 
tr.ideis of foreign eviraelion everted themselves vigorously 
in Its behalf, and it w.is without dovilii connteu.UK'ed hv 
the adinimstiatioii : hut the proiecl was odious to the pcci- 
jile tn 'general. The lord mavor, aldeinien, and commons 
of London, in common council assonihled, composed a 
rcmonstr.incc to the lower House, setting forth the danger 
and mntihty of a general n.Uiimhration of foreign protes- 
tants. A petition of tlio incrchanis and piiueipal inhalnt- 
ants of Biislol represented that such a I,\w would he pro- 
judieial to the trade and commerce of this kingdom, hy 
preventing many nulnstnous aitifieers from procuring a 
sntlieicnt snppoi't for thoiiiselves and iheir faiinlies, anil of 
coiisoqncnee increasing the r.ites of the |ioor ; that the in- 
tiodiiction of such a miniber of foieigneis!, instead of hemg 
a siippoit to the present happv eslahhshinent, might en- 
d.mger the very basis of oiir coiisiiiiitioii : that it would 
greatly tend to the dimmntion of our niamifactnres, as 
many strangers would doubtless come ami ivsule in Eng- 
land for a time, in order to learn the inethovls and manage- 
ment of our maiuif.ietnrers and artificers ; and, after having 
ohtinned this iiistinction, return to their native countiies, 
wheiw thev would establish and earn on woiks of the smio 
nature. The twentieth day of M.iveh hemg appotiued for 
the third reading of the hill, it was postponed, in conse- 
qeeiieo of the unfortunate death of the Prince of Wales ; 
and other petitions from thllorent cities of the kingdom 
being ninsterod against it in the sequel, the imnistry did 
not think proper to persist in any uiqiopnlar me.isuro at 
such a delicate conjuncture : so the lull w.is no moie 
brought iqioii the carpet. Divers other regulations relating 
to eiv il pohev as well as to the comineive of Gie.ii Biit.un, 
were propounded in the House of Commons; but these 


jiroposals proved abortive, either hec.inso they aiqiearcd 
crude and indigested in thcnisehes, or the House could 
not obtain proper information touching the allegations they 
conlainovl. 

§ LIL Theie were no other transaeticns in this session, 
eveept the eoncniienee of both Houses in slignntizing a 
punted pajicr. entitled, “ Constilntional Queries, earnestly 
leeommeiulevl to tlie serious consideration of every tine 
Biiton:" ami the steps taken hy the Commons, in conse- 
qncneeoflhe commotions occasioned hy die Westminster 
election. The ahovc-inentioiied paper, which had been 
coincjed In letter to the majoiity of both Houses, was 
comm'nnicaied to the Lords in the month of .lamiarj hy 
the Duke of IMailhoiongh, who moved for ro'olntions 
against it as a seditious libel, and that the concuirence of 
the Commons might be desired. A conference nccord- 
inglv eiisncil, and both Houses concurred iii voting the 
paper a f.ilso, inahcious, scandalous, inf.ininiis, and sedi- 
tious libel, contaimiig die most false, audtieious. and nho- 
niin.iblc calumnies and imhgiiitics upon his majesty, and 
the most piesiimptnons and wicked msmnations that onr 
htws. liberties, and proiiet ties, and theeveellent constitution 
of this kingdom, were in danger under his uwjesty’s legal, 
mild, and gincions government, with intent to instil 
groundless suspicions and jealousies into the minds of his 
majesii’s good subjects, and to alienate their allectioiis 
from his majesty and the rov.il fainilv. It was theroforc 
rcsolveil by the 'Loids Spiritual and Temi'oral and Com- 
mons in parliament assembled ; that in abhorrence and 
dctcsiatiou of such ahonimahle and seditions ]ir.ielices, the 
paper should he hnrnt hy the hands of the conimon hang- 

m. ui III the new palace viml of Westminster ; and this sen- 
tence w.as CNCciilcd accbitlingly. Then they presented nii 
address to his maicsty. desiring tliat the ’most cllectnal 
means nnght ho taken' for discovei-iiig the author, p\ inter, 
or publisher, tliat he or they might he brought to cotuligii 
puuishmcnt. Diicclious w'ere gtvcti for tins pmpo.se; but 
without ciVect. Diose concerned m writing, printing, and 
ciicnlating the pajier, had acted with such caution, that not 
one of them was ever discovered. 

§ LIII. The proceedings of ilio Commons with lospect 
to the election of a Iniogess for Wcsimmsier wero aticnded 
with some cvtraordniarv ciroiiinsiaiu'es. winch we shall 
now roconl for the edification of those who pnme them- 
selves on the privileges of a Biitish snhjeel. We have 
alre.ulv ohsevved that a majoiily appealing' on the poll for 
Liml Tveiiiham. the adlieienls of the other e.mdulate. Sir 
klcorge k'amleput. demanded n scrutiny, which was gr.inted 
bi the higli-bailill of Westminster, the rolurinng otliccr. 
During this tedious investigation, which rolled cbietiv on 
the quahlications of voters, he acted with such address 
and seeming candour as 'gave entne satisfaction to both 

n. artics, till at length ho detei mined in favour of Lord 
Treiilham, whom he letiiviievl as duly electevl. Those who 
sty led themselves the iiidopeiulent eleetoi-s did not acquiesce 
III' this vletermmalioii wiihout elaiiiour, roproach. iiiciiaces, 
ami not. Thev t.ivcd Mr. Leigh, the high-hailifl', with 
parti.ihtv and iiijusttce : they loudly affirmed, that miiiis- 
teri.il lullueuce h.id been uscil iii the most scandalous 
mauiicr; and, fnialh, loincd Sir Gcoege X’andemit in a 
petition to the lower House, eomplaniing oi_ an undue 
election and return of a member for tlie cilv of Westminster. 
'Hie Commons, instead of inquiring into the merits of these 
petitions, orderevl them to he upon the t.ihle ; and without 
anv complaint from aiiv pei'sou whatever, a motion was 
made that Leigh, the high-haihfi', should attend the House 
mimcihatelv. in order to make them acquainted with what 
he had done m pursuauee of the dircettoiis he had foriiieily 
rv'ceived from that llouse, touching the eveciition of the 
writ for eleclmg a new menihor to repieseiit the city of 
M ostmuister. As this motion had hceu nreconcerted, 
T.oigh was attending m the lobby, and immevnatolv called 
into the House to be evamiued bn this snhjeel. llavmg, 
in the course of lus cvamiiialiou, alleged that the election 
had been jirotractcd by atl'ectcd delays, he was asked hy 
whom, ami hv what means; but, before he could answer, 
the Earl of Egmout, mtei posing, objecied to the question 
as improper, and moved for the order of the day. A 
debate immediately ensued, in whieh the imiiropnetv of 
the question was domoiislr.ued liy IMr. Henly, now loivl 
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keeper, Dr. Lee, and some others, the most sensible and 
moflerJte members of the House : but thev were opposed 
with great violence by Lord Viscount Corke, Henry Fov, 
Esq. Sir u illiam Youn^, Colonel Lyttelton, and the weight 
of the ministry ; so that the motion for the order of the day 
was Gained m the negative, and the higli-baihff required to 
the question. Thus interrogated, he declared that 
he had been impeded m the scrutiny, and maltreated, by 
Mr. Crowle, who had acted as counsel for Sir George 
V andeput, by the Honourable Alexander Murray, brother 
to Lord Ehbank, and one Gibson, an upholsterer, who 
had been very active, zealous, and turbulent m his endea- 
vours to jiromote the interest of Sir George Vandeput, or 
rather to thwart the pretensions of the other candidate, 
who was supposed to be countenanced by the ministry. 
Diese three persons, thus accused, were brought to the 
bar of the House, notwithstanding the strenuous remon- 
strance;; of several members, who opposed this method of 
proceeding as a species of oppression equally arbitmry and 
absurd. They observed, that, as no complaint had been 
ll'sy had no right to take cognizance of the 
attaii : that if any undue influence had been used, it would 
naturally appear w'hen the merits of the election should 
fall under their inquiry: that a complaint having been 
lodged already against the returning officer, it was their 
duty to investigate his conduct, and punish him, if he 
should be found delinquent ; but that nothing could he 
more flagrantly unjust, and apparently partial, than their 
neglecting the petitions of the other candidate and electors, 
and encouraging the liigh-hailiff, who stood charged with 
iniquity, to recriminate upon his accusers, that they might 
be disabled from giving evidence on the inquiry into the 
merits of the election. What diffeience is it to the sub- 
'®ct, whether he is oppressed by an arbitrary pnnce, or by 
me despotic insolence of a ministerial majority ? Mr. 
Crowle alleged, m his own vindication, that he had been 
employed as counsel by the electors of Westminster, and 
attended the scrutiny in that character ; that after the high- 
bailiff had, in the course of the last session, received the 
order of the House to expedite the election, he huiried on 
the scrutiny with such precipitation as, he apprehended, 
was unjust, and prejudicial to his clients ; that, in this 
apprehension, he (Mr. Crowle) insisted upon tlie high- 
hailiff’s proceeding with more deliheiation, and in so 
doing he thought he did his duty to his employers. Some 
evidence being examined against him, declared he had not 
only protracted the scrutiny, but also spoke disrespectful 
words of the House of Commons : he was, therefore, re- 
primanded on his knees by the speaker, and discharged. 

§ LIV. Mr. Murray being charged with having utteied 
some threatening and affronting expressions, the House 
adjourned the consideration of this affair for some days, 
at the expiration of which Mr. Murray was to be heard 
bv his counsel : but, in the meantime, thev ordered him 
to be taken into custody by the serjeant-at-arms attending 
the House. This step, however, was not taken without a 
warm opposition bv some of the most sedate and intelli- 
gent members of the House, who considered it as a cruel 
act of oppression. They observed, that in cases of breach 
of privilege no person complained of was ever taken into 
cus'ody, until after he had been fully heard in his defence : 
that this was literally prejudging the cause before it had 
been examined ; and the oppression was the greater, as the 
alleged offence consisted entirely of words, of which no 
complaint or information had been made for above eight 
months after the supposed offence had been committed ; 
and, even then, not till an accusation had been lodged 
against the informant, upon the trial of which accusation 
the persons informed against might very probably be the 
most material witnesses. They observed, that in one of 
the highest offences which can be committed by wmrds, 
namely, that of denying the king’s right to the crown, or 
renouncing the Trinity, the information must be brought 
in three or four days' after the words are spoken ; the 
words must be proved to have been spoken maliciously, 
directly, and advisedly, and the prosecution must corii- 
mence in three months after the information. These sug- 
gestions made no more impression than if they had been 
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Uttered in a desert. Those who were secure m their num- 
ber asserted that the House of Commons was not restricted 
by the forms of proceedings at common law ; and that it 
was necessary to vindicate their own honour and dignity 
by making examples of those who seemed to hold them in 
contempt. Mr. iMurray was committed to the custody of 
the seijeant-at-arms, an’d found bail; and Gibson was sent 
prisoner to Newgate, from svhence he was in a few da\s 
released, upon presenting a humble petition, professing liis 
sorrow for having incurred the displeasure of the Hou.'e 
to the bar of which he was brought, and received a repri- 
mand on his knees from the speaker. In the meantime 
divers witnesses being examined before the House, de- 
clared, ihat Mr. Murray had been seen, about the time of 
the return of a member for Westminster, heading and ex- 
citing a tumult to acts of violence against the high-bailiff. 
The ma)ority, therefore, after a long and warm debate, 
agreed. That for his dangerous and seditious practices, in 
violation and contempt of the privileges of the House, and 
of the freedom of elections, he should be committed close 
prisoner to Newgate. Then, m the close of another vio- 
lent debate, they resolved. That he should be brought 
to the bar of the House, to receive that sentence on his 
knees. He accordingly appeared, and being directed bv 
the sneaker to kneel, refused to comply. He knew' that he 
could not be discharged from Newgate during the session, 
without petitioning, acknowledging his offence, and mak- 
ing such concessions as he thought would imply a con- 
sciousness of guilt : he considered this whole transaction 
as an oppressive exertion of arbitrary power, and being 
apprized of the extent of their authority, determined to 
bear the brunt of their indignation, rather than make sub- 
mission which he deemed beneath the dignity of Ins cha- 
meter. When he refused to humble himself, the whole 
House was in commotion ; he was no sooner removed 
from the bar than they resolved. That his having in a most 
insolent and audacious manner refu^ed to be on his knees 
at the bar of that House, in consequence of their former 
resolution, was a high and most dangerous contempt of 
the authority and privilege of the Commons : it was 
therefore ordered, that he should be committed close 
prisoner to Newgate, debarred the use of pen, ink, and 
paper; and that no person should have access to him 
without the leave of the House. Finally, a committee 
was appointed to consider what methods might be proper 
to be taken by them, in relation to this instance of con- 
tempt. Meanw’hile the petitioners against the return made 
by the high-bailiff, perceiving the tem[ierof the House, and 
the complexion of the majority, withdrew their petition ; 
and the order which had passed for hearing the merits of 
the election was discharged. Mr. Murray being taken 
dangerously ill in Newgate, application was made to the 
Com.mons by some of liis relations, that he might be re- 
moved to a more convenient situation : and his physician, 
being examined, gave it as his opinion that he was in- 
fected with the gaol distemper. Upon this representation 
the House agreed that the speaker should issue a warrant 
for removing him from Newgate to the custody of the ser- 
geant-at-arms, but this favour he refused to accept, and 
expressed the warmest resentment against those relations 
who had applied to the Commons in his behalf. Thus he 
remained sequestered even from his own brc'her and 
sister, under the displeasure of the Commons of England, 
who condescended so far as to make resolutions touching 
the physician, apothecary, and nurse who attended this 
prisoner. But the prorogation of parliament having put 
an end to their authority for that session, Mr. Murray was 
discharged of course, and conducted by the sheriffs from 
Newgate to his own house, in procession, with flags and 
streameis exhibiting the emblems of liberty. 

_§ LV. In the month of June the session was closed 
with a sneech from the throne, m which his majesty 
thanked both Houses for the zeal and affection they had 
manifested tow'ards him and his government; and con- 
gratulated the Commons in particular, upon their firmness 
and prudence in reducing the interest of the national debt, 
a measure as agreeable to him as essential to the strength 
and welfare of the kingdom.^ — The interior economy of 
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Great Britain produced witliin the circle of this year no- 
thing else worthy of historical regard, except a .senes of 
enormous crimes, arising fiom the profligacy of individuals, 
which reflected disgrace upon the morals and the polity of 
the nation. Rapine and robbery had domineered without 
intermission ever since the return of peace, which w.is 
attended with a reduction of the army and navy; but now 
crimes of a deeper dje seemed to hit up their heads m 
contempt of law and humanity Every day almost pro- 
duced tresh instances of perjury, forgery, fiaiid, and cir- 
cmnv'ention ; and the kingdom exliibilecl a most amazing 
jumble of virtue and vice, honour and infamy, compassion 
and obdiiracj, sentiment and brutality. 


II. 
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sustained three severe shocks in the compass 
of a few months. Besides the loss of the Prince of \\ ales 
vyliich the nation lamented as irreparable, his matesty was 
deeply afllicled by the untimely death of bis voiingcst 
daughter, the (Jiicen of Denmark, ulio died at Copen- 
hagen, on tiic nmeieenth day of December, in the prime of 
voutli. She was one of the most amiable princesses of 
the age in which she lived, whcllicr wo consider the virtues 
of lier heart, or the accom|)hshniciits of her |iersoit ; gener- 
ous, mild, and tender hearted; beloved eun almost to 
adoration by her roval consort, to wliom she bad borne a 
prince and two princesses; and universally admired and 
reveicd by tlie subjects of Ins Danish m.ijcstv. Her death 
had been [ireceded about two months by that of licr hio- 
ther-in-I.ayv, tlie Prince of Orange, no less regretted by the 
nativ es of the Lnited Provinces, for Ins candour, iiilo''ritv, 
and bcrcdilary love to Ins country. Tliougli be had not 
distmguislied liimselfby the lustre of a superior genius, ho 
bad been al gicat pains to cultiv.ite Ins undeislandmg, and 
study the tine mttrcsi of that community of wbicii he was 
a rnember. He bad alwavs apjirovid limisclf a pood and 
zealous citizen, ami smec ins elev’ation to tlie sladtiiolder- 
siiip, taken many salutary steps for the advanta-'e of Ins 
country. Among other bxccllciit sclicmcs wbiciriie siml 
peslcd, be left a noble jilaii witli ilic States--^enoral for re- 
storing their commerce to its former lustre, and lived long 
eticugli to receive their warmest acknowledgment for tins 
last proof of Ins prudence .and patriotism. Ills son and 
Otiuchter hems botli infiUit's, llic ;ic!mniislration of the co- 
\ ernment nevolvpil upon l!ie princes':, as go\ernaute durinpr 
iier son s Tmnorii\ ; and as snc.li bho succeeded to all the 
power winch herlnisliand had en]o>od. 

§ II. Witli respect to the affairs of the continent, the 
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peace of the north seertied still as precarious as ever; for 
though the difference between Russia and Sweden had 
been compromised, tlie mutual disgust between tlie czarina 
and the King of Prussia had gamed such accession fiom 
reciprocal insults, ill offices, and inflammatory declarations, 
that those two powers seemed to be on the eve of a rup- 
ture, and each was emiilojed m making extraordinary 
preparations for war. The courts of Vienna and Great 
Biitam, foreseeing that such a rupture would embroil the 
pni))ire, ami raise insurmountable obstructions to their 
flivomite scheme of electing the Archduke Joseph King of 
the Romans, resolved to employ all their influence, m order 
to cflect a reconciliation between the courts of Petersburgli 
and Berlin Ills Prussian majesty had signified to tlie 
King of Great Britain, and the Stales-general, the situation 
in which he stood with the cz,aima, and solicited their in- 
terposition, that the difference might be amicably accom- 
modated. At the same time he sent an envoy extraordinary 
to Versailles, to negociate with the French king for a very 
considerable body of auxiliaiies, in case he should be 
att.icked. These circumstances induced the maritime 
powers, and the court of Vienna, to use their utmost 
endeavours for the jireveiition of a lupture: and accord- 
ingly tliey made remonstrances on tins subject by tlieir 
miiiisteis at Petershurgh, proposing tliat the quarrefshould 
he terminated without bloodghed, and all causes of ani- 
mosity be buried in oblivion 
§ HI. In the meantime, they eagerly prosecuted the 
design of the election; and the imperial minister at Berlin 
not only communicated to his Prussian majesty tlie senti- 
ments of the King of England on tins expedient, but even 
solicited Ins vole for the gVrchduke .losejih, when the elec- 
tion of a King of the Romans sliould be proposed in the 
electoral college. To this proposal he replied, Tlint he was 
extremclv well disposed to manifest Ins legard for their 
imperial majesties, and to give the most genimie proofs of 
It, oven m the proposed election of a King of the Romans, 
consulering the great meiit of the present c.nidnlate, the 
Archduke Joso|)li : hut he left it to the considcr.ition of 
their imperial majesties, vvheilier the election would not he 
a little )irematiire, if transacted at a time when Ins impe- 
rial niajeslv was in the flower of Ins age; cnjoving perfect 
health; and when all Eiiiope, pariitnl.irh the empiie,vv.as 
hushed in the bosom of IraiiqmlliU, so that no circum- 
stance seemed to prognosticate tlie necessity of such an 
election ; or of putting in execution the moliv'es mentioned 
III the capitulation of the reigning emporoi's election ; esce- 
ciallv .as the oxamiiiation of these motives belonged to the 
whole cinnire, and ought to precede the election, hj virtue 
of the ciglilh article ol tlie ticaty of estjilialia. 'He ob- 
served, that. III case of tlie einperoi's death, Germany 
would find herself in a verv disagreeable situation, under 
the govornmcnl of a minor. For these reasons, he said 
he could not help advising their imperial majest-es to wait 
until the archduke sliould be of age, wlich his election 
might he carried on more coiiformahly to the laws and 
coiistituiioiis of the empiic, and mote suitable to the ma- 
lesly of tlie whole Germanic body. Tliis reply he circu- 
lated among the electors, and in particular transmitted it to 
the King of Great Biitain, dosiniig they would deliberate 
m.itiirelv on tins sub|ecl, and confer tog'etlier in a body, as 
well as in private, tli.il they might proceed according to the 
ancient custom of the electoral college, and t.ike such mea- 
sures as should be judged expedient for the honour and 
advantage of the community. Tins circular letter was aii- 
^vered both by the King of Ihigkind and tlie Elector of 
Bavaria, who demonstrated, that it was the privilege of the 
electoral college only, vviihout any participation of the other 
princes of the empire, to elect a King of the Romans duriii"- 
the life of the emperor, m order to maintain tlie peace and 
preserve the liberties of Germans' ; and that the neglect of 
this wise precaution had produced bloody wars, and inanv 
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fatal consequences to the empire. Tliey observed, that 
nothing could mote contribute to tiie establishment of the 
public. tranquillitv than this measure, so aidently desired 
by the majority of the German princes; and that, 'although 
the Archduke Joseph u anted a few years of being of age, 
and it might possibly happen that the reigning'emperor 
should die during that prince’s minority, yet it vaould be 
rnucli less piejudicial to the empire to liave a minor chief, 
than to see_ the succession altogether unsettled. Ilis 
Prussian majesty received a declaration to the same pur- 
(lose from the Elector of Mentz; and understanding that 
this prince, ns arch-chancellor of the empire, intended to 
convoke an electoral diet, in order to propose tlie election 
of a King of the Romans, he urote an elaborate letter to 
bis electoral highness, explaining at more length ins reasons 
for postponing the election. He quoted that sentence of 
the treaty of \Veslphaha which expiessly declares, that the 
election of a King of the Romans shall be discussed and 
ordained by the common consent of the states of the 
empire ; and, therefore, he could not conceive what right 
the electoral college had to arrogate this jinvilege to them- 
selves, excluding the other state of the empire. lie ob- 
served, that the impenal capitulations, winch viere the onlv 
laws of the empire that treated of this subject, mentioned 
only three cases in which it was lawful to [iroceed to such 
an election; namely, the emperoi’s leaviugq and long 
absence from, Germany ; his advanced age, or an indis- 
position, rendering him incapable of managing the reins of 
government; and any case of emergency in which the 
preservation of the empire’s prosperity is interested, lie 
affirmed, that none of these motives at present existed: 
that, in case the imperial crown should devolve to a minor, 
many mischiefs and disorders must ensue, as the constitu- 
tions of the empire have established no regulations nor 
regency in that event : that an election of this nature, 
carried on under the power, influence, and authority of the 
head of the empire, would strike at the fundamental privi- 
leges of the princes and states; consequently, in time 
overturn the constitution of the empire, which, from being 
an elective dignity, conferred by the free and independent 
suffrages of the electoral college and states of Germany, 
under certain capitulations, obliging the prince thus chosen 
to govern according to law, would become an hereditary 
succession, perpetuated in one family, which, of course, 
must be aggrandized to the prejudice of its co-estates and 
the rum of the Germanic liberties. In a word, all Ger- 
many in general, and Rattsbon in particular, was filled 
with writings published on both sides: by the emperor 
and his adherents, to demonstrate that the election of a 
King of the Romans during the life of the emperor, had 
often happened, and at this present time was necessary, 
and would be advantageous to the empire : while tlie 
King of Prussia and his friends laboured to prove that 
such an election, at the present juncture, would be ill- 
timed, irregular, and of dangerous consequence. Perhaps, 
if the truth was known, this enterprising prince had pro- 
jected some great scheme, with tlie execution of winch 
this proposed establishment would have interfered. Cer- 
tain It IS, he exerted himself with that spirit and perse- 
verance which were peculiar to his character, to frustrate 
the intention of the courts of Vienna and Eondon in this 
particular, and was assisted with all the intrigue of the 
French ministry. Tlieir joint endeavours were so efl'ectual, 
that the Elector of Cologn renounced his subsidiarv treaty 
with the maritime powers, and once more threw himself 
into the arms of France. The Elector Palatine being so- 
licited by the empress-queen and his Britannic majesty to 
co-onerate with their views, insisted, as a preliminarv 
article, upon being indemnified by the court of \'iemia for 
the ravages committed in his territories by tlie Austrian 
troops, during the course of the last war: the King of 
Poland, Elector of Saxony, made the same demand of the 
like indemnification, which was granted by the mediation 
of King George : and then he subscribed to a subsidy 
treaty, obliging himself to furnish a body of six thousand 
auxiliaries, in case they should be required by the maritime 
powers ; and to act as elector, in concert with the house 
of Austria, in every thing relating to the welfare of his 
country that should square with the fundamental laws of 
the empire. The courts of London and A'ienna had this 


election so much at heart, that they sounded almost all 
the powers of Europe to know how they stood affected 
towards the measure proposed. The King of Spam de- 
clined intermeddling in a domestic affiiir of the empire. 
The French king returned an ambiguous ansvvei ; Irom 
whence it was concluded, that nothing but opposition 
could be expected fiom that quarter. The Swedish monarch 
was rendered pro])itious to the project, by assurances tliat 
the house of Hesse-Cassel, of which he was the head, 
should be elevated into an electorate. They even en- 
deavoured to soften his Piussian majesty, by consenting, 
at last, that the treaty of Dresden, confirming to him the 
possession of Silesia, should be guaranteed by the diet of 
the empire ; a sanction which he now actually obtained, 
together with the ratification of his imperial majesty. Not- 
withstanding tins indulgence, he still persisted in laising 
fresh objections to the favourite project, on pretence of 
concerting measures for preventing ’ the inconveniences 
that might result from a minorit, ; for regulating the 
capitulations to be agreed on with 'the King of the Ro- 
mans; securing the freedom of future elections, and pie- 
serving the prerogatives and privileges of the Germanic 
body in all its members. In consequence of these ob- 
stacles, joined to the apostasy of the Elector of Cologn, 
the obstinacy of the Elector Palatine, and the approaching 
diet of Hungary, at which iheir imperial majesties were 
obliged peisonally to preside, the measures for the election 
were suspended till next summer, when his Britannic 
ma)esty was expected at Hanover, to put the finishing 
stroke to this great event in f.ivour of the house of Auslvia. 

§ rV. Another disappointment, with respect to this 
election, the promoters of it sustained in the death of his 
Swedish majesty, who expired in a good old age, and was 
succeeded by ’Adoluhus Frederick, Duke of Holstein 
Eutin, Bishop of Luoeck, upon whom the succession had 
been settled for some years, by the unantmous concurrence 
of the states of the kingdom. This niinee ascended the 
thione of Sweden without the least aisturbance; and, of 
Ills own accord, took an oath in full senate, that he would 
never attempt to introduce a despotic authority; but 
maintain their liberties with bis blood, and govern his 
sulijerts in all respects according to the laws and tlie form 
of government established in Sweden. This public act, 
which was communicated to all the foreign ministers, and 
paiticularly to the envoy fiom Petersbiirgli, met with such 
a favourable reception fiom the czarina, that slie ex’jiressed 
her satiTaction in a public declaration; and the good 
understanding between the two courts was jierfectly re- 
stored. 

§ V. When the parliament of England was opened, in 
the month of November, the king, in his speech from the 
thione, gave them to understand, that for the same pur- 
poses which suggested the treaty wiili the Elector of 
Bavaria, he had now, in conjunction with the States- 
Genetal, concluded another with the King of Poland, 
Elector of Saxony. He told them, that the iiiiforlunate 
death of the Prince of Orange had made no alteration in 
the state of affairs in Holkind ; and that he had received 
the strongest assurances fiom the States, of their firm reso- 
lution to maintain the intimate union and fiiendship Iiafi- 
pily subsisting between his majesty and those ancient and 
natural allies of his crown, lie exhorted both Houses to 
consider seriously of some effectual provisions, to suppress 
those audacious crimes of robbery and violence, grown so 
frequent about the capital, (iroceeding in a g’-'^at measure 
from that profligate spirit of irreligion, idleness^ gaming, 
and extravagance, which had of late extended itself in an 
uncommon degree, to the dishonour of the nation, and the 
great offence and prejudice of the sober and industrious 
part of the people. The paragraphs of this speech were, 
as usual, echoed back to tlie throne in addresses, replete 
with expressions of loyalty, affection, and approbation. 
Opposition was by this time almost extinguished ; and 
the proceedings of both Houses took place with such 
unanimity as was hardly ever known before this period in 
a British parliament. The Commons, however, seem to 
have assembled with such sentiments as did no great 
Iionour to their temper and magnanimity. In a few days 

after the session opened. Lord Viscount C e, a 

young nobleman, whose character entitled him to very 
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little regard or influence among men of sense and probity, 
made a motion, that Mr. Murray, «lio had been so severely 
persecuted in the last session for refusing to liumble hiin- 
self on his knees before them, .sliould be again committed 
close piisoner to Nengate for the same offence. This pro- 
posal, which supposed a power that the Commons had 
never before exercised, was sharply disputed by the Eail 
of Egmont, and otliers, w lio liad not resigned all sense of 
moderation; but the majority adopted the measure with 
great e.agerness, and the speaker was ordered to issue his 
warrant accordingly. Then tlie House resolved, Tli.it tlie 
said Alexander Bluiray should receiie the sentence, for bis 
now being committed close prisoner to Ins majesty’s gaol 
of Newgate, at the bar of the House, upon hia knees; and 
the serjeant-at-arms was commanded to take him into 
custody fortius pitr|iose. Their indignation, however, w.is 
eluded by the caution of the dehiiquciit, who, having fore- 
seen the effects of their resentment, had jirudently retired 
to another country. They determined, nevertheless, to 
proceed against him as a jicrson of some consequence in 
the commonwealth ; for, hemg informed of Ins retreat, they 
condescended so far as to juesent .an address to Ins majesU, 
desiring that his rosal jiroclamation might be issued for 
apprehending the said Mr. hlurr.iy, promising a reward to 
him who should linie the good fortune to apprehend this 
fugitive — a request with which his majesty most graciously 
complied. 

§ V [. Nor was this the only address presented to the 
king upon such an important subject. A pamphlet, en- 
titled, “ The Case of the lion. Alexander Murray, F.sqnire, 
in an Appeal to the Peojile of Great Britain,'’ was flr^t 
stigmatized in a complaint to the House, and was alier- 
wards produced, and read at the table The piece was 
written with gre.U acrimony, and abounded with seiere 
animadversions, not only upon the conduct of the return- 
ing officer, but also on the proceedings of the Com- 
mons The violent members immediately took fire, and 
the flame extended itself to the majonit. ' Nn\, the House 
unanimously resolved. That the namnhlet was an impu- 
dent, malicious, scandalous, and seditious libel, f.iKely 
and most injuriously reflecting ujioii, and asper5mg the 
jiroceedings of the House, tending to create misajiprehen- 
sions m the minds' of the jicoplc, to the great dishonour of 
the said House, and m violation of the jwit ileges thereof. 
They furthermore presented an address to the king, desir- 
ing Ins majesty would be gracioush pleased to give direc- 
tions to Ills attorney-general to jirosecute the aiithois or 
author, the printers or jirmter, and the jiublishers or jnib- 
lishcr of the said scandalous libel, that thex might be 
brought to condign jmmshment. Directions were accord- 
ingh gwen for this purpose, and a prosecution commenced 
against the publisher, who had some reason to be dis- 
mayed, considering the great weight of influence he was 
doomed to encounter — influence arising from a prosecution 
of the crown instituted at the request, and founded on a 
rote, of the House of Commons Neiertheless, when the 
cause was heard before the lord chief justice of England, 
a jur\ of fiee-born Englidimen, citizens of London, as- 
serted their prn ileges of judging the law as well ,is the 
fact, ami acquitted the defeiidaiit with a tnily admirable 
sjiirit of mdejieniloncy 'riiex considered the jianijihlet as 
.in ajiped against op|)rcssion ; and, coiiMiiced that the 
coiiteiils were true, they could not in conscience adjudge 
it a false libel, e\cn though it had been so declared by one 
of the branches of the legislature. 

§ \’II. The Commons, in regulating the supplies of the 
ensuing year, voted the continuation of eighteen thousand 
right hundred and fifty-seven men for the land semce, 
though not without soriic opjiosition from certain patriots, 
who, rather fiom a sense of duty th.an from any liojie of 
influencing the majority, affirmed that sixteen thousand 
men in time of peace would answer all the cuds proposed 
by a standing army. Tlie number of seamen was fixed .at 
ten thousand ; large sums were granted to make uji defi- 
ciencies, and fulfil the engagements of the crown with the 

a Ihe<e rtpcijites wprp dcfra\p(l a continuahnn of the dniip'^ on 
iiMit. tS:c .» I.ioil (a\ at lliree slnlbnps \\\ the pound , a diit> on IiCToce-., 
to \ e irh p till In paM nbrokers and dealers in suond«*i.in { cocHt«, m i»l in 
tlie bi!U of mort.int\ , the sum of one millinn four lumdreil ihoueiml 
poun Is .uh.inced bj the bmk, ncconlnip to a proiv* il m.» l» lor tint our 
hundred Ihousiml pounds to be issued l'> the luiid a 
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Electors of Bavaria and Saxony, as well as for the main- 
tenance of Nova Scotia and Georgia, and the castles on 
the coast of Guinea; and one hundred and twelve thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty-two pounds three shillings, 
and three pence were voted, as a full compensation to the 
old Kov.al African comj'any for their exclusive charter and 
projicrty, to be applied for the relief of their creditors.ii 

§ VI'II. The laws enacted for the encou- ^ ^ 
ragemeiit of traffic and the regulations of • • < - 
civil jiolity, consi>led in an act for licensing pawnbrokers, 
and for the more cflectua! preventing the receiving of stolen 
goods : another for preventing thefts and robberies, by 
which pl.ices of entertainment, dancing, and music in 
London, Westminster, and within twenty miles of the 
capital, vveie snpjiressed and prohibited, unless tlie pro- 
prietors of them could obtain licences fiom the justices of 
the jieace, emjiovvered for that purpose • a third for annex- 
ing the forfeited estates in Scotland unalienably in the 
crown, after having made satisfaction to the lawful cre- 
ditors ; establishing a method of leasing these estates, and 
apjilying the rents and jirofils of them for the better civil- 
izing and improving the highlands, and preventing future 
disorders in that jiart of the united kingdom. Notliing 
could be more salutary than the purposes of these regula- 
tions. The suburbs of the metrojiolis abounded with an 
incredible number of public bouses, vvliicli continually 
resounded with the noi'-e of riot and intemperance : they 
were the haunts of idleness fraud, and rapine ; and the 
seminaries of drunkenness, debauchery, extravagance, and 
every vice incident to liuman nature ; yet tlie suppression 
of these receptacles of infamy was attended with an incon- 
venience, winch, in some cases, arose even to a degree of 
ojipression. The justices being vested by the legislature 
with the power of granting or refusing licences, were con- 
stituted, in effect, the aibiters on whose decision the 
fortunes and livelihood of many individuals absolutely 
dejiended. Many of tliose who exeicised this species of 
m.igistracy within the bills of morlahlv were, to the re- 
proach of government, men of j rofligate lives, needv, mean. 
Ignorant, am) rapanous, ami often acted from tlie most 
st.iiidaloiis jirmcijiles of selfish avrance. 

5 IX. The law relating to the highlands of Scotland was 
well calculated for promoting, among the inhabitants of 
that country, such asjiirit of imhi.stry ns might detach them 
from ilictr elaugorous conncxioiis, and gradually supersede 
that niilitarv genius which had been so jiiodnc’tivo of dan- 
cer and alarm to the sonthern jiarts of Great Britain. The 
king, by this act, was empowered to npjiomt commis- 
sioners for managing the foifeited estates; wlio were 
enabled to grant leases of small farms, not above twenty 
pounds a-vear, to indivnliials, who should take an oath to 
govcriinicnt to reside upon .and cultivate the lands thus 
let It was also jirovidcd, that no lease should he granted 
for a longer term than twenty-one vears; and that the 
lessees should not pay above three-fourths of the annual 
value. Although these forfeited estates were generally 
cncumhered with claims bevond tbeir real value, and the 
act directed that tlicy should be disposed of by juiblic 
sale: yet, as ibey lay in the most disaffected parts of tlie 
highlands, u was thought necessary that they should re- 
main in the jiossession of the crown, bec.anse, in case of 
ilieir being jmbliclv sold, thev might be purcliased in trust 
for the f.umlics of the persons by whom they were forfeited, 
and thus the spirit of disaffection would still snnive. A 
valuation, thciefore, was made by the court of session in 
Scotkind, at the joint suit of the crown and the creditors ; 
and the value being ascertained, the just claimants were 
jiaid out of the next aids granted by parliament. Tlie bill 
met with considerable opposition m the House of Peers 
from the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Bath, who pio- 
hablv foresaw that the good effects of this scheme, so 
laudable tn itself, would he frustrated in the execution : 
and that the act, instead of answering tlie purposes for 
winch It was intended, would serve only as a job to gratify 
the rapacious retainers to the government, and their emis- 

hid on piim <^enei:a ; and the continuation of divei-s other occa'tional 
impoMitons I he cninis tor the > ear amounted to someihinc le^s thnn tour 
innlinn^. and the proM^tions made for this evpen^c exceeded it in the sum 
ot hundred ^esentN-one thousand twenty four pounds, ten sliillinga, 
and «i\p\.ncc halfpeiinN . 
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saries, in that country. After a warm debate, however, it 
was adopted by a great majority, and obtained the royal 
assent. 

§ X. A third law related to certain articles of the na- 
tional debt, which was now converted into seveial joint 
stocks of annuities, transferable at tbe bank of England, 
to be charged on the sinking fund. A great number of 
different funds for annuities, established at different times, 
and by different acts, subsisted at this period, so that it 
was necessary to keep many diffeient accounts, which 
could not be regulated without consideiable trouble and 
expense, for the removal of which the bill was calculated. 

§ XL In consequence of petitions fiom the woollen 
manufactureis of Westmoreland and Yorkshire, two bills 
were brought in, and (lassed through both Houses, by 
which the ports of Lancaster and Great Yarmouth were 
opened for the importation of wool and woollen varn from 
Ireland ; but why this privilege was not extended to all 
the frequented ports of the kingdom it is not easy to con- 
ceive, without supposing a little national jealousy on one 
hand, and a great deal of grievous restraint on the other. 
Over and above these new laws, some unsuccessful en- 
deavours were used in behalf of commerce and police. 
A bill was ofiered for laying further restrictions on pawn- 
brokers and brokers, that they might no longer suck the 
blood of the poor, and act as the accessories of theft and 
robberv, which was canvassed, debated, and made its way 
through the lower House; but the Lords lejected it as 
a crude scheme, which they could not amend, because it 
was a money bill, not cogniz.ablc by then House, without 
engaging in a dispute with the Commons Another hill 
was prepared, for giving power to change the punishment 
of felony, in certain cases, to confinement and liaid labour 
in dock-sards or garrisons. It was the opinion of many 
who wished well to their country, and were properly qua- 
lified to prosecute such inquiries', that the practice of con- 
signing such a number of wretches to the hands of the 
executioner served onlv, by its fiequency, to defeat the 
purpose of the law, in robbing death of all its terror, and 
the public of many subjects, who might, notwithstanding 
their delinquency, he in some measure rendered useful to 
society. Such was the motive that influenced the pro- 
moters of this bill ; by which it was proposed, in imita- 
tion of that economy practised in other countries, to con- 
fine felons convicted' under certain circumstances to hard 
labour upon the public works of the kingdom. The scheme 
was adopted by the lower House, but rejected bvthe Lords, 
whoseemed apprehensive of itsbringingsuch discredit upon 
his majesty’s dock-yards, as would discourage jiersons 
yvho valued their reputation from engaging in such em- 
ployment. Of still greater importance to the nation was 
the next measure proposed, in a bill for making the militia 
of England more useful, jiresented by Mr. Thornton, a 
gentleman of Yorkshire, wdio had distinguished himself 
by his loyalty and patriotism. It was canvassed in a com- 
mittee of the whole House, and underwent divers amend- 
ments : but miscarried, through the aversion of the ministry 
to any project tending to remove or lessen the necessity 
of maintaining a standing armv. A considerable number 
of petitions for different regulations, in lespect to com- 
merce and convenience of traffic, were presented, consider- 
ed, and left upon the table. A remonstrance from the 
prisoners confined in the gaol of the king’s bench, com- 
plaining of their miserable situation arising from want of 
room and other conveniences, being taken into consider- 
ation by a committee, among other evidences, they exa- 
mined that remarkable personage who had signalized 
himself in different parts of Christendom, under the name 
of Theodore, King of Corsica. Though formerly counte- 
nanced and even treated as a sovereign prince by the British 
ministry, he was now reduced to the forlorn condition of 
a confined debtor; and, to the reproach of this kingdom, 
died in prison, surrounded with all the misery of indigence, 
and overwhelmed with the infirmities of old age. But 
the most remarkable circumstance of the parliamentary 
transactions that distinguished this session, was a motion 
made in both Houses for an address to the king, beseech- 

h Amonfi flie prnreeflinss of tins session, it may not he improper to 
mention a new act for the piexenfion of munlers, uhuh had been shock- 
frequent of late, importing, that e^cry criminal comicted of ibis 


ing his majesty, that in tune of public tianquillity he 
would be graciously pleased to avoid entering into sub- 
sidiary treaties with foieign princes, which are so burthen- 
some to this nation. This e.xtraordinary pioposal was 
made and strenuously urged by the Duke of B — , and a 
vehement debate ensued, in winch the Earls of G — , S — , 
.and 11 — , opposed it wath an exertion of superior abilities, 
and the question being jiut, was carried in the negative 
without a division. The same fate attended it in the 
House of Commons, where it was introduced by Lord 
11 — y, and supported by some distinguished orators. The 
session ended m the latter end of March, when his ma- 
jesty, having given his assent to ninety-five public and 
private bills, harangued both Houses, and jnorogued the 
parliament.^’ 

§ XII. Immediately after the prorogation the king ap- 
pointed a regency, and set out lor Hanover, in order to 
complete the great scheme he had piojectcd for electing a 
King of the Romans. Great Britain, in the meantime, 
pioduced no event of importance, or any transaction that 
deserves historical mention, except the latification of two 
treaties of peace and commerce with the states of Tripoli 
and Tunis on the coast of Baibary, concluded by the Brit- 
ish consuls in those cities, under the influence and au- 
spices of an English squadron, commanded by Commodore 
Keppel, son to the Farl of Alberrnarle. The tide of 
luxury still flowed with an impetuous current, bearing 
down all the mounds of temperance and decorum ; while 
fraud and profligacy struck out new channels, through 
wliicli they eluded tlie restrictions of tbe law’, and all the 
vigilance of civil policy. New arts of deception were in- 
vented, in order to irisnare and rum the unwary ; and 
some infamous practices in the way of commerce were 
countenanced by peisoiis of rank and importance in the 
coinmonwealtb. A certain member of parliament was 
obliged to withdr.iw himself from his country, in conse- 
quence of a discovery, by wliicli it appeared that he had 
contrived and executed schemes foi destroying his own 
ships at sea, with a view to defiaud the insurers. 

§ XIIl. In the course of this year the affairs of the 
continent did not undergo any material alteration. In 
France, the religious dispute concerning the doctrine of 
.T.msennis still subsisted between the clergy and the par- 
liament; and seemed to acquire additional fury from the 
violence of the Arclibisliop of Pans, a haughty, tuibiilent 
prelate, whose piide and bigotry were sufficient to embroil 
one lialf of Cliiistendom. The northern powers enjoyed 
a perfect tranquillity: the States-general of the United 
Provinces were engrossed by plans of national economy. 
Spam w.as intent upon extending ber commeice, bringing 
her manufactures to perfection, and repressing the inso- 
lence of the Barbary corsaiis. His Portuguese majesty 
endeavoured, by certain jieremptory precautions, to check 
the exportation of gold com from bis dominions ; and in- 
sisted upon inspecting tbe books of the British merchants 
settled at Lisbon : but they refused to comply with tins 
demand, which was contrary to a treaty subsisting between 
the two crowns ; and be thought pioper to acquiesce in 
their refusal. He was much better employed, in obtain- 
ing from the Pope an abolition of the annual procession 
called the Auto da fr, one of tbe most horrid triumphs of 
spiritual txranny. The peace of Italy was secured by an 
offensive treaty concluded at Madrid between the emperor. 
Ins catholic majesty, the King of the Two Sicilies, and the 
Duke of Parma : to wliicli treaty tbe King of Sardinia 
afterwards acceded. 

§ XIV. With respect to the great scheme of electing 
the Arch-duke .Toseph King of the Romans, flesh objec- 
tions seemed to rise from different quarters. The good 
understanding between the courts of Berlin and Hanover 
receired an additional shock, from a dispute concerning the 
property of East Fiiczeland, which his Prussian majesty 
had secured as heir to the last possessor. His Britannic 
majesty, as Elector of Hanoyer, having pretensions to the 
same inhpiitance, his minister delivered a memorial to the 
diet of the empiie, assembled at Ratisbon, demanding 
that the King of Piussin, as Elector of Brandenbuigh, 

horrul crime should he exemferl in one day after his sentence, and his 
body delneted to the snrL'inns ti>r dissection — an expedient which had 
bteii fcund prodiKti\e ot M.r> salutary consequences. 
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should he referred to the decision of the Auhc council, in 
regard to his claim to the estates of East 1' i lezeland ; but 
the king being already in possession, refused to submit 
his right to the determination of that or any other tribunal ; 
and when the diet presumed to deliberate on this affair, 
his envoy entered a strong protest against tlieir proceed- 
ings. At the same time he (ire'ented the other ministers 
with a memorial, tending to refute the Elector of Han- 
over’s pretensions to the principality in question. 

§ XV. At tins juncture his Prussian majesty made no 
sciuple of expressing his resentment against the court of 
London, ivhich he seemed to consider as an officious cabal, 
that had no right to intermeddle in the affairs of Germany. 
His resident at London complained to the Biitish ministry, 
that divers ships, sailing under the Prussian flag, had been 
stopped at sea, and even seized by English cruisers : and 
that Ins subjects liad been ill treated and oppressed : he 
therefore demanded reparation in a peremptory tone ; and 
in the meantime, discontinued the payment of the Silesian 
loan, which lie liad charged himself with, b\ an article in 
the treaty of Breslau. This was a sum of money amount- 
ing to two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, which the 
Emperor Charles VI. father of the reigning empress, had 
borrowed of tlie subjects of Great Butain, on condition of 
paying an interest of si\ per cent, and mortgaging the silver 
mines of Silesia for the repayment of the principal. These 
devolved to the King of Prussia with this encumbrance, 
and he continued to pay the interest punctually till this 
juncture, when the payment was stopped; and he pub- 
lished a paper, entitled, “ An Exposition of the Motives 
which influenced his Conduct on this Occasion.” In his 
memorial to the ministry of Great Britain he alleged, that 
eighteen Prussian ships, and thirty-three neutral vessels, in 
which the subjects of Prussia were concerned, had been 
unjustly seized hy English privateers; his account of 
damages amounted to a very considerable sum ; and he 
demanded, in the most dogmatic terms, that the affiur 
should be finally discussed in the term of three months 
from the date of his remonstrance. The exposition and 
memorial weie sub)eoted to the examination of the ablest 
civilians in England, who refuted every article of the charge 
w'lth equal precision and perspicuity. They proved, that 
captures by sea fell properly under the cognizance of those ! 
powers under whose jurisdiction the seizures were made ; 
and, tlieiefore, his Prussian majesty could not, consistent 
with the laws of nations, determine these disputes in his 
own tribunals. They demonstrated, by undoubted evi- 
dence, the falsity of many facts alleged m the memorial, 
as well as the fairness of the proceedings by which some 
few of the Prussian vessels had been condemned ; and 
made it appear, that no insult or injury had been offered 
to the subiects of Prussia. Finally, they observed, that the 
Silesian loan was a private transaction of such a nature, 
that, even if a war had happened between the Emperor 
Charles VI. and his Britannic majesty, this must have 
been held sacred and inviolable: that when the empress 
queen ceded Silesia to the King of Prussia, this monarch 
charged himself with the repayment of the loan, winch, 
being a private debt and transferable, was now diffused 
into different countries, and become the propeity of many 
others besides tlie subjects of Great Britain. They wound 
up their chain of reasoning by observing, that, according to 
agreement with the emperor, the whole of this loan should 
have been repaid in the year one thousand seven hundred 
and fortj'-five: whereas the complaints specified in the 
Prussian memorial were founded on facts posterior to that 
period. Whether his Prussian majesty was convinced by 
these reasons, and desisted from principle, or thought 
proper to give up his claim upon other political considera- 
tions ; certain it is, he no longer insisted upon satisfaction, 
but ordered the payments of the Silesian loan to be con- 
tinued without fuither interruption: a report, indeed, was 
circulated, that advantage had been taken of the demur by 
a certain prince, who employed his agents to buy up great 
part of the loan at a considerable discount. 

§ XVI. How much soever the King of Prussia may be 
the subject of censuie on this occasion, it must be allowed 
that, with regard to his own subjects, he acted as a wise 
legislator, and the father of his country. He peopled the 
deserts oi Pomerania ; by encouraging with royal bounties. 


a great number of industrious emigrants to settle in that 
province ; the face of which, m a very few years, under- 
went the most agreeable alterations. Above sixty new 
villages arose amidst a barren waste, and every part of the 
country exhibited marks of successful cultivation. Those 
solitary and desolate plains, where no human footsteps 
had for many ages been seen, were now converted into 
fields of corn. The firms were regularly parcelled out : the 
houses multiplied, and teemed with population : the happv 
peasants, sheltered in a peculiar manner under their king s 
protection, sowed their grounds in peace and reaped their 
harvest in security. The same care and indulgence were 
extended to the unpeopled parts of other provinces within 
the Prussian dominions, anti extiaordinary encouragement 
was granted to all French protestants who should come and 
settle under the government of this political sage. 

§ XVII. The courts of Vienna and Hanover still em- 
ployed their chief attention upon the scheme of electing a 
Kingof the Romans ; and the Elector of Mentz, influenced 
by the majority of the college, had convoked an elMtoral 
diet for that purpose : but strong protests against this con- 
vocation were entered by the Electors of Cologn and Pala- 
tine, insomuch that it was thought expedient to conciliate 
this last, by taking some steps in liis favour, with respect to 
the satisfaction he demanded from the empress queen and 
his Britannic majesty. His claim upon the court of 
Vienna amounted to three millions of florins, by way of 
indemnification for the losses he had sustained during the 
war. He demanded of the King of England twenty thou- 
sand pounds sterling, for provision and forage furnished to 
the British troops while they acted on the Maine; and the 
like sums for the like purposes from the States-general of 
the United Provinces. The empress queen could not help 
remonstrating against this demand as exorbitant in itself, 
and the more unreasonable, as the Elector Palatine, at the 
death of her father, had openly declared against the prag- 
matic sanction, which he had guaranteed in the most 
solemn manner : she, therefore, observed, that the damage 
he had sustained, in consequence of that declaration, ought 
to be considered as the common fate of war. These rea- 
sons, though conclusive and irrefragable in the usual way 
of arguing, made no impression upon the Palatine, who 
perfectly 'well understood his own importance, and was 
determined to seize this opportunity of turning it to the 
best advantage. The court of \nenna, and the maritime 
powers, finding him thus obstinately attached to his own 
interest, resolved to bring him over to their views at any 
rate, and commenced a negociation with him, which jiro- 
duced a formal treaty. By this convention his demands 
in money were fixed at twelve hundred thousand Dutch 
florins, to be paid at three instalments, five hundred thou- 
sand by the empress queen, and the remaining seven hun- 
dred thousand by the King of Great Britain and the States- 
general, according to the proportion established in former 
treaties. The privilege of Non appdleiido, for the duchy of 
Deux-ponts, was confirmed to his electoral highness, to- 
gether with some other rights and pretensions, in considera- 
tion of his concurring with the other electors in the choice 
of a King of the Romans, to be elected according to the 
customs prescribed by the laws and constitutions of the 
empire. He likewise engaged to join them in settling the 
articles of the capitulation with the King of the Romans, 
emperor in futuro. Yet, even after the concurrence of this 
prince was’ secured, the purposed election proved abortive 
from the strong objections that were started, and the 
strenuous opposition which was made, by his Prussian ma- 
jesty, who perhaps aspired in secret at the imperial dignity, 
which the empress queen took all this pains to perpetuate 
in her own family. 

§ XVIII. The King of Great Britain, re- ^ 
turning from the continent, opened the ses- 
sion of parliament on the eleventh day of January with a 
speech, implying. That all his views and negociations had 
been conducted and directed to preserve and secure the 
duration of the general peace, so agreeable and necessary 
to the welfare of all Europe : that he had the satisfaction 
to be assured of a good disposition in all the powers that 
were his allies, to adhere to the same salutary object. He 
exhorted them to continue their attention to the reduction 
of the national debt, the augmentation of the sinking fund. 
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and the improvement of the public revenue. He recom- 
mended to their serious consideration what further laws 
and regulations might be necessary for suppressing those 
crimes and disorders, of which the public had so justly 
complained : and concluded with an assurance, that his 
hearty concurrence and endeavours should never be waul- 
ing in any measure that might promote their welfare and 
prosperity. The addresses m answer to this speech were 
couched m the usual form of implicit approbation : but that 
of the Commons did not pass without question. The 

Earl of E took exceptions to one paragraph, in 

which they acknowledged his majesty’s wisdom, as 
well as goodness, in pursuing such measures as must 
contribute to maintain and render permanent the general 
tranquillity of Europe ; and declared their satisfaction at 
the assurance his majesty had received from his allies, 
that they were all attached to the same salutary object. 
His lordship expatiated on the absurdity of these compli- 
ments at such a juncture, when the peace of Europe was 
so precarious, and the English nation had so much cause 
of complaint and dissatisfaction. He was seconded by 
some other individuals, who declaimed with great vivacity 
against continental connexions ; and endeavoured to ex- 
pose the weakness and folly of the whole system of foreign 
measures which our ministry had lately pursued. It must 
be owned, indeed, that they might have chosen a better 
opportunity to compliment their sovereign on the perma- 
nency of the peace than at this juncture, when they must 
have seen themselves on the very brink of a new rupture 
with the most formidable power in Europe. But the truth 
is, these addresses to the throne had been long considered 
as compliments of course, implying no more than a re- 
spectful attachment to their sovereign : accordingly, both 
Houses agreed to their respective addresses without divi- 
sion. The tw'o grand committees of supply and of ways 
and means being established, the business of the House 
was transacted without much altercation ; and the people 
had great leason to be satisfied with their moderate [iro- 
ceedings. Ten thousand seamen, and the usual number 
of land forces, were retained for the seivice of the ensuing 
year. They provided for the maintenance of the new 
colony in Nova Scotia, the civil establishment of Georgia, 
the support of the castles on the coast of Guinea, and the 
erection of a new fort at Anamaboa, where the French had 
attempted to make a settlement; and they enabled his 
majesty to fulfil his engagements with the King of Poland 
and the Elector of Bavaria. 

§ XIX. The supplies, including grants for former de- 
ficiencies and services, for which no provision had been 
made in the course of the last year, did not exceed two 
millions one hundred thirty-two thousand seven hundred 
and seten pounds, seventeen shillings, and two pence half- 
penny ; in order to defray which expense they assigned 
the duty on malt, &c. the land tax at two shillings in the 
jiound, the surplus of certain funds in the exchequer, and 
the sum of four hundred and twenty thousand pounds out 
of the sinking fund ; so that the exceedings amounted to 
near three hundred thousand pounds.^ As for the national 
debt, it now stood at the enormous sum of seventy-four 
millions three hundred sixty-eight thousand four hundred 
and fifty-one pounds, fifteen shillings, and one jienny ; 
and the sinking fund produced one million seven hundred 
thirty-five thousand five hundred and twenty-nine pounds, 
six shillings, and ten pence farthing. 

§ XX. One of the first measures brought upon the car- 
pet, in the course of this session, was an act containing 
regulations for the better preservation of the game, of 
winch so great havoc had been made by poacliers, and 
other persons unqualified to enjoy that diversion, that the 
total extirpation of it was apprehended. 

§ XXL The next step taken by the Commons was an 
affair of much greater consequence to the community, 
being a bill for obliging ships the more effectually to per- 
form quarantine, in order to prevent the plague from being 

c Several elnties on salt, as well as on red and white herrincs delivered 
out tor home consumption, were rendered perpetual, tliooirh sul>ject to be 
letleemed by pailiaiueut; and it was provnlcd, that the contracle<l 
upon these duties bein? dischareed, all tlie atler-proiluce of them should 
beio'iie part of the sinkin? fund. 

d Rv ilie new law, the » lerk of the peace in the county where the ciime 
shall be co mnitttd is obhj;e(l, upon recenin',’ proper inroimation, to pio- 


imported from foreign countries into Great Britain. For 
this purpose, it was ordained, that if tins dreadful \ isitation 
should appear in any ship to the northward of Cape Finis- 
teire, the master or commander should immediately Jiro- 
ceed to the harbour of New Grimsby, in one of the islands 
of Scilly, and there communicate the discovery to some 
officer of the customs ; who should with the first oppor- 
tunity transmit this intelligence to another custom-house 
officer in the nearest port of F.ngland, to be by him for- 
warded to one of his majesty's principal secretaries of 
state. In the meantime the shij) should remain at the 
said island, and not an individual presume to go ashore, 
until his majesty’s pleasure should he known. It was 
also provided, that m case the master of a ship thus in- 
fected should not be able to make the islands of Scillv, 
or be forced up eithei channel by violent winds, she should 
not enter anj frequented harbour : but remain in some 
open road, until he could receive orders from his majestv, 
or the privy council : that, during this interval, he sliould 
avoid all intercourse with the shore, or any person or ves- 
sel whatsoever, on pain of being deemed guilty of felony, 
and suffering death without benefit of clergy. 

§ XXII. In order the more effectually to repress the 
barbarous practice of plundering ships wdiicli nave the 
misfoitune to suffer shipwreck; a practice which jirevailed 
upon many different parts of the British coast, to the dis- 
grace of the nation, and the scandal of human nature ; a 
bill was prepared, containing clauses to enforce the laws 
against such savage delinquents, who prowl along the 
shore, like hungry wolves, in hope of preying upon their 
fellow-creatures ; and certain provisions for the relief of 
the unhappy sufferers.'' When the mutiny bill fell under 
deliberation, the Earl of Egmont proposed a new clause 
for empowering and lequirmg regimental comts-martial to 
examine witnesses upon oath in all their trials. The pro- 
posal occasioned a debate, in which the ministry were 
pretty equally divided ; but the clause was disapproved 
by the majority, and this annual bill was enacted into a 
law without any alteration. 

§ XXIII. The next bill was framed in consequence of 
divers petitions presented by the exporters of corn, \sho 
complained that the bounties were not jiaid, and prayed 
that the House would make proper provision for that jmr- 
pose. A bill was accoidingly brought in, importing. That 
interest after the rate of three' per cent, should be allowed 
upon every debenture for the bounty on the expoitation 
of corn, pavable by the receiver-general or cashier of the 
customs, until the principal could be discharged out of 
such customs or duties as are appropriated for the pay- 
ment of tins bounty. Tins premium on the exportation 
of corn ought not to be granted, except when the lowness 
of the market price in Great Britain jiroves that there is a 
super.tbundance in the kingdom ; otherwise the exporter 
will find his account in depriving our own labourers of 
their bread, in order to supply our rivals at an easier rate: 
for example, suppose wheat in England should sell at 
twenty .shillings a quarter, the merchants might export 
into France, and afford it to the people of that kingdom 
for eighteen shillings, because the bounty on expoitation 
would, even at that rate, afford him a considerable advan- 
tage. 

§ XXIV. A great number of merchants having pre- 
sented petitions from different parts of the kingdom, re- 
pre.senting that the trade of Turkey was greatly decreased, 
ascribing this diminution to the exclusive cl; irter enjoyed 
by a monopoly, and praying that the trade might he laid 
open to all his majesty’s subjects, one of the members for 
Liverpool moved for leave to bring in a bill for this pur- 
pose. Such a measure had been twice before jiroposed 
without success ; but now it was adopted without oppo- 
sition. A bill was immediately introduced ; and, not- 
withstanding all the interest and efforts of the Tuikey 
company, who petitioned the House against it, and were 
lieard by their counsel, it passed through both Houses, 

secufp the offenders at the expense of the county. Tt w as hkeu ise proposetl, 
that in case no pjosecntion of tins iMture slinnld be coinnientea uitlnn a 
certain limited time altei tlie intornirttion sliotild hrt\e been lecally cnen, 
in that case the county mulit be sueil by the person w lio had suslalned tho 
damH'fe.and obliced to indemint\ him for his loss • but tliiscUnse was re- 
jected by the niajorilv; and the bill, liaMUir made its ua> (hiough both 
Houses, received the rojal assent. 
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and received the royal sanction. By this regulation any 
British subject may obtain the freedom of the Turkey 
company, hy paying or rendenng a fine of twenty pounds; 
and all the members are secured from the tyranny of op- 
pressive by-laws, contiived by any monopolizing cabal.' 

§ XXV. But this session was chiefly distinguished by 
an act for naturalizing Jews, and a bill for the better pre- 
venting clandestine marriages. The first of these, which 
passed without much opposition in the House of Lords, 
from which it descended to the Commons, was entitled, 

“ An act to permit persons professing the Jewish religion 
to be naturalized by parliament, and for other puiposes 
therein mentioned.” It was supported by some petitions 
of merchants and manufacturers, who, upon p\amin.ition, 
appeared to be Jews, or their dependants; and counte- 
nanced by the ministry, who thought they foresaw, m the 
consequences of such natuialization, a great acce.ssion to 
the monied interest, and a considerable increase of their 
own influence among the individuals of that commu- 
nity. They boldly affirmed, that such a law would 
greatly conduce to the advantage of the nation, that it 
would encourage peisons of wealth to remove with their 
effects fiom foreign paits into Great Britain, increase the 
commerce and the credit of the kingdom, and set a Hud- 
able example of industry, temperance, and frugality. Such, 
however, were not the sentiments of the lord mayor, aider- 
men, and commons of the city of London in common 
council assembled, who in a petition to parliament, ex- 
pressed their apprehension that the bill, if passed into a 
law, would tend greatly to the dishonour of the Christian 
religion, endanger the excellent constitution, and be highly 
prejudicial to the interest and trade of the kingdom in 
general, and of the city of London in particular. Another 
petition to the same purpose was next day presented to the 
Ilouse, subscribed by merchants and traders of the city of 
London ; who, among other allegations, obsen’ecl, that the 
consequences of such a naturalization would greatly affect 
their trade and commerce with foreign nations, particularly 
with Spam and Portugal. Counsel was heard, evidence 
examined, and the bill produced violent debates, in which 
there seemed to be more passion than patriotism, more 
declamation than argument. The adversaries of the bill 
affirmed, that such a naturalization would deluge the 
kingdom with brokers, usurers, and beggars ; that the rich 
Jews, under the shadow of this indulgence, would purchase 
lands, and even advowsons ; so as not only to acquire an 
interest in the legislature, but also to influenee the consti- 
tution of the church of Christ, to which they were the in- 
veterate and professed enemies : that the lower class of 
that nation, when thus admitted to the right of denizens, 
would inteifere with the industrious natives who earn 
their livelihood by their labour; and by dint of the most 
parsimonious frugality, to which the English are strangers, 
work at an under-price ; so as not only to share, but even 
HI a manner to exclude them from all employment: that 
such an adoption of vagrant Jews into the community 
from all paits of the world, would rob the real subjects of 
their birth-right, disgrace the character of the nation, 
expose themselves to the most dishonourable participation 
and intrusion, endanger the constitution both in church 
and stale, and be aii indelible reproach upon the established 
religion of the couiitrv. Some of these orators seemed 
tiansported even to a degree of enthusiasm. They prog- 
nosticated that the Jews would multiply so much in num- 
ber, engross such wealth, and acquire so great power and 
influence in Great Britain, that their persons would be re- 
vered, their customs imitated, and Judaism become the 
fashionable religion of the English. Finally, they affirmed 
that such an act was dircctlv flying in the face of the pro- 
phecy, which declares that the Jews shall be a scattered 
people, without country or fixed habitation, until ihev 
shall be converted from their infidelitv, and g.ithered 
together in the land of their forefathers. These arguments 
and appiehensions, which were in reality frivolous and 
chimerical, being industriously circulated among the vul- 
gar, naturally prejudiced against the Jewish people, ex- 

e .Several other lulls were passed— one for reKnIatnu.' llicmimher of piilu 
lie lioiist' 5 . and the inoie easy cdnviction ot persons sellinj: ale and stion" 
Jiqunrs \\ithout a license ; an act which empowered the justuesot peace to 
t\rannize o\ei their fellow subjects. — A second, enablinn the inaaistrafes 
of Ldinbuifiii to improve, enlarge, and adorn, the a'enues and streets or 
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cited such a ferment throughout the nation, as ought to 
have deterred the ministry from the prosecution of such 
an unpopular measure ; which, however, tliev had courage 
enougli to maintain against all opposition. The bill passed 
the ordeal of both Houses, and his majesty vouchsafed the 
royal sanction to this law in favour of the Hebrew nation. 
The trutli is, it miglit have incieased the wealtii, and ex- 
tended tiie commerce, of Great Biitain, had it been agree- 
able to the people; and as the naturalized Jews would 
still have been excluded from all civil and military offices, 
as well as from other privileges enjoyed by their Christian 
brotliren, in all probability they would have gradually for- 
saken their own unprofitable and obstinate infidelity, 
opened their eyes to the shining truths of the gospel, and 
joined their fellow-subjects in embracing the doctrines of 
Christianity. But no ministry ought to risk an experi- 
ment, how plausible soever it may be, ii they find it, as 
this was, an object of the people’s unconquerable aversion. 
What rendered this unpopular measure the more impolitic, 
was the unseasonable juncture at which it was carried 
into execution ; that is, at the eve of a general election for 
a new pailiament, when a minister ought carefully to 
avoid every step which may give umbrage to the body of 
the people. The Earl of Eg — ^ — t, who argued against 
the hill with equal power and vivacity, in describing the 
effect It might have upon that occasion, “ I am amazed 
(said he) that this consideration makes no impression. — 
When that day, winch is not far off, shall arrive, I shall 
not fear to set my foot upon any ground of election in the 
kingdom, in opjiosition to any one man among you, or any 
new Christian, who has voted or appeared in favour of 
this naturalization.” 

§ XXVI. Another bill, transmitted from the upper 
House, met with a reception equally unfavourable among 
the Commons, though it was sustained on the shoulders 
of the majority, and thus forced its way to tlie tlirone, 
where it obtained the loyal approbation. The practice of 
solemnizing clandestine marriages, so prejudicial to the 
peace of families, and so often productive oi misery to tlie 
parties themsehes thus united, was an evil that prevailed 
to such a degree as claimed tlie attention of the legislatme. 
Tlie sons and daughters of great and opulent families, be- 
fore they had acquired knowledge and experience, or 
attained to the years of discretion, were every day seduced 
in their affections, and inveigled into matches big uith 
infamy and rum ; and these were greatly facilitated by tlie 
opportunities that occurred of being united instantaneously 
by the ceremony of marriage, in the first transport of 
passion, before the destined victim bad time to cool or 
deliberate on the subject. For tliis pernicious pmpose, 
there was a band of profligate miscreants, the refuse of the 
clergy, dead to every sentiment of virtue, abandoned to all 
sense of decency and decorum, for tlie most part prisoners 
for debt or delinquency , and indeed the very outcasts of 
human society, who hovered about tlie verge of the Fleet- 
prison to intercept customers, plying like porters for em- 
ployment, and perlormed the ceremony of marriage without 
license or question, in cellars, garrets, or alehouses, to the 
scandal of religion, and the disgrace of that older which 
they professed. The ease with whicli this ecclesiastical 
sanction was obtained, and the vicious dispoiition of 
those wretches, open to the practices of fraud and corrup- 
tion, were productive of polygamy, indigence, conjugal 
infidelity, prostitution, and every curse that could imbit- 
ter the married state. A remarkable case of this nature 
having fallen under the cognizance of the Peers, in an 
appeal from an inferior tribunal, that House ordered the 
judges to prepare a new bill for preventing such abuses ; 
and one was accordingly framed, under the auspices ot 
Lord Ilardwicke, at that time Lord High Chancellor of 
England. In order to anticipate the bad effects of clan- 
destine marriages, this new statute enacted. That the banns 
should be regularly published, three successive Sundays, 
111 tlie church of the parish wheie the parlies dwell : that 
no license sliould be granted to marrv in any place, where 
one of the parties has not dwelt at least a month, except 

that rily, acrordin" to a concorfed plan, to be executed by xolnntarj’ sub- 
scription.— A third, allowiiiL' the exportation of mooI .ind woollen yam 
troin hel.tnd into any port ot Great Pritain. — And a fpurth, picscrutin;: 
the bre idlli of ihe wheels beloncini; to heavy carnages, that the bish road$ 
of the kiugilom might be tlie belter presci \ ed. 
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a special license by the archbishop : That if any marriage 
should be solemnized in any other place than a church or 
a chapel, without a special license, or in a public cha- 
pel, without having published the banns, or obtained a 
license of some person properly qualified, the marriage 
should be void, and the person who solemnized it trans- 
ported for seven years ; That marriages, by license, of 
parties under age, without consent of parent or guardian, 
should be null and void, unless the party under age be a 
widow, and the parent refusing consent, a widorv married 
again : That when the consent of a mother or guardian is 
refused from caprice, or such parent or guardian be non 
compos menlis, or beyond sea, the minor should have 
TPCouise for relief to the court of chancery : That no suit 
should be commenced to compel a celebration of marriage, 
upon pretence of any contract: That all marriages should 
be solemnized before two witnesses, and an entry be made 
in a book kept for that purpose, whether it was by banns or 
license, whether either of the parties weic under age, or the 
marriage celebrated with tlie consent of parent or guardian ; 
and this entry to be signed by the minister, the parties, 
and the witnesses : That a false license, or certificate, or 
destroying register books, should be deemed felony, either 
in principal or accessary, and punished with death. The 
bill, when first considered in the lower House, gave lise 
to a varietv of debates : in which the members appeared 
to be divided rather according to their real sentiments, 
than by the rules of any political distinction : for some 
principal servants of the goiernment freely differed in 
opinion from the minister, vho countenanced the bill; 
while, on the other hand, he \ras, on this occasion, sup- 
ported by ceitam chiefs of the opposition, and the disputes 
were maintained with e\traordinarv eagerness and warmth. 
Tlie principal objections importeil, that such restrictions 
on marriage would damp the spiiit of love and propaga- 
tion ; promote mercenary matcWs, to the ruin of domestic 
happiness, as well as to the prejudice of posterity and po- 
luilation ; impede the circulation of property by preserving 
the wealth of the kingdom among a kind of aristocracy of 
opulent families, who would always intermarry within 
their own pale ; subject the (loor to many inconveniences 
and e.\traordinary expense, from the nature of the forms to be 
observed ; and throw an additional power into the hands 
of the chancellor. They affirmed, that no human power 
had a right to dissolve a vow solemnly made in the sight 
of heaven : and that, in proportion as the bill prevented 
clandestine marriages, it would encourage fornication and 
debauchery, insomuch as the parties restrained from in- 
dulmng their mutual passions in an honourable manner, 
would be tempted to gratify them by stealth, at the hazard 
of their leputation. In a word, they foresaw a great num- 
ber of eviE in the train of this bill, which have not yet 
been realized. On the other side, its advocates endeavoui- 
ed to refute these arguments, and some of them spoke 
with great strength and precision. Tlie bill underwent a 
great number of alterations and amendments ; winch were 
not effected without violent contest and altercation. At 
length however, it was floated through both Houses on 
the tide of a great majority, and steered into the «af8 har- 
bour of royal approbation. Certain it is, the abuse of 
clandestine marriage might have been removed upon much 
easier terms than those imposed upon the subject by this 
bill, which, after all, hath been found ineffectual, as it may 
be easily eluded by a short voyage to the continent, or a 
modeiate journey to North Britain, where the indissoluble 
knot may he tied without scruple or interruption. 

§ XXVII. Over and above these new statutes, there 
were some other subjects which occasionally employed 
the attention of the Commons; such as the state of the 
British sugar colonies, which was considered in conse- 
quence of petitions presented by the sugar refiners and 
grocers of London, Westminster, and Bristol, complaining 
of the exorbitant price demanded and given for sugars 
imported from Jamaica; desiring that the proprietors of 
land in Jamaica might be obliged to cultivate greater 
quantities of ground for raising sugar canes, or that they 
(the petitioners) might have leave to import muscovado 
sugars from other countries, when the price of those im- 
ported from Jamaica should exceed a certain rate. This 
remonstrance was taken into consideration by a committee 


of the whole House ; and a great number of evidences 
and papers being examined, they resolved, that the peo- 
pling of Jamaica with while inhabitants, and cultivating 
the lands thereof, would be the most proper measure foi 
securing that island, and increasing the trade and naviga- 
tion between it and Great Britain, and other jiarts of his 
majesty’s dominions : that the endeavours hitherto used 
by the' legislature of Jamaica to increase the number of 
white inhabitants, and enforce the cultivation of lands, in 
the manner that might best conduce to the security and 
defence of that island, had not been effectual for these 
purposes. The House, ordered a bill to be founded on 
these resolutions ; but this was postponed, until the minis- 
try should receive more full information touching the true 
state of that island. The planters of Jamaica laboured 
under many grievances and hardships, from divers heavy 
impositions and restrictions ; and a detail of these was 
transmitted in a representation to his majesty, which was 
referred to the consider.ition of the commissioners of trade 
and plantations. The cause of the planters was defended 
vigorously, and managed in the House of Commons by 
Alderman Beckford,a gentleman of vast possessions in the 
island of Jamaica, who perfectly well understood, and stre- 
nuously supported, the interest of that his native country. 

§ XXVIll. Abortive also proved the attempt to esta- 
blish a law for keeping an annual register of marriages, 
births, deaths, the individuals w’ho received alms, and the 
total number of people in Great Britain. A bill for tins 
purpose was presented by Mr Potter, a gentleman of preg- 
nant parts, and spirited elocution : who enumerating the 
advantages of such a law, observed, that it would ascer- 
tain the number of the people, and the collective strength 
of the nation ; consequently point out those places where 
there is a defector excess of population, and certainly de- 
termine whether a general naturalization would be adv.an- 
tageous or prejudicial to the community; that it would 
decide what number of men might, on aiiy sudden emer- 
gency, be levied for the defence of the kingdom; and 
whedierthe nation is gainer or loser by sending its natives 
to settle, and our troops to defend dikant, colonies; that 
It would be the means of establishing a local administia- 
tion of civil government, or a police upon certain fixed 
principles, the want of which hath been long a reproach 
to the nation, a security to vice, and an encouragement to 
idleness ; that in many cases where all other evidence is 
w.anting, it would enable suitors to recover their light in 
courts of justice, facilitate an equal and equitable assess- 
ment in raising the present taxes, and laying future impo- 
sitions; specify the lineal descents, relations, and alliances 
of families; lighten the intolerable burthens incurred by 
the public, from innumerable and absurd regulations re- 
lating to the poor ; provide for them by a more equal ex- 
ertion of humanity, and effectually screen them from all 
risk of perishing by hunger, cold, cruelty, and oppression. 
Whether such a law would have answered the sanguine 
expectations of its patron, we shall not pretend to deter- 
mine; though, in our opinion, it must have been attended 
with very salutary consequences, particularly in lestrain- 
ing the hand of robbery and violence, in detecting fraud, 
bridling the ferocity of a licentious people, and establish- 
ing a happy system of order and subordination. At fiist 
the bill met with little opposition, except from Mr. 
Thornton, member for the city of York, who inveighed 
against it with great fervour, as a measure that savoured of 
French policy, to which the English nation ever had the 
utmost aversion. He affirmed, that the method in which 
It was proposed tins register should be kept, would furnish 
the enemies of Great Britain with continual opportunities 
of knowing the strength or weakness of the nation ; that 
it would empower an ill-designing minister to execute any 
scheme subversive of public liberty, invest parish and petty 
officeis of the peace with exorbitant jiowers, and cost the 
nation about fifty thousand pounds a-year to carry the 
scheme into execution. These arguments, which we appre- 
hend are extremely frivolous and inconclusive, had a great 
weight with a considerable number who joined in the op- 
position, while the ministry stood neutral. Nevertheless, 
after having undergone some amendments, it was convey- 
ed to the Lords, by whom it was, at the second reading, 
thrown out, as a scheme of very dangerous tendency. Tlic 
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legislature of Great Biitain have, on some occasion";, been 
more startled at the distant shadow of a hare possihdity, 
tlian at tlie real approach of tlieinost dansterous imioration. 

§ XXIX. From the usual deliberations on civil and 
commercial concerns, tlie attention of tlie parliament, 
a\hich had seldom or never turned upon htcrarv av oc.itions, 
•was called ofl'bv an extraordinary subject of this nature. 
Sir Hans Sloane, the celebrated plusician and naturalist, 
well known throu";!' all the civilized countries of Fiirope 
for ills ample collection of rarities, culled fiom tlie animal, 
vefretable, and mineral kingdoms, as well as of antiquities 
and curiosities of art, had directed m his hist will, tint liis 
valuable museum, toftether with his numerous hhr.uy, 
should be offered to the parliament, for the use of the 
jniblic, in consideiation of their ]ia_\ hie; a certain sum, in 
comncnsation, to his heirs. Ills terms were embr.iced by 
the Commons, whu apreed to pav twenty thousand pounds 
for the whole, supposed to be worth four times that sum; 
and a bill was prepared for ptirchasinp this museum, to- 
gether with the Harleian collection of manuscripts, so de- 
nominated fiom Its founder, Robert Ilailcy Karl of 
Oxford, lord hiph tieasurer of Enpland, and now offered 
to the public 1)\ his daimhter, the Duchess of Portland. 

1 1 was proposed that these purchases should be joined to 
the famous Cottonian librart, and a suitable lepository 
provided for them and the kinp’s library, which had long 
lain neglected and exposed to the injuries of the weather 
in the old dormitory at Westminster. Accordingly, 
trustees and governors, consisting of the most eminent 
persons of the kingdom, were appointed, and regulations 
established for the management of this noble museum, 
which was deposited in iMontagu-house, one of the most 
magnificent edifices m England, where it is subjected, 
without reseive, to the view of the public, undei certain 
necessary restrictions, and exhibits a glorious monument of 
national taste and liberalitx.f In the beginn ng of June the 
session of parliament was closed by his majesty, who men- 
tioned nothing particular in his speech, but tliat the slate of 
foieign affaiis had suffered no alteration since their meeting. 

§ XXX. The genius of the English people is peihaps 
incompatible with a state of perfect tranquillity ; if it is 
not ruffled by foreign provocations, or agitated bv unpopu- 
lar measures of domestic administration, it will undergo 
temporary fei mentations from the turbulent ingredients 
inlierent in its own constitution. Tumults are excited, 
and faction kindled into lage and inveteracy, by incidents 
of the most friyolous natuie. At this juncture the metro- 
polis of England was divided and discomposed in a sur- 
prising manner, by a dispute in itself of so little conse- 
quence to the community, that it would not deserve a place 
in a general history, if it did not serve to convey a 
characteristic idea of the English nation. In the begin- 
ning of the year an obscure damsel, of low degree, whose 
name was Elizabeth Canning, promulgated a repoit, which 
in a little time attracted the attention of the public. She 
affirmed, that on the first day of the new year, at night, she 
was seized under Bedlam-wall by two ruffians, who 
haying stiipped her of her upper apparel, secured her 
mouth with a gag, and threatened to murder her should 
she make the least noise; that they conveved her on foot 
about ten miles, to a place called Enfield-wash, and 
brought her to the house of one iMrs. Wells, where she 
was pilla<ged of her stars; and, because she refused to 
turn prostitute, confined in a cold, damp, separate, and 
unfurnished apartment; where she remained a whole 
month, without any other sustenance tlraii a few stale 
crusts of bread, and about a gallon of water; till at 
length she forced her way through a window, and ran 
home to her mother’s house, almost naked, in the night of 
the twenty-ninth of January. Tins story, improbable and 
unsupported, operated so strongly on the passions of the 
people in the neighbourhood of Aldermanbury, where 
Canning’s mother lived, and particularly among fanatics of 
all denominations, that they raised voluntary contributions, 

f riiE llliiarv of Sir TIans Sloane consisted of nlioic fifty Ihons.’inil 
inUiines, inclintiiin atioiit lliiee liondretl and fitly fiooks of (lr.i'i liiirs. and 
three tliousaml fist* luiiulred and sixteen nianiisiriids, he'-idcs a niiiliitiide 
of prints, tlie inuseiiin cnmprthended .in inliinte niiinber of medals, 
coins, urns, lift iisits, seals, cameos, intinlios. iireciniis stones, sessels of 
acate and jasper, irislals, spars, fossils, metals, miiiei.ils, ores, earttis, 
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with surprising eagerness, in order to bring the supposed 
delinquents to Justitc. Warrants were gr.iiitod for appri- 
hcnding Wells, who kept tlie house at Enfichl-wabh, .md 
her accomplices, tlie senaiit-niaid, whoso name was 
Virtue Ilall, and one Squires, an old gipscy-woman, winch 
hist was charged bv Canning of having robbed lici of liir 
slays. Wells, tlioiigli acquitted of tlie felony, w.is punisli- 
ed'as a b.ivvd. Hall turned evidence for CaiuiinL', but 
afterwards recanted. Squires, the gipsey, was convicted of 
the robbery, though she produced iiinloubled evidence to 
prove thatslic was at Abbotsbiiry in Dorsetsbiie that very 
night in whicii the fclonv was said to he committed, and 
Canning and her friends fell into divers contradictions 
during the course of the trial. Bv this time the prepos- 
session oi die common people in her favour had risen to 
such a pitch of eiitliusiasm, that the most pa! p.ahle truths 
which appeared on the other siiic, had no other effect than 
that of exasperating tliem to the most dangerous degree 
of rage and revenge. Some of tlie witnesses fur Squires, 
thougli persons of unblemislied character, were so intimi- 
dated, that they durst not enter the court ; and those who 
had resolution enough to give evidence in her behalf, ran 
tlie risk of ass.tssination fiom the vulgar that surrounded 
the jilace. On this occasion. Sir Crisp Gascoyne, Lord 
Mayor of London, behaved with tliai laudable courage 
and humanity which ought ever to distinguish the chief 
magistrate of such a metropolis. Considering the im- 
probability of the cliarge, the heat, partiality, and blind 
enthusiasm with which it was prosecuted, and being con- 
vinced of the old woman’s innocence Iiy a great number 
of affidavits, voluntarily sent u)i fiom the country by pei- 
sons of unquestionable credit, lie, in conjunction with 
some other worthy citizens, resolvecl to oppose the torrent 
of vulgar prejudice. Application was made to the tin one 
for mercy : the case was referred to the attorney and 
solicitor-general, who, having examined the evidences on 
both sides, made their repoit in favour of Squires to the 
king and council ; and this jioor old creature was indulged 
with his majesty’s pardon. This affair was now swelled 
up into such a faction as divided the greater part of the 
kingdom, including the rich as well as the poor, the liigli 
as well as die humble. Pamphlets and pasquinades were 
published on both sides of the dispute, which became the 
general topic 6f conversation in all assemblies, and peojile 
of all ranks espoused one or other party with ns much 
warmth and animosity as liad ever inflamed the whigs and 
tones, even at the most rancorous period of their oppo- 
sition. Subscriptions were opened, and large sums levied, 
on one side, to prosecute for perjury tlie persons on whose 
evidence the pardon had been granted. On the other 
hand, those who had interested themselv'es for the gipsey, 
resolved to support her witnesses, and, if possible, detect 
tlie imposture of Canning. Bills of perjury were preferred 
on botli sides. The evidence for Squires were tried and 
acquitted; at first Canning absconded; but afterwards 
sui rendered to take her trial, and being, after a long liear- 
ing, found guilty, was transported to the British plonies. 
The zeal of her friends, however, seemed to be inflamed 
by her conviction ; and those who carried on the prosecu- 
tion against her were insulted, even to the danger of their 
lives. They supplied her xvilh necessaries of all soits, 
paid for her transportation in a private ship, where she eii- 
joxed all the comforts and conveniences that could be 
afforded in th.at situation, and furnished her w’lth such 
recommendations as secured to her a very agreeable re- 
ception in New England. 

§ XXXI. Next to this very remarkable transaction,^ the 
incident that principally distinguished this year in Eng- 
land. was the execution of Dr. Archihakl Cameron, a 
native of North Britain, and brother to Cameron of 
Lochiel, chief of that numerous .and wnihke tribe, who 
had taken the field with the prince pretender. After the 
battle of Cullodeii, where he w.as dangerously wounded, 
he found means to escape to the continent. His brother, 
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the doctor, had accompanied him in all his expeditions, 
thougli not in a militarj’ capacity, and was included with 
him 111 tlie act of attainder passed against those who had 
been concerned in the rebellion. Notwithstanding the 
imminent danger attending such an attempt, the doctor re- 
turned privately to Scotland, in order (as it was reported) 
to recover a sum of money belonging to the pretender, 
which had been embezzled by his adherents in that country. 
Whatever may have been his inducement to re-visit his 
native country under such a predicament, certain it is, he 
was discovered, apprehended, conducted to London, con- 
fined in the Tower, e.xamined by the privy council, and 
reduced in the court of king’s bench, where his identity 
eing proved by several witnesses, he received sentence of 
death, and was executed at Tyburn. The terror and re- 
sentment of the people, occasioned by the rebellion, 
having by this time subsided, their humane passions did 
not fail to operate in favour of this unfortunate gentleman: 
their pity was m.ingled with esteem, arising from his per- 
sonal character, which was altogether unblemished, and 
his depoitment on this occasion, which they could not 
help admiring, as the standard of manly fortitude and 
decorum. The populace, though not very subject to ten- 
der emotions, were moved to compassion, and even to tears, 
by his behaviour at the place of execution ; and many sin- 
cere well-wishers to the present establishment thought that 
the sacrifice of this victim, at such a juncture, could not 
redound cither to its honour or security. 

§ XXXII. The turbulent spirit, which is never totally 
extinguished in this island, manifested itself in sundry tu- 
mults that broke out in diffeient parts of South Britain. 
The price of provisions, and bread in particul.ir, being 
raised to an exorbitant rate, m consequence of an absuid 
exportation of corn, for the sake of the bounty, a formida- 
ble body of colliers, and other l.abouring people, raised .an 
insurrection at Bristol, began to plunder the corn-vessels 
in the harbour, and commit such outrages in the city, that 
the magistrates were obliged to have recourse to the mili- 
tary power. A troop of dragoons were sent to their assists 
ance, and the insurgents were quelled, though not without 
some blood-shed. Commotions of the same kind were 
excited in Yorkshire, Manchester, and sever.al other places 
in the northern counties. At Leeds a detachment of the 
king’s troops were obliged in their own defence to fire upon 
the rioters, eight or nine of whom were killed on the spot; 
and, indeed, so little c.tre had been taken to restraiti the 
licentious insolence of the vuig.ir by proper laws and re- 
gulations, duly executed under the eve of civil magistracy, 
that a military power was found absolutely necessary to 
maintain the peace of the kingdom. 

§ XXXIII. The tranquillity of the continent was not 
endangered by any new contest or disturbance: yet the 
breach between the clergy and the parliament of P.iris «as 
every day moie and more widened, and the people were 
pretty equally divided between superstition and a regard 
for civil liberty. The parliament having cause 1 divers 
ecclesiastics to be apprehended, for having refused to 
administer the sacraments to persons in extremity, who 
refused to subscribe to the bull Unigenilus, all of them 
declared they .acted according to the direction of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. Applic.ation being made to this haughty 
prelate, he treated the deputies of the parliament with the 
most supercilious contempt, and even seemed to brave the 
power and authority of that body. They, on the other hand, 
proceeded to take cognizance of the recusant clergy, until 
their sovereign ordered them to desist. Then they pre- 
sented remonstrances to his majesty, reminding him of 
their privileges, and the duty of their station, which obliged 
them to do justice on all delinquents. In the meantime, 
they continued to perform their functions, and even com- 
menced a prosecution against the Bishop of Orle.ans, whom 
they summoned to attend their tribunal. Next day they 
received fiom Versailles a lellrc de cachet, accompanied 
by letters patent, commanding them to suspend all prose- 
cutions rel.iting to the refusal of the sacraments; and order- 
ing the letters patent to be registered. Instead of obeying 
these commands, they presented new remonstrances, for 
answers to which they uere referred to the king’s former 
declarations. In consequence of this intimation, they had 
spirit enough to resolve, “ that whereas certain cvil-minded 


persons had prevented truth from reaching the throne, the 
chambers remained assembled, and all other business 
should be suspended.” The affair uas now become xeiy 
serious. IIis majesty, by fiesh letters patent, renewed his 
orders, and commanded them to proceed with their ordi- 
nary business, on pain of incurring his displeasure. They 
foithwith came to another resolution, impoiting, that they 
could not obey this injunction without a breach of their 
duty and their oath. Next dav lettres de cachet were issued, 
banishing to different parts of the kingdom all the mem- 
bers, except those of the great chamber, which the court 
did not find more tractable than their brethren. They forth- 
with resolved to abide by the two resolutions mentioned 
above; and, as an instance of their unshaken fortitude, 
ordered an ecclesiastic to be taken into custody for refus- 
ing the sacraments This spirited measure involved them 
in the fate of the rest ; for thev were also exiled fiom P.iris, 
the citizens of which did not f.ul to extol their conduct 
with the loudest encomiums, and at the same time to ex- 
press their resentment against the clergy, who could not 
stir abroad without being exposed to violence or insult. 
The example of the parliament of Pans was followed by 
that of Rouen, which had courage enough to issue ordeis 
for apprehending the Bishop of Evreux, because he had 
refused to appear when summoned to their tribunal. Their 
decrees on this occasion being annulled by the king’s 
council of state, thev presented a bold remonstrance, which, 
however, had no other effect than that of exasperating the 
ministry. A grand deputation being ordered to attend the 
king, they were commanded to desist from intermeddling 
in disputes relating to the refusal of the sacraments, and to 
register this injunction. At their return they had lecourse 
to a new lemonstiance : and one of their principal coun- 
sellors, who had spoken freely in the debates on this sub- 
ject, was arrested bv a party of dragoons, who carried him 
prisoner to the c.astle of Dourlens. In a word, the body 
of the people declared for the parliament, in opposition to 
ecclesiastical tyranny ; and, had they not been overawed 
by a formidable standing armv, would certainly have taken 
up arms in defence of their liberties ; while the monarch 
weakly suffered himself to be governed by priestly delu- 
sions ; and, secure in his military ap[)ointment, seemed to 
set the rest of his subjects at defiance. Apprehensive, how- 
ever, that these disputes would put an entire stop to the 
administration of justice, he, by letters patent, established 
a royal chamber for the prosecution of suits civil and cri- 
minal, winch was opened with a solemn mass performed in 
the queen’s chapel at the Louvre, where .all the members 
assisted. On this occasion another difficultv occurred. 
The letters patent, constituting this new court, ought to 
have been registered by the parliament, which was now no 
more. To remedy this defect, applic.ation was made to the 
inferiorcourtof the Chatelet; which refusing to register them, 
one of Its members was committed to the Bastile, and an- 
other absconded. Intimidated by this exertion of despotic 
power, they allowed the king’s officers to enter the letters in 
their registers ; but afterwards adopted more vigorous reso- 
lutions. The lieutenant civil appearing in their court, all the 
counsellors roseupand retired, leavinghimalone,and on the 
table an arret, importing, that whereas the confinement of 
one of their members, the jirosecution of another who durst 
not appear, and the present calamities of the nation, gave 
them just apprehension for their own persons, they had, 
.after mature deliberation, thought proper to retire. Thus 
a dangerous ferment was exeited bv the king’s espousing 
the cause of spiritual insolence and oppression against the 
general voice of his people, and the plainest dictates of 
reason and common sense. 

^ XXXIV. The propertv of East Friezland continued 
still to be the source of contention between the Electors of 
Brandenburgh and Hanover. The interest of his Britannic 
majestv being powerfully supported by the house of Aus- 
tria, the minister of that power at the diet proposed that 
the affair should be taken into immediate consideration. 
He was seconded by the minister of Brunswick ; but the 
envoy from Brandenburgh, having protested in form ag.ain't 
this procedure, withdrew from the assembly, and the Bruns- 
wick minister made a counter protestation, after which he 
also retired. Then a motion being made, that this dispute 
should be referred to the decision of the Aulic council at 
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Vienna, it was earned in t!ie affirmative by a majority of 
fourteen voices. Ills Prussian majesU’s final declaration 
aitli regard to tins aff.iir was afterwards presented to tlie 
diet, and answered in the sequel by a memorial from Ins 
Britannic majesty as Elector of ilaiiover. Some other 
petty disputes likewise happened between the resenev of 
Hanoveraiid the city of Munster: and the former chuniin!: 
some bailiwKks in the territories of Bremen, scmiesicred 
certain revenues beloiiEing to this city, in Stade and I'erden, 
till these chums shou'd be satisfied, 

§ XXX\’. The court of Vienna havin;; dropped for the 
present the scheme for electin’: a King of the Romans, con- 
cluded a very eNlraordmary treaty with the Duke of 
Modena, stipulating th.at Ins serene highness should be 
appointed perpetual governor of the duchy of Mihm.witli 
a salary of ninety thousand lloriiis, on condition that he 
should maintain a bod\ of four thousand men, to be at 
the disposal of the empress ipueii : that her imperial ma- 
jesty should have a right to place garrisons m the citadels 
of iMirandola and Reggio, as well as m the castle of Massa 
Carrara : that tlie Archduke Peter Leopold, third son of 
their inniciial majesties, should espouse the daughter of 
the hereditarv Pi nice ot Modena, by the heiress of Massa 
Carrara ; and in case of her d\ing without heirs male, the 
estates of that bouse and the duebj of iMirandola shou'd 
devolve to the Archduke ; but in case of her having male 
issue, tliatslie should enjoj the principality of Ferniia, and 
otl'.er imssessions in Hungary, claimed by the Duke of Mo- 
dena, for her fortune : finally, that on the evtmction of the 
male branch of the bouse of Este, all the dominions of the 
Duke of Modena should devolve to the house of Austria. 

§ XXXk’L Vhile the powers on the continent of 
Europe were thus employed in strengthening their respec- 
tive interests, and concerting measures for preventing any 
interruption of the general traiiquillitv, matters were fas't 
ripening to a fiesh rupture between the subjects of Great 
Britain and France, in different parts of North America. 
Ve have already observed that commissanes had been 
appointed, and conferences opened at Pan«, to determine 
the disputes between the two crowns, relating to the 
boundaries of Nor-a Scotvi ; and we took notice in general 
of the little arts of evasion practised by the French com- 
missaries to darken and pcridex the dispute, and elude the 
pretensions of Ins Britannic inajesti. Tliej persisted in 
emplojing these arts of chicatierv and cavil with such 
perseveiance, that the negociation proved abortive, the 
conferences broke up, and even thing seemed to portend 
approaching hostilities. But, before we proceed to a detail 
of the incidents which were the immediate forerunners of 
the war, we will endeavour to convev a just idea of the 
dispute concerning Nova Scotia ; which, we apprehend, is 
but imperfectly understood, though of the utmost import- 
ance to the interest of Great Britain. 

§ XXXbTI. Nova Scotia, called by the French Acadia, 
lies between the foitv-fourth and fiftieth degrees of north 
latitude, liaMiig New England and the -Atlantic ocean to 
the south and south-west, and the river and gulf of St. 
Eiwrence to the north and north-east. The winter, which 
continues near seven months in this country, is intensely 
cold ; and w ithout the intervention of any thing that can 
be called spring, it is immediately succeeded bv a summer, 
the heat of which is almost insupportable, but of no long 
continuance. The soil in general is thin and barren, though 
some parts of it are said to be equal to the best land in 
England. The sshole country is covered with a perpetual 
fog, even after the summer has commenced. It was first 
liossessed by the French, before they made anv establish- 
ment in Canada; who, by dint of industry and indefati- 
gable perseverance, in struggling with the niaiiy difficulties 
they necessarily kiboiired under in the infancy of this 
settlement, subsisted tolerably well, and increased con- 
siderably, with very little assistance from Europe : whilst 
we. even now, should lose the immense eNpense we have 
already been at to settle a colony there, and should see all 
our ende.avours to that end defeated, if the support of the 
rojTil hand was withdrawn but for a moment. This coun- 
try, by the possession of which an enemy would be enabled 
greath to annoy all our other colonies, and, if in the hands 
of the French,' would be of singular sen ice both to their 
fishery and tlieir sugar-islandsj^ has frequently changed 
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hands from the French to the English, and from the Eng- 
lish back again to the French, till our right to it was finally 
settled by the twe'fth article of the treaty of Utrecht, by 
which all' the country included within the ancient limits of 
what was c.dled No’sa Scotia or Acadia, was ceded to the 
EiigbMi. Tins article w.is confirmed by the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle: but. for want of ascertaining distinctly what 
were the bounds intended to be fixed by the two nations 
with respect to this pioiince, dispules arose, and commis- 
saries. as we hare obsened, were appointed by both sides, 
to ad|ust the lilijatioii. 

§ XXXVm. 'Die commissaries of the King of Great 
Britain conformed themselves to the rule laid down by the 
treatv itself, ami assigned those as the ancient limits of this 
coiintrv, which had alwajs passed as such, from the very 
e.arhest time of any certainty, down to the conclusion of 
the treaty; which t'le t'\o crowns had frequently declared 
to be such, and which the Fiencli had often admitted and 
allowed. Tliese limits aie, the southern bank of the liver 
St. Lawrence to the north, and Pentagoet to the west: the 
country situated between these boundaries is that which 
the French received by the treaty of St. Germain’s, in the 
sear one thousand six hundred and thirty-two, under the 
general name of Acadia. Of this country . thus limited, 
tliey continued in possession from that period to the year 
one thousand six hundred and fifty-four, when a descent 
was made upon it. under the command of Colonel Sedg- 
wick. That these were then the undisputed limits of 
Acadi.a, his Britannic maiests's commissaries plainly 
proved, bv a letter of I.oms XI I L to the Sieurs Charnisay 
and La Tour, regulating their jurisdictions in Acadia ; by 
the subsequent commissions of the French king to the 
same persons, as governors of Acadia, in the sequel : and 
by that which was afterwards granted to the Sieiir Denys, 
III the year one thousand six hundred and fifty-four; all of 
which 'extend the bounds of this country froni the ri\ er St. 
Lawrence to Pentagoet and New- England. That tliese 
were the notions of the French with respect to the ancient 
limits of this proi nice xvas further confirmed In the demand 
made by their ambassador, in the course of tli'at same x ear, 
for tlie festitiilioii of the forts Penta’goet, St. John’s, and 
Port Roi.al, as forts situated in Acadia. In the xear one 
thousand six hundred and sixty-two. upon the revival of 
the claim of France to the country of Acadia, which had 
been left undecided by the treaty of Wesiiiiiiister, the 
French .ambassador, tlieii at the court of London, assigned 
Pentagoet as the western, and the river St. Lawrence ns 
the noitherii. lioundarv of that country; and a'leged the 
restiuition of Acadia in the xear one thousand six hundred 
and thirtx-tw-o. and the possession taken by France in 
consequence thereof, as xx-ell as the continuation of tliat 
possession, xvith the same limits, to the xear one thousand 
SIX hundred and fifix-four, as proofs of the equity and 
x-aiiditv of tlie claim he then made : in xxhich clnirh, and 
in the' manner of supporting it, he xxas paiticularly ap- 
proxed of by the court of France Tlie same court after- 
xxards thought it so clear, upon former determinations, 
and her own former possessions, that the true ancient 
I'ouiidaries of Acadia were Pentagoet to the xxest, and the 
rixer St. I awrence to the north, that she desired no speci- 
fication of limit' in the treatv of Breda, but xxas contented 
xxith the restitution of Acadia; generally named: and, 
upon a dispute xxhich arose in tlie execution of this treaty. 
Fiance re-a«serted, and Great Britain, after some discus- 
sion, agreed to the abox-e-inentioiied limits of Acadia ; and 
France' obtained possession of that country, so bounded, 
under the treaty of Breda. Tiie sense of France upon this 
subject, in the vear one thousand six hundred .and eiglitx- 
fix-e, and one thousand six hundred and eightx -seven, xxas 
also clearlv manifested, in the memorials delivered at that 
time by the Fiench ambassador at the court of London, 
complaining of some encroachments made by the English 
upon the coast of Acadia : he described the country as 
extending fiom isle Perede, xxhich lies at the entrance of 
the rix-er St. Laxxrence, to St. George’s island ; and again, 
in a subsequent complaint, made by Mons. Barillon and 
Mons. de Bonrepaus to the court of Great Britain, against 
the judge of Pemaquid, for having seized the effects of a 
French merchant at Pentagoet, xxhich, said they, xx-as 
situated in Acadia, as restored to France by the treaty of 
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Breda. To explain the sense of France, touching the 
bounds of Acadia m the year one thousand seven hundred, 
tlie British commissaries produced a proposal of the French 
ambassador, then residing in Great Britain, to restrain the 
limits of that country to tlie river St. George. Tliey also 
instanced the surrender of Poit Royal in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and ten, in which Acadia is de- 
scribed with the same limits with which France had 
received it in the years one thousand six hundred and 
thirty-two, and one thousand six hundred and sixty-seven. 
And furtlier to ascertain the sense of both crowns,'even at 
tlie tieaty of Utrecht itself, they produced the Queen of 
Great Britain’s instructions to her ambassadors in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and eleven, in which they 
were directed (o insist, “ That his most Christian majesty 
should quit all claim or title, by virtue of anv former treaty, 
or otherwise, to the country called Nova Scotia, and ex- 
pressly to Port Royal, otherwise Annapolis Royal.” To 
these they added a manifest demonstration, founded on 
indisputable facts, proving that the recital of the sevenal 
sorts of right vvhich France had ever pretended to this 
countrv, and the specification of both terms, Acadia or 
Nova Scotia, were intended by Great Britain to obviate 
all doubts which had ever been made concerning the limits 
of Acadia, and to comprehend with moie certainty all that 
countiy which I’rance had ever received as such; finally, 
to specify what Fiance considered as Acadia. During the 
treaty they referred to the offers of the crown in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and twelve, in which she 
proposed to restrain the boundary of Acadia to the river 
St. George, as a depaitiire from its real boundary, in case 
Great Britain would restore to her the possession of that 
country. From all these facts it plainly appears that Great 
Britain demanded nothing but what the fair construction 
of the words of the treaty of Utrecht necessarily implies^: 
and that it is impossible for any thing to have more evi- 
dent maihs of candour and fairness in if, than the demand 
of tlie English on this occasion. From the variety of evi- 
dence brought in support of this claim, it evidently results, 
that the English commissaries assigned no limits as the 
ancient limits of Acadia, but those which France herself 
detei mined to he such in the year one thousand six hundred 
and thirtv-two; and which she possessed, in consequence 
of that determination, till the year one thousand six hun- 
dred and fifty-four; and that in one thousand six hundred 
and sixty-tw'o France claimed, and received in one thousand 
SIX hundred and sixty-mne, the country which Great 
Britain now claims as Acadia, restored to France by the 
treaty of Breda under that general denomination : that 
France never considered Acadia as having any other limits 
than those which were assigned to it from the year one 
thousand six hundred and thirty-two, to the vear one 
thousand sev'en hundred and ten ; and that, by the tre.ity 
of Utrecht, she engaged to transfer ihat verv same country 
as Acadia, w’hich France had alw.ays asserted and possess- 
ed, and Great Britain now claims, as such. Should the 
crown of France, therefore, be ever willing to decide what 
are the ancient limits of Acadia, by her own declarations 
so frequently made in like discussions upon the same 
point, by her possessions of this country for almost a cen- 
tury, and by her description of Acadia, during the negoci- 
ation of that very treaty upon which this doubt is raised, 
she cannot but admit the claim of Great Britain to be con- 
formable to the treaty of Utrecht, and to the description of 
the countrv transferred to Great Britain by the twelfth 
article of that treaty. There is a consistency in the claim 
of the English, and a completeness in the evidence brought 
in snppoit of It, which is seldom seen in discussions of this 
sort; for it rarely happens in disputes of such a nature be- 
ta een two crowns, that either of them can safely ofTer to 
have its pretensions decided by the known and repeated 
declarations, or the possessions, of the other. To answer 
the force of this detail of conclusive historical facts, and to 
give a new turn to the real question in dispute, the French 
commissaries, in their memorial, laid it down as a distinc- 
tion made by the treaty of Utrecht, that the ancient limits 
of Acadia, referred to by that treaty, aie different from any 
with which that country may have passed under the treaties 
of St. Germain’s and Breda ; and then endeavoured to 
show, upon the testimonies of maps and historians, that 


Acadia and its limits were anciently confined to the south- 
eastern part of the peninsula. In support of this system, 
the French commissaries had recourse to ancient majis and 
historians, who, as they asserted, had ever confined Acadia 
to the limits they assigned. They alleged that those com- 
missions of the' French government over Acadia, which 
the English cited as evidence of the limits they claimed, 
were given as commissions over Acadia and the country 
around it, and not over Acadia only : that the whole of the 
country claimed by the English as Acadia, could not pos- 
sibly be supposed ever to be considered as such, because 
many parts of that territory always did, and still do, pre- 
serve particular and distinct names. They affirmed New 
France to be a province in itself; and argued that many 
parts of what we claim as Acadia can never have been in 
Acadia, because historians and the French commissions of 
government expressly place them in New France. They 
asserted that no evidence can be drawn of the opinion of 
any crown, with respect to the limits of any country, from 
Its declaration during the negociation of a treaty ; and, in 
the end, relying upon maps and historians for the ancient 
limits of Acadia, they pretended that the express restitu- 
tion of St. Germain’s and the possession taken by Franco 
in consequence of the treaty of Breda, after a long discus- 
sion of the limits, and the declaration of France during the 
negociation of the treaty of Utrecht, were foreign to the 
point in question. In refutation of these maxims, the Eng- 
lish commissaries proved, from an examination of the 
maps and historians cited by the Fiench in support of their 
svstem, that if this question was to be decided, upon the 
authorities which they themselves allowed to belong and 
to be apphe.ible to this discussion, the limits which they 
assigned were utterly inconsistent with the best maps of 
all countries, which are authorities in point for almost 
every part of the claim ol Great Britain. They showed 
that the French historians, Champlain and Dents, and 
particularly this last, with his commission in the tear oi e 
thousand six hundred and fiftt-five, assigned the same 
northern and western limits to Acadia which they did ; 
and that Escarbot, another of their historians, as far as any 
evidence can be drawn from his writings, agrees entirely 
tvitli the former two. They observed, that all these evi- 
dences fall in with and confirm the better authorities of 
treaties, and the several transactions between the two crowns 
for near a century past ; and that the French commissaries, 
by deviating from treaties, and the late proceeding of the 
two crowns, to ancient historians and maps, only made a 
transition from an authentic to an insufficient sort of evi- 
dence, and led the English commissaries into an inquiry, 
which proved that both the proper and the improper, tlie 
regular and the foreign evidence, upon which this matter 
Irad been rested, equally confuted tbe limits alleged by the 
French commissaries as the ancient limits of Acadia. 


CHAP. III. 
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S I. WiiiLEtheBntibli ministry depended 
A. D. 1753. y success of tiic conferences between 

the commissaries of tlie two crowns at Paris, the Irencti 
were actually employed in executin'; uieir phuis of en- 
croachment upon the British colonies m North America. 
The scheme was to enuross the whole fur-trade of ffiat 
continent, and they had already made "reat pro£;iess in 
extending a chain of forts, connecting their settlements on 
the river Mississippi with their possessions in Canada, 
alon'^ the great lakes of Erie and Ontario, which last issues 
into die river St. Lawrence. By these means they hoped to 
exclude the English from all communication and tr.dlic 
with the Indian nations, even those that l.iy contiguous to 
the British settlements, and confine them within a tine o 
llieir drawin", beyond wbicb tliev should neither extemJ 
their trade nor plantations. Their commercial spirit did 
not keep pace with the gigantic strides of their ambition : 
they could not supply all those Indians with the necessa- 
ries they wanted, so that many of the natives had recourse 
to the English settlements; and this coinmercc produced 
a connexion, in coiisequenec of which the British adven- 
turers ventured to travel with merchandise as far as tlie 
banks of the river Ohio, that runs into die hlississippi, a 
great way on the other side of the Apalachian mountains, 
beyond whicli none of our colonists had ever attempted to 
penetrate. The tract of country lying along the Oliio is 
so fertile, pleasant, and inviting, and the Indians, c.dled 
TiiiMitces, who inhabit those delightful plains, were so 
welfdisposed towards a close alliance with the Eiiglisli, 
that as far back as the \ car one thousand seven hundred 
and’sixtecn, Mr. Spotswood, Governor of Virginia pro- 
posed a iilaii for erecting a company to sett c such l.uids 
upon this river as should be ceded to them by treat\ with 
the natives ; but tlie design was at that tune frustrated, 
iiaitlv by the indolence anil timid itv of the British minis- 
try '\ho were idraid of giving unibnugc to the French, and 
partly bv the jealousies and divisions subsisting between 
tlie difTcVent colonies of Great Britain. Ihe \ cry same 
circumstances encouraged the Ircncli to proceed in tlieir 
iiroeress of invasion. At length, tlic\ penetrated from the 
banks of tlie river St Lawrence, across lake Cliamplain, 
and upon the territory of New ^ ork built with iiiipiiiiiti, 
and indeed avitiiout ojinosition, the fort of Crown I oint, 
the most insolent and dangerous cm roachment that they 
had liithcrto carried into execution. 

§ 11. Govcrnoi Spotswood’s scheme for an Ohio com 
panv was revived immediately after the peace of Ai\-la- 
Chapelle, when certain merchants of London w'lo traded 
to hiarilatid and Virginia, petitioned the government on 
this subject, and were indulged not only with a grant of 
a great tr.act of ground to the southward of Pennsylvania, 
which thev piomiscd to settle, but also with an exclusive 
privileiie of trading with llie Indians on llic banVs ot tin; 
river ()hio. This design no sooner transpired than the 
French govei nor of Canada took the alarm, and wrote let- 
ters to the Governors of New York and Pennsylvania, gii- 
ing tlicin to understand, ibal as the English inland tradcis 
had eneroached on the French tciritories and privileges, 
by Iradiiig wit!) liic Indians under the protection of lus 
sovereigiijie would seize them wherever they could be 
found, if they did not immediately demist from th.it illicit 
iiractice. No regard being paid to this intimation, he next 
War caused three British traders to be arrested. Their 
cdects were confiscated, and they themselves conveyed to 
Quebec, from whence they were sent prisoners to Unclielle 
in France, and there detained m confinement. Iji this 
situation they presented a remonstrance to the Earl of 
Albemarle, at that time English ambassador at Pans, and 
he claiming them as Briti..!! subjects, they were set at 
liberty. Although, in answer to his lordship’s memorial, 
the court of Versailles promised to transmit orders to the 
French governors in America to use all their endeavours 
for preventing any disputes that might have a tendency to 
alter the good correspondence established between the 
two nations: m all probability the directions given were 
seemingly the very reverse of these iirolcssions, for tlie 
French commanders, partisans, and agents m Amciica, 
took every step their busy genius could suggest, to 
strengthen their own power and weaken the influence ot 
the English by embroiling them with the Indian nations. 


This task they found the more easy, as the natives had 
taken offence against the English, when they understood 
that their lands were given away xyithout their knowledge, 
and that there was a design to build forts in their country, 
without their consent and concurrence. Indeed the per- 
son whom the new comiiany employed to survey the 
banks of the Ohio concealed his design so carefully, and 
behaved in other respects in such a dark mysterious man- 
ncr, as could not fail to rouse the jealousy of a people 
natumllv inquisitive, and very much addicted to suspicion. 
How the company proposed to settle this acquisition in 
despite of tlie native possessors it is not easy to conceive, 
and it is still more unaccountable that they sliould have 
neglected the natives, whose consent and assistance they 
might have procured at a lery small expense. Instead ot 
acting such a fair, open, and honourable part, they sent a 
Mr. Gist to make a clandestine siiiwey of the country, as 
f.ir as the falls of the riier Ohio: and, as we have ohseived 
above, his eonduct alarmed both the French and Indians. 
The erection of this company was equally disagreeable to 
tbe separate traders of Virginia and Pennsylvania, 'vlio 
saw themselves on the eve of beui" deprived of a valuable 
branch of traffic, by the cxchisiye cliarter of a monopoly ; 
and therefore thev employed their emissaries to foment tlie 
jcalousv of the Indians. 

§ in. The Prcnch having in a manner commenced 
hoKlilitics ai:ainst the Enubsh, and actually built foits on 
the territories of the Pritisli allies at Niaiiara, and on the 
lake Erie, Mr. Hamilton, Governor of Peiin'^ylvama, com- 
municated tins uUelli*:ence to the assembly of the pio- 
vince, an<l represented the necessity of crectiiii; liunk- 
housc^, or places of stienijilli and security, on jhe river 
Ohio, to whicii the traders mi^lit retire, in case of insult 
or molestation Tlic proposal was approver!, and money 
irrantcd for the purpose : hut the assemldy could not atiree 
abotU the manner in which llicy should be erected , and 
in llic meantime tlie Erencb fortified themselves at Icisuie, 
and continued to harass the traders bclonyinix to the Biit- 
ish <:ettlemenls. Repeated complaints of tin S5 encroach- 
ments and depredations bciiiL^ represented to Mr. Oinvvjd- 
dic, Governor of \^iruinia, he tow’ards the latter end of this 
very venr, sent Major WashmLdon letter to the 

commandins officer of a fort which die ^ 

on the Rivicro-au-BoDuf, which fal’s into the Ohio, not far 
from the lake Enc. In this letter Mr. Dinwu die express- 
ed his surprise lliat the French should huild forts and 
make settlements on the river Oluo, m the wenern pait 
of the colony of Viririnia, belontriru: to the crown of Great 
Britain. lie complained of these encroachments, as well 
as of llic )n|urics done to the subjects of Great Britain, in 
open violation of tlie law of nations and ol tbe treaties 
acui.illv subsisting between tbe two crowns, lie dosirerl 
to know bv whose autlionty and tnstruciions bis Biitannic 
maiestv’s territories bad been invaded ; and required liim 
to depart in iieacc, witbmit furtlier prosecuting a plan 
winch must lulerriipt the barmotiv and good underst.ind- 
iim which lus majestv w.is desirous to continue and ciilti- 
■•aTe with the most Christian king. To this spirited mti- 
iirtlion the oRlccr replied. That it was not his province to 
siiccifv the evidence, and demonstrate the right of the king 
Ins mii'-terto the lands situated on the river Ohio; but he 
would iraiismit the letter to the iMarquis riu Quesue, and 
act accordinjr to the answer he should leceive from that 
nobleman. In the nieaiitime, lie said he did not think 
Inmvcif obliged to obey the summons of an Lnglisli go- 
vernor" that be commanded the fort by vitUic ol an older 
from Ins general, to winch be was determined to conform 
with all the piccision and resolution of a good officer. Mr. 
Dmwiddie expected no otlier replv, and tberefore had 
projected a foit to he erected near the forks of the river. 
The piovince undertook to defray the expense, and the 
stores for that purpose were already provided ; but by 
some f.ital oversight, the concurrence of the Indians was 
ncitlicr oht.iincd nor solicited, and therefore they looked 
upon this measure with an evil eye, as a manifest invasion 

of their property. , , . , . i j 

6 IV. While the French thus industriously extended 
their encroachments to the southward, they were not idle 
in the gulf of St. T.awrcnce, hut seized eveiy opportunity 
of distressing the English settlement of Nova Scotia. W e 
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liiue iilreads oI)serve(l, tlial the town of Halifax wab no 
boorier built, than they spirited up tlie Indians of that 
nei"hbourhood to commit hostilities against the inhabit- 
ants, some of whom they murdered, and others they car- 
ried prisoners to Louibbourg, where they sold them for 
arms and ammunition, the French pretending that they 
maintained this traffic from motives of pure compassion, 
in order to prevent the massacre of the English captives, 
whom, how'ever, they did not set at liberty without exact- 
ing an e.xorbitant ransom. As these skulking parties of 
Indians were generally directed and headed by French 
commanders, repeated complaints were made to the go- 
vernor of Louishourg, who still answered, that his juris- 
diction did not extend over the Indians, and that their 
French conductors were chosen from the inhabitants of 
Annapolis, who thought proper to remain in that country 
after it was ceded to the English, and were, in fact, the 
subjects of Great Britain. Even while the conferences 
were carried on for ascertaining the limits of Nova Scotia, 
the Governor of Canada detached M. La Come, with 
some regular tioops, and a body of militia, to fortify a 
post on the bay of Cliignecto, on pretence that this and a 
great part of the peninsula belonged to his government. 
The possession of this post not only secured to the Indians 
of the continent a free entrance into the peninsula, and a 
safe retreat in case of pursuit ; but also encouraged the 
French inhabitants of Annapolis to rise in open rebellion 
against the English government. 

§ V. In the spring of the year one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty, General Cornwallis, Governor of Hali- 
fax, det.ached Major Laurence with a few men to reduce 
them to obedience. At his approach they burned their 
towns to ashes, forsook their possessions, and threw them- 
selves under the protection of M. La Come, who, thus re- 
inforced, found himself at the head of fifteen hundred 
men, well provided with arms and ammunition. Ma|or 
Laurence being unable to cope with him in the field, de- 
manded an interview, at which he desired to know for 
what cause the French inhabitants of Nova Scotia had 
shaken off their allegiance to the crown of Great Britain, 
and violated the neutrality which they had hitherto affected 
to profess. The French officer, witiiout pretending to 
account for their behaviour, gave him to understand in 
general terms, that he had orders to defend his post, and 
these orders lie was determined to obey. The English 
major finding himself too weak to attack their united 
force, and having no orders to commit hostilities against 
any but the Indians and their open abettors, returned to 
Halifax, without having been able to fulfil the purpose of 
Ills expedition. Immediately after his retreat, the French 
neutrals fso they were called) returned to the habitations 
which they had abandoned ; and, m conjunction with the 
Indians, renewed their depredations upon the inhabitants 
of Halifax and its dependent settlements. The English 
governor, justly incensed at these outrages, and seeing 
they would neither submit to the English government 
themselves, nor allow others to enjoy it with tranquillity, 
resolved to expel them effectually from the country they so 
ill' deserved to possess. Major Laurence was again de- 
tached with a thousand men, tiansported by sea to Chig- 
iiccto, where he found the French and Indians intrenched, 
in order to dispute his landing. Notwithstanding this 
opposition, he made a descent with a few companies, 
received and returned a smait fire, and rushing into their 
intrenchments, obliged them to fly with the utmost pre- 
cipitation, leaving a considerable number killed a^d 
wounded on the spot. The fugitives saved themselves by 
crossing a river, on the further bank of which La Come 
stood at the head of the troops, drawn up in order to re- 
ceive them as friends and dependents. He had by this 
time erected a fort, which he denominated Beau Sejour; 
and now the English built another on the opposite side of 
the river, which was called after its founder St. Laurence. 
This being provided with a good garrison, served as a check 
upon the French, and in some measure restrained the in- 
cursions of their barbarians. Not that it effectually an- 
swered this piiipose; for the Indians and neutrals still 
seired every opportunity of attacking the English in the 
interior parts ol the peninsula. In the course of the suc- 
ceeding yeai they surprised the little town of Dartmouth, 
4 D 


oil the other side of Ilalif.ix baj, wheie they killed and 
scalped a great mimbei of people, and earned off some 
prisoners. For these expeditions the I'reiicli alwajs sup- 
plied them with boats, canoes, arms, and ammunition ; 
and indeed they were conducted with such care and 
secrecy, that it was almost impossible to prevent their 
success. One sure remedy against the sudden and stolen 
incursions of those savages might have been found m the 
use of stanch hounds, which would have run upon the 
foot, detected the skulking parties of the Indians, and 
fmstrated all their ambuscades : but this expedient, so 
easy and practicable, was never tried, though frequently 
recommended in public to the attention of the government, 
and the consideration of the colorists. The Indians con- 
tinued to plunder and massacre the British sub)ects with 
impunity, and were countenanced by the French govern- 
ment in that country, who now strengthened their lodg- 
ment on the neck of the peninsula with an additional fort, 
distinguished by the name of Bay-verte; and built a third 
at the mouth of St. John's river, on the north side ol the 
bay of Fundy. 

§ VI. All these previous steps to a rupture with England 
were taken with great deliberation, while the commissaries 
of both nations were disputing about the limits of the very 
country which they thus arrogantly usurped ; and they 
proceeded to perfect their chain of forts to the south- 
ward, without paying the least regard to the expostulations 
of the English governors, or to a memorial presented at 
Versailles by the Eail of Albemarle, the British mimstei. 
He demanded that express orders should be sent to M. 
De la Jonqiiiere, the commander for the I’rench in Ameri- 
ca, to desist from violence against the British subjects in 
that country; that the foit of Niagara should be imme- 
diately razed ; that the siibiecLs of Great Britain, who had 
been made prisoners, should be set at liberty, and indem- 
nified for the losses they had sustained : and that the 
poisons who had committed these excesses should he 
punished in an exemplaiy manner. True it is, six English- 
men, whom they had unjustly taken, were immediately 
dismissed ; and the ambassador amused with general 
promises of sending such instructions to the French 
governor in America, as should anticipate any cause of 
complaint for the future; but, far fiom having any inten- 
tion to perform these promises, the court of Versailles, 
without all doubt, exhorted La Jonquiere to proceed in 
bringing its ambitious schemes to perfection. 

§ VII. Every incident in America seemed to prognosti- 
cate war, when the session of parliament was opened on 
the fifteenth day of November; yet his majests, on this 
occasion, told them, that the events of the year had not 
made it necessary for him to offer any thing m particular 
to their consideration relating to foreign affairs. He even 
declared, that the continuance of the public tranquillity, 
and the general state of Europe, remained upon the same 
footing as when they last parted ; and assured them of his 
steadiness in pursuing the most effectual measuies to pre- 
serve to his people the blessings of peace. He expressed 
uncommon concern, that the horrid crimes of robbery and 
of murder were of late rather increased than diminished, 
and earnestly recommended this important object to their 
serious attention. Affectionate addresses were presented 
by both Houses in answer to this haiangue; and, what 
was very lemarkable, they were proposed and passed with 
out question or debate. 

§ VI 11. The Commons continued the same number of 
seamen and land-forces for the ensuing year, which had 
been granted in the last session, and made suitable pro- 
vision for all the exigencies of the state. The whole sup- 
ply amounted to two millions seven hundred ninety-seven 
thousand nine hundred and sixteen pounds, ten shillings, 
and two pence, to be raised by a land tax of two shillings 
in the pound, a malt tax, a continuation of certain duties 
on wine, vinegar, cyder, and beer imported, a sum taken 
from the sinking fund, and the overplus of certain grants, 
funds, and duties. The provisions made considerably ex- 
ceeded the grants ; but this excess was chargeable with 
the interest of what should be borrowed upon the credit 
in the land or malt tax, there being a clause of credit in 
both, as also with the deficiency (if any should happen) m 
the sums they were computed to produce. The House 
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agreed to all these resolutions almost unanimously; in- 
deed, no opi)osit)on was made to any of them, but that for 
C'ontmuinE: the same number of land-forces, which was 
carried bv a fircat majonti . 

§ IX. The act permittih;: Jews to be naturalized, which 
had, during the last session, triumphed over such an ob- 
stinate opposition, was by this tune become the subjccl of 
national lioiror and execration. F.vory jiart of the hiiic- 
dom resounded wilh the reiiroach of the ministiy who bad 
enforced such an odious measure; and the two biotliors, 
wlio engrossed the greater pait of tlie adniinistiatioii, 
trembled at the prospect of wlint this clamour might pro- 
duce at the general election, this being the last session of 
the present parliament So eager were the ministers to 
annul this unpopular measure, that, immediately after the 
Peers had agreed to the natiiie and lorm of an address to 
his majesty, the DiiVo of Newcastle, with tliat piccipita- 
tion so peculiar to hts character, poured forth an abrupt 
har.ingue in that House, iiiiporliiig, that the disaffected 
had made a handle of the act jiasscd last session m 
favour of the Jews, to raise discontents among many of his 
majesty’s good subjects ; and as the act was in itself of 
little impoitance, he teas ofopuiioii it ought to be repealed ; 
for tins purpose he presented a bill ready framed, winch 
was rcaa and comniitted, though not without some debate 
The naturalization bill, now devoted as a sacidiee to the 
resentment of the people, contained a clause disabling all 
natuialized Jens from purchasing, inlierting, or receicing 
any advowson or jirescntation, or right to any en lesiasti- 
caf benefice or promotion, school, hospital, or donalnc; 
and bv the first draft of the bill, winch bis Grace now pre- 
sented, it was intended that this cl.iusc should not be 
repealed. It was the opinion, houecci, of the niajoritv, 
that such a clause standing uiirepei'cil might iinph, that 
the .Tens, by being thus cxnrcsslc cxdudcd from the pos- 
session of any cctlrsiastic.vl riglit ot picsentit'on, would 
bo considcred'as baving the power and orivilege of pur- 
! basing and inheriting nn\ la\-prnpcrt\ in the Kingdom. 
On this consideration an amendment was made in the 
bill, the clause iii fpicsiion was loft out, and the uhole ict 
of naturalization repealed without exception ■' Though the 
Lords III general coiicurrod in theexpcdiomx of the repo d. 
It was opposed bv some few, as too groat a s.ici dice to the 
idle and unfounded clamours of the multitude; and upon 
this side of the debate a great power of oloi ution was dis- 
placed bv Earl Tem|'le, who had Intolv succeeded to this 
title on the dcalh of his mother, a nobleman of distin- 
guished a' ilities and the most amiable disiiosition, fr.iiil, 
liberal, humane, and zc.alously aUached to tlie interest and 
honour of his counlrc In the lower House, the members 
of both parties seemed to vie with each othei in demon- 
stmlioiis of aversion to this uniiopiilar act On the cerv 
fust dav of the session, immediatelc after the motion for 
an addiess to Ins majesty. Sir James Dasliwood, an enn- 
ncnl Iradei in the opposition, gaic the (’ominous to iin- 
dci stand, that he had a motion of very great importance 
to make, whuh would require the altentmn of everv mem- 
ber, as soon as the moiion for the address should be dis- 
cussed ; he therefore desired tliev would not quit the 
Hou.se, until he should have an opportuniiy to cxjilain liis 
)iioposal. AccordiiigU , they had no sooner agreed to the 
inotioii fill an address of thanks to his ma)estv, than he 
stood iqi again ; and having expatiated upon the just and 
general indignation which the act of the preceding session, 
111 favour of the Jews, bad riised among the people, he 
moved to order that the House should be called over on 
Tuesday the fourth day of December, for taking that act 
into consideration : but being gnen to understand, that it 
w.as not usual to appoint a call of the House for anv p,ar- 
ticular purpose, he agreed th it the motion should be gene- 
ral It was seconded by Loid Parker, his opposite in 
political interests ; the House agreed to it without opposi- 
tion, and the c.all was ordered aecordinglv. They were 
anticipated, however, by the Lords, who framed and 
transmitted to them a lull on the same siibiect, to the 
purport of which the Commons made no obicrtion; for 
everv rnembei, having the fear of the general election 

a I In 1 c\ prend nt !i of bistiop^ Ind, \\ ilh a Uud ddo spirit of CMirtsfi »n 
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before his eyes, carefully avoided eveiy expression which 
could give umbrage to his constituents: but violent oppo- 
sition was made to the preamble, which ran in the follow- 
ing strain : — “ Whereas an act of parliament was made 
and passed in the twenty-fifih year of his majesty’s reign, 
intituled, ‘ An act to permil persons professing the 
Jewish religion to be naturalized by parliament, and for 
other purposes therein mentioned ; and whereas oceasion 
has been taken, from the said act, to raise discontents and 
disquiets in the minds of his majesty’s subjects, be it en- 
acted, See.’" 'This introduction was considered as an 
unjust leflcction upon tbe body of the people in general, 
and in particul.ir upon those who had opposed the bill in 
the course of the preceding session. Sir Roger New'di- 
gate therefore moved, that the expression should be varied 
to this effect : “ Whereas great discontents and dis- 
quietudes had from the said act arisen.’’ The conse- 
quence of this motion was an obstinate debate, in xvhich 
it was supported bv the Earl of Egmont, and divers other 
able orators; but Isir. Pelham and Mr. Pitt were rium- 
l.ered among its opponents. The question being put for 
the proposed alteration, it was of course carried in the 
negative : the bill, after the third reading, passed nemine 
contradiccnie, and in due time obtained the royal assent. 

§ X. Even this concession of the ministry did not allay 
the resentment of the ]ieople, and their appiehensions of 
encroachment from ihe Jews. Another act still subsisted, 
bv virtue of which any person professing the .Tewish reli- 
gion might become a free denizen of Great Britain, after 
having resided seven yc.ars in any of his majesty’s colonies 
in America; and this was now considered as a law, having 
the same dangerous tendency, of which the other was now 
in a fairway of being convicted. It was moved, therefore, 
in the lower House, that part of this former act might be 
read : then the same member made a motion for an address 
to his majesty, desiring that the House might have the 
perusal of the lists transmitted from the American colo- 
nies to the commissioners for trade and plantations, con- 
tiinmg the names of all such persons professing the Jewish 
religion, as had entitled themselves to the benefit of the 
said act, since the year one thousand seven hundred and 
forty These lists were accordingly presented, and left 
upon the table for the perusal of ihe members; but ns 
tins act contained no limitation of time within which the 
benefit of It should lie claimed, and ns this chum w.is at- 
tended with a good deal of tiouble and some expense, 
very few persons bad availed themselves of it iii that pe- 
riod. Novcitheless, as a great number of Jews were 
already entitled to claim this indulgence, and as it remained 
an open channel through which Great Britain might be 
deluged with those peoiile, all of whom the l.iw would 
hold as natural-born suojecis, mid their progeny as freed 
from all the restrictions contained in the act with respect 
to naturalized loreigncrs. Lord llarlcv moved for leave to 
bring 111 a bill to repeal so much of the said act as related 
to persons professing the Jewish religion, who should come 
to settle in .aii\ British colony after a cerlam time. The 
motion xxas seronded by Sir .'Tames Dashwood, gnd sup- 
ported by the F.arl of F’gmont ; but being found iineqiial 
to the interest and elocution of Mr. Pelham and Mr. 
Pitt, w,as leiectcd bv the maioritv. 

§ XI. Tlie next object that claimed the ^ 
attention of the Commons, was a bill for ' • ' • 

impioving the regulations already made to prevent the 
sprc.adiiig ol a eontagioiis distemper xvhicb raged among 
the horned cattle in different parts of the kingdom. The 
last bill ol this session that had the good fortune to suc- 
ceed, was brought in for punishing mutiny and desertion 
of officers and soldiers in the service of the Ixast India 
company, and for the punishment of offences committed 
in the East Indies and the island of St. Helena. This 
being a measure of a veiy oxtraordmary nature, all the 
members were ordcied to attend the House on tbe day 
affixed for the second reading; at the same time all char- 
ters, conimissinns, and authorities, by which any powers 
relative to a military jurisdiction, or the exercise of maitial 
law, had been granted or derived from the crown to the 

ulth llic ^aine p»s^i\e di^crption. one of the nutnl»pr contended for 
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said compaiiY, "ere submitted to the perusal of the mem- 
beis. The bill was by many considered as a danperous 
e.xtension of military power, to the prepidice of the civil 
rights enjo)ed by British subjects, and as such violently 
contested by the Earl of Egmont, I.ord Strange, and Mr. 
Alderman Beckford. Their objections were answeied bv 
the solicitor-general and Mr. Yorke. The bill, after some 
waim debates, being espoused by the ministry, was en- 
acted into a law, and despatched to the East Indies by 
the first 0 |)portunity. 

§ .\II. Some other motions uere made, and petitions 
presented on different subjects, "hicli, as they miscariied. 
It will be unnecessary to particularize. It may not be 
amiss, however, to record an exemplar! act of justice done 
by the Commons on a person belonging to a public office, 
whom they detected in the practice of fraud and imposi- 
tion. Notwithstanding the particular care taken in the 
last session, to prevent the monopolizing of tickets m the 
state lottery, all those precautions had been eluded in a 
scand.dous manner by certain individuals, intrusted with 
the chaige of delivering the tickets to the contributors, 
according to the intent of the act, which expressly declared 
that not more than twenty should be sold to any one per- 
son. Instead of conforming to these directions of the 
legislature, they and their friends engrossed great numbers, 
sheltering themselves under a false list of feigned names 
for the purnose ; by which means they not only defeated 
the equitable intention of the Commons ; but in some 
measure injured the public credit ; inasmuch as their 
avarice had prompted tliem to subscribe for a gieater 
number than they liad cash to purcliase, so that there was 
a deficiency in the first 'payment, which might have had a 
bad effect on the public affairs. These practices were so 
flagrant and notorious as to attract the notice of the lower 
House, where an inquiry was begun, and prosecuted with 
a spirit of real patriotism, in opposition to a scandalous 
cabal, who endeavoured with equal eagerness and perse- 
verance to screen the delinquents All their efforts, how- 
ever, proved abortive; and a committee, appointed to 
examine particulars, agreed to several severe resolutions 
against one Le — , wfio had amassed a large fortune bv this 
and other kinds of peculation. They voted him guilty of 
a breach of trust, and a direct violation of tlie lottery act : 
and an address was presented to his majesty, desiring he 
might be prosecuted bv tlie attomey-a'eneral for these 
offences, lie was accordingly sued m the court of king’s 
bench, and paid a fine of one thousand pounds, for having 
committed frauds by which he had gained forty times that 
sum : but he was treated with such gentleness as remark- 
ably denoted the clemency of that tribunal. 

§ XIII. The session ended in tlie beginning of April, 
when the king gave the pailiament to understand that he 
should say nothing at present on foreign affairs; but as- 
sured them of his fixed resolution to exert his whole power 
m maintaining the general tranquillity, and adhering to 
such measures for that purpose as he liad hitherto pursued 
in conjunction with his allies. He in very affectionate 
terms thanked both Houses for the repeated proofs they 
had given of their zealous attachment and loyally to his 
person and government. He enumerated tlie salutary 
measures thev had taken for lessening the national debt, 
and augmenting the public credit, extending navigation 
and commerce, refoiming the morals of the people, and 
improving the regulations of civil economy. He concluded 
with declaring, that he securely relied upon the loyalty and 
good affection of his people, and had no other aim than 
their permanent happiness. In a little time after the close 
of this session they were dissolved by proclamation, and 
new writs issued by the lord chancellor for convoking a 
new parliament. The same ceremonies were piactised 
with respect to the convocations of Canterbury and York ; 
though they no longer retained their former importance ; 
nor, indeed, were they suffered to sit and deliberate upon 
the subjects which formerly fell under their cognizance and 
discussion. 

k XIV. In the beginning of March, the ministry of 
Great Britain had been left without a head by the death of 
Mr. Pelham, which was not onlv sincerely lamented by 
Ins sovereign, but also regretted by the nation in general, 
to whose affection he had powerfully lecommended him- 
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self by the candour and humanity of Ins conduct and 
chaiacter, even while he pursued measuies which they did 
not entirely appiore. The loss of such a minister was 
the more deeply felt by the goveininent at this juncture, 
being the eve of a geneial election for a new parliament, 
when every administration is supposed to exert itself with 
redoubted vigilance and circumspection. He had already 
concerted the measures for securing a majority, and his 
|)lan was faithfully executed by his friends and adherents, 
who still engrossed the administiation. His brother, the 
Duke of Newcastle, was appointed first loid commissioner 
of the treasury, and succeeded as secietary of state by Sir 
Thomas Robinson, who had long resided as ambassador at 
the court of Vienna. The other depaitment of this office 
was still retained by the Earl of Holderiiesse ; and the 
function of chancellor of the exchequer was performed as 
usual by the lord chief justice of the king's bench, until a 
proper person could be found to fill that impoitant office ; 
but in the course of the summer it was bestowed upon Mr. 
Legge, who acquitted himself with equal honour and capa- 
city. Divers other alterations were made, of less impor- 
tance to the public, Sir George Lyttleton was appointed 
cofferei, and the Eail of Hillsborough, comptroller of the 
household. Mr. George Grenville, biother to Eail Temple, 
became treasurer of the navy : and Mr. Charles Towns- 
hend, of whom we shall have occasion to speak in the 
sequel, took place as a commissioner at the board of admi- 
ralty, m the room of I.ord Barrington, made master of the 
wardrobe. Loid Hardwicke, the chancellor, was piomoted 
to the dignity of an Ea 1 The place of lord chief justice 
of the king’s bench hetonimg vacant bv the death of Sir 
William Lee, was filled with Sir Dudlev Rider, and he 
was succeeded by Mr. IMurray in the office of attorney- 
general. 

§ XV. The elections for the new pailiament generally 
succeeded according to the wish of the ministry; for 
opposition was now dwindled down to the lowest state 
of imbecility. It had received a mortal wound by the 
death of the late Prince of Wales, whose adherents were 
too wise to pursue an ignis J’utnus, without any pros- 
pect of success or advantage. Some of them had pru- 
dently sung their pnlmodia to the ministrv, and been 
gratified with jnofitablc employments; while others, setting 
too great a price upon their own importance, kept aloof 
till the market was over, and were left to pine in secret 
over their disappointed ambition. The maxims of toryism 
had been relinquished by many, as the barren principles of 
a losing game; the 1 ody ol the people weie conciliated to 
the established goveininent; and the haimony that now, 
for the first time, subsisted among all the branches of the 
royal familv, had a wondeifiil effect in acquiring a degree 
of popularity which they had never before enjoyed. The 
writs being returned, the new parliament was opened on 
the last day of May, by the Duke of Cumberland, and 
some other peers, who acted by virtue of a commission from 
his majesty. The Commons having chosen for their 
speaker the Right Hon. Arthur Onslow, who had hon- 
our.ibly filled that high office in four preceding parliaments, 
he was presented and approved by the commissioners. 
Then the lord high chancellor harangued both Houses, 
giving them to understand, that his majesty had indulged 
them with this early opportunity of coming together, in 
order to complete without loss of time ceitain parliament- 
ary proceedings winch he judged would be for the satis- 
faction of his good subjects : but he did not think proper 
to lay before them any points of general business, reserving 
every thing of that nature to the usual time of their assem- 
bling in the winter. On the fifth day of June this short 
session was closed, and the parliament prorogued by the 
lords commissioners. 

§ X\'I. In the beginning of this year violent disputes 
arose between the government and the House of Commons 
in Ireland, on the almost forgotten subjects of privilege 
and pieiogativ'e. The Commons conceived they had an 
undoubted right to apply the surplus of their revenue to- 
wards national pm poses, without the consent of their sove- 
reign; and, accordingly, m the year one thousand seven 
hundred and foi ty-nine, prepared a bill with this preamble : 
“Whereas, on the twenty-fifth day of March last a con- 
siderable balance remained in the hands of the vice-treasurers 
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or receivers-general of the hinedom, or their deputy or de- 
luities, unapplied ; and it will be for your majesty’s service, 
and for the ease of your faithful subjects m this hnigdom, 
that so much thereof as can be conveniently spared should 
be paid, agreeably to your majesty’s most pracious inten- 
tions, in discharge ot part of the national debt.” 'riiis 
appropriation gave gieat offence to the advocates for pre- 
rogative in England, who affiimed that the Commons 
had no right to apply any part of the unapiiropriated re- 
venue, or even to take any such affair into consideration, 
without the previous consent of the crown eviiressod in the 
most explicit terms. It was in consequence of this doctime, 
that the Duke of Dorset, loid-lieiitenant of Ireland, told 
them in tlie next session of parliaiiient, held in the ye<ir 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty-one, he was com- 
inaiided by tlie king to acquaint them, that jus majesty, 
ever attentive to the ease and happiness of liis sulijects, 
would graciously consent, and recommended it to them, 
that such a part of tlie money then lemaming m bis trea- 
sury, as should be thought consistent with the public ser- 
vn e, be applied towards the further reduction of the national 
debt. This declaiatioii alarmed the Commons, realous as 
they ueie for the preservatton of thetr privileges; and m 
their addiess of tlianks, wliicli like that of the parliament 
of Great Britain, used alwajs to echo back the words of 
the speech, they made no mention of his m.ajestv’s con- 
sent ; but only acknouledged his gracious attention to tbeir 
ease and happiness, in recommending to them the applica- 
tion of the surplus. Thej accordingly lesolved to apply 
one hundred and twenty thousand jiounds of that over- 
plus towards the discharge of the national debt; and, in 
the preamble of the bill, framed for this purpose, made no 
mention of liis majesty’s consent, thoueli before they liad 
iicktioiy lodged hts goodness in recommending tins applica- 
tion. The ministry in England weio highly offended at 
this purposed omission, which they consirued into a 
wilful encroachment on the prerogative ; and the bill was 
sent back yiitlt an alteration in the preamble, signifying 
Ills majesty’s consent as uell ns recommendation 'The 
Irish House of Commons being at that time deeply en- 
gaged in a mttiute inquiry into the conduct of a geiitlcmaii, 
a servant of the croyvii, and a member of their oyvii 1 louse, 
accused of having misapjilied a large sum of money, yvith 
which he had been intrusted, for rebuilding or rejiairing 
the barracks, yverc noyv unyvilling to embroil themselves 
further yyith the government, until this affair should be 
discussed. Thev, therefore, jiassed the bill yyith the alter- 
ation, and proceeded yyith their inquiry. The person w.as 
convicted of having misapjilied the public money, and 
ordeied to make the barracks fit for the reception and 
accommodation of the troops at Ins oyyn expense. They 
did not, hoyyever, neglect to assert yvhat they thought their 
rights and piivileges, yyhen the next ooportumlv occtiried 
The Duke of Dorset, yyhen he ojiened the session of this 
yeai, lepeated the exjiression of his majesty’s gracious con- 
sent, 111 mentioning the siiijilns of the jiublic money. 
Ihey again omitted that yy Old in their addiess; and re- 
solved, in their bill of application, not only to sink this 
odious term, hut likeyvise to abate in their comjiknsance to 
the croyvn, by leaving out that expression of grateful 
.acknoyvlcdgment yvhich had met yvith such a cold recep- 
tion ahoy'e. By this time the contest had kindled uptyvo 
violent factions, and diffused a general sjurit of resentment 
through the yvholo Irish nation. The committee yvho pre- 
pared the bill, instead of inserting the usual compliments 
111 the preamble, mentioned nothing but a recital of facts, 
and sent it over in a very plain dress, quite destitute of all 
embroidery, llie ministry, intent upon vindicating die 
jirerogative from such an uiimanneily attack, filled up the 
omissions of die committee, and sent it back yvith this 
alteration : “ And your majestv, evei attei tive to the ease 
and happiness of your faithful subjects, has been gra- 
ciously jileased to signify that you yv'ould consent, and to 
recommend it to us, that so much of the money remainim' 


b Se\eral Furopean nations had settlements at Snr.it, nhich was one of 
the most treqnented cities ot the East, from the creat concomse of Ma- 
hometan mlmnns, \vlio make It then road trom India, miheir Msits to the 
tomb of their prophet at Mecca. In order to keep the seas clear ot piratts 
between Surat ami the pnlt ot Arabia and Ftrsm, llie Moen| had been at 
the annual exjjensf ot a larpe ship fitted out on purpose torairy the ml- 
prinfs to Tudda which is within a small distance ot Mun. I or ihe 
security of this ship, as well as to protect the trade ot Surat, he prankd to 
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in your mnjestv’s treasury as should be necessary to be 
applied to the discharge of the national debt, or such part 
thereof as should be thought expedient by paibament.” 
This then being the crisis, yvhich yvas to determine a con- 
stitutional point of such importance, namely’, yvhether the 
peojile in parliament assembled have a right to deliberate 
upon and vote the application of any part of the unappro- 
jiriated revenue, without the previous consent of the 
croyvn ; those yvlio yvere the most zealously attached to tlie 
liberties of their country resolved to exert themselves in 
opposing yvhat thev conceived to be a violation of those 
liberties ; and the bill, yvith its alterations, yvas rejected by 
a majority of five voices. The success of iheir endeavours 
was celebrated yvith the most extravagant rejoicings, as a 
tiiumph of patiiotism oy’er the arts of ministerial corrup- 
tion : and, on the other band, all the servants of the croyvn, 
yvlio had joined the pojiular ciy on tins occasion, yvere in 
a little time dismissed from tlieir empjoyments. The 
rejection of the bill yyas a great disapjiointment to the 
cieditors of the public, and the circulation of cash yvas 
almost stagnated 'I’liese calamities yvere imputed to arbi- 
trary designs in the government ; and the people began to 
be inflamed yvitb an entlmsiastic spirit of independency, 
yvhich might have produced mischievous effects, had not 
artful Etejis been taken to bring over tlie demagogues, and 
thus divert the stream of popular clamour from the ministry 
to those vety individuals yvho had been the idols of popu- 
lai veneration. The speaker of the House of Commons 
yvas promoted to the dignity of an earl ; and some other 
patriots yvere gratified yvith iucrative employments. His 
majesty’s letter arrived for jiaying off seventy-five thou- 
sand five hundred pounds of the national 'debt. The 
circulation yvas thus ammated, and the lesentmeiit of tlie 
jiopulace subsiding, the kingdom retrieved its former tran- 
quillity. 

§ X\'If. The ambition and intrigues of the French 
court, by yyhich the British interest yvas invaded and dis- 
turbed on the continent of America, bad also extended 
Itself to the East Indies, yvhere they endeavoured to em- 
broil the English company yviili div'ers nabobs, or princes, 
yylio governed different parts of the peninsula intra Gan- 
gem. That tiie reader may have a clear and distinct idea 
of these transactions, yve shall exhibit a short sketch of 
the English foils and settlements in that remote country. 
The first of these yve shall mention is Surat,'' in the pro- 
vince so called, situated hetueen the tyyentj-first and 
tyvent) -second degrees of north latitude ; from hence the 
peninsula stretches into the Indian ocean as far as the 
latitude of eight north, ending in a point at Cape Comorin, 
yvliicii IS ilie soutliern extremity. To the iiorthuard this 
peninsula joins to Indostan, and at its greatest breadtii 
extends soyen hundred miles. Upon the yvest, east, and 
south it is yyaslicd by the sea. It comprehends the king- 
doms of illalabar. Decan, Golconda, and Bisiiagar, yvilli 
the principalities ol Gmgi, Taiijour, and iMadura. 'I’lie 
yvestern side is distinguished by the name of the Malabo 
coast ; die eastern takes the denomination of Coromandel ■ 
and, in different parts of ihis long syveeji, from Sura 
round Cajie Comorin to the bottom of the bay of Bengal 
the English and other Emopean jioyyers have, yvith th 
consent of the Mogul, esiahhshed foils and trading settle 
nicnts. All these kingdoms, jiroperlj sjioakmg, belong t 
the Mogul; but Ins poyyer was so \yeakened by the la, 
invasion of Kouli Khan, that he has not been able to asse 
bis empire over this remote couiitiy ; the tnbutarv princ 
of yxbicli, and even the nabobs', yybo yvere originall 
goyernors a|)pomted under their autboritv, have re'ndere 
themselves independent, and exert an absolute domini 
over their lespectue territories, yyitliout aci,noyvledging h 
superiority cither by tribute or homage. These princ 
yvlien they quarrel among themselves, naturally lia 
recourse to the assistanee of such European jioyver's as < 
settled in or near their dominions; and m the same ma 
ner the East Indian companies of tlie European poyv 

Ins .iclmiral. the uddec tlncl of i\ rofonj* of c.iffrces. or blacks, a re\e 
caMefl tlie Itinka, to tbe srilueoF three Idcks of ruptes, aniounltn" !n ab 
tiurty-sevcn Ifiuusaml pounds, arising: imK 1> from the adjacent lands, 
partly from the revenues of Surat, whuh were paid him vearh by 
povernor of the casUc, who is appointed the Mogul In kpen’lhe 
under proper subjection, without, liowever, interfering with the eo\ 
meiit ol It, 
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wliich happen to be at war with each other, never fail to 
interest the nabobs in the dispute. 

§ Xt'III. The next En^lisn settlement to Surat, on the 
coast of the peninsula, is Bombay, in the kmitdom of 
Decan, a small island, with a very convenient haibour, 
about five-and-forty leagues to the south of Surat. The 
town is very populous : but the soil is barren, and the 
climate unhealthy ; and the commerce was rendered very 
precarious by the neighbourhood of the famous corsair 
Angna, until his port of Geriah was taken, and his fortifi- 
cations demolished. The English company likewise carry 
on some traffic at Dabul, about forty leagues further to 
the south, in the province of Cuncan. In the same 
southerly progression, towards the point of the peninsula, 
we arrive at Ca'-war, in the latitude of fifteen degrees, 
where there is a small fort and factory, belonging to the 
company, standing on the south side of a ba\, with a 
river, capable of receiving ships of pretty large burthen. 
The climate here is remarkably salubrious; the country 
abounds with provisions of all sorts, and the best pepper 
of India grows in this neighbourhood. The next English 
settlement we find at Tilhcherry, where the company has 
elected a fort, to defend their commerce of pepper and 
cardamoms from the insults of the rajah, who governs this 
part of Malabar. Hither the English tr.nde was removed 
from Calicut, a large town, that stands fifteen leagues to 
the southward of Tillicherry, and was as well frequented 
as any port on the coast of the Indian peninsula. The 
most southerly settlement which the English possess on 
the Malabar coast is that of Anjengo, lietween the eighth 
and ninth degrees of latitude. It is defended by a regular 
fort, situated on a broad river, which falls into the sea, 
and would be very commodious for trade, were not the 
water on the bar too shallow to admit ships of consider- 
able burthen. Then turning the cape, and passing through 
the strait of Chilao, formed bv the island of Ce\ton, we 
arrive on the coast of Coromandel, which forms the eastern 
side of the isthmus. Prosecuting our course in the north- 
ern direction, the first English factory we reach is that of 
Fort St. David’s, formerly called Tegapatan, situated in 
the latitude of eleven degrees forty minutes north, within 
the kingdom of Gingi. It was about six-and-twenty years 
ago sold by a Mahratta prince to the East India company, 
and, next to Bombay, is the most considerable settlement 
we have yet mentioned. Its territory extends about eight 
miles along the coast, and half that space up the country, 
which is delightfully watered bv a vanety of rivers : the 
soil is fertile and the climate healthy. The fort is regular, 
well provided with cannon, ammunition, and a numerous 
garrison, which is the more necessary, on account of the 
neighbourhood of the French settlement at Pondicherry.v 
But the chief settlement belonging to the company on tins 
coast IS that of Madras, or Fort St. George, standing fur- 
ther to the northward, between the thirteenth and four- 
teenth degrees of latitude, and not a great way from the 
diamond mines of Golconda. It is seated on a flat, bar- 
ren, scorching sand, so near the sea, that in bad weather 
the walls are endangered bv the mighty surges rolled in 
from the ocean. As the soil is barren, the climate is so 
intensely hot, that it would be altogether uninhabitable, 
were not the heat mitigated by the sea breezes. On the 
land side it is defended by a salt-water river, which, while 
it contributes to the security of the place, robs the inha- 
bitants of one great comfort, by obstructing the springs of 
fresh water. The fort is a regular square, the town sur- 
rounded with walls well mounted with artillery, and the 
place, including the Black Town, is verv populous. Ma- 
dras, with several villages in the neighbourhood, was pur- 
chased of the King of Golconda, before the Mogul became 
sovereign of this country. The governor of this place is 
not only president of Fort St. George, but also of all the 
other settlements on the coasts of Malabar and Coroman- 
del, as far as the islands of Sumatra. Fle lives in great 
pomp, having inferior judges, who pass sentence of death 
occasionally on malefactors of any nation, except the sub- 
jects of Great Britain. All the company’s affairs are di- 
rected by him and his council, who are invested with the 
power of inflicting corporal punishment, short of life and 

c The trade, consists of lony clotlis of diflerent colours, salUmpoics, 


member, upon such Europeans as are in the service, and 
dispose of all places of trust and profit. By virtue of an act 
passed in the course of this very session, the military 
officers belonging to the company were permitted to hold 
courts-martial, and punish their soldiers according to the 
degree of their delinquency. In a woid, Madras is of the 
utmost importance to the company for its strength, wealth, 
and the gieat returns it makes in calicoes and muslins. 
Towards the latter end of the last century the English 
company had a flourishing factory at Masulipatam, stand- 
ing on the north side of the river Nagundi, which sepa- 
rates the provinces of Golconda and Bisnagar, in the 
latitude of sixteen degrees and thiity minutes ; but now 
there is no European settlement here, except a Dutch 
factory, maintained for carrying on the chintz commerce. 
At Visgapatam, situated still further to the northw.trd, the 
English possess a factory, regularly foitified, on the side 
of a river, which, however, a dangerous bar has rendered 
unfit for navigation. The adjacent country affords cotton 
cloths, and the best striped muslins of India. It is chieflv 
for the use of this settlement that the company maintains 
a factory at Ganjam, the most eastern town m the pro- 
vince or kingdom of Golconda, situated in a country 
abounding with rice and sugar canes. Still further to the 
north coast, in the latitude of twenty-tw’o degrees, the 
company maintains a factory at Balasore, which was for- 
merly very considerable ; hut hath been of very little con- 
sequence since the navigation of the river Huguely was 
improved. At this place every European ship bound for 
Bengal and the Ganges fakes in a pilot. Tlie climate is not 
counted verv salubnous ; but the ad)acent country is fruit- 
ful to admiialion, and here are considerable manufactures 
of cotton and silk. M ithout skilful pilots, the English 
would find It very difficult to navigate the different chan- 
nels through which the river Ganges discharges itself into 
the sea at the bottom of the bay of Bengal. On the 
southern branch is a town called Pipelv, where there was 
formerly an English factory ; but this was removed to 
Huguelv, one hundred and sixty miles further up the 
river ; a place which together with the company’s settle- 
ment at Calcutta, were the emporiums of their commerce 
for the whole kingdom of Bengal. Indeed Iluguely is 
now abandoned bv the English, and their whole trade 
centres at Calcutta or Fort William, which is a regular 
fortification, containing lodgings for the factors and writers, 
store-houses for the companv’s merchandise, and magazines 
for their ammunition. As for the governor’s house, which 
likewise stands within the fort, it is one of the most regular 
structures in all India. Besides these settlements along 
the sea-coast of the peninsula, and on the banks of the 
Ganges, the English East India company possess certain 
inland factories and posts for the convenience and defence 
of their commerce, either purchased of the nabobs and 
rajahs, or conquered in the course of the war. As the 
operations we piopose to record were confined to the 
coasts of Malabar and Coromandel, or the interior coun- 
tries which form the peninsula intrii Gangem, it will be 
unnecessary to describe the factory at Bnncoolen, on the 
island of Siimatia, or any settlement which the English 
possess in other parts of the East Indies. 

§ XIX. In order to understand the military transactions 
of the English company in India, the reader will take 
notice, tha>t immediately after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Monsieur Duplei.x, who commanded for the Fitnch in 
that country, began by his intrigues to sovy the seeds of 
dissension among the nabobs, that he might be the better 
able to fish in troubled waters. Nizam Almuluck, the 
Mogul’s Viceroy of Decan, haying the right of nominating 
a governor of the Carnatic, now more generally known bv 
the name of the Nabob of Arcot, appointed Anaverdy 
Khan to that office in the year one thousand seven hun- 
dred and forty-five. The viceroy dying was succeeded in 
Ins vicerovalty or siibaship, by his second son Nazirzing, 
whom the Mogul confirmed. He was opposed in his pre- 
tensions by his own cousin Miizapherzing, who had re- 
course to the assistance of M Dupleix, and obtained 
from him a reinforcement of Europeans and artillery, in 
consideration of many presents and piomises winch he 
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fiilfillod III the 5i(|i!fc!. nm^ rLinforcr'd ami joirfl li_\ 
one Chimda Stub, an antne Indian chief, he look the field 
as.iiii-t Ins kinsman Nazirzinu', ^^ho \\a' supported h\ a 
bod\ of En"lis!i troops under Colonel Lauriiite. Tiie 
I'reiich, drcadini: an eueaL’enicnl, retired in the ni'^ht ; 
and Aluz.iphf rziti", steintr himself abandoiiid bs all Ins 
own troop,, appei’cd to the clemency of his cou'tn, s'lio 
spared his life, but detained him as a si.ne pnsniirr. In 
this situation he lormed a conspiract ae.uiisl hi-, kiiisiiiati's 
life \Mth Naziizmo’s prime miiiislrr, ami the Nabeibs ol 
Cadiipab timl Condaneor, then m his t imp ; and the 
conspimlors «ere enconr.i^ed in the ,rlieme liy Dnpiciv 
and ChundaSaib, uho had retired to I’endicherra. 'I'liiis 
stimulated, they murdered Kazirznie ni his t imp, and pro- 
claimed MuzaiiherzingA'iceroj of Dei in. In the tents of 
the murdered viceroy they found an tmnienso treasure, of 
which a great share fell to hi. Dupleiv, whom Muzapher- 
zmg the usurper at this time assoeiated in the government. 
By virtue of tins association the rrciichm.aii assumed the 
state and formalities of an e.istcrn prince ; and he and hts 
colleague Muzaphcrziiig appointed Chunda Sub Nabob of 
Arcot ; Anaverdv Khan, the late nabob, had been, in the 
year one thonsand seven hundred and forty-nine, defeated 
and slam by hluzapherz.ing and Chunda Sail), with the 
assistance of their French au\ili<aries ; and hts son Mahom- 
med All Khan had put himself under the protection of the 
English at hladias, and was confirmed by Nazirzinj, as 
his father’s successor in the nabobship, or government of 
Arcot. This government, therefore, was disputed between 
Mahommed All Khan, appointed by the legal Viceroy 
Nazirzing, supported by the English company, and Chunda 
Sail), nominated by tlie usurper hluzapherzing, and pro- 
tected by Duplei.y, who commanded at Pondichern . 
Wuzapherzing did not long survive his usui|iation. In 
the jear one thousand seven hundred and fift\-one, the 
same nabobs who had promoted him to his kinsman’s 
place, thinking themselves ill rewarded for their service--, 
fell iijion him suddenly, rooted Itis troops, and put him to 
death ; and iiovt dav the chiefs of the armv proclaimed 
Sallabatzmg, brother to Nazirzing, Viceroy of Decan : on 
the other hand, the Mogul appointed Gaiizedv Khan, who 
was the elder biother of Sallabatzmg ; and this prince con- 
fiimed Mahommed All Khan in the government of Arcot : 
but the affairs of the Mogul's court were then m such con- 
fusion, that he could not siiare an army to support the 
nomiiiatton he had made. Chunda Sail), Nabob of Arcot, 
having been deposed by the Great Mogul, who placed 
Anaverdy Khan in hts room, he resolved to recover liis 
governmkit by force, and had recourse to the French 
general at Pondicherry, who reinforced him with two 
thousand sepovs, or soldiers of the country, sixty caffiees, 
and four hundred and twenty Fiench troops, on condition 
that, if'lie prov'ed successful tn his enterprise, ho should 
cede to the French the town of Veliir, in the neighbour- 
hood of Pondicherry, with its dependences, consisting of 
forty-five villages. 'Thus reinforced, he defeated his iival 
Anaverdy Khan, who lost liis life m the engigement, re- 
assumed the government of Arcot, and punctually per- 
formed the conditions winch had been stipulated by his 
French allies. 

§ XX Mahommed Ali Khan, at the de.ath of his fathei, 
had (led to Tiruchirapath,'i and solicited the assistance of 
the English, who f.ivoiired him with a reinforcement of 
money, men, and ammimition, under the conduct of Majoi 
Laurence, a hiave and experienced officer. By dint of 
this supply he gained some advantages over the enemy, 
who were obliged to retreat ; but no decisive blow was 
given. Mahommed afteiw.irds icpaiied in peison to Fort 
St. D.avid’s to demand more poweilul succours, alleging 
that Ills fate was connected with the interest of the English 
company, which in time would he obliged to abandon the 
whole coast, should they allow the eiiemv to proceed m 
their conquests. lu consequence of those representations, 
he received another slroiig leinfoicemeiit under the com- 
mand of Captain Cope; but nothing of importance was 
attempted, and the English auxiliaiies rctued. Then 
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M.ihommed was all.icked bv the m- -in, who obniiicd ,i 
complete victory ovirhini I'lndmg it tnip-’"tl'h- to m iiti- 
t.titi Ills footing by his ovv n stri nglh. he i lUt n d into .i clo-c 
alli nice with the I’lizli'h, and reded to t' . iii 'Oiiic roin- 
mercii! point', which h.id been long m di'piilr Tlii-n 
tiu-y det itlird C.i|itiin Cope to put Tiriichir.ip dll in ;i 
posture of di-feiicc; while (’aplam I'e Giugms, a Swiss 
officer, iinrchcd at the hr.id of lour hiiiidnd Eiiiojii .ms to 
till- II iliob’s assist iiitT. Tlie tv-o armii-s Ik mg j rtitv 
eiiiial III strength, l.ty cnrampid in sight of c.ich ollur a 
whole mouth ; during which nothing liappcm-d Luit a few 
skirmishes, which geiier.illv tcrmiiiatid to the advantage of 
the English aii\ili.irit'. In order to make a diversion, and 
divide the rrcticli forces, the company resolved to send a 
detaclimont into the |)rovince of Aicot; and this was one 
of the first occ.isioiis upon which the c.xtraordiiiary t.ilcnts 
of Mr. Clive were displayed, lie had entered into llio 
service of the East India company ns a writer, and was 
considered as a person very iiidifl'ereiitly qualified for suc- 
ceeding III any civil station of life lie now oilbred Ins 
service in a military capacity, and actually began Ins 
march to Arcot, at the licail of two hnndred and ten 
Euiopoans with five hundred sepoys.*- 
§ XXI. Such was the resolution, scctccy, and despatch 
with winch he condticled tins cnici prise, that the cnemv 
knew nothing of h-s motions inilil ho was in possession of 
the capital, winch he took without opposnmii. The ni- 
hahitants, expecting to he jilimdcred, offered him a large 
sum to spare their city : hut they derived their sccurilv 
from the generosity and discretion of the coii(]neinr. He 
refused the proffered ransom, and issued a pioclamnlion, 
mttmatmg, that those who were willing to remain in their 
liouses should be protected from insult and ni)my, and 
the rest have leave to retne with all their elleeis except 
provisions, for winch he promised to pav the full value. 
By this sago conduct he conciliated the all'ei-iioiis of the 
people so entirely, that even those who qintied the place 
supplied him with exact intelligence of the enemy's de- 
signs, w-lien he was besieged in the sequel, 'i’lie town was 
m a little lime invested by llaja Satb, son of Chunda 
Sail), at the head of a numerous armv, and the opcrntions 
of the siege were conducted by iLuropean ongiiicers. 
Though their approaches were retarded by the repeated 
and resolute sallies of hlr. Clive, they at length eHhctetl 
two breaclies supposed to be practicnhle ; and on the four- 
teenth day of October, ni tlie year one tlionsand seven 
hundred and fiftv-one,gave a general assault. Mr. Clive, 
having received intimation of their design, had made such 
preparations for their iece|)tion, that they wore reimlseil tn 
every quarter with great loss, and obliged to raise the siege 
with the utmost precipitation. 

§ XXII. Tins gallant Englishman, not contented with the 
reputation he had acquired from his noble defence, was no 
sooner reinforced by a detachment under Captain Kirk- 
patrick, from Trichitiopoly, than he marched in pnrsiiit o 
the enemy, whom he overtook in the plains of Aram. 
There, on the third day of December, he attacked them 
with irresistible impetuosity; and after an obstinate dis 
pute, obtained a complete victory at a very small expense 
The forts of Tnncrv, Caiijeverani, and Arame, surrendered 
to the terror of Ins name, rather than to the force of In 
.arms; and he returned to Fort St. David’s tn iniimph 
He had onjoved a very few weeks of repose, when he wa 
summoned to the field by fresli incut sioiis of the enemy 
In the hegnmmg of the year one thousand seven Inmdre 
.md fifty-two he marched with a small detachment t 
Aladr.is, where- he was joined by a romforcenieiit fron 
Beiig.il, tlie whole inimher not exceeding tliieo liiiiidiei 
Eiiiope.ms, and assembled a body of the natives, that h 
might have at least the appearani-e of an army. AVit 
these lie proceeded to Kovenpank, about fifteen miles fror 
Arcot, where he found the l-’ronch and Indians, coiisislin 
of fifteen hundred sepovs, seventeen hnndred horse, 
body of natives, and one Innidred and fifty F.nrope.in 
with eight pieces of camion. Tliongli tliey were advai 
tageoiisly posted and intienched, and tlie day was alrt-ai 
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f.ir advanced, Mr. Clive advanced against them with his 
usual intrepidity ; but the victory remained for some time 
in suspense. It was now darl;, and the battle doubtful, 
when jNIr. Clive sent lound a detachment to fall m the 
rear of the French batter)'. This attack was executed with 
great resolution, while the English in front entered the in- 
trenchinents with their bayonets fixed; and though very 
little tinctured with discipline, displayed the spnit and 
activity of hardy veterans. This double attack discon- 
certed the enemy in such a manner, that they soon desisted 
from all opposition. A consideiahle carnage ensued ; yet 
the greater part of the enemy, both horse and foot, s.ived 
themselves by flight, under corer of the darkness. The 
French, to a man, threw down their aims, and surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war : and all the cannon and bag- 
gage fell into the hands of the victor. 

§ XXIII. The province of Arcot being thus cleared of 
the enemy, hlr. Clive with his forces returned to Fort St. 
David’s, where he Ibund JMajor Laurence just arrived from 
England,'' to take upon him the command of the troops m 
the company’s service. On the eighteenth day of Marcn 
this ofiicor, accompanied by iMr. Clive, took the field, and 
was joined hv Captain de Gingins atTiruchirapalli. From 
hence he detached Mr. Clive with four hundred Euro- 
pean soldiers, a few Mahratta horse, and a body of sepoys, 
to cut off the enemy’s retreat to Pondicherry. In the 
course of this expedition he dislodged a strong body of the 
foe posted at Samtaveram, and obliged Chunda Saib to 
throw a body of troops into a strong fortified temple, or 
pagoda, upon the river Kolcroon, which was immediately 
invested. The commanding officer, in attempting to 
escape, was slam wnth some others, and the rest surrender- 
ed at discretion. They were still in possession of another 
fortified temple, which he also besieged in form, and ic- 
duced by capitulation. Having subdued these fort.s, he 
marched directly to Volconda, whither he understood the 
French commander D’Anteiiil had retired. He found 
tiiat officer intrenched in a villa'ge, from whence he drove 
him with precipitation, and made himself master of the 
French cannon. The enemy attempted to save themselves 
in tlie neighbouiing fort; but the gates being slmt against 
them by the goveiiior, who was apprehensive that they 
would be followed pell-mell by tlie English, Mr. Clive 
attacked them with great fury, and made a considerable 
slaughter : but his humanity being shocked at this carnage, 
he sent a flag of truce to' the vanquished, with terms of 
capitulation, w’hich they readily embraced. These articles 
imported, that D’Anteiiil, and' three other officers, should 
remain piisoners on parole for one year, that the gariison 
should be exchanged, and the money and stores be delner- 
ed to the nabob whom the English supported. 

§ XXFvk During these tiansactions Chunda Saib lay 
encamped with an army of thirty thousand men at Syrm- 
ham, an island in the' neighbourhood of Tiruchirapalli, 
which he longed eagerly to possess. Hither Ma)or Lau- 
rence marched w'lth his Indian .allies, s and took Ins mea- 
sures so well, that the enemy’s provisions were entirely in- 
tercepted. Chunda Saib, iii attempting to fly, was taken 
prisoner by the Nabob of Tanjore, an ally of the English 
company, who ordered his head to be struck off, in order 
to prevent the disputes which otherwise would have ari'^eii 
among the captors.'' The mam body of the armv being 
attacked by Major Laurence, and iotallv defeated, the 
island of Sv'rmha’m was surrendered, and about a thousand 
European Fiench soldiers, under the command of Mr. 
Law, nephew to the famous Law who schemed the Missis- 
sippi company, fell into the hands of the conquerors, in- 
cluding thirty officers, with forty pieces of cannon, and ten 
mortars. M. Dupleix, though exceedingly mortified by 
this disaster, resolved to maintum the caiwe which he had 
espousecL lie proclaimed Rajah Saib, the son of Chun- 
da Saib, Nabob of Arcot ; and afterwards pretended that 
he liimself had received from tlie Mogul saiiids or com- 
missions, appointing him governor of all the Carnatic, from 
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the river Kristnah, to the sea : but these sanids appeared in 
the sequel to be foiged. In older to com[ilete tlie comedy, 
a supposed messenger from Delhi was received at Pondi- 
cherry as ambassador from the Mogul. Dupleix, mounted 
on an elephant, preceded by music and dancing women, in 
the oriental manner, received in public his commission 
horn the hands of the pretended ambassador. He affected 
tile eastern sUte, kept his d.rrbar or court, where he ap- 
peared sitting cross-legged on a sopha,aiid received presents 
as prince of the country from his own council, as well as 
fiom the natives. In the meantime, hostilities continued 
between the forces of the two companies, as auxiliaries to 
the contending nabobs. The English, under jMajor Km- 
mer, made an iinsuccessfiil attempt upon Ginge, a strong 
town situated to the west of Pondicherry. Major Laurence 
defe.ated a strong body of French and natives, commanded 
by Dupleix’s nephpvv,'M. do Kerjeaii, in the neighbourhood 
of Pondicherry, and took him piisoner, togetlier with fif- 
teen officers : after this success, Mr. Clive reduced the forts 
of Covelong and Chengalput, the last very strong, situated 
ahout forty miles to the southward of IMadras. On the 
other hanil, M. Dupleix inteicepted at sea Captain Schaub, 
with his whole Swiss company, whom he detained prison- 
ers at Pondicherry, although the two nations were not at 
war with each other. During these transactions Sallabat- 
zmg, with a body of French under M. D. Biissy, advanced 
towards Aurengabad, vvliicb was the seat of government ; 
but he was opposed by a chief of the Mahrattas, at the 
head of a numeious army. In the meantime Gawzedy 
Khan, tlie elder brother of Sallabatzing, whom the Mogul 
had appointed Viceroy of Decan, took jiossession of his 
government at Aurengabad, where, m fourteen days after 
his amv.al, he was poisoned by his own sister. The Mogul 
immediately appointed his son Schah Ahadm Khan to 
succeed liis father ; and this prince actually raised an ai my 
to come and take possession ; but the Mogul’s affairs re- 
quiring Ins presence at Dellii, he was obliged to postpone 
Ins design, so that Sallabatzing was left without a competi- 
tor, and made a present to the French of all the English 
seit'eincnts to the northvvaid. Thus concluded the year 
one thousand seven bundled and fifti-lvvo. Next cam- 
paign was chiefly confined to the neighbourhood ofTnchi- 
nopoiv, where 'IMajor Laurence made several vigorous 
attacks upon the enemy’s army, and obtained many advan- 
tages, which, however, did not prove decisive, because he 
was so much out-numbered that he could never follow his 
blow. 

§ XXV. In the course of this vear, the Mogul was de- 
posed by his general Schah Ahaflin Khan, the Viceroy of 
Decan, who raised to the throne Allum Geer, another 
prince of the blood. In the succeeding year, a negociation 
was set on foot by Mr. Saunders, Governor of Madras, and 
M. Dupleix; and conferences were opened at Sadrass, a 
Dutch settlement between Pondicherry and Fort St. George: 
but this proved abortive: and many other gallant efforts 
were made by Major Laurence m tlie teiritory of Trichi- 
nopoly, which still continued to be the scene of action. In 
the course of tins year Admiral Watson arrived on the coast 
of Coromandel with a squadron of ships of war, liaving on 
board a regiment commanded by Colonel Aldercioon : at 
the same time the ships from France brought over to Pon- 
dicherry the SieiirGodeheu,rommi'S.try-general and gover- 
nor-gpiicral of all their settlements, at whose arrival Du- 
pleix dcparled for Europe. The new governor imm ’diately 
wrote a letter to Mr. Saunders, piofessing the most pacific 
inclin.itions, and proposing a suspension of arms between 
the two companies until t'leir disputes could be amicably 
adjusted. This proposal was very agreeable to the gover- 
nor and council at hladras, and a cessation of arms actually 
took place m the month of October, m the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred and fiftv-four. Deputies being sent 
to Pondicheiry, a provisional treaty and truce vveio con- 
cluded, on condition that neither of the two companies 
should for the futuie interfere m any difference that might 
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arise between tbe princes of the country. The other arti- 
cles related to the places and settlements that sliould be 
letciinpd or possessed by tlie respective compaiuesj iintil 
fresh orders relating to this anreement should aiii\e Irom 
the courts of London and Versailles, tiansmitled by the 
two East India companies of France and Enfiland. Until 
such orders should ariive, it was stipulated that neither 
nation should be allowed to procuie any new};rant or ces- 
sion, or to build foils for the defence of new establish- 
ments ; and that they sliould not proceed to any cession, 
retrocession, or evacuation of what they then possessed ; 
but every thii)!; should remain on the lootiiu; ol vti po-a.!- 
detis. Ilow pacific soever the sentiments of the French 
subiectfe might have been at this period m the East Indies, 
certain it is, the designs of the Fiench goiernors in Ame- 
rica were altogether hostile, and then conduct hastening 
towards a ruptuie, winch kindled up a bloody war in every 
division of the globe. 

§ XXVI. As this war may bo termed a native ol Ame- 
rica, and the principal scenes ol it were acted on that con- 
tment, we shall, lor the inlormatioii of the reader, sketch 
out the situation of the then Briiish colonies as they bor- 
den^d oil each other, and eslciided along the sea-coast, 
froiii the gulf ol St. Lawrence as far south as the country 
of Floiida We shall enumerate the Indian nations that 
be scatieied about their confines, and delineate the manner 
in which the French hemmed them in b\ a surprising line 
of fuiUficiitions. Sliould conipreliend Hudsons bny, 
with the adiaccnt countries, and the banks of Newfound- 
land, 111 this gcogiaphical detail, we might affirm that Great 
Britain at that time possessed a territorN along the sea-coast, 
e\tending seienteen hundred miles iii a direct line, from 
the sixtieth to the tlmu-first degree of iioithern latitude; 
liut as these two countries were not concerned in this dis- 
pute, we shall advance from the northward to the southeiti 
side of the gulf of St. Lawicnee; and begiiiniiig with 
Acadia or No\a Scotia, describe oui settlements as they 
be III a southeils direction, as far as the gull ol Honda. 
This great tiact'of countrv, stretching fifteen degrees of 
latitude, IS waslied on the east b\ the Atlantic Oce.tn : the 
sontluiii boundari is Spanish I'lorida; but to the wcsl- 
waid the limits are uiicerl.uu, some affirming that the jiiris- 
dittioti of the colonics pcnetiates tlnough the whole con- 
tinent, ns far as the South sea; while others with more 
moderation, think they are naturally bounded bj the rucr 
Illionois that urns into the Mississippi, and in a manner 
connects that user with the chain of lakes known by the 
names of Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, the tliree 
first communicating with each other, and the last discliaig- 
iiig Itself into the river St. Lawrence, which running bj 
Montreal and Quebec issues into the bay ol the .same de 
Humiliation, forming the northern boundarc of Nova Scotia. 
The French, who had no legal claim to aiiv lands on the 
south side of this river, novel theless, with an insolence of 
ambition peculiar to themsehes, not only extended their 
forts from the source of St. Lawrence, through an immense 
tract of that country, as fai as the filississippi, which dis- 
embogues itself into the gulf of Florida; but also bv a 
series ol unparalleled encroachments, endeavoured to con- 
tract the Enghsli colonies within such narrow liniils as 
yyould h,i\e cut ofl almost one half of their possessions. 
As yve have alieady gnen a geogra(ihual description of 
Noia Scotia, and mentioned the particular-, of the neyv 
settlement ol ll.ilif.ix, we sh.all uuyv only ohseryo, th.il it 
is siiriounded on thiee sides by the sea, the gull, and rner 
ol St. Layvrciice ; that its ongiii.d hmmdary to the yyest 
yv.is the rner I’entagoet ; hut it is noyv coiitiacled within 
the river St. Croix, hec.iuse the eiown of Great Britain 
tbd. 111 the year one thousand six hmnlred and sixty-three, 
grant to the Duke of York the ti rritory of Sagad.iliack, 
stietchmg fiom St. Cioix totheiivei of this name; wliicli 
yyas in the sepnel, by an express cli.irter lioin tbe croyyn, 
annexed to tbe piovince of M.issachi|vsctt’s-bay, one of tbe 
four goyeriimeiits of Neyv Eiigl.md. 'I his country, situate 
next to Nova Scotia, lies lietween the foity-lirst and forty 
fifth degiees of nortli latitude, extemimg near tliree hun- 
dred iinles in length, and about t\yo luindred in breadth, 
if yve bound it bv those tracts yvliicli the French possessed : 
no jiart of the sLttleinents of ibis country, however, strotclu s 
aboy'psixl) milesfiom the sea. 'J’liesnmmei is bore intensely 
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hot and the yvinter pro|)ortionably severe ; nevertheless 
the’chmate is healthy, and the sky generally serene. The 
soil IS not favourable to any of the European kinds of gram ; 
but inoduces great plenty of maize, yvhich the people bake 
into bread, and brerv into beer, tliough their favourite drink 
is made of molasses bopped, and impregnated yvitli tlie 
tops of the spruce-fir, yvbich is a native of tins country. 
The ground raises good flax and tolerable hemp. Here 
arc great herds of black cattle, some of them very large in 
size, a vast number of excellent bogs, a breed of small 
liorses, graceful, syvift, and liaidy ; and large flocks of sheep, 
wliose wool, though not so fine as that ot England, is nia- 
nufactured with great success. , „ , 

6 XXVII. Neyv England is composed of tbe lour pro- 
vinces known bv the names of New Hampshire, Massa- 
chussett*s-bav, Rliode island, and Connecticut. It is 
bounded on 'tlie south by New York, extending northerly 
on both sides of tlie river Hudson, about two hundred 
miles into the country possessed by the Indians of the 
fivp nations, whom the French distinguish by the name 
ot tnc liroquois ; but in breadth this nrovmce does not ex- 
cced fifty miles, thougli it comprehends Long-island, lying 
to ihesouthward of Connecticut. The capital, which derives 
from tbe province the name of Neyv York, is situated on^an 
excellent h.ubour in the island of Manabatton, extending 
fourteen miles in length, and five in breadth, at the mouth 
ol tbe noble river Hudson, yvhicli is navigable for above 
tyvo luindred miles. At tbe distance of one hundred and 
fifty miles liom Neyv York stands the toyvn of Albany, 
upon the same river. In tins place all the treaties and 
otlier transactions yvere negociated betyveen the English 
and the Irroquois, a confederacy of five Indian nations, 
who, by tlieir union, courage, and military skill, bad re- 
duced a great number of other Indian tribes, and subdued 
a territory more extensive than tbe yvhole kingdom of 
France. Tlicy were about fourscoie years ago able to 
bring ten thousand yvarnors into tbe field: but noyv their 
number is so ureatlv diminished by yvars, epidemical dis- 
eases, and the use of spirituous liquors, tliat tliey c.iiinot 
raise above fifteen bundled men, even though thej’ have 
admitted into tlieir conledemcy tbe nation of the Inscar- 
oras, whom the Englidi drove from the confines of Caro- 
lina The Mohock Indians inhabit tlie country advanced 
from Albany. The northern extremities of New Ilam])- 
slnre and Neyv York aie divided by the lakes Champlain 
.and Sarrament, betyveen yvhicb the'French had raised the 
fort ol Clown Point. 

§ XXVIII. Contiguous to Neyv York, and lying .along 
the coast, in a southerly direction, is the small piovince of 
Neyv .lersoy, hounded on the west by tlie river Delayvare, 
winch divides it from Pennsylvania, extending about one 
hundred and fiftv miles in length, but m breadth not more 
than one third ol that extent. The climate, soil, and pro- 
duce of these tyvo provinces, as yvell as of Pennsylvania, 
are similar. They yield great quantities of gram, sheep, 
horses, hogs, and'horiied cattle; all kinds of poultry and 
irame in ercat abundance ; vegetables of every sort in per- 
fection, and excellent fniit, particularly peadies and me- 
lons. Tlieir vast forests abound yvitb oak, ash, beech, 
chcsmit, ced.ir, yvalnut-tree, cypress, bickery, sassafras, 
and pine ; but the limber is not counted so fit for shipping 
as lli.it of New England and Nova Scotia. These pro- 
vinces produie gieat quantities of flax and hemp. Neyv 
York aflbids mines of iron, and yeiy rich copper ore is 
found in Neyv.Iersey. 

^ XXI.X Pennsylvania, lying to the southward of New 

York .md Neyv Jersey’, is bounded on the other side bj 
Man land, stretching tyvo hundred and fifty miles in length 
two luindred in breadth, and having no communicatio 
yviili the sea, except by the mouth of the river Delaware 
This piovince was ongmallv settled by quakers, under tli 
auspices of the celebrated V’llliam Penn, whose descend 
ants are still proprietaries of tbe country. Philadelphi 
tlie capital, st.antH on a tongue of land, at tbe confliienc 
of tbe tyvo navigable rivers, the Delayvare and the Sculke 
disposed in the form of a regular oblong, and designed b 
the original plan to extend from the one to the other. Tli 
streets, w Inch are broad, spacious, and uniform, cross eac 
Ollier at right angles, leaving proper -iiiaces for cbnrclie 
markets, and otiicr public edifices. Tiie bouses aie neat 
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built of biick, the quays spacious and Tuaiinificent, the 
^^arehouseb larjie and numerous, and the docks commo- 
dious and well contrived for ship-buddmg. Pennsylvania 
IS undeistood to extend as far northerly as the banks of 
the lake Erie, where the French erected a fort. They also 
raised another at some distance to the southwaid of the 
Riviere-au-Bffiuf, and made other encroachments on this 
colon \ . 

§ XXX. Adjoiniii" to part of Pennsylvania, on thesea- 
coist, lies the province of hlaiyland, a tract of land situ- 
ated aloni: the hay of Chesapeak, m length about one 
hundred and forty miles, and nearly of the same breadth, 
bounded on the north by Penns , Ivania, on the east by the 
Atlantic ocean, and by the river Potoniack on the south. 
This countrv was first planted with Roman catholics by 
Lord Baltimore, to vthom Charles II. gianted it by patent 
In the sequel, hou ever, people of all leligions were admit- 
ted into this settlement, and indulged with hbortv of 
conscience, and at piesent the reigning religion is that of 
the English church. The climate is very sultry in sum- 
mer, and not very salubrious. The soil is fruitful, and 
produces a great quantity of tobacco, uhich the people 
cultivale as their staple commodity. The seat of govern- 
ment is established at Annapolis, a small town beautifully 
situated on the rner Patuxent. 

§ XXXI. Tracing the sea-coast still southerly, the next 
oettlpincnt is Virginia, i\ateied on the north by the river 
Potowni ick, which is the boundary between this and the 
coloin last described, having the bay of Chesapeak to the 
east, bounded on the south by Carolina, and extending 
westward without any prescribed limits, though the plan- 
tations have reached no further than the great iVllegant 
mountains ; so that the province as now possessed, 
stretches in length above two hundred and forty mile', 
and in breadth' not above two hundred, lying between the 
fifty-fifth and fortieth degrees of latitude. In sailing to 
Virginia, navigators steer through a strati formed by two 
iioints, called the C.ipes, into the bay of Chesapeak, a 
large inlrt that runs three hundred miles into the country 
from south to north, covered from the Atlantic ocean by 
the eastern side of Maryland, and a small portion of Vir- 
ginia on the same pentnsula. Tins noble bay is about 
eighteen tnilcs broacl lor a considerable space, and seven 
at Its narrow est p irt, yielding generally nine fathoms depth 
of water; on both sides it receives many navigable rivers, 
those on the Virginia side being known by the name of 
James rner, York riser, the Rappahannock, and Potow- 
mack. This country, especially towards the sea, lies very 
low and swampv, and the soil is extremely fertile. The 
air and weather are variable, the heats of summer exces- 
sive, the frosts of winter sudden and intensely cold; so 
that, upon the whole, the climate is neither very agrec.ible 
nor healthy, the people being particularU subject to agues 
and pleuritic disorders. The province abounds with vast 
forests of timber ; the plains are covered with a surprising 
luxiiriancy of vegetables, flowers, and flowering shrubs, 
diffusing the most delicious fragrance. The ground yields 
plenty of corn, and every sort of fruit in great abundance 
and perfection. Ilornerl cattle and hogs ha\e here mul- 
tiplied to admiration since they were first imported from 
Europe. Tlie animals, natives of this and the neighboui- 
ing countries, are deer, panthers or tigers, bears, wobes, 
foxes, squirrels, racoons, and creatures called opossums, 
with an infinite lariety of beautiful birds, and a diversity 
of serpents, among which the rattle-snake is the most re- 
markable. 

§ XXXI I. Virginia is bounded to the south bv the two 
Carolmas, situated between the forty-sixth and thirty-first 
degrees of latitude; the length amounting to upwards of 
four hundred miles, and the breadth extending near three 
hundred, as far as the Indian nations called theCatawbas, 
the Creeks, and Cherokees. The countrv of Carolina is 
divided into two governments, of which the most northern 
IS the most inconsiderahle. The climate in both is the 
same, as well as the soil ; the first is warm, though not 
unhealthy ; the last extremely fertile, vielding every thing 
in plenty which is produced in Virginia, besides abun- 
dance of excellent oranges, and some commodities which 
are not found to the northward. North Caiolina, though 
not so opulent, is more populous than the southern part. 


The colonists of North Carolina carry on a considerable 
traffic in tar, pitch, turpentine, staves, shingles, lumber, 
corn, peas, pork and beef, tobacco, deer-skms, indigo, 
wheat, lice, bees-wax, tallow, bacon and hoe’s lard, cot- 
ton, and squared timber, live cattle, with the skins of 
be.w'or, lacoon, fox, minx, wild-cat, and otter. South 
Carolina is much better cultivated ; the peo|)le are more 
civilized, and the commerce more important. The capital 
of this province, called Charles town, is finely situated 
at the confluence of two navigable rivers, having the ad- 
vantage of a commodious haibour. Their trade, exclusive 
of the articles we have already mentioned as common to 
this government and that of North Carolina, consists of 
two chief staple commodities, rice and indigo, which they 
cultivate with great success ; and they have likewise made 
some progress in the culture of silk. 

§ XXXIII. The most southern of all our settlements 
on this coast is Georgia, extending .ibout sixty miles from 
north to south, along the sea-shoie; but widening in the 
inland parts to above one hundred and fifty, and stretching 
almost three hundred from the sea to the Apalachian 
mountains. This country differs very little fiom that of 
South Carolina, with which it holders ; xet the summer 
IS heie more hot, and the soil not so fertile. Savannah, 
the capital, stands commodiouslv for trade, about ten 
miles from the sea, on a rivei of the same name, navigable 
with large boats two hundred miles further up, to the 
second town, called Augusta, a place that flourishes by the 
Indian trade of skins, which the inhat'itants carry on with 
their neighbours the Creeks, the Chickesaws, and the 
Cherokees, who are the most numerous and powerful 
tribes III America. Georgia is bounded on the south by 
the river Attamaha, at no great distance fiom the Spanish 
fort of St Augustin. 

§ XXXIV. Having thus exhibited a succinct view of 
the British colonies in North America, for the information 
of the reader, wo shall now resume the thread of our his- 
tory, and particularize the transactions by which the pre- 
sent year was distinguished on this extensive continent. 
The government of England having received nothing but 
evasive answers from thfr court of France, touching the 
coniplamLs that were made of the encroachments of Ame- 
nta, despatched orders to all the governors of that country 
to repel force by force, and drive the French from their 
settlements on the river Ohio, Accordingly the provinces 
of Virginia and Pennsylvania took this important affair 
into their consideration; but, while they deliberated, the 
French vigorously prosecuted their designs on the other 
side of the mountains : they surprised Log’s-town, which 
the Virginians had built upon the Ohio ; made themselves 
masters of the Block-house, and Truck-house, where they 
found skins and other commodities to the amount of 
twenty thousand pounds, and destroyed all the British 
traders, except two who found means to escape. At the 
same time, M. de Contiecceur, with a thousand men, and 
eighteen pieces of cannon, arrived in three hundred canoes 
from Venango, a fort they had raised on the hanks of the 
Ohio, and reduced by surprise a British fort xvhich the 
Virginians had built on the forks of the hlonangahela, that 
runs into the same river. 

§ XXXV. These hostilities were followed by divers 
skirmishes between the people of the two nations, which 
were fought with various success. At length the governors 
of the English settlements received orders from England 
to form a jiolitical confederacy, for their mutual defence ; 
and the Governor of New York was directed to confer with 
the chiefs of the six nations, with a view to detach them 
from the French interest by dint of promises and presents 
of value, sent over for that purpose. A congress was ac- 
cordingly ajipomted at Albany, to which place the governor 
of New' York repaired, accompanied by commissioners 
from all the other British settlements : but a very small 
number of Indians arrived, and even those seemed to be 
indiflerent to the advances and exhortations that were 
made by the English orator. The truth is, the French 
had artfully weaned them fiom their attachment to the 
subjects of Great Britain. Nevertheless, they accepted 
the presents, renewed their treaties with the King of Eng- 
land, and even demanded his assistance in driving the 
Frcncli fiom the posts and possessions they had usurped 
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.within the Indian territories. It was in consequence of 
the nteasnres here taken, that Colonel Washington was 
detwhed from Virginia with four hundred men, and oc- 
cupied a post on me banks of the river Ohio, where he 
mrew up some works, and erected a kind of occasion^ 
fort, in hopes of being able to defend himself in that situ- 
ation, until he should be joined by a reinforcement from 
New Yorl^ which, however, did not arrive. 

§ XXXVi. While he remained in this situation, De 
Viller, a French commander, at tlie head of nine hundred 
men, being on his march to dislodge Washington, detach- 
ed one Jamonville, an inferior officer, with a small party, 
and a fbrmd summons to Colonel Washington, requiring 
him to quit the fort, which he pietended was built on 
ground belon^ng to me French or their allies. So little 
regard paid to this intimation, that the English fell 
upon this and, as the French affirm, without the 
least provocation, either slew or took the whole detach- 
ment. De Viller, incensed at these unprovoked hostili- 
ties, marched up to the attack, which Washington for 
rome time sustained under manifold disadvantages. At 
■ however, he surrendered the fort upon capitulation, 

for the performance of which he left two officers as hos- 
tage in the hands of the French ; and in his retreat was 
terribly harassed by the Indians, who plundered his bag- 
rage and massacred his people. This event was no sooner 
known in Engfend, than the British ambassador at Fws 
received directions to complain of it to the French minis- 
tryj as an open violation or the peace ; but this represen- 
tation had no effect. 

§ XXXVII. Both nations by this time foresaw that a 
rupture would be inevitable, and each resolved to make 
suitable preparations. France continued to send rein- 
forcements of men, and supplies of ammunition, to Que- 
bec, for the prosecution of her ambitious projects; and 
the ministry of Great Britain transmitted salutaiy cautions 
to tlie governors of the provinces of North Auterica, exhorting 
them to join their endeavoun for repelling the incursions 
of the enemy. Such a_ union as seemed necessaiy for 
their common preservation was not easily effected.. The 
different colonic were divided by different views and in- 
terests, both religious and political ; besides eveiy settle- 
ment ivas distracted into factions, formed by the governor 
and the demagogues of the assembly: in other words, an 
opposition like that in parliament, and a continual strug- 
gle between the liberties of the people and the prerogative 
of the pimrietor, whether sovereign or subject Mr. Din- 
widdie,^ Governor of Virginia, having demanded a certoin 
perquisite or fee for every patent he should pass for land, 
the assembly voted his demand illegal, arbitraiy, and op- 
pressive. They declared that every man who paid it 
should be deemed an enemy to his countiy ; and sent 
over an agent to London, to solicit the suppression of this 
imposition. The representatives of the people in Pennsyl- 
rania wasted the time in vain deliberations and violent 
disputes irith their proprietors, while the enemy infest^ 
tiieir frontiers. The colony of New York was filled with 
discontent and animosity. Sir Danvers Osborne, who 
had ^en appointed governor of this province, died imme- 
after his arrival at New York, and the instructions 
he hw TNeiyed were exposed to public censure. The 
prramble inveighed severely against the want of du^, al- 
legiance, loyalty, and unanimity, which had lately appear- 
ed so notorious in the assembly of that province, who had 
violated the ro 3 ral commission and instructions,by assuming 
to themselves the power to dispose of public money in the 
laws which they had occasionally passed. This gentleman 
was therefore directed to Insist upon the reformation of all 
those public abuses, and upon the establishment of a cer- 
tain supply for the service of the government, as well as 
upon the settlement of a salary for himself. Moreover, 
his majesto, in these instructions, signified his vrill ana 
pleasure, that all money raised for tlie supply and support 
of government, or upon any emeigency for immewate 
service, should be disposed and applied properly to the 
use for which it might be granted, oy warrant from the 
governor, by and with the advice and consent of die coun- 
cil of the province, and no otherwise : that, nevertheless, 
the, assembly should be permitted, from time to time, 
to view and examine the accounts of money disposed ol; 
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by virtue of laws which they had enacted : that if any 
member of the council, or officer holding place of trust or 
profit within the government should, in anv manner what- 
ever, give his assent to, or in any ivay advise or concur 
with the assembly in ]^sing any act or vote, whereby the 
royal prerogative mirat be lessened or impaired, or any 
money be raised or disposed of for the public service^ con- 
trary to, or inconsistent with, the method prescribed hy 
these instructions, the governor should forthwith remove 
or suspend such counsellor or officer so offending; and 
give an immediate account of his proceedings to the com- 
missioners of trade and plantations. These were peremp- 
tory injunction^ which plainly proved that the ministry 
was determined to support the prerogative with a high 
hand ; but it must be owned at the same tim^ that abun- 
dance of provocation had been given by the insolent op- 
position of some turbulent individuals, who bad exerted 
all their influence in disturbing and distressing the views 
and designs of the governraenL While the British colonies 
in Amenca were, by these divisions, in a great measure 
disabled from making vigorous efforts against tiie common 
enemy, the administration at home be^ to exert itself for 
their defence. Officers were appoints fiir two regiments, 
consisting of two battalions eaisi, to be raised in America, 
and •commanded by Sir William Pepperel and Governor 
Shirley, who had enjoyed the same command in the 
last war, and a body of troops was destined for the same 
service. 

§ XXXVIII. TOie most remarkable incident that mark- 
ed this year, on the continent of Europe, was the conver- 
sion of the hereditary Prince of Hesse^jassel, who had 
espoused the Princess Maty of England. He now declared 
himself a Roman Catholi^ and was supposed to have 
been cajoled to this profession by the promises of certain 
powers, who flattered his ambition, in ordet to w^en the 
protestant interest in Germany, us fether, ffiough deeply 
affected by his son’s apostasy, did not fell to take imm^ 
diate measures for preventing the evil consequences which 
mijht otherwise have flowed from his defection. He 
forthwith assembled the states of the landgraviate, in order 
to take such measures as might appear necessaiy to main- 
tain the religion, laws, and constitution of thecountre; 
and the prince was laid under certain restrictions which 
he did not find it an easy task to set aside. It was enact- 
ed, that when the regency should devolve to him by suc- 
cession, be should not have it in his power to alter the 
established laws, or grant any church to persons of the 
^man communion, for the public exercise of their reli- 
gion ; and that he should be excluded from all share in 
the education of bis sons, the eldest of whom should be 
put in possession of the country of Hanau upon his father’s 
accession to the regency of the Landgraviate. These reso- 
lutions were guaranty by the lUngs of Prussia and 
Denmark, by the maritime powers, and the evangelic body 
of the ei^ire. 

§_ XX2QX. Theexile of the parliamentof Paris, far Atom 
having intimidated the other tribunals from performingv^t 
they apprehended to betheirduty, served only to inflame the 
discontents of the people, and to animate all the courts of 
justice to a full exertion of their audiority. The Chatelot 
continued to prosecute those priests, who refused tiie sa- 
mament to peraons whose consciences would not allow 
them to subscribe to the bull Unigenitus, even after three 
of their members were sent to the Bastile. The same 
prosecutions were carried on, and bold remonstrances pub- 
lished by the parliaments of Aix and Rouen, In a word, 
the whole kingdom was filled with such confusion as 
tmreatened a total suppression of justice, in a general spirit 
of disaffection and universal anarchy. The prelates, mean- 
while, seemed to triumph in the combustion they 
raised. They entered into associations to support each 
other : they intrigued at court, and harassed the king 
with insolent declarations, till he grew tired of their prt^ 
ceedin^, and opened bis eyes to the fatal consequencre of 
their pride and obstinacy. He even took an opportunity 
of exhorting the Archbishop of Paris to act more suitably 
to the character of a clergyman. He recalled the parlia- 
ment from exile, and they returned in triumph, amidst the 
^lamations of the people, who celebrated their arrival at 
Paris with the most extravagant demonstrations of joy; 
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and the arclibishop, notwithstanding the king’s express de- 
claration to tlie contrary, still persisting in countenancing 
the recusant priests, was banished to Conflans-sous-Cha- 
renton. 

§ XL. In Spain, the interest of Great Britain was warmly 
espoused and .so powerfully su|)ported by Mr. Wall, who 
had been resident in England, that the French party, 
though countenanced by the queen-mother, and sustained 
with all the influence of the Marquis de la Ensenada, the 
prime minister, was totally defeated. The King bemif con- 
vinced, that It would be for the interest of his subjects to 
live on good terras with England, and well apprized of 
Ensenada’s intrigues, ordered the minister to be arrested 
and confined, and bestowed upon Mr. Wall the best part 
of his employments. Nevertheless, the Sfiaiiiards in the 
West Indies continued to oppress the subjects of Great 
Britain, employed in cutting logwood in the bay of Hon- 
duras ; and representations on this head being made to the 
court of Madrid, the dispute was amicablv adjusted be- 
tween Mr. Wall and Sir Benjamin Keeiie, the British 
ambassador. While the interest of Britain thus triumphed 
in Spam, it seemed to lose ground at the court of Lisbon. 
Ills Portuguese majesty had foimed vast projects of an 
active commerce, and even estalihshed an East India 
company: in the meantime he could not help manifesting 
his chagrin at the great quantities of gold which were 
leaily exported from his dominions, as the balance due 
from his subjects on English commodities. In his en- 
deavours to check this traffic, which lie deemed so detri- 
mental to his subjects, he inflicted hardships on the British 
merchants settled at Lisbon : some were imprisoned on 
frivolous pretences ; others deprived of their projieitv, and 
obliged to quit the kingdom. He insisted upon laying an 
imposition of two per cent, on all the Portuguese gold 
that should be exported; but the profits of the tmde 
would not bear such an exaction. Meanwhile, there being 
a scarcity of corn in Portugal, the kingdom was supplied 
from England ; and the people having nothing but gold to 
purchase this necessary supjily, the king saw the necessity 
of conniving at the exportation of his coin, and the trade 
reverted into its former channel. 

§ XLI. On the fourteenth day of November, the King 
of Great Britain opened the session of parliament with an 
harangue, which intimated nothing of an ajipioaching 
lupture. He said, that tlie general state of affairs in 
Europe had undergone very little alteiation since their hast 
meeting; that he had lately leceived the strongest assur- 
ances from his good brother the King of Spam of friend- 
ship and confidence, which he would cultivate with 
liarmony and good faith. He declared his piincijial view 
.should be to strengthen the foundation, and secure the 
diiiation, of a general peace; to improve the present 
advantages of it for promoting the trade of tiis good 
subjects, and protecting those possessions whicb constituted 
one great source of their wealth and commerce. Finally, 
he exhorted them to complete their plan for apiiropiiatiiig 
the forfeited estates m tiie highlands to the service of the 
public. He probably avoided mentioning the encroach- 
ments of France, that he might supply no handle for 
debates on the address, which was earned in both Houses 
almost without ojqiosition. The government seemed de- 
termined to humble the insolence of the French councils; 
and this disposition was so agreeable to the people in 
general, that they grudged no expense, and heartily con- 
curred with the demands of the ministiy. 

§ XLII. The Commons granted for the service of the 
ensuing year four millions 'seventy-three thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-nine pounds ; one million of that sum 
exjiressly given for enabling his majesty to augment Ins 
forces by land and sea. Thirty-two 'thousand pounds 
were allotted as a subsidy to the King of Poland, and 
twenty thousand to the Elector of Bavaria. These gratifi- 
cations met with little or no opposition m the committee of 
supply; because it was taken for granted, that, in case of 
a rupture, France would endeavour to avail herself of her 
superiority by land, by invading Ins Britannic majesty’s 
German dominions ; and, therefore, it might be necessary 
to secure the assistance of such allies on the continent. 
Tiiat they prognosticated aright, with respect to the designs 
of that ambitious jiower, will soon appear in the course of 


this history; which will also demonstrate how little de- 
pendence IS to be placed upon the professed attachment ot 
subsidiary princes. The supplies were raised bv the 
stinding branches of the revenue, the land t.i\ and' malt 
tax, and a lottery for one million ; one hundied thousmd 
pounds of It to lie deducted for the servnee of the public 
and the remaining nine hundred thousand to be charged 
on the produce of the sinking fund, at the rate of thiee 
per cent, per annum, to commence from the fifth day of 
January, in the year one thousand seven hundied and 
fifty-six. The civil transactions of this session were con- 
fined to a few objects. Divers new regulations were made 
for encouraging and improving the whale and white herring 
fisheiy, as well as for finishing and putting in a proper 
state of defence a new fort, lately built at Anamaboe on 
the coast of Africa. 

§ XLIII. Mr. Pitt, the paymaster-general of the forces, 
brought in a bill, which will ever remain a standing monu- 
ment of Ins humanity. The poor disabled veterans who 
enjoyed the pension of Chelsea hosjntal, were so miqui- 
tously oppressed by a set of miscreants, wbo supjilied 
them with money per advance, at the most exorbitant rates 
of usury, that many of them, with their families, were in 
danger of starving; and the intention of government in 
granting such a comfortable subsistence was, in a great 
measure, defeated. Mr. Pitt, perceiving that this evil 
originally flowed from the delay of the first payment, 
which the pensioner could not touch till the expiration of 
a whole year after he had been put upon the list, removed 
this necessity of borrowing, by providing in the bill, that 
half a year’s pension should be advanced half a year before 
It is due; and the practice of usury was effectually jire- 
venlod by a clause, enacting that all contracts should be 
void by which any pension might hi moitgaged. Tliis 
humane regulation was unanimously approied, and liaving 
passed through both Houses with uncommon expedition, 
received the loyal assent 

§ XLIV. Notwithstanding the unanimity manifested by 
the Commons, in every thing relating to the measures for 
acting vigorously against the common enemy of tlie nation, 
they were remarkably disturbed and divided by a contested 
election of members for Oxfordshire. In the course of 
this dispute, the strength and influence of what they called 
the old and new interest, or, to speak more intelligibly, of 
the tones and wings in that county, were fully displayed. 
The candidates sustained on the shoulders' of the old 
interest, were Lord Viscount Wenman and Sir James 
Dashwood : their competitors, whom the new interest sup- 
ported, and of consequence the ministry countenanced, 
were Lord Parker and Sir Edward Turner. Never was 
any contention of this kind maintained with more spirit 
and animosity, or carried on at a greater expense. One 
would have imagined that each side considered it as a 
dispute which must have determined, whether the nation 
should enjoy its ancient liberty, or tamely submit to the 
fetters of corruption. Noblemen and gentlemen, clergy- 
men and ladies, employed all their talents and industry in 
canvassing for either side, throughout every township and 
village in the county. Scandal emptied her whole quiver 
of insinuation, calumny, and lampoon : corruption was 
not remiss in promises and presents : houses of entertain- 
ment were opened : and nothing was for some time to be 
seen but scenes of tumult, not, and intoxication. The 
revenue of many an independent prince on the continent 
would not have been sufficient to afford such sums of 
money as were expended m the course of this dispute. 
At length they proceeded to election, and the sheriff made 
a double return of all the four candidates, so that not one 
of them could sit, and the county remained without a 
lepresentative until this ambiguous affair could be decided 
in the House of Commons. About the middle of No- 
vember, jietitions being presented by the four candidates, 
as well as by the gentlemen, clergy, and other freeholders 
of the county, complaining of an undue election, and 
double return, the matter of these petitions was heaid at 
the bar of the House on the third day of December. The 
counsel for Lord Wenman and Sir James Dashwood 
alleged, that thev had the majority of votes upon the poll, 
and tins circumstance was admitted by the counsel on the 
other side; then they proceeded to piove by evidence. 
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that, after closing the poll, the sheriff declared the majority 
of votes to he in &vour of these two candidates,, and 
adjourned the court &om the twenty-third day of April to 
the eidth of May ; so that the scrutiny demandea, and 
emted on the behalf of Lord Parker anti Sir Edward 
Turner, could not be discussed .hefore tlie last day in the 
month, when the writ was returnable; that Ae scrutiny 
did not begin till the ninth day of May, when the time 
was protracted by disputes about the manner in rvhich it 
should be carried on; that Lord Parker and Sir Edward 
Turner were allowed to object^ through the whole poll, to 
the votes on the other side, on pretence that their compe- 
btOTS should be permitted to answer these oUections, and, 
in their turn, object through the whole poll to the votes 
for Lord Parker and Sir Edward Timer, who should, in 
the last place, have leave to answer : tliat Lord Wenman 
and Sir James Dashwood had disapproved of this method, 
because they apprehended it might induce their competi- 
tors to make such a number of Trivolous objections, that 
they should not have time to answer one half of tiiem, 
much less to make objections of their own, before the writ 
should be relumed : that thev foresaw such a number of 
frivolous objections were maoe, as engrossed the attention 
of the court till the twenty-seventh day of May ; so that 
they could not begin to answer any of these objections till 
the twenty-eighth ; and on the thirtieth the sheriff, having 
closed the scrutiny, made the double return. The prorff 
being _ eshibited,^ the counsel insisted, that, as thev had 
established a majority on.the polK and demonstrated that 
this nuyority neither was nor could he overthrown by such 
an unfinishM scratiny, it was incumbent on the other side 
to proceed upon the merits of the election, by endeavour- 
ing to ove^row that majority of which their clients were 
in possession. A question in the House being carried to 
the same_ purpose. Lord Wenman and Sir James Ilash- 
,wood objected to five hundred and thirty voters on the 
other side, whom they proposed to disqualify. Their 
counsel examined severd witnesses, to prove'the partialitv 
of the sheriff in fiivour of Lord Parker and Sir Edward 
Turner, and to detect these candidates in tlie practice of 
bribenr; for which puraose they produced a letter in their 
own_ hand-writing. They afterwards proceeded to dis- 
qualify particular voters, and summed up their evidence 
A o 17 SS. ™ twenty-first day of January. Then 
the counsel for the other side began to refute 
the charge of partiality and corruption ; and to answer the 
objections that hod been made to particular voters. They 
produced evidence to prove, that customaiy freeholders, or 
customaiy holdings, had voted at elections in the counties 
of Glamorgan, Monmouth, Gloucester, Wells, and Here- 
ford: and that the customary tenants of the manor of 
Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, had been reputed capable of 
voting, and even voted at elections for that county. Li a 
word, they continued to examine evidences, argue and re- 
uite,_ prove and disprove, until the twenty-third day of 
^ril, when, after some worm debates and divisions in the 
Ilouse, Lord Parker and Sir Edward Timer were declared 
duly elected ; and the clerk of the crown was order^ to 
ainend the return, by erasing the names of lord Wenman 
and Sir James Dashwood. Many, who presumed to think 
for themselves, without recollecting the power and influ- 
ence of the administration, were astonished at the issue of 
this dispute ; which, however, might have easily been 
foreseen; inasmuch a^ during the course of the proceed- 
mgs, most, if not all, of the many questions debated in the 
House were determined by a great majority in favour of 
the new interest. A great number of copyholders had 
been admitted to vote at this' election, and the sheriff in- 
cuired no censure, for ultowing them to take the oath 
appointed by law to be taken by freeholders; neverthe- 
less, the Commons carefully avoided determining the 
question, 'Vl’hether copyholders possessed of the yearly 
TOue of forty shillings, clear of all deductions, have not a 
right to vote for knights to represent' tiie snire within 
which their copyhold estates are situated? This point 


being left doubtful by the legislature, puts it often in the 
power of the dieriff to return which of tlie candidates he 
leases to support ; for if the majority of the voting copy- 
olders adheres to the* interest of hfs favourites, he will 
admit their votes both on the poll and the semtiny; 
whereas, should they be otherwise disposed, he will rqject 
them as unqualified. What effect this practice may have 
upon the independency of parliament, every person must 
perceive who reflects, that m almost all the counties of 
England the high sheriff are annually appointed by the 
minister for the time being. 

§ XLV. The attention of the legislature was chiefly 
turned upon the conduct of France^ which preserved no 
medium, but seemed intent upon striking some important 
blow, that nnight serve as a declaration of war. At 
Bresb and other ports in that kingdom, the French were 
employed in equipping a powerful armament, and made 
no scruple to own it was intended for North America. 
Towards the latter end of March, Sir Thomas Robinson, 
secretary of state, bron^t a mess^e fiom the king to the 
pailiamenb intimating, that his mEjesfy havinm at the 
beginning of the session, declared his pnncipal ol^ect vras 
to preserve the public tranquillity, at the same time to 
protect those possessions which constitute one great source 
of the commerce and wealth of his kingdoms, he now 
found it necessary to acquaint the House of Commons, 
that the present situation of affiiira made it requisite to 
augment his fiirces by sea and land, and to tue such 
other measures as might best tend to preserve the general 
peace of Europe, and to secure the just rights and posses- 
sions of his crown in America, as well as to repel any at- 
tempts whatsoever that might be made to support or 
countenance any designs which should be formea against 
his majesty ana his kingdoms ; and his majesty doubted 
not but his faithful Commons, on whose aflection and wal 
he entirely relied, would enable him to make such aug- 
mentations, and to take such measures for supporting the 
honour of his crown, and the true interest of his people, 
and for the security of his dominions in the present criti- 
cal conjunctare> as the exigency of af&irs might require; 
in doing which his majesty would have as much r^id to 
the ease of his good subjects as should be consistent witli 
their safety and welfare. In answer to this message a 
very warm and aflectionate address was presented to his 
majesty; and it was on this occasion that the million was 
grated for augmenting his forces by sea and land.' The 
court of Versailles, notwithstanding the assiduity and 
despatch which they were exerting in equipping arma- 
ments and embarking troops, for the support of their am- 
bitious schemes in America, still continue to amuse the 
British ministry with general declarations, that no hosti- 
lity was intended, nor the least infringement of the treaty. 

J XLVI. The Earl of Albemarle, the English amb^ 
or at Paris, having lately died in that city, toese 
assurances were communicated to the court of London by 
the Marquis de Mirepoix, who resided in England with 
the same character, which he had supported since his first 
anival with equal honour and politeness. On this occa- 
sion he himself was so far imposed upon by the instruc- 
tions he had received, that he believed the professions of 
his court were sincere, and seriously endeavoured to pre- 
vent a rupture between the two nations. At length, how- 
ever, their preparations were so notorions that he o^n to 
suspect the consequence ; and the English ministry pro- 
duce such proofs of their insincerity and double dealing, 
that he seemed to be struck with astonishment and cha- 
grin. He repaired to France, and upbraided the ministiy 
of Versailles for having made him the tool of their dissi- 
mulation. They referred him to the king, who ordered 
him to return to London, with fiesh assurances of his 
pacific intentions : but his practice agreed so ill with his 
professions, that the amba^dor had scarce obtained an 
audience to communicate them, when undoubted intelli- 
gence arrived, that a powerful armament was ready to sail 
fiom Brest and Rochefort. The government of Great 


i ITw misMiy havinx molved lo.wnd atiadx of fdim fo America, 
to act 111 cosjoncilon with the orovSncial troora raued on that continent, it 
beo^ nece^y tont tiw maunV act shoulijfbe reiideied more clear and 
extensive. When this bill, theutore, fell under conelderationt U was im- 
proved with a new clause, p^o^idmff, “^at all officers and eoldiere of 
any troops being mustered and In pay, which are or shall be nds^ in any 


offbe Britlsb provlnees in Ameiica, by withority of the reipectWa gover- 
Dors or governments tliereot, shall, at all times and in alljilaM, when 
they happen to join or act in cpn)U|^& with bis mnjesty'a Biiiiab fbr^ 
be liable to maitlai law and discipline. In tile manner, to all intents ana 
purpom. as ^ British forces are : ana abaU be sutdect to the eama trial. 
penMties, and punbhmenV 7 
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Britain, roused b_v tliis information, immediate! v tool tlie 
most expeditious'metliods for equipping a sqnadion; and 
towards the latter end of April, Aomiral Boscauen sailed 
with eleven ships of the line and one frigate, having on 
hoard a considerahle mimher of land forces, to attend the 
motions of the enemy : hut more certain and [larticiilar 
intelligence arrived soon after, touching the strength of the 
Frencli fleet, which consisted of tuenu-five ships of the 
line, besides frigates and transports, with a great quantity 
of uailile stores, and four thousand regular troops, com- 
manded by the Baron Dieskau Admiral Holhourne was 
detached \\ith six ships of the line, and one fiigatc, to re- 
inforce Mr. Boscaucn; and a great mimher of capital 
ships were put in commission. In the beginning of Alay, 
the French fleet, commanded by Mr. Macnamara, an 
officer of Irish extraction, sailed fiom Brest, directing his 
course to North Ameiica: but, after h.iving proceeded 
beyond the chops of the English Channel, he retuined with 
nine of the capital ships, uhile the rest of the armament 
continued their course, under the direction of M. Bcis de 
la iMothc. 

§ XL\'II. On the tuentv-fifth dav of April, the I mg went 
to 'the House of Lords, where, after gn mg the royal assent 
to the bills then depending; for granting a cei tain sum out 
of the sinking fund, for the relief of insoKent debtors, for 
the better regulation of marine forces on shore, for the 
better raising of marines and seamen, and to several other 
public and private bills : his majesty |iut an cud to the 
session of parliament by a S|Kech, in uhicli he acquainted 
the tuo Houses, That the rc.il they had slioun lor sup- 
iiorting the honour, rights, and po'ses«ioiis of his ciouti, 
liad affcided him tlie greatest satisfaction : 'ihat his dcsiri 
to presen e the public tran<piillit\ had been sinceie and 
unilnriii : That he had rcligiouslv adhered to the stipula- 
tions of the treaty of Ai\-la-Chapcllo, and made it Ins care 
not to injure or ofl'end any power what'oeter ; but that he 
never could entertain a thought of purchasing the name of 
peace at the expense of suflering eiicroadiinents upon, or 
of Molding up, what pistly belonged to Great Britain, 
cither bv ancient possession or by solemn treaties' lliat 
the vigour and firmness of liis parliament, on tins inijior- 
tatit occasion, had enabled him to be prepared foi such 
contingencies ns might happen : That, if rrasoiiable and 
lionounilile terms of accommodation could be agreid upon, 
he would be satisfiid, and, at all events, rely on the justice 
of Ins laiise, the cflrctual suiiport of Ins jieople, and the 
jiri lectnin of Dnine Providence. The parliament x\as 
then prorogued to the twenty -seventh of Jlay. 


CHAP. IV. 

1 Prop mitums fur «.ir. i II. P-irl P.uilrfs ninlioii .ij.imsi iIk- Im.-'s 
fMMi.' to llnnmrr. ',111 Ilicrno i,|i|ioinlia clunna las iii.p-'ls ' .tl' 
•"nri s IN /Mritl** riinl tjKfii ? \ 

‘ifr-iith .inila^.xtiior iMallffl t Vl.'Iiwir 

•'Nil Afuirs nf the 1 npli'ti in Am'rir.^ M' nrHon t.iVei 

lifaiiMinur ^ VIII <'UHr.il lu.vhlftck’s iinlorttiii ile 

5 I,\ Ik falls into all rirnbuscAfk , 1% kielthtitJ. rfii'M tllffl ^ \ l>i'« 

crremfHt tlie ami of Pi nti's Isanin Al 

lAjtetlnjin ak.iiiist Crown Pnini .intI > mimr i reHiUnI on 5 i 1 y*- 
utr. 1 l J"1 ns^n I i.r.onps at l-aV* Oiorjii. J XIII NMierehi is .itt.u kul 
t) c I n iirh, who »ri* 1 iitireU <I« te itnl. ^ X I N PraMr> of < apt .111 
5 .N V. CkiH-ral lo!in*on cieatid a tiin n« f .\Nl IN 
Mriiilion of I'orl Oswipo ami kil*- Ontario. 4 .W U Ni.:Icrt i»f the 
1 iii-liOi in not fnrtitMHL’ it ^ .Will. 1 xprfhtmn ncninst Niirari 
C \i\ (ftneral -liirkv rtlurni to AIImiij. 1 ml of the r.im|Mi..'ii id 
Amtfica $ \X I riiilkss mtticms of the Prenrh in Np mi ami (.er 
nt^ny t XM.'Ireatj ot the him: of Orcit Piihiin with the 1 -tdiI 
traxeofiksv Cas'tl. 5 XMT. News nt tlic rapture of the Ah iih- ami 
I xsrraclus r.n-'Uncl. J XXIII. 'Hie kin« returns from Ilamo.r.aml 
confludts a trtat> with llnssia. ^ XXIV. Drtl.iraHon ol the Iniuh 
ministry at the court of Vienna, t XXV. SptriUd ihdaralinn ol the 
Kin"ot Pru‘SM. 5 XXN I I lie Frcnrli m.ike anollui nijsiirresstiil 

atftmni umm the court of ‘'1 nn. ) \X V 1 1 Urn mim rul court rdosrs 
auxilmricl to KnUaml t XX VI M. Hu rreud. take the Pl.miltoril 
man of war. hut return it. ' XXlX.^M^^Ie of the 1 riLhsh am I n iich 
navies, i XXX. S. '»iun oneiirrl. 5 XXXI. Iltmarkahh 
the I/)rds and ( oinmoiis ^ XXMl. Ilisniaji^tv simswer. $ 'X \ \ l l l. 
Alterations 111 till mimslry Mr. I ox marie sneretar^ ,, , r 

.Supplies Noted. 6 X.XX V I arlh<}nak( I islwi 4 X.<XN I. H« lM f 
\oted l)\ n.irliainmt to the PortuKUise. ^XXXNII. I ro ips. Arc. sotuj. 
i XXXVllI Mutiny hill, marine, and inaniurs acts contiiimd 


resiinent of loot 


North AtneiK. 


vj XXXIX. Act lor raismc .. - 

t XL Maritime laws of laitland ixteiuled to Amtnra. ?XL1. L'liut 
of Ireland rts'orfrl. “5 XT II. I reat> (onclmkd with Prussia ^ XI III. 
New rmlilia lull passrd h> llic Commons, hut rejected b> the I^rrtls, 
5 XLIV. .htiMOn ck)'>e<l. 

§ 1 . WiiiLSTall Europe was in suspense about 
A. n. i-iS. ]?,|j,lish and French Mpiadions. 


preparations for a vigoious sea war weie going forward m 
England with an unparalleled sun it and success. Still the 
French court flattered itself that Gieat Britain, out of 
tenderness to his ncajesty’s German dommions, would 
abstain from hostilities. Mirepoix coiiliiiued to htive fre- 
quent conferences with the British ministry, who made no 
secret that their admirals, paiticulaily Boscawen, had 
ordeis to attack the French ships wherever they should 
meet them ; on the other hand, Mons. de Mirepoix de- 
clared, that his master would consider the first gun fired 
at sea in a hostile manner as a declaration of xxar. This 
menace, far fiom intimidating the English, ammaled them 
to redouble their preparations for war. The press for sea- 
nieii xvas carried on with extraordinary Mgour in all paits 
of this kingdom, as well as m Ireland ; and great premiums 
xvere given not only hv the government, hut also, over and 
ahove^'liis majesty’s bounty, by almost all the considerable 
cities and town's m England, to such as should enlist 
voluntarily for sailors or soldieis. Other bramlies of the 
public service xveiit on with equal alacrity : and siicli was 
the cageiness of the people to lend their money to the 
govcrimicnt, that instead of one million, which was to he 
raised by way of lolterv, three millions eight hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds were subsciihed immediately. 

5 ]'[. The situation of aflairs requiring his majesty to go 
to'tlermany tins summer, great aiiprelieiisions arose in the 
minds of many, lest the French should either inteicejil 
him in his jonrnev, or jireient his return. Earl Paulct 
had made a motion in the House of Lords, humbly to 
reprfsent to his majesti, “That it was an arlicle in the 
oiigiiial art of sculcnicnl by wbicb the succession ol these 
kiirgdoms devolved to bis 'elecloral bouse, that ihc king 
should not go to his foreign dommions without the con- 
sent ol jiirhamcnt ; and that this was a principal article m 
the compact hctwcin the crown and the people: tliat 
though tins article was repealed m the late reigii, yet, tdl 
of hue. It had alwaxs been tbc custom lor liis majesty to 
acquaint the parbaiiicnt with Ins intend, d dcpaiiiire to his 
German dominions, both in regard to the true sense and 
spirit of the act tlinl placed him on the throne, ns well as 
for tlie paternal kmtlncss of his royal lieart, and tlie enn- 
dtscenston lie had been so good to show to bis pailianient 
on all occasions ; but that Ins majestv’s declaration of liis 
design to visit Ins electoral estates bad always come on the 
last <la\ of a session, when it was loo late for the gieal 
con-litiilional conned ol the crown to ofler sucli advice as 
might otherwise have been expedient and necessaiy : llint 
his~ma|Csty’s leaving his kingdoms m a conjunclure so 
pregnant xvilh distress, so denunciative of danger, xvoiild 
not only give the greatest advantage to such as might he 
disposed to stir up disafi'ection and discontent, and to the 
constitutional and national enemies of England : but 
would also fill his loval subjects with the most affecting 
concern, and most gloomy fears, as well for llieir own 
safety, as for that of ibeir sovereign, xvliose invaluable lilo, 
at all limes of the utmost consequence to bis jicople, was 
llicn infinitely so, by reason of Ins great experience, the 
alTectioii of eveiv one to Ins roval jierson, and the minority 
of the hcir-np|i:irent.” Such was the pnrnort ol tins mo- 
tion ; but It was not seconded by any of tlie other lords. 

5 III. The general uneasiness, on account of his ina- 
jestv’s dejiarliire, wasgreallv increased bv an aj'pichension 
that tliere vvould, during Ins absence, be no good iigree- 
mciit amongst the regenev, winch consisted of the follow- 
ing jirrsons; his Royal Highness \\ illiam, Duke of Cum- 
hcrl.md ; Thomas, Lord Archhishop ofCanterbiirv ; Philip, 
Earl of Haidwicke, lord high chancellor; John, Eail of 
Granville, jircsident of the council ; Cliarles, Duke of 
Marlborough, lord privy seal ; John, Duke of^ Rutland, 
steward of tlie honsehnld ; C’harles, Duke of Grafton, 
lord chamberlain; Archibald, Duke of .Argyle; the Duke 
of Newcastle, first commissioner of tin- tieasury ; the Duke 
of Dorset, master of the horse; the Earl of lloldernesse, 
one of the secretaries of state ; the Earl of Kochford, 
groom of the stole ; the M.irquis of Havlington, lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland ; Lord Anson, first commissioner of the 
admiraltv; Sir Thomas Robinson, secielarv of state; and 
Henry Fox, Es.j secretary at war. His majeslv set out 
from St. J.ames’s on the twenty-eighth of Ajiril carlv in the 
morning, cmliarked at Harwich in llie afternoon, landed 
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the next day at Ilelvoetsliiys, and arrived at-IIanover on 
the second of May. 

I IV. Admiral Boscawen, with eleven ships of the line 
ana a frigate, having taken on board two regiments at 
Flymonth, sailed from thence on the tu'entv-scvonth of 
i^ril for the banks of Newfoundland, and tn a few davs 
alter his arrival there, the French fleet from Brest came to 
Uje same station, under .the command of M. Hois de la 
Mothe. But the thick fogs tvliich prevail upon Uieso 
coasts, especially nl that time of the year, kept tlio two nr- 
raamenb from seeing each other; and part of the French 
.squadron escaped up the river St. Lawrence, whilst another 
mrt of them went round, and got into tho same river, 
through the straits of Bclleisic, by a way which was never 
known to be attempted before hv ships of the line. IJow- 
cver, whilst the English fleet lay oil Cape Haco, whldi is 
the sontbernmost point of Newfoundland, and was thought 
to be the most proper situation for intercepting the enemy, 
two rrencii ships, the Alcidc, of sixtr-fotir guns, and four 
hundred and eighty men, and tho Ly's pierced for fiily-four 
guns, hut mo'iutiiig only twenty-two, having righl compa- 
tttus of laud forces on lioattl, being .sepanited from tiicrciii 
of their fleet in the fog, fell in with the Dunkirk, Captain 
ilowo, and the Uclianuc, Captain Andrews, two sixtv-gnn 
ships of the F,nglish squadron ; and after a smart engage- 
ment which lasted .some hours, and in which Captain 
(aftcriv.irds Lonl) ilowc heimvpil with the greatest skill 
ami intrepidity, were hoili taken, with screnil eonsidcrahlc 
ofliccrsniid cngiticcni, ititd about eight thousand pounds in 
money. Ttiongli the capture of these slil|is, from which 
tlic commencement of the niir may in fact be dated, frll 
greatly short of wImi was liopml for from tliU expedition; 
yet, when the news of it icaclicd England, it was oMnfi- 
iiitc service to tlic puiitic crcitit of every kind, and niii- 
maicd the whole nation, wlio now* saw plainly that the 
governineiit svas determined to keep no further mensnres 
with the Ftcncit, lint justly to ropel force by force, and 
nut a stop to their sending more men and arms to Invade 
the property of the English in America, ns they had hilhcrto 
done with impunity. Tho French, who, for some time, 
did not even attempt to make rejirisals on otir shipping, 
would gladly iinve chosen to avoid a war at that timi^and 
to have coiiimuid cxiciidiiig their cncroaclimcms on our 
scillcmciits till they l«id executed their grand plan of se- 
curing a communication from the i\Iississip|ii to Canada, 
by a hue of forts, many of which they had already 
erected. * 

Upon Ihc arrival of the ncs« of this action nl 
1 “JO ItciicIi nmlnssador, M. do Alircpoix, mis re- 
called from l.ondon, and M. dc Unssr from llnnover, 
where he had jiisi nrrivwl, to attend the 'King of England 
in a public chaiacicr. 'liicy coinplaincd loudly of Bos- 
rawTii s niuicking die ships, as a lirearh of naliona! faith : 
hut It w. is justly reiorled onilie iiari of England, that their 
oncroac'imciils in America had rendered reiirisnU lioth 
justifl.ihlc ami necessary. The rcsoliiiian of mnkingtlicm 
wjis the cflect of mature ileliiiciaiinn in the Englisli conn- 
• t ® of ttie French marine of late veare, 

whicii in iill_ prolinliility would soon be cniplovcd nrainsl 
Circat [iritain, occasioneil an orde- for making retirisals 
treiienil in Europe ns well as in America ; and that all 
I reiich sliips, wlictlicr outward or ItnroeiTard lioniid, shouid 
lie stopped, and hronght into Britisli pons. To give the 
gnsiter wciglit to these orders, it was resolved to semi out 
those nihninils who had dislnignislied ilieinscives most lo- 
wanls the cinl of the last war. Acconlingly on tlio twenty- 
first of July. Sir lalwanl i liiwkc sailed oii a cruise to the 
xvcstwaixl, witli eiglitccn shiiis of the line, a fnrate and a 
sloop; I'ut, not meeting with tlic Frcncli fleet, these siiias 
returned to England aliom tlic latter end ofSeplcmlicrnnd 
tlic licginning of October; on tlic foiiriccnth ofwlnch last 
momli another fleet, consisting of tweniv-two sliips of tlio 
line, two frigates, and two sloops, sailed again on a cruise 
to the wcstwiml, iimlcr Adiiiirai ItyiKr, in liopes of inter- 
cepting the Frcncli squadron inidcr'Dngiiny, and likewise 
that cainmandcd hy Ln illatho, in case of'iis return from 
Amenca. But this fleet likewise retiirncd to Siiithead on 
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ilic Uvcnty-sceniid of NowmlKT, wiilioiit having I>ren able 
to cfTect any thing, though it was niiowcrl hy all, timt the 
adininil liad acted judiciously in the clioicc of lijs stations. 


§ VI. While tliese measures were pursued, for the ge- 
neral security of the Britisli coasts and trade in Europe, 
several new ships of war were begun, and finished with 
tlio utmost expedition, in his minesty’s docks : twelve 
frigates or sloops, contracted for m private y^s, were 
completed by the month of August: and twenty-four 
shins and twelve colliers were Iheti taken into the service 
of (he government, to be fitted out as vessels of war, to 
rairry twenty guns, and one hundred and twenty men each. 
In the meantime the French trade was so annoyed by the 
Englisli cruisers, that before the end of this year three 
liundred of their merchant ships, many of which, from St. 
Domingo ami Alartinico, were extremely rich, and eight 
uioiisaiid of ilicir sailors, were brouglii into English ports. 
By these captures tlie British ftiiiiistry amswered manv 
purposes: they deprived tlio Frcncli ofa great body of sea- 
men, and witiiiield from them a very large property, the 
want of winch greatly distressed tlieir people and mined 
inimy of their traders. Tlieir outwaiu-bound mercliant 
Mnps were jnsurod at the rate of tliirty per cent, whilst the 
EngiKii iiaid no more tliiin tlie common insurance. Tliis 
intolerable burden was fell by all degrees of people amongst 
tlicm : tlieir niinisirv was publicly reviled, ei’cn by tlieir 
narlininciits : and tlic French name, from being the terror, 
began to bo tlic contempt of Europe. Tlieir uneasiness 
wis also not a little lioightcncii bv new broils between tlieir 
king mid the iiariiamcnt of I’ans. occasioned by tlie ol»- 
Ktiriacy of the cleigy of iliai kingdom, wlio seemed deter- 
mined to stipport the churcli, in all events, against the 
srciilar tribunals, and, as mucli os possible, to enforce ihe 
oiiscni-anec of tlic bull Uiiigcnitus, which lind long been 
tlic occ.ision of so many dcsintciics among them. How- 
ever, the p.'irliameiit conlinuitig firm, nnd tlic French kiire 
approving of itt coiiduci, the cccicsiasties tiioiicht proper 
iosiilimit for the present; nnd in their general asscinlily 
this year granted him a free gift of sixteen niilltoiis of livre& 
which he dcnKindcd of thetn— a greater sum timii iliey had 
ever given before, even in time of war. 

§ VII. In Uic beginning of tiiisycar the assembly of 
Mn<raeliu»ctt.s B.'iy in New England passed an net, pro- 
hibitlng all corresjiondeiice with tlio Frondi at Louis- 
Imiirg; and early in tlic spring they raised a Iwdy of 
iroops, winch wis transported to Nova Scotia, to assist 
Liemcnanl-Govcmor Igiurencc in driving tlic French from 
die cncroaeiiinciiis tliey had made upon tlial province. 
Acconiinglv, lownnis tlic end of May, die governor sent a 
large driiicliincnt of lroo))$, under the command of IJon- 
tenaiit-CoIoncl Monckton, upon tliis sen-ice; .nnd three 
fnirates and a sloop wcredcs|>atchcd up the Ixiy of Fnndx, 
under the command of Cnimun Eons; to give their assis'l- 
nnee by sea. Tlie iroops, upon their iimvnl at the river 
Mnsragnasb, found tlie iiabsagc5lO|ipcd by a laige nuinlicr 
of remilnr forces, rebel iieuimls, or Acadian.«, and Indians, 
four liuiidred and fifty of wliom occiipicd a bloc1<-}iou.<.e, 
with cnniion inouiitod on tlieir side o> the river; and the 
rest were posted witli a strong brcasl-work of timber, 
thrown up by way of outwork to the block-liousc. The 
English provincials ailnckrd this place with such spirit, 
dial die enemy wax oiiligcd to flv, and leave them in pos- 
session of dm hrcasl-work ; then ‘die garrison in tho block- 
hpiisc dfsprted it, and left the pascage of die river fnx*. 
rrom diciirc Culoncl Monckton admneed to the Frencli 
fort of Hp.iii.scjonr, whicli lie invcHicd,as far at least as the 
sniiil! iiunihrr of Ids ironp.s would permit, on the tnciftli 
of June; nnd nftcr four days' bomimrdmeiit obligctl it to 
snrrcnilcr, though the French liad twenty-six pieces of 
cannon mminicd, nnd plenty ofninmunitioit,nnd the Eng- 
lish had not yet placed a single cannon upon tlieir battcri^. 
JliG garrison wns sent to l/misbotirg, on condition of not 
i|C.inngnnns in America for dm sjiacc of six inoiitlis; and 
die Acadians, wlio had joined the Frcncli, were iiardoiied, 
m coiisideration of their having been forced into that ser^ 
VICO. Colonel Monckton, after putting a garrison into this 
placryand changing it<nnme to lliai of Cunibcriniid, die 
next day aitnckofl nnd reduced the other French fort upon 
die river Gnspcreaii, wliicli runs into Bav Voric; where he 
bkewHO found n large quniiiity of provis'ions and stores of 
ail kinds, ilial being tlic fiiief magazine for suppiving the 
1-rciicIi Iiidiniis and Acadians wilii arms, anitminitioii, and 
odier iicccss-aries. He then disarmed tlicse last, to the 
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number of fifteen tliousand ; and in die meantime, Cap- 
Uin Rous with his ships sailed to the mouth of the iiver 
St. .Toliii, to attack die new foit the French had erected 
tliere; but they saved him that trouble, liy abandonins; it 
upon his appearance, after having burst their cannon, blown 
up their magazine, and destroyed, as far as they had time, all 
the works tliey had lately raised. The English had hut 
twenty men killed, and about the same number wounded, 
in the whole of this expedition, tlie success of which 
secured the Iranquillitv of Nova Scotia. 

§ VIII. hile the New Englanders were thus employ- 
ed in reducing the Frencli in Nova Scotia, preparations 
were made in Virginia for attacking them upon the Ohio. A 
fort was built, winch w.is likewise called Fort-Cumherland, 
and a camp formed at \Vill’s Creek. On the fourteenth 
of .lanuary of this year, Major-General Brnddock, with 
Colonel Dunbar’s and Colonel Halket’s regiments of foot, 
sailed from Cork, in Ireland, for Virginia, where they all 
landed safe before the end of February. This general 
might consequently have entered upon action early m the 
spring, had he not been unfortunately delaved by the Vir- 
ginian contractors for the army, who, when he was ready to 
march, had neither provided a sufficient qiiantitv of pro- 
visions for his troops, nor a competent number of carriages 
for his aimy. Tins accident was foreseen by almost every 
person who knew anything of our plantations upon the con- 
tinent of America ; for the people of Virginia, who think of 
no inoduce but their tobacco, and do not raise corn enough 
for even their own subsistence, being by tlie nature of their 
country well provided with the conveniency of water con- 
veyance, have but few wheel carnages or beasts of burthen ; 
whereas Pennsylvania, which abounds in coin, and most 
other sorts of provisions, has but little water carriage, espe- 
cially in Us western settlements, where its inhabitants have 
great miinbers of carts, waggons, and hoises. Mr. Brad- 
dock should, therefore, ceitainly,in point of prudence, have 
kinded m Pennsyhania : the contract for supplying his 
tinops should have been made with some ot the chief 
planters there, who could easily have pei formed their en- 
gagements : and if his camp had been formed near Frank’s 
town or somewhere upon the south-west herders of that 
piovince, he would not have had eighty miles to march 
from thence to Fort du Qiiesne, instead of a hundred 
and thirty miles that he had to advance from Will’s Creek, 
w'liere he did encamp, through roads neither better nor 
more practicable than the other would have been. The 
error in the very beginning of the expedition, whether 
owing to an injudicious preference fondly given to the 
Virginians in the lucrative job of supplying these troops, or 
to any other cause, delayed the march of the army for some 
weeks, during which it was in the utmost distress for ne- 
cessaries of all kinds ; and would probably have defeated 
the expedition entirely for that summer, had not the con- 
tractors found means to procure some assistance from the 
back settlements of Pennsylvania. But even when these 
supplies (lid arrive, they consisted of onlv fifteen waggons 
and a hundred draft horses, instead of a hundred and fiftv 
waggoiisand three hundied horses, which the Virginian con- 
tractors h.id engaged to furnish, and the jirovisions were so 
b.id that they could not be used. However, some gentlemen 
in Pennsylvania, being applied to in this exigency, amply 
made up for these deficiencies, and the troops were by this 
means supplied with every thing they wanted. Another 
and still more fatal error was committed, in the choice of 
the commander for this expedition. Major-General Brad- 
dock, who was appointed to it, was undoubtedly a man of 
courage, and expert m all the punctilios of a review, having 
been brought up in the Engli.sh guards; but he was natu- 
rally very haughty, positive, and difficult of access ; quali- 
ties ill suited to the temper of the people amongst whom he 
was to command. His extreme severity in matteis of dis- 
cipline had rendered him unpopular among the soldiers; 
and the strict military education in which he had been 
trained fiom his youth, and whieli he prided himself on 
scrupulously following, made him hold the American 
militia in great contempt, because they could not go 
through their exercise with the same dexterity and regu- 
kirity as a regiment of guards in Hyde-Park : little know- 
ing, or indeed being able to form any idea of the difference 
between the European manner of fighting, and an Ameri- 


can expedition through uoods, deserts, and ninr.issps. 
Before lie left England, he received, in the hand-wntiiig of 
Colonel Napier, a set of instructions from the Duke of 
Cumberland. I3y these the attempt upon Niagara u.is, iii 
a great measure, referred to him, and the reductiop of 
Ciown-Point was to be left chiefly to the provincial foices. 
But above all, his rojal highness, both rerballyand in this 
writing, frequently cautioned him carefully to beware of an 
ambush or surprise. Instead of regarding this salutary 
caution, his conceit of his own abilities made him disdain 
to ask the opinion of any under his command; and the 
Indians, who would have been his safest guards against 
this danger in paiticular, weie so disgusted by the haugh- 
tiness of his behaviour, that most of them forsook his ban- 
ners. Under these disadvantages he began his iiiaich from 
Fort Cumberl.ind on the tenth of .Tune, at the head of about 
two thousand two hundred men, for the Meadows, uliere 
Colonel Washington was defeated the year before. Upon 
his arrival there, he was informed that the French at Fort 
du Quesne, which had lately been built on the same river, 
near Its confluence with the Monangahela, expected a rein- 
forcement of five hundred regular tioops: therefore, that 
he might maich with a greater despatch, he left Colonel 
Dunbar, with eight hundred men, to bring up the provisions, 
stores, and heavy baggage, as fast as the nature of the ser- 
vice would permit; and with the other twelve hundred, 
together with ten pieces of cannon, and the necessary am- 
munition and previsions, he maiched on with so much 
expedition, th.it he seldom took any time to reconnoitre the 
woods or thickets he was to pass through ; as if the nearer 
he approached the enemy, the further he was removed from 
danger. 

6 IX. On the eighth of July, he encamped within ten 
miles of Fort du Quesne. Though Colonel Dunbar uas 
then near forty miles behind him, and Ins officers, partuii- 
larlv Sir Peter Halket, earnestly entieated him to proceed 
with caution, and to employ the friendly Indians who were 
with him, by way of advanced guard, m case of ambus- 
cades ; yet lie resumed his march the next day, without so 
much as endeavouring to obtain any intelligence of the 
situation or disposition of the enemy, or even sending out 
any scouts to visit the uoods and thickets on both sides of 
him, as yvell as in front. With this carelessness he uas 
advancing, uhen, about noon, he xvas saluted yvith a gene- 
ral fire upon his front, and all along his left flank, from an 
enemy so artfullv concealed behind the trees and bushes, 
that not a man of them could be seen. The vanguard im- 
mediately fell liack upon the mam body, and in an instant 
the name and confusion became general; so that most of 
the troops fled yvith great precipitation, notyvithstandiiig all 
that their officers, some of yvhom behaved very gallantly, 
could do to stop their career. As to Br.addock himself, 
instead ol scouring the thickets and bushes from whence 
the fire came, with grape-shot from the ten pieces of can- 
non he had with him, or oideiing flanking parties of the 
Indians to advance against the enemy, he obstinately re- 
mained upon the spot yvlicre he was, and gave orders for 
the lew brave officeis and men who staid yvith him, to 
form regulaily, and advance Meanyvhile his men fell thick 
about him, and almost all his officers uere singled out, 
one after another, and killed or wounded ; for the Indi.uis, 
who always take aim yvhen they fire, and aim chiefly at 
the officers, distinguished them by their dress. A* last, 
the general, whose obstinacy seemed to inciease with the 
danger, after having had some horses shot under liirr', 
received a musket shot through the right arm and lungs, 
of which he died in a few hours, having been carried off 
the field by the bravery of Lieutenant-Colonel Gage, and 
another of his officers. When he dropped, the confusion 
of the few that remained turned into a downright and 
very disorderly flight across a river which they had just 
passed, though no enemy appeared, or attempted to attack 
them. All the artillery, ammunition, and baggage of the 
army were left to the enemy, and, among the rest, the 
geneial’s cabinet, with all his letters and instructions, 
yvhich the French court afterwards made great use of in 
their printed memorials or manifestoes. The loss of the 
English in this unhappy affair amounted to seven hundred 
men. Their officers, in paiticular, suffered much more 
than in the ordinary proportion of battles in Eurojie, Sir 
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Peto Halkel fell by the very first fire, at Ae head of his they have provided properly for their security, without the 
raiment; and the general’s secretam son to Governor assistance of our otW colonies to the east of them; but 
'Shirley, was killed soon after. Neither the number of with their help, and the additional succour of the small 
which theenen^had in this engagement, nor the loss body of regular troops expected under Colonel Dunbar, 
which they sustained, .could be so much as guessed at: they boldly resolved upon ofTeiisive measures, which, when 
but me French afterwards gave out, that their number did practic^Ie, are always the safest; and two expeditions, 
not, in the whol^^ce^ lour, hundred men. mostly In- one against the French fort at Crown-Point, and the other 
dJans ; and that their loss was quite inconsiderable, as it against their fort at Niagara, between the lakes Ontario 
probably berate they lay roncealed m such a man- and Erie, were set on foot at the same time. The former 
ner that the English knew not whither to point their mus- of these expeditions was appointed to be executed under 
kets. The panic of these last continued long, that they the command of General Johnson, a native of Ireland, 
never stopped till they met the ^r division ; and even who had long resided upon the Mohock river, in &e 
then they infected those troops with their terrors ; so that western parts of New York, where he had acquired a eon- 
me army retreated without stopping, till they reached siderable estate, and was univeraally beloved, not only by 
Fort Cumberland, though the enemy did not so much as the. inhabitants but also the neighbouring Tnftian.!, 
atempt to pursue, nor even to appear in sight, either in whose language he had learnt, and whose affections he had 
the battle, or after the defeat. On the whole, this was. .gained by his humanity, tovwuds them. The exp^tion 
perhaps the most extraordinary victory (hat ever was ob- against N^iagarawas commanded by General Shirley liim- 
tained, and the ftirthest flight that ever was made. self. 

§ X. Had the shattered remains of this army continued, ' 6 XH. The rendezvous of the troops for both tbps ? ex- 
at Fort Cumberland, and fortified themselves tnere/as they peditions was appointed to be at Albwy, where most of 
’ inight easily have done, during the rest of the summer, them arrived before the end of June : but the artillery, 
mey would have been such a check upon the French and batteaux, provisions, and other necessaries for the attempt 
their scalping Indians, os would have prevented many of upon Crown-Point, could not be prepared till the eighth 
those ravages that were committed jn the ensuing wmter of August, when General Johnson set out with them from 
upon the western borders of Viiginia and Pennsylvania; Alban v for the Carrying-place from Hudson’s river to 
I 'it* taking-that prudent stem their commander Lake Gfeorge. There the troops had already arrived under 

left only the sick and wounded at that fort, under the pro- the command of Major-General Lymau, and cnnp ic tpd of 
tretion of' two companies of the provincial militia, posted between five and six thousand men, besides Indian a raised 
there by way of garrison, and began his march ou the se- by the governments of Boston, Connecticut, New Hamp- 
j , August, with about sixteen hundred men, ftom shire, Rhode-Island, and New York. Every thing was 
Philadelphia ; where those troops could be of no imme- then prepared as fest as possible for a march ; and towards 
diate service. From thence they were ordered away to the end of the month, Geneml Johnson advanced about 
Albany, in New York, by General Shirley, on whom the fourteen miles forward with his troops, and encamped in 
chief command of the troops in America had devolved a vety strong situation, covered on each side by a thinir 
by the death Major-General Braddock. Virginia, wooded swamp, by Lake George in his rear, and by a 
Mmyland, and Pennsylvania, were by these means left breast-work of trees, cut down for that purpose, in his 
CTtiiely^to take care of themselves, which they might have front. Here he resolved to wait the arrival of to bat- 
done effectually, had they been united in their councils ; teanx, and afterwards to proceed to Ticonderoga, at the 
but foe usual disputes, between their governors and as- other end of the lake, from whence it was about fifteen 
imbues, defeated every salutary plan that was proposed, miles to the fort at tlie south end of Lake Corlaer, or 
Pennsylvania, the most powerful of tlie three, was render- Champlain, called Fort f^derick by the French, and 
ed quite impotent, either for its own defence, or that of its by us Crown-Point. Whilst he was thus encamped, 
neighbours, by these unhappy contests; though, at last, some of his Indian scouts, of which he took care to rend 
tbe ^sembly of that province, sensible of foe danger to out numbers along both sides, and to the further end of 
winch they were exposed,, and sreing the ahsolute neces- Lake George, brought him intelligence that a considerable 
sity of providing a stending military force, and of erect- number of foe enemy were then on their march from Ti- 
ing some forts te dtond their western frontier, passed a conderoga, by the way of foe south bay, towards the for- 
bill for raising fifty thousand pounds. But even this sum, tified encampment, since called Fort Edward, which 
small re it wa&even to. a degree of ridicule, considering Gfeneral Lyman had built at the Carrying-place; and in 
foe nchness of the proymce, and the extent of its frontier, which four or five hundred of the New Hampshire and 
could not be obtained ; the governor positively refusing New York^men had been left as a garrison. Gporrtliis 
to are his resent to the act of the resemblv, because tiiey information General Johnson rent two expresses, one after , 
tre^ foe proprietaries’ estates equally with those of foe other, to Colonel Blanchard, their commander, with 
the inhabitants, which, he said, he was ordered by bis in- orders to call in all his out-parties, and to keep his whole 
stouctions not to consent to, nor indeed any new tax upon force within the intrenchmepts. About twelve o’clodr at 
lu^nefanes ; and the assembly, consisting chiefly of night, those who had been sent upon the second express 
inembers whose estates in the eretern or interior parts returned with an account of their having seen the enemy 
OT the province, re preibvely refusing to alter their bill, within four miles of the camp at the Carrying-place, which 
Une would be apt to think, that, in a case of such urgent they scarcely doubted their having by that time attacked, 
necresity, foe governor might have ventured to give his as- Important re foe defence of this place was for the safety 
rent to foe bill under a protest, that it should not prqudice of foe whole armv, and imminent as the danger seemed.to 
foerighte of foe proprie^es upon any future occasion: be, it does not appear that the general then called anv 
1 ft as be aid not, the bill was dropped, and the province council of war, or resolved upon any thing for its relief; 
left detencel^ ; by which means it afterwards suffered but early the next morning he called a council, wherein it 
severely, to foe destruction of many of the. poor inhabit- was unadvisedly resolved to detach a thousand men, with 
ante upon the western frontier, and to the impressing tlie a number of Indians, to intercept, or, re the general’s ex- 
Xndians wi^th a contemptito opinion of the English, and pression was in his letter, to catch foe enemy in their retreat, 
foe foghret esteem of the French. either re victors, or as defeated in their design. This ex- 

' ™ cwonies to the north of Pennsylvania were pedient was resolved on, though no one knew the number 

more arave, and more successful in their preparations for of the enemy, nor could obtain any information in that 
York, follming tboieitemple of New England, respect from foe Indian scouts, because the Indians have 
TOSsed an act to prohibit foe rending of provisions to any no words or signs for expressing anv large number, which, 
French port or settlement . ou the continent of North when it exceeds their reckoning, they signify by pointing to 
Aip.eriCL or any of the M.iacent islands; and also for the stars in the firmament, or to the hair of their head; and 
raising torty-nve thousand pounds, on estates real and this they often do to denote a number less than a thousand, 
personal, fiir the belter defence of their colony, which lay re well as to signify ten thousand, or any greater number, 
more ei^^ ton any otlier to a French invasion from . § XIII. Between eight and nine o’clock in the morning 
cro^-Jr'omt. However, this sum, great as it might seem a thousand men, with two hundred Indians, were detach^ 
to them, was rar from being sufiicient; nor, indeed, could under foe command of Colonel Williams : but tiiey had 
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!iot been sroiie two hours, wlien those in the camp began 
to liear a close firing, at about three or four miles’ dislance, 
as they judged : as it approached nearer and nearer, tliey 
rightly supposed that the detachment was overpowered, 
and retreating towards the camp ; which was soon con- 
firmed by some fugitives, and presently after by whole 
companies, who fled back in great confusion. In a very 
short time after, the enemy appeared marching in regular 
order up to the centre of the camp, where the conslei nation 
was so great, that, if they had attacked the breast-work 
directly, they might probably have tlirowm all into con- 
•fusion, and obtained an easy victory ; but, fortunately for 
the English, they halted for some time about a hundred 
and fifty yards’ distance, and horn thence began theirattack 
with platoon firing, too far off to do much huit, especially 
against troops who were defended by a strong breast-work. 
On the contrary, this ineffectual fire served only to laise 
the spirits of these last, who, having prepaied their artillery 
during the time that the French halted, began to plav it so 
briskly upon the enemy, that the Canadians and Indians 
in their service fled immediately into the woods on each 
side of the camp, and there squatted under bushes, or 
skulked behind trees, fiom whence they continued firing 
with very little execution, most of their shot being inter- 
cepted by the brakes and thickets ; for tliey never had the 
courage to advance to the verge of the wood. Baron 
Dieskaii, who commanded the French, being thus left 
alone, with his legular troops, at the front of the camp, 
finding he could not make a close attack upon the centre 
with his small number of men, moved first to the left, and 
then to the right, at both which places he endeavoured to 
force a passage, but was repulsed, being unsupported by 
the irregulars. Instead of retieating, as he ought in pru- 
dence to have done, he still continued his platoon and 
biish-finng till four o’clock in the afternoon, during which 
time his regular troops suffered greatly by the fire from the 
camp, and were at last thrown into confusion ; which was 
no sooner perceived bv General Johnson’s men, than thev, 
without waiting for orders, leaped over their breast-work, 
attacked the enemy on all sides, and, after killing and 
taking a considerable number of them, entirely dispersed 
the rest. The French, whose numbers, at the beginning 
of this engagement, amounted to about two thousand men, 
including two hundred gienadiers, eight hundred Cana- 
dians, and the rest, Indians of different nations, had be- 
tween seven and eight hundred men killed, and thirty 
taken prisoners : among the latter was Baron Dieskau 
himself, whom they found at a little distance from the 
field of battle, dangerously wounded, and leaning on the 
stump of a tiee for his support. The English lost about 
two hundred men, and those chiefly of the detachment 
under Colonel Williams ; for thev had very few either 
killed or wounded in the attack upon their camp, and not 
any of distinction, except Colonel Titcomb, killed, and the 
general himself and Major Nichols wounded. Among the 
slain of the detachment, which would probably have been 
entirely cut off, had not Lieutenant-Colonel Cole been 
sent out from the camp with three hundred men, with 
which he stopped the enemy’s pursuit, and covered the 
retreat of his friends, were Colonel Williams, Major Ash- 
ley, SIX captains, and several subalterns, besides private 
men : and the Indians reckoned that thev had lost forty 
men, besides the brave old Hendrick, the Mohock Sachem, 
or chief captain. 

§ XIV. When Baron Dieskau set out from Ticonderoga, 
his design was only to surprise and cut oft' the intrenched 
camp, now called Fort Edward, at the Carrying-place, 
where there were but four or five hundred men. If he had 
executed this scheme, our armv would have been thrown 
into great difficulties ; for it could neither have proceeded 
further, nor have subsisted where it was, and he might 
have found an opportunity to attack it with great advan- 
tage in Its retreat. But when he was within four or five 
miles of that fort, his people were informed that there were 
seveial cannon there, and none at the camp; upon which 
thev all desired to be led on to this last, which he the 
more readily consented to, as he himself had been told bv 
an English prisoner, who had left this camp but a few days 
before, that it was quite defenceless, being without any lines, 
and destitute of cannon ; which, in ehect, was true at that 
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time: lor the cannon did not airue, noi w.is the bieast- 
work erected, till about two dajs before the engagement 
To this misinformation, therefore, must be imputed this 
'tep, which would otherwise be inconsistent with the gene- 
ral character and abilities of Baron Dieskau. A less jus- 
tifiable error seems to have been committed by General 
Johnson, m not detaching a party to pursue the enemy 
when they were defeated and fled. Perhaps he was pre- 
vented from so doing by the ill fate of the detachment he 
had sent out m the morning under Colonel Williams. 
However that may be, his neglect, in this respect, had like 
to have been fatal the next day to a detachment sent from 
Foit Edward, consisting of a hundred and twenty men of 
the New Hampshire regiment, under Captain M'Gmnes, 
as a reinforcement to the army at the camp. This party 
fell in with between three and four hundred men of Dies- 
kau’s troops, near the spot where Colonel Williams had 
been defeated the day before ; but M'Ginnes having timely 
notice, by his scouts, of the approach of an enemy, marie 
such a disposition, that he not only repulsed the assailants, 
but defeated and entirely dispersed them, with the loss only 
of two men killed, eleven wounded, and five missing. He 
himself unfortunately died of the wounds he received in 
tins engagement, a few days after he arrived at the camp 
with his party. 

§ XV. It was now judged too late in the year to proceed 
to the attack of Crow'n-Poiiit, as it would have been neces- 
sary, in that ease, to build a strong fort in the place where 
the” camp then was, iii order to secure a communication 
with Albany, fiom whence only the troops could expect to 
be reinforced, or supplied with fresh stores of ammunition 
or provisions. They, therefore, set out upon their return 
soon after this engagement, having first erected a little 
stockaded fort, at the hither end of Lake George, m which 
they left a small garrison, as a future piey for the enemy ; 
a misfortune which might easily have been foreseen, be- 
cause this whole army, being country militia, was to be 
disbanded, and return to their respective homes, as they 
actually did soon after their relreat to Albany. This was 
all the glory, this all the advantage, that the English nation 
acquired by such an expensive expedition. But so little 
had the English been accustomed of late to hear of victory, 
that thev rejoiced at this advantage, as if it had been an 
action of the greatest conse(|uence. The general was highly 
applauded for his conduct, and liberally rewarded ; for h"e 
was created a baronet by his majesty, and presented with 
five thousand pounds by the parliament. 

§ XVI. The preparations for General Shirley’s expe- 
dition against Niagara were not only deficient, but .shame- 
fully slow ; though it was well known that even the pos- 
sibility of his success must, in a great measure, depend 
upon his setting out early in the year, as will appear to any 
person who considers the situation of our fort at Oswego, 
this being the only way by which he could proceed to 
Niagara. Oswego lies on the south-east side of the lake 
Ontario, near three hundred miles almost due west from 
Albany in New York. The way to it from thence, though 
long and tedious, is the more convenient, as the far great- 
est part of It admits of water-carriage, by what the in- 
habitants called batteaux, which are a kind of light flat- 
bottomed boats, widest in the middle, and pointed at each 
end, of about fifteen hundred weight burden, and managed 
by two men, called batteaux men, with jiaddles and set- 
ting poles, the rivers being in many places too narrow to 
admit of oars. From Albany to the village of Shenectady, 
about sixteen miles, is a good waggon road. From thence 
to the little falls in the Mohock river, being sixty-five 
miles, the jiassage is by water-carriage up that liver, and 
consequently against the stream, which, in many places, 
is somewhat rapid, and in others so shallow, that, when 
the river is low, the watermen are obliged to get out, and 
draw their batteaux over the rifts. At the little Falls is a 
postage, or land carriage, for about a mile, over a ground 
so marshy, that it will not bear any wheel carriage : but a 
colony of Germans settled theie attend with sledges, on 
which they draw the loaded batteaux to the next place of 
embarkation upon the same river. From thence they pro- 
ceed by water up that river, for fifty miles, to the Carrying- 
place, near the head of it, where there is another postage, 
the length of which depends upon the dryness or wetness 
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of tlie season, but is geneially above si'c or eight miles 
over in the summer months. Here the batteaux are again 
carried upon sledges, till thev come to a narrow river 
called Wood’s Creek, down which they are wafted on a 
gentle stream, for about forty miles, into the lake Oneyada, 
which stretches from east to west about thirty miles, and 
is passed with great ease and safety in calm weather. At 
the western end of the lake is the river Onondaga, which, 
after a course of between twenty and tliirty miles, unites 
with the river Cayuga, or Seneca, and their united streams 
run into the lake Ontario, at the place wliere Oswego fort 
is situated. But this river is so rapid as to be sometimes 
dangerous, besides its being full of rifts and locks: and 
about twelve miles on this side of Oswego there is a fall 
of eleven feet pernendicular, where tlieic is consequently a 
postage, whicli, however, does not exceed forty yards. 
From thence the passage is easy, quite to Oswego. Tfie 
lake Ontario, on whicli this fort stands, is near ttvo hun- 
dred and eighty leagues in circumference : its figure is 
oval, and its depth runs from twenty to twenty-five fa- 
thoms. On the north side of it are several little gulfs. 
There is a communication between this lake and that of 
the Hurons tiy the rner Tanasuate, from whence it is a 
land carnage of six or eight leagues to the river Toronto, 
which fells into it. The French have two forts of con- 
sequence on tins lake : Frontenac, which commands the 
river St. Lawrence, where the lake communicjites with it; 
and Niagara, which commands the communication be- 
tween the lake Ontario and the lake Erie. But of these 
foils, and this last lake, which is one of the finest in the 
world, we shall have occasion to speak hereafter 

§ XVII. Though we had long been in possession of 
fort Oswego, and though it lay greatly exposed to the 
French, particularly to those of Canada, upon any rupture 
between the two nations, we had never taken care to ren- 
der It tolerably defensible, or even to build a single vessel 
fit for navigating the lake ; nor was this strange neglect 
ever taken effectual notice of, till the beginning of this 
year, when, at a meeting which General Braddock had in 
April with the governors and chief gentlemen of several 
of our colonies at Alexandria, in Virginia, it was resolved 
to strengthen both the forts and garrison at Oswego, and 
to build some large vessels at tliat place. Accordingly a 
number of shipwrights and workmen were sent thither in 
May and June. At the same time. Captain Bradstreet 
marched thither witii two companies of an bundled men 
each, to reinforce the hundred that were there before 
under Captain King, to which number tlie garrison had 
been increased since our contests rvitli France began to 
grow serious. For a long time before, not above twenty- 
five men were left to defend this post, which, from its 
great importance, and the situation of atfeirs at this junc- 
ture, most certainly required a mucli stronger garrison 
than was put into it even at this period: but economy 
was the chief thing consulted in the beginning of this 
war, and to that, in a great measure, was owing its long 
duration. 

§ XVIII. From the above description of the passage 
from Albany to Oswego, it is plain how necessary it was, 
that the troops intended for this expedition should have 
set out early m the spring. But instead of that, the very 
first of them. Colonel Schuyler’s New-Jersey regiment, did 
not begin their march till after the beginning of July, and 
just as Shirley’s and Pepperell’s regiments were preparing 
to follow, the melancholy account of Braddock’s disaster 
arrived at Albany, where it so damped the spirits of the 
people, and spread such a terror, that many of the troops 
deserted, and most of the batteaux men dispersed, and r.an 
home, by which means even all the necessary stores could 
not be carried along with the troops. Notwithstanding 
this disappointment. General Shirley set out from Albany 
before the end of July, with as many of the troops and 
stores as he could procure a conveyance for, hoping to be 
joined in his route by great numbers of the Indians of the 
SIX nations, to whom he sent invitations to that effect as 
he passed by their settlements ; but they, instead of com- 
plying with his desire, absolutely declared against all hos- 
tilities on that side of the country; and insisted that 
Oswego, being a place of traffic and peace, ought not to 
be disturbed either by the English or the French, as if 
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they could have persuaded both parties to agree to such a 
local truce. Upon this refusal, Mr. Shirley proceeded 
forward, being joined by very few Indians, and arrived at 
Oswego on the’ seventeenth dr eighteenth of August ; but 
the rest of t‘'e troops and artillery did not arrive till the 
last day of that mouth ; and even then, their store of pro- 
visions w'as not sufficient to enable them to proceed against 
Niagara, though some tolerably good vessels had by this 
time been built and got ready for that purpose. The 
general now resolved to take but six hundred men witn 
him for the attack of Niagara, and to leave the rest of his 
army, consistinir of about fourteen hundred more, at Os- 
wego, to defend that place, in case the French should 
attack it in his absence, which there was reason to appre- 
hend they might, as they then had a considerable force at 
Fort Ftontenac, from whence they could easily cross over 
the lake Ontario to Oswego. However, he was still 
obliged to wait at Oswego for provisions, of which at 
length a small supply arrived on tne twenty-sixth of Sep- 
tember, barely sufficient to support his men during their 
intended expedition, and to allow twelve days’ short sub- 
sistence for those he left behind. But by this time the 
rainy boisterous season had begun, on which account most 
of his Indians had already left him, and were returned 
home ; and the few that remained with him declared that 
theie was no ciossmg the lake Ontario in batteaux at that 
season, or any time before the next summer. In this per- 
plexity he called a council of war, which, after weighing 
all circumstances, unanimously resolved to defer the at- 
tempt upon Niagara till the next year, and to employ the 
troops, whilst they remained at Oswego, in building bar 
racks, and erecting, or at least beginning to erect, two net 
forts, otie on the east side of the river Onondaga, fou 
hundred and fifty yards distant from the old fort, which i 
was to command, as well as the entrance of the harbour 
and to be called Ontario fort; and the other, four hundre 
and fifty yards west of the old fort, to he called Osweg 
new fort. 

§ XIX. These things being agreed on, General Shirle 
with the greatest part' of the troops under his comman 
set out on Ins return to Albany on the twenty-fourth 
October, leaving Colonel Mercer with a garrison of abo 
seven hundred men at Oswego ; though repeated advi 
had been received, that the French had then at least 
thousand men at their fort of Frontenac, upon the sa 
lake ; and what was still worse, the new forts were n 
vet near completed ; but left to be finished by the ha 
labour of Colonel Mercer and his little garrison, with t 
addition of this melancholy circumstance, that, if besieg 
by the enemy in the winter, it would not be possible 
his friends to come to his assistance. Thus ended t 
year’s unfortunate campaign, during winch the Fren 
with the assistance of their Indian allies, continued th 
murders, scalping, captivating, and laying waste the w 
ern frontiers of Virginia and Pennsylvania, during 
whole winter. 

§ XX. The ministers of the two jarring powers u 
very busily employed this year at most of the court 
Europe ; but their transactions were kept extremely se 
The French endeavoured to inspire the Spaniards wi 
jealousy of the strength of the English by sea, especi 
in America; and the Spanish court seemed incline 
accept of the office of mediator ; but Mr. Wall, who 
perfectly well acquainted with the state of affairs belt 
England and France, seconded the lepresentations of 
British ministry, which demonstrated, that, however 
ing Great Britain might be to accept of the mediatio 
Spam, she could not agree to any suspension of ar 
America, which France insisted on as a preliminary 
dition, without hazarding the whole of her interest t 
and that the captures which had been made by the En 
were the necessary consequences of the encroach 
and injustice of the French, particularly in that co 
Upon this remonstrance, all further talk of the med' 
of Spain was dropped, and the ministry of Versaille 
recourse to the princes of Getmany; amongst who 
Elector of Cologn was soon brought over to their pa 
as to consent to their forming magazines in his territo 
Westphalia. This was a plain indication of their 
against Hanover, which they soon after made his Bri 
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niaiebly, who was then at Hanover, an ofler of spann?, if 
lie would agree to ceitain conditions of neutrality for that 
electorate, which he rejected with disdain. Then' the 
Count D’Aubeterre, envoy extraordinary from France at 
the court of Vienna, proposed a secret negociation with 
the ministers of the empress-queen. The secret articles of 
the treaty of Petersburg!!, between the two empresses, had 
stipulated a kind of partition of the Prussian teiritories, 
in case that prince should infringe the treaty of Dresden ; 
but his Britannic majesty, though often invited, had always 
refused to agree to any such stipulation : and the King of 
Poland, howsoever he might be inclined to favour the 
scheme, did not dare to avow it formally, till matters 
should be more ripe for carrying it into execution. The 
couit of Vienna, whose favouiite measure this was, began 
to listen to D’Aubeterre’s insinuations, and by degrees 
entered into negociations with him, which, in the end, 
v/ere [iroductive ol that unnatural confederacy between 
the empiess-qneen and the King of France, of which 
further notice will be taken in the occurrences of the next 
year, when the treaty between them, into which they after- 
wards found means secretly to bring the Empress of 
Russia, was concluded at Versailles. 

§ XXI. The King of England, taking it for granted that 
the French would invade Hanover, in consequence of their 
ruptuie with Great Britain, which seemed to be near at 
hand, began to take measures for the defence of that elec- 
torate. To this end, during his stay at Hanover, he con- 
cluded, on the eighteenth of June, a treaty with the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, by which his serene highness 
engaged to hold in readiness, during four years, for his 
majesty’s service, a body of eight thousand men, to be 
emnloyed, if required, upon the continent, or m Britain or 
Ireland; but not on board tlie fleet or beyond the seas; 
and also, if his Britannic majesty should judge it necessary 
or advantageous for his service," to furnish and join to this 
body of eight thousand men, within six months after they 
should be demanded, four thousand more, of which seven 
hundred were to be horse or dragoons, and each regiment 
of infantry to have two field pieces of cannon.i^ Another 
treaty was begun with Russia about the same time; but 
this did not take effect during his majesty’s residence at 
Hanover : that others were not concluded was the more 
surprising, as our subsidy treaty with Saxony had then 
expired, and that with Bavaria was near expiring, and as 
the securing of these two princes in our interest was at 
least as necessary towards forming a sufficient confederacy 
upon the continent for the defence of Hanover, as it was 
to secure the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. If the reason 
of their not being engaged, and no other seems so probable, 
was, that they refused to renew their treaties with England 
upon any terms, all that can be said is that they were guilty 
of flagrant ingratitude, as they had both received a subsidy 
from this kingdom for many years in time of peace, when 
thev neither were nor could be of any service to the inte- 
rest of Great Britain. 

§ XXII. On the fifteenth of July an express amved 
from Admiral Boscaw'en, with an account of his having 
taken the two French ships of war, the Alcide and the 
Lys. This was certainly contrary to the expectation of 
the court of France ; for had they apprehended any such 
attack, thev would not have ordered Mr. M'Namara to 
return to Brest with the chief part of their .squadron; nor 
was it, perhaps, less contrary to the expectation of some of 
our own ministry : but as matters had been carried so far, 
It was then too late to retreat ; and, therefore, orders were 
soon after given to all our ships of war to make reprisals 
upon the French, by taking their ships wherever they 
should meet them. Sir Edward Hawke sailed from 
Portsmouth on the twenty-first of July, with eighteen 
ships of war, to watch the "return of the French fleet from 
America, which, however, escaped him, and arrived at 

A The t'lnir, on his sule. promised to pay to the landaras-e for these suc- 
cours, eiKht croMus banto. by way ot levy-money, for every troopei or 
draeoon rliily armed and mounletl, and thirty crowns h.anro for every toot 
soldier; the crown to be reckoned at fifty-tliree sols of IloMand, or a! tour 
stulliiu's and ninepence ihree tartbines Lnglish money ; and also to pay to 
bis seleiie liicliness, ioi the eiebt thousand men, an annual subsidy of all 
liundred and firty tlioiisand crowns banco, diirinc die four yiais, to com- 
mence trom the day of siuninn tlie liealy ; winch subsidy was to be in- 
creased to three iniiidred tltmis.md croons yearly, Irorn tile lime of requir- 
ing the troops, lo the time of their enlerini; into British pay ; and iii case of 
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Brest on the tliiid d,Ty of September. Commodore Frank- 
land sailed from Spithead for tlie Vest Indies on the 
thirteenth of August with four ships of uar, furnished 
witlt orders to commit hostilities, as well as to protect our 
trade and sugar islands from an\ insult that the Fiench 
might offer: and the Duke de hlirepoix, their ambassador 
at the comt of London, set out for Pans on the twenty- 
second of .Tuly, without taking leave. 

§ XXIII. A war being thus m some measure begun, his 
majesty thought proper, perliaps for that reason, to return 
to Ins British dominions sooner than usual; for he left 
Hanover on the eighth of September, and airived on the 
fifteenth at Kensington, where the treaty of alliance be- 
tween him and the Empress of Russia, which he had 
begun during liis absence, was concluded on the thirtieth 
of the same month. By this treaty her Russian majesty 
engaged to hold in readiness in Livonia, upon the frontiers 
of Lithuania, a body of troops consisting of forty thou- 
sand infantry, with" the necessary artillery, and fifteen 
thousand cavalry ; and also on the coast of the same pro- 
vince, forty or fifty galleys, with the necessary crew.s ; to he 
ready to act upon the fiist order, in his majesty’s service, 
in case, said the fifth article, which was the most remaik- 
able, that the dominions of his Britannic majesty m Ger- 
many should be invaded on account of the interests or 
disputes which regard his kingdoms ; her imperial majesty 
declaring that she would look upon such an invasion as a 
case of the alliance of the year one thousand seven hun- 
dred and forty-two ; and that the said dominions should 
be therein comprised m this respect; but neither these 
troops nor galleys were to be put m motion, unless liis 
Britannic maiesty, or his allies, should be somewhere 
attacked; in which case the Russian general should inarch, 
as soon as possible after requisition, to make a diversion 
with thirty thousand infantry and fifteen thousand cavalry; 
and should embark on board the galleys the other ten 
thousand infantry, to make a descent according to the 
exigency of the affair. On the other side, his Britannic 
majesty engaged to pay to her Russian majesty an annual 
sulisidy of an hundiecl thousand pounds sterling a-year, 
each year to be jiaid in advance, and to be reckoned "from 
the day of the exchange of the ratifications, to the day 
that these troops should upon requisition march out of 
Russia ; from which day the annual subsidy to her imperial 
majesty was to be five hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
to be paid always four months in advance, until the troops 
should return into the Russian dominions, and for three 
months after their return. His Britannic majesty, who 
was to be at liberty to send once every year into the said 
province of Livonia a commissary to see and examine the 
number and condition of the said troops, further engaged, 
that in case her Russian majesty should he disturbed in 
tins diversion, or attacked herself, he would furnish imme- 
diately the succour stipulated m the treaty of one thousand 
seven hundred and forty-two; and that in case a war should 
break out, he would .send into the Baltic a squadron of his 
ships, ol a force suitable to the circumstances. This was 
the chief substance of the treaty, winch, by agreement of 
both parties, was to subsist for four years from the ex- 
change of the ratifications : but in the seventh article these 
words were unluckily inserted : “ Considering also the 
proximity of the countries wherein the diversion in ques- 
tion will probably be made, and the facility her troops will 
probably have of subsisting immediately in an enemy’s 
country, she takes upon herself alone, during such a diver- 
sion, the subsistence and treatment of the said troops by 
sea and land.” And m the eleventh article it was stipu- 
lated, that all the plunder the Russian army should take 
fiom the enemy, should belong to them. That his Britannic 
maiesty, who now knew enough of the court of Vienna to 
be "sensible that he could expect no assistance from thence, 
in case his German dominions were invaded, should enter 

their beinB dismissed, tlie said siibsiily ot three hundred Ihniisand crowns 
WHS then to reiue and be continued durins the residue of the term but. 
if twtKe thojisaiid men were *ltin<indecl and furnisiied, the subsidy was 
then to he lnc^e 5 l^ed in proportion < and in case the Kin? of Oieat Britain 
should at any time think fit to send back these troops, before the expiration 
of the treats , nonce tlieieof «as to he given to liis serene hmlmess three 
months beforehanti ; one month’s pay uas to he allowed them for their 
return, and they wtie to be furnisbtd gratis with the nece55ar> tiaiisi oit 
vessels. 
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into this convention ivitli the Empress of Russia, in ortler 
to strengthen liis defence upon the continent, was extremely 
natural ; especially as he nad lately lived in great friend- 
ship With her, and her transactions with the com t of France 
hatl been so secret by passing through only that of Vienna, 
that he had not yet been informed of them ; neitlier had 
the project of the treaty of Versailles tlien come to his 
knowledge, or to that of the King of Prussia, nor had 
either of these iirinces yet made any formal advances to 
the other. 

§ XXIV. The first intimation that appealed publicly 
of the negociations of France with tlie Empresb ol Ger- 
many, was, when the Fiench minister. Count d’Aubelerie, 
declared at Vienna, “ That the warlike designs with which 
tlie king his master was charged, weic sufficicnllv confuted 
by his great moderation, of which all Europe hatl manifold 
proofs; that his majesty was peisiiaded this groundless 
charge had given as much indignation to tlieir imperial 
majesties as to himself ; that he was firmly resolved to pre- 
serve to Christendom that traii(|uillity which it enjoyed 
through his good faith, in religiously observing the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle : but tliat if Ins Britannic majesty’s 
allies should take part in the war which was kindled in 
America, by furnishing succours to tlie English, his ma- 
jesty would be autliorized to consider and treat them as 
principals in it.” France likewise made the same decla- 
ration to other courts. 

§ XXV. The words and stipulation in the above-recited 
clause, in the seventli article of the treaty of Great Britain 
with Russia, were looked on as a menace levelled at the 
King of Prussia, who, having some time found means to 
procure a copy of this treaty, and seeing it in that light, 
lioldly declnied, by iiis ministers at all the courts of Eu- 
rope, that he would oppose, witli his utmost force, the en- 
trance of any foreign troops into the empire, under any 
pretence whatever. This aoclaration was jiaiticularly dis- 
leasing to tlie French, who had ahe.idv marched large 
odies of tioops towards the frontiers of the empire, and 
erected several great magazines in Westphalia, with the 
permission of the Elector of Cologn, for which the Eng- 
lish minister at Ins court was, in August, ordered to with- 
draw from thence without taking leave. However, as soon 
as this declaration of the King of Piussia was notified to 
the court of Versailles, they sent an ambassador extraor- 
dinary, the Duke do Niveniois, to Berlin, to try to per- 
suade ins majesti to retract Ins declaration, and enter into 
a new alliance witli tliem. Ills Prussian majesty received 
this ambassador in .sucli a manner, as seemed to denote a 
disposition to agree to every thing he had to propose. This 
awakened in England a jealousy that ins declaration alone 
was not to be relied on, but that it was necessary to bring 
him under some solemn eiigageinent ; especially as the 
French had by this time a numerous army near the Lower 
Rhine, with magazines jirovided for their march .all tlie 
wai to Hanover; and if the King of Prussia suffered them 
lo p.iss through his dominions, th.it electorate must be 
s Will lowed up before the Russian auxiliaries could possibly 
bo brought tliilher, or any army be formed for jirotecting 
II.'’ For this reason a negoclation was set on foot by 
Gieat Britain at Berlin; but as it was not concluded be- 
fore the beginning of t' e next year, we shall defer entering 
into the paiticulars of it, till we come to that period. 

§ XXVi. Meanwhile the French made another attempt 
upon the court of iMadrid, loudly complaining of the tak- 
ing of their two men of war by Boscawen’s sijuadron, be- 
fore any declaration ol war was made, representing it as a 
most unjustifiable proceeding, which threatened a dissolu- 
tion of .all faith amongst nations. This produced a suong 
memorial from Sir Benjamin Keene, our minister at that 
court, importing, “That it w.as well known that the French 
fleet carried troops, ammunition, and every thing necessary 
for defending the countries which the French had unjustly 
usurped m America, and of which the English claimed the 
jiroperty; that the rales of self-defence authorize every 
nation to vender fruitless any attempt that may tend to its 
prejudice ; that this right had been made use of only m 
taking the two French shijis of war; and iliat the distinc- 
tion of place might be interpreted in favour of the English, 

ti Pcrtt.ipa the ricctor nf Hiino\er was inoiearniil of Uic PrnssHn men- 
arcli than of the most Christian kiri", knowinj; with what ease and rapuiity 
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seeing the two ships were taken on the coasts of the coun- 
tries where the contest arose.” In answer to this observa- 
tion, the French minister rejireseiited the vast number of 
ships that had been taken in the Euiopean seas; for in 
fact the English poits soon began to be filled with them in 
consequence of the general orders for making reprisals. But 
the court of Madrid was so far from being persuaded by 
any thing he could say, that it gave his Britannic majesty 
the strongest assurances of its friendship, and of its inten- 
tion to take no pait in the differences between him and 
France, but such as should be conciliatory, and tending to 
restore the public tranquillity. 

§ XXVII. On the other hand his Britannic majesty re- 
quired, as King of Great Britain, the auxiliaries stipulated 
to him by treaty from the empress-queen. But these weie 
refused, under pretence, that as the contest between him 
.ind Fiance related to America only, it was not a case of 
the alliance ; though at the same time the French made nc 
scruple of ow’ning, that they intended to make a powerful 
descent on Great Britain early in the spring. When, a 
little while after, France being employed in making great 
preparations for a land war in Europe, the King of Eng- 
land required her to defend her own possessions, the barrier 
in the Low Countries, with the number of men stipulated 
by treaty, w’liich countries, acquired by English blood, and 
English treasure, had been given to her on that express 
condition, she declared that she could not spare troops for 
that purpose, on account of her dangerous enemy, the King 
ofPiussia; and afterwards, when he was secured by his 
treaty with England, she urged that as a reason for her alli- 
ance with Fr.ance. It must be owned, however, for the sake 
of historical truth, that this w’.as no bad reason, considering 
the power, the genius, and the character of that prince, 
who hovered over her dominions with an army of one 
hundred and fifty thousand veterans. It must likewise 
be owned, that she undertook to procure the French king’s 
consent to a neutrality for Hanover, which would have 
efi’eclu.ally secured that electorate from the invasion of 
every other power but Prussia itself : and it is no strained 
conjecture to suppose, that the dread of this very power 
was the true source of those connexions in Germany, 
which entailed such a ruinous continental war upon Great 
Britain. 

§ XXVIII. Though the English continued to mak 
reprisals upon the Fiench, not only in the seas of America 
but also 111 those of Europe, by’ taking every ship thej 
could meet with, and detaining’ them, their cargoes, an’ 
crews ; yet the French, whether from a consciousness o 
their want of power by sea, or that they might have a mor 
plausible jilea to represent England as the aggressor, wer 
so far from returning these hostilities, that their fleet, whic 
escajied Sir Edward Hawke, having, on the thirteenth 
August, taken the Blandford ship of war with Govern 
Lyttleton on board, going to Carolina, they set the gove 
nor at liberty, as 'oon as the court was informed of tl 
shiji’s being brought into Nantes, and shortly after i 
leased both the sliiji and crew. However, at the same tim 
their pieparations for a land war still went on with gre 
diligence, and their utmost arts and efforts were fruitless 
exerted to jiersuade the Spaniards and Dutch to join wi 
them against Great Britain. 

§ XXIX. In England, the prepaiutions by sea beca 
greater than ever, sever.il new ships of war were put 
commission, and many others taken into the service 
the government : the exportation of gunpowder was f 
bid : the bounties to seamen were continued, and 
number of those that either entered voluntarily, or w 
pressed, increased daily, as did also the captures from 
French, among which was the Esperance, of seventy gn 
taken as she was going from Rochefort to Brest to 
manned. The land forces of Great Britain were likew 
ordered to be augmented ; sever.il new regiments w 
raised, and all half-pav officer^, and the out-pensio 
belonging to Chelsea liospital, were directed to send 
their names, ages, and time of service, in order that s 
of them as were yet able to serve might be emjilo 
again if wanted. The Enghsli uaiy, so early .as in 
month of September of this year, consisted of one shi 
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a hundred and ten guns, five of a hundred guns each, 
tliirteen of ninety, eight of eighty, five of seventy-four, 
twenty-nine of seventy, four of sixty-six, one of sixty-fbur, 
thirty-three of sixty, three of fifty-four, twenty-eight of 
fifty, four of forty-four, thirtv-five of forty, and forty-two 
of twenty, four sloops of war, of eighteen guns eacli, two 
of sixteen, eleven of fourteen, thirteen of twelve, and one 
of ten, besides a great number of bomb-ketches, fire-ships, 
and tenders ; a force sufficient to oppose the united mari- 
time strength of all the poweis in Europe ; ivhilst that of 
the French, even at the end of this year, and including the 
ships then upon the stocks, amounted to no more than six 
ships of eighty guns, twenty-one of seventy-four, one of 
seienty-two, four of seventy, thirty-one of sixty-four, two 
of sixty, six of fifty, and thirty-two frigates. 

§ XXX. Such was the situation of the two kingdoms, 
when, on the thirteenth of November, the parliament met, 
and his majesty opened the session with a speech from the 
throne, in which he acquainted them — “ That the most 
proper measures had been taken to protect our possessions 
in America, and to regain such parts thereof as had been 
encroached upon, or invaded ; that to preserve liis people 
from the calamities of war, as well as to prevent a general 
war from being lighted up in Europe, he had been always 
ready to accept reasonable and honourable terms of accom- 
modation, but that none such had been proposed by 
France : that he had also confined his views and opera- 
tions to hinder France from making new encroachments, 
or suppoiting those a'ready made; to exert his people’s 
right to a satisfaction for hostilities committed in time of 
profound peace, and to disappoint such designs, as, fiom 
vaiious appearances and (ireparations, there was reason to 
think had been formed against his kingdoms and domi- 
nions : that the King of Spam earnestly washed the pre- 
servation of the public tranquillity, and had given assur- 
ances of his intention to continue in the same pacific 
sentiments : that he himself had greatly increased his 
naval aimaments, and augmented his land forces in such 
a manner as might be least burdensome ; and, finally, that 
he had concluded a treaty with the Empress of Itussia, 
and another with the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, which 
should be laid before them.” 

§ XXXr. In answer to this speech, both Houses voted 
most loyal addresses, but not witliout a warm opposition, 
in each, to some of the particular expressions ; for it having 
been proposed in the House of Lords, to insert in their 
address the words following, viz. “That they looked upon 
themselves as obliged, by the strongest ties of duty, grati- 
tude, and honour, to stand by and support his majesty 
in all such wise and necessary measures and engagements 
as his majesty might have taken in vindication of the 
rights of his crown, or to defeat any attempts which might 
be made by France, in resentment for sucli measures, and 
to assist his majesty in disappointing or repelling all such 
enterprises as might be formed, not only .igainst his king- 
doms, but also against any other of his dominions (though 
not belonging to the crown of Great Britain) in case thev 
should he attacked on account of the jiart which bis 
majesty had taken for maintaining the es'.cntial interests 
of his kingdoms;” the inseiting of these words in their 
address was opposed by Earl Temple, and several other 
lords ; because, by the first part of them, they engaged to 
approve of the treaties with Russia and Hesse-Cassel, 
neither of which they bad ever seen : nor could it be suji- 
posed that either of them could be of anv advantage to 
this nation : and by the second jiait of these words it 
seemed to be resolved, to engage this nation in a contin- 
ental connexion for the defence of Hanover, which it was 
impossihle for England to sujiport. and which would be 
so far from being of any advantage to it at sea, or in 
America, that it might at last disible the nation from de- 
fending itself in either of those parts of the world. But 
upon putting the question, the inserting of these words 
was agreed to hy a great majority, and accordingly they 
stand as pait of the address of the House upon that 
occasion. 

§ XXXII. To this remarkable address his majesty re- 
turned the following as remarkable answei : “ My Lords, 
I give voii my hearty thanks for this dutiful and affec- 
tionate address. I see, with the greatest satisfaction, the 


zeal you express for my person and government, and for 
the true interest of your country, which I am determined 
to adhere to. The assurances which you give me for the 
defence of my territories abroad, are a strong proof of your 
affection for me, and regaid for my honour. Nothing 
shall divert me from pursuing those measures which will 
effectually maintain the possessions and rights of my 
kingdoms, and procm-e reasonable and honourable terms 
of accommodation.” — The address of the House of Com- 
mons breathed the same spirit of zeal and gratitude, and 
w’as full of the warmest assurances of a ready support of 
his majesty, and of Ins foreign dominions, if attacked in 
resentment of his maintaining the rights of his crown and 
kingdom ; and his majesty’s answer to it was to the same 
effect as that to the House of Lords. The same, or nearly 
tlie same words, relating to the treaties concluded by his 
majesty, and to the defence of his foreign dominions, w’ere 
proposed to be inseited in this address, which was opposed 
by William Pitt, F’.sq. then paymaster of his majesty’s 
forces ; the Right Hon. Henry Legge, Esq. then chancel- 
lor and under-treasurer of Ins majesty’s exchequer, and one 
of the commissioners of the treasury ; and by several other 
gentlemen in high posts under the government, as well as 
by many others; but, U|ion putting the question, it was by 
a considerable majority agieed to insert the words objected 
to ; and very soon after, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Legge, and most, 
if not all, of the gentlemen who had appeared in the oppo- 
sition, were dismissed from their employments. In the 
meantime, a draft came over from Russia for part of her 
new .subsidy stipulated to that crown ; but some of the 
ministiy, who were then at the bead of the finances, 
refused to pay it, at least before the treaty should be 
apjiroved of by parliament. 

§ XXXIII.'Sir Thomas Robinson had not been long in 
jiossession of the office of secretary of state, before it was 
generally perceived, that, though an honest, well meaning 
man, and a favourite with the king, his abilities were not 
equal to the functions of that post. Much less were they 
so at this juncture, when the nation was on the point of 
being engaged in a difficult and expensive war, and 
plunged into foreign measures and connexions, which 
would require the utmost skill of an able politician to 
render them palatable to the jieople. Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Fox, though tliey scarce ever agreed in any other particu- 
lar, liad generaliv united in opposing his measures, and 
their superior influence in the House of Commons, and 
universally acknowledged abilities, though of very differ- 
ent kinds, had always prevailed, uncommon as it was, to 
see two persons who held considerable places under the 
government, one of them being paymaster-general, and the 
other secretary at war, oppose, upon almost every occasion, 
a secretary of state, who was supposed to know and speak 
the sentiments of his master. Sir Thomas himself soon 
grew sensible of his w'ant of sufficient weight in the senate 
of the nation ; and therefore, of his own accord, on the 
tenth of November, wiseh and dutifully resigned the seals 
of his office to his majesty, who delivered them to Mr. 
Fox, and appointed Sir Tliomas master of the wardrobe, 
with a pension to him during his life, and aftei his death 
to his sons. Lord Barrington succeeded Mr. Fox as 
secretary at war; and soon after Sir George Lxttelton 
was made chancelloi of the exchequer, and a lord of the 
treasury, in the room of Mr. Legge, who had declared 
himself against the new' continental system. However, 
notwithstanding these changes in the ministry, very warm 
debates arose in both Houses, when the treaties of Russia 
and Hesse-Cassel came to be considered by them : some 
of the members were for referring them to a committee; 
but this motion was overruled, in consideration of his 
majesty’s having engaged in them to guard against a storm 
that seemed ready to break upon his electoral dominions, 
merely on account of our quarrel with the French. Thev 
were at length approved of by a majority of three hundred 
and eighteen against one hundred and tw’enty-six, in the 
House of Commons ; and by eighty-four against eleven, 
in the House of Lords. 

§ XXXIV. The House of Commons then proceeded to 
provide for the service of the ensuing year, and for the de- 
ficiencies of the provisions for the foimer. Fifty thousand 
seamen, including nine thousand one hundred and thirty- 
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eight marines, were voted, on the Uventy-founli of Novem- 
ber, for the service of tlie year one thousand seven liumired 
and fifty-six, together with two millions six hundred thou- 
sand pounds for their maintenance, and thirty-four tliou- 
sand two hundred and sixty-three land soldiers, with nine 
hundred and thirty tliousand six hundred and three pounds, 
SIX shillings, and nine pence for their support. An hnndted 
tliousand pounds were voted as a subsidy to the Empress 
of Russia; fifty-four thousand one hundred and forty 
pounds, twelve shillings, and sixpence, to tlie Landgrave 
of Ilesse-Cassel ; and ten thousand pounds to the Elector 
of Bavaria. 

§ XXXV. During these transactions, the public was 
overwhelmed with consternation, by the tidings of a dread- 
ful earthquake, which, on the fiist of November, shook all 
Spain and Portugal, and many other places in Europe, and 
laid the city of Lisbon in ruins. W hen the news of this 
great calamity first readied England, it was feared the 
consequences of it might afl'ect our public credit, consider- 
ing the vast interest whicli the F/uglish merchants had in 
tlie Portuguese trade : but fortunately, it afterwards proved 
mconsideiable, in comparison of what had been appre- 
hended : the quarter in which the English chiefly lived, 
and wliere they had their warehouses, having suffered the 
least of any part of the city; and most of the English 
merchants then residing theie, together with their families, 
being at their country-houses to avoid the insults- to which 
they might have been exposed from the Portuguese popu- 
lace, during tlie celebration of their mita-da-fe, which was 
ke[it that very day. Tlie two first shocks of this dreadful 
visitation continued near a quarter of an hour, after which 
the water of the river Tagus rose perpendicularly above 
twenty feet, and subsided to its natural bed in less than a 
minute. Great numbeis of houses, of which this city then 
contained about thirty-six thousand, extending in length 
ne.ar six miles, in form ot a ciescent, on the ascent of a 
lull, upon the north shore of the mouth of the river Tagus, 
within nine miles from the ocean, were ihiown down by 
the repeated commotions of the earth, together with several 
magnificent churches, monasteiies, and public buildings. 
But what entirely completed the rum of this then most 
opulent capital of the Portuguese dominions, was a de- 
vouring conflagration, paitlj foiiuitous or natural, but 
chiefly occasioned by a set of impious villains, who, 
unawed by the tremendous scene at that veiy instant 
passing before their eyes, with a w ickedness scarcely to be 
< ledited, set fire even to the falling edifices in diffeient 
pans of the city, to inciease the general confusion, that 
thev might have the better opportunity to rob and plunder 
their already desolated fellow’-citizcns. Out of three 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, which Lisbon was 
then supposed to contain, about ten thousand nciished by 
this calamity ; and the survivors, deprived of tlieir habita- 
tions, and destitute even of the necessaries of life, were 
forced to seek for shelter in the open fields. 

§ XXXVI. As soon as his majesty received an account 
of this deplorable event, from his ambassador at the court 
of Madrid, he sent a message to both Houses of parliament, 
on the twenty-eighth of November, acquainting them 
therewith, and desiring their concurrence and assistance 
towards speedily relieving the unhappy sufferers ; and the 
parliament thereupon, to the honour of British humanity, 
unanimously voted, on the eighth of December, a gift of 
an hundred thousand pounds for the distressed peojiie of 
Portugal. A circumstance which enhances the merit of 
this action is, that though the English themselves were, at 
that very time, in great want of grain, a considerable jiart 
of the sum was sent in corn, (lour, rice, and a large quan- 
tity of beef from Ireland ; supplies which came verv 
seasonably for the poor Portuguese, who were in actual 
want of the necessaries of life. Their king was so aflectcd 
by this instance of British generosity, that, to show his 
gratitude for the timely relief, he ordered lilr. Casties, the 
British resident at his court, to give the preference, in the 
distribution of these supplies, to the Biitish subjects who 
had suffered by the earthquake: accordingly, about a 
thirtieth part of the provisions, and two thousand pounds 
in money, were set apait for that purpose ; and his Poilu- 
guese majesty returned Ins thanks, in very warm terms, to 
the British Clown and nation. 
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§ XXXVII. The report of an intended invasion of these 
kingdoms by the French increasing daily, on the twenty- 
second day of January Lord Barrington, as secietary of 
war, laid before the House an estimate for defraying the 
charge of ten new regiments of foot, over and above the 
thirty-four thousand two hundred and sixty-three land 
soldiers before ordered to be raised ; and a sum of ninety- 
one thousand tune hundred and nineteen pounds, ten 
shillings, was voted for these additional forces : upon 
another estimate presented a little after by the same lord, 
and founded upon the same reasons, for raising, for the 
further defence of the kingdom, eleven tioops of light 
dragoons, foru-nine thousand six hundred and twenty- 
eight pounds, eleven shillings, and three pence, were voted 
for the ensuing year : together with eighty-one thousand 
one hundred and seventy-eight pounds, sixteen shillings, 
for a regiment of foot to be raised in North America; two 
hundred and ninelj-eight thousand five hundred and 
thirty-four pounds, seventeen shillings, and ten pence half- 
penny, for the maintenance of our forces already establish- 
ed in our American colonies : and seventy-nine thousand 
nine hundred and fifteen pounds, six shillings, for six 
regiments of foot from Ireland, to serve in North America 
and the East Indies. Besides all these supplies, Mr. Fox, 
on the twenty-eighth of January, presented to the House a 
message from the king, desiring them to take into con- 
sideration the faithful services of the people of New 
England, and of some other parts of North America ; upon 
winch one hundred and fifteen thousand pounds more 
weie voted, and five thousand pounds as a reward to Sir 
William Johnson in particular. In short, including several 
other sums, as well for defraying the expense of the army 
and navy, as for a subsidy of twenty thousand pounds to 
the King of Prussia, and one hundred and tw-enty-one 
thousand four hundred and forty-seven pounds, two shil- 
lings, and sixpence, for Ilanovefiaii troops, of which two 
last articles further notice will be taken hereafter, the whole 
of the supplies granted by parliament in this session 
amounted to seven millions two hundred and twentv-nine 
thousand onehundredand seventeen pounds, four shillings, 
and sixpence three farthings. For raising this sum, 
besides the malt tax, and the land tax of four shillings in 
the pound, the whole produce of the sinking fund, from 
the fifth of January one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-six, till It should amount to one million five hundred 
and fifU-five thousand nine hundred and fifty-five pounds, 
tdevon shillings, and eleven pence halfpenny, was ordered 
to be applied thereunto; together with a million to be 
raised by loans or exchequer bills, at three per cent, inte- 
rest: one million five hundred thousand pounds to be 
raised by the sale of redeemable annuities at three and a 
half percent, and five hundied thousand pounds to b 
raised by a lottery, at three per cent. All which sums 
with eighty-threc thousand four hundred and twelv 
pounds, two shillings, and five pence halfpenny, then re 
mmning in the exchequer, amounted to seven million 
four iumdred and twenty-seven thousand two liundre 
and sixty, one pounds, five shillings, and seven pence. 

§ XXXi’IIl. The clause inserted in the mutiny hi 
last year, subjecting all officers and soldiers raised i 
America, by authority of the respective governors 
governments theic, to the same rules, and articles of wa 
and the same penalties and punishments, ns the Britis 
forces were liable to ; the act passed at the same time f 
regulating the marine forces, while on shore, and that f 
the most speedy and effectual manning of his majesty 
navy; were not only confirmed now; but it was furth 
enacted, with lespect to this last, ns well as for the mo 
speedy and effectual recruiting of his maiesty’s land fore 
that the commissioners appointed by the present i 
should be empowered to raise and levy within their i 
spective jurisdictions, such able-bodied men as did 
follow any lawful calling or emidoyment ; or had not so 
other lawful and sufficient suppoit; and might ord 
wheiever and whenever they jile.ised, a general search 
be made for such persons, in order to their being brou 
before them to be examined ; nay, that the paiish or to 
officers might, without any such order, search for and 
cure such persons, in order to convey them before 
said commissioners to be examined ; that if any tl 
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commissioners should find any jierson, so hrouKht before 
them, to be rvithm the above description, and if the re- 
cruiting officer attending should judge him to be a man 
fit for his majesty’s service, they' should cause him to be 
delivered to such officer, who might secure him in any 
place of safety provided by the justices of peace for that 
purpose, or even in any public prison ; and that every 
such man was from that time to be deemed a listed sol- 
dier, and not to be taken out of his majesty’s service by 
any process, other than for some criminal matter. Nothing 
could mord plainly show either the zeal of the pailiament 
for a vigorous prosecution of the war, or their confidence 
in the justice and moderation of our ministry, than their 
agreeing to this act, which was to continue in force till the 
end of the next session; and iihicli, in the hands of a 
wicked and enterprising administration, might have been 
made such a use of, as would hat e been inconsistent with 
that security which, is provided by our happy constitution 
for the liberty of the subject. 

§ XXXIX. The next object of the immediate attention 
of parliament in this session was the raising of a new re- 
giment of foot in North America; for which purpose the 
sum of eighty-one thousand one hundred and sereiity -eight 
pounds, sixteen shillings, to which the estimate thereof 
amounted, was voted. This regiment, which was to con- 
sist of four battalions of a thousand men each, was intend- 
ed to be raised chiefly out of the Germans and Swiss, 
who, for many years past, had aniiuallv transported them- 
selves in great numbers to the British plantations in Ame- 
rica, where waste lands had been assigned them upon the 
frontiers of the provinces; but, very injudii lously, no caie 
had been taken to intermix them with the English inha- 
bitants of the place. To this circumstance it is owing, 
that they have continued to coriespond and conveise only 
with one another ; so that very few of them, even of those 
who have been born there, have yet learned to speak or 
understand the English tongue. However, as they were 
all zealous protestaiits, and in general strong hardy men, 
and accustomed to theclimate, it was judged that a regiment 
of good and faithful soldiers might be raised out of them, 
particularly proper to oppose the Fienth : but to this end 
It was necessary to appoint some officers, especially subal- 
terns, who understood military discipline, and could speak 
the German language ; and as a sufficient number of such 
could not be found among the English officers, it was ne- 
cessary to bring over and grant commissions to several 
German and Swiss officers and engineers ; but as this step, 
by the act of settlement, could not be taken without the au- 
thority of parbament, an act was now passed for enabling 
his majesty to grant commissions to a certain number of fo- 
reign piotestants, who had served abroad as officeis or en-. 
gineers, to act and rank as officers or engineers in America 
only. An act xvas likewise passed in this session, strictly 
forbidding, under pain of death, anj- of his majesty’s sub- 
jects to serve as office'-s under the Irench king, or to enlist 
as soldiers in his service, without his majesty’s previous li- 
cense ; and also for obliging such of his majesty’s subjects as 
should, in timeto come, accept of commissions in the Scotch 
brigade in the Dutch service, to take the oaths of allegiance 
and abjuration, on pain of forfeiting five hundred pounds. 

§ XL. As It had been resolved in the beginning of the 
preceding summer, to build vessels of force upon the lake 
Ontario, an act was now passed for extending the ma- 
ritime laws of England, relating to the government of his 
majesty’s ships and forces by sea, to such officers, sea- 
men, and others, as should serve on board his majesty’s 
ships or vessels employed upon the lakes, great waters, or 
rivers in North America: and also, but not without oppo- 
sition to this last, for the better recruiting of his majesty’s 
forces upon the continent of America : to which end, by 
a new clause now added to a former act, a recruiting 
officer was empowered to enlist and detain an indented 
servant, even though his master should leclaim him, upon 
paying to the master such a sum as two justices of peace, 
within the precinct, should adjudge to be a reasonable 

c Anion" other objects of the attention of the lecislatuie of the country, 
ten thousand pounQS uere granted toi makini: the n^er Nore naMC'^ble 
troin the city ot Kilkenny to the town of InneMalee; twenty thousand 
pounds towauis carrying on an inlanfl naMC'atmn from the etty of 
Dublin to the ri'.er Shannon . tour thousand pounds tor making the river 
Kewry na\ifiable; a thousand pounds a>car tor two years, for the 


equivalent for the original purchase-money, and die re- 
maining time such servant might have to .sene. 

§ XLI. The intestine broils of Ireland were happily 
composed this year, by the prudent management ot the 
IMarquis of Ilaitmgton, lord-lieutenant of that kingdom. 
By his steady and disinterested conduct, his candour and 
liuraanity, the Irish were not only brought to much better 
temper, even among themselves, than they weie betore their 
late outrageous riots and dangerous dissensions happened : 
but also prevailed upon to acquiesce in the measures of 
England, without this last being obliged to give up any 
one point of her superiority. The leading men in the par- 
liament of Ireland were the first that conformed ; and 
though the ferment continued very high for some time 
after, among the middling and lower ranks of people, it 
was at length entirely allaved by the wisdom of the loid- 
lieutenant, and the excellent law, which he encouraged 

and passed for the benefit of that iiation.*^ The P 

of Ireland, who had been very busy in fomenting many of 
the late disU'rbances, was, by Ills majesty’s command, 
struck off tlie list of privy-counsellors : arid tlie greatest 
part of tlio<e patriots wbom faction bad turned out of 
their employments there were reinstated with honour. 

§ XLII.’Tiie parliament of England, which had ad- 
journed on the twenty-third of December, met again : the 
House of Commons on the thirteenth of ^ ^ 
January, and the Loids on the nineteenth. ■ ■ i- ■ 

On the’ sixteenth of the same month, the treaty between 
Ills Britannic majesty and the King of Prussia was signed, 
importing, that, for the defence of their common country, 
Germany,and in order topreserveherpeaceand tranquillity, 
winch It was feared was in danger of being disturbed on ac- 
count of the disputes in America, the two kings, for that 
end only, entered into a coin ention of neutrality, by which 
they reciprocally bound themselves not to suffer foreign 
troops of any nation whatsoever to enter into Germany, or 
pass through it, during the troubles aforesaid, and the con- 
sequences that might result from them ; but to oppose the 
same with their utmost might, in order to secure Germany 
from the calamities of war, maintain her fundamental laws 
and constitutions, and preserve her peace uninterrupted. 
Thus, the late treaty with Russia was viitually renounced. 
Then majesties, moreovei, seized this favourable opportu- 
nity to adjust the differences that bad subsisted between 
them, in relation to the remainder of the Silesia loan, due 
to the subjects of his Britannic majesty, and the indem- 
nification claimed by the subjects of his IPrussian majesty 
for their losses by sea during the late war ; so that the at- 
tachment laid oii ’the said debt was agreed to be taken off, as 
soon as the ratification of this treaty should he exchanged. 

§ XLI II. On the twenty-first of January the House took 
into consideration the laws then in hemg relating to the 
militia of this kingdom ; and finding them insufficient, 
oidered a new bill to be prepared, and brought in, for the 
better regulating of the militia forces in the several coun- 
ties of England. A bill was accordingly jirepared to that 
effect, and presented to the House on the twelfth of March 
by the Hon. Charles Townsliend, Esq. who, to his honour, 
w'as one of the chief piomoters of it. After receiving 
many amendments in the House of Commons, it was on 
the tenth of May passed, and sent to the Lords : but seve- 
ral objections being made to it by some of the peers, and 
It seeming to them that some further amendments weie 
still necessary, which they thought they could not in that 
session spare time to consider so maturely as the impoit- 
ance of tlie subject lequiied, a negative of fiftv-nine against 
twcnty-tliiee was put ujion the motion for passing the 
bill; though every one must have been sensible, not only of 
the propiiety, but even of the absolute necessity, of such 
a law, which was aidently desired by the whole nation. 

§ XLIV. On the tw'ehty-seventli of May his majesty 
went to the House of Peers, and, after having given the 
royal assent to the bills then depending, thanked his par- 
liament, in a speech from the throne, for their vigorous and 
effectual support. He acquainted them, that the injuries 

encoufAffement of Lnchsli protestant sclioola: several sums to be dis- 
tributed in premiums, for tlie encourasement of the cambric, hempen, and 
flaxen inanufactures , and three hundred thousand pounds to bis maiesty, 
towards supporting the ^e\erai branches of the establishment, and for de- 
fraying the expenses ot the government for two j'tais. 
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and liostililies which had been for some time committed 
by the Frencii against Ins dominions and subjects^ were 
then followed by the actual invasion of the island of Mi- 
norca, though guaranteed to him by all the great powers 
in Europe, and particularly by the French king : that he 
had, therelore, found himself obliged, in vindication of the 
honour of his crown, and of the rights of his iieople, to de- 
claie war in form against France; and that he relird on 
the divine iirotection, and the vigorous assistance of hi>. 
faithful subjects, in so just a cause The pailianicnt was 
then ndjoiiined to the eighteenth of .Tune ; and from llieiite 
afterwards to the eighteenth of July, and then it was pro- 
rogued. 


CHAT. V 


S I. Letter finmM.Itoulll. W‘H’',"rl"r.' nf.l'te 4 I L't t^ <«■• ■^tioio 
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tn till- .limaton th.r. ^ \l.. A<l«h mini frmltiM ex r 
ciMil on Mr l!ohxi.U ^ M I. 11. solution ncaimt Aneru J M.l , 
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§ I In- the moiilli of January Mr. Fov, 

A P I7.W ijiiyiy np|ioiiilcd secrctan of sl.ite, ri'ccivod 
a letter from M 'llomllc. minister and sccrclarv of stale 
for foicign affairs to the King of 1 Giitcc, c\'|insttihilmg in 
the name of liis sovereign, iiiioii tlic orders and nislruttions 
for coniinitling hostilities, winch his llrUanmc map-stv had 
given to General Itraddock and Admiral Bosc.iweii, in 
diametrical opposilioii to the most solcinii assurances so 
often reiicatcil by word of mouth as well as iii writing. lie 
complained of the insult which liad been oireri'd to his 
inasler’.s (l.ig in attacking and taking two oflns ships iii the 
open sea, wiilioiit any previous dccl.iralion of war; as also 
by commilling depredations on the commerce of his most 
cfinstiaii majestv’s snhjccLs, m contempt of the law of na- 
tions, tlic faith of treaties, and the usages rstahlished among 
ciiilizcd nations, lie said, tlie senliineiits and character 
of his Britaniiic inajesty gave the king Ins master room to 
expect that at Ins return to I.ondoii he would disavow tlic 
conduct of Ins admiralty ; hut seeing that, inste.id of 
punishing, lie rather encouraged those who had been guilty 
of such depredations, liis most clirislian majesty would he 
deemed deficient in what he owed to his own ghin, the 
dignilj of Ills rrown, and the defence of liis [leople, if he 
deferred any longer demanding a signal reparation for the 
outrage done to the Freiith (lag, and tiic damage sustained 
by Ins subjects. He, therefore, demanded immediate and 
full restltulioii of all the rreiich ships whicli, contrary t<> 
law and decorum, had been l.iken hv tlic English navy, 
togetlicr with the oflh ers, soldiers, mariners, guns, stores, 
and merchandise. He fleel.ired, that should this resiiin- 
tion he made, he should he willing to engage in a iiegocia- 
lion for what further satisfai tion he might claim, and con- 
tinue desirous to sec the diflereuees relating to America 
delcrmined by a solid and cquiiahle atcomiiiodatioii; bnl 
if, contrary to all hopes, these demands should he rejected, 
he would consider such a denial of justice as the most au- 
tlicnlic declaration of war, and as a formed design in the 
court of London to disturb the peace of Europe, 'lo tins 
jieremplorv remonstrance the British secretiii) w.is dirct led 


to answer, That tlimigh the King of England would 
readily consent to an equitable and solid accommodation ; 
he would not comply with the demand of immediate and 
full restitution tis a p’lehminary condition ; for his majesty 
liad taken no steps but such as were rendered just and in- 
dispensable by llie hostilities which the French began in 
time of luofoiind peace, and a projier regard for his own 
hniiour, ihe rights and possessions of Ins crown, and the 
security of his kingdoms. , , , 

^ 11. Without all doubt the late transactions had afford- 
eirspecious aigiimeiils for both nations to impeach the 
conduct of e.ich other. The French court, conscious of 
lliiur oiicroaclimeiits in Nova Scotia, affected to draw- a 
shade over these, as particulars belonging to a disputed 
Icrritorv, and to divert the attention to the hanks of the 
Ohio, wheie Jainonville and Ins detachment had been at- 
tacked and m.issacred bv the Englisli, without the least 
jirovocation. They likewise inveighed against the cajitiire 
of their ships before any declaration of war, as flagrant 
acts of piracy ; ami some neutral powers of Eurojie seemed 
to consider them in the same point ol view. It was cer- 
tainly liigli lime lo check the indolence of the French by 
force of arms, and surely this might have been as eflectu- 
ally and expeditiously exerted under the usual sanction ol 
a formal declamlioii ; the omission of which exjio>.ed the 
adininistratioii to the censure of oiir neighbours, and fixed 
the imputation of fraud and freehooting on the heginning 
of the war. The minisiry was said to have delayed the 
ceremony of iiroiioimcmg war from [lohtical consideiatioiis, 
supiiosing that, should the French he jirovoked into the 
first declaration of this kind, the jiowers of Europe would 
consider his most Christian majesty as the acgiessor, and 
(■real Britain would reap all the fruils of the defensive 
alliances in which she had engaged. But nothing could 
he more weak and frivolous than such a conjecture. The 
aggiessor is he who first violates the peace: and eieiy ally 
wail interpret the aggression according to his own interest 
and comemeiice. '1‘lie administration niaintainod the nji- 
|)carancc of c.indoiir in the midst of llicir hostilities. The 
merchant ships, of which a great number had been taken 
from the French, were not sold and divided among the 
captors, accord mg to the practice of war; hut carefully 
seipiestered with all their cargoes and eflccts, in oider lo 1 e 
restored to their right owners, m case the disputes helween 
the two nations should not he prodnclivo ol an open riip- 
tiire. In this pariiciilar, however, it was juiy that a little 
common sense liad not been blended wiili llieir bonourablc* 
inlenlioii. Great part of the cargoes consisted of fish, ami 
other jicnshahle commodities, which were left to rot and 
putrefy, ami afterwards thrown oierhoard to jiretent con- 
tagion’; so that the owners and cajitors weiu equally dis- 
appointed, and the value of them lost to both nations. 

i ill. The court of X'ersailles, while they (uesented rc- 
inonstr.mces which they knew would prove iiiefrccliral, and 
exclaimed against the' condiicl of Gical Britain with all 
llie aris of c,ilniniiy and exaggeration at every court in 
Cliristemlom, continued ncserlheless to make s’licii prcjia- 
rations as denoted a design to jiroscciile the war with iin- 
coiiunon vigour. Thev began lo repair and fortify Dun- 
kirk : orders were published, tliat all British subjects 
shouid quit the ilomimoiis of France : many English ses- 
sels were seized m the diflcrent jiorts of that kingdom, 
and their crews sent lo prison. At the same time an edict 
was issued, muling the Frcncli suhjccls to upiip priva- 
teer-., ofleiing a picmiuni of forty hvres for every gim, and 
as iiincli for even man tlicv should take from the enemy ; 
ami promising, Ihal, m case a jieacc shoiid he speedily con- 
cluded, the king would purchase the iirii.iloer.s at prime 
cost. They employed great iiiinihers of artificers ami sea- 
men m equiiijiing a formidable squadron of shqis at Brest ; 
and asseinhlmg a strong body of land forces, us svell as a 
oonsiilerable number of transjiorts, ihicatemd the island of 
Great Britain with a dangerous iinasion. 

§ IV. The English people were seized with consterna- 
limi ; the inmistry were alarmed am! pirplcxcd. Colonel 
Yorke, the British resident at the Hague, was ouh red hv Ins 
inaiests to make requisition of the six thousand men whom 
the’ Slales-geiioral are obliged by treaty lo furnisb, w-lien 
Great Biitam shall be tbreateiied with an invasion; and 
III relinmrv be presented a memoiuil for ibis purpose. 
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Monsieur d’Affry, the Frendi l;in;;’s minister at the Hajcne, 
havinn; received intimation of his demand, produced a 
counter-memorial from his master, charging the English 
as the aggiessor, and giving tlie States-general plainly to 
understand, that, should they grant the succours demanded 
by Great Britain, he would consider their compliances as 
an act of hostility against himself. The Dutch, though 
divided among themselves by faction, were unatiimouslv 
averse to any measure that might involve them in the ap- 
proaching war Their commerce was in a great measure 
decayed, and their finances were too mucli exhausted to 
admit of an immediate augmentation of their forces, which 
for many other reasons they strove to avoid. They fore- 
saw a great increase of trade in their adhering to a punc- 
tual neutrality ; they were afraid of the French by land, 
and jealous of the English by sea ; and, perhaps, enjoyed 
the prospect of seeing these two proud and powerful nations 
humble and impoverish each other. Ceitain it is, the 
States-general protracted their answer to Mr. Yorke’s me- 
morial by such affected delays, that the court of London 
perceived their intention, and, in order to avoid the morti- 
fication of a flat denial, the king ordered his resident to 
acquaint the princess regent, that he would not insist 
upon this demand. The States, thus freed from their per- 
plexity, at length delivered an answer to Mr. Yorke, in 
which they expatiated on the difficulties tliey were laid 
under, and thanked his Diitannic majesty for having freed 
them by his declaration from that embarrassment into 
which they were thrown by his first demand and the 
counter-memorial of the French minister. The real senti- 
ments of those people, however, more plainly appeared in 
the iireviotis resolution delivered to the States of Holland 
hy tlie towns of Amsterdam, Dort, Haerlem, Gouda, Rot- 
terdam, and Enckhuysen, declaring flatly that England 
was uncontroveitibly the aggiessor in Europe, by seizing 
a considerable number of French vessels ; that the threat- 
ened invasion of Great Britain did not affect the republic’s 
guarantee of the protestaiit succession, inasmuch as it was 
only tntended to obtain repaiation for the injury sustained 
by the subjects of his most Christian majesty ; finally, that 
the succours demanded could be of no advantage to the 
King of England ; as it appeared by the declaration of liis 
most Christian majesty, that their granting these succours 
would immediately lay them under a necessity of demand- 
ing, in their turn, assistance from Great Britain. From 
tins way of arguing, the English may perceive what they 
have to expect in cases of emergency from the friendship 
of their nearest allies, who must always be furnished with 
the same excuse, whenever they find it convenient or 
necessary to their own interest. Such a consideration, 
joined to other concuiring motives, ought to induce the 
British legislature to withdraw its dependence from all 
foreign connexions, and provide such a constitutional force 
within Itself, as will be fully sufficient to baffle all the 
efforts of an external enemy. The apprehensions and dis- 
traction of the people at this juncture plainly evinced the 
expediency of such a national force ; hut diffeient parties 
were divided in their opinions about the nature of such a 
provision. Some of the warmest friends of their country 
proposed a well regulated militia, as an institution that 
would effectually answer the purpose of defending a wide 
extended sea-coast from invasion ; while, on the other hand, 
this proposal was ridiculed and lefuted as impracticable 
or useless by all the retainers to the couit, and all the 
officers of the standing army. In the meantime, as the 
experiment could not be immediately tried, and the piesent 
juncture demanded some instant determination, recourse 
was had to a foreign remedy. 

§ \’. Towards the latter end of March, the king sent a 
written message to parliament, intimating, that he had re- 
ceived repeated advices, from different persons and places, 
that a design had been formed by the French court to in- 
vade Great Britain or Ireland ; and the great preparations 
of forces, ships, artillery, and warlike stores, then notori- 
ously making in the ports of France opposite to the British 
coasts, together with the language of the French ministers 
in some foieign couits, left little room to doubt the reality 
of such a design ; that his m.ijesty had augmented his 
forces both by sea and land, and taken proper measures 
and precautions for putting his kingdom in a posture of 


defence: that, in order fiirthei to strengthen himself, he 
had made a requisition of a body of Hessian troops, pur- 
suant to the late treaty, to be forthwith brought ovei, and 
for that purpose ordeied transports to be firefiared ; that he 
doubted not of being enabled and snnpoited by his parlia- 
ment in taking such measures as might be conducive to an 
end so essential to the honour of his crown, the pieserva- 
tionof the protestant religion, and the laws and liberties of 
these kingdoms. This message was no sooner received, 
than both Houses voted, composed, and presented, very 
w.arm and affectionate addresses, in which his majesty was 
thanked for the requisition he had made of the Hessian 
troops ; a measure which, at any other time, would have 
been stigmatized w’lth all the satire and rhetoric of the 
opposition. 

§ VI. Even this precaution was not thought sufficient to 
secure the island, and quiet the terrors of the people. In 
a few' days Mr. Fox, the new minister, encouraged by the 
unanimity which had appeared so conspicuous m the 
motions for the late addresses, ventured to move again, in 
the House of Commons, that another address should be 
presented to the king, beseeching his majesty, that for the 
more effectual defence of this island, and for the better 
secuiity of the religion and liberties of his subjects, against 
the threatened attack by a foreign enemy, lie xvould be 
graciously pleased to order twelve battalions of his electoral 
troops, together with the usual detachment of artilleiy, to 
be forthwith brought into this kingdom. There was a 
considerable party m the House, to whom such a motion 
was odious and detestable : but considering the critical 
situation of affairs, they were afraid that a direct opposition 
might expose them to a more odious suspicion : they, there- 
fore, moved for the order of the day, and insisted on the 
question’s being put upon that motion ; but it was carried 
in the negative by a considerable majority, which also 
agieed to the other proposal. The resolution of the House 
was communicated to the Lords, who unanimously con- 
curred ; and their joint address being presented, his ma- 
jesty assured them he would immediately comply with 
their request. Accordingly, such expedition was used, 
that in the course of the next month both Hanoverians and 
Hessians arrived in England, and encamped in different 
parts of the kingdom. — As the fears of an invasion subsided 
in the minds of the people, their antipathy to these foreign 
auxiliaries emerged. They were beheld with the eyes of 
jealousy, suspicion, and disdain. They were treated with 
contempt, reserve, and rigour. The ministry was execrated 
for having reduced the nation to such a low circumstance 
of disgrace, as that they should owe their security to Ger- 
man mercenaries. There were not wanting some incendi- 
aries, who circulated hints and insinuations, that the king- 
dom had been purposely left unprovided ; and that the 
natives of South Britain had been formally subdued and 
expelled bv a body of Saxon auxiliaries, whom they had 
hired for their preservation. In a word, the doubts and 
suspicions of a people natuially blunt and jealous were 
inflamed to such a degree of animosity, that nothing would 
have restrained them fiom violent acts of outrage, but the 
most orderly, modest, and inoffensive behaviour by which 
both the Hanoverians and Hessians were distinguished. 

§ VII. Under the cloak of an invading armament, which 
engrossed the attention of the British nation, the French 
were actually employed in preparations for an expedition, 
which succeeded according to their wish. In the begin- 
ning of the year, advice was received that a French squad- 
ron would soon be in a condition to sail from Toulon ; this 
was afterwards confirmed by repeated intelligence, not only 
from foreign gazettes, but also from English ministers and 
consuls residing in Spain and Italy. They affirmed that 
the Toulon squadron consisted of twelve or fifteen ships of 
the line, with a great number of transports ; that they were 
supplied with provisions for two months only, conse- 
quently could not be intended for Ameiica; and that 
strong'bodies of troops were on their march from different 
parts of the French dominions to Dauphind and Provence 
in order to be embarked. Notwithstanding these particu- 
lars of information, wliieh plainly pointed out Minorca as 
the object of their expedition; notwithstanding the exten- 
sive and important commerce carried on by the subjects of 
Great Britain in the Mediterranean ; no care was taken to 
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send thither a squadron of siiips capable to protect the 
trade, and frustrate the desiftns of the enerny. That great 
province was left to a few inconsiderable ships and frigates, 
winch could serve no other purpose than that of carrying 
intelligence from port to port, and enriching their com- 
manders, by making prize of merchant vessels. Nay, the 
ministry seemed to pay little or no regard to the remon- 
strance of General Biakeney, deputy governor of Minoiea, 
wlio, in lepeated advices, represented the weakness of the 
garrison Mliich he commanded in St. Philip’s castle, the 
chief fortress on the island. Far from strengthoning the 
garrison with a proper reinforcement, tliev did not eioii 
send thither the officers belonging to it, who weie in Eng- 
land ujiGn leave of absence, nor give diicitmns for anv 
vessel to transpoit them, until tlie French aimamciit nas 
ready to make a descent upon that isl.nid " 

^ VIII. At length, the destination of the cnemi’s fleet 
being universally knon ii, the mitiisliy '■pemed to loiise from 
their lethargy, and, like ])ersoiis suddenly waking, acted 
with liuiry and iirecipitatum. Instead of detaching a 
squadion that in all respects should be superior to the 
Frencli fleet in the Mediterranean, and bestowing the 
command of it upon an officer of approved courage and 
activity, they allotted no more than ton ships of the line 
for this seryfee, \esting the command of them in Admiral 
Ilyng, who luid neycr met with any occasion to signalize 
his courage, and whose character was not ven,' popular in 
the navy ; but Mr. West, the second in command, w.as a 
gentleman universally respected for bis probity, ability, and 
resolution. The ton ships destn cd for this expedition, 
were but in ven ludinercut order, poorly manned, and 
iinproiidcd with either hospital or firc-ship. They sailed 
from Spilhead on the seventh day of April, having on 
boaid, ns p.iit of their complement, a regiment of soldiers 
to be landed at Gibraltar, with M.iioi-Genoral Stewait, 
Lord F.flingham, and Colonel Cornw.ilbs, whose regiments 
were in garrison at Minorca ; about fortj inferior ofliier-., 
and near one hundred recruits, ns a reiiiforccment to St. 
l^liibp’s foi tress. 

§ IX. After all the intelligence which bad been receive’, 
one would imagine the goiernmcnt of F.iiglaud was still 
Ignorant of t'le ciieiin’s force and destiiiatioii ; for the iii- 
sinictioiis delivered to Admiral Ilviig imported, that, on 
Ins .nriv.il at Gibraltar, he should niqiiire whether any 
Flench squadron had passed through the straits; and that 
being certified in the aflirmative, .is it was probably design- 
ed for North Americ.i. he should immcdiateh det.ich 
Reai-Adniiral West to Louishouig, on the island of Cape- 
Ereton, with such a number of ships as, when joined with 
those at llalif.iv, would coiislitute a force su|)erior to the 
armament of the enemy. On the second day of May, 
Admiral Bjng airived at Gibr.iltai, yy’ ere he found Cap- 
tain Kdgecumbe, with the Piiiicess Louisa ship of yvar, 
and a sloop, yvlio informed him that the French armament, 
commanded by Itl. do la G.ilissonuicre, consislmg of 
thirteen ships of the line, yyiih a great number of trans- 
ports, ba\ mg on board a body of fifteen thousand land 
forces, had sailed from Toulon on the tenth day of April, 
and made a descent upon the island of Jlinorca, from 
wlieiite he (Captain Edgecuiiibc) had been obliged to re- 
tire at tlieir appro.ich. General Foyvke, who commanded 
at Gibraltar, liad reieived two successive orders from the 
secretary at w.ir with respect to bis sparing a battalion of 
troops to be transported by Mr. 13) ng, as a icinforccinei t 
to iNIniorca ; but as the tyvo orders appeared inconsistent 
or equivocal, a council of yy.ar yvas consulled, and the inajo- 
ritv yvere of opinion that no troogs should be sent from 
thence to Minorca, except a detachment to supply the de- 
ficiency m the little squadron of Ca])laiii Edgccumbe, yyho 

a iMs witli plrnsure wc tlu> opnaitniii!\ of rfcnrditi? .in ins*anrt» 
of atnf patriotism in .i lintt-ii tiflmr, wfncli li,»\e iltMio 

liohoiir to Oie cli tr.u tir ol a flnin.iii Iriltiim*. i si[ tmn ('uiini’n:l> on. .•n.tc* 
compltslirtj >onnL’ pentkman, wlio .utnl <n!:inf*r«n^Moiui «i Minoun, 
ItniK prelorrtd to .1 m,ijont\ .it linme..in’l i«<.dlnt tains rfcnnint h\ dii 
e‘\pre^3 onler. Ibid rriMin tf w itli liis f to k 1 . uj 1» »U , wIotp In* 
Wditcfl for thf* n[)pnrtiinit\ ot .t «^htp liouiid for t ii_*t md. n tipii fii> tetc i«<i| 
cpririii) iiitpllieenre the 1 luuii .irm.imint wtis tltstinxi foi tin pl.<rt* 
lie l).id qiiiitt d, 1 Ijs la«U . uliom he ti ii'h rl\ Imui, « .is jiist Iopm d.and 
two of Ins <(nldrMi rt d.«nc*rousls til ot the sntal pox il< rptolltrhii 
th.tf the duet en_jne»r nt Mnmrt.i w.is ndirm, .tnd imfftrl dts.diUil In the 
jroiit, .md th.if ihiiiL's weie wdiitios: for tliedeteni** ol tti* tnrlress 

ills .tl lor till honour .ind srrxito of Ins country ninncduit ly tniiniphnl 
o\ii the tails ot iinttnmss and of nature. He ixpendtti .1 ronHjdcrahlo 
sum of mont^ in purtliTsinj* litnl>er for the platforms, nnd otlu r netessa* 
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had left a good number of his seamen and marines under 
the command of Captain Scroop, to assist in the defence 
of Fort St. Philip’s. These ai tides of intelligence the 
admiral despatched by an express to the lords of the ad- 
miralty, and in his letter made use of some impolitic ex- 
iiressions, yvliicli, in all probability, it yvould have been 
yvell for him had he omitted. He said, if he had been so 
happy as to have arrived at Mahon before tbe French had 
landed, he flattered himself he should have been able to 
pievent their getting a footing on that island. He com- 
plained, that tlicrtwere no magazines m Gibraltar for sup- 
ply ing (he squadron yvitli necessaries ; that the careening 
yyfiarfs, pits, and storehouses yvere entirely decayed, so that 
be should find the greatest difficulty in cleaimig the sliips 
that yveie foul; and this was the case yvith some of those 
he carried out frotn Engbind, as yvell as yvith those yvhicli 
had been for some time cruising m the Mediterranean, 
lie signified his opinion, that, even if it should be found 
practic.tblo, it yvoiild be vety impolitic to throyv any men 
into St. Phiii)>’s castle, yvliich could not be saved yvithout 
a land foice sufficient to raise the siege; therefore, a small 
reinforcenienl yvould only add so many men to the num- 
ber yvlncli must fall into the hands of tiie enemy. He ob- 
served, that such engineers and artillery-men in Gibraltar, 
as had been at Alinorca, yvere of opinion, fliat it yvould he 
impossible to throyv any miniber of men into St. Philip’s 
if the French had erected batteries on the two shores near 
the entrance of the harhoiir, so as to bar all passage up to 
the sally-port of tlic fortress ; and with this opinion he sig- 
nified the concurrence of Ins oyvn sentiments. Tlie first 
pari of tins letter yvas downright impeachment of the minis- 
try, for having delayed the expedition, for having sent out 
ships unfit for service, and for having neglected the maga- 
zines and yyharfs at Gibraltar. In die hatter pint he seemed 
to prcpaie them for die subsequent account of Ins miscon- 
duct and miscarriage. It cannot be siipno'eil that they 
nndcryvent this accusation yvilhoiit appichensicii ami re- 
sentment ; and as tliov foresayv the loss of Minorca, which 
would not lad to excite a national clamour, peihnps they 
now began to lake measures for gratifying their resentment, 
am! transferring the blame from themselves to the person 
wiin had presumed to hint a disapprobation of their 
conduct; for tins purpose they could not Inue found a 
lairer onportnnily than iSIr. Byiig’s siihseqiient behaviour 
aflorilecl. 

§ X.Tlic admiral being streiigllicnecl by Mr. Edgecumhe, 
and reinforced h) a detachment from tlie garrison, set sail 
from Gibraltar on the eighth day of May, and yvas joined 
ofl’iMaiorca hv Ins maiesty’s .shin the I’lirentx, under the 
command of Caiitain llerVey, who eonfirmed the intelli- 
gence he had already received, tonclnng the strength and 
desiniatioii of the I’reneh squadron. When he aiqiroaclied 
Minorca, he descried the Biitish colouis still flying nt the 
c.istlo of St. Philip’s, and seienl bomb halteries idaying 
upon It from diffi rent ipi.irlcrs yvhere the French banners 
were displayed. Tims infornicd, he detached tliice ships 
a-liead, yvith Gniilam llcrvev, to leeonnoitra the harbour’s 
momli, am! land, if po^slh'e, a letter for General Blake- 
nev, giving him to nmler-land the fleet yvas come to his 
asMstance. Before tins attempt could be made, the French 
fleet a[»pearnig to the south-east, and the yviml bloyvjng 
strong ofl shoie, he recalled his ships, and formed the line 
of battle. About SIX o’clock ni the evening, the enemy, 
to the nnmher of scyenteen sinps, thirteen of whicli ap- 
peared to he very large, advanced in order : hut about 
seven tacked, wilfi a vieyv to gam the weather-gage. Mr. 
Byng, in oidei to ptesorve that advantage, as yvell as to 
make sine of the l.aiul-yvmd in the morning, folloyved their 
example, being then about five leagues from Cape Mola. 

rics for fill* carrkon . Iur<*»l a slup fni tr.»nsporlinc tin ni tluthor : and tear* 
ini; lum^rll tioiu lu-ywjfe .'intl rlnldn n. thus left nnuujtr sti. infers in .a 
tor* un coiintr\ , endnrked Muain lor Minori.i, wliere he knew lie shoohl 
!•»*. HI .« pf i hIi<o in inner, exposed to all the il.mci rs of .i furnnis 'iirire, Jn 
lln* «our«e ot thi'. <trsperole ser\ ice he iicquitted liinisi If \\ ith (h.it vuihince, 
s' ill..iml toiirsV^e, ishicli he had on divers former ok asionsdjspln cd, 

until the ,iss inlt w.is cuen io the queuj’s h isiiun : when mixini: witli the 
ciifinx , swoni In hind, he wax dis d)!ed in Ins rudit .trni hy the siiot of a 
imiskit .Hid the thrust of a h.iNonet llis h-Inx tour w .»s so acceplahle 
to Ins xoviiMsn, that whin he returtied to I ueliud l»c "as pretirreil to 
tin r.ink nt cnhiutl in the cn.inix. He .dfe^uu^d^ acteil .«s thiei en^meer 
in the rtlteinpts.ujd drxrents which were iim U* on the I renth cOTSt. I houyli 
t!ne»oii>l\ maiined, lie ncceided ot tlie s.Hne othce in the expedition to 
(.ittad.iioupc, where he died uinversull> rt^retted. 
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At day-lii^ht the enemy’ could not be descried ; but two 
tartanes appearing close to the rear of the English squa- 
dron, they were immediately chased by signal. One 
escaped, and the other being taken, was found to have on 
boaid two French captains, two lieutenants, and about 
one hundred private soldiers, part of six hundred who had 
been sent out in tartaiies the preceding day, to reinforce 
tlie enemy’s squadron. This soon re-appearing, the line 
of battle was formed on each side, and about two o’clock 
Admiral Byng threw out a signal to bear away two points 
from the wind and engage. At this time his distance 
from the enemy was so great, that Rear-Admiral West, 
perceiving it impossible to eomply with both ordersj bore 
away with his division seven points from the wind, and 
closing down upon the enemy, attacked them with such 
impetuosity, that the ships which opposed him were in a 
little time driven out of the line. Had he been properly 
sustained by the van, in all probability the British fleet 
would have obtained a complete victory ; but the other 
division did not bear down, and the enemy’s centre keep- 
ing that station, Rear-Admiml West could not pursue his 
advantage without running the risk of seeing his commu- 
nication with the rest of the line entirely cut off In the 
beginning of the action, the Intrepid, in Mr. Bvng’s di- 
vision, was so disabled in her rigging, that she could not 
be managed, and drove on the ship that was next in posi- 
tion; a circumstance which obliged several others to throw 
all a-back, in order to avoid confusion, and for some time 
retarded the action. Certain it is, that Mr. Byng, though 
accommodated with a noble ship of ninety guns, made 
little or no use of his aitillery, but kept aloof, either from 
an overstrained observance of discipline, or timiditv. 
When Ins captain exhoited him to bear down upon the 
enemy, he very coolly leplied, that he would avoid the 
error of Admiral Matthews, who, in his engagement with 
the French and Spanish squadrons off Toulon, during thr 
preceding war, had broke the line bv his own precipitation, 
and exposed himself singly to a fire that he could not 
sustain. Mr. Byng, on the contrary, was determined 
against acting, except with the line entire ; and, on pre- 
tence of rectifying this disorder, which had happened 
among some of the ships, hesitated so long, and kept at 
such a wary distance, that he never was properly engaged, 
though he received some few shots in his hull. M. de la 
Galissonniere seemed equally averse to the continuance of 
the battle; part of his squadron had been fairly obliged to 
quit the line ; and though he was rather superior to the 
English in number of men and weight of metal, he did 
not choose to abide the consequence of a closer fight with 
an enemy so expert in naval operation : he, therefore, 
took advantage of Mr. Byng’s hesitation, and edged axvay 
with an easy sail to join his van, which had been discom- 
fited. Tiie English admiral gave chase ; but the French 
ships being clean, he could not come up and close them 
again ; .so thev retired at their leisure. Then he put his 
squadron on the other tack, in order to keep the wind of 
the enemy ; and next morning they were altogether out of 
sight. 

§ XI. Wide he lay-to with the rest of his fleet, at the 
distance of ten leagues from Mahon, he detached cruisers 
to look for some missing ships, which joined him accord- 
ingly, and made an inquiry into the condition of the squa- 
dron. The number of killed amounted to foriv-two, 
including Captain Andrews, of the Defiance ; and about 
one hundred and sixty-eight were wounded. Three of the 
capital ships were so damaged in their masts, that they 
could not keep the sea, with any regard to their safety; a 
great number of the seamen were ill, and there was no 
vessel which could be converted into an hospital for the 
sick and wounded. In this situation Mr. Byng called a 
council of war, at which the land officers were present. 
He represented to them, that he was much inferior to the 
enemy in weight of metal and, number of men ; that they 
had the advantage of sending their wounded to Minorca, 
from whence at the same time they were refreshed and re- 
inforced occasionally ; that in his opinion, it was imprac- 
ticable to relieve St. Philip’s fort, and, therefore, they 
ought to make the best of their way back to Gibnaltaf, 
which might require immediate protection. They unani- 
mously concurred with his sentiments, and thither he di- 


rected his course accordingly. How he came to be so 
w’ell .icqiiainted with the impracticability of relieving Ge- 
neral Blakenev, it is not easy to determine, as no experi- 
ment was made for that purpose. Indeed, the neglect of 
such a trial seems to have been the least excusable part of 
his conduct : for it afterwards appeared, that the officers 
and soldiers belonging to the garrison might have been 
landed at the sally-port, xvithout running any gieat risk; 
and a gentleman,’ then in the fort, actually passed and re- 
passed in a boat, unhurt bv any of the enemy’s batteries. 

§ XII. Sir. Bvng’s letter to the admiralty, containing a 
detail of the action, is said to have arid ed some days be- 
fore It was made public ; and when it appeared, was cur- 
tailed of divers expressions, and whole paiagraphs, which 
either tended to his oxvn justification, or implied a censure 
on the conduct of his superiors. Whatever use might 
have been made of his letter while it remained a secret to 
the public, we shall not pretend to explain ; but sure it is, 
that on the sixteenth day of June, Sir Edward Hawke and 
Admiral Saunders sailed fiom Snithead to Gibraltar, to 
supersede the admirals Byng and West, in their commands 
of the Mediterranean souadron ; and Mr. Bvng’s letter 
was not published till the twenty-sixth day of the same 
month, when it produced all the effect which that gentle- 
man’s bitterest enemies could have desired. The populace 
took fire like a train of the most hasty combustibles, and 
broke out into such a clamour of rage and indignation 
against the devoted admiral, as could not have been exceed- 
ed if he had lost the whole navy of England, and left the 
coasts of the kingdom naked to invasion. This animosity 
was carefully fomented and maintained by artful emissa- 
ries, who m'ingled with all public assemblies, from the 
drawing-room at St. James’s to the mob at Charing-cross. 
Thex expatiated upon tbe insolence, the follv, the coward- 
ice, and misconduct, of the unhappy admiral They even 
presumed to make their sovereign in some measure an in- 
strument of their calumny, by .suggesting, that his mayesty 
had prognosticated Bvng’s misbehaviour from the contents 
of his first letter, dated at Gibraltar. They ridiculed and re- 
futed the reasons he had given for returning lo that fortress, 
after his scand.alous rencounter with the French squadron; 
and, in order to exasperate them to the most implacable 
resentment, they exaggerated the terrible consequences of 
losing Minorca, xxhich must now be subdued through 
his treacherv or xvant of resolution. In a word, he was 
devoted as the scape-goat of the ministry, to xvhose supine 
negligence, ignorance, and misconduct, the loss of that 
important fortress uas undoubtedlv owing. Byng’s mis- 
carriage was thrown out like a barrel to the whale, in order 
to engage the attention of the people, that it might not be 
attracted by the real cause of the national misfortune. In 
order to keep up the flame which had been kindled against 
the admiral, recourse was had to the lowest artifices. 
Agents were employed to vilify his person in all public 
places of vulgar resort ; and mobs were hired at different 
parts of the capital, to ’nang and burn him in effigy. 

§ XIII. The two officers who succeeded to the com- 
mand in the Mediterranean, were accompanied by I.ord 
Tvrawley, whom his majesty had appointed to supersede 
General'Fowke in the government of Gibraltar, that gen- 
tleman having incurred the displeasure of the ministry, 
ibr not having understood an order which xvas unintelli- 
gible. Bv the same conveyance, a letter from the secre- 
tary to the admiralty was transmitted to Mr. Byng, giving 
him notice that he was retailed. To this iiitiiiiation he 
replied in such a manner as denoted a consciousness of 
having done his dutv, and a laudable desire to vindicate 
his own conduct. His answer contained a further account 
of the engagement in xvhich he was supposed to have 
misbehaved, intermixed with some puerile calculations of 
the enemy’s superiority in weight of metal, which served 
no other purpose than that of exposing his character still 
more to ridicule and abus" ; and he w’as again so impolitic 
as to hazard certain expressions, which added fresh fuel 
to the resentment of his enemies. Directions were imme- 
diately despatched to Sir Edward Hawke, that Byng 
should be sent home in airest; and an order to the same 
purport was lodged at every port in the kingdom : precau- 
tions, which, however unnecessary to secure the person of 
a man who longed ardently to justify his character by a 
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public trial, weie yet productive of considerable effect in 
lu-mentm^ the popular odium. Admiral Byng irnme- 
Z^rairembarked’^.u the slup.vHiich had carried out h.s 
successor, and was accompanied by Mr. West, General 
FoX and several other officers of that garrison who 
were alio recalled, in consequence of having subscribed to 

above When they arrived m England, Mr. W est met 
with luch a gracious reception from Ins 
thought due to his extraordinary merit bu Mr. B^S 
was committed close prisoner m an apartment of Green 

the meantime, the siege of St. Philip’s fort 
in TMinorca was prosecuted with unremitting vigour, i ne 
Armament of To^ulon, consisting of the Aeet command^ 
by M. de la Galissonniere, and the troons 
de Richelieu, arrived on the eighteenth day of April at 
the port of Ciudadella, and that part of the islan^d oppo- 
site to Mahon, or St. PhiWs. and immediate y began to 
disembark their forces. Two days 
the island. General Blakeney had, by a nacket-boat, re 
ceived certain intelligence of their aPPfoach, and ^egran to 
make preiiarations for the defence of the castle. The fort 
XJi'he commanded was very extensive, surrounded 
witli numerous redoubts, ravelins, and other outworks, 
and provided with subteiranean galleries, mines, and tra- 
versers cut out of the solid rock with incredible labour. 
Upon the whole, this was one of the best fortified places 

m Europe, well lupplied with artillery, ammunition, and 
provision ; and, witliout all doubt, might have sustained 
the most desperate siege, had it been defended bv a nu- 
merous garrison, conducted by able engineers, under the 
™-e and auspices of an active and skilful commander. 

All these advantages, however, did not occur O" °®®“' 
Sion. The number of troops in Minorca did not exceed 
four regiments, whereas the nature of the woiks required 
at least double the number ; and, even of tliese, above 
forty officers were absent. The chief engineer was ren- 
dered lame by the gout, and the general himself oppresser 
with the infirmities of old age. The natives of the island 
mi<ffit have been serviceable as pioneers, or day labourers, 
but, from their hatred to the protestant religion, thev were 
venerallv averse to the English government, although they 
iiad lived happily and grown wealthy under its influence. 

S XV. The governor ordered his officers to beat up for 
volunteers in the adjacent town of St. Philips; but few 
or none would enlist under his banners, and it seems he 
would uot venture to compel them into the service, lie 
recalled all his advanced parties ; and, in particular, a 
company posted at Fornelles, where a smal redoubt had 
been*^ raised, and five companies at Ciudadella, a post for- 
tified with two pieces of cannon, which were now with- 
drawn as soon as the enemy began to disembark their 
forces. At the same time Major Cunningham was de- 
tached with a party to break down the bridges, and break 
up the loads between that place and St. I hilips ; but the 
task of destroying the roads could not be performed in 
such a hurry, on account of the hard rock which runs 
along the surface of the ground through this whole island; 
nor was there time to demolish the town of St. Philip s, 
which stood so near the fort, that the enemy could not 
fail to take advantage of its neighbourhood. The streets 
served them for trenches, which otherwise could not have 
been du"- through the solid rock. Here they made a 
lodt^menr close to the works; here they found convenient 
barracks and quarters of refreshment, masks for their bat- 
teries and an eflectual cover for tlieir mortars and bom- 
bardiers. The general has been blamed for leaving the 
town standing ; but if we consider his uncertainty con- 
cerning the destination of the French armament, the odious 
natuie of such a precaution, winch could not fail to ex- 
asperate the inhabitants, and the impossibility of executing 
such a scheme after the first appearance of the enemy, he 
will be found excusable, if not altogether blameless. Some 
houses and windmills were actually demolished, so as to 
clear the esplanade and the approaches. All the >n 
the cellars of St. Philip’s town was destroyed, and the 
butts were carried into tlie castle, where they t^'sht serve 
for eabions and traverses. Five-and-twenty Minorqum 
bakers were hired, and a large number of cattle brought 


into the fort, for the benefit of the ^rrison. The ports 
were walled up, the posts assigned, the sentinels placed, 
and all the different guards appointed. Commodore 
Edo-eenmbe, who then anchored in the harbour of Mahon, 
doCe under the walls of ^t'® 'e- f ''®d 

little squadron, consisting ot the Chesterfield, Princess 
Louisa? Portland, and Dolphin, after having left all his 
nuri^l, a detachment from Gibraltar, *® 'v''®’® ®l®'" .f 
the Porcupine sloop, and the greater part of *® 
as a reinforcement to the fort, under the ' 

tion and command of Captain Scroop, of the Dolphin, 
who, with great gallantry, offered himself for this sere e 
duty, and Wvely signalized himself during the whole 
siege. The French admiral might certainly have blocked 
up this harbour in such a manner, as would lave prei en 
ed the escape of these ships, and divers other rich mer- 
chant vessels, which happened then to be at M«''on • hub 
in all probability, they purposely allowed them toa.bandon 
the place, which, on any emergency or assault, their cre\ s 
and officers would have considerably reinforced. Ihe 
enemy were perfectly acquainted with the great extent 
the works, and the weakness of the garrison, from winch 
circumstance they derived the most sanguine hopes t lat 
the place might be suddenly taken, witliout the b®’* 
of a regular siege. After Mr. Edgecumbe had sailed for 
Gibraltar, and General Blakeney had oidered a sloop to 
be sunk in the channel that leads to the haibour, the 
French squadron made its appearance at this part ot the 
island ; but, without having attempted any’ thing against 
the fort, fell to leewaid of Cape Mola. Next dav they 
came in sight again, but soon bore away, and never after- 
wards, during the whole course of the siege, approached 
so near as to give the garrison the least disturbance. 

5 XVI. On the twenty-second day of April, the go- 
vernor sent a drummer to the French general xyith a'®b®b 
desiring to know his reasons for invading the island, lo 
this an answer was returned by the Duke de Richelrau, 
declaring he was come with intention to reduce the island 
under the dominion of his most Christian maiestv, by wav 
of retaliation for the conduct of his master, who had seized 
and detained the ships belonging to the King of France 
and his subjects. If we may judge from ‘''® first opera- 
tions of this nobleman, he was but indifferentlv piovided 
with engineers : for, instead of beginning his approaches 
on the side of St. Philip’s town, close ’'® 
where he might have been screened from the fire of he 
vanison, his batteries were erected at Cape Mola, on the 
wher side of the harbour, where thev were more exposed 
their fire mucli less effectual, and mdeed at too great a 
distance to be of any service. The fire of St. ^ '’’’P ^ 

CO severe, and the cannon so well served on this quarter, 
that in a little time the enemv thought proper to change 
their plan of attack, and advance on the side Sf J hi- 

hp’s town.xvhich ought to have been ‘fi®, fi’®‘ 
their consideration, especiallv as they could find little or 
no earth to fill their gabions, and open their trenches in 
the usual foim. On the twelfth of May, about nine at 
nwht, thev oiiened two bomb batteries near the p ace 
where the'wiiidm.lls had been destroyed; and from that 
period an incessant fire was kept up on both sides, from 
mortars and cannon, the French continuing to raise new 
batteries in every situation from whence they could annoy 

tll6 -j 

5 XVII. On the seventeenth day of the month, the gar 
risen were transported with joy at sight of the Iritis 
squadron, commanded bv Admiral Byng ; and Mr. Bo 
commissary of the stores, ventured to embark in a smal 
boat, with SIX oars, which passed from St. Stephen s cove 
a creek on the west side of the fortification, through . 
shower of cannon and musketry from the enemy s post o 
the other side, and actually reached the open sea, his de 
sign being to join the squadron ; but this being at a grea 
distance, stretching away to the southward, and ilr. 13 x 
perceiving himself chased by two of the enemy s ligl 
vessels, he returned by the same route to the gairiso 
without having sustained the least damage. A cireu 
stance \\h\ch plainly confutes tlie notion of Mr. Byn 
that it was impracticable to open a communication wi 

the garrison of St. Philip’s. • Next day the hopes of 1 
besieged, which had prognosticated a naval victory to t 
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British squadron, a speedy relief to themselves, and no 
less than captivity to the assailants, were considerably 
damped by the appearance of the French fleet, -n’hicb 
quietlv returned to their station off the harbour of Mahon, 
fl’liat same evenine; they were told by a deserter that the 
Faishsh fleet had been worsted in an en^asrement bv M. 
de la Galissonniere ; and this information was soon con- 
firmed by a general discharge, or feu de jnie, through the 
whole French camp, to celebrate tlie victory they pretended 
to have obtained. How little soever they had reason to 
boast of any advantage in the action, the retreat of the 
English squadron was undoubtedly equivalent to a vic- 
tory ; for had Mr. Byng acquired and maintained the 
superiority at sea, the French forces, which had been dis- 
embarked in Minorca, would, in all probability, have been 
obliged to surrender prisoners of war to his Britannic ma- 
jesty. The case was now much altered in their favour ; 
their squadron cruised about the island without molesta- 
tion : and they daily received, by means of their transports, 
reinforcements of men and ammunition, as well as con- 
stant supplies of provisions. 

§ XVIII. The English garrison, however mortified at 
finding themselves thus abandoned, resolved to acquitthem- 
selves with gallantry in the defence of the place, not with- 
out some remaining' hope that the English squadron would 
be reinforced, and return to their relief In the meantime, 
they sustained and retorted the enemy’s fire with undaunt- 
ed resolution. They remounted cannon, the carriages of 
which had been disabled : they removed them occasionally 
to places from whence it was judged they could do the 
greatest execution : they repaired breaches, restored merons, 
and laboured with surprising alaentv, even when they 
were surrounded by the numerous batteries of the foe; when 
their embrasuies, and even the parapets, were demolished, 
and they stood exposed not only to the cantioti and mor- 
tals, but also to the musketry, winch fired upon them, 
without ceasing, from the windows of the houses in the 
town of St. Pliiltp. By this time thev were invested with 
an army of twenty thousand men, and plied incessantly 
fiom sixtv-tMO battering cannon, twenty-one mortars, and 
four liowitrers, besides the small arms : nevertheless, the 
loss of men within the fortress was very inconsiderable, 
the garrison being mostly secured in the subterranean 
works, which were impenetrable to shells or shot. By the 
twenty-seventh day of June they had made a practicable 
breach in one of tlie ravelins, and damaged tlie other out- 
works to such a degree, that they determined this night to 
give a general assault. Accordingly, between the hours of 
ten and eleven, theyadvanced to the'attack from all quarteis 
on the land side. ’ At the same time a strong detachment, 
in armed boats, attempted to force the harbour, and pene- 
trated into the creek, called St. Stephen’s Cove, to storm 
Fort Chailes, and second the attack upon Fort Marlbo- 
rough, on the farther side of the creek, the most detached 
of all the outworks. The enemv advanced with great intre- 
pidity, and their commander, the Duke de Richelieu, is 
said to have led them up to the works in person. Such 
an assault could not but be attended with great slaughter ; 
thev were mowed down as thev approached, with grape 
shot and musketry: and several mines were sprung with 
great effect, so that the glacis was almost covered with the 
dying and the dead. Nevertheless, they persevered with 
uncommon resolution ; and though re'pulsed on every 
other side, at length made a lodgement in the Queen’s Re- 
doubt, which had been greatly damaged by their cannon. 
Whether their success in this quarter was owing to the 
weakness of the place, or the timidity of the defender, cer- 
tain it is, the enemy were in possession before it was known 
to the officers of the garrison : for Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jeffries, the second in command, who had acquitted him- 
self since the beginning of the siege with equal courage, 
skill, and activity, in his visitation of this post, was sud- 
denly surrounded and taken by a file of French grenadiers, 
at a time when he never dreamed they had made a lodge- 
ment. Major Cunningham, who accompanied him, met 
with a severer fate, though he escaped captivity : he was 
run through the arm with a bayonet, and the piece being 
discharged at the same time, shattered the bones of bis 
hand in such a manner, that he was maimed for life. In 
this shocking condition he retired behind a traverse, and 


was carried home to his quarters. Thus the governor was 
deprived of his two principal assistants, one being taken, 
and the other disabled. 

§ XTX. The enemy having made themselves masters of 
Anstruther’sandthe Queen’s Redoubts, from which perhaps 
thev might have been dislodged, had a vigorous effoit been 
made for that purpose, before they had leisure to secure 
themselves, the Duke de Richelieu ordered a parley to be 
beat, in order to obtain permission to bury the dead, and 
remove the wounded. This lequest was granted witli more 
humanity than discretion, inasmuch as the enemv took 
this opportunity to throw a reinforcement of men privately 
into the places where the lodgements had been made, and 
these penetrated into the gallery of the mines which com- 
municated with all the other outworks During this short 
cessation. General Blakenev summoned a council of war 
to deliberate upon the state of the fort and garrison ; and 
the majority declared for a capitulation. The works were 
in many places ruined ; the body of the castle was shat- 
tered ; many guns were dismounted, the embrasures and 
parapets demolished, the palhsadoes broke in pieces, the 
garrison exhausted with hard duty and incessant watch- 
mg, and the enemy in possession of the subterranean com- 
munications. Besides, the governor had received informa- 
tion from prisoners, that the Duke de Richelieu was alarmed 
by a report that the Maishal Duke de Belleisle would be 
sent to supersede him in the command, and for that rea- 
son would hazard another desperate assault, which it was 
the opinion of the majority the garrison could not sustain. 
These considerations, added to the despair of being r^ 
lieved, induced him to demand a capitulation. But this 
measure was not taken with the unanimous consent of the 
council. ’ Some officers observed, that the garrison was 
very little diminished, and still in good spirits : that no 
breach was made in the body of the castle, nor a single 
cannon erected to batter in breach : that the loss of an 
outwork was never deemed a sufficient leason for surren- 
dering such a fortress : that the counterscarp was not yet 
taken, nor, on account of the rocky soil, could be taken, 
except hv assault, which would cost the enemy a greater 
number tlian they had lost in tlieir late attempt : that they 
could not attack the ditch, or batter in breach befoie the 
counterscarp should be taken, and even then they must 
have recouise to galleries befoie thev could pass the fosse, 
winch was furnished with mines and countermines ; finally, 
they suggested, that in all probability the British squadron 
would be reinforced, and .sail back to their relief ; or, if it 
should not return, it was the duty of the governor to de- 
fend the place to extremity, without having any regard to 
the consequences. These remarks being overruled, the 
chamade was beat, a conference ensued, and very honour- 
able conditions were granted to the garrison, in considera- 
tion of the gallant defence thev had made. This, it must 
be owned, was vigorous while it lasted, as the French 
general was said to have lost fire thousand men in the 
siege ; whereas the loss of the garrison, which at first fell 
short of three thousand men, did not exceed one hundred. 
The caiutulation imported, that the garrison should march 
out with all the honours of war, and be conveved bv sea 
to Gibraltar. The French were put in possession of one 
gate, as well as Fort Charles and Marlhorough redoubt ; 
but the English troops remained in the other works till the 
seventh day of Julv, when they embarked. In the mean- 
time reciprocal civilities passed between the commanders 
and officers of both nations. 

§ XX. The articles of capitulation were no sooner exe- 
cuted, than Monsieur de la Galissonniere sailed back to 
Toulon with all the prizes which had laid at anchor in the 
harbour of Mahon, since the fort of St. Philip was first 
invested. In all probability, the safety of himself and his 
whole squadron was owing to this expeditious retreat ; for, 
in a few days after the sui render of the fort. Sir Edward 
Hawke’s fleet, augmented by five ships of the line, which 
had been sent from England, when the first tidings arrived 
of Minorca’s being invaded, now made its appearance off 
the island ; but bv this tune Galissonniere was retired, and 
the English admiral had the mortification to see the French 
colours flying upon St. Philip’s castle. What, perhaps, 
chagrined this gallant officer still more, he was not pio- 
vided with frigates, sloops, and small craft to cruise round 
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the islimd, and intercept Urn supplies wliieli were daily 
sent to Uie rnemy. lUid lie readied Minorca sooner, lie 
mightlmvc discomfiled tlife Frondi squadron s lint lie emilcl 
not have raised the siesc of St. Philip’s, liecausc the Duke 
dc Richelieu had received his rcinrorccnients, and such a 
tram of artilloi}' us no fortification could long wiihsiaiid. 
Indeed, if die garrison had been considernhiy reinforced, 
and die cominnnication widi it opened by sea, the defence 
would have been protmctwl, and so many vigorous sallies 
might have been made, that their n<<s.'iilniits nould have 
had caiuar to repent of their enterprise. 

§ XXl. When die news of this eoni|uo 4 t was brmight to 
Versailles, by the Connl of licmonl, whom the Duke de 
lUchclicii hiid dcs|iatolicd for that pnr|iose, the people of 
France trere Iransportcti with the most cxtm»*njpiiit Joy. 
Nolhim; was seen Imt triumphs and processions ; notmni: 
Iicanl but anthems, roiicraudaiions, and hyperbolical en- 
comiums upon the conqueror of Minorca, who was cclc- 
bratcil ill a thousami poems and studied orations: while 
the conduct of the linclidi was vilified and ridiculed in 
liallads, farces, and pasquinades. Nodiiiii' more argOM 
the degeneracy of a uurlikc nation than the pride of such 
mean trium|iti, for an ndvaiit.ace. wltidt, in more viitormis 
times, ttoiild sraicc have licen distincnWicd by tlie cere- 
inonv of a "Ji‘ Dfum laiidnmtis. Nor !•> this childish exid- 
tntioh, dial iliscraces the laurels of victojy, confimid to 
the kingdom of 1-raiirc. Tnidi oliligcs ns to outi. that 
even the subjects of Great nritain arc apt to he elevated 
by success into an illilicml insolcnee of self-applause and 
contemptuous roitiparison. 'lliis must la* comlcmncil, ns 
a proof of iinmanlv iirrosance and nlisuid self-conceli. by 
all those who rootly rrdr-et, that the events of war gene- 
rallv, if not nlwav', depiid ufion the genius or miscon- 
duct of one iiidividnnt. Ibe loss of Minorca was severely 
felt in Kiigtaml, ns a tiniional disgract>j lmi,jiisiend of 
prmliicing dijceiinii and drspondeiir**, it exciteil n uni- 
versat r|.tniotir of race and n-seiilmcnt. not onlv nsainst 
Mr. liing.ulio lad rctnansl from die IVencti ^qlndran: 
lint also m repiawh of die aiiminlstraikm. which was 
t.ixc<l with having negicetwl the M-curiiy of Minorca. 
Nay, some |)oliiieians were inllained iirtn a suspicion, tliat 
this im|iuri.ini place iud iHviinegaiivelvhetniiisI itiio the 
Imiids of the euems, that, in case die arms of Gnat 
llrit.im shmdd prosper in odicr parts of the world, tin* 
French king imglii nave some sort of niuivnlenl to ivsn«re 
for die conqiK Sts which sliouhl in'alandomdni theiirace. 
'lids notion, liowevi-r, sn-ms |o have lns-n conccivwf ftoin 
|<njudiee and party, which now iK-gan to ap|»e.ar with the 
most arrimoiiions *as|icct, nut oniy througfinut the uiiUhI 
kingdoms in general, hut evin In'die sovendgn’s councils. 

§ XXn. Sir IMward Hawke, lanng disapiwitUwl in his 
liopi>or rnrounlcring I.a Galtsionnh're, and H'lieving the 
English garrison of St. Philip’s, at ieasi nsserte I die i<m- 
pire of Great liritain in the Misliicrrancan, bv uniinying 
the commerce of the enemy, and hlocbing up the sfpmilmn 
ill the harlmur of Toulon. UiidersMudiug dint the Aus* 
Irian govcniiaem at I.^ghom had ditainei! an Kngitsh 

J irivatecr. and imprisonid the captain, on pn fence that he 
lad violuicsi the iieiiirahiy of the |>ort, he detached tivo 
ships of war, to insist, in’ a peremptory manner, on the 
release of the ship, efivcLs, crew, und mplain ; mid iht y 
thought nropir to rnmpiv with Ins demand, ei'en widioiit 
waiting lor onicrs from die cntirt of Vieiiiin. Ilie |icrson 
in w'liO'^c be 1 i.df die mlinirai thus interprorsl, was one 
Fortuiiaius Wright, a irotivc of I,ivrr|ioo| ; who, tbrnigh a 
stranger to n M-a-lire, bnil, in the list war, rqiitp|ird a 
tinvuieer, nnd disilngiiisbcil himself in n such n manner. 
Iiv Ids uncommon lieilanre nnd snlcmr, dal, if iie lad 
iiecii imlidgeil with a coinmniid sidiable to bis gcniiK, be 
would linve ilescrs'ed as lionmirable n plan' in die nnials 
of die navy, ns dint wideb die French have liestowcsl upon 
their boasted Gtmi Trouin, i)u Hart, ami Tiiurot. An nii- 
comnion cscition of spirit was die orrasion of bis lieiiig 
detained ni tins jiiiicliirc. While lie lay at nnclior in the 
liiirbour of I.cgfiom, commander of the St. George pri- 
vateer of IJverponl, n small ship of twelve guns nnd 
eighty men, a large French xeltc<|ue, mmmiHl with sixteen 
cannon, mid lusirly diiec limes die number of ids com- 
plumvni, chose for station in view of llic harbour, in order 
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to interrupt die Rritiah commerce. TIic gallant Wright 
could not endure this insult: notwithstanding the enemy's 
superiority in metal nnd number of men, he weighed 
anclior, hoisted his sails, engaged him within sight of the 
shore, nnd nfter a very obstinate dispute, in which the 
captain, licuicnnnt, and above direescore of the men be- 
longing to die xohcqiic were kilted on the spot, he obliged 
diem to sheer oIT, and returned to die harbour in triumph. 
This brave corsair would, no doubt, have signalized him- 
self by many other exploits, had he not, in the sequel, 
lieen overtaken in die midst of his career by a dreadful 
btonn, in which the ship foundering, ho and nil his crew 
pcrislicd. 

§ XXITl. Sir Edward Hawke, having scoured the Mcdi- 
icrmnenii, nnd insulted ilio enemy’s ports, returned with 
the homeward-hound trade to Gibraltar; from whence,* 
nliout the latter end of tlio year, he set sail for England 
with part of Ins squadron, leaving llic resi jn that hay, for 
the protection of mir commerce, which, in those parts, 
soon licgnn to sullbr extremely from French privateers, dint 
now swarmed in the Mcdilcrraiiran. General Dinkcney 
lind nrrlvcd with the garrison of Minorca, at Portsmouth, 
in llic inondi of Novcmlicr, nnd been received with k- 
prcssinits of lumtiltnons joy : everyplace dirougit winch 
lie jaiscit cciclirnicd his rcitirn with bonfires, iHiimina- 
linns, liell-ringing, and iicclnmntions ; every inoulli was 
opemsl ill his praise, extolling Iiim for the gallant defence 
lie had made in the cabtlc of St. Pliilip. Inn word, the 
(letiplc’s veneration for Ilinkeney increased in proportion 
to llicir nliliorrencc of Ityng: die first wa.s lifted into an 
iilol of ndmintion, while die other sunk into an object of 
reproach; nnd dicv were viewed at dilTercnt ends of a 
false |iers|iectiiT, tlironuli the medium of prejudice and 

f iasstiKi ; of a perspective artfully rontiircil. nnd npplicfl 
>y cerlnin ministers fur die ntiqioses of sclf-intercsi and 
d’eei'ii. Tlie sow-rrign is baid to have been inllneneeil by 
the prepossession of the s—— t. _ Mr. Illakciicy mot with 
a gnieiotis recentinn from Ids mnjcaty, who raided him to 
the rank of nii Irish iarnii, in consideration of his faitliful 
services, wiide some inalenntenls murmured nt this mark 
of bv 0 nr,as an unrcasoiinble sacrifice to popular imsap- 
preliensinn. 

§ XXIV, In die lieginning of the year, the measures 
taken hv tlie govi-nimcnt in England seem to lave ticen 
diicfiv diciaied by the dreml of an invasion, from wliidi 
the ministers did not think iheraseliTS srcurwl by tlie. 
gnard ships and cruisers on dilfiTcnt larts of the coast, or 
tin.' St, Hiding army of die kingdom, though reinforced by 
the two lilies of German nnxilbrics. A cotisidcralilc 
iiumlier of new troops was levicil ; the success in racruil- 
iiig w-as nni onlv promoted by the bndiioldcrs throughout 
the kingdom, who dioiighl iliejr estates were at stake, .mid 
fur that reason cnconrageil dicir dciiciidants to engage in 
the sejvicc; Imt also in a great measure owing to a 
dearth iif corn, wliiih icdiiud the lower class oflahourcrs 
to such distress, dial some insurrecliniis svere raises], mid 
many enlisted with a view to obtain n livelihood, which 
ndicnvise ihev could not earn. New shiin of svar were 
hiiili, nnd dailv put in commission ; hut it was fouiiil im- 
prnctic:ihlp to innii diem, widiout laving recourse to the 
odious nnd illcgiil practice of impressing sailors, winch 
must alwavs Ik* n reproach in every free people. Notwith- 
standing large iHniiitifs, granted’ by inc government to 
snluiiieers, it was found itect'ss.iry to lay an embargo upon 
nil shipping, and impress all die seamen dial could he 
found, widinut any regani to former protections; so that 
all the merchant ships were stripped of their hands, and 
fiireign commerce lor some time wholly suspended. Nay, 
the expedient of compelling men inlo^tlic service was 
carried to an unusual degree of oppression ; for rewards 
were puiihclv oircrcd to diosc ssho should discover where 
any seamen lay roncealed ; so dial dio*c unhappy ticople 
wiTC in some' respects ircntcil like felons, dranced from 
dieir fiiinilics nnd ronnexions to confinement, mutilation, 
and death, and totally cut off from the enjoyment of that 
liheriy, wiiicli, perhaps, at the expense of tlieir lives, their 
own nrms had helped to preserve, in favour of their un- 
grateful rountrv.^' 

§ XXV. Al'out eighty ships of the line nnd threescore 
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fi-igates ^vel■e already equipped, and considerable bodies of 
land forces assembled, when, on the third day of Februaiv, 
a proclamation was issued, requirins all officer.s, civil and’ 
military, upon the first appearance of any hostile attempt 
to land upon the coasts of the kingdom, immediately to 
cause all liorses, oxen, or cattle, which might be fit for 
draught or burden, and not actually employed in the king’s 
service, or in the defence of the country, 'and also (so far 
as might be practicable) all other cattle and provisions, to 
be driven and removed twenty miles at least from the 
place wheie such hostile attempt should be made, and to 
secuie the same, so as that they might not fall into the 
hands or power of those who should make such attempt : 
regard being had, however, that the respective owners 
should suffer as little damage as might be consistent with 
the public safety. 

§ XXVI. As the ministry were determined to make 
their chief efforts against the enemy in North America, 
where the first hostilities had been committed, and wliere 
the strongest impression could he made, a detachment of 
two regiments tvas sent thither, under the conduct of 
General Abeicrombie, appointed as successor to General 
Shirley, whom they had recalled, as a person no ways qua- 
lified to conduct military operations : nor, indeed, could 
any success in war be expected from a man who had not 
been trained to arms, nor ever acted but in a civil capacity. 
But the command-in-chief of all the forces in America 
was conferred upon the Earl of Loudoun, a nobleman of 
an amiable character, who had alieady distinguished him- 
self in the service of his country. Over and above this 
command, he was now appointed governor of Virginia, 
and colonel of a royal American regiment, consisting of 
four battalions, to be raised in that country, and disciplined 
bv officers of experience, invited from foreign service. 
Mr. Abercrombie set sail for America in March ; but the 
Earl of Loudoun, who directed in chief the plan of ope- 
rations, and was vested with power and authority little 
infeiior to those of a viceroy, did not embark till the latter 
end of I\Iav. 

§. XXyil. All these previous measures being taken, his 
majesty, in the course of the same month, thought proper 
to publish a declaration of war"! against the French king, 
importing, that, since the treaty of Aix-la-(5hapelle, tlie 
usurpations and encroachments made upon the British 
territoiies in America had been notorious : that his Britan- 
nic majesty had, in divers serious representations to the 
court of Versailles, complained of these repeated acts of 
violence, and demanded satisfaction ; but notwithstanding 
the repeated assurances given by the French king, that 
every thing should be settled agreeably to the treaties sub- 
sisting between the two crowms, and particularly that the 
evacuation of the four neutral islands in the West Indies 
should be effected, the execution of these assurances, and 
of the treaties on which they were founded, had been 
evaded under the most frivolous pretences : that the un- 
justifiable practices of the Fiench governors, and officers 
acting under their authority, were still continued, until 
they bioke out in open acts of hostility in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-four ; when, in time of 
profound peace, without any declaration of war, without 
any previous notice given, or application made, a body of 
French troops, commanded by an officer bearing the 
Freneh king’s commission, attacked in a hostile manner, 

under the name of the marine society, and contributed considciable sums 
of money for equippme such orphans, friendless, and torloin btns, aswere 
■willinc to enpHiie m the service ot llie na^y. In consequence of tins excel- 
lent plan, %vlnch was executed with equal zeal and disci etion. many thou- 
sands Mere rescued from misery, and rendered useful members of that 
society, of which the> must have been the bane and reproach, without this 
humane interposition. 

c When the Ficnch ambassador returned to T.^ndon, he proposed that 
orders should be immediately despafclied to the llnslish covernors m 
America, witli express orders to desist from any new iinciertakinc, and all 
acts of hnstilit> ; but with repard to the lands on the Ohio, to put, w ithoui 
delay, maltcis on the same footin'; in which they stood betoie the late 
war, that the respective claims of bolli nations might be amicably referred 
to the commissaries at Pans. 'I he British court agreed to the cissation of 
hostilities, and the discussion of the disputes by the ministers of the two 
crowns, on condition that all the possessions m Amecua should be pre- 
viously put in lh»* situation prescnfied by tlie treaty of IJtiecht, conhimed 
by that of Aix la Chapelle. Ihe French ministry, insicaej of rouipivins 
with tins condition, produced an e' asive draft of a prelimmar> convention, 
and tins was answeied by a counter-proposal. At leocth the ambassador 
of France demanded, as [ireliminary conditions, that Great Biitaiii would 
njnounce all claim to the south coast ot the river bt. I^iwienie, .tiid the 
lakes that <lischarge themselves info fliat river : cede to the 1 reucli (v\enty 
leagues of country lying along the river of Fund) , which divides Acadia, 


and took possession of an English fort on the river Ohio, 
in North America: that great naval aiinaments neie pre- 
pared in the ports of France, and a considerable body of 
French troops embarked for that country : that althoiigli 
the French ambassador was sent back to England witli 
specious professions of a desire to accommodate those 
differences, it appeared their leal design was only to 
amuse and gain time for tlie passage of these supplies and 
leinforcements, which they hoped would secure the supe- 
riority of the French forces in America, and enable them 
to carry their ambitious and oppressive projects into exe- 
cution : that in consequence of the just and necessary 
pleasures taken by the King of Great Britain for prevent- 
ing the success of such a dangerous design, tlie French 
ambassadoi was immediately recalled from England, the 
fortifications of Dunkirk were enlarged, great bodies of 
troops marched down to the sea-coasts of France, and the 
British dominions threatened with an invasion : that 
though the King of England, in order to frustrate such in- 
tentions, had given orders for seizing at sea the ships of 
the French king and liis subjects, yet he had hitherto con- 
tented himself with detaining those ships which had been 
taken, and preserving their cargoes entire, without pro- 
ceeding to confiscation ; but it being at last evident, from 
the liostiie invasion of Minorca, that the court of Versailles 
was determined to reject all proposals of accommodation, 
and carry on the war with the utmost violence, his Britan- 
nic niajpstv could no longer, consistently with the honour 
of his crown, and the welfare of his subjects, remain with- 
in those bounds, winch from a desire of peace he had 
hitherto observed. A denunciation of war followed in the 
usual form, and was concluded with an assurance, that all 
the French subjects residing in Great Britain and Ireland, 
who should demean themselves dutifully to the govern- 
ment, might depend upon its protection, and be safe in 
tlieir persons and effects. 

§ XXVIII. In the beginning of .lime the French king 
declared war m his turn against his Britannic majesty, 
and his declaration was couched in terms of uncommon 
asperity. He artfully threw a shade over the beginning of 
hostilities in North America, referring to a meifional 
wliicli had been delivered to the several courts of Europe, 
containing a summary of those facts which related to the 
piesent war, and the negociations by which it had been 
preceded. He insisted on the attack made by tlie King 
of England, in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-four, on the French possessions in Noith America; 
and afterwards by the English navy on tlie navigation and 
commerce of the French subjects, in contempt of the law 
of nations, and direct violation of treaties. He complained 
tliat the French soldiers and sailors undenveiit the harshest 
treatment in the British Isles, exceeding tliose bounds 
winch are prescribed to the most rigorous riehts of war, 
by the law of nature, and common humanity. He affirmed, 
that while the English ministry, under the appearance of 
sincerity, imposed upon the French ambassador with false 
protestations, others diametrically opposite to these deceit- 
ful assurances of a speedy accommodation were actually 
carrying into execution in' North America: that while the 
court of London em|iloyed every caballing art, and squan- 
dered away the subsidies of England, to instigate otlier 
powers asamst France, his most Christian majesty did not 
even ask of these powers the succours which guarantees 

or Nova Voiia; and all the land between the rivers Ohio and Ouabache. 
A nxmoruil was atterwards presented on the same subject, including: the 
allati nf the neutral islands in the West Indies; but this was amply 
retuted in another piece, in which the British minisfiy observed, that even 
at tlii'i \ ei V opening of the commission established at Pans, toi terminating; 
ainiiahl^ the disputes in Noi Ih America, the French invaded Nova Scotia, 
erected three torts in the heart oF that province, and wouhl have deslrojerj 
the l^nchsh setiJemcnt at Halifax, had they not been prevented : that the 
like hostilitie'v weie committed upon his Biiiannic maiesty’s subjects on 
tlie Ohio and Indian lakes, where the governors appointed by the French 
kmp, without any shadow of right, prohibited the English from trading: 
seired their traders by force, and sent them prisonetsto France ; invaded 
the territories ot Virginia, attacked a fort that covered its frontier, and to 
secure their usurpations, erected, with an armed force, a chain of forts on 
the lauds which they had invaded that his Britannic majesty had com- 
planied of lhe«e hostilities to the court ot Versailles, hut without effect; 
so tliat lie found lumselt oblised to provide for tlie security of his subjects , 
and as the encio ichmeiits made b> France were hostile, it could never he 
unlawful, or irreronc liable with the assurance of Ins majesty’s peaceable 
disnosiiion,to lepel an aggressor ; and that the same motives of self defence 
had toned him to sei/c the I reuch ships and sailors, in order to deprive 
iliat court of the means nf making an invasion, willi which their miuislers 
III all the courts of Europe had menaced England, 
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niid clLfcnsixc treaties autliorizcrl Iiim to demand; I'lit 
ruroninicndcd to tliem 'ucli nica'iire> onU a-, tenckd tn 
tlicirn»n |iLMCcand sccuntj : that wlidc the IhieliOi i a\i, 
by the most odious rio1encc«, and iiomclimcs b\ the vilest 
artifices, niaile captures of French vessels, naviLMiini; in 
full S'curitv under the safecuard of nublic faith, his most 
Christian m'aicsty released an Enelisii fnsatc taken by a 
I'micli si|uadron; and British vessels traded to the ports 
of Frame without molestation : that the slrikini; contrast 
formed by thisc different methods of procccdini; would 
convince all Europe, that one court was ^iidrd by motives 
of jealousy, ambition, and avarice, and that the conduct 
of the other was founded on priiiriphs of honour, justice, 
and moderation : that the vaituc imputaiinns contained in 
the Kiiii; of England’s decl.iiatinn, had in reality no 
foundation ; and the very manner iii which they vvere set 
forth would prove their futility and falsehood: tliat the 
mention made of the works at Dunkirk, and the troops 
assembled on the coasts of the ocean, implied the most 
fpross attempts to deceive mankind iiito^a belief that these 
were the points which determined the Kini; of England to 
issue orders for sciring the French vessels ; whereas the 
works at Dunkirk weie not bctpin till after two French 
ships of war had been taken bv an English squadron ; and 
depiedations had been committed six months upon the 
suojccts of France before the first battalions began their 
march for tlie sea-side. In a word, the most Christian 
king, laying aside that politeness and decorum which ins 
people value themselves above all the nations upon the 
face of the earth, very roundly taxes lus brother monarch’s 
administration with piracy, perfidy, inhumani^, and de- 
ceit. A charge conveyed in such reproachful terms, 
against one of the most respectable crowned brads in 
Europe, will appear the more extraordinary and injunous, 
if we consider that the accusers were well acquainted with 
the falsity of their own imputations, and, at the same time, 
conscious of having practised those veiy arts which they 
affected so much to decry. For after all, it must be 
allowed, that nothing could be justly urged against the 
English government, with respect to France, except the 
omission of a mere form, which other nations might 
interpret into an irregulariU, but could not construe into 
perfidious dealing, ns the French had previously violated 
the peace by their insolence and encroachments. 

§ XXIX. Whatever might have been the opinion of 
other nations, certain it is, the subjects of Great Bntain 
heaitily approved of the hostilities committed and intended 
against a people, whom they have always considered as 
their natural enemies, and the incendianes of Europe. 
They cheerfully contributed to the expense of armaments, < 
and seemed to approve of their destination, in hopes of 
being able to wipe off the disgraces they had sustained in 
the defeat of Braddock. and the loss of Minorca. Tiie last 
event made a deep impression upon the minds of the com- 
munity. An aduress vvas presented to the king by the 
lord mayor, aldermen, and common council of London, 
containing strong hints to the disadvantage of the minis- 
tiy. Tliev expressed their apprehension that the loss of 
the impoitnnt fortress of St. Fliilip and island of Minorca, 
possessions of the utmost consequence to the commerce 


il Iirineilialely RntrlliededaratinnofviaritheTWnchsliipiuidGinnies 
w Inch hwl Iwcn t Arn, vi e» tried, and condcmneil aa legal pi izea, exposed 
to piihlie Mie, and their prmluce loilged in the bank, but in what manner 
thu money, amounting to a large sum, uas dutiibuted oreniplojed, ne 
have not been able to discovei . 


e To Lteui. Gtn, Ton ke, er, in hi ahtout, to thi nmmaniir-m chtf tn 
Mu majeilf'i tamioH at Gibraltar. 

SIR, H'or-ojln, March SI, I'Sli 

I am commanded to acquaint von, that it is Ins majesty's pleasure that 
you recell e into your garrison Lord llobert Bertie's regiment, tii do duty 
there , nnd in vase y on shnnhl appi chrnd that tlis ricnili intend to make 
any attempt upon his majesty s island ol Minoiva, it is hiv maieily's 
pleasure, that ynm make a iletarlimint out of the troops in your garri»n 
equal to a batlalum, to be commamleil by a lieutenant-colonel anil major; 
such Iiealenant.colooel and major to be the eldest in your eairisnn, hi lie 
put on board the fleet Tor the relief of Minorca, as the admiral shall think 
expedient, wlio is In carry them In the said islaiul. 

Your humble senant, B. 


3b Ziurt. Cea. Fowke, or, in Mit attmet, to tMe commotiitr-m cMiif at 
Gibialtai, 

SIR. fCnr-q^rc, Marih (Ui. ITSfl 

I am commanded to ecqualnt you, that it is ins mijisly's pleasiirr, m 
case the island of Slmorta should be in any Iikelihoixr of bring aiiaiked, 
that you make a detachment from the troops in your garrison iqu d to a 
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:inil nuvni gtrciiirth of Grcii Bniain, w iihout .iiiv pitiippt 
bv iiniciv ami cficctiidl sm coiir. to privii.i nr ih'i it .iii 
attick, after such carlv notice of the (iiimv's inti iiIumio, 
ami whtn hia maji'ly'’v nary waa vn c-tit]i.mlv Miitnor to 
ihcire, uoiilil bean mdclihlc nprovch on (In hni'nur of 
(lie British natimi. Thcr cxpatialcrl upon ihi- iniiiiii'iiit 
ilangcr to winch the British poaecssions tn aVniirir.i wtrr 
exposed, bv the mismanagement .ind dekivs which hid 
attended tfic defence of those invaluable* cohiiius, the 
nbiect of tliP present war, the princip.al source ol tlie 
vvtalth and strciigtb of (iicsc kingdonii. They kuiieiiii d 
the want of a constitutional well regulated 'militia, the 
moat natural and ceitain defence against all invaders 
wiidtsocvcr. Tiicv signified their hope, that the authors of 
the late losses and disappoiiitmciils would be ditcctcd, 
and brought to condign punishment: that his inaiestv’s 
knovvai intentions of protecting and defending liis subjects 
in their rights and possessions might be faillifully and 
vigorously carried into execution ; nnd the large supplies 
so necessarily dcm,iudcd, and so cbccrfully granted, 
might be religiously applied to tlic defence of iliese 
kingdoms, tlieir colonics, and tbcir commcrec, as well as 
to the annoyance of their inveterate and perfidious ene- 
mies, the only sure means of obtaining a lasting nnd 
honoumhle prace. In answer to this address the king 
assured them, that he would not fail to do justice upon 
any persons who should have been wanting in their duty 
to 'him and their country; to enforce obedience and discl- 
pline in his fleets and armies ; and to support the aiithorilv 
and respect due to his government. Itcinonstrances of the 
same kind were presented by difiercnt counties and coi- 
porations; and the populace clamoured aloud for inquiry 
and justice. 

§ XXX. The first victim ofieted to the eiiiagcd multi- 
tude was the unfortunate General Fowke, who iiad been 
deputy-governor of Gibraltar, and behaved w ith remarkable 
conduct and integrity in the exercise of that impoitint 
office, till that period, when he fell undpr the displeasure of 
the government. He was now brought to trnl before a 
boaid of general officers, and accused of having disobeyed 
the orders he had received from the secretarv at war, in 
three successive letters, ‘ touching the relief oi Minorca. Air. 
Fowke alleged in his own defence that the oiders were con- 
fused and contradictory, and implied a discretioiinrv power: 
that the whole number of his garrison did not exceed two 
thousand six hundred men, nftcr he had spared two hun- 
dred and seventy-five to the ships commanded by Air. 
Edgecumbe: that the ordinary duty of tlie garrison re- 
quiring eight hundred men, tlie whole mimher was not 
sufficient for tliree reliefs : that, if he had detached a Kn- 
talion on board the fleet, be should not have had above 
two reliefs, at a time when he believed the place was m 
danger of being attacked, for good reasons, which lie dnl 
not think himself at liberty to mention ; that bis orders 
being doubtful, he held a 'council of war, vvbicli was of 
opinion, tliat as undoubted intelligence was received of 
the French army’s being landed at Alinorca, to the number 
of between thirteen nnd sixteen thousand men, and that a 
French squadron of sixteen ships was stationed off the har- 
bour, the sending a detachment equal to a battalion from 


iiaitiilion* comtnftntled by n Itputennnt colonel ami nii<ior« for the n In f 
tli4t |ilare« to be put on r>oard the fleeti at the disposition ot the atlmiraU 
sudi lieutenant colonel and n)>uor to be tlie eldest in 3 our carri'^n. 

LfCHt. Cm, Foube, or , »» hu aitenee, la the eommandcr^w ehuftn /is 
mnfe%tp't parrisoH at Gibraltar. 

Silt* liar affire, April 1. Itri^ 

It IS his iniuesty's p1easiii«i that >on recci%e into >nur iiarri^ii the 
siomen and cliildren belunsmg to I/iru Uobert Berlie $ reptmtiil. 

To Lteut, Cm, FowLei or, lAt eommanieftn ektif at Gibraltar. 

&IR, ll'aroffiee, May 1C. liUti 

1 umte to^ou by General StewanI: if that order » not romplieri uith. 
then >ou are now to make a detadimentof se^cn hiindml men out nt >niir 
own remment and Guise's . and also another detachment out ot Piilteiie,« s 
and Paniniire's regiments, and send thi m on boanl thi fleet tor the n In 1 of 
Mtdioii. Ilul il that enter has been complied with, then you aie to make 
only one detachment of seicn hundred men, to be coiiiinandcil !•% .iiinthf r 
lieutenant mionel aud migor, and to send it tn Mahon , and sou an rNu 
to detain all such einpt> ms^Is as shall come into joiir hiirlmiir, and to 
keep them m readiness tor anv turllur transportation of tif>op9 1 hue 
also iii> ro\ at hishness the Duke ot C*unibcrMnd's,c»mman«ls. to dtvire 
tItat>ou will keep jour nan isoii a-»alM-tii5 ptmihK diiriiiR tlii'i iritiral 
lime, and niiesui It other assisUme as may be in \niir |>ouir, t« r ilw re 
iscfof Alinnrca, taking care* however, not to latiguc or cmhiigii 3oiir 
own garrison. 
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Gibraltnr would be :in ineireetual supply for tlie relief of 
tile place, and a weakeniii” of llie tramsoii from whicn 
they must be sent. He observed, that supposing the 
orders to have been positne, and seven bundled men 
detached to Alinorca, the number remaining at Gibialtar 
would not have exceeded one thousand five bundled and 
fift}-six: a deduction of seven bundled more, according 
to the order of May the twelfth, would have left a re- 
mainder of eight hundred and fifty-six : that the men daily 
on duty in the garrison, including artificers and labourers 
in the king’s works, amounted to eight hundred and 
tlnrty-iime ; so that if he had complied with the orders as 
the\ arrived, he would not have had more than seventeen 
men over and above the number necessary for the daily 
work of the garrison : thus the important fortress of Gib- 
raltai must, at this critical conjunctiiie, have been almost 
left naked and defenceless to the attempts of the enemy ; 
and had those detachments been actually sent abroad, it 
afterwards appeared that they could not have been landed 
on the island of Minorca. The order transmitted to 
General I'owke to detain all em|ity vessels, for a further 
transportation of troops, seems to have been superfluous ; 
for it can hardly be supposed he could have occasion for 
them, unless to embark the whole garrison and abandon 
the place. It seems likewise to have been unnecessary to 
exhort the general to keep the gaiiison as alert as possible, 
during that critical time ; inasmuch as it would have been 
impossible for the men to have enjoyed the least repose or 
inttimission of duty, had the ordeis been punctually and 
literally obeyed. What other assistance it might have 
been in the governor’s power to give for the iclief of Mi- 
norca, or in what manner he could avoid fatiguing Ins 
garrison, while there was an impossibility of relieving the 
guards, it is not easy to comprehend. Be that as it may, 
when the trial was finished, and the question put to acquit 
or suspend for one year, the court was equally dmded ; 
and in such cases the casting vote being vested in the pre- 
sident, he threw it into the scale against the prisoner, whom 
his nia]psty thought fit to dismiss fiom his service. 

§ XXXI. The expectation of the jiublic was now eagerly 
turned towards America, the chief if not the sole scene of 
our military operations. On the twenty-fifth day of June, 
Air. Abeiciombie arrived at Albany, the frontier of New 
Yoik, and assumed the command of the forces there as- 
sembled, consisting of two regiments which had served 
under Braddock, two battalions raised m America, two 
regiments now transported fioin England, four independent 
companies which had been many years maintained in New 
York, the New Jersey regiment, four companies levied m 
North Carolina, and a body of provincial forces raised by 
the government of New England. Those to the southward, 
including Pennsylvania, Alaryland, and Virginia, had not 
3'et determined on any regular plan of operation, and weie 
moreover hard pressed in defending their western frontiers 
from the French and Indians, who, in skulking parties, 
made sudden irruptions upon their unguarded settlements, 
burning, plundering, and massacring with the most savage 
inhumanity. As for South Carolina, the pioportion of 
negro slaves to the number of white inhabitants was so 
gieat in that colony, that the government could not, with 
any regard to the safety of the province, spare any rein- 
forcement for the general enterprise. The plan of this 
undertaking had been settled in the preceding year in a 
council of war, held at New Yoik. There it was lesolved 
to attack the fort of Niagara, situated between the lakes 
Ontario and Erie, in order to cut off the communication 
between Canada and Louisiana, and prevent the French 
from supjiorting their new fortresses on the Ohio ; to reduce 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point, so that the frontier of New 
Y'ork might be delivered from the danger of an invasion, 
and Great Britain become master of the lake Champlain, 
over which the forces might be transported in any future 
attempt; to besiege Fort Du Quesne, ipion the Ohio: and 
to detach a body of troons by the river Kennebec, to alarm 
the capital of Canada. This plan was too extensive for the 
number of troops which had been prepared : the season 
was too far advanced before the regiments arrived from 
England, the different colonies were divided m their opi- 
nions, and Mr. Abercrombie postponed the execution of 
any important scheme till the arrival of Lord Loudoun, 


who was daily expected. The reasons that dekned the 
remforcenierit, and detained Ins lordship so long, we do 
not pretend to explain, though we may be allcwid to 
observe, that many fair opportunities have been lost, by 
the neglect and piocrastination of an English ministn. 
Certain it is, the unaccountable delay of this armament 
rendered it useless for a whole year, afforded time and 
leisure to the enemy to take their jiiecautions against any 
subsequent attack, and, in the meantime, to proceed un- 
molested in distressing the British settlements. Even 
before this period, they had attacked and reduced a small 
post in the country of the Five Nations, occupied by 
twenty-five Englishmen, who were cruelly butchered to a 
man, in the midst of those Indians w'hom Great Britain 
had long iiiimheied among her allies. 

§ XXXII. Soon after this expedition, having received 
intelligence that a considerable convoy of provisions and 
stores for the gairison of Oswego, would in a little time 
set out for Schenectady, and be conveyed in batteaux up 
the river Onondaga, they formed an ambuscade among the 
woods and thickets on the north side of that river; but 
understanding the convoy had passed before they reached 
the place, they resolved to wait the leturn of the detach- 
ment. TliHr design, however, was frustrated by the vigi- 
lance and valour of Colonel Bradstreet, who expected such 
an attempt, and had taken his measures accordingly. On 
the third day of July, while he stemmed the stream of the 
river, with his batteaux fo.med into three divisions, they 
were saluted with the Indian war-whoop, and a general 
discharge of musketry from the noith shore. Bradstreet 
immediatelv ordered his men to land on the opposite bank, 
and with a few of the foremost took possession of a small 
island, wheie he was forthwith attacked by a party of the 
enemy, who had forded the river for that purpose; but 
these were soon repulsed. Another body having passed a 
mile higher, he advanced to them at the head of two hundred 
men, and fell upon them, sword in hand, with such vigour, 
that many were killed on the spot, and the rest dnven into 
the river with such precipitation, that a considerable num- 
ber of them were drowned. Having received information 
that a third body of them had passed at a ford still higher, 
he inarched thither without hesitation, and pursued them 
to the other side, where they were entiiely routed and 
dispersed. In this action, which lasted near three 
hours, about seventy of the batteau men were killed or 
wounded, but the enemy lost double the number killed, 
and above seventy taken prisoners. In all probability the 
whole detachment of the French, amounting to seven hun- 
dred men, would have been cut off, had not a heavy ram 
interposed, and disabled Colonel Bradstreet from following 
his blow; for that same night he was joined by Captain 
Patten with his grenadiers, in his march from Oneida to 
Oswego, and next morning reinforced with two hundred 
men, detached to his assistance from the garrison of Os- 
wego; but by this time the rivulets were so swelled by the 
rain, that it was found impracticable to pursue the enemy 
through the woods and thickets. Fatten and his grena- 
diers accompanied the detachment to Oswego, while Brad- 
street pursued his voyage to Schenectady, from whence he 
repaired to Albany, and communicated to General Aber- 
crombie the intelligence he had received from the prisoners, 
that a large body of the enemy were encamped on the 
eastern side of the lake Ontario, provided with artillery, 
and all other implements to besiege the fort of Oswego. 

§ XXXIII. Ill consequence of this infoimatton, AI;\jor- 
Genei.il Webb was ordered to hold himself m readiness to 
march with one regiment to the relief of that garrison : but, 
before they could be provided with necessaries, the Earl 
of Loudoun arrived at the head-quarters at Albany, on the 
tw’entv-ninth day of Julv. The armv at this time is said to 
have consisted of regular troops to the number of two 
thousand six hundred, about seven thousand provincials, 
supposed to be in readiness to march from Fort William 
Henry, under the command of General Winslow, over and 
above a considerable number of batteau men at Albany 
and Schenectady. The gariison at Oswego amounted to 
fourteen hundred soldiers, besides three hundred workmen 
and sailors, either in the fort, or posted in small parties 
between the fort and place called Burnet’s Field, to secure 
a passage through the country of the Six Nations, upon 
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whose rriendbhip there was no !on:;er nity reliance. By 
the best accounts receded of the enemy's force, they had 
about tliree tliousand men ai Crown Point and Tic«hie> 
ro:^ upon the take Cltam|>Iain : but their diicf sttcn:;ib 
was collected upon the banks of the lake Ontirio. where 
Uieir purpose undoubtedly was to reduce the Hn»luh foit 
at Oswera. ‘fhe immediate o1<jt.ct, iheteforv, of Ijoni 
i.oudouno attention was the relief of this place; but his 
design rvns strenuously opposed by the province of New 
York, and other uortlteni uovemroeiits, rtho were much 
morn intent upon the reduction of Crown Point, and the 
securiiv of tlieir own frontiers, which they apprehended was 
connected with this conquest They iusiited upon Win- 
slow's beina joined by some reqimcnts of regular troo|ts 
before he should march ngainit this fortress ; and stipu- 
lated that a body of tesen-e should be detained at Allianv, 
for the defence of that frontier, in case Winslow should 
fail in his enterprise, and bo defeated. At length thev 
agreed, that the regiment which Mr. Abercrooihie had 
destinw for that purpose should be detached for the relief 
of Oswego: and on the twelfth day rf August, Major-Ge- 
neral Webb began his march wiili it from Allany ; but on 
his arrival at the Carrying-place, between the Mohock’s 
river and Wood's cieckj he received the disagreeable news 
that Oswego was taken, and the garrison made prisoners of 
war. Mr. Webb, apprehendinghimself in danger of being 
attacked by the besieging army, began immediatelv to 
render the creek impassable, even to canoes, by fdltng 
trees, and throwing them into the stream; while the enemy, 
ignorant of his numbers, and apprehensive of a like visita- 
tion from him, took the very same metliod of prerenting 
his approach ; in consequence of this apprehension, he was 
permitted to retire unmolested. 

§ XXXIV. The loss of the two small forts, called On- 
tano and Oswego, was a considerable nadonal misfortune. 
They were erected on the south side of the great lake On- 
tario, standing on the opposite sides, at the mouth of the 
Onondago river, that discharges itself into the lake, and 
constituted a post of great importance, where vessels had 
been built, to cruise upon the lake, which is a kind of in- 
land seaj and interrupt the commerce os well as the mo- 
tions and designs of me enemy. The garrison, as we have 
already ol»erved. consisted of fourteen hundred men, 
chiefly militia and new-raised recruit'), under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Mercer, an officer of courage and 
experience; but the situation of the forts was very ill 
chosen ; the materials mostly timber or logs of wood ; the 
defences wretchedly contrived, and unfinished : and, in a 
word, the place altogether untenable against any regular 
approach. Such were the forts which the enemy wisely 
resolved to reduce. Being under no apprehension for 
Crown Point, they assembled a body of troops, consisting 
of thirteen hundred regulars, seventeen hundred Cana- 
dians, and a considerable number of Indian anxiliruies, 
under the command of the Marquis de Montcaim, a viai- 
laiit and enterprising officer, to whom the conduct of the 
siege was intrusted by the Marquis de Vaudreuil, governor 
and lieutenant-general of New France. 'The first step 
taken by Monu^m was to block up Oswego by water, 
with two large armed vessels, and post a strong' body of 
Canadians on the road between Albany and the fort«, to 
cut off all communication of succour and intelligence. In 
the ineandme, he embarked his artillerv and stores upon 
the lake, and landed them in the bay orNixouri,the place 
of goneral rendezvous. At another creek, within half a 
Irague of Oswego, he erected a battery for the protection of 
his vessels; and on the twelfth day of August, at midnight, 
after his dispositions hod been made, he opened the 
tiendies before Fort Ontario. The ggrrison having fired 
away all their shells and ammunition, spiked up the can- 
non, and deserted the fort, retired ne.xt day across the river 
into Oswego, which was even more exposed than the other, 
specially when the enemy had taken possession of Onta- 
rio, from whence thev immediately began to fire without in- 
termission. Colonel Mercer being, on the thirteenth, killed 
by a cannon-ball^ the fort destitute of all cover, the officers, 
dirided in opinion, and the garrison in confusion, they 
next day demanded a capitulation, and surrendered pri- 
soneis of war, on condition that they should be exempted 
from plunder, conducted to Montreal, and treated witli hu- 


manity. Tiiwi'r coiidilkuis honcvcr, llio nunjuis did not 
punctually u’..-«ivc. Tiio Ilntish oificers .uid soldiers were 
iiisuiied nr the savage Indians, who robbed them of their 
clotlicy and baggage, massaca-d several men as they stood 
defeiicclevs ou the parade, assassinated Lieutenant De la 
Court, at he lav wounded in liis tent, under the protection 
of a Freituh officer, and barbarously scal|ied all Uie sick 
people ill the hospital : finally, Montcalm, in direct viola- 
tion of the articles as well as m contempt of cororooa hu- 
manity, ih'Inered up above twenty men of the garrison to 
Uie Indians »> lieu of the same number tliey had lost 
during ibe siege; and, in all probability, these miserable 
captives were put to deadi by those Inrbarians with die 
most cxcniciating tortures, according to the execrable 
custom of the country. Tliose who countenance the jier- 
netration of cruelties, at winch human nature shndders n ith 
horror, ought to be branded as infiimous to alt posterity. 
Such, however, were the trophies that, in the course of the 
American war, distinguisbeu die operations of a people, 
wlio pique themselves upon iiolitene-s, and the virtues of 
humanity. The prironen taken at Oswego, after having 
been thus liarbarously treated, were conveyed in baltcaux 
to Montreal, where they had no reason to complain oftheir 
reception : and before die end of the year, they were ex- 
change. The victors immediately demolish^ the two 
forts (if they deserved that denomination) in which they 
found one hundred and twenty-one pieces of artillery, 
fourteen mortars with a great quandty of ammunition, wal:- 
like stores, and provision, hesideg two sloops, and two 
hundred ^batteaux, which likewise fell into dieir liands. 
Such an important magazine, deposited in a place alti^e- 
ther indeibnsible, and without the reach of immeiliate suc- 
cour, was a flagrant proof of egregious folly, temerity, and 
misconduct. 

§ XXXV. The Fatl of Loudoun, finding the season too 
far advanced to admit of any enterprise against the enemy, 
exerted all his endeavours m making preparations for an 
early campaign in the spring, securing the frontiers of the 
English colonies, in forming an uniform plan of action, and 
promoting a spirit of harmony among the difibrent govern- 
ments, which nod been long divided by jamng interests, 
and other sources of dissension. Meanwhile, the forts 
Edivaid nnd William Henrv were pntin a proper posture- 
of defence, and secured with numerous i.’nrrisoiis; ami tlic 
forces put into winter^unrters at Albany, where comfort- 
able barracks were built for that purpose. Fort Granvilln, 
on the confines of Pennsylvania, an mconsidetalile block- 
house, was surprised by a party of French and Indians, 
who mode the garrison prisoners, consisting of two.and- 
twenty soldiers, with a few women and children. Ibese 
they loaded with flour and provisions, and drove them into 
captivity; but the fort tli^ reduced to ashes. Many 
shocking murders were perpetrated upon defenceless peo- 
ple, without distinction of age or sex, in difibrent parts of 
the frontiers; but these outrages were, in some measure, 
balanced by the advantages resultin'' from a treatv of peace, 
whicli the Governor of Pennsylvania concluded wiUi the 
Delaware Indians, a tiowerftil tribe that dwell upon the 
river Sasquehannn, forming, ns it were, a line along the 
southern skirts of the province. At thesame time the go- 
vernor of Virginia secured the friendship and alliance of 
the Cherokecs and Catawbas, two powerful nations ad- 
joining to that colony, who were able to bring three tliou- 
sand fighting men into the field. All these circumstances 
considered. Great Britain had reason to expect that the 
ensuing campaign would be rigorously prosecuted in Ame- 
rica, especially as a fresh reinforcement of troops, with a 
great supply of warlike storey were sent to that country in 
fourteen banraorts, under convoy of two sliips of war, 
which sailed Irom Cork, in Ireland, about the ^ginning 
of November. 

§ XXXVI. No action of great imiiortance distinguished 
tile naval transactions of this year on the side of America. 
In the be^nning of June, Cnptnin Spry, who commanded 
n small squadron, cruising oil Louishotirg, in the island of 
Cape Breton, took the Arc en Ciel, a French shin of fifty 
guns, having on board near six Jmndred men, with a large 
quantity of stores and provisions for tlie gnirisoii. He like- 
wise made prize of anoilier French ship, tvidi seventy sol- 
diers, two hundred barrels of powder, two large 'brass 
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inoilais, and oilier stores of tlie like destinat on. On tlu 
hvent\-sevpiitli day i f July, Commodore Holmes, 1‘emir 
in the same latitude, with two lar^e ships and a couple of 
sloops, enpa"et! t«o French ships of the line and four 
fiiftates, and obli;;ed them to sheer off, after an obstinate 
dispute. A ureat number ofniivateers ^\ere equipped in 
this country, as well as m the West India islands belonging 
to the croun of Gieat Britain; and as those seas swarmed 
with Fieiich vessels, their cruises proved very advantageous 
to the adventurers. 

§ XXXVII. Scenes of higher import were this year 
acted by the British arms in the East Indies. The cessa- 
tion of hostilities hetueen the English and French compa- 
nies on the peninsula of Indus, though it encouraged Mr. 
Clive to Msit his native country, was not of long dura- 
tion ; fo.- in a few months both sides recommenced their 
operations, no longer as auxiliaries to the princes of the 
countiy,but as principals and rivals, both m arms and 
commerce. IMajor Lawrence, who now enjoyed the chief 
command of the English force, obtained divers advantages 
oyer the enemy ; and prosecuted his success with such 
vigour, as, in all piobability, would, in a little time, have 
terminated the war according to his own wish, when the 
progress of his arms was interrupted and suspended by an 
unfortunate event at Calcutta, the cause of which is 
not easily ex'plained : for extraordinary pains have been 
taken to throw a veil over some transactions, from whence 
this calamity was immediately or remotely derived. 

§ XXXVIII. The old Suba or Viceroy of Bengal, Ba- 
har, and Orixa, dying in the month of April, in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty-six, was succeeded 
by his adopted son, Sur Raja al Dowlat, a young man of 
violent passions, without principle, fortitude, or good faith, 
who began his administration with acts of perfidy and vio- 
lence. In all probability, his design against the English 
settlements vas suggested by his rapacious disposition, on 
a belief that they abounded with treasure ; as the pretences 
uhicli he used for commencing hostilities were altogether 
inconsistent, false, and frivolous. In the month of May, 
he caused the English factory at Cassimbuzzar to be in- 
vested, anti inviting iMr. Watts, the chief of the factory, to 
a conference, under the sanction of a safe conduct^ de- 
tained him as prisoner; then, by means of fraud and force 
iiitei mingled, made himself master of the factory. This 
exploit being achieved, he made no secret of his design 
to deprive the English of all their settlements With this 
view he marched to Calcutta, at the head of a numerous 
army, and invested the place, which was then in no posture 
of defence. 

§ XXXIX. The governor, intimidated by the number 
and power of the enemy, aliandoned the fort, and, with 
some jirincipal persons residing in the settlement, took 
refuge on board a ship in the river, carrying along with 
them their most valuable effects, and the books of the 
company. Thus the defence of the place devolved upon 
Mr. Ilolwell, the second in command, who, with the as- 
sistance of a few gallant officers, and a very feeble garrison, 
maintained it with uncommon courage and ivsolution 
against several attacks, until he was over))ow'ered by num- 
bers, and the enemy had forced their way into the castle. 
Then he was obliged to submit ; and the suba, or viceroy, 
promised, on the word of a soldier, that no injury should 
be done to him or his garrison. Nevertheless, they were 
all driven, to the number of one hundred and forty-six 
persons of both sexes, into a place called the black-hole 
prison, a cube of about eighteen feet, walled up to the 
eastward and southward, the only quarters from which 
they could expect the least iefre.shing air, and open to the 
westward by two windows stronglv haired with iron, 
through which there was no perceptible circulation. The 
humane reader will conceive with horror the miserable 
situation to which they must have been reduced, when 
thus slewed up in a close sultry night under such a climate 
as that of Bengal, esjiecially when he reflects that many of 
them were wounded, and all of them fatigued with hard 
duty. Transported with rage to find themselves thus bar- 
barously cooped up in a place where they must be ex- 
posed to suffocation, those hapless victims endeavoured to 
force open the door, that they might rush iijton the swords 
of the barbarians by whom they were stiirounded ; but all 
4 r 2 


then effoits weie ineffectual ; the door was mad" to open 
inwaid.-, and being once shut U| on them, llie ciowil pleas- 
ed upon It so strongly as to render all thou efforts aboi live; 
then they were overwhelmed with distraction and despan. 
Mr. Ilolwell, wdio had placed himself at one of the win- 
dows, accosted a Jemmautdaar, or serjeant of the Indian 
guard, and having ende.ivoured to excite his compassion, 
by drawing a pathetic picture of their sufferings, promised 
to gratify him with a thousand rupees in the morning, if he 
could find means to remove one half of them into a sepa- 
rate apartment. The soldier, allured by the promise of such 
a rewaid, assured them he would do his endeavour for their 
relief, and retiied for that purpose ; but m a few minutes 
returned and told him that the suba, by whose orders 
alone such a step could be taken, was asleep, and no per- 
son durst disturb his repose. By this time a profuse 
sweat had broke out on every individual, and this was at- 
tended with an insatiable thirst, which became the more 
intolerable as the body was drained of its moisture. In 
vain those miserable objects stripped themselves of their 
clothes, squatted down on their hams, and fanned the air 
with their hats, to produce a refieshing undulation. Many 
were unable to rise again from this posture, but falling 
down were trod to death, or suffocated. The dreadful 
symptom of thirst was now’ accompanied w’ith a difficulty 
of respiration, and every individual gasped for breath. 
Their despair became outrageous : again they attempted 
to force the door, and provoke the guard to fire upon them 
by execration and abuse. The cry of “ II''ater ! V\ ater 1 ” 
issued from every mouth. Even the Jemmautdaar was 
moved to compassion at their distress. lie ordeied his 
soldiers to bring some skins of water, which served 
only to enrage the appetite, and incieasethe geneial agita- 
tion. There was no other way of conveying it through the 
windows but by hats, and this was rendered ineffectual by 
the eagerness and transports of the wretched prisoners, 
who, at sight of it, stiuggled and raved even in fits of de- 
lirium. In consequence of these contests, very little readi- 
ed those who stood neaiesl the windows, while the rest at 
the further end of the piison were totally excluded from 
all relief, and continued calling upon their friends for as- 
sistance, and conjuring them by all the tender tics of pity 
•and affection. To those who weie indulged, it piovetl 
pernicious : for, instead of allaying their thirst, it enraged 
their impatience for more. The confusion became general 
and horrid : all was clamour and contest; those who were 
at a dist.ance endeavoured to force their passage to the 
window, and the weak were pressed down to the ground, 
never to rise again. The inhuman ruffians without de- 
rived entertainment from their misery : they supplied the 
nr soners with more water, and held up lights close to the 
liars, that they might enjoy the inhuman pleasure of see- 
ing them fight for the baneful indulgence. Mr. Holwell, 
seeing all Ins particular friends lying dead around him, 
and trampled upon by the living, finding himself wedged 
up so close as to be deprived of all motion, begged, as the 
last instance of their regard, that they would remove the 
pressure, and allow him to retire from the window, that he 
might die in quiet. Even in those dreadful ciicumstaiices, 
which might be supposed to have levelled all distinction, the 
poor delirious wretches manifested a respect forliis rank and 
character : they forthwith gave way, and he forced his 
passage into the centre of the place, which was not crowd- 
ed so much, because, by this time, about one-thiid of the 
number had perished, and lav in little compass on the 
floor, while the rest still crowded to both windows. lie 
retired to a jilatform at the further end of the room, and 
laying down upon some of his dead friends, recommended 
his '•oul to Heaven. Here his thiist grew insupportable; 
his difficultv in breathing increased, and he was seized with 
a stiong palpitation. These violent symptoms, which he 
could not bear, urged him to make another effort : he 
forced his way back to the window, and cried aloud, 
“Water! for God’s sake !” He had been supposed alreadv 
dead by his wretched companions, but finding him still 
alive, they exhibited another extraordinary proof of ten- 
derness and regard to his person : “ Give him water,” they 
cried ; nor would any of them attempt to touch it until he 
had drank. He now breathed more freely, and the palpi- 
tation ceased ; but finding himself still more tlnrsty after 
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finii-ins, he abstained from water, and moi.stened his 
inoulli from time to time, by sucking the perspiration from 
his sliirt sleeve.*’ The miseralile prisoners, perceiving the 
water rather aggravated than relieved their distress, grew 
clamorous for air, and repeated their insults to the guard, 
loading the snba and his governor with the most virulent 
reproach. From railing, they had recourse to prayer, be- 
seeching Heaven to put an eiid to llicir misery. Tliev now 
began to diop on all hands ; hut then a steam arose from 
tlm living ami the dead, as pungent and volatile as spirits 
of hartshorn ; so that all who could not approach the win- 
dows were suffocated. Mr. Ilolwell, being we.iiy of life, 
retiied once more to the platform, ami stictched himself b\ 
the Kev, Mr. .lervis fiellamy, who, tngethci with his son, 
a lieutenant, lay dead in each other’.s embr.ace. In this 
MluatJon he was soon clepuved of sense, and lav to all ap- 
pearance dead till day broke, when his body was dis- 
covered, and removed by his surviving friends to one of the 
windows, where the fresli air levived him, and he was re- 
stored to his sight and senses. The siiha, at last, being 
informed that the greater part of the prisoners were suffo- 
cated, inquired if the chief was alive ; and being answered 
III the affirmative, sent an order for their immediate release, 
when no moie than twenty-three survived of an hundred’ 
anrl forty-siy who had entered alive. 

§ XL. Nor was the late deliverance, even of these few, 
ow-ing to any sentiment of compassion in the vicerov . He 
had received intimation tiiat there was a considerable 
treasure secreted in the fort, and that Mr. Ilolwell knew 
the pijice xvhere it was deposited. Tliat fjentleman, who 
with his surviving companions, had been seized with a 
putrid fever, immediately upon their release, was dragged 
in that condition before the inhuman suha, who questioned 
him about the treasure, which eMstod no wheie but m his 
own imagination ; and would give no credit to his protes- 
tations, wlmn he solemnly declared he knew of no such 
deposit Mr. Holweil and three of his friends were load- 
ed with fetters, and conveyed tliree miles from the Indian 
camp, where tliey lay all night exposed to a severe rain • 
ne.xt morning tliey weie brought back to town, still mana- 
cled, under the scorching beams of a sun intenseh hot ; 
and must mfallihly have expired had not nature expelled 
the fever in large painful boils, that covered almost the 
w'hole body. In this piteous condition they were embark- 
ed in an open boat for Jluxadavad, the capital of Bengal 
JiTid underwent such cruel treiitmeiit and misery in their 
passage, as would shock the humane reader, should he 
peruse the paiticiilars. At hluxadavad tliev wcie led 
through the city m chains, as a spectacle to tlieinhahiiants 
lodged m an open stable, and treated for some days as the 
wor^t of criminals. At length the suha’s grandmother in- 
terposed her mediation in their behalf; and as that prince 
was by tliiyime convinced that there was no treasure con- 
cealed at Calcutta, he ordered them to be set at liherlv. 

\\ hen some of his sycopliants opposed the indulgence, re- 
presenting that Jlr. Ilolwell liao still enough left to pay a 
considerable ransom, he replied, with some marks of com- 
punction and generosity, “ If he has any tiling left, U t him 
keep it_; his sufferings have been great; he sliall li.ive Ins 
hberty. IMr. Ilolwell and his fiiends were no sooner un- 
fettered, than they took water for tlie Dutch tnnksali or 
mint, in the neighbourhood of that city, where they were 
received with great tenderness and humnimv. The reader, 
we hope, will excuse us for having thus particularized a 
transaction so interesting and extraordinary in all its cir- 
cumstances. The siiba having destroyed' Calcutta, and 
aispersed the inhabitants, extorted lar'ge sums from the 
hrencfi and Dutch factories, that he might display a spirit 
of impartiahtv against all the Europeans, even I'n his op- 
pression, and returned to his city of Miixadav ad m triumph 
By the reduction of Calcutta, the English East India com- 
s affairs were so much embroiled in that part of the 
world, that perhaps nothing could have retrieved them hut 
f® nuerposition of a national force, and tlie good fortune 
ot a Clive, whose enterpiises were always ciovvned with 
success. 

§ XLI. As the English East India company had, for a 
whole century, been at a considerable expense in inam- 

clesinir of ohIainiQi; u.'ilcr, this unhappy cenileman had at 
templed to /h ink his o«n urine, but found it intoleiahly bitter, nheieas 
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taming a marine force at Bombay, to protect their ships 
from the piracies of the Angrias, who had rendeied tliem- 
selves independent piinces, and fortified Geriali in that 
neighbourhood ; many unsuccessful attempts had been 
made to destroy their naval power, and reduce the fortress 
under which they always took shelter. In the v ear one 
thousand seven hundred and fiftv-foiir, the fleet of'Tullavee 
Angria, the reigning prince, attacked three Dutch ships" of 
force, which they either took or destroyed. Elated with 
this success, he boasted that he should m a little time 
sweep the se.as of the Europeans, and began to build some 
l.irge ships, to reinforce his grabs and gallivats, which were 
the vessels on which he bad formerly depended. Ne.xt 
year his neighbours the Mahrattas, hav'iug signified to the 
presidency at Bombay, that they were disposed to join in 
the necessary service of Immhlm’g this common enemy, so 
formidable to the whole Malahav coast. Commodore James 
was detached with some ships of force to attack Angria. 
in conjunction w ith those allies. They accordingly joined 
him with pven grabs and si.xty gallivats. They proceeded 
to the haibour of Severndroog, yvhere Angria's’ fleet lav at 
anchor ; but they no .sooner received intelligence of his 
approach than they slipped tlieir cables, and stood out to 
sea. He chased them with all the canvass he could carry ; 
hut their v'essels being lighter than his, they escaped ; and 
he returned to Seveindroog, which is a fortress situated 
on an island yvithm musket-.shot of the mam land, stronvly 
hut irregularly foitified.and mounted yvith fifty-four pieces 
ot cannon. 1 here were three other small forts on the con- 
tinent the largest of which was called Goa. On the second 
ciav ot April, the commodore began to batter and bombard 
me island, fort, and fort Goa, at the same time. Tliat of 
beveindroog was set on fire; one of the magazines bleiv 
tip ; a general conflagration ensued ; the garrisons ivere 
overwhelmed with fire and confusion ; the English seamen 
landed under cover of the fire from the ships, and took 
the place bv storm yvith very little loss. The other forts 
vvere immecltately surrendered, and all of these, bv treaty- 
delivered to the Mahrattas. On the eighth of April, Hie 
commodore anchored off Bancote, noyv called Fort Victoria, 
one of the tnost northern parts of Angria’s dominion, 
yyhich surrendered without opposition, and still remains in 
the hands of the English East India company, bvthe con- 
sent of the Malirattas. The harbour is good,' and here is a 
great trade for salt and other commodities sent hither from 
Bombay. 

§ XLII. Ityvas in November following, that tlie squad- 
ron under Admiral Watson arrived at Bombay, where it 
yv.as resolved to give Angiia tlie finishing stroke, still m 
conjunction with the Malirattas. Meanyvhile Commodore 
Janies was sent to reconnoitre Gcriab, the capital of liis 
dominions, and to sound the depth of the harbour; a ser- 
vice which he successfully performed. The admira’l being 
joined bv a dmsion of slops, fitted out at the company’s 
expense, having on hoird a body of troops commanded by 
Colonel Clive, sailed on the seventh day of February, and 
found m the neighbourhood of Geriah the Maliratta fleet 
consisting of four grabs, and forty smaller vessels, called 
ga hvats, lying to tlie northward of the place, m a creek 
called R.ijipore; and a land army of horse and foot,amomit- 
ing to seyen or eight thousand men, the whole commanded 
by KImmagee Punt, who had already taken one small fort 
and was actually treating about the surrender of Geriah’ 
Angna himself had quitted the place, but his wife and 
l.imily remained under the protection of his brother-in- 
law ; w-ho, being summoned to surrender by a messa^'e 
horn the admiral, replied that he yvoiild defend the place 
to the last extremity. In consequence of this refusal, the 
whole ^ghsh fleet, in tyvo divisions, sailed on the twelfth 
das of February n-to the liaibour, and sustained a yvarm 
hre from the enemy’s batteries as they passed, as well as 
from the grabs posted in the harbour for that purpose • 
this, however, yvas soon silenced after the ships yvere 
brought to their stations, so as to return the salutation 
Between the hours of four and five in the afternoon, a 
shell being thrown into one of Angria’s armed vessels, set 
her on fire; and the flames communicating to the rest 
they yvere all destroyed ; between six and seven the fort 

was soli, plc.-„iui.aml 
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was set on fire by another shell ; and soon after the firing j 
ceased on both sides. The admiral, suspecting that the \ 
governor of the place would surrender U to the jMahrattas 
rather than to the English, disembarked all the troops 
under Mr. Clive, that he might be at hand, in case of 
emergeney, to take possession. In the meantime, the 
fort was bombarded ; the line of battle ships were warped 
near enough to batter in breach ; and then the admiral 
sent an officer, uith a flag of truce, to the governor, re- 
quiring him to surrender. His proposal being again re- 
jected, the English ships renewed their fire next day with 
redoubled vigour. About one o’clock the magazine of the 
fort blew up, and at four the garrison hung out a white 
flag for capitulation. The parley that ensued proving in- 
effectual, the engagement began again, and continued till 
fifteen minutes after five ; when the white flag was again 
displayed, and now the governor submitted to the terms 
which were imposed. Angria’s flag was immediately 
hauled down ; and two English captains, taking posses- 
sion of the fort with a detachment, fortliwith hoisted the 
British ensign. To these captains, wdiose names were 
Buchanan and Forbes, the Mahraltas offered a bribe of 
fifty thousand rupees, if they would allow them to pass 
their guards, that thev might take possession of the fort 
for themselves ; but this offer « as rejected with disdain, 
and immediately disclosed to Colonel Clive, who took 
effectual measures to frustrate their design. In this place, 
which was reduced with very inconsiderable loss, the con- 
querors found above two hundred cannon, six brass mor- 
tars, a large quantity of ammunition, with money and 
effects to the value of one hundred and thnty thousand 
pounds. The fleet uhich was destroyed consisted of eight 
grabs, one ship finished, two upon the stocks, and a good 
number of gallivats. Among the prisoners, the admiral 
found Angria’s wife, children, and mother, towards whom 
he demeaned himself with great humanity. Three hun- 
dred Europeari soldiers, and as many sepoys, were left to 
guard the fort ; and four of the company’s armed vessels 
remained in the harbour for the defence of the place, whicli 
yvas extiemelv well situated for commerces 
§ XLIII. The admiral and Mr. Clive sailed back to 
Madras in triumph, and there another plan «as formed 
for restoring the compani’s affairs upon the Ganges, le- 
covering Calcutta, and taking vengeance on the cruel 
Viceroy of Bengal. In October thev set sail again for the 
bottom of the bay ; and about the beginning of December 
arrived at Balasore, in the kingdom of Bengal. Having 
crossed the Braces, they proceeded up the river Ganges as 
far as Falta, where they found Governor Drake, and the 
other persons who had escaped on board of the ships when 
Calcutta was invested. Colonel Clive was disembarked 
with Ins forces to attack the fort of Busbudgia by land, 
while the admiral battered it by sea ; but the place being 
ill provided with cannon, did not hold out above an hour 
after the firing began. 'This conquest being achieved at a 
very easy purchase, two of the greatest ships anchored 
between Tanny fort and a battery on the other side of the 
river, which were abandoned before one shot was dis- 
charged against either; thus the passage was laid open to 
Calcutta, the reduction of which we shall record among 
the transactions of the ensuing tear. 


CHAP. VI. 


§1 T. IVrotives of tlie war in Geimany. Conspirary in ‘“weiUn. ^ TI. 
Measures taken the Kin^ of Prussia and Elector of Hanover ^ Hi. 
Endeavours of the court ot Vienna to frustrate fliem 5 IV, H»s Prus- 
sian majesty demands an explanation from the empress qtieen ^ V. 
Her answer. ^ VI. 'I he Prussian army enters Sa\onj , and publishes a 
manifesto Prince Ferdinand takes 7 eipsic. ^ VII King ot Prussia 
takes possession of Dresden, and blocks up the King of Poland at Pirna. 
$ VIII. Prussian army penetrates info Bohemia, and fichts the battle of 
Lowoschutz. $ IX. 'saxnn army siirrendeis ^ \. Kinir of Poland’s 
memorial to the States general. § XI. Imperial decrees published 
against the King of Prussia, ft XIT. Declarations of different poweis. 
$ XII 1. His Prussian majestj ’s answer to the Saxon memorial. $ A IV. 
And justification of his conduct. § XV. Remarks on both those pieces. 

g When the admiral entered their apartment, tlie whole familv shedding 
floods of tears, fell with their faces to the ground ; from which being raised, 
the mother of Angria told hmi, in a piteous tone, the people hail no king, 
slie no son, her daughter no husband. Ihtir children no father. 'I he adnii 
ral replying, “ they must look upon lum as tlieir father and then Inend 


ft XVI. Disputes lietween the parliament of Pans and the clergy, 
ft XVII. Dearth of coin in England 5 .Will Hanoverian auxillia- 
ries sent back . ft AIX. Session opened, ft XX Debates on the acldi ess 
ft XXI. Bill passe<l for prohibiting the e\[)ortafinn of corn Message to 
the House concerning Ailmiral B>ng. ft XA 1 1 'supplies t,ianteil 
ft XXI H. Refiectionson the continental war. ft XXIV Messages from 
the king to tlie parliament, ft XXV. Measures taken to remove the 
scarcity of corn, ft \XVJ. IMiliiia bill, ft XXVII Petition^ tor and 
against it ft XX V 11 1, Altered liy the lords $ XXIX. Bill Tor quai ter- 
ing the toreign troops, anil foi regulating tfie marines while on shore, 
ft AXX. Bill for the morespfcefl> rtcriuting the land forces and mannes. 
Act relating to pawnb^oker^ and gaming-houses, ft X.XXI. l-iws lelat- 
ing to tfie vvagesot weavers, and to the improvement of the Briti«!hfisher> . 
ft XXXII Act tor importing American iron, duty free.^ ft XXXlll. 
Regulations with respect to the impf>rtation of silk, ft XXXIV. Smug 
glers encouraged to enter into his maiestj ’s sere ice. ft XXX V Inquiry 
into the seal citv of corn. ^ XX.Wl. Investigation of llie lo^s of M inoi 
ca. ft XX-WII Investigation of (he American contract. ftXXXVllI. 
Tnqtiirv into the conduct of Admiral Know les, as Gov prnor of Jamaica. 
$XX.VIX. Resolulionsconcerning Mtlf'TiMiaven. ^XL ‘session closed. 
ftXLl.'Irial of Adtnnal Hjng. $XLII. ReconimemJed to nierc>. 
ft XLIII. Message from the king to the jiarliamenl, lespectmg the sen 
tence. ft XT-.IV. Bill to release the metnfiers of the court martial from 
their oatf of <ecrecy. ft XLV. Execution of Admiral Bvng. ft XEVI 
Paper deliveied lum to the marsfial of tlie adniiralt^. ft XL\II. 
llemarf s on his fate. 

§ 1. Having thus, to the best of our ^ ^ 
power, “iven a faithful and exact detail of ' ' 

every material event, in which Great Britain was concern- 
ed either at home, or in her settlements abroad, durinq the 
greatest part of the year one thousand seven hundred and 
fiftv-siv, we shall now return to Europe, and endeavour to 
explain the be^inniiip of a bloody war in Germans, winch 
then seemed to have become the chief object of the British 
councils. On the eve of a rupture between France and 
Enel.ind, it was natural for bis Britannic majesty to pro- 
vide for the safety of bis electoral dominions, the only 
quarter by winch be was at all accessible to the efforts of 
the enemy, who he foresaw would not fail to annoy him 
through that avenue. He, at that time, stood upon in- 
different terms with the King of Prussia, who was con- 
sidered as a paitisan and ally of France ; and he knew that 
the house of Austria alone would not be sufficient to sup- 
port lum ag.unst two such powerful antaironists. In this 
einertrency, be had leconrse to the Empress of Russia, 
who, m consequence of a laiite subsidy granted bv Ene- 
land, engaged to furnish a stiong body of forces for the 
defence of Hanover. His Prussian majesty, startled at 
the conditions of this tieatv, took an opportunity to declare 
that be would not suffer foreign forces of any nation to 
enter the empire, either as principals or auxiliaries ; a de- 
claration which probablv flowed from a jealousy and aver- 
sion be had conceived to the court of Petersburgh, as well 
as from a resolution he had formed of striking sorne great 
stroke in Germany, without any risk of being restricted or 
controlled. He knew he should give umbrage to the 
French king, who had already made preparations (or 
penetrating into Westphalia ; but be took it for granted he 
should be able to exchange his connexions with .France 
for the alliance %vith Great Britain, which would be much 
less troublesome, and much more productive of advantage; 
indeed, such an alliance was the necessary consequence of his 
declaration. Flad his Bntannic majesty made a requisition 
of the Russian auxiliaries, he must have exposed himself 
to the resentment of a warlike monarch, who hovered on 
the skirts of Ins electorate at the head of one hundred and 
forty thousand men, and could have subdued the whole 
country in one week ; and tf he forbore to avail himself 
of the treaty with the czarina, he did not know how soon 
the King of Prussia might be reconciled to Ins most clnis- 
tian majesty’s design of invasion. As for the emjiress- 
queen, her attention was engrossed by schemes for her 
interest or preservation ; and her hands so full, that she 
either could not, or would not, fulfil the engagements she 
had contracted with her former and firmest allies. In 
these circumstances the King of England sought and ob- 
tained the alliance of Prussia, which, to the best of our 
comprehension, entailed upon Great Britain the enormous 
burthen of extravagant subsidies, together with the intole- 
rable expense of a continental war, without being pro- 
ductive of one advantage, either positive or negative, to 
England or Hanover. On the contrary, this connexion 
threw the empress-queen into the arms of France, whose 
friendship she bought at the expense of the harrier in the 

the vonnapst hoy, abnntsix j'farsof ape, seized him hv tlie hand, and 
sohbin" extl tnntd, ** J hen >011 sh^ll he nij fatlicr ” Mr Watson was so 
affected with this pathetic atl'liess, that the tears trickled dow n his checks, 
wiiile he assured them thej niiglit depend upon his protection aL<l liitnd- 
slup. 
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Netherlands, acquired rvitli infinite labour, by the blood 
and treasure of the maritime pouers : it gave birth to a 
oonfeder.tcy of despotic princes ; sufficient, if their joint 
foice M.is fully exerted, to overthiow the liberties of all 
tlie flee states in Europe; and, after all, Hanover has 
been overrun, and subdued by the enemy ; and the Jung 
of Prussia jiut to the ban of the empire. All these con- 
sequences aie, uc ap]irehend, fairly deducib’o from the 
resolution which his Prussian majesty tool, at this junc- 
ture, to pieoipitate a war with the house of Austria. ' The 
apjiarent molivos that prompted him to this measure we 
shall presently csplain. In the nicantime, the deluisivc 
ticati between the empress-iiuceii and I'l nice was no 
sooner ratified, than the craiina was invited to at cede to 
the alliance, and a prnatc iiimistir smi fioin Pans to 
Petersbuigh, to iiegociatc the conditions of this acicssion, 
which the Empress of Russia accordniglv embraced : a 
circumstance so agreeable to the remit of Versailles, that 
the I\lai(]Uis de L'Hopital was imincdi.itciy ajiponitcd 
.iinbassa lor eUraordmary and plciupolentt.iry to the court 
of Russia. Applications weie likewise iindeto the courts 
of Madrid and Turin, soliciting llicir concurrence; but 
their catholic and Saidinian niajcstios wisely resolved to 
observe a neutialitv. At the same time, ti trigncs weie 
begun by the 1 rciich emissaries in the scii.ite ol Swiden, 
in ordc'i to kindle up a war brlwcen that n.ilimi and Prus- 
sia ; iind their endeavour-, smcieded ni llie seipiel, even 
< onlrary to tlic inelni.itiun of then smcu-ign. At piesent, 
.1 |ilot was disi overed lor altering the lorni of govcrnniciil. 
bv tncieasing the povvir of the crown; andseviral per- 
sons of tank being corn n ted upon tii.il, were belli advd.is 
principals in this corispinicy Although it did not app'-ar 
that the king or queen wcri’at all coini riud in the scIkiik, 
his Swedish majestv thought luiiiscll so h.irdlv tri .ill d bv 
the diet, that he thrc.itr iied to resign his loy.dlv, ami n - 
tire into his own heridit.iry duniiiiuuis This design w is 
cMrenielv disagreeable tii the people in giiural, who 
espoused Ins c.iusc in opposition to the dn t, by whom 
thev conti'ivcd themselvis more oitpicssid than tiic> 
shoehl have lueii undi r an unliinitKl inon.irdiv 
f 11. Tlic King of Pitissia, alariiKd .it tin sc formidible 
.dll UK cs, ordi rt<l all his lorci s in lie completed, ,ind held 
in rcadinC's to iii.iich .it the lirst iiolne; .iiid .i report vvas 
nidustinuislv eirciil ilcd, th it by .i si-i ri t aiiule in the late 
Irc.itv between I rauce and the house of Austria, these 
two powirsh.id obligid theuiselvi s to destrov the protC't- 
.iiit tt bglon, and overturn the treedom ol the empire, bv 
.1 hrie.l elcciiun of a King of the Romans. The erv of 
religion w.i, no impobtii nie.isurc : but it no longer jiro- 
diucd the s,i(ue cilect as in limi s p isl Religion w.is 
m.ide a pretence on both sides; for the ptrtisins of the 
empress-queen insnnntcd, on all ort.isions, th.ii the ruin 
of I'lC ratholie faith in Germain was the principd objict 
of the new alliance between the Kings of (.rtal Ibiiain 
and Priissi.i. It vv.is in eonsiipnme of sinh suggi simns, 
that his Ilnt.innic iii.ijesty ordiied bis e'eitoi.il minister 
at the du t, to debv ( r a memorial to .dl the ministers at 
R.itisbon, expressing Ins sui prise to find tlie tre.itv he had 
( onebided with the King ol PriissM nulusiriouslv repie- 
siuitid as a ground of aiipn hension .iiid nmbr ige,’( spic'i- 
ally lor religion He oosi rvrd, that as rr.iiice b id ni.ulc 
opi n dispositions for inv.ubng the ekelor.if of 11. mover, 
and disturbing the pi lee of the t nqure ; that as he hid 
bren deintd, by the eiiijiress-qin , iq the smeoiiis stipu- 
lated in trr.itics of alb.ime; and .is he w.is ri fused assist- 
ance by fertain st iti s of the empire*, who ('ven seemed 
disposfd to f.ivour such a diversion: he had, in ordit to 
provide for the seeiirilv of liis own dominions, to establish 
peace anil tranquilbly in the empire, and in iintain its 
system and pi ivilegcs, vvithoiit aiiv prijudicc to religion, 
eoiiebided a defensive tie.ity with the King of I’russia: 
tint, by this inslanrc of patiintic 7e.d for the welfare of 
Germany , ho had done an cssenti d s' rv ire to theeiuitiCss- 
quten, ,md perfoinied the part wlinli the lu.id of the 
empire, in dignitv and dutv, ought to hive .i ted: that 
time would demonstrate how btt'e it w.is the iiiteri st ol 
the emprcss.qii|.|.i, to i ngago in .i sp let alliance* with a 
foreign powi r, which, for upwards ol two renturies, Ii id 
i.ivagrd the |)riiicipil provineis of the empire, ni.iintaine.l 
repeated wars .igiin t the .irehduc.d house of Aiitlri.t, ami 


always endeavoured, as it suited her views, to excit" dis- 
trust and dissetision among the princes and states that 
compose the Germ.mic body. 

§ Ilf. Tiie coiiit of Vienna formed two considerable 
armies in Bohemia and Moravia; yet pretended that they 
lud nothing in view* but self-preservation, and solemnly 
discl.nmed both the secret article, and the design which 
had been laid to their charge. His most Christian majesty 
dechtred, by his minister at Berlin, lh.it he had no other 
intciitioii but to maintain tlie public tranquillity of Eu- 
rope ; and this being the sole end of all his measures, he 
beheld, with surpnso, the preparations and armaments of 
ceitatii potentates: that, whatever might be the view with 
which they wore made, ho was disposed to make use of 
the power which God had put irlo his hands; not only 
to ni.iiiitnm the pubbe ] e.tce of Em ope against all who 
should attempt to disturb it, but also to employ all his 
forces, agree.ibly* to Ins engagements, for the assistance of 
his ally, in case her dominions should be attai ked : finally, 
tint ho would act in the s ime manner in bch.alf of .all the 
other power, with whom he w.s in alliance. This inti- 
mation made very little impression upon the King of 
I’russia, who had already forincd his plan, and was deter- 
mined to excent ' his pinpo-.e. What his original plan 
niighl have been, wo sh.i'l not pretend to disc'ose; nor do 
we hilieve he impart. -d it to anv eonfident or ally. It 
must be lotifessed, however, that the intiigues of the court 
of \ lenna furnished him with a specim-s pretence for 
drawn g the sword, and commencing hostilities. The 
emprcss.quccn had some reason to be jc.dous of such a 
formid.ible neighbour. She remembered his irruption into 
Bolicinia, in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
(ortv-four, ,it a time when she thought that coiinirv, and 
.dl liir other ilominions, secure from his invasion, by the 
irc.ity of Breslau, which she had m no n irticul.ir contra- 
vened. She caballed against him in ilifrcrenl courts of 
Europe: she loncimicd a treaty with the cziUina, vvlucli. 
though sreinmgly defcii'ivc, implied an intention of making 
(oiniuc'is upon ihis monarch: she cndc.ivourod toengage 
the King of Boland, Elector of .Sixony, as a conlr.ieiing 
povvir in this confedcr.icy ; and, if he h.ui i oi been afraid 
of a sudden vi-it from his neighbonr of Brussia, it c:mmit 
bo supposed but ho would have been pleiscd loiontrihutc 
to the hiiniilialion of a )irmce, who hid once before, wnh- 
oul the least |)rovocatinn, driven him from Ins donii'iions, 
i.d.cri possession of hi, c.ipil.d, loiitod Ins troops, and 
obliged him to piy a iiidbon ol ciowns to ii’dcmnifv l.tin 
lor the expense of tins expedition ; but ho c irt fully avoided 
l.ikiiig such a stop as might expos., him to another inv!i- 
sion, .mil even rcliised to accede to the treilv of Belcrs- 
hiirgli, though It was cxpresslv doh nsivc ; t’le Cusus 
F’lii/irrij being his Brns'i.in nuijcsty’s attacking cither of 
the contracting parties It appear,, howevci. th.it Count 
dc* Briiid, pi line nnmsiir .iiiii f.ivomile ol the King of 
Bid iiid, h.id. III coupiiictiou with some o'" the .Vu'lrian 
tmnisiers, c.irricd on cirl.un sc.ind.dous luirigiics, in order 
to (inbrod the King of Brussia vvii'i the Empicss of 
Riissii, between whom .i nnsunderstanding hail long sub- 
sisted. 

§ I\' His Brussi.in in.i|estv, ]ercciviug the mdilarv 
pri parations of the cinrt of \ leniia, and having obtaineil 
intelligence of ihe.r seint lugoci.ilioiis with difi'ercnt 
piivir, of I’biropi, i.rder.d .M. de Klmgr.iife, his minisiei 
.it the impcri.d louri, to deiu.mil whether .ill th.*so pre*- 
p.ir.ilions lor war, on the liontie , of .Sdi si i, were designed 
against him, and vvh.it were the intention, ol her imperial 
inajesiy ' To this demand the i inpri „ replied. That in 
the picsent junctnie si c had found it ncifssiry to make 
.nm.inienis, a, well lor her own defenie, as for th.it of her 
allies; but tli.il thev did not lend to the iirepidiie of any 
person or state "h.itever. The king, f.ir from being satis- 
lied with this general answer, sent lro,h ordris to Klin- 
gra.ife, to repriscnl, that after the king h.id dissi mbled, as 
lung .IS he tlinughi consistent with Ins s.ifi ty and honour, 
the lud designs mipiilcd to the cmpiess would not snlTer 
him longer to disgii|,c his sentiments; that ho vvas ac- 
qinnited with the ofieii,ive pioject, which the two courts 
h.i'I formed at Betcr,hiirg'i ; th.il he knew llicy had eii- 
g.iged to attack him snddeidv w itli an armv of two hundred 
llioiismd mcit ; a de,igii which would have been executed 
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in tlie spring of the year, liacl not the Russian forces 
wanted recruits, their fleet niarineis, and Livonia a suffi- 
cient quantity of corn for their support ; that he consti- 
tuted the empress arbiter of peace or war : if she desired 
the former, he required a clear and formal declaration, or 
positive assurance, that she had no intention to attack him, 
either this year or the next; but he should look upon an 
ambiguous answer as a declaration of war; and he called 
Heaven to witness, that the empress alone would be guilt v of 
the innocent blood that should be spilt, and all the dismal 
consequences thatwould attend the commission ofhostilities. 

5 V. A declaration of this nature might have provoked 
a less haughty court than that of Vienna, and, indeed, 
seems to have been calculated on purpose to exasperate 
the pride of her im; erial majesty, whose answer he soon 
received to this effect : that liis majesty the king of 
Prussia had already been employed, for some time, in all 
kinds of the most considerable preparation of war, and the 
most disquieting with regard to the public tranquillity, 
when he thought fit to demand explanations of her majesty, 
touching the military dispositions that were making m her 
dominions ; dispositions on which she had not resolved 
till after the preparations of liis Prussian majestv had been 
made ; that though her majestv might have declined ex- 
plaining herself on those subjects, which required no 
explanation, she had been pleased to declare, with her 
own mouth, to M. de Klingraafe, that the critical state of 
public affairs rendered the measures she had taken abso- 
lutely necessary for her own safety, and that of her allies ; 
but that, in other lespects, they tended to the prejudice of 
no person whatsoever; that her imperial majestv had un- 
doubtedly a right to lorm what judgment she pleased on 
the circumstances of the times; and likewise, that it be- 
longed to none but hersell to estimate her owm danger; 
that her declaration was so clear: she never imagined it 
could be thought otherwise; that being accustomed to 
receive as well as to practise, the decorums which sove- 
reigns owe to each other, she could not hear without 
astonishment and sensibility the contents of the memorial 
now presented by i\I de Klingraafe; so extraordinary 
both in the matter and expressions, that she would find 
herself under the necessity of transgressing the bounds of 
that moderation which she had prescribed to herself, were 
she to answer the whole of its contents ; nevertheless, she 
thought (iroper to declare, that the information communi- 
cated to his Prussian majesty, of an offensive alliance 
against him, subsisting between herself and the Empress 
of Russia, together with the circumstances and pretended 
stipulations of that alliance, was absolutely false and 
forged, for no such treaty did exist, or ever had existed. 
She concluded w'lth observing, that this declaration would 
enable all Europe to judge of what weight and quality 
those dreadful events were which Klingiaafe’s memorial 
announced ; and to perceive that, m any case, they could 
not he imputed to her imperial majesty. This answer, 
though seemingly explicit, was not deemed sufficiently 
categorical, or, at least, not suitable to the purposes of 
the King of Prussia, who, by Ins resident at k lenna, once 
more declared, that if the empress-queen would sign a 
positive assurance that she would not attack Ins Prussian 
majesty, either this year or the next, he would directly 
withdraw his troops, and let things be restored to their 
former footing. This demand was evaded, on |irctence 
that such an assurance could not be more binding than 
the solemn treaty by which he was already secured ; a 
treaty winch the empress-queen had no intention to violate. 
But, before an answer could be delivered, the king had 
actually invaded Saxony, and published Ins declaration 
against the court of Vienna. The court of Vienna, be- 
lieving that the King of Prussia was bent upon employing 
his arms some where ; being piqued at the dictatorial man- 
ner in which Ins demands were conveyed; unwilling to 
lay themselves under further restrictions; apprehensive of 
giving umbrage to their allies, and confident of having 
provided for their own security, resolved to run the risk 
of his resentment, not without hopes of being indemnified, 
in the course of the war, for that part of Silesia winch the 
queen had been obliged to cede in the treaty of Breslau. 

§ VI. Both sides being thus prepared, and perhaps 
equally eager for action, the King of Prussia would no 


longer suspend his operations, and the storm fell first upon 
Saxony. Pie resolved to penetrate through that counti-y 
into Bohemia, and even to take possession of it as a 
frontier, as well as for the convenience of ingress and egiess 
to and fiom the Austrian dominions. Beside.s, he had 
reason to believe the King of Poland, Elector of Saxony, 
w,as connected with the czarina and the empress-queeii ; 
till relore, he thought It would be impolitic to leave that 
prince in any condition to give him the least disturbance, 
ills army entered the Saxon territory towards the latter 
end of August, when he published a declaration, import- 
ing that the unjust conduct and dangerous views of the 
court of Vienna against Ins majesty’s dominions laid him 
under the necessity of taking pioper measures for protect- 
ing bis territories and subjects ; that for this purpose he 
could not forbear taking the disagreeable resolution to 
enter with his troops the hereditary dominions of his 
majesty the King of Poland, Elector of Saxony ; but he 
protested before God and man, that, on account of his 
personal esteem and friendship for that prince, he would 
not have proceeded to this extremity, had he not been 
forced to it by the laws of war, the fatality of the present 
conjunctuie, and the necessity of providing for the defence 
and security of his subjects. He reminded the public of 
the tenderness with which be had treated the Elector of 
S.axonv, during the campaign of the year one thousand 
seven hundred .and forty-four, and of the bad consequences 
resulting to that monarch from his engagements with the 
enemies of Prussia. He declared that the apprehensions 
of being exposed again to such enterprises, had obliged 
him to take those precautions which prudence dictated : 
but he protested, in the most solemn manner, that he had 
no hostile views against his Polish inaie'ty, or his do- 
minions; that his tioops did notenter Saxony as enemies, 
and he had taken care that thev should observe the best 
order and the most exact discipline; that he desired 
nothing more aidenth, than the happy minute that should 
piocure to him the satisfaction of restoring to his Polish 
majestv his hereditary dominions, which he had seized 
only as a sacred dejiositum. By his minister at Dresden, 
he had demanded a free passage for his forces through the 
Saxon dominions ; and tins the King of Poland was ready 
to giant, with reasonable limitations, to be settled by com- 
missaries appointed lor that purpose. But these were 
formalities which did not at all suit with his Prussian 
majesty’s disposition or design. Even before this requisi- 
tion was made, a body of his tioops, amounting to fifteen 
thousand, under the command of Prince Ferdinand, bro- 
ther to the Duke of Bi uiiswick, took possession of Leipsic, 
on the twentieth day of Septembei. Here he published a 
declaration, signilSing that it was his Prussian majesty’s 
intention to consider and defend the inhabitants of that 
electorate as if they were his own subjects ; and that he 
had given precise orders to his troops to observe the most 
exact discipline. As the first mark of his affection, he 
ordered them to provide the armv with all sorts of pro- 
visions, according to a cert.un rate, on pain of military 
execution. That same evening notice was given to the 
corporation of merch mis, that their deputies should pay 
all taxes and ciistnius to the King of Piussia: then he 
took possession of the cusiom-hoiise, and excise-office, 
and ordered the magazines of corn and meal to be ojiened 
for the use of liis soldiers. 

§ I'll. The King of Poland, apprehensive of such a 
visitation, h.id oidered all the tioops of his electorate to 
leave their quarters, and assemble in a strong camp marked 
out for them, between Pirna and Konigstem, which was 
entrenched, and provided with a numerous tram of artillery. 
Thither the King of Poland repaired, with his two sons, 
Xaverius and Charles ; but the queen and the rest of the 
roval family remained at Dresden. Of his capital his 
Prussian majestv, with the bulk of the army, took posses- 
sion on the eighth day of Septeml er, when he was visited 
by Lord Stormont, the English ambassador at that court, 
accompanied bv Count Salmour, a Saxon minister, who, 
in his majesty’s name, jiioposcd a neutrality. The King 
of Prussia jirofessed himself extremely well pleased with 
the projiosal ; and, as the most convincing jiroof of his 
neutrality, desired the King of Poland would separate his 
army, by ordering his troojis to return to their former 
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r|inntr=. lli*- Poli'-li nnjp*;!)’ did not like to be fo tutored 
III Ins ouii doMiimoiis: lie depenrled for In': o«n vrfetr 
more u(ion tlic- \aloiir ruid atliiflnnent of lli^ troop': lliuv 
.T-ioinbled, tlian upon tlio frieiidsliip of a prince r\lio bad 
nn.idfd Ins dominion-', and semn"-terod Ins rc'Cnue with- 
out (iroiocation ; and In- trusted too much to the Mluition 
of his camp at Pirna, which w.is rleemed imprconabh-. In 
the meantime, the K me of Prussia fi\ed Ins hcad-tiu.irlors 
at Seidlilr, about half a German leaeue distant from Pirna, 
and posted Ins army in sucli a manner, as to be able to 
interceiit all coinovs of jirovision desiemd for the Sivnn 
camp ; Ins forces extended on the neht toward the Iron- 
tiers of Bohemia, and the vaneuard acliiallv seized tin- 
passes that lead to the circles of .Sal/er and Beuineiitz, iii 
that kinedom; while Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick 
marched with a body of troops alone the Fllhe, and took 
post at this last place w itliont op|iositinn. At the same time, 
the kill!; covered his own domiinniib, b\ assemhlmi; two 
considerable bodies in Upper and Lower Silcsi.a, which 
occupied the passes that eomninincaled with the circles of 
Bimtzlau and Komnesaiatr. Hostilities weic commenced 
on the •thirteenth dav of September, by a detachment of 
Prussian hussars, who att.icked an Austrian escort to 
a convoy of provisions, designed for the Saxon camp ; 
and havini; routed them, carried off a considerable num- 
ber of loaded wa^jons. The magazines at Diesden 
were filled with an immense quantity of provision and 
foraee for the Prussian army, and the bakers were ordeieil 
to prepare a vast quantity of bread, for which purpose 
thirty new oyens were erected. ^VheIl the Kinsr of Prussia 
first arrived at Dresden, he lodjied at the house of the 
Countess Moczinska, and gave orders that the Queen 
.md roy.d family of Poland shonhl be treated with all due 
veneration and respect even while the Saxon camp was 
blocked up on every side, he sometimes iiermiited a vv.ag- 
gon, loaded with fiesh provision and came, to pass unmo- 
lested, for the use of his Polish majestv. 

§ VIII. During these transactions, the greatest part of 
the Prussian armv advanced into Ilohemia, under the 
command of Veldt-Maresclial Keith, who reduced the 
town and palace of Tetchen, took possession of all the 
(lasses, and encamped near Aussig, a sm.all town in Bohe- 
mia, at no great distance from the imperial armv, amount- 
ing to fifty thousand men, commanded by Count Brown, 
an officer of Irish extract, who had often distinguished 
himself in the field bv Ins cour.age, vigilance, and conduct. 
His Prussian ma|estv having left a considerable bodv of 
tioops for the blockade of Pirna, assumed in person the 
command of Mareschal Keith’s corps, and advanced to 
give battle to the enemy. On the twentv-ninth dav of 
September he formed his troo[is in two columns, and in 
the evening arrived with Ins van at Wolmina, from whence 
he saw the Austrian armv (losted with its right at Lowos- 
clnitz, and its left towards the Egra. Having occupied 
with six battalions a hollow way, and some rising grounds, 
which commanded the town of Lowoschntz, he remained 
all night under arms at Wolmma ; and on the first dav of 
October, early in the morning, foimed his whole army in 
order of battle; the first line, consisting of the infantry, 
occupying two hills, and a bottom betwixt them ; the 
second line being formed of some battalions, and the third 
com|iosed of the whole cavalry. The Austrian general had 
t.aken (lossession of Lowoschutz, with a great body of 
infantry, and placed a battery of cannon m front of the 
town ; he had formed his cavalry chequerwise, m a line 
between Lowoschutz, and the village of Sanscliilz ; and 
(losted about two thousand Croats and irregulais m the 
vineyards and avenues on his right. The morning was 
darkened with a thick fog, which vanished about seven : 

n Itis majesty seems to ha\e alntetl of tins respect in the sequel, if we 
ind\ behe\e the Assurnons ot hjs Polish niajesfj’s (pteen, and the toiirt of 
Vienna, who aHinned, tiiat sentinels veie posted \tithin the palace where 
tl»e qjipcn and roj al family resuh^il as al«o at the door ot tlie secret cabinet, 
uhete the papen> relatinu to toreisin transactions \\eie deposited ! lie kc\s 
ot this tahinet were seized, and all the nntincs demandnt Hie wliole 
Saxon ministry ueie tlischarscd from liitir respeciise employments, and 
a new tom mssion n.is ebtahlished hy tlie Ivmc of Prussia for the adminis* 
traiion ot allrtirs in frtneral When the oneen entrcitid this prince to 
remove the '•tutinels posted within the palace and conti;:noiis nassises, 
asrceabl v to his assurances, that all due respect should be ohseiveu towards 
the ro\ al t imils , the hins onlered the puards to he doiibhd, and sent an 
oihcer to ilemand ot her m-ijesty the kejs of the secret cabinet riieqticeii 
ohiaiiud the othcer s consent, that the doors should be sealed up, but 
aiitrwards he returned with orders to break them open then her m.ijestj' 


llifn tlio PruvMnii tavalry advmicfd to .attack tlic enunv’-. 
Iior-.e; but rcccucd nicb a fire from the irrigukir', [lo-tcd 
111 vmcyarils and dittlic', ns well :is fiom a mimiroiis 
artillery, that they were obliged to retire for |ircti.i.iinn to 
the rear of the Prussian mfuitryand immon. 'Ft ercbimg 
formed and led back to tlie clianre, they made an miprc— 
.sion on the Austrcin c.av.ilrv, and droie the irregular-, and 
Ollier boiiie-. of mf.iiitrv, from the ditdies, deliUs, and 
vineyards which they possessed; but lliev siifiered .so 
severely in tins dangerous service, that the king ordered 
them to re-aseciid the lull, and lake jiost again beliiml tlic 
mf.miiy, from wlieiici' tliev no moie adyanccd. In the 
meantime, a furious caminiiading was niamtamed on both 
Sides with considerable efiect. At length the loft of tlic 
Prussian inf.nitry was oidered to attack the town of Low- 
Oscluitzin fl,ink ; but met witli a very warm recDjition, and 
in all likelilinocl, would have miscarried, had not k’eldt- 
Marcsclial Keith headed them m person; wlieii lie drew 
Ins sword, and told tlicm lie would lead them on, be was 
given to understand, lliiit all tlieir powder and shot were 
exhausted ; lie turned immediately to tliem with a clicerful 
countenance, said lie was verv glad they bad no more am- 
munition, being well assured the enemy could not witli- 
staiid them al push of bayonet ; so saying, he adv.mced at 
their head, and, driving tlie Ausin.ins from Lowoseluitz, 
set the suburbs on fire. The infantry had been already 
obliged to qmt the eminence ou the right ; and now their 
whole army retired to Budiii, ou the other side of the 
Egra. Some prisoners, colours, and (iieces of cannon, 
were taken on lioth sides ; and the loss of each might 
amount to two tlioiisand five hundred killed and wounded : 
so that, on the whole, it was a drawn battle, though both 
generals churned the victory. Tlie detail of the action, 
published at Berlin, declares, that the King of Prussia not 
only gamed the battle, but that same day csl.iblishetl 
his head-quarters at Lowoschutz: whereas the Austrian 
Gazette affirms, that the lilaresclial Count Brown obliged 
Ins Prussian majesty to retire, and remained all mgiit on 
the field of battle; lint next day, finding Ins troo|is m 
want of water, he lepaiied to the camp at Bndin. If the 
battle was at all decisive, the advantage certainly fell to 
the Austrians ; for his Prussian majestv, who, m all pro- 
bability, bad hoped to winter at Prague, was obliged, by 
the opjiosition he met with, to resign this [ikm, and relre.at 
before winter into the electorate of Saxony. 

§ IX. Tile Prussian army having rejoined that body 
which had been left to block up the Saxons at Pirna, hi's 
Polish maicsty and his troops were reduced to .sucli ex- 
tiemily of want, that it became indispensably neeesstirv 
either to attempt an escape, or sunender to the King of 
Prussia. The former (lart of the alternative w.as chosen, 
and the plan concerted with Count Brown, the Austiian 
general, who, in order to facilitate the execution, advanced 
privately with a body of troops to Lichteiidorf, near 
Schandeau; hut the junction could not he effected. On 
the fourteenth day ol October the Saxons tlirew a bridge 
of boats over the" Elbe, near Konigsiein, to which castle 
they removed all their artillery ; then striking their tents 
in the night, passed the river undiscovered by tlie enemy. 
They continued to retreat with all possible expedition ; 
but the roads were so liad, they made little progress. 
Next day, when part of them had advanced about lialf 
way up a hill opposite to Konigstein, and the rest were 
entangled in a narrow plain, where there was no room to 
act, they [lerceived that the Prussians were ni possession 
of all the pasxes, and found themselves surrounded on 
every side, hunting with hunger ami fatigue, and destitute 
of every convenience. In this deplorable condition they 
remained, when the King of Poland, from the fortress of 

placmj: liersclf before the door, said, she tnixted so much to the promise of 
tlie Kins ot Prussirt, Ihrtt she could not believe he had civen such orders. 
I he oflicer det Unne that Ins orders xvere positive, and llial be durst not 
dtsobev them, she conljuucd in the same place, ileclanntr, that if violrnte 
W.VS to be usetl, he must begin with her. I he ofheer retninini; to atquaint 
the king with what had passed, her majesW coniiiretl tlie ministers of 
Prusjiti and I nglaiid to remind hi5inajest> ofbii [iromise , but her repre- 
sentations bad no effect ; the ofticer returned with tiisli orders to use foice, 
in xjule «d the opposition she might make against it in person, 'i he queen, 
fuiilinc berselt in danger of her life, at length withdrew , the doors were 
toned, the chest broken open, and all the paperx seize i. 

b Brother to the Earl Mare«chal of Scotlanil, a gentleman who had sig- 
n ilized himself as a general in the Russian ai m> , and was account* d one 
<it the best officers ot the time , not more admired tor his warlike genius 
than amiable in his disposition. 
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Konifrstein, sent a letter to his general, the Veldt-Mare- 
■schal Count Kutowski, nesting him with full and discre- 
tionary power to surrender, or take such other measures, 
as he sliould judge most conducive to the preservation ot 
the officers and soldiers.' By this time Count Brown had 
retired to Budin, so that there ssas no choice left. A 
capitulation was demanded : but, in effect, the whole 
Savon army was obliged to surrender at discretion ; and 
the soldiers weie afterwards, by compulsion, incoriiorated 
with the troops of Piussn. Tiie King of Poland being 
thus deprived of his electoral dominions, his troops, arms, 
artilleiy, and ammunition, thought it high time to jiiovide 
for his own safety, and retired with all expedition to Po- 
land. His Prussian majesty cantoned his forces in the 
neighbourhood of Seidhtz, and along the Elbe towards 
Dresden. Ilio other army, which had entered Bohemia, 
under the command of the Count de Ichwerin, retired to 
the confines of the county of Glatz, where they were dis- 
tributed in quarters of cantonment; so that this short cam- 
paign was finished by the beginning of November. 

§ X. The King of Poland, in his distress, did not fail to 
implore the assistance and mediation of neutral powers. 
His minister at the Hague presented a memorial to the 
States-genenil, complaining, that tlie invasion of Saxony 
was one of those attacks against tlie law of nations, which, 
from the great respect due to this law, demanded <he 
assistance of every power interested in the preservation of 
its own liberty and independency. He observed, that 
from the first glimpse of misunderstanding between the 
iourts of Vienna and Berlin, he had expressly enjoined 
his ministers in all tlie courts of Europe, to declare, that 
it \vas his firm resolution, in the present conjuncture of 
affairs, to observe the strictest neutrality. He represented 
that a free and neutral state had been, in the midst of 
jieace, invaded by an enemy, who disguised himself under 
tlie mask of friendship, without alleging the least com- 
plaint, on any pretension whatsoever ; but founding him- 
self solely on his own convenience, made himself master, 
by armed force, of all the citie-. and towns of the electorate, 
dismantling some, and fortifying others : that lie had dis- 
aimed the burghers; carried off the magistrates as hostages 
for the payment of unjust and enormous contributions of 
provisions and forage ; .seized the coffers and confiscated 
the revenues of the electorate, broke open the arsenals, and 
transported the arms and artilleiy to his own town of 
Magdeburgh ; abolished the privv council, and, mtead of 
the lawful government, established a directory, which ac- 
knowledged no other law but his own arbitrary will. He 
gave them to understand, that all these proceedings were 
no other than preliminaries to the unheard-of treatment 
which was reserved for a queen, whose virtues ought to 
have commanded respect, even from her enemies : that 
from the hands of that augiwt princess, the archives of the 
state were forced away by menaces and violences, notwith- 
standing the security which her majesty had (iromised her- 
self under the piotection of all laws human and divine; 
and notwithstanding the repeated assurances triven by the 
King of Prussia, that not only her person, and the pl.ice of 
her residence, should be absolutely safe, but that even the 
Prussian garrison should be under her direction. He ob- 
served, that a prince who declared himself protector of the 
protestant religion had begun the war by crushing the i erv 
state to which that religion owes its establishment, and the 
preservation of its most invaluable rights; that he had 
broke through the most respectable laws which constitute 
the union of the Germanic body, under colour of a defence 
which the empire stood in no need of except against him- 
self : that the King of Prussia, while he insists on having 
cnteied Saxony as a friend, demands his army, the admi- 
nistration of his dominions, and, in a word, the sacrifice 
of his whole electorate ; and that the Prussian directory, 
in the declaration of motives, published under the nose of 


(The letter was to the following efftet: 

Velilt-Mareschal Count llulowskl, 

“ It is not w ithout extreme sorrow I understanil the deplorable sitnalinn, 
w’hich a (ham of imstortunes has reserved for you, the rest of ni\ "enerals 
anil my whole army • lint we must acquiesce in the dispensations at Prol 
X lilrnce,,anil console ourselves with the leclituile ot our senlmients and in 
tentinns. I'he, would force me. it seems, as you sive me to understand 
hy Alajor.C.eneral the Parnnde Dyherrn, to submit to conditions the more 
seveie, m proportion as the circumslantes become more necessitous 1 
Cannot hear them mentioned. 1 am a free monarch; such I will livc- 
(.ucli I will die , and will both live and die with honour. 'Ilie fate of niy 


a prince to whom friendship was pretended, thought it 
superfluous to allege even any pretext, to co'out the usur- 
pation of his territories and revenues. — Though tins was 
certainly the case in his Prussian m.ajestx’s first exposition 
of motives, the omission was aflernaids supplied, ni a 
subsequent memorial to the States-general ; m which he 
cliarged the King of Poland as an accomplice in, if not an 
accessary to, the treaty of Petershurgli ; and even taxed him 
with having agreed to a partition of .some Prussian terri- 
tories, when they should be conquered. This treaty of 
partition, however, apjiears to have been made in time of 
actual war, before all cause of dispute was removed by the 
peace of Dresden. 

§ XI. While the Austrian and Prussian armies were in 
the field, their lespective ministers were not idle at Ratis- 
bon, where three imperial deciees were published against 
his Prussian majesty : the first, summoning tliat prince to 
withdraw his troops from the electorate of Saxony ; the 
second, commanding all the vassals of. the empire em- 
ployed by the King of Prussia to quit that service imme- 
diately; and the third, forbidding tlie members of the 
empire to suffer any levies of soldiers, for the Prussian 
service, to be raised witliin their respective jurisdictions. 
The French minister declared to the diet, that the p'ro- 
ceedings of his Prussian majesty having disclosed to the 
world the project concerted between that prince and the 
King of England, to excite in the empire a religious war, 
which might be favourable to their particular views, Ins 
most Christian majesty, m consequence of Ins engagement 
with the empress-queen, and many other princes of the 
empne, being lesolved to succour ’them in the mo-t effi- 
cacious manner, would forthwith send such .i number of 
troops to their aid, as might be thought iiecessiirv to pre- 
serve the liberty of the Germanic body. On the other 
hand, the Prussian minister assured the diet, tli.it Ins 
master would very soon produce the proofs that weie come 
to Ills hands of the plan concerted by the couits of Vienna 
and Dresden, for the subversion of his electoral house, 
and for imposing upon him a yoke, which seemed to 
threaten the whole empire. 

§ XII. About the same time, the Russian resident at the 
Hague communicated to the Slatfe-general a declaration 
from his mistress, importing that her imperial majesty 
having seen a memorial presented at the court of Vienna 
by the King of Piussta’s envoy extraordinary, was thereby 
convinced that his Prussian majesty’s intention was to 
attack the territories of the empress-queen ; in which 
case, she (the czaiina)was inevitably obliged to succour 
her ally witii all her forces ; for which end she had ordered 
all her troops in Livonia to be forthwith assembled on the 
frontiers, and hold themselves in readiness to march : that, 
moreover, the Russian admiralty had been enjoined to pro- 
vide immediately a sufficient number of galleys for trans- 
porting a laige fiody of troops to Lubeck. Tlic mimsters 
of the empress-queen, both at the Hague and at London, 
delivered memorials to the States-general and his Britannic 
majesty, demanding the succours which these two powers 
were bound to afford the house of Austria by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Cliapelle ; but tlieir high miglltinesses kept 
warily aloof, by dint of evasion, and the King of Great 
Britain was far otherwise engaged. The invasion of Saxony 
had well nigh produced tragedies m the royal family of 
France. The daupliniess, who was far advanced in her 
pregnancy, no sooner learned the distressful circumstances 
of her parents, the King and Queen of Poland, than she 
was seized wntli violent fits which occasioned a miscarriage, 
and biought her life into the most imminent danger. The 
Prussian minister was immediately ordered to quit Ver- 
sailles; and directions were despatched to the French 
minister at Berlin, to retire from that court without taking 
leave. Finally, the Empeior of Germany concluded a new 
convention with the French king, regulating the succours 


army I lea\e wholly tn ^out iliscrelmn. Let joiir council of war deter- 
mine ^^hetheryou intisl surremler prisoners ot war, tall by the sword, or 
die by tamine jour resolutions, if possible, lie conducted by 

liumanit^ ; wliateser llie> ma> be, 1 have no loimer an\ share m tliem ; 
anti I declare jo« shall not be answei aide for aniiht but one thin.', namely) 
nottocair> aims ajiainst me oi m> allies 1 pia> f»od may liaxe >ou) 
Mr. Mareschal, in his bol> kei piup. Given at Konigstein, the 14ll) ot' Oc- 
tober, 175G. 


‘ To the Vcldt-Martsclial tlie Count Rutowski.’ 
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to be derived fiom that quarter: he claimed, in all the 
usual forms, the assistance of the Germanic body, as 
cuarantee of the praOTiatic sanction and treaty of Ilics- 
deii ; and Sweden was also addressed on the same subject. 

§ XIII. The Kim; of Prussia did not passively bear all 
the imputations that were fixed upon Ins conduct. Ills 
niini'-ter at the lla"ne iiresented a memorial, in answer to 
that of the Saxon resident, in which he accused the court 
of Diesdeii of liaviii" adopted cvciy part of the scheme 
which his enemies had formed for his duvtrintion. He 
affirmed that the Saxon mini'-ters had, in all the couils of 
Eurone, plavcd off every engine of unwaiiantable politics, 
in Older to pave the way for the execution oi their project: 
that they had endeavoured to };ive an odiou'. tnin to his 
most innocent actions : that thev had spared neither 
malicious insinuations, nor even the most atrocious ctihiin- 
iiies, to alienate all the world fioin Ins niajestv, and raise 
up enemies amnnst him eveiy where, lie .said he had 
received infoiinatioii that the court of .'saxony intended to 
let Ins troops pass free'v, and altirvvards wait lor events of 
which thev mielit avail thcniselvis, i itlicr In joniiii!; Ins 
enemies, nr makni!; a ihversion in his dominions: that in 
such a situation he lonld not avoid haviti" recourse to the 
onlv means whnh weie left him for preventin" Ins inevi- 
table nun, by puttini; it out of the power of Saxonv to 
increase the nuinher of Ins eneinn s. He asserted, th it all 
the measures he had pursued in that electorate were In t 
the necessaiv consequences of the fir't resolution he was 
forced to take for his own prcscivalinn ; that he had done 
nothin" but deirned the court of Sixonv of the means 
of Inirtni" him ; and tins had been done wiih all iin..sibli‘ 
moderation: t'ut the conelrv enjoved all the securilv and 
all the qua t w Inch could he expci ted in the v erv midst of 
peace, the I’inssian troops oh .ivin: the most exact disci- 
pline: that all due respo t was shown to the (Kn cn of 
Poland, who had hoen prevailed upon, hv the most s(|,|. 
.ihle reprvscnt.uioiis, to sunersooni p-ipi rs to he taken from 
tlie Paper Ofiue, of which Ins Priissim niaiestv a'rc idy 
had copies; anci ihomjht U inicssirv, to ascernm the 
dill"! roils (h s."n of tin Sixon luimstrv iiL'ainst liini, to 
secure the oturinals; the cxistciue and leilitv of winch 
tni"lit otherwise hive been ch iiimI. lie ohscrwd, that 
every man has a ri.-ht to prevent the inisclmf with winch 
he IS threitcncd, and lo retort it upon itsaiilhor; and tli.'t 
iieiihcr the coii'tiinlions nor the laws ol the etnime- could 
ohstnict tl’C exertion of a ii”hl so supi nor to all others as 
that of self-prc'sCTv.iiion and se|f.,h fi nco ; cspectallv when 
the deposiiorv ol these l.iws is so cli""lv innlecl to the 
eiieinv, as mainfcstlv to ahiise liis jiowcr in In r favcuir 

§ XI\'. IJ'il the most import ii t step winch Ins Prussian 
mijcstv took III Ins own justification, was tliat of |iuhl|sli- 
111 " another memorial, specifv ni" the conduct of the courts 
of ^^leIlna and .S ixonv, and tlicir daniterous designs acainst 
Ins person and iiileic'si, tOL'fdur witli the on.'nial dorii- 
incnts adduced as jirools of these simsier inlc'ilions As 
a knovvhd"e of ihtse pieces is r. qmsiie lo form a distinct 
idcaol the motives wlneh prodiietd the drcidful war upon 
the roiitnn nt, it will not be anii's to usher the snhst.uicc 
of them III the readt r's aci]n mil niecx Ills Prussian 
inqistv alliims, if u m a, rive .it tlie somce of thi> vast 
jdm iipcni wimh t'te courts of kicnna and .Sixonv hail 
been cniplmed a ain-l Inin ever since the peicecif Dres- 
den, vve nnist trace it .is far liac k is die* w ar wdin li p'c-c eded 
this peaec : tlial tlie Innd hnpi’^ w Imli the two alln d c oiirts 
h'l'l (oiueived upon tlic snecc-ss of the campn"n m the 
veai one tlionsaiid seven hmnlred and foitv-fmir, "I'O 
occasion to a irealv ol evcntnil pirlition, slipulatni' that 
the court of \ lenna shonicl pnsM ss die dnehv of Silesia 
and the county of Glal? ; wlido the Km" of Poland, 
Elector of Saxony, shnnhl share die dm hies of .Mai;de- 
hnrsh and Cioisso'n ; the circles cif /.iilhchciw and Swihns, 
tO"ether witli tlie Prussian part of Lnsiiia: di.it ifier the 
peace of Dresden, cimcluded m the veir one t'lon-aiid 
seven Imndiecl and fortv-five, there was no fiirlhrr room 
for a Ireatv of tins nature: yet tlie cnml of ^’le”na pro- 
posed to ih.it of S.ixonv a new alliance, m which the irealv 
of eventual paitilion should he lencvved: hut this last 
thoushl It necessirv, in the (itst place, to "ive a "re.ilcr 
consistenev to their plan, hv "roimdni" it upon an alli iiice 
between die cmpress-cpicen and the czarina. Accor.lmtrlv, 
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these two powers did, in fact, conclude a defensive alliance 
at Pelersburtrh in die couise of the etisum;; year: but the 
bodv, or ostensible part of this treaty, was composed 
merely with a vievv to conceal from the knowledse of the 
public six secret ai tides, the fourth of which was levelled 
Miiglv auainst Prussia, accordin" to the exact copy of it, 
whicli appeared amon" die documents. In this article, 
the Empress-Queen of Ilunsjary and Bohemia sets out w ith 
a protestation, that she will religiously observe the treaty 
of Dresden ; but explains her real way of thinking upon 
the suhiect, a little lower, in the following terms : “ If he 
Km; of I’riissia should he the first to depart from the 
peac", by attackiii" cither her majesty the F.mpiess-Queen 
of Hmigaria and Bohemia, or her majesty the Emiiress of 
liussi.i, or even the republic of Poland ; in all these 
vases, the rights of the om press-queen to Silesia and the 
coiiiitv of Glatz would again take place, and lecover their 
full effert: the two conlr.icting parties should mutually 
assist v.ich other with sixty thousand men to achieve these 
conquests." The king ohsoives upon this at tide, that every 
w.ir which can aiise lictwecn him and Russia, or the re- 
public of Pohnd, would he looked upon as a manifest 
infi.iction ol the peace of Dresden, and a revival of the 
rights ol the house of Austria to Silesia ; though neither 
Russia nor the republic of Poland is nt all eoncernccl in 
the ire.uy of Dresden ; and though the hitter, with wliich 
the kill" lived III the most intinvite friendship, was not 
even m alliance with the court of X’lemia: that according 
to the prmcmles of the law of iinturc, iceeived among all 
civilized nations, the most the court of Vteiiua could he 
authorized to do m such cases, would be to send those 
sincoiirs to her allies which are due lo them by ire.itics, 
without her havni" the least pretence, on that account, to 
free fiorst'lf from the partienl.ir engagements stibststing 
III tween her ami the king : he appealed, therefore, to the 
jiiiigment of the impartial world, whether in tins secret 
.irt cle the conti.ietm" powers had kept willmi the hounds 
of a dcfensivv- alliance: or whether this article did not 
mher cont.mi a pl.m of an offensive alliance against the 
Kill" of PrnssM. He afllrmed it w, as obvious, fiom this 
irt elf, lint the court of \’ieima had prepared three pre- 
tern cs for the reenverv of Silc'i.a ; and th it she thought to 
.all im her end, either by provoking the king to eommente 
linstil.tics ag.nnst her, or to kindle a war hetw.'iai Ins mn- 
(vsiv and Rnssia. hv her secret intrigues and machinations ; 

I e alleged that tlie ronrt of S.ixnnv, beni" invited lo ae- 
la (If lo fills a'hanff, eagoily aecedt d to the mvit.ition ; fiir- 
iiishfd Us ministeis. at Petersiniigh with full powers for 
tli.il pnrp'isf ; and nrdried them to dccl.ire that their 
master w.is not only ro.idv to accede to the ire.ilv itself, 
hut also to the secret article ng.unsi Pnis-i.a ; :ind to join 
in the regulations made by the two courts, provided effec- 
tual mc.isiiics should ho faken, as well for the S''ciirily of 
.'s.ixoiiy, as for Us indcinmficatiou and rccom) cnee, m pio- 
porlion to therfliirls ami utogicss th.it might h" made: 
ih.it the court of Dresden vh'c'arcd, if upon any fresh nt- 
I lek from the King of Prussia, the einpicss-qneeii should, 
by thfir assistance, not only re-compier Silesia, and the 
cotiiurv ofGhuz.hiitalso icdnee him within narrow hounds, 
the King of Poland, .is 1 lector of Sa.\niiy, would abide by 
the partition form, r'v siipulaied between him and the em- 
press.qinrn. He also det lared that Count Loss, the Sa.xon 
minister at Vienna, w.is charged to ojicn a private ne- 

g. ination for settfing an eventual partition of the conquest 
winch might he mule on Piiissni, by laving down, as the 

h. is.s of It, the trraty of Lotpsic, signed on the ciglitoenth 
d.iy of iM.av, in llie yc.ir one thousand seven hnmired and 
fortv-five, as would appear by the documoiits affixed. lie 
owned It had been supposed, through the whole of this 
negociiuion, ih.u the King of Prussia should he the ag- 
gressor agauisi the court of Vicuna; but he insisted, that 
even ill tins case the King of Poland could have no right 
to m.ike eonquesis on his Prussian majestv. He likewise 
.icl now-lodged, that the court of Saxony liad not yet ac- 
ced'd III form to the treaty of Pctorshnrgh ; hut he olv 
sv’ived. Us allies were given to understand again and again, 
that It W.IS ready to accede without restriction, whenever 
this eoiild he done without risk ; and the advantages to 
!>.■ "Hiucd should he secured in its favour; circumstances 
proved by divers authentic documents, puticulaily by a 
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Iptter from Count Elemint; to Count <le Bruhl, iiiforminp 1 
lum tliat Count Uhlefielil Iiad cliarjied liini to represent 
.ifresli to Ins coiutj tii.it Iliev toulcl not tike too secure 
ineisurcs auainst the ainbit'ious views of the Kin" of 
Prussia: that Saxony in particular on"lit to bp cautious 
.as b.un" the most exposed : tliat it was of the luVhest im- 
|iortance to stremrthen their old euirapements, upon the 
iootiii" proposed by the late Count de Ilanacb, in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and forty-five; a slej) winch 
mii;ht be taken on occasion of his Polish majestv’s acces- 
sion to the treaty of Petersbursh. The answer of Count 
. Bruhl to this despatch imported, that the Kin" of Poland 
uas not averse to tre.at in the utmost secrecy with the court 
of Vienna about succours, by private and confidential de- 
clarations relatini' to the fourth secret article of the treatv 
ot Petersbur"h, on condition of reasonable terms and ad- 
vantages, which in this case ou"ht to be granted to his 
majesty. He quoted other despatches to piove the un- 
willingness of his Polish majesty to declare himself, until 
the King of Prussia should be attacked, and his ’forces 
dwided; and that this scruple w.as admitted by the allies 
of Saxony. From these premises he deduced this infer- 
ence, that the coin t of Dresden, without having acceded 
in form to the treatv of Petersbiirgh, was not less an ac- 
complice in the dangerous designs which the court of 
Vienna had grounded upon this tientv; and that having 
been dispensed with from a formal ’concurrence, it had 
only waited for that moment when it mi"ht. without 
running any great risk, conquer in effect, and share the 
spoil, of Its neighbour. In expectation of this period he 
-said, the Austrian and Sixon ministers laboured in con- 
cert and underhand with the more ardour, to biiti" the 
Lasus I'aderis m\o existence : for it being laid down'as a 
principle m the treatv, that an v war whaterer between 
him and Russia would authorize the empress-queen to 
take bilesia, there was nothing moie to be done but to 
kindle such a war ; for which purpose no method wis 
found more proper than th.u of embroiling the king with 
the Empress of Russia ; and to provok" that princess with 
all sorts of mlse insinuations, impostures, and the most 
atrocious calumnies, in laving to his maiestt’s char"e a 
variety of designs, sometimes against Russia, and even 
the person of the czarina; sometimes views upon Poland, 
and sometimes intrigues in Sweden. By these and other 
such contrivances, he affirmed they had kindled the ani- 
mosity of the empress to such a cfegree, that in a council 
held in the month of October, in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-three, she had' resolved to attack 
the King of Prussia, without any further discussion, whe- 
ther he should fall upon any of the allies of Russia, or one 
ot them should begin with him : a resolution which for 
that time was frustrated by their want of seamen and ma".a- 
zines ; hut the preparations were continued under pietence 
ot keeping themselves in a condition to fulfil their enga"e- 
meiits, contracted, m the last subsidiary convention'wulh 
Englani ; and wdien all were finished, the storm xvould 
fall on the King of Prussia. 

§ This is the substance of that famous memorial 
published by his Prussian majesty, to which the lustifvin" 
ineces or authentic documents weie annexed ; and lo 
which a circumstantial answer was exhibited by the par- 
tisans of her imperi.il majesty. Specious reasons may, 
doubtless, be adduced on eiffier side of almost any disput’e 
ly wnteis of ingenuity : but, in examining this contest, it 
must be allowed that both sides adopted illicit practices, 
riie empress-queen and the Elector of Saxony had cer- 
tainly a right to form defensive treaties for their own nre- 
servation ; and, xvithout all doubt, it w'as their interest and 
their dmy to secure themselves from the enterprises of 
such a formidable neighbour: but, at the same time the 
contracting parties seem to have c.arried their views much 
fuither than defensive measures. Perhaps the court of 
Vienna consideied the cession of Silesia as a circumstance 
altogether compulsive, and therefore, not binding against 
t le rights of natural equity She did not at all doubt that 
the King of Prussia would be tempted by his ambition 
and great wailike power, to take some step which mndit 
^ .lustly interpreted into an infraction of the treatv of 
Dresden ; and m that case she was determined to a'vaii 
fierself of the confoder.acy she had formed, that she mi"|.t 


retrieve the countries she had lost by the unfortun.ate events 
of the last war, as well as bridle the dangerous power and 
disposition of tlie Prussian monarch : and, in all nroba- 
bility, the King of Po'and, over and above the same con- 
sideration, was desirous of some indemnification for the 
last irruption into his elector.al dominions, and the great 
sums he had paid for the subsequent peace. Whether 
they were authorized by the law of nature and nations to 
make reprisals by an actual partition of the countries they 
might conquer, supposing him to be the aggressor w’e 
•shall notpreieiid to determine : but it does not at all appear 
that his Prussian majestv’s danger was such as entitled’ 
him to take those violent steps which he now attempted 
to justify. By this time the flame of war was kindled up 
to a blaze that soon filled the empiie with luin and deso- 
lation ; and the King of Prussia had drawn upon himselt 
the resentment of the three greatest poweis in Europe, who 
laid aside their former animosities, and every consideration 
of that bal.mce xvhich it had cost such blood and treasure 
to preseive, in order to conspire his desti fiction. The king 
himself could not but foresee this confederacy, and know 
the power it might exert: but probably he confided so 
much m the number, the valour, and discipline of his 
troops; m the skill of his officers; m his own conduct 
•and activity; that he hoped to crush the house of Austria 
by one rapid endeavour at the latter end of the season, or 
at least establish himself in Bohemia, before her allies could 
move to herassistance. In this hope, however, he was dis- 
appointed by the vigilance of the Austrian councils. Fie 
found the empress-queeii m a condition to make head 
against him in every avenue to her dominions; and in a 
fairway of being assisted by the circles of the empire. He 
saw- himself threatened wiili the vengeance of the Russian 
emnress, and the sword of Fr.mce gleaming over his head 
without any prospect of assistance but that which he mndit 
derive from Ins alliance with Gie.il Britain. Thus the 
King of England exchanged the alliance of Russia who 
was his subsidian , and the friendship of the empress-queen 
his old and natural ally, for a new connexion with his 
Prussian majesty, who i ould neither act as an auxiliary to 
Great Britain, nor as a protectoi to Hanover: and for 'tins 
connexion, the advantage of which was merely ne"ative 
such a price was paid by England ns had never'l eeirgiven’ 
bv any other potentate of Euiope, even for services of tl.e 
greatest impoitance. 

5 XVI. About the latter end of November, the Saxon 
minister at Ratisbon delivered to the diet a new and ample 
memoiial, exiilaming the lamentable state of that electorate 
and imploring afresh the assistance of the empire. The 
King of Prussia had also addressed a letter to the diet de- 
manding succour of the several states, agreeable to their 
guarantees of the treaties of \Vestplialia and Dresden • 
hm the minister of Mentz, as director of the diet, liaviii" 
refused to l.ay it before that assembly, the minister o'? 
Brandenburgh ordered it to be printe'd, and sent tn his 
court for further instructions. In the meantime his Prus- 
sian majesty thought proper to intimate to the Km" and 
•senate of Poland, that should the Russian troops be per- 
mitted to march through that kingdom, they might expect 
to see their country made a scene of w.ar and desolation. 
”> France, the prospect of a general and sanguinary w-ar 
did not at all allay the disturbance which sprang from the 
dissension between the clergy and parliament" touchm" 
the bull Umgenitus. The king being again brought over 
lo the ecclesiastical side of the dispute, received" a brief 
from the pope, laying it down as a fundamental article that 
whosoever refuses to submit to the bull Umgenitus, ’is in 
the w.ay of damnation : and certain cases are"specified in 
which the sacraments are to be denied. The iiarliam’ent 
of Paris, considering this brief or bull as a direct attack 
upon the rights of the Galilean church, issued an arret or 
decree, suppressing the said bull ; reserving to themselves 
the rieht of providing against the inconveniences with 
which It might be attended ; as well as the privilege to 
maintain in their full foice the prerogatives of the crown, 
the pow'erand juiisdiction of the bishops, the liberties of 
the Galhcan church, .and the customs of the realm. The 
king, dissatisfied watli their interposition, declared his de- 
sign to hold a bed of justice in person at the palace. Ac- 
cordingly, on the twelfth day of November, the whole body 
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of Ills cuards, amounting to ten tliousand men, took ]iost 
in the city of Pans : and next day the king repaired with 
the usual ceremony to the palace, where the bed of justice 
was held ; among other regulations, an edict was issued 
for suppressing the fourth and fifth chambers of inquests, 
the members ot which had remarkably distinguished them- 
selves by tlieir opposition to the bull Unigemtus. 

§ XV’II. In England, the dearth ot corn, aiising in a 
gieat measure from the iniquitous practice of engrossing, 
was so severely felt by the common people, that iiisiiircc- 
tions wore raised in Shropshire and W arwicksliiie by the 
populace, ill conjunction with the colliers, who seized by 
violence all the provision they could find; pillaging with- 
out distinction tlie millers, farmers, grocers, and butchers, 
until thej weie dispersed by the gentleiiieii ot the country, 
at the head of their tenants and dependants. Disorders of 
the same nature were excited bj the colliers on the foiest 
of Dean, and those enqiloyed in the works in Cumberland. 
The corpoiations, noblemen, ami gentlemen, m different 
parts ol the kingdom, exerted themselves for the relief of 
the poor, who were greatly distressed; and a grand coun- 
cil being assembled at St. .lamcs's on the same subject, a 
piocl.imation was published, for putting the laws in speedy 
and effectual cxccmion against the forestallcrs and engross- 
ers of corn. 

§ X\'1IL The fear of an invasion having now subsided, 
and Hanover being supposed in gionter danger than Gre.it 
liritain, the auxiliaiies ol that clectoiate were transported 
fioni England to their own countri. At the latter end of 
the season, when the weather became scieie, the mnkcop- 
ers ot England refused to .idniit the Hessian soldiers into 
winter-iiu.irteis, as no piovision had been made for that 
pm pose by act of parliament ; so that they were obliged 
to hut then camp, and rcinaiii in the open fields till 
Jaiiuarv: but the iigoui of this micoinfortable situation 
was softened by the hand of generous clianti , which liber- 
all\ supplied them with all manner of refreshment, and 
other comenieiiccs ; a humane intei position, which res- 
cued the national chaiacter liomtlie imputatiuii of cruelly 
and ingratitude. 

§ Xl\. On the second day of December, his majesty 
opened the session of parliamciil with a speech that 
‘■eeined to be dictated b\ the genius ol England. He e\- 
prissed his confidence, that, under the guidance of Divine 
I’rovideiice, the union, fortitude, and allectioii of his pio- 
(ile would enable him to surmount all difliciiliies, ami vin- 
dicate the dignity of his crown against the ancient enemy 
ol Groat Britain. He deckircd, that the succour and pre- 
servation of Aineiica constituted a main object of his at- 
tention and solicitude; and observed, that the growing 
dangeis to winch the British colonies might stand exposed 
from late losses in that countrj, dematidcd resolutions of 
Mgotir and dcs]iatch. He said, an adequate and firm de- 
fence at home should maintain the chief place in his 
thoughts ; and in this great view ho had nothing so much 
at licxirt as to remove all grounds of dissatisfuclioii from 
his people : for this end, he recommended to the care and 
diligeme of the parliament the framing of a national mi- 
l.tia, planned and legulatcd with eipial regard to the just 
rights of his crown and people; an instilution which might 
become one good lesource iii time ol general danger. He 
took notice that the unnatural union of councils abioad, 
the calamities which, m consequence of this uiiha|ipv con- 
junction, might, hj irru|)tioiis of foreign arnucs into the 
empire, shake its constitution, oxerturii its sxstciii, and 
threaten oppression to the |irotcstant interest on the con- 
tinent, weie events which must sensibly all'ect the minds 
ol the Biitish nation, and had fixed the exes of Europe on 
tins new and dangcious crisis. He gave them to under- 
stand that the body of his electoral troops, which xvere 
brought hither at the desire of Ins parliament, he b.ad now 
directed to return to Ins dominions in Germanx, relxiiig 
xvith |)leasure on the spirit and real of his people, m de- 

(1 Bear A(lmir.il I\nti«les Imnc, in ftie tnonfli nf D^ctmtprr, om 
llioiis.md sev « ti IniiHlt tii .nut for*} nnn . ti i» d itl 1)» pttoni. ticlore .i loiifl 
maitial, foi his hiltavtonr in and rclaliDL’ to an action \sti|(U h.tppinid «>n 
tlie first d.»j ol tJc H)bt r in tin. preceilini; > lar, a Hritjvli •>qii.idinn 

undei lus Lomin.iiui, .tnd a sqii<ii{ion ol Sp.iin, (tir court was iinHfinnousl> 
f)f opjiuiMi, tliat lilt 5 lilt Knowles, wtnlt Ijo w'hs sfanitinc tor ihi ♦•upm} 
nuslit, t»\ rt difterent disposition of lus stpiadron, liavt atluk 

with six ships .IS tail} iii the day as tuiir ot tliiin wtretn^a^'d, and that, 
llitretorc. by nci-lectins so to do, he pa'c the enemy a maiiiksl ad\.m- 


fence of his person and realm. He told the Commons 
that he confided in their xvisdom for preferring more vigor- 
ous efibrts, though more expensive, to a less efiectual and 
therefore less frugal plan ol xvar; that lie had placed be- 
foie them the dangeis and necessities of the public; and 
It was their duty to lay the burthens they should judge 
iinax'oKlable in such a mariner as xxould least disturb and 
exhaust Ins people. He expressed Ins eoncein for the sui- 
lermgs of the poor, arising from the present dearth of corn, 
and for the distnihance to xvliich it had given rise ; and ex- 
hoiled Ins |iarliameiit to consider of proper provisions for 
prex'enliiig the like niiscliieis heieaftei. lie concluded 
xvith teinarkmg, that unjirosperous extents of xvar in the 
Med lien anean had draxvn Irom his subjects signal proofs 
hoxv dearly they tendered the honour of lus crown ; there- 
fore, they could not, on his part, fail to meet xvith just re- 
turns of unxvearied care, and unceasing endeax’ours for the 
glory, (irosperity, and happiness of his people. 

§ A.X. The king having letired from the House of 
Beers, the speech xvas read by l.oid Sandys, appointed to 
act as speaker to that House ; then Earl Goxver moved for 
an address, xxhich, hoxvever, xxas not carried xvitliout ob- 
jection. In one pail of it lus majesty xvas thanked for 
iiavmg caused a body of electoral troops to come into Eng- 
land at the request of Ins jiaihamenl; and this article was 
disagreeable to those xx'ho had disappioved of the request 
in the last session. They said they xxislied to see the pie- 
sent address unanimously agreed to by the Lords ; a satis- 
f.iction thev could not have if such a paragraph should be 
inserted ; lor they still thought the bringing over Hanove- 
ri.m troops a preposterous mc.asiire ; because it bad not 
only loaded the nation xvitli an enormous expense, but also 
furnished the court of France xvith a iilausible pretence 
(or invading the electorate, xxliich otlicixvise it xxould 
have no sliadoxv of reason to allack ; besides, the ex- 
pedient xx.is held in reprobation by the snhjecis in ge- 
neral, and such a paragrapli might he consideied as 
an insult on the people. Notwithstanding ilicse excep- 
tions, xvhich did not seem to be very important, the 
address, mcliidiiig the paragnqili, was approved by a great 
inajorilx. 

5 XXL In the address of the Commons no such para- 
graph xxas inserted. As soon as the speaker had recited 
Ills majesty’s speech, Mr. C. Toxvnslieiid proposed the 
Iie.ids of tin address, to xvliicli the House unanimously 
agreed; and it xxas presented nccoidiiiglx. Tins neces- 
saiy foim xxas no sooner discussed, than tiip House, xvith 
a xxarniih of humimily and bciiexolencc, siiitable to such 
an assemhlx, lesolvnl ilself inlo a committee, to dehbe- 
i.ilc on that part of Ins majesty’s speech xxlncli related to 
the deaitli of corn that so tniich distressed the poorer 
class of people. A hill xx-as immediately (ramed to pro- 
hibit, for a lime hniiled, llie cxpoilatioii of corn, mall, 
meal. Hour, bread, biscuit, and starch ; and a resolution 
uiiaiiiiiioiisly taken to address llic soveieign, that an em- 
bargo miglii he lorthwith laid upon all ships laden or to 
he l.iden xxilh these coinmoilities to bo exported from the 
ports of Great Britain and Iiekind. At the same time, 
x’lee-Adiniral Boscaxxcn, from the hoard ol admiralty, in- 
formed the House, that the king and the hoaid having 
hc( II dissalis(ied xxiili the conduct of Admiral Bxng, in a 
kite action with the I’reiich fleet m the Mediterranean, 
and foi the appearante of Ins not hax mg acted agreeably 
to Ins mslrutlioiis foi the relief of Minoica, he xxas then 
111 cuslodx ol the marshal of the admiralty, in ordtr to be 
tried bx a courl-inartial : that although tins was no more 
than xvliat is usual ni like cases, yet as Admiral Bxng xxas 
then a member of the House, and as his conliiiement 
might detain him some time from lus duty there, tlic 
board of admiralty thought it a respect due to the House 
to inform them of the commitment and detainer of the 
said adinmal. This message being delivered, the jour- 
nal of the House in lel.ition to Rear-Admiral Knoxxles'' 

t.iffc. tiMt tlic Knowles leinaincd on l>nir(i the ship Cornwall with 
lii^ IUl*. .(Fter she wus (U'^ahlui troin contimnn'4 the action, thuimii lie 
inu’lit, upon iiirltin.; thiahltd, Iniv e slntleil Ins lli,r on IkmeiI .inotlnT 
sliip , .iiul flic court were* niMintnously ot opinion, he oiit/ht to li.ixe tlnnc 
m orckr to iM\e coniiucttd <in<l ciireded, (lurum tlie wiiole artion, tlie 
iiiotiiins ot tlic squathoji intrnsied to lus care andcondiul, Ut*oncon* 
filler, itmn ol the whole comiuct of the said Knowles, lelatnur to that 
action, the couitdid unanimously aiirec tliat he tell under part of the 
luurtcciitli urtKlc ol the Articles ot War, namely, the word nejjliiiencc, 
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was read, and what IMr. Boscawen now communicated 
was also inserted. 

^ XXII. The committees of supply, and of 
■ ■ ‘ '■ ways and means, being appointed, took into 
consideration the necessities of the state, and made very am- 
ple provision for enabling his majesty to maintain the war 
with vigour. They granted fifty-five thousand men for the 
sea service, including eleven thousand four hundred and 
nineteen marines ; and for the land service forty-nine thou- 
sand seven hundred and forty-nine effective men, compre- 
hending four thousand and eight invalids. The supply was 
granted for the maintenance oftheseforces, as wellas for the 
troops of Hesse and Hanover; for the ordnance; the levy 
of new regiments ; for assisting his majesty in forming 
and maintaining an army of observation, for the just and 
necessary defence and pieseiwation of his electoral do- 
minions, and those of his allies ; and towards enabling 
him to fulfil his engagements with the King of Prussia ; 
for the security of the empire against the irruption of 
foreign*! armies, as well as the support of the common 
cause ; for building and repairs of ships, hiring of trans- 
ports, payment of half-pay officers, and tlie pensions of 
widows; for enabling nis majesty to discharge the like 
sum, raised in pursuance of an act passed in the last 
session of parliament, and charged upon the first aids or 
supplies to be granted in this session; for enabling the 
governors and guardians of the hospital for the mainte- 
nance and education of e.vposed and deserted young 
children, to receive all such children under a certain age, 
as should be brought to the said hospital within the com- 
pass of one jear;f for maintaining and supporting the 
new settlement of Nova Scotia ; for repairing and finish- 
ing military roads ; for making good his majesty’s en- 
gagements with the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel : for the 
expense of marching, recruiting, and remounting German 
troops in the pay of Great Britain ; for empowering his 
majesty to defray any extraordinary expenses of the war, 
incurred or to be incurred for the senice of the ensuing 
year, and to take all such measures as might be necessary 
to disappoint or defeat any enterprises or designs of his 
enemies, as the exigency of'affairs should require ; for the 
jiayment of such persons, in such a manner as his majesty 
should direct, for the use and relief of his subjects in the 
several provinces of tlie North and South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, in recompence for such services as, with the appro- 
bation of his majesty’s commander-in-chief in America, 
they respectively had performed, or should perform, either 
by putting these provinces in a state of defence, or by act- 
ing with vigour against the enemy ; for enabling the East 
India company to defray the expense of a military force in 
their settlements, to be maintained in them, in lieu of a 
battalion of his majesty’s forces withdrawn from those forts 
and factories ; for the maintenance and support of the 
forts on the coast of Africa ; for widening the avenues, and 
rendering more safe and commodious the streets and pass- 
ages, leading from Charing-cross to the two Houses of 
parliament, the courts of justice, and the new bridge at 
Westminster.? Such were the articles under which we 
may specify the supplies of this year, on the whole 
amounting to eight millions three hundred fifty thousand 
three hundred and twenty-five pounds, nine shillings, and 
three pence. It must be acknowledged, for the honcur of 
the administration, that the House of Commons cculd 
not have exhibited strongermarks of their attachment to the 
crown and person of their sovereign, as well as of their 
desire to see the force of the nation exeited with becoming 
spirit. The sums granted by the committee of supply 
did not exceed eight millions three hundred fifty thousand 
three hundred twenty-five pounds, nine shillings, and three 

and no othei ; and also under the twenty-thnd article. — Ihe court, 
therefore, unanimously adjudged, that he sliould be reprimanded for not 
bringing up tlie squadron in closer order than he did, and not beginning 
the attack with as great force as he might liave done ; and also for not 
shifting his Hag, upon the Cornwall’s being disabled. 

e ^sothing could moie gloriously evince the generosity of a British 
parliament than this interposition tor defending the liberties of German> , 
in conjunction nith two electors only against the sense ot the other se\en, 
and in direct opposition to the measures taken by the head ot the empire, 
^^ho, m the sequel, stigmatized these two princes as rebels, and treated 
one of them as an outlaw. 

f 1 his charity, established by voluntary contribution, might, under 
proper restiictions. prove beneficial to the commonwealth, by rescuing 
deserted children from mistr> and death, and quality ing them for 
being serviceable members ot the tommunity ; but since the liberality 


pence; the funds established amounted to eight millions six 
hundred eighty-nine thousand fifty-one pounds, nineteen 
shillings, and seven pence ; so that there was an overplus 
of three hundred thirty-eight thousand seven liundred and 
twenty-six pounds, ten shillings, and four pence ; an excess 
which was thought necessary, in case the lottery, which 
was founded on anew plan, should not succeed. 

§ XXIII. Borne of these impositions were deemed 
grievous hardships by those upon whom they immediately 
fell ; and many friends of their country exclaimed against 
the projected army of observation in Germany, as the com- 
mencement of a ruinous continental war, which it was 
neither the interest of the nation to undertake, nor in tiieir 
power to maintain, without starving the operations by sea, 
and in America, founded on Biitish principles ; without 
contracting such an additional load of debts and taxes, as 
could not fail to terminate in bankruptcy and distiess. 
To those dependants of the ministry, who observed that, 
as Hanover was threatened by France for its connexion 
with (treat Britain, it ought, in common gratitude, to be 
protected, they replied, that every state, in assisting any 
ally, ought to have a regard to its own preservation : that, 
if the King of England enjoyed by inheritance, or succes- 
sion, a province in the heart of France, it would be equally 
absurd and unjust, in case of a rupture with that kingdom, 
to exhaust the treasures of Great Britain in the defence of 
such a province : and yet the inhabitants of it would have 
the same right to complain that they suffered for their 
connexion with England. They observed, that other 
dominions, electorates, and principalities in Germany were 
secured by the constitutions of the empire, as well as by 
fair and equal alliances with their co-estates ; whereas 
Hanover stood solitary, like a hunted deer avoided by the 
herd, and had no other shelter but that of shrinking under 
the extended shield of Great Britain : that the reluctance 
expressed by the German princes to undertake the defence 
of these dominions flowed from a firm persuasion, founded 
on experience, that England would interpose as a prin- 
cipal, and not only draw her sword against the enemies 
of the eiectorale, but concentrate her chief strength in that 
object, and waste her treasures in purchasing their con- 
currence ; that exclusive of an ample revenue drained 
fiom the sweat of the people, great part of which had been 
expended in continental efforts, the whole national debt 
incurred, since the accession of the late king, had been 
contracted in pursuance of measures totally foreign to the 
interest of these kingdoms : that, since Hanover was the 
favourite object, England would save money, and great 
quantities of British blood, by allowing France to take 
possession of the electorate, paying its ransom at the peace, 
and indemnifying the inhabitants for the damage they 
might sustain ; an expedient that would be productive of 
another good consequence ; it would rouse the German 
princes from their affected indifference, and oblige them 
to exert themselves with vigour, m order to avoid the de- 
tested neighbourhood of such an enterprising invader. 

§ XXIV. The article of the supply relating to the army 
of oh.servation took rise from a message signed by Ins 
majesty, and presented by Mr Pilt, now promoted to the 
otfice of principal secretary of state ; a gentleman who 
had, upon sundry occasions, combated the gigantic plan 
of continental connexions with all the strength of reason, 
and all the powers of eloquence. He now impaited to 
the House an intimation, importing. It was always with 
reluctance that his majesty asked extraordinary supplies 
of his people ; but as die united councils and formidable 
preparations of France and lier allies threatened Eurofie 
in general with the most alarming consequences; and as 
these unjust and vindictive designs were particularly and 

of parliament hath enabled the go'ernors and corporation to receive 
all the children tliat are presented, witliout qutsiion or limitation, the 
> early expense hath suelfed into a national gne' ance, and the humane 
mrposes ot tlie original inslitulmn are, in a great measure, defeated, 
nstead ot an asylum tor poor forlorn orphans and abandoned found- 
lings, It IS become a general receptacle for the offspring of the tiissolute, 
who care not to uoi k for the maintenance of their families '1 he liospual 
Itself IS a plain edifice, Mell contrned for economy anil con'enience, 
Standin'' on the north side ot the ( ity, and a little detached from it, in an 
agreeable and salubrious situation. I lie liall is adorned with some good 
paiiitnus, the chapel is elegant, and the i egulations are admirable. 

f! I he l>i i<ige at Westminster may be considered as a national ornament. 
It was built at the public expense, from the neighbourhood of Westminsfer- 
hall to the opposite side of the ri'er, and consists of thirteen aiches, con- 
structed with equal elegance and simplicity. 
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immediately bent against his majesty’s electoral dominions, 
and those of his good ally, the King of Prussia, his maje^ty 
confided in the experienced zeal and affection of his faith- 
ful Commons, that they would cheerfully assist him in 
forming and maintaining an army of observation, for the 
)ust and necessary defence and preservation of those terri- 
tories, and enable him to fulfil his engagements with Ins 
Prussian majesty, for the securitv of the em|iiic against 
the irruption of foreign armies, and for the support of the 
common cause. Posterity will hardly believe, tli.at the 
emperor and all the Princes of Gernia'nv were in a con- 
spiracy against their country, except the King of Piussia, 
the Elector of Hanover, and the Landgrave of Ilesse-Cas- 
sel ; and they will, no doubt, be surprised, that Great 
Britain, after all the treaties she had made, and the num- 
berless subsidies she had granted, should not have an ally 
left, except one prince, so embarrassed in his own affiurs, 
that he could grant her no succour, whatever assistance lie 
might demand. The king’s message met witli as favour- 
able a reception as he could have desired. It was lead in 
the House of Commons, together with a copy of the treaty 
between his majesty and the King of Prussia, including 
the secret and separate aiticle, and the declaration signed 
on each side by the plenipotentiaiies at Westminster; the 
lequostuas granted, and the co ivention approved. With 
equal readiness did they gratify his majesty’s inclination, 
signified m another message, delivered on the seventeenth 
day of Mav, by Lord Bateman, intimating. That in tins 
critical juncture, emergencies might arise of the utmost 
importance, and be attended with the most [lernicious 
consequences, if pioper means should not be immediately 
applied to prevent or defeat them ; his nin)esty was there- 
fore desiious that the House would enable him to defray 
ant extraordinary expenses of the war, incurred or to be 
incurred for the service of the cun cut tear; and to take 
all such measures as might be ncce-sarv to disappoint or 
defeit anv enterpnses or designs of his enemies, as the 
exigeiii y of affairs might requiie. Tlie committee of sup- 
ply forthwith granted a ver\ Kirge sum for these purposes, 
including the cliaige of Gorman mercenaries. A like 
message being at the same time coiiiniunicated to the 
upper House, their lordsiiips voted a verv loval address 
upontiie occasion; and when the article of siiiiplv, which 
it produced among the Commons, fell under tlieir inspec- 
tion, they unanimously agreed to it, by way of a clause 
of appropriation. 

§ X\ V. \\e have a'rcady observed, that the first bill 
whicli tlie Commons jiasscd m tins session, was for the 
relief of the poor, by proliibititii; the exportation of corn; 
but tins remedy not beinf; jud;^ed adequate to the evil, 
another bill was framed, removiiiij, for a limited time, the 
duty tiieii paxable upon foreign corn and flour imported* 
as also permitting, for a certain time, all such foreign 
corn, grain, me.il, bre,ui, biscuit, and flour, as had been 
or slioiild be taken fioni the enemy, to be landed and ex- 
pended in the kingdom, duty fiee. In order still more to 
reduce the high price of corn, and to prevent aiiv supply 
ot picivisioiis from being sent to our enemies in America, 
a third bill was biou^Iit in, piolubitinjr, for a lime therein 
limited, the e\poitation of corn, i;rain, meal, malt, flour, 
bieaci, biscuit, starch, beef, pork, bacon, or other victual, 
from any of the British plantations, unless to Great Bri- 
tain or Ireland, or from one colony to another. To this 
act two clauses were added, for allowing those TiecesNaries 
mentioned above, to be imported m foreign-lmilt ships, 
and from any state in amity with his majestv, either into 
Oreal Britain or Ireland; and for exportiiig'fiom South- 
ampton or Exeter to the Isle of Man, for the use of the 
inhabitants, a quantity of wheat, hailcv, oats, meal, or 
fiour, not exceeding two thousand five hundred quarters. 
The Commons would have still improved their humanitv, 
had they contrived and est.ibbshed some effectual method’ 
to punish those unfeeling villains, who, by engrossing and 
hoarding up great quantities of gram, had created tins 
artificial scarcity, and deprived tlieir fcllow'-creatures of 
bie.id, with a view to tlieir own private advantage. Upon 
.a subsequent report of the committee, the House resolved, 
that, to prevent the high price of wheat and bread, no 
should he distilled fiom wheat for a limited lime. 
While the bill formed on this resolution w.as m embryo, a 
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petition was presented to the House by the breweis of 
London, Westminster, Southwark, and paits adjacent, 
lepresentiiig, that, when the resolution passed, the price 
of malt, which was before too high, immediately rose to 
such a degree, that the petitioners found themseb es ulterly 
incapable of carrying on business at the price malt then 
bore, occasioned, as they conceived, from an apprehension 
of the necessity the distillers would be under to make use 
of the best pale malt, and substitute the best barlev in lieu 
of wheat : that, in such a case, the markets would not be 
able to siipplv a sufficient quantity of barley for the de- 
mands of hot!) professions', besides other necessary uses : 
they, therefore, prayed, that in regard to the public reve- 
nue, to which tlie trade of the petitioners so largely con- 
tributed, pioper mensuies might be taken for preventing 
the public loss, and relieving tlieir particular distress. 
The House would not lend a deaf ear to a remonstrance 
in which the levenue was concerned. Tlie members ap- 
poinied to prepare the bill immediately received instruc- 
tions to make provision in it to restrain, fora limited time, 
the distilling of bailey, malt, and all grain whatsoever. 
Tlie bill w.as framed accordingly, but did not pass without 
strenuous opposition. To tins [irohibition it was objected, 
that there are always large quantities of wheat and barley 
In the kingdom so much damaged, as to be unfit for any 
use but the distillery; consequently a restriction of this 
nature would ruin manv farmers, and others employed in 
the tr.ade of m.dting. Particular interests, however, must 
often be sacrificed to the welfare of the community ; and 
the piesent distress prev.nled over the prospect of this dis- 
advantage. If they had alloxved anv sort of gram to be 
distilled, It would have been impossible to prevent the dis- 
I tilling of every kind. Tlie prohibition was limited to two 
months : but at the expiration of that term, the scarcity 
Mill continuing, it was piotracted by a new bill to the 
eleventh d.av of December, with a proviso, empowering 
his majeslv to put an end to it at any time after tlie ele- 
xenth d.iy of Mav, if such a step should be judged for the 
ady.mt.ageof the kingdom. 

§ XX\’I. The next bill that engaged the attention 
of the Commons was a measure of the utmost national 
importance, though secretly disliked by many individuals 
of the legislature, wlio, nevertheless, did not venture to 
axow their disapprobation. Tlie establishment of a militia 
w.isavory popular and desirable object, but .attended with 
numberless difficultie.s, and a competition of interests 
which It was impossible to reconcile It had formerly 
been an inexhaustible source of contention between the 
crown and the Commons ; but now both apparently con- 
curred in rendering it seivice.able to the commonxvcalth, 
though some acquiesced in the scheme, who were not ,at 
all he.aity in its f.ivour. On the fourth day of December, 
a motion was made for the bill, by Colonel George Towns- 
Iiend, elde.st son of Lord Viscount Townsliendj a gentle- 
man of courage, sense, .and proluty ; endued with pene- 
tration to discern, and honesty to pursue, the real interest 
of ins country, in defiance of power, in contempt of pri- 
vate .advantages Leax'e being given to bring in a bill for 
the better ordering of the mililia forces in the several 
counties in England, the task of prep.aniig it xx’as allotted 
to Mr. Townsbend, and a consider.able number of tlie 
most able members in the House, corajireliending his own 
brother, Mr. Charles Townsbend, whose genius shone xvitli 
distinguished lustre : he was keen, discerning, eloquent, 
and accurate ; possessed of a remarkable vivacitv of parts, 
with a surpiismg solidity of understanding; xvas a wit 
xvitliqut airogance, a patriot without piejudice, and a 
courtier xvithoiit dependence. 

§ XXVII While the militia bill remained under con- 
sideration in the House, a petition for a constitutional and 
well regulated militia was presented bv the mayor, jurats, 
and commonalty of the king’s town and parish of Maid- 
stone, in Kent, in common-council assembled. At the 
same time remonstrances were offered bv the protest.ant 
dissenting ministers of the three denominations in and 
about the cities of London and Westminster ; by the pro- 
teslant dissenters of Shrewslmry ; the dissent. ng’ ministers 
of Devonshire; the protestantdissentei-s, being freeholders 
and burgesses of the town and county of the toxvn of Not- 
tingham, joinedwitli other inhabit.ants'of the church of Eng- 
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l.ind,expressiii!; their apprehension, tliat, in tliebill then de- 
pending, It miglit be iiroposed to enact, tliat the said militia 
slioiild he exercised on the Lord’s day, commonly called 
Sunday, and praying that no clause for such pui pose might 
lass into a law. Though nothing could be more ridicu- 
ously fanatic and impertinent than a declaration of such 
a scruple against a practice so laudable and necessary, in 
a country where that day of the week is generally spent 
in merry-making, not, and debauchery, the House paid so 
much regard to the squeamish consciences of those puri- 
tanical petitioners, that Monday was pitched upon for the 
day of exercise to the militia, though on such working 
days they might be much more profitably employed, both 
for themselves and their country : and that no religious 
pretence should be left for opposing the progress and exe- 
cution of the bill, proper clauses were inserted for the le- 
lief of the qiiakers. Another petition and counter-petition 
were delivered by the magistrates, fieeholders, and bur- 
gesses of the town of Nottingham, m relation to their par- 
ticular franchise, which were accordingly considered in 
framing the bill. 

§ XXVIII. After mature deliberation, and divers alter- 
ations, It passed the lower House, and was sent to the 
Loids for their concurrence : here it underwent several 
amendments, one of which was the reduction of the num- 
ber of militia men to one half of what the Commons had 
promised ; namely, to thirty-two thousand three hundred 
and forty men for the whole kingdom of England and 
Vales. The amendments being canvassed in the lower 
House, met with some opposition, and divers conferences 
with their lordships ensued : at length, howexer, the two 
Houses agreed to every article, and the bill soon received 
the rojal sanction. No provision, however, was made for 
( lothes, arms, accoutrements, and pav : had regulations 
been made for these purposes, the act would hate become 
a monev-bill in which the Lords could have made no 
amendment : in order, therefore, to prevent any difference 
between the two Houses, on a dispute of privileges not 
yet determined, and that the House of Peers might make 
what amendments they should think expedient, the Com- 
mons left the expense of the inilitia to he regulat‘'d in a 
subsequent bill, during the following session, when diet 
could, with more certainty, compute what sum would he 
necessary for these purposes. After all, the bill seemed to 
be crude, imperfect, and ineffectual, and the promoteis of 
it were well aware of its defects ; hut they were api rehi n- 
sive that it would have been diopped altogether, had thet 
insisted tipon the scheme’s being executed in its fiill ex- 
tent. They were eager to seize this ojiportunitv of trving 
an experiment, which might afterwards be improved to it 
tn'eater national advantage; and therefore they acquiesced 
in many lestrictions and alterations, which otherwise would 
not have been adopted. 

§ XXIX. The next measure that fell under the con- 
sideration of the House was rendered necess.irv bt the 
inhospitable perseverance of the publicans and innholders, 
who conceived themselves not obliged by law to rccene 
or give quarteis in their houses to anv foreign troops, and 
accordingly refused admittance to the' Hessian auxiliaries, 
who began to be dreadfully incommoded bv the seventy 
of the weather. This objection, implying an att.tck u|'on 
the prerogative, the government did not think fit, at this 
juncture, to dispute any other way, than by procuring a 
new law in favour of those foreig’neis. It was intituled, 

“ A bill to make provision for quartering the foreign tioops 
now in this kingdom prepared bv Lord Bamngton, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and the solicitor-general, and 
immediately passed without opposition. ’Tins step being 
taken, another bill was brought in for the regulation of 


the marine forces while on shore. Tins was almost a 
transcript of the mutiny act, with this mateiial diflcience : 
It empoweied the admiralty to grant commissions for 
holding general courts-martial, and to do every thing, and 
in the same mannei, as his majesty is empowered to do by 
the usual mutiny bill ; consequently, every clause was 
adopted wdthout question. 

§ XXX The same favourable reception was given to a 
bill for the more speedy and effectual recruiting his ma- 
jesty’s land forces and’ marines ; a law which threw into 
the hands of many worthless magistrates an additional 
power of oppressing their fellow-creatures : all justices of 
the peace, commissioners for the land tax, magistiatcs of 
corporations and boroughs, were empowered to meet bv 
diiection of the secretaiy at war, communicated in piocept's 
issued by the high sherifis, or their deputies, within their 
lespective divisions, and at their usual places of meeting, 
to qualify themselves for the execution of the act : then 
they were required to appoint the times and places for their 
succeeding meetings; to issue precepts to the proper officers 
for the succeed mg meetings; and to give notice of the time 
and jilace of every meeting to such military officers, a-., by 
notice from the secretary at war. should be directed to at- 
tend that service. The annual bill for |iretentiiig mutiny 
and desertion, met with no objections, and indeed con- 
tained nothing essentially different from that which had 
p.assed in the last session. The next law enacted was, for 
iurlher preventing embezzlement of goods, and appaiel, 
bv those xvith whom they are intrusted, .and piilting a 
stop to the practice of gaming m public-houses. By this 
bill a penalty tvas inflicted on pawnbrokers, in a summary 
way, for receiving goods, knowing them not to be the i rd- 
pertj of the pledger, and pawned without the .luthnritv of 
the owner.'' With respect to gaming, the act ordained, 
that all publicans suffering lourneymen, labourers, servants, 
or apprentices, to gam^ with c.aids, dice, s'liiffle-boaids, 
mississippi, or billiard-tables, skittles, nine-piiis, Src. 
should foifeit forty shillings for the first offence, and for evert 
subsequent offence ten pounds shall be levied bv distiess. 

§ XXXI. Divers inconveniences having lesulted born 
the interfiosition of justices, wlio, m pur^u.ance of an act 
of parliament passed m the present reign, assumed the 
right of esublishmg rates for the jiavment of wages to 
woaveis, sevenal petitions were offered to the lloiis" of 
Commons, representing the evil consequences of such an 
establishment ; and although these arguments were an- 
swered and opposed in counter-petitions, the Coininons, 
actuated by a laud.tble concern for the inteie't of the 
woollen manufacture, after due deliberat on removed the 
grievance by a new bill, repe.ihng so much of the former 
act as empowered justices of the p'^.ice to make rates for 
the payment of wages.' The Commons were not more 
forward to provide supplies for prosecuting the war with 
vigour, than ready to adopt regulations for the advantage 
of made and manufactures. The society of the flee British 
fishery presented a petition, alleging, that they had em- 
ployed the sum of one hundied thirty thousand three hun- 
dred and five pounds, eight shillings, and sixpence, to- 
gether with the entire produce of their fish, and all the 
monies arising from the several branches allowed on the 
tonnage of their shipping, and on the exportation of their 
fish, in carrying on the said fidicry ; a' d that, from d'cir 
being obliged, in the infancy of the undertaking, to incur a 
much larger expense than was at that time foreseen, they 
now found themselves so far reduced in their capital as to 
be utterly mcapable of further prosecuting the fisheries 
with any hope of success, unless indulged with the further 
.assistance of iiailiameiit. They prated, therefore, that 
towards enabling them to cany on the said fisheries, thov 


h It ttrts (nHtlcil, that peraons patininp, cxilnn'.’iiii:, nr ilitmpsinc of 
■ ""'"'"t '"-""c of llie ntintr, sliniild suffer in tlic penalty ol menly 
Ehlllinss . and on nnn pajment, he rnniinilted for tnnrleeii plats In h,irp| 
lahnur ; afleraards. if ihe pnoney lould not llien he ppi I, In lie tihiniiiil 
pnljlnlt in Ihe house .tf porrection, or siirh oilier glare as Ihe luslice ol the 
lieare ilioiild appoint, on appliralion ot the piosetiilor: that itert pntri- 
tiroker should make entry ot the person’s name and plaie nf ahmle uhpi 
Iilrdties any ponds tilth Inin, and Ihe pledeer. it he ripimred it. sliniiM 
hate a duplicate ot that entry ; that a pan nhrnl.er, retp iiiii" linen or an- 
Ijarel inlltislid to others to lie washed or meniled, shouid forh it plotihle 
the Sinn lent upnn it aii.l restnie Ihe poods • that upon mtli of anv pers'in 
whose "oods arc iinlai/liillj p iwned or p t. Iiaiised, Ihe jnstire slimild issue 
a tyariant In seaicli the siispecteil prison’s house .ind upon refusal iit ad- 
inittaine the otlici r mi.dit hrrak open the door ; lliat po .ds pawned fnr 
any sum not cxceediiip ten pounds inieht be leeotered tiillim tun jiais 


the owner niakinpoath of the p.swiiini:, and Irnderinp the prmnpal, tn- 
ferest, and rliarces . that poods reniaininc unredei med ioi two years shniiid 
In r.iiteitipl and sold, the oterpliis tn be atcounied fur to the owner on 
pIp man I 

I t| likewise inppnrteil, that all cnntrarls or atri cements made liefwpin 
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mmlu have lihcrtv to make use of such nets as they should 
finl best adapted to the said fisheries ; each buss, tievor- 
thelcss, rarrMii" to sea the same quantity and depth of 
nettniL', which, by tlie fisherv-acts, they u ere then boiiiid to 
carry ; that the bounty of Unity shillings jicr ton, allmvcd 
by tlie said acts on the vessels employed in the fishery, 
nii'dit be increased ; and forasmuch as many of the stock 
propnetois weie unable to advance any further sum fiir^ 
prosocutiim this branch of commerce : and others unwill- 
im; m the pTesent situation, and under the piesent ii stmiiils, 
to'iisk any further sum ui the uiidcrlakiii}; ; that the slock 
of the society, bj the said acts made uiialn liable, excejit 
in case of death dr bankruptci, for a term ol jeais, inifrht 
forthwith be made transferable; and that the pilitioners 
miKlil be at liberty, between the mtenals ol the iishiii"- 
seasons, to etn ploy the busses m sudia manner as they 
should find for th'e adiautaL'e of the society. W bile the 
cotniniltee w.is cni|)loy{l iti jiartirulnrs 

(if iliis roinoii^liancp, anollurwa^ frmn the tree 

British fishen-chamber ol Whilehaveii m (’umherlatKl, re- 
tiresenlin", that as the lau then sUind, they uent to Shcl- 
iand, and u tumid, at a urcat expense and loss of time; 
and while the war (onliiimd, durst not slay there to fish, 
losides heme obhecd to run the most imminciil iisks, ly 
eoiiie .md returmni; without coinoy ; that ever Mine the 
iMst>rutiou of the priseut fishery, cxpcricniv tia.l liitly 
shown the fishery of Sliellaml not worth followmir, as 
tluiebi the petitioners had lost two months of a tnuih 
brttir fisheiy in St. Gioree’s channel, within one day s 
s 111 of W hileh.iven : they took notice, th.it the free British 
fishery society laid applied to the House forfurtlul assist- 
.mee and riliif; and prayed tint ('amplellown inAra\Ie- 
sluru ho tlu* iihice (if f(ii(i« 7 ums ft»r U»c 

l.ussis hiloneine to \\ hiU haven, foi the suniinerasw.il 
as the winter fish. ry, that the> inejit h.' en ibtnl to fisti 
with qri Her ads.intaee. The coinimllet, h.iMiie coiisidi r- 
cd the matter of both petitions, were ol oinnion that the 
pilitiomrs should he at liberty to use smli nits as they 
should find hist .id.iiited to thewhil. In rriiie fish, ry ; th.it 
the bounty of thirty Mnllines per ton should be nnementi d 
to lilly : th.it the pi titioin rs should be .diowi d, diirme the 
intiryals of the tishine seasons, io employ then vessils in 

other lawful busiin ss, prinid..! tiny should h.iye 

employed in the herrine iishery durini; the propt r s..isons: 
that liny mlcdit use such birr. Is fin pickio" the li'h as 
they then ii'id, or niielil henafnr Itnd best adapted for 
that purpose; that tiny should h.ne libi rly to mike use 
(if niu (ir (Uictilin .lied I-iihIt (me iiviiidnd Mitd*; al 

t' e least .iboie hiah-wal< r mark, for the purpose of dry 10" 
their nets; ..ml that fampbi Itowii yvmdd be the ino-t 
proper .ind e oiivenienl place lor the rend, n ous of the biissi s 
beloneui" to ^\ hiteh.uen. This hist u solution, howiwir, 
was not niserted m tli.' bill which coiitaiind the other fiic, 

and III .1 little lime rccciMcl theroi.il assent 

i WXII. .Such arc the eonne\ioiis, dependencies, and 
red.ilions subsislme bitwieii the ini e h.iiiical arts, ajrieul- 
tiiie, ,uid 111 uiufiieturcs of Gre.it Britain, th. it it re<|uirts 
study, deldn n.tioii, and iiiipiiry in the leeislaliire to <lis- 
cirn and disiinc'uish ihewhole s.ope and consequeiii i s of 
many prop els olh red for the benefit of thpeoiiiimii.we.dth. 
'j'he socn ly of incrcli uit adycntiners in the city of Bristol 
alleei (1,111 a pitilion to the House ol Coiiiinoiis, th.it cre.it 
quantiltes of bir-iroii yyere iniporled into (Jreal Britain 
from Swi ill II, Russia, .mil oilier parts, rhiefiy purcli.isid 
yyilh ri .lily moiii y, some of which iron was exiiorted aeain 
to Afi lea aiiil other id.iccs : and the rest yvroiieht up by 
the maiiufaclurers. They afiirmed dial bir-iron, imported 
from North Atnerica, would answtr the same purposes; 
and the imporlalioii of it lend not only to theereat ady.in- 
tai'C ol the ktiieilom, by incieasme its shippine and nayi 
pition, but also to the benefit of the British coloiiips : that bv 
an act [lasscd inthetyvcnty-third ycarol h|s present nia)PSty s 
rpien,llie importation of har-iroiifrom Amcriea into the port 
of London, duty fiee,yvas permilled : but its beins earned 
coastivays, or further bv land th.ni ten miles, had been 
Tirohibiteil ; so that several yery coiisidirable manuf.ic- 
luiiiie toyyns yyere depriyed of the use of Ann riran iron, 
and the out-i oris pievcnlt'd from emideiyiiif: it in their ox- 
i)orl couini(r(('; llu y rciivicsicd, llicn loro, lUiil bur-iron 
iiiieht be imported li'om Noilh America into Great Britain 


duty fiee,by all his majesty’s subjects. This request being 
reinforced by many other petitions from different parts of 
the kingdom, other classes of men, who thought several in- 
terests would be affected by such a measure, took the 
alarm; and, iii divers counter-petitions, specified many ill 
consequences yyliicb they' alleged yvould arise from its 
being eiiacletl into a layv. Pamphlets yverc published on 
bolirsides of the question, and violent disputes were kin- 
dled upon the Mib)ect, yvhich was justly deemed a matter 
ol national impoithiice. The opposeis of the bill observed 
that large quantities of iron were yearly pi oduced at homo, 
and employed mnltiludes of poor people, theie being no 
less than one huntlred and nine forges in England and 
Wales, besides those erected in Scotland, the whole pro- 
ducing eighteen thousand tons of iron : that as the mines 
in Gieat firilain are incxhaustihle, the produce yvould of 
kite years Imc been considerablv increased, had not the 
people been kept under continual apprehension of seeing 
Ameiican iron admitted duty free; a supposition w’liich 
had prevented the traders from extending their works, and 
discoura''cd many from eiig.aging in this branch of tr.ifiic ; 
they allt~gcd that the iron works, already earned on in 
Eii’gland,''occ:isioned a consumption of one hundred and 
ninety-eight ihmisaiid cords of yvood, produced m cop- 
piies'lhat groyv upon barren lands, yvhicli could not other- 
wise be turned to any good aceoiiiil ; that ns the coppices 
allbrd sh.idc, and preserve a moisUire in the ground, the 
pasture is more valu.ible with the yyood, than it yyould he 
If the coppices yvere gmbbeil uji ; coiiseqiienlly all the 
esi.ites, yyliere ihi'so noyv groyv, yyould sink iii their yc.iily 
value : that these coppices, noyv cultivated and preserved 
for the use of the iron-works, are likewise absolul.-Iy neces- 
sary lor the mamif.ieliire of lealher, as they furnisli bark 
for the l.miiers ; and that, according to the management of 
tlnse cnppiies, they )irodutcil a grc.it iiiimbcr of timher 
tn I s, so necessary for the purposes of build mg. They as- 
s( lied, that neither the Amenc.m iron, nor any that laid 
yd been found in Gri’at Britain, yv.is so proper for toii- 
yertmg into steel as that which comes from Swidiii, p.ir- 
ticiil.iriy th.il sort e.dled ore ground : but as there are 
niiiKs III the iiorlhirii p.irts ol Brit.iiii, nrarly in the same 
l.ititude with those of Swcildi, furmshrd with suflieicnt 
qu.intitn s of yyood, and river' for mills and engines, it 
w.is hardly lobedoubtid hut lint people would find metal 
of the same ipiably.and.in a few yeirs, hi- able to prevent 
the mussity of jtuporlmg iron eillirr fiom .Sweden or 
llusMa. They tiifiried tliat Aniernan iron could never 
interfere with lh.it wlinh Grc.it Britain imported from 
Sweden, bcc.iuse it w.is not fit for c.lgcd tools, aiichor.s, 
ch.iin-pl.ites, and other partn ulars neiess.iry m ship-biidd- 
in*'; nor (inniiii'^b llii* niijKul.ilioTi of llu‘'Siun iron, which 
w.Ts’not only h.irder than the Anieric.m and British, but 
also could be afforded cheaper than th.it brought from our 
oyyn pl.mlatioiis, eycti though the duly ol this last should 
he leiiioyed. '1 he imporlalioii of American irnn, there- 
fore, duty fiee, could interfere with no other sort hut th.it 
proi'liued III Bnt.iin, with wliirh, hy means of this ailvan- 
I.o'e, It would ihiss so much, as to put a slop in a little 
time mail the iron-works noyv canied on m tlie kmgiloiii, 
and ridtiie to 1» gg.iry a gnat numher of f.iinilies whom 
they siiiiport To these ohiectinns the f.i'oiirers of the 
hill solicited renin (I, that when a manuf.ictiiro is much 
more y.do.ible th.m the rough materials, and these caiinnl 
he pioduti (1 .It home m sufiieient qii.inlitics, and at sneli 
a price as is lonsistciit with the prrseryation of the mami- 
f.iclure, 11 IS the interest of the Icgisl.ilnrc to admit a fice 
import iiion of ihisi' m.itcrials, ev. n from foreign countries, 
.ilthou.h It should I'lit an end to the proihiclion of that 
materi.d m this island : liiat ns the neighbours of Groat 
Brit.ini are noyv more attentive lhaii eier to their com- 
meiei.il interest, and ciide.ivnuring to mamif.icluro their 
rou(di malcn.ds at home, this nation must tako every 
method for lowering the price of materials, othcnviso m a 
feyy yi.irs it 'yiH lo-o the iiiamif.iclure ; and, instead of 
supplying Ollier emintries, he furnished by them yvilh all 
the fiiie Toys and utensils m.ulc of steel and iron: tli.it 
heiio' m d.mger of losing not only the mamif.u lure hut the 
pioihtcp of iron, unless it c.m he procured at a cheaper 
rate than that for which it is sold at jiresciit, the only yvay 
of atlaiiimg this end is hy diminishing the duty payable 
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upon the importation of foreicn iron, or hy rendering it 
necessary for tlie undertakeis of the iron mines in Great 
Britain to sell their produce cheaper than it has been for 
some yeais afforded: that the most eflectnal method for 
this purpose is to raise up a rival, by permitting a fiee 
importation of all sorts of iron from the American planta- 
tions : that American iron can never be sold so cheap as 
that of Britain can be afforded ; for, in tlie colonies, labour 
of all kinds is much dearer than in England : if a man 
employs his own slaves, he must reckon in his charge a 
great deal more than the common interest of their purchase- 
money, because, when one of them dies, or escapes from 
his master, he loses both interest and principal : that the 
common interest of money in the (ilantations is consider- 
ably higher than in England ; consequently no man in that 
country will employ his money in any branch of trade by 
which he cannot gam considerably more per cent, than is 
expected in Great Britain, where the interest is low, and 
profit moderate; a circumstance which will always give a 
great advantage to the British miner, who likewise enjoys 
an exemption from freight and insurance, which lie heavy 
upon the American adventurer, especially in time of war. 
With respect to the apprehension of the leather tanners, 
they observed, that as the coppices generally grew on 
barren lands, not fit for tillage, and improved the pastuiage, 
no proprietor would be at the expense of grubbing up the 
wood to spoil the pasture, as he could make no other use 
of the land on which it was produced. The wood must 
be always worth something, especially in counties where 
there is not plenty of coal, and the timber trees would 
produce considerable advantage: therefore, if there was 
not one iron mine in Great Britain, no coppices would be 
grubbed up, unless it grew on a rich soil, which would 
produce corn instead of cord wood ; consequently, the 
tanners have nothing to fear, especially as planting hath 
become a pievailing taste among the landholders of the 
island. The committee appointed to ptepare the bill 
seriously weighed and canvassed these arguments, ex- 
amined disputed" facts, and inspected papers and accounts 
relating to the produce, importation, and manufactory of 
iron. At length Mr. John Pitt reported to the House 
their opinion, implying that the liberty giantcd by an act 
passed in the twenty-third year of lii's majesty’s leigii, of 
importing bar-iron from the British colonies in America 
into the port of London, should be extended to all the 
other ports of Great Britain ; and that so much of that act 
as related to this clause should be repealed. The House 
having agreed to these resolutions, and the bill being 
brought in accordingly, another petition was presented by 
several noblemen, gentlemen, freeholders, and other pro- 
prietors, owners, and possessors of coppices and wood- 
lands, in the west-riding of Yorkshire, alleging, that a 
ermission to import American bar-iron duty free, would 
e attended with numberless ill consequences both of a 
public and private nature; specifying certain hardships to 
which they in particular would be exposed ; and praying, 
that, if the bill should pass, they might be relieved from 
the pressure of an act passed in the reign of Henry VIII. 
obliging the owners of coppice-woods to preserve them, 
under severe penalties ; and be permitted to fell and grub 
up their coppice-woods, in order to a more proper cultiva- 
tion of the soil, without being restrained by the fear of 
malicious and interested prosecutions. In consequence of 
this remonstrance, a clause was added to the bill, repeal- 
ing so much of the act of Henry the Eighth as prohibited 
the conversion of coppice or underwoods into pasture or 
tillage ; then it passed through both Houses, and received 
the royal sanction. As there was not time, after this affair 
came upon the carpet, to obtain any new accounts from 
America, and as it was thought necessary to know the 
quantities of iron made in that country, the House pre- 
sented an address to his majesty, desiring he would be 
pleased to give directions that there should be laid before 
them, in the next session of parliament, an account of the 
quantity of iron made in the American colonies, from 
Christinas, in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
forty-nine, to the fifth day of January, in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-six, each year being dis- 
tinguished. 

§ XXXIII. From this important object, the parliament 
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'.converted its attention to a regulation of a much moie pri- 
vate nature. In consequence of a petition by the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and commons of the city of London, a 
bill was brought in, and passed into a law witliout opposi- 
tion, for the more effectual preservation and impiovemerit 
of tlie fry and spawn of fish in the river Tliames, and 
waters of Medway, and for the better regulating the fishery 
in those rivers. The two next measures taken for the 
benefit of the public weie, first, a bill to render more 
effectual the several laws then in being, for the amendment 
and preservation of the highways and turnpike roads of 
the kingdom ; the other for the more effectual preventing 
the spreading of the contagious distemper which, at that 
time, raged among the horned cattle. A third aiose from 
the distress of poor silk manufacturers, who were destitute 
of employment, and deprived of all means of subsisting 
through the interruption of the Levant trade, occasioned 
by war, and the delay of the mei chant ships fiom Italy. 
In order to remedy this inconvenience, a bill was piepaied, 
enacting, that any persons might import fiom any place, 
in any ship or vessel whatsoever, till the first day" of De- 
cember, one thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven, 
organzine thrown silk of the growth or production of Italy, 
to be brought to the custom-house of London, whereso- 
ever landed : but that no Italian thrown silk, coarser than 
Bologna, nor any tram of the giowth of Italy, nor any 
other thrown silk of the growth or production of Turkey, 
Persia, East India, or China, should be imported by this 
act, under the penalty of the forfeituie thereof. Notwith- 
standing several petitions, presented by the meichants, 
owneis, and commanders of ships, and "others trading to 
Leghoin, and other ports of Italy, as well as by the im- 
porters and manufacturers of raw silks, representing the 
evil consequences that would probably attend the jiassing 
of such a bill, the parliament agreed to this temporary de- 
viation from the famous act of navigation, for a present 
supply to the poor manufacturers. 

§ XXXIV. The next civil regulation established in this 
session of parliament was in itself judicious, and, had it 
been more eagerly suggested, might nave been much more 
beneficial to the public. In order to discourage the prac- 
tice of smuggling, and prevent the desperadoes concerned 
therein from enlisting in the service of the enemy, a law 
was passed, enacting, tliat every person who had been, 
before the first of May in the present year, guilty of illegal 
running, concealing, iccciving, or carrying any wool, or 
prohibited goods, or anv foreign commodities liable to 
duties, the same not liaving been paid or secured ; or of 
aiding therein, or had been found with fire-arms or weapons, 
in order to be aiding to such offenders ; or had been guilty 
of receiving such goods after seizure ; or of any act what- 
soever, whereby persons might be deemed runners of foreign 
goods; or of hindering, wounding, or beating any officer 
in the execution of his duty, or assisting therein ; should 
be indemnified from all such offences, concerning which 
no suit should then have been commenced, or composition 
made, on condition that he should, before being apprehend- 
ed or prosecuted, and before the first day of December, 
enter himself with some commissioned officer of his 
majesty’s fleet, to serve as a common sailor ; and sliould, 
for three years from such entry, unless sooner fully dis- 
charged, actually serve and do duty in that station, and 
register his name, &c. with the clerk of the peace of the 
county where he resided, as the act prescribes. An attempt 
was made in favour of the seamen employed in the navy, 
who had been very irregularly paid, and subject to grievous 
hardships in consequence of this irregulaiity ; Mr. Gren- 
ville, brother to Earl Temple, moved for leave to bring in 
a bill for the encouragement of seamen employed in luff 
majesty’s navy, and for establishing a legular method for 
the punctual, speedy, and certain payment of their wages, 
as well as for rescuing them from the arts of fraud and 
imposition. The proposal was corroborated by divers 
petitions; the bill was prepared, read, printed, and, after 
it had undergone some amendment, passed into the House 
of Lords, where it was encountered with several objections 
and dropped for this session of parliament. 

§ XXaV. The House of Commons being desirous of 
preventing, for the future, such distresses as the poor had 
lately undergone, appointed a committee to consider of 
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proper ]>rovisions to restrain the puce of corn aiiJ bread 
within due bounds for the futuie. For this purpose they 
were empowered to send for persons, papers, and rccoids ; 
and It was resolved, that all who attended the committee 
should have voices. Havint; inquired into the causes of 
the late scat city, they agreed to several resolutions, and a 
bill was brought in to explain and amend the laws against 
regraters, forestallers, ana engrossers of corn. Tlie com- 
mittee also leceived instructions to inquire into the abuses 
of millers, mealmen, and bakers, with regard to bread, and 
to consider of proper methods to prevent them m the 
sequel; but no furtiier progress was made in this import- 
ant affair, which was the more interesting, as the lives of 
individuals, in a great measure, depended upon a speedy 
reformation ; for the millers and bakers were said to have 
adulterated their flower with common whiting, lime, bone- 
ashes, alum, and other ingredients pernicious to the human 
constitution ; a consummation of villany for which no 
adequate punishment could be inflicted. Among the 
measures proposed in parliament which did not succeed, 
one of the most remarkable was a bill prepared by Mr. 
Rose Fuller, Mr. Charles Townshend, and Mr. Banks, to 
explain, amend, and render more effectual a law passed in 
the rrign of King William the Third, intituled, “ An act 
to punish governors of plantations, m this kingdom, for 
Climes committed by them in the plantations.” This bill 
was proposed in consequence of some complaints, speci- 
fy mg acts of cruelty, folly, and oppiession, by which some 
British governors had been lately distinguished ; but, 
before the bill could be brought in, the parliament was 
piorogued. 

§ XXXVI. But no step, taken by the House of Com- 
mons m the course of this session, was more interesting to 
tlie body of the people than the inquiry into the loss of 
.Minorca, which liacl excited such loud and universal cla- 
mour. I3y addresses to the king, unanimously toted, the 
Commons requested tliat liis majesty would give direc- 
tions for laying before tliem copies of all tlie letters .and 
papers containing any intelligence received by the secret.a- 
iies of state, the commissioners of the admiralty, or any 
other of his majesty’s ministers, in relation to the equip- 
ment of the French fleet at Toulon, or the designs of the 
French on Minorca, or anv other of his majesty’s posses- 
sions m Europe, since the first day in .lanuary, in the year 
one thousand seven bundled and fifty-five, to the first 
day of August, 1756. Thev likewise desired to peruse 
a list of the ships of war that were equipped and made 
leady for sea, from the first of August, in the jear one 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-five, to the thirtieth day 
of April, in the following year; with the copies of ail 
sailing orders sent to the commanders during that period ; 
as also the state and condition of his majestv’s ships in the 
several ports of Great Britain at the time of Admiral 
Byng’s departure, with the squadron under his command, 
for the relief of Fort St. Philip, during the period of time 
aboie mentioned, according to the monthly returns made 
by ihe admiralty, with the number of seamen mustered 
and borne on board the respective ships. They demanded 
copies of all oiders and instructions given to that admiral, 
and of letters written to and received from him, during Ins 
continuanre in that command, either by the secretaries of 
state, or lords of the admiralty, relating to the condition 
of his squadron, and to the execution of his orders. In a 
word, they required the inspection of all papers, which 
could m any manner tend to explain the loss of Minorca, 
and the miscarriage of Mr. Byng’s squadron. His majesty 
complied with every article of their requests : the papers 
were presented to the House, ordered to he upon the table 
for the perusal of the members, and finally refeired to the 
consideration of a committee of the whole House. In 
the course of their deliberations they addressed his majesty 
for more information, till at length the truth seemed to be 
smothered under such an enormous burthen of papeis, as 
the efforts of a whole session could not have properly re- 
moved. Indeed, many discerning persons without doors 
began to despair of seeing the mystery unfolded, as soon 
as the inquiry was undertaken by a committee of tlie whole 
House. They observed, that an affair of such a dark, 
intiicate, and suspicious nature, ought to have been referred 
to a select and secret committee, chosen by ballot, em- 


powered to send foi peisons, papers, and lecoids, and to 
e.xamine witnesses in the most solemn and deliberate man- 
ner; that the names of the conmiiitee ought to have been 
published for the satisfaction of the people, who could 
have judged, with some ceitainty, whether the inquiry 
would be carried on with such impartiality as the national 
misfortune required. They suspected that this reference to 
a committee of the whole House was a mal-contrivance, to 
prevent a regular and minute investigation, to introduce 
confusion and contest, to puzzle, perplex, and obumbrate; 
to tease, fatigue, and disgust the inquirers, that the exami- 
nation might be hurried over in a superficial and perfunc- 
tory manner ; and the ministry, from this anarchy and con- 
fusion of mateii.als, half explored and undigested, derive 
a general parliamentary approbation, to which they might 
ajipeal from the accusations of the people. A select com- 
mittee would have probably examined some of the clerks 
of the respective offices, that they might certainly know 
whether any letters or jiapers had been suppressed, whe- 
ther the extracts had been faithfully made, and wliether 
there might not be papers of intelligence, which, though 
proper to be submitted to a select and secret committee, 
could not, consistently with the honour of the nation, be 
communicated to a committee of the whole House. In- 
deed, It does not appear that the ministeis had any foreign 
intelligence or correspondence that could be much de- 
pended upon in any matter of national importance, and 
no evidence was examined on the occasion ; a circumstance 
the less to be regretted, as, in times past, evil ministers 
have generally found means to render such inquiries inef- 
fectual ; and the same arts would at any rate have ojierated 
with the same efficacy, had a secret committee been em- 
ployed at this juncture. Be that as it may, several resolu- 
tions were reported from the committee, though some of 
them were not carried by the majority without violent 
dispute and severe altercation. The first and last of their 
resolutions require particular notice. By the former, it 
appeared to the committee, that Ins majesty, from the 
twenty-seventh d.iy of August, in the year oiie thousand 
seven liiindred and fifty-five, to the twentieth day of April 
in the succeeding year, received such repeated and concui- 
rent intelligence, as gave just reason to believe that the 
French king intended to invade Ins dominions of Great 
Biitain or Ireland. In the latter they declare their opinion, 
that no greater number of ships of war could be sent into 
the hlediterrancan, than were actually sent thither under 
the command of Admiral Byng : nor any greater reinforce- 
ment than the regiment which was sent, and the detach- 
ment, equal to a battalion, which was ordered to the relief 
of Fort St. Philip, consistently with the slate of the navy, 
and the various services essential to the safety of Ins ma- 
jesty’s dominions, and the interests of his subjects. It 
must have been something more powerful than ordinary 
conviction that suggested these opinions. Whether reports 
might have been circulated by the French ministry, in 
order to .amuse, intimidate, and detach the attention of the 
English government from America and the Mediterranean, 
where they really intended to exert themselves, yet, the 
circumstances of the two nations being considered, one 
would tbink there could have been no just grounds to fear 
an invasion of Great Britain or Ireland, especially when 
other intelligence seemed to point out much more proba- 
ble scenes ol action. But the last resolution is still more 
incomprehensible to those who know not exactly the basis 
on which it was raised. The number of ships of war in 
actual commission amounted to two hundred and fifty, 
having on board fifty thousand seamen and marines. In- 
telligence and repeated information of the French design 
upon Minorca had been conveyed to the ministry of Eng- 
land, about SIX months before it was put in execution. Is 
it credible, that m all this time the nation could not equip 
or spare above eleven ships of the line and six frigates, to 
s.ave the important island of Minorca ? Is it easy to con- 
ceive, that from a standing army of fifty thousand men, one 
legiraent of troops could not have been detached to rein- 
force a garrison, well known to be insufficient for the works 
It was destined to defend ? To persons of common intel- 
lects It appeared, that intelligence of the armament at Tou- 
lon was conveyed to the admiralty as early as the month 
of September, in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
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fifty-five, with express notice that it would consist of twelve 
ships of the line ; that the design against Minorca was 
communicated as early as the twenty-seventh day of Au- 
gust, by Consul Banks, of Carthagena ; confirmed by letters 
from Consul Bertes, at Genoa, dated on the seventeenth 
and twenty-sixth of January, and leceived by Mr. Fox, 
secretary of state, on the fourth and eleventh of February, 
as well as by many subsequent intimations ; that, notwith- 
standing these repeated advices, even after hostilities had 
commenced in Europe, when the garrison of Minorca 
amounted to no more than four incomplete regiments, and 
one company of artillery, forty-two officers being absent, 
and the place otheiwise unprovided for a siege, when the 
Mediterranean squadron, commanded by Mr. Edgecumbe, 
consisted of two ships of the line, and five frigates ; neither 
stores, ammunition, nor provision, the absent officers be- 
loriging to the garrison, recruits for the regiments, though 
ready raised, miners nor any additional troops were sent 
to the island, nor the squadron augmented, till Admiral 
Byng sailed from Spithead on the sixth day of April, with 
no more shins of the line than, by the most early and au- 
thentic intelligence, the government were informed would 
sail from Toulon, even when Mr. Byng should have been 
joined by Commodore Edgecumbe ; a junction upon which 
no dependence ought to have been laid ; that tins squad- 
ron contained no troops but such as belonged to the four 
regiments in garrison, except one battalion to serve in the 
fleet as marines, unless we include the order for another to 
be embaiked at Gibraltar ; whicli order was neither obeyed 
nor understood ; that, considering the danger to which 
Minorca was eximsed, and the forwardness of the enemy’s 
preparations at Toulon, Admiral Osborne, with thirteen 
ships of the line and one frigate, who returned on the six- 
teenth of February, after having convoyed a fleet of mer- 
chant ships, might have been detached to Minorca, without 
hazarding the coast of Great Britain ; for at that time, ex- 
clusive of this squadron, there were eight ships of the line 
and thirty-two frigates ready manned, and thirty-two ships 
of the line and five frigates almost equipped ; tliat Admiral 
Hawke was sent with fourteen ships of the line and one 
frigate, to cruise-in the bay of Biscay, after repeated intel- 
ligence had been received that the French fleet had sailed 
for the West Indies, and the eleven ships remaining at Brest 
and Rochefort were in want of hands and cannon, so that 
they could never serve to cover any embarkation or descent, 
consequently hlr. Hawke’s squadron might have been 
spared for the relief of Minorca ; that instead of attending 
to this important object, the admiralty, on the eighth day of 
March, sent two ships of the line and three frigates to in- 
tercept a coasting convoy off Cape Barfleur ; on the 
eleventh of the same mon'tli they detached two ships of 
the line to the West Indies, and on the nineteenth two 
more to North America, where they could be of little im- 
mediate service ; on the twenty-third two of the line and 
three frigates a convoy-hunting off Cherbourg ; and on the 
first of April five ships of the line, including three return- 
ed from this last service, to reinforce Sir Edward Hawke, 
already too strong for the French fleet bound to Canada : 
that all these ships might have been added to Mr. Byng’s 
squadron, without exposing Great Britain or Ireland to 
any hazard of invasion : that at length Mr. Byng was de- 
tached with ten great ships only, and even denied a frigate 
to repeat signals, for which he petitioned ; although at that 
very time there was in port, exclusive of his squadron, 
seventeen ships of the line and thirteen frigates ready for 
sea, besides eleven of the line and nineteen frigates almost 
equipped. Fiom these and other circumstances, particu- 
larized and urged with great vivacity, many individuals 
inferred, that a greater number of ships might have been 
detached to the Mediterranean than were actually sent with 
Admiral Byng: that the not sending an earlier and 
stronger force was one great cause of Minorca’s being lost, 
and co-operated with the delay of the ministry in sending 
thither reinforcements of troops, their neglect in suffering 
the officers of the garrison to continue absent from their 
duty, and their omitting to give orders for raising miners 
to serve in the fortress of Mahon. 

§ XXXVII. The next inquiry in which the House of 
Commons engaged, related to the contracts for victualling the 
forces in America, which were supposed by some patriots 
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to be fraudulent and unconscionable. This suspicion 
arose fiom an ambiguous expression, on uhich the con- 
tractor being interrogated by the committee appointed to 
examine the particulars, he prudently intei preted it in 
such a manner as to scieen -himself from the resentment 
of the legislature. The House, therefore, resolved that the 
contract entered into on the twenty-sixth day of March, in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and fiflv-six, by the 
commissioners of the treasury, with William Baker, 
Christopher Kilby, and Richard Baker of London, mer- 
chants, for furnishing provisions to the forces under the 
command of the Earl of Loudoun, was prudent and ne- 
cessary, and properly adapted to the securing a constant 
and effectual supply for those forces in America. 

§ XXXVIII. The preceding session an address had 
been presented to the king by the House of Commons, 
desiring his majesty would give ordeis for laying before 
them several papers relating to disputes which had lately 
happened between his excellency, Charles Knowles, Esq. 
and some of the principal inhabitants of the island of 
Jamaica. This governor was accused of many illegal, 
cruel, and arbitrary acts, during the course of his adminis- 
tration : but these imputations he incurred by an exeitioii 
of power, which was in itself laudable, and well intended 
for the commercial interest of the island. This was his 
changing the sent of government, and procuring an act of 
assembly for removing the several laws, records, books, 
papers, and writings belonging to several offices in that 
island, fiom Spanish town to Kingston ; and for obliging 
the several officers to keep their offices, and hold a supreme 
court of judicature at this last place, to which he had 
moved the scat of government. Spanish town, otherwise 
called St. Jago de la Vega, the old capital, was an incon- 
siderable inland place, of no security, trade, or importance ; 
whereas, Kingston was the centre of commerce, situated 
on the side of a fine harbour filled with ships, well secured 
from the insults of an enemy, large, wealthy, and flourish- 
ing. Here the merchants dwell, and ship the greatest 
part of the sugars that grow upon the island, 'fhey found 
It extremely inconvenient and expensive to take out their 
clearance at Spamsli town, which stands at a considerable 
distance ; and the same inconvenience and expense being 
felt by the rest of the inhabitants, who had occasion to 
prosecute suits at law, or attend the assembly of the 
island, they joined m representations to the governor, re- 
questing, that, in consicieration of these inconveniences, 
added to that of the weakness of Spanish town and the 
importance of Kingston, the seat of government might be 
removed. He complied with their request, and in so 
doing entailed upon himself the hatred and lesentment of 
certain powerful planters, who possessed estates in and 
about the old town of St. Jago de la Vega, thus deserted. 
This seems lo have been the leal source of the animosity 
and clamour incurred by Mr. Knowles, against whom a 
petition, signed by nineteen members of the assembly, 
Iiad been sent to England, and presented to Ins majesty. 
In the two sessions preceding this year the affair had been 
brought into the House of Commons, where this goyernor’s 
cliaracier was painted m fnghtful colours, and divers 
papers relating to tlie dispute were examined. Mr. 
Knowles having by this time leturned to England, the 
subject of Ills administration was revived, and referred to 
a committee of the whole House. In the meantime, peti- 
tions were presented by several merchants of London and 
Liverpool, concerned jn the trade to Jamaica, alleging, 
that the removal of the public courts, offices, and records 
of the island of Jamaica to Kingston, and fixing the seat 
of government there, had been productive of many impor- 
tant advantages, by rendering the strength of the island 
more formidable, the property of the tradeis and inhabit- 
ants more secure, and the prosecution of all commercial 
business more expeditiousand less expensive than formerly; 
therefore, praying that the purposes of the act passed in 
Jamaica for that end might be carried into effectual execu- 
tion, in such manner as the House should think proper. 
The committee having examined a great number of papers, 
agreed to some resolutions, importing, that a certain reso- 
lution of the assembly of Jamaica, dated on the twenty- 
ninth day of October, in the year one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty-three, implying a claim of right in ih-at 
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assembly to raise and apply jiublic money wiilioul tbecoii- 
sGiiL of tlic governor and council, rvijs illegal, repugnant to 
tbe terms of bis mhjesty’s commission to bis governor of 
the said island, and derogatory to the rights of the crown 
and people of Groat Britain r that the last six resolutions 
taken in the assembly of Jamaica, on the twenty-ninth day 
of October, in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-three, proceeded on a manifest misapprehension of 
the' king’s instruction to_ his governor, requiring him not to 
give ins assent to any bill of an unusual or extraordinary 
nature and importance, wherein his majesty's nrcrogirtive, 
or the property of liis subjects, might be prejutliccd, or llic 
trade or shipping of the kingdom any ways affected, un- 
less there should he a clause inserted, suspending the 
execution of such hilt until his majesty’s pleasure should 
be known ; that such instntction was "just and necessary, 
.and no .nllcraiion of the constitution of the island, norany 
way derogatory to the rights of the subjects in Jamaica, 
Prom these rosohitions the reader may perceive the nature 
of the disnnto whieli Iiad arisen Iietwoen the people of Ja- 
maica anti their governor, Vict'-Admir.d Knowles^ whose 
conduct on this occasion seems to iinvc ireon justified by 
tlie Icgislatim-. Tiie parliament, however, forbore to de- 
termine tile question, wbcibcr the reinoral of the cotirLs of 
ju(iie,aiure from Spanish town to Kingston, was a measure 
calculatod for the iulerest of the island in general. 

§ XXX IX. The last subject which we shall mention ns 
having fallen under the cognizance of the Commons during 
this session of parliament, was the state of Milford-liaveii 
on the coast of \Valcs, one of the most capacious, safe, and 
commodious harhnurs in Great Britain. I Icrc the country 
affords many conveniences for huilding ships of war. anti 
erecting fort's, docks, <uiay.s, ami magazines. Ft iiiigfit he 
fortifiwl at a very small expense, so as to lie quite secure 
from any attempts of llie enemy, and rendered by f.ir the 
most tis'eful barbtjur in the kingdom for fleets, 'eniiscrs, 
trading ships, and |>acl;ci-lroats, Imund to and from the 
westwarrl; for, from hence lliey m.ay put to sea almost 
wiili any wind, and even at low'waie’r: they nviy weather 
.‘•'cilly aiid Cape Clear when no vessel can' stir from the 
liriti'sh channel, or out of the Pamch ports of Brest and 
Uoclicfori ; and ns a post can travel from lieiico in three 
days to London, it might Worne the centruof very useful 
.stsi intelligence. A uclition from .several merch'aiits in 
I.ondon was prescntcrl, and tecomniendcd to the House in 
a mestarge from the king, spr.'cifying the advantages of this 
harbour, and the .small expense at which it might la* for- 
tified, and praying tliat the House would take this impor- 
tant .subject in’to cousideration. Accordingly, a eommitice 
wsis aiqminterl for this pur(>ose, with jwwer to s<Mid for 
persons, papers, and rccortls : and every circumstanoj re- 
lating to It was examined with necuracy and delilreraiion. 
At length the report lieiiig made to the House by Mr. 
Cliarles Towitsliend, they nnaiiimmisly agreed to nil ad- 
dress, representing to his’ ntajietty, tliat many gosit losses 
had been sustained by the trade' of tbe kiniplom, in time 
of war, from the want of a s.ife harbour on the western 
coast of the island, for the recc|ilion and protection of 
mercliani .ships, and semling out cruisers ; that the liarhour 
of Milford-liaveiij in the county of I’cmhroke, is most 
adranlagcotisly situated, iiiul if properly defended and 
.secured, in every respect tulapted to the 'answering those 
important purposes ; they, therefore, luimhly besought his 
inajosiy, that he would give immediate direciions for erect- 
ing Ixitloric-s, with jiropcr cover, on the .sides of the saitl 
harhoor, in the most convenient places for gtiarding the 
entrance called HublKirstone-road, and also .such oilier 
forlifitsuions as might ire necessary to secure the interior 
pares of the harbour, and that, until .such batteries and 
ibrlificnlions could be compleiotl, some temporary defence 
might lie provided for the immediate protection of the 
ships and vessels lying in the said harbour; fimilly, tbov 
assured him the llouso would make good to bis ihajesty 
all such expenses as should lx; uicmred for the.se imrp’oscs. 
The address met with a gracious reception, and a promise 
that such direction.s .should bo given, Tito harbour was 
actually surveyed, the places were pitched uiion for Ivii- 
Icries, and the' estimates prepared, but iio furllier jirogress 
has since been made. 

§ XL. We have now finisliod ttic detail of all tbe mate- 


rial transactions of this session, except xvhat relates to the 
fate of Admiral Byng, wbicli now claims our attention. In 
tlie meantime, we may observe, tliat on die fourth day of 
July the session wa,s closed with . bis majesty’s harangue, 
the most remarkable and pleasing paragraph of which, 
turned upon liis royal assurance, that the succour and pre- 
servtilion of bis dominions in America bad been liis con- 
islani ctire, and, next to tbe security of his kingdoms, should 
continue to be bis great and principal object. Ho told them 
be bad taken such measures as, he trusted, by the blessing 
of God, might cfibclually disappoint tbe designs of tbe 
enemy in those parts : that be had no further view but to 
vindicate tlie just rights of his crown and subjects from the 
most injuriotis encroachmeiiLs ; to preserve tranquillity, as 
f.ir as the circumstances of things might admit ; to prevent 
the true friends of Britiiin, and the liberties of Europe, from 
being oppressed and endangered by any unprovoked and 
uimatnral conjunction, 

§ XLL Of all the transactions llial distinguished this 
year, tiie most extraordinary was the sentence executed on 
Admiral Byng, the son of tbal great officer who had ac- 
qiiircd siiefi honour by tiis naval exploits in the preceding 
reign, and was ennobled for liis services by tbe title of 
Lord Viseonnt Torrington. IBs second soil, John Byng, 
liad froro liis earliest youth been trainctl to bis father’s pro- 
fessinti ; mid was geiierallv esteemed one of llic best officers 
ill the navy, when be embarked in tliat expedition to Mi- 
norca, wbicli covered liis character with disgrace, and even 
exposed him to all the horrors of an ignominious death. 
On the iwenty-eiglitli dnv of December bis trial began 
Ik'foro a court-martial, bold on board the shiji St. George, 
in the harbour of Portsmouth, to which place Mr. Byng 
had Iipcn convoyed from Greenwich by a party of liorse- 
gnard.?, and insnlicd by the populace in cverx’ town and 
village ibrougb svliicb be passed, 'Hie court liaving (iro- 
cceded to examine the evidences for the crown and tlie 
prisoner, from day to day, in the course of a long sitting, 
.agreed uiinniniously to tliirtv-scvcn resolutions, imjilying 
their opiiiioir, ihnl Admiral Bvng, during the engagement 
between the llriti.sb and I'reiich fiect.s, on the twemietli day 
of May bst, did not do bis utmost endeavour to take, 
seize, and destroy the ships of the Ereiicb king, which it 
was ills duty to have engaged, and to assist such of bis 
majesty’s ships ns were engaged, which it was his duly to 
have assi.stcd ; and tliat be did not exert lii.s uimo.sl po'wer 
for the relief of .St. I’liilip’s castle. T’liev, therefore, miani- 
monsly agreed that he fell under part of the twelfth article 
of an act of parliament passed in the twenty-second year 
o( the present reign, for amending, explaiiiing, and’ re- 
ducing into one act of parliniiient, the laws relating to the 
governmem of his majesty’s .shijis, vcs.scls, and forces by 
sea ; and as that .article positively prescribed death, with- 
out any allernalivp left to the discretion of the court under 
any variation ofcircumsiances, they unanimously adjudged 
the saitl Admiral John Byng to lie shot to death, at sucli 
time, and on hoard of such ship, as the lord.s commissioners 
ofthe admiralty should please to direct. But a.s itappeared, 
by ilic evidene’e of the officers who were near the admiral’s 
person, that no backwartlne,ss was perceivaljlcin liimduring 
the action, nor nnv mark of fear or confusion either in his 
countenance or behaviour ; but that he delivered bis orders 
coolly and distinctly, without seeming deficient in personal 
courage; and, from other circumstances, tlicy believed his 
misconduct did not arise cither from cowardice or dis- 
aflcctioii, they unanimously and cnmcstly recommended 
him ns a proper object of mercy. The admiral himself 
beliavctl tbrougli the whole trial witli the most cheerful 
composure, seemingly the clfect of conscious innocence, 
upon wliicli, perhaps, he too much relied. Even after he 
liatl licard the evidence examined against him, and finished 
his own defence, he laid his account in being honourably 
acquitted ; and nnlered his coach to ho ready for convey- 
ing him directly from tlie tribunal to London. A gentle- 
man, his friend,’ by whom he was attended, having received 
intimation of llic sentence to he pronouncctl, thought it his 
duty to prepare him for the occasion, that he might sum- 
mon nil his fortitude, to liis assistance, and accordingly 
made him acquainted with the information he had received. 
The admiral gave tokens of surprise and resentment, but 
betrayed no marks of fear or disorder, either then or in the 
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court wlien the sentence was pronounced. On the con- 
trary, wliile divers members of tire court-martial manifested 
grief, anxiety, and trepidation, shedding tears, and sigliing 
witli extraordinary emotion, he lieard his doom denounced 
without undergoing tlie least alteration of feature, and 
made a low obeisance to tlie president and the other 
members of the court, as he retired. 

§ XLII. The officers who composed this tribunal were 
so sensible of the law’s severity, that they unanimously 
subscribed a letter to the boaid of admiralty, containing 
this remarkable paragraph : — “ We cannot help laying the 
distresses of our minds before your lordships on this occa- 
sion, in finding ourselves under necessity of condemning a 
man to death, from the great severity of the twelftli article 
of yi-ar, part of whicli he falls under, wliich admits of no 
naitigation if the crime should be committed by an error 
in judgment; and, therefoie, for our own consciences’ sake, 
as well as m justice to the prisoner, we pray yoiir lordships, 
in "the most earnest manner, to recommend him to his 
majesty’s clemency.” The lords of the admiralty, instead 
of complying with the request of the court-martial, trans- 
mitted their letter to tiie king, with copies of their proceed- 
ings, and a letter from themselves to his majesty, specify- 
ing a doubt with regard to the legality of the sentence, as 
the crime of negligence, for which the admiral had been 
condemned, was not expressed in anv part of the proceed- 
ings. At the same time, copies of two petitions from 
George Lord Viscount Torrmgton, in behalf of his kins- 
man Admiral Byng, were submilled to his majpstv’s royal 
wisdom and determination. All the friends and relations 
of the unhappy convict employed and exerted their influ- 
ence and interest for his pardon ; and as the circumstances 
had apjieared so strong in his favour, it was supposed that 
the sceptre of royal mercy would bo extended for his pie- 
servation ; but infamous arts were used to whet the sav.agc 
appetite of tiie (lopulace for blood. The erv of vengeance 
was loud tlirougliout the land; sullen clouds of suspicion 
and_ malevolence interposing, were s iid to obstruct tlie 
genial beams of the best virtue that adorns the throne ; 
and the sovereign was given to understand, that the execu- 
tion of Admiral Byng was a victim absolutely necessary 
to appease the fury of the people. IIis majesty, in conse- 
quence of the representation made by the lords of the ad- 
miralty, referred the sentence to the consideration of the 
twelve judges, who were unanimously of opinion, that the 
sentence was legal. This report being transmitted from 
the privy council to the admiralty, their lordships issued 
a warrant for executing the sentence of deatli on the 
twenty-eighth day of February. One gentleman at the 
lioard, however, refused to subscribe the warrant, assign- 
ing for his refusal the reasons which we have inserted bv 
wav of note, for the satisfaction of the reader 
§ XLIII. Though mercy was denied to the criminal, 
the crown seemed determined to do nothing that slionld 
be thought inconsistent with law'. — A member of pailia- 
ment who had sat upon the court-martial at Portsmouth, 
rose up in his place, and made application to the House 
of Commons in behalf of himself and several oilier mem- 
bers of that tribunal, praying the aid of the legislature to 

k Ailmnal F s’s ro^sons lor not sipnins (he \uirMnt for Admiral 

ll^nK’s execution: 

It maybe (hoiichl creat presumption m me loilifTcr from so creat 
aiilhoril> as that of the twelve judges ; but ^\hcn a m.in ts ( ilh'd upon to 
Men his ndme to an art winch 15 to give authority to the Micdilini: o( bloorl. 
he ought to be Ruidtd by his own conscience, and not by thcopmioiis ot 
oilii r men. 

“ In the case before us, it is not the merit of Admiral B\ug that I <on- 
sidci : whether he dpser\es death or not, is not a qucMjon fo’i me to dicidv . 
hut whether or not lus lite can he tal'cn away by the sentence, pronoun* nl 
on him by (he coiirt-marlMl, and after h.TMn? so cbarly e.^plamed tin 11 
nioti\c*s for pronnuiinnir such a sentence, is (he point winch alone has cm 
I>lo>fi| fny sfnous cnnsidi ration, 

“ 'I he twelfth artid* of war, on winch Admiral Byng’s sentence is 
trronnried, sa>5, (actonling to mv unilerst.nnfling of its meaning,) * That 
etery pennn, who, in llie time of action, shall witlulraw, keep back, or 
not come inlo light, to do Ins utmost, «Vc. tlirouch motives of cowardice, 
iieglicence, or di>afrecttou, slnll snlTcr death.’ I he court-maiital do*s, m 
express words, acquit A*lmir.d Bjng of cowardice and disaJTection, and 
does not name the word B'pglif'cnrp. Admiral B>ngdocs not. as I con- 
cede. /all under the h tier or ilescription of ihe twelfth article of war. It 
may be said, that negligence 13 impliptl, though the word is not mentioned, 
olhei wise the court maitial woubl not ha'c brougfit Ins o/Teiice umicr the 
twelfih arlicle, having acquitted him nf cowardice and disafTcclion, But 
It must be acknow edged lliat the negligence implied cannot be wilful neg- 
Iicence; for wilful negligence in Admiral Byng’s situation, must base 
proceeded either from toi\ardue or disalTection, and he is expressly ac- 
quitted ot both these crtmis; besides, these crimes, whuh arc Implied 
only, and not named, may indeed justify suspicion and private opinion, 
hut cannot satisfy the conscience in case of blood. 

“ Admiial By ng’s laic* was rtfuud to a court martial, his life and death 


be released fiom the oath of secrecy imposed on courts- 
martial, that they might disclose the grounds on which 
sentence of death had passed on Adniiial Byng, and, |)ei- 
haps, discover such circumstances as miglit show tlie sen- 
tence to be improper. Although this application produced 
no resolution in the House, the king, on tiie twenty-sixth 
day of February, sent a message to tlie Commons by Mi. 
Secretary Pitt, importing, that though he had determined 
to let the law take its course with relation to Admiral 
Byng, and resisted all solicitations to the contrary, yet, as 
a member of tlie House had expressed some scruples about 
the sentence, his majesty had thought fit to respite the 
execution of it, that there might h^e an opportunity of 
knowing, by the separate examination of the membeis of 
the court-martial, upon oath, what grounds theie were for 
such scruples, and that his majesty was resolved still to 
let the sentence be carried into execution, unless it should 
appear from the said examination, that Admiral Byng was 
unjustly coiiilemncd. The sentence might be strictly legal, 
and at the same time very severe, according to the maxim, 
snmimtm jus stimma injuria. In such cases, and perliaps 
in such cases only, the rigour of the law ought to be 
softened by tlie lenient hand of the royal prerogative. 
That this was the case of Admiral Byng appears from tlie 
warm and eager intercession of his jury, a species of inter- 
cession which liatli generally, if not always, prevailed at 
tlie foot of the tlirone, when any thing favourable for the 
criminal liad appeared in the course of the trial. How 
much move then might it have been expected to succeed, 
when earnestly urged as a case of conscience in belialf of 
a man whom his judges had expressly acquitted of coward- 
ice and treachery, the only two imputations tliat render 
him criminal m the eyes of the nation 1 Sucli an interpo- 
sition ol the crown in parliamentary transactions was ine- 
gular, unnecessary, and at another juncture might have 
been productive of violent heats and declamation. At 
present, however, it passed without censuie, as the effect 
of inattention ratlier than a design to encroacli upon the 
privileges of the House. 

§ XLIV. The message being communicated, a hill was 
immediately brought in to release the members of the 
court-martial from ibe obligation of secrecy, and passed 
through the lower House without opposition : but in the 
House of Lords it appeared to be destitute of a proper foun- 
dation. They sent a message to the Commons, desiring 
them to give leave that such of the memliers of the courl- 
martial as were members of that House might attend tlieir 
lordships, in order lo be examined on the second reading 
of the bill ; accordingly they, and the lest of tlie comt- 
martial, allendetl, and answered all questions without 
hesitation. As they did not insist upon anv excuse, nor 
produce any satisfactory reason for showing that the man 
thev had condemned was a jiroper object of inercv, their 
lordships were of opinion that lliere was no occasion for 
passing any siicli bill, wliich, tlierefore, tliey almost una- 
nimously rejected. It is not easy to conceive wliat stronger 
reasons could he given for proving Mr. Byng an object of 
mercy, tlian those mentioned in the letter sent to the boaid 
of admiralty by the members of the court-martial, who were 


weic left !o (heir opinions. Thp coiirt*marlial condemn him fn death, 
because, as tliev exprcssl \ ^a> , they u ere under a ni i essii^ of duuiL' so 
re.ison of Uic fetter of the lau, thesoenty of \\hich f}lt^ <<^inpl.nned ot, 
because it admits tif no nntiRalion. 'J lie courbrnartial e\pri ssly sa> , tliat 
for the sake of their tonstiences, as well as in justice to the prisont-i , lliey 
must **arn<sllv rerommtial him lo his matesty foi increj , it is c\tdent, 
then, that in the opinions and ronscicnccs ot the judges, ho was not tleser\- 
of death. 

I h** question (hen is, shall the opinions or necessities nf the coiirl- 
martial detcrinitte Admiral B> nc’s fate ^ If it should be the lattei , he will 
b»* execute*! contrary to the inteniinns and meaninc of Ins jiidces • jf tlie 
former. Ins litc IS not lorfcded. Ills judges ileclaie him not de^erMn? of 
death; hut, inistakinc tdher the meaning of the law, or (he natuie of his 
offence, (hey hi me him undtr an article of war, which, according to their 
own <lcscnption ot Ins otfenLe. he does not, 1 concene, fall undei , ami 
(hen they condemn him to dtath because, as they say, the law mlinits of 
no mitigation Can a man’s life bo taken away by such a sentence ^ I 
would not willingly be nusunderstooil, and base it believed tliat I jude*^ 
Afiniiral Bjng's descrls , that was tlie business of a courl-maili,\l, ami it 
i** my <luty only lo act ac( ording to my conscience ; which, after deliber.de 
consideration, assisteil by the best light a poor understanding can afTord 
It, remains still in doubt, and theietore I cannot consent to sign n w'arrant 
wherch) the sentence of the lonrt martial maj be carried into execution , 
for I cannot help thinking, (hat however criminal Admiral Byng may he. 
Ins life 13 not fnrfdted hy that sentence. 1 do not mean to (1ml fault with 
Ollier men’s opminns * all I cndea'our at, is to give reasons for my own , 
and all 1 ilesire or wish is, that I may not be misunderstood, I do not 
pretend to judge Atiminil Byng’s deserts, nor to give any opinion on tlie 
prom K tv of the a< t 

* Signed, C(li Feb. 1757, at lite Admiralty 

" j. r s:^ 
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cmjiowcrud to try the imputed olTuiicc, coiueiiucntly must 
have Imicu deemed well qualified to judge of liis conduct. 

§ XLV. 'lliu unfortunate ndmiml, beiiie tliiis ahimdou- 
cd to tlio stroke ofjustice, prepared himself for death with 
tesipnulion and inuiquillity. ilo maintained n sutiirisini; 
cheerfiiiiHUS to the last ; nor dUI hc| from hU condemna- 
tion to Ins cxecuiioii, exhibit tlio lc:tst sisn of impatlenco 
or uppreliension. DuriiiK that interval no had remained 
on boanl ofiho Monan|uc, n third-rate ship of war, anchor- 
ed m the harbour of Portsmouth, under a strain: giiatil, in 
custody of the maislial of the admiralty. On tlic fotirieeiitlt 
of Match, the dsty fixed for his esecutlon, the boats belong- 
ill); to tlio squadron at Spiihcad bi-iu); inaniiLd aiut united, 
cuiitiiitini; their cantaiiis and ullicers, with a detachment 
of marines, atlemliid this solemnity in tfio barboitr, wbicli 
was also crowded witli mi uifintti* numlirr of odier boats 
und vessels filled with spectaturs- .\l>uut noon, the ad- 
miral havini; taken leave of .1 clet);ymaii, and iwu friends 
who uoconiieiuied him, w,dki.d nut lif the unai cabm to die 
quarter-deck, where two filci of marine* were rcadv to cx- 
ceiite the seiitenLC. He adiaiiiieil with a fiiin dolihciute 
step, a coniiio.ed and lesohiiu rounlcnatice, and iciohed 
to stiifer witli Ids face iiiicutetul, nntd his friends tepee- 
stilting that Ills looks nnnld (lusiihly itilimiilatallio sol- 
dter*. and pieieni ilieir ukmt: aim praiwfly, be submitted 
to ilivir leqncit, iturw Ins lial on dig ilcek, kncctial on a 
cushion, lied one while haiulktrrhtrf user Ins ryes, and 
ditipned llto uilft as a signal tit In* eu* utioiirrs. who fired 
4 solloy tti dccitive, that lUr b ills |<a«t*d |tituui:ii his tiorty, 
and he ilinp|.«s! down draii in uii instant, llio lime in 
winch tills icaaidy ssas acitsi, finiii lus walking out nf dm 
cabin to lus Ix'ing licposKcd in dm coiiin, did not ctcccsl 
iIksp imiiuii *. 

I Xl.Vt. 'tiius fell, to the astonldiin-'iil of alt Knitire, 
Anniiral John ityng ; sshu, ssluirsrt hts rrtnrs and indts- 
ttsiiuiis muht l*asc tMur, s,,cins to brse twrii^faddy con- 
drttnod, u.« nd) givsti up, sii-l siHitU sterifircil lu vde 
t o. stdcraiiont. *n<e seaumritis uf bu uwn fate be avowed 
nil the Mfiif of sisrmty, whyii ih«c s«ai no ^(nger4ny 
cao-<* uf duntn'dalion, m d e folhtamg dtelaralmu, vtbitli, 
imin«dMt«'h Ik for*’ his ibutli, hr d<-tisr(v*l t« ih« inais'Mi 
of die admila'iy: f.’W m ••..ent* ssill now drlurr wc 

Irnill dig siinl i-l (>**.** ulm*i, ai.d fruilrate the furthrr 
iiuhre, uf toy ciariiiis ; t.ur t.*'*! t raw llu.in a bfc sub- 
ject to die viiKaiiaiis iiiv tn|at.KSi atnt ihe itqiiiiiLC dune | 
10', tni|«l ere sir. l'«s<tadrd I 4iU. llat justiu.* will tig j 
duar lu inv isputalsun hcteaitrr ; il.e ni4m,rv arid eansc uf 
raiiiii); siul ke'ptngup d.e|«|iutst cisitmur and ptejoilice , 
bgaii.si if,e sidl seen douugn. I shall Wcuosiditmi (at 
I ituw p<nxnr Hit le’f) a tieum ilrsimr*) t*t discti ike in- 
digit ilion ai.d It ieniit.rr,i of an in)iiic-l oihI dclndnl pro- 
p’e f|ii.n the |>rn|R.lobieCl*. ^It vtKia>c*dieU>'cttrt moil 
htv ihuik me tul,*a;st.l- Usppy f'W tt-e. at this my last 
if.oinm, d,ai I kttuw my msts initiecroe, ant am ewt- 
v.uas dial rat of iiiy countri** mnfuriunss c-tnle 
tiaii • (i, 11 . 1 -, X hsaiuty vxib ike sla.d<lntg uf my hlnud 
litas tviiiid uie to the iKtppiiu >• and Mtsise of mt conn- 
frs ; i Ml s'aiino: lei.gn iny yusi claim to a fijdtfni dis- 
ki.iige of ms duty aevordiog to d.e best of my judgtnriii, 
dial die uiniii'ti esciliun of my abdiiy >ur n>s ni.^esitV 
iiuiHiiir, ami my cuur,iiy*s sentw. i am wriy that toy 
ciids'asu'irs Were i.ut atimJcd widi irtttre Micseti, and iLd 
lli« arn.atnriil uialet my cumnund prosed too weak to 
suveted ill an) fa|isdil:uu nf such ii.eitd-iii. Tfulli tus 
l>tictattc*l utcr talumuy and Ciliehuud, and jutifcu has 
wil'i-d iiirdie ignomiiiious slam of my supp«u.d want of 
I'dsniial tounge,alul ll.eikargnaf dlsalfccligii. Myksalt 
ast|utls me uf these (.ninrs; I 1.11 nhu sail be pivsumpiu- 
laidy tore uf Ins «wii jiidgm* nl I U my rtrtue is on ennr 
in ymlj!n.Eiii, nr didenng in ninniun fiuin iny Jiidian. ami 
if ssl die trio; m jndgmeut sfinnM )r mi tlieir side, Uiid 
foi.'isc I'ti m, as 1 do; and iiuy the ditiiess of dicir minds, 
and niicisim ss uf |lii'ircuiiu.>sttces, winih in jmlice to me 
ik.'V lute n:pttsriihd, lie Rliesed, ami subside as my lo- 
-.nliiiiiil lias dune. 'rheSu|iRmc Judfie tees all brails 
and rniarst t, and 10 inm ! inntt snbiiiU die jusUce of 
inv raiite." 

9 X l.Vl I. Nuiwidbiaiidint; oil that lus la eo said in hit 
ftvimr, mjitsidisianilingdio mfaioous arts llul ssnv pra^ 
iMcJ to ktep up die try aitmiisl him, iiotwilhtlandinr; tbit 


solcimi appeal to Heaven in hit lost moments, and even 
self-coiivictiuii of innocence, die cimiuctcr of Admiral 
i)yii|;, in point of personal courasc, will still, with many 
people, remain problematical. Th^ will still be of opi- 
nion, that if die spirit of u British tulmiral hod been pro- 
perly exert^, the Froiicli fleet would luve been defeated, 
and Minorca rolievcd. A man's opinion of dani;cr varies 
at diflcreiit times, in consequence of an inrcgular tide of 
animal spirits, luni he is actuated by considerations which 
ho dates not avow. Aficr an oflicci) thus influenced, has 
hesiialcil or kept aloof in die hour of trial, die mind, eager 
for its uwn jiisliUcaiion, assembles, widi surprising in- 
dustry, every favourable circumstonceofGXcuse,and broods 
over Ilium witli jeitenlal partiality, until it_ becomes not 
only saiisfieil, but even enamoured of dicir beauty and 
cumplexion, like a doaiini; mother, bliod to the deformity 
uf her mvn oflspring. Wliaievcr Mr. Uyng’s iottmal fcci- 
iiice miebt bate been, wliatovcr consctiucncts might Iravo 
utlendeil liis bcliaviour on dial occasion ; os the tribunal 
liefori' which he was tried acquitted him cxprcxsly ofeow- 
aniice and iivuclicry, he tvas widioul doubt a proper object 
for toyal clemency; and so impartial |iosMrity will judge 
linn, after alt ihote dishonourable motives offactlon and of 
frar, by wlitcli inv file tras inlltiunLed, shall bu lost in ohli- 
siuti, or temembcied with disiiaiii. Tlie people of Great 
Ihitain, lutnralty licice, imiuticnt, and ckifflotous, liavo 
Iwcn too itiuch imtuiged, upon every petty luitcarriage, 
with Itub, cuuftviiutiul, ami dismusimis, which tend 
only 10 render dteir milibity comuiamienr taMi nml piecipi- 
lair, the iiopulacc mure licentious and iniracinble, and lu 
ditgiace uie iiauuiul eliatacierin Iho opinion of mankind. 
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*j I. Titouoit die juiliaincnt of (>i>-at „ ... 

nntsm uiuiitmoiisly nmcuifttl in sltviigih- ' ‘ ‘ 

cuing die luiuli of |•utenlllll■lll for a vigoanis pttwveutioii 
tif ikt war, ihne liwral supidit* tud jiko to |i ite ptmid 
inrUVelu il diniugb a want uf lutmutiv in her councilK. In 
die cmine nf the last year die elanioniiis to;ct-s nf di*. 
mlitfaition liad bcenjaai,d by:tMttisiifdb4p|>oinlnn>tiu 
utid iiiiseamagts, which were imputul in want of iiitclh- 
gciicv. tagacilv. and vigour in lite atliniiii>tr.itimi. llio 
defeat of Itradilock, llie reduction uf Oswego, and other 
fotb in America, dio dubiy of nimauieuis, dio nvsteci of 
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opportunities, ineffectual cruises, absurd dispositions of 
fleets and squadrons, the disgrace in the Mediterranean, 
and the loss of Minorca, weie numbered among the mis- 
fortunes that flowed from the crude designs of a weak 
dispirited ministry ; and the prospect of their acquiescing 
in a continental war brought them still further in contempt 
and detestation with the body of the people. In order to 
conciliate the good will of those whom tlieir conduct had 
disobliged, to acquire a fresh stock of credit with their 
fellow-subjects, and lemove from their own shoulders part 
of what future censure might ensue, they admitted into a 
share of the administration a certain set of gentlemen, re- 
markable for their talents and iiopularity, headed by Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Legge, esteemed the two most illustrious 
patriots of Gieat Britain, alike distinguished and admired 
for their unconquerable spnit and untainted integrity. 
The former of these was appointed secretary of state, the 
other chancellor of the exchequer ; and their friends were 
vested with other honourable though subordinate oflices. 

§ II. So far tlie people were charmed with the promo- 
tion of individuals, upon whoso viitues and abilities they’ 
had the most perfect reliance ; but these new ingredients 
would never thoroughly mix with the old leaven. The 
administration became an emblem of the image that 
Nebuchadnezzar saw in his dream, the leg was of iron, 
and the foot was of clay. The old junto found their new 
associates very unfit for their purposes. They could nei- 
ther persuade, cajole, nor intimidate them into measures 
which they thought repugnant to the true interest of their 
country. Tlie new ministers coinhated in council everv 
such plan, however patronized : they openly opposed in 
parliament every design which they tlcemcd unworthy of 
the crown, or prejudicial to the iieople, even though dis- 
tingui.shed by the predilection of the sovereign. Far from 
bargaining for their places, and surrendering their princi- 
ples by capitulation, tliey maintained in office their inde- 
pendency and candour with the most vigilant circumspec- 
tion, and seemed determined to show, that he is the best 
minister to the sovereign who acts with the greatest probity 
towards tlie subject. Those who immediately surrounded 
the throne were supposed to have concealed the true cha- 
racters of these faitnful servants from the knowledge of 
their royal master ; to have represented them as obstinate, 
imperious, ignorant, and even lukewarm in their loyaltv ; 
and to have declared, that with siicli colleagues it would 
be impossible to move tlie machine of government accord- 
ing to Ins majesty's inclination. These suggestions, art- 
fully inculcated, produced the desired effect; on the ninth 
day of Apiil, Mr. Pitt, by his majesty’s command, restgn- 
ed the seals of secretary of state for the southern depait- 
ment. In the room of Mr. Legge, the king was pleased 
to grant the office of chancellor of the exchequer to the 
Right Ilonourable Lord Mansfield, duel justice of the 
court of king's bench, the same personage wliom we have 
mentioned before under the name of Mr. Murrav, solicitor- 
general, now jiromoted and ennobled for his extraordinary 
merit and important services. The fate of Mr. Pitt was 
extended to some of his principal friends : the board of 
admiralty was changed, and some other removals were 
made with the same intention. 

§ in. What was intended as a disgrace to Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Legge turned out one of the most shining cir- 
cumstances of their characters. The whole nation seemed 
to rise up, as one man, in the vindication of their lame: 
every mouth was oiiened in their praise ; and a great 
number of respectable cities and corporations presented 
them with the freedom of their respective societies, enclosed 
m gold boxes of curious workmanship, as testimonies of 
tlieir peculiar veneration. What the people highly esteem, 
they in a manner idolize. Not contented with making 
offerings so flattering and grateful to conscious virtue, they 
conceived the most violent prejudices against those gen- 
tlemen who succeeded in tlie administration ; fully con- 
vinced, that the same persons who had sunk the nation in 
the present distressful circumstances, who had brought on 
her disiionour, and reduced her to the verge of destruction, 
were by no means the fit instruments of her delivery and 
redemption. The whole kingdom caught fiie at the late 
changes ; nor could the power, the cunning, and the arti- 
fice of a faction, long support it against the united voice 


of Great Britain, whicli soon pierced the ears of the sove- 
reign. It was not possible to persuade the people that 
salutary measures could be suggested or pursued, except 
'oy the few, whose zeal for the honour of their country, 
and steady adherence to an upright disinterested conduct, 
had secured their confidence, and claimed their veneration. 
A gieat number of addiesses, dutifully and loyally ex- 
pressed, solicited the king, ever ready to meet hali-way the 
wishes of his faithful people, to restore Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Legge to their former employments. Upon this they rested 
the security and honour of the nation, as well as the public 
expectation of the speedy and successful issue of a war, 
hitherto attended with disgraces and misfortunes. Ac- 
cordingly, his majesty was graciously pleased to re-dehver 
the seals to Mr. Pilt, appointing him secretary of state for 
the southern department, on the twenty-ninth day of Juno; 
and, five days after, the office of chancellor of the exche- 
(luer was rekored to Mr. Legge : promotions that afforded 
universal satisfaction. 

§ IV. It would not, perhaps, be possible to exclude, 
from a share in the administration, all who were not per- 
fectly agreeable to the people : however unpopular the 
late ministry might appear, still they possessed sufficient 
influence in the privy council, and credit in the House ot 
Commons, to thwart every measure in which they did not 
themselves partake. This consideration, and very recent 
experience, probably dictated the necessity of a coalition, 
salut.ary in itself, and prudent, because it was the only 
means of assuaging the rage of faction, and healing those 
divisions, more peinicious to the public than the most 
mistaken and blundering councils. Sir Robert Henley 
was made lord keeper of the great .seal, and sworn of his 
majesty’s privy council, on the thirteenth day of June ; 
the custody of the pnvy seal was committed to Farl Tem- 
ple: Ins grace the Duke of Newcastle, Mr. l.eggc, hlr. 
Nugent, Lord Viscount Duncannon, and Mr. Grenville, 
were appointed commissioners for executing the office of 
treasurer of his majesty’s exchequer : Lord Anson, Admi- 
rals Boscawen and Forbes, Dr. Hay, Mr. West, Mi. 
Hunter, and Mr. Elliott, to preside at the board of admi- 
ralty : Mr. Fox was gratified with the office of receivei 
and paymaster-general of all his ma)ostv's guards, garri- 
sons, and land forces : and the Earl of Thomond was 
made treasurer of the king’s household, and sworn of his 
majesty’s privv council. Other promotions likewise took 
place with a design to gratify the adherents of either party; 
and so equally was the loyal favour distributed, that the 
utmost harmony for a long time subsisted. Ingredients, 
seemingly heterogeneous, consolidated into one uniform 
mass, so as to produce effects far exceeding the most san- 
guine expectations ; and this prudent arrangement proved 
displeasing only to tliose whom violent party attachment 
had inspired with a narrow and exclusive spirit. 

§ V. I’lie accumulated losses and disappointments of 
the preceding vear made it absolutely necessary to retiieve 
the credit of the British arms and councils by some vigor- 
ous and spirited enterprise, which should, at the same 
time, produce some change m the circumstances of his 
Prussian majesty, already depressed by the repulse of 
Colin, and in danger of being attacked by the wliole 
power of France, now ready to fall upon him, like a tor- 
rent, which had so lately swept before it the army of ob- 
servation, now on the brink of disgrace. A well-planned 
and vigorous descent on the coast of France, it was thought, 
would probably give a decisive blow to the marine of that 
kingdom, and at the same time effect a powerful diversion 
in favour of the Prussian monarch and the Duke of Cum- 
berland, driven from all his posts in the electorate ol Han- 
over, by drawing a part of the French forces to the defence 
and protection of their own coasts. Both were objects of 
great concern, upon which the sovereign and ministry 
were sedulously bent. His royal highness the duke, m a 
particular manner, urged the necessity of some enterprise 
of this nature, as the only expedient to obviate the sliameful 
convention now in agitation. The ministry foresaw, that, by 
destroying the enemy’s shipping, all succours would be cut 
off from America, whither they were daily transporting 
troops ; the British commerce secured, without those con- 
voys so inconvenient to the board of admiralty, and to the 
merchants ; and those ideal fears of an invasion, tliat had 
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liad in some measure affected the public credit, wholly 
dispelled. 

§ VI. From these considerations a powerful fleet was 
ordered to get in readiness to put to sea on the shortest 
notice, and ten regiments of foot were marched to the Isle 
of Wight. Tlie naval armament, consisting of eighteen 
ships of the line, besides frigates, fire-ships, bomb-ketches, 
and transports, was put under the command of Sir Edward 
Hawke, an officer whose faithful services recommended 
him, above all others, to this command ; and Rear-Admi- 
ral Knowles was appointed his subalteiii. Sir .lolm Mor- 
daiinl was preferred to take the command of the land forces; 
and both strictly enjoined to act with the utmost unani- 
mity and liarmony. Europe beheld with astonishment 
these mighty preparations. The destination of the arma- 
ment was wrapped in the most profound secrecy : it exer- 
cised the penetration of politicians, and filled France with 
very serious alarms. Various were the impediments which 
obstructed the embarkation of the troops for several weeks, 
while Mr. Pitt expressed the greatest uneasiness at the de- 
lay, and leiieatedly urged the commander-in-chief to expe- 
dite his departuie; but a sufficient number of transports, 
owing to some blunder in the contractors, had not yet 
ai rived. The troops expressed an eager impatience to sig- 
nalize themselves against the enemies of the liberties of 
Europe ; but the superstitious drew unfavourable presages 
from the dilatonness of the embarkation. At last the 
tiansports arrived, the troops were put on board with all 
expedition, and the fleet got under sad on the eighth day 
of September, attended with the prayers of every man 
warmed with die love of his country, and solicitous for her 
honour. The public, big with expectation, dubious where 
tlie stroke would fall, but confident of its success, were 
impatient for tidings from the fleet; but it was not till the 
fourteenth, that even the tioops on board began to conjec- 
ture that a descent was meditated on the coast of France, 
near Rochefort or Rochelle. 

§ VII. On the twentieth, the fleet made the isle of 
Oleron, and then Sir Edward Hawke sent an order to 
Vice-Admiral Knowles, requiring him, if the wind per- 
mitted the fleet, to proceed to Basque road, to stand in as 
near to the isle of Aix as the pilot would carry him, with 
such ships of his division as he tliought necessary for the 
service, and to batter the fort till the garrison should cither 
abandon or surrender it. But the immediate execution of 
this order was frustrated by a French ship of war’s stand- 
ing in to the very middle of the fleet, and continuing in 
that station for some time before she discovered her mis- 
take, or any of the captains had a signal thrown out to 
give chase. Admiral Knowles, when too late, ordered the 
Magnanime, Captain Howe, and Torbay, Captain Keppel, 
on that service, and thereby retarded the attack upon which 
he was immerliately sent. A stroke of policy gre<atly to 
be admired, as from hence he gained time to assure him- 
self of the strength of the fortifications of Aix, before he ran 
his majesty’s ships into danger. 

§ VIII. While the above ships, with the addition of the 
Royal William, were attending the French ship of war safe 
into the river Garonne, the remainder of the fleet was beating 
to winduard off the isle of Oleron ; and the commander-in- 
chief publishing orders and regulations which did credit 
to Ins judgment, and would have been highly useful, had 
there ever been occasion to put them in execution. On 
the twenty-third the van of the fleet, led by Captain Hone 
in the Magnanime, stood towards Aix, a small island situ- 
ated in the mouth of the river Charente, leading up to 
Rochefort, the fortifications half finished, and mounted 
with about thirty cannon and moitars, the aainson com- 
posed of six hundred men, and the whole island about 
five miles in circumference. As the Magnanime approached 
the enemy fired briskly upon her; but Captain Howe, re- 
gardless of their faint endeavours, kept on his course with- 
out flinching, dropped his anchors close to the walls, and 

oured in so incessant afire as soon silenced their artillery. 

t was, however, near an hour before the fort struck, when 
some forces were landed to take possession of so impoitant 
a conquest, with orders to demolish the fortifications, the 
care of which was intrusted to Vice-Admiral Knowles. 

§ IX. Inconsidciable as tliis success might appear, it 
greatly elated the troops, and was deemed a happy omen 


of further advantages; but, instead of embarking the 
troops that night, as was universally expected, several suc- 
cessive days were spent in councils of war, soundings of the 
coast, and deliberations whether the king’s express orders 
were practicable, or to be complied with. Eight days were 
elapsed since the first appearance of the fleet on the coast, 
and the alarm was given to the enemy. Sir Edward 
Hawke, indeed, proposed laying a sixty-gun ship against 
Fouras,and battering that fort, which it was thouglit would 
help to secure the landing of the troops, and facilitate the 
enterprise on Rochefort. This a French pilot on board 
(Thierry) undertook : but after a ship had been lightened 
for the purpose, Vice-Admiral Knowles reported that a 
bomb-ketch had run aground at above the distance of two 
miles from the fort ; upon which, the project of battering 
or bombarding the fort was abandoned. The admiral 
likewise proposed to bombard Rochelle ; but this overture 
was overruled, for reasons which we need not mention. It 
was at length determined, in a council of war held on the 
eighth, to make a descent and attack the forts leading to 
and upon the mouth of the river Charente. An order, in 
consequence of this resolution, was immediately issued for 
the troops to be ready to embark from the transports in the 
boats precisely at twelve o’clock at night. Accordingly, 
the boats were prepaied, and filled with the men at the 
time appointed, and now they remained beating against 
each other, and the sides of the ships, for the space of four 
liours, whil'e the council were determining wliether, after 
all the trouble given, they should land ; when, at length, 
an order was published ibr the troops to leturn to their 
respective transports, and all thoughts of a descent, to ap- 
pearance, were wholly abandoned. Tlie succeeding days 
were employed in blowing up and demolishing the fortifi- 
cations of Aix ; after which, the land-officers, in a council 
of war, took the final resolution of returning to England 
without any further attempts, fully satisfied they had done 
all in their power to execute the designs of the ministi'y, 
and choosing rather to oppose the frowns of an angry 
sovereign, the murmurs of an incensed nation, and the 
contempt of mankind, than fight a handful of dastardly 
militia. Such was the issue of an expedition that raised 
the expectation of all Europe, threw the coast of France 
into the utmost confusion, and cost the people of England 
little less than a million of money. 

§ X. The fleet was no sooner returned than the whole 
nation was in a ferment. The public expectation had been 
wound up to the highest pitch, and now the disappoint- 
ment was proportioned to the sanguine hopes conceived, 
that the pride of France would have been liumbled by so 
formidable an armament. The ministry, and with them 
the national voice, exclaimed against the commanding offi- 
cers, and the military men retorted the calumny, by laying 
the blame on the projectors of the enterprise, who had put 
the nation to great expense before tliey had obtained tlie 
necessary information. Certain it was, that blame must 
fall some where, and the ministry resolved to acquit them- 
selves and fix the accusation, by requesting his majesty to 
appoint a board of officers of character and ability, to in- 
quire into the causes of the late miscarriage. Tliis alone 
It was tliat could appease the public clamoui's, and afford 
general satisfaction. The enemies of Mr. Pitt endeavoured 
to wrest the miscarriages of the expedition to his prejudice, 
but the whispers of faction were soon drowned in the voice 
of the whole people of England, rvho never could jiersnade 
themselves that a gentleman, raised to the height of power 
and popularity by mere dint of superior merit, integrity, 
and disinterestedness, would now sacrifice bis reputation 
by a mock armament, or hazard incurring the derision 
of Europe, by neglecting to obtain all the necessary pio- 
vious information, or doing whatever might contribute to 
the success of the expedition. It was asked, whether 
reason or justice dictated, that a late unfortunate admiral 
should be capitally punished for not trying and exerting 
his utmost ability to relieve Foit St. Philip, invested by a 
povyerful army, and sunounded with a numerous fleet, 
while no charge of negligence or cowardice w'as brought 
against those who occasioned the miscarriage of a well- 
concerted and well appointed expedition ? The people, they 
said, were not to be quieted w itn the lesolutions of a coun- 
cil of war, composed of men whose activity might fiaino 
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excuses for declining to expose themselves to danger. It 
was publicly mentioned, that such backwardness appeared 
among the general officers before the fleet reached the isle 
of Oleron, as occasioned the admiral to declare, vvith 
warmtli, that he would comply with his orders, and go 
into Basque road, whatever might be the consequenee. It 
was asked why the army did not land on the night of the 
twenty-third or twenty-fourth, and whether the officers, 
sent out to reconnoitre, had returned with such intelligence 
as seemed to render a descent impracticable? It was ask- 
ed, whether the commander in cliief had complied with 
his majesty’s ordeis, “To attempt, as far as should be 
found practicable, a descent on the coast of France, at or 
near Rochefort, in order to attack, and by a vigorous im- 
pression, force that place ; and to burn and destroy, to the 
utmost of his power, all docks, magazines, arsenals, and 
shipping, as shall be found there ? ” Such rumours as 
these, every where propagated, rendered an inquiry no less 
necessary to the reputation of the officers on tlie expedi- 
tion, tlian to the minister who had projected it. Accord- 
ingly, aboard, consisting of three officers ofrank,reputation, 
and ability, was appointed by his ma|esty to inquire into 
the reasons why tlie fleet retuined without having exe- 
cuted his majesty’s orders. 

§ XI. The three general officers, who met on the twenty- 
first of the same month, were Cliarles Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, lieutenant-general, Major-Generals, Lord George 
Sackville and John Waldegrave. To judge of the practi- 
cability of executing his majesty’s orders, it was necessary 
to inquiie into the nature of the intelligence upon wliicli 
the expedition was projected. The first and most impoi- 
tant was a letter sent to Sir John, afterwards Lord, Ligo- 
nier, by Lieutenant-Colonel Clarke. This letter had been 
frequently examined in the privy council, and contained 
in substance, that Colonel Clarke, in returning from Gib- 
raltar, in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
four, had travelled along the western coast of France, to 
observe the condition ot the fortifications, and judge how 
far a descent would be practicable m case of a rupture 
between Great Britain and France. On his coming to 
Rochefort, where he was attended by an engineer, he was 
surprised to find the greatest part of a good rampart, with 
a revetement, flanked only with redans ; no outworks, no 
covered wav, and in many places, no ditch, so that the 
bottom of tlie wall was seen at a distance. He remem- 
bered, that in other places, where the earth had been 
taken out to form the rampart, there was left round them 
a considerable height of ground, whence an enemy might 
draw a great advantage : that for above the length of a 
front of two or three hundred yards, there was no ram- 
lart, or even entrenchment, but only small ditches, in the 
ow and marshy grounds next the river, which, however, 
were dry at low water ; yet the bottom remained muddy 
and slimy. Towards the river no rampart, no batteries, 
no parapet, on either side, appeared, and on the land side 
he observed some high ground within the distance of one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred yards of the town ; in 
which condition the colonel was told by the engineer the 
place had remained for above seventy years. To jirevent 
giving umbrage, he drew no plan ol the place, nnd even 
burnt the few sketches he had by him ; however, as to 
utility, the colonel declared himself as much satisfied as if 
he had taken a plan. lie could not ascertain the direct 
height of the rampart, but thought it could not exceed 
twentv-five feet, including the parapet. The river might 
be about one hundred and thirty feet broad, and the en- 
trance defended by two or three small redoubts. As to 
forces, none are ever garrisoned at Rochefort, except ma- 
rines, which, at the time the colonel was on the spot, 
amounted to about one thousand. This was the first in- 
telligence the ministry received of the state of Rochefort, 
which afforded sufficient room to believe, that an attack 
by surprise might be attended with happy consequences. 
It was true that Colonel Clarke made his observations in 
time of peace ; but it was likewise probable that no great 
alterations were made on account of the war, as the place 
had remained in the same condition during tlie two or 
three last wars with France, when they had the same rea- 
sons as now to expect their coasts would be insulted. The 
next information was obtained from Joseph Thierry, a 


French pilot, of the protestant religion, who passed several 
examinations before the privy council. This person de- 
clared that he had tollowed the business of a pilot on the 
' coast of France for the space of twenty years, and sei ved 
as first pilot in several of the king’s ships ; that he had, m 
articular, jnloted the Magnanime, before slie was taken 
y the English, for about twentj-two months, and had 
often conducted her into the road of the isle of Aix; and 
that he \yas perfectly acquainted with the entrance, which, 
indeed, is so easy as to render a pilot almost unnecessary. 
The road, he said, afforded good anchorage in twelve or 
fourteen fathoms water as far as Bayonne ; the channel 
between the islands of Oleron and Rhe was three leagues 
broad, and the banks necessary to be avoided lay near the 
land, except one called the Boiard, which is easily dis- 
cerned by the breakers. He affirmed, that the largest 
vessels might draw up close to the fort of Aix, which he 
would undertake the Magnanime alone should destroy ; 
that the laigest ships might come up to the Vigeiot, two 
miles distant from the mouth of the river, with all their 
cannon and stores : that men might be landed to the north 
of Fort Foiiras, out of sight of the fort, upon a meadow, 
where the ground is firm and level, under cover of the 
cannon of the fleet. This landing-place he reckoned at 
about five miles from Rochefort, the way dry, and no way 
intercepted by ditches and morasses. He said great part 
of the city was encompassed by a wall, but towards the 
river, on both sides, for about sixty paces, it was enclosed 
only witb palisades, without a fosse. To the intelligence 
of Col. Clarke and Thierry, the minister added a secret ac- 
count obtained of the strength and distribution of the 
French forces, whence it appeared highly probable that no 
more than ten thousand men could be allowed for the de- 
fence of the whole coast, from St. Valery to Boiirdeaux. 
In consequence of the above information the secret expe- 
dition was planned ; instructions were given to Sir John 
Moidaunt and Admiral Hawke, to make a vigorous im- 
piession on the French coast, and all the other measuies 
projected, which it wa.s imagined would make an effectual 
diversion, by obliging the enemy to employ a great pait of 
their forces at home, disturb and shake the credit ot their 
public loans, impair the strength and resources of their 
navy, d isconcert their extensive and dangerous operations of 
war, and finally give life, strength, and lustre to the common 
ctiuse and Ins majesty’s arms. The board of inquiry took 
next into consideration the several letters and explanatory 
instructions sent to Sir John Mordaunt, in consequence of 
some difficulties which might possibly occur, stated by 
that general in letters to the minister, previous to his sail- 
ing. Then they examined the report made to Sir Edward 
Hawke by Admiral Broderick, and the captains of men of 
war sent to sound the French shore from Rochelle to Fort 
Fouras, dated September the twenty-ninth ; the result of 
the councils of war of the twenty-fifth and twenty-eighth; 
Sir Edward Hawke’s letter to Sir John Mordaunt on 
the twenty -seventh, and the general’s answer on the twenty- 
ninth ; after which Sir John Mordaunt was called upon 
to give his reasons for not putting his majesty’s instruc- 
tions and orders in execution. This he did in substance 
as follows: The attempt on Rochefort, he understood, was 
to have been on the footing of a coup de muin, or surprise, 
which It would be impossible to execute, if the de- 
sign was discoveied or the alarm taken. He also under- 
stood that an attempt could not be made, nay, that his 
majesty did not require it should, unless a pioper place 
for debarking, and a safe retreat for the troops was disco- 
vered, particularly where the ships could protect them ; 
and a safe communication with the fleet, and conveyance 
of supplies from it were found. Ills sentiments, he said, 
were confirmed by a paper to this purpose, delivered to 
him by Sir John Ligonier, on his fiist being appointed to 
command the expedition. It was likewise probable, he 
thought, that although Rochefort should have remained iii 
the situation which Colonel Clarke and the pilot Thierry 
had seen it three years before, yet that a few dajs’ prepa- 
ration could make it sufficiently defensible against a cuun 
de main. Judging, therefore, the dependence on suen 
an operation alone improper, he applied to the ministry 
for two more old battalions, and artillery for a regular 
attack to force the place, which, from its consiruction 
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appeared as difficult to be made defensible against the 
latter, as easdy secured aaainst the former. But this re- 
quest bein^ refused, he still thought it his duty to obey 
his orders on the footing on which the expedition was 
planned, especially as he understood his instructions were 
discretionary, regarding the circumstances of the time, the 
condition of the place, and the nature of the service. lie 
recited the positive and credible intelligence received, as 
well before the embarkation as during the voyage, the alarm 
given to France, and die preparations made along the 
French coasts, from Brest and St. Maloes to Rochefort : 
the accidents that kept the fleet hovering along the coasts, 
and prevented the possibility of an attempt by surprise: 
the reports of all the gentlemen employed in sounding the 
coasts, so contrary to the intelligence gnven by Thierry, the 
pilot : the opinion of the council of war, by which he was 
enjoined to act, and with which his own judgment con- 
curied : the endeavours used, after the twenty-sixth, to 
find out some expedient for annoying the enemy and exe- 
cuting his majesty’s instructions : the attempt made to 
land, in consequence of the lesolution of the second 
council of war, which was (irevented by boisterous and 
stormy weather : and lastly, the reasons that determined 
him, in conceit with the other land officers, to return to 
England. 

§ XII. Having considered all these circumstances, and 
examined several officers who served in the expedition, 
the court of inquiry gave the following report to his ma- 
jesty : — It appears to us, that one cause of the expedition 
iiaving failed is, the not attacking Fort Fouras by sea, at 
the same time that it could have' been attacked by land, 
agieeably to the first design, which certainly must have 
been of the greatest utility towards carrying your majesty’s 
instructions into execution. It was at first resolved Iiy 
Admiral Hawke, (Thierry, the pilot, having undertaken 
the safe conduct of a ship to Fort Fouras for that purpose,) 
but afterwards laid aside upon the representation of Vice- 
Admiral Knowles, that the Barfleur, the ship designed for 
that service, was aground, at the distance of between four 
and five miles from the shore : but as neither Sir Edward 
Hawke or the pilot could attend to give any information 
upon that head, we cannot presume to offer any certain 
opinion thereupon. \Ve conceive another cause of the 
failure of the expedition to have been, that, instead of 
attempting to land, when the report was received, on the 
twenty-fourth of September, from Rear-Admiral Brode- 
rick, and the captains who had been out to sound and 
leconnoitre, a council of war was summoned, and held on 
the twenty-fifth, in winch it was unanimously resolved 
not to land, as the attempt on Rochefort was neither 
advisable nor practicable : but it does not appear to us 
that there were then, or at any time afterwards, either a body 
of troops or batteries- on shore sufficient to have prevented 
the attempting a descent, in pursuance of the instructions 
signed by your majesty : neither does it appear to us that 
there were any reasons sufficient to induce the council of 
war to believe that Rochefort was so changed in respect to 
Its strength, or posture of defence, since the expedition was 
first resolved on in England, as to prevent all attempts of 
an attack upon the jilace, in older to burn and destroy the 
docks, mag.izines, aisenals, and shipping, in obedience to 
your majesty’s commands. And we think ourselves 
obliged to remaik, m the council of war on the twenty- 
eighth of September, that no reason could have ex- 
isted sufficient to prevent the attempt of landing the 
troops, as the council then unanimously resolved to land 
with all possible despatch. We beg leave also to remaik, 
that after its being unanimously resolved to land, in the 
council of war of the twenty-eighth of September, the 
resolution was taken of returning to England, without any 
regular or general meeting of the said council : but as the 
whole operation was of so inconsiderable a nature, we do 
not offer this to your majesty as a cause of the failnie of 
the expedition : since we cannot but look upon the expe- 
dition to have faded fiom the time the great object of it 
was laid aside in the council of war of the twenty-fifth. 

§ XIII. Tins report, signed by the general officers, Marl- 
borough, Sackville, and Waldegrave, probably laid the 
foundation for the court-martial which sat soon after upon 
the conduct of the commander-in-chief in the expedition. 


The enemies of the minister made a handle of the mis- 
carriage to lessen him in the esteem of the public, by lay- 
ing the whole blame on his forming a project so expensive 
to the nation, on intelligence not only slight at the first 
view, but false upon further examination. But the people 
were still his advocates; they discerned something myste- 
rious in the whole conduct of the commander-in-chief. 
They plainly perceived that caution took place of vigour, 
and that the hours for action were spent in deliberations 
and councils of war. Had he debarked the troops, and 
made such an attack as would have distinguished his 
courage, the voice of the people would have acquitted him, 
however unsuccessful, though prudence, perhaps, might 
have condemned him. Even Braddock’s rashness they 
deemed preferable to IMordaunt's inactivity ; the loss of 
so many brave lives was thought less injurious and dis- 
graceful to the nation, than the too safe return of the 
present armament. The one demonstrated that the British 
spirit still existed; the other seemed to indicate the too 
powerful influence of wealth, luxury, and those manners 
which tend to debauch and emasculate the mind. A 
public trial of the commander-in-chief was expected by 
the people, and it was graciously granted by his majesty. 
It is even thought that Sir John Mordaunt himself de- 
manded to have his conduct scrutinized, by which metliod 
alone he was sensible his character could be re-established. 
His majesty’s warrant for holding a court-martial was 
accordingly signed on the fluid day of December. The 
court xvas composed of nine lieutenant-generals, nine 
major-generals, and thiee colonels, who sat on the four- 
teenth, and continued by several adjournments to the 
twentieth. Lieutenant-General Sir John Mordaunt came 
prisoner before the court, and the following charge was 
e.xhibited against him : namely. That he being appointed 
by the king, commander-in-chief of his majesty’s forces 
sent on an expedition to the coast of France, and having 
received orders and instructions relative thereto, from his 
majesty, under his royal sign-manual, and also by one of 
his principal secretaries of state,had disobeyed his majesty’s 
said orders and instructions. 'Tlie proceedings of this court 
were nearly similar to those of the court of inquiry. The 
same evidences were examined, with the addition of Sir 
Edward Hawke’s deposition ; and a defence, differing in 
no essential point from the former, made by the prisoner, 
but the judgment given was clear and exjilicit. Sir John 
Mordaunt was unanimously found. Not guilty, and there- 
fore acquitted, while the public opinion lemained unaltered, 
and many persons inveighed as bitterly against the lenity- 
of the present court-maitial, as they had formerly against 
the severity of the sentence passed upon a late unfortunate 
admiral. 'Die evidence of one gentleman in iiarticular 
drew attention : he was accused of tergiversation, and of 
showing that partial indulgence which Ins own conduct 
required. He publicly defended his character: his per- 
formance was censured, and himself dismissed the service 
of his sovereign. 

§ XIV. Besides the diversion intended by a descent on 
the coast of France, several other methods weie employed 
to amuse the enemy, as well as to protect the trade of the 
kingdom, secure our colonies in the West Indies, and 
insure the continuance of the extraordinary success which 
had lately blessed his majesty’s arms in the East Indies; 
but these we could not mention before without breaking 
the thread of our narration. On the ninth of February 
Admiral West sailed with a squadron of men of war to the 
westward, as did Admiral Coates with the fleet under his 
convoy to the West Indies, and Commodore Steevens 
with the trade to the East Indies, in the month of March. 
Admiral Holbourn and Commodore Holmes, with eleven 
ships of the line, a fire-ship, bomb-ketch, and fifty trans- 
poits, sailed fiom St. Helen’s for America in April. The' 
Admiral had on board six thousand two hundred effective 
men, exclusive of officers, under the command of General 
Hopson, assisted by Lord Charles Hay. In May, Admiral 
Osborne, who had been forced back to Plymouth with his 
squadron by stress of weather, set sail for the Mediterranean, 
as did two ships of war sent to convoy the American 
trade. 

§ XV. In the meantime, the privateers fitted out by 
private merchants and societies greatly annoyed the 
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Frcncli commerce. Tlie Aiitigallican, a private ship of 
ivar, equipped by a society of men who assumed that 
name, took tlie Duke de Eeiitliievre Indiaman, off the 
port of Corunna, and carried her into Cadiz. Tlie prize 
«as estimated wortli two hundred thousand pounds, and 
immediate application was made by France to the court of 
Spain for restitution, while the proprietors of the Antigal- 
lican were squandering in mirth, festivity, and riot, the 
imaginary wealth so easily and unexpectedly acquired. 
Such were the remonstrances made to his catholic majesty 
with regard to the illegality of the prize, which the Fiench 
East India company asserted was taken witliin shot of a 
neutral port, that tlie Penthievre was first violently wrested 
out of the hands of the captois, then detained as a deposit, 
with sealed hatches, and a Spanish guard on board, till 
the claims of both parlies could be examined, and at last 
adjudged to be an illegal capture, and consequently re- 
stored to the French, to the great disappointment of the 
owners of the privateer. Besides the success which at- 
tended a great number of other privateers, the lords of the 
admiralty published a list of above thirty ships of war and 
privateer's taken from the enemy, in the space of four 
months, by the English sloops and ships ol war, exclu- 
sne of the Duke d’Aqiiitaine Indiaman, now fitted out as 
a ship of war, taken by the Eagle and hledway ; the Pon- 
dicherry Indiaman, valued at one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand iinuiids, taken by the Dover man of war; and above 
SIX privateers brought into port by the diligent and brave 
Cajitain Lockhart, for wliieh he was honoured with a va- 
riety of piesents of plate by several corporations, in testi- 
mony of their esteem and regard. This run of good 
fortune was not, however, without some retribution on the 
side of the enemy, who, out of twenty-one ships, home- 
ward-hound from’Carolina, made prize of nineteen, whence 
the merchants sustained considerable damage, and a great 
quantity of valuable commodities, indigo in particular, was 
lost to this country. 

5 XVI. Notwithstanding the large imports of gram from 
different parts of Europe and America, the artifice of en- 
grossers still kept up the price of corn. So incensed \yere 
the populace at the iniquitous combinations entered into 
to frustrate the endeavours of the legislature, and to op- 
press the poor, that they rose in a tumultuous manner in 
several counties, sometimes to the number of five or six 
thousand, and seized upon the gram brought to market. 
Nor was it indeed to be wondered at, considering the dis- 
tress to which many persons were reduced. The difficulty 
of obtaining the necessaries of life raised the price of la- 
bour at the most unseasonable time, when all manufacturers 
were overstocked for want of a proper market, which 
obliged them to dismiss above half the hands before em- 
ployed. Hence arose the most pitiable condition of several 
thousands of useful industrious subjects ; a calamity at- 
tended only with one adv.anlage to the public, nathelv, 
the facility with which recruits w ere raised for his majesty’s 
service. At last, the plentiful crops with which it pleased 
Providence to bless these kingdoms, the prodigious quan- 
tities of corn imported from foreign countries, and the 
wise measures ot the legislature, broke all the villanous 
schemes set on foot by the forestallers and engrossers, and 
leduced the price of corn to the usual standaid. The 
public joy on this event was greatly augmented by' tlie 
safe arrival of the fleet fiom the Leeward Islands, consist- 
ing of ninety-two sail, and of the Straits fleet, esteemed 
worth three millions sterling, whereby the silk manu- 
facturers in paiticular were again employed, and their dis- 
tresses relieved. About the same time the India company 
was highly elated with the joyful account of the safe 
arrival and spirited conduct of three of their captains, 
attacked on their passage homew ard by two French men of 
war, one of sixty-four, the other of twenty-six guns. After 
a warm engagement, which continued for three hours, they 
obliged the French ships to sheer off, with scarce any loss 
on their own side. When the engagement began, the cap- 
tains had promised a reward of a thousand pounds to the 
crews by wav of incitement to their valour; and the 
company doubled the sum, in recompence of their fidelity 
and courage, llis majesty having taken into consideration 
the incredible damage sustained by the commerce of these 
kingdoms, for want of proper harbours and forts on the 


western coast to receive and protect merchant-men, was 
graciously pleased to order, that a temporary security 
should be piovided for the shipping which might touch at 
Milfoid-haven, until the fortifications voted in pailiament 
should be erected. How far his majesty’s directions were 
complied with, the number of merchant-ships taken by the 
enemy’s privateers upon that coast sufficiently indicated. 

§ XVII. Whatever reasons the government had to ex- 
pect the campaign should be vigorously pushed in America, 
almost every circumstance turned out contrary to expecta- 
tion. Not all the endeavours of the Earl of Loudoun to 
quiet the dissensions among the different provinces, and to 
establish unanimity and harmony, could prevail. Circum- 
stances required that he should act the part of a mediator, 
in order to raise the necessary supplies for prosecuting the 
war, without which it was impossible he could appear in 
the character of a general. The enemy, in the meantime, 
weie pursuing the blow given at Oswego, and taking ad- 
vantage of the distraction that appeared in the British 
councils. By their successes in the preceding campaign, 
they remained masters of all the lakes. Hence they were 
furnished with the means of praetising on the Indians in 
all the different districts, and obliging them, by rewards, 
promises, and menaces, to act in their favour. Every ac- 
cession to their strength was a real diminution of that of 
the British commander ; but then the ignorance or pusil- 
lanimity of some of the inferior officers in our back set- 
tlements, was, in effect, more beneficial to the enemy than 
all the vigilance and activity of Montcalm. In conse- 
quence of the shameful loss of Oswego, they voluntarily 
abandoned to the meicy of the French general the whole 
country of the Fire Nations, the only body of Indians who 
had inviolably jierformed their engagements, or indeed 
who had preserved any sincere regard for the British go- 
vernment. The communication with these faithful allies 
was now cut off, by the imprudent demolition of the forts 
we possessed at the great Carrying-place. A strong fort, 
indeed, was built at Winchester, and called Fort Loudoun, 
after the commander-in-chief; and four hundred Cherokee 
Indians joined the English forces at Fort Cumberland : 
but this reinforcement by no means counterbalanced the 
losses sustained in consequence of our having impru- 
dently stopped up Wood-creek, and filled it with logs. 
Every person the least acquainted with the country, readily 
perceived the weakness of these measures, by which 
our whole frontier was left open, and exposed to the 
irruption of the savages in tne French interest, who 
would not fail to profit by our blunders, too notorious to 
escape tiiem. By the removal of these barriers, a path was 
opened to our fine settlements on those grounds called the 
German Flats, and along the Mohauk’s river, which the 
enemy destroyed with fire and sword before the end of the 
campaign. 

§ XVIII. In the meantime, Lord Loudoun was taking 
the most effectual steps to unite the provinces, and raise a 
force sufficient to give some decisive blow. The attack on 
Crown-Point, which liad been so long meditated, was 
laid aside as of less impoitance than the intended expedi- 
tion to Louisbourg, now substituted in its place, and un- 
doubtedly a more considerable object m itself. Admiral 
Ilolbourn arrived atllallifax, with the squadion and trans- 
ports under his command, on the ninth of July; and it 
was his lordship’s intention to lepair thither with all pos- 
sible diligence, in order to take upon him the command 
of the expedition ; but a variety of accidents interposed. 
It was with the utmost difficulty he at length assembled 
a body of six thousand men, with which he instantly be- 
gan Ills march to join the troops lately ainved fiom Eng- 
land. Wlien the junction was effecied, the whole force 
amounted to twelve thousand men ; an army that raised 
great expectations. Immediately some small vessels were 
sent out to examine and reconnoitie the condition of the 
enemy, and the intermediate lime was employed in em- 
barking the troops, as soon as the transports arrived. The 
return cf the scouts totally altered the face of affairs : they 
brought the unwelcome news, that M. de Bois de la Motlie, 
who sailed in the month of May from Brest, with a large 
fleet of ships of war and transports, was now safe at an- 
chor in the harbour of Louisbourg. Their intelligence 
was suppoited by the testimony of several deserters; 
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vet still It wanted confirmation, and many persons believed 
tlieir account of the enemy’s strength greatly magnified. 
Such advices, however, could not but occasion extraordi- 
nary fluctuations in the councils of war at Hallifav. Some 
were for setting aside all thoughts of the expedition for 
that season ; while others, more warm in their disposi- 
tions, and sanguine in their e.xpectations, were for prose- 
cuting it with vigour, in spite of all dangers and difficul- 
ties. Tlieir disputes were carried on with great vehemence, 
when a packet, bound from Louishourg in France, was 
taken bv one of the English ships stationed at Newfound- 
land. She had letters on board which put the enemy’s 
superiority beyond all doubt, at least by sea. It clearly 
appeared," there were at that time in Louishourg six thou- 
sand regular troops, three thousand natives, and one 
thousand three hundred Indians, with seventeen .ships of 
the line, and three frigates moored in the harbour ; that 
the place was well supplied with ammunition, provision, 
and every kind of military stores ; and that the enemy 
wished for nothing more than an attack, which it was 
probable would terminate to the disgrace of the assailants, 
and rum of the British affairs in America. The command- 
ers at Hallifax weie fully apprired of the consequences of 
an unsuccessful attempt; it was, therefore, almost unani- 
mously resolved to postpone the expedition to some more 
convenient opportunity, especially as the season was now 
far advanced, which alone would be sufficient to frustrate 
their endeavours, and render the enterprise abortive. The 
resolution seems, indeed, to have been the most eligible 
in their circumstances, whatever constructions might after- 
wards be given, with intention to prejudice the public 
against the commander-in-chief. 

§ XIX. Lord Loudoun’s yjeparture from New York, 
with all the forces he was able to collect, afforded the 
Marquis de Montcalm the fairest occasion of improving 
the successes of the former campaign. That general had, 
in the very commencement of the season, made three 
different attacks on Fort William Henry, in all of which 
he was repulsed by the vigour and resolution of the garri- 
son. But his disappointment here was balanced by an 
advantage gained by a party of regulars and Indians at 
Ticonderoga. Colonel John Parker, with a detachment of 
near four hundred men, went by water, in whale and bay 
boats, to attack the enemy’s advanced guard at that place. 
Landing at night on an island, he sent befoie dawn three 
boats to the mum land, which the enemy waylaid and 
took. Having procured the necessarv intelligence from 
the prisoners of the colonel’s designs, they contrived their 
measures, placed three hundred men in ambush behind 
the point where he proposed landing, and sent three 
batteaux to the place of rendezvous. Colonel Parker 
mistaking these for his own boats, eagerly jiut to shore, 
was surrounded by the enemy, reinforced with four hun- 
dred men, and attacked with such impetuosity, that of the 
whole detachment, only two officers and seventy private 
men escaped. Flushed with this advantage, animated by 
the absence of the British commander-in-chief, then at 
Hallifax, and fired with a desire to revenge the disgrace he 
had lately sustained before Fort Henry, Montcalm drew 
together all his forces, with intention to lay siege to that 
place. Fort William Henry stands on the southern coast 
of Lake George ; it was built with a view to protect and 
cover the frontiers of tlie Englisli colonies, as well as to 
command the lake : the fortifications were good, defended 
by a garrison of near three thousand men, and covered by 
an army of four thousand, under the conduct of General 
Webb, posted at no great distance. When the Marquis 
de Montcalm had assembled all his forces at Ciown Point, 
Ticonderoga, and the adjacent posts, together with a con- 
siderable body of Canadians ana Indians, amounting in the 
whole to near ten thousand men, he marched directly to the 
fort, made his approaches, and began to batter it with a 
numerous train of artillery. On the very day he invested 
the place, he sent a letter to Colonel Monro, the governor, 
telling him, he thought himself obliged, in humanity, to 
desire he would surrender the fort, and not provoke the 
great number of savages in the French array by a vain re- 
sistance. “ A detachment of your garrison has lately,” 
savs he, “ ex|)erienced their cruelty; 1 have it yet in my 
power to restrain them, and oblige them to observe a 
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capitulation, as none of them hitherto are killed. Your 
persisting in the defence of v our fort can otilv retard iis 
fate a feu da\s, and must of necessity expose an unfor- 
tunate garrison, who can possibly receiic no relief, con- 
sideiing the precautions taken to preient it. I demand a 
decisive ansuer, for which purpose I have sent the Sieur 
Fonthrune, one of my aides-du-camp. You iiiay^ credit 
what he uill inform you of, from hlontcalm.” General 
Webb beheld his preparations with an indiflerence and 
spciiritv bordering on infatuation. It is credible- reported, 
that he’ had prieate intelligence of all the French general’s 
designs and motions ; yet either despising his strength, or 
discrediting the information, he neglected collecting the 
militia in time, which, in conjunction with his oevn forces, 
would probably have obliged Montcalm to relinquish the 
attempt, or, at least, have rendered his success very doubt- 
ful and Imzardoiis. The enemy meeting with no’disturh- 
ance from the quarter they most dieaded, (iroseciited the 
siege with vigour, and were warmly received by the garri- 
son, who fired with great sjiirit till they had burst almost 
all their cannon, and expended their ammunition. Neither 
Montcalm’s promises or threats could prevail upon them 
to surrender while they were in a condition to defend 
themselves, or could reasonably expect assistance fiom 
General Webb. They even persisted to hold out after 
piudence dictated they ought to surrender. Colonel Aloiiro 
was sensible of the importance of his charge, and imagined 
that General Webb, tliougli slow in his motions, would 
surely make some vigorous efforts either to raise tlie siege, 
or force a supply of ammunition, provision, and other 
necessaries, into the garrison. At length necessity obliged 
him, after sustaining a siege from the third to the ninth 
day of August, to hang out a flag of truce, which was 
immediately answered by the French commander. Host- 
ages were exchanged, and articles of capitulation signed by 
both parties. It was stipulated, that the garrison of Fort 
William Henry, and the troops in the entrenched camp, 
should march out with their arms, the baggage of the 
officers and soldiers, and all the usual necessaries oi war, 
escorted by a detachment of French troops, and interpre- 
ters attached to the savages : that the gate of tlie foi t 
should be delivered to the troops of the most ehiistian 
king, immediately after signing the capitulation ; and the 
entrenched camp, on the departure of the British forces : 
that the artillery, warlike stores, provision, and in general 
every thing, except the effects of soldiers and officers, 
should, upon honour, be delivered to the French troops ; 
for which purpose it was agreed there should be delivered, 
with the capitulation, an exact inventory of the stores, awl 
other particulars specified ; that the garrison of the fort, 
and the troops in the entrenchment and dependencies, 
should not serve for the space of eighteen months from the 
date of the capitulation, against his most Christian majesty, 
or his allies : that with the capitulation there should be 
delivered an exact state of the troops, specifying the names 
of the officers, engineers, artillery-men, commissaries, and 
all employed : that the officers and soldiers, Canadians, 
women and savages, made prisoners by land since the 
commencement of the war in North America, should be 
delivered in the space of three months at Carillon ; in re- 
turn for whom an equal number of the garrison of Fort 
William Henry should be incapacitated to serve agreeably 
to the return given by the English officer, and the receipt 
of the French commanding officers, of the prisoners so de- 
livered : that an officer should remain as a hostage, till 
the safe return of the escort sent with the troops of Ins 
Brit.annic majesty : that the sick and wounded, not in a 
condition to be transported to Fort Edward, should re- 
main under the protection of the Marquis de Montcalm; 
who engaged to use them with tenderness and humanity, 
and to leturn them as soon as recovered ; that provision 
for two davs should be issued out for the British troops ; 
that in testimony of his esteem and respect for Colonel 
Monro and his garrison, on account of their gallant de- 
fence, the Marquis de Montcalm should return one cannon, 
a six-pounder. — Whether the Marquis de Montcalm uas 
reallv assiduous to have these articles punctually executed 
we cannot pretend to determine; but certain it is, they 
were peifidioii.sly broke, in almost every instance. The 
savages in the French interest either paid no regard to the 
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capitulation, or were permitted, from views of policy, to act 
the most treacherous, inhuman, and insidious part. They 
fell upon the British troops as they marched out, despoiled 
them of their few remaining effects, dragged the Indians 
in the English service out of their ranks, and assassinated 
them with circumstances of unheard-of barbarity. Some 
British soldiers, with their wives and children, are said to 
have been savagely murdered by those brutal Indians, 
whose ferocity the French commander could not effectually 
restrain. The greater part of the English garrison, how- 
ever, arrived at Fort Edward, under the protection of the 
French escort. The enemy domolished the fort, cairied 
off the effects, provision, artillery, and every thing else left 
by the garrison, together with the vessels preserved in the 
lake, and departed, without pursuing their success by any 
other attempt. Thus ended the third campaign in Ame- 
rica, where, with an evident superiority over the enemy, an 
army of twenty thousand regular troops, a great number of 
provincial forces, and a prodigious naval power, not less 
than twenty ships of the line, we abandoned our allies, 
exposed our people, suffered them to be cruelly massacred 
in sight of our troops, and relinquished a large and valu- 
able tract of country, to the eternal reproach and disgrace 
of the British name. 

§ XX. As to the naval transactions in this country, 
though less infamous, they were not less unfortunate. 
Immediately on Lord Loudoun’s departure from Hallifax, 
Admiral Holbourn, now freed from the care of the trans- 
ports, set sail for Louisbourg, with fifteen ships of the line, 
one slnp of fifty guns, three small fiigates, and a fire-ship. 
Wliat the object of this cruise might have been, can only 
be conjectured. Some imagine curiosity was the admiral’s 
sole motive, and the desire of informing himself with cer- 
tainty of the enemy’s strength, while others persuade them- 
selves that he was in hopes of drawing M. de la Mothe to 
an engagement, notwithstanding his superiority in number 
of ships and weight of metal. Be this as it may, the Brit- 
ish squadron appeared off Louishourg on the twentieth 
day of August, and approaching within two miles of the 
batteries, saw the French admiral make the signal to un- 
moor. Mr. Holbourn was greatly inferior in strength, and 
it is obvious, that his design was not to fight the enemy, 
as he immediately made the best of his way to Hallifax. 
About the middle of September, being reinforced with 
four ships of the line, he again proceeded to Louisbourg, 
probably with intention, if possible, to draw tbe enemy to 
an engagement ; but he found De la Mothe too prudent 
to hazard an unnecessary battle, the loss of which would 
have greatly exposed all the French colonies. Here the 
English squadron continued cruising until the twenty-fifth, 
when they were overtaken by a terrible storm from the 
southward. When the hurricane began, the fleet were 
about forty leagues distant fiom Louisbourg; but were 
driven in twelve hours within two miles of the rocks and 
breakers on that coast, when the wind providentially shifted. 
The ship Tilbury was wrecked upon the rocks, and half 
her crew drowned. Eleven siiips were dismasted, others 
threw their guns overboard, and all returned in a very 
shattered condition to England, at a very unfavourable 
season of the year. In this manner ended the expedition 
to Louisbourg, more unfortunate to the nation than the 
preceding designs upon Rochefort ; less disgraceful to the 
commanders, but equally the occasion of ridicule and 
triumph to our enemies. Indeed, tbe unhappy conse- 
quences of tbe political disputes at borne, the instability 
of the administration, and the frequent revolutions in our 
councils, were strongly manifested by that languor infused 
into all our military operations, and general unsteadiness 
in our pursuits. Faction, in the mother-country, produced 
divisions and misconduct in the colonies. No ambition 
to signalize themselves a|ipeared among the officers, from 
the uncertainty whether their services were to be rewarded or 
condemned. Their attacliment to particular persons weak- 
ened the love they ought to have entertained for their 
country in general, and destroyed that spirit of enterprise, 
that firmness and resolution, which constitutes the com- 
mander, and without which the best capacity, joined to 
the most uncorruptible integrity, can effect nothing. 

§ XXI. The French king not only exerted himself 
against the English in America, but even extended his 


operations to their settlements in Africa, whicli he sent 
one of his naval commanders, with a small squadron, to 
reduce. Tins gentleman, whose name was Kersin, bad 
scoured the coast of Guinea, and made prize of several 
English trading ships: but his chief aim was to reduce 
the castle at Cape-coast, of which he had gamed posses- 
sion, the other subordinate forts would have submitted 
without opposition. When Mr. Bell, the governor of this 
castle, received intelligence that M. de Kersm was a few 
leagues to windward, and certainly intended to attack 
Cape-coast, his whole garrison did not exceed thirty white 
men, exclusive of a few Mulatto soldiers : his stock of 
ammunition was reduced to half a barrel of gunpowder ; 
and hij fortifications were so crazy and inconsiderable, 
that, ill the opinion of the best engineers, they could not 
have sustained for twenty minutes the fire of one great 
ship, had it been properly directed and maintained. In 
these circumstances, few people would have dreamed of 
making any preparation for defence ; but Mr. Bell enter- 
tained other sentiments, and acquitted himself with equal 
courage and discretion. He forthwith procured a supply 
of gunpowder, and a reinforcement of about fifty men, 
from certain trading vessels that happened to be upon 
that part of the coast. He mounted some spare cannon 
upon an occasional battery, and assembling a body of 
twelve hundred negroes, well armed, under the command 
of their chief, on whose attachment he could depend, he 
ordered them to take post at tbe place where be appre- 
hended the enemy would attempt a lauding. These pre- 
cautions were hardly taken, when the French squadron, 
consisting of two ships of tbe line and a large frigate, 
appeared, and in a little time their attack began ; but they 
met with such a warm reception, that in less than two 
hours they desisted, leaving the castle very little damaged, 
and immediately made sail for the West Indies, very 
much to the disappointment and mollification of the Dutch 
officers belonging to tbe fort of Elmina, in tbe same neigh- 
bourhood, who made no scruple of expressing their wishes 
publicly in favour of the French commodore, and at a 
distance viewed the engagement with the most partial 
eagerness and impatience. M. de Kersin was generally 
blamed for his want of conduct and resolution in this 
attempt : but he is said to have been deceived in his opi- 
nion of the real state of Cape-coast castle, by tbe vigorous 
and resolute exertions of the governor, and was appre- 
hensive of losing a mast in the engagement ; a loss which 
he could not have repaired on the whole coast of Africa. 
Had the fort of Cape-coast been reduced on this occasion, 
in all probability every petty republic of tbe negroes, 
settled under tbe protection of tbe forts on the Gold-coast, 
would have revolted from the British interest : for while 
the French squadron, in their progress along shore, hovered 
in the offing at Annamaboe, an English settlement a few 
leagues to leeward of Cape-coast, John Corrantee, the 
caboceiro, cbief magistrate and general of the blacks on 
that part of the coast, whose adopted son had a few years 
before been caressed, and even treated as a prince in Eng- 
land, taking it for granted that this enterprise of the French 
would be attended with success, actually sent some of his 
dependants, with a present of refreshments for their com- 
modore ; the delivery of which, however, was prevented 
by Mr. Brew, the English chief of the fort, who shattered 
in pieces the canoe before it could be launched, and threat- 
ened with his cannon to level the black town vvith the 
dust. The caboceiro, though thus anticipated in his design, 
resolved to be among tbe first who should compliment 
M. de Kersin on his victory at Cape-coast ; and, with this 
view, jirepared an embassy or deputation to go there by 
land ; but understanding that the French had faded in 
their attempt, he shifted his design, without the least hesi- 
tation,and despatched the same embassy to Mr. Bell, whom 
he congratulated on his victory, assuring him he had kept 
his men ready armed to march at the first summons to bis 
assistance. 

§ XXII. In tbe East Indies the scene was changed 
greatly to tbe honour and advantage of Great Britain. 
There tbe commanders acted with that harmony, spirit, 
and unanimity becoming Britons, zealous for tbe credit of 
their king and the interest of their country. We left Ad- 
miral Watson and Colonel Clive advancing to Calcutta, 
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to revenge the cruel tragedy acted upon their countiymen 
the preceding year. On the twenty-eighth of December, 
the fleet proceeded up the river ; next day Colonel Clive 
landed, and, with the absistance of the squadron, in twenty- 
four hours made himself master of Busbudgia, a place of 
great strengtli, though very ill defended. On the first 
of January the admiral, with two ships, appeared before 
the town of Calcutta, and was received by a brisk fire from 
the batteries. This salute was returned so warmly, that 
the enemy’s guns were soon silenced, and in less than two 
hours the place and fort were abandoned. Colonel Clive, 
on the other side, had invested the town, and made his 
attack with that vigour and intrepidity peculiar to himself, 
which greatly contributed to the sudden reduction of the 
settlement. As soon as the fort was surrendered, the bi-ave 
and active Captain Coote, with Ins majesty’s troops, took 
possession, and iound ninety-one pieces of c.annon, four 
mortars, abundance of ammunition, stores, and provisions, 
with every requisite for sustaining an obstinate siege. Thus 
the English were re-established in the two strongest for- 
tresses 111 the Ganges, with the inconsiderable loss of nine 
seamen killed, and thiee soldiers. A few days after, 
Hughley, a city of great trade, situated higher up the river, 
was reduced with as little difficulty, but infinitely gieater 
prejudice to the nabob, as here the storehouses of salt, and 
vast granaries for the support of his army, were burnt and 
destroyed. Incensed at the almost instantaneous loss of 
all his conquests, and demolition of the city of Hughley, 
the Viceroy of Bengal discouraged all advances to an ac- 
commodation which was proposed by the admiral and 
chiefs of the company, and assembled an army of twenty 
thousand horse and fifteen thousand foot, fully resolved to 
expel the English out of his dominions, and take ample 
vengeance for the disgraces he had lately sustained. He 
was seen marching by the English camp in his way to 
Calcutta on tlie second of February, where he encamped, 
about a mile from the town. Colonel Clive immediately 
made application to the admiral for a reinforcement, and 
six hundred men, under the command of Captain \Var- 
wick, were accordingly drafted from the different ships, 
and sent to assist his little army. Clive drew out his forces, 
advanced m three columns towards the enemy, and began 
the attack so vigorously, that the viceroy retreated, after a 
feeble resistance, with the loss of a thousand men killed, 
wounded, and taken prisoners, five hundred horses, great 
number of draft bullocks, and four elephants. Thouch 
this advantage was less decisive than could be wished, yet 
it sufficiently intimidated the nabob into concessions much 
to the honour and advantage of the company. Admiral 
Watson gave him to understand in a letter, that this was 
no more than a specimen of what the British arms, when 
provoked, could perform. The suba desired the negocia- 
tion might be renewed, and in a few da>s the treaty was 
concluded. He promised not to disturb tlie Enelish m 
any of those privileges or possessions specified in the fir- 
man, granted by the Mogul : that all merchandise belong- 
ing to the company should pass and repass, in every part 
of the province of Bengal, free of duty : that all the Eng- 
lish factories seized the preceding year, or since, should be 
restored, with the money, goods, and effects appertaining : 
that all damages sustained by the English should be re- 
paired, and their losses repaid ; that the English should 
have liberty to fortify Calcutta in whatever manner they 
thought proper without interruption : that they should 
have the liberty of coining all the gold and bullion they 
imported, which should pass current in the province : that 
he would remain in strict friendship and alliance with the 
English, use his utmost endeavours to heal up the late 
divisions, and restore tlie former good understanding be- 
tween them. All which several articles were solemnly 
signed and sealed with the nabob’s own hand. 

§ XXIII. Such were the terms obtained for the com- 
pany, by the spirit and gallant conduct of tlie two English 
commanders. They had, however, too much discernment 
to rely on the promises of a barbarian, who had so per- 
fidiously broke former engagements ; but they prudently' 
dissembled their sentiments, until they had thoroughly- 
reinstated the affairs of the company, and reduced the 
French pow-er in this province. In order to adjust the 
points that required discussion, the select committee for 
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the company’s affairs appointed Mr. Watts, who had been 
released from his former imprisonment, as their commis- 
sary at the court of the suba, to whom he was personally- 
known, as well as to his ministers, among whom lie ha3 
acquiied a considerable influence. Nothing less could 
have balanced the interest which the French, by their art 
of intriguing, had raised among the favouiites of the vice- 
roy. ^VllIle Mr. Watts was employed at Muxadavad, in 
countenvorking those intrigues, and keeping the suba 
steady to his engagements, the admiral and Mr. Clive re- 
solved to avail themselves of their armament in attacking 
the French settlements in Bengal. The chief object of 
their designs was the reduction of Chandernagore, situated 
higher up the rner than Calcutta, of considerable strength, 
and the chief in importance of any possessed by that nation 
in the bay. Colonel Clive, being reinfoiced by three hundred 
men from Bombay, began his march to Chandernagore, 
at the head of seven hundred Europeans and one thou- 
sand SIX hundred Indians, where, on his first arrival, he 
took possession of all the out-posts, except one redoubt 
mounted with eight pieces of cannon, which he left to be 
silenced by the admiral. On the eigliteenth of March the 
admirals, NVatson and Pococke, arrived within two miles 
of the French settlement, with the Kent, Tiger, and Salis- 
bury men of war, and found their passage obstructed by 
booms laid across the river, and several vessels sunk in 
the channel. These difficulties being removed, they ad- 
vanced early on the twenty-fourth and drew up in a line 
before the fort, which they battered with great fury for 
three hours ; while Colonel Clive was making his ap- 
proaches on the land side, and jilaying vigorously from the 
batteries he had raised. 'I'lieir united efforts soon obliged 
the enemy to submission. A flag of truce was waved over 
the walls, and the place surrendered by capitulation. The 
keys were delivered to Captain Latham, of the 'Tiger ; and 
in the afternoon Colonel Clive, witli the king’s troops, took 
jiossession. Tims the reduction of a strong fortress, gar- 
risoned bv five hundred Euiopeans, and one thousand two 
hundred Indians, defended by one hundred and twenty- 
three pieces of cannon, and three mortars, nell provided 
with all kinds of stores and necessaries, and of very great 
importance to the enemy’s commerce in India, was accom- 
plished with a loss not exceeding forty men on tlie side of 
the conquerors. By the treaty of capitulation, the director, 
counsellors, and inferior servants of the settlement, were 
allowed to depart with their wearing apparel; the Jesuits 
were permitted to take away their church ornaments, and 
the natives to remain in the full exertion of their liberties ; 
but the garrison were to continue prisoners of war. The 
goods and money found in the place were considerable ; 
but the principal advantage arose from the ruin of the head 
settlement of the enemy on the Ganges, which could not 
but interfere with the English commerce in these pans. 

§ XXIV. Success had hitherto attended all the opera- 
tions of the British commanders, because they were con- 
certed ivith foresight and unanimity; and executed with 
that vigour and spirit which deservedly raised them in the 
high esteem of their country. They reduced the nabob to 
reasonable terms of accommodation before they alarmed 
the French; and now the power of the latter was destroved, 
they entered upon measures to oblige the treacherous vice- 
roy to a strict performance of the treaty he had so lately 
signed. However specious his piomises were, they found 
him extremely dilatory in the e.xeciition of several articles 
of the treaty, which, in effect, was the same to the English 
commerce as if none had been concluded. The company’s 
goods were loaded with high duties, and seieral other in- 
fractions of the peace committed, upon such frivolous pre- 
tences, as evidently demonstrated that he sought to come 
to an open rupture as soon as his projects were ripe for 
execution. In a word, he discovered all along a manifest 
partiality to the French, whose emissaries cajoled him 
with promises that he should be joined by such a body of 
their European troops, under M. de Bussy, as would en- 
able him to crush the power of the English, whom they 
had taught him to fear and to hate. As recommencing 
hostilities against so powerful a prince was in itself dan- 
gerous, and, if possible, to be avoided, the affair was laid 
before the council of Calcutta, and canvassed with all the 
circumspection and caution that a measure required, on 
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which depended the fate of tlie wliole trade of Ben^l. 
Mr. Watts, from time to time, sent them intelligence of 
every transaction in the suba’s cabinet ; and although that 
prince publicly declared he would cause him to be impaled 
as soon as the English troops should be put in motion 
within the kingdom of Bengal, he bravely sacrificed his 
own safety to the interest of the company, and exhorted 
them to proceed with vigour in the military operations. 
During these deliberations, a most fortunate incident oc- 
curred, that soon determined the council to come to an 
open ruptule. The leading persons iii the viceroy’s court 
found themselves oppressed by his haughtiness and inso- 
lence. The same spirit of discontent appeared among the 
principal officers of his army : they were well acquainted 
with his perfidy, saw his preparations for war, and were 
sensible that the peace of the country could never be le- 
stored, unless either the English were expelled, or the 
nabob deposed. In consequence, a plan was concerted 
for divesting him of all his power; and the conspiracy 
was conducted by .Taffier Ali Khan, Ins prime minister 
and chief commander, a nobleman of great influence and 
authoritv in the piovince. The project was communicated 
by Ali Khan to Mr. Watts, and so improved by the ad- 
dress of that gentleman, as in a manner to insure success. 
A treaty was actually concluded between this Meer Jaffier 
Ali Khan and the English company ; and a plan concert- 
ed with this nobleman and the other malcontents for their 
defection from the viceroy. These previous measures 
being taken. Colonel Clive was ordered to take the field 
with his little army. Admiral Watson undertook the 
defence of Chandernagore, and the garrison was detached 
to reinforce the colonel, together with fifty seamen to be 
employed as gunners, and in directing the artillery, llien 
I\Ir. Watts, deceiving the suba’s spies, by whom' he was 
surrounded, withdrew himself from Muxadavad, and 
reached the English camp in safety. On the nineteenth 
of June, a detachment uas sent to attack Cutwa fort and 
town, situated on that branch of the river forming the 
island of Cassimbuzar. This place surrendered at the first 
summons; and here the colonel halted with the army fbr 
three days, expecting advices from All Khan. Disap- 
pointed of the lioped-for intelligence, he crossed the river, 
and marched to Plaissey, where he encamped. On the 
twenty-third, at dav-break, the suba advanced to attack 
him, at the head of fifteen thousand horse, and near thirty 
thousand infantry, with about forty meces of heavy can- 
non, conducted and managed by French gunners, on 
whose courage and dexterity he placed great dependence. 
They began to cannonade the English camp about six in 
the morning ; but a severe shower falling at noon they 
witHrew their artillery. Colonel Clive seized this oppor- 
tunity to take possession of a rank and two other posts of 
conseouence, which they in vain endeavoured to retake. 
Then lie stormed an angle of their camp, covered with a 
double breastwork, together with an eminence which they 
occupied. At the beginning of this attack, some of their 
chiefs being slain, the men were so dispirited, that they 
soon gave wav; but still Meer Jaffier All Khan, who 
commanded tiie left wing, forbore declaring himself 
openly. After a short contest the enemy were put to flight, 
the nabob’s camp, baggage, and fifty pieces of cannon 
were taken, and a most complete victory obtained. The 
colonel, pursuing his advantage, marched to Muxadavad, 
the capital of the province, and was there joined by Ah 
Khan and the malcontents. It was before conceited, that 
this nobleman should be invested with the dignity of na- 
bob ; accordingly, the colonel proceeded solemnly to de- 
pose Surajah Dowlat, and with the same ceremony, to 
substitute Ali Khan in his room, who was publicly ac- 
knowledged by the people as suba, or viceroy, of the pro- 
vinces cf Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa. Soon after, the late 
viceroy was taken, and put to death by his successor, who 
readily complied with all the conditions of his elevation. 
He conferred on his allies very liberal rewards, and grant- 
ed the company such extraordinary privileges, as fully 
demonstrated how justly he merited their assistance. By 
this alliance, and the reduction of Chandernagore, the 
French were entirely excluded the commerce of Bengal 
and Its dependencies; the trade of the English company 
was restored, and increased beyond their most sanguine 


hopes ; a new ally was acquired, whose interest obliged 
him to remain firm to his engagements : a vast sum was 
paid to the company and the suffeiers at Calcutta, to 
indemnify them for their losses ; the soldiers and seamen 
were gratified with six hundred thousand pounds, as a re- 
ward for the courage and intrepidity they exeited ; and a 
variety of other advantages gained, which it would be 
unnecessary to enumerate. In a word, in the space of 
fourteen days a great revolution was effected, and the go- 
vernment of a vast country, superior in wealth, fertility, 
extent, and number of inhabitants, to most European king- 
doms, transferred by a handful of troops, conducted by an 
officer untutored in the art of war, and a general rather bv 
intuition than instruction and expeiience. But the public 
joy at these signal successes was considerablv diminished 
by the death of Admiral Watson, and the loss of Vizaga- 
patam, an English settlement on the Coromandel coast. 
The admiral fell a victim to the unwholesomeness of the 
climate, on the sixteenth of August, univeisally esteemed 
and regretted ; and the factory and fort at V'lzagapatam 
were surrendered to the French, a few days after Colonel 
Clive had defeated the nabob. 

§ XXV. We now turn our eyes to the continent of 
Europe, where we see the beginning of the year marked 
with a striking instance of the dreadful effects of fraritic 
enthusiasm. France had long enjoyed a monarch, easy, 
complying, good-natured, and averse to all that uore the 
appearance of business or war. Contented with the plea- 
sures of indolence, he sought no greatness beyond what 
he enjoyed, nor pursued any ambitious aim through the 
dictates of his own disposition. Of all men on earth, 
such a prince had the greatest reason to expect an exemji- 
tion from plots against his person, and cabals among his 
subjects; yet was an attempt made upon his life by a 
mail, who, though placed in the lowest spheie of fortune, 
had resolution to face the greatest dangers, and enthusiasm 
sufficient to sustain, without shrinking, all the tortures 
which the cruelty of man could invent, or his crimes ren- 
der necessary. 'The name of this fanatic was Robeit 
Francis Damien, boin in the suburb of St. Catharine, in 
the city of Arras. He had lived in the seivice of several 
families, whence he was generally dismissed on account 
of the impatience, the melancholy, and sullenness of his 
disposition. So humble was the station of a person, who 
was resolved to step foith from obscuritv, and, by one des- 
perate effort, draw upon himself the attention of all Eu- 
rope. On the fifth day of Januarv, as the king was step- 
ping into his coach, to return to Trianon, whence he had 
that day come to Versailles, Damien, mingling among 
his attendants, stabbed him with a knife on the right side, 
between the fourth and fifth ribs. His majesty, applying 
Ins hand immediately to his side, cried out, “ I am wound- 
ed ! Seize him ; but do not hurt him.” Happily, the 
wound was not dangerous ; as the knife, taking an ob- 
lique direction, missed the vital parts. As for the assassin, 
he made no attempts to escape; but suffering himself 
quietly to be seized, was conveyed to the guard-room, 
where, being interrogated if he committed tlie horrid 
action, he boldly answered in the affirmative. A process 
against him was instantly commenced at Versailles: many 
ersons, supposed accessaries to the design upon the 
ing’s life, were sent to the Bastile ; the assassin himself 
was put to the torture, and the most excruciating torments 
were applied, with intention to extort a confession of the 
reasons that eould induce him to so execrable an attempt 
upon Ills sovereign. Incisions w’ere made into the mus- 
cular parts of his legs, arms, and thighs, into which boil- 
ing oil was poured. Every refinement on cruelty, that 
human invention could suggest, was practised without 
effect; nothing could overcome his obstinacy; and his 
silence was construed into a presumption, that he must 
have had accomplices in the plot. To render his punish- 
ment more public and conspicuous, he was removed to 
Paris, there to undergo a repetition of all his former tor- 
tures, with such additional circumstances, as the most 
fertile and cruel dispositions could devise for increasing 
his miseiy and torment. Being conducted to the Con- 
ciergerie, an iron bed, which likewise served for a chair, 
was (irepared for him, and to this he was fastened with 
chains. The torture was again applied, and a physician 
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ordered to attend to see wliat degree of pain he could sup- 
port. Nothin^;, liowever, material was extorted; for what 
lie one moment confessed, he recanted the next. It is not 
within our province (and we consider it as a felicity) to 
relate all the circumstances of this cruel and tragical event. 
Sufficient It IS, that, after suffering the most exquisite tor- 
ments that liiiman nature could invent, or man support, his 
judges thought pro|ier to terminate his misery by a death 
shocking to imagination, and shameful to humanity. On 
the twenty-eighth day of March he was conducted, amidst 
a vast concourse of the populace, to tlie Gieve, the com- 
mon place of execution, stripped naked, and fastened to 
the sc.iflold by iron gyves. One of his hands was then 
burnt in liquid flaming sulpliur ; his thighs, legs, and arms, 
were torn with red-hot pincers; boiling oil, melted lead, 
resin, and sulphur, were poured into tlie wounds; tight 
ligatures tied round his limbs to prepare him for dismem- 
berment; young and vigorous horses applied to the draft, 
and the unhappy criminal pulled, with all their force, to 
the utmost extension of Ins sineus, for the space of an 
hour; during all which time he preserved his senses and 
constancy. At length the phjsician and surgeon attending 
declared, it would be impossible to accomplish the dis- 
memberment, unless the tendons were separated; upon 
which orders were given to the executioner to cut the 
sinews at the joints of the arms and legs. The horses drorv 
afresh : a thigh and an arm were se|iarated, and after se- 
'veral pulls, the unfortunate wretch expired under the ex- 
tremity of pain. Ills body and limbs ucie icduced to 
ashes under the scaffold; his father, wife, daughter, and 
family, banished the kingdom for ever ; the name of Da- 
mien effaced and obliterated, and the innocent involved in 
the punishment of the guilty. Thus ended the procedure 
against Damien and Ins family, in a manner not very fa- 
vourable to the avowed clemency of Louis, or the acknow- 
ledged huniaiiity of the French nation. It appeared from 
undoubted evidence, that the attempt on the king’s life 
xvas the result of insanity, and a disturbed imagination. 
Several instances of a disordered mind had before been 
observed in his conduct, and the detestation nistly due to 
the enormity of his crime ought now to have been absorb- 
ed in the consideration of Ins misfortune, the greatest that 
can befall human nature. 

§ XX\T. Another remarkable event in Franco, in the 
beginning of this )car, «as the change in the ministry of 
that nation, by the removal of M. do Machoult, keeper of 
the seals from the post of secretary of state for the marine ; 
and of M. Argenson from that of secretary at war. 'Their 
dismission was sudden and unexpected ; nor was any par- 
ticular reason assigned for this very unexpected alteration. 
The Trench king, to show the Queen of Hungary how ju- 
dicious she had acted in forming an alliance xviih the house 
of Bourbon, raised two great armies ; the first of which, 
composed of nearly eighty thousand men, the flower of the 
French tioops, with a large tram of artillery, was com- 
manded by ^I. d’Etices, a general of great reputation; un- 
der whom served M. de Contades, I\I. Chevert, and the 
Count de St. Germain, all officers of high character. Tins 
formidable army passed the Rhine early m the spring and 
marched by Westphalia, in order to invade the King of 
Prussia s dominions, in quality of allies to the empress- 
queen, and guardians of the liberties. of the empire. But 
their real view was to invade Hanover, a scheme which they 
knew would make a powerful diversion of the British force 
from the prosecution of the war in other parts of the xxorld, 
xvhere the strength of France could not be fully exerted, 
and where their most valuable interests were at stake. 
They flattered themselves, moreover, that the same blow, 
by which they hoped to crush the King of Prussia, might 
likewise force his Britannic majesty into some concessions 
with regard to America. The other army of the French, 
commanded by the Prince de Souhise, was destined to 
strengthen the imperial army of execution, consisting of 
twenty-five thousand men, besides six thousand Bavarians, 
and four thousand Wirtembergers. But before these 
troops, under Soubise, passed the Rhine, they made them- 
selves masters of several places belonging to the King of 
Prussia upon the borders of the Low Countries whilst 

H riip Kin" of Prussia had willulrawn tiis nainson from Clevts, not wilh- 
out susiuciim of tmMiiu purposely left tins door open to the cnriiiy, tliat 
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a detachment from d’Elrdes’ army seized upon the town of 
Embden, and whatever else belonged to the same monarch 
in East Friesland. 

§ XXVII. At the close of the last campaign, the King 
of Prussia having gained a petty advantage over the impe- 
rialists under the command of Mareschal Brown, and in- 
corporated into his own troops a great part of the Saxon 
army taken prisoners at Pirna, as xvas observed before, re- 
tired into winter-quarters until the season should permit 
him to improve these advantages. His majesty and Mare- 
schal Keith wintered in Saxony, having their cantonments 
between Pirna and the fiontier along the Elbe; and Mare- 
schal Schwerin, returning into Silesia, took up his quarters 
in the country of Glatz. In the mean time, the empress- 
queen, finding the force which she had sent out against the 
King of Prussia, was not sufficient to prevent his designs, 
made the necessary requisition to her allies, for the auxili- 
aries they had engaged to furnish. In consequence of 
these requisitions, the czarina, true to her engagements, 
despatched above a hundred thousand of her troops, xvho 
began their march in the month of November, and pro- 
ceeded to the borders of Lithuania, with design particu- 
larly to invade Ducal Prussia, whilst a strong fleet was 
equipped in the Baltic, to aid the operations of this nu- 
merous army. The Austrian army, assembled in Bohemia, 
amounted to upwards of fouiscdre thousand men, com- 
manded bv Prince Charles of Lorraine and IMareschal 
Brown, llie Swedes had not yet openly declared them- 
selves ; but It was well known, that though their king was 
allied in blood and inclination to his Prussian majesty, yet 
the jealousy which the senate of Sweden entertained’ of 
their .sovereign, and the hope of recovering their ancient 
possessions in Pomerania, by means of the present troubles, 
together with their old attachment to Fiance, newly 
cemented by intrigues and subsidies, would certainly in- 
duce them to join the general confederacy. The Duke of 
Mcckleiiboiirg took the same party, and agreed to join the 
Swedish army, when it should be assembled, with six 
thousand meii. Besides all these preparations against the 
King of Prussia, he was, in his quality of elector to Bran- 
deiibourg, put under the ban of the empire by the aulic 
council : declared dejirived of all his rights, privileges, and 
prerogatives; his fiefs were escheated into the excheipier 
of the empire; and all the circles accordingly ordered to 
furnish their respective contingencies for putting this sen- 
tence in execution. 

§ XXVIII. In this dangerous situation, thus menaced 
on all sides, and seemingly on the very brink of inevitable 
destruction, the Prussian monarch owed his preservation 
to Ins own courage and activity. The Russians, knowing 
that the countiy they xvere to pass through on their way to 
Lithuania, would not be able to subsist their piodigious 
numbers, had taken care to furnish themselves with provi- 
sions for their march, depending upon the resources they 
expected to find in Lithuania after their arrival m that 
country. These provisions were exhausted by the time 
they reached the borders of that province, where they found 
themselves suddenly and unexpectedly destitute of sub- 
sistence, either to return back or to proceed forwaid. The 
King of Prussia had, wilh great iirudence and foresight, 
secured plenty to himself, and distress and famine toxins 
enemies, by buying up all the corn and forage of the coun- 
try which tbesc last were entering. Notwithstanding these 
piecautions, his Prussian majesty, to guard as much as 
could be against every possible event, sent a gieat number 
of gunners and matrosses from Pomer.mia to iMemel, with 
three regiments of his troops, to reinforce the garrison of 
that place. He visited all the posts which Ins troops pos- 
sessed in Silesia, and gax'e the necessary orders for their 
security. He repaired to Niess, xxhere he settled with 
Mareschal Schwerin the general plan of the operations c, 
the approaching campaign. There it was agreed, that the 
IMareschaTs army in Silesia, which consisted of fifty thou- 
sand men, should have m constant view the motions of 
the royal army, by which its own were to be regulated, 
that they might both act in concert, as circumstances 
should require. At the same time, other armies were 
assembled by the King of Prussia in Lusatia and Voigt- 

their irruption into Germany might hasten the resolutions of the British 
ministry. 
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land; tuenty thousand men were collected at Zwickaw, 
on the frontiers of Bohemia, towards Esra, under the 
command of Prince Maunce of Anhalt-Dessau ; and 
sixty thousand chosen troojis began their march towards 
Great Zeidhtz, where their head-quarters were settled. In 
tfie meanwhile, the Austrian troops began to form on the 
frontiers of Saxony, where some of their detaehments 
appeared, to watch the motions of the Prussians, who still 
continued to pursue their operations with great activity and 
resolution. All possible care was taken bv the Prussians 
at Dresden to secure a retreat, in case of a defeat. As 
only one regiment of Prussians could be spared to remain 
there in garrison, the burghers were disarmed, their arms 
deposited in the arsenal, and a detachment was posted at 
Konigstein, to oblige that fortress to observe a strict neu- 
trality. All correspondence with the enemy was strictly 
prohibited : and it having been discovered that the Countess 
of Ogilvie, one of the queen’s maids of honour, had dis- 
obeyed his majesty’s commands, she was arrested; but, 
on the queen’s intercession, afterwards released. The 
Countes.s of Bruhl, lady of the Saxon prime minister, was 
also arrested bv his Prussian majestv’s order ; and, on her 
making light of her confinement, and resolving to see com- 
pany, she was ordered to quit the court, and retire fiom 
Saxony. M. Ilenwin, the Fiench minister, was told that 
his piesence was unnecessary at Dresden ; and on his re- 
plying, that his master had commanded him to sta}’, he 
was again desired to depart ; on whicli he thought proper 
to obey. The Count de Wackerbath, minister of the 
cabinet, and grand master of the household of the Prince 
Roval of Poland, was arrested, and conducted to Custrin, 
by the express command of his majesty. The King of 
Prussia having thrown two bridges over the Elbe early in 
the spring, ordered the several districts of the electorate 
of Saxony to supply him with a great number of waggons, 
each drawn by four horses. The circles of Misnia and 
Leipsic were enjoined to furnish four hundred each, and 
the other circles in proportion. 

§ XXIX. While the King of Prussia was taking these 
measures in Saxony, two skirmishes happened on the 
frontiers of Bohemia, between liis troops and the Austri- 
ans. On the twentieth of February, a bod\ of six thou- 
sand Austrians surrounded the little town of Ilirschfeld, 
in Upper Lusatia, garrisoned by a battalion of Prussian 
foot. The first attack was made at four in the morning, 
on two redoubts without the gates, each of which was 
defended by two field-pieces : and though the Austrians 
were several times repulsed, they at last made themselves 
masters of one of the redoubts, and carried off the two 
pieces of cannon. In their retreat they were pursued by 
the Prussians, who fell upon their rear, killed some, and 
took many prisoners ; this affair cost the Austrians at 
least five hundred men. About a fortnight after, the 
Prince of Bevein marched out of Zittau, with a body of 
near nine thousand men, in order to destroy the remaining 
strong holds possessed by the Austiians on the frontiers. 
In this eiyiedition he took the Austrian magazine at Fried- 
land in Bohemia, consisting of nine thousand sacks of 
meal, and great store of ammunition; and, after making 
himself master of Reichenberg, he returned to Zittau. 
The van of Ins troops, consisting of a hundred and fifty 
hussars of the regiment of Putkammer, met with a body 
of six hundred Croats, sustained by two hundred Aus- 
trian dragoons of Bathiania, at their entering Bohemia; 
and immediately fell upon them sword in hand, killed 
about fifty, took thirty horses, and made ten dragoons 
prisoners. The Prussians, it is said, did not lose a single 
man on this occasion ; and two soldiers only were slightly 
wounded, the Austrians having made but a slight resist- 
ance. 

§ XXX. Whatever the conduct of the court of Vienna 
might have been to the allies of Great Britain, still, how- 
ever, proper regard was shown to the subjects of this 
crown : for an edict was published at Florence on the thir- 
teenth of February, wherein liis imperial majesty, as Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, declared his intention of observing the 
most scrupulous neutrality in the then situation of affairs. 
All the ports in that duchy weie accordingly enjoined to 
pay a strict regard to this declaration, in all cases relating 
to the French or English ships in the Mediterranean. The 
4 II 


good effects of this injunction soon appeared; for two 
prizes taken bv the English having put into Porto Ferraro, 
the captains of two French piiv.iieers addi, ssi d I'K-nisehes 
to the co’.ernor, alleginir. that the\ were i quures nl a 
pirate, and lequesting that they might lie obliged to pul to 
sea: hut the goveinor prudentlv replied, th.it, ,is the\ 
came in under English colours, he would protict them; 
and forbade the privateers, at their peiil, to commit aii\ 
violence. They, however, little regaiding the gmernoi's 
orders, prepared for sailing, and sent their boats to cut 
out one of the prizes. The captain, filing at their boats, 
killed one of their men, which alaimmg the sentinels, 
notice was sent to the governor; and he, m consequence, 
ordered the two privateers immediately to depart. The 
conduct of the Dutch was rather cautious than spirited 
Whilst his Prussian majesty was employed on the side of 
Bohemia and Saxony, the French auxiliaries began their 
march to harass his defenceless territoiies in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Low Countries, A fiee passage was 
demanded of the States-gencral through Namur and 
Maestricht, for the provisions, ammunition, and artillery 
belonging to this new army; and though the English 
ambassador remonstrated against their compliance, and 
represented it as a breach" of the ncutralit\ their high 
mightinesses declared they would observe, yet, after some 
hesitation, the demand. was granted ; and their inability to 
prevent the passage of the French tioops, should it be at- 
tempted by fores, pleaded in excuse of their conduct. 

§ XXXI. Scarcely had the French array, commanded 
by the Prince de Soubise, set foot in the territories of 
Juliers and Cologn, when they found themselves in pos- 
session of the duchy of Cleves and the country of Maick, 
where all things were left open to them, the Prussians, 
who evacuated their posts, taking tlieir route along the 
river Lippe, in order to join some regiments from Magde- 
bourg, who weie sent to f.icilitate their repeat. The dis- 
tressed inhabitants, thus exposed to the calamities of war 
from an unprovoked enemy, were instantly ordered to 
furnish contributions, forage, and piovisions for the use of 
their invaders ; and, what was still inoie terrifying to them, 
tlie partisan Fischer, whose cruelties, the last war, they 
still remembeied with horror, was again let loose upon 
them by the inhumanity of the empress-queen. Wesel 
was immediately occupied by the French : Emmenck and 
Masejk soon shared the same fate; and the city of Gtiel- 
dres was besieged, the Prussians seeming resolved to 
defend this last place : to which end they ^ened the 
sluices, and laid the countrv under watei 'Those who 
retreated, filing off to the north-west of Padeiboi n, enteied 
the country of Ritberg, the property of Count Cauiiitz 
Ritberg, great chancellor to the empress-queen. After 
taking his castle, in which they found thirty pieces of 
cannon, they raised contributions in the district, to the 
amount of forty thousand crowns. As the Prussians re- 
tired, the Fiench took possession of the countiy thev 
quitted 111 the name of the empress-queen, whose commis- 
sary attended them for that purpose. The general lendez- 
vous of these troops, under Prince Soubise, was appointed 
at Neuss, in the electorate of Cologn, where a large body 
of French was assembled by the first of April The 
Austrians, in their turn, were not idle. Mareschal Broun 
visited the fortifications of Brinn and Konmgsgratz ; re- 
viewed the army of the late Prince Picolomini, now' under 
the command of General Serbelloni ; and put his own 
army in march for Kostlitz on the Elbe, where he proposed 
to establish his head-quarters. 

§ XXXII. During the recess of the armies, while the 
rigours of winter forced them to suspend their hostile 
operations, and the greatest preparations were making to 
open the campaign with all possible vigour. Count Bes- 
tucheff, great chancellor of Russia, wTOte a circular letter 
to the primate, senators, and ministers of the republic of 
Poland, setting forth, “ That the Empress of Russia was 
extremely affected with the King of Poland’s distress, 
which she thought could not but excite the compassion of 
all other powers, but more especially of his allies : that the 
fatal consequences which might result from the rasii step 
taken by the King of Prussia, not only witli respect to the 
tranquillity of Europe in general, but of each power in 
paiticular, and more especially of the neighbouring coun- 
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tries, were so evident, that the interest and safet)’ of the 
several princes rendered itabsolutely necessary they should 
mahe it a common cause ; not only to obtain proper satis- 
taction for those courts whose dominions had been so 
unjustly attacked, but likewise to prescribe such bounds 
to the Kins: of Prussia, as might secure tliem from any 
future apprehensions from so enterprising and restless a 
neighbour: that with this view, the empress «as detei- 
mined to assist the King of Poland rvith a considerable 
body of troojis, which were actually upon their march,’’ 
under the command of General Apraxin ; and that, as 
there would be an absolute necessity for their marching 
through part of the territories of Poland, her imperial 
majesty hoped the republic would not fail to facilitate 
their march as much as possible. She further recom- 
mended to the republic, to take some salutary measures 
for fiustrating the designs of the King of Prussia, and 
restoring harmony among themselves as the most con- 
ducive measure to" these good purposes. In this, however, 
the Poles were so far from following her advice, that 
though sure of being sacrificed m this contest, which side 
soever pi availed, they divided into parties with no less zeal, 
than if they had as much to hope from the prevalence of 
one side, as to fear fiom that of the other. Some of the 
Palatines weie for denying a jiassage to the Russians, and 
others weie for nflbrdnig them the utmost assistance in 
their power. With this cause of contention, others of a 
more private nature fatally concurred, by means of a 
misunderstanding between the Prince Czartorinski and 
Count Mmsnec. Almost every inhabitant of Warsaw was 
involved m tiie quarrel ; and the violence of these factions 
was so great, tliat scarce a night passed without blood- 
shed ; many dead bodies, chiefly Saxons, being found in 
the streets every morning. 

5 XXXIII. In the mean time, Great Brit.ain, unsettled 
in her ministry and councils at homo, unsuccessful in her 
attempts abro.id,.]udgirig peace, if it could be obtained on 
just and honourable terms, more eligible than a continental 

war, proposed several expedients to the empress-queen 
for restoring the tranquillity of Germany; but lier answer 

was, “ Tliat. whenever she perceived tliat tlie exiicdients 
proposed would indemnify lier for the extiaordmary ex- 
penses she had incurred in her own defence, repair the 
lieavy losses sustained by her ally the King of Poland, and 
aflbrd a proper security for their future safety, she would 
be ready to give the same proofs she had always given of 
lier desire to lestore peace; but it could not be expected 
she should listen to expedients, of which the King of 
Prussia was to reap tlie whole advantage, after having 
begun the war, and wasted the dominions of a prince, who 
relied for his security upon the faith of treaties, and the 
appearance of harmony between them.” Upon the receipt 
of this answer, the court of London made several (irojiosals 
to tlie czarina, to interpose as mediatrix between the courts 
of Vienna and Berlin; but they were rejected witli marks 
of displeasure and lesentment. When Sir Charles Ilan- 
Iniry Willi.ams, the British ambassador, continued to urge 
his solicitations very strongly, and even with some hints of 
menaces, an answer was delivered to him by order of the 
empress, purporting, That her imperial majesty was 
astonished at liis demand, after he had already been made 
acquainted with the measures she had taken to efiect a 
reconciliation between the courts of Vienna and Berlin. 
He might easily conceive, as matters were then situated, 
that the earnestness with which he now urged the same 
proposition must necessarily surprise her imperial majesty, 
as it showed but little regard to her former declaration. 
The empress, therefore, commanded his excellency to be 
iold, that .as her intentions contained in her first answer 
remained absolutely invariable, no ulterior propositions for 
a mediation would be listened to: and that as for the 
menaces made use of by his excellency, and particularly 
tliat the King of Prussia himself would soon attack the 
Russian army, such threats served onlv to weaken the 
ambassador’s proposals ; to confirm still more, were it 
possible, the empress in her resolutions ; to justifv them 
to the whole world, and to render the King of Prussia 
more blamable.” 
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§ XXXIV. Tlie season now drawing on in which the 
troops of the contending powers would be able to take the 
field, and the alarming progress of the Russians being 
happily stopped, his Prussian majesty, whose maxim it 
lias always been to keep the sent of war as far as possible 
from liis own dominions, resolved to carry it into Bohemia, 
and there to attack the Austrians on all sides. To this end 
he ordered his armies in Saxony, Misnia, Lusatia, and 
Silesia, to enter Bohemia in four different and opposite 
places, nearly at the same time. The first of these he 
commanded in person, assisted by Mareschal Keith ; the 
second was led by Prince Maurice of Anhalt-Dessau, the 
third by Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick-Bevern, and the 
fourth by Mareschal Schwerin. In consequence of this 
plan, Mareschal Schwerin’s army entered Bohemia on the 
eighteenth of April, in five columns at ns many different 
places. The design was so well concerted, that the 
Austrians had not the least suspicion of their approach 
till they were past tlie frontiers, and then they filled the 
dangerous defile of Gulder-Oeise with pandours, to dis- 
pute that passage ; but they were no sooner discovered, 
than two battalions of Prussian grenadiers attacked them 
with their bayonets fixed, and routed them. The Prince 
of Anhalt passed the frontiers, from Misnia, and penetrated 
into Bohemia on the twenty-first of April without any re- 
sistance. The Prince of Bevern, on tlie twentieth of the 
same month, having marched at the head of a body of tlie 
army, which was in Lusatia, from the quarters of canton- 
ment in Zittan, possessed himself immediately of the first 
post on the frontier of Bohemia, at Krouttau and Grasen- 
stein, without tlje loss of a single man ; drove away the 
enemy the same day from Kratzen, and proceeded to 
Machendorf, near Reichenberg. The same morning Put- 
kammer’s hussars, who formed part of a corps, com- 
manded bv a colonel and major, routed some hundreds of 
the enemy’s cuirassiers, posted before Cochlin, under the 
conduct of Prince Lichtenstein, took three officers and 
upwards of sixty horse prisoners, and so dispered the rest, 
that they were scarcely able to rally near Kratzen. Night 
coming on, obliged tlie troops to remain in the open air 
till the next morning, when, at break of day, the Piussians 
marched in two columns by Ilabendorf, towards the 
enemy’s army, amounting to twenty-eight thousand men, 
commanded by Count Konigseg, and posted near Reich- 
senberg. As soon as the troops were formed, they advanced 
towards the enemy’s cavalry, drawn up in three lines of 
about thirty squadrons. Tlie two wings were sustained by 
the infantry, which was posted among felled trees and in- 
trencliments The Prussians immediately cannonaded the 
enemy’s cavalry, who received it with resolution, having 
on their right hand a village, and on their left a wood, 
where they had intrenched themselves. But the Prince of 
Bevern having caused fifteen squadrons of dragoons of the 
second line to advance, and the wood on his right to be 
attacked at the same time by the battalions of grenadiers 
of Kalilden and of Moellendorf, and by the regiment of the 
Prince of Prussia, his dragoons, who by clearing the 
ground, and possessing the intrenchment, had their flanks 
covered, entirely routed the enemy’s cavalry. In the 
mean time Colonel Putkammer and Major Schenfeld, with 
their hussars, though flanked by the enemy’s artillery, 
gave the Austrian horse-grenadie’rs a very warm reception, 
whilst General Lestewitz. with the left wung of the Prus- 
sians, attacked the redoubts that covered^ Reichsenberg. 
Though there were many defiles and rising grounds to 
pass, all occupied by the Austrians, yet the regiment of 
Darmstadt forced the redoubt, and piit to flight and pur- 
sued the enemy, after some discharge of their artillery .and 
small arms, from one eminence to another, for the distance 
of a mile, when they left, off the pursuit. The action 
beg.an at half an hour after six, and continued till eleven. 
About one thousand of the Austrians were killed and 
wounded, among the former were General Porporati and 
Count Hohenfelds, and among the latter Prince Lichten- 
stein and Count Mansfield. 'Twenty of their officers and 
four hundred soldiers were taken prisoners, and they also 
lost three standards. On the side of the Prussians seven 
subalterns, and .about a hundred men, were killed, and 
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sixtren officers and a hundred and fifty men wounded. 
Alter this battle Hlareschal Schwerin joined the Prince of 
Be' ern, made himself master of the greatest part of the 
circle of Buntzlau, and took a considerable magazine from 
the Austiians, whom he dislodsed. The Prince Anhalt- 
De^sau, with his corps, drew near the Kim; of Prussia’s 
army ; then the latter advanced as far as Budin, from 
"hence the Austrians, who had an advantageous camp 
there, letired to Weslwarn, half-'vay bet'veen Budtn and 
Prague ; and his Prussian ma jesty having passed the Egra, 
his army and that of Mareschal Sch'venn weie so situated 
as to be able to act jointly. 

§ XXXV. These advantages "ere hut a prelude to a 
much more decisive victorv, which the king himself gain- 
ed a few days after. Preparing to enter Bohemia, at a 
distance from any of the corps commanded by his gene- 
rals, he made a movement as if he had intended to march 
touards Egra. Tlie enemy, deceived by this feint, and 
imagining he was going to execute some design, distinct 
fiom the object of other aimies, detached a body of twenty 
thousand men to obsene his motions; then he made a 
sudden and masterly movement to the left, by which he 
cut off all communication between that detachment and 
the main army of the Austrians, which having been lein- 
forced by the army of iMoravia, by the remains of the 
corps lately defeated by the Duke of Beveni,and by seve- 
ral regiments of the garrison of Prague, amounted to near 
a hundred thousand men. They were strongly intrenched 
on the banks of the Moldaw, to the north of Prague, in a 
camp so fortified by eiery advantage of nature, and every 
contrivance of art, as to be deemed almost impregnable. 
The left wing of the Austiians, thus situated, "as guarded 
by the mountains of Ziscka, and the right extended as far 
as Ileiboholi : Prince Chailes of Lorraine and Mareschal 
Bro'vn, "ho commanded them, seemed determined to 
maintain this advantageous post ; but the King of Prussia 
overlooked all difficulties Having thrown several bridges 
over the Moldaw on the fifth of iMay, he passed that river 
on the morning of the sixth, with 'thirty thousand men, 
leaving the rest of the army under the command of the 
Prince of Anhalt Dessau ; and being immediately joined 
by the troops under Mareschal Schwerin and the Prince 
of Be'ern, resolved to attack the enemy on the same day. 
In consequence of this resolution, his army filed off on 
the left by Potschernitz ; and at the 'ame time Count 
Brown wheeled to the right, to avoid being flanked. Tlie 
Prussians continued thetr march to Bichwitz, traversing 
several defiles and morasses, which for a little time sepa- 
rated the infantry from the rest of the army. The foot 
began the attack too iirecipitately, and were at first re- 
pulsed, butthey soon recovered themselves. Whilethe King 
of Pnissia took the enemy in flank, Maieschal Schwerin 
advanced to a marshy ground, which suddenly stop- 
ping his army, threatened to disconcert the whole plan of 
operation. In this emergency, he immediately dismounted, 
and taking the standard of the regiment in his hand, 
boldly entrred the morass, crying out, “ Let all brave 
Piussians follow me.” Inspired by the example of this 
gieat commander, now eighty-two years of age, all the 
troops pressed forward, and though he was unfortunately 
killed by the first fire, their ardour abated not till they had 
totally defeated the enemy. Thus fell Mareschal Schwerin, 
loaded "ith years and glory, an officer whose superior 
talents in the military art had been displayed in a long 
course of faithful service. In the meantime, the Prussian 
infantrv, which had been separated in the march, forming 
themselves afresh, rene'ved the attack on the enemy’s right, 
and entirely broke it, while their cavalry, after tluee 
charges, obliged that of the Austrians to letire in great 
confusion, the centre being at the same time totally routed. 
The left wing of the Prussians then marched immediately 
towards Michely, and being there joined by the horse, re- 
nerved their attack, while tlie enemy were retreating hastily 
to'vards Saszawar. Meanwhile the troops on the right o( 
the Prussian army attacked the remains of the left wing 
of the Austrians, and made themselves masters of three 
batteries. But the behaviour of the infantry in the last 
attack was so successful, as to leave little room for this 
part of the cavalry to act. Prince Henry of Prussia, and 
the Prince of Bevern, signalized themselves on this occa- 
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Sion m storming two batteries ; Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick took'the left wing of the Austiians in flank, 
while the king wdth his left, and a body of cavalry , secmeil 
the passage of the Moldaw. In short, after a veiy long 
and obstinate engagement, and many signal examples of 
'clonr on both sides, the Austrians weie fori.ed to abandon 
the field of battle, leaving behind sixty pieces of cannon, 
all their tents, baggage, military ch&f, and, in a uord, 
their "hole camp. Ti'c "'eight of the battle fell upon the 
right wing of the Austrians, the remains of which, to the 
amount of ten or t'velve thousand men, fled towards Be- 
neschau, where they afterwards assembled under i\I. Piet- 
nach, general of horse. The infantiy letired towards 
Prague, and threw themselves into that citv with their 
commanders, Prince Charles of Lorraine and Mareschal 
Brown ; out they were much harassed in their retreat by 
a detachment of the Prussians under Mareschal Keith. 
The Prussians took, on this occasion, ten standards, and 
upwards of four thousand prisoners, thirty of whom were 
officers of rank. Their loss amounted to about two thou- 
sand five hundred killed, and about tinee thousand 
wounded. Among the former weie General d’Amstel, the 
Prince of Holstein-Beck, the Colonels Goltze and Man- 
stem, and Lieutenant-Colonel Boke. Among the latter, 
the Generals Wenterfield, De la hlothe, Feuque, Ilaut- 
charmoy, Blackensee, and Plettenberg. The number of 
the killed and wounded on the side of the Austrians was 
much greater. Among these last was Mareschal Brown, 
who received a wound, which, from the chagrin he suffer- 
ed, rather than fiom its own nature, proved mortal. The 
day after the battle, Colonel Meyer was detached with a 
battalion of Prussian pandours, and four hundred hussars, 
to destroy a very considerable and valuable magazine of 
the Austrians at Pilsen, and this service he performed. 
IJe also completed the destruction of several others of less 
importance; by the loss of which, however, all possibility 
of subsistence was cut off Iroin any succours the Austrians 
might have expected from the empire. 

§ XXXVI. The Prussians, follo'vmg their blow, imme- 
diately invested Prague on both sides of the i iver, the king 
comm'andmg on one side, and Mareschal Keith on the 
other. In four days the whole city was surrounded with 
lines and intrenchmenLs, by "Inch all communication 
from without was entirely cut off: Prince Charles of Lor- 
raine and Maresclial Brown, the two Princes of Saxony, 
the Prince of Modena, the Duke d’Aremberg, Count 
Lacy, and several other persons of great distinction, were 
shut up within tlie walls, together with above twenty 
thousand of the Austrian army, who had taken refuge i'n 
Prague after their defeat. Every thing continued quiet 
on both sides, scarce a cannon-shot being fired by either 
for some time after this blockade was formed : and in the 
meantime after this blockade made themselves masters of 
Cziscaberg, an eminence which commands the town, where 
the Austrians had a strong redoubt, continuing likewise 
to strengthen their works. Already they had made a sally, 
and taken some other ineffeetual steps to recover this 
post; but a more decisive stroke was necessary. Accord- 
ingly, a design was formed of attacking the Prussian army 
in the night with a body of twelve thousand men, to be 
sustained by all the grenadiers, volunteers, pandours, and 
Ilungarian inlantry. In case an imnression could be 
made on the king’s lines, it was intenaed to open a way, 
sword in hand, through the camp of the besiegers, and to 
ease Prague of the multitude of forces locked up useless 
within the walls, serving only to consume the provisions 
of the garrison, and hasten the surrender of the place. 
Ilanpily a deserter gave the Prince of Prussia intelligence 
of the enemy’s design about eleven o’clock at night. Pro- 
per measures were immediately taken for their leception, 
and in less than a quarter of an hour the whole army was 
under arms. This design was conducted with so much 
silence, that though the Prussians were warned of it, thev 
could discover nothing before the enemy had charged their 
advanced posts. Their attack was begun on the side of 
the little town, against Mareschal Keith’s camp, and the 
left wing of the Prussian army encamped on the Moldaw. 
From hence it is probable the’ Austrians proposed not only 
to destroy the batteries that were raising, but to attack the 
bridges of communication which the Prussians thie v over 
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the IMold.uv, :il ;iboiit a (niarter of a Clermaii nnlu tiliotu 
■ukI below Pi.i;;ue, at llraiiii; and Podbaba. The ■rreatC'l 
al.iini lic_;;in alioiil tuo o'clock, when the cnenij hoped to 
liaM’ come silently and unexpectedly upon the tinner^, but 
they had lelt work about a quarter of an houi before. At 
the report of the first piece which they fired, the piquet of 
the third battalion of J’rtissian guards, to the miinber of a 
hundred men, who marched out of the camp to sustain 
the body which covered the works, was thrown into some 
confusion, from the darkness of the night, which nrerented 
tlicir distinguishing the Austrian tioops from their own. 
Lieutenant Jork, detached with two platoons to icconnoitre 
the enemy, attempting to discover their disposition by' 
kindling a fire. Captain Rodig, by the light of this file, 
peiceived the enemy’s situation, immediately foimed the 
design of falling upon them m flank, and gave oideis to 
Ins men to fiie in platoons, winch tliey performed, mutually 
repeating the signal given by their commander. The 
enemy fled with the greater piecipitation, as they were 
ignorant of the weakness of the piquet, and as the shouting 
of the Piussian soldiers made them mistake it for a numer- 
ous body. iMany ol them deseited, many took shelter in 
Pragde, and many more were driven into the river and 
drowned. At the same time tins attack began, a regiment 
of horse grenadiers fell upon a redoubt winch the Prus- 
sians had thiovvn up, supported by the Hungarian infantry ; 
they leturned three times to the assault, and were as often 
beat back by the Prussians, whom they found it impos- 
sible to dislodge ; though Pnnee Ferdinand of Brunswick’s 
battalion, which guarded this post, suffered extremely. 
During this attack the enemy kept an incessant fire with 
their musketry upon the whole front of the Prussians, fiom 
the convent of St. Margaret to the river. At three in the 
morning the Prussians quitted then camp to engage the 
enemy. The battalion of Pannewitz attacked a building 
called the Red-house, situated at the bottom of the de- 
clivity before Wellastowitz. The pandoiiis, who had 
taken possession of this house, fired upon them incessantly 
from all the doors and windows until they were dislodged ; 
and the Prussian battalions were obliged to sustain the 
fire both of cannoti and musketry for'above two hours, 
when the enemy retired to the city, except the pandours, 
who again took possession of the Red-house, which the 
Prussians were forced to abandon, because the artillery of 
Prague kept a continued fire upon it from the moment it 
was known to be in their hands. The Austrians left be- 
hind them many dead and wounded, besides deserters; 
and the Prussians, notwithstanding ' the loss of several 
officers and private men, made sbme prisoners. Prince 
Ferdinand, the King of Prussia’s youngest brother, had a 
horse killed under him, and was slightly wounded in 
the face. 

§ XXXVII. The Prussian works being completed, and 
heavy artillery arrived, four batteries, erected on the banks 
of the Moldaw, began to play with gieat fury. Near three 
hundred bombs, besides an infinity of ignited balls, were 
thrown into the city in the space of twenty-four hours. 
The scene was lamentable : houses, men, ' and horses, 
wrapped in flames, and reduced to ashes. The confusion 
within, together with the want of proper artillery and am- 
munition, obliged the Austrians to cease firing, and fur- 
nished his Prussian majesty with all the opportunitv he 
could wish of pouring destruction upon this unfoitiinate 
city. The horrors of war seemed to have extinguished the 
principles of humanity. No regard was paid to the di.s- 
tress of the inhabitants ; the Austrians obstinately main- 
tained possession, and the Prussians practised every stra- 
tagem, every barbarous refinement, that constitutes the 
military art, to oblige them to capitulate. After the con- 
flagration had lasted three days, and consumed a prodigious 
number of buildings, the principal inhabitants, burghers, 
and clergy, perceiving their city on the point of being 
1 educed to a heap of rubbish, besought the commander, 
111 a body, to hearken to terms ; but he was deaf to the 
voice of pity, and instead of being moved with their sup- 
))licatioiis, diove out twelve thousand peisons, the least 
useful m defending the city. These, by order of his Prus- 
sian majesty', were again forced back, which soon pioduced 
so great a scarcity of provision within the walls, that the 
Austrians were reduced to the necessity of eating horse- 
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fle->h, forty hor^v; being daily distributed to the troop^, 
and the s.iine loud sold at four-pence a pound to the m- 
habitairts. However, as there still rciiiamed gre.it .ibuiul- 
ance of corn, they' were far from being brought to the hist 
extremity. Two vigorous and well coiiducttd sallies were 
made, but they proved unsuccessful. The only advaiit.ige 
resulting from them, was the perpetual alarm in which 
they kept the Prussian camp, and the vigilance required to 
guard against the attacks of a numerous, resolute, and 
desperate g.irrisoii. 

§ XXX\ HI. W hatever difficulties might have attended 
the conquest of Prague, certain it is, that the affairs of the 
empress-queen were m the most critical and desperate 
situation. Her gi.md army dispersed in parties, and fly- 
ing for subsistence m small corps; their piinces and com- 
manders coo|ied up in Prague; that capital m imminent 
danger of being taken ; the floiirislimg kingdom of Bohe- 
mia ready to fall into the hands of the conqueror ; a con- 
siderable army on the jioint of surrendering prisoners of 
war ; all the queen’s hereditary dominions open and ex- 
posed ; the whole fertile tract of country from Egra to the 
jMoldaw in actual possession of the Prussians ; the distance 
to the archduchy of Austria not very considerable, and 
secured only by the Danube ; Vienna under the utmost 
apprehensions of a siege, and the imperial family ready to 
take refuge m Hungary ; the Prussian forces deemed in- 
vincible, and the sanguine friends of that monarch already 
sharing with him, m imagination, the spoils of the ancient 
and illustrious house of Austria. Such was the aspect of 
affairs, and such the difficulties to be combated, when 
Leopold, Count Daim, was appointed to the command of 
the Austrian forces, to stem the toiient of disgrace, and 
turn the fortune of the war. This general, tutored by long 
experience under the best officers of Europe, ami the pai- 
ticular favourite of the great Kevenhuller, was non, for tlie 
first time, raised to act in chief, at the head of an aimv, on 
which depended the fate of Austria and the empire. Born 
of a noble family, lie relied solely upon his own meiit, 
without soliciting court favour; he aspired after the highest 
preferment, and succeeded by mere dint of supenoi worth. 
His progress from the station of a subaltern was slow and 
silent; lirs promotion to the chief command was received 
with universal esteem and applause. Cautioins, steady, 
penetrating, and sagacious, he was opposed as another 
Fabiiis to the modern Hannibal, to check the fiie and 
vigour of that monarch by prudent foresight and wary 
circumspection. Arriving at Bmmischbrod, within a fevv 
miles of Prague, the day after the late defeat, lie halted to 
collect the fugitiv'e corps and broken lemanis of the Aus- 
trian army, and soon drew together a force so considerable, 
as to attract the notice of Ins Prussian iiiajestv, who de- 
tached the Prince of Bevern, with twenty battalions, and 
thirty squadrons, to attack him before numbers should 
render him formidable. Daun was too prudent to giv'e 
battle, with dispirited troops, to an army flushed with 
v'lctory. He retired on the first advice that the Prussians 
were advancing, and took post at Kolin, where he in- 
trenched himself strongly', opened the way for the dailv 
supply of recruits sent to liis army, and inspired the gar- 
rison of Prague with fresh courage, m expectation of being 
soon relieved. Here he kept close within liis cam|), 
divided the Prussian force, by obliging the king to emplov 
near half his army in watching his designs, weakened Ins 
efforts against Prague, harassed the enemy by cutting off 
their convoys, and restored, by degrees, the langnishmg 
and almost desponding spirits of his troops, l^erfeclly 
acquainted with the ardour and discipline of the Prussian 
forces, with the enterprising and impetuous disposition ol 
that monarch, and sensible that his situation would piovo 
iiksome and embai'rassing to the enemy, he impi'-,”-'] it 
to the best advantage, seemed to foresee all the conse- 
quences, and directed everv measure to pioduce them. 
Thus he retarded the enemy’s operations, and assiduously 
avoided precipitating an action until the Prussian vigour 
should be exhausted, their strength impaired by losses 
and desertion, the first fire and ardour of their genius ex- 
tinguished by continual fatigue and mce.ssant alarms, and 
until the impression made on his own men, bv the late 
defeat, should, in some degree, be effaced. The event 
justified Daun’s conduct. His army grew every day more 
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numerous, while his Prussian mnjesty began to express tlie 
utmost impatience at the length of the siege. When that 
monarch first invested Prague, it was on the presumption 
that the numerous forces within the walls would, by con- 
suming all the provision, oblige it to surrender m a few 
days; but perceiving that the Austrians had still a con- 
siderable quantity of corn, that Count Daun’s army was 
daily increasing, and would soon be powerful enough not 
only to cope with the detachment under the Prince of Be- 
vern, but in a condition to raise the siege, he determined 
to give the count battle with one part of his army, while 
he kept Prague blocked up with the other. The Austrians, 
amounting now to sixty thousand men, were deeply in- 
trenched, and defended by a numerous train of artillery, 
placed on redoubts and batteries erected on the most ad- 
vantageous posts. Every accessible part of the cam]> rvas 
fortified witli lines and heavy pieces of battering cannon, 
and the foot of the bills secured by difficult defiles. Yet, 
strong as this situation might appear, formidable as the 
Austrian forces certainly were, his Prussian majesty un- 
dertook to dislodge them with a body of horse and foot 
not exceeding thirty-two thousand men. 

§ XXXIX. On the thirteenth day of June, the King of 
Prussia quitted the camp before Piague, escorted by a few 
battalions and squadrons, with which he joined the Prince 
of Bevern at Milkowitz. Mareschal Keith, it is said, strenu- 
ously opposed this measure, and advised either raising the 
siege entirely, and attacking the Austrians with the united 
forces of Prussia, or postponing the attack on the camp at 
Kolin, until his majesty should either gam possession of 
the city, or some attempts should be made to oblige him 
to quit his posts. From either measure an advantage would 
have resulted. With his whole army he might probably 
have defeated Count Daun, or at least have obliged him to 
retreaf Had he continued within his lines at Prague, the 
Austrian general cou.d not have constrained him to raise 
the siege without losing his own advantageous situation,and 
giving battle upon terms nearly equal. But the king, elated 
with .success, impetuous in his valour, and confident of the 
superiority of his own tioops in point of discipline, thought 
all resistance must sink under the weight of Ins victorious 
arm, and yield to that courage which had already sur- 
mounted such difficulties, disregarded the raareschal’s sage 
counsel, and marched up to the attack undaunted, and 
even assured of success. By the eighteenth the two armies 
were in sight, and his majesty found that Count Daun 
had not only fortified his camp with all the heavy cannon 
of Olrnutz, but was strongly reinforced with troops from 
Moravia and Austria, which had joined him after the king’s 
departure from Prague. He found the Austrians drawn 
up in three lines upon the high grounds between Genlitz 
and St. John the Baptist. Difficult as it was to approach 
their situation, the Prussian infantry marched up with 
firmness, while shot was poured like hail from the enemy’s 
batteries, and began the attack about three in the afternoon. 
They drove the Austrians with irresistible intrepiditv from 
two eminences secured with heavy cannon, and two vil- 
lages defended by several battalions; but, in attacking the 
third eminence, were flanked by the Austrian cavalry, bv 
grape shot poured from the batteries ; and, after a violent 
conflict, and prodigious loss of men, thrown into disordei. 
Animated with the king’s presence, they rallied, and re- 
tuined with double ardour to the charge, but weie a second 
time repulsed. Seven times successively did Prince Ferdin- 
and renew the attack, peiforming every dutv of a great gene- 
ral and valiant soldier, though always with the same fortune. 
The inferiority of the Prussian infantry, the disadvantages of 
ground, where the cavalry could not act, the advantageous 
situation of the eneiny, their numerous artillery, their in- 
ti enchmeiits, numbers, and obstinacy, joined to tbe skill 
and conduct of their general, all conspired to defeat the 

c “ Tlip imperial prenadiers. sa>s lie, are an admiraMe corps, one 
hundred conipamesdeteniled a nsnip pround, \s Inch m> host inf.intry could 
notcarr>. I erdinand, wlio coniinanded Ihf m, leiunied se'en tunes (t the 
charge ; liiit to no purpose. At first he mastered a lMttej> , hut could not 
hold If. the enem> hid the ad\anfape nt a mimeiotis and \vcll-ser\ed 
artillery. It did honour to J.u htenstt ni, who lia<l the direction. Only the 
Prussian anii> can dispute U with him. l\Jy infantM wtie too few. All 
iny cavalrs were piestntand idlespcM rators, excepting ahold push my 
household troops and some dragoons. 1 erdinaiul attached w ithout powder , 
the enemy, in return, wcie not sparing of flieirs. I liey had flie adxanhage 
ot a 1 ising ground, of infieiiclimenfs, and of a protiiiiious artiner\ . Se'e- 
ral of my regiments wcie repiiLtd with imisketri . Henr> perfomied 


hopes of the Prussians, to surmounttheir valoui,and oblige 
them to retreat. The king then made a last and hirious 
effort, at the head of 'he cavalry, on the mcini’s left wing, 
but with as little success as all the former attacks. Evei \ 
effort was made, and every attempt was pioductivc onl\ 
of greater losses and misfortunes. At last, after exposing 
his person in the most perilous situations, his Prussian 
majesty drew off his forces fiom the field of battle, retiring 
in such good order, in sight of the enemy, as pievented a 
pursuit, or tbe loss of his artillery and baggage. Almost 
all the officers on either side distinguished themselves ; 
and Count Daun, whose conduct emulated that of bis 
Prussian majesty, received two slight wounds, and had a 
horse killed under him. The losses of both armies were 
very considerable: on that of the Prussians, the killed 
and wounded amounted to eight thousand; less iieriii- 
cious, however, to bis majesty’s cause than the frequent 
deseitioiis, and other innumerable ill consequences that 
ensued. 

§ XL. When tbe Prussian army arrived at Nimburgli, 
his maje.sty, leaving the command with the Prince of 
Bevern, took horse, and, escorted by twelve or fourteen 
hussars, set out for Piague, where he arrived next morning, 
without halting, after having been the whole preceding 
day on horseback. Immediately he gave orders for send- 
ing offhis artillery, ammunition, and baggage ; these were 
executed with so much expedition, that the tents were 
struck, and the army on their march, before the garrison 
were informed of the king’s defeat. Thus terminated the 
battle of Kolin and siege of Prague, in which the acknow- 
ledged errors of his Piusian majesty were, in some mea- 
sure, atoned by the candour with which he owned his 
mistake, both m a letter to the Earl Maresclial,'= and in con- 
versation with seveinl of Ins general officers. Most people, 
indeed, imagined the king highly blamable for checking 
the ardour of his troops to stop and lay siege to Prague. 
They thought he should have pursued Ins conquests, ovei- 
run Austria, Moravia, and all the hereditary dominions, 
from which alone the empress-queen could draw speedy 
succours. A body of twenty or tliirtv tliousand men 
would have blocked up Prague, while the remainder ol 
the Prussian forces might have obliged the imperial family 
to retiie from Vienna, and effectually prevented Count 
Daun from assembling another army. It was imiversnllv 
expected he would have bent Ins march straight to the 
capital ; hut he dreaded leaving the numerous army in 
Prague behind, and it was of great impott.ince to com- 
plete the conquest of Bohemia. The Prince of Prussia 
marched ail night with Ins corps to Ninibnrgh, where he 
joined the Prince of Bevern, and Mareschal Keith re- 
treated next day. Count Brown having died helorc, of 
the wounds he received on the sixth of May, Prince Cliarles 
of Lorraine sallied out with a large body of Austrians, 
and attacked the rear of ihe Prussians ; but did no further 
mischief than killing about two hundred of their men. 
Tlie siege of Prague being thus raised, the iniprisom d 
Aiistiians received tl.eir deliverer, Count Daun, with in- 
expressible joy, and their united forces heeame greatly 
superior to those of the King of Prussia, who was in a 
short lime obliged to evacuate Bohemia, and take refiig>' 
in Saxony. The Austrians harassed him as much as jics- 
silile in his retreat; hut their armies, though superior iii 
numbers, were not in a condition, from their late suflerings, 
to make any decisive attempt upon him, as the fiontiers of 
Saxony abound with situations easily defended. 

§ XLI. Having thus described the progress of the Prus- 
sians in Bohemia, we must cast our eyes on the transac- 
tions which distinguished the campaign in V'estphalia. 
To guard against tlie storm which menaced Hanover in'pai- 
ticular, orders were transmitted thither to reciuit the troops 
that had been sent back from England, to augment each 

wondors. 1 treinhlc tor my worth> tirothers , they arc too hiave. rorfuiie 
turned her back on me this daj . I ouf’ht to ha\e expected it , site is ^ fe 
male, and I am no caliant. In Fact. I oujihl to have had more intanir> 
Success, my dear lord, otten occasions desiructue confidence. Iwentv 
lour b ittahons were not suflicient to clisIoHjre sixtv tlmusanil men from an 
advantaiieous post. Anotlier time we will do better. What say \nti of 
(his It ac'ue, which has (ml> Mie iVIarqiiis ot Brandenhur!? for its ohiirt^ 
'I lie I'll at elector would be surprised fo si e his crandson at war with the 
Biissians, thp Austiians, .dmost all Germ. my, and a Imndred ihoiisand 
1 reiicli Huxiliant<t. I 1 now imf whctliei it would bo disgrace in me to 
suhinir, hut I .uii sure theic will he no slo)> m \anf|iu«liin? me ’* 
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compaoy, to lemount the cavalry with the utmost expedi- 
tion ; not to suffer any horses to be conveyed out of the 
electorate ; to furnish the magazines in that country with 
all thin;;s necessary for fifty thousand men. 01 these 
twenty-six thousand were to be Hanoverians ; and, in con- 
sequence of engagements entered into for that jiurpose, 
twelve thousand Hessians, six thousand Brunswickcrs, 
two thousand Saxe Gothans, and a thousand Lunen- 
burghers, to be joined by a considerable body of Prussians, 
the whole commanded by his rojal highness the Duke of 
Cumberland. The King of England, having imblished a 
manifesto, dated at Hanover, specifying his motives for 
taking the field in Westphalia, the troops of the confede- 
lated states that weie to compose the allied army, under 
the name of an army of observation, began to assemble 
with all possible diligence near Bielefeldt. Tliither the 
generals, appointed to command the several divisions, re- 
paired, to settle the plan of opciations with their com- 
mander, the Duke of Cumberland, who, having left Lon- 
don on the ninth of Apiil, armed on the sixteenth at 
Hanover, and fiom thence repaired to the army, which, 
having been joined by three Prussian regiments that re- 
tired fioin csel, consisted of thirty-seven battalions and 
thiity-four squadrons. Of these six battalions and six 
squadrons were ]iosted at Bielefeldt, under the command 
of Lieutenant-General Baron de Sporcketi ; six battalions, 
under Lieutenant-General de Block, at Hervorden ; .six bat- 
talions and four squadrons under Major-General l.edcbour, 
between Hervorden and Minden ; seven battalions and 
ten squadrons, under Lieutenant-General d’Oberg, in the 
neighbourhood of Hamelen ; and five battalions and four 
snuadrotis, under filajor-Gcneral de Haiiss,near Nienburgh. 
liie head-quarters of his royal highness were at Bielefeldt. 

§ XLII. In the meantime the French on the Lower 
Rhine continued filing ofi' incessantly. The siege of 
Gueldres was converted into a blockade, occasioned by the 
difficulties tlie enemy found in laising b.atteries; and 
a party ol Hanorenans having passed the Wescr, as well 
to lavage the country of P.aderbourn as to reconnoitre the 
Fiench, carried off several waggons loaded with wheat and 
oats, destined for the territories of the Elector of Cologn. 
On the other hand. Colonel F ischer having had an engage- 
ment with a small body of llanovciians, in the county of 
lilecklcnbiirgh, routed them, and made some prisoners. 
After several other potty skirmishes between the French 
and the Ilanoveriaiis, tiie Duke of Cumberland altered 
the position of his camp. In [ilacing it between Bielefeldt 
and Henorden, in hopes of frustrating the design of the 
enemy ; who, declining to attack him on the side of Brac- 
wede, after having reconnoitred his situation several days, 
made a motion on their left, as if they meant to get be- 
tsveen him and the Weser. This step was no sooner taken, 
than, on the thirteenth of .Tunc in the afternoon, having 
received advice that the encin\ had caused a' large body of 
troops, followed by a second, to march on the right to 
Burghotte, he ordered his arniv to march that evening 
towards Heivoidcn ; and, at the same time, Major-General 
Hardenberg marched with four battalions of grenadiers, 
and a regiment of horse, to reinforce that post. Count 
Schuleiiberg coveied the left of the march with a battalion 
of gieiiadiers, a regiment of horse, and the light Hoops of 
Buckeburgh. The whole army marchrd in two columns. 
The right, composed of hoise, and followed by two bat- 
talions, to cover their passage thiough the enclosures and 
defiles, passed by the right of Bielefeldt ; and the left, 
■consisting of infantn, maiched by the left of the same 
town. The vaii-guard of the French armv attacked the 
rear-guaid of the allies, commanded by hlajor-General 
Einsiedel, very briskly, and at first put them into some 
confusion, but they immediately recovered themselves. 
This was m the beginning of the night. At break of dav 
the encin\’s reinforcements rctuined to the charge, but 
were again repulsed, nor could thev once brc.ak through 
Lieutenant-Colonel Alfeldt's Hanoverian guauls, which 
closed the army’s march with a detachment of regular 
troops, and a new raised corps of hunters. 

§ XLII I. The allies encamped at Cofeldt the fourteenth, 
and remained there all the next day, when tlic enemy’s 
detachments advanced to the gates of Hcivorden, and 
made a feint as if they would attack the tow n, after h.aving 


summoned it to surrender; but they retired without at- 
tempting any thing further: in the meantime the tioops 
that were posted at Hervorden, and formed the rear-guard, 
passed the Weser on the side of Remen, without any 
molestation, and encamped at Holtzuysen. A body of 
troops which had been left at Bielefeldt, to cover the 
duke’s retreat, after some skirmishes with the French, le- 
joined the army in the neighbourhood of Herfort ; and a 
few days aftpr,Tiis royal highness drew near his bridges 
on the 'Weser, and sent over his artillery, baggage, and 
ammunition. At the same time some detachments passed 
the river on the right, between Minden and Oldendorp, 
and marked out a new camp advantageously situated, 
having the Weser in front, and the right and left covered 
with eminences and marshes. There the army under his 
royal highness reassembled, and the French fixed their 
head-quarters at Bielefeldt, which the Hanoverians iiad 
quitted, leaving in it only a part of a magazine, which had 
been set on fire. Bv this time the French were in such 
want of forage, that 'M. d’Etrees himself, the princes of 
the blood, and all the officers, without exception, were 
obliged to send back part of their horses. However, on 
the tenth of June their whole army, consisting of seventy 
battalions and forty squadrons, with fifty-two pieces of 
cannon, besides a tody of cavalry left at Ruremonde for 
the conveniency of foiage, was jiut in motion. In spite 
of almost impassable forests, famine, and every other ob- 
stacle that could be thrown in their way by a vigilant and 
experienced general, they at length surmounted all diffi- 
culties, and advanced into a country abounding with 
plenty, and unused to the ravage of war. It was imagined 
that the passage of the Weser, which defends Hanover 
from foreign attacks, would have been vigorously opposed 
by the army of the allies : but whether, in the present 
situation of affairs, it was thought advisable to act only 
upon the defensive, and not to begin the attack in a coun- 
try that was not concerned as a principal in the war, or 
the Duke of Cumberland found himself too weak to make 
head against the enemy, is a question we shall not pre- 
tend to determine. However that may have been, the 
whole French army passed the Weser on the tenth and 
eleventh of July, without the loss of a man. The man- 
ner of effecting this passage is tlius related : — i\Iare«chal 
d’Etrccs, being informed that his magazines of provisions 
were well furnished, his ovens established, and the arttl- 
lery and pontoons arrived at the desttned places, ordered 
Lieutenant-General Broglio, with ten battalions, twelve 
squadrons, and ten pieces of cannon, to march to Enghe- 
ren ; Lieutenant-General I\I. de Chevert, with sixteen bat- 
talions, three brigades of carabineers, the royal hunters, 
and six hundred hussars, to march to Hervorden ; and 
Lieutenant-General Marquis d’Armentieres, with twelve 
battalions, and ten squadrons, to march to Ulrickhausen. 
All these troops being arrived m their camp on the fourth 
of July, halted the fifth. On the sixth, twenty-two bat- 
talions and thirty-two squadrons, under the command of 
the Duke of Orleans, who was now- arrived at the army, 
marched to Ulrickhausen, from whence M. d’Armentieres 
had set out early in the morning, with the troops under 
his command, and by hasty marches got on the seventh, 
bv eleven at night, to Blankenhoven, where he found the 
boats which had gone from Ahrensberg. 'Die bridges 
were built, the cannon planted, and the intrenchments at 
the head of the bridges completed in the night between 
the seventh and eighth. The mareschal having sent away 
part of his baggage from Bielefeldt on the sixth, went in 
person on the seventh at eleven o’clock to Horn, and on 
the eighth to Braket. On advice that M. d’Armentieres 
had thrown Ins bridges across without opposition, and was 
at work on his intrenchments, he went on the ninth to Blan- 
kenhoven, to see the bridges and intrenchments ; and after- 
wards advanced to examine the first position he intend ,d tor 
this army, and came down to the right side of the Weser to 
the abbey of Corvoy, where he forded the rirer, with the 
princes of the blood, and their attendants. On the tenth m 
the morning, he got on horseback by four o’clock, to see the 
Duke of Orleans’s division file off, which arrived at Corvey 
at ten o’clock ; as also that of M. d’Armentieres, which ar- 
rived at eleven, and thatofM. Souvre, which arrived atnoon. 
The mtueschal having examined the course of the riter. 
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caused the bridejes of pontoons to be laid witliin gun-shot 
of the abbey, where the Viscount de Turenne passed that 
river in the year one thousand six hundred and seventy- 
three, and where the divisions under Broglio and Chevert 
now passed it on the twellth and thirteentli. These two 
generals being informed of what w-as to be done upon the 
Upper Weser, attacked Minden, and carried it, whilst a 
detachment of the Fiench entered the country of East 
Friesland, under the command of the Marquis d’Auvel ; 
and after taking possession of Lier, marched on the riglit of 
theEms to Embden, the only sea-port the King of Prussia 
had, which at first seemed determined to make a defence; 
but the inhabitants were not agreed upon the methods to 
be taken for that purpose. They, therefore, met to delibe- 
rate, but in the meantime, their gates being shut, JM. 
d’Auvel caused some cannon to be brought to beat them 
down ; and the garrison, composed of four hundred Prus- 
sian.s, not being strong enough to defend the town, the 
soldiers mutinied against their officers, whereupon a capi- 
tulation was agreed on, and the gates weie opened to the 
French commander, who made his troops enter with a 
great deal of order, assured the magistrates that care should 
be taken to make them observe good discipline, and pub- 
lished two ordinances, one for the security of tlie religion 
and commerce of the city, and the other for prohibiting the 
exportation of corn and forage out of that principality. 
The inhabitants were, however, obliged to take an oath of 
alleigance to the French king. 

§ XLIV. On Sunday, the twenty-fourth of July, the French, 
after having laid part of the electorate of Hanover under 
contribution, marched in three columns with their artillery, 
towards the village of Latford,when iMajor-General Fuslen- 
burgh, who commanded the out-posts in the village, sent 
an officer to inform the Duke of Cumberland of their ap- 
proach. His royal highness immediately reinforced those 
]iosts with a bocly of troops, under tlie command of Lieu- 
tenant-General Sporcken ; but finding it impossible to 
support the village, as it was commanded by the heights 
op|iosite to It, which were possessed by the" enemy, and 
being sensible that it would be always in his power to re- 
take it, from Its situation in a bottom between two hills, 
he withdrew his post from Latford. The French then 
made t«o attacks, one at the point of the wood, and the 
other higher up in the same wood, opposite to the grena- 
diers commanded by Major-General Ilardenberg, but they 
failed in botli ; and though the fire of their artillery was 
very hot, they were obliged to retire. The French army 
encamping on the heights opposite to the Duke of Cumbei- 
land’s posts, the intelligence leceived, that M. d’Etices had 
all his troops, and was furnished with a very considerable 
train of artillery, left his royal highness no room to doubt 
of his intending to attack him. He, therefore, resolved to 
change his camp for a more advantageous situation, by 
drawing uji Ins army on the eminence between the Weser 
and the woods, leaving the Hamelen river on his right, the 
village of Hastenbeck in his front, and his left close lo the 
wood, at the point of which Ins royal highness had a bat- 
tery of twelve pounders and howitzers. There was a 
hollow way from the left of the village to the battery, and 
a morass on the other side of Hastenbeck to Ins light. 
Major-General Schulenberg, with the hunters, and two bat- 
talions of grenadiers, was posted in the coiner of the wood 
upon the left of the battery; his royal highness ordered 
the village of Hastenbeck to be cleared to his front, to pre- 
vent Us being in the power of the enemy to keep posses- 
sion of it, and the wavs by which the allies had a commu- 
nication with that village during their encampment to be 
rendered impassable. In the evening he withdrew all his 
outposts, and in this position the army lay upon their 
arms all night. On the twenty-fifth, in the morning, the 
French army inarched forward in columns, and began to 
cannonade the allies very severely, marching and counter- 
marching continually, and seeming to intend three attacks, 
on the light, the left, and the centre. In the evening their 
artillery appeared much superior to that of the allies. The 
army w'as again ordered to lay all night on their arms ; 
his royal highness caused a battery at the end of the wood 
to be repaired ; Count Schulenberg to be reinforced with 
a battalion of grenadiers, and two field pieces of cannon ; 
and that battery to be also supiiorted by four more batta- 


lions of grenadieis under the command of Major-General 
Hardenberg. He likewise caused a battery to lie erected 
of twelve six-pounders, behind the village ol Hastenbeck, 
and took all the precautious he could think of to give the 
enemy a warm reception. As soon as it was day-hght, 
he mounted on horseback to leconnoitre the posiuon of the 
enemy, whom he found in the same situation as the day 
before. At a little after five, a very smart caniionadiiig 
begun against the battery behind the village, wdiich was 
supported by the Hessian infantry and cavahy, who stood 
a most severe fire with surprising steadiness and resolu- 
tion. Between seven and eight the firing of small arms 
began on the left of the allies, when his royal highness or- 
dered Major-General Behr, with three battalions of Biuns- 
wick, to sustain the grenadiers in the ^^ood, if their 
assistance should be wanted. The cannonading continued 
above six hours, during which the tioops, that were ex- 
posed to it, never once abated of their firmness. The fire 
of the small arms on the left incieasing, and the French 
seeming to gam ground, his royal highness detached the 
colonels Darkenhausen and Bredenbach, with three Han- 
overian battalions and six squadrons round the wood by 
Afferde, who, towards the close of the day, drove several 
squadrons of the enemy back to their army, without giving 
them any opportunity to charge. At length the grenadiers 
in the wood, apprehensive of being surrounded, from the 
great numbers of the enemy that appeared there, and were 
marching round on that side, though they repulsed every 
thing that appeared in theii front, thought it advisable to 
retire nearer the left of the army, a motion which gave the 
enemy an opportunity of possessing themselves of that 
battery without opposition. Here the hereditary Prince 
of Brunswick distinguished himself at the head of a bat- 
talion of Wolfenbuttel guards, and another of Hanoverians, 
who attacked and repulsed, with their bayonets, a superior 
force of the enemy, and re-took the battery. But the 
French being in possession of an eminence which com- 
manded and flanked both the lines of the infantry and the 
batteiy of the allies, and where they were able to support 
their attack under the cover of a hill, his royal highness, 
considering the superior numbers of the enemy, near 
double to his, and the impossibility of dislodging them fi om 
their post, without exposing his own troops too much, 
ordered a retreat; in consequence of which his army le- 
tired, first to Hamelen, where he left a garrison, then to 
Nienburgh, and afterw.ards to Hoya ; in the neighbourhood 
of which town, after sending away all the magazines, sick, 
and wounded, he encamped, in order to cover Bremen 
and Verden, and to preserve a communication with 
Stade, to which place the archives, and most valuable 
effects of Hanover, had been removed. In this engagement. 
Colonel Bredenback attacked four brigades very stiongly 
posted, with a battery of fourteen pieces of caiinoii, le- 
pulsed, and drove them down a precipice, and took all 
their artillery and ammunition ; but preferring the caie of 
Ins wounded to the glory of carrying away the cannon, he 
brought off only six, nailing up and destroying the lest. 
The loss of the allies in all the skirmishes, which lasted 
three days, w.as three hundred and twenty-sei'en men kill- 
ed, nine hundred and seven wounded, and tuo liundred 
.and twenty missing, or taken prisoners ; whilst that of the 
French, according to their own accounts, amounted to fil- 
teen hundred men. 

§ XLV. The French, being left masters of the field, 
soon reduced Hamelen, which was far fiom being well 
fortified, obliged the garrison to capitulate, and took out 
of the town sixty brass cannon, several mortals, foity ovens, 
part of the equipage ot the duke’s army, and large quanti- 
ties of provisions and ammunition, which they found 
111 It, together -with a great many sick and wounded, 
who, not being included in the capitulation, were made 
prisoners of war. Whether the court of France had any 
reason to find fault with the conduct of the Mareschal 
d’Etrees, or whether its monarch was blindlv guided by 
the counsels of his favourite, the Marquis de Pompadour, 
who, desirous to testify her gratitude to the man who had 
been one of the chief instruments of her high piomotion, 
was glad of an opportunity to retrieve his shattered for- 
tunes, and, at the same tune, to add to her own already 
immense trcasuies, we shall not pretend to determine; 
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Ilioituli the f tent ^rem^ pl.iinly to tpe ik tlie la'it. Etc-n at 
the tiniL, no coinpnri'-on uai made between the inihtarv 
s' ill of the Mart-dial d'Etrfes, and that of the Dii kc d'e 
fticheheu; but, hotteter that may have been, this hist, 
'tho, if he li.id not shone in the character of a soldier, ex- 
celled all, 01 at least most of his contem]iordrits, in the 
more refined arts of a couitier, \tas, Just before the battle 
\te hate been speaking of, appointed to siipirsede the 
former in the command of the French army in Lov.ci Si\- 
onv, where he arrived on the sixth of A'nniist, uitli the 
title of Jlareschal of France; and iM. d’Etrces immedi- 
ately resigned the command. 

§ XLVI. Immediately after the battle of Ilasteiibeck, 
the Ficiicb sent a detachment of four thousand men to lav 
under contribution the coiintiifs ol Hanover and Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenbuttle, as well as the duchies of Bremen and 
I^erden ; and two days after the arrival of this new com- 
mander, the Duke do Clieiitiisc was det.ielicd with two 
thousand men to take pos-icssion of Hanover itself, with 
the title of <:o\crnor of that citv. Ho accordingly marched 
thither; and upon his arrival the Hanoverian garrison xvas 
disarmed, and leftat liberty to retiie where they pleased. 
About the same time i\I. de Contades, with a detachment 
from the French army, was sent to make himself master of 
the teiritoiies of Hesse Cassel, where he found no oppo- 
sition. lie vsas met at Warbeig by that prince’s master of 
the horse, who declared, that they were ready to furnish 
the French army with all the succours the country could 
afford ; and accordingly the magistiates of Cassel present- 
ed him with the keys as soon as he entered their eity. 
Gottingen was ordered by M. d’Armenticres to fiiepare 
for him within a limited time, upon pain of military exe- 
cution, fourthousand pounds of white biead, two thousand 
bushels of oats, a greater quantity than cou'd be found in 
the whole country, a hundred loads of hay, and other pro- 
visions. 

§ XLVII. The Duke of Cumbotland remained en- 
camped in the neighbourhood of Hoya till the tweiity- 
fourth of August, when, upon advice that the enemy had 


(5 This remarkable capitulation, winch we shall cue here nt full length, 
on account of the ilisputes that arose shortlv after, coiicermng what the 
1 reiicli called an infraction of it, was (o the tollowmir elFect 
“ lijs niaiesty the King ot Denmark, (ouclied with the distresses of the 
countries ot Bremen and Verden, to which he has al«.i>s granted Ins S|>e 
cul protection, and heing desirous, ti> preNentinsr those countnes from 
hems any lonsei the theatre ot war, to spare also (he eftusion of blood in 
the armies which are read> to dispute the possession tliereof, hath em- 
fdoved Ins mediation lu the triinistr> ot (he ( ount de T>iur Hi> rosal 
hijliness the Duke of Cinnhei land, general of tlie army of (he allies, on 
the one part, and Ins excellency (he Martschal Duke <fe Biclielieu, gene- 
ral of the King or Trance’s foices m Germany, on the other, have, m con- 
sideration of the intervention of Ins D<inish majesty, respectucly engaged 
their woid of honour to the Count de Lynar, to abide by the coiuention 
hereafter sti[)ulatcd and lie, the Count tie Ly nar, corresptmdently to the 
nidfinannrnty* ot the king Ins master’s intention, obliges Imnself to procure 
the guarantee mentioned in the present convention , so that it shall be sent 
to him, with his tiill nowers, which there was no tune to make out, m the 
circumstances winch hufr.ed his departure. 

Article 1 Hostilities shall cease on both sides within twenty-four hours 
or sooner, if possilile, Oiders for this purpose shall be immediately sent 
to tlie flet.iched corps, 

auxiliary troopsof the armv of (he Duke of Cumberland, namely 
those of Hesse, Hrunsuick, baxe Gotha, and even thoseot (he Count de la 
Lippe ijuckboiirge, shall be sent home; and as it is necessary (o settle 
p.iituul.arly thiir m.mh to the respective countries, a general oflicer of 
each nation shall be sent from the army of the allies, with whom shall be 
setilod the route ol those troops, the divisions they’ shall march in, their 
siilisipenie on llieir iiiHrch, and their passporls to he pranted them bv Ins 
excHltiicy the Duke de nichclicu to go to their ow’n countries, where fhev 
shall be phueil and ilistrihiited as shall be agreed upon between the court 
of 1 raiue iind flicii resjicctivc sovereigns. 

4 i rov.il highness the Duke of Cumberland obliges himself to pass 

the L hp, «illisi|rli p.irt of Ins arm) as he shall not he able to place m the 
City’ of Slade 1 hat the part of his forces which shall enter into garrison in 
the said city, ami which it is supposed may amount to between four and 
SIX thousand men, shall remain tliere under the guarantee of his maicstv 
the Kingof Denmaik, w ithoiil committing .any act of hostility , nor.on the 
Ollier hand, sh.ill. they be exposed tu any from the Trench troops. In con- 
sequence thereof, commissaries, named on each side, shall agree upon the 
limits to be li\ed round that place, for (lie conveniency’ of the garrison • 
which limits shall not exceed bejond halt a league, oi a league, from fhe 
Place, according to the nature of the ground or circumstance:., which shall 
he fairly settled by the commissaries, Ihe rest ot the H.tnoverian armv 
shall go,md take quarters in the country beyond the Clbe , and, to facili- 
tate the inarch of those troops, his excellency the Duke de Richelieu shall 
toncerl wul, a genera! ollictr, sent from the Hanoveiian army , the loute 
they shal t.ike ; obliging himself to give the necessary passports and serii- 
ritj for (he free passage of them and their baggage to tfie pl.tces of their 
flesrinatiou ; his loy.il highness the Duke of Cumberland rest rvmg to him- 
self the lihertv of m gO( latmg between the two courts for an extension of 
those quarters As to the Trench troops, they shall remain in the icst of 
(he duchies of Bremen and Verden, till the defimlive reconciliation of 
the two sovereigns. 

Bie aforesaiil articles are to he execiitef* as soon as possible, the 
Hanoverian .iriu) , and the corps which are detached tiom it, p.nticulariy 
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j laid tvxo kridscs ovrr the Aller, iii tlie ni!;lil,aiid liad |i1'.m'iI 
I that river \Mtli a larpe body of troop;-, lie orilired lii‘; aniiv 
i to inarth to secure the important po^t and p-i^-au’c (if 
Botlienhomr, Lit they .should attempt to martli round on 
his left. He encamped that nii;lit at Haiisui, hariiiL' dc- 
laclied I.ieutenam-Geiicral Ober;:, v.-ith ci'Jit b ittalioiis and 
SIX sipiadrons, to Ottersberg, to wliicli place he marched 
next day, and encamped behind tlie Wummor in a \orv 
stronir situation, between Ottersberg and Uotliciihcr;:. Tlie 
French took possession of V’erden on the twentv -sixth of 
Aniriist, and one of then detacliments went on the twente- 
nmth to Bremen wheiethe ^'ates were immediately o]ieiied 
to them. The Duke of Cumberland, now closely pressed 
on all sides, and in danger of havin" his communica- 
tion with Stade cut off', which the enemy was eiideavourinK 
to effect by seizing upon all the jiosts round him, found it 
necessary to decamp a!;ain ; to abandon Rothenbour", of 
which the French immetliately took iiossession ; to retieat 
to Selsiiificn, where his head-quarters were, on the first 
of September; and from thcncc, on the third of the same 
month, to retire under the cannon of Stade. Here it was 
imagined that his army would have been able to maintain 
their "round between the Aller and the Elbe, till the seve- 
rity of the season should put an end to the campaign. Ac- 
cordingly, his royal holiness, upon his takin" this position, 
sent a detachment of his forces to Buck Schantz, with some 
aitillery, and orders to defend that place to the utmost; 
but as It could not possibly have held out manv days, and 
as the French, who now hemmed him in on all sides, bv 
making themselves masters of a little fort at the mouth of 
the river Zwmga, would have cut off' his communication 
with the Elbe, so that four English men of war, then in 
that river, could have been of no service to bun, he was 
forced to accept of a mediation offered by the King of 
Denmark, by liis minister the Count de Lynar, and to sign 
the famous convention of Closter-Seven,"' by winch thirtt- 
eight thousand Hanoverians laid down their arms, and weie 
dispersed into different quarters of caiitoiimeiit. 


tliat which IX at Buck-Srlmntz, and the neighbourhood, sh.xll retire nuder 
bUde in the space ol eight-and-forty hours 'Jlte Trench imny shill not 
pass the river Ostc, m the duchy ot Biemen.till the liinitsU ngiilitul. 
It shall, besides, keep all the posts and countries of whicli it i 3 in pnves- 
sion , and, not to retard the regulation ot the limits betwtm the .iriuns. 
commissaries shall he nominatrd and sent on (he tv nth inst.int to Bn intn 
Worden, by his roy i] highness the Duke ot ('iimherland, and hn exceilenev 
(lie Alartsi hal Duke tie Richelieu, (o regulate, as well (lit limits to he as- 
signed to the Trenrh anny.as those that are to be observed by the girrison 
at blade, actording to Alt, ni. 

V All the atoresaid articles shall he faithfully execiitcil, acconling to 
their form and tenoi .and under the faith nt his m.iiesty the King of Den- 
mark s guarantee, winch the Count de Lynar, liis minister, engages to 
procure. 

Done at the camp at Closter-Seven, Sept. 8 1757. 

(Signed) AVILLIAM. 

SEPARATE ARTICLES. 

UPON the representation made bv tlie Count ile Ly nar, ■vntli a view to 
explain some dispositions made by the present conv ention, the followin'' 
articles have been a<tde<1 • ^ 

I Jt islhe intention ot his excellency the Mareschal Duke de Richelieu 
that the allied troops ot Ins royal highness the Duke of Curnherland shalf 
he sent back to their lespeciive countries, according to the form mentioned 
in the second article , and that as to their separation and distribution in Ihe 
countiy.it shall he regulated between the courts, tho-se troops not beiii" 
considered as prisoneis ot war. '' 

II. It having been represented that the country of Lunenber" cannot 
accommmlatemoie than fifteen hattalinns and six squ tdrons. and that the 
city of Stade cannot absolutely contain the garrison of six ihou'^and men 
allotted to It, his excellency the Mareschal Duke de Hichelieu. l.eing press- 
cd by M. de lynar, who supported this representation hv the guarantee 
Of hi:> lianish maiesty, gives lus consent ; and Ins royal huhness the Duke 
ot Cumhcrlaml engages to cause the fifteen battalions and six squadrons to 
pass the iJhc.ami tlu whole body of hunteis, and tlie itmaming itn hat 
talions and twenty eight squadrons shall he placed in fhe town of blade 
and the places neaiest to it that are within the line, winch shall he market! 
I»v posts troin the mouth ot the I ithe in the I^Ibe, to the mouth of the I 1- 
merbeck m (he river Oste . provided always, that the sai<l ten hatlahoiisantl 
twenty eight squadrons shall be quartered there as (hey are at the tune of 
signing this convention, and sliall not he recruited under any’ pretext or 
augmented in any case , and tins clause is particularly guaranteed by tlie 
(yountde Lynar in tlie name of lus Danish majesty’. 

1 ' 1 r?." repiesenution of his royal highness fhe Duke of Cumber- 

lanit. that the army ainl detached corps cannot both retire under Stade m 
eight and foi ty hours, agreeable to the convention. Ins excellency the 'yTn.e- 
sclial puke de Richelieu hath signified, that he will grant them prop, r time 
provided the corps encamped at liuck-Schantz, ns well as the arms miI 
ramped at Bremen worden, btgin their march to retire in four and-tss i ntv’ 
hours after signing the conv ention. i he time necessary for other arraii-o- 
ments, <*n<l the execution of tlie articles concerning the respective limrts 

vi Im .f Vr . i'”-' 7"'' and 11 . e M.irquis <1 l 

\ illeniar, hrst lieutenant general of the king s army'. 


Done,” xVc, 
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$ I. The Frencfi enter the Piussun dominions, wlierc they commit preat 
msorders. 5 il. lleHections on tlie misconduct ot the allied army. 
$ 111. Russian Heet bloc ks up the Piussian iiorts in the Baltic. 5 IV, 
Russians take Memel. ^ V. Declaration ot the Kingot Prussia on that 
occasion. $ VI. Army of the empire raised mtli difhcultv. 9 VIJ. Ihe 
Austrians take Gabel. 5 VUl. And destroy Zitlau. 5 fX. Uhe Prince 
ot Prussia lea\es the army, $ X, Communication between England and 
Ostend biokeoft. Gueldres capitulates. $ XI. Skirmishes between the 
Prussians and Austrians. And between the Prussians and Russians. 

All, alareschal Lehwald attacks the Russians in their intrenchments 
^ -^in. Hasty retreat ol the Russians out of Prussia 
Q Alv . Trench and imperialists take Gotha 4 XV. Action between the 
Prussians and Austnans near Goerlitz, § XVl. Ihe 1 rench oblige 
1 rince I f-rdinand to retire, ^ XVI I, llerim laid under contribution hy 
me Austrians; and Leipzig subjected to a military ei^ecution by the 
I lussians $ XVl II. Battle ot Itosebacli, ^ XIX. i he Austrians take 
^cliweulnita , and defeat the Prince ot 15e\ern near Bteslaw. ft XX. 
Nareschal Keith lays Uohcmia under contribution. Kingot Prussia tie* 
teats the Austrians at Lissa ; retakes Breslaw and Schweidmtz. and 
bfcconus master ot^all^ Silesia. ^<5 , Hostilities of the Swedes in 

letire. 
ke. relative to 


Pomerania $ XXI I. I\IareschaI Lehwald forces the Swedes to 1 


piesented to the Dutch by Col. Voikt 
Ostend and Nieuporf. ^ XXIV. King of Prussia’s Icttei (o uit: iviii<; 01 
Oreat lintain, Ilis liniannic mnjcsly’s declaration. ^ XXV. Dispiiles 
contemitig the contention of Clostei Seven, ft XXVI. Progress of the 
llamnerianarmy.^ftX.WH. Death of llu Queen ot Poland. 'Irans* 
actions at sea. ft XXVI 1 1. Tate of Captain Death, ft XXIX. Session 
opened. i \X\- Supplies granted. 5 .\X.\I. funds for raising the 
supplies i XXXII. AMessage troni the king to the Ilou^^eof Comiiioiis. 
? ">dithe King ot Prussia, ft XXXIV. Bill 
Milford-haxen Regulations with resocit to corn 
ft AXX\ . Bill/or the encouragement of seanuii, and tor eKplaining the 
militia act. ft AAA^ I, Act tor repairing I ondon brnl»e. ft \X-\ Vll 
Act tor ascertaining the qualification ot xofiuir. ft aXXVIII Bill for 
nioreefrectuallynianmngthena\>. ft XWIX. Amendmentsm theh.t. 
yeas corpus at t. ft XL btheme tn ta\otirot the I ountllmg hospital. ftXLI 



Admiral Osborne, Trench fleet driven asliore 111 Ikisqiie roati. *ft XLVI 

a llllil r J I l<pnrla»..>l >’0 f 1.,.. I...*... ...... . T . r t t\ . . • 


AdMur.l Broderick’s sliipliurnt, It sea. ? .\L\ 11 Dcsreiil at Cantalli; 

airamst Chirliouri!. « XI.IX Desitnl.at 
« Ima w '7 i'’""'''"' V ^ ’''• Captures trom Hip 

general ^***^*^ ships, ft Llll. ihcir famous petition to the btates 


A. D 175T. ? Ilfinovonans being now quite 

subdued, and the whole force of tlie French 
let loose against tlie King of Prussia by this treaty, Marc- 
schal Richelieu immediately ordered Lieutenant-General 
Beicltini to march with all possible evpedition with the 
troops under his command, tojom the Prince de Soubise : 
the gens-d’arms, and other troops that were m the land- 
graviate of Ilesse-Cassel, received the same order; and 
siMy battalions of foot, and the greatest part of the horse 
belonging to the French army, wore directed to attack the 
Prussian territories. iMarcscIial Richelieu himself arrived 
at Brunswick on the fifteenth of September; and having, 
in a few d.ays after, assembled a hundred and ten bat- 
talions, and a hundred and fifty squadrons, with a hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, near W'olfenbulte], he entered the 
King of Prussia’s dominions with Ins army on the 27th, 
28th, and 29th of the same month, m three columns, which 
lienetraled into Alberstadt and Brandenburgli, plundering 
the towns, e.xactmg contributions, and commuting many 
enormities, at which their general is said to have connived. 
In the meantime the Duke of Cumberland returned to 
England, where he arrived on tlie lltli of October, and 
shortly after resigned .all his military commands. 

§ II. Had the allied army, after the battle of Hastenbcck, 
maiched directly to the Leiiie, as it might easily have done, 
and then taken post on the other side of W’olfenbutlol, 
Ilalberstadt, and Magdebonrg, it might have waited 
securely under tfie cannon of the latter place for the junc- 
tion of the Prussian forces; instead of winch, tliey in- 
judiciously turned off to the Lower Weser, retiring succes- 
sively from Ilamelen to Nienburgh, Verden, Ilothenburgh, 
Buxtehude, and lastly to Stade, where, for want of subsist- 
ence and elbow-room, the troojis were all made prisoners 
of war at large. They made a march of a hundred and 
fifty miles to be cooped up m a nook, instead of taking 
the other route, whicli w.as only about a liundred mile^ 
and would have led them to a place of safety. By tins 
unaccountable conduct, the King of Prussia was not only 
deprived of the assistance of near foity thousand «ood 
troops, which, in the close of the campaign, might have put 
him upon an equality with the French and the aimy of 
the empire; but also e.xposed to, and actually invaded' by, 
his numerous enemies on all sides, msomiicli that Ins 
situation became now more dangerous than ever ; and the 


fate which seemed to have threatened the empress a few 
months before, through his means, was, to all appearance, 
turned against himself. His rum was predicted, nor could 
human prudence foresee how he might be extricated from 
his cornpheated distress ; for, besides the invasion of his 
territories by the Frericli under tlie Duke de Richelieu 
the Russians, who had made for a long time a dilatory 
march, and seemed uncertain of their own resolutions, all 
at once iiuickened their motions, and entered ducal Prussia 
under Mareschal Apraxin and General Fermor, marking 
their progress by every inhumanity tliat unbridled cruelty, 
‘usk and rapine, can be imagined capable of committing. 
A huge body of Austrians entered Sdesia, and penetrated 
as f.ir as Breslaw : then turning back, they laid siege to the 
important fortress of Scbweidnitz, tiie key of that country, 
A second body entered Lusatia, anotlier quarter of the 
Prussian territories, and made themselves masters of Ziltau. 
Twent\-two thousand Swedes penetrated into Prussian 
Pomeiaiiia, took the towns of Anclam and Demmin, and 
laid the whole country under contribution. The army of 
tlio empire, reinforced by that of Prince Soubise, after 
many delays, was at last in full march to enter Saxony; 
and this motion left the Austrians at liberty to tnin the 
greatest part of their forces to the reduction of Silesia. 
An Austrian general, penetrating througli Lnsatia, passed 
by the Prussian armies, and suddenly presenting himself 
before the gates of Berlin, laid the vvliole country under 
contribution ; and though he retired on the approach of a 
body of Prussians, yet he still found me,ans to interrupt 
the comrnunication of these last with Silesia. The Prus- 
sians, It is true, exerted themselves bravely on all sides, 
and their enemies fled before them ; but whilst one body 
was puisuing, another gamed upon them m some other 
part. The winter approached, their strength decayed, and 
their adversaries multiplied daily. The king, harassed, 
•and .almost spent with incess.aiit fatigue, both of body and 
of mind, was in a manner excluded from tlie empire." The 
greatest part of liis dominions were either taken fiom him, 
or l.aid under contribution, and possessed by his enemies ; 
who collected the public revenues, fattened on the contri- 
butions, and with the riches which they drew from tlie 
electorate of Hanover, and other conquests, defiaved tlie 
expenses of the w.ar ; and by the convention of Closter- 
Seven, be was deprived of his allies, and left without any 
assistance whatever, excepting what the British parliament 
might think fit to supply, flow different is tins picture 
fiom that winch the King of Prussia exlnbiied wlien lie 
took arms to enter Saxony 1 But, in order to form a clear 
idea of these events, of tlie situation of his Prussian 
majesty, .and of tlie steps he took to defeat the designs of 
Ills antagonists, and extricate himself from his great and 
numerous distresses, it will be proper now to take a view 
of the several transactions of his enemies, ns well during 
Ins stay in Bohemia, as from the time of his leaving it, 
down to that which we are now speaking of. 

§ III. Whilst the King of Prussia was in Bohemia, the 
Empress of Russia ordered notice to be given to all masters 
of snips, that if any of them were found assisting the 
Prussians, by the transportation of troops, artillery, and 
ammunition, lliey should be condemned as legal prizes : 
and her fleet, consisting of fifteen men of war and frigates, 
with two homh-kelches, was sent to block up tlie Prussian 
poits in the Baltic, where it took several ships of that 
nation, winch were employed in carrying provisions and 
merchandise from one poi t to another. One of these ships 
of war appearing before Memel, a town of Poland, but 
subject to Prussia, the commandant sent an officer to the 
captain, to know whether he came as a friend or an enemy; 
to which interrogation the Russian captain replied, lliat, 
notwithstanding the dispositions of the Empress of both the 
Russias were .sufficiently known, yet he would further ex- 
plain them, by declaring that his oiders, and 'those of the 
other Russian commanders, were, in confoi mity to the laws 
of war, to seize on all the Prussian vessels they met with 
on their cruise. Upon which the commandant of Memel 
immediately gave orders for pointing the cannon to file 
upon all Russian ships that should approach that place. 

§ IV. 'fhe land forces of the Russians had now lingered 
on their march unwards of six months ; and it was pretty 
gencr.illy dotibtotl, by those who were supposed to liavo 
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the best iiuelligence, whether they ever were really desi!;n- 
ed to pass into the Prussian territories, not only on account 
of their long stav on the borders of Lithuania, but also be- 
cause several of their Cossacs had been severely punished 
for plundering the waggons of some Prussian peasants ujion 
tile frontiers of Courland, and the damage of the peasants 
compensated with money, though General Ajiraxin’s army 
was at the same time greatly distressed by the want of pro- 
visions ; when, on a sudden, they quichened their motions, 
and showed they were, in earnest, determined to accom- 
plish the ruin of Prussia. Their first act of hostility was 
the attack of Memel, which surrendered ; and, by the arti- 
cles of capitulation, it was agreed, that the garrison should 
marcli out with all the honours of war, after having en- 
gaged not to serve against the empress, or any of her allies, 
for the space of one year. 

§ V. His Prussian majesty, justly foreseeing the greatenor- 
mities that were to be c.\pcctcd from these savage enemies, 
who were unaccustomed to make war, except upon nations 
as barbarous as themselves, who looked upon war only as 
an oppoitunity for iilundcr, and every country through 
whicli they happened to maich as theirs by right of con- 
quest, published the following declaration : — “ It is suffi- 
ciently known, that the King of Prussia, after the example 
of Ins glorious predecessors, has, ever since his accession 
to the Clown, laid it down as a maxim to seek the friend- 
ship of the imperial court of Russia, and cultivate it by 
every method. Ills Prussian majesty hath had the satis- 
faction to live, for several successive years, in the strictest 
harmony with the reigning empress; and tins happy union 
would be still subsisting, if evil-minded potentates had not 
biokeit by their secret machinations, and carried things to 
such a height, that the ministers on both sides have been 
readied, and the correspondence broken off. However 
melancholy these circumstances might be for the king, his 
majesty was nevertheless most attentive to prevent any 
thing that might increase the alienation of the Russian 
court. lie hath been particularly careful, during the disturb- 
ances of the war that now unhappily rages, to avoid what- 
ever might involve him in a difl'erence with that court, not- 
withstanding the great grievances he hath to allege against 
it ; and that it was publicly known the court of Vienna had 
at last drawn that of Russia into its destructive view's, and 
made it serve ns an instrument for favouring the schemes 
of Austria. Ills iiiajcsiy hath given the whole world in- 
contestable proofs, that lie was under an indispensable ne- 
cessity of having recourse to the measures ho hath taken 
against the courts of Vienna and Saxony, who forced him 
bj their conduct to take up arms for Ins defence. Yet, 
even since things have been brought to this extremity, the 
king hath offered to lay down liis arms, if projior securities 
should be granted to him. His majesty hath not neglected 
to expose the artifices by which the imperial court of Rus- 
sia h.ith been drawn into measures so opposite to the eni- 
piess’s sentiments, and which would excite the utmost in- 
dignation of that great princess, if the truth could be placed 
before her without disguise. The king did more : he sug- 
gested to her imperial majesty sufficient means cither to 
excuse her not taking any part tn the jiresent w'ar, or to 
avoid upon the justest grounds the execution of those en- 
g.igomonts wliieli the court of Vienna claimed by a maiii- 
lest abuse of obligations, which they employed to palliate 
their unlawful views. It wholly depended upon the Em- 
press of Russia to extinguish the flames of the war, without 
unsheathing the sword, by pursuing the measures suggested 
by the king. This conduct would have immortalized her 
reign throughout all Europe. It would liaie gamed her 
more lasting glory than can be acquired by the gieatest 
timmphs. The king finds with regret, that all his precau- 
tions and care to maintain peace with the Russian cmjiire 
me fiuitle3s,and that the intrigues of Ins enemies have pre- 
vailed. His majesty sees all the considerations of friciid- 
ship and good neighbourhood set aside by the imperial 
court of Russia, as well as the observance of its engage- 
ments with Ills majesty. He sees that court marching its 
troops thiough the territories of a foreign power, and, con- 
irai v to the tenor of treaties, in order to attack the king tn 
Ins dominions : and thus taking part in a xvar, in which 
Ills enemies have involved the Russian empire. In such 
circumstances, the king hath no othei jiart to take, but to 
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employ the power which God hath intrusted to him in de- 
fending himself, protecting his subjects, and repelling every 
unjust attack. His majesty will never lose sight of the 
rules which are observed, even in the midst of war, among 
civilized nations. . But ilj contrary to all hope and eiqiec 
tation, these rules should be violated by the troops of Rus- 
sia, if they commit in the king’s territories disorders and 
excesses disallowed by the laws of arms, his majesty must 
not be blamed if he makes reprisals in Saxony; and if, 
instead of that good order and rigorous discipline which 
have hitherto been observed by his army, avoiding all sorts 
of violence, he finds himself forced, contiary to his inclina- 
tion, to suffer the piovinces and subjects of Saxony to be 
treated in the same manner as his own territories shall bo 
treated. As to the rest, the king will soon publish to the 
whole world the futility of the reasons alleged by the im 
peiial court of Russia to justify its aggression ; and as his 
majesty is forced upon making his defence, he has room to 
hope with confidence, that the Lord of hosts will bless his 
riglitcous arms : that he will disappoint the unjust enter- 
prises of his enemies, and grant him his powerful assistance, 
to enable him to make head against them.” 

§ VI. When the King of Prussia was put tinder the ban 
of the empire, the several princes who compose that body 
were required, by the decree of the Atilick council, as we 
observed before, to furnish their respective contingents 
against him. Those xvho feared him looked upon this as 
a f.iir opportunity of reducing him ; and those who stood 
in awe of the house of Austria were, through necessity, 
compelled to support that power, which they dreaded. 
Besides, they were accustomed to the influence of a family, 
in winch the empire had, for a long time, been in a man- 
ner hereditary; and weie also intimidated by the appear- 
ance of a confederacy, the most formidable, perhaps, that 
the woild had ever seen. Yet, notwithstanding all this, 
the contingents, both of men and money, were collected 
slowly; the trooiis were badly composed: and many of 
thosel not only of the protestant princes, but also of the 
catholics, showed the utmost reluctance to act against liis 
Prussian majesty, which, indeed, none of them xvould 
have been able to do, had it not been for the assistance of 
the French under the Prince de Soubise. The Elector 
P.ilatine lost above a thousand men by desertion. Four 
thousand of the troops belonging to the Duke of Wirtem- 
berg being delivered to the French commissary on the 
twenty-fourth of June, were immediately reviewed; but 
the review was scarcely finished, when they began to cry 
aloud, that they were sold. Next morning thirty of them 
deserted at once, and were soon followed by parties of 
twenty and thirty each, who forced their xvay through the 
detachments that guarded the pates of Stutgard, and in the 
evening the mutiny became general. They fired upon the 
officers in their barracks, and let their general know, that 
if he did not immediately withdraw, they would put him 
to death. Meanwhile, some of the officers having pur- 
sued the deserters, brought back a part of them prisoners, 
when the rest of the soldiers declared, that if they were 
not immediately released, thev w'oiild set fiie to the stadt- 
liotise and bai racks; upon winch the piisoners were set at 
liberty late in the evening. Ne.xt morning the soldiers 
.assembled, and having seized some of the officers, three 
or four hundred of them marched out of the town at a 
time, with the music of the regiments pkaying before them : 
and in tins manner near three thousand of tlieni filed off, 
and the icmainder were afterwards discharged. 

§ VII. The King of Prussia, upon his leaving Bohemia, 
after the battle of Kolin, letired towards Saxony, as we 
observed before ; and having sent his heavy artillery and 
mortars u)i the Elbe to Dresden, fixed his camp on the 
banks of that river, at I.eilmeritz, where his main aimy 
was strongly intrenched, whilst Mareschal Keith, with 
the troops under his command, encamped on the opposite 
shore ; a free communication being kept open by means of a 
bridge. - At the same time detachments were ordered to 
secure the passes into Saxony. As this position of the 
King of Prussia prevented the Austrians from being able 
to penetrate into Saxony bv the way of the Elbe, they 
moved, by slow marches, into the circle of Buntzlau, and, 
at last, with a detachment commanded by the Duke 
d’Aremberg and M. Macguire,on the eighteenth of .Tune fell 
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suddenly upon and took the impoitant port at Gabel, 
situated 'between Boemish-Leypa and Zittau, after an ob- 
stinate defence made by the Prussian garrison, under 
Major-General Putkammer, consisting of four battalions, 
wlio were obliged to surrender prisoners of war. Tlie 
Austrians having by this motion gained a march towards 
Lusatia, upon a corps which had been detached under the 
command of the Prince of Prussia to watch them. Iris 
Prussian majesty thought proper to leave Leitmeritz on 
the twentieth in the morning, and lay that night at 
Lickowitz, a village opposite to Leitmeritz, of which a 
battalion of his troops still kept possession, while the rest 
of Ins army remained encamped in the plain before tliat 
place. Next morning, at break of day. Prince Henry 
decamped, and made so good a disposition for his retreat, 
that he did not lose a single man, though he marched in 
sight of the whole body of Austrian irregulars. He passed 
the bridge of Leitmeritz, after withdrawing the battalion 
that was in the town, and having burnt the bridge, the 
whole army united, and made a small movement towards 
the passes of the mountains ; the king then lying at 
Sulowitz, near the field where the battle of Low'oschutz 
was fought on the first of October of the preceding year. 
Tlie heavy baggage was sent on in the afternoon, with a 
proper escort; and in the morning of the twenty-second 
the army marched in two columns, and encamped on the 
high grounds at Lusechitz, a little beyond Lenai, where it 
halted the twenty-third. No attack was made upon the 
rear-guard, though great numbers of Austrian hussars, 
and other irregulars, had appeared the evening before 
within cannon-shot of the Prussian camp. On the twenty- 
fourth the army marched to Nellendorf; on the twenty- 
fifth it encamped near Cotta; on the twenty-sixth near 
Pirna, where it halted the next day ; and on the twenty- 
eighth it crossed the river near that place, and entered 
Lusatia, where, by the end of the month, it encamped near 
Bautzen. 

§ VIII. The king’s army made this retreat with all the 
success that could be wished ; but the corps under the 
Prince of Prussia had not the same good fortune : for the 
Austrians, immediately after their taking Gabel, sent a 
strong detachment against Zittau, a trading town in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, where the Prussians had large 
magazines, and a garrison of six battalions, and, in liis 
sight, attacked it with uncommon rage. Paying no regard 
to the inhabitants as being fiiends or allies, but determined 
to reduce the place before the King of Prussia could have 
time to march to its relief, they no sooner arrived before 
It, than they bombarded and cannonaded it with such furv, 
that most of the gairison finding themselves unable to 
resist, made their escape, and carried off as much as they 
could of the magazines, leaving only three or four hundred 
men in the town, under Colonel Diricke, to hold it out as 
long as possible ; which he accordingly did, till the whole 
place was almost destroyed. The cannonading began on 
the twenty-third of July, at eleven in the morning, and 
lasted till five in the evening. In this space of time four 
thousand balls, many of them red hot, were fired into this 
unfortunate city with so little intermission, that it was 
soon set on fire in several places. In the confusion which 
the conflagration produced, the Austrians entered the 
town, and the inhabitants imagined that they had then 
nothing further to fear; and that their friends the Austrians 
would assist them in extinguishing the flames, and saving 
the place ; but in this particular their expectations were 
disappointed. The pandours and Sclavoniaiis, who rushed 
in with the regular troops, made no distinction between 
the Prussians and the inhabitants of Zittau ; instead of 
helping to quench the flames, they began to plunder the 
warehouses which the fiie had not reached ; so that all the 
valuable merchandise they contained was either carried off’ 
or reduced to ashes. Upwards of six hundred houses, and 
almost all the public buildings, the cathedral of St John 
and St. James, the orphan-house, eight pausonage-houses, 
eight schools, the town-house, and every thing contained in 
It, the public weigh-house, the prison, the archives, and all 

a lliis was the reason that u'as publicly asMjrned for his quitting the 
aiiny : t>ut a much nioie probable one, whicli was only %tin5pere(i, seems 
to lirt\e been, that this prince, Ilian whom none e\er was more leinarkable 
tor iHiinanity and the social virtues, dislikins the Mohnt piocrcdinrs of 
tlie kins? bis brother, could not refrain tiom expobtulaling with him upon 


the otlier documents of the town-council, the plate, and 
other things of value, presented to the town, fiom time to 
time, by the emperors, kings, and otlier princes and noble- 
men, were entirely destroyed, and more than four hundred 
citizens were killed in this assault. Of the whole town 
there were left standing., -only one hundred and thirty- 
eight houses, tv%o churchc.,, the council, library, and the 
salt-works. The Queen of Poland was so affected by this 
melancholy account, that she is said to have fainted away- 
upon hearing it. As this city belonged to their friend the 
King of Poland, the Austrians thought proper to publish 
an excuse for their conduct, ascribing it entirely to the 
necessity they were under, and the obstinate defence made 
by the Prussian garrison. But what excuses can atone for 
such barbarity? 

§ IX. The corps under the Prince of Prussia, which had 

been witness to the destruction of this unhappy place, was, 
by the king’s march to Bautzen, fortunately extricated 
from the danger of being surrounded by tlie Austrians, 
who, upon his majesty’s approach, retired from their posts 
on the right. Soon after this event, the Prince of Prussia 
finding his health much impaired by the fatigues of the 
campaign, “ quitted the army, and returned to Berlin. In 
the mean time, Mareschal Keith, who had been left upon 
the frontier, to guard the passes of the mountains of Bo- 
hemia, arrived at Pirna, having been much harassed in 
his march by the enemy’s irregular troops, and lost some 
waggons of provisions and baggage. After resting a day 
at Pirna, he pursued his march through Dresden with 
twenty battalions and forty squadrons, and encamped on 
tlie right of the Elbe, before the gate of the new city, from 
whence he joined the king between Bautzen and Goerlitz. 
The Prussian army, now re-assembled at this place, 
amounted to about sixty thousand men, besides twelve 
battalions and ten squadrons which remained in the 
famous camp at Pirna, under the Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, 
to cover Dresden, secure the gorges of the mountains, and 
check the incursions of the Austrian irregulars, with whom, 
as they were continually flying about the skirts of the 
Prussian army, as well in their encampments as on their 
marches, almost daily skirmishes happened, with various 
success. Though some of these encounters were very 
bloody, they cost the Prussians much fewer men than they 
lost by desertion since the battle of Kolin. 'The reason 
seems obvious : — The Prussian arniy had been recruited, 
in times of pence, from all parts of Germany ; and though 
this way of recruiting may be very proper in such times, 
yet it cannot be expected to answer in a state of actual 
war, especially an unfortunate war : because the fidelity or 
such soldiers can never be so much depended on as that 
of natives, who serve their natural sovereign li om principle, 
and not merely for pay, and who must desert their coun- 
try, their parents, and their friends, at the same time that 
they desert their jirince. 

§ X. It will be proper here to take notice of some events 
which could not easily be mentioned before, witliout 
breaking through the order we have proposed to ourselves 
in the writing of this history. — The empress-queen, more 
imbittered than ever against the King of Prussia and his 
allies, recalled her ministers, Count Coloredo, and Mons. 
Zohern from London, towards the beginning of July ; and 
about the same time Count Kaunitz, great chancellor ot 
the empire, informed Mr. Keith, the British minister at 
Vienna, that the court of London, by the succours it had 
given, and still continued to give, the King of Prussia, as 
well as by other circumstances relating to the present state 
of affairs, iiaving broken the solemn engagements which 
united this crown with the house of Austria ; her majesty, 
tlie empress-queen, had thought proper to recall her minis- 
ter from England, and consequently to break off all cor- 
respondence.- Mr. Keith, in pursuance of this notice, set 
out from Vienna on the twenty-ninth of July ; as did also 
Mr. Desrolles, Ins Britannic majesty’s minister at the 
court of Brussels, from this last place, about the same 
time. On the seventh of July, General Pisa, commandant 
of Ostend, Nieuport, and the maritime ports of Flanders, 

that subject: upon which his majesty, with an air of great disapprobation, 
told him, *' That the air of Berlin would be better for him than tliat of the 
camp.” The prince accordinaly retired to Berlin, wlitre he died soon 
after; grief anti toncern for the uclfare of his bi other, and tor tlie steps 
takin by hini, having no small siiare in his death. * 
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tent jus adiutnnt to the English vice-consul at Ostend, at 
SIX o’clock in the mornins, to tell him, that by orders from 
his court all communication with England was broke off- 
'’ice-consul to intimate to the packet-boats 
and British shipping at Ostend. Bruges, and Kieuport, to 
depart in tnent\-four hours, ai^I not' to return into anv of 
etnpress-que,.ti till further disposition 
should be made. The reasons alleged bv tlie court of 
\ lenna for debarring the subjects of his Britannic majesty 
from tlie use of these ports, obtained for the house o'f 
Austna by tlie arms and treasures of Great Britain, were. 
That her imperial majestj', the empress-queen, could 
not, with indifference, see England, instead of giving the 
succouis due to her by the most solemn treaties, enter into 
an alliance with her enemy the King of Prussia, and 
actually afford him all manner of assistance, assembling 
armies to oppose those which the most Christian king, her 
allv, had sent to her aid, and suffering privateers to'ever- 
cise open violence in her road-, under tlie cannon of her 
poits and coasts, without gn mg the least satislactton or 
answer to the complaints made on that account; and the 
King of Great Bntam himself, at the ven time she was 
offering him a neutrality for Hanover, publishing, bv a 
message to his parliament, that she had formed, siith the 
most Christian king, dangerous designs against that elec- 
torate : therefore, her majestv, desirous of piovidmg for 
tlie security of her pons, judged it expedient to give the 
lore-mentioned orders ; and at the same time to declare, 
that she could no longer permit a free communication be- 
tween her subjects and the English, which had hitherto 
been founded upon treaties that Great Britain had without 
sernide openly violated,” Notwithstanding these orders 
the English packet-boats, with letters, were allowed to 
pass as usual to and from Ostend; the ministers of her 
imperial maiesty wisely considering how good a revenue 
the postage of English letters brings into the po«t-office of 
tim Austrian Netherlands. Ostend and N leu port, bv order 
of her imperial majesty, received each of them a French 
garrison; the former on the nineteenth of Julv, and the 
latter the next day, under the command of 'M. do la 
.'lotie. upon whose arrival the .Austnan troops evacuated 
those places; though the empress-queen still reserved to 
in noth of tlieni,the full and free eNercise of nil her 
ng Its of sovereigntv ; to which purfiose an oath was .ad- 
ministered to the French commandant bv her matests's 
minister-plenipotentiary for the government of the Low 
Countries. At the «ame time, their imperial and most 
Christian majesties notified to the magistracx of Hamburgh, 
that they must not admit any English men of war, "or 
transports, into their port, on pun of having a French v-ir- 
rison imposed on them. The citv of Gueldres, which had 
been blocked up bv the French ever smee the beginniiu’ of 
summer, was forced by famine to capitulate on the twentv- 
tourth of August, and the garrison marche'I out with all 
the honours ot war, in order to be conducted to Berlin; 
but so many of them deserted, that when thev passed bv 
Cologn, the whole garrison consisted onlv of the coni- 
maiidani and forlv-seven men. Bv the surrender of this 
place the whole countiy lav open to the French and iheir 
allies quite up to Magdehourg; ,and the empress-queen 
immediately f' cei'cd two hundred thousand crowns from 
the revemiCD of Clcve- and La IMarcke alone. 

. moie immediatelv relatm"- 

to the I'l'ih^f I riissia The advanced posts of tlie Prince 
ol -Anhalt-Dessau at I irna were attacked on the tenth of 
. ugust. by a body of hussars, and other irregular troops 
of the Austrians ; but the Prussians soon obliged them to 
retire, with the loss of several men and two pieces of can- 
non. On the nineteenth of the same month, earlv in the 
n.nming, a great mimbcr of Austrian pandours surrounded 
a little town called Gotliebe, in which a Prussian garrison 
was quartered, with a design to take it bv surprise The 
pandours attacked it on all sides, and in the l.cmnnin.r 
killed twenty-three Prussians, and wounded manv; but 
the Prussians having nillied, repulsed the assailants with 
great loss. These, however, were but a sort of preludes 
to much more decisive actions, which happened soon after, 
j-ilesia, winch had hitherto been undisturbed this vear 
began now to feel the effecis of war. Baron .Taliiiiii. an 
Austrian colonel, entering that countrv with onlv a h.iml- 
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ful of men, made himself master of Hirschberg, V.'alden- 
berg, Goltesburg, Frankenstein, and Landshut. Tliev 
were, indeed, but open places; and he was repulsed in ah 
attempt upon Strigau. On the side of Franconia the armv 
of the empire was assembled with all speed, under the 
Pnnee of Saxe-Hildburghansen ; the French were march- 
ing a second army from their interior provinces into Alsace, 
in order to join the imperialists; the first division of then- 
troops had already entered the empire, and were advanced 
as far as Hanau. The Svvedes were now preparing, witii 
the utmost e.xpedition. to send a numerous armv into Po- 
merania; and the Russians, who since the taking'of Memel 
had not done the King of Pnissia much damage, besides 
that of obliging him to keep an armv in Prussia' to oppose 
them, and interrupting the trade of Konigsberg bv their 
^uadrons, were again advancing with hastv strides towards 
Pnissia, marking their steps with horrid desolation. Field- 
Jlareschal Lehwald, who had been left in Prussia, with an 
armv of tliirty thousand men, to guard that kingdom durint' 
the absence of his master, was encamped near A'elau" 
xylien the Russians, to the number of eightv thousand' 
mter taking Memel, advanced against the territories of the 
Prussian king, whose situation now drew upon him the 
attention of all Europe. In the night between the seventh 
and eighth of August, Colonel IMalachowsti, one of Mare- 
schal Lehwald s officers, marched to reconnoitre the posi- 
tion of the enemy, when a skirmish happened, vv liicli lasted 
near two hours, between his advanced ranks and a Russian 
detachment, three times stronger than the Prussians Tlie 
Russians were repulsed, and fled into the woods, after 
havmgfiftv men killed, and a great number wounded. The 
Prussians lost but one man, and had fourteen wounded. 

5 All. Several other little skirmishes happened between 
straggling parties of the two armies ; and the Russians 
vvent on pil aging and laving waste even- thing before 
them, till at length the two armies having approached one 
.another in Brandenburgh Prussia, Mareschal Lelivv.dd. 
finding It impossible to spare detachments from so srn.ili 
a number as his was, compared to that of the enemv, to 
cover the wretched inhabitants from the outrages com- 
mitted on them bv the Russian Cossacks, and otlier bir- 
barians belonging to them, judged it absolutely necess.arv 
to attack their mam army, and accordingly, nohvatlistatid- 
ing his great disadvantage m almost every respect, ho re- 
solved to hazard a battle on the thirteenth of August, 
Ihe Russians, consisting, as we before obsened.of ei-htv 
thousand regulars, under the command of Mareschal AiL 
raxin, avoiding the open field, were intrenched in a niO't 
advantageous camp ne.ar Norkitlen in Prussia. Tiieirarmv 
was composed of lour lines, each of which was guarded bv 
an intrenchment, and the whole was defended bv two 
hundred pieces of cannon, batteries beim- p'aced upon 
.all the eminences. Mare.-clial Lehw aid’s 'armv ^carLA•lv 
amounted to thirty thou-and men. The action began at 
five m the morning, and was carried on with so much 
vigour, that the Pnissinns entirely broke the whole fir-t 
line of the enemy, and forced all their batteries. The 
I mice of IIol'tein-Gottorp. brother to the King of Sweden 
at the head of his regiment of dragoons, routed the Rus- 
sian cavalrv,niid afterwards fell upon a regiment of "rena- 
diers, which was cut to pieces; but when the Pru'M.uis 
came to the second intrenchment, Mareschal Lo'iw.-dd 
seeing that he could not attempt to raurv it, w ithout e\- 
posmg his armv too much, took the resolution to retire 
the 1 russians loturned to their former camp at \ ehu.and 
the Russians remained in their present situation. The loss 
of the Prussians, httle exceeding two thousand, killed .and 
wounded, vvas immediately replaced out of the disciplined 
militi.i. d fie Russians lost a much greater number. Ge- 
neial Kapuchin vvas wounded and taken prisoner, with a 
colonel of the Russian artilleiy ; but the former vvas sent 
fi.ack on his parole. 'File Prussian aianv had, at first, made 
tliemselvcs masters of above eightv pieces of cannon ; but 
vyere afterwards obliged to abandon them, with eleven of 
tlieir ovvn, for want of carriages. 'Three Russian generals 
were killed ; but the Prussians lo^t no seneml or officer of 
distinction, of which rank Count Dolma was the onlv one 
that was wounded. 

5 XIII. After this engagement, hlarcsclial T ehv.dd 
cliaiiged the iiosition of his armv, b\ drawing towuds 
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Peterswald ; and the Russians, after remaining quite inac- 
tive till the thirteenth of September, on a sudden, to the 
great surprise of every one, retreated out of Prussia with 
such precipitation, that they left all their sick and mounded 
behind them, to the amount of fifteen or sixteen thousand 
men, together with eighty pieces of cannon, and a considdr- 
able part of their military stores. Mareschal Apraxin 
masked his design by advancing all his irregulars towards 
the Prussian army ; so that hlareschal Lehwald was not 
informed of it till the third day, when he detached Prince 
George of Holstein with ten thousand horse to pursue 
them ; but with little hopes of coming up with them, as 
they made forced marches, in order to be sooner in their 
own country. However, the Prussians took some of them 
]iiisoners, and many stragglers weie killed by the country 
people in their flight towards Tilsit, which they abandoned, 
though they still kept Memel, and shortly after added 
some now fortifications to that place. They made their 
letreatiii two columns, one of which directed its course to- 
wards JMeniel; wliile the other took the nearest way 
through the bailiwick of Absterneii, and threw bridges 
over the river Jura. Both columns burnt every village 
they passed through without distinction. The Prussians 
were obliged to desist from the pursuit of these baibariaiis, 
because the biidges thrown over the river Memel had been 
destroyed by the violence of the stream. The Russian 
army suffered greatly for want of bread, as all the countries 
were ruined through which it passed, so that they could 
procuie no sort of subsistence but herbage and rye-bread. 
All the roads were strewed with dead bodies of men and 
horses. The real cause of this sudden retreat is as great a 
mystery as the reason of stopping so long, the vear before, 
on the borders of Lithuania; though the occasion of it is 
said to have been the illness of the czarina, who was seized 
with a kind of apoplectic fit, and had made some new re- 
gulations in cttse of a vacancy of the throne, which render- 
ed it expedient that tlie tegular forces should be at iiand, 
to support the measures taken by the government. 

§ XlV. The King of Prussia after remaining for some 
time encamped between Bautzen and Goerlitz, removed 
ins head-quarters to Bernstedel ; and on the fifteenth of 
August Ins army came in sight of the Austrian camp, and 
within cannon shot of it ; upon which the Austrians struck 
their tents, and drew up in order of battle before their 
camp. Tlie king formed his army over against them, and 
immediately went to reconnoitre the ground between the 
armies ; but, as it was then late, he deferred the more ex- 
act examination of that circumstance till the ne.xt day. 
The two armies continued under arms all night. Next 
moining at bieak of day, the king found the Austrians en- 
camped with their right at the river Weisle; the rest of 
their army extended along a rising ground, at the foot of a 
mountain covered with wood, which protected their left ; 
and before their front at the bottom of the hill on which 
they were drawn up, was a small brook, passable only in 
thice places, and for no moie than four or five men a-breast. 
Toiyards the left of their army was an opening, wheie three 
or four battalions might have marched in fiont; but behind 
It they had placed three lines of infantry, and on a hill 
which flanked this opening, within musket-shot, were 
placed four thousand foot, with forty or fifty pieces of can- 
non : so that, in reality, this was the strongest part of tlieir 
camp. The king left nothing undone to bring tlie Aus- 
trians to a battle; but finding them absolutely bent on 
avoiding it, after lying four days before them, he and his 
army leturned to their camp at Bernstedel. They were 
followed by some of the enemy’s hussars and paiidours, 
who, however, had not the satisfaction to take the smallest 
booty in this retreat. The Austrian army, which thus de- 
clined engaging, was, by their own account, a hundred and 
thirty thousand strong^ more than double the number of 
the King of Prussia, who, the day he returned to Bern- 
stedel, after he had retired about two thousand yards, again 
drew up his army in line of battle, and remained so'^up- 
wards of an hour, but not a man stirred fiom the Austrian 
camp. The army of the empire, commanded by the Prince 
of Saxe-Hilburghausen, and that of the French under the 
Prince de Soubise, making together about fifty thousand 
men, half of which were French, had by this time joined, 
and advanced as far as Erfurth in Saxony; upon which his 


Prussian majesty, finding that all his endeavours could not 
bring the Austrians to an engagement, set out fiom Liisa- 
tia, accompanied by Mareschal Keith, with sixteen bat- 
talions and forty squadrons of his troops, and armed at 
Dresden on the twenty-ninth of August, leaving the rest 
of the army m a strong camp, under the Prince of Beverii. 
With this detachment, which, by the junction of several 
bodies of troops, amounted to about foitv thousand men, 
he made a quick march, by the way of Leipzig, towards 
Erfurth, to give battle to the united army of the French 
and the empire. But by the time he ai rived at Erfurth, 
which was on the fourteenth of September, the enemy had 
retreated towards Gotha; and upon his further approach, 
they retired to Eyesenach, where they intrenched them- 
selves in a very strong camp. His majesty’s head-quarteis 
were at Kirschlaben, near Erfurth. While the two armies 
were thus situated, Major-General Sejdelitz, who occu- 
pied the town of Gotha, being informed, on the nineteenth, 
that a large body ol the enemy xvas coming tow ards him, 
and that It consisted of two regiments of Austrian hussars, 
one leiriment of French hussars, and a detachment made 
up of French grenadiers, troops of the army of the empire, 
and a great number of Croats and pandours, retired, and 
posted himself at some distance. The enemy immediately 
took possession of the town and castle ; but General Sey- 
delitz, having been reinforced, attacked the enemy with 
such vigour, that he soon obliged them to abandon this new 
conquest, and to retire with great piecipitation ; a report 
having been spread, that the Prussian army was advancing 
against them, with the king himself in person. ThePius- 
sian hussars took a considerable booty on this occasion, 
and General Seydelitz sent prisoners to the camp, one lieu- 
tenant-colonel, three majors, four lieutenants, and sixty-tvro 
soldiers of the enemy, who had also about one bundled 
and thirty killed. After this action Ins Prussian majesty 
advanced near Eyesenach, with a design to attack the 
combined army ; but they were so strongly intrenched, 
that he found it impracticable. His provisions falling 
short, he was obliged to retire towards Erfurth, and soon 
after to Naumburgh, on the river Sala: wheieupoii the 
combined army marched, and again took possession of 
Gotha, Erfurth, and Wieman : which last place, how- 
ever, they soon after quitted. 

§ XV. Upon the King of Prussia’s leaving Bernstedel, 
the Austrians took possession of it on the sixth of Septem- 
ber, and made prisoners a Prussian battalion which liad 
been left there. The next day fifteen thousand Austrians 
attacked two battalions of General Winterfield’s troops, 
being part of the Prince of Bevern’s army, who were posted 
on a high ground on the other side of the Neiss, near Hen- 
nersdorff, in the neighbourhood of Goerlitz; and, after 
being repulsed several times, at last made themselves 
masters of the eminence. The loss in this action was 
considerable on both sides, but greatest on that of the 
Prussians, not so much by the number of their slam, 
which scaicely exceeded that of the Austrians, as by the 
death of their brave General Winterfield, who, as he was 
le.ading up succours to the battalions that were engaged, 
received a shot from a cannon, of which he died the night 
following. The Generals Nadasti and Clerici, Count 
d’Arberg, Colonel Elrickhausen, and several other persons 
of distinction, were wounded, and the young Count of 
Groesbeck and the Marquis d’Asque killed, on the side of 
the Austrians, who took six pieces of the Piussian cannon, 
six pair of their colours, and made General Kemeke, the 
Count d’Anhalt, and some other officers, prisoners. After 
this skirmish, the Prince of Bevern, with the Prussian 
army under his command, retreated from Goerlitz to Roth- 
enberg, then passed the Queiss at SygersdorfF, from whence 
he marched to Buntlau, in Silesia, and on the first of 
October, reached Breslaw, without suffering any loss, 
though the numerous army of the Austrians followed him 
for some days. Upon his arrival there, he chose a very 
strong camp on the other side of the Oder, in order to 
cover the city of Breslaw, to the fortifications of which 
he immediately added several new works. Though neither 
side had any very signal advantage in this engagement, 
more than that the Austrians remained masters of the field 
vet great rejoicings were made at Vienna on account of it. 
The death of General Winterfield was, indeed, an irrepa- 
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rable loss to his Prussian majesty, ivlio received at the 
same time the news of this misfortune, and of the Swedes 
having now actually he™n hostilities in Pomerania. 

§ XVI. A body of the French, who, let loose against 
the King of Prussia, by the ever-memorable and shame- 
ful convention of Closter-Seven, had entered the ter- 
ritories of Halberstadt and IMagdeburgh, were worsted 
at Eglen by a party of six hundred men, under the com- 
mand of Count Horn, whom Prince Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick had detached from a body of troops with winch his 
Prussian majesty had sent him to defend those countries. 
The Prussians took prisoners the Count de Lusignan, 
colonel, eighteen other French officers, and four hundred 
soldiers, and made themselves masters of a considerable 
booty in baggage, &c. with the loss of only two men ; and, 
moreover, a Frencli officer, and forty men, were made 
prisoners at Halberstadt. Upon this check the French 
evacuated the country of Halberstadt for a little while, but 
returning again on tlie twenty-ninth of September, with a 
considerable reinforcement from hlareschal Richelieu’s 
army, which he now could easily spaie. Prince Ferdinand 
was obliged to retire to Winsleben, near the city of Mag- 
deburgh. The dangers which had been hitherto kept at a 
distance from the Prussian dominions, by the surprising 
activity of their king, now drew nearer, and menaced 
them on all sides. Mareschal Richelieu, with eighty bat- 
talions, and a hundred squadrons, entered the country of 
Halberstadt, and levied immense contributions ; whilst the 
allied army of the French and imperialists, being joined 
by SIX thousand men under General Laudohn, who had 
defeated a regiment of Prussian cavalry near Erfurth, 
marched to Vt'issenfels, a city in the very centre of Thu- 
ringia. The Swedes had actually taken some towns in 
Pomerania, and were advancing to besiege Stetin ; and 
the Austrians, who had made themselves masters of Lig- 
nitz, and a considerable part of Silesia, had now laid siege 
to Schweidnitz, and were preparing to pass the Oder, in 
order to attack the Prince of Bevern in his camp near 
Breslaw. In the meantime they made frequent and most 
destructive incursions into Brandenburgh ; to oppose which 
his Prussian majesty ordered detachments from all his 
regiments in those parts to join the militia of the country, 
and sent the Prince of Anlialt-Dessau from Leipzig, with 
a body of ten thousand men, to guard Berlin, whilst he 
himself marched with the troops under his command to 
Interbeck, on the frontier of Lower Lusatia, to be the 
more at hand to cover Brandenburgh, and preserve the 
communication with Silesia. 

§ XVII. While these precautions were taking. General 
Haddick, with fifteen or sixteen thousand Austrians, enter- 
ed Brandenburgh on the sixteenth of October, and the 
next day arrived before Berlin, of which city he de- 
manded a contribution of six hundred thousand ciowns ; 
but contented himself wath two hundred and ten thousand. 
The Austrians pillaged two of the suburbs ; but before 
they could do any further mischief, thev were obliged to 
retire in great haste, at the approach of the Prince of An- 
halt-Dessau, whose van-guard entered the city in the 
evening of their departure. Tliis alarm, however, obliged 
the queen and the royal familv of Prussia to remove to 
Magcleburgh on the tw’enty-third ; and the most valuable 
records were sent to the fort of Spandau, at the conflux 
of the Havel and the Sphre. On the other hand, the un- 
fortunate inhabitants of Leipzig now felt more severely 
the cruel effects of the power of their new master. — ^The 
Prussian commandant in that city had, by order of the 
king, demanded of them three hundred thousand crowns, 
a sum far greater than it was in their power to raise. This 
truth they represented, but in vain. The short time al- 
lowed them to furnish their contingents being expired, and 
all their efforts to comply with this demand having prov- 
ed ineffectual, they were subjected to the rigours of mili- 
tary execution ; in consequence of which their houses 
were occupied bv the soldiery, who seized upon the best 
apartments, and lived at discretion ; but tlie sum demand- 
ed could not be found. Such wos the situation of this 
distressed city, when, on the fifteenth of October, an ex- 
press arrived, with advice that his Prussian majesty would 
soon be there; and accordingly he arriied a few minutes 
afterwaids,altended by bis hfe-guaids. At the same timc,a 
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rumour was spread that the city would be deliiered up to 
pillage, whicli threw the inhabitants into the utmost con- 
sternation. Their fears, however, in that respect, were 
soon abated bv his majesty’s declaring, that he was willing 
to spare the place, upon condition that half the sum re- 
quired should be immediately paid. All that could be 
done was to collect among the merchants, traders, and 
others, fifty thousand ciowns; bills of exchange were 
drawn upon Amsterdam and London for seventy thousand 
crowns, and hostages were given by way of security, for 
the payment of thirty thousand more within a time which 
was agreed on. But still, notwithstanding this, the mili- 
tary execution was continued, even with greater iigour 
than before, and all the comfort the wretched inhabitants 
could obtain was, that it should cease whenever advice 
should be received that their bills were accepted. 

§ XVIIl. The King of Prussia had tried several times 
to bring the combined army under the Princes Sa\e-Hil- 
burghausen and Soubise to an engagement upon fair 
ground ; but finding them bent on declining it, notwith- 
standing the superiority of their numbeis, he had recourse 
to one of those strokes in war, by which a general is better 
seen than by the gaining of a victory. He made a feint, 
soon after the beginning of October, as if he intended 
nothing more than to secure his own dominions, and march 
his army into winter-quartera back to Berlin, leaving 
Mareschal Keith, with only seven or eight thousand men, 
to defend Leipzig. Upon this the enemy took courage, 
passed the Sala, and having marched up to the city, sum- 
moned the mareschal to surrender; to which he answered, 
That the king, his master, had ordered him to defend the 
place to the last extremity, that he would obey his oiders. 
The enemy then thought of besieging the citv": but, before 
they could prepare anv one implement for that purpose, 
they were alarmed by the approach of the King of Prussia, 
who, judging that his feint would probably induce them 
to take the step thev did, had, by previous and private 
orders, collected together all his distant detachments, some 
of which were twenty leagues asunder, and was advancing 
hy long marches to Leipzig ; upon notice of whicli the 
enemy repassed the Sala. The Piussian army was re- 
assembled on the twenty-seventh of October, and remained 
at Leipzig the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth, when every 
body expected a battle would be fought in the plains of 
Lutzen. On the thirtieth, the king drew nigh to that 
place, and on the thirty-first, in his w’ay through kVcissen- 
fels and Meresbourg, hemade five hundred men prisoners 
of wiar. The combined army had repassed the Sala at 
Weissenfels, Meresbourg, and Halle, wliere they broke 
down the bridges ; but these were soon repaired, and the 
w’liole Prussian armv, amounting to no more than twenty 
thousand men, having passed that river, through these 
towns, in each of which they left a battalion, joined again 
on the third of November, in the evening, over against the 
enemy, whose forces consisted of forty thousand French, 
and twenty-five thousand imperialists. On the fifth, about 
nine o’clock in the morning, the Prussians received intel- 
ligence that the enemy were every where in motion. They 
likewnse heard the drums beating the march, and so near 
weie the two armies to each other, plainly perceived from 
their camp, that the whole infantry, which had drawn 
nearer upon the rising grounds over against them, ivas 
filing off towards their right. No certain judgment could, 
however, yet be formed of the enemy’s real design, and as 
they were in want of bread, it was thought probable that 
they intended to rep.ass the Unstrut ; but it was soon per- 
ceived that their several motions were contradictory to 
each other. At the same time that some of their infantry 
were filing off towards their right, a large body of cavalry 
wheeled round towards their left, directing its march all 
along to the rising grounds with which the whole Pnissian 
camp, that lay in a bottom between the villages of Rede- 
row and Rosbach, was surrounded within the reach of 
large cannon. Soon after that the cavalry were seen to 
halt, and afteruard to fall back to the right ; though some 
of them still remained where they were, whilst the rest 
marched back. About two in the afternoon the doubts 
of the Prussians were denied up; it plainly appearing 
then that the enemy intended to attack them, and that 
then dispositions were made with a view to surround 
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tliem, and to open tlio action bv attacking tliem in tlie rear. 
A body of reserve was posted over against Rederow, to 
ndl upon tlieir routed troops, in case tliey should be de- 
feated, and to juevent tlieir retiring to bleresbourg, die 
only retreat VI Inch could then have been left them. In 
this situation tlie King of Prussia resolved to attack them. 
Ills majesty had determined to make the attack with one 
wing only, and the disposition of the enemy made it neces- 
Kiry tliat it should be the left wing. The very instant the 
battle was going to begin, Ins majesty ordered the general 
who commanded the right wmg to decline engaging, to 
take a proper position in consequence thereof, and aBove 
all, to prevent Ins being surrounded. All the c,iv,alry of 
the right wing of the Prussians, except two or three squa- 
drons, had already marched to the left at full gallop ; and 
being airived at the place assigned them, they formed over 
against that of the enemy. They then moved on imme- 
diately, the enemy’s advanced to meet them, and the 
chaige was very herco, several regiments of the French 
coming on with great resolution. The advantage, how- 
ever, \\as entirely on the side of the PrussiarTs. The 
enemy s cavalry being routed, were pursued for a consider- 
able time with great spirit, but having afterwards reached 
an eminence, which gave them an oppoitunity ofrallvin'' 
the Prussian cavalry fell upon them afresh, and gave them 
^ ^ tle/bat that tlio\ fled in the utmost diwder. 

ibis hapnened at four in the afternoon. IVliilst the cavalry 
of the Prussians charged, their infantry opened. The 
enemy cannonaded them brisklv during this interval, and 
did some execution, but the Prussian artdierv was not 
' r II cannonading had continued oiriiolh sides 

a fuM quarter of an hour, without the lo.ist intermission, 
tlie tire of the infantry hcinm. Tlie enemy could not stand 
It, nor resist the valour of the Prussian foot, wlio gallantiv 
niarclmd up to tlioir hattencs. The h.iitertes were carried 
Olio after another, and the enemy were forced to give vvav 
vvhich they did in great confusioti. As the left wing of 
the Prussians advanced, the right changed its position, 
and having soon met with a small using ground, tliev 
av.iiled themselves of it, by planting it with sixteen incccs 
oflieaiw artillery. The fire from thence was partly pointed 
at the eneniv s right^ to iiicrc-ase the disorder there, and 
look their left wing m front, which was cxccssive-lv galled 
ihcrehv. At five the victory was decided, the cannonadin'' 
ceased, and the enemy fled on all sides. Thev were pin" 
sued as long as there was any light to distinguish them, 
and It may be .said, that night alone was the preservation 
01 this army, which had been so formidable in the niorn- 
They look the bonofil of the darkness to enter into 
i ryburgh,and there to repass tlie Unslriit, vvhich thev did 
on the morning of the sixth, after a whole night’s march. 
Ihe Ring of Prussia set out early in the morning to pur- 
sue them with all his cavalry, supported by four battalions 
of grenadiers, the infantry following tliem in two columns. 

I lie enemy iiad passed tlie Unslrnt at Frvhurgli, wiicn the 
1 russians arrived on its hanks, and as tllcy liad Imrnt the 
bridge, it became necessary to make anollicr, vvhich, how- 
ever, was soon done. Tlie cavalry passed first, but could 
not comeup vvith the enemy till live in the evening, upon 
t he lulls of Eckersherg. It was then too late to force them 
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tliere, for winch reason the king thought proper to canton 
ns army in the nearest vilhmes, and to he satisfied with 
the success Ins hussars had in taking ne.ir tliiee hundred 
bagwge-wnggons, and every thing they contained. The 
whole loss of the Prussians, 111 tins important engagement, 
did not exceed five hundred men killed and wounded 
Among' the former w.as General lAIeincke, and among the 
atter Prince Henry and General Sejdehtz. Tlie enemy 
lost sixty-foiir pieces of c.innon, a great many standards 
.and CO ours, near throe thousand men killed on the field 
of battle, and upwards of eight thousand taken prisoners, 
among whom were sev'cral generals, and other ofticers of 
distinction. Tiiree hundred waggons were sent to Leipzi" 
laden with wounded French and Swiss. Upon the ap- 

'•"'t I": niistoot: these Croats for Pnmian Imssits lliii 
r ptsiiinsiauusoi ihis iiwslerinus affair vurciuicr i-relAl’in oi 
preiiie<lil.il«l <le«ii:n m llie primi- tiitic laten prnontr lUatiiloton 
I Siipptiietl tlialarnan ot Ins rank, a prince, a ronnil.vncler.ln clinl shfiiihl 

If lie I, ,1 I" 1' ‘^i’ -'S mb one man. nn 1 llm lint .i cronni !-l"n 

If he harl jn'ised il ntccssarj to sec IlniiBS mil, Insmvn es.s, Sonic sur.l 


Prussians towards Eckeisbeig, the enemy 
nh'ht ol-"' precipitation ; and, ailei marching all 

n^it, arrived the next day at Erfurlh, m the utmost want 
of every necessaiy of life, not liaving had a morsel of bread 
lor two days, during which they had been ohli'ged to live 
upon turnips, radishes, and other roots, which they dug 
out of the earth. The French, under the Duke de Riche? 
lieu, were preparing to go into winter-quarters ; but, upon 
the news of this defeat of the combined armv, tliev again 
put themselves in nmtion, and a large detachment of them 
advanced as far as Dunderstadt, to favour the letreat of 
their countrymen under tlie Prince do Sonbise, who, witli 
peat precipitant’, made the best of their way from Erfurth 
to the Miintv of Ilohenstein, and from tlience bent their 
march towards Ilalberstadt. Of tlie remains of the impe- 
rial army, which was now almost entirely dispersed, whole 
bodies despted, and went over to the' King of Prussia 
soon after this battle. 

§ XIX. Whilst his Prussian majesty was thus success- 
lul against tlie French and imperialists, the Austrians 
who had carefully avoided coming to an open eni'.igement 
vv-ith him, gained ground apace in Sdesia. A derachment 
ol their army, under the command of Count Nad.asli, had 
already invested Sehweidnilz, and opened the trenches 
before it on the twenty-sixth of October. Tlie Prussian 
g.arrison, commanded ‘by General de la Molte Ponqiiet 
determined to defend the place as long as possible ; anrl 
.accordingly on llu; thirtieth they made a sally, in which 
they killed, wounded, and took prisoners, eight bundled 
of the besieger-, and did some damage to their works; hut 
on the sixth of Kovemher the Austrians began to cannoii- 
.idethc city furiously, and on the eleventh made them- 
selves masters of the ramp, arts by assault. The gairison 
however, liaving taken c.arc, during the siege, to ilirovv up’ 
a strong ontrcncliment in the mnrkcl-placc, retreated thitlier, 
and held out till the next dav, when tlicy suriendeicd 
thomsely-os prisoners of war. After the reduction of this 
place, General Nndasti, leaving in it a sufficient gariison 
marched with tlie remainder of his troops, and joined the 
mam army of llio Austrians, under the command' of Prince 
Cliarles of Lorraine .and iMiirescIml Daiin, who, whilst he 
was Inisied in llip siege of Schvvcidmu.liad invested Bres- 
lavv on the left of the Oder; llie Prince of Beverii defend- 
ing it on the right, whore ho was strongly encamped, vvnh 
Ins hitle army, under tlie cannon of the city. The whole 
army of the Austri.uis being now re-assemliled, and intel- 
ligence ^having been brought not only of the Kint' of 
Prussia s late victory near Leipzig, hut also that he was 
advancing to the relief of the Prince of Beverii, it was re- 
solved immodialelv to alback the l.ast in his intrenchmems 
Accordingly, on the tvvenly-.second of November, about 
nine in the morning, the Austrians began a most furious 
discharge of tlieir cannon, forty of vvincli were iwenty-lour 
pounders, and tlius continued without ceasing till one 
when It was succeeded by a severe fiie of tlieir small arms! 
which lasted till five in tlie evening. The Prussians, with 
undaunted resolution, stood two of the most violent at- 
tacks tliat were ever made; but at llie third, overpowered 
by numbers, and assailed on Iioth sides, they began to lose 
ground, and were forced to retire from one intrenclinient 


to another. In this extremity, night coming on, the Prus- 
sian generals fearing their intrenchmems would be omirelv 
forced, and that lliey slioiild then be tolally defeated 
thought proper to letreat. Tlie Prince of Beve'rn, with the 

greatcst^partorthe.army,retiredtonneminenceon die banks 
of the Oder, whilst the rest of the troops threw themselves 
into Breslaw, which they might have defended, m all pioba- 
bihty, till the king had come to his relief. But on the 
twenly-fourtli, their commander-in-chief, the Prince of 
Bevern, going to reconnoitre the enemy, with only a sin-'le 
groom to attend him, fell in among a party of Croats, wdio 
look him prisoner.'- IIis army tlius deprived of their ge- 
neral, retreated northward that night, leaving in Breslaw 
only four battalions, who, the next day, surrendered the 

<iiss.<ii,r.|rlinn. lulhtrlo unknown to uv. moy possibly liwc been the rouse 
ol his l..kuic this step . or, vsluih stems still ’more proliilile. he mfeh™l,e 
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Whicfi 11 IS nsscrif.l his Piussi.in mojesly li,«l sent Inm eSpriss nrde-s mu 
■iqiiil nn nny aecniml vvh.ileser. tor tli.it lie Mould cerl.nnly he muI, I 
!>} III! null of Dcremher.in Minch vie shall find he kept Ins Mord. ' ' ' 
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place hj canitiilalion, one Of the articles of which \«s, 
that they sitould not sore asainsl the empress, or her 
allies, for two years. All the majpaincs, c1k^> anillcry. 
See. remained in die hands of the Austrians. The garrison 
Binrebed out with all military bonouis, cono acted by Ge- 
neral 1.CS wfu, governor of Bicslaw. Though the Austrians 
sung Te Dam for tliis victory, they owned that sndi an- 
other would pul an end to their army j for it cost them 
the lives of twelve thousand men ; a numlter almost Mual 
to the whole of the Prussian army before the battle. Ttiey 
had four almost inaccessible intrenchments to force, plant- 
ed thick with cannon, which fired cartridge shot from nine 
in tlie morning till the evening, and the Prussians, when 
attacked, were never once put into the least confusion. 
Among the slain on the side of tiie Austrian^ were Gene- 
ral Wurben, and several other officers of distinction. The 
loss of the Prussians did not much exceed tlirec thousand 
men, in killed, wounded, and nrisonera, of which last 
there were about sixteen hundren. Tlieir general, Kleist, 
was found dead on the field of battle. 

§ XX. The King of Prussir^ who, like Cresar, thought 
nothing was done while any thing was left undone, stayed 
no longer at Rosbach than till the routed forces of the 
French and imperialists, whom he had defeated there on 
the fifth of November, vvere totally dispersed. Then he 
marched directly with the greatest part of his army for 
Silesia, and on the twenty-fourth of that month arrived at 
Naumherg on die Queiss, a little river which runs into the 
Bobber, having in his route detached Mareschal Keith, 
vrith die rest of his army, to clear Saxony ftom^ all the 
Austrian parties, and then to make an inwtion into Bo- 
hemia, a service which he performed so enectnally, as to 
raise large contributions in the circles of &tz and I^itme- 
ri% ana even to give an alann to Prague itself. Ilia nja- 
jesty reserved for himself onljf fifteen thousand men, with 
whom he advanced, with his usual rapidity, to Barchwitz; 
where, nol^distanding all that had happened at Schweid- 
nitz and at Breslaw, he was joined by twenty-four thousand 
more j part of them troops whicli«he had ordered from 
Ssurony, part the remains of the army lately conimand- 
ed by the Prince of Bevern, and part the Jate garris 9 n of 
Schweidnitz, which had found means to escape from the 
Austrians, and accidentally joined their king upon his 
march.® With this force, though greatly inferior in num- 
ber to that of the enemy, he resolved to attack the* Aus- 
trians, who were intrenched at Lissa near Breilaw. On 
the fourth of December he seized upon their ovens at 
Neumarok, and upon a considerable magazine, guarded by 
two regiments of Croats, who reUred to a rising ground, ! 
where his majesty ordered his hussars to surround them, 
and send a trumpet to summon them to surrender them- 
selves prisoners of war. Upon their refusal, the hussars of 
Zithen fell upon them sabre in hand, and some hundreds 
.of them liaving been cut in pieces, fte rest threw down 
'their arms, begging for quarter on their knees. After this 
seizure, and afta having distributed to his army the bi^d 
prepared for his enemies, he began again the next morning 
nis march towards Lissa. General Zithen, who led tiie 
vanguard of light-hoise,' about seven in the morning fell 
in with a body of Austrian hussars, and three regiments of 
Saxon dragoons, which were the veiy best cavalry the 
enemy had left after the battle of the twent^econd. They 
had been detached by the Austrians, in oraer to retard the 
king’s march, and to conceal their ovm, till their batteries 
should he completed ; for, os they held the small number 
of the Prussians in contempt, their intention was to have 
met the king two German miles from their intrenchments.. 
The Austrian cavalry having been vigorously repulsed to 
a considerable distance, General Zithen perceived that their 
whole mmy was forming. He immediately acquainted 
the king with what he had discoyeted, and his mqjesty, 
after having himself observed the disposition of the eneiny, 
made his own with the sagacity and despatch for which 
he has always been remarkable. 'The action began by at- 


tacking a batterv of forty pieces of large cannon, which 
covered the right wing of the enemy. Tiic two batlaiion« 
of guards, with the regiments of tbe’MaTgmvc Charles and 
of luctipliiz, marched up, amidst a most tcrrtblo fire, to 
the very mouths of the cannon, witli llieirtiavom-ls screww 
cd. In thb attack the Prussians sustained the greatest 
loss, though the battery was carried as soon almost as they 
could reach it : then the enemies’ artillery, now lurocd 
against themselves, plaved furiously upon them iriih tlieir 
own powder. From that instant the tno wings and the 
centre of the Prussians continued to drive the enemy be- 
fore them, advancing all the time with dial firm and regu- 
lar pace for which they have always been renownpil, 
without ever halting or giring way. Tiie ground which 
die Austrians occupied was very .advantageous, and every 
circumstance that could render it more so Imd been im- 

E roved to the utmost by the diligence and skill of Count 
)aun, who remerahering his former success, was imhold- 
eiied to enter the lists again ivilli his royal antagonist. 
The Prussians, however, no way terrified by the enemy’s 
situation, nor their numbers, went calmly and dnndfully 
forward. It was almost impossible, in the beginnings for 
the Prussian cavalry to act, on account of the impediments 
of fallen trees, which the enemy had cut down and laid in 
die field oflrattlc, to retard theirapproach ; buta judicious 
disposition which the king made overcame diat disadvan- 
tage. I^^en he first formed his army, he had placed four 
battalions behind the cavaliy of his right wing, foreseeing 
dial General Nadasti, who was placed with a cogis of re- 
serve on the enemy’s left, designed to take him in flank. 
It happened as he had foreseen; this gcincmrs horse 
attacked the king’s right wing with neat fury : but he was 
received with so severe a fire from the four battalions, drat 
he was obliged to retire in disorder. Tlie enemy gave 
way on all sides : but at some distance recovered them- 
selves, and ralliea three times, animated W their officers, 
and by the superiority of their numbers. Eyciy dine they 
made a stand, the Prussians attacked them with redoubled 
vigour, and ivith success equal to thejr bravery. Toivards 
night, the enemy, still retreating, fell into disorder. Their 
two wings fled in confusion ; one of them, closely pressed 
W the king, retired towards Breslaw, and took shelter un- 
der the cannon of that city ; the other, pursued by the 
greatest pari of the light cavalry, took their flight toivards 
Canth and Schweidnitz. Six thousand Austrians fell in 
dlls engagement, and the Prussians, who had only five 
hundred men killed, and two thousand three hundred 
wounded, made upvnuds of ten thousand of the enemy 
prisoners, among whom were two hundred and .ninety- 
one officers. lAey took also a hundred and sixteen can- 
non, fifty-one colours and standards, and four thousand 
waggons of ammunition and baggage. The consequences 
that followed this victory declare its importance. 'Future 
ages will read widi Dstnnishment, that the same nrinc^ who 
hut a few months'before seemed on the verge of inevitable 
ruin, merelvhy the dint of his own abilities, without the 
assistance of any friend whatever, with troops perpetually 
harassed by long and painfiil marches and 1^ continual 
skirmishes and battles, not only retrieved his affairs, which 
. almost every one, except himself, thought past redress ; hut 
in the midst of winter, in countries where it was judged next 
to impossible for an.v troops to k^ the field at that srason, 
i conquered Ae united forces of France and the empire at 
Bosbach, on the fifth of November; and on the same day 
’ of the very next month, with a great part of the same army, 
was at Lissa, where he again triumphed over all the powers 
of the house of Austria. Pursuing his 'advantage he iin- 
mediatdy invested Breslaw, and within two days after this 
great victory every thing ivas in readiness to besiege it in 
form. His troops, flushed with success, were at first for 
storming it, hut the king, knowing the strength of the gar- 
rison, which consisted of upwpds of thirteen thousand men, 
and considering both the ratigues which bis own soldiers 
had lately undergone, and the fatal consequences tirat might 


c 'Whilst the Aastrians were condoctlne them to prison, on their {^te 
they clmnred to henr of the victory their muster hed imloed »t Bosbeeh. 
Animeteil by tliese llrllnes, Wwy uoanimoosly noe jupon the escort tjiet 
cuarded them, whidi happenlmr wit to be very strrmR, tl^ entirely 
perseds *Ihii3 fned, they marchetl on not \eiy cerjam of their way. in 
hopes to rejoin some coriis of the Frusslen traom, tbeir counto'nien. Jlie 
same fortune vTiIcb fr^ them led them directly to tlie army commanded 


hy the ktoff himself, vrhlcli vras hastening to their relief, as welt as to that 
the Prince of fievem. This unexpected niMtlne was eqn^lj^ pleasiBg 
to both, the prisoners not havina heard any tblni; of his midcsty a marra ; 
and at the same lime, this Inchy inddent, wlilhr it fulderi n nn^ld'nble 
strecudh to the Bi^%^iled likewise toils cuifidence, fm* thesllebtest 
oceuTTnice is consl^M Into an omen by an army at the ere of an tOi* 
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ensue, sliould they fail of success in tins attempt, ordered 
tlie approaches to be carried on in the usual form. Ills 
commands were obeyed, and Breslaw surrendered to him 
on the tuentieth of December m the morning. Tlie pu- 
nson, of which ten tliousand bore arms, and between 
tliree and four tliousand lay sick or wounded, were made 
prisoners of war. Fourteen of these prisoneis were officers 
of high rank. The military chest, a vast treasure, with 
eighty pieces of cannon, fell into the hands of the victors, 
who lost only about twenty men in their approaches. 
During the siege, a magazine of powder was set on fire 
by a bomb, which occasioned great confusion among the 
besieged, and damaged one of the bastions. The strong 
fortiess of Schweidnitz still remained in the enemy’s pos- 
session, defended by a garrison so numerous, that it might 
be conipaied to a small army, and whilst that continued 
so, the King of Prussia’s victories m Silesia were of no 
decisive effect.. For this reason, though it was now the 
dead of winter, and the soldiers stood in need of repose, 
his majesty resolved, if possible, to become master of that 
place before the end of the year; but as a close siege was 
impracticable, a blockade was foimed, as strictly as the 
rigour of the season would permit.'* It was not, however, 
till the beginning of the ensuing campaign that this place 
was taken. The Prussians opened their trenches before 
it on the third of April, one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-eight, and erected two large batteries, winch kept a 
continual fire upon the town. The artillery of the besiegers 
consisted of three hundred pieces rif cannon, of different 
dimensions, and eighty mortars; an amazing artillery, and 
such as we have never heard of in former campaigns. On 
the night of the fourteenth, the Prussians carried one of the 
chief works by assault, and lodged themselves therein : 
the commandant capitulated the ne.\t day, with the garrison, 
which was now greatly reduced in number, being not. half 
of what it amounted to at the beginning of the blockade. 
Thus, all the parts of Silesia, which the King of Prussia 
had lost by one unfortunate blow, fell again into his pos- 
session : and his affairs, which but a few months before 
seemed irretrievable, were now re-established upon a firmer 
basis than ever. The Prussian parties not only repossessed 
themselves of those parts of Silesia which belonged to their 
king, but penetrated into the Austrian division, reduced 
Jagerndorf, Troppau, Tretchen, and several other places, 
and left the empress-queen scarce any footing in that coun- 
try, in which, a few days before, she reckoned her dominion 
perfectly established. 

§ X5il. Tlie Swedes, after many debates between their 
king and senate, had at length resolved upon an open de- 
claiation against the King of Prussia, and, in consequence 
of tliat resolution, sent so many troops into Pomerania, 
that by the end of August, their army in that countiy 
amounted to twenty-five thousand men. Their first act of 
hostility was the seizure of Anclam and Demram, two 
towns that lay m the way of Stetin, against which their 
principal design was levelled. But before they proceeded 
farther, General Hamilton, their commander, by way of 
justifying the conduct of his master, published a declara- 
tion, setting forth, “ That the King of Sweden, as a guar- 
antee of the treaty of Westphalia, could not help sending 
his troops into the upper part of the duchy of Pomerania 
belonging to the King of Prussia ; and that, therefore, all 
the officers appointed to receive the public revenue in 
that country must pay what money they had in their 
hands to him, who was commissioned to receive it for his 
Swedish majesty : that, moreover, an exact account was le- 
quired, within eight days, of the revenues of the country; 
but that no more than ordinary contributions would be 
demanded of the inhabitants, who might rest assured that 
the Swedish .'roops should observe the strictest discipline.” 
After this declaration, they attacked the little fortress of 
Penemunde upon the river Pene, and on the twenty-third 
of September, after a siege of nine days, obliged the gar- 
rison, which consisted only of militia, to surrender them- 
selves prisoners of war. This alternative the commanding 
officer chose, rather than engage not to serve for two years, 
observing that such an engagement was inconsistent with 

(1 Such was the nijoiir of the season, that «onie hundreds of the sentinels 
dtopped down dead on their seve»‘al posts, unable to sustain the seventy of 
tJie cold. 'Ihc Germans lie under tlie ycneral reproach of pa>mg very little 
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Ills honour, wliilst his prince had so much occasion for Ins 
service; and the Swedish general, touched vith this noble 
way of tlimking, was, on his part, so generous as to giic 
him Ins lilierty. On the other hand, General iManleuiiei, 
who commanded the Prussian forces then in Pomrr.nna, 
amounting to twelve tliousand men, with whom lie was 
encamped before Stetin, to recover that place, published, 
in answer to this, a dechnation, enjoining the nihabilams 
of Pomerania to remain faithful to the King of Prussia, 
their lawful sovereign, under pain of incuiring his just 
indignation, and absolutely forbidding them to pay any 
regard to the Swedish manifesto. 

§ XXII. In the meantime, Mareschal Lelnvald, imme- 
diately after the battle of Norkitten, when the Russians 
began their retreat, detached Prince Geoige of Ilolstein- 
Gottorp, with a considerable body of forces, to llie relief 
of Pomerania; and shortly after, the Russian forces having 
totally evacuated every part of Prussia, except Memel, and 
most of them being actually gone into winter-quarteis, 
he himself followed with an additional reinforcement of 
sixteen thousand men. Upon his approach, the Swedes, 
who were then encamped at Ferdmanashoff, and had begun 
to fill up the harbour of Schwinemunde, by way of pie- 
vious prejiaration for the siege of Stetin, retired with suclr 
precipitation, that they did not allow themselves time to 
draw off a little garrison they had at Wollin, consisting of 
two hundred and ten men, who were made prisoners of 
war. Demmin was cannonaded by the Prussians on the 
twentv-nmth of December ; and the Swedes having lost 
one officer and forty men, desired to capitulate. As, ni 
order to ease the troops, it was not thought proper to con- 
tinue the siege in so sliarp a season, their request was 
granted, and they had leave to retire with two pieces of 
cannon. The Prussians took possession of the town 
on the second day of .lanuarv, after the Swedes had, on 
the thiitieth of Uecembsr, likewise given up Anclam, 
where the conquerors took a hundred and fifty prisoners, 
and found a considerable magazine of provisions and am- 
munition. Mareschal Lehwald then passed the Pene, 
entered Swedish Pomerania, and reduced Gulzkow, Loitx, 
Tnpsus, and Nebringen. At the same time, Lieutenant- 
General Schorlemmer passed with his corps from the isle 
of Wollen into the isle of Usedom, and from thence to 
Wolgast, the Swedes having abandoned the town, as well 
as Schwinemunde, and the fort of Penemunde. The 
Prince of Holstein advanced as far as Grimm and Griefl's- 
walde, and the Swedes, losing one town after another, till 
they had nothing left in Pomerania but the port of Stral- 
sunde, continued lefreating till they had reached this last 
place. The French party in Sweden, to comfort the people, 
called this retreat, or rather flight, going into winter-quar- 
ters. The Prussian hussars were not idle wheiever they 
)ienetrated ; for, besides plundering and pillaging, they 
raised a contribution of a hundred and sixty thousand 
crowns in Sivedish Pomerania. The Mecklenhurghers, who 
had joined the Swedes with six thousand of their troops, now 
found cause to repent of their forwardness, being left quite 
exposed to the resentment of the victors, who chastised 
them with the most severe exactions. 'The array of the 
Swedes, though they did not fight a battle, was, ny sick- 
ness, desertion, and other accidents, reduced to half the 
number it consisted of when they took the field. The 
Landgrave of llesse-Cassel, soon after bis territories weie 
invaded bv the French, in consequence of their advantage 
in the affair of Hastenbeck, had applied to the King of 
Sweden, as one of the guarantees of the treaty of West- 
phalia, desiring him to employ his good offices with the 
court of France, to obtain a more favourable treatment for 
bis dominions : but Ins Swedish majesty, by the advice of 
the senate, thought proper to refuse complying with this 
request, alleging, that as the crown of Sweden was one of 
the principal guarantees of the treaty of Westphalia, it 
would be nighly improper to take such a step, in favour of 
a prince wlio had not only broke the laws and constitu- 
tions of the empire, in refusing to furnish his contingent, 
but had even assisted, witli his troops, a power known to 
be its declared enemy. The Aulick council too, seeing, or 

recard to the lives of their soldiers, and indeed this practice of winter 
Crfinpaiirns. in such a cold country, beapeaks very little regard to the dic- 
tates ot humanity. 
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pretending to see, tlie behaviour of the landgrave in the 
same liglit, issued a decree against liis serene highness 
towards the end of this year. 

§ XXIII. The court ot Great Britain, justly displeased 
with the Dutch, on account of the extreme facility with 
which tliey had granted the French a free passage through 
Namur and Maestriclit for their provisions, ammunition, 
and artillery, in the beginning of this campaign, had tery 
properly lemonstrated against that step, before it was abso- 
lutely resolved on, or at least declared to he so: but in 
vain ; a pusillanimous answer being all the satisfaction that 
was obtained. The tameness and indifference with which 
the States-general had since seen Ostend and Nicuport 
put into the hands of the French, diew upon their high 
mightinesses a further remonstrance, which was delivered 
to them on the twenty-eighth of November of this j'ear by 
Colonel Yorke, his Britannic majesty’s plenipotentiary at 
the Hague, in the following terms, well calculated to 
awaken in tliem a due sense of their own danger, as well 
as to evince the injustice of the proceedings of the house 
of Austria : — “ Considering the critical situation which 
Europe had been in during the course of this year, in con- 
sequence of measures concerted to embroil all Europe, the 
King of Great Britain was willing to flatter himself that 
the courts of Vienna and Versailles, out of regard to the 
circumspect conduct observed by your high mightinesses, 
would have at least informed you of the changes they 
have thought proper to make in the Austrian Netherlands. 
It was with the utmost surprise the king heard, that with- 
out any previous consent of yours, and almost without 
giving jou any notice, the court of Vienna had thought 
proper to put the towns of Ostend and Nieuport into the 
hands of the French troops, and to withdraw her own, as 
well as her artillery and stores, whilst France continues to 
send thither a formidable quantity of both. 'The conduct 
of the court of Vienna towards his majesty is indeed so 
unmerited and so extraordinary, that it is difficult to find 
words to express it : but whatever fallacious pretexts she 
may have made use of to palliate her behaviour towards 
England, it does not appear that they can be extended so 
far as to excuse the infringement, in concert with France, 
of the most solemn treaties between her and your hwh 
mightinesses. The king never doubted that your high 
mightinesses would have made profier representations to 
the two courts newly allied, to demonstrate the injustice 
of such a proceeding, and the danger that might after- 
wards result from it. Your high mightinesses will have 
perceived that jour silence on the first step encouraged the 
two courts, newly allied, to attempt others; and wlio can 
say where they will stop? The pretext at first was, the 
need which the empress-queen stood in of the troops for 
the war kindled in the empire, and the necessity for pro- 
viding for the safety of those important places, and after- 
wards of their imaginary danger from England. But 
high and mighty lords, it is but too evident that the two 
powers who have taken these measures in concert, hav'e 
other projects in view, and have made new regulations 
with regard to that country, which cannot but alarm the 
neighbouring states. The’late demand made to vour high 
mightinesses, of a passage for a large tram of warlike 
implements through some of the barrier towns, in older to 
be sent to Ostend and Nieuport, could not fail to awaken 
the king s attention. The sincere friendship and parity of 
interests of Gieat Britain and Holland, require ttiat they 
should no longer keep silence, lest, in the issue, it should 
be considered as a tacit consent, and as a relinquishment 
of all our rights. The king commands me, theielbre, to 
recall to your high mightinesses the two-fold right you have 
acquired to keep the Austrian Netherlands under the 
government of tlie. house of Austria; and that no other 
has a title to make the least alteration therein, without the 
consent of your high mightinesses ; unless the new allies 
have resolved to set aside all prior treaties, and to dispose 
at pleasure of every thing that may suit their jinvate inte- 


reLlIr-lsamuclTor'’ "”■"“<1" "> French, no have iranslatcd for Ihe 

“ ' lyn intormed that the desion of a treaty of neutrality for the elector- 
ate of Hanover is not } el laid aside. Is it possible that your maiesty can 
have so little lortitude and constancy, as to be dispirited by a small reVeree 
oi fortune' Are affairs so ruinous that they cannot be repaired ’ I hope 
your majesty mil consider the slepyou have made me hazard, and remem- 
ber that you are the sole cause of these misfortunes that now impend over 
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rest. In the treaty between your high mightinesses and 
the crown of France, signed at Utrecht, on the eleventh of 
April, one tliousand seven hundred and thirteen, in the 
fifteenth article, are these w'oids; ‘ It is also agreed, that 
no province, fort, town, or city of the said Netherlands, or 
of those which are given up by his catholic majesty, shall 
ever be ceded, transfened, or given, or shall ever devolve, 
to the crown of France, or any prince or princess of the 
house or line of France, either by virtue of any gift, ex- 
change, marriage-contract, succession by will, or by any' 
other title whatever, to the power and authority of the most 
Christian king, or of any prince or princess of the house 
or line of France.’ In the barrier treaty these very stipu- 
lations are repeated in the first article : ‘ His imperial and 
catholic majesty promises and engages, that no province, 
city, town, fortress, or territory, of tlie said country, shall 
be ceded, transferred, given, 'or devolve to the crown of 
France, or to any other but the successor of the German 
dominions of the bouse of Austria, either by donation, 
sale, exchange, marriage-contract, heritage, testamentary 
succession, nor under any other pretext whatsoever: so 
that no province, town, iortress, or territory of the said 
Netherlands shall ever be subject to any other prince, but 
to the successor of the States of the' house of Austria 
alone, excepting what has been yielded by the present 
treaty to the said lords the States-general.’ A bare reading 
of these two articles is sufficient to evince all that I have 
just represented to your high mightinesses ; and whatever 
pretext the courts of Vienna and Versailles may allege, to 
cover the infraction of these treaties, the thing remains, 
nevertheless, evident, whilst these two courts are unable to 
prove that the towns of Ostend and Nieuport are not 
actually in the power of France. If their designs are 
just, or agreeable to those treaties, they will doubtless not 
scruple, in the least, to make your hig’h mightinesses easy 
on that head, by openly explaining themselves to a quie't 
and pacific neighbour, and by giving you indisputable 
proofs of their intentions to fulfil the stipulations of the 
said two treaties, with regard to the Netherlands. The 
king hath so much confidence in the good sense, prudence, 
and friendship of your high mightinesses, that he makes 
not the least doubt of your taking the most efficacious 
measures to clear up an affair of such impoitance; and of 
your being pleased, in concert with his majesty, to watch 
over the fate of a country, whose situation and independ- 
ence have, for more than a century, been regarded as one 
of the principal supports of your liberty and commerce.’’ 
It does not appear that this remonstrance had tlie desired 
effect upon the States-general, who were apprehensive of 
embroiling tbemselves with an enemy so remarkably alert 
in taking all advantages. The truth is, they were not only- 
unprepared for a rupture with France, but extremely un- 
willing to forego the commercial profits which they derived 
from their neutrality. 

§ XXIV. Tlie King of Prussia, about this period, began 
to harbour a suspicion that certain other powers longed 
eagerly to enjoy the same respite from the dangers andln- 
conveniences of war, and that he ran the risk of being aban- 
doned by his sole patron and ally, who seemed greatly- 
alarmed at his defeat in Bohemia, and desirous of detach- 
ing himself from a connexion which might be productive 
of the most disagieeable consequences to his continental 
interest. Stimulated by this opinion, his Prussian majesty 
IS said to hate written an e.xpostulatory letter i to the King 
of Great Britain, in which be very plainly taxes tliat 
monarch tyith liaving instigated him 'to commence hostili- 
ties ; and insists upon bis remembering the engagements 
by- which he was so solemnly- bound. From the strain of 
this letter, and tlie Prussian’s declaration to the Biitish 
minister when be first set out for Saxony, importing, that 
he was going to fight the King of England’s battles, a 
notion was generally conceived, that these two powers had 
agreed to certain private pacta or conventions, the particu- 
lars of which have not yet transpiied. Certain it is, a 

my head. I should never have abandoned the alliance of France, but for 
y our flalterini; assurances. I do not now repent of the tre.ity 1 have con- 
cluded with jour majesty: hut I expect you nill not inglotiously leaie 
me at the mercy of my enemies, after havinu brousht upon me all the force 
or nurope. 1 depend upon j our adhering' to your repeated eneaReraents 
of the twenty-sixth of last month, and that y on M ill listen to no iicaly in 
which I am not comprehended.” 
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declaration was delivered to the Prussian resident at Lon- 
don, whicli appears to have been calculated as an answer 
to the letter. In that paper tlie King of Great Britain 
declared, that the overtures made by his majesty’s electoral 
ministers m Germany, touching the checks received on 
the continent, should have no influence on his majesty as 
king ; tliat be saw, in the same liglit as before, the per- 
nicious effects of the union between the courts of Vienna 
and Versailles, threatening a subversion of the whole system 
of public liberty, and of the independence of the European 
powers : that he considered as a fatal consequence of this 
dangerous connexion, the cession made by the court of 
Vienna of the ports in the Netherlands to France in such 
a critical situation, and contrary to the faitli of the most 
solemn treaties : that whatever mieht be the success of his 
arms, his majesty was determined to act in constant con- 
cert with the King of Prussia, m employing the most effica- 
cious means to fiustrate the unjust and oppressive designs 
of tlieir common enemies. He concluded with assuring 
the King of Prussia, that the British crown would continue 
to fulfil, with the greatest punctualitv, its engagements 
with his Prussian majesty, and to support liini with firm- 
ness and vigour. Such a representation could not fail of 
being agreeable to a prince, who, at this juncture, stood 
ill need of an extraordinary cordial. He knew he could 
securely depend, not only on the good faith of an English 
ministry, but also on the good plight of the British nation, 
whicli, like an indulgent nurse, hath always presented the 
nipple to her meagre German allies. Tfiose, however, who 
pretend to consider and canvass events without prejudice 
and prepossession, could not help owning their surprise, 
at hearing an alliance stigmatized as pernicious to the 
system of public liberty, and subversive of the independ- 
ence of the European powers, as they remembeied that 
this alliance was the effect of necessity, to which the house 
of Austria was reduced, for its own preservation ; reduced, 
as its friends and partisans affirm, by those very potentates 
that now reproaclied her with her connexions. 

§ XXV. His Britannic majesty was resolved that the 
King of Prussia should have no cause to complain of his 
indifference, whatever reasons he had to exclaim against ’ 
the convention of Cioster-Seven, which he did not scruple 
to condemn as a very scandalous capitulation, as much as 
he disapproved of the conduct, in consequence of which, 
near forty thousand men were so shamefully disarmed, 
and lost to his cause. Those stipulations also met with a 
very unfavourable reception in England, where the motions 
of the allied army, in their retreat before the enemy, were 
very freely censured, and some great names exposed to the 
ridicule and contempt of the public. This event, so sin- 
gular in itself, and so important in its consequences, at- 
tracted the attention of the privy council, where it is said 
to have been canvassed with great warmth and animosity 
of altercation. The general complained that he was re- 
stricted by peremptory orders from the regency of Han- 
over ; and they were reported to have used recriminations 
m their defence. In all probability, every circumstance 
of the dispute was not explained to the satisfaction of all 
parties, inasmuch as that great commander quitted the 
harvest of military glory, and, like another Cincinnatus, 
retired to his plough. The convention of Closter-Seven 
was equally disagreeable to the courts of London and 
Versailles. The former saw the electorate of Hanover 
left, by this capitulation, at the mercy of the enemy, who 
had taken possession of the whole country, seized the 
revenues, exacted contributions, and changed the whole 
form of government, in the name of his most Christian 
majesty ; while the French army, which had been em- 
ployed in opposing the Hanoverians, was now at liberty 
to throw their additional force into the scale against the 
King of Prussia, who, at that period, seemed to totter on 
the verge of destruction. On the other hand, the French 
ministry thought their general had granted too favourable 
terms to a body of forces, whom he had cooped up in 
such a manner, that, in a little time, they must have sur- 
rendered at disci etion. They, therefore, determined, either 
to provoke the Hanoverians by ill usage to an infiaction 
of the treaty, or, should that be found impracticable, re- 
nounce it as an imperfect convention, established without 
proper authority. Both expedients weie used without 


leserie. They uere so sooner informed of the capitulation 
than they refu'.ed to acknowledge Us validiti, except on 
condition that the Hanoverian troops should lormalli en- 
gage to desist from all service against France and her allies 
during the present war, and be disarmed on then icturn 
to their own country. At the same time her geneml, who 
commanded in the electorate, exhausted the country, bv 
levying exorbitant contributions, and connived at such 
outrages as degraded his own dignity, and reflected dis- 
grace on the character of his nation. The court of London, 
to make a merit of necessity, affected to consider the con- 
ventional act as a provisional armistice, to pave the way 
for a negociation that might terminate in a general peace, 
and proposals were offered for that purpose ; but the Fiench 
ministry kept aloof, and seemed lesolved that the elec- 
torate of Hanover should be annexed to their king’s do- 
minions. At least they were bent upon keeping it as a 
precious depositum, which, in the plan of a general paci- 
fication, they imagined would counterbalance any adian- 
tage that Great Britain might obtain in other parts of the 
world. Had they been allowed to keep this deposit, the 
kingdom of Great Britain would have saved about twenty 
millions of money, together with the lives of her best sol- 
diers; and Westphalia would have continued to enyoy all 
the blessings of security and peace. But the King of 
England’s tenderness for Hanover was one of the chief 
sources of the misfortunes which befell the electorate. He 
could not bear the thoughts of seeing it, even for a season, 
in the hands of the enemy ; and his own sentiments m this 
particular were reinforced by the piessing remonstrances of 
the Prussian monarch, whom, at this yunctiire, he thought 
It dangerous to disoblige. Actuated by these motives, he 
was pleased to see the articles of the conventton so pal- 
pably contravened, because the violation unbound bis 
hands, and enabled him, consistently with good faith, to 
take effectual steps for the assistance of his ally, and the 
recovery of his own dominions. He, therefore, in quality 
of Elector of Brunswick-Lunenbourg, niiblished a declara- 
tion, observing, “ That bis royal highness the Duke of 
Cumberland had, on his part, honestly fulfilled all the 
conditions of the conventton ; but the Duke de Richelieu 
demanded that the troops should enter into an engagement 
specified above, and lay down their arms ; althougli it was 
expressly stipulated in the convention, that they should 
not be regarded as prisoners of war, under whicn quality 
alone they could be disarmed : that tiie French court pre- 
tended to treat the convention as a military legulation 
only ; and, indeed, it was originally nothing more ; but as 
they had expressly disowned its validity, and a negociation 
had been actually begun for disarming the auxiliaries, 
upon certain conditions, though the French general would 
never answer categorically, but waited always for fresh 
instructions from Versailles, the nature of that act was 
totally changed, and what was at first an agreement beween 
general and general, was now become a matter of state 
between the two courts of London and Versailles : that, 
however hard the conditions of the convention appeared 
to be for the troops of Hanover; his Britannic majesty 
would have acquiesced with them, had not the Fiench 
glaringly discovered their design of totally ruining his 
armv and liis dominions ; and, by the most outrageous 
conduct, freed bis Britannic majesty from every obligation 
under which he had been laid by the convention ; that, in 
the midst of the armistice, the most open hostilities had 
been committed ; the castle of Schartzfels bad been forcibly 
seized and pillaged, and the garrison made prisoners of 
war; the prisoners made by the French befoie the con- 
vention had not been restored, according to an express 
article stipulated between the generals, though it had been 
fulfilled on the part of the electorate, by the immediate 
release of the French pnsoners ; the baillies of those dis- 
tricts, from which the French troops were excluded by 
mutual agreement, had been summoned, on pain of mili- 
tary execution, to appear before the French commissary, 
and compelled to deliver into his hands the public revenue ; 
the French had appropriated to themselves part of those 
magazines, which, by express agreement, were destined for 
the use of the electoral troops ; and they had seized the 
houses, revenue, and corn belonging to the King of Eng- 
land in the city of Bremen, in violation of their engagement 
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to consider that city as a place absolutely free and neutral. 
He took notice, that they had pioceeded to menaces un- 
heard of among civdized people, of burning, sacking, and 
destroying every thing that fell in their way, should the 
least hesitation be made m executing the convention ac- 
cording to their interpretation.” Such were the professed 
considerations that determined his Britannic majesty to re- 
nounce the agreement which they had violated, and have 
recourse to arms for the relief of his subjects and allies. 
It was in consequence of this determination that he con- 
ferred the command of his electoial army on Prince Fer- 
dinand of Brunswick, brotlier to the Duke of that name, 
who had distinguished himself in the Prussian army by 
his great military talents, and was by blood and inclination, 
as well as interest, supposed warmly attached to his 
Britannic majesty. The truth is, the King of Prussia le- 
commended him to this command, because he knew he 
could depend upon Ins concurring with all his measures, 
in conducting the operations of the British army. Tlie 
Duke de Richelieu was no sooner informed of these parti- 
culars, than he sent a letter to Prince Ferdinand, specify- 
ing “ That although for some days he had perceived the 
Hanoverian troops m motion, in order to form themselves 
into a body, he could not imagine the object of these 
movements wis to infringe the convention of neutrality 
which had been established between the Duke of Cum- 
berland and himself, as French general; that he was 
blinded so far by his confidence in the good faith of the 
Elector of Hanover, who had signed that convention, as to 
believe the troops were assembled for no other purpose 
than to be distributed into winter-quarters, which had 
been assigned them by the agreement ; but his eyes were 
at last opened, by repeated advices winch he had received 
from all quarters, importing, that the Hanoverians intended 
to infringe those articles which ought to be sacred and in- 
violable : lie affirmed, the king his master %vas still willing 
to give fresh proofs of Ins moderation, and his desire to 
spare the eftusion of human blood: with that view he de- 
claied to his serene highness, in the name of lus most 
Christian majesty, that he persisted in his resolution of ful- 
filling e.\actly all the points of the convention, provided 
they sliould be equally observed by the Hanoverian army ; 
but he could not help apprizing lus serene highness, that if 
this army should take any equivocal step, and still more, 
should I't commit any act of hostility, he would then push 
matters to the last extremity, looking upon himself as autho- 
rized so to do by the rules of war : that he would set fire to 
all palaces, houses, and gardens; sack all the towns and vil- 
lages, without sparing the most inconsiderable cottage, and 
subject the country to all the horrors of war and devastation. 
He conjured his serene highness to reflect on these particu- 
lars, and begged he would not lay him under the necessity 
of taking steps so contrary to his own personal character, as 
well as to the natural humanity of the French nation.” To 
this letter, which was seconded by the Count de Lynar, 
the Danisli ambassador, who had meditated the conven- 
tion, Prince Ferdinand returned a very laconic answer, in- 
timating that he would give the Duke de Richelieu his 
answer in person at the head of his army. At this parti- 
cular juncture, the French general was disposed to abide 
by the original ai tides of the convention, rather than draw 
upon himself the hostilities of an army which he knew to 
be brave, resolute, and well appointed, and which he saw 
at present animated with an eager desire of wiping out the 
disgrace they had sustained by the capitulation, as well as 
of relieving their country from tlie grievous oppression 
under which it groaned. 

§ XXVI. About the latter end of November the Han- 
oveiian army was wholly assembled at Stade, under the 
auspices of Prince Ferdinand, who resolved, without de- 
lay, to drive the French fiom the electorate, whither they 
now began tbeir march. Part of the enemy's rear, consist- 
ing of two thousand men, was, in their march back to Zell, 
attacked in the bailiwick of Ebstorff, and entirely defeated 
by General Schuylenbourg ; and, in a few days after this 
action, another happened upon the river Aller, between two 
considerable bodies of each army, in which the Hanoveri- 
ans, commanded by General Zastrow, remained masters of 
tlie field. These petty advantages served to enconiage the 
allies, and put them in possession of Lunenberg, Zell, and 
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pait of the Brunswick dominions, which the enemy were 
obliged to abandon. The operations of Prince Ferdinand, 
however, were retarded by the resolution and obstinate 
perseverance of the French officer who commanded the 
garrison of Harbourg. When the Hanoverian troops made 
themselves masters of the town, he letired into the castle, 
which he held out against a considerable detachment of 
the allied army, by whom it was invested : at length, how- 
ever, the fortifications being entirely demolished, he sur- 
rendered upon capitulation. On the sixth day of Decem- 
ber, Prince Ferdinand began his maich towards Zell, where 
the French army had taken post, under the command of 
the Duke de Richelieu, who, at the approach of the Han- 
overians, called in his advanced parties, abandoned several 
magazines, buined all the farm-houses and buildings be- 
longing to the sheep walks of his Britannic majesty, with- 
out paying the least regard to the representations made by 
Pnnce Ferdinand on this subject; reduced the suburbs of 
Zell to ashes, after having allowed lus men to plunder the 
houses, and even set fire to the oiphan-hospital, in which a 
great number of helpless children are said to have perished. 
One cannot, without horror, reflect upon such brutal acts 
of inhumanity. The French troops, on divers occasions, 
and in different parts of the empire, acted tragedies of the 
same nature, which are not easily reconcilable to the cha- 
racter of a nation famed for sentiment and civility. The 
Hanoverians having advanced within a league of Zell, tlie 
two armies began to cannonade each other ; the French 
troops, posted on the right of the Aller, burned their ma- 
gazines, and letired into tlie town, where they were so 
strong intrenched, that Prince Ferdinand could not attempt 
the river, the passes of which were strongly guarded by the 
enemy. At tlie same time his troops were exposed to great 
hardsiiips from the severity of the weather ; he, therefore, 
retreated to Ultzen and Lunenbourg, where his army was 
put into W’lnter-quarters, and executed several small enter- 
rises by detachment, while the French general fixed his 
ead-quarters in the city of Hanover, his cantonments ex- 
tending as far as Zell, m the neighbourhood of which many- 
sharp skirmishes were fought from the out-parties with va- 
rious success. Their imperial majesties were no sooner 
apprized of these transactions, which they considered as 
infractions of the convention, than they sent an intimation 
to the Baron de Steinberg, minister from the King of Great 
Britain as Elector of Hanover, that he should appear no 
more at court, or confer witli their ministers ; and that his 
residing at Vienna, as he might easily conceive, could not 
be very agreeable : in consequence of which message he re- 
tired, after having obtained the necessary passports for his 
departure. The chagrin occasioned at the court of Vienna 
by the Hanoverian army’s having recourse to their arms 
again, was, in some measure, alleviated by the certain 
tidings received from Petersburgh, that the czarina had 
signed her accession in form to the treaty between the 
courts of Vienna, Versailles, and Stockholm. 

§ XXVJl. In closing our account of this year’s transac- 
tions on the continent, we may observe, that on the six- 
teenth day of November the Queen of Poland died at 
Berlin of an apoplexy, supposed to be occasioned by the 
shock she received on hearing that the French were totally 
defeated at Rosbach. She was a lady of exemplary virtue 
and piety, whose constitution had been bioke by grief and 
anxiety conceived from the distress of her own family, as 
well as from the misery to which she saw her people ex- 
posed. With respect to the European powers that were 
not actually engaged as principals in the war, they seemed 
industriously to avoid every step that might be construed a 
deviation from the most sciupulous neutrality. The States- 
general proceeded with great circumspection, in the middle 
course, between two powerful neighbours, equally jealous 
and formidable ; and the King of Spam was grat’'fi.,d for 
his forbearance with a convention settled between him and 
the belligerent powers, implying that his subjects should 
pursue their commerce at sea without molestation, provided 
they should not transport those articles of merchandise 
which were deemed contraband by all nations. The 
operations at sea during the course of this year, either in 
Europe or America, were far from being decisive or im- 
portant. The commerce of Great Britain sustained con- 
siderable damage from the activity and success of French 
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])uvateeis, of which a "real miinbci had been equipped in 
tlio islands of i\Iarlinique and Guadaloupe. The Green- 
wich slip) of war, mounted witli fifty guns, and a frigate of 
twenty, fell into the hands of the enemy, together with a 
very consideiable number of trading vessels. On the 
other hand, the English cruisers and privateers acquitted 
themselves with equal vigilance and valour. The Due 
d’Aquitaine, a large ship of fifty guns, was taken in the 
month of June by tuo British ships of war, after a severe 
engagement; and about the same time, the Aquilon, of 
nearly the same force, was driven ashoie and destroyed 
near Brest, by the Antelope, one of the British cruiseis. A 
French frigate of twenty-six guns, called the Emeraude, 
was taken in the channel, after a warm engagement, by an 
English ship of inferior force, under the command of 
Captain Gilchrist, a gallant and alert officer, who, in the 
sequel, signalized himself on divers occasions, by very 
extraordinary acts of valour. All the sea-officers seemed 
to be amipated with a noble emulation to distinguish 
themselves in the service of their country, and the spirit 
descended e\-en to the cajitains of privateers, who, instead 
of imitating the former commanders of that class, in avoid- 
ing ships of force, and centring their whole attention in 
advantageous prizes, now encountered the armed ships of 
the enemy, and fought with the most obstinate valour in 
the pursuit of national glory. 

§ XXVm. Perhaps history cannot afford a more re- 
markable instance of desperate courage than that which 
was exerted in December of the pioceding year, bv the 
officers and crew of an English privateer, called the 'Terri- 
ble, under the command of Captain William Death, 
equipped with twenty-six carriage guns, and manned with 
two hundred sailors. On the twenty-third day of the 
month he engaged and made prize of a large French ship 
from St. Domingo, after an obstinate battle iii winch he 
lost his own brother and sixteen seamen : then he secured 
with forty men his prize, which contained a valuable cargo, 
and directed his course to England ; hut in a few days he 
had the misfortune to fall in rvitli the Vengeance, a priva- 
teer of St. Iflaloes, carrying tliirty-six large cannon, with a 
complement of three hundred and sixty men. Their first 
step was to attack the piize, which was easily retaken; 
then the two ships boie down upon the Teinble, whose 
mainmast was shot away by the first broadside. Notwith- 
standing this disaster, the Terrible maintained such a 
furious engagement against both as can hardly be paral- 
leled in the annals of Britain. The Fiencli commander 
and his second were killed, with two-thirds of his com- 
pany ; but the gallant Captain Death, with the greater 
part of his officers, and almost Ins whole crew, having met 
with the same fate, his ship was boarded by the enemy, 
wdio found no moie than twenty-six persons alive, sixteen 
of whom were mutilated by the loss of leg or arm, and the 
other ten grievously wounded. The ship itself was so 
shattered, that it could scarcely be kept above water, and 
the whole exhibited a scene of blood, horror, and desola- 
tion. The victor itself lay like a WTeck on the surface ; and 
in this condition made shift, with great difficulty, to tow 
the Terrible into St. Maloes, wheie she was not beheld 
without astonishment and terror. This adventure was no 
sooner known in England than a liberal subscription was 
raised for the support of Death's widow, and that part of 
the Clew which survived the engagement. In this, and 
every sea rencounter that happened within the present 
year, the superiority in skill and lesolution was ascertained 
to the British mariners; for even when they fought against 
gieat odds, their courage was generally crowned with siic- 
cps.s. In the month of November Captain Lockhait, a 
young gentleman who had aheady rendered himself a 
tenor to the enemv, as commander of a small frigate, now’ 
added considerably to his reputation, by reducing the 
Melampe, a French privateer of Bayonne, greatly superior 
to his own ship in number of men and weight of metal. 
This exploit was seconded by another of the same nature, 
in his conquest of another French adventurer, called the 
Countess of Gramont; and a third large priv.ateer of 
Riyonne was taken by Captain Saiimarez, commander of 
the Antelope. In a word, the narrow seas were so well 
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guaided, that in a little time scarce a Fiemh ship dmst 
appear in the English channel, which the Biituli ti.uleis 
navigated without molestation. 

§ XXIX. On the first day of Decembci, tne king of 
Great Britain opened the session of parlianipiit with a 
speech from the throtie, which seemed calculated to pre- 
pare the nation for the expense of maintaining a new war 
on the continent of Euiope. His majesty graciously de- 
clared, that It would have given him a most sensible pleasure 
to acquaint them at the opening of the session, that his 
success in carrying on the war had been equal to the 
justice of Ills cause, and the extent and vigour of the 
measures formed for that purjiose. He exjiiessed the 
firmest confidence, that the spirit and bravery of tlie 
nation, so renowned in all times, which had formerly sur- 
mounted so many difficulties, were not to be abated In a 
few' disappointments, wliieli he trusted might be lelrieied 
by the blessing of God, and the zeal and aidoui of his pai- 
liament for his majesty’s honour and the advantage of 
their country. He said it was his deteriiimed resolution 
to apply Ins utmost efforts for the security of Ins kingdoms, 
and for the recovery and protection of the possessions ami 
rights of his crown and subjects in America, and else- 
where, as well by the strongest exeition of his natal force, 
as by all other methods. He signified, that another great 
object which he had at heart, was the preseivation of the 
protestant religion, and the liberties of Europe; and, iii 
that view, to encourage and adhere to Ins allies. For tins 
c.ause he assured them, he would decline no inconveni- 
ences, and in this cause he earnestly solicited their he.utv 
concurrence and vigorous assistance. He obseived, that 
the hate signal success in Germany had given a hajijiv 
turn to afl'airs, which it was incumbent on them to imjiioM- , 
and that, in such a critical oonjuncture, tlie etes of .ill 
Europe were upon them. He particularh lecommeiulcd 
to them, that his good brothei and ally the King of Prussia 
might be supported in such a manner as his magnaniinity 
and active ze.al for the common cause appealed to deseit e. 
To the Commons he expressed Ins concern, that the large 
supplies they had already granted did not jiiodiice all the 
good fruits they had reason to expect ; but he had so gieat 
a leliance on their wisdom, as not to doubt ol their peise- 
verance. He only desired such supplies as should be 
necessaiy for the jiulrltc service, and told them they might 
depend upon it, that the best and most faithful tconomy 
should be used lie took notice of that spirit of disorder 
which had shown itself among the common people m 
some parts of the kingdom ; he laid injunctions upon 
them to use their endeavours for discouraging and sup- 
iressing such abuses, and for maintaining the laws and 
awful authority. He concluded with observing, that 
nothing would so effectually conduce to the defence of all 
that was dear to the nation, as well as to the reducing their 
enemies to reason, as union and harmony among them- 
selves. The time was, when every paragraph of this 
harangue, which the reader will perceive is not remarkable 
for Its elegance and propriety, would have been canvassed 
and impugned by the country party in the House of Com- 
mons. They would have imputed the bad success of the 
war to the indiscretion of the ministry, in taking inejn's- 
terous measures, and appointing commanders unequal to 
the service. They would have inquired iii wh.it maiinei 
the [irotest.ant religion was endangered; and, il it was, 
how It could be preserved or promoted b\ .ulheiiiig to 
allies, who, without provocation, had well nigh ruined the 
first and principal protestant country of the cmjiire. The\ 
would have started doubts with respect to the late signal 
success in Germany, and hinted, that it vVould only seive 
to protract the burden of a continental war. They would 
have owned that the eyes of all Eurojie weie u|ioti them, 
and drawn this consequence, that it therefore behoved them 
to act with the more delicacy and caution in discharge of 
the sacred tiust reposed in them by their constituents ; ,i 
trust which their consciences would not allow' to be faith- 
fully discharged, should they rush precipitately into the 
destructive measures of a rash and jirodigal ministn, 
squander away the w’ealth of the nation, and add to the 
grievous encumbrances under which it groaned, in support 
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of connexions and alliances that were equally foreign toiler 
considerations, and pernicious to her interest. They would 
liave investigated that cause which was so warmly recom- 
mended for support, and pretended to discover tliatit was 
a cause in which Great Britain ought to have had no con- 
cern, because it produced a certainty of loss without the 
least prospect of advantage. They would have varied es- 
sentially in their opinions of the necessary supplies, from 
tlie sentiments of those who prepared the estimates, and 
even declared some doubts about the economy to be used 
m managing the national expense; finally, they would 
have represented the impossibility of union betwieen the 
two parties, one of which seemed bent upon reducing the 
other to beggary and contempt. Sucli was the strain that 
used to flow from an opposition, said to consist of disloy- 
alty and disappointed ambition. But that malignant spirit 
was now happily extinguished. The voice of the sovereign 
was adored as the oracle of divinity, and those happy days 
were now approaching that saw the Commons of England 
pour their treasures, in support of a German prince, with 
such a generous hand, that posterity will be amazed at 
their liberality. 

A D 1—8 ^ XXX. To the speech of his majesty the 

■ House of Lords returned an address, in such 
terms of complacency as had long distinguished that illus- 
trious assembly. The Commons expressed their ap- 
probation and confidence rvith equal ardour, and not one 
objection was made to the form or nature of the address, 
though one gentleman, equally independent in his mind and 
fortune, took exceptions to some of the measures which had 
been lately pursued. Their complaisance was more sub- 
stantially specified in the resolution of the House, as soon 
as the two great committees of supply were appointed. 
They granted for the sea-service of tiie ensuing year sixty 
thousand men, including fouiteen thousand eight hundred 
and forty-five marines ; and the standing army, compre- 
hending four thousand invalids, was fixed at fifty-three 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-seven effective men, 
commission and non-commissioii officers included. For 
the maintenance of these forces, by sea and land, the charge 
of guards and garrisons, at home and abroad, the expense 
of the ordnance, and in order to make good the sum which 
had been issued hy his majesty’s orders in pursuance of the 
address from the Commons, they now allotted four millions, 
twenty-two thousand, eight hundred and seven pounds, 
seven shillings, and three ponce. They unanimously 
granted, as a present supply in the then critical exigency, 
towards enabling his majesty to maintain and keep together 
the army formed last year in his electoral dominions, and 
then again put in motion, and actually employed against 
the common enemy, in concert with the King of Prussia, 
the sum of one hundred thousand pounds ; for the ordi- 
nary of the navy, including half-pay to the sea-officers, they 
allowed two hundred twenty-four thousand four hundred 
twenty-one pounds, five shillings, and eight pence: towards 
the building and support of the three hospitals for seamen 
at Gosport, Plymouth, and Greenwich, thirty thousand 
pounds : for the reduced officers of the land-forces and 
marines, pensions to the widows of officers, and other such 
military contingencies, forty thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-six pounds, seventeen shillings, and eleven pence : 
towards building, rebuilding, and repairs of Ins majesty’s 
ships for the ensuing year, the sum of two hundred thou- 
sand pounds ; for defraying the charge of two thousand 
one hundred and twenty horse, and nine thousand nine 
hundred infantry, together with the general and staff 
officeis, the officers of the hospital and the train of artil- 
lery, being the troops of the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel in 
the pay of Great Britain, for sixty days, together with the 
subsidy for the same time, pursuant to treaty, they assign- 
ed thirty-eight thousand three hundred and sixty pounds, 
nineteen shillings, and ten pence thiee farthings. To the 
foundling hospital they gave forty thousand pounds, for 
the maintenance and education of deserted young children, 
as well as for the reception of all such as should be present- 
ed under a certain age, to be limited by the governors and 
giiaulians of that charity. Three hundred thousand pounds 
weie given towards discharging the debt of the navy, and 
two hundred eiglity-four thousand eight hundred and two 
pounds for making up the deficiency of the grants for the 
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service of the preceding year. The Landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel was, moreover, gratified with the further sum of 
two hundred and three thousand five hundred and thirty- 
six pounds, four shillings, and nine pence farthing, for the 
maintenance of his forces, and the remainder of his sub- 
sidy. They granted six hundred and seventy thousand 
pounds for enabling his majesty to make good his engage- 
ments with the King of Prussia, pursuant to a convention 
lately concluded with that potentate. For defraying the 
chargeof thirty-eight thousand men of the troops of Hanover, 
Wolfenbuttle, Saxe-Gotha, and the Count of Buckebourg, 
together with that of general and staff officers actually em- 
ployed against the common enemy, in concert with the 
King of Prussia, from the twenty-eighth day of November 
in the last, to the twenty-fourth of December in the present 
year inelusive, to be issued in advance every two months, 
they allotted the sum of four hundred and sixty-three thou- 
sand eighty-four jiounds, six shillings, and ten-pence ; and 
furthermore, they granted three hundred eighty-six thousand 
nine hundred and fifteen pounds, thirteen shillings, and 
two pence, to defray the charges of forage, bread-waggons, 
train of artillery, provisions, wood, straw, and all other 
extraordinary expenses, contingencies, and losses whatso- 
ever, incurred, or to be incurred, on account of his majes- 
ty’s army, consisting of thirty-eight thousand men, actually 
employed against the common enemy, in concert with the 
King of Prussia, from November last to next December in- 
clusive. For the extraordinary expenses of the land-forces, 
and other services, incurred in the course of the last year, 
and not provided for by parliament, they allowed one 
hundred forty-five thousand, four hundred fifty-four pounds, 
fifteen shillings, and one farthing. They provided eight 
hundred thousand pounds to enable his majesty to defray 
the like sum raised in pursuance of an act made in the 
last session of parliament, and charged upon the first aids 
and supplies to be granted in the current se.ssion. Twenty- 
six thousand pounds were bestowed on the out-pensioners 
of Chelsea hospital ; aboye twenty thousand for the ex- 
pense of maintaining the colonies of Nova Scotia and 
Georgia ; for reimbursing to the province of Massachuset’s 
Bay, and the colony of Connecticut, their expense in fur- 
nishing provisions and stores to the troops raised by them, 
for bis majesty’s service, in the campaign of the year one’ 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-six, the sum of ibriy-one 
thousand one hundred seventeen pounds, seventeen 
shillings, and sixpence halfpenny; to be applied towards 
the re-buildmg of London bridge, carrying on the works for 
fortifying and securing the harbour of Milford, and lepair- 
ing the parish church of St. Margaret, in Westminster, 
they allotted twenty-nine thousand pounds. The East 
India company were indulged with twenty thousand pounds 
on account, towards enabling them to defray the expense 
of a military force in their settlements, to be maintained by 
them in lieu of the battalion of his majesty’s forces with- 
drawn from those settlements : the sum of ten thousand 
pounds was given as usual, for maintaining and supporting 
the British forts and settlements on the coast of Africa': 
and eleven thousand four hundred and fifty were granted 
as an augmentation to the salaries of the judges in the su- 
perior courts of judicature. They likewise provided one 
hundred thousand pounds for defraying the charge of pay 
and clothing to the militia, and advanced eight bundled 
thousand pounds, to enable his majesty to defiay any e.x- 
traordinary expenses of the war, incurred, or to be 'incurred, 
for the service of the current year ; and to take all such’ 
measuies as might be necessary to disappoint or defeat any 
enterprises or designs of his enemies, as the exigency of his 
affairs might require. The whole supplies of tins session 
amounted to the enormous sum of ten millions four hun- 
dred eighty-six thousand four hundred fifty seven pounds, 
and one jienny. Nothing could so plainly dep.onstrate 
the implicit confidence which the parliament, at this junc- 
ture, reposed in the sovereign and the ministry, as their 
conduct in granting such liberal supplies, great part of 
which were bestowed in favour of our German allies, whom 
the British nation thus generously paid for fighting theii 
own battles. Besides tlie sum of one million eight hun- 
dred sixty-one thousand eight hundred ninety-seven 
pounds, four shillings, and eight pence, expressly assigned 
for the support of these continental connexions, a sum con- 
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siderably exceedinj; the whole of the revenue raised in the 
reign of Charles the Second, and v/hat part of the sum 
granted to the king for extraordinary expenses might be 
applied to the same use, the article might not improperly 
be swelled with the vast expense incurred by expeditions 
to the coast of France ; the chief, if not sole, design of 
which seemed to he a diversion in favour of the nation’s 
allies ill Germany, by preventing France from .sending 
such numerous armies into that country as it could have 
spaied, had not its sea-coasts required a considerable body 
of forces for its defence against the attempts of the Eng- 
lish. Indeed the partisans of the ministry were at great 
pains to suggest and inculcate a belief, that the war in 
Germany was chiefly supported as a necessary diversion 
in favour of Great Britain and her plantations, wliich 
would have been exposed to insult and invasion, had not 
the enemy’s forces been otherwise employed. But the 
absurdity of this notion will at once appear to those who 
consider, that by this time Great Britain was sole mistress 
of the sea; that the navy of France was almost ruine'd, 
and her commerce on the ocean quite extinguished ; that 
she could not, with the least prospect of success, hazard 
any expedition of consequence against Great Britain, or 
any part of her dominions, while the ocean was covered 
with such powerful navies belonging to that nation ; and 
that if one third part of the moiiev, annually ingulfed in 
the German vortex, had been employed in augmenting the 
naval forces of England, and those forces properly exerted, 
not a single cruisei would have been able to stir from the 
harbours of France ; all her colonies in the West Indies 
would have fallen an easy prey to the arms of Great Bri- 
tain ; and, thus cut off from the resource of commerce, 
she must have been content to embrace such terms of 
peace as the victor should have thought proper to pre- 
scribe. 

§ XXXI. The funds established by the committee of 
ways and means, in order to realize those articles of sup- 
ply, consisted of the malt tax, the land tax, at four shil- 
lings in the pound, sums remaining in the exchequer, pro- 
duced from the sinking fund, four" millions five hunured 
thousand pounds to be raised by annuities, at three pounds 
ten shillings per cent, per ann. and five hundred thousand 
ounds by a lottery, attended with annuities redeemable 
y parliament, after the rate of three pounds per cent, per 
ann. these several annuities to be transferable at the bank 
of England, and charged upon a fund to be established m 
this session of parliament for payment thereof, and for 
which the sinking fund should be a collateral security » — 
one million six hundred and six thousand and seventy- 
six pounds, five shillings, one penny, one farthing, issued 
and applied out of such monies as should or might arise 
from the surplusses, excesses, and other revenues com- 
posing the sinking fund — a tax of one shilling in the pound 
to be annually paid from all salaries, fees, and perquisites 
of olflces and employments in Great Biitain, and from all 
iiensions and other gratuities payable out of any revenues 
belonging to his majesty in Great Britain, exceeding the 
yearly value of one hundred pounds — an imposition of 
one shilling annually upon every dwelling-house inhabited 
within the kingdom of Great llritain, over and above all 
other duties already chargeable upon them, to commence 
from the fifth day of April — an additional tax of sixpence 
yearly for every window or light in every dwelling-house 
inhabited in Britain which shall contain fifteen windows 
or upwards; a continuation of certain acts near expiring, 
with respect to the duties payable on foreign sail-cloth 
impoited into Great Britain, the exportation of British 
gunpowder, the security and encouraging the trade of his 
majesty’s sugar colonies in America, and the empowering 
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the importers and proprietois of spirits from the Biitish 
sugar plantations to land them before pajment of the 
duties of excise, and to lodge them in waiohouses at then 
own expense — an annual tax of forty sbillmgs for a license 
to be taken out by every person trading in, selling, or 
vending gold or silver plate, in lieu of the duty of si.x- 
pence per ounce on all silver plate, made or wrought, or 
which ought to be touched, assayed, or marked m tins 
kingdom, which duty now ceased and determined — a ces- 
sation of all drawbacks payable on the exportation of silver 
plate — a law pioliibitmg all persons from selling, by letail, 
any sweet or made wines, without having first piociued a 
license for that purpose — and a loan by exchequer bills 
for eight hundred thousand pounds, to be charged on the 
first aids to be granted m the next session of parliament. 
These provisions amounted to the sum of eleven millions 
seventj-nine thousand seven hundred and twenty-two 
pounds, six shillings, and ten pence, exceeding the grants 
in the sum of five hundred ninety-three thousand two 
bundled and sixty-five pounds, six shillings, and nine- 
pence, so that the nation had reason to hope that this sui- 
plus of above half a million would prevent any demand 
for deficiencies in the next session. By these copious 
grants of the House of Commons, whose complaisance 
knew no bounds, the national debt was, at this juncture, 
swelled to that astonishing sum of eighty-seven millions 
three hundred and sixty-seven thousand two hundred and 
ten pounds, nineteen shillings, and ten pence farthing ; a 
loan that would have crushed the national credit of any 
other state m Christendom. 

§ XXXII. The liberality of the parliament was like the 
rock in the wilderness, which flowed with the welcome 
stream when touched by the rod of Moses. The present 
supply winch the Commons granted for the subsistence of 
the Ilanovenan army was, in pursuance of a message fiom 
his majesty, communicated to the House by Mr Secretaiy 
Pitt, signifying, that the king had ordered his electoral 
army to be put again in motion, that it might act with 
vigour against the common enemv, in concert with his 
good brother and ally, the King of Prussia ; that the ex- 
hausted and ruined state of the electorate having rendered 
It incapable of maintaining that army, until the further 
necessary charge thereof, as well as the more paiticular 
measures then concerting for the eflectual supjiort of his 
Prussian majesty, could be laid before the House, the 
king, relying on the constant zeal of his laithful Commons 
for the support of the protestant religion, and of the liber- 
ties of Europe against the dangerous designs of France 
and her confederates, found himself, in the meantime, 
under the absolute necessity of recommending to the 
House the speedy consideration of such a piesciit supply 
as might enable his majesty, in this critical conjuncture, 
to subsist and keep togellier the said army. This address 
was no sooner recited by the speaker, than it uas unani- 
mously referred to the committee of supply, who gratified 
his majesty’s wish with an immediate reso'ution; and, 
considering their generous disposition, doubtless tliesame 
compliance would have appeared, even though no mention 
had been made of the protestant religion, which, to men 
of ordinary penetration, appeared to have no natural con- 
cern in the present dispute between the belligerent iiouers, 
although former ministers had often violently mtiodiiced 
It into messages and speeches from the throne, in order to 
dazzle the eyes of the populace, even while they insulted 
the undetstandmg of those \sho were capable of exercising 
their own reason. This pretext was worn so threadbare, 
that, among llie sensible part of mankind, it could no 
longer be used without incuinng contempt and ridicule. 
In order to persuade mankind that the protestant religion 

misht.nn or before the tvvcnt> nin!h dav of April, make a dopodt often 
pounds pel <»nt on such siiitis as he slinuld choose to subscribe tow aids 
raising these five millions, w illi the cashicis of tlie bank, as secunlj’ tor lus 
future payments on the dajs appomicd for that purpose , and the several 
sums so received tiy the cashieis should be paid into the i eceipt of Ihc ex- 
chequer, to be applied from time to tune to sucli sei v ices as sliould then 
have been voted by the House of Commons in this stssion ot parliament, 
and not otherwise , that any suhscnlier pa> inj? the \\ hole or ativ pai t ot his 
subset iption pievious to the da3S appointed foi the rtspectiv'e pavnunfs, 
should be allowed a <hscount, at tlie rate ot three per cent, tioiu the ila^s 
of such lespertive pajnienis to the rrs[)ective times on which such pa\- 
nients weie directed to be made, and that all petsons v\ ho ‘^Itonltl mal,e 
their full payments on 'he s iid loftci v , should receive their tukc ts as soon 
as they could be couv made out. 
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^\ns in dancer, it would have been necessarv to Kpecif'. 
tlie desicns tliat were formed acain'-t it, O'- we!! the 
nature of t!io conspiracy, and to descend to particulars 
]>ropcrly autlienticated. In tliat case creat part of Europe 
would hare been justly alarmed. The States-cciieral of 
the United Provinces, who have made such "lorious and 
indefatigable efforts in support of the protestaiit rchfrion, 
would siirelv ha\o lent a helping hand towards its pic- 
servation. Tiie Danes yVould not liave stood t.imely neu- 
tral, and seen the religion they profess export d to the rage 
of such a powerful confederacy. It is not to he imagined 
that the Swedes, who had so zealously m.iintained the 
jiiirity of the protestant faith, yvould noyv )oin an associa- 
tion yvhose aim yvas the nun of that religion. It is not 
credible, that even the Hungarians, yvho profess the same 
faith, and other protestant states of the rm])tre, would 
enter so heartily into the interests of those yvho yvere bent 
upon its destruction; or that the Russians yyould contri- 
bute to the aggrandizement of the catholic faith and dis- 
cipline, so opposite to that of the Greek church, which 
they espouse. As, therefoie, no p.irticiilar of such a de- 
sign was explained, no act of opfiiession towards any 
protestant state or society pointed out, except those that 
yvere exeiciscd by the protestants themselves; and as the 
court of Vienna repeatedly disavowed any such design, 
in the most solemn manner, the unprejudiced part of 
mankind will be apt to conclude that the cry of lehgion 
yy'as used, as m former times, to arouse, alarm, and inflame ; 
nor did the artifice prove altogether unsuccessful. Not- 
yvitlistanding the general lukeyvarmth of the age in matters 
of religion, it produced considerable effect among the 
fanatic sectaries that syvarm through the kingdom of Eng- 
land. The leaders of those blind enthusiasts, either 
actuated by the spirit of delusion, or desirous of recom- 
mending themselves to the protection of the higher poyvers, 
immediately seized tlie hint, expatiating vehemently on the 
danger that impended over God’s people ; and exerting 
all their faculties to impress the belief of a religious war, 
yvhich never fails to exasperate and impel the minds of 
men to such deeds of crueltv and revenge as must dis- 
ciedit all religion, and even disgrace humanity. The sig- 
nal trust and confidence which the parliament of Eng- 
land reposed in the king, at this juncture, was in nothing 
more conspicuous tlmn in leaving to the croyvn the un- 
limited application of the sum giunted for augmenting 
the salaries of the judges. In the reign of King William, 
when the act of settlement yvas passed, the parliament, 
jealous of the influence yvhich the croyvn might acquire 
over the judges, provided, by an express clause of that 
act, that the commissions of the judges should subsist 
quamdiu se bene gesserint, and that their salaries should be 
established : but now yve find a sum of money granted for 
the augmentation of their salaries, and the crown vested 
with a discretionary poiver to propoition and apply this 
augmentation : a stretch of complaisance which, lioyv safe 
.soever it may appear during the reign of a prince famed 
for integrity and moderation, yvill perhaps one day be con- 
sidered as a very dangerous accession to the prerogative. 

§ XXXIII. So fully persuaded were the ministry, that 
the Commons yyould cheerfully enable them to pay what 
subsidies they might promise to their German allies, that 
on the eleventh of April they concluded a neyv treaty of 
convention with his Prussian majesty, yvhich, that it might 
have the firmer consistence, and the greater authority, was, 
on the part of Great Britain, transacted and signed by 
almost all the privy counsellors yvlio had any share in the 
administration.'' This treaty, which yvas signed afAVest- 
minster, imported, “ That the contracting poweis having 
mutually resolved to continue their efforts for their recipro- 
cal defence and security, for the recovery of their posses- 
sions, the protection of their allies, and the support of the 
liberties of the Germanic body, his Britannic majesty had, 
from these considerations, determined to grant to his 
Prussian majesty an immediate succour in money, as being 
the most ready and the most efficacious ; and their ma- 
jesties having judged it proper that thereupon a convention 

|j These %Acre, Sir Ttoherf TJenlev, lord Keeper o[ the ureal seal , John, 
Eari ot Granville, president ot the council; llminas Mnlles. Duke of 
>«evvc*istle, first commissioner of the treasurv : Hohert Tarl of IJoUIerniss, 
oneot the puncipal sei refanes of state, Plhlip, Eail of Ilardwicke, am! 

\\ lUlani Pift, Psq nnntlier ot tlie inincipal iccietanes ot In the 


should bo made, for dcclnrini; ntid llirir iiitPiition*; 

upon this head, they liad nominated and authorized their 
rcspectiyo ministL-n-. yylio, afler h.niiig tonimuiiicntod their 
full jioyyer', to one another, agreed to the folloyying stipu- 
lations: — The King of Great Britain eiigiecd to \u\ in 
the eily of London, to such persons as should be authorized 
to recene it hy his Prussian majesty, the sum of four 
millions of German crowns, anioiiiitiiig lo six hundred 
and seventy thousand jtounds sterling, to be jiaid at once, 
and III one yvhole sum, immediately after the exchange of 
ratifications, upon being demanded by bis Prussian ma- 
jesty. This prince, on his jiart, obliged himself to apply 
that sum to tlie niaintainiiig and augmenting bis forces, 
which should act m the best manner for the good of the 
common c ttise, and for the jiiirnose of reciprocal defence 
and mutual security, proposed by their said majesties. 
Moreover, the high contracting parties engaged not to con- 
clude any treaty of peace, truce, or neutrality, nor any 
other soil of convention or agreement, \yith the poyyers 
engaged in the present war, Init in concert and by mutual 
agreement, yvherein both should be nominally compieliend- 
ed. Finally, it yy as stipulated that tins convention should 
be ratified, and the ratifications exchanged on both sides, 
within the term of six yveeks, to he computed from the 
day of signing this present convention, or sooner, if pos- 
sible.” 

§ XXXIV. All the resolutions to yvhich the committee 
of ways and means agieed yvere executed by bills, or 
clauses in bills, yvliicli afteryvards received the royal sanc- 
tion. The militia still continued to be an object of par- 
liamentarv care and attention : but the institution yvas not 
vet heartily embraced, because seemingly discountenanced 
by the remnant of the old ministry, yvliicli still maintained 
a capital place in the late coalition, and indeed almost 
yvhollv engrossed the distribution of pensions and places. 
The Commons having presented an address to his majesty, 
yy ith respect to the harbour of Milford-liaven, a book of 
plans and estimates for fortifying that harbour yvas laid be- 
fore tlie House, and a committee appointed to examine the 

f iarttculars. They yvere of opinion, that tlie mouth of the 
larbour yvas too yvide to admit of any fortification, or 
effectual defence ; but that the passage called Nailaiid- 
ponit, lying higher than Hubberstone-voad, might be ibr- 
tified so as to afford safe riding and protection to the trade 
and nay’y of Great Britain : that, if it should be thought 
proper hereafter to establish a yard and dock for building 
and equipping fleets at Milford, no place could, from tlie 
situation, nature, soil, and a general concurrence of all 
necessary local circumstances, be more fitted for such a 
design ; that if a proper use yvere made of this valuable 
iliough long-neglected harbour, the distressful delays too 
often embarrassing and disappointing the nation m her 
naval operations, might be, in a gieat measure, happily 
removed, to the infinite relief and enlaigement of the king- 
dom in the means of improving its naval force ; the ne- 
cessary' progress and free execution of which yvas noyv so 
unhappily and frequently' restrained and frustrated, by the 
yvant of a harbour like that of Milford-hay'en, framed by 
nature yvith such local advantages. Tins repot t appeared 
to be so yvell supported bv evidence, that a bill yyas flamed, 
and passed into an act, for granting ten thousand pounds 
toyvards carrying on the yvorks for fortifying and securing 
the harbour of IMilford in the county of Pembroke. 
Other layvs of national consequence were enacted, in the 
course of this session, yvilh little or no opposition. On 
the very first dav of their sitting, the Commons received 
a petition from the mayor, magistrates, merchants, and in- 
habitants of Liverpool, complaining of the high price of 
wheat, and other grain ; expressing tlieir appieliension 
that it yvould continue to rise, unless the time for the im- 
portation of foreign corn, duty free, should be prolonged, 
or some other salutary measure taken by parliament, to 
prevent dealers from engrossing corn ; submitting to the 
wisdom of the House a total prohibition of distilling and 
ex|)orting gram yvhile the liigli price should continue; 
praying they would take the premises into consideration, 

tiHiTK* nml on the pail of his Prussian majestv, the Sieurs T)ar1o Ifeniy, 
Birnn ot Kn\plmusen, his privy councillor of embassy, and minister pie- 
inpotentiarv al the court ot LomUm , and Louis Miclitl.his rcaidtnt auil 
charKc <r<ittaircs. 
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and grant a seasonable relief to the petitioners, by the 
continuance of a free importation, and taking such other 
effectual means to reduce the growing price of corn as lo 
them sliould seem necessary and expedient. Tiiis being 
an urgent case, that equally interested the humanity of the 
legislature and the manufacturers of the kingdom, it was 
deliberated upon, and discussed with remarkable despatch. 
In a few dajs a bill uas prejiared, passed through both 
Houses, and enacted into a law, continuing till the twenty- 
fourth day of December, in the present year, the three 
acts of last session ; for prohibiting the exportation of 
corn ; for prohiinting the distillation of spirits ; and for 
allowing die importation of corn, duty-free. A second 
law was established, regulating the price and assize of 
bread, and subjecting to severe iienalties those who should 
be concerned in its adulteration. In consequence of cer- 
tain resolutions taken in a committee of the whole House, 
a bill was presented for prohibiting the payment of the 
bounty upon the expoitation of corn, unless sold at a 
lower price than is allowed in an act passed in the first 
vear of the reign of William and .Mary ; but this bill, after 
having been read a second time, and committed, was 
neglected, and pioved abortive. 

§ XXXV. In conse-iuence of a motion made by Mr. 
Grenville, a humane bill was prepared and brought in for 
the encouragement of seamen emploved in the loyal navy, 
est.iblishing a regulai method for the punctual, frequent, 
and certain payment of their wages ; enabling them more 
easily and readily to remit money foi the support of their 
wives and families, and preventing the frauas and abuses 
attending such payments. This bill, having passed the 
lower House, engaged in a very paiticular manner the 
attention of the Lords, who, bv clivers messages lo the 
House of Commons, desired the attendance of several 
members. These messages being taken into considera- 
tion, several precedents wore recited : a debate arose about 
their formality, and the House unanimously resolved that 
a message should be sent to the Lords, acquainting them 
that the House of Commons, not being sufficiently in- 
formed by their messages upon what grounds, or for what 
purposes, their lordships desired the House would give 
leave to such of their members as were named in the said 
messages to attend the House of Lords, in order to be 
examined upon the second reading of the bill, the Com- 
mons hoped their lordships would make them acquainted 
with their intention. The Lords, in answer to this intima- 
tion, gave the Commons to understand, that they desired 
the attendance of the members mentioned in their mes- 
sages, that they might be examined as witnesses upon the 
second reading of the bill. This explanation being deemed 
.satisfactory, the members attended the House of Lords, 
where they were carefully and fully examined, as persons 
conversant in sea affairs, touching the inconveniences 
which had formerly attended the sea service, as well as the 
remedies now proposed : and the bill having passed 
througn their House, though not without warm opposition, 
was enacted into a law by his majesty’s assent. The 
militia act, as it passed in the last session, being found 
upon trial defective, Mr. Townshend moved for leave to 
bring in a new bill, to explain, amend, and enforce it: this 
was accordingly allowed, prepared, and jiassed into a law; 
though it did not seem altogether free from material objec- 
tions, some of which were of an alarming nature. The 
power vested by law in the crown over the militia, is even 
more independent than that which it exercises over a 
standing army ; for this last expires at the end of the year, 
if not continued bv a new act of parliament; whereas the 
militia is subjected to the power of the crown for the term 
of five years, during which it may be called out into actual 
service without consent of paihament, and consequently 

1 Amon? those rendered perpetiinl, wc find an act of the 1 Uh and 74lli 
of Clurlt-s n. tor preventinc thett and rapine. An act ot the 9th of (Jeor^p 
J. tor punishinjr persons pom? armed in rli^pnise. A clause m the ac t of 
the sixth ot CJporse 11. to pre'ent the bipakin^dou n the hank ot an> >jver , 
and another clause in tlic said act, to piecont the trcHcheioiis cuttin.; or 
liop hinds. .Several clauses in an act ot the KUli ot Gpnr_»e 1 1, tor punish- 
inp persons setting on fire any mine, &c. 'I he teni[>orary part ol the act 
ot tlic COth of George II. for taking avvav the heredif.trv lunsdictioiis 
of Scotland, relating to the power ot apiiealinir to < it cuit 'courts I hose 
continued were, 1. Anactot the 12lli ot Georce II for granting liberty 
to carrj' sugars, ^c. until the twenty ninth of September, in the ^ear one 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-four, and to the end ot the next stSMoii 
of parliament. II. An act ot the 5lh ot George II. to prevent Irainls hy 
l.i!ikrupts, &c. for the same period. III. An act ot the 8th of George if. 


employed for sinister purposes. A commission officer in 
the militia may be detained, as subject to tlie articles of 
war, until the crown shall allow tlie militia to lemin to 
their respective parishes ; and thus engaged, he is liable to 
death as a mutineer, or deserter, should he refuse to appear 
in arms, and fight in support of the worst measures ot the 
worst minister. Several merchants and manuf.icturers of 
silk offered a petition, repiesenting, that in consequence of 
the act passed in the last session, allowing the importation 
of fine organzine Italian thrown silk till the first day of 
December, in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-seven, they had given orders to their correspondents 
abroad to send large quantities of such silk through Ger- 
many to Hamburgh and Holland, which, in the common 
course of things, might probably have arrived in London 
before the act expired, if their carnage had not been pro- 
tracted by the great rains and inundations in Italy and 
Germany, in the months of August and September last, 
which rendered the roads for many weeks impassable : 
that from unlucky accidents on shore, and storms and con- 
trary winds after the silk was shipped, it could not fios- 
siblv airive witliin the time limited by the act; and unless 
It should be admitted to an entry, they, the petitioners, 
would be great sufferers, the manufacturers greatly preju- 
diced, and the good end and purpose of the act in a great 
measure frustrated : they therefore prayed leave to bring 
in a bill for allowing the introduction of all such fine 
Italian organzine silk as should appear to have been 
sliijiped in Holland and Hamburgh for London, on or 
before the first dav of December. The petition being 
referred to a committee, which reported that tliese allega- 
tions were true, tlie House complied with their request, 
and the bill having passed, was enacted into a law in the 
usual form. A speedy passage was likewise granted to 
the mutiny bill, and the other annual measures for regu- 
lating the 'marine foices, which contained nothing new or 
extraordinary. A committee being appointed to inquire 
wliat laws were alieady expired, or near expiring, they 
performed this difficult task with indefatigable patience 
and perseverance ; and, m pursuance of tbeir resolutions, 
three bills were prepared and passed into laws, continuing 
some acts for a certain time, and rendering others per- 
petual.* 

§ XXXVI. The lord mayor, aldermen, and commons of 
the city of London, in common council assembled, having 
drawn up a petition to the House of Commons, alleging 
that the toll upon loaded vessels, or other craft, passing 
through the arches of London bridge, granted by a former 
act, passed in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty, for improving, widening, and enlarging the passage 
both under and over the said bridge, was altogether pie- 
carious and insufficient to defray the expense, including 
that of a temporary wooden bridge already erected ; and 
piaytng that a bill might be prepared, for explaining and 
rendering that act effectual; a committee was appointed 
to examine the contents, and a bill brought in according 
to tlieir request. This, however, was opposed by a petition 
from several persons, owners of barges, and other craft 
navigating the river Tliames, who affirmed, that if the bill 
should pass into a law as it then stood, it would be 
extremely injurious to the petitioners in particular, and to 
the public in general. These were heard by their counsel 
before the committee, but no report was yet given, when 
the tempoiary bridge was reduced to ashes. Tlien the 
mayor, aldermen, and commons of London presented an- 
other petition, alleging, that, in pursuance of tlie poweis 
vested in them by act of parliament, they had already de- 
molished a good number of the bouses on Loudon bridge, 
and directed the rest that were standing to be taken down 
with all convenient expedition, that two of the arches 

for encouraging the importation of naval store<v, fnr tlie same penoM. 
IV. An act of the 19tti of George II. for preventing fiands in the ail- 
measurement of coals, ^c. until June 24, 17^9 ; and to tins was added, a 
ppipetual clause for preventing tlie stealing or d(<ilroving of madder 
loots V. An act of the 9th ot George II. for encouraguig the mamitat- 
ture of British sail cloth until the tvventjr-nmth of ''eptemtier, one tliou- 
saml seven hundieil and sixty-four VI. An act of the -Itli ot George II. 
gi anting an allowance upon Bi itisli made gunpowder, for tlie same period. 
VII. An act of the Olh ot Geoi gp II. tor eniom aging the tratle or the 
sugar colonies, until the twenty-ninth of Septemlier, one thousand seven 
hundred atnl 5ixt>-one. And, VI 1 1. So much ot Uie act ot the l5fh ami 
IGih of George U. to empower the importeis ot rum, Art. as relates to 
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thousand seven hundred and sixty-four. 
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miglit be laid into one for the improvement of the naviga- 
tion ; that they had, at a very gieat expense, erected a 
temporary wooden bridge, to pieserve a public passage to 
and from the city, until the great arch should he finished, 
which temporary bridge being consumed by fire, they 
must rebuild it with the greatest expedition, at a further 
considerable expense ; that the sum necessary for carrvuig 
on and completing this great and useful work, including 
the rebuilding of the said temporary bridge, was cstiinatcd 
at fourscore thousand pounds; and as tlie iiniiroviiig, 
widening, and enlarging London bridge was calculated for 
tlie general good of the public, for the advancement of Hade 
and commerce, and for making the navigation upon the 
river Tliames more safe and secure; tlic_\, therefore, 
prayed the House to take the premises into considera- 
tion. This petition being recommended by his majesty to 
the consideration of the House, uas referred to the com- 
mittee of supply, and produced the resolution of granting 
fifteen thousand pounds towards the rebuihiing of London 
bridge. A bill was prepared under tlie title of an act to 
improve, widen, and enlarge the ji.issage over and through 
London bridge, enforcing the payment of the toll imposed 
upon loaded vessels, which had been found extremely bur- 
densome to trade ; but this encninbrance was prevented by 
another jictition of several mcrcliants, tradesmen, and other 
inhabitants of the borough of Soutliwatk, taking notice of 
tlie fifteen tliousand pounds granted towards the repair of 
London bridge, and, as they were informed, intonded to 
make the said bridge free for all Ins maiest\’s subjects; 
they said they hoped to partake of this iiuhlic bounty ; but 
afterwards hearing that tlie bill then depending was con- 
fined to the tolls formerly granted for repairing the said 
bridge, they icprescnted the hardshiiis uhich they and .all 
traders would continue to labour under : tin \ alleged, that 
tlie surveyors and workmen, then cni|tlou'd upon this 
yvork, had discovered the true principh ' on yvliicli the 
bridge yvas built ; that the foundation ol the piers consislcd 
of liard durable stone, yyell cemented tngi ther, and now as 
strong and firm as when first hutlt; that yylieit the bridge 
sliould bo finished, gieat savings y\ onld be made in keeping it 
in repair, from the sums formerl) expended, on a mistaki ii 
opinion, that the foundation yyas of wood : that there were 
very considerable estates a[ipointc<l 'olelj for the repiirs 
of tlie bridge, y\hich, they apprehended, would b • snllirieiit 
to maintaiii it yvithoul any toll ; nr if they should not be 
thought aderpiate to that p'ur|inse,they hoped the deficieiii y 
y\ould not bo made up by a toll upon trum .md commerce, 
but rather by an imposition on coaches, chariots, chais-'s, 
and saddle-horses Tins rcmonsiniiice made no impression 
on the House The bill being, on a motion of Sir .lolm 
Philips, read a third tune, p.issed through IkiiIi Houses 
and obtained the royal assent. 

§ XXXVII. The interest of the manufaclurcs yvas also 
consulted 111 an act cncourigmg the growth of madder, a 
plant essentially necessary in (heing and iirintiiig calicoes, 
yyhich may bo nnsed in England yMthoul the least incon- 
vemenco. It was judged, upon iiupnry, that the most 
efikctnal means to encourage the growth of this commo- 
dity yvould be to ascertain the lithe of it, and a bill w.as 
brought in for that purpose. The rate of the tithe yvas 
established at five shillings an aero ; and it was enacted, 
that this law should coiitimic in force for fourteen years, 
and to the end of the next session of parliament ; but 
yyherefore this encounigemonl was made temporary, it is 
not ca.sy to dctc inline. The layys relating to the poor, 
though equally nnmernus and opjiressivo to the sub)ect, 
having been found deh ctive, a iieiv clause, relating to the 
.settlement of serMints and apprentices, yvas now added to 
an act passed in the twentieth year of the present reign, 
intituled, “ An act for the better adpisting ami more easily 
recovering of the yvages of certain sonants, and of certain 
apprentices.” No country in the itmversc can produce so 
many layvs made in helialf of the poor as iliose tliat are 
daily accumulating in England ; in no other country is 
there so much money raised for llicir siip]i3rt, In priv.ile 
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charity, as well as public taxation ; yet this, as much as 
any country, syvaimswith vagrant beggars, and teems with 
objects of misery and distress ; a sure sign either of mis- 
conduct in the fegislalure, or a shameful relaxation in the 
executive part of the civil administration. ■ The scenes of 
corruption, perjury, riot, and intemperance yvhich every' 
election for a member of parliament had lately produced, 
yvere noyv groyvn so infamously open and intolerable, and 
tlie right of voting yvas rendered so obscure and perplexed, 
by the pretensions and proceedings of all the candidates 
for Oxfordshire in the last election, that the fuiidamenlals 
of the constitution seemed to shake, and the very essence 
of parliaments to he in danger. Actuated by these appre- 
hensions, Sir .Tohn Philips, a gentleman of Wales, yvlio 
had long distinguished himself in the opposition, hy his 
courage and independent spirit, moved for leave to bring 
in a bill that sliould obviate any doubts yvliicli might arise 
concerning the election of knights of the shire to serve in 
parliament for England, and fnrtlier regulate the proceed- 
ings of such elections. He yyas accordingly permitted to 
bring in such a bill, m conjnnction yyith hlr. Townshond, 
Mr. Cornyvall, and Lords North and C.arysforl; and ni the 
usual course, the hill being picpared, yvas enacted into a 
l.ayv, iiiuler the title of, “ An act for further e.xplaimng the 
laws touclnng the election of knights of the shire to serve 
in parliament for that pari of Great Britain called England.” 
The preamble sjiecified. That though, liy an act passed in 
the eightcenlli year of the present reign, it was provided, 
tliat no person might vote at the election of a knight or 
knights of a shire yvilhni England and Wales, yyithoiit 
liaving a freehold estate in the county for yvhich he votes, 
of tlie clear yearly value of forty shillings, over and above 
all rents and charges, payable out of or in respect to the 
same ; nevcithcle'S, certa’in persons, who hold their estates 
hy copy of eoiirt-roll, pretend to a right of voting, '.md 
h.iyc, at certain times, presumed to vote at such elections : 
tins net, therefore, ordained, that fiom and after the twenty- 
ninth d.iy of .Tunc, the present year, no person who holds 
Ills estate by copy of court-roll should be entitled thereby 
to vote at the election of any knight or knights of a shire 
w itliin I'biglaiul or Wales ; hut every- such vote should he 
voiii, and the person so voting should forfeit fifty pounds 
to any caiidid.Uc for y\hom such vole sliould not iinye been 
giyeii, and yyho should first sue for tlie same, to I'o te- 
eny ered with full costs, by action of debt, in any court of 
pidicainre x So far tlie net', thus procured, may be attended 
yvitli s.iliuarv consequences: but, m all piobabihty, tlie 
iiUeiition of its first movers and patrons w.is not fully tm- 
syyercd; iii.ismucb as no provision yyas made for putting 
.1 Slop to lint spirit of lireiitiousness, dnmkeimoss, ami 
debaucliery, wliicli preiaiKal almost every cleclion, and 
has a vrry pernicious ellecl upon the mor.ils of the people. 

§ XXWTll. Among the hills that miscarried in the 
course of this session, some turned on points of great eon- 
seipicnce to the rommnnily. Lord Barrington, iMr. Tho- 
mas Gore, and Mr. Charles Toyyiishend, yyere ordered hy 
the House to prejiare a hill for the speedy and etlccluaj 
recruiting his majesty’s land forces and marines, yylneli 
was no more than a transcript of the temporary act p.isscd 
III the preceding session undei the same title ; Init the ma- 
lority yyeie inerso lo its being conlmucd for another yi.ii, 
as U yyas attended yy nil some prejudice to the liberty ol 
the subject. Dbjeclioiis of the same nature might liayc 
been as justly started against another bill, for the moic 
efiecluaHv manning of liis majesty’s n.ayy, for pi eventing 
desertion', anil for the relief and encouragement of seamen 
belonging to sbqis and vessels in the service of tbe mcr- 
cliaiits. The purport of this prcijcct y\as to C'tahlisli rc- 
gisleis or muster-rolls ofall seamen, fishermen, lightermen, 
and yyati'rmen ; obliging ship-masters to leave subscribed 
lists of their respective creyys, at olliccs maintained for that 
iiiirpose, that a certain luimhoi of them might be chosen 
liv lot for his majesty’s scry ice, in any case of emcigency. 
Tins cxiiedieiit, however, was rejected, as .an tmnccessiry 
and ineffectual ciieiimhrance on commerce, yvhich yyoiild 

«tliouW not liooMicffl to prove tlie writ of s«immnn-r to pirlnmciit. or the 
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hamper navigation, and, in a little time, diminish the 
number of seamen, of consequence act diametrically oppo- 
site to the purpose for which it was contrived. Number- 
less frauds having been committed, and incessant law-suits 
produced, by private and clandestine conveyances, a mo- 
tion was made, and leave given, to form a bill for tlie 
public registering of all deeds, conveyances, wills, and 
other encumbrances, that might affect any honours, manors, 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments, within the kingdom 
of England, where public registers were not already ap- 
pointed by act of parliament : but this measure so neces- 
sary to the ascertainment and possession of property, met 
with a violent opposition j and was finally dropped, as 
some people imagine, through the influence of those who, 
perhaps, had particular reasons for countenancing the pre- 
sent mysterious forms of conveyancing. _ Such a bill must 
also have been disagreeable and mortifying to the pride of 
those landholders whose estates are encumbered, because, 
in consequence of such a register, every mortgage under 
which they laboured would be exactly known. ^ The next 
object to which the House converted its attention, was a 
hiil explaining and amending a late act for establishing a 
fish market in the city of Westminster, and preventing 
scandalous monopolies of a few engrossing fishmongers, 
who imposed exorbitant prices on tbeir fish, and, in this 
particular branch of traffic, gave law to above six hundred 
thousand of their fellow-citizens. Abundance of pains 
was taken to lender this bill effectual, for putting an end 
to sucli flagrant imposition. Inquiries were made, peti- 
tions read, counsel heard, and alterations proposed : at 
length the bill, having passed through the lower House, 
was conveyed to the Lords, among whom it was suffered 
to expire, on pretence that there was not time sufficient to 
deliberate maturely on the subject. 

§ XXXIX. The occasion that produced die next bill 
which miscarried we sliall explain, as an incident equally' 
extraordinary and interesting. By an act passed in the 
preceding session, for recruiting Ins majesty s land-forces 
and marines, we have already observed, that the commis- 
sioners thereby appointed were vested with a power of 
judging ultimately, whether the persons brought before 
them were such as ought, by the rules prescribed in 
tile act, to be impressed into the service : for it was ex- 
pressly provided, that no person so impressed by those 
commissioners should be taken out of his majesty s 
service W any process, other than for some criminal accu- 
sation. During the recess of parliament, a gentleman hav- 
ing been impressed before the commissioners, and confined 
in the Savoy, his friends made application for a habeas 
corpus, which produced some hesitation, and indeed an 
insurmountable difficulty; for, according to the act of 
habeas corpus, passed in the reign of Charles the Second, 
this iirivilege relates only to persons committed for crimi- 
nal or supposed criminal matters, and the gentleman did 
not staiiQ in that predicament. Before the question could 
be determir.;d he was discharged, in consequence of an 
application to the secretary at war ; but the nature of the 
case plainly pointed out a defect in the act, seemingly of 
the most dangerous consequence to the liberty of the sub- 
ject. In order to remedy this defect, a bill for giving a 
more speedy lelief to the subject, upon the writ of habeas 
corpus, was prepared, and presented to the House of Com- 
mons, which formed itself into a committee, and made 
several amendments. It imported, that the several pro- 
visions made in the aforesaid act, passed in the reign of 
Charles II. for the awarding of writs of habeas corpus, in 
cases of commitment or detainer, for any criminal or sup- 
posed criminal matter, should, in like manner, extend to 
all cases where any person, not being committed or detain- 
ed for any criminal or supposed criminal matter, should be 
confined, or restrained of his or her liberty, under any 
colour or pretence whatsoever ; that, upon oath made by 
such person so confined or restrained, or by any other on 
his or her behalf, of any actual confinement or restraint, 
and that such confinement or restraint, to the best of the 
knowledge and belief of the person so applying, was not 
by virtue of any commitment or detainer for any criminal 
or supposed criminal matter, an habeas corpus, directed to 
the person or persons so confining or restraining the parly, 
as aforesaid, should be awarded and granted, in the same 


manner as is directed, and under the same penalties as are 
provided, by the said act, in the case of persons committed 
and detained for anv criminal or supposed criminal mat- 
ter: that the person* or persons before whom the paity so 
confined or restrained should be brought, by virtue of any 
habeas corpus granted m the vacation time, under the 
authority of this act, might and should, within three d.ijs 
after the return made, proceed to examine into the facts 
contained m such return, and into the cause of such con- 
finement and restraint : and thereupon either discharge, 
or ball, or remand the parties so brought, as the case should 
require, and as to justice should appertain. The rest of 
the bill related to the return of the writ in three days, and 
the penalties incurred by those who should neglect or refuse 
to n.ake the due return, or to comply with any other clause 
of this regulation. The Commons seemed hearty in rear- 
ing up this additional buttress to the liberty of their fellow- 
subjects, and passed the bill with the most laudable 
alacrity : but in the House of Lords, such a great number 
of objections were started, that it sunk at the second read- 
ing, and the judges were ordered to jirepare a bill for the 
same purpose, to be laid before that House in the next 
session. 

§ XL. His majesty having recommended the care of the 
Foundling Hospital to the House of Commons, which 
cheerfully granted forty thousand pounds for the support 
of that charity, the growing annual expense of it appeared 
worthy of further consideration, and leave was granted to 
bring in a bill, for obliging all the parishes of England and 
Wales to keep registers of all tbeir deaths, births, and 
marriages, that fiom these a fund might be raised towards 
the support of the said hospital. The hill was accordingly 

K ied by a committee appointed for the purpose; but 
j the House could take the report into consideration, 
the parliament was prorogued. The proprietors of the 
privateer called the Antigallican, which had taken a rich 
French ship homeward bound from China, and carried her 
into Cadiz, where the Spanish government had wrested 
her by violence from the captors, and delivered her to the 
French owners, now presented a petition to the House of 
Commons, complaining of this interposition as an act of 
partiality and injustice : representing the great expense at 
which the privateer had been equipped, the legality ot the 
capture, the loss and hardships which thev the petitioners 
had sustained, and imploring such relief as the House 
should think requisite. Though these allegations were 
supported by a species of evidence that seemed strong and 
convincing, and it might be thought incumbent on the 
parliament to vindicate the honour of the nation, when 
thus insulted by a foreign power, the House, upon this 
occasion, treated the petition with the most mortifying neg- 
lect, either giving little credit to the assertions it contained, 
or unwilling to take any step which might, at this juncture, 
embroil the nation with the court of Spain on such a 
frivolous subject. True it is, the Spanish government 
alleged, in their own justification, that the prize was taken 
under the guns of Corunna, insomuch that the shot fired 
by the privateer entered that place, and damaged some 
houses: but this allegation was never pioperly sustained, 
and the prize was certainly condemned as legal by the 
court of admiralty at Gibraltar. 

§ XLI. As we have already given a detail of the trial of 
Sir John Mordaunt, it will be "unnecessary to lecapitulate 
any circumstances of that affair, except such as relate to 
its'connexion with the proceedings in parliament. In the 
beginning of this session, Lord Barrington, as secretary at 
war, informed the House, by his majesty’s command, that 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Mordaunt, a member of that 
House, was in arrest for disobedience of bis majesty’s 
orders, while employed on the late expedition to the coast 
of Fiance. The Commons immediately resolved, that an 
address should be presented to his majesty, returning him 
the thanks of this House for his gracious message of that 
day, in the communication he had been pleased to make 
of* the reason for putting Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Moidaunt in ariest Among the various objects of com- 
merce that employed the attention of the House, one of 
the most considerable was the trade to the coast of Africa, 
for the protection of which an annual sum had been grant- 
ed for some years, to be expended in the maintenance and 
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lepaiis of castles and factories. While a committee was 
employed in perusing the accounts relating to the sum 
grantetl m the preceding session for this purpose, a petition 
from the committee of the African company, recommend- 
ed in a message from his majesty, was presented to the 
House, soliciting fuither assis^tance for the ensuing ye.ar. 
In the meantime, a remonstrance was offered hy ceitain 
jilanters and merchants interested in trading to the British 
sugar colonies in America, alleging that the price of ncgioes 
was greatly advanced since the forts and settlements on 
the coast of Africa had been under the direction of the 
committee of the company of merchants trading to that 
coast ; a circumstance that greatly distressed and alarmed 
the [letitioners, prevented the ciiltnalion of the British 
colonies, and was a great detriment to the trade and navi- 
gation of the kingdom : that this misfortune, tliey believed, 
was in some measure owing to the ruinous state and con- 
dition of the foits and settlements : that, in their opinion, 
the most effectual mctliod for maiiit.uniiig the interest of 
that trade on a respectable footing, ne\t to that of an in- 
corporated joint-stock company, would ho putting those 
foils and scttlemeiits under the sole direction of the com- 
missioners for tiadc and plantations ; that the preservation 
or rum of the Amciic.m sugar colonies went hand m hand 
with that of the slave tiadc to Africa ; that by an act passed 
111 the year one thousand seven Imndied and fifty, for cx- 
tendmgand improving this trade, the British siih|ecls wore 
debarred from lodging their slaves and merchandise in the 
forts and settlomenls on the const ; thev, therefore, prayed 
that this pail of the act might be repealed : that all com- 
manders of British and American vessels, free merchants, 
and all other his majestj’s siihjccts, who were settled, or 
might at any tune llieieaftcr settle, in Africa, should hare 
free hhertv, from sunrise to sunset, to enter the forts and 
settlements, and to deposit their goods niul merchandise 
in the warehouses tlieiciinlo hcloiiging; to secure their 
slates or other pur. liases without paring anr consideratmii 
for the same; hut the shnes to he rictnallod at the proper 
cost and charge of their rcspectirc owners. The Hniisc 
Iiaving taken this petition into consideration, tinptircd into 
the proceedings of the conipaiiv, and revised the act for 
eMendiiig and improring the tinde to .Africa, resolved. 
That the committee of the African company had faillifiilly 
discharged the tiitsi reposed in them, and granted leii 
thousand (loiiiids for inanitaming the British forts and 
settlement!, in that part of the world. The eneinv were 
perfectly rvell acipiaiiited with the rveakness of the British 
castles on the coast of Africa ; and had they kiiorvn as 
rvell horv to execute rvitli spirit, as to plan rrilh sagacity, 
the attempt which, in the course of the jireccdnig rc.i’r, 
they made upon the ])rincipal British forts m Guinea, 
would have succeeded, and all the other settlements rronid 
have fallen into ilieir h.ands rnthoiil opposition.' 

§ XLII. The longest and rrarniest debate rvhich rras 
maintained m the course of tins session arose from a motion 
for leare to bring ni a hill for shorlennig the term and 
duration of future |iarhanienls, a measure truly patriotic, 
against which no siihsiantial argument could he produced, 
although the motion rras rep'ctcd hy the maioritv, on pre- 
tence, that, rrhiKt the nation rras engaged ni such a d.an- 
geroiis and ev(iensnc rrar, it rrniild he improper to think 
of introducing such an alteration in the form of govern- 
ment. Beasons of cipi.il .strength and solidity rvill never 
bo rranting to the patrons and innnstors of corruption and 
venality. The alteration proposed rvas nothing less than 
removing and annulling an eiicroachiiieiil rvhich had been 
made on the coiistitiilion : it might have been eflectcd 
rvithoiit the least pang or convulsion, to the gencnil satis- 
faction of the nation : far fiom being iinre.asoiiahle at this 
juncture. It would have eiihiinccd the national reputation 
abroad, and lendeied the rvar more formidable to the eiie- 
mies of Great Britain, hy convincing them that it rvas 
supported by a ministry and parliament, who stood upon 
such good terms rvith the pcojilo. Indeed, a quick sue- 

1 llol'orl Ilinitfr Morns ropprspnlcti, m a petition to tlir llniiv, lint 
no s.»lt w.is in !tt«* ItritiNli colnnirs m Ann i ic.i, tin y m re lo 
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cession of parliaments might have disconcerted, and per- 
haps expelled, that spirit of confidence and geneiosity 
rvhich norv .so remarkably espoused and gratified the sove- 
leign's predilection for the interest of Hanover. Other 
committees rvere established, to inquire into die e.xpense 
incurred by nerv lines and fortifications raised at Giliraltar ; 
lo examine the original standards of rvoights and measures 
used in Enghand ; consider the larvs relating to them, and 
report tlicir observations; together rvilli their opinion of 
the most eflectnal means for ascertaining and enforcing 
uniform standards to he used for the future. Tlie Com- 
mons wore perfectly satisfied with the new works wliich 
had been raised at Gibraltar; and with respect to die 
weights and measures, the committee agreed to certain 
rcsohilionsjbiit no further progress was made in this inquiry, 
except an order for printing these resolutions, with the ap- 
pendix; however, as the boxes containing the stand.arcls 
were ordered to ho locked up hy the clerk of the House, 
in all probahilitv their intention was to proceed on this 
subject in some future session. On the ninth day of June, 
sundry bills received die royal assent by commission, bis 
majesty being indisposed ; and on die twentietli day of die 
same month, the lords commissioners closed the session 
with a speech to both Houses, expressing his majesty’s 
ilcep sense of their loyalty and pood afibction, demon- 
stnited in their late iirocecdmgs, in their veal for his lionour 
and real interest in all parts, in their earnestness to sur- 
mount every difficulty, in their ardour to maintain the war 
with the utmost vigour; proofs which must convince man- 
kind that the ancient spirit of the British nation still sub- 
sisted in Its full force. They were given to understand the 
king had taken all such measures as ajipeared the most 
conducive to the accomplishment of tlicir pnhlic-spiritcd 
views and wishes; that with their assistance, crowned hy 
the hicssmg of God upon the conduct and bravery of the 
comhitied army. Ins maiestv has been enabled, not only lo 
deliver his doinmions in Oermany from the opiiressions 
and devastations of the French, but also to push his ad- 
vantages on this side the Hhmo; that he had cemented 
the union hetween him and his good brother the King of 
I’nissia, hy new engagements ; that the British fleets and 
armies weic now actually employed in such e\)ieditinns as 
appe.ired likely to annoy the enemy m the most scn.sihle 
manner, and to’ promote ilic welfare and prosperity of these 
kingdoms; m |)articnlar, to preswre the British rights and 
possessions m America, and lo make Fmnce feel, in those 
parts, the real strength and importance of Great Britain. 
'Jlif Gonnnons were thanked for the ample siqiplies winch 
they had so freely and iinammoiisly given, and assured on 
the pirl of his majesty that they shnnid he managed with 
the most frugal economy. They were desiicd, ni conse- 
quence of the king's earnest recommendation, to piomolc 
hnrnioin and good agreement amongst Ins f.nlhfnl siih- 
leols; to make the people acquainted with the rectitude 
and piiritv of his intentions and measures, and to exert 
thenisflvcs in maintannng the peace and good order of the 
country, hy enforcing obedience to the laws and lawful 
aiiihorllv. 

§ X 1.1 If. Never, surely, had any sovereign more reason 
lo he pleased with the comlurt of his ministers, and tlie 
spirit of his people. The whole nation reposed the most 
unhounded coiifidenee in the coumge and discretion, as 
well as in the integrity of the minister, who seemed eager 
upon |iroseciilmg the war with such vigour and activitv as 
appeared almost unexampled in the annals of Great Britain. 
New levies were made, new ships put m commission, 
fresh expeditions underiakcn, and frc'.h conquests |iro- 
jecled. Snell vv.is the credit ol the admnnstr.ilion, that 
people siihscnhed to the government loans with surprising 
eageriie.ss. An unusual spirit of cnterpriso and resolntmn 
seemed to inspire all the individuals that constituted the 
annv and navy : and the passion lor military fame difl'nsed 
Itself through all ranks in the civil dep.utmenl of life, even 
to the very dregs of the populace: such a remaiKahle 

onl* red to ln» upon the , artoruanls rt'ml, nnd i eft rred (o a commit- 
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change from indolence to activity, from indifference to 
zeal, from timorous caution to fearless execution, was 
effected by tlie influence and example of an intelligent and 
intiepid minister, who, chagrined at the inactivity and dis- 
graces of the preceding campaign, had, on a very solemn 
occasion, lately declared his belief that there was a determin- 
ed resolution, both in the naval and military commanders, 
against any vigorous exertion of the national power in the 
service of the country. He affirmed, that though his ma- 
jesty appeared ready to embrace every measure proposed 
by his ministers for the honour and interest of his British 
dominions, yet scarce a man could be found with whom 
the execution of any one plan in which there was the least 
appearance of any danger could with confidence be trusted, 
lie particularized the inactivity of one general in North 
America, from whose abilities and personal bravery the 
nation had conceived great expectations : he complained, 
that this noble commander had expressed the most con- 
temptuous disregard for the civil power from which he 
derived his authority, by neglecting to transmit, for a con- 
siderable length of time, any other advice of his proceed- 
ings but what appeared on a written scrap of paper; he 
observed, that with a force by land and sea greater than 
ever the nation had heretofore maintained, with a king and 
ministry ardently desirous of redeeming her glory, succour- 
ing her allies, and promoting her true interest, a shameful 
dislike to the service every where pi evaded, and few 
seemed affected with any other zeal than that of aspiring 
to the highest posts, and grasping the largest salaries. The 
censure levelled at the commander in America was founded 
on mistake : the inactivity of that noble loid was not more 
disappointing to the ministry than disagreeable to his owm 
inclination. He used his utmost endeavours to answer the 
expectation of the public, but his hands were effectually 
tied up by an absolute impossibility of success, and his 
conduct stood justified in the eyes of his sovereign. A 
particular and accurate detail of his proceedings he trans- 
mitted through a channel, which he imagined would have 
directly conveyed it to the foot of the throne: but the 
packet was said to have been purposely intercepted and 
suppressed. Peihaps he was not altogether excusable for 
having corresponded so slightly with the secretary of state; 
but he was said to have gone abroad in full persuasion 
that the ministry would be changed, and therefore his 
assiduities were principally diiected to the great personage, 
who, m that case, would nave superintended and directed 
all the operations of the army. All sorts of military pre- 
parations in founderies, docks, arsenals, raising and exer- 
cising troops, and victualling transports, were now carried 
on with such diligence and despatch as seemed to promise 
an exertion that would soon obliterate the disagreeable 
remembrance of past disgrace. The beginning of the year 
was, however, a little clouded by a general concern for the 
death of his majesty’s third daughter, the Princess Caro- 
line, a lady of the most exemplary virtue and amiable 
character, who died at the age of forty-five, sincerely re- 
gretted as a pattern of unaffected piety and unbounded 
benevolence. 

§ XLIV. The British cruisers kept the sea during all 
the severity of winter, in order to protect the commerce of 
the kingdom, and annoy that of the enemy. They exerted 
themselves with such activity, and their vigilance was 
attended with such success, that a great number of prizes 
were taken, and the trade of France almost totally ex- 
tinguished. A very gallant exploit was achieved by one 
Captain Bray, commander of the Adventure, a small armed 
vessel, in the government’s service : falling in with the 
Machault, a large privateer of Dunkirk, near Dungeness, 
he ran her a-board, fastened her boltsprit to his capstan, 
and, after a warm engagement, compelled her commander 
to submit. A French frigate of thirty-six guns was taken 
by Captain Parker, in a new fire-ship of inferior force. 
Divers piivateers of the enemy were sunk, burned, or 
taken, and a great number of merchant-ships fell into the 
hands of the English. Nor was the success of the British 
ships of war confined to the English channel. At this 
period the boaid of admiralty received information from 
Admiral Cotes, in .Tamaica, of an action which happened 
off the island of Hispaniola, in the month of October of 
the preceding year, between three English ships of war 


and a French squadron. Captain Forrest, an officer of 
distinguished merit in the service, had, in the ship Augusta, 
sailed from Port-Koyal in Jamaica, accompanied by the 
Dreadnought and Edinburgh, under the command of the 
Captains Suckling and Langdon. He was ordered to 
cruise off Cape Franqois, and this service he literally per- 
formed m the face of the French squadron under Kersin, 
lately arrived at that place from the coast of Africa. The 
commander, piqued at seeing himself thus insulted by an 
inferior armament, resolved to come forth and give them 
battle; and that he might either take them or at least 
drive them out of the seas, so as to afford a free passage to 
a great number of merchant-ships then lying at the Cajie, 
bound for Europe, he took every precaution which he 
thought necessary to insure success. Fie reinforced his 
squadron with some store-ships, mounted with guns, and 
armed for the occasion, and supplied the deficiency in his 
complements, by taking on boa.d se.amen fiom the mer- 
chant-ships, and soldiers from the garrison. Thus pre- 
pared, he weighed anchor, and stood out to sea, having 
under his command four large ships of the line, and three 
stout frigates. They were no sooner perceived advancing, 
than Captain-Forrest held a short council with his two 
captains. “ Gentlemen, (said he,) you know our own 
strength, and see that of the enemv ; shall w'e give them 
battle!” They replied in the affirmative; he added, 
“Then fight them we will, there is no time to be lost: 
return to your ships, and get them ready for engaging.’’ 
.A.fter this laconic consultation among these thiee gallant 
officers, they bore down upon the French squadron without 
further hesitation, and between three and four in the 
afternoon the action began with great impetuosity. The 
enemv exerted themselves with uncommon spirit, con- 
scious that their honour was peculiarly at stake, and that 
they fought in sight, as it weie, of their own coast, which 
was lined with people, expecting to see them leturn in 
triumph. Blit notwithstanding all their endeavours, their 
commodore, after having sustained a severe engagement, 
that lasted two hours and a half, found his ship in such a 
shattered condition, that he made a signal for one of his 
frigates to come and tow him out of the line. His example 
was followed by the rest of his squadron, which, bv tins 
assistance, with the favour of the land breeze and the 
approach of night, made shift to accomplish their escape 
from the three British ships, which were too much disabled 
m their masts and rigging to prosecute their victon. One 
of the French squadron was rendered altogether unservice- 
able for action : their loss in men amounted to three hun- 
dred killed, and as many wounded ; whereas that of the 
English did not much exceed one third of this number. 
Nevertheless, they were so much damaged, that being un- 
able to keep the sea, they returned to Jamaica, and the 
French commodore seized the opportunity of sailing wdth 
a great convoy for Europe. The courage of Captain 
Foirest was not more conspicuous in his engagement with 
the French squadron near Cape Fianqois, than his con- 
duct and sagacity in a subsequent adventure near Port-au- 
Prince, a French harbour, situated at the bottom of a bav 
on the western part of Hispaniola, behind the small island 
of Gonave. After M. de Kersm had taken his departure 
from Cape Franqois, for Eurojie, Admiral Cotes, beating 
up to windward from Port-Royal in Jamaica, with three 
ships of the line, received intelligence that there was a 
French fleet at Port-au-Prince, ready to sail on their return 
to Europe: Captain Forrest then presented the admiral 
with a plan for the attack on this place, and urged it 
earnestly. This, however, was declined, and Captain 
Forrest directed to cruise off the island Gonave for two 
days only, the admiral enjoining him to return at the ex- 
piration of the time, and rejoin the squadion at Cape 
Nicholas. Accordingly, Captain Forrest, in the Augusta, 
proceeded up the bav, between the island Gonave and 
Hispaniola, with a view to execute a plan which he had 
himself projected. Next day in the afternoon, though he 
perceived two sloops, he forbore chasing, that he might 
not risk a discovery : for the same purpose he hoisted 
Dutch colours, and disguised his ship with tarpaulins. At 
five in the afternoon he discovered seven sail of ships 
steering to the westward, and hauled from them, to avoid 
suspicion ; but at the approach of night gave chase with 
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all the sail he could carry. About ten he perceived two 
sail, one of which fired a gun, and the other made the best 
of her way for Leoganne, another harbour in the bay. At 
this period Captain Forrest reckoned eight sail to leeward, 
near another port called Petit Goave; coming up with 
the ship winch had fired the gun, she submitted without 
opposipon, after he had hailed, and told her captain what 
he was, produced two of his largest cannon, and threatened 
to sink her if she should give the least alarm. He forth- 
with shifted the prisoners from this prize, and placed on 
board of her five-and-thirty of his own crew, with orders to 
stand for Petit Goave, and intercept any of the fleet tliat 
might attempt to reach that harbour. Then he made sail 
after the rest, and in the dawn of the moining, finding 
himself in the middle of their fleet, he began to fire at them 
all in their turns, as he could bring his guns to bear: they' 
returned the fire for some time : at length tlie Margue- 
rite, the Solide, and the Tlieodore, struck their colours. 
These being secured, were afterwards used in taking the 
Maurice, Le Grand, and La Flore ; the Brilliant also sub- 
mitted ; and the Mars made sail, in hopes of escaping; 
but the Augusta, coming up with ’.her about noon, she 
likewise fell into tlie hands of the victor. 3’hus, by a well- 
conducted stratagem, a whole fleet of nine sail weie taken 
by a single ship, in tlie neighbourhood of four or five har- 
bours, in any one of which they would have found imme- 
diate shelter and security. The prizes, which liappened to 
be richly laden, were safely conveyed to .farnaica, and 
there sold at public auction, for the benefit of the captors, 
who may safely challenge history to produce sucli another 
instance of success. 

§ XLV. 'Die ministry having determined to make vigor- 
ous efibrts against the enemy in North America, Admiral 
Boscawen was vested with the command of tlie fleet des- 
tined for that service, and sailed from St. Helen’s on the 
nineteenth day of February, when the Invincible, of 
seventy-four guns, one of the best ships that constituted 
Ins squadron, ran a-ground, and perished ; but her men, 
stores, and aitillery were saved. In the course of the suc- 
ceeding month, Sir Edward Hawke steered into the bay 
of Biscay, with another squadron, in order to intercept any 
supplies from France designed for Cape Breton or Canada'; 
and about the same time the town of Embden, belonging 
to Ins Prussian majesty, which had fallen into the hands 
of the enemy, was suddenly retrieved by the conduct of 
Commodoie Holmes, stationed on tliat coast, who sent up 
two of his small ships to anchor in the river between 
Knok and the city. 'Die garrison, amounting to three 
thousand seven hundred men, finding themselves thus cut 
off from all communication with tlie country below, aban- 
doned the place with great piecipitatioii, and some of their 
baggage being sent off by water, was taken by the boats 
which the commodore armed for that purpose. It was in 
the same month that the admiralty received advice of an- 
other advantage by sea, winch had been gamed by Admiral 
Osborne, while he cruised between Cape de Gatt and 
Cartliagena, on the coast of Spam. On the twenty-eightli 
day of March he fell in with a French squadron, com- 
manded by the Marquis du Quesne, consisting of four 
ships, namely, the Foudroyant, of eighty guns, the Orphee, 
of sixty-four, tlie Oriflamme, of fifty, and the Pleiade fri- 
gate, of twenty-four, in their passage from Toulon to reinforce 
M.de la Clue, who had for some time been blocked up by Ad- 
miral Osborne in the harbour of Cartliagena. The enemy no 
sooner perceived the English squadron than they dispersed, 
and steered different courses : then Mr. Osborne detached 
divers ships in pursuit of each, while he himself, with the 
body of his fleet, stood off for the bay of Cartliagena, to 
watch the motions of the French squadron which lay there 
at anchor. About seven in the evening, the Orpiide, hav- 
ing on board five hundred men, struck to Captain Storr, 
in the Revenge, who lost the calf of one leg in the engage- 
ment, during which he was sustained by the ships Ber- 
wick and Preston. The Monmouth of sixty-four guns, 
commanded by Captain Gardner, engaged the'Foudroyam, 
one of the largest snips in the Fiench navy, mounted with 
fourscore cannon, and containing eight hundred men, under 
the direction of the Marquis du Quesne. Tlie action was 
maintained with great fury on both sides, and the gallant 
Captain Gardner lost his life ; nevertheless the fight was 


continued with unabating vigour by his lieutenant, Mr. 
Carkett, and the Foudroyant disabled in such a manner, 
that her commander struck, as soon as the other English 
ships, the Swiftsure and the Flampton-court, appeared. 
This mortifying step, however, he did not take until he 
saw his ship he like a wreck upon the water, and the 
decks covered with carnage. The Oriflamme was driven 
on shore under the castle of Aiglos, by the ships Montague 
and Monarque, commanded by the Captains Rowley and 
Montague, who could not complete their destruction with- 
out violating the neutrality of Spain. As for the Pleiade 
frigate, she made her escape by being a prime sailer. This 
was a severe stroke upon the enemy, who not only lost 
two of their capital ships, but saw them added to the navy 
of Great Britain, and the disaster was followed close by 
another, which they could not help feeling with equal sen- 
sibility of mortification and chagrin. In the beginning of 
April, Sir Edward Hawke, steering with his squadron 
into Basque road, on the coast of Poictou, discovered, off 
the isle of Aix, a French fleet at anchor, consisting of five 
ships of the line, with six fiigates, and forty transpoits, 
having on board three thousand troops, and a large quan- 
tity of stores and provisions intended as a supply for their 
settlements in North America, 'i'hey no sooner saw the 
English admiral advancing, than they began to slip their 
cables, and fly in the utmost confusion. Some of them 
escaped by sea, but a great number ran into shoal water, 
where they could not be pursued ; and next morning 
they appeared a-ground, lying on their broadsides. Sir 
Edward Hawke, who liad rode all night at anchor a-breast 
of the isle of Aix, furnished the ships Intrepid and. hled- 
way with trusty pilots, and sent them further in when the 
flood began to make, with orders to sound a-hcad, that lie 
might know whether there was any possibility of attacking 
the enemy, but tbe want of a sufficient depth of water 
rendered the scheme impracticable. In the meantime, the 
French threw overboard tlieir cannon, stoies, and ballast : 
and boats and launches from Rochefort were employed m 
carrying out warps, to drag their ships through the soft 
mud, as soon as they should be water-borne by the flow- 
ing tide. By these means their large ships of war, and 
many of their transports, escaped into the river Chareiite ; 
but their loading was lost, and the end of their equipment 
totally defeated. Another convoy of merchant siiips, un- 
der the protection of three frigates. Sir Edward Hawke, 
a few days before, had chased into the harbour of St. Mar- 
tin’s in the isle of Rhd, where they still remained, waiting 
an opportunity for hazarding a second departure : a third, 
consisting of twelve sail, bound from Bordeaux to Quebec, 
under convoy of a frigate and armed vessel, was encoun- 
tered at sea by one British ship of the line and two fire- 
ships, which took the frigate and armed vessel, and tuo of 
the convoy afterwards met with the same fate ; but this 
advantage was overbalanced by the loss of Captain James 
Hume, commander of the Pluto fire-ship, a brave accom- 
plished officer, who, in an unequal combat with the enemy, 
refused to quit the deck,even wiien he was disabled, and fell 
gloriously, covered with wounds, exhorting the people, 
with Ins latest breath, to continue the engagement while 
the ship could swim, and acquit themselves with honour in 
the service of their country. 

S XLVI. On the twenty-ninth day of May the Raison- 
nable, a French ship of the line, mounted with sixtv-four 
cannon, having on board six hundred and thirty" men, 
commanded by the Prince de Mombazon, Chevalier de 
Rohan, was, in her passage from Port I’Onent to Brest, 
attacked by Captain Dennis, in the Dorsetshire, of seventy 
guns, and "taken after an obstinate engagement, in winch 
one hundred and sixty men of the prince’s complement 
were killed or wounded, and he sustained great damage 
in his hull, sails, and rigging. These successes were more- 
over chequered by the tidings of a lamentable disaster that 
befel the ship the Prince George, of eighty guns, commanded 
by Rear-Admiral Broderick, in his passage to the hlediter- 
ranean. On the thirteenth day of April, between one 
.and two in the afternoon, a dreadful fire broke out in the 
forepart of the ship, and raged vvith such fury, that not- 
withstanding all the efforts of the officeis and men for se- 
veral hours, the flames increased, and the ship being con- 
sumed to the water’s edge, the reipnant sunk about six 
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o’clock in the evening. The horror and consternation of 
such a scene are not easily described. When all endea- 
vours proved fruitless, and no hope of preserving the ship 
remained, the barge was hoisted out for the preservation 
of the admiral, who entered it accordingly ; but all distmc- 
pon of persons being now abolished, the seamen rushed 
into it in such crowds, that in a few moments it overset. 
The admiral, foreseeing that this would be the case, strip- 
ped off his clothes, and committing himself to the mercy of 
the waves, was saved by the boat of a merchant-ship, after 
he had sustained himself in the sea a full hour by swim- 
ming. Captain Paj ton, who was the second in command, 
remained upon the quarter-deck as long as it was possible 
to keep that station, and then descending by the stern 
ladder, had the good fortune to he taken into a boat be- 
longing to the Alderney sloop. Tlie hull of the ship, masts, 
and rigging, were now in a ulaze, bursting tremendous in 
several paits through horrid clouds of smoke ; nothing was 
heard but the crackling of the flames, mingled with the 
dismal cries of terror and distraction ; nothing was seen 
but acts of frenzy and desperation. The miserable 
wretches, affrighted at the honors of sucii a conflagration, 
sought a fate less dreadful, by plunging into tlie sea, and 
about three hundred men were preserved bv the boats 
belonging to some ships that accompanied the admiral in 
Ins voyage, but five hundred perished in the ocean. 

§ XLVII. The King of Great Britain being determined 
to icnew Ins attempt upon the coast of France, ordered a 
very formidable armament to be equipped for tliat purpose. 
Two iiowerful squadrons by sea were destined for the ser- 
vice of this expedition : the first, consisting of eleven great 
ships, was commanded by Lord Anson and Sir Edward 
Hawke; the other, composed of four sliips of the line, 
seven frigates, six sloops, two fire-ships, two bombs, ten 
cutters, twenty tenders, ten store-ships, and one hundred 
transports, was put under the direction of Commodore 
IJowe, w’ho had signalized himself by liis gallantry and 
conduct in the course of the last fruitless expedition. The 
plan of a descent upon Franco having been adopted by 
the ministry, a body of troops, consisting of sixteen regi- 
ments, nine troops oflight horse, and six thousand marines, 
was assembled for the execution of this design, and em- 
barked under the command of the Duke of Marlborough; 
a nobleman, who, though he did not inherit all the mili- 
tary genius of Ins grandfather, vet far excelled him in the 
amiable and social qualities of the heart : he was brave 
beyond all question, generous to profusion, and good-na- 
tured to excess. On this occasion he was assisted by the 
councils of Lord George Sackville, second in command, 
son to the Duke of Dorset; an officer of experience and 
reputation, who had, in the civil departments of govern- 
ment, exhibited proofs of extraordinary genius and un- 
common application. The troops having been encamped 
for some tune upon the Isle of Wight, were embarked in 
tlie latter end of May, and the two fleets sailed in the be- 
ginning of June for the coast of Bretagne, leaving the peo- 
jile of England flushed with the gayest hopes of victory 
arid conquest. The two fleets parted'at sea; Lord Anson, 
with Ins squadron, proceeded to the bay of Biscay, in 
order to watch the motions of the enemy’s ships, and 
harass their navigation ; while Commodore Howe, with 
the land forces, steered directly towards St. Maloes, a 
strong place of considerable commerce, situated on the 
coast of Bretagne, against which the proposed invasion 
seemed to be chiefly intended. The town, however, was 
found too well fortified, both by art and nature, to admit 
of an attenipt by sea with any prospect of success ; and, 
therefore, it was resolved to make a descent in the neigh- 
bourhood. After the fleet had been, by contrary winds, 
detained several days in sight of the French coast, it ar- 
rived in the bay of Cancalle, about two leagues to the 
eastward of St. Maloes ; and Mr. Ilowe having silenced 
a small battery which the enemy had occasionally raised 
upon the beach, the troops were landed, without further 
opposition, on the sixth day of June. The Duke of 
Marlborough immediately began to march towards St. 
Servan, with a view to destroy such shipping and maga- 
zines as might be in any accessible parts of the river ; and 
this scheme was executed with suecess. A great quantity 
of naval stores, two ships of war, several privateer-s, and 


about fourscore vessels of different sorts, were set on fire 
and reduced to aslie.s, almost under the cannon of the 
place, which, however, they could not pretend to besiege 
in form. His grace having received repeated advices that 
the enemy w'cre busily employed in assembling forces to 
march against him, returned to Cancalle, where Mr. Howe 
had made such a masterly disposition of the boats and 
transports, that the re-embarkation of the troops was per- 
formed with surprising ease and expedition. The forces, 
while they remained on shore, were restrained from all 
outrages by the most severe discipline ; and the French 
houses, which their inhabitants had abandoned, were left 
mitouclied. Immediately after their landing, the Duke of 
Marlborough, as commander-in-chiefi published and dis- 
tributed a manifesto, addressed to the people of Bretagne, 
giving them to understand, that Ins descent upon the 
'coast was not effected with a design to make war on the 
inhabitants of the open country, except such as should be 
found in arms, or otnerwise opposing the operations of his 
Britannic majesty : that all who were willing to continue 
in peaceable possession of their effects, might remain un- 
molested in their respective dwellings, and follow their 
usual occupations ; that, besides the customs and taxes 
thev used to pay to their own king, nothing should be 
required of them but what was absolutely necessary for 
the subsistence of the army ; and that, for all jirovisions 
biought in, they should be paid in ready money. He 
concluded this notice with declaring, that if, notwithstand- 
ing these assurances of protection, they should carry off 
their effects and provisions, and abandon the place of their 
habitation, he should treat them as enemies, and destroy 
their houses with fire and sword. To the magistraey of 
St. Maloes he likewise sent a letter, impoiting, that as all 
the inhabitants of the towns and villages between Dinant, 
Rennes, and Doll, now in Ins possession, had deserted 
their habitations, probably to avoid the payment of the 
usual contributions ; and he being informed that the 
magistrates had compelled the people of the country to re- 
tire into the town of St. Maloes : he now gave them’notico, 
that if they did not immediately send them baek to their 
houses, and come themselves to Ins head-quaiters, to settle 
the contributions, he should think himself obliged to pro- 
ceed to military execution. These threats, however, were 
not put in force, although the magistrates of St. Maloes 
did not think proper to comply with his injunction. But 
It was found altogether impossible to prevent iriegularities 
among troops that were naturally licentious. Some houses 
wore pillaged, and not without acts of barbarity : but the 
offenders were brought to immediate justice; and it must 
be owned, as an incontestable proof of the general’s hu- 
manity, that in destroying the magazines of the enemy at 
St. Servan, which may be teimed the suburbs of St. Ma- 
loes, he ordered one small storehouse to be spared, because 
it could not be set on fire without endangering the whole 
district. The British forces being re-embarked, including 
about five hundred light horse, which had been disciplined 
and carried over with a view to scour the country, the fleet 
was detained by contrary winds in the bay of Cancalle for 
several days, during which a design seems to have been 
formed for attacking Granville, which had been reconnoi- 
tred by some of the engineers : but, in consequence of 
their repoit, the scheme was laid aside, and the fleet stood 
out to sea, where it was exposed to some rough weather. 
In a few days, the wind blowing in a noithern direction, 
they steered again towards the French coast, and ran in 
with the laud near Havre-de-Grace, where the flat-bottom- 
ed boats provided for landing were hoisted out, and a 
second disembarkation expected. But the wind blowing 
violently towards the evening, the boats were reshipped, 
and the fleet obliged to quit the land, in order to avoid the 
dangers of a lee-shore. Next day, the weather being more 
moderate, they returned to the same station, and orders 
were giv'en to prepare for a descent; but the Duke of 
M.arlborough having taken a view of the coast in an open 
cutter, accompanied by Commodore Howe, thought pro- 
er to wave the attempt. Their next step was to bear away 
efore the wind for Cherbourg, in the neighbourhood of 
which place the fleet came to anchor. Here some of the 
transports received the fire of six different batteries ; and 
a considerable body of troops appeared in arms to dispute 
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the landini;: nevertheless, the general resolved that the 
forts Querquevdle, ITIommet, and Gallet, should he at- 
tacked in the ni-ht hy the first regiment of guards. The 
soldiers rvere actually distributed in the flat-hottomed 
boats, and every |irejiaration made for this enterprise, when 
the wind began to blow with such violence, that the troops 
could not be landed without the most imminent danger 
and difiicultv, nor properly sustained in case of a repulse, 
even if the clisemharkation could have been eficcted. Tins 
attempt, therefore, was laid aside ; but at the same time a 
resolution taken to stand in towards the shore with the 
whole fleet, to cover a general landing. A disposition was 
made accordingly ; but the storm incre.asing, the trans- 
iiorts ran foul of each other, and the shins were exposed 
to all the perils of a lee-shore, for the gale blew directlv 
upon the coast ; besides, the provisions began to fail, and 
the hay for the horses was almost consumed. These con- 
curimg reasons induced the commanders to postpone the 
disembarkation to a more favourable opportunity. The 
fleet stood out to sea, and the tempest abating, they steer- 
ed for the Isle of Wight, and next day anchored at bt. 
Helen’s. Such was the issue of an enterprise achieved 
with considerable success, if we consider the damage done 
to the enemy’s shipping, and the other objects which the 
ministry had in view, namely, to secure the navigation of 
the channel, and make a diversion in favour of the German 
allies, by alarming the French king, and obliging him to 
employ a great number of troops to defend his coast from 
insult and invasion ; but whether such a mighty armament 
was necessary for the accomplishment of these petty aims, 
and whether the same armament might not have been em- 
ployed in executing schemes of infinitely greater advantage 
to the nation, we shall leave to the judicious reader’s own 
reflection. , . _ 

§ XLVIIT. The designs upon the coast of France, 
though interrupted by tempestuous weather, were not as 
yet laid aside for the whole season : hut, in the meantime, 
the troops were disembarked on the Isle of Wight; and 
one brigade marched to the northward, to join a body of 
troops, with whicli the government resolved to augment 
the army of the allies in Germany, commanded by Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick. The Duke of Marlborough and 
Lord George Sackville being appointed to conduct this 
British corps upon the continent, the command of the 
marine expeditions devolyed to Lieutenant-General Bligh, 
an old experienced officer, who had served with reputation ; 
and Ills royal highness Prince Edward, afterwards created 
Duke of York, entered as a volunteer with Commodore 
Howe, in order to learn the rudiments of the sea-service. 
The lemainder of the troops being re-embarked, and every 
thing prepared for the second expedition, the fleet sailed 
from St. Helen’s on the first of August; and after a tedious 
passage from calms and contrary winds, anchored on the 
seventh day in the bay of Cherbourg. By this time the 
enemy had intrenched themselves within a line, extending 
from the fort Ecoeurdeville, which stands about two miles 
to the westward of Cherbourg, along the coast for the space 
of four miles, fortified with several batteries at proper dis- 
tances. Behind this intrenchment a body of horse and in- 
fantry appeared in red and blue uniforms ; but as they did 
not advance to the open beach, the less risk was run in 
landing the British forces. At first a bomb-ketch had been 
sent to anchor near the towm, and throw some shells into 
the place, as a feint to amuse the enemy, and deceive them 
with regard to the place of disembarkation, while the ge- 
neral had determined to land about a league to the west- 
ward of Querquevdle, the most western fort in the bay. 
Tlie other bomb-ketches being posted along shore, did con- 
siderable execution upon the mtrenchments, not only by 
throwing shells in the usual way, but also by using ball 
mortars, filled with great quantities of balls, which may be 
thrown to a great distance, and, by scattering as they fly, 
do abundance of mischief. While the ketches fired with- 
out ceasing, the grenadieis and guards were rowed regu- 
larly ashore in the flat-bottomed boats, and landing with- 
out opposition, instantly formed, on a small open portion 
of the beach, with a natural breast-work in their front, 
having on the other side a hollow way, and a village rising 
bevond it with a sudden ascent : on the left, the giound 
was intersected by hedges, and covered with orchards ; 
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and from this quarter the enemy advanced in oidir. '1 lie 
British troops immediately quitted the bie.ist-uork. in 
order to meet them half wa\, aud a slr.igghiig lire bcg.iii ; 
but the French, edging to the left, took pusst-vion ol the 
hill, from whence the\ piqiieeied with the adiaiiced posts 
of the English. In the meantime, the rest of the inl.iiitry 
were disemharked, and the enemy at night retired. .tVs 
the light tioops were not jet landed, Geneml bligh en- 
camped that night at the village ol Ervillc, on a piece of 
ground that did not extend above four hundred paces ; so 
illiU tlic tents ^^e^o lutcliccl in <i crowded and iircj^uKir 
manner. Next inoriimg, the general having received in- 
tellmence that no p.arties of the enemy were seen moving 
on the hill, or in the plain, and that fort Querquevi le was 
entirely abandoned, made a disposition for marciiing in 
two columns to Clierbour^. An advanced party took im- 
mediate possession of Querquevdle; and the lines and 
batteries along the shore weienow deserted hy the enenr\. 
The British foices marched behind St. Aiihie, Eemurde- 
ville, Hommet, and La Galet, found the town of Cher- 
bourg likewise abandoned, and the gates being open, en- 
tered it without opposition. The citizens, encouraged hy 
a manifesto conlaimng a promise of protection, which had 
been published and distributed, in order to quiet their ap- 
prehensions, received their new guests with a good grace, 
overwhelming them with civilities, for which they met with 
a very' ungratelul return ; for as the bulk of the aimy’ was 
not rerailarly encamped and superintended, the soldiers 
were at liberty to indulge themselves in not and licenti- 
ousness. All night long they ravaged the adjacent coun- 
try without restraint; and as no guards had been regularly 
placed in the streets and avenues of Cherhourg, to pi event 
disorders, the town itself was not exempted from pillage 
and brutality. These outrages, however, were no sooner 
known, than the general took immediate .steps for putting 
a stop to them fo'r the present, and preventing all irregu- 
laritiej for the future. Next morning the place being re- 
connoitred, he determined to destroy, without delav, all 
the forts and the bason ; and the execution of this ilcsign 
was left to the engineers, assisted by the officers of the fleet 
and artillery. Great sums of money had been expended 
upon the harbour and bason of Cherbouig, which at one 
time was considered by the French court as an object of 
great importance, from its situation respecting the iiver 
Seme, as well as the opposite coast of England ; but as 
the works were left unfinished, in all appearance the |ilan 
had grown into disreputation. The enemy had raised se- 
veral unconnected batteries along the bay; hut the town 
Itself was quite open and defenceless. While the engi- 
neers were employed m demolishing the w’orks, the light- 
horse scoured the country, and detachments were eieiy 
day sent out towards W’alloign, at the distance of foui 
leagues from Cherbourg, where the enemy w-ere encamped, 
and every hour received reinforcements. Several skii- 
mishes w'ere fought by the ovit-pailies of each aimy', in one 
of which Capt. Lindsay, a gallant young officer, who had 
been very instrumental in training the light-horse, was 
moitally wounded. The harbour and bason of Cherbourg 
being destroyed, together with all the forts in the neigh- 
bourhood, and about twenty pieces ofbiass cannon seemed 
on board the English ships, a contribution, amounting to 
about three thousand pounds sterling, was exacted upon 
the town, and a plan of le-embarkation conceited ; as it 
appeared from the report of peasants and deseiters, that the 
enemy weie already increased to a formidable niimher. A 
slight intrenchment being raised, sufficient to defend the 
last division that should be re-embaiked, the stores and 
artillerv were shipped, and the light horses conveyed on 
board their respective transports, by means of platforms 
laid in the flat-hottomed vessels. On the sixteenth day of 
August, at three o’clock in the morning, the forces marched 
from Cherhourg down to the beach, and le-embarked at 
Fort Galet, without the least disturbance fiom the enemy. 

§ XLIX. Tins service being happily jierformed, the fleet 
set sail for the coast of England, and anchored in the road 
of Weymouth, under the high land of Portland In two 
days It w'eighed, and stood again to the southward ; hut 
was obliged, by contrary winds, to return to the same 
riding. The second effort, however, was more efiectual. 
The fleet with some difficulty kept the sea, and steering to 
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the French coa,st, came to anchor in the bay of St. Lunaire, 
two leagues to the westward of St. Maloes, against winch 
it was determined to make another attempt. The sloops 
and ketches being ranged along .shore to cover the disem- 
barkation, the tioops landed on a fair open beach, and a 
detachment of grenadiers was sent to the harbour of St. 
Briac, above the town of St. Maloes, where they destroyed 
about fifteen small vessels ; but St. Maloes itself being 
propel ly surveyed, appeared to be above insult, either from 
the land forces or the shipping. The mouth of the river 
that forms its bason extends above two miles in breadth at 
its narrowest part, so as to he out of the reach of land bat- 
teries ; and the entiance is defended by such forts and 
batteries as the ships of war could not pretend to silence, 
considering the difficult navigation of the channels ; be- 
sides fifty pieces of large cannon planted on these foits 
and batteries, the enemy had mounted forty on the west 
side of the town ; and the bason was, moreover, strength- 
ened by seven frigates or armed vessels, whose guns 
might have been brouglit to bear upon any batteries that 
could be raised on shore, as well as upon ships entering 
by the usual channel. For these substantial reasons the 
design against St. Maloes was dropped ; but the general 
being unwilling to re-embark, without having taken some 
step for the further annoyance of the enemy, resolved to 
penetrate into the country, conducting his motions, how- 
ever, so as to be near the fleet, which had by this time 
quitted the bay of St. Lunaire, where it could not ride 
with any safety, and anchored in the bay of St. Cas, about 
three leagues to the westward. 

§ L. On Friday the eighth of September, General Bligh, 
with his little army, began Ins march for Guildo, at tlie 
distance of nine miles, which he leaclied in the evening: 
next day he crossed a little gut or inlet of the sea, at low 
water, and his troops being incommoded by the peasants, 
xvho fired at them from hedges and houses, he sent a 
priest with a message, ititimating, that if they would not 
desist, he would reduce their liouses to ashes. No regaid 
being paid to this intimation, the houses were actuallv set 
on fire as soon as tlie troops had formed their camp about 
two miles on the other side of the inlet. Next morning he 
proceeded to tlie village of Matignon, where, after some 
smart skirmishing, the French piquets appeared, drawn 
up ill order, to the number of two battalions ; but having 
sustained a few shot from the F.nglish field-pieces, and 
seeing the grenadiers advance, they suddenly dispersed. 
General Bligh continued his route through the village en- 
camped in the open ground, about three miles from the 
bay of St. Cas, which was this day reconnoitred for re- 
embarkation : for he now received undoubted intelligence, 
that the Duke d'Aiguilion had advanced fiom Brest to 
Larabale, within six miles of the English camp, at the 
head of twelve regular battalions, six squadrons, two regi- 
ments of militia, eight mortars, and ten pieces of cannon. 
The hay of St. Cas xvas covered by an intrenchmont 
which the enemy had thrown up, to prevent or oppose 
any disembarkation : and on the outside of this work theie 
was a range of sand-hills extending along shore, which 
could have served as a cover to the enemy, from whence 
they might have annoyed the troops in re-emharking ; for 
this reason a proposal was made to the general, that the 
forces should be re-emharked from a fair open beach on 
the left, between St. Cas and Guildo ; but this advice was 
1 ejected, and, indeed, the subsequent operations of the 
army savoured strongly of blind security and rash pre- 
sumption. Had the tioops decamped in the night with- 
out noise, in all probability they w'ould have arrived at the 
beach before the French had received the least intelligence 
of their motion ; and, in that case, the whole army, con- 
sisting of .ibout six thousand men, might have been re- 
embarked without the least interruption ; but, instead of 
this cautious manner of proceeding, the drums were beaten 
at two o’clock in the morning, as if with intention to give 
notice to the enemy, who lorthwith repeated the same 
signal. The tioops xvere in motion before three, and 
though the length of the march did not exceed three 
miles, the halts and inteiTuptions were so numerous and 
frequent, that they did not arrive on the beach of St. Cas 
till nine. Then the embarkation was begun, and might 
have been happily finished, had tlie transports lain near 
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the shore, and received the men as fast as the boats could 
have conveyed them on board, xvithout distinction; but 
many sliqis rode at a considerable distance, and every 
boat carried the men on 1 oard the respective transports to 
which they belonged ; a punctilio of disposition by which 
a great deal of time was unnecessarily consumed. Tlie 
small ships and bomb-ketches were brought near the 
shore to cover the embarkation; and a considerable num- 
ber of sea-officeis were stationed on the beach, to superin- 
tend the boats’ crews, and legulate the service; but, nol- 
xvitbstanding all their attention and authoiity, some of the 
boats were otherwise employed than in conveying the un- 
haiipy soldiers. Had all the cutters and small craft 
belonging to the fleet been properly occupied in this ser- 
vice, the disgrace and disaster of the day would scarce 
have happened. The British forces had skirmished a 
little on the niaich, but no considerable body of the 
enemv appeared until the embarkation ,vas begun ; then 
they took possession of an eminence by a windmill, and 
forthwith opened a battery of ten cannon and eight mor- 
tars, from whence they fired with considerable effect 
upon the soldiers on the beach, and on the boats in then- 
passage. They afterwards began to maich down the lull, 
partly covered by a hollow way on their left, with a design 
to gain a wood, where they might form and extend them- 
selves along the front of the English, and advance against 
them under shelter of the sand-hills ; but in their descent 
they sufleied e.xtremely from the cannon and mortars of 
the shipping, xvhich made great havoc, and threw them 
into confusion. Ttioir line of march down the lull was 
staggered, and for some time continued in suspense ; then 
the\ turned off to one side, extended themselves along a 
lull to their left, and advanced in a hollow wav, from 
whence they suddenlv rushed out to the attack. Though 
the greater j.art ot the Biitish tioops wore already em- 
barked, the rear-guard, consisting of all the grenadiers, and 
half of the first regiment of guaids, remained on the shore 
to the number of fifteen hundred, under the command of 
Major-General Dury. This officer, seeing the French ad- 
vance, ordered his troops to form in grand divisions, and 
march from behind the hank that covered them, in order 
to charge the enemy before they could be formed on the 
plain. Had this step been taken when it was first sug- 
gested to Mr. Dury, before the French were disengaged 
from the hollow way, perhaps it might have so far suc- 
ceeded as to disconcert and throw them into confusion : 
but by this time they had extended themselves into a very 
formidable front, and no hope remained of being able to 
withstand such a superior number. Instead of attempting 
to fight against such odds in an open field of battle, they 
might have retreated along the beach to a rock on the left, 
in which progress their right flank would have been 
secured by the iiitrenchment ; and the enemy could not 
have pursued them along the shore, without being exposed 
to such a fire from the shipping, as in all probability they 
could not have sustained. This scheme was likewise pro- 
posed lo Mr. Dury ; but he seemed to he actuated by a 
spirit of infatuation. The English line being drawn up iii 
uneven giound, began the action with an irregular fire 
from right to left, which the enemy returned ; hut then 
usual foititudc and resolution seemed to forsake them on 
this occasion. They saw themselves in danger ot being 
surrounded, and cut in pieces; their officers dropped on 
every side; and all hope of letieat was now inteicepted. 
In t his cruel dilemma their spirits failed ; they were seized 
with a panic; thev faltered, they broke; and in less than 
five minutes after the engagement began they fled in the 
utmost confusion, jiursuod by the enemy, who no soonei 
.saw them give way than they fell in among them with 
their ba>onets fixed, and made a great carnage. General 
Dury being dangerously wounded, ran into the sea, 
where he perished ; and this was the fate of a great num- 
ber, officers as well as soldiers. Many swam towards the 
boats and vessels, which w'ere ordered to give them all 
manner of assistance ; hut by far the greater number were 
either butchered on the beach, or drowned in the water ; 
a small body, however, instead of throwing themselves 
into the sea, retired to the rock on the left, where they 
made a stand, until they had exhausted their ammunit on, 
and then surrendered at discretion. The havoc was moie- 
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over increased by tlie shot and shells discharged from the 
battery which the enemy had raised on the hill. The 
slaughter would not have been so great, had not the French 
soldiers been exasperated by the fire from the frigates, which 
was still maintained even after the English tioops were rout- 
ed ; but this was no sooner silenced by a signal from the 
commodore, than the enemy exhibited a noble example of 
moderation and humanity, in granting immediate ()imitcr 
and protection to the vanqmslied. About one thousand 
chosen men of the English army were killed and taken 
prisoners on tliis occasion ; nor was the advantage che.iply 
purchased by the French troops, among whom the shot 
and .shells from the frigates and ketches li.id done gieat 
execution. The clemency of the victors was the more re- 
markable, as the British troops iii this expedition bad 
been shamefully guilty of maniuding, pillaging, burning, 
and other excesses. War is so dreadful in itself, and so 
severe in its consequences, that the exercise of generosity 
and compassion, by which its horrors are mitigated, ought 
ever to be applauded, encouraged, and imitated. We 
ought .also to use our best endeavours to deserve this 
treatment at the hands of a civilized enemy. Let us be 
humane m our turn to those whom the f.iie of war has 
subjected to our power : lot us, in prosecuting our mili- 
tary operations, maintain the most rigid discipline among 
the' troops, and religiouslt abstain from all acts of violence 
and opiircssion. Thus, a laudable emulation will uit- 
doubteuly ensue, and the powers at wai xie with each 
other in humanity and politeness. Ip other respects, the 
commander of an invading armament will alwats find his 
•iccount in being well with the common people of the 
country in which the descent is made. IL civil tre.at- 
mont and seasonable gratific.iiions, they will be encou- 
raged to bring into the c.imp regukir supplies of nro'ision 
and refreshment; they will mingle with the soldiers, and 
oven form fricndslnps among them; sorio as guides, mes- 
sengers, and interpreters; Ictout tlicirc.ittle for hireordraft- 
horses; woik in their own persons as day-labourers; dis- 
cover proper fords, bridges, lo.ids, passes, ami defiles; 
and, if aitfully managed, communicate in.iny useful hint.s 
of intelligence. If great care and circumspection be not 
exerted m maintaining discipline, and bridling tlie licen- 
tious disposition of the soldiers, such invasions will be 
productive of nothing but miscarri.igo and disgmce: for 
this, at best, IS but a pir.itical wa\ of carrying on war: 
and the troops engaged in it are, m some' me isure, de- 
bauched by the nature of the service. Tliev are crowded 
together in transports, where the mimito particulars of ini- 
lit.in order cannot be obsened, e\cn tlioiigh tlie good of 
the service greatly depends upon a dueobsi riancc of these 
forms The soldiers grow negligent, and in.ittentive to 
cleanliness and the exterior oriiaineius of dres' : they be- 
come slovenly, slothful, and .altogrther unfit for a rcliirii 
of duty : they are tumbled about occasionalh m ships 
.uid boats, landed and rc-embaiked in a tiiimiltuous mnri- 
iiei, under a divided .and disorderly command: thex arc 
.iccustomed to retire at the first reii'ort of an approarhmg 
enemy, and to lake shelter on anotlicr element : nax, their 
small pillaging parlies .arc often obliged to fly before uii- 
ariiicd peasants. Thoir duty on such occicsions is the most 
uiinianly p.irt of a soldier's office ; namely , to nun, ravage, 
.Old destroy. Tlicy soon yield to the temptation of pil- 
lage, and are habituated to rapine : they give loose to m- 
temperance, riot, and intoxication ; commit a thousand 
excesses; and, when the enemy appears. run on board the 
ships with their booty. Thus the dignity of the service is 
debased : they lose all sense of honour and of shame : 
they are no longer restricted by military laxvs, nor over- 
awed by the authority of officers : m a word, they de- 
generate into a spccies’of lawless buccaneers. From .such 
a total relaxation of morals and discinlme, what can ensue 
blit not, confusion, dishonour, and defeat? All the ad- 
xantage that can be expected from these smhlcn starts of 
invasion, will scarce overbalance the evils we have men- 
tioned, together with the extraordinary expense of equip- 
ping armaments of this nature. True it is, these descents 
oblige the French king to employ a considerable number 
of his troops for the defence of his maiitline places: they 
servo to rum the trade of Ins subjects, protect the naviga- 
tion of Great Britain, and secure its coast from iiixasion ; 


but these purposes might be as effectually answered, at a 
much smaller expense, by the shipping alone. Should it 
be judged exfiedient, hoxvever, to prosecute this desultory 
kind of war, the commanders employed in it will do xx'ell 
to consider, that a descent ought never to be hazarded in 
an enemy’s country, without having taken proper precau- 
tions to secure a retreat ; that the severest discipline ought 
to be preserved during all the operations of the campaign; 
that a general ought never to disembark but upon a well- 
concerted plan, nor commence his military transactions 
without some immediate point or object in view : that a re- 
emb.arkation ought never to bo attempted, except from aclear 
open beach, where the a))proaches of an enemy may be 
seen, and the troops covered by the fire of their shipping. 
Those who presumed to reflect upon the particulars of tins 
last expedition, oivned themselves at a loss to account for 
the conduct of the general in remaining on shoie after the 
design upon St. Maloes was laid aside ; in penetrating so 
fiir into the country, without any visible objects ; neglect- 
ing the repeated intelligence which he received ; commu- 
nicating, by beat of drum, his midnight motions to an 
enemy of double his force ; loitering near seven hours in 
a inarch of three miles ; and, lastly, attempting the re- 
embarkation of the troops at a place where no proper 
measures had been taken for their cover and defence. 
After the action of St. Cas, some civilities, by message, 
passed between the Duke d’Aiguillon and the English 
commanders, who were favoured with a list of the prison- 
ers, including four sea-captains ; and assured that the 
xx-ounded should rcceix-c.ill possible comfort and assistance. 
Tliese matters being adpisied. Commodore Hoxve returned 
xvith the fleet to Sjiithead, and the soldiers xxerc dis- 
embarked. 

§ LI. The success of the attempt upon Cherbourg had 
cicx’atcd the people to a degree of childish triumph, and 
the goxernment thought proper to indulge this petulant 
spirit of exultation, by exposing twenty-one nieces of 
krencli cannon in Ilytle-park, from whence they xxere 
drawn in procession to the toxver, amidst the acclamations 
of the populace. From this pinnacle of elation and jirido 
they xxere prccipilatcd to the abyss of despondence or de- 
jection, b\ the account of the' miscarriage of St. Cas, 
xxhich buoyed up the sjurit of the French in the same 
proportion. The people of that nation began to .stand in 
need of some such cordial after the losses they had sus- 
tained, and the ministry of Versailles did not fit’ll to make 
the most of this adx-.aiitagc ; they published a iinmpous 
narratix-f of the battle at St. Cas, and magnified into a 
mighty xactorv the puny check xxhich they had gnen to 
the rcar-gu.ard of an inconsiderable detachment. The 
people received it with implicit belief because it was 
agreeable to their passions, and congratulated thomselx•e^ 
upon their success, m hyperboles dictated by that vivacitv 
so peculi.ar to the French nation. Indeed, these are artifices 
XX Inch the ministers of every nation find it necessarv to 
use at certain con)uncturcs, in governing the turbulent and 
capricious multitude. After the misfoitune at St. Cas, 
nothing further xvas attempted by that armament ; norxxas 
any enterprise of importance acliiex’cd by the British ships 
111 Europe during the course of this summer. The cruisers, 
hoxvever, .still continued .active and alert. Captain Ilcr- 
x-ey, in the ship Monmouth, destroyed a French ship of 
forty guns in the island of Malta ; an exploit of xxdiich 
the Maltese loudly complainrd, as a violation of their 
iicntr.ilily. About txxcnlv sad of small Fiench vessels 
xx-crc drix-cn ashore on the rocks of Bretagne, bv some 
cruisers belonging to the fleet commanded by Lord Anson, 
after a sin.art engagement xvith two fugntes, under xxdiose 
conx’oy they sailed. In the month of November the Bel- 
liqueux, a French ship of xvar, mounted xvith sixty-four 
guns, Inax'ing, by mistake, run up St. George’s channel, and 
anchored in Liindy-road, Captain Saumarez, of the Ante- 
lope, then lying in Ixing-road, immediately xxeighed and 
XX cut in quest of her, according to the adxuce he had re- 
ceived. When he appeared, the French captain heaved 
up his anchor, and made a show of preparing for an en- 
gagement; but soon hauled down his colours, and, with- 
out firing a shot, surrendered, xxith a complement of four 
hundred and sex-eiity men, to a ship of inferior force, both 
in nuinber of hands and xx’eight of metal. By this time 
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the En<;lish privateers swarmed to such a degree in the 
channel, that scarce a French vessel durst quit the harbour, 
and consequently there was little or no booty to be obtain- 
ed. In this dearth of legal prizes, some of the adven- 
turers were tempted to commit acts of piracy, and actually 
rifled the ships of neutral nations. A Dutch vessel, having 
on board the baggage and domestics belonging to the 
Marquis de Pignatelli, ambassador from the court of Spain 
to the King of Denmark, was boarded three times suc- 
cessively by the crews of three different privateers, who 
forced the hatches, rummaged the hold, broke open and 
rifled the trunks and boxes of the ambassador, insulted 
and even cruelly bruised his officeis, stripped his domes- 
tics, and earned off his effects, together with letters of 
credit, and a bill of exchange. Complaints of these out- 
rages being made to the court of London, the lords of the 
admiralty promised, in the gazette, a reward of five hun- 
dred pounds, ivithout deduction, to any person who should 
discover the offenders concerned in these acts of piracy. 
Some of them were detected accordingly, and brought to 
condign punishment. 

§ LII. The Dutch had for some time carried on a very 
considerable traffic, not only in taking the fair advantage 
of their neutrality, but also in supplying the French with 
naval stores, and transporting the produce of the French 
sugar colonies to Europe, as carriers hired by the pro- 
prietors. The English government, incensed at this unfair 
commerce, prosecuted with such flagrant partiality for their 
enemies, issued orders for the cruisers to arrest all ships of 
neutral powers that should have French property on board; 
and these orders were executed with rigour and severitv. 
A great number of Dutch ships were taken, and con- 
demned as legal prizes, botli in England and Jamaica: 
sometimes the owners met with hard measure, and some 
crews were treated with insolence and barbarity. The 
subjects of the United Provinces raised a loud clamour 
against the English, for having, by these captures, violated 
the law of nations, and the particular treaty of commerce 
subsisting between Great Britain and the republic. Re- 
monstrances were made to the English ministry, who 
expostulated, in their turn, with the deputies of the States- 
general; and the two nations were inflamed against each 
other with the most bitter animosity. The British resident 
at the Hague, in a conference with the States, represented, 
that the king, his master, could not hope to see peace 
speedily re-established, if the neutral princes should 
assume a right of carrying on the trade of his enemies ; 
that he expected from their known justice, and the alliance 
by which they were so nearly connected with his subjects, 
they would honestly abandon this fraudulent commerce, 
and agree that naval stores should be comprehended in the 
class of contraband commodities. He answered some 
articles of the complaints they had made with an appear- 
ance of candour and moderation ; declared his majesty’s 
abhorrence of the violences which had been committed 
upon the subjects of the United Provinces ; explained the 
steps which had been taken by the English government to 
bring the offenders to justice, as well as to prevent such 
outrages for the future ; and assured them that his Bri- 
tannic majesty had nothing more at heart than to renew and 
maintain, in full force, the mutual confidence and friend- 
ship by which the maritime powers of England and Hol- 
land had been so long united. 

§ LIII. These professions of esteem and affection were 
not sufficient to quiet the minds, and appease the resent- 
ment, of the Dutch merchants ; and the French party, 
which was both numerous and powerful, employed all 
their art and influence to exasperate their passions, and 
widen the breach between the two nations. The court of 
Versaillec did not fail to seize this opportunity of insinu- 
ation ; while, on one hand, their ministers and emissaries 
in Holland exaggerated the indignities and injuries which 
the States had sustained from the insolence and rapacity of 
the English ; they, on the other hand, flattered and cajoled 
them w’ith little advantages in trade, and formal professions 
of respect. Such was the memorial delivered by the 
Count D’Affry, intimating that the empress-queen being 
under an absolute necessity of employing all her forces to 
defend her hereditary dominions in Germany, she had been 
obliged to withdraw her troops from Ostend and Nieu- 
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port; and applied to the Fieiich kiUL', a^ hci allv nearest 
at hand, to garrison these two places, which, Iiowcmt. 
should be restored at the peace, or sooner, should her 
imperial majesty think proper. The spirit of the Dutch 
merchants, at this juncture, and their sentiments with 
respect to England, appeared with very high coloui ing in a 
memorial to the States-general, subscribed by two hundred 
and sixty-nine traders, composed and piesented with equal 
secrecy and circumspection. In this famous lemoiistrance 
they complained, that the violences and unjust ciepredations 
committed by the English ships of war and privateeis on 
the vessels and effects of them and their fellow-subjects, 
were not only continued, but daily multiplied ; and cr’iieltv 
and excess carried to such a lu'tch of wanton barbariU, 
that the petitioners were forced to implore the assistance of 
their high mightinesses to protect, in the most efficacious 
manner, the commerce and navigation, which were the 
two sinews of the republic. For this necessary purpose 
they offered to contribute each his contingent, and to arm 
at their own charge ; and other propositions were made for 
an immediate augmentation of the marine. While tins 
party industriously exerted all their power and credit to 
effect a rupture with England, the princess governante 
employed all her interest and address to divert them from 
this object, and alarm them with respect to the power and 
designs of France; against which she earnestly exhoi ted 
them to augment then military forces by land, that they 
might be prepared to defend themselves against all inva- 
sion. At the same time she spared no pains to adjust the 
differences between her husband’s country and her father’s 
kingdom; and, without doubt, her healing councils were 
of gieat efficacy in preventing matters from coming to a 
very dangerous extremity. 
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§ I. The whole strength of Great Britain, 
during this campaign, was not exhausted in 
petty descents upon the coasts of France. The continent 
of America was the great theatre on which her chief vigour 
wa.s displayed ; nor did she fail to exert herself in success- 
ful effbrts against the French settlements on the coast of 
Africa. The whole gum trade, from Cape Blanco to the 
river Gambia, an extent of five hundred miles, bad been 
engrossed by the French, who built Fort Louis within the 
mouth of the Senegal, extending their factories near three 
hundred leagues up that river, and on the same coast bad 
fortified the island of Goree, in which they maintained a 
considerable _garrison. The gum-senega, of wliicli a great 
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(Hianl’Uy usel by llie ninnufacliirers of England, being 
wholly in the hands of the enemy, the English dealei‘.s were 
obliged to buy it at second-hand from the Dutch, who jnir- 
chased it of the French, and exacted an exorbitant price for 
that commodity. Tliis consideration forwarded the plan lor 
annexing the country to the possession of Great Britain. 
The project was first conceived by Mr. Thomas Gumming, 
a sensime (juaker, who, as a private merchant, had made 
a voyage to Portenderrick, an adjoining part of the coast, 
and contracted a persor.al acquaintance with Amir, the 
Moorish King of Legibelli.^ lie found this African prince 
extremely well disposed towards the subjects of Great 
Britain, whom he publicly preferred to all otfier Europeans; 
and so exasperated agitinst the French, that he declared he 
should never be easy till they ivere e.xlerminated from the 
river Senegal. At that very lime he had commenced hos- 
tilities against them, and earnestly desired that the King of 
England would send out an armament to reduce Fort 
Louis and Goree,'wlth some ships of force to protect the 
traders. In that case, he promised to join his Britannic 
majesty’s forces, and grant an e.xclusive trade to his subjects. 
Mr. Gumming not only perceived the advantages that 
would result from such .an exclusive pritilege with regard 
to the gum, but foresaw many other important consenuences 
of an extensive trade, in a country, which, over anti above 
the gum-seneg.i, contains many valuable articles, such as 
gold dust, elejihauts’ teeth, hides, cotton, bees-wax, slaves, 
ostricii feathers, indigo, ambergris, and civet. Elevated 
with the prospect of an acquisition so valuable to his coun- 
try, this honest qtiaker was equally minute and indefatiga- 
ble in his inquiries touchjng the commerce of the co.ast,as 
well as the strength and situation of the French settle- 
ments on the river Senegal ; and, at his return to England, 
actually formed the plan of an expedition for the conquest 
of Fort Louis. This w.as presented to the board of trade, 
by whom it was ajtproved, after a severe examination ; but 
it required the patriotic zeal and invincible perseverance of 
Gumming, to surmount a variety of obstacles before it was 
adopted by the ministry ; and even then it was not exe- 
cuted in Its full extent. He was abridged of one large 
ship, and in lieu of six hundred land forces, to be drafted 
from different regiments, which he in vain demanded, first 
from the Duke of Cumberland, and afterwards from Lord 
Ligonier, the lords of the admiralty allotted two hundred 
mariners only for tliis service. After repeated solicitation, 
he, in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven, 
obtainerl an order, that the two annual ships bound to the 
coast of Guinea should be joined by a sloop and two 
busses, and make an attempt upon the French settlement 
m the river Senegal. These ships, however, were detained 
by contrary winds until the season was too far advanced 
to admit a probability of success, and therefore the design 
was postponed. In the beginning of the present year, Mr. 
Gumming being reinforced w’ith the interest of a consider- 
able merchant in the city, to whom he had communicated 
the plan, renewed his application to the ministry, and they 
resolved to hazard the enterprise. A small squadron was 
equipped for this expedition, under the command of Cap- 
tain Marsh, having on board a body of marines, command- 
ed by Major Mason, with a detachment of artillery', ten 
pieces of cannon, eight mortars, and a considerable quan- 
tity of warlike stores and ammunition. Captain Walker 
was appointed engineer ; and Mr. Gumming was concern- 
ed as a principal director and promoter of the expedition.'' 
This little armament sailed in the beginning of March ; 
and in their passage touched at the island Teneriffe, where, 
while the ships supplied themselves with wine and water, 
Mr. Gumming proceeded in the Swan sloop to Porten- 
derrick, being charged with a letter of credence to his old 
friend the king of that country, who had favoured him in 
his last visit with an exclusive trade on that coast, by a 
formal charter, written in the Arabic language. This prince 
was now up the country, engaged in a war with his neigh- 

a 'rile name the natives give to that part of South Burbary, known to 
mcrdtaiUs :iik 1 navigators by tiiat of the Gum Coasts anti C4ilieci in maps, 
the Sandy Desert of Sara, and sometimes Zara, 

b On this occasion Mr. Camming may seem to have acted directly con- 
trary to the tenets of his religious profession ; imt he ever declared to Uie 
ministry, that he was fully persuaued his schemes miaiit be accomplished 
without the effusion of human blood ; and that if he thought otherwise, lie 
would bv no means have concerned himself about them. He also desired, 
let the cnnsi qnrncc be what it might. Ins brethren should not be chargeable 
with what was his own single act. If it was the first mUilary scheme of 
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boiirs, culled the Diuble Moors ;= and tbo (luccn-dow.nger, 
who remained at Forteiiderrick, gave Mr. Gumming to 
uiulerstaiKl, that .she could not at present spare any troops 
to join the English in their expedition agairi.st Senegal ; 
hut she as.sured him, that, should the Frencli be extermi- 
nated, she and her subjects would go ihithcr and settle. 
In the meantime, one of the chiefs, called Prince xkmir, 
despatciied a iiiessenger to the king, wiili advice of their 
arrival and design. He declared that he would, with all 
jiossible diligence, assemble three hundred warriors to join 
the English troops, and that, in bis opinion, the king would 
reinforce them with a detachment from bis army. By tliis 
time, Gaptain Marsh, with the rest of the armament, had 
arrived at Portenderrick, and fearing that the enemy might 
receive intimation of his design, resolved to proceed on the 
expedition, without waiting for the promised auxiliaries. 
On the twenty-second day of xVjiril he weighed anchor, and 
next day, at four o’clock, discovered the Frencli flag flying 
upon Fort Louis, siluated in the midst of a pretty consider- 
able town, which exhibited a very agreeable appearance. 
The commodore liaving made prize of a Dutch ship richly 
laden with gum, which lay at anchor without the bar, 
came to anchor in Senegal-road at the mouth of the river, 
and here he perceived sever.il armed sloops which the 
enemy had detached to defend the passage of the bar, 
which is extremely dangerous. xVll the boats were em- 
ployed in conveying the stores into the small craft, while 
tliree of the sloops continued exchanging fire over a narrow 
tongue of land with the vessels of the enemy, consisting of 
one brig and six armed sloops, mounted with great guns 
and swivels. xVt length, the channel being discovered, and 
tlie wind, which generally blows down the river, chopping 
about, Captain Millar, of the London buss, seizeu that 
opportunity ; and passing the bar with a flowing sheet, 
dropped anchor on tlie inside, where he lay till niglit, ex 
posed to the whole fire of the enemy. Next day he wa.s 
joined by the other small vessels, and a regular engagement 
ensued. This was warmly maintained on both steles, until 
tlie busses and one dogger running aground, immediately 
bulged and were filled with water. Then the troojis they 
contained took to their boats, and with some difnculty 
reached the .shore, where they formed in a body, and were 
soon joined by tlieir companions from the other Vessels : so 
that now the whole amounted to three hundred and ninety 
marines, besides the detachment of artillery. As they laid 
their account with being attacked by the natives, wbo'lined 
the shore at some distance, seemingly determined to oppose 
the descent, tliey forthwith threw up an intrencliment,and 
began to disembark the stores, great part of which lav 
under water. While they were enqiloyed in raising this 
occasional defence, the negroes came in great numbers and 
submitted ; and on the succeeding day they were reinforced 
by three hundred and fifty seamen, who passed the bar in 
sloops, with their ensigns and colours flying. 

§ 11. They had made no further progress in their opera- 
tions, when two French deputies arrived at the intrench- 
ment, with proposals for a capitulation from the governor 
of Fort Louis. After some hesitation. Captain iMarsh and 
ilajor iMason agreed, That all the wliite people belonging 
to the French company at Senegal should be safely con- 
ducted to France in an English vessel, without being de- 
prived of their private .effects, provided all the merchandise 
and uncoined treasure should be delivered up to the vic- 
tors ; and that all the forts, storehouses, vessels, arms, jiro- 
visions, and every article belonging to the company in tliat 
river, should be put into the hands of the English imme- 
diately after the capitulation could be signed. 'Hiey pro- 
mised that the free natives living at Fort Louis should 
remain in quiet po.ssessioii of their effects, and in the free 
exercise of their religion ; and that all negroes, mulattoes, 
and others, who could prove themselves free, should ha; e 
it in their option either to remain in the place, or remove 
to any other part of the country.*' The Captains Camp- 


any nuaker, let It be remembered it was also the fiist successful expoditioii 
of tins war, and one of the first that ever was CJirrifd on accoultnii l<i t»e 
pacific svslcni of the qua1;crs, without,the loss ot blood on either 

c This is the name by which the subjects ot Lepibelli distiuyuish thu'‘<‘ of 
Brackna, who inhabit the cuuntry lurlber up the river hcnc;;ai, anu aie lu 
constant alliance with the French. 

d 'I'he victors, however, committed a very great nnstake in .iljowin- ihem 
to carry off their books and accounts, tlie perusal ot winch uould h.we l.t-t-n 
of infinite service to tlie Imulisli merchants, by intorminjitliem ot ibpcnninio- 
dities, tJieir value, the proper setisons, and methods ot piosecuting ilie traue. 
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bell and Walkei weie immediately sent up tlie river with 
a flag of truce, to see the articles signed and executed ; 
but they were so retarded by the rapidity of the stream, 
that they did not approach the fort till three in the morn- 
ing. As soon as the day broke they hoisted their flag, and 
rowed up towards a battery on a point of the island, where 
they lay upon their oars very neai a full hour, beating the 
chamade ; but no notice was taken of their approach. This 
reserve appearing mysterious, they retired down the river 
to their intrenchment, where they understood that the 
negroes on the island were in arms, and had blocked up 
the French in Fort-Louis, resolving to defend the place 
to the last extremity, unless they should be included in 
the capitulation. This intelligence was communicated in 
a second letter fiom the governor, who likewise informed 
the English commander, that unless the French director- 
general should be permitted to remain with the natives, as 
a surety for that article of the capitulation in which they 
were concerned, they would allow themselves to be cut in 
pieces rather than submit. The request being granted, the 
English forces began their march to Fort-Louis, accom- 
panied by a number of long boats, in which the artillery 
and stores had embarked. The French, seeing them ad- 
vance, immediately struck their flag; and Major Mason 
took possession of the castle, where he found ninety-two 
pieces of cannon, with treasure and merchandise to a con- 
siderable value. The corporation and burghers of the 
town of Senegal submitted, and swore allegiance to his 
Britannic majesty ; the neighbouting princes, attended by 
numerous retinues, visited the commander, and concluded 
treaties with the English nation, and the King of Porten- 
dernck or Legibelli, sent an ambassador from his camp to 
Major Mason, with presents, compliments of congratula- 
tion, and assurances of friendship. The miniber of free 
independent negroes and mulattoes, settled at Senegal, 
amounted to three thousand, and many of these enjoyed 
slaves and possessions of their own. The two French fac- 
tories of Podore and Galam, the latter situated nine hun- 
dred miles further up the river, were included in the 
capitulation ; so that Gieat Britain, almost without strik- 
ing a blow, found herself possessed of a conquest, from 
which, with proper management, she may derive incon- 
ceivable riches. This important acquisition was in a great 
measure, if not entirely, owing to the sagacity, zeal, and 
indefatigable efforts of Mr. Gumming, who not only formed 
the plan, and solicited the armament, but also attended 
the execution of it in person, at the hazard of his life, and 
to the interruption of his private concerns. 

§ III. Fort-Louis being secured with an English gar- 
rison, and some armed vessels left to guard the passage of 
the bar, at the mouth of the river, the great ships proceeded 
to make an attempt upon the island of Goree, which lies 
at the distance of thirty leagues from Senegal. There the 
French company had considerable magazines and ware- 
houses, and lodged the negro slaves until thev could bp 
shipped for the West Indies. If the additional foice which 
Mr. Gumming proposed for the conquest of this island had 
been added to the armament, in all probability the island 
would have been reduced, and in that case, the nation 
would have saved the considerable expense of a subsequent 
expedition against it, under the conduct of Gommodore 
Keppel. At present, the ships by which Goree was at- 
tacked were found unequal to the attempt, and the expe- 
dition miscarried accordingly, though the miscarriage was 
attended with little or no damage to the assailants. 

§ IV. Scenes of still greater importance were acted m 
North America, where, exclusive of the fleet and marines, 
the government had assembled about fifty thousand men, 
incliidiiig two-and-twenty thousand regular troops. The 
Earl of Loudoun having returned to England, the chief 
command in America devolved on IMajor-General Aber- 
crombie : but as the objects of operation were various, the 
forces were divided into three detached bodies, under as 
many different commanders. About twelve thousand 
were destined to undertake the siege of Louisbourg, on 
the island of Gape Breton. The general himself reserved 
near sixteen thousand for the reduction of Grown Point, a 
fort situated on Lake Ghamplain ; eight thousand, under 

c 'I hpPruflpnt, of sc\<*ntv four suns j llip rntroprenanfe, of stvenfy-four 
Euiis , the CApncieux, CtltLjr, aiul Bieiifdis.int, ol sixt>.jour guns each ; 


the conduct of Brigadier-General Forbes, weie ■illolted for 
the conquest of Foil Jii Quesne, which stood a git.it wav 
to the southward, near the river Ohio ; and a considerable 
garrison was left at Annapolis, in Nova Scotia. The re- 
duction of Louisbourg and the island of Gape Bieton being 
an object of immediate consideration, was undeitaken 
with all possible despatch. Major-Geneial Amherst being 
joined by Admiral Boscawen, with the fleet and forces 
from England, the whole armament, consisting of one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven sail, took their departure from the 
harbour of Hallifax, in Nova Scotia, on the twenty-eighth 
of May ; and on the second of June part of the transports 
anchored in the bay of Gabarus, about seven miles to the 
westward of Louisbourg. The garrison of this place, 
commanded by the Ghevalier Drucour, consisted of two 
thousand five hundred regular troops, three hundred mili- 
tia, formed of the burghers, and towards the end of the 
siege they were reinforced by three hundred and fifty 
Ganadians, including threescore Indians. The harbour 
was secured by six ships of the line, and five frigates,"! 
three of which the enemy sunk across the harbour’s mouth, 
in order to render it inaccessible to the English shipping. 
The fortifications were in bad repair, many paits of them 
crumbling down the covered way, and several bastions ex- 
posed in such a manner as to be enfiladed by the besiegers, 
and no part of the town secure fiom the effects of cannon- 
ading and bombardment. The governor had taken all the 
precautions in his power to prevent a landing, by establish- 
ing a chain of posts, that extended two leagues and a half 
along the most inaccessible parts of the beach ; intrench- 
ments were throwm up, and batteries elected; but there 
weie some inteimediate places, which could not be pro- 
perly secured ; and in one of these the English troops w'eie 
disembarked. The disposition being m.ide for landing, a 
detachment, in several sloops under convoy, passed by the 
mouth of the harbour towards Loiembec, in order to clraw 
the enemy’s attention that way, while the landing should 
really be effected on the other side of the town. On the 
eighth day of June, the troops being assembled in the 
boats, before day-break, in three divisions, several sloo|)s 
and frigates, that were stationed along shore in the bay of 
Gabarus, began to scour the beach with their shot ; and 
after the fire had continued about a qiiaiter of an hour, the 
boats, containing the division on the left, were rowed 
towards the shore, under the command of Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Wolfe, an accomplished officer, who, in the sequel, 
displayed very extraordinary proofs of military genius. 
At the same time the two other divisions, on the right and 
in the centre, commanded by the Brigadiers Whitmore 
and Laurence, made a show of landing, in order to divide 
and distract the enemy. Notwithstanding an impetuous 
surf, by which many boats were oveiset, and a very severe 
file of cannon and musketry from the enemy’s batteries, 
which did considerable execution. Brigadier Wolfe pur- 
sued his point with admiiable courage and deliberation. 
The soldiers leaped into the water with the most eager 
alacrity, and, gaming the shore, attacked the enemy in 
such a manner, that m a few minutes they abandoned 
their works and artillery, and fled in the utmost confusion. 
The other divisions landed also; but not without an obsti- 
nate opposition ; and the stores, with the artillerv, being 
brought on shore, the town of Louisbourg was formally 
invested. The difficulty of landing stores and implements 
in boisterous weather, and the nature of the ground, which, 
being marshy, was unfit for the conveyance of heavy can- 
non, retarded the operations of the siege. Mr. Amherst 
made his approaches with great circumspection, securing 
his camp with redoubts and epaulements, from any attacks 
of Ganadians, of which he imagined there was a consider- 
able body behind him on the island, as well as from the 
fire of the French shipping m the harbour, which would 
othienvise have annoyed him extremely in his advances. 

§ V. The governor of Louisbourg, having destroyed 
the grand battery, which was detached from the body of 
the place, and recalled his out-posts, prepared for making 
a vigorous defence. A very severe fire, well-directed, was 
maintained against the besiegers and their works from the 
town, the island battery, and the ships in the harbour ; and 

the Apollo, of fifty guns ; the Che\re, Bichc, Fitlelle, Pi.ma, and Lclio 
liigatic. 
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cliveis sallies were made, though without much effect. In 
the meantime Brigadier Wolfe, with a strong detachment, 
liad marched round the north-east part of the liarhour, and 
taken possession of the Liglit-house point, where he erected 
several batteries against the ships and tlie island fortification, 
winch last was soon silenced. On the nineteenth da}' of 
June, the Echo, a French frigate, was taken hy the English 
cruisers, after having escaped from the harbour : from the 
ofiiceis on board of this snip the admiral learned that the 
Bi 2 arre,aiiother frigate, had sailed from thence on the day of 
the disembarkation, and the Comete had successively fol- 
lowed her example. Besides the regular approaches to the 
town, conducted by the engineeis under the immediate 
command and inspection of General Amherst, divers bat- 
teries were raised by the detached corps under Brigadier 
Wolfe, who exerted himself with amazing activity, and 
grievously incommoded the enemy, both of the town and 
tlie shipping. On the twenty-first day of July the three 
great slaps, the Entrepreiiaiite, Ca|incieu\, and Celebre, 
were set on fire by a bonih-shcll, and burned to ashes; so 
that none lemained but the Prudent and Bienfaisant, which 
the admiral undertook to dcstioy. For this purpose, in the 
night between the twenty-filth and twenty-sixth days of 
the month, the boats of tlic scpiadion were m two divisions 
detached into the harbour, under the command of two 
young captains, Laforey and Bali'our. They accordingly 
penetrated, in the dark, through a terrible fire of cannon 
and musketry ; and boarded the enemy sword in hand. 
The Prudent, being a-ground, was set on lire, and destrov- 
ed, but the Bienfaisant was towed out of the harbour ni 
triumph. In the piosecution of the siege, the admiral and 
general co-operaicd with remarkable haimony ; the former 
cheerfully assisting the latter with cannon and other imple- 
ments ; with detachments of marines to maintain posts on 
shore, with parties of seamen to act as pioneers, and con- 
cur in working the guns and mortars. The fire of the 
town was managed with cipial skill and activity, and 
kept up with great jierseverancc ; until, at length, 
their shipping he.ng all taken and dtstrojed, the caserns'' 
ruined in the two pr.ncipal bastions, forty out of fifty-two 
pieces of camion dismounted, biokc, or rendered unser- 
viceable, and divers nracticahlc broaches ofl'octcd, the go- 
vernor, in a letter to ^Ir. Amherst, pioposcd a capitulation 
on the same ai tides that were granted to the English at 
Port illahon. In answer to this jiroposal ho was given to 
understand, that he and his garrison must surrender them- 
selves prisoners of war, othenvise he might next inornmg 
expect a general .assault by the shipping under Admiral 
Boscawcii. The Chevalier Drucour, pupied at the seve- 
nty of these terms, replied, that ho would, rather than 
complv with them, st.ind an a'-sault ; hut the commissarv- 
goneral and intondant of the colony presented a petition 
from the traders and inhabitants of the jdace, m conse- 
uence of which he submitlcd. On the Iweuly-sovcnth 
ay of Jiilv three comiianics of grenadieis, cominaiided 
by Major F.arqiiliar, took possession of the western gate ; 
and Biigadier Whitmoio w.as det.ichcd into the town, to 
see the garrison lay down their arms, and deliver up their 
colours on the esplanade, and to post the nccessarv guards 
on the stores, magazines, and ramparts. Thus at the ex- 
pense of about foul hundred men, killed and wounded, 
the English obtained possession of the important island of 
Cape Breton, and the sliong town of j.ouishourg; in 
which the victors found two hundred and twenty-one pieces 
of cannon, with eighteen mortars, and a considerable 
quantity of .stoics and ammunition The merchants and 
iiihahitants were sent to Franco iii English bottoms; but 
the garrison, together with the sea-ofiicers, marines, and 
mannei-s, amounting in all to five thousand six hundred 
and thirty-seven prisoners, were transported to England. 
The loss of Louishourg was the more severely felt bv the 
French king, as it had been attended with the destruction 
of so m.iiiy considerable .sliqis and frigates. The p.ar- 
ticulars of this transaction wcie immediately brought 
to England, in a vessel despatched for that purpo>e, 
with Captain Amherst, brother to the commander; who 
was .also intiusled with eleven pair of colours taken at 

f It mav not be itmiw to observe, lint a cavalier. Mhich Admiral 
hnowles had built at an enormous expt'iisp to tlie n.itioti, sihile Iaiims- 
bourg remained in tlit liands ot the Cnphsli in the last Mar, m the 


Louishourg : these were, by his majesty’s order, carried in 
pompous parade, escorted by detachments of horse and 
foot guards, with kettle-drums and trumpets, from the pa- 
lace of Kensington to St. Paul’s cathedral, where they were 
deposited as trophies, under a discharge of cannon, and 
other noisy expressions of triumph and exultation. Indeed, 
the public rejoicings for the conquest of Louishourg w’ere 
diffused through every part of the British dominions, and 
addresses of congratulation were presented to the king by 
a great mimhcr of flourishing towns and corporations. 

§ VI. After the reduction of Cape Breton, some ships 
were dcinchcd, with a body of troops under the command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Rollo, to take possession of 
the island of St. John, winch also lies in the gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and, by its fertility in corn and cattle, had, 
since the beginning of the war, supplied Quebec with 
considerable quantities of provision. It was likewise the 
asylum to winch the French neutrals of Annapolis fled 
for shelter from the English government ; and the retreat 
from whence they and the Indians used to make their 
sudden irruptions into Nova Scotia, where they perpe- 
trated the most inhuman barbarities on the defenceless 
subjects of Great Britain. The number of inhabitants 
amounted to four thousand one hundred, who submitted 
and brought in their arms ; llien Lord Rollo took pos- 
session of the governor's quarters, where he found several 
scalps of Englishmen, whom the s.ivages had assnssiniited, 
in consequence of the encouragement they received from 
their French patrons and allies, who gratified them with a 
certain premium for every scalp they produced. The island 
was stocked with above ten thousand head of black cattle, 
and some of the f.irmers raised each twelve hundred 
bushels of corn annually for the market of Quebec. 

§ VII. The joy and saiisfaction arising horn the con- 
quest of Louishourg and St. John was not a little checked 
by the disaster which befell the mam body of the British 
forces in America, under the immediate conduct of Gene- 
ral Abercrombie, who, as we have already observed, had 
proposed the reduction of the Fiench forts on the lakes 
George and Champlain, as the chief objects of his enter- 
nrise, with a view to secure the fiontier of the British co- 
lonies, and onen a passage for the future conquest of 
Canada. In tlie beginning of July Ins forces, amounting 
to nc.ar seven thousand regular troops, and ten thousand 
provincials, embarked on the lake George, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lake Champkiin, on hoard of nine hundred 
b.atteaiix, and one himdrod and thirty-five whale boats, 
with provision, artillery, and ammunition; several pieces 
of cannon being mounted on rafts to cover the proposed 
lauding, which was next day effected without opposition. 
The general’s design was to invest Ticonderoga, a fort 
situated on a tongue of land, extending between Lake 
George and a narrow gut that comimiiucales with Lake 
Champlain. Tins fortification was, on three sides, sur- 
rounded with water, and in fiont nature had secured it 
with a morass. The English troojis being disembarked, 
were immediately formed into three columns, and began 
their march to the cnemv's advanced posts, coiibisting of 
one battalion, t-ncamped behind a bieast-vvork of logs, 
which they now abandoned with precipitation, after having 
set them on fire, and burned their tents and implements. 
The British forces continued their march in the same order ; 
hut the route lying through a thick wood that did not admit 
of any rcgul.ir piogressioii or passage, and the guides jirov- 
uig extremely ignorant, the troops vvere bewildered, and 
the columns broken by falling in one u|)oii another. 
Loid Howe, being advanced at the head of the right cen- 
tre column, encountered a French detachment who had 
likewise lost then vv<ay m the retreat from the advanced 
post, and, a warm skirmish ensuing, the enemy were 
routed with considerable loss, a good mimher were kill- 
ed, and one hundred and forty-eiglit vvere taken piisoners, 
including five officers. This' potty advantage was dearly 
bought with the loss of Lord 1 1 owe, who fell in the begin 
iiing of the action, unspeakably regretted, as a young 
nobleman of the most promising talents, who had distin- 
guished himself in a peculiar manner by his courage, ac- 

course of this siecc, entirely demolislicd by two or three shots from one o{ 
llie nnti«i!ilMttcnes ; so Hdtninthly hail tins piece of fortihc.ttion been tca- 
trivcd lUnUxicuted, under the eye of th.it profound engineer. 
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tivity, and rigid observation of military discipline, and had 
acquired the esteem and affection of the soldiery by his 

f enerosity, sweetness of manners, and engaging address. 

'he general, perceiving the troojis were greatly fatigued 
and disordered from want of rest and refreshment, thought 
it advisable to march back to tlie landing-place, which 
tliey reached about eight in the morning. Then he de- 
tached Lieutenant-Colonel Bradstreet, with one regular 
regiment, six companies of the royal Americans, with the 
batteau-men, and a body of rangers, to take possession of 
a saw-mill in the neighbourhood of Ticonderoga, which the 
enemy had abandoned. This post being secured, the ge- 
neral advanced again towards Ticonderoga, where, lie 
understood from the prisoners, the enemy had assembled 
eight battalions, with a body of Canadians and Indians, 
amounting in all to six thousand. These, they said, being 
encamped before the fort, were employed in making a for- 
midable intienchment, where they intended to wait for a 
reinforcement of three thousand men, who had been de- 
tached under the command of M. de Levi, to make a diver- 
sion on the Mohawk river ;c but, upon intelligence of Mr. 
Abercrombie’s approach, were now recalled for the defence 
of Ticonderoga. This information determined the English 
general to strike, if possible, some decisive stroke before 
the junction could be effected. lie, therefore, early next 
morning sent his engineer across the river on the opposite 
side of the fort, to reconnoitre the enemy’s intrenchments ; 
and he reported, that the works being still unfinished’ 
might be attempted with a good prospect of success. A 
disposition was made accordingly for the attack, and, after 
proper guards had been left at the saw-mill and the land- j 
mg place, the whole army was put in motion. They ad- 
vanced with great alacrity towards the intrenchment, which, 
however, they found altogether impracticable. The breast- 
work was raised eight feet high, and the ground before it 
covered tvith an abbattis, or felled trees, with their boughs 
pointing outwards, and projecting in such a manner as to 
render the intrenchment almost inaccessible. Notwith- 
standing these discouraging difficulties, the British troops 
marched up to the assault with an undaunted resolution, 
and sustained a terrible fiie without flinching. 'They en- 
deavoured to cut their way through these embarrassments 
with their swords, and some of them even mounted the 
parapet ; but the enemy were so well covered, that they 
could deliberately direct their fire without the least dan- 
ger to themselves : the carnage was, therefore, consider- 
able, and the troops began to fall into confusion, after seve- 
ral repeated attacks, which lasted above four hours, under 
the rnost disadvantageous circumstances. The general, by 
this time, saw plainly that no hone of success remained ; 
and, in order to prevent a total defeat, took measures for 
the retreat of the army, which retired unmolested to their 
former camp, with the loss of about eighteen hundred men 
killed or wounded, including a great number of officers. 
Every corps of regular troops behaved, on this unfortunate 
occasion with remarkable intrepidity ; but the greatest loss 
was sustained by Lord John Murray’s highland regiment, 
of which above one half of the private men, and twenty- 
five officers, were either slain upon the spot, or desperately 
wounded. Mr. Abercrombie, unwilling to stay in the 
neighbourhood of the enemy with forces which had re- 
ceived such a dispiriting check, retired to his batteaux, 
and, re-embarking the troops, returned to the camp at 
Lake George, from whence he had taken his departure. 
Censure, which always attends miscarriage, did not spare 
the character of this commander: his attack was con- 
demned as rash, and his retreat as pusillanimous. In such 
case allowance must be made for the peevishness of dis- 
appointment, and the clamour of connexion. How far 
Mr. Abercrombie acquitted himself in the duty of a gene- 
ral we shall not pretend to determine ; but if he could de- 
pend upon the courage and discipline of his forces, he 
surely had nothing to fear, after the action, from the at- 
tempts of the enemy, to Whom he would have been supe- 
rior in number, even though they had been joined by the 
expected reinforcement: he might, therefore, Have remained 
on the spot, in order to execute some other enterprise when 


a 1 Ins officer intended lolld^c made an irruption throuiili the pass c 
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he should be reinfoiced in his turn; for General .‘Vniherst 
no sooner heard of his disaster than he retiiiiied uith the 
troops from Cape Breton to New England, after having 
left a strong gariison in Louisbourg. At the head of six 
regiments he began his march to Albany, about the middle 
of September, in order to join the forces on the lake, that 
they might undertake some other service before the season 
should be exhausted. 

§ VIII. In the meantime. General Abercrombie had 
detached Lieutenant-Colonel Bradstreet, with a body of 
throe thousand men, chiefly provincials, to execute a plan 
which this officer had formed against Cadaiaqui, or Foit 
Frontenac, situated on the north side of the river St. Law- 
rence, just where it takes its origin from the lake Ontario. 
To the side of this lake he penetrated with his detachment, 
and embarking in some sloops and batteaux, provided foi 
the purpose, landed within a mile of Fort Frontenac, the 
garrison of which, consisting of one hundred and ten men, 
with a few Indians, immediately surrendered at discretion. 
Considering the importance of this post, which, in a vreat 
measure, commanded the mouth of the river St. Lawrence, 
and served as a magazine to the more southern castles, the 
French general was inexcusable for leaving it in such a 
defenceless condition. The fortification itself was incon- 
siderable and ill connived ; nevertheless, it contained sixty 
pieces of cannon, sixteen small mortars, and an immense 
quantity of merchandise and provisions, deposited for the 
use of the French forces detached against Brigadier Forbes, 
their western garrisons, and Indian allies, as well as for 
the subsistence of the corps commanded by M. de Levi, on 
his enterprise against the Mohawk river. Mr. Biadstreet 
not only reduced the fort without bloodshed, but also 
made himself master of all the enemy’s shipping on the 
lake, amounting to nine armed vessels, some of winch 
earned eighteen guns. Two of these Mr. Bradstreet con- 
veyed to Oswego, whither he returned with liis troops, after 
he had destroyed Fort Frontenac, with all the artillery, 
stores, provision, and merchandise which it contained. In 
consequence of this exploit, the French troops to the south- 
ward were exposed to the hazard of starving; but it is not 
easy to conceive the general’s reason for giving oiders to 
abandon and destroy a fort, which, if properly strengthened 
and sustained, might have rendered the English masters 
of the lake Ontario, and grievously harassed ilie enemy, 
both in their commerce and cxpedi’tions to the westward. 
Indeed, great part of the Indian trade centred at Fronte- 
nac, to which place the Indians annually repaired from all 
parts of America, some of them at the distance of a thou- 
sand miles, and here exchanged their furs for European 
comnriodities. So much did the French traders excel the 
English in the art of conciliating the affection of those 
savage tribes, that great jiart of them, in their yearly pro- 
gress to this remote market, actually passed by the Brit- 
ish settlement of Albany, in New York, where they might 
have been supplied with what articles they wanted, much 
more cheap than they could purchase them at Fiontenac 
or Montreal ; nay, the French traders used to furnish them- 
selves with these very commodities Horn the merchants of 
New York, and found this traffic much more profitable 
than that of procuring the same articles from France, loaded 
with the expense of a tedious^and dangerous navigation, 
from the sea to the source of the river St. Lawrence! ’ 

§ IX. In all prob.ibihty, the destruction of Fiontenac 
facilitated the expedition against Fort du Quesne, intrusted 
to the conduct of Brigadier Forbes, who, with Ins little 
army, began his march m the beginning of July from 
Philadelnhia for the iiver Ohio, a prodigious tract of coun- 
try very little known, destitute of military roads, encum- 
bered with mountains, morasses, and woods, that were 
almost impenetrable. It was not without incredible exer- 
tion of industry, that he procured provisions and carriages 
for this expedition, formed new roads, extended scoutmg 
parties, secured camps, and surmounted many other diffi- 
culties in the course of his tedious march, during which 
he was also harassed by small detachments of the enemy’s 
Indians. Having penetrated with the mam body as far’as 
Ray’s-Town, at the distance of ninety miles from Fort du 


cured by a lortljuilt at that juncture. 
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Quesne, and advanced Colonel Bouquet, with two thou- 
sand men, about fitly miles further to ojilace called Lyal- 
llenning, this officer detached Major Grant, at the head 
of eight hundred men, to reconnoitre tlio fort and its out- 
works. The enemy perceiving him approach sent a body 
of troops against him, sufficient to surround his whole 
detndinient: a veiy severe action began, which the Eni^ 
lish maintained wiili their usual courage for three iiours 
against cruel odds, but at length, being overpowered by 
numbers, th^ were obliged to give tvay, and retired in 
disorder to Lyd-llcnning, with the loss of about three 
hundred men killed or taken, including Major Grant, who 
wiu carried prisoner to Fort dii Qticsiio, and nineteen 
officers. Noiwitlistmding this mortifying check, Brigadier 
Forbes advanced witit the at my, resolved to urohccuio his 
operations with vigour; but the enemy, dreading tiie 
prosjiect of a siege, dismantled and abandoned the fort, 
and retired down the river Ohio, to their scUlenicnts on 
the Mississippi, lliey quitted the furl on tiie twentv- 
fourlli day of November, and next day it was possessetl by 
the British forces. As for the Indians of tiiis country, 
they seemed heartily to renounce tlicir connexions wiOi 
France^ and be ]icriectly reconciled to the govenitnent of 
his Britannic majesty. Brigadier Forbes having rciiaircd 
the fort, clmnged its iiaine fioiii Du Quesne to Fittsburgh, 
secured it with a garrison of provincials, and concluded 
treaties of friendship and alliance with the Indian tribes. 
Then he marched back to Fhiladclphia,nml in his retreat 
built a blockhoiuc, near Lyal-llcmiing, for the defence of 
Pennsylvania but he himself did not long survive these 
transactions, his constitution liavingbccii cxliausted by the 
incredible mtignes of the service. Thus have wo given a 
particular detail of all the remarkable operations by which 
this rampaign ivas distingiiislicd on the continent of 
America; the reader will be convinced that, notwitlistand- 
iit» the defeat at Ticondcroga, and the disaster of die 
advanced party in the ncighbouniooil of Fort du Quesne, 
the anus of Great Britain uciiuinal many iniporlniitadvan- 
Uges; and, indeed, paved inc w.iy for the ruiuetion of 
Quebec, and compiust of all Camidu. In the meantime, 
the Admirals Boscawen and llardv, having left a con- 
siderable squadron at llalif.ix, in Nova Scotia, rctunic«l 
wttli four shi||s of the line to Kngtanil, where they arrived 
in the beginning of November, after having given chant to : 
six large French ships, which they descried to the westward 
of Scilly.Iiut could not overtake or bring loan engagement. 

§ X. ’nic,coiiiiucst of the French settlement in tlioriwr 
^negal living deemed iiiiperfeci and incomplete, whilst 
ri^cc still kept imssessioii of the island of Goiti*, the 
mniistiyaf Great Britain tvsoivcd to crown the cnmitalgn 
in Africa widt the ledncttuii of that fonrcss. For this 
puqjose Commodore Kviipel, brother to die Earl of 
Albcmjtrte, was vested with the camm.md of a 'qnadron, 
cunvistiiig of four ships of the line, several frigates, two 
bQinl>-kvtcIies,aiid some tmiiv|K>rts, having on board seven 
hundred men of die regular troops, commanded by Colotivl 
vVotge, and embarked in ilio harbour of Cork in Ireland, 
from whence this whole nrinamcnt took dicirdc|iartureoit 
die olevendi day of November. Aftcra tcnipesiuoiiv pass- 
iige. III vvidch Uiuy toiiulied at the ivie of TviterilTv, they 
umved at Goree in the latter end of Ucceinbcr, and tiie 
coroinodore made n disposition for attacking diis island, 
vvbicii wu rviuarkably strong by nature, but vvrv indilTer- 
enily fotlificd. Goree is a small banun island, extending 
about dirce quarter* of a inilo in length, of a triangular 
lorni; and ou tlie bOuUi«uti»l bidu rUint; into a rocky hill, 
on wliich die paltry fort of St. Miciiacl is situated, ‘riiero 
15 miother, still more inconsiderable, called St. Francis, 
towards die other extremity of die island : and several 
uailencs were raised around iu sweep, mounted vvidi 
aboul one iiundreil pieces of cannon, mid four raortonr. 

I lie French governor, ilL de Su Jean, liad great plenty of 
ammunition, iind his garrison amounted to about inreo 
|)“ndred men, exclusive of ns many negro inhabitants. 
Ilie ilatrbouomcd boats, furdisainbarking die lroap.s, bein» 
hoisted out, and disposed along-side of the dilTcrent irans^ 
commodore stationed bis ships on lira west side 
of die island, and iho engagement began with aslicll from 
one of die ketches, ^lis was a signal for the great ships, 
vvhicli pouted in their broadsides without intermission. 
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and the fire was returned with equal vivacity {mm oil the 
batteries of the island. In the course of tne action ‘the 
cannonading from the sliip became so severe and terrible, 
that die French garrison deserted their quarters, in spite of 
ail the efibrU o,f the governor, who acquitted himself like 
a man of honour; but he was obliged to strike his colours, 
and surrender at discretion, oiler a short but warm dis- 
pute, in which dm loss of the British commodore did not 
exceed one iiundred men killed and wounded. Ihe 
success of the day was die ’more extraordinary, as the 
French garrison iiud not lost a man, except one negro 
killed by the bunting of a bomb-shell, and tne number of 
Uieir wounded was veiy inconsiderable. While the attack 
lasted, the opposite shore of the continent was lined with a 
concourse or negroes, assembled to view die comlrat, who 
expressed their sentimenu and surprise in loud clamour 
and uncouth gesticulations, and seemed to be impressed 
with awe and nsionisiimeiit at the power and execution of 
the British squadron. The French cotoura facing struck, 
ns a signal of submission, the commodore sent a detach- 
ment of marines on shore, vvlio disarmed therarrison.and 
hoisted dm British Hag upon die castle of St. Michael. 
In the meantime, the governor and die rest of die prisoners 
were secured among dm shipping. Thus dm important 
island of Goree fell into the liands of the English, together 
with two trading vessels that clianced to be at anchor in 
the road, and stores, money, and mercbaiidisc, to the 
value of twenty Uiousand pounds. Part of dm troops 
being Icll in garrison at Goree, under dm command of 
Major Newton, together with diice sloops for his service, 
the squadron being watered and refreshed fiom the conti- 
nent, dint jiart of which is governed hy one of the Jalof 
kings, and dm prisoners, with ibeir baggage, being dis- 
missed in three cartel ships to France, dm commodore 
set .vail for Senegal, and reinforced Fort-loiuis widi the 
rest of the troops, under Colonel Worge. who was at Uiis 
juncture favoiirea with a visit by dm King of Legihclii ; 
but very little |>ains were taken to dismiss diis potentate 
I in good humour, or inainiaiii the disposition he professed 
to liivoiir dm commerce of Great Britain. True it is, he 
vvns desirous of engaging the English in bis quarrels with 
some neighbouring nations; nndsiicli engagements went 
cautiously nml imlitically avoiderl, because it was tim 
interest of Great Uritiiin to be upon good terms with every 
African prince who could praraotc nnd extend die com- 
merce of her siibjecti. ^ 

J XI. Commndorc Keppe) having reduced Goree, and 
remfomd the garrison of Senegal, returned to England, 
where allhisshipsnrriveil, after livery tempestuous vovage, 
ill which the squadron had been ilispcised. Tliis expe- 
dition, however successful in dm main, was atlrndcd vvitli 
one misfortune, dm loss of dm Litchfield ship of war, com 
mnndcfl by C.iptnin Barton, which, together widi one 
transport nnd a boinb-tender, was wrecked on the coast of 
Ikirlxity, about nine leagues to dm nordiward of Saffy, in 
dm dominions of Morocco. One hundred nnd diirty men, 
tneluiiing several officers, perished on this occasion ; but 
dm captain and the rest of the compiiy,to dm number of 
two hundred and twenty, made shift to reach die shore, 
where they ran the risk of starving, and were cruelly uscil 
by the natives, ailbougb n treaty of peace at that time sub- 
sisted between Great Britain nnd Morocco; iinv, they were 
even enslaved by the emperor, who detained them in caji- 
tirity until tliey were ransomed by dm British govcni- 
mciit ; so little (Icpcmicucc can be placed on dm faith of 
such barbarian pniicc.'i, with whom it is even u disgraco 
for nny civilizctl iiadon to he in alliance, whatever com- 
mercial advantages may arise from the connexion. 

§ XU, Via incidents of dm war that imppened in dm 
M'est Indies, during the.<>e occurrences, may be reduced (o 
a small comfiass. Nothing cxtranrditmry was achieved in 
die ncigbbourliood of Jamaica, where aVdminil Coates 
commanded a small siiiindron, from wliicli Im detached 
cruisers occasionallv for the protection of the British coni- 
ineicc; nnd ataVntigtia dm trade was cflbctually scciiroil 
by dm vigilance of Captain ‘IjTrcl, whose courage and 
nctivity were equal to his conduct nnd circumspection. 
In the month of March, this gentleman, with his own 
sliip, the Buckingham, luid the Cambridge, another of dm 
line, demolished a fort on the island of Martinique, and 
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destroyed four privateers riding under its protection ; but 
Ins valour appeared much more conspicuous in a subse- 
quent engagement, which happened in the month of 
November. Being detached on a cruise in his own ship, 
the Buckingham, by Commodore Moore, wlio commanded 
at the Leeward islands, he fell m with the Weasel sloop, 
commanded by Captain Boles, between the islands of 
Montserrat and Guadaloupe, and immediately discovered 
a fleet of nineteen sail, under convoy of a French ship of 
war carrying seventy-four cannon, and two large frigates. 
Captain Tyrrel immediately gave chase with all the sail he 
could carry, and the Weasel running close to the enemy, 
received a whole broadside from the large ship, which, 
however, she sustained without much damage : neverthe- 
less, I\Ir. Tyrrel ordered her commander to keep aloof, as 
he could not be supposed able to bear the shock of large 
metal, and he himself prepared for the engagement. The 
enemy’s large ship, the Florissant, though of much greater 
force than the Buckingham, instead of lying-to for his 
coming up, made a running fight with her stern-chasers, 
while the two fiigates annoyed him in his course, some- 
times raking him fore and alt, and sometimes lying on Ins 
quarter. At length he came along-side of the Florissant, 
w’ithin pistol-shot, and pouied in a whole broadside, winch 
did considerable execution. The salutation was returned 
with equal vivacity, and a furious engagement ensued. 
Captain Tyrrel was wounded in the face, and lost three 
fingers of his right hand : so that, being entirely disabled, 
he was obliged to delegate the command of his ship to his 
first lieutenant, IMr. Marshal, who continued the battle 
with gieat gallantry until he lost Ins life : then the charge 
devolved to the second lieutenant, who acquitted himself 
with equal honour, and sustained a desperate fight against 
three ships of the enemy. The officers and crew of the 
Buckingliam exerted themselves with equal \igour and 
deliberation, and Captain Troy, who commanded -a de- 
tachment of marines on the poop, plied his small arms so 
effectually as to drive the French from their quarters. At 
length confusion, terror, and uproar prevailing on board 
the Florissant, her firing ceased, and her colours were 
hauled down about twilight : but her commander per- 
ceiving that the Buckingham was too much damaged in 
her rigging to puisue in any hope of success, ordered all 
his sails to be set, and fled in the dark with his two con- 
sorts. Nothing but this circumstance could have pre- 
vented a British ship of sixty-five guns, indifferently 
manned in respect to number, from taking a French ship 
of the line, mounted with seventy-four pieces of cannon, 
provided with seven hundred men, and assisted by two 
large frigates, one of thirty-eight guns, and the other want- 
ing two of this number. The loss of the Buckingham, in 
this action, did not exceed twenty men killed and wound- 
ed ; whereas the number of the slain on board the Floris- 
sant did not fall short of one hundred and eighty; and 
that of her wounded is said to have exceeded three hun- 
dred. She was so disabled in her hull, that she could 
hardly be kept afloat until she reached Martinique, where 
she was repaired : and the largest frigate, together with the 
loss of forty men, received such damage as to be for some 
time quite unserviceable. 

§ Xlll. In the East Indies the transactions of the war 
were chequered with a variety of success : but, on the 
whole, the designs of the enemy were entirely defeated. 
The French commander, M. de Bussy, had, in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty-six, quarrelled with 
Salabatzing, Viceroy of Decan, because this last would not 
put him in possession of the fortress of Golconda. In the 
course of the next year, while the English forces were em- 
ployed m Bengal, M. de Bussy made himself master of 
the British factories of Ingeram, Bandermalanka, and 
Vizagapatam, and the reduction of this last left the enemy 
in possession of the whole coast of Coromandel, from 
Gaiijam to Massiilapatam. While a body of the English 
company’s forces, under Captain Caillaud, endeavoured to 
reduce the important fortress and town of Madura, the 
French, under M. D’Anteiiil, invested Trichinopoly. 
Caillaud no sooner received intelligence of the danger to 
which this place was exposed, than he hastened to its relief, 
and obliged the enemy to abandon the siege. Then he re- 
turned to Madura, and after an unsuccessful assault, made 


himself master of it by capitulation. During these trans- 
actions, Colonel ForJe made an attempt on the fort of 
Nelloure, a strong place, at the distance of twenty-four 
miles from Madras, but miscairied ; and this was also the 
fate of an expedition against Wandewash, undertaken by 
Colonel Aldercron. The first was repulsed m storming 
the place, the othei was anticipated by the French army, 
which marched from Pondicherry to tlie relief of the gai- 
rison. The French king had sent a considerable reinforce- 
ment to the East Indies, under the command of General 
Lally, an officer of Irish exti action, together wntli such a 
number of ships as rendered the sqiiadion of hi. d’Apche 
superior to that of Admiral Pococke, who had succeeded 
Admiral Watson, lately deceased, iii the command of the 
English squadron stationed on the coast of Coromandel, 
which, in the beginning of this year, was reinforced from 
England with several ships, under the direction of Com- 
modore Stecvens. Immediately after this junction, which 
was effected in the road of hladras on the twenty-fourth 
day of March, Admiral Pococke, who had already signa- 
lized himself by his courage, vigilance, and conduct, sailed 
to windward, with a view to intercept the French squadron, 
of which he had received intelligence. In two days he 
descried in the road of Fort St. David the enemy’s fleet, 
consisting of nine ships, which immediately stood out to 
sea, and formed the line of battle a-head. The admiral 
took the same precaution, and bearing down upon M. 
d’Apche, the engagement began about three in the after- 
noon. The French commodore, having sustained a warm 
action for about two hours, bore away with his whole fleet, 
and being joined by two ships, formed a line of battle 
again to leeward. Admiral Pococke’s own ship and some 
others, being gieatly damaged in their masts and rigging, 
two of his captains having misbehaved m the action, and 
night coming on, he did not think it advisable to pursue 
them with all the sail he could carry ; but, nevertheless, he 
followed them at a proper distance, standing to the south- 
west, in order to maintain the weather-gage, m case he 
should be able to renew the action m the morning. 1 n this 
expectation, however, he was disappointed : the enemy 
showed no lights, nor made any signals that could be 
observed ; and in the morning not the least vestige of 
them a|)peared. Mr. Pococke, on the supposition that 
they had weathered them m the night, endeavouied to 
work up after him to windward ; but finding he lost 
ground considerably, he dropped anchor about three 
leagues to the northward of Sadras, and received intelli- 
gence from the chief of that settlement, that one of the 
largest French ships, having been disabled in the engage- 
ment, was run ashore to the southward of Alemparve, 
where their whole squadron lay at anchor. Such was the 
issue of the first action between the English and French 
squadrons in the East Indies, which, over and above the 
loss of a capital ship, is said to have cost the enem y about 
five hundred men; whereas the British admiral did not 
lose one fifth part of that number. Being dissatisfied with 
the behaviour of three captains, he, on his return to 
Madras, appointed a court-martial to inquire into their 
conduct : two were dismissed from the service, and the 
third was sentenced to lose one year's rank as a post- 
captain. 

§ XIV. In the meantime Mr. Lally had disembarked 
his troops at Pondicherry, and taking the field, immedi- 
ately invested the foit of St. David, while the squadron 
blocked it up by sea. Two English ships being at anchor 
in the road when the enemy arrived, their captains seeing 
no possibility of escaping, ran them on shore, set them on 
fire, and retired with their men’ into the foitress, which, 
however, was in a few days suirendered. A much more 
resolute defence was expected from the courage and con- 
duct of Major Polier, who commanded the garrison. When 
he arrived at Madras he was subjected to a court of in- 
quiry, which acquitted him of cowardice, but were of 
opinion that the place might have held out much longer, 
and that the terms on which it surrendered were shameful, 
as the enemy were not even masters of the outward cover- 
ed way, as they had made no breach, and had a wet ditch 
to fill up and pass, before the town could have been pro- 
perly assaulted. Polier, in order to wipe off this disgrece, 
desired to serve as a volunteer with Colonel Draper, and 
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was moi tally wounded in a sally at the siege of Madras. 
Admiral Po’coehe having, to the best of his power, repair- 
ed his shattered sliips, set sail again on the tenth of Mav, 
in order to attempt the relief of Fort St. David’s; but not- 
withstanding liis utmost endeavours, he could not reach it 
in time to be of any service. On the thirtieth d.iy of the 
month he came in sight of Pondicherry, from whence the 
French squadron stood away early next morning, nor was 
it in his power to come up with them, though he made all 
possible efforts for that purpose. Then receiving intelli- 
gence that Fort St. David's was surrendered to the enemy, 
he returned again to Madras, in order to refresh liis squa- 
dron. On the twenty-fifth day of July, he sailed a thud 
time in quest of M. d’Apchc, and in two days perceived 
his squadron, consisting of eight ships of the line and a 
frigate, at anchor in the road of Potidiclierry. They no 
sooner descried him advancing than they stood out to 
sea as before, and he continued to chase, in hopes of 
bringing them to an engagemeni ; but all ins endeavours 
proved fruitless till the third of August, when, having 
obtained the weather-gage, be bore down upon them in 
order of battle. Tlie engagement began with great impe- 
tuositv on both sides ; but in little more than ten minutes 
M. d’Apehe set his fore-sail, and boro away, his whole 
squadron following his example, and maintaining a run- 
ning fight in a very irregular line. The British admiral 
then hoisted the signal for a general eliase, which the 
enemy |ieiceiviiig, thought proper to cut away their boats, 
and crowd with all the sad they could carry. They 
escaped, by f.ivour of the night, into the road of Pondi- 
cherry, and i\Ir. Pococke anchored with his squadron off 
Carical, a French settlement, having thus obtained an 
undisputed victory, with the loss of thirty men killed, and 
one hundred and sixteen wounded, including Commodore 
Stevens and Cajilain iMartin, though their wounds were 
not dangerous. The number of killed and uounded on 
board the Frencli snuadron amounted, according to report, 
to five hundred and forty ; and their fleet was so much 
damaged, that in the beginning of September their com- 
modore sailed for the island of Bourbon, in the same lati- 
tude with Madagascar, in order to refit ; thus leaving the 
command and sovereignty of the Indian seas to the Eng- 
lish admiral, whose fiect,'front the beginning of this cam- 
paign, liad been much uiferinr to the French squadron in 
number of ships and men, as well as in weight of metal. 

§ X\'. i\Ir. Tally having reduced Cuddalore and Fort 
St. David’s,'! resolved to extort a sum of money from the 
King ofTanjour, on pretence that, in the last war, he had 
granted an obligation to the French governor for a certain 
sum, which had never been paid. Tally accordingly 
marched w ith a body of three thousand men into the do- 
minions of Taiijour, and demanded seventy-two lacks of 
rupees. This extravagant demand being re|ccted, he 
plundered Nagaro, a trading town of the sea-coast, and 
afterwards lnvc^ted the capital ; but after he had prose- 
cuted the siege till a breach was made, liis provisions and 
ammunition beginning to f.nl, sevcml vigorous sallies 
being made by the forces of the King of Tanjour, and the 
place well defended by Euro|ican gunners, sent from tlie 
English garrison at Tnchiiiopoly, ho found himself obliged 
to raise the siege and retreat w itli precipitation, leaving 
his cannon behind. He arrived at Carical about the niiA^ 
die of August, and from thence retired to Pondicherry 
towards the end of September. lie afterwards cantoned 
his troops in the province of Arcot, entered tlie citv with- 
out opposition, and began to make preparations for the 
.siege of Madras, which shall be recorded among the inci- 
dents of the succeeding year. In the meantime, the land- 
forces belonging to the East India company were so much 
out-numbered by the reinforceincms which arrived willi 
Mr. Tally, that they could not pretend to keep the field, 
but were obliged to remain on the defensive, and provide 
as well as they could for the security of Fort St. George, 
and the other settlements in that part of India. 

§ XVr. Ilaiing particularired the events of the war 
which distinguished this year in America, iVfrica, and 
Asia, those remote scenes in which the interest of Great 
Britain was immediately and intimately concerned, it now 

h Cmlilrtlore in snch a defenceless <ondilion. Hint it could make no 
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remains to record the incidents of the military operations 
in Germany, supported by British subsidies, and enforced 
by British troops, to favour the abominable designs of an 
ally, from whose solitary friendship the British nation can 
never reap any solid benefit; and to defend a foreign 
elector, in whose behalf she had already lavished an im- 
mensity of treasure. Notwithstanding the bloodshed and 
ravages which had signalized the former campaign, the 
mutual losses of the belligerent powers, the incredible ex- 
pense of money, the difficulty of recruiting armies thinned 
by sword and distemper, the scarcity of forage and pro- 
vision, the distresses of Saxony in particular, and the 
calamities of war, which desolated the greatest part of the 
empire, no proposition of peace was liinted by either of 
the parlies concerned ; but the powers at variance seemed 
to be exasperated against each other with the most impla- 
cable resentment. Jarring interests were harmonized, old 
prejudices rooted up, inveterate jealousies assuaged, and 
even inconsistencies reconciled in connecting the confede- 
racy which was now formed and established against the 
King of Prussia ; and, on tlie other hand, the King of 
Great Britain seemed determined to employ the whole 
power and influence of his crown in supporting this mon- 
arch. Yet the members of the grand confederacy were 
differently actuated by disagreeing motives, which, in the 
sequel, operated for the preservation of bis Prussian ma- 
jesty,by preventing the full exertion of their united strength. 
Tlie empress-queen, over and above her desire of retrieving 
Silesia, which was her primary aim, gave way to the sug- 
gestions of personal hatred anti revenge, to the gratification 
of which she may be said to have sacrificed, m some mea- 
sure, the interests of her family, as well as the repose of 
the empire, by admitting the natural enemies of her house 
into the Austrian Netherlands, and inviting them to in- 
vade the dominions of her co-estates, with a formidable 
army. France, true to her old political maxims^ wished 
to see the house of Austria weakened by the divisions of 
the empire, which she nccoidingly fomented ; for this rea- 
son It could not be her interest to effect the ruin of the 
house of Bmndenburgh ; and tliciefore she had, no doubt, 
set bounds to the prosecution of her schemes m concert 
with the court of Vienna ; but her designs against Hanover 
amounted to absolute conquest: in pursuance of these, 
she sent an army of one hundred and twenty thousand 
men across the Rhine, insteadi of four-and-twenty thou- 
sand, which she had engaged to furnish by the original 
treaty with the Empress-Queen of Iliingaryi who is said 
to have shared in the spoils of the electorate. The czarina, 
by co-operating with the houses of Bourbon and Austria, 
gratified her personal disgust towards the Prussian mon- 
arch, augmented her finances by considerable subsidies 
from both, and perhaps amused herself with the hope of 
obtaining an esiablishment in the Germ.an empire; but 
whether she wavered in her own sentiments, or her minis- 
try fluctuated between the piomiscs of France and the 
presents of Great Britain, certain it is, her forces had not 
.acted with vigour in Pomerania; .and her general, Apraxin, 
instead of prosecuting his advantage, had retreated imme- 
diately .after the Pnissians miscarried in their attack. He 
was indeed disgraced, and tried for having thus retired 
without orders: but m all probability, this trial was no 
other than a farce acted to amuse llie'other confederates, 
while the Empress of Russia gained time to deliberate 
upon the offers that were made, and determine with 
regard to the advantages or disadvantages that might 
accrue to her from persevering in the engagements which 
she had contracted. As for the Swedes, although they 
had been instigated to hostilities against Prussia by the 
intrigues of France, and flattered with hopes of retrieiing 
Pomerania, they prosecuted the war in such a dispirited 
and ineffectual manner, as plainly proved that either the 
ancient valour of that people was extinct, or that nation 
was not heartily engaged in the quarrel. 

§ XVII. When the Russian general Apraxin letreatcd 
from Pomerania, hlarescbal Tehwald, who commanded 
the Prussians in that country, was left at liberty to turn 
tlieirarms against the Swedes, and accordinglv tlrove them 
before him almost without opposition. By the beginning 

any provisions nrfrrsli vvaler, tlie R.irrison surreiulrrrtl in twelve da\s, on 
capitulation. after having sust.tiued .vbeverc boinb.uilmcnt. 
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of .lanuar)’ they had evacuated all Prussian Pomerania, 
and Lehwald invaded their dominions in his turn. ' lie, 
in a little time, made himself master of all Swedish Po- 
merania, except Stralsund and the isle of Rugen, and pos- 
sessed himself of several magazines which the enemy had 
erected. The Austrian army, after their defeat at Breslaw, 
had retired into Bohemia, where they were cantoned, the 
head-quarters being fixed at Koninsgratz. The King of 
Prussia having cleared all his part of Silesia, except the 
town of Schweidnitz, which he circumscribed with a 
blockade, sent detachments from his army cantoned in the 
neighbourhood of Breslaw, to penetrate into the Austrian 
or southern part of Silesia, where they surprised Troppau 
and Jaggernsdorf, while he himself remained at Breslaw, 
enteitaining his officers with concerts of music. Not that 
he suffered these amusements to divert his attention from 
subjects of greater impoitance. He laid Swedish Pome- 
rania under contribution, and made a fresh demand of five 
hundred thousand crowns from the electorate of Saxony. 
Having received intimation that the Duke of Mecklen- 
burgh was employed in providing magazines for the 
French army, he detached a body of troops into that 
country, who not only secured tlie magazines, but levied 
considerable contributions ; and the Duke retired to Lu- 
beck, attended by the French minister. Tlie states of 
Saxony having proved a little dilatory in obeying his 
Prussian majesty’s injunction, received a second intima- 
tion, importing, that they should levy and deliver, within 
a certain time, eighteen thousand recruits for his army, 
pay into the hands of his commissary one year’s revenue 
of the electorate in .advance ; and Leipsic wais taxed with 
an extraordinary subsidy of eight hundred thousand crowns, 
on pain of military e.xecution. The States were imme- 
diately convoked at Leipsic, in order to deliberate on these 
demands ; and the city being unable to pay such a con- 
.siderable sum. the Prussian troops began to put their 
monarch’s threats in execution. He justified these pro- 
ceedings, by declaring that the enemy had practised the 
same violence and oppression on the territories of his 
allies; but how the practice of his declared enemies, in 
the countries uhich tliey had invaded and subdued in the 
common course of war, should justify him in pillaging 
and oppressing a people, with whom neither he nor his 
allies Mere at war, it is not easy to conceive. As little can 
MO reconcile this conduct to the character of a prince, 
assuming the title of protector of the protesUint religion, 
v.hich IS the established faith among those very Saxons 
mIio Mere subjected to such grievous impositions; impo- 
sitions the more grievous and unmerited, as they had 
never taken any share in the piesent war, but cautiously 
avoided every step that might be construed into provoca- 
tion, since the King of Prussia declared they might depend 
upon Ins protection. 

§ XVIII. Before we proceed to enumerate the events of 
the camjiaign, it may be necessary to inform the reader, 
that the forces brought into the field bv the Empress- 
Queen of Hungary, and the states of the empire, the 
cz.irina, the Kings of France and SM'cden, fell very little 
short of three hundred thousand men ; and all these xvere 
destined to act against the King of Prussia and the Elector 
of Il.anover. In opposition to this formidable confederacy, 
his Piussian majesty Mas, by the subsidy from England, 
the spoils of Saxony, and the revenues of Brandenburgh, 
enabled to maintain an army of one hundred and forty 
thousand men ; while the Elector of Hanover assembled a 
body of sixty thousand men, composed of his own elec- 
toral troops, with the auxiliary mercenaries of Hesse-Cas- 
sel, Buckebourge, Saxegotha, and Brunswick Wolfonbut- 
tel, all of them maintained by the pay of Great Britain. 
At this juncture, indeed, there was no other fund for their 
subsistence, as the countries of Hanover and Hesse M-ere 
[lossessed by the enemy, and in the former the govern- 
ment was entirely changed. 

§ XIX. In the month of December in the preceding 
year, a farmer of the revenues irom Paris arrived at Han- 
over, where he esfiiblished his office, in order to act by 
virtue of powers from one .Tohn Faidy, to whom the 
French king granted the direction, receipt, and adminis- 

I Six dajs after the conventinn was slcnnl .it CI<istrr*Sc\r n, another act 
of acconmiodafion was concluded at lUeiiitnwonlcr., betwetn ihi (^tneinU 


tration of all the duties and revenues of the electorate. 
This director was, by a decree of the council of state, em- 
powered to receive the revenues, not only of Hanover, but 
also of all other countiies that should be subjected to liis 
most christi.an majesty in the course of the Campaign ; to 
remove the receivers who had been employed in any part 
of the direction, receipt, and administration of the duties 
and revenues of Hanover, and appoint others in their 
room. The French king, by the same decree, oidained, 
that all persons who had been intrusted under the preced- 
ing government with titles, papers, accounts, registers, or 
estimates, relating to the administration of the revenue, 
should communicate them to John Faidy, or his attorneys ; 
that the magistrates of the towns, districts, and common- 
alties, as xvell as those who directed the administration of 
particular states and provinces, should deliver to the said 
John Faidy, or his attorneys, tlie produce of six years of 
the duties and levenues belonging to the said towns, dis- 
tricts, .and provinces, reckoning from the first of January 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-one, to- 
gether with an authentic account of the sums they had 
paid during that term to the preceding sovereign, and of 
the charges necessarily incurred. It appears from the 
nature of this decree, which was dated on the eighteenth 
day of October, that immediately after the conventions of 
Closter-Seven and Bremenworden,* the court of Versailles 
had determined to change the government and system of 
the electorate, contrary to an express article of the capitu- 
lation granted to the city of Hanover, when it surrendered 
on the ninth of August; and that the crown of France in- 
tended to take advantage of the cessation of arms, in seiz- 
ing places and provinces which were not yet subdued : for, 
by the decree above mentioned, the administration of 
John Faidy extended to the countries which might here- 
after be conqueied. With what regard to justice, then, 
could the French goiemment charge the Elector of Han- 
over with the infiaction of articles ! or what respect to 
good faith and humanity did the Duke de Richelieu ob- 
serve, m the order issued from Zell, towards the end of 
the ye.ar, importing, that as the treaty made with the 
country of Hanover had been rendered void by the viola- 
tion of the articles signed at Closter-Seven, all the effects 
belonging to the officers, or others, employed in the Hano- 
verian army, should be confiscated for the use of his most 
Christian majesty ? 

§ XX. The Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel being desirous 
of averting a like storm from bis dominions, not only pro- 
mised to renounce all conncMon with the Kings of'Great 
Britain and Prussia, but even solicited the court of France 
to receive him among the number of its dependents ; for, 
on the eighteenth day of October, the minister of the Due 
do Deuxponts delivered at Versailles, in the name of the 
landgrave, the plan of a tieaty founded on the following 
conditions : The landgrave, after having expressed an ai- 
dent desire of attaching himself wholly to Fnince, proposed 
these articles ; That he should enter into no engagement 
against the king and his allies ; and give no assistance, 
directly or indirectly, to the enemies of his majesty and his 
allies : that he should never give his vote, in the general 
or particular assemblies of the empire, against his majesty’s 
interest ; but, on the contrary, employ his interest, jointly 
with France, to quiet the troubles of the ompiie : that, for 
tins end, ins troops, which had served in the Hanoverian 
army, should engage in the service of France, on condition 
that they should not act in the present war against his 
Brit.mnic majesty : that, immediately after the ratification 
of the treaty, his most Christian majesty should restoiethe 
dominions of the landgrave in the same condition they 
were in when subdued by the French forces : that these 
dominions should be exempted from all further contribu- 
tions, either in money, com, forage, wood, or cattle, though 
ahearly imposed on the subjects of Hesse ; and the French 
troops pay for all the provision with which they might be 
supplied ; in which case the landgrave should exact no 
toll for warlike stores, provisions, or other articles of that 
nature, which might jiass through his dominions : that the 
King of Franco should guarantee all his estates, all the 
rights of the house of Hesse-Cassel, particularly the act of 

Sfiorclscn am! Yillomur, relating to the release of prisoners, and some 
otiici points omitted m the ronxention. 
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.is.iiriiiff ■■lU’iK (1 Iiv 111- 'Oil, tlie licrpflit.irv jirince, «it!i re- 
C irrl 1(1 n Iiirion ; ii-e liis interest miiIi the empcrorimt] the 
( iiiiire— -(UK CM, tli it tn coii-idenition of the immen'e lo-s> - 
.111(1 (l.iina'ics Ills most 'trene hiu'liness had siifTcrcd sinrc 
the rrciich iinadcd hi' country, and of the pre.it 'uni' he 
'hoiild lose with IstiLd.ind in arrears and subsidies h% this 
accoinmodation, he miplit he excused from furnislnnp his 
coiitiii'pciit to the army of the empire, .as well as from pa\- 
iiip the Koman months printed by the diet of the empire; 
and if, in resentment of this con%-ention, the stales ol Ins 
serene liiphiie— should he attacked, his most Christian nia- 
lesty .should afiord the mo't speedy and effectual succouis. 
’These propo-als will speak for themsehes to the reader's 
apprehension; and if he he not blinded hv the darkest 
mists of prejudice, exhibit a clear and distinct idei of a 
pemiiiie German ally. The Laiidpiave of Ilessc-Cassel 
liad been fed with the pood tliiiips of I'.npland, even in 
tune of peace, when his friendship could not avail, nor his 
aversion prejudice, the intere-ts of Great Britain : but he 
svas letamed in that season of traiupiillity as a friend, on 
whose services the most implicit dependence might be 
jilaced in any future storm or commotion. IIow far he 
merited tins confidence and favour might have been de- 
termined by reflecting on his conduct during the former 
war: in the course of which liis troops were hired to the 
Kiiiig of Great Britain and liis enemies alternately, as the 
scale of convenience happened to preponderate. Since the 
commencement of the present troubles, he liad acted as a 
mercenary to Great Britain, although he was a iinncipai 
in the dispute, and stood connected with her designs by 
solemn treaty, as well as by all the ties of gratitude and ho- 
nour : but now that the cause of Hanover seemed to be 
oil tlie decline, and his own dominions had suffered by the 
fate of the war, he not only appeared willing to abandon 
hts benefactor and ally, but even sued to be enlisted in the 
service of his adversary. This intended defection was, 
however, pretented by a sudden turn of fortune, which he 
could not [lossibly foresee; and Ins troops continued to 
act in conjunction with the Hanoverians. 

§ XXI. The Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel was not singu- 
lar in making such advances to the French monarch. The 
Duke of Brunswick, still more nearly connected with the 
King of Great Britain, used such uncommon expedition 
in detaching himself from the tottering fortune of Hanover, 
that in ten days after the convention of Closter-Seven he 
had concluded a treaty with the courts of Vienna and Ver- 
sailles I so that the negociation must have been begun be- 
fore that convention took place. On the twentieth day of 
September Ins minister at Vienna, by virtue of full powers 
from the Duke of Brunswick, accepted and signed the 
conditions whicli the French king and Ins Austrian ativ 
thought proper to impose. These imported, That his most 
Christian majesty should keen [lossession of the cities of 
Brunswick and fVolfenbuttei during the war, and make 
use of the artillery, arms, and military stores deposited in 
their arsenals : that the duke’s forces, on their return from 
the camp of the Duke of Cumberland, should be disband- 
ed and disarmed ; and take an oath, tliat they should not, 

k Tifinsl.ttum of (lie letter by (lie Duke of Drunswick (o Ins 

brulher PriuLc leiOmnnii . 

Silt, 

“ I Veil to <loulit (h.it the Situation in wliltli we stand at 

present, with re>pect tn each other, cixts > on rtbuntl,inci* of uneasiness’ 
nor uill 3 011 jfouht tint it izivts nn equal concern , indeed, it afllicts me 
criMly iMcanuhib, I could never, my dearest brother, have believed 
that 3011 would 1)0 the person who shoiilil rari> awa\ from me 013’ eldest 
son. I am exceediuffl; mortihed to find myself under the han! necessity 
ot ttllio;; 30U. that Hus step is contrary to the law ot nations, and the con- 
sHtution or the empire, and that, H 30U persist in it. 3011 will discraie 
sour family, .ind firm:; a stam upon sour country, wtnch sou pretend to 
ser\e. i he hereditary prince, niy son, was at llamburah b\ my ortUrs. 
.mil 30U lM\e earned him to Stade. Couhl he distrust his uncle, an uncle 
wtio fiath done so much honour to his family ’ Couhi fie believe that hi;* 
uncle woultl deprive him ot liberty, a Iilniti iipNer refused to the lowest 
ofjicir' 1 onleiedhimto make a tour to Holland could not the lowest 
olhter has e done as much ' I^t us suppose for a innnient, that mv ir«oi>s 
.itiiimir \\hiMn he served, were to base staitl with the lIano\en.»ns, would 
It nor ha^e been still m riu’ power to c'lsc* an nfheer lea»eof .disence, or 
^ leave to resiRu his commission^ am! would 30U hinder 3007 brother, 
tile hf at! of \onr Janiil3*, and of such a family as ours, to exercise (his riqht 
with to a son, who is the fieierlitar.v piince. of whose rtshls .«ni 

prcrosativpi 30U cannot f» icunraol ^ It 'is impossihlr 30U could b.i\e 
» »)titc'i\(d stK ii rlejiiius, w iiiioiil tilt* succ’» stinns of others. ' f Iiom* who did 
stiqijest them have trampled on ffie nghts of iiatnie. of iiatinus, .mil of the 
pniues of Geriu.tin , tfie> have iniluceil v on to add tf> all tliise the m'»<;t 
* Miei insult on a lirotfier w horn 3 on lov e, and w ho .d w av lov ed x nu willi 
the w.iimest .ificitioii. Would 3011 liavovoui iirollifrl.iv bis just cniii 
(d lints a.:.iinsi 3011 heftire the whole empnc, and all I nrope' Are not 
sour (iroctcdiUn’s witliout example' What tj Gennanj become' NMiatarc 


iliiriti'g the present ivar. scnc agnmsl the king or hts nllir- ; 
tint the duke ihoiild 1 e pcrmittid t(j m.aiuum ii h.vit.ilion 
ol fool, and two Mpi.ulroii' of lior-c, for the guard of hts 
licrson ;md ca'llc' ; hut the rcgul.itioii' m.ide In Marc- 
iclial Itichelieii and the mlciidaiit of hi- iiriin -hoiild 'iili- 
si-t on their prc'cnl footing : that the duke 'lioukl fiiriii-li 
his contingent in money and troops, agree.ibli to the laws 
of the empire : that his force- should immeiiiateh inin 
tho'c whicIi the Germanic body had a"emblcil ; and that 
he should order In' mini-tcr at Balisbon to lole conform- 
ably to the rc-oliilions of the diet, approved and confirmed 
by the emperor. Jn coii'ulcration ol all ihc-e concessions, 
the duke was restored to the faiour of the French king, 
who graciously iiromistd that neither his icicnues nor liis 
treasure slioultl be touched, nor the admuii'tr.Uioii of ju'- 
tice invaded : and that nothing further should be demand- 
ed, but winter-quarters for the regiments which should 
pass that season m the country of Brunswick. How 'cru- 
pulously soei'er the duke might liaie intended to ohsene 
the articles of this treaty, hts intentions were frii-trated hv 
the conduct of hts brother Prince Ferdinand, wlio, being 
invested with the command of the Hanoverian army, and 
ordered to resume the operations of war ii'gaiiist the eneini, 
detained the troops of Brunswick, as well as hts nephew 
the hereditary prince, notwithstanding tlie treaty which his 
brother liad signed, and the injunctions which he had laid 
upon his son to quit the army, and make a tour to Holland. 
The duke wrote an exposlulatory letter to Prince Ferdi- 
nand, pathetically complaining that he had seduced hts 
troops, decoyed his son, and disgraced Ins family ; insisting 
upon the prince’s jiursuing his journey, as well a- u])on the 
return of the troops ; and threatemngj in cii'c of iion-com- 
pliance, to use otlier means that should he more ell’cctual.'' 
Notwithstanding this warm remonstrance, Prince I'crdmand 
adheied to his plan. He detained the troops and the here- 
ditary prince, who, being fond of the service, m a little 
time signalized himself by very extraordinary acts of bra- 
very and conduct ; and means were found to reconcile lus 
father to measures that expressly contradicted lus engage- 
ments with the courts of Vienna and Ver-atlles. 

§ XXII. The defeat of the French army at Rosbach, 
and the retreat of the Russians from Pometania, had en- 
tirely changed the face of afl'.urs tn the empire. The Frcncit 
king was soon obliged to abandon liis conquests on that 
side of the Rhine, and hts threats sounded no longer terri- 
ble m the ears of the Hanoverian and Prussian allies. As 
little formidable were the denu.jcialtotis of the emperor, 
who had, by a decree of tlie Aulic council, commumcatod 
to the diet ceitain mandates, issued m the month of August 
111 the preceding year, on pain of the ban oi the empire, 
with avocatory letters annexed, ag.amst the King of Great 
Britain, Elector of Hanover, and the other princes acting iii 
concert with the King of Prussia. Tlie French court like- 
wise published a virulent memorial, after tlie convention 
of Closter-Seven had been violated, and set aside, drawing 
an invidious parallel between the conduct of the Ftencli 
king and the proceedings of his Britannic niajeslv ; in 
which tiic latter is taxcd'with breach of faith, aiid almost 

i(s pnnecs become, anti oiir bouse m particular' Is it the mlereM of ibe 
tun kinqs. (he c.ui<te ut 3 our t oiinlrv , iiiiH m3 c.uise, tliat von pu tend to 
support ' 1 repeat it, brotlu 1 , tliat this desisn could not Imv'c Ih » n Iratntd 
b3*30M I «»saiii conunaml 103 son to pursue bis jouriit'3 , .in>l [ t.uiuut 
conceive 30U will Ki\e the It.isl obstruction , if3oii slinuhl, (winch 1 pr.u 
Goil.'iveit.) I solemnly declare that I will not be consti.mied hv such tut t- 
sure5,nor sli.vll 1 ever torj:el what I out to m>selt. As lomv troops, \ou 
inav «iee ulial \ have urilteu on tliat heat! to the TIaunverian miniMrv. 
Ihe Duke ot Cumbcrlaml, by tlie tonvenlion ot ClosTer-'*evtn, dismissed 
them, and sent them home ; the said inimslrv paveine notice of tliiscniivi u 
turn, as a (reaf3 by which I was bound, flip march of the troops was set 
lied , ami an incident happening', they halteil that obstacle httni; removed. 
the3 were to have continued their inarch, 1 he court ot llanovi r u ill lie no 
longer bound I13 (be convention, while J not onb atcepted Hon their word, 
but have also, in contormity with their instiuctions, ni,iocialed at Vti- 
sailles.and at Vienna Atltr all these steps, tlic> would have me contia' 
diet myselt, break ni3 word, ami enlireb rum my estate, as well as mv 
honour. Did 30U ever know 3 our hrothci guiltv of stich things " J me it 
IS, I have, as 3011 sa3’, sacrificed m3 all, or rather, I have been saenficttf. 

'i I1C011I3 thing lett me is m3* boimur , and, in Ibe uii1mi>P 3' contr.tst of oui 
situations. I tament liotli 3nu ami mysell, tliat it should be tioin 3011,111% 
ilear brother, I should receive the tniel advice to pve up inj honoui. I 
cannot listen to it , 1 cannot recede Irom iny pionuse. I\l3 troopa, tlnri 
tore, must return home, ngncahb to what the Duke of Cuniherland ami 
Ihe II.mo\crian Tntnistr3 stipulated withiegard (o me tn the slnmgest 
mauiirr. 1 am afraid that the tnie circumstances ot Ihings .irt (oimaled 
from 3011. Isot to detain 30ur express loo h»m:, I shrill send 3011. |i\ the 
(Hist, enpit'S ot ,tH I have written to the Hanoverian imiiislr3'. It v\iJ| m \ e 
3niir>innest heart to riad it. I am, with a heart almost broken, set toll ot 
lindernos lor30u, your, ^:c. 

“ lllackinbouig, fJov.C?, 1757 .” 
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every meanness that could stain the character of a monarch. 
In answer to the emperor’s decree and this virulent charge, 
Baron Gimmingin, the electoral minister of Brunswick 
Lunenboure:, presented to the diet, in November, a long 
memorial, recapitulating the important services his sove- 
reign had done to the house of Austria, and the ungrateful 
returns he had reaped, in the queen’s refusing to assist him, 
when his dominions were threatened with an invasion. He 
enumerated many instances in which she had assisted, en- 
couraged, and even joined the enemies of the electorate, 
in contempt of her former encouragements, and directly 
contrary to the constitution of the empire. He refuted 
every article of the charge which the French court had 
biouglit against him in their virulent libel, retorted the im- 
putations of perfidy and ambition, and, with respect to 
Fiance, justified every particular of his own conduct. 

§ XXIII. While the French and Hanoverian armies 
remained in their winter-quarters, the former at Zell, and 
the latter at Lunenbourg, divers petty enterprises were ex- 
ecuted by detachments with various success. The Flano- 
verian General Juncheim, having taken post at Halberstadt 
and Quedlimbourg, from whence he made excursions even 
to the gates of Brunswick, and kept the French army in 
continual alarm, was visited by a large body of the enemy, 
who compelled him to retire to Achersleben, committed 
great excesses in the town of Halberstadt and its neigh- 
bourhood, and cairied off hostages for the payment of con- 
tributions. General Ilardenbeig, another Hanoverian 
officer, having dislodged the French detachments that oc- 
cupied Burgh, Vogelsack, and Ritterliude, and cleared the 
whole territory of Bremen, in the month of .Taniiary the 
Duke de Broglio assembled a considerable corps of troops 
that were cantoned at Ottersburg, Rothenburgh, and the 
adjacent country, and advancing to Bremen, demanded 
admittance, threatening tliat, in case of a refusal, he would 
have recouise to extiemities, and punish the inhabitants 
severely, should they make the least opposition. When 
tlieir deputies waited upon him, to desire a short time for 
deliberation, he answered, “ Not a moment — the Duke de 
Richelieu’s ordcis are peremptory, and admit of no delay.” 
He accordingly ordered the cannon to adyance; the wall 
was scaled, and the gates would have been forced open 
had not the magistrates, at the earnest importunity of the 
jieople, resolved to comply with the demand. A second 
deputation was immediately despatched to the Duke de 
Broglio, signifying their compliance ; and the gates being 
opened he marched into the city at midnight, after having 
piomised upon Ins honour that no attempt should be made 
to the prejudice of its rights and prerogatives, and no out- 
rage oflered to the privileges of the regency, to the libertv, 
religion, and commerce of the inhabitants. This conquest, 
however, was of short duration. Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick being joined by a body of Prussian horse, under 
the command of Prince George of Holstein Gottorp, the 
whole army was put in motion, and advanced to the coun- 
try of Bremen about the middle of February. The enemy 
were dislodged from Rothenburg, Ottersburg, and Verden, 
and they abandoned the city of Bremen at the approach 
of the Hanoi erian general, who took possession of it with- 
out opposition. 

§ XXIV. By this time the court of Versailles, being 
dissatisfied with the conduct of the Duke de Richelieu, 
had recalled that general from Germany, where his place 
was supplied bv the Count de Clermont, to the general 
satisfaction of the army, as well as the joy of the Hano- 
verian subjects, among whom Richelieu had committed 
many flagrant and inhuman acts of rapine and oppression. 
The new commander found his master’s forces reduced to 
a deplorable condition, by the accidents of war, and dis- 
tempers arising from hard duty, severe weather, and the 
want of necessaries. As he could not pretend, with such 
a wretched remnant, to oppose the designs of Prince Fer- 
dinand m the field, or even maintain the footing which his 
predecessor had gained, he found himself under the ne- 
cessity of retiring with all possible expedition towards the 
Rhine. As the allies advanced, his troops retreated from 
their distant quarters with such precipitation, as to leave 
behind all their sick, together with a great part of their 
baggage and artillery, besides a great number of officers 
and soldiers, that fell into the hands of those parties by 


whom they were pursued. The inhabitants of Hanover, 
perceiving the French intended to abandon that city, were 
overwhelmed with the fear of being subjected to every 
species of violence and abuse : but their apprehensions 
Were happily disappointed by the honour and integrity of 
the Duke de Randan, the French governor, who not only 
took effectual measures for restraining the soldiers within 
the bounds of the most rigid discipline and moderation, 
but likewise exhibited a noble proof of generosity, almost 
without example. Instead of destroving his magazine of 
provisions, according to the usual practice of war, he or- 
dered the whole to be either sold at a low price, or distri- 
buted among the poor of the city, who had been long ex- 
posed to the horrors of famine; an act of godlike humanity, 
which ought to dignify the character of that worthy noble- 
man above all the titles that military fame can deserve, or 
aibitrary monarchs bestow. The regency of Hanover 
weie so deeply impressed with a sense of his heroic beha- 
viour on this occasion, that they gratefully acknowledged 
It, m a letter of thanks to him and the Count de Clermont; 
and on the day of solemn thanksgiving to Heaven, for their 
being delivered from their enemies, the clergy, in their 
sermons, did not fail to celebrate and extol the charily and 
benevolenceof the Duke de Randan. Such glorious testimo- 
nies, even from enemies, must have afforded the most exqui- 
site pleasure to a mind endued with sensibility ; and this no 
doubt may be termed one of the fairest triumphs of humanity. 

§ XXV. Tlie two gr.and divisions of the French army, 
qiiaitered at Zell and Hanover, letired in good order to 
Hamelen, where thev collected all their troops, except those 
that were left in Iloya, and about four thousand men 
placed m garrison at Minden, to retard the operations of 
the combined army. Towards the latter end of February, 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, having received intelli- 
gence that the Count de Chabot was posted with a con- 
siderable body of troops at Iloya, upon the Weser, de- 
tached the hereditary prince oi Brunswick, with four 
battalions, and some light troops and dragoons, to dislodge 
them from that neighbourhood. This enterprise was exe- 
cuted with the utmost intrepidity. The heieditary prince 
passed the Weser at Bremen with part of his detachment, 
while the rest adyanced on this side of the river ; and the 
enemy, being attacked in front and rear, weie in a little 
time forced, and thrown into confusion. 'The bridge being 
abandoned, and near seven hundred men taken prisoners, 
the Count de Chabot threw himself, with two battalions, 
into the castle, where he icsolved to support himself, in 
hope of being relieved. The regiment of Bretagne, and 
some detachments of dragoons, were actually on the march 
to his assistance. The hereditary prince being made ac- 
quainted with this circumstance, being also destitute of 
heavy artillery to besiege the place m form, and taking it 
for granted he should not be able to maintain the jiost 
after it might be taken, he listened to the terms of the capi- 
tulation proposed by the French general, whose garrison 
was suffered to march out with the honours of war; but 
their cannon, stores, and ammunition, were surrendered to 
the victor. Tins was the first exploit of the heieditary 
prince, whose valour and activity, on many suhseqneiit 
occasions, shone with distinguished lustre. He had no 
sooner reduced Hoya, than he marched to the attack of 
Mmden, which he invested on the fifth day of March, and 
on the fourteenth the garrison surrendered at discretion. 
After the reduction of this city the combined army ad- 
vanced towards Hamelen, where the French general had 
established Ins head-quarters : but he abandoned them at 
the approach of tlie allies, and leaving behind all Ins sick 
and wounded, with part of his magazines, retired without 
hailing to Paderborn, and from thence to the Rhine, re- 
calling in his march the troops that were in Embden, Cas- 
sel, and the landgraviate of Hesse, all which places were 
now evacuated. They weie terribly harassed in their 
retreat by the Pmssian hussars, and a body of light 
liorse, distinguished by the name of Hanoverian hunters, 
who took a gieat number of prisoners, together with many 
baggage-waggons, and some artillery. Such was the pre- 
cipitation of the enemy’s retreat, that they could not find 
time to destroy all their magazines of provision and forage ; 
and even forgot to call in the garrison of Vechte, a small 
fortress in the neighbourhood of Diepholt, who were made 
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pnsoners of war, and here was found a complete train of 
battennf' cannon and mortars. Tlie Count de Clermont, 
having reached the banks of the Rhine, distributed his 
forces into quarters of cantonment in ^Vesel and the ad- 
joining country, while Prince Ferdinand cantoned the 
allied army in the bishopric of Munster ; here, however, 
lie did not long remain inactive. In the latter end of 
May he ordered a detacliment to pass the Rhine at Duys- 
bourg, under the command of Colonel Scheither, wlio 
executed liis order without loss, defeated three battalions 
of the enemy, and took five pieces of cannon. In the 
lieginning of June, the whole army passed the Uhine, on 
a bridge constructed for the occasion, defeated a body of 
French cavalry, and obtained divers other advantages in 
their march towards Wesel. Kaisersworth was surprised, 
the greater part of the garrison either killed or taken, and 
Prince Ferdinand began to make preparations for the siege 
of Dusseldorp. In the meantime the Count de Clermont, 
being unable to stop the rapidity of Ins progress, vias 
obliged to secure his troops with strong intrenchments, 
until he should be properly reinforced. 

§ XXVI. Tlie court of Versailles, though equally mor- 
tified and confounded at the turn of their affairs in Ger- 
many, did not sit tamely and behold this reverse ; but 
exerted their usual spirit and expedition in retrieving the 
losses they liad sustained. Tliey assembled a body of 
troops at Hanau, under the direction of the Prince de 
Soubise, who, it was said, had received orders to penetrate, 
by the way of Donawert, Ingoldstadt, and Arnberg, into 
Bohemia. In the meantime, reinforcements daily arrived 
in the camp of the Count de Clermont ; and, as repeated 
complaints had been made of the want of discipline and 
subordination in that army, measures were taken for re- 
forming the troops by severity and example. The Mare- 
schal Duke de Belleisle, who now acted as secretary at 
war with uncommon ability, wrote a letter directed to all 
tlie colonels of infantry, threatening them, in the king’s 
name, with the loss of their regiments, should they con- 
nive any longer at the scandalous practice of buying com- 
missions ; an abuse which had crept into the service under 
various pretexts, to the discouragement of merit, the relax- 
ation of discmline, and the total extinction of laudable 
emulation. The Prince of Clermont having quitted his 
strong camp at Rhinefeldt, retired to Nuys, a little higher 
up the river, and detaclied a considerable corps, under the 
command of the Count de St. Germain, to take post at 
Crevelt, situated in the plain between his army and the 
camp of the allies, which fronted the town of Meuis : after 
several motions on both sides. Prince Ferdinand resolved 
to attack the enemy, and forthwith made a disposition for 
this purpose. He assigned the command of the whole 
left wing, consisting of eighteen battalions and twentv- 
eight squadrons, to Lieutenant-General Sporcken ; the 
conduct of the right wing, composed of sixteen battalions 
and fourteen squadrons, was intrusted to the hereditary 
prince and Major-General AVangenheim ; the squadrons, 
with the addition of two regiments of Prussian dragoons, 
were under the immediate direction of the Prince of 
Holstein, while the hereditary prince commanded the in- 
fantry. The light troops, consisting of five squadrons of 
hussars, were divided between the Prince of Holstein and 
Lieutenant-General Sporcken. Major Luckner’s squad- 
ion, together with Scheither’s corps, were ordered to ob- 
serve the flank of the enemy’s right, and with this view 
were jiosted in the village of Papendeiek ; and a battalion 
of the troops of Wolfenbuttel were left in the town of 
Hulste, to cover the rear of the army. Prince Ferdinand’s 
design was to attack the enemy on their left flank ; but the 
execution was rendered extremely difficult by the woods 
and ditches that embarrassed the route, and the numerous 
ditches that intersected this part of the country. On the 
twenty-third day of June, at four in the morning, the army 
began to move ; the right advancing in two columns as far 
as St. Anthony, and the left marching up within half a 
league of Crevelt. Tlie prince, having viewed the position 
of the enemy from the steeple of St. Anthony, procured 
guides, and having received all the necessary hints of in- 


formation, proceeded to the right, in order to chaige the 
enemy’s left flank by the villages of orst and i^irath ; 
blit, in order to divide their attention, and keep them m 
suspense with respect to the nature of his nriiicipal attack, 
he directed the Generals Sporcken and Oberg to advance 
a*^inst tljenfi by the way of Crevelt and St, AnthonVj and, 
in particular, to make the most of their artillery, that, 
beinff employed at three different places at once, they 
mmlit be prevented from sending any reinforcement to the 
left, where the chief attack was intended. These precau- 
tions being taken. Prince Ferdinand, putting himself at 
the head of the grenadiers of the right wmg, continued his 
march in two columns to the village of Anratn, where he 
fell in with an advanced party of tlie Irench, winch, after 
a few discharges of musketry, letired to their camp and 
pave the alarm. In the meantime, both armies were 
drawn up in order of battle the troops of the allies in the 
plain between the villages of Anrath and M illich, opposite 
to the French forces, whose left was covered with a wood. 
The action began about one in the afternoon, with a severe 
cannonading on the part of Piince Ferdinand, which, 
though well supported, proved ineffectual in drawing the 
enemy from their cover ; he, therefore, determined to dis- 
lodge them from the wood by dint of small arms. The 
hereditary prince immediately advanced witli the whole 
front, and a very obstinate action ensued. J\Ieanwhile, 
the cavalry on the right m vam attempted to penetrate the 
wood on the other side, where the enemy had raised two 
batteries, which were sustained by forty squadrons of horse. 
After a terrible fire had been maintained on both sides, 
till five in the afternoon, the grenadiers forced the intrench- 
ments in the wood, which were lined by the French in- 
fantry. These giving way, abandoned the wood in the 
utmost disorder; but the pursuit was checked bv the con- 
duct and resolution of the enemy’s cavalry, which, not- 
Withstanding a dreadful fire from the artillery of the allies, 
maintained their ground, and covered the foot in their 
retreat to Nuys. Tlie success of the day was, in a good 
measure, owing to the artillery on the left and in the cen- 
tre, with which the Generals Sporcken and Oberg had done 
great execution, and employed the attention of the enemy 
on that side, while Prince Ferdinand prosecuted his attack 
on the other quarter. It must be owned, however, that 
their right wing and centre retired in great order to Nuys, 
though the left was defeated, with the loss of some stand- 
ards, colours, and pieces of cannon, and six thousand men 
killed, wounded, or taken prisoners.’ This victory, how-, 
ever, whicli cost the allies about fifteen hundred men, was 
not at all decisive in its consequences; and, indeed, the 
plan seemed only calculated to display the enterprising 
genius of the Hanoverian general. True it is, the French 
army took refuge under the cannon of Cologn, where they 
remained, without hazarding any step for the relief of 
Dusseldorp, which Prince Ferdinand immediately in- 
vested, and in a few days reduced, the garrison being 
allowed to march out with the honours of war, on condi- 
tion that they should not, for the space of one year, carry 
arms aaainst the allies. 

§ XXVII. It was at this period that Count de Clermont 
resigned his command, which was conferred upon M. de 
Contades, and the Flench array was considerably rein- 
forced. He even threatened to attack Prince Ferdinand 
in his turn, and made some motions with that design, but 
vras prevented by the little river Erff, behind which the 
prince resolved to lie quiet, until he should be joined by 
the body of British troops under the command of the Duke 
of Marlborough, the first division of which had just landed 
at Embden. He flattered himself that the Prince of 
Ysembourg, at the head of the Hessian troops, would find 
employment for the Prince de Soubise, who had marched 
from Hanau, with a design to penetrate into the land- 
graviate of Ilesse-Cassel ; his vanguard had been already 
surprised and defeated by the militia of the country : and 
the Prince of Ysembourg was at the head of a considerable 
body of regular forces, assembled to opjiose his further 
progress. Prince Ferdinand, therefore, hoped that the 
operations of the French general would be eftectually 


1 Among the French officers who lost their lives in thisencas'ement, yas 
the Count de Gisors, only son of the hlareschal Puke de Belleisle, and last 
hope of that illustrious family, a young nobleman of extraordinary accom- 


plishments, who finished a short life of honour in the embrace of military 
clory. and tell gallantly fightim: at the head of Ins own legiment, to tlie 
inexpressible grief of his aged father, and the universal regret or his country. 
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impeded, until lie liimself, beinj; joined by the British 
troop, should be in a condition to pass the Meuse, trans- 
fer tlie sent of war into the enemy’s country, thus make a 
diversion from the Rhine, and perhaps oblige the Prince 
de Soubise to come to the assistance of tlie principal 
French army, commanded by M. de Contndes. He had 
formed a plan wliicli would have answered these purposes 
efiectually, and, in execution of it, marched to Ruremond 
on the IMaese, when his measures wore totally disconcerted 
by a variety of incidents which he could not foresee. The 
Prince of Ysemhourg was, on the twenty-thiid day of 
July, defeated at Sangarshausen by the Duke de Broglio, 
whom the Prince de Soubise had detached against him 
with a number of troops greatly superior to that which the 
Hessian general commanded. Tlie Duke de Broglio, who 
commanded the corps that formed the vanguard of Soii- 
bise’s army, having learned at Cassel, that the Hessian 
troops, under the Prince of Ysembourg, were letinng 
towards IMunden, he advanced, on the twenty-third of 
July, with a body of eight thousand men, to the village of 
Sangarshausen, where he found them drawn up in order of 
battle, and fortliwitli made a disposition for the attack. At 
first his cavalry were repulsed by the Hessian liorse, 
which chaiged the French infiintry, and were broke in 
their turn. The Hessians, though greatly inferior in num- 
ber to the enemy, made a very obstinale resistance, by 
favour of a rook in the Fulde that covered their right, and 
a wood by which their left was secured. The dispute was 
so obstinate, that the enemy’s left was obliged to give 
giound ; but the Duke de Broglio oideriiig a Iresh corps 
to advance, changed the fortune of the daj. The Hessians, 
overpowered by numbers, gave way; part plunged into 
the liver, where many iierished, and part threw themselves 
into the wood, through which they escaped from the pur- 
suit of the hussars, who took above two hundred soldiers 
and fifty officers, including the Count de Canitz, who was 
second in command. They likewise found on the field of 
battle seven pieces of cannon, and eight at Munden : but 
the carnage was pretty considerable, and nearly equal on 
both sides. The number of the killed and woiinacd, on 
the side of the French, e.xceeded two thousand ; the loss 
of the Hessians was not so great. The Prince of Ysom- 
bourg, having collected the remains of his little armv, took 
jiost at Eimbeck, where he soon was reinforced, and found 
himself at the head of twelve thousand men : but, in con- 
sequence of this advantage, the enemy became masters of 
the Weser, and opened to themselves a free passage into 
Westphalia. 

§ XXVIII. The progress of Prince Ferdinand upon the 
Maese had been retarded by a long succession ot heavy 
rams, which broke up the roads, and rendered the country 
impassable; and now the certain information of this 
unlucky check left him no alternative but a battle or a re- 
treat across the Rhine ; the first was carefully avoided by 
the enemy ; the latter resolution, therefore, he (ound him- 
self under a necessity to embrace. In Ins present position 
he was hampered by the French army on one wing, on the 
other by the fortress of Guoldres, the garrison of which 
had been lately reinforced, as well as by divers otlicr posts, 
capable of obstructing the convoys and subsistence of the 
combined army : besides, he had reason to apprehend, 
that the Prince do Soubise would endeavour to Intercept 
the British troops in their march from Embden. Induced 
by these considerations, he determined to repass the Rhine, 
after h.aving offered battle to the enemy, and made several 
motions for that purpose. Finding them averse to an en- 
gagement, he made his dispositions for forcing the strong 
pass of W'aclitendonck, an island surrounded by the Niers, 
of very difficult approach, and situated exactly in Ins route 
to the Rhine. This service was performed by the heredi- 
tary Prince of Brunswick, who, perceiving the enemy had 
drawn up the bridge, laished into the river at the head of 
his grenadiers, who drove them away with their bayonets, 
and cleared the bridges for the passage of the army towards 
Rhinebergen. At this place Prince Ferdinand received 
intelligence, that M. de Chevert, reputed one of the best 
officers in the French service, had passed the Lippe with 
fourteen battalions and several squadrons, to join the gar- 
rison of Wesel, and fall upon Lieutenant-General Imhoff, 
who commanded a detached corps of the combined army 


at Meer, that he might be at hand to guard the bridge 
which the prince bad tliiown over the Rhine at Rees. Ills 
serene highness was extremely desirous of sending suc- 
cours to General Imhoff; but the tioops were too much 
fatigued to begin another march before moining; and the 
Rhine had overflowed its banks in such a manner as to 
render the bridge at Rees impassable, so that M. Imhoff 
was left to the resources of his owm conduct and the 
bravery of his troops, consisting of six battalions and four 
squadrons, already weakened by the absence of different 
detachments. This general having received advice, on the 
fourth of August, that the enemy intended to pass the 
Lippe the same evening with a considerable tr.ain of artil- 
lery, in order to burn the bridge at Rees, decamped with 
a view to cover this place, and join two battalions w'hicli 
had passed the Rhine in boats, under the command of 
Geneial Zastrow, who reinforced him accordingly; but 
the enemy not appearing, he concluded the information 
was false, and resolved to resume his advantageous post at 
Meer. Of this he had no sooner lepossessed himself, than 
his advanced guards were engaged with the enemy, wlio 
marched to the attack from Wesel, under the command of 
Lieutenant-General de Cheveit, consisting of the whole 
corps intended for the siege of Diisseldorp. Imhoff 's front 
was covered by coppices and ditches, there being a using 
ground on his right, from whence he could plainly discern 
the whole force that advanced against him, together witli 
the manner of their approach. Perceiving them engaged 
in that difficult ground, he posted one regiment in a cop- 
incc, with orders to fall U])on the left flank of the enemy, 
which appealed quite uncovered ; and ns soon as their file 
began, advanced with the lest of his forces to attack them 
m front. The bayonet was used on this occasion, and the 
charge given with such impetuosity and resolution, that, 
aftci a short resistance, the enemy fell into confusion, and 
fled towards Wesel, leaving on the spot eleven pieces of 
cannon, with a great numjior of waggons and othercairiages : 
besides the killed and wounded, who ainounied to a 
pretty considerable number, the victor took three hundred 
and fifty-four prisoners, including eleven officers ; whereas, 
on his part, the victory was pui chased at a very stnall 
expense 

§ XX IX. 1 mmediately after this action. General Wangen- 
heim passed the Rhine with several sqiiadions and bat- 
talions, to reinforce General Imhoff, and to enable him to 
prosecute the advantage he had gained, while Prince Fer- 
dinand marched with the rest of the army to Santen : fiom 
whence he proceeded to Rhineberg, where he intended to 
pass; but the river had overflowed to such a degree, that 
here, as well .as at Rees, the shore was inaccessible; so 
that he found it necessary to march further down the 
river, and lay a bridge at Gtiethuyzen. The enemy had 
contrived four vessels for the destruction of this bridge; 
but they were all taken before they could put the design 
into execution, and the whole army passecl on the tenth 
day of August, without any loss or further interruption. 
At the same time the prince withdrew bis garrison fiom 
Dusseldorp, of which the French immediately took pos- 
session. Immediately after his passage he received a letter 
from the Duke of Marlborough, acquainting him that the 
British troops had arrived at Lingen, in llie.r loiite to 
Coesfeldt; to which place General Imhoff was sent to 
receive them, with a strong detachment. Notwithstanding 
this junction, the two armies on the Rhine were so equally 
matched, that no stroke of importance was struck on 
cither side during the remaining pint of the campaign. 
M. de Coniades, seeing no prospect of obtaining the least 
advantage over Prince Ferdinand, detached Prince Xaverius 
of Saxony with a strong reinforcement to the Prince de 
Soubise, who had taken possession of Gottengen, and 
seemed determined to attack the Prince of Ysembourg at 
Eimbeck. That this officer might be able to give him a 
proper reception, Fritice Ferdinand detached General 
Oberg with ten thousand men to Lipstadt, from whence, 
should occasion require, they might continue their march, 
and join the Hessians. The whole body, when thus rein- 
forced, did not exceed twenty thousand men, of whom 
General Oberg now assumed the command : whereas the 
troops of Soubise were increased to the number of thirty 
thousand. The allies had taken post upon the river Fulde 
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at Satulershaiisen, wliere tliey hoped tlie French would 
attack them ; but the desisrn of Soubise was first to dis- 
lodge them from that advantageous situation. Witli this 
view, he made a motion, as if he had intended to turn the 
camp of the allies by the road of Munden. In order to 
prevent the execution of this supposed design, General 
Oberc decamped on the tenth of October, and, passing by 
the village of Landwernhagen, advanced towarus Lutten- 
bei", where, understanding the enemy were at liis heels, 
he iorthwitli formed his troops in order of battle, liis right 
to the Fulde, and his left extending to a thicket upon an 
eminence, where he planted five field-pieces. The cavalry 
supjiorted the wings in a third line, the village of Lutten- 
berg was in the rear, and four pieces of cannon were mount- 
ed on a rising ground that flanked this village. The French 
having hkeivise passed Landwernhagen, posted their left 
towards the Fulde, their right extending far beyond flie 
left of tlie allies, and their front being strengthened with 
above thirty pieces of cannon. At four in the afternoon 
the enemy began the battle with a severe cannonading, and 
at the same time the first line of their infantry attacked 
Major-General Zastrow, who was posted on the left wing 
of the allies. Tins body of the Fiench uas repulsed; 
but in the same moment, a constdcrablc line of cavalry 
advancing, charged the allies in front and flank. These 
were supported by a fresh body of infantry with cannon, 
which, after a uaim dispute, obliged the confederates to 
give way : and General Oberg, in order to prevent a total 
defeat, made a disposition for a retreat, which was per- 
formed in tolerable order ; not but that he siifi'ered greatlv, 
in passing through a defile, from the fire of the enetin’s 
cannon, which was brought un and managed under the 
dtreetton of the Duke de Broglio. Having mardicd 
through IMunden, by midnight, the retiring army lay till 
morning under arms tn the little plain near Grupen, on the 
other side of the Weser ; hut at daj-bteak prosecuted their 
march, after having withdrawn the garrison from Mundeti, 
until they arrived in the ncighbouihood of Gunlcrshctm, 
where they oncamiicd. In this engagement General Oberg 
lost about fifteen hundred men, Ins aitillcry, baggage, and 
ammunition. He was obliged to abandon" a magazine of 
hay and straw at Munden, and leaie jiart of his wounded 
men in that place to the humanity of the victor. But, 
after all, the French general reaped very little advantage 
from jiis Victor! . 

§ XX.\. By ibis time, rriiico Ferdinand had retired into 
Westphalia, and fixed Ins head-quarters at Munster, while 
M. de Contades encamped near Ham under the Lippe: 
so that, although he had obliged the Freneh arun to 
evacuate Hanover and Hesse in the beginning of the year, 
when they were weakened by death and distcmiier, and 
even driven them bejond the Rhine, where thes sustained 
a defeat; yet they were soon put in a condition to fi.iffle 
all Ins future endeavours, and penetrate again into West- 
phalia, where they established their winter-quarters, ex- 
tending themselves in such a manner as to command the 
whole course of the Ilhnie on both sides, while the allies 
were disnosed in the landgraviate of Ilesse-Cassel, and 
in the bishopries of Munster, Paderborn,and Hilderslieim. 
The British troops had joined them so late in the season, 
that they had no opportunity to signalize themselves in the 
field; yet the f.itigucs of the campaign, which they had 
severely felt, proved final to their commander, the Diikc of 
Marlborough, who died of a dysentery at hluiister, iini- 
vcrsallv lamented. 

§ XXXI. Having thus particularized the operations of 
the allied army since the commencement of the campaign, 
we shall now endeavour to trace the steps of the King of 
Prussia, from the jicriod at which his army was assembled 
for action. Having collected Ins force as soon as the 
season would permit, he undertook the siege of Scliwcid- 
nitz in form on the twenty -first dav of hlarch ; and carried 
on his operations with such vigour, that in thirteen days 
the garrison surrendered themselves prisoners of war, after 
liaiing jnsi one half of their number in the defence of the 
place. While one part of his troops were engaged in this 

m At this juncture the Pru^sst m cominantlani of Dresden belnffadmilletl 
into (lie laptn ptl.ice, to the curiou<i ptircelnin uitli wliich it adorn 
eil, perceived a door bmlt tip; and ortleniii: the passtye tn l»e npriiMf, 
catered a large apartment, Mhcre lie found three ttious^ind tents, nnd olliti 


service, he himself, at the head of another, advanced to 
the eastern frontier of Bohemia, and sent a detachment as 
far as Trautenaw, garrisoned by a body of Austrians, who, 
after an obstinate resistance, abandoned the place, and 
retreated towards their grand army. By this success he 
oiiened to himself a way into Bohemia, by which he poured 
in detachments of light troops, to raise contributions, and 
harass tlie out-posts of the enemy. At the same time the 
Baron de la hlotlie Fouquet marched with another body 
against the Austrian general, Jalinus, posted in the county 
of Glatz, whom he obliged to abandon all the posts he 
occupied in that country, and pursued as far as jNachod, 
within twenty miles of Koninsgratz, where the grand 
Austrian army was encamped, under the command of 
Mareschal Daun, who had lately arrived from Vienna."' 
Over and above these excursions, the king ordered a hody 
of thirty thousand men to he assembled, to act under the 
command of liis brother Prince Henry, an accomptislicd 
warrior, against tlie army of the empire, which the Prince 
de Deuxponls, with gieat difficulty, made a shift to form 
again near Bamberg, m Franconia. 

§ XXXII. The King of Prussia, whose designs were, 
perhaps, even greater than he cared to own, resolved to 
shift the tlieatre of the war, and penetrate into Morai la, a 
fertile country, which had liitlierlo been kept sacred from 
ras-age and contribution. Having formed an army of fifty 
thousand choice troops near Niess, in Silesia, he divided 
them into three columns ; the first commanded by IMare- 
schal Keith, tlie second hv himself in person, and tliettiird 
conducted by Prince Alnurice of Anlinult Dessau. In 
the latter end of April they began their mnieh towards 
IMoravia; and General do la k'llle, who commanded a 
body of troops in that country, retired as they advanced, 
after having thrown a strong reinforcement into Olmutz, 
which the king was determined to besiege. Had he passed 
by tins foilress, which was strongly fortified, and well pro- 
tided for a vigorous defence, lie might have advanced to 
the gates of Vienna, and reduced the emperor to the 
necessity of siieing for peace on his own terms : Init it 
seems It'e was unwilling to deviate so far from the comnion 
maxims of war as to leave a fortified nlaco in the rear; 
and, therefore, he determined to make nimstlf master of 
It before he should proceed. For this purpose it was im- 
mediately invested : orders weio issued to hasten up tlio 
heavy artillery, and IMareschal Keith was ajipointed to 
superintend and direct the operations of the siege. Mean- 
while, the Austrian commander, Count Dauti, being in- 
formed of his Prussian majeslt’s motions and designs, 
quitted his camp at Leutomtssel in Bohemia, and entered 
Sloravia bv the way of Billa. Being still too weak to 
encounter tlie Prussians in tlie field, he extended his troops 
III the neighhourliood of the king’s army, between Gewitz 
and Littaii, in a momitainoiis situation,' where lie ran little 
or no risk of being attacked. Here lie remained for .some 
tune in quiet, with tlie fertile country of Bohemia in liis 
rear, from whence he drew plentiful supplies, and received 
daily reinforcements. His scheme was to relieve the be- 
sieged occ.isionally ; to harass tite besiegers, and to inter- 
cept their convoys from Silesia; and this scheme suc- 
ceeded to Ins wish. Olmutz is so extensive in its works, 
and so peculiarly situated on the river Morava, that it 
could not ho coinp'etely invested without weakening the 
posts of the besieging army, by extending them to a pro- 
digious circnil ; so tliat, in some parts, they weie easily- 
forced by detachments, m the night, who fell upon them 
siuldciiiy, and seldom failed to introduce into the (dace 
supi>hcs of men, provisions, and ammunition. The forage 
in the neighbourhood of the city having been previously 
dcstioycd, the Pru.ssian horse were obliged to make e.\- 
cursiotis at a great distance, consequently exposed to fa- 
tigue and hahle to surprise ; and, in a word, the Prussians 
were not verv expert m tlie art of town-taking. 

§ XXXIII. Count Daun knew how to take advantage 
of these circumstanees, without hazarding a battle, l 
winch the king provoked him in vain. Vhiletlie garnso 
made repeated sallies to retard the operations of the b 

fielii utensils. These h.ul l>pen concealed here w hen the Prii^shns first ton 
jHi^sf^sion ot the til v; lltp>M\ere itniDedniety seized b.\ the commandant 
am! distnhuted amotMthe troops ot Prince lltur>*s<trm>. 
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siegers, the Austrian fjeneral harassed tlieir fora£;in<; parties, 
fell upon different quarters of their army in the ni(;ht, and 
kept tliein in continual alarm. Nevertheless, the king 
finished his first parallel; and pioceeded with such vdgour, 
as seemed to promise a speedy reduction of the place, 
when his design was entnely frustrated by an untoward 
incident. Mareschal Daun, having received intelligence 
that a large convoy had set out fiom Silesia for the Prus- 
sian camp, resolved to seize this opportunity of compel- 
ling the king to desist from his enterprise. He sent Ge- 
neral Jahnus, with a strong body of troops, tovrards 
Bahrn, and another detachment to Stadtoliebe, with in- 
structions to attack the convoy on different sides ; while 
he himself advanced towards the besiegers, as if he intend- 
ed to give them battle. The King of Prussia, far from 
being deceived by this feint, began, from the motions of 
the Austrian general, to suspect his real scheme, and im- 
mediately despatched General Ziethen, with a strong 
reinforcement, to protect the convoy, which was escorted 
by eight battalions, and about four thousand men, who 
had been sick, and were just recovered. Before this 
officer joined them, the convoy had been attacked on the 
twenty-eighth day of June; but the assailants were re- 
pulsed with considerable loss. Mareschal Daun, how- 
ever, took care that they should be immediately reinforced ; 
and next day the attack was renewed with much greater 
effect. Four hundred waggons, guarded by four battalions, 
and about one thousand troopers, had just passed the de- 
files of Domstadt, when the Austrians charged them furi- 
ously on every side : the communication between the 
head and the rest of the convov was cut off; and General 
Ziethen, after having exeited all his efforts for Us prc'eiv- 
ation, being obliged to abandon the w'aggoiis, retired to 
Troppau. Thus the whole convoy fell into the hands of 
the enemy, who took above six hundred prisoners, together 
with General Putkammer ; and the King of Prussia was 
obliged to relinquish his enterprise. This was a mortify- 
ing necessity for a prince of his high spirit, at a time when 
he saw himself on the eve of reducing the place, notwith- 
standing the gallant defence which ha-d been made by 
General Marshal, the governor. Nothing now remainetl 
but to raise the siege, and retire without loss in the face of 
a vigilant enemy, prepared to seize every opportunitv of 
advantage : a task which, how hard soever it may appear, 
he performed with equal dexterity and success. Instead 
of retiring into Silesia, he resolved to avert the war from 
his own dominions, and take the route of Bohemia, the 
frontiers of which were left uncovered by Mareschal 
Daun’s last motion, when he advanced his quarters to 
Posnitz, in order to succour Olmutz the more effectually. 
After the king had taken his measures, he carefully con- 
cealed his design from the enemy, and, notwithstanding 
the loss of his convoy, prosecuted the oper.ntions of the 
siege with redoubled vigour, till the first day of J uly, when 
he decamped in the night, and began his march to Bohe- 
mia. lie himself, with one division, took the road to 
Konitz; and Mareschal Keith having brought away all 
the artillery, except four mortars, and one disabled cannon, 
inirsued his march by the way of Littau to Muglitz and 
Tribau. Although Ins Prussian majesty had gained an 
entire march upon the Austrians, their light troops, com- 
manded by the Generals Buccow and Laudohn, did not 
fill to attend and harass his army in their retieat; but 
their endeavours were in a gieat measure frustrated by the 
conduct and circumspection of the Prussian commanders. 
After the rear of the army had passed the defiles of Kre- 
nau. General Lasci, who was posted at Gibau with a large 
body of Austrian troops, occupied the village of Krenau 
with a detachment of grenadiers, who were soon dislodged ; 
and the Prussians pursued their march by Zwittau to 
Leutomyssel, where they seized a magazine'of meal and 
foiage. In the meantime, General de Ilatzow, who con- 
ducted the provisions and artillery, found 4he hills of 
Holhtz possessed by the enemy, who cannonaded him as 
he advanced ; but Mareschal Keith coming up, ordered 
him to be attacked in the rear, and they fled into a wood 
with precipitation, wdth the loss of six officers and three 
hundred men, who were taken prisoners. While the 
mareschal was thus employed, the king proceeded from 
Leutomyssel to Koningsgratz, where General Buccow, 


who had got the start of him, was posted witli seven thou- 
sand men behind the Elbe, and in the intrenchmeiits 
which they had thrown up all round the city. The Prus- 
sian troops, as they arrived, passed over the little river 
Adler, and as the enemy had broken down the budges over 
the Elbe, the king ordered them to he repaiied with all 
expedition, being determined to attack the Austiian in- 
trenclimeiits : but General Buccow did not wait for his 
approach. He abandoned his intrenchmeiits, and retired 
with his troops to Clumetz; so that the king took posses- 
sion of the most important post of Koningsgratz without 
further opposition. An Austrian corps having taken post 
between him and Hollitz, in order to obstruct the march 
of the artillery, he advanced against them in person, and 
having driven them from the place, all his cannon, nnlitarv 
stores, provision, with fifteen hundred sick and wounded 
men, arrived in safety at Koningsgratz, where the nhole 
army encamped. His intention was to transfer the seat of 
war from Moravia to Bohemia, where he should he able 
to maintain a more easy communication with his own 
dominions ; but a more powerful motive soon obliged him 
to change his resolution. 

§ XXXIV. After the Russian troops under Apraxin 
had retreated from Pomerania in the course of the pre- 
ceding year, and the czarina seemed ready to change her 
system, the courts of Vienna and Veisailles had, by dint 
of subsidies, promises, presents, and intrigues, attached 
her, in all appearance, more firmly than ever to the con- 
federacy, and even induced her to augment the number of 
troops destined to act against the Prussian monarch. She 
not only signed her accession in form to the quadruple 
alliance with the empress-queen and the kings of France 
and Sweden ; but, m order to manifest her zeal to the 
common cause, she disgraced her chancellor, Count Bes- 
tuchef, who was supposed averse to the war : she divided 
her forces into separate bodies, under the command ot the 
Generals Former and Browne, and ordered them to put 
their troops in motion in the middle of winter. Former 
accordingly began his march in the beginning of January, 
and on the twenty-second his light troops took possession 
of Konmgsberg, the capital of Prussia, without opposition ; 
for the king’s forces had quitted that country, in order to 
lirosecute the war in the western parts of Pomerania. 
They did not, however, maintain themselves in this part 
of the country ; but, after having ravaged some districts, 
returned to tbe mam body, yvhich halted on the Vistula, 
to the no small disturbance of the city of Dantzic. The 
resident of the czarina actually demanded that the magis- 
trates should receive a Russian garrison : a demand which 
they not only peremptorily refused, but ordered all the 
citizens to arms, and took every other method to provide 
for their defence. At length, after some negociation with 
General Fermer, the affair was compromised : he desisted 
from the demand, and part of his troops passed the Vis- 
tula, seemingly to invade Pomerania, in the eastern part 
of which Count Dolma had assembled an army of Pi us- 
sians to oppose their progress. But after they had pillaged 
the open country, they rejoined tlieir mam body; and 
General Fermer, turning to the left, advanced to Silesia, 
in order to co-operate with the other Russian army com- 
manded by Browne, yvho had taken his route through 
Poland, and already passed the Posna. By the first of 
July, both bodies had reached the frontiers of Silesia, and 
some of their Cossacks, penetrating into that province, had 
committed dreadful ravages, and overwhelmed the inhabit- 
ants with consternation. Count Dolma, yvith the Prussian 
army under his command, had attended their motions, 
and even passed the Oder at Frankfort, as if he had in- 
tended to give them battle : but ho yvas too much inferior 
in number to hazard such a step, which became an object 
of his sovereign’s own personal attention. Mareschal 
Daun had followed the King into Bohemia, and, on the 
twenty-second day of Julv, encamped on the hills of 
Libi'chau, a situation almost inaccessible, where he resoh’- 
ed to remain, and watch the motions of the Prussian 
monarch, until some opportunity should offer of acting 
to advantage. Nature seems to have expressly formed this 
commander with talents to penetrate the designs, embarrass 
the genius, and check the impetuosity of the Prussian 
monarch. He was justly compared to Fabius Maximus, 
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distinj;inshed by the epithet of Cunctator. He possessed 
all the vigilance, caution, and sagacity of that celebrated 
Homan. Like him, he hovered on the skirts of the enemy 
harassing their parties, accustoming the soldiers to strict 
discipline, hard service, and the face of a formidable foe, 
and watching for opportunities, which he knew liow to 
seize whh equal courage and celerity. 

§ XXX. The King of Prussia, being induced by a con- 
currence of motiyes to stop the progress of the Russians 
in Silesia, made his dispositions for retreating fioin Bohe- 
mi!i,and on the twenty-fifth day of July quitted the camp 
at Koningsgratz. He was attended in his march by three 
thousand Austrian light troops, who did not f.iil to incom- 
mode his rear; but, notwithstanding those impediments, 
he (lassed the Mittau, proceeded on his route, and on the 
lunth day of August arrived at Lnndsluil. From tlience 
he hastened with a detachment towards Frankfort on the 
Oder, and joined the army cominandetl by Lieutenant- 
Oenml Dolma at Gnrgas. Then the whole army passed 
the Oder by a bridge, tlirown over it at Gatavise, and 
having rested one day, advanced to Deitmitzal, where he 
encamped. The Russians, under General Former, were 
posted on the other side of the little river Mitzel, their 
nght extending to the village of Zwicker, and their left to 
Quertcliem. The king being determined to liazard a battle, 
passed the Mitzol on the twenty-fifth iti the morning, and' 
turning the flank of the enemy, ‘drew up his army m order 
of battle m the plain between the little river and the town 
of Zorndorf. The Russians, by whom ho was outnumbered, 
did not decline the dispute ; but as the ground did not 
permit them to extend themselves, thcv appeared in four 
lines, forming a front on every side defondcd by cannon 
and a cherou\-de-frise, their 'riglit flank covoic'd bv the 
village of Zwickcr. After a warm c.innonadc, the Prus- 
sian infantiy ueie ordcied to attack the vill.iges, and a 
body of grenadiers adtancod to the assault; but tins bri- 
gade unexpectedly giving way, occasioned a considerable 
opening in tlie line, and left'tlie riliolo left flank of the 
infantry uncovered. Before the onemv could take advan- 
tage ol this incident, the interval was fillerl iiii b\ the ca- 
vrdry under the command of General .‘'ovdiiiz;' .and the 
king, with Ins usual presence of mind, substituted nnotlier 
choice body of troops to carry on tlio attack. This heg.an 
about noon, and continued for some time, dtning wliicli 
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both sides fought with equal courage and perseverance : 
at length General Seydhtz, having routed the Russian 
cavalry, fell upon the flank of the infantry with great fury, 
ayliich being also dreadfully annoyed by the Prussian ar- 
tillery, they abandoned the village, together with their 
military chest, and great part of their baggage. Notwith- 
standing this loss, which had greatly disordered tlieir ri^rlit 
wing, they continued to stand their ground, and terriSle 
havoc was made among them, not only with the sword and 
bayonet, but also by tlie cannon, whi’cli were loaded with 
grape shot, and being excellently served, did great execu- 
tion. Towards evening the confusion among them in- 
creased to such a degree, tliat in all [irobability they would 
have been entirely routed, had they not been favoured 
by the approaching darkness, as well as by a particular 
operation wliicli was very cleg.iiitly performecl. One of tlie 
Russian generals ])erceiving the fortune of the day turned 
against them, rallied a select body of troops, and made a 
vigorous impression on the right wing of the Prussians.' 
Hiis effoit diverted their attention so strongly to that 
quarter, that the right of tlie Russians enjoyed a respite, 
during which they retired in tolerable order, 'and occupied 
a new post on the riglit, wliere the rest of their forces 
were the more easily assembled. In this battle they are 
said to have lost about fifteen thousand men, thirty-seven 
colours, five standards, twelve mortars, the greater part of 
tlioir bagpge, and above one hundred pieces of cannon. 
Among the prisoners tliat fell into the hands of the victor, 
were several general officers, and a good number lost their 
lives on the field of battle. The victory cost the king 
above two thousand men, including some officers of dis- 
tinction, particularly two aides-de-camp, wlio attended 
ns own person, which be exposed without scruple to all 
perils of the d?iv. It avouIcI have redounded still 
more to liis glory, bad ho put a stop to the carnage ; for, 
alter all resistance was at an end, the wielched Russians 
weie hewn down witliout mercy. It must be owned, 
indeed, that the Prussian soldiers were, in a peculiar man- 
ner, exasperated against this onemv, because they bad laid 
waste the country, burned the villages, ruinecl the pea- 
sants, and commuted many horrid acts of barbarity, which 
the practice of war could not authorize." The Prussian 
army passed the night under arms, and next mornirm the 
cannonade was renewed against tlie enemy, wlio, never- 
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tlieless, maintained that position, without flinchin>r. On 
the twenty-seventh, they seemed determined to hazard 
another action, and even attach tlie conquerors : instead 
of advancinsr, however, they took the route of Landsheig : 
but afterwards turned off towards Vietzel, and posted them- 
selves between the river Warta and that village. 1 mme- 
diately after the battle. General Ferrner,® who had received 
a slight wound in the action, sent a trumpet, with a letter 
to Lieutenant-General Dolma, desiring a suspension of 
arms for two or three days to bury the dead, and take care 
of the wounded ; and presenting to his Prussian majesty 
the humble request of General Browne, who was much 
weakened with tlie loss of blood, that he might have a 
passport, by virtue of which he could be removed to a 
place where he should find such accommodation as his 
situation required. In answer to this message. Count 
Dohna gave the Russian general to understand, that as 
his Prussian majesty remained master of the field, he 
would give the necessary orders for interring the dead, 
and taking care of the wounded on both sides : he refused 
a suspension of arms, but granted the request of General 
Browne ; and concluded his letter hy complaining of the 
outrages w’hich the Russian troops still continued to com- 
mit, in pillaging and burning the king’s villages. 

§ XXXVI. Tlie King of Prussia had no sooner re- 
pulsed the enemy in one quarter, than his presence was 
required in another. When he quitted Bohemia, Mare- 
schal Daun, at the head of theAustiian army, and the 
Prince de Deuxponts, who commanded the forces of the 
empire, advanced to the Elbe, m order to surround the 
king's brother. Prince Henry, who, without immediate 
succour, would not have been able to preserve his footing 
in Saxony. The Prussian monarcli, therefore, determined 
to support him with all possible expedition. In a few 
days after the battle, he began his march from Custrm, 
with a reinforcement of twenty-four battalions and a great 
part of his cavalry, and pursued his route with such un- 
wearied diligence, that by the fifth day of September he 
reached Torgau, and on the eleventh joined Ins brother. 
IMareschal Daun had posted himself at Stolpen, to the 
eastward of the Elbe, in order to preserve an easy com- 
munication with the army of the empire encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Koningstein, to favour the operations of 
General Laudohn, who had advanced through the Lower 
Lusatia to the frontiers of Brandenburgh ; to make a 
diversion from the southern parts of Silesia, where a body 
of Austrian troops acted under the command of the Gene- 
rals Harache and De Ville ; and to interrupt the commu- 
nication between Prince Henry and the capital of Saxony. 
On the fifth day of September, the garrison in the strong 
fortress of Koningstein surrendered themselves prisoners 
of war, after a very feeble resistance, to the Prince de Deux- 
ponts, who forthwith took possession of the strong camp 
at Pirna. When the King of Prussia, therefore, arrived 
at Dresden, he found the arm.y of the empire in this posi- 
tion, and Maresclial Daun in a still stronger situation at 
Stolpen, with bridges of communication tlirown over the 
Elbe, so that he could not attack them with any prospect 
of advantage. He had no other resolution to take, but 
that of endeavouring to cut them off from supplies of pro- 
vision, and witli this view he maiched to Baulzen, which 
he occu|iied. This motion obliged the Austrian general 
to quit his camp at Stolpen, but he chose another of equal 
strength at Libau ; yet he afterwards advanced to Rittlitz, 
that he might be at hand to seize the first favourable occa- 
sion of executing the resolution he had formed to attack 
the Prussians. The king having detached General Ratzow 
on his left, to take possession of Weissenberg, marched 
forwards with the body of his army, and posted himself in 
the neighbourhood of Hoclikirchen, after having dislodged 
the Austrians from that village. Matters were now brought 
to such a delicate ciisis, that a battle seemed inevitable, 

0 General Fermpr was of *^cotlisb extract, anti General Browne actually 
a natl^ e of Nor»l> BriMin. 

p As vpr> littlp nohee ^^as tal.cn, ni the detail published hy anlhonty, 
of an3 part which tins ^rtat m'«n acfeil in the battle of Ilochkirchen, ami 
a report was industriously circuUfed in fins kincdom.that be a\ as surprised 
m hts tent, naked, ami half asleep, ue lluuk it the duty of a candid histo- 
rian to vindicate his memory and rppiitalion from the foul aspersion thrown 
by the perfidious and illiberal hand ot en\ lous malice, or else conti ed to 
screen some other character from the imputation of misronducf. ‘I he task 
weare enabled to perform by a;renfleman of canilnuraiul undoubted cre- 
dit, who learned llie following particulais at Berlin, from a person that 


and equally desired by both parties, as an event that 
would determine whetlier the Austrians should he obliged 
to retreat for winter-quailers into Bohemia, or be enabled 
to maintain their ground in Saxony. In this situation 
Maresclial Daun resolved to act offensively ; and formed 
a scheme for attacking the right flank of the Prussians by 
surprise. This measuie was suggested to him by an over- 
sight of the Prussians, who bad neglected to occupy the 
heights that commanded the village of Hoclikirchen, which 
was only guarded by a few free companies. _ He deter- 
mined to take the advantage of a very dark night, and to 
emplo}' the flower of tlie wliole army on this important 
service, well knowing, that should they jienetrnte through 
the flank of the enemy, the whole Prussian army would 
be disconcerted, and in all probability entirely ruined. 
Having taken his measures with wonderful secrecy and 
circunTspection, the troops began to move in the night 
between the thirteenth and fourteenth of October, favoured 
by a thick fog, which greatly increased the darkness of the 
night. Their first care was to take possession of the hill 
that commanded Hoclikirchen, from whence they poured 
down upon the village, of which they took possession, 
after having cut in pieces the free companies posted there. 
The action began in this qiiaiter about four m the morn- 
ing, and continued several hours with great fury, for, uot- 
witlistaiidmg the impetuous efforts of the Austrian troops, 
and the confusion occasioned among the Prussians by the 
surprise, a vigoioiis stand was made by some general offi- 
cers, who, with admirable expedition and piesence of 
mind, assembled and arranged the troojis as the}' could 
take to their arms, and led them up to the attack without 
distinction of regiment, place, or ]irecedence. While the 
action was obstinately and desperately niaintamed in this 
place, amidst all the horrors of darkness, carnage, and con- 
fusion, the king being alarmed, exerted all his personal 
activity, address, and recollection, in drawing regularity 
fiom disorder, arranging the different corps, altering posi- 
tions, reinforcing weak posts, encouraging the soldiery, 
and opposing the efforts of the enemy; for although they 
made their chief impression upon the right, by the village 
of Hoclikirchen, Maresclial Daun, m order to divide the 
attention of the king, made another attack upon the left, 
which was with difficulty sustained, and effectually pre- 
vented -him from sending reinforcements to the right, 
wheie Maresclial Keith, under the greatest disadvantages, 
bore the brunt of the enemy’s chief endeavours. Thus the 
battle raged til! nine in the morning, when this gallant 
officer was sliot througli the heart. Prince Francis of 
Brunswick had met with the same fate : Pimce Maurice 
of Anhalt was wounded and taken prisoner, and many 
others were either slain or disabled. As the right wing 
had been surprised, the tents continued standing, and 
greatly embarrassed tbem in their defence. The soldiers 
had never been properly drawn up in order; the enemy 
still persevered m their attack wiili successive reinforce- 
ments and ledouhled resolution ; and a considerable 
slaughter was made hy their artillery, which they had 
brought up to tlie heights of Hoclikirchen. All these cir- 
cumstances concurring, could not fail to increase the con- 
fusion and disaster of the Prussians ; so that about ten the 
king was obliged to retire to Dobreschulz, with the loss of 
seven tliousand men, of all his tents, and part of his bag- 
gage. Nor had the Austrian general much cause to boast 
of his victory. His loss of men was pretty near equal to 
that of the Prussian monarch : and, whatever reputation 
he might have acquired in foiling that enterprising prince, 
certainly liis design did not take effect in its full ex- 
tent, for the Prussians were ne.xt day in a condition to 
hazard another engagement. The King of Prussia had 
sustained no damage which he could not easily repair, 
except the death of Mareschal Keith, which was doubtless 
an irreparable misfoitune.v 

was tye-wiincss of the whole transaction. rield-Mareschal Keith, who 
arii.cd in the camp the .cry ilay llwl preteiied the battle, disappioved of 
the sittiatmn ot the Prussian army, and leninnstiateri to the Kin? on that 
snhjeit. In consequence of his advice, a ceitalli peneral ..as sent .vitli a 
detachment to lake possession of the lieights that commanded the jiltase of 
Ilntlikirclien , but b\ some falalitv lie miscarried. Mareschal Keith .eas 
lint III .10} tent, tint lodced .. ith Prince Pram is of Brunswick, in a house 
belniiirinn to a Saxon ma|or When Ihc first alarm .vas c’l.en in the ninlit, 
iie instantly mounted Ins horse, assembled a body ot the nearest troops, 
and inarrlied dirtrllv In the place that .vas atlarked. 'I he Atislrialis hkd 
taken pobscssion ol the hill wliicli the Prussian othcer was sent to occupy. 
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§ XXXVHT. His Pnissi.m majesty remained with his 
army ten days at Dobreschutz, duriiis: which he endea- 
voured to bring the Austrians to a second engagement; 
but Count Daun declined the invitation, and kept his 
forces advantageously posted on eminences planted wiih 
artillery. Ills aim having been frustrated at Hochkuchen, 
where he fought with many advantages on his side, he 
would not hazard another battle upon equal lei ms, with 
such an enterprising enemy, rendered more vigilant by the 
check he had received, already leiiiforced from the aimy 
of Prince Henry, and eager for an o|ipoituiiitv to retrieve 
the laurel which had been snatched from him by the wiles 
of stratagem, rather than by the hand of vtiloiir. Count 
Daun, having nothing more to hope fiom the active ope- 
rations of his own aiiny, contented hirnself with amusing 
the Prussian monarch in Lusatia, uhilc the Austrian ge- 
nerals, Ilarache and De Villc, should prosecute the leduc- 
tion of Neiss and Cosel in Silesia, uliicli they now actually 
invested. As the Piussian monarch could not spare de- 
tachments to opiiose every different corps of his enemies 
that acted against him in diflbrent parts of his dominions, 
he resolved to make up in activity «hat he wanted in 
number, and, if possible, to raise the siege of Neiss in per- 
son. With this view he decamped fiom Dobreschutz, 
and, in sight of the enemy, marched to Gorlitz, without the 
least inteiruplion. Prom thence he proceeded towards 
Silesia with his usual expedition, notwithstanding all the 
endeavours and activity of General Laudohn, uho harass- 
ed the rear I'f the Prussians, and gamed some petty advan- 
tages over them. Count Daun not only sent his detaehed 
corps to relaid them in their march ; but at the same time, 
by another louto, detached a strong reinforcement to the 
army of the besiegers In the meantime, having received 
intelligence that the arm) of Prince llenrv m Saxony was 
considerably weakened, he himself marched thither, in 
hopes of expelling the prince fiom that country, and re- 
ducing the capital 111 the king's absence. Indeed, his de- 
signs were still more rxiensivo, for he proposed to reduce 
Dresden, Leipsic, and Torgaii at the same time; the first 
with the mam body undei his own direction, the second 
by the ami) of the empire under the Pi nice de Deuxponts, 
and the third Iw a corps under General lladdick, while 
the forces duet ted by Laudolin should exclude the 
king from Lusatia. In execution of this plan ho march- 
ed directly to the Elbe, which he passed at Piriia, 
and advanced to Dresden, which he lioficd would sur- 
render without putting him to the trouble of a formal 
siege. The arniv of Prince Henry had already retired 
to the wes'waid of this capital liefore the Prince de 
Deuxponts, who had found means to cut ofl' his com- 
inumcation with Lcipsic, and even invested that citv. 
During these transactions, General lladdick advanced 
against Torgau. 

§ XXX\TI[ The Ficld-iMaresclial Count Daun ap- 
pearing on the sixth day of November within sight of 
Dresden, at the head of sixty thousand men, cniainped 
next day at Lockowitz, and on the eighth liis advanced 
troops attacked the Piussian hussars and independent bat- 
talions, vvliieh vvi-rc posted at Stnessen and Oruenewiese. 
Count Selimt ttau, wlio commanded the garrison, amount- 
ing to ten thousand men, apprehensive that, m the course 
of skirmisliing, the Austrian troops might enter the 'ulmrbs 
pellmell, posted Colonel Itzeiiplilz, with seven bundled 

ami this thyy fortifipil witli c.innon then tlip> nia<ieilipui<iiKrs «f 

Ilic\ill.i2i U) \tlmhlhf tree tonuMniis ol AtH-milli had hrpii postnl 
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He in person lul on tlir troops to the ntlacK of the \ iH.icp. fioio whenic lie 
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at-’am rcpulstd fresh rnnlorconients ol tlie menu , he made Monthir 
edort, entered the ^ lllasc a third linie, and hndtn!; it iiiiknahk. « nkieti it 
to he set on fire. Ihii2i he kept the Auslrians at ha^ . and lo.iintaiind ii 
desperate ctinlhct apainst tlu•fto^^el nt the Austrian army, from lour lu 
tilt ttif'inim: till nmr. «hen (he Prussians were fornird, .uid hijran lolilc 
olT in thtii rctrr it Diirint' the \\hnle dispute tic rallied Ins troops in pei- 
son, charged at their hi ad, unit exposed Ins Idu iii (tie Imtttst <it a driadful 
fire, like a private captain of grenadiers. He found it ni<es«iir> |o i xert 
himself in tins manner, Itie lielfi r fo rt mnv e (lie tiiid efltcls ol die confusion 
that prevailed, and in mdtr to mspiril tlie troops to then iilimM exertions 
by tus voice, presf-nce, and example. liven wlien dangerously vvoninltd. at 
rn>}it in the inornmj, lie ictuvnl to quit ttic field , but continiud to siiniali/c 
himself in tlie midst of tlie cainace until nine, when he received ,( second 
shot in his hreast, and Ml stxechless into the arms ot Mi 'I i1m> . an 
Knclish volunteei. wlio had attended Inin dunni; the whole rampnftn. 
'ihis tientlcman, w ho was likewise wounded, applied (oh I*iu«SMn otficei 
fora file of men to remove the innicstlml, btnio* uncertain whelhtr la was 


men, in the redoubts that surrounded the suburbs, that in 
case of emergency they might support tlie nregulars: at 
the same time, as" the houses tliat constituted the suburbs 
weie generally so high as to overlook the ramparts, and 
command thecity,he prejiared combustibles,and gave notice 
to the magistrates that they would be set on fire as soon as 
an Austrian should a|)pear within the place. This must 
have been a dieadful declaration to the inhabitants of these 
suburbs, wliicli compose one of the most elegant towns iu 
Europe. In these houses, which were generally lofty and 
magnificent, the lashionable and wealthy class of people 
resided, and here a number of artists carried on a variety 
of curious mamifactures. In vain the magistiates implored 
the mercy and forbearance of tlie Prussian governor, and 
represented in tlie most submissive strain, that as they 
were unconcerned in the war, tliey lioped they sliould be 
exempted fiom the liorrois of devastation. In vain the 
royal family, who remained at Dresden, conjured him to 
spare that last refuge of distressed ro)altv, and allow them 
at least a secure residence, since they vvere deprived of 
every othei comfort, lie continued inflexible, or latber 
determined to execute the orders of Ins master, which in- 
deed he could not disobey with any regard to his own 
safety. On the ninth day of November, about noon, the 
Austtian vanguard attacked the advanced post of the gar- 
rison, repelled the hussars, drove the independent batta- 
lions into the suburbs, and forced three of the redoubts, 
while their cannon played upon the town. Tlie goveinoi, 
expecting a vigorous attack next day, recalled his troops 
witliin the city, alter they had set fire to the suburbs At 
three in the mointng, the signal was made for this terrible 
conflagniiion, winch in a little time leduced to ashes the 
beautiful snhuihs of Pirna, winch had so lately flotirisheci 
as the seat of gaictv, pleasure, and the ingenious arts. 
Every bosom warmed with benevolence mu'-t be aflbcted 
at the lecital ol such calamities. It excites not only our 
compassion for the unhappy sufferers, but also our resent- 
ment against the jierpetrators of such enormity. Next dav 
iMarosclial Dann sent an officer to Count Sclimettan, with 
a message, expressing his surprise at the destruction of the 
suburbs in a ro)al residence, an act of mluimanii) unheard 
of among Clins’tians. lie desired to know if it was by the 
governor's orders this measure was taken; and assured 
him, that ho should bo lesponsible in Ins peison, for 
whatever outrages bad been or might be committed against 
a place in which a loyal familv resided. Sehmettnii gave 
him to undeistand that be hail orders to defend the town 
to the last exticmit), and that the preservation of what le- 
mniiicd depended cntiicly on the conduct of his excellency ; 
for should ho think projier to attack the place, he (the go- 
vernor) would defend himself fiom house to house, and 
fiom slieel to street, and even make his last effort iii the 
roxa! pal.ice, rather than abandon the city. He excused 
tlie di striRiion of the suburbs as a necessary measure, 
aiilliorizcd bv the piaclice of war; hut he xtoukl ha\o 
found It a diliiciilt task to reconcile this step to the laws of 
eternal justice, and far loss to the dictates of common hu- 
manity. Indeed, if the scene had happened in an enemy's 
countrx, or if no other step could have saved the lives and 
liberties of himself and his gamson, such a despeiate 
reined v might have stood excused by the law of natuie and 
ol nations; hut on this occasion he occupied a neutral 
cit), over which he could exercise no other power and an- 

» niiri*h il«*|>mril ot IjIp. 1 ITb n quest \\.ts cr<uitf*(l, but tlie snUliers in .iil- 
\.uu In.: to tin. 'pot, were cnunt« un tmlcft l>> .iiiotlier olltcer. lie nltei- 
xx.inls spi'kcon lliesanii* subject to one ot the PrussMu (jenerrtls, a GMiinn 
tiniKf .as he (li.tnci'il to on boisebnik , w lieu Mr 1 il>.i> (old liiiii ibe 
lit !tl niar*‘«(h.il w.ts l\in.* wountlu! on (lie field , be .tske«t it Ill's woiuuts 
VMC tmirt »l anti the tulier ansuerinc he Mas atraid llies were, the pniue 
shiiii'lJpd uphisshnublersand roileofi w ilhout tnriher question, llie hotly 
ol this i:rcal olluer, beiuL' (bus sli,»mpltill> »ib.indonid, w as ^non sfninied 
h\ some Aostnui strasKltr*., and lay rxpoxetl alitl ontlislinjiui'sljed 
on the iield ot iMtUc In ttus siluauon it uas perreixed In ( ount 
son to llu ptneral nl that niunt*. with wlmm JMunsflinl Keith bad seMul 
til Ilussta Hits > Olinc count h id been the inaredcb tl's pupil. HU<i r< veied 
him as bis iniliiary (.iilier, (liooi’l) ein|do^x cd in tlie Austrian ^eivico He 
nTO«nispil ihe both by die larcv *.c.n ot a daniji rous wound, uincb General 
Knth had nctned in his ihmh at the sieye ot Ockzakow, anti conhl not 
help hnrslnn: into tta>^ to set* his honoured nnister tluisextemleil at his teei, 
a iiakeil. ht»*les<^ ami ileseried corpse. Me lojlhuith taused the bndx to be 
cosLtid and ]ut( rt( d. It «as alterw.irdsiaktn up.mid ilecenll> hniiwlby 
the rnrate ot lloilikirchcn. nnd fin dly iiinovpij to I^eihn by nniei of 
(he Kinj: of Prussia, w Im bevnwfd upon it those funeral bon*'tus tliat were 
duo (o Om dieiiibrfl nmk ami trnn*‘CMMtent ment ot the decia-^id ; merit so 
Unix ers til V acknow]o<iped, that evtn the iXolis lamented bun as tlieir best 
trioiu) niuf p.drnn* M bo protected (liim Iroin Mtdence and nulraac , cm ii 
mIiiIo !io .ictul A pnncqxYl pari m subjecliuj; (hem to the doininion ot his 
so\erei|,n. 
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tliorily but that which he tlerived from ille!;at force and 
violence; nor was he at all reduced to the necessity of 
sacrificing the palace to his own safety, inasmuch as he 
miitht have retired unmolested, by virtue of an honourable 
capitulation, which hoivever he did not demand. Whether 
the peremptory order of a superior will, infoi o conscknt'uc, 
justify an officer who hath committed an' illegal or iiihu- 
inan action, is a question that an Engisli reader will 
scarce leave to the determination of a German casuist witii 
one hundred and fifiy thousand armed men in his retinue. 
Be this as it will, Mr. Ponickau, the Saxon minister, im- 
mediately after this traiiedy was acted, without vraitinsr for 
his master’s ordeis, presented a memorial to the diet of the 
empire, complaining; of it as an action reseived for the his- 
tory of the war u Inch the Kim; of Pnissia had kindled in 
German) to he transmitted to future aj;es. He affirmed, 
that in execution of Schemettau’s orders, the soldieis had 
dispersed themselves in the streets of the Pirna and Wit- 
chen suburbs, broke open tlie houses and shops, set fire 
to the combustibles, added fresh fuel, and then shut the 
doors ; that the violence of the flames was kept up by red- 
hot balls fired into the houses, and alon<; the streets ; that 
the wi etched inhabitants, who forsook tiieir burnine; houses, 
were slam by the fire of the cannon and small arms; that 
those who endeavoured to save their neisons and effects 
were pushed down and destroyed by tlie bayonets of the 
Prussian soldiers posted in the streets for tliat purpose : 
he enumerated particular instances of inliunian barbarity, 
and declared that a great number of people perished, either 
amidst the flames, or under the nuns of the houses. The 
destruction of two liundred and fifty elegai t houses, and tlie 
totalruinoftheinhabitants, were circumstances in themselves 
so deplorable, as to need no aggravation : but the account of 
the Saxon minister was shamefulU exaggeialed, and all the 
particular instances of cruelty false in every circumstance. 
Baron Plotlio, the minister of Brandenburgh, did not fail 
to answer every article of the Saxon memorial, and refute 
the narticulars therein alleged, in a fair detail, aulhenti- 
catea by ceitificates under the hands of the magistrates, 
judges, and principal inhabitants of Dresden. The most 
exiraordinary part of this defence or vindication svas the 
conclusion, in uliich the baron solemnly assured the diet, 
that the King of Piussia, from his great love to mankind, 
tiluays felt the greatest emotion of soul, and the most ex- 
quisite concern, at the effusion of blood, the devastation of 
cities and countries, and the horrors- of war, by which so 
many thousand fellow-creatures were overwhelmed ; and 
that if his sinceie and honest inclination to procuie |ieace 
’o Germany, his dear country, had met with the least re- 
gard, the present war, attended with such bloodshed and 
desolation, would have been prevented and avoided. He, 
therefore, declared, that those who excited the present 
troubles, who, instead of extinguishing, tlirew oil upon the 
flames, must answer to God for the seas of blood that had 
been and would be shed, for the devastation of so many 
countries, and the entire ruin of so many innocent indivi- 
duals. Such declarations cost nothing to those hardened 
politicians, who, feelingnointernal check, are determined to 
sacrifice every consideration to the motives of rapacity and 
ambition. It would be happy, however, for mankind, 
were princes taught to believe, that there is really an om- 
nipotent and all-judging Power, that will exact 'a severe 
account of their conduct, and punish them for their guilt, 
without any respect to their persons; that pillaging a 
whole people is more cruel than robbing a single person ; 
and that the massacre of thousands is, at least, as criminal 
as a privaie murder. 

§ XXXIX. While Count Dann was emploied in mak- 
ing a fruitless attempt upon the capital of Saxony, the King 
of Piussia proceeded in his march to Neiss, which was 
completely invested on the third day of October. The 
operations of the siege w’ere carried on with great vigour 
bv the Austrian general, de Harsche, and the place was as 
vigorously defended by the Prussian governor, Theskau, 
till the first day of November, when thePiussian monarch 
approached, and obliged the besiegers to abandon their 
enterprise. M. de Haische Iiaving raised the siege, the 
king detached General Foiiqiiet with a body of troops 
across the river Neiss, and immediately the blockade of 
Cosel was likewise abandoned. De Harsche retired to 


Bohemia, and De Ville hovered about Jageinsdorf. The 
fortress of Neiss was no sooner reheied, than the King of 
Prussia began his march on his return to Saxony, where 
III*' immediate presence was required. At the ^ame time, 
the two bodies under the Generals Dolma and Wedel 
penetrated by different routes into that country. Tlie 
former had been left at Cnstrin, to watch the motions of 
the Russians, who had by this time retreated to the Vistula, 
and even crossed that river at Thorn, and the other had, 
dining the campaign, observed the Swedes, who had now 
entirely eraciiated the Prussian territoiies, so that Wedel 
was at liberty to co-operate with the king m Sixony. He 
accordingly marched to Torgau, the sieue of which had 
been undertaken by the Austrian general, Haddick, who 
was lepuEed bv Wedel, and even puisueil to the neigh- 
bourhood of Eulenbourg. Wedel, being aftei wards joined 
by Dolma, drove him from thence with coiisideiable loss, 
and then laised the siege of Leipsio. Me.inwhile, the 
king jnosvcuted his march tow'ards the capital of Saxony, 
driving before him the bodv of Austrian troops, under 
Laudohn, who retreated to Zittaii. On the tenth day of 
November Count Daiiii retired from Diesden, and with 
the army of the empire fell back tow-ards Bohemia; and 
on tlie twentieth the king arrived m that city, where he ap- 
proved of the governor’s conduct. The Russian general, 
foreseeing that he should not be able to maintain his 
ground during the winter in Pomerania, unless he could 
secure some sea-port on the Baltic, by which he might be 
supplied Willi provisions, detached General Palmbach, 
with fifteen thou'-and men, to besiege the town of Colberg, 
an inconsiderable place, very meanly fortified. It was ac- 
cordingly invested on the third day of October; but the 
besiegers w’ere either so ill provided with proper imple- 
ments, 01 so little acquainted with operations of tins nature, 
that the garrison, though feeble, niainlained the jilacp 
against all their attacks for six-and-twenty days ; at the 
expnation of which they abandoned their enleiprise, and 
cruelly ravaged the ojien country in their retreat. Tims, by 
the activity and valour of the Prussian monarch, his gene- 
rals and officers, six sieges were raised almost at the same 
period, namely, those of Colberg, Neiss, Cosel, Torgau, 
Leipsic, and Dresden. 

§ XL. The variety of fortune which the King of Prussia 
experienced in the course of this campaign was very re- 
markable; but the spirit of his conduct and the rapiditv 
of Ins motions, were altogether without example. In the 
former campaign we were dazzled with the lustre of his 
victories : in this we admire his fortitude and skill in 
stemming the different torrents of adversity, and rising 
superior to his evil fortune. One can haidly without 
astonishment recollect, that in the course of a few months 
he invaded Moiavia, invested Olmutz, and was obliged to 
relinquish that design ; that he marched through an ene- 
my’s country, in the face of a great army, which, though it 
harassed him in his retreat, could not, in a route of a hun- 
dred miles, obtain any advantage over him ; that in spite 
of his disaster at Olmutz, and the difficulties of such a 
maich, he penetrated into Bohemia, drove the enemy fiom 
Koiiingsgratz, executed another dangerous and fatiguing 
march to the Oder, defeated a great army of Russians, and 
returned by the way of Saxony, fiom whence he diove the 
Austrian and imperial armies; that after his defeat at 
Hochkircben, wlieie he lost two of his best generals, and 
was obliged to leave Ins tents standing, he baffled the 
%'igilanco and superior number of the victorious army, 
rushed like a whirlwind to the relief of Silesia, invaded by 
an Austrian army, which he compelled to retire with pre- 
cipitation from that province ; that, with the same rapidity 
of motion, he wheeled about to Saxony, and once more 
rescued it from the hands of his adversaries ; that in one 
campaign he made twice the ciicuit of his dominions, re- 
lieved them all in their turns, and kept all Ins possessions 
entire against the united efforts of numeious armies, con- 
ducted by generals of consummate skill and undaunted 
resolution. His character would have been still more 
complete, if his moderation had been equal to liis courage ; 
but m this particular we cannot applaud his conduct. In- 
censed by the persecuting spirit of his enemies, he wreaked 
his vengeance on those who had done him no injury ; and 
the cruelties which the Russians had committed in his 
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dominions were retaliated upon the unfortunate inhabitants 
of Saxony. In the latter end of September the president 
of the Prussian military duectory sent a letter to the magis- 
tiates of Leipsic, requiung them, in the king’s name, to 
pay a new contribution of six hundred thousand crowns, 
and to begin immediately with the payment of one tiiird 
part, on pain of military execution. In answer to tins 
demand, the magistrates represented that tlie city having 
been exhausted by the enormous contributions already 
raised, was absolutely incapable of furnishing further sup- 
plies : that the trade was stagnated and ruined, and tlie 
inhabitants so impoverished, that they could no longer pay 
the ordinary taxes. This remonstrance made no impres- 
sion. At five m the morning the Prussian soldiers assem- 
bled, and were posted in all the streets, squares, market- 
places, cemeteries, towers, and steeples ; then the gales 
being shut, in order to exclude the populace of the 
suburbs from the city, the senators uere brought into the 
town-hall, and accosted by General llauss, who told them, 
the king liis master would have money ; and if they re- 
fused to part with it the city should be plundered. To 
this peremptory address they'replied to this effect; — “We 
have no moie money; we have nothing left but life; and 
we recommend ouiselves to the king's mercy.” In conse- 
quence of this declaration, dispositions were made for 
giving up the city to bcplundeiecl. Cannon were planted 
in all the streets, the inhabitants were ordered to remain 
within doors, and everv house resounded with dismal cries 
and lamentations. The dreadful pillage, however, was 
converted into a regular exaction. A party of soldiers, 
commanded by a subaltern, went fiom house to house, 
signifying to every burgher that he should produce all liis 
specie, on pain of immediate pillage and massacre: and 
every inhabitant delivered up his all without fuither hesita- 
tion. About SIX in the evening the soldiers returned to 
their quartern ; but the magistrates were detained in con- 
finement, and all the citizens were overwhelmed withgiief 
and consternation. Happv Britain, who knowest such 
grievances only by repoit! When the King of Prussia 
first entered Saxony, at the beginning of the wai, he de- 
clared he had no design to make a conquest of that elect- 
orate, but only to keep it as a deposituin for the security 
of his own dominions, until he could oblige Ins enemies to 
acquiesce in reasonable terms of peace ; but upon his last 
arrival at Dresden, he adopted a new resolution. In the 
beginning of December, the Prussian directory of war 
issued a decree to the deputies of the states of the elector- 
ate, demanding a ceitain quantity of flour and forage, ac- 
cording to the convention formerly settled ; at die same 
time signifying, that though the King of Prussia had 
hitherto treated the electorate as a country taken under his 
special protection, the face of affairs was now changed m 
such a manner, that for the futuie he would consiuer it in 
no other light than that of a conquered country. The Rus- 
sians had seized in Prussia all the estates and effects be- 
longing to the king’s officers : a letaliation was now made 
upon the effects of the Saxon officers, who served in the 
Russian army. Seals were put on all the cabinets contain- 
ing papers belonging to the privy-counsellors of his Polish 
majesty, and they themselves ordered to depart for War- 
saw at a very shoit warning. Though the city had been 
impov'erished by former exactions, and very lately subject- 
ed to military execution, the King of Prussia demanded 
new eontributions, and even extolled them bv dint of seve- 
nties that shock luimamtv. He surrounded the exchange 
with soldiers, and confining the merchants to stmw-heds 
and naked apartments, obliged them to draw bills for very 
large sums on their foreign correspondents : a method of 
proceeding much more suitable to the despotism of a Per- 
sian sophi towards a conquered ]ieople who professed a 
different faith, than reconcilable to the character of a pio- 
testant prince towards a peaceable nation of brethren, with 
whom he was connected by the common ties of neighbour- 
hood and religion. Even if they had acted as declaied 
enemies, and been subdued with arms m their hands, the 
excesses of war on the side of the conqueror ought to have 
ceased with the hostilities of the conquered, who, by sub- 
mitting to his swav, would have become Ins subjects, and 
in that capacity h.id a claim to bis protection. To retaliate 
ufion the Saxons, who had espoused no qu.airel, the bar- 


barities committed by the Russians, with whom he was 
actually at war; and to treat as a conquered province a 
neutral countiy,vvhich his enemies had entered by violence, 
and been obliged to evacuate by force of arms ; was a spe- 
cies of conduct founded on pretences which overturn all 
right, and confound all reason. 

§ XLI. Having recorded all the transactions of the cam- 
paign, except those in which the Swedes were concerned, 
it now remains that we should particularize the progress 
which was made in Pomeiaiiia by the troops of that nation, 
under the command of Count Hamilton. We have already 
observed, that in the beginning of the year the Prussian 
general, Lehvvald, had compelled them to evacuate the 
whole province, exetpt Stralsund, which was likewise in- 
vested. This, in all probability, would have been besieged 
in form, had not Lehv'ald resigned the command of the 
Prussians, on account of his great age and infirmities, and 
his successor Count Dolma been obliged to withdraw his 
troops, in order to oppose the Russian army on the other 
side of Pomerania. The blockade of Stralsund being con- 
sequently raised, and that part of the country entirely eva- 
cuated by the Piussians, the Swedish troops advanced 
again from the isle of Rugeii, to which they had retired : 
but the supplies and reinforcements they expected from 
Stockholm weie delayed in such a manner, either from a 
deficiency in the subsidies promised by France, or from the 
management of those who were averse to the vvar, that 
great part of the season was elapsed before they undertook 
.any important enteiprise. Indeed, while they hay encamp- 
ed under the cannon of Stralsund, waiting for these sup- 
plies, their operations were retarded by the explosion of a 
whole ship-load of gunpowder intended for their use; an 
event imputed to the practices of the Prussian party in 
Sweden, which at tins period seemed to gam ground, and 
even threatened a change in the ministry. At length the 
leinfoicemciit arrived about the latter end of June, and 
their general seemed determined to act with vigour. In 
the beginning of July, his army being put in motion, he 
sent a detachment to dislodge the few Prussian troops that 
were left at Anclam, Demmin, and other places, to guard 
that Ironlier; and they retreated accordingly. Count 
Hamilton having nothing further to oppose him in the field, 
in a very little time recovered all Swedish Pomerania, and 
even made hot incursions into the Prussian territories. 
Meanwhile, a combined fleet of thirty-three Russian and 
seven Swedish ships of war appeared, in the Baltic, and 
anchored between the islands of Dragoe and Amagh ; but 
they neither landed troops, nor committed hostilities. The 
Swedish general advanced as far as Fehrbellm, sent out 
[larties that raised contributions, within five-and-twenty 
miles of Berlin, and threw the mh.abitants of that capital 
into the utmost consternation. The King of Prussia, 
alarmed at their piogress, despatched General Wedel from 
Dresden, with a body of troops that were augmented on 
their m.arch ; so that, on the twentieth of September, he 
found himselfat Berlin with eleven thousand eflective men, 
.at the bead of whom he proceeded against Count Hamil- 
ton, while the Prince of Bevern, with five thousand, ad- 
v.anced on the other side from Stetin. At their appioacli, 
the Swedish commander lelired, after having left a gairison 
of fourteen hundred men at Fehrbellm, in order to retard 
the Prussians, and secure the retreat of Ins aimy. 'i'lie 
place was immediately attacked by General Wed'el ; and 
though the Swedes disputed the ground from house to 
house watli uncommon obstinacy, he at last drove them out 
of the town, walh the loss of one half of their number 
either killed or taken prisoners. The body of the Swedish 
army, without hazarding any other action, immediately 
evacuated the Prussian territories, and returned to the 
neighbourhood of Stralsund, intending to take winter- 
quarters in the isle of Rugen. Count Hamilton, either dis- 
gusted at the restrictions he had been laid under, or find- 
ing himself unable to act in such a manner as might 
redound to the advantage of his reputation, threw up his 
command, retired from the army, and resigned all his other 
employments. 

§ XLII. The King of Prussia was not only favoured by 
a considerable party in Sweden, but he had also raised a 
strong interest in Poland, among such palatines as had .al- 
ways opposed the me<asures of the leigmng family. These 
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were now reinforced by many patriots, nho dreaded the 
^cmity, and suspected the designs, of the Russian 

army- 

^le diet of die republic was opened on the second day of 
November; and, afternarm debates, M. Malachowski was 
unanimously elected maresclial; but no sooner had the 
chanibers of nuncios begun their deliberations, than a 
nunreer of voices i\ere raised against the encioachments of 
die Russian troops, who had taken up their residence in 
I oland ; and heavy comnlamts were made of the damages 
sustained from their cruelty and rapine. Great pains were 
taken to appease these clamours ; and many were prevailed 
upon to refer these erieiances to the king in senate; hut 
when this difficulty seemed almost surmounted, Padhorski, 
the nuncio of \ olhinia, stood up and declared that he 
would not permit any other point to be discussed in the 
diet, while the Russians maintained the least footing with- 
in the teriitories of the republic, k'am were all the at- 
tempts of thecourtiers to persuade and mollifi this inflexihle 
patriot, he solemnly protested against their proceedings, and 
hastily withdrew; so that the maresclial was obliged to 
dissolve the assembly, and recourse was had to a senalm 
cnmilnnn, to concert proper measures to be taken in the 
present conjuncture. The King of Poland was, on this 
occasion, likewise disappointed in his views of providing 
for Ins son. Prince Chailes, in the duchy of Courland. He 
had been recommended bv the court of Russia, and even 
approved by the states of that countrv ; but two difficul- 
ties occurred. Tlie States declared, they could not proceed 
a new election during the life of their former duke. 
Count Biron, who was still alive, ihouLdi a prisoner in Si- 
beria, unless their duchy should be declared vacant bv the 
king and republic of Poland ; and, according to the laws 
of that countrv, no prince could be elected, until he should 
have declared himself of the Augshnrgli confession His 
Polish majesty, however, being determined to .surmount 
all obstacles to his son’s interest, ordered Count i\Iala- 
cliowski, high chancellor of Poland, to deliver to Prince 
Charles a dijiloma, bv which the king granted permission 
to the states of Courland to elect that prince for their 
duke, and appointe 1 the dav for his election and instal- 
ment; which accordingly took place in the month of 
Januaiy, notwithstanding the clamour of many Polish 
grandees, who persisted in affirming that the king had no 
power m grant such permission without the consent of the 
diet. The vicissitudes of the campaign had pioduced no 
revolutions in the seveml systems adopted by the different 
powers ni Europe. 'I'lie czarina, who in the month of 
June had signified her sentiments and designs against the 
King of Prussia, in a declaration delivered to all the foreign 
ministers at Petersburg!!, seemed now, more than ever 
determined to act vigorously in behalf of the Empress- 
Queen of Hungary, and the unfortunate King of Poland 
who still resided at ^Varsaw. The court of Vienna dis- 
tributed among the imperial ministers at the several courts 
of the empire copies of a rescript, explaining the conduct 
of her generals since the beginning of the campaign, and 
concluding with expressions of self-appiobatioii to’ this 
effect : “ Though the issue of the campaign be not as vet 
entirely satisfactory, and such ns might be desired, the 
imjierial court enjoys, at least, the sincere satisfaction of 
refiectmg, that, according to the change of circumstances, 

It instantly took the most vigoious resolutions; that it was 
never deficient in any thing that might contribute to the 
good of the common cause, and is now employed in mak- 
ing preparations, from which the most happy conseuucnces 
may be expected.” 

§ XLIII. We have already hinted at a decree of the 
Aulic council of the empire, published in the month of 
August, enjoining all directors of circles, all imperial towns, 
and the nddesse of the empire, to transmit to Vienna 
an exact list of all those who had disobeyed the avoca- 
toria of the empire, and adhered to the rebellion raised by 
the Elector of Brandenburgh ; that their revenues might be 
sequestered, and themselves punished in their honours 
persons, and effects. As the Elector of Hanover was’ 
plainly pointed out, and, indeed, expressly mentioned in 
this decree, the King of Great Britain, by the hands of 
Baron Gemmegen, his electoral minister, presented a me- 
morial to the diet of the empire in the mouth, of November, 
enumerating the instances in which he had exerted himself 


and even exposed his life, for the preservation andaggian- 
dizement of the house of Austria In return for these im- 
portant services, he observed, that the empress-queen had 
refused him the assistance stipulated in treaties against an 
invasion planned by France, whose hatred he lin’d drawn 
upon himself by his friendship to that princess ; and his 
imperial majesty eieii denied him the dictatorial letters, 
w-hich he solicited: that the couit of Vienna had signed 
a tie.ity with the crown of France, in which it was stipu 
laled that the French troops should jiass the Weser, and 
invade the electorate of Hanover, where they w'eie joined 
by the tioops of the empress-queen, who ravaged his Bri- 
tannic majesty’s dominions ivith greater cruelly than even 
the French had iiractised ; and the same Duke of Cumber- 
land, who h.id been yvounded at Dettingen, in the defence 
of hei imiieiial majesty, was obliged to fight at Hasten- 
beck against the tioops of that very jiiincess, in defence of 
his father's dominions : that she sent commissaries to Han- 
ovei, who shared yvith the crown of France the contribu- 
tions extorted from the electoiate; rejected all pioposalsof 
peace, and dismussed from her couit the minister of Bruns- 
yyick-Luneiiboiirg: that his imperial majesty, yvho had 
sworn to prelect the empire, and oppose the entrance of 
foreign troops destined to oppress any of the states of 
Germany, afterwards required the King of England to 
yvithdraw his tioops from the countries yvhich they occu- 
pied, that a French aimy might again liay’e free jiassage 
into his German dominions : that the emperor had recalled 
these tioops, released them from their allegiance to their 
sovereign, enjoined them to abandon their posts, their 
colours, and tlie service in yvhich they yyere embarked, on 
pain of being |)uiushed in body, honour, and estate; and 
that the King of England himself yvas threatened with the 
[ ban of the emjiiro. He took notice, that in quality of 
elector, he had be6n accused of refusing to concur with 
the resolutions of the diet taken m the precedtng year, of 
entering into alliance with the King of Prussia, jouimg his 
troops to the armies of that jirmce, employing ‘auxiliaries 
belonging to the states of the empire, sending English 
forces into Germany, yvheie they had taken possession of 
Emhden, and exacting contributions m different parts of 
Germany. In ansyver to these imputations, he alleged 
that he could not, consistent with his oyvn safety, or the 
dictates of common sense, concur with a majority', in join- 
ing his tioops, which yveie immediately necessary for ins 
own defence, to those which, from the arbitrary vieyvs of 
the court of Vienna, were led against Ins friend and ally, 
the King of Prussia, by a prince who did not belong to 
the generality of the empire, and on whom the command 
had been conferred, yvithout a previous conclusum of the 
Germanic body ; that, yyith respect to his .alliance yvith the 
King of Prussia, he had a right, when deserted by his 
former allies, to seek assistance wheresoever it could be 
procured : and surelv no just grounds of complaint could 
be offered against that which his Prussian majesty lent, to 
deliver the electoral states of Brunsyvick, as well as those 
of Brunswick- Wclfenbuttle, Hesse, and Buskebourg, from 
the oppressions of their common enemy. Posterity, he 
said, would hardly believe, that at a time when the troops 
of Austria, the Pahitinate, and Wirtemherg, were engaged 
to invade the countries of the empire, other members’ of 
the Germanic body, who employed auxiliaries in their 
defence, should be threatened yviih outhnvry and seques- 
tration. He oyvned, that, in quality of king, he had sent 
over English troops to Germany, and taken possession of 
Emhden : steps for which he was accountable to no poyver 
upon earth, although the constitutions of the empire per- 
mit the co-estates to make use of foreign troops, not, in- 
deed, for the purpose of invasion or conquest in Germany, 
but for their defence and presery'ation. He also acknovy- 
ledged that he had resented the conduct, and chastised 
the injustice, of those co-estates yvho had assisted his 
enemies, and helped to ravage his dominions ; inferring, 
that if the crown of France was free to pillage the estates’ 
of the Duke of Brunswick, and the Landgrave of Ilesse- 
Cassel, because they had supplied the King of England 
with auxiliaries : if the empress-queen had a right to ap- 
propriate to herself half of the contributions raised by die 
French king in these countries ; surely his Britannic ma- 
jesty had an equal right to make those feel the burden of 
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the w.ir wlio liad favotiretl the unjust enterprises of liis 
enemies. He e\])r('ssci] Ins hope, that the diet, after hav- 
in;; duly considered these circumstances, ssould, hv wny 
of advice, projiose to his imperial majesty that lie should 
annul ins most inconsistent mandates, and not only t.ihe 
elTectual measures to piotoct the electorate and its allies, 
but also eive orders fur commencing against the empross- 
ipieen, ns Archduchess of Austria, the Elector Palatine, 
and the Duke of NVirleinberg, such proceedings as she 
svanted to enforce against his Britannic majestv. Elector of 
Brunswick-Lunenhourg. For this purpose the mniistor 
now requested their excellencies to ask immediately the 
necess.iiy instructions for their pnncipils. The rest of 
this long memorial contained a justification of Ins llritaii- 
nio majesty’s conduct in deviating fiom the capitulation of 
Closter-Seven ; with a refutation of the arguments adduced, 
and a letortion of the reproaches levelled .against the King 
of England, in the papei or manifesto composed and nnb- 
lished under the direction of the Trench ministry, and en- 
titled, “A Par.illel of the Conduct of the King of France 
with that of the Iving of England, relative to the Breach of 
the Capitulation ol Closter-Seven hy the Hanoverians.” 
But to tins invective a more circumstantial answer v\.as 
mihlished : in which, among other curious particulars, the 
letter of expostulation, said to have been written by the 
Prussian monarch to the King of Great Britain alter the 
defeat at Cohn, is treated as an infamous piece of forgerv, 
produced bv some venal pen employed to impose upon tlie 
itiblic. The author also, in Ins endeavours to demonstrite 
IIS Britannic majesty’!, aversion to a continental war, verv 
jiistlv observes, that “ none but such as are unacquainted 
with the maritime force of England can believe that, with- 
out a diversion on the continent, to emplov part of the 
enemy’s force, she is not in a condition to hojie for suc- 
cess, and maintain her superioritv at sea. England, theie- 
fore, had no interest to foment quarrels or wars in Europe ; 
but, for the same reason, tlieie was room to fear that 
France would embrace a different system ; accordingly, 
she took no pains to conceal her views, and her envoys 
declared publicly, that a W'ar upon the continent was 
inevitable; and that the king’s dominions in Germany 
would be Its principal object.” He afterwards, in the 
course of his argumentation, adds, “ that they must be 
terv Ignorant, indeed, who imagine that the" forces of 
England are not able to resist those of Fiance, unless the 
latter be hindered from turning all her effbits to the sea. 
In case of a war ujion the continent, the two jiowers must 
pay subsidies : only with this difference, that France can 
employ her own land forces, and aspire at conquests.” 
Such were the professed sentiments of tlie British ministry, 
founded upon eternal truth and demonstiation, and openly 
avowed, when the business was to prove that it W’as not 
the interest of Great Britain to maintain a war ujioii the 
continent; but, afterwards, when this continental war was 
eagerly espoused, fostered, and cherished by the blood 
and tieasuie of the English nation, then the partisans of 
that very ministry, which had thus declared that England, 
without any diversion on the continent of Europe, was an 
overmatch for France by sea, which mar be termed the 
British element; then their partisans, their champions, 
declaimeis, and dependants, were taught to rise in re- 
bellion against their former doctrine, and, in defiance of 
common sense and reflection, affirm that a diversion in 
Germany was absolutelv necessary to the successful issue 
of England’s operations in Asia, Africa, and America. 
Notwithstanding all the f.icts and arguments assembled in 
this elaborate niemorial, to expose the ingratitude of the 
empress-queen, and demonstrate the oppiessive measures 
adopted by the imperial jiower, it lemains to be proved, 
that the member of a community is not obliged to yield 
obedience to the resolutions taken, and the decrees pub- 
lished, by the majority of those who compose this com- 
munity ; especially when reinforc'd with the authority of 
the supreme magistiate, and not repugnant to the funda- 
mental constitution on which that community was estab- 
lished. 

§ XLIV. If the empress-queen was not gratified to the 
extent of her wishes in the fortune of the campaign, at 
least her self-inipoitance was flattered in another point, 
which could not f.iil of being interesting to a jirmccss 


famed fora glowing zeal and inviolable attachment to the 
religion of Rome. In the month of August the Tope con- 
ferred upon her the title of Apostolical (^nceii of Hungary, 
conveved by a brief, in which he extolled her piety, and 
launched out into retrospective eulogiums of her predeces- 
sors, the princes of Hungary, who had been alwars accus- 
tomed to fight and o\ creome for the catholic faith under 
his holy banner. Tins compliment, however, she did not 
ilcrive from the regard of Prosper Lanibertini, who exer- 
cised the jiapal sw.iv under the assumed name of Benedict 
XIV. That poiitifi, universally esteemed for his good 
sense, moderation, and humanity, had breathed his last in 
the month of Ajiril, in the eighty-fourth year of his age; 
and in July was succeeded in the papacy by Cardinal 
Charles liezzonico. Bishop of Padua, bv birth a Venetian. 
He was formerly auditor ot the Rota ; afterwards promoted 
to the purple by Pope Clement XI 1. at the nomination of 
the republic oi Venice ; xvas distinguished by the title of 
St. Maria d’Ara Cceli, the principal convent of the Corde- 
liers, and nominated Piotector of the Pandours, or Illyri- 
ans. When he ascended the papal chair, he assumed the 
name of Clement XIII. in gratitude to the last of that 
name, who was his benefactor. Though of a disagreeable 
lerson, and even deformed in his bod\, he enjoyed good 
lealtli, and a vigorous constitution. As an ecclesiastic, his 
life was exemplary ; liis nioials were pure, and unim- 
peached : in his character he is said to have been learned, 
diligent, steady, devout, and, in every respect, worthy to 
succeed such a predecessor ns Benedict. 

§ XLV. The King of Sjiain wisely persisted in reaping 
the adv.antages of a neutrality, notwithstanding the in- 
trigues of the French partisans at the court of Madrid, 
who endeavoured to alarm his jealousv by the conquests 
which the English had projected in America. The King 
of Sardinia sagaciously kejit aloof, resolving, in imitation 
of Ins predecessors, to maintain his jiower on a respectable 
footing, and be ready to seize all opportunities to extend 
and promote the interest of his crown, and the advantage 
of his country. As for the King of Poitugal, he had pru- 
dently embraced the same system of forbearance : but, in 
the latter end of the season, his attention was engrossed 
by a domestic incident of a very extraordinary nature. 

liether he had, by particular instances of seventy, exas- 
perated the minds dfceitain individuals, and exercised his 
dominion in such acts of arbitrary power as excited a 
general spirit of disaffection among his nobility ; or, lastly, 
by the vigorous measures pursued against the’encroaching 
Jesuits in Paraguay, and their con espondents in Portugal, 
had incurred the resentment of that society, wo shall not 
pretend to determine : perhaps all these motives concurred 
in giving birth to a conspiracy against his life, which 
was actually executed at this juncture with the most 
desperate resolution. On the third dav of September, the 
king, according to custom, going out in a carriage to take 
the air, accompanied by one domestic, was, in the night, 
at a solitary jilace near Belem, attacked by thi ee men on 
horseback, armed with musquetoons, one of whom fired 
Ills piece at the coachman without cfi’ect. The man, how- 
ever, terrified both on his owm account and that of his 
sovereign’s, drove the mules at full speed ; a circumstance 
which, in some measure, disconcerted the other two con- 
spirators, who pursued him at full gallop, and having no 
leisure to take aim, discharged their pieces at random 
thiough the back of the carriage. The slugs with which 
they were loaded happened to pass between the king’s 
right arm .and Ins breast, dilacerating the parts from the 
shoulder to the elbow, but without damaging the bone, 
or penetrating into the c.avity of the body. Finding him- 
self grievously xvounded, ,and the blood floxving apace, he, 
with such presence of mind as cannot be sufficiently 
admired, instead of proceeding to the palace, which was at 
some distance, ordered the coachman to return to .Tuii- 
queria, where his principal surgeon resided, and there his 
wounds were immediately dressed. By this resolution, he 
not only prevented the irreparable mischief that might 
have arisen from an excessive effusion of blood ; but, with- 
out all doubt, saved his life from the hands of other assas- 
sins, posted on the road to accomplish the legicide, in case 
he should escape alive from the first attack. This instance 
of the king’s recollection was magnified into a miracle, oij 
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a supposition tliat it must liave been the effect of Divine 
inspiration ; and, indeed, among a people addicted to 
superstition, might well pass for a faiour.ib'e interposition 
of Providence. Tlie king, being thus disabled in bis right 
arm, issued a deciee, investing the queen with the absolute 
power of government. In the meantime, no person had 
access to his presence but herself, the first mmisler, the 
Cardinal de Saldanha, the plnsiciaiis, and surgeons. An 
embargo was immediately laid on all the shipping in the 
port of Lisbon. Rewards weie publicly offeied, together 
with the promise of pardon to the accomplices, for detect- 
ing any of the assassins ; and such other measures used, 
that in a little time the whole conspir.icy was discovered : 
a conspiracy the more dangerous, as it appealed to have 
been formed by persons of the first quality and influence. 
Tlie Duke de Aveiro, of the family of M'ascaienbas; the 
Marquis de Tavora, who had been viceiov of (.oa, and 
now actually enjoyed the commission of general of the 
horse; the Count de Attougui, the Marquis de Atloria, 
togetlier with their wives, children, and whole families, 
were ariested immediately after the assassination, as princi- 
pals in the design ; and many other accomplices, including 
some Jesuits, weie apprehended in tlie sequel. The further 
liroceedmgs on this misterious afl'air, with the fate of the 
conspirators, will be particularized among the transactions 
of the following year. At [ireseiit it will be sufficient to 
observe, that the king’s wounds weie attended with no 
bad consequences; nor did the imprisonment of those 
noblemen produce any distiirb.iiicfe in the kingdom. 

^ XL\T. The domestic occuirerices of Fiance were 
tissued with a contiiiu.itioii of the disputes between tlie 
parliament and clergy, touching the bull Unigenitus. In 
vain the king had inUrposed his authoritc : first proposing 
an accommodation ; then tommanditig the patliament to 
forbear taking cognizance of a religious contest, which did 
not fall under tlieir jurisdiction ; and, thirdly, banishing 
their persons, and abrogatitig their power, lie afterwards 
found It necessary to the peace of his dominions to recall 
and leiiistate those venciable patriots; and being con- 
vinced of the intolerable insolence and turbulent spirit of 
the Archbishop of Pans, had exiled that prelate in his turn, 
lie was no sooner re-admitted to his function, than he re- 
sumed his former conduct, touching I e denial of the sa- 
cidmeiits to those who refused to acknowledge the bull 
Unigenitus : he even acted with redoubled zeal ; intrigued 
with the other prelates ; caballed among the tnferioi clergy ; 
and not only revned, but augmented, the tioubles through- 
put the whole kingdom. Bishops, curates, and monks, 
piesumed to withhold spiritual consolation from pcisons 
III extremity, and were punished by the civil power. Otlier 
parliaments of the kingdom followed the example exhi- 
bited by that of Pans, m asserting their authority and pri- 
vileges. The king commanded them to desist, on pain of 
incurring his indignation ; they remonstrated and perse- 
veied; while the archbishop repeated ins injunctions and 
censures, and continued to inflame the dispute to such a 
dangerous degree, that he was given to understand he 
.should be again obliged to quit the capital, if he did not 
proceed with more moderation. But the chief care of the 
French ministry was employed in regulating the finances, 
and establishing funds of ciedit fur raising money to pay 
subsidies, and maintain the war in Euro|)e and America. 
In the course of this year they had not only considerably 
icinforced their armies m Germany, but made surprising 
efforts to supply the colony of Canada with troops, artil- 
lery, stores, and ammunition, for its defence ag.imst the 
operations of the British forces, which greatly outnumber- 
ed the French upon the continent. The court of Versailles 
practised every stratagem to elude the vigilance of the En- 
glish cruist.rs. The ships destined for America they de- 
tached, both single and in convoys, sometimes from the 
Mediterranean, sometimes from their harbours in the chan- 
nel. They assembled transports in one port, in order to 
withdraw the attention of their enemies from another, 
where their convoys lay ready /or sailing; and in boister- 
ous weather, when the English could no longer block 
up their harbours; their store-ships came forth, and 
hazarded the voyage, for the relief of their American set- 
tlements. Those tliat had the good fortune to arrive on 
the coast of that continent were obliged to have recourse to 


different expedients for escaping the British squadrons 
stationed at Halifax, or cruising in the bay of St. Lawrence. 
They either ventured to navigate the river befoie it was 
clear of the ice, so eatly in the spring, that the enemy had 
not vet quitted the harbour ofNova Scotia; orthey waited 
on the coast of Newfoundland for such thick fogs as might 
screen them fiom the notice of the English cruisers, in 
sailing up the gulf; or, lastly, they (lenetrated through 
the straits of Belleisle, a dangerous passage, which, how- 
evei, led them directly into the river St. Lawrence, at a 
considerable distance aboie the station of the Biitisli 
squadion. Though the French navy was by this time so 
reduced, that it could neither face the English at sea, nor 
furnish pioper convoys for commerce, her ministry never- 
theless attempted to alarm the subjects of Great Britain 
with the project of an invasion. Flat-bottomed boats 
were built, tiansjiorts collected, large ships of the line 
equipped, and troops ordered to assemble on the coast for 
embarkation ; but this was no more than a feint to arouse 
the apprehension of the English, disconcert the admnns- 
tiatio 1 , prejudice the national credit, and deter the govern- 
ment from sending foices to keep alive the war in Ger- 
many. A much moie effectual method they took to distiess 
the trade of England, by laying up their useless ships of 
war, and encouraging the equipment of stout privateers, 
which did consideiable damage to the commerce of Great 
Biitain and Ireland, bv cruising in the seas of Europe 
and America. Some of them lay close in the harbours of 
the channel, fronting the coast of England, and darted 
out occasionally on the trading ships of this nation, as they 
received intelligence from boats employed for that purpose. 
Some chose their station in the Noith sea, where a great 
luimbcr of capttiies were made upon the coast of Scot- 
land ; others cruised the chojis of the channel, and even to 
the westward of Ireland ; hut tlie far greater number 
scoured the seas in the neighbourhood of the Leeward 
Islands in the West Indies, where they took a prodigious 
numher of British ships, sailing too and from the sugar 
colonies, and conveyed them to their own settlements in 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, or St. Domingo. 

§ XLVII. With respect to the war that raged in Ger- 
many, the King of Denmark wisely pursued that course, 
which happily preserved him from being involved in those 
troubles by which great part of Europe was agitated, and 
terminated in that point of national advantage which a 
king ought ever to have in view for the benefit of his people. 
Bv observing a scrupulous neutrality, he enhanced his im- 
portance among his neighbours : he saw liimself courted 
by all the belligerent powers : he saved the blood and 
treasure of his subjects ; he received large subsidies, in con- 
sideration of Ills forbearance; and enjoyed, unmolested, a 
much more considerable share of commerce than he could 
expect to carry on, even in times of universal tranquillity. 
He could not perceive that the jirotestant religion had any 
thing to apprehend from the confederacy which was form- 
ed against tne Prussian monarch ; nor was he misled into 
all the expense, the perils, and disquiets of a sanguinary 
war, by that iptis futmis which hath seduced and impover- 
ished other opulent nations, under the specious title of the 
balance of power in Germany. Howsoever he might b“ 
swayed by private inclination, he did not think it was 
point of consequence to his kingdom, whether Pomerania 
w'as possessed by Sweden or Prussia; whether the French 
army w'as driven back beyond the Rhine, or penetrated 
once more into tlie electorate of Hanover ; whether tlie em- 
jiress-queen was stripped of her remaining possessions in 
Silesia, or the King of Prussia ciicumscribed within the 
original bound of his dominion. He took it for granted 
that France, for her own sake, would prevent the ruin of 
that enterprising monarch ; and that the house of Austria 
would not be so impolitic, and blind to its own interest, 
as to permit the Empress of Russia to make and retain 
conquests in the empire ; but even if these powers should 
be weak enough to sacrifice all the maxims of sound 
policy to caprice or resentment, he did not think himself 
so deeply concerned in the event, as, for the distant pros- 
pect of what might possibly hajipen, to plunge headlong 
into a war that must be attended with certain and imme- 
diate disadvantages. True it is, he had no hereditary elec- 
torate in Germany that was threatened with invasion ; nor, 
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if he had, is it to be supposed that a prince of his sasacity 
and patr.otism would have impoverished his kingdom of 
Denmark for tlie precarious defence of a distant territory. 
It was reserved for another nation to adopt the pernicious 
absurdity of wasting its blood and treasure, exhausting its 
revenues, loading its own back with the most grievous im- 
positions, incurring an enormous debt, big with bankruptcy 
and ruin; m a word, of expending above a hundred and 
fifty millions sterling in fruitless efforts to defend a distant 
country, the entire property of which was never valued at 
one twentieth part of that sum ; a country with which it 
had no natural connexion, but a common alliance arising 
from accident. The King of Denmark, though himself a 
prince of the empire, and possessed of dominions in Ger- 
many, almost contiguous to the scenes of the present war, 
did hot yet think himself so nearly concerned in the issue, 
as to declare himself either principal or auxiliary in the 
quarrel : yet he took care to maintain his forces by sea and 
land upon a respectable footing ; and by his conduct, he 
not only provided for the security of his own country, but 
overawed the belligerent powers, who considered him as a 
prince capable of making either scale preponderate, just as 
he might choose to trim tiie balance. Thus he preserved 
his wealth, commerce, and consequence undimimshed; 
and, instead of being harassed as a party, was honoured as 
an umpire. 

§ XLVIII. The United Provinces, though as adverse 
as his Danish majesty to any participation in the war, did 
not, however, so scrupulously observ'e the neutrality they 
professed ; at least, the traders of that republic, either from 
an inordinate thirst of lucre, or a secret bias in favour of 
the enemies of Great Britain, assisted the French com- 
merce with all the appearance of the most flagrant par- 
tiality. VVe have, m the beginning of this year’s trans- 
actions, observed, that a gieat number of their ships were 
taken by the English cruiseis, and condemned as legal 
prizes, for liaving Fiench pioperty on board : that the 
Dutch merchants, exasperated bv their losses, exclaimed 
against the English as pirates and robbers, petitioned the 
States for redress in very high terms, and even loudly cla- 
moured for a war against Great Britain. The charge of 
violence and injustice, which they brought against the 
English, for taking and confiscating the ships that trans- 
ported to Euiope the produce of the French islands in the 
West Indies, they founded on the tenth article of the 
treaty of commerce between Great Biitain and the states- 
gene'ral of the United Provinces, concluded in the year 
one thousand six hundred and sixty-eight, stipulating, 
Tliat whatever shall be found on board the ships of the 
subjects of the United Provinces, though the lading or 
part thereof, may belong to the enemies of Great Britain, 
sliall be free and unmolested, except these be prohibited 
goods, which are to be served in the manner described by 
the foregoing articles. From this article the Dutch nier- 
chanU argued, that, if there be no prohibited goods on 
boaid, the English had no right to stop or molest any of 
their ships, or make the least inquiry to whom the mer- 
chandise belonged, whence it was brought, or whither 
bound. This plea the Encdish casuists would by no 
means admit, for the following reasons : A general and 
perpetual lictiise to carry on the whole trade of their enemy 
would be such a glaring absurdity, as no convention could 
authorize : common sense has dictated, and Grotius de- 
clared, that no man can be supposed to have consented to 
an absurdity ; therefore, the interpretation given by the 
Dutch to this article could not be supposed to be its true 
and genuine meaning; which, indeed, relates to nothing 
more than the common course of trade, as it was usually 
carried on in time of peace. But, even should this inter- 
pretation be accepted, the article, and the treaty itself, 
would be superseded and annulled by a subsequent treaty, 
concluded between the two nations in the year one thou- 
sand SIX hundred and seventy-five, and often confirmed 
since that period, stipulating, in a secret aiticle, that nei- 

q In the reisn of Kinfr William, vlien tlic English and Diitcli were en 
paged in a war agaiust 1 ranee, the northern powers ot bweden and Den- 
mark attempted to tarr> on tlie I'renci) cointnerce, under the shade of 
neutialii> , but the Dutcli and Enslish joined in seizing the 'tssels that 
were tlms emploj ed Complaints of tliese captures weie made at London 
and the Hague , and the complainants were given to understand, at both 
places, that these should not be allowed to carry on any tiade with Trance, 
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ther of the contracting parties should give, nor consent 
that any of their subjects or inhabitants should give, any 
aid, favour, or counsel, directly or indirectly, by land or 
sea, or on tbe fresh waters ; nor should furnish, or permit 
the subjects or inhabitants of their respective territories to 
furnish, anv ships, soldiers, seamen, victuals, monies, in- 
struments of war, gunpowder, or any riecessanes for 
making war, to the enemies of either party, of any rank or 
condition soever. Now, the Dutch have infringed this 
article in many instances during the present war, both in 
Europe and America ; and as they have so openly contra- 
vened one treaty, the English are not obliged to observe 
any other. They, moreover, forfeited all right to the ob- 
servance of the treaty in question, by refusing the succours 
witli w'hich they were bound, in the most solemn maimer, 
to furnish the King of Great Britain, in case any of his 
territories in Europe should be attacked; for nothing 
could he more weak and frivolous than the allegation 
upon which this refusal was founded ; namely, that the 
hostilities in Europe were commenced by the English, 
when they seized and confiscated the vessels of France; 
and they, being the aggressors, had no right to insist upon 
the succours stipulated in a treaty which was purely de- 
fensive. If this argument has any weight, the treaty itself 
can have no signification. The French, as in the present 
case, will always commence the war in America : and 
when their ships, containing reinforcements and stores for 
the maintenance of that war, shall be taken on the Eu- 
ropean seas, perhaps in consequence of their being exposed 
for that purpose, they will exclaim that the English were 
tlie aggressors in Europe, consequently deprived of all 
benefit accruing from the defensive treaty subsisting be- 
tween them and the States-general of tbe United Provinces. 
It being impossible for the English to terminate the war, 
while their enemies derive tlie smews of it fi’om their com- 
merce carried on in neutral bottoms, they are obliged to 
suppress such collusions, by that necessity which Grotius 
himself hath allowed to be a sufficient excuse fordeviatmg 
from the letter of any treaty whatsoever. In time of peace 
no Dutch ships were permitted to carry the produce of 
any French sugar island, or even to trade in any of the 
I'rench ports m America or the West Indies ; consequently 
the treaty which they quote can never justify them in car- 
rying on a commerce, which, as it did not exist, and was 
not foreseen, could not possibly be guarded against when 
that convention was ratified. Grotius, whose authority is 
held in such veneration among the Dutch, has determined 
that everv nation has a right to seize and confiscate the 
goods of any neutral power, which shall attemnt to carry 
them into any place which is blocked up by that nation, 
either by land or sea. The French islands in the West 
Indies were so blocked up by the English ciniisers, that 
they could receive no relief from their own government, 
consequently no neutral power could attempt to supply 
them without falling under this predicament.s It was for 
these reasons that the King of England declared, by the 
mouth of Mr. Yoike, his minister plenipotentiary at the 
Hague, 111 a conference held in the month of August, with 
the’^deputies of the States-general, that though he was 
ready to concur in every measure that should be proposed 
for giving satisfaction to their high mightinesses, with 
whom he had always studied to live m the most perfect 
union, he was nevertheless determined not to suffer the 
trade of the French colonies in America to he cairied on 
by the subjects of other powers, under tbe specious pretext 
of neutrality : nor to permit words to be interpreted as a 
license to dnve a trade with his enemies, winch, though 
not particularly specified in tbe articles of contraband, 
was neveitheless rendered such m all respects, and in 
every sense, by the nature of the circumstances. His not 
at ail more surprising that the Dutch merchants should 
complain, than that the English government should persist 
111 confiscating the ships that were found to contain the 
merchandise of their enemies. The individual traders of 

Imtvtiidt was usual in time of peace. In consequence of this declaration, 
M. Gronin; tormed Ihe desicn of wnlini; a tri.it|se on the treedoni id nav i- 
?<ttinn, hikI coinmunicdlecl the plan ot Ins uork to tlie celebrated Tuifen- 
dorff. who signified his sentiments m a letter, ulnch is preserved by tli** 
learned Barbe;,rac, m Ins notes upon that author’s treatise on the Law ot 
Mature and Kations. 
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every mercantile nation will run considerable risks in e.x- 
tendiiiK their particular commerce, even when they know 
it must he detrimental to the general interest of their 
country. In the war maintained hy the confederates 
against Louis XIV. of France, the merchant ships of the 
Dutch carried on an uninterrupted trade to the French 
poits : and, notwithstanding the repeated solicitations of 
England, the States-general could never be prevailed upon 
to prohibit this commerce, which undoubtedly enabled 
France to protract the war. The truth is, they gave the 
British ministry to understand, that unless they connived 
at this traffic, their subjects could not possibly defray their 
proportion of the expense at which the war was maintain- 
ed. It is well knoun through all Europe, that the sub- 
jects of the United Provinces reaped considerable advan- 
tage, not only fiom this branch of illicit trade, but also bv 
providing for both armies m Flanders, and bv the practice 
of stock-jobbing in England ; consequentlv, I't «as not the 
interest, either of the States-general, or the English general, 
between whom there was a very good understandmir, to 
bring that war to a speedv conclusion : nor, indeed, ought 
we to fix tlie imputation of partiality upon a whole nation, 
for the private conduct of individuals influenced by mo- 
tives of self-interest, uliich co-operalc with the same energy 
in Holland, and among the subjects of Great Britain. In 
the couise of the former war, such a scandalous appetite 
for gain prevailed in different jiarts of the British domi- 
nions, that the French islands were actually supplied with 
provisions, slaves, and lumlier, fiom Ireland and the Brit- 
ish colonies in North America ; and Martinique, in par- 
ticular, must have suirendercd to the commander of the 
English squadron stationed m those seas, had it not been 
tlins supported by English siilijects. Certain it is, the 
Dutch had some 'reason to cnihplam that thev weie de- 
coyed into this species of traflic by the aiticle of a trcal\, 
which, in their opinion, admitted" of no limitation; and 
that the government of (meat Britain, witliout anv previous 
■warning, or explaining its sentiments, on this subject, 
swept the sea at once of all their vessels employed in'this 
commerce, and condemned them, without mitigation, to 
the entire rum of many thousand families. Considering 
the intimate connexion of mutual interest subsisting Iie- 
tween Great Britain and the states of the United Provinces, 
they seem to have had some right to an intimation of this 
nature, which, in all probability, would have induced them 
to resign all prospect of adran'tage from the prosecution of 
such traffic. 

§ XLIX. Besides the universal clamour excited in Hol- 
land, and the famous memorial presented to the States- 
general, ryhich we have already mentioned m another place, 
a deputation of merchants waited four times successivelv 
on the princess regent, to explain their grievances, and 
demand her concurrence in augmenting the navy for the 
preservation of their commerce. She promised to inter- 
pose her best offices with the court of Great Britain ; and 
those co-operating with representations made bv t'te States- 
general, the English minister was empowered io open con- 
ferences at the Hague, in order to bring all matters in dis- 
nutc to an amicable accommodation. These endearours, 
however, proved ineffectual. The British cruisers con- 
tinued to take, and the British courts to condemn, all 
Dutch vessels containing the produce of the French sugar 
islands. The merdiants of Holl.md and Zealand renewed 
their complaints with redoubled clamour, and all the 
trading part of the nation, reinforced bv the whole party 
that opposed the house of Orange, cried aloud for an im'- 
mediate augmentation of the marine, and reprisals upon 
the pirates of Enirland. The princess, in older to .avoid 
extremities, was obliged not only to employ all her personal 
influence wath the States-general, but also to plav off one 
faction against another, in the way of remonstrance and 
exclamation. As far back as tbe month of .Tune, she pre- 
sented a memorial to the States-general, reminding them, 
that in the beginning of the war between France and Eng- 
land, she had advised an augmentation should be made in 
their land forces, to strengthen the garrisons of the frontier 
towns, and cover the territories of the republic from inva- 
sion. She gave them to understand, that the provinces of 
Gueldres and Overyssel, intimidated by the pioximity of 
two formidable armies, had resolved to demand that the 


augmentation of their land forces should be taken into 
consideration by the other provinces ; and requested her to 
reinforce their solicitations that this measure misrht im- 
mediately take place. This request, she said, she the more 
readily granted, as she could not but be sensible of the 
imminent danger that threatened the republic, especially 
since the Hanoverian army had passed the Rhine ; and as 
It behoved the state to put itself in a condition to hinder 
either armies from retiring into the territories of the repub- 
lic, if It should be defeated : for, m that case, the conqueror 
being authorized to pursue his eiiemv wherever he can find 
him, would bring tbe war into the heart of their country. 
This representation had no other effect than that of sus- 
pending the measures which each jiarty proposed. The 
princess, in her answer to the fourth deputation of the 
merchants, declared that she beheld the piesent state of 
their trade with the most anxious concern ; that its want 
of protection was not her fault, but that of the towns of 
Dort, Ilaerlem, Amsterdam, Toigaii, Rotterdam, and the 
Brille, to whose conduct it was owing, that the forces of 
the state, by .sea and land, were not now on a better foot- 
ing. The deputies were afterwards referred to her minister, 
M. de la Larrey, to whom they represented, that the aug- 
mentation of the land forces, and the equipment of a fleet, 
were matters as distinct from each other as light from dark- 
ness; that there was no pressing motive for an augment- 
ation of the armv, whereas innumerable reasons rendered 
tbe equipment of a fleet a matter of the most urgent 
necessity. In a few days after this representation was 
made, the princess, in an assembly of the States-general, 
requested liieir Inch mightinesses, that seeing their earnest 
and repeated efforts to induce the (irovinces of Holland, 
Zeal.ind, Fiiesland, and West-Fripsland, to acquiesce in 
the proposed augmentation of Ibices hy sea and land, had 
not liitherto met with success, they would now consider 
and deliberate upon some expedient foi terminating this 
affair, and the sooner the better, m orde'-, on one hand, to 
satisfr the strong and well-grounded instances made by 
the provinces of Gueldres, Utrecht, Overyssel, and Gro- 
ningen ; and, on the other, to comply with the ai dent and 
just desires expressed by the commercial inhabitants of 
the country. She told them, that the deputation which 
uaitedonher consisted of forty merchants, a number that 
merited attention no less than the speech they pronounced, 
of which a great number of printed copies were distributed 
through all parts of the country. Without making any 
particular remarks on the harangue, she only observed, 
that the drift of it did not tend to facilitate the negociation 
begun with Great Britain, nor to induce the nation to pre- 
fer a convention to a rupture with that crown. From this 
circumstance she inferred, it was more than time to finish 
the deliberations on the proposal for augmenting the forces 
both by sea and land ; a measure, without which she was 
convinced in her conscience the state was, and would 
always remain, exposed to all sorts of misfortune and 
danger, both now and hereafter. 

§ L In consequence of this interposition, the States- 
general that same day sent a letter to tlie states of Holland 
and West Friesland, communicating the sentiments of the 
princess-regent, and insisting upon the necessity of com- 
|>hing with her proposal of tlie double augmentation. 
Thev obseived, that an augmentation of the kind forces, 
for the defence of the frontiers, was unavoidable, as well 
as an equipment by sea for the security of commerce; that 
the slates of the provinces of Gueldres, Utieclit, Overyssel, 
and Groningen, joined with them m the same opinion ; 
and accordingly had insisted, by divers letters and propo- 
sitions, on those two points so essential to the public 
interest. They represented the danger of delay, and the 
fatal effects of discord : they proposed, that by a reciprocal 
indulgence one party should comply with the sentiments 
of the other, in orcler to avoid a schism and dangerous 
division among the confederates, the consequences of 
which would be very deplorable ; while the republic in the 
meantime would remain m a defenceless condition, both 
by sea and land, and depend upon the arbitrary power of 
Its neighbours. They coiijurea them, therefore, as they 
valued the safety of their country, and all that was dear 
to them, as they regarded the protection of the good in- 
habitants, the concord and harmony which at all times, 
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I'ut espcti.ilU at tlie present cnlieal juncture, was of tlie 
1,1't nccessitt, tliat tlicy wnuld sc-rionsly reflect upon llie 
e\horl.Uiuns of lier ro\al lii!;lines«, as well as on the rc- 
]ie.ited instances of the majority ol the confederates, and 
take a wise and salntarv resolution with reirard to the 
proposed auL'inentatiou of the kind forces, so that tins 
addition, together with an equipment at sen, mitiht, the 
sooner the better, be unanimouslv brought to a coticlusioii. 
it was undoubtedK the duty of all who wished well to 
their countrr to mbdtrate the heat and precipitation of 
those, who, "provoked by their losses, and stimulated by 
icsentnient, endeavoured at tins period to invoke their 
nation in war with Creat Britain. Had matters been 
pushed to this extremity, in a few months the republic 
would. 111 all probability, have been biou;.'ht to the brink 
of luni. The Dutch were distracted by internal divisions; 
they weie altogether unprovided for hostilities by sea; the 
ocean was covered witli their tradins: vessels; and the 
naval armaments of Great Brit.nii were so numerous and 
powerful as to render all resistance on that element equally 
vain and pernicious The En;thsh could not only have 
scoured the seas, and made prize of their slnnpms:, but 
also in a condition to reduce or demolish all their 
towns in Zealand, where they would hardly have met with 
any opposition. 
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A D 1-58 ^ oiierations of tlie war 

' ■ were prosecuted through the four quarters 
of the qlobe, the island of Great Britain, which may be 
termed the centre that gave motion to this v.ast machine, 
enjoyed all the tranquillitv of the most profound peace, 
and saw' nothing of war but the preparations and trophies, 
which served only to animate the nation to a desire of 
. fuitlier conquest : for the dejection occasioned by the 
misfortune at St. Cas soon vanished before the prospect of 
victory and success. Considering the agitation naturally 
produced among the common people, by the practice of 

E ressing men into the service of tlie navy, whicli, in the 
egimimg of the year, had been carried on with unusual 
violence, the levy of so many new coips of soldiers, and 
the endeavours used in forming the national militia, very 
few disturbances happened to interrupt the internal re- 
pose, of the nation. From private acts of malice, fraud, 
violence, and rapine, no community whatsoever is ex- 
empted. In the month of April, the tempoiary wooden 
bridge over the Thames, built for the convemeiicv of car- 
riages and passengers, while the workmen should be em- 
ployed 111 widening and repairing London bridge, was 
maliciously set on fire in tlie night, and continued burning 
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till noon next dai, wlicn the rums of it fell into the ri'cr. 
The de'-truction ot tins couieiiiciicy proicd \ery detrimeii- 
t.il to the commerce of the city, iiotw ithst.iiidmg tlic 
vigil.uici and discretion of tlie iii.agistratfs, in appljing 
reimdies for tins misfortune. A promise of the king’s 
p.irdon w.is ofl'ered in a public adierliscmcnl, by the 
sccrcl.iri of state, and a reward of two hundred pounds 
by tlie cMiv of Loudon, to any nersoii wlio sliould discoier 
the perpetrator of such wicked outrage; but ncvertlicless 
he escaped detection. No individual, nor any society of 
men, could have tlie least interest in the e.xccutioii of such 
a scheme, cxcejit llic body of London watermen; but as 
no discovery w.as made to the picjudice of any pcisoii hc- 
longiiig to "that society, the deed was imputed to the 
malice of some secret enemy to the public, b.ven after a 
new tempoi'arv bridge was erected, another attempt w’as 
made (mall prob.ibilitv hv the same iiiceiidian) to leduce 
the wiiole to ashes, biit liappily miscarried, and a guard 
was appointed, to pievcnl any such atiocious efloits iii tlic 
sequel. Daiigeious tumults were raised iii and about 
Manchester, by a prodigious number of inaiiut.icluieis, 
who had lelt on working, and entered into a combination 
to raise, by force, the price of tlieir labour. Tliey bad 
formed a regular plan, and collected large sums for tlie 
maintenance of tlie poorer sort, while they refused to woik 
for their families. Tliey insulted and abused all those 
who would not join in this defection ; dispersed incendiary 
letters, and denounced teriible threats against all such as 
should presume to oppose their pioceediiigs. But these 
menaces had no effect upon the magistrates and justices, 
who did their duty with such discretion and courage, that 
the ringleaders being singled out, and punished by law, 
the rest w'ere soon reduced to order. 

§ II. Tlie month of June, Florence Hensey, an obscure 
physician, and native of li eland, who liacl been appre- 
hended for treasonable practices, was tried in the court of 
king’s bench, on an indictment for high treason. . In the 
course of the trial it appealed tliat he had been employed 
as a spy for the Freiicii ministry : to which, in considera- 
tion of a paltry pension, he sent intelligence of every mate- 
rial occurrence in Great Biitain. The correspondence was 
managed by Ins brother, a Jesuit, who acted as cliaplain 
and secretary to the Spanish ambassador at the Hague. 
The British resident at that court haying learned from tlie 
Spanish minister some secrets relating to England, even 
before they weie communicated to liim from tlie English 
ministry, was induced to set on foot an inquiry touching 
the source of this information, and soon leceived an assur- 
ance, that the secretary of the Spanish ambassador had a 
brother, a physician in London. The suspicion naturally 
arising from this circumstance being imparted to the 
ministry of England, Hensey was narrowly watched, and 
twenty-nine of his letters were intercepted. From the 
contents of these lie was convicted of having given the 
French court the first notice of the expedition to North 
Ameiica, the captuie of the two ships, the Alcide and 
Lys, tlie sailing and destination of every squadron and ar- 
mament, and the difficulties tliat occurred in raising money 
for the service of the public. He had even informed them 
that the secret expedition of the foregoing year was in- 
tended against Rocliefort, and advised a descent upon 
Great Britain, at a certain time and place, as the most 
effectual method of distressing the government, and affect- 
ing the public credit. After a long trial he was found 
guilty of treason, and received the sentence of death usually 
pronounced on sucli occasions: but whether he earned 
forgiveness by some material discovery, or the minister 
found him so insensible and insignificant that lie was 
ashamed to take his life, he escaped execution, and was 
pardoned, on condition of going into perpetual exile. The 
severity of the government was much about the same jie- 
riod exorcised on Dr. Shebheare, a public writer, who, in 
a series of printed letteis to the people of England, bad 
animadverted on the conduct of the ministry in the most 
acrimonious terms, stigmatized some great names w'lth all 
the virulence of censure, and even assaulted the tin one 
Itself with oblique insimiatioii and ironical satiie. Tlie 
ministry, incensed at the boldness, and still more enraged 
at the success, of this author, whose writings were bought 
with avidity by the public, determined to punish him 
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severely for Ills arrogance and almse, and Jie \vas appre- 
hended bv a warrant from the secretary's oince. Uis 
sixth letter to the people of England, was pitched upon as 
the foundation of a piosecution. After a short trial in the 
court of king’s bench, he was found guilty of having wi itten 
thesixth letter to the people of England adjudged a libellous 
pamphlet, sentenced to stand in the pillory, to pay a small 
fine, to be imprisoned three years, and give security for 
iiis future good behaviour : so that, in effect, this good 
man suffered more for having given vent to the unguarded 
effusions of mistaken zeal, couched in the language ol 
passion and scurrility, than was inflicted uptm Ilensey, 
a convicted traitor, who had acted as a spy for France, 
and betraved his own country for hire. 

§ III. Amidst a variety of crimes and disorders, arising 
from impetuosity of temper, unreined passion, luxury, ex- 
travagance, and an almost total want of police and subor- 
dination, the virtues of benevolence are alwavs springing 
up to an extraordinary grouth in the British soil; and 
here charities are often established by the humanitv of in- 
dividuals, which in any other country would be honoured 
as national institutions : witness the great number of hos- 
pitals and infirmaries m London and Westminster, erected 
and maintained by voluntary contribution, or raised by 
the princely donations of private foiindeis. In the course 
of this year the public began to enioy the benefit of seie- 
ral admirable institutions, hir. Ilenrv llaine, a ]iri\'ate 
gentleman of jlliddlesex, had, in Ins life-time, built and 
endowed an hospital for the niaintcn.uicc of foity poor 
maidens. By his will he heqiieathed a certain sum of 
money to accumulate at interc't, under the management 
of trustees, until the yearly produce should amount to two 
hundred and ten iioiinds, to he given in marri.ige-portions 
to two of the maidens educated in his hospital, at the age 
of twenty-two, who should be the best recommended for 
piety and industry by the masters or mistresses whom thev 
had' served. In ’the month of hlarch, the sum destined 
for this laud.iblo purpose w.as completed ; when the trus- 
tees, by public advertisement, summoned the maidens 
educated in tlie hospital to ap(iear on a certain day, with 
proper certificates of their behaviour and circumstances, 
that six of tlie most deserving might be selected to draw 
lots for the prize of one hundred pounds, to be paid as licr 
marriage portion, provided she married a man of an un- 
blemished character, a member of the chuich of England, 
residing within certain specified parishes, and approved by 
the trustees. Accoidinglv, on the first of May, the can- 
didates appeared, and the prize being gamed by one 
young woman, in presence of a numerous assembly of all 
ranks, attracted by curiosity, the other five maidens, willi 
a sixth, added in lieu of her who had been successful, 
were marked for a second chance on the same day of the 
following year, when a second prize of the same value 
would be presented : thus a new candidate will be added 
every year, that every maiden who has been educated in 
this hospital, and preserved her character without reproach, 
may have a chance for the noble donation, uliich is also 
accompanied with the sum of five pounds to defray the 
expense of the wedding entertainment. One scarce knows 
whether mo^t to admire the idaii, or commend the hu- 
manitv, of this excellent institution. Of eipial and perhaps 
superior meiit was another charitalilo establishment, which 
also took effect about this period. A small number of 
humane individuals, chiefly citizens of London, dee))'y 
affected with the situation of common prostitutes, who are 
certainly the most forlorn of all liuman creatures, formed a 
generous resolution in their f.ivour, such as even the best 
men oftho kingdom had never before the courage to avow, 
liiey considered that many of these unhappy ctc.ituros, so 
wretched in themselve=, and so productive of mischief to 
society, had been seduced to vice in theirtender years by the 
perfidious artifice of the other sex, or the violence of unruly 
passion, before they had acquired experience to guard against 
tlie one, or foiesight to perceive the fatal consequences of the 
other: that the jewel, reputation, being thus irretrievably 
lost, perhaps in one unguarded moment, they weie cover- 
ed with shame and disgrace, abandoned bv their families, 
excluded from all pitv, regard, and assistance: that, stung 
by self-coiivietioii, insulted with repioach, denied the pri- 
vilege of penitence and contrition, cut off from all hope, 


impelled by indigence, and maddened with des]iair, they 
had plunged into a life of infamy, m which they were ex- 
posed to deplorable vicissitudes of misery, and the most 
excruciating pangs of reflection that any human being 
could sustain : that, whatever remorse they might feel, 
howsoever they might detest their own vice, or long for an 
opportunity of amendment, they were entirely destitute of 
all means of reformation : they were not only deprived of 
all possibility of profiting by those precious moments ol re- 

E entance, and becoming again useful members of society ; 

ut in order to earn a miserable subsistence, were obliged 
to persevere in the paths of prostitution, and act as the in- 
stiumcnts of Heaven’s venge.ince in pi opagating distemper 
and profligacy, in ruining the bodies and debauching the 
iniiius of their fellow-creatures. Moved to sympathy and 
compassion by tliese considerations, this viituoiis band of 
associates determined lo provide a comfoitable asylum for 
female penitents, to wliicli they might fly for shelter from 
the receptacles of vice, tlie miseiies of life, and the scorn 
of mankind ; where they might indulge the salutary senti- 
ments of remorse, make their peace with Heaven, accustom 
tfiemselves to industry and temperance, and be profitably 
re-muted to society, from which they had been so unhap- 
pily dissevered. ‘Tlie plan of this excellent instiuition 
beuig formed, was put in execution liy means of vohin- 
tary subscription, and the bouse opened in Goodman s- 
fiefds, under the name of the Magdalen Hospital, iii the 
moiilh of August; when fifty petitions were presented by 
iienitcnt prostitutes, soliciting admittance. Another asy- 
liini w^s ulso opoTiBtl by lli6 hiinc! of pnva.te charityj on 
the Surre\ side of Westminster bridge, for tlie leception and 
educaiioii of female or[)lians, and children abandoned by 

their parents. , , 

5 IV. Nor was encouragement refused to those who 
distinguished themselves by extraordinary talents m any 
branch ol the liberal and useful arts and sciences, though 
no IVIiCcenas appsttred among the ministeis, and not the 
least rav of patronage glimmered fiom the throne. The 
protecti'on, countenance, and gratification secured m other 
countries by the institution of academies, and the libera i- 
ties of piinces, the ingenious m England derived from tlic 
-enerosity of a jiubbc, endued with t.iste and sensibility, 
caimr for improvement, and proud of patronizing extraor- 
dm.ir\ merit. Several vears had alie.idy elapsed since a 
society of private persons was instituted at London, for 
the eiiconravemcnt ot arts, manufactures, and commerce. 

It consisted of a iiresident, vice-president, secretary, regis- 
ter collector, and other officer'., elected fiom a very con- 
sideralile number of members, w'bo par a certain yearly' 
contribution for the ]iurposes of tfie iiisiitntion. In the 
coiiise of every year they held eicbt general meetings m a 
large assembly room, built and furnished at the common 
expense; besides the ordinary meetings of the society, 
held every week, from the second Wednesday in Novem- 
ber lo the last Wednesday in May; and in the intei me- 
diate tunc, on the fust and third Wednesday of cveiy 
month. At these ordinary meetings, provided the number 
then present exceeded ten, the members bad a right to 
proceed on business, nnd power to appoint such commit- 
tees as they should think necessary. T-he money contri- 
buted bv this association, after the necessary expense of 
the-socielv had been deducted, was expended m premiums 
for iilantmg and liusbandry ; for discoveries and improve- 
ments m cliemistrv, dyeing and mineralogy ; for prornot- < 
m- the ingenious arts of drawing, engraving, casting, 
iianiting, statuary, and sculpture ; for the improvements 
of manufactures nnd machines in the various articles of 
hats, ciapes, druggets, mills, marbled-paper, ship-blocks, 
spinning-wheels, toys, yarn, kmlling, and weaving. Hiey 
likewise allotted sums for the advanUige of the British co- 
lonies in America, and bestowed premuims on those settlers 
who should excel in curing cochineal, planting log-yvood 
trees, cultivating ohve tiees, producing myrtle-yvax, making 
pot-ash, preserving raisins, curing samoweur, rnaking silk 
and wines, impoiling sturgeon, preiiaring isinglass, plant- 
in'' hemp and cinnamon, extracting opium and the gum 
ofthe p' rsimon-tree, collecting stones of the mango, which 
sliould be found to vegetate in the West Indms ; raising 
silk grass, and laving out provincial gardens. They, more- 
over allowed a gold medal, in honour of liim who should 
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compose tlie best treatise on the arts of peace, containing 
an historical account of the progiessive improvements in 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce in the kingdom 
ot England, with the effects of those improvements on the 
morals and manneis of the people, and pointing out the 
most proper means for their future advancement. In a 
word, the society is so numerous, the contributions so 
consideiable, the plan so judiciously laid, and executed 
with such discretion and spirit, as to promise much more 
effectual and extensive advantage to the public than ever 
accrued from all the boasted academics of Chnsteiuloni. 
The artists of London had long maintained a private 
academy for improvement in the ait of drawing from living 
figures; hut in order to extend this advantage, which was 
not attended without difficulty and expense, the Duke of 

a Amons ether transartions that tlixtuiuin^ti the h^^torv of Great Rninin, 
s arcc a \eai plules auav without protiuemp «ome iiHutrnt lli.it stron!:iy 
marks tlie sinpnl.ar char.ictei nl tiie 1 nu'h'ih n ttiou. A 'er\ exttaorditi irv 
inst.ini-c ot tins n iluie, lolatiiic to the 1 Go Gukr of M irltioioupli. we ••li.ill 
recoi it ainoiu' tiu. events ot this Mar, aliliouph it derived its oripin trom 
the latter end ot tlu laG, ami cannot ho prop* rl\ tnumcr.ded amonj; those 
occui rencesttid njipertain to L’ciural histurv Inuaids ttie end of tsovem- 
bei,inthe iirtceilmi; v car, tlie .iho\ i mentioned nohlein.m tecci\e<i. by the 
post, A letter liiricfetl, “ lo Ins Grace the Duke of Jlarlborough, with 
care and 5|Hed," and containing this address; 

“ iM\ I OKU. ,, 

" As teremon> is .in idle thinp upon most occasions, more cspociall> to 
persons in inv state ot mind, 1 shall pioteid immediatch to .icqu.iint \oii 
w-ilh the motive and end of mldrv'Sini: this epistle to \ou, wliuh is «qu.dl> 
interestin’ to ns h<dh You .are to know tlicn. ihil m\ present situation 
in life IS su(h, th.d I should preter anmhilation to a c'ootimiance in it. 
Desperate diseases lenuire desperate rtnmhos, and \oo .iic the man I 
have pitiheil ut>on. edlier to make me or unm.ike \ourself As I luver 
had the lionour to live .unnnp the great, the tcnoi ot nn propos ds wdl not 
he \ri\ couill> lud let that he an arcumeiit to rniorce a helnl of wl at I 
am now goinp to write It h.is employ cii iny invention tot sonic time to 
fiml out A method of dcstrovins .mother widiont evposmp mj own hte 
that 1 h.ivp accomplished, and detv the law Now . l“r the application of 
It, I am desperatv. and imi«t he providcil for. ^ ou hiM it in vonr 
power U IS mv husincss to m.vkc it v our incliniifion to <crv c nn . v Inch 
.sou must determine to comi Iv wuli, liv proenrme me .i ceiited support 
lor mv hie, or voui ow n w ill he at a period. l*otore this sc'-sion ot p irii t 
nicnt is ov er, f h ue more motiv is ih.m one tor smclinc \ou out upon 
this occ.vsion . .md 1 give von this fair wariun.’. liecause the me ms I 
should m.ike use of are loo tat tl to 1*0 eliifl« d tiv the |»ovvtr of pli\sic If 
vou think tins ot anv cons»qurnce. vou will noi t ul to mtit tin .vulhor < n 
Sund IV ne\t at ten m the morning* or on Mond »v . (if tin wi ather should 
tie rani} on } m ir tin. tirst tree hv v ond ih»* «tile in llvile pvrk. in 

the toot w.slk to Keii'iugton ^tcre<v .uid rompli'inie miv prcs«r\e \«>u 
from a.double dangvrot tins «oi-t, ,vs there is t cm! on p»rl of the world 
where v nur dc dh h is more th m hren w idied tor u|*on other motives. I 
know Oie worUl too well to trust this ski ret in an} tire.ist hut m> own. 
A fevr da} 5 determine me vour trtonvl or eneinv 

“rihiox. 

“ You vrill apprehend that T mevn vou should he .tlnne and d< prod 
lilKin If, 111 »t a iiiscoverv of ,mv art dice in this idftir will he t.dal to voo 
ISly sdtl} IS insured h} mv silence, tor contc'vion only can condemn me,'* 

The duke, in coniplnnee with this strange rcmnistKance. appearc<l at 
the time and plicc apivunled, on hor^eltuk nml alone with pistols l*cfori 
linn, and the st.m ot Ins order displ.av eil. that he tm.td h** the more rasilv 
Inown lie lud likewise taken tlie pretauli'n of cngvgnig a friend lo 
attend m the Park, at «nch a disfani t, liow » \ « r. .l^ st.»rc« to he ohs, rv,di|e 
He continuoil some time on the sjml wiili<nit wring an} p< Mon he could 
suspect of liavnig wiotethe litter, atnl thin roile .»w n I'litchmiing to 
turn Ins held wlien he reiched Hvdo pirk conur. he perceived a man 
st.^n ling at the bridge, and looking at the water, vvithm tweidv \.»rds of 
the tree which was dewriboil tn the letter He f* rlhwith ro.le hick nl n 
gentle p ue. and pissing ii} the person, evpernd to iMhlr*"»d . hut .is 
no rtdv.ince ot tins kind was rn iHe, he. m rcpo^'iiic.l'ouid to die sir .ngir, 
and asked it he had not something tn cominunir.iti ' I lu mm riplvmg. 
*' iSo, I don't know }ou ." the duke tohl him Ins inme.iuldmg, •' \o« 
vouknow me, I mi igiiu } oil Inv e sometliing lo St} tome" Pm he <fil| 
imswereil in the negative, .md the duke rmle home. In a il «\ « r two dn r 
this tr.ms itlion, another Ictlir was brought to Inin, coucheit m the follow 
ing terms 

•'Mv 1 onp, 

“ Yoi recf IV p this a' an acknow ledgment of v our punclualitv ,is to thr 
time and pi ice ot nn etinc on *>tui<!av l.»^t though it was owing to von it 
answ tieti no purt>ose I lit- p ige mil v of being armnl, the »i)s»gn of vour 
order, were ns» Uss, .md too ((uisptriious ou in <drd no ult* ml mt. ti>e 
place w is not c dinlati d foi mistiurl. nor was anv iidi ndtil If von waU 
in (he west inIt o| < ’itmmsii r ddn v , low arils eh 'i n o’clork on ''undiv 
next, } our s.i;.MMf V will point out the person w Imm V oil will addre's. h\ 
asking his lompmv to t.ikc a turn or two w dli vou «ni will not lad on 
inqmr} . lo he acqii iinti d with tin n.ime ainl plate of at*oiIe. According 
to wliicli direitinii vou will pie ist to sand tvio or three hundrid |>ounfi 
hank-tiofes the mvtdiv h\ Ihi’inmv post 1 vert not vour ciinosiiv loo 
I III} , It IS in } our i>iwcr lo in ike me gi dr ful on certain terms i *h i\e 
friends who arc f.uthlul, but thiv do not lurk before llu v bite 

“ 1 Hin, t.Vc. r.” 

'1 he duke, determining, if possible, to unml tins mvsierv, repined to 
the Abbov .d the tune pn vcribeil and, after liiv mg w.tlknl up .md ilow n 
foi five oi SI V minutes, s^w the vi rv s uue pi i«ou t i vvlmm he h.id s|*oke m 
H V He park cider die Ahlit v , w dh .mot In r mm of < n di table .ippt.ir.mre 
J his last, after (liev hail vi* wed S4irne of the mnmimenls. wtnt into the 
clioir, .md the other turning luck, adv.uicid tow irds the ilukr, who, .ic 
costing him asked him if he hid anv thing to s t> jo him. or nnv com- 
mands for him ' I le rcplieil, “ N o. mv lord. I Imv e not '* '* Nure vou 
liive," s,iil the duke lud he p**rsistid m Ins Hmid I hen the ifiike 
leaving him. took seven! turns in the I'le, while th* slrnng«r unlkid on 
the odier side But nothing fiiilhei passed between them nnri .illhough 
the duke h ul nrov uii <1 sev eral persons in disguise lo apprehi nd the delm 
qiient, he torebore giving the signal, that, notwiihsl mding anpe mines, he 
might run no risk ot miuring an innocent pervin Not long after this 
second di-sippoiidmeid, he received a lliinl letlerto the following cfTett 
“ M V L(»ni). 

“ 1 AM fuliv convinced vou had .1 compimon on Siindiv I interpret 
it as ow ing to the w eakm ss of human nature , hut such proceeding is tir 
from being ingenuous, .md nni} proiliice hid effeits, whilst it is im|>os>iliIe 
to answer the end proposcil ^ on will see me again soon, as it were by 


Richmond, a j ouii:: iiobieman o! the most amiable cha- 
racter, provided a laiee apartment at Wliiteliall, for the 
use of those ulio studied the arts of paiiilmjr, sculpture, 
and envraviiip; and furnished it xvitli a collection of ori- 
irinal pl.ister casts from the best antique statues and busts 
at Rome and Florence. Here any learner had liberty to 
draw, or make models, under the e^e and instructions of 
two eminent artists; and twice a-year the munificent 
founder hestoued premiums of silver medals on the four 
pupilswlio excelled tlieiest in drawiii£;from a ceilaiii figure, 
and inakimi the best model of it in basso-relievo.'' 

§ V. On the tueiitj -third day of November both Houses 
of parliament met at Westminster, when Ins majesty heiiiir 
indisposed, the session was opened by commission, and 
the lord keeper harangued them to this efi’ect. He told 

accident, and ma} cASily find where I go tn ; in consequence of wliich, by 
being sent lo, 1 sli.iU w.iit<ui vour gr.ice. hut cvpict to be quite .ilnne, .mil 
to converse in whispeis }«’ut will likewisi* give vour honmir, n|on 
meeting, that no part ot the convtrMfum '^lirtll tr.mvpjie. I liese and the 
former teiins complied with insure vour siitefv ; mv levnige, in i.ise of 
non rotnpimice (or liny «c1h me to I vpo«p nie)will be slowei . but not the 
lew sure ; and strong sns[>icion the utmost th.it can possild} ensue upon 
It, while the cli inct s u ill he tenfold .igain^t vou You will I’ossiltlv he in 
doubt alter llie meeting, hut it is quite m re^sAi v tl e oidvnle vliunld be a 
mask to the in. J he tamil} ot the Bloods is nut evtinct, though thev arc 
not in 111 } sdiemc." 

I he exprisstoii, “ vou will see me again soon, as it were bv accident," 
plainlv pointed .it IbV person lo whom lie hi I spoke in the raik.andm 
Itie AIiIm \ iHM rlhcleSi, he «hw him not .igain, nor tlid he hear anv thing 
tiirtlier ot the nflair for two months, .it the evpir.ition ot wliidi tlie post 
iirou ttit him the follow ing letter 
•• Mav It phase }Oiil Gr.iC*-, 

" 1 li.ive reason lo* t*«li«vr that the son of one Barnard, a snrvevor m 
AI*in.don Ituildings. Wistmmster. is acqiiamted wiih some secrets tli.it 
ni trlv roiuern vour 'atetv bis fallur is now oiitot town, which will give 
vou .in opi*orhmilv oi questii'nmg Inm more priv.ifelv , it would t>e use- 
le^s to vour grace, "us well iis dangerous lo nu*, to .ippe u nu re publiclv in 
tliLs alKtir 

'* Your sinit rc fi icml, AXON ^ MO US. 

** I!e frequently goes lo ''tore}’s G.de cotUc house." 

In (d*onl a weik idler ihis mtim.dion was reci ived, the duke sent a per- 
son to tlie loflie tmiise, to inquire tor Mr Banianl. .md fell him lie would 
l*e cUil tosp. ik tohim. I he imss.ige was di Im red, and P.mi nd dti IhmiI 
he w«*uld wall upon his pi.iri m vt I Imisil iv , at lull an hour alter ten m 
Hie inoining He ".is punrtud to Ins appomiini nt, aiul no somie: .if> 
pivred linn tlu duke rerogm»id Inm to b** the person lo wi*nm lie hatl 
si'oke m the Park and the Abbev . llav mg conducteil him in'o an up ut- 
mem. and shut the dr*or, be askid, as before, if he h.id anv tbim. to (vim- 
munic'de * and w.is anxviered lormprl} . in the iiegaiivr. I hen the duke 
rept titd eviiv tircmiist mce of this sfnmge tr.msaction to whidi Barnurd 
listened with attention and surprise, }et witlumt evhibiting anv marks 
consiious guilt or contusion. J he duke oK*erving that it was matter of 
.istoinshmi nl to see h Itirs of such impf'rt written with tlie correctness ot .i 
srlmhi , the other leplie*!, tint .i mm might l*e v erv poor and v erv le irned 
at the svme time. \S Jun he «aw the fointli letlei, in wlnili his n imc was 
niention* *1, witti the circumstance of lus t.dhi r's .df'enre, lie s^id, “ ) | 
virv raid, mv lather was then out of town." An evp^(s^^on the moie 
runarkiMe. as the letter vcaS without d.ite. aiul be roubl not, as an iiiiio. 
cint mm, Ih* suppONed lo knoir at wb.d lime it w.is wrillt-n 1 he duke 
Il ivinc in wl» I tin aequamtP«l with the pirtieul irs. ftdd Inm th d if In wps 
innoiKiit, he ought to use Ins ende ivonrs to delci t tin w ni«.r o| the letteis, 
f'l eri dlv of the hist, in whieh ho w.vs i\pres>.lv naimd I o this ndmo 
nition lie* returned no oilier answer but .» smile, .tnd then vv dhdiew . — He 
w.ts afterwaids I iki n into enstodv , .md trud at the Ohl I'.nlev , lor mlmg 
a thrt.denitu' letter, r^'idr.irv fo the sr dute . but i.o evidence eould he 
fonml to prove llio leth rs wi-Veof hi' h md writing nor did .my pi*sump 
lu'ii apprvr .tg.vin't turn, eve* pt Ins being in Hvile park, .md in W e'timn 
s|er al*t*e\ . at the time .md I'larc .tppoinleil in the two fn si 1» Hers. On tlie 
oth«r bind. ^I^ l^.tnnnl provnt, thd on the ‘'iiml.tv , when lo saw the 
dok** in llv'tepok, Ic w.is on Ins wav to Kinsmgtun, on pirticil.ir 
h'tsiness, hv his f tihor*' ot ib r, snnilied tn him ti'.d M rv mnnimg • that he 
acroidingiv wi nt thither, ami ilined w iili Ins uncle, in compaii} w nli s».\ p 
1 «l otlier prisons, to wlmm he rel iti il what lud p *sse I belw een The Duke 
of M.irlliorou.’l) and him m the P.nk , th *l his In mg .dterw ards in M esr 
minstei .dd»ev w.^s tt«e rlTecf ot nureurculint thd Mr. lamesGiecnwood, 
his kinsnt.ni. who h ul 1 un thr free* ilmc mglil at his father's house, ilesirwl 
t im to dress himself, th.il thev might w *lk lo..»lhfr in thr Park ; anil he di«l 
not rompiv wiili In' request till nlirr much solicit dion * that he pro|>os» d to 
enter the P.irk witlioul passing ihrongh the Abt*e} , but was prevailed upon 
I'v Mr GrrenwcMvt, who rxt>ressM| a ili'irc of "seeing the ncwlv-nieiul 
niominient of General H.vrgrtvr . tl at as hr hail lonnerl} roininunn atcil 
to Ills tiiciul the stKmgc nreumstance ot the dnke's spr.ikmg lo Inni in 
Ilvtlc p»rk, Mr (JreenworKl no sooner s.-^w that noblein.tn in the Abl*ev, 
th m hr c «vc notirr to Mr B.miard, w ho w as \ erv short sichtc d , and Hi it 
from his puxsing Huin s»\ind turns. concUicied fie wanted lo 5i*e,ik wiih 
Mr Parmril .vhme. he qmttid him, .md retired into the clinir. th.d thev 
mi.ht ct'ininuiir together w iihoiit mterriiptinn. It likcw ise appeaml, from 
iindouhttHl rvideme, thd Pirn ml had oltm mentioned openlv, to his 
Irnmls and arquand mu . the riirnmsiancis nl whit pas'cd btlwten lirn 
.mil thr diikr in the Park and m thr Ahhev that hi> lather w.is .i man *,r 
iintdemisl ed reputation, and in afihiriU circntnst.mres . ih.it he liunsoli 
was luvir rcducfil to anv want, or such txi.inie .is mitld imp* I Inm to 
anv desp* rate im tlioilsof obl.nnmg monev , ih.il Ins Inleldv had lie* n otfc n 
tried, nnd his lite alwavs irrtpro u h ibU lor these rei«oiis he v« is rc- 
qudii«l ot thr criiiu laid to Ins charge, and the in.vsterv rein mis to tlnsH.iv 
uiidi'c ovrred. 

Aiicrall, the author ot the letters does not spptn to have lid nnv n al 
disjjn to ovtorl mone} , bec.mse tin srljeme wis \rrv ill rdculated tor 
lint piir|vosr, and indeed eould not jxvssddv tike effect, without the most 
iminiinnt ri'k ot iletiction. l*crlnps Ins ,nm vvis notlniig more tli.m lo 
gratilv ,i t'etulinre and t>eculurii} ot humour, hv ul.iimmg tin* duke, 
exciting the cunositv of the public, purriing the multitude, and giving ii'r 
to a ilion«ind ridiculous conjccluns. If anv thing more w.is mtended. .nnl 
the duke r.tmesiJv desired to know the e\t*nt ot the scheme, he mi-ht. 
when he cln«» ted Hie peixon suspecti d, liavc encovir.ued him to a dec I ir i- 
lion, hv promi'ing inviol dde sccncv on Ins word .mil honour, in wl uh 
.inv man would have confided as ,i sirnd oldication. On tlie wholi. ir is 
siirpri'iiig th »t the dc.dh of tlie duke, wlndi happened in the couise ot tins 
vcir, W.IS never .vttrihuted to the secret ]>r:utut*'Ol tins iiicendiuv corn 
pntidenl. who hul given him to understand, that thus vengeance, tlaviigh 
slow, would not he the less certain. 
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them, his majesty had directed the lords of the commis- 
sion to assnre his parliament tliat lie always leceived the 
higliest satisfaction in being able to lay befoie them any' 
event that might promote the honour and interest of his 
kingdoms; that in consequence of their advice, and enabled 
by the assistance which they unanimously gave, his majesty 
liad exerted his endeavours to carry on the war in the 
most vigorous manner, in order to attain that desirable 
end, always to be wished, a safe and honouiable reace 
that It had pleased the Divine Providence to bless his 
measures and arms with success m several parts, and to 
make me enemies of the nation feel, that the strength of 
Great Britain is not to be proioked with impunity: that 
the conquest of the strong fortress of Louisburgh, vvitb the 
glands of Cape Breton and St. John, the demolition of 
kronteiiac, of the highest importance to his opeiations in 
America, and the reduction of Senegal, could not fad to 
bring gieat distress on the French commeiceand colonies, 
arid, in jiroportion, to procure great advantage to those of 
Great Britain. He observed, that France had abo been 
niade sensible, that whilst her forces are sent forth to 
invade and ravage the dominions of her neighbours, her 
own coasts are not inaccessible to his majesty’s fleets and 
armies : a truth which she had experienced in the demo- 
lition of the works at Cherbourg, erected at a great ex- 
pense, w nil a particular view to annoy England, as well as 
111 the loss of a gieat number of ships and vessels; but no 
treatment, however injurious to his m.i|estv, could tempt 
him to make retaliation on the innocent subjects of that 
ciowm. He told them, that in Germany his majesty’s 
goiKl biother the King of Prussia, and Prince Feidinand 
Brunswick, had found full employment for the enemies 
of I' ranee and her confederates, from which the English 
0 |ierations, both b\ sea and in America, had derived the 
mO't evident advantage ; their successes, owing, under 
God, to their able cniiduci, and the bravery of his majeslv’s 
tioojis, and tno«e of Ins allies, liaving boon signal and 
glorious. 'The king, moreover, commanded them to de- 
clare, that the common cause of liberty and independency 
was still making noble and glorious efforts against the 
unnatural union foimed to oppress it: that the commerce 
of his subjects, the source of national riclies, had, bv the 
vigilant jirotection received from Ins majesty’s fleet, 
flourisiied in a manner not to be paralleled durin" such 
troubles. In tins state of tilings, be said, the king, In his 
wisdom, thought it unnecessary to use many words to 
pei-suade them to bear uji against all difficulties, effectn- 
ally to stand by, and defend Ins majesty, vigorously to 
siijiport the King of Prussia, and the rest of Ins majesty’s 
allies, and to exert themselves to reduce tbeir enemies to 
equitable terms of accommodation. He observed to the 
House of Commons, that the uncommon extent of this 
war, in different parts, occasioned it to be uncommonly 
exp^sive : that the king had ordered tliem to declare to 
the Commons, that he sincerely lamented, and deejily felt 
for, the burdens of Ins people; that the several estimates 
were ordered to be laid before them ; and that be desired 
only such supplies as should be requisite to push the war 
wiib advantage, and be adequate to tlie necessary services. 
In the last place, he assured them, the king took so much 
satisfaction in that good harmony wliicli subsisted amono 
his faithful subjects, that it was more proper for him now 
to tliank them for it, than to repeat his exhortation to it: 
that tins union, necessary at all limes, was more espe- 
cially so in such critical conjuncture-, ; and Ins majestv 
doubted not but the good effects the nation had found 
from it would be the strongest motives to them to pursue 
it.— The reader will, no doubt, be surprised to find this 
harangue aliound w'lth harshness of peiiod and inele- 
gancy of expression: lie will wonder that, in particu- 
larizing the successes of the year in Ameiica, no mention 
is made of tlie reduction of Fort Du-Quesne, on the river 
Ohio ; a place of great importance, both from its strength 


b Tn Ihe month of AusuiMIie kino, intheqii,ilily of Itlcrtoror ll-inoi 
ItriunL' occasion for two hundred tltnusantl pounds, .t loan U\ sulisiiinti 
lor that sum was opened at the hank, and jmnadiatHv h% sc^en 
tiBhl mont-y dealers of Jy^mlon j c.i 

c liMt thedi iic'cof disafJertjon tofhekinc’s perbon, which wassoloml 
trinn|>eled bs lormer rnimsferi. and tlteir adhrn-nts aaain'it tluist who h 
honesty and courace fo oppose the m<astins of a w«ak and cornini ^ 
ministration, was entird^ false and wjllioiit Imindaimn, .ippenred ,it f 
juncture, when in the imdst or a cruel, opitressne.-aiid continental ivi 


and situation, the erection of which liad been one gieat 
motive to the war between the two luiiioiis : but lie will 
be still more surprised to bear it declared from the tlirone, 
that the operations, both by sea and in Amei ica, had de- 
riv'ed the most evident advantage from tlie war in Germanv. 
An assertion the more extraordinary, as the British minis- 
try', 111 their answer to the parallel, which we have already 
mentioned, had expressly affiimed, that “ none but such 
as are imacquaintea witli the maritime force of England 
can believe, that witlioul a diversion on the continent, to 
emiiloy' jvarl of the enemy’s force, slie is not in a condition 
m liojie for success, and maintain her sujierioiity at sea. 
That they must be very ignorant, indeed, wlio imagine tliat 
the forces of England are not able to lesist those of Fiance, 
unless the latter be hindered fiom turning all her efforts to 
the sea.” It is very remarkable that tlie British ministrv 
•should declare, that tlie war in Germany was favourable 
to the English opeiations by sea and in 'America, and al- 
most in the same lireath accuse the French king of having 
fomented that war. Let us suppose that France had no 
war to maintain in Eiiiojie; and ask in what manner she, 
in that case, would have opposed the progress of the British 
arms by sea, and in America? Her navy was reduced to 
such a condition, that it durst not quit lier harbours ; Iier 
merchaiit-sbins were all taken, her mariners confined in 
England, and tlie sea was covered with British cruisers : 
III these circumstances, what expedients could she Iiave 
contrived for sending supplies and reinforcements to Ame- 
rica, or for opposing ibe naval armaments of Great Britain 
in any other jmrt of the world ?_None. Without ships 
and manner-:, her troops, ammunition, and stores, were, in 
tins respect, as useless as money to a man shijiwrecked on 
a desolate island. But granting that the war in Germanv 
had, in some measure, diverted Ihe attention of the Fiencli 
muiisti-y from the proxecutioii of their operations m Ame- 
rica, (and tins is granting more than ought to be allowed ) 
the question is not, whether the hostilities upon the con- 
tinent of Europe prevented Fiance from sending a great 
number of troojis to Canada; but whether the war in Ger- 
many was either necessary or expedient for distressing tlie 
French more efiectnnlly in other parts of the world ? Surely 
every intelligent man of candour must answei in the nega- 
tive. The expense incurred bv England for subsidies a7id 
armies in the emjnre, exceeded three millions sterling an- 
nually : and tins enormous expense, witlioiit being able to 
protect Hanover, only .served to keep the war alive in diK 
lerenf parts of Germany. Had one half of tins sum been 
enijiloyed m augmenting and extending the naval arma- 
ments of Great Britain, and in reinforcing her troops in 
America and tlie West Indies, France would have been, at 
tins day, dejirived of all her sugar colonies, as well’ as 
of her settlements on the continent of Ameiica; and be- 
ing absolntelv cut off fiom these sources of wealth, would 
have found it impracticable either to gratify her siihsidia- 
ries, or to maintain such formidable armies to annoy her 
neighbours. Tliese are tnitlis which will appear to the 
conviction of the public, wlien the illusive spells of un- 
substantial victory are dissolved, and time shall have dis- 
persed the thick mists of jnejudice winch now seem to 
darken and perp'ex the understanding of the jieople. 

§ VI. The conduct of the administmtion was so agree- 
able to both Hou.ses of parliament, that m their address to 
the tinone they exjiressed their unshaken zeal and loyalty 
to bis majesty’s person, congratulated him on the success 
of his aims, and promised to support his measures and 
allies with steadiness and alacrity.^ It was probahlv in 
consequence of this assurance that a new treaty hehveen 
Great Britain and Prussia was concluded at London on 
the seventh day of December, importing, that as tlie bur- 
densome war, m winch the King of Prussia is engaged 
lays him under the necessity of making fresh efforts to^de- 
feiid himself against the multitude of enemies who attack 
his dominions, he is obliged to take new measures with the 


yy iic nronu nn i treasure pt ureat lintaiii. all opposition 
ceased in iKitb Ilonses of i.ai liamenl. The aililrcsses of thanks to its ma. 
jest), wlueli ,ire alwats.hclaled l.y 11, o tmmeil.ate sena Is ot lie c?o« i1 
wi re mianimpusly ailopled in liotli Houses, anil not only coiiclieil in lenm 
ot applause, but eMtl lull ,te.l aill, expiessions of rapbiie and a, limra?™ 
tliej detlarert lliemselv.s sensible tliallhe operations of Oieat Urilai 
bqtlihy sea .mil ill Amerira. bail reran eil the most eiiiltiit ami inii.nrl, ni 
a.Isanlaa.s Iriirn Ibe mainteuanee of the war in Gerinany, anil seemi I eace 
to espouse any measure that liiislit gratify the inclinations ot the soVcicmn 
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King of England, for their reciprocal defence and safety ; 
and Ins Britannic majesty had at the same time signified 
his earnest desire to strengthen the friendship subsisting 
between die two courts, and in consequence thereof, to 
conclude a formal convention, for cranting to his Prussian 
majesty speedy and ponerful assistance, their majesties 
have nominated and authorized their rninisteis to concert 
and settle the following articles : — All former treaties be- 
tween the two crowns, particularlv that signed at West- 
minster on the 16th day of January, in the \ear 1756, and 
the convention of the ilth of April in the year 1758, are 
confirmed bv the present convention of the 1 1th of April in 
the year 1758, in then whole tenor, as if they weie Iieiein 
inseited word for word. The King of Great Britain shall 
cause to be paid at London, to such person or persons as 
shall be authorized by the King of Pinssia for that end, the 
sum of four millions of ris-doll.irs, making six hundred and 
seventy thousand pounds sterling, at one p.umcnt, imme- 
diately on the excnange of the ratification, if the King of 
Prussiashall so require. Ilis Prussian majesty shall employ 
the said sum in supporting and augmenting his forces, which 
shall act m such manner as shall be of the gieatest service 
to the common cause, and contribute most to the mutual 
defence and safety of their said majesties. The King of 
Great Britain, both as king and elector, and tlie King of 
Prussia, leciprocally bind themselves not to conclude, 
with the powers that have taken part in the present war, 
any treaty of peace, truce, or other such like convention, 
but by common advice and consent, each expressly in- 
cluding therein the other. Tlie ratification of the present 
convention shall be exchanged within six weeks, or sooner, 
if possible. In effect, tins treaty was no other than a re- 
newal of the subsidy from year to tear, because it was not 
thought proper to stipulate in the first subsidiary conven- 
tion an annual supply of such importance, until the war 
should be terminated, lest tlie people of England should 
he alarmed at the prospect of such successive burdens, 
and the complaisance of the Commons be in some futuie 
session exhausted. On the whole this was perhaps the 
most extraordinary treaty that ever was concluded ; for it 
contains no specification of articles, except the payment 
of the subsidy : every other article was left to the interpre- 
tation of his Prussian majesty. 

A D 1-50 ^ ’i'l'e P'‘'''>''ment, having performed 

■ ■ ' ■ the ceremony of addresses to the throne, im- 
mediately proceeded to the great work of the supply. The 
two committees in the House of Commons were imme- 
diately established, and continued by adjournments to the 
month of May, by the twenty-third day of which all their 
resolutions were taken. They voted sixty thousand men, 
including fourteen thousand eight hundred and forty-five 
marines, for the service of the ensuing year : and for the 
operations by land, a body of troops, amounting to fifty- 
two thousand five hundred and fifty-three effective men, 
besides the auxiliaries of Hanover, Hesse, Brunswick, 
Saxe-Gotha, and Buckebourg, to the numbei of fifty thou- 
sand, and fi\e battalions on the Irish establishment in 
actual service in America and Africa. For the mainten- 
ance of the sixty thousand men employed in the sea 
service, they gi anted three millions one hundred and 
tyyeiity thousand pounds ; for the land forces, one million 
tyvo hundred fifty-six thousand one hundred and thirty 
pounds, fifteen shillings, and tyvo pence; for the charge of 
the additional five battalions, forty thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-nine pounds, thirteen shillings, and nine 
pence ; for the pay of the general and staff officers, and 
hospitals of the land forces, fifty-tyvo thousand four hun- 
dred and eighty-four pounds, one shilling, and eight pence ; 
for maintaining the garrisons in the plantations, Gibi altar. 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Providence, Cape Breton, and 
Senegal, the sum of seven bundled and forty-two thousand 
five hundred and thirty-one pounds, five shillings, and 
seven pence : for the charge of ordnance for land service, 
tyvo hundred and tyventy thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-mne pounds, eleven shillings, and nine pence: for 
extraordinary service performed by the same office, and 
not provided for by parliament in the course of the pre- 
ceding year, three hundred tyventy-three thousand nine 
hundred and eight-seven pounds, thirteen shillings, and 
three pence ; for the ordinary of the navy, including half- 
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pay to sea officeis, tyvo hundred and thirty-eight thousand 
four hundred and ninety-one pounds, nine shillings, and 
eight pence; toyvaids the support of Greenyvich hospital, 
and for the out-pensioners of Chelsea college, the sum of 
thirty-six thousand pounds. They allotted for one year’s 
expense, incurred by the foreign troops in the pay of Great 
Britain, one million tyvo hundred thirty -eight tliousand one 
hundred and seventy-seven pounds, nineteen shillings, and 
ton pence, over and above sixty thousand pounds for en- 
abling his majesty to fulfil his engagements yvith the Land- 
grave of Hesse Cassel, pursuant to the separate article of a 
neyv treaty concluded betyveen them in the month of Janu- 
ary of this current year, stipulating that this sum should be 
paid to his serene highness, in order to facilitate the means 
by which he might again fix his residence in his own do- 
minions, and by his presence give fresh, courage to his faith 
fill subjects. Eighty thousand pounds were granted for 
enabling his majesty to discharge the like sum raised in 
pursuance of an act passed in the preceding session, and 
charged upon the first aids or supplies to be gi anted in 
this session of parliament. The sum of tyvo hundred 
thousand pounds yyas voted toyvards the building and re- 
pairing ships of yvar for the ensuing year. Fifteen thou- 
sand pounds were alloyved for improyang London bridge ; 
and forty thousand on account for the Foundling hospital. 
For the charge of transports to be employed in the course 
of the year they assigned six hundred sixty-seven thousand 
seven hundred and tyventy-one pounds, nineteen shillings, 
and seven pence : for maintaining the colonies of Nova 
Scotia and Georgia they bestoyved tyventy-five thousand 
tyvo hundred and thirty-eight pounds, thirteen shillings, and 
five pence. To replace sums taken from the sinking fund, 
thirty-three thousand tyvo hundred and filty tyyo pounds, 
eighteen shillings, and ten pence halfpenny ; for maintain- 
ing the British foils and settlements on the coast of 
Africa, ten thousand pounds ; and for paying off the mort- 
gage on an estate devised for the endowment of a piofessoi- 
ship in the university of Cambridge, the sum of twehe 
hundred and eighty pounds. For the expense of the mi- 
litia they voted ninety thousand pounds ; for extraordinary 
expenses relating to the land forces, incurred m the course 
of last year, and unprovided for by parliament, the sum of 
four hundred fifty-six thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
five pounds, ten shillings, and five pence three fartlimgs. 
I’or the purchase of ceitam lands and heieditaments, in 
order to secure the king’s docks at Portsmouth, Chatham, 
and Plymouth, they granted thiity-six thousand nine hun- 
dred and sixty-six pounds, tyvo shillings, and ten pence. 
They voted two hundred thousand pounds lor enabling 
Ins majesty to give proper com)iensations to the respective 

C rovinces in North America, for the expenses that had 
een incurred in levying and maintaining troops for the 
sendee of the public. They granted twenty thousand 
pounds to the East India company toyvards enabling them 
to defray the expense of a militaiy force in their settle- 
ments ; and the same sum yvas granted for carry ing on 
the foitification to secure the harbour of Milford. To 
make good several sums issued by his majesty, for in- 
deniiiifying the inn-holders and victuallers of Hampshire 
for the expenses they had incurred in quartering the Hes- 
sian auxiliaries m England ; for an addition to the salaries 
of judges, and other less considerable purposes, they alloyv- 
ed the sum of tyventy-six thousand one liundied and 
seventy-eight pounds, sixteen bhillings, and sixpence. 
Finally, they voted one million, upon account, for enabling 
the king to defray any extraordinary expense of the yyar, 
mcuired or to be incurred, for the service of the current 
year ; and to take all such measures as might be necessary 
to disappoint or defeat any enterprises or designs of his ene- 
mies as the exigency of affairs should require. The sum of 
all the grants voted by the committee of supply amounted 
to tyvelve millions sey'en hundred sixty-one thousand three 
hundred and ten pounds, nineteen shillings, and five pence. 

§ VIII. The Commons yvere still employed m delibera- 
tions on wavs and means on the tyventy-second day of 
May, when Mr. Secretary Pitt communicated to them a 
message from the king, couched in these terms : “ His 
majesty, reiving on the experienced zeal and affection of 
Ins faithful Commons, and considering that, in this critical 
conjuncture, emergencies may arise, yyhich may be of the 
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utmost impoitance, and be attended with tlie most peiiii- 
cioiib consequences, if proper means should not immediately 
be applied to prevent or defeat them, is desnous that this 
House will enable him to defray any extraordinary expenses 
of the war, incuired or to be incurred, for the seivice of 
the yeai one thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine, and 
to take all such measures as may be necessary to disap- 
point or defeat any enterpiises or designs of his enemies, and 
as the cxitrences of affairs may require.” This message 
being read, a motion was made, and agreed to went, con. 
that It should be referred to the committee, who forthwith 
foimed upon it the resolution, whereby one million was 
granted, to be raised by loans of exchequer-bills, chargeable 
on the first aids that should be given m the next session. 
This produced a bill enabling his majesty to raise the sum 
of one million, for the uses and purposes therein mentioned, 
comprehending a clause, allowing the Bank of England to 
advance, on the credit of the loan therein mentioned, any 
sum not exceeding a million, notwithstanding the act of 
the filth and sixth years in the reign of William and Mary, 
by uhicli the bank was established. 

§ IX. The bills relating solely to supply being discussed 
and expedited, the House proceeded, as usual, to enact 
other laws for the advantage of the community. Petitions 
having been presented by the cities of Bristol and New- 
Sarum, alleging, that since the laws prohibiting the making 
of low wines and spirits from grain, meal, and flour, had 
been in force, the commonalty appeared more sober, 
healthy, and industrious ; representing the ill consequences 
which they apprehended would attend the repeal of these 
laws, and therefore praying their continuance ; a committee 
of the whole House resolved that the prohibition to export 
corn should be continued to the twenty-fourth day of De- 
cember, in the year one thousand seven bundled and filtv- 
nine ; subject nevertheless to such provisions for shorten- 
ing the said term of its continuance as should therefore be 
made by an act of that session, or by his majesty with the 
advice of his privy council during the recess of parliament ; 
that the act for discontinuing the duties upon corn and 
flour imported, or brought in as prize, was not proper to be 
further continued; and that the prohibition to make low 
wines or spirits from any sort of gi'am, meal, or flour, 
should be continued to the twenty-fourth day of Decem- 
ber, in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
nine. Befote the bill was formed on these resolutions, 
petitions arrived from Liverpool and Bath, to the same pur- 
lort as those of Bristol and Sarum; while, on the other 
land, a remonstiance was presented by a great number 
of the malt distillers of the city and suburbs of London, 
alleging that, it having been deemed expedient to prohibit 
the distilling of spirits from any sort of grain to the 
twenty-fourth day of December then instant, some of the 
petitioners had entirely ceased to carry on the business of 
distilling, while others, merely with a view to preserve 
their customers, the compound distillers, and employ 
some of their servants, horses, and utensils, liad submitted 
to carry on the distillation of spirits from molosses and 
sugars under great disadvantages, in full hope that the s ud 
restraint would cease at the expiration of the limited time, 
or at least when the necessity which occasioned that re- 
straint should be removed ; that it was with great concern 
they observed a bill would be brought in for protracting 
the said prohibition, at a time when the price of all man- 
ner of gtain, and paiticularly of wheat and barley, was 
considerably reduced, and, as they humbly conceived, at 
a reasonable medium. They expatiated on the great loss 
they, as well as many traders and artificers, dependants 
upon them, must sustain in case the said bill should be 
passed into a law. Thev prayed the House to take these 
circumstances into consideration, and either (lermit them 
to carry on the distillation^ from wheat, malt, and other 
gram, under such restrictions as should be judged neces- 
.sary ; or to grant them such other relief, in respect of their 
several losses and encumbrances, as to the House shall 
seem reasonable and expedient. This petition, though 
strenuously urged by a powerful and clamorous body 
without doors, did not meet great encouragement within. 
It was ordered to lie upon the table, and an instuiction 
was given to the committee, empowering them to receive 
a clause or clauses to allow the transportation of certain 
4 M 


quantities of meal, floiii, bread, .u d biscuit, to the islands 
of Guernsey and .Teisey, foi the sole use ol the mhabit.mts; 
and another to prohibit the making of low wines and spi- 
rits from bran. Much moie attention ^^as paid to a jieti- 
tion of several farmers in the county of Norlolk, represent- 
ing, that tiieii farms consisted chiefly of arable land, which 
produced much greater quantities of coin than could be 
consumed within that county; that in the last haivest 
there was a gieat and plentiful crop of all sorts of grain, 
the greatest part of which had, by unfavourable ueather, 
been rendered unfit for sale at l.ondon, or other maikets 
for home consumption ; that large quantities of malt uere 
then lying at London, arising chiefly fiom the crops of 
bailey growing in the year one thousand seven hundred 
ana fifty-seven, the sale of which was stagnated : that the 
petitioners being informed the House had ordered in a 
lull to continue the prohibition of corn exported, thev 
begged leave to observe, that, should it pass into a hiw, it 
would be extiemely prejudicial to all, and rum many farm- 
ers of that county, as they had offered their corn for sale 
at divers ports and markets of the said county ; but the 
merchants refused to buy it at anv price, alleging its being 
unfit for the London market, the great quantity of corn 
with which that market was already overstocked, and their 
not being allowed either to export it or make it into malt 
lor exportation : they therefore prayed this prohibition 
might be lemoved, or thev, the petitioners, indulged with 
some other kind of relief. Although this remonstrance 
w.as duly considered, the bill passed with the amendments, 
because of the proviso, by which his majesty in council 
was empowered to shoi ten the date of the prohibition with 
respect to the expoit.ition of corn dm mg the recess of par- 
liament ; blit the temporary restraint laid upon distillation 
was made absolute, uithout any such condition, to the no 
small disappointment and morttfication of tlie distillers, 
who had spared no pains and expense, bvpiiv.ite solicita- 
tion and sttenuous dispute m the public paiiers, to recom- 
mend their cause to the fivotir of the community. They 
urged that malt spirits, when used m moderation, far fiom 
being prejudicial to the health of individuals, were in 
many oamp anil marshy parts of the kingdom absolutely 
necessaiy for preserving the ficld-lahourers from agues and 
other distempers produced by the cold and nioistiiro of 
the climate; that if they were debarred the use of malt 
spirits, they would have recourse to Erencli brandy, with 
which, as they generally resided near the sea-coast, the 
smugglers would provide them almost as cheap ns the 
malt spirits could be nfibidod : thus the increased con- 
sumption of French spirit would dram the nation of ready 
money to a considerable amount, and prejudice the king’s 
revenue in the same proportion. Thev observed, that 
many distillers had already ipntted that branch of trade, 
and disposed of their materials ; that all of them would 
probably take the same resolution should the bill pass 
into a law, as no man could foresee when the prohibition 
would cease, should it be continued at a time when all 
sorts of grain abounded m such jilenty : that the verv 
waste of materials by disuse, over and above the 1) mg out 
of the money, would be of great prejudice to the iiropnetor; 
thus the business of distilling, by which so many families 
were suppoited, would be banished from the kingdom 
entirely : especially, as the expense of establishing a large 
distillery was so great, that no man would choose to em- 
idoy his money for this purpose, judging from experience 
that some future accidental scarcity of corn might induce 
the legislature to interpose a ruinous delay in this branch 
of business. They affirmed, that from the excessive use 
of m.'lt spirits no good argument could be drawn against 
this branch of traffic, no more than against any other con- 
veniencv of life: that the excessive use of common beer 
or ale was prejudicial to the health and morals of the peo- 
|>le, vet no person ever thought of putting an end to the 
practice of brewing, m order to prevent the abuse of 
biewed liquors. They urged, that in all [larts of Great 
Britain there are some [larcels of land that produce nothing 
to advantage but a co.tise kind of barley, called big, which, 
though neither fit for brewing nor for baking, may never- 
theless be used in the distillery, and is accordingly pur- 
chased by tliose concerned in this blanch at such an eii- 
cour.igmg price, as enables many farmers to pay a higher 
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rent to their Inndloids than they could othenvise afford: 
that there are every year some parcels of all sorts of strain 
so damaged by unseasonable weather, or oilier accidents, 
as to be rendered altogether unfit lor bread or brewery, 
and would prove a very great misfortune to the farmer, "if 
theie was no distillery, for the use of which he could sell 
his damaged commodity. They asserted, that malt spirits 
were absolutely necessary for prosecuting some branches 
of foreign commeice, paiticularly the trade to the coast ol 
Africa, for winch traffic no assortment could be made up 
without a laige (piantity of geneva, of which the n.itives 
are so fond, that tliej will not traffic with any meitliani 
who has not a consideiablequantttv, not onl\ for sale, but 
also foi piesents to their chiefs and lulcrs: that the iiicr- 
chants of Gieat Britain must cither hair tins coinnmdily 
of then own pioditce, or iinport it at a gioat national ex- 
pense from Holland ; that the chaigo of this importation, 
together with the duties pajablc upon it, some p.irt of 
which IS not to bo diau’ii hack on expoilalion, will londci 
It impossible lor the traders to sell it so cheap, on the 
coast of Alma, as it iniclil be sold bv the Diitcli, wlioare 
the great rivals of (beat Biit.iin in this branch of com- 
merce. To these arguments, .ill of which were plausible, 
and some of them unanswoiablc, it was leplicd, that niali 
spirits might be considered as a fatal and hewitchmg poi- 
son, which had actii illy debauched the minds, and tner- 
vated the bodies, of the common |ieople to a very deplor- 
able degieo; that, without entciiiig fuithcr into a eom- 
jiaiison between the use and abuse of the two liquois, 
beer and genma, it would be sufficient to observe, tiiat tlio 
use of beer and ale had luoduccd none of those dreadful 
effects which were the consequences of drinking geneva; 
and since the prohibition of the distillerv of malt liquor 
had taken place, the common people were become appa- 
rently moie sober, decent, lie.ilthv, and industrious; a cir- 
cumstance sufficient to induce the legislatuie not only to 
intermit, but even lotalK to abolish, the practice of distil- 
lation, which has ever been productive of such intoxica- 
tion, not, disorder, and distemper, among the lower ckiss 
of the people, as might be deemed the greatest cmK inci- 
dent to a well logulated commonwealth. Their asseition, 
with respect to the coarse kind of baile), c.illed big, was 
contiadicted as a deviation fiom truth, inasmuch as it was 
used in making malt, as well as in making bread ; and 
with respect to damaged coin, those who understood the 
natuie of gr.aui athimed, that if it w.is spoiled to such a 
degree as to be altogether unfit for either ol these [imposes, 
the distillers would not [uirclia.e it at such a puce as 
would mdemiiifv the farmer foi tlie ch.irge of thrnshmg 
and catriage; for the distilleis ,iru \ei\ sensible, lliattlieir 
greatest [irofit is deru ed from tlicir distilling the mall made 
from the best bailee, so that liie incicase of ttic pioduce 
far exceeded in [iioportioii tbe ndcaiico of tlie price It 
was rot, however, an easy matter, to [irove tli.it tlic distil- 
lation of m ill spirits was not ucce-.s iry to an .advantageous 
[irosecution of tlie commerce oii the toast of Guinea, .as 
well as among tbe Indians in some p.irts of Noilli Ainerie.i. 
Certain it is, lliat m tbesc bnanclies of traffic, the want of 
geneva may be supplied by spirits dislillid from sugais 
and molosses. Aftei all, it must be owned tliiU the good 
and salutarv effects ol tlie [irofiibition were visible m every 
pari of the I.ingdoin, .ind no evil coiiseiiiiences ensued, cx- 
(e|it a dinnniitioii of the iMcnne in this .irticle : a con- 
sitieralioii winch, at all limes, unglit to he sarnficed to tlie 
liealtli and morals of the people; noi will this consider.i- 
tion be found of any great weight, wlien we leflict tlml the 
less the malt spirit is diank, the gieater qnnntits of beer 
and ale will be eonsumed, and the [iroduce of the duties 
and excise upon the brewery he augmented accordingly. 

6X. In the meantime, all sorts of gram continuing to 
fall in puce, and great plenty appearing in every part of 
the kingdom, the justices of the peace and the grand juries, 
assembled at the geneml quarter sessions of tbe [leace 
held for the county of Norfolk, coiTqiosed and presented 
to the Honse of Commons, in the beginning of February, 
a petition, lefircscnting, ilmt llio weatlicr proving unfavour- 
able m the harvest, great [lart of the barley raised in that 
county was rniieh damaged, and rendered unfit for any 
other use than that ol being made into mall for exportation ; 
that unless it should be speedily manufactuied for that 
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purpose, it would be eiitiiely spoiled, and perish in the 
hands of the growers ; ii loss that must be y ery sensibly 
felt bv tbe landliolders : they, therefore, entreated that 
leave miglit be given for the exportation of malt ; and that 
they might be favoured with such further lelief as to the 
llouse should seem just and reasonable. In consequence 
of this petition, the House resolvecl itself into a committee, 
to delibeiate upon the subject; and as it a|ipeared upon 
examination, that the niiee of gram was reduced very low, 
and great abundance diffused tlnougli the kingdom, they 
lesolvod, that the continuance of that part of tlie act pro- 
liibiting the impoitation of gram, ought to be abridged and 
slioiteued,and die exportation of these commodities allow- 
ed, under proper legnlations, with re.snect to tlie time of 
such cxpoitation, and tbe allowance of nounties thereupon. 
Abill being founded on these resolutions, was discussed, 
and uiideryvent several amendments : at length it was sent 
witli a new title to the Lords, who passed it without further 
alteration, and then it obtained tlie royal sanction. 

§ XI. Wilde this affair was under the deliberation of the 
cominillee, tlie Commons unanimously issued an Older for 
leave to bring in a bill to continue, for a limited time, the 
act of last session, permitting the importation of sailed beef 
from Ireland into Great Britain, witii an instruction to re- 
ceive a clause extending this permission to all sorts of salt- 
ed pork, or liog-meat, as the officers of the custom-house 
had refused to admit hams from Ireland to an entry. Tlie 
bill likewise received another considerable alteration, im- 
porting, That, instead of the duty of one shilling and three 
pence, charged by tbe former act on ev'ery hundred weight 
of salt beef and poik imported from Ireland, winch was 
found not adcqn.ite to the duty payable for such a quanlity 
of salt as IS requisite to be uscti in curing and salting tlicre- 
of ; and to prevent as well the expense tothe revenue, as the 
detriment and loss wliich would accrue to tbe owner and 
importer, from opening tbe casks m wliicli the piovision 
is generally dei’O'.itod, with the pickle or biine projior for 
preserving tlie same, m order to ascertain the not weight 
of the provision liable to the said duties ; for these reasons 
It was on.ictcd, That from and after the twenly-foiirth day 
of last December, and during the continuance of this act’, 
.t duty of three sliilhngs and four pence should he p.nd 
upon importation for every barrel or cask of salted beef or 
poll, coiit.imiiig tlurty-lwo gallons; and one slnlliiig and 
three (lence for every liundied weight of salted beef, called 
lined beef, dried nents-tongues, ordried bog-Ttie.d, and so 
ill propoition for any greater or less quantity. 

§XII. Repeated complaints having been made to the 
government by ncntr.il nations, especially tbe Dutch, that 
their sliqis hail been (ilnndercd, and their crews maltreated, 
by some of the English priv.ileeis, the legislature resolved 
to piovide cfffctnnlly against any such outrageous jimc- 
ticcs for the future: and with this view the Commons 
oidcrcd a bill to bo brniiglil in for amending and explain- 
ing an act ol the twcnty-miilb ve.ir of Ins l.ite majesty’s 
reign, intituled, “ An act for the encouragement of seamen, 
and more S|ieedy iind effectual manning of his majesty’s 
navy.” Willie tlie committee was cmiiloycd in perusing 
commissions and papers relating to |iiivate slnps of yynr, 
that thev might bo fully acqtt imted with the nature of the 
subject, a cmisiderable immher of merchants and others, 
inh.ybiting the iskuids ol Guernsey and .lersev, [iresented a 
[lelition to the Honse, alleging, that the inhabitants of 
tliosp islands, yvlncli lav in the BiUisli ebannel, yvitlnn 
sight of the French coast, had noyv, as y'el! as in former 
wins, cmliaikcd their fortunes in equipping small priva- 
teers, yylucli used to rim in close yviili tlie French .sliore,nnd 
being disguised like fishing boats, liad not only taken a 
considerable number of prizes, to the great .annoyance of 
the enemy, hut also obtained material intelligence of their 
designs, on many impouant occasions ; that lliese services 
could not he p^rfoimed by large vessels, yvhich durst not 
approach so near the coast, and indeed could not appear 
without giving the alaim, yvliich yvas communicated from 
place to place by a|ipomlcd signals. Being informed that 
a bill was depending, in older to prohibit privateers of 
small burdens, they declared that such a layv, if extended 
to privateers equipped in tiiose isl.mds, yyould ruin such as 
had invested their fortunes in small privateeis, and not 
only deprive the kingdom of the before-mentioned ndvaii- 
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lages, but expose Great Britain to infinite prejudice from 
the small-armed vessels of France, which the enemy, in 
that case, would pour abroad over the whole channel, to 
the great annoyance of navigation and commerce. They 
prayed, therefore, that such privateers as belonged to the 
islands of Guernsey and Jersey might be wholly excepted 
from the penalties contained in the bill, or that they (the 
petitioners) might be heard by their counsel, and be indulg- 
ed with such relief as the House should judge expedient. 
This lejiresentation being referred to the consideiation of 
the committee, produced divers amendments to the bill, 
which at length obtained the royal assent, and contained 
these regulations : That, after the first day of January in 
the present year, no commission should be granted to a 
privateer in Europe under the burden of one hundred tons, 
the force of ten carriage guns, being three-pounders oi 
above, with forty men at the least, unless the lords of the 
admiralty, or persons authorized by them, should think 
fit to grant the same to any ship of inferior force or burden, 
the owners thereof giving such bid or security as should 
be prescribed : that the lords of the admiralty might at 
any time revoke, by an order in writing under itieir hands, 
any commission granted to a privateer; this revocation 
being subject to an appeal to his majesty in council, who^e 
determination sboulo be final : that, previous to the grant- 
ing any commission, the persons pioposing to be bound, 
and give security, should severally make oath of their being 
respectively worth more money than the sum for which 
they were then to be bound, over and above die pa}ment 
of all their just debts : that persons apply ing for such com- 
missions should make application m writing, and therein 
set forth a particular and exact description of the vessel, 
specifying the burden, and the number and nature ot the 
guns on board, to what place belonging, as well as the 
name or names ol the principal owner or owners, and tjie 
number of men; these paiticulars to be inserted in the 
commission ; and every commander to produce such com- 
mission to the custom-house officer who should examine 
the ve*:scl, and, finding her answer the description, give a 
certificate thereof gratis, to be deemed a necessary clear- 
ance, %vithoul wliicb the commander should not depart : 
that if, after the fiist day of June, any captain of a privateer 
should agree for the mnsom of any neutral vessel, or the 
cargo, or any part thereof, after it siiould have been 
as a prize, and in pursuance of such agreement should 
actualiv discharge such prize, he should be deemed guilty 
of piracy; but that, wnth respect to contraband merchan- 
dise, he might take it on board his own ship, with the con 
sent of tlie comnitiiider of tbe neutrnl vessel, and then set 
lier at libeity ; and that no person should purloin or em- 
bezzle the said merchandise before condemnation : that no 
judge, or other person belonging to any court of admiralty, 
should be concerned in any privateer: that owners of 
vessels, not being under fifty or above one hundred tons, 
whose commissions are declared void, should be indemni- 
fied for their loss bv tbe public : that a court of oyer and 
terminer, and gaol delivery, for the trial of offences com- 
mitted within tbe jurisdiction of tbe admiralty, should be 
held twice a-year in the Old-Bailev at London, or in such 
other place within England as the board of admiralty 
should appoint; that tlie judee of any court of admirals, 
after an appeal interposed, as well as befoie, should, at the 
request of the captor or claimant, issue an order for apprais- 
ing tlie capture, when the parties do not agiee upon tlie 
value, and an inventory to be taken ; tlien exact security 
for the full value, and cause the capture to he delivered to 
the person giving such security; but, should objection be 
made to the taking such security, the judge should, at the 
request of either party, order such merchandise to be 
entered, landed, and sold at public auction, and the pro- 
duce to be oeposited at the bank, or in some public secu- 
rities; and in case of security being given, the judge 
should grant a pass in favour of the capture. Finally, tbe 


force of this act was limited to the duration of the then 
war with France only. This regulation very clearly 
domonstnited} thcit \vh3.l6V6r violences might liiwG been 
committed on the shijis of the neutral nations, they were 
by no means countenanced by the legislature, or the body 

°*6*Xl'lI. *Every ciicumstance relating to the lefoimatioii 
of the maiine must be an impoitant object to a nation 
whose wealth and power depend upon navigation and 
commerce: but a consideration of equal weight was the 
establishment of tbe militia, which, notwithstanding the 
leneaied endeavours of the parliament, was found still 
incomplete, and in want of further assistance from the 
le'Mslature- llis majesty havinji, by the chancellor of the 
fewiliequer, recommended to the House the making suitable 
nrovisioii for defraying the militia during the current year, 
the accounts of the expense already mcuired by tins 
establishment weie referred to the committee of supply, 
who after having duly perused them, resolved, tbatuniely 
thousand pounds should be granted on account, towards 
defraying the charges of pay and clotbmg for nub la 
from the last day of the last year to the twenty-fifth day of 
March, in the year one thousand seven hundred and sixty, 
and for repaying a sum advanced by the king for this ser- 
vice. Leaiehvas given to bring m one bill pursuant to 
tins resolution, and another to enforce the ^ 

laws ielatm» to the militia, remove certain difficulties, and 
prevent themconvemences hy which it might be attended. 

So intent were the majority on both sides upon tins national 
measme, that they not only carried both bills to the Ihione, 
where they received the royal assent, but they pre.sented 
an address to the king, desiring Ins majesty would give 
directions to his lieutenants of the several counties, 
ridings, and places in England, to use their utmost dili- 
gence and attention for carrying into execution the several 
Sets of parliament relating to the militia. By tins time 
all the individuals that constituted the remesentatives ot 
the people, except such as actually served in the army, 
were become vciy well disposed towards tins institution. 
Tliose who leally wished well to tlieir country bad ahvavs 
exerted themselves in its favour ; and it was now likew-ise 
espoused bv those who foresaw that the establishment ot 
a national inihtia would enable the 

tlie greater number of legular troops to fight the battles of 
Germany. Yet how zealous soever the legislature might 
be in promoting tins institution, and notwithstanding tbe 
success with which many patriots exerted their endeavours 
through different paru of llie kingdom, in ra'S'ne and 
disciplining tbe militia, it was found not only d'ffiauk, 
but almost impracticable, to execute the intention of the 
parliament in some particular counties, where the gentle- 
inen were indolent and enervated, or in those places vvliere 
they looked upon Ibeir commander with contempt. Even 
Middlesex itself, where tbe king resides, was one of the 
last counties in which tbe militia could be array'ed. In 

allusion to this backwardness, the preamble, or first clause, 

in one of the present acts imported, that certain counties, 
ndin<^s, and places in England had made some progress 
in esUiblishing the m.btia, without comi>letmg t ie same, 
and that, in certain other counties, little progress had been 
made therein; his majesty’s lieutenants and the dejiuty 
lieutenants, and all others withm such counties or disti icts 
were therefore strictly required speedily and diligently to 
put these acts in execution. Tlie trutli is, some of these 
unwarhke commanders failed through ignorance !md inac- 
tivity ; others gave or ofiered commissions to such people 
as threw a ridicule aud contempt upon the whole estab- 
lishment, and consequently hindered many gentlemen of 
worth, spirit, and capacity, from engagmg fhe service. 
The mutiny bill, and that for the regulation of the marine 
forces whil'e on shore, passed through the usual forms, as 
annual measures, without any dispute or alteration. 

§ XIV. A committee having been appointed to inquiie 
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wliut laws were expired, or near expiring, and to report 
tlieir opinion to the House touching tne re ival or continu- 
ation of tliesc laws, tliey agreed to several resolutions; in 
consequence of which the following hills were broui;ht in, 
and enacted into laws ; namely, an act for regulating the 
last.ige and hnllastage of the river Thames; an net for 
continuing the law relating to tlie ]iunishinent of persons 
going armed or disguised ; an act for continuing several 
laws near expiring; an act concerning the admeasurement 
of coals ; an act for the relief of debtors, with respect to 
the imprisonment of tlieir persons. Tliis last was almost 
totally metamorphosed bv altenitions, aincndinents, and 
additions, among which the most remarkable were these: 
that where more creditors than one shall charge any 
prisoner m execution, and desire to have him detained in 
jirison, they shall only respectively pay him each such 
weekly sum, not exceeding one shilling and sixpence jicr 
week, as the court, at the time of Ids being remanded, 
shall direct: that if any prisoner, described by the act, 
shall remain in prison three months after being committed, 
any creditor may compel him to give into court, upon 
oath, an account of his real and personal estate, to be dis- 
posed of for the benefit of his creditors, they consenting to 
ids being discharged. Why the liumanity of this l.aw was 
confined to those prisoners only who are not charged in 
execution with any debt exceeding one hundred pounds, 
cannot easily be conceived. A man who, through una- 
voidable misfortunes, hath sunk from alllnonce to miserv 
and indigence, is generally a greater object of compassion 
than he who never knew the delicacies of life, nor ever 
enjoyed credit sufficient to contract debts to any consider- 
able amount; yet the latter is by this law entitled to his 
discharge, or at least to Ids maintenance in prison ; while 
the former is left to starve in gaol, or undergo perpetual 
imprisonment, amidst all the liorrors of misery, if he owes 
above one hundred [lounds to a revengeful and unrelent- 
ing creditor. Wherefore, in a country, the people of which 
justly pique themselves upon charity and benevolence, an 
unhappy fellow-citizen, reduced to a state of hankruptev 
by uiilbreseen losses in tnide, should be .subjected to ii 
punishment, which, of all others, must be the most griev- 
ous to a free-born Briion, namely, the entire loss of liberty ; 
a punishment winch the mo<<t liagrant crime can hardly 
deserve, in a nation that disclaims the torture ; for, doubt- 
less, perpetual imprisonment must be a torture infinitely 
more severe than death, because protracted through a senes 
of years spent in misery and despair, without one glim- 
mering ray of hone, without the most distant prospect of 
deliverance ? Wherefore the legislature should extend its 
humanitv to those only who are the least sensible of tlie 
benefit, liecause the most able to struggle under misfor- 
tune ; and wherefore many valuable individuals should, 
for no guilt of their own, be not only ruined themselves, 
but lost to the community? are questions which we cannot 
resolve to the satisfaction of the reader. Of all iinjirison- 
ed debtors, those who were confined for large sums niav 
be deemed the most wretched and forlorn, because ihev 
have generally fallen from a sphere of life where they hail 
little acquaintance with necessity, and were altogether ig- 
norant of the arts by which the severities of indigence are 
alleviated. On the other hand, those of the lower class 
of mankind, whose debts are small in proportion to the 
narrowness of their former credit, have not the same deli- 
cate feelings of calamity. They are inured to hard.ship, 
and accustomed to the labour of their hands, bv which, 
even in a prison, they can earn a subsistence. Their re- 
verse of fortune is not so great, nor the transaction so 
■affecting. Their sensations are not delicate ; nor are tliev, 
like their betters in misfortune, cut off from hope, which 
is the wretch’s last comfort. It is the man of sentiment 
and sensibility, ivho, in this situation, is overwhelmed with 
a complication of misery and ineffable distress. The mor- 
tification of his pride, his ambition blasted, bis family un- 
done, himself deprived of liberty, reduced from opulence 

counting for, and payinjf of post-fines, which should he due to <he crown, 
or to the prantecs theieof under tlie crown, and for the ease of sherifls in 
respect to the saine. Heforc it passed into n law. however, it was opposrd 
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I to extreme want, from the elegances of life to the most 
I squalid and frightful scenes of poverty and nfiliclion ; di- 
vested of comfort, destitute of Iiope, and doomed to linger 
out a svrctched being in the midst of insult, violence, not, 
and uproar: these are reflections so replete with liorror, as 
to render him, m all respects, the most iniserahle object on 
I the lace of the earth, lie, alas ! though possessed of 
I talents that might liave essentially sei-ved, and even adorn- 
ed, society, while thus restmined in prison, and afl’ected in 
mind, can exert no faculty, nor stoop to any condescension, 
by winch the horrors of Ins fate might be assuaged. He 
scorns to execute tlie lowest offices of menial services, 
particularly in attending those who are the objects of con- 
tempt or abhorrence: he is incapable of exercising any 
niechanicart, wliich might afford a happy, (hough a scanty, 
independence. .Shrunk witliin his dismal cell, suirounded 
by hagg:ird povcriy, and her gaunt attendants, holluw-evcd 
famine, slnvcring cold, and wan disease, he wildly c.ists'his 
eyes around : he secs the tender partner of’iiis heart 
weeping in silent woe; he hears his helpless bahc.s 
clamorous for sustenance; ho feels liimself the importunate 
ci-avnigs of human nature, which he c.annot satisfy ; and 
groans with all the complicated pangs of internal anguish, 
horror, and despair. These arc not the fictions of idle fancy, 
but real pictures drawn from nature, of which almost 
every ]>rison in England will aflbid but too many origi- 
nals. 

§ X1L Among other new measures, a successful at- 
tempt was made in favour of Ireland, by a bill, permitting 
the free imporlntion of cattle from that kingdom for a 
limited time. This, however, was not carried llirougli 
both Houses wiiliout considerable opposition, arising from 
the particular interests of certain counties and districts in 
several parts of Great Britain, from whence petitions 
against the liill were transmitted to the Commons. Divers 
artifices were also used within doors to saddle the bill with 
such clauses as might overcliarge the scheme, and render 
it odious or alarming to the public: hut the promoters of 
it hoing aware of the design, conducted it in sncli a man- 
ner, ns to frustrate all their views, and convev it safelv to 
the ihrone, where it was enacted into a law. The like suc- 
cess attended nnollier effort in behalf of our fellow-snhjeits 
in Ireland, ’i’hc bill for the importation of Irish cattle' was 
no sooner ordered to be brought in, than the Hoii.'ie pro- 
ceeded to take into consideration the duties tlien ])ayahle 
on the importation of tallow from the same kingdom'; and 
several witnesses being examined, the committee agreed to 
a re.sohition, that these duties should cease and determine 
for a limited time. A hill being formed accordingly, 
passed through both Houses without opposition ; though in 
the preceding session a bill to the same piirpo>;e had mis- 
carried among the Eecrs ; a miscarriage probably owing to 
their being iiiiacqiiainted with the sentiments of his ma- 
jesty, as some of iho duties upon tallow constituted part of 
one of the hranches appropriated for the civil list revenue. 
This ohjeciioii, however, was obviated in the case of tlie 
present hill, by the king’s message to the House of Com- 
mons, signifying his majesly’s consent, as far as Ids in- 
terest was concerned in the affair. By this new act the free 
importation of Irish tallow was permitted for the term of 
five years. 

§ XVI. In the month of February the Commons pre- 
sented an address to his majesty, requesting that he would 
give directions for laying before the House an account of 
what had been done, since the beginning of last year, tcr- 
wards securing the harbour of Milford, in pursuance of 
any directions from his majesty. These accounts being 
perused, and the king having, by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, exhorted them to make provision for fortifying the 
said liarbour, a hill was brought in to explain, amend, and 
render more efiectual, the act of the last session relating to 
this subject; and, passing through both Houses, received 
the royal assent without opposition. By this act several 
engineers were added to tlie commissioners formerly ap- 

House should seem jii.st and reasonable. This, and divers otlier petitions 
respecting the bill, being discussed in the comniitlee, it underwent several 
amendments, and was enacted upon law ; the particulars of vvluch cannot 
he properly ninlerslood without a previous exidanation of this niclluxl of 
.conveying esUitcs; ii subject ohseure in itselt, founded upon a seeming 
^luhtcrfugc law, scarce rcconcilulile wilh the dictates of common sense, 
and consequeutly improper for the pen of an historian. 
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pointed ; nnd it was ord, lined tliat fortifications should be 
erected at Peter-church-point, Westianyon-point, and Ney- 
land-point, as beint; the most proper and best situated 
places for fortifying the inteiior parts of the harbour. It 
was also enacted, that the commissioners should appoint 
proper secretaries, clerks, assistants, anti other officers, for 
carrying the two acts into execution, and that an account 
of the application of the money should be laid before par- 
liament, -within twenty days of the opening of every session. 
What next attracted the attention of the House was an affiiir 
of the utmost importance to the commerce of the kingdom, 
which equally afiected the inteiest of the nation, and the 
character of the natives. In the latter end of February 
complaint was made to the House, thatsmce the commence- 
ment of the wai, an infamous traffic had been set on foot 
by some merchants of London, of im]iorting Fiench cloths 
into several ports of the Levant, on account of British sub- 
jects. Five persons were summoned to attend the House, 
and the fact was fully proved, not only by their evidence, 
but also by some papers submitted to the House by the 
Tuikey company. A bill was immediately contrived for 
putting a stop to this scandalous practice, reciting in the 
preamble, that such traffic was not only a manifest dis- 
couiagement and prejudice to the woollen manufactures of 
Great Biitain, but also a relief to the enemy, in consequence 
of which they were enabled to maintain the war against 
these kingdoms. 

§ XVII. The next object that employed the attention 
of the Commons, was to explain and amend a law made in 
the last session for granting to his majestv several rates 
and duties upon officers and pensions. The directions 
specified in the former act for levving this imposition 
having been found inconvenient in many respects, new re- 
gulations weie now established, importing, that those 
deductions should be paid into the liands of receivers ap- 
pointed by the king for that purpose; that all sums de- 
ducted under this act should be accounted for to such 
leceivers, and the accounts audited and passed by them, and 
not by the auditors of the imprests, or of the exchequer ; that 
all disputes relating to the collection of this duty should be 
finally, and in a summary vvay, determined by the barons 
of the exchequer in England and Scotland respectively; 
that the commissioners of the land tax should fix and as- 
certain the sum total or amount of the perquisites of every 
office and employment within their respective districts, 
distinct from the salary thereunto belonging, to be deduct- 
ed under the said act, independently of any former valua- 
tion or assessment of the same to the land tax; and should 
rate or assess all offices and employments, the perquisites 
whereof should be found to exceed the sum of one hun- 
dred pounds per annum, at one shilling for every twenty 
thence arising ; that the receivers should transmit to the 
commissioners in every district where any office or em- 
ployment is to be assessed, an account of such offices and 
employments, that upon being certified of the truth ot their 
amount they might be rated and assessed accordingly ; that 
in all future assessments of the land tax the said offices 
and employments should not be valued at higher rates 
than those at which they were assessed towards the land 
tax of the thirty-first year of the jirescnt reign ; that the 
word perquisite should be understood to mean such pro- 
fits of offices or employments as arise from fees established 
by custom or authority, and payable citlicr by the crown 
or the subjects, m consideration of business done in the 
course of executing such odices and employments; and 
that a commissioner possessed of any office or employ- 
ment might not interfere in the execution of the said act, 
except in what might relate to his own employment. By 
the last four clauses several salaries were exempted from 
the payment of this duty. The objections made w'lthout 
doors to this new law were the accession of pecuniarv in- 
fluence to the crown, by the creation of a new' office and 
officers, whereas this duty might have been easily col- 
lected and received by the commissioners of the land tax 

e Ihpnextbill "Inch ust5 limujlit mfo thp IIoiisp relatp«{ to thes«immons 
issupti by the rnnunissioiu rs of the excise, And justices of flip jrace.foi the 
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already appointed ; and the inconsistency that appeared 
between the fifth and seventh clauses : in the former of 
these, the commissioners of the land tax were vested with 
the power of assessing the perquisites of every office with- 
in tlieir lespective districts, independent of any former 
v'aluation or assessment of the same to the land tax ; and 
by the latter, they are restricted from assessing any office 
at a higher rate than that of the ihiity-flrst year of the 
reign of Geoige II. 

^ XVIII. In the beginning of March petitions weie 
offered to the House hy the merchants ol Birmingham, m 
Warwicksliire, and Sheffield, in Yorkshire, specifying that 
the toy trade of these and many other towns consisted 
generally of articles in which gold and silver might be 
said to be manufactured, tliougli m small proportion, iiias- 
mneh as the sale of them depended upon slight ornaments 
of gold and silver; that by a clause passed m the last 
session of iiarliament, obliging every jierson who should 
sell goods or waies m which any gold or silver was manu- 
factured, to take out ail annual licence of foity shillings, 
they the petitioners were laid under great difficulties and 
disadvantages ; tliat not only the fiist seller, but every 
person tluough wliose hands the goods or wares jiassed to 
the consumer, was reipiired to take out the said licence ; 
thev, therefore, requested that the House would take these 
haidshi])S and inequalities into consideration, and indulge 
them with reasonable relief. Tiie committee to which tins 
affair was referred, liavmg resolved that this imposition 
was found detrimental to the toy and cutlery trade of the 
kingdom, the House agreed to the resolution, and a bill 
being prepared, niidcr the title of “ An act to amend the 
act made in the last session, for repealing the duty- 
granted by an act of the sixth sear of the reign of his late 
ma|estv,oii -uKer [ilale, and lor granting a duty on licences 
to be taken out by all persons dealing m gold and silver 
plate,” was enacted into a law by the royal sanction. By 
this new reguhition, small quantities of gold and silver 
plate were allowed to be sold without licence. Instead of 
the duty before p.iy.ible upon licences, another was granted, 
to be taken out by certain dealers in gold and silver plate, 
pawnbrokers, anil lefincrs. This affair being discussed, 
the House took into consideration the claims of the pro- 
prietors ol lands purcliased for the bettor securing of his 
majesty’s docks, snips, and stores at Cliatham, Poitsmouth, 
anil Plymoutli ; and for better fortifying tlie town of Ports- 
tiiontli'and cit.adel of Plymouib, in pursuance of an act 
passed in the last session. We have already specified the 
sum granted for tins purpose, in consequence of a resolu- 
tion of the House, upon wliicb a bill being founded, soon 
passed into a law wnlioiit opposition.' 

§ XIX. In ibe momli of April a bill was brought in for 
the more effectual preventing the fraudulent importation 
of cambrics; and while it was under deliberation, several 
mcrcbanls and wholesale drapers of the city of London 
presented a peiilion, representing the grievances to which 
they, and many tlionsands of other traders, would be sub- 
jected, should tlie bill, ns it then stood, be passed into a 
law. According to tbeir request, they were heard by their 
counsel on the merits of tins lemonstrance, and some 
amendments were made to the bill in tlieir favour. At 
length It received the royal assent, and became a law to 
the following effect ; It enacted, that no cambrics, French 
lawns, or linens of tins kind usually entered under the 
denomination of cambrics, sliould be imported after the 
first dav of next August, but m bales, cases, or boxes, 
covered with sackcloth or canvass, containing each one 
bundled whole pieces, or two hundred half pieces, on 
penalty of forfeiting tlie wliole ; that cambrics and French 
lawns should be imported for exportation only, lodged in 
the King’s warehouses, and delivered out under like secu- 
rity and restnclions as prohibited East India merchandise ; 
and, on importation, pay only the half subsidy : that all 
camhnes and French lawns in the custody of any person 
should be deposited, by the first of August, in the king’s 

monPi), sliould lip held as legal noljce. ns well as the leaving such notice 
at tliP house, workiniuse, vvarehousp, sliop, cellar, v.iull, or nsudl place of 
residence, of such peison, direrletl to linn hv his rinlit or assumed name ; 
ami all dealers m cofTe* , tea. or chocol.iP*, ’were subjected to the penalty 
ot twenty poumls, as of tin as they sluinld negUct to attend the conimis- 
sioners o! excise when summoned in this manner. 
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warehouses, the bonds thereupon be delivered up, and the 
drawback on exportation paid ; yet the floods sliould not 
be delivered out aiiain but for expoitation ; that cambrics 
and French lawns exposed to sale, or found in the posses- 
sion of private persons, after the said day, should be for- 
feited, and liable to be seaiched for, and seized, in like 
manner as other prohibited and uncustomed jjoods aie; 
and the offender should forfeit two hundred tiounds o\er 
and above all other penalties and forfeitures inflicted by 
any former act : that if any doubt should arise concernint: 
the species or quality of the goods, or the place wIilm** they 
were manufactured, the proof should he on the owner: 
finally, that the penalty of five pounds, inflicted by a loi- 
mer act, and payable to the informer, by any peison that 
should wear any cambiic or Fiench lawns, should still re- 
main in force, and be recoverable, on conviction, by oath 
of one witness, before one justice of the peace. — The last 
successful bill of which this session piocluced, was that 
relating to the augmentation of the sahuics of the judges, 
in his majesty’s superior courts of justice. A motion 
having been made for an instruction to the committee of 
supply, to consider of the said augmentation, tlie cbancel- 
lor of the exchequer acquainted the House that this aug- 
mentation was lecommended to tlicni hy his majestj’. 
Nevertheless, the motion was opposed, and a warm debate 
ensued. At length, however, being carried in the affirma- 
tive, the committee agreed to certain lesolutions, on \\iucli 
a bill was founded. Wliile it remained under discussion, 
a motion uas made for an instruction to the committee, 
that tliey should have power to receive a clause or clauses 
for restiaming the ludges, comprehended within the provi- 
sions of the bill, from receiving any fee, gift, present, or 
entertainment from any city, town, borough, or coiporation, 
or from any sheriff, caoler, or other officer, upon their 
several respective circuits, and from taking any gratuity 
from any office or officer of any of the courts of law. An- 
other motion was made, for a clause restraimnir such judges, 
barons, and justices, as were comprehended witliin the 
provisions of the bill, fiom interfering, otherwise than by 
giving their own votes, in anj election of member to serve 
m parliament; but both these propo.sals being put to the 
vote, were carried in the negatno. These two motions 
Leing overruled by the ma) 0 iit\, the hill underwent some 
amendments; and, having passed through both Houses in 
the ordinal V course, was enacted into a law by the royal 
sanction. With respect to the import of this act, it is no 
other than the establishment of the sovoial stamp duties, 
applied to the augmentation ; and the appropriation of their 
produce in such a manner, that the crown cannot alter the 
application of the sums thus granted in )iarliamciit. But 
on this occasion, no attempt was made in favour of tlie 
independency of tlie judges, which seems to have been 
invaded by a late intei pretation of, or rather by a deviation 
from, tlie act of settlement ; in which it is expressly ordain- 
ed, that die commissions of the judges should continue in 
foice quamdiu ic bene gessennt ; that their salaries should 
be fixed, and none of them removable but by an address 
of both Ileuses of pailiament. It was then, without all 
doubt, the intention of the legislature that every judge 
should enjov his office during life, unless convicted by 
legal trial of some mishelia\iour, or unless both Houses of 
parliament should concur in his removal ; hut the doc- 
trine now adopted imports, that no commission can con- 
tinue in force longer than the life of the king by whom 
It was granted ; that therefore the commission of the judges 
must he renewed by a new king at his accession, who 
should hare it in Ins power to employ either those whom 
he finds acting as judges at Ins accession, or confer tlieir 
offices on others, with no other restraint than that the con- 
dition of new commissions should he quumdiu sc bcnc 
gesscrinl. Thus the office of judge is tendered more pieca- 
rioiis, and the influence of tlie crown receives a consider- 
able reinforcement. 

§ XX. Among the hills that miscarried iii the course 
of this session, we may number a second attempt to carry 
into execution the scheme which was oft'eied last year for 
the more effectual manning the navy, preventing desertion, 
and relieving and encouraging the seamen of Great Bri- 
tain. A bill was accordingly brought ir, couched in nearly 
the same terms that had been rejected in tlie last session; 
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and It was suppoited by a considerable number of mem- 
bers, animated with a true spirit of patriotism ; but to the 
trading part of the nation it apjieared one of those plau- 
sible projects, which, though agreeable in speculation, can 
never he leduced into practice, without a concoinitaiicy of 
greater evils than those they were intended to remove. 
■\Vhile the bill lemaiiied under the consideration of the 
House, petitions were presented against it by the merchants 
ol Bristol, Scarborough, Whitby, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
and Lancaster, representing, that by such a law, the trade 
of the kingdom, winch is the nursery and support of sea- 
men at all times, and that sjurit of equipping private ships 
of war, which had been oi distinguished service to the 
nation, would he laid under such difficulties as might 
cause a great stiagnation in the former, and a total suspen- 
sion of the latter ; the bill, therefore, would he highly pre- 
judicial to the marine of the kingdom, and altogether in- 
effectual for the purposes intended. A great number of 
books and pajiers iclating to trading ships and vessels, as 
rvell as to seamen, and other persons protected or pressed 
into tlie navy, and to expenses occasioned by piessing men 
into the navy, were examined in a committee ol the whole 
House, and the bill was improved with many amendments; 
nay, alter it was jirinted and engrossed, several clauses 
were added bv way of rider; yet still the e.xperiment 
seemed ilaiigerous. The motion for its being passed was 
violently opposed ; warm debates ensued ; they were ad- 
journed", and resumed ; and the arguments against the bill 
appeared at length in such a striking light, that, when the 
question was put, the majority declared for the negative. 
The regulations which had been made in parliament dur- 
ing the twenty-sixth, the twenty-eighth, and tliirtietli years 
of the present" reign for the preservation of the public Toads, 
being attended with .some inconveniences in certain parts 
of the kingdom, petitions were brought from some counties 
in Wales, as well as from the freeholders of Herefordshire, 
tlie farmers of Middlesex, and others, enumerating the diffi- 
culties tittending the use of broad wheels in one case, and 
the limitation of horses used in drawing carriages with nar- 
row wheels in the other. The matter of these remonstrances 
was considered in a committee of the whole House, which 
resolved, that the weight to be carried by all waggons and 
carts, travelling on the turnpike roads, should be limited. 
On this resolution a bill was framed, for amending and 
reducing into one act of parliament the tliiee acts before 
mentioned for die preservation of tlie public highways ; 
but some objections being started, and a jietition inter- 
posed by the land-owners of Suffolk and Norfolk, alleging 
tliat the hill, if passed into a law, would render it impos- 
sible to bring fresh provisions from those counties to Lon- 
don, as the supply depended absolutely upon the quick- 
ness of conveyance, the further consideration of it was 
postponed to a longer day, and never lesumed iii the 
sequel : so that the attempt miscarried. 

§ XXL Of all the subjects which, in the course of this 
session, fell under the cognizance of parliament, there was 
none that more interested the humanity, or challenged the 
redress, of die legislature, than did the case of the poor 
insolient debtors, who languished under all the miseries 
of indigence and imprisonment. In the month of Febru- 
ary a petition was offered to the Commons in behalf of 
bankrupts, who represented, that having scrupulously con- 
formed to the laws made concerning bankruptcy, by sur- 
rendering their all upon oath, for the benefit of their cre- 
ditors, they had neveitheless been refused their cei tificates, 
without any probability of relief ; that by this cruel refusal, 
many bankrupts have been obliged to abscond, while others 
weie immured in prison, and these unhappy sufferers 
groaned under the paiticular hardship of being excluded 
from the benefit of laws occasionally made for the relief of 
insolvent debtois; that die power vested in creditors of 
refusing certificates to tlieir bankrupts was, as the peti- 
tioneis conceived, founded upon a presumption that such 
power would be tenderly exercised, and never hut in noto- 
rious cases ; but the great increase in the number of bank- 
rupts within two years past, and the small propoition of 
those w'lio had been able to obtain their certificates, seemed 
to demonstrate that the power had been used for cruel and 
unjust purposes, contrary to the intention of die Icgisl.a- 
tiire : that ns the greater part ol the petitioners, and tlicir 
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fellow-sufferers, must inevitably and speedily perish, with 
their distressed families, unless seasonably lelieved by the 
interposition of parliament, they implored the compa.ssion 
of the House, from which they hoped immediate favourand 
relief. This petition was accompanied witli a printed case, 
explaining the nature of the laws relating to bankrupts, and 
pointing out their defects in point of policy as well as 
humanity ; but little regard was seemingly paid to either 
remonstrance. Other petitions, however, being presented 
by insolvent debtors, imprisoned in different gaols within 
the kingdom, leave was given to bring in a bill for their 
relief, and a committee appointed to examine the laws le- 
lating to bankruptcy. 

§ XXII. Among other petiliondry remonstrances on 
tins subject, the members were separately piesentcd with 
the printed case of Captain George Walker, a prisoner m 
the gaol of the king’s bench, who had been declared a h.ank- 
rnpt, and complained, that he had been subjected to some 
flagrant acts or injustice and oppression. The case con- 
tained such extraordinary allegations, and the captain’s 
character was so remarkably fair and interesting, that the 
committee, which were empowered to send for persons, 
papers, and records, resolved to inquire into the particu- 
lars of his misfortune. Amotion was made and agreed 
to, that the marshal of the prison should bring the captain 
before the committee ; and the spe.aker’s warrant was issued 
accordingly. The prisoner was produced, and examined 
at several sittings ; and some of the members expressed a 
laudable eagerness to do him justice; but his antagonists 
were very powerful, and left no stone unturned to frustrate 
the purpose of the inquiry, whicli was dropped of course 
at the end of the session.' Thus the unfortunate Captain 
^yalke^, nho had, in the late war, remarkably distinguished 
himself at sea by his courage and conduct, repeatedlv 
signalized himself against tlie enemies of his country, wa's 
sent back, without redress, to tlie gloomy mansions of a 
gaol, wliere he liad already pined for sever.il years, useless 
to himself, and lost to the conimnnity, wliile he might 
have been profitably employed in retrieving his own for- 
tune, and exciting his taletits for the general advantage of 
the nation. Wlnle this aff.ur was m agitation, the bill for 
the relief of insolvent debtors was prepared, printed, and 
read a second time ; but, when the motion was made for 
its being committed, a debate arose, and this was adjourncil 
from time to time till the end of tfie session. In the mean- 
time, the committee continued to deliberate upon the laws 
relating to bankruptcy: and m the beginning of .lime re- 
jiortnd their resolution to the House, that, m their opinion, 
some amendment might be made to the laws coricorning 
bankruptcy, to the advantage of creditors, and relief of 
insolvents. Such was the notice vouchsafed to the cries 
of many British subjects, deprived of liberty, and destitute 
of the common necessaries of life. 

§ XXIII. It would engage us in a long digressive dis- 
cussion, were we to inquire how the spirit of the laws in 
England, so famed for lenity, has been e.xasperated into 
such severity against insolvent debtors : and why, among 
a people so distinguished for generosity and compassion, 
tlie gaols should be more filled with prisoners than thev 
are in any other part of Christendom. Perhaps both 
these deviations from a general character are violent efforts 
of a wary legislature made in behalf of trade, which c.aii- 
not be too much cherished in a nation that principally 
depends upon commerce. The question is, ubetlier tin’s 
laudable aim may not be more effectually accomplished 
without subjecting individuals to oppression, arising fiom 
the cruelty and revenge of one another. As the laws are 
modelled at present, it cannot be denied that the debtor, 
in some cases, lies, in a peculiar mannei, at the mercy of 
Ins creditor. Bv the original and common law of England, 
no man could be imprisoned for debt. The plaintifl' in 
any civil action could have no execution upon his pidg- 
ment against either the body oi the lands of the defen'dant ; 
even with resjiect to his goods and chattels, uliich were 
subject to execution, be was obliged to leave him such 
articles as weie necessary for agriculture. But, in process 
of time, tins indulgence being found prejudicial to com- 
merce, a law was enacted, in the reign of Edwaid the 
First, allowing execution on the person of the debtor, pio- 
vided his goods and chattels were not sufficient to pay the 


debt Which he had contracted. This law was still attended 
with a very obvious inconvenience. The debtor, who 
possessed an estate in lands, was tempted to secrete his 
movable effects, and live m concealment on the produce 
of his lands, while the sheriff connived at bis retirement. 
To remove this evil, a second statute was enacted m the 
same leign, granting immediate execution against the body, 
lands, and goods of the debtor ; yet Ins effects could not 
be sold for the benefit of his creditois till the expiration of 
three months, during which he himself could dispose of 
them for ready money, in order to discharge his encum- 
brances. If the creditor was not satisfied in this manner, 
he continued in possession of the debtor’s lands, and de- 
tained the debtor himself in prison, where he was obliged 
to supply him with biead and water for Ins support, until 
the debt was discharged. Other severe regulations were 
made in the sequel, particularly in the leign of Edward 
the Third, which gave rise to the writ of capias ad satis- 
faciendum. This, indeed, rendered the preceding laws, 
called statute-merchant, and statute-staple, altogether un- 
necessary. Though the liberty of the subject, and the 
security of the landholder, were thus, m some measure, 
sacrificed to the advantage of commerce, an imjirisoned 
debtor was not left entirely at the meicy of an inexorable 
creditor. If he made all the satisfaction in Ins power, and 
could show that Ins insolvency was owing to real misfor- 
tunes, the court of chancery interposed on his petition, 
and actually oulered him to be discharged from prison, 
when no good leason for detaining him could be assigned. 
This interposition, which seems naturally to belong to a 
coiiit of equity, constituted with a view to mitigate the 
iigour of the common law, ceased, in all probability, after 
the restoration of Charles the Second, and of consequence 
the prisons were filled with debtors. Then the legislature 
charged themselves with the extension of a power, which 
perhaps a chancellor no longer thought himself safe in ex- 
eicising; and in the year one thousand six hundred and 
seventy, passed the first act for the relief of insolvent 
debtois, granting a release to all prisoners for debt, with- 
out distinction or inquiry. By this general indulgence, 
which has even in a gieat measure continued in all subse- 
quent acts of tlie same kind, the lenity of the parliament 
may be sometimes misapplied, inasmuch a.i: insolvency is 
often criminal, arising from profligacy and extravagance, 
which deserve to be severely punished. Yet, even fortius 
species of insolvency, perpetual imprisonment, aggravated 
by the miseries of extreme indigence, and the danger of 
perishing through famine, may be deemed a punishment 
too severe. How cruel then must it be to leave the most 
innocent bankrupt exposed to this punishment, from the 
revenge or sinister design of a merciless creditor; a creditor, 
by whose fraud, perhaps, the prisoner became a bankrupt, 
and by whose craft be is detained in gaol, lest, by liis dis- 
charge from prison, he should be enabled to seek that 
redress in chancery to which he is entitled on a fair ac- 
count! The severity of the law was certainly intended 
against fraudulent bankrupts only ; and the statute of 
bankruptcy is, doubtless, favourable to insolvents, as it dis- 
charges from all former debts those who obtained their 
certificates. As British sub)ects, they are surely entitled 
to the same indulgence which is granted to other insol- 
vents. TliPv were always included in every act passed for 
the relief of insolvent debtors, till the sixth year of George 
I. when they were first excepted from this benefit. By a 
law enacted in the reign of Queen Anne relaling to bank- 
ruptcy, any creditor was at liberty to object to the confiima- 
tion of the bankrupt’s certificates ; but the chancellor had 
power to judge whether the objection was frivolous or well 
founded ; yet, bv a later act, the chancellor is obliged to 
confiim the certificate, if it is agreeable to four-fifths in 
number and v'alue of the creditors ; whereas he cannot 
confirm it, should he be opposed, even without any reason 
assigned, by one creditor to whom the greater part of the 
debt IS owing. It might, therefore, deserve the considera- 
tion of parliament, whether, in extending their clemency to 
the poor, it should not be equally diffused to bankrupts 
and other insolvents ; whether proper distinctions ought 
not to be m.ide between the innocent bankrupt who fails 
ihiough misfortunes in trade, and him who becomes insol- 
vent from fraud or profligacy : and finally, whether the 
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inquiry and trial of all such cases would not properly fall 
within the piovince of chancery, a tribunal instituted for 
the mitieation of common law. 

§ XX1\'. The House of Commons seems to have been 
determined on aiiotliei measure, which, however, does not 
admit of explanation. An order was made in the month 
of Februaiy, that leave should be ijiveii to briiiw in a bill 
to explain,' amend, and render eflectual so much of an 
act, passed in the thirteenth year of Geoige II. against the 
e.xcessive increase of horse-races, and deceitful j-amini;, as 
related to that increase. The bill was accordingly pre- 
sented, read, printed, and ordered to be committed to a 
committee of the whole House; hut the order was delayed 
from time to time to the end of the session. Some pro- 
giess was likewise made in anothei affair of greater conse- 
quence to the coinmnnity. A committee was appointed 
in the month of March, to take into consideration the 
state of the poor of England, as well as the laws enacted 
for their maintenance. The clerks of the pe.ice belonging 
to all the counties, cities, and towns in England and 
\\kiles, were ordered to transmit, for the peiusal of the 
House, an account of the annual expense of passing va- 
grants through then respective divisions and districts for 
tour yeais : and the committee began to deliberate on this 
imporlant subject. In the latter end of IMay the House 
was made acquainted with their icsolutions, importing, that 
the present method of lelicving the poor in the respective 
parishes, wheie no workhouses have been provided for 
their reception and emplovment, are, m general, very bur- 
densome to the inhahitants, and tend to render the poor 
miserable to themselves, and useless to the community : 
that the present methods of giving money out of the paro- 
chial rates to persons capable of labour, in order to pre- 
vent them from claiming an entire subsistence for themsehes 
and their families, is contrary to the spirit and intention of 
the laws for the relief of the poor, is a dangerous power in 
the hands of parochial officers, a misapplication of the 
public money, and a great encouragement to idleness and 
intemperance : that the employment of the poor, under 
proper direction and maiiagemeiit, in such works and nia- 
iiufactures ns are suited to their respective capacities, 
would be of great utility to the public : that settltng the 
poor in workhouses, to be ptovtded in the several 
counties and ridings tn England and Wales, under the 
direction and management of governors and trustees to 
he appointed for that purpose, would be the most effectual 
method of relieving such poor persons as liy age, infirmi- 
ties, or diseases, are rendered incap.ible of supporting 
themselves by their labour; of employing the able and 
industrious, reforming the idle and profligate, and of edu- 
cating poor childien in religion and industry ; that the poor 
in such workhouses would be better regulated and main- 
tained, and managed with more advantage to the public, 
by guardians, governors, or trustees, to be specially ap- 
pointed, or chosen for that purpose, and incorporated with 
such powers, and under such restrictions, as the legislature 
should deem proper, than by the annual paiocliial officeis: 
that erecting workhouses upon waste lauds, and appropri- 
ating a certain quantity of such lands to he cultivated, in 
order to pioduce provision for the poor in the said houses, 
would not only be the means of instructing and employing 
many of the said poor in agriculture, but lessen the ex- 
pense of the puhlic ; that controversies and law-suits con- 
cerning the settlements of poor persons occasioned a very 
gieat, and, in general, a useless expense to the luiblic, 
amounting to many thousand pounds per annum ; and 
that often more money is expended in ascertaining such 
settlements by each of the contending jiarishes than would 
he sufficient to maintain the paupers : that should work- 
houses he established for the general reception of the poor, 
in the respectiye counties and ridings of England, the 
laws relating to the settlements of the poor, and the pass- 
ing of vagrants, might be repealed : that while the present 
laws relating to the poor subsist, the compelling parish 
officers to grant certificates to the poor would, in all pro- 
bability, prevent the hardsliqis they now stifl'er, in being 
debarred gaining their livelihood where they can do it 
most usefully to themselves and the public. From these 

’ As the niriosity of the reitler nifty be interested in these resolutions, 
we ‘.hall here insert them lor his satisfaction. J lie lonimittee rtsoUetl, 
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sensible resolutions, the reader may conceive sorne idea of 
the misconduct that attends the management of the poor 
in England, as well as of the grievous burdens entailed 
upon the people by the present laws which constitute this 
branch of the legislature. The committee’s resolves being 
read at the table, an order was made that they should be 
taken into consideration on a certain day, when the order 
was again put off, and in the interim the parliament was 
piorogiied. While the committee deliberated upon this 
aft’air, leave was given to prepare a bill for preventing 
tenants, under a certain yearly rent, from gaming settle- 
ments in any paiticular parish, by being there rated in any 
land-tax assessment, and paying for the landlord the money 
so charged. This older was afterwards discharged; and 
another bill brought in to prevent any person from gain- 
ing a settlement, by being rated by virtue of an act of 
parliament for granting an aid to his majesty by a land 
Uix, and paying the same. The bill was accordingly pre- 
sented, read, committed, and passed the lower House; 
but among the Lords it miscarried. It can never be ex- 
pected that the poor will be managed with economy and 
integrity, while the execution of the laws relating to their 
maintenance is left in the hands of low tradesmen, who 
derive private advantage from supplying them with neces- 
saries, and often favour the imposition of one another 
with the most scandalous collusion. This is an evil which 
will never be remedied, until persons of independent for- 
tune, and unblemished integrity, actuated by a spirit of true 
patriotism, shall rescue their fellow-citizens fiom the 
power of such interested miscreants, by taking their poor 
into their own management and protection. Instead of 
multiplying laws with respect to the settlement and ma- 
nagement of the poor, which serve only to puzzle and per- 
plex the parish and peace officers, it would become the 
sagacity of the legislature to take some eft'ectual jirecau- 
tions to prevent the increase of paupers and vagrants, 
which IS become an intolerable nuisance to the common- 
wealth. Towards this salutary end, surely nothing would 
more contribute than a reformation of the police, that 
would abolish those infamous places of entertainment, 
which swarm in every corner of the metropolis, seducing 
people of all ranks to extravagance, profligacy, and rum ; 
and would restrict, within due hounds, the number of 
public houses, which are augmented to an enormous de 
gree, affording so many asylums for not and debauchery, 
and corrupting the morals of the common people to suoh 
a pitch of licentious indecency, as must be a repioach to 
every civilized nation. Let it not be affirmed, to the dis- 
grace of Great Britain, that such receptacles of vice and 
impunity subsist under the connivance of the government, 
according to the narrow views and confined speculation of 
those shallow politicians, who imagine that the revenue 
is increased in proportion to the quantity of strong liquors 
consumed in such infamous recesses of intemperance. 
Were this in reality the case, that administration would 
deserve to be branded with eternal infamy, which could 
sacrifice, to such a base consideration, the health, the lives, 
and the morals of their fellow-creatures ; but nothing 
can be more fallacious than the supposition that the reve- 
nue of any government can be increased by the augmented 
intemperance of the people : for intemperance is the bane 
of industry, as well as of population ; and what the go- 
vernment gains in the articles of the duty on malt, and the 
excise ujion liquors, will always be greatly oveibalanced 
by the loss on other articles, arising from the diminution of 
hands, and the neglect of lahotir. 

§ XXV. Exclusive of the bills that were actually pre- 
jiarcd, though they did not pass in the course of this ses- 
sion, the Commons deliherated on other important subjects, 
which, however, were not finally discussed. In the be- 
ginning of the session, a committee being appointed to 
resume the inquiry touching the regulation of weights and 
measures, a subject we have mentioned m the history of 
the pieceding session, the box which contained a Troy 
pound weight, looked up by order of the House, was 
again produced by the clerk, in whose custody it had been 
deposited. This affair being carefully investigated, the 
committee agreed to fourteen resolutions.^ In the mean- 

(lut Ihc cU ought to contain one yard and one quarter, accnidin.: to flio 
\arcl niciitioiKd in the tiurd resolution ot tlit lorrner committee upon tlio 
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time it was ordered, that all the wei};hts, referred to in the 
report, sliould be delivered to the clerk of the House to be 
locked up and brought foith occasionally. 

§ XXVI. The House of Commons, among other articles 
of domestic economy, bestowed some attention on the 
hospital for foundlings, which was now, more than ever, 
become a matter of national consideration. The accounts 
relating to this charity having been demanded, and sub- 
jected to the inspection of tlie members, weie, together 
with the king’s recommendation, referred to the committee 
of supply, where they produced the resolution which we 
have already specified among the other giants of the year. 
Tlie House afterwards lesolved itself into a committee, to 
deliberate on the state of the hospital, and examine its 
accounts. On the tliird day of May their resolutions were 
reported to the following effect; That the appointing, hy 
the goveinorsand guardians of the said hospital, places in 
the several counties, ridings, or divisions in this kingdom, 
for the first reception of exposed and deseited voung chil- 
dren, would be attended with many evil consequences; 
and that die conveying of children fiom the country to the 
said hospital is attended with many evil consequences, 
and ought to be prevented. A bill was ordered to be 
brought in, founded upon this last lesolution, but never 
presented ; therefore the inquiry produced no effect. Not- 
withstanding the institution of this charity, for the support 
of which great sums are yearly levied on the public, it 
does not appear that die bills of mortality, respecting new- 
born children, are decreased, nor the shocking crime of 
infant murder rendered less frequent than heretofore. Tt 
may, therefore, not be impropeilv st> led a heavy additional 
tax for the propagation of bastardy, and the encourage- 
ment of idleness, among the common people; besides the 
tendency it has to extinguish the feelings of tlie heait, and 
dissolve those famil) ties of blood, by which the chanties 
aic connected. 

§ XXVII. In the month of Jlarcli, leave was given to 
bring in a bill for the more efiectual pievcnting of the 
melting down and exporting the gold and silver com of 
the kingdom, and the persons were nomiiiatcd to piepare 
it; but the bill never appeared, and no fuither in(|iiirv 
was made about the matter. Perhaps it was supposed 
that such a measure might be thought an encroachmeiit 
on the prerogative of the crown, which hath always exer- 
cised the power of fixing the standard, and regulating the 
currency of the coin. Perhaps such a step was deferred 
on account of the war, during which a great quantitv of 
gold and silver was neiessiinly exported to the continent, 
for the support of the allies and armies in the pay of Great 
Britain. The legislatuie, however, would dowel! to eoii- 
sider this eternal maxim in eomputation, that when a 
gieater quantity of bullion is exported, in waste, than can 

siiftjeci of wei§l)ts anil measures . (liat llie pole, or perih, shoultj cont.iiii 
m leiii'ili fit e such > arils and a halt . (he ftii Inn? t\t n liuiidied and tuen(^ . 
and (he mile one thousand seten huiulrcd and sixt^ (ImI the snpci final 
perrh shotild onnt nii thirty square y antsand ft quarter , the rood one Ihoii- 
sand two luitidred ami ten ; aii'l (lie acre tour (hou<tin<i euht htin<iied and 
(oi t> . that, acioidiiHT (n the fourth, hltli.and sixtii res lulionsot the loinier 
lointmliee. upon the sutijcct ot weichls and measuns, agreed to t»\ (ije 
House on the second dav of lime in tiie prert diiii; >ear. the quart onulit to 
contain stM nty (iilncal inclits ami one li.ili , the pint tiiirls tise and one 
quarter; the perk five huntirfd and si\t>-tonr , ami the hnshil t«o thou- 
sand tunliiimlreii and fiit^-six J li.tt the seviral parl^ot (lie i>oiiiid. men 
tinned in the emlith resolution of the former commdtce, examined and ad- 
justed 111 (he preseru e of tins committee. vi7. the half pound or si\ ouiiri s, 
ciuarteml a pound or three ounces, two ounces, one ooni e, tuo h.dt uiint es, 
tile fise pemiv uemht, three penns ueicht, two-pinnj ssei^hl, and onc- 
penuy n eiiilit, the taels e srains.s'ix j;rHins, three grains, two crams, ami 
two (d one cram each, oiii.tit to fie the models ot the sestial parts of (lie 
<:aid pouiul, and to be useil for si/inc or adjnstinc wei.hls foi the future 
That all weichts exceeding a (lomid should lie ot brass, cojipi r, In U metal, 
or last ir<'ii , ami all (hoyc of ca.st iron should be made in the torin. and 
with .1 hamile of hammered iron, such as the jiattern licressith produced, 
h.i\ inj? the mark ot the weidit cast in the iron ; and all wcichlsol a ponn<f 
or under, slioulil bent pold, silser, brass, copper, or bcll-metal. Ihat .ill 
weichts ot cast iron should ha\e the initial Utters of the name of (be maker 
upon the upper bai ot the handle; ami all other sveiclits should hate (he 
same, tocellier with the mark of the weights, acconliug to this standard. 
u|>on some convenient part tlieieof. That the yard, mentioned m (lie second 
resolution of the former committee, ufion the subject of sseighfs ami mca 
sures. agreed to hy the House in the last session, bcinc the standard <i| 
length, and the pound, mi ntmned in the eighth r< solution, heinc (he 
standatii of weieht, ouglit to lie drpositeil in the court ot the receipt of (lie 
exchequer, and the cliief baron, and tlic sea! ot oflii e ot the chamberlain of 
the cxchcquir, and not to be opened hut h^ the older anil m (he presi-nie 
ot the tliancel lor ot the exchequer and chiet b.iron (or the time being. J ha! 
llie most etlectual means to asi ertain uniforinitj in measuns of length and 
weight, (o lie used throughout (he realm, woulil be to appoint certain per- 
sons at one (larlieular olhee, with cleiks and workmen uniicr them, lor the 
pin |>o«e onlj ot siting and adjustiiig, for the use of the siihjcrts, all mea- 
siiiesof length, ami all weights, bving parts, multiples, or terfain propor- 
tions of tile standards to he used lor the future, I hat a model or pattern 
ot the said stfind.ird > ard, tpentioncd in the second resolution ol (he formei 


be replaced by commerce, the nation must be hastening 
to a state of insolvency. Over and above these proceed- 
ings in this session of parliament, it may not be unneces- 
sary to mention several messages which were sent by the 
king to the House of Commons. That relating to the' vote 
of credit we have already specified in our account of the 
supi ly. On the twenty-sixth day of April, the chancellor 
of the exchequer presented to the House two messages 
signed by his majesty, one in favour of his subjects in 
North America, and the other in behalf of the East India 
company: the former lecommending to their considera- 
tion the zeal and vigour with which his faithful subjects 
in Noith America had exeited themselves in defence of 
his just rights and possessions; desiring he miglit be en- 
abled to give them a pioper compensation for the expenses 
incurred by the respective provinces in levying, clothing, 
and paying the troops raised in that countiy, according as 
the active viL'our and strenuous efibits of the several colo- 
nies should appear to merit : in tlie latter, he desired the 
House would empower him to assist tlie East India com- 
pany m defraying the expense of a military force m the 
East Indies, to be maintained hy them, in heu of a bat- 
talion of regular tioops withdrawn fiom thence, and re- 
turned to Ireland. Both these messages vvere referred to 
the committee of supply, and produced the resolutions 
upon each subject which we have already explained. The 
message relating to a projected invasion hy the enemies 
of Great Britain we shall particularize m its proper place, 
when we come to record the circumstances and miscarriage 
of that design. In the meantime, it may not he improper 
to observe, that the tlianks of the House of Commons 
were voted and given to Admiral Boscawen and Major- 
General Amheist, for the services they had done their 
king and country m North America; and the same com- 
pliment vvas paid to Admiral Osborne, for the success of 
ins cruise in the IMediterranenn. 

§ XXVIII. The session was closed on the second day 
of ’.Tune with a speech to both Houses, from the commis- 
sioners appointetl by his majesty for that purpose. In this 
hamngue, the parliament was given to understand, that 
the king appioved of dieir conduct, and returned them 
Ins thanks for their condescension; that the hopes he had 
conceived of their surmounting the difficulties winch lav 
in tlie wav vvere founded on the wisdom, zeal, and affec- 
tion of so good a parliament, nnd that his expectations 
were fuliv answeied ; that thev had considered the war in 
all Its parts, nnd notwithstanding its long continuance, 
through the obstinacy of the enemv, had made such pro- 
vision for the many diffeieiit operations, as ought to con- 
vince the adversaries of Gieal Britain, that it would he for 
their inteiest, as well as for the e.ase and relief of all Eu- 
rope, to embrace equitable and honourable terms of ac- 

committee, and now in the custoil v oF the clerk oF the llniise, anti a model 
or p.itlern nt thestamlaiii nuiimr, mentioncil in the eislith lesolntion of 
that coiniiiitict , (oc^-ther witn models or patterns of the parts nt the said 
pound, now pri senied to the rioiise, and also ot the multiples of the saiil 
noiiii'l. tneniioueii m this report, (ulipii the same are ndpistnl,) slmnld tie 
Kept in the said ofTicr, in custod\ ot the saiil per'^nn’i to he appointed for 
s»7in!r wemhts and mc.isures, umh r the seal oF the thief haron of tlie ex- 
chequer for the tune hems ; to be opened oul\ h\ order of the said chief 
haron, in Ins presence, nj the present e of one of the h irons of tlie exi hequei , 
on the application of the said persons, for the pm pose of cnirertinc and 
adjiisiin.', .IS oicaston should lequire, the palltrns or nindels used at the 
said ortue, tor sirin? mensiirts ot lenL’th and MeTuht, ilrhurod out to the 
sulijei ts. I hat models nr pattei ns ot the said slttndaid ^ ard ami standard 
pound atores od, and also inodLls or patterns of the parts ,ind multiples 
aforesaid of the said pound, should he lodged m (he saiil nnueforthe 
si7in!' of such mi asiires ot lenctli or v eicht, as, hei nsr puts, mult i pies, or 
proportions of (he said siandanls, shonht hiiealter he lecpnnd hy an\ of 
Ins majesti’s snlijeits. Ihat all metsnres of lenjih and weiylit, si7"d at 
(he saiil olfice, should be marked in some con\einent pair thereof uitli 
such marks as shoiilil be tlioiicht expedient, to show tlo* identitj of the 
measures and weights 5i5»e(l at the said ofhci , and to di'‘to\er any frauds 
(hat may he committed thi rein. 1 hat the s ud nthce shnuM he kept u ithin 
a lonvennnl distance of llie court of exihequer at Westminster; and all 
the measures ot lenjith and uemht uithm a certain distance ot Tendon, 
should beiorricted and re assized, as occasion should require, at the said 
ofhte. J hat. Ill nukr to tnfnrc e the unifniimtjMii Meiuhtsand measures 
to he used tor the tuliire, all persons a|>|)ointcd by the irown to act as 
justices of the peace in an> tountj , rit\ . or (nun corporate, beunt respect- 
ntly loiinties witbin tlninsi-hts, tlinMicliont the realm, should be em- 
powered (o bear and determine, and put the law m execution, m re^spect 
to weiiiiils and measures onl>, wiihont any of lliein beinij ntilicedto sue 
out a ileiiimiis. nr to a< t in an/ olio r matter , and tlie ‘‘aid comniissioners 
shnnid be empouired to sue, imprison, inllict, nr niitiL'ate such penalties 
as sliould tie ihou^'ht proper, and havi such other authority asshould he 
iiecessarc tor lomnellin,; the use of wenihts and measures, acrerahlj to the 
aforrsaid st.mdards. I he models nr patterns of the sani standard vard and 
pound, and of tlie p irts and multiples thei eot, helm e mentioned, should be 
distributed meach county, in suib a maniuras to be leadilj used for om- 
dence in all caM s where measures and u eiylits should be questioned before 
tlieand commissioners, and toradjusting the same in a proper manner. 
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L'liiiiriolitiiiii. 11 ir\ r.cn. Inid tint, li> Oieir iisciscincp, 
tiir* fiinii iti(.il nriD}' III CLniinm li.id lici'ti rninpliud; 
(oncrfiil «f|u idro'i-', a-, nell a« iiiiniProu» bodies of 1.11 d 
lorLi', niru i iii|ilfnid in .\nirricn, in orrirr to miintiin 
tin- Iiriti''i r.clil' and po««c«'ioin, and annoy tlie iiiGtny 
in the iiirwi cr nMldo niann-r in tlial country : tli it, a*>. 
I'Miicf uas ni iKin!! coiisidcralili* premratiniiN m tier dif- 
ftTciit pnrtv, lir liml i.iLe'i c.in' to put liii flc< t at lintnc in 
the l'( St Lrifiditiiin, both of sirpinttli and situ 'tidii, to euard 
airiinst and rep* I any attempts tli.it nnglit be ini‘dit.itr.l 
ii'iaiiist Ills kill!.' loins ; that all Ins measures h id lu i it di- 
riitcd to assrrt the honour oi Ins tninii , to pie..tn<‘ ihf 
rssLiitial inlirists of Ins r.iithriil su'ijiits; to support the 
cause of tin protestaiit rclioinn, and public IiIh rty : he, 
therefore, trusted that the upri!!htness of Ins uitei.tions 
nould draw doun the bicssin.; of lleax n upon liis endea- 
vours. lie i\prrssed Ins hope, th.it the preeautions they 
had t.ik’en to prevent and corrnt the rxiO'ses of the pn- 
rateers would prodiiie the desired efTtit: a consideration 
which the kill.; had much at In .lit; for, thoui'li sensible 
of the iitilitv of that serviie, when under proper regula- 
tions, he w.is determined to do Ins utmost to prevent any 
in]urics or h.irdships which might be sustained by the 
sulijects of iieutr.d powers, so far as might be practicable 
and innsistciit with Ins majestt’s just right to hinder the 
traiie of Ins enemies from lieiiig conelusively and fraudu- 
lently covereil. He nut onlv thanked the Commons, but 
applauded the fiimncss and vigour with which they had 
acted, as well as their |imdciice in judging, that notwith- 
standing the present burdens, the making ample provision 
for canting on the war was the most probable means to 
bring It to an honourable and happy conclusion. He 
assured them th.it no attention shoulcT be wanting on his 
jiart, for the f.iithful application of what had been granted. 
Thev were informed he had nothing further to desire, but 
that they would carry down the same good dispositions, 
and propagate them m their several counties, which they 
had shown in their proceedings during the session. These 
declarations being pionounced, tlie parliament was pro- 
rogued. 

§ XXIX. The people of England, provoked on one hand 
by the iiitngiies, the lio>til tics, and menaces of France, 
and animated on the other by the pride of triumph and 
success, which neier fads to reconcile them to difficulties, 
howsoever great, and expense, howcicr enormous, at this 
period breathed nothing but war, and discoursed aliont 
nothing but new plans of conquest. We have seen how 
libei.illy the parliament bestowed the nation’s money ; and 
the acquiescence of the subicets in general under the ad- 
ditional burdens which had been imposed, appeared m the 
remarkable eagerness with which tney embarked in the 
subscnptioii planned by the legislature; in the vigorous 
assistance they contributed tow.irds manning the navy, 
leciiiitmg the army, and levying a''ditioiiaI fbrees; and 
the warlike spirit which began to diffuse itself tlnoiigli all 
ranks of the people. Tins was a spirit which the ministiy 
cnefiillv cherished and cultivated for the suppoitof die 
w.ir, which. It must be owned, ivas prosecuted with an 
ardour and elHcacv peculiar to the present administration. 
True It IS, the German war had been for some time adopt^ 
as an object of importance by the British councils, and a 
resolution was taken to maintain it without flinching: at 
the same time, it must be allowed, that tins consideration 
had not hitherto weakened the attention of the ministry to 
the operations in America, where alone the war may be 
said to have been earned on and prosecuted on British 
piinciples, so ns to distress the enemy in their most tender 
part, and at the same time acquire ’the most substantial 
advantages to the subjects of Britain. For these two |mr- 
poses, eiciy preparation was made that sagacity could 
suggest, or vigour execute. The navy was repaired and 
augmented, and, in older to man the different squadrons, 
the expedient of pressing, that disgrace to a British ad- 
ministration, wras practised both by land and water with 
extraordinary rigour and vivacity.’ A proclamation was 

e reelinir her eiiil sinproarhinir. ^he ilcli«eml a key to oneot her alfen(f> 
anl'isdireUinehiin lo tetihiao |><|nis, Hhich^hesiuDiK) with her ohii iMnd. 
One udM Acontrsict ot iniiruee between htr ilduithter ami the I’rinre nf 
^ri«sau eilburir . the other was a lettei to the MAte« nmeral, tiesifrhinir 
Ihi n to c«n»i*iil lolhis in irriaje, aiiH nrtsene inviolate Hit. rei!iil<<tinii«> Mie 
hid iiiailc, touching the education anil tuleldge ol the joung stadlliolder 


isMi d, I'fli'nng a i.oii..idi r.i'd. I oniity f>' in-ri mI'ii.ui 
and iti-ri l.iiidinnn t'lit •.hoiild. by .1 icrtiiii iliy, inter 
iuliint.ird\ into the - nice. As uii’.iddition il « nc.'iiiir.igi>- 
in'iit to tins cl.i's nf PI ciplf, the king iiroinpid bis pir.loii 
to all St iini*ri wbobiil dt'Crlsd from tin .r n 'p-ttiii ships 
In w'licb iliLy bibiiigi<l, provided ibcy sb ■■■Id r.lurii to 
ibf riliiti by'lbe tbird dii of .lull : but at lb.- sui e time 
br lb kind,’ tb It tlin>e who should iitglsct this npiinrtii- 
inty, .It .1 tinn- wl.iii Ibeir country so iiiucli riMpiiri d tluir 
scriuc, wuidd, upon being apprcliendid, iiiiiir the pin.dty 
of a iourt-in.irti.i\ ami if lOiiMLtcd, be dvcincd unfit olv- 
jptts Ilf tlie roy.il nv rcy. All justices of the pr.icc, inayoi<, 
anil ni.igisir.iii ^ rif Lorporations ilirouglioiit Griat Brii.iiii, 
wore loniin.imird In m.iki- |.irticukir Ksircli fui .straggling 
se.inien fit fur the son no, and to send all that should be 
foiinil to tlio nearest so.i-pnrt, tliat they might be soiit on 
bo, ml by the sca-ofliccr tlioro comm.indiiig. Ollitr me- 
thods, more gentle and oflLCtiial, were taken to levy ami 
recruit the land forces. New regiments wire raisc’d, on 
Ins majesty’s promise that cicry man sboiild be eniitlvd to 
his discharge at the end of thre'o years, ard the premiums 
for enlisting were incieasod. Uter and above ibc'C indiil- 
gcnces, considerable bounties were offered and gncii by 
cities, towns, corporations, and exen by individuals, s’o 
universally were the people |iosscssed’ with a spirit of 
chivalry a’nd adxenture. The example was set liy llif 
metrop’olis, xvhere the common-council rcsolvrd, tliiit x o- 
luntary subscriptions should bo received in the chamber 
of 1.0'ndon, to oe appropriated as bounty money to such 
persons ns should engage in his majesty's sen ice. The 
city subscribed a considerable sum for tliat purpose ; and 
a committee of aldermen and commoners xxns appointed 
to attend at Guildhall, to receive and apply the suli- 
scriptions. As a further encouragement to x oliiiitcpr;, 
they moreover resolved, that every lerson so entering 
should be entitled to the freedom of the city, at the cxi 1- 
ration of three years. Or sooner, if tlie iv.ir should be 
brought to a conclusion. Tliese resolutions being com- 
municated to the king, he was pleased to signify Iiis 
approbation, and return his thanks to the city, in a letter 
from the sccietarr of state to the lord mayor. ’ l.iarge sums 
xx'cre immediately subscribed by different com|xinic>s, ami 
some private peisons; and, in imitation of the cnpit.i 1 , 
bounties were offered by many different communities in 
every quarter of the united kingdom. At the same time, 
such care and diligence xvere used in dis-'iplining the 
militia, that, before the close of the year, tlie greater part 
of these truly constitutional battalions rixalled the regular 
troops in the perfection of their exercise, and seemed to 
be III all respects as fit for actual service. 1 

§ XXX. Before we proceed to record the transactions of 
the campaign that succeeded these preparations, xxe shall 
take notice of some domestic events, xx’iiicli, though not 
very impoitant in themselves, may nex-ertheless claim a 
pka’ce in the History of England. In tlie beginning of 
tlie year, the court of London xvas overwhelmed with 
affliction at the deatli of the Princess Dowager of Orange 
and Nassau, governantc of the United Provinces in the 
minority of her son, the present stndtholder. She xxas tlie 
eldest daughter of his Britannic majesty, possessed of 
many personal accomplislimcnts and exemplary virtues; 
pious, moderate, sensible, and circumspect. She had 
exercised her authority w’lth equal sagacity and resolution, 
respected even bv tlio'sc who w’cre no friends to the house 
of Orange, and died xx-ith great fortitude and resignation.^ 
In her will she appointed the king her father, and the 
Princess Diwager of Oranf'C, her mother-in-Iaxv, honoraiy 
tutors, and Pi nice Louis of Brunswick acting tutor, to her 
children. In the monnng after her decease, the States- 
gcncral and the states of Holland were extraordinanly 
assembled, and having received notice of this event, pro- 
ceeded to yoiifirro the regulations which had been made 
for the _ minority of the stndtholder. Prince I/iuis of 
Brunswick xvas invited to assist in the nssemlily of Hol- 
land, xvhere he took the oaths, as representing th’e capiniii- 

two |>ippr« lieini; sienfcl slif irnt fnrhci rhiMicn.exIiort- 

cri lli^m III in ik« |>ni|iei impro«tinfiil<» nii Ihp eiliiratnm tlit> liiliecfpr 1 , 
ami li» li\e 111 iMnnnn> witli irrtcli nthvi. IIipii •Ii^ iiiiplnn«i llea\rn lo 
Miowir !'•« hliNSine^on ihem Imth, ,int| pinbnunl them wi*li the *no<iaflcit- 
iiiir ot inttemal tisniii riw s<i She attvrwHnh roiiiiiiiinl to tnnxerse 

taliiily ami dthbeiateb ^ friimls and in a lew lining expired. 
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general of the union. Then he communicated to tlie 
assembly the act by which the princess had appointed 
him guardian of her children. He was afterwards in- 
vited to the assembly of the States-gencral, who atrreed 
to the resolution of Holland, with respect to his guardian- 
ship; and in the evening the different colleges of the 
government sent formal deputations to the young stadt- 
holder, and the Princess Caroline his sister, in whose 
names and presence they were received, and answered by 
their guardian and representative. A formal intimation of 
the death of the princess was communicated to the king 
her father, in a pathetic letter, by the States-general ; wlio 
condoled with liim on the irreparable loss which he as 
veil as they had sustained by this melancholy event, and 
assured him they would employ all their care and atten- 
tion in securing and defending the rights and interest of 
the young stadtholder and the princess his sister, whom 
they considered 'as the children of the republic. Tlie 
royal family of England suffered another disaster in the 
course of this year, by the decease of the Princess Eliza- 
beth Caroline, second daughter of his late royal highness 
Fiederick Prince of Wales, a lady of the most amiable 
character, who died at Kew in the month of September, 
before she had attained the eighteenth year of her age. 

§ XXXI. Certain privateers continuing their excesses 
at sea, and rifling neutral ships without distinction or 
authority, the government resolved to vindicate the honour 
of the nation, by making examples of those piiates, who, 
as fast as they could be detected and secured, were brought 
to tiial, and upon conviction sacrificed to justice. While 
tliese steps were taken to lescue the nation from the 
reproach of violence and rapacity, which her neighbours 
had urged with such eagerness, equal spirit was exeited 
in convincing neutral powers that they should not, with 
impunity, contravene the law of nations, in favouring the 
enemies of Great Britain. A great number of causes 
were tried relating to disputed captures, and many Dutch 
vessels with their cargoes were condemned, after a fair 
hearing, notwithstanding the loud clamours of that people, 
and the repeated remonstrances of the Stated-general. 

§XXXI[. The reputation of the English was not so 
much affected by the irregularities of her privateers, armed 
for rapine, as by the neglect of internal police, and an 
ingredient of savage ferocity mingled in the national 
character ; an ingredient that appeal ed but too conspicuous 
in the particulars of several sliocking murders brought to 
light about this period. — One Ilalsev, who commanded a 
merchant-ship in the voyage from 'Jamaica to England, 
having conceived some personal dislike to a poor sailor, 
insulted him with such abuse, exposed him to such hard- 
ships, and punislied him with such wantonness of barba- 
rity, that the poor wretch leaped overboard in despair. 
Ills inhuman tyrant, envying him that death which would 
have rescued a miserable object from his brutalitv, plunged 
into the sea after him, and brought him on board, declaring 
he should not escape so while theie were any torments 
left to inflict. Accordingly he exercised his tviiinnv upon 
him with redoubled rigour, until the poor creature expired, 
in consequence of the inhuman treatment he had .sustained. 
This savage ruffian was likewise indicted-lbr the murder 
of another mariner, but being convicted on the first trial, 
the second was found unnecessary, and tlie criminal suf- 
fered death according to the law, which is perhaps too mild 
to malefactors convicted of such aggravated crurltc. An- 
other barbnious muider was perpetrated m the country, 
near Birmingham, upon a sherifl's officer, by the sons of 
one Darby, whose efiocis the bailiff had seized, on a dis- 
tress for rent. The two young assassins, encouraged bv 
the father, attacked the unhappy wretch with clubs, anil 
mangled him in a terrible manner, so that he hardly re- 
tained any signs ol life. Not contented with this cruel 
execution, they stripped him naked, and dragging him out 
of the house, scourged him with a w'aggoneHs whip, until 
the fleSii was cut from Ins bones. In this miserable con- 
dition he was found w'eltering in his blood, and conveyed 
to a neighbouring house, where he immediately e.xpired. 
The three barbarians were apprehended, after having made 
a desperate resistance. They were tried, convicted, and 
executed ; die sons were hung in chains, and the body of 
the lather dissected. — The widow of a timber-merchant at 


Rotherhithe being cruelly murdered in her own house ; 
Marv Edmonson, a young woman, her niece, ran out into 
the street with her arms cut across, and gave the alarm 
declaring her aunt had been as.sassinated by four men, 
who forced their way into the house, and that she (the 
niece) had received those wounds, in attempting to defend 
her relation. According to the ciicumstances that appear- 
ed, this unnatural wretch had cut the throat of her aunt 
and benefactress with a case-knife, then dragged the body 
from the xvashhouse to the parlour ; that she had stolen a 
watch and some silver spoons, and concealed them toge- 
ther with the knife and her own apron, which was soaked 
with the blood of her parent. After having acted this 
horrid tiagedy, the bare recital of which the humane reader 
will not peruse without horror, she put on another apron, 
and wounded her own flesh, the better to conceal her guilt. 
Notwithstanding these precautions she was suspected, and 
committed to prison. Being brought to trial she was con- 
victed and condemned upon circumstantial evidence, and 
finally executed on Kennington-Common, though she de- 
nied the fact to the last moment of her life. At the place 
of execution she behaved with gieat composure, and after 
having spent some minutes in devotion, protested she was 
innocent of the crime laid to her charge. What seemed to 
corrohomte this protestation, was the condition and cha- 
racter of the young woman, who had been educated in a 
sphere above the vulgar, and maintained a reputation 
without reproach in the country, where she was actually 
betrothed to a clergyman. On the other hand, the circum- 
stances that appealed against her almost amounted to a 
certainty, though nothing weaker than proof positive ought 
to determine a jury in capital cases to give a verdict 
against the person accused. After all, this is one of those 
prohlematic events, which elude the force of all evidence, 
and serve to confound the pride of human reason. A 
miscreant, whose name was Haines, having espoused the 
daughter of a farmer in the neighbourhood of Gloucester, 
who possessed a small estate, which he intended to divide 
among seven children, was so abandoned as to form the 
design of poisoning the whole family, that by virtue of his 
wife he might enjoy the whole inheritance. Foi the exe- 
cution of this infernal scheme, he employed his own 
father to purchase a quantity of arsenic ; part of which he 
administered to three of the children, who were immedi- 
ately seized with the dreadful symptoms produced by this 
mineral, and the eldest expired. He afterwards mixed it 
with three apple-cakes, uhich he bought for the purpose, 
and presented to the other three children, who underwent 
the same violence of operation which had proved fatal to 
the eldest brother. The instantaneous effects of the poison 
created a suspicion of Ilaines, who being examined, the 
whole scene of villany .stood disclosed. Nevertheless the 
villain found means to escape. — The uncommon spirit of 
assassination which raged at this period, seemed to com- 
municate Itself even to foreigners, who breathed English 
air. Five French prisoners, confined on board the king’s 
.ship the Royal Oak, were convicted of having murdered 
one Jeande Manaux, their countryman and fellow-pri- 
soner, on revenge for his having discovered that they nad 
forged passes to facilitate their escape. Exasperated at 
this detection, they seized this unfortunate informer in the 
place of their confinement, gagged his mouth, stripped liim 
naked, tied him with a strong cord to a ring-bolt, and 
scourged his body with the most brutal perseverance. By 
dint of stiuggling the poor wretch disengaged himself 
from the cord with which he had been tied : then they 
finished the tragedy, by leaping and stamping on Ins 
breast, till the chest was broke, and he expiied. They 
afterwards severed the body into small pieces, and these 
they conveyed at different times into the sea, through the 
funnel of a convenience to which they had access : but one 
of the other prisoners gave information of the murder : in 
consequence of which they were secured, brought to trial, 
condemned, and punished with death. — Nor were the in- 
stances of cruel assassination, which prevailed at this junc- 
ture, confined to Great Britain. At the latter end of the 
foregoing year, an atrocious massacre was perpetrated by- 
two Genoese mariners upon the master and crew of an 
English vessel, among whom they were enrolled. These 
monsteis of cruelty were in different watches, a circum- 
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stance that favoured tlie execution of tlie horrid plan they 
had concerted. When one of tliein retired to rest with his 
fellows of the watch, consisting of the mate and two sea- 
men, he waited till they were fast asleep, and then butcher- 
ed them all with a knife. Having so far succeeded \vith- 
out discovery, he returned to the deck, and communicated 
the exploit to his associate : then they suddenly attacked 
the master of the vessel, and cleft his head with a hatchet, 
which they likewise used in murdering the man that stood 
at the helm: a third was likewise despatched, and no 
Englishman remained alive but the master’s son, a boy 
who lamented his father’s death with incessant teais and 
cries for three days, at the expiration of which he was 
likewise sacrificed, because the assassins were disturbed 
by his clamour. This hai barons scone was acted within 
sixtv leagues of the rock of Lisbon ; but the vessel was 
taken within the Capes Ortngal and Finisterre, by the 
captain of tlie Frcncli piivateer, called La havourite, who 
seeini; the deck stained with blood, and findin" all the 
papers of the ship destroyed, began to suspect that the 
master and crew had hcen niiiidcred. He accordingly 
taxed them with the murder, and they confessed the par- 
ticulars. The privateer touched at Vigo, whore the cap- 
tain imparted this detail to the English consul ; but the 
prize, with the tw'o villains on boaid, was sent to Bayonne 
in France, wlieic they weic biought to condign piinish- 

meiit. . , , , . , 

§ XXXIII. IVe shall close this register of blood with 
the account of a murder remarkable in all its circumstances, 
for which a person called Eugene Aram suffered at York, 
in the couise of this year. This man, who exercised the 
profession of a schoolmaster at Kiiaiesborough, hnd,as far 
back as the year one thousand seven hundred and forty- 
tire, been concerned with one Houseman, in robbing and 
murdering Daniel Clarke, whom tliev had previously per- 
suaded to borrow a considerable quantity of valuable 
effects from difleient persons in the neighbomhood, on 
false pretences, that he might retire with the booty. He 
had accordingly filled a sack with ihc'-e particulars, and 
began his reti eat with his two perfidious associate'-, who 
suddenly' fell upon him, deprived him of life, and, having 
buried the body m a cave, took possession of the plunder. 
Though Clarke disappeared at once in such a mysterious 
manner, no suspicion fell on the assassins; and Ar.im, y\ho 
was the chief contriver and agent in the murder, moved his 
habitation to another part of the country. In the summer 
of the jiresent year, llotiseman being employed, among 
other l.iliourers, in repairing the public highway, they, in 
digging for gravel by the road side, discovered the skeleton 
of a human creature, yvhicli the ma|ority supposed to be 
the bones of Daniel Clarke. This opinion was no sooner 
broached, than Houseman, as it yvere by some superna- 
tural impulse which he could not resist, declared that it 
yvas not the skeleton of Clarke, inasmuch as Ins body had 
been interred at a place called St. Robert's Cave, where 
they yvould find it yvith the head Inrncd to a certain corner. 
He yy.is immediately apprehended, examined, adnnited as 
evidence for the crown, and discoveied the particulars of 
the murder. The skeleton of Clarke being found exactly 
m the phico and manner he had described, Eugene Aram, 
who now acted as usher to a grammar-school m the couiity 
of Norfolk, yyas seemed, and brought to trial at the York 
assizes There, his own yvife corioboratmg the testimony 
of Houseniaii, he yyas found guilty, and leccived sentence 
of death ; notyvithstandmg a very artful and learned de- 
fence, 111 yvliich he proved, from argument and example, 
the danger of convicting a man upon ciicumstantial evi- 
dence. Finding all his remonstrances ineffectual, he re- 
commended himself m pathetic terms to the king's mercy : 
and if ever murdei yyas entitled to indulgence, perhaps it 
might have been extended not improperly to this man, 
yvhose genius, in itself prodigious, might have exerted itself 
in yvorks of general utility. He had, in spite of all the dis- 
advantages attending loyv birth and straitened ciiciiin- 
st.mces, by the dint of his oyvn capacity and inclination, 
made considerable progress m mathematics and pliilosophy, 
acquired all the languages, ancient and moilern, and exe- 
cuted part of a Celtic dictionary, yvhicli, had he lived to 
finish It, might have throyyn some essential light upon the 
origin and obscurities of the European history. Convinced, 
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at last, that he had nothing to hope from the clemency of 
the •Government, he yvrote a short poem in defence of 
suicide; and, on the day fixed for his execution, opened 
the veins of his left arm with a razor, yvliich he had con- 
cealed for that purpose. Though he yvas much weakened 
by the effusion of blood, befoie this attempt was discover- 
ed, yet, as the instrument had missed the artery, he did 
not expire until he was carried to the gibbet, and niidei- 
yvent the sentence of the layv. His body yvas conveyed to 
Kiiarcsboiough foiest and hung m chains, near the place 
where the murder yvas perpetrated. These are some of the 
most leni'iikable that appeared amongst many other in- 
stances of homicide : a crime that prevails to a degree alike 
deplorable and surprising, even m a nation renoyvned for 
compassion and placability. But this will generallv be the 
case among people yvhose passions, naturally impetuous, 
are ill restiained by layvs and the regulations of civil so- 
ciety ; winch the licentious do not fear, and the yvicked 
hope to evade. 

^ XXXIV. The Prince of Wales having, in the begin- 
ning of June, entered the two-and-tyveiitieth year of his 
age, the anniversary of his birth yvas celebrated with great 
rejoicings at court, and the king lecewed compliments of 
congiatulation on the majoiity of a piince, yylio seemed 
born to fulfil the hopes, and complete the happiness, of 
Great Britain. The city of London pre-ented an address 
to the king on this occasion, replete with expressions of 
loyalty and afl'ectioii, assuring his majesty, that no hostile 
threats could intimidate a people animated by the love of 
liberty, who, confiding in the Divine Providence, and his 
majesty’s experienced wisdom and vigorous councils, were 
resolved to exert their utmost eflbrts towaids enabling their 
sovereign to repel the insults, and defeat the attempts made 
by the ancient enemies of Ins crown and kingdom. Con- 
gratulations of the same kind were otl'ered by other cities, 
towns, corporations, and communities, who vied with each 
other m professions of attachment; and, indeed, there was 
not the least trace of disaffection perceivable at this junc- 
ture in any part of the island. 

§ XXXV. So little were the citizens of London dis- 
tressed by the expense, or incommoded by the operations, 
of the war, that they found leisure to plan, and funds to 
execute, magnificent works of art, for the ornament of the 
m.etropolis, and the convenience of commerce. They had 
obtained an act of parliament, empowering them to build 
a new bridge over the Thames, from Blackfriars to the op- 
posite shore, about midyvay between those of London and 
Westmitister. Commissioners were appointed to put this 
act 111 execution; and, at a court of common-council, it 
was resolved that a sum not exceeding one hundred and 
forty-four thousand pounds should be forthwith raised, 
withiii the space of eight years, by instalments, not exceed- 
ing thirty thousand pounds in one year, to he paid into the 
chamber of Loudon ; that the persons advancing the money 
should have an interest, at the rate of four pounds percent, 
per aiiiium, to be paid half yearly by the chamberlain, yet 
redeemable at the expiration of the first ten years: and 
that the chamberlain should affix the city’s seal to such in- 
struments as the committee might think fit to give for se- 
curing the payment of the said annuities. Such were the 
first effectual stejis taken towards the execution of a laud- 
able me.isure, which met with the most obstinate opfio- 
sition 111 the sequel, from the narrow views of particular 
people, as well as fiom the prejudice of party. 

5 XXXM. The spirit that liow animated the citizens of 
Loudon was such as small difficulties did not retard, and 
even consider.ible losses could not discourage. In the 
mouth of November the city was exjiosed to a dangerous 
coiiflagnition, kindled in the night by accident in the necgli- 
bourhood of the Royal Exchange, which, burning with 
great lurv, notwithstanding the assistance of the firenien 
and engines’ employed under the personal direction of the 
magistracy, consumed a great number of houses, and da- 
maged many more. The whole quaitcr of the town was 
filled with consternation: some individuals were beggaied: 
one or two perished in the flames; and some weie buried 
in the rums of the houses that sunk under the disaster. 

§ XXXVII. The ferment of mind so [leculiar to the na- 
tives of (beat Britain, excited bv a strange mixture of 
genius and caprice, passion and philosophy, study and con- 
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jecture, produced at this period some flowers of improve- 
ment, in different arts ana sciences, that seemed to promise 
fruit of public utility. Several persons invented methods 
for discovering the longitude at sea, that great desideialmn 
in navigation, for the ascertainment of which so many na- 
tions have offered a public recompence, and in the investi- 
gation of which so many mathematical heads have been 
disordered. Some of those who now appeared candidates 
for the prize, deserved encouragement for the ingenuity of 
the several systems ; but he who seemed to enjoy the pre- 
eminence in the opinion and favour of the public, was Mr. 
Irwin, a native of Ireland, who contrived a chair so art- 
fully poised, that a person sitting in it on board a ship, even 
in a rough sea, can, through a telescope, obseiwe tlie im- 
mersion and emersion of Jupiter's satellites, without being 
interrupted or incommoded by the motion of the vessel. 
This gentleman was favoured with the assistance and pro- 
tection of Commodore Lord Howe, in whose presence the 
experiment was tried in several ships at sea with such 
success, that he granted a certificate, signifying his approba- 
tion; and in consequence of this Mr. Irwin is said to have 
obtained a considerable reward from the board of admi- 
ralty. 

§ XXXVIII. Tlie people of England, happy 111 their 
situation, felt none of the storms of war and desolation 
which ravaged the neighbouiing countries; hut, enriched 
by a surprising augmentation of commerce, enjoyed all the 
security of peace, and all the pleasures of t'asie and af- 
fluence. The university of Oxford having conferred the 
oftae of their chancellor, vacant bv the death of the Earl 
of Arran, ujion another nobleman of equal honour and in- 
tegrity, namely, the Earl of \\ estmoreland, he made a 
public entrance into that celebrated seat of learning with 
great inagnificenre, and was installed amidst the encomia, 
which ueie celebrated uith such classical elegance of 
pomp, as might have iivalled the chief Roman festival of 
the Aiigiistan age. The chancellor elect was attended by 
a splendid tram of the nobility and persons of distinction. 
The city of Oxford was filled with a vast concourse of 
strangers. The processions were contrived with taste, and 
conducted with decorum. The installation was performed 
with the most sti iking solemnity. The congratulatory 
verses, and public speeches, breathed the spirit of old 
Rome ; and the ceremony was closed by Dr. King, that 
venerable sage of St. Maiy Hall, who pronounced an 
oration in praise of the new'chancellor with all the flow of 
'J'lillv, animated by the fire of Demosthenes. 

§ XXXIX. We shall conclude the remarkable incidents 
of this year,'' that are detached from the prosecution of 
the war, with the detail of an event equally surprising and 
ileploralile. A sloop called the Dolphin, hound from the 
Canaries to New York, met with such uiifavouralde 
ue.ither, that she was detained one hundred and sixty-five 
dais in the passage, and the piovision of the ship' was 
altogether expended before the first fifty davs were elapsed. 
Tlie wretched crew had devoured their dog, cat, and all 
their shoes on board : at length, being reduced to the ut- 
most extremity, they agreed lo cast lots for their lives, that 
the body of him upon whom the lot should fill, might 
serve for some time to support the survivors. The wretched 
victim w.as one Antoni Galatia, a Spanish gentleman and 
jiassenger. Him thev shot with a musket; and having 
cut of his head, fl'rew it overboard ; but the entrails, and 
the rest of the carcass, they greedily devoured. This 
hoi rid banquet havmgas it were fleshed' the famished crew, 
thev began lo talk of another sacrifice, from which, however, 
they were diverted by the influence and remonstrances of 
their captain, who prevailed upon them to be satisfied with 
a miserable allowance to each jier diem, cut fiom a pair of 
leather breeches found in the cabin. U[ion this calamitous 
pittance, reinforced with the grass which grew plentifullv 
upon the deck, these poor objects made shift to .subsist for 
twenty days, at the expiration of which they weie relieved 
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and taken on boaid one Captain Bradshaw, who chanced 
to fall in with them at sea. By this time the whole crew, 
consisting of seven men, were so squalid and emaciated, as 
to exhibit an appearance at once piteous and terrible ; and 
so reduced in point of strength, that it was found necessary 
to use ropes and tackle for hoisting them from one ship to 
the other. The circumstance of the lot falling upon the 
Spaniard, who was the only foreigner on board, encourages 
a suspicion that foul play was offered to this unfortunate 
stranger; but the most lemarkable pait of this whole inci- 
dent is, that the master and crew could not contrive some 
sort of tackle to catch fish, with which the sea every where 
a'jounds, and which, no doubt, might he caught with the 
help of a little ingenuity. If implements of this kind were 
])rovided in every ship, they would jirobably prevent all 
those tragical events at sea that are occasioned by famine. 

§ XL. Previous to the more capital operations in war, 
we shall particularize the most remarkable captures that 
were made upon the enemy bv single ships of war, during 
the course of this summer and autumn. In the month (Tf 
Febriiarv,a French privateer belonging to Granville, called 
the Marquis de Marignt, having on hoard near two hun- 
dred men, and mounted with twenty cannon, was taken by 
Captain Parker, commander of his majesty’s shiji the Mon- 
tague; who likewise made prize of a smaller armed vessel, 
from Dunkirk, of eight cannon and sixty men. About the 
same period. Captain Graves, of the Dnicorii, brought in 
the Moras privateer, of St. Maloes, carrying two hundred 
men, and two-and-twenty cannon. Two large merchant 
shijis laden on the French king's account for Martinique, 
with provision, clothing, and arms, for the troops on that 
island, were taken hy Captain Lendrick, commander of the 
Brilliant ; and an Englisli transport from St.John’s, having 
four hundred French prisoners on board, jierished near the 
Western Islands. Within the circle of the same month, a 
large French^ ship from St. Domingo, richly laden, fell 
in with the Favourite ship of war, and was carried into 
Gibraltar. 

§ XLI. In the month of February, Captain Hood, of Ills 
majesty’s frigate the Vestal, belonging to a small squadron 
commanded by Admiral Holmes, who had sailed for tlie 
West Indies in January, being advanced a considerable 
wav a-head of flip fleet, 'descried and gave chase to a sail, 
which proved lo he a French frigate called the Bellona, of 
two hundred and twenty men, and two-and-thirtv great 
guns, commanded by the Count de Beauhonotre. Captain 
Hood having marie a signal to the admiral, continued the 
chase until he advanced within half musket-shot of the 
enemy, and then poured in a broadside, which was imme- 
diately retorted. The engagement thus begun was main- 
tained with great vigour on both sides for the space of four 
liours : at the expiration of which the Bellona struck, after 
having lost all her masts and rigging, together with about 
forty men killed in the action. Nor was the victor in a 
much belter condition. Tliirtv men were killed and wound- 
ed on board tlie Vestal. Immediately after the enemy 
submitted, all lier rigging being destroyed by the shot, the 
topmasts fell overboard ; and she was otherwise so much 
damaged, that she could not proceed on her vovage. Cap- 
tain Hood, therefore, leturned with his prize to Spitlieacl ; 
and afterwards met w’ltli a gracious reception fiom bis ma- 
jesty, on account of the valour and rniidiict he bad dis- 
played on this occasion. The Bellona had sailed in Janu- 
ary from the island of Martinique, along with the Floris- 
sant, and another French frigate, from which she had been 
sejianited in the passage. Immediately after this exploit. 
Captain Elliot, of the JEolus frigate, accompanied bv the 
Ins, made piize of a French ship, the Mignonne, of twenty 
guns, and one hundred and forty men, one of four frigates 
employed as convov to a laige fleet of merchant ships, 
near the island of Rhce. 

§ XLII. In the month of March, the English frigates 
the Southampton and Melampe, commanded by the Cap- 
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tains Gilclirist and llotham, being at sea to the northward 
on a cruise, fell in witli the Danae, a Fiench ship of foity 
cannon and thiee liundred and thirty inen, which was en- 
gaged by Captain llotham in a ship of half the force, «ho 
maintained the battle a consideiable time with admirable 
gallantry, befoie bis consort could come to his assistance. 
As they fought m the dark. Captain Gilchrist was obliged 
to he by for some time because he could not distinguish 
the one from the other: but no sooner did the day a])pear, 
than he bore down upon the Danae with his usual impetu- 
osity, and soon compelled her to suiiender : she did not 
strike, however, until thirty or forty of her men were slain, 
and the gallant Captain Gilchrist received a grape-shot in 
his shoulder, which, thougli it did not deprive him of life, 
yet rendered him incapable of future service : a misfortune 
the more to be lamented, as it happened to a brave officer 
in the vigour of his age, and in the midst of a sanguinary 
war, which might have afforded him many other opiiortu- 
nities of signalizing I'lis courage fur the honour and advan- 
tage of his country. Another rcmaikable exploit wasachteved 
about thesamc )uncture,by Captain Barrington, commander 
of the ship Achilles, mounted with sixty cannon, \Bio, to 
the westwaid of Cape Einisterre, encountered a French 
ship of opual force, called the Count de St. Flornitin, 
bound from Cape Francois on the island of Hispaniola to 
Rochefort, under the command of the Stour de Montay,wdio 
was obliged to strike, after a close and obstinate engage- 
ment, in which he himself was mortally wounded, a great 
number of his men slam, and his ship so damag^, that 
she w’as with difficulty brought into Falmouth. Captain 
Barrington obtained the victory at the expense of about 
five-and-twenty men killed and wounded, and all his 
rigging, which the enemy’s shot rendered useless. Two 
small iirivatecis from Dunkirk were also taken, one called 
the IMarquis de Bared, by the Brilliant, which carried her 
into Kinsa'p in Irel.uid ; the other called the Carilloneur, 
winch struck to the Grace cutter, assisted by the boats of 
the sliip Rochester, commanded by Captain Duff, who 
sent her into the Downs. 

5 XLIlf. About the latter end of IMarch, Captain 
Samuel Falkiier, in the ship ^Vlndsor, of sixty guns, 
cruising to the westward, discovered four large ships to 
leeward, which, when he appioached them, formed the 
line of battle a-head, in order to give him a warm recep- 
tion. He accordingly closed with the sternmost ship, 
which sustained his file about an hour: then the other 
three bearing away with all the sad they could c.irry, she 
struck lier colours, and was conducted to Jasboii. She 
proved to be the Due de Chartres, pierced for sixty can- 
non, though at that time carrying no more than four-and- 
twenty, with a complemenl of three hundicd men, about 
thirty of whom were killed in the action. She belonged, 
with’ the other three that escaped, to the French East 
India company, was laden with gun-pow'der and naval 
stores, and bound for Fondicherry. Two |n'ivateers, 
called La Chasseur and Le Conquerant, the one from 
Dunkirk, and the other fiom Cherbourg, were taken and 
earned into PR mouth by Captain Hughes, of his majes- 
ty’s frigate the Tamer. A third, called the Despatch, 
from Morlaix, was brought into Penzance by the Dili- 
gence sloop, under the command of Captain Eastward. A 
fourth, called the Basque, from Bayonne, furnished with 
two-aiid-twentv guns, and about two bundled men, fell 
into the hands of Captain Parker, of the Brilliant, who 
conveyed her into Plymouth. Captain Aiitrobus, of the 
Surprise, took the Vieiix, a privateer of Bourdcaux; and 
a filth, from Dunkirk, struck to Captain Knight, of the 
Liverpool, off Yarmouth. In the month of May, a 
French frigate called the Arethusa, mounted with two-and- 
thirty cannon, manned with a large complement of hands, 
under the command of the late Marquis de Vandreuil, 
submitted to two British frigates, the Venus and the 
Thames, commanded by the Captains Harrison and 
Colbv, after a warm engagement, in which sixty men 
were killed and wounded on the side of the enemy. In 
the beginning of June, an armed ship belonging to Dun- 
kirk was brought into the Downs, by Captain Angle, of 
the Stag ; and a privateer of force, called the Countess de 
la Serre, was subdued and taken, after an obstinate action, 
by Ca|itain Mooie, of his majesty’s ship the Adventure. 
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§ XLIV. Several armed ships of the enemy, and rich 
prizes, weie taken in the ^Vest Indies, paiticularly two 
French frigates, and two Dutch ships with French com- 
modities, all richly laden, by some of the ships of the 
squadron which Vice-Admiral Coats commanded on the 
Jamaica station. A fifth, called the Velour, fiom St. 
Domingo, with a valuable cargo on board, being fortified 
with twenty cannon, and above one hundred men, fell m 
with the Favouiite sloop of war, under the command 
of Captain Edwards, who, after an obstinate dispute, 
carried her into the West Indies. Captain Collingwood, 
commander of the king’s ship the Crescent, attacked two 
French frigates, the Amethyste and Beikeley : the former 
of which escaped, after a warm engagement, in which the 
Crescent’s rigging was so much damaged, that she could 
not pursue : but the other was taken, and conveyed into 
the harbour of Basseterre. Notwithstanding the vigilance 
and courage of the English cruisers in those seas, the 
French (irivateers sw'armed to such a degree, that, in the 
coiiise of this year, they took above two bundled sail of 
British shiiis, valued at six hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. This their success is the more lemarkable, as by 
this time the island of Guadaloiipe was in possession of 
the English, and Commodore Moore commanded a nu- 
merous i(quadron in those very latitudes. 

^ XLV. In the beginning of October, the Hercules 
ship of war, mounted 'with seventy-four guns, under the 
command of Captain Porter, cruising in the chops of the 
channel, descried to windward a large ship, which proved 
to be the Florissant, of the same force with the He.cule-,. 
Her commander, jierceiving the English ship giving chase, 
did not seem to decline the action; but bore down u[ion 
her 111 a slanting direction, and the engagement began 
with great fury. In a little time, the Hercules having Inst 
her topmast, "and all her rigging being shot away, the 
enemy took advantage of this disaster, made the best of 
his way, and was piiisued till eight o’clock next morning, 
when he escaped behind the isle of Oleion. Cnjitain 
Porter was wounded in the head with a grape-shot, and 
lost the use of one leg in the engagement. 

§ XLVl. Having taken notice of all the remarkable 
capluics and exploits that were made and achieved bv 
single ships since the commencement of the piesent year, 
we shall now proceed to describe the actions th.it weie 
performed in this period by the difierent squ.idions that 
constituted the naval power of Gieat Britain. Intellicenci' 
Imviiigbeen received tliat the enemy meditated an invasion 
upon some of the British territories, and that a number of 
flat-bottomed boats were prepared at Hiivre-de-Grace, 
for the purpose of disembarking troops, Rear-Admiral 
Rodney yvas, in tbe beginning of July, detached with a 
small squadron of ships and bombs to annoy and ov'erawe 
that part of the coast of France. He accordingly anchored 
m the load of Havre, and made a disposition to execute 
the instructions he had received. The bomb-vessels, 
being placed in the narrow channel of the river leading to 
Honfleur, began to throw tlieir shells, and continued the 
bombardment lor two-and-fifty hours without intermission, 
during yvhicli a numerous body of French troops w^ere 
employed in throwing up intfenchments, erecting new 
batteries, and firing both w’lth shot and siiells upon the 
assailants. The town yvas set on fire in several places, 
and burned yvith great fury ; some of the boats weie over- 
turned, and a few of them reduced to ashes, yvhile the 
inhabitants forsook the place in the utmost consternation : 
nevertheless, the damage done to the enemy yvas too in- 
considerable to make amends for the expense of the 
armament, and the loss of nineteen hundred shells and 
eleven hundred carcasses, yvhich yvere expended in this 
expedition. Bombardments of this kind are at best but 
expensive and unprofitable operations, and may be deemed 
a Kirbarous method of prosecuting yvar, inasmuch as the 
damage falls upon the yvretched inhabitants, yvho have 
given no cause of offence, and who are generally spared by 
a humane enemy, unless they have committed some 
particular act of provocation. 

§ XLVII. Tlie honour of the British flag yyas much 
more oflectually asserted by the gallant Admiral Bos- 
cayven, yyho, as yve have already observed, yvas intrusted 
yvilh the conduct of a squadron in the Mediterranean. It 
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must be owned, however, that his first attempt savoured 
of temerity. Having in vain displayed the British fiau in 
sight of Toulon, by way of defiance to the French fleet 
that lay there at anchor, he ordered three ships of the line, 
commanded by the captains Smith, Harland, and Barker, 
to advance and burn two ships that lay close to the mouth 
of the harbour. They accordingly approached with great 
intrepidity, and met with a very warm reception from 
divers batteries which they had not before perceived. 
Two small forts they attempted to destroy, and cannonaded 
for some time with great furv ; but being overmatched by 
superior force, and the wind subsiding into a calm, they 
sustained considerable damage, and were towed off with 
great difficulty, in a veiy shattered condition. The 
admiral, seeing three of his best ships so roughly handled 
in this entei prise, letnmed to Gibraltar in order to refit; 
and iM. de la Clue, the French commander of the squa- 
dron at Toulon, seized this oppoitunitv of sailing, in hopes 
of passing the straits’ mouth unobserved, his fleet con- 
sisting of twelve large ships and three frigates. Admiral 
Boscawen, who commanded fourteen sail of die line with 
two frigates, and as m.any fire-ships, having refitted Ins 
squadron, detached one frigate to cruise off Malaga, and 
•another to hover between Estepona and Ceuta-point, with 
a view to keep a good look out, and give timely notice in 
case the enemy should approach. On the seventeenth 
day of August, at eight in the evening, the Gibialtar 
fiigate made a signal that fourteen sail appeared on the 
Barbary shore to the eastw.ard of Ceuta; upon which the 
English admiial immediately heaved up his anchors and 
went to sea ; at day-light he descried seven large ships 
lying to ; but when the English squadron forbore to 
answer their signal, they discovered tlietr mistake, set till 
their sails, and made the best of their way. This was the 
greater part of the French squadron commanded by M. de 
la Clue, fiom whom five of his large ships and three 
frigates had separated in the night. Even now, perhaps, 
he might have escaped, had he not been obliged to wait 
for the Souveraine, which was a heavy sailer. At noon the 
wind, which had blown a fresh gale, died away, and 
although Admiral Boscawen had made stgnal to chase, 
and engage in a Itne of battle a-head, it was not till half 
an hour after two that some of his headmost ships could 
close with the rear of the enemy ; which, though greatly 
outnumbered, fought with uncommon bravery. The Eng- 
lish admiral, without waiting to return the fire of the 
sternmost, which he received as he passed, used all his 
endeavours to come up with the Ocean, which M. de la 
Clue commanded in person ; and about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, running athwart her hawse, poured into her 
a furious broadside : thus the engagement began with 
equal vigour on both sides. This dispute, however, was 
of short duration. In about half an hour Admiral Bos- 
cawen’s mizen-mast and topsail-yards were shot away ; 
•and the enemy hoisted all the .sail they could carry. Mr. 
Boscawen having shifted his flag from the Namur to the 
Newark, joined some other ships in attacking the Centaur, 
of seventy-four guns, which, being thus overpowered, was 
obliged to surrender. The British adminal pursued them 
all night, during which the Souveraine and the Guerrier 
altered their course, and deserted their commander. At 
day-break, M. de la Clue, whose left leg had been broken 
in the engagement, perceiving the English squadron 
crowding all their sails to come up with him, and finding 
himself on the coast of Portugal, determined to burn his 
ships, rather than that they should fall into the hands of 
the victors. The Ocean was run ashore two leagues from 
Lagos, near the fort of Almadana, the commander of 
which fired three shot at the English ; another captain of 
the French squadron followed the example of his com- 
mander, and both endeavoured to disembaik their men ; 
but the sea being rough, this proved a verv tedious and 
difficult attempt. The captains of the Temeraire and Mo- 
deste, instead of destroying their ships, anchored as near 
as they could to the forts Xavier and I.agres, in hopes of 
enjoying their protection ; but in this hope thev were dis- 
appointed : M. de la Clue had been landed, and the 
command of the Ocean was left to the Count de Came, 
who, having received one broadside from the Americ.a, 
struck his colours^and the English took possession of this 


noble prize, the best ship in the French navy, mounted 
with eighty cannon. Captain Bentley, of tbe'Warspight, 
who had remarkably signalized himself bv bis cour'iige 
during the action of the preceding day, att’icked the Te- 
meraire, of seventy-four guns, and brought her off with 
little damage. Vice-Admiral Bioderick, the second in 
command, advancing with his division, burned tbe Re- 
doubtable of seventy-four guns, which was bulged, and 
abandoned by her men and officeis; but they made prize 
of the Modeste, carrying sixty-four guns, w Inch had not 
been much iniured in the engagement. ’This victoiy was 
obtained by the English admiral at a very small expense 
of men; the whole number of the killed and wounded 
not exceeding two hundred and fifty on board of tbe 
British squadron, though the carnage among the enemy 
must have been much moie consider.able, as M. de la 
Clue, in Ins letter to the French ambassador at Lisbon, 
owned, that on board of bis own ship, the Ocean, one 
hundred men wpie killed on tbe spot, and seventy dan- 
gerously wounded : but the most seveie circumstance of 
this disaster was the lO'S of four capital ships, two of 
which were dcitroyed, and the other tw'o ’oiouglit m tri- 
umph to England, to be numbered among the best bottoms 
of the Biitisli navv. M'hat augnietiled tbe good fortune of 
the victors, was, that not one officer lost his life in the en- 
gagement. Ca])tain Bentley, whom the admiral despatched 
to England with the tidings of his success, met with a 
gr-acious leception from the king, who knighted him for 
his gallantry. 

§ XLVIlT. As we propose to throw together all the 
naval transactions of the year, especially those that hap- 
pened 111 the Euiopean seas, that they may be compre- 
lieiided, as it were, in one view, we must now-, without 
regarding the order of time, postpone many pievious 
events of importance, and record the last action by sea, 
that in the course of this year distinguished the flag of 
Gre.at Britain. The court of Versailles, m order to em- 
barrass the British ministry, and divert their attention from 
all external expeditions, had in the wniiter projected a plan 
for invading some jiart of the British dominions : and in 
the beginning of the year had actually begun to make pre- 
parations on different parts of their coast for cairying this 
design into e.-cecution. Even as far back as the latter end 
of May, messages from the king to both Houses of pailia- 
ment were delivered by the Earl of Holdetness and Mr. 
Pitt, the two secretaries of state, signifying that his 
majesty had recened advices of prejiarations making by 
the French court, with a design to invade Great Britain : 
that though persuaded, by the universal zeal and affection 
of his people, any such attempt must, under the blessing 
of God, end in tbe destruction of those who engaged in it ; 
yet he apprehended he should not act consistent with that 
paternal care and concern which he had alwavs sliowm for 
the safety and preservation of his subjects, if he omitted 
any means in his jiower which might be necessary for their 
defence: he, theieforc, acquainted the parliament with his 
having received repeated intelligence of the enemy’s pre- 
parations, to the end that his majesty might, if he should 
think proper, in pursuance of the late act of parliament, 
cause the militia, or such pait thereof as should be neces- 
sary, to be drawn out and embodied, in order to march as 
occasion should require. These messages were no sooner 
read, than each House separately resolved to piesent an 
address, thanking his majesty for having communicated 
this intelligence; assuring him that they would, with their 
lives and fortunes, support him against all attempts what- 
ever : that, warmed with affection and zeal for his person 
and government, and animated by indignation at the dar- 
ing designs of an enemy w'hose fleet bad hitherto shunned 
the terror of the British navy, they would cheerfully exert 
their utmost efforts to repel all insults, and effectually en- 
able their sovereign not only to disappoint the attempts of 
France, but, by the Messing of God, turn them to their 
own confusion. The Commons at the same time resolved 
upon another address, desiring his majesty would give di- 
rections to his lieutenants of the several counties, ridings, 
and places within South Britain, to use their utmost dili- 
gence and attention in executing the several acts of parlia- 
ment made for the better ordering the militia. 

§ XLIX, These and other precautionary steps were ac 
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cordinuly t.iken ; but the administration wisely placed 
tlieir chief dependence upon the stienyth of the navy, pait 
of which was so divided and stationed as to block up all 
the harboiiis of France in which tlie enemy were known 
to make any naval armament of consequence. e have 
seen m wliat manner Rear-Admiral Rodney visited the 
town and harbour of Havre-de-Grace, and scoured that 
jiart of tlie coast in successive cruises : we have also re- 
corded tlie expedition and victory of Admiral Boscawen 
over the squadion of La Clue, which was equipped at 
Toulon, with a design to assist in the piqjected invasion. 
Notwithstandmf; this disastei, the Frencli ministry pei- 
sisted in their design ; towards the execution of which 
they had prepared another considerable fleet, in the har- 
bours of Rochefort, Brest, and Foit-Louis, to be com- 
manded by ]M. de Conflans, and reinforced by a consider- 
able body of tioops, which weie actually assembled under 
the Due d’Aiguillon, at Vaniies, in Lower Bretaf;ne. 
Flat-bottomed boats and tr.uisports to be used in this ex- 
jiedition weie jireparcd in dilleient ports on the coast ol 
Fiance; and a small squadron was equipped at Dunkirk, 
under the command of an enterprising adventurer, called 
Thurot, who had, in the course of the precediiur year, siir- 
nalizcd his courage and conduct in a large privateer called 
the Belleisle, which had scoured the North seas, taken a 
number of ships, and at one time maintained an obstinate 
battle against two Eimlish frigates, which were obliged to 
desist, after having received considerable damage. This 
man’s name became a terror to the merchants of Gieat 
Britain ; for his valour was not more remarkable in battle 
than his conduct m eluding the pursuit of the British 
ciuiseis, who weie successively detached in quest ol him, 
tlnough ev ery |).irt of the German ocean and Noith sea, 
as far as the islands of Orkney. It must be likewise 
owned, for ihe honour of human nature, that this bold 
manner, though destitute of the advantages of birth and 
education, was icmarkably distinguished by Ins generositv 
and compassion to those who had the misfortune to tall 
into his power; and that his deportment in every respect 
entitled him to a much more liononiable rank iii the ser- 
vice of his country. The court of X’ersailles were not in- 
sensible to his merit. He obtained a commission from 
the French king, and was vested with the command of 
the small aimament now fitting out in the harbour of 
Dunkirk. The British goveruinent, being appiizcd of all 
these particulars, took such measures to defeat the pur- 
posed invasion as must ha^e conveyed a very high idea of 
the power of Great Britain to those w;ho coiisideied, that, 
exclusi'c of the force opposed to this design, they at the 
same time earned on tlie most vigorous and impoitant 
operations of war in Germany, America, and the East and 
West Indies. Thurot’s armament at Dunkirk was watch- 
ed by an English squadron in the Downs, commanded by 
Commodoie Boys; the jiort of Ilasro was guarded by 
Rear-Admiral Rodney; Mr. Boscawen had been stationed 
off Toulon, and the coast ol Vannes was scoured bv a 
small squadion detached from Sir Edward Hawke, who 
had, during the summer, blocked up the harbour of Brest, 
where Conflans lay with his fleet, m order to be joined b\ 
the other divisions of the armament. These diffciont 
siiuadions of the British navy were connected by a clnin 
ol sep, irate crnisers ; so that the whole coast of France, 
from Dunkirk to the extremity of Bretagne, was distressed 
by an actual blockade. 

§ L. The I'lench mmistrv being thus hamjiered, fore- 
bore their attempt upon Britain; and the protected iiu.i- 
sion seemed to hang in suspense till the month of August, 
in the heginiimg of which their army in Germany was de- 
feated at Mmden. Their designs in that couiitry being 
baffled by this disaster, they seemed to convert their chief 
attention to their sea armament: the preparations were 
resumed with redoubled vigour; and even, alter the defeat 
of La Clue, they resolved to try their fortune in a descent. 
They now proposed to disembark a body of tioops in Iie- 
land. Thurot received orders to sail from Dunkirk with 
the first opportunitv, and shape his course round the north- 
ern parts of Scotland, that he might alarm the coast of 
Ireland, and make a diveision from that part where Con- 
flans intended to effectuate the disembarkation of his 
forces. The transpoits and shins of war were assembled 
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at Brest and Rochefort, h.ivmg on board a tmin of aitil- 
lerv, with saddles, and other accoutrements for cavaliy, 
to be mounted in Ireland ; and a body of F’lench troops, 
including jiart of the Irish brigade, was kept in readiness 
to embark. The execution of this scheme was, however, 
prevented by the vigilance of Sir Edward Hawke, who 
blocked up the harbour of Brest, with a fleet of twenty- 
three capital ships ; while another squadron of smaller 
ships and frigates, under tlie command of Captain Duff, 
continued to cruise along the French coast, from Port 
L’Oiient, in Bretagne, to the point of St. Gilles in Poitou. 
At length, however, in the beginning of November, the 
British squadron, commanded by Sir Edwaid Hawke, Sir 
Charles llardy, and Bear-Adiiinal Geary, were diiven 
flora the coast of France by stress of weather, .and on the 
ninth day of the month anclioied m Torbay. The French 
admiral, Conflans, snatched this opportunity of sailing 
from Blest, with one-and-twenty sail of the line and four 
fiigates, in hopes of being able to destroy the English 
squadron commanded by Captain Duff, before the large 
fleet could return from the coast of England. Sir Edward 
Hawke having received intelligence that the French fleet 
had sailed from Brest, immediately stood to sea, in order 
to pursue them ; and m the meantime the government 
issued orders for guarding all those pans of the coast that 
were thought the most exposed to a descent. The land 
forces v;ere )mt in motion, and quarteied along the shoie 
of Kent and Sussex : qll the ships of war in the different 
harbours, even those which had just arrived from America, 
weie ordered to put to sea, and every step was taken to 
disconcert the designs of the enemy. 

§ LI. While these measures were taken with equal 
vigour and dehbcr.ition. Sir Edward Hawke steered his 
course directly for Qniberon, on the coast of Bretagne, 
which he supposed would be the rendezvous of the French 
squadron : nut notwithstanding his utmost efforts, he was 
driven by a hard gale considerably to the westward, where 
he was joined by two fiig.ites, the Maidstone and Coven- 
try. These he directed to keep a-head of the squadron. 
Tlie weather growing more moderate, the former made the 
signal for seeing a fleet, on the tw’entielh day of Novem- 
ber, at half an hour past eight o’clock in the morning, and 
in an hour afteiwaids discovered them to bo the enemy’s 
squadron. They were at that time m chase of Captain 
DufTs squadron, which now joined the laige fleet, after 
having run some risk ol being taken. Sir Edward Hawke, 
who, when the Maidstone gave the first notice, had formed 
the line a-breast, now jierceiving that the Fiench admiral 
endeavoured to escape with all the sail he could carry, 
threw out a signal for seven of his ships that were nearest 
the enemy, to chase and endeavour to detain them until 
they could be reinforced by the rest of the squadron, which 
w'cre ordered to form into a line of battle a-head, as thev 
chased, that no time might be lost in the pursuit. Con- 
sidering the roughness of the weather, which was extremely' 
tempestuous ; the nature of the const, which is in this 
place rendered very hazardous bv a gieat number of sand- 
liaiiks, shoals, rocks, and islands, as entirely unknown to 
the British sailois as thev were familiar to the French 
navigators ; the dangers of a short day, dark night, and 
lee-shore ; it required extiaordinary lesolution m the Eng- 
lish admir.d to attempt hostilities on this occasion : but 
Sir Edwaid Hawke, steeled with the integrity and forti- 
tude of his own heart, animated by a warm love for his 
countiy, and well acquainted with the importance of the 
stake on which the safety of that country m a great mea- 
sure depended, was resolved to run extraordinary risks in 
his endeavours to frustrate at once a boasted scheme pro- 
jected for the anuoyancp of his fellow-subjects. With re- 
spect to Ins ships of the line, he had but the advantage of 
one in point of number, and no superiority in men or 
metal : consequently, M. de Conflans might have hazarded 
a fair battle on the open sea, without any imputation of 
temerity ; but he thought jiroper to play a rnore artful 
game, though it did not succeed according to his expecta- 
tion. He kept his fleet in a body, and retiied close in 
shore, W'th a new to draw the English squadron among 
the shoals and islands, on which he hoped they would 
pay dear for their rashness and impetuosity, while he and 
Ins ofliceis, who were pcifectly acquainted with the navi- 
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"iition, could either sta}, and take advantage of the dis- 
aster, or, if hard pressed, retire throufjh channels unknown 
to tile British jiilots. At half an hour after two the van of 
the English fleet began the engagement with the rear of 
the enemv, in the neiglibourhood of Belleisle. Every ship, 
as she advanced, poured in a broadside on the sternmost 
of the French, and bore down upon their van, leaving the 
rear to those that came after. Sir Edward Hawke, in the 
Royal George, of one hundred and ten guns, reserved his 
fire in passing through the rear of the enemy, and ordered 
Ids master to bring him along-side of the French admiral, 
who commanded in person on board the Soled Royal, a 
ship mounted with eighty cannon, and provided with a 
complement of twelve hundred men. When the pilot 
remonstrated that he could not obey his command, with- 
out the most imminent risk of running upon a shoal, the 
veteran replied, “ You have done your duty in showing 
the danger; now you are to comply with my order, and 
lay me along-side the Soleil Royal.” His wish was gra- 
tified; the Roval George ranged up with the French ad- 
miral. The Thesce, another large sliip of the enemv, run- 
ning up between the two commanders, sustained the fire 
that was resen ed for the Soled Roval ; but in returning 
the first broadside foundered, in consequence of the high 
sea that entered her lower-deck ports, and filled her with 
water. Notwithstanding the boisterous weather, a great 
number of ships on both sides fought with equal fury and 
dubious success, till about four in the afternoon, when the 
Formidable struck her colours. The Superb shared the 
fate of the Thesee in going to the bottom. The Hero 
hauled down her colours in token of submission, and 
dropped anchor; but the wind was so high, that no boat 
could be sent to take possession. By this time day-light 
began to fad, and the greater part of the French fleet 
escaped under cover of the darkness. N ight approaching, 
the wind blowing with augmented violence on alee shore, 
and the British squadron being entangled among un- 
known shoals and islands. Sir Edward Hawke made the 
signal for anchoring to the westward of the small island 
Dumet ; and here the fleet remained all night m a very 
dangerous riding, alarmed bv the fury of the storm, and 
die incessant firing of guns of distress without their know- 
ing whether it proceeded from friend or enemy. The 
Soleil Roval had, under favour of the night, anchored also 
in the midst of the British squadron ; but at day-break M. 
de Conflans oidered her cable to be cut, and she drove 
ashore to the westward of Crozie. The English admiral 
immediately made signal to the Esse.y to slip cable, 
and pursue her; and, obeying this order, she ran unfor- 
tunately on a sand-bank called Lefour, where the Resolu- 
tion, another ship of the British squadron, was already 
grounded. Here they were both irrecoverably lost, in 
spite of all the assistance that could he given ; but all their 
men and part of their stores were saved, and their wrecks 
set on fire by order of the admiral. He likewise detached 
the Portland, Chatham, and Vengeance to destroy the 
Soleil Royal, which was burned by her own people, before 
the English ships could approach ; but they arrived time 
enough to reduce the Hero to ashes on the Lefour, where 
she had been also stranded ; and the Juste, another of 
their great ships, perished in the mouth of the Loire. The 
admiral, perceiving seven large ships of the enemy riding 
at anchor between Point Penvas and the moutli of the 
river Vilaine, made the signal to weigh, in order to attack 
them ; but the fury of the storm increased to such a degree, 
that he was obliged to remain at anchor, and even order 
the top-gallant masts to be struck. In the meantime, the 
French ships being lightened of their cannon, their officers 
took advantage of the flood, and a more moderate gale 
under the land, to enter the Vilaine, where they lay within 
half a mile of the entrance, protected by some occasional bat- 
teries erected on the shore, and by two large frigates moored 
across the month of the harbour. Thus they were effec- 
tually secured from any attempts of small vessels ; and as 
for large ships, there was not water sufficient to float them 
within fighting distance of the enemy. On the whole, this 

1 During tins «.ir tin- Englisli hail already taken and destroyed twcnly- 
seien I rentli ships of the line, and thirty one fiicates: two of their preat 
ships .ind four frieates perished ; so that their -ehole loss, in this particular 
amounted to sixty tour ; « liireab tl t loss of Great Ilritain did not exceed 
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battle, in which a very considerable number of lives was 
lost, may be considered as one of the most perilous and 
important actions that ever happened in any war belween 
the two nations ; for it not only defeatetl' the iiro)ecled 
invasion, which had hung menacing so long over the ap- 
prehensions of Great Britain; but it gaie the finishing 
blow to the naval power of France, which was totally 
disabled from undertaking any thing of consequence lii 
the sequel.' By this time, indeed, Thurot had escaped 
from Dunkirk, and directed his course to the Noith sea, 
whither he was followed by Commodore Boys, who never- 
theless lyas disappointed in his pursuit; but the fate of the 
entei prising adventurer falls under the annals of the ensu- 
ing year, among the transactions of which it shall be re- 
corded. As for Sir Edward Hawke, he continued cruising 
off the coast of Bretagne for a considerable time alter the 
victory he had obtained, taking particular care to block up 
the mouth of the river Vilaine, that the seven French ships 
mighi not escape and join M. Conflans, who made shift 
to reach Rochefort with the shattered lemains of his squarl- 
ron. Indeed, this service became such a considerable 
object m the eyes of the British ministry, that a large fleet 
was maintained upon this coast, apparently for no other 
purpose, during the whole \ear, and after all the enemv 
eluded their vigilance. Sir Edward Hawke, having under- 
gone a long and dangerous conflict with tempestuous 
weather, was at length recalled, and presented to Ins Sove- 
reign, who gratified him with a considerable pension, for 
the courage and conduct he had so often and so long dis- 
played in the service of his country ; and his extraordinary 
merit was afterwards honoured with the approbation of the 
parliament. The people of France were so dispirited bv 
the defeat of their army at Mindeii, and the disaster of 
their squadron at Lagos, that the ministry of Versailles 
thought pioper to conceal the extent of then last misfor- 
tunes under a palliating detail published in the Gazette of 
Pans, as a letter from M. Conflans to the Count de St 
Florentin, secietary of tiie marine. In this partial misre- 
presentation their admiral was made to affirm, that the 
British fleet consisted of forty ships of the line of battle, 
besides frigates ; that the Soleil Royal had obliged the 
Royal George to sheer off; that the seven ships which 
retreated into the river Vilaine had received very little 
damage, and would be soon repaired ; and that, by the 
junction of Bompart’s squadron, he should be soon able to 
give a good account of the English admiral. These tumid 
assertions, so void of truth, are not to be imputed to an 
illiberal spirit of vain glory, so much as to a political 
design of extenuating the national calamity, and support- 
ing the spirit of the people. 

§ LII. The alarm of the French invasion, which was 
thus so happily frustrated, not only disturbed the quiet of 
Great Britain, but also difi’used itself to the kingdom of 
Ireland, where it was productive of some public disorder. 
In the latter end of October, the two Houses of parliament 
assembled at Dublin, received a formal message from the 
Duke of Bedford, lord-lieutenant of that kingdom, to the 
following effect : that, by a letter from the secretary of 
state, wiitten by his majesty’s express command, it ap- 
peared that France, far from resigning her plan of invasion, 
on account of the disaster that befell her Toulon squadron, 
was more and more confirmed in her purpose, and even 
instigated by despair itself, to attempt, at all hazards, the 
only resource she seemed to have left for thwarting, by a 
diversion at home, the measures of England abroad in 
prosecuting a war which hitherto opened, in all parts of 
the woild, so unfavourable a prospect to the views of 
French ambition ; that in case the body of French troops, 
amounting to eighteen thousand men, under the command 
of the Due d’Aiguillon, assembled at Vannes, where also 
a sufficient number of transports was prepared, should be 
able to elude the British squadron, Ireland would, in all 
probability, be one of their chief objects ; liis grace thought 
It, therefore, incumbent upon him, m a matter of such 
high importance to the welfare of that kingdom, to com- 
municate this intelligence to the Irish parliament. He 

seven sail of the line and five frigates Tt may be easily conceived how 
the Trench marine, at first ereatly inttnni to the naval powers ol Brilain, 
must have been affected b> this dreadful balance to its prejudice. 
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tolfl ll icm, Ills mijrsty would make no doubt but that the 
2L'.d ul Ills f.uthlul [irotestant subjects of that kingdom had 
been airc.ulv sufiicierul) quickened by the repeated accounts 
Kceiied ol the eueinj 's dau^erous designs, and actual pre- 
parations made, at a vast evpciise, in order to iinade the 
bcicral parts of the British dominions, lie K<tve them to 
iiiideistaiid he had received his sovereign’s commands, to 
use his utmost endeavours to animate and excite his lo\al 
people of Ireland to exert their well-known zeal and spirit 
in suppoit of his majesty’s government, and defence of all 
that was deal to them, by timely [ireparation to resist and 
Irustrate any attempts of the enemy to disturb the quiet 
and shake the security of this kingdom : he, thereloro, in 
the stioiigcst manner, recommended it to them to manliest, 
upon this occasion, that zeal for the pieseiit happy esta- 
blishment, and that afiection for his majesty’s person and 
government, by which the pailiarnent of tliat nation had 
been so often distinguished. Immediately after this mes- 
sage was communicated, the House of Commons unani- 
mously resohed to present an address to the lord-lieute- 
nant, thanking his grace for the care and concern he had 
shown for the safety of Ireland, in having imparted intel- 
ligence of so great impoitance ; desiring him to make use 
of such means as should appear to him the most eflectiial 
for the securit\ and defence of the kingdom ; and assuring 
him, that the House would make good whatever expense 
should be necessarily incurred for that purpose. This in- 
timation, and the steps that were taken in consequence of 
It for the defence of Ireland, produced such apprehensions 
and distraction among the people of that kingdom, as had 
well nigh proved fatal to the public credit. In the first 
transports of popular fear, there was such an extraordinar y 
run upon the banks of Dublin, that several considerable 
bankers were obliged to stop payment ; and the circula- 
tion was in danger of being suddenly stagnated, when the 
lord-lieutenant, the members of both Houses of parliament, 
the loid mayor, aldermen, merchants, and principal traders 
of Dublin, engaged in an association to suppoit public 
credit, by taking the notes of bankets in payment: a 
lesolution which effectually answered the purpose in- 
tended. 

§ LIII. Howsoever the court of Versailles might have 
flatteied itself that their invading army would in Ireland 
be joined by a great number of the natives, m all proba- 
bility It would have been disappointed m this hope, had 
their purposed descent e\en been carried into e.xecution, 
for no signs of disaflection to the leigmiig family appeared 
at this juncture. On the contiaiy, the wealthy individuals 
of the Romish persuasion offered to accommodate the go- 
vernment with large sums of money, m case of necessity, 
to support the present establishment against all its ene- 
mies ; and the Roman catholics of the city of Cork, in a 
body, presented an address to the lord-lieutenant, expiess- 
mg tlieir loyalty in the warmest terms of assurance. After 
havingcongratulated his gi ace on the unparalleled successes 
which had attended his maiesty’s arms, and expressed then- 
sense of the king’s paternal tenderness for his kingdom of 
Ireland, they acknowledged, with the deepest sense of 
gratitude, that protection and indulgence they had enjoyed 
under his majesty's mild and auspicious reign. They pro- 
fessed the warmest indignation at the threatened invasion 
of the kingdom, by an enemy, who, grown desperate fiom 
repeated defeats, might possibly make that attempt as a 
list effort, vainly flattered with the imaginary hope of 
.issistance in Iieland from the former attachment of their 
deluded piedecessors. Theyassuied his grace, in the most 
solemn manner, that such schemes were altogether incon- 
sistent with their principles and intentions: that they 
would, to the utmost exeition of their abilities, w-ith their 
lives and fortunes, join in the defence and support of his 
majesty’s royal person and government against all invaders 
whatsoever : that they should be always ready to concur 
m such measures, and to act such parts in defence of the 
kingdom, in common with the rest of his majesty’s sub- 
jects, as his grace m his great wisdom should be pleased 
to appoint ; and think themselves particularly happy to 
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ho uiidtr the dircct'oii and eomniaiul uf <ii) known an 
as=ertor of lilx it\, sueh an impoilant .md distiiignislitd 
goveiiior. l-’iii.illj, they expressed the most c.iriu st wish, 
that his majesty’s aims might be ciowiicd with such a con- 
tinuation of success, as should enable him to defeat the 
devices of all his enemies, and obtain a speedv and 
honourable peace. This cordial addiess, which was’trans- 
initted to the Earl of Shannon, and by him presented to 
the Duke of Bedford, must have been very agreeable to 
the government at such a critical conjuncture. 

§ LIV. Although no traces of disafl’ection to his ma- 
jesty’s family appeared on this trying occasion, it must 
iievcrthele.ss he acknowledged, that a spirit of dissatisfac- 
tion broke out with extiaoidmarv violence among the 
populace of Dublin. The present lord-lieutenaiit was not 
remarkably popular in his administration. He had be- 
stowed one place of considerable importance upon a gen- 
tleman whoso person was obnoxious to many people in 
that kingdom, and perhaps failed m that affability and con- 
descension winch a flee and ferocious nation expects to 
find in the character of him to whose rule they are siili- 
jected. Whether the offence taken at his deportment hac 
created enemies to his person, or the nation in genera 
began to entertain doubts and jealousies of the govern 
ment’s designs, certain it is, great pains weie taken to pro- 
pagate a belief among the lower sort of jieople, that a 
union would soon be effected between Great Britain and 
I Ireland ; m which case this last kingdom would be de- 
prived of its parliament and independency, and be sub- 
jected to the same taxes that are levied upon the people of 
England. This notion inflamed the populace to such a de- 
gree, that they assembled in a prodigious multitude, broke 
into the House of Lords, insulted the peers, seated an old 
woman on the throne, and searched for the journals, which 
liad they been found, they would have committed to the 
flames. Not content witluhis outrage, they compelled the 
members of both Houses, whom they met in the streets 
to take an oath that they would never consent to such a 
union, or give any vote contrary to the true interest of 
Ireland. Divers coaches belonging to obnoxious persons 
were destroyed, and their horses killed ; and a gibbet was 
erected for one gentleman in paiticular, who narrowly 
escaped the ungovernable rage of those riotous insurgents. 
A body of horse and infantry were drawn out on this oc- 
casion, in order to overawe the multitude, which at night 
dispersed of itself. Next day addiesses to the lord-licute- 
nant were agreed to by both Houses of parliament, and a 
committee of inquiry appointed, that the ringleaders of the 
tumult might be discovered, and brought to condimi 
punishment. ^ 

§ LV. When the ministry of England received the first 
advice, that M. Thurot had escaped from Dunkirk, with 
a small squadron of armed ships, having on board a body 
of laud tioops, designed for a private expedition on the 
coast of Scotland or Ireland, expresses were immediately 
despatched to the commanding officers of the forces in 
North Britain, with orders to put the forts along the coast 
of that kingdom in the best posture of defence ; and to 
hold every thing in readiness to repel the enemy, in case 
they should attempt a descent. In consequence" of these 
instructions, beacons were erected for the immediate com- 
munication of intelligence; places of rendezvous appointed 
for the regular tioops and militia; and strict orders issued 
that no officer should absent himself from his duty, on 
any pretence whatever. The greatest encomium that can 
be given to the character of this jiartisan, is an account of 
the alarm which the sailing of his puny aimament spread 
through the whole e.xtent of such a powerful kingdom, 
whose fleets covered the ocean. Peihaps Thurot’s career 
would have been sooner stopped, had Commodore Boys 
been victualled foralongercriiise: but this commander was 
obliged to put into Leith for a supply of provisions, at the 
very time when Thurot was seen hovering on the coast 
near Aberdeen ; and before the English squadron was pro- 
vided for a prosecution of the cruise, the other had taken 
shelter at Gottenburgh, in Sweden. 
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actions arliieved itiilio Iviropcan seas, bv the 
naval foice of Great Rntain, within the compass of the 
present ^car, we shall now proceed to record the exploits 
of the British amis uilhin the tropics, and particularly the 
exjiedilion to Mailinique and Guaualoupe, which is said 
to have succeeded even be\ond the expectation of the mi- 
nistry. Apian had been formed for improviiif; the success 
of the picccdiiir; year in North America, by carry injr the 
British arms up the river St. Lawrence, and hesiejrinp Que- 
bec, the capital of Canada. Tlic armament employed 
against the I’ronch islands ot Martinique and Gundaloupe 
constituted part of this design, inasmuch as the troops em- 
barked on that expedition were, in case of a miscarriaec at 
Martinique, intended to reinforce the British armv in 
North America, which was justly ennstderocl as the chief 
scat of tfie war. W'hat lio]ie of success the administration 
conceived from an attempt upon Martinique, may be 
guessed fiom the state of that island, ns it appeared in a 
memorial iiresented by the Freiicli kind’s lieutenants of its 
several districts, to tlio {tenoral of the French island, in 
consequence of an order issued in No\ ember, for holdini; 
tliem in icadiness to march, and defend the island from 
tlie English, of whose desisn thev were apprized. Tliey 
represented, that the trade with the Dutcti was become their 
sofe dependence ; tliat they could expect no succour from 
Europe, by w’bicli they bad been abandoned ever since the 
commencement of the war : that the traders vested with 
the privileges of trafficking among them had abused the 
intention of the general; and, instead of being of service 
to the colony, had fixed an arbitrary price for all the pro- 
visions which they brought in, ns well for tlie commodities 
which tliey exported ; of consequence, the former was 
valued at as high a price as tlieir avarice could exact, and 
the latter sunk as low in value as their own selfish hearts 
could conceive : tliat the colony for two months had been 
destitute of all kinds of provision ; the commodities of the 
jilanters lay upon their hands, and tlioir neerocs wete in 
danger of perishing through hunger ; a circumstance that 
excited tlic appreliension of tlic most dreadful consequen- 
ces; as to slaves, half starved, all kinds of bondage were 
equal ; and people reduced to such a situation were often 
driven to despair, seeking in anarchy and confusion a re- 
medy from tlie evils by wliicli they w’ere oppressed : tliat the 
best provided of the inliabitants laboured under the want 
of tlic common necessaries of life ; and otliers liad not so 
mucli as a grain of salt in their liouses: that there was an 
irrejiawble sc,trcity of slaves to cultivate tlieir land ; and 
the planters were leduced to the necessity of killing their 
own cattle, to support the lives of those who remained 
alive ; so that tlie mills were no longer worked, and the 
inhabitants consumed befoveliand what ought to be re- 
served for their sustenance, in case of being blocked up by 
the enemy. Tliey desired, therefore, that the general would 
suppress the permission granted to particular merchants, 
and admit neutral vessels freely into their ports, that thev 
might trade with the colonists unmolested and unrestrained. 
They observed, that the citadel of Poit- Royal seemed the 
principal object on which the safety and defence of the 
country depended; as the loss of it would lie necessarily 
attended with the reduction of the whole island ; thev 
therefore advised, that this fort should be properly provided 
with every thing iiecessaiy for its safety and defence; and 
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that imgaz ’I' - of pro', isimi, as v.. U as .■'mnuinuui;., 
s'loiih! !'■• e-i.ibli'lit d in dilLri lit ipi irt' rv of ili,- i.< md. — 
Tins reinoiivtniiite plainly provi s tli.it tlic isl md v. \ilinUv 
iiripr<'|>.:r( d to rc]icl the midit.iltd m^asl(lIl, ai>d lu-tilir', 
the pk'ii :ido|iti (i b;, tlie niini'tr_\ of Go u Braun Tli" 
regular troop, of iM'irlimipu consisted of abool tv.siiu ni- 
di (lOiidfiit to'iip mil s, gr. itl\ dcfcLlivcm point of mna- 
bf r. Tiic mibti.i was composed of bnrgln rs and [ 1 mn rs 
di'trcssrfl and dissrustiid, inmgled with a p ircd of 
wutched negro clave', gro iinng under tbomo't intole’rable 
miserv, from whence tin \ could lia''e no hop ■ of deliver- 
ance but by a spe’edv rlinnge of nuctris ; tbeir inag.izmes 
were empty, ami tlicn forlifieatioiis nut of repair 
5 II Sucliwastbestateol Martinique, w lien the inbabilaTits 
e\f rv daj expected a visit fiom the Itnlisli arm.unt nt,wlinse 
progress we shall now relate. Gn the twclfih dav of No- 
voniher, iii the preceding year, Ca[)taiM llugbes ‘..liled from 
.St. Helens with eight sail of the line, one fng.ite, four bomb- 
ketches. and a fleet of transports, having on 'lo ird six regi- 
ments ol iiifanirv, and a detaeliment of artillery, besides 
eight liundicd maimes distributed among the ships of war ; 
this whole force being under ilie cnmmaml of M.iior-Ctciic- 
ral Hopson, an old experienced officer, assisted In iSIajor- 
Goneial Barrington, the Colonels Armigei and Haldane, 
the Lieutenanl-Colonols Tr.ip.iud anti Cl.ivering, acting in 
tlie capacity of hiigadicrs. After a me age of sot on weeks 
and iliice dajs, the fleet arrived at Baibndoes, and anchor- 
ed in Carlisle hay ; w here the\ joined Commodnio Moore, 
appointed byhismnjrstv to comni.md the united stiuadron, 
amounting to ten ships of the line, besides fuuutes and 
bomb-ketches. Ten tints wore oinplotcd in snpplting 
the fleet with wood and water, in tv iitmg for the hospital 
ship, III reviews, re-cmbark.itions, councils of tt.ir, asscin- 
hhes of the council belonging to the island, m issuing pro- 
clamations, and heating up for tolnntoers. -\t length, every 
great ship being icinforced with foitv negroes, to he ein- 
ploted in drawing the artillciv ; and the tioops, wlm h did 
not exceed five thousand eight hundred men, lit mg joierd 
by two hundred liighlanders, belonging to tlie second Int- 
talton of the regiment cornmanrktl by Loid .Tolin Miirrat 
in North America, who were brought ns rtciiiils fiorn 
Scotland, under convov of the ship Lmllotv-taoile; the 
whole armament sailed from Carlisle h.iy on the thirtcentli 
day of January ; but by tins time the troops, unaccustom- 
ed’ to a hot climate, wore considerably weakened .and re- 
duced by fevers, dianbcEas, the scur\w,nnd tlic small-pox ; 
which last disease had unliappily broke out amongst the 
transports. Next morning the squadron discovered the 
island of IMartiniqiie, which was the place of its destination. 
The chief fortification of Martinique was the citadel of 
I’oit-Royal, a regular fort, gariisotied bv four comiianies, 
that did not exceed the number ol one hundred and fifty 
men, tlnrty-six hombardieis, oightv Swiss, and fourteen 
officers. One hundred barrels of beef constituted then 
whole store of provision ; and tliey were destitute of all 
other necessaries. Tl.ey were almost wholly unprovided 
with water in the cisterns, with spate cairinges for tlieir can- 
non, match, w.idding, and langrage : they had hut a small 
stock of other .ammunition ; and the w.alls were in manv 
pails deeaved. Tlie only preparations they had made for 
rocei'iiig the English, were some paltry intrencliments 
thrown up at St. Pierre, and a place called Casdenavircs, 
where they nnagmed the descent would piohahly he at- 
tempted. On the fifteenth day of the month, the' British 
squ.wlron entered the great bay of Port- Royal, some of the 
ships being exposed to the sliot of a batterv elected on 
the isle de Rnnieres, a little island about half way up the 
hay. At their first appearance, the Floiissant, of seventv- 
fourguns, which had been so roughly handled by Captain 
TmtcI m the Buckingham, then lying under the guns of 
Fort Negio, along with two frigates, turned up under the 
citadel, and came lo an anchor in the carenage, behind the 
fortification. One frigate, called the Vestal, under fiivour 
of the night, made lier escape tluough the transporis, and 
directed her course for Europe ; where she w.as taken Iiy 
Captain Hood, as we have already rekited. Next day three 
ships of the line were ordered to attack Fort Negro, a bat- 
tery at the distance of tiiree miles from the citadel, winch, 
being mounted with seven guns only, was soon silenced, 
and immediately possessed by a detachment of marines and 
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sailor-. ; wlio, being landed in flat-bottomed boats, clam- 
bereil up tlie rock, and enteied tlirougli the embrasures 
with their bayonets fixed. Heie, however, they met with 
no lesistance : the enemy had abandoned the fort with pre- 
cipitation. The British colouis were immediately hoisted, 
and sentinels of marines [losted upon the parapet. Tlie 
next care was to spike and disable the cannon, break the 
carriaces, and destroy the powder which they found in the 
magazine : nevertheless, the detachment was ordered to 
keep possession of the battery. This service being success- 
fully performed, three ships were sent to reduce the other 
batteiy at Casdenavires, which consisted only of four guns, 
and these were soon rendered unserviceable. The French 
troops,reinforced with militia which had been detached from 
the citadel to oppose the disembarkation, perceiving the 
whole British squadron, and all the transports, already with- 
in the bav, and Foit Negro occupied by the maiuics, re- 
tired to Port-llojal, leaving the beach open; so tliat the 
English tioops ueie landed without o|iposition; and, 
being foimcd, advanced into the country towards Foil 
Negro, in the ncighbouihood of which they lay all night 
upon their arms; while the fleet, which had been galled 
b\ bomb-shells Iroin the citadel, shifted their station, and 
stood fuithci up the baj. By ten next day the English 
oflicers had brought up some iicld-pieces to an eminence, 
and scoured the woods, fiom whence the troops had been 
greatly amlo^ed In the small shot of the enemy during the 
best part of the night, and all that morning. At noon die 
British forces advanced iii order towards the hill that over- 
looked the town and citadel of Port-Royal, and sustained 
a troublesome fire from cncniies they could not sec; for 
the French militia were ciitireh co\cred by the woods and 
bushes. This eimneiicc, called the MorneTortucson, though 
the most important post of the whole island, was neglected 
hy the gcncial of Martinique, who had resolved to blow 
up the loitifications of the citadel ; but, luckily for tlie 
islanders, he had not prepared the materials for this opera- 
tion, which must hare been attended with the immediate 
destruction of the capit.il, and indeed of the whole 
country Some of the inferior ofliceis, knowing the iin- 
poitaiice ol the Morne Tortucson, resolved to defend that 
post with a bodv of the militia, which was reinfoiccd by 
the garrisons of Fort Negro and Casdenavires, as well as 
by some soldiers detached from the Florissant : but, iiot- 
w ithstanding all their endeavours, as they were entireh 
unproridcd with cannon, extremely defectire iii point of 
discipline, dispirited by the pusillanimity of their governor, 
and in a gieat measure disconcerted bv the gener.il con- 
sternation that prevailed among the inhabitants, in all 
piobabilitr ihev could not hare withstood a spirited and 
wdl conducted attack bv regular forces. About two 
o'clock Gciu-ral Hopson thought proper to desist from his 
attempt. He gave the coinmodorc to understand, that he 
could not maintain liis ground, unless the sipiadron would 
siipph him with heavy cannon, landed near the town of 
Port-lloval, at a savannah, where the boats must have been 
grcatlv exposed to the fire of the enemy ; oi assist him in 
•ittackiiig the citadel by sea, while ho should make his 
approaches b\ land Both these expedients'' being deem- 
ed impracticable In a council of war, the troops were re- 
called from their adv.iiiced (lOsts, and rc-embarked m the 
evening, w itliout any considerable molest.ition from the 
eneinv. Their attempt on the IMorne Toituesoii had cost 
them several men, including two oflicers, killed or wounded 
in the attack; and, in revenge for tins loss, the\ burned 
the sugar-canes, and dcsol.ited the coimtrv, m then retreat. 
The inhabilaiits of Martinique could hardh credit the 
testimonv of their own senses, when they saw themsches 
thus delivered from all their fears, at a time when they 
were overwhelmed with tenor and confusion ; when the 
principal individuals among them had resigned all thought 
of further resistance; and were actually assembled at the 
public hall in Port-Royal, to send deputies to the English 
general, with proposals of capitulation and surrender 

<i The conimotlore ofTfred lo itml tlic c.tnnon on llif oHit-r ol Point 
"Necio. at .i pi ♦•qii.tllv near tlie roid Irotn llte I fn,li<ih .iriu\ .it Port 
f{o\ il, «ind • \cn c.ni«e tllem to be ilraw n iip lo ll'** " I'hoot L’Imiic 

the troops ilie least tronlile, Put tliis otTcr iis not .iciepleil (»oniril 
lltip'on aflMuods dccl.ueci, that lie did not iin'!trst.in*i 'Ir Moiits 
ines*- tec m tlic st nse u Inch it w is meant to implv . 

It llie f oniiiiotloro did not attend at this council, it was conenked In 
dtlibt-r ik* upon the opinion of the chief en;;intcr, who tl oii.;ht the \ should 
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§ III. The majority of the British officers, who consti- 
tuted a council ot war held for this purpose,'' having given 
their opinion, that it might be for Ins majesty’s service to 
make an attack upon St. Pierre, the fleet jiroceedcd to that 
part of the island, and entered the bay on the nineteenth. 
The commodore told the general, that he made no doubt 
of being able to reduce the town of St. Pierre ; but as the 
ships mjglit be disabled in the attack, so as not to be in a 
condition to proceed immediately on any material service; 
as the troops might be reduced in their numbeis, so as to 
be incapable of' future attacks ; and as the reduction of 
the island of Guadaloupe would be of great benefit to the 
sugar colonies; IMr. Moore proposed that the armament 
should immediately proceed to that island : and the general 
agreed to the pioposal. The reasons produced on this oc- 
casion arc, we apprehend, such as may be urged against 
every operation of war. Certain it is, no conquest can be 
attempted, either by sea or land, without exposing the 
ships and troops lo a ))ossibibty of being disabled and 
diminished ; and the same possibility militated as strongly 
against an attempt upon Guadaloupe, as it could possibly 
discourage the attack of St. Pierre. Besides, Martinique 
was an object of greater impoitance than Guadaloupe;'^ 
as being the principal place possessed by the French in 
those seas, and that to winch the operations of the armament 
were expressly limited by the instructions received from 
the miiiistrv. ” St. Pierie was a place of considerable com- 
merce; and at that verv juncture about forty sail of 
merchant ships lay at anchor m the bav. The town was 
defended bv a citadel regularly fortified, but at that time 
poorly garrisoned, and so situated as to be accessible to the 
fire of the whole squadron ; for the shore was bold, and 
the water sufficient to float any ship of the line. Before 
the resolution of proceeding to Guadaloupe was taken, 
the commodore had ordered tlie bay to be sounded ; and 
directed the Rippon to advance, and silence a battery 
situated a mile and a lialf to the northward of St. Pierre. 
Accordingly, Captain .lekyll, who commanded that sliip, 
stood in, and andioring close to the shore, attacked it with 
such inipeluosily, tliat in a few minutes it was abandoned. 
At the same time the Rippon was exposed to the fire of 
three other batteries, from which she received considerable 
damage both in her bull and rigging; and was in great 
danger of running aground, when orders were given to 
tow her out of danger. 

§ I\'. The whole armament having abandoned the 
design on Mariimqiic, directed tlicir course to Guadaloupe, 
another of the Carihbee islands, Ivmg at the distance of 
thirtv leagues to the westward, about fifteen leagues in 
length, and twelve in breadth; divided into two parts by 
a small ch.innel, winch the inhabitants cross in a leiry- 
boat. The western division is known by the name of 
Basseterre ; and here the metropolis stands, defended by 
the citadel and other fortifications. Tlie eastein part, called 
Graiidtcrro, is destitute of fresh water, wliicti abounds m 
the Ollier d-vision ; and is defended by Fort-Louis, with a 
redoubt, which commands the road" in the district of 
Gosicr. The giil, or canal, that separates the two parts, is 
distinguished hy ihc aiipellation of the Salt-River, having 
a road or b.av at cacli end ; nameh, the great Cul-de-sac, 
ami llic small Cul-de-sac. Guadaloupe is encumbered 
with liigh mountains and precipices, to winch the inhabit- 
ants used to convey their valuable efl’ects in time of danger: 
hut here are also beautiful plains watered by brooks and 
riters, which fertilize the soil, enabling it to produce a 
great quantity of sugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, and 
cassia; besides plenl\ of rice, potatoes, all kinds of pulse, 
and fruit peculiar to the island. The country is populous 
and fiourisliing, and the government comprehends two 
smaller islands, called All Saints, and Deseada, which 
appear at a small distance fiom the coast, on the eastern 
side of the island. The Biitish squadron having arrived 
at Bassctcrie, it was resolved to make a general attack by 
sea upon the citadel, the town and other batteries by which 

m ikc annilur lantlini: on llie ^nuthw nnl of the carrn.t^e. In this case, the 
piUit«i fUitind It noiilil In ivtremtly ilifTirult, if not imprAtticable, foi 
the tit rt tti kt .1 p lip rt coniiminirrttion m ith tht itrm> . 

cOtiK .ts In injr the Sf .t! ot i:«i\ornnient , tor Oii.nl4ilnnpc makes a much 
preatn qinniiti t>t 'ULMr, .tiui equippeil a much iirtater number ot pri- 
\attcn>, with the .is'*iitmce ot the Dutch ot St. Kust.iti.i, situalttl in its 
uei^libourhood 
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it was defended. A disposition being made for this pur- 
pose, the larjre ships took their respective stations iie\t 
morning, which was the twenty-third dav of January. At 
nine, the Lion, commanded by Captain Trelawney, began 
the engagement against a batterv of nine guns; and the 
rest of the fleet continued to place themselves abreast of 
the other batteries and the citadel, which mounted fort\- 
six cannon, besides two mortars. The action in a little 
time became general, and was maintained on both sides 
for several hours wath great vivacity ; wliile the com- 
modore, who bad shifted Ins pendant into the Wool- 
wich frigate, kept aloof without gun-shot, that he might 
be the more disengaged to view the state of the battle,'' 
and give his orders with the greater deliberation. Tins 
expedient of an admiral’s removing bis flag and retir- 
ing from the action while his own ship is engaged, bow- 
er er consonant to reason, we do not lemember to hare 
seen practised upon any occ.ision. except in one instance, 
at Caithagena, rrhere Sir Chaloner Ogle quitted his orvn 
.ship, rvhen she rras ordered to stand in, and cannonade 
the fort of Boca-Chica. In tins present attack, all the sea 
commanders behaved with extraordinarr spirit and resolu- 
tion, particularly the Captains Leslie', Burnet, Gayton, 
Jekrll, -Trelarrney, and Shuldam ; rvho, in the hottest lu- 
mult of the action, distinguished theinselr'es equally bv 
their courage, impetuosity, and debberntion. Aboul'five 
m the afternoon the fire of the citadel slackened. The 
Burford and Berwick rvcre driren out to sea; so that 
Captain Shiildham, in the Panther, rvas unsuslained ; 
and trvo batteries played upon the Rippon, Captain 
Jekyll, rvho bv trvo in the afternoon silenced the 
guns of one, called the Morne-rogiie ; but at the same 
time could not preront Ins ship from running aground 
Tlie enemy perceiring her disaster, asscmbicrl in great 
numbers on the hill, and lined the trenches, fiom whence 
they jioured in a severe fire of muskcti v. The militia 
afterrrards brought up a cannon of eighteen pound ba'I, 
and for two hours raked hei foie and aft rvith considerable 
effect: nevertheless. Captain Jekyll returned the fiie rvith 
equal courage and persererance, though his people drop- 
ped on every side, until all his grape-shot and wadding 
rvere expended, and all his rigging cut to pieces; to 
crorvn Ins misfortune, a box, containing nine hundred 
cartridges, blerv up on the poop, and set the ship on 
fire; rrhicb, Iiorvever, rvas soon extinguished. In the 
meantime, the captain tlirerv out a signal of distress ; 
to rvliich no regard was paid, 'till Captain Leslie, of the 
Bristol, coming from sea, and ohserving his situation, 
ran in betrveen the Rippon and the battery; .and en- 
gaged with such impetuosity, as made an immediate 
diversion in favour of Captain Jekrll, rvhose ship remained 
aground, notwathstanding all the assistance that could be 
given, till midnight, rvhen she floated, and escaped from 
the very jarvs of destruction. At seven in the evening, all 
the other large ships, having silenced the 'guns torvhuh 
they had been respectively opposed, joined the rest of the 
fleet. The four bombs being anchored near the shore, be- 
gan to ply the torrai rvith shells and carcasses; so that in 
a little time the houses rvere in flames, the magazines of 
gunpowder blerv up rvith the most terrible explosion; and 
about ten o’clock the rvliole place blazed out in one gene- 
ral conflagration. ‘ Ne.xt day at two in the afternoon, the 
fleet came to an anchor in the road of B.isseterre, where 
they found the bulls of divers ships rvhich the enemy had 
set on fire at their approach : several ships turned out aud 
endeavoured to escape, but rvere intercepted and taken hr 
the English squadron. At five, the troops landed rntboiit 
opposition, and took possession of the torvri and citadel, 

d Up ‘shinprl his ttma'l pentlant on boini tlie Wooluirh, as well to 
direct and kcff) llie transports 10,21 tlier in a proprr pnslurt (or tlip 1.111(110!; 
ot the troop«, to coiir the disemlMrkatmn : and also to consult proptr 
:n( istires ^ith the yencr.tl, uho siw the n(ce'Sit> of Mr. Moore's lujuj; 
iviih him ; and requested flut iu. with the other cenera! oflireis and 
cuk’ineers, inmlit be admitted on lioird the Woolwich, in order to consult, 
and t/ike the earliest oppoitunity of landmc the troops, the Sirs ice ne- 
<e\stril\ required. 

e In <ill probabilits it was not perreised hv the cninmodoic . 

f 1 he letter w as to this elfect * 

“ ’Jo i/ictr Jlxcclhncie^ Uerc. Jlcpfon and Ttloorc, (^n'Zrat Off ccr* of hts 
Briftarmte Majesty, at Banetenc. 

“ Gentlemen, 

. “I ha\e Tfceurdthe klfor winch ^ our excelb nrips Ims p ('one me the 
honour to write of the t« ent_> -liftli '^■o^l m.ikc me fuopcisds whiih could 
.niise trmn nothing hut the (.(rilili with which sou trase •.•(»! prsspssion of 
the little low n and cdarli 1 of li i- ilii 11 ; foi otliersri''" s nii ouebt to dome 


rvhich they found entirely ab.andoned. They learned from 
a Genoese deseiter, that the regular tioops’of the island 
consisted of fire companies only, the number of the whole 
not exceeding one hundred men ; and that they h.id laid 
a train to blorv np the porvder magazine in the citidel ; 
but bad been obliged to retreat rvith sucli precipitation, as 
did not permit them to execute tins design. The train 
was immediately cut off, and the magazine secured. The 
nails mill rvhicli they had spiked up their cannon rrere 
drilled out by the matrosses; and in the meantime the 
British colours rvere hoisted on the parapet. Part of the 
troops took possession of an advantageous post on an emi- 
nence, and part emcied the torvn, rrhich still continued 
burning rritb great violence. In the moiiiing, at dar- 
bieak, the enemy appeared, to the number of two tlionsaii'd, 
about four miles from the torvn, as if they intended to 
throw up intrenebments in the neigbbourliood of a house 
where the governor bad fixed bis bead-quarteis, dcclaiiiig 
he would maintain Ins ground to the last extremity. To 
this resolution, indeed, he rras encouraged by the natiirt, 
of the ground, and the neighbourhood of a pass called the 
Dos d’Ane, a cleft through a mountainous ridge, opening 
a communication rrith Capesterre, a more lerel and beau- 
tiful pait of the island. The ascent from Basseterre to 
tins pass rvas so sleep, and the rvay so broken and intci- 
rupied by rocks and gullies, that there rras no prospect of 
attacking It rvith success, exceptat the first landing, rvhen the 
inliabitants were under the dominion of a panic. They 
very soon recovered their spirits and recollection, assem- 
bled and fortified themselves .among the bills, armed and 
arrayed their negroes, and afiected to bold the invaders at 
defiance. A flag of truce being sent, rntli offers of terms 
to their governor, the ( hevaber d’Etnel, he rejected tliein 
m a letter, rvitb rvbicb Ins subsequent conduct but ill 
agreed.' Indeed, from the beginning. Ins deportment b.id 
been such as gave a rerv unfavourable impression of bis 
character. When the British squadron adi.mced to tlie 
attack, instead of xisuing in jierson the citadel and batte- 
ries, in order to encourage and animate Ins jieople bx his 
exhortation and example, he letiicd out of the re.itli of 
d.anger to a distant plantation, wheic he remained a t.tiiie 
sjiectator of the destiuction m which his principal town 
and citadel were inxohed. Next morning, when he ought 
to have exerted himself in preventing the disembarkation 
of the English troops, who had a difficult shore and \io- 
lent surf to surmount, .ind when he might have defended 
the inlrenchments and lines winch had been made to op- 
pose ilieir landing, he abandoned all these adx'.int.ige', 
and took shelter among the mountains that were deemed 
inaccessible. 

§ V. But howsoever deficient the governor might have 
been in the aiticle of courage, ceitain it is the inhabitants 
bcliavcd with great spirit and .activity m defence of their 
country, 'fhey continually harassed the scouring detach- 
ments, by firing upon them from woods and sugar planta- 
tions, winch last tile English burned about tbeir ears in 
resentment. Their armed negroes were very expert in this 
kind of bush fighting The natives or militia appealed m 
considerable parlies, and even encountered detaelied bo- 
dies of the British arm\. A lady of masculine courage, 
whose name w.as Ducharmy, having armed her slave', 
they made sex’eral bold attempts upon an advanced jinst. 
occupied by Major iNIelville, and threw up intrenebments 
upon a hill ojinosite to the station of tins olbctr, who bad 
all along signalized himself by Ins uncommon intiepiditt, 
vigilance, and conduct. At length the works of this x irago 
were stormed by a regular detacbment, xxlncli, aftei an 
obstinate and dangerous conflict, entered the intrenrhment 

llio jn'tic to ^>eJlC^e they roulcJ not br received. You lia\e '^Irenefb auih 
emit to subdue tJie exteriors ot the isl.Tiid . but w itli respect to tlit iiiteriDiN. 
the ni.itch between us is tqu.d As to the con'^equeiices th.kt ni i\ itiemt 
ni\ refusal. I am persuaded the\ will be no other flian «-uch .t*. .tu* pn 
sciilied bj the laws of war. Sliould webe disapiiointed in this pirlirul.u, 
we have a master powerful cnouj,h to revenge an> injur.v we m.i\ siistaio 
1 am sMtIi respect. 

** Gentlemen, 

“ \ our most obedient servant, 

" \D\ti DTinrii 

It is pietty rcmark.ittle, that the appreliension of cruel osTge frtun iho 
nnelish. wlio aie uu<iouhtedl\ the most ginei ous and hun .in« eiiemu s ou 
ilei ttiesiin, not Old \ pn vaikd ininu" the conmion I r» urh •snltlirrv throujh- 
out wliole war. but even inteitcd ofliccrs ol (liitiiutinu who ought «o 
li iM» belli € \finpt( d troin tiuse b\ a laittr i quimt.uue with 

liti, and inori iibiial turn ot thinking. 
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■iv.ord ill liand, and burned tlie houses and plantations. 
Some of the enemy rvere killed, and a great number taken. 
Of tlie English detachment tuelve soldiers were slain, and 
thirty wounded, including three subaltern ofiicei's, one of 
whom lost Ills arm. The greatest body of the enemy 
always appeared at the governor’s head-quarters, ulieie they 
had raised a redoubt, and thrown up intrenchments. From 
tliese a considerable detachment advanced on the 6tb day 
of February', in the morning, towards the citadel, and fell 
in uith an English party, whom they engaged with gieat 
vivacity ; but, after a short though warm dispute, they were 
obliged to retire with some loss. \Vithout all doubt, the 
inhabitants of Guadaloupe pursued the most sensible plan 
that could possibly have been projected for their own 
safety. Instead of hazarding a geneial engagement against 
regular tioops, in which they could hnye no prospect of 
success, they resolyed to weary them out, by maintaining 
a kind of petty war in separate pai tics, to alarm and harass 
the English with hard duty in a sultry climate, where they 
were but iudifl'erently supplied with jirovision and refresh- 
ment. Nor weie their hopes in this paiticular disappoint- 
ed. Both the army and the navy were invaded with fevers, 
and other diseases, epidemical in those hot countries : and 
the regimental hospitals weie so crowded, that it was 
judged convonieiit to send five hundred sick men to the 
island of Antigua, where they might be properly atlended. 

§ VI. Ill the meantime, the reduction of the islanders 
on the side of Guadaloupe appearing more and more 
impracticable, the general resolved to transfer the seat of 
war to the eastern and more fertile part of the island, 
called Grandeterre, which, as we have already observed, 
was defended by a strong batteiy, called Fort-Louis. In 
pursuance of this determination, the great ships were sent 
round to Grandeterre, in order to reduce this fortifica- 
tion, which they accordingly attacked on the thirteenth 
day of February. After a severe cannonading, which 
lasted SIX hours, a body of marines being landed \vith the 
highlanders, 5 they drove the enemy from their intrench- 
ments sword in hand ; and, taking possession of the fort, 
hoisted the English colours. In a few days after this 
exploit, Geneial Hopson dying at Basseteire, the chief 
command devolved on General Barrington, who resolved 
to prosecute the final i eduction of the island with vigour 
ana despatch. As one step towards this conquest, the 
commodore oidered two ships of war to cruise off the 
island of St. Eustatia, and pievent the Dutch tradeisfrom 
assisting the natives of Guadaloupe, whom they had 
hitherto constantly supplied with piovisions, since they 
retired to the mountam«. Geneial Barrington, on the 
very first day of his command, oidered the troops who 
weie encamped to strike their tents and huts, that the 
eiiemv might imagine he intended to remain in this quar- 
ter; but in a few days the batteiies in and about Basse- 
terre were blown up and destioyed, the detachments 
recalled fiom the advanced posts, and the whole army 
le-embarked except one regiment, w'lth a detachment of 
artillery, left in garrison at the citadel, the command of 
which was bestowed on Colonel Debrisay, an accomplish- 
ed officer of great experience. The enemy no sooner 
perceived the coast c! ar than they descended fiom the 
lulls, and endeavouied to take possession of the town, 
from which however they were driven by the fire of the 
citadel. They afterwards erected a battery, from whence 
they annoyed this fortification both with shot and shells, 
and even threatened a regular attack ; but as often as they 
approached the place, they were repulsed by sallies from 
the castle ■■ In the midst of those hostilities, the gallant 
Debrisay, together with hlajor Tiollop, one lieutenant, 
two bombardiers, and several common soldiers, w’ere 
blown up, and perished, by the explosion of a powder 
magazine at the flanked angle of the south-east bastion. 

A reniforcomcnt of two or three Iiimdied Inshlanders hail joined the 
flfct mmiedi.itely bi'tore the tioops lanileil on rniati.itoope 

h '1 he battel \ which tliey had raised was att.icktd at noon, taken, .ind 
(Jestioyecl l>> Capt. in Blomer, of tlie sutj first rcaimiiit. 

1 J he reasons assigned bv tlie cominodoie ttii liis londoct in this p irticii- 
lar, are these — 1 lie bay of Dominique was the oiih plai* in which he could 
rentlezvous ami unite liissquadion. Here lie retieslicd his men, whoweie 
grown sicklj in consequence ot subsistimr on salt proi ision Here he 
supplied his ships w ith plenty ol tiesli water Here he had mtorcourse 
once or twice e\er> day with Geneial Barrinqton, l>> means of small 
\essels whicli passid .ind rep issed from one island to (lie othei By 
leiudintni, m this sitnaliun, he likewise maintained a connniinication with 
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The confusion necessarily produced by such an unfortu- 
nate accident, encouraged the enemy to come jiouring 
down from the lulls, in order to make their adiaiitage of 
the disaster; but they were soon repulsed by the fire of 
the garrison. The general, being made acquainted with the 
fine of Colonel Delirisav, coiifeired the eoiernment of the 
fort upon Major Melville, and sent tbitber tlie chief engi- 
neer to repair and improve tlie fortifications. 

§ VII. In the meantime. Commodore Jloore having 
received certain intelligence that hlons. de Bompart had 
arrived at Martinique, with a squadron consisting of eight 
sail of the line and three frigates, having on board a whole 
baitalion of Swiss, and some other troops, to reinforce the 
garrisons of the island, be called in bis cruisers, and sailed 
immediately to the bay of Dominique, an island to wind- 
ward, at the distance of nine leagues from Guadaloupe, 
whence he could always sail to oppose any design winch 
the French commander might form against the operations 
of the British armaments. For what reason JMr. Mooie 
did not sail immediately to the bay of Port Royal in 
Martinique, where be knew the French squadron lay at 
anchor, we shall not pretend to determine. Had be taken 
that step, M. Bompart must either have given him battle, 
or retired into the carenage, behind the citadel ; iri which 
last case, the Englisli commander might have anchored 
between Pigeon-island and Fort Negro, and thus blocked 
him up effectually. By retiring to Dominique, he left the 
sea open to French privateers, who roved along the coasts 
of these islands, and in a very little time carried into 
Martinique above fourscore merchant ships belonging to 
the subjects of Great Britain. These continual depreda- 
tions committed under the nose of the English commo- 
dore, irritated the planters of the English jslands, some of 
w'hom are said to have circulated unfavourable reports of 
that gentleman’s character.* 

§ VIII. General Barrington being left with no more 
than one ship of forty guns for the protection of the trans- 
ports, formed a plan of prosecuting the war in Guadaloupe 
by detachments, and the success fully answered his ex- 
pectation. He determined to make a descent on the 
division of the island called Grandeterre, and for that 
purpose allotted six hundred men : who, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Crump, landed between the towns of St. 
Ann and St. Franqois : and destroyed some batteries of 
the enemy, from whom he sustained very little opposition. 
While he was thus employed, a detachment of three bun- 
dled men attacked the town of Cosier, which notwith- 
standing a severe fire, they took by storm, drove the 
garrison into the woods, set fiie to the place, and demo- 
lished the battery and intiencbment raised for its defence. 
This service being happily performed, the detachment was 
ordered to force their way to Foit-Loiiis, while the garri- 
son of that castle was directed to make two sallies, in 
order to favour their irruption. They accordingly pene- 
trated, with some loss sustained in forcing a strong pass, 
and took possession of a battery which the enemy had 
raised against the English camp, in the neighbourhood of 
Fort-Louis. The general, having hitherto succeeded in 
his designs, formed the slieme of surprising at one time 
the three towns of Petit-hourg, Gonoyave, and St. hlary, 
situated on the Basseterre side of the htjle Cul-de-Sac,and 
committed tlie execution of it to the Colonels Crump and 
Clavermg: hut the night appointed for the service pioved 
exceedingly dark and tempestuous ; and the negro con- 
ductors were so frightened, tliat they ran several of the 
flat-bottomed boats on the shoals that skirt this part of the 
island. Colonel Clavering landed with about eighty men; 
but found himself so entangled rvith mangrove trees, and 
the mud so impassably deep, that he was obliged to re- 
embark, though not before the enemy had discovered his 
design. This project having miscarried, the general de- 

(he BdcIisI) Leeward Islands, which bein? in a defenceless condition, 
then inhabitants were constantly solicitin^j the conimodoie’s piotettion; 
and here he supported the army, the commander of winch was nnuillini; 
that he should iemo\e to a prea ter distance. Had he sailed to Port-Boj al, 
he would have found the enemy’s squadron so di'iposed, that he could not 
have attacked them, unless M. de Bompart had been inclined toharaiil an 
action. Had he anchorefl in the bay, all his cruisers must have been 
employed in conveying provision anci stores to the squadron, 'i here he 
could not have procured either fresh provisions or water; nor could he 
have hail any communication with, or intelligence from, the army m the 
Leen.iKl Islands, in less than eight or ten da\s. 
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tached the same rommaiiders, whose ftidlaiitrv and conduct 
cannot he suflicicntly applauded, with a detachment of 
lifleen hundred men, includinf; one hundred and fitly 
volunteers from Anti»un, to land in a hay not Tar from tlic 
town of Arnoiivillc, at the bottom of the little Cul-de-Sac, 
under the ))rotcction of Ins majesty’s ship Woolwieh. The 
enemy made no opposition to' their landing; hut retreat- 
ed, as the English advanced, to a strong intienchincnt 
thrown up behind the river Licornc, a post of the utmost 
iropoitancc, ns it covered the whole country as iiir ns the 
bay of Maliaut, where provisions and supplies of all sorts 
were landed from St. Eustati.t. Tlie river was rendGn*d 
inaccessible by a morass covered with mangroves, except 
at two narrow passes, which they had fortified with a 
redoubt and intreiichmeiU!> well pallisadcd, mounted with 
cannon, and defended by a niimcrons militia : besides, 
the narrow loads, through which only they could be 
attacked, were iiitcrsccicd with dcu|i and wide ditches. 
Notwithstanding these disadvant.iges, the English cuni- 
niandcis ilcterinincd to haz.ud an as>.ault. \\hilc four 
field-pieces and two howitzers maintained a constant fire 
upon the top of the intiuiiciiinents, the regiment of 
Duroure and the highl.uidvrs adtanced under this cover, 
firing by platoons with the utmost regularity. Tlic cnciiiy, 
intiniidat(.d by their cool and rcsuliitu behaviour, began to 
abandon the ‘first mtrcnchment on tlic Icit. Tlicn the 
highlanders, drawing their swonls, and sustained by pait 
of the legimeiit, threw thcnisi-lvcs iii with their usual 
iiniiiiiiuMty, anil followtil the fugitives pcllmi'll into the 
redouht, of which tlicj took pcwsissioii: hut they still 
iii.iinlaiiiLd their ground within the iiiirenchnients on the 
right, from wlieiiLe they aiiiuwrd the assail.inis both with 
iniiskctry anil c.iiiiinn. In liilf an hour, an orc.isinnal 
bridge being lii.ide, the Etigli-li troops passed tin* riicr, 
III order to .itt ii'k this |ios|, which the (.lu'iny ubaiiiloiiid 
with pn cipit.itiiin : iiotwiihst.uidiiig all their luste, hou- 
cver, about seventy weie taken |irisi>ni‘rs, and among 
those <(imu_ of the' most < otisidi ralde iiiliahitaats ni the 
island. This .idvant.ige cost the Kiigli-h two uliiccrs and 
thirtci ii iiieii killid, and.ihnvu fiflv wounded. 

§ l.\. The roads being iin iideif for the p.issagc of the 
nr(ilhry,the troops adv.inci d towaids I’ctithiiiirg,liunissid 
III till ir man h by tiviiig lindiis of the ineinv, and arrtvid 
late at night on the* banks ol the river Li/irde, the only 
funis of vvhiili the I'reiiih had forlitiid with sirung iii- 
treiichinciits, proticlul by a Imiiirv of four cannon, 
crLCled on a rising gmiimrin their ri .ir. Cohniel Clavi r- 
iiig, while heaniiistd tliein all night at this place bv a 
coiislaiil fire into their Inns, tninspintid in two canoe., 
which he I.niiichcd nhoiii a mile and a half fnrilier ilimii 
the river, a suliicieiit inimlier of Injops bv d.iy-bn.ik, to 
attack tlii.in on llie iitlicr sub* in tiank, wliile lie .nlv.incid 
ill front at the Iie.nl of Ins little aiinv; but tliev ilid not 
think proper to stislain tin: assault (In lhl■colll^.lly,th•v 
no suuiii r perccivcil Ins iiilention, than they forsook the 
pO't, and fled witliuiil order. Coloiiel ( lavi ring, liavnig 
Kissed the river, piir-iud them in I’elilbonrg, vvlmii they 
i.id also fortified ; and here lie hniiid ( apt mt I vcilale, 
of the (Sr.'iiuila honih-kelch, throwing shells inlothen- 
d'jiibl. lie forthwith scut dil.iclnin ots to oiiupy the 
lieiglilioiiririg heights ; :i ciicniiisl.nire wlin h the inemy 
no soiiiicr olni ivi d, lliaii tliuv desi rli d the pi in , .uid n - 
lirrd with gnat e\pi diliuii. On the fifln nth dav of .\pril, 
(Japt.iiii Sti el destroyed a liailcry at Oimov.ive, i stiong 
jiojl, which, tlimigh it might have hieii dilnidiil .igiiiist 
an army, the rniicli ab.iiiduiicil at liis .ip|iro.ii h, a'lir 
h.ivnig iil.idc a li.istv disih.irge of tin ir arlilferv. .Vt the 
sanieliiiie (.'uloocl C'riiiini was dil'irhid with scviii hnii- 
ilii-d men to till' bav of ^1 > 11 : 1111 , vvlicie lie barm d tie- town 
anil bitterics, vvlnili be fun id nb.iiidoai-d, ingelln-r with a 
v.ist ipi.iiitilvof provisions, which li.ni liieii hroiight lioni 
the isl.iiid of St. Kiislatia. Culuiiel Cl.ivi-niig, having Icll 
;i .small g.irri lon at I’l titbonrg, began Ins iii.ircli on tlie 
tvvriiiic-ih day of the iiioiiih towards .St. ^l.iiy's, wliere he 
iiiidiTstooil the (iir-iny had colli riid iheir'uhule force, 
thrown lip iiitn-iii linn Ills, and raised l>.irricadoes : hut 
they had _ left ilicir n.ir uiigiiardcd. 'I'lie English com- 
iii.iiider iiimirdiniely ih-larhed Culoiiel Ikirhiw, vvilli a 
hotly of troops, to nilack llieni fnnii lhat ipi.irler, while he 
hiinself advanced ag-uiist l!ic firoiil of thi-ir iiiireiic-hiiieiil. 


Tliey stood but one cannon-shot, and then fled to their 
lines and batteries at St. Mary’s, the flanks of which wcie 
covered with woods and precipices. When they per- 
ceived the English troops endeavouring to surmount these 
diOiciiltics, and turn tlicir lines, they quitted them, m 
order to oppose the design ; and were immediately .-iitack- 
cd with such vivacity, in the face of a severe fiic of 
musketry and cannon, that they ab.-nidoiicd their ground, 
aiifj lleiHn the utmost confusion, leaving the field and all 
their artillery to the victors, who took up their qnaricrs fur 
lhat night at St. blary's. Next day they entered the 
charming country of Capesterre, where eight liuiiilicd iiiiil 
.seventy negroes 'belonging to one planter surreiideieil at 
discretion. Here Colmicl CInvermg was met by Messieurs 
dc Clainvilliers and Diiqueiiiy, deputed by the principal 
inhahiUuits of the island to kn'ovv what c-apitniatioii would 
be granted, 'riicsc he conducted to Ectitboiirg, wheie 
they w-eie presented to General Harrington; who, coii- 
•sidc-ring the ahscnce of the fleet, llic small number of Ins 
forces, daily diminishiti'g, the dilliciilty of the country, and 
the ]iossibility of the enemy's hciiig reinroiced' fioin 
Martinique, vviselv took the ndvantago of the present 
ranic, mill settled terms of capilubilion without delay, 
^ic sanity of this icsnhilioii sunn appeared. 'Hie iiiha- 
biiants li.id just signed the agiieiiiciit, when n'nicsseiiger 
arrived in tlieir camp, with iiirmmaticm th.it ^I. dc Hcaii- 
hanmis, the general of the I-'roiich islands, had l.inded at 
Sr. Anne’s, to the wmdwanl, with a rciiiliirceineiit fioiii 
M.ir(nmpie, consisting of six lumdreil regulars from 
Etitope, alioiit firicpn liimdred volunteers, liesulcs a great 
iiuinher of the inilitn, drifled from tl e companies of 
Alaitiniqne, vvilli a gieat supply of arms and ainmuiiition, 
nioit.irs and aitillerv, under convoy of the «qii.idron com- 
iiiandiil bv M. lie Homparl ; who* no sooner learned that 
ihe c.i|iiiiil.itinn was signed, than he r<‘-einb:iikeil the 
limips and stuns with all possible expiditioo, and re- 
liirnc-d lo .Marlimipie. Thus we see the lonquest of this 
iinpnii.ml islnml, which is slid to pindm-e a greater 
qii.intity of sng.ir th.in is made in any of the Eie.'hsli 
plaiitaiions, was as much owing lo aceideiit as lo the 
v.ilmir of the Unrips nml the ciiminct ol the geiieial : for, 
hid the reinfiiicemeiit lurivcd iiii Iiimr soiniei lli.m it 
artnally luiuhsl, m all prolKihility ihe English vvmibl have 
foiinil it im|ir.iclie.ihle lo finish ihe n-iliiitinii of (iinila- 
loiipe. He lhat IIS It iiiay, the natives lertamly ili-seivnl 
grs It coinmemlalioii, nut nnlv for persevering so gall.ietlv 
III ihleiice ofllieir rminlrv, but also lor then furlllliile in 
I'l-imig evi rv sereies of distress I’liev now ipntled the 
Dos d'.Xiie. ami .ill their oilier posts, ami reinriieil lotlicir 
iisiiKiive li.ihii.ilioiis. Tie town of llasseterre, hemg 
niuiriii III a heap of .isln the iiihahilaiils began to cle.ir 
aw.iy the riiblii.li. .mil iieit oeKisiiinnI sheds, where they 
n-sunicd their sevei.il occu|i.ttinns with that gimil hu- 
mour so peiuhar to the I'n-nch nation; nml (•'eiicral 
Hirriiigton hiiiiiaiielv indulged ihcni wiili all the assist- 
ai le III Ills power. 

§ \. The small islands of Deseada, Ia>s Santns, and 
I’ltitlene. were ciimprisiil in ihe capilal.itinii of Gnail.i- 
liiiipe. ’I1ie iiili:ihil.nils III Marig.il.iiile, vvlni li liisahoiil 
llirie hsigiies lo the sniilli-east of (irandr-lerre, e\teiiding 
twenty mills m leiiglli, fifteen in lircadth, Hat and firtile, 
but pnnrly watered and ill-rorlilieil, li.iviiig lefnseil to 
siihiiiit wiion siiinniulieil bv the sipiidnni in surieiiilir, 
Giiieial Hirrmgtuii resolved lo rediiei- I'leni bv foiee. lie 
emlMrkeil a biulv ol tioups on bu.inl of Iraii.piirLs, v>-liich 
siileil thlllier nmicr coiivov of tliiee ships ol w.irniiil ton 
IhhiiIi vessels from I’riiicc lliipi-it's li,iv, and ill tbeir 
.ippi-.iratice the islanders siihinitiiiig, ren-ivul an Eiiulisli 
g.iirisiiii. liefore tins period, Cninmodoie IMoore liaving 
rireivtsi iiilelligeiice lhat M. de Homparl liarl sailed fin'ii 
.Maitiiiiqiie, with ilesigii to land a reiiifurceinent on 
(iiiadnloiipe, and that Ins sqiindroii was seen sov.-n 
leagues to windward of Marig.danic, lie sufled fhnn 
I’niicu Iliipvrt's bay, and turned to windward. Afiei 
liaving liecii liealin'g about for five days to verv little 
piirptise, he reeeived notice from one of bis cruisers, tli.it 
tin- French admiral had retariied to ithiriimijiie ; upon 
which iiiliiriinilioi) he rciired quietly to his former station 
III the Ikiy of Doiiiiniqiic, the |iLniilc of which were so 
iiisiili-nl a’s lo .dliriii, iii iloiision, lliat the English sipin- 
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dron sailed on one side of tlie island, and the French 
upon the other, tliat they mittlit be sure of not meeting; 
but this, without doubt, was an im|Hident calumny. k 
§ XL General Barrington, having happily finished the 
conquest of Giiadalope, gave notice to the commodore, 
that lie intended to send back part of the troops, with the 
transpoits, to England, about the beginning of July. In 
consequence of this intimation, Mr. Moore sailed with his 
si|uadion to Basseterre road, where he was next day joined 
by two ships of the line fioni England, which rendered 
him greatly superior in strength to the commander of the 
I'rench squadron, who had retired to the island of Gie- 
nada, lying about eight leagues from Guadaloupe. Here 
he was discovered by the ship Rippon, whose captain re- 
turned immediately to Basseterre, to make the commodore 
acquainted with this circumstance : but, before he could 
weigh anchor, a frigate ai rived, with information that Bom- 
pait had quitted Gienada, and was supposed to liave 
directed his course to IIis|ianiola. The coinniodore imme- 
diately despatched the Ludlow-castle with the intelligence 
to Admiral Coats, who commanded the squadron at Ja- 
maica. General Barrington having made a tour of the 
island, m order to visit and lepair such foitifications as he 
thought necessary to be maintained, and tlie afliurs relating 
to the inhabitants being entirely settled, ho sent the higli- 
landers, with a body of drafts, to Noith America, under 
convoy : he gariisoned the pimcipal stiengths of the island, 
and left the chief command to Colonel Crump, who had 
for sometime acted as brigadier-general; Colonel Claver- 
ing having been sent home to England with the account 
of the capitulation. Colonel Melville, who had signalled 
himself m a remarkable manner ever since their first land- 
ing, continued governor of the citadel at Basseterre ; and 
the command^ at Grandeterre was conferred on Colonel 
Delgarno. Three complete regiments were allotted as a 
sufficient guard for the whole island, and the other throe 
were embaikedlor England. General Baiimgton lumself 
went on board the Roebuck m the latter end of June, and 
took his dejiarture for England. About a month after, the 
transports, under convoy of Captain Hughes, with a small 
squadron, set sail for Great Britain ; while Commodore 
Moore, with his large fleet, directed his course to Antigua. 

§ XII. Willie this armament had been employed in the 
conquest of Guadaloupe, North America exhibited still 
more sanguinary scenes of war and devastation ; mIiicIi, m 
order piopeily to introduce, it will be necessary to explain 
the steps that were taken on this continent, previous to this 
campaign. In October of the preceding year, a grand as- 
sembly was held at Easton, about ninety'miles from Phi- 
ladelphia ; and there peace was established, by a formal 
treaty, between Great Biitam and the several nations of 
Indians inhabiting the country between the Apalachian 
mountains and the lakes. The Twightwees, however, 
settled between the river Ohio and the lakes, did not assist 
at tins treat), though some steps had been taken towards 
an alliance with that people. The conferences were 
managed by the governors of Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey, acconipamed by Sir ^VIlllam .fohnston's deputy for 
Indian atlairs, four membeis of the council of Pennsylvania, 
SIX members of the assembly, two agents for the proytnee 
of New .Jersey, a great number of planters and citizens of 
Philadelphia, chiefly quakeis They were met by the de- 
jiuties and chiefs of the hlohawks, Oneidoes, Onondagoes, 
Cayiips, Senecas, Tuscaioras, Nanticoques, and Coiioys, 
the Juteloes, Chugnues, Delawares, and Unamies, the 
Mniisinks, Mohicons, and Wapningers ; the whole num- 
ber, including their women and children, amoimling to 
five hundred. Some of the Six Nations, thinking them- 
selves aggiieved by the British colonists, who had impii- 
soned certain individuals of their nation, and had killed a 
few, and treated others with contempt, did not f.iil to ex- 
press their lesentmcnt, which had been .artfully fomented 
by the French emissaries, even into an open rupture. The 
Delawaies and Mmismks, in particular, complained that 
the English had encroached upon their lands, and on that 

k 1 lie commodore declared that he carrietl a pics-s «s.iil nijihl nml «la\ , in 
ortJer to come up with the French squadron. .in»t ttiok t\ei\ s'en that 
could he deMsed lor that purpose. He says, if he h ul pursiied ntw oilm 
course, the 1 rench commandermight hake run mioSf I\ir‘s antjl«sho>ed 
or takt n a creat nmnher of merchant ships vhich uerc thin loadni!* with 
SujTai lor Lngland 
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account were provoked to hostilities : but their chief, 
Teedyuscung, had made overtures of peace; and in the 
character of ambassador from all the ten nations had been 
very instrumental in forming this assembly. The chiefs 
of the Six Nations, though very well disposed to peace, 
took umbrage at the importance assumed by one of the 
Delawares, over whom, as their descendants, they exercise 
a kind of parental authority ; and on this occasion they 
made no scruple to disclose their dissatisfaction. The 
business, therefore, of the English goveinors at this con- 
gress, was to ascertain the limits of tlie lands in dispute, 
reconcile the Six Nations with their nepliews the Dela- 
wares, remove every cause of misunderstanding between 
the English and the Indians, detach these savages entirely 
from the French interest, establish a firm peace, and induce 
them to exeit their influence in persuading the Twightwees 
to accede to this treaty. Those Indians, tliough possessed 
of few ideas, ciicumscribed in their mental faculties, stupid, 
brutal, and ferocious, conduct tliemselve.s, nevertheless, jti 
matteis of importance to the community, by the general 
maxims of reason and justice ; and their treaties are always 
founded upon good sense, conveyed in a very ridiculous 
manner. Their language is guttural, harsli, and polysylla- 
bical ; and their speech consists of hyperbolical metaphors 
and similes, which invest it with an air of dignity, and 
heighten the expiession. They manage their conferences 
by me.ans of wampum, a kind of bead, formed of a hard 
shell, either in single strings, or sewed in broad belts of 
different dimensions, according to the importance of the 
subject. Every proposition is offered, evei y answer made, 
every promise corroborated, every declaration attested, and 
every treaty confirmed, hv prociuciiig and interchanging 
these belts of wampum. The conferences were continued 
fiom the eighth to the twenty-sixtli day of October, wlien 
every article was settled to “the mutual satisfaction of all 
paities. The Indian deputies were gratified with a valu- 
able present, consisting of looking-glasses, knives, tobacco- 
boxes, sleeve-buttons, tliimbles, shears, giin-locks, ivory 
combs, shirts, shoes, stockings, hats, caps, handkerchiefs, 
thread, clothes, blankets, gartering, serges, uatcli-coats, and 
a few suits of l.iced clothes for llieir chieftains. To cronn 
their happiness, the stores of rum weie opened : they drank 
themselves into a state of brutal intoxication, and next day 
returned in peace to their respective places of habitation. 

6 XIII. Tins treaty with the Indians, who had been 
debauched from the interest of Great Britain, auspiciously 
paved the way for those operations, which had been pro- 
jected against the French settlements in Canada. Instead 
of employing the whole strength of the British arms in 
North America against one object, the ministry proposed 
to divide the forces, and make impressions on three differ- 
ent parts at once, tliat the enemy might be divided, dis- 
tracted, and weakened, and the conquest of Canada com- 
pleted in one campaign. That the success might he the 
more certain, the different expeditions were planned in such 
a manner as to co-operate with each other, and even join 
occasionally; so practicable was it thought for them to 
maintain such a coriespondence as would admit of a junc- 
tion of this nature. The project of this campaign impoi ted, 
that General Wolfe, who had distinguished himself so 
eminently in the siege of Louisbourg,“ should proceed up 
the river St. Lawrence, as soon as the“^navigatioti should be 
clear of ice, with a body of eight thousand men, and a con- 
siderable squadron of ships from England, to undertake 
the siege of Quebec, tlie capital of Canada : that General 
Amherst, who commanded in chief, should, with another 
army of regul.ar troops, and provincials, amounting to 
twelve thousand men, reduce Ticonderoga and Ciown- 
Poiiit, cioss the lake Champlain, and, proceeding along tlie 
river Richelieu to tlie banks of the iiver St. Lawience.'^join 
General Wolfe in the siege of Quebec; that Brigadier- 
General Piide.aux, w'lth a“ third body, reinforced with a 
considerable number of friendly Indians, assembled by the 
influence and under the command ofSir William Johnston, 
should invest the Freiicli iort eiccted by the fall or cataract 


...in.,.-.',!, lie cniiiii coniine lor linnsin? XI. de 
I'oi i|Mrl to action. He even nent an.i.v p.iil ot Ini innaduin out ot iiclit 
ot Ihe inli..hit.ints ot lloniiniqne, lint tlie, iinelit rcpre-enl to then friends 
at Miitlniquc Ins force niucli inteimr to nli.il it really was; lint tins 
expedient li.id no effect upon HI. rie Ilninpai I, v lio inadi the best of his 
wa> to Cape i rcncois, on the island ot Ilisp.imol.t. 
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of Niasara, \\hich was certainly tlie most important post 
of all French Ameuca, as it m a manner commanded all 
the interior parts of that vast continent. It overawed the 
whole country of the Six Nations, who were cajoled into 
a tame acquiescence in its beinfj built on their territory: it 
secured all the inland trade, the navigation of the great 
lakes, the communication between Canada and Louisiana, 
and opened a passage for inroads into the colonies of Great 
Britain. It was pioposed that the British forces, having 
reduced Niagara, should be embarked on the lake Onta- 
rio, fall down tlie river St. Lawrence, besiege and take 
jMontieal, and then join or co-operate with Amherst’s aimy. 
Besides these larger armaments. Colonel Stanwix com- 
manded a smaller detachment for reducing smaller forts, 
and scouring the banks of the lake Ontario, flow far this 
project was founded on reason and military knowledge, 
may be judged by the following particulars, of which the 
projectors were not ignorant. Tlie navigation of the river 
St. Lawrence is dangerous and uncertain. The city of 
Quebec was remarkably strong from situation and fortifi- 
cation, from the bravery of the inhabitants, and tlie number 
of the g.arrison. iMonsieur de Montcalm, an officer of 
great courage and activity, kept the field between Mont- 
real and Quebec, with a body of eight or ten thousand 
men, consisting of regular troops and disciplined militia, 
reinforced by a considerable number of armed Indians: 
and another body of reserve hovered in the neighbourhood 
of hlontreal, which was the residence of Monsieur de 
A'audreuil, governor-general of Canada. 'I'he garrison of 
Niagam consisted of above six hundred men; the march 
to It was tedious and embarrassed ; and Monsieur de Levi 
scoured the country with a filing detaciiment, well ac- 
quainted wtth all the woods and passes. With respect to 
General Amherst’s share of the plan, the forts of Ticon- 
deroga and Crown-Point stood in his way. The enemy 
were masters of the lake Champlatn, and posse«'pd the 
strong fort of Chamblv, by the (all of the river Riche- 
lieu, which defended the pass to the river St. I.awionce. 
Even had these obstacles been remoied, it w.as hatdiy 
possible that he and Mr. Wolfe should arrive at Quebec 
III the same instant of time. The first that reached it. far 
from being in a condition to undertake the siege of Que- 
ODC, would have run the risk of heiiig engaged and defeated 
by the coieriiig army ; in which case, the other body must 
have been exposed to the immiiicut iia/ard of destruction 
111 the midst of an enemy’s country, far distant fiom any 
place of safety to which it could retreat. Had these dis- 
asters happened, (and, according to the experience of war, 
they weie the natural cotisecpienccs of the scheme.) the 
troops at Niagara would, in all probability, have f.illen an 
easy sacrifice, unless they had been so fortunate as to 
receive intelligence time enough to arconi|)lisli their retreat 
before they could be intercepted. The design would, we 
apprehend, hare been more justifiable, or at Ic.ist not so 
liable to objection, had Mr. Amherst left two or three 
regiments to protect the fiontiers of New York, and, |Oin- 
ing Jlr. Wolfe with the rest, sailed up the river St. Law- 
rence to besiege Quebec. Even in that case the whole 
number of his troops would not have been sufficient, ac- 
cording to the practice of war, to invest the place, and 
cope with the covering enemy. Neicrlheless, had the 
enterprise succeeded, Montcalm must cither have ha/arded 
an engagement against great odds, or letircd further into 
the country : then the route would liave been open hv land 
■and water to Montreal, which could have made little re- 
sistance. The two principal towns being t.aken, and the 
navigation of the river St. Lawrence blocked up, all the 
depeiulent forts must hare sui rendered at discretion, ex- 
cept Niagara, which there was a bare possibility of supply- 
ing, at an incredible trouble and expense, from the distant 
Mississippi ; but, even then, it might have been besieged 
III form, and easily reduced. Whatever defects there might 
have been in the plan, the execution, though it mi.scarricd 
in some essential points, was attended with stirpiising suc- 
cess. The same good fortune that prospered the British 
’ arms so remarkably in the conquest of Guadaloiipe, seemed 
to interpose still more astonishingly in their favour at 
Quebec, the siege of which we shall record in its proper 
place. At present, we must attend the oper.atioiis of 
General Amherst, whose separate army was first in motion, 


though such impediments were thrown in his xvay as 
greatly retaided the progress of his operations; impedi- 
ments said to have arisen from the pride, insolence, and 
obstinacy of certain individuals, who possessed great influ- 
ence in that part of the world, and employed it all to 
thwart the service of their country. 

§ XIV. The' summer was already f.ir advanced before 
General Amherst could pass Lake George with his (orces, 
although they met with no opposition, and reach the 
neighbourhood of Ticonderoga, where, in the preceding 
je.ir, the British troops had sustained such a terrible dis- 
aster. At first the enemy seemed determined to defend 
this fortress : but perceiving the English commander reso- 
lute, cautious, and well jirepared for undertaking the siege ; 
having, moreover, orders to retreat from place to jilace, 
towards the centre of operations at Quebec, rather than 
run the least risk of being made prisoners of war, they, in 
the night of July the twenty-seventh, abandoned the post, 
afler having in some measure dismantled the fortifications : 
and retired to Crown-Point, a fort situated on the verge 
of Lake Champlain. General Amheist having taken pos- 
session of lliis important post, which effectually covered 
the frontiers of New York, and secured to himself a safe 
letreat in case of necessity, ordeied the works to be re- 
paired, and allotted a strong garrison for its defence. This 
acquisition, however, was not made without the loss of a 
brave accomplished joung officer, Colonel Roger Towns- 
hend, who, in reconnoitiing the fort, was killed with a 
cannon shot, and fell near the same spot which in the for- 
mer year had been emiched with the blood of the gallant 
Lord' llowe, whom he stiongly resembled in the circum- 
stances of birth, age, qualifications, and character. 

§ XV. While the general superintended the repairs of 
Ticondcrog,-', and the men were employed in preparing 
batteaux and other vessels, his scouting parties hovered in 
the neighbourhood of Crowii-Pomt. m order to watch the 
motions of the enemy. I’rom one of these detachments he 
received intclhgcnce, on the first day of August, that the 
enemv had retiicd from Crown-Point. He immediately 
detached a body of rangers before him to take possession 
of the pl.ace: then he embarked with the rest of the armv; 
and on the fonilh day of the month landed at the foit, 
wlicre the trooiis were immediately encamped. Ills next 
care was to lay the foundation of a new fort, to be main- 
tained for the fill ihcr security of the British dominions in 
that part of the country ; and particularly for preventing 
the inroads of scalping parlies, by whom the plantations 
had been ilreadfully infested. Ilcre information was re- 
ceived that the enemy had i cured to the Isle aux Noix, at 
the other end of the" lake Champlain, five leagues on the 
hither side of St. John’s; that their force encamped in 
limt place, under the command of M. de Burlemaque, 
consisted nf three battalions and five piquets of regular 
troops, with Canadians and marines, amounting in the 
wliole to three thousand five bundled effective men, pro- 
vided with a numerous artillery ; and that the lake was 
occupied by four large vessels, mounted with cannon, and 
niaiiiicd with piquets of different regiments under the 
command and direction of M. Lc Bras, a captain in the 
French navy, assisted by M. De Rigal, and other sea 
officers. In consequence of this intimation. General Ain- 
licrsl, who had for some time employed Captain Loring to 
superiiilcnd the building of vessels at Ticonderoga, being 
resolved to have the superiority on the lake, directed the 
captain to build with all possible expedition a sloop of 
sixteen guns and a ladeau eighty-four feet in length, capa- 
ble of carrying six large cannon. These, together witli a 
brigantine, being finished, victualled, and manned by the 
eleventh day of Octobei, the general emhaikcd with the 
whole of the troops in batteaux, in order to attack the 
enemv; but next day, the weather growing tempestuous, 
was obliged to take shelter in a bay on the western shore, 
wheie the men were landed for refreshment. In the mean- 
time, Captain Loring, with his small squadron, sailing 
down the hike, gave chase to a French schooner, and 
drove three of their ships into a bay, where two of them 
were sunk, and the thircl run aground by their own crew, 
who escaped : one, however, was repaired and brought 
away by Captain Loring, so that now the French had but 
one'scriooiicr remaining. General Amherst, after having 
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been some d.iys wind-bound, re-embaiked bis forces, and 
proceeded down tlie lake ; but llie storm, which had 
abated, beftinninf; to blow with redoubled fury, so as to 
suell the waves mountain hifth, the season for action 
being elapsed, and winter setting in with the most rigorous 
.seventy, he saw the impossibility of accomplishing his 
design, and was obliged to desist. Returning to the same 
bay wheie he had been sheltered, he landed the troops, 
and began his maich for Crown-Point, where he arrived 
on the twenty-first day of October. Having secured a 
superiority on the lake, he now employed all Ins attention 
in rearing the new fortress at Crown-Roint, together with 
three small out-foits for its better defence; in opening 
roads of communication with Ticonderoga, and tlic go- 
vernments of iMassachuset’s and New Hampshire; and 
in making dispositions for the u inter-quarters of his 
troops, so as to protect the country from the inroads of the 
enemy. 

§ X\H. During this whole snmnier he received not the 
least intelligence of Sir. Wolfe’s operations, except a few 
hints in some lettcis relating to the exchange of prisoners, 
that came fiom the French geiier.il, Montcalm, who gave 
him to under'-tand that i\Ir. Wolle had landed in the neigh- 
bourhood of (Quebec, and seemed determined to under- 
take the siege of that city ; that ho liad honoured him ftho 
French genei.il) with seveml notes, sometimes couciied 
in a soothing strain, sometimes filled with thieats; that 
the French army intended to give him battle, and a few 
days would determine the fate of Quebec. Though Mr. 
Amherst was ignorant of the proceedings of the Quebec 
squadron. Ins communication continued open with the 
forces which undertook the siege of Niagan ; and he re- 
rei\ed an account of their success before he had quitted 
the lines of Ticonderoga. General Pridcanx, with his 
body of troops, rciiilbiccd by the Indian auxiliaries under 
.Sir William .lohnston, adyanced to the catanict of Niagara, 
wiihout being exposed to the least inconvenience on ins 
march ; and iincsting the French fortress about the iniddle 
of .luly, earned on Ins a|qiroaches with great vigour till 
the tweiiticih day of that month, when, \ isiting the trenches, 
he seas unforliinatoly slain In the buistitig of a cohorn. 
.Mr. Amherst was no sooner informed of Ins disaster, than 
he detached Brigadier-! Icncnil Ciage from Ticonderoga, to 
assume the coiiniiand ol that army. In the meantime, it 
flevolvcd on Sir W'llliam .lohnston, who happily prose- 
cuted the pkin of his prcdcccssoi with all the success that 
could hase been desired. The enemy, alarmed with the 
apprehension of losing a place of such importance, resolved 
to exert their endeavours for its relief They assembled a 
body of regular troo|i', amotintiiig to twehc hunilred men, 
diawn from Detroit, Wnaiigo, and Presipie Isle; and 
these, with a number of Indian auxili.iries, were detaehed 
under the toniinand of .Monsieur D'Aubry, on an attempt 
to reinforce the g.imson of Niag.ini. Sir William .lohn- 
ston h.iving recened intelligence of their design, made a 
disposition to nilercept them in their m.irch. In the even- 
ing he ordeied the light inf.mlrN and pnpiets to post them- 
selves to the left, on the road leading (rom Niagani falls 
to the fortress; these were leinforeed in the morning with 
the greiiadnrs, and part of the forty-sixth legiinent, com- 
mandtd by l.ieuteii.mt-t’olonel ^Iassey■ ; and nnotlier 
reginirnt, uiidei Lie iiti naiit-Coloiiel Farcpiliar, was posted 
at the till of the woiks, m order to support the guard of 
the trenches. About eight in the moriiiiig, the ciitnn 
being in sight, the Indians in the English arnn advanced 
to speak with their country men who served under ihe 
Fiench b.uiiicrs; but this confeiencc was declined by the 
eiiiuny. Then the French Indians having uttered the hor- 
iiblc scream c.illed the war-whoop, which, by this time, 
had lost Its effect among the British forces, the enemx began 
the action with impetuosity: but they met with such a 
hot reeeplion in front, while the Indian auxiliaries fell upon 
their flanks, that in a little more than half an hour their 
whole army was routed, their genenil, with all his officers, 
l.ikcn, and the pursuit continued through the woods for 
several miles, with considerable slaughter. This battle, 
which happened on the tweiity-fouith day of .Inly, having 
been fought in sight of the French g.imson at Niagar.i, 
Sir Y'llliani .lohiislon sent iMiqor Hervev with a trum- 
pet to the eoiiimaiidmg officer, to present liiiii with a list 


of seventeen officers taken in the engagement, and to ex- 
hort him to surrender before more blood was shed, while 
he had it in his power to restrain the Indians. The com- 
mandant, Iniving certified himself of the truth, by sending 
an officer to visit the prisoners, agreed to treat, and in a 
few hours the capitulation was ratified. The garrison, con- 
sisting of SIX hundred and seven effective men, marched 
out with the honours of war, in order to be embarked in 
vessels on the lake, and eonveyed in the most expeditious 
manner to New York. They laid down their aims xvhen 
they embarked ; but were permitted to keep their baggage, 
anti by proper escorts protected from the savage insolence 
and rapacity of the Indians. All the women were con- 
ducted, at their own request, to Montreal ; and the sick 
and wounded, who could not bear the fatigue of travelling, 
were treated with humanity. This xvas the second com- 
plete victory obtained on the continent of North America, 
111 the course of the same war, by Sir William Johnston, 
who, without the help of a military education, succeeded 
so signally in the field by dint of innate courage and na- 
tural sagacity. What remarkably characterizes these Rat- 
tles, is the circumstance of his having taken in both the 
commanders of the enemy. Indeed, the xvar in general 
may be distinguished by the singular success of this gen- 
tleman and the celebrated Lord Clive, two self-taught 
generals; who, by a scries of shining actions, have de- 
nionstr.ited that uninstructed genius can, by its own in- 
ternal light and efficacy, rival, if not cclijise, the acquired 
art of ilisciplme and experience. Sir William Johnston 
was not more serviceable to his country by his valour and 
conduct in the field, than by the influence and authority 
which his justice, benevolence, and integrity had acipiiieil 
among the Indian tribes of the Six Nations, whom he not 
only assembled at Niagara to the number of eleven hun- 
dicd, but also restrained within the bounds of good order 
and moderation. 

§ XVII. The reduction of Niagara, and the possession 
of Crown-Foint, were exploits much more easily achieved 
than the conquest of Quebec, the great object to which 
all these operations were subordinate. Of that xvc now 
come to gixc the detail, fraught with singular adventures 
and .surprising events, in the course of which a noble spirit 
of ciiternrisc was displayed, and the scenes of war were 
exhibited in all the variety of desolation. It was .about 
the middle of Febmary, that a considerable squadron 
.sailed from England for (Jape Breton, under the command 
of Admirals Saunders and Holmes, two gentlemen ol 
worth and probity, who had, on several occasions, signa- 
lized their courage and conduct in the service of their 
country. By the twenty-first day of April they weie in 
sight of Loiiisboiirg ; but the harbour was blocked up w ith 
ice in such a manner, that they were obliged to bear away 
for Halifax in Nova Scotia. I'lom hence Rear-Admiral 
Diirell was del.achcd, with a small squadron, to sail up the 
river St. Lawrence as f.ir as the isle de Colldre^, in order 
to intercept any supplies from France intended for Quebec: 
he accordingly took two store-ships; but ho was anticipated 
by seventeen s.iil, laden with piorision, stores, and some 
recruits, under convoy of three liigates, which had already 
reached the capilal of Canada. iMcanwhilc, Admiral S Hin- 
ders arrived at Louisboiirg; and the troops being embarked, 
to the number of eight thousand, |iroccedcd up the river 
without further dclat. The operations by land were in- 
trusted to the conduct of Major-Gcncr.il James Wolfe, 
whose talents had shone with such superior lustre at the 
siege of Louisbourg; and Ins subordinates in command 
were the l!rig:idiers jlonckton, Townslicnd, and Murray; 
all four in the flower of then age, who had studied the 
militaiy art with cipi.il eagerness and proficiency, and, 
though young in xc.irs, were old in experience. The fir^t 
was a soldier by desc onl, the son of Ma)or-General Wolfe, 
a veteran officer of acknowledged capacitx : the other three 
resembled each other, not only in xc.irs, ipialifications. and 
station, but also in f.unily rank, all thri‘C being the sons of 
noblemen. The situation of Brigadier Tounshend was 
singular: he h.id serxed abroad in the last xvar with repu- 
tation, and resigned his commission during the jieacc, in 
disdain at some hard usage he had sustained lion; his 
superiors. That his military i, dents, however, might not 
be lost to his country, he exercised them xxitli equal spirit 
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and perseverance in projecting and promoting the plan of 
a national militia. When the command and direction of 
the army devolved to a new leader, so piedominant m his 
breast was the spirit of patriotism and the love of glory, 
that, though heir-apparent to a British jieerage, possessed 
of a very affluent fortune, remarkably dear to his acquaint- 
ance, and solicited to a life of quiet by every allurement 
of domestic felicity, he waved these considerations : he 
burst from all entanglements ; proffered his services to his 
sovereign ; exposed himself to the perils of a disagreeable 
voyage, the rigours of a severe climate, and the hazard of a 
campaign peculiarly fraughtwithtoil,danger,and difficulty. 

§ XVIII. The armament intended for Quebec sailed 
up the river St. Lawrence, without having met with any 
interruption, or having perceived any of those difficulties 
and perils with which it had been reported that the navi- 
gation of it was attended. Their good fortune in this par- 
ticular, indeed, was owing to some excellent charts of the 
river, which had been found in vessels taken from the 
enemy. About the latter end of .Tune, the land forces 
were disembarked in two divisions upon the isle of Or- 
leans, situated a little below Quebec, a large feitile island, 
well cultivated, producing plenty of grain, abounding with 
people, villages, and plantations. General Wolfe no 
sooner landed on the island of Orleans, than he distributed 
a manifesto among the French colonists, giving them to 
understand that the king his master, justly exasperated 
against the French monarch, had equipped a considerable 
armament in order to humble his pride, and was deter- 
mined to reduce the most consideiable French settlements 
in America. He declared it was not against the industri- 
ous peasants, their wives and children, nor against the 
ministers of religion, that he intended to make war; on 
the contrary, he lamented the misfoi tunes to which they 
must be exposed by the quarrel ; lie offered them his pro- 
tection; and promised to maintain them in their temporal 
possessions, as well as in the free exercise of their religion, 
provided they would remain quiet, and take no part in 
the difference between the two crowns. He observed, 
that the English were masters of the river St. Lawrence, 
so as to intercept all succours from Europe ; and had, 
besides, a powerful army on the continent, under the 
command of General Arriherst. He affirmed that the re- 
solution they ought to take was neither difficult nor doubt- 
ful ; as the utmost exertion of their valour would be use- 
less, and serve only to deprive them of the advantages 
which they miglit reap from their neutrality. He reminded 
them that the cruelties exercised by the French upon the 
subjects of Great Britain in America, would excuse the 
most severe reprisals ; but Biitonswere too eenerous to 
follow such barbarous examples. He again offered to the 
Canadians the sweets of peace, amidst the horrors of war; 
and left it to themselves to determine their own fate by 
their own conduct. He expressed his hope that the world 
would do him justice, should they oblige him, by rejecting 
these favourable terms, to adopt violent measuies. He 
expatiated upon the strength and power, as well as ujion 
the generosity, of Great Britain, in thus stretching out the 
hand of humanity; a hand ready to assist them on all 
occasions, even when France was, by her weakness, com- 
pelled to abandon them in the most critical conjuncture. 
This declaration produced no immediate effect ; nor in- 
deed did the Canadians depend upon the sincerity and 
promised faith of a nation, whom their priests had indus- 
triously represented as the most savage and cruel enemy 
on earth. Possessed of these notions, which prevailed 
even among the better sort, they chose to abandon their 
habitations, and expose themselves and families to cei tain 
ruin, in provoking the English by the most cruel hostili- 
ties, rather than be quiet, and confide in the general’s pro- 
mise of protection. Instead of pursuing this prudent plan 
of conduct, they joined the scalping parties* of Indians 
who skulked among the woods ; and falling upon the 
English stragglers by surprise, butchered them with the 

I The operation of scalping, which, to tlie shame of liofh nations, was 
encouraged both liy Trench and Enclish, the sa\aRcs performed in this 
manner. — Tlie hapless victim tieinir ilisahlcd.oi disarmed, the Indian, with 
a sharp knite provided and Avorn tor tlic purpose, makis a t ircular incision 
to the bone round the upper part of the lie.ul, ami tears off the scalp w ith 
his fingeis Pievious to tins execution, lie generally despatches the prisoner 
by repeated blows on the head with the hammer side of the instiuinent 


most inhuman barbarity. Mr. Wolfe, whose nature re- 
volted against this wanton and perfidious cruelty, sent a 
letter to the French general, representing that such enor- 
mities were contrary to the rules of war obseived among 
civilized nations, dishonourable to the service of France, 
and desiied the French colomsts and Indians might be 
restrained within due bounds, otherwise he would burn 
their villages, desolate their plantations, and retaliate upon 
the persons of his prisoners whatever cruellies should, in 
the sequel, he committed on the soldiers or subjects of his 
master. In all jirobability the French general’s authority 
was not sufficient to bridle the ferocity of the savages, who 
continued to scalp and murder, with the most brutal 
appetite for blood and revenge ; so that Mr. ^Volfe, in 
order to intimidate the enemy into a cessation of these 
outrages, found it necessary to connive at some irregulari- 
ties in the way of retaliation. 

§ XIX. M. de Montcalm, who commanded the French 
troopr, though superior in number to the invaders, very 
w’lsely lesolvpd to depend upon the natural sticngth of the 
countiv, which appeared almost insurmountable, and had 
carefully taken all Ins precautions of defence. The city 
of Quebec was tolerably fortified, secured with a numerous 
garrison, and plentifully supplied with provision and 
ammunition. Montcalm had reinforced the troops of the 
colony with five regular battalions formed of the best of 
the inhabitants, completely disciplined all the Canadians 
of the neighbourhood capable of bearing arms, and several 
tribes of savages. With this army he liad taken the field 
in a verv advantageous situation, encamped along the 
shore of Beaufort, from the iiver St. Charles to the falls of 
Montmorenci, every accessible part being deeply intrench- 
ed. To undertake'the siege of Quebec against such odds 
and advantages, was not only a deviation from tiie esta- 
blished maxims of war, but a rash enterpiise, seemingly 
urged in diametrical opposition to the dictates of common 
sense. Mr. Wolfe was well acquainted with all the diffi- 
culties of the undertaking ; but he knew at the same time 
that lie should always have it m his power to retreat, in 
case of emergency, while the British squadron maintained 
its station in the river; he was not without hope of being 
joined by General Amherst; and he was stimulated by 
an appetite for glory, which the prospect of accumulated 
dangeis could not allay. Understanding that there was a 
body of the enemy posted, with cannon, at the point of 
Lev'i, on the south shore, opposite to the city of Quebec, 
he detached against them Brigadier Moncktoii, at the 
head of four battalions, who passed the river at night, and 
next morning, having skirmished with some of the enemy’s 
irreeuiaiN, obliged them to retire from the post, which the 
Enslish immediately occupied. At the same time Colonel 
Carlton, with another detachment, took possession of the 
western point of the island of Orleans ; and both these 
posts were fortified, in order to anticipate the enemy; who, 
had they kept possession of either, might have leiideied it 
impossible for any ship to lie at anchor within two miles 
of Quebec. Besides, the point of Levi was within cannon- 
shot of the city, against which a battery of mortals and 
artillery was immediately erected. Montcalm, foreseeing 
the effect of this manoeuvre, detached a body of sixteen 
hundred men across the river, to attack and destroy the 
works before they were completed ; but the detachment 
fell into disorder, fired upon each other, and retired in 
confusion. The battery being finished without further 
interruption, the cannons and moitars began to play with 
such success, that in a little time the upper town was con- 
siderably damaged, and the lower town reduced to a heap 
of rubbish. 

§ XX. In the meantime, the fleet was exposed to the 
most imminent danger. Immediately after the troops had 
been landed on the island of Orleans, the wind increased 
to a furious storm, which blew with such violence, that 
many transports ran foul of one another, and were dis- 
abled. A number of boats and small craft foundeied, and 

called a tomahawk • but sometimes they save tlicinseives the trouble, and 
sometimes the blows pro\e inefteLtual , so that the miserable patient is 
toumi alive, pioauinfj in the utmost agony ot torture I lie Indian strings 
tlie scalps he has procured, to be produced as a teslimonv of his prowess, 
and receives a premium for each from the nation under whoso banners )i9 
has been enlisted. 
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ilivcH larec &1iip> loit their anclion. The enemy tuolv- 
in:; to take advantisc of the confosion which tiwy 
iinasincti ifiu dU-vtcr riuhI haie produced, pie|nied 5eten 
life>»liip« ; and at niidni»ht sent tlicm domi from Quulitx 
Simon:; the uan-ports, which lay so tiiiek as to cover die 
whole sur£ice of die river. The scheme, though well con- 
trived, and seasonably executed, was entirely defeated by 
the deliberation of the Oritisli admiral, and the dexterity 
of his mariners, who resolutely boarded the fire-ships, and 
towed them last agroundj where dicy lay burning to the 
water's edge, without havmc done the least prejudice to 
the English squadron. On die very same dav of the suc- 
ceeding month, diey sent down a raft of fire-shins, or 
tadeaux, which were likewise consumed without prouuciiig 
anv eSecL 

§ XXI. Tlie works for the security of the hospital and 
the stores, on die island of Orleans, beini; finisheil, the 
British forces crossed the nordi channel in boats; and, 
landing under cover of two sloops, cncimned (ui the side 
of die river of Montmorenci, winch divided them from (he 
left of the enemy. Next morning a company of rangers, 
posted in a wood to cover some tvorkmen, were attacked 
ny the French Indians, and totally defeated; howmor, the 
nearest troops advancing, repulsed the Indians in their 
turn with considerable loss. The reasons tliat induced 
General Wolfe to choose this situadon by the falls of 
Montmorenci, in which he was divided from Quebec by 
this, and another river called St. Charles, he explained hi 
a letter to the secretary of state. He observed, that die 
ground which he had chosen was high, and in some 
measure commanded the opposite side on which the 
enemy was posted ; that there vvas a ford below the fiiUs, 
passable in every tide for some hours at the latter part of 
the ebb and beginning of the flood ; and he hoped that 
means might be found of passing the river higher up, so 
as to fight the Marquis de Montcalm upon less disadvan- 
tageous terms than tliose of directly attacking his intrmich- 
ments. Accordingly, in reconnoitring the river MonUno- 
renci, a ford was discovered about three miles above; but 
the opposite banks, which were naturally steep and covered 
ivith woods, the enemy had intrenched in such a manner, 
as to render it almost inaccessible. The escort was twice 
attacked by the Indians, who were as often repulsed ; but 
these rencounters cost the English about forty men killed 
and wounded, including some ofiicers. Some shrewd ob- 
jections might be started to the general's choice of ground 
on this occasion. lie could not act at all without passing 
the river Montmorenci at a very great disadvantage, and 
attacking an enemy superior to himself in number, secured 
by redoubts and intrencbments. Had he even, by dint of 
extraordinary valour, driven them from these strong posts, 
the success must have cost him a great number of onicers 
and men : and the enemy might have retreated behind the 
river St. Charles, which ne idso must have passed under 
the same disadvantages, before he could begin bis opera- 
tions against the city of Quebec. Had his good fortune 
enabled him to surmount all these difficulties, and after 
all to defeat the enemy in a pitched battle, the garrison of 
Quebec might have been reinforced by the wreck of their 
army ; and he could not, with any probability of success, 
have undertaken the siege of an extensive fortified place, 
which he had not troops sufficient to invest, and whose 
garrison would have been nearly equal in number to the 
sum total of the troops he commanded. At any rate, the 
chanite of a fair engagement in the open field was what he 
had little reason to expect in tliat-situntion, from the known 
experience, and the apparent conduct, of the French gene- 
ral. Hiese objections appeared so obvious and important, 
diat General Wolfe would not determine to ri.sk an attack 
until he had surveyed the upper part of the river St law- 
lence, in hopes of'finding some place more fiivoundile for 
a descent. 

§ XXII. On the eighteentli day of July, the admiral, at 
his request, sent two ships of war, two armed sloops, and 
some transports with troops on board, up the river ; and 
diey passed the city of Quebec, without tiaving sustained 
any damage. The general, being on board of this litde 
armament, carefully observed the banks on the side of the 

. m Tlw followiDS nneedote » so rannrkablei ami teods sn much to the 
boiionr of (lie Oiiliah solilio^r, iliat we insertit wiUiout fear of Uw reader*! 
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enemy, which ivete extremely difficult from tlw luiure of 
the grouiid ; and tliise ditiicuhivs were tedeublc'l liy die 
foresight and precaution of the French conutuudir. 
Though a desctmt seemed inipiacdeiMe Utweeu the niy 
and Ca|ic Rouge, where it was intended ; tieiural Wolfe, 
in order to divide die enemy’s force, and procure mielli- 
gcnce, ordered a deuchnieiil, under the command of Colo- 
nel Carlton, to Lmd higher up, at the Puini au Tremble, 
to whicli place he was inibrmeti a great number of the in- 
liabitants of Quebec had redred with their most valuable 
efiects. Tills sm-ice was performed widi little lo-s ; and 
some prisoners were brought away, but no magazine was 
discovert. The general, thus disap|ioimed in his expec- 
tation, returned to Montmorenci, where Brigadier Towiis- 
hend had, liy maintaining a superior fire across dial river, 

E revented the enemy from erecting a battery, which would 
ave commanded the English camp ; and now he resolved 
to iiltack them, thougli (losted to great advaiiugc, and 
eve^ where pie|iared to gi\e him a warm reception, llis 
design was, fust to reduce a detacht^ redoubt, close to the 
waters edge, seemiiiglv situated without guii-^liot of the 
intrenchment on the hill. Should this fortification be sup- 
ported by die enemy, he foresaw that he should be able to 
bring on a general engagement : on the conlrarv, sliould 
they remain tame spectators of its reduction, he could 
afterwards examine their situation at leisure, and deter- 
mine the place at which they could he most easily 
attacked. Preparations were accordingly made for storm- 
ing the redoubt. On the last day of July, in the forenoon, 
art of Brigadier Monckton's brigade was embarked in die 
oats of the fieet, to be transported from the point of 
Levi. The two brigades, commanded by the Brigadiers 
Townshend and Murray, were drawn out, in order to pass 
the ford when it should be necessary. To iacilitaie their 
passage, the admiral had stationed the Centurion ship of 
war in the channel, to check the fire of the lower>battery, 
by xvhich the ford was commanded : a numerous train of 
artillery was placed upon the eminence, to batter and en- 
filade the left of die enemy’s intrenchment; and two fLit> 
bottomed armed vessels, prepared for the purpose, were 
run aground near the redoubt, to fiivour the descent of the 
forces. Tlie manifest confusion produced among die 
French by these previous measures, and by tlie fire of the 
Centurion, which was well directed and sustained, deter- 
mined Mr. Wolfe to storm this intrenchment without fur- 
ther delay. Orders were issued that die three brigadicni 
should put their troops in motion at a certain signal, 
whidi was accordingly made at a proper time of die tide. 
Many of the boats from Point Levi ran aground upon a 
ledge that runs off a considerable distance from the snore ; 
and this accident occasioned a disorder, by which so mucli 
time xvas lost, that the general was obliged ut stop the 
march of Bri^dier Townsheml’s corps, which he per- 
ceived to be in motion. In the meantime, the boats 
were floated, and ranged in proper order, though exposed 
to a severe fire of shot and shells ; and the general in per- 
son sounding the shore, pointed out the place where die 
troops might disembark with the least difficulty. Thirteen 
companies of grenadiers, and two hundred men of the se- 
cond American Inttalion, were the first who landed. Tliey 
had received orders to form in four distinct bodies, anil 
begin die attack, supported by the corps of Brigadier 
Moncktoii, os soon as the other troops should have iiassed 
the ford, and be near enough to contribute to their assist- 
ance. These instructions, however, were entirely neglected. 
%fore M. Moncklon had landed, and while Brigadier 
Townshend xvas on his march at a considerable distance, 
the grenadiers, xvithout waiting to lie drawn up in a regu- 
lar form, impetuously rushed towards the enemy’s intrench- 
ments in the utmost disorder. Their courage served only 
to increase their misfortune. The first fire they receivecl 
did such execution among them, that they xvere obliged to 
shelter tbemselxres under the redoubt which the French had 
abandoned at their approach. In this uncomfortable situ- 
ation they remained some time,' unable to form under so 
hot a fire, notwithstanding the utmost efforts of many gal- 
lant officers, who lavishly exposed and even lost their lives, 
in the honourable discharge of their duty.'” Tlic general, 

fiiMpprolalioD : Capluin Ochlerlaiqr anil Ensicn Peyton hcloniieil 

to tlw legimcnt of BrisadicpOenenil Manrklon. 'Ibcj wen nearly ol nn 
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seeing all their endeavours abortive, ordered them to 
relreat, and form behind Rlonckton’s brigade, wliich was 
by this time landed, and drawn up on the beach in order. 
Ihey accordingly retired in confusion, leaving a consider- 
able number lying on the field, to the barbarity of the 
Indian savages, wlio massacied the living, and scalped the 
bead, even in the sight of their indignant companions. 
Ibis unhappy accident occasioned a new delay, and the 
day was aheady far advanced. The wind began to blow 
witli uncommon violence, and the tide to make ; so that in 
case of a second repulse, the retieat of Brigadier Towns- 
might liave been rendered hazardous and uncertain ; 
Mr. \\ olfe, therefore, thought proper to desist, and returned 
without further molestation to the other side of the river 
Montmorenci. The admiral ordered the two vessels winch 
were a-ground to be set on fire, that they might not fall 
into the hands of the enemy. The advantages that favour- 
ed an attack in this part, consisted of' the following par- 
ticulars : All the artillery could be used with good effect: 
all tlie troops could act at once; and in case of a mis- 
carriage, the retreat uas secure and open, at least for a 
certain time of the tide. These, however, seemed to be 
overbalanced by other considerations. The enemy were 
posted on a commanding eminence ; the beach was cover- 
ed with oeep mud, slippery, and broken into holes and 
gullies ; the hill was steep, and in some places impracti- 
cable; the enemy were numerous, and poured in a very 
severe fire from their intienchments. Had the attack suc- 
ceeded, the loss of the English must have been very heavy 
and that of the French inconsiderable, because the nei'di- 
bouring woods aflbided them immediate shelter. FinaHy 
the liver St. Cliarles still remained to be passed, before the 
town could be invested. 

§ XXIII. Immediately after this mortifying check, in 
which above five hundred men, and many brave officers, 
were lost, the general detached Brigadier Murray, with 
twelve hundred men, in transports, above the town, to co- 
operate with Rear-Admiral Holmes, whom the admtral had 
sent up with some force against the Fiench shipping, which 
he hoped to destroy. The brigadier uas likewise instruct- 
ed to seize every opiiortuiiity of fighting the enemy’s 
detachments, and even provoking them to battle. In 
pursuance of these directions, he twice attempted to land 
on the north shore; but these attempts were unsuccessful. 


Tlie third effort was more fortunate. He made a sudden 
descent at Chambaud, and burned a considerable maga- 
zine, filled ivith arms, clothing, provision, and ammunition. 
The enemy’s ships being secured in such a manner as not 
to be approached, and nothing else occurring that required 
the brigadier’s longer stay, he returned to the camp, with 
intelligence obtained from his prisoners, tliat the fort of 
Niagara was taken, Crown-Poiiifabandoned, and General 
Amheist employed in making prepaiations to attack the 
coips at the Isle aux Nois, commanded by M. Burlc- 
maque. The disaster at the falls of Montmorenci, made 
a deep impression on the mind of General Wolfe, whose 
spirit was too gieat to brook the most distant prospect of 
censure or disgrace. He knevv the character of the Eng- 
lish people — rash, impatient, and capricious ; elevated to 
exultation by the least gleam of success, dejected even to 
despondency by the most inconsiderable frown of adverse 
fortune; sanguine, even to childish hyperbole, in applaud- 
ing those servants of the public who have prospered in 
their undertakings; clamorous to a degree of persecution, 
against thosewho have miscarried in their endeavours, with- 
out any investigation of merit, without any consideration 
of circumstances. A keen sense of tliese vexatious pecu- 
liarities conspiring with the shame of disappointment, and 
eager desire of retrieving the laurel that he might by some 
be supposed to have lost at the falls of Montmorenci, 
and the despair of finding such an occasion, excited an 
internal agitation, which visibly affected his external frame, 
and disordered Ins whole constitution, which was naturally 
delicate and tender. Among those who shared his con- 
fidence, be was often seen to sigh ; he was often heard to 
complain ; and even in the transports of his chagrin de- 
clare, that he would never return without success, to be 
exposed, as other unfortunate commanders had been, to 
the censure and reproach of an ignorant and ungrateful po- 
pulace. This tumult of the mind, added to the fatigues 
of the body he had undergone, produced a fever and dy- 
sentery, by which, for some time, he was totally disabled. 

§ XXIV. Before he recovered any degree of stiength, 
he desired the general officers to consult together for the 
public utility. It was their opinion that the points of Levi 
and Orleans being left in a proper state of defence, the rest 
of the troops should be conveyed up the river, with a view 
to draw the enemy from their present situation, and bring 
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fklfSS ^ if savage filed in his turn, and wounded the ensicn m fh 
shoulder, then, nishni" upon him, thiust his bayonet through Ins bodj 
lie repeated the blow, which Mr. Peyton attemptintj to parry, recene 


another wound m his left hand ; nevertheless he seized the Indian’s musket 
with the same hand, pulled him forwards, and with his right drawin" a 
daggei which tning b> hisaide. plunged it in tlie barbarian’s side. A \io 
Jem sirnggle < nsued, hut at lenctli Mr Pejton was uppermost . anti, wnli 
repeated strokes ot his dagger, killed ins antagonist otitnghr Here he was 
seize*! with an nnaccoumable emotion ot ciiiiosity, to know whether or 
not his shot had taken place on the body ot the Indian • he accordingly 
iiiriie<l him up ; and, stiipping off his blanket, perceived that the hall had 
penetrated quite through the cavity of the breast. Having thus obtained 
a <lertr-bou"ht \ jctor> , he started upon one leg, and saw Captain Ocliter- 
Jony standing at the distance of sixty yanls, close by the enemy’s breast- 
work, with the Fnnth soldier attending him Mr. Peyton then called 
aioutl — “ C.iptain Hchterlony , I am glad to see yon hav e at last got undei 
P’ Jiewaie of that villain, who is more barbarous than the savages. 
<»od bliss >on, my dear raptain ’ T see a party of Indians (oming tins 
way, and expect to be murdered immediately.’^ A number ot those bai- 
harians had toi some tune been employed on the left, in scalping and 
pillaging the dying and tlie dead that were left upon the field of battle 
and above thirty ot them were m full march to destroy Mr. Peyton 'I Ins 
gentlemen knew he had no mercy to expect : for, should Ins lite be spared 
foi the present, they would have afterwaids insisted upon sacrificin'' him 
to the manes ot their brethren whom he had slain; and in that case he 
woul«j have been put to death l>> the most excruciating tortuies. Full of 
this idea, he snatched up his musket , and, notwithstanding his broken leg 
ran about foity yards without halting; feeling himself now totally dis- 
abled, and incapable of proceeding one step turlher, lie loaded Ins piece 
and piesented it to the two foremost Indians, who stood aloof, waitin" to 
lie joined by their fellows ; while the Fiench, from their breast-works, kept 
lip a continual fire of cannon and small arms upon tins poor, solitai v 
maimed gentteman. In tln> uncomfortable situation lie stood, when he 
discerned at a distance a Inghlan*! officer, with a partv of his men, skirting 
the plain towards the field of battle. He forthwith waved Ins hanti m 
signal ot distress, and being perceived by the officer, he detached three of 
Ins men to his assistance Jhese brave fellows hastened to him thron"h 
the midst of a terrible fire, and one nt them bore him off on Ins shoulders 
Jhe highland officei was Captain Macdonald, of Colonel Fra/er’s hat 
(ahon, who, understanding that a young gentleman, Ins kinsman, had 
drnuped on the field ot battle, had put himself at the head ot thi'> partv 
with winch he penetiated to the middle of the field, drove a consiilerahle 
niimher of the 1 rench and Indians before him, and finding Ins lelation 
still un'icalped, earned him off inlnnmph. Pooi Captain Ochterlony w,is 
conveyed to Quebec, where, m a few days, he died of Ins wounds. After 
the reduction nt that place, the French surgeons vvho attended Inin dedaicd 
that m all prohahiiitv he wouhl have recoveied ot the two shots he h.td rel 
ceived m Ins breast, bad he not been mortally wounded in tlie belly by the 
Indian s scalping tmife. 

As this very remarkatde scene was acted in sight of both armies, General 
lownshend, in the sequel, expostulated with the French officers upon the 
inhumanity of keeping up such a severe fire against two wounded gentle- 
men vvho were disableil, and destitute of all liope of escaping. They an- 
svvered. that the fire was not made by the regulars, but l)y the Canadians 
and savages, whom it was not in the power ot discipline to restrain. 
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them, if possible, to an engagement. Tliis measure, how- 
ever, was not adopted, until tlie general and admiral had 
leconnoitred the town of Quebec, with a view to a general 
assault ; and concluded, from their own observations, re- 
inforced by the opinion of the chief engineer, who was 
perfectly well acquainted with the interiors of the place, 
that such an attack could not be liazarded with any pros- 
pect of success. The ships of war, indeed, might have 
silenced the batteries of the loiver town, but they could 
not affect the upper woiks, from which they must have 
sustained considerable damage. When we consider the 
situation of this place, and the fortifications with which it 
was secuied; the natural strength of the country; the 
great number of floating batteries they had provided for 
the defence of the river ; the skill, valour, superior force, 
and uncommon vigilance of the enemy ; their numeious 
bodies of savages continually hovering about the posts of 
the English, to surprise parties and harass detachments ; 
we must own that there was such a combination of diffi- 
culties as might have discouraged and jierplexed the most 
resolute and intelligent commander. 

§ XXV. In consequence of the resolution taken to quit 
the camp at Montmorenci, the troops and artillery were re- 
embarked and landed at Point Levi : they afterwards passed 
up tlie river in transports; while Admiral Holmes made a 
movement with his ships, to amuse the enemy posted on 
the north shore : and the men being much crowded on 
hoard, the general ordeied one half of them to be landed 
for refreshment on the other side of the river. As no pos- 
sibility appeared of annoying the enemy above the town, 
the scheme of operations was totally changed. A plan was 
formed for conveying the troops further down in boats, and 
landing them in the night within a league of Cape Dia- 
mond, in hopes of ascending the heights of Abraham, 
which rise abruptly with a steep ascent from the banks of 
the river, that tliey might take possession of the ground at 
the back of the city, where it was hut indifferently forti- 
fied. Tlie dangers and difficulties attending the execution 
of this design were so peculiarly discouraging, that one 
would imagine it could not have been embraced, but by a 
spirit of enterprise that bordered on desperation. The 
stream was rajiid ; tlie shore shelving ; the hank of the 
rivei lined with sentinels ; the landing place so narrow as 
to be easily missed m the daik; and the ground so diffi- 
cult as hardly to be surmounted in the day-time, bad no 
opposition been expected. If the enemy had received tlie 
least intimation fiom spy or deserter, or even suspected 
the scheme; had the embarkation been disordered in con- 
sequence of the darkness of the night, the rapidity of the 
river, or the shelving nature of the north shore, near which 
they were obliged to row ; had one sentinel been alarmed, 
or the landing place much mistaken ; the heights of Abra- 
ham must have been instantly secured by such a force as 
would have rendered the undertaking abortive; con- 
fusion u ould necessarily have ensued in the dark ; and 
this would have naturally produced a panic, which might 
have proved fatal to the greater part of the detachment. 
These objections could not escape the penetration of the 
gallant Wolfe, wlio nevertheless adopted the plan without 
hesitation, and eteii executed it in person; though at that 
time labouring under a severe dysentery and fever, which 
had exhausted his constitution, and reduced him almost to 
an extiemity of weakness. The previous steps being taken, 
and the time fixed for this hazardous attempt, Admiral 

n How far tlie success of this attempt depended upon accident, may be 
conceived from the following; particulars — In the twiUsht two Dench 
deseiters were earned on board a ship of war, commanded by Captain 
Smith, and lyinp: at anchor near the north shore, lliey told him that the 
irarnson of Quebec expected that niaht to receive a convoy of proMstons, 
senldown the river m boats from the detachment above, commanded by 
hi de BougamviUe. 1 hese deserters standm? upon deck, and perceiving 
tlic English boats with the troops gliding dou n tlie river in the dark, began 
to shout and make a noise, declaring thev were part of the expected convoy. 
Captain Smith, who was ignorant ot General Wolfe’s design, believing 
thtir afhimation, had actually given orders to point the guns at the Brit- 
ish troops. when the general perceiving a commotion on board, rowed 
along-side in person, and prevented the <lischarge, which would have alarm- 
ed tlie town, and entirely frustrated the attempt. 

The Irencli had posted sentries along shore, to challenge boats and 
vessels, and give the alarm occasional^ • * firatboat that contained the 
English tioops being questioned accoidinglj, a captain of Imsers regi- 
ment, who had sened in Holland, and vilio was pertectly well ncquamted 
with the Erentli language and customs, answered without hesitation to 
Qut winch is their challenging word, Xa Irancc: nor was be at a 
loas to answci the second qiuestion, wiutli was nmcli more particular and 
dilhciilt ^Vhen the sentinel ilemanded tXtpiehcgxmcTit ^ to wlntiegiment ^ 
the captain reiilied, de la Reine • which lie knew , b> accident, to be cue of 


Holmes moved with his squadron further u|i the river, 
about three leagues above the place appointed for tlie dib- 
embarkation, that he might deceive the enemy, and anntbe 
M. de Bougainville, whom Montcalm had detached with 
fifteen bundled men to watch the motions of that squadioii : 
but the English admiral was directed to sail down the 
river in the night, so as to protect the landing of the forces ; 
and these orders he punctually fulfilled. On the twelltli 
day of September, an hour after midnight, the first embark- 
ation, consisting of four complete regiments, the light in- 
fantry, commanded by Colonel Howe, a detachment of 
highlanders, and the American grenadiers, was made in 
flat-bottomed boats, under the immediate command of the 
Brigadiers Monckton and Murray ; though General Wolfe 
accompanied them in person, and was among the fiist wlio 
landed ; and tliey began to fall down with the tide, to the 
intended place of disembarkation ; rowing close to the 
north shore, in order to find it the more easily. W ithout 
any disorder the boats glided gently along; hut by the 
rapidity of the tide, and the darkness of the night, the 
boats overshot the mark, and the troops landed a little be- 
low the place at which the disembaikation was intended." 
As the troops landed, the boats were sent back for the se- 
cond embarkation, which was superintended by Brigadier 
Townsliend. In the meantime, Colonel Howe, with the 
light infantry and the highlanders, ascended the woody pre- 
cipices with admirable courage and activity ; and dislodg- 
ed a sergeant’s guard, which defended a small intrenched 
narrow path, by which alone the rest of the forces could 
reach the summit. Then they mounted without further 
molestation from the enemy, and the general drew them 
up in order as they arrived. Monsieur de Montcalm no 
sooner understood that the English had gained tlie heights 
of Abraham, which in a manner commanded the town on 
its weakest part, than he resolved to hazard a battle ; and 
began his march without delay, after havmg collected his 
whole force from the side of Beauport. 

§ XXVI. General Wolfe, perceiving the enemy crossing 
the river St. Charles, began to form his own line, which 
consisted of six battalions, and the Louisbourg grenadiers ; 
the light commanded by Brigadier Monckton, and the 
left by Brigadier Murray ; to the rear of the left, Colonel 
Ilowe was posted with his light infantry, just returned 
from a four-gun battery, wliich they had taken without op- 
position. M. de Montcalm advancing in such a manner 
as to show his intention was to flank the left of the Eng- 
lish, Brigadier Townshend was sent thither witli the 
regiment of Amherst, which he formed en potence, present- 
ing a double front to the enemy : he was afterwards rein- 
forced by two battalions ; and the reserve consisted of one 
regiment drawn up in eight sub-divisions, with large inter- 
vals. The right of the enemy was composed of half the 
colony troops, two battalions, and a body of Canadians and 
savages : their centre consisted of a column formed by two 
other regular battalions ; and on the left, one battalion, 
with the remainder of the colony troops, was posted : the 
bushes and corn-fields in their front were lined with fifteen 
hundred of their best marksmen, who kept up an irregular 
galling fire, which proved fatal to many brave officers, thus 
singled out for destruction. This fire, indeed, was in some 
measure checked by the advanced posts of the British line, 
who piqueered with the enemy for some hours before the 
battle began. Both armies were destitute of artillery, ex- 
ceiit two small pieces on the side of the French, and a 

those that composed the body comtimnded by Boujramv ille. 'I'hc soldiei 
took It lor granted this was the expected convoy , and saying, jj/rwe, allou- 
ed all the boats to pass without turther question. In the same manner the 
other sentries were deceived , tliongli one, more wary than the rest, came 
lunning down to the water’s edge, and called, “ Pourqmu cft cc gitc tons 
ne paries pint /taut / Why (lont>ouspeak with an audible voice ' io (his 
inteirogation, which implied doubt, the captain answered with admirable 
presence ot mind, in a soft tone of v oice, “ Tat tot ' stoiif serons cntcnducx ' 
IIusU' we sjhall he overheard and discovered*” Ihus cautioned, tlie 
sentry retired w ithout further alleication. "he midshipman who piloted 
(he lirst boat passing by the Jandinff*place m the dark, the same captain, 
who knew it from his having been posted formerly with Ins conipany on 
the other side ot the iivcr, insisted upon the pilot’s being mistaken ; and 
commanded the rowers to put ashore m the proper place, or at least veiy 

Wheii General Wolfe landed, and saw the difficulty of ascending the 
precipice, he said to the same ofiicei , in a familial strain, ** I ilon’t believ e 
(here is any possibilitv ot gethng up , tuit >ou must do joiir endeavour. 
Ihe nanow path th.it'slanted up the lull fiom the lamling place the enemy 
had liroken up, and rendered impassableby cioss ditches, besides the in- 
trcnchments at the top ; in evei> other part the lull was so steep and dan- 
gerous, that the sohhei's weto obliced to pull themselves up the roots 
and bouglis oftucs growing on both Sides ot the path. 
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sin<;le gun which the English seamen made sliift to draw 
up from the landing place. This was very well sen’ed, and 
galled their column severely. At length, about nine in the 
morning, the enemy advanced to the charge with great 
order and vivacity, though their fire was irregular and in- 
effectual. On the contrary, the British forces reserved their 
shot until the French had approached within forty yards 
of their line ; then they poured in a terrible dischai^e ; 
and continued the fire with such deliberation and spirit, 
as could not fail to produce a very considerable effect. 
General Wolfe was stationed on the right, at the head of 
Bragg’s regiment and the Louisbourg grenadiers, wheie 
tlie attack was most warm. As he stood conspicuous in 
the fiont of the line, he had been aimed at by the enemy’s 
marksmen, and received a shot in the wrist, which however 
did not oblige him to quit the field. Having wrapped a 
handkerchief round his hand, he continued giving orders 
without the least emotion ; and advanced at the head of 
the grenadiers, with their bayonets fixed : when another 
ball unfortunately pierced the breast of this young heio," 
who fell in the arms of victory, just as the enemy gave way. 
At this very instant, every separate regiment of the British 
army seemed to exert itself for the honour of its own pecu- 
liar character. While the right pressed on with their 
bayonets. Brigadier Murray briskly advanced with the 
troops under his command, and soon broke the centre of 
the enemy ; then the highlanders, drawing their broad 
swords, fell in among them with irresistible impetuosity', 
and drove them with great slaughter into the town, and the 
works they liad raised at the bridge of the river St. Charles. 
On the left and rear of the English, the action was not so 
violent. Some of the light infantry had thrown themselves 
into houses; where, being attacked, tliey defended them- 
selves with great courage and resolution. Colonel Howe 
having taken postwithtwo companies behmd a small copse, 
sallied out frequently on the flanks of the enemy, during 
this attack, and often drove them into heaps ; while 
Biigadier Townshend advanced platoons against their 
front ; so that the right wing of the French were totally pre- 
vented from executing their first intention. The brigadier 
himself remained with Amherst’s regiment, to support this 
disposition, and to overawe a body of savages posted op- 
posite to the light infantry, waiting for an opportunity to 
fall upon the British armv. General Wolfe being slam, 
and at the same time Mr. &Ionckton dangerously wounded 
at the head of Lascelles’ regiment, where he distinguished 
himself with remarkable gallantry, the command devolved 
on Brigadier Townshend, who hastened to the centre ; and 
finding the troops disordered in the pursuit, formed them 
again with all possible expedition. This necessary task 
was scarcely performed, when M. de Bougainville, with a 
body of two thousand fresh men, appeared in the rear of 
the English. He had begun his march from Cape Rouge, 
as soon as he received intelligence that the British troops 
had gained the heights of Abraham, but did not come up 
in time to have any share in the battle. Mr. 'Townshend 
immediatelv ordered two battalions, with two pieces of ar- 
tillery, to advance against this officer ; who retired, at their 
approach, among woods and swamps, where General 
Toivnshend very wisely declined hazarding a precarious 
attack. He had already obtained a complete victory, taken 
a great number of French officers, and was possessed of a 
very advantageous situation, which it would have been im- 
prudent to forego. The Fiench general, M. de Montcalm, 
was mortally wounded in the battle, and conveyed into 
Quebec ; from whence, before he died, he wrote a letter to 
General Townshend, recommending'the prisoners to that 
generous humanity by which the British nation is distin- 
guished. His second in command was left wounded on 
the field ; and next day expired on board an English ship, 
to wliich lie had been conveyed. About one thousand of 
the enemy were made prisoners, including a great number 
of officers ; and about five hundred were slain on the field 
of battle. The wreck of their army, after they had reinforced 
the garrison of Quebec, retired to Point-au-Tremble ; from 
whence they proceeded to Jacques Quatiers, where they 

o Wlien tlie fatal ball took place. General Wolfe, finding himself unable 
to st<tn(l, leaned upon the shoulder of a lieutenant, uho satdnun for that 
imrpose. Ibis nfhcT, seeiin: the IVench line uay, extlaiined. “ 'J hey 
run ' they run “ Who run crieil the trallant Wolfe, v ilh great 


remained intrenched until they were compelled by the 
severity of the weather to make the best of their way to 
Trois Rivieres and Montreal. This impoitant victory was 
obtained at the expense of fifty men killed, including nine 
officers; and of about five hundred men wounded; but 
the death of General Wolfe was a national loss, iinnersally 
lamented. He inherited from nature an animating fen our 
of sentiment, an intuitive perception, an extensive capacity, 
and a passion for glory, which stimulated him to acquire 
every species of military knowledge that study could com- 
prehend, that actual seivice could illustrate and confirm. 
Tins noble warmth of disposition seldom fails to call forth 
and unfold the liberal virtues of the soul. Brave above all 
estimation of danger, be was also generous, gentle, com- 
placent, and humane ; the pattern of the officer, the dar- 
ling of the soldier: there was a sublimity in his genius 
which soared above the pitch of ordinary minds ; and had 
his faculties been exercised to their full extent by oppor- 
tunity and action, had his judgment been fully matureil by 
age and experience, he would without doubt have rivalled 
in leiiutation the most celebrated captains of antiquity. 

§ XXVII. Immediately after tbe battle of Quebec, Ad- 
miral Saunders, who, together with his subordinates Du- 
rell and Holmes, had all along co-operated heartily with 
the land forces for the advantage of the service, sent up all 
ihe boats of the fleet with artillery and ammunition ; and 
on the seventeenth day of the month sailed up, with all the 
ships of war, in a disposition to attack the lower town, 
while the upper part should be assaulted by General 
Townshend. This gentleman had employed the time fiom 
the day of action in securing the camp with redoubts, in 
forming a military road for the cannon, in drawing up the 
artillery, preparing batteries, and cutting off the enemy’s 
communication with the country. On the seventeenth, be- 
fore any battery could be finished, a flag of truce was sent 
from the town with proposals of capitulation; which, being 
matuiely consideiea by the general and admiral, were ac- 
cepted, and signed at eight next morning. ’Fhcy granted 
the more favourable terms, as the enemy continued to as- 
semble in the rear of the British army ; as the season was 
become wet, stormy, and cold, threatening the troops with 
sickness, and the fleet with accident, and as a consider- 
able advantage would result from taking possession of the 
town while the walls were in a state of defence. What 
rendered the capitulation still more fortunate lor the British 
general was, the information he afterwards received from 
deserters that the enemy had rallied, and were reinforced 
behind Cape Rouge, under the command of M. de Levy, 
arrived from Montreal for that purpose, with two regular 
battalions; and that M. de Bougainville, at the head of eight 
hundred men, with a convoy of provisions, was actually on 
his march to throw himself into the town on the eighteenth, 
that very morning on which it was surrendered. 'The place 
w.as not then completely invested, as the enemy had broke 
the bridge of boats, and posted detachments in very stiong 
works on the other side of the river St. Charles. The capi- 
tulation was no sooner ratified, than the British forces 
took possession of Quebec on the land side; and guards 
were posted in different parts of the town, to preserve 
order and discipline : at the same time Captain Palhser, 
with a body of seamen, entered the lower town, and took 
the same precautions. Next day about a thousand pri- 
soners embarked on boaid transports, which proceeded to 
France with the first opportunity. Meanwhile the inhabit- 
ants of the country came in great numbers, to deliver up 
their arms, and take the oath of fidelity to the Englisn 
government. The death of Montcalm, which was indeed 
an ireparable loss to France, in all probability overwhelmed 
the enemy with consternation, and confounded .all their 
councils ; otherwise we cannot account for the tame sur- 
render of Quebec to a handful of troops, even after the 
victory they had obtained : for although the place was not 
regularly fortified on the land side, and most of the houses 
were in ruins, their walls and parapets had not yet sus- 
tained the least damage; the besiegeis were hardly sufficient 
to complete the investiture ; a fresh army was assembled 

pacerness. "When the lieutenant replied, “The French.” — “What’ rsaid 
ho do the cowanls run already ^ linn 1 die happN ” bo Sd\in", the ylo- 
nous youth expired 
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in the neighbourhood, with which their communication 
continued open ; the season was so far advanced, that the 
British foices in a little time must have been forced to 
desist by the seventy of the weather, and even retire with 
their fleet before the approach of winter, which never fails 
to freeze up the river St. Lawrence. 

§ XXVIII. Immediately after the action at the falls of 
Montmorenci, General Wolfe had despatched an officer to 
England, with a detail of that disaster, written with such 
elegance and accuracy, as would not have disgraced the 
pen of a Caisar. Though the public acquiesced in Ins 
conduct, they were exceedingly mortified at his miscar- 
riage; and this mortification was the greater, as he seemed 
to despair of being able to strike any other stroke of im- 
portance for the accomplishment of their hope, which had 
aspired at the absolute conquest of Canada. Tlie first 
transports of their chagrin wcie not yet subsided, when 
Colonel Hale arrived in the ship Alcide, with an account 
of the victory and surrender of Quebec; which was imme- 
diately communicated to the people in an extraordinary 
gazette. The joy which this excited among the populace, 
rose in proportion to the despondence winch tlie former 
had produced : all was rapture and not; all was triumph 
and exultation, mingled with the praise of the all-accom- 
plished Wolfe, which they exalted even to a ridiculous 
de'Mce of hyperbole. The king expressed his satisfaction 
by^coiiferrihg the honour of knighthood upon Captain 
Douglas, whose ship brought the first tidings of this suc- 
cess;^ and gratified him and Colonel Hale with consider- 
able presents. A day of solemn thanksgiving was ap- 
pointed by proclamation through all the dominions of 
Great Britain. The city of London, the universities, and 
many other corporations of the kingdom, presented con- 
gratulatory addresses to his majesty. The jiarliament was 
no sooner assembled than the secretary of state, in the 
House of Commons, expatiated upon the successes of the 
campaign, the tianscendent merit of the deceased general, 
the conduct and courage of the admirals and officers who 
assisted in the conquest of Quebec. In consequence of 
this harangue, and the motion by winch it was succeeded, 
the House unanimously resolved to present an address, 
desiring his majesty would order a monument to bo erected 
in Westminster-abbey to the memory of Major-General 
Wolfe: at the same'time they passed another resolution, 
that the thanks of the House should be given to the sur- 
viving generals and admirals employed in the glorious and 
successful expedition to Quebec. Testimonies of this 
kind, while they reflect honour ujion the character of the 
nation, never f.iil to animate individuals to a spirited ex- 
ertion of their talents in the service of the |)ublic. The 
peojile of England were so elevated by the astonishing 
success of this campaign, which was also piosperous on 
the continent of Europe, that, far from expressing the 
least sense of the enormous burdens which they bore, they, 
with a spirit peculiar to the British nation, voluntarily 
raised laige contributions, to purchase warm jackets, stock- 
ings, shoes, coals, and blankets for the soldicis, who were 
exposed to the rigours of an inclement sky in Germany 
and America. But they displaced a more noble proof of un- 
restrained benevolence, extended even to foes. The Frencli 
ministry, straitened in their finances, which were found 
scarcely sufficient to mamlain the war, had sacrificed their 
duty to their king, and every sentiment of comjiassion for 
his unhajipy subjects, to a thirst of vengeance, and san- 
guinary views of ambition. They had withdrawn the 
usual allowance from their subjects who were detained 
prisoners in England ; and those wretched creatures, 
amounting in number to near twenty thousand, were left 
to the meicy of those enemies whom their sovereign had 
taken such pains to exasperate. The allowance with which 
they were indulged by the British government effectually 
secured them from the horrors of famine ; but still they 
remained destitute of other conveniences, and particularly 
exposed to the miseries of cold and nakedness. The 
generous English beheld these forlorn captives with senti- 
ments of sympathy and compassion ; they considered them 
as their fellow-creatures and brethren in humanity, and 
forgot their country while they beheld their distress. A 
considerable subscription was raised in their behalf ; and 
in a few weeks they were comjiletely clothed by the chanty 
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of their British benefactors. This beneficent exertion was 
certainly one of the noblest triumphs of the human mind, 
which even the most inveterate enemies of Great Britain 
cannot but legard with leverence and admiration.— The 
city of Quebel; being reduced, together with great part 
of the circumjacent country, Brigadier Townshend, who 
had accepted his commission with the exjiress jiroviso that 
he should return to England at the end of the campaign, 
left a garrison of five thousand effective men, victualled 
fiom the fleet, under the command of Brigadier Murray ; 
and, embarking with Admiral Saunders, arrived in Great 
Britain about the beginning of winter. As for Brigadier 
Monckton, he was conveyed to New York, where he 
happily recovered of his wound. 


CHAP. XII. 

5 I. Siese of Madrid. ^ IT. Col. Torde defeats the Marquis de Couflaus 
near Colapool. Capt. Knox takes lUjainundrv and Naiispore. $111. 
Col. I'orde lakes Masulipatam. $ IV. burat taken by tlie iMiijlish. 6 V. 
Unsuccessful attack upon \V andcwasli. 5 VI. Atlm. Pococke deteaN 
Mons. d’ApclK-. $ VIK llostjhties ot the Dutch on the rtverot Denpal. 

$ VIII. Col. Coole takes Wandeuash. $ IX. Defeats Genejal Lallv. 

$ X. And conmiejs the proMnee ot Arcot. i XI. State ot tlie^ belli- 
gerent povvers in llurotii. $ XII. 1 lanckfort sei/etl b^ the Irciuli, 
$XIII. Progressol the hereditary Prince ot PrnnsvMek. iXlV. Pniue 
rerdin.iml attacks the 1 lenih at Uerpen. $ XV. 1 he llntish ministiy 
appoint an inspector pintial of the torape. $ XVI. Priiue rerdinaiul 
retreats betore the 1 rench army . $ XVII. Aniintisity between tiu ptne- 
ral ot the allied army and ilie eommaniler of the British lorccs. 5 X V U I. 
'Ihe Prench encamp at Mimleii. $ XIX. Ami aie deteated l>\ tlie allu^. 

$ XX. Duke ell Bnsac routed by the hereililar> Prince of Brunswuk, 

$ X.VI. (ien. Imboll takes Munstei fioin tlie Prench. $ XXII, ^Vllo 
retreat before Prime rerdmand. $ XX 1 11. I be hereditarv prince beats 
up the Duke ot Wirtcmberg’s quarters at Pulda. $ XM V. A borly of 
Prussians make an incursion into Poland. $ XXV. Pi inie Henry pene- 
trates into Bohemia. § X.WJ. lie enters Piaiiconia, and oblices the 
imperial army to retire. $ XXVI 1. King of Prussia \ indicates Ins con 
duet with respect to Ins pnsoneis. 4 .X-VVIII. 'J he Prussiin central 
\Vedel tiefeated by the Uussmns at Zullh hau. $ XXI.\.^ 1 he King of 
Prussia takes the command ot Gen. WedePs coips. $ XXX, Rattle ot 
Cuinrsdorf. ^ XX.\I. Advantapes earned hv tiic Prussians in Savony 
$ XX.VIl. Prince lleniy surprises General Vehia —General linck, 
with his whole eorpsot Prussians, surrouniled anil taken b\ the Austrian 
general. $.\.\'.\1II. Disasters of the Prussian general Diercke $ 
XX.XIV. Conclusion of the campaign. $ XXXV. Arretof iheesancc- 
lical body at Uatisbon. $ .X.\.X\ 1. Ihe Trench ministry stop payment. 
$X.XXVll. Ihe btatrs peneral scud o\er deputies to 1 nglaud. ^ 
aX.XVIII. Memorial presented to the Slates by Major-Gcneial Vnrke 
6 XXXIX. A counter memorial presented by the Trench inmister. 5 
XL. Death of the Kmc of Spain. $ X LI. He is succeeded by his brother 
Don Carlos, who makes a remarkable settlement. ^ XI. II. Detediou 
and punishment of the < ousjnrators at Lisbon. 5 X LI 1 1 . Session oppne<l 
in Dncland. 0 XLIV. Milfstanie ot the .uldre^'ieS. $ XLV. '^nppl1e5 
granted. $ XLVI. Wujs ami means, anmiUics, \'c. $XLVn Bill^ 
tor granting several iluties on malt, \*c. ^ XLVI 11, Petitions tor ami 
agam-'t the |»rohibition of the malt ilistillery. $ XLI.\. Opposition to 
the bill tor preventing the excessive use of spnituous liquors. $ L Bill 
for continuing the importation ot Irish betf ^ l.l. Attempt to establish 
a miliiia in Scotlanil. $ LU. Tiirthtr regulations relative to tlie nnliti i 
m T.ngtaml. ^ LIU. Bill for lemovmg the powder magazine troin 
(ireeiiuich. $ LIV, A(t lor impioving the streets of lomlon 5 LV. 
Hill relative to the sale ot fisli in 1 ondon ami Westminster. § LVI. 
New act lor asccrtaininc the qualifications of members ot parli urieiit. 

^ LVI I. Ac! for consolidatin; the ammiiies granted m IToP. $ !.\ 1 1 !. 
Hill tor securing the pa>menl of pnzu and bounty money approiiriatctt 
for Ihe use of Greenwich hospital LIX. Act m tavunr of Cieoige 
Keith, late Lari iMaresclidl ot bcoiland. $ LX. bessiun closed. 

§ T. Wini-r, the arms of Great Britain 
triumjilicd in Eiiro|)e and America, her in- ' ■ ■ 

terest was not sullered to languish in otlier parts of tlie 
woild This was tlie season of ambition and activity, in 
winch every separate armament, every distinct corps, and 
every individual oflicer, seemed to exert themselves witli 
the most eager aiijielite of glory. The East Indies, which 
III tlie course of the preceding year had been the theatre of 
operations carried on willi various success, exhibited no- 
thing now hut a succession of trophies to the English com- 
manders. The Indian transactions of the last year we in- 
teirupted at tliat period when the Frencli general, Lally, 
was employed in making jirejiarations for the siege of 
Madias. In tlie month of October he had marched into 
Aicot without ojiposition ; and, m the beginning of De- 
cember, he advanced towards IMadras. On the twelfth he 
marched over Choultry plain, in three divisions, cannon- 
aded by the English artillpry with considerable efl'ect, and 
took post at Egmoro and St. Thome. Colonel Laurence, 
who commanded the gariison of Madras, retired to the 
island, in order to prevent Ihe enemy from taking posses- 
sion of the island bridge ; and at the same time ordered the 

S osts to be occupied in the Black-town, or suburbs of 
ladras. In the moining of the fourteenth, the enemy 
marched with their whole force to attack tins jilace; the 
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En!;lisli detachments retreated into the garrison ; and with- 
in the hour a grand sally was made, under the command 
of Colonel Draper, a gallant officer, who signalized him- 
self remarkably on this occasion. He attacked the regi- 
ment of Loirain with great impetuosity ; and m all pro- 
bability would have beat them off, had they not been 
sustained by the arrival of a fresh brigade. After a very 
waim dispute, in which many officeis and a greatnumber 
of men were killed on each side. Colonel Draper was ob- 
liged to retreat, not altogether satisfied with the conduct 
oi Ins gienadiers. As the garrison of Madias was not very 
numerous, nothing further was attempted on their side 
without the uorks. In the meantime, the enemy used all 
their diligence in erecting batteries against the fort and 
town; which being opened on the sixth day of January, 
they maintained a continual discharge of shot and shells 
for twenty days, advancing their tienches all the time un- 
dercover of tins fire, until they reached the breast of the 
glacis. Theie they erected a battery of four pieces of can- 
non, and opened it on the last day of the month; but for 
five days successively they were obliged to close their em- 
brasures by the superior fire of the fort, and at length to 
abandon I't entirely : nevertheless, they still maintained a 
severe fire from the first giand battery, which was placed 
at the distance of four hundred and fifty yards from the 
defences. This artdleiy was so well served, as to drsable 
twenty-six pieces of cannon, three mortars, and eflect an 
inconsiderable bieach. Pei haps they might have had 
more success, had they batteied in breach fiom the begin- 
ning ; but M. Lally, in order to intimidate the inhabitants, 
had cruelly bombaided the town, and demolished the 
houses: he was, however, happily disa|ipointed mins ex- 
pectation by the wise and resolute piecautions of Governor 
Pigot; by the vigilance, conduct, and bravery of the 
Colonels Laurence and Draper, seconded by the valour and 
activity of Major Brereton, and the spirit of the inferior 
officers. The artillery of the garrison was so well manaued, 
that from the fifth day of February, the fire of the enemy 
giadually decreased from twenty-three to six pieces of can- 
non : nevertheless, they advanced their sap along the sea- 
.sidp, so as to embrace entirely tlie north-east angle of the 
covered way, fiom whence their musketry drove the be- 
sieged. They likewise endeavoured to open a passage into 
the ditch by a mine; but sprung it so injudiciously, that 
they could make no advantage of it, as it lay exposed to 
the fire of several cannon. Il'hile these preparations were 
carried on before the town. Major Caillaud and Captain 
Preston, with a body of Sepoys, some of the country horse, 
and a few Europeans drawn from the English garrisons of 
Trichenapally and Chingalaput, hoveied at the distance of 
a few miles, blocking u|) the loads in such a manner that 
the enemy were obliged, four several times, to send large 
detachments against them, in order to open the communi- 
cation ; thus the progress of the siege was in a great measure 
retarded. On the sixteenth day of February, in the even- 
ing, the Queenborough ship of war, commanded bv Cap- 
tain Kempenfeldt, and the company’s shin the Revenge, 
arrived in the road of Madras, with a reinforcement of six 
hundred men belonging to Colonel Draper's regiment, and 
part of them was immediately disembarked. From the 

a '1 he chagrin and mortification oT Lally are strongly mai ked m the fol- 
lowino' intercepted letter to M. de Legret, dated troin the camp belore 
Madias 

“ A 1,00(1 blow might be struck here: there is a shin in (he road, ot 
twent> L'uns, laden with all the riches of Madras, which it is said w^ilj 
reinaiii iliere till the COth. 'I he expedition is just arrived, hut M Gerlin 
IS not a man to attack her; for she has made liim run tiwaj once tipfore. 
'1 he Bristol, on the other hand, did hut just make her appearance before 
St. Tliomas , and, on tlie vague report ot thirteen ships coming tioin Porto 
^i'o\o, she took flight; and after landing the proMSions witli whuhshewas 
Jadtii, she would not stay long enough even to take onboard twcheof her 
own guns, which she had lent us tor tlie siege, 

“It 1 was the judge of the point of honour of the comDaD>’s ofhctis, 1 
■would break liim like glass, as well as some others ot them. 

“ J he Fidelle, or Harlem, ore'tti tlie aforesaid Bristol, with her twel\c 
guns restored (o her, would be sufficient to make themseU cs masters of the 
1 Dglish ship, if they could manage so as 1o get to windward ot her in the 
night. Maugendre and 'IremiUer are said to be good men ; and, were they 
employed onlj to transport two hundred wounded men that we haxehere, 
their ser\ ice would be of importance 

“ We remain still m the same position* the breach made these fifteen 
da\s ; all the time within fifteen toises ot the wall ot the place, and ne^e^ 
holding up our heads to look at it. 

“ I reckon we shall, on our ariival at Pondicherry, endeavour to leain 
some other trade, for this of war requires too much patience. 

“ Ot one thousand five hundred sepo>s winch attended our army, J reckon 
;w‘ai eight hundred aie employed upon the road to Pondicherry , laden 
with sugar, pepper, and other goods ; and <is for the Coiilis, they arc all 
employed foi the same purpose, from the first day we came hejc. 
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beginning of the siege the enemy line! discovered a back- 
wardness in the service, very unsuitable to their national 
character. They were ill sniiphed by their commissaries 
and contractors : they were discouraged by the obstinate 
defence of the g.iriison, and all their hope of success va- 
riished at the airival of tins reinforcement. After a brisk 
fire, they raised the siege tnat very niglit, abandoning forty 
pieces of cannon ; and, having destioyed the powder mills 
at Ogmore, retreated to the territory of Aicot.'' 

§ II. M. Lally having weakened Ins foices that were at 
Masuhpatam, under the conduct of the Maiquis de Con- 
flans, in order to strengthen the army with -uliich he un- 
dertook the siege of Madias, the Rajah ofVisanapore drove 
the French garrison from Vizagapatani, and hoisted Eng- 
lish colouis in the place. The marqms hiiving pi.t Ins 
troops in motion to levenge this insult, the lajah solicited 
succour fiom Colonel Clive at Calcutta ; a'nd, witli the 
consent of the council, a body of troops was sent under the 
command of Colonel Forde to his assistance. They con- 
sisted of five hundred Europeans, mcludmg a company of 
artillery, and sixteen hundred sepoys; with about fifteen 
pieces of cannon, one howitzer, and three mortars. The 
forces of Confians were much mote considerable. On the 
twentieth day of October Colonel Forde arrived at Viza- 
gapatam, and made an agreement with the rajah, who 
promised to pay the expense of the expedition, as soon as 
he should be put in possession of Rajamundry, a large 
town and fort possessed by the French. It was stipulated 
that he should have all the inland country belonging to the 
Indian powers in the Fiench inteiest, and at present in 
arms ; and that the English company should retain all 
the conquered sea-coast from Vizaga)iatam to IMasulipa- 
tam. On the first of November Colonel Forde pioceeded 
on his march ; and on tlie third joined the rajah’s army, 
consisting of between three and four thousand men. On 
the third of December they came in siglit of the enemy, 
near the village of Tallapool : but the French declining 
battle, the colonel determined to draw them from their 
advantageous situation, or march round, and get between 
them and Rajamundry. On tlie seventh, before day- 
break, he began Ins march, leaving the rajab’s foices on 
tlieir ground ; but the enemy beginning to cannonade the 
Indian forces, he, at the lequest of the rajah, returned, and 
took them under his protection. Then they marched to- 
gether to the village of Golapool, and halted on a small 
plain about tlnee miles from their encampment. About 
nine he formed the line of battle. About ten the enemy 
were drawn up, and began the cannonade. The firing 
on both sides liaving continued about forty minutes, the 
enemy's line advanced to the charge with great resolution ; 
and w'ere so warmly received, that, after several spirited 
efforts, at eleven they gave way, and retreated in disorder 
towards Rajamundry. During this conflict, the rajah’s 
forces stood as idle spectators, nor could their horse be 
prevailed upon to pursue the fugitives.- The victory cost 
the English forty-four Europeans killed and wounded, in- 
cluding two captains and three lieutenants. The French 
lost above three times the number, together with their 
whole camp, baggage, thirty-two pieces of cannon, all 
their ammunition. A great number of black forces fell on 

“ I am taking my measines liom this day to set fire to the Black-lown, 
and (o blow up the powder mills. 

“You will never nnagitie ili.tt fifty French deserters, «ind one hundied 
Swiss, are actually stopping tlie progress of two thousetnd inenot the ! idl s 
.tiid company’s troops which are still liere existing, notw ithstaiiding the 
exaggerated accounts that ev ery one makes here according tr his own faiu> . 
ot (he slaughter that has been made ot them , and >ou will be still more 
surprised it I tell j ou that, were it not tor the combats anil tour battles wc 
sustained, and tor the batteries winch failed, or, to speak inoie properlj , 
which were unskilfully in.ule, we should not have lost fitty men, from the 
commencement ot the siege to ibis day. 1 have written to M. de Larche, 
that if he jicrsists in not coming here, let who will laise mone> upon tlie 
Polcagers tor me, I will not do it , and I renounce (as I intoi men j ou a 
month ago 1 would do) meddling directly or indirectly with any tiling 
whatever that may have relation to jour administration, whether cud or 
military. For I had rather go and command the Catfrees of Madagascar, 
tlian remain m this Sodom , which it is impossible hut die fire of the Lng- 
Iish must destroy sooner or later, even thoiieh that from Heaven should 
not. 

“ I have the honour to be, &c, &c. 

“Signed Lally. 

**P. S. T think It necessaiy to appiize you, that as M. de Soupire has 
refused to take upon him the command ot this armj , which I have oflti td 
to him, and which he is empowered to accept, bj* hav mg received fiom tlip 
court a duplicate ot mv conimissmn, you must ot necessity, together with 
the council, take it upon ,vou loi my part, I undertake only to brine it 
bark either to Arcotte or badruste. Send, tlierefore, >our orders, or coiuo 
jourselves to command it for I sli.iUquit itupon iny arrival there ’’ 


----rv 
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Iiotli biclos. The Pilarquis de Confliins did not icniuiii at 
Rajaimmdry, but proceeded to IMasulipatain ; while Cap- 
tain Knox, with a detaohinont from the English army, 
look possession of the fort of Raiamnndrv, wliirh is the bar- 
iier and key to the country of Viragapatam. This was de- 
hveied to the ia|ah on his iiaving the expense of the expe- 
dition ; and Captain Knox being detached with a battalion 
of sepoys, took possession of the French factory at Narsi- 
porc. This was also the fate of a small fort at Coiicaie, 
which snrrendcred to Cantain Maclean, after having made 
an obstinate defence. In the meantime, bowevir, the 
French army of observation made shift to retake Raj.i- 
mniidiy, wlicrc they found a considerable quantity of 
monevi baegago, and cfl'ects belonging to English ollieers 

§ III. Colonel Fordo advaneing to the neighbnnrhood 
of Masnbpat.nn, the Marquis de Conflans with Ins forces 
ictired within the place, which on the seventh day of 
March was invested. Hy the seventh day of April the 
amninnitinn of the besiegers being almost expended. Co- 
lonel I’orde determined to give the assault, as two bre.iclics 
were already m ule, and made Ins disposition accordingly. 
The attack w.is begun m the night, and the assailants 
airived at the ditch bi fore they were discovered. Hut 
here they nnderwent a terrihlc discharge of grape-shot and 
ninskelit; nolwithsl. Hiding winch they entered the 
brciehes', and iliove the enemy from hastion to bastion. 
At length, the M.irqiiis de Conflans .sent an oflieer to de- 
mand qnirtci for the gariison, winch was granted as soon 
as he ordeied Ins men to cease firing. 'I'liiis, with about 
three hnndrod and forty European soldiers, a handfn! of 
'caiiicn, and seven hiindred sepoys. Colonel Fordc took 
by ass.nilt the strong town of lAIasnlipatani, garrisoned Iw 
fne hundred and twent\-two lairopeaiis, two thousand 
and thiit\-nme C.iflrces, Topa'ses, and sepots; and here 
he found alune one lumdnd and fifty pu ei s of e.mnon, 
with .1 gre.it (|n.mtitv of ammimitioii Silab.it/mg, the 
.Snbih of 1 lec.ni, pereeit mg the soKe-s of the English 
111 re, .IS Will as ,it .Madra', being suk of Ins rreneli alli- 
ance, .md 111 drt id of Ins brotlii r Ni/ mi .Mice, who had 
sit lip ,1 sepir.ite mil rest, .md l.ikeii the field against linn, 
made .ulv.mcis to the enmpanv, with which he fortloMth 
cnnclndid .i Ireatv to the follow mg < fli 1 1 The whole 
of the eiic.ir of .M.isnlipatain sh ill be given to the English 
eoinp.nu Silabit/mg will not siiflir the Ereiieh to have 
.1 Si till nil lit III this eoniilry , nor ki < p them m his serv lee, 
nor give till III ,m\ assist. nice The English, on their 
pirl, will not assist nor gue (irnteetioii to the snb.ili’s 
eiicmirs ” — In a few d iv s aftr r .Slasnlip itam was ri diici d, 
two slops arrn i d m tin- ro.id, with .i remforeeim iit of four 
Iiiiiulrul men to the M.iripiis de ('onflnis; but, iiiidcr- 
st.nidmg the fate of the place, made the brst of their way 
to (! iiq on. 

S I\' Tne mirchaiits n siding at Surat, finding thcin- 
seh cs c xposi (1 Id nnmlHrless d.mgers, and i vert specii s 
of Ojipn ssioii, b\ the suite who comiii.nuh d the i.istle on 
one li.mil, bv the govi riior of tlie citv on the ollur, and by 
the iM.ihr.itt IS, who h.iil a i hum to a (ert.ini share of the 
re\i line. Ill ide applitaition to the liiiglisli pn sidi ncy at 
liombiv, (h suing lin y would iqiiip an ixpeditioii for 
l.ikiiig pos-( ssion of the 1 isile .mil T.nika. .mil si nle the 
gtn ernini nt of tin < itv upon 1 'll iriss ( 'aw ii, who h.id In f ii 
ii.nb or ih pnt\ -goi I nmr nnih r Mi ih .\tehniul, and regii- 
I ilfd tin pobee to tlie s Uisfn tnni of the mh.ibitanls 'I’he 
prcsuleiuv (inlir.uid ih" propo. d , ,\dniinil IVtocke 
sp.irid two of Ills slop, lor this SI rv iti' Eight linndrod 
.md fiftv men, artilh ry .md mfnitrv , w ith fifti i n liiiiidn <1 
sepo\s, niuh r the I omni.md of Capt.nn Richaid M.iitliiid, 
of the roval rtgiini nt of artillery, wi re cinbirki d on board 
the conipiny’s arinid vtssils eoiniiiainled b\ Captain 
\Vatson, who snhd on the ninth da\ of Eebrii.irv Gii 
the fiftfcnth till V were landed at a pl.uetalhd Dentilonry, 
about lime milr s from .Siinit ; and here they were i nrainped 
for refri shineiit ; m two d.iys he advanced against the 
I'rench garden, m vvliieh a considerable number of the 
sidee's men were posted, and ilrove them from thence, 
after a verv obstinate dispute. Then he creeted a battery, 
fiom whieli be b.ittercd the wall m briacb : but this me- 
thod appearing tedious, he called a coimcil of war, com- 
jiosed of the land and sea oflicers, and laid before them 
the pkm of a general attack, which was accordingly t\e- 
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ented next morning. The company’s giab, and the bomb- 
ketches, being warped up the river m the night, were 
r.mged m a line of battle opposite to the Bundar, which 
was the strongest fortification that the enemy possessed ; 
and under the fire of these the troops being landed, took 
the Biindar by assault. The outward town being thus 
gained, he forthwith began to bombard the inner town and 
castle with such fury, that next morning they both surren- 
dered, on condition of being allowed to marcb out with 
their effects; and Captain Maitland took possession with- 
out further dispute. iMcah Atchund was continued gover- 
nor of .Surat, and Pharass Cavvn was appointed naib. The 
artillery and ammunition found in the castle were secured 
for the company, until the Mogul’s pleasure was known ; 
and in a little lime a phirmaund, or grant, arrived from 
Delhi, appointing the English company admiral to the 
Mogul ; so that the ships and stores belonged to them of 
course, as part of the Tanka ; and they were now declared 
legal possessors of the castle. This conquest, which cost 
above two hundred men, including a few officers, vvas 
achieved with such expedition, that Captain Watson re- 
turned to Bombay by the ninlh day of April. 

§ V. The mam body of die F.nglish forces which had 
been ecnired nt Madras, for tbe preservation of that im- 
portant sctllement, look the field after the siege was 
raised, and possessed themselves of Coiijevcram, a place 
of great consequence ; which, with the fort of .Schcngelpel, 
eommanded all the adjacent country, and secured the 
British possessions to the northward. I\I. Lally, sensible 
of the importance of the post, took the same route, m 
order to dislodge them ; but finding all his attempts m- 
efl'ectiial, he retired towards Waiulcvvnsh, where his troops 
were put into nnarters of eantoiiincnt. Mo other opcr.i- 
tions ensued till the month of September; when Major 
llrereton, who commanded the Isngbsh forces, being 
lomcil by Major Gordon with three hundred men of Co- 
lonel Conte’s battalion, resolved to attack the enemy m 
his turn. On the fourteenth dav of the month he began 
his march from Conieverain for Wandevvasli, at the head 
of four hundred Jhironeaiis, seven thousand sepoys, 
seventv i'.nropean and three hundred black horse, with 
fonrtn ii pieces of artillery. In his march be invested and 
look the fort of Triv it.ir ; from whence he proceeded to 
the village of Waiiilcvvash, where tbe French, to the nuiii- 
b( r of one thons md, were strongly encamped under the 
gnus of a fort rommanded by a r.ijab, mounting twenty 
r. union, niuh r the direction of a rrciieh gunner. On the 
ihirKeiith day of September, at two in the morning, the 
English attaekid tlie village in three dificienl places, and 
(hove them from it after a vi ry obstinate dispute ; but this 
.ulvantagc they were not able to maintain. The black 
pioneers ran avvav during the titlark, so that propel tra- 
viru s could not be made m the streets ; and at day-bre.ik 
the fort poured m tipoii them a jirodigioiis discharge of 
grape-shot with a considerable efi'ecl. The enemy had 
retired to a drv ditch, whirh served as an mtrenchmeiil, 
from whence they made furious sallies; and a body of 
thrte hundred European horse were already m motion, to 
f.dl upon and coinplele thrir confusion. In this emer- 
gency, they ri tired m disorder; and might have been en- 
tirely riiiiu d, had not the body of reserve effcctnallv 
covand their rdreat : yet this could not be effected with- 
out the loss of sound oflicers ; and above lliiec hundred 
nun kilh d aiid woimdcd After this mortifying cheek, 
lliev encunpid a fi w davs m sight of the fort; and, the 
niiiiv se.isoii s..ttiiig III, rdnriied to Con|ever.im. The fort 
of Waiidew.ish vv.is afienv.irds g.irrisoned by French and 
sepovs ; and the other forces of the enemy were assembled 
by Brig.idu r-Geiu ml dc Bnssv, at Arcot. 

§ \’I. During these tmiisactlons by land, the suneriorilv 
at sea vvas still disputed between the English and French 
adminils. On the first day of September, \’ice-Admiml 
Pococko sailed from Madras to the southward in quest of 
the cnemv ; and next day descried the French fleet, con- 
sisting of fifteen sail, standing to the northward. He 
forthwith threw out the .signal for a gcncml chase, and 
stood towards them with all the sad he could carry ; but 
the wind abitmg, he (onld not approach near enough to 
( ngage During the three snccecnmg davs, he usid his 
utmost I ndcavonr.s to bring them to a battle, winch they 
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still declined, and at last they disappeared. He then di- 
rected his course to Pondicherry, on the supposition that 
they were bound to that harbour ; and on tlie eighth day 
of the month perceived them standing to the southward : 
hut he could not bring them to an engagement till the 
tenth, when M. d’Apche, about two in the afternoon, made 
the signal for battle, and the cannonading began without 
further delay. The British squadron did not exceed nine 
ships of the line; the enemy's fleet consisted of eleven; 
but they had still a greater advantage in number of men 
and artillery. Both squadrons fought with great impetu- 
osity till about ten minutes after four, when the enemy’s 
rear began to give way : this example was soon followed 
by their centre ; and finally the van, with the whole squa- 
dron, bore to the south-south-east, with all the canvass 
they could spread. . The British squadron was so much 
damaged in their masts and rigging that they could not 
pursue ; so that M. d’Apche retreated at Ins leisure unmo- 
lested. On the fifteenth Admiral Pococke returned to 
Madras, where his squadron being repaired by tlie twenty- 
sixth, he sailed again to Pondicherry, and in the road saw 
the enemy lying at anchor in line of battle. The wind 
being off shore, he made the line of battle a-head, and for 
some time continued in this situation. At length the 
French admiral weighed anchor, and came forth; but, in- 
stead of beaiing down upon the English squadron, which 
had fallen to leeward, he kept close to the wind, and 
stretched away to the southward. Admiral Pococke 
finding him averse to another engagement, arid Ins own 
squadron being in no condition to pursue, he, with the 
advice of his captains, desisted, and measured back his 
course to Madras. On the side of the English, above three 
hundred men nere killed in the engagement, including 
Captain Miche, who commanded the Newcastle, Captain 
Gore of the maiines, two lieutenants, a master, gunner, and 
boatswain ; the Captains Somerset and Brereton, with 
about two hundred and fifty men, were wounded ; and 
many of the ships were considerably damaged. The loss 
of the enemy must have been much more considerable, 
because the Fnghsh in battle always fire at the body of the 
ship; because the French squadron was crowded with 
men ; because they gave way and declined a second en- 
gagement ; and, finally, because they now made the best 
of their way to the island of lilauritius, in order to be re- 
fitted, having on hoard General Lally, and some other 
officers. Tims they left the English masters of the Indian 
coast ; a superiority still more confirmed by the arrival of 
Rear-Admiral Cornish, with four ships of' the line, who 
had set sail from England in the beginning of the year, 
and joined Admiral Pococke at hladras on the eighteenth 
day of October. 

§ "PH. The French were not the only enemies with 
whom the English had to cope in the East Indies. The 
great extension of their trade in the kingdom of Bengal, 
had excited the envy and avarice of the Dutch factory, 
who possessed a strong fort at Chinchura, on the river of 
Bengal ; and resolved, if possible, to engross the whole 
.saltpetre branch of commerce. They had, without doubt, 
tarnpered with the new subah, who lay under such obli- 
gations to the English, and probably secured his con- 
nivance. Their scheme was approved by the governor of 
Batavia, who charged himself with the execution of it; 
and, for that purpose, chose the opportunity when the 
British squadron had retired to the coast of iMalabar. On 
pretence of reinforcing the Dutch garrisons in Bengal, he 
equipped an armament of seven ships, having on board 
five hundred European troops, and six hundred Malayese, 
under the command of Colonel Russel. This armament 
having touched at Negapatam, proceeded up the bay, and 
arrived in the river of Bengal about the beginning of Oc- 
tober. Colonel Clive, who then resided at Calcutta, had 
received information of their design, which he was resolv- 
ed, at all events, to defeat. He complained to the subah; 
who, upon such application, could not decently refuse tin 
order to the director and council of Ilughley, implying 
that this armament should not proceed up the river. The 
colonel, at the same time, sent a letter to the Dutch com- 
modore, intimating, that as he had received intimation of 
their design, he could not allow them to land forces, and 
march to Chinchura. In answer to this declaration, the 


Dutch commodore, whose whole fleet had not yet arrived, 
assured the English commander that he had no intention 
to send any forces to Chinchura; and begged liberty to 
land some of his troops for refreshment; a favour that 
was granted, on condition that they should not advance. 
Notwithstanding rhe subah’s order, and his own engage- 
ment to this effect, the lest of the ships were no sooner 
arrived, than he proceeded up the river to the neighbour- 
hood of Tannah-foit, whete his forces being disembarked, 
began their march to Chinchura. In the meantime, by 
way of retaliating the affront he pretended to have sus- 
tained, in being denied a passage to their own factory, he 
look several small vessels on the river belonging to the 
English comjiany; and the Calcutta Indiaman, com- 
manded by Captain Wilson, homeward bound, sailing 
down the river, the Dutchman gave him to understand, 
that if he piesnmed to pass he would sink him without 
further ceremony. The English captain seeing them run 
out their guns as if really resolved to put their threats in 
execution, returned to Calcutta, wheie two other India 
ships lay at anchor; and reported his adventure to Colonel 
Clive, who forthwith ordered the three ships to prepare 
for battle, and attack the Dutch armament. The ships 
being properly manned, and their quarters lined with salt- 
petre, they fell down the river, and found the Dutch squa- 
dron drawn up in line of battle, in order to give them a 
warm reception, for which indeed they seemed well pre- 
pared ; for three of them were mounted with thirty-six 
guns e.ach, three of them with twenty-six, and the seventh 
earned sixteen. The Duke of Dorset, commanded by 
Captain Forrester, being the first that approached them, 
dropped anchor close to their line, and began the engage- 
ment with a broadside, which was immediately returned. 
A dead calm unfortunately intervening, this single ship 
was for a considerable time exposed to the whole fire of 
the enemv ; but a small breeze spiiriging up, the Calcutta 
and the Hardwick advanced to her assistance, and a severe 
fire was maintained on both sides, till two of the Dutch 
ships, slipping their cables, bore away, and a third was 
driven ashore. Their commodore, thus weakened, after a 
few broadsides, struck his flag to Captain Wilson, and the 
other three followed his example. The victory being thus 
obtained without the loss of one man on the side of the 
English, Captain Wilson took possession of the prizes, the 
decks of which were strewed with carnage ; and sent the 
prisoners to Colonel Clive at C' '-utta. The detachment of 
troops which they had landed, to the number of eleven hun- 
dred men, was not more fortunate in their progress. Colo- 
nel Clive no sooner received intelligence that they were in 
full march to Chinchura, than he detached Colonel Forde, 
with five hundred men, fiorn Calcutta, m order to oppose 
and put a stop to their march at the French gardens. He 
accordingly advanced to the northward, and entered the 
town of Chandernagore, where he sustained the file of a 
Dutch party sent out from Chinchura to join and conduct 
the expected reinforcement. These being routed and dis- 
persed, after a short action. Colonel Forde in the morning 
proceeded to a plain in the neighbourhood of Chinchura. 
where he found the enemy prepared to give him battle on 
the twenty-fifth day of November. They even advanced 
to the charge wnth great resolution and activity ; but found 
the fire of the English artillery and battalion so intolerably 
hot, that they soon gave way, and were totally defeated. 
A considerable number were killed, and the greater part 
of those who survived the action were taken prisoners. 
During this contest, the nabob, at the head of a consider- 
able army, observed a suspicious neutrality ; and in all 
likelihood would have declared for the Dutch had they 
proved victorious, as he had reason to believe they would, 
fiorn their great superiority in number. But fortune no 
sooner determined in favour of the English, than he made 
a tender of his service to the victor, and even offered to 
reduce Chinchura with his own army. In the meantime, 
proposals of accommodation being sent to him by the 
directors and council of the Dutch factory at Chincliura, 
a negociation ensued, and a treaty was concluded to the 
satisfaction of all parties. Above three hundred of the 
prisoneis entered into the service of Great Britain ; that 
rest embarked on board their ships, which weie restor^^ 
as soon as the peace was ratified, and set out on their 
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turn for Batavia. After all, perhaps, the Dutch company 
meant nothing more than to put their factoiy of Chincliura 
on a more respectable footing ; and, by acquiring greater 
iveiglit and consequence among the people of the country 
than they formerly possessed, the more easily extend their 
commerce in that pait of the world. At any rate it will 
admit of a dispute among those who profess the law of 
nature and nations, whether the Dutch company could be 
justly debaried the privilege of sending a reinforcement to 
their own gainsons. Be that as it will, the ships were not 
restored until the factory at Chinchura had given secmity 
to indemnify the English for the damage they had sus- 
tained on this occasion. 

§ VIII. The success of the English company was still 
more conspicuous on the coast of Coromandel. The go- 
vernor and council of Madras having received information 
that the French general, Lally, had sent a detachment of 
his army to the southward, taken Syringham, and threat- 
ened Tnchenapally with a siege, it was determined that 
Colonel Coote, who had lately arrived fiom England, 
should take the field, and endeavour to make a diversion 
to the southward. He accordingly began his march at the 
head of seventeen bundled Europeans, including cavalry, 
and three thousand blacks, with fourteen pieces of cannon 
and one howitzei. On the twenty-seventh day of Novem- 
ber, he invested the fort of Wandewash : having made a 
racticahle breach, the garrison, consisting of near nine 
undied men, surrendered prisoners of war ; and he found 
in the place forty-nine pieces of cannon, witli a great quan- 
tity of ammunition. Then he undertook the siege of 
Caiangoly, a fortress commanded by Colonel O’Kennely, 
at the head of one hundred Europeans, and five hundred 
sepoys. In a few days he dismounted the greater pait of 
their guns ; and they submitted, on condition that the 
Europeans should be allowed to march out with the 
honours of war ; but the sepoys were disarmed and dis- 
missed. 

§ IX. General Lally, alarmed at the progress of this 
brave, vigilant, and enterprising officer, assembled all his 
forces at Arcot, to the number of two thousand two hun- 
dred Europeans, including horse ; three hundred Caffrees, 
and ten thousand black troops, or sepoys ; with five-and- 
twenty pieces of cannon. Of these, he assumed the com- 
mand in person ; and on the tenth day of .Tanuary began 
his march m order to recover Wandewash. Colonel Coote, 
having received intelligence on the twelfth, that he had 
taken possession of Conjeveram, endeavoured, by a forced 
march, to save the place ; which they accordiiiglv aban- 
doned at his approach, and pursuing their march to Wande- 
wash, invested the fort without delay. The English com- 
mander passed the river Palla, in order to follow the same 
route ; and on the twenty-first day of the month, under- 
standing that a breach was already made, resolved to give 
them battle without further delay. The cavalry being 
formed, and supported by five companies of sepovs, he 
advanced against the enemy’s horse, which being at the 
same time galled by two pieces of cannon, retired with 
precipitation. Then Colonel Coote, having taken posses- 
sion of a tank which they had occupied, returned to the 
line, which was, by this time, formed in order of battle. 
Seeing the men in high spirits, and eager to engage, he 
ordered the whole army to advance : and by nine in the 
morning they were within two miles of the enemy’s camp, 
where they halted about half an hour. During this interval, 
the colonel reconnoitred the situation of the French forces, 
who were very advantageously posted ; and made a move- 
ment to the right, which obliged them to alter their disposi- 
tion. Theynow advanced,in their turn, within threequarters 
of a mile of the English line, and the cannonading began 
with great fury on both sides. About noon their European 
cavalry coming up with a resolute air to charge the left of 
the English, Colonel Coote brought up some companies of 
sepovs, and two pieces of cannon, to sustain the horse, 
which were ordered to oppose them ; and these advancing 
on their flank, disturbed them so much tliat they broke, 
and were driven by the English cavalry above a mile from 
the left, upon the roar of their own army. Meanwhile, both 
lines continued advancing to each other; and about one 
o’clock the firing with small arms began with great viva- 
city. One of the French tumbrils being blown up by an 
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accidental shot, the English commander took immediate 
adiantage of their confusion. He ordered Major Brereton 
to wheel Diaper's regiment to the left, and fall upon the 
enemy’s flank. This service was performed with sucli re- 
solution and success, that the left wing of the French was 
completed touted and fell upon their centre, notv closely 
engaged with the left of the English. About two in the 
afternoon their whole line gave way, and fled towards their 
own camp; which, perceiving themselves closely pursued, 
they precipitately abandoned, together with twenty-two 
pieces of cannon. In this engagement they lost about 
eight hundred men killed and wounded, besides about fifty 
piisoners, including Brigadier-General de Bussy, the Che- 
valier Godeville quartcr-master-general, Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Murphy, three captains, five lieutenants, and some other 
officers. On the side of the English, two hundred and 
sixty-two were killed or wounded ; and among the former, 
the gallant and accomplished Major Brereton, whose death 
was a real loss to his country. 

§ X. General Lally having retreated with his broken 
troops to Pondicherry, the Baron de Vasserot was detached 
towards the same place, with a thousand horse and three 
hundred sepoys, to ravage and lay waste the French ter- 
ritory. In the meantime the indefatigable Colonel Coote 
undeitook the siege of Chilliput, which in two days was 
surrendered by the Chevalier de Tilly ; himself and his 
garrison remaining prisoners of war. Such also was the 
fate of Fort Timmery ; which, being reduced, the colonel 
prosecuted his march to Arcot, tlie capital of the province, 
against the fort of which he opened his batteries on the 
fifth day of February. When he had carried on his ap- 
proaches within sixty yards of the crest of the glacis, the 
garrison consisting of two hundred and fifty Europeans, 
and near three hundred sepoys, surrendered as prisoners 
of war ; and here the English commander found two-and- 
twenty pieces of cannon, four mortars, and a great quantity 
of all kinds of military stores. Thus the campaign was 
gloriously finished with the conquest of Arcot ; after the 
French army had been routed and ruined by the diligence 
of Colonel Coote, whose courage, conduct, and activity, 
cannot be sufficiently admired. The reader will perceive 
that, rather than interrupt the thread of such an interesting 
narration, we have ventured to encroach upon the annals 
of the year one thousand seven hundred and sixty. 

§ XI. Having thus followed the British banners through 
the glorious tracks they pursued in different parts of Asia 
and America, we must now convert our attention to the 
continent of Europe, where the English arms, in the course 
of this year, triumphed with equal lustre and advantage. 
But first It may be necessary to sketch out the situation in 
which the belligerent powers were found at the close of 
winter. The vicissitudes of fortune with which the pre- 
ceding campaign had been chequered, were sufficient to 
convince every potentate concerned in the war, that neither 
side possessed such a superiority, in strength or conduct, 
as was requisite to impose terms upon the other. Battles 
had been fought with various success ; and surprising 
effoits of military skill had been exhibited, without pro- 
ducing one event which tended to promote a general peace, 
or even engender the least design of accommodation : on 
the contrary, the first and most violent transports of ani- 
mosity had liy this time subsided into a confirmed habit 
of deliberate hatred ; and every contending power seemed 
more than ever determined to protract the dispute; while 
the neutral states kept aloof, without expressing the least 
desireof interposing their mediation. Some of them were 
restrained by considerations of conveniency : and others 
waited in suspense for the death of the Spanish monarch, 
as an event which they imagined would be attended with 
very important consequences in the southern part of Eu- 
rope. 'W'ith respect to the maintenance of the war, what- 
ever difficulties might have arisen in settling funds to 
support the expense, and finding men to recruit the differ- 
ent armies, certain it is, all these difficulties were sur- 
mounted before the opening of the campaign. The court 
of Vienna, though hampered by the narrowness of its 
finances, still found resources in the fertility of its pro- 
vinces, in the number and attachment of its subjects, who, 
more than any other people in Europe, acquiesce in the 
dispositions of their sovereign ; and when pay cannot be 
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afforded, willingly contribute free quarters for the subsist- 
ence of the army. The czarina, though she complained 
that the stipulated subsidies were ill paid, nevertheless 
jiersisted in pursuing those favourite aims which had for 
some time influenced her conduct ; namely, her personal 
animosity to the King of Prussia, and her desne of obtain- 
ing a permanent interest in the German empire. Sweden 
still made a show of hostility against the Prussian mon- 
arch, but continued to slumber over the engagements she 
had contracted. France, exhausted in her finances, and 
abridged of her marine commerce, maintained a resolute 
countenance ; supplied fresh armies for her operations in 
Westphalia ; projected new schemes of conquest ; and 
cajoled her allies with fair promises, when she had no- 
thing more solid to bestow. The King of Prussia’s domi- 
nions were generally drained, or in the hands of the enemy ; 
but to balance these disadvantages, he kept possession of 
Saxony; and enjoyed his annual subsidy fiom Great 
Britain, which effectually enabled him to maintain his ar- 
mies on a respectable footing, and open tlie campaign with 
equal eagerness and confidence. 

§ XII. The Hanoverian arm}’, commanded by Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswiclc, was strengthened by flesh rein- 
forcements from England, augmented with German re- 
cruits, regularly paid, and well supplied with every com- 
fort and convenience which foresight could suggest, or 
money procure ; yet, in spite of all the precautions that 
could be taken, they were cut off from some resources 
which the French, m the beginning of the year, opened to 
themselves hy a flagrant stroke of perfidy, which even the 
extreme necessities of a campaign can hardly excuse. On 
the second day of .Tannary, the French legiment of Nassau 
piesented itself before the gates of Frankfort on the 
Maine, a neutral tmpeiial city ; and, demanding apassage, 
it was introduced and conducted by a detachment of the 
garrison through the citv, as far as the gate of Saxen-hau- 
sen, where it unexpectedly halted, and immediately disarm- 
ed the guards. Before the inhabitants could lecover from 
the consternation into uliich they ttere thrown by this 
outrageous insult, five other French regiments enteied 
the filace ; and here their genei,i!, the Prince de Soubise, 
established his head-qinarter-,. How deeply soever this vio- 
lation of the laws of the empire might lie resented by all 
honest Germans, who retained affection for the constitu- 
tion of their countrt, it was a step from which the French 
army derived a very manifest and impoitant advantage: 
for It secured to them the course of the IMaine and the 
Upper Rhine; by which they received, without difficulty 
or danger, every species of supply from Mentz, Spire, 
Worms, and even the country of Alsace ; while it main- 
tained their communication with the chain formed by the 
Austrian forces and the army of the empire. 

§ XIII. The scheme of operation for the ensuing cam- 
paign was already formed between the King of Prussia 
and Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick : and before the ar- 
mies took the field, several skirmishes were fought and 
quarters surprised. In the latter end of February, the 
I’rince ofYsembourg detached Major-General Urst, with 
four battalions and a body of horse ; who, assembling in 
Rhotenbourg, surprised the enemy’s quaiters in the night 
between the first and second day of March, and drove 
them from Ilirchfield, Vacha, and all the Hessian baili- 
wicks of which they had taken possession; but the Aus- 
trians soon returning in great numbers, and being siip- 
poited by a detachment of French troops from Frankfort, 
the allies fell back in their turn. In a few days, howeier, 
they themselves retreated again with great precipitation, 
though they did not all escape. The hereditary Piince of 
Biunswick, with a body of Prussian hussars, fell upon them 
suddenly at Molrichstadt, where he routed and dispersed a 
regiment of Ilohenzollern cuirassiers, and a battalion of 
the troops of Wurtzburgh. He next day, which was the 
first day of April, advanced with a body of horse and foot 
to Me’mungen, where he found a considerable ma- 
gazine, took two battalions prisoners, and surprised a third 
posted at Wafungen, alter having defeated some Austrian 
troops that were on the march to its relief. While the he- 
reditary prince was thus employed, the Duke of Holstein, 
with another body of the confederates.dislodged the French 
from the post of Froyinstonau. 


§ XIV. But the great object was to drne the enemy 
from Frankfort, before they should receive the expected 
reinforcements. Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, being 
determined upon this enterprise, assembled all his forces 
near Fulda, to the amount of forty thousand choice tioops, 
and began his maich on the tenth dav of Apiil. On the 
thiiteenth he came in sight of the enemy, wliom he found 
stiongly encamped about the village of Bergen, hetwctii 
Fiankfort and Ilanau. Their genei.il, the Duke de 
Broglio, counted one of the best officeis m France with 
lespect to conduct and intrepidity, having leceived intel- 
ligence of the prince’s design, occupied tins post on the 
twelfth ; the right of his army being at Bergen, and his 
centre and flanks secured m such a manner, that the allies 
could not make their attack any other wav but by the vil- 
lage. Notwithstanding the advantage of their situation, 
Prince Ferdinand resolved to give them battle, and made 
his dispositions accordingly. About ten in the morning the 
grenadiers of the advanced guaid began the attack on the 
village of Bergen with gieat vivacity; and sustained a 
most terrible fire from eight German battalions, suppoi led 
by several brigades of French infantry. The grenadieis of 
the allied army, though reinforced by several battalions 
under the command of the Piince ofYsembourg, far from 
dislodging the enemy from the village, were, after a very 
obstinate dispute, obliged to retreat m some disorder, but 
rallied again behind a body of He.ssian cavaliy. The 
allies being repulsed in three different attacks, their gene- 
ral made a new disposition ; and brought up liis aitillery, 
with which the village, and different paits of the I'rench 
line, were severely cannonaded. They were not slow m 
retorting an equal fire, which continued till night; v.hcn 
the allies retreated to Wmdekin, with the loss of five 
pieces of cannon, and about two thousand men, including 
the Prince of Ysembourg, who fell in the action. The 
French, by the natuie of their situation, could not suffer 
much ; but they were so effectually amused by the artful 
disposition of Prince Ferdinand, that instead of taking 
measures to harass him m his letreat, they caiefully main- 
tained their situation, apprehensive of another geneial 
attack. Indeed they had great reason to be satisfied with 
the issue of this battle, without risking, in any measure, 
the advantage which they had gained. It was their busi- 
ness to remain quiet until their reinforcements should 
airive; and this plan they invaiiably pursued. Gii the 
other hand, the allies, in consequence of their miscarriage, 
were leduced to the necessity of acting upon the defensive, 
and encountering a great number of difficulties and incon- 
veniences during gieat part of the campaign, until the 
misconduct of the enemy turned the scale in their favoui. 
In the meantime the prince thought proper to begin his 
retreat in the night towards Fulda, in which his rear suf- 
fered considerably from a body of the enemy’s light troops 
under the command of M. de Blaisel, who surprised two 
squadrons of dragoons, and a battalion of grenadieis 
The first were taken or dispersed ; the last escaped with 
the loss of their baggage. The allied army returned to 
their cantonments about Munster; and the prince began 
to make preparations for taking the field m earnest. 

§ XV. While the French enjoyed plenty in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dusseldorp and Creveldt, by means of the 
Rhine, the allies laboured under a dearth and scaicity of 
every species of provision ; because the country which they 
occupied was already exhausted, and all the supplies weie 
brought from an immense distance. The single article of 
forage occasioned such enormous expense, as alaimed the 
administration of Great Britain ; who, m ordei to prevent 
mismanagement and fraud for the futuie, nominated a 
member of parliament inspector-general of the forage, 
and sent him over to Germany in the beginning of the 
year, with the rank and appointments of a general officer ; 
that the importance of his character, and the nature of his 
office, might be a check upon those who were suspected 
of iniquitous appropriations. This gentleman is said to 
have met with such a cold reception, and so many morti- 
fications in the execution of his office, that he was m a 
very little time sick of his employment. An inquiry into 
the causes of his reception, and of the practices which ren- 
dered it necessary to appoint' such a superintendant, may 
be the province of some future historian, when truth may 
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be investigated freely, without any apprehension of pains 
and penalties. 

§ XVI. While great part of the allied army remained in 
cantonments about Munster, the French armies on the 
Upper and Lower Rhine, being put in motion, joined on 
the third day of June near Marpurgh, under the command 
of the Mareschal de Contades, who advanced to the noith- 
ward, and fixed Ins head-quarters at Corbach : from 
whence he detached a body of light troops to take posses- 
sion of Cassel, which at his approach was abandoned by 
General Imhoff. The French army being encamped at 
Stadtberg, the Duke de Broglio, who commanded the right 
wing, advanced from Cassel into the territories of Han- 
over, where he occupied Gottingen without opposition; 
while the allied army assembled in the neighbouthood of 
Lipstadt, and encamped about Soest and Wcrle. Prince 
Ferdinand, finding himself inferior to the united forces of 
the enemy, was obliged to retire as they advanced, after 
having left strong garrisons in Lipstadt, Rctberg, Munster, 
and Minden. These precautions, liowever, seemed to 

roduce little effect in his f.ivour. Retberg was surprised 

y the Duke de Broglio, who likewise took Minden by 
assault ; and made General Zastrow, with his garrison of 
fifteen hundred men, prisoners of war ; a misfortune con- 
siderably aggravated by the loss of an immense magazine 
of hay and corn, which fell into the hands of the enemy. 
They likewise made themselves master of Munster, in- 
vested Lipstadt, and all their operations were hitherto 
crowned with success. The regency of Hanover, alarmed 
at their progress, resolved to provide for the worst, by 
sending tneir chancery and most valuable effects to Stade; 
from whence, in case of necessity, they might be conveyed 
by sea to England. In the meantime they exerted all 
their industry in pressing men for recruiting and reinforc- 
ing the army under Prince Ferdinand, who still continued 
to retire; and on the eleventh day of July removed his 
head-quarters from Osnabruck to Bompte, near the Weser. 
Here having received advice that Minden was taken by 
the French, he sent forwards a detachment to secure the 
post of Saltznau on that river, where on the fifteenth he 
encamped. 

§ X Vll. The general of the allied army had for some 
time exhibited marks of animosity towards Lord George 
Sackville, the second in command, whose extensive under- 
standing, penetrating eye, and inquisitive spirit, could 
neither be deceived, dazzled, nor soothed into tame acqui- 
escence. He had opposed, with all his influence, a design 
of retiring towaids the frontieis of Brunswick, in order to 
cover that country. He supported Ins opposition by 
alleging that it was the enemy s favourite object to cut off 
their communication with the Weser and the Elbe; in 
which, should they succeed, it would be found impossible 
to transport the British troops to their own country, which 
was at that time threatened with an invasion. He there- 
fore insisted on the army's retreating, so as to keep the 
communication open with Stade ; where, in case of emer- 
gency, the Etiglisli troops might be embarked. By adher- 
ing tenaciously to this opinion, and exhibiting other 
instances of a prying disposition, he had rendered himself 
so disagreeable to the commander-m-chief, that, in all 
appearance, nothing was so eagerly desired as an oppor- 
tunity of removing him from the station he filled. 

§ XVIII. Meanwhile the French general, advancing to 
Minden, encamped in a strong situation ; having that town 
on his right, a steep hill on his left, a moiass in front, and 
a rivulet in rear. The Duke de Broglio commanded a 
separate body between Hansbergen and Minden, on the 
other side of the Weser ; and a third under the Duke de 
Brissac, consisting of eight thousand men, occupied a 
strong post by the village of Coveldt, to facilitate the route 
of the convoys from Paderborn. Prince Ferdinand having 
moved his camp from Soltznau to Petershagen, detached 
the hereditary prince on the twenty-eighth day of July to 
Lubeke, from whence he diove the enemy, and proceeding 
to Rimsel, was joined by Major-General Dreves,who bad 
retaken Osnabruck, and cleared all that neighbourhood of 

ttie penerdl was not ple.ased vith the behaviour of lord George 
Sa( k\ ille, in.iy be gathered from tlie lollowing compliment to the Illaiqiiis 
of Granby, implying i seiere reflection upon Ins superior in command. 

Orders rf Ins Serene TUghness Fnnce Ferdinand rf BrmisnicA, rciatne to 


the enemy’s parties : then he advanced towards Hervorden, 
and fixed his quarters at Kirchlinneger, to hamper the 
enemy’s convoys from Paderborn. During these transac- 
tions, Prince Ferdinand marched with the allied army in 
three columns from Petershagen to Hille, where it en- 
camped, having a morass on the right, the vnllage of 
Fredewalde on the left, and in front those of Northemmerii 
and Holtzenhausen. Fifteen battalions and nineteen 
squadrons, with a brigade of heavy artillery, were left 
under the command of General Wangenheim, on the left, 
behind the village of Dodenhausen, which was fortified 
with some redoubts, defended by two battalions. Colonel 
Luckner, with the Hanoverian hussars, and a brigade of 
hunters, sustained by two battalions of grenadiers, was 

osted between Biickebourg and Weser, to observe the 

ody of troops commanded by the Duke de Broglio on 
the other side of the river. 

§ XIX. On the last day of July the Mareschal de Con- 
tades, resolving to attack the allied army, ordeied the 
corps of Broglio to repass the river; and, advancing in 
eight columns, about midnight, passed the rivulet of Barta, 
that runs along the morass, and falls into the Weser at 
Minden. At day-break he formed his army in order of 
battle; part of it fronting the corps of General Wangen- 
heim at Dodenhausen, and part of it facing Hille; the 
two wings consisting of infantry, and the cavalry being 
stationed in the centre. At three in the morning, the 
enemy began to cannonade the prince’s quarters at Hille, 
from a battery of six cannon, which they had raised in the 
preceding evening on the dike of Eickhorst. This was 
probably' the first intimation he received of their intention. 
He forthwith caused two pieces of artillery to be conveyed 
to Hille; and ordered the officer of the piquet-guard 
posted there to defend himself to the last extremity : at 
the same time he sent orders to General Giesen, who occu- 
pied Lubeke, to attack the enemy’s post at Eickhorst; 
and this service was successfully performed. The Prince 
of Anhalt, lieutenant-general for the day, took possession 
with the rest of tlie piquets of the village of Halen, where 
Prince Ferdinand resolved to support his right. It was 
already in the hands of the enemy, but they soon aban- 
doned' it with precipitation. The allied army, being put 
in motion, advanced in eight columns, and occupied the 
ground between Halen and Hemmern, while General 
Wangenheim’s corps filled up the space lietween this last 
village and Dodenhausen. The enemy made their prin- 
cipal effort on the left, intending to force the infantry of 
Wangenheim’s corps, and penetrate between it and the 
body of the allied army. For this purpose the Duke de 
Broglio attacked them .with great fury ; but was severely 
checked by a battery of thirty cannon, prepared for his 
reception by the Count de Buckebourg, grand master of 
the artillery, and served with admirable effect, under his 
own eye and direction. About five m the morning both 
armies cannonaded each other; at six the fire of mus- 
ketry began with great vivacity ; and the action became 
very hot towards the right, where six regiments of Eng- 
Iksh infantry, and two battalions of Hanoverian guards, not 
only bore the whole brunt of the French carabineers and 
gendarmerie, but absolutely broke every body of horse and 
foot that advanced to attack them on the left and in the 
centre. The Hessian cavalry, with some regiments of 
Holstein, Prussian, and Hanoverian dragoons, posted on 
the left, performed good service. The cavalry on the right 
had no opportunity of engaging. They were destined to 
support the infantry of the third line; they consisted of the 
British and Hanoverian horse, commanded by Lord 
George Sackville, whose second was the Marquis of 
Granby. They were posted at a considerable distance 
from the first line of infantry, and divided from it by a 
scanty wood that bordeied on a heath. Orders were sent, 
during the action, to bring them up ; but whether these 
orders were contradictory, unintelligible, or imperfectly 
executed, they did not arrive in time to have any share in 
the action ;*■ nor, indeed, were they originally intended for 
that purpose; nor was there the least occasion for their 

tAe f/e/iaitotir of the ironps under him at the famous battle near Minden, 

on the first \ f August, 1759, 

** His serene highness orders iiis greatest thanks to be ei\en to the whole 
arno, lor their bra\ery and good behaMoui jesteidd\ , prfrticulcirl> to the 
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semce; nor could they have come up ui time and condi- 
tion to perfoim effectual service, had the oiders been 
explicit and consistent, and the commander acted with all 
possible expedition. Be that as it will, the enemy weie 
repulsed in all their attacks with considerable loss : at 
length they gave way in every part; and about noon, 
abandoning the field of battle, were pursued to the ram- 
parts of iMinden. In this action they lost a great number 
of men, with forty-three large cannon, and many colours 
and standards; ■whereas the loss of the allies was veiy 
inconsiderable, as it chiefly fell upon a few regiments of 
British infantry, commanded by the Major-Generals 
^Valdegrave and Kingsley. To the extraordinary prowess 
of those gallant brigades, and the fire of the British 
artillery, which was admirably served by the Captains 
Philips, Macbean, Drummond, and Foy, the victory was 
in a great measure ascribed. The same night the enemy 
passed the Weser, and burned the bridges over that river. 
Next da\ the garrison of Minden surrendered at discre- 
tion ; and here the victors found a great number of French 
olficeis wounded. 

§■ XX. At last the Mareschal de Contades seemed in- 
clined to retreat through the defiles of ^^'ittekendstem, to 
Paderhorn ; but he was fun to change his resolution, in 
consequence of his having received advice, that on the 
very day of his own defeat, the Duke de Brissac was van- 
quished by the hereditary prince in the neighbouihood of 
Coveldt, so that the passage of the mountains -was render- 
ed impracticable. The Duke de Brissac had been advan- 
tageously encamped, with his left to the village of Covcldt, 
having the Werra in his front, and bis right extending to 
the salt-nits. In this advantageous situation he was 
attacked oy the hereditary prince and General deKilinan- 
seg with such vivacitv and addiess that his tioops were 
totally routed, with the loss ot six cannon, and a consider- 
able number of men killed, wounded, or taken prisoners 
After the battle of IMindcn, Colonel Frevtag, at the lie.id 
of the light troops, took, in the neighbourhood of Detmold, 
all the equipage of the Mareschal do Contades, the Printe 
of Condo, and the Duke de Brissac, with part of their 
military chest and chancery, coutainiDg papers of the 
utmost consequence.' 

rnclish infanlry, and llie Ivvo Intt.ilinns nf Hanoverian mtanls. In all Ilia 
CRN alr.N ot the lelt xunj; , an»l (o Cft-nnal W ani’enhf no s. rf»i |>s, partic«l.«rl\ 
llie regiment of IIoNttin, tlie n« ^MHit . (h* il.iii<ix<rian regiinitit 

d» Oii()5, .nntl Ilammerstin’s , the ^«nie to all the lirigides ot 
a^tIllp^^ His serene <lecl.ir<s publicts, that next to Go«l lie 

attributes the glory ot the dav to (lit intiPi’nlits and extraordinary good 
hell »\ Kuir ot tiu «e troops, which he ajsur< s them'he retain the sfr'-ni: 
est scii^e ot as long a.s he li \ < s , nnd if ever, upon an\ or casion. i»c shall t*e 
nhle to S(.r%e tlie^e hrave troop", or an\ ot them in p vrficular, it will sne 
him the utmost phasurc. Ihs serene hi„'hne<3 ordirs his partuntar 
thanks to be likfwisc i;i\en to (Icneral «5porckr.n. the Duke of Ilolstun, 
Lu’iitetiant General linholF and Urf. IIis serene hicttne'ts is extrem* ly 
oblieed tr» the Count de BtiLkehourc, tor his o\traor<tinary care aiMi 
(rouble in the mana.cment ot (he arldlers , which w.is strsed with great 
effect; likewise to (he commanding oditVrs ot the sescral brigades of 
artiller>, \i7. Colnnt! Hrowne, I loiitonant ( oinnel Iluttr, M^ior liaise, 
and the three 1 iigiish captains, Philips. Drummond, and I oy. IIis 
strene liigliness thinks liimsdt infinitely nltligifl to Major-t.uierals 
M aldegraxe and Kingsley, lor their great coiimge, ami the good onh r m 
which ilit> condutled then brigatles IIis serene lughness lurtlur onicrs 
It to lie <le< larcd tu Lieutenant General the Martpus ot (franti^ , that he is 
fuistiaded that. It ho li.id had the good fortune to hasp tiadtuniat tlitlu id 
of the ci'alry of the riglit win,;, his presence would ha\o grcillv roiiiri 
butt (I to maf e tlic ihnsion of tint das more r omplete ami more bnlli mt. 
In 'hort. bis serene Ingliniss orders liiat those of his suite whose bi hasiotir 
lie most atimired he named, as the Duke of llirhmoml, ( oloncl Tiizrov, 
( aplaiTi I ijonicr, Cohmcl Watson, Cridain N\itsnn, anli rtii cam|» to 
Maior fJencra! NVahtrgrase, Arljutant Generals 1 rstnff. Ihitinw. Diirrii 
rlolle, the Cfiunt Totie, and >Iderii; liis s<rine highness liising much 
reason to be satisfuil with (lieir condiirt. Am! bn ‘"ciem Highness 
<1( Sires and ordi rs the generals of the army, that upon all or r.isions svhen 
ordi rs are liroiii.lit to them In his aides du camp, that tin \ m.i\ he 
otieyed punctuallv, ami w ithout delas 

c 1 he tollowing eMr.irts ot letters from the Duke de Pellcisle to (he 
Mareschal de Contadi s will couct*> some idea of tlie \irtuc, poIic>, and 
nect‘^S'li< s of the Trench iniuistr> : 

** I am still afraitl that { isrlu r 'els nut loo late : it is, howeci r, ser\ nn 
portant. and xer> essential Iliat we stiould raise large loiitrihiiimns. 'I see 
iiootlui resoui re* for our most urgent expf ij'ps, ami for rr fitting llie!rot>p>, 
but in tlic money wc mH> draw from tin memo’s countre . from wliemt 
Me must likewise fuocure sulisislnice nf all I imh, (imti pi ii'Ieiitly of the 
money,) that IS to say. h iv. straw, mis for the winter, bread, coni, rattle, 
borsts. e\cn m/ n, to recruit our torr jgn troops '1 he w.ar must not be pro 
longed . and fierliaps it ina) be nerrs'-ar>, .irmnling to (be c \i nis wlmh 
niay happen between tins time amt the en*l of Scpit mber. tom.k* a down 
right (h S( rt tiefoie tlie lines of tlic quarters w hull it ma> be (liouglit proper 
to keep during the w init r, in ordi r that the memy inav be under a real 
impossilnlily' of appro.irliing ns; at t!ie s imo time reserving for oiirsi lets 
a bare 'ulrsistcnce on tlie loiite winch may he the most convenient for us 
to take, in the middle of winter, to heal up or sei/e upon the menu’s 
quarters. 'J hat tins ohjict nny Ik* fulfilkd, I cause (he gie itesi assiduity 
to he used in preparing what u neeessiry fur having all ^our troops, 
without exception, well clothed, well armed, well cquipfud, .uid will re- 
fitted, intvirv rps|iert, before the end of Kovcniher, witli new tents ; in 
order that, it It should be advis dde for the king’s polilic.il and military 
atlair', >o*i tn ly be able to as'f mhle the whole or part of ^ourarniv. In 
act offensively and with vigour, fiom tlic beginning of January , .tiid,(bat 


§ XXI. Pi nice Feidiiiand having giiinsoned Minden, 
inarched to Hervoiden ; and the hereditary piince passed 
the Weser at Ilamelen, in older to pursue the eneinv, 
xvlio retreated to Cassel, and from thence by the way ol 
Marpurg as far as Giessen. In a xvord they were co'nti- 
nually harassed by that enterprising piince, wlio seized 
every opportunity of making an impression upon their 
army; took the "reatest pait of their baggage; and com- 
pelled them to abandon e\ery place they possessed m 
A estphalia. The number of his prisoners amounted to 
fifteen hundred men, besides the garrison left at Cassel, 
which surrendered at discietion. lie likewise surprised a 
whole battalion, and defeated a considerable detachment 
under the command of M. d’Armentieres. In the mean- 
time, the allied army advanced in regular maiches ; and 
Piince Ferdinand, having taken possession ol Cassel, 
detached Geneial Imhoff, with a body of troops, to reduce 
the city of hlunsler, which he accordingly began to bom- 
bard and cannonade: but d’Armentieies, being joined by 
a fresh body of tioops Irom the Lower Rhine, advaiiceil 
tons relief, and compelled Imhoff to raise the siege. It was 
not long, however, hefoie this general was also leinforced ; 
then he measured back Ins march to Munster, and the 
French commander withdrew m his turn. Tlie place was 
immediately siiut up by a close blockade ; winch, however, 
did not prevent the introduction of supplies. The city of 
IMimster being an object of importance, was disputed with 
great obstinacy. Armentieres received reinforcements, and 
the body commanded by Imhoff was occasionally augment- 
ed ; hut the siege was not formally undertaken till Novem- 
hci, when some heavy artillery being biought from England, 
the place '\as regularly invested, and the operations carried 
on with such vigour, that m a few days the city surrendered 
on capilnlation. 

§ XXII. Prince Ferdinand having possessed himself of 
the toyvn and castlc of Marpurg, proceeded yvith the army 
to Neidar- Weimar, and there encamped ; wliile Contades 
remained at Giessen, on the soutli side of the river Lalm, 
yvhere he was joined by a colleague in the person of tlie 
iMaicschal d’Eslret's. By this time lie was become yerv 
unpopular among tlie troops, on account of the defeat at 
MiiKleii, yvhicli he is sam to have charged on tlie mis- 

von have the Mtisf.iction to show >our rntmie^ niul nil Tiiropp. that the 
1 r^'iich know li<»w to .lit ami rarry on uar. in nil 'e.«viins, uhin Ihev linvc 
such a St n( ral as you are, and .i minister ot (he (Upailintnt ut war that 
cm foresee and concert matters with the qropral. 

*• ^ o» must be sensible, sir. tint what 1 'av to >ou m'vv hn oiiu not only 
uscfii) «nd honour il'le, hut nerl'.tps even neie'saiy, with uaput to what 
you know , .md of w IikIi 1 sliall say more in rnv in iv ate letter 

“ M Due de 151 l.LUlSLi: ” 

“ Aftei observinc all the formalities duo to the macislrates of Colopn, 
vou must snze on'tlu ir j’reat aitillery hy force, tellin,' ihtm that you <h> 
'0 for their ovviulcfcmo airainst ihe common enemv ot tIu einpirL , that 
you Mill rostoie tlitm when lluir city li.ts nothnnr further to fear, ttc 
Afl< r .ill. you must t.ikc every thins you have occasion tor, and «ue thim 
reenpts for it 

“ You musK at any rale, consume all sorts ot sultsistence on the hiclipr 
Lippc, Paikrborn. and Warstnirs , you must destrov every thin»' whicli 
you cannot tonsiime, so as to make a viesert ot all Westphalia, from 
Lipsl lilt and MunMer, as tar as the Ithine, on one hantl and on the other, 
Iroin (he hiaher I ippe and Pacterborn, as tar as (<assel , that the enemy 
may find it quite impmcticalilc to (tireet their march to the lihine, ni the 
I/)wer Hoer, ami this willi reffard to your army, anti Milh regard to tlie 
army iiiulcr i\I. «te Souhise, ttiat (hey in.iy not liave it in their power to 
lake possession of ( nssel, and much less to march tn Marpuri;, or to tlie 
quarters wliicli he will have .donir the Kahn, or to those w tin h \ouwiU 
oceupy, from the lower (lart ot the lelt side ot the Itod, ami on the iiyht 
side or (he Itliine. as far ,is Dussehlorp, ami at ('oIo,.n 

** You know tlie necessity of consuminc or destroy inu, as tar as is 
possilde. all the subsistence, espci tally the tor.ise, l'( tw ixt the Y cser and 
tlu» Uhme* on the one Imurl, .imi on the otlur hetwivl the I tppe and tlii« 
Insliupnc ol P.ulerliorn, the Dymel, the Tulda, ami llie Ken i , and lo 
make a <lesert of Westph dia and Hesse. 

“ AithouL'li thePrinceol W.ddcck appears oulwardK in utr.d, he is v <ry' 
ill dispo'c<l. and <!c5er\cs very little favour. Vm. outfit thiretorc, to 
m ike no scruple of takinir all you find in tliat t( rritorv l>ut this must It* 
«lone in ,in orderly manner, ci' in" receipt", nml <d)ser\ iii,; die most exact 
disc i|>line. All the suhsistenet you le.ive m this cnimtry will fall to Hm 
eminy’s share, who will, by that means, be ciuhkd to .ulvanci to the 
1 tim, Jinel towarels the* quar.ers which you are to o{eiipy oi, tlie left side 
ot the Uoer. It is (here lore a prcr.iution become in a manner indispensably' 
iHCtssarv, to carry il.dl away from tlienct. 

“ I be question now is. Mliat iilan you shall think most proper foi at 
cnniplistiinL', in the quiikest and surest tnanner, oiii creat purpose* whidi 
must be to consume, carry oil, or distioy, .ill the foia"e and snbsisfeiue 
tif the country which we cannot keep pns'j sMon ot. 

*' Hie upper part ol Ihe f.ippe^ ami the eountiy of Paderhorn, are the 
most pkntiful , they nnist, thereturc, he eat to the very roots 

A ou <lul miuhty well, to talk in llie most .tlisniute lone with rep.ird to 
the necessaries Uacioth anrl Duyshourp must furni'h our tioops it is 
necessary to speak m tliat tone tn Germans, ami you will Imd your 
account in nsinir the same to the regencies ot the l.kctoi ot Colof^n, ami 
still more to that of the Palatine. 

“After usms all hecominti ceremony, as we have the power in our 
Innds, we must make use ot it and draw from the country of Heiffiie what 
shall he nec c ss jry for the sulisistencc of the garrison ot Dussehlorp, and of 
the liitht troops, and reserve what may be brousht lliithci troin Alsace and 
lilt bishoprics for a ca'e of necessity 
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conduct of Broglio, who recriminated on him in his turn, 
and seemed to gain credit at the court of Versailles. While 
the two armies lay encamped in the neighbourhood of 
each other, nothing passed but skirmishes among the light 
troops, and little excursive expeditions. Tlie French army 
was employed in removing their magazines, and fortifving 
Giessen, as if their intention was to retreat to Fr.nikforton 
the Maine, after having consumed all the forage, and made 
a military desert between the Lahn and that river. In the 
beginning of November, the Mareschal Duke de Broglio 
returned from Pans, and assumed the command of the 
army, from whence Contades and d’Estiees immediately 
retired, with several other general officers that weie senior 
to the new commander. 

§ XXIII. The Duke of Wirtemberg having taken pos- 
session of Fulda, the hereditaiv Prince of Brunswick le- 
solved to beat up his quarters. Fortius purpose be selected 
a body of troo|!S, and began liis march from hlarpurg 
early in the morning on the tucnty-eighth day of Novem- 
ber. Next night they l.iy at Augerbach, where they de- 
feated the volunteers of Nassau : and at one o’clock in the 
morning of the thirteenth they marched diiectly to Fulda; 
where the Duke of Wirtenibeig, far from e.xpecting such a 
visit, had invited all the f.ishionable people in Fulda to a 
sumptuous enteitainmcnt. The hereditary prince, having 
reconnoitred the avenues in person, took such measures, 
that the troops of Wirtembeig, who uere scattered in small 
bodies, would have been cut off, if they had not hastily 
retired into the town, where, however, they found no shel- 
ter. The prince forced open the g.ates ; and they retreated 
to the other side of the town, where four battalions of them 
were defeated and taken ; wliile the duke himself, with the 
rest of his forces, filed off on the other side of the Fulda. 
Two pieces of cannon, two pair of colouis, and all their 
baggage, fell into the hands of the victors ; and the here- 
ditary iintice advanced as f.ir as Ilupertenrade, a place 
situa'tea on the right flank of the French army. Perhaps 
this motion hastened the resolution of the Duke de Broglio 
to abandon Giessen, and fall back to Friedberg, where lie 
established his head-quarters. The allied army immedi- 
ately took possession of his camp at Kleinlinnes and Heu- 
chelam, and seemed to make pieparations for tlie siege of 
Giessen. 

§ XXIV. While both armies remained in this position, 
the Duke de Broglio received the staff as Mareschal of 
France, and made an attempt to beat up the quarters of 
the alltes. Having called in all his detachments, he march- 
ed up to them on the 25th day of December; but found 
them so well disposed to give him a warm reception, that 
he thought proper to lay aside his design, and nothing but 
a mutual cannonade ensued ; then he returned to his former 
quarters.^ From Kleinlinnes the allied army removed to 
Corsdoft’ where they were cantoned till tlie’beginning of 
January, when they 'fell back as far as Marpurg, where 
Prince Ferdinand' established his head-quarters. The 
enemy had by this time retrieved their superiority, m con- 
sequence of the liereditaiy prince’s being detached with 
fifteen thousand men to join the King of Prussia at Frev- 
berg, in Sa\on\. Thus, by the victory at iMinden, the do- 
minions of Hanover and Brunswick were preserved, and 
the enemy obliged to evacuate great part of Westphalia. 
Perhaps they might have been driven on the other side of 
the Rhine, had not the gener.al ot the allies been obliged 
to weaken his army for the support of the Prussian monarch, 
who had met vvith divers disasters in the course of this 
campaign. It was not to any relaxation or abatement of 
Ins usual vigilance and activitv , that this w.arlike prince 
owed the several checks he received. Even in the middle 
of winter Ins troops under General hlanteuffel acted with 
great spirit against the Swedes in Pomerania. Diey made 
themselves masters of Damgarten, and several other places 
which the Swedes had garrisoned ; and the frost setting m, 
those who were quartered m the isle of Usedom passed 
over the ice to Wolgast, which they reduced without much 
difficultv. They undertook the sieges of Demmen and 
Anclam at the same time; and the garrisons of both sur- 
rendered themselves prisoners of war, to the number of two 
thousand seven hundred men, mchidmg officers. In Dem- 
nien they found four-and-twenty pieces of cannon, with a 
large quantity of ammunition. In Anclam there was a 
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considerable magazine, with six-and-thirty cannon, mortars, 
and howitzers. A large detachment under General Knob- 
loch surprised Erfurth, and raised considerable contribu- 
tions at Gotba, Isenacb, and Fulda; from whence also 
they conveyed all the forage and provisions to Saxe-Naum- 
berg. In the latter end of February, the Prussian Major- 
General Wobersnow maiched with a strong body of troops 
from Glogau in Silesia to Poland ; and, advancing by wav 
of Lissa, attacked the castle of the Prince Sulkowski, a 
Polish grandee, who had been very active against the in- 
terest of the Prussian monarch. After some resistance he 
was obliged to suiTeiider at discretion, and was sent pri- 
soner with Ins whole garrison to Silesia. From hence 
Wobersnow proceeded to Posna, where he made himself 
master of a considerable magazine, guarded by two 
thousand Cossacs, who retired at his approach; and hav- 
ing destioved several others returned to Silesia. In 
April the fort of Penamunde, in Pomerania, was surrender- 
ed to Manteuffel ; and about the same time a detachment 
of Prussian troops bombarded Schwerin, the capital of 
Alecklenbuigh. Aleanwhile, reinforcements were sent to 
the Russian army in Poland, which in April began to as- 
semble upon the Vistula The court of Petersburgh had 
likewise begun to equip a large fleet, by means of which 
the army might be supplied vvith military stores and pro- 
visions ; but this armament was retarded by an accidental 
fire at Revel, which destroyed all the magazines and ma- 
terials for ship-building to an immense value. 

§ XXV. About the latter end of Alarcli the King of 
Prussia assembled his army at Rlionstock, near Strigau ; 
and advancing to the neighbourhood of Landshiit, en- 
camped at Bolchenhayne. On the other hand, the Austrian 
ai my, under the comrnand of Mareschal Daun, was assem- 
bled at Munchengratz, in Bohemia; and the campaign 
was opened by an exploit of General Beck, who surprised 
and made prisoners a battalion of Prussian grenadiers, 
posted under Colonel Duringsheven, at Griefenberg, on 
the frontiers of Silesia. This advantage, however, was 
more than counterbalanced by the activity and success of 
Prince Henry, brother to the Prussian king, who com- 
manded the army which wintered in Saxony. About the 
middle of April he marched in two columns towards Bo- 
hemia, forced the pass of Petersvvalde, destroyed the Aus- 
trian magazine at Assig, burnt their boats upon the Elbe, 
seized the forage and provision which the enemy had left at 
Lowositz and^Lcutmeritz, and demolished a new bridge 
which they had built for their convenience. At the same 
time General Ilulsen attacked the pass of Passberg, guard- 
ed by General Reynard, who vvas taken, with two thousand 
nien, including fifty officers ; then, he advanced to Satz, 
in hopes of seeming the Austrian magazines; but these 
the enemy consumed that they might not fall into his 
hands, and retired towards Prague with the utmost preci- 
pitation. 

§ XXVI. Prince Henry, having happily achieved these 
adventures, and filled all Bohemia with alarm and- con- 
sternation, returned to Sa.xony, and distributed his troops 
m quarters of refreshment, m the neigliboiirhood of Dres- 
den. In a few days, however, they were again put in 
motion, and marched to Obelgeburgen ; from w hence he 
continued his route through Voightland, m order to attack 
the army of the empire m Franconia. He accordingly 
entered this country by the way of Hoff, on the seventh of 
May, and next day sent a detachment to attack General 
Maeguire, who commanded a body of imperialists at Ascii, 
and sustained the charge with great gallantry : but finding 
himself in danger of being overpowered by numbers, he 
retired in the night towards Egra. The army of the em- 
pire, commanded by the Piince de Deux-Ponts, being 
unable to cope vvith the Prussian general in the field, 
retired from Cullcmbach to Bamberg," and from thence to 
Nuremberg, where, in all probability^ they would not have 
been suffered to remain unmolested, had not Prince Heiirv 
been recalled to Saxony. He had already taken Cronach 
and the castle of Rotenberg, and even advanced as far as 
Bamberg, when he received advice that a body of Austrians, 
under General Gemingen, had penetrated into Saxonv. 
Tins diversion effectually saved the army of the empire, as 
Prince Henry immediately returned to the electorate, after 
having laid the bishopric of Bamberg and the marqiiisate 
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of Cullembacli under contribution, destroyed all the maga- 
zines provided for the im|ierial army, and sent fifteen hun- 
dred prisoneis to Leipsic. A party of imperialists, under 
Count Pally, endeavoured to harass him in his retreat; but 
they were defeated near Hoff, with considetable slaughter: 
nevertlieless, the imperial armv, though now reduced to 
ten tliousand men, returned to Bamberg ; and as the Prus- 
sians appioached the frontieis of Saxony, the Austrian 
general, Gemmgen, retiied into Bohemia. During all 
these transactions, the Maiesclial Count Daun remained 
with the grand Austrian army at Schurtz, in the circle of 
Koningsgratz. ; while the Prussians, commanded by the 
king m person, continued quietly encamped between 
Landshut and Sohweidnitz. General Fouquet commanded 
a laige body of troops in tlie southern part of Silesia: but 
these_ being mostly withdrawn, in order to oppo.se the 
Russians, the Austrian general, De Fille, who hovered on 
the frontiers of Moravia, with a considerable detachment, 
took advantage of this circumstance ; and advancing into 
Silesia, encamped within sight of Neiss. 

§ XXVII. As mutual calumny and recrimination of 
all kinds were not spared on either side, during the pro- 
gress of tills war, tlie enemies of the Prussian monarch did 
not fail to charge him with cruelties committed at Schwe- 
rin, the capital of Mecklenburgh, which liis troops had 
bombarded, plundered of its archives, cannon, and all its 
louth fit to c.irrv arms, who were pressed into his service : 
he besides taxed tlie duch}’ at seven thousand men, and 
nine million of crowns, by way of contribution. He was 
also accused of barbantv, in issuing an order for removing 
all the prisoners fioni Beilin to Spandau ; but this step he 
justified, in a letter to Ins ministers at foreign courts, de- 
claring that he had provided for all the officers that were 
his prisoners the best accommodation, and permitted them 
to reside in Ins c.ipital; that some of them had giosslv 
abused the liberty they enjoyed, by maintaining illicit 
correspondence, and other practices equally offensive, 
which had obliged linn to remove them to the town of 
Spandau : he desired, however, that the town might not be 
confounded with the fortress of that name, from which it 
was entirely separated, and in which they would enjoy the 
same ease thev had found at Beilin, though under more 
vigilant inspection. Ills conduct on tins occasion, he said, 
was sufficiently authorized, not only by the law of nations, 
but also by the c\am|ile of Ins enemies : inasmuch as the 
empress-queen had never suffered any of Ins officers, who 
had fallen into her hands, to reside at Vienna; and the 
court of Russia had sent some of them as far as Gasan. 
He concluded with saying, that, as Ins enemies had let 
slip no opportunity of blackening his most innocent pro- 
ceedings, he had thought profier to acquaint Ins ministers 
with Ins reasons for making this alteration with regard to 
his prisoners, whether French, Austrians, or Russians. 

§ XXVIIT. In the beginning of June, the King of 
Prussia, understanding that the Russian army had begun 
their march from the Vistula, ordered the sevenal bodies 
of his troops, under TIulsen and Wobersnow, reinforced 
by detachments from his other armies, to )oin the force 
under Count Dolma, as general in chief, and march into 

d The follo-j^xng declarations trere pvhh^hcd ly Coinu Dohna, the Pnmtan 
general, on hts ^ntenny Poland nith a body of Pnisstan troops. 

On the \Oth of June. 

Hi*; Pnissian majesty, fmclint: liim«iclf iinrlrr a nvcp^sifvto can«ip part of 
his armies to enter the territories iif the rcpulilk ot Polrtutt.tn order lo pro 
tcct tlicm the Ihrc.ittnftl iru.mtm ot (he enemy , (h claret, that 

It must not he umUrslood tliht his m yesty, h> tins sti p fakdi.intemK lo 
make ^»n^ breach m the rcirnnl he li is aIm s had tor the iHnstnons rc ptih- 
Jic of PoUnd, nr to lessen the pood nndcrsl mdinir whirh Ims hitherto sub- 
sisted ftclwctn tlicm: but on the (ontnrv, to sirencihrn the sunc in ex- 
ptrfaiinn that the illustrious republic wfll.on its p irt. art sMih the like 
nemtihomly and fruniUy Rooduill as is pranltd lo the enemy, than svhuli 
n(itli!n,r more is dtsire<l. 

The nobility, ptntrs, and maRisIrary, in ilicii respectise dislnrts, he- 
tuern the frontiers of Prussia, so far as he^ond Poseij, are reqmrfd lo 
tiiniisl) all kinds of proMsions, corn, and forat'c, necessarv to support an 
arm> of KhfKKi men, with the utmost despatch, with an assiirame of hciii« 
paid reads' money tor the same Put if, contrary to expectation, any 
rlehcifnrs should happen in supplying tins demand, his majesty’s frooi»s 
SI ill ht oliliiod to foiaue, and use the same means as those t.iktn by (he 
tneinj for tiair subsisfenrc. 

In rnnlidLiice, therefore, that the several jurisdiclinns upon the Prussian 
frontiers, wUliJii the teintoiRS of Poland, uill exert fhemsihrs to rnmply 
SMtIi tins demand as soon ns possifde, for tin- solwistenteof tht loval army 
of Prussia, they are as$nrc*l that tiureby all disorders svdl be prevcidecl, 
and whatc%cr is delnereU will be paid lor m ready money. 

0;i the \1(h of Jii7ic. 

Tt vas ulfh the riealest astonishment that the kin", mv most eracinus 
lord and master, heard that several of his own aubjctls liad sulUred lliem- 


j Poland* Accordingly, they advanced to Meritz, where 
the count having published a declaration,'’ he continued 
liis march towards Posna, where he found the Russian 
armv under the Count Soltikoff strongly encamped, having 
in their rear that city and the river Warta, and in their 
front a formidable intiencliment mounted with a great 
number of cannon. Count Dolma judging it impractica- 
ble to attack them in this situation with any prospect of 
success, endeavoured to intercept their convoys to the 
eastward; but, for want of provision, was in aJntle time 
obliged to return towards the Oder; then tlie Russians 
advanced to Zullichaw, in Silesia. The King of Prussia 
thinking Count Dolma had been rather too cautious, con- 
sidering the emergency of his affairs, gave him leave to 
retire for the benefit of liis health ; and conferied his com- 
mand upon General Wedel, vdio resolved lo give the 
Russians battle without delav. Thus determined, he 
marched against them in two columns ; and, on the twenty- 
third day of July, attacked them at Kay, near Zullichaw, 
where, after a very obstinate engagement, he was re- 
pulsed with great loss, Wobersnow being killed and Man- 
teuffel wounded in the action ; and in a few days the Rus- 
sians made tliemselves masters of Frankfort upon the 
Oder. 

§ XXIX. By this time, the armies of Count Daun and 
the King of Prussia had made several motions. The 
Austrians having quitted their camp at Schurtz, advanced 
towards Ziltau in Liisatia, where having halted a few days, 
they resumed their march, and encamped at Gorlitliayn, 
between Sudenbergand Mark-Dissau. His Piussian ma- 
jesty, in order to observe their motions, marched by the 
wav of Hertzherg to Lahn ; and his vanguard skirmished 
w'iili that of the Austrians commanded by Laudolin, who 
entered Silesia by the way of Gnffenberg. The Austrian 
general was obliged to retreat witli loss ; while the king 
penetrated into Silesia, that he might be at hand to act 
ag.iinst the Russians, whose progress was now become the 
chief object of his apprehension. He no sooner received 
mlimatioii that Wedel had been worsted, than he marched 
with a select body of ten thousand men from bis camp m 
Silesia, in order to take upon him the command of Wetlel’s 
army, leaving the lest of his forces strongly encamped, 
under the direction of his brother Prince Henry, who had 
joined him before tins event. Count Daun being ap- 
prized of the king’s intention, and knowing the Russians 
were very defective in cavalry, immediately detached a 
body of twelve thousand horse to join them, under the 
command of Laudolin ; and these, penetrating in two co- 
lumns llirougli Silesia and Lusatia, xvitli some loss, arrived 
in the Russian camp at a very critical juncture, blean- 
wliile the King of Prussia joined General Wedel on the 
Iburtli day of August at IMulihose, where he assumed the 
command of the army : but finding it greatly inferior to 
tlie enemy, be recalled General Finck, whom be bad de- 
tached some time before with a body of nine thousand 
men, to oppose the progress of the imperialists in Saxony : 
for when Prince Henry joined liis brother in Silesia, the 
armv of the empire had entered that electorate. Thus 
reinforced, tlie number of tlie king’s army at Muhlrose 

sches to be srduwl from their allpRiancc so Tarns to cnfpi into the service 
of ,i potentate mtli \\l)om lie is at war; his majest', thtreforc, makes 
known bv these presents, that nil of Ins subiects ser\jnR in the enenij’s 
arntns.who shall be taken with arms m tlieir haiirls, sImM, ncrie.ihlv to all 
laws, be scnteiiretl to he hanseil without merry, as traitors to their kins ami 
country. Of which all whom it may concern are desired to take notice, &c. 

On the of June 

"W’p insile and desire Hint the nobilitv, archbishops, bidiops, abbeys, 
con'pnts.scipmnnes, macistratts, and inlMbilanfs of the republic ot Poland, 
on tin* road lo Posnania, and beyond it, would repair in person, or by 
deputiis, in tlie course ot this week, or as soon after as possible, to the 
Prussian bead quarters, there to treat with the commander in chief, or Hie 
commissary at war, for the delivery of torace and proMSions lor the sub- 
sistence of the army, to be paid foi with rcatly money 

We proniiseand assure ourselves, tliat no person in Poland will attempt 
to seduce tiic Prussian troops to desert , that no assistance wull be }?d eii 
them in surh lurlulious practices; tliat they will neither lie slieltered, con- 
cealp«l, or lodKed , which would be follow e<l by’ very disagreeable ronse- 
qneiK<s: we expect, on the contrary’, persons ot all ranks and (ondititsns 
will stop any run aw,n or diserter, and deluer him up at the first advanced 
post, or at tlie head quarters ; and all expenses attending the same shall be 
paid, and a reasonable cratification superadded. 

It any one luilh inclination to enter into the King ol Prussia’s service, 
'vith an intention to beliave well and failhtully, he may apply to thehead- 
qii liters, am! be assured of a capitulation for three or tour yeais. 

If any prince or member ot the reputdic ot Pol iiid be dispns* <1 lo asRpin- 
bic a body of men, amt lo join in a (mop. or in a coinp<ui\ of tJie Prnssi in 
aiiny, to make a common cause with it, ho may tlepind cm a gr,icious re- 
ception, and that due regard will be shown to Ins merit, iScc. 
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did not exceed fifty thousand ; whereas the Russians were 
more numerous by thirty thousand. They had chosen a 
Strom; camp at t!ie village of Cunersdorf, almost opposite 
to Frankfort upon the Oder, and increased the natural 
strength of their situation by intrenchments mounted with 
a numerous artillery. In other circumstances it might 
have been deemed a rash and ridiculous enterprise, to 
attack such an army under such complicated disadvan- 
tages ; but here was no room for hesitation. The king’s 
affairs seemed to require a desperate effort ; and perhaps 
he was partly impelled by self-confidence and animosity. 

§ XXX. Having determined to harard an attack, he 
made his disposition, and on the twelfth day of August, 
at two in the morning, his troops were in motion. Tlie 
army being formed in a wood, advanced towards the 
enemy; and about eleven the action was begun with a 
severe cannonade. Tliis having produced the desired 
effect, he charged the left wing of the Russian army with 
his best troops formed in columns. After a very obstinate 
dispute, the enemy's intrenchments were forced with 
great slaughter, and seventy pieces of cannon fell into the 
hands of tlie Prussians. A narrow defile was afterwards 
]iassed, .and sever.al redoubts that covered the village of 
Cunersdorf were taken by assault, one after another : one 
half of the task was not \ct performed: tlie Russians 
made a firm stand at the village ; but they were overborne 
by the impetuosity of the Prussians, who drove them from 
post to post up to the last redoubts they had to defend. 
As the Russians kept their ground until they were hewn 
down in their ranks, this success was not acquired without 
infinite kabour, and a considerable expense of blood. 
After a furious contest of six hours, fortune seemed to 
declare so much in favour of tlie Prussians, that the king 
despatched the following billet to the queen at Berlin : 
“ IMadam, we have driven the Russians from their in- 
tienchments. In two hours expect to licar of a glorious 
victory.” Tliis intimation was premature, and snb|ccted 
the writer to the ridicule of his enemies. The Uiissians 
were staggered, not routed. General Soltikoff rallied his 
troops, and reinfoiced his left wing under cover of a 
redouht, which was erected on an eminence called the 
.Tews’ Burying-ground : and here they stood in order of 
battle, with the most resolute countenance ; favoured by 
the situation, which was naturally difficult of access, anil 
now rendered almost imprcgnahle by the fortification, and 
a numerous artillery still greatly superior to that of the 
Prussians. Had the king contented himself with the ad- 
vantage already gained, all the world would have acknow- 
ledged he had’ fought against terrible odds with astonish- 
ing prowess; and that he judiciously desisted, when he 
could no longer persevere without incurring the imiiutation 
of being actuated by frenzy or despair. Ilis troops had 
not only sufiered severely from the encinv’s fire, which 
xvas close, deliberate, and well directed; but they were 
fatigued by the hard service, and fainting with the licat of 
the day, which was excessive. His general officers are 
said to have reminded him of all these circumstances ; and 
to have dissuaded him from hazarding an attempt attended 
xvith such difficiiltv as even an army of fresh troops could 
hardly hope to surmount. He rejected this salutary ad- 
vice, and ordered his inf.mtrv to begin a now attack ; 
which, being an enterprise beyond their strength, they 
were repulsed with gre.it skuigliter. Being afterwards ral- 
lied, they letiirncd to the charge : they miscarried again, 
and their loss was rcdoiibhd. Being thus rendered unfit 
for further service, the cavalry succeeded to the attack, and 
repeated their unsuccessful efibrts until they were almost 
broke, and entirely exh.iusted. At this critic.il juncture, 
the whole body of the Austrian and Russian cavalry, 
which had hitherto remained inactive, and were therefore 
fresh, and in spirits, fell in among the Prussian horse 
with great fury, broke the line at the first charge; and 
forcing them back ujion the infantry, threw them into such 
disorder as could not be repaired. The Prussian army- 
being thus involved in confusion, was seized with a panic, 
and, in a few minutes, totally defeated and dispersed, not- 
withstanding the personal efforts of the king, who hazarded 
Ins life in the hottest jiarts of the battle, led on Ins troops 
three times to the charge, had two horses killed under him, 
and his clothes in several parts penetrated with musket- 


balls. His army being routed, and the greater part of his 
generals either killed or disabled by wounds, nothing but 
the approach of night could have saved him from total 
ruin. When he abandoned the field of battle, he de- 
spatched another billet to the queen, couched in these 
terms : “ Remove from Berlin with the royal family. Let 
tlie archives be carried to Potsdam. The town may make 
conditions with the enemy.” The horror and confusion 
which this intimation produced at Berlin may be easily 
conceived : horror the more aggravated, as it seized them 
m the midst of their rejoicings occasioned by the first de- 
spatch ; and this was still more dreadfully augmented, by 
a subsequent indistinct relation, importing that the aimy 
was totally routed, the king missing, and the enemy in 
full march to Berlin. The battle of Cunersdorf was by 
far the most bloody action that had happened since the 
commencement of hostilities. The carnage was truly hor- 
rible : above twenty thousand Prussians lay dead on the 
field : and among these General Putkammer. The Gene- 
rals Seidlitz, Itzenplitz, Ilulseii, Finck, and Wedel, the 
Prince of Wirtemberg, and five major-generals were 
wounded. The loss of the enemy amounted to ten thou- 
sand. It must be owned, that if the king was prodigal of 
his own jierson, he was likewise very free with the lives of 
his subjects. At no time since the days of ignorance and 
barbarity, were the lives of men squandered away with 
such profusion as in the course of this German war. They 
were not only unnecessarily sacrificed in v.arious exploits 
of no consequence, but lavishly exposed to all the rigour 
and distemper of winter campaigns, which were intro- 
duced on the continent, in despite of nature, and in con- 
tempt of humanity. Such are the improvements of war- 
riors without feeling ! such the refinements of German 
discipline 1 On the day that succeeded the defeat at 
Cunersdorf, the King of Prussia, having lost the best part 
of his army, together with his whole train of artillery, rc- 
nassed the Oder, and encamped at Retwin ; from whence 
lie advanced to Fustenwalde, and saw, with astonishment, 
the forbearance of the enemy. Instead of taking posses- 
sion of Berlin, and overwhelming the wieck of the king's 
troops, destitute of cannon, and cut off from all communi- 
cation with Prince Henry, they took no step to impiove 
the victory they had gamed. Laudohn retired with his 
horse immediately after the battle; and Count Soltikoff 
marched with part of the Russians into Lusatia, wheie he 
joined Daun, and held consultations with that general. 
Perhaps the safety of the Piiissian monarch was owing to 
the jealousy subsisting among his enemies. In all proba- 
bility, the court of k'lenna would have been chagrined to 
sec the Russians in possession of Brandenburgh, and there- 
fore thwarted their designs upon that electorate. The King 
of Prussia had now reason to be convinced, that his situa- 
tion could not justify such a desperate attack as th.it in 
which he had miscarried at Cuiieisdorf; for if the Russians 
did not attempt the reduction of his cajiital, now that he 
was totally defeated, and the flower of his army cut off, 
they certainly would not have aspired at that conquest 
while he lay encamped in the neighbourhood with fifty 
thousand veterans, inured to war, accustomed to conquei, 
confident of success, and well supplied with provision, am- 
iniiiution, and artillery. z\s the victors allowed him time 
to breathe, he improved this interval with equal spirit and 
sagacity. Ho re-assembled and refreshed his broken 
troojis; he furnished his camp with cannon from the 
arsenal at Berlin, which likewise supplied him with a con- 
siderable number of recruits: he lecalled General Kleist, 
with five thousand men, from Pomerania ; and, in a little 
time, retrieved his former importance. 

5 XXXI. The army of the empire having entered 
Saxonv, where it reduced Leipsic, Torgau, and even took 
possession of Dresden itself, the king detached six thou- 
sand men under General Wunch, to check the progress of 
the imperialists in that electorate ; and perceiving the Rus- 
sians intended to besiege Great Glogau, he, with the lest 
of Ills army, took jiost between them and that city, so as 
to frustrate their design. While the four gieat armies, 
commanded by the King of Prussia, Goiieial Soltikoff, 
Prince Henry, and Count Daun, laj encamped in Lusatia, 
and on the borders of Silesia, watching the motions ofcach 
other, the war was carried on by detachments with gicat 
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vivacity. General Wunch having re-taken Leipsic, and 
joined Finck at Eulmbourg, the united body began their 
march towards Dresden ; and a detachment of the army of 
the empire, which had encamped near Dobehn, retiied at 
their approach. As they advanced to Nossm, Geneial 
Haddick abandoned the advantageous posts he occupied 
near Roth-Scembeig; and, being joined by the whole 
army of the empire, resolved to attack the Prussian gene- 
lals, who now encamped at Corbitz, near ftleissen ; ac- 
cordingly on the twenty-first daj of September, he advanced 
against them, and endeavoured to dislodge them by a fu- 
rious cannonade, which was mutually maintained from 
morning to night, when he found himself obliged to retire 
with considerable loss ; leaving the field of battle, with 
about five hundred pnsoneis, in the hands of the Prus- 
sians. 

§ XXXII. Tliis advantage was succeeded by another 
ex|iloit of Prince Henry, who, on the twenty-third day of 
the month, quitted his camp at Hornsdorf, near Gorlitz ; 
and, after an incredible march of eleven German miles, by 
the way ofRothenberg, arrived, about fivem the afternoon, 
at Ilojerswerda, where he surprised a body of four thou- 
sand men, commanded by General Vehla, killed six hun- 
dred, and made twice that number prisoners, including 
the commander himself. After this acliievement, he joined 
the corps of Fmck and Wunch ; while Mareschal Daun 
likewise abandoned his camp in Lusatia, and made a forced 
march to Dresden, in order to frustrate the prince’s sup- 
posed design on that capital. The Russians, disappointed 
m their scheme upon Glogau, had re-passed the Oder at 
Neusalze, and were encamped at Fraiistadt; General 
Laudohn, with a body of Austiians, lay at Sclichtingskeini; 
and the King of Prussia at Koben ; all three on or near 
the banks of that river. Piince Henry, perceiving his army 
almost surrounded by Austrian detachments, ordeied Ge- 
neral Finck to drive them from I’ogelsang, which they 
abandoned accordingly ; and sent Wunch, with six bat- 
talions and some cavalry, across the Elbe, to join the corps 
of General llebentish at Wittenberg, u hither he letiied 
from Duben at the approach of the Austrians. On the 
twenty-ninth dav of October the Duke d’Aremberg, with 
sixteen thousand Austrians, decamped from Dammitch, in 
Older to occupy the heights near Pretsch, and was encoun- 
tered by General Wunch; who, being posted on two rising 
grounds, cannonaded the Austrians on their march with 
considerable effect ; and the prince took twelve hundred 
prisoners, including Lieutenant-General Gemmington,and 
twenty inferior officers, with some cannon, great part of 
their tents, and a large quantity of baggage. The Duke 
was obliged to change his route, while Wunch marched 
from Duben to Eulenburg ; and General Wassersleben 
occupied Strehla, where next day the whole army encamp- 
ed. In this situation the prince remained till the sixteenth 
day of November ; when, being in danger of having his 
communication with Torgau cut off by the enemy, he re- 
moved to a strong camp, where his left flank was covered 
with that city and the river Elbe; his right being secured 
by a wood, and great part of his front by an impassable 
morass. Here he was reinforced with about twenty thou- 
sand men from Silesia, and joined by the king himself, 
who forthwith detached General Fmck, with nineteen bat- 
talions and thirty-five squadrons, to take possession of the 
defiles of Maxen and Ottendorf, with a view to liiiidcr the 
retreat of the Austrians to Bohemia. This motion obliged 
Daun to retire to Plauen; and the king advanced to Wils- 
duif, imagining that he had effectually succeeded in Ins 
design. Letters were sent to Berlin and Magdebourgh, 
im|)orting that the Count Daun would be forced to hazard 
a battle, as he had now no resource but in victory. Finck 
had no sooner taken post on the hill near the village of 
lilaxen, than the Austrian general sent officers to recon- 
noitre Ins situation, and immediately resolved to attack 
hirn with the corps de reserve under the Baron de Sincere, 
which was encamped in the neighbouihood of Dippodes- 
walda. It was forthwith divided into four columns, wliich 
filed off through the neighbouring woods; and the Prus- 
sians never dreamed of their approach until they saw them- 
selves entirely surrounded. In this emergency they 
defended themselves with their cannon and musketry until 
they were overpowered by numbers, and their battery was 


taken : then they retired to another rising ground, where 
they rallied, but were driven from eminence to eminence ; 
until, by favour of the night, they made their last retreat 
to Falkenhayn. In the meantime. Count Daun had 
made such dispositions, that at day-bieak General Fmck 
found himself entirely enclosed, without the least possibi- 
lity of escaping, and sent a trumpet to Count Daun, to de- 
mand a capitulation. This was granted in one single 
article ; importing, that he and eight other Prussian gene- 
rals, with the whole body of troops they commanded, 
should be received as prisoners of war. lie was obliged 
to submit; and his whole corps, amounting to nineteen 
battalions and thirty-five squadrons, with sixty-four pieces 
of cannon, fifty pair of colours, and twenty-five standards, 
fell into the hands of the Austrian generals. The misfor- 
tune was the more mortifying to the King of Prussia, as it 
implied a censure on his conduct, for having detached such 
a numerous body of troops to a situation where they could 
not be siislainecl by the rest of his army. On the other 
hand, the court of Vienna exulted m this victory, as an in- 
fallible proof of Daun’s superior talents ; and, m point of 
glory and advantage, much more than an equivalent for the 
loss of the Saxon army, winch, though less numerous, capi- 
tulated in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
six, after having held out six weeks against the whole 
power of the Prussian monarch. General Hulsen had been 
detached, with about nine battalions and thirty squadrons, 
to the assistance of Finck ; but he arrived at Klingenberg 
too late to be of any service; and, being recalled, was next 
day sent to occ^y the important post of Freyberg. 

^ XXXIII. The defeat of General Fmck was not the 
only disaster which befell the Prussians at the close of this 
campaign. General Diercke, who was posted with seven 
battalions of infantry, and a thousand horse, on the right 
bank of the Elbe, opposite to Meissen, finding it imprac- 
ticable to lay a bridge of pontoons across the river, on 
account of the floating ice, w'as obliged to transport Ins 
troops in boats; and when all were passed except himself, 
with the rear-guard, consisting of three battalions, he was, 
on the third day of December, in the morning, attacked 
by a strong body of Austrians, and taken with all his 
men, after an obstinate dispute. The King of Prussia, 
weakened by these two successive defeats, that happened 
in the rear of an unfortunate campaign, would hardly have 
been able to maintain his ground at Frejberg, had he not 
been at this juncture , reinforced by the body of troops 
under the command of the hereditary Prince of Bruns- 
wick. As for Daun, the advantages he had gained did 
not elevate his mind above the usual maxims of his cau- 
tious discretion. Instead of attacking the King of Prussia, 
respectable and formidable even in adversity, he quietly 
occupied the strong camp at Pirna, where he might be at 
hand to succour Dresden, in case it should be attacked, 
and maintain his communication with Bohemia. 

§ XXXIV. By this time the Russians had retired to 
winter-quaiters in Poland : and the Swedes, after a fruit- 
less excursion in the absence of Manteuffel, retreated to 
Stralsund and the isle of Rugen. This campaign, there- 
fore, did not prove more decisive than the last. Abun- 
dance of lives were lost, and great part of Germany was 
exposed to rapine, murder, famine, desolation, and every 
species of misery that war could engender. In vain the 
confederating powers of Austria, Russia, and Sweden, 
united their efforts to crush the Prussian monarch. Though 
Ins army had been defeated, and he himself totally over- 
thrown, with great slaughter, in the heart of his own do- 
minions; though he appeared in a desperate situation, 
environed by hostile armies, and two considerable detach- 
ed bodies of Ins troops were taken or destroyed ; yet he 
kept all his adversaries at bay till the approach of winter, 
which proved his best auxiliary ; and even maintained his 
footing in the electorate of Saxony, which seemed to be 
the prize contested between him and the Austrian general. 
Yet, long before the approach of winter, one would 
imagine he must have been crushed between the shock of 
so rnany adverse hosts, had they been intent upon closing 
him in, and heartily concurred for his destruction : but, 
instead of urging the war with accumulated force, they 
acted in separate bodies, and with jealous eye seemed to 
regard the progress of each other. It was not, therefore. 
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to any compunction, or kind of forbearance, in tlie court 
of Vienna, that the inactivity of Daun was owing. The 
resentment of the house of Austria seemed, on the con- 
trary, to glow with redoubled indignation ; and the ma- 
jority of the Gei manic body seemed to enter with warmth 
into her quarrel.” 

§ XXXV. When the protestant states in arms against 
the court of Vienna were put under the ban of the empire, 
the evangelical body, though without the concurrence of 
the Swedish and Danish ministers, issued an arret at Ra- 
tisbon, in the month of November of the last year, and to 
this annexed the twentieth article of the capitulation signed 
by the emperor at his election, in order to demonstrate 
that the protestant states claimed nothing but what was 
agreeable to the constitution. They declared that their 
association was no more than a mutual engagement, by 
which they obliged themselves to adhere to the laws, with- 
out suffering, under any pretext, that the power of putting 
under the ban of the empire should reside wholly in the 
emperor. They affirmed that this power was renounced, 
in express terms, by the capitulation ; they, therefore, re- 
fused to admit, as legal, any sentence of the ban deficient 
in the requisite conditions ; and inferred that, according to 
law, neither the Elector of Brandenburgh, nor the Elector 
of Hanover, nor the Duke of Wolfenbuttel, nor the Land- 
grave of Hesse, nor the Count of Lippe-Buckebourg, ought 
to be proscribed. The imperial protestant cities having 
acceded to this arret or declaration, the emperor, in a re- 
script, required them to retract their accession to the reso- 
lution of their evangelic body ; which, it must be owned, 
was altogether inconsistent with their former accession to 
the resolutions of the diet against the King of Prussia. 
This rescript having pioduced no effect, the arret was an- 
swered in February, by an imperial decree of commission 
carried to the dictature, importing, that the imperial court 
could not longer hesitate aoout the execution of the ban, 
without infringing that very article of the capitulation 
which they had specified : that the invalidity of the ariet 
was manifest, inasmuch as the Electors of Brandenburgh 
and Brunswick, the Dukes of Saxe-Gotha and Brunswick- 
Wolfenbuttel, and the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, were 
the very persons who disturbed the empire ; this, there- 
fore, being an affair in which they themselves were parties, 
they could not possibly be qualified to concur in a resolu- 
tion of this nature ; besides, the number of the other states 
which had acceded was very inconsiderable : for these 
reasons, the emperor could not but consider the resolution 
in question as an act whereby the general peace of the 
empire was disturbed, both by the parties that had incur- 
red the ban, and by the states which had joined them, in 
order to support and favour their frivolous pretensions. 
His imperial majesty expressed Ins hope and confidence, 
that the other electors, princes, and states of the empire, 
would vote the said resolution to be null, and of no force, 
and never suffer so small a number of states, who were 
adherents of, and abettors to, the disturbers of the empire, 
to prejudice the rights and prerogatives of the whole Ger- 
manic body ; to abuse the name of the associated states 
of the Augsbourg confession, in order forcibly to impose a 
foctum, entirely repugnant to the constitution of the em- 
pire ; to deprive their co-estates of the right of voting freely, 
and thereby endeavouring totally to subvert the system of 
the Germanic body. These remarks will speak for them- 
selves to the leflection of the unprejudiced reader. 

§ XXXVI. Tlie implacability of the court of Vienna 
was equalled by nothing but the perseyerance of the 
French ministry. Though their numerous army had not 
gamed one incli of ground in Westphalia, the campaign 
oil that side having ended exactly where it had begun : 
though the chief source of their commerce in the West 
Indies had fallen into the hands of Great Britain, and they 
had already laid their account with the loss of Quebec : 

e llic obstinacy of the powers in opposition to Great Britain and Prus- 
sia, appeared still more remaikable in their sliglitinjr the tollowinR <lecla- 
ration> which Duke Louis ot Brunswick delivered to tlicir ministeis at the 
llacue, in the munih ot December, after Quebec w as reduced, and the fleet 
of France totally tiefeated , , 

“ I heir Britannic and Prussian majesties, moved with compassion at 
the miscluet which the w ar that lias been kindled toi some y cars has already 
occasioned, and must necessanl> produce, would think themselves waiit- 
inijto tlie duties ot humanity, and particularly to their tender concern tor 
the pieservation and well heme of tlieir respective kinjidoms and subjects, 
if tliej neglected the proper means to put a stop to the progress ot so sevei e 


though their coffers rung witli emptiness, and their con- 
federates were clamorous for subsidies ; they still resolved 
to maintain the war in Germany : tliis was doubtless the 
most politic resolution to which they could adliere ; be- 
cause their enemies, instead of exerting all their eflorts 
wliere there was almost a certainty of success, kindly con- 
descended to seek them where alone tlieir whole strenglli 
could be advantageously employed, without any great 
augmentation of tlieir ordinary expense. Some of the 
springs of their national wealth were indeed exhausted, or 
diverted into other channels ; hut the subjects declared 
for a continuation of the war, and the necessities of the 
state were supplied by the loyalty and attachment of the 
people. They not only acquiesced in the bankruptcy of 
public credit, when the court stopped pavment of the in- 
terest on twelve different branches of the national debt, 
but they likewise sent in large quantities of plate to be 
melted down, anil coined into specie for the maintenance 
of the war. All the bills drawn on the government by the 
colonies were piotested to an immense amount, and a stop 
was put on all the annuities granted at Marseilles on 
sums borrowed for the use of the marine. Besides the 
considerable savings occasioned by tliese acts of state- 
bankruptcy, they bad resources of credit among the mer- 
chants of Holland, who beheld the success of Great Bri- 
tain with an eye of jealousy ; and weie moreover inflamed 
against her with the most rancorous resentment, on ac- 
count of the captures which bad been made of their West 
India ships by the English cruisers. 

§ XXXVII. In the month of February, the merchants 
of Amsterdam, having received advice tiiat tlie cargoes of 
the VVest India ships, detained by the English, would, by 
the British courts of judicature, be declared lawful prizes, 
as being French property, sent a deputation, with a peti- 
tion to the States-general, entreating them to use tlieir 
intercession with the court of London, lepresenting tlie 
impossibility of furnishing the proofs required in so short 
a time as that prescribed by the Biitisli admiralty ; and 
that, as the island of St. Eustatia had but one road, and 
tliere was no other way of taking in cargoes but that of 
Overschippen,f to which the English bad objected, a con- 
demnation of these ships, as legal prizes, would give the 
finishing stroke to the trade of the colony. Whatever re- 
monstrances the States-general might have made on this sub- 
ject to the ministry of Great Britain, they had no effect upon 
the proceedings of the court of admiralty, which continued 
to condemn the cargoes of the Dutch ships as often as tliey 
were proved to be French property ; and tins resoluteumfor- 
mityina little timeintimidated the subjects of Hollandfrom 
persevering in this illicit branch of commerce. The ene- 
mies of England in that republic, however, bad so far pre- 
vailed, that in the beginning of the year the states of 
Holland had passed a formal resolution to equip five-and- 
tuenty ships of warj and ordeis were immediately des- 
patched to the officers of the admiralty to complete the 
armament with all ])ossible expedition. In the month of 
A|)nl, the States-general sent over to London three minis- 
ters extraordinary, to make representations, and remove, if 
possible, the causes of misunderstanding that bad arisen 
between Great Britain and the United Provinces. They 
delivered their credentials to the king, witli a formal ha- 
rangue ; thev said his majesty would see, by the contents 
of the letter'tbey bad tbe'honour to present, how aidently 
their biiih mightinesses desired to cultivate the sincere 
friendship which had so long subsisted between the two 
nations, so necessary for tlieir common welfare and pre- 
servation : they expressed an earnest wish that they might 
be happy enough to remove those difficulties which liad 
for some time struck at this friendship, and caused so 
much prejudice to the principal subjects of the republic; 
who, by the commerce they cairied on, constituted its 
greatest strength, and chief support. They declared their 


a calamity, and lo contributt to tlie re-establishment of public tranquillitv. 
In tins V lew, and in onler to manliest the^ purity ol their intentions, in tins 
respect, their said majesties have determined to make the following decla- 
ration. V 17 : . , t • I I II 

•* 'I hat they are ready to send plenipotentiaries to the place vvlnth siiait 
be thought most proper, in order there to treat, conjomtl> , ot a so id ami 
gemral peace vvilli those whom the bellicerent parties shall think lit to 

authorize, on their part, toi the attaining so salutaiy «tn end. , , , . 

f 'J he method dalled Overschippen is that of using I renth boats to load 
Dutch vessels with the produce ot France. 
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whole confidence was placed in his majesty’s equity, for 
which the republic had the highest regard ; and in the 
good-will he had always expressed towards a state which 
on all occasions had inteiested itself in promoting his glory; 
a state which was the guardian of the precious trust be- 
queathed by a princess so dear to his affection. “ Full of 
this confidence (said they) we presume to flatter ourselves 
that your majesty will be graciously pleased to listen to 
our just demands ; and we shall endeavour, during the 
course of our ministry, to merit your approbation, in 
strengthening the bonds by which the “ two nations ought 
to be for ever united.” In answer to tins oration, the king 
assured them that he had always regarded their high 
mightinesses as his best friends. He said, if difficulties had 
arisen concerning trade, they ought to be considered as 
the consequences of a burthensome war which he was 
obliged to wage with France. He desired they would 
assure their high mightinesses, that he should endeavour, 
on his pait, to remove the obstacles m question ; and ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that they (the deputies) were come 
over ivith the same disposition. What representations 
these deputies made, fuitiier than comiilaints of some irre- 
gularities in the conduct of the British sea-officers, we 
cannot pretend to specify : but as the subject in dispute 
related entirely to the practices of the courts of judicature, 
it did not fall properly under cognizance of the govern- 
ment, which hath no right to interfere with the administra- 
tion of justice. In all probability, the subjects of Holland 
were by no means pleased with 'the success of this nego- 
ciation, for they murmured against the English nation 
without ceasing. They threatened and complained by 
turns ; and eagerly seized all opportunities of display- 
ing their partiality in favour of the enemies of Great 
Britain. 

§ XXXVIII. In the month of September Major-Gene- 
ral Yorke, the British minister at the Hague, piesented a 
memorial to the States-general, remonstrating, that the 
merchants of Holland carried on a contraband trade in 
favour of France, by transporting cannon and warlike 
stores fiom the Baltic to Ilolland, m Dutch bottoms, 
under the borrowed names of private persons; and then 
conveying them by the inland rivers and canals, or through 
the Dutcli fortresses, to Dunkirk, and other places of 
France. He desired that the king, his master, might be 
made easy on that head, by their putting an immediate 
stop to such practices, so repugnant to the connexions sub- 
sisting by treaty between Great Britain and the United 
Provinces, as well as to every idea of neutrality. He ob- 
served, that the attention which his majesty' had lately 
given to their representations against the excesses of the 
English privateers, by procuring an act of parliament which 
laid them under proper restrictions, gave him a good title 
in the same regard on the part of their high mightinesses. 
He reminded them that their trading towns felt the good 
effects of these restrictions ; and that the freedom of na- 
vigation which their subjects enjoyed amidst the troubles 
and distractions of Europe, had considerably augmented 
their commerce. He observed that some return ought to 
be made to such solid proofs of the king’s friendship and 
moderation ; at least, the merchants, who uere so ready to 
complain of England, ought not to be countenanced in 
excesses which would have justified the most rigorous 
examination of their conduct. He recalled to their memo- 
ries that, during the course of the present war, the king 
had several times applied to their high mightinesses, and 
to their ministers, on the liberty they had given to carry- 
stores through the fortresses of the republic for the use of 
France, to invade the British dominions : and though his 
majesty had passed over in silence many of these instances 
of complaisance to his enemy, he was no less sensible of 
the injury ; but he chose rather to be a sufferer himself, 
than to increase the embarrassment of his neighbours, or 
extend the flames of war. He took notice that even the 
court of Vienna had, upon more than one occasion, em- 
ployed its interest with their high mightinesses, and lent 
Its name to obtain passes for warlike stores and provisions 
for the French troops, under colour of the barrier treaty, 
which it no longer observed ; nay, after having put France 
in possession of Ostend and Nieuport, in manifest violation 
of that treaty, and without any regard to the rights which 


they and the king his master had acquired in that treaty, 
at the expense of so much blood and treasure. 

§ XXXIX. The memorial seems to have made some 
impression on the States-general, as they scrupled to allow 
the artillery and stores belonging to the French king to be 
removed from Amsterdam ; but tliese scruples vanished 
entirely on the receipt of a counter-memorial presented by 
the Count D’Affry, the French ambassador, who mingled 
some effectual threats with his expostulation. He desiied 
them to remember, that, during the whole course of the 
war, the French king had required nothing from their 
fi-iendship that was inconsistent with the strictest impar- 
tiality ; and, if he had deviated from the engagements sub- 
sisting between him and the republic, it was only by grant- 
ing the most essential and lucrative favours to the subjects 
of their high mightinesses. He obseived that the English, 
notwithstanding the insolence of their behaviour to the re- 
public, had derived, on many occasions, assistance from 
the protection their effects had found m the territories of 
the United Provinces ; that the artillery, stores, and am- 
munition belonging to Wessel weie deposited in their 
teriitories. which the Hanoverian army in passing the 
Rhine had very little respected : that when they repassed 
that river, they had no otiier way of saving their sick and 
wounded from the hands of the F'lench, than by embarking 
them m boats, and conveying them to places where the 
French left them unmolested, actuated by their respect for 
the neutrality of the republic : that part of their magazines 
was still dejiosited m the towns of the United Provinces ; 
where also the enemies of France had puichased and con- 
tracted for very considerable quantities of gunpowder. He 
told them, that though these and several otiier circum- 
stances might have been made the subject of the justest 
complaints, the King of France did not think it proper to 
require that the freedom and independency of the subjects 
of the republic should be restrained in branches of com- 
merce that weic not inconsistent with its neutrality, per- 
suaded that the faith of an engagement ought to be invio- 
lably preserved, though attended with some accidental and 
transient disadvantages. He gave them to understand, 
that the king Ins master had ordered the generals of Ins 
army carefully to avoid encroaching on the territory of the 
renublic, and transferring thither the theatre of the war, 
when his enemies retreated that way before they weie 
forced to pass the Rhine. After such unquestionable 
marks of regard, he said. Ins king would have the justest 
ground of compiaint, if, contrary to expectation, he should 
near that the artillery and stores belonging to him were 
detained at Amsterdam. Thirdly, he declared that such 
detention would be construed as a violation of the neu- 
trality; and demanded, in the name of the king his 
master, that the artillery and stores should, without delay, 
be forwarded to Flanders by the canals of Amsteidam and 
the inland navigation. This last argument was so conclu- 
sive, that they immediately granted the necessary pass- 
ports; in consequence of which the cannon were convey- 
ed to the Austrian Netherlands. 

§ XL. The (lowers in the southern parts of Europe were 
too much engrossed with their own concerns to interest 
themselves deeply in the quarrels that distracted the 
Geiman empire. The King of Spam, naturally of a 
melancholy complexion and delicate constitution, was so 
deeply affected with the loss of his queen, who died in the 
course of the (ireceding year, that he renounced all com- 
pany, neglected all business, and immured himself in a 
chamber at Villa-Viciosa, where he gave a loose to the 
most extravagant soriow. He abstained from food and 
rest until his strength was quite exhausted. He would 
neither shift himself nor allow his beard to be shaved ; he 
lejected all attempts of consolation; and remained deaf 
to the most earnest and respectful remonstrances of those 
who had a right to render their advice. In this case, the 
affliction of the mind must have been reinforced by some 
peculiarity in the constitution. He inherited a melancholv 
taint from his father, and this seems to have been dreaded 
as a family disease; for the Infant Don Louis, who like- 
wise resided in the palace of Villa-Viciosa, was fain to 
amuse himself with hunting, and other diversions, to 
prevent his being affected with the king’s disorder, which 
continued to gam ground, notwithstanding all the effoits of 
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medicine. The Spanish nation, naturally superstitious, 
had lecouise to saints and relics; but they seemed in- 
sensible to all their devotion. The kin!;, however, in the 
midst of all his distress, was prevailed upon to make his 
mil, which was written bv the Count de Valparaiso, and 
sinned by the Duke de Bejar, hinh-chancellor of thakin«- 
dom. The exorbitancy of his grief, and the mortifications 
he underwent, soon produced an incurable malady, under 
winch he lanauished from the month of September in the 
preceding year till the tenth of August in the present, 
when he expiied. In his will he had appointed Ins brothei 
Don Carlos, King of Naples, successor to the crown of 
Spam ; and nominated the queen dowager as regent of the 
kingdom until that prince should arrire. Accordingly, 
she assumed the reins of goveinnient ; and gave directions 
for the funeral of the deceased king, who was interred with 
great pomp in the church belonging to the convent of the 
Visitation at Madrid. 

§ XLI. As the death of this prince had hceii long ex- 
pected, so the iioliticians of Eiirn|io had universally prog- 
nosticated that his demise would be attended with great 
commotions m Italy. It had been agreed among the sub- 
scribing powers to the treaty of Ai\-la-Chapclle, that in 
case Don Carlos should ho adianced m the course of suc- 
cession to the throne of Spam, his brother Don Philip 
.should succeed him on the throne of Naples; and the 
duchies ol Paiiiia, Placentia, and Giiastalla, which now 
constituted Ins establishment, should rcrert to the house of 
Austria. The King of Naples had never acceded to tins 
article; therefore he paid no regard to it on the death of 
his elder brother; but retained both kingdoms, without 
minding the claims of the empress-queen, who he knew 
was at that time in no condition to siipiiort her preten- 
sions. Titus the German war proved a circumstance very 
f.ivourablc to Ins interest and ambition. Before he em- 
barked for Spam, however, he took some extraordinary 
steps, which evinced him a sound )ioliiiciaii and sagacious 
legislator. Ills oldest son Don Philip, who had now 
attained the tliirtcenth year of his age, being found in a 
Male of incurable idioli>m,s ho widely and resolutely ic- 
niovcd him from the succession, without any regard to the 
protended right of primogeniiiiio, by a solcinn act of abdi- 
cation, and the settlement of the crown of thoTwo Sicilies 
in favour of his third son, Don I'crdmaiid. In this extra- 
oidmarv act he observes, That, according to the spiiit of 
the tre.itics of this age, Europe required that the sovc- 
reigiitv of Spain should ho separated from that of Italy, 
when .such a separation coiilrl be efl'ceted without trans- 
gressing the rules of justice; that the iinfortuimte prince- 
rOMil h.ivmg been destitute of reason and rencction ever 
suite his infancy, and no hope lemainiiig that he could 
i ver acipiirc the use of these faculties, he could not think 
of appointing him to the succession, how agrcc.ible soever 
smh a disposition might be to nature and his paternal 
ahottioii; he was therefore coiistramcd, by the Divine 
will, to set him aside, in favour of his third son Don 
Ti idmaiid,who-e nimority obliged linn to rest the tnaiiagc- 
mciit ol these realms in a regency, which he accordingly 
.ippniiited, after having previously declared his sou Ferdi- 
nand fioin that time emaiicipaterl and freed not onlv from 
all ohtdience to his paternal power, but even from all snb- 
missioti to Ins supreme .ind sovereign authority. He then 
declared that the nimority of the prince succeeding to the 
kingdom of tlicTwo Sicilies should ex]iirc with the fif- 
teenth ycarol his age, when he should act as sovereign, 
and have the cntiie )iower of the administration. He iicx't 


established and explained the order of succession in the 
male and female line ; on condition that the monarchy of 
Spain should never be united with the kingdoms of the 
Two Sicilies. Finally, he transferred and made over to 
the said Don Ferdinand these kingdoms, with all that he 
possessed in Italy ; and this ordinance, signed and sealed 
by himself and the infant Don Feidmand, and counter- 
signed by the counsellors and secretaries of state, in 
quality of members of the regency, received all the usual 
forms of .authenticity. Don Carlos having taken these 
precautions for the benefit of his third son, whom he left 
King of Naples, embarked with the rest of his family on 
board a squadron of Spanish ships, which conveved him 
to Barcelona. There he landed in the month of October, 
and proceeded to Madrid; where, as King of Spain, he 
was received amidst the acclamations of his people. He 
began his reign, like a wise prince, by reguhiting the in- 
terior economy of his kingdom ; by pursuing the plan 
adopted by liis predecessor; by retaining the ministry 
under whose auspices the liappiness and commerce of his 
people had been extended ; and with respect to the bel- 
ligerent powers, by scrupulously adhering to tliat neutrality 
from whence these advantages were in a great measure 
derived. 

§ XLII. While he serenely enjoyed the blessings of 
prosperity, his neighbour the King of Portugal was en- 
grossed by a species of employment which of all others 
must be the most disagree.ahlc to a prince of sentiment, 
who loves Ins people: namely, the trial and punishment 
of those conspinitors by whoso atrocious attempt his life 
had been so mncli endangered. Among these weie num- 
bered some of tile first noblemen of the kingdom, irritated 
by disappointed ambition, inflamed by bigotry, and exaspe- 
rated by revenge. The princpial consiiirator, Don Joseph 
Mascarenhas and Lencastre, Duke de Aveiro, ^larqnib of 
Torres Novas, and Coiule of Santa Cruz, was hereditary 
lord-steward of the king's lionseliold, and president of tlie 
palace-conn, or last tribunal of appeal in the kingiloin, so 
that he possessed the first ofiice at the palace, and the 
second of the lealm. Francisco de Assiz, Marquis of 
Tavora, Condo of St. John and Alvor, was general of the 
horse, and head of the third noble house of the Tav eras, the 
most illustrious family in the kingdom, deiiving their 
origin from the ancient Kings of Leon : he inarried liis 
kinswoman, who was Marchioness of Tavoia in her own 
rigiit, and bv this marriage acipiircd the marquisate. 
Loins Bernardo dc Tavora was their eldest son, who, hv 
virtue of a dispensation from tlio Pope, had espoused his 
own aunt, Donna Theresa dc Tavora. Joseph itlaria dc 
T.ivom, his voungest brother, was aKo involved in the 
guilt of his paiciits. The third principal concerned was 
Don Jcronvmo de Atlaido, Condo of Atlouguia, himself 
a relation,' and married to the eldest daughter of the 
Marquis of Tavora. ’Hie cliaraclers of all these personages 
were unhlemishcd and respectable, until tins macliinatioii 
was detected. In tlie course of investigating tins dark 
alfvir. It appeared lliat the Duke de Aveiro had conceived 
a personal hatred to the king, who had disappointed him 
111 a proji cted match helwocn his son and a sister of the 
Duke de Cadaval, a minor, and prevented his obtaining 
some comniaiidcncs which the late Duke de Aveiro had 
possessed; that this nobleman, being determined to gratify 
Ills revenge against the person of Ills sovereign, had ex- 
erted all his art and addicss in securing the iiarticqntion 
of the inalcontcnts; that with this view lie reconciled 
himself to the Jesuits, witli whom he had been formerly 
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at variance, knowing they were at this time implacably 
incensed against the king, who had dismissed them from 
their office of penitentiaries at court, and branded them 
■with other marks of disgrace, on account of their illegal 
and rebellious practices in South America : the duke, 
moreover, insinuated himself into the confidence of the 
Marchioness of Tavoia, notwithstanding an inveterate 
pvalship of pride and ambition, which had long subsisted 
between the two families. Her resentment against the 
king was inflamed by the mortification of her pride in 
repeated repulses, when she solicited the title of duke for 
her husband. Her passions were artfully fomented and 
managed by the Jesuits, to whom she had resigned the 
government of her conscience ; and they are said to have 
liersuaded her that it would be a meritorious action to 
take away the life of a prince who was an enemy to the 
cluiich and a tyrant to his people. She, being reconciled 
to the scheme of assassination, exerted her influence in 
sucli a manner as to inveigle her husband, lier sons, and 
son-in-law, into the same infamous design ; and yet this 
lady had been always remarkable for lier piety, aflability, 
and sweetness of disposition. Many consultations were 
held by the conspiiators at the colleges of the Jesuits, St. 
Antoa, and St. Roque, as well as at tlie houses of the duke 
and the maiquis. At last they resolved that the king 
should be assassinated ; and einjiloyed two ruffians, called 
Antonio Alvarez and Joseph Policarpio, for the execution 
of this design, the miscarriage of whicli we have related 
among the transactions of the jireceding year. In the 
beginning of January, befote the circumstances of the 
conspiracy were known, the Counts de Oberas and de 
Riheira Grande were imprisoned in the castle of St. 
Julian, on a suspicion aiising from their freedom of 
speecli. The Ducliess de Aveiro, the Countess of Attou- 
guia, and the IMarchioness of Alorna, with their children, 
were sent to difi'erent nunneries ; and eight Jesuits were 
taken into custody. A council being appointed for the 
trial of the prisoners, the particulars we have related were 
brouglit to light by the torture ; and sentence of death was 
pronounced and executed upon the convicted criminals. 
Eight wheels were fixed upon a scaflbld raised in the 
square opposite to the house where the prisoners had been 
confined ; and the thirteenth of January was fixed for the 
day of execution, Antonio Alvarez Forreira, one of the 
assassins who had fired into the king's equijiage, was 
fixed to a stake at one corner of tlie scaflbld ; and at the 
otlier was placed the efligies of ins accomplice, Joseph 
Policarfiio de Azevedo, who had made his escape. The 
Marchioness of Tavora, being brought upon the scaffold 
between eiglit and nine in the morning, was beheaded at 
one stroke, and then covered with a linen cloth. Her two 
sons, and her son-in-law, the Count of Attouguia, with 
three servants of the Duke de Aveiro, were first strangled 
at one stake, and afterwards bioke upon wheels, wdiere 
their bodies remained covered ; but the duke and the 
marquis, as chiefs of tlie conspiracy, were broke alive, 
and undent ent the most excruciating torments. The last 
that suffered was the assassin Alvarez, who being con- 
demned to be burnt alive, the combustibles which had 
been placed under the scaflbld were set on fire, the whole 
machine, with tlie bodies, consumed to ashes, and these 
ashes thrown into the sea. Tlie estates of tlie three un- 
fortunate noblemen were confiscated, and their dwelling- 
houses razed to the ground. Tlie name of Tavora was 
suppressed for ever by a public decree : but that of 
Mascatenhas spared, because tlie Duke de Aveiro vvas a 
younger branch of tliC family. A reward of ten thousand 
Clowns was ofiered to any person who should apprehend 
the assassin who had escaped : then the embargo was 
taken ofl’the shipping. Tlie king and royal family assist- 
ed at a public Tc JJeuin sung in the chapel of Kossa 
Senhora de Liiramento; on which occasion the king, for 
the satisfaction of his people, waved his handkerchief 
with both hands, to show he was not maimed by the 
wounds he had received. If such an attempt upon the 
life of a king was infamously cruel and perfidious, it must 
be owned that the punishment inflicted upon the criminals 
was horrible to Iiuman natnie. The tittempt itself was 
attended with some circumstances that might have stag- 
gered belief, had it not appeared but too plain that the 


king was actually wounded. One would imagine that the 
Duke de Aveiro, who was charged with designs on the 
crown, would have made some preparation for taking 
advantage of the confusion and disorder which must have 
been produced by the king’s assassination ; but we do not 
find that any thmg of this natuie was premeditated. It 
was no more than a desperate scheme of pei.sonal levenge, 
conceived without caution, and executed without conduct : 
a circumstance the more extraordinary, if we suppose the 
conspirators were actuated by the councils of the Jesuits, 
who have been ever famous for finesse and dexterity. 
Besides, the discovery of all the particulars was founded 
upon confession extorted by the rack, whicli at best is a 
suspicious evidence. Be that as it will, the Poitnguese 
government, without waiting for a bull from the Pope, 
sequestered all the estates and effects of the Jesuits in 
that kingdom, which amounted to considerable sums, and 
reduced the individuals of the society to a very scanty 
allowance. Complaints of their conduct having been 
made to the Pope, he appointed a congregation to examine 
into the affairs of the Jesuits in Poitugal. In the mean- 
time tlie court of Lisbon ordered a considerable number 
of them to he embarked for Italy, and resolved that no 
Jesuits should hereafter reside w'ltliin its realms. When 
these transports arrived at Civita-Vecchia, they were, by 
the Pope’s order, lodged in the Dominican and Capucbm 
convents of tliat city, until proper houses could be pre- 
pared for their leception at 'Tivoli and Frescati. The most 
guilty of them, however, were detained in close prisons 
in Portugal, reserved, in all probability, for a punishment 
more adequate to tlieir enormities. 

§ XLIII. England still continued to enjoy the blessings 
of peace, even amidst the triumphs of war. In the month 
of November the session of parliament was opened bv 
commission ; and, the Commons attending in the House of 
Peers, the lord-keeper harangued the paihament to tins 
effect: — He gave them to understand, tliat bis majesty 
had directed him to assuie them that he thought himself 
peculiarly happy in being able to convoke them in a 
situation of affairs so glorious to Ins crown, and advanta- 
geous to his kingdoms ; that the king saw and devoutly 
adored the liand of Providence, in the many signal suc- 
cesses both by sea and land with which Ins arms liad been 
blessed in the course of the last campaign ; that he le- 
flected with great satisfaction on tlie confidence wlncli the 
parliament had placed in liim, by making such ample pro- 
visions, and intrusting him witli such extensive powers, for 
carrying on a war, which the defence of tbeir valuable 
rights and possessions, together with the preservation of 
the commerce of his people, had rendered both just and 
necessary. He enumerated the latfe successes of the Brit- 
ish arms, the reduction of Goree on the coast of Africa, 
the conquest of so many important places in America, the 
defeat of the French army in Canada, the reduction of their 
capital city of Quebec, effected with so much honour to 
the courage and conduct of his majesty’s officers and forces, 
the important advantage obtained by the British squadron 
off Cape Lagos, and the effectual blocking up for so manv 
months the principal pait of the French navy in tlieir own 
harbours : events which must have filled the ears of all his 
majesty’s faithful subjects with the sincerest joy ; and con- 
vinced his parliament that there had been no want of vigi- 
lance or vigour on his part, exertintr those means which 
they, with so much prudence and puhlic-spirited zeal, had 
put into his majesty’s hands. He observed that the national 
advantages had extended even as far as the East Indies, 
where, by the Divine blessing, the dangerous designs of 
Ins majesty's enemies bud miscarried, and that valuable 
branch of commerce bad received gieat benefit and protec- 
tion. That the memorable victory pained over the French 
at Minden had long made a deep impression on the minds 
of his majesty’s people : that if the crisis in whicli the 
battle was fought, the superior number of the enemy, the 
great and able conduct of his majesty’s general, Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, were considered, that action must 
be the subject of lasting admiration and thankfulness : that 
if any thing could fill the breasts of his majesty’s good sub- 
jects' with still further degrees of exultation, it would be 
the distinguished and unbroken valour of the British 
troofis, owned and applauded by those whom they over- 
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came. lie said the glory dtety had gained was not merely 
their own ; but, in n national view, ^vns one of the most 
important circumstances of our success, as it must Itc a 
striking admonition to our enemies with whom they Imre 
to contend, lie told them that ids majesty’s good firother 
and ally, the King ol Prussia, ntbieked mid surroiiiidcd 
by so many considembie powers, had, liy liis magiianimitv 
mill abilities, and the bmvery of iiis troo|i<i, been able, in h 
suriirising manner, to prcrciit the mischiers coiiecrtol with 
sneii united force against him. lie declared, by the com- 
mand of ids sovereign, tliat ns liis mniesty entered into IhW 
war not frein vienvs of nmldtioii,so he din not wish toron- 
tiiiue it from motives of resentment : that the desire ohiis 
majesty's licart was to see a stop put to tlir efliisinn of 
Christian blood : tiint whenever siicti terms of {Kace could 
be estniilislied ns should lie just and iionniirable for bis 
majesty and his allies ; and by proeuting such advantages 
ns, from the siicccssrs of Ids mtpesty’s arms might in reason 
mid c^tiilv be osiweted should bring nloiig with ibcm full 
security for thefnliite; Ids mqjesty wmitd rejoice to see 
the rF|ioso of Kumtic restoml on surli solid ntid durable 
foundations ; mid Ids fatthfiil stihjerts, to wliose liberal 
.support and iiiish.iken firmness ids maii'Siy ownl so mueh. 
happy in the eiijoyinent of the blessings of ivaee and 
iraiii]uillily : Inil, in order to lids great and ilcsimbte end, 
he s.iid ills majesty was confidem the larliaineni wnntd 
agree with him, that it was necessary to make nra|ile pro- 
vision for tarrying on the war, in all intis, sviili the utmost 
vigour, licnssuirsi llu* (‘ommcnis, tinl the grral supplies 
ilipy had granird in (he last session of psrhimeni lia<t 
Iwn rjilhfiitiy empinyi-d for the purposes for whirh ihev 
were grantnl ; inii the uncommon esu nt of the star, and 
the tanous services ii^esssry to lie piovidisl for, in orrier 
to secuip sucres* to liis majesty ‘a nieasutrs, bad imavoid- 
ably oecisionest curantthiMry’ n|H<itses, t'lnally, Its* re- 
l^jtis] die asstiraiiet t from thV thtsuie of tV high’ s\»isC«r. 
lion ids nniesty took m tlut uniiei and gmo! Inrmony 
wliirh was so c»nspieuo'*s among Ids goo'l subjects • he 
Mid. his soietrim «4s happy in s»emg u rontmutd an-l 
conlirmeit ; he observetl that evjienpno- ti.iil stiown how 
much the naunti owed to this union, which alone could 
ewire the^mie hviipmess of his |»rop|e. 

6 XI.IV. Wesltdl imi anitripaie the re.si|et*s owwir* 
(Irttioii, liy iimti-iitlme m fummeni tijMii, either the imtler 
Of die form of this inrangue, which Imiiwwi r iito'lnre-l all 
the elfpcl ssliteh iht sm, rrign cnuld desio*. Tlie Houses, 
in dii'ir nspeciise adiltess-i, s-eimil toviewiihraeii other 
ini'ipirttiotii ofaitarhineiitaiulvomphernry. The Pre»s 
jiOifrsM-tl their ui'iioit rvuduiess to cniinir in tli** efTettoal 
supjeift of such fuiilier measures at Ins itiajrstv, in his 
goat svioiom, •I.uttld Judge nrtviorv or evp«die«i fijf 
tanying on die ssar s*iili sigmir, in alt parts, ami fi.rdts« 
apieiiiitiiig noil rr|e!i|iig any desjurate atiempis swhich 
might I* made upon d.« se Lingiloms, 'Ibe f.’ommotis ev- 
il^.. 4 diHr admiraiion of ibri true gtemi-ens of miml 
which dis|<oinr! Ill* insjrsiy's l.e^n, m the midst of pros- 

IKVIIHS, lo w,sl| a ,m|i niii die cdilsinn «f (3in«tMU 

b|oirf|,aiid iiiMe inni)udliiy restond, ‘Ih.ydts'httd their 
f tilin* ii Innn* iiti Ins iiiainiy's known wis'doni ami firm- 
iiMs, dial this di sliaWe atjeci, whenever it sho'iUl lie «*». 
Uioist, ssiiiilit Is* iiimn irniit ytiti and IiOHouralde for Ins 
mwi-sty ami Ins atiiis; and, in otdvr tnelTrct dat great 
end. they assured him iliey wmild clHstfidlv grant sueh 
■upplusat shiiiiM lie fininirnirs ssmj P» sustain, ami press 
widt iifect, all bis rvimsiif opmiiotis agam-t the enrmv. 
Tiiet did not fill to n*.e ho d,c s|ie<«Ii,as nsual ; eniiroe* 
mting the truphies of die yi-ir, and estulimg the King of 
I rusirt furhiscoitiummati-t;>iiius,iiiagnanimitt,nnwtatirti 
activity, and uiishalcn constam^ of mind. ’ Very great 
ritiKiit, inileesi, lad his majesty id Iw sadsAvsl sviiiran ad- 
dwys *if *utli_ n naiun* from a House of Commons, in 
wliieli opiMwiiioii Uy straiigbd at die fimt of ilit ministvr; 
in which diose demagtigqts, who lud iai<ed dtemselyrs t» 
repumtioii ami w-nasvn by decldroiiig against condiienta! 
jniasuo-s, Mite Ixcome so perficdy rtconcilesl to the oli- 
jict of ihwr fanner mpmintion, a* to rutliiaie itewo with 
.a d.-;tee of eiidiusiasin imLnown to anv fornivr admiius- 
iralimi, and lay the ration under such coninbutions in its 
tNdi.iIf,asiiooih(r mimsity ditnimr imdiuip. Tliusdis- 
poses], It sva* no tvondcr dioy admires! the inodiraiion of 
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Ilicir sovereign, in offering to treat of peace, after above a 
million of men bad iicrislicd by the war, and twice that 
number been reduced to misery : after whole provinces 
had been dcponulntcd, whole countries subdued, and die 
victors thcmsoivcs almost crushed by the trophies they 
bad gained. 

$ XLV. Immcdintclynftcr die addresses wore presented, 
the Commons rcsols'ed themselves into acommiilcc of die 
whole House; and Iiaving unanimously voted a supply to 
his majesty, began to take the particulars into considera- 
tion. This committee was continued till the twelfth of 
May, when that whole business was accomplished. For 
the service of the ensuing year, they voted seventy thou- 
sand se.imen, including cigiilccn thousand tlircc bundrcil 
nnd fifty-five imriites; and for their maintenance allotted 
tliRic iniUioiis six liiindted and forty thousand pounds. 
'ilienumlMT of hind forces, including (he British troops in 
Germany, nnd the invalids, (hey fixed at fifty-seven tiiou- 
satid two hundred and iiinety-lour men, nnd granted for 
their siilKisloiicc one million three hundred cighty-thrcc 
itiousaiid seven hundred and forty-eight pounds and ten 
lictice. For mainPiiiting ntlwr forces in tlic plantations, 
Giliralt.’ir, Guntlnleiipe, Afiica, and the East Indies, they 
allowed right liundnsl forty-six ihouicmd one hundred anil 
5tttyH<ight pounds, nineteen shillings; for die CX|K;nsc of 
fiiiir regiments on the Irish esiahlislimcnt, serving in North 
Ami-ricn, they voted iliiiiy-five thomianii seven iitiudn'd 
mill r<irts-fiiur]ioiinds. eight shillings, and four pence. For 
pty to the gxiieml and general staibonicers. ami oflicera of 
tin* hospital for the land forces, ihcy assigned fifty-four thou- 
sand four liundrnl mid firtv-four |toiiiids, eleven .shillings, 
mid nine |s>iirv. TheyvotHi fordieex|teiiseofUic miliiin in 
South nnd North llritaiii the sum of one Inindnst two 
thimaml and six imunds, four sliilliaes, and cigtit iiencc. 
Tliey ciantrtl for the maintenance of ihirty^tighl ihou- 
skud s‘-sen humtn«l and fifty men, bring the trtiops of 
llanmrr, Woirmlmititl, Saxe-Gotlia, and liuckehourg, 
ttfuiied ill the si-rvice of Gnat Ihitain, the sum of four 
ImmlrMl forlv.<evt:tt thousand eight himdnsl ciglity-two 
|Miui»U, ten sltilliiigs, and five |K*ma» halbiK-nny ; nitd for 
lunriwii thousand Hessian troops in tio’ Mrae jay, they* 
ease tlirr»* hunilml stxiy.six thousand hi*vi>« ImiidrM 
twrnty-fisr )ioum!s, one shilling, and sixpence, lliey 
ain'TwariU nestowed the sum of one hundred ami tiglit 
thousand and Iwrlrr iiouitds. iwrlie shillings, ami seven 
|whcp, for defraying the additional i‘tp»a5e of aiigmenla- 
iinijs in the tronps of Hanoter ami Hesse, nnd the UntMi 
army srtring in the eiupin*. For tho ordinary of tlie navy, 
liifluding lalbpar to sica.onicer>; for rarrying on tlie 
Imihling of two hotpiuls, one near f •(nport.and tin* other 
in the iifiglilAurhiKvl of I’lymoiuh; for the supimrt of the 
h'Hpiul at (Irmisvich; fiT iiotclanng gnuind, erecting 
wharf*, and ether ac^mmiyMiiitiis neevsury for n.-filliiig 
the iWts at Halifax, in Ni>va Se>itta ; for ilwcli itgc of lim 
tifiire rif ordnince, and defray ing the eximnnitnaiy ox- 
iwnse iitcurreri by iliat wlJce iti the imurse of the histyeir, 
iL-j allow, st Seven huiidr>sl eighty-one ilitmstnd ’fiuir 
hundtr.| nnd l•^ghty-tnlle |<om>iN, six shillmgs, arid six- 
prae*.. Timards |asmg otf the navs dibl, bmidings, rt- 
ieiihling*. and rejaits of ihi- ling's ships |nc(-tlierssith the 
tiurges of iran-port si^r* ice, they gpintesl onemiliitin seven 
bunilridnml m>e thousand semiiyrf'ighi |Kiuiid*, sixtren 
shillingt, and sitp, nc*. I Vr defray ing the exinordinarv 
expenses of the I irirl ferrrs and other services rml pruvideil 
fur hy luriuiiieni, comptchendttig the «. nsioiis for lita 
wi.lriws of odticrl iifliarr. they mlnitrsi the sum of nine 
hniidrni lifty-fise ihuusand ihri-« hundn'sl and furtv-fbur 
IMurids.fiftrcti shillings, and file ivnee lulf.ie miv. 'TItes* 
votrtl i.ne iiiilliiui to emiewsiT ids majesty to ilisc!ian:e 
Uir like sum, raisist in piinuaitce of an act roaile in ihe 
last s ssioD of inrbameiii, and charg.x! ujion the fitsi nitU 
sir suppINtoItt-ciaiiirrl in tins session of rarlaineiit. T^-v 
g.*sr SIX liiimirxil and siAeiitv ihuitsami pouiiits for rtw 
althng his iniyt-»ty in mile gmxl htsengagi'menis widi ihi* 
King of Fnissis pursuant to n iiesv rnnseniion Ih-tsvemi 
himand tiat moinreh. xnncluilid on the luiiiliilnv ofNir* 
vemlier. in the present soar. I'lftei'ii thotisami pmimis 
they allossrrl u|i«n accuuiii, inwards x'lobiing the principal 
olTicers of Ids niajrsty's onliianre nt defray the neci'ss.ny 
charges nnd i-xiionsi.-s of taking down and removing tli'c 
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piesent magazine for gunpowder, situated in tlie tieiah- 
bourliood of Greenwich, and of erecting it in some less 
dangerous situation. Sixty thousand pounds they gave, 
to enable his majesty to fulfil his engagements with the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, pursuant to the separate ar- 
ticle of a treaty between the two powers, lenewed in the 
month of November, the sum to he paid as his most serene 
highness should think it most convenient, in order to fa- 
cilitate the means by which the landgrave might again fix 
his residence in his own dominions, and, by his presence, 
give fresh courage to his faithful subjects. Five bundled 
thousand pounds they voted upon account, as a piesent 
supply towards defraying the chaices of forage, bread, 
bread-waggons, train of artillery, wood, straw, provisions, 
and contingencies of his majesty’s combined army under 
the command of Prince Ferdinand. To the Foundling 
hospital they granted five thousand pounds ; and fifteen 
thousand for improving, widening, and enlarging the pass- 
age over and through London bridge. To replace diveis 
sums taken from the sinking fund, they granting two bun- 
dled twenty-fi\e thousand two bundled and eighty-oiie 
pounds, nineteen shillings, and four pence. For the sub- 
sistence of leduced officers, including the allowances to 
the several officers and private men of the troops of horse- 
guards, and regiment of horse reduced, and to the super- 
annuated gentlemen of the four troops of horse-guards, 
they voted thirty-eight thousand five hundred and ninety- 
seven pounds, nine shillings. Upon account for the support 
of the colonies of Nova Scotia and Georgia, they granted 
twenty-one thousand six hundred and ninety-four pounds, 
two sliillings,and twopence. For enabling the king to give a 
proper compensation to the provinces in North America, 
for the expenses they might incur in levying and maintain- 
ing troops, according as the vigour and activity of those 
respective provinces should be thought by liis majesty to 
merit, they advanced the sum of two hundred thousand 
pounds. The East India company they gratified with 
twenty thousand pounds, towards enabling them to de- 
fray the expense of a military force lu their settlements, 
in lieu of a battalion of the king’s troops now returned to 
Ireland. Twenty-five thousand pounds were provided foi 
the payment of the out-pensioners of Chelsea hospital. 
For subsequent augmentation of the British forces, since 
the first estimate of guards and garrisons for the ensuing 
year was presented, they allowed one hundred thirty-four 
thousand one hundred thirty-nine pounds, seventeen shil- 
lings, and four pence. They further voted upon account, 
towards enabling the governors and guardians of thel’oiind- 
ling hospital to maintain, educate, and bind apprentice the 
children admitted into the said cliarity, the sum of forty- 
seven thousand two hundred and eighty-five pounds. For 
defraying the expense of maintaining the militia in South and 
North Britain, to the twenty-fourth day of December of the 
ensuing year, they voted an additional grant of two hundred 
ninety thousand eight hundred and twenty-six pounds, 
sixteen shillings, and eight pence ; and moreover, they 
granted fourscore thousand pounds, upon account, towaids 
defraying the charge of pay and clothing of the unembodied 
militia for the year, ending on the twenty-fifth day of 
March in the year one thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
one. For reimbursing the colony of New York their ex- 
penses in furnishing provisions and stores to the troops 
raised by them for his majesty’s service, in the campaign 
of the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-six, they 
allowed two thousand nine hundred and seventy-seven, 
pounds, seven shillings, and eight pence ; and for main- 
taining the British forts and settlements on the coast of 
Africa, they renewed the grant of ten thousand pounds. 
For the maintenance and augmentation of the troops of 
Brunswick in the pay of Great Britain for the ensuing 
year, pursuant to an ulterior convention concluded and 
signecl at Paderborn on the fifth day of March, in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and sixty, they granted the 
sum of ninety thousand seven hundred and sixty-nine 
pounds, eight shillings, and eleven pence farthing; and 
for the troops of Hesse-Cassel, in the same pay, during 
the same period, they allotted one hundred and one thou- 
sand ninety-six pounds, three shillings, and two pence. 
F’or the extraordinaiy expenses of the land forces, and 
Other services, incurred from the twenty-fourth day of 


November in the present year to the twenty-fourth of De- 
cember following, and not piovided for, they granted the 
sum of four hundred twenty thousand one bundled and 
twenty pounds, one shilling. To make good the deficiency 
of the grants for the service of this piesent yeai one 
thousind seven bundled and fifty-nine, they assigned the 
sum of seventy-five thousand one hundred and seventy 
pounds, three pence farthing. For printing the journals of 
the House of Commons they gave five thousand pounds ; 
and SIX hundred thirty-four pounds, thirteen shillings, and 
seven pence, as interest, at the rate of four per centum per 
annum, from the twenty-fifth day of August in the piesent 
year, to the same day of April next, for the sum of twenty- 
three thousand eight hundred pounds, eleven shillings, 
and eleven pence, remaining in the office of ordnance, and 
not paid into the hands of the deputy of the king’s lemem- 
brancer of the court of exchequer, as directed by an act 
made m the last session of parliament, to make compensa- 
tion foi lands and hereditaments purchased for his majesty’s 
service at Chatham, Poitsmouth, and Plymouth, by leason 
of doubts and difficulties which had arisen touching the 
execution of the said act. For defraying the extraordmai-y 
charge of the mint, during the present yeai, they allowed 
eleven ihousand nine bundled and forty pounds, thir- 
teen shillings, and ten pence ; and two thousand five hun- 
dred pounds upon account, for paying the debts claimed 
and sustained upon a forfeited estate in North Britain. 
They likewise allowed twelve thousand eight hundred and 
sev'enty-four pounds, fifteen shillings, and ten pence, for 
defraving the chaige of a regiment of light dragoons, and 
of an additional company to the corps commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Vaughan !■ inally, they voted one million, 
upon account, to enable the king to defray any extra- 
ordinary expenses of the war, incurred or to be incurred, 
for the service of the yeai one thousand seven hundred 
and sixty; and to take all such measuies as might be 
necessary to defeat any enterprise or design of his enemies, 
a^ the exigency of affairs might reqiiiie. On the whole, 
the sum total granted in this session of parliament amounted 
to fifteen millions five bundled tliiee thousand five hundred 
and sixtv-three pounds, fifteen shillings, and nine pence 
half-penny; a sum so enoimous, whether we consider the 
nation that raised it, or the purposes for which it was 
raised, that every Bnion of a sedate mind, attached to the 
interest and welfare of his country, must leflect upon it 
with equal astonishment and concern : a sum considerably 
more than double the largest subsidy that was granted m 
tlie reign of Queen Anne, when the nation was in the 
zenith of her glory, and retained half the powers of Europe 
in her pay ; a suin almost double of what any former ad- 
ministration durst have asked ; and near double of what 
the most sanguine calculators, who lived in the beginning 
of this century, thought the nation could give without the 
most imminent hazard of immediate bankiuptcy. Of the 
immense supply which we have particularized, the reader 
will perceive that two millions three hundred forty-lour 
thousand four, hundred and eighty-six pounds, sixteen 
shillings, and seven pence three farthings, were paid to 
foieigners for supporting the war in Germany, exclusive 
of the money expended by the British tioops m that coun- 
try, the number of which amounted, in the course of the 
ensuing year, to twenty thousand men : a number tbe more 
extraordinary, if we consider they were all transported to 
that continent during the administration of those who de- 
clared in parliament (the words still sounding in our ears) 
that not a man, nor even half a man, should be sent from 
Great Britain to Germany, to fight the battles of any foreign 
elector. Into the expense of the German war sustained 
by Great Britain, we must also throw the charge of trans- 
porting the English troops ; the article of forage, which 
alone amounted, in the course of the last campaign, to one 
million two hundred thousand pounds, besides pontage, 
waggons, horses, and many other contingencies. To the 
German war vve may also impute the extraordinary ex- 
pense incurred by the actual service of the militia, which 
the absence of the regular troo|)s rendered in a great 
measure necessary ; and the loss of so many hands with- 
drawn from industry, from husbandry and manufpctiirc. 
The loss sustained by this connexion was equally giievous 
and apparent; the advantage accruing from it, either to 
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Britain or Hanovor, we iiave not discernment sufficient to 
lierceive, con'-eqnenlly cannot bo supposed aide to evplatn. 

§ XL\'I. Tlie committee of «ays and means, liavint; 
duly deliberated on tlie articles of supply’, continued sitting 
from the tuenty-second dat of November to the fourteenth 
of May, during which penod they established the necessary- 
funds to produce the sums whicli had been granted. The 
land tax at four shillings m the pound, and die malt tax, 
"•ere continued, as the standing revenue of Great Biitain. 
The "hole provision made by the committee of uats and 
means amounted to sixteen 'millions one hundred' thiiti 
thousand five hundred and sixty-one pounds, nine shillings', 
and eight pence, exceeding the grants for the service of the 
year one thousand seven hundred and sixty, in tlie sum of 
six hundred twenty-six thousand nine hundred ninety- 
seven pounds, thirteen shillings, and ten ponce halfpenny. 
This excess, however, will not appear extraordinary, when 
we consider that it was destined to make good the premium 
of two hundred and forty thousand pounds to the sub- 
swibers upon the eight million loan, as well as the defi- 
ciencies in the other grants, whicli never fail to make a 
considerable article in the supply of every session. That 
these gigantic strides towards the rum of public credit 
were such as might alarm every well-wisher to his country, 
will perhaps more plainly appear m the sum total of the 
national debt, "liicli, including the encumbiance of one 
million charged upon the civil list revenue, and provided 
for by a tax u[ion salaries and pensions payable out of that 
revenue, amounted, at this period, to the tremendous sum 
of one hundred eight millions four hundred ninety-three 
thousand one hundred fifty-four pounds, fourteen shillings, 
and eleven pence one farthing. A comfortable reflection 
this to a people involved in the most expensive war that 
ever was waged, and already burdened with such taxes as 
no other nation ever bore ! 

§ XLVII. It IS not at all necessary to particularize the 
acts that were founded upon the resolutions touching tlie 
supply. We shall only observe, that, in the act for the 
land tax, and in the act for tiie malt tax, there was a clause 
of credit empowering the commissioners of the treasury to 
raise the money which tliey produced by loans on exclie- 
ouer-bills, bearing an interest of four per cent, per annum, 
that is, one per cent, higher than the interest usually 
granted in time of (leace. Wliile the Ploiise of Commons 
deliberated on the bill for granting to Ins majesty several 
duties upon malt, and for raising a certain sum of monev 
to be charged on the said duties, a petition was presented 
by the maltsters of Ipswich and paits adjacent against an 
additional duty on the stock of malt in hand T but no 
regard was paid to this remonstrance ; and the lull, with 
several new amendments, passed tlirougli both Houses, 
under the title of “ An act for granting to his majesty 
several duties upon malt, and for raising the sum of eight 
millions bv way of annuities and a lottery, to be charged 
on the said duties; and to prevent the fra'udulent obtain- 
ing of allowances m the gauging of corn making into malt; 
and for making forth duplicates of exchequer-bills, tickets, 
certificates, receipts, annuity-orders, and olher orders lost, 
burned, or otherwise destroyed.” The other tliree bills 
that turned wholly on the supply, were passed m common 
course, without the least opposition in either House; and 
received the royal assent by commission at the end of the 
session. The first of these, entitled, “ A bill for enablmo- 
his majesty to raise a certain sum of money for the uses 
and purposes therein mentioned,” contained a clause of 
approbation, added to it by instruction ; and the bank was 
enabled to lend the million which the commissioners of 
the treasury were empowered by the act to borrow, at the 
interest of four pounds per cent. The second, granting to 
his mniesty a certain sum of money out of the sinking 
fund, fof the service of the year one thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty, comprehended a clause of credit for bor- 
rowing the money thereby granted ; and another clause, 
empowering the bank to lend it without anv limitation of 
interest ; and the third, enabling his majesty to laise a 
certain sum of money towards discharging tlie debt of the 
navy, and for naval services during the ensuing tear, 
enacted, that the exchequer-bills thereby to be issued 
should not be received, or pass to any receiver or collector 
ol tlie public revenue, or at the receipt of the exchequer, 
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before the tuenty-sixth day of Jlarcb in the year one 
tlioH'-.md seven hundred ami si\tj-ono. 

§ XL\ HI. As the act of the preceding session, pro- 
hibiting the malt distillery, "as to expire at Cliristnias, 
the Commons, thinking it necessary to consider of proper 
methods lor iajmg the malt distillery under such regula- 
tions as might prevent, if nossible, its being prejudicial to 
the health and morals of the people, began as early as tlie 
month of November to deliberate on this aflair; wliicli 
hoing under agitation, petitions were presented to the 
House by several of the principal inhabitants of Spital- 
fields; tlie maior and commonalty of New Saruiii; the 
gentlemen, clergy, mercliants, manufacturers, tradesmen, 
and other inhabitants ofColcliester; the mayor, aldermen, 
and common council of King's Lynn in 'Norfolk; the 
mayor and bailiffs of Berivick-upon'-Tweed ; representing 
the adiantages accruing from the prohibition of the malt 
distillery, and praying the continuance of tlie act by "hicli 
it w.as prohibited. On the oilier liand, coiinter-petilions 
were offered by the mayor, magistrates, merchants, manu- 
facturers, and other gentlemen of the city of Norwich ; by 
the land-owners and holders of the soutli-west part of 
Essex; and hv tlie freeholders of the shires of Ross and 
Cromartie, in North Britain : alleging, tliat the scarcity of 
corn, which Iiad made it necessary to prohibit tlie malt 
distillery, had ceased ; and tliat the continuing tlie prohi- 
bition beyond the necessity which had required it, would 
be a great loss and discouragement to the landed interest ; 
they therefore prayed that the said distillery might be 
again opened, under such regulations and restrictions as 
the House should think proper. These remonstrances 
being taken into consideration, and divers accounts per- 
used, the House unanimously agreed that the prohibition 
should be continued for a limited time ; and a bill being 
brought in, pursuant to this resolution, passed tlirough 
botli Houses, and received the royal assent; by which 
means the prohibition of the malt-distillery was continued 
till the twenty-fourth day of December in the year one 
thousand seven hundred and sixty, unless such continua- 
tion should be abridged by any otlier act to be passed in 
the present session. 

§ XLIX. The committee, having examined a great 
number of accounts and papers relating to spirituous 
liquors, agreed to four resolutions, importing, that the pre- 
sent high price of spirituous lii|Uois is a principal cause 
of the diminution in the home consumption thereof, and 
hath greatly contributed to the liealth, sobriety, and in- 
dustry of tlie common people ; that, in order to continue 
for the future the present liigh price of all spirits used for 
home consumption, a large additional duty sliould be laid 
upon all spirituous liquors wliatsoever distilled within or 
imported into Great Britain ; that there should be a draw- 
back of the said additional duties upon all spirituous 
liquors distilled in Great Biitain, which should be ex- 
ported ; and that an additional bounty should be granted, 
under proper regulations, upon the exportation of all spi- 
rituous liquors drawn from corn in Great Britain. A gr4it 
many accounts being perused, and witnesses examined 
relating to the distillery, a bill was brought in, to prevent 
the excessive use of spirituous liquors, by laying an addi- 
tional duty thereupon ; and to encourage tlie exportation 
of Briiish'-made spirits. Considerable opposition was 
made to the bill, on the opinion that the additional duty 
proposed was too small ; and that, among the resolutions, 
there was not so much as one that looked like a provision 
or restriction for preventing the pernicious aliuse of sucli 
liquors. Nay, many persons affirmed, that what was pro- 
posed looked more like a scheme for increasing the public 
revenues, than a salutary measure to prevent excess. "Tlie 
merchants and manufacturers of the town of Birmingham 
petitioned for such restrictions. The lord mayor, aider- 
men, and common-council of London presented a petition 
by the hands of the two sheriffs, setting forth, tliat the 
petitioners had, with great pleasure, observed the liappy 
consequences produced upon the morals, behaviour, in 
dustry, and health of the loner class of people, since th 
prohibition of the malt-distillerv : that the jietitioiiers 
laving observed a bill was brouglit in to allow the distil 
ling of spirits from corn, were apprehensive that the en 
couragement given to the distillers thereof would prov 
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detnmentdl to the commercial interests of the nation ; and 
they conceived the advantages proposed to be allowed 
upon the exj)ortation of such spirits, being so much above 
the value of their commodity, avouIcI lay such a temptation 
tor smuggling and perjury as no law could prevent. They 
expressed their fears, that, should such a bill pass into a 
Jaw, the excessive use of spirituous liquors would not only 
clebilitiUe and enervate the labouiers, manufacturers, sail- 
ors, soldiers, and all the lower class of people, and thereby 
extinguish industry, and that remarkable iiiti-epidity which 
had lately so eminently appeared in the British nation, 
which must always depend on the vigour and industry of 
Its people; but also its liberty and happiness, which can- 
not be supported without temperance and morality, would 
run the utmost risk of being destroyed. They declared 
themselves also apprehensive, that the extraordinary con- 
sumption of bread corn by tlie still would not only raise 
the price, so as to oppress the lower class of people, but 
would raise such a bar to the exportation thereof, as to 
deprive the nation of a great influx of money, at that time 
essential torvards the maintaining of an expensive war, 
and there ore highly injure the landed and commercial 
interest : they therefore prayed that the present prohibition 
o distilling spirits from coin might be continued, or that 
the use of wheat might not be allowed in distillation. 

J Ins lemonstrance was corroborated by another to the 
same purpose, from several merchants, manufacturers, and 
traders residing in and near the city of London ; and 
seemed to have some weight with the Commons, who 
several amendments in the bill, rvliich they now 
entitled, A bill (or preventing the excessive use of spi- 
rituous liquors, by laying additional duties thereon ; for 
shortening the prohibition for making low wines and spi- 
rits from wheat; for encouraging the exportation ofBritisli- 
made spirits, and preionting the fraudulent relanding or 
importation thereof.” Thus altered and amended, it 
passed on a division; and, making its way through tlie 
llouse of Lords, acquired the royal s.inction. Whether 
the law be adequate to the purposes for winch it was en- 
acted, time will determine. The best wav of preventin'' 
the excess of spirituous liquors Avoiild be to lorver the ex- 
cise on beer and ale, so as to enable the poorer class of 
labourers to refresh themselve.s with a comfortable liquor 
for nearly the same expense that will procuie a quantitv 
of geneva sufhcient for intoxication ; for it cannot be son- 
posed that a poor wretch will expend his last pennv upon 
a draft of small beer, without strength or the least satis- 
factory operation, when for the half of that sum he can 
purchase a coidial, that will almost instantaneously allay 
the sense of hunger and cold, and regale his ima<'ination 
Avith the most agreeable illusions. Malt rvas at this time 
sold clipper than it was in the first year of King James I 
when the parliament enacted, that bo inn-keeper, victual- 
ler, or alehouse-keeper, should sell less than a full quait 
of the best ale or beer, or two quarts of the small, for one 
penny, under the penalty of twenty shillings. It appears 
then, that in the reign of Ivin*; James the subject paid 
but four pence for a gallon of strong beer, which now costs 
> tJid, as the malt is not increased in value, 
the difference in the price must be entirely owing to the 
taxes on beer, malt, and hops, wdiich are indeed verv griev- 
ous, though perhaps necessary. Tlie duty on smalfbeer 
is certainly one of the heaviest taxes imposed upon any 
sort of consumjition that cannot be considered as an arti- 
cle of luxury. Two bushels of malt, and two pounds of 
hops, are required to make a barrel of good small beer, 
which was formerly sold for six sbi11in[;s 5 and the taxes 
payable on such a barrel amounted to three sin!Iin£s and 
sixpence } so that the sum total of the imposition on tins 
commodity was equal to a land lax of eleven shillings and 
eight pence in the pound. 

§ Immediately after the resolution relating to the 
nrohibiHon of spirits from wlieat,a motion was made, and 
leave given, to bring in a bill to continue, for a limited 
time, the act of the L'Jt session, permitting the importation 
■of salted beef from Ireland. Tiiis permission was accord- 
ingly extended to the twenty-foiirtli day of December in 
the year one thousand seven hundrerl and sixty-one. *In 
all probability this short and temporary continuance was 
proposed by the favourers of the bill, ^ti. order to avoid the 
4 I* 2 , i30i.''"lihV 


clamour and opposition of prejudice and ignorance, winch 
W'ould have been dangerously alarmed had it been rendered 
perpetual. Yet as undoubted evidence liad iirovecl before 
the comrnittee, while the bill v.as depending, that the im- 
portation had been of gieat service to Enghiticl, pnrticuhirlv 
in reducing the price of salted beef foi the use of the navA’ 
perhaps no consideration ought to have prevented tlie 
legislature from perpetuating the laAv ; a measuie tiiat 
would encourage the graziers of freland to iiieed and fat- 
ten homed cattle, and certainly put a stop to the iiractiee 
of exporting salted beef fiom tliat kin'gdom to France, 
Avliicli undoubtedly furnishes the iradeis of that kingdom 
with importunities of expoiting avooI to the same country. 

§ LI. As several lieutenants of counties had, for various 
reasons, suspended all proceedings in the execution of the 
laAvs relating to the militia for limited times, Avhich sus- 
pensions were deemed inconsistent Avitli the intent of the 
legislatuie, a bill was noAV brought in, to enable Ins 
majesty s lieutenants of the several counties of lingland 
and U ales to proceed in the execution of the niilitia laAVS, 
nolAvithslanding any adjournments. It \'.’as enacted, that, 
as tlie .speedy execution of the laws for regulating tlie 
militia was most essentially necessary at this juncture to 
the peace and sectiiily of the kingdom, every lieutenant of 
the place Aihore sucli suspension had happened should, 
Avilhin one month after the passing tins act, proceed as 
if tliere had been no suspension, and summon a meeting 
for the same purpose once in every succeeding month un- 
til a sufficient number of officers, qualified and AviPing to 
serve, should be found, or until the expiration of the act 
lor the better ordering the militia forces. Tiic establisli- 
ment of a legular milnia in South Britain could not fail 
to make an impression upon ilie patriots of Scotland, 
lliev Avere convinced, from reason and experience, that 
nothing could more tend to the peace and security of their 
country than such an establishment in North Britain, the 
inhabitants of aaIiicIi had been peculiarly exposed to insur- 
rections, Avhicli a Avell-regiilated militia might have pre- 
vented, or stifled 111 thebnth; and their coast liad lieen 
lately alarmed by a threatened invasion, whicli nothing 
■^ut the Avant of sucli an establishment had rendered for- 
midable 10 the natives. They thoiiglit themselves entitled 
Wthe same security which the legislature had provided 
(or their fe!low-sub|ects in Soutli Britain, and could not 
help being uneasy at the prospect of seeing themselves left 
unarmed, and exposed to injuries both foieign and do- 
mestic, Avliile the SAvoid was put in the hands of their 
southern neighbours. Some of the members Avho repre- 
sented North Britain m pailiament, moved by these con- 
siderations, as AAell as by the earnest injunctions of their 
constituents, resohed to make a vigorous effort, in order 
to obtain the cst.ihlishmeiit of a legular militia in Scot- 
land. In the beginning of IMarcli it Avas moved and 
resolved, that the House Avould, on the tAvelfth day of the 
month, resolve itself into a committee, to consider of the 
laws in lieing Avhicii relate to the mihtia in that part of 
Gieat Britain called Scotland. The result of that inquiry 
Avas, that these laws Aveie ineffectual. Then a motion 
was made for leave to bring in a bill for tlie belter oider- 
ing of tlie militia forces in North Britain, and, though it 
met AA'ilIi great opposition, Avas carried by a large majoritA . 
Tlie principal Scottish members of the House Ave’re ap- 
pointed, in conjunction Avith others, to prepaie the hill, 
Avhich Avas soon printed, and reinforced by petitions pre- 
sented by the gentlemen, justices of tlie peace, and com- 
missioners of the supply for the shire of AAr: ancl by the 
freeholders of the shiies of Edinburgh, Slirlmg, Perlli, and 
I'orf.ir. Tiiey expressed tlieir approbation of the estab- 
lished mililia in England, and their ardent Avish to see the 
henefil of tliat Avise and salutary measure extended to 
North Britain. Tins aacis an indulgence they had the 
greater reason to hope for, as by the aiticles of tlie Union 
they were undoubtedly entitled to he on the same footing 
Avith their brethren o'f England ; and as the legislature 
must noAv be convinced of the necessity of some such 
measures, by the consternation lately [irodiiced in their 
defenceless eountry, from the threatened iiiv.ision of a 
handful of Fiencli freebooters. These remonstrances had 
no weight Avitli the majority in the House of Commons, 
Avho, either unable or uriAvilling to m.ike proper distmc- 
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tions helwecn tlie ill and well affected subjects of North 
Britain, rejected the bill, as a very dangerous experiment 
in favour of a people amon^ wliom so many rebellions 
bad been *^eneratcd and jiroduced. M lien the motion 
^vas made for the bill’s hem" committed, a warm debate 
ensued m ilie course of wlricb many Scottish members 
spohe in behalf of their countiy with LTCat force of nrsu- 
ment, and a \erv laudable spirit of freedom. Mr. hot, 
in particular, one of the commissioners of the board of 
admiralty, distinguished himself by a noWe flow of elo- 
quence, adorned with all the ftraces of oiatorj.and wanned 
with the true spirit of patriotism. Mr. Osw.dd, of the 
treasury, acquitted himself with "reat honour on the occa- 
sion ; ever nervous, steady, and sagacious, independent 
thouL'h in office, and invariable m pursuini: the interest of 
his country. It must be owned, for the honour of North 
Britain, tliat all her representatives, except two, warrnlv 
contended for this national measure, which w'as carried 
m the negative by a maiority of one hundred ana six, 
though the lull was exactly modelled by the late act of 
jiarliament for the estabhsliment of the militia in Eng- 

' S LII. Even tins institution, though certainly laudable 
and necessary, was al tended with so many unforeseen 
difficulties, that every session of parliament, since it was 
first established, lias produced new acts for Us better regu- 
lation. In April, leave was given to prepare a bill for 
imiting, confining, and belter regulating the payment of 
tiie weekly allowance*' made by tlie act of parliament, for 
the maintenance of families unable to support themselves 
during the absence of militia men embodied, and ordered 
out into actual service ; as well as for amending and im- 
proving the establishment of the mihtia, and lessening the 
number of officers entitled to pay within that part of 
Great Britain called England. While this bill was under 
consideration, the House received a petition from the 
mayor, aldermen, town-clcrh, sherifl’s, gentlemen, mer- 
chants, clergy, tradesmen, and otliers, inhabitants of the 
ancient city of Lincoln, representing. That bv an act 
passed relating to the militia, it was provided, that when 
any militia men should be ordered out into actual service, 
leaving fiimilies unable to support themselves during their 
absence, the overseers of tlie parisli where such families 
reside, should allow them such weekly support as should 
be prescribed by anv one justice of the peace, which allow- 
ance should be reimbursed out of the county stock. Thev 
alleged, that a consideiable number of men, inhabitants of 
the said city, had entered themselves to serve in the 
mihtia of the county of Lincoln, as volunteers, for sevei-al 
parishes and peisons ; yet their families were, nevertheless, 
supported bv the county stock of the citv and county of 
the city of Lincoln. They took notice of the bill under 
deliberation, and prayed that if it should pass into a law, 
they might have such relief in the premises, as to the 
House should seem meet. Regard was bad to this peti- 
tion m the amendments to the bill,'' which passed through 
both Houses, and received the royal assent by commission. 
During the dependence of this bill another was brought 
in, to explain so much of the militia act passed in the 
thirty-first \ear of his majesty's reign, as related to the 
money to be given to private militia men, upon their 
being ordeied out into actual service. By this law it was 
enacted, that the guinea, which by the former act was due 
to every private man of every regiment or company of 
militia, when ordered out into actual service, should be 
paid to every man that shall afterwards be enrolled into 
such regiment or company whilst in actual service j that 
no man should be entitled to his clothes for his own use, 
until he should have served three years, if unembodied, 
or one year, if embodied, after the delivery of the clothes; 

h By this law it was enacted, that if any militiaman who shall have 
been accepted and enrolled as substitute, hired man, or \olunteer, belorc 
tlie p.issinjj of the act, or w ho sh<tU ha' e been chosen bv lot, " liether belore 
or after tlie passms ot the act. shall. '\hen embodied, or caUed out into 
actual ser'icp, and oidered to marcli, lea'e a t.iinilv unable to snp|>ort 
themscKes, the overseers shall, by oitier of some one justice ot the peace, 
pay out of the poor's rates of sucii parish a ueeMv allowance to smii 
fainil,} , accorriinc to the usual and ordinary puce ot labour and husbaiidiN 
tiieie , '17. tor one child uiulei the aye ot ten jears, the price of one tlaj s 
iiboiii , (oi two clnldieii untler the aee afousaid, the prue ot two «lays 
labour, for three or buir cbildien under the aee aloiesaid, the pme of 
tiiree <}a\s* labour , for h'c or moie childien un lei the .ii:e afousaul the 
price ot tour da> s’ labour , and for the w ife of such militia nun, the price 
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and tb.it tlip full pav of the militia should commence fiom 
bis maiests’s warrant for drawing them out. Tiie difficul- 
ties winch’ these successive regulations were made to ob- 
viate, will be amply recompensed by the good efiects of a 
national niilitia, pibvidcd it be employed in a national w.ay, 
and foi national purposes : but if the mibtia are embodied, 
and the difierent regiments that compose it are marclicd 
Ironi the respective counties to vvlucli they* belong; if the 
men are detained for anv length of time in actual service, 
at a distance from tlieir ‘families, when they might be em- 
|»lo\ctl ut home in works of industrVj for tlie support of 
tlieir natural dependants; the militia becomes no other 
than an addition to, or aiigniciitation of, a standing army, 
enlisted for the term of three years. The labour of the 
men IS lost to the community ; they contract the idle habits 
and dissolute manners of tfie otiier troops ; tlieir families 
are left as encumbrances on the community ; and the 
charge of their suhsistenco is at least as heavy as that of 
maintaining an equal number of regular forces. It would 
not, we apprehend, be very easy to account for the govern- 
ment’s ordering the regiments ot militia to iiiaich from 
their respective counties, and to do duty for a considerable 
length of time at a great distance from tlieir own liomes, 
unless we suppose this measure was taken to create in the 
people a disgust to the institution of tlie militia, vvliicli 
was an establishment extolled from the secretary by the 
voice of the nation. W'e may add, that some of the in- 
conveniences attending a mibtia vvill never be totally re- 
moved, while the persons diavvn by lot for that service are 
at liberty to hire substitutes; for it cannot be supposed 
tliat men of substance will incur the danger, f.itigue, and 
damage of sei-vice in person, while they can hire among 
the lowest class of people mercenaries o’f desperate fortune 
and abandoned morals, who will greedily .seize the oppor- 
tunity of being paid for renouncing that labour by which 
they vvere before obliged to maintain themselves and their 
family connexion : it would, therefore, deseire the con- 
sideration of the legislature, vyliether the privilege of luring 
substitutes should not be limited to certain classes of men, 
who are either raised by their rank in life above the neces- 
sity of seiving in person, or engaged in such occupations 
as cannot be intermitted without prejudice to the common- 
wealth. It must be allowed, that the regulation in this 
new act, bv vvlucli the families of substitutes are deprived 
of any reli’ef from the parish, will not only diminish the 
burden of the poor’s rates ; but also, by raising tlie price 
of mercenaries, oblige a greater number of the better sort 
to serve in person. Without all doubt the fewer substi- 
tutes that are employed, the more dependence may be 
placed upon the militia m the preservation of our rights 
and privileges, and the more will the number of the dis- 
ciplined men be increased : because at the expiration of 
every three years tlie lot men must be changed, and new 
mibtia men chosen ; but the substitutes will, in all proba- 
bihtv, continue for iife in the service, provided they can 
find lot men to liire them at every rotation. Tiie reader 
will forgive our being so circumstantial upon the regula 
tions of an institution, vvliich we cannot help regardin 
with a kind of enthusiastic affection. 

§ LlII. In the latter end of November, the House o 
Commons received a petition from several gentlemen, an 
others, mbabitants of East Green wicli, and places adjacent 
m Kent, representing, that in the said parish, within < 
quarter of a mile of the town distinguished by a roya 
palace, and royal hospital for seamen, there was a maga 
zinc, containing great quantities of gunpowder, freqiienti 
to the amount of six thousand barrels : that besides tli 
great danger winch must attend all places of that kind, th 
said magazine stood in an open field, unenclosed by an 
fortification or defence whatsoever, consequently expose 

of one day’s labour, but that the f.<milies of such men only as shall 
chosen by lot, and of the suhstilutes, hired men, and \olunteers alread 
accepted and enrolled, shall, alter the passing of tins act. receive any su 
week!> allowance, lor reinovniir the sucvance complained of m tl 
abn\e petition, U is enacted, that 'yhcie treasurers shall reimbupe to ove 
seers any mone>, in pursuance ol this act, on account ot the 'veek 
allowance to Uie tamilv ot any militia man ser'ins in the militia of a 
county or place other than that -u herein such family shall (Iwell, they a 
to transmit an aciount thcreot, siuiied by some justice torthe place uhe 
such t.itnily sba'l dwell, to the treasurer of the county, in themilit 
whereof such militia man shall sci'e., who is theieupon to pay him the su 
so reimhurstd to such overseers, and the same to be allowed m 
accounts. 

f 
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to treachery and every other accident. Tliey alleged, that 
if, through treachery, lightning, or any other accident, this 
magazine should take hre, not only their livn'^ and proper- 
ties, but the palace and hospital, the king’s yards and 
stoies at Deptford and Woolwich, the banks and naviga- 
tion of the Thames, witli the ships sailing and at anchor 
in that river, would be inevitably destroyed, and incon- 
ceivable damage would acciue to the cities of London and 
Westminster. They, moreover, observed that the maga- 
zine was then m a dangerous condition, supported on all 
sides by piops that were decayed at the foundation ; that 
in case it should fall, the powder would, in all probability, 
take fire, and produce the dreadful calamities aboie le- 
cited : they therelore praied that the magazine might be 
removed to some moie convenient place, where any acci- 
dent would not be attended with such dismal consequences. 
The subject of this remonstrance was so pressing and 
important, that a committee was immediately appointed to 
take the affair into consideration, and procure an estimate 
for purchasing lands, and erecting a powder-magazine, at 
Purfieet, in Essex, near the banks of the river, together 
with a guard-house, bai racks, and all other necessary con- 
veniences. While the repoitof the committee lay upon 
the table for the perusal of the members, Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, by his majesti’s command, ac<|uainted 
the House, that the king, having been informed of the 
subject matter of the petition, lecommeiided it to the con- 
sideration of the Commons. Leave was immediately 
given to prepare a bill, founded on the resolutions of the 
committee; which, h.vvtng been duly considered, altered, 
and amended, passed through both llouses to the foot of 
the throne, wheie it obtained the loyal sanction. The 
magazine was accoidiiigl\ removed to l^nrfieet, an incon- 
siderable and solitary village, where there will be little 
danger of accident, and where no gre<it damage would 
attend an explosion : but, in order to render this possible 
explosion still less dangerous, it would be necessary to 
form the magazine of small distinct apaitmenls, totally 
indenendent of each othei ; that in case one should h’c 
acciaentally blown up, the rest might stand unaffected 
The same plan ought to be adopted in the construction of 
all combustible stores subject to conflagration. The 
marine bill, and niulitiy bill, as annual regulations, were 
Iirejiared in the usual form, passed both llouses without 
opposition, and received the lojal assent. 

5 Lllh ’The iiextaflair that engrossed the dehhenition of 
the Commons, was a measure relating to the internal 
economy of the metropolis. The sheriffs of London 
delivered a petition from the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
commons, in common-council assembled, representing 
that several streets, lanes, and passages within the city of 
London, and liberties thereof, were too narrow and incom- 
modious for the passing and repassing as well of foot- 
passengers as of coaches, carts, and other carnages, to the 
jiiejndtce and inconvctiience of the owners and inhabitants 
of houses, and to the great hmdeiance of business, trade, 
and commerce. Tiicv alleged that these defects might be 
remedied, and several new streets opened within the said 
city and libeitics, to the great ease, safety, and convenience 
of pas5enger^, as well as to the advantage of the public in 
general, if they, the petilioneis, were enabled to widen and 
enlarge the narrow streets, lanes, and jiassages, to open and 
lay out such new streets and wavs, and to purchase the 
.several houses, buildings, and grounds which might he 
necessary lor these purposes. They took notice that 
there were several houses within the city and liberties, 
partly erected over the ground of other proprietors; and 
other-,, of which the sevcnil floors or apartments belonged 
to different peisons; so that difficulties and disputes 
frequently arose amongst the said several owners and pro- 
prietors, about pulling down or rebuilding the party-walls 

I I openings fo b** m.ide, aiul the p.tssaRes to i»e improiMl and cn* 
Jarcfd, urre* asrertajnni tivoscltcd'iles annexed to flic act. Witli respect 
to the hoiites. btiibiiULS. and protmds (o he pnn based, the niavor, •ildi'r 
jnen. and commons of llie t it> , jn totninon tnmuil .issemfdtd.'or a coin- 
injlttf .tppomiitl by tbim, unu tmpo\\erpil to fix tliy price b> ai,r<unint 
XV Hit III*' r« e pinpric lor*., nr oilitrw i>c I x .i jm^ m the iisu.il iiMtiiier. 
^Vitli rtcard to part) -w. ills, tin* ,iil oidaius, lli.it the propritloi ot rillirr 
lintist iiMy cnmitl the pioptiitor or the otlur loaLn'** to tis 
hems i)n!!f«! down .uni n t>m!f, .mil to pax .i fnnkt> of Ibr exinnsp, c\«n 
fhou-'l) It slmiild not b'' 111 ,ri to fiiill doxxu or lebuilil eitber of flieir 
lionst-s, that all patt> walls bli.ifl be .it least txxo bneksaud a b tlf in thick- 
ness in ilit cellar, and tuu bucks (luck upwards tu the top ot Die gairct 


and premises ; that such rebuilding was often prevented or 
delayed, to the great injury and inconvenience of those 
owners who were desirous to rebuild ; that it would tliere- 
fore be of public benefit, and frequently prevent the 
spreading of tlie fatal eft’ects of fiie, if some jirovision 
were made by law, as well for dete: mining such disputes 
in a summary way, as for explaining and amending the 
laws then in being’relating to tlie building of paitv-walls. 
They therefore prayed that leave might he given to bring 
111 a hill for enabling the petitioneis to widen and enlarge 
the several streets, lanes, and passages, and to open new 
stieets and wavs to be tlierein limited and prescribed ; as 
well as for determining, m a summary way, all disputes 
aiising about the rebuilding of houses or tenements within 
the said city and liberties, wherein several persons liave an 
intermixed piopeity; and for explaining and amending 
the laws m being relating to these paiticulars. A com- 
mittee being appointed to examine tlie m.itter of tins 
petition, agieed to a report, upon wliicli leave vvas given to 
piepare a bill, and tins was brought in accordingly. Next 
day a gieat number of citizens represented, in another pe- 
tition, that the pavement of the city and liberties was often 
tlamaged, ’oy being bioken up for tliu purposes ot amend- 
ing or new laying water-pipes belonging to the proprietors 
of water-woi ks ; and praying that provision might he made 
in the bill then depending, to compel those proprietois to 
make good any damage that inight be done to the pave- 
ment hy tlie leaking or bursting of the water-pipes, or 
opening the pavement for alterations. In consequence of 
this repiesentation, some amendments were made m the 
bill, winch passed through both llouses, and was enacted 
into a law, under the title of “ An act for widening certain 
streets, lanes, and passages, wiihui the city of London and 
liboities thereof ; and for opening certain new streets and 
wavs within the same, and for other purposes theieiii men- 
tioned.”* 

§ LXhThe inhabitants of Westminster bad long laboured 
under the want of a fisli-mnrket, and comphiiiied tliat the 
price of this species of provision vvas kept up at an exor- 
bitant rale by the fiaudulent combination of a fewdealeis, 
who engrossed the vvliole market at Billingsgate, and de- 
stroyed gieat quantities of fisli, in order to enhance the 
value o( those that remained. An act of parliament had 
passed m the twenty-second year of Ins present majesty’s 
reign, for eslablishihg a free market for tlie sale of fish in 
Westminster; and, seven yeais after that peiiod, it vvas 
found necessarv to procure a second, for explaining and 
amending the first : but neither effectually tinswered the 
purposes oi the legislature. In the month of January of 
the present session, the House took into consideration a 
jielilion of the several fishermen trading to Billingsgate- 
market, representing tlie hardships to which tliey were ex- 
posed by tlic said acts ; particularly forfeitures of vessels 
and cargoes, iiiciirrecl bv tiie negligence of servants who 
had omitted to make the particular entries which tlie two 
acts prescribed. This petition being examined by a com- 
mittee, and tlie repoil being made, leave vvas given to bring 
III a new bill, wliicli should contain effectual provision for 
the belter supplying tlie cities of London and Westminster 
witii fisii,aiid for pieventing tlie abuses of the fislimongers. 
It vvas entitled, “ A bill to repeal so much ot an act 
passed in the twentv-niiuh of George II. concerning a free 
market for fish at Westminster, as ie(|uires fishermen to 
enter tiieir fishing vessels at the office of the searcher of 
the customs at Gravesend, and to regulate tlie sale of fish 
at the first haiifl iii the fish-markets in London and XVest- 
minster; and to prevent salesmen of fish buying fish to sell 
again on tlieir own acconiit ; and to allow bret and turbot, 
brill and pearl, althougli under the respective dimensions 
mentioned in a former act, to be impoited and sold; and 
to punish (lersons who shall take or sell any spawn, brood, 

floor It cn«irtSt th.it iT am deraxed lioiisp belniijis (n several PJOfinetnrs, 
any otic ol thiin, xxito is (h'siious tt> rciiiul<l, rn.iy (lie otliurs to (Oa 

f tir, .mil join xxilii him in Du* exl)Cll^e, or purchase (Ik ir sli.iirs at a pitc<> 
lo !»c lixid hv a jtirj. It anx lum^e shoni I hercaftn l)p txnsenltd h\ any 
iiiqueiit. or itrand jnrx. in London, as lu’ini.' in a ^nlnou^ condition, ihV 
cruit ot inaxoi and aldumeo is, liv' tins .ict, cinpowtred to pull it itoun 
a* the expense ot the t'ronnd Irtueluinf As fo il.iiniuf'd pixetumls, riot 
boflicieiitly lepaned h> tlii- proprietois of the water xxoiks, an> Jiibtue ot 
Ihe peace in 1 ondon is \ested xxith poxxt i , n})on then refiisint; or dela.x ini; 
lu make it {rood, to cause it to be encctu.iUj relayed xvith {,'uod inafeiials 
at their cxpciue. 
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or fr\ of fi''i. Ill ■; 7- I'l!.- li'U 'Uil ol •-(.I'inn, or 'ni' Its 

iindirllii 'i7i offm iiii,'ii .,:iiiilforol!i' r|ii:r|iO'<.N.’’ Tiiou.;li 
till', iiihI till foriiK r lull n 1 itini; to llit ‘•UlcI-- and Iiou'-i i of 

I. oiiiloii, :iri' ni't iiitL' til It evince tliu care anti attention of 
till 1( "I'l itnif , m n to ninintc particnlars of tlie iiiicni il 
tfonoiiu of tile I iii'jdoni, \%f- can liardK coiiMtli r tliein U'- 
olijf.ct'iof Mi(liili"nitt . 111(1 iinjiortantca'; todcin.iiid the di-- 
lib' murin' of the inrliunent, lint think they n itumlK fall 
uitliin the cneni? inceof tlieninnicipal ma'_’n-t'm( \ . Afti r.ill, 
perhajis tin rno't r (Tcctnal method for siipplMiii' Wi'tnnn- 
i-terwith pknU of fish, at reaconahlc rati would he to 
execute with neour the laws already cnaetrd ae.iiiist lo.e- 
st.dlni"and rt"ratin",an expedient that would soon dis'oht 
all monopolies and combinations amoti" the tradtrs; to 
increase the number of market-, in London ami We-tinin- 
ster; and to establish two "eiicnil markii' at the Nore, 
one on each side of the riier, wlieie the fi-hiii" xe-sel' 
iiii"lit unload their caritoe-, and rLliirii to -et without de- 
lay. A number of littht boils miclit he einidoted to con- 
vey fresh fish from these marts to I.ondoti anti W'e-tmitisier, 
where all the diflercnt fish markets niielit he plentifully 
supplifd at a rea-onahle expense; for it c.annot he sup- 
pO'cd that, while the Iresli fish are hrouitht up the river in 
the fishin" smacks themselves, which can hardly save the 
tides to Bilhn"S!5ite, they will ever dream of cairy in" their 
carttoes above bridtrc; oi that the price of fish can be con- 
siderably lowered, white the fishiii" vessels lose so much 
time in runiiiii" up to Gravesend or Billingsgate. 

§ LVI. The annual committee being ap|iomted to in- 
ipiire what laws xvere expired, or near expiring, agreed to 
ceitain resolutions; upon wdiich a bill was prepared, and 
obtained the royal assent, importing a continuation of 
seveial laws, namely, the several clauses mentioned of the 
acts m the fifth and eighth of George I. against the claii- 
deslme running of uncustomed goods, except the clauses 
relating to quarantine ; the act passed in the third of George 

I I . relating to the carrying rice from Carolina; tlie act of 
the seventh of the same reign, relating to cochineal and in- 
digo; and that of the twelfth George II. so far as it related 
to the importation of printed books. There was also a law' 
iMiacled, to continue to the twenty-ninth dai of September 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and sixty-seven, 
an act passed in the twelfth year of Queen Antic, for en- 
couraging the making of sail-cloth, bv a dutv of one penny 
per ell laid upon all foreign-made sail, and sail-cloth im- 
ported, and a bounty in the same proportion granted upon 
.dl home-made sail-cloth, and canvass fit for or made into 
sails, and exported ; anotlier act was passed, for continuing 
certain laws relating to the additional numlier of one bun- 
dled hacknev coaches and chairs, xvhich law was rendered 
perpetual. The next law w e shall mention w’as intended to 
he one of the most impoitant that ever fell under the cogiiiz- 
.ince ofthelfgislature: itwasa law that affected the freedom, 
dignity, and mdependencyof parliament':. Bv an act passed 
in till- ninth year of tlie reign of Queen Anne, it was provid- 
ed th.it 110 person should he chosen a member of parliament 
who did not possess m Englander Wales an estate, freehold 
or copy hold, for life, according to the following qualifications; 
(or everv knight of .1 shire six hundred pounds per annum, 
over and above what will satisfy all encumbrances : and 
three hundred (lounds per annum, for every citizen, bur- 
gess, and b.iron of the cmque ports. It was also decreed, 
that the return of anv jierson not thus qualified should be 
void; and that evciy candidate should, at tlie reasonable 
request of any oilier’ candidate at the timeol election, orof 
two or more persons who had a right to vote, take an oath 
prescribed to establisli his qualification. This restraint 
was by no means efiectual. So many oaths of different 
kinds had been prescribed since the revolution, that thev 
began to lose the effect thev W’ere intended to have on the 
minds of men : and m particular, political perpiry grew so 
common, thatitw.isnolongerconsmpredasa crime. Subter- 
fuges were discovered, by means of wbicb ibis law relating 
to tlie qualifications of candidates was efiectuallv eluded*! 
Those who xvere not actually possessed of sucli estates 
procured temporary conveyances fiom ibeir friends and 
patrons, on condition of their being lestored and cancelled 
after the election. By this scandalous fraud tlie intention 
of the legislature was frustrated, the dignity of parliament 
prostituted, tlie example of perjuiy and corruption ex- 


tendi < 1 , and the \Lngt.ynce of Hi nai - I .it defimre. 
Thrungli this mf.iiuniis ch.imicl the nnm-try h id it in th. ir 
power to thrU't into narlnmcnt a -it ot lend hegg-ir-, 
who, a- they iltpindeo upon tlnir iKUinly, would alw.iys 
Ilf o'l'equaui' to their will, and xi't" accoriling to ilin c- 
lioii, witiio'it the h.i'l regard to the diet ile- of coiislu lue, 
or to the adt.mt.ige of tlicir country . The ini-ehief- nl- 
tetidiiig siieli a vile collusion, and m pirticul.ir the undue 
niflucncc which the crown iiitist haie acquired faim the 
pr.ii licf, were eiilicr fi It or apprehcndeil iiy some honest 
p itriois, who, after dii ers unsuccessful cfforls, at length pre- 
spiilid to the House a hill, importing that c\ cry person who 
sh.ilHie eleclt damemhci of the I louscofCoiumons, should, 
before he presumed to t.ike Ins se.it, deliver to the clerk of 
the House at tlie table, while the Gommoiis arc sitting, and 
tlicspc.ikcr 111 the chair, a p.apcr or schedule, signed by him- 
self, contaiiiingarent il or iiarticnl.ir ol thclands. tenements, 
or hereditaments, whcreliy lie makes out lus qualifica- 
tion, specifying the n.iturc’of Ins estate, whetlier messuage, 
land, rent, ttthe, or wh it eKo; and if such estate consists 
of mc-ssniiges, lands, or tithes, then specifuiig m wliosc 
occupation thev are; and if in rent, tlicn specifying 
the names of the owners or possessors of the lands and 
tenements out of which such rent is issuing, and also spe- 
cifying the parish, township, or precinct and coniily, in 
winch the said estate lies, and the value thereof; and every 
such person shall, at the same lime, also take and siili- 
scribe the following oath, to he faith written at the hottom 
of the paper or schedule: “I, A. li. do swear tlial the 
above is a true rental ; and that I truly and bom fttle, hai'c 
such an estate in law or equity, to aim for my own use and 
benefit, of and in the lands, tenemems, or liercditameiUs, 
above described, over and above wbai will satisfy ami 
clear all encumbrances that may affect the same; and that 
such estate hath not been granted or made over to me 
fraudulently, on purpose to qualify me to he a member of 
tills house. So hell) me God 1 " It was proiided that the 
said paper or schetliile, with the oath aforesaid, should bo 
caiefullv kept by the clerk, to be inspected by the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, witliout fee’ or reward ; 
that if am person, elected to serve m anv future parliament 
should presume to sit or vote as a member of the House of 
Commons before lie bad delivered in sucli a paper or 
schedule, and taken the oath aforesaid, or should not be 
qualified according to the true intent or meaning of this 
act, his election should he void ; and everv person so sil- 
ting and voting should forfeit a certain sum to be recover- 
ed by Such persons as should sue for the same by action of 
debt, bill, jilaint, or information, whereon no essoigii, pri- 
vilege, protection, or wager of law, slionld be allowed, and 
only one imparlance : that if any person should have de- 
livered m,and sworn to, bis qualification as aforesaid, and 
taken his seat m the House of Commons, yet at any time 
after should, during the continuance of such parliament, 
sell, dispose of, alien, or any otherwise encumber the estate, 
or any part thereof comprised in the schedule, so as to 
lessen, or reduce the same under the value of the qualifica- 
tion by law directed, every such person, under a certain 
penalty, must deliver m a new or further qualification, ac 
cording to the true intent and meaning of tliis act, and 
swear to the same, in manner before directed, before b 
shall again jiresiime to sit or vote as a member of tb 
House of Commons; that m case any action, suit, or in 
formation should be brought, in pursuance of this act 
against any member of the House of Commons, the cler 
of the House shall, upon demand, forthwith deliver a tru 
and attested copy of the paper or schedule so delivered i 
to him as aforesaid by such members to the plaintifT o 
prosecutor, or liis attorney or agent, paving a certain sn 
for the same; winch, being proved a tiue copv, shall b 
admitted to be given in evidence upon the trial of any issii 
in anv such action. Provided always, that nothing con 
tamed m this act shall extend to the eldest son or heir-ap 
parent of any peer or lord of parliament, or of any perso 
qualified to serve as knight of the shire, or to the member 
for either of the universities in that part of Gieat Britai 
railed England, or to the members for that part of Gre. 
Britain called Scotland. Siicli was the substance of th 
hill, as origm.ally presented to the House of Commons 
but It was altered iii such a manner as we are afraid wi 
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fail in answeriiH; tlie salularv purposes for wliitli it was in- 
tended by those who brought it into the House. Not- 
witlistanding the provisions made in the act as it now 
stands, any minister or patron may still inlrr-dure his pen- 
sioners, clerks, and creatures into the House, by means of 
the old method of temporary conveyance, though the farce 
must now be kept up until the member shall have deliver- 
ed m his schedule, taken his oath, and his seat in parlia- 
ment, then he may delivei up the conveyance, or evecute 
a re-conveyance, without running any risk of losing his 
seat, or of being punished for his fraud and perjury. The 
extensive influence of the crown, the genei.il corrnptibihtv 
of individuals, and the obstacles so industriously thrown 
in the way of every scheme contrived to vindicate the in- 
dependency of parliaments, must have produced very mor- 
tifying reflections in the brea^t of every Briton warmed 
with the genuine love of his country. He must have per- 
ceived that all the bulwarks of the'constitution were little 
better than buttresses of ice, which would infallibly thaw 
before the heat of ministerial influence, when artfully con- 
centrated ; that either a minister’s professions of patriotism 
were insincere, or his credit insufficient to effect any essen- 
tial alteration in the unpopular measuies of government; 
and that, after all, the liberties of the nation could never 
be so firmly established, as by the power, generosity, and 
virtue of a patriot king. This inference could not fail to 
awal-e the remembrance of that amiable prince, whom fate 
untimely snatched from the eager hopes and warm affection 
of a whole nation, before he had it in Ins power to mani- 
fest and establish his favourite maxim, “Tliat a monarch’s 
glorv was inseparably connected with the happiness of his 
people.”*' 

A. D. 1760 ^ LVH. On the first dav of February, a 

motion was made, and leave given, to bung 
in a bill for enabling his majesty to make leases and grants 
of offices, lands, and hereditaments, parcel of his duchy 
of Coin wall, or annexed to the same; accordingly it pass- 
ed through both Houses without opposition ; and enacted 
that all leases and grants made, or to be made, by his ma- 
jesty, within sev'eii years next ensuing, in or annexed to 
the said duchy, under the limitations therein mentioned, 
should be good and effectual in law against his maje.sty, 
his heirs, and successors, and against all other person's that 
should hereafter inhei it the said duchy, either by an act of 
parliament, or any limitation whatsoever. Tliis act appeals 
the moie extraordinary, as the Prince of Wales, who has a 
sort of right by prescription to the duchy of Cornwall, 
was then of age, and might have been put in possession of 
It bv the passing of a patent. The House having perused 
an account of the produce of the fund established for pay- 
ing annuities granted in the year one thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty-nine, with the charge on that fund on the 
fifth day of January in the succeeding year, it appeared that 
there had been a considerable deficiency m the said fund 
on the fifth day of July preceding, and this had been made 
good out of the sinking fund, by a resolution of the seventh 
of Febiuary, already particularized. They therefore in- 
structed the committee of ways and means to consider so 

k The followuiir declaration made to the chiefs of the opposition will 
render the memory of the late Prince ot ^Vales dear to latest posterity 

Ills Iloyal Highness has aiithoriped Lord f. and Sir F. D. to give the 
most pnsitixe assurances to the gentlemen in the opposition, ot bis upright 
intentions; tliat he is tlioroughly conMneed of the distresses ami ralamiiies 
tliat have betallen, and every dav are more likely to befall, this country : 
and theiefore invites all well wisners to this country and its constitution to 
(Oalesce ami unite with him, and upon the following principle only • 

Ills Royal Highness promises, and will declare it openly^ that it is Ins 
intention totally to abolish any distinctions for the future ot partus, and 
as tar as lies in his power, and as soon as it docs lie in his povver, to take 
away for everall proscription from any set of men wliatcver wlioare Iriends 
to tile constitution . and therefore will promote for the present, ami when it 
IS m his power will immediately grant, 

First, a bill to empower all gentlemen to act as justices of peace, paying 
land tax for £.K)(J per annum, in any comity where he intends to serve 

Secondly, his Royal Higlmess promises, in like manner, to supjioil, and 
forthwith grant, whenever he shall have it in his power, a hill to create and 
establish a numerous and effectual inilitiatliioughout the kingdom. 

lhirdly,his Royal Highness promises, in like manner, to promote and 
support, and likewise giant when it is in his power, a bill to exclude all 
military oflicers in the land service under the degiceot colonel of regiments, 
and in thesea service under the degree of rear-admirals, from sitting in the 
House of Commons. 

Fourthly, fiis Royal Highness promises that he will, when in Ins power, 
grant inquiries into the "real number of abuses in ofhees, and docs not 
doubt the assistance of all honest men, to enable him to correct the same 
for the future. 

Fifthly, Ins Royal Highness promises, and will openly' tleclare, (hat he 
will make no agreement with, or join in the support of, any' admunstratinn 
whatever, without pieviously obtaining the ahov'e meutinneil points in be- 
half of the people, and for the sake of goo.l government. Upon these coo- 


miicli of tlie annuity and lottery act passed in the pre- 
ceding session as 1 elated to tlie tliree per centum annuities, 
amounting to tlie sum of seven millions five liur.died and 
ninety thousand pounds, granted in the ye.ir one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-mne : and also to consider so 
much of the said act as related to the subsidy of poundage 
upon certain goods and ineichandise to be imported into 
this kingdom, and the additional inland duty on cefl'ee 
and chocolate. The committee liavmg taken these points 
into deliberation, agreed to the two resolutions we have 
already mentioned uitli respect to the consolidation ; and 
a bill was brought in for adding those annuities granted 
in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine to 
the joint slock of three per centum annuities consolidated 
by the acts of the twenty-fifth, twenty-eiglith, tuenty-mntii, 
and thirtv-second years of Ins majesty’s reign, and for 
several duties therein mentioned, to the sinking-fund. 
'The committee was afterwards empowered to receive a 
danse for cancelling such lottery tickets as were made 
forth in pursuance of an act passed in the thirtieth year of 
Ins m.ijesty’s reign, and were not then disposed of ; a 
danse for this purpose was accordingly added to the bill, 
winch passed tlirough both Houses without opposition, 
and received the royal assent at the end of the session. 

§ LVllI. On the twenty-ninth day of April, Lord 
Noith presented to the House a bill for encouraging the 
exportation of rum and spirits of the growth, produce, and 
manufactorv of the British sugar plantations, from Great 
Britain, and of British spirits made from molasses ; a bill 
which in a little time acquired the sanction of the royal 
assent. Towards the end of April, Admiral Townshend 
l>resented a bill for the more eftectual securing the pay- 
ment of such prize and bounty monies as were appropri- 
ated to the use of Greenwidt hospital by an act passea in 
the twenty-ninth year of his majesty’s reign. As by that 
law no time was limited, or particiifar method prescribed, 
for giving notifications ol the day aiipointed for the pay- 
ment of the shares of the prizes and bounty monev ; and 
many agents bad neglected to specify, in the notification 
given tn the London Gazette lor payment of shares of 
prizes condemned in the courts of admiralty in Great Bri- 
tain, the particular day or time when such payments were 
to commence, whereny it was rendered difficult, if not 
impossible, to ascertain the time when the hospital at 
Greenwich became entitled to the unclaimed shares, of 
consequence could not enjoy the full benefit of the act ; 
the bill now prepared imported, that flora and after the 
first day of September m the present year, all notifications 
of the payment of the shares of prizes taken by any of his 
majesty’s ships of war, and condemned in Great Britain, 
and from and after the fiist day of February in the vear 
one thousand seven hundred and sixty-one, all notifica- 
tions of the payment of the shares and prizes taken and 
condemned m any other of his majesty’s dominions in 
Europe, or in any of the British plantations in America; 
and from and after the twenty-fifth dayr of December, in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and sixt\-one, all 
notifications of the payment of the shares of prizes taken 


ilitions, ami tliese conditions onlv, liisRoyal Hifilinesstkinks he iiasanght 
not to vioiibt of having' a most conlirtl 5up[Jort from .ill tliosi* cnort men wlio 
mean their conntiy and tins constitution well, anti tliat thej will become 
his and his fannlj’s tiiends, and uniie wiili Inm to promote the good {:o- 
v» rnment of this country , and that (hey will follow inm, upon lliese prin- 
ciples, both in court and out ot court; and it he sliould live to foiin an .id- 
nnnistration, itshoulvl he composed, without dijtmrtion, ot men oftliyi^p^^ 
know leilse, and prohitj His Royal Highness further promises to accef>t 
ot no more, it offered to him, than 800 , 000 /. for his ci\ il list, by way of lent 
chdrife. 

Anxuer to the foregointj proposal. 


Tun lordsand gentlemen to •whom a paper has been communicated, coo- 
taming his Rojal Highness the prince’s gracious intentions upon several 
weighty and important points, of the greatest consequence to the honour and 
interest ot his majesty’s government, and absolutely netessary for the re- 
storing and perpetviating the tiue use and design ot parliament, the purity 
«t onr excellent constitution, and the happiness and welfare of the whole 
nation, do theiem with tlie greatest satisfaction observe, and most grateful ly 
acknowledge, the uprightness and generosity of his Rojal Highness’s noble 
Sentiments and lesolutions And therefore beg leave to return their most 
dutiful and humble thanks for tlie same : and to assure his Royal Ilighness 
that they wilt constantly and steadily use their utmost endeavours to sup- 
port tliose his wise and salutaiy purposes, that the tlirone may be strength, 
ened, religion and moralilj eucouraetd, faction and corruption destroyer!, 
the purity and essence of parliament restored, and the happiness and wel- 
fare of our constitution preserved. 


When the abov e answer was returned to the prince, there w’ere present, 
The Dnleo/B.—r/ie Earl of L.— The Earl of S.— The Carl of T.—'} he 
r art of JV. — The Earl nf S — l^rd F. — Lord IK — Sir lEat. IKtl. Wynne.— 
Sir John IL C. — Sir IVaUtr B. — Sir Robert G, — Mr, F. — Mt . P.~Mr, G, 
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and condemned in any oilier of Iiis majesty’s dominions, 
shall be respectively wiven and published in the following 
manner : if the prize be condemned in any court of admi- 
ralty in Great Britain, such notification, under the agent's 
hand, shall be published in the London Gazette ; and if 
condemned in any court of admiralty in any other of liis 
majesty’s dominions, such notification shall be published 
in like manner in the Gazette, or other newspaper of public 
authority, of the island or place where the prize is con- 
demned': and if there shall be no gazette, or sncli news- 
paper, jiublished there, then in some or one of the public 
newspapers of the place : and such agents shall deliver to 
the collector, customer, or searcher, or his lawful deputy ; 
iind if there shall be no such officer, then to the principal 
officer or officers of'the place where the prize is condemn- 
ed, or to the lawful deputy of such principal officers; two 
of the gazettes or other newspapers in which such notifi- 
cations are inserted ; and if there shall not he any public 
newspapers in any such island or jilace, the agent shall 
give two such ndtificatioi.s in writing, under his hand : 
and every such collector, or other officer as afore.said, shall 
subscribe his name on both the said gazettes, newspapers, 
or written notifications ; and, b\ the fir..l ship whieli shall 
sail from thence to any port of Great Britain, shall trans- 
mit to the treasurer or deputy-treasurers of the said royal 
hos|)ital one of die said notifications, with his name so 
subscribed, to be there registered ; and shall faithfully 
preserve and keep tlie other, with his name thereon sub- 
scribed, in his own custody ; and in every notification as 
aforesaid the agent shall specify his place of abode, and 
the precise day of the montli and year appointed for the 
payment of die respective shares to the captors; and all 
notifications with respect to prizes condemned in Great 
Britain shall be published in the I.ondon (Jazelte three 
days at least before any share of such prize shall be paid : 
and, with respect to prizes condemned in any other part 
of his majesty’s dominions, such notification.s shall be de- 
livered to the said collector, or other officers as aforesaid, 
three days at least before any share of sucli prizes shall be 
jjaid. It was likewise enacted, that the agents for the 
distribution of bounty bills should insert, and publi.sh 
under their hands, in the London Gazette, three davs at 
least before payment, public notifications of the day and 
year appointed for such payment, and also inseil therein 
tiieir respective places of abode. The bill, even as it now 
stands, is liable to several objections. It may be danger- 
ous to leave the money of the unclaimed shares so long as 
three years in the hands of the agent, who, together with 
his securities, may prove insolvent before the e.Kpiration of 
that term : then the time prescribed to the sailors, within 
which their claim is limited, appears to be loo .short, when 
we consider that they may be so circumstanced, turned 
over to another ship, and conveyed to a distant jiart of the 
globe, that they shall have no opportunity to claim pay- 
ment : and should three years elapse before they could 
make application to the agent, they would find their 
bounty or prize money appropriated to the use of Green- 
wich hospital ; nay, should they die in the course of the 
voyage, it would be lost to their heirs and executors, who, 
being ignorant of their title, could not possibly claim within 
the time limited. 

§ LIX. A committee having been appointed to inquire 
into the original standards of weights and measures in the 
kingdom of England, to consider the laws relating thereto, 
and to report their observations thereupon, together with 
their opinion of the most effectual means for ascertaining 
and inibreing uniform and certain standards of weights 
and measures, they prepared copies, models, patterns, and 
multiples, and presented them to the House; then they 
were locked up by the clerk of the Hou-:e ; and Lord 
Carysfort presented a bill, according to order, for itiforcing 
uniformity of weights and measures to the standards by 
law to be' established ; but this measure, wliich had been 
so long in dependence, was not yet fully discussed, and 
the standards and weights were resoryed to another occa- 
sion. A law was made for reviving and contmuing so 
much of an act fiassed in the twenty-first year of his ma- 
jesty’s reign, as relates to the more effectual trial and 
punishment of high treason in the highlands of Scotland ; 
and also for continuing' two other acts passed in the nine- 


teenth and twenty-first years of his majesty’s reign, so far 
as they relate to the more effectual disarming the highlands 
of Scotland, and securing the peace thereof; and to allow 
further time for making aflidavits of the execution of arti- 
cles or contracts of clerks to attorneys or solicitors, and 
filing thereof. The king having been pleased to pardon 
George Keith, Earl Alarischal of Scotland, who had been 
attainted for rebellion in the year' one thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixteen, the parliament confirmed this indulgence, 
by passing an act to enable the said George Keith, late 
Earl Marischal, to sue or entertain any action or suit, not- 
withstanding his attainder, and to remove any disability in 
him, by reason of the said attainder, to take or inherit any 
real or personal estate that might or should hereafter de- 
scend or come to him, or uliich he was entitled to in 
reversion or remainder befoie his attainder. This noble- 
man, universally respected for his probity and understand- 
ing, had been employed as ambassador to the court of 
France by the King of Prussia, and was actually at this 
juncture m the service of that monarch, who, in all proba- 
liility, interceded with the King of England in his behalf. 
When his pardon passed the seals, he repaired to London, 
and was piesented to his majesty, by whom he was very 
graciously received. 

■ § LX. These and a good number of other bills of less 
importance, both private and public, were passed into 
laws by commission, on the twenty-second day of iMav, 
when tlie lord keeper of the great seal closed the session 
with a speech to both Ileuses. He began with an U'sur- 
ancB that his majesty looked back on' their proceedings 
with entire .satisfaction. He said the duty and aflectioii 
which they had expressed for the king’s person and go- 
vernment, the zeal and unanimity they had showed in 
maintaining the true interest of th dr co'iuitry, could only 
be etjualled by what his majesty had formerly experienced 
from his parliament. He told them it would have given 
his majesty the most sensible pleasure, had he been able 
to assure them that his endeavours to promote a general 
peace had met with more suitable returns. He observed, 
that his majesty, in coiijiinctioii with his good brother and 
ally the King of Prussia, had chosen to give their enemies 
proofs of this equitable disposition, in the midst of a series 
of glorious victories ; an opportunity the most properlto 
take such a step with dignity, and to manifest to all Eu- 
I’upe the purity and moderation of his views. After sut'ji 
a conduct, lie said, the king had the comfort to refiect that 
the further continuance to the calamilies of war could non 
be imputed to him or his allies; that he trusted in the 
blessing of Heaven uiion the justice of Ids arms, and upon 
those ample means wliich the zeal of the jiarliamc-nt in so 
good a cause had wisely put into his hands, that his fu- 
ture succe.sses in carrying on the war would not fall short 
of the past; and that, in' tlie event, the public tranquillity 
would be restored on solid and durable foundations. He 
acquainted them that his majesty had taken tlie most effec- 
tual care to augment the combined army in Germany : and 
at the same time to keep up such a force at home as might 
frustrate any attempts of the enemy to invade these king- 
doms; such attenijits as had hitheito ended only in their 
own confusion. He took notice that the royal navy was 
never in a more flourishing and respectable condition ; and 
the signal victory obtained last winter over the French 
fleet on their own coast, had eiven lustre to his majesty’s 
arms, fresh spirit to his maritime forces, and reduced the 
naval strength of France to a very low ebb. He gave them 
to understand that his majesty had disposed his squa- 
drons in such a manner as might be.st conduce to the 
annoyance of his enemies; to the defence of his own 
dominions, both in Europe and America ; to the preserv- 
ing and pursuing his conquests, as well as to the protection 
of the trade of his subjects, which he had extremely at 
heart. He told the Commons, that nothing could relieve 
Ills majesty’s royal mind, under the anxiety he felt for the 
burdens of his faithful subjects, but the public-spirited 
cheerfulness with which their PIou.se had granted him such 
large supplies, and his conviction that they were necessary 
for the security and essential, interest of his kingdoms ; he 
therefore returned them his hearty thanks for these sup- 
plie.s, and assured them they should be duly applied to the 
purposes for which they had been given. Finally, he re- 
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commended to both Houses the continuance of that union 
and ^ood harmony \rhich he Ijad observed with so much 
))leasure, and from whicli he had derived such important 
effects. He desired they would study to p omote these 
desirable objects, to support the king’s gorernment, and 
the good order of their lespective counties, and to consult 
their own real happiness and prosperity 


CHAP. XIII. 

§ I. T^emarkable detettion of a murder hy William Andrew Home, i II. 
Popular clamoui against Lord Oeorct .Satk\dlc. liis address to the 
publit. ^ III. lie demands a tourt-marlial. ^ IV. Substance o‘ the 
charge against him. i V His dctcncf*. 5 VI llcmark on it 5 V!!. 
Sentence of the coint-martial. ^ VI il. Earl Eerrers npprelunded for 
murder. $ I.V. 1 ried by tlie House of Pi eis. 5X CouMcted. ^Xl. 
And executed at 'Ijburn. 6 XU. Assassination of Mr Mathews, b3' 
cue Stirn, a Hessian. $.\III.New brulpe begun at Blackfnars. Coii- 
fl igration in PorlsniQulli-3 ard 4 XIV. Number ot ships taken hy the 
etiftn^’ Progresb ot Mons I liurof. ^ XV. He makes a ilescent at 
C aim ktcigus. XVI. Is slain, nnd his slups taken. ^XVfl Exploit 
ot (\iptam Kemiedy. ^ XVIII. Ilcniarkahle a«i\eiiture of five Irtsh 
stamen. 5 XlX.'Jhe I’amillies man ot war wrtcketl upon the Holt- 
In ad ^ XX. I re.vty with the Clierokees. Hostilities recommenced. 
^.W’l. 'I heir ton ns desfroi e<i b> Colonel Mont.ininery. ^X.YII llis 
expedition to the middle settlements, q \ X 1 1 1 . 1 ate of the g irnson at 
loit Loudon. ^X.XIV. I he Hritish interest cstablislietl on the Hfiio 
^\'\V. I he Ereiu h undertake the siege of Qtielipc iXXVI. Dekat 
Piigadier Murray’, and oblige him to retire into the town. $ XXVI I. 
(JiK bee hesitgtd. ^XXVIII. I he enem^ ’sship|ungde»tro>ed 5X.VIX 
I hey abajifion die sugt . j.XXX General Amherst retiuces th« I'lencli 
fort a* the isle Hoyal. takes Montreal. $ XXXII. 

I I enth ships lUstro^ ed in the ba\ of ( haleuis 'i ofal reiluctioii ot Ca 
nada. ^XXXIII Demolition of I nmsbourg 5 XXXIV Insnrret- 
tioii of the negroes in Jamana ^ XXXV. Action at sea off Hispaniola. 
i) XXXVI. Gallant behaviour of the Captains Ohricn aiul laylor in 
tlie leeward Islands, 'i XXXVll. Iransacfions m the East Indies. 
$ XXXVl 1 1 . Achievements in the ba> ol (Juiheion ^ XXXIX. Ad- 
niiral Hodnej destines some vessels on the coast ot Frame. $ XL. Pre 
patations for a sceiet expedition. § XLI Astronomers sent to the East 
Indies. $ XLII. Farthquakes m ^yUA, i .YLIII. Wise conduct of 
the catholic king. ^XIIV. Affairs ot Poi tugal. ^ XLV. I iiikish ships 
ot t)ie line earned into Malta, i XT.VI. Patriot schemesot the King of 
Denmark, ti .\I.VII Alemorial presented by the British ambassador to 
the States gem ral. XLVI 1 1 . State of tlip jioweis at war. 5 XI.IX. 
Death of tlie Landgrav p ot Hesse Cassel, ts L Gffeis made bv the neu- 
tral powers ot a place foi holding a congress. Q 1 1 . Skirmisher in West 
plialia during the winter. 5 LI I. Cxactions f»y the I rench 111 Westpha- 
lia, ^ LIIl, Skirmishes to llie advantage of die allies at Vacha. 4 LIV. 
Situation of the rrcncli armies i LV. Exploit ot Colonel Lnckncr at 
Biitzbach 5 LVI. 'I he French advance to Neiistadt 5 LVII Here 
tlifary Prince of Brunsw ick defeated at Cortiach ft LVIll. But retrieves 
his honour at Exdorf. 5 LIX. Victory obtained b^’ the allies at W'ai 
hniirg, ^ LX. 'I lie heieditary prince beats up the quarters oi the 
French at Zeirenberg. $ L.Vl. Pctt> advanfagesonbollisides. ft L.YII. 
The hereditary prince marcliesto tlie Lower Hlimc. ft I.XUI. Is worst 
ed at Campen $ LXIV. And repassesthe Uliine. $ lAV. Attempt of 
die enemy against him. $ LXVI. Advantages gamed by M. de Stain- 
ville, $ iiXVIl. Die allies and French go into wintcr-quaitcrs. 

A D mot ^ successes of the last campaign 

■ '• ‘ ' had flushed the whole nation with the most 
elevated hope of future conquest, and the government was 
enabled to take every step which appeared necessary to 
realize that sanguine expectation : but the war became 
every day more and more Germanized. Notwithstanding 
tlie immense sums that were raised for the expenses of the 
current year ; notwithstanding the great number of land 
forces maintained in the service, and the numerous fleets 
lliat filled the harbours of Great Britain; we do not find 
that one fresh eflbrt was made to improve the advantages 
she liad gained upon her own element, or for pushing 
the war on national principles : for the reduction of Ca- 
nada \\as no more than the consequence of the measures 
winch had been taken in the preceding campaign. But 
hefoie we record the progress of the war, it may be neces- 
sary to specify some domestic occurrences that for a little 
while engrossed the public attention. In the month of 
December, in tlie preceding year, William Andrew Horne, 
:i gentleman of some foitune in Derbyshire, was executed 
at Nottingham, in the seventy-fourth year of his age, for 
the inuiderof an infant born of his own sister, in the year 
one tlionsand seven huiidied and twenty-four. On the 
thiid day after the birth, this brutal ruffian thrust the 
child into a linen hag, and accompanied hy his own hro- 
thei on horseback, conveyed it to Annestry, in Nottingham- 
•shire, wheie it was next dav found dead under a hay stack. 
Though diis cruel rustic knew how much he lay at the 
mercy of his brother, wliom lie liad made privy to this 
affair, far from endeavouring to engage his secrecy by 
offices of kindness and marks of affection, he treated him as 
an alien to his blood ; not barely with indifference, but 
even with the most barbarous rigour. He not only de- 


frauded him of his right, but exacted of him the lowest 
menial services; beheld him starving m a collage, while 
he lived himself in affluence; and lefused to rclieic with 
a morsel of charity the children of his own hrotliei begging 
at his gale. It was tlie resentment of this pride and har- 
harity which, in all likeliliood, fust impdlcd the other to 
revenge. He pretended qualms of coiiseieiiec, and dis- 
closed the transaction of the child to seter.il nidi; iduaB. 
As the hrothei was universally hated for the insolence and 
brutality o( his disposition, information was gi\en against 
him, and a lesolution formed to bring him to condign 
pumshinent. Being informed of this design, lietampeied 
with Ins brother, and desiied that he would retract upon 
the trial, the evidence he had given before the justices. 
Though the brother rejected this scheme of subornation 
he offered to withdraw himself from the kingdom, if he 
might have five pounds to defray the expense of Ins removal. 
So sordidly avaricious was the ntlier, tliat he lefiised to 
advance tins miserable pittance, though he kne;v his owm 
life depended upon Ins compliance. He was accordingly 
apprehended, tried, and convicted on Ins brother’s evi- 
dence ; and then he confessed the particulars of his expos- 
ing the infant. He denied, indeed, that he had any thought 
the child would perish, and declared he intended it as a 
present to the gentleman at whose gate it was laid : but as 
he appeared to he a hardened miscreant, devoid of hu- 
manity, stained with the complicated crimes of tyranny, 
fraud, rapine, incest, and murder, very little credit is due 
to Ins declaration. In the course of the same month, part 
of Westminster was grievously alarmed by a dreadful con- 
flagration, winch broke out in the house of a cabinet- 
maker near Covpiit Garden, raged with great fury, and 
reduced near twenty houses to ashes. Many others were 
damaged, and soveial persons either burned in their apart- 
ments, or bill led under the ruins. The had consequences 
of this calamity were m a great measure alleviated hy the 
luimanily of the jmblic, and the generous compassion of 
the Prince of Wales, who contributed liberally to the relief 
of the sufferers. 

§ II. But no subject so mncli engrossed the conversa- 
tion and passions of the public as did the case of Lord 
George Sackville, who had by this time resigned his com- 
mand in Germany, and returned to England : the country 
winch, of all others, it would have been Ins interest to 
avoid at this juncture, if he was really conscious of the 
guilt, the imputation of winch Ins character now sustained. 
With the first tidings of the battle fought at Minden, the 
defamation of this officer arrived. He was accused of 
having disobeyed orders, and Ins conduct repiesented as 
infamous in every particular. These were the suggestions 
of a vague report winch no person could trace to its origin ; 
yet this report immediately gave birth to one of the most 
inflammatory pamphlets that ever was exhibited to the 
public. The first chaige had alarmed the peofile of Eng- 
land, jealous m honour, sudden and rash in their resent- 
ments, and obstinately adhering to the prejudices they 
have espoused. Tlie implied accusation in the orders of 
Prince Ferdinand, and the combustible matter superadded 
by the pamphlet writer, kindled up such a blaze of indig- 
nation in the minds of the people, as admitted of no tem- 
perament or control. An abhorrence and detestation of 
Lord George Sack; file, as a co;vard and a traitor, became 
the universal passion, \;hicli acted by contagion, infecting 
all degrees of peojile from the cottage to tlie throne ; and 
no individual, who had tlie least regard for his own cha- 
racter and quiet, would venture to preach uj) moderation, 
or even advise a suspension of belief until more certain 
information could he received. Fresh fuel \;as continually 
thrown in by obscure authors of pamphlets and ne;vspapers, 
who stigmatized and insulted ;vuh such virulent perse- 
verance, that one would have imagined tliey weie actuated 
hy personal motives, not retained hy mercenary booksellers, 
against that unfortunate nobleman. Not satisfied with in- 
venting circumstances to his dishonour, in his conduct on 
the last occasion, they pretended to take a retrospective view 
of his character, and produced a mimher of anecdotes to 
his prejudice, ;;hich had never before seen the light, and 
hut for this occasion had probably never been knotvn. 
Not that all the writings ;vliich appeared on this subject 
contained fresh matters of aggravation against Lord George 
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Snckvillc. Some writers, eititor animated by the hope of from wliidt these troops advanced was a hind of heath or 
ndvantaoei or liircd to betray tho cause which tliey under- plain, wiiich opened a considerable way to the left, where 
took to defend, entered llie fists as professed cliampions of the rest of tiie army was formed in order of battle, but on 
the accused, assumed the pen in his behalf, devoid of tiie rif'ht it was bounded by die wood, on the other side of 
sense, unfuniisjicd with materials, and produced perform- wliich the cavalry of the riftht wing was posted, having in 
nnccs winch could not fail to injure his cimmeter among front the village of IJalen, from whence die French had 
nil diose who believed that he countpunneed dicir endca- been driven by die piquets in the army there iiosted, and 
vpurs, and sumilied them with tho facts and arguments of in front of them a windmill, situated in the middle space 
his defence. Such precisely was the state of tlic dispute between tliem and n battery placed on die left ofdic enemy, 
when 1-ord George arrived in London. While Prince S IV. Early in the morning Captain Maliiorti hod, by 
Ferdinand was cratviicd with laurel; while the King of ortlcrorPrinccFcrdiiiand, posted the cavaW of the nght 
Great Britain approved his conduct, and, as die most wing in the situation we hare just described; the village 
glorious mark of that approbation, invested him with the of llnrluin wiili enclosures on the right, a narrow wood on 
onler of the Garter; wliilo his name was celebrated ibrongli the left, the village of llalcn in their front, and a windmill 
nil England, and extolled, in the warmest cxprcssiotis of in the middle of an open plain, whicli led directly to the 
hyirarliolc, above all tlic ticrocs of niiliqiiily ; every moudi enemy. In tin's position Lord George Snckvillc was 
was opened in execration of the Into commander of the directul to remain, until he sliould receive furllier orders; 
British troops in ( ■criiianv. lie was now niado ncqiiainlcd and here it was those orders were given ivliicli be was said 
with the imrticiii.ns of Ids imiiuied guilt, which be lind to liavo disobeyed. Intlecd he ivos previously charged 
before indistiiicily learned. Up was ncctiscd of having with linving neglected die orders of die preying cvcnin>', 
disobeyed dirpc successive orders lie had received from which imported diat die horses sliould be saddled at one 
die gcnpral, during tiie nriion nt Mindcn, to ndvanec xriili in the morning, tlioiigli the tents were not to be stnick, 
the cavalry of the right wing, which he commaiidprl, and nor die iroo|is under arms, until tlicv sliould receive fur- 
.siisrain die iiiraiiliy that wore engaged; and nftcr the thcr orders, lie was accused of having clisolieycd rhwo 
cavalry were pm in motion, of Imving lialtrd them unne- orders, and of liaving come late into the field, after the 
ce»sanly, and marrbed so .slow, that they could not reach cavalry ivas formed. Captain WincliingTodo,aidc-du-camp 
tho place of netion in time to be of any service; liy wiiiclt to Prince Fcrdinaitd, acciared uiion oath, dial while tlic 
conduct the opiiortuniiy was lost of ntinckiiig the enemy iiiCitiiry of the right wing were ndranciiig towards the 
when liicy gave way, nnd rendering die victoiy more enemy for die second time, lie was sent with orders to 
glnnoiis and decisive. Tlie first steti which 1/jrri George I/irtI George Sadcvillo to advance with die cavalry of the 
took towards his omt vindicaiion with the puldic. was in right wing, nnd sustain die infanlrv, wliich was going to 
iirimuig n short addrew, entreating them to suspend ihcir ''iigago, by furroing the hone under tiis command, upon 
belief ividirespivt to his elianicter, until die charge hmught the lirudi, in a diini line behind the regiments; that he 
against Inin should be legally disnissisl by n ctmn-manial: ileUven«d tlicw* orders to Ja»td George &ckvi|le, giving 
n tnal whidi he had nlicaily solicilixl, nnd was in hopes him to timlerstninl that he sliould march die cavaliy 
orohiniiiuig. thrcnigh the iroosl or tries on his left to the heath, where 

} III. l■lndlnelllms«•I^ uinme to stem the tideof popu- they were to In* formed ; that, on Ins reinm to the headi, 
Mr prejudice, nittch flmvci agiiiist limi widi tro*<tsiil>le he met Cutonel Fitwov riding at fill! galftip towaids Ixinl 
he migUt have tvineil in quiet and sifi-ty, Genrgi*; and that he (VVineInngrode) follmsed him Inck, 
and left it to ebb at leisure. Tliis would liive Inen gene- in mdtr to hasten the mardi of the envairv. Colonet 
rally d^nitsl a ptud»jiiiai sti*p. by nit ihore wlio ctmsider l.igimier, anodn-r i>f die iirinecV aidcs-elii-camp, lieiioseii 
dm unCivoiiiabie in<*dium dirougit winch evert partieiiMr that lie carritsi orders from die general to J.oni George to 
of ills comliiii must have l»ein vn-netl at that jimrliirtv advance with the cavalry, in onltr to profit from die dis- 
cveii by men svho clKrished the most candid intentions; order which ap;itarp(l in the wieiny’s cavalry; lint Lord 
wlien they rrflccie I u|mn the power, inlluenee, and George made no answi r to ditse orders, imt iiirnhig to 

lanty “f his aivuser ; itic danger of aggravaiing the ti-u'ti|- dm troops, cominandixl them to draw tiieir swo^s, ami 
mem or die sovereign, airva'iy too cmtspicunus ; and the inarrb; that die rolonel eceing diem advanre n few iiaces 
Tist. or iMtaMing Ins life un the Iminjiir and inie.'niy of on the right forwards, told lii< lorrWiip lie must inarch to 
vyrtiiesses, who might diinV. iheir fimonee dc|k-ndr<l upon the It ft; tlm m die nieaiitiine. Colonel rurroy arriving 
the naturt' or tins evidirotr diej sboiikl give. Nollmub- widiimlers for die Itiilisli cnvalrv onlv to advance, Ijovi 
siinding d.o«c sucgciiions, J^rd fJeorge, sn'iningl) ini- fhorge said the ordeia were coiilradiliory ; and Colonel 
|•rilclll of ihe impmation uiidtr vviurh Ids rtura'ier I.igiiiiirr repind dmv dtiTvtnl only in numbers, but die 
Moomi*«I, ifisHinl u|•a<l ilie irovtlrgc of a |e«al trial, which desiination of his march was dm same, to tlm left. Colo- 
ssus gniniisl aroirdin jfy, afit-r dm juiLrs lad given ii as net ritrroy. the ihitd aid*s<luKninii to Prinn* I'enlinand, 
ijmir opii'inn dial he might W innl by a ixiuit-inaiiul, gave evidence, that when Im told l.onl Ueorgi* it was the 
tliough he no longir trianivd any commivoon in die see- prinre’s onler for dm nrilivh rawilry to .‘idranct* towards 

*'**'®* ,V' r'riieiiirul onicess Iw'iiig aptHniiird and die left. Ins lordship olwi rved dial it was diffcn'nt fitim the 

asscmhleti lo i(Mniiie mia hiv ebiidvici, the judge-advocate onler brought bv Colonel l,ignnier, and he could nut 
gave him In uiidiyrund, ihii he was clutg<d vvnh liaviiig dunk lli** prince iniendnt to btr.ik die line; that iicasC^ 
vlisoU'Viil dm onli r^if Prince IVnlioind, trMiive lo the winch way dm cavalry was m mandi, and who was to Iks 
iMtlli* or_ Alin<li*n. ^.at dm mid-r imy liave dm inritr lhe,t ginde: dial wlmn In* (ilm nidi'-rlu-camp) oficrvd to 
iltstiiicl iUy4 of tlm rharm. II is neo-*-arv Ui remind him Wl dm column thnmgii die sv«o«l on the left. In’s lordship 
lint ijjnl Ucorge hmkvillecomnniidrtl the esvalrj* of die se-nusl stiH diswiisficil with the order, aavitig, it diti not 
fighi wing, ronsisiing of IIiiimi*/iui ami llniith horie, a»nm with dm order I'roughi by Coluneri.igonier, mid 
tlis}Kinsi III two lines, die lirtinh M-ing at the rxiferoilyof desind to lie cumliicird in (letiion to tiie prince, that lie 
tiiv rt.;lii, e^niliiie n> iln* ydi um of IMriiiin ; the lla'no* might Iwvv an explaintion from Ins own tnmiih ; a rcsoln- 
vtnan CUV airs lormnig liielfli iliii ti<aelie.| nimosi loan linn wlnrli was inimtslntclv cxccuuhI. 11m next eridnice, 
op*n vvjiotl Of g«ne. vshith ilividid dm hor-c from the anontcFrof rank in die afmv, made oath, that in his oiii- 
Ime or inKtiiirr, pitiiroutly fniiii tiui jnit of dm line of moii, when the orders were deliveiml lo Ijonj George, (ns 
mrantty consisting of two lirtAiles of nriiish foot, the lonMiip was alarmed to n very gnr.it degree, and seemed 
il.iiinienxii guards, nnd llanli*iib>'rgs r^inent. This to Im in die utmost eotifnsioit. A certain nobleman, ol 
VV4S iim ^M’lv of ivmips wbteli susiaiiitd dm htuni of the high rank and iinhlcmislird reimb’iiion. dimlarpii, dial 
hiiiii* with dm most incredible courage and |icrsivminee. Captvin Winchitigraclu having told him it was alisolulciv 
lifey of timir own necutd advaiicvsl to attack the left of the ni'oswry that die ravalrv alimtld march, and form a lino 
ciieiny » ravalrv, tlirongh n most driadful fire of niiillirv to sappori die foot, he lin'd given onlers to die second line 
anil small arms, to wliicii they wetj* expnsrsi m fioui nnd to tnareh ; ih.il as soon as iliev arrived at tiie place where 
Mni: ; they vvtilisiooil dm reimated niiacks of dm who*e the nriion l*«*g.iu, he was met bv Colonel l^irrov, with an 
rreiicli geiiuamirrm, vvhom at h'ligtlt tliey iniailv round, opier for die cawilrv lo advance as Mst as poswhie ; that 
lo^llmr With a bmly of ikixon troops on llicir left; mill to in marehing to this place, an onler came to liali, until 
ilicir valour the victory was chiefty owing, Tlie ground they could be joinc<( by the fust line of cavalrv; that 
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afterwards, in advancing, they weie again halted by Lord 
George Sackville ; that, in his opinion, they might have 
marched with moie expedition, and even come up time 
enough to act against the enemy ; some oth r officers who 
were examined on this subject, agreed with the marquis 
in tliese sentiments. 

§ V. Lord George, in his defence, proved, by undeniable 
evidence, that he never received the orders issued on the 
eve of the battle, nor any sort of intimation or plan of 
action, although he was certainly entitled to some such 
communication, as commander-m-chief of the British 
forces ; that, nevertheless, the orders concerning the 
horses were obeyed by those who received them ; that 
Lord George, instead of loitering or losing time while 
the troops were forming, prepared to put himself at the 
head of the cavalry on the first notice that they were in 
motion ; that he was so eager to perform his duty, as to 
set out from his quarters without even waiting for an aide- 
du-camp to attend him, and was in the field before any 
general officer of his division. He declared that, when 
Captain incliingrode delivered the order to form the 
cavalry in one line, making a third, to advance and sustain 
the infantry, he neither heard him say he was to march by 
the left, nor saw him point with his sword to the wood 
through which he «as to pass. Neither of these directions 
were observed by any of the aides-du-camp or officers then 
present, except one gentleman, the person «ho bore wit- 
ness to the confusion in the looks and deportment of his 
lordship. It was proved that the nearest and most prac- 
ticable way of advancing against the enemy "as bv the 
way of the uindmill, to the left of the village of Ilalen. 
It appeared that Lord George imagined this was the only 
way by which he should be ordered to advance; that in 
this persuasion, he had sent an officer to reconnoitre the 
village of Ilalen, as an object of importance, as it would 
have been upon the dank of the cavalrv in advancing for- 
wards ; that when he received the older from Wincliing- 
rode to form the line, and advance, he still imagined this 
was his route, and on this supposition immediately de- 
tached an aide-du-camp to remove a regiment of Saxe- 
Gotha, which was in the front: that he sent a second to 
obsene the place where the infantry were, and a third to 
reconnoitre the enemy ; that in a few minutes Colonel 
Ligonier coming up with an order from Prince Ferdinand 
to advance the cavalrv, his lordship immediately drew his 
sword, and ordered them to march forward by the " ind- 
mill. The colonel declared tliat "hen he delivered the 
order, he added “by the left;’’ but Lord George affirmed 
that lie heard no such direction, nor did it reach the ears 
of any other person then present evcejit of that officer who 
witnessed to the same direction given by Winchingiode. 
It was proved that immediately after the troops "ere put 
in motion. Colonel Fitzroy arrived with an order from 
Prince Ferdinand, importing that the British cavalrv only 
should advance hy the left ; that Lord George declared 
their orders were contradictory, and seemed the more 
puzzled, as he understood that both these gentlemen came 
off nearly at the same time from the prince, and were pro- 
bably directed to communicate the same order. It was 
therefore natural to suppose there "as a mistake, as there 
might be danger in breaking the line, as the route by the 
wood appeared more difficult and tedious than that by the 
windmill, which led directly through open ground to the 
enemy; and as he could not think that if a body of horse 
was immediately wanted the general would send for the 
British, that were at the furthest extremity of the "ing, 
rather than for the Hanoverian cavalry who formed the 
left of the line, and consequently were much nearer the 
scene of action. It was proved that Lord George, in this 
uncertainty, resolved to apply for an explanation to the 
prince in person, who he understood was at a small dis- 
tance ; that with this view he set out "ith all possible 
expedition ; that having entered the wood, and perceived 
that the country beyond it opened sooner to the left than 
he had imagined, and Captain Smith, his aide-du-camp, 
advising that the British cavalrv should be put in motion, 
he sent back that gentleman, with orders for them to 
advance by the left with all possible despatch; that he 
rode up to the general, who received him without any 
marks of displeasure, and ordered him to bring up the 
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whole cavalrv of the right wing in a line upon the heath • 
an order, as the reader will perceive, quite different from 
that which was so warmly espoused by the aide-du-camp ; 
that as the Marquis of Granby had already put the second 
line in motion, according to a separate ordei "diich he had 
received, and the head of his column was aheady in view, 
coming out of the wood. Lord George thought it necessary 
to halt the troops on the left until tlie right shou'd tome 
into the line ; and afterwards sent them orders to march 
slower, that two regiments, which had been thrown out of 
the line, might have an opportunity to replace themselves 
in their proper stations. 

§ VI. With respect to the confusion which one officer 
affirmed was perceivable in the countenance and deport- 
ment of this commander, a considerable number of other 
officers then present being intenogated by his lordship, 
unanimously declared that they saw no such marks of 
confusion, but that he delivered his orders with all the 
marks of coolness and deliberation. The candid reader 
will of himself determine, whether a man’s heart is to be 
judged by any change of his complexion, granting such a 
change to have happened ; whether the evidence of one 
witness, in such acase,will weigh against the concurrent tes- 
timoin of all the officers whose immediate business it was to 
attend and observe the commander; whether it was likely 
that an officer, who had been more than once in actual 
service, and behaved without reproach so as to attain such 
an eminent rank in the army, should e.\hibit symptoms of 
teai and confusion, when there was in reality no appear- 
ance of danger; for none of the ordeis imported tliat he 
should attack the enemy, but only advance to sustain the 
infantrv. The time which elapsed from the first order he 
received by Captain Winchingrode, to the arrival of Colo- 
nel Ligomer, did not exceed eight minutes, during which 
Ills aide-du-camp. Captain Hugo, was employed in remov- 
ing the Sa\e-Gotha regiment fiom the front, by wiiich he 
(iioposed to advance. From that period till the cavalrv 
actually m.irched in consequence of an ordei from Lord 
George, the length of time was diffeienlly estimated in the 
opinion of different witnesses, but at a medium computed 
by the judge-advocate at fifteen minutes, during which the 
following circumstances were transacted : the troops were 
first ordered to advance forwards, then halted ; the contra- 
dictory orders arrived and were disputed ; the commander 
desired the two aides-du-camp to agree about which was 
the precise order, and he would obey it immediately : each 
insisting upon that which he had delivered, l.ord George 
hastened to the general for an explanation ; and, as he 
passed the wood, sent back Captain Smith to the right of 
the cavalry, which was at a considerable distance, to put 
the British horse in motion. We shall not pretend to 
determine whether the commander of such an important 
body may be excusable, for hesitating, when he receives 
contradictory orders at the same time, especially when 
both orders run counter to his own judgment, whether in 
that case it is allowable for him to suspend the operation 
for a few minutes, in order to consult in peison tne com- 
mander-in-chief about a step of such consequence to the 
preservation of the whole army. Neither will we venture 
to decide dogmatically on the merit-s of the march, after 
the cavalry were put in motion ; whether they marched 
too slow, or were unnecessarily halted in their way to the 
he.alh. It was proved, indeed, that Lord George was 
always remarkably slow in his movements of cavalry, on 
the supposition that if horses are blown they must he unfit 
for service, and that the least hurry is apt to disorder the 
line of horse to such a degree, as would rob them of their 
proper effect, and render all their efforts abortive. This 
being the system of Lord George Sackville, it may deserve 
consideration, whether he could deviate from it on this 
delicate occasion, without renouncing the dictates of his 
own judgment and discretion ; and whether he was at 
liberty to use his own judgment, after having received the 
Older to advance. After all, whether he was intentionally 
guilty, and what were the motives by which he was really 
actuated, aie questions which Ins own conscience alone 
can solve. Even granting him to have hesitated from per- 
plexity, to have hngeied from vexation, to have failed 
through error of judgment, he will probably find favour 
with the candid and humane part of his fellow-subjects, 
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when they reflect upon the nature of his situation, placed firmed by the king, who moreover signified his pleasure 

at the h^ of such a body of cavalry, uninstructed and tliat it should be given out in public orders, not onW in 

uninformed of plan or circumstance, divided from, the lest , Britain, but in America, and every quarter of the globe 
of the army, unacquainted with die operations of the day. where any English troops happened to be, that ofiicet^ 
chagrined with doubt and disappointment, and perplexed being convince that neither nigh birth nor great employ- 
by contradictory orders, neither o^ which he could execute ments can shelter offences of such anature, and that seeing 
without ofieriiig violence to his own judgment; when Aey 'they are subject to censures much worse than death to a 
coiisiderthe endeavours heused to manifest his obedience: man who has any sense of honour, diOT may avoid the 

Ae last distinct order which he in person received and fatal consequences arising from disobedience of orders, 

executed: that mankind are liable to mistakes; tliat the To complete the disgrace of this unfortunate general, bis 
cavalry were not originally intended to act, as appears in majesty in council called for the council-book, and ordered , 

the account of the battle published at the Hague, by tiic the name of Lord George Sackville to be struck out of 
authori^ of Prince Ferdinand, expressly declaring tiiat the list of pnyy-counsellors. 

the cavalry on the right did not act, because it was des- S VIII. This summer was distinguished by another trial, 
tined to sustain the infantry in a thira line; that if it had still more remarkable. Laurence Earl Ferrets, a nobleman 
really been designed fur action, it ought cither to have been of a violent spirit, who had committed many outrage^ 
posted ill another place, or permitted to advance straight and in the opinion of all who knew him given manifold 
forwards hy the windmill, adcording to the idea of its proofs of insanity, at length perpetrated ^ murder, which 
commander; finally, when they recall to view the general subjected him to the cognizance of justice. _His deport- 
confusion that seems to have prevailed through the ina- ment to his lady was so brutal, that application had been 
nceuvres of that morning, and rementher some particulars made to the House of Peers, and a separation effected by 
of the acUon ; that the brigades of British artillery had act of parliament. Trustees were nominated ; and one 
no ordeis until they applied to Lord George Sackville, Mr. .lohnson, who had, during the best part of his life, 
who directed them to the spot where Uiey acquitted them- been employed in the family, was now apnmnted receiver 
selves- with so much honour and effect, in contributing to of the estates, at the earl’s own request. The conduct of 
the success of the day; that the glory and advantage this man, in the course of his stewardship, gave umbrage 
acquired bv tliefew brigades of infantry, who may be said to Lord Ferrers, whose disposition was equally jealous 
to have defeated the whole French army, was in no respect and vindictive. He imagined all his own family had con- 
owing to any general or particular orders or instructions, siiired against his interest^ and that Johnson wu one of 
but entirely flowing from the native valour of the troops, their accomplices; that he had been instrumental in obtain- 
aiid die spiiited conduct of their immediate coininanders; ing the net of parliament, which bis lordship considered 
iind diat a great number of officers in the allied army, even as u grievous hardship ; that he lutd disappointed him in 
of those who remained on the open heath, never saw the reeard to a certain contract about coal-mines ; in a word, 
face of the eneniv, or saw them at such a distance that that there was a collusion between Johnson and the Earl’s 
they could not distnigoish more than the hats and the adversaries. Fired with these suppositions, he first c.x- 
arins of the British regiments with which they were eii- pressed his resentment, by giving Johnson notice to quit 
go^. With respect to the iiuiiutation of cowardice the farm which he possessed on the estate; but finding the 
levelled at Lord George by the utiiiiinking multitude, and trustees had confirmed the lease, he determined to gratis 
circulated wiUi such industry and chunour, we ought to his revenge by assassination, and laid his plan accordingly, 
consider it as a inolKiccusation, which the bravest of men. On Sunday the thirteentli of January be ^pointed this 
even the great Duke of Alarlboroiigh, could nut escape; unhappy man to come to his house on the Fnday follow- 
we ought to receive it ns a dangerous suspicion, whicli ing, in order to peruse papers, or settle amounts ; and 
strikes at the root of character, und may blast that bonour Johnson went thither without the least suspicion of what 
in a luomeiii which the soldier has acquired in a long was prepred for his reception : for although he was no 
course of pinful service, at the continual hazard of his stranger to his lordship’s dangerous disposition, and knew 
life ; wc ou;dit to distrust it os a inalignaiil charge, ulto- he had some time before incurred his displeasure, yet he 
gethur inconsistent with the former conduct of the person imagined his resentment had entirely subsided, as the earl 
accused, os well os with his suhscqueiit impatience and had of late behaved to him with remarkable complacency. 

I ieiseverance in demanding a trial, to which he never would He therefore, at the lime a|moiiitcd, repaired to his lord- 
lave been called; a trial which, though ids life was at ship’s house at Stanton, in Leicestershire, at the distance 
stake, and his cause out of counieiiaiice, ho sibutined with of a short mile from liis own ImbimtiDn, niid was admitted 
such courage, fortitude, and presence of mind, as even bis hy a maid servant. 'Ibe carl had dismbsed eveiy person 
enemies themselves could not help admiring. Tims have in the house, upon various pretences, except three women 
we given a succinct detail of this rcmarkahic aOiiir, with who were left in the kitchen. Johnson, advancing to the 
tliat spirit of impiirtialiiy, that sacred regard to truth, door of his ap,artmcnt, was received by his lordship, who 
which the iroporiiiiice of history demands. To the best desired him to walk into another room, where he joined 
of our recollection, wc have forgot no essential article of him in a few minutes, and tlieii the door was locked on 
the accusation, nor sniiprcsscd any material circura.-)tance the inside. After a great deal of warm expostulation, the 
urged in defence of Lord George Sackville. Unknown carl insisted upon his subscribing a paper, acknowledging 
to his person, unconnected with his friends, unmoved by himself a villain ; and on his refusing to comply with this 
fear, unbiassed by interest, ssc have candidly obeyed tlm deminid, declared he would put him to death. In vain 
diebites of justice, and the calls of hiinunity, in our en- die iiufurlunate man reinonstmted against this cruel injus- 
deavouni to dissipate the clouds of preiudice and misa|>- lice, and deprecated the indignation of this furious noble- 
piehension ; w.-irmed, peiliaps, with an 'honest disdain nt man. He remained deaf to all Ins entreaties, drew forth 
the ungenerous, and in our opinion, unjust persecution, a pistol which he had loaded for tlic purpose, and com- 
whicli, 'previous to his trial, nnoificcr of rank, service, and niamling him to implore Heaven’s mercy on his knees, 
cimracter, tlie descendant of an illustrious family, the son shot him through the body, while he remained in that snp- 
of a nobleman universally respected, a Briton, a fellow- pliuating attitude. The consequence of this violence was 
subject, had undergone. ^ not immediate death ; but his lordship, seeing the wreteb- 

§ VII. 'The court-martial having examined the evidence cd victim still alive and sensible, tiiougli agonized with 
and beard tiie defence, gave judgment in these words : pain, felt a momentary motion of pity. He ordered his 
"Tile court, upon due consideration of the whole matter servants to convey Air. Johnson upstaiis to a bed, to send 
before them, is of opinion tliat Lord George Sackville is for a surgeon, and give immediate notice of the accident 
guilty of having disobeyed the orders of Prince Ferdinand to the wounded man’s family. When Air. Johnson’s 
of Brunswick, whom he ivns, by his commission and in- daughter came to the house, she was met by the carl, who 
struclions, directed to obey sis comniandur-iiiMiliicr, ac- told her he had shot her father on purpose, and with delibe- 
cording to the rules of war; and it is the further ojiinion ration. Tlie same declaration he made to the surgeon, on 
of tins court, that the said Lord Gcoigc Sackville is, imd his anival. lie stood by him while he examined tlie 
he is hereby adjudged, unfit to serve liis majesty in any wound, described the manner in whicli the ball had pene- 
military capacity svliaisoever.” liis sentence was con- trated, and seemed surprised that it should be lodged 
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within the body. When he demanded the surgeon’s 
opinion of the wound, the operator thought proper to tem- 
porize for Ins own safety, as well as for the sake of the 
public, lest the earl should take some othe' desperate step, 
to endeavour to escape. He therefore amused him with 
hopes of Johnson’s recovery, about which he now seemed 
extremely anxious. He supported hij spirits by immo- 
deiate drinking, after having retired to another apartment 
with the surgeon, whom he desired to take all possible 
care of his patient. lie declared, however, that lie did not 
repent of what he had done; that Johnson was a villain, 
who deserved to die; that, in case of his death, he (the 
earl) would surrender himself to the House of Peers and 
take his trial. He said he could justify the action to his 
own conscience, and owned his intention was to have 
killed Johnson outright; hut as he still survived, and was 
in pain, he desired that all possible means might be used 
for his recovery. Nor did he seem altogether neglectful of 
his own safety : he endeavoured to tamper with tlie sur- 
geon, and suggest what evidence he should give when 
called before a court of justice. lie continued to drink 
himself into a state of intoxication, and all the cruelty of 
his hate seemed to return. He would not allow the wounded 
man to be removed to his own house; saving, he would 
keep him under his own loof, that he might plague the 
villain. He returned to the chamber where Johnson lav, 
insulted him with the most opprobrious language, threat- 
ened to shoot him through the head, and could haidly he 
restrained from committing further acts of violence on the 
poor man, who was already in extremitv. After he retiied 
to bed, the surgeon procured a sufficient number of assist- 
ants, who conveyed Mi. Johnson in an easy chair to his 
own house, where he expired that same mo'ining in great 
agonies. The same surgeon assembled a number of armed 
men to seize the murderer, who at first thieatened resist- 
ance, but was soon apprehended, endcavouiing to make 
his escape, and committed to the county [irison. From 
thence he was conveyed to London bv the gaoler of Lei- 
cester, and conducted by the usher of the black rod and 
his deputy into the House of Lords, where the coroner’s 
inquest, and the affidavits touching the murder, being read, 
the gaoler delivered up his prisoner to the care of black 
rod, and he was mimediatelv committed to the Tower. 
He appealed very calm, composed, and unconcerned, fiom 
the time of his being apprehended ; conversed coollv on 
the subject of his imprisonment; made very pertinent re- 
marks upon the nature of the habeas corpus act of parlia- 
ment, of which he hoped to avail himself; and when thev 
w’lthdiew from the House of Peers, desired he might not 
be visited by any of his relations or acquaintances. His 
understanding, which was naturally good, had been well 
cultivated ; his arguments were rational, but his conduct 
was frantic. 

§ IX. The circumstances of this assassination appeared 
so cruel and deliberate, that the |ieople cried aloud for 
vengeance ; and the government gave up the offender to 
the justice of his country. The Lord Keeper Henley was 
appointed lord high steward for the trial of Earl Ferrers, 
and sat in state with all the peers and judges in West- 
mi ns ter-h all, which was for this purpose converted into a 
very august tribunal. On the sixteentli day of April the 
delinquent was biought from the Tower in a coach, at- 
tended by the major of the Tower, the gentleman gaoler, 
the warders, and a detachment of the foot guards. He 
was brought into court about ten ; and the lord steward 
with the peers taking their places, he was arraigned aloud 
in the midst of an infinite concourse of people, including 
many foreigners, who seemed wonderfully struck with the 
magnificence and solemnity of the tribunal. The murder 
was fully proved by unquestionable evidence: but the 
eail pleaded insanity of mind ; and, in order to establish 
this plea, called many witnesses to attest his lunacy in a 
variety of instances, which seemed too plainly to indicate a 
disordered imagination : unfounded jealousy of plots and 
conspiracies, unconnected ravings, fits of musing, inco- 
herent ejaculations, sudden starts of fury, denunciations 
of unprovoked revenge, frantic gesticulation-, and a strange 
caprice of temper, were proved to have distinguished his 
conduct and deportment. It appeared that liinaev had 
been a family taint, and affected dyveis of his loidship’s 
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relations ; that a solicitor of reputation had renounced his 
business on the full persuasion of his being disoidered in 
his brain; that long before this unhappy event, his nearest 
relations had deliberated upon the expediency of taking 
out a commission of lunacy against him, and were |)ie- 
vented by no other reason than the appiehension of being 
convicted of scandalum magnaiiim, should thejmy find liis 
lordship compos mentis ; a circumstance which, in all pro- 
bability, would haie happened, inasmuch as the earl’s 
madness did not appear in Ins conveisation, but in his 
conduct. A physician of eminence, whose practice wa- 
confined to persons labouiing under this infirmity, declaied 
that the particulais of the earl’s deportment and personal 
behaviour seemed to indicate lunacy. Indeed, all his 
neighbouis and acquaintances had long considered him as 
a madman; and a ceitain noble lord declared in the 
House of Peers, when the bill of separation was on the 
carpet, that he looked upon him in the light of a maniac ; 
and that if some effectual step was not taken to divest him 
of the power of doing mischief, he did not doubt but that 
one day they should have occasion to try him for murder. 
The lawieis, who managed the prosecution in behalf of 
the crown, endeavoured to invalidate the proofs of his 
lunacy, by observing, that his lordship was never so much 
deprived of his reason but that he could distinguish be- 
tween good and evil ; that the murder he had committed 
was the effect of revenge for a conceived injury of some 
standing; that the malice was deliberate, and the plan 
artfully conducted ; that immediately after the deed was 
peipetialed, the earl’s conversation and reasonings were 
cool and consistent, until he drank himself into a state of 
intoxication ; that in the opinion of the greatest lawyers, 
no criminal can avail himself of the plea of lunacy,’ pro- 
vided the ciime was committed during a lucid interval; 
hut Ins lordship, far from exhibiting any marks of insanity, 
had, in the course of this trial, displayed uncommon un- 
derstanding and sagacity m examining the witnesses, and 
making many shrewd and pertinent observations on the 
evidence which was given. These sentiments were con- 
formable to the opinion of the peers, who unanimously 
declared him giiiltv — After all, in examining the vicinu’s 
actions of a man who has betrayed manifest and manifold 
symptoms of insanity, it is not easy to distinguish those 
which are committed during the lucid interval. The sug- 
gestions of madness aie often momentary and transient: 
the determinaiions of a lunatic, though generally rash and 
instantaneous, are sometimes the result of artful contriv- 
ance; but there is always an absuvditv which is the crite- 
rion of the disease, either in the premises or conclusion. 
The earl, it is tiue, had formed a deliberate plan for the 
perpetration of the murder; but he had taken no precau- 
tions for his own safety or escape: and this neglect will 
the more plainlv apjiear to have been the criterion of in- 
sanity, if we reflect that he justified what he had done as 
a meritorious action ; and he declared he would, upon 
Mr. Johnson’s death, surrender himself to the House of 
Lords. Had he been impelled to this vdolence by a sud- 
den gust of passion, it could not be expected that he should 
have taken any measure for his own preservation ; but as 
It was the execution of a deliberate scheme, and his lord- 
ship was bv no means defective in point of ingenuity, he 
might have easily contrived means for concealing the 
murder, until he should have accomplished his escape: 
and in our opinion, any other than a madman would either 
have taken some such measures, or formed some plan for 
the concealment of his own guilt The design itself seems 
to have been rather an intended sacrifice to justice than a 
gratification of revenge. Neither do we tiiink that the 
sanitv of his mind vvas ascertained by the accuracy and 
deliberation with which he made his remarks, and examin- 
ed the evidence at his trial. The influence of his plnensy 
might be past : though it was no sign of sound leason to 
.supply the |)iosPCUtor with such an argument to his pre- 
judice. Had his judgment been really unimiiaired, he 
might have assumed the mask of lunacy for his own pre- 
servation. 

§ X. The trial was continued for two days ; and on the 
third the lord steward, after having made a sboit speech 
touching the heinous nature of the offence, pronounced 
the same sentence of death upon the earl which inalefac- 
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tora lowest class undergo; that from the Tower, in 
which he was imprisoned, he should, on the Monday fol- 
lowing, be led to the common place of execution, there to 
be hanged by the neck, and ins body be aftertvatds dis- 
sected and anatomized. This last part of the sentence 
seemed to shock the criminal extremely: he changed 
colour, his jaw quivered, and he appeared to be in great 
agitation ; but during the remaining part of his life he 
behaved with surprising composure, and even unconcern. 
After he had received sentence, the lords iiis judges, by 
virtue of a power vested in them, respited Ins execution 
for one month, that he might have time to settle his tem- 
]ioral and spiritual concerns, Before sentence was passed 
the earl read a paper, in which he begged pardon of their 
lordships for the troubje he had given, as well as for hav- 
ing, against his own inclination, pleaded lunacy at the 
request of bs friends. He thanked them for the candid 
trial ynth which he had been indulged, and entreated their 
Iwshira to recommend him to the king for mercy. lie 
aftenvards sent a letter to his majesty, remonstrating, that 
he was the representative of a very ancient and honourable 
ramily, wnich had been allied to the crown : and request- 
ing ^t, if he could not be favoured with the species of 
death which, in cases of treason, distinguishes the noble- 
rnaii from the plebeian, he might, at least, out of considera- 
tion for Ins family, be allowed to sufler in tlie Tower, 
rather tlian at the common place of execution ; but this 
indulgence was refused. From his return to the Tower to 
the day of his execution, he betrayed no mark of appre- 
hension or impatience; but regulated his afiairs with pre- 
cision, and conversed ivithout concern or restraint. 

§ XI. On the fifth dw of May, his body being demanded 
by the sheriffs at the Tower gate, in consequence of a writ 
S® gfeat seal of England, directed to the lieutenant 
of the Tower, his lordship desiiM permission to go in his 
own landau ; and appeared gaily dressed in a light coloured 
amt of clothes, embroidered with silver. lie was attended 
toe landau by one of the sheriffs, and the chaplain of 
the Tower, followed by the chariots of the sheriffs, a mourn- 
ing coach and six, filled with his friends, and a hearse for 
the conveyance of his body. He was guarded by a posse 
of consmbles, a party of horse grenadiers, and a detach- 
ment of mftntry ; and in this manner the procession moved 
® Tower, through an infinite concourse of people, 
to Tyburn, where the gallows, and the scaffold erecW 
under it, appeared covered with black baise. The earl 
behaved with great composure to Mr. Sheriff Vaillant, who 
attended him in tlie landau : he observed that the gaiety 
of his apparel might seem odd on such an occasion, but 
that he had particular reasons for wearing that suit of 
clothes : he took notice of the vast multitude which 
crowded around him, brought tiiither, he supposed, by cu- 
riosity to see a nobleman hanged ; he told the shenff he 
bad applied to the king by letter, that he mieht he per- 
mitted to die in the Tower, where the Earl of Essex, one 
of his ancestors, had bran beheaded in tlie reign of Queen 
"}'®*h6“i ; an application which, he said, he had made 
with the more confidence, as he had the honour to quarter 
part of his majesty’s arms. He expressed some displea- 
sure at being executed as a common felon, exposed to the 
eyes of such a multitude. The chaplain, who had never 
been adimtted to him before, hinting that some account of 
Ills lordship s sentiments on religion would be expected bv 
the public, he made answer, that he did not think himself 
accountable to the public for his private sentiments; that 
he had always adored one God, the Creator of the universe; 
and, with respect to any particular opinions of his own, he 
had never propagated them, or endeavoured to make pro- 
selyte, because be tliought it xvas criminal to disturb the 
Mtablished religion of his count 7 ,as Lord Bolingbroke 
had done by the publication of Ins writin;^. He added, 
that the great number of sects, and the multiplication of 
religious dispute, hod almost banished morahty. With 
rcrard to the crime for which he suffered, he declared that 
he had no malice against Mr. Johnson, and that the mur- 
der was owing to a perturbation of mind, occasioned by a 
variety of crosses and vexations. When he approached 
the place of execution, he expressed an earnest desire to 
see and take leave oi a certain person who waited in a 
coach, a person for whom he entertained the most sincere 
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regard and affection: but tlie sheriff prudently olisened, 
tliapuch'an interview might shock him at a time when he 
had occasion for ail his fortitude and recollection : he ac- 
quiesced in the juitiicss of the remark, and delivei^ to him 
a pocket-book, a ring, and a purse, desiring thatthev might 
he given to tliat nerson, whom he now declined seeing. On 
his amial at Tyburn he came out of the landau, and as- 
cended the scaffold, with a firm step and undaunted coun- 
tenance. He refused to join the chaplain in his devotions; 
but, kneeling with him on black cushions, he repealed 
tlie Lord's Praver, which he said he had always admired ; 
and added, with great enerijj’, “ G Lord, forgive me all 
my errors, pardon all my sins.” After this exercise, bo 
prMented his watch to Mr. Sheriff Vaillant ; thanked him 
and the other gentlemen for all their civilities : and sig- 
nified his desire of being buried at Breden, or Stanton, m 
Leicestershire. Finally, he gratified tlie executioner with 
a purse of money: then, the halter being adjusted to his 
neck, he stepped upon a little stage, erected upon springs, 
on the middle of the scaffold ; and, the cap being pulled 
over his eyes, the sheriff made a signal, at which the stage 
fell from under his feet, and he was left suspended. His 
body, having hung an hour and five minutes, was cut down, 
placed in the hearse, and conveyed to the public theatre 
for dissection ; where, being opened, and lying for some 
days as the subject of a public lecture, at lengtli it was 
(^ned off, and privately interred. Without all doubt, 
tilts unhappy nobleman’s disposition was so dangerously 
mischievous, that it became necessary, for the good of so- 
ciety, either to confine him for life, as an incorrigible luna- 
tic, or give him up at once as a sacrifice to justice. Per- 
haps It might be no absurd or unreasonable regulation in 
the legislature, to divest all lunatics of the privilege of 
insanity, and, in case of enormity, subject them to the 
common penalties of the law; for though, in the eye of 
casuistiy, consciousness must enter into the constitution of 
gnilt, the consequences of murder committed by a maniac 
may be as pernicious to society as those of the most 
cnmiiial and deliberate assassination : and the punishment 
of death can be hardly deemed unjust or rigorous, when 
inflicted upon a mischievous being, divested of all the per- 
ceptions of reason and humanity. At any rate, ns the 
nobility of England are raised by many illustrious distinc- 
tions above tlie level of plebeians, and as they are emiiientl v 
distinguished from them in suffering pnnislimeiit Ibr high 
treason, which the law considers as the most atrocious 
CTime that can he committed, it might not be unworthy of 
the notice of the legislature to deliberate whether some 
such pre-eminence ought not to be extended to noblemen 
convicted of other crimes ; in order to alleviate, as much 
as possible, the disgrace of noble fiimilies which have de- 
served well of their country ; to avoid any circumstance 
that mav tend to diminish the lustre of the English nobi- 
lity in the eyes of foreign nations; or to bring it into con- 
tempt with the common people of our own, already too 
licentious, and prone to abolish those distinctions which 
serve as the basis of decorum, order, and suboidination. 

§ XII. Homicide is the reproach of England: one 
would imagine there is something in the climate of this 
country, that not only dimoses the natives to this inhuman 
outrage, but even infects foreigners who reside among them. 
Certain it is, high passions will break out into the most 
enormous violence in that country where they are least 
controlled by the mtraint of regulation and discipline : and 
It is equally certain, that in no civilized country under the 
sun is there such a relaxation of discipline, either religious 
or civil, as in England. The month of August produced 
a remarkable instance of desperate revenge, perpetrated by 
one Stirn, a native of Hesse Cassel, inflamed and exas- 
perated by a false punctilio of honour. This unhappy 
young man ivas descended of a good family, and possessed 
many accomplishments both of mind and person: but his 
character was distinguished by such a jealous sensibility, 
as rendered him unhappy in himself, and disagreeable to 
ms arauaintance. After having for some years perfermeii 
the office of usher in a boarding-school, he was admitted 
to the house of one_ Mr. Matthews, a surgeon, in oi^er to 
teach him the classics, and instruct his children in music, 
which he perfectly understood. He had not long resided 
in his family, when suigeon took umbrage at some 
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part of liis conduct, taxed him roucrhly with fraud and in- 
gratiUidA, and insisted upon Ids removing to another lodg- 
ing. Whether he rejected this intimation, or found diffi- 
culty in procuring another apartment, tlie surgeon resolved 
to expel liiin by violence, called in the assistance of a peace 
officer, and turned him out into the street in the night, 
after liaving loaded him uith the most provoking reproaches. 
'I liese injuries and disgraces operating upon a mind jealous 
by nature and galled by adversity, nroduced a kind of 
plirensy of resentment, and he took the desperate lesolu- 
tiori oi sacrificing Mr. Matthews to his rerenge. Next 
dar, having provided a case of pistols, and charged them 
for the occasion, he reinforced his rage by drinking an un- 
usual quantity of wine ; and rejiaired in the evening to a 
public-house which Mr. Matthews frequented, in the 
neighbourhood of Hatton-Garden. There he accordingly 
found the unhappy victim sitting with some of his friends ; 
and the surgeon, instead of palliating his former conduct, 
began to insult him afresh with the most opprobrious invec- 
tives. Stirn, exasperated by this additional indignity, pulled 
his pistol from his bosom ; shot the surgeon, who imme- 
diately expired; and discharged the other at his own 
breast, though his confusion was such that it did not take 
effect. He was apprehended on the spot, and conveyed 
to prison ; where, for some days, he refused alt kind of 
sustenance, but afterwards became more composed. At 
his trial he pleaded insanity of mind ; hut being found 
guilty, he resolved to aiiticitiate tlie execution of the sen- 
tence. That same evening lie drank poison ; and notwith- 
standing all the remedies that could ue administered, died 
in strong convulsions His body was publicly dissected, 
according to the sentence of the law, and afterwards in- 
terred with those marks of indignity which are reserved 
for the perpetrators of suicide. 

§ XIII. We shall close the domestic occurrences of tins 
year with an account of two incidents, which, though of a 
very different nature in respect of each other, nevertheless 
concuned in demonstrating that the internal wealth and 
vigour of the nation were neither drained nor diminished 
W the enormous expense and inconveniences of tlie war. 
Tile committee appointed to manage the undertaking for a 
new bridge over the river Tliames at Blackfriars, having 
received and examined a variety of plans presented by 
different artists, at length gave the preference to the design 
of one Mr. Mylne, a voung architect, a native of Noith 
Britain, just returned from the prosecution of his studies 
at Rome, rvhere he had gained the prize m the capital, 
which the academy of that citv bestows on him who pro- 
duces the most beautiful and useful plan on a gnen sul- 
ject of architecture. This young man being in London, 
on his return to his own country, was advised to declaie 
himself a candidate for the supermtendency of the new 
bridge; and the plan which he presented was apfiroved 
and adopted. Tlie place being already ascertained, the 
Lord Mayor of London, attended by the committee, and 
a great concourse of people, repaired to Blackfriars, and 
laid the fiist stone of the bridge ; placing upon it a plate, 
with an inscription, which does nioie honour to the public 
spirit of the undertakers than to the classical taste of the 
author.^ The other instance that denoted the wealth and 
spirit of the nation, was the indiffeience and unconcein 
with which they bore the loss of a vast magazine of naval 
stores belonging to the dock-yard at Poitsmouth, which, 
in the month ol July, was set on fiie by lightning; and, 
consisting of combustibles, burned with such fury, not- 
withstanding all the endeavours of the workmen in the 
yard, the sailors in the harbour, and the troops in the 
town, that, before a stop was put to the conflagration, it 
had consumed a variety of stores, to an immense value. 
The damage, however, was so immediately repaired, that 
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it had no sort of effect in disconcerting any plan, or even 
in iPtardmg any naval preparation. 

§ XIV. Hoiv important these preparations must have 
been, may be judged from the prodigious increase of the 
navy, which, at this juncture, amounted to one hundred 
and twenty ships of the line, besides frigates, fire-sliips, 
sloops, bombs, and tenders. Of these capital ships, seven- 
teen were stationed in tlie East Indies, twenty for the de- 
fence of the ’Vest India islands, twelve in North America, 
ten in the Mediterranean, and si\ty-orie either on the coast 
of Fiance, in the liarbours of England, or cruising in the 
English seas for the protection of the British commerce. 
Notwithstanding tliese numerous and powerful armaments, 
the enemy, who had not a sliifi of the line at sea, were so 
alert with their small privateers and armed ves.sels, that in 
the beginning of this year, from the fiist of March to the 
tenth of June, they had made prize of two hundred vessels 
belonging to great Britain and Ireland. The whole num- 
ber of British ships taken by them, from the first day of 
June, in the year one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
si.x, to the first of June in the present year, amounted to 
two thousand five hundred and thirty-nine: of tlie'e, 
seventy-eight were privateers, three hundred and tweiitr- 
one were retaken, and about the same number ransomed. 
In the same space of tune, the British cruisers had made 
captures of nine hundred and forty-four vessels, including 
two hundred and foity-two privateers, many fisliing boats 
and small coasters, the value of w’hich hardly defrayed the 
expense of condemnation. Tliat such a small propoition 
of ships should be taken from the enemy, is not at all sur- 
prising, when we consider the terrible shocks their com- 
merce had previously received, and the great number of 
their mariners imprisoned in England : but the prodigious 
number of British vessels taken by their petty coasting 
privateers, in the face of such mighty armaments, nume- 
rous cruisers, and convoys, seems to argue, that either the 
English ships of war were inactive or improperly disposed, 
or that the merchants hazarded their sliips without convoy. 
Ceitain it is, in the course of this j ear we find fewer prizes 
taken fiom the enemy, and fewer exploits achieved at sea 
than we had occasion to record in the annals of the past. 
Not that the present j ear is altogether barren of erents 
which redound to the honour of our marine commanders. 
We liave, in recounting the transactions of tlie preceding 
year, mentioned a small armament equipped at Dunkirk, 
under the command of M. de Thurot, who, in spite of all 
the vigilance of the British commander stationed in the 
Downs, found means to escape from the harbour m the 
month of October last, and arrived at Gottenbiirgh in 
Sweden, from whence he proceeded to Bergen in Norway. 
His instructions were to make occasional descents upon 
the coast of Ireland : and, by dividing the troops, and dis- 
tracting the attention of the gorernment in that kingdom, 
to facilitate the enterprise of M. dp Conflans, the fate of 
which we have alreadv narrated. The original armament 
of Thurot consisted of five ships, one of which, called the 
Mareschal de Belleisle, was mounted w ith forty-four guns; 
the Begon, the Blond, the Terpsicho'-e, had thirtv guns 
each; and the Marante earned twenty-four. Tlie number 
of soldiers put on board this little fleet did not exceed one 
thousand two hundred and seventy, exclusive of mariners, 
to the number ot seven hundred ; but two hundred of the 
troops were sent sick on shore, before the armament sailed 
from Dunkirk ; and in their voyage between Gottenburgh 
and Bergen, they lost company of the Begon, during a vio- 
lent storm. The seventy of the weather detained them 
nineteen days at Bergen, at the expiration of which they 
set sail for the western islands of Scotlmd, and discovered 
the northern part of Ireland in the latter end of Januarv, 
The intention of Thurot was to make a descent about 
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Den? , but before this design could be executed, the 
weather growing tempestuous, and the wind blowing off 
shore, they were driven out to sea, and in the night lost 
sight of the Matante, which never joined them in the se- 
quel. After having been tem|)est-beaten for some time, 
and exposed to a very scanW allowance of provision, the 
officeis requested of Thurot that he would return to France, 
lest they should all perish by famine; but he lent a deaf 
ear to tnisproposal, and liankly told them he could not 
return to France without having struck some stroke for the 
service of his country. Nevertheless, in hopes of meeting 
with some refreshment, he steered to the island of Isla, 
where the troops were landed : and here they found black 
cattle, and a small supply of oatmeal, for which diey paid 
a reasonable price ; and it must be owned, Thurot himself 
behaved with great moderation and generosity. 

§ XV. While this spirited adventurer struggled with 
these wants and difficulties, his arrival in those seas filled 
tlie whole kingdom with alarm. Bodies of regular troops 
and militia were posted along the coast of Ireland and 
Scotland ; and beside the squadron ol Commodore Boys, 
who sailra to the northward on purpose to pursue the 
enemy, other ships of war were ordered to scour tlie British 
channel, and cruise between Scotland and Ireland. The 
weather no s,ooner permitted Thurot to pursue his destina- 
tion, than he sailed from Isla to the bay of Camckfereus, 
in Ireland, and made all the necessary prejiarations for a 
descent; which was accordingly effected with six hundred 
men, on the twenty-first day of February. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Jennings, who commanded four companies of raw 
undisciplined men at Carrickiergus, having received infor- 
madon that three ships had anchored about two miles and 
a half from the castle, which was ruinous and defenceless, 
immediately detached a party to make observations, and 
ordered the French prisoners' there confined to be removed 
to Belfiist. Meanwhile, the enemy landing without oppo- 
sition, advanced towards the town, which they found as 
well guarded as tlie nature of the place, which was entirely 
open, and the circumstances of the English commander, 
would allow, A regular attack was carried on, and a 
spirited defence made,*> until the ammunition of the Eng- 
lish failed : then Colonel Jennings retired in order to the 
castle, which, however, was in all respects untenable; for, 
besides a breach in the wall near fifty feet wide, they ffiund 
themselves destitute of provision and ammunition. Never- 
theless, they repulsed the assailants in tho first attack, even 
after the gate was burst open, and supplied the vrasat of 
shot with stones and rubbish. At length the colonel and 
his troops were obliged to surrender, on condition that 
they should not be 'sent prisoners to Fiance, but be ran- 
somed, by sending thither an equal number of French pri- 
soners from Great Britain or Ireland : that the castle 
should not be demolished, nor the town of Carrickfergus 
plundered or burned, on condition that the mayor and cor- 
poration should furnish the French troops wiili necessary 
provisions. The enemy, after this exploit, did not pre- 
pune to advance further into the country ; a step which 
indeed they could not have taken with any regard to their 
own safety : for by this time a considerable body of regu- 
lar tmps was assembled ; and the people of the country 
manifested a laudable spirit of loyalty and resolution, 
crowding in great numbers to Belfast, to offer their service 
against the invaders, lliese circumshmees, to which die 
enemy were no strangers, and the defeat of Conflans, 
which they had also learned^ obliged them to quit their 
conquest, and re-embark with some precipitation, after 
having laid Carrickfergus under moderate contribution. 

§ XVl. The fate they esewed on shore they soon met 
with at sea. _ Captain John Elliot, who commanded three 
frigates at EinsaT^ and had in the course of this war more 
than once already distinguished himself even in bis early 
youth, by extraordinary acts of valour, was informed W a 
despatch from the Duke of Bedford, lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, that three of the enemy’s ships lay at anchor in the bay 
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of Carrickfergus ; and thither be immediately shaped his 
course in the ship ASolus, accompanied by the Pallas and 
Brillian^ under the command of the Captains Clements 
and Logie. On the twenty-eighth day of February they 
descried tlie enemy and gave chase in sight of the isle of 
Man ; and, about nine ip the morning. Captain Elliot, in 
his own ship, engined the Bellelsle, commanded by Tlm- 
rot, although considerably his superior in strength of men, 
number or guns, and weight of metal. In a few minutes 
his consorts were also engaged with the other two ships of 
the enemy. After a warm action, maintained with mat 
spirit on all sides for an hour and a half. Captain Elliot’s 
lieutenant boarded theBelleisle ; and, striking her colours 
with his own hand, the commands submitted : his exam- 
ple was immediately followed by tii'e other Ftench captains, 
and the English commodore, taking possession of his 
prizes, conveyed them into tile bay ofBamsay, in the isle 
of Man, that their damage mig^t be repaired. Though 
the Belleisle was very le^y, and had lost her bqltspnt^ 
mizen-most, and main-yard, in all probability the victoiy 
would not have been so easily obtained, had not the gallant 
Thurot fiillen during the action. Tlie victor had not even' 
the consolation to perform the last offices to his brave 
enemy ; for bis body was thrown into the sea by his own 
peoples in the hurry of the engagement. The loss on the side 
of the English did not exceed forty men killed and wound- 
ed, whereas above three hundred of the enemy were slain 
and disabled. The seivice performed on this occasion was 
deemed so essential to the peace and commerce of Ireland, 
tho^ the thanks of the House of Commons in fhatkin^om 
were voted to the conquerors of Thnro^ as well as to Lieo- 
tenantrColonel Jennings, for his spirited behaviour at 
Carrickfergnsj and the fieedom of the city of Cork was 
presented in silver boxes to the Captains Elliot, Clements, 
and Logie. Tlie name of Thurot was become terrible to 
all the trading sea-ports of Great Britain and Ireland ; and 
•therefore the defeat and capture of Ms squadron were cele- 
brated with as hearty rejoicings as the most important 
victoiy could haveproducra. 

§ XVII. Inthe beginning of April another engagement 
between four frigates, still more equally matchM, had a 
di&rent issue, though nof less honourame for the British 
commanders. Captain Skinner of the Biddeford, and 
Captain Kennedy of the Flamborough, both fric^tes, sailed 
on a cruise from Lisbon ; and on tlie fourth day of April 
fell in with two laige French iri^tes, convoy to a fleet of 
merchant ships, which the English captains immediately 
resolved to enj^ge. The enemy did not decline the battle 
which began about half an hour after six in the evening, 
and raged with great fury till eleven. By this time the 
Flamborough had Iosif sight of the Biddeford ; and the 
frigate with which Captain Kennedy was engaged bore 
away with all the sail she could carry. He pnraned her 
till noon the next day, when she bad left him so &r astern, 
that he lost sight ofher, and returned to Lisbon, with the 
loss of fifteen men killed and wounded, including the 
lieutenant of marines, and considerable damage both in 
her hull and rigging. In three davs he was jojned by the 
Biddeford, who haa also compelled her an^onist to give 
way, and pursued her till she was out of sight. In about 
an hour after the action began, Captain Skinner was killed 
bv a cannon ball; and the command devolved to Lieutenant 
Knollis, son to the Earl of Banbury, « who maintained the 
battle with great spirit, even after he was wounded, until 
he received a second shot in his body, which proved mor- 
tal. Then the master assuming the direction, continued 
the engagement with equal resolution until the enemy 
made his escape ; which he the more easily accomplished. 
as the Biddeford was disabled in her masts and rigging 
§ XVIH. The bravery of five Irishmen and a boy be 
longing to the crew of a ship from Waterford, deserves 
commemoration. The vessel, in her return from Bilbo^ 
laden with brandy and iron, being taken by a French pri- 
vateer off Ushant, about the middle of April, the captors 

arms, conveyed it to a place oF safety ; then returnlogr to hb place, resnm- 
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ieino\ed the master, and all the hands but these fi\e men 
and the ho\, who weie left to assist nine Frenchmen in 
naM;;atin<; the vessel to France. These stout Hibernians 
iinmediatelv foimed a plan of insurrection, and executed 
it with success. Four of the French marines bein;; below 
deck, tlneo aloft amoiift the ruritimr, one at the helm, and 
another walkiin; the deck, Brian, who headed the enter- 
prise, tripped np the heels of the French steersman, seized 
Ins pistol, and dischaiKd it at him who walked the deck ; 
but niissnii; the mark, he knocked him down with the biit- 
end of the piece. At the same time halloompr to his con- 
federates below, they assailed the enemy with their own 
broad snords; and soon compelliiit; them to submit, came 
upon deck, and shut tlie hatches. Brian beint; now m 
possession of the quarter-deck, those who were aloft called 
for quarter, and surreiideied without opposition. The 
Irish havini; thus obtained a complete victory, almost 
Mitliout bloodshed, and secured the prisoners, another dif- 
licnlty occurred: neither Biian not any of his associates 
could read or write, or knew the le.ist piinciple of navitpi- 
tion ; hut supposing his course to be north, he steeied at 
a tenture, and the first land he made was the neighbour- 
hood of Youghall, nhere he happily aimed with his 
prisoners. 

§ XIX The only considerable damage sustained bv the 
navy of Great Britain, since the commencement of this 
year, n.is the loss of the Hamilhes, a inagiiificent ship of 
the second rate, belonging to the squadinn winch Admiral 
Boscaueii commanded on the const of France, m order to 
watch the motions and distiess the commerce of that rest- 
less, etiter]ii ismg eiienn. In the beginning of Feiiruart a 
senes of storms weathei obliged the admiral to retuin 
fiom the bat of Quibcioii to BKinoiith, where he airived 
with imicli difficultt ; Imt the Uatnillies oxershot the en- 
trance to the Soitnil ; and hemg embayed neai a point 
called the Bolt-head, about tour k.igues htgher np the 
channel, was da.shcd in nieces among the rocks, after all 
her anchors and c.ablcs liad giteii wax. All her officers 
atid men, amoutittiig to seven hundred, perished on this 
occasion, except one midshipman and txxenlx-fixe ma- 
nners, who had the good foitune to save themselves liy 
leaping on the rocks ns the hull xxas throxvn foi wards, and 
raised up by the succeeding billows. Such were the most 
material transacttotis of the year relattng to the British 
empire m the seas of Ixurope." 

§ XX. We shall noxv transport the reader to the con- 
tinent of North America, which, as the theatre of xx-ar, still 
maintained its former importance. The French emissa- 
ries from the province of Louisiana had exercised their 
arts of insinuation xvitli such success among the Cherokees, 
a numerous and powerful nation of Iiidi.ms settled on the 
confines of Virginia and Carolina, that they had infimgcd 
the peace xxith the English toxxards the latter end of the 
last year, and begun hostilities In plundering, massacring, 
and scalping several British siilqccts of the more southern 

f irovinccs. IMr. Lxttleton, goxernor ot South Carolina, 
laving received information of these outrages, obt.imed the 
necessary aid from the as-embly of Ins (irovmce, lor main- 
taining a considerable body of forces, xvliitb w.is raised 
xvith great expedition, lie marched m the beginning of 
October, at the head of eight hundred provincials, rein- 
forced with tiirce hundred tegular tioops, and pene- 
trated into the heart of the country possessed by the Clie- 
rokees, xxho xvere so much intimidated by Ins vigour and 
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On the sixteenth ilav of TtbriMr^ , two IimIihii uonien ,«(>peannc sit Keo 
r I e, tin tlie n‘her side of the river, Mr. Do.lnrf> , oni of tlic oflucrs ol Iht 
foi f. urnt out to ask them wlnt iicv.s. \N liiJe he w.is encacetl in ciniversa- 
tion « ith these females, the pre tt Indian warrior Ociumastola.joiiiincllit'iii, 
flesiffd he vonld call the coninMndinu' offuers, to whom ii« snid lie lM«j 
^nmefluni: to firopo^e. Arconlinjlv , iRiitimnt Cotfviiiore appiarnn.'. 
.11 C'lmp.mied b> rn'-nm Bell. T)o.jhHrly, and I osier the interpreter, Onin 
n-i^lofa told him he had somctliimiof consequence to impart to the co\ern»«r, 
whofii he propo«etl to visit, an«l fiesired he miL'ht he atttndeil l>> a white 
man. as a v^iiruiiarfl. I he heulen tiif assuring him he should have a sale- 
fiiard, the Imtian declared he would then co and catch a horse for him , 
'•n VrtV in..', he sw uncr a liridle thrice over his head, as a signal , and iinme* 
diate|> twf nt> -fiv e or thirlv muskets, from ilifterent amhiiscades, wi re 
fJi*/ Inrced at the i2ni.lish olheers. Mr. Cotfymore receiveil a slmi in Ins 
1 dl tin a si, an*l in a tew* da> s expired ; Mr. Bell was wounded in the cait 
of tilt Ifj:, and the interfncter in the buttock. Bn:i'rn ^lilne, who re- 
maineil in the fort, was no sooner informed of tins trearlier.s , than he 
orrjt red the soldiers to shackle (he liosta”ts ; in the execution of w'hich ortler 
one man was Villfd ii|)on the ^pot, and anolhir wounded in Ins forehead 
with a tom.di twk ; cirt mnsfances which, aildtil to the murder of the Iieii- 
Icnaiit, incensed the g iirison to such a degree, that it was judged absolutely 
4 e> 


despatch, that they sent a deputation of their chiefs to sue 
lor peace, xvliich xv.is re-established by a iiexv tieatx dic- 
tated by the English goxernor. They obliged llicmselves 
to renounce the Fieiicli interest, to deliver up all the spies 
and emissaries of that nation llieii resident among them ; 
to suriender to justice those of their oxvn people xx-ho had 
been concerned in murdering and sca'piiig the Biitish sub- 
jects ; and for the performance of these articles txvo-and- 
txveiity of their head men were [lut as hostages into the 
hands of the goxernor. So little regard, hoxvever, xvas 
paid by these sax’ages to this solemn accommodation, that 
Mr. Lyttleton had been returned but a fexvdays from their 
country, xvhen they attempted to surprise the English fort 
Prince George, near the frontieis oi Carolina, by going 
thither in a body, on pretence of delivering up some mur- 
derers ; but the commanding officer, perceiving some sus- 
picious circumstances in their behavioui, acted with such 
vigilance and circumspection, as entirely frustrated their 
design.'' Thus disappointed, they xvieaked their vengeance 
upon the English subjects trading iii their counliy, all of 
whom they butchered without mercy. Not contented 
with this barbarous sacrifice, they made incursions to the 
British settlements at the Long Lanes, and the forks of 
the Broad river, and massacred about forty defenceless 
colonists, who re|iosed tliemselx'es m full security on the 
peace so lately ratified. As views of interest could not 
nave induced them to act ui this manner, and their revenge 
had not been intl.iined by nny fiesh provocation, these 
violences must be imputed to the instigation of Lreiidi 
incendiaiies ; and too plainix evinced the necessity of 
Clowning our Ameiican conquests with the reduction of 
Louisiana, from whence these emissaries weie iiiidoubt- 
edlx despatched. 

§ XXL The cruelly and mischief with which the Cliero- 
kees prosecuted their renewed hostilities, aliumed all the 
southern colonies of the Lnghsli ; and application was 
made for assistance to Mr. Amherst, the toinmander-m- 
clnef of the king's foices in America. He forthwith de- 
tached twelve Inindred chosen men to South Carolina, 
under tlie command ol Colonel Montgomerx, brother to 
the Lari of Lglmton. an officer ot approved conduct and 
distinguisliod galkuilix Immediately after his arrival at 
Cliaries-toxx II, he advanced to Nmetv-six, and proceeded 
to Txxelvc-niile rivi r. which he passed in the beginning ot 
.lune, xxitliout op|iosition. He continued his route by 
forced marches until ho arrived in the neighbourhood ot 
tlie Indian town called Little Keowee, where lie encamped 
in an advaiitngooos situation. Having reason to believe 
the enemy were not yet apprized of his coming, he resolved 
to rush upon them in tlie night bx surprise. W ith this 
viexx, leaving his tents standing with a sufficient guard for 
the camp and waggons, he maiched through the woods 
towards the Cherokee town of Lstatoe. at the distance of 
five-and-lxvcnty miles : and in his route detached a com- 
pany of light mfantrv to destroy the village of Little 
Keowee, where they were received with a small fiie; but 
they ruslied in with their hajonets, and all the men wore 
put to the sword. The main body proceeded straight l,i 
Lstatoe, which they reached in the moriimg ; but it liad 
been abandoned about half an hour befoie their arrival. 
Some few of the Indians, who had not time to escape, 
were slam; and the town, consisting ot two Inindied 
houses, well stoied with provision, ammunition, and all the 
necessaries of life, was first plundered, and then reduced 

iiPCossAr\ (o put the lioslrtct s In tlcath vv itlioiit furthi r lirsif itioii. In tlio 
« v«*iiiii:'’a jMrt> of Iinlians .ippro tilietl tlie tort, anil lirmi: tuo sipnal 
pierca.ciicti .iloud in tlie Chemkee IdtiRiiacc — “ 1 ulu inantHllv, and joii 
sImII h»* H’isisted.'" i hen tiiev In t.in an att^rk , and (ontiiuari firms ?*li 
iiiuht I pnii the tnrt, witliniit ifoin;' the It av>t execution. I hat a (Icsipu whs 
c«ince-ied !*♦ tween them and the ho'l.iges, appeart cl plainlv troin tlie nature 
of this a^sauU , anil this suppovilion was converted mio a certainty next 
•lav, wlnn sonic ot the iiarrisnn, 'te.irclunir the apirtment in whilh the 
hosiain S lav , loiuid a t)otlle ol puisnu, probably (It signed tn be emptied 
into the well, auct se\« ral tnmahaw ks buried in the earth , w hu h weapons 
had heeii priv.tttiv convex c d lo iheiu bv iheir friends, w ho were permuted 
to \i>it them without intei midion On the third day ot M.ir< li, the fort of 
Nmetj SIX was attacked b> two humlred Cherokee Indians wiiii musketry, 
winch had little or no tfTict , "vo that lliej were forced to retire with some 
loss, and revenged tin mselves on the open (ountry, hiinmig ami lavaging 
ail the huiisis and plantations beloni'Uig to Bullish ^eHlels in this jiart of 
the cotintrv , an«l all aloni: the tumtiers of \ iryima. Not contentetl with 
pillaging an«< ilestiojing the hahitalions, thev wantoned in llie most hor- 
rihle hai htntios , dtn« their motions w ere so secret ami smith n, th.it it was 
impossible for the inhabitants to know w here the storm won hi Imrst.oi lake 
proper precautions for tiicir ow n defence ; so that a ri cal nmnher ot the 
back settlements were totallj ah.uidoned. 
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to ashes; some of the wretched inhabitants who concealed 
themselves ^rishing in the dames. It vras necessary to 
strike a' terror into those savages by some examples of 
SOTeri^ ; and the soldiers became deaf to all the suggcs- 
Oons' of mercy when they found in one of the Indian 
towns' the body of an Englishman, whom they had put to 
the torture that very morning. Colonel Mon^meiy fol- 
lowed up his blow with surprising rapidity. £ the space 
of a few hours he desiroydd Sugar-town, which was as 
large as Estatoe, and every village and house in the Lower 
Nation. Tiie Indian villages in this part of the world 
were agreeably situated, generally consisting of about one 
hundred houses, neatly and commodiously built, and well 
supplied with provision. They had in particular larg^ 
marasines of com, which were consumed in the flames. 
Air the men that were token suilered immediate death; 
but the' greater part of the nation had escaped widi the 
utmost precipitation. In many houses the beds were vet 
warm, and the tables spread unth victuals. Many loaded 
guns went oif while the houses were burning. The savages 
had not time to sive their most valuable effects. The 
soldiers found some mon», three or four watches, a good 
quanti^ of wampum, clothes, and peltiy. Colonel Mont- 
gomeiv having thus taken vengeance on the perfidious 
Cherosees, at the expense of five or six men killed or 
wounded, returned to Fort Prince George, with about 
forty Indian women and children, whom he had made 
prisoners. Two of their warriors were set at liberty, and 
desired to inform tlieir nation, that though they were now 
in the power of the English, they might still, on their 
submission, enjoy the blessing of peace. As the chief 
called Atlakullakulla, alias the little Carpenter, who had 
signed the lost treat\\ disapproved of the proceedings of 
his countrymen, and' had done many good offices to the 
English since the renovation of the war, he was now given 
to understand that he might come down with some odier 
chiefs to treat of an accommodation, which would be 
granted to the Cherokees on bis account; but that the 
negociation must be begun in a few days, otherwise all the 
towns in the Upper Nation would be ravaged, and reduced 
to ashes. 

§ XXII. These intimations having produced little or no 
efiect. Colonel Mon^omery resolved to make a second 
iriupdon into the middle settlements of the Cherokees, 
and began his march on the twenty-fourth day of June. 
On the twentv-seventh Captain Morrison, of the advanced 
party, was killed by a shot from a thicket, and the firing 
became so troublesome that his men ^ve way. The 
grenadiers and light infantry being detached to sustain 
them, continued to advance, nobvitnstanding the fire from 
the woods ; until, from a rising ground, they discovered a 
body of the enemy. These they immediately attacked, 
and obliged to retire into a swamp; which, when the rest 
of the troops came up, they were, after a short resistance, 
compelled to abandon: but as the countiy was difficult 
and the path extremely narrow, the forces suffered on their 
march from the fire of scattered parties who concealed 
themselves behind trees and bushes. At length they 
airived at the town of Etcbo^vee, which the inhabitants 
had forsaken after having removed every thing of value. 
Here, while the army encamped on a small plain, sur- 
rounded by hills, it was incommoded by volleys from the 
enemy, which wounded some men, and killed several 
horses. Tliey were even so daring as to attack die piquet 
guard, which repulsed them witli difiBculty ; but, generally 
speaking their parties declined an open engagement. 
Colonel Montgomery, sensible that, as many homes were 
killed or disabled, he could not proceed further without 
leaving his provisions behind, or abandoning the wounded 
men to the brutal revenge of a savage enemy, resolved to 
return; and b^n his retreat in the night that he might 
he less disturbed by tlie Indians. Accordingly, be pur- 
sued his route for two days without interruption ; but 
aftenvards sustmned some straggling fires from the woods, 
though the parties of the enemy were pat to fliidit as soon- 
as Aw appeared. In Ae beginning of July he arrived at 
Fort Prince George; this expedition having cost him about 
seventy men killed and wounded, including five officers. 

§ XXm. In revenge for these calamities, the Cherokees ' 
assembled A a considerable number, and formed Ae 


blockade of Fort Loudoun, a small fortification near Ae 
confines of Virginity defended by an inconsiderable garri- 
son, ill supplied wiA provision and necessaries. After 
having sustained a long siege, and being reduced to Ae 
utmost distress. Captain Demer& Ae commander, held a 
council of war with the oAer officers, to deliberate upon 
Aeir present situation ; when it anprared Aat Aeir jao- 
visions were entirely emiausted ; Aat Aey had subsisted a 
considerable time without bread upon ’horse flesh, and 
such supplies of pork and beans as Ae Indian women 
could introduce by stealA; Aat Ae men were so weak- 
ened wiA famine and fatigue, Aat in a little time Aey 
would not be able to do duty; Aat, for two nights past, 
considerable parties had deserted, and some Arown Aem- 
selves upon the mercy of Ae enemy ; Aat Ae garrison in 
general tlireatened to- abandon the officers, and betake 
Aemselves to Ae woods; and that Acre was 'no prospect 
of relief, Aeir communication having been dong cut off 
from all Ae British 'settlements: for Aese reasons Aey 
were unanimonslyof opinion tliat it was impracticable to 
prolong Aeir defence ; that Aey should accept of an hon- 
ourable capitulation ; and Captain Stuart should be sent 
to treat with Ae warriors and Ae head men of Ae Chero- 
kee, about tlie conditions of Aeir surrender. This officer 
being accoi^ingly despatched with ftill powers, obAined 
a capitulation of Ae Indians, by which the garrison was 
permitted to retire. Ttie Indians desired Aat, when they 
arrived at Keowce, Ae Cherokee prisoners confined at 
that place should be released, all hostilities cease, a lasting 
accommodation be re-esAblished, and a related trade re- 
vived. In conseouence of tiiis treaty the garrison evacuated 
the for^ and had marched about fifteen miles on Aeir lu- 
tiirn to Carolina, when Aey were surrounded and surprised 
by a large body of Indians, who ma.<isacred all Ae officers 
except Captain Stuart^ and slew five-and-twenty of the 
soldiers ; the rest were made prisoners, and distribute 
among the different towns and villagu of Ae. nation, 
CapAin Stuart owed his life to the generous intercession 
of Ae little Carpenter, who ransomra him at Ae price of 
all he could command, and conducAd him safe to Holston' 
river, where he fimnd Msyor Lewis advanced so far with a 
body of Viiginians. The savages, encouraged by their 
success at Fort Loudoun, undertook the siege of Ninety- 
six, and other small fortifications ; but retired precipiAtely 
on the approach of a body of provincials. 

§ XXIV. In the meantime, the British interest and em- 
pire were firmly esAblished on Ae banks of the Ohio, by 
Ae prudence and conduct of Miyor-General SAnwix, who 
hod passed the win Ar at PitAburgh, formerly Du Quesne, 
and employed Aat time in.Ae most efifectnal manner fbr 
the service of his country. He repaired Ae old works, 
esAblished posts of communication from Ae Ohio to the 
Monongahela, mounted the bastions Aat cover Ae isth- 
mus wiA artillery, erected casemenA, storehouses, and 
barracks for a numerous garrison, and cultivaAd with 
equal diligence and success Ae friendship and alliance of 
Ae Indians. The happy conseouence of these measures 
were soon apparent in the production of a considerable 
trade between Ae natives and Ae mercbauA of PitAburgh, 
and in Ae perfect security of about four tliousand settlers, 
who now returned to Ae quiet possession of the lands ^m 
whence Aey had been driven oy Ae enemy on Ae fron- 
tiers of Pennsylvania, Maiyland, and Viqrinia, 

§ XXV. The incidenA of tlie war were much more im- 
porAnt and decisive in the more northern parts of this 
great continent. The reader wifi remember that Brigadier- 
General Murray was left to command Ae garrison of Que- 
bec, amounting to about six thousand men : thrda strong 
squadron of ships was sAtioned at Halifiix, in Nova 
Scotia, under the direction of LordCoIvil,an able and ex- 
perienced officer, who ‘had instructions to revisit Quebec 
in Ae beginning of summer, as soon as the river Su Law- 
rence should betnavig.ible; and Aat General Amherst, 
the commander-in-chief of Ae forces in America, wintered 
in New York that he might be at hand to assemble his 
troops in Ae spring, and recommence his operations for 
the entire reduction of Canada. General Murray neglect- 
ed no step tliat could be Aken by the most vigilant officer 
for mainAiniiig Ae imporAnt conquest of Quebec, and 
subduing all the Lnwer. Canada; the inhabiAnA of which 
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actnally submitted, and took the oath of allegiance to the 
lunw of Gieat Britain ■= The garrison, however, within 
the walls of Quebec, suflered greatly from the excessive 
cold in tlie winter, and the want of vegetables and fresh 
provisions ; insomuch that before the end of April, one 
thousand soldiers were dead of the scurvy, and twice that 
number rendered unfit for service. Such was the situation 
of the garrison, when Mr. Mtiirav received undoubted in- 
telligence that the French commander, the Chevalier de 
Levis, was employed in assembling his ai my, which had 
been cantoned in the neighbourhood of Montreal; that 
fiom the inhabitants of the country he had completed his 
eiglit battalions, icgimented foity companies of the troops 
de Colonie, and dptermincd to undertake the siege of 
Quebec, whenever the river St. Lawrence should be clear 
of ice, that he could use his four frigates, and other 
vessels, by means of which he was entirely master of tlie 
river. 

§ XXXVL The brigadier, considering the city of Que- 
bec as no other than a strong cantonment, had projected a 
ji'an of defence, by extending lines, and intrenching his 
troops on tlie heights of Abraham, which, at the distance 
of eight hundred \iacos, entnely commanded the ramparts 
of the citv, and might liave been defended by a small force 
ngimst a formidable armv. Fascines, and every other ne- 
cessarv for this wotk, had been provided; and in the 
month of April the men were set at work upon the pro- 
IPctcd lines; but the earth was so liardened by the frost, 
tliat It was found impracticable to proceed. Being inform- 
ed on the night of the twentv-sixth, that the enemy had 
landed at Point an Ticmble, to the luimherof ten thousand j 
men, vith fne hundred saiages.he oidcred all the bridges 
over the rivet Cagioiige to be liroken down, secured tlie 
lamliiig-places at Sylleri and the Foiilon ; and next day, 
mart lung m person with a strong detachment and two 
field-pieces, took possession of an adt antagoous situation, 
and thus defeated the scheme which the French commander 
had laid for cutting off the posts which the English had 
C'tabhshed. These being all withdrawn, the brigadierthat 
'•ame aficrnoou marched hack to Quebec, with little or no 
loss, although his rear was harassed by the enemy. Here 
he formed a resolution which has been censured by some 
critics III war, as a measure that savoured more of youthful 
impatience and over-boiling courage, than of that military 
discretion, which ought to distinguish a commander in such 
a delicate situation : but it is more easy to censuie with 
an appearance of reason, than to act in such circumstances 
with any ce taiiitv of suecess. Mr. Murray, in his letter 
to the secretary of state, declared that, although the enemy 
were greatly superior to him m number, yet, when he con- 
sidered that the English forces were habituated to victory, 
that they weie provided with a fine tram of field artillery, 
that, in shutting them at once within the walls, he should 
have risked Ins whole stale on the single chance of de- 
fending a wretched fortification ; a chance which could 
not be much lessened bvan action in the field, though such 
an action would double the chance of success: for these 
reasons he determined to hazard a battle ; should the 
event prove unprosperous, he resolved to bold out the 
place to the last extremity ; tlieii to retreat to the isle of 
Orleans, or Coiidres, with the remainder of the garrison, 
and there wait for a reinforcement. In pursuance of these 
resolutions ho gave the necessary orders over-night: and 


c Ihecftrnson <if Qurb^c, »Iurin!: Ae u niter, reiMired rtlmve fi'«* Immlml 
hniis*?. uliirh Im*1 lifen tlAnuircfl bi the ' nirlish c«tnnon, bmUei^bt Teuoubis 
of vuhkL mtseil toot banks aloin; ntt rainjMrts, oin nett embrasuies, mouiu- 
#•<1 virt iljprj , bloc I etl up nil the a' enues ol I be suburbs vi itli «i slOCKAue. 
mntfti eleven inniitbs’ proviiions into the lushest part ot the city, and 
fttrintil a iita?-t 7 ine ot tour tboosand f.tscines. I«o bontlreil men were 
p«tdl at SI. Foix. and l»ne tlie nilinlifr at Txjrelle. .Sipcral luiniln'il 
mm marclicd to SI Aiisuslin, lironi.dll nff tliP pnpmy S ad^amed lamrd. 
vvitliaureat numbei ol cattle, and disarmed tlie iniwbilaiits nVniese 
l'm.iulmns tlic molmns of llie French «cie obrcn-cd, the aMniicsof One- 
lirc vere coicrcil, ami Ihcir dominion rerurnl orer pleien pan lies, wliicli 
fnmi'litd llicm with some flesh prmision, and other necessaries lor suli- 
siMcni c. Sixteen thousand cords of wood heinv wanted, tor llie hospitals, 
riiaids. and (piarlcrs. and the melliod ot Iransimrlme it from the isle ot 
Orh alls hem" found sloi/ and ilitlicult, on account of the floatinff ire in the 
mil a siilllcienl number of hand slcdncs were made, and txvo liiindred 
wood hdlcis set at work in the forest nt M. Foie, where plenty of luel xvas 
nl.tainrd and bronchi into llie several rcsimenls hi the men that were not 
upon duty. A demthintnl of two hundred inin lieini: sent to the niher 
51 le 111 the riser, disarmid llie mliabilants. and compelled them to take the 
Oa’ii of alli cianco • by this step tlie r.njllisli became masters ot the sonlhcrn 
side ot the .St. lowicnce, and were supplied with cnod ciuanlilies of Ircsli 
prm 151011. I he advanced posts of the eiii my were cstahlishecl at Point an 
iMiilili . St. Alicusllii, and I.c Calvaire 1 llie mam body ol their army 
cmailcrcdhclweiii Inns Itiwercs and l.iniic.s.Qo.jyUtr. IbtirKcneialhav- 
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on the tweiilv-eiglith tlav of Apiil, nt half uii hour after 
SIX in the moimiic, marcliecl out with his little army of 
three thousand men, which he formed on the height's in 
order of battle. The right brigade, commanded by Colonel 
Burton, consisted of the legiments of Amherst, Anstrutlier, 
Webb, and the second battalion of royal Americans ; the 
left, under Colonel Fraser, was formed of the regiments of 
Kennedy, Lascelles, Townsliend, and the highlanders. 
Otw'av’s regiment, and the third battalion of royal Ameri- 
cans, constituted the corps de reserve. Major Dalling’s 
corps of light infantry covered the riglit flank ; tlie left was 
secured by Captain Iliizzen’s company ot rangers, and one 
buiulipd volunteers, under the command of Ca])tain Don- 
ald Macdonald ; and each battalion was supplied with two 
field-pieces. Brigadier Murray having reconnoitred^ the 
enemy, perceivetrtbeir van burl taken possession of the 
rising grounds about three quarters of a mile in his front ; 
blit that tbeir army was on the march in one column. 
Thinking this was the critical momei t to attack them be- 
fore they were formed, he advanced towards them with 
equal order and expedition. They were soon driven fiom 
the heights, though not without a warm dispute; during 
which the body of their armv advanced at a round pace, 
and formed in columns. Their van consisted of ten com- 
panies of grenadiers, two of volunteers, and four hundred 
savages; eight battalions, formed in four columns, with 
somebodies of Canadians in the intervals, constituted their 
mam body; their tear was composed of two battalions, 
and some Canadians in the flanks ; and two tbousaiid Ca- 
nadians formed the reserve. Their whole army amounted 
to upwards of twelve thousand men. Major Dalhng, with 
great gallantry, dispossessed their grenadiers of a house 
and windmill which they occupied, in order to cover llieiv 
left flank ; and in this attack the major and some of Ins 
officers were wounded : neveitlieless, the light infantry 
pursued the fugitives to a corps which was formed to sus- 
tain them ; then the pursuers halted, and dispersed along 
the front of the right : a circumstance which prevented that 
wing from taking advantage of the first impression they 
had made on the left of the enemy. The light infantry 
being ordered to regain the flank, were, in attempting 
this motion, furiously charged, and thrown into disorder; 
then they retired to the rear in such a shattered condition, 
that they t mild never again bo brought up during the whole 
action. Otway’s regiment was instantly ordered to advance 
from the bod v of reserve, and sustain the right wing, which 
the enemy twice in vam attempted to penetrate. Mean- 
while the left brigade of the British forces did not remain 
inactive: they had dispossessed the French of two re- 
doubts, and sustained with undaunted resolution the whole 
efibits of the enemy’s right, until they were fairly fought 
down, overpowered by numbers, and reduced to a handful, 
notwithstanding the assistance they received from the thud 
battalion of royal Americans, winch liad been stationed 
with the bodv of re'ene, as well ns from Kennedy’s re- 
giment, posted in tbe centre. The French attacked with 
great impetuosity ; and at length a fresh column of the 
regiment de Rousillon penetrating the left wing of the 
British army, it gave way; the disoider was .soon com- 
municated to llie right; so that after a very obslmate dis- 
pute, w’liich lasted an hour and three quarters. Brigadier 
Murray was ohhued to quit the field, with the loss of one 
thousand men killed or wounded, and the greater part of his 

ini: lormeil tin- ilisicnol nllitckiii!: OueUec m llie winter, licenn to proiiilc 
siiou-shoes or ratkrts. sr.iliiifr l.nliler'k, riiid fascines, and iiMke all the ne- 
cessary nreparatirms forlluit enterpnse He took possession of Point Leu. 
vlicre he fnrineil a inapadine of proMSions , preat jiciil or Minch, howe'er, 
fell into tlie hands of the Ensluh foi as soon as llie n\er was froze over 
Biicadier Murray ilospaUherl tlniher twohunilreil men , at whose npproach 
the en»n\y abanuonpcl their in.iL’azine, and retreated \ufh nreal precipitv 
tiou tiere the detachment look post in n church, iintil Ihev could build 
Iwo wooden ledonbts, an»l mount tliem 'Uth artillery. In the meantime, 
the enemy retnrnmc wdh a treater foice to recover the post, some hattal- 
ions, with the Jiyht inf.mtr> . marched over the jce, in order to cut oft their 
communicaiion : Iml they fieri with yreat confusion, and altei wards look 
post at St. Mic1m<!, at a conswlerahle distance further down the nv er. I hey 
now resoKeii to postpone the siene ot Quebec, that they misht carry it on 
in a more rn'ular manner Ihe> beiran to rig their ships.repair then small 
craft build *'.iUe>s, cast bombs and bullets, and prepare fascines ami ga- 
bions, M'hile Ifnt’adier Murray enipln>edhis men in making preparations 
for a \rorous delmce. He sent out a detachment, who surprised the 
enems’s posts at St. Augustin, Maison Biulcr, and TeCauaire, vherc 
they took ninety prisoners He alterwanls oidered the light inf.iutry to 
possess and fortify Cape Houge, lo prevent the enemy’s landing at that 
place, as well as to be uf arcr at hand to observ e thf ir motions . but when 
the IVost broke up, so that their shipstould fall down the river, they landed 
at Sf. Augustin, and the [’.nghdi posts vvire abandoned one after .vnotlicr, 
the «h tat luwcifs relit ing without loss into the city. 
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artillery. The enemy lost twice the number of men, and 
rewed no essential ^vantages iiom their victo^. 

§ XXVII. Mr. Murray, for from being dispirited by his 
defeat, uo sooner retired within the walS of Quebec, than 
he resolved to {prosecute the fortifications of the place, 
which bad been interrupted by the seventy of the winter; 
and the soldiers exerted themselves with incredible alacrity, 
not only in labouring at the works, but also in the defence 
of the town, before which the enemy had opened trenches 
on the very evening of the battle. Three ships anchored 
at the Foulon below their camp ; and for sevetm days they 
were employed in landing their cannon, mortars, and am- 
munition. Meanwhile mey worked incessantly at their 
trenchffl before the town; and on tbe eleventh day of 
May opened one bomb battery, and three Imttcsies of can- 
non. Brigadier Murray made the necessary dispositions 
to defend the place to the last extremity ; ne raised two 
cavalieis, contnved some outworks, and planted tihe ram- 
parts vriui pne hundred and thirty-two pieces of artillery, 
dragged thither mosdy by the soldiery. Though the enemy 
cannonaded the place vrith great vivacity the first day, 
their fire soon slackened ; and their batteries were, in a 
manner, silenced by the superior fire of the garrison; 
nevertheless, Quebec would, in all probability, have re- 
verted to Its former owners, had a French fleet from Eu- 
rope got the start of an English squadron in sailing up the 
river. 

§ XXVIII. Lord Colville had sailed from Halifax, 
with the fleet under his command, on the twentv-second 
day of April; but was retarded in his passage *by thick 
fogs, contrare winds, and great shoals of ice floating down 
the river. Commodore Swanton, who had sailed from 
England with a small reinforcement, arrived about the 
b^inning of May at the isle of Bee, in the river St. Law- 
rence, where, with two ships, he purposed to wait for the 
rest of his squadron, which had separated from him in the 
passage : but one of these, the l.owestofF, commanded by 
Captain Dean& had entered the harbour of Quebec on 
the ninth day of May, and communicated to the governor 
the joyful news that the squadron was arrived in the river, i 
Commodore Swanloii no sooner received intimation that 
Quebec was besieged, than he sailed up the river with all 
possible expedition, and on the fifteenth, in the evening, 
anchored above Point Levi. Tlie brigadier expressing an 
earnest desire that the French squadron above the town 
might be removed, the commodore ordered CfoptainSchom- 
berg of the Diana, and Captain Deane of the Lowratofi', to 
slip their cables early next morniue, and attack the enemy’s 
fleet, consisting of two frigates, two armed ships, imd a 
great nuiUber of smaller vessels. They were no sooner in 
motion than the French ships fled in the utmost disorder. 
One of their frigates was driven on the rocks above Cape 
Dii^ond ; the other ran ashore, and was burned at Pomt 
au Tiremble, about ten leagues above the town ; and all 
the other vessels were taken or destroyed. 

V § enemy were so confounded and dispirited 

^ this disaster, and the certain information that a strong 
English fleet was already in the river St Lawrence, that 
m the following night theyraised the siege of Quebec, 
and retreated with great precipitation, leaving their pro- 
Visions, implement^ and artillery to Governor Murray, 
who had intended to make a vigorous sally in the morning, 
and mtempt to penetrate into the camp of the besiegers, 
which, from the information of prisoners and deserters, he 
conceived to be a very practicable scheme. For tliis puiv 
pore he had selected a body of troop.s, who were already 
“ndev arms, when a lieutenant, whom be had sent out wim 
® “fifochment to amuse the enemy, came and assured him 
that thrar trenches were abandoned. He instantly marched 
out of Qimbec at the head of his forces, in hopes of over- 
*“™Band milking an impression bn their rear, that be 
might have ample revenge for his late discomfiture; but 
they had presed the river Caprouge before he could come 
up with their army : however, he took some prisoners, and 
a grret quantity of baggage, including their tents, stores, 
magazinre of provision and ammunition, with fliirty-foor 
■pie<^ of battering cannon, ten field pieces, six mortars, four 
peforos, a great number of scaling-ladders, intrenching 
tools, and eveiy other implement for a si^e. They retired 
to Jacques-Quartier, where tlieir ammunition began to foil. 
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and they were abandoned by great part of the Canadians ; 
so that they resigned all boperof succeeding against Que- 
bec, and b^n to take measures tot the preservation of 
Montreal, against which the force under Graeral Amherst 
was diiected. There- M. Vandreuil had fixed his head- 
quarters, and there he proposed to make his last stand 
Bgi^t the eflbrts of me British general. He not only 
levied forces, collected mreaxines, and erected new for^ 
fleations, in the island of Montreal, but he had even re- 
contse to feigned intelligenc& and other arts of delusion, 
to support the spirits of the Canadians and their Indian 
allies, which bad begun to flag, in‘ consequence of their 
being obliged to abandon the siege of Quebec. It must 
be owned, he acted with ail tbe spirit and foresight of an 
experienced general, determined to exert himself for the 
preservation of the coIuot, even though very little pros- 
pect of success remained. His hopes, slender as they 
wer^ depended upon the natural stren^h of the countiy, 
rendered almost inaccessible by woods, mountains, and ' 
morasses, which might have retarded tlie prom^ss of the 
English, and protracted the war, unul a generalpacification 
could be effected. In the meantime Major-General Am- 
herst was diligently employed in taking measures for the 
execution of the plan he had prmectra, in order to com- 
plete the conquest of Canada. He conveyed instructions 
to General Murray^ directing .him to advance by water to- 
wards Montreal, with all the troops Aat could be spared 
from the garrison of Quebec. He detached Colonel Ha- 
viland, with a body of troops irom Crown-Point, to take 
possession of the Isle au Noix, in the lake Champlain, and 
from tlience penetrate the shortest way to the bank of the 
river St. Lawrence; while he himself, with the main body of 
the army, amounting to about ten thousand men, incluaing 
Indians, should proceed from the frontiers of New Yorl^ 
by the rivers of the Mohawks and Oneidas, to the ‘lake 
Ontario, and sail down the river St. Lawrence to the island 
of Montreal. Tims, on the supposition fliat all these par- 
ticulars could be executed, the enemy must have been 
hemmed in, and entirely surrounded. In pursuance of 
this plan, General Amherst had provided two armed sloops ' 
to cruise in the lake Ontario, under tbe command of Ca^ 
tain Loring; as well as a great number of batteaux, or 
smaller vessels, for tbe transportation of the troops, artillery, 
ammunition, implements, and baggage. Several regiments 
were ordered to proceed from Albany to Oswego, and the 
general taking his departure from Schenectady, with the 
rest of the forces in the latter end of Jun^ arrived at the 
samej^ace on the ninth day of July. 

' § X!XX. Being informed that two French' vessels had 
appeared oif Oswego, he drapatched some batteaux to 
Niagara, with intelligrace to Cfoptain Loring, who imme- 
diately set sail in quest of them ; but they escaped his pur- 
suit though they hod twice apprared in toe neighbourhood 
of Oswego since the arrival of the genoal, who endeavour- 
ed to amuse them, by detaching batteaux to difierent parts 
of the lake. The army being assembled, and joined by a 
considerable body of Indians, under the command of 'S r 
William Johnson, the general detached Colonel Haldi- 
mand, with tbe li^t infantiy, the grenadiers, and one bat- 
talion of highlanders, to take post at the bottom of the 
lak& and assist the armed vessels in finding a passage to 
LaOalette. On the tenth day of August the army em- 
barked on board tbe batteaux and whale boats, and pro- 
ceeded on tlie lake towards the mouth of the river St. 
l.awrence. Understanding that one of the enemy’s 
vessels had run aground and was disabled, and tnat 
the other lay off La Galelte, he resolved to make the 
best of bis way down the river to Swegatchie, and nitnnir 
the French fort at Isle Royale, one of me most important 
pMts on the river St liiwrance, the source of which 
It in a great measure commands. On the seventeenth, the 
row-galleys fell in with the French sloop commanded by 
M. de la Broqueije, whosnrrendered a^rawarm engage- 
ment _Mr. Amherst having detached some engineers to 
reconnoitre the coasts and islands in the neighbourhood of 
Isle Royale, ho made a disposition for the attack of that 
fortressj which was accordingly invested, after be had taken 
p^^iOD of the islands. Some of these the enemy had 
abandoned with'sucji precipitation, as to leave behind a 
few scalps they'hB;jii*^en on tbe Mohawk river, a number 
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utensils, t«o swivels, some barrels of pitcli, 

• ^ •‘‘'■ftu quantity of non. The Indians were so incensed 

° * r that they burned a chapel, and all 

^ enemt. Batteries beinf; raised on the 
1, /I I “"us, the fort was cannonaded not only by tliem, 
u likewise by the armed sloops: and the disposition 
,'n made for frivinc the assault, when M. Poucliart, the 
j- icrnor, thought proper to beat a pailev, and surrender 
til '^“Pda'atmn. The general, having taken possession of 
lii^ o’ ’*■ so well situated for commanding the 

• e Ontario and the Mohawk river, that he resolved to 
laiiitain it with a garrison, and employed some days in 

repairing the fortifications. 

ij I'roiii this place his navigation down the river 

• . J.awrence was lendered eytremelv difficult and danger- 
ous, by a great number of violent nils or rapids, and falls; 
among which he lost above fourscore men, forty - m\ bat- 
le.iiiN, seventeen whale-boats, one row-galley, with some 
artillery, stores, and ammunition. On the'sixlh day of 
Seiiteinber the troops were landed on the island of Mont- 
real without any opposition, except from some flung 
paities, which exchanged a few shot, and then (led with 
precipitation. That same day he repaired a bridge which 
llicy had broken down in their icireat; and after a march 
ot two leagues, formed his army on a plain befoie Mont- 
real, where they lay all night on their arms. Montreal is, 
ill [loint of importance, the second place in Canada, situ- 
ated in an island of the river St. Lawiciice, atan equal dis- 
t'liice from Quebec and the lake Onlaiio. Its central situ- 
ation rendered It the staple of the Indian trade; wt the 
fortifications of it were iiiconsider.ihle, not at all adequate 
to the value of the place, (ieneinl Amherst ordered some 
jiirces of artillery to he brought up immeiliately from tlic 
landing place at l.*i Chine, wliere he had left some regi- 
ments fill tlie security of the lioats, and determined "to 
eommrine the sirge in form; but in tfio morning of the 
scventfi he received a Ir tier from the .Marquis de I'aiidreuil 
liy two officers, itemanding a capitulation; which, after 
some letteis had passed between the tvvo gimerals, was 
granted upon as favouiable terms as the I’rcnch had rea- 
•soii to expect, considering that General Muira\,with the 
iroops from Quebec, had by this time landed on the island; 
and Colonel llav Hand, with the body under Ins command, 
had pist arrived on the south side of tlic river opposite to 
iMontreal : circumstances equally fivourable and surprising, 
if vve reflect upon the different routes they )nirsiied, througdi 
ail enemy s country, where they had no intelligence of the 
motions of each otliei. Had any accident letaided tfio 
progress of General Amherst, the reduction of Montrc.il 
would have been attempted by General Murr,ay, who em- 
barked with Ills troops at Quebec, on board of.igieal num- 
ber of small vessels, under the command of Captain Dean, 
in the Diana. This gentleman, vvitfi untommon abilities, 
siirinnunted tlie diffieultirs of an unknown, dangeions, and 
intricate navigation : and conducted the vovage with such 
success, that not a single vessel was lost in the expi dition. 
M. de Levis, at the head of his forces, watched the mo- 
tions of General Murray, who, in advancing up the liver, 
imblished manifestos among the Canadian-., which pro- 
duced all the effect he could desire, .\linost all the 
parishes on the south shore, as far as the river Soirel, .sub- 
mitled, and took the oath of neutialitv; and l.ord Hollo 
disarmed all the inhabitants of the north shore, as far as 
Trois Rivieres, which, though the capital of a district, be- 
ing no more than an open village, was taken without 
resistance. In a word. Genera! Amherst took possession 
of jAIoutical, and thus completed the con(|uest of Canada; 
a conquest the most impoitantof any that ever the British 
arms achieved, whether we consider the safety of the 
English colonies in North America, now secured’ fiom in- 
vasion and encioachment ; the extent and fertility of the 
country subdued; or the whole Indian commerce thus 
transferred to the traders of Great Britain. The terms of 
the capitulation may perhaps be thought ratlier loo favour- 
able, as the enemy vveie actually enclosed and destitute of 
all hope of relief ; but little points like these ouglit always 
to he sacrificed to the consideration of great olijects; and 
the finishing the conquest of a great country without blood- 
shed, redoun.ls as much to the honour as it argues the 
humanity of General Amherst, whose conduct had been 

.eii- 
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irreproachable during the whole course of the American 
operations. At the same time, it must be allowed, he was 
extremely fortunate m having suboidinate commanders 
who perfectly corresponded with his ideas ; and a body of 
troops whom no labours could discourage, whom no dan- 
gers could dismay. Sir M'llliam .lohnson, with a power of 
authority and insinuation peculiar to himself, not only 
maintained a surprising ascendancy ovei the most ferocious 
of all the Indian tribes, but kept them within the bounds 
of such salutary restraint, that not one single act of inhu- 
manity was perpetrated by them during the whole course 
of this expedition. The zeal and conduct of Brigadier- 
General Gage, the undaunted sniiit and enterprising ge- 
nius of General IMuriay, the ailigence and activity of 
Colonel Ilaviland, happily co-operated m piomoting this 
great event. 

§ .\XXII. The French mimstiy had attempted to suc- 
cour Montreal, by equipping a considerable number of 
store ships, and sending them out in the spiing under 
convov of .1 frigate ; but as their officers understood that 
the Biitish squadron had sailed up the river St. Lawrence 
before their ariival, they took shelter in the bay of Cha- 
leiirs, on the coast of Acadia, where they did not long re- 
main unmolested. Captain Byron, who commanded the 
ships of war that weie left at Louisbonrg, having received 
intelligence of them from Brigadier-General M’hitmore, 
sailed thither with his squadron, and found them at anchor 
The whole fleet consisted of one frigate, two large store 
sliqis, and nineteen sail of smaller vessels; the greatei 
put of which had been taken from the merchants of Great 
Biitam : all these weie deslioved, together with two bat- 
WIC-. which had been raised for their protection The 
I'll 111 h town, consisting ot tvvo hundred houses, vvas de- 
molished, and the settlement totally ruined. All the 
I’reneh subjects inhabiting the territories from the bay of 
ITindy to tlie banks of the river St. Lawrence, and all' the 
Indians through that tract of countrv, were now subdued, 
and subjected to the English government. In the month 
of December of the preceding year, the French colonists of 
Miramichi, Rickebuctou, and 'other places King along the 
gulf of St. Lavvri'iice, made their submission by dejiuties to 
Colonel Frye, who commanded in I'oit Cumberland at 
Chignecto. 'I'hey afterwards renewed this submission iii 
the most formal maimer by subscribing articles, by which 
they obliged themselves, and the people tliev repiesented, 
to repair m the sin mg to Bay Veite, with all their effects 
and shipping, to De disposed ofaccoidmg to the direction 
of Colonel Lawrence, goveinor of Halifax, m Nova Scotia. 
They were accompanied by tvvo Indian chiefs of the nation 
of the Mickmacks, a powerful and numerous people, now 
become entirely dependent upon liis Biitanmc majesty. 
In a word, by the conquest of Canada, the Indian fur 
trade. 111 Its full extent, fell into the hands of the English. 
The French interest among the savage tribes, inhabiting 
an immense tract of country, was totallv extinguished ; 
and their American possessions shrunk within the limits of 
Louisiana, an infant colony on the south of the Mississippi, 
which the British arms may at any time easily subdue. 

§ XXXIII. The conquest of Canada being achiev-ed, 
iiothiiig now remained to be done in Noith America, 
excenl the demolition of the fortifications of Louisbonrg 
on tlie island of Cape Bieton; for whicli ptiipose some 
able engiiieeis had been sent fiom England with the ships 
commanded by Captain Byron. By means of mines art- 
fully disposed and well constructed, the fortifications vvere 
reduced to a heap of rubbish, the glacis was levelled, and 
the ditches were filled. All the artillery, ammunition, 
and implements of war, were conveyed to Halifax ; but 
tlie barracks were repaired so as to accommodate three 
hundred men occasionally ; and the hospital with the 
private houses, were left standing. The French still pos- 
sessed, upon the continent of America, the fertile country 
lying on each side of the great river Mississippi, which 
disembogues itself into the gulf of Florida; but the 
colony was so thinly peopled and so ill provided, that, far 
from being formidable, it scarce could have subsisted, 
unless the British traders had been base and treacherous 
enough to supply it from time to time with provisions and 
necessaries. The same infamous commerce was carried 
on with divers French plantations in the West Indies; 
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Insomuch that the governors of provinces, and command- 
ers'of the squadrons stationed in those seas, made formal 
complaints of it to the xnimstty.. The temptation of ex- 
.traordinary profit excited the merchants, not onW to assist 
the enemies of the oountiy, but also to run ati risks in 
eluding the vigilance of the legislature. The inlmbitants 
of Martinique found a plentiful market of provisions 
famished by the British subjects at the Dutch islands of 
Eustatia and Cura ^ ; and those that were settled on the 
island of 'Hispaniola 'were supplied in the same manner at 
the ^nish settlement of Monte Christo. 

§ XXXIV. While the British commanders exerted them- 
selves by sea and land with the most laudable spirit of 
vi^ance 'and coura^ against die foreign adversaries of 
their country, the colonists of Jamaica ran die mMt immi- 
,nent hazard of being ei^rpated by n domestic euemy. 
The ne^ro slaves of that island, groini insolent in the con- 
templation of their own formidable numbers, or by ob- 
serving the 'supine^ indolence of their msustets, or stimu- 
lated By that appetite for liberty so natural to the mind of 
•iw’b Began, in the course of this year, to entertain thoughts 
m 'shaking oft' the yoke by means of a general insuireo- 
tion. Assemblies were held, and plans revolved for this 
purpose. At length 'they, concerted a scheme for rising in 
arms all at once in different parts of the island, in order to 
massacre all the white men, and take possession of the 
government. Ibey agreed that this design should be put 
in execution immediately after the departure of die &et 
for Europe j but their plan was defeated by their ignorance 
and impatience. Those of the conspirators that belonged 
to Ca_ptain Fores* estate, being impelled by the furoM of 
intoxication, fell suddenly upon the overseer, while he sat 
at supper with some friends, and butchered the whole 
company. Being immediately joined by some of their 
confedmtes, they attacked the neighbouring plantations, 
where they repeated the same barbarities ; and seizing ^ 
the aras ana ammunition that fell in their way, began to 
grow formidable to the colony. The froremor no sooner 
reived intimation of this disturbance, than he, by pro- 
clamationj, subjected the colonists to martial law. All 
tither bigness was interrupted, and every man took to his 
arms. Die regular troops, joined by die troop of militia 
MU a co nside rable number of volunteers, marched from 
Spamsh-towu to St. Mary’s, where the insurrection began, 
and skirmished with the insurgents : but os they declined 
standing any re^lar engagement, and trusted chiefly to 
Dosn fighting, the governor employed against them the 
free b!.acks, commonly known by the name of the Wild 
Negrora, now p^eably setded under the protection of the 
government. These auxiliaries, in consideration of n price 
set upon the h^ds of the rebels, attacked them in dieir 
own way, slew tliem by suiprise, until dieir strength was 
broken, and numbers made away with themselyes in 
desmir; so that the insurrection was supposed to be 
quelled about the ^ginning of MaJ ; but in June it broke 
out with redoubled fiity, and the rebels were rein- 
torced to a very considerable number. The regular troops 
and the mihtia, joined by a body of sailors, formed a camp 
under the command of Colonel Spragge, who sent out 
deachmente against the negroes, a great numW of whom 
^ ; But the rest, instead of 

Mbmitting, took shelter in the woods and mountains. 
I'he pnsoners heme tried, and found guilty of rebelKon. 
were put to death by a variety of tortures. Some were 
hanged, some beheaded, some burned, and some fixed 
alive imon mbbets. One of these lost lived eight days 
and ei^teen hours, suspended under a vertical sun, with- 
out being reneshed by one drop of water, or receiving any 
manner of sustenance. In order to prevent such insuii. 
rections for the future, the justices assembled at the ses- 
sions of the peace established regulations, importing, that 
no negro slave should be allowed to quit his plantation 
without a ^hite conductor, or a ticket of leave : tiiat every 
negro playing at any sort of game should be scourg^ 
through the public streets ; that erery publican suffering 
such gaming in his house should forieit forty shillings : that 
every propnetor suffering his negroes to beat a drum, blow 
a horn, or make any other noise in his plantation, should ' 
be fined^ten pounds; and every overseer allowing these 
irregularities should pay half the sum, to be ddinanded, or 


distrained for, by any 'civil or military ofScer; that every 
free negro, or mulatto, should wear a blue cross on his 
right shoulder, on pain of imprisonment; that no mulatto, 
Indian, or n^;ro, should hawk or sell any thing, except 
fresh fish and milk, on pain of being scourged ; that rum 
and punch-houses should be shut up during divine service 
on Sundays, under the penalty of twento shillings : and 
that those who had petit licences should shut up their 
bouses on other nights at nine o’clock. 

^ § XXXV. Notw^tanding these examples and regulit. 
tiens, a body of rebellious negroes still subsisted in places 
that were deemed inaccessible to regular forces ; ana from . 
these tb^ made nocturnal irruptions into the nearest 
blantations, where they acted with all the wantonness of 
barbarity: so that the people of Jamaica were obliged to' 
conduct themselves with the utmrat vigilance and cmiim- 
spection; while Rear-Admiral Holmes, who commanded 
at sea, took every precaution to secure the island fmm 
insult or invasion. 'He not only took measures for the 
defence of Jamaica, but also contrived and executed 
schemes for annoying the enemy. Having in'the month of 
October received intelligence, that five French frirates 
were equipped at Cape Frangois, on the island ofjiis- 
naniola, in order to convoy a fleet of merehant ships to 
Enrope, he stationed the ships under his command in such 
a manner as was most likely to intercept this fleet; and 
his disposition was attended with success. Die enemy 
sailed from the Cape, to the number of eight sail, on the 
sixteenth; and next day they were chased by the king’s 
ships the Hampshire Lively, and Boreas; which, how- 
ever, made small progress, as there was little wind, and 
that variable. In the evening the breeze fteshened ; and 
about midnight the Boreas came up wifo the Sirenne, 
commanded by Commodore M’Cartie. They enga^ 
with great vivacity for about twenty-five minutes, when 
the Sirenne shot a-head, and made the beit of her way. 
The Boreas was so damaged in her rigging, teat she could 
not close with the enemy again till next day; at two in the 
afternoon, when the action was renewed off the east ‘end 
of Cub^and maintained till forty minutes past four, when 
Mr. M'Cartie struck. In the meantime, the Hampshire 
and Lively gave chase to the other four French fngates, 
which steered to the southward with all the sail they 
could carry, in order to reach the west end of 'Tortuga, 
and shelter themselves in Port an Prince. On the 
eighteenth, the Lively, 1^ the help of her oars, came up 
with the 'valour, at half an hour past seven in the morn- 
ing; and after a hot action, which continued an hour and 
a half, compelled the enemy to submit. The Hampshire 
stood after the other three, and abbut four in the afternoon 
ran lip between the Duke de Choiseul and the Prince 
Edward. Diese she engaged at the same time; but tiie 
first, having the advantage of the wind, made her retreat 
into Port au Paix; the other ran ashore about two leagues 
to leeward, and struck her colours; but at the approach 
of the Hampshire the euemy set her on fire, and sne blew 
up. This was also the fete of the Fleuivde-Lys, which 
had run into Fresh-water bay, a little further to leew^ 
of Port au Prince. Thus, by the prudent disposition of 
Admiral Holmes, and the gmlantry of his three Captains 
Norbnry, Uvednle, and Maitland, two large ftigates of the 
enemy were taken, and three destroyed, ^e spirit of the 
officers was happily supported bv ah uncommon exertion 
of coutage in the men, who cheerftillv engaged in the most 
dangerous enterprises. Immediately after the capture of 
the French frigates, eight of the enemy’s privateers were 
destn^ed or brought into J amaica. Two or these, namely, 
the Vainqueur of ten guns, sixteen swivels, and nine* 
men^ and the Mackau of six swivels and fifteen men, had 
run into shoal water in Cumberland harbour, on the island 
of Cuba. ‘The boats of the Trent and Boreas, manned, 
under the direction of the Lieutenants Millar and Stuart, 
being rowed u;> to the Vainqueur, boSTded and took pos- 
session under a close fire, after having surmounted many 
other difficulties. The Mackau was taken without any 
resis^ce : then the boats proceeded against the Guespe, 
of right guns, and righty-five men, which lay at anchor 
further up in the Lagoon ; but before they came up toe 
eneiOT had set her on fire, and she was destroyed. 

§ XXXVI. D;g-^''me activity and resolution distin- 
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g'l.shed the captains and officers belonging to the snua- 
ron comm. Hided by Sir James Douglas off the Leeward 
IMands. In the month of September, tlie Captains Obueu 
and la) lor, of the ships Temple and Griffin, being on a 
joint cruise of! the islands Gr.inadas, received intelligence 
pat the Viigin, formerly a British sloop of war, which 
,'^ti enemy, then lay at anchor, together 

vitti tliree privateers, under piotection of three forts on the 
islpd, sailed thither m order to attach them, and their 
eiiterpiise «as crowned with success. After a waim en- 
pgenient, which lasted several hours, the enemy’s bat- 
tenes ueie silenced, and indeed demolished, and the 
' ng IS 1 captains took possession of tliefour prizes. They 
alteruards entered another harbour of that island, having 
first demolished another fort; and there they lay four 
cays unmolested, at the evpiration of which they cairied 
of three mher prizes In their return to Antigua, they 
c in 'Mtli thiiteen ships bound to Waitinique with pro- 
visions, and took them all without resistance. About the 
P'l'ateers uere taken by the ships 
u Inch Commodore Sir .lames Douglas employed in cruising 
round the island of Guadalou|ie, so that the British com- 
meice in those s^as flourished under his care and pro- 


i X.'iXXII. In the East Indies the British arms still 
continued to piospei. After the leduction of Arcot, the 
-ariisons of Ptim.icoil and Alhiinpar. a surrendered them- 
sel'cs prisoners of war m the beLMiining of May. The 
lalmouth obliged the Haarlem, a French ship from We- 
gny, to run ashore to the northward of Pondicherry The 
irnporiaiit settlement of Carical w.ts redneed by the sea and 
land forces commanded by Hear-Admiral Cormsb and 
-Major iMonson, and the French garrison made prisoners 
ot war; and Colonel C'oote formed the blockade of Pon- 
diclieriy by land, while the harbour was beset by the 
Eiiglisn sqiiinlion. 

> X.\.\\ III. No action of importance was in the course 
of this year achieved by the naval force of Great Britain 
in the seas ot F-urope. A powerful squadron still remain- 
cd in the bay of Quiheron, in order to amuse and employ 
fi body of rrtiich foues on that part of the coast, and in- 
teiTupt the navigation of the enemy : though the principal 
aim of this tirmament ^eems to have heen to yyatcli and 
detain the ftwv French ships yyhich had run into the riter 
y illairie, afier the defeat of Confiaiis; an object, the im- 
portance of which will doubtless astonish posterity. The 
fleet employed on this service yysas alternately commanded 
by Admiral Boscaweii and Sir Edward Hawke, officers of 
dl^tlngnlshcd abilities, yvhose talents might have been 
surely rendered subservient to much greater national ad- 
vanidges. All tliat Mr. Boscayycn could do in this cir- 
cumscribed scene of action yvas, to take possession of a 
small island near the rncr \':mnes, yvliicb be caused to be 
cultivated, and planted with vegetables, for the use of the 
men infected with scorbutic disorders arising from salt 
pioyisioii, sea air, and want ot proper csercise. In tlic- 
moiiihof September,Sir Edyvard Hawke, who had by this 
time relieied Mr. Bose, ayveri, detached the gall, int Lord 
Howe, in the iMagimnime, with the ships Prince Frederick 
and Bedford, to reduce the little island of Dumet, about 
tlnec miles in length, and tyvo in breadth, abounding yvitli 
fresh yvater. It yvas defended by a small fort, mounted 
with nine camion, and manned w'ltli one company of the 
regiment of Bourbon, who surrendeied in a very short 
time after the ships had begun the attack. By this small 
conquest a considerable expense was saved to the nation 
in the article of transports employed to carry water for the 
nseof the srjuadron. 

§ XXXIX. Admiral Rodney still maintained Ins former 
station off the coast of Havre de Grace, to observe yvliat 
should nass at the mouth of the Seme. In the month of 
July, yvliile he hovered in this neighbouihood, five large 
fhjt-hotlomcd boats, laden with cannon and shot, set sail 
from Haifleur, in the middle of the day,yvith their colours 
fly mg, as if they had set the English squadron at defiance ; 
for the walls of Havre de Grace, and even the adjacent 
lulls, were covered yvith spectators, assembled to liehold 
the issue of this adventure. Having reached the river of 
Caen, they stood backyvards and forwards upon the shoals, 
intending to amuse Admiral Rodn?.v till night, and then 


proceed under cover of the darkness. lie pereened the.r 
drift, and gave directions to his small vessels to be ready, 
that as soon as day-light failed, they should make all tlie 
s.nl they could for the mouth of the river Oine, in order 
to cut off the enemy’s retieat, while he himself stood yvith 
the larger ships to the steep coast of Port Bassin. The 
scheme succeeded to Ins wish. The enemy, seeing then 
retreat cut off, ran ashore at Port Bassin, yvhere the ad- 
miral destroyed them, together yvitli the small fort which 
had been erected for the defence of this harbour. Each of 
those vessels yvas one hundred feet in length, and capable 
ofeontainingfoui hundred men fora short passage. ^Vhat 
their destination yvas yye cannot pretend to determine: 
hut the French had provided a great number of these 
transpoits ; for ten escaped into the iiver Orne leading to 
Caen : and in consequence of this disaster one hundred 
weie unloaded, and sent up again to Rouen. This was 
not all the damage that the enemy sustained on this pait 
of the coast. In the month of November, Captain Gurry, 
of the Acteon, chased a hirge [irivateer, and drove her 
ashore between Cape Barfleiir and La Hogue, where she 
perished. The cutters belonging to Admiral Rodney’s 
squadron scorned the coast towards Dieppe, where a con- 
siderable fishery was canted on, and yvhere they took or 
destroyed ne.ir lorty vessels of considerable” burden. 
Though the English navy suffered nothing fiom the 
French during this period, it sustained some damage from 
the weather. The Conqueror, a new ship of the line, was 
lost in the channel, on the island of St. Nicholas, but 
the crew and cannon were saved. The Lyme, of twenty 
guns, foundered in the Caltegat, in Norway, and fiftv of 
the men perished; and, in tlie West Indies, a tender'be- 
longing to the Dublin, commanded by Commodore Sir 
James Douglas, was lost in a gale of wind, with a hun- 
dred cliosen mariners. 

§ .XL. Of the domestic transactions relating to the war, 
the most considerable was the equipment of a powerful 
armament destined lor some secret expedition. A nume- 
rous body of forces yvas assembled, and a great number of 
transports collected at Portsmouth. Generals were nomi- 
nated to the command of tins enterprise. The troops 
were actually embarked with a great tram of artillery ; and 
the eyes of the wliole nation were attentively fixetl upon 
tins armament, which could not have been prepared with- 
out incurring a prodigious expense. Notwithstanding 
these preparations, the whole summer was spent m idle- 
ness and inaction ; and in the latter end of the season the 
undertaking was laid aside. The jicople did not fail to 
clamour against the inactivity of the summer, and complain 
that, notwithstanding the immense subsidies granted for 
the prosecution of the war, no stroke of importance was 
struck in Europe for the advantage of Great Britain ; but 
that her treasuie was lavished upon fruitless jiarade, or a 
German alliance still more pernicious. It must be owned, 
indeed, that no new attempt was made to annoy the enemy 
on Britisli principles; for the surrender of Montreal was 
the natural consequence of the steps winch had been 
taken, and of the measures concerted, in the course of the 
preceding year It will be allowed, we apprehend, that 
the expense incurred by the armament at Portsmouth, and 
the bodv of troops there detained, would have been suff 
ficient, if properly applied, to lednee the island of JMaii- 
rilms m the Indian ocean, Martinique in the West Indies, 
or Minorca in the Mediterranean; and all these thiee 
were objects of impoitance. In all probability, the design 
of the armament was either to intimidate the French into 
proposals of peace; to make a diversion from the Rhine, 
by alarming the coast of Bretagne; or to throw over a 
body of troops into Flanders, to effect a junction with the 
hereditary Prince of Brunswick, who, at the head of 
twenty thousand men, had made an irruption as far as the 
Lower Rhine, and even crossed that river; but he mis- 
carried in the execution of his design. 

§ XLI. In the midst of these alarms some regard was 
paid to the improvements of natural knowledge. The 
Royal Society having made application to the king, repre- 
senting that there would be a transit of Venus ovei the 
disk of the sun, on the sixth day of June ; and that there 
was reason to hope the parallax of that planet might be 
more accurately determined by making proper observations 
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of this phenomenon at the island of St. Helena near 'the 
osast of Africa, and at Bencoolen in Ae J^t Indies, his 
my^ty granted a sum of money to deiiay the expense of 
sending able astronomers to those two places, and ordered 
a ship of war to be equipped for their conveyance. Ao- 
rordingly, Mr. Nevil Maskelyne and Mr. Sohert Wad- 
mns^n were appointed to make the observations at St. 
Helena; and ‘Mr. Charles Mason and Mr. Jeremiah 
Dixon undertook the voyage to Bencoolen, on the island 
of Sumatra.' 

§ XLII. Except the countries that vrere actually the 
scenes of war, no political revolution or disturbance dis- 
quieted the general tranquillity. Syria, indeed, felt all the 
horrors and wreck of a dreadful earthquake, protracted in 
repeated shocks, which began on the thirteenth day of 
October, in the neighbourhood of iSipoIi. A gr^t number 
?* were overthrown at SeydCj and many people 

Imried under its ruins. It was felt through a space of ten 
thousand square leagues, comprehending the mountains 
of Libanus and Antilifaanus, with an infinite number of 
vilWes, that were reduced to heaps of rubbish. At Acre, 
or Ptolemais, the sea overflowed its banks, and poured 
into the streets, though eight feet above the level o‘f the 
iTOter. The city of Saphet was entirely destroyed, and 
the greatest part of its inhabitants perished. At Damas- 
cus ail the minarets were overthrown, and six thousand 
praple lost their lives. The shocks diminished gradually 
nil the twenty-fifth day of November, when they were 
renewed vrith redoubled havoc; the earth trembled with 
the most dreadful convulsions, and the greater part of 
TOpoli destroyed. Balbeck was entirely ruined, and 
this was the fete of many other towns and castles; so tiiat 
the people who escaped the ruins were obliged to sojourn 
in the open fields, and all Syria was threatened witii the 
vengeance of Heaven. Such a dangerous ferment arose at 
^nstai^nople, that a revolution was apprehended. 
Mmstap^ the present emperor, had no sons, but his 
brother Bmazet, whose life he had spared, contrary to the 
maxims of Turkish policy, produced a son by one of the 
women with whom he was indulged in his confinement; 
a circumstance wWch aroused the jealousy of the emperor 
to such a d^e, that he resolved to despatch his brother. 
Ine great ofiicers of the Porte opposed this design, which 
was so d^reeaWe to the people that an insurrection 
ensued. &vetal Turks and Armenians, taking it for 
granted that a revolution was at hand, bought up great 
quantities of min ; and a dreadful dearth was the con- 
sequence of tois monopoly. The sultan assembled the 
troopSy quieted the iusuigents, ordered the engrossers of 
corn to be executed ; and in a little time the repose of the 
city was re-established. 

T Notwithstanding the prospect of a rupture in 

Iwy, no new incident interrupted the tranquillitv which 
the southern parts of Europe enjoved. Ibe King of 
aoMu, howsoever elicited by the other branch of the house 
of tfourbqn to enrage in the war, as its ally, refused to 
interpose in any other way than as a mediator between the 
oiurts of London and Versailles. He sent the Conde de 
Fuen^, a nobleman of high rank and character, in quali^ 
of ambassador ext raordinary to the King of Great Britain, 
in order to ofer his pood omces for effecting a peace; and 
the Conde, after having conferred with the English minis- 

xuade au excursion to Paris: but his* proposal with 
respect to a cessation of hostilities, if in reality such a 
proposal eva joade, did not meet with a cordial re- 
crauon. Other differences suhsisUng between the crowns 
of Great Bntam and Spain he found no difficulty in' 
compromising. His catholic mqjesty persisted in the exo- 
ration of a plan truly worthy of a patriot king. In the 
first he spared no pains and application to make 
himself tooroughly acquainted with the state of his king- 
dom. He remitted to his people all they owed the crown, 
amounting to flireescore millions of reals : he demanded 
an account of his fether^s debts, that they might be 
discharged with the utmost punctumity: an order was 
sent to the treasury, that ten millions oif reals Should ha 
annually appropriated for this purpose, until the whole 
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should be liquidated; and to the first year’s payment he 
added fifty millions, to be divided equally among tile 
leg^ claimants. He took mrasures for the vigorous exe- 
cution of the laws against offenders; encourag^ industiy ; 
protected commerce; and felt the exquisite pleasure of 
being beloved as the father of his people. To gpve im- 
portance to his crown, and extend his influence among 
the powers of Europe, he equipped a powerflil squadron 
of ships at Carthagena; and is said to have declared his 
intention to employ them against Algiers, should the dey 
refuse to release the slaves of the Spanish nation. 

§ XLIV. Portugal still seemed agitated fiom the shock 
^the late conspiracy which was quelled in that kingdom. 
Tbe Pope’s nuncio was not only iorbid the court, but even 
sent under a strong guard to the frontiers : an indignity 
which induced the pontiff to order the Portuguese minis- 
ter at Borne to evacuate the ecclesiastical dominions. Jn 
me meratime, anotiier embarkation of Jesuits was sent 
from Lisbon to CivitaVecchia; yet the expulsion of these 
fathers did not restore the internal peace of Portugal, or 
put an end to the practice of plotting: for, even since 
their departure, some persons of rank have been either 
raminitted to close prison, or exiled from the kingdom. 
TOe Jesuits were not more fortunate in America: for in 
me month of October, in the foregoing year, an obstinate 
rattle was fought betwran the united forces of Spain and 
Portugal^ and the Indians of Paraguay, who were under 
the dominion of the Jesuits: victory at length declared 
™ favour of the two crowns; so that the vanquished Were 
obliged to capitulate, and lay down their arms. As the 
court of Portugal had made remonstrances to the British 
ministry against the proceedings of the English squadron 
under Admiral Boscawen, which had att^ed and de- 
stoyed some French ships under the Portuguese fort in 
the hav of Lagos, his Britannic majesty thou^t proper to 
rand the Earl of Einnoul as ambassador extraordinary to 
Lisbon, where that nobleman made such excuses for the 
insult of the English admiral, as entirely removed all mis- 
“n^eratanding between the two crowns; and could not 
fell of being agreeable to the Portuguese monarch, thus 
respected, soothed, and deprecated by a mis^ty nation, in 
me very ranith of power and prosperity. On the sixth of 
June, being the birth-day of the King of Portugal, the 
marriage of his, brother Don Pedro with the Princess of 
Brazil was celebrated in the chapel of the palace where 
the king resides, to the universal joy of the people. The 
nuptials were announced to the public by discharge of 
cranon^ and celebrated with illuminations, and all kinds 
of reioicing. 

§ XLV. An accident which happened in the Mediter- 
ranean had like to have drawn the indignation of the Otto- 
man Porte on the knights of the order of Malta. A large 
Turkish ship of the line, mounted with sixty-eight bnSs 
cannon, having on hoard a complement of seven hundred 
men, besides seventy Christian slaves, under the immedi- 
ate rammand of the Turkish admiral, had, in company 
with two frigates, five galleys, and other small vessels, 
sailed in June from the Dardanelles; cruised along the 
coast of Smyrna, Scio, and Trio ; and at length anchored 
ra the channel of Strangie, where the admiral, with four 
hundred persons, wrat on snore, on the nineteenth day of 
Septem^ : the Christian slaves, seizing this opportunity, 
^ed themselves with knives, and fell upon the tnree hun- 
dred that remained with such fury and e%ct, that a great 
Dum^toof the IHirks were instantly slain : many leaped 
overboard into the sea, where they perished; and the rest 
sued for mercy. _ The phristians having thus secured pos- 
srasion of the ship, hoisted stdl, and bore away for Msuta : 
yrhich, though cha^ by the two frigates, and a Bagusan 
ship, mra reached, by crowding all their canvass, and 
brou^t their prize safe into the harbour of Valette, amidst 
the acclamations of the people. Die order of as a 
recompence for this signal act of bravery and resolution, 
assigned to the captors the whole property of the ship and 
slaves, together with all the effects on boaid, including a 
sum of money, which the Turkish commander'had collect- 
ed by contribution, amounting to a million and' q half of 
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florins. The <;rand sigiiior was so enraged at this event, 
tluit he di'-sriaced his admiral, and threatened to take ven- 
geance on the order of Malta, for having detained the ship, 
and countenanced the capture. 

§ XLVl. Vt'ith re'.pect to the dispute which had so 
long embroiled the northern parts of Europe, the neutral 
powers seemed as adveise as ever to a participation. The 
Iving of Denmark continued to perfect those plans which 
he had wisely formed for increasing the wealth and pro- 
moting the happiness of his subjects ; nor did he neglect 
any opportunity of improving natural knowledge, for the 
benefit of mankind in general. He employed men of abi- 
litv, at his oun expense, to travel into foreign countries, 
and to collect the most curious productions, for the ad- 
vancement of natural history : he encouiaged the liberal 
and mechanic aits at home, by magnificent rewards and 
peculiar protection; he invited above a thous.ind foreign- 
trs fiom Germany to become his subjects, and settle in 
certain districts of Jutland, uhich had lam waste above 
thiee centimes; and they forthwith began to build villages 
and cultivate tlie lands, in the dioceses of Wibourg, Arhous, 
and Ripen. Their travelling expenses from Altona to their 
new settlement were defrayed by the king, who more- 
over maintained them until the produce of the land could 
.iftbrd a comfortable subsistence. lie likewise bestowed 
upon each colonist a house, a barn, and a stable, with a 
( ertain numbei of horses and cattle. Finally, this gene- 
lous patriot having visited these new subjects, who re- 
( eived him with unspeakable emotions of joy and affection, 
he oidered a considerable sum of money to be distributed 
among them, as an additional mark of Ins favour. Such 
roiiduct in a jirmce cannot fail to secure the warmest re- 
turns of loyalty and attachment m Ins people: and the 
execution of such laudable schemes will endear his name 
to the contemjilation of posterity. 

§ XL\T1. The Dutch, as usual, persevered in prose- 
cuting everv biaiich of commerce, without being diverted 
to le^s profitable schemes of state policy by the insinua- 
tions of Fiance, or the remonstrances of Great Britain. 
The Molation of the peace by thetr subjects in Bengal was 
no sooner known at the court of London, than orders were 
sent to General Yorke, the English ambassador at the 
Hague, to demand an explanation. He accordingly pre- 
sented a memorial to the Siates-general, signifying that 
their high mightinesses must doubtless be greatly aston- 
ished to hear, by the public papers, of the irregularities 
committed by their subjects m the East Indies; but that 
thev would be much more amazed on perusing the piece 
annexed to his memorial, containing a minute account 
specified with the strictest regard to truth, of the irregular 
conduct observed bv the Dutch towards the Biitish sub- 
jects m the river of Bengal, at a time when the factors and 
traders of Holland enjoyed all the sweets of peace, and all 
the advantages of unmolested commeice; at a time when 
his Britannic majesty, from his great regard to then high 
mightinesses, carefullv avoided giving the least umbrage 
to the subjects of the United Provinces, lie observed, that 
the king his sovereign was deeply affected In those out- 
rageous doings and mischievous designs of the Dutch in the 
East Indies, whose aim was to destioy the British settle- 
ments in that country ; an aim that would have been ac- 
comjilished, had not the king’s victorious arms brought 
them to reason, and obliged them to sue for an accommo- 
dation. He told them his majesty would willingly believe 
their high mightinesses had given no order for proceeding 
to such extremities, and that the directors of their India 
company had no share in the transaction : nevertheless, he 
(the ambassador) was ordered to demand signal satisfac- 
tion, in the name of the king his master; that all who 
should be found to have shared in the offence so manifestly 
tending to the destruction of the English settlements in 
that country, should be exemplarily punished ; and that 
their high mightinesses should confirm the stipulations 
aereed upon immediately after the action hy the diiectors 
of the respective companies, in consideration of which 
agreement the Dutch ships were restored, after their com- 
manders acknowledged their fault, m owning themselves 
the aggressors. To this remonstrance the States-general 

g In tlie inonlh of Xlarch the Stales of Holland anti West T’ripstand Iiav- 
iny, alter warm debates, agreed to tlie proposeij^ma^h between tbe Princess 


leplied, that nothing of what was laid to the charge of their 
subjects had yet reached their knowledge : but they re- 
quested his Britannic majesty to suspend his judgment 
until he should be m.tde perfectly acquainted with the 
grounds of those disputes ; and they pioniised he should 
have reason to be satisfied with the exemplary pumshment 
that would be inflicted upon all who should be found 
concerned in violating the peace between the two na- 
tions s 

§ XLVIII. The war in Germany still raged with un- 
relenting fury, and the mutual rancour of the contending 
parties seemed to derive fresh foice fiom their mutual dis- 
apjiointments : at least the house of Austria seemed still 
implacable, and obstinately bent upon terminating the 
war with the destruction of the Prussian monarch. Her 
allies, however, seemed less actuated by this spirit of re- 
venge. The French king had sustained so much damage 
and disgrace in the course of the war, that his resources 
failed, and his finances fell into disorder; he could no 
longer afford the subsidies he had promised to different 
powers ; while his subjects clamoured aloud at the burden 
of imjiositions, the ruin of trade, and the repeated dishon- 
our entailed upon the arms of Fiance. The czarina’s zeal 
for the alliance was evidently cooled by the irregular and 
defective payments of the subsidies she had stipulated. 
Peihaps she was disajipomted in her hope of conquest, 
and chagrined to see her armies retire from Germany at 
the approach of every winter ; and the British ministry did 
not fail to exert all their influence to detach her from the 
confederacy in which she had embarked. Sweden still 
languished' m an ineffectual parade of hostilities against the 
house of Brandenbmgh ; but tbe Fiencli interest began to 
lose ground in tbe diet of that kingdom. Tlie King of 
Prussia, howsoever exhausted m the aiticleof men, betray- 
ed no symptom of apprehension, and made no advance 
towards a pacification with his adversaries. He had 
employed the winter in recruUiiig his armies by every expe- 
dient his fertile genius could devise ; in levying contribu- 
tions to reinforce the vast subsidy lie received from Eng- 
land, in filling magazines, and making every preparation 
for a vigorous campaign. In estplialia, the same fore- 
sight and activity were exerted by Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, who in the beginning of summer found himself 
at tlie head of a very numerous army, paid by Great 
Britain, and strengthened by two-and-twenty thousand na- 
tional troops. 

§ XLIX. No alteration in the terms of this alliance was 
produced by the death of ’Whlliam, Landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel,who breathed liis last, in an advanced age, on the 
twenty-eighth day of January, at Rintelen upon theWeser. 
He was succeeded in the landgraviate by his son Freder- 
ick, whose consort, the Princess Mary, daughter to the 
King of Great Britain, now, in quality of governess of her 
children, assumed the regency and administration of the 
country of Hanau-Mutzenberg, by viitue of the settlement 
made m the lifetime of her father-in-law, and confirmed 
bv her husband. Slie had for some years been separated 
from him, and resided xvitli his father, at whose decease 
she retired with her children to the city of Zell. The 
present landgrave, who lived at Magdebourg as vice-go- 
vernor under the King of Prussia, no sooner learned the 
news of his father’s death, than he sent an intimation of it 
to that prince and the King of Great Britain ; declaring, 
at the same time, that he would scrupulously adhere to the 
engagements of his predecessor. 

§ L. The advances towards a peace, which had been 
made in the preceding year by tbe Kings of England and 
Prussia, in their declaration published at the Hague by 
Prince Louis of Brunswick, seemed to infuse in neutral 
powers a good opinion of their moderation. We have 
already seen that the King of Spain offered his best offices 
in quality of mediator. When a congress was proposed, 
the States-general made an offer ot Breda, as a place proper 
for the negociation. The King of Great Britain, by the 
mouth of his ambassador, thanked their high mightinesses 
for the sincere desire they expressed to put an end to the 
ravages of war, which had extended desolation over the 
face of Europe : he readily closed with their gracious offer; 

Caroline, Sister to the Prince of Orange, and the Prince of 'Nassau Weil- 
bourg, tlie nuptials were solemnized at the Hague with great magnificence. 
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cut off, bad uot the hereditary prince made a diversion in 
their favour, by choi^incin person at the head of the Brit- 
ish diamons, who acted with their usual gallantry and 
eflecL ^is respite enabled the infantry to accomplish 
their retreat to ^enhausen; but they lost above five 
hundred men and fifteen pieces of cannon. General Count 
Kielmansegg^ Major General Griffin, and Major Hill, of 
Bland’s dragoons, distinguished themselves by their con- 
duct and intrepidity on this occasion. The hereditaty 
prince exposed his fife in the hottest part of the action, 
and received a slight wound in the shoulder, which gave 
him far less disturbance than he felt from the chagrin and 
mortification produced by his defeat. 

§ LA^IXI. Many days, however, did not pass before he 
found an opportunity of retaliating this disgrace. Prince 
Ferdinand receiving advice that a body of the enemy, com- 
manded by Major-General Glaubitz,nad advanced on the 
left of the allies to Ziegenheim, detached the hereditaty 
prince to oppose them, at the head of six battalions of Ha- 
noverians and Hessians, with Elliot’s regiment of light 
hoise, Lnckner’s hussars, and two brigades of chassieurs; 
on the sixteenth d^ of tne mouth, he engaged the enemy 
near the village of Exdorf, and a very warm action ensued, 
in which Elliot’s regjment signalized themselves remark- 
ably by repeated charges.* At length victoiy declared for 
the allies. Five battalions of the enemy, including the 
commander-in-chief and the Prince of 'Anhalt Cothen, 
were taken, with six pieces of cannon, all their arms, hag- 
gage, and artill^. During these transactions, the Ma- 
reschal Duke^de Broglio remained encamped on the heights 
of Corbach. He had, in advancing from Franckfort.left 
detachments to reduce the castles of Maipouig and Dillen- 
bourgh, which were occupied by the allies, and they fell 
into nis hands, Ae garrisons of both being obliged to' sut^ 
render prisoners of war. These were but inconsiderable 
conquests; nor did the progress of the French general 
equal the idea which had been formed of his talents and 
activity. The Count de St Germain, who was his senior 
officer, and believed bv many to be at least his equal in 
capacity, having now joined nis corps to the grand army, 
and conceiving disgust at his bdng obliged to serve under 
the Duke de Broglio, reliimuished his command, in which 
be was succeeded Iw the Chevalier de Muy. At the same 
time, the Marquis de Voyer and the Count de Luc, two 
generals of experience and reputation, quitted the army, 
and returned to France, actuated by the same motives. 

§ LIX. The allied army having removed their camp 
from Saxhenhausen to -the village of Ealle near Cassel, 
remained in that situation till the thirtieth day of July, 
when the troops were again put in motion. The Chevalier 
de Muy, havine passed the Dymel at Stradberaen, with 
the reserve of the French army, amounting to thirW-five 
thousand men, and extending this body down the banks 
of the rive^ in order to cut off the communication 'of the 
allies with Westphalia ; while the Duke de Broglio march- 
ed up with his main wing to their camp at Ealle, and 
Prince Xavier of Saxorw, who commandea their reserve on 
the left, advanced toward Cassel; PrinCe Ferdinand, leaving 


General Kielmaifsegge with a body of troops for the defence 
ofthedty.decampra in the night of the thirtieth, and passed 
theDymel without loss between Gibenau aud Dringleberg. 
The hereditary prince, who had the preceding day passed 
the same river, in oraer to reinforce General Suorcken, 
who was posted near Corbeke,now reconnoitred the posi- 
tion of the enemy, and found them possessed of a vcn' 
advantageous camp between Warbourg and Ochsendorftl 
Prince Ferdinand having resolved to attack them, ordered 
the hereditary prince and General Sporcken to turn their 
left, while himself advanced against their front, with the 
main body of the army. The enemy was accordingly 
attacked almost at the same instant both in flank and in 
rear, with equal impetuosity and success. As the infantry 
of the idlied army could not march fast enough to charge 
at the same time, the Marquis of Granby vvas ordered to 
advance with the cavalry of the right; and the brigade of 
English artillery commanded by Captain Phillips, made 
such expedition, that they were up in time to second the 
attack in the most surprising manner. The French cavalry, 
though very numerous, retired at the approach of the mar- 
quis, except three squadrons, who stood the charge, and 
were immediately broken, llien the English horse fell 
upon the enemy’s infantry, which suffered g^tly, while 
the town of Warbourg was assaulted by the jBritannic le- 
gion. The French, finding themselves hard pressed on 
noth flanks, as well as in front and rear, retired precipi- 
tate^, with considerable damage, occasioned chiefly by 
the British cannon and dragoons, and many were drowned 
in attempting to ford the DyrSel. The battalion of Max- 
well, andabrirade under Colonel Beckwith, composed of 
grenadiers and highlandets, distinguished themselves re- 
markably on this occasion. _ The enemy left about fifteen 
hundred men killed or wounded, on the field of battle; 
with some colours, and ten pieces of cannon ; and about 
the same number were made prisoner. Mon-sieur de 
Muy lay all night under arms, on the heights of Volk- 
Missen, from whence he next day retired towards Wolfh- 
hagen. On the evening of the battle the Marquis of 
Granby received orders to pass the river in pursuit of them, 
with twelve British battalions and ten squurons, and en- 
camped at Wilda, about four miles from Warbourg, the 
heights of which were pos-sessed by the enemy’s ^nd 
army.*^ By this success. Prince Ferdinand was enabled 
to maintain his communications with Westphalia, and 
keep the enemy at a distance from the heart of Hanover : 
but'to these objects he sacrificed the county of Cassel; 
for Prince Xavier of Saxony, at the head of a detached 
body, much more numerous than that which was left under 
General Kielmansegge, advanced towards Cassel, and 
made himself master of that city ; then he reduced Mun- 
den, Gottingen, and Eimbeck, m the electorate of Hanover. 
All that Prince Ferdinand could do, considering how 
much he was out-numbered by the French, was to secure 
posts and passes with a view to retard thmr progress, and 
employ detachments to harass and surprise their advanced 
parties. In a few days after the action at Warboim, 
General Luckiier repulsed a French detachment which 


1 IhoQgh this wai fbe firat rim« thmt BUlot’a re^nment nppeucd la the 
neicli it performed wondeis. limy charged fi\e different tiineb, ud broke 
through me enemy et every diaxye ; but these exploits they did not eelilsTe 
witbont soateining a heavy loss in ofiicerSi men, and horses, 
k Ccjpy^a Lettirficm Ms Harqun of Granby, raMc Garlof Holderaess. 
Mt Lobd, 

It is with the creetest Batlsfection that I heve the honoorot acquaint- 
ing your lordship of tlie success of the heicditAiy prince ycstenlay morning. 
General Sporcken's corps marclied from thectunp at lE»Ue to UebeoHU, 
• about fbur in the afternoon of the twenty ninth: the hereditary prime 
followed the same e\enlng with a body of cioops. among which were the 
two English l^talkms of OrenadieiSt the two of highlanders, and* four 
squadrons of dragoons, Cope's snd Conway's. 

I he army was under arms all day on the thirtieth, and about eleven 
at night mardied off in elx columns to Uebenau. About Sve thauext morn- 
ing, the whole army assembled, and foimed on the heights neai Corbeke, 


left flank of the 


leariDff Kiem-Edcr on his left, and formmg in two Hues. ^ 

'wards JDiml, and his right near Grimbeck, oppc^te to the 

* enemy, whose position was with the left to the high hill near Uffeodorff, 
and their right to Warbourg, into which place they had Hung Gischei's 
corps. The hereditaxy pnnee immediately attacked the enemy's flank, and 
after a very sharp dispute, oblised them to give waj^ and by a contlnuAl 
fire, kept forcing them to fall back upon Waibourg* *106 army was at this 
time marching wiffi Ihegteatestdillgenea to attack the ansmy in ftont; but 
the inhiDiiy conld not get up in time : General Waldegrave, at the head 
of the British, pressed their marcb as much as possible : no troops could 
show mma eagerness to get up than they showed. Many ot tne men, 
from the heat of the weather, and overetrainiog themssnes to gel on 


through inorassyand verydlfflcuU giound, suddenly dropped down on 
their luaich. 

General blosran, who was at the head of the British cavalry that was 
formed on theruhtofouriDfantiyon theothersideof alargewood, upon 
reteiviog the duke's orders to come up with the cavalry as far as possibls, 
mails so much expeditioD, bringing them upat full trot,* though the dbtanee 
was near e miles, that the Britbh cavaliy bad the happinrm to arrive in 
time to share the glory of the uay, having auceessfully diarged several 
times both the enemy's cavalry and inlantry; 

1 ahould do inSustice to the general officers, to eveiy ofneer and private 
mao of the cA\a]ry, if X did not beg your lordship would auun his ma- 
jesra that nothing could exceed tbeir gallant bdiavtour on that occasion, 

Capmin Phillips made so much expedition with bis cannon, as to have 
an ^portunity, 1^ a severe cannouMe, to oblige those who had patoed 
the Dymel, ana were formed on Che other side, to rathe with the utmost 
precipitation. 

I received bis serene highness's emdna yesterday, in the evening, to pass 
tbs river after them, with the twelve Britlili battalions, andfensquadions, 
and am now encamped upon the heights of \7Uda, about tour miles Horn 
'NTei boure. on the heights of which their grand army is encamped. , 

M. de Xuny is now retiring from the heights of volk-Sllssen, wliera ho 
uuda* aims last night, towards \Volf8huen. I cannot give your toid- 
ship an accoUntortheloss on either ride. Captain Faucitt, whom i send 
off with this, shall get all the intelligriice hecan upon this head before he 
sets off, 

I am, &c. ^ 

Satnrdv morning, Granby. 

slxVclock. 

P.E.-"At I had not an opporinnlty of eendingfoff Capfam Fhudtt as 
eoon as X intended, X openwl my letter, to acquaint your lordship thet X 
have just joined the grand army wiffifnydetadimeut. 
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cannon in tlie streets, anti tarred rnatclies were fixed to 
many houses, in order to intimidate the inhabitants. 
Tliese expedients proving inefiectual, detachments of gre- 
nadiers enteied the houses of the principal magistiatesand 
merchants, from whence they removed all their best effects to 
the toun-hall, wheie they were kept in deposit, until they 
were redeemed with all the money that could possibly be 
raised. This exaction, so little to the honour of a civilized 
nation, the French minister declared to tlie diet at Ralis- 
hon was agieeable to the instructions of his most Christian 
majesty. 

§ LI 1 1. By way of retaliation for the cruelty practised 
at llanau, a detachment of the allied army, under General 
Luckner, v;as sent to laise contributions in Fulda, and 
actually carried off hostages from that city; but retired be- 
fore a stiong body of the enemy, who took possession of 
the-place. From hence the Fiencli maiched, in their turn, 
to plunder the towns of Ilirchfeldt and Vaca. Accoid- 
ingly, they appealed at Vacha, situated on the frontiers of 
Hesse, and formed the head of the chain of cantonments 
which the allies had on the Wena. This place was at- 
tacked with such vigour, that Colonel Freytag, who com- 
manded the post, was obliged to abandon the town : but 
he maintained himself on a using giound in the neighbour- 
hood, where he amused the enemy until two battalions 
of grenadiers came to his assistance. Thus leinforced, he 
pursued the French for three leagues, and droie them, 
with considerable loss, from Geissa, where they had re- 
solved to fix their quarters. These skiimishes liappened 
in the hegmning of May, when the grand armies were just 
in motion to begiti the campaign. 

§ LI\’. By this time the foices under the Mareschal 
Duke de Broglio were augmented to one hundred thou- 
sand ; while the Count de St. Germain commanded 
a separate army on the Rhine, consisting of thirty thou- 
sanrl men, assembled from the quarters ol Dusseldorp, 
Cologn, Cleves, and Wesel. The second corps was in- 
tended to divide the allied army, which, by such a division, 
would be considerably weakened; and the French court 
threatened to form a third army under the Piince de Sou- 
bise : but this did not appear. The Duke de Broglio was 
in such high favour with the French ministry at this junc- 
tuie, tliat he was promoted over the heads of many old 
generals, who now demanded and obtained their dismis- 
sion ; and every step was taken to render the campaign 
glorious to this admired commander : but, notwithstand- 
ing all their care, and Ins own exertion, he found it im- 
possible to take the field early in the season, from want of 
forage for his cavalry. While his quaiters were establish- 
ed at Frankfort, his troops were plentifully supplied with 
all sorts of provision fiom the Upper Rhine; but this 
convenience depended upon his being master of the course 
of the river : but he could not move from this position 
without forfeiting the advantage, and providing magazines 
for the use of his forces ; so that he was obliged to he in- 
active until he could have the benefit of gieen forage in 
Ins march. The same inconveniences ojierated more 
powerfully on the side of Prince Ferdinand, who, being 
in an exhausted country, was obliged to fall back as far as 
Paderborn, and draw his supplies from Hamburgh and 
Bremen on the Elbe and the Weser. By this time, how- 
ever, he had received a reinforcement of British troops from 
Embden, under the diiectioii of Major-General Griffin; 
and before the end of the campaign, the forces of that na- 
tion in Germany were augmented to five-aiid-twenty thou- 
sand ; a greater number than had served at one time upon 
the continent for two centuries. The allied army marched 
from tlieir cantonments on the fifth day of Mat, and pro- 
ceeded by the way of Padeiborn to Fntzlar, where, on 
the twentieth, they encamped : but pait of the troops left 
in the bishopric of Munster, under General Sporckeii, 
were ordered to form a camp at Dulmen, to make head 
against the French corps commanded by the Count de 
St. Germain. 

§ LV. General Imhoff was sent with a detachment to 
Kirchyan on the Orme ; and General Gilsoe, with another 
corps, advanced to the neighbourhood of Ilirchfeldt on 
the Fulda. The former of these having ordered Colonel 
Luckner to scour the country with a body of hussars, 
that officer, on the twenty-fourth ofpl^^ay, fell in with a 


French patrole, which gave the alarm at Burtzbach ; when 
the garrison of that place, amounting to five hundred 
piquets, under General Waldemar,fled with great piecipi- 
tation. Being, however, pursued, and overtal en near a 
wood, they we're routed and dispersed. Colonel Luckner, 
entering Burtzbach, found a considerable quantity of forage, 
flour, wine, and equipage, belonging to the fugitives. \Vliat 
he could not carry off he distributed among the poor 
inhabitants, and returned to General Imhoff’s camp at 
Ameiiebnrg, with about a hundred prisoneis. This ex- 
cursion alarmed the enemy to such a decree, that their 
whole aimy was put m motion ; and the Duke de Broglio 
in peison advanced with a large body of hoops as far as 
Friedberg : but understanding the allies had not quitted 
their camp at Fntzlar, he returned to Franckfort, after 
having cantoned that part of his army in the Wetteraw. 
This alaim was not so mortifying as the secession of the 
Wiitemberg troops, amounting to ten thousand men, com- 
manded by then duke in peison, who left the Fiench 
army in disgust, and returned to his own country. The 
imperial arinv, under the Prince de Deuxponts, quartered 
at Bamberg, began their march to Naumherg on the twenti- 
eth of May' ; but one of their detachments of cavalry hav- 
ing received a check from a body of Prussians near Lutzen, 
they fell back ; and on the fouith day of June encamped 
at Litchtenfels upon the Maine. The small detachments 
of the gland armies, as well as those belonging to the 
bodies commanded by General Sporcken and the Count 
de St Germain, in the neighbourhood of Dusseldorp, 
skirmished with various success. The hereditary Prince 
of Biunswick being detached from the allied armv, with 
some battalions of grenadiers, and two regiments of Eng- 
lish dr.igoons, advanced to the country of Fulda, where he 
was joined by the troops under General Gilsoe, and 
achieved some inconsiderable exploits, particularly at 
Hoscnfeldt and Zielbach, where he suipiised and took 
divers paities of the enemy. 

§LVL By the twenty-fourth of June, Prince Ferdinand, 
quitting his situation at Fntzlar, marched to Frillendorf, 
and encamped on the lulls between Ziegenheim and 1‘iey- 
so; Geneial Imhoff commanded at a small distance on the 
right, and the hereditary prince now returned from Fulda, 
being posted on the left of the aimv. In the meantime, 
the Duke de Broglio, assembling liis forces between Mer- 
laii and Laubach, advanced to Neustadt, where he en- 
camped on the twenty-eighth day ol the montli, and at the 
same time occupied a strong post at Wassemburg. His 
intention was to penetiate through the countiy of Hesse 
into Hanover, and make himself entirely master ot that 
electorate. AVitli this view he lesolved to effect a junction 
with the Count de St. Germain, whom he directed to ad- 
vance towards Brilau and Corbach; while he himself, 
decamping from Neustadt on the eighth dav of July, ad- 
vanced by the way of Frankenbuig. Piince Ferdinand 
having received intelligence that the Count de St. Germain 
was 111 motion, began his march from Ziegenheim, and on 
the ninth day of Julv reached the heights of Brunau, in 
the neighbourhood of Wildungen. 

§ LVII. The hereditary prince, at the head of the ad- 
vanced corps, reinforced with some battalions and squa- 
drons under Major-General Giiffin, was sent forward to 
Saxenhausen, wliither the army followed the next morning. 
The hereditary prince continued to advance, found the 
enemy already formed at Coibach ; but judging their whole 
force did not exceed ten thousand infantry and seventeen 
squadrons, and being impelled by the impetuosity of his 
own courage, he resolved to give them battle. He accord- 
ingly attacked them about two in the afternoon, and the 
action became very warm and obstinate; but the enemy 
being continually reinforced with fresh battalions, and hav- 
ing the advantage of a numerous artillery, all the prince’s 
efforts were ineffectual. Prince Ferdinand, being at too 
great a distance to sustain him, sent him an order to re- 
join the army, which was by this time formed at Saxen- 
hausen. He forthwith made dispositions for a retreat, 
which, however, was attended with great confusion. The 
enemy observing the disorder of the allied troops, plied 
their artillery with redoubled diligence, while a powerful 
body of their cavalry charged with great vivacity. In all 
likelihood the whole infantry of the allies would nave been 
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cut ofT, had iiol tlie hereditar\ prince made a diversion in 
tlieir favour, l)v < liarijiii:: in peison aivlie head of the Brit- 
ish ditiirooiis, wlio acted iMtIi their usual gallantry and 
efTect. This respite enabled the infantry to accomplish 
their lelreat to .Savenhausen ; but they lost above fUe 
hundred men and fifteen )itcces of cannon. General Count 
Kielmansefti^c, Major General Griffin, and Major Hill, of 
Il’and’s di.a"Oons,'distin!£Uislied themselves by their con- 
duct and inticpiditi on this occasion. 1 iie hereditary 
))rinco t-\posed his life in the hottest part of the action, 
and leceived a slii'ht wound in the shoulder, which f;i\e 
him far less disturbance than he felt from the chagrin and 
mortification produced bv his defeat 

§ L\'ni. Many days, however, did not pass before he 
found an opportunity of retaliatin'; tins disgrace. Prince 
Ferdinand receiving advice tliat a body of the enemy, com- 
manded by Major-General Glaubitz,had advanced on the 
left of tlie allies to Ziegenheim, detaclied the hereditary 
prince to oppose them, at the head of siv battalions of Ha- 
noverians and Hessians, \Mth Elliot’s regiment of light 
horse, Luckner’s hnssais, and tno brigades of chassieurs; 
on the sixteenth day of the month, he engaged the enemy 
near tlie village of Exdorf, and a very warm action ensued, 
in winch Elliot’s regiment signalized themselves remark- 
ably by repeated charges.' At length victory declared for 
the allies. Five b.attalions of the enemy, including tn>; 
commander-in-chief and the Prince of Anhalt Cothen, 
were taken, with six pieces of cannon, all their arms, bag- 
gage, and aitillery. During these tiansactions, the ^Ma- 
res'chal Duke de Biog'io remained encamped on the heights 
of Corbach. He had, in advancing from Franckfort, left 
detachments to reduce the castles of Marpourg and Dillen- 
bourgh, which were occujiied by the allies, and they fell 
into Ins hands, the garrisons of both being obliged to sur- 
render prisoners of war. These were but inconsiderable 
conquests; nor did the progress of the French general 
equal the idea which had been formed of his talents and 
activity. The Count de St. Germain, who was his senior 
officer, and believed bv many to be at least Ins equal in 
capacity, having now joined Ins corps to the grand army, 
and conceiving disgust at Ins being obliged to serve under 
the Duke de Broglio, relinquished Ins command, in winch 
he was succeeded by the Chevalier de Muy. At the same 
time, the Maiqiiis de Voyer and the Count de Luc, two 
generals of experience and re)nitation, quitted the army, 
and returned to France, actuated by the same motives. 

§ LIX. The allied army having removed their camp 
from Saxhenhausen to the village of Ralle near Cassel, 
remained in that situation till the thirtieth day of .luly, 
when the troops were again put in motion. The Cliev.alier 
tie Muy, having passed the Dymel at Stradbergen, with 
the reserve of the French army, amounting to thirty-five 
thousand men, and extending this body down the banks 
of the river, in order to cut off the communication of tlie 
allies with Westphalia ; while the Duke de Biogho march- 
ed tip nith Ins mam wing to Iheir camp at Kalle, and 
Prince Xavier of Saxony, who commanded their reserve on 
the left, advanced towards Cassel; PrinCe Ferdinand, leaving 


General Kielmansegge with a body of troops for the defence 
of the city, decamped in the night of the thirtieth, and n.issed 
theDyrnel without loss between Gibenau and Dringlcbtrg. 
The hereditary prince, who had the preceding day passed 
the s.ime river, in order to reinforce General Sporcken, 
who was posted near Corbeke, now reconnoitred the po^i- 
tion of the enemy, and found them possessed of a \cr\ 
advantageous caiiip between Warbourg and Ochsciuloifi'. 
Prince Fcidinand hating resolved to attack them, ordered 
the heredit.trt ]uince and General Sporcken to turn their 
left, while himself advanced against their front, with the 
m.un body of the army. The enemy tyas accordingly 
attacked almost at the same instant, both in flank and in 
rear, with equal impetuosity and success. As the infantry 
of the allied army could not march fast enough to charge 
at the same time, the Marquis of Granby was ordered to 
advance with the cavalry of the right ; and the brigade of 
English aitillery commanded by Captain Phillips, made 
such expedition, that they were up in time to second the 
attack in the most sui prising manner. The French cavalry, 
though I'ery numerous, retired at the approach of the mar- 
quis, except three squadrons, who stood the charge, and 
were immediately broken. 'I’hen the English horse fell 
upon the enemy’s infantry, which suffered greatly, while 
the town of 4Varbourg was assaulted by the Britannic le- 
gion. 'Tlie French, finding themselves hard pressed on 
both flanks, as well as in front and rear, retired precipi- 
tately, with considerable damage, occasioned chiefly by’ 
the British cannon and dragoons, and many were drowned 
in attempting to ford the Dymel. The battalion of blax- 
well, and a brigade under Colonel Beckwith, composed of 
grenadiers and highlanders, distinguished themselves re- 
markably on this occasion. The enemy left about fifteen 
hundred men killed or wounded, on the field of battle ; 
with some colours, and ten pieces of cannon; and about 
the same number were made pri.soners. blonsieur de 
! Muy lay all night under arms, on the heights of Volk- 
' Missen, from whence he next day retired towards Wolfs- 
hageii. On the evening of the’ battle the Marquis of 
Granby received orders to pass the river in puisuit of them, 
with twelve British battalions and ten squadrons, and en- 
camped at Wilda, about four miles from Warbourg, the 
heights of which were possessed by the enemy’s giand 
army.'- By this success. Prince Ferdinand was enabled 
to maintain liis communications with Westphalia, and 
keep the enemy at a distance from the heart of Hanover : 
but to these objects he saciificed the country of Cassel ; 
for Prince Xaviei of Saxony, at the head of a detached 
body, much more numerous than that which was left under 
General Kielmansegge, advanced towards Cassel, and 
made himself master of that city ; then he reduced Mun- 
den, Gottingen, and Eiinbeck, in the electoiate of Hanover. 
All that Prince Ferdinand could do, considering how 
much he was out-numbered by the French, was to seciiie 
posts and passes with a view to retard their progress, and 
employ detachments to harass and surprise their advanced 
paities. In a few’ days after the action at Warbourg, 
General Luckiier repulsed a French detachment yvhich 


I liioucli this w.Ti the first lime that riliot’s resiment appeaietl m the 
fiel !» it perforratd wondi'is. llity cljArjied fi'e dilJfient and liroke 

through the enemy at eNc’-i charge . hut Iheseexplmts they did notacUie\c 
without sustaining a liea\> loss m otriceis, men, and horses 
k Copy if a Letter ft om the Marquis of G raulo » ihit Lari of Holderness. 

My Lord, ^ , » 

It is w ith the irreatest satisfariion lhaf » hax e the honour ot at quaint* 
in" \ our lordship ot tlie success ot tlie hei editrti > prince > esferda> morniiiR. 

Geneial Sportken's torps inarclieil trom thecamp at Kalle lo I leheiiau, 
about four in the afternoon of the twenty ninth . the Iiereditan prince 
follow ed the same e\enini; with a body ot tioops. among whub ueie the 
two En„Mish battalions ot Grenadieis, the* two or liiyblandeis, and tour 
squadrons ot dragoons, Cope’s and Couwaj’s. i u * » 

J he arnu was under aims all day on the thirtieth, and about eleven 
at nifTht marched off in six columns to Liebenau. About h\e tiieiiext morn- 
inir, the whole army assembled, and foimed on the heidirs neai CorbtKe. 
I lit hereditary prince was, at this tune, marching in twocolutnns. inoider 
to tuin tlie cnem\’s lelt flank , which he did by marching to uonnelboiirK, 
leaving Klem-Ld r on his left, and forming in two lines, with the let! to- 
Wards Dossel, and lus right near Grimbtck, opposite to the lett flank oi the 
enemy, whose position uas with the lett to the Inch lull near t)fp*tt«lorii, 
ami tliLir right lo \\ arbnurg. into which place the\ had flung bistliei s 
corps. Ihe hereditary prince imniediaiely attacked the enemy s naiik, amj 
attei a 'cry sharp ihb]mte, obliged them to gi'e way , an<l by a continual 
fire, kept forcing them to tall back upon Waibourg. Abe army was at tins 
time mvrchmg w’lth the gitatest diligence to attack the enemy in front . out 
the intautry’ could not get up m tune : Geneial WaUiegrave, at the biMd 
ot the lintish, pressed their march as much as possible • no troops could 
show more eagerness to gel ufi than they showeil. lilany or the men, 
trom the beat of the w'eallicr, and over-straining themsehes to gel on 


tbrougli monissy and very difficult giound, suddenly dropped down on 

General Mostyu, who was at the head of the British cavalry that was 
formed on the right nt our mfantiy' on the otherside of a large wood, upon 
receiving the ibike’sonlers to come up with the cavalry as tar as possible, 
made so miicb expcdilion. bringing them upal lull tint, though the distance 
was near five nnles, that the British cavalry bad the happiness to arrive in 
tune to share the glory ot the <iay, having successfully charged several 
times both the enemy’s cavalry and inlautry. 

I slioiiUi <lo injustice to the geneial oflicers, to every omccr and private 
man ot the cavalry, it I did not beg your lordship would assure lus ma- 
jesty that notiiing could exceed their gallant behaviour on that occasion. 

t. anraiii Phillips made so much expedition with his cannon, .is to have 
an opportunity, by a seveie cannonade, to oblige those who h.td passei! 
the Oyniel, and were formed on the other side, to rein c with the utmost 

^^^^l^receivSfhis serene highness's orders yesterday, in the evening, to pass 
the river atler them, with the twelve Briiish battalions, and ten squadions, 
and am now encamped upon the heiglils of WiUla, about tour miles riom 
Waibourg, on the lie'ghts ot which their grand army is encamped. 

M. de .Muy is now retiring trom the heights ot N olk-Missen, where he 
lay under aims la'vt night, towards Woltshagen. 1 cannot give your loiiU 
ship an account ot the loss on either side. Captain taucitt, whom l send 
off with tins, shall get all the intelligence hecan upon this head before he 
sets off. , . 

1 am, ixc. 

Saturday morning, GRA^EY. 

SIX o'clock. , r<- ry . T- •*. .. 

P.S.— As I had not an opportunity’ ot sentling off Capiam l aiiciu as 
soon as I intended, 1 opened my letter, to acquaint youi lordslup that i 
have just joined th- '' w’lth my detachment. 
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had advanced as far as Eimbeck, and suiprised another at 
Nordlieim. At the same period, Colonel Donap, with a 
body of the allied army, attacked a French corps of two 
thou=and men, posted m the wood of Sababourg, to pre- 
serve the communication between their grand army and 
their troops on the other side of the Weser; and, notwith- 
standing the stiength of their situation, drove them from 
their posts, with the loss of five hundred men, either killed 
or made |)risoners ; hut this advantage was overbalanced 
by the reduction of Ziegenheim, gairisonedby seven hun- 
dred men of the allied army, who, after a vigorous resist- 
ance, were obliged to surrender themselves prisoners of 
war. 

§ LX. On the first day of August, Prince Ferdinand 
being encamped at Buhne, received intelligence that a 
consideittble body of the enemy, amounting to upwards of 
twenty thousand men, were in motion to make a general 
forage in tlie neighbourhood of Geismar. He passed tlie 
Dymel early in the morning, with a body of troops, and 
some artillery, and posted them in such an advantageous 
manner, as to render the enemy’s attempt totally ineffec- 
tual, although the foragers were covered with great part of 
their army. On the same morning the hereditary prince 
set out on an expedition to beat up the quarters of a 
French detachment Being informed that the volunteers 
of Clermont and Dauphine, to tlie number of one thou- 
sand, horse and foot, were cantoned at Zierenberg, at a 
small distance from the French camp at Dierenberg, and 
passed their time in the most careless security, he advanced 
towards them from his camp at Warbourg, within a league 
of their cantonment, without seeing any of their posts, or 
meeting with any of their patroles ; a circumstance that 
encouraged him to beat up their quarters by siii prise : for 
this service he pitched upon five battalions,' with a detach- 
ment of highlanders, and eight regiments of dragoons. 
Leaving their tents standing, they began their march at 
eight in the evening, and passed the Dvmel near Warbourg. 
About a league on the other side of the Dymel, at the 
village of Witzen, they were joined by the light troops 
under Major Bulow ; and now the disposition was made 
both for entering the town, and securing a retreat, in case 
of being repulsed. When they w’ere within two miles of 
Zierenberg, and in sight of the fires of the enemy’s grand 
guard, the grenadiers of Maxwell, the regiment of Kings- 
ley, and the highlanders, advanced by three separate roads, 
and marched in profound silence; at length, the noise of 
their feet alarmed the French, who began to fire; when 
the grenadiers proceeded at a round pace with unloaded 
firelocks, pushed the piquets, slew the guard at the gate, 
and lushing into the town, drove every thing before them 
with incredible impetuosity. The attack was so sudden, 
and the surprise so great, that the French had not time to 
assemble in a consideiable number; but they began to fire 
from the w indows ; and in so doing, exaspeiated the allied 
troops, who, bursting into the houses, slaughtered them 
without mercy. Having remained in the place from two 
till three in the morning, they retreated with about four 
hundred prisoners, includtng forty officers, and brought off 
two pieces of artillery. This nocturnal adventure, in which 
the British troops displayed equal courage and activity, 
was achieved with very little loss ; but, after all, it deserves 
no other appellation than that of a partisan exploit ; for it 
was attended with no sort of advantage to the allied army. 

§ LXI. Considering the superiority of the French armv, 
we cannot account for the little progress made by the 
Duke de Broglio, who, according to our conception, 
might either have given battle to the allies with the utmost 
probability of success, or penetrated into the heart of 
Hanover, the conquest of which seemed to be the princi- 
pal object of the French ministry. Instead of striking 
an important stroke, he retired from Immenhausen towards 
Cassel, where he fortified his camp as if he had thought 
himse'f in danger of being attacked; and the war was 
carried on by small detachments. Major Bulow, being 
sent with a strong party from the camp of the allied army 
at Buhne, surprised the town of Marpurg, destroyed the 
French ovens, and brought off’ a considerable quantity of 
stores and baggage with some prisoneis. He met with the 
same sncccss at Biitzback, where he surprised and took 
two companies belonging to thej -j^'im^ent of Raugiave, 


and retired with his body to Frankenber, where he joined 
Colonel Forsen. On the twelfth day of September they 
made a movement towards Frankenau ; and M. de Stain- 
ville, who was posted with a body of French troops at 
Mardenhagen, advanced to check their progress. He came 
up with their rear m the neighbourhood of Munden : and 
attacked them in passing the river Orck with such vigour, 
that Forsen, with some of his cavalry, was taken, and 
Bulow obliged to abandon some pieces of cannon. The 
action was just determined, wLen this last was reinforced 
by the hereditary Prince of Brunswick, who had made a 
forced march of five German miles, which had fatigued 
the troops to such a degree, that he deferred his attack till 
next morning; but in the meantime, M. de Stainville 
retired towards Franckenberg. The Hanoverian General 
Wangenheim, at the head of four battalions and six squa- 
drons, had driven the enemy from the defiles of Solieite, 
and encamped at Lawenthageii ; but, being attacked by 
a superior number, he was obliged, in his turn, to give 
way, and his retreat was not effected without the loss of 
two hundred men, and some pieces of artillery. When 
the enemy retired-. General Wangenheim lepassed the 
Weser, and occimied his former situation at Ussar. Mean- 
while, General Luckner gamed an advantage over a de- 
tachment of French cavalry near Norten. Prince Fer- 
dinand, when Mareschal Broglio quitted his camp at 
Immenhausen, made a motion of his troops, and estab- 
lished his head-quarters at Geismar-wells, the residence ol 
the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel ; from thence, however, he 
transferred them, about the latter end of September, to 
Ovilgune, on the Westphalian side of the Dymel. 

§ LXI I Such was the position of the two opposite grand 
armies, when the world was surprised by an expedition to 
the Lower Rhine, made by the hereditary Prince of 
Brunswick. Whether this excursion was intended to 
hinder the French from reinforcing their army in West- 
phalia ; or to co-operate in the Low Countries with the 
armament now ready equipped in the ports of England ; 
or to gratify the am'bition of a young prince, ovei boiling 
with courage, and glowing with the desire of conquest — 
we cannot explain to the satisfaction of the reader : certain 
It is, the Austrian Netherlands were at this juncture 
entiiely destitute of troops, except the French garrisons of 
Ostend and Nieupoit, which were weak and inconsider- 
able. Ilad ten thousand English troops been landetl on 
the coast of Blankenburg, they might nave taken [losses- 
sion of Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, and Antwerp, without 
resistance, and )oined the hereditary prince in the heart of 
the country : in that case he would have found himself at 
the head of thirty thousand men, and might have made such 
a diversion in favour of Hanover, as to transfer the seat of 
war fiom Westphalia into Flanders. The empress-queen 
might, indeed, have complained of this invasion, as the 
formality of declaring war against her had not been ob- 
served by Great Britain, but considering that she was the 
declared enemy of Hanover, and had violated the barrier 
treaty, in establishing which the kingdom of Great Britain 
had lavished away so much hlood and treasure, a step o( 
this kind, we apprehend, might have been taken, without 
any imputation of perfidy or injustice. Whatever the 
motives of the prince’s expedition might have been, he 
certainly quitted the grand army of the allies in the month 
of September,- and traversing Westphalia, with twenty 
battalions, and as many squadrons, appeared on the Lower 
Rhine, marching by Schermbeck and Dusseldorp. On 
the twenty-ninth day of the month he sent a large detach- 
ment over the river at Rocroot, which surprised part of 
the French partisan Fischer’s corps at Rhynberg, and 
scoured the country. Next day, other parties, crossing at 
Rees and Emmerick, took possession of some redoubts 
which the French had raised along the bank of the river; 
and here they found a number of boats, sufficient to trans- 
port the rest of the forces. Then the prince advanced to 
Gleves ; and at his approach the French garrison, consist- 
ing of five hundred men, under the command of M. de 
Bairal, retired into the castle, which, however, they did 
not long defend ; for on the third day of October they 
capitulated, and surrendered themselves prisoners of war, 
afier having in vain endeavoured to obtain more favour- 
able conditions. 
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§ lAIII. A morp impoii.int ol pel \Vp':e1, wliitli 
(111- 1 mice in\p^tci! and lic^ii to 1 cbip;:? in form. Tlie ap- 
|iro.itlic-^ 11 ere made on tlie riftlit of tlie Rhine, while tlie 
[iniice 111 person remained on the left, to cover the mocc; 
ami Kept Ills commuincatioii open with the otiicr side, by 
a bridje ahoie and another below the plate. He hail 
hoped to earn it by a vicorons eM-rtion, without the for- 
mality of a reitnlar sici:e, but be met witli a warmer ri-cep- 
tion than he e\ppcted ; and his operations were iit.iidid 
bv heavy rains, which, by swelling the river, endanirt rt d 
Ills bridges, and laid his trenches under watei. The ddh- 
cnlties and delais occasioned by this circumslaiice entirely 
frustrated his design. The Freiich, being made aciiuainletl 
with his motions, were not slow in taking measures to an- 
ticipate Ills success. M. de Castries w.as detached after 
him with tliirty battalions and thirti-eight stpiadrons; and, 
by forced marches, arrived on the fourteenth dav ol Octo- 
ber at Rhynberg, wheie the prince’s light troops were 
posted. These be attacked immediately, and compelled 
to abandon the post, notwithstanding all tlie eflbrts of the 
jiiiiice, who commanded in neisoti, and ajipeared in the 
warmest parts of this short out sanguinary afiair. The 
enemy, leaving five battalions, with some squadions, at 
Rhynberg, marched by tlie left, and enrampetl behind the 
convent at Campen. The prince, having received mtimn- 
tion that IM. de Castries was not vet joined by some rein- 
forcements that were on the match, determined to be be- 
forehand with them, and attempt that very night to sur- 
prise him in his camp. For this purpose he began his 
march at ten in the evening, after liavmg left four batta- 
lions, and five squadrons, under General Bock, with in- 
structions to ohseive Rhynberg, and attack that post, in 
case the attemiit on Campen should succeed. Before the 
allied forces could reach the enemy’s camp, they were 
under the necessity of overpoweiing Fischer’s corps of 
irregulars which occupied tlie convent of Campen, at the 
distance of half a league in their fiont. This service occa- 
sioned some filing, the noise of winch alarmed the Fiench 
army. Tlieir commander, formed them with great expe- 
dition, and posted them in a wood, where they were imme- 
diately attacked, and at first obliged to give ground ; hut 
they soon retrieved all they had lo.st, and sustained, with- 
out flinching,an unceasing lire of musketry, from five m the 
morning till nine at mglit, when they reaped the fruits of 
their perseverance. The liereditary prince, whose horse was 
killed under him, seeing no prospect of success in prolong- 
ing an action which had already cost him a considerabTe 
number of men, thought proper to give orders for a retreat, 
winch was not effected without confusion, and left the 
field of battle to the enemy. IIis loss, on this occasion, 
did not fall short of sixteen hundred choice men, killed, 
wounded, and taken ; and this loss fell chiefly on the troops 
of Great Britain, who were always found in the foremost 
ranks of daiigei. All the officers, both of infantry and 
dragoons, distinguished themselves remarkably, and many 
weie dangerously lyounded. Among these, the nation re'- 
gretted the loss of Lord Dowme, whose wounds proved 
mortal : he was a young nobleman of spirit, who haci lately 
embmeed a military life, though he was not regularly 
trained iii the service. 

§ LX IV. Next day, winch was the sixteenth of October, 
the enemy attacked an advanced body of the allies, winch 
was posted in a wood before Elverick', and extended along 
the Rinne. Tlie firing of cannon and musketry was main- 
tained till night. Meanwhile, a column of the French 
commanded by ]\I. de Cabot, marched through 
V\ alach, and took post among the thickets, at the distance 
of a quarter of a league, m the fiont of the prince’s army. 
By this time the Rhine was so much .swelletl by the rams 
and the banks of it were overflowed in such a manner’ 
that It was necessary to repair, and move lower down, the 
bridge winch bad been thrown over that river. Tins woik 
was accordingly peiformed in the presence of the enemy 
and the prince, passing without molestation, proceeded to 
Bruvmcn, where he fixed his head-quarters. His passing 
the Rhine so easily, under the eye of a victorious army so 
much superior to him in number, may be counted among 
the foitunate incidents of ins life. Such w’as the issue of an 
expedition winch exposed the projector of it to the impu- 
tation of temerity. Whatever his aim might have been, 
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besides the reduction of Wcscl, with tl c =lrciiglh of vvliicli 
le did not seem to have been well m quaimoti, be ecr- 
l.iiidv misc.iriied in bis design ; and bis niibcairiago was 
atlemjt d with a v erv con'iderable loss of troops, occasioned 
not only by the action, but also by the diseases eiigenflered 
from tile wet weather, tlie Ibtigue of long mniclics, and the 
want of proper conveniences, not to iiienlion the enormous 
expense in coiitingeiicies incurred by this fi unless undcr- 
t.ikmg. 

§ LXV. In the nioiitli of November, while be lav en- 
camped in the ueighboiiihootl of Schermbeck, a body of 
the enemy ntteiiijited to beat up his cpiarters: having le- 
ceived intimation of their design, he immediately called 
in his advanced posts, and made a disposition for giving 
them a proper reception. He abandoned the tents that 
were m the front of bis canqi, and jiosted liis infantiv in 
ambuscade behind those that were in the rear : at the same 
time he ordered some regiments of lioise and bussais to 
fetch a compass, and kill upon the back of the enemy. 
This stiatngem succeeded to bis wish. Tl'e French detach- 
ment, believing the allies bad actually abandoned their 
camp, began to pillage the tents in the utmost disorder : 
then the infantiy sallied from the place vvheie they were 
concealed, and iell upon them with great impetuosity : the 
artillery opened, and the c.vvalry charged them in flank. 
In a word, of twelve hundred wlio marched from M'esel 
on this expedition, scarce two luindred escaped. 

§ LXVI. The Duke de Broglio endeavoured, by sundrv 
means, to take advantage of the allied army on the other 
side of the Weser, thus weakened bv the absence of the 
troops under the hereditary |iiince; hut he found Prince 
Feraniand too vigilant to be surprised, and too strongly 
situated to be attacked with any piospect of success. He 
therefore contented bunself with ravaging the country by 
detachments ; be sent M. de Stainville, with a considei- 
able body of forces, to penetrate into the heart of Hanover: 
and on the fifteenth day of September, that officer falling 
in with a detachment of the allies, commanded hy Major 
Bttlow', attacked them near the abbev of Sobaken. After a 
warm and obstinate engagement, they were defeated, and 
driven to Bulemont, with the loss of their cannon, baggage, 
and a good number of men, who fell into the liands'of the 
victors. After this exploit, M. de Stainville advanced to 
Halbersladt, and demanded of that capita! a contiibiuioii 
of one million five hundred thousand livres : but tlie citi 
zens had been so drained by former exactions, that they 
could not raise above thirty thousand : for the remainder 
the French partisan took hostages, with whom he leturneii 
to the grand airoy encamped at Cassel, from whence they in 
a little time fell back as far ns Gottingen. 

§ LXVII. As the enemy retieated, Prince Ferdinand 
advanced as far as Hurste, where be established bis head- 
quarters about the latter end of November. While be re- 
mained in this position, divers skirmishes happened in the 
neighbourhood of Gottingen. Major-General Breidenbacb, 
at the head of two regiments of Hanoverian and Bruns- 
wick guards, with a detachment of cavalry, attacked, on 
the twenty-ninth day of November, the French post at 
Heydemunden, upon the river Worrau. This he cairied, 
took possession of the town, which the enemy hastily aban- 
donecl. Part of their detachment crossed the river in boats; 
the rest threw themselves into an inlrenchment that covered 
the passage, which the allies endeavoured to force in seve- 
ral unsuccessful attempts, galled as they were by the fire 
of the enemy’s redoubts on the other side of the river. At 
length M. Briedetihach was obliged to desist, and kill back 
into the town; from whence he letired at midnight, after 
having sustained considerable damage. Prince Ferdinand 
bad It very mneb at heart to drive the French from Gottin- 
gen, and accordingly invested that city ; but the French 
garrison, which was' numerous and w'ell piovided, made 
such a vigorous defence, as baffled all the endeavours of 
the allies, who were moreover impeded by the rainy 
weather, which, added to other consideration's, preventeil 
them fiom undertaking the siege in form. Nevertlieless, 
they kept the place blocked up from the twenty-second day 
of November to the twelfth ol the following month ; wbeii 
the garrison, in a desperate sally, took one of their princi- 
pal posts, and compelled tiiein to raise the blockade 
About the middle of December, Prince Ferdinand retired 

tlie ^rrtiKl <t. 
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into inter-quarters ; he himself residin'; atUslar, and the 
En^rhsh troops heinj; cantoned in the bishopric of Pader- 
boiiie. Thus the enemy were left in possession of Hesse, 
and the whole country eastward of the Weser, to the fron- 
tieis of the electorate of Hanover. If the allied army had 
not been weakened for the sake of a rash, ill-concerted, and 
unsuccessful expedition to the Lower Rhine, in all pioha- 
hility the French would have been oblifred to abandon the 
footin'; they had pained in the course of this campaign ; 
and 111 particular to retreat from Gottingen, which they now 
maintained and fortified with great diligence and circum- 
spection. 


CHAP. XIV. 

$ I E\ploit of llic Swedes m Pomerania. $ II Skirmishes bei ween the 
PrubSMUb and Austrians in baxony. 5 III. Pobition ot the aniiiis in 
Sa\on\ and Silesia. IV. General T.diidohn deteats General louqiiet, 
aiitl leitiK es Glatz. 5 V. And tlien unfici takes the siege of Breslau. wh«< h 
is relieved b> Prince Henry ot Piussia ^ VI. llie King ot Prussia 
makes an unsuccesslnl attempt upon Diesden. 4 VII, He maicbes into 
Siiisia \ 1 1! Deteats ( 7 ener<il Laudohn, and raises the blockade of 
‘'i liwtu'nitz 0 IX. Action between General Ilulsen and the iinpeiial 
arni> in Saxon). § X. Dangerous situation of the Prussian monarch. 

^ \l. Ihe Bussians anil Austrians make an irruption ii.to Branden- 
burgh, and possess tbemseUes ot Beilin ^ XII. J lie King ot Prussia 
ileteatb the Aiisfi lans at 'lorgau 5 X 11 1 . Poth armies go into quartets 
ot eanlonment. ^ XI\'. 1 he <liets ot Poland and bweden assembled. 

^ X\'. Intmia’ion gi'en h\ the Kingot Prussia to the states of \\ estpha- 
lia. t XVI, King of Poland’s remonstrance § XVII. Keduction of 
Pomluhtirv 5 XVIII. Part ot the hnlish squadion wietked in a 
st<inn. 5 \1\. Death ot King George 11 5 .XX. Ilis character, 

vj \XI. Recapitulation ot the principal events of Ins reien. ^XXII. 
Ills death uiiiversallv lainenieil. ^.XXIll Aceount ot the commerce 
ot Gu.it Britain ^ \XI^^ State ot religion and philosophy ^ X\V 
Tanaticism. 5 .VXVl ]\Ietapli> sics and meduine <iXXVIl. IVIe- 
chaiiics. $ XXVIII. Genius. \> XXIX. Music. ^ XXX Painting and 
sculpture 

§ I. The King of Prussia, after all his 
' ' ' ' labours, notwithstanding the great talents he 

had displayed, and the incredible eft'orts he liad made, still 
found himself surrounded by his enemies, and in danger 
of being crushed by their closing, and contracting their 
circle. Even the Swedes, who had languished so long, 
seemed to be lOused to exertion in Pomerania, during the 
seventy of the winter season. The Prussian General Man- 
teuffel'liad, on the twentieth day of January, passed the 
river Peene, overthrown the advanced posts of the enemv 
at Ziethen, and (lenetrated as far as tlie neighbourhood of 
Griessewalde ; but finding the Swedes on their guard, he 
returned to Anclam, where liis head-quarters were esta- 
blished. This insult was soon retaliated with interest. On 
the twenty-eighth dav of the month, at five in the morning, 
a body of Swedes attacked the Prussian troops posted in 
the suburbs of Anclam, on the other side of the Peene, and 
droie them into the city, which they entered pellmell. 
General MantPuffel, being alarmed, endeavoured to mlly 
the troops; but was wounded and taken, with about two 
hundred men, and three pieces of cannon. The victors, 
having achieved this exploit, returned to their own quarters. 
As for the Russian armv, which had wintered on the other 
side of the Vistula, the season was pretty far advanced be- 
fore It could take the field ; though General Toltleben was 
detached from it, about the beginning of June, at the head 
of ten thousand Cossacs, and other light troops, with which 
he made an irruption into Pomerania, and established his 
liead-quaners atBel'jard. 

§ II. At the beginning of the campaign the King of 
Prussia’s chief aim was to take measures fnr the preserva- 
tion of Silesia, the conquest of which seemed to be the 
principal object with tlie court of Vbeiina. While the 
Austrian army, under Marshal Count Daun, lay .strongly 
intrenched in the neighbourhood of Dresden, the King of 
Prussia had endeavoured, in the month of December, to 
make him quit this advantageous situation, by cutting off 
his provisions, and making an irruption into Bohemia. 
For these purposes he had taken possession of Dippes- 
walde, Maxell, and Pretcheiidoiff,as if he intended to enter 
Bohemia by the way of Passberg : but this scheme being 
found impracticable, he returned to his camp at Freyherg; 
and in January the Prussian and Austrian armies were 
cantoned so near each other, that daily skirmishes were 
fought with various success. Tlie head of the Prussian 
camp was formed bv a body of four thousand men under 
General .Zettwitz, who, on the twenty-ninth day of Janu- 


ary, was attacked with such impetuosity by the Austrian 
General Beck, that he retreated in great contusion to Tor- 
gau, with the loss of five hundred men, eight pieces of 
artillery, and a considerable quantity of new clothing, and 
other baggage. Auotlier advantage of the same nature was 
gamed by the Austrians at Neustad, over a small body of 
Prussianswho occupied that city. In the month of March, 
General Laudohn advanced with a stioiig detachment of 
horse and foot, in order to surprise the Prussians, who, in 
attempting to effect a retreat to Steinau, were surrounded 
accordingly, and very roughly handled. General Laudohn 
summoned them twice by sound ol tiumpet to lav down 
their arms ; but their commanders, the Captains Blumen- 
thal and Zettwitz, rejecting the proposal with disdain, the 
enemy attacked them on all hands with a great superiority 
of number. In this emergency the Prussian captains 
formed their troops into a square, ,and by a close continued 
fire kept the enemy at bay: until, perceiving that the 
Croats had taken possession of a wood between Siehen- 
hausen and Stienau, they, m apprehension of being inter- 
cepted, abandoned their baggage, and forced their wav to 
Stomau, which they reached with great difficulty, having 
been continually harassed by the Austrians, who paid dear 
for this advantage. Several other pettv exploits of this 
kind were achieved by detachments on both sides before 
the campaign was begun by the grand armies. 

§ III. Towards t’ne end of April the King of Prussia 
altered Id's position, and withdrew that part of his chain of 
cantonments, extending from the forest of Thurundt to the 
right of the Elbe. He now took possession of a very strong 
camp between tlie Elbe and the Mulda, which he in- 
lienched in every part that was accessible, and fortified with 
two hundred and fifty nieces of cannon. By these pip- 
cautions he was enablea to keep his giound’ against the 
army of Count Daun, and at the same time detaclied a 
body of troops, as a reinforcement to his brother Prince 
Henry, who assembled a separate army near Frankfort 
upon the Oder, that he miglit he at hand either to oppose 
the Russians, or march to the relief of Silesia, which the 
enemy was bent upon invading. It was for tins purpose 
that tne Austrian general, Laudohn, adranced with a con- 
siderable army into Lusatia about the beginning of May ; 
and General Beck, with another body of troops, took pos- 
session of Corbns : meanwhile Count Daun continued in 
his old situation on the Elbe ; General Lacy formed a 
small detached army upon the frontiers of Saxony, to the 
southward of Diesden ; and the Prince de Deiixponts 
marched into the same neighbourhood with the army of 
the empire. Prince Henry of Prussia having encamped 
with his army for some time at Sangan, in Silesia, moved 
from thence to Gorlitz in Lusatia, to obsene the motions 
of General Laudohn, encamped at Koninsgratz; from 
whence, in the beginning of June, he marched into the 
country of Glatz, and advanced lo the neighbouihood of 
Schweidnitz, which beseemed determined to besiege, hav- 
ing a train of eight pieces of cannon. With a view to 
thwart his designs, Prince Henry leinforced the hodv of 
troops under General Fouquet; and at the same time lie 
sent a detachment into Pomeiania, under Colonel Lessow, 
who defeated the rear-guard of General Tottleben, and 
compelled that officer to evacuate Pomerania. Bv this 
time, however, Mareschal Soltikoffhad arrived from Peters- 
burgh, and taken the command of the grand Rus.siari 
army, which passed the Vistula in June, and began its 
march towards the frontiers of Silesia. 

§ IV. In the month of June Gener.al Laudohn made an 
unsuccessful attempt to carry Glatz by assault; but he suc- 
ceeded belter in his next enterprise. Understanding that 
General Fouquet, who occupied the posts at Landsliut, had 
weakened himself by sending off detachments under the 
Major-Generals Ziethen and Grant, he resolved to attack 
him with such superiority of number, that he should not 
be able to resist. Accordingly, on the twenty-third day of 
June, at two in the moining, he began the assault with his 
whole army upon some redoubts which Fouquet occupied ; 
and these were carried one after another, though not with- 
out a very desperate opposition. General Fouquet being 
summoned to surrender, refused to submit ; and having 
received two wounds, was at length taken prisoner : about 
three thousand of his men escaped to Breslau ; the rest 
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weie billed or lalcen : but the loss of the victors is said to 
nave exceeded that of the vanquished. In July General 
Laudolm undertook the siege of Glatz, which was taken 
after a very faint resistance ; for on the very day tlie bat- 
teiies weie opened airainst the place, the garrison aban- 
doned pait of the foitifications, which the besiegers imme- 
diately occupied. Tlie Prussians made repeated eflbrts to 
regain the giound they had lost; but they were repulsed 
m all their attempts. At length the garrison laid down 
their arms, and surrendered at discretion. From this tame 
behaviour of the Prussians, one would imagine the gain- 
son must have been veryrveak : a circumstance which «e 
cannot reconcile uith the known sagacity of the Prussian 
monarch, as the [ilace was of great importance, on account 
of the immense magazine it contained, including above one 
liundred biass cannon, a great number of mortars, and a 
vast quantity of ammunition. 

§ V. Laudohn, encouraged by his success at Glatz, ad- 
vanced immediately to Bieslau', which he began to bom- 
bard with great furi ;.i but, before he could make a regular 
auack, he found himself obliijed to retire. Prince iJeniy 
of 1 lussia, one of the most accomplished generals which 
this age produced, having received repeated intelligence 
that the Russian army intended to join Laudohn at Bres- 
lau, lesolyed to advance and give them battle before the 
purposed junction, fn the latter end of July he be-an his 
march fiom Gleisseii, and on the last day bf that month 
.u . Linden near Slaiive, where he understood 

that louleben s detachment only had passed thromdi the 
plains of Poliiich-Lissa, and that tiio grand Russian armv 
had marched through Ivosten and Gustin. The prince 
hnding It impossible to pursue them by that route, direct- 
ed Ins march to Glog.ui, where he learnt that Breslau was 
bes^ged by General Laudohn, and immediately advanced 
by foiced marches to its lelief. Such was ins 'expedition, 
that in five da vs he marched above one liundred and 
twnitv English mi es; and at his approach the Austrian 
geneitil abandoned Ins enterprise. Thus, by ins prudence 
and activitv, be not only prevented the junction of the 
Russian and Austrian arinivs, but also saved the capital of 
Eilesia, and hampered Laudohn in sncIi a manner as sub- 
jected him to a defeat by the Prussi.ui monarch, to wiioso 
motions we shall now turn oui attoiUion. 

§ \Mictlierlus desigiiwas originally tifion Dresden 
or he purposed to co-operate with his brother Prince Ileiiiy 
HI Silesia, which his adversaries siemod to have piiche.'l 
upon as the scene of their operations, wo cannot picsumc 
to determine : hut certain it is, he, in the be.uimm- of 
July began ins march in two columns tbrougli Lns.uia- 
and Count Dann being informed of his march, ordered’ 
Ins armv to be put in motion. Leaving the armv of the 
'enipiie, and the body of troops under Laev, to -uard 
Saxonv in IIS .ibsence, ho marched with great expedition 
tow.trds Si osia, in full peisuasinn that the Prussian mon- 
arch had thither directed Ins route. On the seventh dav 
ot Jtilv, the king, knowing that Daiin was now removed 
at a distance, repassed the Pulsnitz, which he had passed 
blit two davs befnie, and advanced with the v.iti of his 
.army tow-ards Liclueiiherg, in older to attack the forces of 
Oeiieral E.icv, who was posted tlieio; hut the Austrians 
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t at the Austrians tlalnseKes had detended ll as siuli .liter the 


retired at his appioacli. Then the army marched to Man- 
enstein, where the king received inteliigence that Count 
Daun w'as in full march for Lauban, having already gained 
two m,ircbes upon the Prussians. Perhaps it was this 
intimation that determined the king to change his plan, and 
return to the Elbe. On the eighth day of the month he 
repassed the Sprehe, in the neighbourho’od of Bautzen, and 
maiclied towards Dresden with extraordinary diligence. 
On the thirteenth, his army having passed the ERe at 
K<adetz,on abridge of boats, 'encamped between Pirnaand 
Dresden, which last he lesolved to besiege, in hopes of 
reducing it before Count Daun could return to its relief. 
How far this expectation was well grounded, we must 
leave the readerto judge, after having observed that the place 
was now much more defensible than it had been when the 
last attempt of the Austrians upon it miscarried : that it 
was secured with a numerous gairison, commanded bv 
General Macguire, an officer of courage and experience. 
Tins governor being summoned to surrender, answered 
thal, having the honour to be intiusted with the defence 
of the capital, he would maintain it to the last extreniitv. 
Batteries were immediately raised against the town on both 
sides ol the Elbe; and the poor inhabitants subjected to 
a dreadful visitation, that their calamities miglit either driv e 
them to despair, or move the Iieart of the governor to 
embrace articles of capitulation; but these expedients 
proved ineffectual. Though the suburbs towards the Pir- 
na gate were att.acked and carried, this advantage made no 
impression on General IMacguire, who made several vigor- 
ous sallies, and took every necessary precaution for’^the 
delence^of the city; encouraged more'over by the vtcinitv 
of Lacy’s body, and the army of the empire, encamped lii 
an advantageous position near Gross Sejdlitz; and confi- 
dent that Count Daun would hasten to fiis relief. In tins 
hope he was not disappointed ; the Austrian general, find- 
ing himself duped by thestialagem of the Prussian mon- 
i^ch, and being made acquainted with his enterprise aeainst 
Dresden, instantly wheeled about; and marched hack 
with such rapidity, that on tlie nineteenth day of the 
month ho reachea the neighbourhood of the capital of 
gixony. In consequence of his npproacli the King of 
Prussia, whose heavy artillery was now arrived, redoubled 
his efforts against the city, so as to rediico to ashes the 
c.ithodml church, the now square, several noble streets, some 
palaces, together with the curious manufactoiv of porcel.un. 
His venge.incp must have hceu levelled against the citi- 
zens; for It affected neither the fortifications, nor theAns- 
triau garrison, which Count D.aun found means to lemforcc 
with siMeen battalions. Tiiis supply, and the neiglihour- 
liood of three hostile armies', rendered it altogether impos- 
sible to prosecute the siege w uli any prospect of success : 
the king, therefoie, abandoned the iiiulertaking, withdrew' 
his troops and artillery, and endeavoured to brmvDaun to 
a b.ittle, which that general c.autionsly avoided."^ 

§ ^ JL 'I he fate of this prince seenied now at its crisis 
Aotwithsmnding all the efforts of Ins brother Prince Hem v 
the lUissians were fast advancing to join Laudohn, wllo 
had alieady blocked up Schweidnitz and Neiss, and their 
juncHoii seemed to threaten the loss of Silesia. The kinv 
had nothing to oppose to superior nttmbei-s but superior 
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activity, of which he determined to avail himself without 
delay. Instead of making a feint towards Silesia, he re- 
solved to march thither in earnest ; and for that purpose, 
crossing the Elbe, encamped at Dallwitz, on the further 
bank of the river ; leaving General Hulsen, wntli fifteen 
thousand men, in the intrenched camp of Schlettow, to 
maintain his footing in Saxony. On the third day of Au- 
gust he began his march for Silesia, followed by Count 
Daun with the grand Austiian army; while the detached 
body undei Lacy took post at Reichenberg, and the impe- 
iial army encamped at Ivesseldorf. Both the Prussians 
and Austrians marched at the rate of one hundred miles in 
five days ; on the tenth the king took possession of the 
ramp of Lignitz ; and here he seemed in danger of being 
quite surrounded by the enemy, who occupied the whole 
ground between Parchwitz and Cossendau, an extent of 
thirty miles. Count Daun’s aimy formed the centre of 
“"f possessing the heights of Walstadtand Hoch- 
kirk ; General Laudohn covered the ground between Jesch- 
kendorfand Coschitz: the rising grounds of Parchwitz were 
seemed by General Nauendoiff; and M.deBeck, who form- 
ed tile left, extended his troops beyond Cossendau. The 
king marched in the night of the eleventh, with a view to 
turn the enemy, and reached .lauer; but at break of day 
he discovered a new camp at Piausiiitz, which consisted of 
Eacj a detachment, just airived fiom Lauban. The Pius- 
sians immediately passed to Katzbach, to attack tins ge- 
neral; but he made such a skilful disposition fora retreat 
towaids the army of Count Daun, that he not only baffled 
tlie endeavours of the king to bring him to action, but, by 
posting himself on the heights of Ileniiorsdorfl', anticipated 
his march to .laucr. In yam the Prussian monarch at- 
tempted next day to turn the enemy on the side of the 
mountains, by Pnmsen and Jageisdorff; the roads were 
lourid impassable to the ammunition waggons, and the 
king rctmned io the camp at Lignitz. 

§ ^ III. V hile he remained in this situation, he received 
adMce that four-and-twontv thousand Russians, under 
Count Czernicliew, had thrown bridges over the Oder at 
Aui.is, wlieie they intended to cross that river; and he 
concluded the enemy had formed a design to close liim in, 
and attacl, him with their joint forces. Daun had indeed 
prujccted ajilan for surprising him m the night, and had 
actually put his army m motion for that purpose; but he 
was anticipated by the vigilance and good fortune of the 
I Tionarcli. That prince reflecting, that if he 

should wait for his adversaries in his camp, he ran the 
risk of being attacked at the same time by Lacy on his 
right, by Daun in his front, and by Laudohn on his left, 
no altGred his position, in order to disconceit their ojiera- 
tions ; and, on the fourteenth day of the month, marclied 
to llie hei^jiUs of PsaffendortF, where he formed his aimy 
in order of battle. Receiving intimation, about two m the 
morning, that Laudohn was in full march advancing m 
columns by Benowitz, he divided his army into two sepa- 
rate bodies. One of these remained on the {rround, in 
order to maintain the posts against any attempts that mi"iit 
be made by Count Daun to succour Laudohn ; and that 
this service mij^ht be the more effectually performed, the 
heipihls were fortified witli batteries, so judiciously dis- 
posed as to impede and overawe the whole Austrian army, 
rhe kmfr iiavinj: taken this precaution, wheeled about with 
sixteen battalions and thirty squadrons, to fall upon Laii- 
should advance : but tliat ijeneral knew nothin<^ 
of Iiib dcsijrn, until he himself arrived at the villane oT* 
Psaffentiorir, about three in the morning ; wlien the day 
dawning, and a thick fog gradually dispersing, the wliole 
detachment of the Prussian army appeared in order of 
battle, in a *vell chosen situation, strengthened with a nu- 
merous train of artillery, placed to the best advai)ta''e. 
Laudohn was not a little mortified to find himself caught 
in his own snare i but he had advanced too far to recede 5 
and therefore making a viitue of necessity, resolved to 
stand an engagement. V'ith this view he formed liis 
ttoop-i as well as the time, place, and circumstances would 
permit ; and the Prussians advancing to the attack, a scveie 
action f'nsued. 3 lie king lode along the line to animate 
the troops, and superintended every part of the charge; 
hazarding his life in the most dangerous scenes of the battle 
to such a degree that his horse was killed under him, and 


Ill's clothes were shot tluough in several places. The 
Austiiaiis maintained the conflict with great obstinacy un- 
til SIX in the morning, when they gave gtound and wet e 
puisued to the Katsbacli; beyond wdiicli the king would 
not allow his tioops to prosecute the advantage they had 
^ined, tfiat they might be able to succoui the right m case 
Mareschal Count Daun should succeed in his attempt to 
advance against them from Lignitz. The general had 
aiUually begun his march to fall upon the Prussians on one 
side, while Laudohn should attack them on the other : but 
he vvas not a little surprised to find they were decamped ; 
and when he perceived a thick cloud of smoke at a distance, 
he immediately comprehended the nature of the king’s 
management. He then attempted to advance by Lignitz : 
bnt the troops and artillery, which had been left on the 
heights of Psaffeiidorir, to dispute his march, were so ad- 
vantageously disposed, as to render all lus eflbits abortive. 
Laudohn is said to have lost in the action above eight 
tlmusand men, killed, wounded, and taken, including eighty 
officers, with twenty-three pair ol colours and eighty-lwo 
pieces of cannon : over and above tins loss, the Austrian 
general suffered greatly by desertion. Tlie Prussians ob- 
tained the victory at the expense of one general, with five 
hundred men killed, and tw'elve hundred wounded. Im- 
mediately after the action the victor marched to Parchwitz; 
while D.aun detached Prince Lowenstein and General 
Beck with the reserve of his army, to join Prince Czerm- 
chew, who had crossed the Oder at Auras ; but he was so 
intimidated by the defeat at Lignitz, that he foithwith re- 
passed that river, and Prince I.oweiistein retired on the 
Jiiiier. By this bold and well conducted adventure, 
the Prussian monarch not only escaped the most imminent 
hazard of a total defeat from the joint effbits of two strong 
unites, but also prevented the dreaded junction of the 
Russian and Austrian forces. His business was now to 
open the communication with Breslau and his brother 
j Prince Eenry, whom he joined at Neumarcke. The 
3 fter Laudohn was obliged to relmquisli the siege 
of Breslau, had kept a watchful eje over the motions of the 
Russian aimy, which had advanced into the neighbourhood 
of that city; and without all doubt would have bombard- 
ed it from some commanding heights, had tliey not been 
prevented by Prince Ilenrv, who took possession of these 
posts, and fortified them wiili redoubts. The king having 
freed Breslau from the neighbouihood of his enemies, and 
being strengthened by the junction with lus brother, left a 
TOnsiderable detachment under the command of Geneial 
Boltze, to ])rotect the country against the Russian irregu- 
ffirs ; and advanced with his whole force to tlie relief of 
Schweidnitz, which was blocked up bv the Aiistiian foices 
under the command of the Mareschal Count Daun. In 
Ins march he fell upon a separate body under General 
I^ck, made two battalions of Croats prisoners, and dispers- 
ed several squadrons. This achievement had sucli an efiect 
upon the enemy, that they raised the blockade, and retreat- 
ed with some precipitation to the mountains of Landdiut. 

§ IX. M bile the king thus exerted himself, with a siurit 
altogether unexampled, m defending Silesia, General Hul- 
sen, who commanded his troops in Saxony, was exposed 
to the most imminent danger. Understanding that the 
army of the empire had formed a design to cut offhis com- 
mumcalion with Torgau, he quitted his camp at Meissen, 
and marched to Strehla. The enemy having divided their 
forces into two bodie*, one of them, on the twentietli dtiy 
ol August, attacked an advanced post of the Prussians*; 
while the other was disposed in sucli a manner as to over- 
awe Hulsen’s camp, and prevent him fiom taking any 
step for the relief of his battalions, who maintained their 
ground with difficulty against a superior number of the as- 
sail.ints. In this emergency the Prussian general ordered 
lus cavalry to make a circuit round a rising giound, and, 
if possible, charge the enemy m flank. Tliis order was 
executed with equal vigour and success. They fell upon 
the iniperial army with such impetuosity, as ^rove their 
battalions and horse upon eacli other in the utmost con- 
fusion. A considerable number of the enemy were slam, 
and forty-one officers, with twelve hundred men, made 
prisoners. By this advantage, which w’as obtained at a 
very small expense. General Hulsen opened for himself a 
way to Torgau, whither he instantly retieated, perceiving 
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iIkU tlio whole Miny of the mi])eririh 3 ls was aclvanciii" to 
lilt oft his conimmiication with the Elbe. This retreat 
tunnsheii the etieniv with a pietext foi claiming the victory. 

§ X. Alter all these heioic endeavours of the Prussian 
monarch and his officers, his affairs lemaincd in such a 
desiierate situation as secined to piesave approachin" 
luin: for thoufih in person he commanded a numerous 
and well-appomled aimy, he found it absolutely impossi- 
hle to i;uard against the difl'creiit detachments from the 
three sepal ate aimies of his adversaries. IJoilies of Aus- 
trian tioops scoured the coiinti v of Liisatia; the Ihissi.ins 
trarei.sed part ol Silesia, and made irruptions eicn into 
Jlrandenhurith : the impel i.il army domiiiicred in Savony ; 
the Swedish aim\, mcctiii;; with no opposition, advanced 
into tlio hr lit ot Pomerania; so that the kin" was not 
onh threatened on oven side, hut all correspondence 
hetween liiiii and his hereditary dominions was at this 
junctuic iiiteiceiitcd. 

§ XI. Ills ad\eisarics, having been hitherto baffled by 
his activity and lesolution in their designs upon Silesia, 
now meditated a scheme, the execution of which he could 
not but feel in the most sensible manner. The Russian 
aiiiiy belli" on its iclieat linm Sdcsia, Count Crcrnichew 
was scut with a stroii" dctachiuent into the Marche of 
Jlraiidenburpli , while a numerous body of Austrians 
undei Lacy and Bietano, penetrated into the same country 
fiom Saxony, with instinctions to join the Russians at the 
"ates of Berlin. The Prii'sian "Oiieral, Ilulsen, fiudiii" 
himself too weak to cope with the aimy of the emyiire in 
Misiiia, had f.dlen back to this capital, where ho was join- 
id by the troojis undei General Werner, lately returned 
from Pomerania ; but as their forces, after this junction, 
did not exceed sixteen thousand men, and the allies ad- 
\ancin" a"ainst them amounted to foity thousand, they 
would not pretend to oppose the enemy in the open field, 
nor to defend a city of such extent, and so imperfectly 
forlihed Such an attempt would have only e.xposed their 
hoops to rum, w itliout beiii" able to save the capital, which, ! 
Oil the contrary,would ha\e been the more sc'crely handled, 
111 cousciiiieiico of then opposition. They therefore rc- 
'oKed to ritiri., allei hum" repulsed the advanced cuard 
of the KusSians imdcr Tottlehen, which att.ackcd the 
",ites, and even liouib.iided the town, bctoic the great 
.irmies appe.ircd At their approach the Prusstati generals 
retreated, leaving tliiee weak battalions in the place, in 
hopes tluv might he the means of oblaiiiiii" some sort of 
terms for the citv They made no resistance, however; 
hut on the first summons proposed articles of capitulation, 
which being iclused, they surrendered themselves prison- 
ers of w.ai. In f.uoiir of the city the foreign immsters 
there residing interposed their mediation with such real 
•uid success, that tolei.ible conditions were obt.uncd. The 

II habitants were indulged with the free exercise of their 
idigion, and an immunilv from violence to their jiei sons 
■iiid cllects The enemy jiromiscd that the Itussi.m irre- 
gulars should not enter the town; and that the king’s 
p.ilace should not be violated. Tnesc aiticles being niti- 
iicd, tlie Austrian and Russian troops enteied the place, 
where thev lot, illy destroyed the magazines, ar-emds, and 
foiiiideiies, with .in immense quantity of military stores, 
.md a gre.it iiiimliei ol cannon and small aims: then they 
deni.mded the iiiimedi.ite pavmentof eight luindied thou- 
sand guilders: and .iftervvards ex.ictcd a contribution of 
one million nine hundied thousand Gcrm.iii crowns. 
.'\Ianv outnigcs were committed by the licentious soldiery, 

III spite of all the piccaiitions winch the officers could 
t il.i- to preserve the most exact discipline. The houses of 
the private inh.ihitants w Cl c tolei.ably protected; but the 
kings palaces were subjected to the most iigorous treat- 
ment In the royal jialacc of Charlottenburgh they 
jidlaged .md spoiled the rich furniture; they dcl.iccd and 
mutilated the v.duable pictures and antique statues col- 
lected by Cardinal de Polignac, and purchascii by the 
house of Bi'andenburgh The castle of Schonhauseii, be- 
longing to the queen, and that of Ficdericksfeldt, the 
jiropertv of the l\iaigrave Charles, were jiillaged of effects 
to a verv consult rable value. The jialace of Potsdam 
was clfeilu.dly protected bv Prince Esterhasi, who would 
not sufler one article of furniture or ornament to be touch- 
ed ; but desired leave to take one jiictuic of the king, and 


two of his German flutes, that he might preserve them as 
memorials of an illustrious jirince, whose character he 
admired The Austrian and Russian troops entered 
Berlin on the ninth day of October, and quitted it on the 
thirteenth, on hearing that the king was in full march to 
the relief of his capital. In their retreat, by different routes, 
from Brandenbuigh, they drove away all the cattle and 
horses they could find, ravaged the country, and committed 
brutal outrages on the inhabitants, which the pretence of 
retaliation could never excuse. The body of Russians which 
entered Berlin inarched from thence into Poland, by the way 
of F urstenwalde ; while the Austrians took the route o 
Saxony, from whence they had advanced into Brandenburgh. 
Meanwhile the town of NN’irtemberg. in that electorate, was 
reduced by the Duke de Deux Ponts, commander of the 
imperial army ; which, in conjunction with the Austrians, 
made themselves masters also of Torgau and Leipsic. 

§ XII. The King of Prussia, in his march through 
Liisatia, was still attended by Count Daun, at the head o 
his gi-aiid army , and both passed the Elbe about the latter 
end of October. The Prussian crossed the river at Cos- 
wick, where he was joined bv the tioops under Prince 
Eugene of Wirtembcrg and General Ilulsen, so that his 
army now amounted to eighty thousand fighting men, with 
whom he resolved to strike some stroke of importance. 
Indeed at this time his situation was truly critical. General 
Laudohn, with a considerable body of 'Austrians, remain 
cd 111 Silesia; the Russian army still threatened Breslau 
the capital of that country. The imperialists and Austri 
ans had taken possessioii'of all the gieat towns m Saxony 
and were masters of both sides of the Elbe. In the east 
cm part of Pomerania the Russians had invested Colber' 
by sea and land, seemingly determined to reduce the place 
that they might have a sea-port by which they could b 
suppliecl with provision, ammunition, neceskries, an 
reinforcements, without the trouble and inconvenience o 
a long and laborious march from the banks of the Vistula 
On the western side of Pomerania, the war, which hat 
hitlierto languished, was renewed by the Swedes with un 
common vivacity. They passed tlie river Pene withou 
opposition ; and obliging General Stutterheini to retreat 
advanced as far as Stransberg. That officer, however 
being reinforced, attacked a Swedish post at Passelvalik 
slew .about five hundred of the enemy, and took an eqiia 
number, with six jiieccs of cannon ; b’ut ho was not iiunier 
ous enough to keep the field against the whole army 
Thus the I’russian monarch saw himself obliged to aban 
don Silesia ; deprived of all the places he held in Saxony 
which had hren his best lesource; and in dangei of bein' 
driven into his heieditary country of Brandenburgh, wind 
was unable cither to maintain, or even to recruit, his aimy 
On this emergency he resolved to make one desperat 
cflbrt against the' grand Austrian army, under Coun 
Daun, who had passed the Elbe at Torgau, and adv.uicei 
to Lulcnbourg, from whence however he retreated to hi 
foimcr camp at Toigau ; and the king chose his situatio 
between this lastjilace and Schilda, at Lang-Reichenbacl 
where his hussars attacked a hody of horse under Geiieiv 
Breiilano, and made four hundred prisoners. The righ 
wing of the Austrians being at Groswich, and their left a 
Torgau, the Prussian king detei mined to attack them nex 
day, which was the third of November Ills design wa 
to maich thioiigh the wood of Torgau by three differeii 
routes, with thirty battalions and fifty squadrons of hi 
lefl wing : the first line was ordered to advance by the wa 
of Mackrene to Neiden ; the second, by Peckhiitte i 
Rlsnick ; and the third, consistiii" of cavalry, to penetrat 
by the wood of Wildeiihavn to \’ogelsang. On the nth 
hand. General Ziethen was directed to take the great Leq 
SIC road, with tliiity battalions and seventy squadrons 
the right : and, quitting it at the ponds of Torgau, t 
att.ick the villages of Suptitz. and Gioswich. The king 
line. 111 Its march, fell in with a corps of Austrians und 
General Reid, vvho retired into the wood of Torgau ; an 
anothci more considerable body, posted in the wood 
Wildcnhavn, likewise retreated to Groschutz, after havin 
filed some jiieces of artillery : but the dragoons of S 
Ignon, being enclosed between two columns ofPiuS'i.i 
inf.mtry, vveie either killed or taken. By two in the afte 
noon the kin'g had nctiated through the wood to t 
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of Aoufon, frotii \\ lienee another hotly of the enem\ 
relirrtl to Jordan, where a continnetl noise of cannon and 
.small arnis declared that General Ziethen was alreads en- 
ftaeed. J he Prussians immediately advanced at a f]uickcr 
ljaci‘, and passint; llie morasses near Noiden, inclined to 
the riftht in three lines, and soon came to .action. Dann 
liad chosen a leiy advantaftcons position: Ins ri^ht e\- 
mnded to Groswich, and his left to Zmne; while Ins iii- 
iaiitry occnpierl some eminences alon;,' the road of Leipsic 
.and Ins front was strengthened with no less tlian two hun- 
dred pieces of cannon. Ilis second line was disposed 
on .an cMent of ftroiuid, which terminated in hillocks to- 
wards the Klhe ; and against this the kin^j directed his 
attack, lie had already piven his troops to understand, 
that ins afiairs were in such a situation, they must either 
conrpiei or pciisli : .and they heean the battle with the most 
desperate iinpetnosity ; but they met with such a warm re- 
ception fiom the artillery, small arms, and in particular 
irom the Austrian carabineers, that their grenadiers were 
.sliaticred and repulsed, llie second charge, though in- 
orced with incredible vigour, was equally unsuccessful: 
dieii the king ordered his cav.alrv to advance, and they 
lei upon some regiments of infantry wath such fury .as 
obliged them to give way. ^lese, ho wever, were compelled 
to retire, in their turn, before about seventy battalions of 
the eneiny, who advanced towards Tor;:au, stretchinir with 
their ri»ht to the Elbe, and their left to Zmne. While the 
1 rince orilolstein rallied his cavalry, and returned to the 
cliar^e, tlie third line of Prussian infantry attacked the 
vineyard of Suptitz, and General Zictiicn, wufi the ncht 
^vmK, took the enemy in rear. Tins disposition threw the 
Austrians into disorder; which was "reatly auttmented by 
thedisaster of Count Daun,who was dangerously wounded 
m the thigh, and carried off the field of battlei But the 
I russians could not pursue their victory, because the ac- 
tion bad hasted until nine; and the night being unusu.allv 
dark, facilitated the retreat of the enemy, who crossed the 
Elbe on tbreo bridges of boats thrown over the river at 
lorgau. 1 he victor possessed the field of battle, with 
seven thousand prisoiicis, including two hundred officers, 
tuenty-ninc pair of colouis, one standard, and about forty 
pieces of cannon. Tlie carnage was very great on both 
sides : about three thous.and Prussians were killed, and 

attacks, two gene- 
ral officers, with fifteen hundred soldiers, were made pri- 

‘ ■<"'1-'. as usual, exposed his 

person in every part of the battle, and a musket-ball grazed 
upon bis breast. In tlie morning the King of Prussia 
entered Torgau ; then he secured Meissen, and took pos- 
session of Freyherg : so that, in consequence of this well- 
timed victory, his position was nearly the same as at tlie 
oponirif: of the campai^^n. 

§ XIII. The Austrians, however, iiotwitlislandim- (his 
^leck, maintained their ground in the neighbourhood of 
Dicsden; while the Prussians wore distributed in quar- 
ers of cantonment in and about Leipsic and Meissen As 
the Austrian general had, after the battle, rec.illed his de- 
taclinif-iits, Genera Laudohn abandoned Landsliut, wliicli 
again fell into the liands of the Prussians, and the impe- 
rial army was obliged to retire into Franconia. Tlie Swedes 
having penetrated a great way into Pomerania, returned 
again to tlieir winter-quarters at Stralsuud ; and the Rus- 
sian generals measured back their way to the Ahstnla : so 
that the coiilederates gamed little else in tlie course of this 
campaign but the contributions which they raised in Ber- 
lin, and the open country of Brandenburgli. Had .all the 
allies been heartily bent upon ciusbing the Prussian mon- 
arch, one would iinaguie the Russians .and Swedes might 
have joined their forces in Pomerania, and made good 
Wn tp Brandenburgh, where thev could 

haic been .supplied with magazines from the Baltic, and 
hccii at hand to commence their operations in the spring . 
hut, 111 a I probability, such an establishment in tlie em- 
liirc "•"''It' li.ive given u^mbrage to the Germanic body. 

' ■ ■ r 1 Poland heins assembled in the be- 
ginning of October the king entertained the most sam^ume 
i ope they won d take some resolution in bis f.ivour? but 
Jhe partisans of Prussia frustrated all bis endeavours : one 

the deputies protesting against holding a diet while 
liereweie foreign ' . . . . uiei «iiiie 
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troops in the kw— lom, the assembly 
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bride up in a luiiiultunus luannrr, eita l.i lore i'im l.ad 
clio-rii a mnri-clnl. The diet of Sucihii, !■ iuJi v..is eoi,- 
vokrd about tl.e ••amc iiruiod. ceciiied detciinMi 1 to iiro- 
cetd upon husintss. Tliri > Icctcd Count .\m 1 Fiivoii 
their ur.uid mare^chal, in opposition to Count lloiii. h\ a 
ra qorilj ; which was aii uiiluckv circumst nice for 
the Prussian iut"rest at .Slockhohn, iii.ismuch as the same 
niajority olistui.itely |iersist(d iii opiiuoii, ih.it the war 
* "a" k prosecuted m the spring with redoiihled vigour, 
and the army in Germany reinforced to tlic uuiiihcr of at 
least thirty thousand fighting men. This iiiif.noui.ihle cir- 
cumstance made but little impression upon the Pru-siau 
monarch, who Ii.id maintained Ins ground witb snrprisuie 
resolution aiirl success since the bfgiuuiug of this cam- 
paign ; .and now enjoyed, in prospect, the honefit of wiiitei 
which he is said to Imc termed his best au'.iliaij. 

§ XV. The animosity which niflamed the contending 
parties w.as not confined to the operations in war, but bride 
out, as usual, m printed declarations, which the belligerent 
powers diffused all over Europe. In the beginnmi' of the 
season the states of the circle of 'Westplialia'’ liad been re- 
quired, by the imiierial court, to fuinisb their contingent ol 
troops against the King ol Prussia, or to commute for tins 
contingent with a sum of money. In consequence of this de- 
mand, some of the Westphalian estates had sent deputies to 
confer with the assembly of the circle of Cologn ; and to 
these the king signified, by a declaration dated at Blunster 
that as tins demand of money, instead of troops, was no less 
extraordinary than contrary to the constitutions of the em- 
pire, should they comply with it, or even continue to assist 
his enemies, eitlier wath troops or moiiev, he would con- 
•sider them as having actually taken pait m the war against 
him and Ins allies, and treat them accoidingly on all occa- 
^pns. This intimation produced little efiect in liis favour. 
The Duke of Mecklonbourg adhered to the opposite cause • 
.and the Elector of Cologn co-operated with the Fiencli in 
their design against Hanover. By way of retaliation for 
this partiality, the Prussians ravage’d the country of Meck- 
lenboiirg, and the Hanoverians levied contributions m the 
territories of Cologn. Tlie paities thus aggrieved had re- 
course to complaints and lemonstr.ances. The duke’s envoy 
at lEatisbon communicated a rescript to the imperial minis- 
ters, representing that the Prussian troops under General 
Mernerand Colonel de Belling, had distressed Ins coun- 
ty in the autumn by grievous extortions; that afterwards 
Prince Eugene of Wirtemberg, m tlie service of Prussia 
liad demanded an exorbitant quantity of provisions, with 
some millions of money, and a great number of recruits : 
or, in lieu of these, tliat the duke’s forces should act under 
the Prussian banner. He therefore declared, that as the 
country of Mecklenbourg was impoverished, and almost 
depopulated, by their oppressions, the duke would find 
nmself obliged to take measures for the future security of 
bis subjects, if not immediately favoured with such assist- 
ance from the court of Vienna,‘as would put a stop to these 
violent proceedings. Tins declaration was by some con- 
sidered as the pielude to bis renouncing bis engagements 
with the bouse of Austria. As tlie imperial couit had 
tlireatened to put the Elector of Hanover under the Iian 
of the empire, in consequence of the hostilities which liis 
troops liad committed in the electorate of Cologn, Ins re- 
sident at Ratisbon delivered to the ministers who assisted 
at the diet a memorial, remonstrating that the emperor hath 
no power, singly, to subject any prince to the ban, or de- 
Clare Iiim a rebel ; and tliat, by arioEatini: such a power 
he exposed liis authority to the same contempt into which 
the Pope’s bulls of excommunication were so pistlv fiillen • 
\\ nil respect to the Elector of Cologn, be observed, that 
this prince was the first who commenced hostilities, bv 
allowing Iiis troops to co-operate with the French in their 
invasion of Hanover, and by celebrating with rcjoicirii'S 
the advantages which they had gained in that electorate* 
he therefore gave the estates of the empire to iiiidersUand’ 
that the best way of screening their subjects from hostile 
treatment would be a strict observance of neutrality in the 
present disputes of the empire. 

§ KVI. 'Hus was a strain much more effectual amouf'’ 
princes and powers who are generally actuated by interest- 
ed motives, than wais the repetition of complaints, equally 
pathetic and unavailing, uttered by the unfortunate King 
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of Poliind, l-^li'Ctorof Saxony. 'I'lio damage done to his cajii- 
tal hy the Ittsl allomiil oftlie I’russiaii monarch on dial city, 
ad'cctcd ihe old kim: in such a manner, tliat he puhhshed at 
^'ionna an aiipcal to all the jiowers of Europe, from the 
cruelty and unprecedeiiti'd oulrtiges which distinguished the 
conduit of his adversaries in Saxony. All Europe pitied 
the fate of this cMled prince, and synipathized with thedis- 
asteis of Ins country : hut, in the hreasts of his enemies, 
reasons of state and convenience overruled the .suggC'.tions 
of humanity t tind his friends had hitherto cxertctl them- 
selves in \am for the deliver.mce of his people. 

§ X\'II. From this detail of continental afiairs, our at- 
tention IS recalled to Great Britain, by an incident of a 
verv interesting iiiiture ; an account of which, however, wi; 
sliall postpone until we have recorded the succe.ss that, in 
the coulee of this jear, attended the British arms in the 
i'lasi indies. NVe have already observed, that Colonel 
(’note, after having defeated the Erencli general, L.illy, in 
tile Held, and reduced divers of the enemy’s settlement's on 
the coast of Coromandel, at length cooped them up within 
tlio walls of Bondielierrv, tlie principal seal of the French 
East India company, large, pufudon.s, well fortified, and 
secured with a nnnierous garrison, under the immediate 
command of their general. In the month of October Ad- 
inirtil Stevens ''ailed from Trinconiale with all his squadron, 
in order to it-, being refitted, except five sail of the line, 
wliieh he left under the coinniand of Captain Haldane, to 
block tip Pondicherry hy .sea, while I\lr. Coote carried on 
hi.s operations hy land. By this disposition, .and the vigi- 
lance of the British oflicers, the place was so hampered, as 
to be greatly ilistrcssed for want of provn-ions, even bcloa' 
the siege could lie undertaken in form : for the rainy si a- 
son rendered all regular approaches impnictieahle. "These 
rains being abated hy tie; tweniy-sixt'i d.ay of No- 
veinhcr. Colonel Coote’ directed tho'cngineer.s to pitch up- 
on nrojior places for erecting batteries that should cnfikulo 
or llaiiK the works of the garrison, witlnnit exposing their 
own men to any severe fin; from the enemy. Accordingly, 
four batteries wore coiisirucled in difieren’i places, so as to 
answer tIio.se purposes, and opened altogether on tlie eighth 
day of Dcccmher at midnight. Though mis<'d at a con- 
.siclemble distance, ihov were iilied xvith good efieci, and 
the besieged returned the fire with gre.il vivacity. Tlii.s 
imilnal cannonading continued until the t«.enty-iiinih day 
of llin month, when the engineers were employed in nnsmg 
another hatlery, near enougli to efi'cct a hreacli in the norih- 
xvest conntcr-guard and curtain. Thongli the approaches 
wore retarded some days hy a violent .storm, wliicli almost 
ruined the xvorks, the damage was soon repaired, a con- 
siderable post was taken from the eiieinv hv assault, and 
afterwards regained by llic Frencb grenadiers, tlirongli 
the timidilv of tlie sepoys by whom it was occupied. Bv 
the fiftecntfi day of .Tannary, a second battery being raised 
within point-blank, a broach was made in the curtain : the 
xvest face and flank of the nortli-wcsl bastion were* niiiictl, 
:uid the guns of the enemy entirely silenced, llio garrison 
and inlia'oitaiUs of i’ondiclicrrv xvero now reduced to an 
extremity of famine winch would admit of no hcdtalioii. 
General l.nlly sent a colonel, attended hy the chief of tiic 
.lesnils, and two civilians, to .Mr. Coote, with proposals of 
.surrendering the. garrison prisoners of war, and demand- 
ing a capitulation in behalf of the French East India 
company. On this last subject bo made no rc|)ly ; but 
next morning took possession of the town and citadel, 
where he found a gretit (piantily of artillery, ammunition, 
small arms, and military stores’; then he secured the gtir- 
rison, amounting to above two thousand Isnropeaus. 
Rally made a gallant defence ; and, had he been properly 
supplied xvith provision, the conquest of the place would 
not have been so easily achieved. He certainly flatter- 
ed himself xvith the lip|iGS of being suiiplind'; other- 
xvise an officer of his experience xvotild hax'c demanded a 
capitulation, before lie x\-as reduced to the necessity of ac- 
quiescing in any terms tlie besieger miglit have thought 
proper to impose. That he s|iarcd no pains to procure 

b “ j\ronsici»r UitymniHl — the KimlisU bqundroti is iwnioro. Sir — of the 
twelve sliips they bail in our loafi, seven are lost, crous and nil ; llic other 
lour dismasted^; anti no more than one frigate estaped — therefore Io<>e 
nut an instant in senditn; chelinj’oes iipnn rhelmjroes, laden with rice. *1 he 
Dutch have nothing to tear now. Ilesidts, ac cortliiie 1« ihr law nf nations, 
they lyc only restriclctl Iroin sendinjj ns piovisions hi ihcir own bottinns; 


.sui)]ilies, apiiears from an intcrcepte’d letler’' xvritlen hy 
this commander to I\Ionsieur Raymond, F'rencli resident 
at l’iil!ic;it. — Tlie billet is no bad sketch of tiic xx-riter’s 
diameter, xvliidi seems to liave a strong tincture of oddity 
and cMrax-ag-aiiee. 

§ X\'1II. By the reduction of Potidiclierry, tiie Frencli 
iniercst was aniiiliil.tted cm tin* coast of (joro’mandel, and 
tlierefo i; of tlie utmost iinporlanee to tlie British nation. 
It may he doubted, linxxever, whether Colonel Coote, xvith 
all ins snirit, vigd.ince, and military talent, could have 
succeeded in tins ciiterprise xvitiioiil the assistance of tlio 
squadron';, which eo-iiper.itcd xxitli iiim hy sea, and efi'ec- 
liially excluded all succour fVoiii the hcssieged. It must 
lie owned, for tlie honour of tin* service, that no incident 
internijiied the good nmler'-tanding xxliicli xxas maintained 
hi'txveen tlie land and .*."•) offici r<, xvho vied witii each 
other in oontrihnting their utmost efioits toxvards the suc- 
cess of the ( xpi-ditiiin. On tin.- txvenlx-fifili day of Decem- 
her, Rear-Adiiiiral .^texens arrivt-d xvi'ih four ships of tlie 
line, having ])arted xvith Re ir-Adniiml Coniisli and ids 
dixisionin stormy v.eather; but he jointd them at Pondi- 
cherry before tlie jilaee xx.as siirrf ndered. On tlie first day 
of .lamiary a violent tcinpi .t oblicet! Admir.d Stevens' I'o 
slip bis cables and put to s.-a, xxlure le; parted xvitli the 
rest of his sqiiailrnn; and xvlieii in ihrie daxs he returned 
to tlie road of Pondicherry, he had the mortilic.ation to find 
ili.'it his division had .siifler. d sf-ven'-ly from the storm. 
The ships of w.tr callrd the Duke of Aquilain and the 
.Siiiideilaml foiimiereti in the storm, and tluir erexx.s pe- 
risl'.ed. Tin: Nexxc-'islle, the (Jnreribi'rtnigli. and the. Pro- 
tector lirrsliip, were drivi n ashore, and destr.ixctl; but 
the men xvere .saveil, tngetlirr xvith the camion, .'tores, and 
provisions. Many other ships snstainefl considcr.iblg da- 
mage, xvliicli however xvere soon repaired. Adniirrd Slo- 
vens having intoreepied the litter from L'dly to Raxmond, 
(inserted abme,) immediately despatchtd’ letters’ to the 
Diiteh and Danish .setticineiils on this cotist, iniim'itirig 
tliat, iintwiihstanding tlie insinuations of (ieni-ml I.'tllx, 
lie had eleven sail olTheline, xvith Ixvo frigiiti', lueler h’is 
coinniand, all fit for service, in the road of Pondicherry, 
which was chvely invested ami blocktirled both by se.x 
and land : ho therefore declared, that, as in t'lai c.x<e it xxas 
contrary to the law of nations lor any iiemral jioxxcr to re- 
lieve or siicconr the besieged, he xvas det' rtnir.C'l to seize 
any x'c.'sel that should attem|)l to throw provision' into the 
place. 

§ XIX. M'hile the arms of Great Britain still pro-pered 
in every eflbrt tending to the real intx-re^l of the nation, an 
event liappened xvbich fora moment obscnied the splen- 
dour of her triumphs ; and could not but be vi;ry alarming 
to those German allies, xvlioin lier lihendily laid enabled 
to maintain an expensive and sanguinary xvar of liunioiir 
and ambition. On tlic txx-cnty-fifili day of October. George 
II. King of Great Britain, xx'iiliont any previous disorder, 
xx'as in tlie morning suddenly seized xxitli the agony of 
death, at the jialace at Keii.sihgton. lie had risen at his 
usual hour, drank hi.s chocolate, and inquired about the 
wind, ns iiiixiou.s for the arrival of the foreign mails ; then 
lie oiioiied a xvindoxv of liis niiartnicnt, and perceiving the 
xx'eallier xx'ns serene, declared liexvonld xvalk in the garden. 
In a few niimites after this declaration, xvliile he remained 
alone in his chamher, he fell doxvn upon the floor; the 
noise of his fall hroiiglil his attendants into the room, who 
lifteil him on the bed, where lie desired in a faint voice that 
the Princess Amelia might he called ; hut before she could 
roach the apartments he had expired. An attempt xvas 
made to bleed him, hut xvithoiit eflect; and indeed liis 
malady xvas far beyond the reach of art : for wlien the 
c.avity of the thorax or chest was opened, and inspected hy 
the s’erjeant surgeons, they found the right ventricle of the 
heart actually ruptured, and a great quantity of blood dis- 
charged tlirongli the aperture into the surrounding poric.ar- 
(lium; so that he must have died iiislantaneously, m con- 
sequence of the eflTusion. Tlie case, howex'er, xvas so ex- 
traordinary, that xve question xvlietlier there is such another 

:in»l wc nre no Innccr htochailpfl hv son. Tlic salvation of Ton'lii lu-rrW 
hath Itfcn onci* in your power alrraily ; if yon ncplcrt tln«i opportnniiy. rj 
will hcfiithuly your own fauU—donH torRut soine small chpliu"rH‘s aKo-/ 
ofltT {’rral rowanls — in lour days 1 cxppci seveulecn tlunibaml M.ilnaiia/ 

In short, risk all— attempt all— lorce all, nml smul us some rirc, should/ 
bt hut hall u jjarsu a^ w ** 010 .’* 
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afteralon^ reio^n'^of thirfv 

variety of imponant events' tpH'';!®'"'®’ by a 

tude of character and fortune “ vtcissi- 

lower than the middle size weU s^upT bis person rather 
remarkably prominent, a hi-h nos^and 
In Ins disposition he is said'tn h-,,?!’?"” b|‘r comple.\-ion. 
aneer, especially in his voutli vet cnp^ hasty, prone to 
mild, moderate, and humane'- in j “‘berudse 

Perate, regula^and so methodical 
econoray, that Ins attentira descended in ’ ofpru-ate 
sreat king (perhaps) had bettt overtook Ho® ''''^ I 
military pomn and mrodo . o a ° biewasfondof 
loved iJr as'^altd^^rTh ’smd?ed'’uT'''’ 
corresponded on this subject with onm o/T"®®’ 
officers whom Germany has nrod„La "^ 1 °^^''® 
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nnderstandins, and the splen^dour of ‘l,; of his 

not presume to ascertain orfttemni : !" '7'“^’ ®ball 
wish for opportunities to' e\naintp °,'‘'sp!av; we rather 
liberality; his "enerous rpJn^)i nnunficence and 

royal erjUurigeCent and mote^ Seninsand learning; his 

«io„ i, »t’onc.'"b “ tKI-r 

tut.ons^f law; o^encmached 

mterfered with the common 0 ]“^°" pnvate property; or 
circumstances that chiefly '^be 

were a predilection for Ins n->7 ^®'^ public character, 
tcn.ian'’to thfpohtm l' n\eml‘i® 
points and princinles to wWi. 1 , C«™?u>c body : 

invincible fortitude - and ifever the n®'^f 
Great Britain were ’sacnfi«rto t esp "f 

ought not so much to blame die n^ ®^® *^9''^''^cmtions, we 

dictatesof naS affectioTas we^sho®^^'d'° ‘''e 

sfl^TLX^TSfo'^^ 

lutions, as well m“the many revb- 

admmistration, as in the evtemei of economy and 

ne.vions ; rerolutions that e\iiospd''f? ®r^ 1 ®^ political con- 

machine of corruption cmtrivpd m '®®"^®'^' ^eut 

exposed the nation to ridicule a^d cStempt-TTh""" 
and commenced a necessary war nn*^oo* ® 
maintain an unnecessary war m fnf ^7°P®’ m order to 
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succeeded by an ifflionunious peace, which rrZVor 
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!?ap 7 7 bosom a prince whom he had formerlv'cnf 
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ati ojposition cfas^ec^‘T^lf,lr;^s.nf Cr.roi ’ 
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of .Kish ™r 

ma.Mms,and the falsehood of those assert ons ]wi’°V® 
Ssrthe'onc? had established, and endear cured To S 

lion 'whicl^ iiad l4^ ins'rr^n asihe'Toll^cfof na'^®®' 
mentary opposition, now enlireK vanished - nor ivaf^t 
found necessary to use sinister means Z seci.’rinf a m,no 

tio'n. Endand° for the f rf ,P'"’P°^®‘' ‘be administra- 

his ministry it saw the military 'mnius of Great 
Vive, and shine with redoubled TnZ • „ p, i 

sifr irs'r 

an^ af {L 1" ® T°'^’ ‘''®-y >nto>:>cated w.th victory • 
and as the king happened to die in the midst of it, ' ’ 
transports occasioned hr the final confie^ of rL a 
their pood humour garnished his character wuli 
gahty of encomiums: A thouZd P™'^'' 

paint the beauties and sublimity of hfs character Znn"f*" 
as well as prose. They evtnllpd Idm -i ® .7’ " PoctT 

ffiZ"® bsfmsm, hbove Augustus in Tuus 

cal eulotriums served only to throw- a I- ^7 ' bypirboli- 
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sities vied with eacli other in lamenting his death and 
each published a huge collection of elegies on the subject : 
nor did they fad to exalt Ins praise, with tlie warmest ex- 
pressions o'f affection and regret, in the compliments of 
condolence and congratulation which they presented to Ins 
successor. The same panegjiic and pathos appeared in 
all the addresses w ith which every other community in the 
kingdom approached the throne of our present sovereign ; 
insomuch that ive may venture to say, no prince was ever 
more popular at the time of his decease The English are 
naturally warm and impetuous ; and in generous natures, 
affection is as apt as any other passion to run not. The 
sudden death of the king was lamented as a national mis- 
fortune by many, who felt a truly filial affection for their 
country ; not that they implicitly subscribed to all the ex- 
aggerated praise which had been so liberally poured forth 
on his character ; but because the nation was deprived of 
him at a critical juncture, while involved in a dangerous 
and expensive war, of which he had been personally the 
chiefmover and support. Tliey knew the burden of royalty 
devolved upon a young prince, who, though heir-apparent 
to the crown, and already arrived at yeais of maturity, had 
never been admitted to any share of the administration, nor 
made acquainted with any schemes or secrets of slate. The 
real character of the new king was very little known to the 
generality of the nation. They dreaded an abrupt change 
of measures, which might have rendered useless all the ad- 
vantages obtained in tlie course of the war. As they were 
Ignorant of his connexions, they dreaded a revolution m 
the ministry, which might till the kingdom with clamour 
and confusion. But the greatest shock occasioned by his 
decease was undoubtedly among our allies and fellow-sub- 
’ects in Germany, who saw themselves suddenly deprived 
of tlieir sole prop and patron, at a time when they could 
not pretend of tliemselves to make head against the numer- 
ous enemies by whom they weie surrounded. But all 
these doubts arid apprehensions vanished like mists before 
the rising sun ; and the people of Great Britain enjoyed 
the inexpressible pleasure of seeing this loss repaired in 
such a manner, as must have amply fulfilled the most 
sanguine wish ofeveij fiieiid to his country. 

§'XXIII. The coin'meice of Great Britain continued to 
increase during the whole cour-e of this reign ; but the in- 
crease was not tlie eflect of extraordinary encouragement. 
On the contrary, the necessities of government, the grow- 
ing expenses of the nation, and the continual augmentation 
of the public debt, obliged tlie legislature to hamper trade 
xvith manifold and grievous impositions: its increase, there- 
fore, must liave been owing to the natural progress of 
industry and adventure extending themselves to that fur- 
thest line or limit beyond which they w ill not be able to 
adx'ance : wlienthe tide of traffic has flowed to its highest 
mark, it will then begin to recede m a gradual ebb, until : 
It IS shrunk within the narrow limits of its original chan- I 
iiel. War, which naturally impedes the traffic of other 
nations, had opened new sources to the merchants of 
Great Britain : the superiority of her naval power had 
crushed the navigation of France, her great rival in com- 
merce : so that she now supplied, on her own terms, all 
those foreign markets at which, in time of tieacc, she was 
undersold by that dangerous competitor, 'llius Iier trade 
was augmented to a surprising pitch ; and this great aug- 
mentation alone enabled her to maintain the war at such 
an enormous expense. As this advantage will cease when 
the French are at liberty to re-establish their commerce, 
and prosecute it without molestation, it would be for the 
interest of Great Britain to be at continual variance w’ith 
that restless neighbour, provided the contest could be 
limited to the operations of a sea-xxar, in xvhicli England 
would be always invincible and victorious. 

§ XXIV. The powers of the human mind were freely 
and fully exercised in this reign. Considerable progress 
xvas made in mathematics and astronomy by divers indi- 
viduals; among whom xve number Sanderson, Bradley, 
Maclaurin, Smith, and the two Simpsons. Natural philo- 
sophy became a general study ; and the nexv doctrine of 
electricity grew into fashion. Different methods were dis- 
covered for rendering sea-water potable and sweet ; and 
divers useful hints xvere communicated to the public by 
the learned Doctor Stephen Hales, who directed all liis 
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researches and experiments to the benefit of society. The 
study of alchjmy no longer prevailed: but tlie art of 
chemistry was peifectly understood, and asslduou^ly aji- 
phed to' the purposes' of sophistication. The cleigv of 
Great Britain were generally learned, pious,and exemplaiy. 
Sherlock, Hoadlcy, Seeker, and Conybeare, were pro- 
moted to the first dignities of the church. ' Waihurlon, 
xvho Iiad long signalized himself by the strength and 
boldness of his genius, his extensive capacity, and pro- 
found erudition, at leiigtli obtained the mitre. But these 
promotions were granted to reasons of state convenience, 
and personal interest, rather tiiaii as rewards of extraor- 
dinary merit. Many other ecclesiastics of worth and 
learning xvere totally overlooked. Nor W'as ecclesiastical 
merit confined to the established church. Many instances 
of extraordinary genius, unaffected piety, and universal 
moderation, appeared among the dissenting ministers of 
Great Britain and Ireland : among these we pa.rticularize 
the elegant, the primitive Foster : the learned, ingenious, 
and penetrating Leland. 

§ aXV. The progress of reason, and free cultnation of 
the human mind, 'had not, however, entirely banished 
tliose ridiculous sects and schisms of which the kingdom 
had been formerly so productive. Imposture and fanati- 
cism still hung upon the skirts of religion. Weak minds 
were seduced by the delusion of a superstition styled 
Methodism, raise'd upon the affectation of superior sanctity, 
and maintained by pretensions to divine illumination. 
Many thousands in the lower ranks of life were infected 
with 'this species of enthusiasm, by the unwearied endea- 
vours of a few obscure preachers, such as kVhitfield, and 
the two Wesleys, who propagated their doctrine to the 
most remote corners of tlie Bntish dominions, and found 
means to lay the whole kingdom under contribution. 
Fanaticism also formed a league with false philosophy. 
One Hutchinson, a visionary, intoxicated with the fumes 
of rabbinical learning, pretended to reduce all demonstra- 
tion from Hebrew roots, and to confine all liuman know- 
ledge to the five books of Moses. His disciples became 
numerous after his death. With the Methodists, tliej 
denied the merit of good works : and bitterly inveighed 
against Newton ns an ignorant pretender, who had pre- 
sumed to set up his own ridiculous chimeras in opposition 
to the sacred philosophy of the Pentateuch. But the 
most extraordinary sect which distinguished this reign was 
that of the Moravians or Hernhutters, imported from Ger- 
many by Count Zinzendorf, who might have been termed 
the Melchisedeck of his followers, inasmuch as lie asmm- 
ed among them the threefold character of prophet, priest, 
and king. They could not be so properly styledasect.as 
the disciples of an original, who had inx’eiited a new 
system of religion. Tlieir chief adoration was paid to tlio 
Second Person in the Trinity ; the First they treated with 
the most shocking neglect. Some of their tenets were 
blasphemous, some indecent, and others ridiculously ab- 
surd. Their discipline was a strange mixture of deiotion 
and impurity. Their exterior xi orsliip consisted of hymns, 
prayers, and sermons : the hymns extremely ludicrous, and 
I often indecent, alluding to the side-hole or wound which 
Christ received from a spear in his side while he remained 
upon the cross. Their sermons frequently contamed very 
gross incentives to the work of propagation. Their private 
exercises are said to have abouncied with such rites and 
mysteries as we cannot explain xvith any regard to deco- 
rum They professed a community of goods, and xxere 
governed as one family, in temporals as xxell as spirituals, 
by a council, or kmd'of presbytery, in xvhich the Count, 
as their ordinary, presided. In cases of doubt, or great 
consequence, these pretended to consult the Saviour, and 
to decide from immediate inspiration ; so that they boast- 
ed of being under the immediate direction of a theocracy, 
though in fact they xvere slaves to the niost dangerous kind 
of despotism : for as often as any individual of the com- 
munity pretended to think for himself, or differ in opinion 
from tlie ordinary and his band of associates, the oracle 
decreed that he should be instantly sent upon the mission 
xx’hich they liad fixed in Greenland, or to the colony they 
had established in Pennsylx-ania. As these religionists 
consisted chiefly of manufacturers xvho appeared veiy 
sober, orderlx', and '-istrioiis; and their chief declared 
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his intention of prosecuting works of public en.olument ; 
Iheyobtnined n settlement under a parliamentary sanction 
in England, tviiore tliej soon made a considerable number 
of proselytes, before tlieir principles svere fully discovered 
and explained. 

§ XXVI. Many ingenious treatises on metaphysics and 
morality appeared in the course of this reign, and a philo- 
sophical spirit of inquiry diffused itself to the fuitliest ex- 
tremities of the united kingdom. Though few discoveries 
of importance were made in medicine, yet that art was 
well understood in all its different branches, and many of 
its professors distinguished themselves in other provinces 
of literature. Besides the medical essajs of London and 
Edinburgh, the physician’s library was enriched with many 
useful modern productions ; with the w'orks of the clas- 
sical Freind, tlie elegant Mead, tlie accurate Iluxham, and 
the philosophical Pi ingle. The art of midwifery xvas elu- 
cidated by science, reduced to fixed principles, and almost 
wholly consigned into the hands of men-practitioners. The 
researches of anatomy were prosecuted to some curious 
discoveries, by the ingenuity and dexterity of a Flunter 
and a Monro. The numeious hospitals in London con- 
tributed to the improvement of surgery, which was brouglit 
to perfection under the auspices of a Cheselden and a 
Sharpe. The advantages of agricultuie, which had long 
flourished m England, extended themselves gradually to 
the most remote and barren provinces of the island. 

§ XXVII. The mechanic poweis were well understood, 
and judiciously applied to many useful machines of neces- 
sity and convenience. Tlie mechanical aits had attained 
to all that perfection which they weie capable of acquiring ; 
but the avarice and oppressions of contractors obliged the 
handicraftsman to exert his ingenuity, not in finishing his 
work well, but in affording it cheap ; in purchasing bad 
materials, and performing Ins task in a hurry ; in conceal- 
ing flaws, substituting show for solidity, and sacrificing 
reputation to the thirst of lucre. Thus, many of the Eng- 
lish manufactures, being found slight and unserviceable, 
grew into discredit abroad; thus the art of producing 
them more perfect may in time be totally lost at home. 
The cloths now made in England are inferior in texture 
and fabric to those which were manufactured in the be- 
ginning of the century ; and the same judgment may be 
pronounced upon almost every article of hardware. The 
rarors, knives, scissars, hatchets, swords, and other edge 
utensils, prep.ired for exportation, are generally ill tem- 
pered, half finished, flawed, or brittle ; and the muskets, 
which are sold for seven or eight shillings a-piece to the 
exporter, so carelessly and unconscientiously prepared, 
that they cannot be used without imminent danger of 
mutilation ; accordingly, one hardly meets with a negro 
man upon the coast of Guinea, in the neighbourhood of 
the British settlements, who has not been wounded or 
maimed in some member by the bursting of the English 
fire-arms. The advantage of this traffic, carried on at the 
expense of character and humanity, will naturally cease, 
whenever those Africans can be supplied more honestly by 
the traders of any other nation. 

§ XXVIII. Genius in writing spontaneously arose; 
and, though neglected by the great, flourished under the 
culture of a public which had pretensions to taste, and 
piqued itself on encouraging literary merit. Swift and 
Pope we have mentioned on another occasion. Young 
still survived, a venerable monument of poetical talents. 
Thomson, the poet of the seasons, displayed a luxuiiancy 
of genius in describing the beauties of nature. Akenside 
and Armstrong excelled in didactic poetry. Even the 
epopcea did not disdain an English dress ; but appeared to 
advantage in the Leonidas of Glover, and the Epigoniad 
of Wilkie. The public acknowledged a considerable share 
of dramatic merit in the tragedies of Young, Mallet, Home, 
and some other less distinguished authors. Very few re- 
gular comedies, during this period, were exhibited on the 
English theatre; which, however, produced many less 
laboured pieces; abounding with satire, wit, and hu- 
mour. The Careless Husband of Cibber, and Suspicious 
Husband of Hoadley, are the only comedies of this age 
that bid fair for reaching posterity. The exhibitions of the 
stage were improved to the most exquisite entertainment by 
the talents and management of aisdc who greatly sur- 


passed all his predecessors of this and prih.ips over\ other 
nation, in his genius for acting; in the sweetness and 
variety of his tones, the iiresistible magic of his eje, the 
fire and vivacity of his action, the elegance of attitude, and 
the whole pathos of expiession. Quin excelled in dignity 
and declamation, as xvell as in exhibiting some character's 
of humour, equally exquisite and peculiar. Mrs. Cibber 
breathed the whole soul of female tendeinoss and passion; 
and Mrs. Pritchard displayed all the dignity of distress. 
That Great Britain was not barren of poets at this period, 
appears from the detached performances of Johnson, Ma- 
son, Gray, the two Whiteheads, and the two Wartons ; 
besides a gieat number of othei hards, vvho had sported in 
lyric poetry, and acquired the ajiplaiise of their fellow-citi- 
zens. Candidates for literary fame appeared even in the 
higher sphere of life embellished by the nervous style, 
superior sense, and extensive erudition of a Corke; by the 
delicate t.iste, the polished muse, and tender feelings of a 
Lyttelton. King shone unrivalled in Roman eloquence. 
Even the female sex distinguished themselves by their 
taste and ingenuity. Miss Carter rivalled the celebrated 
Dacier in learning and critical knowledge ; Mrs. Lennox 
signalized herself by many successful eflbrts of genius, 
both in poetry and prose; and Miss Reid excelled the cele- 
brated Rosalba in portrait-painting, both in miniature and 
at large, in oil as well as in crayons. The genius of Cer- 
vantes was transfused into the novels of Fielding, who 
painted the characters, and ridiculed the follies of life, with 
equal strength, humour, and propriety. The field of lustoiy 
and biography was cultivated by many writers of ability ; 
among whom we distinguish the copious Guthrie, the cir- 
cumstantial Ral|)h, tlie laborious Carlo, the learned and 
elegant Robertson, and above all, tbc ingenious, penetrat- 
ing, and comprehensive Hume, whom we rank among the 
first wnteis of the age, both as an historian and philosopher 
Nor let us forget tlie merit conspicuous in the works of 
Campbell, remarkable for candour, intelligence, and pre- 
cision. Johnson, inferior to none m philosophy, philologt,,. ' 
poetry, and classical learning, stands foremost as an essay 
ist, justly admired for the dignity, strength, and variety of 
his style, as well as for the agreeable manner in which he 
investigates the human heart, tracing every interesting 
emotion, and opening all the sources of morality. The 
laudable aim of enlisting the passions on the side of virtue 
was successfully pursued by Richardson in his Pamela, 
Clarissa, and Grandison; a species of writing equally new 
and extraordinary, where, mingled with much supeifluity, 
we find a sublime system of ethics, an amazing knowledge 
and command of human nature. Many of the Greek and 
Roman classics made their appearance in English transla- 
tions, which were favourably received as woiks of meiit ; 
among these we place, after Pope’s Homer, Virgil by Pitt 
and Warton, Horace by Francis, Polybius by Flampton, 
and Sophocles by Franklin. The war introduced a variety 
of military treatises, chiefly translated from the French 
language; and a free country, like Great Britain, will 
always abound with political tracts and lucubrations 
Every literary production of merit, calculated for amuse- 
ment or instruction, that appeared in any country or lan- 
guage of Christendom, was immediately imported, and 
naturalized among the English people. Never was the 
pursuit after knomedge so universal, or literary merit more 
regarded, than at this juncture, by the body of the British 
nation; but it was honoured by no attention from the 
throne, and little indulgence did it reap from the liberality 
of particular patrons. The reign of Queen Anne was pro- 
(iitioiis to the fortunes of Swift and Pope, who lived m all 
the happy pride of independence. Young, sequestered 
from courts and preferment, possessed a moderate benefice 
in the country, and employed his tune in a conscientious 
discharge of his ecclesiastical functions. Thomson, with 
the most benevolent heait that ever warmed the human 
breast, maintained a perpetual war with the difficulties of 
a narrow fortune. lie enjoyed a place in chancery by the 
bounty of Lord Talbot, of which he was divested by the 
succeeding chancellor. He afterwards enjoyed a small 
pension from Frederick Prince of Wales, which was with- 
drawn in the sequel. About two years befoie his death, 
he obtained, by the interest of his friend Lord Lyttelton, 
a comfortable place ; but he did not live to taste the bless- 
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mgs of easy circumstances, and died in debt.' None of 
tlie rest whom \\c liave named enjoyed any share of the 
royal bounty, except W. Wlntcliead, who succeeded to 
the place of laureat at the deatli of Cibber; and some of 
them, whose moiit was the most universally acknowledged, 
lemained exposed to all the storms of indigence, and all 
the stings of mortification While the queen lived, some 
countenance was giien to le.irning. She conversed with 
Newton, and coiiespnndcd with Leibnitz. She look pains 
to acquire poiiulaiity; the royal family on certain days 
dined in public, lor the satisf.ictioii of the people: tlie 
court was animated with a freedom of spirit and vivacity, 
which lendered it at once hrilliant and agreeable. At her 
death that spirit began to languish, and a total stagnation 
of gaiety and good humour ensued. It was succeeded by 
a sullen calm, an ungracious reserve, and a still rotation 
of insipid foims.>i 

§ XXIX. England was not defective iii other arts that 
emhellisli and amuse. Music became a fashionable study, 
and Its professors were generally caressed by the public. 
An Italian opera was maintained at a great expense, and 
well supplied with foreign pei formers. Priv.atc concerts 
were instituted in every corner of the metropolis. The 
compositions of Handel' wore universally admired, and he 
liimself lived in affluence. It must be owned at the same 
time that Gcmmiani was neglected, tliough bis genius 
commanded esteem and veneration Among the few na- 
tives of England who distinguished themselves by their 
talents in this art. Green, Howard, Arne, and Boyce, were 
tlie most remarkable. 

§ XXX. The British soil, which had hitherto been baiTOii 
111 the ai tide of painting, now produced some artists of ex- 
traoidinary merit. Hogarth excelled all the world in exhibit- 
ing the scenes of ordinary lile ; iii humour, character, and 


expression. Hayman became eminent for historical designs 
and conversation pieces. Reynolds and Ramsay distin- 
guished themselves by their superior merits m poi traits: a 
branch that was successfully cultivated by many other Eng- 
lish painters. Wootton was famous for representing live ani- 
mals in general ; Seymour for race horses ; Lambert, and the 
Smith’s, for landscapes; and Scot for sea pieces. Several 
spirited attempts were made on historical subjects, but little 
progress was made in the sublime partsof painting. E=sa\s 
of this kind were discouraged by a false taste, founded 
upon a reprobation of British genius. Tlie art of engraving 
w.is brought to perfection by Strange, and laudibly prac- 
tised by Grignion, Baron, Ravenet, and several other 
masters; great improvements vvere made in mezzotinto, 
miniature, and enamel. Many fair monuments of sculpture 
or statuary were raised by Rysbrach, Roubilliac, and IVil- 
ton. Architecture, which had been cherished by the ele- 
gant taste of Burlington, soon became a favourite study ; 
and many magnificent edifices were reared in different parts 
of the kingdom. Ornaments were carved in wood, and 
moulded in stucco, with all the delicacy of execution ; but 
a passion for novelty had introduced into gardening, build- 
ing, and furniture an absurd Chinese taste, equally void 
of beauU’ and convenience. Improvements in the liberal 
and useful arts, will doubtless be the consequence of that 
encouragement given to merit by the society instituted for 
these purposes, whicli we have described on another occa- 
sion. As for the royal society, it seems to have degenerated 
in its researches, and to have liad very little share, for half 
a century at least, in extending the influence of true 
philosophy. 

Wo shall conclude this reign with a detail of the forces 
and fleets of Great Britain, from whence the reader will 
conceive a just idea of her opulence and power. 
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BRIEF STATEMENT 


OF THE 


ARMIES AND FLEETS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


ABOUT THE MIDDLE OF THE YEAR 1760. 


LAND FORCES. 

Li Great Britain, zmdcr Lord Vi.scount Liconier, 
Commander-in-chief. 

2 Troops of Horse-Guards. 

2 do. Horse-Grenadiers. 

5 Regiments of Dr goons. 

3 do. Foot-Guards. 

23 do. Foot. 

In Ireland, under Lieut.-Gen. Earl of Rothes, Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

2 Regiments of Horse. 

8 do. Dragoons. 

17 do. Foot. 

In Jersey, under Colonel Boscawen. 

1 Regiment of Foot. 

At Gibra ltav., under Lieut.-Gen. Earl of Home, Governor. 

6 Regiments of Foot. 

In Germany, under Lieut.-Gen. Marquis of Granby, 
Commander-in-chief 

1 Regiment of Horse-Guards. 


2 

do. 

Horse. 

3 

do. 

Dragoon-Guards. 

6 

do. 

Dragoons. 

16 

do. 

Foot. 


In garrison at Emdden. 

2 Regiments of Highlanders. 

In North Amirica, under Major-General Amherst, 
Commandcr-in-ch ief. 

21 Regiments of Foot. 

In the West Indies. 

5g Regiments of Foot. 

In Africa. 

2 Regiments of Foot. 

In the East Indies. 

4 Battalions of Foot. 

Total : 31 Regiments of Horse and Dragoons. 

97 do. F 


Besides these. Great Britain maintained Hanoverian, 
Hessian, and otlier German auxilianes, to the amount of 
60,000. 


NAVY. 


At or near home, under Sir Edward Hawke, Admiral 
Boscawen, &c. 




Guns. 



Guns. 

3 Ships of . . 

. 100 

5 Ships of . . 

. 70 

6 

do. . . 

. 90 

1 

(Jo. . . 

. 66 

1 

do. . . 

. 84 

8 

do. . . 

. 64 

3 

do. . . 

. 80 

12 

do. . . 

. 60 

13 

do. . . 

. 74 

10 

do. . . 

. 50 


In the East Indies, under Vice-Admiral Pococke. 


2 Ships of . 

... 74 

7 Ships of 

... 60 

1 do. 

... 68 

1 do. 

... 58 

1 do. 

... 66 

3 do. 

... 50 

2 do. 

... 64 



In the West Indies, under Rear-Admiral Holmes. 

1 Ship of . 

... 90 

1 Ship of 

... 66 

2 do. 

... 80 

6 do. 

. . . . 64 

1 do. 

... 74 

4 do. 

... CO 

2 do. 

... 70 

2 do. 

... 50. 

1 do. 

... 68 



In North America, imi/er Commodoie 

Lord Colville. 

1 Ship of . 

... 74 

2 Ships of 

. . . . 64 

3 do. 

... 70 

3 do. 

. . . . 60 

1 do. . 

... 66 

2 do. 

. . . . 50 

In the Mediterranean, under Vice-Admiral Saunders. 

2 Ships of . 

... 90 

3 Ships of 

. . . . 60 

1 do. 

... 74 

3 do. 

. . . . 50 

1 do. 

... 64 



At or near Home 


62 Ships 

In the East Indies 



17 


West Indies 

20 


North America 

12 


the Mediterranean .... 

10 


Total 121 



1354 


HISTORY OF 


List of JMcit of If 'nr, I'laicli and English, taken, sank, or 
casually lost ; Jioni the year 1755 to the year 1700. 


ENGLAND. 


[A. D. 1700.- 

-Book III. 

1 Ship of . . 

G uns. 

. . 34 

3 do. 

Guns 
. . 24 

1 do. . . 

. . 32 

1 do. . , 

. . 20 

2 do. . . 

. . 28 




FiirNcri ships taken. 




Guns. 



Guns. 

2 

Ships of . . . 

. 84 

2 

SIlips of . 

... 32 

2 

do. . . . 

. 74 

2 

do. 

... 28 

2 

do. . . . 

. 00 

2 

do. 

... 20 

7 

do. ... 

. 04 

2 

do. 

... 24 

1 

do. . . . 

. 50 

3 

do. 

... 22 

1 

do. ... 

. 48 

2 

do. 

... 20 

1 

do. ... 

. 44 

3 

do. 

... 10 

2 

do. . . . 

. 40 

2 

do. 

... 12 

1 

do. . . . 

. 38 

1 

do. 

... 10 

4 

do. ... 

. 30 

1 

do. 

... 8 

1700 


Ditto destroyed. 


78G 

Destiojed 17.30 
Taken 1700 

Tot.il •t222 

English ships taken. 

1 SItip of .... 00 I 2 Ships of . ... 12 
1 do. .... 50 I 1 do 10 

M4 


Ditto destroyed. 

1 Ship of ... . 24 I 1 Ship of ... . 8 

2 do 20 I 

72 


3 

SIlips of . . 

. . 84 

1 

Ship of . . 

. 24 

9 

do. . . 

. . 74 

1 

do. . , 

. 22 

3 

do. . . 

. . 64 

1 

do. . . 

. 20 

1 

do. . . 

. . 50 

1 

do, . . 

. 18 

2 

do. . , 

. . 50 

2 

do. . . 

. 10 

8 

do. . . 

. . 30 

0 

do. . . 

8 

3 

do. . . 

. . 32 









1730 



Ditto casually 

lost. 


1 

Ship of . . 

. . 74 

1 

do. . . , 

. 50 

1 

do. . , 

. . 70 

2 

do, , . . 

. 50 

3 

do. . . 

. . 04 

1 

do. . . , 

. 44 


Ditto casually lost. 


1 

Silip of ... . 

00 

1 

Sliip of . . 

. . 50 

1 

do 

80 

1 

do. , . 

. . 28 

2 

do 

74 

1 

do. . . 

. . 24 

2 

do 

04 

1 

do. . . 

. . 20 

1 

do 

00 

2 

do. . . 

. . 8 


044 

Destroyed 72 
Taken 144 

Total 860 
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ABBEY Lands, the immediate inconveniences 
resulting from their alienation into iay-handa 
at the Itefoimation, 361. 

Abbeys, their rich revenues. 333. The hospitality 
exercised b> them, See Monnttcrtes, 
Abbot, Archbishop, is suspended, and tonfined, 
lor refusing to license Sibthorp’s sermon on 
general loans, 5V. Is eniplov ed by the Lords, 
to moderate the pretensions ot the Commons, 
in the petition of ngh*. 53“ 

Abbots, are excluded from Iheir scats in the 
House of Lords, 338 See lUfniastcrtcs 
Abercani, Hamilton, I'arl ot, accompanies Kine 
lames to Irel.ii)ti, 831. 

Abercrombie, CTcneral, appointed to succeed 
general Shirle3’, Situation of affairs in 

Jsorth America on his arrival at Albany, HOy. 
He succeeds to the chief command in America. 
123". 

Aberdeen, Gordon, Hail of, attends the Duke of 
Cumberland at Aberdeen, 10^3. 

Abborrert ,in(l petitioners, an aiconntof the ori- 
gin of those parly disliuctions. fdO. The for- 
mer persecuted, and the latter countenanced, 
03 the House ot ( nmmons, tb. 741. 

Abiiiadon, Uertie, Earl of, cre.itcd a priv3* coun- 
sellor. yiy. Opposes the septennial act. 1006. 
Presents a petition from the University of Ox- 
fold, as to quartering soldiers. 1C07. ills 
motion concerning the bcottish election of the 
sixteen peers, 1051. 

Abjuration of James II. proposed, 841. The 
bill of, passed, 916. 

Aeadia, is 3 leldcd to the French by the treaty of 
Breda. 6u3. ^ 

Aeca, daughtei of /Ella King of Deira, is mar- 
ried to Lthelfreil King of Bemicia, 7. 

Acre, a city in Palestine, besieged by the Chris- 
Uans, 09 , Ial<enb3 the assistance of Uichard 
I. of Lngland, and Philip of Fiance, tb. Ihe 
garrison butchered, 101, 

Act for the security of the kingdom, in case of 
the queens iltcease, refused the royal assent 
in Scotland, 929. Passed, 937. 

Acton, Richard, his examination as to the East 
India company’s charter, 875. 

Addison, Mr., appointed secretary of stale, 1008 
Ade/a, daughter of King William the Conqueror, 
liei is«uc, showing the foundation ot King 
Stephen’s pretensions, 70. 

Adetfrid. King of Rernicw, establishes the king- 
dom of Northumberland, 7. 10. Great slaugh- 
ter or BiUish monks by, 10. nestro3's the 
vast monastery of Bangor, lA. Defeated and 
Killed by Rctfvvald, King of the East Angles, 

ib. 

Adionrnment of parliament, distinction between 
that by the king, and the House of Commons 
by themselves, 542, note. 

Admiral, I^rd High, an account of those who 
filled that post during (he reign of lames 1., 
525. 'J hose in the reign of Charles I. 035. 
Admiralty, courts of, for the trial of offences 
committed at sea, to be held twice a 3’ear, 12O7. 
Adolphus, Frederick, succeeds to the crown of 
Sweden, 1125. Conspiracy discoveied fomake 
him afisolutc, 1174. He threatens to abdicate, 
tb His forces invade Prussian Pomerania, 
1214. 1217. Ills general’s declaration, 1217. 
.Some ot Ins territories seized by the Prussians, 
lb His answer to the I^andcrave of Ilesse- 
Cassel, th. Advantages gained by liis troops in 
Pomerania, J3J6. 'Iheir further oper’ations 
tliere, th. 

Adrian, i’mperor, builds his famous rampart 
between Britain and Caledonia, 3. Completed 
by Sevenis, tb, 

III,, an English Pope, his motives for 

making a grant of Ireland to Ileniy II. of 
l.ngland, 86. 

— VJ., Pope, his conduct towards the re- 

formers, 301. Dies, 303. 

'\didicry, the legal composition for, among our 
baxon ancestors, 791. 

diocates, the faculty of, repiimanded for fa- 
vouring the Duke of Hamilton’s protest and 
sddress, 921. Receive a medal of the J*-' 
lier Ue St. George, 979. 


MUa, a Saxon, defeats the Britons, and settles 
in Sussex, 6 See Sussex, 

, anotliei Saxon of that name, 13 made King 

of Deira, 6, 7. 

jLttns, why unable to listen to the embassy of 
the Britons for assistance, 4. 

Ajuean and Indian company established m 
25rotfand,876. Addresseil against by the Eng- 
Jfsh parliament, 881 Abandoned l>3' King 
llliani, 807* Make a settlement at Onrieii, 
000 Compelled to quit it, 901. Cause a 
national ferment, 903 ihe motive ascribed 
for King Wtlliani’s opposition to that settle- 
ment, 0-14. 

- trade, mensures taken with regard to, 
1109. 1115. 1117. 1227, 1228. 

Ajfry, Count d*, his memorial to the Dutch, 
concerning the English cruiseis, Ostentl, and 
Nieupoft, 1235 Ills countei memorial to that 
of i ngland.l3(t9. 

Affttatars, or representatives of the army, in the 
miliirtry parliament, chosen, 620. Send Cor- 
net J03 ce to seize the King from Holdenb3'. *b. 
Iheir meetings forbid by Ciomwell, 625. 
Disorders committed by them, 038. Are sup- 
pressed by (lie generals, tb. 

Agnes .SVe/, mistiess of Charles VII., assists the 
queen in recovering him from his dejection on 
the siege of Orleans. 226. 

Agneola, Julius, finally subdues the Britons, as 
far as Caledonia, 3 How he secures tlieir 
subjection, th. Hts civil institutions, tb 

Agriculture, evidence of the bail state ot, in tlie 
time of Hcnr>* VIll., 353. State of, during 
the reign o» ’ames I , 818. 

Aguillon, Duke of, marches against General 
Bligh, 1233. Ills politeness to the English 
officers, 1234 Assembles a body of forces 
for (he invasion of Biitain, 1280. 

Aitlabte, Mr , resigns his office of chancellor of 
the exchequer. lOCO Expelled the House of 
Commons, ana sent to the lower on account 
of the South Sea scheme, tb, 

Atx, tlie Isle of, taken, 1192. 

Atx la Chapelle, treaty of, in result of the triple 
alliance, 696 Reflections on the peace of, 
1106, 1107. Rejoicings for, 1112. 

Alaseo, lohn, a Polish nobleman, being expelled, 
turns protestant preacher, and takes refuge with 
his congregation in England, 368 Is protected 
hy the council, lA. Is forced to leave England 
at the accession of Queen Mary, 375. 

Albano, the Pope’s Iwate, excommunicates 
Prince Richard, son of Henry II., for rebel- 
ling against his father, 94. 

Albany, Duke ot, brother to Robert III., King 
of Scotland, assumes the administration, 212. 
Enjoys the regal power b3' the death of Ins 
brother and (he captivity of his nephew, rA, 
Sends foices to the Dauphin of France, who 
defeat and kill the Duke of Clarence, 220. 
Dies, 223. CharaUcr of Ins son Murdac, tb. 

, Duke of, IS invited over by the influence 

of the Lord Hume, to accept the regency of 
Scotland, 294. The state of the kingdom as it 
appeared to him at his arrival, tb. Is pre- 
judiced against Hume by the enemies of that 
nobleman, tb. The voung king carried off by ; 
hismotlier, <A Lora ITumc makes war against I 
him, and is put to death by him, 295. Goes ' 
ov er to France, lA Returns to Scotland, 302. 
Concludes a truce with the English, and re- 
turns to France, th. Comes back, but his ope- , 
rations against England disconcerted, 303. ' 
Leaves Scotland (inally, th. \ 

Albany, in "New York, desenbed, 1144. j 

Albemarle, i-«trl of, foments a lebcllmn of the j 
barons against Henry HI., 120. Loses Rock- 
ingliam castle, but gams Fothenngay and 
otiiers, tb. Is excommunicated by Pandolf 
the legate. tA, Submits, and is pardoned, tb. 

- ' General Monk, created Duke of, 678. 
Procures (he condemnation of Argyle, 681. 
Engages (he Dutch mlmiials for four da3s, 
690. ilis death an<l cliaiactcr, 703. note, 

, Kcppel, Earl ol, eclipses Portland in 

King William’s favour, 895. 897. Defeated at ; 
''*''nain, I 


Albemarle, Tveppel, Earl of, our ambassador to 
France, reclaims some English traders taken 
by the French iti America. 1136. He is 
tufled with at Pans, 1137. 1146. llis death, 
3148. 

Alberont, Cardinal, his letter concerning Sir 
George Byng’s attacking the Spanish fleet, 
1013. 

Albert and Theodm appointed legates to inquire 
into the murder of Thomas a Becket, 88. 
Iheir accommodation witli Henry II. on the 
account of it. tb. Absolve him, tb 

Albtgcnses, wlio they were, 110. A crusade 
against them published by Pope Innocent 1 11., 
ift. Exterminated, th 

Albtncy, William de, defends the castle of Uo- 
chesier for the barons against King John, 116. 
Is obliged to siiriender, tb. 

Alctde, I rench man of war, taken, 1150 

Alcutn, a clergyman, sent by OlTa, King of 
Mercia, to the Emperor Charlemagne, and be- 
comes his preceptor in the sciences, 12. 

Alderman and Earl, s>nonymous terms in the 
bdxon laws and annals, 787,7icJtc. 

Aldred, Archbishop of ork, crowns King Ha- 
rold, 40. Crowns William the Conqueror, 45. 
Dies of grief, 49. 

Ale, Its price in the reign of Ilemy III , 135, 

Alen^on, besieged by John Kmc of Englantl. I07. 
The siege raised by the address of PJiilip of 
France, th. 

■ — , Duke of, created Duke of Anjou, 443, 

Alexander II. Pope, lus motives for (leclarmg in 
favour of the Norman invasion, 41, 49 Sends 
Erinentroy legate to Willum the Conqueror, 
49. 

———III., Pope, driven from Rome, by (he 
Antipope Victor IV., 77. Abject honours paid 
to, by the Kings of France and England, >A. 
Annuls the constitutions of Clarendon, 80. 
Deceives (he intentions of Henry 11. m (he 
grant of a legantme commission, tb. His ho* 
Dourabic reception ot Archbishop Becket, and 
cool behaviour (0 Henry’s embassy, 82. At* 
tempts by ins nuncios to reconcile them, 83. 
Appeased by Henry’s submissions on the occa- 
sion of Bcckct’s murdei , 85. Canonizes Becket, 
86. Issues bulls at Henrj’s desiie against his 
SODS, 89. 

— IV„ Pope, publishes a crusade against 

Sicily, 124. His levies on the Englisli clergy 
to carry iron, lA. T hreatens the kingdom witli 
an interdict for non paymentof hisdcmands, lA. 

. VI,, Pore, sends a nuncio to engage 

Henry Vll. of England in a crusade against 
the Turks, 280. 

Ill, King of Scotland, espouses (he 

sister of Edward I. of England, J39. Ilis 
death. lA. 

Alexts Comnenus, Emperor of Greece, lus policy 
to get i;d ot the crusaders, 61. 

Alford, encounter there, between Monlrose and 
Baillie, 612. 

Alfred, accompanies his father Etlielwolf in lus 

g dgrimage to Home, 16. Assists his brother 
mg Ethelred against the Danes, 17. Succeeds 
him to the crown, lA. Is anointed at Rome by 
Pope Leo 1 II., tb. Progress ot his education, 
rA.iS. Is worsted by the Danes, 18. Fightssevc- 
ral battles with them, th. i orced torelinquish 
his dominions in the disguise of a peasant, th. 
Anecdote of him during tins concealment, lA, 
Collects some retainers in a secret retreat, lA. 
Sallies and routs the Danes, tb. Enters their 
campdisguised like a harper, 19. Defeatsthem 
again and admits them to settle, tb. llis civ il 
institutions, th. 21. Forms a naval force, 19. 
Routs Hastings the Dane, 20. Routs Sigcfert 
the Northumbrian pirate, lA His character, 
lb. State of the nation at the defeat of the 
Danes, 21. Divides England into districts for 
the easy execution of justice, lA. The modes 
of justice established by liim, tb. Appoints 
juries forjudicial decisions, tb. His regard for 
the liberties of his people, 22. Ihscare tor the 
advancement of learning, lA. His economy of 
his time, tb. How lie inculcated morality, lA. 
His literary perlormances, tb. Ills attention 



INDEX. 


t'l ^lie promotion of arts, rnannractnres, and 
<1 nimtrte.iA Ilissredtreputation abroad. lA. 
IMS children, ib 

jUfrcd, a Saxon nobleman, accused of conspii inj 
ayamstKing Athclstan, his extraordinarv tale 

Alfnc, Duke of Mercia, his infamous character 
history, 29. 1 reaclierously saves the Dan- 
ish fleet, 30. Another instance of his pertidj , 

Ahertncr take and plunder an Knclish packet 
boat, 1114. 

Abaters is compelled lo peace by Admiral Blake 

05 *. 

Alice Pierce hecnmes the favourite of Edward 
III. but is removed horn court, 192. 

Alienation act passed ayamsithe Scotch, 912. 
Allen, Inliri, his tbal aril r, 200 Is made uidffc 
of Canlinal U olspi ’s leaantine court, rA. Js 
prnsecuteil and ronvitledof iniquity, 297 
Alliance, li iple. tormed against Lewis .X , 696. 
Alliul aimj asseinhies under the Duke of Lum- 
berland, ICOG. Skirmislics with the 1 rench, r A 
Passes the Weser, lA B orsted at Ilastenbeck 
by the I'rench, ICnj. Belieals lo Ilova, lA. 
And thence to Stade, 120H. DispcrseiPtiy the 
conventionofCloder-Scven, lA. lie assembled 
uoder Prince Ferdinand, 1220. Obtains some 
advantages over the Trcncli, whom it obliges 
to ev acuate part of the Jlanovenan dominions, 
*3. But IS checked at Pell, lA. Skirnushes 
}vitli the Irench, 1245. Haiasscslhe Fiench in 
Hieir retreat, lA. Passesthe Bhine, and obtains 
divers advantages over them, 1246 Gains the 
battle ofCreveft, tb. Defeated at Sangershau- 
sen, 1247. Worsts M, de Chevert at Aleei, *3 
itepasses the Bhine, »3 Cantoned m the land- 
graviate of Hesse-Cassel, the bishoprics of 
Munster, Padeiborn, and Hildeslieim, 1240, 
Skirmishes between them and theenemy, 1301. 

'\ orsted at Bergen, lA. Harassed m retreat 
ing, th Defeats the Frencli at Minden. 1302. 
and Coveldt, 1103. Complaintsofitsviolatmg 
the neutrality ot the Dutch territories, 1300 
^kjrmishes between it and the French, 1338. 
pefeate<I at Corbach, 1339. Victorious at hx- 
(lorL niO At Warbourg. f3 Skirmishes with 
the French, lA ., &e 

Allison, his cruel prosecution m the star-chamber 
tor slander, 518 

Allodial and feudal possessions, the difference 
between, explained, and the preference of the 
latter in the early apes shown, 7Q4. 

Alni,iei, William King ot Scotland, defeated 
and taken prisoner there by the Enphsh, 90. 
Altar, removed from the wall into the middle of 
the church by the first English retormers. 424. 
Alva, Duke of, concerts with Philip otijpain. 

C atherme de Medicis, and the Cardinal of Lor 
rame. a massacre of the French Protestants, 4io 
bee lJugonott and Medtets. Enters into a nc 
ffociation with the Earl ofNoithumberhudfor 
f n insurrection in Encland, 426. Is emplov cd 
bv Philip to oppress the riemmgs.433 ijis 
char.-wter, i3 His cruelties, i3. Some monev 
sent for him fiom Genoa, seized by Queen Eli 
zabeth, tb Bevenees himself on the English 
merchants, ib. His cruel extortions on tlie 
Flemings, lA. Attempts to disturb the English 
favour of Mary Queen of Scots. 
433. Bevolt of Holland and 2caland, 437 
Condemns the Prince ot Oranceas a rebel, and 
confiscates his possessions, 438 His crueltv 
on reducing Harlem, tb Is finally repulsed 
at Al^aer, and solicits toberec.illed from the 
JvOw Countries, tb. Boasts of liis infamous con 
duct, tb. 

Ambassadors, their privileges ascertained, 967. 

/JmA£»y«tr, cruelties practised by the Dutch to 
wards the Fnglish factors there, 010. Why 
this injury was not properly resented, tb. 

Ambrostns commands the Britons against Hen* 
gist 6. 

/7mcr<7ame«rr, the .arbitrary manner of imposing, 
by the Anglo Noiman kings, OdO. 001 

America, when first discovered, 205. Great al- 
terations in tlie Furopcan nations lu conse- 
quence of this cJisccvery. tb. Jliediflerent 
claims made b> the European nations to their 
discoveries in, 511. Colonies established there 
by James 1., 818. Troops )n,sub)ectt‘d to the 
mutiny net, 1148, nore. jlantime lawsof Eii"'- 
land extended to it, 1159. And the power of 
enlisting indented servants, tb. Scheme for 
makingsalt in it, 1228, note. See IVeit Indict 

; , North, general view of the British 

colonics m It, 1144, kc. Transactions in it, 
pn. 1136, bee. H4.5, H50, &t. 1195. &c, 1237 
&c. 1288. 1.329, 1330. 

American contract examined, 1187. 

General, reduces. Cape Bieton, 1237, 

,, 'Returns to New England, and sets out 
mr Albany, 3239. Iteceives the thanks of the 
liouse of Commons, 1273. 'lakes possession 
ot 1 icomleroga and Crown Point, 1288. Em- 
barks on l ake Champlain, 1289. His operations 
return to Crown Point, 
1290. lie arrives at Oswego, 1.332. Sail^jlown 
the river St. Lawrence, and i educes the French 
tort at Isle Boyal, 1333. He takes Montreal, 
ib. ’ 

Amiens, the stales of France summoned there by 
Lewis Al.on theappeal to him by Heniy HI. 
and the barons ot England, 130. Theappeal 
decided in favour of Henry, tb. 'Jreaty of 
alliance there between the Dukes of Bedford. 
Burgundy, and Britany, 22,3. 
duct*^^lT97^ Caboceiro of, Ins equivocal con- 

Ancram, battle of, 317. i 

Anderton, the printer, liis (rial, for treasonous ! 
fiDels.igainst goveinment,867. 


Andreas, Captain, his engagement with part of a 
I rcnch squadron, i]50. 

Anole, Cantain, his success. 1278. 

Angles, who, und where they settled m Bri- 
tain, 6. 

Annlesey, attacked by Sueloiiius Pauliniis, 2. 
I he Druids clesiroved there, lA. 

■» Anncsiei , I arl of, withdraws himself 

from (be tones, 991. But rejoins them, lA. 

Fast.historj of (heSaxonkingiloin ot, H. 
i2n<7/<i-NonnRii government, the executive power 
of, where lodged, 797. jhe ju<lici«il power, 
how distributed, to. The crown revenue, 111 
w fiat It consisted, 798. 1 atliages lev led bj , tb. 
jyiwrm, resolution taken against him, 1172. His 
fort of Geriah taken, and fleet dcsirojed, rA. 
AiwtLS, Earl of, manies Margaret, widow of 
James IV. of Scotland, 2Q4. She gets a di- 
vorce from him, and marries again, .319. Is 
forced to fly into l^ngland by the >oung king, 
320, Joins the English army asainst fames 
V. of Scotland, .341. Beturns to Stotland, 
and f, ikes part with the Earl of Arran against 
Cardinal Beaton, 344. Conducts the retreat 
of the Scots armj' from the English on the 
flight of Airan, 347. Inspires Arran with re- 
solution to face the English again, who are de- 
feated at Ancram, th Commands the van at 
the battle of Pitikev, 359. 

, Douglas, ^rl of, slam at the battle of 
Sfeenkerke, 858. 

AttbnU-Cotben. Prince of, taken by the allies, 

Aubalt‘DessaH, Maurice, Pnnee of, collecls a 
Prussian army, ICOI. Which he conducts into 
Bohemia, 1203. His advanced posts at Pir- 
na attacked by the Austrians, 1211. He is 
spit to secure Berlin, 1214. ( onducts the 
tliird divison of the Prussians into Mora’ua, 
^48. Is wounded and taken at Hochkirchen, 
1251. His conduct at Minden, J.302 
Anjengo, m the East Indies, described, HH. 
Amon, Duke of, brother to ChaiJes IX, of 
I ranee, defeats and kills the Prince of Condc 
at the battle of Jamac, 431. Defeats Colicui 
at 5]ontconto«r. 432. Is proposed as .a hus- 
band to Elizabeth Queen of England, tb. Is 
elected I\ mg of Poland, 436. '1 akes possession 
of the crown of France, on (he death of his 
brother Charles, 437. See HenTg 111. of 
Franco. 

— Alenton created Duke of, 
443 Sends over Simiei lo prosecute bis suit 


.. "'V' oiiuiei 10 prosecute liis suit 

wiili Queen Elizabeth, i3. See Stmter. Pajs 
Elizabeth a pnvate visit, »3. Ariicles for lus 
rnarnage prepared, tb. Is sent in the service 
of the slates to the Low Countries, #A His 
<’perations there, *3. Comes over to Engiantl 
th Receives a ling from Elizabeth. 444 Jhe 
queen breaks off the match with him, th Is 
expolled the Netherlands, returns home and 
<ues. f3 

, Philip, Duke of, succeeds to (he Spanish 

throne, by the name ot PI ilip V , 906. 

the Danish pirates against King 
Athelstan, 24 His stratagem to gam Intelli 
frence m Athelslan’s camp, th. Atfielstan’s 
prudent conduct on the occasion, th 
Annandale, Johnson, Earl of, discovers a Tacob 
!(e plot, 040 Created president ot the Scot- 
tish council, 928 944. Opposes the Dmon, 

Annapolis, m Maryland, described, H45 

: ■ : J* Nova^cotia. the mliabitaiits of, 
rebel, II37. And are reduced by JSIajoi Lau- 
rence, i3 

Annates, an art of parliament p.^ssed by Henry 
VUI. ag.ainst levying, 3IG. 

Anne, sister ot the 1 mperor Winceslaus, and 
que^ of Bicliaid 11 , her ineflectua) suit to 
me Duke ot Gloucester in favoui of Sir Simon 
Bui ley, 200, 201. 

"IZi ^^‘t'cess. Lady of Beaujou. her cliaractei , 
-.08. Vested with (lie government ot France 
during the minority of Charles VllI , i3 
1 he administration rlisputed by Lewis Duke 
of Orleans, i3 Motives of ber embassy lo 
Henry VII. of England, 269. ^ 

ot Cleves, is sent over to be manied to 
Ilenry vIll. of Englami, 337. Henry sees 
her linvately. ami is disgusted with ber, i3. 
Is nevertheless married by him, i3. Is di 
vorced from Heniy, 339. Her insensibility 
umler this tieatmenl, j 3 Kefvises to return 
home, i3. 

— , Laify, daughter of James Duke of Toik, 
married to Piince George ot Denmark, 757 
Deserts with her husband lo the Prince of 
Orange, 776. Is declared successoi to the 
crown on tailuie ot the issue ot her sister 
ivlary, 781, Has a revenue settled upon 
tier, 839 Dissensions between the queen 
and her, 860. Beconciliation between her 
and King William, 87.3. Her son dies, 
904. Stie succeeds to (he throne, 918, Re- 
solves to fulfil her prcdecessoi *s engage- 
ments with the allies, 919. Ilei inclination to 
ffie tones, f3. Shedeclares war against France, 
9-9* Warm opposition to her ministry in 
Scotland, r3. She appoints commissioners 
to treat of a union ot the tw'o kingdoms, 
921. Procures tlie Dutch to put a stop to 
men correspondence and commerce with 
I ranee and Spam. 925. Receives a remon- 
strance from the T^ords concerning Loval's 
plot, 935. Grants the first fruits and tenths to 
the poor clergy', f3. BiU for a regency in case 
of her death, 948. She nominates commis- 
sioners to treat of the union of the two king- 
doms, 949. Rejects the proposal ot France, 
953. Ratifies the TTnion, 957- Gives audience 
^ tb. The nation 


generally discontented v\ i*l 1 Mrv>ltrg inmisirv , 
‘J«> She grams .ill act <»t {.riu, <67 Au m- 
inectual treaty between her , in I 
'/72, bile changes her ministrv, «74. Ktuives 
a representation from the Lonunoii'- ot }>er ! tft 
ninnstry s embezziement^, 071, 1 

betvvecn her and 1 lance, <J7'> err 

twelve new peers, 981. C<-nftrcnces opf-f.efi 
at hetucei) her mini-,iers and il . -e ot 

LmiisXI\. 983 Ilernie.uurtsoh'.Mtt rcti t»\ 
the allies, i3. She dpinands Km.: Phdin «. re 
nunciation of the crown ot liuict,! A J*e- 
cmes a loyal address from (lie (.tniirou- 
9iu. Communicates the pl.m of pvace to h.*th 
Houses of Parliament. rA Procrissot ht^r n 
gociation atUlrccht, 987, 988. W licre r t ,ri 
IS concluded between lier and I/miv .\1\' of 
1 rame, 989. Upon which she js coiur.^tul umI 
by' pailiament, *3. Subst.ince ot the tre.itv 
betvvecn her and X^ouis. rA Sfjc rtceivc^ i n 
presentation from thebcottisl. inembetsb mb 
mg the hardships of the Union, 0 ')d. She t^ 
petitioned by the inhabitants ot Dunkirk ooi 
bentls commissioners to see its fortihcat 
demolished, and the harbour filled up, j 3 pro- 
cures Ihe enlargement of the protestants tmm 

and Philip V. of Spam, 992. Her answir lo 
the address to set a price on the Cheert!ieF<v 
head, 993. Her death and character, Ouj Jn 
stances of her munificence, 1(»33 
Annuttict, some of, consolidated, II27. 13in 

appomted Ardihtdmr 
of Canterbury by >Vi}|iam Rufus, 50 Opp, 5A 
the violences of the king, r3. Preaches Hiur-s 
fully' against the then fashionahle motles o' 
uress, r3. Espouses the pretension^ ot Urbm 
to tlie papacy', 60. In what manner hi* fur 
rushes his quota of soldicis demanded bv tlie 
king for his expedition against W'ales, tb. Rp 
tires to Rome, and his ternpor.tlities confi« 
r ated, r3. Assists at the council of B.iri, ti 
It^alled bj- Henry 1., 61. Hctiises l.ornase ui 
mm,^ rA. Assists at a council to rftbafe on the 
kings intended marriage, rA. Acnuites the 
king s confidence. rA. Procures an arrommo- 
dation between the king and his brother Ro 
per , lA Refuses to consecrate the bishops in 
vested by Henry', 65. Retires lo Rome, and 
ns revenues again confiscated, rA. Retnins to 
IMS monastery m Normandy, tb. Comproim«e 
VVltn, tb. DO. 

Commodore, sails for the .South «5ea 
Iv® return and account of Ins vov.v're’ 
ICHO. He and Admiraf W -arren defeat .iml 
lord i3 ’ squadron, HOC. Created a 

, Lord, appointed first lord of tin Ad 

mirally.iiOl. Mrers with Sir I dw.ird Hawki* 
to the bav of Bisc.ty. 12)1 Several Trench 
vessels driven ashoje by vomp of Ins ciuisers, 

Aiittent history, causes of the uncirUinfv of 
pointed out, 15 . 

AnteuiL M. o’, taken primner, 1143 
Aniigallican pm-nteer takes a Frencli F -t 
India ship, 1195. Petition of (he ownci-s o,, 

Anns, John, Esq. taken into custody as a Jacob 
tie, 1003 

Antonw.JDon, nrjoi of Crato, solicits assistant e 
from England to assert his pretensions to th. 
croun of Portuo.il, 461 OLI.imis a smill lltet. 
rA. The expedition fails, lA 
Antrim, ]\Iacdo«ald, 1 arl of, his reginirnt ro 
fused access into Londondeny , 83.’. .trr.mt 
to apprehend him, 1005 
Antrobus, Cdptain, In6 success, 1278 
Antuerp, reception of tht English tner 

chants there, on the renewal ol comtm itc with 
FLinders by Henry VIl . 278 A nvoU of 
the Protestants there ag.nnst the catholic wor 
ship, 433. Ihe insurgents suppressed by the 
Prince ot Orange, rA 

Apc/ic, M d’, worsted by Admiral Pomckc. 
K41, 1242. He letires to the Island of Bour 
bon, 1242. Defeated «i third time by Admiral 
Pococke, 1299 

Appeals from inferioi to superior courts, how 
appointed by the Laws ol Alfred, 21. lioni 
the barons courts, how regulated by narli.i- 
ment in tlie reign of llmrv' III, 135. ip 
Rome, forbid by parliament, 317. Iromchau 
eery (0 the House of Peers, first rame into 
practice, 5lfi, note. 

Apprentices of London petition tlie long parlia- 
ment, 585 

Apraxin, General, takes hicmel, 1210 En'^a^e* 
Mare«chal Lehwald at NorkiUen.1212. .M.ike*, 
a hasty retreat from Prussi.i, 1213 Disgi.jcevl 
and tried, 1243. 

Aquilon, French man of war, destroyed, 12''!, 
Aiam, Lugene, an account of, 1270 
Archangel, a passage to, ihscovcrcd, and a trade 
opened with Muscovy , |?(18. 

Aricmholdi, a Genoese bishop, farms the sale of 
imlulgences m Saxony, of Magdalen, Pope 
Leo s sister, 300. Appoints the preaching of 

atidViii/Ier Indulgences 

Archg, the king’s fool, loses Ins place forever 
cising his wit on Archbishop LnutI, 550. 

Arcat, dispute about the government of the pro 
vmce ot, 1141. The whole reduced by Colo- 
nel Coote, 1300. 

Ardes, interview between Henry VIII. ofTn'^- 
land, and Francis I. ot France, in a rdam 
near, 298. Grand tournament held by them 
tliere, tb, 

Arembcrg, Duke of, takes Gabel. 1210, l<^n, 
cSth'1307^""'^^ Henry of Prussia near 



INDEX. 


Arelhtua, rrcncli fiinte. 

jl.aensm, M- J . removed I oHiLe in llic. 

1 rencli ministry, ICOCi. 

Jirgvlc, E..rl ot, with h.s sip^rn. enters 
into the association ot i tailed the 
Cojuffci/ativti Zp^rAtlends the 

auten rtgcnt in her atteuppress the 
prott-sUnt riots, 396. bien- coenant 
ot the Congregation, 307, ttito a con* 
spir.ic3 airaniit ^laii’ 109. Is 


foiceif to lly into LngV^ |s 
... -.x . .in.jciiei 


invited 
cited to tl e 


hack by Uarnley. 

^^"’I'srl ol. his charrl Siibscrihes 
to the covenant, tb, D^rno* at the 
approacli ot iilontrose, juses any in- 
timacy with Chrtrles 1) arrival m 
Scotland, filC, Submitslmanweallli, 
dll. is tiled and execii/ 

1 arl ot, see L^orni condemned 


for leasinji-niakinsr, T-IO/ tn llnlland, 

th. Eiiyapes m the Dn|nouth*s ton* 
5pir,tC3 , 76-, Uryesfdli to rebel 
a.^aln^t lames II. » "hi y-Ollanu, "63. 
Is taken and evecuttd, \ 

. ' ■ ■ , Campbell, 1 nrl onlie Scottish 
convention to invest \\ i iM ir^' vvnii 
the coxernmeiit, fiC9 \ trom the 
todhtion, 810. Created 

, CainiiticU, Cuke onnns 

to tlie Scndish parlixmelDrives the 
left 'vinff ot the 1 Tenth n their in- 
trenclnnents at .MalpUqvAppumtcd 
{teneiiil in Sp^in, 9711 1| for dcsir- 

im: a di-isolution ot ihcj? Scotl.md, 
890. lie engages the I at Duin- 
blaine, 1001. Disitraced; pporlb the 
bill against tlie Uishop ,ter, UKJI 
Oppn-,es tlie bill for p ,e rjtj of 
1'dinbnr.jh tor nuts theri^rl tlie con 
vcnlion with spuu, ItUdins pints, 
1( ti6. His speech on thc^ 1te.i<.ce|>ls 
Ins plaves, and l.os thfjOTC. llis 
dtalli, ictkl, 7iPte. 

, CtmpheU, Hukc Dn the 

bdl for the lintish fislieii ^ 

Mnans, two burnt during iht reV? ^ 
81J. /fc 

ylr/ington, Itcnnet, Varl o£: « iV' 

stitebv C harlcs II., bp’'— S'" 
mmibtii, 701. /? — - 
to Holland, CO treai =^ClV con- 
cerning peace "d,^r*5, 
jUniada, tlie invinl^^pjnu, picn.ira 
tions lor the equiidj 
i isbnn aud is scatKiorm, t05. Its 
streimtli when ufMirvt^c^ unsuc 
ccsstul attack oij the tv, laa i- 
tacked and di'.concerl^ ,j,- Vn.». 
ii*.!! admiral, li. bails k.j return 
hnmt. aud is destro>ed(“ f 
Armannacs and ilwrfiinm p-.riv ,!« 
uonnnations in 1 ranedk* anfi iir« 
trouhli) occasioned thcr^ 
ATn\cntictes,')i\. d’, assists V|« \We«r 
Jkor*. lakes possessioiit'n ,o.;,V 
^^OIsled hi the hercdilalJv 

attempts to relieve iMuos “ 

Armies, standing, the hrsu xvhen 
first introduced into La * 

of standing forces kept 
' to the revolution, 78.», 7}«wration 
Armtger, Brigadier, altev’ifnn^nn 
the West Indies, 

Jlrmniiaiiiitf:, Is p<T.ecul_,,. , p 
Vinces, »x Ililleclion'" '"f U; 

Is alUcked bj ihe llod' ‘’Vi"”- 
Aimonca bee nntatiyj •****, 
Arrni, co.iis of, cJusiom i, f,,,i 
duted mio liu/onednt' ' 

Armttrmia, Sir/'l homasJi^lf , 
viilhout iri.jl, for J '" 

Monnioulli'iconvpi'""'- 
Arm!,, (tudelj, Its d^i/,,4 ]}, comes 

dbused in f<avourt,rvnnp */, 

i>stx,689, *>10 its 
ui die respettDc generals, ] •- 
•r, \!a7icht”,fcr,is:(.. Mntiu> of, f,J0 
.iuitAi3 parliament. 6.ii bciai s the 
Chnobes Crnmvicll tmrral.i^. Is 
to St Alban's, 6”1 Lnters into .t 
ion with ihepirh.iment, (/yj. Accuses 
.b>terian leailers in parliainent ot hi h 
, sh. Kernoves to Beading, atfer ob 
Its demands, th. jM.uches back to 
ow heath, where the speakers ot the 
.ouscs arrive, and imploie its protLctnm, 
Arrives ui london, and rtnisutes llu' 
#*keis, th, ‘vrheines of, for st-itlmg th». 
nafitin, Is reduced to c>lu<lif.n<t bv' 

V-Dniutll, li Subdues the scalUruI parties 
Of ro> allots, 6t*7. Poi its fiiiiire operations, 
set ( rumticiL Is disbanded at the restur.ition, 

hi h, 

Sfols. See Lcien, Earl of, Lei/c*/, jVori’ 
frote, ami 'icotlnnd. 

Arran, James, I irlof. his pretinsions to the ad- 
immsfiatio'i of Scotland, during the minoiity 
ot fiJarv .daui'hteror laims V , 314. Onposts 
andcniihms Cardinal lUaion, j/,. Coiiiracts 
tht infant queen to Pnnec lalwanl of Lngland, 
th, hiadts tliedunand ot the stipulated hos- 
t igts. mad. b> Sa/llcrlhe I.nglisli ambassador, 
to. Afk'inpfb to S( i/e tlie >onng quten, but 
l ids, .ind tnleis into an accommodation, tf/. 
Uinoiincis tin ufuniud religion, .345 At- 
tic Ins iiinisi'lt to Btatun in opposition to leii- 
no< t/i lorctslennox to fly to England, 3lfi. 
Jiis k< Illy opposit ion loathe English im ursions, 

•il< Ine l„nglish defi tied at Ancrain, tb, 
dvagts tin. borders ot England, tb, il« ‘-.is 


to concur in (he cxtcnlion of Wishart the re- 
tnimer, 357. I Ugages the Uu' c ot bomeiseC 
at Pinke.v , 3 'j 9. Ueceives succoum from 
I'raiice, 360. Obtains a pension from France, 
ami is cieated Duke ot Chatclrault, 361* bee 
Chtttelranh, 

j^rr/7«, James Stuart of Ochiitice,ni ide Earl of, 
4-44. ihe king taken from llit power of him 
and Lennox, by an .issoctation ot bcols nobif ity, 
xb. Is conimed to Im own house, 445 Is re- 
called to court on the king’s escape, 440. Ills 
Molent tyrannical conduct, tb. is degraded 
from his authority, and deprived ol Ins title 
and estate, th. 

, Hamilton, Earl of, sent to the Fovver, 

825. 

, Lord Charles Butlei, created Farl of, and 

Lord Butler ot Weston, 871, tiou. 

Arras, congress at, between Charles Vll, of 
France, and the Dukes ot Bedford and Bur- 
gundy , C3I. 

Array, commissions of, issued by Charles I. in 
opposition to the nnltli.i under parti micntary 
authority, £88 

Aruville,SsL\\\xA de,a brewer at Ghent, becomes 
a leader of the populace against the llemtsh 
nobility, 17.3. Is employed by Edward III 
of England to bung the X leniings to assist Ins 
pretensions to the crown ot Irauce, i£. IIis 
death, 182, 

Arthur, Prince of the Silures, is the prince so 
celebiated by the British bards. 6. 

— — posthumous son of Geoffrey', third sou 
of King Henry II. ot England, invested in the 
duchy of Britany , umtei (he gu.trdianship ot 
his grandfather, 93 Is «leclared successor by 
llich.ini I. on Ins entering mtoacruvade, tpt, 
His title asserted by' the batons ot (he I lencli 
provinces, lo5 Is taken under protection ol, 
anti educated t>y*, Philip ot Frtncc, i4 Joins 
with I’liilip. and coiinints ho^tihtns against 
bis uncle John, l(i6. Is knighted, and ni.urics 
Plulip's daughtei. tb Is taken prisoner by 
Jotm, tb His resolute behaviour in a confer 
cnce with him, tb Is inurdrred by John. tb. 

, Prime, eldest son ot Henry Vll. born, 

260 iMarnyti to Cathenue ut Airagon, 280. 
Dies, tb 

Arttrlts, six, (he law ot. passed by (he p.trlia- 
tiient in the reicti ot Itcniy VI 1 1 , for abolish- 
ifig diversity ot opinions in religion, 3k). A 
Mew ot them, tb. Numerous prosecutions 
commcncfMi on this act, 337. Is rigorously in. 
forced, 3.39 the pcnalticsoii the marriage ot 
priests mitigated, 341. A further mitigation 
uf this law, 346 i hts statute repealed, 359. 

, I Olds of See Lords. 

Artillery, reflections on the effects of, iii war, 
181. I irst used at Ihe battle of Crety, tb 
vVhen first used at sieges, 226. ‘Ihe art mid 
management of, improved sooner than fortifi* 
(ation, tb, 

Arftift, innnenl, an account of, 1351. 

Artats, Uobert de.his charactcr.and how he lost 
jus patrimony, l?C. Is favourably received 
bylatward II! of England, t£ btimulaks 
Lduanl to assert lus pretensions to tlie crown 
of Prance, tb. joins the army of Edwaid on 
Ins invasion of Prance. 175 Is routed aibt. 
Omer's, tb Is sent with 1 nglisli succours to 
Britany, where ht u killed. I7H. 

Arts.iUf: adv.tniat'es «l cultivating in societv, 
28.3. State Ot, during the reien ot Charles / , 
076. Sruictie'i instituted toi the encouragement 
of. ICol, ICbC 

Anmdcl, Humphry, an insurrection m Devon* 
si ire exriti d and headed by hnn to oppose 
the Betmmatiou, 364 Me is taken by Lord 
UusscI, ami executed. 36.3 


. 1 ail ot. condtmiicd by the House of 
Peers, and cxecutid, 2«k 

, I ail ot. IS apjHunltd one of the comnns 

sinners, at Hampton couit, to inquire into the 
conduct of Mary Oimen of Scots, 420 \V,is 
Hn* first who iiilrodiicect coaches into England, 

— — , Earl of, is smt with an army to reduce 
flic Scrotcfitovcnaiilcis, 556 

Aicham, envoy trom the i.iielish commnnvvealih 
to jMadrid, imirdtrtd there by banished rov* 
.thsts, 636. 

/Irene. Anne, cruelly' tortured by V’nolhesely, 
chancellor, tor deny mg the leal presence in 
fli» euefianst, 319 Is burnt with other here- 
t/rs, tb 

Atfe/d, Chrv.diir d’, routed at St. Tsfevan de 
l.itcra.9lT. , 

At/tby and IVlnte, constables of Aylesbury, 
their case, for refusing to receive votes for 
members, 9J5, 9(2. 

Ashlci/, Lord, one of (he cabal ministry, bis 
eliaiacler, "Ol* Is made Lail of Shaftesbury. 
.See ^haftethurv. 

, Major, killed, 1153. ♦ 

/Uhioit, Ml., taken, tried, condemnrd, an^llx- 
ecntid, tm a conspiracy against the 
ineiit,H4T. ^ 

AAc, Mr , raises an insurrection in (he north of 
England, against Ueniy VXII. under Ihe 
n.une of the f*tlgrtmage of Grace, 330. lakes 
Hull and York, ib. Js joined by' the Arch- i 
hishnp ot Yotk and lord Darcy, lA. His 
negncialmns with the Duke ol Norfolk, sent 
against him, .3(1. Ihs adherents separate, lA. ' 
Is executed, tb. 

Atsaisiut, w lienee Ihe origin of the (enn domed.,,; 
tJieir prince, and his dangerous autlioiity an\P‘i 
princ iples, 1(H). Causes Conrade Maiquis ot ! 
Monlforrat to be assassinated, tA. i 

Afscmbly, General, ot the ihurch of Scotland, i 
atfilrtvs^'S <2nicn Mary’ on occasion of the not ! 
at the House of Alison Cintg, 102. Uvhoifs I 


Mary to change herl. King ot Scoli« 
a fast to fiec King Ja's over the Irencl 
evil counsellors, 14 1. Levant, tb, Deteai 
445. Voles any settle, icuil, *A. His su 
.lames and Ins Tnotlier’f^ster, and applies 
faking, tb. Appoints a^*^**His mefieelual i 
for entertaining th» I 
Is induced to submit to 2® *^0(1 the Bisho 
aud admit the jurisdictd^^^on of affairs n 
Admits the ceremonies the Duke I 

Willi great reluctance, tA. iO>’ ot Iroye, lA*- 
jo summon it, 552. One su succtssfv* of j 
influence of tlie covenanter* frota | nglam. 

Glasgow, and abolishes episi'P 'v mcliestcrv 
cessions obtained of the kmf'ct.'ductmg into 
theirown auliioiity together vCv avoiding an\ 
ot states. 600. Ccioenri. m dcA , lleniy\ 

king to the English pailiament,**'/”® cruel jiroaectj 
Assembfi/t)t divines at S\ estnnust situation of the ^ 
lion ot religion by, b08. V -*^6. Ueafli ofi 
right of presby tery , dl6. d its consequenresH 
.by parliament, tb, / Arras, 231. 

AssietiKy treaty with Spain k tlie congress, whicl^s 
bates on, 1121. lA. Dies, lA. / 

Astley. Ixird, General furf-arl ot, is sent oyer to Tion- 
by Colonel Morgan, bl >tatc peace vyith llemy F. of 
Asiroiwmers io tha r^upP»<‘SS« Sir Peter Carew s 
Asylum tor oi plians inst>) Dev onsj^j ' (77* Is made one 
Atheism and protaneness, hth'^fs prei ^ 

poned, 1021. ebeth to oniciate at 

/IMe/jfan, natural son of Edward the Scotland/ 
reign, 23. Conspired against by 
of his nobles, jA, Appoints bitliri I 

King of Northumberland, 2J » of Hfcrttord, 59I.( 

against 'itliric’s sons and the Sco*^™'^^'’ ,, \ 

character, 24. created a duke, 871, 'v 

favourite of King Pilgar. . . tt 

ous behaviour to hts niasier m against Hanovc- 
Pltnda, 20 Killed by Edgar. iZP®*' He opposes the 
Atherton Moor, battle ot. between ‘ 9^ f*'C‘tson, 1082. 

aiul the parliament.iry forces 
Fairfax, sfe Opposes the" 

Athlone, Ginckcl, Farl ot. leducp''/*/^ m 

Defeats tlie Irislt at Aghnrn, tl ^les*' 
reduces Limenc, 851 In dai P‘*'’n.im» 
tirowned, 8b5 Covers the sn'? ^ 
swaerl, and saves Nimeguen, 
with Mailborough for aii equ.i„ , 
maml. tA. ‘ 

Athol, Murray, Marquis ot, fowno 
for president ol the hciiUi _ 

Assists m the proclamation's* < r 
ami Queen Mary, 829. Created alti ^v, 

.^chcnie against liini, 934. lie opposes 
Union, 914, 9a4. 

Athole, Earl ot, forms a confederacy pf ^iv 
nobiLS, to protect Prince lames ti .m the at- 
tempts of Bolhwell, and to punish the inur- 
derm ot his father, 410. Bothwel escapes, 
and Mary resigns herself into the hands onhe 
ronfederatv , lA. 

Atterbury, Irani is, Bishop of 'nochester, com* 
iniifid to the lower, 102(. Billot pains ami 
pi nalnes against him, li)C4 He is deprived, 

.'ind driven into perpetual exile, 1025. 

Count ile.apprHumled lor a convpi- 
Mcy againstthe King ot Portugal, 1257. Eve- 
ciited, 1311. 

Auheterre, Count d’, his intrigues .it the court of 
\ leima, 1155. Ihs declaraiion there, tb 
Aubray, M. d\ defeated and taken by Sir 
William lohnson at Nmgara, IC'JO. 

Audfev, Lord, heads an insuriection in Ihe wesfv 
Hgamstlleniy Vll., 277* Defeated at Blatk* 
heath, and c'Xecuted, lA ^ 

, 8n 'Ihomas, speaker of (he House of 

Commons, made lord clMiitellor on the rrt- 
signatmn of .Sir Jhnmas More, ii7. k 

Anymentnium, court of, creelcil fo- Hie in mage 
inent of the revenues of the suppresbt.il inona 
leries, 325 

Augsburg, .i German league fonncTl th 
.tgainst Lewis XIV ,772. 

Augwittue, a Itoinan monk, sent by Popp Gi 
giiry to pre.uh Cbristimity in Briimn, 

Assisted in bis mis'sion by Queen Bruneb u 
tb. Is tavoiirably receurd by I tlielluriKin 
of Kent, tb ills (hanicter and surcc«sfu 
mission, lA 9 Cases of const leuee pr<q>o5Pil 
by, 10 the Pope, y. Created Archbbhop of 
C.inlcrbury, lA. 

Pnars Clinrch, granted to Alasco and 


Ins loMowers, 368, 

Augmtut Cesar ihssuailes his siitctsson* from 
piil.irging then efiipne, 2 f 

Augustus II , Elector ot Saxony, elected K 
ot Poland, 892. Di posed, 933 Aek»* 
lidges Stanislaus as king, 95J. Iteassul 
tlie crown, 970, , 

— in. Electorof Saxony, thosen Kmp 

Poland, loin. Di dares tor the QiitenV 
Hungary, 1081. Hibeltetoialc invaded by < 
King ot Prussia, »A and 1({{7. Borro\‘ 
money from the Elector ot ILinover, illy 
I ng.igps Ins vote for electing the archduke 
King of the Homans, in consNleiaiion 4)t h 
subsidy trom Engt.md, 1125. A new stiIimtIv 
gr.vnted him by' Lnglaml on .iccount ot Il.in 
over, 1147 Declines engaging inatonfider..- 
wilh Russia, Hungary, II71. 

(oral dnninnons invaded by the King { J 

sia, 1175. And hnnvelt liincked up | Q 

troops at Pirna, 1176. His queen il '/h 
and c<dHnet rifled, th., note. lie esc, 
Konuigsltin, I176 Ihs letter to his [#•* to 
coin ernmg Ins forces. 1177. IJcK^^a/ 
to Poland, 1177* His tioopj, are ohlC/^es 
1 sunender to the Kmg ot PnisMa ; wk^o 
P'I s them to incoipoiate with his aii^*, 
IhS'memonal at tlie Ilagiu, tb '1 nc P^/ 
answtr to It, tb. DLaili anti (haiaifir'/ 
nyjcn, ICCO. Ihs elect. i.Ue laid und/i 





-rmsli recruits for 
u""y'}> ™rb. ot lus cipu 

uJr^/J * Prussians, 1-0- 

H‘S Saxon 

j/.'fcr -■’/JseU by I'le 
^ '''‘'Wr.ti Pnnte Cnarieb. 

• LnexoO ^°”:o‘ 53 ‘ Operations 

! '"\h. v}"j!;, Ivlins in lus elec- 
,4 


"{ifuiransinlusee- 

w»“-- H A ihcrc much imri i>> 

■" v""’"fu an alleuipt up™ 

1^ Pu^laull'asan); 


Spau.stieaUeou.t.ysoineorB.aWss,^aarou. 


At, 


, lus’ulted by O.e 

%'^^:Aa.ul by the 

' us'cen them 

" rr' \l\iom tlicj t'S'i'* 
r'ClKlus betuceu tliciu 

'";;rryr tcv- 7"‘‘ 

'"""■ - b- o.,b.i. It:" ‘’r, 

conVL"! v' '-j,rc„iU5tanccs of 
.,.,V under I’l .^'0. \»ruiM ms, tb 
•';'^':>ili.int-.sn u-'t J \^l Knu- ot 
tn t/i/actuunt Pru*5> u" 

1013. lliey attacb Ibiliii 

I'j. 'lat-c 1 UP'"'- bcbuenl- 

intribimon, I*. > 0 m ir 

3 lletea Pif ‘ """pcd at 1-1" >• '* 
lb. t-tfi 1 '’.e-^ In r use t'lc su re 

iorce till '’e"”" ,0 Holietnia, I'.’PI 
,, amt to retire ‘ , , tbe 

m in tbcir '"/r" ijj, Kmiof 1‘rus- 

mi.lpl Vs ftc b"r.i.i-li« tie 

■hbircbiu. tS «e ,\n,i 

'i unit tbe ‘'V' I ',,(i\,meut ot tlain 
‘Ins, IVe'. A ' e 'ei_j 

aiurcctbe Cunepalorl, 

th.l, to t'le 'tel* V„„,r,t at 1 orbPZ 
Sk„|v ot tbeiu vonte \ ,j 

nenrili, 1 'f|- ''\,rus,,an anu.\ at 

dornd .m*i muler (itnei.d 

the i And ‘‘V^* i? mu*' '*> 

U/iu't Ad'anta»es u« ^3}^* llus 
lor <1 ms tu " . i^tud'hnt, aH'l 
ll/.M un’ru;:"''’:! ionte.l at 

I'CtiMinift . ' i,r tieiural ItecV. 
I.tlir.- "rtt po-se" tlum 

and ';'e,.'^"uIo talc lontau and 
.S^Ari " runted at r>nr"b 

"'/'<rd'!'nde^'f '"'“'''V.ihnr a consiuncy 
5's'd. oteed be 'dtrt. ^ ,„^„„,i„on f.u 

w'-"” 

dump ed f mu i'-e'' iriVei' Adnurat, PAt 
1’)“;". uV'” ’‘’1%/ 'Imul^rld uitt. those 

fj , nt.rs into •' *- 0 ^,, j ,psoc.ites ■el.ul 

/IrtfiM, •• I ,,r (it ti »• A ‘t'Utnn 

‘mlp .s order lron;_uud_dl.u^ 

kV 


'SlISsSSSi-- 
j;E: 

ai:-«rt=.:s=KSK 

times m ^ 

nl'Mirerin ^rf-our" K-.n. 

JJ.i/rnrror. V'fplV m btaitlaud. **? „’ V'd. 

;tS;lTAd'™la‘r.V.r John. 

Ot Nortlmmberlano. >> 

'iggassHSjs 

J^'^l^iliJdust.rr.eer.MT^—^ 

ita/ia/.’-lotin. tus P"'e*A'‘’' u. cognises the Kmi: 


BflHwr/i.Mr 

Duke ot M, 
Barnes, Ur-i 
for denym 

334. Is u^] 
Barnet, bait 
Ear\ of )' 
Barons, of 
regular as: 
them, 40^h 
Inm »n his 
return to 
bv bun 01 
aUist him 
disconte»n 
CjrdinAi 
charter ot.i 
( ontederrt* 

llurj , ■* y 
nesNAl frorl 

Asjtmhh* 

king a list 

I ijz xsaltei 


generally di-^confentrd v ith htr n I ic m ri'^ir , 
y&) Slie grants -m .<ct of gnte, ' f»7 An i i- 
eftectual trfcat\ between lier and li.iir^ '•■ * 
Q7‘-. hlie rhaiv’es htr minisrr\ , U74 I c'»i • 
a repre'-entation Iioti the Lonummso^' f* r I -e 
ministry's tmhezzlements, <*70 >s,„fm fi n 
belneec her and 1 lance, ‘i? > <1,. crfi’et; 

twelve new peers, oyi Cnnrtrtnce'e o, fuf-t 

m litr rTiiiust**r'» and tl t = 

He 


kingalisl‘\ M patlnmenl. tb Sul'stanre of tlie trt tt\ 
I itz Malted hetn een her and Louis, lA She rtcf i\es a rt 
fiis»l.tl4.i presentation from the bcotlisl tnetnt-r<, P ncIi 
tf, ttbtainl ing (he liardships of the Union, o>i. js|ie jr 
clnef head/ petitioned by the inhabitaritA ot Dnnkirf. o)i 
‘ Mentis commissioners to ^ee ns lortmtatioi s 
demolished, anil the harbour fille'l up. tb Prr) 
dirts the enlarccment ot the protestant' tmn 
the IVinch galle>s, tb. Heats between f er 
am! Pliilip^. ot Sp.iin, 002. ller.ipMk.r m 
the aiJrlriss to set a price on the Uhevaiuj 
- head, 99J. Her death and character. < oj Jn. 
parties. I stances ot her munificence, IP"’, 
ander K some o), consolidated, 1 ICT. Hio 

the kmgf Anselm, a Nonnan aht>ot, apj'oiuted Archhi^l 
lb. C»t\t of Canlerbury h> M illiam Uufus, 5^ l>pp< 


It, 115 

security 
ators of t 
by the Pt, 
the Pootf 
them, tb 
and the c: 
parties, ^ 
ander K 


...ce i> 

f‘S'’T’ArU''(rPomr^^^^^^ 


> tepitiortlilits 

in r)i* ’ laipd, 16. Assists at the council of j,.ri 
tb. / { Recalled bv Henry 1., tv.7. Ketu«es hntra,. 

poll I him, 1/^. Assists at a council to ilchitr (^u tl e 

dtr* m. kmg[s intended marriage, ib. Acquires tke 
iv 'itr • king’s contidence, lA. Procures inarnnTo. 
i, l.d HioiWtion between the king .ind lii» br,ifhrr Ilo 
ot Umsii, »o*. lb. Ketuses to consecrate the bi^Ijops jn 
.. by t.| by Henry, fo. K*-tirts t > Home and 
I pmnri.^upj again confiscat* d, ib. Ifeium' b, 
^ in Nonnandy, ri. Compro-U'e 

' t‘\ lb (/,. 


V 01 ; tlie occ.isi”*' y 

. .pVAf pVel'uMom tu the 

1,„ leneuiu-t V" ‘'I'-il llll"' " ''1"1 

"roMu ot. ^<0"'?:'; ii-iubt'.rous .? 


Is nuttbo'«"',\VM.ni P”f"-'™. 

king retires, 1^. Iy .ml liv*-s retired. 

bcotluu'l to •■ "J Jb.r luttu n.-u of 

Ihll tohu. u "r-lU 1.'"'^ Pt.m.ples 

,aS'tirh5i:»Kirs;: 

I n'll ••»■' '■r'''-’; ; ,he I ..uetl,'"': , f , 

r„Mf not '‘A'UV' J.v.n into cuitoti fo' t ' 

!.bt;ib..t..^A,„„ 

for tt.e p-uua™™, 
'“ff VoiV/nuk o. pl™> r." eVl'l AY'-I ' > •>"" 

A'™-' "f- ' 


.iS-» '*• 


i)\ inv a i rencii squadron, ijiv Lre.iteij 

Jlubert. IM, tb 

the lU'hf'i — . .appointerl first lord of tr »■ Ad 

s»inmn djrdly, Jiyi. *'tfirs m itli '»ir 1 dward Haw , 

As'cmhh th«* b,\ of Ih'Cay. ICll S'lseril IrMUi, 

A snpre>s»tK druen .isliore by sotn" or liis cnji'crN. 
inpirb^l. 

Mrnmiil/rn/ l.•'fn^\, causes of the uirirtiinfs 
fonncii.|mr,‘d (loi. 1 
tl eir iml M//, M ij’, t iken prooncr, 1 1-1 1 
dnnic ^Yitl/ienn pn\ale«r tAe-, a I 
point a th 1 ship, JJ'ij. Petition of (lie 
liamrnt.b. 


. renr'i T tst 
tlie CM Cl 


. . T' or, 

lament, t. 

sions ol \\ lolm, I'sq. t ikon info ca'livU v >, [j/rih 

oilhot ohuvt 

In if It h Ift,, ISnn . nr,nr nf f *r*> In cni le*,, 


Otlhol Ol^uvi 

to UiihUh'. Hon, prior of Cnfo, splicit> .**sistanrf. 
MSil to 1 I Pngl ind to .l^sert hi> prevn'lnn^ • , t ^ 
jc dons otp of J>ortiie d. 4 ik,. Obt uns a small f’-ct. 
stures api |if tfxpeihtion IkiI«. t‘> 
procteiiiu, MactiomM, ! ir! of Ins re. 11 f ♦ rc 
orrismm .» cess into I ondondirri , tA.’, U trr.nit 
\id onliSrehend him, 

nd Ihi \Cintain. ins s,,f'r,«^. iC7n 


,n I .u i imi; i I'niitiuiicrr \ , iki., \\ trr.ltl! 

\id onliSrehend him, 
tow nd Ihi \Ciptain, Ins snf'c.«N. tCTH 
«n'l the n jul r,feptiini ot i i I nglish mrr 
1 he P ' V.be, on the run wal 0“ in nnn ric w ith 
lt„ Henrv \ II . v'Tif A rexoli ii 

V'V„\ the tn;rru‘'‘'-rr •!-: "U-t tlie r.,llu,lir Mcr. 


ith 

;ii. iienrv \ 11 , vyii a rexoli it 

VinT’tV 'I'-ti- aA, 

'f lem'l b. the ■'"''Y',';’" V' ''f f'"™: 

ot lleun I* A'o^-ntevilliVitz' 

oV I’n.t tbe .ctueui o^ ’ | , nn, 


Y.::t;-..vrunA rW™ 

711, 1). t) tpecch in pi'i^ . .1 ^fotl.md, 

Ml „ , ."ieiu 1 us''™' • nfeure .in 
'till I "About on of uitur.it ,ibl. 

{tl, It for tbe rr A'-Ai™^ bi'e t ikeu 

t^v iMWl. '5 ''Y, ,M5 Is liul’eatbeil. 

V'l ' iibile rhancilli'. • AU- j „n„mtieil 
V.Vr tbe rYn-:- ‘;Aunes..iuArb.irueler. 


T 1 ™. feu , ..„,st«iu t.ibUi!: Gii 111 Aoupe, 

' „| I "■r'r''r''''-''u\'{be 
IllhiU 1 ■"'""r’lo?. .. 1 

the inlereA ot tlie 

^nTI schetm tor 


’M\,,:;\;YYsut;ibst.>tt.i'u™'iA 

'’';"','3.’''A^ou'erk m-A <■; •urvi.i'i," 
;r'°uv' At trrAril b^\,.’,;’’;i,,,t -.I.e ri iiitu 

YYYY-ruAi'f ovrr.tS'';K Ai 

V'l'iii irA 1 1 to" l-.ers G iv ." ™. ^ ., 

, ,1, r-i V of. tormed bi l procure 

ei"er.'.V.AuA '^p'roclire’tbe .iiAt'orit' of 
1. Iiiistimi ot. a .Lip.l in n Ju'Ao. '* 

..'s r.ire on tbi' 


put bull to lie...' . 

I'ln.-'S r.ire “u t|ii= 'uur' ej^. , „r„[ 
cliA to ‘'""’per tbe rielrA A 1' '"O 

,’l'i,,nnA'outySru,uudad.suussii 
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111 t, 




If ‘ »rjk 

I r r'li'rij, 
n (^tnrr. 


' V” In‘iu 

'**' hii^ fjf n# 
inti, 


,, I . , . '’If 

I ■ f » ii t ' I f f 

r \ -I { ' 1 «J ) *1 
I • . S JI!* • It 1 ) 1. ll'* ^ ^ 

I.. I1 n.tr^. Ill h 1‘ ;,, I I 

'1, I-* 

. I.ltl ^ ‘ I t' 'T <V», 

r f V 1 !T I*. » ' I J« »r.- 

I. ), >1 '!< 'It ' , « U. 

iiii! I V uijij ( ' .j'» n. « 

* f il ii «J. «•» , jI utj * ' 
f. 4 T 1 ' tM* 1 '•! I * '•tfl'Ml, I 

.1 tri «J. /. u Is 

f r II 'iJi« lut m •. T i » I '• 
i' 1 u. I I I n . l)nl n* M 

r , 7 I r..' "lul.t tic M, 

fii t j «'ii* ' n < f I 1 iiv.1 ii s **' 

1,1 1 .1 I . w.ui ,1 71 1 „ ,ip. r„ 

— — f iini I il, 1 ifl fit, ••nJ t % 

» ‘ tj'.i hti* i» If I Mi\f *1 NS iMiifii .ifiil ofmtrl 

»1 » V iM riiriii tit, }• 'I NS tildlrrtU 

ti tim ti, I 111 I r» it» 1 -1 ilul * . ,1, .fro, ,,i 

- -.( itipinil, Dull lit, ^•ntf.v 

to till '‘toflj'ti p irli-ftif nl, ‘113 llip J/fllv 
Ifit %Mfj • f)l tin Ifttiilj finis jlmtfi} to 
triTif lirii< tih 4it NI tlpl.upul, ‘kf/l •s!. rs anil 

in ‘*1 tin, ‘1711 1 1 1". rt.i mu 

in-.' *t l^t^ * hitinij I } ihf nm n u ilh 
^ M II. Ml , tl„ I nl 111 M.tt 
lilinif. Itifil. iJM'-ni »l, UHti 
(.ill (Hi'i till ill hop f)> llot.ht*' 

Opp ‘f tin fiiil f'lr puni'hiti;; t!|,f r.tn«p 
I fli'il'iii,.li lor nni-j thf ri , luu Ap ^ ) j,;. , 
Mtjti n uh sjnin, HM 1 }lt''i»'i}s r,nfe<l to 

III'** II 11 '‘I mil on 111* .inns.jA tulon , lA 

III I'ltit'., ji]il II)*) (liun iliiun, tiiiiKlc 
♦h iJii. nt^n 01 

,t mipli* II iJiix rtm,\ ni Uu* 

hill l» r til. 1 nit-Nh h'litis. 1117 ,(,n |A 

-Ir/ /H, iMniif iluriiit, tin. rcuiintiof . ti 

J'J * . . i t 1 f 

lunnil, I ifl nf, m,kf n 

'till In ( Iniif*. I i., I.H7 I’f to thf < om 
r »/ it titiiiisli s . “til. Iliv cIh txinn*)'* of tht 
to I loll.iiul, to tri i( ss till 
tf-rmn? p* n« wnli tin. stn'tTT. mtc 
Ai'u ‘ft, III* nntntilik n>((|iu<l from K»i}« 
!l MIS lur till 1 qnipmr . 

] t‘hin .mil f> VC ini’ * V1\' s f I nf. kc I 
‘lruiL,lU wlirn *>'* ®^0'‘tnnos<rtA«s 

<1 ' viol iitt It h njj tlip I fii.ll*'’' lit 1 1 
t irki il .ijirl ilj*toiiCfrlc(l at t*<il.usi},^ niiil tns 
livl) aflmual, 1/. s.nN I ortltsv.mii t minxin*' 
Innin , ami 1*1 tlivfrtntti li) n «.torfn,c doun” 
Aiinnr/inri .uni Ihirpundiauu tlnvf 
tiOMimiiiinns m I ranee cxi»lrfURil ni 
froiililt s oci vsiontd tlifftby, Clf>, Clllis pro 
Ai/}ic>i(itrfs,y\ tl', .i^visla ui pts-jinj P 
1 .'ub. f.ihti povsissinii ot (fotluij.^' 
^'nlvtld h\ the lnrs<iiiar> pi mre, IH hester, 
ilkmptv lo rtitttst iMunstti, ti. , loio 
./3/o/u f, St uifltni:, the Itrst rist of, CUeioutli 
Iiffet jnirodurtil mto I ncUml, tiVN. >. op. 

. of bt.indiii.' lorcei kept up trom the il Ap 
to tin rpPolntion, 711,*, 71U sjoners, 

Anitturr, Hnsjulur, attends General 
till. West Indies. K03. 

Arniiu/mtJifi^ ts per«ccntc«l tn Oic I I, to he 
unets, &iy, Ktflerlionson ihi* tipni 
is .itticletl h^ tilt House ol Comm Alkr, 
Afni'fica See /Iritruv. Aram, 

Arms, CO ils ol, cynslnm ot usin;,' thrni Iltl 
duetd into lap*ope dtnin,: thr Cruvn. nuj 
Anmunnj, Sir/ Hioinas, IS seized .‘'u, I117P 
y tthoiii In d|, for civM^iMK in * l'**!? 

ildiimonth'^ fou«pirri( > , 73 5 J3l*. 

yJrf//o, itudaP, Its dlv nls am'i„es • Casujn, 
ili'Uvtd III fks our ot a merti n. v hand* r 
“ , pull u hi nt irs , liivl ‘V*.* 

nund fist il to 111, k hoc, ini, iWif 

ofMiatiif]- '1' am, ICt,:. (.odnuMJO, Jivr?. 
ifx,Jiriri. NOflnth, 13T) CoihiLs, nu7, 

. . ' orni'i a * (resrit, C ronvt iiit. 

, '1’ C iillodi n, hftj I uiura* 

i.tur, ‘N ,1 ( ntua, ]|0), ( rivlisi. ion Dt 
nun, ^r,,. Dtuui^tn, Kith Dilh iniKiurj. 

lUi lll(» Diiiiilil.uiie. If^l } Ihstroll.icw 

iekf-nn. *'11 I ch n, 1211 runt>.ck. nirt 
Msf nri, 1 m. I I iiurtli, I2M. I rvdc-.-l, n 'A 
Ivdoril, mo 1 Mills Iln: 1 shich, IS’k} 

I .dkirs, ]i’il. IthrhfUni, I7f»l I lenriit, 

Ht ' loiiftmis, l«3l 1 ort dll Oipvnr. Jl4*i 
n»l. IT. I IruKiMlli, luid Irishf-r,:, 
13n I ridlin^um, 0:7 luld.i.liot {Jabil. 
1211 (itiwi 1,11 Cilfiirlml, lulh. Gfxr* 
K’lJ liolilspte. JiVil (jotllthe, iCIC, 


lit 

f*ri. fi ah. re, 1 .(>t ' On ut dia, 10 :xn“ I'l.tsttn- 
..th’ Hiiiiv’-ii, ti)5 Ilrsdemuinlfn, 

j M. IIilkir'l»‘!>, ltl7 { Ilirvetdiehit, ICoi. 
Mmhhrchin Idol. HothMtdt, or IlImlKun 
»ni J{o>.i nffldl, 1110. Ilnia, 1241.1 
llisiiMMrdi. 1,07. Tahoiiki, lut 7 Imt- 
\ k‘doh, o’.i K«s,ii<i5. Kcuh, 
hills n u kii ,} x>. Kfrinlmno^, nn 

\!, *• }''y* Knsiijpink. 1H7. l^ifTihH, 
ll'i I ikf t..(TCc. I.-tnriin, LA5 

J-ov t It, ni" I andisttnh i/cn, P.MH I-ati,;. 
l*e , I .ii. I'lp, Insni.fn, 0"7. LauMj- 
I’-s e Ivil 1 .jrntlz. ICM. mr» U«si, 
uj, *>7> I owc^cluita, 1 170. Lut 

rtn. 1 ' I 'r. jrn. \f,rl;aMlMj. 

I'll’ l-i Mdpliiiitft, «{.) >farv'u:h-, 
3 n. si.t I tinsfi, jj*^> NIasuIipifim, I.’*!’, 
N ivtn. 1 .* Nh.r, 1:17. Mciwfn, 
.Mmltii, lou MolnchMadt, 13t'l. .Nlolssitz. 


I t 
Iltl 


1 - i* 


. H* > nr 


j 


J V t 1 *i I p,. j I m ■ 

S lllk, ] vl i'rliti. f ‘ff, pi f. rf I I'l . 

I««7. 1 I. l*r. ii. J 11 pri *’ I. J ‘ 1 

Pr^»»' > P« V P»» Psif*-! oi.njN I I* 

1 osiij, 1IJ7- I'ult IV ».*»7» i.-i' Ji J 

Haifidio^ 'i’ll, l.tu rot r,’, 1.*’. Jt'vr* 
her., m hov’ 'f. I.II Kritrt.tic. J »; 

Sa* d^ur,:. nil st-^jnsifan ini s,„t 
I»ifiaii tjf I •I'-r.*, s X f^rvhaii'fn, I..17 

s,,r.,f> « *<7'; iftin^fTj, on, Vfj 

13t_' *ielktd»^V, ► '•therrPwrJ. I’jj 
S'lwtiJii!, , 121. s,4<"i<r.j Inna i, opi 

StilfU**, nil '•'*1, It 7 Sfifft f», 'r* 
St (as. Id.t **1 Mars «, 1C^7. sfMoi.rw, 
tkl7 hit ll* lU, in'* ’^‘’flila, 1 tl'i **trc»*'(Ji 
le.y,. Strifj, HI, ]« 7 hur t. l.o't. ssriu 
I *t 1, 1141 Itr, fC limthmyn, Jiop 
I 'It. lulctront.M i < ra m Juno 

ov: \prln. Kn>. \ lla 1 ra^ra, im5 \illt 
^»flO*a. '71 \Nafi»n„«n. l"ail. Wairno t 
Kt t \N anf|e*t,ish, Ho, \N ,tri«'turc, 1710 
U tUn* ijviran 1. It7t» \\ t nt iid ik.'k a. /uU 
ha h. Mat /irtnlffi*. IHI. /uUen, 13(3 
/orntltrf. IC.'yi /ullichio, 17tC> 
n<ist,' Alhri., toundtd b> \N iJIum the Con 
quiror, 15. 

* Hukt* of, tlefi its the ritclor Pnlitine 
at 1 t.ixiie. 314 Puiilivlu s (I « bin of the 
I’**’® ae'on't (hfcbrtor, and confioi rs Hu. Up 
I/r I *ttatontc, 610 Obmins the tiectora! 

— rr* Of, dfttclird bs 

ti ** • ‘1* •* di\f f" on Hi J hfi<!ers,fy,5 

Jiis Ixinvioitr at tie* sM^r of \ ininr. 177 
J).f“I.tres for 1 r..riri. 0:2 Dttr.fvtlr Impe- 
il'V'i ’ t*" tuIuRMi and ! d ts f.f.'ti ttjoji of 

ml* n^»"* Hilt its *'ttfum .t I miiytn. 

iV** ,V oott«l at Stilt 111 ni'< re, Mfiibriin, 
t\"r Oil Ofll Atlltks hriHSth, 
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